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PREFACE 


In  the  Plreftoe  to  the  first  Tolnme  of  this  work  it  inm  stated  that  the  department 

of  Biblical  Literature  is  exclusively  in  the  charge  of  ]>r.  SxBOZiQ^who  is  responsible  for 

all  the  articlt's  iu  that  field.  It  in  ay  proper  to  add  that  this  department  embraces 
not  merely  Bilde  names,  but  also  all  branches  of  Biblical  introduction,  including  sucli 
^iclee,  for  instance,  as  Canon  of  Scripture.,  Cat/imentarf/^  Concordnncey  Criticism, 
CVtw«,  L,IL,  &c. ;  also,  Hililical  pliilolofry,  manuscripts  and  versions,  and  many  cofjnate 
suVyucts,  such  as  Ca/)alu^Cosmo(/ofnj,(  u/ni/onn  //isrrip(i(tns,  Di r(flo;/ur^vtc.  In  this 
department  the  Dictionaries  of  Eitto  and  Smith  are  freely  used,  all  the  important  mat- 
ter of  both  being  incorporated  into  these  pages,  with  references  at  tlie  end  to  the  au- 
thority cited.  The  range  of  this  department,  however,  is  greatly  extended  beyond 
the  scope  of  these  or  any  similar  worlES  heretofore  published. 

In  Dr.  M'Cuxtock's  department,  all  verbal  citations  are  noted  by  quotation  markSb 
If  this  is  omitted  in  any  case,  it  is  by  accident.  In  this  department,  also,  the  names 
of  the  writers  of  special  arUcles  are  indicated  by  their  initials  in  the  list  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  as  follows : 

W.  W.  A.— The  Rev.  W.  W.  AxPRm    Wrthrr?flel(1,  Conn. 
G.  F.  C. — ProfeMor  U.  F.  Comfoiit,  AUeghany  Colkga. 

D.  D^TIm  Bar.  Darbl  mi  Vonra^  ll«w  T«rk. 

B.  D.. — The  Bev.  Robebt  DAvmsox.  D.D.,  Huntint,''lon,  I,.  I. 

V.  W.  F.— The  Ber.  F.  W.  Fbocua,  Misuooaiy  of  the  MctbodUt  Epiftcopal  Charch,  Toltieha,  Bulgaria. 
B.  G^^lfr.  Hmnr  Obabam,  Middle  Cla«,  Draw  Theological  Seminaiy. 

G.  F.  H. — Proftaaor  Cikokoe  F.  Holmeh,  University  of  Virginia. 

R.  D.  II. — Profesaor  R.  I).  Hitchcock,  D.D., Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

ii.  li. — The  BcT.  H.  Habbacoii,  D.D.,  late  Prasident  of  Theological  Seminary,  Mercenbuigb,  Pa. 

J.  F.  H.— The  Rev.  Jon»  F.  Hmwr,  D.D.,  Ulf0ua  iMtiMav  Bfonan,  Qmmaj, 

J.  K.  J. — The  Rev.  T.  K.  .TorwsTOW,  rnnadn. 

J.  B.  L  The  Kev.J.  B.  Looas,  editor  of  Wettem  Cumberland  PretbgUrian,  Alton,  111. 

J.  W.  IL— FlPoteBor  J.  W.  Hamhau^  lata  of  Dieklnaon  CoOefla. 

B.  H.  y.— PiuBwaui  n.  H.  Nadat  ,  D.D..  Drew  Theological  SembMVy.  ' 

W.  K.  P^Tka  Bay.  W.  K.  Pemulbtom,  D.D.,  Bethany,  Ya. 

J.  9.      JvuM  v.  FaonoRSL,  Paria,  FMaea. 

W.  R.  P.— The  Rer.W.  R.  Powers,  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 

A.  S.  Q.— The  Rev.  A.  S.  Qrixr,  D  O  ,  ediUwcf  C^piValMia/QHHer^,Boatoii. 
A.  S. — The  Rev.  Abkl  Steve58,  D.D. 

E.  de  S.— The  Bar.  B.  vm  floHwauina,  adlter  of  flia  Ifaraataa,  Befthham,  Fa. 

A  .  T.  S.-  Proffxisor  Alexaitdrr  J.  ScHRM,  New  York. 
P.  S.— The  Kev.  Fniup  Schaff,  D.D.,  New  York. 

C  CT«— Tba  Bar.  C.  CTiVFairT,  P>olMlaiit  Ej^aoopai  Chmdi,  Flardhani,  N.  T. 

M.  L.  S. — Profcsjor  M.  I>.  Stoever,  Pennsylvania  College,  rictty^iluirj?. 

W.  J.  B.T^Tha  B«v.  W.  J.  B.  Tatlob,  D.D.,  Sacrataiy  of  Ajnarican  Bible  Soaety^  New  York. 

J.  P.  W.— Tha  Bar.  J.  P.  WnmnvKLT,  Patanon,  K.  J. 

H.  C.  W.— The  Rev.  H.  CLW«BTwoor>,  D.I).,  Princeton,  N.J. 

T.  D.  W.— Tin-  Kev.  Titrodore  II.  Woousey.  D.D.,  President  of  Yale  Collega. 
J.  n.  W. — J.  H.  WoRMAX,  A.M.,  I.ilirarian  of  Drew  Theological  Stuniiiar)-. 

The  greater  part  of  the  artick  s  for  this  Cyclopa-dia  are  already  prepared,  nearly  up 
to  tlie  end  of  the  alphabet ;  but  there  are  numerous  subjects  that  can  only  be  treated 
advantageously  at  or  near  the  time  of  printing.  All  the  artidee  are  revised  de  nowf 
as  the  work  goes  through  the  press,  and  the  latest  fiteratoie,  in  new  books  as  well  as 
in  tbe  jounals  of  all  natione,  is  oonsolted  in  this  revinon.  The  sncceeding  volnmes 
may  tberefine  he  ezpeoted  as  rapdly  as  they  can  be  earned  throogh  the  prew. 
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Cab  (2^,  tab,  a  koBow  reMcl ;  Sept.  Ka(io^\  a  roeas- 
m  for  thiaci  diy,  mwrttoatd  Ib  S  JUna  vi,  25.  The 
nbbiiM  make  R  the  aizlh  put  of  a  mm  (q.  v.)  or  ta- 

Ujtn.  and  the  eii^bteenth  part  of  an  c|i)iah.  Thia  would 
be  nearly  twu  quarts  luay^Wth  meuure.    See  Meaaure. 

C4bala,  the  title  of  the  celebrated  system  of  reli);- 
io(L«  |>hil<>9opli7,  or  more  properly  tbeoeophy,  which 
baa  played  M  fanpartaat  a  part  in  Um  tbaolMical  and 
flxagatkal  IHetatm  of  both  Jowt  and  Cbrlftiana  ever 

since  thf  Mi'ldlc  Agea.  See  PHii-osnPHY.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  it  ia  chiefly  compiled  from  Kitto's 


I.  TV  Snmf. — Kabbala  (fW)m  the  Heb.  n^2p, 
Kabbolak',  the  recemd),  properly  denotes  rteeptiim, 
then  a  ikcirim  nerirtd  by  oral  tradiUon.  The  term  is 
thtta  in  ftaalf  naarly  equivalent  to  "tnuumiaiion," 
l&a  tba  Latin  <radW0=ifa«Mra,  tar  which  last,  in- 
deed, the  Tahnod  makes  it  interchangeable  in  the 
stateracat,  "  Moeea  received  the  Law  on  Mount 

Sinai,  and  traaamitted  pO^)  it  to  Jodina."  The  dif- 
iMBea  between  it,  however,  and  lha  viwfl  It^lS^ 
(from  "10^,  to  ddirer)  Is,  that  the  fornipr  pxpre^sps  thf 
act  of  rtcehimg,  while  the  Utter  denotfs  the  act  of  giv- 
iag  omr,  imrrmderimg,  trantmitting.  The  Cabala  is  also 
called  hv  M<me  n"^nS!  !T22n,  $rrrH  vinfhrn,  l>pcau<>e 

V    :    :  .  ♦    .  V 

it  pretends  to  be  a  very  ancient  and  secret  tradition, 
and  ^'n,  ftum,  tnm  flwinMali  of  tteaa  two  norda. 

The  term  KM  ihth  is  emploj-cd  in  the  Jewish  writ- 
iaga  to  denote  several  traditional  doctrines;  as,  fur 
•Banukfthat  which  constituted  the  craod  of  the  patri- 
ifcial  ago  bafara  tba  giving  of  tba  law;  that  on  writ- 
tan  tttnal  intoffpntatlon  wbldi  tfia  Jowa  belleva  waa 
revealed  by  God  to  Mooes  on  tho  mount,  and  which 
waa  at  length  committed  to  writing  and  formed  the 
Ifkhni.  fiesidea  being  applied  to  these  and  other 
rtwllii  traditiona,  it  baa  aliw  baan  naed  in,  compara- 
tfvtly  apeakiBg,  modem  timet,  to  denote  a  singular 
mystic  mofle  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament. 

We  are  reminded  by  thia  indefinite  title  that  among 
tte  /ewa,  aa  throughout  the  greater  part  of  tfie  Baat^ 
human  knowledge,  whether  historical  or  sck'ntific, 
reat«d  principally  on  a  sort  of  raccem'on,  and  the  best 
claim  for  its  leception  waa  an  nnbroken  chain  of  tra- 
ditfoBnyerfdeneei.  Benoa  tba  care  with  which  Jnda- 
ina  eetabtbbed  the  lesnlar  eonaeentioa  of  the  aaered 
custodian n  of  truth,  firom  Moses  through  Joshua  find 
the  so-called  greater  prophets,  thence  through  Ezra 
Mi  **the  Great  Synagogne"  to  the  teachers  of  later 
ttatea,  suMividing  at  length  into  tba  vMioiia  acboola 
or  periods  of  particular  rabUs  and  tbefr  hereditary  ad- 
herents. While,  therefore,  the  truth  was  (,'rndiially 
exhibited  in  tlie  writings  of  the  Law,  the  Propbeta,  and 
Iki  lUMd,  «hB  Cabal*  lodieatei  the  viriMl  axporflloD 


of  theie,  orally  transmittoil  itlnn.:  with  thpm,  and  net 
generally  known  to  the  people,  but  containing  a  deep- 
er or  more  thoroughly  initiated  ityle  of  instruction. 
It  thna  came  ultimately  to  designate  a  particular  theo- 
logiro.pbilo«ophical  system,  that  arose  and  established 
itx  If  in  the  bosom  of  Judaism,  yet  in  a  mSMttntoda* 
pendent  of,  or  ratlter  supplementary  to  it. 

1 1.  Original  ZIpeMMite.— Instmction  hi  Jndaini  h^ 
ing  principally  verbal  and  founded  on  memory,  iti 
phases  of  development  could  neci'ssjirily  leave  but  lit- 
tle mark  on  history';  and  as  such  a  pliil. -ophy  would 
thus  natnraUy,  in  process  of  time,  become  a  mystery, 
at  least  hi  the  view  of  poalerity,  the  origte  and  pfoi^ 
res^  of  the  ral):i!a  are  yet  largely  matters  of  conjecture, 
and  it  is  even  a  suliject  of  scientific  controversy  whetb- 
er  in  its  speculative  form  it  can  h«  distinctly  traced 
earlier  than  the  Middle  Ages,  although  its  leading 
prindfdes  appear  to  bave  been  deilved  Awn  ancient 
documents,  the  nature  of  which  is  ^till  very  imperfect- 
ly understood,  such  as  the  i«o-called  revelations  of 
Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  Ezra,  etc.  Sec  ApocbtprA. 
The  Talmnd,  indeed  (both  in  the  Mishna  and  Gemam 
of  the  tiaet  Ckagiga,  pasalm),  makes  mewtlen  of  a  doc* 
trine  imparted  only  to  a  few  carefully  selected  person?;, 
and  oven  applies  to  it  certain  fanciful  names  (drawn 
from  the  phraseology  of  Gen.  i,  1,  and  Bask.  1,  V),  slg- 
nifleanl  mspcctlYcly  of  a  ^tscnlaHra  tmuhtgf  and  • 
speenlative  iMogg ;  but  H  is  vneertaltt  whether  these 
desi^'nate  definite  tre.itises,  or,  if  so.  whether  tfif  so  have 
in  any  identitiable  form  descended  to  mu<i«ru  times. 
The  only  works  which  can  with  any  propriety  cUfanto 
embody  these  earliest  views  are  the  following  two,  that 
became  the  acknowledged  texts  of  the  CahaJa  in  the  hot- 
ter part  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  a  third  cabalistic  tn;atisQ 
(called  the  "f^n^  SepMer  Bachir,  or  Ch  ict  Book\ 
which  ia  found  in  an  edition  of  Amst.  1651,  and  attril>- 
nted  to  a  ralihi,  Nechoniah  Hen-Iliikana,  of  the  firft 
century,  has  long  ago  been  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  fletitioas,  although  a  cahalistte  work  of  the  aama 
title  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Book  of  CreaiioH  (t^o 
n^^S^,  rebiitti,  often  reprlntad,  aa  ad.  Steph^ 
Rittangel,  Amst.  Idit,  with  a  I.nt!n  translation  and 
commentary ;  and  the  ed.  of  J.  F.  van  Meyer,  with  a 
German  transUtfcmandcommentarr,  Leipz.  4to), 
ascribed  to  the  iwownad  rabbi  Akiba(A.D.  120).  It 
is  a  rather  short  treatise,  in  oraeulsr  sentence^  the 
l.mguago  of  which,  more  obscure  in  imjw'rt  than  in 
form,  docs  not  resemble  the  Hebrew  of  the  Misbna. 
As  a  book  of  the  same  title  appears  to  be  already  men- 
tiooed  in  the  Gemara,  where  wooderfld  power  la  as> 
erihed'to  it,  and  as  R.  Saafiaa  is  said  to  hare  com- 
mented upon  It  us  early  as  the  tenth  century,  it  i-« 
certain  tliat  we  can  ascend  to  a  considerable  antitjuiQr 
iBteadBgilianthoEitr.  SaaJBiaAS. 
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TIm  otter  tad  man  impwtaat  Cabdlatle  text  b  tfM 

cdebimtodawJt  o/Li>A/Oni»n  njp,  SepherJuiz-Zohar, 
Inm  Dui«  zii,  8X  prioled  «t  Ctmiioii*  and  Man- 
tua in  1560,  and  sinoe  often  TVprinted,  is  atSohbach 

in  1684,  fol.,  with  varimis  aiMitioiis.  Tradition  as- 
cribes this  work  to  a  contenipcirury  of  K.  Akiba,  name- 
ly, R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  a  teacher  much  praiaed  in 
the  Talmud  fur  hL«  gwat  witdom  and  lagal  Iumw ledge, 
altboagh  uothinn  is  there  odd  <BineOj  oif  Mt  writin)f8. 
Incredulous  critii  Imii  cunsiders  it  as  a  produrtion  of 
the  thirteenth  oentory,  the  time  of  it>  first  appearunec 
In  dMbialairf  of  Utantain,  and  aacribes  it  to  a  Sinnish 
.rpw.  Mow!4  of  Leon.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  older 
than  this,  liaving  proliably  originally  appeared  piece- 
meal in  the  Eoft  at  inti-rvals,  tho  whole  iKjing  cora- 
pletod  in  it*  pieeent  form  about  the  eighth  centur}'. 
Tt  taclndea  certain  ipwM  tnels  or  trea^Ma,-iii  wblch 
the  author  sppms  pspocially  to  develop  his  own  aenti- 
ments,  and  which  fonn,  w)  to  ^peak.  the  kernel  of  the 
tciencc  sought  to  be  imparted.  Three  of  these  arc 
Ujfmrtittn\mrBMn>M (The Book <(fCam£denrf, 

and  tfio  OretUer  and  Lm CaBeeham);  tiio  popnlar  din- 

tiiK  tifin  iii.ido  hy  the  Ji-wn,  however,  between  a  great 
and  a  small  Zohar  soniotimea  refers  to  the  varj'iug  ful- 
nejis  of  the  e<lition9  merely.    See  ZoiiAB. 

III.  Fvndamental  J}oeirim$.—'Ibm»  wo  wmMwbat 
dilftrantly  expounded  In  the  abore^aned  books  (to 
the  separate  articles  on  which  the  reader  is  therefore 
referred  for  full  particulars),  and  mo!>t  at  large  in  the 
latter.  The  follofriad  bowever,  ia  a  summary  of  the 
cabalistic  viewa  M  o«pwMod  ia  the  geaatal  writings 
of  later  author*  of  Out  icbool : 

1.  Xaiure  of  the  Dtity. — fJod  is  al)ore  everything, 
even  above  being  and  tiiinldng.  It  cannot,  tlierefore, 
bo  nid  ofblm  that  ho  has  dther  a  wUI,  intMiticM,  de- 
sire, thought,  language,  or  action,  since  Umm  proper- 
ties, which  adorn  man,  have  limits,  whereas  God  is  in 
everv  way  Iwundless,  bocnuso  In-  jicrfcct.  Owing 
to  thia  boundleianeaa  of  his  nature,  which  necessarily 
implies  absolute  onity  and  immutability,  and  tliat 
timre  is  nothing  without  him,  i.  e.  that  the  to  irav  ia  in 
Um,  ho  is  called  En-Soph  —Mirtoti/  end,  bmmdUu,  and 
asn  neither  be  comprehended  by  tlic  iiitrllert  nor  de- 
scribed with  words,  for  there  is  nothing  wtiich  can 
grasp  and  depict  htm  to  us.  In  HUb  faoampcehensi- 
biUty  or  boundlessness,  God,  or  the  EnSaph  (TiiO ')''«), 
is  in  a  certain  sense  not  existent  O^M);  siaoe^  as  fur 
as  otir  mind  is  concerned,  tiiat  wMeh  Is  Inoomprdiensi- 
ble  does  net  exist.  Ilcnce.  witlunit  making  himself 
oomprehensibie,  his  existence  could  never  have  been 
kDOWB.  Ho  had,  therefore,  to  become  activa  and  cre- 
■tive  in  order  that  bis  esiitienoe  might  beoomo  percep- 
tible. 

2.  Drrrl'jmtftit  of  the  Dfity. — But  since,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  will  to  create,  which  implies  limit,  and  the 
dreomsertbed  and  imperftet  aatora  «f  tUs  world,  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  taking  it  ns  the  direct  creation  of  him 
who  can  have  no  will,  nor  prwluce  anything  but  what 
is  lilte  himself,  Iwundless  and  perfect;  and  since,  on 
the  otlier  liaad,  the  beaotifiil  design  and  order  dia- 
played  in  the  world,  which  phfailj  indicat*  an  intelli- 
gent and  active  will,  forbid  us  to  regard  it  as  the  off- 
spring of  chance,  the  En-Snph  must  be  viewed  as  the 

•  Creator  of  the  world  in  an  inftirtci  manner,  through  the 
medium  of  ten  "  SifkiroUt''  at  uUeUigmeetf  which  om> 
uiated  ftvm  tbo  3C-8oph.  The  etTmolofgr  and  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  are  obscure.  It  is  the  plur. 
nin^CO,  tepMroth',  of  H'^'^CC,  which  R.  Asariel,  the 
first  Caitalist,  deriTos  from  IBO,  iophar',  to  nttmber; 
fMI»  lalar  GabaibtS  derive  it  from  'I'^DO,  tappir',  the 
ffjpphirt^tiamthe  word  S^'^CD':.  "  derfare,"  in  Psa. 
xix,  1,  or  eTSn  from  the  Tireok  rrcxunm,  tpheres. 

From  his  inflnite  fulness  of  light  the  En-Soph  sent 
forth  at  first  one  spiritaal  snbetance  or  intelligenoe ; 
this  intsUigoice,  which  asMod  In  the  Jb-Aqpftftan  all 


alamlty,  and  wfaldi  became  a  reality  bj  a  mere  act, 

contained  the  nine  other  intcUigenoes  or  Sepkiroth. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fitet  tliat  the  first  Sefhi- 
rah  was  not  created,  but  was  simply  an  emanation 
(nb^:Cit);  and  the  difference  between  creation  and 
emanation  is  thus  defined,  that  in  the  former  a  dimi- 
nution of  strength  takes  jilarc,  -while  in  the  latter  this 
is  not  the  case.  From  the  first  Unhirak  emanated  the 
seeond,  ikmn  the  saoond  the  tfdrd,  from  the  third  the 
f'Uirth.  and  so  on,  one  proceeding  from  the  other,  till 
the  uuuiber  ten.  These  ten  Siptdroth  form  among 
themselves,  and  with  the  Et^-Soph,  a  strict  unit}',  and 
simply  represent  different  aq»ects  of  one  and  the  ssme 
Befaig^  jnst  as  tin  flame  and  speriu  wblch  proceed 
from  the  fire,  and  which  appear  different  things  to  tbo 
eye,  form  only  different  manifestations  of  the  name 
fire.  Differing  thus  from  each  other  simply  a*  differ- 
ent colors  of  the  same  light,  all  the  ten  emanations 
alike  partake  of  tin  EihSo^  Thejr  are  boundless, 
and  yet  constitute  the  first  finite  things ;  fo  that  they 
are  Iwth  infinite  and  finite.  They  arc  infinite  and 
perfect,  like  the  En-Soph,  when  he  imparts  his  fulness 
to  them,  and  finite  and  imperfect  when  that  fulness  is 
withdrawn  from  them.  The  finite  side  of  Ae  emana- 
tion of  the  Sej'hirofh  is  abuululcly  necessary,  f  r  there- 
by the  incuraprebenaible  £n-Soph  makes  bis  existence 
known  to  the  bunma  intellect,  which  can  only  grasp 
that  which  has  messnre,  limit,  and  ralslion.  fnm 
their  finite  side  the  Sephiroth  may  OTen  be  eallidbodW 
ly,  and  this  renders  it  possible  for  the  En-Softfltbli  H 
immanent  in  them,  to  assume  a  bodily  form. 

8.  Fomu  of  thit  Development. — The  ten  SepUroth, 
every  one  of  whii  b  Iwifi  its  own  name,  are  divided  into 
tliree  groups  of  three  Sephiroth  each,  respectively  op> 
anting  upon  the  three  worlds,  ria,  the  world  of  intel- 

lert  (^:isn  oVi7),  the  world  of  souls  (rcrn  oVir> 

and  the  worhl  of  matter  (5aa«3  O^i?)-  The  first 
group  operates  upon  ttw  Intelleetnal  vorid,  and  coi^ 
aUts  of  AgilUroeil  1,  denominated  nns,  or  n^a;-?  n»l, 
the  croipa,  or  the  intcrvtabk  htight ;  2,  called  naaiT, 
the  creative  wMom;  and  8,  called  nrs,  the  conceiv- 
ing  mteUed.  The  result  of  the  combination  of  tha  lat- 
ter two  (as  "father"  and  "mother")  is  likewise  repre- 
sented ss  n?^,  or  kifiviledgt,  L  e.  concrete  ttiougbt,  the 
nnlvarss  of  mfaid,  the  ellbct  of  X^yoc-  1 1- second 
group  exprciscs  its  power  upon  the  moral  world,  and 
consists  of  Stphiroth  4,  called  inlinitc  ffrace  (also 
n^'TS,  ffreaineM$);  6,  called  T'^,  or  diTfaia 
jtutiee,  or  judicial  power;  and  6,  which  ia  called 
n'nstin,  fteau/y,  and  Is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  opposite  SeplkinA  4  and  8.  III.  The  third  group 
exercises  its  power  upon  the  material  world,  and  con- 
sists of  Sephiroth  7,  called  1V(^Jirwma$!  8,  called  n^n, 
tpUndovr;  and  9,  whkb  Is  called  the  primar}' 
fotmdaiiomy  and  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two  opposite  Sephiroth,  7  and  8.  Stpkirah  10  is  called 
r^iisb^,  kingdom,  and  denotflo  Prvrldence  or  the  M- 
vealed  Deity  (nr=^,  Shekinah)  which  dwells  in  tba 
mid.st  of  tho  Jewish  people,  goes  with  them  and  pnH 
tccta  them  in  all  their  wanderings  and  captiTmes. 
The  first  triad  is  ]d;>rod  abovr,  and  the  second  antl 
third  triads,  with  the  unit,  are  put  below,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  Ibnr  SrjMroA  called  mmm,  beauty, 
frmndittion,  and  tingdom,  form  a  central  perpendicular 
line  denominated  the  middle  jnllar  (''r^^^(  niisr). 
This  divUon  yields  tiuree  different  forms  in  which  the 
ten  Sephiroth  arc  represented  by  the  Cabal  ists,  an<l 
which  we  subjoin  in  order  to  make  the  description  more 
intelligible.  The  first  represents  an  inverted  tree, 
called  C^^ri  1^5,  the  tree  of  life,  while  the  second  and 
third  are  human  figures,  called  On^t,  the  pri- 

wmal  man.  Tat,  notwiftstending  tiie  dlflbimt  ^ 
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CUMdMe  DUgniu  cf  ttw  ^Sepbiroth." 
 JortlmtkiMlbriiit,tlw  AptwvAaTOMai^ 

ran{;erl  that  the  thre^  triad.o  and  the  middla  pDlir  aie 
to  be  (li>>tinguiiihcd  in  each  one  of  them. 

4.  Froeamn  of  (he  DitimJDmelopment.—ThmB  SfjAi- 
nth,  or  God  UmMcli  tbem,  created  the  lower  and  vis- 
IMa  mnldf  of  wMeh  oven-thing  hag  ita  prototj-pc  in 
the  upper  world.  "The  whule  Wdrlil  is  liko  a  ^'tti'.in- 
tic  tree  full  of  branches  and  leaves,  the  root  of  which 
is  the  vpiritiial  world  of  the  S  phiroth:  or  it  la  like  a 
finoty  vnttad  cbaiit,  the  last  link  of  which  ia  attached 
to  tt«  upper  woild ;  or  like  an  immense  sea,  which  is 
b«in-;  constantly  rilled  hy  a  fprin;,'  ev(  rlnj<tinjj;ly  gush- 
ing forth  its  streams.  "  The  Sepikiroth,  through  the  di- 
Tioe  power  immanent  in  them,  uphold  Iho  world  which 
they  have  creatcl.  and  transmit  to  it  the  divine  mer- 
cies by  means  of  twelve  channels  (nilia:!).  This 
tonnlMiM  of  tiia  dhrino  mercies  can  bo  aeotknttod 
Inr  pnjw,  sacrifices,  and  religions  observances ;  and 
tM  Jewish  p«)ple,  by  virtue  of  the  revelation,  and 
th«?  '"13  r-  iiuiiandments  given  to  them  (see  St  iiooLs), 
haveeapecially  been  ordained  to  obtain  these  blessings 
&V0Artbe  wholamfld.  Hneo  the  great  myste- 
ries of  the  Jewish  ritual  ({"^"^Q  hence  the 
frotowid  aacrott  contained  in  evwj  word  and  syllable 
«f  lh»  hnnkry  of  prayors ;  and  bneo  the  declara- 
tion that  •'the  pioos  constitute  the  foundation  of  the 
world"  (D^W  lio;  p^rt%).  Not  only  does  the 
Aq^medhhaaalfthfOTghthoApM^fA^  he  also 
bemmes  incarnate  in  them,  which  accounts  for  the  an- 
thropomorphisms of  Scripture  and  the  Hagada.  Thtu, 
when  it  is  said  that  <*aod  fpake,  desondod  apon 
eMth^Mcendod  into heamn, ineUed  the  sweet  smell 

iMfMces,  repented  hi  Ms  heart,  was  angry,"  etc., 
or  whpT  thfl  II iimdio  works  dose  rilie  tho  body  and  tiic 
mansions  of  God,  etc.,  all  this  does  not  loftr  to  the 
Em^jph,  bat  to  these  mtermediate  betagi.  TImm 
SqtUrotA  again  became  incarnate  in  the  patriarchs, 
e.  g.  S^pktra  4,  love  was  incarnate  in  Abraham;  6, 
jyrv^r  in  I..i»Ac ;  G.  braiih/  in  .h\ra\, ;  7,Jirmn<'M  in  Mo- 
aes;  8,  tpUmdor  in  Aaron;  9./<Mmdatiom  in  Joaeph;  10, 
Hifim  Ik  Davldt  and  fSbHf  iinwtftBle  the  ehaiiot 

b.  The  juycki^ogy  of  the  Cabala  is  one  of  its  most 
ioipactant  features.   All  hunaa  sonb  are  pve^slsteBt 

hi  the  world  of  the  SephirotK,  and  nr.-,  withmit  nn  ex- 
ception, dfstined  to  inhabit  human  bodies,  and  pursue 
their  cour!>e  u]x>n  earth  for  a  certain  period  of  proba- 
tion. If,  notwithstanding  its  nolon  with  the  body, 
tta  aool  fasMa  afl  earthly  trammels,  and  renudns 
pare,  it  ascends  after  death  into  the  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  has  a  share  in  the  world  of  Sephiroth.  But  if,  on 
the  contrarj-,  it  Incomes  contaminated  by  that  which 
is  earthly,  the  soul  most  inhabit  the  bodv  r»jr;»in  and 
asria  O^"?.  btab-'a)  till  ft  is  aMe  to  ascend  in  a  pu-  i 
»hfed  state,  throu(;h  repeated  trial  (restricted  by  Nach- 
■aaidas  and  the  btcr  cabaliats  to  tkrte  transmigra- 
<bwi^  Hie  apparentlj  Bndasanud  snfferings  which 


the  ploBS  hava  sumsUaieB  to  andim  here  halov  ara 

simply  desi^riK'd  to  purify  their  souN.  Hence  God's 
justice  is  nut  to  he  impugned  when  the  righteous  are 
afflicted  and  the  wicked  prosper.  This  dootrioaaf  tha 
transmigration  of  sovb  is  snppocted  \iy  an  wppttl  to 
the  iojunetlon  hi  tiw  Bible,  that  a  man  roust  marry 
the  wi  low  of  his  hrother  if  he  died  without  issue,  inas- 
much us  hy  this  is  deaigncd,  say  Uie  cabaliats,  that  the 
soul  of  the  departed  one  might  be  bora  agate,  and  thi- 
ish  its  earthly  coarse.  Very  few  new  souls  enter  Into 
the  world,  Iwcaose  many  of  the  old  souls  which  have 
already  inhabited  l>odies  have  to  re-enter  those  who 
are  born,  in  consequence  of  their  having  poUoted  Utem- 
sdvaafal their  previous  bodily  existenee.  This  retards 
the  great  redemption  of  Israel,  which  cannot  tnke  place 
till  all  the  pre-existent  souls  Iwve  been  Uiru  ujxjn 
earth,  becaii!-.-  tin;  m)u1  of  the  Messiah,  which,  like  all 
other  souls,  has  its  proi^xistenoe  in  the  world  of  the 
spiriu  of  the  SejJtir9A,  Is  to  ha  the  last  bom  oaa  of  (Is 
end  of  day,  which  is  supported  by  nn  appeal  to  the 
Talmud  (^YAamotk,  63,  a).  Then  the  toeat  jubilee 
year  will  commence,  when  the  whole  pleroma  of  souls 
(niacin  I^ISt),  cleansed  and  purified,  and  relcavi  -1 
from  earth,  sliall  ascend,  in  glorious  company,  into 
hesTMi.  fiaa  MamimrcaoauL 

IV.  Origin,  Dale,  Detign,  ami  It'  Ittr  m  nfthe  Cabijln. 
— The  rise  of  Cabalism  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
The  Jews  ascribe  it  to  Adam,  or  to  Abraham,  or  to 
Moses,  or  to  Exra,  the  bst  being  nppjirently  counte- 
nanced by  2  Esdr.  xiv,  20-48.    1  be  opinions  of  Chris- 
tian writers  are  as  variouj<Iy  divided ;  and  the  Cabala 
is  such  a  complex  whole,  and  has  been  aggregated  tt^ 
gether  at  such  distant  periods,  Oat  no  general  Judgw 
ment  can  apply  to  it.    In  its  cnide  form  if  i«  undoubt- 
edly to  l)«  attributed  to  the  authors  of  tlie  Ixntk?.  .lezi- 
rah  and  Zohar  above  named,  and  therefore  cannot 
assigned  an  earlier  date  than  these  writiDgk  Its  faU- 
er  and  mors  malore  doctrines,  bowavar,  as  above  da> 
Ilneated,  are  due  to  the  fiju  f  nl  itions  of  later  masters 
of  this  school.    The  accoiint  of  this  theosophy  has 
been  greatly  obscured  by  modem  writers,  who,  in  their 
description  of  the  Cabala,  confiiand  ito  doctrines  with 
As  Vernal  siyirieliiHi  propounded  in  the  vmIbi  eaUad 
(Me  Alphabet  of  R,  AL-Ota  (Xa-'pP  Si  6tn'»a  BtB^B^  OT 
XS-'PS  'm  niTlX),  the  Detcriptum  of  the  Finely  nf 
God  (M^-p  liy-^ttJ),  omirte  DeUneation  ofthf  Amtm- 
ly  Ttmphs  (ribs'^n).    Even  the  book  Jt^rah  does 
not  contain  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala  as  above  ex- 
pounded.  All  these  productions,  and  Othm  of  a  sim- 
tlar  natars  so  frequently  qnoted  hf  writers  who  give 
an  annlyoi-i  of  the  Cahala,  know  little  or  nothint;  of 
the  tSfphiroth,  and  of  the  speculations  about  the  £n- 
8oi^,  or  the  being  of  God,  which  constitute  fha  SSSHncn 
of  the  Cabala.  Nevaithelass,  these  works  ara  nnqnei- 
tionably  to  be  regarded  at  karmg  indaeed  the 
jined  rpeculatumt  of  the  CnbaJn,  hy  the  difficulty  in 
which  they  placed  the  Jews  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  Catiloni.i,  who  believed  in  them  abnost  as  mudi 
as  in  the  Bible,  and  who  were  driven  to  contrive  this 
system  whereby  they  could  explain  to  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  their  assailants,  the  f^o><  d.  scrijitions  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  the  plains  of  heaven,  given  in  theee  Ha- 
gadie  productions.  Behig  onable  to  go  to  tiia  esinma 
of  the  rigid  litsralists  of  the  north  of  Frnnre  and  Ger- 
many, who,  without  looking  for  any  higher  imp(»t, 
implicitly  accepted  the  difficulties  and  anthropomoiw 
phisms  of  the  Bitde  and  Ha£^»  iji  their  most  litwal 
sense ;  or  to  adopt  the  other  extrema  «f  Iha  Ibllowers 
of  Maimonidfs,  who  rcj.-ct<'d  iltogethsr  the  Hagndic 
and  mystical  writiiit;*,  and  nitionalizod  the  Scriptures, 
it  iii.iy  l>c  cntiji  i  tiired  that  Isaac  the  blind  contrived, 
and  his  two  disciples,  Esra  and  Asariel  of  Zeraaa,  d^ 
veloped  the  modem  system  of  Csballsm  (aboot  120O- 
l?.1f>),  which  steers  between  these  two  extremes.  1^ 
means  of  the  Hrphiroth  all  the  anthropomorphisms  Bl 
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fhfl  nUe,  In  the  Hagada,  and  even  in  the  Shiur  Kama,  i 
are  tt  once  taken  from  the  Deity,  and  jret  literally  ex* 
plained ;  while  the  Mcriflcial  inotitutiona,  the  precepts,  | 
and  the  ritu:il  of  the  iJilile  ami  Tulnunl,  rt  i  ch  o  at  the 
Mme  time  a  profound  spiritual  import.  The  Cabala 
in  Ha  pfVMnt  atato  it  thMAm  a  hermeneatical  qra- 
tem,  which,  in  part  at  least,  waa  institated  to  oppose 
the  philosophical  school  of  Maimonides  (q.  t.)> 

The  tdttfOIHiUp  between  the  Caltala  and  Neo-Pla- 
tontsm  is  ■pptwit.  The  Cabak  eleTata*  God  above 
being  and  lldnldog,  nd  IlkcfwlM  deniM  all  diTtoa  at- 
tributes; so  does  Nc(v Plutonium.  The  Cnl)ala,  like 
Neo-Platoni«m,  places  intclli(^eiit  principles  or  sub- 
stances between  the  Deity  and  the  worid.  The  Cabala 
teaches  that  the  SephirolK,  which  emanatad  ftma.  Qod, 
are  not  equal  to  God ;  Neo-Platonlsni  teaches  that  the 
subntances,  thought,  spirit,  and  iiaturi;  (rori,  vti'v;.  and 
f  v(T<v),  which  proceeded  from  one  being,  are  not  equal 
to  their  (oigin  (fib*  low  ti  ri  HfNitdv  ry  fiiivayri); 
and  the  Cabala  has  adopted  the  vety  BMMdassification 
of  the  Sfjihtri'th  into  the  three  great  ipbem  of  intelli- 
gence, uiiim;itinii,  and  matter.  The  comparison  1m?- 
tweeo  the  emanation  of  the  Sepkirotk  ftom  the  En- 
Sofk,  and  tlM  rajs  proeaadtng  from  liglik  to  describe 
iBBnanenoy  and  perfect  unity,  is  the  snme  as  the  Neo- 
Hatonic  fiKurc  to  illustnte  the  emanntions  from  the 
one  lieing  (plov  Ik  ^u/riuj  n)v  it  oTror  wifji\(f/ji,L<i'). 
The  doctrino  of  the  Cabala,  that  most  of  the  souln  j 
which  anter  the  weild  hnro  eeenptad  bodlaa  upon  this 
earth  before,  is  Neo-Platonic  (comp.  Zelli  r.  Gfich.  dtr 
J^kUotophie,  III,  ii,  944).    See  Neo-Platumsm. 

y.  Lakr  Proee$$$»  of  CaidUm. — f n  tbo  handa  of 

the  yonnger  disciples  of  the  cahuli.-'tic  science,  the  se- 
cret knowledge  was  nut  only  studied  in  its  (ihiloso|>h- 
loal  bearing,  but  also,  and  even  rather,  under  two  new 
•qwcU  (which  ware  not  mentioned  by  their  predeces- 
aon,  and  whldi  canM  It  flurtbar  than  It  went  at  lint, 
though  hv  tliis  we  do  not  mean  to  cny  that  it  r»>ceived 
any  positively  novel  additions),  namely,  the  practical 
applkstion  and  tha  kmteneutiml  method.  W«  fnd 
that  In  oldan  thnaa  aeevat  phikaopUcal  acianea  and 
magie  want  hand  in  hand.  Tha  aorcarar  mentioned 
in  Acta  xlii  was  called  I  y  thi'  Anbname  of  C^"?,  the 
aKivl,  La.laaniad;  in  Acts  xix  wa  nad  of  booka  of 
magie  wkleh  wan  at  Epheana ;  the  spomdie  mantions 
made  of  the  Cabala  in  the  Tulmn'I  are  accompanied 
by  descriptions  of  miracles.  \S  hen  K.  Cbahina  and 
B.0ahla  studied  the  IxHik  of  Jczirah,  we  are  told  In 
the  twntUa  Sathedrim  of  the  Genuua,  thay  also  aiada 
aadi  tina  a  threa-yaar-old  cow,  and  lived  nieraon.  It 
i»  no  wonder,  then,  if  the  .Jewish  ralmli-ts  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages  transmitted  the  conception  of 
thdr  aeianoa  to  thair  Chiiatiatt  adapla,  not  only  as 
speculative  (tT'ai'S),  hut  also  as  practical  (r"'to5^), 
i.  e.  in  plain  English,  that  they  connected  with  it  the 
idan  that  a  tna  cahalist  must  at  tha  aama  timo  ha  a 
sorcerer.  It  la  8aif*«Tident,  however,  that  we  must 
here  distinguish  between  theosophlc  ovemtraining  and 
mere  juggling,  althougti  in  artual  prut  tire  the  differ- 
ence  may  sometimes  have  Itecn  hard  to  perceive. 
Tha  aflheta  hoped  fbr  or  believed  in  magie  were 
aiCeon1int.'Iy  transmitted  oufwanlly  through  amulets, 
tallsman-s  exurci!>ms,  images,  ^ign!<,  and  »\Xch  things, 
consisting  of  certain  writings,  names  of  angels,  or 
myatarioua  lattara,  whoso  oonoectioo,  however,  always 
laada  bade  to  tha  name  of  God.  TUa  laat,  mipn^ 
MWnceable  to  the  unconsecrated,  hut  known  to  the 
cahalist)  whether  it  consist  of  four  (nilT*),  twelve,  or 
ftrty<4wo  lattara  (nnmbara  which  laanlt  ftwn  eomWnn> 
tions  from  the  SepUr  qratem),  was,  as  such,  called  ati 
ti^BOn,  the  declarednamef  and  ha  who  kn«w  bow  to 
naa  It  was  a  b^a,  or  aiaslBr  of  the  name.  The 
well-known  implement*  of  magic,  («m  h  ns  Solomon's 
keys,  tha  abiald  of  David,  etc,  owe  their  origin  to  this 
Una  of  idaaa.  Anateaca  will  Ind  a  vaiy  antartainlng 


account  of  these  thinga  In  Eisenmenger's  Entdeebtm 
Jvdenthum,  in  Schudt's  Jewish  Cvriotittes,  and  otiiar 
works  of  the  same  character.    See  AMtruET. 

The  exegetical  ingenuity  of  the  Cabala  is  interest- 
ing to  tha  thoolagian.  Tha  prindpla  of  the  mystic  in- 
terpretation of  Scrlptnra  la  vnlvanal,  not  partiealar  to 

such  or  puch  schofplf,  as  every  one  will  perceive  in 
Church  hiftorj-,  and  even  in  the  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature. We  find  it  in  Philo,  in  the  New  Test.,  in  the 
writings  of  tlta  Cuhara,  In  tha  Talmud,  and  in  tha  JSo- 
har ;  and  the  more  It  dapatta  from  the  spirit  of  the  aa» 
cred  text,  the  more  had  the  latter  to  be  brought  to  its 
support  by  distortions  of  its  meaning.  For  such  ope- 
ration tiwa  arc  no  known  rules  except  the  exigenciea 
of  tha  case  and  the  subjective  mass  of  tbe  sense.  See 
MTsnciSM.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Jews  had  already, 
liy  the  arbitrary  chanRter  of  tln-ir  al[ih;iii«'t,  arrived  at 
all  manner  of  subtleties,  of  which  wc  have  already  iso- 
lated examples  in  earlier  writings,  but  which  were  ea> 
pecially  established  as  a  virtuosoship  in  poet-Zoharle 
times.  From  this  arose  the  following  species  of  caba- 
listic  tnnalDrmatlott:  1st  K^'^lsrK,  CmtAiu  (r«^ 
rpia),  i.e.  the  art  of  diacovering  the  hidden  sense  of  the 
text  by  means  of  the  numericiil  equivalents  of  the  let- 
ters. For  example,  in  the  first  and  last  verses  of  tha 
Hehrow  BiMe  are  found  six  X's,  whicli,  according  to 
thiA  method,  means  that  the  world  i«  to  hiai  G>)(K)  years. 
The  numerical  equivalent  of  the  first  word  of  Genesis 
is  913,  which  u  also  the  number  given  by  tha  words 
nnira  (bjfthelawffe  farmtd  ft,  L  a.  tha  world), 
from  whence  it  follows  that  the  law  existed  belfan  tha 
creatioo,  and  that  the  latter  was  accomplished  throng 
the  former.  If  the  second  word  of  Genesis  (K^S)  ha 
added  to  tha  first,  tbe  reeolt  la  1116,  which  is  also  tha 
equivalent  of  ^^Jisri  tis<*~2  (iVi  the  hifjinning 

of  the  tff  aril  wu  created),  by  which  is  known  that  fknl 
created  thanodd  in  the  beginning  of  the  year— that 
is,  In  tha  aaaaao  of  Autttnm.  The  antiquiQr  of  thia 
method  la  already  ahown  in  Bar.  xiii,  18,  where  Ae 
solution  must  he  ciphered  out  with  the  aid  of  the  He- 
brew (or  Grc*k)  alphaltet.  It  is  al.«o  con.«idered  as 
Gematria  when  Biblical  nnBban— for  instance,  di- 
mensions of  buildings— are  ezpreased  in  letttn,  and 
words  again  made  of  them.  Still  later  came  speeuli^ 
tinns  on  the  greater,  smaller,  inverted,  and  suspended 
letters  found  in  tbe  Masorctic  text ;  for  instance,  Deut. 
vl,  4;  Gen.  11,  4;  Knm.  x,  36;  Judg.  xviii,  30,  hi 
whkh  some  deep  meaning  is  looked  for,  although  they 
may  perhaps  have  originally  been  but  peculiar  marka 
to  aid  memory.  2d.  The  particularly  sivcalled  "fig- 
urative" (n"^*7!l2£)  Cabala,  •j?p;;'i-JlJ,  Nolariton  (fhMn  . 
IM.  notare,  to  extract),  consists  in  framing  ^ith  each 
letter  of  a  word  several  new  ones,  e.  g.  tram  the  flrat 
word  of  Genesis  six  can  thus  be  framed:  Sf'a,  he 

T  T 

made;  V'^p'^,  the  frmameni;  the  earth;  C;?^, 

the  hravem;  D^,  the  tea ;  Dlnp,  the  ahyt$.  We  thos 
learn  the  oorraet  aeiantific  nature  of  the  univone,  be- 
sides tha  proper  meaning  of  tha  text.  Again,  It  ooa. 
slats  In  taking  thellntlattanofaavwnlwordatolonna 
new  one:  e.  g. 

irho  shall  bring  ui  to  heavmf  Answer:  nVr,  rirrum- 
cition.  3d,  n^1-n,  Temurah  (jpermuiaiMti),  the  ana- 
gram, of  two  kinda.  Tha  ahofla  is  a  mere  transpoal. 
tion  of  the  letters  of  a  word :  c.  g.  we  thus  learn  that 
the  angel  in  Exod.  xxiii,  23  C^Sttba,  my  anffti)  was 
tiMangalll]diaal<>IO^p>.  Thamerafagenlonaldnd 
is  that  liy  whii  h,  nocordiug  to  certain  estatilishe<l  nilcs, 
each  letter  of  tho  alphabet  acquires  the  significatiou 
of  another:  as  Aleph  that  of  l^n,  both  that  of  Ayin. 
Then,  again,  the  letters  nMur  ha  f«ad  HMnraid  and 
backward  (which  constitute  ttn  alphabat  of  Alliaal, 
«r  tha  tot  latter  that  of  tte  fewaUlb,  tha  iao. 
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«ad  «f  dM  tidrtatnth,  an^  Oe  mwM  (flMkhif  a»  al- 

fMbet  callrd  AUHjtn,  cIs^X).  See  Atbach.  The 
man  multiforiuus  Umm  trifles,  tba  wider  it  U  to  er- 
ifre  la  every  given  am  at  ■  reealt,  and  tin  leas  wit 

or  thought  U  required.  Thus  the  Christian  thenlo^'A' 
of  the  17th  century,  vrhich  it^lf  inclined  to  literal  lic> 
Vklf  aaA  vbleb,  Hy  its  strong  polemical  aspect  against 
the  Jewt,  was  led  to  a  diligent  atodj  of  the  cabalistic 
arts,  throagh  ttiem  fbnnd  •▼errwlitfra  In  the  OM  IWt. 
evidences  of  the  Cliri.»tian  do^jnifts  (o.  g,  G<'n.  i,  1, 

r'^rx-ia=rp:r  rmn"^  rtsba  2it  mn  na,  i.  e. jc/- 

ws,  $piritu$,  pater ;  tret  umtas  perftctii). 

In  the  1  !th  century  we  find  c\  i  lence  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  cabalistic  ideas  and  methods  in  the  works 
of  the  Spaniard  Raymond  LuUus ;  but  with  him,  as 
woU  as  among  his*  diri-i  t  jin'l  iiiilin.'ct  follmvcr';,  thecc 
elements  of  Judaic  philoMiphy  take  the  character  of 
aWjeiltlWtlee  and  superstitions  mora  than  of  grand 
specolative  theory.  Two  centuries  elapsed  afty  this 
before  the  Cattala  really  entered  the  circle  of  Christian 
mental  development.  Its  admi.ofion  was  prepared,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  wom<oot  acbo- 
kelielrai  ef  ArMotfe,  and  fiw  eonseqaamt  tendency  to- 
ward Plat'Tii'^  Mens,  altlioii^rh.  nf  course,  ihf^p  latt<T 
were  yet  in  their  more  elementary-  form,  as  they  hatl 
been  tran«mitted  to  Alexandria  by  Eastern  influences ; 
on  the  otiier  laand,  the  aame  resolt  was  conduced  by 
an  awakeafaiff  Interest  in  tiM  stadjr  of  natnre,  which, 
it  is  true,  wa^  still  in  apoalie,  dream-liko  infancy,  but 
was  the  more  inclined  to  entertain  ittielf  with  myste- 
ries, as  it  had  dUcovered  as  yet  but  few  natoial  laws. 
To  tlieae  was,  however,  joined  a  third  and  more  pow- 
.cifU  Inflnenee.  namely,  the  heHef  handed  down  by  the 
fathers  of  thf  fir^t  rvntiirics  that  all  tho  wi«dom  of  na- 
tions, and  chietiy  I'lat^mic  philosophy,  actually  Uxjk 
their  ori^  In  the  Hebraic  revelation ;  that,  in  a  more 
axtaBdad  aense  than  the  popolar  nlisioaa  histories  ad- 
mit, the  Jewish  people  were  the  paseewam  and  keep- 
er- '  T  .1  treasury  of  wisdom  and  knowlcdfrc  which  time 
or  zeal  <u.«  r<>search  could  alone  reveal.  What  wonder 
it  it,  then,  if  dM  BiamUon  of  the  CabaUsta  that  they 
pOMcssed  Boeh  a  trsasure  found  credence  and  gained 
them  followers?  The  profn^s.i  of  Christians  toward 
the  Cahala  was  prratly  hcljx'd  Ny  thi-  conversion  of  a 
lar^  number  of  Jews  to  Christianity,  in  which  they 
recognised  n  daaer  nlaliBn  to  their  Onostie  Tiewa,  and 
also  bjr  the  Chriatlaiu  perceivim;  that  Gnn<>ticism  conld 
b-wme  a  powerftal  instrument  for  the  conversion  of 
th*'  .Ifws.  Among  the  converted  Jews  we  notice  Paul 
Bicci,  physieian  in  ocdinaiy  to  the  Emperor  Maximil- 
iai,  and  aMhor  ef  CbM  Afnetkmtx  Jodaa  Ben 
Isaac  Abrabanel  (Leon  Hebrieus  i,  son  of  tHe  renowed 
Portuguese  exe^^i^t,  and  author  of  ttie  DuUogi  de  nnwrt. 
Among  Chri<>tians  we  will  only  mention  the  two  niost 
iipertant;  John  Pico  della  Miraadola  and  John  Kcnch- 
Bn  t  the  teoisr  as  a  highly  gifted  and  entlnuiastic  syn- 
cniti-t,  antiwf  of  f  'Ticbi  nr,i  rn'>b(tlutica  tecvndum 
mcreiam  SttipKitam  taptrntia;  lir/jr.  (1486) ;  the  other 
a  ftdtfafol  disciple  of  tlie  classics,  in  connection  with 
mjntidMB,  bat  eppoeed  to  aeliolasticisni  and  monachal 
terpitnde,  aadmr  of  Da  wr6o  vdrifiro  (1494);  De  arte 
eabhalitlica  (1517).  Hi-,  and  m  iu.'  otl)er  writinpi  of 
the  same  kind,  are  collected  in  tlie  work  Artt.t  Cabba- 
S$im  k,  t.  reeondita  theoltigite  et  pfut/tnipkur.  Srriptorum, 
IML  i  (onicus),  ex.  bibl.  J.  Pistoril  (liaale,  Ue7,M.). 
The  powerful  preponderance  of  the  reUglovs  and 
Cfiun  h  int<'rf->t>,  W'  l!  at;  tliovi-  of  |ir.i<  ti<  a!  [lolitics, 
which  became  perceptible  in  the  hrst  quarter  of  the 
IMh  eaatai^,  giTiag  to  the  mind  a  podtfra  impulse, 
and  to  f>tndics  a  substantial  foundation,  arrested  the 
farther  development  of  tho  Calwla;  and  when,  in  lat- 
ter tirne«i,  it  wa.s  occasionally  taken  ap  again,  it  was 
rsthcr  with  the  view  of  giring  a  high-sounding,  mys> 


to  rtand  hy  them: 
of  the  old  systems. 


▼I.  IteraAwv.— Aa  a  aoil  oT  aecsiaeiy  Mbjaet  of 

the  .«o-<-alIed  ()rientili»m,  sad  aW  of  BiMicnl  eradl- 
tion,  the  Cubala  is  mentioned  fajT  the  ancii  nt  arciUBO> 
logues  and  isagogics  (as  Cunetu,  Retpubl.  Htbr. ;  Wal- 
ton,  PrtAegg.;  Hettinger,  7Aesaifras  UML;  Leusdea, 
Pkilologtu  Htttr. ;  PfeMur,  CriUett  Amiw,  aad  maaj 
others);  but  thoy  contain  nothing  of  importance  re- 
specting it.  Much  more  copious,  though  not  yet  com- 
plete, b  the  information  contained  in  the  works  of  Bud* 
dena,  PUbmglm  Sbnuimt  (17(tt)«  Hackspaa,  Jfis- 
cslIsnSBr  BhMOi,  ArfMto  Aoen^  HsiaieMm^ 
Thfo^offv.  The  work  of  Sommer,  Specimen  thd-vriir 
Hokixrica  (Goth.  17;W),  is  (like  many  others  w  lii.  h  I  a- 
bricins  qaotaa  in  the  Biblii>grapkiii  Anti'i.  p.  2IG)  only 
a  polemhMHipdhMetic  attempt  at  tracing  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  die  Trinity  in  the  Cabala.   Of  a  higher 

philosophic  character  are  tlie  work'»  of  Wachter,  Spi- 
nozumut  im  Judenth'im,  and  Eluctdiirius  cabbalitticus  a. 
rtcondiUe  Ebnrwum  phitotophia  Arerw  receaMO  (Amst. 
1699),  in  which  the  polemic  tone  prevails.  Kaxt  are 
B^nage,  ffiit,  de$  Juif»  (torn.  HO,  and  Bnu^,  Hid. 
Philomphitr  (vol.  ii),  who,  however,  from  insufficient 
study  of  the  original  sources,  acknowledges  himself 
unable  to  master  its  intricate  Uatory.  Amoag  klar 
writers  we  find  the  well-known  works  of  TeaMOHUra, 
Tiedcmann,  and  Buhle.  The  line  of  the  aiore  recent 
monographic  researi  hr^  In  i^in^  with  Kleuker  (Riga, 
1786).  But  Christian  writers,  whose  early  knowledge 
of  laUiaie  literature  haa  been  fast  waning,  tfenerally 
forsake  it.  Tholnck's  treatise,  De  ortu  Cabbak*  (1837), 
treats  only  of  a  preliminary  question.  Lntterbeck,  in 
tho  first  volume  of  his  Xeuiett.  /jehrb' ;;n'  T.  lia-  a  very 
interesting  chapter  on  the  Jeairah  and  Zohar.  Moll- 
tor's  esteedTe  w«fk,  PUm  «L  GmiidUe  d.  Traditiom 
(1827,  pt.  i  iii),  is  chiefly  theoretical.  Reuchlin  (De 
arte  CiilJxUi.itira,  1517)  is  still  a  valuable  authority. 
One  of  the  latest  is  fUheridge  (JeruMolem  and  Tiberias, 
Load.  1856, 12nio).  Next  to  the  extensive  work  of 
Ad.  FkwKk,  2«  >ratM»  ea  la  fVibeevM 
Hebreux  (Parin,  1R4-2 ;  tr.  by  Jellinek,  Lpa.  1844^  we 
name  the  I'Mloaiiphia  CfAbaMtlcn  et  p<miMa$miu  (1882) 
of  M.  Freystadt.  See  the  /  >  i.  Reciet^  Fdku  1866; 
Ckriilian  RemenUnxmeer,  April,  1862. 

The  earliest  cabaUtt  was  Asarld,  whose  Commtentarjf 
ON  tie  DorHnt-  of  the  Sfphin^fh  (r'Ttp  -rr  'r'"G), 
in  questions  and  answers,  has  been  published  (War- 
aaw,  1798 «  Berl.  18S0);  also  his  Commmlary  on  <Ae 
Sotiff  ofSoitf/n  (Altona,  1764),  usually  asdibed  lo  hto 
pupil  Nachmauides  or  Iiantl>an  (q.  v.). 

Among  the  most  important  caballsts  we  find  Rabbi 
Moses  Ben  Kachman,  author  of  the  Booh  of  Faitk  <md 
Hope  (lin^a^  i  ^        ^  Castile,  author  of 

i^^'X  "^t^^i^  (Dtasrs^Xi^;  B.ltoea,of  Ooideva, 
D''3"ia*^  (Garden  of  Pomegranates) ;  R.  Isaac 

Loria,  C^SiV^n  "^EO  «/  'A«  Wanderin;,x  of 

Souls);  RChayim  Vital,  C'n  VJ  (rree  of  Life) ;  R. 
NastaU  Baa  Jacob  Sldiaaaa,  t^^fl?  pKS  {VaOey  of 
the  King);  R.  Ahraham  Cohen,  of  Herrera  (vulp. 
Iriva),  ff^Wn  iro  (Door  of  Ne€am).  Some  of 
these  works  (translated  into  T.atin)  are  to  be  found 
whole  or  in  their  principal  p  irtt^  in  the  Kahbnia  Dt- 
nudata  of  Chr.  Knorr,  of  Kosenroth  (Sulsb.  1677, 3  vols. 
4to),  with  all  kinds  of  exegetical  apparatus,  and  some 
texts  from  the  Zohar.  The  cabalistic  literature  is 
ftally  noticed  in  Rartolocci's  Btbtiothem  Afaifna  Rahhin- 
iea  and  in  WolfTs  Bibtiothf  i  I!''T<>ti.  torn,  ii  am]  iv, 
though  not  in  the  correct  order  and  construction ;  see 
also  P.  Boer,  Geachiehie  der  Lehrm  aUrr  Secten  der  Jth 
den,  und  der  Cabbala  (BrOnn,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Senet, 
De  Caltbala  Judfrorum  (Rost.  1702) ;  Sennert,  De  Cri>- 
boln  (Wittenl).  I6.')6);  and  copecially  the  cnjtiou-  li-t 
of  ejqKwitions  apon  the  works  of  Simon  ben-Jochai, 
the  rspnted  ftMinder  of  Caballsai,  i^ren  by  FOrst,  BH>- 

liotheea  JwJ  :l  n,  iii,  320  «q.  We  may  upeeify  th^ol- 
lowing:  Zuuz,  Uotttsd.  \'ortrdge  der  Jttdea  (Berlin, 
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OABASILAS 


CABUL 


Mf>,  |k.  401  tq.  t  Landftaer,  is       LkemmihH  dm  \ 

OHmtf,  vol.  rii  (1845) ;  yiii,  81J  aq. ;  Joel,  Religioiu- 
phlloiophif  de*  Hohar  ^Lpz.  1849);  Jellinek,  Moifs  brn- 
Schfm-Jtih  lie  Lean  (Lpi.  1851);  Bntra^  tur  Grtch. 

Kabbala  (Lft.  1868) ;  AmtwaU  KaUalueltar  Mgttik 
{Lpt.  1868) ;  aniPkibmfkiBmiKaUtdak(Lf».  1854);  I 
Steinnchnc'iilcr.  Jrwi.ih  Lilerafurf  (I^nd.  l><o7),  p.  104 
115,  2^-»)'J;  Muuk,  Mfianffrt  tie  I'hUmrphie  Juivt  et 
Artdte  (Par.  1859),  p.  190  sq. ;  and  ejipecially  the  ina»»  j 
terly  analjais  of  Um  £okar  bgr  Iguu  SMtn,  Bm-Cka- 1 
nanjn,  k-v ;  th«  Ivdd  tMittM  oT  Grltz,  GmA.  ier  Jn- 
(l  n.y'n,  !  I  J  4.')9;  and  the  aMc  review  of  it  by  iJiw, 
H,  n-rhanoHja,  v,  p.  825  »q.  (also  Lpz.  18G3,  p.  73  >*5). 
Ginsbarg  hjui  lately  published  a  compendious  but  co> 
pkKU  and  clear  work  entitled  7%$  Kabkdak,  etc  ^«mL 
1865),  in  which,  however,  h<  oontravnti  tlw  tra^Mon- 
al  vit'w  of  till'  authorsliij)  liy  nibl)is  Akiba  and  Den-Jo- 
chai,  and  asoigns  it  an  ori>an  prior  to  the  Zohar,  which 
hb  attributes  to  Moaea  of  LeMt  coosidering  tUi  mill* 
or  aa  the  ofTitpring  than  the  ymront  of  ( 'uh.iliHin. 

Cabasilaa,  Nicolaa,  an.'tii)ishnp  of  Tlic<«)nlonica 
in  1354,  a  flrm  supporter  of  the  rights  and  independence 
of  the  Greeka  against  the  Roman  Chnrdu  In  the 
Hesychastic  controversy  ho  took  part  with  the  monks 
of  Mount  Attio-i  fij^iiin-it  n,\rliiam  (q.  v.).  He  wrote 
aeveral  works  among  which  are,  1.  ExpodHm  of  the 
Gmk  lAtmiyy  (Greek),  tmniilflted  into  Latin  }jf  Her* 
ret,  and  given  In  the  UMiolhrca  Patrvm  nnder  the 
title  Compfnd»o$a  mtfrprrtntio  in  Divimm  Ofiehm: 
and,  2.  Htpi  ri/c  iv  Xfnirrifj  Xnj'/r,  etc.,  Lije  of  Jettu 
Ckritt  (Ingoldat.  1604 ;  a  hwl  Latin  version).  *  Tbb  book 
fa  of  vain*  at  illalnting  tlM  myilieal  tMMOBC]^  anon 
the  Byzantine  ^Titers.  Sec  r:iv<>.  fh'ft.  Lit.  anno  1350 ; 
Stud.'u.  Krit.  1843,  p.  724 ;  Uasz,  Die  My^ik  d,  N.  Ka- 
htmUu,  etc.  (Greifsw.  U4«)|  Walch,  JBiUiotktea  Tte- 
olofpni,  i,  MO ;  ii,  570. 

Cabasilas,  Nilus,  uncle  of  the  preceding,  a  Greek 
theologian,  ami  archbishop  of  The!<sjilonica  in  the  first 
half  of  the  14th  century.  lie  wrote  lltfH  rwv  ai'rwv 
riic  InAifOuwncvc  ttantuwuc,  flrrt  inintod  at  London 
(n.  d.),  afterward,  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Rn^el  (1544>; 
a^iiin  at  Frankfort  (16oo),  and  at  ilaiuault  (ITiDM).  In 
it  he  shows  that  tiie  arbitrary  claims  of  the  papacy 
were  the  trna  cauaa  of  the  schism  between  the  £ast  and 
West.  He  wrote  also  llfpi  nfc  opx^K  rov  TtAwa 
(Franefort,  1555,  8vo ;  Hanover,  1C08,  with  the  works 
of  H.trLiam).  Dupin  says  that  these  writings  are  "  full 
of  learning."  The  liook  on  tlw  papal  supremacy  was 
translated  into  English  bj  Grassop  (Loodoo,  1660,  8to). 
Cabasilas  died  In  1850.— Hoefer,  iVbw.  Biag,  GMnle, 
tOI,!.^:  rave,  HiM.  /.>/.,  WhaitMi'a  AppMBdix;  Do. 
pto,  £cde4.  Writeri,  cent.  xir. 

Ckb«Miit(CU(fsMfCin),  Jmmm,  an  eminent  Reman 

canonist,  wa.-*  bnrn  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  IflOl  or  W):>, 
entered  the  congregation  of  the  Orator>'  1G2)J,  and  died 
at  Alx,  ased  ti^rigr^ooe.  Sept  25, 1685.  At  Home  he 
vaa  legariled  aa  aa  ancle  in  eveiy  thing  relating  to 
the  aanoo  bw  and  oaanlstry,  and  a  good  Oriental 

ieiwlar*  He  wrote  Juris  {'nn'miri  thmria  fi  jtnmM 
(tto,  1696,1808,  and  t>y  (iil>ert,  with  notes,  etc.,  1738) ; 
also  Hidarianm,  Conciliorum  H  Caaomcm  tnn'cm  ail- 
lateenm  v^^nmtpu  EocUtia  ritmum^  objjfmMeokmmm- 
cfmabulii  ad  notlra  ttmpte  tempnra,  tuittda  eednkuliea 
(IkjsI  cd.  Lugd.  lf"iH5,  fol. ;  again,  Lyons,  172.1 ;  and  in 
an  abridged  form,  1776,  8vo). — Laudoo,  EocUmutical 

Cab'bon  (Tleb.  Kabbon',  "iaS,  in  Syriac,  a  cake ; 
8ept.  Xafi^  r.  XajSpa  and  Xafifia),  a  place  in 
tiie  **pllaln**  of  Jndah,  mentioned  between  Efnen  and 

T.ahmam  (Josh,  xv,  4'i);  possibly  the  sime  with 
MAriiBKNAU  (1  ('hron.  ii,  4'.*).  It  is  perhaps  the 
nio<lern  rained  site  eUKufeir.  marked  by  Van  da  Yilde 

(.l/ff/'l  at  1"  milos  h<)iith-04ist  of 

^bet.     Sec  CUMML-MISX. 

CMila  (nun,  rtmft*i  8^  nawj  waeues, 


4         1>np"4^  •  ▼Milt  or  erir(8»aa  Mt|li)«tt- 

in  the  dungeon,  and  under  ground,  for  the  separate 
continement  of  prisoners  (Jer.  xxxvii,  16).  Others 
(Scheid,  in  the  IHst.  Lugdun.  p.  988)  understand  it  tO 
mean  a  curved  post,  i.  e.  (4s  ttodu  (oomp.  Jer.  XX|  2, 
8;  nds,  S6).   The  idea  eonyeyed  in  elthar  case  is 

that  the  prophet  suffered  the  most 
some  impriaunmeut.    Sets  rftiaoH. 

GUUi,  also  eaUed  Alm<,  a  leaned ! 

who  became  noted  for  maintaining  the  superiority  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  Muhaniiiied.  lieiug  summoned  iH-foro 
the  Divan,  he  silenced  the  two  "  cadilaskers"  of  Kuu- 
melia  and  Anatolia.  He  was  then  set  at  Uber^,  bat 
tlie  anltan,  harlng  listened  to  the  Aseossion,  rsfeiTed 
the  matter  to  the  mufti  and  cadi  of  Const  intinople. 
This  time  Cabiz  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
death.    He  was  executed  on  Sept.  19, 1527.    An  edict 

Cbliahad  on  oceasion  of  his  execution  forbade  all  Mo> 
rnmedansi,  nnder  penalty  of  death,  to  prefbr  (bene^ 

forth  ahc  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  to  that  "f  If ftliant- 
med. — lloefer,  BtoffrapUe  (Jiniralt,  viii,  27. 
Cahral.  Fraw^oib,  a  Jesnit  missionarj,  was  born 

in  1528  at  Covilhiia,  in  Portii^cal,  and  entenvl  the  Skxu 
ety  of  Jesus  at  Goa.  Appointed  a  missionary,  he  trav> 
er.sed  great  part  of  Indb  and  Asia.  After  spending 
Mveral  yean  aa  proftesM  of  tbeologjr  at  Goa,  he  was 
made  yice-pmrindal  In  Japan.  He  baptised,  in  1575, 
the  kin^:  i  f  Hnngo,  who  several  years  Ijcfore  had  re- 
ceived lio.-pitably  Francis  Xavier,  but  was  not  con- 
verted until  the  arrival  of  Cabral.  He  passed  over 
into  China,  where  be  labored  abundantly,  and  thenoa 
returned  to  Goa,  where  he  gbvemed  the  house  of  the 
I*rofe«8ed  thirty-eight  years.  He  died  at  Goa,  .April 
16, 1609. — Alegambe,  ScripL  Svc.JetUi  Uoefer,  How, 
/N(y.CMrafa,TUi,86. 

Calral  (Heb.  Kahul\  I) '=3,  according  to  et^moU 

ogy,  kmmdf  bat  signification  nnoartatn  £see  belowj), 
the  name  of  a  town  and  a  distriet. 

1.  (Sept.  Xa/?wX,  but  other  copies  blend  with  the 
following  words  into  .Vw/ja/ia9o^tA.)  A  city  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  apparently  at 
the  nosthern  part,  bqrond  BetlwEmak  (Josh,  xix,  '27X 
It  seems  to  eomapond  to  tlie  villafce  CkoMo  (XajSw- 
Xei)  mentioned  by  Josephus  {L>fr,  §  4  i.  I'O  at  on  the 
confines  of  IHolemais,  in  Galilee,  40  stadia  from  Juta- 
pata.  A  fortnaa  by  the  name  of  Kabul  is  mentioned 
by  Arabwn  geographers  in  the  district  of  SaiiMl  (Ro> 
senmOller,  Amaled.  Arab,  iii,  20).  Dr.  Robinson, 
during  his  last  vi>it  tn  I'ale^tine,  accordin.;ly  found  a 
village  called  KoImI  on  hb  way  to  .\ccho,  situated  "on 
the  left,  among  the  lower  hills"  (^Bibliotk.  Saera,  1858, 
p.  121 ;  lAer  Bibl.  Rei.  p.  88;  for  TalsMuUoal  notfeaa, 
see  Schwarz.  PaUsf.  p.  Ut2). 

2.  (Sept.  translates  "Oinov.  fioundary,  but  m  nvf> 
Icct  of  the  context,  rer.  12,  which  iaTors  the  detiv»> 
tion  of  Simonis  {OmmaM.  p.  417]  and  HlUar  {Oittmad, 
p.  4.36,  775],  as  1.  q.  "  something  exhaled,  aa  nothing ;" 
Josephus  [.4n^.  viii,  5,  3]  calls  it  XtifiaXuiv,  and  sa3r8 
[apparently  fnim  conjecture]  that  it  is  a  Phoenician 
wad  indicative  of  duiatitfactimt.)  A  district  contain- 
ing ''twenty  eltiee,**  n^ren  to  lOmm,  Idngef  Tyre,  by 
Solomon,  in  acknowlcdtnnent  of  the  important  services 
which  he  had  rendered  toward  the  building  of  tlio  Tem- 
ple (1  Kings  ix,  13).  Hiram  was  by  no  means  pleased 
with  the  fdit,  and  the  district  received  the  name  of  Ca> 
bul  (as  if  signiAnng  tmfJMmtff)  tttm  tbls  drrnmatanee. 
The  situation  of  Calml  has  been  disputed  ;  but  we  arc 
content  to  accept  the  information  of  .losophus  (Ant. 
viii,  5,  3),  who  seems  to  place  it  in  the  north-west  part 
of  Galilee,  adjacent  to  Tyre.  The  ktngBlag  town, 
named  Oahul  (Josh,  xix,  87),  being  also  In  Galilee,  it 
is  jiossilile  that  it  was  one  of  the  twenty  towns  consit'n- 
ed  to  Hiram,  who,  to  ntark  hi>  dissatisfaction,  applied 
the  signifleant  name  of  this  one  town  to  the  whole  dla* 
trict.  The  cause  of  Hiram's  dislike  to  what  Solomon 
doubtless  considered  a  lilieral  gift  is  very  unaeitain. 
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It  bM  been  esi|)ictaied  (Kitto,  Pictorial  BSble^  nota  on 
1  Kiqga  is,  that  **pn>Ubly,  m  th«  FbcNiickiw 
ware  •  BuniliaM  tad  ooniHarebd  people,  Hfiain  wMiad 

rather  for  a  pnrt  of  the  coatit,  which  was  now  in  the 
baniiA  uf  iH>lunion,  and  wu  therefore  nut  pre purc<l  to 
approve  of  a  district  which  might  have  been  of  oonsid* 
erable  valiae  ia  tiie  eyat  of  aa  agrieoltuial  people  lilie 
th*  Hslmwt.  Parfaapa  the  towoa  wars  in  part  pay- 
ment of  what  Solomon  owed  Hiram  fur  his  variuus 
eervicea  and  contributions." — Kitto,  s.  v.  See  HiRAit. 

Cad'dia  (Kat'i'iV.  or  rather  IVit'c'if,  iis  most  texts 
taad;  fH^)  al<<j  Josi-[)hii»,  FatVir  or  Va(i)v,  Ant.  xUt,  1, 

S;  deriTatioa  onoertatn,  see  Grimm,  Uemdb.  in  loc.). 
tf»  famaaw  (AanoXa^i^inwc)  of  JoAmiAit  (q.  v.),  the 
eldest  brother  af  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mace,  il,  2). 

Cadanuuui,  Jobabx  Giobo.,  »  Qaniuua  theolo- 
gian of  the  17th  eentniy,  wbi  bom  at  Oachati,in  Sax- 
ony, and  stuiiii-il  at  .lena  and  WittcnlxTu',  when*  ho 
took  his  degree  in  IG^.  In  166<>  he  became  paiitor  at 
Dahleo,  and  in  1676  archdeacon  at  Wtirzen,  where  be 
died,  Dec  28, 1687.  Among  hia  writings  are  Duputa- 
tio  de  Catua  InMtnanentaH  Jiutijicatumis  (Jena,  I6o0, 
410): — Disji.  lit  prinrijiiU  Imtrutn'trum  Aclpiium  (Wit- 
tenb.  1664,  4to)  i—De  Jmtitia  Dittribudva  (1651,  4to) : 
— Z>e  Mi^uuae  Om,  U»y^-BMkt,  JHom.  Bkg,  CM- 

mt-,  viii,  63. 

Ca'dte  {JLaifK  r.  K$acc  md  Ki^),  a  Graeized 
turn (1  Maec  xi,  63,  78)  of  the-naaie  of  Kedssh  (q. 

T.)  fai  Napht.ili  (.loah.  xx,  7). 

Ca'dis-Bar'nd  (Kd^iic  Bapv^),  a  Grtednd  fimn 
(Judith  r,  14)  of  Kaoesh-babxsa  (q.  ▼.). 

Cad'ntel  (Ko^ififXar  r.  r.  KaMfXerX  am  of  the 

Levites  who«  "sons"  retamed  from  the  captivity,  and 
who  as!(tst4^d  at  the  musical  performances  at  the  resto- 
ration of  the  tPiiiple  worship  (1  E.<i(lr.  v,  26,  58);  eri- 
dently  the  Kaumiki.  (q.  ▼)  of  the  Ueb.  tazta  (£in  ii, 
«;  Heh.Tli,4ll;  xii,M). 

Cadonici,  Giovaxm,  an  Italian  theoli^^,  was 
ben  at  Yeniee  in  1706,  and  became  a  caaon  of  the 
ebatrii  of  Creaiona»   He  waa  a  man  of  leafninff,  and 

oppaM"1  thr  prcten.«»ons  of  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  ' 
doctrines  of  the  Molinists.  In  a  curious  work,  entitled  \ 
An  Exposition  of  this  passage  of  8t.  Aui;ustine,  The 
Cbareh  of  Jeeoa  Chriat  shall  be  ia  aal^ection  to  aeca> 
W  prinees,**  be  shorvs  diai  aa  ptiaoee  atb  an1)|eet  to 
the  Church  in  things  spiritual,  so  the  Church  is  bound 
to  obey  them  in  things  temporal;  and  that  in  ancient 
Btnilaa,  as  the  Amhrosiaa,  "M/BmuMc^  eta.,  |ngr«r 
waa  made,  apedaUy  and  bj  anBe^  erm  ftr  fsneco- 
tine  princea.  He  wrote  uso  Aawsiiwt  de  9t.  Augvt- 
tin  (1763) ;  />  Animnbtu  JuMorum  (Rome,  1766,  2  vols. 
4to).  He  died  Feb.  27, 1786.— Landoo,  Ecd.  Diet.  a. 
T.;  Heaf«,JWw«.My.MiMsvlii,7l. 

Oadftta.  BmJnmjkum. 

Cscilia.  SeeCEcn.iA. 

Cacilian.    See  Donatists. 

CaBdmon  or  Cedmon,  an  Anglo-Saxon  Benedic- 
tine and  i*>et,  liorn  in  Northunilierland,  died  at  Whit- 
bj  ia  676  or  680.  He  ia  the  first  person  of  wIkhb  we 
posMse  any  metrical  oompodtion  in  our  remaenlar. 
It  ia  a  kind  of  «jde,  of  eighteen  line*,  cplohrating  the 
praisea  of  tlm  Creator,  preserved  in  Alfred's  transla- 
UsaofBsde.  "Bede  gives  the  feUowing  account.  Caed- 
Bion  seems  to  have  bad  the  care  of  the  cattle  of  tlie 
monks  of  Whitby.  It  appears  to  liaTe  been  the  eo»- 
t^jni  ..f .  ir  -^ixon  forpfathcfi  to  amuse  themselves  at 
aupper  with  improvisatore  descants  accompanied  by 
harp,  aa  ia  still  practised  at  meednga  of  the  Welsh 
hardi*.  Cedmon.  when  the  harp  passed  round  among 
the  ftt^tUt.  was  fain,  as  it  appruachcd  him,  to  shrink 
away  from  the  assenil'ly  ami  n  tire  to  his  own  house. 
Oaea^  after  it  liad  thus  happened,  as  be  was  aleeping  at 
ii|^tfiCMBa€sa  aaaBMdtaaajtoUniy'CwbBOOf  aiaf 


me  aoQietliing.'  He  replied, '  I  cannot  ^ifi*  aadlw 
told  how  ilia  iaabUiliy  leatag  liad  be^n  tiie  canae  of  hia 
quitting  the  halt.    *Tet  tlm  most  sing  to  me,'  said 

tho  voirn.  '  ^Vhat  must  I  sinj^  ?'  .-aid  hu.  '  Sin^;  nio 
the  origin  of  tilings.'  The  subject  thus  given  him,  ho 
composed  the  short  ode  in  question.  Whea  lie  awoka, 
the  words  were  fast  in  iiit  mind.  Cagdmon  in  the 
morning  told  hia  vision  and  repeated  bis  song.  The 
ttr.ct  Mills,  that  the  alibe.-'s  Hilda,  and  the  learned  men 
whom  she  had  collected  round  tier  in  hex  moaaaterj  at 
AVliitby,  believed  that  he  had  neeived  Anon  beaTea  die 
gift  of  song,  and  when  on  the  morrow  he  returned  with 
a  poetic  paraphrase  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  M-hich 
they  had  given  him  to  versify  as  a  test  of  his  inspire* 
tion,  they  at  once  ackoowletlged  tlie  verity,  and  ear> 
aai^jr  baaongbt  bim  to  beeooM  a  member  of  thdr  ooai> 

pany.  He  composed  nunicrinis  jKX'ms  on  wicred  sub- 
jects, which  were  sung  in  the  abl^cy.  Sacri'd  subjects 
were  bis  delight,  and  to  them  be  confined  himself.  He 
continued  ia  the  monastery  for  the  rsmainder  of  hia 
life,  and  fiicrB  lie  died,  aa  is  oonjeetored,  abovt  880. 
The  aothenticity  of  the  little  |>oen)  alx>ve  mentioned  is 
perhaps  unquestionable. .  But,  Ijesides  this,  a  very  long 
Saxon  poem,  which  is  a  metrical  parapbraae  on  parts 
of  the  Scriptures,  is  atldbntod  to  Csdnon.  An  edi- 
tion of  it  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  In  1656,  under  the 
care  of  .luiiin*.  Hit  kei*  expresses  doubtn  wln  tht  r  thi- 
poem  can  be  attributed  to  so  early  a  period  as  the  time 
of  Cmlmon.  He  thinks  he  perceives  certain  Dana* 
Saxoniams  in  it  which  woald  lead  him  to  refer  it  to  a 
much  later  period.  It  has  been  again  printed,  with  a 
much  more  aceurutc  text,  by  Mr.  ThoriM-,  as  a  puhlica- 
tion  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Load.  8vo,  1882). 
Mr.  Thorpe  Is  of  opinion  that  R  Is  aahstentlally  tin 
work  of  Cwdmnn,  but  with  some  sophistications  of  a 
later  periiKl,  and  in  this  opinion  our  lie!>t  .Anf:kvSaxon 
scholars  appear  inclined  to  coincide." — /'tnny  Cydef^ 
dia,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Biographie.  Genemle,  viii,  84. 

Cselestlua.    See  Celestii-s. 

CaerulariuB,  Mk  haki.,  patriarch  of  ConstantblO* 
pie  (A.D.  1048-1059).  He  was  one  of  the  chief  pa». 
meters  of  the  great  schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches.  In  105-1  Pope  I.co  IX  sent  le^rates 
to  ('onstantinople  to  accommotlatc  matters  ;  but  they, 
being  displeased  at  the  treatment  they  received,  left  a 
written  letter  of  excommnnicatlop,  directed  against  the 
patriareli,  on  the  altar  of  the  elmrch  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
dofinrtod.  having  fhakcn  oflT  the  dust  fn  iii  tlirir  fret. 
The  oetcnsiblo  causes  of  difference  l<etween  the  church- 
•a,  aa  detailed  in  a  letter  written  by  Ccnilarius  and 
Leo^  archbishop  of  Acryda,  to  John,  bishop  of  Trani, 
were  the  following :  that  the  Latins  c«a»ecrated  with 
unleavened  lircid  ;  that  they  added  the  v«tA^  /•  /  "ipie 
to  the  creed  of  the  Church;  that  they  taught  that  the 
ioab  of  Ibe  faithftal  make  expialioa  la  tin  flrsa  of  Paiw 
gatoty ;  aad  tliat  in  some  other  rewpects  they  difllFred 
in  their  eoatoma  from  those  of  the  East.  After  this 
outrage  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  lepites,  Cterularius 
called  together  a  synod  at  Constantinople  1064,  and 
cxeommwiieated  tbam  and  Aeir  adtwreate.  Csnniia> 
rins  himself  waa  a  man  of  ntnliifious  views  and  nrro- 
gant  disposition,  and  little  likely  to  ward  off  the  tinal 
rapture  with  Rome,  which  in  fort  took  place.  How- 
ever, the  Emperor  Isaac  Comnenius  took  umbrage  at 
his  beharior,  and,  A.D.  10B9,  having  eauaed  lihn  to  be 
seized,  sent  him  to  Prieconnesns.  Cirrularius  refused 
to  resign  the  {wtriarchal  throne  as  the  enipert)r  en- 
deavored to  compel  him  to  do,  but  died  shortly  after- 
ward In  exile.— Baron.  AtmatfM,  xi,  A.D.  1064;  Ifo^ 
hehn,  CA.  ni$t.  cent,  xi,  pt  ii,  eli.  ill ;  Neander,  Ck. 
niitoTy,  Ui,  680. 

Caeaar  (Gnecized  llmdap;  lience  the  Germ,  titie 
Russian  Tzur),  a  name  assumed  l>y  or  conferred 
u{)on  all  the  Roman  i  inperor-'  uft<  r  Julius  r.T^ar  (who 
ia  aaid  to  have  been  so  named  from  his  ba>ing  been 
bora  hf  a  auiglcal  cparatioB,  cano).  Ia  tbla  waj 
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to  Bome  (AcU  xxv,  12.  21 ;  o 
wtum  WM  tlw  MNurl  of  Ih* 


It  Immb*  ft  tort  of  title,  like  Pluraoh,  and,  u  anch, 
is  nsiullya^M  to  tho  Mnperort  ia  tba  Mew  Teet*> 
tnent,  as  tbt  tovwdfcii  of  Jndaa  (John  six,  15;  Acts 

xrii,  7),  without  their  distinctive  proper  nittnes.  See 
also  AuoDSTua.  It  was  to  him  that  the  Jews  paid  triU- 
vto(IIattzxii,17;  Luke  xz,  2*2;  wiii,  2),  andto  him 
th.it  ''U'  h  Jews  afl  were  cieet  Romam  had  the  right  of 
a[i[Kal(Actexxv,  11;  xxvi,  82;  xxviil.IO);  in  which 
if  thfir  cau«e  was  a  criiiiinal  one,  they  wore  Bent 
oomu.  riiny,  tpp.  x,  97), 
jMNT  (PhlL  |y,  S2). 
The  ra><ar<>  inentinnpd  in  the  New  Testament  are  Au- 
j^nstua  (Luke  li,  1),  TilM-rius  (Luiie  ili,  1;  xx,  22), 
Claudios  (Acta  xi,  28).  Nero  (Acts  xxv.  8);  Cali^rula, 
irho  tnooooded  Tiborias,  ia  not  mootioned.  Soo  each 
num.  OBFliiLtT,2t,MoH<MmBBOU>b 

CMan'a  (Kaw^tpctti,  la  tiio  Targmn  f«D'*pX 

the  name  of  several  citiex  iimler  the  n<iniiin  nile,  (rfven 
to  tbem  in  compUment  of  some  of  the  emperors ;  espo- 
ddfy  of  two  toqnfftuit  toww  In  Mortliw. 

1.  CjBsarea  Pai>.*wtTv.k  (Kataapiia  if  ITaXn/oTi'- 
»>ijc),  or  "Cieaarea  of  l'al<'*tiiic'*  (so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  other  Caesarea),  or  simply  Cesarea 
(wtthoot  addition,  ttom  its  ominoDoo  the  Roman 
lartiopoUo  of  Pialsirtiiw,  and  tho  rsoMneo  of  the  proco- 
•fator).  The  naineroiis  pa-«5a^p«  in  which  it  occurs 
fActs  viii,  40;  ix,  :U)  ;  x,  1,  21 ;  xi,  11 ;  xii,  19;  xriii, 
22;  xxi,  8,  16;  xxiii,  23,  33;  xxv,  1,  4,  6,  13)  show 
lunr  importiat  ft  ptaoo  this  city  ooeopiei  in  the  Acts 
of  tboApostios.  It  WM  altQated  on  dio  odut  of  Psles- 
tine,  on  the  line  of  the  great  ro.id  from  Tyro  t<>  K^rypt, 
and  about  halfway  between  Juppa  and  Dura  (Josepbua, 
War,  i,  21,  5).  The  journey  of  the  a|mao  Peter  from 
Joppn  {At^  Xf  24)  ooenpied  ntliar  awm  than  •  day. 
On  tho  odnr  hand,  Panfi  Joumof  tmn  Ptolemais 
(Acts  xxi,  «)  was  accomplbhed  within  the  day.  Tho 
<li<itance  (torn  Jerusalem  is  stated  by  Josephus  in  round 
numbers  as  600  stadia  ^Ant.  xiii,  11,  2 ;  ICor,  i,  3.  5). 
The  Jonualom  Itinerary  gives  sixty^cight  miles  (  Wrs- 
tdtng,  p.  600;  see  Robinson,  Bib.  Ret.  til,  45).  It  has 
l»een  ascertained,  however,  that  there  was  a  shorter 
road  by  Amtipatrit  than  that  which  is  given  in  tho 
IthMfwyi— ft  point  of  ooaie  Importance  in  Nftnoeo  to 
the  niicht-joumey  of  Acts  xxiii.  See  Axtipatris. 
Tl]e  actual  dLstancu  in  a  direct  line  is  forty-eeven  Eng- 
lish miles. 

In  Strabo't  tbno  tbora  was  on  this  point  of  tho  ooast 
morel  J  a  town  eallod  Strato'a  Towor,**  wHh  a  land- 
ing-place (Tnii'iioofiov  t\ioi  ),  whi  roas,  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  Carsarea  is  spoken  uf  as  toeing  the  head  of  Ju- 
dsea  ("JudiBAjcaput^"  Tac  Hitl.  ii,  79).  It  was  in 
this  interval  that  the  city  was  built  by  Herod  tho 
Great  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  9,  6;  Stratio,  xvi,  2,  27; 
Pliny.  //.  X.  V,  1')).  Tlii'  work  w.is,  in  f.K  t,  .iccom- 
plished  in  ten  yeans.  The  utmost  care  and  expense 
won  IftTilhod  on  the  building  of  Cesarea.  It  was  a 
pnmd  aMftnment  of  the  reign  of  Ilorod,  who  named  it 
la  honor  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  The  full  name 
mtCa-juireaSfbasU  {Kai/tdotia  i-V  ■Jdrrr/;,  .I<iM'|ih.  AnI, 
xvi,  6, 1).  It  was  sometimes  called  Otsarea  UtraUmitf 
and  sometimes  also  (from  its  position)  Maritime  (Umtrta 
(irafMktoQ,  Joseph.  War,  iii,  9,  1,  or  r;  f  jti  fla.Xarry,  ih. 
vii,  1,  3).  The  magnilicence  of  Cieiarea  is  de!«  ril>ed 
in  dct.iil  by  Josephus  in  two  places  (.4n/.  xv,  9;  War, 
i,  21).  The  chief  features  were  connected  with  the 
harbor  (Itself  eallod  Zt/Sowrftc  Xt^^r,  on  eolns  and  bf 
,1  isophti'*,  Anf.  xvii,  5,  1).  which  was  rqiial  in  nzc  to 
the  i'incuH  of  Athenit.  The  whole  coast  of  Palestine 
may  bo  saiil  to  l>c  extremely  inhospitable,  exposed  as 
it  is  to  the  fury  of  the  wostom  ttornM,  with  no  aataial 
port  aflbrding  adoqaate  shelter  to  tho  TOiaali  iwortfnfr 
to  it.  To  roinc  ly  this  defect,  Herod,  who,  though  an 
arbitrary  tyrant,  lii  l  much  for  the  improvement  of  Jn- 
daa,  set  about  en-i  ting,  at  immense  cost  and  labor, 
ono  of  Aa  moot  stupendoos  works  of  antiquity.  He 

■nlai  wU^  piatootad  tha 


port  of  CMinft  OB  tfw  MWth  and  west,  leaving  otij  ft 
snflkient  opoalaiK  te  ya—li  to  enter  from  tho  nofdi) 
so  that,  within  tho  oBidoaod  epaco,  a  float  might  iVk 

at  all  weathers  in  perfect  security.  This  breakwater 
was  constructed  of  immense  bloclis  of  stone  brou^'ht 
fh>m  a  groat (Bmace,  and  sank  to  th«dla|tfl  of  flO  fatb- 
onia  ia  tha  aaa.  Bntad  landiag-wham 
tho  harbor,  and  oonsfrfenooa  ftoni  tho  aea  waa  a  i 

pie  dc'licutoil  to  f'.i-^;ir  an<!  to  Honip,  utid  containing 
colossal  Htatue^  of  tiu-  emperor  ami  the  iniijerial  city. 
Besides  thU,  Ilerud  aiided  a  theatre  and  an  amphithe- 
atre; and,  when  the  whole  was  finislied,  ho  fixed  hia 
residence  there,  and  thus  elevated  the  city  to  the  rank 
of  the  civil  uiid  inilitar)'  capital  of  Judtea,  which  rmk 

iit  continued  to  ei^oy  as  long  as  the  country  remained 
a  provinee  of  the  Rooian  emfdro  (aoo*  Dr.  Hansford, 
Script.  Otaetteer).  Vespasian  was  first  declared  em. 
!  peror  at  Caisarca,  and  he  raised  it  to  tho  rank  of  a  Ro- 
man "colony"(<i.  v.),  granting  it,  first,  exemption  from 

itiu  capitation  tax,  and  afterward  from  the  ground  tax- 
eo  (tho  real  jm  ItaHemi).  The  plaoo  was,  however, 
inh  thitcil  chiefly  by  Gentiles,  though  some  thousands 
of  Jews  lived  in  it  (Joseph.  Wnr,  iii,  9, 1 ;  iii,  14;  Ant, 
\  XX,  8,  7;  Ufe,  11).  It  seems  there  was  a  standing 
dis|Mita  hatwoon  tho  Jewish  and  Gentile  inhabitanta 
I  of  Oesateft  to  wMch  of  them  tho  cHy  really  bekogod. 
'  The  former  claimed  it  as  having  been  built  liy  a  Jew, 
I  me^ninK  King  Hcro<1 ;  the  latter  admitted  this,  but 
contended  that  he  built  it  for  them,  and  not  for  Jews, 
seeing  that  he  had  filled  it  with  statoea  and  templca 
of  their  gods,  which  the  latter  abominated  (Joseph, 
ll'ir,  ii,  13,  7).  'I"hi>  quarrel  ^ii'mctiim-t  came  to  blows, 
and  eventually  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Emperor 
Nero,  whose  dodalon  ia  flavor  of  tho  Goatilea,  aad  tho 
behavior  of  tho  latter  thereupon,  gave  deep  offcnce  to 
the  Jews  genernlly,  and  aflTorded  occasion  for  the  first 
outbreaks,  which  led  to  the  war  witli  the  Komans  (Jo- 
s^  War,  ii,  14).  One  of  tho  first  acU  of  that  war 
waa  tiM  maasaers  of  all  tha  Jewish  faihaMtaata  bgr  tim 

Gentilpi  tn  the  numlK»r  of  20,000  (lb.  ii,  1).  This 
city  was  the  head-quarters  of  one  uf  the  Komaa  co- 
hflffta  (4.  V.)  ift  PfelHtiao. 


Coin  of  C»«area  ralcntlon. 

CMorea  is  the  scene  of  oevoral  interesting  cireiai> 
stances  described  in  the  New  Testament,  such  as  the 

conversion  of  Cornrlius.  the  first  fruit-  of  tlir  f^crtiles 
(Acts  x);  the  residence  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  (Acts 
xxi,  8).  It  was  hero  also,  fai  tho  amphHImatia  haUt 
by  his  grandfather,  that  Herod  Agrippa  was  smitten  of 
God  and  died  (Acts  xii,  21  -23).  From  hence  the  apostle 
Paul  sailed  to  Tarsus  when  forced  to  leave  Jerusalem 
on  his  retom  from  Damascus  (ix,  80),  and  at  this  port 
he  landed  after  his  second  missionary  Joamey  (xviii, 
'iT\.  lie  al!<o  spent  some  time  at  Cwsarea  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  thinl  missionary  journey  (xxi,  H,  16), 
eforo  loni;  was  brought  iMick  a  pri.«oner  to  the 
plaoo  (xxiii,  28,  83),  where  he  remained  some 
Ume  la  bonds  before  Ms  wyage  to  Italy  (xxr,  1,  4. 
6,  13").  .After  the  drsfniction  of  Jcnmalem.  Ciesarea 
l>ecame  the  spiritual  metrojuilis  of  all  Palestine;  but, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century-,  when  the  land 
was  divided  iato  thrse  prarinees,  Palestina  Prima,  8»> 
eaada,  and  IVrtfai,  It  beeamo  the  capital  of  only  tho 
first  prov  ince,  and  subordinate  to  thi^  >ii«hopric  of  Je- 
rusalem,  which  was  elevated  into  a  [uitriarchate  with 
the  rights  of  primacy  over  "the  three  Palestinsa.** 
Caesarea  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  birthplaea  and  opiseiN 
pate  of  Eassbius,  tho  oalebratsd  Ch»A  Usioriaa,  fa 
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§n  the  constancy  of  its  martyrs  ami  confessors  in  the  1 
Tarious  p«r»ecution9  of  the  Church,  espccuilly  the  last  j 
(EoMb.  Ui*l.  Keel,  viii,     f.).    It  wa«  also  the  scene  ! 
of  HRiM  of  Urigea't  Ubon  and  th«  birthplace  of  Pro* 
copfau.    It  CMitfBiHd  to  bo  ■  city  of  wmo  IllipOfUUlOO  I 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.     It  still  retains  the  [ 
ancient  name  in  the  form  of  Kaueriyth,  hiit  has  lon^;  [ 
been  desolate.    The  most  conspicuous  ruin  u  that  of 
•a  oU  eaitla  ii  tbo  extremity  of  Um  aadont  nioio.  A 
gROt  osdeitt  of  gnMud  li  oovnvd      tbe  wnntot 

of  the  city.  A  low  wall  of  gn^  atone  rnconiiui.'>si.8 
tiieae  mine,  and  without  this  b  •  moat  nuw  dry. 
tveea  the  aocamolation  of  rabbiah  and  the  growth 
of  long  gnaa,  it  ia  diiBcttIt  t»  datno  tho  Ami  Md  na- 
ture of  &  Ttfiooa  ndna  fboi  ondhwed.  Kerertheless, 
the  remainsof  two  aqueducts,  runiiitij:;  north  ami  soiitli, 
are  ctill  Tiatbie.  The  one  next  the  »ca  carried  upon 
iwbee;  the  lower  one,  to  the  eastward,  carries  ita 
waters  alonR  a  low  wall  in  an  arclied  clunnel  five  or 
fix  feet  wide.  The  water  ia  abundant  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  am!  the  small  vessels  of  the  country  often 
pot  in  ben  to  take  in  their  auppliea.  Cmare*  is,  ap- 
|Nueiitlyi  nvw  frMidsBlid  ftiv  snjr  oUmt  pofpoie ;  oven 
the  Tii^b-road  leares  it  wide ;  and  it  has  not  l>een  vis- 
ited by  most  of  the  numerous  travellers  in  I'alcf'tinc. 
Tbe  present  tenants  of  the  ruins  are  snakes,  scorpions, 
Bawda,  wild  Umtb,  and  jackala.— Kitto ;  Smith.  See 

0.  BoUnaoa'a  Trnwdt,  i,  IMt  Bamett%  Jtnuakm,  p. 

(;  Traiirs  Jnn^nknt,  p.  xlix  ;  rony*>eare  and  How- 
son's  U/e  and  EpittUt  of  St.  Paul^  ii,  279 ;  Kosenmuller, 
AUerdL  II,  li,  326  sq. ;  Beland,  Pala-st.  p.  G70  sq. ; 
Othok  La  BM.  p.  106  aq.;  Thooiioii,  Leatd  ami  Book, 
V,  IM  aq. :  Rhter,  EriL'in%  898  aq. ;  WQaoii,  BiUe 
Ixtndi.  ii,  250  s<|. ;  Prokosch,  p.  28  sq. ;  Siel)or, 

De  Catanm  P(JettmeB  tpiiccpu  (Lips.  1734) ;  Wiltach, 

CiESAHEA.  CC^yriLS  OP.  Several  connrlls 
bsTO  been  held  at  this  place.   The  most  important  arc, 

1,  in  3S4,  an  Arian  council,  against  Athanasins ;  2,  in 
tte,  ia  wbich  PjtU  (q.  t.),  biahop  of  Jemaalem,  waa 
dqKMd.— Smtlh,  TA$ofCkmkBiAf  Lndoa, Ifon. 

md  o  fCntncilt. 

2.  C^baabEa  Phiufpi,  or  **  CMam  of  Philip" 
(Ccnropfia  q  ^iXimrov ,  so  Joseph.  AnL  xx, 8, 4 ;  War, 

iii,  S,  7;  2,  1 ;  Euseb.  ///«/.  /.Vr'  vii,  17),  as  having 
)M>en  in  later  times  much  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
Philip  the  tetrarch  (Joseph.  AtU.  xviii,  2,  1;  War,  ii, 
9, 1),  who  called  it  Ccsarea  in  honor  of  Tiberioa  the 
■nperor,  adding  the  cognomen  of  Phflippt  to  (Attn- 
gai^b  it  from  CVsarea  of  Palestine.  It  was  al.v)  known 
aa  C.*isAKKA-P.4?(EAi*  {Kaioapiia  llavtac  or  llaj'iaf, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xriii,  2.  3;  War,  tt,  9,  1;  Plolemy,  v, 
IS,  21;  Pliny,  v,  15, 15;  Sozomen,  v,  21;  OD  ooina,  K. 
wro  Tlavtiift  or  irooc  riavdui ;  in  Steph.  Brx.  Incor- 
rectly itim;  ry  l]avittHi\  or  simply  I'linm*  (Hki'ioc, 
liosiuif,  or  nayftac,  HierocL  p.  716),  ita  original  name 
(Joaapi.  AmL  zr,  19, 8;  «MBp>  PUbj,  U ;  Ifovotc 
in  Cedrcn.  p.  805;  Samnr.  CX":t);  fmm  the  adjoin- 
ing mminfain  /Vnmu  {lldvwv  or  llamov),  which, 
wHk  tfM  eprfaig  therein,  was  dedicated  to  tho  heathen 
Am  (Pfailo«torg.  vii,  8),  and  which  latter  name  has 
alone  been  retained  In  the  present  name  flanifM(Burck- 
hardt,  i.  90  ;  <-"miJ.  T ttrq.  .Tdn.itli.  ^n  Num.  xxxiv,  11)  ; 
beiog,  aooording  to  many,  no  other  than  the  early 
hum  in.  -r.)  or  Dm  <JMg.  zrlB,  7,  S9),  or  Lbmsm 

(IbJi  xix.  -17  ;  comp.  Theodoret.  Qiur.'i.  in  Judic.  26). 
rSBaarea  I'bilippi  is  mentioned  only  in  the  first  two 
Gospels  (Matt,  xri,  13 ;  Marit  viii,  27),  and  in  accounU 
cf  the  same  twnaartfcwie.  Tbe  atonr  of  tbe  early  Chria- 
tiaa  writer*  tfaat  tib«  wmnan  heated  of  the  laane  of 
btari,  and  tnpposed  to  have  hern  named  Berenife, 
Hved  at  this  place,  restn  on  no  foundation  (Etueb.  Uitt. 
FmL  vii.  18 :  Sozom.  81|  Tbaophaii.  Clwp^r.  41; 
Ph.»t  r,v/.  27],  p.  X23). 

Ibis  city  lay  about  120  miles  north  from  Jerusalem, 


■ad  ft  dajr  and  ft  bairt  Joanwjr  ftvm  DMnaeai,  at  dit 

springs  of  the  Jordan,  nnd  near  thi-  fnot  cf  Ipbel  Shfikf 
or  the  rrince's  Slount,  a  lofty  branch  of  Lebanon, 
forming  in  that  direction  tlie  boundani-  between  Pales- 
tine and  Syria  Proper.  Here  Herod  the  Great  erected 
a  temple  to  Aogustns  (Joseph.  Afd.  xr,  10,  8;  ccmp. 
Har,  i,  21,  3).  I'anium  became  part  of  the  ttrritory 
of  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who  enlarged  and 
embellished  tlie  town,  ftwl  called  it  C<r$nrta  /'A'Vt/pt, 
partly  after  his  own  name  and  partly  after  that  of  the 
emperor  {AM.  xriii,  2,  1 ;  War,  ii,  9,  1).  Agrippa  II 
followed  in  the  frame  course  of  flattery,  and  calKd  the 
place  NerfnioM  (.In/,  xx,  9,  4).  Jo.«ephu8  seems  to 
imply  (Z,i/V,  13)  that  many  heathens  resided  here. 
Titua  exhibited  gladiatorial  shows  at  Ciesarea  Phi%pi 
after  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  tbe  Jewish 
prisoners  were  « .mjulled  to  tight  like  gladiators,  and 
numbenpcri»bed  in  the  inhuman  contests  (H'ar,  vii, 
2, 1).  The  old  name  waa  not  loai.  Coina  of  Onoiw 
Paneat  continued  through  the  reigns  of  many  empaiw 
ors.  Under  the  simple  name  of  Pantos  it  was  the  seat 
I  fa  Greek  bishopric  in  the  period  of  the  great  councils 
(tbe  aooond  bishop  hting  present  at  the  Council  of 
Nice,  sad  tht  tart  at  tfwOMmdl  of  Chdeedon  In  451), 
nnd  of  a  Latin  bishopric  of  rhn  niria  during  j-ubse- 
quent  Christian  occupancy,  when  it  was  called  Bdi- 
nat.  "During  the  Crusades,"  says  Dr.  Robin.'^on, 
"it  waa  tbe  acene  of  vi^iona  chaagea  and  oonflkti. 
It  Ant  came  into  tbo  poaaeaaloa  of  the  Cbriadana  In 

112?,  nlon^  with  the  fortrrs"!  on  the  ndjarent  nunintain, 
lieing  delivered  over  to  them  by  it8  Israelite  governor, 
after  their  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Damaacna  in  be- 
half of  that  sect.  The  city  and  caatle  were  given  as  a 
flef  to  tiie  Knight  Rayner  Bn».  In  1182,  during  the 
absence  of  Rnynor.  Rani'i?!  was  taken,  after  a  f.hort  as- 
sault, by  the  Kultiin  Ibniail  of  Damascus.  It  was  re- 
c«ptlB«d  by  the  Franks,  aided  by  tbe  Damaacenea 
tbeawalTea.  Ia  U88  tbo  temponl  control  wm 
stored  to  Rajner  Braa,  aadtto  dt^amde  aLatin bMi- 
oprir,  under  the  jiiriMlictiOBOf  Am  AfchUdwpof 
{Jiaeardkes,  iii,  SGU). 

The  alte  la  aldll  called  Soma*,  the  first  name  having 
bere^  aa  in  other  caaes,  snrrived  the  second.  It  has 
now  dwfndled  into  a  paltry  and  insignificant  village, 
whose  mean  ami  ib-ititute  condition  contra^it.•i  striking- 
ly with  the  rich  and  luxuriant  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding cotmtry.  Tet  man}'  remaina  of  ancient  ftiw 
chitecture  are  found  in  the  neighborhood,  bearing  tea* 
timony  to  the  former  grandeur  of  the  place,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  site  of  the  splenilid  temple 
erected  here  in  honor  of  Angnstua.  The  place  itself 
is  ranaikftblo  ia  Ita  phyrieri  aad  pktanaqao.chftino- 
teristics,  as  wdl  fta  in  its  historical  associations.  It 
was  at  the  eftstemmost  and  mo^t  important  of  the  two 
recognised  sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  other  being  at 
TelleUKady.  The  q^rlog  riaea,  and  tbe  city  waa  built, 
on  a  limaatone  terraee  in  a  Talley  tttlia  bftie  of  Monnt 
Hermon.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the  present  village, 
the  river,  held  to  lie  tbe  principal  source  of  the  Jordan, 
issues  from  a  spacious  cavern  under  a  wall  of  rock. 
Aronad  tUa  aonrce  are  many  hewn  atonea.  In  tbe 
face  of  the  cliff,  directly  orer  tbe  cavern  and  In  otbor 

parts,  Keveral  niches  have  been  cut,  ajijiMrcfitly  to  rtv 
ceive  statues.  Eat  h  f  f  these  niches  had  once  an  in- 
scription ;  and  one  i  f  them,  copied  by  Burckhardt,  ap- 
peaia  to  havo  been  a  dedication  by  ft  prieat  of  Pan. 
The  aftofttlon  la  unique,  combiningin  an  nnnsoal  degree 
the  el(  n)rntn  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nestle«  in 
ita  recess  at  tbe  southern  base  of  the  mighty  Hermon, 
which  towers  in  majesty  to  an  elevation  of  7000  or 
8000  feet  above.  The  abundant  waters  of  tbe  glorions 
fountain  spread  over  the  terrace  luxuriant  fertili^ 
and  the  graceful  interchange  of  copse,  lawn,  and  WW* 
ing  fields  (Robinson,  LaUr  Bib.  Ret.  p.  404). 

About  three  milea  north-east  of  Banlaa  are  the 
mains  of  an  immense  ancient  castle,  covering  one  of 
the  spun  of  Lebanon,  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
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the  plilin  and  city.  It  ia  enclosed  by  walls  of  immense 
otrength  and  thickncM,  and  mast  have  been  an  almost 
imprcgniiltle  fortress.  It  is  of  Saracenic  architecture; 
but  many  of  the  Ane  bfvtUeti  stones  with  which  the 
noble  round  towers  are  conxtructed  must  have  belong- 
ed to  a  far  more  ancient  cilitlce.  This  castle  received 
the  name  ot  tt-SaJteUH-h  aliout  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
perhaps  from  the  half-^ipsy  Arab  tril>e  of  the  same 
name  that  still  inhabit  the  vicinity.  A  short  distance 
cast  of  this  castle  there  is  a  very  ancient  ruin,  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  grove  of  venerable  oaks.  There 
•re  also  ruins  west  of  Banios,  consisting  of  columns, 
capitals,  and  foundations  of  buildings,  together  with 
canals  that  formerly  conveyed  the  water  of  the  brook, 
now  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  Aliove  the  fountain 
are  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  rock,  confirming  the  tes- 
timony of  Josepbus  that  Agrippa  adorned  Daniaa  with 
royal  liberality,  and  also  sustaining  the  ancic>nt  state- 
ments that  the  fountain  was  held  sacred  to  Pan  (Bib' 
lioth.  Sacnt,  1846,  p.  191).  See  Reland,  Ptdtrrt.  p.  918 
sq. ;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Sum.  iii,  339  sq. ;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  37  sq. ;  Buckingham,  ii,  314  sq. ;  Thomson, 
Land  ami  Biiok,  i,  344  sq. ;  Schwarz,  PaUM.  p.  144 ; 
M'id,  Traveller^  p.  327  sq.,  Am.  ed. ;  Raumcr,  Paldst, 
I>,  215;  Wilson,  Lands  of  Bible,  ii,  176  sq. ;  Porter, 
DctTiuuctu,  i,  307  sq. 

CsesarluB,  St.,  op  Akles,  was  bom  in  4G9  atCha- 
lon»-8ur-Sauno.  He  early  developed  monkish  tenden- 
cies, and  privately  withdrew  from  his  parents  to  the 
monastery  of  Lerins,  where  he  was  appointe^l  to  the 
office  of  cellarer.  Afterward,  falling  ill  from  extreme 
asceticism,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Aries,  and  was 
beloved  by  Eonius  the  bishop,  whom,  in  602,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  see  of  Aries.  Uo  died  in  642,  leaving 
many  homilieii,  containing  evidence  of  much  piety 
combined  with  great  superstition.  A  volume  of  them 
was  edited  by  Stephen  Baluze  (Paris,  16G9,  8vo).  The 
others  are  given  in  the  Bibiuitk.  Patrttm,  viii,  819,  860, 
and  xxvii,  324.  His  Rrgula  .}f(macXonm  (contained 
in  IloUtenii  Codex  Rrgnl.  Momut.  Rome,  1661)  was 
adopted  by  many  convents,  and  often  used  by  the 
founders  of  orders.  Monks  and  nuns  of  St.  Ciesarius 
existed  until  the  rule  of  Benedict  was  penerally  adopt- 
ed.   A  graphic  sketch  of  bis  life  and  labors  is  givca  , 


by  Neander,  I.ighi  in  Dark  Places,  p.  50. — Mosheim, 
Ck.  Hitl.  i,  164,  166 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  261,  304, 
660 ;  Cave,  Uitt.  Ut.  anno  602. 

Caeftariua  op  IlRisTKRBAcn,  a  preacher  and  his- 
torian of  note,  in  1190  became  a  Cistercian  monk  in 
the  monastery  of  lleisterbach,  in  the  diocese  of  Co- 
logne. He  became  eventuallj'  prior  of  the  convent 
of  the  Valley  of  St.  Peter,  near  Bonn.  He  lived  until 
the  year  1^7,  but  when  he  died  is  unknown.  His 
writings  are,  1.  De  mirarulit  et  n'rionibu*  tui  tfmporis 
(chiefly  in  Germany,  Cologne,  1591,  8vo);  the  first 
edition  is  without  name  of  place  or  date: — 2.  Vita  S. 
Engelberii  archiep.  Colon.  (Cologne,  1C38,  and  in  Suri- 
ns,  November  7th) : — 3.  JJomilia,  edited  under  the  title 
of  FiueicvK  MonJiUUii,  by  Coppcnstcin  (Cologne, 
1615)  : — 4.  Catalngtu  EpUcoporum  Coloniensium,  pub- 
lished,  with  a  continuation  by  another  author.  In  vol. 
ii  of  the  Fontes  Jtrrum  German.  (1846) : — 5.  An  ined- 
ited  Vita  S.  Eliznbeihtt  is  preserved  among  the  man- 
uscripts of  the  library  of  Brussels.  Many  of  bis  ser- 
mons arc  highly  praised  for  their  evangelical  tone,  as 
well  as  for  their  eloquence.  His  De  Afiraculit  affords 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  state  of  his  times.  See  Kauff- 
mann,Ca<*nrituP.  ffeitterb<ich(KCi\n,  1860);  Cove, 
JM.  anno  1226 ;  Herzog,  Rial-Encyklop.  ii,  490. 

CaeBariua  op  NAZiA5zca,  a  younger  brother  of 
Gregory*  Nazianzen,  was  edue«te<l  first  at  Alexandria, 
whence  h©  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  he  ol)- 
tained  high  honors,  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Em- 
peror Julian  to  win  him  from  the  faith,  and  died  under 
Valens  in  368.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  profi. 
cicnry  in  physics  and  nuthematics.  Gregory  deliver- 
ed his  (\ineral  sermon  (Oralio  funebris  in  latuhm  C<r- 
tarii /rtttris,  Or.  viii),  in  which  bis  piety  and  devotion 
are  lauded.  According  to  Suidas,  he  wrote  contra  Gen- 
trt,  and  four  Dialogues  are  given  as  his  in  the  Latin 
editions  of  St.  Gregorj'  and  in  the  Biblit^hecre  Palrum. 
— UUmann,  iJfe  of  Grryory,  p.  182;  Cave,  Hitt.  Lit. 
anno  302. 

Caesennlos.   See  Pjsrtva. 

Cage  (S^lbs,  kelub',  ^vXaxfi).  Bird-cages  are 
named  in  Jer.  v,  27 ;  Rev.  xviW,  2 ;  and  are  perhaps 
implied  in  Job  xli,  6,  where  "playing  with  a  bird"  is 
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the  Sept.  ivnders  it  by  way/f,  •  ffntre,  imi)l\  in;:  tli;it 
it  waa  lued  for  bulding  decoys  with  which  to  eutrsp 
olbar  biidi  nntil  the  cag*  fUl— «b  idc*  which  th* 
derivation  of  the  H»'?).  word  ronfirnis  (from  2^2,  to 
daip  together  by  tlje  shuttinK  of  tlie  valves  or  trap). 
Thb  interpretation  is  therefore  better  than  that  uf  tbe 
■■fl^  "coop,"  or  thai  of  tht  Talmud,  plam  <ff 
irttnnif;,"  implying;  that  H  wad  for  boUfaig  wfld 
or  tamp  r  .wU  tnitil  thf  v  l^ecame  fit  for  the  taMo.  Thi^ 
•ame  article  is  referred  to  in  Ecclus.  xi,  'M),  under  the 
term  capTaWoc,  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  a  taper- 
iag  basket.  See  FowLiifo.  In  Rev.  xviii,  S,  the 
Greek  term  h  ^rXarr;,  meaning  a  prison  or  reetricrted 
hal>it  it!<in  r;\thpr  than  a  cape.  Tins  ju--t  Miffn  rs  to 
•how  that  the  ancient  Israelites  kept  birds  in  ca^cs; 
tat  we  hare  no  farther  Inibnoalion  on  the  ■ahjeet,  nor 
tuj  allusions  to  the  siniring  of  binis  so  kept.  The 
cagee  were  proliably  of  tlie  .*aine  formn  which  we  still 
oli^erve  in  the  East,  and  which  are  shown  in  the  an- 
atxed  engraTing.    It  is  remarkable  that  there  ia  no 


appearance  of  bird-4\i(;e5  in  any  orthe  domestic  scenes 
whkh  an  poctngred  on  the  mual  tahlota  of Um  Bgjp- 
ttana.  Tb  AmoaYlll,  l2,tha«HMV«i4MI#'dMiotes 
afniit-i'a^kft.  -o called^ doohttwi^ fcpHiiti wnmhlance 
to  a  ca^.    2jce  BaSKCT. 

Cttiaas  (I.),  a  name  pven  by  Irencns,  Epiphani- 

as,  and  Tli'-c><!i)rvt  tn  ;i  strt  (ifOj.hite-*,  whom  modern 
writers  call  mvrv  currectly  Cuinite.s  (q.  v.).  (II.)  A 
sect  mentioned  by  TertuUian,  which  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  baptism.  It  b  doal^ful  whether  this  sect  is 
identical  with  the  preceding;.  Tertullian  mentions  a 
cortain  Quintilla  a*  the  founder,  and  sonic  have  con- 
cluded from  thia  that  the  aoct  ia  identical  with  the 
<^lBlillfaiia(t.T.). 

Cai'aphas  (Kalafac,  pcrh.ip><  from  tho  Cbald. 
XC^S,  d^prtsnon),  called  by  Joeephus  {Ani.  xriii,  2, 
f)  J<uepk  CtiafJias  ('Iiixn^iroc,  u  cat  Kaidipac),  was 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  rei^n  of  Til>oriu-H  Cjesar, 
at  the  beginning  of  oar  Lord'a  pabUc  miniatiy  (LiUw 
f),  A.D.  2ft.  and  alw  at  tta  IfaM  oTUa  CMidaBBB- 
tion  and  cmcifixion  (Matt,  xxvi,  3,  57 ;  John  xi,  49 ; 
xviii,  13,  14,  24,  28;  Acts  iv,  6).  A.D.  29.  The  Pro- 
carator  Valerius  Gratus,  shortly  liefore  hi.t  leaving  the 
pnvinee  (A.D.  26),  i^inted  him  to  the  dignity,  which 
wm  httan  hM  by  Simoa  beiKCkmidi.   Ho  held  ft 

dorin};  the  whole  pro<'uratf'rship  of  Pontius  Pil.ifc.  hut 
soon  after  bia  removal  from  that  office  wua  dcpoMcd  by 
the  Proeonnl  Yitelliiia  (A.D.  86),  and  succeeded  bV 
Janattaa,  M  of  AsMoa  iJmtfh.  AnL  xriii,  4,  8). 
9mm  in  tiio  aaeknt  Cbnieh  eonlbonded  him  iHth  the 
hfct.'fi.in  J(>-«<»phu*,  and  believed  bim  ti>  li.i\  e  hcoome 
a  convert  to  Christianity  (.Vssemani,  iiiUutth.  (trunl. 
%  1^).  Ili^  wife  was  the  dau^ter  of  Annas,  or  Ann- 
MM,  who  had  fonnerlj  heon  high-priest,  and  who  still 
peeaesaed  xreat  inllaenoe  and  control  In  sacerdotal  mat- 
t<-r-..  several  of  his  family  successively  holding  the 
bi|;h-prieatliood.  The  namea  of  Annas  and  Caiaphaa 
are  cooplod  hjr  Loha,  "Annaa  and  Caiaphaa  baing  the 
higl»-priest« ;"  and  this  has  given  occasion  to  no  small 
amoant  of  dis<*u.«sion.  5k>me  maintain  that  Anna.o  and 
CniiAphat  then  dischartred  the  functions  of  the  hi>;h- 
fciestbood  bj  tnma;  tmt  thia  is  not  racoocilable  with . 
<ta  HaliimiiBl  of  Joaaphna,  Oltan  tfrink  tihat  CU».] 
pha«  i«  (rtHril  hinh-priest,  hecanse  he  then  n'  tiifiUy  ex- 
ercised the  functions  of  the  office,  and  th;it  Annas  i.s 
w  called  because  he  had  formerly  filled  the  situation. 
Bit  It  doaa  noC  Ihna  nppaar  wl^,  of  thoaa  who  held  j 


the  higb-prlaaflwoi  baftn  Caiaphaa,  Annas  in  par- 
ticular should  l>e  nameil,  ant!  nnt  Ivhmael.  Kliazor,  or 
Simon,  who  luul  all  served  llie  othce  more  recently 
than  Amiaa.  Hence  Kuinid  and  others  consider  it 
as  the  mora  prahabla  oplaloa  that  Cahphaa  was  tho 
high-priest,  hilt  that  Auuta  was  hb  Tlear  or  deputy, 
called  in  the  Hebrew  1^0,  atuftm.  Nor  can  that  oflka 
I  ho  thou^t  tiBWorthy  of  a  man  who  had  filled  the  i>on- 
tlfieal  ofBce,  since  the  dignity  of  sagan  was  aim  great. 
Thus,  for  in«tani-«>,  mi  urt;cnt  oct-a-ions  he  nii^ht  even 
enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Ligbtfuot,  Uur.  Iltb.  ad  Luc. 
iii,  2).  Nor  ought  it  to  seem  strange  or  anusoal  that 
the  vicar  of  a  hi^'h-pricst  should  be  called  by  that 
name.  For  il^  as  it  appears,  those  who  had  once  hebl 
the  office  were  after  l>y  courte,-y  culled  high-j  ricst.'', 
with  greater  justice  might  Annas,  who  was  both  a  pon- 
tMcal  pwion  mA  higb-prlasf  avfaar,  bo  ao  called.  In 

iac^  tha  Terv  iij  jicn.itinn  of  hi;;h-])ri'  '  i.«  given  to  a 
sagan  by  Jo*i'iitiu*  (Ant.  x%ii,  (5,  '  "»«e  tlic  coui- 
mcntators  on  Luke  iii,  2,  jiarticularly  Hammond,  Ught- 
foot,KuinAl,andiIloomtield.)  Sao  Ami Aa.  Caiaphaa 
belonged  to  the  aeet  of  the  Saddvoaaa  (Aeta  y,  IT). 
(See  llecht,  /v  SiKidur/rvnm  Ptwtph^y  Hud.  1718,)— • 
Smith,  ».  V. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Hioii-rRiEsr. 

The  H'oiidcrful  miracle  of  raising  Ijizarus  from  tho 
dead  convinced  many  of  tho  Jewa  that  Chriat  was  aant 
flrom  God ;  and  the  chief  prieata  and  tho  Pharisoae, 
abimied  at  the  im-rease  of  Ids  follower*!,  simimoncd  a 
council,  an<l  i»relendcd  that  their  liberties  were  in  dan- 
ger ;  that  the  Romans  would  become  jealous  of  them, 
and  that  their  daatroetloa  waa  inoTltaUo  if  something 
weffBBOtdonoatOBcatechaAMaprogreaa.  Caiaphaa 
waa  a  memlK-r  of  the  council,  and  expressed  his  deci- 
ded opinion  in  favor  of  putting  Jesus  to  death,  as  tho 
only  way  of  aaving  the  nation  from  the  e%  ils  wbidi 
his  snooeaa  troold  bring  npon  than.  His  langaaga 
was,  "  Te  know  nothing  at  all ;  nor  eonatder  that  It  la 
expedient  fnr  us  tli:it  i.in-  innii  >h<'ulil  die  for  the  j)eo- 
ple,  and  that  ttie  whole  nation  perish  not"  (John  xi, 
49).  This  eonnsel  was  widndaad  nqjost  in  the  high- 
est degree ;  bat  as  there  was  no  ofltaoa  charged,  it 
seemed  the  onlv  plnn««ihle  excuse  for  patting  Christ  to 
death.  Tl  I_'li-;iii(  ~t  ■(  langu.ige  on  tlil-  <»ci;ir*ion 
was  prophetic,  thoiigh  lie  did  not  intend  it  so.  1  be 
a«aagiBi<  hi  glvtagaa  aoeomt  of  this  estiaordfaiaiy 
occurrence,  enlargee  on  the  prophetic  language  of  the 
high-priest,  and  shows  the  extent  and  l>le.»sedness  of 
tin;  iii-[tenf>ation  of  men-v  llirmigli  .Icsuh  ("lirist.  Noth- 
ing of  thU,  however,  was  in  the  mind  of  tlie  cmel  and 
Mgalad  high-priaat  After  Chtiat  waa  arwalad,  ho 
was  flptt  t.iken  Itefore  Annas,  who  sent  him  to  his 
son-in-law  Caiaphas,  who  proltably  lived  in  the  same 
house ;  he  was  then  arraigned  before  Caiaphas,  an<l 
an  oflbrt  waa  mada  to  pradoea  Cdso  taatimony  suffi* 
dant  tat  hla  condemnatfam.  Thia  expedient  lUIod ; 

for  though  two  jw^r-on-"  npiK\-ircd  tn  tc-tify,  they  did 
not  agree,  and  at  lust  Caiaphas  put  our  Saviour  him- 
self  upon  oath  that  he  should  say  whether  ho  waa  Ia> 
doed  tho  Chriat,  tha  Son  of  God,  or  not.  ThoBBawar 
waa,  of  eonrw,  la  tho  aflraMthre  (q.  v.),  and  waa  ae- 
comi>.inicil  with  a  dedaraticti  of  hi>  I>ivine  [xiwer 
and  majesty.  The  high-priest  pretendi-d  to  lie  ^rrrat- 
ly  grieved  at  what  he  considered  the  blar<|ilH my  (q.  v.) 
of  onr  Sarioor'a  pretensions,  and  fiirthwith  appealed 
to  his  enraged  enemies  to  say  if  this  was  not  enough. 
They  an.-*"!  r<-<l  at  once  that  he  desorve<l  to  die,  and 
then,  in  the  very  presence  of  Caiaphas,  and  « ithout 
any  restraint  from  him,  thay  Ml  upon  their  guiltleaa 
victim  with  insults  and  injuries.  As  Caiaphaa  had  no 
power  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death,  Christ  was 
t;ilien  fnim  liitu  to  I'ilatc.  tho  Roman  uiivcnior,  that 
bis  execution  might  be  duly  ordered  (Matt,  xxri,  8, 
87;  JolnizTW,]8»28).  TbaUgotadftiiTof  CalapkBS 
exhibited  ItialfBhni^aiBattha  tot  afltarUof  th*  apoa- 
ties  (.\cts  It,  8). 

Treatises  more  or  less  general  on  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Caiaphaa  ia  tho  above  transaction  have 
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liMB  wrKtra  hi  Latin  bjrBMiiiigirCcii<Cnuliii  (Optuc. 

p.  149  sq.),  Ha«e  (Brern.  170.1,  also  in  Iken'e  Thetaur. 
ii,  543  «q.),  Hecht  (Buding.  1719),  llaufen  (Vlteb. 
1713),  Hoder  (Upsal,  1771),  HofllUUlii  (in  MenthcnU 
Thrs.  ii,  216-222),  Langenbaiueo  (Jan.  1696),  SaltS- 
niann  (Ar>?ent.  1742),  Scharbaa  (Labee,  1716),  ScUdi. 
endanz  (Fcft.  and  V,  1772X  Weber  (Vittb.  1807),  Soil- 
tier  (Altorf;  1721);  io  French  by  Dapia  (Paria,  1829> 
8Malw  Bvun,  Ser^t.  Biog,  a,  S57. 

Oalet  (or  Cayet),  Pierrk  Victoibe  Palm  a, 
bom  at  Montricluuxl,  in  Touraine,  in  1525.  He  be- 
eania  a  Pkataitaiit  under  the  inatractions  of  Peter  Ra- 
mns^  at  Paris;  afterward  studied  theologjr  at  Genera, 
and  about  1582  waa  a  rahilster  in  Poitou.  Catharine 
of  BourlHin  nimb;  hitn  ber  <.'ha;<Lun,  and  brought  bim 
to  Paria.  Here,  under  the  induence  of  cardinal  Du- 
panwi,  ha  abound  Proteatantism,  Nor.  9, 1595,  became 
profeHor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages  in  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre,  and  died  March  10,  1610.  He  left 
many  cuntroversial  worku,  on  the  motives  which  led  to 
his  coavaraion;  on  the  Eucharist;  on  the  llaaa;  on 
the  Chnrdi  and  die  Aposlotieal  Saaeasrfmi,  ate.  His 

best  known  works  are  his  Chronolngie  SfpUntdrt  and 
yovmitaire,  1598-1G04  (ParU,  1606,  8vo)  Uoefer, 

Cain  (ITcb.  Ka'yin,  "'•J?,  a  lance  [bnt  «pr>  l)elow]), 
the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  city.  Sec  Kkxite  ;  Tu- 
BAL,-C.\IIf. 

1.  (Sept.  and  N.  T.  Kfjii-.  The  root  seemn  to  be 
l^ip,  to  beat,  perhaps  with  allusion  to  the  murder;  the 
oontast,  hoirerar,  var.  l,niakia  Ihlssf^^,  ta  era^ 
ohtam ;  othern,  as  EuRebiua  and  Chrysostom,  derive  it 
from  some  root  signifying  eiiry ;  Von  Uohlen,  ItUrod. 
to  dm.  ii.  8o,  seeks  it  in  the  Arabic  kayn,  a  $mitk^  ftom 
the  arts  introduced  by  the  Cainitas ;  Joaeplins  Qnedses 
it,  Kaic,  -IOC,  ^itf.  i,  2,  2.)  The  llrtt>boni  (B.C.  ap- 
parently cir.  4170^  nf  the  buman  rnce,  and  likewise  the 
first  manlerer  and  fratrii  i  lc,  H,C.  cir.  4^3.  His  his- 
toiy  is  detailed  in  Oen.  chap,  iv ;  the  facta  there  given 
ana  In  brief  these:  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ad«n  and 
Eva;  hefbUowed  tiie  Imlnaas  of  agrienltoia;  hi  a  lit 
of  Jealousy,  mused  hy  the  rejection  of  his  own  sacrifice 
and  the  acceptmce  of  Abel's,  he  committed  the  crime 
of  murder,  for  which  he  was  expelled  from  Kdon,  and 
lad  the  Uftflf  an  exile;  he  settled  hi  the  hmd  of  Nod, 
and  boilt  a  dtjr,  whidi  he  named  alter  his  son  Enoch ; 
his  descendants  are  enumerated,  together  with  the  in- 
ventiiinA  for  which  they  were  remarkable.  Occasion- 
al references  to  Cain  are  made  Ib  tha  N.  T.  (HaK  xl, 
4;  IJohniii,  12;  Jude  11). 

Among  all  the  instances  of  crime,  none  Imprera  the 
mind  with  .a  ftronj^r  feeling  of  horror  tliaii  thut  of 
Gain.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  ha  had  fully  pre- 
fludtlalad  laMng  tlM  of  hb  brother,  U;  Itadeed,  he 
waa  aware  by  what  a  slight  accident  death  would  en- 
sue; for  this  waa  the  first  instance  of  human  mortal- 
ity. But  it  is  certain  that  ho  had  resolved  upon  some 
desperate  outrage  upon  his  brother's  person,  and  he 
AOOmMf  taok  eeeaslaa  to  perpetrate  it  Ahel,  as 
most  think,  brought  two  offerinfr',  the  one  nn  ol  l.ition, 
the  other  a  sacrilice.  Cain  l>r(iu^;ht  but  the  former — 
a  mere  acknowledinnent,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  sover- 
eignQr  of  Qod— neglecting  to  offer  the  sacrifloe^  which 
««dd  have  been  a  eonfesahm  of  IhlleB  natare,  sad, 
typically,  an  atonement  for  sin.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, the  mere  difference  of  feeling  with  which  the  two 
allhliil0S  warn  brought  which  constituted  the  virtue  of 
the  one  or  tha  gnUt  Of  the  other  hrather.  *'  The  ma- 
lignity of  his  temper  showed  itself  in  his  nnwOlingncss 
to  ask  III*  lifothor  fnr  a  virtim  from  amon^  hi.-*  licrd. 
lie  otfered  i>efore  Ciod  an  unlawful  sacrifice,"  because 
a  lilo<)<lless  one,  Heb.  ix,  23  (Jarvb,  darvA  o/* lA«  Rt- 
deemed,  p.  14).  The  circumstances  connected  with  this 
oflfbnce  are  related  in  a  brief  but  graphic  manner  in  the 
Heb.  text,  the  fori  t-  of  which  is  not  well  brought  out 
in  tlie  Attth.  Vers.  (Uen.  iv,  2-16).   Abel,  being  a 


herdsman,  natnrallj  hronght  at  the  end  of  die  -week 

(for  the  .Sablmth  was  alrea<ly  a  well-known  institution) 
au  offering  of  the  flrst-bom  and  fattest  of  his  flocks, 
while  Cain,  as  a  huslmndman  (hence  the  greater  s»> 
verity  of  tha  cniie  wliich  Msstsd  his  pwftiaiinnal  IwipesX 
presented  an  oblation  of  vegetaUa  prodnctloiis.  The 

undovout  temj)cr  and  wicked  nature  of  ("ain  arc  ^uffi- 
c^ntly  evinced  by  his  resentment  against  the  Al- 
mighty, as  if  partial  to  bia  brother  (see  below).  Tlia 
Divine  Being  condeacenda  to  expoetolate  with  him  on 
his  unreasonable  behavior,  and  to  warn  him  of  the 
dan^'ur  (jf  chL-ri-hin^;  the  jcaluu.sy  which  he  seems  to 
have  already  entertained  against  Abel:  "If  thou  re- 
formeat,  thne  is  forgiveness  [with  me  for  thy  past  of> 
fences] ;  but  if  not,  [then  beware,  for]  sin  crouches  at 
thy  door  [like  a  wild  l»ea«t  ready  to  seize  thee  on  the 
first  opp*irtunity].  ;iud  a(j;ainst  thee  is  its  design  ;  but 

do  tliou  subdue  it  fi.  c.  thy  evil  disposition}. ' '  Instead 
of  heediiqt  tills  adviee^  however,  the  lll«atated  man, 

taking  the  first  occa-tion  to  narrate  the  circumntance 
to  liis  brother  (probably  in  an  upbraiding  manner),  fell 
into  the  ycry  snare  of  Satan  against  which  he  had  l>een 
warned;  his  feelings  became  again  excited,  as  tlicy 
two  were  alone  eonversing  in  the  open  field,  and,  there 
being  no  one  nrar  to  witricNs  cir  avert  the  consequence*, 
he  suddenly  turne<l  again'«t  his  lirother,  and  by  an  an- 
gry blow  (probably  with  some  agricultural  impb  nienl^ 
in  the  fonnatioa  of  wfedch  he  had  douiitless  alrea^jr  he- 
gun  to  exerdsa  Aa  meehanleal  Ingenuitr  Ibr  whidi 
his  descendants  became  famdu.s'i  he  laid  liini  dead  upon 
the  ground.  Instead  of  the  penitence  which  the  sight 
of  hbbrotlier'a  blood  oiq^littoliave  inspired  in  his  hor- 
roretricken  soul,  the  craven  murderer  insolently  de- 
mands of  the  all-seeing  God,  when  questioned  as  tcThis 
crime,  "I  know  nothing  about  the  matter;  am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  But  when  ctmviction  is  fastened 
upon  him,  and  the  pcnal^  aanoniieed,  with  the  de> 
spairing  but  still  impenitent  remorse  of  Judas,  the 
guilty  wretch  exclaims,  *'  BIy  iniquity  is  too  great  for 
for^veness!  (X-ib;^  ■>3i9bn|i;  Sept/utZiwv^aMa 
liov  Tov  a<f>i^ijvai  fif')  for  thou  hast  utterly  driven  ma 
out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  ground  [of  this  pleas- 
ant re';ionJ."  and  I  MiAl  In-  in  danger  of  star\ation, 
and  even  of  perishing  by  the  hand  of  every  stranger 
whom  I  may  meet  (See  Kitto's  Dailjf  Mw  /Out.  in 
loc. ;  Fecbtii  Hist.  AMit  et  Onm,  Host.  17^4.) 

The  punishment  which  attended  the  crime  admitted 
of  no  escape,  scarcely  of  any  conceivable  alleviation. 
**  He  lost  the  privilegee  of  ptimogenitnrs,  was  deprived 
of  tlia  priesthood,  haiilshiw  ftom  *  Ae  presence*  of  tha 
divine  glory  between  the  cherubim,  shut  out  from  tlit 
hopes  of  mercy,  and,  witii  his  de.Hceudants,  deli\  ered 
over  unprotected  to  the  assaults  of  the  great  adversa- 
ry" (Jarvis,  Chwdk  0/  tke  Redeemed,  p.  14),  Coised 
ftom  the  earth  UbssU;  tlie  earth  was  doomed  to  a 
double  barrenness  whanrrer  the  offender  should  set  his 
foot.  Physical  want  and  hardship,  therefore,  were 
among  the  first  of  the  miseries  heaped  upon  his  head. 
Next  cama  thoee  of  mind  and  oonsdenoe:  **  Tha  voiea 
of  thy  brotiier*e  blood  erieth  onto  me  tnm  tiie  gnmnd.** 
Nor  did  any  retreat  remain  to  him  from  the  terrors  of 
his  own  soul  or  thoee  of  Divine  vengeance:  "From 
thy  face  shall  I  be  idd,"*  was  his  agonizing  and  hope- 
less cry.  The  statement  that  "  Cain  went  out  flrom 
the  presence  of  the  Lord"  reprntents  him  as  abiding, 
till  thus  exiled,  in  some  f.i\  oreil  spot  where  the  Al- 
mighty still,  by  visible  signs,  manifested  himself  to 
his  fallen  creatures.  The  expres8k>n  of  dread  lest,  as 
he  wandered  over  the  fiice  of  the  earth,  he  might  be 
recognised  and  slain,  has  an  awful  sound  when  falling 
from  the  mouth  of  a  munlercr.  But  b«  w.i.s  to  bi-  pro- 
tected against  the  wnth  of  liis  fellow-men ;  and  of  this 
God  gave  Mm  asswaaea,  not,  s^rs  Shoekferd,  by  set- 
ting  a  mark  upon  him,  which  IsaMsa  tmnsl.ition,  but 
by  appointing  a  sign  or  token  whieh  he  himself  might 
understand  as  a  pro<if  tbnt  he  should  not  perish  by  the 
tiand  of  another,  as  Abel  had  perished  by  liia.  TUl 
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■fD  WW  proIj«bIy  no  other  tlmi  Ch«  DiviiM  danond*- 
tioo  Btlinrttd  at  tin  time  •gaiut  any  one  who  tboold 
WBtww  to  do  Um  iojorj-,  and  which,  b«iiiK  well 

known,  wtiuld  prove  a  suffii  icnt  rnvrn/.  As  sui-h  it  is 
referred  to  bj  bis  desceiidanl  Laiuecli  (Gen.  ir,  24).  ' 
The  pa&sage  m&y  therefore  be  rendered,  "  TbM  Jeho- 
vah appointed  a  token  tot  Cain,  ae  thai  ao  «m  who 
met  him  ahonld  tlar  hfan.**  What  waa  tha  Dirtea 
pnrpoee  in  aSbrdin^  Iiim  thi^  prutcotion  it  i»  difficult  to 
determiiM.  That  it  was  not  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
bnging  U»  mtaery  may  ho  camjaelaiod  fk«B  th«  iMt 
that  it  waa  granted  in  answer  to  his  own  piteotu  cry 
for  merer.  Some  writers  have  spoken  of  the  poesibil- 
ity  of  bis  becoming  a  tru«-  p«>nit4-nt,  and  of  liis  luving 
at  len^h  obtained  the  Divine  forgiveness  (Ortlob, 
Cam*$  non  defpanmt,  LIpa.  1706). — Kitto,  a.  v. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  obaarration  that  especial  men- 
Son  is  made  of  the  fiict  that  Cain,  having  traveled  into 
die  land  of  Kod.  tlicro  built  a  city;  and  further,  tliiit 
hia  daaciandants  were  chiefly  oekfarated  for  their  akill 
fa  tto  aula  af  aodil  Uto.  In  hoCh  aflcovirta  may  pn»h- 
ably  be  di*rovered  the  powerful  struKRlcs  with  which 
Cain  strove  to  overcome  the  difliculties  that  attended 
his  poeition  as  one  to  whom  the  tillagi*  of  the  ground 
waa  Tirtaally  nrohibitad.  The  foUowing  poinla  also 
■Pft  nodood  fa  8Bith*8  Diet.  a.  r. 

(l.)^^pl*^'i('"<^'^"  "    Thc>  name 

Hsdf  tafla  us  little;  it  means  ^fiiffht  or  exiU,  in  refer- 
ence to  ver.  12,  where  a  rognate  word  is  used:  Von 
Bohlen's  attempt  to  identify  it  with  India,  an  though 
tl>e  Hebrew  name  IJind  (I3n)  had  been  erroneonsly 
read  ha^ybd,  ia  too  far  fetched ;  the  only  indication 
ofila  position  is  the  indefinite  notice  that  it  was  "aaat 
of  Eden"  (ver.  16),  which,  of  course,  throw*  us  hade  to 
thf  piri'vioui-  hettlrnn'iit  of  the  {KiFititm  of  Eden  it«*lf. 
Knotif  1  {  <  'fmm.  in  1<k  .),  who  adopt<)  an  ethnological  in- 
terpretation of  the  history*  of  Cain's  descendants,  would 
identify  Nod  with  the  wltole  of  Eaatern  Aah^  and  even 
hnta  at  a  >»8ibta  cwmwcdon  between  fbe  naiiMa  Cafa 
and  China.  It  seems  vain  tn  :itt)  rnpt  the  identifica- 
tion of  No<l  with  any  special  locality;  the  direction 
**east  of  Eden"  may  liave  reference  to  the  previous 
ootioe  in  iii,  24,  and  may  indicate  that  the  land  waa 
opposite  to  (Sept.  cartvavri)  the  entrance,  which  waa 
h*m-d  a-'aiiif't  his  rctiini.  It  i--  imt  iin]'r(i!  al.le  tli.it 
the  east  was  further  a.sed  to  mark  the  direction  which 
dw  Odnitoo  took,  as  distinct  from  the  Scthites,  who 
.  woold,  according  to  Hebrew  nodona,  be  settled  toward 
the  west.  Similar  observations  most  be  made  in  repi  rd 
to  the  citv  Enoch,  ■which  has  l«en  identifu-d  witli  the 
Damca  of  the  Heniochi,  a  tribe  in  Caucasus  (so  Hasse), 
Annehta,  a  town  in  Sosiana  (Hoetioa),  Clianoge,  an 
an'-i'-nt  town  in  India  (Von  Ilohlcn),  and  Iconinm,  as 
tlio  pl.ice  where  the  deified  King  Annacos  was  honor- 
<-i  (  F-wald) :  all  such  attempts  at  identification  must 
be  sabordinated  to  the  previoos  eettlement  of  the  poai- 
tion  of  Bda  and  Ned.   Sea  Kod. 

(2.^  The  "mark  «it  \\]xiTi  Cain"  hn^  piven  ri,«e  to 
various  «|«'<  iilati'  in«,  many  of  which  would  never  have 
ham  broached  if  the  Hebrew  text  bad  t  een  consulted : 
^  words  probably  mean  that  Jehovah  gm  a  tijf»  to 
Cm,  verr  mo^  aa  rigna  were  afterward  ^ven  toNeah 
(Gen.  ix.']3\  Mo^es  (Exo<l.  iii,  2, 12),  Elijah  (1  Kings 
xix,  11),  and  Hczekiah  (Isa.  xxxviii,  7,  t<).  Whether 
the  sign  was  perceptible  to  Cain  alone,  and  given  to 
Uaooea  far  aU,  fa  token  thai  no  man  shoold  kill  him, 
er  whether  it  wras  one  dwt  waa  )>i^rceptib!e  to  others, 
and  designed  as  a  precaution  to  them,  as  is  implied  in 
the  A.  V.  is  oncertain ;  the  nature  of  the  sign  itself  is 
■Ifll  OMCe  mcertain  (but  see  above).  (See  Kraft,  IM 
Sgnit  Onat;  in  his  Obu.  Sacr.  i,  3.)    See  AUnK. 

(3.)  The  narrative  implies  the  existence  of  a  con- 
nkrahle  population  in  Cain  !<  time  :  fi  r  he  f.  nr-)  lest 
he  ihooU  be  murdered  in  return  for  the  murder  he  had 
eaniadMadrver.14).  Joaephna(il«l.l,S,l)explafaahhi 
fears  a«  ari'intr.  not  from  men,  but  from  wild  beasts; 
bat  such  an  explanation  ia  wholly  onneceasaty.  The 


family  of  Adam  may  have  largely  increased  before  the 
birtli  of  Seth,  aa  is  indeed  implied  in  the  notioa  of  Cain'a 
wife  (ver.  17),  and  the  mere  drcnmatance  that  nooa 

of  the  other  children  arc  noticed  hy  name  may  Ik-  ex- 
plained Oh  the  ground  that  their  lives  furnished  noth- 
ing worthy  of  notice.  These  neighbors  must,  of  cour^^e, 
have  been  Ihe  reUtivea  of  Cain,  who  bad  now  branch- 
ed out  into  a  conaiderabte  eomnunity,  and  aa  hb  ban- 
ihhment  would  nccc-parily  et>trunge  him  from  tlten\ 
he  entertained  the  natural  apprehension  le.st  in  thit 
course  of  his  remaining  lifetime  they  might  even  bc- 
oome  hia  eaamiao,  aapeebUly  aa  dMj  wonkl  nood  him 
aa  a  mnrderer.   See  Blood -nxTKiio*.   His  wlflt 

mu!<t  evid<  ntly  li.ive  l>een  one  of  his  si^ti  r- 
"sons  and  daughters,"  Gen.  v,  4).    Tradition  calls 
her  Sam  (Epiphan.  Uar.  xxix,  6)  or  Azura  (tialalas, 
p.  2) ;  the  Arabs  call  Cain  himaelf  A'a&e f  by  alliteration 
with  the  name  of  his  brother  (D'Herbelot,  BUI.  Or.  s. 

V.  Cabll).     See  A  I. AM. 

(4.)  The  character  of  Cain  deserves  a  fuller  noUce. 
Ha  b  deacadhed  aa  a  man  of  a  moroie,  malicioaa,  and 

revengeful  temper;  and  that  he  presented  his  offering 
in  this  state  of  mind  I.h  implied  in  the  rebuke  contuin- 
e<l  ill  Gen.  iv,  7,  >*hich  may  he  rendered  thus:  "If 
thou  docst  well  (or,  as  tha  Sepi.  has  it,  lav  ipQitf 
wpomviyK^if),  is  there  not  an  elevation  (rttiS)  [of  the 
countenance]  (i.  e.  pi>rhaps  rhttrftunfa  and  hiij<pmes$)? 
but  if  thou  doest  not  well  {tken  it  o  mmkiiig  of  Ike  cam- 
temmee],  sin  loiketh  (aa  a  wild  heaat)  at  die  door,  and 

to  tliee  is  its  desire  hut  thou  fhalt  rule  over  it."  (So 
(ieseniu.s  and  others ;  but  sec  nl)ove.)  The  narrative 
implies  therefore  that  his  offering  was  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  the  temper  fa  which  it  was  brought  (Sticht, 
De  eoBoqmo  Dri  ens  CsAw,  AH.  1766).   See  Abbl. 

(5.)  Tile  dcseen<lant-H  vf  Cain  nre  rmimrnited  tn  the 
sisth  generation,  isonie  commentators  (Knobel,  Vou 
Bohlen  )  have  traced  an  artificial  structure  in  this  gen- 
ealogy, by  which  it  la  rendered  parallel  to  that  of  the 
SetUtes ;  e.  p.  tliere ii  adeeade ofnameate  each,  com* 
iiiencin;:  w  itli  Adam  and  ending  with  Jabal  and  Nf>ah, 
the  dcliciency  of  generations  in  the  C.'ainites  l>eing  cup- 
plieil  by  the  addition  of  the  two  younger  sons  of  La- 
unch to  the  Uat;  and  there  ia  a  conaidenble  limilaritjr 
In  the  names,  each  list  eontalning  a  Lamech  and  an 

Enoch,  while  Cain  in  the  one  -  Cuin-an  iii  the  otlier, 
Methusael  — Methuselah,  and  Mehujael  — ^ahaUleel; 
the  inference  from  this  comparison  being  that  tlie'one 
was  framed  ont  of  the  other.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  tliat  the  differences  far  exceed  the  joints  of 
i-imilarity;  that  the  firder  of  the  iiniiie..,  tlie  number 
of  generationR,  and  even  the  meuuings  of  those  which 
are  noCtoed  as  similar  in  sound,  are  sufBciendjtfidnct 
to  remove  the  impression  of  artificial  constmclloil. 
(See  iJochart,  flieroz.  1,  .'>37.)    Sec  P.vtkiakcii. 

(•'..)  1  li4'  Fociiil  condition  of  the  Caiiiites  is  promi- 
nently brought  forward  in  the  history.  Cain  himself 
waa  an  agrieidtoriet,  Ahd  a  shepherd :  the  successors 
of  the  latter  are  represented  t»y  the  Sethitea  and  the 
jirogenitors  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  later  times,  among 
whom  a  pastoral  life  Wiis  always  held  in  liigh  honor 
Aom  the  atmpUcity  and  devotional  habits  which  it  en- 
gendered! dm  anceeeaon  of  the  fbnner  are  depleted  aa 
the  reverse  fa  all  these  n  «]>erts.  Cain  founded  the 
first  citj-;  Ijimech  institutid  polygamy;  .Jabal  intro- 
dnced  the  nomadic  life;  Jubal  invented  mu^ical  in- 
■troments ;  Tuhal-cain  waa  the  first  amitb ;  JLamech'a 
langnage  takea  the  etatolr  tone  of  poetry;  and  even 
the  names  of  the  wnmen,  Nunmah  (^ilxwrnf).  T^illuh 
(sAof/oio),  Adah  {om<tmitit>il),  seem  t» bespeak  an  ad- 
vanced atato  of  civilization.  But,  'along  with  this, 
dwnwaavklaneaandgodliaaneMi  CafaandLamech 
ibmish  proof  of  the  fbrmer,  whUe  tlw  oonelndfag  wovda 
of  Gen.  iv,  2n,  imply  the  latter.    See  ANTKnii.rviA». 

(7.)  The  contrast  established  between  the  Cainltoa 
and  die  Sethites  appears  to  have  reference  aMf  to 
the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two  races.  On 
the  one  aide  there  is  pictured  a  high  atate  of  dvilise- 
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tioiL,  nnMnctified  l>y  religion,  and  prrxltictivc  of  luxn- 
17  Mid  violence ;  oo  tbe  other  Aide,  •  state  of  Nmplicity 
wfalich  allbidad  no  meterial  Ibr  hbtoiy  bejood  tlie  dec- 
laration, "Th'Mi  tii<j:an  ni<»n  to  call  ujion  thi»  name  <if 
tbe  i^)rd."  The  hu-torian  tliiis  accouiita  fur  the  jiro- 
grensive  degeneration  of  the  religious  condition  of  man, 
the  ctU  gaining  a  predominnnce  over  tbe  good  by  it* 
allbnee  with  worldly  power  and  knowledge,  and  pro- 
duclni;  the  Htete  of  liiBgi which MDMiHaiedtha  jjood. 

S«C  I>KI.UUK. 

(8.)  Another  motive  may  l>e  assigned  for  the  intro- 
duction of  thia  poftfam  of  aacied  hiatofj.  AUandoit 
natione  have  loved  to  trace  vp  IIm  htTentfcM)  of  the  arts 

to  i«omo  certain  tintlior,  and,  pfnenilly  fpf-akinp,  theso 
authors  have  l)oen  repirdcd  as  ohjccti*  of  divine  wor- 
ehip.  Among  the  Greeks  Apollo  was  held  to  be  tbe 
inventor  of  music,  Vulcan  of  tbe  working  of  metals, 
Triptolemus  (sec  Hygin.  277}  of  the  plou^^h.  A  simi- 
lar feelin;:  t/f  curiosity  prcv  iili  d  ,-1111011^,'  tin-  Ilolrrews; 
and  hence  the  historian  has  recorded  the  names  of 
those  to  whom  tbe  invention  of  tiM  aria  waa  tradition- 
•Uj  aarigned,  obviating  at  tbe  same  time  the  dan^'er- 
ons  error  Into  which  other  nations  had  falli-n,  and 
rcdiK  ill;:  tbf  cstiui  ac  .  f  their  value  by  the  poi<ition 
which  their  inventors  held.    See  Art  {  Aktikickk. 

AddHloiial  traatlaaa!  BtochinaBa,  De  Caino  prtrmo- 
n»Vo  (.Ji  n.  170'J);  Danz,  W.  (ili.  1C81.  17.T2) ;  Uo<8.-ck, 
/V  iarrifu  iii  Caiui  ft  J/abel  (Lips.  17H1);  Niemeyer, 
Chaniit'W,  [>7  mj.  ;  Buttmann,i/j(<A<]/.i,  161  eq. ;  Otho, 
Lex.  Bab.  p.  109  sq. ;  Eisenmenger,  £Hld.  JudetUh.  i, 
'462,  471,  882,  886 ;  Hottinger,  /fut.  Orimtatu,  p.  25 ; 
JIamb.  Vfrm.  Biblioth.  ii,  94a  wj. ;  iSack,  in  tin-  lirnn.  u. 
Verd.  Biblioth.  I,  iii,  61 ;  Kosenmilller,  .Srhoim,  in  loc. 
Gen. ;  Philo,  0pp.  I,  185;  Whatelv,  Prvtoiypet,  p.  16  ; 
Dapin,  JVbna,  BSU.  p.  4 ;  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  lUuM.  hi 
loe. ;  Evana,  Script.  Bi<>g.  ii,  1  sq. ;  Hunter,  Sac.  Biog. 

p.  17  sq.     See  MtTROEB. 

2.  (lieb.,  with  the  artick,iM^-A:aVn,  l?;9n,  =  «tbe 
laaea;**  hot  may  ha  derived  tnm  1^,  km,  "a  nest," 
poeeibly  in  allusion  to  ita  position;  Sept.  '/MKavatp  v.  r. 
'iMwtuctiitt  indading  the  name  piaooding ;  Vulg. 
j4ceam.)  One  of  the  ei^  hi  the  low  ooantry  (S/w/e- 
fah)  of  .Iiirl.ih,  nami'd  with  Zanoah  and  CiUMh  (.To)«h. 
XV,  6()) ;  apparently  the  modern  village  I'ttX/n,  a  short 
di5tance  loath-aait  of  Hebron  (\'an  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
p.  fOOX  BOW  a  Mohammedan  atation,  said  to  be  tbe 
place  where  Lot  st«>pped  after  his  flight  from  flodom 
(Robinson.  Il(ir(ircke.i,  ii,  190). 

Cai'xian  (Ueb.  A'^ma',  *(3^p,  derivation  ambigu- 
noa,  aa  In  On  caae  of  **Cafai"  [q.  v.],  and  signifying 
either  poueM$or  [so  Furst]  or  /"i  iffman  [no  Geseniux]  ; 
Sept.  KaiVav,  but  Ka'ipap  in  Chron.  and  N.  T. ;  Jose- 
phus  KaivSf,  Ant.  i, -1),  the  name  of  one  or  two  men. 

X.  The  fourth  antediluvian  patriarch,  being  tbe  (old- 
eat)  eon  of  Enos  (who  was  90  years  of  age  at  his  birth), 
B.C.  3846.    lie  waa  himself  70  years  old  at  the  liirth 
of  hix  (tirst)  son  MabaUleel,  B.C.  3776,  after  which  he 
liv.Hl  H40  years,  and  died  B.C.  S031,  aged  910(GaB.T, 
8-14).  See  LoMOBvrrr.  Tbe  rabbinical  tradition  was 
that  he  flret  introduced  idol-worship  and  astrology — a 
tradition  which  the  HcUcnifts  tran*forTed  to  the  post-  | 
diluvian  Caiaan.   Thna  £pbraem-8yra8  aeaerta  that 
tbe  Chaldaea  hi  tha  time  of  Tarah  and  Ahnn  worahip.  I 
ped  a  graven  god  called  r.-iinan ;  and  Grefrorv-  Bar-  j 
Hebraus,  another  Syriar  author,  also  applies  it  to  the  1 
son  of  Arphu\:i.l  (Mill.  Mnd  ca.  of  Gateahgii-M,  p.  160). 
Tbe  oriipn  of  tbe  tradition  ia  not  knowaj  but  It  may  ' 
fiDbah^yhaTe  haen  anggeafead  by  tiia  meanhig  of  the  ' 
rappoaadlVOt  in  Arabic  and  the  Aramiean  di:ilf  1 1«,  just 
as  another  signification  of  the  same  root  j»ecms  to  liave 
stiggotod  the  tradition  tliat  the  daughters  of  Cain  ' 
were  the  first  who  made  and  icmg  to  musical  instru- 
menta  (Gesenioa,  Thaawr.  ».  v.  "j^p).    liis  name  ia 
Anglicized    Kanaa**  in  the  Anth.  Tan.  at  1  Chnm. 
i,  2.— Smith,  a.  T. 

2.  TiMaaBarAipha»d,andfrfhv«f  &aa,aooocd> 


ing  to  Luke  Ui,  85,  86,  and  usually  called  the  second 
I  Cainan.  He  ia  alao  Cooad  in  tbe  preeent  oopiea  of  the 
I  Sept.  in  the  genealogy  «f8haBB,0«B.x,M;  xf.lt  and 

13  (where  his  history  is  trivcn  in  full  lil<c  the  rest: 
"And  Ar])luixad  lived  1*.>  years,  and  l>egat  Cainan. 
And  Arphaxad  lived  aAer  he  begat  Cainan  400  years, 
and  bagat  sons  and  daughters.  And  ha  died.  And 
Cahwn  llvad  130  ywtt,  and  begat  Salah.  And  Cfltaan 
lived  after  he  be^'at  Salah  .^;io  ywirs,  and  l>c.'at  t-ons 
and  daughters.  And  he  died"),  and  1  Chron.  i,  18 
(tlwugb  be  is  omitted  in  1  Chron.  i,  24),  but  is  nowhera 
naamd  in  tha  Habraw  tax^  aor  in  any  of  tbe  veniooa 
made  Itam  ft,  as  the  Samarltaa,  Chaldee,  Syrke,  Tnl- 
pato,  ofc.  As  the  ndilition  of  his  generation  of  130 
years  in  ttie  t^eriis  of  names  is  of  great  chronological 
importance,  and  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  reB> 
der  the  Septuagint  computation  of  time  longer  tiian 
the  Hebrew,  this  matter  has  enpiged  much  attention, 
and  has  led  to  great  discus-iii.u  amnnj^'  ( lin  nologers. 
See  CHRcnroLooY.  Some  have  suggested  that  the 
Jews  pnrpoeely  ejceloded  the  second  Cafaian  ftom  tteir 
copies,  with  the  desijxn  of  rendering  the  Septuagint 
and  I..uke  su.«]>cctcd ;  others  that  Moses  omitted  Cai- 
nan, being  desirous  of  reckoning  ten  generations  only 
from  .Adam  to  Noah,  and  from  Noah  to  Abraham. 
Soma  anpposatiiat  Arphaxad  was  Ihther  of  Cafnan  and 

Salah  —  of  Salah  imfuniny.  and  of  Cainan  legally; 
w  hile  others  allege  that  Cainan  and  .Salah  were  the 
same  person  under  two  names.  It  is  believed  by  1 
however,  that  the  nama  of  thia  aeoond  Cainan ' 
originally  in  the  text  «ven  of  Lnka,  hot  la  an  addition 
(if  Iliad vcrtcnt  tnin^rrilwT!^,  ■who,  remarkinj;  it  in  imm'? 
copies  of  the  Stptua^'int,  added  it  (Kuinol,  ad  Luc. 
iii,  86).  Hales,  though,  as  an  advocate  of  the  longer 
chionology,  pradi^oaad  to  ita  latantioa,  decides  that 
we  an  ftally  wananted  to  coaclade  that  the  teamd 
Gaiaaa  was  not  originally  in  the  III  hn  w  text,  at  lcai«t, 
nor  In  the  Septuagint  and  other  vcrsidiis  derived  from 
it  (CkroHcloffy,  i,  'J91).  Some  of  the  gronnds  for  this 
oondasion  are,  1.  That  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan, 
wMi  all  the  ancient  versions  and  targunis,  concur  in 
the  oiiii--inn  ;  2.  That  the  Scjttna^jint  ii  not  c  nnfiietent 
with  itself;  for  in  tbe  repetition  of  genealogies  in  1 
Chron  i,  24,  it  omits  Cainan  and  agrees  with  the  He- 
brew text ;  8.  That  the  second  Cainan  is  silently  re- 
jected by  JosepbuH,  by  Philo,  by  John  of  Antioch,  and 
by  Eu:<ohiu8  ;  ami  that,  while  Oripen  retained  tbe 
name  itself,  be,  in  his  copy  of  tbe  Septuagint,  marlud , 
it  with  an  ebalMt  as  an  wnantlwriaadreadfaig.  Itcer>' 
tainly  wnn  not  contained  in  any  copies  of  the  Bible 
which  Berotius,  Kui)olerous,  Polyliietor,  Theophilns  of 
Antioch,  Julius  Africanus,  or  even  Jerome,  had  access 
to.  Ifwreovar,  it  aeoms  that  the  intrusion  of  tba  nama 
avan  intotira  Sqit.fs  comparatively  modem,  since  An- 
gustine  is  the  first  writer  wlio  mentions  it  as  found  in 
the  O.  T.  at  all.  Demetrius  (B.C.  170),  quoted  by  Eu- 
.seliitis  {Prtrp.  F.rtmij.  ix,  21),  reckons  1360  years  from 
tha  binh  of  Sham  to  Jacob's  gofaig  down  to  Sgypt, 
wMcih  aanw  to  Inelnde  the  180  years  of  CWaan.  Dot 
in  the  fjreat  fluctuation  of  tlio  imml  crs  in  the  ages  of 
the  patriarchs,  no  rcdiance  can  Ih?  placed  on  tliis  argu- 
ment. Nor  have  we  any  certainty  that  the  figures 
have  not  bean  altered  in  tlie  modem  copies  of  Eutebi- 
lu,  to  make  them  agree  with  the  computation  of  tbe 
altcrrd  cniiies  (  f  (he  Sept.  4.  That  the  ntimlMTf  indi- 
cating the  longevity  aikl  paternity  of  thia  patriarch 
are  evidently  borrowed  from  those  immediatdy  a^Jola- 
ing,  as  is  the  name  itself  from  that  of  tbe  antediluvian 
patriarch,  flee  Heidegger,  UUt.  Patrutrch.  ii,  8-15  ; 
Hochart,  Phtlrg,  \\U.  ii.  cap.  1.1;  Mill's  I  V' J  r.  of  our 
Lord't  CmeaL  p.  148  sqj  Ros,  Hanmm.  Evang.  i,  864 
sq. ;  in«ihaai1a,  Da  Cftransltyt.  Mtab  pa$t  dSm.  (In  tha 
Commtntat.  Snc.  Gott.  1768  sq. ;  translated  in  the  Am. 
Bib.  Bfpot.  July,  1841,  p.  114  sq.);  Vater,  ComttuM, 
mm  Pent,  i,  174  sq.    Sec  (iE.vBALOOT  (OV  Cum), 

Cainitea,  a  sect  of  Gnostics  that  sprung  up  about 
tha  year  130,  and  is  chwsed  with  the  Upbite*  (q.  v.) 
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or  SerpentinimBS.  Tbejr  hdd  UnI  AyMi  (WItdom) 
iMmd  aMMW  to  prcwrrs  in  mrwtj  ifa  fai  thb  irarld, 
wUdi  tht  Demiurge  had  crMted,  A  1M»  bearing  wtthin 

them  a  Hpiritnal  iuitur>-  similar  to  haf  own,  ami  intent 
iqxm  opposing  the  t^-ranuyuftbeDMnhtrge.  ThcCaia- 
iftes  regarded  Cain  as  the  chief  of  ttiis  race.  TlMgrban- 
ored  Cain,  and  the  eril  diaracters  of  Sajukam  gUM' 
ally,  on  the  gruand  that,  in  proportkm  to  tbo  hitndL 
soch  character*  ex  inml  <if  the  Ixiws  of  the  God  of  this 
world  (the  l>emiurgc),  the  more  worthily  did  thejr  act 
M  die  cons  of  i>vpUa,  wboM  chief  woik  lo  todMferoj  the 
kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  For  the  aame  reaaon,  they 
honored  Korah,  Datiian,  and  Abiram,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitantft  of  Sodom,  and  Juiias  Isc.irint.  wIkhii  tliey  re- 
garded aaprocariog  tli«  doatli  of  Chriat  firoia  the  purest 
Mllvw;  nr  1m  know  that  tiiia  waa  tiio  tttiy  poMlble 

wajr  of  effecting  the  dcf^tniction  of  tho  Dpniiurfjf's 
kingdoiD.    lli|>puiytus  mentions  the  (  ninitca  in  his 
PhUotopkiMmtmi^  viii,  12.— Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  44«; 
Angoat.  IM  Umrm,  ea|».  zriii ;  TcrtoU.  Dt  Fnmeript, 
ctp.  xlvii;  Latdnar,  ITark,  viU,  m. 
CaiuB  (of  tko  Nov  Taat).   See  Gaiits. 
CaiuB  (emperor  of  Rome).    See  Cauocla. 
CaiuH  or  Gains,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  w  ho  rioiiri-ilied  ab«nit  210,  in  the  time  of  Zcphy- 
rinoa  and  CaUiatoa.   Fbotiu  call*  blm  rtiy 

r,  •  tetgnatioB  tho  aMaaiog  of  wUdi  fa  not 
WJicn  at  Rome,  he  held  a  celebrated  dispntn- 
tkm  with  l*rf>clu!»,  the  head  of  a  sect  of  Montani!'t«, 
which  he  afterward  reduced  to  writing  in  the  form  of 
dialoguea.  Eosebina  qnotea  fragtncnta  of  thia  work  in 
lib.  a,  cap.  25,  and  alao  in  lib.  Hi,  cap.  28,  and  Ub.  vi, 
cap.  20.  Caiu-i  ril-«.  wrnto  a  bm  k  called  Tkf  Ixiby- 
ritUk,  and  another  aguin^t  Artemon,  unices  the  former 
be  the  aame  with  the  work  attribolod  to  Origen,  aa 
CaTO  auppooea.  Eoaebiua  giTea  an  OKtiact  from  the 
J^iiOM  EjatfrwAiu  against  ArtenKHl  omI  Theodotiia, 
fib.  T,  cap.  n.  I'hotins  also  attribatea  to  this  Caius  a 
TMOliie  oo  tiie  UniverM,  but  tmth  this  and  the  "  Lali- 
Jlintb"  are  now  attributed  to  llippolytus.  See  Ilun- 
aen,  HiffulgtlU  omd  kis  Time$ ;  also  Origm  or  Ilii<polif- 
IM,  in  the  IML  Quartrrly  JttvUte,  IBbl,  p.  C46;  Lan- 
don,  S.V.    See  IlirroLTrrs. 

Caitw  or  Oaitu,  a  Dalmatian,  elected  bishop  of 
Bono  in  SM^  and  b  aaid  to  bavo  anffnad  martyrdom 

under  Diocletian,  April  21,  2W.  His  epistle  was  edit- 
ed, with  notes,  etc.,  by  Cajs.  BccUlus,  a  priest  of  the 
oratory  of  U rhino,  ami  !iubJoined  to  the  Acta  of  hia 
MArtyrdom,  published  at  Rome  in  lfi2H. — I^ndon,  s.  v. 

Caina,  Jottx  (AToye  or  Kri/,  Latini7.cd  into  Caius}, 
SI.D.,  was  bom  at  Norwich  Oct.  fi,  1610,  aiifl  became 
anccewively  firat  pbyaidan  to  Edward  VI,  Maiy,  and 
Biabolk.  Bodied Jolym,lS78.  Hoftandadtlioeol- 
lege  which  bears  his  name  nt  rambri<!|:e  for  twenty- 
three  stodenta.  He  was  a  goo<l  cbs-sical  scholar,  and 
wroto  niaiqr  treatises  on  subjects  connected  with  medi- 
dnoandnatoralbiatoiy.  Ho  pabliahod  alao  a  treatise 
on  tlio  antiqiiity  ortbeUniTendtyof  CSambridgc  (which 

he  .«tates  wa.s  founded  by  one  Cantahfr,  304  yfnr$  hrfart 
Christ'),  and  another  on  the  pronuncintion  of  Greek  and 
Latin.    Hl^  tomb  still  remains  in  Caius  CoUogl^  irith 

only  thi.«  in.'^cription,  "  Foi  Caius." — Landon,  e.  v. 

Cajetan  (Gaetatso  Tommaso  di  Vio),  cardinal, 
•mim^A  from  Oacta,  where  be  wat  bOTBi  Feb.  20, 1469 
(elbwa aay Jaly  264470).  His pnpornaaMvaa Jacob, 
bot  be  aaaamed  tliat  of  Tbomas  fa  bonor  of  Tlioniaa 

Aqnin.-L*.  At  fifteen  he  became  a  Dominican,  and  in 
1500  lie  was  made  general  of  his  order.  In  1517  Leo 
X  aMde  him  cardinal,  and  also  bis  legate  in  Germany, 
tbe  ptindpal  object  of  hia  niaaioa  being  to  bring  back 
LoCbff  to  tbe  obedience  of  (ho  Holy  See  before  Ua 

sejiar  iti  n  w;i-<  finally  completed.  Cajetan  fulfilled  hia 
BUHioD  in  a  haughty  and  imperfaraa  manner,  and  noth- 
ing cane  of  it  In  1619  bo  was  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Cafta.  after  which  he  was  employed  in  other  mia- 
iioos,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1584.    lie  publislied  a  Fer- 


gion  of  Ike  0.  T.  {Lil  r.  Vt(.  Tetl.)  (Lyons,  1680^  ftroli. 
fol.):— /n  .it'oMniaas  Tkmm  Aftmaiit  CammmtUt^ 
Optunda  (among  widdi  fa  Ida  tNotiio  on  tbo  ambmlty 

of  the  {Kipe,  ia  which  he  pives  vent  to  the  extremest 
views  of  altra-montanisni,  and  which  was  refuted  fay 
order  of  tbo  &ealty  of  Paris)  -.—Tmctaftu  tk  eompon- 
tiam  paptB  et  etmatii  (Venice,  1&81).  His  works  are 
eollerted,  and  somewhat  modified  (Lyons,  16;i9,  fol.). 
— Mohlieim,  Ch.  Ilul.  iii,  2.3  mMe ;  Ilocfer,  Sour.  Bittg, 
GiHsrak^  viii,  142 ;  Home,  Bibtiog.  ABprndue^  pt.  i,  ch. 
it0aet4. 

Cake  (represented  by  seToral  Heb.  words ;  see  be- 
low). Tbe  Uebrow.<«  used  vaiioaa  aorta  of  cakea,  which 
waa  tbe  form  naoally  given  to  Oriental  bread  ^  Sam. 

vi,  19;  1  Kinjjfs  xvii,  12),  See  Loaf.  They  were 
lenvened  or  unleavened.  The)'  also  offered  cakes  in 
the  Femple  made  of  wheat  or  of  barley,  kneadod  some- 
times with  oil  and  aoniotiinao  nith  honay.  for  tho 
purposea  of  ollSering,  tbaao  cakao  wore  lafled,  bat  «!• 
leavened  (Exo<l.  xxix,  2;  Lev.  ii,  4).  In  .ler.  vii,  18; 
xliv,  19,  we  read  of  the  Hebrews  luieaditig  their  dougli 
*'  to  make  cakea  to  die  queen  of  hearen"  [aeo  Aaoro- 
RKTii],  which  appears  to  have  been,  fh>m  early  timoa, 
an  idolatrous  practice,  and  waa  also  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks  nml  Iloinan*.  Tlie  iim'ii'nl  Kijypti.uis  fll^((  made 
offerings  of  cakea  to  their  deities,  in  Uo^ea  vii,  8, 
B|ilBninibcallod**aoalDanottamod."  ThisflgoTa- 
tive  expression  illustrates  the  mixture  of  truth  and 
idolatry  (Jews  and  Gentiles  among  the  Ephraimites) 
by  dough  baked  on  one  i^ide  only,  and^  tilOMtoB^  Bai* 
tber  doo^  nor  bread,   See  Bhkao. 

1.  /br  aeenfar  CTar.— Tbo  onUnary  (wbentni)  biond 
of  the  IL  linnvs  certainly  had  the  shajx-  of  flat  biscuits ; 
and  aa  this  has  been  already  suflicicntly  dL«cus*ed  un- 
der the  article  Bake,  wc  will  licre  consider  only  those 
floor  aorta,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  more  artiflo 
dal  nannftetaio.  Tbo  tenna  ftir  tbaao  anna  iUHowa: 

(1.)  A»k<akuy  T\MS,  mggoth'.   See  Aaa-OAKB. 

('2.')  Panitilfi,  bake<i  in  oil  in  the  marrhe'^ 
thidt,  or  pot  (Lev.  ii,  7 ;  see  .Tarchi  in  KoscnmQllcr,  ad 
loc.),  perhaps  like  modem  doti^i-nuU.  See  Fbtimo> 
I'AN.  Different  are  the  Tii'^sb.  hhihoth'  (2  Snm.  xiil, 
6-lH;  Sejit.  ro\X?  (jiV"fc),  cakcs  kneaded  of  dough  (ver. 
8),  which,  l>oilcd  in  a  deep  pan,  wvre  emptied  out  from 
it  tender,  bnt  not  liquid  (tot.  8,  9).  Tho  import  of 
this  last,  from  tbo  otynology,  fa  Twy  uncertain  (aeo 

Kodi^ier,  intei-prtt.  A  rnb.  libr.  hitt.  p.  94 ;  Tbeniua 
on  Sam.  xiii,  6;  Geeeniaa,  The*,  p.  141).  It  was  prob- 
ably a  kind  of  ftiu^  cako,  tbe  middng  of  which  appaan 
to  have  been  a  rare  aocomplhhment,  ainco  Tamarwao 
required  to  prepare  it  for  Ammon  fa  Ma  pretended  Ql* 
noss  (2  Sam.  xiii,  G). 

(3.)  HoU-cahu,  n^jSn,  chaOotA'  (2  Sam.  vi,  19), 
which  were  mingled  with  oil  ThV^!^,  aeo 

Bahr,  S^mhL  U,  801),  and  boknd  In' tho  «v«n  ^t. 
ii,  4). 

(4.)  Wafm,  Cp-'p";!,  nkHim'  (Exod.  xxix,  2 ;  Lev. 
viU,  26 ;  1  Chron.  xxli'i,  29),  made  veiy  thin  (Gr.  Xa- 
yava),  and  spread  with  oil  (""2^2  C^rn^S,  Sopt.  A«- 
Ktxofnaiuva  iv  iAaiy).    See  Wafer. 

(5.)  CMn,  fbo  aOhMim',  of  1  Kfaga 

xiv,  3,  transliited  "cracknel-*"  in  the  .Vnthoriied  Ver- 
sion, an  almost  obsolete  word,  denoting  a  kind  of  crisp 
caka,  q.  d.  "oramlMaho."  Tbo  orlgfaal  would  aeem, 
by  its  etymology  (if  ftom  'IpJ.  tpfchlnJ,  spotted.  Gen. 
XXX,  32  sq.),  to  denote  somcthinK  spotted  or  .-iprinkled 
over,  etc.  Buxtorf  (/>«a-.  Talm.  col.  IWl  explaim 
thoa:  "  Little  circles  of  bread  like  the  half  of  an  egg, 
Ttnanod,  e.  B;"  and  in  another  place  {Ejnt.  nriL  Ear. 
p.  544),  "Also  the  cnickiT?;,  1  Kin^^s  xi\.  3,  commonly 
called  bitcuit,  received  their  name  because  they  were 
formed  fa  littlo  fOWMl  slices  as  if  stamped  oat,  or  l>e- 

I  cause  they  were  punctured  in  some  peculiar  manner." 

I  It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  they  may  hare  been 
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B  sort  of  M-trnit,  or  small  and  bard-baked  cakes,  calcu- 
J^tetl  to  keep  {Jor  a  journey  or  some  other  purpose;  l»y 
reason  of  their  excessive  bardiMu  (or  por>ia|>s  being 
twice  baixd,  as  the  word  biteuit  implies).  .  Kot  only  are 
such  hard  cakes  or  biscaits  still  used  tn  the  East,  bnt 
tlu  V  are,  like  all  bi.<cait'«,  pimcturrtl  to  render  them 
more  hard,  and  sometimes,  also,  they  are  sprinlded 
tritli  Msda,  either  of  wUeh  eiieaiiittaiioee  anffldflotly 
maate  the  conditions  suggested  bjr  the  etymolofgr  of 
the  Hebrew  word.  The  existence  of  such  biscuits  is 
further  implied  in  Josh,  ix,  6, 12,  when'  the  (mIk  (itiiti  t* 
describe  their  bread  m  baviag  become  as  hard  at  bucuit 
(not  OMNiI^r,'*  M  In  the  Asliherised  Verrion)  hf  rea- 
son of  the  length  of  their  journey.    See  Cn  ACKVFi.. 

(6.)  Uones-caius,  rs^S  f^''^'??!  UappuAith'  bid- 
hoA'  (Exod.  xvi,  31 ;  Talm.  l^S^ain,  Mlshna,  Ooifa, 
i,  4),  fuch  as  arc  still  much  rvlislitd  tiy  the  Arabs.  See 
Uo:«Kr.  Different  from  these  were  the  raimn'caluB, 
e-^SK  ''O'^pX,  €uhi*hty'  tmM^  (ITm.  Ui,  1;  Sept 
■nif'fttiTa  fiira  ffra^a'ai;,  Authorized  V^erskm  "flagons 
of  wine"),  probably  a  moss  of  dried  grapes  pressed 
into  Ibrm;  comp.  the  lumps  (•'cakes")  o/^pg,  C^?^, 
dtbtlim',  in  I  Sam.  xxv,  18.  Sec  Fiu.  The  term 
n^'w'X,  nshifhnh'  (as  explained  by  the  T;irg.  of  Ph.- 
Ji>iiathaii  ut  Exod.  xvi,  31 ;  also  the  Mishna,  Nedar. 
vi,  10 ;  see  Gesen.  Thea.  i,  1G6  sq.),  seems  to  denote 
the  same  kind  of  cakes  as  used  for  nfireehmcnt  (Out. 
li,  6;  2  Sam.  tI,  19;  1  Chron. xH,  8).   See Flaoow. 

A  s|)e<MP<i  of  cnkr  prepared  writh  honey  is  thoupht  (no 
Jeruuie)  to  be  referred  to  in  Ezck.  xvi,  13  (e«e  iiosen- 
mQllcr,  in  loc). 

(7.)  The  hash'd  fmrimmts  of  ihf  offtrinrj,  *'5''CP 
D'^rig  rn9^,  tuppinttf'  minchaik'  patiim'  (lit.  cooyktn^ 
tfiheofiariig  ef[i.e.  Id]  pirns,  AatluYcr.  **ImI(«b 
pieces  of  the  meat-offcrinf;,"  Lev.  vi,  21,  i.  e.  rooked 
and  pre))ared  like  the  meat-offering,  and  then  broken 
up  into  pieces ;  comp.  Lev.  ii,  4  sq. ;  vii,  9),  are  prob- 
ably cooked  pieces  that  were  again  kneaded  ap  with 
oU  and  baked  (comp.  Wanaleb  in  Panlns,  SammL  m, 
330;  n.'ihr,  Si/'!ihi>f.  ii,  303).    For  thi.*  purpose  uws  was 

made  of  t/iying-pM,  HSn^,  tiiackabaih'  (Lev.  ii,  5, 
etc.),  probably  a  flat  ii«Q  i^sta  (stew-pan  or  griddle), 
beoe.^th  which  the  fira      Undlad  (camp.  Midbniir, 
i,  234).    See  1'a2(. 
(8.)  The  Am  eAt,         Iubw—V  (^v^^^Jw. 

Tii.  1H;  xliv,  Ifn,  a  i^ort  of  wafer  used  in  iMatfMB  of- 
fering*, are  rendered  in  tlie  Sept.  by  tiie  Gnedsed  term 
Xoi'wi'tf,  which  is  explained  by  Suidas  and  other  an- 
cient glosaarieta  as  signlfyiaig  barieyocakes  steeped  in 
od;  eonparstbe  calces  and  barley-ineat  used  wftb  sac- 
rifices among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (see  Stnith's 
Dicl.  of  Clas$.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Sacrificiom).  See  Qdken 
or  Hbatbv. 

The  only  remaining  TTelt.  word«  ndntinf^  to  tboaolK 
Ject,  or  rendered  "cake"  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  are,  jil9V, 
maStt%  *  adk,  L  «.  wbole  piece  (q.  d.  **slloe'*)  of  bread 
(1  Knga  XtH,  12;  in  Psa.  xxxv,  16,  in  the  phra.«e 
yij^  ctibt-buffooiu,  foara  placmUt^  "  mockers 
in  ffearts,"  i.  e.  table-Jesters);  nto,  mauuak*  (Josh. 

V,  11  :  Jud^'.  vi.  in.  ■.•0,  -n  ;  1  C'hV.n.  xxiii,  9,  tlc.), 
ncee/  or  unleavened  bread,  as  usually  rendered  [see 
IdMvnr] ;  and  ViVs,  imW,  or  V^lbx,  UeSt  (Judg.  vii, 
18),  a  romd  cake  of  barlcy-hread.  The  "^nh,  cAori', 
of  Gen.  xl,  16  (where  it  only  occurs  in  the  expression 
''"^n  ■'Vo,  Sept.  cai'a  ^ov^fur*!*!',  Vulg.  cxmittra  fari- 
ner,  Auth.  Vers.  "irAir*  basket^"  marg.  "baskets  fiO 
of  holts"'),  may  signify  either  vhiu  brtad,  as  made  of 
fine  flour  (in  the  Mishna,  Edaioth,  iii,  10,  "^^n  is  a  "pe- 
cies  of  bread  or  cake  like  the  Arab.  cftaMOliray,  white 
bread  or  flour),  or  it  mnj  refer  to  some  paeoliarily  of 
tiM  baakala  nanlj.  See  BAissr.  In  fhk  HMm, 
CbOSB,  zi,  4  aq.,  niany  otiiar  kind*  «(oakia  an  mlittnd 
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to,  but  the  import  of  the  wonls  there  employed  is  very 
uncertain.  On  tlie  (treek  cuke»,  see  ef-i)tcijUy  Athen. 
xiv,  G44  M].  8<,>o  generally  Kau,  LHst.  de  re  cibari  As> 
braar.  (Tr.  nd  Hh.  17G9).— \Viner,  i,GH(i,    St^  F.xn.. 

2.  As  sdcrtjicial  Offtring*. — The  second  cliupter  of 
Levitious  (:ivefl  a  sort  of  list  of  the  different  kinds  of 
bread  and  cakes  in  use  among  the  ancient  Israelites, 
for  tile  purpose  of  disflngulsliinf  the  ^^nfls  vliick  wars 
from  those  which  were  not  suitable  for  i 
such  as  were  tit  for  offerings,  wc  tind, 

(1.)  AfWldWI»oww(Lev.ii,4);  bnttbisislfan- 
ited  to  two  aorta,  wUcb  appear  to  l>e,  first,  the  bread 
baked  Inside  the  vessels  of  stone,  metal,  or  earthen- 
ware,  ar*  wxs  cu.-tomary.  In  thi-"  case  the  oven  iji  half 
tilled  with  small  smooth  pebbles,  apon  which,  when 
heated  and  the  Aid  wtlMwim,  the  doogb  Is  laid. 
Bread  prepared  in  thi«  mode  h  nece^^narily  full  of  {n> 
dentations  or  holes,  from  the  pebbles  on  which  it  is 
iMikcd.  Second,  the  liread  prepared  l>y  dropping  with 
the  hollow  of  the  band  a  thin  bqrer  of  tlie  aimoet  Uqnid 
don^  npon  tlw  ontiida  ef  the  same  eirsii,  and  which, 
being  l  aked  dry  the  moment  it  touches  the  heated  sur- 
face, forms  a  ttiin,  wafer-like  bread  or  biscuit.  Tlie 
first  of  these  Bloses  appears  to  distinguish  IqrtlM  dunu 
nctcristic  e]>ithct  of  "'in,  rhaUoih'  (see  above),  ptr- 
foraUd,  or  full  tfk'^Jfs  (Exod.  xxiz,  2;  Lev.  ii,  4 ;  vii. 
It;  Nnn.  vi,  15,  etc.),  and  tlM  «th«r  bjr  the  naiM  «f 

C"7^''7"',  rrhtkim',  thm  cakes,  beinp,  if  correctly  idcn- 
tiiii  d,  by  much  the  thinnest  of  any  bread  used  in  tlie 
Ma.st.  A  cake  of  the  former  was  offered  as  the  Atft  of 
tlie  dough  (Lev.  viii,  26),  and  is  mentioned  in  2  San  . 
vi,  19,  with  the  addition  of  "  bread'*— per/bm/fd  btrad. 
Hotli  sorts,  when  used  for  offering's,  were  to  Ite  unleav- 
ened (perhaps  to  secure  their  being  prepared  for  the 
special  purpose) ;  and  the  first  sort,  nam^,  that  which 
appears  to  have  licen  baked  inside  the  oven,  was  to  1<e 
mixed  up  with  oil,  while  the  other  (that  baked  out-»iJe 
the  oven),  wliii  h.  from  its  thinness,  could  not  possibfy 
be  thus  treated,  was  to  be  only  smeared  with  oil.  The 
fresh  oline  oO,  wMeh  was  to  be  used  for  this  purpose, 

imparts  to  the  bread  something  of  the  flavor  of  liutter, 
which  last  is  Uf-ually  of  verj'  indifferent  quality  in 
Eastern  countries. 

(2.)  Brtod  hahtd  im  a  .pan— Ist,  that  which,  as  is  still 
nsnal,  is  baked  in,  or  rather  on,  the  tajm.  This  abio, 
as  an  offerinjr,  was  to  be  unleavened  iind  mixed  with 
oil.  2d.  This,  according  to  Lev.  ii,  6,  could  be  broken 
into  pieces,  and  oil  (wured  over  it,  forming  a  dbtinct 
lund  of  bread  and  offering.  And,  in  fact,  the  thin  bi'- 
cnits  baked  on  the  tnjtn,  as  well  as  the  other  kinds  of 
bread,  thus  broken  up  and  remade  into  a  kind  of  duugh, 
form  a  kind  of  food  or  pastry  in  which  the  Orientala 
take  maeh  delight,  and  which  mahas  •  stndinf  USA 
among  the  pastoral  trilies.  The  ash-cake  answering 
to  the  Hebrew  M^?,  uggaA  ,  is  the  most  frequently 
eoBployed  !br  this  purpose.  ^Hien  It  Is  baked.  It  is 
broken  up  into  enimbf  and  rekneaded  with  water,  to 
which  is  added,  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  butter, 
oil,  vinegar,  or  honey.  Having  thus  again  redooed 
it  to  a  tough  dough,  the  mate  is  bndun  into  pieoea^ 
wliidi  are  baked  in  snallercslice  and  eaten  as  a  daln. 
ty.  The  prepamtion  for  the  ^If»s:iical  offering  was 
more  simple,  but  it  serves  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
snch  preparations  among  the  ancient  Israelites. 

(8.)  Bread  bated  upon  the  henrlh — ^that  is  to  say, 
baked  npon  the  hearth-*>tone,  or  plate  covering  the 
fire-pit,  which  frequently  answers  the  puri>o;ie  of  an 
oven.  This  also  was  to  be  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii,  7). 

As  these  varhwa  Itinds  of  liaked  bread  were  allowed 

as  offerinps,  there  is  no  question  thnt  they  were  the 
W.-^t  modes  of  preparing  iiniad  know  n  to  the  Hebrews 
in  the  time  of  Moses;  and  as  all  the  ingredients WSIV 
snch  as  Palsstiiie  abundantly  produced,  thigr  wan  snch 
oilHtega  aa  araii  the  iworest  might  w^aot  mnch  di£. 
flcolty  {TCcua.— Kimv  a.T.Biaad.  flaa  teaw-MBAn. 
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Oilah  (Heb.  Kt'lack^  n^S,  vinortm  old  age,  aa 
in  .lob  V,  26 ;  in  pause  Kn'hdk,  DdS ;  Sept  XaXax, 
Vnlg.  Chale},  one  of  the  moatandent  cities  of  AMym, 
wlioM  fotradation  ia  aacribed  eitber  to  Asshur  or  N!tn- 
rod  ^Gen.  x,  11).  The  place  has  been  thought  iden- 
ticai  with  the  Ckalneh  (nbn,  Sept.  'Wat)  nunicd  cl«e- 
wfcen  [we  Halah]  (2  Kings  xvii,  6 ;  xviii,  11 ;  1 
Chnm.  V,  'J6);  Imt.  on  moiiuniental  eviileix  e.  tlit-  Haw- 
Unaoiu  {UiTod.  i,  'd6H)  regard  the  ait«  of  Calah  as  mark- 
ed bgrtba  Nimr^niat,  wliieb  baT«  ftamished  ao  large 
»  proportion  of  the  Awrrian  antiqaitie.o.  The  Talmud 
(FoMO,  x)  locates  it  on  the  Euphrates,  ne«r  Bomippa 
(Pfmai.  IfatNImrad,  Calah  BHl  to 


re  been  at  one  time  (abont  B.C.  980-720)  the  c.T|  itnl 
Uie  empire.  It  -was  the  residence  of  the  warlike 
ijialu-t  ami  his  sucresjors  down  to  the  time  of 
Sugim^  who  boilt  a  new  capital,  which  he  called  Igr 
Ua  own  name,  en  tto  rile  oeenfried  hy  tiie  modere 

Khortabad.  This  plaoe  Mfll  contimif-rl  iindrr  the  lat-  r 
Icings  to  be  a  town  of  importanr  e.  iin  l  wan  efiiwriallv 
farored  by  Esarhaddon,  who  i  uili  fli.  rL>  one  of  tliV 
<tf  the  Aaqrmn  pelaoea.  In  later  tinea  Ce> 
ite  OM  ef  the  cMef  diatriete  oTthe  ceoii- 
try,  which  npp.^ar^  CiJnrin^  (KnXorcv//,  Ptolem.  vi, 
1,  2X  or  CaLuA>w  I^Ka\a\tii'ii,  .StralK),  xvi,  p.  &80, 
786),  in  the  geographers.  Ijiyard  (A 
*HAM^ii,A6)  eaggnta  that  it  jnay  poaaiUy  be  extant 
hi  th«  Ttrj  exteostTe  mfaw  called  KtJek  Sherimt,  on 
the  we»t  >ide  of  the  Tiiirif!,  oVK)ve  il;<  juni  tion  witli  tb* 
Lesser  Zah.  But  see  liESES.  I^css  probable  is  the 
Idealilication  with  CkanLm,  the  former  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  caliphs  in  Arabia  or  Babylonian  Irak,  ac- 
cording to  Abolftda,  five  davs'  joumev  north  of  Bag- 
dad (in  Anvillp,  63p  long./.'HJ"  lat.)'  which,  accord- 
ing to  ^\^.'tnani  {Hib'..  Or.  Ill,  ii,  418  eq,,  758),  18  also 
called  ChaJcha  (oomp.  Michaelis,  Sup^.  p.  767 ;  Boeen- 
mOller,  AUertk.  I,  ii,  98).  Ephroem  Syrui  (in  Im 
Gen.)  anderrtanda  the  old  Mesopotamiun  Chetro  on 
tiiellgri^  (Rosenmuller,  ib.  p.  120;  but  sec  Michaelis, 
SpkStg.  i,  245  aq.).  Aa  it  would  seem  to  have  lieen 
at  eam  diafanee  htm  Hbeeah,  the  dCf  of  Reaen  lying 
between  them,  most  earlier  writers  conmr  in  placing 
it  on  the  Great  Zab  (the  am  icnt  I-yc  ii.t).  not  far  from 
its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  and  Ke»en  is  placed  high- 
er ap  on  tbe  aame  river,  ao  aa  to  be  between  it  and 
Xinrpili(Beehert,/«(il^hr,2S).  SeeAemrBtA. 

Calamol'alvm  (KoXamiXaXoc.  Vulg.  Clurnvt), 

•*iene**  were  restored  afker  tto  exile :  apparently  a 

cormpt  agu'lf mention  of  the  nanir-;  Klam.  Hakim. 
LoD,  and  Uadiu  in  the  genuine  text  (£zra  iij  31, 32). 
CaWmmi   See  STCAMnra. 
Cal'amufl  occnre  in  three 


Oriental  GakmM. 


of  tto  Auth. 

Ters.  for  the  Ileh.  rtj;?,  km^h'  (Sept.  Ku\afior,  cIho- 
wbere  "reed"):  Exod.  xxx,  23,  among  the  ingredi- 
enU  of  the  holy  anointing  oil ;  Cant.  It,  14,  In  an 
of  •W'et  ecente;  and  Ezra  xxvil,  10, 
•■MHlf  tto  artldea  bttraght  to  the  markets  of  Tyrv. 
The  term  designates  the  mar-h  aii'l  river  rved  gener- 
ally [see  KeedJ  ;  but  in  the  places  juat  referred  to  it 
a^nn  to  aignify  the  tmttfiig  (raAo/iac  ^ittmKor, 
».  i,  17),  aa  Oriental  plant  (mlnmtu  ndont/un, 
1 12, 4S),  of  which  the  Linntean  name  is  Aconu 
Ko  doubt  tlin  s.inir  plant  is  intended  in  Isa. 
,SA;  Jar.  vi,  20,  where  the  Anth.  Vers,  has 

.  b  tto  htter  text  tto  Heb.  u  aian  na;?,  to. 
tor  toMiT  O'^.good  eate),  and  in  Exod.  xxi,  28, 
Opa  tlgf^f  hmdk'  bo'tem  (i.  e.  odnri/erow  cow).  "  A 
•ewtoi  eaae  is  saild  to  have  l)ecn  found  in  a  val- 
ley of  Mount  I^  I..<inon  (Polyh.  v.  46;  Strab.  xvi,  4). 
^  plant  has  a  reed4ike  atom,  which  ie  exceedingly 
ftagnat,  like  tto  leaTaB,eepeeiBlty  when  fcrnieed.  Tt 
■  ef  a  tawny  color,  much  joinff-rl,  brrakiin^' into  --[ilin- 
tal,  and  having  the  hollow  stem  filled  with  pith  like 
IL— B 


a  spidcr'a  web"  (Kaliach  on  Exod.  xxx,  28.)  The  cal- 
aniu.H  of  Scripture  ia  pmhtllfy  tto  Nad  llj  i  ~ 

sometimes  found  in 
Europe,  but  usual- 
ly in  Asia  (The- 
phrast  Plantf.  Ix, 
7  ;  Pliny,  xii,  12), 
and  especially  in 
India  and  Arabia 
(Diod.  Sic.  Ii,  49; 
Pliny,  xii,  48).  It 
grows  in  moi.xt 
pbu»a  in  Egypt 
aad  Jadaa,  ead 
in  several  parts 
of  Syria,  liearing 

from  the  root  a  knotted  f^UHk,  containiltagia  its 
cavi^  a  aoft  white  pith.  It  baa  an  agreea- 
ble arooBxtte  emell,  and  when  cat,  dried,  and 

fM)wd<Tp<!.  it  forms  an  ingredient  in  the  rich- 
est perfumes  (i'liny,  xv,  7 ;  see  Celsii  //ie- 
rob.  ii,  326  sq.).  The  plant  from  which  the  **€ 
aioniatieaa"  of  modem  shops  is  obtained  appears  to  be 
a  diflbwnt  epedes  (Peimy  dgdopmiika,  a.  v.  Acorus). 
See  Cane. 

Calimiu  ULon  (alao  called  pt^arU  orjtstula), 
a  tnto  made  of  gold  or  silver,  with  a  larger  oridce  at 
,  (inf  cm!  tb m  sit  the  other,  through  which  the  con«e- 
c  rated  wine  was  drawn  into  the  mouth,  the  large  end  of 
the  tatototnglaaerted  into  tto  challee.  fleeCRAUOB. 

Calamy,  Edmund,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  London  A.D.  1600,  and  took  bia  BJL 
degnm  at  Fmbnto  Hail,  Cambridge  ia  M19.  After 

spending  some  j-ears  as  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Ely; 
in  1626  he  was  made  a  lecturer  ut  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
where  he  continued  until  the  publication  of  bishop 
Wren'a  "  Articleai"  and  tto  enforcement  of'the  order 
for  tto  tmUag  of  tiie  *'Bodc  of  Spoita,"  compelled 
him  to  protest,  and  to  Iimvo  the  iliocrf^e.  He  then  re- 
ceived the  living  of  luK'hI'orci,  hut  in  1639,  having 
avowed  hims4_-lf  a  Presbyterian,  ho  was  made  lecturer 
of  SL  Mary'a,  Aldnniaabary,  in  London,  which  office 
he  filled  ihr  twenty  yeare.  In  tto  eeeleefawtioel  con- 
trovcr-dei  of  the  times  he  Itore  a  prominent  pnrt.  He 
joined  w  ith  Marshall,  Young,  Newcomen,  and  Spur- 
stow  in  writing,  under  the  title  of  Smeelymmuu,  a  re- 
ply to  biahop  Uall'a  "  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy." 
As  a  preacher  Mr.  Calamy  was  greatly  admired,  and 
listened  to  by  persons  of  the  first  distinction  during  the 
twenty  years  that  he  officiated  in  St.  Mary's.  His  ce-' 
lebrity  was  ao  well  established  by  his  writings,  aa 
well  as  by  the  diatingoiabed  station  which  be  occupied 
among  the  mlnistere  in  the  metropolis,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  divines  :i|i|Hiintf(t  by  th<'  House  of  Lcinls  in  1C41 
to  devise  a  plan  fur  reconciling  the  differences  which 
then  divided  the  Church  in  regiud  to  ecclesiastical  dia- 
dpline.  This  led  to  the  Savoy  Conference  (q.  v.),  at 
which  he  appeared  in  support  of  some  alterations  in 
the  Liturgy,  and  replied  to  tlie  reasons  urged  againat 
them  by  the  Epiacopal  divinee.  Aa  a  member  of  tto 
Weatmlnatar  Aaeembly  (q.  ▼.),  to  earaeady  cppoaed 
the  execution  of  king  Charles,  and  promoted  the  res- 
toration of  his  son,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains, 
ami  offereil  him  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
which  he  refused.  When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  waa 
passed  be  leelgned  Ue  preferment,  but  leftiaed,  like 
many  others,  to  gather  a  congregation,  preferring  reg- 
ularly to  attend  the  church  in  which  he  had  so  long 
officiated.  He  died  Oct.  29,  IGfifi,  of  a  nervous  disorder 
Gccaeioned  by  tto  eight  of  the  miaeiy  caused  by  tto  fire 
of  LoodoB.  He  pttblbhed  9%e  Oo^  Mam*B  AHk,  4!vt> 
mom  on  Psa.  cxix,  72  (Lond.  1  17th  ed,  12roo) ;  the 
Noble4i»amU  Patiem  (Lond.  1613,  4to),  and  many  alogle 
ae»eaa,ete.  Jmm,CkriiLBitf.$.r. 

Calamy,  Edmnnd,  D.D.,  praniison  of  the  pre- 
ceding, waa  bom  in  London  April  5,  l(i7L   At  tto 
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age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  the  University  of  Utrerht, 
where  he  wu  placed  under  the  tnUion  of  Um  distin- 
gtiij>hed  prafseMn  De  Yrle*  tad  Giwrlai.  In  Ittl, 
whon  Principal  ('ar«tain»  was  Bent  to  Holland  in  qnest  | 
of  a  gentleman  to  fill  a  profcMor's  chair  in  the  Uni- 
vewity  of  Edinhurgh,  he  applied  to  Calanij-.and  prcKa- 
•d  bim  to  acoe|iC  tht  eitoetion ;  bat  be  declined  the 
feoDor,  though  mm  alfeerweid  be  returueJ  to  BngUnd 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  Ikxlleian 
Library.  In  17<iO  he  began  to  prearli  among  the  Non- 
confortni«t«,  and  in  1703  he  took  charge  of  ft  OOOgregi* 
tion  in  Weatminiiter,  which  he  beld  for  nuoj  yam. 
In  1703  he  arrangerl  for  the  preM  Baaler't  Ujk  ami 
Tim'-.',  wliirli  piibliration  gave  rise  to  a  di.«pute  be- 
tween Calamy  and  Iloadley.  In  1709  he  was  made 
D.D.  by  the  anivenities  of  Edinbai^h,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen.  After  a  laborioas  life,  divided  between 
preaching  and  writing,  ho  died,  June  8,  1782.  Among 
his  works  arc  Discovrn' $  mt  Inrjurntu  n  (  Ix)nfl.  1710, 
8vo):— .SenNOMMitike  JrMMty(Lond.  1722,  Hvo):— Z^- 
fiimvfwto4mvl«  Mm  twii/iriiifl!y  (Lond.  170S-t,8<rol». 
8vo): — The  Xm-con/ormMf'ii  Mtmorial  (Load.  1721, 
2  vols.  8vo):— //iitory  '/Ai>  IJft  and  Tfmn,  edited  by 
Rntt  (Ixin<I.  1«20,  2  v.)l!»".8vo\^Iones,  Christ.  Hiog.  s.  v. 

Galas,  Jeam,  an  unfortunate  merchant  of  Toulouse, 
of  tbe  Protestant  religion.  HU  son,  Marc  Antoine, 
bung  himself  in  a  fit  of  melancholy  Oct.  13, 1761.  The 
father  was  seized  as  guilty  of  the  murder,  on  the 
ground  that  his  son  intended  to  emiirace  Honiani.im 
the  next  day.  Jip  proof  could  be  offered  against  him, 
bstttefharacalpaMlonoftbomobwaeromed.  Tbe 
corpse  was  lioTiorpd  a<»  that  of  a  martyr.  "The  clergy 
exerted  all  their  inllncni  o  to  coufinn  the  populace  in 
their  delusion.  At  Toulouse  the  White  Penitents  cel- 
•biated  with  great  aolemnity  tbe  faneral  of  tbe  young 
■Hua,  and  tbo  Dimlnlean  monka  oreeted  a  waflbld  and 
placed  upfin  it  a  t*ke1eton,  holding  in  one  hand  a  wreath 
of  palms,  and  in  the  other  an  abjuration  of  I'rotestiint- 
lin*  Tbe  family  of  Calas  was,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
popolar  excitenMnt,  bnmgbt  to  trial  for  tbe  mnrder, 
•ad  wvoral  dehided  and  (nMst  probably')  sonie  bribed 
TrttTHieirn  nppoared  agaiufit  them.  .\  Catholir  Kcrrant- 
mdd,  and  tbe  young  man  I..avays<e,  were  also  impli- 
cated in  the  accusation.  Cnlas,  in  his  defence,  insisted 
on  bis  oniform  kindoeea  to  all  bis  cbUdraat  iwnlnded 
tbe  court  that  be  bad  not  onty  allowed  anolber  of  bis 
soRK  to  bocomn  a  C'.itholic.  but  had  also  paid  an  annual 
sum  for  his  maintenance  since  bis  conversion.  He 
abo  aigned  from  bb  own  laflrml^  tbat  he  could  not 
have  prevailed  over  a  strong  yoong  man,  and  referred 
to  tbe  well-known  melancholy  moods  of  tbe  deceased 
as  likely  to  lead  to  suti  idc  ;  ami,  la'-lly,  lie  jx  iiitcd  out 
the  improbability  that  tbe  Catholic  servant-maid  would 
aniitte  Midtanaider.  Bat  all  bis  aqpimenta  proved 
nnavaOingi  and  tbe  Parliament  of  Tonloase  sentenced 
the  wretcbed  man — by  a  majority  of  eitrht  Against  five 
— to  tortnre  and  death  on  the  wheel !  Witli  preat 
llrmneesi  and  proteatatkms  of  bis  innocence  to  tbe  last, 
thaoUnaadiedontho  whedl,MaTeh9,17M>  Hb 

jamiaitj  was  ronfi<<cnte<l.  His  younge^^t  son  was  ban- 
bhod  fcr  life  from  France,  but  was  captured  by  the 
monks,  and  compelled  to  abjure  Protestantism.  The 
dangbten  were  sent  to  a  convent"  (Cbambers,  s.  v.). 
The  flunfly  of  die  vnlmppf  man  rcttrnd  to  Geneva,  and 
Voltaire  suhsequentlv  tin<lrrti>nk  (o  tlcfctid  bis  nioninr}'. 
He  succeeded  in  drawing  public  attunticm  toward  the 
diennatances  of  the  case,  tad  a  revlsloa  of  tbe  trial 
was  gruted.  Fifty  Judges  ooea  nMra  azamlnod  tbe 
beta,  and  on  March  9,  17fi5,  tbe  Parliament  of  Paris 
declared  Calas  altoijctlicr  innnicnt.  I-ouis  XV  order- 
ed tbe  property  of  Calas  to  be  restored  to  his  family, 
and  made  to  tbe  Utter  a  present  of  80,000  livres.  The 
Inveatigation  at  last  led  to  the  tokntim  ediet  of  Loob 
XVI  In  1787.— Bungener.  /ViMf  and  HnipienBt,  vol.  11 ; 

Coquorel,  IIi.<toirr  i!,\<  f^tfftsrt  tiu  Dtfnl  \'l  vol<<.  Paris, 

1841);  Haag,  Zxi  AVonce /Vitfeifiia/e,  iii.Uti;  Coquerel, 
/m»  cubs  d  sa/oNsIb  (Fteb,  1868,  ISoM). 


Calasanza,  GirsErrE  {JotrjAtu  a  matre  Dei)^ 
founder  of  tbe  order  of  the  Fiaruu  (q.  v.),  was  bom  hi 
Aragon  In  1868.  Ha  eatared  holy  oiden  fai  168!^  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  protection  of 
Clement  VIII,  Paul  V,  and  Gregory  XV,  the  latter  of 
wImhb,  after  tbe  new  order  had  l»een  founded  by  Cala- 
sansa,  namad  Urn  ganeral  of  it  la  1622.  He  died  in 
1648,  aadwaaaaaoafaMd  la  1767.  Ha  b  •oamiMneia* 
ted  on  Aognat  S7.— Vahr,  (MUelb  d,  Mktekterdmt, 
ii,61. 

Oalaslo,  Marto  di,  named  from  a  village  of  that 
aaaialatha  AbnmaOtiriismhawaabotBialMO.  Ha 
baeane  aThinebeaa,  aad  davntad  Uandf  to  Hebrew, 

in  which  he  soon  liecame  so  gnat  a  proficient  that 
Pope  Paul  V  made  him  D.D.  and  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Rome.  He  is  best  known  by  his  J/ehmt  Ometri' 
anet,  which  occupied  bim  during  forty  years,  even 
with  the  aid  of  other  learned  men.  He  was  about  to 
commit  this  work  to  tho  i)r<'>-s,  whi-n  liodiiil,  in  IfViO.  It 
appeared  under  tbe  title  C'oncvrdantia  Haerurum  BiUio» 
ram  Jiidraios  cam  oonacnifniiif  il  rat.  ef  4^yr.  (  Room, 
1021,  4  vols.  fol.).  Another  e<lition  was  published  by 
Itomaine  at  Tendon  in  1747,  but  it  is  not  considered 
so  accurate  n.x  tliat  of  1G21.  !!/>  is  said  to  have  died 
chanting  tlic  I'salnis  in  llelirew. — liioff.  L'n.r.  vi.  504, 

Calatrava,  a  military  order  of  .^pnin,  named  from 
the  town  of  Calatrava,  in  Now  Castile.  It  bad  its 
origin  ia  tbo  following  circnmstances :  When  Alpbon- 
so,  tbe  fbther  of  Rancbei  TIT,  had  taken  the  town  of 

( 'nl;itr:iva,  in  11  17.  from  fbe  Mi  r.ra,  bo  pivo  it  to  the 
Templars  to  defeinl ;  but  when  it  was  spread  abroad  in 
1158  that  tho  Arabs  were  a)>ont  to  attempt  tbe  recap, 
ture  of  the  |daoe,  the  Templaia  migned  it  again  to 
Sanchez,  who  thereiii>on  presented  It  to  Itaymond,  ab- 
liot  of  the  Cii-ten  iiin  niona.'.ti  ry  of  St.  ^fajv.  The 
Arabs,  after  all,  did  not  attempt  the  place;  mit  many 
of  the  warriora  who  had  been  drawn  together  for  its 
defence  (as  well  as  many  of  tho  lay  brethren  of  tbe 
convent)  entered  the  Cistercian  order,  Imt  nnder  a 
habit  more  fit  for  military  exercL«e.i  than  for  tlin^e  of 
monks.  Tbey  were  designated  as  the  order  of  Cslatra* 
va.  Itvaa  approved  by  Pope  Alexander  1184,  and  con- 
firmed  by  Gregory  Till  1187.  The  kni|^  at  Am 
wore  a  wbfte  scapulary  and  hood,  hot 
in  l.Wtbe  ,\nti-]H.|„.  H.-uedicl  XIII 
permitted  them  a  secular  dress,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  red  croas  Jkmr-de- 
lit*e.  In  1486,  Ferdinand  aad  Isa- 
bella obtained  a  bull  fn)m  POpe  Tn- 
nocentius  VIII,  which  reserved  the 

nomination  of  Um  grand  master  to  tbe 
pope.  Adrian  TI,  howeter,  annased 

!  the  grand  ma-^ter^hip  of  fbi-  order  to 
!  the  crown  of  S|>ain.    Tlie  knights  ma<le  a  vow  of  obedi- 
j  ence,  poverty,  and  conjugal  chastity  (for  they  were  pcr- 
'•  mitted  to  many  once),  and  were  boand  to  maintain  tha 
inunacalata  conception  of  tha  Biassed  Virgin.   At  a 
monsi^tic  order  tbe  institution  has  ceased  to  e.xist,  but 
there  are  now  said  tu  be  nearly  eighty  commanderies  and 
prioriea  hi  Spain,  gMMmUgr  givaa  aa  nwuda  af  aarit 


tiava. 


Koa  aad  Kal^bt  <f  Oslatmva,  hi  paUto  Draw. 
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CALDWELL 


tb  paHBeal  fc?Mtto<.   flfnee  ltl9  tfie'orto  had  abo 

BOBS,  who  bad  ti>  pruvo,  beforp  liein;;  admittod,  thfir  de- 
•emt  from  noble  bouyea.  Tbpy  wore  the  drcfs  of  the 
(^■terdan  nans,  and  their  principal  monavten*  was  at 
Alaagio.  Tltoj  an  MW  likawiaa  ■acnlaiiiad.— HaU 
7«t,<MwJMvi.TaLi|  Uadoa,  AdLiMtt  t.v. 
Cad'ool  0.  Clmn.  0, 4).  fiaa  Cbauool. 

Calcutta,  the  capitil  of  Bonjj^al,  and  an  episcopal 
see  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  Iloo^'lv.  The 
MJMtprte  was  erected  in  1814,  and  tlie  bUbop  is  metro- 
fdltaB  af India.  The  incambenU  liave  been,  1.  Tbo«n- 
aa  l^aiulunr  MlddleCon,  May  8, 1814 ;  2.  Reginald  He- 
ber.  June  1. ;  3.  .Tohn  T.  Jamefl,  June  4, 1827;  4. 
J.  Matthias  Tumor,  May  17,  1829;  5.  Daniel  Wilson, 
April  20, 1832,  died  18i>8,  who  commenced  the  building 
afa  cathedral  cbardi,  and  the  foondatioa  of  •  chaptar; 
S.  Oeorge  Edward  Lynch  Cotton,  D.D.,  ooDMciatad 
18a8;  7.  Robert  Milnmi!,  Fi  l.ruary  ?,  I><fi7.  CaleoMa 
iiaa  alao  been  the  centre  of  an  important  syitem  of 
PMaalaiitBlarioaa,bolliBB^iahaadAmfl6aa.  8ae 
Ijidia. 

Calderwood,  David,  a  Scotch  divine,  wan  bom 
in  1570,  and  in  1G04  became  minister  of  the  parish  of 
CraJing.  When  James  I  in  1617  sought  to  bring  the 
Seottiali  Church  into  conformity  with  the  Church  of 
F.ntrland,  Calderivooti  was  strenuous  in  0[>[K)sition. 
I'eraecution  and  threats  having  failed  to  abaiia  Calder- 
wood, ha  waa  imprisoned,  and  afterward  haalahad. 
He  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  published  A  ttare  Da- 
■Kumnm  teu  ecclftite  Angdcana  politia,  etc.  (L.  Bat. 
W2:\,  best  ed.  17CW,  4tn),  in  which  he  enters  into  a  full 
ezamiaation  of  the  priaciplea  of  tlie  Church  of  Eog- 
I  Jtid,  ita  govanuMBl)  cawwariaai  and  cmraection  with 
thp  state.  Ttif  work  itimdc  a  great  impression  at  the 
time,  an<l  was  translated  into  KnpHsh  under  the  title 
of  Tht  A  Uar  of  Damatciu,  or  tke  P(ttUm  of  th^  F.ngli*h 
ifierarekjf  amd  Omnk  aUnukd  upon  the  Ckurck  ^Seot- 
hmd  Qtn,  llmo).  A  report  having  been  spread  that 
Odderwfiol  w  :m  dead,  a  man  named  Patrick  Scot  pub- 
lished a  f)retende<l  recantation,  with  the  title  "('aider- 
wood's  Recantation,  dirt-cte*!  to  such  in  Scotland  as 
nfaae  Confomii^  to  tlia  Ontinaimaa  of  tha  Church" 
(Loodeo,  18Sf).  Calderwood,  In  tfie  mean  time,  had 
return*^  secretly  to  Si'ofland,  where  he  livrd  some 
year^  in  concealment.  Ho  collected  the  materials  for 
a  lEftory  of  ihf  Kirk  of  Scotland,  which  he  left  in  MS., 
and  whkh  baa  bc«a  pnbliahed  by  the  tt'oodrow  Soci- 
i*§  (Edinh.  18IS-9,  8  vola.  8vo).  From  the  materials 
of  thi.t  Wf)rk  CaMcrwi  iii-l  wrutf  his  Tn/'  History  of  ike 
Church  of  Scollind  fnjm  the  lU  tjintting  of  the  Beformt^ 
ticm  tato  lAe  End  oftMe  Reign  ofJamet  VI0SJ9^  feL). 
lie  died  about  IftoO. — English  CyrloptrtJin. 

Caldron,  prop,  a  large  cooking  vessel,  is  the  ren- 
dering in  certain  paaaagaa  of  the  Auth.  Yen.  for  the 
following  words  :  1 .  ";*-5X.  agvm/  (.Tr.b  xli.  20  [12]>,  a 
heated  kettle^  others  a  burning  rted  ("rush"  elae- 
wkera) ;  1  Cfaim.  nxr,  »t  **pet,**  Job 

xli.  20  [12];  r^a.  Ixxxi,  G;  "  kettle,"  1  Sam.  ii,  14), 
a  Urge  boiler  (also  a  "basliet");  8.  '^''0,  »ir  (Jer.  lii, 
IB,  19;  Ezek.  xl,  8,  7, 11,  elaewbere  "pot"),  the  most 
general  f'  rm  f.ir  a  ki  ttlc  or  basin  (olso  a  "thorn");  4. 
nr^,  kaUack'atk  (1  Sam.  ii,  14 :  Mic.  iii,  S),  a  pan 


la  the  British 


t  or  pot  (so  ealM  from  pomrmff) ;  B.  Xl /1>}c  (2  Maoe.  vfl, 
.1),  a  krtfit  ^  in  tliis  case  a  lar^re  caldron  for  tOTtore. 
Metallic  vessels  of  this  descri[>tion'have  been  obtained 
from  the  nrilia  of  Egjpt,  aod  still  more  lately  two  eap> 
per  eaUrana  wove  diaemired  by  Mr.  Lajsrd  among 
the  eacairatieiw  at  IVImrmid  (.Vm.  and  Sab.  p.  149  sq.), 
aliotit  2J  foot  in  diamotpr.  and  ^  ft  et  deep,  resting  upon 
a  Htand  of  brick  work,  with  their  mouths  cloaed  by 
lar^'o  tiles,  and  oontdnliic  s  iraiiat^  of  inaBar  brama 
objects.    See  Pot. 

Caldwell,  David,  D.D.,  a  Presbj-terian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  March  22,  1726, 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1761,  and  waa  Uoeued  to 
preach  by  the  New  Rmnswick  Presbytery  in  1768. 
Being  ordained  in  17G5,  he  became  pa*tor  «>f  the  con- 
gregations of  Bnfiislo  and  Alamance,  N.  C,  in  1768. 
In  177B  he  waa  a  member  of  the  ConventioD  whldi 
formed  the  State  Constitution,  and  Ronie  years  later 
be  declined  the  offer  of  the  prp^ident  y  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  rarolina,  by  whii  h  institution  he  waa 
made'D.D.  in  1810.  He  died  m  1824,  in  hi*  lOQth 
year.— Spngoa,  Ammb,  IB,  268. 

Caldwell,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Charlotte  county,  Va.,  1784,  graduated  at 
Prfaiceton  in  1759,  and  in  1761  waa  wdalned  paatorof 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Elizabcthtown.  N.  J.  At 
the  Revolution  he  entered  with  spirit  into  the  con- 
trover'y,  and  was  soon  bramlt  d  us  a  rclicl ;  and  on  the 
formation  of  the  Jeney  brigade,  he  waa  at  once  select- 
ed aa  Ha  chapbhi.  TbrongbaQt  the  war  be  aaflhied 
severely  ;  toward  the  close  of  it,  his  rhnrrh  was  burnt 
and  his  wife  murdered  by  the  eneniy.  The  people  re- 
posed great  confidence  in  him,  and  hia  labors,  counaels, 
and  exhortatiooa  t^are  of  gnat  aaaiatanca  to  the  caaao 
be  had  espoosed.  Tfaie  booored  patarfoC  waa  kHled  fai 
1781,  at  Kliznbflhjuirf ,  liy  a  drunken  soldier  named 
Morgan,  w  lio  was  tried,  convicted,  and  hung  upon  tlie 
charge  of  mur  I-  r.  ( ^ald well  waa  •  man  of  unwearied 
activity  ami  of  wonderful  powers  of  endurance.  Aa 
a  preacher  be  waa  imoommonly  eloquent  aad  paUwtie. 
— Spraguc,  Annatt,  iil,  222. 

Caldwell,  JOMpb,  D.D.,  •  Preebyteriaa  mhiia- 
ter,  the  antfaor  of  a  ^etais  tffGtmmlrf  and  a  TVasfiie 

of  Plane  Trir/rnfmitrr/,  wnt  liorn  in  New  Jersey  A.D. 
1773,  graduated  at  Princeton  1791,  and  In^came  1*to- 
fessor  of  Mathematics  aft  tlia  UUTani^  of  North  On^ 
olina  in  1796,  in  whidi  aaiM  yaar  be  waa  Uoeued  aa  • 
Presbyterian  mlntster.  nrem  1804  till  bis  death,  bi 
1835,  with  an  infcmjission  of  five  years,  he  was  Presi- 
dent  of  the  University,  and  to  liis  exertions  it  owes  the 
respectable  position  whlefa  ift  now  oeenpiaa.  SpuagBs^ 

Annals,  iv,  173. 

Caldwell,  Merritt,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mctiphya- 
ics,  was  bom  In  Hebron,  Me.,  Nov.  29,  1806.  Hia 
early  education,  both  religions  and  academical,  waa 
vcr>'  carefully  conducted,  and  he  Rrsdoated  witt  hon- 
or at  Mowilnin  College  in  182**.  In  the  same  year  he 
lK?canie  prin(  i{)al  of  the  Maine  Weslcyan  Seminary, 
Readiield.  In  1834  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Ykaipcaaidont  of  Didcinson  College,  Pa. 
In  1887 he  waa  tmsforred  to  the  chair  of  Metaphysics 
and  Engli'sh  Litcratiiro,  wliii  h  lir>  (x  ciipicd  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  lie  soon  became  known  as  a  strong 
thinker  and  excellent  writer  by  bis  elatwrate  contrihu- 
Uons  to  the  Methodia  Quarterly  Renew.  Nor  did  his 
devotion  to  literature  prevent  him  from  taking  nn  in- 
tere^it  in  the  moral  questions  of  the  times  ;  and  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  especially  bis  labors  were  abun- 
dant and  even  excessive.  In  1846  be  visited  Bnghnd 
as  a  delegate  to  the  "WorM's  Convention,"  which 
formed  the  "  Evangdiral  Alii. nice, "  ami  took  an  active 
part  In  its  proceedings.  His  health,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  impaired,  was  apparently  improved  hj 
Ua  Eofofienn  tonr,  but  In  1817  ft  foiled  again,  and  he 
died  June  0,  18-18.  Professor  Caldwell  w.'js  a  man  of 
uncommonly  Arm  and  masculine  character.    As  a  pro. 
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■ad  eaOagt  qAmt  htliid  fcw  snparion;  m  • 

writer,  he  waji  nUv;iy?<  clear,  lo^iral,  and  f<ir<ililo. 
Mauy  of  bis  cuntributiouit  to  tlto  ixriodicjl  prcits  were 
ttjmn  •xoellMBM.  He  also  publiinhed  Manual  of  EU 
•enlHM,  mefwiMp  Fowe  ond  GMfwrv  (Phila.  18M»  l^nuH 
often  reprinted),  pertups  Um  best  Iuuid4)ook  of  tike  ratv 
ject  extant : — Pkilotopky  of  Christian  Perfection  ( riiiLi. 
1847,  ISmo),  "  a  model  of  clear  thinking  and  furcil>lc 
•zpreatioo :" — Chrulianitjfte^edbjf  eminent  Mtn  (N.  Y. 
1852,  18do):— 7^  Doetrim  of  the  En^iA  Verb  (1887, 
ISmo).— J/K/AoeKil  Qmrtfrly  Reviev,  1862,  p.  674. 

Caldwell,  Zeuas,  t  ri  tlicr  of  Mcrritt,  was  bom  in 
HobroOi  Oxford  county,  Me.,  on  tbo  Slat  of  Uaicb, 
1800,  giMiuitid  at  Bowdoin  Collogt  Is  UM,  md  mmo 
afttT  leaving  rollege  took  charge  of  the  Acadcmj'  of 
IlalluwfU.  In  1825  he  was  licensed  aa  a  local  preach- 
er, and  for  moft  of  the  time  of  hi*  connection  with 
the  Hellowell  Acerdeny  ho  Bap|iliad  the  Uetbodiat  ooii> 
gregation  in  Wlnllnop.   In  the  leme  yeer  ho  waa 

unatiiinniisly  cli'oted  principal  of  the  new  Methodist 
Semiiuiry  at  Kent's  Hill,  Itoadfield,  Me.,  and  proved 
himself  abundantly  adequate  to  any  Mrvice  that  de- 
TolTed  upon  him.  But  hia  whole  work  waa  to  be  per> 
imned  witidn  lix  nontha ;  his  Inngs  became  aerioaaly 
•Acted,  and  ha  died  triumphnntly  on  Dec.  26,  1826. 
la  1855  a  small  duodecimo  volume  by  the  Bev.  S.  M. 
Yail,  D.D.,  was  published,  cootabibif  a  namoir  an'l 
aeveral  of  bis  productions,  in  pnwa  and  poaliy.— 
Spragne,  AnmaU,  rii,  699  sq. 

OaOeb  (Hob.  KaW,  ab|,  appar.  for  adb^), 

tiiananieof  two  or  three  man.  Sea  alao  CAun^ra* 
BATAR;  Mborb-Calrb. 

1.  (Sept.  XfiXf/3.)  The  la4«t-nnmed  of  the  three  iwns 
of  Hezrnn,  Judah's  grandaoo  (1  CbroD.  ii,  9,  where  be 
la  called  CuKi.r bai).  Hia  thne  aona  bjr  hIa  ftrat wife, 
Azubah  or  Jerioth  (q.  v.),  are  enumerated  (ver.  18) ; 
he  bad  also  another  son,  Hur,  by  a  later  wife,  Ephrath 
(vcr.  19  ;  perhaps  only  the  oldcKt  of  several,  ver.  60); 
beside*  whom  aootber  (hia  "  firat^bom")  ia  named  (ver. 
42,  b^  what  wife  la  uncertain),  hi  addition  to  aevend 
hy  bis  concubines  Ephah  and  JIant  hah  (vpr.  46,  iS). 
SLC.  post  185(3.  The  text  is  possibly  corrujtt,  howev- 
er, in  M>me  of  these  distinctions. 

2.  (Sept  XaX«/3.)  A  eon  of  Bar,  the  firat-bom  of 
Kphnitah**  above  named  (and  thenftre  tlia  grandson 
of  the  pppcedinff),  according  to  1  Chron.  ii,  50,  where 
his  sons  are  enumerated.  B.C.  ante  1C68.  Some, 
however,  have  identified  him  with  tlw  ft^— aup- 
poainu  a  corruption  in  the  text. 

3.  (Sopt.  XaXtfi,  but  XaXifi  in  1  Chnm.  tt,  49 ;  E<v 
duB.  xlvi,  9;  1  Mace,  ii,  56;  v.  r.  XaXovji  in  1  Sam. 
xxx,14;  Jo«epbluXaXf/3oc,i4a<.iii,14,4,etc.)  U!«ually 
celled  "  the  eon  of  Jephnnai^'*  Qfnm.  xiii,  C,  and  else. 
VhacajMa  JBimn;inR]XMViet!rae8with  the  addition 
«aie  Keneiite**  (Knm.  nxU,  12 ;  Josh,  xiv,  6,  14), 
frnrn  which  some  have  hastily  infcrrfd  ttint  he  may 
have  been  a  foreigner,  and  only  proteJgted  to  Judaism. 
8ae  Kbras.  Cilab  la  fliafc  martiiMiad  In  the  liat  of 

tfia  tillers  or  princes  (X'^toJ),  called  in  the  next  vorsp 
(D'*V^K^  "  heada,"  one  from  each  tribe,  who  were  sent 

to  aearch  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  aeeoBd  jrear  of  the 

Exodf  (H  P.  in,')7\  whore  it  may  l>o  not<-d  that  these 
officers  are  all  tlifTcirnt  from  tbode  named  in  Num.  i, 
II,  Vtt,  aa  at  that  time  ph ylArchs  of  the  tribes.  Ca- 
M»  waa  ana  of  these  Ctmily  chieftaina  In  the  tribe  of 
Jadah,  perlwpe  as  chief  of  the  fhmlly  of  the  Hexron- 
ttaa^attln'  same  timn  tliiit  Nalislidti.  tlir  sun  of  Anmiina- 
dah,  was  prince  of  the  whole  tribe.  He  and  Oshca  or 
Joohua,  the  sod  of  Nun,  were  the  only  two  of  the 
whole  number  who,  on  their  return  from  Canaan  to 
Kadesh-ttameA,  encouraped  the  people  to  enter  in  bold- 
ly til  Ibe  land,  and  take  pi-ir-rssinn  (if  it,  fur  «l>i(  li  nrt 
of  faithfulness  they  narrowly  escaped  stoning  at  the 
bandR  of  the  infuriated  poopiek  In  die  plagae  that  en> 
sued,  while  the  other  ten  spies  perished,  Caleb  nnd 
Joahua  alone  were  apaied.   Moreover,  while  it  was 


anneaneed  to  tiie  eongregatkm  by  Mbaaa  that,  ftr  tUa 

re' rllioii!*  rntirmurinu',  all  that  had  been  numbered 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  except  .Io»hua  and 
Galall,  aiioidd  perish  in  the  wildeme»H,  a  special  pran> 
laavaamadato  tha  latfewthaihe  ahoojd  survive  to  en* 
tKt  farto  HIm  land  whleh  ka  had  trodden  npon,  and  that 
hi.*  seed  should  posseii  il»  Accordinjcly,  fnrty-five 
years  afterward  (B.C.  1612),  when  some  progress  bati 
been  nthdo  in  the  conquest  of  the  land,  Caleb  came  to 
Joshua  and  reminded  him  of  what  bad  happened  at 
Kadesh,  and  of  the  promim  which  Moses  made  to  him 
with  an  oath.  He  aiMcd  tliat  though  he  was  now 
eighty-five  years  old  (bence  be  was  bom  B.C.  1698X 
he  waa  aa  strong  as  in  the  day  when  Mbaea  sent  him 
to  spy  out  the  land,  and  he  claimed  possessiion  of  the 
land  of  the  Anakim,  Kirjath-Arba,  or  Hebron,  and  the 
neifjbhoring  hill-country  (Josh.  xiv).  This  was  im- 
mediately granted  to  hhn,  and  the  following  chapter 
relatea  that  he  took  pceieailon  of  Habnm,  driving  out 

the  three  son?  of  Aiink  ;  thnt  he  offered  .^ch^ah,  his 
daughter,  in  marriage  (conip.  1  Sam.  xvii,  25;  Hypo. 
Fab.  67)  to  whoever  would  take  Kiljath-Sepher^  i.  e. 
Debir;  and  that  when  OthnM,  hia  yoanger  brother, 
had  perfefmed  tte  ftat,  he  not  only  gave  Mm  Ma 
daughter  to  wife,  but  with  her  the  upper  and  nether 
springs  of  water  which  she  asked  for.  After  this  we 
lu  ar  no  more  of  Caleb,  nor  is  the  time  of  his  death  re- 
corded. Bat  we  leam  tnm  Joab.  ud,  18,  that,  in  the 
dlalrtbatlon  of  dtlea  oat  of  the  ffiflhreot  tribes  for  the 

priests  and  I^evit^s  to  dwell  in,  Hebron  fell  to  the 
priesta,  the  children  of  Aaron,  of  the  family  of  the  Ko- 
haUitteai  and  waa  alao  a  dty  of  reAige,  while  the  anr- 
raaading  territory  continued  to  be  the  poeaeieion  of 
Calel),  at  least  aa  late  as  the  time  of  DaiHd  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  8),  being  still  called  by  his  name  (1  Sam.  xxx, 
14).  His  descendants  are  called  Calebita  (*2bs  for 
■^abs,  KalONT,  1  Sam.  XXV,  8 ;  Sept.  translates  as  if 
ft  paronomasia  were  intended,  KvvtK6i,  Auth.  Vers. 
"  boose  of  Caleb").  His  name  aeama  to  be  inaerted 
In  1  Chron.  Ii,  ^9,  by  way  of  dfaHncthm  from  tha  o^ 
crs  in  the  same  Ust.    See  Bwald, /ir.  ISmI.  11,  S88  aq. 

Ca'leb-«ph'ratah,  a  name  occurring  only  in  the 
present  text  of  1  Chron.  ii.  24,  as  that  of  a  place  where 
Hezron  died  (TITi^^K  abs:^  te-JTaU'  M^^lUk, 
in  Caleb  to  Ephrath).  But  no  such  place  is  elewhere 
referred  to,  and  the  comjioiiition  of  the  name  is  a  most 
ungrammatiial  one.  Again,  neither  Hezron  or  hia 
son  could  well  laave  ^given  any  name  to  a  place  In 
Egypt,  the  land  of  dieir  liondage,  nor  did  Hesron  prol^ 
ably  i\h\  or  hio  son  live,  elM-wlu  re  tlian  in  Egypt.  The 
present  text  therefore  tieenis  to  lu;  corrupt,  and  the  read- 
ing which  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  suggest  (j/X^i*/  XnX»/8 
f I'c  'Efpada^  M^remu  est  CaUb  ad  Enkralha)  i«  prob- 
ably the  tme  one,  viz.,  nP^CX  393  K3,  meaning 
either  "Caleb  came  to  Ephrath,"  i.  e.  Bethlehem- 
JBphratah),  or,  atiU  better,  Caleb  caaM  In  nato  Eph- 
n^.**  Tne  whole  InfbnnaHon  ^v«n  aeeoia  to  he  that 
Hezpon  had  two  wives,  the  first,  whose  name  is  not 
given,  the  mother  of  Jerahmeel,  Ram,  and  Caleb  or 
Chclubai ;  the  second,  Abiah,  the  daughter  of  Machir, 
whom  he  nuRiad  when  aizi^  years  old,  and  who  hare 
bim  Segaband  Aahnr.  Also  that  Caleb  had  two  wires, 
Azubah,  the  fir>t,  npp.irently  the  fianif*  as  .Trri.  th.  and 
Ephrah,  the  second,  the  mother  of  Hur;  and  that  this 
secnqd  marriage  of  Caleb  did  not  take  plaoe  till  after 
Hezron's  death.  -Smith,     v.    See  NKr.KB-C.\t.Hn. 

Calendar,  Jkwmh.  I.  //eftrew  Lmar  Calendar 
ofFeeute  and  FariM-The  year  of  tha-Hehrawa  la  eeni> 

posed  of  twelve  (and  occasionally  of  thirteen)  lunar 
months,  of  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days  altcmafoly. 
Tlie  year  U-gin^  in  autumn  as  to  the  civil  year,  and  in 
the  spring  aa  to  the  aacred  year.  The  Jewa  had  cal- 
andara  aadentij  wherein  were  noted  all  the  feasts,  all 

the  fasts  and  all  the  m  on  which  they  celebrated 
the  memory  of  any  great  event  that  had  bappeaed  to 
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CALENDAR 


the  nation  (Ztch.  vlii,  19;  Esth.  viii,  6,  In  Gr«c."). 
TbeM  ancient  calendar!*  are  sometitncH  quoted  in  the 
TalBod  (Mialina,  TaanitAf  8),  but  the  rabUaa  acknowl- 
•dg*  tlMt  itmy  am  not  vow  fai  being  (aee  lUiiwaldes 
an(1  Hirtenora,  in  loc.).  Tln'sp  tliat  wp  have  now, 
whether  printttlorin  nianu.Hcript,  are  nut  very  ancient 
(aee  Gt nebrar.  Bibliot.  Jtabinic.  p.  819 ;  Buxtorf,  Lent. 
Tabmd.  p.  1046;  fiuttdocci,  BM.  AMmk,  660; 
Lmbt*!  fntndiietiim  to  (As  Srripture ;  and  FlantaT.  fta- 
yi.  RitUjin.  ad  fin.).  Tli;it  which  piii^fst'f*  for  thn  old- 
est ia  MrgiUatk  Taanith^  "tlie  vuluuie  of  atllictioii," 
which  coatallUl^lM  dajs  of  feasting  and  fasting  bere- 
Utun  is  «M  anng  tha  Jam^  which  an  not  bow  oI>- 
stfred,  nor  ara  fbojr  fai  tfia  eominoB  calondan. 
here  insert  the  chief  hixtoric.il  c\  fnts,  t.ikon  as  udl 
from  thia  roliune,  Taimttky  aa  from  other  calendars. 
The  Jewuh  roontha,  however,  haTO  b«en  placed  one 
tanation  later  than  the  rabbinical  comparison  of  them 
with  the  modem  or  Julian  montha,  in  accordance  with 
the  coiu-lu«iont«  of  J.  I).  Mii  haclin,  in  his  trcati'M?  pul)- 
iiibed  bj  the  lioyaj  Soc  of  GOttingen.  See  Momtu. 
Pur  the  detalla,  comparo  eadmionlh  In  Hi  alphailMtioal 
place.  S«e  al«o  Critlcn  /TfUieB,  ToL  hr,  and  the  fol- 
lowing formal  treatisea  :  Chuider,  De pima  anni  Mo- 
aDTO^ropA'  fiV-rt  (Vitch.  1710);  Dresde,  Amnt  Judcuc%u 
(Lipa.  1766) ;  Fiacher,  De  anno  Bebraor.  (Yitab.  1710); 
FihBiiw,  A  M  JUboTMn  die  (Lipa.  1702);  KUn- 
rfag^  Df  jTorma  anni  patriarcharum  (Vit*b.  171fi) ;  R«V 
Khei,  K/^Viteb.  1692);  Lanshaasen,  J)e  mm<<«  crtt. 
Btb.  Itmari  (Jen.  1718) ;  Lund,  Df  mentibus  Htbrttor. 
(AboiB,  16M);  If  age),  Dt  Calmiaria  ntt.  HArmor. 
(Ahorf,  1746);  Selden,  Dt  amo  ewiS  BtAnKir.  (Land. 

IfAV)  ;  Somniel,  IP  anno  /Tchrrror.  trrlfii.  et  nr.  (I,und. 
17-t^) ;  Straurh,  />r  anno  Iltbrwor.  eocUnattioo  (Viteb. 
lG5o) ;  Von  Gampacb,  Utbf  r  dm  oA.  J§Aek.E^mier 
(BcttMaJ,  im}.    See  Time. 

ABIB  or  M8AN. 

^n^Jtfd  y^*  ti[f|i^  J^if  """gmSS^  i^Sa 
Avl^— V^iMen;  aliutftrl]iateAora»oH»«rAaroB 

<I«T.  «,  1,  t). 

10.  — A  fHKt  for  the  death  of  Mfrlain,  abler  of  Mom*  (Num. 
XX.  1):  xUo  In  memory  of  the  ■careltv  of  water  that 
happfiM-d.,  after  her  deatli,  to  the  children  of  bniel  in 
tlie  de->ert  of  Kadenh  (Num.  xx,  8). 

«>n  tlii<  liny  i-vfrv  "ne  prnviiieil  hlmnelf  a  Iamb  or  a 
kill,  p'l'piriiti'ry  t'l  ttii'  T  il  I'««i«c)vpr. 

11.  — On  thf  prrnini;  of  thia  day  they  killed  the 
tanih;  tlier  N-;tnD  to  OM  BOlMWnad  hi 
fr-irii  «n  -■•rvi)>'  liiNir. 

16. — Till-  •■■!(  y  uf  the  Paiwover,  with  fti»  octave;  the 
Arrt  d»y  -if  unlpavrned  bread,  a  day  of  rect;  they  ale 
Dooe  tint  iinU'^avened  bread  durini;  ei^ht  dari^. 

After  ruuM^t  they  gathered  a  aheaf  of  barley,  which 
they  broogka  Into  the  Tnipla  {Mmnehot.  vi,  IK 
SapiiMeattaB  Ibr  ttio  rafga  of  tiw  apring  (OeoOb.1. 
ML— Oo  the  venmd  day  of  the  feeat  thcv  oifhrad  the  har> 
ley  vhleh  they  had  provided  the  eveaiag  hefbr%  aa  the 
ipit-fnilta  of  the  harreat ;  after  thai  Iboa  H  wao  aiknr- 
ed  t'>  put  the  «fek)e  to  the  com.  a 
The  begfaatagcfharveik 

Fmm  thladi^ihaflHcmaeoaalMif  At^BtoBni- 

t^^*'*'t. 

SL-  The  iirtavp  of  the  f.'ABt  "f  the  Pa»iiovpr ;  tlio  eml  <>f 
oiil>^tT«>nf><1  hri-nii.  Tliiii  day  ia  hald  more  Kdemn  than 
thp  oiht-r  <]:<> -I  •>(  ihc  uctafOi  Jit  Ihiy  dU  BM  laftafai 

frooi  manual  labor  od  It. 
Ml — A  fast  for  the  death  of  Jonhiia  (Truih.  xxlv,  W>. 
Ml— Alternate  of  the  flrat  new  moon  of  the  auccoeding 

flailed  Mlg^aatk  nmiUk  deaa  not  noUoe 


The 


ZIP  or  WJL 


or  aloMi  aWI  aiendL 
lit  la  W MOM    Am.  or  Hat. 


tmmty-nine  daya; 
Day  1 — New  moon. 

€Li— A  fiut  of  three  days  for  exresHpn  committed  dnring 
the  fcaat  of  the  HaMorer;  that  ia,  on  the  Monday, 


^(■jit  fWf A,  e.  2) 


of  the  Temple, 
after  the  peneeotfoaaflf  thoOiatha 


tar  the  death  uf  the  hieh-prieat  BU.  i 
«f  tboaikhrlhar--  


14— Hm  aaatni  fhamfw.  In  freer  ef  Huae  who  eooU  not 

i'  •  nil  thn  fliiit.  nil  ifin  Iffili  f  ihi  iiiMiilaa  iiiiiBilh 
S3.-Afeaatfinrlhetakfaigof  the  ef^ofOanVfllBMB 

MiircahriK  (rWruf.  Scallg.;  1  Mace.  xiU,  4S,  44);  or 
fur  the-  ukinK  and  puriflcattoo  of  the  citadel  of  Jeruaa- 
lera  by  the  Maccabees  (Calmidar  of  gigonlua ;  1  Mace, 
xiil,  4i),  53 ;  xrl,  7,  30) ;  a  feaat  for  the  expulolon  of  the 
C'araitfM  out  of  .IpriHiilcm  liy  the  AKmuaosana  or  Macc»- 

bcPS  (.WriJ.  Tillrltl,:  <  „ii;i.  i  KUKTU  'iS). 

97.--A  fpn.«t  fi>r  till'  expulsion  ff  the  (rulilieanfi,  or  thoiMS 
wliK  iilt<  ijiptp«l  to  Kpt  up  rTi>WIl<  'IV.  r  tliP  p-nlP"  of  thi'lr 
t<'in)il(-i  !in<\  of  thi'lr  lioii'Pf,  unil  <  vi-n  rni  tlip  hpniis  of 
tln  ir  i  xt'U  and  aw,  and  to  i-iiitr  liymiiH  lu  honor  of 
fal«-  nifU.  The  Maccabfc*  drove  ihpin  out  of  Judaea 
and  Jenualem,  and  appointed  thia  feaat  to  perpetaalO 
tha  memory  of  their  expulaioa  {MtailL  TaanUh). 
.-A  ftat  te  tha  dHth  of  lha  piaphM  taaal  a  8MB. 


PIVAN. 


oat,  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  PaKravcr— called 
Feavt  of  Weeka,  hecaiue  U  happened  aeren 
ter  the  FOMOvar.  Wa  da  not  ted  that  tt  had 


The  third  mmrfd,  or  winlh  oivH  month;  (Atrty  day*;  tMo 
moon  0/  Mat  or  Jumb. 

T>ay  1.— Xew  moon. 

C— Pentecoat,  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  PaKravcr— called 
al'o  the  Fe« 
■w  I  i  kn  after 

riDv  iv-tnve. 

1'..  I'i  -  A  feaft  to  celebmte  the  victory  of  the  Maocabeea 
uvpr  till'  iKHiple  of  lictluan  (1  Macx*.  v,  6* ;  xli,  40,  41; 
}t>.nV.  Tnanith). 
IT.— A  ft«i«t  for  the  taking  of  Cetaarea  by  the  Ai-monvana, 
who  drove  the  pagana mat  I' 
there  (JfigOf.  nmitki. 


at  Nefaat,  to  Ma  rahfeeta,  ftirtdddtafftbem  to  eanytMIr 

flrat-fnilta  to  JenuMlero  (1  KiRp<  xli,  ST). 
25.— A  fact  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  the  rabfafaia 
Simeon,  eon  of  (Tamaliel ;  Ivlunael,  eun  ot  Ellaha ;  and 
Cbanina,  the  hiffh-prteat'a  deputy. 

A  feaKt  in  honor  of  the  lolemn  Judgment  pronounced 
in  fiu-or  of  the  Jew*  by  Alexander  th«  (rrent  apilnH 
the  I-liiim<lilP«,  who,  bv  virtue  of  their  birthright, 
mnlntitin  n  (n-oi<M««lon  of  tf)p  Innd  of  Canaan;  againatthe 
t.'«naj»niti'a,  « lici  rUln>ed  thp  name  «»  liplni;  the  oriirinal 
poiniwsorx;  and  apilnat  thp  ICcyptlini",  wlio  (Iftimink-d 
n'=<tltiitkin  of  the  vi-.m>|«  and  other  thlnpi  borrowed  by 
the  llebrewa  when  they  lpfl  K-ifTpl  (i«ee  XegiUatk  ToOr 
tulh);  but  the  IMnara  of  Babylon  {.Sanhidrimt  &  11) 
fali  lha  day  ef  ihii  aantaacoen  Minn  M«MMB».0» 
tmttu 

«r.— Aflut,heeanaa  RahM  Ghaalaa,  tha  aoa  ontaidtaa, 

waa  bofBt  with  the  honk  of  Che  Uw. 
IM    illMBBlarfilii  flmi  III  II  iiiiioni 

TAMMVZ. 

Thn  fowrth  0aer*d,  lontk  etoU  month; 

VUion  (i/  Ii  vf  or  ,Ii  i.r. 

Day  1  Now  nnxin. 

'  14.  "A  feaat  for  the  abolition  of  a  pemtdoua  book  of  the 
Sadduoeea  and  Hethuaiona,  by  which  they  endeavored 
to  anhvwt  lha  end  lav  and  all  lha  tndllianB  UMU. 

n^A  fMt  la  moBMHy  or  tha  taHH  af  «ha  law  Mkan  hy 
lloaM  (fixed,  xxxil,  19). 
On  thia  day  the  city  of  Jentaalem  waa  takea;  tha 

perpetual  evpnini;  and  morning  aacrlflre  wtv  auapaided 
during  the  siexe  of  Jpnii>alcin  by  Tini«.  Kpirtemon 
tore  the  book  of  the  law,  and  i>et  up  an  idol  in  the  Tom* 
pie;  U  la  not  aaid  whetlier  thia  happened  under  IMiB> 


Tho/f/lk 
^ Jolt  or 

Day  L-jltW 
prfiat. 

5. — A  ooraroemaratton  ef  Iho  ehfldrm  of  Jethoel,  of  tha 
race  of  Judah,  who,  aftor  tha  return  from  the  captivity, 
fumiahed  wood  to  the  temple  {MegiU.  Taanith). 

9.— A  fast  of  the  fifth  month  in  memory  of  God's  dee- 
Uratlon  to  Moaea,  oa  thia  day,  that  none  of  the  aurw 
murioK  icraelitaadiaOldaniartlialandorpnBlNtllna. 

xlv,  2£»,  31). 

On  the  Kame  daw  tha  Tnaple  wv  tfllcon  and  btinttt 
Solomon's  Temple  flrat  by  theCnialdH<ann ;  Her«i'(<  Ta» 
pie  afterward  by  the  Knmani*. 

IS.-— A  fai^t,  becaune  In  the  lime  of  Ahnr  the  evening  lamp 
wpnt  I'lit. 

21.— Xylophorin;  a  feaj>t  on  which  they  ctored  op  the 
necessary  wood  in  the  Temple  (Selden;  aee  Jow^im, 
ror,  11,17).  SealigerpiaceathiafeattvalootheUdor 
thaaaatBMath. 

Mb— A  teit  In  aaMMfr  of  the  abdlMenoralBwI^tha 
AflBenaeoa,  or  Maeeabeec,  which  had  been  Introduced 
hjr  the  fladduceee,  enacting  that  both  aon*  and  daogfa- 
ten>  should  alike  inherit  the  estates  of  their  peranta 

Ml— Allamateof  tha  tot  new  aiecnef  tha  fcPoertag  month. 
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tUOh. 

Thf  tnirh  Mend,  tutlftf^  ^"fl 

moon  n;  Al  (ICHT  or  SUTKMUEB. 

9nr  1. — Nrw  iiviii. 

7._lHvlic  Kti  .n  <if  tlip  wfiUii  nf  .Tnnijalpm  by  NehpmUh 
(Ksra  xil,  •.'7i.  Wf  ri  ji!  iu  Nrti.  vi,  l.\  ttimt  tlx"^  wall* 
wprp  flni'lic  1  Kill!  •i'>;  Imt  as  tl»-rc  r-lill  remninwi  inany 
tlviii.:-  t  ■  Ik  a  >ii.>  t  "  complete  IhU  work,  the  dedicatloo 
miK-iil  hMve  been  aeforriiU  to  lh«  7Ui  of  Klul  of  Um  ya*r 
following  (Jr<vf<L  ftamttk  ,•  B«ld.)-  _ 

IT.— A  (Mt  for  tha  dMih  vT  tha  tptot  «lw  fenm^  u  IB 
vmrt  «f  llw  lud  of  vnntM  (Nna.  Btr,  Mk 

AlbMlfB  WMMlmiBW  of  ttw  •spaMm  of  Um  Bo- 
main  [rather  tbe  Oreeb],  who  would  here  prmrented 
tiM  Hebmre  from  manylog,  and  who  dbhosoml  the 
danghleni  of  Inrael.  When  thejr  Intended  to  uiie  rio- 
lenco  toward  Judith,  the  only  daughter  of  Matuihla*. 
he,  with  the  aiinUtunre  of  hU  ••ifi-,  <ivcn-»ine  them,  ana 
dellverc)!  hU  country  fnim  the  ir  y^kf  ;  la  commeniora- 
Uon  of  which  ddiveranct-  llii*  fenival  whk  iipp<ilnt<>'fl. 

n.— Xylophoria;  a  fea»t  In  which  they  ImHiu'lit  to  the 
Temple  the  nere!<i«iirY  provi,<iiin  of  vrJud  for  k<-<  iiiriK  up 
the  tire  of  Iho  ultur  '<>(  biirnt-Mo  iificei<.  The  CMleniUr 
of  8<-«lip-r  pl.-irf  -i  thi.i  fea.-l  on  tlie  Tid  (see  tite  Slut  of 
the  forc^-oin;;  iiiimlh). 

88.— A  fcjift  iu  memory  of  the  punixhrnent  inflicted  on  the 
wiclMd  ItniaUtais  whiwe  inmlence  oould  not  be  ollier> 
wiM  iwtntiiNdtluo  by  putting  them  to  dwtti;  for  then 
Judaa  In  Mw ■ombiiImi  of  tbe OeatMw.  Thqral* 
k)Wdt]MMwldcedbnuilteetbT«aday«tora«)rra;  bnt 
flNiir  atewad  no  nlgwi  of  r^ntanee,  they  were  con- 
^•Buad  to  death  (MnjitL  Taanith). 
□from  the  begtamtav     ^  and  of  tUo  Btoath,  tbe 

ieti»  Rounded  10  warn  of  Iha  " 

r.]  800  YsAm. 


KniANDf  or  TISBL 

moon 

o/  Sarrmucii  or  (MTf^nxK 

Day  1.— New  mooo.    Beginning  of  the  cirQ  rear. 

The  Faaal  of TtaOfito  (Ur.  xililt  M;  Mok  Sill, 

Ibt  abolition  of  wrItlMl  «wlfai>ta. 
Tha  wlokad  Uaga  hatrtaiR  forbidden  tbe  iMfnalileii  to 

prrmounre  the  name  of  Ood,  when  they  were  restored 
to  liberty  tlio  Aiiinuniranii  or  Maccabcw  ordnlned  that 
the  nunie  of  Ood  ahould  be  written  In  rontmrtu  sfler 
tliU  nmnner:  **In  wirh  a  ycsar  of  the  hlRh-pri(>-l  N., 
who  i»  mlnl«ter  of  the  moot  hit;h  0<m1,"  etc.  The 
jnilj;e!i  to  whom  thciie  wriliriK*  were  prpKenled  decrwd 
they  »hould  l>e  wili'fied,  Knyinj:,  for  exanijilc,  "On  nuch 
a  day,  »uch  a  debtor  i-lmll  piiy  ciii  li  n  rum,  according 
to  hia  proml««,  alter  which  the  iK:lif<luli'  i-listll  bo  torn. 
But  it  wax  found  that  the  name  of  <'<>!  >rn<  tnken  away 
out  of  the  writlni;,  and  tliui  the  wtik>le  ber«n)e  umIomi 
•ad  Imtfcrtiial  i  nr  which  reaMA  thqr  abalialiod  all 
IIWM  wfittaB  contnet^  and  appolnlad  •  IMval  day  In 
memory  of  H  (ITiVttl.  nHHitt*,  c  Xk 
ft— The  death  of  twenty  lawalHaa.  IUiUIAkfba,MB«r 

Joseph,  die*  In  prteoa. 
T.— A  fa«t  on  account  of  the  womhlpTilnR  the  golden  calf, 
and  of  the  •cntenco  (;<<d  pmnnnnced  nptinat  lifncl  in 
conwiMuence  of  th;it  rritiK.'  (llxixl.  xxxil,  tt-S,  Sftk 

IOl— A  &at  of  expiation  (Lev.  zxili,  19,  etc). 

I&— Ite  IlMift  orriteiwdM,  irtA  lla  oelaTn  (Uv.  tid^ 
84). 

tl.— lloMnna-Rnhba.    The  reventh  day  of  At  VlMt  «f 

TuhemBcle",  or  lli«  Feaft  of  Uranche*. 
22, —The  octavo  of  the  Feant  of  Tabcmaeleii. 
S3.— The  reJok-inK  for  tbe  law;  a  aolemnity  in  memory  of 

tbe  covenant  that  tbe  Lord  mnda  wllk  tiM  Utbmn  to 

giving  them  tbe  law  by  thanwdtatloaof  Mana. 
On  tkto  MM  dnr,  tlw  MIeatka  of  Soionoa'a 

fU  (I  KlBga  vin, «,  m 

tt.    ftWilfWltiT  of  the  flr»t  new  moon  of  the 

MARCHF.SVAN  or  IIUU 

The  Hnhlh  mtrrr^,  ifcrttirf  eiril  v\onth;  fwntty-lltaa  tfCiM; 
tnoori  of  OrTi'iin:  it  Ni  ivrMi.i  it. 

Day  1. — The  new  mixiti,  or  fii>l  ilny  f  f  tho  month. 

6,  7.  — A  fjMt,  liecnum!  Neliiii  fin  liii  Ar.nr  put  out  the  eyes 
of  Zciirklfth,  aftfr  he  Jmd  fl  .in  liii"  children  before  hi» 
fariM?  Kini"  7  ;  Hi, 

A  fiu-t  on  Monday  anil  Tuiwiay  (ThundayTl,  and  the 
Monday  following,  to  expiate  faulu  committed  mm- 
•ion  of  tbe  FeaM  of  l^banadee  (Oilandar,  ad.  iMIa- 


ofllw  ftaM  ofllw  altar,  ff» 

by  tbe  Oreeka.  whirh  wer«>  laid  aolde  in  expecta- 
lloD  of  a  prophet  wno  eotild  declare  to  what  une  tbey 
night  be  applied  (1  Marr.  ir,  «:  M<xnU-  Taan.  c.  H). 

^  A  feaat  in  memory  of  Km>e  place*  po<if«>««Hl  by  the 

Cuthltea,  which  the  Inraelltei'  recovered  at  their  return 
ttaia  the  cupih  irv. 
A  dbpute  of  itabblB  Jocbanan,  «n  of  Zaohai,  againat 


the  Saddocaea,  who  pretended  that  the  loavea  of  the 
fln4.frultB  {Jjtt.  zzia,  IT,  18)  w«ra  not  to  be  oOwad  on 
•ha  allu^ tat  to b^oAan  lM»  (IC«iU.  Am.  «. 8}. 


or 

Day  1.— New  mi">ri,  «t  the  first  day  of  the  month. 

3.— A  fejii<t  lu  memory  of  the  idola  which  the  AcmonaMn* 
threw  out  of  the  couite,  whan  tlw  OflBtBoB  had  plaead 
them  (Jr<^ftU.  TaoMUiO. 
ft-^faatia  amiy  of  IhttMkflf  J«8nMh»lMm  Mi 

hnnk  by  Jchaiakln  (Jar.  ssavi,  ttii 
t^-mktu*\  in  memory  of  th*  death  4  IbRidlhaQiant, 
of  Antipaier,  who  waa  ahrayi  m  oacny  to  Ita 


Mgeii  (MnfiU.  Taan.  c.  11). 

81  The  feiMt  of  Mount  Gerixim.    The  ,TewH  relate 

when  their  hich-prie-t  Sim'>n,  with  lii«  pric«ls  went 
oat  to  liux  t  A!i'Xan<!(T  ttio  (iieat,  the  <  iitl  i  iini"  or  Sn- 
maritnnK  went  alio,  and  dei'in'd  tlii^  jirince  !■>  y\\>-  them 
the  Temple  of  Jenmalem,  und  tn  wll  thi  iii  »  pnit  i>f 
Mount  MuriMh,  whirh  n''|iu;-t  Alcxjiti'Icr  j:rMtitr<l.  Hut 
the  l)iph-pri.  -t  ■  1  It.i'  'i  "  -  niliTM  anl  I'li'-.-iitinj,' him- 
oelf,  iind  Alexamler  ni-lkinK  hini  »  hut  he  (Ici-iu'd.  Simon 
entrenteil  lilm  not  to  rufler  the  ganiaritan*  U>  dej>truy 
the  Temple.  The  king  replied  to  him  tliat  he  delivered 
that  people  into  hia  handa,  and  he  mkbt  da  what  h* 

C'  Md  with  than.  Then  tbe  high-prteat  and  tahah' 
ta  of  JaiHBin  took  the  aamarltana,  bond  a  hola 
through  tbair  hadi^  and,  tying  them  to  their  horaaf 
tails,  dragged  them  along  to  Mount  Gerixim,  which  they 
ploughed  and  rowed  with  tare*.  Ju»t  aa  the  ."^nninritan* 
had  intended  to  do  to  tha  Temple  of  Jeruaalra.  In 
memory  of  thi*  event  llwy  Iwtflatod  tfali  Aallval 
(cemp.  81VAN  25). 
2-1.— Praycm  for  rain  (Cixlnxiiitr  Kdil  l.^crl). 

26,  The  dedication  or  r<  new  ini;  of  the  Temple,  profaned 

by  order  of  Anti'M  hii!<  Kpiphane*,  and  piirifi)^  by  Ju- 
diii<  MiirralMi'im  (1  Min  e.  1\ ,  M ;  2  Mncc.  II,  16;  John 
X,  'J.'i.  Thi-  !.  ii-t  v  kept  with  Itx  cu  tave.  Jipcphua 
Mtj-H  that  in  hi<<  lime  it  wa*  called  the  Feajt  of  U(;ht% 
perhapa,  he  rayii,  becau«e  thia  good  fortune  of  reetoring 
tbe  Temple  to  ila  ancient  um  appeared  to  the  Jewt  aa  a 
Mtr  d^<il«C.xU,llX  Bnt  tha  Jawkh  utthon  ghra 
anolhtr  raa^en  Ibr  tha  name  of  Ughla.  Hmt  report 
that  when  tbey  were  employed  in  eleaniing  the  Temple, 
after  it  had  been  profaned  by  tbe  Grnelns  tbey  found 
then  only  one  amall  phial  of  oil,  mled  up  Inr  the  high* 
prieet,  whlrh  would  hardly  Kufftee  to  krni  in  the  lamp*  ao 
much  aa  one  nl«rht ;  iMit  God  permitted  that  it  ihould  laat 
Mveral  dayi>,  till  they  had  lime  In  make  more.  In  raem- 
or>-  of  whli  h  the  .Iewri«  llKlil«<i  up  wicrnl  lani[>t>  in  their 
Fvunu-'v'"'-'      '  d<*>r>"  of  their  liouw*.    (f<«<e  J'el- 

ilt  n,  l)r  Si  ii'i'.  lih,  ill,  cnp,  II!.)  Othem  af!imi  (a^  the 
ychnla-firal  II  /<'i.ri ,  Hlf<i  Tlioium'  .\i|uiniiH  und  Cardl- 
nnl  nuci\  on  1  Mace.  Iv,  0.:)  Ihnt  the  npi>ellatlon  of  the 
Feiiot  of  IJ);ht«  waa  a  memorial  of  that  fire  fmni  heav- 
en which  Inflamed  the  wood  on  the  altar  of  bumt-ofllBr- 
iog«,  aa  related  In  8  ] 
»  me  think  tbia  f 


of  Judith,  dae  fligoik  At  Ai^^hU.  IMr. 
ipi.1&)  Bat  It  ii  doubted  whether  thi*  on^t 

dervtood  of  .Judith,  dauehter  of  Herari,  who 


Hh.  W,cap 

to  be  iinn< 

killed  llolofemMs  or  of  imothiT  Judith.  daiif:hler  of 
Mattathia*,  and  rirler  of  Judnri  Maccniia-iu,  who  »lew 
N'Icanor,  an  thi  y  tell  ui".  (S-e  (iani,  Xmiaeh  David; 
Millenar.  4,  nn  <'•-'■.'.  et  npuil  Selden,  lie  Sijnftlriiii,  lib. 
ill,  cap.  13,  n  II  I  Thi-  la-i  Judith  in  known  only  in 
the  writing*  of  the  nil>tiin-',  lUid  i^  not  nirntii>ne<1  either 
ill  tiic  Maccabees  or  in  Jonephu-  Hut  tl.i  i.  i-  vrunt 
llkelihoixl  that  the  Jewn  have  altered  the  l.reik  hi-l'iry 
yf  Judith  to  place  it  in  the  time  o(  Judao  Man  n!  ;< 
A  prayer  for  rain.   Time  of  aowlng  bigina  In  Judasa. 

181,-iAlttoMto  ofth*  WW  moM  «f  thHirilMrfi«  «Bth^ 

TKnmi. 

7K«  fenfA  aoereif,  /tmrtk  eitU  monM;  fie«ti(|H«Aw  ii|Pi; 
moon  qf  VwmamcriMMBtMt. 

Day  1  New  moon. 

6.— A  fajit,  beranw  of  the  tram<Ution  of  the  law  oat  of 
Hebrew  Into  Greek.  Thin  day  and  the  tliree  followlag 
day*  were  overraiit  by  thick  darkncf. 

Tlie  faat  of  the  tenth  month  (r<»/<-(i/7.  BurtohK-i  i). 

8.  A  tut  for  »  liii  li  the  mbbins  awipn  no  ri  iiM>n. 

10._A  fa»t  in  memory  of  llic  niege  of  Jemenlim  by  Neba- 

rhndneiiar  fi  Kingn  .tiv,  1). 
88,— A  fe*«t  in  memory  of  the  exclurion  of  the  Hadflurieea 
out  of  the  flanhedrim,  where  they  had  aU  the  power  in 
tbe  time  of  King  Alexander  Janurua.   Rabbi  Simeon, 


8HSBAT. 

The  rlfrm'h  taered,  fifth  eMt  mtitth;  tMrfff  dayi; 

of  JANrAitT  or  FKimi^ABY. 

,  Day  1.— New  noon,  or  tbo  fiiat  day  of  the  mouth. 
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..—a  r^JoletaB  tor  the  denth  of  King  AI«oin<1er  Jannn- 

iw,  •  grmt  eoenijr  to  the  fharii^e*  {MtfriH.  ItomttAX 
4  or  5.— A  («*t  in  ronnory  of  th«  (iMth  « tlw  «Man  who 
micc««dM]  .lohiiK  (liwlg.  ii,  10). 

JBt  The  brKiuiiiiii;  of  the  yew  of  trm;  that  In,  from 

henr«>  th^  y  Ui  ciMint  lh*r  four  ycaint  diirint:  wliirli 

trci  -  ,4 1  ri'  imiK'  1  nnf  U'lin.  fnun  the  lliiio  '<(  llx  !r  In  ini; 
planti-.!  lU  v.  xU.  aj-25).  Socue  place  tlic  U„Hnuiug 
of  theoe  four  yt>iini  on  th*  fint  dsjr  of  th«  mooth. 
21— A  (ceut  lu  tncioory  of  the  daatb  of  om  calitd  Nkcala- 
mH,  who  hmd  ordaiii  Mw  |lMtaff  IniafH  «r  igam  is 
the  TemptCk  which  MUte  llM  hw;  tail  be 
dted,  aad  lito  vim  wtra  aat  cxernted.  Th«  Jew* 
plMse  thk  waUt  Um  hlgl|.9f1ail  Oidoo  the  Ju*t.  It  b 
not  known  who  thli  Khnilani  «m  {MttHL'Jjfmm.c.lli. 
tt.— A  fart  tor  the  war  «l  tlw  «M  tifliM  fill  Owl  of 

(7ndfc.  xriiD. 

JJ.  A  tncTii' irlnl  of  thr  <\fnth  of  Antl'fhii*  KplpliBnc,  an 

at  the  Jewa  (1  iUev.  ri.  1 ;  Me^lL  TaaaUh). 

ADAR. 


Day  1. — New  moem. 

T.— A  fiwt,  berauM  of  the  death  of  Mo«w  (Dent.  zbcIt,  R>. 

8, 9— The  tnmiMl  iBiMlJill  by  way  of  thaalnclvliiK  ftr 
tiM  laio  that  IMI  Ok  nonth,  and  to  pray  lor  tt  in  fa> 
In*  (MMHMJk  l^vdtkh 

A  tel  in  mnorr  of  th«  achl«tn  bftwera  the  achoob  «f 
flhmtn""'  and  HUM  [railed  Taanith  Tuadetiiinl. 

Jt,  A  frast  in  m>  in<'ry  of  the  death  of  two  prof*lyles 

HoUUnuK  and  llpu^^  hi*  lin.Oier,  whom  one  Tyriniiit  or 
TuHanuP  woald  have  conii^llo.l  t«  bn  ak  tin-  ln»  ,  lu  the 
dtT  of  IjiixIU  in :  lint  ihejr  choae  rather  to  die  than  to 

IS,  ex  Tnniilfi). 
]S.--F>i)i.'r'<a't :  i.n^lmblyln  nMHai7«f  lfealcfMi.tr, 
16  ((jpiipl).  auil  llnrtol'XTll. 

A  fea^t  in  nii'iiinn-  «(  the  dnath  of  Xlcanor,  an  enemy 
of  the  Jew*  (1  Mace,  vil,  44;  S  Mace.  >r,  30.  etc). 
Sooie  of  the  tiebnewa  Indat  that  MIouMr  «!•  IdIM  bf 
Judith,  aiater  of  JudaaMaeealwaa.  _     ^  ^  .  ^ 
14— Tto  «!■»  Parte.  «r  tear  Wm  tthata  (Erth.  Ix.  SI). 

fee  viwimm  eauad  tram  the  ulauiriiter  of 
I  oa  NiMn  14,  and  on  that  day  made  greit 
tlie  Jew*  of  HhtDihan  continued  the 
rianghtar  tHI  the  ir>t>i ;  thpn-fnre  M'irdeeai  ix^ltled  the 
Fea't  of  Lota  on  the  Uili  uti  l  IMh  nf  thU  rnonlh. 
Ifiw— The  (treat  Feast  of  i'lirim  "r  ]/>{*;  lhi«  !i«-<md  Piirim. 
The-*  thrw 'In)-",  tli*'  ]  3th,  Mlli,  >iii  1  iTnli,  are  coniiiinn- 
ly  railed  the  dafa  of  Uortlecki,  thougli  the  feaat  for  the 

destb  of  NtaaorfeMW  liteMi  ■MharieBMfeirorto 

W<Ti!erjil. 

TJip  r<.Uc<-ton>  of  the  hnlf  «hrlcfl,  piilil  liv  every  Israel- 
ite (Kxf«l.  XXX,  13),  recelTe.1  it  on  Adnr  15  in  tlie  cltlu», 
and  nn  the  STitli  in  the  Temple  cTalmiid,  Sh'knlim). 

IT  The  deliverance  of  the  aagea  of  Urael,  wbcs  flying 

mm  tbe  pcnaentioo  of  Alasaadar  JauMS  kiig  of  the 
Java,  nttr^  into  tha  cttjr  eC  XMUk  to  AnMa;  but, 
>M  to  dangar  of  b^  Motfaafl  bgr  the 
Biaw.  tlM  tahabtlaDta    tiw  itaM,  Ikqr  anapad  by 
|A<Jniiat  ItenlfK). 
_X—A  fbMl  te  wmMaj  of  the  rain  obtained  tram  God  by 
one  rallpi  f>nia*  Ham-mnn'-'l,  diirlnB  a  great  drmiglit  in 
tUf  time  of  Alexander  .lannieun  (Mfrill.  TiumHh). 
ft.— The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Zenibbabel  (Bna  rl. 
Id   Tlie  day  U  not  known,  eo  ^me  put  it  cm  llM IWh; 
the  Cnl-ivhr  </f  SiRoniiii  putu  it  on  the  TM. 
JS. — A  fi-Ail  \n  cr^mmemiinilioo  of  the  reji«  <il  i  f  tlio  di^ree 
by  wtn.  h  ihi-  1cin(r-<  <if  (irwre  had  forbiddi  n  tin-  .low* 
t'.  r  r-umri-<'  their  children,  to  observe  the  Sablmth,  and 
U>  decline  foreign  worahip  {MegOL  TamHh^  «t  Uemar. 


VF^ADAR. 
IimfULaBT  MovtB. 


If.  Uviern  JuiSni  Cdmiar  of  the  Tempentmt  and 
AfriaHmTcd  Pmluris  o/PalaH»e/or  rnch  .Ifmth  of  the. 
Fpo^.— Tbeae  were  first  careftill^  collected  by  J.  G. 
^hU;,  in  •  prise  mmaj  presented  tD  Hm  Bogrd  Society 
•f  Gdttingeo,  printed  in  Latin  among  their  tranaac- 
tkms  under  tbe  title  Ctdendarnm  PaUtlma  (Eeonomi- 
ruai  i  1783),  ami  translated  at  large  hy  Mr.  Tft  \  lor  in 
tlM  FnfmeHU  added  to  hia  edition  of  Calmet's  Diction- 
My  (V,  Mt  aq.),  of  which  tbe  aaltloined  ajmopaia  ia  an 
ahridi.Tnent.  ^Tiich  valuable  informntinn,  ^imilnrly 
obuiaed  from  Orteuul  itiueraries,  cutubined  with  per- 


sonal obaamtfon,  naj  be  fotud  in  Kitto'i  BkL 
ifPiitM.  ToL  ii,  ch.  TiL  BaaalaothaarCPALnifaB. 

.TANl'AKY. 

Vrfi'lher. — Arconllnir  to  the  i^*»onn  (■].  r.)aji  divided  among 
the  llrbrewK,  this  i  i  ;itii  [■<  the  «?cond  In  winter,  nml  the  cold 
iit  more  or  leM  nevere  In  different  ritiiatlonx.  Tlierc  in  fre< 
•luently  a  coMiderable  fall  of  raow,  which,  howerer,  ia  speed- 
ily diadulred  In  moit  phKaa.  In  ttte  plain  of  Jerkho  the  oold 
lit  little  felt  (Juwphua,  War,  dX  Uaarjr  nlna  aov  ftU*  aa* 
pecially  in  the  night,  wbiebawdl  tlie  rlran  and  lafeCb  nilv 
in  the  daj  the  thennoineter  U  (^enerallr  between  40"  and  41^. 
and  H  data  not  rl#e  above  3  '  or  t  in  the  afternoon.  Towaia 
the  latter  end  of  thl«  month,  when  the  aky  ia  clear,  it  1 
ao  hot  that  trarellenn  cannot,  without  mme  dIActilty,  y 
cnle  their  Joun>ey.    Tbe  wind  i»  t:pner«lly  north  or  eaiit. 

Ptfidurtiotni. — All  kind*  <>f  ^.'rain  or  corn  are  now  iwwn. 
The  bean»  are  in  bliwi'dm,  iind  trwi  In  leaf,  l-jtrlient  appear* 
llic  IjliwM.in  of  till'  ulniond  here,  even  befiire  it  bait  Icavtw.  If 
Iho  winti  r  lie  iiillil,  tlie  violet  fit;  (of  a  lontrr  pbnpe  limn  tl»e 
miniiniT  fi;;,  and  pitbered  early  in  the  i-princi  i."  olill  f.>iind  i>n 
the  tiTc-,  tlKwiu'h  tln«y  are  ittrHpjwl  of  tbcir  Iciivci-.  Tlie  niietlc- 
nn  1  tin-  riitt.iii-troc  now  rti'iirinh.  Anion;;  tbe  flower*  and 
Knrden  borlio  of  tbi'*  iiii>ntb,  tlto  cattUfiower,  tbe  blue  and  llie 
white  hyacinth,  the  Rald.4rtreaked  dalTodU,  diiSirent  rfcilcta, 
tuIlM  in  greet  rarletr,  wormwood,  tlie  lenttae-trae,  aiieaMiiMa» 
raaimoMliMaa,  and  enlffMWtabindegllly  WBMi^ia»tfeaga>» 


FEBSCABT. 

ITentAcr.— Tbla  Ii  WMb  lha  mm  aa  dnring  the  laal  aMrth. 
except  that  toward  tbe  ckaa,  to  aoatherly  part<,  tbe  anew  and 
rain  hecin  Ia  ceaaa.  Like  the  other  feature*  of  the  rainy  Ma> 
Mffi,  thu  Dootb  ia  clUeliy  remarlcable  for  heavy  vhoweis  ef 
min  and  aotnetimea  (alia  of  aoow.  Tlic  vky  U  fh»i|»ently  eor. 
vn-l  with  clear  light  clouds;  the  atmoopbere  becuniea 
the  wind  coDtinufng  north  or  aaat,  bal  latteiljr  ebaaa '~ 
ward.  Dnring  the  flnl  M  dajn  Ike  i 
between  4S"  and  47°. 

/VorfuetfaiML— Tlic  Intlt  r  cr^p-i  nrr  now  appearing  abora 
pround,  and  a  deliu-iilfn!  v  pfhirj'  1«  to  1h>  cfcn  on  every 
iil«!e,  lUrli  V  cutithniiv*  to  t>o  sown  till  the  micldlr  of  the 
month  :  K  iiiin  uc<(tiin'  ii  liii-k.  an  l  are  "o^^n  tit  for  uih>:  rnuli. 
flowi  ;--  iiD'l  parvnipH  are  now  .„-iiiln'ri'd ;  the  peach  and  early 
nppli-  tnt<  nre  bloi«(»ominK,  anil  u  i^wnt  variety  of  berba  are  in 
flower,  which,  aeys  e  traveller,  "  render  tliew  j>art«  ao  deligiit- 
fiil  that  the  beholder  t«  often  charmed  and  tmnipnrted  at  the 
aiglirtnanMMgara  Tratfi  .,  i,  137). 

MARCIL 

ITNtfftfr.— In  Paleatina  this  oioatb  Is  the  ibrenin— r  ef 
pprta^  tort  ntina,  wiUi  Ibndar  and  bail,  are  twt  yet  e««r  CPa- 
co^Tb  ffWiartii,  ii.  It).  Tbe  weather  is  geBarallr  warn  and 
temperate,  except  on  the  mountalna,  and  anmettoias  extreme 
ly  hot,  eapeelany  in  the  pinin  of  Jericho  (Tbomaon's  TVtrrela, 
It,  27).  In  the  middle  of  tbe  month,  the  mercury  stands  at 
.VJ^,  and  nearer  tbe  cliw  lietween  M*  and  58°  (KuKnel,  A  Itppo, 
p.  149,  16*1).  Toward  the  t.n'!.  the  rivem  are  niiirh  swollen  by 
rain  and  the  tbsiwin^;  of  vivn  \\\*in  the  top<  i  f  niniiDtii'a* 
(Kgmont  find  lleyman'a  7i(it«{a,l,33S).    Kartb<iualwa  aonie. 

tlniea  ukc  place,  aad  th«f  an  aujiwiad  ftr  by  Shaw  to  Mi 

7*1  air/>,  p.  VM's. 

y'.Yd/ncfiVrni.— Wbilf  the  wheat  in  acarcely  In  ear,  the  bar- 
ley in  now  riix>  in  ,l(>richo{>bawV  TiaveU,  p.  iOO,  2!>1).  Indian 
wiient,  rire,  nnd  corn  of  l)ania»cii«  are  now  sown  in  Ijoww 
K^DTrt  (I'bonwon'a  7Vtierfjs  ii,  169).  Several  kinds  of  jptilae, 
as  beana,  lentU^  and  ehlcfc>MaM,  bacooM  rtoe  (iftaar.  B.  1to> 
deU  pi  WOK  la  al  iMi  thae  to  Adl  leaf  (RniiaPi 


ATOL. 

FwifAcr.— The  "latter  ralnn"  (Tip^^,  c'^i^io.)  now  fall, 
as  Korte  assert •  (/Jrtw  iiarh  dnn  ofli'hfrn  f.ii»'li\  p.  ■l''"^);  nnd 
Bhaw  siilIlrTO»  that  none  nre  iil)>^n-cd  after  tlu  in  i.iilil  Kiininier 
(TVoaWa,  p.  W "i.  'Hie  rain  renxo  nlxmt  the  rlo'c  of  the  month, 
and  the  »k.v  t;i  non«lly  IxM-onie^  NTene.  The  dun'n  bent  ia  ex- 
cessive in  the  plalni  of  .lerichrs  but  in  other  perU  of  Jndjsa 
the  eprinR  i^  now  nuxt  delightful  (Maundrell  a  Jew.  pi  Mil 
Caooeraing  the  roeteonilogy  of  Palestine,  aome  toleraatiaa«b> 
•ervetkna  ara  made  bf  MaiM  <Fto9P<,  Hi,  MO  aad  Dr.  Shaw 
(Tnnels,  p.  imy.  Tbe  mereurf  adwacea  fWm  dO*  to  6«» 

rrofllinrtmia  The  thae  of  harvest  depends  upon  the  dura- 
tkm  ef  toe  tatof  aaaaoiL  AfUr  the  rains  reaae.  the  com  soon 
arrirea  at  maturity,  aerording  to  the  situation.  Wheal,  lea 
or  spelt,  and  barley,  now  ripen  (Korte's  p.  187;  I'inrr. 

nitr"m>lvr».  p.  93).  The  spring  flg  Is  otiil  hard  (ftbnw,  p.  290). 
Tbe  almond  and  orantre  tree*  now  produce  fnilt  (Mniindrell,  p. 
r,  >),  Hnd  tbe  ferehlnth-tree  ("oak,"  Cel'll  //i>ro^«5'.  p.  M)  l«  In 
t  l.w.om  (Siinilvs  [>  A  new  «h'>'l,  tieiirini;  fruit,  spring* 

fnwi  that  branrh  of  the  vine  that  wii^  li  ft  in  the  foniier  month, 
which  mast  now  In-  ]o),]H.,i  iHr.K-anl,  /v  crt;//.  7'.  .v.  p.  .^12). 
Svrla  and  Pnle-tim  |iro.1iii-e  cfine*  fnun  which  thfp  obtain  su- 
gar (iCTatiii"  vnn  Kl  l  iiifiMen,  llinrt~nl>ni\ ,  filiirrfahrt,  p.  4fi, 
4T).  Tullpa,  raauaculuaes,  aaeroooea,  etc,  etc,  are  now  la 
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Hcmw  »t  Aleppo  »nd  TripoVl  (Theveti,,t^  92;  n*mrolf,  I, 
tW).  The  ^.-rai-  U  ni>w  very  hi'/h,  and  ttte  Anitw  lead  out  their 
horew  t"  imKiiirc  I  Miiriti,  ii,  HM  HUM  k  BkiWin 

doM  In  VmU  (Ctuudin,  iU,  U>. 

MAT. 

WwUur.—Ja  this  month  the 
■Imiu  tbe  ezMMive  heat  of  the  lun  renderii  the  enrth  tmrrpn 
Cbrta,     S57).    A  fev  ibmran  era  ofaMrved  alxxit  Aleppo, 
■MBWlUnw  Mcompuiied  with  hiO  nnd  thunder  (RumtI,  p.  101).  i 
At  the  beginning  of  the  bobUi  the  HMTDiuyrwebee  70";  then' 
it  rlw«  greduaUy  from  TC*  to  80*,  tttag  (iMUjr  afllKted  bv  1 
tlie  direction  of  the  variable  wfiidi,  1t»  aMn  €■  frtNUB 
thaw  npldly  now,  hut  tbe  ooM  ta  iHIl  rufabup  «B  tiM  ****■'- 
mit«  (Manndroll,  p. 

/Wi«-f«t)/(A  Till  Imnent  la  completed  daring  thia  month. 
Wipat  l»  niiw  rut  la  CialiW  ( M aM^lqiii^t,  p.  84).  AlMUt  the 
l»v'iniii!iK'  "f  till'  monih  barley  U  Kcneralljr  ripe  (F^gmont  bdiI 
Hffnmn'H  Tr.iVrU,  il,  '.''),  Ric<>,  howover,  U  not  qnUc  ripo 
(Schwdtrj^r,  p.  317).  Tlip  rarly  iippli-i  in  I'Mli  ttine  now  come 
to  maturity,  at  lf"i>t  toward  the  end  ol'  tliU  innnlh  (Pi-mrke, 
li,  126).  The  common  eBi-ly  nppleH  nmy  11  »-  Ih'  ^.-nilififii  in 
the  warmer  •Ituation*,  but  the  better  vurU'tieii  ripen  later 
(Shnw**  TnueU.  p.  1^).  Cotton  la  laid  to  he  sown  in  the 
UAj  Uod  at  thia  period  (Uaaaelqaiat,  p.  ITS).  The  eeriy 
■Iwote  of  the  rine,  wUdl  MbMn  topjied,  now  produce  the 
lattargTBpei(BrDeu^itaHr.  Ar.  fiMeC.pL332,S33).  They 
Mill  OMliBiM,  aAar  tiM  hamM,  lowir  wtautmudta  tmhm, 
pMt«f  wMdi an  nakaoiini  to  oa;  and  nmof  orHMiD,  aa  e«i- 
cnaibeni  eaollflowcns  und  dthem,  c«ne  to  maturity  twin  to 
the  aameyearito  (print;  anri  tiiitumn(Kofie,p.  187).  lalU. 
wtln<»  the  pnuui  and  herbs  lia\-e  grown  to  aoch  a  height  thU 
month,  ih»t  «  lien  Tlievoiiol  wiw  riding  from  .Nazareth  to  Acte, 
oo  the  Sth  of  May,  they  naotaad  the  ginb  of  hia  aaddla  iVm- 

JfVF. 

Weolhrr.—VnrinK  thW  month  ll\p  i<ky  U  penemlly  clear, 
and  the  weather  tK-conii'n  extrenx-ly  hot  (tliuUI%'ir»  /troinn. 
llierfmthm.  p.  27).  A«  the  mouth  ailviuicen,  the  niornirv 
gndually  riaea  In  the  morning;  from  "(P  t4)  Sil*;  in  the  aft<-r. 

 1  it  Btaada  between  84«  and  S>t^  (Thcvenot.  lil,  Vri).  Tlic 

Maalapaaa  their  nlghta  In  summer  upon  the  ruofi  of  their 

 1  which  are  not  retidered  damp  by  any  dew  <Rnawl.  p. 

IBBK  ThawMMUarf  the  naoMalna  of  Patantea  am  im, 
bowerer,  yet  Ave  ftam  emnr  rPoeooka,  11, 108). 

rrodiietion$.—kx  Alqipo  tlie  earn  la  ihiihVIhim  Dat  all  ent 
before  the  beginning  of  June;  althongh  Saaiah  taatimooy 
dUTeni  fmm  t!il«  afwrilon  of  TbevenoC i,  yet  Shavawattutt  In 
Africa  the  h«r«-cxt  aometimea  la«ta  till  tbe  end  of  Jiuw  f  TVtir- 

immediately  faU og.  VnMBthqr4oaataamtotMr|inper  | 

alia  and  maturity,  they  are  called  O'^JD,  <1Xm3o,,  which 
aamai  ara  and  for  unripe  fmlt  In  pcnenL  Tlio  procen«  of 
WHttaatlea  la  aav  nifemcd  (Shaw,  p.  2t»«).  Appiei.  (a  few 
afwaeaitlaitorfliabattWaortH),  plunv,  mulberrie*.  cberHea, 
ate.,  are  alM  ripe  la  thla  month,  but  of  tha  laa*  thaiw  an  very 
lew  treei  in  Paleatine.  The  eedar  gam,  or  anMmi,  a  elear 
iriiite  reain,  which  li  aatd  to  hare  great  medleinal  riitua 
wheo  hardened,  divtlla  tponUneonRly  in  the  mromer  time, 
and  withwit  any  incl«ion  being  made,  from  the  hurk  of  the 
eooiferona  cedar.  In  eJctrartinR  a  preater  ii'iantltv,  they  cut 
the  harit  (Arvleux,  Mrw.  ii,  413,  414).  of  the  rhruba  and 
herfw,  the  balm.tnH-  ii  n.nhv  nf  noslr.',  wlil<-)i  ^•'■m%  chiefly 
about  Jericho.  Fnmi  Ihi-  Ihr  Arnlc,  |py  mnkinn  «n  Im  tnlon, 
get  the"  lliilm  of  (Jilend"  duriiiK'  rlii^  run'!  t»-o  fr.llowlng  ni'>nthi< 
(Sandyp,  7Wr,  p.  luT).  The  Arabs  Uus  lumroer  advance* 
lead  their  fincic*  to  the  hlUa  aarthVlfd  fDt  to  BooiM.  Vmmar 
p.  174;  Radalril,  p.  40).  ^  "W^i 

*  JOLT. 


mepciiry,  nntil  thwie  day*  when  the  clonda  rta^  c  

same  aa  in  the  Imxt  month ;  afterward  It  falU  aboat  4*  or  ^ 

80  at  Alei.i«i  tUiKw),  p.  i,V2).    On  the  18th  awnr  la  1 
the  »iimiuit«  |<^  l..  hrin'>n  (Knrto.  /iViV,  p.  471). 

I'T'.tb'r  li  fr..     The  tir-t  i  lii-li-r*  of  the  vine^  wlilrhl  

ed  at  AiiUra  iin  lii  Miinh,  uo»-  rome  to  maturity,  and  are 
wady  for  pillu  iir:),-  iHnM  iird,  p.  Tlip  lift.  pn)p<Tlv  k, 

called,  which  rtmiiiuit  a  ion^,'  while  on  the  trw,  and  i,<  iilwuy« 
reckoned,  In  the  •arrvd  writini:^,  MtnonR  miimner  fruit,  may 
now  be  gathered  at  Algleni  (Sliaw,  p.  IW).  The  <  ultiv«te<l 
oliro-trae yieida  ripe  oUvea  thia  ntoatli  in  the  envi  on-  ..f  jeri- 
cho  (TKhudi,  lU^I  Pomegranate*  ripen.  Tlic  nhmh  nl. 
Hfiin.',  brought  oat  or  Egypt  lata  Maattoa,  puU  forth  h  ave, 
thli  niooth,  and  thaa  ftagnM  MaMOM,  whiah  the  Turkj-,  by 
— '-mi  aniiltlil  waMioJa.  MtdMint  to  -  '  - 

SETTRMBER. 

ITm^Vr.— The  merrnry  remain*  the  name  at  the  lieirinnlng 
of  thii  month  a*  at  the  endof  Aufuot,  except  that  In  the  after- 
noonit  rtaea  (RuMel,  p.  14).  AlthouK-li  the  day-  are  very  hot, 
the  alghla  are  extremely  cold  (Schulr.e,  p.  417  4'.'<n.  Main 
falla  lawni  tbe  end  of  tlieMOMOth,  but  the  rainy  «ea*on  gen- 

PnduSSSSSSSmiwI^^  begin  to  plon^ 

abantthaaadoriUaaoith(/<r«nM,pi  16).  The  palm  pn. 
eenta  ripe  dataa  oav  ta  Upper  Egypt  (Hadaivfl,  p.  if^T  n» 
pomegranate.,  pear,  and  plum  tree*  are  laden  with  fhiit  to 
thi*  month  in  the  g&rdena  of  DamaaciM  (Schulae,  f.  441). 

Acconling  to  Eorta,  oottoo,  vhkh  waa  aova  tha  raar ' 

«nd  haa  iato  all  te  -^-^  '  .^  -.r^/'^ 

6T«). 


•alh«ilifpa<JM^^ 

OCTTOBBt 

la  DOW  abated,  although  rtlll 


reoMflf.— Tha  axtrame  haal  la  now  abated,  although  rtlll 
It  to  the  daytime,  tha  air  bainf  mueh  refrmhad  by  cold  in 
Blglit,  by  wUeh  tha  d«r,  that  to  aarta  ■««  dana  to  tUa 
thanidliBata^to<hiBaB{K«rM^p.tBT).  Tha  raloe  whidi 


ITrtrfAer.— The 
greatl 

Mottln'dlnatai,  to  fraaan  (jC«^ 

now  fall  are  called  early  or  former  rainn  (n^'T'',  irp«../ioi).  and 
come  In  fnxiuent  fhowern.  The  wind«  ara  aeldom  rery  rtrong, 
bnt  rarlahle.  AOer  the  rain*  the  mercoir  daiamite  BBdiadZ 
ly  to  WO  (Ruaael  n  J  Jeppo,  p.  1&5). 

/Vodueffena.— Wheat  in  aown  hr  Ihn  AraU-  h1«>iiI  ,\lL'ien> 
in  the  middle  of  thia  month  (Shaw,  p.  1  ihinrm» 

no  that  IttoaaWB  at  Aleppo  about  the  name  tiuu':  that  it 
•ccma  pmhaWbtWeli  tha  time  oTioving  it  in  r«l«.tine  (.4  /«.. 

IftkAa  third  ataatan  of  tha  vtoa,  which  in  the  month 
of  Mqr  had  pradoaad  anothar  anall  hfueh,  kwdad  with  the 
latter  grapee,  mnat  he  galheiad  thfa  BMath  (BnoHd*  m,  tSBk 
The  olire-tree  produce*  ripe  oUraa  towaid  Ilia  hilar  art 
October  In  tlie  empire  of  .Moroeco,  and  tbe  nomeipiinato  alaa 
now  yieida  ripe  fruit  at  the  aame  laaca  (ifiiat,  p.  B04,  Ml). 

twto. atfc^  may  ha  aMhM>. 


reaOer.— If  tha  lataahava  not  atoaady  Mhn,  fhev  eaftata* 
ly  fall  thia  mooth  (ShaWa  TVwnrft,  Pl  SO).  Tha  ona'e  heat, 

although  not  so  great  In  the  daytime,  ie,  ha«e««r,  aUn  1^ 
lent;  but  the  nlghta  are  very  cold  and  uacaanltotaHa  for 


— An  ttawfletawholBwataB  ax  bums)  to  the  open 
»•  li«»  to  Baw  artramely  inteiUe. 
Radrivtl  found  the  brooka  of  tha  "  vaUtf  tt  tba  lareblntha" 
dried  up  on  the  »th.  At  Jaimalwa  the haat h BWeh  lew  than 
about  Jericho  (Peregrin.  HlmnmL  n.  97,  08).  Tha  aaow  on 
tte  top*  of  niQunUiiM,  thawing  gradually  dnringthe  aununer, 
Tielda  a  lai-jte  Kupply  of  water  to  the  brook*  below.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  afflran-d  that  the  unowa  on  the  aummlta  of  I.«b. 
anon  are  entirely  dixw.lved  ererv  year  (Korte,  p.  419).  The 
wind-i  i^i-nerally  blow  from  the  w.-.t,  hiit^  when  they  fall,  the 
heAt  i«  exceci«ive.  The  mercurr  uauallr  ttaoda,  to  the  btBin. 
nint'  of  the  month,  at  aM  loinm  llwaM  at  80*  airM<> 
(RuiiM!l,  p.  102,  103). 

/Vorfueft'ona.— Cirapea  ara  now  ripe  nlxint  AleapOklNli  i*. 
■ato  tfll  Noromber  or  December  (Korte,  p.  r,:u.  r>ete«  ara 
tootMBdllpe  atJerleho,bnt  they*el<h  mi  come  to  nmturilv 
a4  JanuaHai  (Shaw,  p.  »7).  Apple  and  pear  tree*  pn-mt 
ripe  frnit,  but  «f  aa^btoriar  ktad.  The  nerurine  riei  i.  a 
fralt  moat  agraaahte  te  flavor  and  Immenae  in  alse  (.o'haw.  a 
UB«UO).  Ttie  vintage  beglna  to  tovmd  ■ 
naallnaaer  mul  paranip  ara  aown  thb 
Wiaw.p.  18«).  Tha  " 

There  la  OOlOBMr  A 

100).   

^  Aucniffr. 

Wttlkn'^Tku  afef  b  aerene  and  fair  during  thi*  noMh, 
^  — mmmn}kbaU,L0U.tLUMttt.r,mi,  Tha 


The 
pifn; 
I,  p.  t6). 
(Shaw, 


iravellerii,  many  of  whom  Journey  by  nlprht,  car 
before  them  (».'ot4)vlc.  /(i>i.  Hifior.  p.  3.H>.  Tlte'knonnwr, 
the  month  advance*,  gradually  fall<i  from  60°  to  60^  (RuaaeL 
p.  106). 

/V.  tZi/f/fofia.— Thl«  U  the  time  fnr  the  eeneral  rowing  of 
com,  a"!  whenf,  tea  or  ^|  elt,  «nil  hnrlry,  in  riili--line,  at  Alep- 
po, and  In  l.oner  F+'ypl  (Korle,  p.  <.hnv.  j..  \  >Z).  Dates 
are  i-Mll  gathered  in  Egypt  In  the  middle  of  thiK  month  (Thom- 
son, 11,  176).  The  trees  till  thia  periiKl  retain  Iheir  leave*: 
MdatAtopyathaTtougelaau  to  the  '"tMiMt  tlwiwi.  |il  IQ. 

OSCEMBEB. 

WhrtRcr.— IMa  bttaflMwtolar  aonth ;  the  cold  U  pierc- 
ing, and  aoroetimea  total  to  ttiaaa  ao|  toared  to  the  climate. 
Yet  rain  la  mora  eaoMBOB  thao  now,  orhfch,  when  tt  ftUe. 

very  quickly  thaw*  (Korte,  p.  fWi;  Maitti,  IL  IBn,  Tba 
windi>,  aK  In  tbe  laid  month,  n^unllr  htov  fkom  fha  aatt  Or 

north.    They  are  seldom  violent.    'Pjie  ntereury  rtandaat  46*. 

and  la  subject  to  very  fliehl  aUcratiom'  (KuumI,  pt  186,  IM). 

PKHhirliimx.—i'Aim  nn-l  pul-e  are  iMiwn  diirinp  thl^  month, 
n.«  at  llie  en. I  i  f  <  irtoN-r.  .^np«r-canci<  now  ripen,  and  are 
cut  di.wn  at  <  \pni-  (i  ..uivicn*.  Itinrr.  Hino'.  p.  i:i7).  Tlie 
pra»«  nnd  herd-  are  nu'iin  "ju iujjing  out  of  llie  j,Toun>l  after 
tlie  rain*,  and  the  Ara  Us  now  drive  their  flocica  down  fram  tha 

aa«Btataatatotliaptataa(BMw«li;i,l]8).  fltaAamnm 

C.\LEN'n.\n.  PoMAW.  For  thi»  in  its  most  com. 
plete  and  final  form,  tba  world  to  indebted  to  Jnlto 
CasMf,  who,  during  Ma  oOoo  m  Fmttfni  Muliiiiit,  m. 

dertook  the  memomhle  task  known  as  the  "reform 
of  the  cnlondnr.*'  The  Rflman  year  liad  hitherto  con- 
Bi>te<l  of  .Vi.O  (inys,  with  a  month  of  thirty  dav»  inter- 
calated evarjr  tliird  year,  ao  that  tbe  average  length 
of  tho  yatr  885  dajs.  Tbto  aimntcement  wa«  at> 
trihnted  to  Niima  PompIHin,  who  joMed  t«<>  months 
to  tlM  abort  year  of  BomiUus ;  ita  rcgulatiuu  waa  left 
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totttpoBlMk.  VtfMiatcrcaktkMi  had  bets  rsgalir- 

W  made,  the  Romans  would  have  lost  nearly  one  daj 
in  every  four  yciini,  since  the  real  len^fth  of  the  Bolar 
year  is  about  S65^  days ;  but  Abe  basinet  was  so  >  ari>- 
WaAj  wiicutod  that  the  diflerenoe  b«tw««n  the  civil 
•ad  tiM  lolar  jraar  wmHbmm  aawintad  to  amretal 
months.  CKsar  called  on  the  a«tronomer!»,  especially 
on  So«igene8  of  Alexandria,  to  rectify  the  discrepancy 
and  prevent  future  error.  It  was  determinetl  to  tnuke 
the  fint  of  Jaaoaij  of  the  Bonuui  year  U.C-  708  ooin- 
dde  with  the  flnt  of  JaBnafyofthe  aolar  year  wUeh 
we  call  B.C.  45.  Kut  it  was  calculated  that  this  Jan. 
1  of  the  year  U.C.  7*19  would  Iw  67  days  in  advance  of 
the  true  time ;  in  other  words,  it  would  not  concur 
inik  Jea.  I  ef  B.C.  46,  but  with  Oct.  22  of  B.C.  46. 
Two  iBtcraJarj  aMmth*,  maXing  together  67  days, 
tlicri-fiiri'  in*ertfd  hotwecn  the  la,«t  day  of  No- 
Iber  and  the  timt  of  December  of  the  year  U.C. 
An  interealarjr  month  of  M  dqn  had  already 
bem  added  to  Pehraaiy  of  thatjear,  aoeotding  to  the 
eU  mothod.  The  Roman  yoar  708  wa«  thus  made  to 
con.<i!tt  in  all  of  the  prodigioUH  numl-cr  of  445  days  (i.  e. 
a&9+2S+67>  It  was  hence  aoofflngly  called  "the 
Taar  ef  eealtarfaa  t**  move  Jai^  it  aboald  be  aapaed,  aa 
Marrobius  observes.  "  the  last  year  of  conftision."  To 
prevent  future  errur.n,  the  year  was  lengthened  from 
3.jo  to  ;kM5  (lays,  carb  month  except  February  being 
lengthened  (by  one  or  two  daja,  nearly  altematolj), 
eepotrttng  to  the  rale  wMeh  we  atill  oheorye.  Botes 

tbf  a(,Iar  year  ron-sists  <if  vpr^•  nearly  36&^  days,  it  was 
manifestly  n»-*tt!<sark-  t«>  add  one  day  in  every  four 
jeara,  and  this  was  done  at  the  end  of  February,  aa  at 
fai  oar  "  leap  jeer."  8och  waa  the  funooa 
[WaiJnr,whkh,with  a  tflght  atowdloa,  con- 
tinuea  to  aaa  to  all  ChriaHaa  ceaalriM  to  the  fiaoant 
day. 

Oirftriam  Cbfaidbr.— The  addtttoa  of  one  day  for 
amid  be  correct  If  the  lolar  year 

-  days,  or  365  daya  aad  dhoora ; 
bat,  in  fart,  it  consi-'t**  of  oidy  366  days,  5  hourK,  47 
minotee,  51|  aecooda ;  so  that  the  J  ulian  year  is  longer 
than  the  tma  aolar  year  by  about  12  nuuutoa.  C»- 
aar'o  astroBoaNn  are  ■appeaed  to  have  been  aware  of 
tkia,  bat  to  have  aegleeted  ft   Aeeordingly,  in  the 

year  A.D.  1>'*2,  the  boi,'inniii^;  iif  the  .lulian  yi^.ir  was 
fiiond  to  be  about  13  days  Ix  liiixl  the  true  time,  the 
Temal  equinox  falling  on  the  Uth  instead  of  the  21st 
0t  Siweh,  ito  date  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  325. 
The  tfne  of  Easter,  therefore,  and  of  the  other  mova- 
blt¥  ff-tiv.ils,  had  In  rn  un-ettlfil  l.y  the  ]iro;^Ti's.-ive 
leoeaaion  of  days,  and  it  was  matter  of  im|>urt«nce  fur 
eedaaiaatfeal  aa  well  as  civil  porpoasa  that  the  calen- 
dar should  be  recti fie^l.  Pope  Gregory  XIII  (q.  v.) 
therefore  "  ordoitied  that  ten  days  should  be  deducted 
from  the  year  1582,  Ky  cjliiiig  what,  accordinc  to  the 
eld  ealeadar,  would  have  been  reckoned  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober* tka  IM  efOelober,  UM;  and  to  oid«r  that  this 
dL-plarement  mi;;ht  not  re<Mir.  it  was  farther  Otdatoed 
that  every  hundriHlth  year  (1800,  1900,  2100,  etc.) 
shoald  not  be  counted  a  leap-year,  except  every  fourth 
haadradth,  bsginniag  with  2000.  In  thia  way  the  diC- 
farenee  between  the  etrfl  andthenatttral  year  will  not 
amnunt  to  a  day  in  5OO0  y<'ars.  In  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  part  of  Italy  the  pope  waa  exactly  olwyed.  In 
France  the  change  took  place  in  the  same  year,  by 
aalttag  the  10th  the  aoth  of  Deoember.  In  the  Low 
Coaatrlaa,  the  ehaaga  waa  ftom  the  ISth  of  Deeember 
to  the  25th  ;  but  it  was  resisted  by  the  Pnitestant  part 
of  the  community  till  the  year  1700.  The  Komanist 
I  to  fanerd  adopted  the  ordained  by  their 
pontiff;  but  the  Prateataato  were  then  too 
iaifanned  a^inst  Romanism  in  all  ita  relations 
to  receive  even  a  purely  scientific  improvement  from 
each  haada.  The  Lutherans  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, sad,  aa  ainadif  mentioned,  of  the  Low  Ooaatriea, 
at  length  gave  way  in  1700,  when  it  had  become  neces- 
tn  rnnit  lirtrm  inittiad  frf  tm  ilsyt,    A  bill  to  this 


ttteet  had  been  braaght  baftn  the  Parliament  of  Eng^ 
land  in  1585,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  beyond 
a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.    It  was  not 
till  1751,  and  aft«'r  great  im wivt  iii>  tu c  had  In-en  ex- 
[  perienced  for  nearly  two  centuries,  from  the  diffeienoe 
I  of  the  reckoatog^  that  aa  act  w^s  paaaad  <M  Gee.  II, 
1751)  for  eqnalizint^  the  f«tyle  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  with  that  used  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 
It  was  then  ciiiicled  that  eleven  davs  should  be  omiU 
ted  after  the  2d  of  September,  1762,'  ao  that  the  ania- 
j  ing  day  shoald  be  the  Idth.**  Itaasle  atlll  adhone  to 
^  thi'  Old  Style,  .so  that  her  reckoning  it  aow  If  dbya 
behind  that  of  tho  rest  of  Europe. 

Calendar  of  ihr  Frmek  ReptMir. — By  a  decree  of  the 
National  Convention,  on  Nov.  24, 1793,  it  was  ordained 
that  a  new  era  should  date  from  the  bo(:;inning  of  the 
Republic,  Sept.  22,  17'.."2 ;  tho  iiiiilni|,'ht  |ircfoding 
which,  being  the  autumnal  equinox,  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  epoch,  fhnn  which  tbe  yean  were  to  be  red(oned 
as  Tear  One,  Year  Two,  etc.  The  year  was  divided 
into  12  moiithfi,  eaih  of  ao  day;*,  to  which  new  names 
were  given,  as  \'nult'miatre  (vintage  month),  Hmmnire 
(jtoggj  month),  Frimaire  (frost  month^  etc.  The 
BMBtha  were  divided  into  periods  of  10  days,  ealled 
Primdi,  Thtndi,  Tri<K,  etc.  Thetautt  day  was  to  he 
the  day  of  rej«t,  the  Chri!«tian  flabbath  being  done 
sway.  Five  intercalary  days  were  added  for  eoch 
year,  via.  the  fisstivals  of  Geasas,  Xia6ar,  Jdion,  Bb- 
ward,  OpUhm.   Ta  every  Hfth  year  there  wm  to  be 

an  inUTi  alarj-  festival  of  Thf  Rit<  Ititin.  ThU  calen- 
dar went  into  use  Nov.  26,  17!iH,  and  wan  alMili!.heii  in 
1805  by  NajKdeon,  who  ordered  the  Grej:orian  Calen- 
dar to  be  resumed  on  Jan.  1,  18iK5.— Carlyle,  /VeacA 
Revotutiojf,  ii,  836;  Pnaif  Cfdopaditi,  s.  ;  Chaaa> 
bers's  Kncycioptrdia,  s.  r.    8ae  Chboxoloot. 

CALEND.\R,  Et'ci-EsiAsncAi — I.  A  Uble  of  the 
order  and  series  of  days,  weeks,  months,  and  holy  days 
in  the  year  (so  called  from  tho  oilaultr,  or  first  day  of 
the  Roman  month).  The  oldest  extant  calendar  coop 
taining  the  Chriatiaa  faatlrala  la  that  «t  Sflviaa  (A.I>. 
44«),  pubH^hell  in  the  Acta  Snncf.  .Tune  (vii,  176). 
There  is  a  fra^riucnt  of  a  Gothic  c.iletidar,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  4th  century,  covering  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober and  the  whole  of  November,  which  givM  seven 
I  days  wUh  aatoto*  aamea.  It  augr  be  flHukI  to  Mai, 
St-r!ptor.  VHtr,  aoaa  eAed»,  T,  L  flat  IkAtn  and 
Fasts. 

IL  Tbe  fiult^  or  eatabgaw  ta  which  dlffbrent 

churches  preserved  the  names  of  those  saints  whom 
they  e-ijjecially  honored,  as  their  bishops,  martyrs, 
etc.,  to  whit'h  they  added  the  names  of  some  other 
saiuta,  bat  geaerally  those  of  the  neighboriog  chorch- 
ee.  The  ealendais  dtflbrsd  from  the  oMTtyvologUa 
i  in  this,  that  the  former  containeil  )'iit  few  names  of 
'saints  unconnected  with  the  pitrtinilar  chunli;  the 
latter  contained  all  the  saints  honored  by  the  whole 
Chorch.  The  naiat  ancient  luiown  calendar  is  Uiat  of 
lha  RoBHB  Charch,  which,  according  to  Baillet,  waa 
formed  about  the  niitldle  of  the  fourth  century,  under 
Pope  Liberius,  or,  accordint^  to  Cliatelain,  in  386,  un- 
der Pope  Julius  (Antwerp,  1634,  ed.  Booeher).  Sea 
Landon,  i;boLX)MCii,4B8w  TheaioatoraioaaworiKOB 
the  subject  la  Aflaaaaml,  JTafaNiarfa  EetMm  Umhenm 
(Rom.  IT.'in,  C,  vols.  4to).  The  present  Saints"  Calen- 
dar of  the  Komish  Charch  is  very  copious:  it  may  be 


from  year  to  year. 

The  German  Lutheran  Church  retained  the  Roman* 
ist  Calendar  (with  tlie  -uints'  days  of  that  ape)  at  the 
Reformation.  Professor  Piper  ooostmcted  in  1860  an 
Evangelkel  Calendar  Ibr  the  nae  of  the  Evangelical 

Church  of  Germany,  which  is  issued  annually,  frill  of 
biographical  and  oUier  matter  of  interest,  along  with 
the  ealaaiar  oT tests,  fasts,  etc.   See  Piper,  JNa  F«r> 
besmrmy  d,  Eranff.  KaUnden  (Berlin,  1850). 
Tbe  calendar  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  I 
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b  dw  luge  ediUons  of  the  Prayer-l>ook,  cooriilt  be  left  «■!  flTllM  CMlendw.  BMtd«B,  tbs  hbtoilM 
nine  oolmnu:  the  fint  contaiM  the  goUco  nanbar  or  which  were  writ  before  the  Reformation  do  frequend^ 
cycle  of  tin  noon ;  the  Moond  tliows  the  day«  of  the  speak  of  transactions  hapix-ning  upon  nurh  a  hoh-  diw' 
month  In  their  numcru  il  ..nUr;  the  thinl  roiitains  the  '  or  about  such  a  time,  without  mentioning  the  numth* 
Dominical  or  Sunday  letter ;  the  fourth  the  calends,  j  relating  one  thing  to  be  done  at  Lammaa-tide,  and  an^ 
Booea,  and  idea  (tbia  was  the  Homan  method  of  com-  other  aboat  Maitinmaa,  etc.,  ao  that,  wen  these  names 
putation,  and  was  used  by  the  early  ChristlanB);  the  quite  l<  ft  out  of  thf  rali  nd  ir,  we  might  be  at  a  losn  to 
fifth  conUins  the  holy  days  of  the  Church,  a»  al^o  know  when  several  of  these  trannactions  happened, 
some  fcKtivitls  of  the  RonilKh  Church,  wt  down  for  But  for  this  and  the  foregoing  reofions  oor 
public  convenience  rather  tbaa  Car  raverenca ;  and  Uie  '  ~ 
remaining  four  oootafai  tba  |iortla«a  of  Serf  ptora  and 
of  tba  ApoclTpha  appointed  for  the  dnify  l>'s>ons. 

The  list  of  saints'  days  and  fetitivals  itu  hales  a  num- 
ber of  the  Romish  holidays,  proficrly  so  called,  viz. :  Lu- 
cian,  prieat  and  mar^,  Jan.  8;  Uiiaty,  bishop  and  oon- 
ftaanr,  Jan.  18;  Priaea,  -rirgin  and  Darter,  Jan.  18; 
Fahian,  ti'iNhi-p  and  martyr,  .Ian.  *20;  A^'nos,  virgin  and 
martyr,  Jan.  21 ;  Vincent,  deacon  and  martyr,  Jan. 
22 ;  Blosius,  bishop  and  martyr,  Feb.  8 ;  Agatha,  Tir> 
gin  and  martjTt  Fab.  6;  Yalentiiia»  biabop  and  martyr, 
FW>.  14;  DavM,  taCalar  aalnt  of  Wales,  Mareb  1; 
Cedde  or  Chad,  bishop.  March  2;  Perfnitua,  martyr, 
March  7;  Gregory,  bishop  and  confessor,  March  12; 
Patrick,  tutelar  saint  of  IreUnd,  March  17 ;  Edward, 
Idng  of  Um  Waal  Saxons,  March  18;  Benedict,  ablwt, 
Harch  fl;  lOchard,  bishop,  April  8;  Ambrose,  bish- 
op, April  4:  .\lph(  ^ro,  ari  hltisliop,  April  19;  George, 
saint  and  martyr,  April  23 ;  Cross,  invention  of,  May 
8;  John,  saint,  evangelist.  May  6;  Danstan,  areb- 
biabop,-  May  19 ;  Augustine,  archbbhop,  Mar  26  ; 
Bade,  venerable,  May  27 ;  Nicomede,  mart  vr,  June  1 ; 
Bonif.ii  c.  Iiishtip  nnd  martyr,  June  r> ;  ,\lban,  saint 
and  martyr,  June  17;  Edward,  tnutalation  o^  June 
Wt  Maiy.Vligin^viaitatioB  of,Jvl^S;  Maitiii, biab- 
op and  confessor,  July  4;  S  with  in,  bishop,* Jn)^  IS; 
Margaret,  virgin  and  martyr,  July  20;  Magdalene, 
saint  Mary,  July  22;  Anne,  saint,  July  23;  I -immas 
Day,  Aug.  1;  Tranafiguration  of  our  Lord,  Aug.  6; 
Jaaoa,  name  of,  Asg.  7;  LaMenea,  arebdeaooB  and 
martyr,  Aug.  10;  ,\uj^u<'tine,  bii«hop  of  Hippo,  Aug. 
28;  John  Baptist,  iK  hciiding  of,  Aug.  29;  Giles,  abbot 
and  confessor,  Sept.  1;  Enurchu.i,  binhop,  Sept.  7; 
Maiy,  Virgin,  nativity  of.  Sept  8;  Ho^y  Cross,  recov- 
9fy  of,  Sept.  14 ;  I.Ambert,  bishop  and  martyr,  Sept. 
17;  Cyjirinn,  arrlil)if*hop  nnd  martyr.  Sept.  26  ;  Je- 
rome, priept  and  confes.ior,  Sept.  30;  Remigius,  bish- 
op, Oct.  1;  Faith,  virgin  and  martyr,  Oct.  6;  Deny.i, 


bisbop  and  nar^,  Oct.  9;  Edward,  translation  oi; 
Oct.  18;  Etbelreda,  virgin,  Oct.  17 ;  Crispin,  saint  and 

martyr,  Oct.  25;  I^)nard,  confessor,  Nov.  C;  Martin, 
bixhop  and  confessor,  Nov.  11 ;  Britins,  biKhop,  Nov. 
1.1;  Machutus,  bishop,  Nov.  16;  Hugh,  bishop,  Nov. 
17 ;  Edmund,  Iting  and  martyr,  Nov.  20 ;  Cecilia,  vir- 
gin and  martyr,  Nor.  ft;  deinent  I,  bishop  and  mar- 
tyr, Nov.  23;  Catharine,  virgin  and  martyr,  Nov.  2,'); 
Nicholas,  bishop,  Dec.  6;  Lucy,  virgin  and  martyr, 
]>ee.l8|  0  8a|ilMitia,Daeil6i  SOvaalar,  Uahapt  Dae. 
SL 

These  are  omitted  in  tbe  calendar  of  the  Protes- 
tant  EjiiscoiMil  Church,  which  rctaiiifi  only  the  ^crip- 
toral  festivals.  Wheatly  assigns  the  following  rea- 
aooa  Ibr  tlwir  MtaBlioa  1^  9h»  Engliab  Clmrdi  t 

"Some  of  them  l)eing  retjiined  upon  account  of  our 
courts  of  Justice,  which  usually  make  tlieir  returns  on 
the^e  days,  or  else  opon  the  davs  before  or  after  them, 
which  are  called  in  tba  write  /'eH.  or  aa  in 
VigiL  ifartim,  FtH.  MarHm,  OnuL  MmHm,  aad  tin 
like.  Othcr!<  are  probably  kept  in  the  calendar  for  the 
sake  of  such  trade!«nien,  handicraftsmen,  and  others, 
as  are  wont  to  celebrate  the  memorv  of  their  tutelar 


toaatn  aoder  qaaeo  Elisabeth  (though  all  those  davs 
had  been  omitted  In  both  books  of  king  Edward  v'l, 

excepting  St.  G,  r^'  Vs  Day,  Lammas  Day,  St.  Uu- 
rence,  and  St.  Clement,  which  were  in  bia  second  book) 
thought  convenient  to  restore  the  aaBiaa  ef  tben  to  flb» 
calendar,  though  not  with  any  regard  of  their  beiiw 
kept  holy  by  the  Church." —Wheatly,  Oh  Common 
Prtijrr,  ch.  i ;  Procter,  On  Common  f*rayer,  62;  Piper, 
in  Hcrzog's  /UiU^lMcjiUaptuUe,  vii,  283 ;  Coleman,  A». 
eient  ChriMtiamilf,dLmi,%i;  CMtHm  HmmOnm. 
cer,  xl,  .r.)l. 

Calendarum  Featvun,  Feast  of  the  Calmds.  Thla 
heathen  festival  was  retained  by  many  Cbristiann,  and 
is  called  bota  and  anfa.  It  waa  in  aooM  parioda  oela> 
brated,  with  great  Indeeeadea,  mdertlie  tumBB/h/tm 

kalendarum,  ftftum  hypfKlmcimi  -ntm,  Jfstum  $tutUmtm, 
In  later  times,  the  people  met  masked  in  the  churches, 
and,  in  a  ladicroos  way,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
mock  biabop^  who  ezerdaed  a  Jnriadiction  over  them 
Baited  to  tba  iSsstivity  of  tbe  occasion.  Father»  and 
councils  long  latiored  to  restrain  thw  license,  tiut  to  lit- 
tle purpose.  Tertollian,  Cbrysostora,  and  Augustine 
dechdm,  in  the  strongest  terms,  against  this  festival ; 
and  the  Council  in  TruHo,  A.l>.  C92,  forbids  the 
dancings  which  were  used  both  by  men  and  women, 
under  the  penalty  of  cxcommunirution.  In  some  in- 
atances  the  practice  of  aacrificing  a  calf  waa  adopted, 
eapeeialljr  at  tba  kta,  a  lhasC  of  tlia  god  Fmi.  The 
Council  of  Anxcrre  takes  notice  of  tlie  remains  of  some 
heathen  superstition  in  Franco,  in  oft'i  ring  a  hind  or 
calf,  which  it  designates  a  diabolical  ol»crvation«~ 
Bingham,  Orig.  Ecd.  bk.  xx  ;  Farror,  A"<-'7.  I'irt.  s.  v. 

Calend&rum  Fratres.or  Calnuhir  lirtthrm.  a  so- 
cieQr  formerly  spread  over  France,  Germany,  and  llm^ 
gaijr,  and  whicb  i»  aaid  to  bava  originatad  in  Sannj 
in  die  tliirteeDtb  oentaiy.   It  aaiewMad  la  ▼ariooa 

places  on  the  flr^t  day  of  each  month  to  regulate  tho 
lobservance  of  tho  ensuing  fcstiviils,  the  distribution 


cf  abna,  daya  of  iksting,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  etc 
It  waa,  in  flwl,  a  sort  of  beaeficial  aociaty,  UMler  dia 

patronage  of  Ae  Mabop  of  tbe  dIoeeM.   Tt  afterward 

led  to  al'iKi'',  carous^ils,  etc.,  ninl  \wi>\  nf  tin'  siK  iotics 
were  abolished  at  the  Reformation.  Some,  liowever, 
were  atill  In  axit^tence  at  the  lieginning  of  tbe  nin»> 
teenth  century.  Even  in  the  I^rotestant  city  of  Bmna- 
wick  a  "caland"  has  nominally  maintained  Itself.  One 
caland  ('"the  caland  of  princes  at  Kahla")  ci  nsiKtiii 
merely  of  members  of  princely  houses ;  several  (as,  e.  g. 
the  caland  at  Bergen)  of  knigfati  and  members  of  the 
higher  clerjn* ;  others  of  knights  only.  See  Feller, 
DUt.  de  Fratr.  Kal.  (Frankf.  1G92,  It..);  Blumberg, 
Ufbrr  d.  rakmdtbmdrr  (Chemn.  1721);  l^<kbur,  bi 
vol.  iv  of  the  Markitthf  Fortchmfftn  (Bcrl.  I><b0  ). 

Calf  (prop,       «  yrf^  iiiojfic;  fenu  O^^J, 
SoftaXtc  i  iirnnatiniaa  ^  «r  *^D,  jmt,  a  Mht  ar  young 
boOodtt  alaapariphnatleanr^]^^  1^>M*^thalinlX 

the  young  of  the  ox  specied.  Sec  Beeve  ;  Bpli,  eto. 
There  is  frequent  mention  in  Scripture  of  calves,  be- 
cause tin  V  were  made  u.^e  of  cninmonlv  in  sacrifices. 


aainta,  aa  the  Welshmen  do  of  St.  David,  the  aboe-  The  "  fatted  calf"  waa  regarded  by  tbe  Hebrews  a« 
makera  of  St.  Criapin,  ete;  And  again,  chmdiea  being  jtbe  dioieeat  animal  Itaod.   It  waa  awUfiid,  ftaqoently 

in  seviTiil  pliircs  dedicated  to  some  or  other  of  these  jwith  fpecia!  reference  to  a  particular  festival  or  extra* 
aaints,  it  bos  Uh  ii  the  usual  custtim  in  such  places  to  I  ordinary  sacritlce  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  24;  Amos  vi,  4; 
have  wakes  or  fairs  kept  upon  thoi«e  days,  so  that  the  '  Luke  xv,  23).  The  allusion  in  Jer.  zzziv,  18,  19,  ia 
paopla  woold  probabljr  be  diiplaaifd  ii;  eitlier  in  tbia  to  aa  andant  «a«tom  of  ratifying  «  cantraet  or  cof' 
ar  tba  fciaar  oaa^  thair  fbvoHlB  aaiat'a  aama  dMold  i  aaat,  in  tha 
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and  divided,  and  the  parties  paased  between  the  parts 

(comp.  Uomcr,  //.  iii,  'iO*'),  sij^nifving  their  willibg- 
neu  to  be  BO  divided  themselves  if  they  failf<l  to  i>cr- 
form  their  co%'enant  (Gen.  xv,  9,  10,  17,  IM).  The  ex- 
preasion  calves  of  our  lips,"  in  llos.  xiv,  2,  is  figura- 
tive  si^ifyinf;  the  fruits  of  our  lips  (W<>"^  Juvmei  la- 
biontm,  Viteb.  1711).  As  calves  were  used  in  sacri- 
fices, the  injunction  requires  us  to  render  the  sacrifice 
of  prayer  and  praise  to  God,  instead  of  the  animal  sac- 
rifice (Heb.  xiii,  15).  See  Wemyse,  SynAoi.  Did.  s.  v. 
Compare  Hkifer. 

CALr-WoRsmr. — This  appears  to  hare  originated 
in  Egypt,  where  we  know  that  brutes  of  nearly  all 
sorts  were  held  in  reverence  by  some  one  or  another 
at  the  various  nomcs  into  which  that  country  was  di- 
vided. See  AxiXAL  Worship.  Of  all  these  crca- 
tojcs,  however,  the  calf,  or  rather  bullock,  seems  to 
have  been  most  generally  adored,  especially  a  peculiar 
dtscription,  or  rather  peculiarly-colored  bull,  to  which, 
under  the  name  of  ApLi  or  Sfnevis,  divine  honors  of 
the  roost  extraordinary  kind  were  paid  throughout 
Egypt.  It  is  from  this  frmn  of  idulatr}'  that  the  scri|)- 
toral  examples  of  calf-worship  are  clearly  derived. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  the  commentators  arc  not  quite 
correct  in  supposing  A pii  to  be  the  deity  whose  wor- 
tihip  was  imitated  by  the  Jews,  at  least  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  Egyptians  gave  that  name  to  a  living 
bull  which  they  worshipped  at  Memphis ;  but  they 
also  worshipped  another  living  bull  in  the  city  of  On, 
or  Ilcliopolis,  which  they  called  ^fnf,  or,  according  to 
the  Greek  form,  J/n^r/s,  and  which  they  adored  as  the 
Uriog  emblem  of  the  sun.  Now  the  Israplites,  from 
the  circomstance  of  their  living  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 

10  or  near  which  Ileliopolis  was  situated,  and  also  from 
the  connection  of  Joseph,  the  head  of  their  nation, 
with  one  of  the  priestly  families  of  that  city,  roust  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  its  peculiar  forms  of  idola- 
tiy.  It  is  also  very  probable  that  many  of  them  had 
joined  in  those  rites  during  their  sojourn.  We  might 
therefore  naturally  suppose  that  they  would  adopt  them 
on  this  occasion  ;  and  the  supposition  that 
they  did  BO  is  confirmed  by  a  ver^*  carious 
fact,  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed,  as 
bearing  upon  this  question.  Champollion 
has  observed,  in  his  Pantkkm  E^ttlrn,  that 
Mnevis  is  said  by  Porphyry*  and  Plutarch 
to  have  been  a  black  bull,  as  Apis  unques- 
tionably was;  but  he  assures  us  that  this 

11  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  existing 
remains  of  ancient  Egypt;  for,  although 
in  the  Egyptian  paintinin  Apis  Is  cither  col- 
ored black  or  black  and  white,  Mnevis,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  only  figure  of  him 
hitherto  discovered,  is  colored  bright  yfl- 
lov,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  repre- 
senting tffnlden  itmagf.  This  fact,  though 
not  a  conclusive  proof,  affords  a  strong 


presumption  that  the  golden  calf  was  made  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  form  and  color  of  the  images  of  Mne- 
vis. The  annexed  engraving  represents  this  f>ym- 
bolical  deity  of  Ileliopolis  as  he  is  painted  on  the  cof- 
fin of  a  mummy  at  Turin,  the  name  being  di>tinctly 
written  in  hieroglyphical  characters,  Mkr,  without  the 
Greek  termination.  It  differs  in  color  only,  and  not 
in  form,  from  another  painting  on  the  sumo  rc  fllin, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Apis.  Both  have  the  same 
trappings — the  sun's  di.»k  lietween  the  horns,  sur- 
mounted by  the  plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  signifying 
justice,  and  the  whip,  the  emblem  of  power;  and  both 
are  accom|«nied  by  the  serpent,  representing  the  spir- 
it of  the  gods.  The  bull  Mnevis  or  )Ine — for  ru  is 
merely  a  Greek  termination — was  sumptuously  lodged 
in  the  city  On  or  liclidpolis,  and  this  is  all  (hut  we 
find  recorded  of  him  in  ancient  writers.  Far  nidre  on- 
cicnt  than  Apis,  the  era  of  his  consecration  is  lost,  and 
perhaps  forever.  The  only  circumstance  which  is  of 
importance,  save  that  the  Israelites  fell  into  his  wor- 
ship, is  that  ho  appears  to  have  represented  the  zodiacal 
fign  which  was  depicted  yellow,  while,  by  a  curious 
anomaly.  Apis,  whose  attributes  all  coincide  with  those 
of  the  sun,  was  black.  The  worship  paid  to  him, 
though  lasting  till  the  downfall  of  the  Eg^'ptisn  hie- 
rarchy, gradually  diminishe<l  In-fore  the  more  important 
and  popular  rites  of  Apis,  and  little  is  said  of  Mnevis, 
The  following  account  is  chiefly  from  Kitto  and  Smith. 

1.  The  most  ancient  and  remarkable  notice  in  the 
.Scriptures  on  this  head  is  that  of  the  golden  calf  w  hich 
was  ca^t  by  Aaron  while  the  Israelites  were  encam|ied 
at  the  foot  of  Sinai.  In  Exod.  xxxii,  4,  we  ure  told 
that  Aaron,  constrained  by  the  people,  in  tlie  absence 
of  Moses,  made  a  molten  calf  of  the  golden  ear-rings 
of  the  i>eoplo,  to  represent  the  Elohim  which  brought 
Israel  out  of  Egj  pt.  He  is  also  said  to  have  "  finished 
it  with  a  graving-tool ;"  but  the  word  C:"n,  cht'rtt, 
may  mean  a  mould  (comp.  2  Kings  v,  2.'*,  Aulh.  Vers, 
"bags;"  Sept.  OvXiiKoic).  Bochart  (Jiieroz.  lib.  il, 
cap.  xxxiv)  explains  it  to  mean,  "  he  placed  the  ear- 


Anrfent  E^yptlaa  sacred  Calf  MoevK 


liroaae  Hyure  of  ApU.   9.  The  Marks  oo  his  Dock. 


rings  in  a  bag,"  as  Gideon  did  (Judg.  vili,  24). 
Probably,  however,  it  means  that,  after  the  calf  had 
been  cast,  Aaron  ornamented  it  with  the  sculptured 
wings,  feathers,  and  other  marks  which  were  sim- 
ilarly represented  on  the  statues  of  Apis,  etc.  (Wil- 
kinson, iv,  348).  It  does  not  seem  likelj-  that  the 
ear-rings  would  have  provided  the  enormous  quan« 
tity  of  gold  required  for  a  $olid  figure.  M<ire  prob- 
ably it  was  a  wooden  figure  laminated  with  gold, 
a  process  which  is  known  to  have  existed  in  Egj-pL 
"A  ffildfdox  covered  with  a  pall"  was  an  emblem 
of  Osiris  (Wilkinson,  iv,  ft'?6).    See  Goi.t>. 

To  punish  the  apostasy,  Bloses  burnt  the  calf, 
ond  then,  grinding  it  to  powder,  scattered  it  over 
the  woter,  where,  sccording  to  some,  it  produced 
in  the  drinkers  effects  similar  tn  the  water  of 
jealousy  (Num.  r).  He  pro»«al.ly  adopted  this 
course  as  the  deadliest  and  most  irreparalde  blow 
to  their  superstition  (Jerome,  Kp.  128;  Pint.  Pe 
Ii.  p.  C62),  or  as  an  allegorical  act  (Job  xv,  IC), 
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or  with  rrfoTTnce  to  an  F-jryptinn  rristnni  (TTercxI.  ii, 
41;  I'oli  SywpiU^  in  loc.).  It  ba.«  always  U-en  a 
difficulty  to  explain  \he  pi  ^  whu  li  he  used;  some 
aeoonnt  for  it  bgr  hia  sq^oMd  luiowkdg*  of  a  forgot- 
taB  art  (raeli  m  mu  one  of  tiw  boaats  of  alchemy) 
w4)i(h  ho  could  reduce  gold  to  dust.  Goguet 
{Orifjine  des  IaA*)  invoke*  the  aMistaDoe  of  natron, 
which  would  have  had  tht  ■«M»**— I  •dvntage  of 
making  the  draught  nanaaoiu.  Baomgarten  easily 
I  the  fire  employed  with  miraculous  properties. 


Bist.  V,  4;  MMrak,  JKrt.  ^ 

As^s  Ubad.  . 

Thtory  of  tilt  Ablolryt^TUa  abnoit  {neem|ii«teui- 

ble  degradation  of  human  n'ason  wn?.  man'  particularly 
in  the  first  instiince,  no  douhi  the  result  of  the  debasing 
iutluenccii  which  o|K;rulod  on  the  minds  of  the  Israel* 
itea  during  their  aojouxn  in  Egypt,  wlion,  amid  tlM 
daily  praedoe  of  die  moat  degradbig  and  moltliig  ra. 
lif^imis  cor<>moiii<  -*.  they  were  accustomed  to  see  the 
.    .  ,  imago  of  a  sacred  calf,  surrounded  liv  other  symbola, 

Bochart  and  Rosenmullcr  merely  think  that  he  cut,  |  carriadlmolemn  pomp  at  the  head  of  marching  armiet, 


ground,  and  ftled  the  gold  to  powdeTi  aoch  aa  was  nsed 
to  ipttokl*  over  the  hair  (Joaaphn,  Am,  viii,  7,  8). 

There  wems  little  doubt  that  tho  IIi  f>.  term  here  ren- 


dered "  burnt"  (pO'^t  Sept.  KaTcucaiw)  propeilj 
tills  signiilcadoa  (HiTaniek*t  fiUnd.  to  II0  PaUal.  p. 

292).  Those  comniontntnri^  who  have  been  at  so  great 
pains  to  explain  in  what  manner  Moses  reduced  the 
golden  calf  to  such  a  state  as  to  make  it  potable  in  wa- 
ter aeem  to  have  overlookod  the  oonsideration  that,  as 
ibit  seianoo  of  inking  gold  leaf  for  gilding  waa  aheady 
practloed  in  K^'yut,  thcn^  rowld  be  no  great  difBculty, 
even  if  chemical  processes  had  not  then  been  diacover- 
ed,  hi  efr«:tmg  the  obj/aetL   8e*  MStal. 

The  legends  about  the  calf  are  numerous.  The 
snggestion  U  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  originated  with 
corLiiin  Egj-ptiun  prowlytc.H  (Godwyn's  ^^<^ll.  nnrl  Aar. 
iv,  6);  Uur,  "the  desert's  martyr/'  was  killed  for  op- 
poaliig  It;  AlMdMa  aaya  Out  all  eoccept  12,000  wor- 
shipped it;  when  made,  it  was  magically  animated 
(Exwi.  xxxii,  24),  The  devil,"  says  Jonathan,  "  got 
into  the  metal  and  ftishioncd  it  into  a  calf"  (Li^htfoot, 
Worki,  V,  89b).  Hence  the  Koran  (vii,  146)  calla  it  "n 
corporeal  eaU;  made  of  tbelr  omamenta,  vtUk  hmd." 
This  was  effected,  not  by  Aaron  (according  to  the  Mo- 
liammedans),  but  by  al-Sumeri,  a  chief  Israelite,  whoso 
descendants  still  inhabit  an  island  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  Ue  took  »  handful  of  dvat  from  the  footsteps 
of  the  bofw  of  GaMel,  wlto  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
host,  and  threw  it  iiKo  the  month  of  the  calf,  which 


of 


BtiU  be  aeen  depicted  in  the  processions 
IIm  Gnat  or  Smoetria.   The  aooompaoy- 


Ancient  KiryptUn  Calf.IdoL 

ing  figore  ia  a  renreseDtationofft  calf-idol,  copied  ftwa 
the  original  oolleetloB  made  by  the  arthta  of  die 

French  Institute  of  Cairo.  It  is  rectimWnt,  with  liu- 
man  eyes,  the  skin  flesh-colored,  ami  the  whole  aft«r- 
parts  covered  with  s  white  and  sky-blue  diapered  dra- 
pery; the  hoima««M>tontbeheadf  biit«baveit|aiid 
coirtain  within  diem  On  lymboUeal  {jobe  eonooirated 
l>y  two  fcathiTi.  T'^pon  the  neck  is  a  blue  and  yellow 
yoke,  and  the  tlagelluni,  of  various  colors,  is  buiipend- 
ed  over  the  back;  the  whole  is  fixed  upon  a  broad 
stand  for  canying,  aa  here  ahown. 


The  rendering  of 

immedUtely  began  to  h.w.    No  one  is  to  bo  nunlahed  '      Aoth.  Vem.,  which  allodea  to  the  hnage  behig  fin- 

Bell  more  than  forty  days,  being  the  nmnber  of  days 
of  the  calf^wonhip  (Sale's  Koran,  ed.  Dave  nport,  p. 
7,  note;  and  lee  Weil's  IjeffmiU,  p.  Uh).  It  was  a 
Jewish  provcr!)  that  "  no  pmii>hmcnt  >jefalleth  the  Is- 
raelites in  which  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  this  calf" 
(Oodwyn,  itf  aiffc).  flee  Aabow. 

2.  The  next  notice  refers  to  an  event  which  OCCOr- 
red  ages  after,  when  Jeroboam,  king  of  lanel,  ntom- 
ing  Arom  his  long  exile  in  Eg>'pt,  set  nptwo  Idob  in 
the  form  of  a  calf,  the  one  in  Dan  (corop.  Joeephos, 
IFor,  iv,  I,  1)  and  the  other  in  Bethel,  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  IiiH  kingdom,  to  prevent  the  ten  tribes  from 
retorting  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  and  ao  more  effect- 
vdly  to  aepanfte  them  (Wmi  the  hoaaecf  David.  Tern- 
plea  were  bnilt  and  altars  erected  for  thcjte  imn^^'ps ; 
priests  were  appointed  from  all  the  trills  without  di»- 
tinctiiin,  utul  tlic  priestly  functions  performed  even  by 
the  monarch  binuelt  The  calvea  continued  to  be  a 
mare  to  the  people  ef  Tmel  mtit  the  captivity.  The 
calf  at  Dan  was  carried  away  by  Tiglath-Piloser,  and 
that  of  Bethel  ten  years  after  by  his  son  Shalmaneaer 
(1  Kings  XV,  29;  xvii,  18;  Frideaux,  CameeUimt  I, 
16).  Jeroboam'a  ain  is  alwaya  mentioned  whenever 
hb name  is  nwd  (I  Khiga  xi,  40;  xU,  26-^ ;  2  Cbron. 
xi,  15;  Boi.  Tin,  5^     X,  A;  xiii,  S).    8to  Jno. 

BO  AM. 

Bochart  thinim  dmt  Ac  fUfedoaa  ilery  of  Cetani 
about  the  Christian  worship  of  sn  ass-headed  deitv 
(called  9nea/?aw9  ^  'Oi  a/A— a  tiory  at  the  source  of 
wlii>  li  Trrtullian,  'Ovoroinjc,  ApoL  16;  Ad  Nat.  I,  14, 
could  only  guess)  sprang  from  aome  misnndevitanding 
of  ancb  emblema  aa  the  goMen  calf  (Mfarae.  Pel.  Ap,>l. 
ix).  But  it  is  much  more  probable,  as  Ori^'pn  c.injcc- 
tored,  tliat  the  Chriittians  were  confounded  with  the 
«  Ophite  GnortlM  (IlMttM, 


Ished  with  a  graving-tool,  is  obviously  correct,  for  all 
the  lines  and  toolings  of  the  covering  cloth,  of  the 
eyen,  and  of  the  feathers  must  have  required  that  man- 
ual operation  (Exod.  xxxii,  4).  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er this  idolatrous  form  is  either  Apis  or  Mnevis ;  it  may 
perhaps  represent  the  sun's  flpit  entrance  into  Taurus, 
or,  more  probably,  be  a  s^nnbol  known  to  the  £gyp> 
tians  by  an  undeciphered  dealgnathm,  uid  eertaiB^ 
understood  by  the  Edomites  of  later  agc«,  who  called 
it  bahumed  and  khamf,  or  the  calf,  the  my«t<Tiou.'i  wu- 
ma  mundi;  according  to  Von  Hummer  (I*ref.  to  Ath- 
cietU  A  bkabeU),  the  NabathsMn  acciet  of  aecreta,  or  the 
begimmig  and  letnni  of  every  thing.  ^IHdi  the  enw 
blems  on  the  back,  it  may  have  symliolir.ed  the  plural 
Elohim  long  before  the  cabalLstical  additions  of  this 
in  tcrious  type  had  changed  the  figure.  At  the  \ 
of  the  departnre  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  tbia  i 
hsTe  been  the  Moloch  of  their  neighbors,  for  dmt 
was  figured  with  the  head  of  a  calf  or  strer.  .4  oiini- 
lar  divinity  belonged  to  the  earliest  Indian,  Greek,  and 
even  Scandinavian  mythologie!<,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  conceived  that  the  symbol,  enduring  even  to  this 
day,  was  sA  that  period  generally  onderstood  by  the 
tniiltitude,  and  con?0(|iicntly  tliat  it  was  Hftcrwanl  re- 
vived by  Jeroboam  without  popular  opposition.  Kg>'p- 
tian  paintings  illostrate  the  contempt  which  the  propb> 
et  Hosea  (x,  5)  casta  upon  the  practice  of  those  whom 
be  designates  as  "comM^  io  merijiee  and Uu  the  eahet." 
See  Baai.. 

a:  Some  regard  the  golden  calf  both  of  Aaron  and 
Jeroboam  as  Inteiided  b^  the  Jews  for  an  l^gyptlaB 

god.  The  arguments  for  this  view  are,  1.  The  ready 
apostasy  of  the  Jews  to  Egj-ptian  superstition  (Acta 
vii,  811,  aiiil  rhap.  v,  passim  ;  Lactant.  /njrf.  iv,  10). 
2.  The  fact  that  they  had  been  worshippers  of  Apia 
(Jcsh.  sxIt,  Uy,  and  thalr  «itMM  foniUaritgr  imh 
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h»  cultiu  (1  Kings  xl,  40).  8.  The  re<temli1anc«  of 
tlwfMrt  described  in  £sod.  xxxii,  6,  to  tbe  fMtiv«l  in  i 
knar  of  Apia  (SoidM,  •.  T.'Ainjfc).  Of  tlM  rarioii*  | 
ucred  cnws  of  flgj'pt,  that  of  Isis,  of  Athor,  and  of  the 
three  kinds  of  sacred  btiU-i,  Apis,  Bai<L<t,  and  Mnevia, 
Sir  6.  WiUdneon  fixes  on  the-  latter  as  the  prototype 
of  the  golden  calf;  "tb«  offiuingi,  danciAgB,  and  le- 
joidnga  praetiaed  on  fhat  oeeaaini  ware  dtralbtlau  Id 
imitation  of  a  (tTrmony  they  had  witnessed  in  honor 
of  MncTia"  iA»c.  Lg^.  t,  197,  »ee  pi.  35,  86).  The 
ax  was  worshipped  fhtm  ila  ntility  in  agricaltoia 
(Pltit  Ik  li.  74),  and  was  a  sjmbol  of  tha  atin,  and 
consecrated  to  him  (Horn.  Od.  i,  xii,  etc. ;  Warburton, 
Die.  I^eg.  iv,  3,  5).  Hence  it  in  almost  univemally 
fband  in  Oriantal  and  Other  mythoiotfies.  4.  Tlaaesp 
ytmAmi,  "an  ex  that  eateth  bay/*  ate.  (Pm.  crl,  tO^ 
pt4-.>.  w  here  jome  see  an  allosion  to  the  Egyptian  cu»- 
Uhu  of  bringing  a  bottle  of  hay  when  they  consulted 
Aim  (Godwyn's  Mot.  and  Aar.  iv,  5).  Yet  these  terms 
«f  aom  an  ntber  dm  to  tiia  intenaa  hatred  of  the 
JavsbeatatMtMolBtiyandthatof  Jmboam.  Thoa, 

inXM).  i.  w  have  one  of  JcroImini'H  ralvPH  railed 
'*the  heifer  liaul"  (>/  cu^aXt^;  Biia.X),  which  in  an  un- 
questionable caiamnv ;  Just  as  in  the  Sept.  Terakm  of 

J«r.xlvi,lfi,  "Api8,thechQMncalf"(*Ain(i|iMXBC 
OTv  i  liAfvrdc),  is  eikW  •  ndildai  or  s  eam|iw 

the  text  (Bm  hart,  l!i>  ro»,  B,  SB,  ^  aad  SchboWWr,  •. 
T.'Amc).  iSeeApis. 
h,  Aecocding  to  others,  the  Jowa  in  <hMa  eaass  atm- 

plr  adopted  a  well-known  cherubic  emblem,  nierdv 
applying  it  a."  a  8yniU»l  of  Jehovah.  See  ("iikhi  u. 
In  snpj-ort  of  this  |Ki>itiiin  it  may  l)C  urged,  1.  That 
it  ia  ohirioaa  tlwy  were  aware  of  tlais  qrmbol,  since  Mo- 
ssa  fads  it  imimnnaty  to  daaeriba  it  (Exod.  zxt,1S- 

2.  .To5cpbns  »eems  to  imply  th.it  the  c.ilf  symlxil- 
Lzed  G«xi  {  Ant.  viii,  H,  4).  8.  Aaron,  in  proclaiming 
the  fea«t  (Exod.  xxxii,  5),  distinctly  calls  it  a  feast  to 
Mhorah,  and  spaaka  of  tha  god  aa  tba  viilble  repre- 
SHiiatkiu  of  Him  wlw  had  led  Hiem  o«k  of  Egypt. 

4.  It  was  extremely  unlikely  that  tljey  would  BO  soon 
adopt  a  deity  whom  they  had  so  recently  seen  homil- 
iatol  bj  tha  Jndgmentit  of  3Io»es  (Num.  xxxHI,  4). 
k.  Ihera  «M  oolj  one  Apis,  wbanas  Jeroboam  erected 
lksseahrca(baf  see  Jahn,  BAI.ilrvA.  §  4G4).  6.  Jero. 
boam's  well-undi  r>tf'od  [lolitiral  jmrpoee  was,  not  to 
introduce  a  new  religion,  but  to  provide  a  different 
fmn  of  the  old,  and  this  alone  ezplsuis  the  Ikct  that 
Ai$  was  the  only  form  of  idolatry  into  which  Judah 
never  fell,  since  she  already  poevessed  the  nh^hctypal 
emhlcnii«  in  the  Ti  rnpln.  7.  It  apin-^ir-*  frt'in  1  Kings 
xxii,  fi,  etc.,  that  the  prophets  of  Israel,  though  saao* 
HsBtas^  ealfowonUp,  noaided  liieHMalTaai  and 
were  regarded,  M'^pvopbeliffJUoeiaA.''  8mGou>- 

KxCAUr. 

CallKMm,  TntncAs  P.,  a  CmnheifaBd  Ihwahyterian 

minister,  was  Ixim  in  Wilson  county.  Tenn.,  in  1823, 
stfiied  tlieolocy  in  the  seminary  at  I'rinceton,  N.  J., 
Md  Via  fltdaineii  in  1852.  He  was  secretary  for  sev- 
Maljsan  of  tlie  Board  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Mis- 
rfaas  of  tlie  Cnroberlaad  Presbyterian  Church,  and  ed- 
itor of  the  Mwumarif,  a  periodical  of  the  Church.  In 
the  winter  of  1858,  while  riding  out,  his  horse  became 
Vicunageable,  and  running  off  a  bridge,  Hr.CallKmn 
VBS  killed  instantly.— Wilson's PrrsftyT.  Alm.forimi. 

Galisttla  (80  eallfld  fron  «a(|p«,  the  firat-dreM  of  a 
a— lawiu  soldier,  which  he  wore  while  his  fttfaer  was 

in  the  ramp  in  Germany),  properly  Caiits  C.rsAU,  the 
third  of  the  series  of  Koman  emperors,  was  the  j  oun- 
gest  son  of  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of  Tilieriu?,  by 
Atfippina.  Bewaabom  Ang.ai,  A.D.12(Saetoniu8, 
CfaadL  9%  and,  after  spending;  his  youth  among  the 
soldiers  in  Cf  rmany  (Tacitus.  Ann.  i,  41,  69 ;  Dio  Cass. 
Irii,  h\  be  was  received  into  Cavor  hj  Tiberias  after 
the  (aU  «f  Sijanns  (A.D.  32),  altboa|i|i  Us  flMther  and 
biedien  h:id  heen  d  if  graced  by  that  tyrant,  whom  he 
•■ccMded  a«  emperor  in  March,  A.D.  37.    See  Tibe- 


I  RICH.  Ha  is  fluently  mentioned  (under  the  simple 
name  ''Cains")  by  Josephos,  who  speaks  of  his  res- 
I toration  of  Agrippa  I  to  his  Jewish  dominions  (Ant. 
xviii,  7,  10)  among  the  few  a<  ts  of  liberality  that  char- 
acterized the  first  montiu  of  his  reign.  After  his  re- 
covery from  illnees,  hoiwiifw,  ^Hrieh  bla  eiseeMee  had 
broogbt  upon  him,  he  gave  way  to  hia  naturally  brutal 
temper  in  so  violent  and  irrational  a  manner  as  to  be 
evidence  of  downright  insanity,  and  was  at  length  as- 
sassinated Jan.  24,  A.D.  41.  '  It  doea  not  iqtpear  that 
he  molested  ^  Chttsdana.  Ho  eoram«Bdod  Y^kto- 
nins,  governor  of  Syria,  to  {ilace  his  statue  in  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  adoration  ;  but  the 
Jews  BO  vigorously  opposed  it  that,  fearing  a  sedition, 
he  anapended  the  order  (Joeephus,  A  nt.  xvii,  8).  8m 
Snith'hiMA^CtmAfltLi.v.;  Cony  beam  ndHow^' 
son'a  lb  Ul. 


OdB  «f  CaHnla,  witli  hm  ibid  nnd  tlwt  of  Aagnataa  (lha 

liittrr  rniwiiiNl). 

Cal'itas  (KaXtrdc  and  KaXira^),  given  as  the 
■am  of  one  of  the  Leritea  who  had  taken  foreign 
wireB  after  tlie  restoration  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  ix, 
38,  where  he  is  al^o  called  Couics),  and  who  assisted  in 
expounding  the  law  to  the  people  (rer.  48) ;  evidently 
the  Kkuta  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  texts  (Earn  x,  28  } 
Keh.  Tffi,?). 

Caliztines  (I)-  In  the  year  1420,  the  Hussites 
divided  Into  two  fiustlona,  the  Taborites  and 

the  Callxtines.   The  latter,  who  derired  thefar  name 

fmni  the  chalice  (calix),  asserted  that  communion  in 
both  kinds  was  essential  to  the  sacrament.  They  are 
not  generally  ranked  hjjr  Romanists  among  heretics, 
for  many  of  them  were  persuaded  liy  the  concessions 
of  the  Conncil  of  Basle,  in  1438,  to  he  reconciled  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.  The  refornmtion  they  ainii  d  jit  <  x- 
tended  principally  to  four  articles :  1.  To  restore  the 
cup  to  the  lai^.  2.  To  subject  criminal  dergynen  to 
the  civil  magistrate.  8.  To  strip  the  clergy  of  their 
i  lands,  lordsliii>s,  and  all  temporal  jurisdictions.  4.To 
grant  liberty  to  all  priests  to  preach  the  Word  of  God. 
— Mosheim,'ci.  Bid,  ii,  459 ;  Fanar,  Ecdet.  DieL  a.  t. 
SeeBonsMiA;  Homni. 
(II.)  Followen  of  Geotfa  CiUztaa.  Bm  Caux- 

TUB,  GeoUOK. 

Calixtnn  I  (or  CALi^tsnrs),  Pope,  the  aon  of  1N»> 

nysiuf,  an<l  a  Roman,  surcoeded  Zt'jihyrinus  in  217  or 
220.  According  to  the  Acta  Alartyrum,  ho  was  put  to 
death  by  being  drowned  in  a  well,  after  suffering  a  long 
imprisonment,  Oct.  14,  222,  or  Oct.  12, 223,  but  the  sto- 
ry is  doubtful.  He  was  succeeded  by  Urban  I.  The 
new  M.S.  of  Hip|X)lytus  calls  him  a  "lion  tii a  "  prr- 
vile  and  deceitful  profligate,  and  an  embezzler."  In 
doctrine^  aeeeidlng  to  HIppoijtu,  Calixtna  was  a  No^ 
tian,  or  worte;  in  practice,  a  violator  both  of  the  eo> 
c1esia>ttiru1  and  the  moral  law.  And  ret  he  is  a  saloft 
of  the  Koniifh  calendar!  ll<'  is  said  to  have  built  the 
basilica  of  St.  Maiy  Trmu  Tiberim,  and  the  cemetery 
on  the  Apidaa  Wajr  now  called  the  eataeomh  of  St. 
Sebastian  (where  174.000  martyrs  arc  said  to  lie  tmried). 
— Ifghellus,  Italia  Sarnt,  vol.  i ;  Bity.  Univ.;  Altth.  Qu. 
AVr.  1H6I,  p.  649;  SchafT,  HiA^CMim€SmrAt\, 
201,  147.    See  HiPPOLTTua. 

II.  Pope,  son  of  GnniBarae,coa»lofBiirinnidy,waa 
made  archbisho]!  of  Vit  nm-  in  1088,  and  olertrd  pope 
Feb.  1,  1119,  w  hile  in  retirement  at  Cluny.  He  was 
judged  likely  to  compose  the  troubles  abont  tnvestltOTa, 
which  had  Vntated  tbe  Church  for  fifty  yean;  and 
even  Henry  Y  appeared  to  Join  in  tbe  general  astisfafr 
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Hon.   At  fhe  cenwXL  Mid  «l  Bbrfni  In  1119  nothhg, 

however,  cinilil  he  coiirliKlcil  tO  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Henry  and  the  pope,  and  the  former  wa«  for- 
mally excomuMmkntod.  In  112S,afttiw  DMof Worms 
(8«pt  28),  an  Moommodation  waa  agnad  Ufoa  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  the  emperor  ruervlug  to  Urn* 
self  his  right  of  (jiving  to  the  elect  the  invei^titure  of 
tiM  regalia,  while  the  pope,  on  hiii  part,  conferrcil  the 
lllTMtitare  by  the  croM  and  ring.  In  lUOCalixtus 
returned  to  Rome,  and  re-eatabliahad  the  papa^  there. 
In  1123  he  held  a  Latemn  council,  In  which  the  edicts 
of  the  nnti-pope  Gregory  VIII  were  unnulled.  He  dieil 
Dw.  12, 1124.— Moabeim,  C'A.  IlitL  cent  xii,  pt.  u,  cb. 
H,§6,6;  LHiAm,JBselLl>Mtf.ii,494. 

Ill,  Pope,  a  S]ianiard  of  Valencia,  named  Alphonao 
Borgia,  who  waa  elevated  to  the  papacy  April  8, 1455. 
He  granted  a  commi^^ion  to  ri-\  itw  the  jiroccoditi^;''  on 
the  trial  of  Joan  of  Axe,  which  decided  that  abe  died  a 
muiyr  tat  Inn  reUgfcwi  and  coontry.  Oalbctas  did  not 

canonize  bcr.  tuit  pcrmittivl  the  cplf-liration  of  certain 
expiatory  ceremonies  ut  her  tomli.  (  'alixtu8  niaile  boms 
nae  of  his  pontificate  for  the  a^^'ntndizement  of  his  own 
naphawa  (or  aona?Xtlt*  Borgiaa.  He  proclaimed  a 
eroaada,  eollaeted  ImnwnM  aama,  and  aant  M  expedi- 
tion against  the  Turks  ^vhirli  f  illed.  He  diad  Ang.  6, 
M.V?.— Landon,  K>;1.  Dkl.  ii,  491. 

Calixtua.  Ckokok,  perhaps  the  moft  iadepeodent 
•ad  inflnential  of  the  Lnthana  divinaa  of  hla  afa,irBa 
horn  at  Medelhye  (or  Plflnabor|;^),  ScMaawIg,  1586. 
His  proper  nmiie  wjih  Kallitiun;  his  fiithcr  was  p.-istor  at 
Mfdidliye.  (leor^jo  wm  first  taught  by  his  father,  then 
went  to  school  at  FlcnslK>rg,  anil  Hnally  studied  at  the 
University  of  I lelmatidt,  160a-1607.  After  thorough 
enlture,  especially  In  the  Arlatntonan  philoaophy  and  in 
tin  (logy,  he  travelled  into  England  and  I'nitx  o  on  lit- 
erary  journeys  (lt)09-13).  On  his  return  to  Germany  in 
1614  be  was  appointed  divinity  profesaor  at  Helmatidt. 
The  thesis  of  hia  inangnral  was  tliat  kingdoms  and  states 
cannot  safely  coexist  with  the  religion  of  Papists  or 
JesuitJ>.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  led  a  life  of  uii- 
waaried  literary  activity  at  llelmst&dt.  Peaceful  bim- 
mAS,  the  aim  of  hb  studies  and  efforts  waa  to  settle  the 
di»pnte«  of  the  Christbn  parties,  and  it  led  him  into 
endlei^s  controversiew.  Though  a  Lutheran  all  liis  life, 
his  tcndcncieH  were  Midancthonian,  both  by  nature  and 
edacation.  ' '  He  bad  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  peace- 
Budten  and  BamonattwitB  tikat  the  easential  dortrines 
of  Christianity  were  held  by  all  the  churche?,  and  de- 
sired to  propagate  this  opinion,  and  to  bring  the  adher- 
ents of  all  the  churches  to  some  nearer  understand* 
ing."  He  wrote  against  all  cpchiww  claims  In  any 
of  tiie  ehnrefaea.  Againat  Bone  he  wrote  Ds  Pontif. 
Mfuin  Snrriiirin  (Francf.  JOl  I"! ;  ntimrrous  other 
pnblication.s  to  the  same  end  followed  it.  In  the  Cal- 
rinislic  doctrine  he  objected  to  predestination  and 
the  CalTinistk  vkw  of  the  Eoehaiiat;  hot  he  did  not 
hoM  theae  errors  to  be  fteifdamental  {De  Prmipmt 
Chnsl.  R'li'j.  I'iipillhuf  [Ilelrnsfadt,  ir>];i ;  nor  did  ri^;- 
id  Lutheranii>ni  tind  any  more  favor  with  him,  and  he 
especially  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiq|dty  of  the 
bodjr  of  Christ.  His  first  publications  Rave  nmbrsge 
to  tiie  strict  Lutherans,  who  regarded  him  as  lax  in 
tbeolo^'v.  In  ir.r.)  lio  published  his  Kpilome  'rhml  qi<r^ 
which  wa.4  w  armly  welcomed  by  bis  friends,  but  awak- 
ened new  opponents  among  the  rigidlj  orthodox.  He 
applied  Aristotle's  philosophy  to  theology,  dividing  the 
science  Into  three  heads:  (1)  the  object,  man's  best 
good,  including  holiness,  immortality,  etc. ;  (2)  the  $tib- 
jeetf  God,  creation,  apostaay,  etc;  (8)  tlie  awxnw, 
gnee,  ledenptiou,  the  saffantewta,  etc.   He  alao^  in 

his  Kji{t,  Thriitorjiir  Miirn^it  (Ifi.^"),  <irpnrnfn<1  fhenlo^n* 
from  ethics,  giving  the  latter  the  form  of  an  itid<'j»end- 
ent  science.  On  this  Dr.  l*usey  remarks,  in  his  Thuri- 
tgf^Gtrmaitf,  p.  84,  that  "the  separation  by  Calixtua 
of  the  a7«tem  of 'Chrlstfam  menl*  from  *Christfaui 
doctrine,'  with  wl:ii  b  it  had  been  hitherto  intfrwoven, 
though  in  itself  greatly  to  the  advauta;^  of  the  ani^ 


of  the  latter  adeiiee,  aeena  to  hsve  produced  it  dw 

time  no  effect  btit  that  of  extingui>hing  even  the  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  presenting  it  in  a  form  influential 
upon  the  Christian  iife."  The  very  titles  of  bis  wriW 
toga  and  thoae  of  hla  OMiooaata  would  fill  pages.  His 
llboral  Tlewfl  were  atjied  CtypCo-Papism,  Philippism, 

Crypto-Calvinlam,  Babelism,  and  many  other  hard 
names,  ending  with  Atheism.  Especially  after  the 
Colloquy  of  Thom,  1&46,  where  he  showed  a  stSMg 
disporition  to  compromise  all  minor  differences  in  or- 
der to  bring  about  a  reuidon  of  Lntherans,  Reformed, 
and  Komanists,  the  opposition  of  the  high  orthodox 
party  to  bira  and  to  the  Uelmstidt  theologians,  who 
ware  more  or  leaa  fanboed  wfdi  Ua  Synaetiwn,  la- 
creased.  See  Tiionjf,  Coi  kcwji  y  nr.  His  followers 
were  known  both  as  fy'ifwrrrtii't'i  and  Citltrtinfi.  The 
chief  objection  brought  against  him  by  the  more  can- 
did of  bis  opponents  was  that  he  maintained,  1.  Tliat 
the  Amdamental  doetrhaea  of  ChrlstlanitT,  by  wUdi 
ho  meant  those  elcmi-ntarv  prinriplrs  wbmi  o  all  its 
truths  flow,  were  preserved  pure  in  all  three  commun- 
ions (Romish,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinlstic),  and  were 
cootahied  In  that  anciant  form  of  doctrine  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Apoetlee' Cned.  i.  That  llie  teneta 
and  opinions  h  hud  been  constantly  received  by 
the  ancient  dr»ctor8  during  the  first  five  centuries  were 
to  be  considered  as  of  equal  truth  and  authority  with 
the  ezpresa  dedaialiona  and  doctrinea  of  Seriptnra. 
8.  That  the  chnrehea  wMeb  reeeivgd  these  polnta,  and 
"b>Il  tlie  additional  tenets  of  the  f>articular  churches 
as  non-essential,  should  at  once  come  into  peaceful  re- 
latione, and  thus  ftave  tho  W9f  tat  m  Mm  union  of 
tite  churchea."  His  opponents  were  legion,  but  the 
most  bitter  and  persevering  was  Calovius  (q.  r.).  Ca- 
lixtus  died  March  19,  lf).>fi.  A  full  list  of  his  writings 
is  given  in  his  CoMultatio  de  taleratUia  Br/ormatontm 
(Helniak.l607,dto).  ABMoonntof  Calixtns,fW>m«w 
Puseyitc  stand-point,  is  given  in  the  Chrittum  Rrmrm- 
braneer,  1855,  art,  i.  See  also  G.isi:,  tjforg  Cnlirt  u.  d. 
Syncretitmmt  (Bn»l.  184r.>;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Ilitlortf,  pt,  iv, 
'  div.  i,  ch.  iv;  Heoke^  CaUxtm  ».  $.  Zeit  (1868-66^  2 
vols.  8vo);  BMolkeea  Saem,  Aprfl,  1888,  art  vi; 
Mosheim,  Ch.  I/tttory,  cent  xvii.  sec  ii.  pt.  ii,  ch.  i; 
Dowding,  Life  and  Corr.  of  G.  ('iilirtuA  ^^I,ond.  If'&i); 
Gass,  Prof.  Ifoffnuttii,  ii,  68.    Sec  SY-vt  HrmsM. 

Calker  fp*l3  ^'^Tri^meu-hazik' Pe'dei,  a  repairer 
ofUie  frrracA,  as  in  2  Kings  xii,  8;  xxii,  6;  Sept.  and 
Vnlg.  translate  at  random,  o^roi  iviowov  Trfy  fiov- 
Ai}v,  AahMnmt  mmtoM  ad  minisleriim  vaH»  inpsfftcftlifi), 
n  workman  skilled  In  stopping  the  seams  of  the  deck  or 

sides  of  a  vessel,  which  :ip[H'ar«  t"  be  the  correct  idea 
of  the  {Missages  (Ezck.  xxvii,  'J,  27)  where  the  inhab- 
itants of  Gehal  (or  Byblns)  are  said  to  have  lieen  em> 
ployed  In  this  capa*^  flo  the  Tyxlan  veaaela.  See 
Trnn;  NAVtoA-noir. 

Call  (usually  X'^I?,  JEnra',  coXlw,  both  which  woida 
evidently  contain  the  same  root  as  their  EngL  eqatrik 
lent)  signifies  (bestdea  ha  vse  In  giving  a  name),  L  To 
crj-  to  anotlur  for  lu  lp,  and  hem  e  to  pray.  The  first 
passage  in  which  we  meet  with  this  phrase  is  in  Gene- 
ait  itftS,  *'  Then  began  men  to  call  npoa  Um  onmo  ef 
tho  Lord"  (n'H^  Srs  X-pb  bmrt  TK,  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  understand  the  first  word  as  a  pronoun  referring; 
to  Enos,  oirroc  ij^Wtfty  lincoXfia^ai  ro  oyofta  tov 
Biov,  ute  capU  intoeivne  nomen  Domim),  a  phrase  that 
has  been  understood  hysome  as  meanin  g  tliat  Jehovah' o 
■worshipiM-rH  were  then  called  by  Hit  nctmt,  hut  erro- 
neously (oomp.  Gen.  xii,  8 ;  Psa.  luix,  6 ;  cv,  1 ;  Isa. 
btiT,  6;  Jar.  z,  »;  Zeph.  {«,«>.  In  both  the  Old 
and  Xew  Test,,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  l^rd  im- 
ports invoking  the  true  Go<l  in  prayer,  with  a  confei*- 
sion  that  He  b  Jehovah ;  that  is,  with  an  ocknowlod^^- 
ment  of  hla  essential  and  inoommunkable  attributeo. 
In  tUa  tIow  the  phraae  la  appUad  to  tho  irorahip  of 
Christ (.\ct«ii. 21;  vii,W;  il^U{  BoB.Z,Uj  lOor. 
1,  2).   See  WoBsuir. 
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n.  Ihvi:*K  Calu  (I.)  The  word  "call"  U  n8«d  In 
Soriptum  with  Tarioot  Mgiuficatiooa,  u  tpidkid  to  the 
Alnli^;hty  with  mpect  to  men.  1.  In  ita  ordinary 
•ense  of  ''to  n.inif,"  to  "  (li'-i^ii:it<"  (nf  wliich  exam- 
ples are  not  necensAry),  and  alsu  in  Uie  scdkc  of  "to 
be,"  e.  g.  "  He  slwll  be  called  the  Son  of  God"  (Lake 
i,  35);  "  Hia  name  shall  be  called  WoDderful"  (laa.  ix, 
9) ;  that  U,  he  ^ball  be  the  Son  of  God,  he  shall  be 
wonderfnl,  and  !«h.ill  l>c  thu.n  at  knowledgod.  2.  In 
ti»  liotignatinn  of  indivkitiala  to  aome  special  office  or 
tectfoB,tt.K>tkeedlorBMdM(Esod.zxzi,t);  the 
calling  of  the  jadfre?,  prophet*,  etc.  (e,  p.  Isa.  xxii,  20 ; 
Acta  xiii,  2).  3.  In  the  designation  of  nations  to  cer- 
tain functions,  privileges,  or  punishments  (Lam.  ii,  2*2 ; 
Isa.  r,  2S),  ttpieuAXj  of  lamel  to  be  God's  cboMo  pao> 
pie  (D«iit.Tli,6-«;  In.3dl,»;  xl«,6;  xlW,!;  shrfli, 

12  I'j;  li,  2;  Ho«.  xi,  1),  4.  To  donotc  the  invitation 
to  sinners  to  acn  pt  the  grace  of  (jihI  in  the  gift  of  llif 
Son  (Matt,  ix,  13 ;  xi,  28 ;  xxii,  4  ;  Luke  xiv,  16, 17). 
&  To  denote  (bo  exteot  of  tb«  divia*  InTitation,  to 
G«itilM  a*  wdl  at  Jem,  ahowiog  tha  ulTimlity  of 
the  c^ll  (Rnm.  ix.  24, 2."^).  6.  To  dnoti  »  wuSUbn  in 
life  (1  Cor.  vii.  20,  etc.). 

(II.)  Two  «jui  !.tion»  arise  as  to  the  divine  caff  to 
wn,  (1.)  Wbjr  do  DO*  all  who  cocaiv*  ii  ombiaee  tt? 
and  (3)  Why  haTo  not  off  mankind  even  y«i  had  tho 
invitatiiin  ?  In  vu-\t  of  these  queRtions,  the  old  Lu- 
theran divines  rpeak  of  the  rocatio  orilinaria  dirrcta 
OlMOfdiBaijr  direct  call)  as  Itving,  1.  Stria,  i.  e.  really 
meant  as  a  call  on  God's  part,  as  be  desires  and  in- 
tends tbe  salvation  of  all.  This  Is  oppofled  to  the  Cal- 
rinistic  view,  which  maintains  that  only  such  as  are 
pndaatiiied  to  salvation  are  really  called.  2. 1-^fficax^ 
cr  batter  Swfidmt,  i.  a.  always  adeqnata  to  tbo  oon  ver- 
sion, not  only  of  those  who  hrofl  the  call,  but  of  those 
nbo  disregard  it;  and  therefore,  .').  Rtwjttibilit,  resisti- 
ble, and  not  conipnisnrj'  (Quonstedt,  Th'ol.  Did.  iii); 
and  also,  4.  Ume«rtaiit^  oniversaL  God  called  all  tbe 
hnnan  mm  (I.)  la  fU  ynmSm  of  Clirbt  to  hmiie  tiw 
serpent's  head  (GM*Uif  U)^  |^ven  to  the  rare  thrnuah 
oar  nr»t  p^irenta:  tn  Koab,  the  prcaclier  of  ri^;ht- 
eoasneae,  a  call  tu  all  his  descendants  (Gen.  i.x,  !);  2 
FbL  ii,  6);  (&)  in  tbe  Gotpel  conmiHion  (Matt,  xxviii, 
19:  Ibrlt  xtI,  IS;  eonp.  Ron.  x,  li;  GoLi,  6;  Acta 
Thi-  ( otmni">?*ion  extended  'to  "nil  the 
world,"  an<i  it*  exc<  ution  is  declared  to  have  U«en  ac- 
complishe<i  in  .\('ts  xvii,  30 ;  Rom.  x,  18;  Col.  i,  6,  23. 
Tha  4|iwation  whether  aren  Anaricn  waa  reached  bj 
the  lint  preaching  of  Cliriitianlty  It  traalad  by  Ho» 
hiu.'  iti  his  e»«a}-  cntitl'  d  .In  Aji'  f'iylU  EtMingfUum 
ttiam  Amcricanit fturit  Annunci<iium.  And  where  the 
CTo«rToXiJ  did  not  go,  the  imaroXii  did.  As  to  the 
fiufauo  of  man  to  raodvo  and  obaj  tha  divine  call,  it  is 
net  God's  fluilt,  bat  their  own.  He  "  catla,'*  bnt  they 
"will"'  not.  In  general,  it  in.i y  '  o  a>-unie<l  that  wher- 
ever the  Church  of  Got!  is  set  up,  men  receive  the  di- 
vine call,  and  their  res ponsiblUty  is  proportional  to  tbe 
degree  of  light  which  shines  upon  them  (Matt,  xi,  20- 
84;  xxiii,  37;  Lake  xli,  47,  4>^).  Tbe  Mtne  principle 
applies  to  the  ci-e  of  limt In  n.  Here  (il.-o  lies  the 
detv  of  the  Church  to  send  mbiiions  to  the  heathen. 

(in.)  The  Calviniatic  doctrine  of  effectual  et/BSf  la 
thiM  set  forth  in  the  Wettmitutrr  C(mft$aion : 

"1.  All  those  whom  Go<l  hath  predestinated  unto  life, 
•nd  tho4e  only,  he  is  pleased,  in  his  jip|Hiint<-d  jind  ac- 
o^ted  time,  eHiBctaally  to  call,  by  hi*  Word  and  Spirit, 
•etef  Oat  stele  of  rin  and  death  In  which  tiMf  an  bj 
BJtijr<',  to  irrarc  and  salvation  hy  Je<us  Chfbt}  eO" 
li^'httning  their  niiodii  spiritually  and  savingly  to  lin- 
dentaod  the  things  of  God;  taking  away  their  heart 
•fatsos^  and  giving  onto  them  a  heart  of  desb  i  renew- 
tteir  wills,  and  by  hla  Ahmfjhtv  pover  ietermmmg 
rt'n*  to  tint  vhich  is  fpood ;  and  <  (Tci  tn.illy  <!rawing 
them  to  Jesns  Ciirist,  yet  so  a-  thi  y  coinc  most  freely, 
being  mide  willing  ^y  hif  isrurc. 

"S.  ThU  effectual  call  is  of  God's  ftee  and  special 
|Bes  alone,  not  from  any  thing  atdllbwiienln  OMll, 


who  is  altogether  passive  therein,  until,  being  quick- 
ened «ad  rsnewed  by  the  Uoiy  S^t»  he  is  thereby 
enabled  to  answer  thla  eall,  and  to  embnoe  the  grace 

offered  and  conveyed  in  it. 

"3.  Klect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated 
and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worhath 
when,  and  where,  and  how  he  pleasetb.  So  also  are 
all  other  elect  persons,  who  are  incapable  of  lieing  out- 
wardly called  iiy  thi-  ministry  of  the  Wonl. 

"4.  Others  not  elected,  althoo^  they  may  be  called 
by  iba  nlnbtry  of  the  Werd,iiBd  aqrhavn  aome  esss- 

mon  npmAm$  of  the  .*?p>rit,  yet  they  never  tmly  come 
unto  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  be  saved  ;  much  Ita 
can  men  not  prr>ftMtng  the  Chrittian  religion  be  mred  in 
oHf  otAer  awawfr  KAotewver,  be  tkey  ever  so  diligint  Id 
/fametikewlkmaeeor^itffto  Atlifjikt  n/ruHim,  snd  the 
law  of  th;it  religion  they  do  profi'r-^  ;  and  to  nsscrt  nnd 
maintain  that  they  may  is  very  i>eruicious,  and  to  be 
detested." 

The  scriptural  arguments  for  and  against  the  doc- 
trine are  thna  stated  by  Watson: 

1.  Arrnrrlinir  to  tho  Calvinistic  view,  "in  the  gold- 
en chain  of  spiritual  Messings  which  the  apostle  enu- 
merates in  Rom.  viii,  30,  originating  in  the  divine  pre- 
dnstfaMtton,  and  tenniaating  ia  tbe  beatotaaient  of 
eternal  glory  on  tiie  heirs  of  salmtioa,  tfwt  of  calling 

forms  an  important  link.  'Moreover,  whom  he  did 
preclestinate,  them  he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  call- 
ed, them  be  also  glorified.'  Hence  we  read  of  'the 
called  according  to  his  purpose,'  Rom.  viii,  28.  There 
it  indeed  a  universal  call  of  the  Gospel  to  all  men ;  for 
whi  Ti  vcr  it  l  omes  it  is  tlie  M  ice  of  God  to  those  who 
hear  it,  calling  them  to  refjent  and  believe  the  divine 
testimony  onto  the  ialvi^tt-  of  their  souls ;  and  H 
leaves  them  inexcusable  in  rejecting  it  (John  iii,  14- 
19) ;  hut  this  universal  call  U  not  inseparabh'  connect- 
ed with  salvation  ;  for  it  is  in  rcft  reiicc  to  it  that  Christ 
says,  'Many  are  called,  but  few  are  cboeen'  ^datt. 
xxB,  14).  Bat  the  Scripture  also  speaka  of  a  calling 
which  ]^  efTci  tii.il,  ami  Mhich  con»'eqtiently  Is  more 
than  the  out«  anl  ministry'  of  the  Word ;  yea,  more  than 
some  of  its  partial  and  temporary  effects  upon  many 
who  bear  It,  for  it  is  alwaja  ascribed  to  God'a  nuking 
hie  word  ellbetnal  through  the  enllgirtenlttg  and  sfenc^ 

tifying  influences  of  hii  Holy  Spirit,  Thus  it  is  said, 
'  I'aul  may  plant,  and  .\{iolloa  water,  but  Go«l  giveth 
the  increase*  (1  Cor.  iii,  6,  7).  Again,  He  is  said  to 
hara  'opened  tbe  haaitoTLjdia,  that  she  attended  to 
the  doctrine  of  PlanV  (Acta  zvi,  14).  '  No  man  can 
come  unto  Christ,  exce|»t  the  Father  draw  him'  (.'ohii 
vi,  44).  Hence  faith  is  said  to  be  the  gift  of  Go<l 
(Eph.  ii,  8;  I'hil.  i,  29).  The  Spfarit  takes  of  the 
things  of  Christ  and  shows  them  to  men  (John  xvi,  14), 
and  thus  opens  their  eyes,  turning  them  from  darknes.4 
t<»  li^lit,  nnd  fmm  the  jiower  of  Satan  unto  Gc"l  (Acts 
xxvi,  Ih).  And  so  God  saves  bis  people,  not  by  works 
of  rigbteoosness  which  they  have  done,  baticcetdlng 
to  his  merry,  hy  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  re- 
newing; of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Titus  iii,  .'i).  Thus  they 
are  saved,  and  called  with  a  holy  calling,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  woriu,  bat  according  to  the  divine  purpose 
and  grace  wUch  was  given  them  In  Christ  Jcant  be* 
fore  the  world  began     Tim.  i,  0^. 

"2.  To  this  it  is  repliitl  that  this  whole  statement 
respecting  a  believer's  calling  is  without  any  support 
Cmn  tbe  Scr^itarea.  '  To  call'  signiflas  to  invite  to 
the  blearinga  of  the  Gospel,  to  ollbr  salratlon  tinroogh 

Christ,  cither  hy  God  himi^elf.  nr,  under  hi*  .ippoint- 
ment,  by  bis  servants  ;  and  in  the  paralde  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king's  son  (Matt,  xxii,  1-14),  which  ap- 
pears  to  have  given  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  the  wo 
of  tfab  term  tn  the  epistles,  we  Mv«  ^ree  desetipclons 
of 'called*  or  invited  i-cr-ons.  Cl.)The  dii-oI>edient, 
who  would  not  come  in  at  the  call,  but  made  light  of 
it.  (2.)  The  class  of  persons  represented  by  the  man 
who^  wlien  the  king  came  in  to  see  his  guests,  hsd  not 
«B  tfn  wedding  garment,  and  with  respect  to  whom 
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onr  Lord  makes  the  genenl  mUHlE,  *  For  nan  j  an 

called,  but  few  are  chosen  ;*  so  that  tba  poraona  thna 
repre«ented  by  this  individual  culprit  were  not  only 
*call<'il,'  but  aotually  i-ainu  into  tlie  <  i>iniiany.  (.'1.)  The 
approvad  guests— thosa  who  wete  buth  called  and 
dioaaa.  Aa  liv  aa  tha  ainpla  calling  or  invitatioB  la 
ccnccrnod,  all  stood  upon  equal  ground  —  all  were  in- 
vitiHl ;  and  it  de|iendcd  upon  their  choice  and  conduct 
whether  they  enibrac<>d  the  invitation  and  were  ad- 
mittad  aa  goasts.  Wa  bara  ooihing  bara  to  coonta- 
MUiea  dia  notloa  of  iHiat  la  tennad  ^offNliial  calling.* 
This  intplte*  an  irrefii-^tiMo  influence  exerted  upon  all 
the  approved  (rucst<),  but  withheld  from  the  disobe- 
dient, who  could  not,  therefore,  be^lthenrise  than  dis- 
obedient, or,  at  most,  could  ooljr  ocma  In  iritboat  that 
wadding  garment,  wUdi  It  was  nartr  pot  Into  their 
power  to  take  out  of  the  king's  wardrotto,  and  the 
want  of  which  would  necessarilj  exclude  them,  if  not 
ftmn  the  Church  on  earth,  yet  firom  the  Choreh  in 
baaven.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  parables  is  in  entire 
contradiction  to  this  notion  of  irresistible  influence ; 
for  they  who  n-fused  and  they  who  complied  but  par- 
tially with  the  calling  are  represented,  not  merely  aa 
bafaig  left  without  the  benefit  of  tha  ihaat,  bat  as  in> 
i-urring  additional  guilt  nnd  condrmnatioii  fnr  refusinf; 
flie  invitation.  It  i»  to  thin  offer  of  culvation  by  the 
Crospel,  this  invitation  to  spiritual  and  eternal  benefits, 
that  St.  r«ter  appears  to  refer  when  be  says, '  For  the 
jmmm  la  onto  yea  and  to  yoor  dilMran,  and  to  all 
that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  T.ord  our  G<m1 
shall  ctUV  ^Acts  it,  3D) ;  a  pa^^ago  wbich  det  hires 
'the  promise'  to  be  as  extensive  as  the  'calling,'  in 
Other  words,  as  the  offer  or  invitation.  To  this  also 
St.  Ptanl  lafers  (Rom.  i,  6,  6),  '  By  whom  wa  hara  nv 
<  civcd  Ktacc  and  apostleship,  for  ul  n dir nre  to  the  faith 
among  all  nations,  for  his  name;'  tliat  is,  to  publish 
his  Gospel,  in  order  to  bring  all  nations  to  the  obe- 
dlenoa  of  faith;  *amoQg  whom  y  nn  also  tba  eaUtd 
vtJtnm  Christ yon  at  Soma  Iutc  heard  the  Gospel, 
and  have  been  invited  to  salvatidn  in  o«n!«e<|nence  of 
this  design.  This  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  by  the 
personal  ministry  of  the  apostle,  under  the  name  of 
e^lmgf  is  also  referred  to  in  Gal.  i,  6, '  I  marvel  that 
re  are  so  soon  removed  from  him  that  called  tftm  into 
tlip  irrai  I'  (if  ("llri^t,'  oLviou.-ly  meaning  tliat  it  wa»  he 
himself  who  bad  called  tbeni,  liy  his  preacliing,  to  em- 
brace the  graea  af  Christ.  So  also  in  chap,  t,  18, 
'  For,  brethren,  ye  have  been  caUed  unto  lil  ertv.' 
Again  (1  Thess.  il,  12),  'That  ye  would  walk  worthy 
of  God.  vvboh«th«aBid7««,'iiivlMl70^*tokfeking. 
dom  and  gloiy.' 

"8.  In  am  Loid*k  pamhla  II  wfll  alio  be  obeenred 
that  the  perjons  called  are  not  Invited  as  ^fparate  in- 
dividuals to  ]>nrtalie  of  solitary  blescinps;  but  they 
are  calbd  t<>  'a  feast,'  Into  a  company  or  society,  be- 
fore whom  the  banquet  ia  spread.  Tba  foil  reruation 
of  On  tmniftr  of  dM  vlribla  Cfanrch  of  Christ  fW^m 
Jown  by  birth  to  believers  of  all  nations,  was  not,  bow- 
ever,  then  made.  IVTjen  this  branch  of  the  evangelic 
system  was  fully  revealed  to  the  apoetles,  and  taught 
Igr  them  to  Othaia,  that  part  of  the  meaning  of  our 
Loid'a  parable  which  was  not  at  first  developed  was 
moM particularly  discovered  to  his  in.<>]<ircd  fnlluwers. 
The  calling  of  guests  to  the  evangelical  feast,  we  then 
more  IVilIy  learn,  was  not  the  mere  cafllng  of  man  to 
partake  of  spiritual  benefits,  but  calling  them  nl^n  to 
torn  a  spiritual  society  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
the  Ixdicving  men  of  all  nations,  to  have  a  common 
fellowship  in  these  blessings,  and  to  be  formed  into 
tUa  fcOowship  for  the  purpose  of  inereasing  thdr  num- 
ber, and  diffusing  the  l>ene(its  of  salvation  among  the 
people  or  nation^to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 
Tlie  invitation,  'the  calling,'  of  the  first  preachers  was 
to  all  who  beard  them  in  Rome,  in  ^ihasos,  In  Corinth . 
and  other  pbeaa;  and  flioae  who  embraced  it,  and 

joined  themselves  to  tho  Chinch  hy  faith,  baptism,  and 
continued  public  prufcstiion,  were  named,  aspcdally 


aad  ondnently,  'the  called,'  because  of  their  obedience 
to  Aa  invitation.  Tliey  not  only  put  in  their  claim 
to  the  blessings  of  Christianity  individually,  but  be- 
came  meml>erw  of  the  nvw  Church,  that  spiritual  soci- 
ety of  believera  which  God  now  visibly  owned  as  his 
people.  As  they  were  thna  odlad  Into  a  oammon  M> 
lowship  by  the  (Jospol.  this  sometimes  termed  their 
'vocation a.^  the  olgect  uf  this  Church  state  was  to 
promote  'holine»s,'  it  is  termed  a  'holy  vocation;'  as 
sanetily  was  required  of  the  nmnben^  tbay  were  said  to 
haTabaen*ealladtobeaainla;*  aatiM  final  rasidtwat^ 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  to  Vo  eti  riinl  life,  we  hear 
of '  the  hope  of  their  calling,'  and  of  their  being  'call- 
ad  to  Ua  otemal  gkty  l^- Chriit  Jam.' 

"4.  Tliese  views  will  abundanflv  rxplain  the  va- 
rious passages  in  which  the  term  callin'j  occurs  in  the 
epistles :  '  Even  us  whom  he  hath  cif'leA,  not  of  the 
Jews  only,  but  alM  of  tha  Qentilea'  (Rom.  is,  24); 
that  is,  wlwm  Iw  baft  made  raarabers  of  bbi  Ohnrrh 
through  faith.  'But  unU)  them  which  an-  r,ill<{,  \w\h 
Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  (iod  and  the 
wisdom  of  God ;'  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  tha  Goa* 
pel  being,  of  course,  acknowledged  in  tbebr  vary  pto> 
ftsslon  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  those  to  whom  the 
preaching  of '  Ciirist  cruriticHl'  was  'astumliling-Mork' 
and  '  foolishness'  (1  Cor.  i,  24).  *ls  any  man  callut 
(broQght  to  aeknowladga  Chrbt,  and  to  baeomo  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Chnrch),  '  bein^  circumcised  ?  let  him  not 
become  uncircumci^e  l.  Is  any  caUxl  in  uncircum- 
ri?ion?  let  him  not  bo  cin-umcised'  (1  Cor.  vii,  18). 
'  That  ya  walk  worthy  of  the  voeatitm  wherewith  yo 
are  callod.  There  la  one  bodr  and  one  Spliilf  eiou  aa 
yo  are  cnlled'xn  one  hope  of  your  callin;^'  iV.\)h.  iv,  1,  4). 
'  That  }-e  would  walk  worthy  of  (»od,  who  hatli  calkd 
you  to  his  kingdom  and  glory'  ^  Thess.  ii,  12). 
'  Through  aanctiflcation  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  tha 
truth,  whorennto  be  called  you  by  our  Ooepel,  to  the 
obtainin)^  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  ^csu*  riirisf  (2 
Tbess.  ii,  13,  14).  '  Who  hath  saved  us  and  ailh  d  us 
with  •  holy  calling;  not  aooardiag  to  oar  works,  bat 
according  to  hia  own  pnipoaa  Mid  gnM*  which  waa 
given  ns  In  Christ  Jeana  befbre  the  woild  began,  bat 
is  now  made  manifest  by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Chrisif  (2  Tim.  i,  9,  10).  On  this  passage  we 
may  remaric  that  the  'calling'  and  the  '  purpose'  men* 
tioned  in  it  must  of  necessity  be  interpreted  to  refer  to 
the  estahlkbment  of  the  Church  on  the  principle  of 
fiitli,  Ho  that  it  mi^ht  include  men  of  all  nations;  and 
not,  OS  formerly,  be  restricted  to  natural  descent.  For 
personal  election  and  a  purpose  nl^ff'wimilpenonaleaU' 
ing  could  not  have  been  hidden  till  manifested  by  the 
'appearing  of  Christ,'  since  every  instance  of  true  con- 
ver^iion  to  God  in  any  a^e  prior  to  the  appearin;^  of 
Christ  would  be  as  much  a  manifestation  of  eternal 
•leeClon,  and  an  instanea  of  peiaona]  aAelaal  calling, 

accor  linn  to  the  Calvinlstic  scheme,  as  it  was  after  the 
appearance  of  Christ,  The  apostle  is  speaking  of  a 
purpose  of  God,  which  was  kept  teertt  till  revealed 
the  Christian  system ;  and  from  vaiiooa  other  parallel 
passages  w«  leam  tiial  this  aaent,  tiila  *myatory,'  aa 
ho  often  c\\h  it.  was  the  union  of  the  Jews  Mid  GOD- 
tiles  in  'one  body,"  or  Church,  by  faith. 

"5.  In  none  of  these  passages  Is  the  doctrine  of  the 
asdnalTa  calling  of  a  set  number  of  men  contained; 
and  tha  Synod  of  Dort,  as  tiionzb  they  felt  this,  only 
attempt  to  infer  the  dortrino  from  a  ti  xt  alnady 
quoted,  l>ut  which  we  will  now  more  fully  nntire: 
'Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  ca'M;  and 
whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified ;  and  wliom  ho 
justified,  them  be  also  glorified'  (Rom.  vlii,  30).  This 
is  tlii^  text  on  wbich  the  Calvinists  chietly  rest  thi-ir 
doctrine  of  effectual  calling;  and  tracing  it,  as  they 
say,  throu'^h  its  steps  and  links,  they  eonelnda  that  a 
set  and  detenninato  numlter  of  persons  having  been 
predestinated  onto  salvation,  this  set  numl>er  only  are 
cn'li'd  fftrtunUy,  thoii  justified,  and  finally  glorified. 
But  this  passage  was  evidently  nothing  to  the  puipoaa, 
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unless  itliad  spoken  of  a  Mt  and  determinate  numlier 
men  a«  predestuuited  and  called,  independent  of  any 
MPiUantkni  of  theb  ftitl^aiid  obadianoe,  which  nam- 
Iw,  n  bring  dMBfiidnala,  moM,  hf  ooniwqnenre,  ex- 
clude the  rent.  The  context  di'i  l  irt  s  that  tlin»c  «hii 
are  foreknown,  and  pmlestinuterl  to  et*  rnal  ^lory,  are 
true  believari,  thoM  who  Move  God,'  as  stated  in  a 
Mbaeqaent  ▼ene ;  fix  of  each  onlj  the  aiwaUe  ipeoks; 
and  when  be  adds,  *Moraor«r,  wbom  be  did  predesti- 
ntoftheni  \w  iUmi  t  .ill<  d,  and  whom  he  called,  them 
b«  also  juHtitied,  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  aim 
^■rited,'  he  !<hows  in  particular  bow  the  divine  pur- 
pose to  glorify  belierers  is  carried  into  effect  throui;h 
all  its  sta(;«s.  Tbe  great  instrument  of  l>ringing  men 
to  'love  G<m1'  i»  the  <^f»«jM>l;  thi-y  nrc,  therefun'.  aiU- 
ei,  invited  by  it,  to  tbia  state  and  benefit ;  tbe  calling 
btiBg  obeyod,  tta^  wnfiudfbd;  and  bobis  jnsUfled, 
and  continuing  in  that  xtatc  of  pmre,  they  are  glorified. 
Xothinj;,  however,  i.«  here  .*aid  t^i  f.ivor  the  conclusion 
thiat  many  >ither>  who  were  callfd  liy  the  Gt>!ipel,  hut 
rvfiued,  might  not  bava  been  justified  and  glorified  as 
^idl  aa  tiioy  \  notUng  to  dtslluguiili  CMs  ealllnff  Into 

1  and  effectual;  and  the  vcr^-  truilf  whioh  those 
every  where  represw-nted  &s  c-ontrarlinji  who  de- 
i  the  Gospel  calling  iibows  that  they  reject  a  grace 
is  onffldentf  and  rinoeiely  intended,  to  save 
tfMas.*'~.Watton,  /asMMss,  U,  8fi2  mj.  ;  Hencog,  BeaL 
F.tyUnpadie,  It,  Vn  ;  Nitz'^rh,  PhnMUtlm  lAn,  1 141  { 
Warren,  ^fiimat,  Tktologie,  p.  147. 

IIL.  A  0aV«s<l«MMffry«f  ttie  Gospel  is  regarded 
by  ChiintfHW  flmnlljr  as  praoMding  ftmn  Gfxi ;  and 
Aa  Chndh  of  Kigland,  tbo  Protestant  Epi  .•*Coj>a  I 
rhnrch.  and  Ihf?  Methodist  Episcopal  ('lain  h,  require 
of  candkiatea  for  ordination  an  exprens  profession  tbat 
tbsjtnatfhijnnMmovodoftlMHoljGlMML  floo 
MonmtT. 

IT.  MDnsTBUAi.  Cau.  Is  an  invitatka  on  tbe  part 
cf  a  congrsgntion  to  a  preacbar  to  boeono  tiMb  Mtded 

pastor.    See  Ixstallatiox. 

Callenberg,  Johaxx  Heikricii,  waa  horn  Jan. 
nary  12, 16M,  in  8«xo-Gotba.  He  studied  at  Hidle, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  Oriental  lan^ag«>s,  to 
whioh  he  w.i.-'  ori;,'in;ilIy  led  liv  In  coming  a  member 
of  the  C'nlkffium  ih-inUaU  ThcoLtt/icum,  which  was  a^ 
toblished  at  Halle  in  1701  He  bad  for  spedil  tator 
Soiomoa  Negri,  a  learned  Orientalist  from  Damascus. 
He  waa  appointed  professor  {netranrd.')  of  philosophy 
in  1727,  and  professor  {ardin.')  of  theology  in  1739. 
Ha  became  deeply  interaatod  in  Protostant  misaiona  to 
tbo  Eaat,  ospoelallf  UBong  tho  Jewa  and  Mobammo. 
dans.  In  ITiJ*  he  organi/^l  n  nrhnol  for  the  education 
of  mis«ionaries ;  and  he  iift»'rw;ird  e.«tablii<he<l,  at  his 
01T11  expense,  a  printing^iffice  for  the  publication  of 
works  iu  Germaii,  Arabic,  and  Habraw  for  the  tax- 
tWrmea  of  tfao  tntaatonaiy  caose.   Hit  stadonta  irsnt 

c  ot  over  Enrop*  .a.*  misninnarics  to  the  Jews,  and  some 
of  them  even  to  Asia  and  Africa.  lie  printwi  in  Ara- 
bic portions  of  the  O.  T.,  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.,  La- 
tbcff'a  aiurur  CakcUtm,  Um  Jmkalbm  of  Jam  Ckritl 
(iWHiwIiat  emtallad),  poitlona  of  Giotfoa  on  tbe  Thifl 

nf  f^y  Chritfi'in  Rfl-tp'in,  the  liwliTrnnU  of  th  A  rtiJiir 
Ltintjniin<'.  and  other  works  for  the  use  of  missionaries 
in  tlie  East  With  a  view  to  tbe  conversion  of  the 
Jewa,  ha  wrote  n  jCnrse  AMtngmrJ^MtA-Tmiltam 
Bf^uAt  (Short  Intradnctton  to  tho  flpooch  of  tlw  Gcfw 
m»n  J^Wi•,  8vo,  1733),  to  wbii  h  he  added  in  1736  a 
•btjrt  diriionarj-  of  the  corrupt  liohrcw  spoken  among 
tbrai^selveii  bv  tbe  Jewi  of  Gcrm.inv.  In  172H  86  he 
pnbUabadMobe  oon  ommk  Vtrmdk  dot  Mdueke  VM 
mrSrtmitdudet  Ckri$lSekm  mumbUm  (S  toIs.  8vo)  ; 
m  17  ^^.  A  f  nrrrnimi'  ^fuhammetLirvrmm  ml  Chrigfum 
fj-prit/^  ttmtataqw  (12mo).  Ho  continaed  writing, 
translating,  and  printing  a  rariety  of  worin  useful  for 
the  missionaries  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Halle, 
Joly  Id,  17G0.  The  mere  list  of  his  publications  would 
a  (olamn,  bat  tin  y  an-  nnt  of  sulTicient  scientific 
vnln*  to  tequtra  enoneratioo  here.  Bat  the  name  of 
IL-0 


Callenberg  deserves  always  to  l>e  chorishrd  in  the 
Christian  Church  as  that  of  one  of  the  foundi-rs  of 
Protestant  mJariona,  and  of  a  devoted  and  aelf-aaat 
ficing  Uborer  in  tbat  eanao. — Doarfaif;,  INs  GtkkUm 

TfinJiif;.  n  I ><  u!srhl,iihlx,  i.  'Jl'l  «().  ;  HiK-foT,  SiiUVtCM  Bi- 

lyraphie  OmtnUe,  vii,  '2iJt  i  Ji^nch  und  Uruber,  il%»> 

*Calleiider,  Elisha,  minl«ter  of  the  first  Baptist 
church  in  Ikiston,  Wiis  tin?  .M>n  of  Ellis  Callender,  who 
officiated  as  pastor  of  the  Fir^'t  I{«ptii>t  church  in  Bos- 
ton for  many  TaaiOi  dying  ahont  1726,  at  aboat  eighty 
yean  of  age.  Tho  ton,  Elisha,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
and  ^Tuduatcd  as  Imcludor  of  arts  nf  Harvard  Odlc^e 
in  1710.  He  was  bapti2e<l  and  admitted  to  church 
nicmlM'Tsbip  August  10,  1713,  and  was  ordained  as  a 
Baptist  minbter  May  21, 1718,  and  Drs.  IncnMe  and 
Cotton  Mather  and  MreWehl*,  tliough  of  a  diflhrent 
denomination,  gave  tbetr  assistance.  It  is  said  that 
Thomas  Ilollis  (a  Baptist)  was  so  impressed  by  this 
catholic  procedure  when  be  heard  of  it  in  F.nK'a'Kl, 
tbat  be  inade  hia  w«U<kiiowa  buofactfams  to  Harvard 
College  In  oonseqaenoe.  lb.  Callendflr  sbonnded  In 
labors  not  only  in  Boston,  but  throughout  thr  loin- 
monwealtb,  till  his  death,  March  '61,  173>i.  lie  was 
the  first  American  Baptist  minister  who  had  received* 
a  college  education.— Spngao,J«Kl<i^  Ti,  84;  Allsn, 
Bi'>(praphirul  !>icl.  8.  V. 

Callender,  John,  an  eminent  B^tLst  minister, 
nephew  of  Elisha  Callender,  was  horn  about  1706,  and 
graduated  at  nar>'ard  College  in  1723.  He  was  or- 
dained colk-a^'iii'  "ilh  Mr.  IVckham  ns  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Newport,  Oct.  18,  1731.  Here  he  latwred 
usefully  for  scvontoon  years,  and  died  Jan.  86, 1748. 
He  collected  many  papers  relating  to  the  hi.<tor>'  of 
the  Baptists  in  this  country,  which  were  used  b}-  Iktck* 
us.  ill'  published  a  H'utorieai  Ditccurte  on  Khode  UU 
mtd  and  Pntidemoe  PitaUatitm  (1780);  also  a  iS^rwoa 
at  rts  Qwiiwofloa  o/JeremUk  Omdg  (1788);  and  a  Ann. 

taon  on  ffi"  T),nth  <>/  Mr.  r!„,,,  'f  y,;rjxirt  C17)5>.— 
— S|ira^;m-,  AunuU,  vi,  37  ;  AU>'ii,  /iUxfrajtiucai  Diction- 
ary, 8.  V. 

Calling  (cXqoic,  ooootM),  a  term  naed  in  theology  . 
to  designate  Ao  dhrlne  inTitatioii  to  Ban  to  aharo  In 

the  gift  of  salvation.    See  Call- 

C«lUn:ll5e  (l^aXXifpoif ,  lmmt^i)tn(an\  the  name 
givaa  to  eartain  warm  spiiBgi  im  tbe  east  cm  side  of 

tbe  Jonliin.  nnt  far  from,  and  flowing  jnto,  tho  Dead 
Sea,  to  w  hirli  ilero<l  the  Great  resorted  during  his  last 
illness,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians  (.losppliu.-.  Ant, 
xvU,  6,  5).  Tbe  same  are  probably  meant  by  tbef^ 
'  (O*^,  Anth.  Vert.  »♦  moles")  ^Gan.  xvfll,  14. 
See  AXAii.  Pliny  (v,  10^  also  dcscriljes  them  ("  call- 
dos  fons  medicsB  salnbritatis")  as  poaseasing  roedichial 
propertiea  (Reland^  PtdmL  p.  802, 678).  In  May,  1818^ 
these  springs  wm  visited  by  Trl  y  nnd  Manirlcs.  Of 
the  valley  of  CallirTho*  they  say  (?></«/»,  p.  467  -IflO): 
"The  whole  bottom  is  fille<l,  and  in  a  manner  chnkrd 
np,  with  a  crowded  tliicket  of  canes  and  aapens  of  dif- 
ferent ^f^ieciea,  inlnmlxod  with  ttie  palm,  which  la  also 
seen  rising  in  tufts  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain's 
side  In  evcrj"  place  whence  the  springs  issae.  In  one 
place  a  considerable  stream  of  hot  water  is  seen  pret^p- 
itating  itself  from  a  high  and  parpandicalar  shelf  of 
rock,  which  is  strongly  tinted  with  ttie  brilliant  yellow 
of  solphnr  deposited  upon  it.  On  roachin^  the  bottom, 
we  found  ourselves  at  wluit  may  be  termed  a  hot  river, 
so  co|iioas  and  rafiid  Is  and  its  beat  so  little  altatad. 
For  some  way  the  tempeiatore  is  kept  np  by  the  coi»> 
stant  supplies  of  water  that  flow  Into  the  river.  In  or- 
der to  visit  these  f>'ivirci's  in  am  (■••s^ioii,  wp  rro-.«cd  over 
to  tbe  right  bank,  and,  ascending  by  the  mountain  side, 
we  passed  ttmt  abmdant  springs,  all  within  the  dis- 
tance of  hilf  s  milf*,  discharging  themselves  Into  the 
stream  at  rij;lit  nnnles  with  its  coarse.  We  judged  the 
distance  fWwn  t)if  r)<>.id  .Sea,  by  the  ravine,  to  be  atwnt 
one  hour  and  a  half.   Maolean  aays  there  waa  a  ci^ 
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of  the  same  name  in  the  valley  of  Callirrho^,  in  which 
m  think  he  must  be  wron^  afalM  there  is  not  space  for 
a  town  in  th«  valloy  as  far  aa  we  saw  it.  That  Herod 
must  have  had  some  lodf^ing  when  be  visited  them 
springs  i.*  true,  aiid  there  :ir.'  sutricient  remain.-*  to  prove 
that  some  sort  of  buildinga  have  been  erected."  Ac- 
cording to  Josephas,  die  AvtrMs  of  Haebann,  which 
was  rebuilt  by  Ilerod,  waa  npon  this  hot-water  streaif), 
and  not  far  from  tlie  foantains.  It  is  supposed  that 
John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and  l>ehea>lecl  in  this 
fortnai^  and  that  the  feaat  way  abo  made  at  Macbsnia, 
wUdi,  baridM  bdng  •  amn^Md,  wat  aitoo  ft  palace, 
buUt  by  Horfxl  tbo  Great,  niid  that  Herod  himself  was 
now  on  bis  routo  toward  the  territory  of  Areta*,  with 
whom  he  waa  at  war.  The  ruins  of  this  fortress  still 
axitt  (JoMphoi^  AM,  xrii,  6;  6;  xriii^  6^  2}  (Kor,  i, 
8S,5).  The  Znrka  Main,  wMdicmpdeaftsclftatodM 

Dead  Sea,  visited  and  dcocriljed  l>y  S^'cf/^'ii  (Rrur,  ii, 
836  sq.),  is  descril>cd  as  a  sweet  and  thermal  stream, 
and  is  doubtless  the  outlet  of  the  hot  streams  of  Cal- 
UrrhoA  (Bitter,  £rdk,  xr,  672,  678).  lient.  L^h, 
who  eis^ored  It  hi  1848,  eaye:  "The  etxeam,  twelve 
feet  wide  and  ten  inches  deep,  rushes  in  a  snutherly  di- 
rection with  jiTeat  velocity  into  the  sea.  Ten)]>erature 
Oftiie  air,  70";  of  the  sea,  78^;  «f  the  stream,  94°; 
one  mile  of  the  chasm,  96°.  It  was  a  little  sulphnre- 
OOB  to  the  taate.  The  stream  has  worn  its  bed  throagh 
the  roclt,  ami  flows  Ix'twt-en  the  fierjK'iiirn  ulMr  siilcs  of 
the  chasm,  and  through  the  delta,  bending  to  ttie  south, 
about  two  ftirlong»,  to  the  sea.  The  banks  of  tt» 
stream  along  the  delta  are  ftlnged  with  canes,  tam- 
arisks, and  the  castor-bean.  The  chasm  Is  122  feet  wide 
at  the  month,  and  for  one  mile  up,  as  far  as  we  traced 
it,  does  not  lessen  in  width.  The  sides  of  the  chasm 
are  aboat  dghtjr  fcat  Ugh  irlnra  It  opens  npon  the 
delta,  but  within  they  rise  in  altitude  to  npward  of  150 
fcet  on  each  side,  wlicro  the  trap  formation  is  exhibit- 
ed. In  the  bed  of  the  chasm  there  was  one  stream,  on 
the  sontb  side,  eight  fitet  wide  and  two  deem  <uid  two 
small  streams  In  the  oentm,  all  msUng  down  at  tiio 
rate  of  "ix  knots  per  hour.  There  were  no  boulden 
in  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  which  in  the  winter  mart, 
throoghoot  its  width  and  high  up  the  sides,  pour  down 
an  impotnons  flood.  The  walls  of  the  chasm  are  lofty 
and  perpeodieniMr,  of  nd  and  yelhnr  aandstone,  equal, 
ly  majestic  and  impoalng,  but  not  worn  in  su<-h  fantas- 
tio  shapes  nor  of  so  rich  a  hue  as  those  of  the  Amon. 
Waded  up  about  a  mile,  and  saw  a  few  date-pulm-trees 
growing  in  the  chasm.  The  turns  about  200  yards 
apart,  at  first  gently  rounded,  hot  snheequently  sharp 
ami  an  rular.  There  was  a  8Uf(rsf<i()n  of  raiii^ls,  and  a 
cascade  of  four,  aad  a  perpendicular  fall  of  five  or  six 
fteL  A  litdo  amvo  tiia  iqiid  Imp  shows  over  sand- 
itaon.  Tho  oOMntuMaostnmg  that,  while  bathuig, 
I  eonld  not^  with  nrr  Ihet  against  the  rocic,  keep  from 

being  rarried  down  the  strenm  ;  unil,  w:ilking  where  it 
was  but  two  feet  deep,  could  with  difficulty-  retain  a 
IboCbold  with  my  shoes  off.  At  7  P.IL,  bathed  first 
fai  the  sea  and  afterward  in  the  stream — a  most  delicious 
transition  from  the  dense,  acrid  water  of  the  seC,  which 
made  onr  innuniera<>le  sores  smart  »«•  ven  ly,  to  the  soft, 
tepid,  and  refreshing  waters  of  the  Callixrhod"  (^Grpe* 
dmsn,  pk  871).   See  also  Lama. 

Callis'thenea  (KaXXifrfl/i  i/r,  a  frequent  Greek 
name)^  a  partisan  of  Micanor,  who  was  btimt  by  the 
Jown  M  1m  ithtt  of  fliat  genenl  hi  nrngo  for  his 
fBDt  In  setting  fire  to  "  the  sacred  portaV* 
▼fli,  n).--flarith,  8.  T.    See  NicAMoa. 

See  Oauxtos  I. 


Cftlmet,  AiransTtxB,  a  learned  Benedictine,  of  the 
oongregathm  of  St.  Vanne%  horn  at  UeanU4a-Uorgne 
FWk  M,  tsn.   He  studied  at  Bconil,  and  after  having 

pronoonoed  the  vows  in  Oct.,  1689,  he  proceeded  to 
make  his  coarse  of  philosophy  at  the  abl>ey  of  St.  Evrc, 
and  afterward  devoted  himself  to  Hebrew,  whirh  he 
stadied  nndor  Fabn,  ft  BafiicBMd dMaa.  Inl704ho 


passed  to  the  abbey  of  Monster,  where  he  taught  the 
young  monks;  and  lectures  which  he  there  read  to 
them  formed  the  basis  of  his  "  Commentaries  on  the 
Old  and  New  Te8tamentH,''whjch  he  wrote  in  Latin, 
but  tran?latetl  into  French,  and  jiul  lished  in  1707  and 
1716,  in  23  volumes  4to.  This  work  was  followed  bgr 
his  HiMn  8aka»  dt  PAudm  tt  Komum  Ttttammi 
History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (Paris,  1718, 
2  vols.  4to),  and  his  celebrated  JHctiomtry  o  f  the  Hiblt. 
In  1718  he  was  made  aMxit  of  St.  LcojwM's  at  Nancy, 
and  ten  years  after  be  was  removed  to  the  abbey  of 
Steonso,  where  he  died  (havfaig  refWsed  a  bishopric  m 
partibut)  Oct.  25,  17')7.  His  I.i/e  was  written  by 
Fango,  his  nephew  (1703,  *<vo),  where  a  complete  list 
of  hi»  numerous  works  will  be  found.  The  best  edi- 
tion (French)  of  tlie  IHc^onmtire  kutariqm  et  ertft{M  de 
faJMUslstfuitofPnris,  1780  (4  vols.  fbt.).  Thehest 
English  editions  arc  tlmw  of  \'<9^  (4t",  with  niMition^) 
and  of  1H47  (edited  l«y  Taj  lor,  b  vols.  4t<j).  His  Oun- 
mntnire  liiitral  tur  Um$  lea  livrts  de  lAnrien  et  du  Na^ 
new  TtHammt  (rqthitod  at  Paris,  1713, 20  voia.  4tD, 
also  9  vds.  Ibl.)  yn»  ahridged,  and  puhfidiad  In  17 
vol?.  Ito,  nt  Avignon,  1767-1773;  also  translated  into 
I«itin,  with  the  Duteriations,  by  Manse  (\\'irceb.  1789, 
19  voh*.  4to).  Calmet'a  Dictiotutry  of  the  BMe  has,  un- 
til lately,  formed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  works  of 
the  same  kind.  The  best  abridgment  is  that  of  Boh. 
inson,  whose  additions  are  ix-rhajis,  to  the  mwlem  stu- 
dent, of  more  value  than  the  original  work.  —  Biog. 
IMkTi,559;  I^don,  £cofea.Z>tc<.il,dB7.  See  DlC- 
TiowABiEs  (Biblical). 

Cal'neh  ^h.  jTa^nei',  nabs ;  Sept.  XnXavii)), 
the  fhnrth  of  Vhnnd's  cftfes  (Gen.  x,  10),  and  prob- 
ably not  diflorcnt  from  the  Calno  (Ileb.  Kalno', 
^sbs;  Sept.  XaXditi)  of  Isa.  X,  9,  or  the  CAioniu 
(Heb.  JTonneA',  hSS ;  Sept.  XavAa)  of  Etdc.  xxvii, 
2.3.  The  word  is  thought  to  mean  "  the  fi  rt  of  the  go<l 
^aaor  Attu"  who  waa  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Baby- 
lonbairorship.  AeeordlngtotlMCIialdeotnnslation, 
with  whic  h  Eu!<e1iius  and  .Tcrome  agree,  this  is  the  fsnme 
place  that  wa.s  suhsoquently  called  Ctfgiphm.  It  lay 
on  the  Hjnis,  opposite  Seleucia,  and  was  for  a  time  the 
capital  of  the  Psrthians,  and  the  winter  residence  of  the 
Ftethfam  Ungs  (Strabo,  xvt,  p.  812;  OeBatll  NmU.  % 
774;  see  Bochart,  PhaUff,  Iv,  18;  Mii  lmcli':,  Sj>in'!,f;. 
i,  228).  This  opinion  respecting  Calneh  derives  some 
support  from  the  circumstance  that  the  district  named 
Otesipbon  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Chalonitu  (Plinjr, 
Wtt,  Nat.  vi,  26,  27 ;  Polyh.  v,  44) ;  bnt,  on  tfio  other 
hand,  this  province  does  not  apjicar  to  have  extended 
so  far  west  as  Calneh  must  have  Iain.  Ammuinas 
Marcellinos  (xxiii,  6, 23)  states  that  it  was  the  Persian 
king  Pacoms  (who  velgiMd  from  A.D.  71  to  107)  who 
changed  the  name  «f  ttt  tXtf  to  Cteslphon ;  but  that 
name  must  have  been  BOrc  unrient,  ns  it  \s  mentioned 
by  Polybius.  In  the  time  of  the  prophet  Amos  Calneh 
appears  to  have  constituted  an  independent  principalitjr 
(Amos  >'i,  2 ;  Sept.  omits,  v.'  r.  KoAanf  or  XaXowi}) ; 
but  not  long  after  it  became,  with  the  rest  of  Western 
Asia,  a  pri^'  U<  tlio  Assyrians  (Isa.  x,  !•).  Alout  15<) 
years  later,  Calneh  was  still  a  considerable  town,  as 
WKf  bo  inihmd  ftan.iti  being  nealloned  by  Ezekiel 
(xxvii,  2V)  ninoni^  the  places  which  traded  with  Ty  re. 
Wc  may  gather  from  Scripture  that  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.  Calneh  was  taken  by  one  of  the  Assyrian 
kings, and  never  recovered itspcosperity.  Hence  it 
Is  oonipared  wUh  OsieheinUhfHainatii,  and  Gath  (Im. 
X,  9 ;  Amos  vi,  2),  and  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  re- 
sistless might  of  Assyria.  ITie  site  of  Cte^iphon  waa 
afterward  occupied  hjr  B-Modain,  i.  e.  the  ('w»)  riliet, 
of  which' the  oi^  nmaitts  an  the  ruins  of  a  remaiitft* 
ble  palace  oallod  TbttUesra,  or  **  Areh  of  Khosiocs,'* 
some  mounds  of  niM  i.'h,  and  a  consideraMi'  extent  of 
massive  wall  toward  the  river.  (See  Siuith's  iJiet.  of 
dam*  Gmg»  i.  v.  Ctesiphon.) 

Ifm  montaxtrioras  hftTo  icndend  it  prohaUe  that 
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the  »ite  of  Calnch  is  the  modem  S'iffer,  which  Wts  C*r- 
Ulnlv  one  of  the  early  capitals,  and  which,  under  the 
Mine  of  JVi^dkr,  tba  Talmnd  identitiet  with  Calneb  (Me 
dM  r«Mt).  Anb  tradMcna  mwU  Niffn^  tiie  offgliMl 
Bsbvlon,  and  vaid  that  H  was  the  place  where  Nimrod 
endeavoml  to  mount  on  ea^lea'  wintrs  to  heaven.  Sim- 
Uarlv  the  Sept.  speak  of  Calneh  or  Calno  a*  "  the  place 
when  tlM  tower  wm  built"  (Imu  z,  9).  Niffer  is  eita- 
rted  aboot  riz^  mikt  B.8.B.  of  Babylon,  fai  the 
mar'hes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphnifcx.  It  hax 
been  virited  and  explore*!  by  Mr.  Ijiyard  ( Sm.nnd  linb. 
.  pk4n  sq.),  and  is  thas  described  by  Mr.  Lof>as  {Ckal- 
iaa,  p.  101):  •^Tbo  praont  atpoet  of  Niffsr  it  that  of 
■  lofty  platftnn  of  oarth  and  rabbidi,  divided  Into  two 
aauly  *■  ju  il  ).,irts  l.y  .i  d<H'p  channel — np|i«rently  the 
bed  of  a  river — about  120  feet  wide.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  portion  of  thie  platfifnn  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  brick  tower  of  early  construction,  the  dibris 
of  which  constltntes  a  conical  mound  risinR  seventy 
fi-'  t  alKivo  tli«'  jilain.  Thij*  a  ri'ii-im  uMU-^  nlij.-ct  in 
tike  distance,  and  exhibits,  when  the  lirick-work  is  ex- 
fmA,  ohUmg  perftmtioiia  aimilar  to  tboao  mob  at  Bira- 
Nimmd  and  other  e»liflccs  of  the  Rabylotiian  apt\  Tho 
western  division  of  the  platform  has  no  rt-markaMc 
featare,  except  that  it  is  strewed  with  fraf;ment»  of 
pottoiy,  and  otlier  relict  of  a  later  period  tlum  the  tower 
jMt  alhidad  tow  At  dialaoea  of  a  flnr  haadrad 
yarls  on  the  east  of  the  ruins  may  J>p  distinctly  traced 
a  low  continoous  moun<l,  the  n^mains  pridwbly  of  the 
external  wall  of  the  ancient  city.  As  to  the  oltelisk, 
^  partiealar  object  of  mj  vitit,  the  Aiabt  poaittvelj 
dadared  that  thm  WM  «M,  hot  WMM  of  ttiam  bad  Mm 
it  or  could  Ukito ito poddon  Milk*  Moada."  See 
Caxseh. 

Cal'no  (Tta.  x,  9).  Boo  Cauto. 

CalogSri.   See  Caloyers. 

Calovins  (or  Caix)v),  Abraham,  a  cekhnUed 
Lntberan  divine  and  controversialist,  was  born  in  1612 
•t  )[ohmn};nn  in  I'ru'-~ia.  Hi'  -tu'lii  il  at  Ki.ni^,'!>l«T„' 
Md  Boatock,  and  became  I*r(ifes»or  of  i  heolog;}-  at 
WlMtnbtfK,  viMta  ha  obtained  groat  distinction  as  a 
lectnrcr  and  controversial  theolo^dan.  He  died  Feb. 
S8^  l$B6.  He  was  a  violent  opponent  of  George  Ca- 
Kxtat,  n  bo>e  gentleness  he  by  no  means  shared.  In- 
daad,  to  bitter  wat  Calov't  leal,  that  it  hat  been  laid 
•fUmthat<«hawMbonfbraii  tnqidtitar.*'  He 
write  with  great  ability  aftainst  the  SiK-iniim*.  IHs 
tn<r<t  important  work  w«t  his  Biblia  IUii.ttr<ita  (Dns- 
den.  1719,  4  vols,  fol.),  which  contains  the  whole  of 
Gntiiia'a  Awttttitiom,  with  MTera  oiticitma  on  tlieiii. 
la  dogiatlu  tfieology  he  prepared  a  vatt  .iSjyufcani  £oeo> 

r;tm  TAf-Jnitrtmim  ( 1  f>.'),'>-l fi77, 12  tnni.).  In  the  Syn- 
cr»'ti»tic  controversy  i V],  v.)  he  took  the  most  con«picu- 
oa«  [art.  His  writjii--  arc  veri-  voluminous,  nearly  all 
bittcrlr  oootrorerBial,  and  now  little  read.— Mothaioi, 
CI.  ii^.  B,  Ul ;  Herzog.  RtaLKnrykL.p.  ».  t. 

Caloyera  or  Calogtrl  Tha  word  Cdw/fr!  is 
from  tiia  Gnek  (roX^t^mmX  ud  aMm  gooaaU  mum, 
TW  nanw  Cakftn  b  of  dmllar  algnffieatioii,  and  la 

g^tiPTsIlv  ^.-ivfn  tn  monks  of  the  Creek  Chaich. 
Thfv  are  of  the  nrder  of  St.  Uasil,  and  consider  it  lo  be 
a  rin  to  follow  any  other  order  than  his.  Thagrare  di- 
vided into  tluae  degrees :  the  novices,  who  are  called 
Artkmij  the  odinary  professed,  called  Afirmrkemi ; 
and  the  more  p»!rfect,  calhnl  Mep  il-^rhrtui.  They  ar«! 
likewiie  divided  into  Coenobitea,  Anchorites,  and  Kc- 
c]iL-«s.  The  CaenoUtea  art  anployed  in  reciting  their 
efieet  from  mirlnight  to  sunset ;  and  as  it  is  impossible, 
fa  M  lon^  an  exercise,  that  they  <>houl<l  not  i>e  over- 
taki  II  with  sleep,  there  is  one  monk  ap[>ointed  to  awake 
them ;  and  thejT  are  obliged  to  make  tliree  genodex- 
im  M  Ike  dear  of  tba  didr,  aad,  ritaniing,  to  bow  to 
•he  tight  and  Icfl  to  their  brethren.  The  Anchoriten 
tetire  from  the  world,  and  live  in  hermitages  in  the 
nei^^hbraiiood  of  the  mofiasteries ;  they  cultivate  a  lit- 
«Htefgf  nd,  and  aarar  go  «at  bat  on  Sondign  I 


and  lioliday»,  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  next 
monastery.  The  IJochiiies  shut  themselves  up  in  grot- 
toes and  caTeroa  on  Um  tope  of  iiioiutatn%  which  they 
twrer  leaw,  abandoning  ttuniaelTat  eutJialy  to  Pror* 

iilcnrp.  They  live  nn  the  alms  sent  them  by  the 
ru  ij^hboring  monasttrifs.  The  Caloyors  have  four 
Lents.  The  first  and  greatest  is  that  of  the  resurrection 
orEatter:  It  laataeishtwaeka,  and  ia  called  tha  Giand 
Qoaiaataltt.   1>nrhig  fliit  Lent  the  menka  dtink  no 

wine ;  an<l  ?U(  h  Is  their  abBtinrnre  that,  if  they  are 
obliged,  in  speaking,  to  name  milk,  butter,  or  cheese, 
they  always  add  this  parenthesis,  "  Saving  the  respect 
duo  to  the  holy  Lent."  The  second  Lent  it  that  of  tha 
holy  apostles,  which  begins  eight  days  after  Whltran>  . 
day:  it  j.'>'ni'r,il! v  (t)ntinnes  throe  wnk-i,  ^«^nletimes 
longer.  During  this  l^nt  the  monks  are  allowed  to 
drink  wine.  The  third  Lent  is  that  of  the  assumption 
of  the  Virgin :  it  lasts  foiuteen  days,  daring  wliich  thogr 
abstain  from  fish,  except  on  Sundays  and  on  the  tran^ 
iii;iir:iti(.ii  of  iiiir  L^nl.  'Uk'  fourth  I^nt  i>  that  of  the 
Ad  vent.  The  Caloycrs,  in  addition  to  the  usual  monk* 
ish  habit,  wear  over  tiiair  riionldan  a  mfUf  |iieaa  of 
stuff,  on  which  arc  represented  the  croea  and  the  other 
marks  of  Christ's  passion,  with  these  letters:  IC.  XC. 
NC  \i}iitir  XpKTT-i'i;  J'$u»  Christ  amqurr*.  The 
inscription  was  sometimes  written  thus:  IC  XC.  HI 
KA;  aadwaliiidltabeaeloBalljamnged^eipoclallyoa 

coina,iat]iaftraiofaeto«,1taa,^|^.  Tldtonor 

exarchs  are  placol  over  them,  who  vi^it  tlic  (  i.tn  cnt- 
only  to  draw  from  them  sums  of  money  which  the  po- 
trinch  demands.  Yet,  notwitliatanding  these  monks 
are  eompellcd  to  pay  both  to  their  patriarch  ami  to  the 
Tn^a,  their  convents  arc  very  rich.  They  have 
naajmonostcries  in  Axia,  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  in  Pal- 
estine; in  Eorope^  near  Athonik  in  Cbioa,  and  in 
.Vmonrgo,  one  of  tba  Bpondea,  aba  an  Maast  Atfioa. 
Those  on  Blount  Athos  are  the  most  celebrated,  and  are 
/  twenty-three  in  numltcr.  There  are  female  (.'aloyers. 
or  (jreek  nuns,  who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Itosil.  Their 
nunneries  are  alwayt  dependent  on  tome  naaaMuy. 
—¥»mr,Eeel.Dlet.*.r.  SeeATBoa;  GnnKCnoaoH. 

Cal'phl  (<>  XaX^i,  V.  r.  XaX^i,  perhaps  forAlpkms 
[q.  v.],  Joaqihaa  Xi^aloo  ii<K-  ^  ^  father  of 
Judas,  which  fatter  wet  one  of  tiha  tm9  captains  (dp> 
XoiTHj)  of  .lottathnn's  nnngrwba  mained  tan  at  the 
battle  of  Genncsar  (1  Mace,  id,  70). 

Calwarlats,  or  MimioTTART  PRmrti  or  Calta- 

F!V,  a  monastic  roni^rigafion.  cstaMislierl  in  KJGO  by 
ilalwrt  Charpentier,  licentiate  of  the  Sorlionoe,  on 
Mount  Bethasam,  in  F^nce,  for  propagating  Roinaa- 
ism  by  missions.  .In  1688  they  united  with  the  Asso- 
ciation for  t^e  Propagation  of  Faith,  from  which  they 
separated  again  in  jr.')0.  In  16(Vl  they  were  re-formed, 
and  united  with  the  congregation  of  St.  Sulptce.  The 
congregatko  diaappeared  fa  1790^  hot  ainae  a^dii  fa 
1826. 

Cal'yaiy,  a  word  occurring  fa  the  Anth.  Yank  onlljr 
fa  Lokfe  xxtt,  n,  and  there  net  as  a  proper  name,  bat 

anVing  fmm  the  tninslators  havinc  literally  ailnpted 
the  wonl  CiJmriii,  i.  o,  a  bare  »kuIJ,  the  l^tin  word  by 
which  the  Kptanoi'  of  the  evangelists  is  rendered  in  the 
Vulgate,  tfioviav,  befag  notlifag  but  the  Greek 

interpretation  cf  the  Hebrew  OoixxmiA  (q.  v.).  • 

1.  fiiijytrt  of  th'  \iifni'. — Many  have  held  that  Gol- 
gotha was  the  place  of  public  execution,  the  lybnnt 
of  Jerusalem,  and  that  hence  it  was  termed  the  **pface 
of  a  skull."  Another  opinion  is  that  the  place  took 
its  name  from  its  shape,  being  a  hillock  of  a  form  like 
a  human  skull.  It  is  true,  there  is  no  expre.Kst  men- 
tion of  a  mount  in  eitlier  of  the  namtivea.  See  Cuv- 
ciFizfoit.  Thet  tiia  pbee,  howerer,  waa  of  MMne 
such  shape  ms  to  bo  gencnilly  ntrreed,  and  the  tra- 
ditional tcnn  m'«fl»/,  applied  to  (  alvarj',  appears  to 
confirm  this  idea.  Such  a  shape,  too,  it  must  be  al- 
fawed,  la  fa  entire  agreement  with  the  aameb  that  ii^ 
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"skulL"  TotheM  conwderalions  thorc  arc  added  cer- 
tain diflladtle*  whidi  ariM  from  the  uthcr  cxplimalioB. 
So  far  as  wf  know,  there  is  no  historical  evidence  to 
»how  that  thorc  was  a  pUce  of  pablic  execution  where  ] 
Golgotha  is  cnmmonly  fixeil,  nor  that  any  mirh  place, 
hi  or  iMsr  Jenualem,  bore  the  name  Golgotha.  Nor 
ii  fbo  twm  Golgetiw  daacripttw  of  nch  a  place;  to 
make  It  so,  to  any  extent,  the  name  shoald  have  l>een 
"skulls,"  or  "the  place  of  skulls."  Equally  unapt  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of  the  Gospel  syieuk 
of  tlM  plaM:  Matthew  calls  it  *'a  place  called  Gol- 
gDCha;  that  is  to  say,  a  place  of  a  skull  t"  Mark,  *<tlie 
place  Golgt)th«,  which  i>.  Ix-iti;:  inter]  n-frd.  the  pluce 
,  of  a  skull;"  Luke,  "the  place  wlii>  li  is  lalieil  Calva- 
ry;"  John,  "a  place  called  of  a  i*kull,  which  is  called 
in  tlM  Hebrew  Golgotha."  Id  tntth,  the  context 
aeens  to  stioir  that  tfie  Roman  grnard  ImTled  Jeans 
away  am!  jtut  him  to  <li  atli  at  tho  fir«t  ronvenient  spot ; 
and  tliut  the  rather  lte<-au>G  there  was  uo  small  fear  of 
a  popular  insurrect  i<  m ,  espeddlj  Bs  he  waa  attended  by 
acrowd  of  people.  This  place,  ii««ligrM>|i|nMbinMnot 
far  fhim  the  judf^nent-hall,  which  was  donlitien  ddier 
ni'ur  I  <irt  Antonia  or  in  the  former  palace  of  HenKl. 
See  pB^fCTOKiLH.  In  cither  case,  the  cradfixion  would 
moat  natttially  have  occurred  at  the  nartk-^ettf  of  tiio 
citA-.  Somewhere  in  the  north,  it  is  clear,  tiiqr  would 
execute  him,  as  thus  they  would  most  easily  effect 
their  object.  But  if  they  clK»se  the  nortli,  •Inn  the 
road  to  Joppa  or  Damascus  would  be  most  convenient, 
and  no  spot  in  tin  vldnlty  woald  probably  be  so  suit- 
able as  (he  slitjlit  rounded  elevation  whirh  liore  the 
name  of  Calvary.  That  some  hillock  w<)\il(l  l>e  pre- 
ferred it  is  easy  to  see,  as  thus  the  e\i- -un'  of  the 
criminal  and  the  alleged  canse  of  his  crucifixion  would 
ho  mosf  offwtnally  seeoied.  Dr.  Barclay  is  at  great 
p.iins  to  show  (f  'lf;/  "f  thr  Crtat  A'»«7,  p.  7><  sq.)  thst 
the  vieiiiity  of  the  ganien  of  Gcthsemanc  w  the  nion; 
proliabie  location  of  Calvar}',  but  his  ar^xuments  arc 
made  up  of  a  series  of  the  most  uncritical  coqjectoies. 
Indeed,  tfie  vefy  (het  that  of  the  aiUtrsiy  portions  as- 
siimed  by  all  tlin-i^  w1h>  (rhiofly  frntn  an  ultra  Prot- 
estant prejudice  a|iparently)  reject  the  traditionar}*  site, 
no  two  agree,  while  all  are  alike  destitute  of  any  his- 
torical basis,  is  an  important  oridanoa  In  IkTor  of  the 
comnt  identification.    See  Jkrvsauen. 

2.  Scriptural  Notirt  it  of  the  LftralUy. — The  arrnonl  in 
the  evanKelists  touching  the  place  of  tlie  crucifixion 
and  barial  of  our  Lord  b  as  fbtlowa:  Having  been  de- 
livered by  Pilate  to  be  crucified.  Jesus  was  led  away, 
followed  by  a  great  company  of  people  and  women, 
who  l»ew;iikMl  bit*  fate.  On  the  way  the  soldiers  met 
one  Simeon,  a  CjTenian,  earning  out  of  the  amntrgf  who 
was  compelled  lo  bear  lesos's  cross.  When  they  were 

come  to  the  jilare  which  is  callcil  Tah  af}-,  there  they 
crucified  him.  Tlii?*  place  was  ni^h  to  tlie  city ;  and, 
sitting  down,  they  watche<l  him  there.  They  that  pai-s- 
cd  by  revilod  him,  wagging  their  heads  and  scoffing. 
Ukewlse  also  the  chief  priests  mocked  Mn,  with  die 

srrilH's  andr^^'lTs,  and  the  people  stood  beholding,'. 
The  soldiers,  too,  m<M'ke«l  him.  There  stood  by  the 
cr(ir<s  ofJef'UH  bis  mother,  and  his  mother's  sister,  and 
Uaxy  Magdalene}  and  all  his  acqoalntaaoe,  and  the 
women  that  Mlowed  him  ftom  Galilee,  stood  aHir  off, 

beholding  these  thln;.Ti.  In  the  p'ncf  trlnr  h>-  n-as  nn- 
c/)&cf  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the  gardi  n  a  m  w  sep- 
ulchre hewn  ontin  the  mck  ;  ther<  lai<l  they  .Umis,  and 
rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepoicbre.  The 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  adds  flmt  Jesus 
snffcred  inf>fi/f  th>  ff<it<\  subjoining,  "Let  us  therefore 
go- forth  to  him  without  the  camp  (or  the  city),  bearing 
his  Npraaeh**  (Heb.  xiii,  11. 18).  Wo  thna  lain  that 
the  cradfixion  and  burial  took  place  out  of  the  cit^r, 
and  yet  nigh  to  the  citA',  apparently  at  the  north-west, 
and  proliably  jiint  on  tlie  outer  side  of  tbr  m  . mid  wall. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  place  was  one  around  which 
mai^  pcmons  eoold  asscnbk,  near  which 
were  passing,  and  the  mflkma  in  which  oonUI  be 


or  addressed  by  persons  who  were  t)Oth  near  and  la. 
mote;  all  which  cmicurs  in  showing  Aat  the  apot  was 

one  of  some  elevation,  and  equally  proves  that  *'  this 
thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer,"  but  at  a  place  an<i  un- 
der circumstances  likely  to  make  Calvarj*  well  known 
and  well  remembered  alike  by  the  foea  and  the  frianda 
of  our  Lord. 

8.  Zi»e  (f  Tradition  retjwrting  the  Spot. — ^Was  it  likt»- 
ly  that  this  recollection  would  i«Tish  ?  Sun-ly,  of  all 
spots,  Calvary  -wtiuld  l>ecome  tlio  most  sacred,  the 
most  endearing  in  the  primitiTe  Cbnrch.  Kor  did  tha 
Jew,  witfi  Ua  warm  gtialdag  aiibetJona,  ftel  on  each  a  . 

point  less  vividly  than  his  fellow-men.  "  Thf  tombs 
of  tlie  prophets,"  ''the  sepulcture  of  David,"  were,  we 
read  ()iatt.  xxiii,  29  { Aeliii,»),MreNatiBll3rTCgard. 
«d  and  rsligiooa^  pnatrvtA  frmn  aga  la  aga.  That 
of  **  David's  Lord"  would  assuredly  not  he  negleetad. 
It  was  a  season  of  puMir  n  liu'ir'ns  fcstivits  uli.-n  our 
Lord  suffered.  JcrusaU  ni  was  then  cmwdt  il  with  vis- 
itors from  foreign  parts.  Such,  too,  was  the  fact  at  the 
time  of  the  effUsion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  pil- 
grims, however,  soon  returned  home,  and  wherever 
they  went  many  cirried  with  them  the  news  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  and  told  of  the  place  where  he  bod 
bean  azeentod.  Ftehapa  no  one  spot  on  earth  had 
ever  so  many  to  remember  it  and  know  its  precise  lo- 
cality as  the  place  where  Jesus  died  and  rose  again. 
Urst  in  .Ii  rusali  ni,  and  sonn  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
were  there  hearts  that  held  the  recollection  among 
tlielr  meat  vaload  treosnras.  Aeeotdingly,  we  learn 
from  iIh-  j>fls--ft;:<'  in  71»direw8  that,  far  on  in  the  first 
century,  the  tradition  was  preserved  in  so  living  a  firm 
OB  to  be  mode  the  subject  of  a  figurative  illustration  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  memoiy  of  distinguished 
places  is  among  tlia  least  perishable  of  earthly  things. 
Fathers  would  convey  their  knowledtrc  nml  tlicir  im- 
pres-^ions  to  sons;  one  generation  ami  one  t  hnrch  to 
another.  The  passage  in  the  Hebrews  would  tend  to 
keep  alive  the  recollection.  Moreover,  it  was  the  fiita 
of  Jentsalem,  after  its  captors  by  tbt  Romans,  to  be> 
come  a  heiitben  city ;  even  its  name  was  changed  into 
Colonia  .J'llia  (  apilolina.  In  the  excess  of  their  tri- 
umphant joy,  the  conquerors  made  Jupiter  its  patron 
god,  and  etectsd  atatnea  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  on  the 
place  iriiere  Jesus  had  been  cmctfled  (Soxomen,  xi,  1). 
'I  bis  w  as  done  jierhaps  not  so  mujh  to  insult  as  to  con- 
ciliate. New-comers  in  religion  have  alwa>'S  availed 
themselves  of  established  feelings,  and  therefore  emcU 
ed  tlieir  sacred  edifices  on  places  already  consecrated 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  mere  fact  of  a  tem* 
jile  to  Venus  standing  on  Calvary  sufliees  to  show  that 
Calvary  was  the  place  where  Jesus  suffered.  The 
temple  thus  takes  up  the  tradition,  and  Inosmits  it  ia 
stone  and  marble  to  coming  ages.  This  continuation 
of  the  tradition  is  the  nvore  imjKirtant,  l(ecau.si-  it  In-gins 
to  operate  at  a  time  when  the  Chri.'-tians  were  driven 
ttam  Jerusalem.  But  the  absence  of  the  Christiana 
fhnn  thg  Holy  City  was  net  of  longdatation,  and  even 

early  in  the  third  cenfuri*  we  fitid  pllpriniapi"^  ff  m 
distant  places  to  the  Holy  Ijind  bad  already  licj^iiii  for 
the  express  purpose  of  viewing  the  spots  which  the 
preasnco  and  suiSerings  of  the  Saviour  had  rendered 
sacred  and  memorable  (Bid.  BSeromd.  p.  691 ;  Ea»e1>. 
Iliit.  Ecrlf$.  vi,  11).  A  Centura-  later,  Ku-ebiwi  (A.T). 
3I5j  informs  us  that  Christians  vi>ited  Jerusalem  from 
all  regions  of  the  earth  for  the  same  oliject.  Early  in 
the  foorth  oontoiy,  Suaebina  and  Jeroma  write  dowa 
the  tmdltioa  and  fix  the  locality  of  Calvary  in  their 
\N  ritiiiLC^.  Euflcbins  was  born  at  Ca!*area  in  Palestina 
alwut  A.D.  270.  In  315  he  Itccamo  a  bishop  in  bis  na» 
tive  country,  and  died  in  340.  He  was  a  learned  man, 
and  wrote  a  bistocy  of  the  Christian  Church.  About 
330  he  composed  his  Onomnttimn^  which  was  expressly 
devoted  to  the  business  of  determining  and  recording 
the  sites  of  holy  and  other  places  in  Palestine.  Thia 
wmfc  of  Bosebioa,  written  in  Greek,  Jerome  aftarwaid 
tianalalad  taita  LaOn,  and  th«i  added  his  aatfMW^y  to 
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that  of  Easebiiu.  Jerome  took  ap  his  residence  in 
tbe  Holy  Land  in  the  latter  part  of  the  funrth  century, 
and  remained  there  till  his  death.  (For  an  estimate 
of  tbe  value  of  these  geographical  authorities,  see  Re- 
land,  PtiUttt.  p.  4(57  sq.)  I'iljfrims  now  Btreamud  to 
Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  site  was 
fixed  for  Golgotha  which  has  rcmaine<l  to  the  present 
hour. 

4.  ErecHom  of  the  "Chwrh  of  the  IlfJy  Srjmlrhre"  over 
tk'  Site. — The  acts  of  the  Km|>eror  (  'onHtantinc  and  his 
mother  Helena  gave  a  permanent  and  public  expression 
to  this  tradition.  This  empress,  when  very  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  visited  Jerusalem  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  church  on  tho  sp<^>t  •where  the  Lord 
Je»Q8  had  >>een  crucified.  The  preceding  details  show 
that  the  preser^^ation  of  the  memory*  of  the  locality  was 
any  thing  hat  impossible.  Helena  would  naturally  be 
Kilicltoas  to  discover  the  true  sp<»t,  whence  endues  tho 
likelibor>d  that  she  was  not  mistaken.  She  had  pre- 
viously beard  that  the  holy  places  hml  been  heaped  up 
and  concealed  by  the  heathen,  and  resolve<l  to  attempt 
to  bring  them  to  light,  n'f  ayaytiv  ( Theoph.  in 
Chnm.  p.  18).  "  On  her  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  she  in- 
quired diligently  of  the  inhabitiints.  Vet  the  search 
was  oncertain  and  difficult,  in  consequence  of  tlic  ol>- 
structions  by  which  the  heathen  had  sought  to  render 
tbe  spot  unknown.  These  being  all  removed,  the  sa- 
cred sepulchre  was  di,<covere<l,  and  by  its  side  three 
crnsse^*,  with  the  Utblct  bearing  the  inscription  written 
by  I'ilatc"  (Robinson,  Dibl.  lies,  ii,  14;  Theodoret,  i,  1"). 
This  account  of  her  proceedings,  taken  from  one  who 
labors  to  bring  into  discredit  the  whole  of  Helena's 
procee«linirs,  and  who  is  far  too  indiscriminate  and 
sweeping  in  bU  hostility  to  tbe  primiiire  traditions  of 
the  Church,  shows  sufficiently  that  Helena  was  cau- 
tious in  her  proceedings ;  that  there  did  exist  a  tradi- 
tion on  the  subject ;  that  by  tliat  tradition  the  empres!« 
was  guided;  and  that  she  found  reason  to  (ix  the  site 
of  Calvary  on  the  spot  where  the  heathen  had  erected 
their  temple  and  set  up  their  profane  rites.  That  no 
email  portion  of  the  mar%-cllou8,  not  to  say  legendary' 
anil  incrolible,  is  mixed  up  in  the  accounts  which  tho 
ecclesiastical  historians  hare  given,  we  by  no  means 
deny;  but  we  see  no  reason  whatever,  and  we  think 


such  a  course  very  unphilosophical,  to  throw  doubt  un- 
sparingly over  tbe  whole,  as  (by  no  means  in  tho  l>cst 
taste)  does  Dr.  Robinson.  However,  on  the  site  thus 
ascertalne<l,  was  erected,  whether  by  Con»tantino  or 
Helena,  ceHainly  by  Roman  influence  and  treasure,  a 
splendid  and  extensive  Christian  temple.  Socrates 
{Ecclej,  ni$t.  i,  17)  says,  "The  emperor's  mother  erect- 
ed over  tho  place  where  the  sepulchre  was  a  most  mai;- 
nilicent  church,  and  called  it  New  Jerusalem,  liuildin<; 
it  opp  tsit^  In  ihiit  oUl  deserted  Jcrusjdcm"  (comp.  Kuscb, 
Vit.  C\mtt.  iii,  33).  This  church  was  completed  and 
dedicated  A.D.  885.  It  was  a  great  occasion  for  the 
Christian  world.  In  order  to  give  it  importance  and 
add  to  its  splendor,  n  council  of  bishops  was  convenetl, 
by  order  of  tlio  emperor,  from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  which  assembled  first  at  Tyre  and  then  at  Je- 
rusalem. Among  them  was  Eusebius,  who  took  part 
in  the  solemnities,  and  held  several  public  discourses 
in  tho  Holy  City  (Euseb.  I'il.  Cutut.;  Robinson,  ii,  13). 
The  Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  burnt  by  tho 
Persians  in  A.I).  GH.  It  was  shortly  after  rebuilt  by 
Mwlestus  with  resources  supplied  l>y  John  Eleemor, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Tbe  l>a^ilica  or  martjTion 
creoU'd  under  Constiintinc  remained  as  Ix'fore.  The 
Mohammedans  next  became  masters  of  Jerusalen'.. 
At  length  Hnrun  er-Rashid  made  over  to  Charlemagne 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  Palestine  again 
became  the  scene  of  l>attles  and  bloodshed.  Muez,  of 
tbe  nice  of  the  Fatimitos,  tranfftrre<l  the  seat  of  his 
empire  to  Cairo  when  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of 
new  masters,  pnd  the  holy  sepulchre  is  said  to  ha^  o 
been  again  set  on  fire.  It  was  fully  destroyed  at  tlio 
command  of  the  thinl  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  in  Egypt, 
tho  building  l>iing  razetl  to  the  foundations.  In  tlie 
reign  of  bis  successor  it  was  rebuilt,  Ix'ing  completed 
A.D.  KMti;  but  instead  of  the  former  mnirnificcnt  ba- 
silica over  the  place  of  Golgotha,  a  small  chnpel  only 
now  grace<l  the  spot.  The  Crusades  soon  began.  Tl.e 
Crusaders  regarded  the  edifices  connected  witli  tbe  sc])- 
ulchre  as  too  contracted,  and  erected  a  stately  tenipU\ 
the  walls  and  general  form  of  which  arc  admitted  to 
remain  to  the  present  day  (Robinson,  ii,  61).  .So  re- 
cently, however,  as  A.I).  IMW,  tbe  church  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  was  |>artly  consumed  by  lire ;  but,  being  re- 


Front  View  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Scpulchiv. 
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bnilt  by  tlie  GtmIu,  it  iMfV  ofhn  no  tneat  of  Ito  !*•  t  of  tndi  •  Tw«ition ;  tat  ftaw  en  BAMoMm  Ictiow  tlwt 

cent  desolation.  '  measures  i'Xtfn<le<1  along  tht»  sanu-  jrr<>mi<!  :is  imr 

5.  Obfcctkmt  to  the  Identifieaiim. — ^Tbc  aole  evidence  I^nl  wa^  hurried  over?  But  reason  baa  already  been 
of  any  weUlit  in  the  opposite  balance  is  that  nrKed  by  given  why  Ow  J««t  alMnld  htm  Ukm  no  vwy  pvi^ 
iSobinsoD,  that  the  place  of  the  crociflzion  and  the        tncted  ooarM. 

nlchre  are  now  found  in  the  midst  of  the  modem  city.  Two  or  three  additional  facta  in  confirmation  of  the 
Hut,  to  render  this  argument  di  ri«i\  r,  it  slimilil  lio  identity  of  the  present  place  may  finally  Iw  .pMii. nl. 
proved  that  the  city  occupies  now  tbe  same  ground  iiuckin^^ham  {Pt^ett.  p.  288)  saya,  "The  present  rock 
IBM  It  ocenpied  in  the  doya  of  Chriat.  It  b,  at  leaat,  ;  called  Calvary,  and  tneloied  within  tlM  Church  of  the 
as  likely  that  the  city  should  have  undergone  changea  Uoly  Sepulchre,  bean  marks  in  every  part  that  is  na- 
aa  that  tbe  site  of  the  crucifixion  should  have  been  ked  of  its  having;  been  a  round  nodule  of  rock  standing 
mistaken.  The  identity  of  h  a  -|><.t  is  more  likely  above  the  comimm  Ii  vel  of  tlie  surface."  Scholz  (/>• 
to  he  praaonred  than  the  aixo  and  relative  proportiona  .  GalgatMa  titu,  p.  d)  statea  that  he  traced  the  remaina 
of  •  duty  wUeb  iMW.andergono  mora  violont  clunigw  |  of  a  waD,  wUeh  fan  ao  tiio  aecood  wall  on  tbe  plan 
than  probably  any  other  place  on  earth.  The  present  mna,  excluding  Golf^otha,  and  tiiking  in  the  Pon!  of 
walls  of  Jerusjilem  were  erected  so  late  as  A.I).  1V;  J  ;  llezekiah  (Raumer,  p.  302).  It  may  also  Ik-  remark* 
•ad  Rol>in«on  himself  remarks  that  :i  part  of  Zion  is  et{  that,  since  the  pulilication  of  Robinson °s  work.  Ran- 
new  left  oat  (p.  67).  If,  then,  the  dty  haa  been  con*  i  merhaapntfigrth  a  piooe(£e»rn^st(r.Aifr.  61^.1848)^ 
tncted  on  tbo  aoatb,  and  If,  also,  itwas  aAortbe  death  f  in  wfaldi  bo  reviaea  Ua  PalMiia  to  fir  ao  BoMnaoo'a 
of  Chri-t  rxpindc<l  on  the  north,  what  should  we  ex-  ascert  iinM  n-snlts  render  ncreox.iry ;  but  he  remains 
piTt  but  to  lind  Golgotha  in  the  midst  of  the  modem  of  the  same  opinion  in  repird  tn  the  possibility  of  the 
city?  I  present  Church  of  the  S^'pulLlin-  l«ing  out  of  the  city. 

Jenaaleai,  In  Um  daya  of  Christ,  had  two  walla,  At  moat,  a  Ytirj  few  hundred  j-arda  only  can  the  ori|{i> 
tenned  tbe  '*flnt**  and  tbe  *'aeeond.**   It  Is  wlUi  tfio  nal  GoiitoCba  bavo  lidn  from  tbe  preoent  site,  and  tbo 

(ie(  ond  wall  that  we  are  here  rfiiefly  concerned.  It  be-  evidence  in  (avor  of  its  identity,  if  nnt  dori»i\  (\  i<  f;ir 
gan  at  a  tower,  named  Gennath,  of  the  first  wall,  '  stronger  than  any  that  has  lieen  adduced  ngainst  it. 
curved  oatwar<l  to  the  north,  and  ended  at  the  castle  AttlM  best,  then,  verj'  small  is  the  reason  for  disturb- 
of  Antonia.  The  third  wall  embraced  a  wide  suburb  i  ing  tbe  oooviptioiia  and  dittiaering  the  haorta  of  the 
on  the  north  and  north-west  Tliis  comprehended  a'  eine«r«  believers  who  visit  die  Holy  Sepalebre  tn  order 
sort  of  iirw  citv,  anil  was  Imilt  in  ciiiisciiuciiri' of  the  to  ^^ive  vent  to  their  tearful  fH'atitiidc  and  (du  ri-h  1  heir 
large  ]Mipiil:ition  which  by  degrees  fixeti  their  aliode  in  '  pious  faith.  A  similar  conclusion  is  warmly  c-ontend- 
the  sj)  ire  which  falls  between  the  second  and  third  ed  for  by  Dr.  Olin  {TnwtU  in  the  Katt,  ii,  276  sq.),  and 
walla.  This  wall  was  begun  under  Claudius,  at  least  atlU  more  at  length  by  Mr.  WilUama  (Zfo/y  City,  vol.  ii, 
fbr^-one  years  after  Christ  (Josephns,  War,  v,  4,  2;  ch.i  and  ii).  It  is  also  ably  examined  and  maintained 
comp.  Tacit.  //^>^  v,  12).  This  tliirl  wiilI,  then,  diil  by  Thnipp  (.4f»ri>fi/  Jfni.'nl'm,  Lond.  lM;)fi),  It  has, 
not  exist  in  the  time  of  our  Lord ;  and  Kobinsoa  allows  however,  been  either  stoutly  denied  or  lightly  sneered 
that  ir  the  present  dte  of  (he  sepolcbro  fbll  wltboot  tiie !  at  by  many  ether  wrltsrs,  who  may  be  styled  aa  behmg- 
sccond  wall,  all  the  conditions  of  the  general  question  ing  to  the  modem  anti-tradit!onar\'  school.  At  the 
would  be  sntislied.  Slany  travellers  and  antiquarians  head  of  these  is  Dr.  Robinson,  who  takes  every  occa- 
havo  decided  that  this  was  the  case,  while  others,  more  sion  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  scriptural  localities 
numeroua  perhaps,  but  not  better  qualified  to  Judge, .  in  general,  aa  now  pointed  out. — Kitto,  a.  r.  See  Gou 
have  eomo  to  the  opposite  oonetarioD.  Bee  JntniA- !  ootra. 

I.RM  {T.yjyyfjr.iphf,).  fit  is  worthy  nf  remnrk  that  Dr.  c.VLVARY,  THE,  a  name  given  In  Roman  Oath*. 
Kiepcrt,  of  ikrhn,  the  most  exiK-rienced  .  urtograpber  Hc  countries  to  "a  npnsentatkm  ofthe  TsrkNU  soensa 
probably,  especiaUy  on  thU  and  kindred  subjects,  has  j^f  the  passion  and  erodflxion  of  ow  Lord,  either  In  a 
vadUated  on  tUs  petot  in  the  mapa  of  his  own  con- 1  ehapel.  or  external  to  the  ehntdi,as  at  St.  Jacques,  at 
atruction,  some  of  them  inclodhig  and  others  exelndmg  Antwerp.  It  consists  of  thne  crosses  with  the  figures 
the  conte.te,!  site  along  the  cuir^.  of  the  wall  in  ques-  „f  i^Xxn^^  .n^,       thieves,  ososny  aa  brge  as  life,  sur- 

tion.)  Til,  whole  question  tutns  upon  the  position  of  |  rounded  by  a  noBiber  of  flgona, representing  the  varl- 
the  gnt.  ( nnath :  if  this  was  at  the  extreme  north- 1  personages  who  took  part  fai  &o  craeifizion.  At 
west  angljof  Zion,  then  the  second  walL  in  order  to  be  Aix-Ia-Chap.  He.  the  ralvm-  is  a  church  on  the  top  of 
at  an  " circling"  (r»w\o..;«vo».),  cooM  not  wpll  have  ^  hill,  surrounded  by  twelve  sculptured  stones,  each 
exrliidc<l  the  site  in  question ;  but  if,  as  is  more  prob-  „„rking  an  event  which  took  pUce  on  the  Journey  of 
able.  It  wfis  some  distance  east  of  the  tower  Hippieus  the  Saviour  to  Mount  Calvaiy.  The  apptoach  tO  tha 
(for  while  Josephns,  ut  tap.,  expressly  begins  the  first  Calvan*  is  celled  the  Vta  Monm,  each  of  tb*  stones 
and  third  walla  Atom  this  lowar,  he  begins  the  aecond  marking  what  is  call,  d  st;.tioj,,  at  whi.  h  the 
from  this  g^*,  situated  along  the  northern  part  of  the 


ms 

.  say  a  prayer  in  paa«ing."— Chambers,  A'ft^c/(>padia, 

8.T. 

Calvary,  Congregation  of  Our  Lady  of.  an 
onlcr  of  Ilcncdictinc  nuns,  originally  founded  at  Poi- 
tiers by  Antoinette  of  Orleans,  ofthe  bouse  of  Longue- 
raio.   Pope  Paul  Voonflrmed  this  order  in  1617;  and 
:  in  the  same  year  tiie  foundress  took  possession  of  a 
j  convert  newly  built  nt  Poitiers,  with  twent\  -foiir  nuns 

ti>-e,  however,  although  bv  no  means  a  fatal  ohjoctioo,  i  ""f^l     ^■'^'"^«^-^^'^">V        ^''f  ^l^f^^t  ^i'"" 

is  not  al>solutelv  necessan-,  as  n.av  be  s..en  on  refcrl ' '^'^^^r*  V'"*'  if"'*         «**^^»»»ed  them 

encc  to  various  pl.ns  of  the  citv  that  have  U'en  -  on- '  "^l^*  ^^^^  ^''V^  ^ 

structed.  in  whiib  tbe  second  WaU  leavea  both  where  ^tabllshmentwa.  to  honor  tbe  mysterj-^^^^^^ 

n..t i:..        f  .u-  .  .   /-.u  "T  _  I  Other  of  the  nuns  wore  compelled  to  be  day  and 

Hut  the  distance  from  the  western  point  of  th?  Temple  i  w.  i  ^     .l              f      —Tli.     •       »»t  • 

.                .        r.u         I  u    u  I  ■  night  before  the  cross.    Toward  the  close  of  the  last 

to  the  present  site  of  tbe  sepulchre  RobuiHon  considers   .  »j    i  * 

insulH.  ient,  it  being  onlv  kbout  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  TSZ^^^aS^""^ 

W  e  know  ^  that  UMM  is  any.tUng  in  acrintural  ac  ?  ^^^^^  ^  «»«t«»yed  by  the  French  Rev<dution. 

which  gtrSiS^  to  r"";;         t;-^--.  nt  ...  and  ..evenlBOW 

  .,  '^'^  1  i.     1  III  otiier  parts  of  f  ranee,  have  bcfij  n-stored. 

Ofaqperter  of  a  mile  appears  quite  enou;rh  for  tne  re-  '  ' 

1  erents,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ese«ulial  wetness  i     Calvert,  Jous  P.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister. 


tirst  wall),  then  the  second  wall  could  hardly  have  lient 
sufficiently  to  the  west  to  include  it.  See  Grxhath. 
Tbe  city  bulged  out  on  the  north,  as  it  contracted  on 
the  sooth,  thus  bringing  Golgotha  into  ita  central  parte. 
Robinson,  however,  asserts  that  the  second  wall  must 
eitlier  have  exrluded  the  I»ool  of  llezekiah,  whit  h  i  as 
he  thinks)  was  in  the  city,  or  included  the  site  of  the 
sepulchre,  which  was  out  of  tte  el^.   This  altema- 
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VM  bora  la  BdmoBt  eoantr,  Ohio,  OelolMr  S9, 1888 ; 

stu'lie<l  at  the  Ohio  University,  and  was  ailmittctl  on 
trinl  u  a  preacher  in  the  Ohio  Conference  in 
When  the  American  civil  war  broke  oat  la  IMl,  no 
Im  than  <rf  his  brother*  entered  tlie  eraij,  mod  ht 
•000  after  felt  it  hin  dnty  to  follow  them.  At  the  bat- 
tle '  f  Sliiloh.  All);.  7,  ixfi'l,  he  yrn»  woondad,  anil  on 
the  following  Sunday  be  die<l.  He  bad  been  very  uiio- 
M  Id  the  araqrt  ptwdung  and  holding  prayer-mcct- 
iip  whenever  oppQrtaaity  atfMded^i/iMlM 
/beM%lM^Ikl88b 


oTIlMiBdel 


OaMiiiJoHM, 

fcnners. 

I.  StetfA  of  his  L'tf''. — He  was  bom  at  Noyon,  July 
10th,  1509,  hia  father,  (ierord  Chauvin,  licing  a  notani'. 
He  waa  tnm  the  fint  educated  for  the  Church,  and 
B  wee  twelve  yeafe  old  ^twt  fmeented  to  a 


V>fnefio<-  in  t!i<'  T'  lth'-flral  of  Noyi  n.  Six  vi'nr-'  after 
Uii«  be  wi«  apjioiiiteti  to  a  curt-  of  ^i>\\\--  at  .Mnntville, 
aad  tbna,  altbough  not  yot  twenty,  an<l  not  even  in 
tke  fldaor  etdeia,  be  waa  eiyoying  the  title  aad  reve- 
HMefacnm.  '*  Bb  fMher  now  dumited  bb  inliid 
Mto  tka  daatfaution  of  bis  mn,  and  dexired  him  to  turn 
Ui  attention  to  the  law  aa  the  road  to  wealth.  Thia 
was  not  tuMcoejilriile  to  Gilvin,  who,  from  his 
of  tiie  Scriptawa— a  ao|gr  «f  wbicb  was  fti!^- 
idahed  Um  by  Robert  OUretni,  who  waa  Us  Mlow- 

tcbolar  at  Pari*,  nml  likewise  a  native  of  Novuri — had 
alrejiiy  Ijccn  convinced  of  many  of  the  errors  of  the 
Homi-b  Church.  Ue  accordingly  repaired  to  Orleans, 
where  he  studied  trader  Peter  Stella,  and  then  to 
Bruges,  where  Andrew  Alclat  filled  the  chair  of  law, 
aadwht-rv  hIm}  Mrlchior  W'olmar,  the  Kcforn»er,  taught 
him  Greek.  Here  Calnn  was  confirmed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  and  began  Indeed  to  piaaeb 
tbem  in  the  Tillages.  His  father,  however,  dying,  he 
returned  to  Koynn,  but  after  a  short  period  went  to 
Pari«,  where,  in  1532,  he  published  OOnUBMltailea  an 
Seneca's  two  book%  iJe  dmaitia, 

**H«  BOW  raigned  bia  benefleea,  aad  deroted  Um- 
•df  to  divinity.  In  1'.",'?.  Cop,  tho  rector  of  thf  I'ni- 
Ter»ity  of  Paris,  having  occA-sioii  to  read  a  discourse  on 
the  festival  of  All  Saints,  Calvin  persuaded  hini  to 
dedan  hia  optnion  on  the  new  doctriaea.  Tbia 
brought  open  them  both  tiie  indignation  of  the  8or- 
bonne,  and  they  were  forced  to  leave  the  city.  Cal- 
vin went  to  several  placei),  and  at  length  to  Angou- 
UaM,  wheia  be  got  shelter  in  the  Iioum;  of  Louis  du 
TaUakf  a  canon  of  Angonleme,  aad  su|^orted  himself 
MNao  tiaie  fey  leeching  Greefc.  There  ho  composed 
the  greater  pjW  of  his  Institutis  of  i/ir  C!tri-lUin  Rt- 
i^fiim^  which  were  published  in  15.;G.  The  (^uccn  of 
Xavana,  aietaf  to  Francis  I,  having  shown  him  some 
eonntenance  in  respect  for  bis  learning  and  abilitie!*,  he 
fetom*<l  to  Paris  in  1534  under  her  protection,  but 
quilt'  1  iruiK  1?  the  .'aine  ycjir,  having  firist  jiuMished 
PiyJu^MHHjfckia,  to  confute  the  eiTor  of  tboee  who 
hdd  that  the  eoal  remained  in  a  ttato  of  sleep  between 
death  and  the  re«urrprtion.  TIi'  rt-tirc-il  tn  naslo.  where 
be  publi»he<I  the  lu.nifufn  (1j:1'i),  di  ili,  at«'.l  to  Fran- 
cis I  in  an  elegant  Ijitin  epi^llc.    Tiie  drsign  of  the 

/■•lidrfet  waa  to  exlubit  a  full  view  of  the  doctrines  of 
tta  Raliraieis;  aad  as  no  sbnlbr  worit  bad  appeared 

'>in<T  the  Rcformatifin,  and  the  j>ocnliarities  of  the 
nomi%b  Church  were  attacked  in  it  with  great  force, 
it  immediately  became  popular.  It  soon  went  through 
•evoid  editfana,  was  tnnsUted  Ij  Calvin  himself  into 
f^ancb,  and  baa  slnca  been  tran«Mted  Into  all  the  ]rin- 
1  modem  laagaaRSS.  Its  effect  upon  the  Christian 
I  lias  been  so  remarluible  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  look- 
ed open  aa  one  of  tboee  books  that  have  changed  the 
fact  ef  Mdaty.  After  tbis  publication  Calvin  went  to 
Italy,  and  was  received  with  distinction  by  the  Dnch- 
of  Femr.i,  (laiitrhti!r  of  Louis  XII.  But,  notwith- 
*a tiding  lier  protection,  he  waa  oUiged  to  retiim  to 


Fhmce,  bat  soon  left  K  again,  and  tn  tbe  month  of 

Aiii_'  i-t,  1 arrived  at  Geneva,  when'  the  i;«  r<  niicd 
reli^'ion  lia>l  been  the  same  year  publicly  established. 
There,  at  the  request  of  Farel,  Viret,  and  other  emi- 
nent Reformen,  by  whom  that  revolution  had  beta 
aehiev«d,  be  became  «  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  pro« 
fffcsor.  or  rather  1<  rrurcr  on  divinity.  Farel  was  thfo 
twenty  years  older  than  Calvin,  but  their  object*  were 
the  miTOBt  aad  tiMir  learning,  virtae,  and  leal  alibe, 
and  these  were  now  combined  for  the  complete  refor- 
mation of  Geneva,  and  the  diffusion  of  their  principles 
throu;,'ho«t  Eurojic.  In  the  month  of  Novemlx  r  a 
plan  of  Church  government  and  a  oonfeaaitm  of  faith 
were  laid  before  tbe  pabUe  aatbctitles  for  tbeir  ap- 
proval. Beza  makes  Calvin  the  author  of  these  pro- 
ductions ;  but  other*,  with  perhaps  greater  reason,  nt- 
triliute  them  to  Farel.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  Calvin  waa  consulted  in  their  oompoaitioo,  and 
still  leas  that  be  lent  Ma  powerAd  sM  to  secnre  tbslr 
sanction  and  approval  by  the  people  !n  the  month  of 
July,  1537.  The  wime  year  the  Council  of  Geneva 
conferred  on  Farel  the  honor  of  a  burgess  of  the  ci^, 
in  token  of  their  respect  and  gratitode.  But  the  pop»: 
lar  will  was  aot  prefmred  for  tbe  severe  discipline  of 
the  neformers,  nml  in  a  short  time  the  people,  under 
the  direction  of  a  faction,  met  in  a  public  aAAcmbly  and 
expelled  Farel  and  Calvin  from  the  place.  Calvin 
paired  to  Bern,  and  tben  to  Strasburg,  where  be  was 
appointed  praftmorof  dhinlty  and  minister  of  a  French 
church,  into  wliirh  hr»  introduced  his  own  form  of 
church  govennnent  and  discipline.  In  his  abeence 
great  eflTorta  were  made  to  get  the  Genavaso  to  ratam 
to  the  eonwraaion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  particularly 
by  Cardinal  fladolet,  who  wrote  to  tbem  ejirnestlv  to 
that  I  iTi  rt ;  Ilut  (  iih  iii,  evi-r  alive  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  principles  of  the  lieformation,  disappointed  all 
the  expectations  of  his  enemies,  and  confimed  tba 
Genevese  in  the  new  faith,  nrMrcsfing  to  them  two 
powerfbl  and  affectionate  letters,  «ud  replying  to  that 
written  by  .Sadolct.  While  at  Strasburg Calvin  also 
published  a  treatise  on  tbe  Lord's  Sapper  (^TraiU  dt  kt 
Saimte  Cim\  la  wUeb  be  eomtated  the  opinions  both 
of  the  Koman  ditholirs  nnd  Lutherni)'-,  ninl  at  the 
Kinie  time  explained  Iiik  own  views  of  that  ordinance, 
lit  re,  too,  he  published  his  Comnumtary  on  (Kr  F.putit 

to  tU  homam,  Calvin  became  acquainted  with  Oista> 
llo  daring  Us  lasMence  at  Straabarg,  and  procored  for 

him  the  situation  of  a  regent  nt  (iem  va;  nm!  it  was 
during  his  stay  in  this  city  tlmt,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend  Bucer,  ho  married  Uellet,  tba  widow  of  a  «siK 
verted  Anabaptist. 
"Tn  Kovember  of  tiie  same  year  be  aadTisrel  were 

solicited  by  the  Couiu  il  of  (Jetieva  to  nturn  to  their 
former  charge  in  that  city;  in  May,  1641,  their  ban> 
i»hnient  was  revoked,  and  in  Ss|rt«aili«r  ftUowiag 
Calvin  waa  laeeived  into  tbe  city  amid  the  congrat- 
nktions  «f  bis  llodc,  Pkrel  remaining  at  Neufchatel. 
He  faaaiediately  laid  before  the  council  his  scheme 
of  eburcb  government,  and  after  it  was  adopted  and 
pabUabed  lij  anthority  (SOtb  of  Novanber,  1641),  ba 
was  unhcritating  in  its  enforcement.  His  promptl- 
tuile  nnd  firmness  were  now  coufipicuous ;  he  was  tbe 
ruling  spirit  in  Geneva;  and  the  C  hurch  which  he 
had  established  there  be  wished  to  make  the  mother 
aad  seminary  of  all  tbe  Beforawd  drarebes.  Bit 

personal  labors  were  unceasing.  Geneva,  however, 
was  the  common  centre  of  all  bis  exertions,  and  its 
prosperity  peculiarly  interested  him,  thongh  less  for 
iu  own  sake  than  to  make  it  a  fountain  for  the  sup- 
ply of  tte  world.  He  estaMMied  an  academy  there, 
the  high  character  of  which  was  long  maintained  ;  he 
made  the  city  a  literary  mart,  and  encouraged  the 
French  refugees  and  others  who  sought  bis  advice  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  occupation  of  a  printer  or  li- 
brsrisn ;  snd  having  finished  the  eceledsstlcal  tegl- 
men,  he  directed  lii^  nitcntir.n  to  the  inii>rovriiicnt  of 
the  munici|Hil  ^ovcrumeul  of  the  place.    That  Culvin 
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AoM,  In  Iht  ditnMlaiieM  in  vhleh  he  was  now  cnldntlmiirMiBhiraoajwtth  it.  Sealigar  dedam 

placed,  )>how  nadn  of  intoleranc*  toward  others,  is  that  nt  twenty^WO  Gllvin  VM  tk*  IMMtlMnMA  naa 

not  »ur]>rising;  and  to  seek  a  palliation  of  his  gtiilt,  we   in  Euro))0. 

need  not  ^co  back  to  the  time  when  ho  UlonKcd  to  the  j  "The  first  edition  of  his  great  wdrk,  The  ItulUutet 
Ohuxdi  of  Kome,  nor  yet  to  the  notiona  of  civil  and  n-  \<^tk»  Ckrittkm  JUUgkmt  waa  puUisbfld  when  be  was 
Bgicnu  libwty  pr^faknt  bi  Ut  agt.   We  bav*  onfy  tw«Bty<4eT«ny«anofa8et  aadttlasnoifeaxtnordl* 

to  reflect  on  the  constitution  of  the  hnnrian  mind,  and  [nary  |>roof  of  tho  maturity  and  vigor  of  his  mind,  of 
the  constant  care  necessary  to  prevent  power  in  any  the  care  with  which  he  had  studied  the  Word  of  God, 


hands  from  degenerating  into  tyranny.  His  condurt 
toward  Scrvetaa  [aee  Sbrvbtc^  baa  boen  Jiutly  con- 
damned,  yet  the  [tuttlshnMnt  of  Sarvetnairaa  appuvrad 

of  liy  men  of  undoubted  worth,  and  even  hy  the  mild 
Hehincthon.  Kor  was  his  treatment  of  Bolsec  (q.  v.) 
witboat  reproach.  In  15&1  Calvin  publiabed  a  work 
in  defence  of  tbo  docttino  of  the  Trinity  agiinit  Sev- 
vetns  (FUiKi  EKpedHo  Enwum  M.  Strv^  and  to 
pmvL'  tlio  ri^;ht  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  punish  here- 
sy; Hcza  the  same  year  published  a  work  on  tht-  like 
subject,  in  reply  to  tlie  tl«atise  of  Castalio.  The  state 
of  Calvin'a  beidtb  prevented  him  going  in  1561  to  the 
Conference  of  Polssy  (q.  v.),  an  aaannbty  wbicb  in 
his  vii'W  ]ironii>o.l  to  of  prout  conscqutna-.  anrl 
which  was  indce«l  remarkable  in  thi»  respect,  that  from 
that  time  the  followers  of  Calvin  I>ccamc  known  as  a 
dialinct  sect,  bearing  the  name  of  their  leader.  To  the 
last  be  maintained  the  same  flrmness  of  character 
w  hich  had  distinmiijihed  him  through  life    f 'n  hi:. 


and  of  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  medita« 
tiona  upon  divine  things,  that,  though  tlio  voik  ires 
■llennurd  greatly  enlarged,  and  though  some  altera- 
tions were  i-vt-n  tnado  in  the  arranj^rnoiit  of  the  topics 
discussed,  yet  no  change  of  any  inijKirtance  was  made 
in  tlM  actual  doctrines  which  it  set  forth.  The  first 
editioaif  piodaoed  at  tbat  ear|y  ags^  oontained  the  sab> 
stanoe  of  the  whole  qrttom  ofdoetifne  Krhteh  has  rfnee 
Ix'on  ccniinonly  associated  with  his  n:irTie,  the  dnvrlop- 
nient  and  exposition  of  which  has  i>ceii  regarded  by 
many  as  oonstitutSng  a  strong  claim  v.\»n\  the  eateon 
and  gratitude  of  the  Church  of  Chris^  and  by  many 
others  as  rendering  him  worthy  of  execration  and  eT> 
erj'  opprobriiisn.  IIn  lived  twcnty-*evcn  yean  more 
after  the  publication  of  tlie  first  edition  of  the  IniA- 
hUet,  and  a  Urge  portion  of  his  time  daring  the  remain* 
der  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  investigation  of  divine  truth. 
But  he  Siiw  no  rcuMiu  tn  make  any  luiiti  ri.il  change  in 


deatb-bed  be  took  God  to  witness  that  he  bad  preached  .  the  views  wbicb  be  bad  put  forth ;  and  a  large  proper- 
the  Goqid  purely,  and  exboited  all  about  bim  to  walk  |  tion  of  the  noat  frioas,  sMa,  aad  leemad  men  and  most 
worthy  of  the  divine  goodness:  his  slender  ftamc  cireful  students  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  who  have 
ftradnally  became  quite  emaciated,  and  on  the  27th  of  since  adorned  the  Church  of  Christ,  have  received  all 
May,  1564,  he  died  without  a  struggle,  in  the  fifty-fifth  his  leading  doctrines  as  accordant  with  the  teaching 
year  of  bia  age.  The  person  of  Calvin  waa  middle-!  of  God'a  Word."— .Srii.  mi  For.  Eemg,  Btwimt  Ko. 
deed  and  aafemdly  dotteato;  hla  habita  wen  frnga!) xntti. 

and  unostantatioae;  and  ha  was  so  sparim,'  in  his  food  As  an  eS|MMltor  of  the  Scriptures  and  ns  a  writer 
that  for  many  years  be  took  only  ouu  ua-al  in  the  day.  of  systcinatle  theology  Calvin  lias  had  few  rivals  in 
He  bad  a  clear  understanding,  an  extraordinary  mem-  the.Christian  Church.  His  LAtin  style  is  better  than 
0fy«  and  a  firmneas  and  mflezibili^  of  purpose  wbicb  |  thai  of  any  Christian  writer  abice  Tartnllian.  Even 
no  opposition  eoold  oyeieome,  no  variety  of  objects  do-  j  the  Soman  CatiwUe  Aodhi  aays, ''Kerer  does  the 
feat,  no  vicissitude  shake.  In  his  principles  he  was  proper  word  fail  him;  he  calls  it,  and  it  comos."  In 
devout  and  sincere,  and  the  purity  of  his  character  in  I  brevity,  clearness,  and  goo<l  sense,  his  conuuentarie* 
private  lift  waa  without  a  stain." — Englith  Cyclopedia,  are  unsurpassed.  Aa  a  civilian,  "  be  bad  few  equals 
It  ia  impoBsiUe  to  contemplate  without  astonish-  among  his  contamnomriea.  In  abort,  he  exhibited, 
mentthe  Umts  of  Oalvin  dnrlttg the  laattwenty  years  |  in  Btn>ng  and  decided  development,  moral  and  Intel- 
of  his  life.  He  presided  over  the  ecclesiastical  and,  lectual  qualities  which  marked  him  out  for  one  who 
political  affairs  of  Geneva;  ho  preached  evoiy  day, |  was  competent  to  guide  the  opinions  and  control 
lectured  thrice  a  week,  was  present  at  every  moating  I  the  commotions  of  inquiring  and  agitated  nationa. 
of  the  Consistoiy,  and  yet  found  time  for  a  vast  come-  Throng  the  most  tiying  and  hazardous  period  of  the 
spondenoe,  and  to  continue  his  voluminous  literary  la.  I  Reformation  be  exhibited  Invariably  a  wisdom  In  eoon- 
Imrs.  Besides  his  printed  vvurks,  there  are  nuw  in  the  sel,  a  prudence  of  zeal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  deci- 
library  of  Geneva  21)25  sermons  in  MS.  His  health  sion  and  intrepidity  of  character  which  were  truly  as- 
during  all  this  period  waa  ibebla,  yet  he  continued  toniabing.  In  the  full  import  of  the  phrase,  he  may  be 
bis  various  toik  almost  up  to  the  very  day  of  hhi  styled  a  benefactor  of  the  world.  RIost  intensely  and 
death.  He  chose  to  be  poor,  refusing  on  several  oc-  effectually,  too,  did  he  labor  for  the  highest  temporal, 
ca-iiuiis  projiosed  additions  to  his  very  moderate  sal-  and  e.-^pecially  for  the  eternal  interests  of  his  fellow* 
ary,  and  is  said  uniformly  to  have  declined  receiving  i  men.  He  evidently  brought  to  the  great  enterpriae 
prasants,  anlooa  for  Ae  sake  of  ghrfaift  them  to  tihe  of  the  age  a  laiger  amount  of  moral  and  intellectoal 
poor.    From  his  numerous  publirations  it  is  iK-licved  '  power  than  did  any  other  of  the  Reformers."    In  the 


that  be  derived  no  pecuniary  profit;  and  yet,  as  was 
the  case  with  Wesley,  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides 
•a  having  amassed  ipeat  wealth.  I  see,"  said  he, 
**wliat  ineftea  my  eneariea  to  nrge  theae  fidsehooda. 

They  measure  mc  accorfling  to  their  own  <lis[K)sitions, 
believing  that  I  must  be  heaping;  up  money  on  all 
sides  because  I  enjoy  such  favurahle  opportunities  for 
doing  oa  But  aasuiedly,  if  I  have  not  been  able  to 
•Tcdd  the  reputation  of  being  rich  daring  my  life, 
death  will  at  last  free  me  from  this  stain."  And  so  it 
was.  By  his  last  will  Calvin  disposes  of  his  entire 
property,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-dve  dolkra,  and  on  ^  87tb  day  of  May,  1564,  be- 
ing within  a  ftw  weeka  of  flfty-five  veers  of  age,  he 
calmly  brciithcil  hi-t  lust  in  the  arms  of  his  friend  Beza. 
He  was  Iniried,  according  to  bis  own  request,  without 
fiomp,  and  no  monument  mariu  his  last  resting-place. 
Calvin'a  intellect  was  of  the  very  first  class,  at  once 
eouli^  penetrating,  profound,  and  comprehensive.  His 


just  lunf^noKe  of  the  archbishop  of  Cashel  (Dr.  Law- 
rence), ''Calvin  himself  waa  both  u  wise  and  a  good 
man ;  inferior  to  none  of  bis  coDtemporariea  In  general 
aUH^,  and  snperier  to  almoal  ail  m  Ihe  art,  ae  wall 

as  elegance  of  composition,  in  the  ]ierspicuity  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  ideas,  tiie  structure  of  his  periods, 
and  the  Latinity  of  his  diction.  Although  attached 
to  a  theoiy  which  be  found  it  difficult  in  the  extreme 
to  ftee  ttam  the  soapldon  of  blasphemy  agatnst  God 
as  the  author  of  sin,  he  certainly  was  no  lda>phemer, 
but,  on  the  contrary-,  adojited  Uiat  very  theorj'  fron> 
an  anxiety  not  to  commit,  but,  as  be  conceived,  to 
avoid  blasphemy— that  of  aacrihiog  to  human  what  he 
deemed  alone  impatable  to  Divine  agency." 

II.  Citlriu'.i  thndogicul  Vieirt. — The  following  stntc- 
j  mentj<  of  C'nlvin's  thc<dogj',  which  are  l>clieved  to  lie 
impartial,  are  taken  fh>m  Ncandcr,  llutory  of  Ihujnnv, 
I  vol.  ii.  (1)  As  to  the  aurol,  he  up^  "  By  the  Church 
i  we  understand  not  merely  oe  aedaMa  miSbUu^  but  the 
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elect  of  God,  t)  M-hom  even  the  dead  Wlon  i;."  TToncc 
Im  diitingaiiliM  the  idea  of  the  outw&rd  Church  as  the 
fma^jtu  duMaa  tamanaSiy  tbroagh  which  alone , 
we  can  obtain  entrance  to  eternal  life ;  oat  of  its  pale 
there  U  no  forjjiveness  of  sins,  no  salvation.  Tho 
marks  of  this  Church  are,  that  it  piiMislit"*  tli<»  Word 
of  Ciod  ia  its  parity,  and  admiiUMtera  the  sacramenta . 
parelj  uecoiilSng  to  tlwfr  ImtltBtfoii.  The  nnivenul  I 

Church  is  so  called  inasmuch  as  it  includes  helicvers 
of  all  nations.  Hi  re  tht-  im|Kirtant  point  ia  not  ajjree- 
janA  in  all  things,  l>ut  imly  in  essential  doctrines  (/»»- 
A  lib.  hr).  (2)  Aa  to  the  Saerammtt  Calvin  occo- 
piid  s  BiUWD*  TMwftloB.  "Ob  th*  om  htod  b«  pre 
te^tel  against  thi-  m  tion  of  a  magical  influence,  and 
on  the  other  bo  held  lirmly  to  the  olijective.  The  sac- 
ramenta are  not  mere  si^s,  bat  nitons  instituted  by 
God,  vhich  notify  to  men  tb«  Divine  MomiM.  Tbcy 
we  the  outward  ajmbola  by  wMeb  God  wala  tbe  prom- 
bes  of  his  urace  to  our  cons<  i.  nco  ;  tli'  v  atti  st  the 
veaknesa  of  our  fkith,  and  at  tbe  same  time  uur  love 
to  Hia.  TIm  Maament*  eflbet  tbb,  not  by  any  secret 
madcal  power,  but  lK>caa»e  they  arc  instituted  for  this 
enil  by  the  Lord  ;  and  they  can  only  attain  it  when  tho 
inward  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  added,  when  liy 
akoe  tlie  Mcmnento  find  their  way  to  the  heart ;  they 
Otmtbn  cficadiNM  onlj  for  the  predestinated.'* 
Baptitm  is  a  Mil  of  ft  covenant.  Christ  Messed  chil- 
dren, commended  them'to  their  heavenly  F^Uher,  and 
■aid  that  of  socb  wip^  the  l^inl;dum  of  heaven.  If 
diildraa  ought  to  be  brought  to  Chriat,  why  ahoald 
tfMj  not  neeiv*  tbe  ermbol  of  eomnaaiim  with  Chriitf 

Al<o  in  tho  New  Testament  mention  ii  made  of  the 
baptism  of  whole  familieii,  and  tho  early  use  of  infant 
baptlm  allows  the  conclusioo  that  it  had  come  down 
ftiom  tfM  tioM  of  tbe  apostlei.  Infiut  baptism  if  also 
bnportnit  fcrtiM  pumits,  aa  •  M«l  of  tbe  Divine  prom- 
ise which  is  continued  from  them  to  their  rliildren; 
another  reason  is,  that  by  baptism  children  are  incor- 
porated in  tbe  Church,  and  are  so  much  the  more  OOD- 
meoded  to  the  other  members.  He  believed  in  n  ear* 
tain  inflaence  in  infant  baptism,  and  anawwa  til*  ob> 
Jection  to  it  by  aayin^  that,  altliou^'h  we  cannot  luider- 
Itand  tUs  eflbct,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  does  not 
ptoee.  He  appealed  to  the  fact  that  John  waa 
fill«x|  with  the  Holy  Spirit  from  his  birth,  and  Christ 
frt'm  the  beicinninf;  with  the  Divine  nature.  FVom  his 
bamanity  the  principle  of  sanctilleation  muvt  dvertlow 
to  nMm,  and  tliia  would  Itold  good  of  children"  (^In^ 
mm^\k.  It,  ^  zvi).  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Lor^t 
S^ppt-r,  *'h«  oppoaed  those  who  explained  tlie  words 
'eating  tbe  flesh  of  Christ  ami  drinking  his  blood,' 
only  of  (aith  in  Christ,  and  tho  ri^ht  knowledge  of 
him  (/aififli fit,  bk.  iv,  cb.  xvii).  Whoever  received 
tbt  Sapper  In  fUth  waa  Inly  and  perfectly  a  partaker 
of  Chri-t.  Tills  communion  was  not  merely  a  com- 
munion  of  spirit ;  the  IkhIv  of  Christ,  by  its  connection 
with  the  Divine  nature,  received  a  fulness  of  life  which 
lowed  over  to  baUovanw  Calvin  thcfefbre  admitted 
•emething  supemataral,  bnt  tibonslit  that  Hm  evntt 

look  place,  nut  by  virtue  of  the  lK)dy  of  Christ,  which, 
aa  »acb,  could  not  l>e  in  aeveral  places,  but  by  virtue 
of  tlio  power  of  the  IIoljGthMI— a  supematural  com- 
■rankatkm  which  no  hnoM  vndantanding  could  ex- 
plain. Tbia  eonunvnion  with  Christ,  by  which  he 
wfnmunicatee  hims<>lf  and  all  his  ble--in^,'>,  the  Sup- 
per symbolically  reprc«enta.  The  outward  is  indeed 
aacfdy  a  sign,  but  not  an  empty  sign  ;  it  really 
pTMDts  that  which  ia  aignifled  by  it,  namely,  tbe 
actual  participation  of  the  body  of  Christ  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  .Spirit,  He  e.\|  liin^^  the  words 
of  the  inititntiona  metoojrmicaily,  in  tbe  aenae  that 
tta  ilpi  Ii  ved  Air  tbe 'thbig  aignifiedt  ho  denied 

aay  Wilv  presence  of  ChrLat ;  Chriit  does  HOt  do- 
ft^nd  to  i-arth,  but  l>elievers  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  nus«d  to  oonimnnion  with  him  in 
hcarcn.  Chriei  aiao  deeceadH  to  tbem  not  only  by  { 
if  hit  flflrit^  bat  alw  Igr  tho  ontwHtd  symbol ; 


the  organ  by  which  communion  Is  atUiincd  is  faith ; 
he  ia  presented  to  all,  but  received  oitly  by  believen, 
Tiio  men  ajmhoUeal  view  dapradatea  tfio  aipi  too 
much,  and  separates  it  from  the  sacrament ;  but  by 
the  other  view  the  »ij;n  is  exalted  too  much,  and  there- 
by the  nature  of  the  njystery  Itself  ia  obscured.**  (B) 
Calvin'a  viewa  on  Gnue  tmd  PrtdutmaUm  wota  to 
strongly  pronounced  that  hia  name  ia  now  wed  to  de^ 
it;nat4:  an  entire  syflem.  He  maintained  the  "doc- 
trine of  absolute  predestination,  which  in  him  was 
connected  with  a  one-sidod  taodency  of  Chri.stian  feel- 
ing and  a  rigid  logical  oouaqoattoa.*  Liko  Zalngle|, 
he  regarded  preadenee  and  prniiaalinalhw  aa  of  oqoal 
cxt<  nt,  and  even  estaMi!>hed  the  ibtmof  bj^  flw  latter ; 
God  in  no  other  way  foresees  the  future  but  as  he  haa 
decreed.  Hence  Calvin  allowed  no  contingency  even 
in  the  fall ;  he  says,  How  could  God,  who  efiecta  all 
things,  have  .formed  the  noblest  of  his  creatures  for 
an  iineertain  end?  What  then  >*ou]iI  lieeome  of  his 
omnipotence?  The  Infralapsarians  must  still  allow 
■nch  a  predeiliniitfon  In  Cho  oaaa  of  Adam*b  deeoend- 
ants.  It  cannot  have  been  in  O  natural  way  that  all 
lost  salivation  throngn  the  gnllt  of  one.  Yet  he  him> 
felf  feels  fhoeked  at  tho  thought;  deeretum  qnitlm 
horribile/ateor,i  be  aaya.  Conaeqoeotly,  God  created 
tho  gia^oat  part  of  manUnd  In  cider  to  f^orUy  Irin- 
self  in  them  by  his  punitive  justice,  and  the  smaller 
by  the  revelation  of  his  love.^  His  op(K)nent{«  mitzht 
give  a  reason  why  God,  who  could  have  nrnde  them 
dog^  created  tbam  in  bia  own  image.  Ou^t  irra> 
thmal  btotaa  alao  to  argoo  with  GodF  AU  doubts 
may  be  ttiaaeed  by  the  thought  that  Ood'n  will  u  the 
highert  law  and  cause.  Yet  he  did  not  rest  here. 
Tbe  idea  of  an  abeolote  omnipotence  of  God,  not  eaa> 
ditioned  by  holinaie,  ha  looked  upon  aa  ptdhne,  and 
appealed  to  the  hioompfelieMlbility  of  tbia  mystery. 
It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  Calvin  sought  tu  cN-ade 
the  practically  injurious  conse<iucnces  of  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  predestination,  and  especially  e.xiilted  the 
revealed  grace  of  God  in  tho  work  of  redemption. 
'Men  onght  to  keep  to  tho  Word  of  Qod  alone ;  and, 
injitead  ofimiuiring  respecting  their  own  d.  <  tinn,  loi.k 
to  Christ,  and  seek  in  him  God's  fatherly  grace.'  Cal- 
vin labored  vorjr  nnch  to  procure  tbe  univeraal  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  doctrine  in  Switzerland,  but 
met  with  serious  opposition,  among  othen>,  from  the 
learned  Sebastian  Castalio  (q.  v.).  In  Geneva  Cal- 
vin at  laat  obtained  tiie  victory,  and  then  soon  came 
to  an  vnderrtM^g  reapacting  it  wUh  odtar  Swiaa 
theologians.    He  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  get  Mo- 


•  III,  21,  1  Numiiusm  lloiildo  iit  deoet  penma."!  erinius 

sahitem  n<>«tr»ni  ex  fmite  i;mtiiitA>  niiserieorilisa  IK-i  Hiiere, 
donoc  inni>tiii  rit  ivfii''  ii  tcrrui  ejiH  chrti",  qiue  line  compsra- 
tione  (PhIIhiu  Il'i  iKii-ll  iI  jn:..|  ii  n  ' ■liiiie-'  prjTtiiH-iie  sdoptat 
in  »pein  i-nlilii^,  •-■•.I  ,1  ,t  nliif,  (nin<t  iiliU  Oegat.^   ll^jlU  prlDCt- 

pii  l(:ri<in«riti.i  ii.iuitiim  ex  cleriU'Dil 
vera-  liiiinllitati  iletrnlmt,  pnlnm  erL 

t  III,  'J3.  T. — Itenini  iiiu^ri,  fjirtiim  e^t,  nt  tot  RWtee, 
una  rum  lliK-ri!*  eorum  Infnntifiii"  H  teni^'  mutll  Involveret 
lsp«ti«  Mir  (ilisi|iie  remedlo,  nUi  qtii«  l>e«i  itn  verum  ertt  Hie 
obmuteMTere  oportet  tarn  dicace*  alloqul  Itnguaa.  Deeretmn 
quUam  iMnlUK  Aleer;  tadeiail  tanan  Moao  poterll,  qoHi 
praidverit  Dews  quern  eaftam  eaaet  IwUtana  honM,  ante- 
qiinm  Ipmmi  eonderet,  at  Meo  pfmciverlt,  quia  dCaralo  aoo  Ita 
ordinarat.  In  pr— imllam  Dei  si  qnh  hie  fnvehalor,  taneia 
et  iDcomnlte  Implagit.  Quid  enlm,qaie»o,  est  car  reus  aipitiir 
enlestis  Judex,  quia  non  I(^nni%-pr{t  quod  fuluriim  er»t  i  In 
prvdeotlnntionem  competit  In  iinid  e^t  vel  jiii-lH'  vd  .|xvini«.-i) 
qiierimonlir.  Nee  «h«iir(lmii  videri  deljet  qiKxl  ilir  i,  Iteuirt 
non  mfKli>  prinii  hotniiii*  cafum  et  In  co  piwteniniin  niinmu 
piTBvidis'e;  i>cd  arl)ltrio  qmiiine  fuo  di'lu-nnitJ-iH'.  I  t  i  nin\  tifl 
(jiM  naplentinm  iH-rtlm  t  niiininiii  'i""'  lutiirn  Runl  ch-i'  ;>rii'- 
SClnm  ulc  ad  pi>feiiti!ini.  'nitil^i  iimini        nver*  ae  in<i<lenirl. 

i  III,  ?3,  1.— Content*  fit  fiili  i  .".  lirietnn  hac  Psuli  mlnnml- 
tlono  (Kom.  ii,  2-.')  non  '.■lu^mn  litiirandl  cum  I'eo,  «l  nb 
una  fmrfe  voIctk  (i-ternlere  irain  et  n'>t.-iin  farcri"  |Mtcntium 
snniii  U  '.-n'  In  niviltn  tolerantia  et  Imit'vte  vawi  lrH>apparata  in 
interituni:  ab  altera  aut^m  notas  facial  divltfats  Rl<>*|be 

ram  ml«ericordi»,  qtuB  prw|Mmvlt  In  |  ' 
taiuen  conaeotaBenm  est  piwparatlnan  i 
traaatora,  qoam  ad  arrannmetnalBam  Dd ;  quod  etiam  pad- 
loanleioeontextn  aperttnr,  med  DeoaenltavBrIt  Pharsoona. 
Mnde  quoa  valt  tadorat.  Uada  aaqaftar  abecoodltnm  Del 


* 
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lanethononUsiada.  MfibnMflMm  called  Urn  the  mod- 
ern Zt-no,  w  ho  wanted  to  introduce  a  Dtoical  necessity 
into  the  Church,  and  expressed  himHelf  very  warmly 
■g^oinat  him  (Curjrfu  lirj'ornuit.  vii,  932).  .  When  Cal- 
Tin  tent  Melanctbon  bia  Confession  of  Faith,  the  lat- 
ter WM  so  excited  that  he  struck  his  pen  through  the 
wlwle  p!i«8Hge  on  pre<l^•^t^llati<'Il.  C'.ilvin  ri'innrkcd 
that  this  WM  veiyunlilie  tiis  ingauia  nuauuetwdo ;  that 
h«  eoold  not  inigfaw  hew  %mma  of  MeLnetlMRi*!  aente* 
iic<t'<  coiilil  reject  this  doctrine,  and  fa\*\  rtpiMMiilblly, 
that  he  could  not  lielieve  that  he  held  the  doctrines  he 
professed  with  a  sincere  heart.  On  account  of  u  doc- 
trine to  whidl  speculation  had  by  no  meiins  led  biin, 
be  f«iitoadMd  hfan  with  judging  nimi$pkiloiopMce  con- 
ceniini:  free  will." 

Calvin  profesfics  to  l>e  only  a  hnrrotrrr  from  St.  Au- 
pistine  (/Mf. bk.  iii,  ch.  x.xiii,  §  1.!);  and  be  repudi.ites 
the  oonaoqoeocea  that  bare  been  charged  npon  bia  doo- 
triiM.   For  inatanee,  bo  atrsBnoailj  naiiitaina  that 

Cii.il  not  the  author  of  sin,  that  men  act  freely  and 
accouiitjibly,  and  that  election  is  a  stimulus  to  good 
-works  rather  tb:in  an  opiate  tObindfaM  (Jhut,  tk,  lii, 
cb.  xxUi,  §  8, 9, 12).  See  Calvuiibm;  PBsraniHA- 

TI03f. 

III.  lAlrrature. — Tlie  Wst  edition  of  the  Latin  works 
of  Calvin  is  that  of  AniKterdam  (1C71, 9  vob.  fol.).  A 
new  edition  is  now  going  on  in  the  Corpm  Rtfinrwiaio. 
riffli,  under  the  title  Calrini  Oj^  ra  qua  tupenuni  omnia 
(toIs.  i-v,  Brunswick,  18C4,  l  .'^CT).  An  excellent  and 
very  clicap  editiiiTi  nf  the  C>»'ir>it  nfiirii  in  \.  T.,  edited 
by  Tholuck,  was  published  at  llalle  (18a;i-88, 7  vols. 
8vo);  one  of  the  Comn.  m  /Wwos  (1888,  S  Tola.)  and 
of  ibe  Inttihititmrs  Rrligitmi*  Chrisfiantr  was  likewise 
edited  by  ThoIiK  k  (llalle,  18.%4, 1x35,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  one 
of  the  (''  tntn.  in  lib.  titutsio.*  8vo)  by  Hcngstcn- 

tterg.  Moat  of  Calvin's  writings  have  lieen  translated 
into  English;  and  a  now  and  rortoed  edition  Itaa  Iweii 
lanie«1  under  the  auspices  of  the  '*  Calvin  Trans'lafion 
Society,"'  in  very  handsome  style,  yet  cheap  (F.diiil>. 
51  vols.  8vo).  Its  contents  are  as  follows  :  Imtilutes 
<(ftkt  Ckriititm  Migiem^  8  toU.;  TracU  on  tke  Rffor. 
MOfion,  8  Tola. ;  Commemlaty  m  OmetU,  f  Tola. ;  Har- 
mony ofthf  last  Four  H(h4.s  nf  the  Pent/itrurfi ,  4  vols.  ; 
CommeiUary  on  JttiJiua,  1  vol. ;  CutnmtnUiry  ott  tht 
JVohu,  6  Tols. ;  Cimtnmtanf  on  I$aiah,  4  vols. ;  Com- 
mmtanf  on  Jertmiah  and  LamentaiioM,  6  vols. ;  Com- 
mentary  on  Etekiel,  2  vols. ;  Commentary  on  Daniel,  2 
vols.;  Cnmmrtitar;/  "u  1  vol.;  Commentary  on 

Joel,  Amm,  ami  Obadiiifi,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  Jtmah, 
Miaih,  and  ATiAum,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  Hdbokkuk, 
Ztfkamiah,  and  Jlaggai,  1  voL ;  Commentarjf  on  Zecha- 
ridk  and  Malachi,  1  vol. ;  Harmony  of  the.  Synoptical 
Kritn(frU*ts,  3  vols.;  Cinnminl/trt/  an  Johu$  Git]^!,  2 

vols,  i  CommaUary  on  Acts  qf  the  Apoitlet,  2  vols. ; 
CbaHMnfOfy  on  Jteaiaal^  1  toI.  ;  Omnmtary  on  Corin- 
Ulkuu,  2  vols. ;  Cutnmfntnrjf  on  CalaHam  and Epketian*, 
1  vol. ;  Comntfniary  on  Philipfnanji,  Colottkou,  and  The*- 
miloniant,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  TimntAy,  Titiu,  and 
PUkmon^  1  vol. ;  Commentarf  on  Mtiremt,  1  rvLi  Com- 
•tentary  on  Peter,  John,  Jameg,  mi  Jade,  1  toI.  There 
are  En^^li^h  tran-^lations  of  his  InftUni'nr.i^  }>y  .tohn 
Allen  (i^iiid.  reprinted  in  M;venil  editiunb  by  tlie 
Philadelphia  rresl>vterinn  Roard  of  Publication),  and 
bjrBeToridge(£dbib.l868^6To).  Calvin'aUfewaa writ- 
ten tn  Mef  by  Bern  (Eng.  cd.  1844,  Edteb-Trana.  Soe. ; 
nl.«t)  Phila.  lAsT.,  12mo)  and  Fan  l ;  but  within  the  last 
few  year.i  several  bio^jraphies  have  aj>|ieared.  The 
most  copious  and  elaborate  is  I^bm  J.  Calrini,  von  Panl 
Henry,  D.  D.  (Hamb.  188&-1844, 8  Tola.  8to).  The  an- 
tbor  procured  for  his  work  the  Inedlted  lettera  of  Calvin, 

wllich  are  icrcfiiTN dl  in  (iciicvn,  and  (iives  the  moht  im- 
portant of  them  in  the  ap[K*n(liceii.  A  ]K»or  translation 
baa  been  pnbllabed,  entitled  The  Life  of  CaXrin,  tramla- 
tedfnm  tkt  German  of  Dr.  Bemrjh  by  H.  Stabbing,  D.  D. 
(Lond.  1849,  2  vols.  8vo);  It  omita  most  of  the  notes 
and  appendices  which  make  up  great  part  of  Henry's 
work.   A  Uoman  Catholic  bbgrapby  by  Audio  (//is- 


toire,  etc.,  de  J.  Gdvin,  par  J.  M.  V.  Audio,  Paris,  2  vols. 
1841)  has  the  sole  nx  ril  of  a  lively  and  piquant  .<ity]e. 
An  English  translation  has  been  published  in  Baltimore 
{/Jistory,  etc.,  of  John  Calvin,  tramlated  from  AlMn,\iy 
John  M'GUl,  8vo);  and  it  has  also  been  translated 
into  German  (Au^'sb.  1843-44,  2  vols.),  into  Italian  {\xi 
Pirotta's  JiUJiul.  F.rrhf.  vols,  ix  and  x,  Milan,  1843), 
and  into  other  languages.  A  graphic  but  avperfidal 
biograpby  baa  been  pnbliabed  by  Tbonaa  H.  Dyer 
(Lond.  1880;  N.  Y.,  Harpers,  18:.l).  A  bio-rnj.hy.  to- 
gether with  select  writiuK's  of  Calvin,  wa.«  puMishcd 
bv  .Stuhelin  C  drin.  Lt  h.  u.  (lusfftirahlte  Srhriflen, 
£ilberfeld,2vola.l860,1868).  There  ia  a  good  akatcfa 
of  CalTbi^  !ife,b7  Bobbfau,  in  tha  JNUMlem  Saem, 
vol.  ii,  for  1815.  On  tho  theolofn*  of  Cnh  in,  see  GasMR, 
7'ro/.  Lh^matik,  vol.  I,  bk.{;  art. Cai.vimnm;  and Ikrue 
Chrttimtte,  1803,  p.  720;  Cunningham,  The  Itfformer$ 
and  Tkoohgjf  qf  th»  R^annaiiim^  Eaaaya,  vi-x.  Soe 
aleo  fVillocb,  Leaden  t>ftke  Rrfiirmation  (new  ed.  Lond. 

IHli]');  Buiip  ix  r.  Cnlrin,  hi$  I.ifr  and  Wirrks  (Edinb. 
IHUJ,  8vo).  The  Ixtu  r*  of  Calrin,  fmm  original  MSS., 
were  first  edited  by  Bonnet  and  translated  by  Consta- 
Uo  (Edinb.  1858,  4  vola.  8vO|  repob.  by  Presbjrterian 
Board  [PbOadelphU]).  A  new  action  of  the  Jnet!t«te$ 
in  French,  Intlifutiim  il'  la  Rdit/iim  Chrttienne,  en  qvin  - 
livres,  appeared  in  Paris,  1859  (2  vols.  8vo).  It  contains 
an  introidaction  by  the  editors,  with  a  history  of  previ- 
ous ediUona.  8m  Meth.  Qnart.  Retiem,  Oct.  1850,  art. 
iii ;  A  mer.  TktoL  Rerievs,  Fob.  18G0,  p.  129 ;  Sonh  Brit. 
RerieWy  vol.  xiii ;  Brit,  and  Funign  Evimg.  Rrri<  w,  No. 
:txxiii;  BUdioth.  Sacra,  xiv,  p.  125;  KuatUn,  in  Ate- 
dien  u.  Krititen,  1868,  i,  U. 

Calvinism,  properly,  the  whole  system  of  theolo- 
gy taught  by  John  Calvin,  including  his  doctrine  of 
the  !<ucraments,etc.  It  i*  now,  however,  generally  used 
to  denote  the  theory  of  grace  and  prodeatination  aet 
ftrth  bi  Calvin'a  Imtiium,  and  adopted,  >irttb  umto  or 
less  modification,  by  seraial  of  thn  FnlimUmt  dmidip 
es.    Sec  Calvisists. 

I.  Cnlrin' $  otm  Vinrt  (Supralapaulan).— These  are 

set  forth  (from  Neander)  under  tta  axtldo  Caltw  (q. 
v.).  "W^e  give  bara  ainp^  radi  fluthar  oxliaclB  ft«D 
Calvin's  own  writinga  aa  m  Moaanuy  to  abow  bis 

system, 

(1.)  "Predestination,  by  which  God  adopts  some  to 
the  hope  of  Ufe,  and  a4judgea  others  to  eternal  death, 
no  one  deriraoa  of  the  credit  of  piety  darea  abadntdy 

to  deny.  But  it  i.«  involved  in  many  cavils,  especially 
by  those  who  make  foreknowledge  the  cause  of  it. 
We  maintain  that  both  belong  to  God ;  but  it  is  pr»- 
poataiWM  to  itpnaanft  one  aa  dapoadaat  on  the  other. 
I^edeatfnatloD  w«  call  tin  tliirial  daoreo  of  Qod,  by 
w  bich  be  hath  detennined  ia  Unvelf  what  he  would 
have  to  l>econie  of  evert-  indlvidoal  of  mankind.  For 
they  arc  not  all  created  with  a  aimilar  destiny;  but 
eternal  life  is  foreordained  fw  aome,  and  eternal  dam- 
nation for  others.  Every  man,  therefore,  being  crea- 
ted fur  one  or  the  other  of  the?e  ends,  we  say  he  is  pre- 
destinated either  to  life  or  to  death."  After  liaving 
spoken  of  the  election  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  and 
then  of  particular  branches  of  that  race,  he  jrroceeds: 
"  I  hough  it  suiTiciently  clear  that  God,  in  his  secret 
counsel,  freely  chooses  w  honi  lie  will,  and  rejects  olh- 
cTi,  bia  gratuitous  election  is  but  half  displayed  till  we 
oomo  to  pmrtievlar  indiTidoala,  to  wbom  God  not  oiiIt 
offi  rs  salvation,  but  afm'r/fui  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  certainty  of  the  eflect  is  liable  to  no  su.»jK'n.«e  or 
doubt"  He  gums  up  the  chajiter  in  which  ho  thus 
generally  states  the  doctrine  in  these  words:  "In 
conformity,  therefore,  to  tiie  dear  doetiliM  of  tiio 
St  riptiirr.  w  r  ji-'^r  rtthat,  liy  an  rtpmal  and  immutable 
counsel,  GckI  hath  once  for  all  d<  t«  rniined  both  whom 
he  would  admit  to  salvation,  ami  whom  he  would  con- 
demn to  deatmction.  We  affirm  that  tUa  ooanad,  aa 
far  aa  eoncema  the  elect,  la  ftmndod  on  bb  gratuttoua 
mercy,  totally  irres'jx'clivo  of  human  merit  :  tut  that 
to  those  whom  he  devotcik  to  condemnation,  the  gate 
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tiUb  !■  ctawd  Irf  •  Jwk  mA  ImpNlMBdUt,  bat 

comj  rrhrnsihlr  jtidj^mcnt.  In  the  eliTt,  we  coiwider 
calling  aj*  uji  cvi<lencu  uf  election  ;  and  ju^titlcation  as 
another  token  of  its  manifestation,  till  tbt>y  arrive  in 
gloi7,  which  comtitBf  its  ccwaptotko.  As  God  Mais 
Us  dset  by  voeaClM  and  JiiuMtgtlwi,  twehdinff 

th"  rrtml'at"  fmni  the  knowledge  of  his  ^nme  ami 
taactincatiuD  of  bis  Spirit,  he  aii'urda  another  indication 
ofthe  Jid^vmft  tkafc  OTtfli  tMik^-MMM,  Ul 

(4)  AstotlMtheorirthatpredestinatiaadeiM^OQ 

foreknow  IpiI^ji-  of  holim^sx,  Calvin  nays:  "It  is  a  no- 
tion commouly  entertained  that  God,  fures««in);  what 
voald  he  tha  tespective  merita  of  every  individual, 
nakM  •  oomapoodent  dittiactiiiii  b«twwa  diffarsni 
perMBs:  that  he  adopts  ssMlddldrBn  tOchttlMtm- 
ktixw)  will  l»o  deserving  of  Idt  gr:ico,  and  devote*  to 
the  damnatiun  of  death  othm  wbo««  dispositions  he 
SMi  vfil  be  inclined  to  wickedness  and  impiety.  Thus 
tiiej  not  only  obscore  election  by  covering;  it  with  the 
Twl  of  foreknowledge,  but  pretend  that  it  ori)(inates 
n  snothor  cause"  (I  k.  iii,  ch.  xxii).  Consistently 
with  this,  he  a  little  further  on  aaaerts  that  election 
dMi  *ot  flow  from  htHhamt,  bat  boliiMoa  fhmi  elec- 
tion: "  For  when  it  is  said  that  the  faithful  are  elect- 
ed ttiat  they  should  be  holy,  it  is  fully  iti)|ilied  that  the 
holiness  they  were  in  fotore  to  possess  had  it^  ori^rin 
ia  skctioo."  Ua  pnwaeda.to  quote  the  eumple  of 
Jacob  and  Eaaa,  as  loved  and  hated  before  they  had 

done  good  or  evil,  to  show  that  the  only  reason  of  elec- 
tioQ  and  rcproViation  is  to  be  placed  in  God's  "secret 
coanseL"    (Bk.  iii,  ch.  xxiiL) 

Ja.)  Soi,  aa  to  the  gtmoA  of  reprobation :  " '  God 
h  mmey  en  when  be  will  ba^  nercy,  and  wbom 
be  will  he  hardeneth.*  You  we  how  he  (the  apostle) 
altribatea  botk  to  the  tnerf  u-iU  of  God.  If,  therefon>, 
I  teason  why  he  grants  mercy  to  his 
aoeh  b  bis  pIsMBW,  neither  shall 
ee  And  aoj  eiber  cause  bat  Ui  «hV  Ibr  tbe  repirabation 
r  f  (it!ii?r->.  For  when  G<h1  is  said  to  harden,  or  ?how 
mercy  to  whom  he  pleitse.«,  men  are  taught  by  this 
declaration  to  seek  no  cau$r  hniile  Us  tcilL"  (Ibid.) 
"Haqr^faideedf  asif  tbejr  wished  to  avert  odinm  from 
God,  admit  election  la  soeb  a  wqr  aa  to  deny  that  any 
one  h  re^irotiatt-fl.  But  this  ispoerfle  and  :il>Mirtl.  I>i'- 
election  itself  could  not  exbt  without  being  op- 
Ito  leprobetion:  whom  God  patte*  by  he  tkertfon 
t;  and yVom  no  other  eoHte  than  hia  determi- 
I  to  exclode  them  from  the  inheritance  which  he 
prfdeatines  for  his  chll  Iri  ii.  "    (Bk,  iii,  ch.  xxiii.) 

(4.)  Calvin  denies  that  his  doctrine  makes  God  the 
aiAer  of  sin,  aaeerting  that  the  min  ef  siimers  b  their 
ewn  work:  "TTieir  perdition  depends  on  the  divine 
fRdestination  in  sudi  a  manner  that  the  caute  and 
maiUr  of  it  are  found  in  tkemtelvts.  For  the  first  man 
Mbmme  the  Lord klidetermmedUikotiUmtiaiipm. 
tbe  leasaa  ef  tbia  detarmineHon  Is  oaknown  to  as. 
Man,  therefore,  falls  arconlinp  to  the  appointment  of 
Divin.'  I'rovidf-nce,  but  he  falls  by  his  oim  fauit.  The 
Lor  1  had  a  little  before  pronounced  every  thiilg  that 
he  had  made  to  he '  veiy  good.'  Whence,  then,  comes 
tba  depravity  of  flum  to  fOToltilnoiB  bis  God?  Lestit 
he  thon^lit  tn  come  from  creation,  God  ap- 
laad  comniended  what  had  proceede<1  frotn  hirn- 
etif.  By  his  own  wickedness,  therefore,  mnn  <  .mii  t- 
edtbe  asloie  be  bad  rsoeivedpare  fkom  the  Lord,  end 
hy  hii  Ul  be  drew  aD  Us  posteritj  with  him  to  de- 
!tni.-tifrti." 

(o.)  In  much  the  same  manner  he  contends  that  the 
oecesaity  of  sinning  is  laid  upon  the  reprobate  by  the 
I  of  God,  yet  deniaa  God  to  he  tlie  aatlior 
sinfnl  acta,  since  tbe  coiTupilon  of  men  waa 
derived  from  Ad.-itn.  hi'*  own  fault.  ,iri<l  imt  from 
God.  He  esborta  as  "  rather  to  contemplate  Uie  evi- 
dateaasa  ef  eendamnntion,  which  is  nearer  to  na,  in 
eormpt  nature  of  mankind,  than  search  after  « 
and  altogether  incomprebeaattda  one,  in  tbe 


IpTCdastbuthmefOed.**  "For  fbeagh,bf  tbe  eternal 

providence  of  God,  man  was  created  to  that  misers'  to 
which  he  is  subject,  yet  the  ground  of  it  he  ha.s  derived 
from  himself,  not  God,  since  he  ia  thus  nuncd  solely 
in  consequence  of  his  Imviag  degenerated  from  the 
pars  eie^ioii  of  God  to  Tiebma  and  toi^aie  depnvi^.** 
Sro  e«peciaU]r  JwHttt^  bk  Iii,  ch.  atziii,  f  S7,  and  cb. 
xxiv,  §  8. 

From  the  above  pessagea  it  will  be  seOB  ttat  OaiTin 
went  bevond  tlie  Augustinian  tbeoiy  of  predestinadon, 
and  iMid  to  tlie  8u  prala|)sailan  view.  SupralapaarlaB* 

ism  ret^tirds  man,  bi/.,rf  the  fall,  as  the  object  of  the 
unc(mditii)tial  decree  of  salvation  or  damnation ;  Sub- 
lapjiuriaiiism,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  decree 
snbonliaate  to  the  creation  and  lUl  of  man.  Ao- 

I  cording  to  Dr.  8bedd*B  deflnition,  snprakpsarlanism 
holds  that  the  decree  to  eternal  bliss  or  wfH>  precedes, 
in  tbe  onler  of  nature,  the  decree  to  apostasy ;  infra- 
lapsarianiKm  holds  that  it  succeeds  it"  (Z/utory  nf  Doe- 

.  rrmer,  ii,  19-2).  The  Suprsbpsarians  hold  that  God 
deeretd  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  the  Snblapsarians,  that  he 
jitrmittfj  it.    .Soino  writ<-rj<  have  maintained  that  Cal- 

I  vin  waa  not  a  supmlapaarian,  but  that  view  of  his 

I  teaching  is  hardly  tenable.  Oahrln  terms  "  tlie  eseln* 
sion  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man  fhim  the  divine  pre- 
destination a  frigidum  eommtntum"  (ill,  ch.  Xxiii,  §  7). 
So  also,  §  4,  he  says,  "Qiium  erjro  in  sua  corruptione 

I  pereont  (homines),  nihil  aliud  quam  pmnas  Inant  ejos- 

;  dam  calamltatis,  ia  qoam  ywas  pnwfcslftiali'oai  Iq^ 
nij  rs(  Adam,  nr  |xisf<-ri's  suos  pnecipltes  secumtraxtt. 
It  is  on  this  pnrtimhir  |>oint  that  Calvin  goes  farther 
than  Augustine,  who  did  not  include  the  fall  of  Adam 

j  in  tbe  divine  decree"  (Smith's  Hagenbach's  i7i«(o«y 
tfDoehines,  §  24^).  Amjrraldns  (q.  T.)  sought  to  1^ 
duce  Calvin's  system  to  suldapsarianism,  but  wns  ef« 
fectually  answered  by  Curcellvus  in  hia  tractate  d$ 
jure  Dei  in  Creatunu.    Hut  Fisher  (JVino  EngUmitt, 

,  April,  1^  p.  Mb)  bolditbat  Calvin  waa  Mfnaapm. 

t  lapaarian.  (See  CMit.  RmmtwAramm\  Jan.  ISM^  art 
iv ;  Warren,  in  M>ih  xVit(  Qumierhf  Rmtm,Jvlfy,VU^, 
art.  i;  llOhler,  Sjpttbolim,  §  4.) 

IL  Doem'nef  o/Dort  (Infralapsarian).— The  contim 
versy  vritb  the  Banonstranta  en  tlie  ivo  points  (tso 
Armiwiakism;  RnfoirarRAirre')  led  to  tfie  dever 
ili'iinition  of  the  diK  triiiPs  in  question  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  which  refused  to  accept  the  gnpmlapf>nrian 
view,  at  least  in  terms.  See  tbe  Cottfmionji  mi<l  Cun- 
o««o/'fA«5yno(fo//>or«  for  tbe  fbll  statement.  Thefol> 
lowing  summing  up  is  given  by  Watson,  from  Scott's  ' 
.Synof/ 1>/  Iktrt,  of  the  five  artit  It  *  wliich  constitute  the 

i  standard  of  what  is  now  generally  called  strict  Calvin- 
iant 

d "  O  f  Predestination. — As  all  men  have  sinned  in 
Adam,  and  have  become  exposed  to  the  curse  and 
eternal  death,  God  would  have  done  no  injustice  to  any 
one  if  be  bad  determined  to  leave  tbe  whole  human 
race  nnder  sin  and  the  enrse,  end  to  eoadeoui  them  on 
account  of  sin  ;  norordinj;  to  those  words  of  the  npo!»- 
tle,  'AH  the  world  is  l>e«>me  guilty  l)cfore  (Jod'  (Ifom. 
iii,  19,  2.3;  vi,  2.3).    That  some,  in  time,  have  faith 
given  them  by  God,  and  others  have  it  not  given,  pn»> 
eeeds  ftvni  bis  eternal  deerse;  ibr  'known  onto  God 
are  all  his  works  from  the  be^nnninir,'  <  t(\  (.\rts  xv, 
IH;  Kph.  i,  11).    According  to  which  decree  be  gra- 
ciously softens  the  hearts  of  the  elect,  liowever  hard, 
and  be  bends  them  to  believe;  bat  tbe  BO»«lect  be 
!  leaves,  in  Iits  Judgment,  to  ttwlr  own  perverrity  and 
hardness.    .\nd  here,  eapecially,  n  deep  discrimina- 
tion, at  the  same  time  both  merciful  and  just;  a  dis- 
crimination of  men  equally  lost,  opens  itself  to  us ;  «r 
I  that  decree  of  election  and  reproluition  which  is  re» 
!  vealed  In  the  word  of  God,  which,  as  perverse,  im> 
pure,  and  un-talilc  iirrx  ii';  ilo  HTc>.t  to  tln  ir  own  de- 
j  struction,  so  it  affords  incffablo  consolation  to  h(dy  and 
:  pious  soals.    But  election  is  the  immutable  purpose 
of  God.  by  which,  before  the  foundations  of  the  world 
,  were  laid,  he  chose,  oot  of  the  whole  human  race, 
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en  by  their  own  fauU  frOlB  their  primeval  intei^ty  rable  Author  of  all  good  should  work  in  os,  there  ooald 
into  sin  and  destruction,  iin  ordiii:;  to  the  moft  free   bo  lu)  hnjio  to  man  of  ri»ing  from  the  fall  by  that 
goodpltanm  of  hia  own  will^  and  of  mere  grace,  a  cer-  .  tcill  by  which,  when  rtanding,  Iia  fell  into  roia." 
tain  nomber  ofmeiif  neKber  better  nor  worthkr  titan  I    (5.)  **  Om  Penttaw»ee.^Goi,  who  fa  rkfa  ta  mercy, 

<'thrr>i,  but  lying  in  the  same  niiserj"  with  the  rest,  to  from  hi;*  inimntahlo  purpos>»  of  election,  dcn'S  not 
salvation  in  Christ,  whom  he  had,  even  from  eternity,  wholly  tuke  away  his  Holy  Spirit  from  htt<  own,  even 
constitated  Mediator  and  head  of  all  the  elect,  and  the  in  lamentable  fiilh;  nor  docs  he  bo  permit  them  to 
foondatHHi  of  aalvatlon;  and  tbei«fi)i:ia  be  decreed  to  |  glide  down  (jirgfaU)  that  tfaej  aboold  fiaU  from  the 
give  them  imto  Urn  to  be  MTed,  and  efbctoally  to  call  grace  of  adoptioa  muS  the  itate  of  Joatifleation ;  or 
and  draw  them  into  communion  with  him  by  hi"  -vvonl  commit  the  '  sin  unto  death,'  or  ag;ain»t  the  Holy  Spir- 
and  Spirit;  or  he  decreed  himself  to  t?>vo  unto  tlicm  it;  that,  being  de«erted  by  him,  they  slioald  cast  them- 
true  faith,  to  justify,  to  sanctify,  and  at  length  power-  selves  headlong  into  etonal  destnictiao.  8o  that  not 
taUy  to  glorify  thMn,  olc  (£pb.  i,  4-6;  Bom.  viii,  80).  by  their  own  merits  or  strength,  hot  bj  the  gratottoos 
Tbb  aamo  deedon  b  not  inade  from  any^/breseasfiuth,  •  mercy  of  God,  they  obtain  it,  that  they  neitlier  fofa% 
ohi'di«'iu-e  of  faith,  holiness,  or  any  other  good  quality  /<tll  from  faith  and  gnoa»  WV J(m%  CMMIrw  in  ttlir 
and  disposition,  as  a  prmquuite  cause  or  condition  in  falls  and  perish." 

tile  man  who  ahoold  be  elected,  etc.  '  lie  hath  chosen  The  Confessions  of  the  BtAmned  Qmdi  igiee  more 
ns,'  not  Itecanse  we  were,  bat  'that  we  wngkL  he  holy,*  or  leas  closely  .with  the  statements  of  Dort,  whether 
^pb.  i,  4;  Rom.  ix,  11-13;  Acta  xlii,  48).  Horeorer,  they  preceded  or  followed  it  in  date.  See  the  Con- 
holy  S<Ti|iturc  doth  illuKtrato  and  commend  to  us  this  f,mf)  fliiUin:^  art.  I  J ;  C-  nftf^i"  Iltlffini,  art,  16;  Form. 
Oternal  and  free  grace  of  oar  election,  in  this  more  es-  ,  Cotmmut  Udcti.  arts.  4  and  19;  Con/.  Ilehtt.  ii,  10. 
peoblly,  that  ft  doth  taatiiy  all  men  not  to  be  elected;  |  (See  Winer,  CSMip.  AirirraM^,  ix,  1 ;  Hagenbacfa,  JTw- 
but  that  some  arc  non-elect,  or  pas.fr d  by,  In  the  etcr-  tnry  of  DfrrtrinfH,  §  249.)  The  Wettmiruter  Conffuim 
nal  election  of  God,  whom  truly  Gwl,  from  most  free,  is  the  stjindard  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
just,  irreprehensible,  and  immutable  ^lood  pleasure,  various  Presl)yterian  Churches  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
deoreed  to  laore  in  the  aMMMM  ntseijr  into  which  they  .  ca.  Ita  8d  article  atatea  God'$  £Urmal  Jkerm  aa  foU 
had,  hy  Aur  em  fenit^  oaat  themaelTea;  and  net  to  f  lowat 

bestow  on  them  living  faith,  and  the  grace  of  conver-  "Of  OrxP.*  Ftfmnl  Drrrf. — God  frrm  nil  eternity 
fiion ;  but  having  been  left  in  their  own  way.i,  an<l  uu-  did,  by  tlie  most  w  ice  and  liol y  counsel  of  his  o»  n  w  ill, 
der  just  judgment,  at  length,  not  only  on  account  of  freely  and  nnchangeably  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to 
their  nnbelief^  but  also  of  all  their  other  aina,  to  con- ;  paas;  yet  ao  aa  thereby  neither  ia  God  tbo  author  of 
damn  and  eternally  pnniahtiiam,totbenanlfiMtBtioB  ,  sin,  nor  b  Tlolenee  oflimd  to  the  wOl  of  tiie  creatone, 

of  hb  own  jiistitf.  .\iid  this  Is  the  decree  of  rfproba-  ^  nor  is  the  lil>erty  or  gintingenry  of  second  c.ui't<i  taken 
Ikrii^  which  determines  that  God  is  in  no  wise  the  au-|away,  but  ratlier  estaldished.  Although  God  knows 
tborof  sin  (which,  to  be  thought  of,  ia  blasphemy),  hnt  I  whatsoever  may  or  can  come  to  pass  upon  all  snp- 
ntranMBdooailnoompnhenaiUa^jnat  Jodgo  and  «v«n-  |NModcondltioa8,  yet  bath  he  not  decreed  anything  bo> 
g«r.**  I  eanse  he  ftneoaw  Its  ftitofv,  or  as  that  whkh  would 

(2.)  "  Of  the  Drnth  of  Chrisl." — Passing  over,  for  ( mno  to  upon  such  conditions.  By  the  decree  ef 
brevity's  sake,  wliat  is  said  of  the  necessity  of  ntoiie-  Gotl,  for  the  manifestation  of  hLi  glorj-,  some  meh  and 
ment  in  order  to  pardon,  and  of  Christ  having  olTi-red  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life,  and  oth- 
that  atonement  and  satisfaction,  it  is  added,  This  ers  foreordained  to  everlasting  death.  These  angels 
death  of  the  Son  of  God  b  a  single  and  most  perfect  and  men,  thus  predestinated  and  foreordained,  are  par- 
aacrifice  and  satisfaction  for  sins,  of  inriiiite  valm-  and  tii  nlarly  and  unchangeably  designed,  and  their  num- 
price,  abundantly  anffident  to  expiate  tlic  sins  of  the  ber  is  so  certain  and  definite  that  it  cannot  be  either 
whole  world  t  Mtboeanao  many  who  are  called  by  the  |  Increased  or  diminished.  Those  of  mankind  that  atu 
(3ospel  do  not  repent,  nor  believe  in  Christ,  but  per-  predestinated  unto  life,  God,  before  the  foundation  of 
Ish  in  unbelief;  this  doth  not  arise  from  defect  or  in-  the  world  was  laid,  according  to  hia  eternal  and  immu- 
sutlicicncy  of  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Christ  upon  the  table  purpose,  and  the  secret  oonnscl  and  good  plcas- 
cioss,  but  from  their  own  fiuUt.  God  willed  that  Christ, ,  ure  of  hia  will,  hath  chosen,  in  Christ,  onto  everlasting 
tinonidk  thoUaodoftiM  orooa,  ohould  out  of  every  pe&>  glory,  oat  of  Ua  mere  fkoegnoa  and  love^wltiiont  any 
pie,  tril)e,  nation^  aad  lanpniag*',  ffH^ncimulif  redeem  foresi^'ht  of  faith,  or  pood  WOricB,  or  perseverance  in 
all  those,  and  those  oufy,  who  were  from  eternity  cho-  cither  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  hi  the  creature,  as 
sen  to  salvation,  and  given  to  him  by  the  Father;  that  conditions,  or  causes  moving  him  thereunto;  and  all 
he  should  oonier  on  them  the  gift  of  £aith,"  etc         1  to  the  pnuae  of  hb  gloriooa  grace.   As  God  hath  ap- 

(8.)    CfMm*»  Camtption,  etc^kXk  men  are  eon-  I  pointed  the  elect  unto  gloiy,  so  hath  he,  by  the  eternal 

ccived  in  sin,  and  born  the  rliildrrii  of  wrath,  indi«-  and  tnost  IVee  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained  nil  the 
posed  (^iwep/i)  to  all  saving  gootl,  pro|)ensc  to  evil,  dead  means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  are  elected, 
in  sin,  and  the  slaves  of  sin;  and  without  the  regener-  ^>eing  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  are  ef- 
•ting  gnoeef  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  neither  are  willing,  fectually  called  unto  faith  in  Christ,  by  hb  Spirit 
mrafalB  to  fotnrn  to  dod,  to  correct  their  depraved,  wt- '  working  in  duo  Maaon;  arc  justified,  adopted,  laneti- 
tan^  or  to  dispose  themBelve.<«  to  the  correction  of  it."  j  fied,  and  kept  by  his  jK.wer  thmugh  faith  unto  salva- 
(4.)  "(?/"  Grace,  and  Frte-trili. — Rut  in  like  manner  tion.  Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  ef- 
as,  by  the  fall,  man  does  not  cease  to  be  man,  endowed  foctually  called,  ju^itificd,  adopted,  sanctified,  and 
with  intellect  and  will,  neither  hath  sin,  which  hath  saved,  but  the  elect  only.  The  rest  of  mankind  God 
pervaded  the  whole  human  race,  taken  away  the  na-  was  pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of 
tore  of  the  liuiuan  •ipe<_-ii>>i,  but  it  batli  di-pravcrl  ami  his  own  will,  whereliy  he  extendeth  or  vitldioMeth 
spiritoally  stained  it;  so  that  even  tiiis  divine  grace  mercy,  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign 
ef  raganaratlon  dooa  nat  aet  upon  men  like  stocks  and  power  over  Ma  craaturee,  to  paas  by,  and  to  ovMn 
trees,  nor  take  away  the  properties  of  his  wi]l,  or  vio-  them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  ftir  their  riUf  totim  pniao 
lently  compel  it  while  unwilling ;  but  it  spiritually  of  his  glorioiu  justice." 

quickens,  heals,  corrects,  and  sweetly,  and  at  the  same  Tli.>  ITIh  aitfdo  of  tiha  Ckvtk  ^EH^mi  fa  aa  M- 
time  powerfully, inclines  it;  so  that  whereaa  before  it .  lows : 

was  whoDy  govuraedhytiM  reballlen  and  nablaneal    Mf)fMlii«jMri^  and  Aelbn^FHMinatianto 

of  the  fo*h,  now  prompt  and  «inoere  olfcdience  of  the  life  Is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God,  whereby  (befor« 
Spirit  may  liegin  to  reign;  in  which  the  renewal  of  the  foundations  of  tlie  world  were  laid)  he  hath  con- 
our  spiritual  will,  and  our  liberty,  truly  consiKt;  in  stantly  decrecKl,  by  his  coun'-el,  secret  to  u-«,  to  deliver 
wliich  manner  (or  for  which  reason^  unless  the  admi-  from  corse  and  damnation  those  whom  he  bath  choeen 
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to  CMil  oat  ofnuuiMiki,  and  to  Mng  them  hj  Olnfit 

to  evt'rla.*tinn  Milvation,  as  vr-ss.-U  nui  l'^  tu  hurior. 
Wbi-rvfore  they  which  he  endued  with  mi  excellent  u 
\mae&t  of  God  be  called  acoovding  to  God's  purjxjae, 
bf  bit  Spirit  Krarking  in  doa  mmhi:  tlMgr,  tfaioagh 
gnea,obe]r the  catling:  they  bo  jastMed  fndj:  they 
ba  nade  !«on.<t  >jf  Ctod  by  aciuptiiin  :  they  tie  made  like 
the  fana^  of  his  only-begottun  .Son  Jesu.s  ChrL«t :  they 
walk  religiously  in  good  works ;  and  at  length,  by 
God's  grace,  they  attain  to  everlaating  felicity.  As 
the  (:odly  consideratinn  of  predestination  and  onr  elec> 
tioo  in  Christ  ii  full  of  sweet,  pleaf^iiiit,  anM  ini- jicika- 
U«  cgmfoit  to  godly  persona,  and  such  as  feel  in  thcm- 
Nbwtha  wiridagof  th«  Spirit  of  Chriit,  "MrtUying 
th«  works  of  the  flesh  and  their  Mithly  members,  and 
drawing  up  their  mind  to  high  and  heavenly  things, 
a$  well  because  it  doth  greatly  establish  aud  contitm 
their  hhh.  of  otonal  talvatioo  to  he  ei\}oyed  through 
GMrt,  M  boeaaaa  k  dolh  farvwtijr  Undla  tiielr  Iot« 

toward  Gfxl :  50,  for  curious  and  c:irn:\1  p'-r^niiH,  lack- 
in);  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  continually  Ixiforc 
their  eyes  the  sentence  of  God's  pre<k>«tination  is  a 
motL  danganos  downlaU,  whereby  the  devil  doth 
thtaM  IImbi  oMmf  into  deepeiation,  or  Into  wnCehed- 
Dess  of  mo!<it  unrlciiu  living,  no  less  jH-rilous  than  des- 
peration. Furthermore,  we  must  receive  God's  prom- 
ises in  such  wUc  as  thoy  be  generally  set  furtb  to  us 
to  lialj  Scripture.  Aad  hi  our  doings  that  will  of 
Gad  ii  to  be  fBOewad  wUdi  m  ham  expressly  de> 
dnvd  Uto  ns  in  the  Word  of  God." 

It  has  always  been  a  question  in  the  Charch  of  Eng- 
land  whether  the  Articles  are  or  arc  not  Calvinistic 
On  thii  question,  see  Toplady,  JDoetrtacif  CaMmtm  of 
0m  Ctmvh  f]/"  England  ( Worlo,  ToL  f  and  11) ;  Orerton, 
IVw  Churchman  (2d  ed,  York,  1801)  ;  Laurem  c,  Bamp- 
»m  Lecture  for  1804  (Oxfonl,  1M()5,  Hvo) ;  Cunning- 
ham, The  Reforaun,  Eswiy  iv  (Kdinb.  1862,  8vo) ; 
iriotod  also  in  tba  &rk.wdFor,£mmg.  Bee.  (No.  STi) ; 
reprinted  in  flM  if «».  Tleof.  Rnttm  (October,  1861,  art. 

t)  ;  H.^nlv*  i.  k.  Ilutory  <f  R.f'rmnt !>>■•.  <  h.  iv,  p.  I'tV). 

The  Luther.in  Church  never  mlojitt  il  the  Culvinistic 
^jatiaa.  In  the  beginning,  both  Luther  aad  Helaao- 
^on  reoeived  the  Augustinian  tbenlogy  :  but  as  early 
as  1529  Mel^netbon  expungwl  the  p.a}*»ages  supporting 
it  from  his  L<xri  Th-'>'-»jl'-i.  Luther  licstowiil  tlio 
y\^t»m\  pniae  on  the  last  editions  of  the  Loci  (Luther's 
IFerfa^  15461,  toL  I,  preface;  see  Laurence,  Bampton 
Leet.  Sormon  if,  note  21).  The  Augsburg  Con/euio 
VaruUn  (xx  )  oays :  "  Non  est  hie  opus  dipputstlonibus 
de  pre<it»-tin3tiim<;  i-t  •.jiuililiug.  Nam  priiMii*'iii  i'>t 
•aivenalis  et  nihil  detrahit  operibus,  aed  exsuscitat 
ad  Mea  et  iran  bona  opera"  (eee  Gleeeler,  dutrck  Bi»- 
tnrj.  iv.  5^  3f).  .37).  In  the  German  Reformed  Church 
th«f  (trictly  Calvinistic  doctrine  '"never,  as  such,  re- 
ceivcil  any  symUilical  authtirity;  and  it  was  si;inifi- 
eaatly  left  oat  of  the  Heidelbeig  Catechism,  and  hand- 
adovartothe  BchoohaadecientHtetiMolagy.  At  the 
■me  time,  it  wa.«  never  r-  jcf  ted  by  the  German 
Cbnrcb,  nor  regarded  with  any  thing  like  hostility." 
AppeL  in  the  TercenUnary  Monum-  ul  nf  the  Ifeidel6erg 
nnw  ii'l.|l  rr.  Base,  Church  Uidary^  §  354. 

in,  Tho  CahrfaiiBtic  i>y<<teni  wae  atffl  IhrtlMr  modt> 
CH  l<y  the  Federal  Tbeoln>;y,  or  the  ^aOUXJY  of 
Tiir  CovBKASTs.  Under  the  too  excltuive  intluence 
of  the  ilocCrine  of  I^edestlnation,  it  had  aMunicd  a  ttcho- 
laHic  charactor,  ikom  which  it  waa  in  part  reUerad  by 
tike  introduction  of  tfw  Idea  of  the  OxMNHl,  aa  a  flooi- 
«trurti.<>  ]irinciple  of  the  system.  Jobn  dwwdMi 
tiaiood  in  the  German  Reformed  theology  (bom  at 
Bmnen  1608,  died  1699X  flnt  developed  the  syetem 
aader  this  point  of  view,  the  effiBct  of  which  was  to  in- 
trodoce  hiiitorical  facts  and  elements,  and  a  distinctive 
ethical  idea  (a  covenant  implying  mutual  ri^ht;'),  into 
the  baart  of  tlie  ayxteai,  aaid  to  baniah  tlie  klea  of  the 
#viBB  aovareignty  aa  mein  will.  OBeeriaa  distiiw 
irnished  hetwr^m,  1.  The  covenant  before  tli>'  F.ill,  the 
aerenant  of  works;  and,  2.  The  coveuant  after  the 


Fdl,  the  eovanant  of  grace.  The  latter  eovanant  em. 

liraces  a  threefnM  ccnnuiny:  (1)  The  economy  before 
tf)(«  law;  (2)  The  economy  under  the  law;  (8)  I  he 
economv  of  the  Gospel.  See  his  ^'ununa  DotHruur  de 
Fadare'et  Tt$Ummti$  Dei,  1648.  Ueppa  aays:  "The 
fruit  of  his  influence  was  to  lead  the  Befbnned  theohv 
glauii  back  to  the  frectluin  of  the  Wor<l  of  (In.l.  ili-iiv- 
ering  it  from  the  txindagc  of  a  traditional  fichulasti* 
cism."  This  type  of  Calriniam  waa  atill  farther  da> 
veloped  in  the  writings  of  litaon,  Doetrina  Fadenm 
l<i'.)8 :  of  Kurmann  of  Utrecht  (f  1679).  Sywiptis  T'heo. 

l,,f/i<r  tt  (K<imo:iiiir  FatlfTUm  /W.  1(571  ;  Heiihtnus  of 

Leyden  (f  1670),  Ci»yu$  Tkeol.  VkritL  Hoiil ;  and  esp^ 
dally  of  Witrfoa  «f  Loydan  (f  1706X  wboee  £00*0*9 

0/  the  Cavenctntt  (1694)  was  translated  into  Englbh 
(Lond.  1763;  reipMsed  ed.  Edinb.  1771,  ISfKl ;  New  York, 
3  vols.  17'.».S).  This  theology  of  the  covenants  also 
atiaped,  to  a  ocmsiderable  extent,  tlie  Befonnod  eystem 
aa  it  wai  adopted  in  Eagiaail,  Bwdiand,  and  America. 
It  is  clearly  raeofriaad  In  tho Wwtminster  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Catechlsnia.  Later  writers  divide  the 
covenant  of  grace  into  two  parts,  viz.  the  covenant  of 
redemptkm  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the 
ooveMHit  of  gvaoa  between  God  and  Ua  people  In 
Christ.  On  this  important  phase  of  the  Calvinistic 
tliJ-olo^y,  s(»c  Ebrani,  iMymaiil,  i,  CO  sq. ';  (iass,  <i«- 
tchichtr  der  Proteri.  DognuUik,  lid.  2, 1857 ;  Schweizer, 
GhMbmtUkn  dtt  Emmg.  nformirtm  Kircke,  %  fida. 
1844,  andalaoldaMeilanfteieOwCrat^^ 
11*54;  S  hnockanbnrger,  l'<  ■f/'nrhmil'-  li  irddivng  der 
lidhcrisi  heit  tmd  reformist  n  Lf  hrbt  f/riJ^it,  1856 ;  G. 
Frank,  C,t$chickU  der  Pmiett.  Tked,  2  Bde.  UM;  alao 
Heppe,  Dagmttik  d.  dmltoAea  ProtetUaiti»mm$^  1^  901; 
DoffmaHk  dtr  tmg.-rtf.  Kireke,  i,  278;  and  the  attl> 
cle  Fri'i  UAL  TiiKotxKiY. 

IV.  iloderaU  CnlrinuU.  —  This  phrase  designate* 
those,  especially  in  F.ngland  and  America,  who,  whila 
adhering  to  the  Calvinistic  aa  oontnwtad  with  the  Ar- 
mintan  system,  have  yet  reeeded  from  aome  of  the  ex- 
trL'ine  ■■latriiitMits  of  the  former,  c-ftwially  upon  the 
two  articles  of  lieprobation  and  tlte  K.xtent  of  the 
Atonement.  See  Dr.  E.  Willijims,  Drfence  of  Modem 
CahmUm,  1813;  Senium  and  Ckargea,  p.  128,  and 
pendix,  p.  .'199.  Dr.  Williams  aays :  "  Reproba^,  or 
'  priNli  ^tiiiafinn  to  death  or  misery  as  the  end,  and  to 
sin  aa  the  means,'  I  call  an  ^impure  mixture'  with  Cal- 
vhiinn,  aa  having  no  foundadon  altfMr  In  the  real 
meaning  of  Holy  Writ,  or  in  the  natoM  of  things; 
except,  indecil,  we  nwan  by  it,  what  no  one  qneetioM, 
a  dctermiantiou  to  punish  tli>'  ^^uilty."  He  calls  tliis 
a  "  'eiatore,'  beeaoae  ita  cennection  with  predestine* 
tien  toWfcla  aiMtiwy  and  fcrced;  'laynw/  becanaa 
the  supposition  it«df  la  a  fbol  aapioion  npon  the  di> 

vino  character." 

The  other  point  on  which  the  moderate  C.ilviniaia 
modified  tlie  eyatem  is  the  natara  and  extent  of  tha 
atoning  worlc  of  Cltriat.  Sirist  OalTlnim  aiaerta  that 

the  Lord  .Tesns  Christ  made  atonement  to  God  by  his 
death  only  for  the  sins  of  those  to  whom,  in  the  sover- 
eign good  pleasure  of  the  Almighty,  the  benefits  of  his 
death  shall  be  Anally  applied.  By  this  dednltion,  tba 
OKtent  of  Christ's  atonement,  as  a  provision,  Is  limited 
to  those  who  ultlm.itely  enji  y  its  fruits  ;  it  is  restrict- 
ed to  the  elect  of  God.  Botii  .>>trii  t  and  Moderate  Cal- 
riniats  agree  as  to  the  intrinsi<  ^vllrtll  <>f  the  atona> 
ment,  and  as  to  its  final  application.  It  has  lieaa 
asserted  (e.  g.  by  Amyraat,  q.  v.)  that  Calvin  himself 
h.  Ill  tn  ^1  in  r:il  n  demptlon  ;  and  certainly  his  lan- 
guage in  his  Comm.  in  Job,  iii,  15, 16,  and  in  1  Tim.  ii, 
0,  seems  fidriy  to  aasert  the  doetoine.  Comp.  Kletcheiv 
Works  (N.  Y.  ed.  ii,  71);  bat  eee  alao  Canningham, 
The  Re  f<irm«r$  (Easay  vii).  Aa  to  the  variations  of 
tiio  Calvinistic  confessions,  see  .Smith's  Ilagenliach, 
//Mtoy  DoetriiteSf  ft  249.  In  the  French  Reformed 
Cbnreb,  tiio  divlnea  of  Saomor,  Camero,  Amyrsldoa, 
an<l  Plni  n  ii"  maint.itned  universal  grace  (see  articlee 
on  the»e  uonies).    The  luiglish  divinea  who  attended 
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the  Synod  of  Dorl  (Hull,  Hale,  Davenant)  all  advoca- 
ted general  atonement,  in  which  they  Mere  followed 
bj  Baxter  iUmeerttd  tUdemfUmi  MetMm  Tkadogi- 
eat  Onm,  Ufe  of  Baxter,  ii,  64).  Tfa*  **iaodrinta*' 
doctrine  ail  to  the  nature  of  thi*  atonement  is,  in  brief, 
that  it  conaiats  in  "  tliat  satisfaction  for  sin  which  waa 
fwadend  to  God  as  moral  governor  of  the  world  by  the 
obadiance  unto  daatli  «f  Us  ton  Jtmu  Cbriat.  This 
Mtlifaction  pn-KcrrM  tiie  nfhority  of  moral  gov- 
ernment of  (li.d,  and  yet  enables  liiin  tn  fiir^:ivi'  !-in- 
Dera.  That  thi;i  for^^iveness  could  not  be  given  by 
GodlrfllMWtatuncmintcon»titalMltellMienttijr."  Sec 
ATonnnafT.  That  Christ's  atonement  was  sufficient 
fyr  all,  that  it  is  actually  af>plied  only  t«)  the  elect,  and 
thBt  it  t'liliancP!*  the  guilt  of  those  w  hn  ifji  i  t  it,  is  now 
almost  uoiveraally  conceded  by  tlve  different  achooU. 
But  its  onhrcraality,  as  a  proTMin,  ]■  alio  ■wiMtwl 
the  nio<lenite  Calvinists,  M-ith  some  modUcililNU III  ttM 
stat<  intMit  of  it8  nature.  The  English  vlewa  utDfha 
ii.it ur>-  uf  the  atonement  are  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing extract*:  Dr.  Magee  (fimtieAumement)  says,  "The 
HMrifie*  erChriat  wh  iMT«r  doonad  by  any,' who  did 
not  wi^l)  to  calumniate  the  doctrine  of  atononient,  to 
have  ttuuk  (Iml  placable,  but  merely  viewed  as  the 
means  appointed  by  divine  wUdom  by  which  to  be- 
■tow  forgiTaieM.  Bat  atUl  it  U  doaianded,  in  what 
ynef  can  tb«  daatli  oTCIirtat,  eonridend  aa  a  laerifice 
of  expiation,  he  cDiiceived  to  opprate  to  the  remission 
of  sin,  unlciis  by  the  appeasing  of  a  Being  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  forgiven  us  ?  To  this  the 
of  tbe  Cttriatian  is,  I  know  imM^  nor  doM  U 
to  know,  in  mlol  waamr  flio  laerMca  of  Chrftt  b 
nectii!  witli  the  for^rivenesis  of  -in-:  it  i^*  <'niiU(;h  that 
this  is  dcclaroil  by  (iod  t<»  be  the  nutUum  through 
which  my  salvation  is  effected :  I  pretend  not  to  dive 
Into  Uie  coondlt  of  the  Almighty.  I  submit  to  his  wis- 
dom, and  I  wilt  not  reject  his  grace  because  his  mode 
of  Miiic  lisjifinj^  it  is  not  within  my  coniprt'lu  nhion." 
Andrew  Fuller,  in  his  Caivinistic  tmd  iSocinian  <!>'^^- 
fmw  compartd  (Letter  vii),  strongly  roprobatat  the 
idea  of  placating  the  Divine  Being  by  an  atonement, 
"contending  that  the  atonement  is  the  fffrrt,  and  not 
the  cattAT  of  divine  love"  to  men;  and  in^iists  "that 
Um  contraiy  is  a  grots  miarepressatatioa  of  the  Cal- 
Tlniila  in  gananl,"  tiioagh  It  mast  bo  eoufcsaed  seme 
Oahrinist-t  Imvp  ■^\\cn  too  much  rountenanr«'  to  such 
an  Idea.  Mr.  Fuller  a(bb,  "  If  we  auy  a  wiiy  was 
opened  by  the  death  ofChri.-'t  for  the  free  and  consist- 
ant  axardss  oC  mercy  in  all  the  methods  which  sotot- 
algB  wifdon  saw  Ht  to  adi^  perhaps  wa  sitdl  faiehide 
araiy  matorini  idon  wUclrtha  8cii|i>uias  giva  ns  of 

that  important  event." 

V.  Farthar  modifications  In  the  Caivinistic  system 
have  been  made  io  this  ooontry  through  the  influence 
of  tiio  so-caUad  Hsw<-EifOLAin>  TmntooY,  sspadally 

as  set  forth  in  the  writinps  of  Jonathan  Edward?  nnd 
bis  successors.  In  respect  to  original  sin,  the  elder 
Edwards,  in  his  work  on  that  subject,  advocated  the 
modiata  tathar  tlian  the  immadiato  impntatioo  of 
Adam's  flnt  shi  to  his  posterity.   On  Hie  natnre  of 

virtue  he  intrwlncnd  nn  inii^ortnnt  miMlificntion, .  in 
malting  locf  lo  being  (in  the  two  forms  of  love  of  be- 
aarolanoa  and  love  of  complaeaaey)  to  constitute  the 
essence  of  virtue.  On  the  nature  of  the  atonement  he 
made  no  modification.  lie  also  distinguished  more 
carefully  than  had  previoush*  lieen  done  l>etween  nat- 
ural ability  and  moral  inability,  and  this  distinction 
was  flufbar  elaborated  bjr  tka  ywMigar  Sdwaida,  who 
aLuo  represented  the  atonement  as  consisting  in  a  satis- 
faction to  the  general  rather  than  the  distributive  Ju.<i- 
tice  of  CtA.  Hopkins  and  Emmons  carried  out  the»e 
▼laws  still  fiuther,  but  under  the  influenoa  (aspacially 
In  tha  casa  of  EtamioBs)  of  tha'aoptalapaaiian  schema.  { 
Tbe^e  discussions  extended  from  New  Kn:.:1and  into 
the  I'rcgliyterian  Church.  The  i>artie8  there  known 
as  Old  an<l  New  School  diffier  chieHy  on  the  following 

articles:  1.  Impatation  of  ain,  whsthar  ii  ba  immadi- 


ate  or  mediate;  2.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  atona* 
ment;  8.  Ability  and  inability. 

For  the  liistory  of  the  development  of  Calvinism,  see 
RnronRDCllVRCH.  FortheAntinomianand  eMrenic 
supralapsurian  developments  of  CaK  iniMu,  f-ee  Anti- 
nomiaxism;  Crisi*;  HoPKiKsiANS.  For  certain  mit- 
igated schomsaaf  CiMaism,  sea  AMYBAUmit;  Bax- 
TEK  ;  Camsko.  On  two  of  the  princi[>Ie5  which  dis- 
tinguish the  lO^Ued  Moderate  CalviniMU,  viz.  d.) 
the  universality  of  the  atonement,  see  Atonkmknt; 
Kedfjiptiox  ;  (2.)  Tha  natural  ability  of  all  men  to 
repent,  seo  IvABitJTT;  Ns«r-Eimijum  TnoLooT. 

VI.  /iferolvrv.  —  The  Uteratorc  of  the  Caivinistic 
controversy  is  enormous.    The  princi|K)l  lKK)ks  only 
can  tic  named  hire:  Calvin, /iwrt/u/um/'j Z«in>;lius, 
Brtvii  I$eu/ogti  Comm.  4»  rera  tt /tdta  retigioHti  the 
OolillMsiBiis  of  tha  Rafemed  CbtMkn,  fdTW  In  Aa> 
gusti,  Corpu$  Libromm  Symhttlicorum  (IS^^).  or  in  Nie- 
meyer,  Collfcti"  Ccnj'fMionum  (1K40):  the  Westminster 
CnnfesMon  (1*;4><);  the  Decrees  of  the  Svno<l  of  Dort 
(1619).   The  chief  Caivinistic  writers  of 'tha  Ifith  and 
17th  oaatoriea  wok  Baia,  Ballingar,  Alstedt,  Wblt. 
tjift,  Cartwright,  Cri.-p,  Perkins,  I^ighlon,  Baxter 
(moderate),  Owen,  Howe,  liidgely,  Gomar,  Alting, 
Kivetus,  Heidegger,  Turretin,  Pictet.   Of  the  ll^th  and 
liHh  centuriea  Uie  following  are  selected:  Stsflisi^ 
Wyttenbach,  GUI,  Toplady,ErBkinc,  Dick,  Hill,  Biwk- 
inriil^,'o,  Knimmacher.    Of  the  new  American  (x  l.oi  l : 
lulwani",  lU'llaniy,  Ijnmons,  Dwigbt,  West,  Smalley, 
etc.,  who-M!  inHuenco  w«»  ^een  in  England  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Foliar,  BylaDd,  Hall,  Jay,  Fye  Smith,  and 
Chalmcn.   The  stMalled  Old  Calvfaiism  has  prodoced 
few  writerf  of  Lite  in  F.nj^l.iiid.    It  i,«  aMy  defended  in 
America  by  the  I'rinceton  theologians.    For  the  his* 
torical  treatment  of  the  subject,  see  Gill,  Catue  of  God 
and  Trvth.  pt.  iv  ;  Neander,  Uitlorg  of  Ik^gma*  (1.  c); 
Hagenliach,  Uisi.  of  Doctrina  (ed.  by  Smith,  §  219- 
•1-1T)\  Kl.ranl,  Chr,:<il.  /h>r/m,itU;  §  17 ~ [>l.  ixud  i  [M- 
•  ii  "i;  Woniack,  t'alciuittic  Cabinet  Vniockti;  Watson, 
ThiiJtfj,  Jnttittttet,  pt.  ii,  cb.  xxvOi;  Hamnaui,  Gla> 
scAicAto  der  Prot.  Ihymatil  (Leips.  1842);  Gass,  Ge- 
tchickU  der  Prot.  Di>gmutik  (Berlin,  1864)  ;  Heppe, 
iMnpnatik  tier  t'rafiff.-L'f/'D'i.  Kin  he  (Ell>erfeld,  18til); 
Mozley,  AugtutmHm  iMtctrime  qf  Predettimatkm  (Lond. 
1856);  arutmm  Bummiramw,  Jan.  1886,  170  sq.; 
Nicholls,  Cdlnnitm  and  Arvtinlnnism  compartd  (I^md. 
1824,  2  vols.  8vo)  is  very  full  as  to  English  writ- 
era,  and  aliound.s  in  valuable  citations,  but  is  desti» 
tote  of  scientific  arrangement ;  Cunningham,  nUtoi^ 
ieat  TVoIn^y  (1M2>;  Ditto,  Tieologjf  of  the  Heformn- 
tion  {\^(J2)  ;  Mill.  Irrturet  on  IH  iui'ij.  chap.  xi.  For 
the  later  foniis  of  Calvinism,  especiiilly  in  America, 
see  Tyler,  JJittary  of  the  AVw  JIaren  Theologg  (1837); 
Beecher,  ilieira  m  Ikeology ;  Kic^  (Hd  and  A'ev  .sch/jolg 
(1853) ;  Bangs,  Emn  of  /f,^>ti$mamm  181&) ;  Hodg- 
son, .NVtp  l>innity  (1H3'J  i ;  Fi.-'k,  The  Calririiair  C<mtn>. 
ver*tf;  and  especially,  on  the  whole  subject,  Warren, 
Sytlematitche  Tkeolci^ie,  §  24  (Bremen,  1866,  8vo).  Po- 
lemical works  against  Calvinism :  (a)  XaMeron,  Chem- 
nitz, in  his  Ijoei  TkeoUgid ;  DaonbaQer,  Boimotia 
."^pin'tui  Cfilrin  (IG.^4)  ;  Feucrl'orn,  Fpiti  vu  J-.'rror.  Cith. 
(ItJiil)  ;  (b)  Arminitm  atul  Mrth>ditt  (besides  thoee 
above  named) :  Annlnius,  Episcopius,  I.imltorch,  Cuiw 
cellieus  (writings  Ksnerslly);  Wesley  (H'oriai,  see  In- 
dex) ;  Fletcher,  Ckeck$  to  Antinomiamgm,  etc. ;  Wat- 
son. Th'ol.  InttitvtetfVol.  Ii;  Goodwin,  !{>'!> -'p  im  /.V- 
deemed;  Foster,  Caimnim  a$  it  i$;  (c)  UiUr  iiermm 
writert:  Ebrard,  in  his  DogmatUt  (Kunigsl>erg,  1851, 
2  vols.  8vo)  ;  Lange,  die  Ltkre  der  keil.  Schriflen  mm 
der  frtien  tmd  allgememen  Gnade  Gottes  (Elherf.  1681, 
hvoV    Writers  on  speciiil  topics,  o.       Klectinn.  Re- 
demption, Predestination,  etc.,  will  ba  named  under 
thosa  haada  respectively.  8aa  AmmumsMt  Blmv 

nox;  Fedkbal  TuBObOOTi  GbMB{  TBMtmmMM 

TIOH;  SArRAMKWTS. 

Calviniata,  (1.)  a  name  fornmrly  used  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  to  dasignato  all  members  of  tha  so- 
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etOed  Bt/bnmd  eboKliM,  M  AtttDKatdnd 

httfipmn  Church.    It  is  still      U!:«><I  to  « 
tent,  e9|>ecially  iu  Franco  anri  Au.'-tria. 

(2.)  It  u  now  generally  in  um  to  designate  those 
wbo  raoeiT*  Um  tbaokigical  tenati  of  CaliHn,  without 
ngard  to  Chnieh  «r  Met.  See  CAi.m;  CALYtinsK. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  Ifith  century  the  R'  formrd 
churches  of  Switzerland,  Hunjjar}',  France,  Girniany, 
and  Holland  were  all  Calvimatic  in  this  sense;  nuw 
Dm.  proportion  of  Calriaisto  in  gome  of  them  is  small. 
n»  Presbjterira  dmrebM  of  England,  Scotland,  Iro- 
kad,  and  AnBcrica  are,  with  ft  w  fxccptious,  Calviniiu 
tic.  So  also  are  many  of  the  Independent  and  Con- 
gregational chunhe^,  both  in  England  and  America, 
In  tbs  Chncch  of  Knj^>nd,  and  the  Proteataut  Episco- 
pal Chnrch  oftfa*  UaHwI  SUtes,  Calvinism  prorails  to 
s  c«rtaii^extent,  but  letati^tio!^  are  wanting.  Ri.«hop 
Burgeaa  remarks  that  "although  the  Church  of  Eng- 
kad  had  been  represented  at  the  Synod  of  Dort^  its 
clergy  acquiesced  not  at  all  in  the  determination  of 
that  a»s«mbly,  and  the  Msbopa  who  were  there  were 
amimi;  thf  l;i>t  of  thr  ir  onler  who  hiivc  wrilti  ii  upon 
the  sale  which  was  there  triiunptuuit.  The  Calvinism 
«r«lw  CAardi  grair  Aifater  tffl  H  iemdj  ttragghd. 
It  was  not  so  OMMk  orercome  by  direct  asMialts  as 
sappLintcd  throng  flie  more  ccclesiaytical  spirit  which 
predominated  at  the  Kestx>rati(<n.  For  a  century  after, 
ita  Toioo  ma  almoat  unheard,  except  along  with  the 
kng^tKMm  of  WMsfioM,  ud  tim  it  traa  nneh 
more  than  OTerbalanced  by  the  Armininniym  of  Wesi- 
ley.  Within  the  last  century  it  has  hwn  revived  in 
tlw  writings  of  many  pious  men,  l>ut  can  searoely  bo 
viawed  as  having  v«rjr  laigaly  affected  tho  prsvnlont 
iHeUpg  of  Epii<copalhns,  eitMr  in  Onat Britain  or  in 
Aromoa"  (Hib'iiithtrn  Sacra,  18C3,  p.  SC.'?).  The  Dutch 
Befarmed  Church,  the  larger  part  of  the  Baptista  and 
of  tkn  WoUi  MiillioJIrta,  «•  abo  CSalTlniila. 

Calvisius,  Sf.tii,  or  Kalwitz,  a  cdehratcd  chro- 
nolqgist,  was  bom  at  Gonchleben,  Thuringia,  Feb.  20,  { 
UU.   HeiCvdM«tn«ikcBliaaMiiaiid1lagdabwK,  j 

whf-r*'  he  gained  his  bread  by  ^inginir  in  the  street."*,  I 
an'l  laid  by  enough  to  support  him  at  the  Academy  of 
Relmstidt,  whither  he  went  in  1579,  and  thence  to  ; 
Ldpeic   Ho  gained  a  profound  knowlodga  of  mnaic,  | 
dnouukigy,  aatronumj,  and  Hebmr.    Ho  died  at ! 
Leipic  Nov.  2^1,  1618^  loKring,  besides  other  work?, 
Eaorfa/io  du'irum  qmuAnuuH  circa  annum  Xatipitatis  i 
tt  UmjtHM  Sfitu'ftmi  Christi  (Erfurdt,  1610,  4to);  also,  | 
£lnu^mCalmdarnOnforkmi(fitidtl\>ag,mJ:).  But 
bis  prindpal  work  b  entitled  Opm  Cknmolofft'rum,  "ex 
auctoritate  poti'f^imnm  Sanct.  Scrijitura-  ct  Iii'^lorico- 
mtn  fide  dignissimorum,  ad  motum  luniinariuni  ca-lcs- 
tiam  tempora  ct  annos  distingucntium"  (Frankfort,  [ 
inliiS  1604  and  1684).   In  this  wolk  he  endeaTored  to  ' 
Mpfily  Um  defbete  and  oorreet  tbe  errors  of  Seallger 
and  other  chronnloptt?,  hy  having  recourse  ti>  astro- 
nomical calculations,  in  order  to  fix  the  prccioe  time 
of  different  events.    For  this  porpoM  he  calctdated  I 
MR  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  eclipses.    John  Kep-  ' 
Vr.  Darld  Ptoeu.*,  and  others  warmly  attacked  his 
*f'rk  on  it*  nj  p.-.irance.  liut  Scaliger  Hjiokt'  of  it  in  the 
bij;be*t  tennji,  declaring  it,  in  a  letter  to  Isaac  Casan- 
^"^tobeacciirg<MJWMmclro«fCTis.  Calvirine's  works 
WiBHrted  in  the  Koinan  Index.^ — Hocfer,  Puv;.  Gtnr- 
1ifc,Tlii,  278;  Landon,  EccUt.  Dictionary,  ii,  60o. 

Omaldnlea  (CamnUuhm,  CamaJf1vUm»t»,  Onl> 
^!'  'r'  1,  Ittau).  a  religions  onler  founded  at  unit  1009  ],y 
Somiuitlas,  who  built  a  monastery  at  Campo  Maldoli, 
«  Cunaldoli,  a  Tillago  thirty  miles  east  of  Florence, 
aad  belonging  to  a  lord  named  Maldoli,  whence  the 
«der,  some  time  after  the  death  of  Romoaldu^,  took 
its  naaw.    Up  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  they 
boK  the  name  of  their  founder,  and  were  called  Bomu- 
aUmet.  The  SMaka  obaorTothe  ralaof  StBeao^Het,  | 
»Hh  Wime  alteration*  and  additions,  and  combine  the 
ttraotntic  and  eremitical  life.   At  first  they  wore  a 


btadt  dfwa;  bat  Ronmaldaa,  baring  aeen  a  Tirien  of 

hll  HMMlkl  mounting  a  ladder  towiinl  heaven,  and  all 
elotbod  in  white,  changed  their  habit  from  block  to 
white.  In  the  seventeenth  and  ei|^tecnth  wmtlirjaa, 
the  order  waa  divided  into  fivo  ^WfglWgetllimt,  wider  eo 
many  generals  or  majors,"  wlfh  about  SOOO  mem* 
bcrs.  The  lifi-  of  tho'^r'  hiTtnit.s  wn.s  originuUv  verv 
severe ;  liut,  like  mwt  other  orders,  lu  it  grew  rich,  it 
Itecamc  corrupt.  They  were  re-formed  in  1481  by  En- 
gcne  IV,  and  again  in  1518.  A  new  order,  with  a 
stridar  nda,  was  fbnned  by  Gustiniani  in  1530,  and 
since  that  time  lioth  di\isi(iiis  cxi^t  independently. 
They  appear  never  to  have  had  an  esUblUbment  in 
England.  In  France  there  was  but  one  convent  of 
Camaldulea  or  Camaldoli,  viz.,  at  Grosbois.  nr  nr  Par- 
is. They  were  of  tbe  congregation  of  "  Our  Lady  of 
Consolation."  The  < 'ain.iliiulc  cwnohites,  to  whom 
Pope  Grcgoiy  XYI  belonged,  bare  their  principal  con« 
vent  at  Komo,  and  a  flnr  noM  koasas  fai  Ita^,  with 


alx>nt  one  hundred  meml>ers.  The  hermits  are  a  little 
more  numerous,  counting  upward  of  two  hundred 
nicmhcnt,  with  two  majors  at  Camaldoli  and  Monta 
Corona,  near  Ferugia.  Their  conrenta  are  likewiia 
all  in  Italy,  with  tin  exceptfcm  of  one  in  Poland. 
There  was  also  a  conrrri'^.ition  nf  CinuiMulc  nuns, 
founded  Ity  the  fourtii  g<  tRral  of  Camaldules,  Rudol- 
phuj,  in  10^6,  at  Mncellano,  in  Tuscai^.  They  had 
in  the  aerenteentb  oantuy  tw«nl74iiw  oaaventa,  of 
which,  in  1800,  only  two  were  left,  aft  Bema  and  ai 
Florence.— Fehr,  Ge$ek.  der  ^f^•nrh.tnrim,  I,  08  aq.; 
Uelyot,  r/rr/.  Il<H^.  i,  577;  Ijindon,  /Jcc/.  Diet.  H,  606. 

Cambridge  Manuscript  (Codkx  Cantabbi- 
onmia,  from  its  present  place  of  deposit),  coiled  also 
CoDBX  BmtM  (fhnn  Its  depositor),  usually  designated 
as  D  of  tbe  Goapela  and  Acts,  is  one  of  the  mm't  im- 
portant un<  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  It  contains  the 
Greel(  text,  with  a  Latin  translation  on  the  opposite 
page,  of  the  entire  four  Gospels  (in  the  order  UattlMW, 
John,  Mark,  Luke)  and  Acts*,  with  several  gaps  (Matt. 
1,  1  20;  vi,  20  ix,  2;  xxvii,  2  12 ;  John  i,  16-iH, 
26;  Acts  siii,  -2^  X,  14;  xxi,  2-10, 16-18  [which  pas- 
sago  seems  to  have  been  extant  in  Wetstein's  time] ; 
xxU,  10  20,  29-zxviii,  81,  In  all  which  tito  Creekh 
wholly  abcent;  and  Matt,  iii,  7  Ifi;  Mark  xvi,  l'>  20; 
John  xviii,  14-xx,  13,  where  the  Greek  has  l»een  sup- 
plied  by  a  scribe  not  earlier  than  the  tenth  centmryj 
besides  about  as  numeroiu  omissions  and  similar  ran* 
totatiMis  of  the  LaUm,  bat  nosHy  at  dlflbrant  ^dana 

from  the  foregoing),  and  a  few  verFem  of  the  ciftinlic 
Epistles  (John  iii,  11-15,  in  the  i>atin  only),  wliiih 
once  stood  entire  between  the  Gospels  and  A<  ts.  The 
MS.  Is  a  quarto  rolnmo,  10  inches  high  by  8  broad, 
consisting  of  414  learee  (11  of  tbem  more  or  Ims  raatl> 
liite<l,  and  0  others  by  Inter  hands),  with  but  one  col- 
umn on  each  page,  the  Greek  lieing  on  the  left  page 
and  the  I^tin  on  the  right.  The  vdlOB  ia  not  vtty 
fine.  There  are  83  linea  on  each  page,  and  tliaaa  SM 
of  unequal  length,  the  MS.  being  arranged  in  danssa 
or  erri'\('i,  and  the  com'spon'ling  one»  in  tfie  I^t.  and 
Gr.  as  nearly  an  [Mis^^ihle  opjK)cite  each  other.  It  has 
not  the  large  Kfpt'iXuia  or  EuFeliian  canons,  hut  only 
the  Ammonian  sections,  and  these  often  incorrectly 
]  1  ix  r|,  olivioiifly  by  a  later  hand.  The  learea  are 
arranged  in  quires  of  1  slieet"  leaves)  each,  the  nu- 
meral "  i^i^iatures"  of  which  arc  set  by  tbe  fin>t  hand 
low  in  the  margin  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page  of  each. 
It  originally  consistetl  of  upward  of  64  quires,  and  one 
of  the  gaps,  which  omits  67,  ending  with  8  John,  11, 
would  he  too  great  a  space  for  all  the  <  anonii  al  F.[>is^ 
ties  merely.  The  first  three  lines  of  each  book  were 
wrttlsn  in  br^ilit  red  ink,  wbieb  was  also  oeearioaally 
employed  elsewhere  by  way  of  omnment.  The  char- 
acters Ix-tray  a  later  age  than  Codices  Alexandrinus, 
Yatieanus,  and  Ephraemi  (A,  B,  and  C),  and  capitals 
occur  as  in  Codex  Siiiaiticus  (X).  Its  Alexandrine 
forms  would  argue  an  Eg^'ptian  origin,  but  tbe  fact  of 
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the  Latin  tran»<lation 
shows  that  it  is  a  West- 
«ni  copy.  It  is  a^sign- 
•d  wMi  great  proba>. 
billty  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tDry.  It  i*  chiefly  re- 
martililo  Car  Its  bold 
«ld«xlMttlT«  ioterpo- 
IstloiM,  ■moonttng  to 
some  six  hundred  in 
tlie  Acta  alone,  on 
whidi  aoeouDt  It  has 
been  cantioualy  em- 
ployed by  critics,  not- 
withstandintr  it*  pn^at 
antiquity,  iiee  CaiT* 
ICINM  (BibuOAL). 

This  MS.  was  pre- 
•flnt«d  to  Cambrid^ 

University  In  I08I  liy 
Theodore  Bcza,  who 
•ays  he  obtainod  itdoiw 
ing  the  FVench  wars 
in  15G2,  when  it  was 
found  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  IreiUBiis  at 
Ljrons,  and  doobdeaa 
rescued  by  some  Hu- 
guenot soldier.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the 
same  noted  as  /3  in  the 
margin  of  Stephens's 
third  edition.  It  was 
first  coniplftfdy  exam- 
ined by  Patrick  Young, 
the  libmiAn  of  Charles 
T,  sad  Best  coltated 
by  Usher  for  Wnlton  n 
I'rJyglot.  I)r.  Kipling 
_      ^  published  it  In  ftill 

8(M  O   I  "         fiw-simile  types, 

^  ^t  ^  with  the  uncritical 

in^trtii'ii  (if  many  of 
the  marginal  readings 
by  the  second  hand 
into  the  text  (Oadex 
Tkeodori  Btza  Cnnfa- 
briffimi-i,  179:1,  2  vol;", 
fol.).  Scrivener  has 
since  lepvinled  It  move 
carefully  in  ordinary 
types,  with  introduc- 
tion, annotations,  and 
exact  fao-aimilea  (Co- 
ia  BeuBf  etc.,  Lond. 
18Si,  8vo).— Scriven- 
er, Introd,  p.  9G  sq. ; 
Tregelles  In  Home's 
Intmd.  (new  ed.)^  iv, 
p.  I(i9si].  SeeHAKm 
sruiiTS  (HinucAi.). 
Cambridge  Platform,  a  systcm^of  Church  dis- 
cipline agr«o<l  upon  by  the  elders  and  measeagers  of 
the  New  Eni,'l.ind  churches,  assembled  In  B}'nod  at 
Oamt>ri<Ip-,  lG\x.  The  object  of  the  synod  was  to  de- 
fine iicrunitcly  the  ccrlL"'iu.'.tical  positinti  of  the  Now 
England  churches.  In  nutters  of  faith  they  were 
agnodibot  therv  wove  dlAfSBOM  In  TSgatd  to  Cbvtch 
gOfiminent,  some  lieinp  inclined  to  a  more  strict  Prcs- 
byterlanism,  some  to  a  more  loose  Independency,  while 
the  j^eat  majority  were  Connro^ationalists. 

As  regards  doetrme^  the  synod  declared  their  adhe- 
sioii  to  the  Westminster  OoolbsslOn;  hot  they  did  not ! 
arrept  that  ronfcfsion  in  regard  to  discipline,  but  pro- 
cefrl.  il  to  construct  a  platform,  of  which  we  give  the 
foliowiiif;  abstract:  It  declares  that  the  /orm  of  Church 
goveromeat  ia  oae,  immotable,  and  prescribed  in  the  [ 
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Word  of  God.  The  Church  in  general  consists  of  the 
whole  company  of  the  redeemed,  but  the  state  of  the 
visible  Church  militanti  walking  in  order,  was  befora 
thehnreeoBomicalfOrlnfluDniee;  naderthebw,  aa- 
tion:d  ;  since  Christ,  only  conf^cpitional.  "The  mat- 
ter of  the  visible  Church  in  quality  consists  of  sainte 
by  calling;"  and  in  quantity  "a  church  ought  not  to 
be  ef  gnaternamber  thnn  may  oediaaiily  meet  togeth- 
er eoDirenteotly  fn  one  place,  nor  fbwer  than  can  con- 
veniently carry  on  church  work."  Tlie  saint*  must 
have  a  visible  political  union  amon((  themselves,  and 
this  form  is  tlM  visible  covenant  whereby  they  giva 
themselves  ap  to  the  Lord,  to  the  observing  of  the  <w- 
dlnances  of  Christ  together  In  the  same  society.  The 
supreme  power  in  the  Church  Wlongs  to  Jesus  Christ; 
subordinate  power,  as  extraordinary,  to  apostles,  etc ; 
as  ordinary,' to  evwyportiealBr  church.  Thl^^eswitB 
a  church  are  necessary  to  Its  well-belnf;,  but  not  to  its 
existence.  The  extraordinary,  as  apo^tlcH.  are  tcna- 
ynirary ;  the  ordinary,  which  are  elders  (or  hifhops) 
and  deacons,  are  perpetual.  There  is  a  difference  bo> 
tweenteaddngandmUngsUby.  Thomllaf  elder  b 
to  fcssist  the  teachinp  elder  in  rulirp:.  The  dear<m'$ 
office  is  confined  to  temporalities.  Church  offictm  are 
elected  by  the  chun  h  in  which  they  are  to  minister, 
and  the  church  n^y  depose^  as  well  as  elect  them, 
though  the  adrlee  of  nelglihoriBg  eborclieB  fat  each  ease 
should  l>e  sought.  Chun  h  officers  arc  to  be  ordained 
after  their  election  by  the  church;  ordination  is  the 
solemn  putting  a  man  into  his  place,  hot  does  not  ooa* 
stitata  an  officer.  As  the  people  augr  elect,  they  magr 
also  ordain ;  though,  where  there  are  eldenK  these,  as 

representing^  the  i  hurch,  arc  to  ixTform  the  service  of 
imix>sition  of  hands.  In  respect  to  Christ,  the  head, 
the  Church  is  a  monarchy;  in  respeet to  tfiO  htottM^ 
hood,  the  IkkIv,  it  reeemblee  a  demooncy ;  in  respeet 
tothe Presliytcry,  it isan aristocracy.  Church  govem- 
nu  nt  or  rule  is  placid  by  Christ  in  the  officers  of  the 
church,  who  arc  subject  to  the  power  of  the  church, 
and  who  pronounce  sentence  with  consent  of  the  cbaidl. 

In  a  rigtit  administration,  all  church  acta  proceed 
after  the  manner  of  a  mixed  administration.  There 
arc  rules  also  for  the  supjwrt  of  church  officers,  ad- 
mission and  dismission  of  members,  excommunication, 
etc.,  all  based  on  the  preceding  principles ;  and  ft  is 
declared  that  churches,  though  distinct  and  equal, 
ought  to  preserve  church  communion  with  each  other, 
1st,  by  way  of  mutual  care ;  2d,  by  way  of  consulta^ 
tion;  8d,  by  way  of  admoidtioa;  4th,  by  way  of  paik 
tidpatiea  la  acta  of  worship^  etc.;  5th,  by  way  of  ree> 
ommeniiatlon  ;  (>th,  by  way  of  ridief  and  succor.  In 
gathering  a  church,  this  communion  should  always  be 
attended  to. 

Syaods  accordiag  to  the  patteni  of  Acts  xt,  thoogh 
not  nosoMnj  to  tiie  being,  are  asefbl  fbr  tiie  we1l4io> 

ing  of  tilO  diurchcs.  They  arc  constituted  by  the 
cburchel^  sending  forth  elders  and  otlier  messengers  to 
meet  together  in  the  name  of  Christ.  A  magisttato 
has  power  to  oall  a  SToed,  lart  tho  coutitotuig  of  a 
synod  b  a  ebardi  act  Synods  are  aot  to  exerdse 
church  censures  by  way  of  di*ciidine,  but  to  dchato  and 
determine  the  principles  on  which  such  azi»  are  based, 
and,  so  far  as  caaooaaat  with  God's  Word,  they  are  to  ha 
received  with  reverence  and  submission.  Synods  are 
not  permanent  ecclesiasticsl  bodies.  An  article  on  the 
jKiwcr  (if  civil  magistrates  in  matters  ecclesi-uticjil  ( on*» 
(iletcs  the  platform. — Savage's  WuUhrop^  vol.  ii ;  Boo> 
ton  ed.  Cmnbridge  and  Sigbrook  Ptatfiimmf  Shodd, 
nist.  of  Doctrines,  ii,  482.    See  roNonroATioNAi.iSTS. 

Camb^aea  (Ka^/^i'T^Ci  *  Grecized  form  of  the 
old  Persic  K<Argi*/o,  a  Itsrd,**  Bawlinson,  AraAtW^ 
iii,  Mcond  Pershn  monarch  of  the  aaaM^  wa* 

the  son  of  Cyras  the  Orsat  (but  by  whs*  metfier  Is  db> 
pnted\  whom  he  succeeded,  B.C.  530,  In  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reifni  he  invaded  Egj-pt,  taking  offence,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (111,  1),  at  the  refusal  of  Amasis, 
the  father  of  Psammenitoa,  the  then  reigning  Egyptian 
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UiCvt»  #re  bim  bis  dangbter  in  OMfTfaige;  bat  Htm  I 

ntl  canse  of  the  cainpait;n  (comp.  Herodotus,  t,  77) 
was  the  ambition  of  Cambyiies  (see  Dahlmann,  Jlerod. 
p  W^)  to  accomplish  the  di-fi^i  of  hi*  futher  in  re-, 
corering  this  portion  of  Kebochadnezzar'a  conqoesta  i 
(m  Jcr.  zlHi ;  xlvi ;  Esdc  nts-zxxU ;  comp.  New-  | 
ton.  On  the  Pnipkeciet,  i,  357).     Sec  Cyrch.  F-jjA-pt 
ira»  suUlued,  according  to  Ctesiajt,  through  treachery ; 
according  to  Pantcnos  (vii,  9),  by  intrigue ;  but  ao- 
CQidiog  to  Harodotns,  in  •  pHdnd  battle,  after  which 
tte  whole  cooiiti^)  aa  also  tiie  O^fvulaiia  and  DucaUf 

fnbmiftt'-il  to  him.  He  prorrolfil  to  oxpciife  his  dc- 
tign  of  rviiucinj;  Etliiopia  also,  but  was  comitollcd  to 
retreat  for  want  of  provision*,  hi»  attack  on  Carthage 
baring  likewise  failed  throoi^  the  refiiMl  of  hit  Fba»- 
aideB  affiea  to  co-operate  wffh  bin  agaiut  their  own 
colony.  He  waa  thoa  defeated  in  his  plans),  which 
doubtless  contemplated  the  securinit;  to  Persia  the  car- 
aran  trade  of  the  Deeeit  (Herod,  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1-26;  Cte- 
riat,  Pert.  9 ;  Jnetfn.  i,  9;  coap.  Heeraa'a  AJHeemNo- 
tfnu,  i,  6).  Dfodonn  mjv,  faideed,  thai  be  peoetnled 
as  fiv  as  Mero*.  ami  evrn  founded  that  city,  naming 
It  after  his  mother ;  but  tiiis  statement  ia  equally  in- 
cecrect  (aee  Strabo,  pi.  790)  with  that  of  Joa^us,  who 
1^8  be  chanKed  ita  name  toMefot  in  honat  of  his  ais- 
ter  {Ant.  ii,  10,  2).  The  oondnct  of  Cambyses  after 
tliia  exbitiited  the  d-irkcist  rharactor  v{  tvrannv  to 
nch  an  extent  tliat  the  Egyptiana,  whom  lie  ruled 
«tt  an  iron  tmaj  (comp.  lea.  zlz,  4\  attrlboted  to 
lim  midness  as  the  puniiihmpnt  of  his  impiety,  and 
even  the  Persiaas  ever  after  styled  him  the  ''despot" 
(jttvToTTic,  Herod,  iii,  89).  Inde*-*!,  he  aji[ioar8  to  have 
bea  MitljiKt  to  qiileptk  fits  firom  hi*  birth  (Uo^ 
Sy,  and  Ua  befaawloT  arlnoed  a  Ttolesee  of  temper  boi^ 

derinp  upon  frcn/y.  He  is  said  to  h.ivn  nmrrji  r!  hU 
CWD  sister!),  and  to  have  brutally  killed  one  of  them 
iir  bewailing  the  execution  of  his  own  brother  Smer- 
dii  bgr  bk  order.  Uia  atrocities  provoke<l  an  inau^ 
reetioa,  beaded  bj  one  of  tfio  Ifagian  pricxts,  wbo  as- 
sumed the  name  of  the  murdered  prince  ".Sincnlis'' 
(q.  V.) ;  and,  as  Camby.^cs  was  marching  to  put  down 
tbe  pretender,  he  diiil  at  Ecbatana  of  an  accidental 
voaad  in  the  thigh,  B.C.  521,  leaving  no  heir  (Herod. 
Ml,  tl  eq.  Cteslas,  Enerpt.  Ptn.,  gives  a  somewhat 
diflivent  account  of  his  end,  ami  nlso  makes  his  reign 
algbtecn  years  ;  but  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  8tnm.  i, 
IK.  says  be  reigned  ten  yean).  See  Pkrsia.  He  is 
aamed  Kabmjifa  on  the  Persian  tablet  of  the  Behistun 
niscriptioD  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  il,  492,  493).  See  Cc 
SEiroRji  I.iHCKirTioNs.  Hi*  luiirif  n]»u  fiiii>cars  on 
Um  Egyptian  nxmiunenta  in  a  rojral  cartouch.  See 


Hiptvplvpli  of  Com  !>j/«5«. 

Caaahjies  is  probablj  tbe  *' Ahasnems"  mentioned 
ti  bra  hr,  e,  aa  tiha  1^Mi•B  Uiiff  addlWMd  bgr  tbe  en- 

emif-s  of  tbe  Jews  for  the  purpose  of  flrnstrating  the 
reliuilding  of  the  Temple,  B.C.  6'J9.  Josephus  also 
calU  this  monarch  Caatbftet,  the  $(m  of  Cynu,  and  be 
gires  the  costaspoBdence  between  the  king  and  his 
Ifite  vfaMngra  Id  detafl  (Am.  xi,  U,  1  and  S),  irMdi 
be  has  eridoillj  blended  ith  that  which  took  place 
with  hia  successor,  the  [>seudo-.SmprdIj*  ("  Artaxerxes," 
£<ra  ir,  7  sq.),  since  he  does  not  nnnic  tbe  bittar,  but 
«aly  aUadas  to  the  uaaipation  of  the  Uagiana  hi  the 
htmmi  beftre  tbe  aeeaMioB  «f  Mot  Hystaspis  {ib. 
■,1).  See  AHAaouira. 

Camel  (a  word  fonnd  in  esscntisllr  the  same  form 
in  all  tbe  Sbemitic  languages  [Hcb.  i^S,  gamal' ;  Syr- 
Ik,      ssme;  Cbald.  gamala;  ancient  Arabic,  jesief, 

modem.  I'lmmr/] ;  in  the  Greek  [ro^ir/Xorl  and  Ijitin 
whence  it  has  passed  into  the  languages  of 


Western  Envpa;  also  in  the  Coptfe  tosMwC  In 

scrit  it  occurs  as  kramila  and  hrnmilaka;  and  hence 
Schlegel  traoea  the  word  to  the  root  kram  =  to  lUp. 
Bochart  dortvas  It  ftom  the  root  bs^  to  rnmge^  ba> 
cause  the  camel  is  vindictive  and  retains  the  memory 
of  injuries  [tmimal  funioucaKovj ;  but  Gesenins  consid* 
ers  it  nof*  liluly  that  ■heoU  bsTt  tManed  ^ 
force  of  tbe  cognate  Arabic  root  jpmal,  to  carry),  an 
animal  of  tba  order  Jginwiaaalia,  and  genoa  Camdu* 
Aa  ooDititnted  b7  noot  modem  natnnlbts,  It  cobv 

prises  two  8j)«cip.<i  p«ii«itivoly  dif^finct,  but  still  jw-iscs*- 
ing  tbe  common  characters  of  being  ruminants  with- 
out boms,  without  muzzle,  with  nostrils  forming  ob* 
liqaa  lUto,  Hm  aprnr  Up  divided,  and  aqMOMtaljr  bovw 
aUa  and  extensile,  tlm  solea  of  Am  Ibet  liomj,  wItt 

two  toes  covorcd  by  un;;uiculated  claws,  the  limbs 
lung,  tbe  abdomen  drawn  up,  while  the  neck,  long  and 
slender,  is  bent  down  and  up,  the  reverse  of  that  of  a 
horse,  which  is  arched.  According  to  other  natural, 
ists,  however,  the  two-bumped  camel,  eomethnes  call- 
ed the  Bactrian  cdint-l,  is  ;i  \  arii  fy  (  iily,  not  a  di>tinct 
species  (Patterson,  Jntrod.  lo  Zocd-gy,  p.  417).  Camels 
have  thirty-six  teeth  in  all,  of  which  three  cuspidata 
on  each  side  above,  six  incisors,  and  two  cuspidate 
on  each  side  l>elow,  though  differently  named,  still 
have  all  mnrc  or  less  the  cliaracti  r  of  tu.-ihcfi.  They 
bare  callosities  on  the  breaat-bone  and  on  the  flexures 
of  tba  Joints.  Of  the  four  stomachs,  wUeb  tbsy  bava 
in  common  with  other  animnls  chewing  the  cud,  tbs 
ventriculus,  or  paunch,  is  provided  with  mcmbranoiH 
cells  to  contain  an  extra  provision  of  water,  enabling 
tbe  ^edaa  to  subsist  for  four  or  mora  dajs  without 
drinlcing.  Bat  when  fan  tba  desert,  the  esmd  baa  tha 
firulty  of  fniplling  it  afar  off,  and  then,  breaking 
throuj^^i  all  control,  lie  nishrs  onward  to  drink,  stir- 
ring tbe  element  previously  with  a  fore-foot  until 

S'ta  moddy.  Cameb  are  temperata  animals,  beliig 
on  a  mardi  only  eooe  In  twenty-ibar  boars,  wl» 
alxiut  ft  ]'Otiiid  wri|,'ht  i  f  d.itcF,  beans,  or  barley,  and 
are  enabled  in  tbe  wihlcrni.Kii,  by  means  of  their  long 
fleslbia  necks  and  strong  cuspidate  teeth,  to  snap  as 
they  pMt  at  tblstlea  and  thorny  plants,  minvoess  and 
capofutrees.  Tbey  are  emphatieally  callad  tbe  ship* 
of  the  desert;"  having  to  cross  regions  where  no  vef^ 
etation  whatever  U  met  with,  and  where  they  could 
not  be  enabled  to  continue  thdr  march  but  for  the  aid 
of  the  double  or  single  hunch  on  tbe  back,  which,  be- 
ing comiw>«4>d  of  muscular  fibre,  and  cellular  substance 
lii^'hly  ailaplnl  for  ll)e  nccuinulation  of  fat,  swells  in 
proportion  as  the  auimal  ia  healthy  and  well  fed,  or 
stalks  hf  absorption  as  it  sappliea  the  want  «f  susta- 
nance  under  fatigue  and  scarcity ;  thus  giving  an  ex- 
tra stock  (if  f(x>d  without  eating,  till  by  exhaustion  tbe 
skin  of  the  proniincin  r'».  instead  of  standing  up,  fulls 
over,  and  liangs  like  empty  bags  on  the  aide  of  tba 
dotial  ridga.  Now  when  to  tbeoe  andoweala  ora 
added  a  lofty  stature  and  great  agility  ;  eyes  that  dis- 
cover minute  objects  at  a  distance ;  a  sense  of  smelling 
of  prodigious  acntencss,  ever  kept  in  a  state  of  sensi- 
bili^  by  the  animal's  power  of  cUMng  the  nostrils  to 
exclode  tha  acrid  paitidea  of  the  smidy  deserts;  • 
spirit,  moreover,  of  patience,  not  the  result  of  fear,  but 
of  forbearance,  carried  to  the  length  of  self-carritifc  in 
the  practice  of  obedieme,  so  often  exemplified  bj-  the 
camel's  bones  in  great  numbers  strewing  the  surlkM 
of  the  desert;  wlran  we  perceive  It  Airalsbad  with  • 
deiisf  Wool  to  ft\  ort  the  solar  heat  and  nightly  cold 
while  on  the  animal,  and  to  clothe  and  lodge  his  mas- 
ter wh.  II  nianufai  tured,  and  know  tlist  tbe  ^male 
carriea  milk  to  feed  bnn,  we  have  one  of  tba  most  ia* 
controvertible  examplea  of  Almighty  power  and  ba- 
neficeneo  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  direct  pur- 
pose that  can  well  be  submitted  to  the  apprehension 
of  man;  for,  without  the  cxii-tmce  of  the  canul.  im- 
mense portions  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  wouM  be 
uninlialMtable,  and  even  impassable.  Surely  the  Araba 
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1.  Hm  Bactrian  camel  (ctmdta  Baetrianut  of  an- 
thora)  ia  large  and  robut;  iiatnral|y  with  two  hnaeli* 
«»,  and  origiaally  *  nattv*  of  Hm  UghMt  taUoJaads 


of  Central  Asia,  wher«  even  now  wild  indiriduala  may 
be  found.  The  species  extends  through  China,  Taiv 
tary,  and  UusrUi,  and  i.s  {irincipally  imported  acroM 
the  mountains  into  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Peraio. 
It  ia  Mldom  M8D  at  Aleppo  (RumI,  K.  H.  Aleppo,  U, 
170).  One  appears  fiKi>red  in  the  processions  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  satrupies  amon^  the  ImA-rcliefsof  Chcbel 
Hinar,  where  the  -\rahian  species  is  not  seen.  It  is 
also  this  spedos  which,  according  to  the  retearcliea  of 
Bmdduvdt^  oonstltuleB  tlM  bvown  Tunu  variety  of 
eiiiKl<'-hunchfd  Turlciih  or  T<»orkce  ciniels  commonly 
seen  at  Constantinople,  there  being  a  very  ancioiit 
practice  among  breeders,  not,  it  appears,  attended  with 
danger,  of  nctirpating  with  a  kniibtlie  foremost  hunch 
of  tfca  antnal  toon  after  Mrth,  thereby  piuviuluK  more 
I  for  the  pack-saddle  jind  load.  It  «petn<!  th;it  thlf 
of  rendering  the  liactrian  cToss-hreeii  similar  to 
the  Arabian  camel  or  dromedary  (for  Burckhanlt  inis- 

Spliaa  the  last  name)  is  one  of  the  principal  caosea 
the  otmAiiioD  andoootiadledonawlueh  occur  In  tlie 
descriptions  of  the  two  species,  and  that  the  various 
othiT  intermixtures  of  races  in  Asia  Miner  and  Syria, 
having'  for  tbeir  ol>joct  cither  to  create  greater  jiowors 
of  endiuaaoa  of  cold  or  of  beat,  of  body  to  carry  weight, 
or  to  more  with  sjx-imI,  have  itfll  more  perplexed  the 
question.  From  these  causes  a  viiripty  n{  names  has 
arisen,  which,  when  added  to  the  Arabian  distinctiuns 
ftr  aadi  sex,  and  for  the  young  during  ererA-  year  of 
Hi  growth,  and  area  Ibr  the  camels  nursing  horse- 
fbala,  haa  mmSB  the  appellatives  exceedingly  numer- 
ous.   Wo  notice  only 

2.  The  Atmbian  camel  or  dromedary  (eamelut  dnm- 
erforws  or  itraMeat  of  natandiita,  "isa,  6e'Acr;  and 
female  and  young  hlS^,  bUkrak',  both 

laa.  Iz,  6;  Jer.  ii,  28)1*  properly  tba 
natnraUy  Imt  one  hnndi,  and  contend  as  of  Weat> 

cm  ,\^i;itic  or  nf  African  oripn,  aIthoui;h  no  kind  of 
camel  is  tij;urcd  on  any  monument  of  Egj'pt  (Wilkin- 
aon,  Ahc.  Eg.  i,  not  even  where  there  are  rep- 
laaantationa  of  live-stock  such  as  that  found  in  a  most 
aaelant  tomb  beneath  the  pyramid  of  Giaeh,  which 
shows  henbim  n  lirintjinj;  their  cattle  and  domesticated 
animals  to  he  numbered  before  a  steward  and  his  scribe, 
and  in  which  wc  see  oxea,  goata,  abeep,  asses,  geeee, 
and  ducks,  but  neither  horses  nor  camels.  That  they 
were  hot  indiifenous  in  the  early  historj'  of  E^;ypt  is 
countenanced  by  the  mythicjil  tiile  of  the  priests  de- 
scribing "  the  flight  of  Typbon,  seven  days'  joomey 
upon  an  ass."  We  find,  however,  camda  mentioned 
in  Genesis  xii ;  but  beint;  plnced  la«t  amon;;  the  cattle 
given  by  Pharaoh  to  Abraham,  the  fact  seems  tu  show 
tlw(  thqr  wara  mot 


part  of  his  donation.  This  can  be  true  only  npon  the 
supposition  ttuit  but  a  few  of  these  animals  were  deliv- 
ered to  him,  and  therefore  that  they  were  still  rare  in 
tlie  valley  of  the  Nile,  thongh  soon  after  tliere  isabnn> 
dant  evidence  of  the  natioiia  of  Syria  and  Palestine 

b:i\  Iiil:  \s  li'  lf  herd.*  of  them  fully  domesticated.  These 
fcccni  t'l  iiiq  ly  th.it  thi'  t^mus  Camidus  was  originally 
an  ivlialiitiiit  of  the  i-lovnted  deserts  of  ("entral  A^ia, 
its  dense  fur  showing  that  a  cold  but  dry  atmoephera 
was  to  he  eBCOontered,  and  tint  it  came  already  daaMa> 
ticated,  towanl  th.-  M  uth  :md  wi  -t,  with  the  oMtimil 
onies  of  mouut.iineers,  wlio  are  to  l>e  distinguished  fVom 
earlier  tribes  that  subdued  the  asa,  and  perhaps  from 
others  still  more  ancient,  who,  talong  to  the  rivers,  de> 
scendod  by  water,  and  afterward  coasted  and  croaaed 
narrow  se-is.  Of  thi-  Ar.i'  i  in  iiK^cic*  two  very  di>tinct 
races  are  noticed;  those  of  i^trungt'r  frame  but  slower 
paee  need  to  carry  burdens  varying  from  SOO  to  700 
w^ght,  and  travelling  little  more  than  twenty-four 
miles  per  day;  and  those  of  lighter  form,  bred  for  the 
saii'Uo  with  siii^'lf  riders,  the  fleetest  serving  to  con- 
vey intellii(ence,  etc,  and  travelling  at  tiM  rate  of  100 
agriSaa  la  twan^-fbor  lioaia.  Tlioy  an  designated  Iqr 
.oil-.  Mi'-h  as  Mow^  tiie  bvit 


OoMB,  or  from  tiie  Bubareens  fai  Upper  BgypI) 

alfio  IJejin  by  the  Torka,  and  still  other  names  (e.  g. 
Athnrtn/,  M'lhrrrtf,  Reeku,  Hadrti  at  Herat,  llawahel, 
and  Kacainlfel)  in  India,  all  names  more  or  lo.*«  itn]ily- 
ing  swiftness,  the  same  as  ^po/MC,  the  differ- 
ODoa  botwoen  diem  aad  a  oammoB  aamel  being  aa 
preat  m  that  Wtween  a  high-bred  Arab  mare  and  an 
Kn.;lisli  cart-horse  ( Layard,  Ninei^h  and  Bab.  p.  29*2). 
Caravans  of  loaded  camels  have  always  scouts  and 
flankers  moantad  on  tlieae  light  animals,  and  in  earlier 
ages  Cyras  and  othem  amployed  fliam  in  tlw  ttne  of 
battle,  each  carrj-inc  two  anhers.  The  Komans  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  our  era,  as  apjwars 
from  the  'SVo/iVia,"  maintained  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tina  sevoial  aim  or  s^nadiooa  moantad  on  dnmed*- 
rles;  probably  the  wars  of  BoHiariaa  wfOi  the  north. 

em  Africans  had  shown  tlu-ir  importance  in  protect- 
ing the  provinces  bordering  on  the  desert ;  such  was 
the  ala  dromedariorum  AtUana  at  Ammata  in  the  triba 
of  Judah,  and  three  others  m  the  Thebak  (oomp.  1  Sam. 
XXX,  17).  Bonsparte  formed  a  simQar  corps,  jbk 
China  and  India  the  nativoprilMM 
Company  have  them  also^ 

It  la  likely  the  word  fi'^S'^ni^K, 
(Esth.  viii,  10,  14),  rendere<l  "camels,"  more  propeis 
ly  signifies  mulet  (being  explained  by  the  addition 
<*sons  of  mares,"  mistraaslalsd  *'yoaig  dromada. 
ries'"),  and  implies  the  swift  postage  or  conveyance  of 
orders,  the  whole  verse  showing  that  all  the  means  of 
dispatch  were  set  in  motion  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ment (see  the  dissertation  on  this  word  by  Schelhom, 
in  tbo  Jfisfe  Uft,  X,  2Sl-44>  On  Uw  otfiar  hand, 
yt^  f^kmk  (tnailM  '*mnl«'*  In  tha  abova 
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1^^,  and  rendered  "dromedary"  in  1  Kings  !v, 
"iwift  be«5t"  in  Hie.  i,  13),  we  take  to  be  one  of  the 
many  names  for  running  camels  (an  above),  used  to 
carry  expreases;  or  post-horses,  anciently  AniaruU  or 
Aitamii,  now  Ckmpper  or  Chupp  ite,  which,  according 
to  Xenopbon,  existed  in  Persia  in  the  time  of  Cyr\is, 
and  are  still  in  nse  under  different  appellations  over 
all  Alia.  The  kirlcaroth'  (nT^2l3,  rendered  "swift 
beasts")  of  laa,  IxTi,  20,  were  probably  also  a  kind  of 
drumedarr. 


Camel  fur  Baggiige. 


All  camels,  from  their  very  birth,  are  taught  to 
bend  their  iimba  and  lie  down  to  receive  a  load  or  a 
rider.  They  are  often  placed  circularly  in  a  recum- 
bent postm-e,  and,  together  with  their  loads,  form  a 
sufficient  rampart  of  defence  against  robbers  on  horse- 
back.   The  milk  of  she-camels  is  still  considered  a 


very  nntritlvc  cooling  drink  (Aristot.  Tllit.  Aram,  vi, 
25, 1 ;  I'liny,  jV.  //.  xi,  -11 ;  xxviii,  9),  and  when  turn- 
ed it  becomes  intoxicating  (such,  according  to  the 
Kabbins  [HnsenmQller,  Not.  ad  Uitroz.  i,  10],  was  the 
drink  offered  [Judg.  iv,  19]  by  Jael  to  Sifcra  [comp. 
.Io!<«-phus,  Ant.  v,  6,  4]).  Their  dung  supplies  fuel  in 
the  desert  and  in  sandy  regions  where  wood  is  scarce ; 
and  occasionally  it  is  a  kind  of  resource  for  horses 
when  other  food  is  wanting  in  the  wilderness.  Their 
flesh,  particularly  the  hunch,  is  in  request  among  the 
Aralis  (comp.  Prosp.  Alp.  II.  N.  ^tlg,  i,  226),  although 
forbidden  to  the  Hebrews,  more  perhaps  from  mo- 
tivee  of  economy,  and  to  keep  the  people  from  again 
becoming  wanderers,  than  from  any  real  unclcun- 
ness.  Camels  were  early  a  source  of  riches  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  from  that  period  became  an  increas- 
ing object  of  rural  importance  to  the  several  tribes 
of  Israel,  who  inhabited  the  gmzing  and  border  dis- 
tricts, but  still  they  never  equalled  the  numbers  pos- 
sessed by  the  Aralts  of  the  desert.  In  what  manner 
the  Hebrews  derived  the  valuable  remunerations  ob- 
t4unablo  from  them  does  not  directly  appear,  but  it 
may  be  surmised  that  by  means  of  their  camels  tliey 
were  in  {tossession  of  the  whole  trade  that  passed  by 
'  land  from  Asia  Minor  and  Sjnna  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
Egypt,  and  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Arabia  toward  the 
north  and  to  the  Phccnician  soa-ports.  On  swift 
dromedaries  the  trotting  motion  is  so  hard  that  to  en- 
dure it  the  rider  requires  a  severe  apprenticeship;  but 
riding  upon  slow  camels  is  not  disagreeable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  measured  step  of  their  walk  ;  ladies  and 
women  in  general  are  conveyed  upon  them  in  a  kind 
of  wicker-work  sedan,  known  as  the  takht-ravan  of 
India  and  Persia.  In  some  cases  this  piece  of  female 
equipage  prcsenta  almost  a  formidable  appearance. 


A  Shammar  Lady  on  a  CameL 


The  camels  which  carried  the  king's  servants  or  guests, 
acconiing  to  Philostratus,  were  always  distinguished 
by  a  gilded  l>o«s  on  the  forehead.  The  camel,  l>cing 
a  native  of  Asia,  from  the  earliest  a?es  to  the  present 
day  has  been  the  chief  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  different  reidons  of  the  Plast,  and  trom  its 
wonderful  powers  of  endurance  in  the  desert  has  en- 
abled rontes  to  tte  opened  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  impracticable.  " Their  home  is  the  desert;  and 
they  were  made,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  to  be 
the  carriers  of  the  desert.  The  coarse  and  prickly 
shmbs  of  the  wastes  are  to  them  the  most  delicious 
food,  and  even  of  thece  they  eat  but  little.  So  few 
are  the  wants  of  their  nature,  that  their  power  of  going 


without  food,  as  well  as  withont  water,  ia  wonderfol. 
Their  well-known  habit  of  lying  down  upon  the  breast 
to  receive  their  burdens  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed, 
merely  the  result  of  training ;  it  is  an  admirable  adap- 
tation of  their  nature  to  their  destiny  as  carriers. 
This  is  their  natural  position  of  repose,  as  is  shown, 
too,  by  the  callosities  upon  the  joints  of  the  legs,  and 
especially  by  that  upon  the  breast.  Hardly  less  won- 
derful is  the  adaptation  of  their  broad  cushioned  foot 
to  the  arid  sands  and  gravelly  soil  which  it  is  their 

lot  chiefly  to  traverse  As  the  carriers  of  the 

East,  the  'ships  of  the  desert,'  another  important 
quality  of  the  camel  is  their  sure-footedness"  (Robin- 
inson,  Rrtcarchet,  ii,  C32  G36).  The  present  geograph- 
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led  distribution  of      outtA  ntmda  vm  AxMm, 

S>Tiii,  Asia  Minor  to  the  foot  of  the  Cancasus,  the  south 
of  Tartar}*,  and  part  of  India.  In  Africa  it  U  found 
111  the  coontries  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Senegal,  and  from  Egjpfc  udAbyHlnia  to  Algiers 
•nd  Morocco.  A  nmnber  «f  c«nwl«  ha**  latdy  been 
imported  into  the  United  St.it*'?,  de.«i.L;ned  for  trans- 
portAtioa  in  the  arid  plains  of  the  extreme  nouthwest- 
•m  twrlUilles ;  but  the  result  of  the  experiment  is 
yet  doubtful  (Marxh,  Th«  Camel,  etc.  Bost.  1856).  (For 
a  farther  view  of  the  natural  hiotory  of  the  camel,  see 
the  Pemtjf  CyeUtpa(1vi,  p.  v.)    Sn- tiummupaky. 

Tha  camel  it  freqoeatly  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ton.  It  was  oeed  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  also  in 
Arabia  (Tud.  vii.  12).  in  Egypt  (Exod.  ix,  3),  in  Syria 
(I  Kings  viii,  9),  and  in  Aaisyria,  as  appears  from  the 


a  wife  for  iMae  portmyf  Oe  habtti  of  •  1 

perhaps*  most  of  all  when  Rebckah,  like  an  Arab  dam- 
sel, lights  off  her  camel  to  meet  Isaac  (xxiv).  Jacob, 
lilte  Abraham,  had  camels  (xxx,  43) :  when  he  left 
Padan-aram  be  set  hia  sons  and  iiia  wivot  apon  eaiB> 
eb"  (xxxi,17);  In  the  preaeat  ba  and*  lo  Im  flMit 

were  "  thirty  mile  h  raniels  with  their  colts"  (xxxii, 
15).  In  Palestine,  after  his  return,  he  seems  no  longer 
to  have  kept  them.  When  bis  sons  went  down  to 
Egypt  to  b»  com,  th^  took  aaaaa.  Joseph  aant  wag- 
008  for  bla  ntber  and  the  wotnen  and  ebildran  of  Ma 


aeulptiiwa  of  mnereli  (sea  Layard,  NmetA  and  BA. 

p.  5S'2V  It  was  used  at  an  early  date  both  as  a  ridint^ 
animal  and  as  a  beast  of  burd.^n  (Gen.  xxiv,  G4 ; 
XXX vii,  25).  It  was  lUwwise  u^ed  in  wur  (1  Sam> 
xxz,  17;  Isa.  xxl,  7;  comp.  Pliny,  A^.  //.  viii,  18; 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vii,  1, 27 ;  Herod,  i,  80 ;  vii,  S6 ;  I.ivy, 
xxxvii,  4(t).  Of  its  hair  coarse  garments  were  raan- 
ufactored  (Matt,  iii,  4 ;  Mark  i,  6).  Tbe  Jews  were 
not  allowed  to  eat  its  flesh  (Lev.  id,  4 ;  Dent,  xlv,  7). 
The  fMophet  Isaiah  foretells  the  great  increase  and 
flonriahlng  state  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  by  the 
conversion  and  accession  of  the  Gentile  nation.^.  I>y 
comparing  the  happy  and  glorioas  coocoorse  to  a  vast 
■aiemblage  of  oaniab  (Ix,  ^  Ho  also  ptodteta  the 
march  of  the  army  of  Cyrus  to  the  conqiie-^t  and  de- 
struction of  Baln  lon  by  an  allusion  to  a  chariot  of 
camels  (xxi,  7) ;  and  the  folly  and  presumption  of 
tikoaa  is  remarlied  upon  (xxz,  6)  who,  in  the  time  of 
ttair  tTOaUa,  csniad  tfoaaoNa  on  enndB  Into  Egypt 
to  purchase  the  assistance  of  that  people,  and  acknowl- 
edged not  the  I/ord  their  God,  who  alone  could  save 
and  deliver  them. 

In  the  liistory  of  tlie  Hebrews^  howerar,  tbo  camal 
waa  aaad  only  by  nomad  tribaa.  This  is  beeaasa  Che 
desert  is  the  home  of  the  Arabian  specie*,  and  it  can- 
not thrive  in  even  so  fine  a  climate  Sl»  that  of  the  vol- 
1^  of  the  Nile  in  Eg^  pt.  The  Hebrews  in  the  patri- 
•fehal  ago  had  oanols  aa  lata  aa  Jacob's  joomey  from 
Padaiwam,  ontU  wUeh  time  they  mainly  led  a  rery 
wandering;  life.  With  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Palcntine, 
and,  still  more,  his  settlement  in  Eg^'p^'  became 
a  fixed  popalation,  and  theueafaitward  tlicir  beast  of 
budaa  was  dia  aaa  rather  than  the  camel.  The  oainel 
Is  first  mentioned  In  a  passage  which  seems  rather  to 

toll  «f  Ahrahiim's  wealtli  ((Jen.  xii,  Ifi,  a,-*  xxiv,  35),  trj 
which  Pharaoh  doabtless  added,  than  to  recount  the 
Uag *a  gills.  If  tha  Boaning,  liowaTer,  Is  that  Pha- 
raoh gave  camels,  it  most  be  remembered  that  this 
king  was  prol»bly  one  of  the  shepherds  who  partly 
lived  at  Avaris,  tlie  Zom  nf  .Si  rijiture  ;  so  tli.it  tin'  pas- 
sage wonld  not  prove  that  the  Egyptians  then  Itept 
eamela,  nor  that  tiiaf  were  kept  a  tmet,  at 

this  time,  and  long  after,  inhabited  by  stran^rs.  Tlie 
narratire  of  the  Jonmejr  of  Atxaliam's  serrant  to  fetch 


house  (xlv,  l!>,  2" ;  xlvi,  SV  ,\ftcr  the  con«|UPst  of 
Canaan,  this  beast  seems  to  have  l>een  but  little  used 
by  the  Israelites,  and  it  was  probably  kept  only  by 
the  tribea  botdorlag  on  tha  daawt.  It  ia  notkaabto 
that  an  IshmaiWtt  was  oiaisaer  of  Darfd't  eamete 

(IChron.  xxvii.  :U)).  On 
the  return  from  Baiiylon 
the  paopla  had  camela, 
perhaps  parchased  fbr 
the  journey  to  Palestino, 
but  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  asses  (Ezra  ii,  67 ; 
Neh.  vii,  69).  There  is 
one  distinct  notice  of 
the  camel  being  kept  in 
EgA-pt.  It  should  lie  ob- 
serTed,that  wIko  waread 
of  Joaeph'a  bnylng  tiM 
cattle  of  Egypt,  though 
horses,  flocks,  benls,  and 
asses  are  spoken  of  (Gen. 
xlvii,  17),  camels  do  not 
occurs  tiieyaramentlonod  aa  held  b^  the  Phafwh  of 

the  exoduH  (Exod.  ix.  3\  but  thi«  mny  only  have  !)een  in 
tbe  most  easU-m  part  of  Ix)wer  Kjjjpt,  for  the  wondcra 
were  wrought  in  tbe  field  of  Zoan,  at  which  city  this 
king  then  donbtlaaa  dwelt.  It  ia  in  tha  notioea  of  tha 
marauding  nomad  tribea  titiat  wandered  t»tha  aaat  aad 
south  of  Palestine  that  we  chiefly  read  of  the  camel  in 
Scripture.  In  the  time  of  Jacob  tlwre  seems  to  have 
been  a  regular  tnitbc  between  Mmlne,  and  perhaps 
Arabia,  and  Egypt,  by  camel  cnwvaaa,  lilw  that  of 
the  Ishmaelites  or  Hidianitea  who  boogkt  Joseph 
(Gen.  xxxvii,  26,  28).  In  tbe  terrible  inro.id  of  the 
Midianites,  ttie  Amalekutes,  and  tbe  Bene-Kedem,  or 
chlldranoftfM  Bast, '*botk  they  and  their  camels  were 
without  number;  and  they  entered  bito  tbe  land  to 
destroy  if  (Judg.  vi,  5 ;  comp.  vii,  12).  When  Gid- 
eon slew  Zi  lmh  and  Zalmunna,  kings  of  Midi.in.  he 
*'took  away  the  omamenta  [or  "little  moons"]  that 
[were]  on  their  ewnda*  noeks"  (vUi,  21),  afterward 
mentioned,  with  neck-chains  (see  Kitto,  Pkyt.  Hut.  of 
Pal.  p.  391 ;  comp.  Stat,  Thtbaid,  ix,  687),  both  prob- 
ably  of  gold  (ver.  26).  We  also  find  other  notices  of 
the  camols  of  the  Amatolritea  (1  Sam,  xv,  8 ;  xxx,17)^ 
and  of  then  and  other  and  prababljr  Uodrad  paopiaa 

of  the  same  region  (xxvii,  8,  9).  In  the  account  of 
the  conquest  by  the  Rcul>enites,  the  Gadites,  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manassch,  of  the  Hagarites  lieyond  Jor- 
dan, we  read  that  fifty  thousand  camels  were  taken 
(1  CbTon.  V,  18-28).  It  b  not  snrprisrag  tiiat  Jols 
whose  life  resembles  that  of  an  Arab  of  the  desert, 
though  the  modem  Arab  is  not  to  lie  taken  as  the  in- 
heritor of  liis  character,  should  have  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  camels  (Job  i,  8  {  xUi,12i  oomp.  Aristot  JKi^ 
Mitim.  ix,87,  S).  Hm  Arabian  Qneen  of  Sheha  came 
with  a  cararan  of  camels  bearing  the  prerious  things 
of  her  natiTO  land  (1  Kings  x,  2 ;  2  Cbron.  ix,  1),  Wo 
read  also  of  Deohadad's  sending  a  present  to  Elishft 
'*  of  every  good  thing  of  Damascus,  forty  oamab*  hw- 
den"  (2  kinijs  viii,  9).  Dama.scns,  Iw  it  remembered, 
is  close  to  the  ciesert.  In  the  projdicts,  likcwi?.e,  the 
fow  menUons  of  the  camel  seem  to  refer  wholly  to  for- 
atgn  nathma,  oxoepUng  vhm  Isaiah  speaks  of  thdr 
use,  with  as«e«,  in  a  caravan  beartng  presents  tnm 
the  Israelites  to  the  Egyptians  (xxx,  6).    He  alludea 
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totba  eunels  of  Midun,  £pbab,  and  Sheba,  u  in  the 
fttai«tobtia«inalthtoZioii(lx.^  TlM*'diu1ot 

of  camels"  may  nymtwlioal  (xxi,  7)^  Of  it  may  refer 
to  the  mixed  nature  of  the  Pcnian  armj.  Jeremiah 
makM  mention  of  tlie  canieb  of  Kedar,  Hazor,  and  the 
Bmm-KmImd  (sUx,  2b-33).  £tekiel  propbaaka  Uiat 
Um  BeD»-Kednn  thoold  tike  tb«  land  of  lira  Aimnoo- 
Ites.  and  Rabliah  itJielf  should  Ik-  "a  nsfinjr-jtlace  for 
Ctinels"  (xxv,  1-6;  see  Buekiuglmra,  J rav.  p.  — 
'  KitSO,  Cjft/op.  B.  T. ;  Smith,  IHct.  8.  r. 

Tht  camel  ia  claiaad  by  Motm  uaoiig  naclaaii  an- 
(Lev.  xi,  4),  •^beeaoae  ha  draweth  Oe  cod,  but 
dividttli  net  tin.'  h.M)f."  Mirhaclls  justly  remarka,  that 
in  the  ca»e  of  certain  quadra peds  a  doubt  may  arise 
whether  they  do  tvXfy  dMd*  the  hoof  or  ruminata. 
*'In  audi  caaaa,"  h«  $aj$,  **to  prevent  difficnlliai^  ft 
legislator  mart  aothoritraTely  decide ;  by  which  I  do 
not  iHcan  that  he  should  ]iri--rrit>e  to  iiaturaliHts  what 
tbdx  belief  should  be,  but  only  to  determine,  for  the 
Mke  of  eKpouiden  or  jndgea  of  the  law,  what  animals 
an  to  be  regarded  aa  ruminating  or  parting  the  hoof." 
This  doubt  arises  in  the  ca»o  of  the  camel,  which  doea 
rmninat«,  and  does  in  (wime  fort  divide  the  hoof;  that 
the  |(0o(  ia  dirided  into  two  toes,  which  are  r«ry 


Ihdiitltj  nuufced  ahovo,  hot heW  tiie  diTiahm  it Itm* 
iced  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  foot,  the  toes  being 
caahiooed  upon  and  confined  by  the  claMic  pad  upon 
which  the  c;ime1  goes.  This  peculiar  conformation  of 
the  tootrendw  the  diyjaion  tnoomplete,  and  Moiea,  for 
the  pnrpoeet  of  the  law,  tharelbK  deeMee  that  H  H' 
rides  n'  t  the  hnnf.  P.  rliiips  in  this  nicely  balanced 
qoention  the  dett;rminution  airainst  the  use  of  the  ram- 
A  for  food  was  made  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  Is- 
laelitea  diatinct  fhnn  the  other  deaceodanta  of  Abra- 
ham, with  whom  their  connection  and  coincidence  In 
BUmncn)  werp  otherwiiw  sri  (  luso.  Tlio  intmliction  of 
the  camel,  and,  of  course,  ita  milk,  waa  well  calculated 
t»  prevent  tiwm  fkom  entertahtiag  any  desire  to  con- 
tinue in  Arabia,  or  fh>m  again  devetfaig  themselves  to 
the  favorite  occupation  of  nomade  herdsmen,  fh)m 
whi(  h  it  was  obviously  the  intention  of  many  of  the 
lawa  to  wean  them.  In  Arabia  a  people  woold  be  in 
a  very  meomfortable  condition  who  ooald  neither  eat 
caaiers  flesh  nor  drink  its  milk.  Of  the  con!>tant  use 
of  its  milk  by  the  Arabs  travellers  frequently  speak ; 
if  we  wanted  a  me<lical  reason  fur  its  interdie- 
,  it  might  he  foond  in  the  iiMt  that  to  ita  con- 
Qie  b  aUrihvted  tfw  obilraelleiis  and  Indiua- 
tions  of  the  stomach,  which  form  one  of  the  mo'^t  com- 
mon complaints  of  the  Arabs.  They  do  not  kill  the 
el,  or  anj  other  animal,  fbr  ordinary  food;  but 
1  a  camel  happana  to  ha  lamed  in  a  camvan,  it  is 
,and  agenenlftaBtfemadeenilifleah.  Cem- 
f!-  n'-'  iil-o  killed  on  great  festival  occasions,  and 
aomettmes  to  give  a  large  entertainment  in  honor  of  a 
Catingvisbed  guest.  Sometimes  also  a  man  vows  to 
•Krillee  a  camel  if  he  obtain  thia  or  that  hleaalng,  m, 
ftr  faisUnce,  if  his  mare  brings  fbvtii  a  flrmaie ;  and  fn 
that  ca-se  he  slaughters  the  animal,  and  fen-'ts  his 
JUeads  on  the  desb.  Bnrckhardt  (^Nota  on  the  Tifdrmni) 
>  Am  ntbar  remarkable  fact  that  the  Arabs 
;  tlM  tfaroa  BMMt  daacuow  dis* 


eases  to  which  camels  are  aobject ;  bat  they  believ 
tlmt  the  Jews  in  their  aaerad  hooka  have  remediw 

mentioned,  whieli  tin  v  w  ithhold  through  hatred  and 
malice.  Tho  tlesh  of  the  t  jmel  is  coarse  (gained,  bat 
is  rather  juicy  and  [wlatalile  when  the  animal  i>  young 
and  not  poorly  led.  It  ia  inferior  to  good  beef,  al- 
thongh  at  flrrt  H  m{j^  readily  he  mlatalMD  tat  beef} 

hut  it  i.s  at  leaj^t  equal,  if  not  sapaiior|  tO  hflTie  HeiTl 
(Kitto,  Fid.  Bible,  note  in  loc). 

To  pat$  a  eamei  thnmgK  ike  tyt  nf  a  needle  waa  a 
proverbial  expression  which  oar  Lord  employed  in  hie 
diseeane  to  the  diadplee  to  ahow  how  extremdy  difi- 
cult  it  is  for  a  rich  man  to  for-ake  all  for  his  cause  and 
obtain  the  blessings  of  salvation  (Matt,  xix,  24  ;  iluk. 
X,  25 ;  Luke  xviii,  25 ;  see  the  treatises  on  thi»  possagOi 
in  Utin,  of  Clodius  [Vitcb.  16()5],  PfeifTer  [Regicni. 
1679],  Fetzlen  [Vlteb.  1673]).  Blany  expoMtors  are 
of  opinion  that  the  allusion  is  not  to  the  camel,  hat  to 
the  cable  by  which  an  anchor  is  made  fast  to  the  ^hip, 
changiDg  ca/ii/Xof,  a  camel,  to  cd/iiAoc.  a  ctAle ;  hut 
for  thia  there  ia  no  critical  foundation;  and  Light- 
foot  and  others  have  shown  that  to  spealc  of  a  camel, 
or  any  other  large  animal,  as  (;oing  through  the  eye 
of  a  qeodle  waa  a  proverbial  expreasioo,  much  used  ia 
the  Jewish  •ehools,  to  denote  a  thing  very  uraaaal  or 
Teiy  diflicult.  There  b  a  similar  expression  in  tho 
Koran:  "The  impious,  who,  in  his  arrogancy,  shall 
accuse  our  doctrine  of  falsity,  shall  find  the  gates  of 
heaven  shut;  nor  shall  he  enter  there  till  a  camel 
shall  paaathrooi^  the  eyo  of  a  needle.  Itiethtujlhal 

we  shall  recomi>eni«e  the  wicked."  Roberts  mentions 
a  [wrallvl  proverb  used  in  India  to  show  the  difficol^ 
of  accomplishing  any  thing :  "  Just  as  soon  will  the 
elephant  pass  through  the  epont  of  a  kettle." 

Another  proverUal  espraealon  ocean  In  Matt  ulH, 
24 :  "  Strain  at  (r<i'XiHi.>)  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel." 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  proves  that  "at"  has  been  substi- 
tat<  1  f\ir  '  out,"  by  a  typographical  error  In  the  edi- 
tion of  1611,  in  oar  veirion,  "oat"  ooenrring  in  Arab* 
bishop  Petliar'a  of  1588.  The  reference  ia  to  a  eae> 
torn  the  Jewa  had  of  filtering  their  wine,  for  fear  of 
swallowing  any  insect  forbidden  by  the  law  as  un- 
clean. The  expression  is,  therefore,  to  be  takmi  bjw 
perboUcaUy,  and,  to  malm  Um  anUtheeiB  ae  atreng  oa 
poealble,  two  fhtegi  are  Mleded,  the  emalleat  fnaeet 

and  the  largest  animal.  The  provorli  is  a{i[>licd  to 
those  who  are  supentitioaaly  anxious  to  avoid  small 
faulta,  and  yet  do  not  eentpw  to  oomnit  the  greeteil 
sins. 

Camru'  Hair  (rpixfC  KafilfXov),  a  material  of 
clothing.  John  the  Baptist  was  habited  in  raiment 
of  camels'  hair  (Matt,  iii,  4 ;  Mark  i,  6),  and  Cbardin 
states  that  such  garments  are  worn  by  the  modem 
dervishes.  There  is  n  coarse  cloth  made  of  camels* 
hair  in  the  East,  which  u  used  for  manuCacturing  the 
coati  of  abepherds  and  camel-drivers,  and  alao  for  the 
covering  of  tents  (Harmar,  Oki.  ii,  487 ;  comp.  iElian, 
Nat.  Hist,  xvii,  34).  It  wns  doubtless  this  coarse  kind 
which  waa  adopted  b}-  John.  By  this  he  was  di^tin- 
gniabed  fhmi  thoae  reaideata  in  royal  paUces  who 
woraao^iafaBeol.  nQahfeaaldhithaln^Blbk 
to  have  been  "a  hain,*  man"  (2  Kings  i,  8);  but  It 
may  mean  "a  man  dressed  in  hair" — that  is,  camels' 
hair.  In  Zech.  xiii,  4,  "  a  rough  garment" — that  is, 
a  garment  of  a  hai^  manafactore — ia  chanwteristb 
of  a  prophet.  (See  Jfomr/heCHraa  of  At  Auemtt^  N.  T. 
1848,  p.  312  sq. ;  Hnckett's  lUuttra.  o/aoH/Lp»9t,') 

Cameleon.   See  Chameleox. 

Camerariua,  Joachim,  one  of  tho  most  scholar- 
ly men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  Ixtm  at  Bam- 
berg, April  12,  IfiOO.  The  orighial  name  of  bis  fami- 
ly waa  Llebhard,  which  waa  ehaniced  into  the  Latia 

Camerarius  (ChnmlxTlain)  because  his  ancestor*  had 
t)een  chamberlains  at  the  court  of  the  binhops  of 
Bamberg.  He  was  sent  to  the  University  of  I.>  ii>- 
ste,  whma  he  atodied  Greek  uider  Baclurd  Croke 
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fint  work,  •  Latin  translation  of  one  of  the  Orations 
of  DemosUienM.  He  was  at  that  period  at  Witten- 
berg, whithor  he  had  been  drawn  hy  tlic  fiiin'  nf  Lu- 
ther and  Melanetbon.  In  1626  he  went  into  iYu*- 
dn,  and  in  the  year  following  was  nogiinated  by 
Melancthon  to  fill  the  office  of  Greek  and  Latin  pro- 
fessor in  the  new  college  at  Nuremberg.  The  senate 
of  Nureml)erg  deputed  him,  in  loiiO,  to  attend  the  diet 
of  Aogabofig,  where  lie  aided  Melancthon  in  tlie  dls- 
pntei,  and  in  imparfns  On  nalerial  affesrwart  tned 

in  the  Apoloffia  Cimfefsifmlji.  See  Coxfkj^sions.  In 
1635  the  Duke  of  WQrteinherg  gave  him  the  direction 
of  the  new  University  of  TQbingen.  In  1541  he  was 
ehaiged  by  Henry  of  Saxony  widi  nfonning  the  Uni- 
▼errfty  of  Ldpzic,  of  which  be  was  afterward  appoint- 
ed rector.  Here  ho  lalwured  zealously  for  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  at  the  same  time  was  one  of  the  most 
lalK>rious  classical  and  thcoloj^ical  teachers  of  the  age. 
With  bis  tuAntii  Melanctiion  h«  took  an  Mtive  put  in 
the  negodatfem  eonceming  the  Interim,  and  4br  his 

willinrjru^ss  to  make  coiicc-isinns  was  severely  censured 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Intorim.  In  15&t  he  was  a 
deputy  to  the  Diet  of  Naumburg,  and  in  1555  to  the 
Diet  of  Angsbnrg,  from  where  he  want  to  Nuremberg 
to  sid  in  adjusting  the  Osiandrian  controveny.  In 
15G8  the  EmpiTor  Maximilian,  who  had  railed  him 
to  Vienna  to  consult  him  about  some  important  state 
tMin,  wished  to  retain  him  Us  cooncillor,  bat 
Caraerarius  declined  the  offer  on  account  of  his  infirm- 
ities. He  died  at  I^ipzic  in  April,  1574.  Camerarius 
was  gnvn  ami  n  scrved  even  toward  his  own  chil- 
dren. He  bated  nothing  so  mnch  as  nntrutbfulness, 
and  did  not  even  toiente  it  in  Jests.  The  extant  «f 
bis  knowlt?dge,  the  purity  of  his  morals,  the  energy 
of  hi.1  chiifiieter,  his  sweet  nnd  persoiisivo  elo<iuence, 
otitained  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  those  who  knew 
him.  He  left  fire  suis,  all  of  whom  distinguished  thenw 
selves  as  schohn  or  in  otlur  Ugh  poaltionB.  A  list  of 
his  numerous  writinijs  will  be  fuund  in  Niceron,  Ml- 
moires,  t.  xix.  Anion;;  his  works  in  theolo^j-  and  ex- 
egesis .are,  1.  Synodica,  i.  e.  de  Nlca-na  Si/nodo  (Leipz. 
1M8|  4to) :— S.  JMnvtalio  de piii  e(  emMieit  ata.  ortMo- 

MWIW  JiranOIS  es  WmoeammlOmm  irMMMS  znvHu 

gentor.  l'>60,  flvo): — 3.  Chronofixjin  tfcundum  GnTCf>- 
ru'n  i-aiwnem,  tcmporibut  frpntilu,  nu/nrr  .\'{rypfu)ro 
Arcklrp.  Conslantino,  conrrrni  in  lin/puim  IaU.  (Basle, 
1661,  fU. ;  Leips.  1674  and  1588^  4to):— ^  Uitoria  de 
Juu  CkriiH  ad  mortem  pro  t/ewrs  Imwiiiio  accettione. 


and  Peter  Mosellanas.    He  evinced  an  extraordinary  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Saomor;  but  on 
for  that  language,  and  in  1524  put  forth  his  |  the  dispersion  of  the  University  in  1621  by  tlie  elTfl 

'  wan  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  wliere  he  taught  a  short- 
time,  and  in  1684  was  chosen  psofeisor  of  tlMology  st 
MonuuUn,  F>anca,«hai«kstraakilkd,ia»politiad 
tumult,  in  1626. 

Camero's  theology  was  modified  Calrinism.  He 
opposed  "the  impntatkm  of  the  active  righteoosneas 
of  Christ,"  and  "the  non-concorrenee  of  the  human 
will  with  the  grace  of  God  in  man's  conversion." 
He  "adopted  fiom  Arminius  the  doctrine  of  nniTer> 
sal  rsdewptiuB,  and  tihe  duty  of  presenting  tlM  ^hr 

of  salvation,  withojit  restriction,  to  all  men."  His 
views  were  adopted  and  developed  by  Amyraut,  Pla- 
oeus,  and  Cappcllus  (q.  v.),  especially  the  view  that 
God  does  not  **moTe  the  will  phy^eally,  but  only 
moraUy,  in  Tfrtoe  of  Its  rdatkms  to  the  judgment  and 

intellect."  His  doctrine,  however,  is  for  removed 
firom  Arminianism,  as  is  shown  i>y  his  colloquy  with 
miea  CoOatio  de  Gratia  et  Volunt.  I/umcmm 
QjqrdaD,  1681)  [s«a  Tnjnia]  and  also  bj 
his  De/k!d9  A  Ontia  tt  LSbtm  AfhMt  (Savanir, 
1624,  8vo).  His  doctrine  of  universal  grace  may  be 
thus  summed  up :  (1)  *'  that  God  desires  the  happiness 
of  all  men,  and  tbiat  no  mortal  is  axdadsd  hy  m§ 
divine  decree  from  the  benefits  that  are  proennd  by 
the  death,  sufferings,  and  gospel  of  Christ ;  (2)  that, 
howeTer,  none  can  be  in;ido  a  partaker  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Oospsl,  and  of  eternal  salvation,  unless 
he  AeSm  la  Jesus  Christ;  (S)  that  such,  bideed,  is 
the  immense  and  universal  goodness  of  the  Supieoia 
Boinj?,  that  Ho  refuses  to  none  the  power  of  believing, 
though  he  does  not  grant  unto  aU  His  assistance  and 
succor,  that  they  may  wisely  fanprove  this  power  to 
the  attelnroent  of  everiastlng  salvathm ;  and  tha^  Ib 

consequence  of  tlii'-,  tnultifules  ivcrish  through  flNlt 
own  fault,  and  not  from  any  want  of  f;oodne8S  In  God." 
Those  who  embraced  tUi  doctrine  were  called  Uni' 
serso&ti^.beeatua  they  represented  God  as  wOliag  to 
showmovy  to  off  mankind ;  and  IfypeAKABid  Unmm^ 
talitU,  l>ecaur<e  the  omil'if'n'u  of  faith  in  Christ  was  nec- 
essary to  render  them  the  objects  of  this  mercy.  See 
Amtradt.  His  writings  an  aoOocted  under  the  title 
Opera,  partim  ah  cmet.  edita,  partimpott  ^.  chit,  vulgala 
(Genev.  1658,  fol.).— Calder,  Ufe  of  Fpitcoptv,  456 ; 
Hook,  Eccl.  ning.  ii,  407;  Nichols,  Cilciuism  nn>i  .Ir- 
iRMuaaHm,  i,  202'  sq. ;  Watson,  Theol.  Irut.  ii,  215,  411 ; 
Smith's  .Hajpnbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  §  225,  a. 

Cameron,  Archibald,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1771  or  1772.  When  young,  he 
etc.  (I^cipz.  156.1): — 5.  Namit.  lI  P.  S{>!itnrth'mui  or-  nii^'rated  with  his  parents  to  America.   Little  is  known 


tu,  rUa,  etc.,  which  contains  an  entire  history  of  the 
Reformation  (1666;  beat  od.  hy  Strobel.  Halle,  1777, 
8vo)^~<.  N«lat»Jlgatanm  •enmmu  m  It  Ubrit  f  von- 
fdtoirm,  etc.  {  JVoAKfe  fis  Ap'>ttotici$  teripSa  et  m  /»5niin 

Actuum  rt  A poc'th/p<nyi  (these  two  works  were  pub- 
lished together  at  Cambridge  in  1642,  under  the  title 
Ommemtarim  lie  Novum  Pmituf  and  at  Waitkfhrt  In 

1712,  with  the  title  Eregetia  Nov.  Tf»(.) :— 7.  ITomilif 
(Leipz.  1678): — 8.  Hittoricn  narratio  de  Fratnim  or. 
tkaUvorutn  ercletiit  in  Ii<hemiii,  .ifontria  tt  PoUma 

(Heidelb.  1606,  6vo>  He  also  publisbed  a  collection 
of  tba  lotlois  of  KelaaethoB  (Lelps.  16^,  whieh  eon. 
tain  nooh  ralnsble  information  of  the  times  of  the 
BsSirmatlon. — Hoofer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUrale,  viii,  319 ; 
Landon,  Ecd.  DictUmary,  ii,  606. 

Camero,  or  Cameron,  Jomr,  ono  of  the  greatest 
PMoatant  dtrlnes  of  Fnaes  la  the  sevontesBth  cen- 
•■"7,  and  founder  of  the  "moderate"  tt  honl  of  (\] 


of  his  early  years  but  that  ha  spent  some  tbne  at  the 
TraasylTsaia  Ualvanl^  (KtMatSkyy,  and  completed 

his  studies  at  Bardstown,  when  he  connected  himself 
with  the  Preh  yteriau  Church.  In  179.5  he  was  licensed, 
and,  as  a  missionar}',  dl.-'tritnitiMl  hit  laliors  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Nelson,Sberby,  and  Jefferson.  Hewashutailed 
la  1796  «ver  the  chnrdMS  of  Akron  and  flex  Ren,  8ImU 
by,  and  Bit;  .*?prinn  in  Nelson,  and  for  several  yelfs 
the  field  of  bis  labors  embraced  a  circuit  of  fn^m  thir- 
ty to  f(Mty  mUes.  Seven  churches  were  organized  by 
hisinotnuDsnta^,  and  he  was  oflsa  obligeid  to  swim 
the  swollen  strosns  to  do  his  doty.  During  a  rsrlval 
in  1828  largo  additions  were  made  to  hia  churches,  and 
from  this  time  he  supplied  the  congrejcations  of  $hel« 
bvville  and  Mulberrv.  He  died  Decoml>er  4,  1886. 
He  published  The  Faithfd  Stetoard  (1806)  .—The  J/«S> 
itor,  on  RtUgiout  Liberty,  etc.  (1806) : — An  Appeal  to  As 
Rrnpttirei,  etc.  (1811^: — A  Di$cour»e  !>ft>rf;-n  thf  ^on- 


▼Inlsm,  was  bom  in  Gla«>tow  1.579  or  1580.  Before  he  | Jar* ti  of  Faith  of  (he  Pretbyterian  Church  and  a 
was  twenty  he  began  to  lecture  in  Greek  attto  XJvA-\  Pre,tchfr  toho  Md$  the  Doctrine  of  an  Indefinite  and 


canity  of  Glasgow ;  in  1600  be  went  to  France;  and 
In  MINI  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at  Sedan. 
The  Church  of  Bordeaux  defrayed  bis  exiw-nses  for  four 
years  in  studying  theology  at  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Hei- 
delberg. In  1608  he  became  pastor  at  Bordeaux, 
whsta  ho  ptoadiod  with  great  saeeasi  until  IdM^  whoa 


Unkertal  Atonement  (1814):— A  Defence  of  tks  Doc- 
trinea  of  Grace  (a  ssries  of  Letters,  1816):— A  Reply 
to  Qurtii>yni  on  ,PrsrfailiinlfsB,  ete.  QUfy^Sfngam, 
Annaia,  iv,  168. 

CamainMI,  Btobard,  fbmider  of  the  "  CameronU 
unaiMMHiMB."  «u  bom  at  laUdand.  io  the 
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'  of  Fife.  He  first  tcqoired  notice  hU  bold 
oppo«itiiin  to  the  measurt-?  uf  Cliarl*^*  II  fur  cnfurt  in^' 
the  Episcopal  form  of  worship  on  the  Scottish  people. 
Hie  measarM  sdoptod  by  the  govmuneat  noMd  the 
people,  and  among  tbote  who  gsTe  fullest  exprenion 
to  the  popular  sentitnents  waa  Richard  Cameron.  He 
beloni;;«d  to  the  extreme  pirty,  who  held  l>y  the  per- 
petaally  bindiog  obUfatioiu  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
OwnMBC  [iM  CcmBiA«i»],  wUA  trara  art  mM»  at 
th<»  n-storation  of  ChiriMlI.  Along  with  "omc  others, 
he  strenuously  resisted  tf>«  measures  that  reinstated 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scdtl.md,  an<l  lliat  proscribed 
the  meetingB  for  public  worship  of  unantboriied  re- 
i^l^M  IibJIm  Oontmy  to  law,  he  petiirted  in  piwcib* 

Imjinthe  field.s,  and  hecamp  f^linnxionf  to  ^^nvrrnment, 
to  vUch,  indeed,  he  finally  a«!iuiii<  <l  an  atlitude  of 
Not  only  were  his  doctrines  obnoxious  to 
J  bat  lOMaj  of  hi*  bnthnn  of  tbe  eler> 
gy  diMMled  fait  teal,  wUeh  tbey  eomideired  eslreme, 
ind  at  a  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1677  they  for- 
mally reproved  him.  He  retired  to  Holland,  but  soon 
returned;  and  on  tbe  2IA«f  Jute,  1680,  In  company 
vith  alioiit  tw«n»rotiMr  parnoa,  ha  entered  tiM  town 
9t  Sanqvhar  In  DomfHeuihtre,  and  at  the  narket- 
CMMB  pr<  cLiiiiied  ttiat  Charles  Stuart  had,  by  bis  per- 
,  his  t}-rannical  government,  and  his  naorpation, 
all  right  and  title  to  the  crown.  The  party 
Inpi  together  in  arms  for  a  month ;  bat  on  tbe  20tb 
ef  Ja!y.  while  lying  at  Airdsmoss  in  Kyle,  they  were 
surprised  l>y  a  Lir^e  body  of  home  and  f  ot.  ami  in  tlio 
•kinrnth  which  followed  Cameron  waa  klUed,  and  bis 
Ulowm  were  dispeiaed  or  taken  prfaonera.  A  neat 
monument  has  been  recently  placed  on  the  spot  where 
C^uneron  fell,  replacing  an  old  and  plainer  structure. 
— Enylitk  Cydopttdia ;  ChamlK-rs'  Enryclopmlia  ;  Heth- 
cnngton,  HkUjtf  Climnk  o/SeoUaiui,  ii,  106  aq. ;  Biog. 
AflriyiviaM(Bdin1i.l886,To1.i>.  MaCtmntAsmaa. 

Cameronians  (1.),  the  miti^rntcd  Calvinista,  who 
iaUowed  tbe  opiaiona  of  John  Camero  (q.  v.).  (2.) 
The  aatHmlatieal  party  in  Seotland,  ao  called  ttam 
Bkhard  Cameron  (q.  v.).    See  CovEM AVmS. 

Cameroniata.    See  Camrronia5s. 

Camiaarda  (from  the  French  camue,  a  peasant's 
Jacket),  a  sect  of  fanatics  (made  anch  by  oppression) 
u  Fiaaca  toward  the  end  of  the  eeventaanth  centoiy. 
1W  jndMknm  of  Bimiaaon  (q.  v.)  and  Jorlen,  aa  to 
the  coming  downfall  of  thrr  pripnry  and  the  end  of  the 
worid  aeem  to  have  given  n  bent  to  the  minds  of  the 
PtalaManis  of  l)auphin6  nnd  Vivaraia*  '*bl]i88fva 
Protestants  of  both  secM  (Wa  Iton- 
to  be  prophets,  and  inspired  of  tha  Holy 
Ghost.  They  had  strange  fits,  whii  h  canio  upon  them 
with  fainting*,  aa  in  a  swoon,  which  made  them  f^trctch 
eat  their  anna  and  legs,  and  stagger.  They  Ktruck 
tWMtili't  a  with  their  haadat  thar  Ml  on  their  backs, 
Ant  their  eyea,  and  baavod  tibeir  oreaatL  The  symp- 
tc>m«  answer  to  thorn  produced  by  inspiring  nitrous 
oxide,  and,  were  the  fiict  then  discovered,  we  should 
Wwa  boon  tempted  to  aoapact  inponture.  They  re- 
mained a  while  ia  traneea,  and,  coming  out  of  them, 
declared  that  they  saw  the  heavens  open,  the  angels, 
paradise,  and  hell.  Those  who  were  just  on  the  point 
ef  leeetrisg  tha  apirit  of  prophecy  dro{^)ed  down,  not 
«^  is  tfM  aaaeaMiaa^  hot  la  tbe  flelda,  and  fai  their 
own  hoa  v*.  crying  out  Merry.  Tbe  least  of  their  as- 
Bemhltes  made  op  four  or  five  hundred,  and  some  of 
titrm  amoanted  to  even  three  or  fmir  thou'^arKl.  The 
hiUe  leaiiaixlil  with  their  loud  criee  for  mercy,  and 
wlik  fmpreeaHona  agdaat  the  prieeta,  1h$  pop*,  and 
hi«  mti  rhri'ti.in  dominion,  with  predictions  of  the 
appn-iaching  <all  of  popery.  All  they  said  at  these 
tiBe»  waa  Iteard  and  received  with  reverence  and 
aaa."  Tha  govonuneat  fiaallj  intarfered  with  a  vi- 
ahaaa  wMuh  iiatniaWy  teeiwaaad  Iha  dlaoider.  b 

1705  a  nnmlier  of  the  C.imi«ard<  wire  put  to  death 
with  torture.  A  war  arose,  in  wliicb  (Javalier,  a  young 


baker,  became  prominent  as  an  able  leader.  The  Mar- 
shal de  Montrevid  w.-l«  sont  liy  tin'  court  to  quell  these 
disturbances,  and,  after  him,  Marshal  Yillara;  and, 
after  a  long  aarlea  of  tha  meat  haihaiova  naiaaeraa 
and  perfidious  cruelties,  these  wretched  pe<ijile  were 
finally,  in  1705,  put  down.  Cavalier  submitted,  and 
afterward  went  to  Knj;land.  I^vance,  Catlnat,  and 
Franc^a^  three  of  their  leaders,  were  bamed  alive, 
aadTUaa  and  Jaaqaet,  alae  coonnandan  of  thdr  ftireea, 
together  with  two  mert  liants  who  assisted  them,  bro- 
ken on  the  wheel,  ^luay  of  these  Camisards  tied  to 
England.  See  Smedley,  Reformtd  Rtlujim  in  Frtme^ 
voL  iii,  ch.  xzv;  TAmUrt  Saeri  dm  Cmimm  (Londm, 
1707,  by  Max  ICIaaen,  ^  chief  aonrea  of  Infhnaation); 
TKe  Wart  of  ihr  Crr'-nnrs  widr  CaraJier  (Dublin,  172G)  ; 
Schulz,  (ie*chkhir  tUr  Camunrden  (Weimar,  171K)); 
Court,  Hist,  dti  troubUt  det  CivenntM  (Villefrancbe, 
1760);  ifialotra  tU$  Camtardt  (Lond.  1744);  Peyrat, 
Bin.  iet  Pimkmt  d»  Dmrt  (Paris,  1842);  HoAnann, 
fi't  fch.  (its  A  iifnihrs  in  r/r  n  CbMMMa  (NdiidlinsiiitlM7)k 

See  Fkknch  I'rtoriiKTa. 

Cammerhot  Jons  Fuedkrick.  one  of  the  firat 
bishops  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America,  waa 
near  Magdeburg,  Gannany,  July  28, 1721. 
the  Mon-viaa  nli^aCij,  ha  waa  aant  to  Anarlea  aa  a^ 

sistant  to  the  presiding  bishop,  and  arrived  nt  a  time 
when  the  Church  at  Bethlehem  was  a  centre  of  mi»- 
aionarj-  activity  among  the  American  Indians.  *'  In 
all  tha  misaion  atotiona  in  Pennaylvania  aad  Naw  Toik 
Cammerhof  waa  acthre.  proclalmbg  the  crncMed  one 
with  preat  7>owf  r  to  the  wild  warriors",  and  through 
the  agency  of  faithful  interpreters,  among  whom  waa 
the  fumoua  missionary  David  Zeisberger,  inviting 
them  In  doqnent  anaaJa  to  lodt  up  and  see  their  aal> 
vathm  Unlahed.**  He  won  the  confidence  of  the  In- 
diiinf",  Cipeci-illy  nf  the  Ddawares  and  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  in  174H  he  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
OneidaH  as  a  member  of  their  tribe.  In  17M)  be  al> 
tended  an  Iroquois  council  at  Onondago,  N.  Y.,  traT- 
elling  by  canoes  up  the  Susquehanna  for  13  days,  and 
thence  on  foot  through  the  wild  mountain  n  j^ion!*  of 
Southern  Kcw  York  a  fortnight  more.  Tbe  journey 
broke  down  his  constitution,  and  he  died  al  ftnthla 
hem,  April  2«,  1771.— rAe  Moravian,  Sept.  26, 1861. 

Ca'mon  (Heb.  Kamon',  1*10^,  perhaps  /ktU  ^ 
"  or  grain  ;  S<ept.  Kafttuv  ▼.r.*Po/ii  »  the  place 
in  whi<  h  Jair  (q.  v.)  the  Judge  was  buried  (.ludg.  x, 
6).  As  the  scriptural  notices  of  him  all  refer  to  the 
country  east  of  Jordan,  there  is  no  reason  against  ac- 
cepting the  statement  of  Josephua  {Ant.  7,  6)  that 
CuDon  (Ka/iiui  )  was  a  city  of  Gilead.  In  supi^ort  of 
thii*  is  the  mention  by  Polybius  (v,  70,  12)  of  a  Ct- 
mus  (Ko/ioilc,  for  Kafiovr)  in  company  with  I'ella 
and  other  trans-Jordanic  places  taken  fay  Antiochua 
(Babnd,  Palatl.  p.  679 ;  Bitter,  Erdk.  x v,  102C).  Eu- 
aeblna  and  Jerome  {(humatt.  s.  v.  Kn/jwr,  Camon) 
evidently  confound  it  with  the  Ct/ar^iiri  (.hidith  vii,  3) 
in  the  plain  of  Esdiaelon;  and  Uiis  has  misled  Scbwars 
(AifaC  p.  288).  It  ia  poidbly  the  modern  Jfttfiiiaa 
(comp.  the  Sept.  reading  T\'hi!mi:yn),  four  nnd  n  half 
milea  weat-nortb-weat  of  Jerash  or  (jerasa  (Van  de 
Valda*aJW9i). 

Camp  (nin*;,  mnrhrnfh'.  an  enfompment,  wheth- 
er of  tnwpa  or  nomadea,  especially  of  the  Israelitea 
in  tha  daaart;  haaea  alaa  pat  Ihr  ttotpt  or  a  ampamf 

itself ;  once  rilrt^,  ma^anoth',  campt,  L  e.  place  of 
encampment,  2  Kinga  vi,  8;  wopi/iiSoXq,  Heb.  xiii, 
IS;  Rar.  xx,  9;  elaewhara  •'caaUa*').  Of  tbe  Jew- 
ish system  of  encampment  the  Mosaic  books  have  lefl 
a  detailed  description.  From  the  peritni  of  the  so- 
journ in  the  wildemesa  to  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan 
tbe  twelve  trihea  were  linined  into  foor  great  armies, 
encamfdnfc  in  aa  many  ftonta,  or  imntng  a  square, 
with  a  'f_Trnt  spare  in  the  rear,  whore  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord  was  placed,  surrounded  by  the  tribe  of 
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Levi  and  the  IkmIics  of  carriers,  etc.,  by  the  stalls  of 
tha  cattle  and  Um  baggage :  the  foar  fronta  fiKed  the 
eardlnal  pehita  wMla  the  maidi  waa  eaatwaid,  bat,  an 

Judah  rontiinipd  to  lead  the  van,  it  follows  that,  when 
the  Jonl.in  wan  to  l)e  crossed,  the  direction  Ix-tunic 
waatward,  and  therefore  the  general  arranf^cment,  so 
te  u  the  canUnal  points  were  conceroed,  waa  re- 
vwsad.  Tt  doaa  not  a]ipear  that,  during  this  thne, 
brael  over  had  lines  of  defenea  tfuown  u]) ;  but  in 
after  ages,  when  only  .siogle  armies  came  into  the 
Held,  it  is  prohalde  that  the'caatral  disposition  wat  not 
iavaiiahly  qoadfangalarj  and^lkoDi  tlio  manj  posi- 
tfams  hidleated  oa  tta  cimIb  of  ateap  monntanu,  the 

fronts  were  clearly  udapte<!  to  the  i^rnuml  .lU'l  to  the 
apace  whicli  it  was  neeessary  to  o<'cupy.  The  rear  of 
aoefa  positions,  or  the  i^quare  camps  in  the  plain,  ap- 
paar  ttwa  the  marginal  reading  of  1  Sam.  Jtvii,  20, 
and  xxvi,  6,  to  have  been  enclosed  with  a  Vne  of  outs 
or  chariots,  which,  from  the  remotest  period,  was  a 
practice  among  all  the  nomade  nations  of  the  north. 
(D'Aquhie,  Le  Camp  det  tnwMki,  Tar.  1618,  MM.) 
— Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  V.  Encampments.  For  a  mora  gan« 
oral  treatment  of  the  subject,  from  a  military  point  of 


Campanarlmn  or  Campaxh-r  (Lat.  eampana, 
beli ),  a  bell-tower.  The  must  striliinK  campaniles  are 
found  in  Italy,  and  they  are  those  ^nenilly  detached 
from  the  church,  e.  g.  tboae  of  Florenooi  Cremona,  Bo- 
logna, and  Plaa.  That  of  Flonnea,  haUt  hy  Olotto 
(1334),  in  a  square  ir>  feet  on  ea<  h  side  and  267  feet 
high,  in  Itdian  Gothic,  simple  in  design,  but  richly 
anumented.  In  some  instances  these  tlMW*|  m  ac- 
aonit  of  their  gnat  aloTation  and  the  iiiriuwaaa  of 
fhafr  baaa,  hava  eoaaidantaly  deviated  fkom  the  oHfc- 
inal  per]«'nili(  tilar.  Tha  Canip.itiil.^  of  Pisa,  railed 
Torrt  Prndfnir  ("the  leaning  tower"),  is  the  most 
remark;tMc  of  the»e,  liaving  a  deviation  «f  aaailj  13 
feet  in  a  helKht  of  154)  feet.    See  Bkli.. 

CampaneUa,  Thomas^  was  bora  in  CaUbria  1668, 
•nd  antsrad  tfw  Donifaiiean  ofder  16M.   He  applied 

himself  rhiefly  to  metaphysics,  and  followed  his  eoiin- 
tryman  I'eloiu,  wlio  died  in  15M  at  Cosenza,  in  his 
opposition  to  what  waa  then  taaght  in  the  schools  nn- 
dar  tha  nana  «f  Aristotelian  philoaophy.  Campanal* 
la  miMiriMd  hb  trst  woric  at  Naples  in  antidad 
HHot'yphia  S'  U  f  ihus  (it-m'  f>.'triitn.  The  ^cho'ilnien.  and 
tha  monks  esptxlully,  raised  such  a  storm  a);ain«t 
CMnpanella  that  be  left  his  native  country.  He  was 
•eeasad  of  aonaij,  of  being  an  adapt  cnT  Bajmond 
lad  of  aoBM  cnhaiiatie  nbUna.  Hb  troita 


were  seized  Md  tabnitted  to  the  Inquisition  at  1 
whicfa^  faairavar,  gave  him  little  trouble ;  but  MOM 
time  afterward  (In  1598),  beioK  at  Naples,  be  fncan- 

tiously  spoke  a^ain»t  the  (^ovcriitntnt  nf  the  Sji.in- 
iards,  and,  lieing  thrown  into  prijioti,  wjis  put  to  the 
rack,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  confinement.  In 
1626  Pope  Urban  YIII  obtained  for  him  his  Ubertf, 
whereupon  lie  repaired  to  Bone,  and  continued  there 
some  ye4ir8  ;  but  finding  that,  the  Spaniunls  were  pre- 
paring f^esh  troubles  for  him,  ha  fled  into  France,  and 
landed  at  Marseilles  in  1634.  Ha  panad  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  the  Dominican  monasterj  at  Paris, 
and  died  .March  21, 1C39.  The  number  of  his  works 
is  imnu  ii.'^e.  Ec  hard  has  pivcn  several  catalogues, 
one  of  wliich  contains  eightjHwo  distinct  works. 
Campanella  waa  a  man  in  whom  ararjr  thing  aeema 
to  have  l>een  cxtraonlinary :  his  conduct,  ad%'cntures, 
geniuK,  habits  of  thought,  style  of  writing,  everA'  thing 
was  out  of  the  u.sual  track ;  hence  he  has  been  extrav- 
agant^jr  praised,  and  aa  axtraTagantljr  abased  and 
fMBd  fhnh  with.  In  his  moral  daraoter  ha  waa  al- 
tt)gether  l)eyond  reproach ;  in  hb  literary  pursuits  ho 
waa  unwearied,  excessively  curious,  and  greedy  of 
knowleilge.  He  left  many  MSS.  Among  those  that 
haTO  been  publishad,  th«  following  ara  daaarring  of 
Botloa!  PnimiiMt  J^U&anpAw  /mftmwimfti,  sen  it 
Niturti  Rerum  (Frankf.  I';i7): — Df  Stnm  Umtm  rt 
Majpa  Liliri  JV  (Frankf.  1620.)  Thi^*  work  was  com- 
posed, as  well  as  several  others,  by  Canipanella  dur- 
ing his  Neapolitan  captiTilgr,  and  waa  poblished  in 
Germany  bjr  Adaml,  bat  tiia  aothor  pabllahed  a  second 
edition  of  it  at  T*nri>  in  l'",1i5,  wliirli  he  (K'<lir;iti'il  tn 
Richelieu.  Father  Mersenne  wnXe  to  refute  the  lH»ik 
as  heretical,  and  Atbanasins  of  Constantinople  wrote 
against  it  in  his  .4iili.C<nipaactti(Paria,  1655)  :—Jietd- 
it  PkUotophUr  FpUogittiea  ParUs  IV  (Frankf.  1620): 
— The  CirUat  tSolu,  often  rcjirintod  sejwriitely,  and 
translated  into  various  langu;iges : — Aptl  gia  pro  Ga- 
lUm>  (Ftankf.  1962):  — De  Prctdeslinalione,  Elediane^ 
Rrprobalianf ,  tt  nuxiliis  Diviiitt  Gratia,  Cento  T%omisti- 
cut  (Paris,  ICntj).  The  author  discusses  some  of  the 
opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  supports  those  of 
Origen :— rnwenotts  Pkilotaphia,  lAri  XVIII  (Paris, 
1638).  The  lbllowlng^rvtl»«fOampaiiana  were  pal^ 
lished  after  his  death,  namely :  />  I.Vjtu  proprOs  tt 
recta  Ratinne  StuiUndi  (Pari*,  l'M2,  in  whii  li  tlie  au- 
thor «p«'ak9  of  himself,  his  studies,  and  his  work*.  It 
was  edited  by  Naod^  who  knew  Campanella,  and  who 
speaks  of  him  and  hb  hnprbanment  In  Ms  Ctmditm 
tioiu  PoKtiqueM  tmr  tf»  Cnups  (TEfnti): — />  MxnurcJtia 
l/itpanica  Diiemrtut  (Amsterd.  164<»).  This,  perhapa 
the  moat  remarkable  work  of  Campanella,  was  writ- 
ten by  him  during  his  oonfinamant  at  Maplea.  It  b 
an  able  ritetdi  of  tha  polMeal  world  of  that  time  (trana- 

lated,  .1  [H.^ciiurtf  touching  thf  Spttninh  M'nuirrhtj,  I.ond. 
1664).— Tenneouum,  Mean.  Hitt.  IHil,  §  317-31U;  £n^ 

Campanile,  a  name  adopted  ttOBk  tha  ItaUnn  fbr 

a  l«H-towcr.    See  C'AMi>ANABlinf* 

Campanitea,  a  Si>cinian  aeet  fm  Hnngaiy,  ao 
nanad  from  Johannaa  Campama  (q.  ▼.). 

CampanuB,  Jnii.v.s-xrs,  an  anti-Trinitarian  tbeolo* 
gian  of  the  ItUh  centurj-.  He  was  a  native  of  the  duchy 
of  Julich,  and  in  1528  was  apjKiinted  lecturer  011  theolo- 
gy at  tlM  Unirersity  of  Wittenberg.  Here  be  seems  to 
bare  Imbtbed  Arlan  opinions,  wWch  he  afterward  de- 
veloped openly.    He  avowed  his  op|>osition  to  Luther, 
and  left  siaxony  for  Julich.    Tlic  Koman  Catholic  an- 
thoritiea  imprisoned  him  at  Clerea  on  a  char^'e  of 
having  azeitad  tha  peasantry  by  hu  preaching  that 
the  wortd  waa  aoon  coming  to  aa  end,  abontlfitt,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  raaoalned  in  prison  25  yea^^  and  to 
have  died  between  1676  and  l.XO,  out  of  his  mind.  He 
'  wrote  a  number  of  books,  among  which  are  Widfr  oBt 
I  IFeA  nnr A  (i^M  ^poataAi,  in  whkh  hb  paeuUar  Tiewa  are 
laatforthi  RpiouoidlahbCMfielfMidirAiMr^ 
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He  rejected  the  dirinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  taught 
that  Um  Soo  of  God  i«  of  tba  Mum  aalMtance  with  the 
iWlMr.biilBotcartCTnL   Sm  M^llhon^  Dim.  i»  J. 

Cftmpaito,  In  hi*  Aruirnt.  I.Uterarum,  X.  xl.  1 ;  M<»sheini, 
(X  Uittory,  Lvnt.  xvi,  §  iii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iv ;  Ilerz(>g,  £eal- 
DtcftLpadie,  i«  192;  DocMT,  Fdnm e^Orte;  dir. II, 
foLii,|».ieO. 

Cimpb^  Alnsndar,  IbaadCT  of  tiie  Camp- 

or  Difciples  of  Christ  (q.  v.),        ^>orn  in  th« 
of  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1789,  and  was 
n1,  aji  was  his  father  before  him,  at  the  Uni- 
T«nhy  of  Glasgow,  SootUod— both  of  them  ma  Prea- 
byterian  clert;:>-in«ii.  Thonuui  Campbell,  the  poet,  wm 
a  rvbtivo  an.l  rlas^niatc  nf  his  father.    On  the  one 
lida  bia  anccstr>'  was  uf  Scotch  origin,  and  on  the  other 
HigMBOt  French.    He  emigrated  to  America  in  1809, 
tvoywn  aftHr  his  Ikther,  and  tettled  at  flnt  in  Wasb- 
fagton  eranty,  Ptan.,  near  th«  spot  In  West  Virginia 
to  which  ho  ^lon  afterward  rt-moved,  and  on  which  he 
lired  during  the  remainder  of  hia  life,   lliat  8(K)t,  now 
the  village  of  Bethany,  was  tilcn  •  wild  and  secluded 
locality  amid  the  hills.    He  was  at  flr!it  a  minUter  of 
the  "Seeeaakm"  liranch  of  Presbyterians,  but  was 
early  Irvl  to  the  M'wf  that  "  Christian  union  can  result 
&om  Bothisg  ahort  of  the  dMtmction  of  creoda  and 
wfcwIoM  «f  Mth,  Inaamodi  aa  InmaB  eraaJa  aad 
confessions  hare  destroyed  Christian  union ;"  and 
"that  nothing  ought  to  be  received  into  the  faith  or 
wor-bip  of  the  Church,  or  be  made  a  terra  of  corainu- 
aion  aiDoiig  Christians,  that  is  not  aa  (4d  aa  tha  Kew 
Ttftaomit.   Kor  ooght  anything  to  ba  admlttod  as  of 
Jirine  obligation  in  tho  Chtirrh  ronstitution  or  man- 
•{renient  ciive  what  is  ei^joined  by  the  authority  of  our 
L)nl  Jous  Christ  and  bis  apostles  upon  the  NewTes* 
tsm«iiiCliiircb,aitliarfaiexp(«8atenn8  or  by  apprarad 
ineedcBt*'  IIm  pnoiiilgatloii  of  Aesri  opinions  cava- 
injj  diiitnrbsnce  in  the  Prcsbyteriim  f  'lmreh,  he  and 
bk  lather  abandoned  it  in  1810,  and  formed  a  new  so- 
ciety at  Brush  Run,  Penn.    Ill  1812  he  became  con- 
vtaead  that  immersion  is  tha  fnp9t  ten  of  baptism, 
and  ba  and  bto  congregation  wara  Immeraad.    In  con- 
nection witli  his  father,  the  Rev.  Thoma^i  CiiujiIkII, 
he  fcmrad  several  congregations,  which  united  with  the 
l>diloaa  Baptist  Association,  but  protested  against  all 
bnnan  creeds  as  a  bond  of  nniop,  accepting  the  Bible 
alrae  aa  the  rule  of  &ith  and  practice.    Being  ex- 
doded  from  the  fellownhip  of  tho  Baptist  churches  in 
liis  foUowen  bagan  to  organiao  into  a  separate 
body,  wUA  has  sfaie«  sprsad    all  parts  of  tb«  Unitad 
Stjt^»,  cxjTppfally  in  Vii]^liit  Tenii(»''«4ip,  and  Ken- 
tucky.   The  nunilK?r  of  dtscfpleH  was  estimated  in 
1864.  altogether,  at  about  S-'iO/HiO  memlters,  of  whom 
oaly  a  small  nonber  belonged  to  Great  Britain.  See 
Daciruts  or  Cmnr.   In  18S8  Mr.  Campbell  began 
Ifte  poblication  of  TV  Chrittum  Haptiit,  afterward 
■itged  in  the  Millrfmml  /Inrbiitffer,  of  whirh  ho  rc- 
■Mined  editor  during  bis  life.    In  WO  he  founded 
fictbaojr  CoUcse,  and  lia  ma  Ita  piesident  to  tlw  day 
ef  Us  deatK   He  waa  a  member  of  the  Tlrglnla  Oon> 

rtittiti  n  il  Convention  of  1829  30.  It  was  in  that  l>o<ly 
that  he  gave  pn^hetic  notii-e  of  wh.it  would  ultimately 
be  the  oOMfaa  Off  Western  Virginia,  and  of  what  he 
ttred  to  see  accomplished.  In  1847  he  visited  Europe, 
fseejving  marked  attentions  from  many  of  the  political 
sad  religii'ii"  leailer-.  '>n  the  slaver}"  conflict  he  was 
"  oonscrvatiTe."  "  Mr.  Campbell  never  was  the  cham- 
pba  of  AmOTleaai  davazy.  He  believed,  however,  that 
the  relation  of  mastT  and  slave  had  existed  in  Biblical 
times  under  the  divine  sanction,  or,  at  all  event*,  tol- 
erance; and  wliil.'  he  did  not  dc»ire  to  l»e  repiriii  i!  a* 
the  apokgist  of  American  slavery,  be  oootended  tiut 
ll  ifeMU  a0t  ba  A  teat  question  ef  aoBumdon  in  tha 
Hb  own  ilavaa  ha  had  amaiie^ntMl 


many  of  the  great  qoalMaa  of  a  fatenar,  and 

them  wan  panonal  energy  and  pugnacity.  Ili!<  ca- 
reer  led  him  ftvquently  into  public  "debates,  the 
most  ini[K)rtaiit  of  which  were  as  follows:  "With  the 
Key.  John  Walker,  a  minister  of  the  Secession-Presby* 
terian  chnrdi  in  the  Sute  of  Ohisv  held  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant in  the  year  18-iO.  This  debate  created  a  great 
local  interest  throughout  all  that  section  of  country', 
and  waa  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  Next 
followed  bis  debate  with  the  Bev.  William  McCalla,  on 
'  Christian  Baptism,'  held  hi  Washington,  Ky.,  fai  dia 
year  1823 ;  next  hia  debate  with  Robert  Owen,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, in  the  year  1828,  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity ; 
next  his  debate,  in  the  same  city,  in  the  year  1836, 
with  Archbbhop  Purcell,  on  the  infallibiliiy  of  tha 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  finally,  in  the  year  IMS,  his  da> 
bate  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  L.  Rice,  held  in  the  city  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  the  specific  points  of  which  were  'the 
action,  subject,  desit^n,  and  administration  of  Chris- 
tian baptiMa;'  also,  the  *cbanM:tar  of  spiiitaal  Infln- 
enea  In  convefslen  and  aaaetUleation,*  and  flia  'expa. 
dicncy  and  tendency  of  ecclesiastical  creeds  as  terms 
of  union  and  cnmmunion.' "  Dr.  Campbell  was  high- 
ly  endowed  as  an  orator;  Aliolda  pniance,  and  a  ¥h 
norotu  and  powerful  voice,  gave  oflbct  to  bis  vigorona 
thoo^it,  and  flnent,  energetic  speech.  Vast  audiencea 
gathered  to  hear  him  in  his  journeys  lhrou},'h  the 
West.  He  wrote  largely,  chiefly  in' his  Harbinger; 
hut  he  pablished  also  a  summary  of  theology  called  the 
Ckri$lim  Sjfitem  (often  reprinted) ;  a  treathw  on  Rnnis- 
fiom  of8im(Me6. ;  M«moir$  of  Tkimat  Cump- 
bell  (Cincinnati.  If^Ol,  ^vo).  See  also  the  artid.-  Di*. 
ciiM.K.H  OF  CiinisT.— .Vc/Aoe/iff  (N.Y.).  No.  328;  .Imcr- 
teuM  Christian  Rrcttrd,  42  sq. ;  Citu-innali  Gazetle,  March, 
1866;  Landis,  Mabbak  Takm  (N.  Y.  IMA,  8vo>.  8m 

CAMrBBUL,  ThOMAB. 

Campb^  AtesaadMr  Angiwtiui,  *  lVaaby«. 

terian  minister,  was  bom  in  Amherst  county,  Va.,  Pec. 
80,  1789.  He  first  studied  medicine,  and  in  lt«ll  grad- 
uated M. D.  at  Philadelphia.  A  violent  atUck  of  yel- 
low fever  waa  tha  means  (MT  hia  ooDYwrioti,  and  ha 
gave  np  the  praetica  of  madklna  and  applied  himaelf 
to  th«?<)lo^y.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  l  y  the  Vrc^ 
bytery  of  Ni  rth  Alahania,  April  2,  1^22,  and  ordained 
as  an  evangelist  .Sept.  21>,  1^23.  He  was  at  first  an 
itinerant,  tlian  for  four  years,  from  1824,  pastor  at 
Toseombia  and  RnssellaTflle,  Ala. ;  declining  a  call 
from  the  Church  of  Florence,  Ala.,  he  however  re- 
mnine<l  there  two  years  with  great  sncccss,  removing 
to  Haywood  county,  WestTenn.,  in  1829-.''.0,  where  he 
preached  aa  a  Btaalonary.  Having  received  a  call 
fh)m  tha  Chnreb  In  Jackson,  Tenn.,  he  was  installed 
pastor  Oct.  3,  l>-.''n;  there  he  preached,  lectured.  edi|> 
ed  a  newspaf>cr,  and  practiced  medicine,  principally 
among  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  missionaries,  at  the 
same  tiaa^  laboring  faitbAiIly  until  his  death,  Blay 
27th,  18ML    Mr.  Campbell  published  a  treatise  on 

^mmEi^It,661. 


His  life  waa  full  of  laliors,  well  support m1  by  a  phys- 
ical ftaaa  of  athletic  vigor.  But  in  18«5  he'beipui  to 
U.aadb*dMaB<«hBBy,llatdi4,18«L  Hahad, 


Campbell,  the  Hox.  Archibald,  a  J  ishop  of  tho 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  consecrated  in  1 711  at  Dun« 
dee.  On  account  of  difTiculties  with  his  clergy  as  to 
"nsagea,"  he  left  Scotland  in  1724  and  returned  to 
London,  where  he  spent  moat  of  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  his  latter  days  he  carried  his  nonjurint^'  j  rin- 
ciplea  out  by  consecrating  a  bishop  without  uay  assist- 
ance. The  date  of  his  death  is  unltnown.  Ha  la  the 
author  of  several  theological  works,  which  are  strong- 
ly Romanizing.  Among  them  are,  Thf  Doctrines  of 
(I  Midllf  State  hftirefn  Death  and  the  Rfsiirrertion,  Of 
Pragmfor  ike  Dead,  etc  (Lond.  1713,  fol.),  and  7Ae 
XSMSMMljri/ilnwfalwii  (Land.  1729, 8vo).  In  Us  work 
on  the  Middle  State,  he  teaches  "that  there  is  an  in- 
termeiliatc  or  middle  ptate  for  departed  souls  to  abide 
in,  U  tween  death  am!  tho  rer^urrection,  far  diflerent 
from  what  they  are  afterward  to  be  in  when  oar  bless- 
ed Lord  Jeans  Cbristshall  appear  at  his  second  eomingi 
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that  fliere  b  no  immediate  Judgnient  allar  death; 
that  to  pnijr  mm!  offer  for,  and  to  eonuBMncmte  our 
dMeaaed  liratliran,  to  not  only  UwAd  aad  oaofol,  but 

also  our  iMiunlcn  duty;  thiit  the  intermediate  state 
between  death  and  the  resurrection  is  a  state  of  puri- 
fieation  in  its  lower,  as  well  at  of  fixed  joy  and  enjoy- 
■MOt  in  its  higher  mansions ;  and  that  the  full  per- 
ftction  of  parity  and  holiness  it  not  so  to  be  attained 
in  any  mansion  of  Hades,  hi^;hcr  or  lower,  as  that  any 
aoul  of  mere  man  can  be  admitted  to  enter  into  the 
beaWie  tUod,  in  tbo  bi^wat  heavens,  befors  the  lea- 
nrrectinn,  and  the  trial  by  fire,  which  it  most  tiHB  go 
through." — Hook,  Eccl.  Bioffraphy,  ii,  414, 

Campbell,  George,  D.D.,  waabon  aft  Abaidaan, 

Dec.  2'),  171';*,  and  was  educated  at  the  Martoebal  Col- 
lege at  Aberdeen.  After  leaving  college  he  studied 
law,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  writer  to  the  Signet  at 
Edinburgh  j  bat|  having  a  atceng  bant  to  thaotqQr. 

obtained  a  release  team  Us  master,  and  stodiea 
thpoli)_'y  at  Edinburgh.  In  174><  he  \\a.^  appointed 
to  tbo  pastoral  charj^e  of  the  parish  of  Banchory  Ter- 
nan,  near  Aberdeen,  and  inlWhe  obtained  a  parish 
in  Aberdeen.  In  1769  be  was  made  principal  of  the 
Marischal  College.  In  1768  he  published  hia  Dimer- 
tcUion  on  ^finicl't,  in  opjwsition  to  Hume,  wblob  was 
translated  into  several  Continental  langnagaa  (new 
•d*  Edinb.  1828, 8yo).  The  book  had  an  immense  sno- 
oaas,  and  procured  for  its  author  the  degree  of  D.D. 
After  his  death  appeared  his  I^durtt  on  Ecclesuutkal 
EUlory  (newcd.  Ixmd.lH  Ji),  8vo),  which  wasan.swcrcd 

Skinner,  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  His  most  important 
'WVfc  was  hia  TSramtaSmoftkB  Famr  OoipA^  isitt  a 
Csmmfntmy,  which  appeared  not  lon>^  before  his  death, 
and  has  been  rt'i>eatedly  republislnd.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  At>erdccn  (1814,  4  vols.  8vo);  but  there 
is  a  vei7  good  and  cheap  American  edition  (1837,  2 
Tola.).  mwwttAoLeetiin*MlieFatlmd(Aimu!ter 
(Lond.  1811,  8vo);  PhVof'^>hy  of  Rhftnric  (177R,  8vo. 
numerous  editions) ;  Lfcium  on  SystmuUic  Theology 
emd  Pulpit  Ekiqtu  nce  (Ix)nd.  1807,  8to,  numarow  Odi- 
tions).  He  retired  ftom  hia  cdlaga  dntiaa  aone  years 
baftanUi  doatb,aiMif«oeiTed  a  pension  of  £800  ayear 
inm  Georm'O  HI.  He  died  April  7,  17%.  The  life 
of  Dr.  Campbell  has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  G.  S. 
Keith.  —  Darling,  Cydopatdia  li'Miogmphka^  i,  667; 
Jamiaaon,  Cyckp.  <ff  M,>d  m  Riligiam  Bk^r^pig,  i, 
W;  Jonoa,  Ctrmm  Bioyraphy,  s.  r. 

Campbell,  John,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Edbdnngfa, 
March  &  1706.  His  life  was  devoted  to  literatnie,  and 
Us  pablieatlons  ware  very  numerous.   He  edited  the 

"  Pio^'niphiii  nritannica,"  and  was  one  of  tin-  writers 
of  the  "  Universal  History."  His  title  to  mention  in 
this  work  rests  on  the  publication  of  A  Ducmrte  m 
ProndoK*  (1748,  8d  ed.  8vo) ;  Thouyht4  on  Moral  nn>l 
Jld^iout  Subjectt  (1749,  8vo);  A  new  and  complete 
History  of  the  Holy  hibU  (173,},  2  vols.  fn]i<>)._6Vfwra/ 
Siojf.  JHctionargf  i,  119;  Darling,  Cfydopadia  BMio- 

Campbell,  John,  an  Independent  minister,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  in  March,  1766,  and  appientked  to 
ft  goMaaalth.   About  17W,  aft  vrUeb  time  ba  waa  ao. 

thraly  engaged  In  mensures  for  the  extension  of  Sun- 
day-schools, he  b^K^n  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministrj-.  He  subsequently  visited  London  to 
take  charge  of  twenty-four  yonng  nattvea  of  Afti^y, 
wkoveta  braogbt  from  Sierra  Leona  to  ba  Instracted 
In  Christianity,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  into 
their  native  land ;  and  in  1804  he  l>ecamc  pastor  of  the 
Independent  Church  in  Kingsland,  a  charge  which  he 
lataineduatU  hia  death,  Apra  4th,  im  Mr.  Camp- 
bell  took  an  aetlvo  part  in  tba  ftmnatioB  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  several  other  im- 
portant religious  associations.  In  1812  he  made  a 
Journey  to  the  stations  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
alaty  in  Soath  Africa,  from  which  he  returned  in  1814. 
or  dlit  Jaoney  he  pabliabad  an  account  (181fi^  8vo>. 


In  1818  21  ba  rtvisited  Africa,  and  found  some  lnter> 
esting  changes  produced  by  the  civilization  introduced 
by  the  missionaries.  The  joamal  of  his  second  visit 
apfjeurcd  in  1822  (2  vols.  8vo).  llr.  Campbell  pub- 
lished numerous  works,  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  and  he  was  the  founder,  and  for  eighteen  yean 
the  editor  of  the  Youth't  Magatine,  a  religious  period- 
ical of  great  otili^.— Jamieson,  iie^ioMS  Biog.  p.  100. 

CampboU,  nooui^  ena  «f  the  Ibudm  of  the 

religions  denomination  generally  called  "Diioiplcs," 
was  bora  Feb.  1,  1763,  in  Ireland,  and  deseended  from 
a  family — the  Campbells  of  Argyle — which  makes  a 
pnnniDent  figota  in  Scottish  lustoiy.  In  1788  he  ea« 
tared  tiia  miidstry  in  eonnoetloD  with  tliaft  bns^  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  which  is  known  as  Seceders, 
or  Seceding  I'resbytcries.  See  PbbsbYTKRIAXISJC 
In  1807  he  emigrated  to  the  United  Stala^  aad  was 
raoaivad  at  Philadelriiia  into  tha  oomanadok  «#  Aa 
Aawchta  Synod  of  If ortb  America.  Vbr  abovt  two 
years  he  supplied  with  mini.'ttcri^l  labor  the  destitute 
churches  of  this  connection  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  V 
Shortly  after,  in  1809,  he  was  joined  by  his  son,  Alax* 
ander  Campbell  (q.  v.).  Both  Iktbar  and  aon  aooB 
declared  against  the  use  of  any  boman  creed,  confe*. 
sion  of  faith,  or  formularips  of  doctrine  and  rliurch 
government ;  and  when  their  views  were  rejected  by 
the  Seceders  as  a  body,  they  drew  up  a  "  declaration 
and  address,"  in  which  the  pious  of  all  the  denomina- 
tions in  the  vicinity  were  Invited  to  form  a  union,  with 
the  word  of  the  Bible  as  their  only  creed.  A  conj^re- 
gation  on  the  Iwsis  of  these  principles  was  organized 
at  Brash  Rna.  8aaCAiiPBBLL,Au(XAHDSR.  Tliom* 
as  Campl>ell  retiined  at  first  infant  baptism,  although 
his  son  Alexander  pressed  upon  hi;*  attention  "tbein> 
congruity  of  demanding  an  express  precept  or  prece- 
dent for  any  positive  church  ordinance,  and  yet  prao> 
tidng  Inflmt  baptism,  fbr  wUcb  naMier  tiie  one  aor 
the  other  couM  be  produced."  Gradually  Tliomaa 
Campbell  changed  bis  views  on  the  question  of  bap- 
tism ;  and  on  J  une  12, 1812,  both  he  and  his  son  Alex* 
sudor,  together  with  the  mambeia  of  their  congrega> 
tion,  were  Immened  by  Elder  Lose,  of  the  Baptist  com- 
munity.  In  1813  they  were  received  into  Redstone 
Raptist  Association,  stipulating  in  writing  that  "no 
terms  of  union  or  communion  other  than  tlia  Hdty 
Scriptores  should  be  required."  Hancefi>rth  Akaun- 
der  Campbell  took.  Instead  of  bis  fhlbar  Thomas,  die 

lead  in  the  rcllgii/U*  ninvcmeiit  which  at  length  event- 
uated in  the  formation  of  those  who  sympathized 
with  them  into  a  separate  denominational  connection. 
Thomas  Campbell  labored  with  great  xeal,  as  an  itine- 
rant minister,  for  the  dissemination  of  his  views,  until 
IHIC,  when  old  age  coniin  lie  ]  him  to  rest.  Ho  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Bethany  with  his  son  Alex- 
andar.  In  UMba  waa  deprived  of  Uadi^birtbia 
intellect  remained  nnclooded.  TTe  died  January  1, 
1854.  See  Alexander  Campbell,  Mtmiirt  of  Klder 
ThomOM  CampbfU  (Cineinn.iti.  IHUl.  Hvo') ;  and  the  arti- 
cles CAMrnKM-,  AlEXA.NUKK;  DlSCIl'LES  <iF  CllBlST. 

CampbeUiam.  See  Dibciplxs  or  Cubist. 

Campe,  JoAoiim  HnmoB,  a  Oarmaa  dargyw 

man  and  author,  was  bom  in  17lf!  at  Deonsen,  in 
Brunswick :  became,  in  1773,  military  chaplain  at 
Potsdam ;  in  1776,  director  of  an  educational  instita« 
tion  in  Dossaa.  In  1777  ha  established  his  own  adn> 
catkmsl  school  at  TVIttow,  near  Hambnfg,  wUdi  ba 
sold  in  178:1.  In  17H7  he  was  appointed  scbool-oonn- 
cillor  in  Brunswick,  and  in  1805,  canon.  He  died  at 
Brunswick  in  1818.  He  is  one  of  the  most  famooa 
Qumuk  •athota  af  Jmanila  wotka,  especially  woika 
of  traval.  Wm  worit  JBoMsaMi  dsr  J^ngert  (Robinson 
the  Younger)  has  been  translatwl  into  all  European 
languages,  and  its  immense  i>o[iularity  in  Germany 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  OOtfl  edition  of  it 
was  published  in  1861.'  His  writings,  prepared  in  a 
rationalistio  spirit,  contributed  largdy  to  lead  awa^y 
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the  routh  of  Germnnv  from  nlmple  faith  In  (»Tto- 1  powd  to  b*  •  Wnd  rf me  Md  •xqnWt*  |{i»pM,  tl«ll». 

  •     planttMl  from  Cyprus  to  Enpuddi ;  but  the  Botnu  it 

known  to  the  natives  of  Cyitrus  as  an  oddriferous  »hrub 
called  AciHKI,  or  allanna."  So  R.  Ben  ilelek  {ud  Cant. 
i,  14),  as  qaotod  and  tmulated  bgr  Celaiiia  iUitnbct, 
i,223).  If  wirfirto  Ow  wariM  of tiw  Amlw,  tog 
both  in  Serapioa  and  Avicenna  reference  from  their 
Uinna  to  the  description  by  Dioscoridea  and  Galen  of 
Kuprot  or  Cypro$.  Sprengel  states  (JOomment.  on  Dio$- 
cor.  i,  124,  note)  that  tho  inhabitUlti  of  Noliia  call 
the  htnna-plant  Kkofrek ;  he  refers  to  OeHsle  (F&r. 
A2gy}it.  p.  12).  If  we  examiiio  the  wr  rks  of  Oriental 
travellers  and  naturalists,  wo  shall  find  that  this  plant 
ia  nnlTMiitlf  oataoned  in  Eaatora  ooontries,  and  a^ 
pears  to  have  been  so  from  tba  aarllast  timea,  both  OD 
account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  flowars  and  the  coloring 


tianity.    The  compK  tc  edition  of  his  juvenile  works 
fiUsS?  TOlomaa  {^SammUicke  KMenmdJugendtchriften, 
ad.  BnntwM^  1819-82).— Fitter.  Umiperml-Lexi- 
ka^a.  v.;  Hurst,  History  of  Rationalism,  p.  188. 

CnnpOBlo  (othanriaa  CAnraooio,  Camfejl-s), 
Loamo,  Cardinal,  waa  tion  in  1474,  baeame  pro- 

fe»«or  of  law  at  Padua,  and.  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
took  orders  aa  a  priest.  He  became  auditor  of  the 
Bota,  bishop  of  Feltri,  and  nuncio  in  Germany;  Lao 
X  elevated  him  to  the  purple.  Ill  Ufi4  ba  waa  lagate 
at  the  Knremberg  Diet,  and  fhara  and  daawhere  be 
exerted  all  his  skill  of  intriffue  ai^ainst  the  Rcforma- 
ttoa  with  great  success.  In  1528  be  was  sent  legate 
▼m  (who,  in  a  former  mission,  bad  made 


«U  the  bearer  of  a  IjuU  hcstowing  upon  Wolsoy  tho 
■ait  ampla  poweia  to  effect  the  divorce.    These  pow- 
boww,  isava  aboitly  wttbdrawn,  and  Campa> 

ffio  returned  to  Rome  fhorn  of  his  bishopric  of  Salts- 
boiy.  He  was  a  man  of  ^^'cat  talents,  and  intimate 
lamriodge  of  the  ecdesia.'^tiL.tl  law.    His  letters  are 

Cmvms  SkgiMim  Lshi  X  (Baala,  15SS,  MIo). 

There  were  trrf^n  prelates  of  thi!'  family.— /?io7,  Unir. 
ri,  633.    See  Uumet,  Hist,  of  £ngi.  ReJ'ormaiion^  vol. 


Campen,  James  Van,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Anabaptists.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  sect  fronj 
Germany  be  went  to  the  Netherlands,  and  John  Boc- 
coM  (q.  V.)  appointed  Urn,  in  1631,  btsliop  of  Amatar- 
dam.   He  waa  exaenlad  In  UM. 

Ompn»  Mhtt      waa  bom  at  Campen,  in  Over- 

ywx  l.  abont  1490.  He  etadied  Hebrew  under  Reocli- 
lin,  and  tilled  the  Hebrew  professorship  at  Louvain 
from  1519  to  1531,  after  which  he  trivtlli  d  into  Ita- 
OefaaanT,  and  Poland.  At  Bome  be  waa  enrolled 
aaoBgdM  Hobneistaef  thapopa.  On  Ui  wqr  back 

to  Lonvain  he  died  of  the  pVifnip,  Sept.  7,  16S8.  He 
poblished  IM  naturd  UtUramm  tt  punctontm  Hebraico- 
t  ex  vankMSmLanta  ojnuaJii  libtl\tu  (1520, 12mo) ; 

\Udraioamv9ritaUmpaT- 
>  (1582, 16ao;  traoa.  teto  Eng- 
Ihb,  Load.  1M&,  SImo) : — Pamphrnsi*  in  Siilmnni.<:  Ec 
cfaMufeM,  and  Commentoriofi  ia  £jpMt.  Fendi  ad  Itum. 
Sf  Gal.  CV'«nice,  1534).— JNofb  OWk  ^  90%  LandoO, 
Eed.  FActionary,  i,  525. 

Campen,  Tbomaa  Van.  See  Kempis,  Tboii> 

Clinphire  (^C3,  hi^ph^r ;  Sept.  KVTTpoQ  ;  Lat.  cy- 

mm,  tba  tgpnuSowa%  rendeiad  in  oar  maigin  tf- 
^«M(Caat.l,14t 

It  is  pntin-ly  different  from  the  modem  ffttm  eam- 
flar,  although  the  names  appear  to  be  etymologically 
Cianatftwd    The  latter  is  a  product  of  a  tree  largely 
cahtrated  in  tba  briand  of  Formosa,  tba  CaaitpAona 
e^fewoTMs,  of  tho  Nat.  mdMLamraeem.  TWalaaiw 
oth'T  tree,  the  Drynfjalin--j»  nrrminfirn  of  Smimtra, 
wliich  also  yields  camphor ;  but  it  is  improbable  that 
I  mbatance  secreted  by  either  of  these  trees  was 
I  to  the  andonta.  Tba  plant  in  qnaation  ia  oon- 
I  to  be  tba  e^/fiMiia  of  Ibo  And»  (£(MSMjla  jhsTMir 
lof  Linna'us,  ^hii  h  I.amarck  and  some  other 
"tflTsliets  regard  as  the  same  species,  and  name  it 
Lavtmua  dOo^  alleging  that  tba  tboniy  onda  of  the 
faraaebes  cliaracteristic  of  the  latter  are  doe  only  to 
aid  age ;  bot  each  seems  to  retain  its  peculiar  traits 
Vader  cultivation),  dr.M<  riticd  hy  Dioseordes  (i,  125)  and 
Fiiaj  (xii,  24)  aa  growing  in  £g]rpt,  and  producing 
atoMnoB  flowera,  tnm  wbidi  was  made  the  oUnm 
C^fHmfTivi.    3T:iriti  remark!<  that  "the  «hrnb  known 
iaflie  Hebrew  LinfiUii;;e  liy  tbo  name  of  ki'pfier  is  com- 
SMO  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  tbencc  had  its  I>atin 
toSMi"  ako^  tbat  "tba  Botnu  Cj/pri  baa  been  aap- 


StSBOf  Iba  Lawmmia  Inrm 
Flower,  I'lrir 


Mill!  t'limri^viiTiiiraf 

,  and  ^^ccd. 


was  especially  abundant  near  Ashkclon  (Pliny,  xii,' 
61 ;  Josephus,  War,  iv,  8,  8).  Thus  RanwolIT,  when 
at  Tripoli  {Travdt,  iv),  "  found  tbera  another  treo,  not 
unlike  unto  our  privet,  bj'  the  AiaUana  called  .^(esiM 
or  llfnna,  and  l.y  the  (;r(M  ians.  in  their  vul^w  ton(,nie, 
Sckemu,  which  they  have  from  Egjpt,  where,  but 
abevo  all  in  CaTta,  they  grow  ia  abundance.  The 
Turkic  and  Moors  nurse  these  up  with  great  can  and 
diligence  because  of  their  sweet -smelling  flomm. 
They  also,  as  I  am  infoniu-d,  kerj)  tlieir  lea^'csall  win- 
tar,  wbicb  laavca  tbey  powder  and  mix  with  the  juice 
of  dtrona,  and  alahi  liieNWitb  agdnat  great  holidays 
the  hair  and  nails  of  their  children  of  a  red  color, 
which  color  may  perhaps  be  seen  with  us  on  the  manes 
and  toils  of  Turkit^h  horses"  (see  also  Belon,  ii,  74). 
The  variety  called  Laaemmia  spimosa  is  larger  than  tba 
other,  growing  to  a  height  of  ftvnftvr to  six  feet;  ita 
flowers  arc  less  abundant  and  loot  fragrant,  but  have 
a  more  powerfully  coloring  property.  In  appearance 
both  plants  resemble  myrtle ;  the  floweri^  i>hi  h  prow 
in  closton)  axa  amall  and  baaotifbl^  white,  and  exhale 
an  agreeable  odor.  The  women  taka  great  plaaaara 
in  them.  Thaj  hold  them  in  their  hiind,  rnrry  them 
in  their  boaom,  and  keep  them  in  their  apartments  to 
perAime  the  air  (comp.  Cant,  i,  18).  To  prepare  the 
leaves  for  tho  aao  to  which  the  plant  is  so  generally 
applied  by  the  women  of  Egj  pt,  they  are  gatberad 
alnmt  the  fonunencement  of  fprini;,  and,  h.ivint: 'w^n 
expoaed  to  the  air  tiil  thoroughly  dry,  are  reduced  to 
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powder,  which  being  afterward  mad*  into  A  puta,  is 
then  fit  for  ase.  This  paste  requires  about  iT«  hours 
to  dry  upon  whatever  part  it  may  tn^  laiil,  and  the  red 
tinge  it  imparts  is  durable.  It  was  anciently  applied 
to  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet,  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet  and  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  somotiiiies  to  the 
batr.  Brides  in  Persia  are  stlTI  thus  ornamented  on 
the  night  l>efori'  marriage  (Sir  Wm.  Ou»eley*«  TravtU 

iVMo,  iii,  565).  From  the  appearance  of  the  nails 
iitwtmnSm,  fhere  can  b«  no  doubt  that  tt  was  used  in 
Hm  same  manner  liy  the  Ej^ptians  as  it  is  by  their  de- 
Mondunti  in  the  pr»-.'»ent  clay.  The  expression  render- 
ed in  Deut.  xxi,  12,  in  directing  the  treatment  of  u  fe- 
male captive^  ''pore  her  iiail%"  is  snppoeed  to  mean 
**adon  her  mUs,"  and  weuM  Implf  tte  aoliqiiitjr  of 
this  practice,  although  others  arc  of  oi>inion  that  the 
marginal  reading,  "  nutfcr  to  grow,''  is  the  more  cor- 
rect sense,  as  an  act  of  mourning.    See  Pawt. 

For  the  scientific  claasiflcatioa  of  this  pisuti  SM  tb* 
AnMgr  CydopatdiOy  s.  T.  LKWMIlia.  Hm  shffllb  ii  flf* 
ure<l  and  described  by  Sonnini,  Tiwels,  i,  IRl ;  nee  also 
Oedmann,  -Stmrnl.  i,  91 ;  vi,  102  »q. ;  Hass^  iquist,  Trav. 
p,N9;  Shaw,  Trar.  p.  103;  Ilartmann,  Ufbraer.  ii, 
866  sq. ;  Kussel,  il^^w,  i,  184 ;  Hariti,  p.  541 ;  For- 
■kal,  Flar.  p.  55 ;  Borekhardt,  i4ra6i<i,  p.  442;  Lane, 
M'jd.  Kg.  i,  52 ;  Ro»enmidlor,  fiih.  ^ot.  p.t88;  WflUa- 
Bon,  Anc.  Eg.  ii,  3^15.    See  BoTAMT. 

Camphuyaen,  TmtonoR  RAnrsLSZ,  a  Dutch 
thelJk^^;ian,  wo*  bom  in  1580  at  riorkiim.  lie  was  first 
a  landscape  painter,  and  ros«  to  eminence  in  his  art. 
Aftmraid,  haTillg  devoted  himself  to  theological  stud- 
ies, he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Socinians.  Ho 
was  expelled  from  his  parbih,  Vleuten,  and  died  at 
Doccum  in  1626.  He  published  Thr<>l<.gifrhr  Wrrckt 
(Amit.  1667,  8to;  1672,  4to),  and  a  rhymed  transU- 
tfOB  of  the  ftalms  fn  Dnteh,  1680.  A  Uognphy  of 
Camphnysen  was  published  by  Kmpman  (Aaslsdamt 
1804).— Hoefer,  Biog.  aaUraU,  viii,  359. 

Campiaiu  Bmiinti»,  an  English  apoitele  and  Jes- 
uit, was  bfini  in  London  in  1540,  and  was  educated  at 
Christ's  Hospital.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Oxford, 
wbeie  Im  made  an  oration  before  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
bar  Tiiii  to  that  UniversiQr.  Afterward  ha  passed 
ovar  Into  behmd,  and  abovt  1571  proceeded  to  Dooal, 
where  ho  openly  rcnounred  the  Reformed  taith.  He 
went  to  Rome,  and  wa<«  admitted  a  Jesuit  in  1673.  He 
was  sent  by  Gregory  XIII,  along  with  the  Jesuit  Par- 
■OU,  into  Kngland,  ia  June,  1580.  Here  he  perform- 
ad  all  flha  danei  of  a  sealous  provincial,  and  diligent- 
hr  propagated  hi*  npinions.  In  15H1  he  printed  Ra- 
neiut  10  M<Ui  crrtnminis  in  causa  fidei  rtdJiim  Acadc- 
mieis  AngUa.  It  was  afterward  printed  in  English, 
and  ably  nlMadliyWhitakor.  His  activity  at  length 
Amr  npaa  Un  Oa  aMntfan  of Wtbbgham,  tha  8ao> 


retary  of  State,  and  be  was  amiMf  carried  to  tha 
Tower,  and  put  cruelly  to  the  tortnrs,  which  he  hoc* 

courageotisly.  On  the  Itt  of  l>eeember,  I58I,  he,  to- 
gether with  several  other  Knmi.-h  priesU*,  was  hanged 
at  Tyburn  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  Other  worlu 
of  Campian  are  Narralio  de  DivorHo  Jlenriei  V/IT 
(Douai,  1622) ;  EpUtola  ad  Afercuritmum  (the  general 
of  the  Jesuits;  Antwerp,  1G31);  a  Jiittury  <\f  Ireland 
(Dublin,  I6:V3,  fi>l.).  A  volume  of  Orationet,  Ejnttota^ 
and  his  treatise  De  JmitatioHt  Bketonea,  were  published 
in  one  voteoM  at  logolstadt  (160^  Bis  Ulb  waa 
written  by  Paul  Bombino,  a  Je!«uit  (beat  edition,  Man- 
tua, 1620,  8vo).— Hume,  UittotTf  iff  EH^glmtd,  ch.  xli; 
Hook,  JM.^.  ill,  4S8. 

Campian  Manuacript  (Codex  CampiIncs,  so 
called  from  the  Abli^  des  Camps,  who  presented  it  to 
Louis  XIV  in  1707X  •  beautiful  little  Grvek  MS.  flf 
the  four  Qoepels  in  ray  neat  nodal  lottan,  wppiina 
to  belong  to  the  ninth  or  tenCh  centnrjr.   Ttwaa  need 

by  Wetsteiri,  re-exaniinetl  liy  Scholz,  copied  by  Tisch- 
endorf,  and  collated  by  Tregelles.  It  contains  manj 
good  readings.  Besides  the  indications  of  sections  ia 
the  margin,  there  are  also  scholia,  some  of  them  in  tha 
roost  minute  writing.  Besides  accents  and  breatlt- 
ings,  the  words  ore  nmrked  with  a  musical  nntiitinn. 
The  MS.  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris 
(where  it  Is  nombeored  48),  and  is  known  as  M  of  tha 
Gospels.— Scrivener. /iarpAloJV.r.p.llOl  SmUAM- 

I'SCBIFTS,  BlUUCAi.. 

*  ^J^^MIN  £AnTI5^W 

mcvuMivcfX^Mi 

^eebnen  of  tlw  Codex  Campinnus  (C'intKininp  Mutt  fil,  11: 
'fir**  fit*  '  dawri^ta  |  v/idff  t¥  b^Ti  itv  |  fi*ta»0ia»+i  M  S  | 
mint  iim  inetlMh 

Camp-meeting,  a  n.mm  given  to  a  certain  cla'is 
of  religious  meetings  held  in  the  open  air.  "The  first 
camp-meeting  in  the  I'nited  States  was  held  in  1799, 
on  tlie  banks  of  Bed  Bivar,  in  Kentucky.  Two  broth- 
ers by  the  name  of  MKSee,  one  a  Presbyterian  and  one 
a  Meth(>ili>t,  being  on  a  relltjioiis  tnur  from  Tennessee, 
where  the  former  was  settled,  to  a  place  called  the 
'  BaneBB,*  near  OUo^  atoppad  at  •  settlement  on  the 
river  to  attend  a  sacramental  occasion  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  M'Greedy,  a  Presbyterian.  John  liI'Gee,  tb» 
Motho<ii^t,  was  invitoil  to  jiri  ach  first,  and  did  s<>  Mith 
great  liberty  and  power.  His  brother  and  Kev.  Mr. 
Hogo  followed  him  wUk  aarBsooa,  with  remarkable  ef- 
fect. The  Spirit  was  copiously  poured  forth  npon  the 
people,  and  proiiuced  tears  of  contrition  and  shouts  of 
joy.  Rev.  Messrs.  M'Grwdy,  Hoge,  and  liankins,  all 
Presbyteriano,  left  the  Itouse,  but  the  M'tiees  were 
too  powerfhlly  alfcelsd  themsriraa  to  ias^  nndar  efat* 
cum«tan(  cs  of  so  much  interest.  John  was  expected 
to  preach  again  ;  but  when  the  time  arrived,  lie  arose 
and  informed  the  people  that  the  overpowering  nature 
of  Ilia  fcelings  woold  not  allow  of  his  prsaching,  and 
aidioitedtiiemto  anmndvtheirbeaitstoGod.  Criea 
and  sobs  were  heard  in  every  part  of  the  house.  The 
excitement  was  indescribable.  When  the  nulte  of 
this  extraordinary  movement  reached  the  surrounding 
country,  the  people  nuhed  to  aoa  what  thasa  tliingt 
meant,  for  they  had  nerar  heard  of  tha  Ifte  befbrs. 
By  this  means  the  mceting-bouso  was  immwlbfely 
overflowed.  An  altar  was  therefore  erected  onto  the 
Lord  in  the  forest  Thia  gava  a  saw  Impalsa  to  pub- 
lic interest,  and  many  came  ftvm  every  direction,  with 
proviaioiu  and  other  necessaries  for  encampment,  and 
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remained  (several  day«.  .Iwi  llin^  in  t<*ntj«.  It  was  a 
voodcrfnl  occwton.  Sectarian  diybiona  aMioed  to 
btY*  btm  iity>tten  in  the  genual  eonoern  ftr  the 
pevalrnce  of  spiritual  rcli_ri<>n.  The  pcrvices  were 
conducted  by  Presbjierian?,  ISapti^t.x,  mid  MetbcKlii«t». 
The  rwult  unjiaralleled,  and  .«u;;i^st*d  another 
ai  the  kind,  which  was  held  on  the  Muddj 
ind  atffi  eaotker,  cm  what  wst  called  the  Ridge, 
both  of  which  were  attended  by  immenw!  throngs.  My 
a  prudent  e»tiniat<f,  it  was  reckoned  that  one  hundred 
I '  added  to  the  Lord'  at  the  last-named  meet- 
tnm  thia  nnpremeditated  hrgiiiBfag  theae 


I,  under  the  gpedal  direction  of  Presbyterians 
and  Methodists.  Because  of  this  union  of  sects  in 
their  support,  they  were  called  'general  camp-meet- 
ia^'  It  ia  aaid  that  the  niada  ItwHng  to  the  grore 
wbefe  tbqr  were  liald  ware  Htetalljr  erowded,  and  that 
entire  neighborhoods  were  forsaken  of  their  inh.iMt- 
aots.  A  Prestiyterian  minister  calculated  that  there 
were  at  least  twenty  thousand  persona  present  at  one 
■Mting  held  in  Kentucky.  At  length,  howerer,  the 
ftesbjterians  Rradnally  letfaed  fVom  the  field;  but 
the  McthfKlista  carried  them  into  other  part*  of  the 
eaontiy,  till  tbey  became  general  in  the  connection. 
WMi  ■»■«  or  laaa  «acBC7,tbegr  iMTa  bean  eantinaed 
to  the  present  Ume,  not,  however,  without  opposition 
on  the  part  of  sone,  and  misgiTings  with  many  others 
in  regard  to  their  axpadlwMy**  (Mmaif  m  flwj  mm/ 
ayi,  pi.  7-11).  .  ^ 

1%e  cam|MiMetiDgi  wnw  tiilpodnced  fato  Snglaiid 

hr  R^v.  Txirenzo  Dow  (q.  r.),  an  earnest  Methodist 
pre-acher,  who,  aflt-r  lal>ortng  for  some  time  in  Eng- 
had  as  an  independent  itinerant,  and  finding,  in  1607, 
•  gaoafal  Nl^gkms  intanat  la  Staffordshire,  suggest- 
ed to  the  pet^e  the  phm  of  eamp-meetings.  The 
people  immfdi.itply  adnptefl  it.  A  fl.i^  was  hoi.sted 
on  Mow  Hill;  the  population  Ksthered  to  it  from  all 
idin(;  regions,  and  the  first  English  camp- 
raaheia,  William  Clowes  and  Hugh  Boame, 
anoag  the  most  aealooa  and  vaenil  laymen 
iltba  rfvivals  of  th.-it  period,  took  an  active  part  in 
lha  flist  me«tin;:s.  Bourne  vindicated  them  in  a  pam- 
fUel,  wUch  called  forth  counter  publications  from  the 
pieacfaers  of  Burslem  and  Macdeafield  drcaits.  As 
rt  was  a]lt  (;pd  that  many  excesses  attended  snch  out- 
door services,  the  WesK-van  ruiif.-rciui',  in  1^07,  de- 
dared,  "  It  is  our  judgment  that,  even  supposing  such 
to  be  allowable  in  America,  they  are  highly 
in  England,  and  likely  to  be  productive  of 
eon^erable  mischief,  and  we  disclaim  connection 
with  them."  Their  advcxates,  however,  continued  to 
hold  them.  Bogh  Boame,  who  anosed  the  people  of 
Lancasliira,  Chaahlfa,  and  flIaAifdilihe  wHh  Me  ex* 
bortafifnx  and  prayers,  was  expelled  in  IPOS  from  the 
connection  by  the  Burslem  Quarterly  Meeting ;  and, 
two  years  later,  Gowes,  who  continued  to  attend  the 
caBp4iwetiiiig8,wa8alsoezpdled.  Cloweaoommenoed 
a  touiee  of  bonao-nrfailoDary  labors,  giving  v/p  hia  bnaW 
DeM  for  the  purpose.  In  ISIO  the  "Primitive  Meth- 
odic" denomination  was  tirjjaiii/.cd,  which  sanctioned 
the  habit  of  preaching  in  camp-meetings,  as  well  as  in 
■ad  on  the  higbwigra.  Sea  If  ktbo- 
Hm  Wedeyan  Cenfmnee  haa 


■mauTiv 

rtaken  l«ck  its  disapproval  of  the  cnmp-meotinfr< ; 
I  Weeleyans  in  Ireland  commenced  to  hold  camp- 
I  in  I960,  and  their  organ,  The  IrUh  EvangeSit, 
took  groond  in  favor  of  them.  See  An  Estay  m 
Camjt^etin^  (N.  Y.  1849) ;  Stevens,  HiM.  of  MftA- 
miifn,  iii,  2*24  ;  Banj;?,  Ilistnry  of  M.  E.  Church,  ii, 
1"1 ;  Porter,  Compmdium  of  M^kodim^y,  146,  468 ; 
Porter,  Camp-  MeHimg$  (Jg.T,  Mne)  |  JTcll  Qnart.  A. 
der,  1861,  p.  562. 

Camus,  Jk.\i»  Pntnwt,  Bishop  of  Belley,  was  bom 
it  Parb  in  'l'>S2,  and  was  consecrated  bifhop  Aug.  31, 
He  devoted  all  his  cnergiea  to  the  duties  of  his 


ing  to  bring  bacic  tt*  monks  and  noai  to  •  regnlar 
life.  On  the  Uttar  pobit  he  waa  rigid.  In  1629  he 
teaigned  bb  ia«,  mi  retired  Into  the  abbey  of  Aulnai, 

given  to  him  liy  the  kin^^  upon  his  resif^ntion  of  bis 
bishopric.  Ho  afterward  entered  the  Hospital  of  In- 
curables of  Paris,  where  he  died,  April  2G,  1653.  The 
number  of  hia  writings  iainunanae;  tbaAbh6LeClere 
attribntaa  to  hfan  mora  than  two  hundred  TolonM, 
sisting  of  controversial,  moral,  and  devout  Ir.  ntiscs, 
sermons,  letters,  and  religious  novel?.  lie  \«  as  a  bit- 
ter and  sarcastic  foe  of  the  BIcndicant  orders. — Lan- 
don,  EceL  Dietkmar^^  U»  628;  Kiccna,  Mimmut 
xzxvi,  9t. 

Cana  (KnvrT),  a  town  in  Gnliloc,  not  far  from  Gb> 
pemaum,  and  on  higher  ground ;  it  is  memorable  aa 
the  scene  of  Christ's  fint  ninele  (John  11, 1-11 ;  It, 
46),  aa  well  as  of  a  sobscqnant  one  (iv,  46-M),  and  also 
aa  die  native  place  of  the  apostle  Nathaniel  (xxi,  2). 
77(w  Cana  is  not  named  in  the  (IM  Testament,  but  is 
mentioned  by  Joerphus  as  a  village  of  Galilee  CWtt 
§  16, 64 ;  War,  1, 17,  5).  The  site  haa  nandly  bean 
identified  with  the  present  Kffr  Kenka,  a  small  place 
alx>ut  four  miles  north-east  fr<.ra  Nazareth,  on  one  of 
the  roail.i  to  Tiberias.  It  is  a  neat  village,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  descent  of  a  hill  looking  to  the  sontb- 
weat,  and  aamondad  by  pburtatiooa  «f  diva  and  oOer 
fniit-tn^es.  There  is  a  large  spring  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, enclosed  by  a  wall,  which,  if  this  Ite  the  Cana  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  doubtless  that  from  which  wa- 
ter waa  drawn  at  the  time  of  oar  Lord'a  viait.  It  ia 
alao  obaervable  tliat  wster>pota  of  eonpaet  IbncalmM 

tirt!  still  tn^ed  in  this  neighborhood,  and  some  old  ones 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  shown  as  those  whi«  h  once 
contained  the  miraculous  wine.  Here  are  nho  the  r»> 
mains  of  a  Greek  church,  aaid  to  atand  over  the  hooae 
in  wbleb  tbe  nfaaele  was  peribnned,  and— donbtlcea 
much  older — the  fonnfnin  fWim  which  the  water  for 
the  niiritde  was  brought  (Mislin,  iii,  443  -14(1).  The 
Christians  of  the  village  are  entirely  of  the  Greek 
Cbnrch.  Tbe  "water^iota^atono"  were  abowa  to 
M.Laawrtfne,  though  at  WnUbald'a  vMt,  eenturica 
before,  there  had  been  but  one  remaining  (Early  Trav. 
p.  Ifi).  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the  six  j«rs  were 
brought  to  France,  where  one  of  them  is  said  still  to 
exist  in  tba  Mnate  d'Angers  (see  M.  Didron's  Esaaya 
in  the  Aumaln  ArMoloffigues,  xi,  5;  xili,  2).  Than 
is  al-n  ^llll^vI|  a  house  said  fn  be  that  of  KathanlaL 
Kefr  Kenna  has  t>een  visited  and  described  by  moat 
travellers  in  Palestine.  The  tradition  Identifying  tUa 
village  with  Cana  is  certainly  of  con^lderable  age 
(see  Ilegcsippns,  p.  Tt).  It  existed  in  tbe  time  of  WU- 
libald  (the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  centur}').  ^bo 
ited  it  in  paasing  from  Nazareth  to  Tabor;  andagidnin 
Ibat  of  Fhoeaa  (twelfth  eentaty;  aaaBaland,  p.  680). 
Saewulf,  who  visited  Palestine  in  A.D.  11^2,  saya, 
"  Six  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Nazareth,  on  a  hill,  ia  CaUA 
of  Galilee"  {Early  Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  47).  Marinus  Sn- 
nutus,  in  the  fourteenth  centniy,  deacribea  Cana  aa 
Ipng  north  of  Sepphorls,  on  tbe  alda  of  a  bl^  htU, 
with  a  broad  fertile  plain  in  front  (Grffn  Dri,  p.  263). 
Quaresmius  states  that  in  his  time  (A.D.  1620)  two 
Canas  w«M  pofaitedoat  (JShtBid,  ii,  86f).^-Klltok  a.  ; 
Smith,  a.  r. 

tliere  is  a  rntned  place  called  JCma  el-JdS,  abvut 

eight  niiles  N.  \  E.  from  Nazareth,  which  Dr.  KobinaoB 
is  inclined  to  regard  as  the  more  probable  site  of  Cana. 
Hb  reasons,  which  are  certainly  of  considerable  weight 


(especially  the  strict  agnanwnt  of  the 


'Cana  of 


Galilee  ").  may  be  seen  in  BUSad  Reaearehet,  iii,  201- 
208.  They  ore  combated  by  De  Sault  y  (  A  nrmfioe, 
ii,  820).  According  to  Thomson  (Land  ami  Bootj  ii, 
121),  few  Moslenu  of  the  vicinity  know  of  tbe  apMial 
el-Jelll  aa  q>plied  to  the  place.  Dr.  Robinson  saya, 
"  It  is  ritnated  on  the  left  side  of  the  wady  coming 
down  from  Jefat,  just  where  the  lattrr  enter-i  the  plain 
ei-Buttanf,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  projecting^ 
toD,aad  ovatlooldag  tba  ptain.  Tba  dtoatioa  is  flaa. 
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B  irat  flm  •  MuidenUie  TUbtfs  of  well-boJlt  houM, 
diBfcertad.   Maajr  of  tiw  dweUinga  m  In  rains. 

are  also  (several  archea  belonging  to  modern 
,  but  we  could  discover  no  tnce*  of  antiquity" 

Tlie  Old  Testament  mentions  two  other  places  by  the 
MflBO  name  (Kanah),  one  un  the  boundarA'  Ix-twcen 
Mftnaaaeh  and  Ephraiiii  (Jonh.  xvi,  8;  xvn,  9,  10),  the 
Other  in  tb«  tribe  of  Aaher  (Joeb.  zix,  28).  Th«  Syr- 
be  haa  Katiui  for  ttrn  Oans  of  the  Geepeb;  and  thb 

compareH  somewhat  with  the  It(nh-htsn  (<\.  v.)  on  the 
bordor  of  Zcl>ulon  (Josh,  xix,  13),  which  appears  to 
have  oeeapied  the  site  of  tbe  present  Kefr  Kenna. 
Wliethcr  the  Galilean  Tillage  Kanah  (^33  )  mention- 
ed in  tlie  Tidmud  (Yuchtu.  57)  is  tbe  same  with  Cana 
of  Galilee,  is  uncertain  (oomp.  Otbo,  Lex.  RM.  p.  115). 

There  are  treatises  on  various  points  connected  with 
Clirist's  first  miracle  at  Cana,  in  Latin,  by  Brendel 
(Isciil)  17f<.'t),  Rjushuvften  (.Serv.1726),  Georgius  (Viteb. 
1744),  Hebenatreit  (Jen.  1683),  Uoheiael  (Gedan.  1732), 
Majwr  (Qrfph.  17W),  Oeder  (Onold.  17<1),  Sommel 
(Lund.  177r?),  Tnbinp  (Rrom.  1(191),  Verhner  (Helm. 
1640) ;  and  in  German  by  ii'iatt  (in  SOakind'a  Jiagai. 
slT,7tiq.)>. 

Ca'na&n  (Heb.  Kma'an,  '"IS,  perhaps  iw.-  Sept. 
And  N.  T.  Xavadv ;  Josephus  \avdavos)y  tbe  name  of 
•  am  aad  of  a  eoftntijr  peopled  hjr  Ue  dooeendaiits. 

1.  The  fourth  son  of  Ham,  and  CTand-oon  of  Noah 
(Gen.  X,  6;  1  Chron.  i,8;  comp.  Josephus,  An/,  i,  6, 
4).  B.C.  post  2514.  The  transgwuloa  of  his  father 
Umo  (Geo.  UK,  22-27)^  to  which  some  eoppoee  Canaan 
to  haTo  been  to  aemo  way  a  party,  gave  oeeaaion  to 
Noah  to  pronounce  that  doom  on  the  dc»c<  ndant.s  of 
Canaan  which  was,  pcrhapi^,  at  that  moment  made 
known  to  bim  by  one  of  those  extemporaoaona  inspi- 
latkoa  with  whkh  the  patriarchal  fathers  apprar  in 
other  Inrtaneea  to  have  twen  favored.  See  Dlki^ino. 
Tlmt  tlun^  is  no  ju'^t  ground  for  the  oonclusion  that 
the  des<  t  iidanta  of  Canaan  were  cursed  aa  an  immedi- 
ate conuqumet  of  the  transgression  of  Hon,  ia  abown 
by  I*rofesBor  Bush,  who,  in  his  AVrj  on  fJmfjt't,  has 
fairly  met  the  difficulties  of  tbe  subject.— Kitto,  Cjy- 
oiop.  8.  V.    S<*e  Ham. 

TUe  poaterity  of  Caaaan  was  nomnoa.  His  eld. 
Ml  aoB,  Zldoot  iboaded  the  city  of  the  aane  name,  and 

Haa  father  of  the  Sidonians  and  Phoenicians.  Ca- 
naan had  ten  otlu-r  sons,  who  were  fathers  of  as  many 
tribes,  dwelling  in  Palcstino  and  Syria  (Gen.  x,  15-19 ; 
1  Chron.  i,  18).  It  is  believed  that  CuMao  lived  and 
ihd  in  Paleatltte,  which  from  Urn  waa  ealled  the  land 
of  Canaan.    See  CAKAAwrrB. 

2.  Tbe  simple  name  '^Caoaaa"  ia  aometimes  em- 
ployed for  the  eovntiy  Haelf— more  generally  stvled 

the  land  of  C."  It  is  so  in  Zcph.  ii,  5 ;  and  we  also 
find  "  Lunjjuage  of  C."  (It^a.  xix.  18)  ;  "  "Ware  of  C." 
(Judg.  ill.  1);  "Inhabitants  of  C."  (Exod.  xv,  15); 
"  King  of  C."  (Jadg.  iv,  2,  28,  24 ;  v,  19) ;  "  Daugh- 
tm  of  C."  (Om.  xXTiH,  1,  6,  8 ;  xxxvi,  2) ;  •*  King- 
dons  of  C."  (Psa.  cxxxv,  11).  In  additi  n  tn  the 
above,  the  word  occuri*  in  i^evcml  passages  where  it  is 
eoaeeokd  fai  the  Auth.  Vers,  by  Ijeing  tnnslated. 
These  are,  Im.  zxiii,  8,  "traffickcn,"  and  xxiii,  11, 
••the  nerehaat  city;"  Hoe.  xii,  2,  "He  is  a  mer- 
chant;"  Zeph.  i.  11,  ■  merchaaifOOpki"— 8ndtli,/Xel. 
8.  V.   See  CojutERCE. 

Lawd  or  Cakaah  (^933  y^H,  according  to  some, 
from  \U  heint;  l<>tc ;  see  2  Chron.  xxviii,19;  Job  xl, 
12,  among  other  paasagea  io  wtiich  tbe  verb  ia  used), 
a  name  denotbg  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xiii,  12;  Dcut.  xi,  80),  and  lietween 
those  waters  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  sp<»cian\-  opposed 
Io  the  "land  of  Cilead"— that  is,  the  hi.-h  table-land 
tm  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  zxxii,  26, 32 ;  xxxiii, 
61;  Joah.sxB,n;  aeealaoO«n.xii,5;  xxiii,  2, 19; 
xvO,  18;  xxjm,  IB;  sssr,  6;  uxvil^  1;  slviii,  4, 


7;  xlix,80;  Num.  xiu,  2,  17 ;  xxxiii,  40^  61  i  Joak. 
xvi,  2;  Judg.  xxi,  12).  True,  tbe  district  to  which 
tlie  nanii-  nf  "  low  land"  is  thus  apjdit  il  contained 
many  very  elevated  spots:  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii, 

18)  ,  Hel.ru'n  (xxiii,  19^  Bethel  (xxxv,  6),  Bethlehem 
(xlviii,  7),  Sbilob  (Josh,  xxi,  2;  Judg.  xxi,  12),  which 
are  all  stated  to  be  in  the  "land  of  Canaan."  But, 
hi_'h  as  the  level  of  much  of  the  cnuntrA  wt  j-t  of 
the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is,  there  ore  several  things 
which  must  always  have  prevented  it  from  leaving  a 
marid  d  impression  of  general  elevation.  These  are, 
(1),  that  remarkable,  wide,  maritime  plain  over  which 
tbe  eye  ranges  fnr  miles  from  the  central  hills,  a  fea- 
ture of  ttie  country  which  cannot  be  overloolLed  by  the 
most  casual  observer,  and  wbieh  hnptaaaaa  itaelf  most 
indelibly  on  the  recollection  ;  (2),  the  still  deeper  and 
more  remarkable  and  impressive  htdlow  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  a  view  into  which  may  be  commanded 

I  from  almost  aiqr  of  the  lieigbta  of  Central  Palestine; 
I  and,  (3),  tfaoo  tt  tto  almost  oonatant  pvaaenoa  of  tha 
I  long  high  lino  of  the  mountains  cast  of  the  Jonlan, 
i  which,  from  their  distance,  have  the  effect  more  of  an 
enormous  cliff"  than  of  a  mountain  range  —  looking 
down  on  tike  mm  broken  aod  isolated  hills  of  Caaaaa, 
aad  ftandaldnfr  a  constaat  standard  of  height  beftre 
which  every  thing  is  dwarfed.  These  considerations 
are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  name  was  do- 
rived  from  the  natural  features  uf  the  countlj.  But 
this  is  not  countenanced  by  Scripture.  CaiMan  waa 
the  son  of  Ham.  He  and  his  whole  famfly  coloniaed 
Western  Syriji,  and  while  the  whole  region  tot)k  his 
name,  different  sections  of  it  were  called  after  bis  sons 
(Qen.  X,  16-20).  Aram  waa  a  aon  of  Sbem,  and  Ua 
descendants  colonized  the  country  of  Aram  (Gen.  x, 
21-<U).  On  the  other  hand,  Aram  cannot,  at  least  ab- 
solutely, be  termed  a  "highland  region."  It  com> 
prised  ttio  vast  plains  along  the  banks  of  the  Enphntea, 
and  weatward  to  the  Onotes  aad  Antt>Llhanva. 
niwn,  on  the  whole,  how  ever,  is  rather  a  hilly  country, 
with  strips  of  jilain  u^uim  tlie  coast.  In  one  [i&ssage 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  low  valley  of  the  Jordan 
(Gen.  xiii,  12).  In  short,  tbe  terms  Aram  and  Ca- 
naan, if  bestowed  wHh  any  refersneo  to  tbe  oomparm 
tive  elevation  of  the  respective  countries,  have  a  mere- 
ly relative  significjince ;  the  latter  lying  nearer  the 
sea-coast,  while  the  former — »pecially  that  part  of  it 
wlieia  the  Hebrew  patriarcha  originated— is  attnaled 
toward  die  interior  bead^waten  of  the  great  rhrer  Ea- 

phrates.    See  .\uam. 

The  extent  and  l>oundnries  of  Canaan  are  given 
with  tolerable  exactness  in  the  Bible.  On  the  west 
the  sea  was  its  border  ftom  Sidon  to  Gaza  (Gen.  x, 

19)  .  On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  a  line  running 
fkom  Gaza  to  the  southeni  end  (vf  tlie  I'e.id  Sea,  in- 
cluding the  Judiean  hills,  but  excluding  the  country 
of  the  AmaleUtea  (Qen.  x,  19;  Knm.  xiU,  S9>.  Tha 
Jordan  was  tbe  eastern  Iwnndar}' ;  no  itart  of  Canaan 
lay  beyond  that  river  (Num.  xxxiii,  SI ;  Exwl.  xvi, 
35,  with  Josh.  V,  12;  xxii.  11.  Sec  Kel.ind,  Pul'Tst. 
p.  8  aq.).  On  tbe  north,  Canaan  extended  as  for  aa 
Wawwtb,  which  waa  also  tha  ntmest  bonndary  of  tbo 
"land  of  promise"  (Gen.  xvii,  8;  Num.  xxxiv.  «\ 
The  coast  from  Sidon  northward  to  Arvad,  and  the 
ridge  of  Lehunon,  were  inhabited  by  Canaanitea, 
tbongh  tbcy  do  not  appear  to  have  been  indoded  in 
Cmaan  proper  (Gen.  x,  16-18.  8oa  Bochirt,  C^.  i, 
m  s>,  ;  Peiand,  r<il(r*t.  p.  3  sq.).  goT gaogiapbkal 
and  other  details,  see  Palkstucb. 

Tbe  word  "Canaan,"  in  a  few  instances,  such  as 
2eph.  ii,  6,  and  Matt,  zt,  28,  was  applied  to  the  low 
a«1time  idains  of  Fhiltatia  aad  Pbonida  (comp.  Marie 
vii,  26;  and  see  Gesenius  on  Isa.  xxiii,  11).  In  the 
same  manner,  by  the  (Jrocks,  the  name  Xj-ri  was  used 
for  Phoenicia,  i.  o.  the  sea-side  plain  north  of  the  "  Tyr- 
ian  ladder"  (see  tbe  extract  in  Beland,  J\ilmt.  7, 
aad  Qcoenins,  Tkemutr.  p.  C9€),  and  by  tha  later  llMa> 
nleiani)  both  of  fboMiida  ftopar  aad  of  tha  Faate  col> 
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oniM  in  Africa  (Kanrick,  Pkameia,  p.  40,  42,  4C0). 
The  zume  occurs  in  thi«  tense  on  tbe  E^  ptiao  mon- 

yiiMiiiiiimim  1^ 

mil  II  liiiimnmilT 

JL  a    n    a    n  a    .  land 
Ilicitiglyph  of  Cjnaan. 

OmenU  as  well  u  on  Phoenician  coin§  (Eclihel,  Doetr. 
Nw.  iv,  409X  »nd  was  not  even  untcnown  to  the  Car- 
tliaginians  ((i««eniiu,  Getck.  d,  Iltb.  Uprach.  p.  16). 
Tbe  Sept.  in  two  cases,  in  like  manner,  renders  the 
Hebrew  by  ywpa  rwK  ^oiyiKuv  (Exod.  xvi,  35 ;  Joeb. 
r,  13;  comp.  V,  I),  as  tbcy  do  "Canaanites"  by 
^it'inc.  Ajfain,  in  Nam.  xiii,  29,  "The  Hittites, 
•0(1  the  Jebtisites,  and  the  Amorites  dwell  in  the 
DoDntaias ;  amd  the  Ccuuumitu  dwrii  6jr  the  $ea,  cmd  by 
Ike  ftxut  of  tkr  Jurdan."  In  2  Sam.  xxiv,  7,  tbe  Ca- 
ujuiitea  are  distiniiniishcd  ft-om  the  Hivites,  though 
the  Utter  were  dcBoended  from  Canaan;  and  in  sev- 
eral ytassages  the  Canaanitcs  are  mentioned  with  the 
Hittites,  Amorite«,  Jebusites,  etc,  as  if  they  com^ti- 
toted  a  special  portion  of  the  population  (Exod.  iii,  8 ; 
Deat.  vii,  1 ;  Josh.  iU,  10).  The  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  these  limited  applications  of  the  name  is, 
that  while  some  of  tbe  trit>efl  which  inhabited  Syria 
retained  for  their  territories  the  name  of  their  common 
anre«tor  Canaan,  others  jircferred  taking,  as  a  dis- 
tinctive appellation,  the  name  of  some  subsequent  head 
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I  or  chief  of  the  tril>c  Tbe  Tery  same  practice  prevails 
to  this  day  among  the  great  tribes  of  Arabia. — Sntith, 
Diet.  «.  T. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  ».  v.    Se«  Cajcaasite. 

CANAAN,  La«qcaoe  of  (ir:3  rcto.  Up  of  Co- 

tiaan\  occurs  Isa.  xix,  18,  where  it  undoubtedly  dea- 
Ignatos  the  language  spoken  by  the  Jews  dwelling  in 
Palestine.  That  the  language  spoken  by  the  Canaan- 
ites  was  substantially  identical  with  Hebrew  op|>cars, 
1.  From  the  fact  that  the  proper  names  of  Canaanitish 
persons  and  placed  are  Hebrew,  and  can  be  acoounted 
for  etymologically  from  the  Hebrew  as  readily  as  He- 
j  brew  proj)er  names  themselves  (thus  we  have  Abim- 
!  elech,  Kirjath-Sapber,  etc.);  2.  Close  as  was  the  in- 
I  tercourse  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  Canaanites,  there 
is  no  bint  of  their  needing  any  interpreter  to  mediate 
between  them,  which  renders  it  probable  that  their 
respective  languages  were  so  nearly  allied  to  each 
other  as  to  l>c  sul«tantially  the  same ;  3.  The  remains 
of  the  Phoenician  language,  which  was  undoulitedly 
Canaanitish,  bear  the  closest  analogy  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  are  U^st  explained  from  it,  which  ])roves  them  to 
be  substantially  the  same  language  (Bocbart,  Geogr. 
Sacr.  ii,  col.  6t>9  sq.,  ed,  1682). 

To  account  for  this,  some  have  supposed  that  tbe 
Canaanite*  and  the  Hebrews  were  of  the  same  original 
stock,  and  that  the  account  in  Genesis  of  their  l>eing 
descended  from  different  branches  of  the  Koacbic  fam- 
ily Is  a  fiction  to  l>e  put  to  tbe  account  of  national  big- 
otry on  the  part  of  the  writer.  But  this  is  a  hypothesis 
utterly  without  foundation,  and  which  carries  its  own 
confutation  in  itself ;  for,  bad  national  M^'otr}'  directed 
the  writer,  be  would  have  excluded  the  Kdomitos,  the 
I  Ammonites,  the  Moabit«s,  from  tbo  Shemitic  family, 
as  well  as  the  Canaanites ;  nay,  he  would  hardly  hare 
allowed  the  Canaanites  to  claim  descent  from  the  ri^'ht- 
eous  N<jah.  The  list  of  the  nations  in  Gen.  xi  is  ac- 
cepted by  some  of  the  most  learned  and  unfettered 
scholars  of  Germany  as  a  valuable  and  trustworthy 
document  (Knolwl,  MHIxHaftl  der  Genesis,  IhSO;  ller- 
theau,  lleitriitfe,  p.  174,  17y).  See  Ethnography. 
Hut  if  these  were  different  races,  bow  came  they  to 
have  tbe  same  language?  Knoliel  thinks  that  the 
country  was  first  occupied  by  a  Shemitic  race,  the  de- 
scendants of  Lud,  and  that  the  Hamites  were  immi- 
tyrants  who  adopUKl  the  language  of  the  country*  into 
which  they  came  (p.  204  sq.).  On  the  other  band, 
Grotiu4^  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  Abra- 
ham acquired  tbo  language  of  tbe  country  into  which 
he  came,  and  that  Hebrew  is  consequently  a  Hamitic 
■ind  not  a  Shemitic  language  (Grotius,  Dittert.  de  Ling, 
ffeb.,  prefixed  to  his  t'ommeniary ;  Le  Clerc,  JM  Ling. 
Ileh. ;  Beke,  Origines  Billiar,  p.  230  ;  Winning,  ifan- 
ual  of  Compar.  Phildogy,  p.  276) :  by  some  later  writ- 
ers Abraham's  native  tongue  is  supposed  to  have  I>ecn 
I ndo- Germanic  or  Arian.  On  the  contrari',  most 
maintain  that  Abraham  retained  the  use  of  the  pri< 
meval  language,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  Canaan ; 
contending  that,  had  be  borrowed  the  language  of  the 
country  into  which  he  came,  the  result  would  have 
been  a  less  pure  language  than  the  Hebrew,  and  we 
should  have  found  in  it  traces  of  idolatrous  notiona 
and  usages  (Hivemick,  F.irdrU.  161,  E.  T.  p.  133;  P»- 
rcau,  Intl.  Interp.  p.  26,  E.  T.  I,  27).  This  last  is  the 
oldest  opinion,  and  there  is  much  to  be  urged  in  ita 
favor.  It  leaves,  however,  the  close  aflinity  of  the 
'  language  of  Abraham  and  that  of  the  Canaanites  un- 
accounted for,  The  hypothesis  that  Abraham  ac- 
rjuired  the  language  of  the  Canaanites,  and  that  this 
remained  in  his  family,  if  admisfiible,  would  account 
not  only  for  the  nflinity  of  the  Uebn>w  and  Pbcenician 
tongues,  but  for  the  case  with  which  Abraham  and  bis 
son  made  themselves  understood  in  Egypt,  and  for  tbe 
affinity  of  the  ancient  EgA  ptian  and  several  modem 
African  languages  with  the  Hebrew.  (Sec  Rleek, 
EinUit.  iV«  A.T.^.  61  sq. ;  J.  G.  MQller,  in  Herzog's 
Beal-EHcyUop.  vii,  240.)  -Kitto,  s.  v. 
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Cafnaialto  (Heb.i  vraally  I0  tiw  liDg.,  and  with 

the  art.,  ArtJt-A'efiaiJni',  •J?33ll,  i.  p.  amirately  accord- 
iog  to  Hebrew  usage  [Geaentiu,  Iltb.  Gram.  §  1U7], 
•^the  CHUMoite;"  but  in  Um  Antb.  Ven.,  with  few 
excpptions,  rendered  as  plaml,  and  therefore  indis- 
tinguishable from  0*^3733,  Kmadmm\  which  also, 
bnt  trnflrtqnently,  oecors ;  Sept.  gsnerally  TUmmvaloi 
for  \n>'aroToi] ;  Ijut  <t>o(Vi£.  Exod.  vi,  15 ;  comp.  Joeh. 
V,  1 ;  Vulf^.  Chananriui),  pr<T|)<;rly  a  <le,«ij?nution  of  the 
desci-ndantjt  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  llani  and  Lrran<l''(in 
of  Moah,  inhabitaata  Um  land  of  C*Baan  and  the 
•4)(rfnlnK  dtitrleta.   flee  Cavaait. 

1.  C'iniiKm-ent  Triftfs. — 1.  These  arc  most  frequent- 
Ij  enmneratod  in  the  formula  used  in  the  command 
Md  statement  «C  thflb  tsMRnination  by  the  Israel- 
itai,  which,  howvfV,  mum  thn  fbUowiag  4iAu«nt 
ahapes: 

(1.)  Six  nation*:  the  Canannite<i,  Ilittitos,  Amo- 
ritea,  Pertzzitea,  Hivites,  and  Jebiuites.  This  is  the 
mnl  form,  and,  with  some  variation  in  the  order  of 
fho  BUiea,  it  ia  found  in  Exod.  iii,  8,  17;  zxiii,  28; 
xxxHI,  2 ;  zxxiv,  11 ;  Dent,  xx,  17 ;  Josh,  is,  1 ;  xii, 
8  ;  iii,  5.    In  K\o<l.  xiii,  5,  the  same  Bimoare 

given  with  the  omission  of  the  Ferizzites. 

(S.)  With  the  addition  of  the  CHrgMdiitao,  making 
np  the  mystic  numlier  seven  (Deut  vii,  1 ;  .Tosh,  iii, 
10;  xxiv,  11).  The  Girj^ashites  arc  n  t.niifd  and  the 
Htrites  omitted  in  Noh.  ix,  8  (com]!.  V.zt.  i\,  1). 

(I.)  In  £xod.  zxiU,  28,  we  find  the  Canaanite,  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Hivite. 

(4.)  The  list  often  nationt  in  Cen.  xv,  19  21  (where 
the  Kenites,  the  Kenizzite.«,  and  tlie  Kudmonites  are 
added),  includes  some  on  the  ea.<it  of  JoP^aOi  and  pCOl>- 
ably  some  on  the  south  of  Faleatinai 

(6.)  In  1  Kings  ix,  SO,  the  CaaaanHaa  are  omitted 
from  the  list. 

2.  Besides  these  there  wore  aereral  trfbeo  of  the 
Canaanites  who  lived  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Prom- 
iiod  Land  northward.  Tboeo  were  the  Arkitao,  Si- 
nltea,  Anradltei,  Zemaritai,  and  Hamathttea  (Ooa.  x, 
17.  with  whom,  of  coarse,  the  T«raelit«'s  had  no 
concern.  There  were  tiho  other  tribes  of  Canaanitish 
origin  (or  possibly  other  names  given  to  some  of  those 
dbaady  aientionod),  who  wove  diipoaiioMd  bj  the  I»- 
iMfltoa.  TIm  ddef  of  tlleae  won  tht  AmaleUtea,  the 
Anakites,  and  the  Rephaim  (or  "gi:ii<t-<,"  nn  they  are 
freqnentlj  called  in  our  translation).  See  tach  of 
tteie,  aa  won  aa  Che  ftaaagolns^  in  ttair  alphabetieal 
place. 

II.  Gfngraphical  Dutributum. — In  this  respect  the 
term  "  Conaanite"  is  oaod  in  two  aamoi^  •  linltad 
and  a  wide  application. 

1.  Vor  the  tribe  of  "tfie  Canaanitaa'*  odIj— the 

dwellers  in  the  lowland,  i.  e.  "who  dwelt  by  the  sea 
•nd  by  the  coasts  of  Jordan"  (Num.  xiii,  29).  The 
whole  of  the  oonntry  west  of  Joidan  m  ight,  aa  wa  have 
aean,  be  in  aome  aaoae  eallad  a  lowland' '  aa  conpand 
with  the  loMer  and  mora  extended  traeta  on  the  eaat ; 
Imt  there  was  a  part  of  this  western  country  which 
Via  atBl  more  emphatically  a  "  lowland."  (a.)  There 
won  Uia  plains  lying  between  the  bhore  of  the  Medi- 
tafmnaan  and  the  loot  of  the  hills  of  Benjamin,  Jodah, 
and  Ephralm— the  Shephelah,  or  plain  of  Philistia,  on 
the  ^loiith  ;  thiit  of  Shiiroo,  between  JafT-i  ami  ('iirnifl ; 
the  (;rcat  plain  of  E«draeIon,  in  the  rear  of  the  bay 
of  Alcka ;  and,  lastly,  the  plain  of  Phoaaida,  contdn- 
Ing  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  all  the  other  cities  of  that  nation. 
(6.)  Bnt  separated  entirely  from  those  was  the  still 
lower  region  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  or  .\rahah  (q.  v.), 
the  modem  6'AJr,  a  region  which  extended  in  length 
from  the  sea  of  Cinneroth  (Genneaanth)  to  the  aeoth 
of  the  Dead  Sea  abont  120  miles,  with  a  width  of  from 
8  to  14.  The  climate  of  these  sunken  regions,  espo- 
dalljr  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  is  ao  pecnliar,  that  it 
ia  natoial  to  find'  them  the  ^edal  poaaeaalon  of  one 
tribe.   **Aiaalak'*-«»rana  oneof  the  aadlaitaDd 


aaoat  precise  atatements  in  the  ancient  records  of  Scrip- 
tore— "Amalek  dwells  in  the  land  of  the  south;  and 
the  HIttite,  and  the  Jebuatte,  and  the  Amorite  dwell 
in  the  nioLiiiLiinH;  and  the  Canaanite  dwells  by  the 
sea,  and  by  the  side  of  Jordan"  (Num.  xiii,  29).  Thia 
describes  tlie  dtvlaion  of  the  country  a  few  years  otSj 
before  the  conquest.  But  there  had  been  little  or  no 
variation  for  centuries.  In  the  notice  which  purporta 
to  be  the  earliest  of  all,  the  seat»  of  the  Canaanite 
tribe — aa  diatinguiahed  £rom  the  aiater  tribes  of  Zidon, 
the  Hiltitaa,  Amoritaa,  and  tiM  other  deaeendanta  of 
Canaan — are  a-(  on  the  ses-shorc  from  Zidon  to 
Gaza,  and  in  the  .Jordan  Valley  to  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
and  Lasha  (afterward  Cailirrhoe),  on  the  nhure  of  the 
preaent  Dead  Sea  (Geo.  z,  1^20).  In  Josh,  si,  a,  at 
a  tfane  when  the  bmelltea  were  actually  in  tlio  weat« 

ern  ronntry.  this  i«  exprp'<s<rd  more  broadly.  "The 
Cunaaiiitc  on  the  ea.it  and  the  west"  ia  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Amorite  who  held  "the  monn- 
tain"  in  the  centra  of  the  ooontnr.  In  Joah.  xiii,  2,  fl^ 
we  era  told  with  mora  detaQ  that  «aU  the  'drcW 

(nn^i>ft)  of  die  PUUBtlaaa.  ..final  SIher  (?  the  Wa^ 

eJ-Aruh)  unto  Ekron  northward,  is  counted  to  the  Ca- 
naanite." I.^ifer  t'till,  the  Canaanites  are  still  dwell- 
ing in  the  u[i[M  r  jwirt  of  the  Jordan  Valley  —  Beth- 
fhcan  ;  the  plain  of  Eadmelon— Taanacli,  lUoam,  and 
^lepddo;  the  plain  of  Sharon— Dor ;  and  alee  on  the 
jilaiii  of  rhoenicia — Aroho  and  Zidon.  Here  were  col. 
lected  tlie  chariots  which  funned  a  prominent  part  of 
their  armies  (Judg.  i,  19;  Iv,  8;  Joah.  xvii,  16),  and 
which  oonld  indeed  be  driven  nowlicre  bnt  in  thaoa 
level  lowlands  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  PaUtl.  p.  184). 

The  plains  which  thus  apfM  ar  to  have  tfeen  in  pos- 
session of  the  Canaanitea,  Bpocially  ao  called,  were  not 
only  of  great  extant;  tiiejr  were  dao  the  ridMat  and 

mo«t  important  parts  of  the  cotintry,  and  It  ia  BOt  00- 
likely  tliat  this  was  one  of  the  rca-^ons  why — 

2.  The  name  "Canaanite"  is  also  applied  as  a  gen- 
eral name  for  the  non-Iaiaelite  inhabitanta  of  the  land, 
aa  we  have  already  seen  waa  the  case  with  "Canaan." 
Inst;m<  es  of  this  are  Gen.  xii.  ;  Num.  xxi,  3,  where 
the  name  ia  applied  to  dwellers  in  the  south,  who  in 
xiH,  29,  are  oaHad  Araalekitea ;  Jodg.  i,  10,  with  which 
comp.  Gen.  xiv,  13,  and  xiii,  18,  and  Joeh.  x,  fi,  where 
Hebron,  the  highest  land  in  Palestine,  is  stated  to  be 
Amorite;  and  Gen.  xiii,  12,  where  tlie  "land  of  Ca- 
naan" ia  diatiaguished  flrom  the  very  Jordan  Valley  it- 
adf.  Bee  dao  Gen.  xxlv,  8, 87;  oeaap.  xxritt,  %  9\ 
Exod.  xiii,  II  ;  comp.  5.  Bnt  in  many  of  its  occnr- 
rences  it  in  diliicult  to  know  in  which  category  tn  place 
tlM  word.  Thus,  in  Gen.  i,  11 :  if  the  floor  of  Atad 
waa  at  Bethliogb,  doae  to  the  weat  aide  of  the  Jordan, 
,  "the  Canaanitea**  mnat  be  intended  in  the  narrawar 
and  stricter  sense;  hut  the  expression  "inhabitants 
of  the  land"  api>car«  as  if  intended  to  be  more  (general. 
Again,  in  Gen.  x,  18, 19,  where  some  believe  the  tribe 
to  be  intended,  Gaeaniaa  takeaitto  applj  to  the  whole 
oftibeOanaanltattaliona.  Bat  in  Oieee  and  other  aim- 
ilar  instances,  allowance  must  surely  he  made  for  the 
diflferent  dates  at  which  the  various  record.^  thu^  conw 
pared  were  contpoaad ;  and,  Besides  this,  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  how  aoenrate  a  Imowledga  the  laraeUtaa 
may  have  possessed  of  a  set  of  petty  nations,  from 
whom  the}-  luul  I>ccn  entirely  removed  for  f  nir  hundred 
years,  and  with  whom  they  were  now  again  brought 
into  eontaet  onlj  that  they  might  extenninate  them 
as  soon  aa  possible.  Again,  before  we  can  aolve  such 
questions,  we  ought  also  to  know  more  than  we  do  of 
the  usages  and  circumstances  of  people  who  differed 
not  onlj  tnm  onraelvea,  but  alao  poasibly  in  a  mate- 
rial degraelkomtiie  Orletttab  of  the  praaentdaj.  The 
trilKs  who  possessed  the  ancient  city  of  Hebron,  be> 
siilcs  being,  a.s  shown  alwve,  called  intercliangeably 
Canaanite.s  and  Amorites,  are  in  a  third  passage  (Gen. 
xzili)  called  the  children  of  Heth,  or  Hittitea  (oomp^ 
alao  nrii,  46,  with  ntlU,  1,  6).   "  ' 
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who  were  ilwi  Hiii  c  in  the  laml  of  the  «onth  when  th« 
Israelite!-  made  their  attack  on  it  may  have  been  driven 
to  theM  higher  and  more  Uirren  grounda  hy  some 
other  tribes,  p«M8ibljr  bj  the  Philiatijiea  who  divplaced 
the  Arhea,  a]m  dwellen  in  the  low  country  (Deut. 
S,  33).  See  Kurtz,  ffiM,  rfUm  Old  CmmHtt  TOL  i, 
f  45.— Smith,  Lfict.  s.  v. 

III.  Hi$krjf  of  the  CamaamUUk  Raoe.—lht  Israel- 
ite* were  delivered  from  Ei(ypt  under  Mosee,  in  order 
that  thev  might  take  posMMjtion  of  the  land  which  God 
had  promised  to  their  futhers.  This  country  was  then 
jnhyhiywi  bjr  til*  doacendAats  of  Caxuuui,  m  dcMribed 
ilnw.  TImn  natioas,  and  especially  tiM  six  or  MTwn 
so  frieqnently  mentioned  !iy  ii.mip,  the  I.-ruelites  were 
commanded  to  disposfe^s  ami  mu  rly  to  «lc»tri<y  (Extnl. 
zziii,  23;  Num.  xxxiii,  S3;  Dcut.' xx,  IC,  17).  The 
tetractaoo,  howotw,  ms  not  to  be  occoniplidied  at 
OBM.  Hw  praniw  on  tin  put  of  God  «w  that  be 
would  "put  out  those  nations  by  little  and  little,"  and 
the  command  to  the  Israelites  corresponded  with  it; 

I  giren  l>cing  "  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  in- 
tboa "  (Kxod.  xxiU,  28;  Deut.  rii,  28). 
Tba  daatnwtlTa  war  eoaimaoead  with  an  attidc  on 

the  Israelites  by  Arad,  king  of  dm  Can;iaiiit- which 
iisoed  in  the  destruction  of  Mveral  ciiii  K  in  the  cx- 
toaOM  lOath  of  Palestine,  to  which  the  name  of  Hor- 
mah  was  Kiven  (Nam.  xxi,  1-3).  The  Israelltea,  how- 
erer,  did  not  follow  np  this  victory,  which  was  simply 
the  ciiii-equence  of  aa  anprovoke<l  asH-iuU  on  thi'in  ; 
bat  turning  back,  and  compaasing  the  land  of  Edom, 
tbey  attempted  to  pasa  through  the  oountry  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the 
Amorites.  Their  passage  Ijeing  refused,  and  an  at- 
ta<  k  nude  <>ii  thotn  t'V  Silmu,  king  of  the  Aiii<iritc>!«, 
they  not  oolj  forced  tlwir  wajr  tbroogh  bia  land,  but 
doiln^ad  tla  tn-haWtiBta,  andi  pirowwiilny  onwavd  to> 

ward  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Bashan,  they  in  like 
manner  destroyed  the  iiibahitants  afth.it  (li>trii  t,  and 
>lew  Og,  their  king,  who  was  tlio  la.it  of  the  Ri!|ili.iiin, 
or  giant*  (Deal.  Ui,  U).  The  tract  of  which  they  thus 
became  pnwiwi  was  iobeequently  allottod  to  the 
tritx:s  of  Henl)en  and  Gad,  Ud  tbo  half  tribe  «f  H»> 
nA.*»eh.    See  Exouk. 

After  the  death  of  Moses,  the  Israelites  crossed  tho 
Jordan,  and.  under  the  oondnct  of  Joshua,  took  pos-  i 
Maeion  of  the  greater  part  of  tbo  Pnmiiwd  Land,  and  I 

destroyed  its  inli.iKitautx.  Srvor.il  riticfj,  liowevor, 
Still  held  out,  partii  ularly  Jcbus,  afterward  Jerusalem, . 
which  was  not  Uken  till  fh»  tbM  flf  Daiid  (2  Sam.  j 
T,  6X  and  Sidon,  which  Memi  nerar  to  bava  yielded  to 
^im  tttfae  of  Aaber,  to  whom  it  was  nominal^  allotted  I 
^^Judg.  i,  "d).  S(  att'  red  portions  also  of  the  Cnn.ian- 
itiah  nations  escaped,  and  were  frequently  strong  , 
(h  to  harass,  though  not  to  dispossess,  the  IsrneU 
The  inhahitaots  of  Giheon,  a  tribe  of  the  Hi- 
rites,  made  peaee  hy  stratagem,  and  thtu  escaped  the 
destru.  ti'-n  of  their  fidlow-c diuiirx  im  ii.  Imlividunls 
from  among  the  Caaoanites  seem,  in  later  times,  to 
hB*«  naitsd  tliemseWes,  in  some  way,  to  the  Ismel- 
ites,  and  not  only  to  have  lived  in  pence,  but  to  have 
been  capable  of  holding  places  of  honor  and  power: 
thus  Uriah,  one  of  David's  captains,  wan  a  Hittite 
(1  Chma.  xi,  41).  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  the 
Irtngdw  bad  attainad  Us  bii^Mst  glory  and  gteaiaal 
piiwer.  all  the  remnants  of  these  nations  were  made 
trifiHtiiry.  and  l>ond-servicc  was  exacted  from  them 
(I  Kings  ix,  20).  The  Girgashites  seem  to  have  l)€en 
eitbflsr  wholly  destroyed  or  atisorbed  to  other  tribes. 
We  ind  no  meutloa  of  them  snhseqaent  to  the  bodi 
of  Jo-ha,t;  and  the  opinion  that  tho  Gcrgescnes,  or 
Gadareoea,  in  the.  time  of  our  Lord,  were  their  de- 
•esBdsata,  hss  little  evidence,  except  the  similarity 
9t  names,  to  snaport  it  (Hoecnmaller,  SckMa  m  Cm. 
X,  16 ;  Rdand,  hOauSna,  i,  27,  p.  138).  The  Anakites 
were  rnmpletelv  destroyed  by  Joshua  except  in  three 
cittea,  Gaxa,  Gath,  and  Ashdixl  (Joeb.  xi,  21-23) ;  and 
TtbeAmalsUtCtfOiaay  ~ 
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featMland  continually  harassing  the  T>rai'ntes,  were 
at  last  totally  destroyed  by  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1 
Chron.  iv,  4.i).  Even  after  the  retom  «f  tfw  Jews 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  there  were  survivors 
of  five  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  with  whom  alliances 
had  Yu'vn  made  l>y  the  .lews,  contr.irv  to  tin/  coii;mand8 
which  had  been  given  them.  Some  of  the  Caoaanites, 
according  to  ancient  tradition  (see  D'Heibelot,  JA» 
lioth.  Orient,  s.  v.  Falasthin),  left  the  land  of  CUHUB 
on  the  approach  of  Joshua,  and  emigrated  to  the  coast 
of  Africa  (to  Armenia,  according  to  Kittcr,  Erdk.  vii, 
686).  Frocopius  {Dt  BtUo  Vaiidalieo,  ii,  10)  relates 
that  diBie  w«N  In  MnmidJa,  at  T^Ms  (Titu,'u\  two 
columns,  on  which  were  inscrUn  d,  in  Phaeiiicinn  rhar- 
acters,  "  We  are  those  who  fled  from  tho  face  of  Jo-hua, 
the  robber,  the  son  of  Naue."    (See  Bochart,  PhiUg^ 

1,  24s  Michaelis,  Zams  <ff  Moae*,  art.  81,  voL  i,  p.  176, 
Smith's  tamsl. ;  Bachiene,  I,  ii,  1  sq. ;  Michaelis,  ^Sjjpjes* 
leg.  i,  166  sq. ;  HMBslsTald,  Ui,  SI  sq.}-KlttO,  CfoUp. 
8.  v.    See  PiiOKriciA. 

IV.  C%ar(>c/erv(/c«.— Bcyoad  UmIt  ehstlots  (as* 
above)  we  have  no  cisw  to  aiqr  manners  or 
of  tiie  Caoaanitoi.    Uke  > 
the  Phosnicians,  thry  were  aiaA.  jfc>  i 
probably  given  U)  coiu-         '  ~ 
merce,  and  thus  the  name 
doubtless  became  in  later 
times  an  occaswnal  syno> 
nym  for  a  mercliant  (Job 
xli,  6;  Prov.  xxxi,  24; 
comp.  Isa.  xxiii,  8,  11 ; 
Mos.  xii,  2;  Zeph.  i.  11. 
See  Kcnrick,  Ph'tnidti,  p. 

2. 'J2).  Under  tlie  name 
Kaifnia  tbey  appear  on 
the  Egyptian  menoments, 

dictingiii-h<'d  by  a  coat  of 
mail  and  htdinet,  and  the 
use  of  )i|>ears,  javelins,  and 
a  battle -^axe  similar  to 
that  of  Egypt  (WOUnson, 

i,  40:!.  nliridgm.). 

Of  the  language  of  the  Canaanites  little  can  be  said. 
On  the  one  band,  being — if  the  genealogy  of  Gen.  z 
be  rightly  understood— Hamites,  there  coiild  be  Ao  aA 
finitr  between  thefar  language  and  that  of  dm  Israelites 
who  were  dosccnilant<  of  Shem.  On  the  other  is  the 
fact  that  Abram  and  Jacob,  shortly  after  their  entrance 
to  the  country,  seem  able  to  bold  oonverss  with  thflB, 
and  also  thsi  the  namas  of  Caaaaaite  penona  and 
places  which  we  possess  ate  tmnslstable  Into  Hebrew. 
Such  are  Mclrlii/.i  drk,  Il.imor,  Shi'i  licm,  Sisrra.  Epih 
rath,  and  al.^o  a  gnmt  numU'r  of  tho  names  of  places. 
(For  an  examination  of  this  interesting  but  obscure 
subject,  see  Gesenius,  ifsAr.  ^w.  p.  228-S26.)  Sea 
Cawaas,  Laxopaob  or. 

The  "  Ncthiiiiiii,  "  or  ^crvn^ts  of  the  Temple,  Foom 
to  have  originated  in  the  dedication  of  captives  taken 
in  war  from  the  petty  states  snrronndlng  the  IsiaeW 
ites.  See  Nfthikim.  If  this  was  the  case,  and  If 
they  were  maintained  in  number  from  similar  sources, 
there  mu<>t  l>e  many  non-Israelite  names  in  the  lists 
of  their  Camilies  which  we  poetess  in  Esra  ii,  48-64; 
Neb.  Tii,  46-66.  SevenI  of  the  namee  In  these  cata- 
logues, such  as  Sisera,  Mehunim,  Neidiuahim,  nre  the 
same  as  those  which  we  know  to  be'  foreign,  and  doubt- 
less Others  wouM  l>e  found  on  examination.  The  Gib- 
eonitee  especially  were  natiTO  Canaanites,  who,  al- 
tiiongfa  ledoced  to  a  state  of  serMom,  were  allowed  to 
exi'^t  among  the  Israelites.    See  OiBKWItk. 

V.  Cnnqufst  nf  Canaan, — Tho  Mbttiark'  and  forci- 
ble invasion  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites, 
the  violent  and  afaeolnte  dispossessloa.  of  its  inhabit- 
ants by  them,  and  tbs  appropriation  of  their  property 
— aViovc  all,  the  avowed  purjwsc  nnd  ar  tiial  warfare 
of  ntier  extcrminktion  on  their  part  res|iecting  those 
wlio  Imd  Mv«r  nisnsad  then,  agaiiiit  whom  thigr 
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eoold  nriUiOT  exhibit  nor  protend  to  any  luch  claim 
M  !■  MknowlAdgad  a  cauaa  of  hotUUty  or  light  to 
dM  mD  among  drfRiad  natfont,  luu  glvan  gnif  «#• 

foncc  to  nuxlcrn  rati<)nali<t,«,  and  occasioned  no  little 
difliculty  to  piuus  believers  in  the  economy  of  the  Old 
TatUment.  The  azamplfl  has  even  been  pleaded  in 
lattifloatioii  of  tha  ihaoiafiil  ontzagot  oommitted  bj 
CluiatbuH  npon  tbe  Korth-Anwricaii  Indiam,  as  it 

VTA'i  tiy  the  Spaniards  in  their  savncc  r.impaipnf 
a^ainitt  the  peaceful  and  highly  cultivated  Mexicans 
and  Peruviana ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  tliat  the  relent- 
leM  aiOrit  evinced  in  tlia  MOgoinaiy  WiHarr  of  the 
Esode  was  larf^ly  reflected  fn  tbo  tlani  and  nitttfal 
zeal  of  Cminwell  and  thf'  Puritans.  Without  at- 
tempting to  vindicate  all  the  detJiila  of  the  war  under 
Jotbna,  wUch  in  aome  inttancee  (e.  g.  in  the  circum- 
ttances  attend  tng  the  ponishment  of  Actum  [q.  v.], 
who,  by  reason  of  his  complicity  with  the  Canaanitee 
in  respect  to  the  l>aii  u^'  iinst  llu-m,  w  jts  rc^anled  as  a 
tiaitor,  and  dealt  with  summarily,  as  by  a  court-mar- 
tid,  or  ladMr  hy  **l7neli4air")  appeon  to  hare  tran- 
scended even  the  rifjorous  pro{;rammc  contemplated 
in  its  inception,  although  it  probuldy  went  no  farther 
in  severity  tlian  the  rude  judgment  of  those  charged 
witli  or  angr^sed  in  tlie  execution  of  the  scheme  deem- 
ed needAil  for  the  andi  In  view,  wa  are  7«t  called 
upon  to  investi>fato  t!ie  prounds  upon  which  the  meas- 
ure, as  a  whole,  has  been  defended  or  may  tje  ju.tti- 
iad ;  and  this  is  the  more  ini[)erative,  inaamoch  aa  the 
warfsre  and  occupation  themselves  were  not  simply 
nfered  wldla  In  progreei,  or  passed  orer  ai  mtaToid- 
aMo  after  their  occurrence,  but  positively,  rrpeatrdly, 
and  strictly  enjoined,  with  all  their  essential  features 
af  ■Binillnd  atrocity  or  injostice,  by  special  divine 
ftwamand,  aMonpoiiifld  bj  tha  'miwt  awful  sanctions 
dtreet  from  hearaa  ftoelf.  Tba  qaeetion  properly  re- 
lates to  two  Boiiiewliat  distinct  points :  1.  The  right 
ofthe  Israelites  to  the  territory  itself,  and,  2.  The  roo- 
lalllj  of  wirfrre-in  wUdmo  quarter  was  to  Ive  given, 
and  no  property  of  the  enemy  to  bo  spared;  the  con- 
■tderetlon  of  these,  however,  is  so  connected,  both  in 
the  similarity  of  the  objections  and  the  common  ground 
of  vindication,  that  we  may  most  conveniently  treat 
lham  together. 

"Many  have  asserted,  in  order  to  alleTiate  the  dif- 
ficulty, that  an  allotment  of  the  world  was  made  by 
Koah  to  his  three  bou*.  and  that  hy  this  allotment  the 
Land  of  Promise  fell  to  the  share  of  Sbem ;  that  the 
dimaiiiltnft  of  Ham  won  therefore  tuarpers  end  tB» 
larlopors,  and  that,  on  this  ground,  th>-  Israelites,  as 
tbe  descendants  of  Shem,  had  the  right  to  diH|>ossess 
Aem.  This  explanation  is  as  old  as  Kpiphanius,  who 
thus  answered  tlw  objection  of  tha  Manicbasaas.  Oth- 
ers justify  the  war  on  tha  gronnd  that  tiie  CanaanUes 
■wrre  tli<-  tir«t  aggressors — a  ju*f ifiratinn  which  ap- 
plies only  to  the  territory'  on  tlic  other  side  of  the 
Jordan.  Michaclis,  to  whom  we  must  refer  for  a 
lengthened  investigation  of  the  suttject  (Lean  9f  Mo- 
tts,  §  29,  vol.  {,  p.  111-179,  Smith's  transl.),  dlseatia- 
fled  with  thrse  and  other  attempted  aiKdogies,  ai^serts 
that  tbe  Israelites  had  a  right  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
aitiM  eommon  pasture-land  of  tbeir  herdsmen,  in  con- 
Mqnence  of  the  nndistnrbed  poetiwion  andappwyia- 
tfon  of  it  from  the  tfana  af  Almliam  till  tiie  departure 
of  Jacob  into  Egjrpt;  that  this  datm  had  never  Io  n 
relinquished,  and  was  well  known  to  the  ('anaanitcs, 
and  thet  therefore  the  Israelites  only  took  possession 
of  that  which  belonged  to  them.  The  same  hypoth- 
esis is  maintained  by  Jahn  (Tlehme  Conanonwealtk, 
ch.  ii.  §  X,  Stowe's  transl.).  Ii.  tin-  Fragments  at- 
tached to  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictitmary  (iv, 
M,  98)  auotlior  giosnd  af  JiutMiflwIloti  Is  sooglit  In  I3ia 

supposed  identity  of  rare  of  the  E.rA-ptian  dynasty 
under  which  the  Israelites  were  oppressed  with  the 
trit)es  that  overran  Canaan,  so  that  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  wai  merelj  an  act  of  retributive  justice 
for  tha  fa^aziatwiiehaikeoapatriotoUt  Egypt  had 


inflicted  on  the  Israelites.  To  all  these  and  similar 
attempU  to  Justify,  on  the  grooad  of  bfid  rtghtt  tha 
forefbia  ooeapathm  of  fha  land  Ij  tha  leraallMs,  and 

the  extermination  (at  least  to  a  great  extent)  of  the 
existing  occupants,  it  is  to  be  objected  that  no  such 
reason  as  any  of  tboM  is  hintod  at  in  tbe  sacred  reo- 
otd.  Thar^htto  canxoBawarofaxtanainationia 
thars  rested  simply  on  dm  dMae  wanmsnd  to  do  so. 
That  the  Israelites  were  instruments  in  God's  hand  is 
a  lesson  not  only  continually  impressed  on  their  minds 
by  the  teaching  of  Hoees,  but  enforced  hy  thdr  da> 
feat  whanavar  thtgr  nliad  on  thoir  own  strength. 
That  tiwrs  laajrhara  been  graimds  of  Jastifieatkm,  on 
the  ]ilra  of  human  or  legal  ri^^ht,  ought  not,  indeed, 
to  be  denied;  but  it  is^  we  imagine,  quite  clear,  firom 
tha  nnmerons  attampts  to  find  what  these  grauda 
were,  that  they  are  not  stated  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  to  seek  for  them  as  though  they  were  necessary 
to  the  justillcation  of  the  Israelites,  seems  to  Ins  an 
abandonment  of  the  high  ground  <m  which  alone  their 

mand  of  God. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  shiRing  the  diffi- 
culty, and  that  ju^t  in  proportion  as  we  exculpate  the 
Isiaalites  from  the  charges  of  robbery  and  mnrder,  in 
Oefar  making  war  without  bfoi  ground,  wa  lower  tba 
character  of  the  Being  whose  commands  they  olveyed. 
and  throw  doubt  on  those  commands  being  really 
given  by  God.  This  has  Indeed  been  a  fa vi. rite  ob- 
Jectioa  of  Infidels  to  tha  dirino  aothorily  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Sndi  dijjeetors  would  do  weD  to  eonsldeT 
whether  Go<l  has  not  an  iibsoltite  ri^^lit  to  dispose  of 
men  as  he  sees  fit,  and  whether  an  cxt4.-rminating  war, 
from  which  there  was  at  least  an  opportunity  of  es- 
cape bj  flii^t,  is  at  all  more  opposed  to  o«r  notions 
of  jnstiee  than  a  dastroying  flood,  or  earthquake,  or 
{K'stilence.  A^ain,  whether  the  fact  of  making  a 
chosen  nation  of  //w  worshippers  the  instrument  of 
punishing  those  whose  wickedness  was  notoriously 
great,  did  not  much  more  impressiTely  Tindicato  hia 
character  as  the  only  God,  who  *will  not  give  hb 
glory  to  anntlii  r,  n  r  his  praise  to  graven  images,' 
than  if  tbe  puuiiihuicnt  had  been  brought  about  by 
nstnrsl  causes.  Sach  considerations  as  these  must, 
we  apprehend,  silence  those  who  complain  of  iqjustice 
done  to  the  Canaanites.  But  then  It  Is  objected  far- 
ther that  such  an  arrangement  is  frauL-lit  with  evil  to 
those  who  are  made  the  instruments  of  punishment, 
and,  aa  aa  axsafia,  Is  peeollarlj  liabia  to  be  abused 

by  all  who  have  the  power  to  persecute.  As  to  the 
first  of  these  objections,  it  must  l)C  remembered  that 
the  comluct  of  the  war  was  never  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Israelites;  that  they  were  continually  remind- 
ed tiiat  it  was  for  tbe  wtdndnais  of  these  bmoos  tiiat 

thev  wen^  driven  out:  and.  alxive  all,  that  they  them- 
selves would  be  ex|fOi.cd  to  similar  punishment  if  they 
were  sednasd  into  idolatry,  an  evil  to  which  they  wera 
sspeciailj  prom.  As  to  tha  example,  it  can  apply  to 
no  ease  where  tiiers  Is  not  an  equally  clear  expresnon 

of  God's  will.  A  {>prson  without  such  a  commission 
has  no  more  riglit  to  plead  the  example  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Jostification  of  his  exterminating  or  even  ha^ 
assing  thoee  whom  be  imsgiass  to  l>e  (io^l'a  sasmisa, 
than  to  plead  the  example  of  Mosee  in  justiflestkm  of 
hi"  [iruinul^atiiiL'  a  tiew  law  purporting  to  come  from 
God.  In  a  word,  the  justifieatiou  of  the  Israelites  as 
it  appears  to  ns,  Is  to  be  sought  in  this  ahme,  that  they 
were  clearly  commissioned  by  God  to  accomplish  this 
work  of  judgment,  thus  at  once  giving  public  testi- 
mony to,  and  rer.  iving  an  owful  impression  of  Hi* 
power  and  authority,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  check 
the  eiitraseoas  Idolatiy  Into  which  almost  tha  whoto 

world  had  sunk"  (Uta^  fyi?).  8.  ▼■)■ 

See  Kitt<i,  AW.  J!&<.  o/"  tAf  Jnrs,  i.  aifi  sq.;  also 
Dftily  Bibk  llluMtr.  ii,  235  sq.;  Bp.  Sherhx-k,  II'.  ri#,  v; 
Drew,  Script.  Shidiej,  p.  122  sq. ;  Paley,  iSermoas,  p. 
429;  lfm,i8kniMu(1845),p.U7;  flioMoa,  ITsfiib  ii» 
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M;  Scott,  The  ExHrpatiom  of  tie  Camumikt  (Afw 
MM^I,S98«q.);  filtamn,  Dmtnutiom  o/ tke  Omaam^ 
•to  (Aaltr  Am.  I,  481  iq.);  Bp.  Manta,  giftirwiwa. 

liM  o/" M*-  Canaanitr*  (Srrmnns,  iil,  135  sq.);  Hcnjoin, 
VinJication,  etc.  (Lond.  1797) ;  Sticbritz,  jiutitm 

MU  (Mr.  Cbwiiiirtu  (Hal.  176'.)):  Robert,  Caiua  heUi 
n  frfii  mIr.  CMwni  (MarU  1778);  Noane,  D« 

ybrftti  dMMnM  Ttm>BlBf¥M  mIv.  dBWMmoi  (Bmn. 

1755);  Schubert,     j't.'ftfi'i  InUl  in  Ciiiuinrrim  (Gri-'ifsw. 

1767);  HwigMMibaqd  ^ittAoMto/jr  (/Ale  /VatateticA, 

CANAAXTTE,  or  rather  Cawakitk  (Rerrivcd 
Text  [with  the  Codex  Sinaiticus],  6  Kavai-in/c;  Co- 
dex A,  KxamvtirrK ;  Lachm.  with  U  C,  o  Kavavaioc ; 
D»Xamv«2oc ;  Vnlff.  Clawmw),  Um  d— ignatka  of 
ttia  qmda  Smoir,  otberwlM  known  as  **  mmon  Ze- 
lotes."  It  occurs  in  Matt,  x,  4  ;  Mark  iii,  IS.  This 
vacd  does  not  MgniQr  a  descendant  of  Canaan,  that 
taiig  iB  tiM  QiMk  both  of  Am  Sapt  nd  Ite  H.T. 
Xai-fn'otoc  "  (coinp.  Matt,  xv,  22  with  Mark 

iii,  26).  Kor  does  it  Bi.a>ify«  as  haa  been  aoggested, 
a  M&m  or  Kna,  dbwa  dm  wovU  prolMlilf  bo  Ka- 
Bat  it  comes  from  the  Heb.  XS^,  tanaa', 

,  or  rather  from  the  Chaldao  }^^t  Kanan',  or 
STiiae  KamemfeA,  by  which  tho  Jewbh  sect  or  fac- 
tion of  ''the  Zealots" — wi  pr  tninint  in  the  la^t  day's 
of  Jenualem  —  was  desi^jnatwi  (see  Buxtorf,  Lcjr. 
Tain.  coL  SOflO).    l'hi.-«  Svriac  word  is  the  reading  of  i 
the  Peahito  version.    The  Greeli  equivalent  is  Ztf-  ■ 
XmrtK.  ZeloUt,  and  thin  Luke  (ri,  1.5 :  Acts  i,  IB)  has  ' 
eorrectlv  prc»cr\'ed.    M.itihcw  nud  Marli,  on  the  otli- 
cr  Innd,  hare  literal]/  traosfo-red  the  Syriac  word, . 
as  tto  Sopt.  iSA  ftoi|iieBll^  liofefo  tlMiB»  Then  la  no  I 
necessity  to  supj)0'<e,  a."!  Mr.  Cureton  does  (^Sitn'nn  \ 
Rfc.  Ix.xxrii),  thrt  they  mistook  the  word  for  Kfut- 
amfek  =  XayayaToc,  a  Canaanlte  or  descendant  of 
Tbe  ETmngelista  conld  hardly  oonunlt  aaeh  i 
r,  wkaterff  tabooqawit  tmnaerlbera  of  tfaoir  | 
naj  hare  done,    lint  that  thin  menninir  was 
afterward  attached  to  the  won]  it  phiin  from  tho  read- 
lofi  of  the  Codex  Bezte  (D)  and  the  Vul^^ate  above. 
Tte  gelling  of  the  A.  V.  haa  dooblkia  led  niaiqr  to 
tte  aarao  emdnrion ;  and  H  woidil  be  well  If  It  were 
altered  to  "Kanantte,"  or  some  other  form  (as  was 
done  in  the  late  revision  by  the  Am.  Bib.  Society, 
whose  "standard"  text  had  **  Cannnitc")  distintnii^'b- 
ed  from  the  weU-kaown  one  fai  which  it  now  ttandit  - 
Sndtb,  Diet.  a.  v.   See  Zeuitbs. 

Cancellarii  (Chascsllors,  lat),  one  of  the  in- 
Mar  dawM  of  aerranta  of  tba  andeat  Church  and  , 
dergy.  *Tbe  ftredae  nature  of  their  duties  is  doul>tful.  i 
Bin;:ham  »uppf>*e«  thcni  to  h.ivi'  h.ul  m.hu'  h  <  fficc 
ia  the  Cbwch  aa  tlMwe  of  the  samo  name  in  the  8tate, 
and  that  ttojaetodaagoarda  of  the  judge's  consistory. 
Others  suppose  tbem  to  hare  been  identical  with  the 
fjwJict  or  drfenaoret,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over 
tbe  rights  of  the  Chun-h,  t^^  act  as  superintendent*  of 
the  apiaia,  and  to  see  that  all  clerlu  attended  the  ccle- 
Ivatioo  of  morning  and  eroq^g  aerrlM  ia  tlw  C3iarch . " 
—Bingham,  Orig.  Eedu,  bk.  lU,  zl,  (  6{  Farrar, 
Bed.  Diet.  B.  r. 

CuMAIU,  a  lattiea  or  balostraflc  ;  the  rail  !)0]>ara- 
ting  the  ahar  from  the  nave,  in  ancient  choidMO,  was 
caOed  eamefOi.    See  Cuaxceu. 

Cancellus,  a  word  occasionally  naod  in  the  mean- 
ing of  /m^il.  Am  tb»  aiao  of  chnrehes  increasefl, 
pwtbhig  in  the  chancel  became  very  difficult,  and  it 
often  ha|n>on»^'!  tliat  tho  iifFiriating  liii>hop  or  jin-.shy- 
tcr  waa  inaudible  on  account  of  hia  great  distance  from 
Heaee  a  eaatain  was  irtwrilfiad  of  plao- 
s/jjrjfww,  or  pulpit,  from  which  the  preacher  dn- 
the  sermoD,  in  fhint  of  the  partition  which  di- 
vided the  e*»fftff]  from  the  nave.  It  waii  therefore 
aUedfin  fwoqpio  «f  ita  poaition,  oonoetfiit.— Far- 


CUi'daod  (KavMoft  Hilkr  i 

pie  ""Jp,  he  ruled,  and  n  slave,  as  the  Ethiopian 
Uttgi  arejttUl  in  Oriental  pbraae  atyled  "prince  of 
wnranta''i;8imeala,aMn.  JV'.r.p.M];  battbonaao 
it.^olf  written  '^Z'lZn,  cioidUU^Ja  Btiiiopie;  camp. 
Ludolf;  Hitf.  jEtk.  iii,  2,  7),  waa  the  name  of  that 
qnoen  of  tbo  Ethiopians  (r)  (iaaiXtaoa  Ai9t6irtuf) 
whose  high  treafurer  (ti'i'viyor,  "eunuch,"  i.e. 
chamberluin)  was  converted  to  Chrif^tianity  under  the 
preachin;,'  of  Philip  tilo  Evangelist  (Acta  viii,  it), 
A.  D.  30.  The  country  over  which  she  ruled  was  not, 
a5  some  writers  alle;^,  what  is  known  to  na  as  Aby^ 
pinia;  it  was  that  rcu'inn  in  I  'l  jier  Kubia  which  waa 
called  by  the  Greeks  JJeroi,  and  ia  auppoeed  to  corrO> 
apond  to  tlie  praaent  piovinco  of  Atbara,  lying  bolween 
1.3°  and  18°  north  latitude.  From  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  nearly  enclosed  by  tho  Atlmra  (Astaboras 
or  Tacazze)  on  tbo  right,  and  the  Bahr  el-Abiad,  or 
White  River,  and  the  Nile  on  tbo  left,  it  waa  aomo- 
timea  designiiled  tiio  "lalaad**  of  Merot;  but  tbo  an- 
cicnt  kinjifilnm  nfipcnr^!  fn  have  extended  at  one  period 
to  the  north  vf  the  i.^lund  &»  fur  as  Mount  Berkal. 
The  city  of  Merofi  stood  near  the  present  Assoor, 
about  twonlj  milea  north  of  Shandy;  and  the  exten- 
sivo  and  magoMeant  rnba  finmd  not  only  there,  but 
along  the  upper  valley  nf  the  Nile,  attest  the  art  and 
civilization  of  the  ancient  Ethiopians.  These  ruins, 
seen  only  at  a  dii«tiincc  by  Bnice  and  Burrkhardt. 
Iiave  since  been  minutely  examined  and  accurately 
described  by  Cailliaud  ( Voyopf  a  Mfmf\  RQppcl  {Ret- 
sen  in  Xubirn,  etc.).  and  other  tr.ivellen<.  Mcroe.  from 
Uang  long  the  centre  of  commercial  intercourse  l>e- 
tween  Africa  and  the  aoatli  of  Asia,  tiecame  one  of  tho 
ricbeat  countries  upon  earth ;  the  "  merchandise"  and 
wealth  of  Ethiopia  (Isa,  xlv,  14)  was  the  theme  of  tbo 
poeta  both  of  I'.il.  >tine  ninl  fSrrrcr;  ami,  since  much 
of  that  affluence  would  find  its  way  into  the  royal  cof- 
teti  (ho  chreamvtance  gives  emphaaia  to  the  phrate 
raoiK  rflic  yofWi  "  tbe  treasure"  of  Queen  Can- 
dace.  It  ia  fhrther  interesting  to  know,  from  the  tes- 
timonies of  various  authors  (eomp.  the  "Queen  of 
Sbeba,"  who  visited  Solomon,  and  see  Joaephos,  AnL 
▼ill,  6,  S),  that  ftr  aomo  time  both  belbre  and  after  tho 
rhri'tinn  era,  Ethiopia  Proper  was  under  the  rule  of 
female  sovereign*,  who  all  bore  the  appellation  of 
"  Candace,"  which  was  not  m>  much  a  proper  name  as 
a  diatinctive  title,  common  to  every  •uoccaaivo  qoeen, 
like  "Pharaoh'*  and  ** Ptolemy"  to  tho  khiga  of 
E^ri'pt,  and  ''  Crrnar"  to  the  emperors  of  I!orne.  Thna 
riiny  {//ist.  .\fi(.  vi,  29)  says  that  tho  centuriooa 
whom  Nero  oent  to  explore  tho  countrj-  rejxirtod 
"  that  a  woman  reigned  over  Merofi  called  Cundoot^  • 
namo  whieb  had  daaeended  to  the  qoeena  tor  many 
years."  Stral>o  alw)  Cp.  820,  ed.  Cnsfmli.)  '■peaks  of  a 
warrior-queeii  of  Kthio(ii.i  called  Candace,  in  the  reign 
of  .\ugiutas,fbe  came  whom  Dion  Cassius  (liv,  5)  de- 
^rriitesaaqoeonof  tbo  "£thiopiana  livingal)ove(virtp) 
Eisyyi . "  In  B.C.  ft  ahe  had  invaded  Ecypt,  and  aoon 
afttTward  insulted  the  Romans  on  tlu'  Ffhi'ipian  fn.u- 
tier  of  Egypt.  Caius  Petmniu)*,  the  t;ovemor  of  tho 
latter  province,  marched  apiinst  the  I'.tiiiopians,  and, 
having  defeated  them  in  the  field,  took  Pselca,  and 
then  crossing  the  aanda  which  had  long  before  fMttved 
fat.ll  to  Cnmbyscf",  advanced  to  Pri  tnni-,  ri  '•(roiij:  j  o- 
sition.  He  next  attacked  Napata,  the  capital  of  Queen 
Candaco,  took  and  daatroyad  It;  bat  tiion  retired  to 
Pretnnis,  where  he  left  a  garrison,  whom  the  warlike 
queen  assailed,  but  they  were  relieved  by  Petronius. 
She  was  still  later  treated  favorably  by  .Vu^ru'tus. 
She  is  said  to  have  loet  one  eye  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Clem,  Biag.  a.  v.).  Thla  Ntpnta,  by  Dion  called  To- 
n.-ipe,  \n  suppoaed  to  hsTt  Blood  near  Mount  Berkal, 
and  tc  have  been  a  kind  of  second  Meroii :  and  there  in 
still  in  that  neiu'hl>orh(HMl  (where  there  are  likewise 
many  splendid  mins)  a  village  which  beaia  the  very 
■   ~     '  to 
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the  fourth  centarr,  saya  that  in  his  day  the  queens  of  '  lanpiage  mnch  more  satisfactoTy.  De  Diea  a^Mrta, 
Ethiopia  ooDtiiiimd  to  ba  callad  Candaoe  (JUiiL  Ecel.  i  on  the  antbority  of  ecclMiaaticsl  tiaditkni,  that  tht 
ii,  1, 10).  A  enrioBS  conteimUan  of  «ho  <lMt  of  ftmale  '  prop«r  uno  of  the  queen  montioiied  in  Um  Aett  wm 


jovtTcignty  having  prevaili  i!  hi  Kibiophi  has  been  re- 
marked on  the  existing  uouumenta  of  the  ooujitry. 


oforUapUfH. 


Thus,  on  thf!  l.ir;;p-t  f».-pul(  hr.il  piTamifl  m  ar  A*«ntir, 
the  AQcient  Mcrou  (see  Cailliaud,  plate  xU  i  ),  a  fi  tnale 

•.wfchthojoyalenalKns  on  her  head,  dragsfor-  !  wHhTamp^  anTtho^Tf  the  liebrew7prol.l 


fxicata,  ami  that  of  her  chamberlain  JuSch.  It  not 
unlilcely  tluit  >omv  form  of  Judaism  waa  at  this  period 
professed  to  a  curtain  extent  in  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  in 
the  neighboring  oonntiy  of  Abyaainia.  ImuraiOiitlS) 
and  Easebiiu  (^Hut,  Bed.  ii,  1)  ascribo  le  Oaadace'a 
minister  her  own  r.inv<'r>ioii  to  ( 'hri-iliiuiity,  aiul  the 
promulgation  of  the  Go^ipt^l  throughout  her  liingdom ; 
and  with  this  agrees  IIm  Abyssinian  tnuUtkm  that  ho 
was  likewise  the  apostle  of  Tigr6,  that  part  of  Abys- 
ninla  which  lay  nearest  to  MeroC ;  it  is  added  that  he 
afterward  preached  the  Gospel  in  Arabia  J  clix,  and 
also  io  tlM  island  of  Caylon,  where  be  aiifferad  martyr- 
dom. (See  TiUemoii^  M«m,  Bkl.  Sod.  ton.  U;  Boo- 
n.'ipp,  Fxrrcitatt.  nnti-Banm.  p.  113  ;  I.ndolf,  Comtnnti. 
lid  llift.  ^-FAhitip.  p.  89;  Wolf,  Cunr,  ii,  113;  AmerieoH 
Prrsh.  Reriffc,  April,  IMB.)— KlttO,  C>ofl|k  T.  8m 
KrinoriAN  Ersifn. 

Caudldua,  un  Arian  writer,  who  flourished  a!>out 
364,  and  is  the  author  of  a  bfmk  aiUlrcs-ieil  to  Marius 
Victorinua,  4e  Gmera^tme  JAvmd,  wliicb,  together  with 
tiwonewer  of  YIettMrfBin,  la  extant.  ItwfllbelbaaA 

in  Zcit^lcr''^  ffimiTipntary  on  Gcnois  (Bavlo.  TM'^,  fol.). 
A  fnipiictit  of  an  epistle  of  Candldus  to  Victuriniu  is 
preserved  by  Mabillon,  Analrrla,  iv,  15'>. — GltfO,  JHA 
IM.,  Anno  864  ;  I-andon,  F.rcl.  Jjict.  s.  v. 

Candle,       ner,  a  Utmp,  as  elsewhere  rendered; 

Xi^xvoc,  daewhon. 

I.  Houses  in  the  East  were,  from  the  earliest  times. 


wud  a  nan)(>er  of  captives  as  offerings  to  the  gods ; 
on  another  compartment  she  is  in  a  warlike  habit, 
a(K>ut  to  ile!»troy  the  H.imo  j^roup.  Ilefren.  after  de- 
scribing the  monuments  at  Naga,  or  Naka,  southeast 
of  Sbei^,  WKf,  **  It  la  evident  that  these  repreaenta> 
tions  possess  many  peculiarities,  an<l  that  they  are  not 
pure  Efjyptian.  The  most  remarkable  difference  ap- 
p«  ar8  in  the  persons  offering.  The  ((ueens  ap|>ear  with 
the  kings ;  and  not  merely  aa  presenting  offering*,  bnt 
M  bmbiee  and  cooqaeron.  NMiiiii;  of  Ab  Und  has 
,  J^been  di.«rovcred  on  the  E.'A  pthin  rclirf<,  cither  in 
Egypt  or  Nubia.  It  may  therefore  with  certainty  bo 
concluded  that  they  are  subjects  peculiar  to  Ethiopia. 
Among  the  Ethiopiiiiia,  saya  Stnibo(p.  1177X  tbe  wom- 
en also  are  armed.  HerodoCoa  (ii,  100)  mentions  a 
Nitocri*  amoii^:  thf^  ntiricnt  (|uecns  of  Ethiopia.  I'fion 
the  relief  [on  the  monument  at  KalalisbcJ  represcntini^ 
the  eonqmttof  Bthiofria  by  Sesoetris,  thm  !■  a  queen, 
wttb  bar  ■ona,  «bo  app<>ars  Iwfore  him  as  a  captive'* 
(Boom,  On  tfe  JfaHoiu  of  A/riai,  ii,  899).  Tbo  name 
CuidaGa,  or  JTandUkri^  i^peanon  the  Egjrplian  mon- 
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ably  resembled  such  as  we  find  depicted  in  the  tombs 
at  Thebes.  Job,  describing  tbe  destruction  of  a  familv 
'  among  the  Anbo,  and  the  renderhig  one  of  ttdr  hafei- 

tations  desolate,  »i  lys,  "  The  Huht  shall  be  dark  in  his 
tabernacle,  and  Ins  cun«lle  shall  l>e  put  out  with  him" 
(xviii,  6;  xxi,  17).  On  the  other  hand,  wlwn  God 
promisee  to  give  David  a  lamp  alwaji  In  Jomiakm,  Ik 
b  an  MSttinnee  that  hb  boaae  ahoBM  never  become 
desolate.  In  the  lanjjnap*  of  Jer<  nii.i!i.  to  rxtinguish 
the  li){ht  in  an  apartment  is  a  convertil>lc  plirase  for 
total  destruction  (Job  xxv,  10).  A  burning  lamp  la, 
on  the  other  band,  a  qr»bol  of  prosperity  (Job  »Ti», 
S).  Maillet,  In  hb  LeUru  t^E;ipi>«f,  says,  *>  The  henaea 

in  E^'\  pt  are  never  without  liuhts  ;  thry  bum  l,\iiipa 
all  the  ni^bt  loni;,  and  in  ever>-  occupied  apartment. 
So  requisite  to  the  comfort  of  a  family  b  tbb  custom 
reckoned,  that  the  poorest  people  would  rather  retrench 
a  part  of  their  food  than  neglect  it."  Roberts,  in  illns- 
tratinn  of  the  pa.ssa>;e,  "  I  will  search  .Ti  rus  ilem  with 
candles"  (Zeph.  i,12),  remarks,  Does  a  man  declare 
hb  fainoeenee  of  any  erfano,  tbe  accusers  say,  *  We  will 
search  thee  with  lamps;'  'Yes.  yes,  T  will  look  into 
that  affair  with  lamps ;'  '  What,  have  your  iani|is  gone 
out?    You  see  I  am  not  guilty.'  "    See  Lamp. 

There  are  monographs  bearfaig  on  thU  aubject  aa  foU 
Iowa ;  D.  W.  Moller,  /><■  prrfmQm'veL  bteemit  (Altorf, 

ITO:,');  J.  .1.  Miill.  r.  /'  ret.  \i'\voKnin  (.Ten.  K^l)  ; 
Schiirztlei.sch,  />•  Inminifjiu  s>icrU(inhiaCfM^rov,xxv^; 
Stockliausen,  Df  cultu  H  MM  htnmmm  MHifm  (IV.  ad 
Bb.  1726).   See  Cakdimick. 

TI.  CoimBw  m  CkritiUm  Wenliip.-A.  Anmmi  Ckmrk. 
— The  practice  wa«  probably  derived  from  heathen  and 
Jewish  worship.  .Some  Koman  writers  a.«cril)e  its  ori- 
gin to  the  aaiiy  Christians,  who,  prevented  by 
cution  ttom  worshipping  in  daylight,  held  tbeir  i 


VmentS  on  a  royal  cartouche,  followed  by  the  deter- 
minative 8iKn  for  a  woman.  It  is  singular  enough, 
that  when  Bmoe  waa  at  Sbendy,  tbe  sovemmont  of 
tbodbtrletwufntbefaandoof  afrmateealled  AMna, 

i.  e.  tbe  lady  or  mi.^tress.  He  s:\ys,  "There  U  a  tra- 
dition there  that  a  woman,  who^e  name  was  Hendo- 
qu6,  once  governed  all  that  coantry,  whence  we  might 
imagine  that  this  waa  part  of  tbio  Ungdoa  of  Can- 
dace  ;  for,  writing  thb  name     Greek  letters,  it  will  '  intra  nnder  ground',  where  artificial  light  was  needed 

OOme  to  be  no  other  than  Hendaqu/\  the  native  or  (Cl  uiile  do  Vert,  h'  p^irntiim  tht  ffrr-rwuurs  d'  r-y/Z.^-  V 
mbtresa  of  Chendi  or  Chandi"  {TnwU  to  dUcortr  the  ■  Others  (c.  g.  Her>;ier,  IHct.  de  ThtitUygir,  s.  v.)  quote 
Sowree  i^the  Xilf,  iv,  6'29 ;  comp.  i,  505).  It  is  true  the  book  of  Revelation,  wherein  mention  is  mad* 
that,  the  name  Kandak6  l>eing  foreign  to  the  Jews,  it  of  "candles"  and  golden  " eandlestkka,"  in  aapport 
b  in  vain  to  seek  with  Calmet  for  its  etyinoloizy  in  I  of  the  usage,  and  also  the  .4  pmiollctd  Camemi  (Can.  4% 
Hebrew,  l)ut  the  conjectural  derivation  propo-^ed  by  where  mention  i.'*  made  of  "oil  for  the  holy  lamp." 
Bruce  u  wholly  inadmiaaible ;  nor  U  the  attempt  (aee  \  fieigier  also  citea  Jerome  (coalra  l-Tos^oaliaBi,  c.  8)  in 
ahoTO}«f  Hllbr  to  tnco  te  OMaalag  la  tte  Ethiopielmppoit  «f  Am  «m  of        la  iPanUp;  bak  tta  pat. 
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Mg*  dted  rimply  speaks  of  a  usage  in  the  Eastern 
Church  of  l«gtiM«g  cmodlea  when  the  Go«pela  were 
read  as  a  srmbol  of  J07  at  leoeiTini;  the  light.  Je- 
rome expressly  says  the  usage  did  m  t  i  xi>t  in  the 
WmI,  though  be  aeeiiw  to  justify  the  lighting  of  can- 
41m  and  lampa  before  the  tomha  of  the  martyrs.  See 
Lamps.  The  use  of  candles  in  the  worship  of  th«  K<K 
man  Church  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  they  sym- 
bolixe  Chliat  as  the  "true  li^l'l/'  ind  al.-<<  uf  the  in- 
joactkm  of  Cbmtto  hia  foUowan  tobe  *'th«  Ugbu  of 

MB"  (IfattT,  14,16). 

Th«r  princijMil  solnmnitics  in  the  Roman  Church  at 
wbkb  candles  are  used  are  tlie  masit,  the  adininistru- 
tloM  of  tho  ncramenta,  the  benedictions  and  ^nx-cw 
rfoM.  TInj  tn  idao  ftmpmtXj  onployod  bofora  tha 
tUtm  and  trnfceo  of  the  Minti,  and  1B0117  mo  thorn 
at  ihf'iT  private  devoUon?,  esp«Ti;iIly  wliilc  praying  for 
the  dead.  KuoMirous  litnr^ii-nl  [trcM-riptions  regulate 
thair  om.  Hmj  inu»t  I'C,  except  in  caaea  of  emer- 
fwqr*  of  wax,  and  Uiair  odor  la  gtamally  white  or 
TtOow.bvtmdjred.  The  ftoeftol  oaxflSi  is  » large 
camllf!  to  which  five  grains  of  Ineoaao  arc  sttacbed  in 
the  funn  of  a  cross ;  in  most  Roman  Catholic  chnrch- 
es  it  is  lighted  with  a  newly-made  tire  on  Easter  eve. 
Alban  Butler  aaya  that  Ennodius,  bishop  of  Pari* 
(6lh  eenturr),  has  left  as  two  forms  of  prit3-er  for  the 
UcaainK  "f  tlii^  run  llf.  From  him  wo  leurn  that  dn»|>- 
piagi  or  particles  of  the  wax  thereof,  after  Low  8un- 
tajf  were  distribated  aaMNig  the  people,  who  humt 
mat  in  their  hooMa  against  the  Influence  of  evil 
•phtts,  tn  which  tliere  was  no  snperstition  if  the  ef- 
frct  w.t-i  not  certainly  expected,  lu  i  ftii!.*'  it  was  hoped 
tor  and  asked  of  God  through  tbt  public  prayers  and 
MnilBgi  of  the  Charch,  directed  fcr  that  end  (!)  The 
pajchal  r::ri  'l'  i*  an  enil)Ipm  of  Christ  rising  flrooi  tiie 
dead,  the  light  "f  the  worid,  and  is  a  sign  which  an- 
nounces to  as  the  joy  and  glory  of  his  resurrection. 
Hm  grains  of  franldncento  fised'in  it  ^mbolical- 
ly  ivpreaeiit  hb  flvo  pncioaa  vttMiidi^  and  Oe  OBibBliD- 
in^  i.f  fai<i  }KH\y  at  laia  boilal.  Mid  again  in  the  grave, 
by  the  devout  [lerwma  who  hloaght  sfMces  to  his 
monnment.  This  great  candle  anciently  gave  light 
daring  the  watching  in  the  charch  on  Eaater-OTe  in 
the  night.  The  tr^ie  oanA  arising  from  one  stock 
f^^^lifies  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  one  God,  or  the  lijit 
of  the  Triane  God  shining  to  the  world  throngh  Christ. 
Thia  oofy  bams  during  the  offleo  cf  fao^f  Satardajr 
wnlBf ;  after  which  it  la  taken  away,  and  no  mora 
■ada  nie  of,  not       on  Baaterkday.**— Boder,  Feait$ 

mtd  Fiut*  (Treat,  vi.  <  li  viii\ 

i./»tAr  PrvUstuui  Churrhtt.—The  Lutheran  Church, 
oiler  the  Rofurmation,  retained  the  use  of  lights  on  the 
ahar;  the  Reformed  chorclMS  aboUabed  it.  In  the 
Charch  of  EngUmd,  the  "  Tnjanctions  of  Edward  VI" 
(1547)  forhatle  the  u,-e  <if  li^lit*,  '*  cxcef>t  of  two  lights 
npoD  the  high  altar  bpfure  the  sacrament,  which,  for 
lha  rignification  that  Christ  la  lha  very  troe  Hght  of 
the  world,  they  shall  soflTer  to  remain  still."  In  ca- 
theilral  i  hurches  these  two  lights  were  generally  kept 
on  the  altar,  but  not  liirhte<l ;  ami  tlic  great  writers 
and  loodera  of  the  Cbnrcb  of  England  wrote  against 
^naeornghtiae  tending  to  Idobftrjr.  SotfieHoai- 
ily  "  On  the  Peril  of  Idolatry"  quotes  Lactantins  ns 
follows:  "Seemeth  he  to  l>e  in  his  right  mind  who 
oflereth  ap  to  the  Giver  of  all  light  the  light  of  a  wax 
far  n  gift?  Ho  reqolrcth  another  light  <rf  u«, 
la  not  auMtky,  hnt  bi(g|it  and  clear,  oven  Hie 
of  the  mintl  nnd  nndarstin<lin;;.  Tln-ir  (the 
0  go<ls,  because  they  he  earthly,  have  need  of 
lat  they  remain  in  darkneM ;  whose  worsbip- 
pata,  faeeauao  thcj  nnderaund  no  hearenlj  thing,  do 
draw  relifnon,  whldl  they  use,  down  to  the  earth.** 

The  Homily  adds:  "Thus  far  Lict.intin*.  nnd  much 
atore,  too  hmj;  here  to  write,  of  candle-lii;hting  in  tem- 
ple! before  images  nnd  idols  for  reliirion  ;  whereby  ap- 
peareth  both  the  foolishneM  thereof,  and  also  that  in 
•finlHi  and  act  wo  do  agree  altogetlier  in  onr  candle 


religion  with  the  Gentile  idolaters."  The  Homlfy 
goea  en  to  abow  that  thia  candle  wonhip  la  dosely  con- 
nected with  saperstitibn  and  Idolatry.   Jeremy  Tay* 

lor  says  of  the  Papists :  "  'I'liis  b  plain  by  their  public 
and  authorized  treatment  of  tiicir  Images ;  tbey  come* 
cn^  them ;  they  ho|ie  in  them  ;  they  expeet  gUla  and 
graces  from  them ;  they  clothe  them  and  crown  tliem  ; 
they  erect  altars  and  temples  to  them  ;  they  kis»  tli<  m  ; 
tluy  bow  their  head  and  knee  I  e fore  them;  tht^y  liyht 
up  taptrt  and  lampt  to  tktm^  ukick  it  a  dind  txmttmp- 
t*ve  tacrifieti  they  do  to  their  bnagea  aa  the  hcatlMn 
do  to  theirs  ;  these  are  the  words  of  Ircna'Uf.by  which 
he  reproves  the  f<dly  of  wme  that  had  got  the  |iicture« 
of  Cll^i^t  and  Pythagoras,  an>l  other  eminent  persons." 
In  the  so-called  "Tractarian"  revival  of  Romish 
nsagea  In  188t  and  the  ftdlowing  years,  the  practiee 
of  putting  c.millo-*  on  "the  altiir,"  and  lighting  them 
on  certain  fcbtival  days,  wa^  rrtiunied.  In  the  recent 
"Ritualistic"  revival' (1^65)  the  practice  fcaa  haeona 
quite  common  in  the  hands  espeditllj  of yotmg  earalea 
of  a  Bomanizing  turn .  They  defend  the  legality  of  the 
practire  on  the  (.'roiind  that  tlie  rijl>ric  preceding  the 
"order  for  morning  and  evening  prayer  throagbout 
the  year"  admits  the  tise  of  "all  ornaments  of  the 
church  that  were  In  this  Church  of  England  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edwanl  VI;"  while  the  Injunetion.  elted  above, 
allows  ttro  lights  to  be  kept  on  the  altar.  On  the 
other  side  it  is  argued  (1)  that  in  the  Chndl  «f  Etog- 
land  there  is  properly  no  altar,  but  only  a  communloo 
table  ;  (2)  that,  in  fact,  the  two  lights  ?pf>ken  of  were 
never  lighted  in  the  early  duv!*  after  tlie  Pefurmation, 
even  in  the  cathedrals  in  which  they  were  retained; 
and  (8)  that  flia  naa  af  eaadUa  i»  only  a  part  of  aa 
idcdatroaa  qratBBi  af  wofahi^  Saa  Lawa  t  Can»u»> 

MAS. 

III.  For  the  popish  ceremony  of  "  cursing  with  bell, 
book,  and  candle,"  see  Bblu— Boiieonnet,  Dietutmain 
de$  CMmtmita,  a.  t.  Cietye^  ClUmidier ;  Hartigny,  Diet. 

lift  AntiqttiU't  Chretuiinm.  s.  v.  Citrpr  ;  Birghflni,  (ir'rj. 
F.rcU*.  bk.  xiv,  ch.  iii,  §  11 ;  G«o<le,  CrremoHitU  of  ike 
Chunk  f/Enf^nd,  §  »  •  IIcKik.  Churek  JHcHomtrg  (!^ 
fends  candlaaX  a.  v.  LigkU  m  iht  AUar. 

Candlnnuw,  In  the  Boman  Chnreh,  the  fteit  of 
the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Wary,  held  on  the  'Jd  of 
February,  the  fortieth  after  Christmas,  and  therefore 
celebrated  as  that  on  which  the  puriflcution  of  the  Vir- 
gin tOok  phMO  (Luke  U,  SB).  TheGmkChmchcaa. 
edit  ihroiRivrtr,yS>jiinn  orcnraw,  the  fhart  of  the  meet- 
ing (see  Luke  11,25);  alfo  ffittim preMutntiom*  SimtonU 
tt  Amia;/t$tUM  Simt<mi$;  the  feast  of  the  presentation 
of  SiuMon  and  Anna,  or  simply  of  Simeon.  The  name 
fettvm  eandtlanm  or  fwaiaaai,  the  feast  of  lights  (or 
Candlemas),  came  into  use  at  a  later  period,  after  tlio 
introduction  of  ciindles  into  the  scrvire  of  flie  i  roces- 
sions  in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  On  this  day  the  Ro- 
manists conaeciate  all  the  eandlea  and  tapen  whidi 
they  use  in  their  churches  during  the  whole  year.  At 
Rome  the  pope  performs  thnt  ceremony  himself,  and 
distributes  wax  candles  to  the  cirdinals  and  oiIht^, 
wlio  carry  tbem  in  procession  tluougb  the  great  hall 
of  the  pope's  pelaee.   Lather  retahMd  the  ftetlval  aa 

"a  festival  of  onr  Lord  .Tetii'i  Thrist,  who  on  thi<  day 
manifested  himself  when  he  was  l>ome  into  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  and  presented  to  the  l^ord."  In 
many  Lutheran  churchca  it  is  still  celebrated.  In  the 
Chordi  of  England  the  fiMthral  was  ahandonedin  tin 
second  year  of  Edward  VI. 

The  ceremonies  oltserved  on  this  festival  are  prolio- 
bly  derived  from  the  Februan  or  purificatory  rites  of 
paganism,  which  occancd  on  the  seme  day,  and  which 
are  briefly  deeerihed  hj  (Md  (FatL  it).  Pope  Sergins 
(A.D.  041)  hns  the  cndit  of  trnn-<ferring  this  "  false 
maumefry  and  untrae  belief,'"  as  it  is  styled  by  Becon, 
in  his  i;>!vp/fs  of  Rome,  to  "God's  worship."  This 
pontilT  hallowed  the  feast ' '  tbonwo  all  Christeodome ; 
and  erery  Christian  nan  and  wooum  «f  cerenable  age 
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ii  bound  to  come  to  church  and  ofTer  up  their  candles, 
Hi  though  they  were  bodily  with  our  Ladye ;  hoping 
for  this  reverence  and  worship  that  they  do  to  our 
I^dve  to  have  a  great  reward  in  heaven."  The  fol- 
lowing •xpLuiatiiOO  is  given  by  Pope  Innocent  III : 
''Why  do  W9  cmy  lighted  candles  at  this  fcstiral? 
The  aii^^wer  may  be  derived  from  the  book  of  Wisdom, 
where  it  is  said  (ch.  xiv,  23)  that  the  heathen  offered 
sacrifices  at  night  (tacrificia  obicura).  The  Gentiles, 
indeed,  IumI  devoted  the  month  of  Febmerjr  to  the  in- 
fltfoel  ddMee,  beams*,  ai  thay  Ignomidjr  beilevdl^  it 
was  at  the  be^^inning  of  thU  month  that  Pluto  hnd  rav- 
bhed  Proserpine.  Ceres,  her  iiiotiiir,  hatl,  acconling 
to  their  belief,  sought  her  througli  Sicily  for  a  whole 
night  bjjr  the  light  of  tordiei  kindled  at  the  flames  of 
Mum.  In  commMnorsttea  oriUs,  they  every  year, 
at  tlie  l><>gjnnln|u;  of  February,  travelled  the  city  during 
the  night  bearing  lighted  torches,  whence  this  festival 
was  called  amburbale.  But  the  holy  fatliers,  being  un- 
able to  abolish  thb  enstom,  decided  that  Ui^ted  can- 
dles shcRild  be  eanfed  in  honor  of  ^  Meased  Virgin 
Mar}';  and  thus  what  was  fonacrly  dono  fur  Cen  -i  is 
done  to-day  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  and  what  was  done 
formerly  for  Proserpine  is  now  done  in  the  praise  of 
Hary"  (Innocent  III,  Opera,  "Serm.  I.  in  tat.  parif. 
Maria,"  foL  xlvii,  col.  2,  ed.  CokmliB,  1562). 

The  following  are  the  pnjm  Ibr  the  hallowing  of 
candles  apoa  Candlemas-day,  oniad  ttom  **  The  Ooo- 
trteeorihalbs»book/*lU4.  The  asfeerisln  indicate 
crossings:  "O  Lord  .Tei^iis  Chrint,  •  bless  thou  this 
creature  of  a  tcaxfn  taj^er  at  our  humlilc  supplication, 
•ad  by  the  virtue  of  the  holy  cros.<  pour  thou  into  it 
M  hawpainljr  benediction;  that  as  thon  hostgnsnted  it 
«nto  maa'k  me  tat  the  expelling  of  daifaieRs,  It  may 

receive  such  a  st^^•n^;t^l  ami  lilensing,  throiij^li  the  token 
of  thy  holy  cross,  that  in  what  places  soever  it  be  light- 
ed or  set,  the  Devil  may  avoid  out  of  those  habitations,* 
and  trsmble  ibr  fear,  and  fly  away  disoooraged,  and 
presunae  no  more  to  onqaiet  them  that  servo  thee,  who 
with  God,"  etc.  Then  follow  other  prayers,  in  one 
of  which  occur  these  passages :  "  We  humbly  beseech 
thee  that  thoa  wilt  Toodiaafe  to  •  Mesa  and  aaacti^r 
these  candles  prepared  unto  the  uses  of  men,  and 
health  of  bodies  and  soals,  as  well  on  the  land  as  the 
waterN."  ■' V.nii  hs-ifc  •  to  l.li-s-i  anil  *  sanetify,  ami 
with  the  candle  of  heavenly  benediction  to  lighten 
tiwis  tapers;  which  we 'thy  servants  taking  in  the 
hcBOr  of  thy  name  (when  they  arc  lighted),  desire  to 
bear,"  etc.  "  Here  let  the  cantUes  l>e  sprinkled  with 
holy  water."  The  service  conclude*  with  this  Kubric: 
"  When  the  hallowing  of  the  cauidle  is  done,  let  the 
candles  be  lighted  and  distriboted." 

"The  fr-ti  .  nl  of  St.  Agatha,  which  commences  on 
Candlemas-day  in  Sicily,  strongly  resembles  the  Fe- 
broan  ritea.    Ughtad  tapan  ftrin  a  distinguishinK' 

rrt  of  the  aeNmonial ;  and  the  memory  of  Proserpine 
stfll  obertabed,  though  tmder  another  snperstiUon, 
by  kindling  a  blazing  pino  tnn  h  near  the  very  spot  to 
which  the  mythological  legend  assigned  the  scene  of 
Pluto's  amorous  force.  An  accotint  of  this  festival 
will  be  found  in  Blunt's  Vettige$  of  Ancient  Manutrt 
in  /ta/y."— Bingham,  Orig.  EcdtM.  bk.  xx,  c.  viii,  §  4  ; 
Ant;n>ti.  /Ata^r./n^^v-iVrn,  Thl.  ill,  p.  79 ;  8ieBel,\4/. 
terthumrr,  ill,  p.  826;  Eadie,  Eeeles.  Dietionarg,  s.  v. ; 
Chambers,  Book  tfDogt,  ^  S12  aq.;  Brand,  Apdbr 

CtaidieBtick(nni:T3,  masoroA';  Chaid.nnt^na?, 

nthntHak';  Sept.  and  N.  T.  Xvxvia,  pcoperly  a  km^ 
tlimd,  aa  In  Ibtt.    18),  the  eandtilabmm  wbkh  Mo- 

ass  WM  commanfle'l  to  innke  f  ir  the  tahemacle,  after 
the  model  shown  him  in  the  mount.  Itn  form  i.<t  chief- 
1y  known  to  us  by  tlie  passages  in  Exo4l.  xxv,  31-40 ; 
xzxvii,  17-24 ;  co  which  some  additional  light  is 
thrown  by  ttie  Jewish  writcn,  and  by  the  rspresenta- 

tiiiii  nf  the  Kpoiln  of  the  Temple  on  the  arch  (q.  T.)  of 
Tilus  at  Itome,  the  only  veritable  monument  extant 


The  Ooidsn  ''CanUsstltkr'  as  It 
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of  the  Hnd  (Prideaox,  CtNHMeCitm,  i,  1 R6).  ft  ts  called 

in  I,ev.  xxiv,  t,  "the  pure,"  and  in  Eeclus.  xxvi,  19, 
"the  holy  candlestick."  So  Diodorris  Siculna  de- 
scribes it  (x,  100,  ed.  Hip.)  as  "  the  Ro-called  immortal 
light  perpetually  homing  in  the  fane"  (u  d9dvaroc — 
Xtyiifuvoi  Xvxyoi  Kid  icat6fwoc  iStakuimt»c  iv 
vaifi). 

The  material  of  which  it  was  mode  was  fine  Cira, 
"pure")  gold,  of  which  an  entire  talent  was  expended 
on  the  candf  l.itiruin  it-i  lf  and  its  nppciiilaLreH.  The 
mode  in  which  the  metal  was  to  bo  worked  is  de- 
scribed by  •  term  (nr;;p,  "beaten  [rather  tensed] 
work,"  Sept.  roptvn'i,  Vulg.  dnetUe)  which  appears  to 
mean  wrvi^Af  with  tlw  hammer,  as  opposed  to  ooirf  by 
foaiaa.  Jbaaplhaa,  haiiraver,  ears  {Ant.  Ifl,  ff,  7)  that 

it  was  of  caff  pold  (jBtjOttnvfi'tyn'^,  and  hnllow.  The 
structure  of  the  caaddabrum,  as  far  as  it  is  defmed 
in  lSb»  yaasagsa  ratarad  to,  canaiBted  of  »  base  (t^?7* 

Joiaph.  fidtrir ;  ncrorrling  to  Maimonides,  three  feet 
high);  of  a  shaft  (i^l^i  rttd^  L  e.  stem)  rising  out  of 
it;  of  rix  arms,  which  came  oat  by  threes  from  two 

opi>o<'ifp  sides  of  the  shaft ;  of  seven  hniiji'",  which  were 
supported  on  the  summits  of  the  central  bhaft  and  the 
si.x  arms,  terminating  in  seven  heads  all  in  one  row 
standing  parallel  to  one  another,  one  by  one,  in 
imitation  of  fi»  planets  (WMstoo'a  Jotrphtu,  1.  c.) ; 

an<l  (if  fliree  different  kin<lH  of  ornaments  belonionif  to 
the  Bhaft  and  arms.  These  ornaments  are  called  by 
names  which  mean  aips,  nrc/tlt,  and  blnuonu:  "four 
liowls  made  like  unto  almonds,  with  their  knops  and 
their  flowers."  The  cups  (S^J^Sa,  Sept.  cpan/pfc, 
Vulg.  #r;pAi)  reoalTaiin  v<-rse  3.%  the  epithet  almond 
sAqisrf  (it  being  inMartain  whether  the  waamblaiica 
waa  to  the  Jhit  ot  to  the  jCneert).  Three  aneh  enpa 
are  allotted  to  every  arm,  hut  four  to  the  shaft:  t"<>- 
and-twenty  in  all.  See  Itowu.  Of  the  four  on  the 
shaft,  three  arc  mentioned  as  if  set  ieronlly  vider 
the  spots  where  the  thrse  pairs  of  anna  set  out  fhmi 
the  shaft.  The  place  of  the  fourth  is  not  assigned ; 
but  we  may  conceive  it  to  have  heeti  I'ithcr  lietween 
the  base  and  the  cup  below  the  lowest  tier  of  arms, 
or,  as  B&br  prefers,  to  have  been  near  the  somarit  of 
the  .shaft.  As  for  the  name  of  the  second  ornament, 
the  circlets  (S'^^H^Z),  the  word  only  occurs  in  two 
other  places  In  tiie  OM  Teatament  (An.  Ix,  1 ;  Seph.  U, 

14),  in  whirh  it  appears  to  mean  the  cnpUal  of  a  col- 
umn :  but  the  Jewish  writers  generally  (cited  in  Ugo- 
lini  TkeMur.  xi,  917)  concur  in  considering  it  to  mean 
atff*9  In  this  jjiaeb,  Josephos,  aa  he  ennmeraiesybw 
kinds  of  omamenia,  and  thereftrre  two  of  hb  tema 
must  be  considered  identical,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
understood  gioba,  or  pomegraaates  (ofaipia,  potvKotf 
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6).    Bat  u  the  teim  here  oied  b  not  the  of  time.   The  whole  weight  of  the  candlettick 
I  for  poDMgnuiatea,  and  m  the  8vf/L  and  auam  (jm  l»my,  De  Tv^  Fad.).    It  has  b««ii 
Yi^ito radar Hv^ojpMrqptc »nd  tpkmJm,hhmlmi\  latod  to  hvn  beaa  irorth  1126^880, 

U)  a.O'Unie  that  it  denotes  Ixvlifi  of  a  "[ihcrical 
and  to  leave  the  precise  kind  uiuli  iint  d.  It.tlir, 
howerer,  is  in  fiiTor  otappUa{iit)'nl,<  ',k\  i.  IH). 
See  Ksop.  The  name  of  the  third  ornaiufut 
(:"n~C,  Kini'a.  lilio)  means  blo$mmty  bud;  but  it 
b  M>  IK TLil  ;i  tt  rni  that  it  may  apply  to  any 
flower.  The  Sept.,  Valg.,  Joaephoa,  and  Mai- 
moniden  nndentand  it  of  the  lily,  and  B&hr  pre- 
fir«  the  tiower  of  thf  uhnoiul.  It  now  remitins 
to  conisider  the  manner  in  which  these  tliree 
oraamenta  were  attached  to  the  candelabmiB. 
The  oWurity  of  verse  33,  which  orders  that 
there  ."hall  be  "three  almond-sliaped. cupa  on 
one  anil,  ^lobe  and  blo»som,  and  thre<-  aliiioiid- 
ihaped  cupa  on  th«  other  anu,  globe  and  blos- 
MB,  sad  ae  OB  an  tfM  arma  wMm  cooM  Mil  of 


MO 


thf  .<liaft,"  h.ts  h-d  soino  tn  stqijiOHi^  that  thoro 
wa.*only  (itic  jilolt;  and  ljlii>M»in  to  fvery  tliree 
cops.    However,  the  fact  tlmt,  according  to 
Terse  84,  the  ahaifl  (which,  a*  baing  the  princi- 
pal part  of  tha^rhoM,  biMf*  calladllM  eandi> 
IcArum  itself),  which  had  only  four  cups,  ia 
ordered  to  have  globes  and  blossoms  (in  the 
plural),  is  a  sufficient  proof  to  tiie  contrary-. 
Aooonling  to  Joa^baa,  tbo  onwBMota  oo  tho 
ihdli  aod  hrandiaa  trare  70  In  BmabM',  8b4  tida 
was  a  notion  ia  whkh.the  Jews,  with  their  pe- 
eotiar  reverence  fer  that  nnmtier,  would  read- 
er coincide  :  but  it  seems  difficult,  from  the  d«- 
•act^tkm  in  Ezodna,  to  oooflna  tbo  aUtomaat 
ft  la  to  bo  obsemed  tbat  the  original  text  doea 
not  define  the  ht-i^ht  and  1  rcailth  of  any  p4irt  of  the  can- 
delabnun ;  nor  whether  the  sbuft  nnd  arms  were  of 
equal  height ;  nor  whether  the  arms  ware  cunrod  IMOd 
die  shaft,  or  left  it  at  a  right  angle,  and  then  ran  par- 
allel with  it.    The  Jewish  anthorities  maintain  that 
the  height  of  the  c-andel  il'niiii  was  riudit-'i'ii  ]>alm'-,  or 
aboBt  five  feet ;  and  that  the  distance  between  the  outer 
lamps  OQ  «M-h  side  vaaaboat8|ftot  (Jahn,  Bib/.  Arch. 
I  339).    Buhr,  howerer,  on  the  ground  of  harmonical 
proportion  with  the  altar  of  incense  and  table  of  sbew- 
breati,  the  ilimen^iiins  of  %^hi(  h  are  a'-sijiu-d,  <'onJec- 
taics  that  the  caodolabrum  was  only  an  ell  and  a  half 
Mgk  and  Imad.  Tho  Jiawirii  tnfitioB  Biilfcfly  oop- 
port'  the  opinion  that  the  arms  and  shaft  were  of  equal 
hfi^ht,  as  do  also  Jw^phus  and  Philo  (/.  r. ,-  Qui ji  Iter. 
iMr.  fjirr.  §  44),  as  well  as  the  representuflon  on  the 
Arch  of  Titoa.   Scaochina  haa,  however,  maintained 
ttoft  dMjr  fomad  a  pTTUBid,  of  wUdi  <ho  ^afttraa  the 
apex.    The  lamps  themselves  were  <h>iifitles8  simply 
set  upon  the  summits  of  the  shafts,  and  removed  for 
the  porpOM  of  cleaning.    As  the  description  given  in 
Endna  la  not  mj  ekar,  wo  aUnoviate  Lightfoot's 
of  tt  "Tbo  Ibot  of  H  was  gold,  from 
went  up  .1  nhafl  ftrai^lit,  which  was  the  inirMlc 
Bl^lt.     Near  tho  foot  was  a  goliien  di>h  wrought  al- 
mondwise,  and  a  little  above  that  a  golden  Itnop,  and 
aboTo  thai  m  fotdea  flower.   Then  two  branches,  one 
«e  «aeh  sMo,  bowod,  and  ooming  up  as  high  as  the 
middle  shaft.    On  each  of  them  were  three  golden 
cup*  pLacod  almondwhw  on  sharp,  scallop-sholl  fa.''hion, 
'  was  a  golden  knop,  a  gulden  flower,  and 
AboTO  tba  bnachea  on  tho  middle  shaft 
vaa  a  golden  booa,  aboro  which  rose  two  shafts  more ; 
above  the  <-"tning  out  of  these  wan  niinther  Ik>s»,  nnd 
two  nx>ro  frbafts,  and  then  on  tho  slmft  upward  were 
tfarao  golden  scallop-cups,  a  knop,  and  a  flower,  so 
ttat  tho  b««ds  of  the  branches  stood  an  equal  height" 
(ITorla,  ii,  397,  e«].  Pitman).    Calmet  remarks  that 
'•the  nnmlx-r?  might  remind  them  of  the  Salihath:'"  mc 
have  aoea  that  Joaephos  gives  it  a  somewhat  Egyptian 
wftwue  a  to  tho  saaiber  at  the  pfaaato.  bat  obowfaere 

CTTir.  vii.  .1,  S')  he  nssigna  to  the  7  branches  a  merely 
general  reference  to  tha  Jawlah  hebdomadal  division  1 


Difbrenk  una^^^^t ^a^bnti^ii»o^Vbn^  Qoldea  Gan- 

This  candelabrum  was  placed  in  the  Holy  Place,  on 
the  mmtk  sida(i. «.  to  the  ^  of  a  penon  ootoring  the 
Ubomaele),  oppoaito  the  toUe  of  ahow'btead  (Exod. 

jtxvi,  :\b).  Its  lumii",  which  were  supplied  with  wick 
(?  of  cotton)  and  lialf  a  log  (about  two  wine-glasses) 
of  pure  olive  oil  only,  were  lighted  every  evening, 
and  extingoished  (as  it  aaetna)  every  morning  (Exod. 
xxvii,  31 ;  xxx,  7,  8;  Lew.  xxiv,  8 ;  1  Sam.  ill,  8 ;  3 
f'liron.  xiii.  11).  Although  the  tabernacle  hud  no 
windows  (Lxod.  xxx,  8;  Mace,  iv,  50',  there  is  no 
good  ground  ftr  believing  that  the  lamps  burnt  by  day 
in  it,  whatovar  may  have  boon  the  usage  of  the  second 
Temple,  ft  haa  also  been  much  disputed  whetiier  the 
candelabrum  stooil  lengthwise  or  di,igniial]\  a^  re- 
gards the  taliemaclc  ;  but  no  conclusive  Hr^'inin  nt  ran 
be  addneed  for  either  view.  According  to  .K-i  phiis, 
it  was  placed  in  an  oblique  position  (Xofi^tf),  so  that ' 
the  Ismpfl  looked  to  the  east  and  south  {Ant.  iii,  6, 7: 
Exod.  XXV,  .U).  As  the  lamp  on  flie  central  shaft  w.is 
by  the  Jewish  writers  called  the  tnttenty  or  evtmng 
lamp^  some  maintain  that  the  former  name  ooald  not 
Ihs  applicable  unless  the  candelahrom  stood  across  the 
tal>emncle,  as  then  only  would  the  central  lamp  point 
t'l  the  west.  Others,  again,  adhere  to  tlie  l.itti  r  ^i^-ni- 
tication,  and  build  on  a  tradition  that  the  central  lamp 
alone  bomt  from  evening  to  evening,  the  odier  six 
l»eing  extinguished  by  day  CKeland,  Aniiq.  i.,  5,  8>. 
The  priest  in  the  morning  tnmuied  the  lamps  with 
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CB?l?J5^^ ;  iwapvorriptc  ;  /»"?»>«), 
•ad  Gurkdtmaj  the  snuff  in  golden  difhes  (r'rnS; 
^n/Kfutm  i  aeerrm,  Exod.  zxv,  88).  When  carried 
•iMMit,  tlw  eandlMtldc  wm  eovwed  wMi  >  elodi  bt 

blP0}ndpiit  with  its  ,ip;MMi>1a|^<i  in  badgrr-flUn Iwgs, 
which  were  Mijiixirttil  mi  a  Imr  (Num.  Iv,  9). 

In  Soliimiin's  Temple,  insU-ad  uf  this  single  candela- 
bntia  (or  betidei  it|  M  the  B«bbin»  say.  tmt  what  be- 
eanw  of  It  b  not  known ;  Keil,  7  "/,;^  /  p.  109), 
thi-n^  \v.  rp>  ti'Ti  <if  {lurc  ^;r>l(l  (whose  structure  i.s  nut 
de»crili>-<l,  althuu^h  y/^'iren  are  mentioned:  1  Kings 
Til,  4!);  2  Chron.  iv,  7),  one  half  of  which  stood  on 
the  north  and  the  other  on  the  eouth  fide  of  the  Holy 
Place.  TheM  are  said  to  have  fbnned  a  eort  of  rail- 
ing before  the  vail,  uml  to  have  Ijccn  connected  by 
golden  chain.'*,  un  ier  which,  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
the  high  priest  crept.  They  weri  carried  away  to 
Babylon  (Jer.  Hi,  19).  In  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel 
there  appears  to  have  been  only  one  candelabrum 
a^in  (1  Mace,  i,  21 ;  iv.  49,  50).  It  is  probublo  that 
it  dao  had  only  aeven  lamps.  At  leait,  that  was  the 
eaae  In  the  eaiMlelabnun  of  the  Heradlui  temple,  ao- 
coriling  to  the  description  of  Josephtw  (IFar,  vii,  6). 
This  candelabrum  is  the  one  which, after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jeru.taletn,  was  carried  with  other  spoils  to 
Borne,  where,  after  the  triumph  of  Titoa,  it  wea  depoe* 
Ued  In  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and,  aeeorAng  to  one 
story,  fid!  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Milvinn  bridge  dur- 
ing the  tii^^llt  of  Ma\entius  from  Constantino,  Oct.  28, 
,'U2  .V.l). ;  l)iit  it  profiably,  in  A.D.455,  became  a  port 
of  the  plunder  which  Genaerio  trans  porto^l  to  Carthafe 
(Gibbon,  in,  291).  It  was,  however,  again,  about  A.D. 
683,  recaptured  from  the  Vnnd  ils  hy  lis  iriiis,  and 
earriad  t<i  Constantinople,  and  was  thence  jient  off  to 
Jerusalem  (ift.  iv,  21),  from  which  time  it  has  disappear- 
ed altogether.  It  is  to  this  caodelabmm  that  the  rep- 
resentation on  the  Areh  of  TItaa  at  Rome  (see  Fleck, 
W!.<<i  n.f-fi  ifyi.  /iV(,j.,  I,  jil.  I)  wa-;  intended  to  apply; 
and  although  the  existence  of  the  ligurea  of  eagles 
Md  marii^p  monaters  on  the  pediment  of  that  lamp 
teada,  with  other  minor  objections,  to  render  the  ac- 
tmney  of  that  copy  questionable  (as  it  is  unlikely  that 
tbe  Jews  should  have  admitted  any  such  graven  iin- 
•gee  into  their  temple),  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe 
ttMtiaotkerpolntettmay  be  relied  upon  as  a  reason- 
ably correct  representition  of  the  Herodian  candela- 
hmm.  Reland  has  almost  devoted  a  valuable  little 
work  tf>  this  subject,  /V  SptHU  Ti-mpii  Hurototgm.  ia 
Areu  Titiaao  (2d  cd.  by  ScbttIxe,  1776),  p.  82  aq.  See 
also  Stellmann,  De  eiauidUro  iwrw  (Brem.  1700) ; 
Schlichtcr,  De  Lychnurhn  tacro  (Hal.  1740) ;  Dr»dcr- 
lein,  Z>  Candelthru  Jwirorum  sacrit  (Viteb.  1711); 
U^'oliiio,  Dc  CaniMahm  (^Tk'saur.  xi).    See  Camdlb. 

From  the  lact  that  the  golden  candelabnun  was  ex- 
pressly made  '*affeerdw  pattern  ahown  ta  the  mount," 
many  have  endeavored  to  find  a  symlw)!!!  il  meaning 
in  all  itH  ornaujents,  especiiiUy  Meyer  and  IJahr  (Sym- 
bol, i,  416,  sq.).  Generally  It  was  "a  tj'pe  of  preach- 
ing" (Godwyn'a  Mutu  and  Aanm^  li»  li  or  of  "  the 
Bgbt  of  the  law"  (Ugbtfoot,  I.  c).  SImflarly  candle- 
sticks  nri>  elsewhere  made  types  of  the  Spirit,  of  the 
Church,  of  witnesses  (Ze<  h.  iv  [see  Scholze,  De  I^k- 
tmeko,  Altona,  1741]  ;  Rev.  ii,  6  ;  xi,  4 ;  comp.  We- 
Bjraa,  Clai.  ^/mM,  a.  v.).  When  our  Ixird  cried  "  I 
am  the  light  of  that  World"  (John  viii,  12),  the  allu- 
Finn  w.is  probably  sii.jtri  'ited  by  the  two  large  golden 
chandeliers,  lighted  in  the  court  of  the  women  daring 
tlie  Fe&<<t  of  Tabernacles,  which  illnroinatad  all  Jen- 
aalem  (Wctstein,  nd  Inc.),  or  perhaps  to  the  lighting 
of  this  colovsal  candlestick,  "the  more  remarkable  in 
the  pnif.  uii  l  d.trkne^'S  of  an  Orient  d  town"  (Stanley, 
Smai  md  PaleM.  p.  420).— Kitto^  Cgdep.  s.  T. ;  Smith, 
Dbi.  t.  T. ;  Winer,  RtaMii.  a.  t.  Leoehter;  Falfbalm, 

iXef.  S.V.      Se*»   I,  ANTKR^J. 

CaiMt  the  rendering  in  only  two  pii'sages  (Isa, 
sUii.  U{  J«r.  Ti,  20)  of  tbo  Heb.  word  nzp,  bmeh*. 


I  finom  which,  indeed,  the  ■fldem  term  (Chald.,  Syr.,  and 
I  Arab,  essentially  the  aame ;  Gr.  Kawq,  Lat.  etmma)  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  derived,  signifying  properly  a  ncd 
(as  usually  translatedX  sL «.  Um  Idl  Mdgy  plaint  with 

a  hollow  sitoni  (from  J^2J?,  to  ertcf),  growing  iu  moist 

I  places  (1  Kings  xi v,  15 ;  Job  xl,  21 ;  Isa.  xix,  C ;  xxxv, 
7 ;  so  Psa.  Ixviii,  31,  beaM  of  the  ntdt  [A.  V.  "  midti> 
tude  of  spearmen,"],  i.  e.  the  crocoUle) ;  also  the  sweet- 
flag  (Ezek.  xxvii,  19;  Cant,  iv,  11;  fully  Exod.  xxx, 
2  !);  also  the  cultivated  reed  used  as  a  staff  (Ezek. 
1  xxix,  6;  Isa.  xxxvi,  6);  hence  a  meMuring  reed  or 
I  n)rf(Eiek.  zl, 8, 5;  xllt,l<-19);  also •  eimple  itfafliof 
I  grain  (Gen.  xli,  5,  22)  ;  likewise  the  upp<  r  h-^f  of  the 
I  arm  (Job  xx.xi,  22);  the  r^f  or  U-Jim  of  a  balance, 
put  for  the  balance  itj^clf  (Isa.  xlvi,  6);  the  shaft  or 
steal  of  the  aabred  oandeiabrum  (Exod.  zzx,  81 ; 
xxztU,  17),  aa  well  aa  Ita  brancheo  or  Ilii6e»  (Exod. 

XXV.  B2,  3'?,  Sfi,  etc.).  As  the  name  of  a  plant,  the 
word  designates  in  .Scripture  three  kinds  of  the  genua 
Antndo,  of  which  the  following  account  iacUefljoeai* 
piled  fh>m  Kitto's  C'y  litp.  s.  v.  Kaneh. 

1.  Common  Cctne. — In  most  of  the  pa.csage8  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  word  kaneh  seems  to  be  applied 
•trictly  to  reeda  of  difiereat  kinda  growing  in  water- 
that  ia,  to  Ae  hollow  atema  or  enlms  of  graasea,  wUdi 
are  usually  weak,  ca*ily  shaken  al>oot  by  wind  or  by 
water,  fragile,  and  breaking  into  sh&rp-pointcd  splin- 
ters. Thus,  in  1  Kings  xiv,  15,  "  As  a  reed  is  shaltea 
in  the  water;"  Job  xl,  21.  "  He  lieth  in  the  covert  of 
the  rtedf"  laa.  xix,  6,  And  they  shall  turn  the  iIt.* 
ers  far  away ;  and  the  rtnU  and  flags  shall  wither.** 
Also  in  cb.  xxxv,  7 ;  while  in  2  Kings  xviii,  21 ;  Isa. 
xxxvi,  6;  and  Ezek.  xxix,  7,  there  is  reference  to  the 
weak  and  fragile  natore  of  the  reed:  **  Lo,  thou  tntat* 
tmt  in  the  etaff  of  thia  hraken  renf,  oo  Egypt,  whereon 
if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand,  and  pi<  rco  it." 

The  Greek  word  caXofioc  appears  to  have  been  con^ 
aldered  the  proper  oqidvalent  fiir  tiie  flotrnv  JhMci, 
being  the  term  used  bv  Matthew  (xii,  ?<>)  when  quot- 
ing the  words  of  Isaiah  (.xlii,  3),  "A  bruised  retd  shall 
be  not  break."  The  Greek  word  Latinized  is  well 
known  ia  the  fimna  of  cii4iaHM  and  cn/miif.  Both  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  AraMe  iafm,  signify, 
ing  a  "reed"  or  '"pen,"  and  forming  numeroii.'s  coni- 
poondn,  with  the  latter  significatiuiL,  in  tlie  languages 
of  the  East.  It  also  denotes  a  weaver's  reed,  and 
even  cuttings  of  trees  for  planting  or  grafting.  Or 
they  may  all  be  derived  Iran  the  Sanscrit  kah*,  havw 
ing  the  same  sii,'nification.  Thi-  German  hdhn.  and 
the  English  haulm,  usually  apjiiied  to  the  straw  or 
stems  of  grasses,  would  seem  to  have  the  snne  origia. 
The  Greek  icaXa/ioc  and  the  Latin  paUmm  ««fs  ossd 
with  as  wide  a  signification  aa  the  Oriental  Mm,  and 
dcn  itcd  a  roLMl.  tlif  stalk  or  stem  of  Kirn,  or  any  thin({ 
made  therefrom,  as  a  pen,  an  arrow,  a  reed  pipe.  Krt- 
Xaitot  Is  also  applied  to  an^  plant  which  is  neither 
shrub,  bush  (PX»i),  nor  tree  (cm'^^wv)  (sec  Liddell  and 
Scott's  Greek  LeJ-.).  So  calamtu  means  any  twig, 
sprig,  or  scion  (Pliny,  xvi,  14,  24).  The  term  kuXu- 
fioc  occurs  very  fireqneatly  in  the  Hew  Testament, 
and  apparently  with  the  saaio  latHade  of  neaniag: 
thus,  in  the  sense  of  a  reed  or  culm  of  a  gTas.s,  Matt, 
xi,  7 ;  Luke  vii,  24,  "  A  reed  shaken  by  the  wind ;"  of 
a  pen  in  8  John  13,  "  Bat  I  will  not  with  pen  and  ink 
write  unto  thee ;"  Matt  nvU,  29,  "  Pot «  rsed  ia  hia 
right  hand  ver.  80,  "IViok  the  rsMi  and  smote  him 
on  the  head  and  in  Mark  XV,  19,  it  may  mean  a 
re«d  or  twi;,;  of  any  kind.  So  also  in  Matt,  xxvii,  48, 
and  Mark  xv,  36,'  where  it  is  said  that  they  filled  a 
sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  rssd^  wiiile  in  tlaa 
parallel  passage,  John  xix,  29,  it  Is  BUd  that  th«J 
filled  a  spons^  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  kyttop, 
and  put  it  to  lua  mouth ;  from  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  term  enXa/ioc  ^ss  applied  by  both  the  Evmn> 
gelists  to  the  stem  of  the  plant  named  hyaaop,  what- 
ever this  may  have  been,  in  like  manner  as  Plinj 
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(siir,  U,  75)  appliM  lh»  tm  coEmw*  to  tlM  Umb  of 
itanalil*. 

In  later  times  the  term  cane  ha^s  l>i-en  applied  more 
putkolarly  to  the  tttmt  of  the  Culnmut  r>Uimg,  and 
Athtr  apadM  nten  caiiii,  whkii  we  have  good 
giuujide  Ibr  beHtvfaiif  tven  wiknowH  to  the  sndenta, 

Dotwithstandinif  tte  opinion  of  Sprengel  (///«/.  Rei 
Urrb.  i,  ITl^  "CtMias  makes  two  kuid«  of  'calamu-,' 
the  male  without  pith,  the  female  with  it,  the  latter 
vilhoat  donhc  the  Oalmuu  rottmgf  the  other  oar  2tae»- 
Imea,  as  Way  raetatea  (xvi,  36).**   See  FtAO. 

2.  Cultivated  Cane. — Of  this  Diostdriilci  ili'si  ribea 
tht  different  kinds  in  liis  cliapU-r  srt^i  KaKttfiov  114). 
L  XmKnfot  o  vaaro^,  or  the  Anmdo  farcta,  of  which 
MMM  an  made  {A  nmdo  armaria  f).  2.  The  female, 
flflAldined  pipe*  wan  inada(^.<&)tiarf).  A.  Hot- 


low,  with  freqnent  knotn,  fitted  for  writing,  probaUj 
•  ipedee  atSacdianmt.  4.  Thick  and  hollow,  grow. 
lof  in  thren,  wUdi  Is  eaUed  dtMuar,  and  alao  Cypria 
(Anatdf  f/'rttaj-).  6.  PkrugmiUM  (^Armdo  pkrugmites), 
slender,  lij^ht-colorcd,  and  well  known.  6.  The  reed 
called  Pkltos  {AnnA  amfdinktmns  CyrUlii).  (Flora 
Stifol,  U  xii.)  These  are  all  deecribed  (I.  c.)  imnie- 
fietely  before  the  papjrus,  while  leaXaftoc  apo$^aTiKi'>^ 
ii  described  in  a  different  part  of  the  lK)ok,  namely,  in 
ch.  17,  along  with  spices  and  pcrftunes.  The  Arabs 
describe  the  different  kinds  of  reed  under  the  head  of 
Xtab,  or  Kusnb,  of  which  thej  giva  Kakmuu  m  tte 
STnonrmotis  Greek  term. 

From  the  context  of  severul  of  the  alwive  p.i.«!<ages 
sf  Saiptora  in  which  tamek  is  mentioned,  it  is  evi- 
dsit  tlHt  H  waa  a  plant  grewlag  fa  watar;  and  «e 
bare  seen,  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  other  lan- 
guages, that  it  mast  have  been  applied  to  one  of  the 
trrn  reeda,  as,  for  instance,  Armdo  JEggptiaca  (per- 
hsps  «b1j  a  vaiietj  of  A,  domaaAj  gnriring  on  the 
hoka  of  tiM  NDa.  In  the  Kew  Teatanent  cAafioc 
jeems  to  be  applied  chiefly  to  plants  grow  ing  in  dry 
sod  even  barren  situations,  as  in  Luke  vii,  24,  "  What 
vent  je  into  the  wildemtn  to  MO  a  reed  shaken  by 
ttoviad?''  ToaachpaiHM^MMofthasiMcieaof 
wwUHie  inTsaews,  with  slender  stems  and  light  floccn- 
leot  inflort-^ccnce,  formerly  referrwl  to  Sftcchirum,  but 
BOW  eeparatcd  as  distinct  genera,  are  well  suited.  See 

y..  Sv^t  Ow.  — This  is  designated  in  Heb.  by 
HxsxH.'  Bo'sEH  (9'aa  rud  of  fragratnoe^  \ 


I  Exod.  XXX,  28),  or  Kaneh'  hat-Tob'  p^ai?  ns^, 
^gw)d  or  fragrant  reed!,  Jer.  vi,  20).    It  is  probably  in- 
I  tended  also  by  kmA    reed")  simply  in  Cant,  iv,  14 ; 
Isa.  xlUl,  £4;  and  Bask,  xxrii,  17,  as  it  is  enomenited 
with  other  fragrant  and  an)matic  substances.  Finally, 
it  was  brought  from  a  fur  country*  (Jer.  vi,  20;  Ezek. 
I  xxvii,  19) :  Dan  also,  and  Javun,  i:oing  to  and  flro,  car- 
ried bclgbtinNi,  caasia,  and  calamiu  to  tlia  maricets  of 
Tyre. 

The  best  dfocription  by  ancient  writfr*  ofihi-*  plant 
is  that  of  Dioscorides  (i,  17),  who  calls  it  the  anmuixc 
rud  (rciAa^oc  d/xj/iariKoi-),  and  immediately  after  as 
a  riuA  (oxoivo^.  He  states  it  to  be  a  produce  of  In- 
dia, of  a  tawny  color,  much  jointed,  breaking  into  splin- 
ters, and  having  the  hollow  .<-ti  m  filled  with  pith  like 
the  web  of  a  spider ;  also  that  it  is  mixed  with  oint- 
meBto  aad  ftanigatlona  «b  aceoant  of  ito  odor.  Hl]^ 
pocmtaSWas  ncquainted  with  a|>panot]y  the  nanie  !>um 
stance  (raXa/io^-  n'  i^ni^  and  o\oivoi  fvoafior),  which 
Theophrastus,  I'olybius  (v,  46),  and  Strabo  (.xvi,  2) 
describe  as  growing  in  Coile-S^'ria,  where  modem  tiar- 
elers,  howavar,  liava  obeenied  only  common  or  flont> 

less  flag?.  Bochart,  indcetl,  doultt'*  whether  the  Scrip* 
tural  plant  could  have  been  brought  from  India  (ffie^ 
rot.  pt.  ii,  L  V,  c.  6)  ;  but  Dr.  Vincent  rod ntains  that 
this  trade  was  then  fully  open  (Per^pAu  of  the  £rw. 
rinvtm  Sea,  ii,  865).  Hence  Dr.  Ei^le  iHhutr.  o/m- 
mat.  Bitf'iiii/,  p.  425)  i'lfiitifiea  the  "pweet  caiif"  of 
Scripture  w  ith  the  Andrip  fftm  eakmuu  (aromaticus),  a 


Andropoffon  Calamxu  AromcUicut. 


plant  extensiTely  cnltivatad  in  India,  ftom  which  an 
oil,  deemed  to  be  the  flunoos  spttniarrf  of  antiquity,  is 

extracted  (Royle,  F.t»ii/  i-m  /f!n<h>n  Medicine,  p.  33, 142  ; 
Hackett,  On  ike  HjAixnard  tfOe  Ancienis,  p.  84 ;  Cat- 
cMMaJML  IVaiw.  1,387).  SaaCAi.*ini. 

Cange,  Dn.   See  Dccahob. 

CanisluB,  HenrictiB,  or  de  TTondt,  nephew  of  Pe- 
tni!«,  w'ai«  lK)m  at  Nimegnen,  i^tudied  at  Louvain,  and 
taught  the  canon  law  in  the  University  of  Iiigoljitadt, 
where  he  died  in  1610.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  his  ilatffws  iKAmM  (%9ttl,  IWI,  IM^  « 
vols.),  republished  by  Bn«rn(;e  in  1725  (7  vols.),  with 
notes,  and  with  the  (in-el;  text  in  addition  to  the  I^tin 
version,  which  Canisius  had  given  alone.  Canisius 
also  pablished  iSasuna  Jwri$  Cammidt  Commentariim 
in  RrgtAu  JM$;  I*rmleflimm  aBwfcwfcw;  D»  dteimb 
primitiin,  ri  u.*ur{,< ;  De  .'p 'rutnlV/tu  et  motrienfmio :  all 
ooUocted  and  published  by  iiouvet  in  his  Opera  Co- 
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m  (Loavain,  1610). —Afty.  U$*h  tV,  12; 

Ludon,  Eed.  Dictionary,  ii,  534, 

gin***""i  Petnis,  of  NiaiegDtii,  m  Jamil,  born 
Vbj  9, 18i4,  entend  the  order  of  tlie  jMuttM  in  1548, 

became  professor  nnd  rector  of  the  rniverhity  of  In- 
goUUdt  in  1649,  and  rector  of  the  coUe^'e  of  the  Jc»- 
vitolnYlennain  1551.  Hsnatd  bis  influence  with  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  I  for  th«  itt|ipwmliin  of  FntwUnt- 
ism.  Ax  the  tirst  Gcrra«n  "  proirlndal*^  of fhe  Jesaita, 
he  estalilishi-fl  cullojcs  of  tlie  onlcr  at  Praj^n',  Aag»> 
burft  Dillingea,  and  Fribourg  (in  Switzerland),  at 
wllieh  latter  plMS  ba  dM,  Dae.  SI,  18ff7.  Canisius 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  opponents  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Geriuany,  and  the  arrest  of  the  refomia» 
ton*  movement  in  Austria  and  Bavaria  i-t  for  a  larjfc 
part  owing  to  hi*  labora  and  bia  indoence.    In  order 

«eonntwaet  tlra  taflnaaco  oftiw  eataddsma  of  La- 
er,  and  other  works  of  the  founder-*  of  Prntcstant- 
iflm,  he  wrote  his  Siimnift  DDCtrimr  Chritiuiiur  (1j84; 
M'ith  a  l  oiiinu'iU  iry  l»y  I*.  Bosajus,  Colojjiie,  1586,  and 
Aojpburg,  1838  aq.  4  Tola. ;  naw  edition,  Landabut, 
1842),  which  waa  tnmafaiCad  into  nearly  all  langaa<»!s 
(Greek,  Praline,  1G12;  Greek  Latin.  Ain,'shurg.  1612), 
and  a  eh(nter  catechism,  entitled  /luti/utiimrs  Christ. 
fitUU  (lS^),whi('h,  until  the  miildle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tuy,  aerrad  aa  tha  hasia  of  popular  InatmeUon  in  the 
Catbolle  Dcboefla  ofOennany,  and  haa,  «t«o  in  modem 
times,  aifain  come  into  use  (new  editions  :  Lnnd>hut, 
1833;  Mainz,  1840).  Sco  Catf.chism  ;  also  The, 4. 
QfUirtaUchri/t,  1863,  Heft  3,  p.  446.  Canuius  also  ed- 
ited tba  letters  of  Jerome,  Leo  the  Great,  and  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  and  compiled  a  Catholic  Prayer-book 
(.lAanwrt/*  C'it/inlicum,  Antwerp,  1530;  Augsbur^j:,  1841 ; 
German,  8tb  ediU  I^ndahut,  1829).  The  ProtesUnU 
called  Urn  "tba  Anatriaa  Dog,"  wUla  Ika  Jaanita 
praJsed  him  aa  tlie  aecond  apostle  of  (Sennany,  and 
even  endeavored  to  obtain  his  beatification.  Their 
eflbrt'<,  for  n  Inn^  time  unfruitful,  were  at  lonRth 
crowned  with  success  during  the  pontificate  of  Pins 
IX,  who  placed  Canisios  OB  tilO  liiit  of  tbe  "BeatL" 
Biographies  of  Canisius  were  published  in  Latin  by 
liaderuH  and  Satcliini  (Munich,  1628);  in  French  by 
Dorigny  i  Tari*,  17<iH)  ;  in  Itiilinn  by  I>ancoreand  Foli- 
gatti;  in  German  by  Werfer  (in  Leben  aumzeieimeter 
CaaoKtem,  SefaAffhaaaen,  ISftS,  S  vola.). 

Canker  {yAyypatva),  a  gmgmr^  (2  Tim.  8,  17), 
aioftijScttfim;  a  diseaae  which  apreada  by  dagveaa  orer 
tlia  whole  body.  Ta  aadi »  putrid  atale  of  tfia  nratam 

the  apostle  compares  tbo  OOCnq^  dOdVfaMa  «f  Byme- 

nsBtu  and  I'hilctus. 

Oankwr-WOnn  {pV^,  ye'Uk^fttdmg,  Joel  i,  4 ;  ii, 
26;  "c«teri»inar,  '  Psa.  "cv,  34;  Jer.  li,  14,  27;  Sept, 
fipovxfKt  *•  locust-gmb;  but  tutpftit  locust,  in  Jer. ; 
ChaM.  Knn^,  winged  kemt;  Bft»  creeping  locust) 
ll  generally  refiBrred  to  some  hairy  or  cater[miar-like 
species  of  locust  (Jer.  li,  27,  "l^O,  bristly,  Auth.  Ver. 
"rough").  I'ossibly  it  merely  describes  the  li>ciut  in 
a  certain  stage  of  its  growth,  viz.  Just  when  it  emerges 
tnm  the  catarpilUr  state  and  obtaina  tba  naa  of  ita 
wings ;  see  Nab.  iii,  16,  "Aa  eankm'-4Borm  ktu  fftrmm 
of  (li^Q.  A.  V.  tfoOtik)  ill  Mdat  [or  **txpmM  Ha 

wings"]  8nd,/ftncfi  away;"  tbns  correspontling  to  the 
description  by  Jerome  (in  loc.  Nah.)  of  the  u/ttlubiu 
(,'irri\<i  hr),  or  "wingless  locust"  (Credner,  Jifl,  p. 
SOo;  see  Him  hart,  ni>r,a.  ii,  445).    See  l^cfsT. 

Caone,  .Iohn,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  En- 
gland about  the  year  1590  or  1600.  In  early  life  he 
waa  a  nuiater  in  the  Eatabliabad  Cbuvh,  bat  joined 
the  Baptiata  net  Ibr  Amn  1680.  He  waa  fbr  aome  time 

pastor  of  the  rburch  in  Southwark,  Lon'lon,  biin;;  «uc- 
ce.*8or  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  its  first  pastor.  He  was  Imij- 
iabed  to  Holland,  where  (not  considering  baptism  a 
prerequisite  to  oommanion)  be  aucceeded  Ainsworth 
(q.  T.)  as  paalarof  Uaduncbin  Anuterdam,  and  waa 


di»ervedly  popular.  WbOe  in  banishment  in  1684, 
he  published  a  work  on  the  Neoeanty  of  Separation 
from  the  Church  ofEngUmd.  In  1640  he  returned  on 
a  visit  to  England,  and  founded  the  liaptist  Church  in 
Broadmead,  Bristol.  Mr.  Canne  waa  equally  eminent 
for  learning,  piely,  knowledge  of  the  flcriptuiea,  and 
zeal  for  reformation.  Canne's  most  important  labor 
is  hLs  selection  of  marginal  references  to  the  Bible. 
Ho  was  the  author  of  (Aree  sets  of  notes,  which  accom- 
panied three  editiona  of  tha  Bible.  Uia  great  ambi- 
tion  waa  ^to  make  the  Bible  ita  own  Interprater."— 

Ivimejr,  JQ^uA  Baptists;  .Tamio<<nn,  Cydop.  «f  JBltf- 
rtJtjAgf  105;  Neal,  UUtory  of  the  Puritam, 

Cnn'xuHi  (Heb.  Kamuh',  n:a,  oob  eodex  fblly 
n:53;  Sept.  \avaa,  v.  r.  Xavduv;  Vulg.  Chene% 
doubtless  a  contracted  form  (Ezck.  xxfU,  S8)  te  tha 
earlier  Calmeu  (q.  v.)  of  Gen.  x,  10. 

Cannon  James  8.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  mlniatar  of 

the  Reformerl  T>utch  Church,  was  bom  in  Cnra^oa, 
Jan.  '.'8. 177C.,  and  was  educated  under  Dr.  Peter  WU- 
wm  and  Kev.  Alex.  Miller  at  Hackensai  k,  N.  J.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1796  by  the  Ciassia  of 
Hacfcenaaek,  and  aboftiy  after  became  pastor  of  tiio 

Rpforinod  Diitrh  Churrh  of  Millstone  and  Six-mile 
Kun,  linally  devoting  his  whole  service  to  the  latter 
church.  His  pastoral  industry  was  remarkable,  yet 
he  wrote  and  committed  to  memory  all  liia  aermona. 
Dnring  part  of  hia  paaloral  woric  be  had  to  praadi  mm 
sermon  in  Dutch  and  one  in  English  every  Sunday. 
In  1826  he  was  chosen  I'rofessor  of  Pastoral  Theology 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Seminary  at  New 
Branawick,  and  bare  be  apent  tba  remainder  of  hia 
life,  a  labortotia  atudentl  and  a  fUthftd  and  aneeaaafbl 
teacher.  "  IIi'<  vii'ws  <>f  truth  were  more  (li^tin_'tni!ied 
by  exactness  and  solidity  than  by  any  far-reuching 
power;  and  yet,  when  be  had  discus.<ied  a  subject, 
there  waa  Utda  left  to  ha  aaid."  A  laiga  nnmbar  of 
ministers  were  trained  by  Dr.  Cannon.  Re  Aad  te 
great  i)eace,  July  "25,  1852.  Afffr  h'x'^  death,  the  sub- 
stance of  his  course  of  instruction  was  |»ttbli»bed  under 
the  title  Lectnre$  on  PaaUmd  Thniogy  (New  York,  IMS, 
8vn).  "  The  subjects  embraced  in  the  lecturea  are: 
'The  qualifications  for  the  pastoral  office,'  'pastoral 
dutie«,'  'till-  ntlmiiiistratinn  of  tbo  sai'niment?«,*  'cat- 
echetical instruction,'  'visitation  of  the  !>i(k,'  'pas- 
total  visitatiaa,'  ' religioua  dadanaioo,'  'extension  of 
the  Church,*  '  Instmctlon  by  example.'  Dr.  Cannon's 
discussion  of  the  sacraments  is  particularly  able,  clear, 
and  conclusive." — .V.  Jiruwiteirk  Hevirv,  Maj,  UM,pw 
104;  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  April.  1854,  p.  420. 

Canon  or  ScKii-rt  itK,  as  the  phrase  i.s  lutually 
employed^  may  be  defined  as  **tha  Anthoritativo 
Standard  of  Ueligion  and  Monk^  eonposed  of  those 
writings  which  hare  bora  ^ren  ftr  this  pur^iose  by 
God  to  men."  A  il<  in»ition  frequently  t,'ivon  of  the 
Canon  is,  that  it  Ls  "the  Catalo^oie  of  the  Sacrod 
Books;"  while  Semler  (!'<«  Freitr  Unlrrsuchttngm 
det  Canoni\  Doedericin  {Imtitutio  TketA.  ChriM.  i,  83), 
and  others,  define  it  as  "the  List  of  the  Books  public- 
ly read  in  the  niectinirs  of  the  early  (  In  i^ti.in-. ;  '  |»oth 
tbeae,  however,  axe  defsctive,  and  the  latter  is  not  only 
Ualorfedly  ftaeorraBt,  bat  omits  the  essential  idea  of 
the  divine  authority  of  these  Scriptures.  The  account 
which  wc  here  give  is  chiefly  compiled  from  the  arti- 
cles on  the  sui>jert  in  KItto'a  Q/ehpmHa  tad  floillli't 
I  IHctinnary  of  the  Bible. 

I  I.  Origin  and  tmt  of  the  term  **  Cbnon.**— 1.  In  dba> 
tirtii  Greek,  the  word  (Ka«w*>,  aUn  to  n^^,  a  "  raad,** 
[comp.  Geaen.  Tim.  a.      «£mv,  cdvwa,  <xmna  [mmo. 

'  Jim,  dkatmef],  CAmt,  eamum)  algnlfles,  (1)  I'roperly,  • 

tiringhl  mil,  as  the  rod  of  i  shield,  <>r  that  used  in 
i  weaving  (liciatorium),  or  a  carjienter's  rule.  (2)  Met- 
aphorically, a  testing  ruJr  in  ethics  (cotnp.  Aristot.  Ktk. 
Nie.  iii,  4,  5),  or  in  art  (the  Canon  of  Polycletus;  Lne. 
d»  Salt.  p.  946  B),  or  in  binguago  (the  Cbnona  of 
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Gnaimar).  The  gift  of  tongiies  (Acts  i>,  7)  waft  re- 
guded  aa  the  "  canon"  or  test  whkh  detenninod  th« 
tfnction  of  th«  Ubon  of  the  aevenU  apontles  (Soverten. 
tf,  Cmn.  Cat.  in  Act.  Li,  7).  Chronolo^cal  t:il>lL'8 
vera  eeUed  "  canons  of  time"  (Plot.  SoL  27) ;  and  the 
Mimaaiy  of  a  book  wtm  mOak  aoM&irv  m  giving  the 
"rule.''  as  it  were,  of  itn  composition.  The  Alexan- 
rlrine  grainmarians  applied  the  word  in  this  n^aae  to 
the  ^rreat  "cLmical"  writers,  who  were  Btylcd  "the 
nle"  (6  KoyMt'X  or  the  perfect  model  of  §tjl9  and 
kngoaite.   (8)  Bvt,  In  ■ddttka  to  Hmm  Mtivo  meaa- 

Inps.  the  word  wa^  nl«fi  ui>p<1  ]>a-sivoljr  IbCft  ineafured 
•{KKe  (at  Ulynipi.i),  and,  iu  laU.T  tiinea,  tuttk&xed  tax 
(Du  Cangc,  8.  v.), 

S.  In  ecrintoirfoaf  naage,  the  word  ooenn  in  the 
9tpL  fai  ile  Utenl  eenae  (Jnd.  xlU,  6),  and  agdn  in 
AqiuU  (.'oh  xxxviii,  ;')).  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  found  in 
two  places  in  Paul's  epijttlea  (Gal.  vi,  16;  2  Cor.  x, 
15-16),  and  in  the  focond  place  the  transition  from  an 
aetiva  to  a  paaalva  aanaa  ia  woctk/  of  notke.  In  po- 
trialie  wiitingi  the  irotd  ii  eoamonTj  need  both  as  a 
mle  in  the  w  idest  sense,  and  espt  i  iallv  in  ttn'  jihraskcs 
•'the  rule  of  the  Church,"  "the  rule  of  faith,  '  "the 
nde  of  truth.  "  In  tKe  fouitll  onlipy,  wlien  tlie  prao- 
tke  of  the  Church  waa  fkrther  sjMeaMtizcd,  the  deci- 
rioM  of  synods  were  styM  "Canons,"  and  the  dis- 
cipline l>y  which  ininisters  were  Iwiuml  was  technically 
"the  Rule,"  and  those  who  were  thus  boond  were 
Hfttd  Ckmamid  (''Canons").  In  the  phnn  **«iM 
csnon  (i.  c.  fixp<l  psrt)  of  the  mas!*,"  from  which  the 
popalar  •♦•nw*  of  "canonize"  h  d^rivetl,  the  passive 
sense  a^pun  pre%-ailed.    (Sec  helow.) 

i.  As  applied  to  ScripUm,  the  derivativee  of  mdwt 
m  and  long  baftn  the  rfmpk  mrt.  Tho  Latin 

iHlllation  of  OrtgBn  r|x>ak'<  of  Srr'plura  Canoninr 
(jkPrimr.  jv,  aSS)^  Shirr ffuJarej  './mm.  in  Mntt.  §  117), 
tnd  IV/ri  txmutiuH  (U.  §  28).  In  another  place  the 
phrMo  haberi  m  Cmtm  {PnU  m  QmU.  s.  f.)  occurs, 
bat  pnMbly  onlj  a  tiaaalatlon  of  wa»wGU«Gau, 
which  i*  n»ed  in  thix  and  connate  f>«n5e8  in  At)uina.«iiis 
(/jp.  Ffst.'),  the  Laodicene  Canons  (dcavoyurra,  Can.  i 
Ux).  and  later  writers  (I:<id.  Pelus.  £jp.  exlv ;  cmnp. ' 
Ai^  de  doetr.  Chr.  iv,  9 1;63;  and  aa  a  oantnst,  Amm. 
ipi  Easabw  H.  E.  r,  28). 

The  first  din>ct  application  of  the  term  Kavti>v  to  the 
Beripturt'-s  seeraii  to  be  by  Amphilochius  (cir.  Hmo),  in 
Us  Catalogue  of  the  Scriptures,  where  the  word  indi- 
mtm  the  rule  by  wfakh  tba  cootnita  of  tha  Bible  must 
kadilennined,  and  Htm  seeoBdarll^  an  Index  of  the 
tnent  iKXJk.'^.  Aiium^'  I.ulin  writers  tlio  word  i* 
found  from  the  time  of  Jerome  {Prol.  Gal.) 
(fit  Ch.  XTii,  24 ;  XTiii,  88^  and  their 
I  of  th*  tMtd,  vlileh  is  wider  than  that  of  Greek 
Vllleni,  Is  tiM  oooroe  of  its  modern  acceptation. 

The  nncanonical  books  were  cle-icrilxd  «in)ply  a.<i 
"those  wiihoat,"or  " those  uncanoniaed"  (omiMivi- 
Ta,  Gmc.  TjiHtit  lix)<  Tho  apuuf^phd  bobltt^  wUch 
w«re  unpposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position, 
were  called  "  l>ookx  read"  (avaytyvtonKofttva,  Athan. 
Ep.  f'fji(.\  or  " ecclesia-stical''  (rrclrjiiaAtiri,  Kufin.  in 

'S^.  Apott.  §  38),  though  the  latter  title  was  also  ^ 
ifadtotfcac— Bnlcd8ciiptaMB,wMeli(Leont.Aftg<. 

vt)  were  also  called  "books  of  the  Testament"  (n-on- 
ftjca  (iifiMa'),  and  Jerome  styled  the  whole  colle<tion 
Wtbe  ttriking  name  of  "the  holy  library"  (Riblio. 
mea  tamala),  which  bappUy  expnasaa  the  an%  and 
tmtety  tfiSf  Bible  (Crwfawr,  Ztw  GetA.  d.  Kam.  §  1 ; 

We^Ti  ..tt.  ffijtf.  f:/r<trir,n  nf  S.  T.  App.  D). 

II.  7/*<  Jetrish  Cawyn. — 1.  According  to  the  com- 
mand of  Moses,  the  "  book  of  the  law"  was  "put  in 
the  side  of  the  aik"  (Dent,  xui,  26  se<|.),  but  not  in  it 
(1  Kinin  riH,  9;  oomp.  Joseph.  Awi.  Wi,  1,  7 ;  v,  1, 17) ; 
eadthax.  in  the  rei^  of  Josiah,  Ililkiah  is  !>aid  to  hare 
**fMuid  the  book  of  the  Uw  in  tho  house  of  the  Lord" 
0  Kin^  xxii,  8 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  14).  This 
**bor>k  ff  the  law,"  which,  in  addition  to  the  direct 
frecepts  i^Ezod.  zxir,  7),  contained  general  esliorta- 


tions  (Dent,  xxriii,  CI)  and  historioal  narratlfea  (Exed. 
zrii|  14),  was  farther  increased  by  tho  records  of 
Joshiu  (Josh,  xxiv,  26),  and  other  writings  (1  Sam. 
X,  25).  From  these  sacredly  ^ruarded  autographs 
copies  were  taken  and  circolated  among  the  people  (2 
Cbmb.  xvB,  9).  At  n  ■ohMqaent  time  eolleetions  of 
proverbs  were  made  (Prov.  xxv,  1),  and  the  later 
prophets  (e(<i)ccially  Jeremiah  ;  comp.  Kucpcr,  Jerem, 
Ubror.  s.i.  intt  ijt.  et  rindeT,  Berol.  1887)  were  famiUar 
with  the  writings  of  their  predeceasof  s,  a  circumstance 
wUeh  vuj  natnrallf  be  conoeeted  with  the  training 

of  "tho  j>ro[)hetir  nchofds."  It  j)erIni|K  mark?  a  far- 
ther sU'p  in  the  formation  of  the  Camn  when  "tho 
book  of  the  Lord"  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  a  j^encral 
collection  of  sacred  teeching  (xxxir,  16  [where  it  is 
implied  tiiak  Mi  own  writfaigs  were  to  be  added  to 
those  previously  regarile<l  us  sjK-r<  d ;  i<ee  Gefeniu.', 
Comment,  in  loc.j;  comp.  .xxix,  IH)  at  once  familiar 
and  aothoritatire ;  but  It  is  unlikely  that  any  definite 
collection  either  of  "the  Psalms"  or  of  "the  Prophets" 
existed  before  the  Captivity.  At  that  time  Zcchariah 
speaks  of  "  tlie  l.nv"  and  "the  former  prriphit,--"  ns  in 
some  measure  co-ordinate  (Zech.  vii,  12) ;  and  Daniel 
reten  to  "<A6  boei$"  (Dan.  ix,  S)  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  mark  the  prophetic  writings  as  alre.idy  col- 
lected into  a  whole.  Shortly  after  the  return  from 
Habylon,  the  Ix-vites  read  and  expounded  the  word  of 
the  Lord  to  the  people  ^eh.  viii,  1-8;  ix,  1-8). 

1  Piopnlar  bdlaf  aealgaed  to  Bnrn  and  ■'fhe  glial 
syna|;:Co;rue"  the  ta^k  of  (dllectinK  and  promnl(:piting 
the  Scriptures  as  jiart  of  their  work  in  organizing  the 
Jewish  Church.  Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  this 
belief  (Ban,  Dt  Sgnag.  magnA^  1726 ;  comp.  Ewald, 
<7«seA.  d.  V.  Jar.  It,  191  [see  below]  ) ;  hot  the  state- 

ment  i*  in  ever\'  way  consistent  with  the  histori'  of 
Judaism,  and  with  the  internal  cvidenc<i  of  the  l>ooks 
themselves.  The  later  embellishments  of  tho  tradi- 
tion, which  represent  Earn  as  the  second  author  (rfall 
the  books  (2  Rsdras),  or  define  more  exaethr  ^e  na- 
ture of  lii*  Work,  can  oi:lv  1>e  accejited  as  signs  of  the 
universal  li«lief  in  his  ial>ors,  and  ought  not  to  cast 
discredit  upon  the  simple  fact  that  the  foundation  ef 
the  pcaMst  Canon  is  due  to  him.  Nor  can  it  be  rap- 
poeed  that  the  woric  was  completed  at  once*  so  that 
the  account  (2  Mace,  ii,  13)  whi<  li  assiirns  n  collection 
of  iKwks  to  Kebemiah  is  in  it.<^cif  a  contirmatinn  of  the 
general  truth  of  the  gradual  formatioti  of  the  Canon 
during  the  Persian  period.  The  work  of  Kehemiah  !s 
not  described  as  initiatory  or  final.  The  tradition 
omits  all  inentinn  of  the  law,  wiiii  h  iiiav  he  supposed 
to  have  assumed  its  final  shape  under  £zra,  bat  says 
that  NebemUh  "gatiwred  togetfaer  flw  rwrllfaigsl 
conceming  the  kings  and  prophets,  and  the  [writings] 
of  David,  and  letters  of  kings  concerning  offerings," 
while  "  foundinir  a  lihrarj-"  (2  Mace.  1.  c).  The  Ta« 
rioos  classes  of  books  were  thns  completed  in  snccee- 
rfon;  and  ttiii  tIow  hannoaisee  with  wlmt  most  haTO 
l>een  the  natural  development  of  the  Jewish  faith  after 
the  Return.  The  constitution  of  the  Church  and  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  were  both,  from  their  nature, 
gradual  and  mntaally  dependent.  The  constmction 
of  an  eeeleebstleal  polity  involTed  the  practical  de- 
ferniinati'in  of  tho  divine  rule  of  truth,  thon^'li,  as  in 
the  parallel  ca.'te  of  tho  Christian  Scripture.s, « pen  per- 
secntion  first  gave  a  daar  md  dtstfatok  expwsdop  to 
the  implicit  faith. 

The  foregoing  tradittoB  oeeon  In  one  of  tlw  oldest 
iHxiks  of  the  Talmud,  the  Pirhe  Ahoth;  and  it  is  re- 
peated, with  greater  minuteness,  in  the  Ikliylonian 
Gemara  (Jitifxt  linthrn,  fol.  13,  2.  See  the  passages  in 
Bnxtorf's  TiberiiUt  lib.  i,  c  10;  coai|».Wachner,  Aniiq. 
IM.  i,  13).  The  snlietance  of  It  f«  that,  after  Moses 
and  tho  elders,  the  sacred  book*  wiTe  wati  to  il  over  by 
the  prophets,  and  th^t  the  Canon  was  completed  by 
Esra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  men  of  the  Great  STnagogne. 
The  earliest  form  in  which  this  appears  is  in  the  fourth 
book  of  Esdzas,  a  woik  dating  trom  the  end  of  the  first 
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or  beglnalng  of  the  second  centoiy  aftBr  Christ.  ITere 
it  if  anerted  that  Earn,  by  diTiu  camuuid  and  bjr  di> 
Tine  aid ,  caiued  to  be  compoeed  94  booki  hy  tibrae  men 

(Valir.  "i'U  hooks  by  fivo  mi-n)  in  fi)rty  days,  70  of 
which,  wherein  "b  a  vein  uf  iindersUnding,  a  foun- 
tain of  wisdom,  and  a  stream  of  knowledge,"  voM  to 
be  given  to  the  wise  of  the  people,  while  the  rest  were 
to  be  made  public,  that  "  both  the  worthy  and  the  un- 
worthy might  rt'uil  them"  (xiv,  I  J  17).  Thi'so  twen- 
ty-four thus  made  public  are  doubtless  the  canonical 
ttetkM.  The  ■tatenMnt  fa  Tory  Tagno;  Imt  tbrt  this 
is  its  rpforenco  is  rendered  probable  by  the  appearance 
in  the  writin^rs  of  some  of  the  Christian  fathers  of  a 
tradition  that  the  sacred  writings,  which  had  l*een  lo!*t 
doling  the  exile,  were  restored  by  £zra  in  the  time 
of  Aitoxems  by  Inpintion  (ClemoBt  Alox^  Strvm, 
I,  22,  p.  410;  Potter;  Tcrtnllian,  De  cnlfu  f<rm.  i,  3; 
Ireox^U!!,  adr.  llirr.  iii,  21  [25],  etc.).  Against  this 
tradition  it  has  l>cen  objc<'tcd  that  it  proves  too  much, 
for  it  aays  that  the  men  of  tlio  Great  Synai;o^'ue  wrote 
the  later  boolca,  eadi  as  Che  twelve  mfaior  prophets,  etc. 
But  that  by  irntinr;  is  hrre  meant,  not  the  original  com- 
po^iiif?  of  these  lH>oka,  but  the  lucription  (the  <o-writing) 
of  them  to  the  sacred  Canon,  may  be  inferred,  partly 
ikom  the  circumstance  that,  to  tho  mudo  traditkWy  ilae 
laea  of  Cesekiah  are  tald  tohaTO  wUtm  the  TVoverbe, 

which  can  unly  tnc  in  th.it  Xhcy  c<ipHt  th«ni  (»ee  Prov. 
XXV,  1)  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  them  in  the  Can- 
on, and  partly  from  tho  Ihet  that  tho  word  h«m  oaed 
(*(3r~)  is  umhI  l)y  tho  Targtimist  on  Prov.  xxv,  1  as 
equivalent  to  the  Ucb.  prr,  to  tnmscrihr.  An  at- 
tempt has  also  iKjen  made  to  discredit  thi.*  tradition 
hy  adducing  tlie  circumstance  that  Simon  the  Just, 
who  lived  long  after  Eira,  ia  aaid,  in  the  Pirkt  Aboth, 
to  have  boon  one  of  tho  memben  of  tho  Great  Syna- 
popie ;  but  to  this  much  weight  cannot  lie  alluwoil, 
partly  becaujso  himon  i»,  in  the  passage  ref(;rred  to, 
said  to  hn««  been  one  of  tlie  remmutU  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  which  indieatoa  hb  having  ontlived  it, 
and  principally  becauM  tho  umo  body  of  tradition 
•  which  states  this  opinion  makes  hint  tlie  tttrressitr  of 
Ezra ;  so  that  either  the  whole  is  a  mistake,  or  the  Si- 
mon referred  to  most  bftTO  been  a  different  person  from 
the  Simon  who  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
"Jnst"  (comp.  Othonis  f^x.  Rahbm.  Pkilai.  p.  6<V1, 
Gen.  1675  ;  Ilaveniirk's  Finh-',tuufj  in  (hu  A.  T.  Th.  i. 
Abt.  I,  i,  Or  we  may  adopt  the  opinion  of  Uart* 
mann  (Die  Enge  Verbitubmp  det  AU.Tui,mild,Neum, 
p.  127)  that  the  college  of  men  learned  in  the  law, 
which  gathered  round  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  which 
properly  was  the  Synagogue,  continued  to  receive  ac- 
ooBMoni  for  many  years  after  their  death,  fajr  means 
of  whkh  it  existed  till  the  time  of  tho  Maoeabeea, 
without  our  being  reqaircd  to  suppose  that  what  is  af- 
firmed concerning  its  doings  in  the  time  of  Ezra  is 
meant  to  refer  to  it  (luring  the  entire  period  of  its  ex-* 
istence.  SoapicioDs  have  also  been  cast  apon  diia  tra- 
dition flmn  the  nraltftnde  of  extravagant  wonders  nar- 
rated by  the  Jews  respecting  tho  (Jroat  Synagogue. 
lJut  such  are  found  in  almost  every  traditionary  record 
attachin  g  to  persons  or  Iwdies  which  possess  *  nation- 
ally heroic  character;  and  it  is  surely  nmaaaonable, 
beeaase  n  ebranieler  tells  one  or  two  thfaigs  which  ai« 
incrcdilife,  that  we  shouM  disbslievo  all  bosid.  s  that 
he  records,  however  pos.sil;le  or  even  prol»able  it  may 
be.  To  this  it  may  lie  ad'led  that  there  are  some 
thingii  sneh  as  the  ord«  of  daily  prayer,  the  settling 
of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  esUblishmcnt  of 
the  tradition.ll  interpretjifion  of  Srripturo,  etc.,  which 
must  be  assigned  to  the  period  immediately  after  the 
Captivity,  and  which  prpsuppoeo  fSbm  oxistenoe  of  soioe 
institnte  sach  ss  the  Great  Synagogue,  whether  this 
be  regarded  as  formally  constituted  by  Ezra  or  as  a 
voluntary  avMx  i  ifion  of  firii'sts  ami  scriltes  (Zunz, 
<}«UetdietuUic/ttn  VoHragt  der  Judtn^  p.  38).  Moreover 
than  an  aono  pasMigaa  of  Seriiitw*  (e.g.  1  Cbmi. 


iii,  23,  24)  which  belong  to  a  period  somewhat  latar 
than  any  of  the  canonical  writers.   See  Ezra. 

This  tradition,  again,  is  conflrmed  by  the  fbllow- 

ing  circumstances:  (r/.)  The  time  in  question  was 
the  late«t  at  which  this  could  be  done.  As  the  duty 
to  be  performed  was  not  merely  that  of  determin* 
ing  the  genuineness  of  certain  books,  but  of  point- 
ing out  those  which  had  been  divinely  ordained  as  a 
rule  of  faitli  and  mor.ils  to  the  Church,  it  was  one 
which  none  but  a  prophet  could  discharge.  Now  in 
the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Bm  tiiere  were  serersl 
prophets  living,  among  whom  wo  know  the  names  of 
Iluggui,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi;  but  with  that  age 
expired  the  line  of  prophets  which  Gfnl  liad  ap|>ointed 
"  to  comfort  Jacob,  and  deliver  them  by  asaored  hope" 
(Bedns.  xlbc,  10).  On  this  pofait  the  erldenee  of 
sephus,  the  apocrj  phal  books,  and  .Tewish  tradition,  is 
harmonious  (comp.  Joseph,  cmt.  Api-m.  i,  8  ;  1  Mace. 

iv,  46;  ix,  27;  xiv,  41;  Jerome,  tui  JtA.  xlix,  21; 
Vitringa,  Obt.  Sac.  lib.  vi,  cap.  6, 7;  Hivemick,  JEm^ 
Ifit.  i,  1,  27 ;  Hengstenherg,  IMtrhge  mr  ESMt.  Aw  A . 
T.  i,  245).  As  the  men  of  the  (Jreat  Syn.igof^uo  were 
thus  the  last  of  the  prophets,  if  the  .Canon  was  not 
fixed  by  them,  tho  time  was  pawed  when  it  conld  be 
fixed  at  aU.  (A.)  That  te  was  fixed  M  that  tima  ap- 
pears from  tfie  flietthat  all  nftssTwatfretoeneee  to  the 

sacred  writings  ])resupiK)'ie  the  existence  of  tlic  ciim- 
plete  Canon,  as  well  us  from  the  fact  that  uf  no  one 
among  the  apocri  phal  boolts  is  it  so  much  as  hinted, 
either  by  the  author  or  by  any  other  Jewish  writer, 
that  it  was  worthy  of  a  place  among  tho  sacred  hooks, 
thoiigli  of  some  of  them  the  preten»ion.H  arc  iti  other 
respects  sutticientJy  high  (e.  g.  Ecclus.  xxxiii,  16-lti; 
1,  2^).  Josephus,  indeed,  distinctly  affirms  {cotU.  Ap. 
I.  c.)  that,  during  the  long  period  Uiat  had  elapsed  Iw- 
twccn  the  time  of  tlie  close  of  the  Canon  and  his  day, 
no  one  liad  dared  either  to  add  to,  or  to  take  from,  or 
to  alter  any  thing  in  the  sacred  books.  This  plainly 
shows  that  about  the  time  of  Artaxerxee,  to  wUdi  Jo- 

sephns  refers,  and  which  was  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah, thl^  collection  of  the  sacred  boolts  was  com- 
pleted by  an  authority  which  thenceffarward  OSaasd  to 
exist.   8ee  Sthavoodx,  Gbkat. 
8.  The  perseevtion  of  Antiodras  (B.C.  108)  was  ftr 

the  Old  Testament  what  the  persecution  of  Piorletian 
was  for  the  New,  the  tinal  crisis  which  stamped  the 
sacred  writings  with  their  peculiar  character.  The 
Idag  sought  ont  "the  booka  of  the  law"  (rd  fi^Xia 
n>&  voftov,  1  Mace,  i,  66)  and  bomt  them ;  snd  iti» 

posses-ii>n  of  a  "liofik  of  tijc  covenant"  (i1iti\ioi>  !ia- 
yZ/n/f  )  was  a  C4tpital  crime  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  6,  4). 
But  thu  proscription  of  "the  law"  naturally  served 
only  to  direct  the  attentktn  of  the  people  more  closely 
to  tiiese  sacred  books  themselves.  After  the  Haeea- 
tiican  jiersocution  tlic  hi.<tory  of  the  formation  of  the 
Canon  is  mcrge<l  in  the  history  of  its  contents.  The 
Bible  appears  from  tliat  time  as  X  whole,  though  it  was 
natural  that  tho  several  parts  were  not  jret  placed  <» 
an  equal  footing,  nor  regarded  nnlversally  and  la  or- 
erA-  rcsi^ect  with  equal  reverence  (conqk.  Zhb^  JK 
Gottetd.  Vortr.  d.  Jud.  p.  14,  25,  etc.). 

But  while  the  combined  evidence  of  tradition  and 
of  the  general  course  of  Jewish  history  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Canon  in  its  present  shape  was 
formed  grarluallv  during  a  lengthened  interval,  be- 
ginning with  Earn  and  extending  through  a  part  or 
even  the  whole  (Neh.  xtt,  11,  tS)  of  the  Persian  period 
(B.C.  458-3.12),  when  tho  cessation  of  the  prophetic 
gift  pointed  out  the  necessity  and  detine<l  the  limits 
of  the  collection,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  no- 
tice that  the  collection  was  peculiar  in  character  and 
cirenmseribed  in  contents.   All  the  evidence  wbidi 

can  be  obt.iined  tends  to  nhow  that  it  is  false,  both  in 
theory  .uul  fo  t,  to  descrilie  the  O.  T.  as  "all  the  rel- 
ics of  tlie  Ilebrico-Chaldaic  literature  up  to  a  certain 
epoch"  (De  Welte,  JSia/.  $  8^  ^  the  phraae  is  intended 
to  nftr  to  Hm  tfana  wjiex  tha  Ouum  waa  eonplotod. 
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»rril#d  a*  the  result  of  the  studv  Ixtnto" 


Tki  epilofjiio  of  Ecelesiastefi  (xii,  11  <«q.>  speaks  of  nn  viz.,  "the  olhtr  writings,"  as  distinguished  from  the 
flsMuive  Ittcntora,  with  which  the  teaching  of  Wi»- .  Law  and  the  Fropbets  (comp.  tin  expreMion  rd  dXXa 
~  ■iid«'w«tfliM«ortlMflMh*'lid*-  >/3Xia,iiMdb7lh«8Mior8l^ 

It.  i  that  in  procesB  of  time  it  wai*  aM  rpvintod  into  ''the 
writings."  This  part  is  commonly  citc-d  under  the 
title  Hagiographa  (q.  v.). 

6.  The  0^1,  Canon,  aa  MUblished  in  the  tim«  of 
Em,  baa  noiaiDad  vaaltend  to  fha  tmarat  day. 

Sonif,  indeed,  have  supposed  that,  l>era use  the  Srpt. 
versiiMi  contains  some  Itooks  not  in  the  Hebrew,  thi  re 
must  have  been  a  double  Canon,  a  Palestinian  and  an 
Eg>'ptian  (Samler,  Afforat.  ad  bberaHonm  V.  T.  ialaiw 
prti.  §  9,  10;  Corrodi,  BHtmhltmf  Her  Gndk,  4u  JA- 
d:tck.  u.  ChristluA.  Kmont,  p.l')5  1X4  ;  Au^;xasti,  K'mleii. 
int.  A.T.  p.  79);  but  this  notion  has  been  complete- 
ly disproved  hy  Kehhom  {Bnirit.  i,  2SX  Ufiven^ 
(£<W.  i  and  otben.  All  axtaot  evidence  ia 
against  It  The  Sen  of  Sfimeb,  and  PhHo,  both  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  make  no  a1Iu.«ion  t4>  it;  and  Jofephus, 
who  evidently  used  the  Gret  k  version,  expressly  de- 
clares against  it  in  the  passage  above  referred  to  (Ap.  1, 
8).  The  earlier  notices  of  the  Camm  simply  designate  it 
the  threefold  diriston  already  considered.  1  he  Son 
of  Siracli  mentions  "  the  laiw,  the  Projihets,  and  the 
other  books  of  the  fathers ;"  and  again,  "the  Law,  the 
I*rophccies,  and  the  rest  of  the  books;"  t Tprowlona 
which  clearhr  indicate  that  In  his  day  the  Canon  was 
fixc<l.  In  the  New  Test,  onr  Ix>rd  frequently  refers 
to  the  Old  Te¥t.  under  the  title  uf  "'Ihe  Scriptures," 
or  of  "The  Law"  (Uatt.  xxi,  42;  xxii,  29;  John  x, 
80,  etc.);  and  ta  one  place  he  speaks  of  "tiM  Law* 
of  Moses,  the  Projibcts,  said  the  Pi<nlnis"  (Luke  xxiv, 
41) ;  by  the  tliinl  of  these  titles  intending,  doubtless, 
to  designate  the  Hagiographa,  either  after  the  Jewich 
cnatooi  of  denoting  a  collection  of  books  1^  the  title 
of  that  wifli  wUdi  It  connwnced,  or,  aa  HlTernldi 
fuggests,  mlngtbe  term  t^ciX/zoi  as  a  general  de<^igna- 
tiun  of  these  books,  because  of  the  larger  comparative 
amount  of  lyric  poetrj'  contained  in  them  (£iw/.  §  14). 
Paul  appUea  to  the  Old  Teat,  the  appellations  "tbs 
Holy  WrithiKB"  (ypa^i  ayiai,  Rom.  i,  2);  "tlie  Sa- 
crrd  Letters"  (i/pd  ypafifiara,  2  Tim.  iii,  15),  and 
"the  Old  Covenant"  (>)  iraXaia  HuMiict],'!  Cor.  iii, 
14).  Both  our  I^rd  and  his  apostles  ascribe  divine  m- 
tlioii^  to  the  ancient  Canon  (Slatt  xt,  8;  John  z, 
84-86;  S  Tim.  Ui,  16;  f  Petnr  1, 19-21,  etc.);  and  in 
the  course  of  the  New  Test,  quotations  are  made  from 
nil  the  books  of  the  Old  except  Kuth,  Ezra,  Neheroiab, 
Esther,  Canticles,  Lamentatleas,  and  Ezekiel,  the 
omission  of  which  maj  be  accounted  for  on  the  simple 
principle  that  the  wrtters  had  no  occasion  to  quote 
from  tlirni.  Coincidenccpi  of  language  hlmw  that  the 
apostles  were  familiar  with  several  of  tlie  apocrypbaJ 
books  (Bleek,  Ueber  d.  BuUmg  d.  Aptkr.  la  th«  AW. 
«.  A'nV.  1R63,  p.  2^7  ?q.),  but  they  do  not  contain  one 
authoritative  or  direct  quotation  from  them,  while, 


It  ii  impossilde  that  these  "many  writinga**  can  have 
perished  in  the  interval  Iwtween  the  composition  of 
Ecclasiaitee  and  the  Greek  invaakn,  and  tlie  Apocty- 
phatnclndea  sarawJ  fraguieuta  wMch  nmat  be  referred 
to  the  Persian  period  (Huxtorf,  Tiberias,  c.  lOsq. ;  Hot- 
tinger,  T%ea.  PkU.;  Uengsteuberg,  Jieitragt^'n  Haver- 
ni. k.  Kiid.  i ;  Oahlar, ait.  JSimflii  d.A»T.ln  Hanof 'a 

Encykkip.'). 

4.  The  division  of  the  O.-T.  Canon  into  three  ports, 
••tha  Lmr,**  **tba  fnpMt,'*  and  "tha  Wrftiags" 

p-^yr::-  r:"'x-::3  rr^'^n),  is  very  andaBt;  it  ap- 
paaa  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesi»sticM,  la  the  New 
Taatmnaat,  fa  FUki,  fa  Josephna,  and  fa  the  Talnnd 

(Surenha^ii  Bi/i.  KarnXX.  p- ^'')  K<  ''P''<  titig  tbe/jrw*. 
ripU  on  which  the  division  has  been  made,  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  All  are  agreed 
that  the  first  part,  the  Law,  which  embraces  the  Fen- 
Istsixh,  was  so  named  from  its  containing  the  nallanal 
laws  and  regulatitai-.  The  trrcmd  embraf  os  the  rest 
of  the  historical  books,  with  the  exception  of  Kuth, 
EMhar,  Eaat  Naheodall,  and  the  Chronicles  ;  and  the 
wriOigi  of  the  ]mphflts^  axe^  Daniel  and  Lamenta. 
tioas.  It  ia  probabte  that  It  received  Hs  name  a  pttrte 
piitiori,  the  majority  of  tho  books  it  contains  l>eing  the 
production  of  men  who  were  prvftuti'inaUjf  prophets. 
That  this  criterion,  however,  deiermmed  the  oaiasion 
or  insertion  of  a  book  in  this  second  division,  as  as- 
ssrted  bj'  Ilengst^nlxTi:  (^Avthfnt.  de$  Darnel,  p.  27), 
and  by  Hivemick  (  FAn!.  I,  mm  .  H"),  cannot  Ite  admit- 
ted; for,  on  the  one  band,  we  tiud  inserted  in  this  di- 
vUoB  tiia  book  of  Amoo,  who  was  "neither  a  prophet 
nor  a  prophet's  son;"  and  on  the  other,  tliere  is  omit- 
ted fn/m  it  the  Book  of  Ijimctitations,  which  was  un- 
quejstionably  the  prwhu  tion  of  a  prophet.  The  inser- 
tkm  of  thia  book  in  the  last  rather  than  in  the  second 
dMriea  has  Hs  sotirce  probaUj  fa  soma  Htnigical 
VMSOn,  in  ortlcr  that  it  mi'^ht  st:«nd  l)e«ide  the  Psalms 
and  other  lyric  p«»'trA'  of  the  sacred  tiooks.  It  is  more 
diffioult  to  account  for  the  insertion  of  the  book  of 
Denial  ia  the  third  rather  than  in  the  second  divisioo : 
and  mnHi  sivess  has  been  laid  on  this  efreBmstanca, 
as  affordin;:  evidence  unfavorable  tn  the  canonical 
claims  of  tliis  Inxik.  But  \l  ia  not  certain  that  this 
book  aitrnyt  oocuplad  tts  |ffassnt  position.  Is  it  not 
fosalbla  that  for  aoma  laason  «fn  mystical  or  contro- 
TcnU  kind,  to  both  of  wUeh  sonrcea  of  fodoence  ^ 
Jews  durint;  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  were  much 
exposed,  tliey  may  have  altered  the  position  of  Daniel 
from  the  second  to  the  third  divi.<iion  ?  Ij^^hat  renders 
this  probable  is,  that  the  Talmndists  stand  alone  in 
this  arrangement.    Josephus,  Siracides,  Philo,  the 

New  Testament,  all  refer  to  the  Hagiographa  in  such  *with  the  c.xcejttion  of  Judges,  Ecclcis.,  Cant.,  E^ther, 


a  waj  aa  to  indoce  the  belief  that  it  comprised  only 
(ks  pseriotrf  poitfoM  oTtke  OM  Taalamcnt-4ihe  psalms, 

hymns,  and  wont's;  while  in  all  the  catalogues  of  the 
Old-Testament  writers  given  by  the  early  fathers,  up 
to  the  time  of  Jennne,  Daniel  is  ranked  among  the 
ptophcta,  gencrallj  in  the  position  he  occupies  in  our 
eswuiou  Torsion.  In  the  Tersfen  of  the  Sept.,  also,  he 
i'  rnnkcil  with  the  jirnp}ipt"s  next  to  EzckicI.  Nor 
does  Jerome  agree  with  the  Talm<id  in  all  resf>ects, 
nor  doe«  one  daaa  of  Jewish  rabbis  agree  with  an- 
tba  amngaDMNit  of  the  sacred  books.  All 
that  no  soeh  fixed  snd  mslterabis  at«> 


Esra,  and  Nehemiah,  even'  other  Look  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon  is  nsed  sithar  ftr  fllnstrathm  or  proof,  nrilo 

attests  the  existence  in  his  time  of  the  'upa  ynniifiartit 
descrilies  them  as  comprising  laws,  oracles  ittt(  redhy 
the  prophets,  h}'mns,  and  the  other  books  by  which 
knowledge  and  godliness  may  be  increased  and  per- 
fected (De  VUa  CoHtmptat.  fai  0pp.  ii,  875,  ed  Mangey) ; 
and  quotations  ft-om  or  references  to  the  most  of  the 
iKHiks  are  scattered  through  his  writings.  Tl»e  evi- 
dence of  JosephuB  is  very  important;  for,  besides  gen- 
eral referenoas  to  tba  sacrad  hooks,  hs  ^vas  a  fonnal 
acoonnt  of  the  Canon  as  U  wss  srknowledsed  ta  Us 


of  tbe  sarrc<l  Ixx-ks,  as  that  which  is  com-  ^  day,  a-scribinj;  five  l<n<ik«,  containing  laws  and  an  nc- 


moidjr  assumed,  existed  anterior  to  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Chriatian  nra,  and  proves  very  distinctly  that 
Ihe  place  then  assigned  to  Daniel  by  the  Tnlmudista 
I  mot  the  place  he  had  during  the  preceding  period, 
' flflgiiiallv  occupied.  Sec  Damki,,  linoK  ot.  ,\s 
the  name  given  to  the  Uurd  division,  the  most 
af  His  <hat  at  fliBt  H  ma  Ihikr— 


count  of  tht!  origin  of  man,  to  Moses,  thirteen  to  the 
Prophets,  and  four,  containing  songs  of  praise  to  God 
and  ethical  precepts  for  men,  to  different  writers,  and 
affirming  that  the  fkith  of  the  Jews  in  these  hooks  is 
pin  h  t!i  it  for  tlieiM  they  would  suffer  all  tortures  and 
death  itself  (con/.  Apinn.  i,  7,  6 ;  Eicbbom,  Emleit.  i, 
f  M;  Jahn,/aMKfiBbp.60}.  Tha  popniar  bsUaf 
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that  the  Saddncoea  received  only  the  hook*  of  Moses 
(Tertull.  De  prastcr.  furrrl.  45 ;  Jerome,  in  Matth.  xxii, 
3L,  p.  181 ;  Ori|;:en,  <r.  CrU.  i,  49),  rests  on  no  sufficient 
anthurity ;  and  if  they  bad  done  »o,  Jo«ephu8  could 
not  have  failed  to  notice  the  fact  in  his  account  uf  the 
different  sects.  See  Sadducees.  In  the  traditions 
of  the  Talmud,  on  the  other  hand,  Gamaliel  is  repre- 
sented OS  usin^  passages  from  the  Prophets  and  the 
Hagiugrapha  in  hi»  controversies  with  them,  and  they 
reply  wiUi  quotations  from  the  same  soun-es  without 
scruple  or  ol>jection.  (See  Eichhom,  Einl.  §  35 ; 
Lightfoot,  Htmr  Ilebr.  ft  Talm.  ii,  616 ;  Schmid,  Etmrr, 
Sent.  Ft.  Jotrphi  de  /Jbris  V.  T.  1777 ;  GQldenapfel. 
Dissrrt.  Joiiphi  de  Sadd.  Om.  Sent.  exhibenM,  1804.) 
In  the  Tulmudic  Tract  entitled  Baba  Bathra,  a  cata- 
logue of  the  boolcsof  the  sacred  Canon  ia  given,  which 
exactly  corre.«ponda  with  that  now  found  in  the  He- 
brew Bilile  (Buxtorf,  Tiberi<u,  c.  11). 

III.  TV  Ckrulian  Ctnum  of  the  Old  Tettamfnt.—yie- 
lito,  bishop  of  Sardis  in  the  second  century  of  Die 
Christian  Km,  gives,  as  the  result  of  careful  inquiry, 
the  same  books  in  the  Old-Testament  Canon  as  we 
have  now,  with  the  exception  of  Nebemiah,  Esther, 
and  Lamentations;  the  first  two  of  which,  however, 
ho  probably  included  in  Ezra,  and  the  lust  in  Jere- 
miah (Enseb.  HUt.  EccUt.  iv,  26 ;  Eichhom,  Einl.  i, 
§  52).  The  catalogues  of  Origcn  (Enscb.  Hist.  Erries. 
vl,  2,  5),  of  Jerome  (/V»)/.  Gtileat.  in  C>jtp.  iii),  and  of 
others  of  the  fathers,  ^ive  substantially  the  same  list 
(Eichhom,  1.  c. ;  August!,  EinL  §  64 ;  Cosins,  SchoLt»- 
ticfU  Ulst.  of  the  Canon,  ch.  iii,  vi ;  Henderson,  On  In- 
tpiration,  p.  449). 

The  general  use  of  the  Septnagint  (enlarged  by 
apocryphal  additions)  produced  effects  which  are  plain- 
ly visil)le  in  the  history  of  the  O.-T.  Canon  among  the 
early  Christian  writers.  In  proportion  as  the  fathers 
were  more  or  less  atxmlutcly  dependent  on  that  vcr- 
sion  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Uld-Tc.»tament  Scrip- 
tares,  they  gradually  lost  in  common  practice  the  seose 
of  the  difference  between  the  lK>ok.s  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon  and  the  Apocrypha.  The  custom  of  individuals 
grew  into  the  custom  of  the  Church ;  and  the  public 
u.<te  of  the  apocr^'phal  books  obliterated  in  popular  re- 
gard the  characteristic  marks  of  their  origin  and  value, 
which  could  only  be  discovered  by  the  scholar.  But 
the  custom  of  the  Church  was  not  fixed  in  an  absolute 
judgment.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  details  | 
of  patristic  evidence  on  the  contontu  of  the  Canon.  ' 
Their  habit  must  be  distinguished  from  their  judgment. 

1.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
history  of  the  Christbn  Canon  is  to  be  souuht,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  definite  catalogues  rather  than 
from  isolated  quotations.  But  even  this  evidence  is 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  (See  the  Tables  I. 
and  II.)  During  the  first  four  centuries  this  Hebrew 
Canon  is  the  only  one  which  is  distinctly  recognised, 
and  it  is  8up|)orted  by  the  combined  authority  of  those* 
fathers  whose  critical  judgment  is  entitleil  to  the  great- 
est weight.  The  real  divergence  as  to  tlie  contents 
of  the  Old-Testament  Canon  is  to  l>e  traced  to  Augus- 
tine„  who  enumerates  the  books  contained  in  "the 
whole  Canon  of  Scripture,"  bcluding  the  Apocr37>ha, 
without  any  special  mark  of  distinction,  although  it 
may  !»  reasonably  doubted  whether  he  differed  inten- 
tionally fn>m  Jerome  except  in  language  (/>e  Di>rfr. 
Christ,  ii,  8  [13] :  comp.  I)e  Civ.  xviii,  36 ;  G<iud.  i,  88). 

The  enlarged  Canon  of  Augustine,  though  wholly  un- 
supported l»y  any  Greek  authority,  was  adopted  at  the 
Council  of  Carthago  (A.I).  397  ?),  though  with  a  res- 
ervation (Can.  47,  de  amfirmanAi  itto  Canone  trans- 
marina  ecdetii  mnstdatur"),  and  afterward  published  in 
the  decretals  which  bear  the  name  of  Innocent,  Damn- 
8US,  and  Gelasius  (comp.  Crcdner,  Zur  desch.  d.  Kan. 
p.  151  sq.^l ;  and  it  recurs  in  many  later  writers.  But, 
nevertheless,  a  continuoiu  succession  of  the  more  learn- 
ed fathers  in  the  West  maintained  the  distinctive  au- 
thority of  the  Hebrew  Canon  up  to  the  period  of  the 


Reformation.  In  the  6th  century  Primasius  (Comm. 
in  Apoc.  iv,  Cosin,  §  92?),  in  the  7th  Gregory  the 
Great  (.l/mi/.  xix,  21,  p.  622),  in  the  8th  Ik-de  (/n 
Apoc.  iv  ?),  in  the  9th  Alcuin  («;>.  Ho<ly,  p.  054  ;  yet 
see  Carm.  vi,  vii),  in  the  10th  Kadulphus  Klav.  (/n 
Levit.  xiv,  Hody.  p.  655),  in  the  12th  I'eter  of  Clugni 
(Ep.  c.  Peir.  Hody,  I.  c),  Hugo  de  S.Victore(<ie  Script. 
6),  and  John  of  Salisbury  (Hody,  p.  656 ;  Cosin,  §  130), 
in  the  13th  Hugo  CardinaUs  (Hody,  p.  656),  in  the  14th 
Nicholas  Liranus  (Hody,  p.  657;  Cosin,  §  146),  Wic- 
lif  (?  comp.  Hody,  p.  658),  and  Occam  (Hody,  p.  657 ; 
Co«in,  §  147),  in  the  15th  Thomas  Anglicus  (Coein, 
§  150),  and  Thomas  de  Walden  (Id.  §  151),  in  the  16th 
Card.  Ximenes  {^Ed.  Compl.  Prof.),  Sixtus  Senensis 
{Biblioth.  i,  1),  and  Card.  Cajetan  (Hody,  p.  602 ;  Co- 
sin,  §  173),  repeat  with  approval  the  decioioo  of  Je- 
rome, and  draw  a  clear  line  l>etwecn  the  canonical  and 
apocryphal  l)ooks  ((^osin,  Srhnlasticnl  History  of  tk' 
Canon ;  Keuss,  Die  Getch.  d.  heUigem  Sckriften  N.  T., 
ed.  2,  §  328). 
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2.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (q.  v.),  the 
RomAnLrts  allow  that  the  que^ition  of  the  Canon  was 
open,  bat  one  of  the  first  labors  of  that  u^sembly  was 
to  circunucrihc  a  freedom  which  the  growth  of  liter- 
ature ficeroed  to  render  pcriloua.  The  decree  of  the 
Council  "on  the  Canonical  Scriptures,"  which  was 
made  at  the  4th  seanion  (April  8th,  1046),  at  which 
•boot  53  repreMntatives.were  present,  pronounced  the 
enlarged  Canon,  including  the  apocryphal  iMxiks,  to  l)o 
deserving  in  all  it*  partx  of  "equal  veneration"  (pa« 
pietatie  affectu),  and  added  a  liKt  of  l>ookM  "to  prevent 
the  posdihility  of  doulit"  (ne  cui  dubitatio  flulK>riri  pos- 
tit).  This  bk«ty  and  peremptory  decree,  unlike  in  its 
form  to  any  catalo(ruc  before  pub]i»heil,  wb«  closed  by 
1  solemn  anathema  against  all  who  should  "not  re- 
ceive the  entire  books,  with  all  their  parts,  as  sacred 
and  canonical"  (Si  quis  autcm  Hbros  ipsoe  integros 
cam  omnihns  suis  partibus,  prout  in  ccclesia  catholica 
legi  consueA'erunt  et  in  veteri  vul^rata  I>atina  editione 
habentur,  pro  sacris  et  canonicis  non  susceperit  .... 
anUbema  esto.  Cone.  Trid.  S*tt.  iv).  This  decree  was 
not,  however,  passed  without  opposition  (.*^arpi,  p.  1.39 
»q.  ed.  1(>55,  though  Pallavacino  denies  this) ;  and,  in 
»pit«  of  the  alwolute  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed, 
later  Romanists  have  sought  to  find  a  method  of  escap- 
ing from  the  definite  equalization  of  the  ti»-o  clAtses  of 
sacred  writings  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  sub- 
sidiary clauaea.    Dn  Pin  {Dutert.jirelim.  i,  1),  Lamy  j 


(App.  Bill,  ii,  6),  and  Jahn  {EM.  in  d.A.T.  i,  141 «{, 
ap.  ReuHS,  §  337)  endeavored  to  establish  two  claaaes 
of  proto-canonical  and  deutero-canonical  books,  at- 
tributing to  the  first  a  dof^matic,  and  to  the  second 
only  an  ethical  authority.  But  such  a  classification, 
however  true  it  may  be,  Is  obviously  at  variance  with 
the  terms  of  tlie  Tridcntine  decision,  and  has  found 
'comparatively  little  favor  among  Komish  writers 
(comp.  [Uerbst]  Welte,  EitJ.  ii,  1  sq.).  See  Deuteko- 

CANONICAL. 

8.  The  reformed  churchea  unanimously  agreed  in 
confirming  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Jerome,  and  refused 
to  allow  any  dogmatic  autliority  to  the  apocryphal 
Ixioks,  but  the  form  in  which  this  jud^onent  was  ex- 
pressed varied  considerably  in  the  different  confes- 
sions. The  Lutheran  formularies  contain  no  definite 
article  on  the  subject,  but  the  note  which  Luther  placed 
in  the  front  of  his  German  translation  of  the  Apocrypha 
(ed.  1534)  is  an  adequate  declaration  of  the  later  judg- 
ment of  the  Communion  :  "  AjMHTj-pha,  that  is,  lK>oks 
which  are  not  placed  on  an  equal  footing  (nicht  gltich 
grhalten)  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  yet  are  profitable 
and  good  for  reading."  This  general  view  was  ftir- 
ther  expanded  in  the  S]iecial  prefaces  to  the  separate 
books,  in  which  Luther  freely  critici.«ed  their  individ- 
ual worth,  and  wholly  rejei'ted  3  and  4  Eodras  as  un- 
worthy of  translation.  At  an  earlier  |)eriod  Carlstadt 
(1520)  published  a  critical  essay,  Dt  cawmicit  $cripturia 
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libelltu  (rcprinfod  in  Prptlnpr,  7.ur  (Ir.irh.  d.  Kan.  p.  | 
291  fq.)- wJ)it  h  hf  fuUowcil  the  Hebr>  w  (tivi.->i<in  of  , 
the  iiuioiiit  al  IxMiks  into  three  nink.H,  iind  udded  Wi«l.,  ! 
Eccltis.,  Judith, Tgbit,  1  and  2  Maoc.,  m  Uagiogr«pba, 
thou;;h  not  included  In  the  Hebrew  colleedon,  while 
he  r.'j  ■>  t.  il  the  remaiiulcr  of  the  Apocrj'pha,  vritti  l  on- 
sidor.iMe  part-*  of  Daniel,  tut  "utterly  aiKKr^phal" 
(jtlai"  iip  x-ryphi;  Cfedn.  p.       410  Sq.). 

4.  The  Calvinistic  cburcbea  gMMiaUy  tneted  Ih* 
question  with  more  precision,  and  ijitiwliiMd  huto  their 
(ivmbolic  il.K  urnont'*  n  ilistiiiction  between  the  "  canon- 
ical" and  "  ajKKTj-plul,"  or  "ecclealaatical"  hooks. 
The  Galilean  Confesdion  (1561),  after  an  enumeration 
of  the  Ilioron^tntan  Canon  (Art.  3),  adds  (Art.  4) 
"  tint  the  other  ecrlp>»iastical  books  are  uaeful,  yet  not 
such  that  any  artido  of  faith  could  Ik»  established  out 
of  them"  (guo  fsc  Hpiritu  ikmeto]  miggermU  docemur, 

cemere,  q»t,  tit  sint  vfil'-.',  nti  mnt  tamrn  ejtumnd!,  ul  ex 
M  conititui  p  vtdf  nliijiiu  litL  i  articuUu).  The  Keltic 
ConfiNakm  (loGl  ?)  >  •mtjiins  a  similar  enumeration  >if 
thtt  mnnmical  boolu  (Art.  4),  and  allowa  their  public 
Qse  by  tiw  Chnrdi,  bat  deaiM  to  them  dl  Independent 
authnrity  in  iii;ittfp'  of  f:iifh  (Art.  fi).  Tlio  later  Hel- 
vetic Confession  (16G2,  Uullingcr)  notices  the  di«tinc- 
thni  boCwMn  thn  euwMrieal  and  apocryphal  books,  witb- 
oat  pronoondng  M17  Jndgment  on  the  question  (Ni»> 
meyer.  lAbr.  Symh.  Beeka.  Rff.  p.  488).  The  Weit> 
niin:<t<^r  Confeaaion  (Art.  3")  plai  <-s  the  apnrryphjil  l  ooks 
on  a  level  with  other  human  writiiiL-n,  unci  coucedcs 
to  them  no  other  authority  in  the  Church. 

6.  The  Engiiab  Church  (Art.  6)  nppwU  directly  to 
the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  eoncMM  to  the  8pocr>'- 
phal  IxHiks  (including;  4  F'-ulrxs  and  the  I'raycr 

of  Manasaes)  a  use  "  for  example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tkm  of  manners,"  but  not  for  the  establishment  of  doc- 
trine; and  a  similar  decision  is  <;iven  in  the  Irish  Arti- 
cles of  1615  (Hardwick,  ut  xvp.  p.  341  i»q.).  The  origi- 
nal En;;liffh  Artii'Ir-i  of  \h'>'l  contnineil  no  cjitrilo^nic 
(Art.  5)  of  the  coutenUi  of  "  Holy  Scri|>ture,"  and  ao 
mention  of  tlw  Apocrypha,  although  the  Trideotine  d»> 
cree  (1516)  mijjht  »eem  to  have  rendered  this  necessary'. 
The  example  of  forei^jn  churches  may  have  led  to  the 
addition  uiion  the  later  reWsion.  The  Methodist  Epii«- 
oopal  Church  has  adopted  the  same  Caaon  of  bcrip- 
tnn,  but  entirely  omits  tiie  Apocrypha  (DitcipHm,  pt. 
i,  ch.  1,  §  2,  Art.  5);  and  tho^p  hook«,  as  they  st^ind  in 
the  llelirew  Canon  and  (ircck  Testinicnf,  arc  alone 
received  by  the  cvanirelical  churches  of  Anicri'-a. 

6.  The  expressed  opinion  of  the  later  Greek  Church 
on  the  Canon  of  Sorfptora  itaa  been  medlfled  in  soma 
caj»es  by  the  circum'tances  under  which  the  declara- 
tion was  made.  The  "Confession"  of  Cyril  Lucar, 
wilo  ma  moat  fliTocablj  disposed  toward  the  I*nitest- 
ant  ehmdies,  con  Anna  tiia  Laodicaae  Cataiogne,  and 
marks  the  apocryphal  boolu  as  not  possessing  the 
saon'  divine  authority  as  those  whoso  canonicitv  is 
nnquc.Htioned  (Kinimel,  M<m.  Fvl.  KccUs.  Or,  i,  42), 
In  this  judgment  Cyril  Lucar  wa-*  ftdlowed  by  his 
friend  Metrophaaea  Critopulus,  in  whose  confessioa  a 
complete  tiat  of  the  bo<»s  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  Is 
piven  (  Kimmel.  ii,  in.'>  sq.),  while  sonio  v.iluf  is  as- 
signed to  the  apocr^-phal  booka  in  consideration  of 
their  ethical  value ;  and  tbo  detailed  decision  of  M»> 
trophanes  is  quoted  with  approval  in  the  "  Orthodox 
Teaching"  of  Platon,  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  (cd. 
Athene,  l-^.t'i,  p.  .'il' I  The  "Orthmlox  Confession" 
simply  refers  the  subject  of  Scripture  to  the  Church 
(Kimmel,  p.  169 ;  oomp.  p.  IS^V  On  tha  other  hand, 
the  Synod  at  Jerusalem,  held  in  lfl72.  "airaitKt  tha 
Calvinist*,"  which  is  commonly  said  to  have  Ween  led 
by  Romish  inriuonce  (yet  coinp.  Kiiiniiol.  p.  Ixxxviii), 
pronounced  that  the  boolu  wliich  Cyril  Lucar  "  igno- 
nntljr  or  maHekraiAjr  called  apocrjithal**  are  canon- 
ical and  Holy  Scripture,"  on  the  anthority  of  the  tes- 
timony of  the  ancient  Church  ([Kimmel,]  M'eissen- 
bom,  DotUk,  Oti^mt*  p.  4A7  if.).  Tha 


politan  Synod,  which  waa  kdd  in  the  same  year,  no- 
tices the  difference  exbting  In-twecn  the  Apostolic, 
L.aodicenc,  ami  Carthapnian  Catalogues,  ami  ap|i*ars 
to  distinguish  the  apocryphal  boolts  aa  not  whoUj  to 
b«  reiected.  The  antborlaed  Russian  Catechism  {Tim 
Doctrine  of  (he  Ruuian  Church,  etc.,  by  Rev.  W.  P.lack- 
morc,  Al»enl.  1H45^  p.  37  sq.)  distinctly  quotes  and  de- 
fends the  Hebrew  Canon  on  the  authority  of  the  Greek 
fathan,  and  VSpsato  the  jud^ent  of  Athanasius  on 
the  na^tneas  of  the  apocryplia]  books  as  a  prepara- 
tory study  in  the  Hildo ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  current  of  Greek  opinioQ,  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  andant  Oioek  Cat^ 
Ungues,  coincides  with  this  Judgment. 

7.  The  history  of  the  Syrian  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  is 
involved  in  ).'r.  at  oliM  urity  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
evidence  which  can  be  lirought  to  bear  upon  it.  The 
Peshito  was  made,  In  die  lint  Inslaiiee,  orseily  from 

the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  adhered  to  the  Hebrew 
Canon  ;  lint  as  the  Sept.  was  ummI  aflerwanl  in  revis- 
ing the  version,  many  of  the  apocryphal  lMX)ks  were 
tranalated  from  tbo  Greek  at  an  early  period,  and  add- 
ed to  the  original  oolleedon  (AasemanI,  BM.  Or.  i,  71). 
Yet  this  change  was  only  made  gradually.  In  the 
time  of  Ephrrn»  (cir.  A.l).  .17ii)  the  ajiocrj-phal  addi- 
tions to  Daniel  were  yet  wanting,  and  his  comments- 
rise  wore  confined  to  tlie  boolu  of  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
though  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocrypha  (t4nd> 
ner,  Crrdibilifif,  iv,  427  sq.  ;  see  LenpTke,  /hmu!,  p. 
cxii).  The  later  Syrian  writers  do  not  throw  much 
light  upon  tfm  question.  Gregory  Bar  Hebrcus,  in 
his  short  oommentaiy  on  Scripture,  treats  of  the  books 
in  tha  fclhywing  order  (Aiaeman!,  BM.  Oiimt,  H,  383) : 
the  Pentateuch,  .losh.,  Jndg.,  1  and  2  Snin.,  T'-a.,  1  and 
2  Kin^rs,  Prov.,  Krclu*.,  Eccl.,  Cant.,  ll  tjwi.,  Huth.  I/itt. 
.Sim.,  .lob,  Isa.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Ezek.,  Dan.,  Bel, 
4  Gosp.,  Acts  ...  14  Epist.  of  Paul ;  omitting  1  and  S 
Chron.,  Esra,  Neh.,  Esther,  Tofrtf,  1  and  2  Jifoce.,  Jii- 
diih,  iBamekf),  Aptealgptt,  Epk.  Jmmm,  I FM.,  1 
John. 

In  the  Scriptural  Vocabu^ry  of  Jacob  of  Edessa 
(Assemani,  il,  499),  the  order  and  number  of  the  Iwoks 
commented  u|>on  is  somewhat  different:  Pent.,  Josh., 
.Iiid;;.,  .lob,  1  and  2  S  im.,  David  (i.  e.  I'sa.),  1  and  2 
Kings,  Isa.,  13  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  BamcA,  Ezciu, 
Dan.,  Plwr.,  H'SmI.,  Cant,  Rndi,  SsHi.,  JuXtk,  EecbiM.^ 
Acts,  Epist.  y./TTir  s  1  Pi  t..  1  .lohn,  14  Kpist.  of  Paul,  4 
(!os|). ;  omitting  1  and  2  Chron.,  Ezra,  Neb.,  Eccl., 
rr>//iV,  1  and  2  Aface.,  Afot,  (fiomp.  Assamani,  BM, 
Orient,  iii,  4,  note). 

The  Catalogoe  of  EbadJ^aan  (Asaemaaf,  AiK  Orantf. 

iii.  5  sq.")  is  rather  a  general  Fnrvi  y  of  all  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  literature  with  which  ho  was  acquainted 
(Catalogus  lihrorum  omnium  Bsdeeiaatioonim)  than  a 
Caaon  of  Scrtotnre.  Afteraamncratiqg  tha  booka  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon,  together  wMi  Eem$.,  HM,  /b-  ^ 
dilh,  mid.  to  D<m..  and  lianich,  he  adils,  without  any 
break,  "the  tra<litious  of  the  Elders"  (Mi.-'hua),  tbie 
VWkaof  Josephus,  including  the  Fables  of  iEsop  irtdeb 
were  popularly  ascribed  to  him,  and  at  the  end  mea> 
tions  the  "  book  of  TfMai  and  Tohit."  In  like  man- 
ner, after  enumerating'  tin-  1  fio^p.,  Acts.  S  Cath. 
EpisU  and  14  Epist.  of  Paul,  he  passes  at  once  to  the 
Dbteesaron  of  Tatlan,  and  the  writings  of  "the  di»> 
ciples  of  the  apostles."  Little  dependence,  however, 
can  l>e  placed  on  these  lists,  as  tliey  rest  on  no  critit  h1 
foundation,  and  it  is  known  front  other  sources  that 
varietiea  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Canon  exisU 
ad  in  tha  Syrian  Choreh  (Aaanuuil,  BillL  IMM.  Ill,  C, 
note). 

One  testimony,  however,  which  derives  it*  origin 
from  the  Syrian  Church,  is  specially  worthy  of  notice. 
Janilitts,  an  African  bisliop  of  tlia  6th  oantnry,  lia» 
preserred  a  ftdl  and  Interesting  aoeonnt  of  the  tench" 
ings  of  Paulus,  a  Persian,  nn  llnlv  Scripture,  who  was 
educateil  at  Nisibis,  when;  "  the  Divine  Law  was  rega- 
lady  oqilalaad  by  p«bUe  maatm"  aa  •  Inath  of 
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common  education  (Junil.  De  part.  leg.  Prtr/.).  He  dU 
vkks  tb«  book*  of  die  BiUe  into  two  cImim,  tboM  4tf 
"l)erl^nMltiioNof'*iiMni**aiidMrIt7.  Th«  fint 

elus  includes  all  the  lw)ks  of  the  Hebrew  fimon  with 
the  exception  uf  1  and  2  Cbron.,  Job,  (.'untitle",  and 
Erther,  and  with  the  addition  of  £cclej'i(uficiis.  The 
Moond  claaa  conaistx  of  Cbnmiclea  (2),  Job,  £«dnu  (2), 
JbdM,  Esther,  and  Maccabeu  (2),  which  are  added  by 
"very  nianv"  (^]>lurivii)  to  the  canonicul  Irndk-.  The  i 
remaining  books  are  pronounced  to  be  of  no  authority, 
aad«f  tiHM  CantidM  ndWiadaai  are  aaid  to  be  add- 
ed bj  "  some"  (qmdnvi)  to  the  Canon.  The  clas!<iflca- 
tion  as  it  !>tand§  \&  nut  withuut  difficulties,  hut  it  de- 
strvt-s  more  attention  than  it  has  received  (conip. 
Hody,  p.  QaUandi  MUioth.  xii,  79  sq.  Tbe  re. 
pimln  Werdewerth,  Om  lie  Camm,  App.  A,  p.  4S  eq., 
it  very  imperfect). 

8.  The  Armenian  Canon,  as  fur  as  it  can  lie  ascer- 
tained from  editions,  follows  that  of  the  Sept.,  but  it 
if  of  DO  criticel  authority  i  and  a  simUar  remark  ap> 
fBea  to  tin  Edikpie  Cnon,  though  it  fa  more  easy 
in  this  case  to  trace  the  changes  thr<in^;h  which  it  hiis 
pused  (Uillniann,  I'tber  d.  Atlh.  Kan.,  ia  E\\ aid's 
/abiw^l8&3,p.l44Bq.). 

Bee,  oa  thie  bnadi  of  the  eol^Mti  in  additkm  to  the 
WMks «]»¥«,  Sdnnid,  J7irt.fHl«f  vMSe.  Cm.  8.Vet.  et 
Sm.  Tut.  (Lips.  1775) ;  [II.  Corrwli],  Vfrtiirh  einer  B«- 
(tm>tu  (Halle,  179*2);  Movers, 
Loei  quidim  IliM.  Can.  V.  T.  iUuatrati  (Breslan,  1842). 
The  great  worii  of  Body  (IM  bibHor.  Urt.  Ojum.  1705) 
eoaldns  a  rich  atore  of  materials,  though  even  tide  u 
oot  free  from  minor  errors.  Stuart's  Ciitical  IlUtory 
ml  Iff/,  nee  of  the  (Hd-Test.  Cittujn  is  rather  an  apologj- 
ttan  a  hi-tory.    See  Apocrypha. 

iV.  Th^  Camm  o/tAe  Aeie  Tttlamml.—The  history 
of  the  X.-T.  Canon  presents  a  remarkable  analofty  to 
that  >jf  the  Canon  of  the  ().  T.  The  beginnings  of 
both  Canon*  are  ofaecure  from  tbe  circonutances  under 
vkidi  thajr  aioee;  ImiUi  grew  eilantly  nndar  the  guid- 
ance of  an  inward  instinct  rather  than  by  the  force  of 
external  authority;  Iwth  were  connected  with  other 
rcli^os  literature  hy  a  series  of  books  which  claimed 
a  partial  aod  queetionable  aatbority:  both  gained  def- 
iriliMee  in  tiwee  of  peieecutloB.  tim  eUeidUhfenee 
lie*  in  the  general  consent  with  which  all  the  churches 
i<f  tbe  West  have  joined  in  ratifying  one  Canon  of  the 
X.  T.,  while  they  are  dirided  m  to  On  poritkn  oftlie 
Ol>T.  Apoenpiia. 

L  An  eedeeiaatfeal  tfaditkm  (Photins,  AM.  Cod.  p. 
?54)  ascril»es  to  the  apostle  .If)hn  the  wurk  of  colle(  t- 
iog  and  sanctioning  the  writings  which  were  worthy 
of  a  plaen  la  the  Canon;  but  thh  trailition  is  too 
late,  too  «Bmp|W>ted  hy  ooUatcnl  OTidenoe,  and  too 
laeeh  eppeoed  liy  eertain  fheta,  fack  ae  the  exiii- 
ctiif  of  doubt  in  some  of  the  early  ( hiirches  as  to 
the  casonici^  of  certain  hooka,  the  different  arrange- 
■aat  of  tiw  iMwke  apparent  in  eatelogaes  of  the  Can- 
on still  extant,  etc.,  for  any  weight  to  be  allowed  to 
k.  A  much  more  probable  opinion,  and  one  In  which 
nearly  ail  the  modem  w  ritt  r^  wlio  are  favorable  to 
the  claims  of  the  Canon  are  agreed,  is,  that  each  of 
Ike  original  chorches,  eepecially  those  of  larger  size 
and  (rr<'ater  ability,  collected  for  itself  a  complete  set 
of  those  writings  which  could  be  proved,  by  competent 
te^kiony,  to  bo  the  jjpxUiction  of  inspin d  men,  and 
te  aiTo  been  communicated  by  them  to  any  of  the 
ckBebeaaopnrtorthowiMenwardof  God;  aotbat 
in  tldi  way  a  gr«at  many  complete  collections  of  the 
W.-T.  Scripture  came  to  l>e  extaA  the  accordance  of 
which  with  each  other,  as  to  the  books  admitted,  fur- 
irrefragable  evidenoe  of  the  oomctneae  of  the 
I  it.  TUa  opinion,  wirfdi  in  it> 
«*If  t»  hi:xhlv  probable,  j*  rendered  fitill  more  so  when 
we  consider  the  scnipohms  care  which  the  early 
to  discriminate  spurione  compositions 
wmn  antbeotle— the  eziatenoe,  among 
andaortknir..T.booki, 
IL-F 


indicating  thA  each  Church  claimed  the  of  satis- 
fying itself  in  thie  matter— their  h^  veneration  for 
the  genuine  apoetoUe  writings — their  anzioos  regard 
for  e^jch  other's  prosperity  leading  to  the  free  commu- 
nication from  one  to  another  of  whatever  could  pro> 
mote  this,  and,  ef  course,  among  other  tUngl^  of  tiioeo 
writings  which  bad  been  intrusted  to  any  one  of  them, 
and  by  which,  more  than  by  any  other  means,  the 
spiritual  wolfirc  oftlie  whub'  would  l»e  promoted — the 
practice  of  the  fathers  of  arguing  tbe  canonicity  of  any 
book,  from  its  reception  by  the  ciknreiica,  ae  a  anffldent 
proof  of  this — and  the  reason  assigned  by  Eutebios 
[nut.  Ecdea.  Ul,  25)  for  dividing  the  books  of  tbe  N.  T. 
into  u^oXoyoi'^ti'ui  and  fl>'T(Xi yd/it roi,  viz.  that  the 
former  dato  wae  oompoeed  of  thoee  which  the  unirer- 
aal  tradUfaa  «f  tfM  dmidiee  avtbentiented,  while  the 
latter  contained  such  as  had  l>een  received  hy  fbo  ma- 
jority, but  not  by  all  (Storch,  dmimtnt.  Uitt.  t'rU.  de 
Libb.  N.  TeMamenli  Canutte^  etc.  p.  112  sq. ;  Olshaosen'e 
EdUheitdkr  iV.EtiQng.^.43&).  In  thie  way  we  maj 
readily  tMUeve  tlut,  without  die  intemrention  of  eny 
.itithoritativc  decision,  either  from  an  individual  or  a 
council,  but  by  the  natural  process  of  each  body  of 
Christians  seeking  to  procure  for  themselves  and  to 
conv^  to  their  bretkien  nnthentie  copiM  of  wxitinfi 
in  whiclr  all  were  deeply  Intereeted,  tiie  Oraon  of  ne 
New  Testament  was  formed. 

2.  Tbe  Arst  certain  notice  which  we  have  of  the  ex- 
istence of  aajT  4f  the  New-Testament  writings  in  a 
collected  ftm  ooenn  in  %  Pet.  Ui,  16,  where  the  writer 
•pealcB  of  tke  epietiee  of  Pknl  in  endi  a  way  as  to  lead 
us  to  infer  tli:it  nt  tlint  time  the  wko3o  CT  the  greater 
I>art  of  these  were  colleited  together,  were  known 
among  tlw  cikttrekes  generally  (fbr  Peter  is  not  ad- 
dressing any  particular  church),  and  were  regarded 
as  on  a  par  witii  "the  other  Scriptures,"  by  which  lat- 
ter expression  I'eter  pLiinly  iin'ans  tbi'  i-arrt  'l  MTitingS 
Itotb  of  tbe  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  as  far  ae  then 
extant. — ^Tliat  Jokn  must  have  had  before  kirn  copiee 
of  tbe  other  evangelists  is  probable  fmni  tlie  supj^h- 
mmtary  character  of  his  own  gospel. — In  the  anony- 
mous l-^ju.'^tle  to  Diognetus,  which  is,  on  good  grounds, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  tbe  earlieet  of  the  oninspired 
C9inelbin  wiMnga,  Oo  writer  epeaka  «f  the  LBW,4ka 
Prophets,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apostles  (§  xi.  cd.  Hc- 
fele). — Ignatius  si>eaks  of  "  betaking  himself  to  the 
Gospel  as  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  apostles  as  the 
preshyteiy  of  the  Church,"  and  adda,  "the  prophete 
also  we  lore,**  tkna  ekowing  tint  it  wae  to  tke  Scrip* 
tares  he  was  referring  {F'p-  (vl  Philadffphenot,  §  v,  ed. 
llcfele). — Theophilus  of  Antioch  speaks  frequently  of 
tlie  New-Testament  writings  under  the  appellation  of 
ol  itTfttu  ypa^t,  or  o  Occoc  Mrfogt  and  in  one  plaea 
menttone  toe  Law,  tke  Pioplieta,  mid  tlie  Ckiepde  ae 
alike  divinely  Inspired  (aJ.  Aulol.  iii,  11).— Clcmrnt 
of  Alexandria  frequently  refers  to  tbe  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  distinguishes  them  into  "  the 
Gospels  and  Aportolk!  DiMOWMB"  (Qmt /)lkM»  &ilr«f  f 
prope  fin. ;  Stromal,  egpiwhwe).— IVrtoBlan  dtitlnctly 
intimates  the  cxlsten<  o  of  the  New-Test.iment  Canon 
in  a  complete  form  in  his  day  l)y  calling  it  "Evangel- 
icum  Instrumentom"  (adv.  i/arc.  iv,  2),  by  deecriUng 
the  whole  Bible  aa  "  totum  instrumentnm  ntrinsque 
Testament!"  (odr.  Prax.  c.  20),  and  by  distinf^uishing 
b<  tw(  en  the '*  Scriptura  Vetus"  and  the  *'Noviiin  Tes- 
taraentum"  {Ibid.  c.  IH). — Irencus  repeatedly  calls  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  "  the  Holy  Scriptarea," 
"the  Oracles  of  God"  (adv.  Hot.  il,  27;  I,  8,  etc.), 
and  in  one  place  he  pnts  the  evangelical  and  apostol- 
ical writings  on  a  [uir  \\ith  thv  L.iw  and  the  I'rophets 
(Ibid,  i,  8,  §  6).  From  these  allusions  we  may  justly 
infer  that  l»eCm  die  middle  oftlie  tkird  oentniy  die 
New-Testament  Scriptures  were  generally  known  hy 
the  Christians  in  a  collected  form,  and  reverenced  as 
tlie  word  of  (tod.  That  the  l«*oks  tbey  received  were 
tbe  same  aa  those  now  poieessed  by  as  ie  oTident  from 
thn  qnotrttone  ftwn  dMn  fknlilMd  kgr  tta  early  fr> 
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then,  and  whic))  have  been  lo  carefiillf  collected  by 
the  learned  and  laborious  Lardncr  in  hi*  CruHbility  of 
the  GotpfJ  Hutory.  The  Dame  thing  appears  frum  the 
reftearchea  of  Origen  and  EuB«biui«,  both  of  whom  care- 
fully inquired,  and  have  accurately  recorded  what 
bookn  were  received  as  canonical  by  the  tradition  of 
the  churches  or  the  church  writers  (<iccX?j<TiaoTirj/  ira- 
piloffis),  and  both  of  whom  enumerate  the  same  books 
as  are  in  oor  present  Canon,  though  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  EpistlM  of  James  and  Jude,  the  2d  Ep.  of 
Peter,  the  2d  and  3d  of  John,  and  the  Apoca]y])ee,  they 
mention  that  though  received  by  the  majority,  they 
were  doubted  by  some  (Euseb.  I/.  E.  ili,  25 ;  vi,  24). 
Besides  these  sources  of  information,  we  have  no  few. 
er  than  ten  ancient  catato^es  of  the  New-Testament 
books  still  extant.  Of  these,  tix  accord  exactly  with 
our  present  Canon,  while  of  the  rest  thrtr  omit  only  the 
Apocal^'pM,  and  one  omits,  with  this,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (Lardner's  WorH,  vol.  iv  and  v,  8vo ;  Home's 
fnlroduetiiM,  i,  70, 8th  edition). 

TAUL£  IIL— THE  CUIEF  CATAl/XJUBS  OF  THE  BOOKS 
OF  THK  NEW  TK8TAMEXT. 

Only  "  illtpotol"  Iwoki  >n  autmd,  or  iikH  u  mttm  in  tout*  (Um*  ntofaitnl 
M»«U>oriUUra     Tli>  •yrobolt  an  SMii  m  la  TabU  I. 


I.  CoRcitliB  CaTa- 
Lociraa. 

[UodioM]  

(Jartbaee  

ApoitoUe  ((^DciL 
Qulnlaext). .. 


^1^ 


IL  OaiaiTtL  Cata' 

LOO  DM. 

(a)  Suria. 
PeshiU)  Venion. . 

Janiliui  

JcMinn.  D*inaM. . 
Ebed  Jesu  


(b)  PaUtHne. 

EiiaeUuii  

i.'yrll  of  Jeroulem 
Kpiphanlai  

(e)  Alexandria. 
OrigflO  


Athanasloa  

((/)  Jnd  Minor. 
On»gor.  N«*. 


AnipliOochiiM  . . 

(<)  ContUmtinopU. 
Clunrsoctom .... 


Leon  tin*... . 
Nioepbonu. 


III.  OccTonrrat  Ca^ 
aUMDia. 

(a)  A/riea. 
Cod.  Clarvm,.. 


AngnsHne . . . 

(6)  Italy. 
OcM.  Murat... 


i'hflattrias. 


() 


Jerome . 


Rnfloni  

lODOMOt..., 

[0«laiiua).., 
OaaslodanM 
Tran».) 

(r)  Spain. 
Isidore  of  8«T.. 


<r«t 


CM.  Bumr.  t08. 


() 


f 

I'- 
ll 


I*  e.  mtpr, 
L.  c.  miyr. 

L.  e.  tvpr. 


L.  e.  $uf)r. 
L.  e.  tttpr. 
L.  0.  mpr. 


L.  c-  auipr. 
Ailrrr.  hcer 

Ap.  Y.w\}.  O. 

K.  vj,  2& 
la  e.  tntpr. 


L.  c  mpr. 
L.  c.  «iipr. 


Synnpul*  S. 

vi,  318  a. 
U  e  mqiT. 
L.  G.  tupr. 


TUchdf.  Cod 
CUtr.  p.4<lS  «|. 
L.  c.  eupr. 


nint.  y.  T.  Cn. 

non.p.fVWuil 
Haer.  SS 
Ad  Piiul.  Kp. 
53. «  9  (I,  MS. 
Ml«n«). 
L.  c.  *M  i/r. 

c.  ic«/*r. 
L.  c.  mijrr. 
Df  ijiMtir.  die 
LUL  14. 


Df  Ord.  f.fbr. 
S.  .V.  tnii 


8.  The  history  of  the  N.-T.  Canon  may  b«  conven. 
iently  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  extends  to 
the  time  of  Hegcsippus  (c.  A.D.  170),  and  includes  the 
sara  of  the  separate  circulation  and  gradual  collection 
of  the  apostolic  writings.  The  second  is  closed  by  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian  (A.D.  803),  and  marks  the 
separation  of  the  sacred  writings  from  the  remaining 
ecclesiastical  literature.  The  third  may  be  defined  by 
the  third  Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  897),  in  which  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture  was  formally  rati- 
fied Ity  conciliar  authority.  The  first  is  characteria* 
tically  a  i)criod  of  tradition,  the  second  of  speculation, 
the  third  of  autliority  ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  the  features  of  the  successive  a^s  in  the  course 
of  the  history  of  the  Canon.  For  this,  however,  w« 
have  not  room  in  detail,  but  must  refer  to  the  fore- 
going statements  in  support  of  this  remark,  the  truth 
of  which  is  farther  sustained  by  the  history  of  the 
times. 

The  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  directed  in  a 
great  measure  against  the  Christian  wxitings  (Lact. 
JnttU.  V,  2 ;  de  mart.  per$ee.  16).  The  influence  of 
the  SrriptiircR  was  already  so  great  and  so  notori- 
ous that  the  surest  method  of  destroying  the  faith 
seemed  to  lie  the  destruction  of  the  records  on  which 
it>was  supp^jrted.  The  plan  of  the  emperor  was  in 
part  successful.  Some  were  found  who  obtaineil 
protection  by  the  surrender  of  the  sacred  books, 
and  at  a  later  time  the  question  of  the  readmission 
of  these  "traitors"  (iradilorei),  as  they  were  em- 
pliaticully  culled,  created  a  schism  in  the  Church. 
The  Donatixts,  who  maintained  the  sterner  Judg- 
ment on  their  crime,  may  be  regarded  as  maintain- 
ing in  its  strictest  integrity  the  popular  Judgment 
in  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture which  was  the  occasion  of  the  dissension ;  and 
Augostine  allows  that  they  held,  in  common  with 
the  Catholics,  the  same  "canonical  Scriptures," 
and  were  alike  "  bound  by  the  authority  of  Itoth 
Testaments"  (.Vugust.  e.  Crete,  i,  81,  67 ;  Kp.  129,  8). 
I'hc  only  doutit  which  can  be  raised  as  to  the  in- 
te;nity  of  the  Donatist  Canon  arises  from  the  uncer- 
tain language  that  Augustine  himself  uses  as  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  the  Donatists  may 
also  have  countenanced.  But,  however  this  may 
have  i)cen,  the  c-omplcte  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  as  com- 
monly received  at  present,  was  ratified  at  the  third 
Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  397),  and  from  that  time 
was  accepted  throughout  the  I^tin  Church  (Jerome, 
Innocent,  Kufinus,  IMulastrius),  though  occasional 
doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  still  re- 
mained (Isid.  Hisp.  PrxMM.  §  86-109).  It  wjll  be 
perceived  that  there  was  no  dispute  as  to  the  au- 
thentic and  inspired  character  of  most  of  the  l>ooks, 
and  as  to  the  rr-mainder  there  exist  very  respectable 
testimonies  even  in  this  early  age  (s««  Table  IV). 
See  A.NTiLBOoMnf  A. 

4.  At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  question  of 
the  N.-T.  Canon  again  aj^sumcd  great  importance. 
The  hanty  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 
affirmed  the  authority  of  all  the  books  commonly 
received,  called  out  the  opposition  of  controversial- 
ists, who  quoted  and  enforced  the  early  doubts. 
Erasmus,  with  characteristic  moderation,  dcnieri  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Eputlf  to  the  /irbmn,  2  ^^kr, 
and  the  Apocalyptr,  but  left  their  canonical  autnor- 
ity  unqucstionod  (Pnr/.  ad  AntUtgom.).  Luther, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  Ixtld  self-reliance,  created 
a  purely  snhjecft^c  standard  for  the  canonirity  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  character  of  their  "  teaching 
of  Christ,"  and  while  he  placed  the  Gospel  and 
first  Epistle  of  John,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  Gnlatians,  Ephesians,  and  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter,  in  the  first  rank  as  containing  the  kernel 
of  Christianity,"  he  set  aside  the  F.pitiU  to  the  He^ 
ftnnra,  Judf,  Jtimet,  and  the  Apocalypse  at  the  end 
of  his  version,  and  spoke  of  them  and  tlie  remain- 
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fng  Antflegomena  with  ▼■lyinR  dc^^rrw  of  dbrrefipect, 
'iii^'h  be  did  not  separate  2  Peur  and  2,  3  J'tfin  from 
tb«  otfa«r  EfiistlM  (comp.  Laaderer,  art.  Kamtm  io 
Benog'i  A<v«tiy.  ]».  S95  iq.).  The  doabfe*  wUek 
LntbCT  rested  mahily  on  internal  eridence  were  ts- 
iVm«ly  extended  by  wrnie  of  his  followers  (Melnnc- 
thon.  Centw.  Mngihh  .  Flririu>,  (Jorhanl ;  comp.  K<  iihi<, 
I  S34) ;  and  aapeciallj  with  a  polemical  aim  against 
the  Bomiab  CtmA  if  Ohanillt  (Bmm.  Cme.  Trid. 
i,  71).  But  while  thp  t<»ni1''nry  of  the  Lollwian  writ- 
er* wai  to  [ilatrf  the  Antilepomena  on  a  lower  fltaiie 
of  autboiitT,  their  view*  received  no  direct  sanction 
ia  any  of  tiia  Lathwan  STmboUe  booka  which  admit 
"fwpMIe id  aportoHo  iiilll^p  <mw  Old  aod 


New  Testaments"  as  a  whole,  without  further  clan- 
BiAcation  or  detail.  Tlie  doubts  as  to  the  Antilegoro- 
eu  of  tlfb  N.  T.  were  not  confined  to  the  Luthetaos. 
Caitatedt,  who  was  originally  a  friaiid  of  Lvtber  nd 
afterward  professor  at  Zurich,  endeavored  to  bring  back 
the  question  to  a  critical  diHcuMiion  of  evidence,  and 
pla<'«<l  the  Antile^romena  in  a  tliinl  cIsm  "on  account 
of  the  controversy  as  to  the  boolts,  or  rather  (at  oertios 
loqoar)  as  to  thab  authors"  {D»  Cam.  Seripl.  p.  410-11, 
ed  Oedn.).  Calvin,  while  he  denied  the  Pauline  au- 
thorship of  the  F.figtU  t"  Ikf  Hfhmr$,  and  at  least  ques- 
tioned the  authenticity  of '2  J'rtrr,  did  not  set  aside  their 
caoonicity  iPraf.  ad  Utbr. ;  ad  2  Pvbr.)  j  and  ba  i 
ttw  doolMi  «■  to  JSmmv  aad /wb  «alj  to  r 
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5.  The  language  of  the  Articles  of  0M  Clmrch  of 
England  witli  xtgud  to  Um  N.  T.  it  nmulabl*.   In  i 
tiM  AitldM  «f  IMS  M  tM  of  the  books  of  Seriptm  ii  I 

j^yen;  but  in  the  Elizabethan  Articles  (ISCS,  1571)  a 
ilefinition  of  Holy  Scripture  is  given  tu<  "  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  nf  itAom  bulhor- 
it§  wa»mii»tT<madoiAtmlkt  Church"  (/aU\\),  This 
doflaMoa  b  (bllowed  by  an  enmnoratioa  of  tbo  books 
of  the  0.  T.  anil  of  the  Ajwcrypha ;  and  then  it  i-i  said 
mmmarily,  without  a' detailed  catalogue,  "all  the 
books  of  Uie  N.  T.,  as  they  are  commonly  received,  we 
do  ncoiro  ud  Moooak  tbom  Car  oaoooical"  (pro  co> 
nonteto  habencu).  A  diitinedoD  timi  wmIm  betwoen 
the  "  canonii  :il  hooka"  and  such  "  canonical  books  as 
have  never  been  doubled  in  the  Church ;"  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  tbo  framers  of 
tbo  Artkko  istonded  to  learo  a  froodon  of  Jndgnook 
on  •  point  on  wMeb  the  greatest  of  the  Contlnentd  i«> 
former*,  and  even  of  Ki>mish  scholars  (Sixtus  Sen. 
BStUoth.  5.  i,  1 ;  Cajetan,  /Vrr/.  ad  Epp.  ad  llfbr.,  Jac., 
%  8  John^  •/*^)  were  divided.  The  omission  cannot 
him  MiaM  lolelj  ttwfk  tb*  ^  tbat  tho  Article  in 
qneitloB  wii  fhurnd  wftb  reference  to  the  Chorcb  of 
Home,  with  which  the  Church  of  En^^land  was  agreed 
on  the  N.-T.  Canon,  for  all  the  other  l*rotestant  con- 
fessions which  contain  any  list  of  books  give  a  list  of 
the  boolu  of  tbe  New  as  well  as  of  tbe  Old  T«»tament 
iConf.  Bflff.  4 ;  Cm/.  Oatt.  8 ;  Conf.  FU.  1).  But,  if  this 
liccns.j  is  rightly  conceded  l>y  the  Anglican  Article-*, 
the  great  writers  of  the  Church  of  England  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  it.  Tbe  early  ooouDentators  on 
the  Articles  take  little  (Barnet)  or  no  notice  (Bever- 
idg«>  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  Antilegomcna ;  and  the 
chi<jf  coiUroversialists  nf  the  Kefnrmation  accejiteil  the 
fall  Canon  with  emphatic  avowal  (Whitaker,  DUp.  on 
db-Vtef«,esir,p.l05;  YiASu^n  D^mittff'Eilg.Tnau. 
p.  8 ;  Jewel,  D  /met  o/ApoL  U,  9, 1). 

6.  The  judgment  of  the  Greek  Cbnrch  in  the  cue 
of  the  O.  T.  was  seen  to  be  little  more  than  a  reflec- 
tion of  tlw  opinions  of  the  West.    Tbe  differeooo  be- 

iflto  Boman  and  Reformed  dmrehee  on  tiMK.T. 
I  less  marked;  and  the  two  conflicting  Creek  con- 
fcnions  confirm,  in  general  terms,  without  any  distinct 
enumeration  of  l)ooks,  the  popular  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 
^yr.  Lac  Conf.  I,  p.  42;  Dositb.  Con/tit.  i,  p.  467). 
Tm  Ooolbsdon  of  MetrepbMios  gives  «  complete  list 
of  the  bonk"",  mill  c  ompares  their  nttml>er — thirty-three 
— with  the  years  of  tlio  Savior's  life,  that  "not  even 
tbe  number  of  the  sacred  l>oolu  might  he  devoid  of  a 
divine  nysteiy"  (Metioph.  (Mtop.  Ca$/,  U,  106,  ed. 
Pnan.  «t  Wrisssnb.).  At  present,  as  mM  ibeady  tbe 

case  at  the  close  of  the  17fti  century  (Leo  AUatius,  ap. 
Fabric.  liihl.  Gnrc,  v,  App.  p.  3M),  the  Antilegomcna 
are  reckoned  by  the  Greek  Church  as  equal  in  canon- 
ical authority  In  all  respect*  with  the  remaining  books 
(OriMUan,  nt  sup.). 

V.  Auth/iri/i/  nf  the  prr»eni  Canon  of  — 1. 

The  asiwiults  which  have  l»een  made,  especially  during 
the  present  ceiiturj*,  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  sep- 
ante  books  of  the  O.  and  N.  Test,  are  notksed  onder 
tbe  specbd  articles.  The  general  coarse  whieb  they 

have  taken  \*  fiiiiiple  and  natural.  Scmlcr  (f7n/«TffucA, 
<L  Klin.  1771-5)  tirst  led  the  way  toward  the  later  sub- 
jective criticism,  though  be  rightly  connected  the  form- 
ation of  the  Canon  with  the  formation  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  bat  withont  any  clear  recognition  of^ho  provi- 
dential power  which  wrought  in  both.  Next  fullo  wed  a 
series  of  special  essays,  in  which  the  several  liooks  were 
discussed  individually,  with  little  regard  to  the  phuie 
which  thmr  oonqgr  ia  the  whole  collection  (Scbleier- 1 
nuidier,  BreladiiisUer,  Do  Wett«,  etc.).    At  last  an 

ideal  view  of  the  early  hi>t(irv  of  CliristLinitv  was  used 
as  the  standard  by  which  the  books  were  to  be  tried, 
and  the  books  were  regarded IMulta  of  t}-f  ical  forms : 
of  doctrine,  and  not  tbe  sooross  of  them  (F.  C.  Baur, ! 
flehwegler,  ZeUo).  All  troe  sense  of  historic  evidence 
'flw  grawth  of  tha  Chaich  was  kft! 


without  e\pl;tnatiun,  and  the  original  relations  aod  01^ 
gaaic  unity  of  tbe  N.  T.  were  disrsgarded. 
>.  In  order  to  oatridiah  the  Gaaoa  of  Scrlptan,  It  b 

necessary  to  show  that  all  tbe  l>o<iks  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  of  divine  authority ;  tliat  they  are  entire  and 
incorru[>t ;  that,  having  them,  it  is  complete  without 
any  addition  from  any  other  aooroe;  and  that  it  coot' 
prises  the  whoh  of  those  booika  fer  whidi  dfvfaie  so* 

thoritA-  can  Ite  proved.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  nny  of 
these  four  particulars  be  uot  true,  Scripturo  cannot  be 
the  $oU  and  svprtme  standard  of  religious  truth  and 
duty.  If  any  of  tbo  boohs  of  which  it  Is  oompoeed  Im 
not  of  diTfaia  anfhoiily,  tton  part  of  It  w«  are  aot 

bound  to  submit  to,  and  consequently,  as  a  vrkoU,  it  is 
not  the  standard  of  truth  and  morals,  if  its  separate 
parts  be  not  in  tbe  state  in  which  they  left  the  hands 
of  their  anthors,  bat  have  been  mutilated,  interpolated, 
or  altered,  then  It  can  fbnn  no  safb  standard ;  for,  la 
appealing  to  it,  one  cannot  bo  sure  that  the  ap|>pal  is 
not  made  to  what  is  spurious,  and  what,  consequently, 
nmj  b«  anoneous.  If  it  require  or  admit  flf  Bivpla* 
meatary  revelations  from  God,  whether  ipwaatysd  by 
tradition  or  communicated  fron  time  to  time  to  m 
Church,  it  obviously  would  be  a  mere  contra  liction  in 
terms  to  call  it  complete,  as  a  standard  ofthe  divine 
will.  And  if  any  other  books  wore  extant,  having  SB 
equal  daim,  with  tbe  books  of  which  it  is  compoaad, 
to  be  regarded  as  of  divine  authority,  it  would  be  ab> 
surd  to  call  it  tbe  tole  standard  of  truth,  for  in  this 
case  the  one  class  of  books  would  be  quite  as  deserv- 
ing of  our  reverence  as  the  other. 

8.  Respecting  tbe  evideitee  by  which  the  Canon  Is 
thus  to  be  established,  there  exists  considerable  diff!n>- 
cni  e  (if  (ipiniiin  among  Christians.  .Sonu-  contend, 
with  the  Komanists,  that  the  authoritative  decision  of 
thn  Cbnrofa  is  alone  oonpetaattodetenaiae  the  Canon ; 
others  appeal  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  early  Christian  writers ;  and  others  rest  their 
strongest  rt-liance  on  the  internal  evidence  furnished 
by  the  books  of  Scripture  themselves.  We  cannot  say 
that  wa  aia  saliafisa  wKh  any  of  thaaa  aoaroea  of  eTl> 
dence  WcdaslTBl^*  As  Michaelis  remark the  first  is 
one  to  which  no  consistent  Protestant  can  ii]>[H-.%l.  for 
the  matter  to  be  determined  is  of  such  a  kind  that, 
unices  we  grant  tbe  Chorcb  to  be  in£sllible,  it  is  qaita 
poaalUe  that  dm  may,  at  any  given  period  of  her  as- 
istence,  determine  erroneously ;  and  one  sees  not  why 
the  question  may  not  be  as  successfully  investigated 
by  a  private  individual  as  by  a  (!hurcli.  The  coocur- 
lant  testimony  of  the  ancient  witneesea  ia  invalnabla 
aa  fltf  as  it  goes;  bat  It  nay  be  doabted  If  it  be  aafl- 
cient  of  itself  to  srf/fe  this  question,  for  the  question  is 
not  entirely  one  of  facts,  and  testimony  is  good  proof 
only  for  facts.  As  for  the  internal  evi(lcnc<«,  one  needs 
only  to  look  at  the  havoc  which  Semler  and  his  school 
have  made  of  the  Canon,  to  be  satisfled  that  where 
dogmatical  considerations  are  allo^d  to  determine 
exclusively  such  questions,  each  man  will  extend  or 
curtail  the  Canon  so  aa  to  adjust  it  taMt  own  precon- 
ceived notions.  As  tbe  question  is  one  partly  of  Cad 
and  partly  of  opinion,  the  appropriate  groimds  of  d^ 
cision  will  )>o  best  secured  by  a  combination  of  authen- 
tic te.stimony  with  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  books 
themsel  ves.  We  want  to  bww  that  ttaaa  books  wen 
really  written  Iqr  the  persons  whose  nanaaa  tliey  bear  ; 
we  want  to  be  satisfle<l  that  these  persons  were  com- 
nmnly  reputed  and  held  by  their  contemporaries  to  l>e 
assisted  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  what  tbey  wrote ;  and 
we  want  to  be  snre  tihat  ears  was  taken  by  those  to 
whom  their  writbiga  were  first  addressed,  that  theaa 
should  lie  preserved  entire  and  tuoormpt.  For  all 
this  we  must  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  conifiotent  wit- 
nesses as  tbe  only  soitaUe  evidence  for  such  matters. 
But,  after  wa  bare  sa<iartalas<l  thaaa  points  affirmattT»- 
ly,  we  still  require  to  be  satisfied  that  the  books  them- 
selves contain  nothing  obviously  incompatible  with  the 
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M  fhs  contniry,  are  in  all  re<>{)4>cU  favorable  to  this 
Mfpocition.  We  want  to  mhi  that  they  arc  in  har- 
WDj  with  Mch  other ;  th*t  Um  uateinenU  thay  con- 
tdntracndilifot  diaktlMdoelriiiMfli^laadiaranot 
fonlisih,  immoral,  or  self-contradictory ;  that  their  au- 
thors r«allj  awumed  to  b«  under  the  divine  direction 
IB  what  tbef  ymttf  MMI  «0brded  competent  proofs  of 
Ihia  t»  thoM  •aoud  tlMiB{  and  that  all  the  drcom- 
itiBiTt  «f  tlM  cflM,  f«eh  ai  fhe  tQrle  of  the  wiiten, 
the  alliuioa*  made  l>r  them  to  places  and  event*,  etc., 
tie  ia  keeping  with  the  conclusion  to  which  the  ex- 
tmal  orldnea  kaa  alicady  led.  In  this  way  we  ad- 
tiDM  to  a  conplele  mofal  proof  of  tho  diviiio  aotbor- 
itjr  and  qinoalcal  clahni  of  fhe  aaend  iraltliigi.  See 
BvinEM;  rs. 

(L)  The  external  evidence  of  the  several  book.*,  In 
tm,nlatM  to  three  princi|)al  points:  (a.)  Their 
mmmm:  in  other  words,  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
•etoal  irorks  which  have  heretofore  been  known  hj 
the**  n.iiiir-i,  wityitiut  I'^^eiitinl  (li'ft  ct,  i  i irruption,  or 
iateipoiatioa.  Tbia  is  the  province  of  cnticisni  (q.  v.^ 
la  Amr,  aa  baa  baaa  dene  by  an  irrefhigable  chain  of 
docQmentary  testirnony.  (h.)  Their  auihrnticity  ( q.  v.), 
or  that  they  arc  the  prwiuctlons  of  the  respective  bu> 
thor*  asuerted  or  Ixdieved,  whi.  h  \^  a  (pu'stion  wholly 
of  hiitorical  inreatigation,  aided  by  grammatical  com- 
IHlMa;  aad tUi haa bean dMnmfMpadlngfha ino»t 
af  them  in  positive  a  manner  aa  in  the  case  of  any 
•ther  equally  ancient  writings,  (c.)  "nielr  inspiration 
(q.  v.) ;  the  must  essential  jxjint  of  the  thre<>  is  thin  n  - 
lalion,  ao  olamant  whkh,  althongh  conCBsaedly  ob- 
Mm  asd  tffflcnlt  to  a4)aatiB  ovaT^taapaet  with  their 
hnaa  fcatnren,  especially  in  the  nhoencc  of  any  slm- 
Qv  experience  in  modem  time!<,  is  yet  capalilo  of  two- 
fold proof:  1st,  from  statements  and  implication  of 
nrdatioa  oontahMd  fai  the  booka  theoMelTea,  showing 
Ihalthe7ai«  a  dfrfaia  oonMBimieatloB ;  and,  tdly,  fh>m 
tb<»  ronrurrent  voice  of  the  anciont  as  w<  ll  ha  m<vlcrn 
body  of  tielicvers.  This  last  argument  is  uiultiuhtcilly 
the  chief  one,  of  aa  axtenal  chaiacter,  that  mu^t  !>•; 
tatted  opon  hi  dataiea  of  the  antbori^  of  the  Holy 
Seriptaies,  aad  ft  may  wall  bo  dafaned  ao  a  raflleient 
MtL.faction  to  all  rightly  constituted  mind«,  [1]  that 
tbete  bookjs  l^otiHeingly  and  as  a  whole,  were  so  gen- 
aally  and  early  recognised  as  of  divine  authority  by 
those  who  had  the  haat  ^HWrtimHy  to  Judge  of  their 
daima,  by  raaaon  of  pnnhnity  fai  tfane  and  phiro  to 
their  origin  aad  Intimacy  with  their  authur-'.  wliilc.  at 
tta  aaoM  time,  they  exhibited  their  caution  and  free- 
dea>  ftomprcfodioaby  rejecting  manj  other  more  pre- 
teatioos  one*  as  unworthy  thrir  aooeptaace;  and  [2] 
that  the  universal  Chnrch,  with  few  and  nnfanportant 
lion-,  has  fVfT  siruc  net  nnly  cordially  acqui- 
,  bat  firmly  retained,  in  the  face  of  almost  every 
•flbrt  tliat  the  ingenuity  or  foreo  of  those 
of  an  opposite  opinion  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
question,  the  same  traditioiutry  persuasion ;  nor  [3] 
has  any  really  unan -w.-ra I dcdUkllllgryalboai alleged 
ia  the  way  of  such  a  Ijclicf.* 

(1)  WHh  the  external  evideaea  ftamished  above  in 
favor  of  the  sacred  Canon,  the  Internal  fully  accords. 
In  the  <>ld  Testament  all  is  in  keeping  with  the  as- 
•uuifitiim  that  its  Ixxtks  were  written  by  Jews,  >«U!<taiii- 
iag  Ute  clianicter,  aorroanded  by  tlw  circumstances, 
MdUvteKattbetfaMaaerlbadtotiiofraatbon;  or,  If 

»nr  a{if«arrnt  di«rreji.iTK-if?*  h  ive  liccii  fotiivl  in  any  of 
Uieni.  they  are  of  sudi  a  kind  as  fartlier  inquire'  has 
served  to  explain  and  reconcile.  The  literar>'  pecul- 
ivities  of  tlie  Now  Toataoienti  He  language,  its  idioms, 
be  style,  its  alhiBioM,  all  are  aerardant  with  Oe  hy- 
J»th*"«i'»  that  its  authors  were  oxartly  whnt  fhoy  pn*- 
few  to  have  be«n  —  .Jews  convortod  to  (■hri^tiaIlity, 
and  living  at  the  comroencemont  of  the  Christian  era. 
Of  both  Teatamenta  the  theological  and  ethical  sys- 
teoM  an  la  tarmony,  wblla  m  timt  tbey  eontain 
tend*  to  'ino  prand  rcuU — the  manlfestaticn  of  the 
sod  perfection  of  Deity,  and  the  restoration  of 


man  to  the  image,  service,  and  love  of  liis  Creator. 
The  conclusion  from  the  whole  bets  of  the  case  can  ba 
none  other  than  that  the  Bible  ie  aatitlad  to  that  im> 
plicit  and  aadhridad  lovweBoa  wUeb  it  *«qfnidi  u 
the  only  dhriaafy  i^pointad  Cmam  of  nUgbaa  trath 
and  duty. 

VI.  iiteraturf.—Yat  the  lattr  |.>  ri  m1  of  the  history 
of  the  N.-T.  Canon,  from  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tttiy,  the  great  worit  of  Lardner  {CnObUity  of  the  Gos- 
pel flittory.  In  bis  Works,  i-vi,  ed.  Kippis,  1788 ;  al»4» 
1838, 10  vols.  8vo)  furnishes  copious  materials.  For 
the  curlier  [jeriod  his  critici.«m  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
and  raqniiea  to  be  combined  with  the  results  of  later 
inquiries.  KIrchhofb-'s  collection  of  the  original  pas- 
sa_-cs  which  bear  on  the  historj'  of  the  Canon  (Quel- 
U-nsammlunff,  etc.,  ZQrich,  1844)  is  naeftil  and  Csirly 
complete,  Itut  frequently  inaccurate.  The  writlaga  of 
F.  C.  Uaur  and  his  followers  often  contain  vert'  valua> 
hie  hints  as  to  the  characteristics  of  thi^  several  tM>oks 
in  rel  ition  to  later  teaching,  Imwcver  {  crvcr^c  thoir 
conclusions  may  l>e.  In  opposition  to  them  Thiersch 
has  vindicated,  perhaps  with  aa  esoamof  teal,  b«Ay«l| 
in  the  main,  rightly,  the  position  of  the  apostolic  wri^ 
ings  in  relation  to  the  first  age  {I'rrnch  zur  //tr$te^ 
lung,  etc.,  Erlangen,  18^15 ;  and  Krvitiltrunr]^  etc.,  F-r- 
lang.  1846).  Tba  eection  of  JBoose  on  the  sub|Wa 
(/>wMk.A««S,Mr^M  r.,Med.Bfmmadiw. 
1863;  also  in  French,  Ilistmrt  du  Canrm,  Strasliourg, 
1863,  8vo),  and  (he  article  of  tenderer  (llerzog's  Kiuy- 
iliiji.  H.  v.).  contain  valuaJile  summoriesofthe  evidence. 
Other  references  and  a  fuller  diecussktn  of  the  chief 
pointo  an  given  by  Woatoott  fai  Tils  BLtory  of  At 
Cmon  ofth'  .V.  T.  (Cambr.  lHf>5).  In  addition  to  the 
works  named  throughout  this  article,  the  following 
mav  also  be  cunsulteil :  Cosin,  Schfi-imiad  Hlffory  of 
tke  'CawM  (4Uh  London,  ir>57, 1672. 1683;  also  IFonb, 
iU;  iv,  410);  Dn  Pfai,  Hittory  of  the  Cmm  mi  Writ. 
rr$  ,.ft)i,  oftke  Old  nntl  S'ew  Test.  (2  vols,  folio, 

Lomliin,  lil'.ty,  17(KI)  ;  En«.  Bihlititheca  Sacra,  fire  Di<u 
triitf  df  lAhromm  N'V.  Test.  Canone  (,l?niii,  Arastel. 
171it) ;  Storcb,  Comaient.  Hist.  Crit,  dt  IM.  Nov.  Test, 
eanfm*  (8vo,  Fr.  ad  Yi.  1756);  9AmiA,  ffmt.  Amtiq.  et 
I'iiiflirnfiii  Ciiniiniii  V.  et  X.  T'.il.  (Xvo,  Lips.  1775); 
Jones,  Xfw  ttnd  full  MttJiml  tf  tttlling  the  Canonical 
Authority  of  the  Nrw  Test.  (3  vols.  Oxf.  1827);  Alcx- 
ander.CbMMi  (iftks  Old  amd  Nem  TetL  aaoeitaHMd(13mo, 
Princeton,  1826;  Land.  1881,  ISU);  Stuart,  (Ntf-TVet 
f'rwn  (12mo,  Andover,  iKl');  Edinh. and Lond.  1840); 
U'ordaworth,  /TuK'ftin  Lectures  (8vo,  London,  1848); 
Gaussen,  C\inon  (Un  Suintes  icritwts  m  double  pokU 
lie  ruedela  seirnee  et  dt  (I^ausannc,  1860, 2  vole. ; 
Engl,  translatlott,  71k  Cibum  of  Scripture,  etc.  [Loo- 
don.  lH<;->,  8vol);  /li'n'iufhfea  Sacra,  xl,  278;  Credner, 
(Iftch.  r/.  ntuleat.  Kiuion  (^edit.  Volkmar,  Berlin,  1860); 
Hilgenfeld,  Kan.  der  .V.  T.  (Halle,  1868);  Hofmann. 
Die  hrUige  8ekri/t.If,T^  oto.  ^drdUnaao,  1868,  pC  l>. 
See  BiBUK. 

Canon,  EootBuanoAX.  (cem^,  rats,  aaa  Aa 
foregoing  artida^  { i),  n  tana  «ad  in  Tariooi  ■Miina, 

as  follows : 

CAN0N,ac1erieBltilla. 

1.  The  roll  or  church  register  in  which,  in  the  an- 
cient Church,  the  names  of  the  clergy  were  written 
was  called  the  canon ;  and  the  clerg\-  were  hence  calle<l 
canomci  (Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  i,  ch*  V,  §  10).  In 
C^Til  {Pffrf  CtOeelu  n.  3),  the  preeeoca  of  the  clergy 
is  expresM-d  )>y  the  wwda  cayoDupfiv  mpovola.  See 
also  Caho»ic<b. 

2.  Catkainit  Cbnoas; Chrodegaagn,  bishop  of 
>Ii'tz,  abont  A.D.  755,  gave  a  common  cloister-life 
law  to  his  clerg}',  and  thus  originated  the  proper  vita 
canonicit,  as  attached  to  a  caflnnlral  church.  (Sec 
Chapteb.)  Originally  canons  were  only  prieets  or 
Inferior  ocdeeiaetica  who  liTod  te  eammnai^,  feald- 
ing  near  the  oathodral  church  to  n«<«ist  the  bishop,  de- 
pending entivafy  on  his  will,  supported  by  the  reve- 
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ttOM  erdMliliIiapr{e,andliTiiigintlMiMMlMaM,  u 

Ub  counsellors  or  domestics.  They  even  inherited  his 
moraUea  till  A.D.  817,  when  this  was  pruhibitad  by 
lh«  Counca  <^  Aix-lA-CbapeUe.  By  degree*  than 
MimmtniitiM  e£  nrifirta  ■KaHmr  off  tfaflir  dnrndfliBM. 
ftniMd  aepante  mMm,  of  wkldi  tiM  MdMpt  wm 
the  head.  In  the  tenth  century  there  were  rommuni- 
tias  of  the  same  kind,  e»tabliah«d  even  in  cities  where 
dim  wwe  no  bishops :  these  were  called  collegiates, 
as  the  teniu  "  college"  aod  "ooogi^gitioa"  mi*  nsed 
indifferently.  Under  the  second  nee  of  IVmch  kings 
the  canonical  life  sprejid  over  the  criuntn-,  and  em  h 
cathedral  had  its  chapter  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
daqgr  {Kunr,.*.  ▼.)•  Benedict  XIII  (1339)  endear- 
ored  to  secure  a  general  adoptkn  of  the  rule  of  Angus- 
tine  by  the  canons,  which  gave  rise  to  the  distinction 
between  canons  rfguiar  (i.  e.  tho^e  who  follow  that  rule) 
and  oanont  teadar  (those  who  do  not).  See  Cahonb, 
BMVijkR.  As  demonlinftioil  InerMsed,  the  canon- 
ries  were  filled  by  younger  sons  of  nobles,  without  or- 
dination, fur  the  sake  of  the  revenues.  The  expeetan- 
du  (q.  V.)  of  canonries  became  objects  of  traffic,  tm 

adrowaoDS  (q.  t.)  now  aze  in  the  English  Church. 
The.  Refiinnatfea  aboHshed  most  of  die  chtpttn  ^ad 

canonries  in  Germany  :  a  few  remain  ift BnUiAndNBg, 
Meraeburg,  Naumburit,  and  Meissen. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  canon$  or  prthtmlariet 
an  dergjniea  who  reoeive  •  st^tend  tat  the  perfiMin- 
wam  of  dttrhM  servloe  in  •  eathednd  or  collegiate 
cborch.    See  Chapter  ;  Deav. 

CANON  OF  THE  MASS  {camm  Mi$mr),  a  part  of 
the  mass  or  commonion  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  office  of  the  mut  is  divided  into  tbieo  parts:  (1) 
fromlliolntraittofhoprsAm;  (2)  wUcb  ooalaiu  As 
cnn/yfi.  from  the  S(mrfti$  to  the  time  of  ooounanion ; 
and  (,3)  the  tlianlisgiving.  The  second  Is  considered 
the  estential  part,  Itcing  that  which  contains  the  con- 
secration of  the  elements.  The  Qioeka  call  it  ibofo- 
pd,  prohaUy  becanse  of  Cho  eshortitfoB  of  flio  pnest 
at  the  commencement  to  the  people,  nimtm  corda.  In 
the  Roman  liturgy  the  canon  begins  at  the  words  Te 
%j|lr,  ale^  In  the  Roman  dnwA  dw  form  of  the 
eaaon  remains  tha  lania  aft  avwjr  warn.  It  is  some- 
toes,  by  andent  witter*,  caHsd  Hm  aetlo.  It  is  also 
known  by  the  name  Kcrefa,  or  MCrsfctm,  because  the 
priest  is  ordered  to  say  it  in  a  tow  voice ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Goar,  the  same  practice  is  observed  in  IIm  Bast. 
(See  Cone.  Trident,  seas.  22,  can.  9.)— Martens,  D$  tmt. 
RU.  i,  144 ;  Landon,  Eeel.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Procter  On  Com- 
mon Prayer,  310.    See  Ham. 

CANON  LAW,  Canons  of  Disciplink,  Canons 
AHD  Dbcrktals  of  K<»ik.  The  canons  or  roles  of 
discipUne  of  the  Romish  Church  form  a  body  of  law 
wUdi  haa  been  accnmnlating  for  centuries.  They  are 
made  up  of  the  so-called  Apostolical  Canons,  of  decrees 
of  councils,  and  of  decrees  and  rules  promulgated  by 
the  popes.  The  different  collections  of  these  are,  1. 
For  the  early  ages,  the  so-called  "Apostolical  Cartons," 
the  Greek  "Collections"  in  the  Codex  Canonum ;  2.  For 
the  MiiMle  Ape,  to  Gratiiin's  time,  a  number  of  col- 
lections ;  3.  From  the  twelfth  ceotory  onward,  the  de- 
creuU  of  Qratian,  of  GttgBKj  IX,  aad  BoaMwa  Till, 
the  Clementines,  tka  Eaetumffutat  and  tha  Onyui 
Jurii  Canomd. 

I.  Early  Affet.—(J.)  Canows  Apostoucal,  a  col- 
lection of  canons  (in  oamber  aoren^-six  or  eighty- 
i*o,aoeordinirto^diArontinetfiods  of  Avislon),  not 
to  be  attribtited,  i«  the  name  implies,  to  the  apostles, 
lieveridgc,  in  iiis  Codex  Can.  Eed.  Prim.,  seeks  to 
show  that  tiMse  canons  are  the  synodal  rules  and  reg- 
ulations mada  in  ooancUs  antacior  to  the  Council  of 
Nleao,  fa  wUek  ^rfew  Pslras  do  Ibrca,  Dupin,  and 
others  agree.  Daill6  (Ar  PteHdepigraphit  Apottolicit) 
considers  them  the  work  of  the  fifth  century.  That 
they  are  not  of  apostolical  oii^  is  very  clear  from 
the  use  in  them  of  terms  and  mention  oif  oemnonies 
qidio  mkMNVB  to  the  apostolic  age,  at  iraU  at  ftwn 


I  the  ftet  that  Hiey  -wen  navvr  ersa  diad  vidar  Oa 

name  of  apostolical  before  the  Council  of  Ephenus,  U, 
indeed,  wo  ought  not,  as  some  think,  to  read  in  the 
acts  of  that  council,  instead  of  "the  canons  of  the 
apostles,"  "the  eanonaof the ftfhsn."  Fimrioaa^io 
this  synod  they  are  dted  ai  Oamemt  Patnm,  dmonat 
antitjui  or  errb  naMiri.  Rellanninc  and  Baronius  claim 
apostolical  authority  for  only  the  first  fif^  canon.i.  Pope 
Gelasius  (^DitUnet.  xv,  can.  Saneta  Bmamn)  plaiofy 
declares,  Li6<r  Ciaaeaiii  Apo$t4ilnrm%  tfocrfplm  ed{ 
but  the  anthenttdty  of  the  passage  is  doubted.  It  is 
tho  opinion  of  Beveridgc  {Cod.  Canonum  Eccltt.  Primi- 
riots,  L«nd.  1678)  that  the  Apost.  Canons  were  enacted 
in  different  synods  about  the  dose  of  the  second  ceB> 
tnry  and  beginning  of  the  third ;  and  that  the  collec- 
tion was  made  soon  after,  but  since  that  time  interpo- 
lated; and  that  tho  compiler  of  the  collection  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Dr.  Schaff  sums  up  the  whole  case  in 
the  following  judidons  passagea :  "The  contents  of  tka 
so-called  Apostolical  Canons  are  borrowed  partly  (Vora 
the  Scriptures,  specially  tho  Pastoral  Epistles,  partly 
from  tradition,  and  partly  fn)m  the  decrees  uf  early 
councils  at  Antioch,  Noo-Cmsarea,  Nice,  laodicea,  etc. 
(but  probably  not  Chaloedon,  461).  Thof  an  tiNfe> 
fore  evidently  of  urndual  growth,  and  were  collected 
either  afti-r  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  or  not  till 
the  latter  part  of  tlie  fifth,  by  some  unknown  hand, 
probably  also  in  Syria.  Thej  an  designed  to  tenisk 
a  complete  system  of  ^QadpNnoflirlbadefBf.  Oftke 

laitv  they  say  scarcely  a  word.  The  elghty-fiflh  and 
last  canon  settles  the  canon  of  tho  Scripture,  but  reck- 
ons among  the  New  Testament  books  two  epi»tlcs  of 
CloDMnt  and  tka  gsnnino  books  of  the  paeodo-Apoa- 
toUc  OonstitotloM.  The  Grsik  Chord*,  at  the  Trol- 
lan  C  onncil  of  692,  adopted  the  whole  collection  of 
eighty-five  canons  as  authentic  and  binding,  and  John 
of  Damascus  even  placed  it  on  a  parallel  with  the  epia- 
tlaa  of  tka  apostle  Paul,  thus  showing  that  be  had  no 
sensa  of  tibo  faflaite  snparioilly  of  tin  inspired  wrli- 
ings.  The  Latin  Church  rejected  it  at  fir^t,  hut  fuh- 
seqnently  decided  for  the  smaller  collection  of  tifty 
canons,  which  Dionysius  Exigous,  about  the  year  5i>0, 
translated  fhmt  a  Qn<k  maiiMCript."— Schatf',  CSfarofc 

History,  vol.  i,  §  114.  » 

Although  these  nnnns  have  special  reference  tO 
discipline,  they  are  not  entirely  silent  on  the  subject 
of  dogmas,  morals,  and  the  ceremonial  of  worship. 
They  dearly  distinguish  between  the  orders  of  bishop 
and  pritft,  afiSrm  the  superiority  of  the  former,  speak 
of  nn  altjir  and  a  sacrifice  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
prescribe  nutters  to  be  observed  in  the  administration 
of  baptism,  the  eucharist,  penance,  ordination,  with 
many  other  things  evincing  a  late  date.  They  may 
be  found  in  I>al>bei  CtmeUia,  vol.  i,  and  in  Cotelerii 
Pair.  Opera,  i,  IftO;  also  in  Ultzen.  Constitution fj  Ajx^t- 
toUem  (Rostock,  1868, 8vo);  in  £ngU»h,  in  Chase,  Contti- 
ftrtions  mi  Oimuiu  of  (Iks  iljMMis  ^ow  York,  1848, 
ftvo),  and  in  Hammond,  Canons  of  the  Churth  (N.  T. 
1844,  p.  Ifi8  sq.).  See  Krabtw,  TM  Codice  Canonnm, 
etc.,  translated  by  Chase,  in  BilAintheca  Sacra,  iv,  1 ; 
Mosheim,  Commmtanm^  cent,  i,  §  61;  Bunsen,  Zfy. 
po^tu  (Engl,  tnnol.  ^b.  T-ttf) ;  and  tta  aortfcla  Cu- 

MENTISF.S. 

(II.)  Greek  CoUfctiom :  CoDEX  CAWONrM.  1.  The 
first  mention  of  a  Ci^ex  Canomm  is  found  in  the  Acts 
of  tho  Conncil  of  Chaloidoa  (A.D.  451X  whehi^a  nunv 
bar  of  canons  of  previoos  eovncib  (Nice,  Aocyhi,  An- 
tioch, Laodicea,  and  Constantinnple)  were  approved. 
Other  collections  existed  at  the  time,  and  others,  again, 
followed,  but  none  were  considered  as  law  for  the 
whole  Cimrcb.  The  so-called  Codtat  Cmiowiiwi  Eodetim 
Vwktnm  (Book  of  the  CiiMBi)  iraa  lint  pnbllshed  bjr 

Juatellus  (Paris,  ICIO,  8vo),  reprwluccd  in  the  HUili- 
otheea  Juris  Canon.  Vet.,  op.  Voetli  et  Jusieili  (Paris, 
1<>61,  vol.  i),  and  also  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Cm.  Complet. 
(Paris,  1848,  vohlxvii).  It  b  not  aatbaatici  tka  Cttla 
and  arrangement  an  Jmtean'a,  and  Aa  trarit  b  aailj 
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i  attniil  of  hb  to  wke  an  •ntbentie 

Greek  Codex  from  the  old  collections  and  5ISS. 

2.  In  the  fifth  century  we  find  the  U'tstem  Church 
neognizing  th«  authority  of  the  Greek  canons,  and 
thm  ai«  firm  priodp*!  ooUeetioiu  of  tbcm,  vis. : 

(1)  TIm  SpamA  or  ItUhrim  (rnnmnOy  wo  edlod 
because  found  in  Isidor  of  S^'ville's  later  collection). 
It  contained  the  canons  of  Nice,  Aiicyra,  Neo-C«Mrea, 
and  Gangra.  As  to  its  date,  we  know  for  certain  only 
tUa  nmcli,  that  tbia  tnoalation  of  the  Nicene  canons 
was  known  in  Oanl  A.D.  488  (Cbneff.  Regtme,  c.  8), 
and  that  of  the  Ancyran  canons  was  (jtioti  d  in  the 
Gmcil,  Epatment,  A.D.  517.  A  later  truniilatiun,  add- 
ing the  canons  rif  ftntinirll,  Qntontinople,  and  Chal- 
cadon  to  thoaa  abova  aamMl,  waa  ooaipUad  toward  the 
aadof  dMfllHieaitarjr.  It  waa  flnt  paUUiad  ftom 
an  Oxford  MS.  under  th«  tida  Oodar  Fn  lrsia  Jtomofun 
(ed.  Paschas.  Qaesncll,  in  0pp.  Leoms^  Par.  1676,  t.  ii.) 

(,2;  The  Mvcalled  Vertio  or  trorultitio pritca,  Arstpub- 
Ikbed  bj  JnsteUoa  in  the  BibKalitea  jmr.  Qmm,  i,  S76, 
flan  an  tneooiplete  MS.,  and  afterward.  In  more  ooaw 
plete  form,  \>y  liillrrini (O/i/).  hnuif,  iii,  473). 

(3)  The  translation  and  collection  made  by  Dionjr* 
sios  Exiguus  (q.  v.),  tnada  imbably  at  Rome  towazd 
the  ond  9t  tlM  Hftti  oantuy.  He  afterward  (aboot 
A.D.  610?)  made  a  second  conedfon,  adding  a  n amber 
of  pafial  decr<  tal>.  Tln-^c  were  merged  into  one,  and 
the  ^)dex  thus  formed  was  generally  accepted  throngb- 
oat  the  ChnrehJ  Fope  Adrian  (A.D.  774)  prseeoted 
an  enlarged  copy  of  it  to  Charlemagne,  and  it  became 
the  bsAis  of  the  French  canon  law.  In  this  enlarged 
form  it  Is  designated  as  the  Adriano-Dionjffian  Codex. 
It  may  be  found  in  the  Bibliotk.  Jar.  Can,  U 101,  and 
to  lO^a  FainL  Lot,  (Par.  1848,  vol.  hnW^ 

II.  ifuidle  Ape. — 1.  In  Africa  the  Nicene  canons 
were  supplemented  by  those  of  native  councils,  espe- 
cially of  Cartha<cc  (q.  v.).  Fulgentius  Fcrrandus  (q. 
T.X  in  647,  compoaed  the  Bmial^  Caaomm^  adding 
JUHcaa4oeWaiMapto4l7s  HwwpBbUabadbyPHhon 
(IMs,  IfiM),  and  In  Mignc,  Palr'.!'>p.  (1848,  vol.  Ixvii, 
p.  949).  Cresconins,  an  African  hishop,  about  690 
issaed  a  ConcortUa  Canonum  (Bibl.  Jur.  Can,  i,  App.  p. 
1^  S.  In  JSjpam  a  Codes  existed  in  the  aiztb  oentn-  j 
ly,  wUeb  waa  aftarwaid  the  basis  of  tbe  paendo-Iatdo.  | 
iIhi  Dacrrtals.  In  the  seventh  rentuPk'  it  assumed 
dw  farm  in  which  we  know  it  (Ci'cfcj-  Canonum  Eccl. 
Sup.  (Madrid,  1808,  fol.) ;  and  part  ii.  EpitfoLr  decre- 
J\miakum  (Maidrid,  1821,  M,),  It 
of  tta  Gfaek,  AMean,  Vtoncb,  and 
1  councils  and  synods,  with  Papal  decrees  from 
to  Gregory  I.  It  doea  not  appear  that  Isi- 
dor  of  Seville  really  bad  any  aban  In  preparing  the 
eoUediHi  wbicb,  aOar  tba  discovery  of  tbe  fhwdnlent 
tocwiah  (saa  Pbbodo-Tsiiiobiaiv),  waa  known  by  bia 

MBK.  A  new  edition  of  the  frnu*lTilcnt  deciatala  1^  ' 
peered  in  lsr,:\  viz.  DrrrriaUs  fWuiUt- fridoriana,  etc.,  ' 
ed.Panlus  Hiui-chius  (Loipsic,  2  vols.  8vo). 

t.  In  the  Brititk  ItUmda  and  in  the  AngfoSaxtm  I 
Cfavrcb  native  canons  prevailed,  of  which  we  have  no 
early  records.    D'Achery  bus  g.itliered  tli  ■  fr.iguienta 
of  an  Irxak  Codex  of  tbe  eighth  century  io  his  SpieiU- 
gimm,  i,  491  sq.,  wUdi  oaatataaGnolE,  AMean,  Gallic,  j 
sad  Spanish  canons,  aa  well  aa  native  onea.   Sea  alao 
Spelman,  CfmriJia,  decrtta,  etc.  tn  re  ted.  orftw  Bnifasa- ' 
(ly.nd.  ir.  Vt  CA,  2  vols.  fol.). 
4.  In  t'rtuux  tbe  Spanish  collection  came  into  use 
to  fl»  aightb  eontmy,  along  with  the  AdriamoJMoay- 
sian  mentioned  above.    In  the  ninth  century  many  j 
of  tbe  forged  decretals  from  the  p«eudo-Isidorian  col- 
lection were  mlni:l"i  with  thf  .lutbentic  canons.  The 
1  kd  to  aeveral  new  collections  i  (1)  Cammmn 
,  tat  in  tftlea,  toward  tbe  end  «r  tbe  aigjitb 
hiry  ;  (?)  C'Jlectio  Arhrriana  (perhaps  of  the  begiooklg 
of  the  ninth  century);  (.'l)  the  PmilentialU  of  Ulbop 
Hilitfj^'ar  t»f  Camttniy,  A.D.  925.    Besides  these  there 
I  anmenwM  amaU  coUectioM,  etllod  CagUulla  ^m»> 


I    The  gfodtaoitoMoftbaworidly  power  of  tfie  dear* 

under  the  Carlovinpan  dynasty  necessitated  mere 
copious  and  corajdete  collections  of  tbe  canons.  Among 
^  the  more  important  we  name  (1)  the  CoQectio  Aiudmo 
1  didioata  (888-897, 12  Tola.),  of  Italian  orlgto.   It  to- 
I  dndea  tiie  pwodo-Iddorian  daeietola,  and  alao  ttie  fm- 
stihitet  of  Juftitiim,  which  for  the  first  time  now  npj>car 
in  tbe  canon  law  collections.    (2)  Kegini's  lAbri  duo 
de  cmuU  SynodeJAm  H  dltcip.  ndet,  Was  compiled 
i  abool  A.O.  iM6^  and  todadaa  alao  mim  of  tbe  ftJaa 
'deevBlala.   It  b  Important  Ibr  ita  dleoBnt  of  fhe  acts 

of  German  councils.  (3)  Burrhard's  TM'f'r  ilerrfhtnim 
ccdUetarium  (1012-1023),  in  20  Ixioks.  To  strengthen 
the  authority  of  certain  canons,  Uurchanl  as<  ril>es  them 
to  too  mclj  datai)  and  Ua  anora,  followed  by  Gratian, 
bava  bean  toeorporated  Into  later  books.  The  nine- 
tecnth  hook,  treating'  rf  [xiiitfntinl  discipline,  one  of 
whose  titles  is  Cituuttudintt  tuptrttitiotce,  throws  much 
light  on  the  state  of  sodety  in  tliat  age.  Several  edi> 
tions  exist :  the  latest  ia  in  Migne,  Patnlog.  vol.  140 
(Paris,  185fl).  (4)  Important  mtanuenpt  collections 
of  the  eleventh  century  arc  the  C ^>U>rti(>  dm  (U  cim  ;x;r- 
fram  (after  1028) ;  that  of  Antdm  o/Lucta  (died  1086), 
to  18  books ;  two  collections  of  eardinal  Detudedit,  cadi 
in  4  books  (1086-1087),  in  which  tbe  valuable  archives 
of  the  I^teran  were  employed.  (6)  To  Ivo  of  Chart,  es 
(dic<i  1117)  two  collections  arc  nscrilied,  viz.:  the  Z>e- 
crttum,  ia  17  books,  and  the  Pannormiu,  in  8  books,  of 
which  the  former  seems  to  be  a  collection  of  matennla 
for  the  latter.  They  are  given  by  Migne,  Patrolog. 
Lot.  vol.  clxi.  There  are  several  other  MS.  collec- 
tions of  minor  importance. 

III.  From  the  TwtlJVi  Omfafy.— 1.  Gratitm't.  The 
want  of  a  ooUaetkn  cMttHaSng  ail  caMna  and  daev»> 

tals  of  general  totoTMt,  omitting  merely  locnl  ones, 
and  having  a  good  arrangement,  be^'iiu  to  Ih:  univer- 
sal about  the  twelfth  centur}-.  Gratiak,  a  monk  of 
tbe  convent  of  St.Felix,  in  Bologna,  nndartook  to  anp> 
plyit.  HlaworidaaewtBowttaatlraDiKntoai 

tinni.  It  was  compiled  from  all  prccedinff  books  and 
many  MSS.  It  is  dividwl  into  three  j<art8.  The  first 
[>art  is  sul)divided  into  101  I>iMincti<m*t,  and  each  of 
these  into  canons.  Of  tbe  dw(tac<ioMi^  81  ralato  to  the 
clergy,  and  tbIa  part  of  the  book  b  edled  by  Gnilian 
himself  Tractatus  ordimandorvm.  Part  II  contains  36 
cauMT,  or  points  of  law,  subdivided  into  questionet,  each 
of  which  is  answered  by  omonei.  Part  III,  Z>e  ronsa* 
eralioMf  contains  tba  aaoramenta,  to  five  JHitmctieiiu. 
In  tiifa  work  Oratian  not  only  made  •  coOection  of 
the  different  canons  in  a  certain  order,  but  presented 
all  the  canons  treating  upon  one  subject  under  that 
head.  The  decretvm,  with  all  ito  abortoonfags— for  it 
waa  not  yet  a  complete  work — aoon  sopeneded  all 
olbor  eolleetkma.   ^it  wbat  mostly  helped  to  gata  ftr 

this  dffTftum  its  position  is,  thnt  (Iratinn's  comments 
and  elucidations  resulted  iit  the  formation  of  a  new 
school  of  canonists  and  decretalists  at  B<>lo(>;na.  Iliis 
made  the  dtcnhm  known  to  all  tba  churches,  and 
brongbt  ft  into  aneb  Mtooto  ttat  the  popes  tbon> 
selves  quoted  it,  thou^  it  nm  DOt NOaiyad  bj  tham 
as  an  official  codex. 

2.  (Mher  CotUtHBm  l^rt  Gngoff  /r.^Tba  papal 
decretals  aftor  tbe  twelfib  oentary  became  so  abun- 
dant on  points  of  discipline  that  the  collection  of  Gra- 
tian, however  complete  at  fir«t,  soon  censed  to  Ive  pn, 
and  new  collections  wen  made.  We  mention  only 
tbe  principal  ones. 

(1.)  The  Brevktrhm  mtram^mUivm  of  Bemardns  of 
Pavia  (t  bishop  of  Pavla  1218),  compiled  in  1190,  and 
contui^in^{  newer  decretals  nt>l  in  Gr.<itian's  Decre- 
tum,  and  therefore  called  artra  decrettim  vftgante$^  tat 
which  he  made  «aa  «f  several  minor  collections  poato> 
lior  to  Giatian,  e.  g.  tbe  Appntda  Conciiii  Lateraneti- 
IM,  etc.  His  divisions  under  the  titles  Index,  Indici- 
um. Clertu,  Cimnuhia  (Sjjonsalia),  and  Crimen  were 
adopted  to  snbeequent  collections.   Tbe  Aawna  of 
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of  by  the  Bologna  ichool.  As  Udi  wm  tte  Int  cd- 
lactian  of  Extravagaiite$f  it  is  known  M  Vdmm  fii- 

mum,  or  CompUatio  prima. 

(■J.)  The  (  (itniiihitinii  of  Pr-tnu  CoUivftcinut,  mado 
by  order  of  Xnnoceut  ill,  containing  the  decretals  of 
Inoecant  daring  the  int  eleven  yean  of  fab  nlgn 
(119B-1210).  It  was  approrad  bj  the  Bologna  canon- 
ists, and  known  as  Compilatio  terna.  The  decretals  of 
the  popes,  from  AlexanJcr  III  (1181)  to  Cclestin  III 
(1196),  were  compiled  by  Gilbertus  and  Alanus,  two 
BngUdmen,  batSrora  not  received  at  Bologna  until 
thoy  were  reTL«erl  and  completed  by  Johannes  Gallen* 
sis,  which  vrat)  a^iniittcd  and  known  as  Compilatio  m- 

(8.)  Tha  Omailatio  miaria  was  made  alter  the 
ibaraLatarmCknaMa^tl6>,  and  eontslns  the  decre- 
tals of  Innocent  nfler  1211.  These  four  compilations 
are  given  by  Labb6,  Antiqme  colUctionu  decrtUdium 
cum  Ant.  /iu^ttA  «l  /.  Ck^poeft  flOi:  <l  WMWdL  (FiMds, 
1609-1621). 

5.  DtenUi  tfOngoirf  IX.— In  ItSO  Ongofy  IX 

directed  liis  chaplain,  Raymond  of  Pen ii  i forte,  to 
make  a  new  collection  of  decretaln,  suppri;H»in^;  many 
snperHudii.s  parts  of  the  old  coUcctionx,  and  arranging 
tha  whole  sysleniatkally.  TbU  DecrekUium  Grtovrii 
tX  eomjiSkA  -was  in  IIM  sent  by  the  pope  to  Aa  Uni> 
vcrsity  of  HoloRna,  witli  tin-  Voh  ntm  iffilur,  super- 
sedin  j:  the  older  compilations,  although  two  of  them 
had  been  publialMd  by  popes.  The  new  c<>)l<  i  tinn 
intzodnced  into  nnivorsi^  instrnction  as  well  as 
and  practleal  tua.  Appendlees>and  mpnlomanti 
added  by  Innocent  TV'^  (1215),  AlesaMHT  lYf  UllMn 
IV,  clement  IV,  and  Greirory  X. 

4.  Decretal  of  Boni/acf  17//.— In  1298  a  new  collco- 
tlsn,  inclttding  tlie  poat-Gngorian  decretals^  was  iNtb- 
Uabfld  by  Pop*  BonlflHse  YTTI  onder  tta  tlda  iMer 
texim,  because  it  wxs  a  completion  of  the  five  l>noks  of 
Oregon,'.  After  the  publication  of  the  LiiMr  »exiui 
Boniface  isitued  a  series  of  doantals  (among  which  we 
And  tlM  celebrated  Umm  mmekm  against  Philip  of 
Fknnee  fn  1908),  ssdtd  slra  Ms  Mceessor,  Benedict  XI. 

These  wcjc  uniti'il  iiiidir  the  .»tvlc  rustitutiimrtt  cr- 
trarxirptnii'im  lilin  sfxti,  witli  comiiu'iits  liy  cardinalJo- 
hannes  MonachuM. 

6.  The  Clementines.— In  1313  Pope  Clement  V  pnb> 
Itshed  Liber  trptimut,  which  included  constitutions  of 
the  (Ii  ni  ral  Synod  of  Vienna  d'Hl'l  and  liis  own  de- 
cretals, in  five  books,  and  sent  it  to  the  Utiiversity  of 
Orleans.  Hen  bo  seems  to  bsT*  stopped  its  circula- 
tion, intendbig  to  replace  it  fay  a  new  collection,  wlilch 
was  completed  under  his  snccessor,  John  XXII,  who 
sent  it  ti>  the  riiivrrsitu  s  of  Paris  and  Bolof^na.  It 
li«<uime  a  full  authority  in  the  Church,  under  the  name 
Clementinet  (Constitotiones  Clementiii*).  With  the 
Clementines  the  code  of  canon  law,  as  such,  may  bo 
said  to  have  been  completed,  as  "the  power  of  the 
poft.'s  not  since  been  sutlicient  to  give  the  force  of 
law  to  their  enactments  throughout  Christendom." 
Later  laws  have  been  added  fkma  ftpal  daenlals,  da- 
clsions  of  Treoti  oto.,  but  tbqr  have  b«tw  obtalaad  le- 
ffal  authority. 

f).  r»rpu$  JurxA  r ■ini-nvri — TIm  Dtonhm  Gratiani^ 
Gregorian  collection,  Liber  seitM,  nnd  Oimitilmtiime$ 
CVMsnlisSf  wan  ailefwaid,  howww,  collected  nn^nr 
the  joint  appellation  of  roitrrs  .Trnis  CAXONiri.  Tlio 
I'Sris  edition,  edited  hy  C'happnis  (14'.H»-l."iOi!),  divides 
the  ErtraiHignntes  into  two  part*;  first,  ETtrur'iff'mfet 
Joamm  P.  XXJI,  contahis  SO  decietala  of  John  XXI  I, 
under  14  tiasa,aRMigod  fat  tha  nsaal  system;  tiMsec 
ond,  or  Ertmr^tgcmtet  communes,  embracen  74  decretal.*, 
from  Trban  IV  (1261-1264)  to  Sixtus  IV  (1471-14><-1). 
There  have  l^en  many  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  On- 
wmieif  among  tham  may  be  named  that  of  Lancelotti 
(Oologaa,  1788,  f  toIs.  4to);  of  Boshnnr  and  BIditar 
(Lips.  1839,  2  vols.  4to).  The  Fkris  edition  of  1687  (2 
Tols.  4to)  is  much  esteemed. 

Fstraa  Mkttbows^  of        eoniilled  in  15M«  lOtf* 


Septimus  deeretaUtm,  in  5  vols.,  containing  decretals 
from  Siztas  IV  to  Siztns  V  a68&-159UX  and  i 
a  sort  of  snppleoient  to  the  Bxlraraffantet 

but  the  work  was  not  sanctioned.  (Iregory  XIII 
gave  orders  for  the  compihuiiai  of  an  authentic  Liba' 
sepfimus,  which  was  completed  under  Clement  VIII 
(1698).  It  contains  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  the  S^ns- 
ods  of  Florence  and  Trent,  but  was  soon  after  with- 
drawti.  Xh  .'itteiujit-'  liuvc  >iincc  been  SUMIS tO  OCUsct 
the  decretals  of  the  iiuccceding  popes. 

Prevalence  of  the  Canon  Loud  m  Modem  Ttme$. — 
"TIm  canon  law,  borrowing  from  the  Roman  civil 
law  many  of  its  principles  and  rules  of  proceeding,  has 
nt  dinVrrnt  tiim  s  undergone  careful  ri'vit-ion  anrl  the 
most  learned  and  scientilic  treatment  at  the  bauds  of 
its  prafeisors,  and  was  veiy  genenfflgr  raeaivod  in  tiiose 

Christian  states  which  acknowledge  the  siipremiicy  of 
the  pope;  and  it  still  give^  ecclesiastical  law,  more  or 
le.s."*,  to  Koman  (  alholic  Christendom,  althouj;h  its 
provisions  have  in  many  countries  been  coosidcrsbly 
nodiAed  by  the  Omwrdats  (q.  v)  wUeh  the  popes  now 
and  then  find  it  expedient  to  enter  into  with  ItmiuTn 
Catholic  sovereigns  and  gov(.rnn)cntj«,  who.Hc  munici> 
pal  system  does  not  admit  of  the  application  of  the 
canon  law  in  ita  intsgri^.  Indeed,  the  ikct  cf  its 
main  oljeet  being  to  astsbltah  tiie  sapramaey  of  tiis 
ecclej'ia.'stical  authority  over  the  temporal  power  is  sll^ 
ficient  tu  explain  why,  in  modem  times,  it  is  found  tO 
OOnflict  with  the  views  of  public  law  and  government, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  most  absolute  and  despotic 
emnents." 

In  the  Protestant  Chiirch  nf  Oermany  the  canon 
law  if)  Htill  tliu  Itasis  of  tin;  counnon  Church  law.  Lu- 
ther burned  the  Corpus  Juris  at  Witteabaig  (Dec.  20, 
1520);  but,  nevartbeleasi  the  Gsnon  law  waa  afterward 
taught  in  the  nnlTsnitias,  and  its  rales  as  to  beneflces, 
marria^'r,  etc.,  l^ecame  the  liasis  of  ccc  lesia.'.tii  :il  1  iw 
in  the  German  Protestant  Church  (Hcrzog,  Jital-Ktf 
cyUopddie,  s.  v.).  C^Ttai  cdia  Hm  legislation  of  tha 
Roman  Chorcb  "an  urwgiHwni  aad  barbaiww 
pire and  maintains  tliat  Chnnih  laws  Mnd  tta  «»> 
science  only  as  tiisy  an  Chriifk  Iftws  (fiuHMat,  hk. 
iv,  ch.  10). 

In  Eai^aad,  the  canon  law,  OTon  in  RonMB  Cadu^ 
lie  times,  norer  obtained  so  firm  a  footing  as  on  the 
Continent.  Hook  (Church  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Canon) 
.«ays  tli.it  '■a'"  tu  the  ("luiri  li  of  Knichmd,  even  at  that 
time,  when  the  papal  authority  was  at  the  highest, 
none  of  tlwse  fbrrign  canons,  or  any  new  canons,  inada 
at  any  national  or  provincial  synod  here,  had  any  man- 
ner of  force  if  they  were  against  the  prerogative  of  the 
king  or  the  lawn  of  the  land.  It  i.s  true  that  every 
Christian  nation  in  communion  with  the  pope  sant 
some  bWiops,  ^bols,  or  prion  to  those  foreign  eon> 
cils,  and  generally  four  were  sent  out  of  England ;  and 
it  was  by  tho«e  means,  together  with  the  allowance  of 
the  civil  power,  that  some  canons  made  there  were  re- 
ceived here,  bat  such  as  wen  against  tlie  laws  wan 
totally  njectod.  Kavaitlielesa,  some  of  theoe  flmlgu 
canons  were  recf^ived  in  England,  ond  obtained  the 
force  of  laws  liy  the  general  approbation  of  the  king 
and  people  (though  it  may  be  difBcult  to  know  what 
these  canons  an);  and  it  was  upon  this  pretence  that 
the  pope  clafmed  an  eocle^stical  jurisdiction,  ind^ 
]ien  lent  nf  the  kintr,  and  sent  his  legates  to  England 
with  conuni'^gions  to  determine  causes  according  to 
tliosc  canons,  which  wen  now  ooBpiled  into  several 
volumes,  and  called  jut  emomcum:  these  were  not 
only  enjoined  to  be  olwyed  as  laws,  but  publicly  to  ba 
rea<l  ami  expounded  in  all  !*ch(X)la  and  universities  as 
the  civil  law  was  read  and  expounded  there,  under 
pain  of  auMUUmication  to  thon  who  neglected. 
Hence  ann  qmmla  batwaan  Mngi  and  savaral  arch, 
bishops  and  oner  prelatw  iriw  adbsnd  to  tiiose  papal 
nsnrpations.  There  was,  however,  a  kind  of  national 
canon  law  in  England,  composed  of  fejalSn  and  prorm- 
coMtltntioiM|  adi^lad  l^ha  |ff  rtf^'rtnf  MCMtflioa 
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oflbeHnRliflh  Charcb.  The  le^^tive  conttitntions  wen  \ 
(Nxlts-ittftical  law*  en  u  ti  d  in  iKitioii.il  ti(>tl>*,  liflil  un- 
der the  cardinals  Otho  and  Otbobon,  legatee  from  I'op«- 
Oicgoiy  IX  and  Pope  Clement  lY,  in  the  reign  of  » 
ktag  Hoaij  III,  about  the  yean  1220  and  1268.  The  { 
fnmmaei  conatitations  are  princ!t>a)Iy  the  decre«s  of  i 
pntiacial  BjTiod«,  held  ninl-T  divi-rs  :ir<  hl)i>hopN  of 
Gntcrbaij,  fttnn  Stephen  Lungton,  in  the  reign  of 
Hesrj  III,  to  Heiny  CUclwl*^  fai  the  reign  of  Henr^' 
V,  and  adopted  also  by  the  province  of  York  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI,  At  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation., 
in  tilt*  n-i^n  of  Ilcnr^-  VIII,  it  was  enacted  in  Parlia- 
mmt  that  a  review  aboold  be  IumI  of  th«  canon  iaw ; 
■ni  dn  aodi  reiriew  alMvld  be  ma^,  all  caoona,  eoi»- 
fdtBtiono,  ordinances,  and  ^ynodals  provincial  being 
then  already  made,  and  not  re[iugnant  to  the  law  of 
(he  land  or  the  king's  prerogative,  should  ntill  Ije  use*! 
and  «iacatod.  And  ■«  no  foch  review  baa  yet  been 
pvfcctcd,  flfMi  tilb  MMctuMBt  flow  dspsoda  tbfl  SB- 
thoritj- of  the  canon  law  in  En(;land,  the  limitations  of 
wlkich  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  1)6  aa  follows :  that 
M  tmaa  contrary  to  the  common  or  statute  law,  or 
tba  pnrogative  nigral,  is  of  any  validity ;  tbat,  subject 
tDtfib  ouudiUou,  tiie  fliBoai  niade  anterior  to  the  par- 
BnaaBtary  provision  abova  mentioned,  and  adopted  in 
oar  «y«teni  (for  there  are  aoma  which  have  had  no  re- 
ception among  oaX  are  binding  both  on  clerfcy  and 
kily;  bofe  tbat  MBema  nada  afaica  that  peri<Ml,  and 
fesftDf  no  aaaetion  fhm  tba  Fniiament,  are,  as  re- 
pris  the  laity  nt  ,  of  no  fbna.**  8M  CABOm  or 
Tn  Cbubcii  or  K<«<.i.ANL>. 

BatoattaBefomiation,  degreea  were  aaftaq— Btln 
tW  eaoon  law  aa  in  the  civil  law.  Many  peraona  be- 
came  gndoatea  in  both,  or  Juris  ntrinsqne  doctores ; 
aadthb  degree  ia  atill  common  in  f(iri-i(;ii  universities. 
Bat  Henry  VIII,  in  the  twenty-eeventh  year  of  his 
reign,  issued  a  mandate  to  the  UnlvaiaUy  «f  Cam- 
bridge to  the  etfect  that  no  lectnrea  on  canon  law 
ihoald  be  read,  and  no  degree  whatever  in  that  faculty 
eoafietlvd  in  the  iinivi  r-ity  for  the  ftiture.  It  is  jiroli- 
able  that  Oxford  received  a  similar  prohibition  about 
tbe  aan«  tine,  aa  degrees  in  canon  law  have  ever  aince 
been  diaeontiBiMd  in  Eaglaad  {JPrntg  Qwfyriia,  vi, 

In  Soodaad,  Prei'liytfrian  tboiiL'h  the  erclt  si.islirnl 
sptum  of  that  coanUy  he,  tbe  old  Koman  canon  hiw 
■ifllpamdbloaMttalaaxtaBt.  8a  deep  bath  tbia 
canon  law  beao  lOOtod,"  observes  Lord  Stair,  in  his 
ImtillUn  of  tie  Stotek  Imv,  "that  even  where  the 
pope's  authority  M  rej«cte<i,  yet  consideration  nmiit  t'c 
bad  to  tbeae  lawa,  not  only  aa  tboae  by  wbicb  Church 
fcenefleaa  hare  been  creeted  and  ordered,  bat  as  like* 
roiitainint:  many  oqiiifuMe  and  prcfitjiMe  law?, 
which,  l>ecause  of  their  weij^hty  matter,  and  their  be- 
ing once  received,  may  more  fitly  be  n-talned  than  re- 
jected." In  two  old  Scotch  acts  vt  Parliament,  made 
in  1540  and  1561,  the  eanon  law  is  used  in  conjnnction 
with  the  Roman  law  tf  i  donoto  the  common  law  of  the 
countTT,  the  expression  \\^ci\  heing  "  the  common  law, 
haith  canon,  civil,  and  statute!  oftbo  nalOM^*  (CSIua»> 

brn't  Emqfslopadktf  a.  t.). 

In  tba  Unftcd  Ststas  Iba  Ronaa  CaUielie  Chnreh  Is 
filed  by  the  Roman  canon  law,  and  also  by  the  dr>. 
crcea  of  national  and  provincial  eonndla,  and  by  the 
regoktioaa  aat  tath  bj  tiM  bUiO|H^  liil4aettolliev»> 
virion  of  Rome. 

See,  on  the  subject  of  dib  article  generally,  the  fbU 
lowing  authoritic?*  ;  Ilrrzor.  Uml-  f'tuykLftaJu',  vii,  ' 
308  sq.;  Blackstone,  Commentarie*,  i,  83;  Knight,  I'o- 
Utitd  KeUomary^  S.T.;  Denouz,  Thhl,  ScoLtstique,  ii, 
9H  aq. ;  Canoingham,  Hutorieal  Theology,  vol.  U,  cb. 
zv;  Hagenhach,  Tkfff.  EwyUop&Se^  §  112;  Waltar, 
Ff  !.  ,  i„ri,  AV  - /.  Wa^^W  (Bonn,  1S62);  Boehnsr,  JMy 
t^.  Juris  Camomci  (Hal.  1770,  fitb  ed.> 

CAJNW8  OP  THE  CHURCH  OF  BirOLAND. 
Thf  antbority  of  tbe  Enf^b  canons  rests  npon  "  the 
uatute  2d  Haniy  VII  I,  olmmonly  called  tbe  act  of 


snbrntsston  of  tbe  clergy,  by  which  they  acknowledged 
tliat  thi'  c(in\  ii<  .itiiiii  had  hivn  always  assembled  by 
the  king's  writ ;  and  they  promised,  la  cer6o  taonrdo^ 
not  to  attawpt,  daim,  or  pot  in  nse,  or  enact, 
mulge,  or  execute  any  new  canons  In  convf  tation 
without  the  king's  assent  or  license.  Then  follows 
this  enacting  clati.oe,  viz.:  That  they  shall  not  at- 
tempt, allege,  or  claim,  or  put  in  use  any  oonstitations 
or  canons  witiiont  tha  king's  assaat."  The  ibst  book 
of  En^rlish  canons  was  puMishnd  in  Ijitin  in  iriTl, 
arcblii«(liop  I'orkcr  ond  the  l)i>lu>ps  of  Ely  and  Win- 
chc.«tt>r  being  the  principal  agents  in  its  construction, 
though  "all  tha  bisliops  in  both  provinces-in  synod,  in 
tinlr  own  parsons  or  by  proxy,  signed  it."  These 

canons  untliTAvent  variouri  nio'litii-ntii  ii-;,  nntil,  in  KIO-}, 
bishop  Bancroft  collected  a  hundred  and  forty-<iii<'  (  an- 
ons  out  of  the  articles,  injunctions,  and  syn«Kli(  ;il  adt 
passad  and  pnbUshod  ia  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI  apd 
Elliabadi,  wMdi  wars  adopted  by  tha  Oonvoeation  of 
that  year.  These  canons,  whi(  h  nt  firxt  a|ii>enred  in 
Latin,  we  have  in  English,  under  the  title  of  "Cnnsti-. 
tntiOMnid  Canons  Ecclesiastical."  The  cinle  of  can- 
ons una  amplifisd  in.  160fi,  and  finally  ooroplated  by 
the  addition  of  sswnteea  nors  in  1040.  Thoy  do  not 
constituto  the  law  of  the  land,  ]>ecausc  they  were  not 
made  pursuant  to  tlie  statute  25  Henry  VIII,  since 
they  were  made  in  a  convocation,  sitting  by  the  king's 
writ  to  tbo  acdlUBbops,  after  tbe  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved. After  the  Restoration,  when  an  act  was  pass- 
ed to  restore  the  bishops  to  their  ortlinarj*  jurudicti<>n, 
a  proviso  was  made  that  the  act  should  not  confirm  the 
canons  of  1640.  This  daoaa  aiakes  void  tbe  ngrat 
confirmation.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  canons 
should  be  made  in  a  convocation,  the  Parliament  sit- 
ting; tliat,  Iw  ing  Ml  made,  they  arc  to  ho  i  i'iilirnie<l  hv 
the  sovereign  ;  and  that  without  such  contirmation 
they  do  not  bind  tbe  laihr,  much  leas  any  order  or  mle  . 
made  by  a  bishop  alone,  where  there  is  neither  custom 
nor  canon  for  it.  See  Bum,  Eecletiattical  Ixtv,  A  pp. 
to  vol.  Iv.  The  canons  are  also  given  by  llaniniond, 
The  DeJimtHm$  of  Faith  <md  Camont  tjf  Jii$ciplim^  etc 
(New  York,  1844,  ISmo).  See  Cardwell,  Sgiudalia 
(Oxford,  1842, 2  vols.  8vo") :  Hall,  In/piiry  rm  thr  Canons 
and  ArticUt  (London) ;  Eden,  Chttrch  DidionaTy,  s.  v. ; 
Hool^CAw«ft/M0«is«ar3^t.T.  8eo BiH>LAai»,CHijaca 
or. 

CANONS  OF  TBE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH  (of  America),  the  law  or  discipline  of  that 
Church.  The  canons  are  of  two  kinds :  (1.)  "  The  con- 
stitution and  canons  of  tbe  General  Convention,  form- 
ing a  oode  for  tha  oniform  government  of  every  di<K 
oese  and  eraij  ehnreb ;"  (2.)  **Tbe  eonstitotions  and 
canons  of  the  several  dioceses,  of  force  only  within 
their  several  precincts,  and  generally  suUirdinate  to 
the  power  of  the  General  Convention."  Tbe  eanoas 
are  liable  to  be  repealed  or  altered  l>y  the  sacceasiva 
Conventions.  Tbey  are  given  by  Hammond,  DfjM' 
tUmji  of  Faith  and  Canoni  of  JH.*cip<inr  (N.  York,  1h44, 
p.  2hs  fiq.).  There  is  also  a  iMt/i  sl  of  the  ('atunu  by 
Dr.  Ilawk.^  and  Judge  Hoffman  (X.  Y.  18(K)) ;  see  also 
Hoffman,  TVeoftss  on  the  Iaiw  of  the  PraUitant  FpUeo- 
pat  CkurA  (N.  York,  1860) ;  Digttt  ofiht  CnrK-tn  for 

the  Gorrmmrnt  of  the  Prott-rt'int  F.pi*r<<j}<il  Church,  adopt- 
ed in  the  General  Conventions  of  1869,  lb62,  and  1865 
(Boston,  18W,  8vo>.  Bee  FaonsTAar  Bfiwopai. 
CHoacB. 

CANONS  REGULAR,  a  class  of  mooastfe  orders. 

in  the  IliJinan  Catholio  Church.  The  class  comprifics 
tho!M'  caiiunfl  (q.  v.)  who  not  only  l|ve  in  common,  and 
under  the  »<ame  nala,  but  also  Und  themselves  by  either 
simple  or  solemn  vows,  and  who  therefore  really  consti- 
tute what  is  called  in  the  Roman  Chnrch  a  "  religions" 
order  (see  Okdf.k,  Rki.hhocs).  The  "caiifnis  "  owe 
their  origin  to  Cbrodegang  (q.  x,\  who  established 
them  OB  a  monastic  baab;  bat  after  tiia  leath  eeatary 
the  common  life  begaa  to  eoaao  among  a  large  portion 
of  them*   In  the  elevaattaadtarelfth  centuries  many 
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attaapti  wan  mad*  to  mtora  thdr 

ter,  and  a  namlnsr  of  conffirpations  were  founded. 
The  most  important  among  tbem  were  the  Prcmoo- 
Btratcnseu  (q.  v.),  the  conjjregation  of  St.Genoveva  (q. 
T.)t  St.  Rafiu  (4.  y.)^  and  of  St.  Victor  (q.  v.)  in 
IkanoA,  tbt  GMllMrtiiM  cmmu  (q.  t.)  in  EngUnd,  and 
tin  fTlflTTT  flf  tta  BiOij  CNM,  or  sometimes  also  called 

canons  of  the  Uoly  i>ep- 


ulcbre,  Ct 
AU  tlw 

fbllowvd  dthtf  the  ndo 

ofSt.AupiHtinr.orcom- 
\yo»ad  their  rule  oat  of 
thoM  of  AagiutiM  aad 
Iknedict.  Hmj  irtN 
very  nomeroiu  fai  Eng- 
Laul,  where  they  were 
introduced  aboat  1105, 
and  where  they  had,  at 
the  time  of  their  diuo- 
lution,  176  hou«es  (in- 
cluding thooc  of  the  can- 
one8fte«).  Their  habit 
was  a  kmg  black  cas- 
sock, with  a  white  roch- 
et over  it,  and  over  that 
It  lilack  cloak  and  \uxh1. 


greg&tions  of  regular 
canons  existing  in  Enjjland,  in  virtue  of  a  bull  "of  I^o 
X.  He  ordand  them  to  hold  genend  cbapteia  every 
third  year,  and  to  Teeton'  a  ilgid  diedpltee.  A  fcw 
years  after  they  were  siipprewd,  tojjjethcr  with  nil 
isther  EngliBh  monasteries.  In  Ireland  the  regular 
WBOBB  were  so  numerous  that  they  counted  as  many 
booaea  aa  aU  otiier  opdera  together, 
eelehmted  leftviMn  of  fba  acdar ' 


|t«gdar  eaaeu  (q.T.),  obewTlag  fha  rah  ef  tLAn* 

gustine,  and.living  in  common.  They  are  first  found 
in  the  sevexitli  century.  They  took  no  solemn  vows, 
tut  were  to  remain  unmarried,  were  genemlly  gov- 
erned hy  an  abbeia,  and  were  under  Um  apiritual  di- 
recCtoo  of  the  eanona.  Theeefcmaleaoeiettee,  like  the 
canons  (q.  v.).  fell  into  irregnlarities ;  gave  up  the 
common  life,  and  their  property  fell  mostly  into  the 
hands  of  the  nobility,  who  provided  for  some  of  thdr 
daaghten  by  canonical  livings,  fieformed  oongrega* 
tlooa  were  frequently  institated,  eonetiniee  fottowfaig 
the  rofnrmod  ron^rt'^ations  of  the  canons,  i-omctinjes 
being  iniJej>endcut  of  them,  lieformattiry  movement* 
were  particularly  extensive  at  the  clu^c  of  the  twelfth 
centny,  when  the  Begbeida  (q.  V.)  and  Begnines  (fy 
made  their  appearanee  la  many  towns  of  the  Ke& 
erlands.  Those  who  did  not  bind  themselves  by  a 
monastic  rulo  were  called  secular  canonesses  (^Catumi^ 
ta  $emlart*,  or  abo  Domedla),  and  they  were  almoit 
exclusive^  found  in  the  institntions  of  noble  ladies. 
Many  of  them  manied  and  then  resigned  their  ben^ 
fices.  Tlio  Reformation  in  Germany  did  not  aliolisb 
the  houses  of  the  canonesses,  but  cliauged  most  of  them 
into  asylums  for  the  unmarried  daughters  of  the  Pro- 
tiisUnt  nobility.  Celebrated  hoojos  ("etiaer")  of 
this  cla.«is  were  at  Gandersheim,  Herlord,  QnedHnbnrg, 
Genirnilo,  etc..  ami  aftor  tlieir  nuMh-l  even  now  Pro- 
In  1619  cardinal  Wol*  j  testant  houses  were  founded  at  Ualle,  AiU  ntiurg^ 
sey  undertook  the  vil-  PVanUbrt,  and  in  other  places,  especially  in  MeckleOF 
ormatkn  of  all  the  con-  luirg  and  Westphalia.    See  Ha^|«t|  (Mm  Mekgitm 

(Paris,  1847),  i,  789. 
Canonlcas,  Ttagtai  who  devoted  thnaadToa  to  dia 


fbre  hefljre  then  weie  monaaterlea  to  receive  tiien; 

ami  callcil  cauirmctr  (canonical  virgins),  because  their 
names  were  enrolled  in  the  canon  or  matricula  of  the 
Church,  that  is,  in  the  catalogne  of  ecclesiastics. 
Om  of  the  most  j  They  diflered  from  the  mooaetic  Tligina  in  tbi«b  thai 
waa  bishop  I  they  lived  iMrtvately  in  their  Ikthen*  hooaet,  and  had 


iTOOfChartroH  1115);  yetlmdidttalfband  an  inde- 
congregation.  The  OoHgngoAm  of  Si.  Imio- 
Oulx,  in  the  DanphinS,  which  waa  founded 
in  1060  by  Gerard  Charbrerios,  spmA  oapeeiaUly  in 
Savoy  and  eonth-eastem  France.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  ci  iitury  they  had  nearly  disap[i.'areii.  The 
superior  of  the  monostory  of  St.  Lawrence^  which  still 
existed^  bore  the  title  of  provoet,  possessed  episcopal 
jurisdiction  in  his  provostry,  and  was  only  dependent 
on  the  pope.  T%e  Cvngregatum  of  Mtvrhach,  in  Alsace, 
was  estaMi-^hed  alwut  I-y  Mano^oM  de  Lutem- 
bach,  and  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  had,  at  one 
time^  about  800  monasteries.  Very  nnmerons  wai  the 
Congregation  of  Arwttuf,  established  about  the  same 
time  by  three  hermit.*,  one  of  whom  was  made  a  cardi- 
nal. It  spread  iivcr  Eii^^l.iiid.  Scotland.  Flanders,  and 
Poland.  A  reformed  congregation  of  the  Regvdar  Can- 
om  tfLtmSm  (eallad  tiM  "  Congregation  of  oar  SaT- 
ioiir'")  was  eatablithed  by  Pierre  Fourier  In  1624,  but 
many  of  the  other  congregations  refused  to  recognize 
it.  The  most  celebrated  and  numerous  of  the  congre- 
gations in  Itahr,  next  to  that  of  Latoran  (see  Latbr- 
ah),  waa  tha  Vemgrtgo^  o/imr  Smiomr  (ofBohgnd)^ 
founded  by  Stephen  Cioni  in  which  possessed,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  three  monasteries  in  the  city 
of  Rome.  Few  orders  of  the  Roman  Church  have  been 
oiftonar  and  more  generally  pervaded  by  groaa  aboaes 
aadeompttoiiattaatiieTesalarcaiiana.  The  greater 
numlier  of  tha  RMIch  congregation.s  were  extinguished 

by  the  Frendl  Revolution.  A  new  congregation  of  1  son  who  has  previously  l>o«n  beatified  (see 
regtilar  canons  "of  the  Sacred  Heart"  (generally  call-  ' cation)  a  saint,  and  enrolling  such  a  one  in 


their  maintenance  from  them,  or,  in  case  of  necessity, 
from  ttie  Church ;  but  the  otjiers  lived  in  communi- 
tiee,  and  vpod  their  own  labor ;  so  that  it  is  now  ont 
of  diqmte^  lays  Bingham,  that,  as  the  ascetics  for  the 
first  three  hundred  years  were  not  monks,  so  neither 
were  the  sacred  virgins  of  the  Church  nuns  confined  to 
a  doiater,  aa  in  after  agat.— Bingham,  Orig.  EocL  hk. 
yii,  ch.  It,  f  1. 

Canonical  honra,  certain  stated  hours  of  the  day 
assigned  to  prayer  and  devotion.  Snch  are  Nocturne, 
Matin^  Lands,  Nones,  Vespers,  and  OompBni.  It  is 
not  known  at  what  period  these  boars  were  settled  in 
the  early  Church.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  di- 
rect prayen  to  be  said  at  dawn,  and  at  the  thinl,  sixth, 
and  ninth  honn,  aa  well  as  at  evening.  In  £ngland 
the  caaoDleal  bom  an  from  eight  to  twetve  la  On 
forenoon,  l>efore  or  after  which  marriage  cannot  law- 
fully be  performed  in  any  church. — Bingham,  Orig. 
Ecdft.  l)k.  xiii,  cti.  ix,  §  8;  Procter  Oa  Cbwaiaa Pr^ 
er,  p.  10.    .S<*e  Hi-.kviaky. 

Canonical  obedience  is  that  submission  which, 
by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  inferior  clergy  are  to  j>ay  to 
their  bishops,  and  merabeia  of  religkraa  orders  to  tiwir 
snpefierai 

Canonlat,  a  ] 
on  Law  (q.  v.). 

CraoniiatlOii,  In  flie  Ronum  and  Greek  chnrdi- 

es,  tho  act  and  cerciouny  of  priH  liitning  a  deceased  p«r- 

Bkatifi- 
the  cata- 
Charch 


•d,  after  tha  abreet  in  Paris  in  which  they  had  their  jlogna  of  saints  to  be  honored.    In  the 
flnt  hooaa,  Ihe  Congregation  of  Piqm)  waa  ftmaded  |  ^a  b  done  by  the  pope  only,  who,  after  1 
in  1828  by  abb6  Coudrin  (see  Picrrs,  Congregatioi^    declares  tho  person  in  question  to  have  led  a  perfect 
of).    See  Helyot,  Ordres  Reliffiaa,  i,  761  sq. ;  Fehr,  life,  and  that  God  hath  worked  miracles  at  his  intaiw 

cession,  eidier  daring  his  life  or  after  bis  death,  and> 
that,  consequently,  he  bi  worthy  to  be  honored  as  a 
saint,  which  implies  permlasjon  to  axhihit  Ua  relics,  to 


■  ifonchtorden,  I,  &5  sq. ;  ii,  27  and  408, 
Ctooneaaea  (C(moiuwai),a  claw  of  ftaula  ocdsia 
in  the  Roman  Chanh,organliBdafk«tta  modal «f  the 
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hnk»  him,  and  to  caMiMto  nan  nd  m  oflea  in  bis 

booor."  In  the  Gretl  Church  the  c»'renu>ny  of  canon- 
iiatiaa  takM  pUoe  ooljr  in  the  presence  of  the  iiatri- 
aith,wht^  bftviac  Mwmlilwl  hit  bishuptt  fur  tiiU  pur- 
pONin  ■jBod,  cMMs  the  tMtbaooiw  of  Um 
b  &Tor  of  the  penon  to  b«  canoniud  to  be 
A  tb'iLi-aml  -witnesses  arc  rHquircil.  I  he  truuble  and 
upeaae  incident  to  tbit  prooeai  are  ao  great  that  can- 
■diilipBi  In  tbo  Bwe  tn  inr. 

lariently  th«  rererence  doe  to  "  mints"  was  thooght 
to  be  foMUcd  by  patting  the  name  of  the  saint  on  the 
Sftcred  Diptrchs,  or  Albttm  Simetiirum,  or  erecting  or- 
atociM  or  chnidMa  nnder  tb«  invocatioii  of  the  aaint. 
"pMoiiiMtfan  fa  tfM  BoBMB  Msw  WW  DotlOioini  be- 
f  re  thr  tpntli  century,  but  some  hoM  that  the  first 
ranonujtion  was  celebrated  by  Leo  III,  A.D.  804; 
Mud,  from  the  cloee  corrcBpondcncp  of  iU  ceremonies 
with  thoM  which  were  n|^»iDed  at  the  apothoMis  or 
*'**r**-'  oflka  aadeiitVliiain, His wHh  great  prob- 
tkBSlj  snpponed  to  derive  it?  oripn  thence.  In  con- 
•eqeence  of  the  multiplicatiun  uf  sainUs  during  the 
Dark  A^c^  thi<  ciinonizing  of  any  deceased  Christians 
ma  (wohibitad  bj  •  toleiim  onUoanoe  in  tlM  ninth 
ctntuy,  anleai  It  were  done  wKh      eoneeat  of  the 

Ulhep.  This  edif  t  occa«innrd  a  new  acc^^sion  of 
power  to  the  Roman  ponliir,  a.i  it  ultimately  vested  in 
Um  the  exclasivc  right  of  canonizing  whomsoeyer  he 
John  XY  WM  tfao  fint  pope  who  eneiciied 
ri^  and  whe^  In  fbo  ymr  MS,  wKh 
r,  enrolled  Udalric,  bishop  of  Angt«burg, 
:  IIm  namber  of  the  saints.  Before  a  beatified 
i  en  bo  OHMOlMd  four  consistories  are  held.  In 
Oeifit  tbo  popo  oBoaei  the  polilkn  of  the  poitiao  »• 
fMiliBf  the  eanooltatfcm  to  bo  emahied  bj  tbree 

eolilllia  of  the  rota,  and  directs  the  cardinal!^  to  revise 
aO  the  neoeasary  instruments ;  in  the  eecond  the  car- 
dinals  report  the  matter  to  the  Roman  pontiff ;  in  tbe 
third,  wldch  il  •  pablic  coiuistory,  the  cardinals  pay 
fteir  edontkm  to  the  pope.  One  person,  called  the 
dfril's  a.lviKato.  sayr«  nil  ho  rriii  a);:iin^«t  the  fierson  to 
be  caaooised,  rataea  doubts  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
■indaa  aald  to  be  wioogliC  bjr  him,  and  expoaea  any 
want  of  formality  in  the  procedure.  It  is  said  that 
fte  ingenuity  and  eloquence  of  the  devil's  advocate 
Marly  prevented  the  canonization  of  cardinal  Ikirro- 
■ia  im  Uio  seTcntaenth  oentmy.  But  another  advo- 
cate aakaa  n  pompeoa  oratioB  fa  pndaa  of  ^  panon 

who  l«  to  be  cre:it«^d  n  (iaint,  in  whic-h  he  lar^jely  ex- 
patiates on  the  miraclex  suid  to  have  been  wrought  by 
Um,  and  even  pretends  to  know  firom  what  motiTea  he 
acted.  In  tbo  fixnth  and  last  oooaistacy,  the  pope, 
barfof  eonTonad  all  tta  eaidlaala,  oidara  tbe  refwrt 
oonremin;^  the  deceased  to  be  read,  and  then  proceeds 
to  take  their  votes,  whether  be  is  to  be  canonized  or 
not  Previcnisly  to  pronouncing  the  sentence  declar- 
^  the  beatified  party  to  be  a  sdnt,  tbo  popo  nakes  a 
•otemn  protestation  that,  by  this  act  of  canonhation, 
he  d'>e-'«  not  intend  to  do  anytliinj;  contrari'  to  faith,  or 
to  the  C*tholic  [KomishJ  Church,  or  to  the  honor  of 
Ged.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  cereiDonj  tbe 
cbntb  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  ia  bong  with  tapestry,  on 
which  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  tbe  pope,  and  of  the 
•overdgn  or  prince  who  desires  the  canonizi^ion,  and 
b  also  brilliantly  illuminated.  Thousands  of  devout 
■Miutita  of  tfM  Bemidi  OMnranioB  flU  that  capadooa 
f-^i'irp.  e.i;:er  to  profit  by  fne  intercessions  of  the  new 
(■aint  with  the  Almighty.  During  the  ceremony  of 
csoonizin^.  the  pope  and  canlinals  are  all  ilrc-st  d  in 
vbita.  The  expenaea,  which  are  very  considerable, 
daiy«Ted  by  die  royal  or  princely  panenafla  at 
request  the  beatified  porwrn  i«  enrolled  among 
the  saint?.  Tbe  cost  of  canonizing  the  oainU  Pedro 
da  Akantara  and  Maria  Maddalena  di  V&zzi,  under 
of  Qomant  IX,  amounted  to  atxtyofoor 
I  •endP*  (er  doUara)  (Eadie,  Eeekt.  Ltet,  a.  t.). 
No  person  can  be  canonized  until  at  least  fifty  years 
tfter  ilfoih^  nor  if  he  be  believed  to  have  passed  into 


purgatory,  nor  If  Iw  bo  a  baptlaed  InlhBt  dead  be<bra 

reaclung  years  of  discretion,  except  in  ca-si-s  df  nmrlN  r- 
dom.  The  act  of  beatificution  precedes  that  of  canon* 
ization.    See  DKATiricATiOK. 

Tba  wocahtoof  *«CMM«laad  aaiata"  ia  enjoined  by 
the  Comcn  or  TVeot  (Sees,  xxv,  Ho  mvceatiow,  etc.). 

Many  liomanists  have  declared  against  thh  sii].ir.«ti. 
tion ;  and  the  Protestant  churdMS  reject  it  as  idola- 
trous. Canonization  k  a  relie  ti  Fajaiilaw  In  the 
thirteenth  century  a  Dualist  cane  very  near  being 
canonized.  In  1269  there  died  at  Ferran  a  wealthy 
citizen,  Armunno  Pungilovo,  whose  extraoniinarj- 
charities  endeared  him  to  the  foot,  while  hi*  austeie 
and  exemplary  IHb  prutiired  him  a  general  repatation 
of  sanctity.  lie  was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  in  the 
presence  uf  an  immense  crowd,  who  lamented  their 
benefactor;  and  such  was  the  public  veneration  that 
miradea  were  aoon  wxobght,  or  apoearad  to  be,  on  tba 
spot  viMia  Iw  waa  bwrlad.  An  utar  waa  bnllt  ovor 
his  remnino,  and  wtafnes  were  erected  in  his  honor 
throughout  tbe  churdicM  of  tbe  diocese.  The  bishop 
and  chapter  of  Ferrara  ])roceeded  to  an  investigation 
of  the  miracles  wrought  at  hia  tomb,  aa  a  preliminaiy 
step  to  applying  for  bla  «monitatfc>o,  and  pfofesaad 
themselves  sati.*fied  of  the  veracity  of  persdtis  who  tes- 
tified that  they  had  themselves  been  cured — rome  of 
blindness,  others  of  {mralysis.  What  was  the  general 
oonatemirtion  when  the  Dominican  ./^Idobiaodini,  in- 
qnMtor  genanl  of  Lonbardy,  brought  fStwtnA  ina> 
Fif>tilt1c  evidence  that  the  decease«l  wa.s  a  nn  n  J  i  r  of 
the  Catbarists  (q.  v.);  that  his  honse  had  l>cen  for 
years  the  asylum  of  their  teachers;  and  that  he  bad 
both  nceired  and  adminiatared  the  tonw/gaiewhiBi  (q. 
T.).   Tbe  clerpy  of  Forara  were  alowly  and  anwdl. 

in^'ly  n  nvim  I'll,  tlie  jutijile  not  at  all;  but,  after  re- 
peated investigations,  and  a  delay  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  those  remains,  which  had  well-nigh  been  pro- 
posed to  the  adoration  of  the  fUthftil,  were  dog  op  with 
ignominy  and  burned  to  ashea.  See  Heilmann,  Coi- 
S'crafui  Snntorrim,  etc.  (Hal.  1754,  4to);  Elliott,  Zliefta- 
eation  of  Jiomaaitm^  bfc.  iv,  ch.  iv ;  Hurd,  Rtligiemt 
JlUa$  tmd  Ctremomm,  S44;  Ferraris,  Promia  liiUiotkt. 
ea,  B.  T.  Teneratio  Sanctorum,  ix,  119  sq. ;  Chemni- 
tius,  Examen  Conril.  Tridtnt.  pt.  ii,  loc.  6 :  pt.  iii,  loc. 
4;  IIiTzr.j;,  Jital-FfKyUi'jhhIif.y'i],  n2fi ;  Eadie,  Aolt 
DicUunury,  b.  v.  ;  Hook,  Ch.  LHctumnnj,  s.  v. 

Canopy  {Ktiwvttov,  from  KU)vw\i/,  a  gnat ;  Vulg. 
eonopeiifli) :  (1)  In  the  O.  T.  the  term  employed  for  the 
ban ging  of  tbo  coach  of  Holofemea  (Jaditb  x,  21 ;  ziii, 
9;  xvi,  19),wlieraaloi»ltoeeiinta1]ioBlUo,al1kaii|^ 
perhaps,  from  the  "pillars"  of  the  litter  dr^cribad  fa 
Cant,  iii,  10,  it  may  tie  argued  that  its  equipa(.'e  woold 
incfado  n  eanopy.  It  probably  retained  the  mosquito- 
nets  or  cmtains  in  whicb  tba  nana  origfaatad,  a^ 
though  its  description  (Jodltii  X,  tl)  betisyt  taxniy 
and  display  rnllicr  than  mich  nimplc  usefulness.  Va^ 
ro  {R.  It.  ii,  10,  b)  uses  the  term  {qutr  in  nmoj  < jurenf) 
of  languid  woBian  Tery  much  as  the  \HH<k  <  t  Jiidith 
(avairavofuvoc  .  .  ,  ly  Tt^  mtmml^')  describes  the 
position  of  a  luxurious  general.  (For  &Tther  classical 
illustration,  see  Smith,  />iVr.  nf  Ant.  h.  v.  Conopeum.) 
It  might  poaiibly  be  asked  why  Judith,  whose  business 
waa  to  aaeapa  wttboot  dday,  aboold  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  pull  down  the  canopy  on  tbe  body  of  Holo- 
femes  ?  Probably  it  was  an  instance  of  the  Hebrew 
notion  that  blood  shouM  l  e  instantly  covered  (romp. 
2  Sam.  zx,  12;  Levit.  zvii,  18)  rsee  Bujouj,  and  for 
this  purpose  dwli^  baddtoff  of  i|fifa  waa  inadeqnate. 
See  Bki>.  Tent  Ihmitnre  also  Is  naturally  lighter, 
even  wben  moat  luxurious,  than  that  of  a  palace,  and 
thus  a  woman's  hand  might  unfix  it  tnm  tiw  pfllait 
without  much  difficolty .--Smith,  a.  v. 

(2)  In  oecladaaHnil  nao,  aaa  BAUUOBiir. 

Canstoin,  Kakl  Hit.DxnRAia>,  HarqvIa  ti,  waa 
bora  Aag.  lA,  1687,  at  Lindenbni^ ,  in  Germany,  stud- 
ied law  at  Franklbrt  oo  tba  Oder,  traveiled  much  in 
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Eorofw,  and  In  IflSB  wti  ■ppohitod  pa^^  of  0m  «laelor  jfa  abo  called  bjr  aome  eecleaiaitical  wiltm  konkaiim, 

of  Bruntlenburf^.  He  afterward  served  as  a  volunteer  It  is  also  i  ailed  nijmphirum,  KoXr^iliuov,  both  of  which 
in  the  Netherlands.    A  dangerous  sickness  obliged  sii^iiifv  a  futintuin.    TertuUian  exposes  the  absurdity 


him,  to  leAve  the  military  aerrice,  and  led  him  to  a  rc- 
ligiooa  Ufa,  in  which  he  waa  greatly  helped  by  Spener 
(q.  T.).  Hia  wish  to  spread  the  Bible  among  the  poor 
lad  hfan  to  form  the  idi  .i  of  ]>rliitiug  it  with  stcTeotyiie 
plafeei.  Thai  originated  thu  famous  institution,  called 
in  Gwnan  Dk  OoBuMweAe  Bibfiamtalt,  He  lived  to 
see  100,000  Testaments  and  40,000  Bibles  sold  from 
the  establishment.  It  is  still  continned  on  a  very 
large  scalo ;  thu  ln>ik-i  art!  furnisliod  at  ro^t  jirires 
(aboat  twenQr>five  ceota  for  the  Bible  and  ei^bt  for 
fbe  Taatamao*).  Up  to  UM,  4,612,000  Biblea  and 
2,630,000  Testaments  had  been  sold.  He  edited  a 
Harmmie  dtr  A  ErnngtligUn  (2d  ed.  1727,  fol.),  and 


of  men  goin;;  to  prayers  with  waahed  hands  wliilethey 
retained  a  filthy  spirit  and  polluted  sonl.  Some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  writers  pretend  to  justify  their  asa  of 

hoi}'  WLittT  friiin  tlie  existence  of  tlii!<  aiii  icnt  custttm. 
It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  it  owe«  its  origin  to 
the  Grecian  rite  called  wtfxf  ^vrV/pia,  or  luslraJ  ifriai^ 

linff$. — Bingham,  Orrr/.  Frrlr.i.  hlc.  viii,  ch.  ili,  §  (1,  7. 

Cantb5raa  (K«»'ji/fj<jf,),  a  person  montioned  by 
Joscpluis  (.Inf.  XX,  1,  3)  as  having  been  deposeil  from 
the  Jawiah  high^prioathood  by  Uarod,  king  of  Cbakia, 
to  make  room  for  Joseph,  tne  ion  of  Cana,  A.D.  45; 

he  is  elftcwhorn  {Ant.  xix,  6,  2)  identified  with  the 
SiMOH  (q.  V.)  who  had  before  enjoyed  that  honor. 


also  wrote  L/Un^f^MchrMynff  Spmers  (Life  of  Spener),  the  mn  of  (Simon,  the  son  ©0  Boithius,  fatlMr4»law 


the  edition  of  which  by  Imagj^  1740,  oontains  a  biog 
npliy  of  Canatafn,  who  dM  at         Aug.  U,  1719. 

8aa  iihn  Xirmeyer,  Genrhichte  der  CbatMbM^  BiM- 
anttdii  I  H  tile,  1827,  8vo);  Plath,  LAm  von  Ctautdn 
(IhOI,  Hvo);  Ikrtram,  Giarhuhtf  der  Ca$utein$chrn  Bi- 
bdmttaU  X1868,  8vo) ;  Jakrhuekerf.  Jknttehe  Theolo- 
gie,  ix,  89S. — Hbofcr,  ifaav.  Btog.  OhMe,  Till.  510; 
Herzog,  JSeotAMyUpAKa,  11,  55S. 


Canterbury  (Cantu/trtn  Dorabrmum),  the  capital 
of  the  county  o(  Kent,  a  cathedral  city  and  the  sent  of 
an  archl'ishup,  who  is  the  metro|H)litan  of  all  Eniiland. 
It  ia  56  milea  from  London,  E.S.E.,  on  the  road  to  Do- 
vw.  Whan  Avf^oatfaM  boeaoM  ardiUahop  of  tUa  aee, 
A.D.  697,  king  Ethelhcrt  granted  his  (vnlace  hero  to  the 
arehbbhop  and  his  monks,  who  thereupon  liegan  to 
build  a  monastery,  converting  an  ancient  church  in  the 
neighborhood  (aaid  to  hava  been  used  by  the  Boman 
Cbrialiana)  into  hia  eathadral  ehnreb.  Cnthhert,  the 
eleventh  archbishop,  A.D.  7-10,  adileil  n  rhiireh  to  the 
east  of  this.  In  the  course  of  ages  it  received  numcr- 
ooa  additions,  until  it  assumed  its  present  magnificent 
fmn.  Among  thoae  who  helped  to  repair,  enlarge, 
•nd  rabaUd  it  wara  arohbbhops  Odo'(A.D.  940),  Lan- 
Ikanc  (1070),  and  An^'lm  (lo:»;0.  In  1171  the  choir 
ma  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  order  to  the  rebuilding 
of  it  a  number  of  French  tad  Bagllah  artificers  were 
•anuDoaed.  Among  the  fonnar  waa  a  certain  William 
of  Sena,  and  to  Mm,  a  man  of  nal  fgnAta,  the  work 
was  intrusted.  The  church  waa ridi In  relics:  Plege- 
niun<l  had  brought  hitlier  the  body  of  the  martyr  Hla- 
sius  from  Rome;  tiiere  were  the  relics  of  St.  \Vilfred, 
St.  Dunstan,  and  St.  £lpbaice ;  the  murder  of  Thomu 
Backet  (q.  V.)  t<K<k  place  in  the  north  transept.  Dee. 
29,  1170.  The  total  exterior  len;:th  of  the  c;ithf  dral 
is  5t5  feet,  by  16(>  in  breadth  at  the  eastern  transept. 
The  crypt  is  of  greater  eztOBt  tad  loftiav— owing  to 
tlia  choir  being  raiaad  Inr  aaawwa  atapa  at  the  east 
end— than  any  odier  in  En^^Iand.  The  archbishop  of 
Cant  r'liiry  is  primate  of  all  T'n^lind,  iiietrdpolitan, 
and  tir.'^t  |»eer  of  the  realm.  lie  ranlu  next  to  royalty, 
and  (Towns  the  sovereign.  His  aceleaiaatical  province 
incluiles  all  England,  except  the  six  northern  coontieB. 
Among  his  privileges,  he  can  confer  degrees  in  divin^ 
ity,  law,  an<l  medicine.  His  seats  arc  at  Ijirabeth  and 
Addington  Park.  He  is  patron  of  149  livings.  The 
preaent  archbishop  is  Charles  Thoaiaa  Longlay,  timna- 
lated  to  the  see  in  1HG2.— ljindnn,&e{.^W<CnMPy,  a. 
v.  i  Chambers,  EMydojxtdia,  s.  v. 

Oanthima  (a  cap  or  p^ff)-  Tn  the  atrlmn  of  an- 
cient chnri  lio-i  there  was  i onmniily  a  fountain  or  cis- 
tern, in  w  liich  worshipjiers  could  wash  their  hands  and 
&oes  lK>forc  entering  the  church.  Eusebius  aays  that 
in  the  court  over  against  the  church  were  placed  foun- 
titaa  (Kpifvat)  of  water,  as  symbob  of  purification,  for 
such  to  wash  as  entered  into  the  church  (/>  Ornf.  r.  xi). 
Paulinua,  bishop  of  Kola,  colb  thb  fountain  caulh'inu 
CifylA  nil,  ad  Sever.).  In  acme  placea,  according  to 
Dafteana,  the  fountain  was  surrounded  with  lions, 
I  noailu  water  apoutad ;  wlianco  the  place 


of  Herod  the  Croat  (Ant.  8).    See  IIigh-priest. 

Canticle  {*ong),  appKd  commonly  to  socrad 
aonga  chanted  in  the  Cfaiudi,  aaeh  a«  tin  AMMJUia. 

Can'ticles,  or  Solomon's  Song  (called  in  vcr. 
1  Siir  katkSlurim\  W^yvtn  'i'^p,  Sonff  of  the  Songt^ 
a  Heh.  aaperhtlve;  Sept.  ^^9^  Aafutnav,  Volg.  ^^n> 

tieum  Capticorum),  entitled  in  the  A.  V.  "The  Sosa 
or  SoLOMOX."  No  l>ook  of  the  O.  T.  hius  l>een  the 
subject  of  more  varied  criticism,  or  l>ecn  more  fre- 
quently aeleetad  for  aeparato  translation  than  this  lit- 
tle poem.  It  b  one  of  tiie  Hve  mfgittedk  or  rolls  placed 
in  most  .Jewish  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  imnieeliately 
after  the  Pentateuch,  but  in  the  Heb.  printed  copies  it 
constitutes  the  fourth  of  the  Ketubim  or  Haffioffrojtha 
(q.  v.).  (Sea  Oavldaon  in  Homa'a  Jiilni.  new  ed.  ii, 
790  sq.)   See  Biblk. 

I.  Author  and  Diil<-. — Tiy  tlio  TT<^)irew  title  it  is  as- 
crilied  to  Solomon;  and  so  in  all  the  versions,  and  by 
the  majority  of  Jewish  and  Chliatlan  writers,  ancient 
and  modem.  In  fact,  if  wo  except  a  few  of  the  Tal- 
mndtcal  writer*  (Baba  Batkra,  R.  Mosea  Kimchi ;  see 
Gray's  A"*^),  who  assit;neil  it  to  the  age  i  f  lit  zekiah, 
there  is  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice  down  to  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  More  recent  criticism,  however, 
bos  called  in  qoeatkm  this  dcefv-rootcd  and  well-accred- 
ited tradition.  Among  English  scholars  Kennicott, 
among  Gennau  Eichhorn  and  RosenmQller,  regard  the 
poem  as  belonging  to  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Kennicott,  DUs.  i,  p.  20-22;  Eichhorn,  Im^gogm  in  V. 
T.  pt.  iii,  §  647,  p.  531  sq.,  2d  ed. ;  Rosenm.  SchiJ.  m 
V.  T.)  Kennicott  based  his  opinion  upon  the  uniform 
laaertion  of  the  in  all  tlie  ooplai^  in  tlie  name  of  David 
(T'^'T).  The  name,  however,  occurs  only  once  (iv,  4) ; 
and  the  insertion  of  the  letter  in  this  solitary  instance  b 
eaailyaeeeonted  Hat  hyaenppoaed  error  in  tnuiaciiptlon. 
At  any  rate,  the  insertion  of  the  **  would  not  bring  the 
Canticles  »o  fur  down  as  the  time  of  Ezra,  since  we  find 
the  same  peculiarity  in  IIos.  iii,  5,  and  Amos  vi,  5  (Go> 
aenioa,  rAewnir.  s.  v.)  The  charge  of  Choldabm  haa 
been  ▼igorously  pressed  by  Ro^nm&ller,  and  espe^ 
cially  by  Eichhorn.  Hut  Ges^  nius  i/ffh.  f.'r.  ^  '>)  ns- 
signs  the  book  to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature, 
and  tracaa  **tha  few  solitary*  Cbaldaisma"  which  occur 
in  the  writinga  of  that  age  to  the  hands  of  Chaldae 
copyists.  Geseniua  haa  moreover  suggested  an  im- 
portniit  <!i>tin(tion  between  ChaMni^inH  and  diahctie 
variations  indigenous  to  !lhrthcm  Palestine,  where  he 
conjectarea  that  Judges  and  Canticles  were  compoaed. 
The  application  of  this  principle  b  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate n|ost  of  the  Chaldobma  alleged  by  Eichhorn  (e. 
g.  IS  for  *^^^!t) ;  wlitte  the  occurrence  of  similar  fonna 
in  Phoenician  affords  an  indication  of  other  intmsiTa 
forces  besides  the  Anuniean  acting  upon  the  Biblical 
Hebrew.  Nor  is  the  su(;^restion  of  (icseniu-*  that  the 
book  waa  written  in  Northern  Paleatina,  and  conao- 
quently  tinged  with  a  local  ooloring,  ineaniiatent 
with  the  opinion  which  places  it  among  the  "one  thou- 
sand and  five"  aonga  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv,  32). 
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Omp.1  Kings  he,  19  wffli  f  dmn.  tHI,  6,  wbera  fha  | 

baQdinj^!!  of  Lcliaiion  arc  tk'ciiiedly  contrasted  with 
thote  oif  Jcrusaleiu,  and  ure  nut,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
tasAld  with  tb«  "  booae  uf  the  forest  of  LabuKm"  (1* 
UifiTfi,  S),  wbkh  WW  probably  in  Jcrawlcnw  By 
tfatte  oimiMfiion  of  tbcM  passagw  trftti  Bobfawon 

{Bibl.Rti.  Vii,  441),  ■who  dcscrilies  remiiins  of  masjivc 
boiUisga  U  still  standing  un  Lebanon,  it  will  up))eur 
ftalMblt  thafc  Solomon  had  at  least  a  hanting-«eat 
MiMnrhara  oa  tb*  alopea  of  that  (oofflpw 
Curt.  tr.  9).  In  muih  «  Tetraot,  and  imdor  ^o  Influ- 
ence of  ita  scenery,  and  the  lan^Miapo  of  tin'  >^iirround- 
iag  pauantry,  he  may  have  written  Can  tides.  Ar- 
tiiikalljr  tUa  wvM  have  boon  io  keeping  with  the 
general  conditions  of  paatoial  poetiy.  In  oar  own 
Un^rnsf^  sach  compositions  an  not  imfreqnently  ac- 
tfniiniodated  to  rustic  ideas,  and  sometimes  U>  provin- 
cial dialects.  If,  moreover,  it  should  be  urged  that 
ClnUaiHiis  ara  not  provincialisms,  it  may  be  replied 
tka  Solomoa  eoold  scarcely  be  Jf^orant  of  the  Ara- 
■Mo  Utemtore  of  his  own  tiflM,  and  tliat  he  may 
have  con«ciuu»lv  used  it  te  Hi*  pOlpOM  «f  auriduuent 
(Gttm.JIt6.Gi.  %  2,  i). 

Tlw  titia,  Choogh  it  is  poorfblf  tao  flattariDg  to  have 
come  from  the  liand  of  Solomon,  must  have  existed 
in  tlie  copy  used  by  the  Sept,,  and  coniwquently  can 
Uy  claim  to  a  respectable  anti(iuity.  The  moral  nr- 
,  pot  fbrwaid  by  tlw  supporters  of  the  most  re- 
I  Ulaial  latBrpwtitfoni  and  baaad  V|I0B  CIm  improlv 
ability  of  Solomon's  criminaf  in^  Mf— (sec  WUiw), 
is  not  very  conclusive.  Even  on  the  theory  of  those 
iilHpntan  his  jcooduct  might  be  traced  to  a  spirit  of 
patmm  aalframisation;  ud,  at  any  rata,  it  need  not 
ba  exalted  aborv  tiie  rtandard  whidi  mw  lUtely  to 
Jpori'h  in  the  atmonphoro  of  a  court  stich  as  his.  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  seems  unnecessar}'  to  depart  from 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  lielircw  title. 

Sappoaing  tha  data  fixed  to  the  reign  of  Solamon, 
gnat  ingondly  liaa  baen  employed  by  the  RaUdaical 
•nd  M.nie  Cliristian  writers  in  determining  at  what  pe- 
riod of  that  nioiKiTch's  life  the  poem  was  written  (see 
Bntt  Bpf  p*.  Pnef.  ad  Cant.).  Tha  poink  at  issue 
Hans  to  have  been  wlMtlwr  «■  aw  fiiiBiiUid 

■fUr  his  fidl.    If  be  did,  it  was  eontanded  Oat  Oa 

nj^ne**  of  windom  exhibited  in  the  Son|^  -ecmod  the 
BStotal  growth  of  such  an  experience ;  if  he  did  not, 
H  vaa  orged  that  no  aClier  than  a  apfadbnliy-minded 
■sn  eoald  have  composed  such  a  poem,  and  that 
tberefore  it  mnst  have  been  written  while  Solomon ! 
was  still  the  cherished  of  God.  Then,  a^^ain.  it  was  a 
awoted  point  whether  the  compoaition  was  Iho  product 
ti  Mimaa^M  aaatored  wiaflom,  «r  the  fresh  ontbnrrt 
af  bis  warm  and  pasnonate  yonth ;  whether,  in  fact, 
the  master  element  of  the  poem  were  the  literal  form 
or  the  alltfforicnl  meaning?.  In  either  view  of  its  in- 
tapntation,  lioweTer,  the  only  liiatorical  occasion  in 
tbi  Mb  «r  Soknaon  fir  a  poam  raa  ttii  la  Ma  mairlaga 
with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  B.C.  1008  (1  Kings  iU, 
1);  a  reference  that  ia  strongly  corroljorated  by  the 
pnhehle  date  of  Psalm  xlv,  which  indeed  may  be  ro> 
gnded  aa  tlie  ixgr  ol  tlw  Cantkiea  themselves.  An 
flU  eomineatator  (Woken,  WUtamb.  1729)  holds  that 
the  \  rh\p  was  "Nicanle,"  the  cpieen  (C  Shdji,  and 
that  '•he  formed  a  connubial  intimacy  with  Solomon 
durinii  her  stay  in  Palestine.    See  Solomos. 

II.  Form.  —  This  question  Is  not  absolutely  deter- 
niaed  by  the  Hebrew  title.  The  rendering  of  I'p 
B^«|£i_l,  Mutia— d  ijgr  fllmenti  (La.  BA.},  "nrics 
''f  K'Tt;^"  (cnmp.  Tupi'i,  chain),  and  adopted  by  Paul - 
ui.  Good,  and  other  commentators,  can  scarcely  com- 
ptt  with  that  of  Gesenius,  "  Song  of  Songs,  L  e.  the 
Mit  beatitiful  of  songs"  (comp.  Psa.  xlv,  1,  ^'''^ 
n'J^'I'J^  ''ft  delightful  song;"  comp.  also  'Ilicocr.  /dy/. 
fl^  vpovfiXic  |iiXoc).  Tba  non-continoHy  which 
Mar  critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  tu  tnm  being 
amodem  disooveiy  (comp.  the  Lat.  "Oantica cantico- 


nnn,**  and  tba  Clialdea  paraphraael*  *'  tba  songs  and 

hymn*'  \\  hirh  Solomon,  the  prophet,  the  king  of  Israel, 
uttered  in  the  spirit  of  proplie>  v  before  the  Lord"). 
Ghislerius  (ItUh  centurj)  consiiK  r.  <l  ii  a  liranKi  in  five 

acta.  One  of  tha  first  aeparate  ttaoalationa  puUiahad 
in  En^and  ia  entiOed  "Tba  Canticlea,  or  Bahdea  of 

Solomfin,  in  English  metre"  (1510);  and  in  1596  ap- 
peared Solomon's  Song  in  eight  eclogues,  by  J.  M. 
[Jervase  Markham] ;  the  ■mriMT  of  eclogues  in  this 
latter  pradoction  being  tlw  aanw  aa  tlut  of  tlw  idylls 
into  wliidi  tba  tiooic  waa  alkerwaid  vided  by  Jalm. 
Down  to  tlie  iHtii  cetitur>',  however,  ywCMilidaawece 
generally  regarded  as  continuous. 

Gregory  Nazianzus  calls  it  "a  bridal  dramatic 
song"  (yttiiduiv  ipa/id  r«  kcu  ^afta).  According  to 
Patrick,  it  la  a  ''pastoral  edogne"  or  a  "dramatic 
poem;"  ai  lording  to  Lowth,  "an  epithalamium.  or 
6a^0Tvc  nuptiiilifl  of  a  pastoral  kind."  Micbaelis  and 
Roaenmbller,  while  differing  aa  to  Ha  intarpratation, 
agree  In  making  it  continuous,  "  carmen  amatorium." 
A  modified  continuity  was  suggested  by  Ikissuct,  who 
divided  the  Song  into  seven  parts,  or  scenes  of  a  pasto- 
ral drama,  corresponding  with  the  aoven  days  of  the 
Jawiab  nnptial  acfcmeny  (I^owtb,  Pnltct.  zsx).  Be^ 

suet  is  followed  by  f'nlmet,  Percy,  Williams,  and 
Lowth  ;  but  his  division  is  impugned  by  Taylor 
{Friiffm.  Oiliiitl).  who  proptises  one  of  six  days,  and 
considers  the  drama  to  be  foit-mtgptialf  not  oato>«ig»> 
liiii;aaitlaaxpiainadby  Boaanet.  (Sea  below.)  Tbe 

entire  inqitinl  fhefiry  has  been  severely  hnndlcd  l.y  ,1. 
]».  Mi<  haclis,  anti  tiic  literal  school  of  interpreters  in 
general.  Michaelis  attacks  the  first  day  of  Boasnet, 
and  involTea  in  ita  deatmetian  tbe  remaining  six  (KeL 
ai  tautk  Pnd,  xxzl).  It  ebonld  be  obeerred  that 
Lowth  makes  it  a  drama,  but  only  of  the  minor  kind, 
i.  e.  dramatic  as  a  dialogue,  and  therefore  not  more 
dramatic  than  an  idyll  of  Theocritos  or  a  satire  9t 
Horace.  Tlw  lact  is  that  be  waa  unable  to  diaeovcr  m 
plot;  end  it  eeeme  deer  ttat  if  the  only  dramatie  ele> 
ment  in  Canticles  l>c  the  dialo|j;ue,  the  rich  jia'-toral 
character  of  its  scenery-  and  allusions  renders  tbe  term 
drama  hm  andknUe  than  that  of  14(0.  Bossuel, 
iKnrefier,  extravagantly  daima  it  •  lagolar  dsuna, 
witb  all  tlw  proprietiae  of  tiw  dearie  modd;  and  if 
with  Lowth  we  recognise  a  chorus  com[il<  t.  l\  syii.|  a- 
thetic  and  assistant,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  we  can 
avoid  calling  the  poem  a  drama :  but  in  all  the  tran^ 
lationa  of  the  aUegorical  school  which  are  based  upon 
the  dramatic  idea,  the  interference  of  the  chorus  is  so 
infrequent  or  so  indefinite,  the  absence  of  anything 
like  a  dramatic  progress  and  development  sufiicient  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  cboiraa  la  so  evident,  that  the 
strongly-marked  idyUic  soenety  could  not  far  outweigh 
the  scarcely  perceptible  elements  of  dramatic  inten- 
tion. The  idyllic  theory  U  confirmed  by  the  use  of  a 
similar  form  among  the  Arabians,  under  the  name  of 
"  Caaaidee*'  (Sir  W.  Jones,  Pom.  At.  OommML  Hi). 

By  the  reactionary  allegorlets,  of  whom  Rosen  m  Oi- 
ler may  be  considered  the  representative,  the  .Song  of 
Solomon  has  either  been  made  absolutely  continuous, 
or  has  been  divided  with  reference  to  its  spiritual 
meaning  tatber  tben  ite  ezlemel  farm  (e.  g.  Hengw 
stenberg  and  Prof  Ptirrowes"). 

The  supposition  tliat  the  Canticles  supplied  a  model 
to  Theocritus  seems  based  on  merely-  verbal  coincl- 
dencee,  each  ea  could  scarcely  fisil  to  occur  between 
two  wrltere  ttpadoral  poetry  (oomp.  Oant.  i,  9;  vi, 
10,  with  Theocr.  xviii,  30,  36;  Cant,  iv,  11,  with 
Thcocr.  XX,  26,  27 ;  Cant,  \-iil,  6,  7,  with  Theocr.  xxiii, 
23-26 ;  see  other  passagea  In  Pol.  Syn. ;  Lowth,  Pral. ; 
Gray's  Keg).  In  tbe  eeewitlel  mattaie  ot/bem  and  of 
eddetJ  taadilng  flw  raeemUanee  doae  not  exluk. 

III.  yftiininfj. — The  schools  of  interpretation  may 
t)c  divided  int^>  three :  the  atjfstical,  or  tgjpictU;  the 
Uprmral,  and  the  liter<d. 

1.  The  myitieal  interpretation  ia  properly  an  offshoot 
of  the  aUegoricalf  and  proboblly  owes  its  origin  to  the 
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which  %as  felt  of  supplying  «  Ukral  buis 
for  the  speculatioiu  of  the  allegorists.  This  basis  is 
either  the  marria^^  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter, or  his  mjirriaj^o  with  an  I-rai  liti.tl»  wuman,  the 
Sholamite.  The  former  (.talten  togutber  with  Uar- 
nmr^s  wMiao)  wm  the  IStTorite  oplQlon  of  <h«  aqriti- 
cal  interpreters  to  the  end  of  th*  18th  century :  the 
latter  has  obtained  fiince  its  introduction  by  Good 
(18U3).  The  mystical  interpretation  makes  its  first 
•ppeurance  in  Oiigen,  who  wrote  a  volumiooiu  com- 
mentary upon  tba  Ctattclea.  Its  Uteral  beeie,  ninna 
the  mystical  appUortloD,  is  condemned  hy  Theodoret 
(A. I).  420).  It  reappears  in  Abulpharai^ius  (1226f> 
VlSfi),  and  was  received  by  Grotias.  As  involving  a 
Uter^  baaU,  it  waa  Teliemiaiitljr  obiJoetad  to  by  Sano* 
tiaa,  Dnriiam,  and  Calovfot,  bat  approtad  of  and  aya- 
tematized  by  Bossuet,  imlnrsed  by  Ix>wth,  and  lused 
for  the  purpose  of  translation  by  Percy  and  Williams. 
Tba  aigMMati  «f  OMtovios  prevented  its  taking  root 
fai  Qarmaajt  and  tba  aabatltatlon  iqr  Good  of  an  Is- 
laeKtbh  fbr  an  BsTpdaa  bride  haa  not  saTed  the  gen- 
eral tht'iirv  from  tlio  no^'Iect  whii  h  was  inevitable  after 
the  reactionary  movement  of  the  lOth-centory  allegor- 
ists. 

S.  il%onaii.— Notwithstanding  the  attempts  which 
have  beoi  made  to  ^scorer  this  iirinciple  of  interpre- 
tation in  the  Sept.  (Cant,  iv,  8);  Je.*us  Sirach  (xlvii, 
14-17);  Wuwl.  (viii,  2),  and  Ja»ephu8  (c.  Ajium,  i,  §  8), 
it  is  impossililc  U>  trace  it,  with  any  certainty,  farther 
back  than  the  Talmud  (see  Ginsbnrg,  InlroiL).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Tiilmiid,  the  betoved  is  taken  to  be  God ; 
the  l^f-r  J  I'll',  iir  liridf,  is  Ijf  congrrgittum  of  ftrcwl. 
This  general  relation  is  expanded  into  more  pBrticuUir 
detail  by  the  Targun,  or  Chaldae  Paraphrue,  which 
treats  the  Song  of  Songs  as  an  allegorical  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  from  the  exodus  to  the  coming  of 
tliL-  Me-ixiah  and  the  l>uilding  of  the  third  temple.  In 
order  to  make  out  the  parallel,  recourse  was  bad  to 
tile  roost  extraordinary  devices :  e.  g.  the  ladoctkn  of 
words  to  their  numerical  value,  and  the  free  mter- 
changing  of  words  similar  to  each  other  in  sound. 
Eliilwrate  as  it  was,  the  interpretation  of  the  Targum 
was  still  farther  dieveloped  by  tba  mediiDval  Jews,  i 
bol  gnanllf  eaaslnHstad  mptn  tho  aana  aUagorieall 
h7potbe.«if<.  It  wa<  Introduced  into  their  liturgical 
services ;  and  during  the  persecutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  its  consoling  appeal  to  the  |Nist  and  future  glo- 
liM  of  Israel  maintained  it  as  the  popular  exposition 
•faaaUenaliMwiii.  ItwovldbastrngalfBo  vofrsr- 
sal  an  influence  as  that  of  the  scholastic  philnsnphv 
had  not  obtjiijied  an  expression  in  the  InteqjreLntion 
of  the  Canticles.  Such  an  expression  we  find  in  the 
thaovy  of  Ibn  Caspe  (1200-1260),  which  oooaiden  the 
book  as  represantfaig  Hia  anion  betwaan  fha  aoflw 
telhrt  (intolli'ctiis  a^ns),  and  the  reajitite  or  WKlUrial 
inteilfct  (iatellectus  materialis).  A  new  school  of 
Jewish  interpretation  was  originated  by  Hendelsnohn 
(1729-1788),  which,  withoBt  actuaUj  donjiDg  the  asr 
Menea  of  an  allegoilflal  meaning,  determined  to  kerg 
it  in  alK'Tanre,  nnd  moanwhilo  to  devote  itself  to  the 
Uteral  interi)retation.  At  present  the  most  learneii 
nbUa,  following  Ldwesobn,  have  abandoned  the  alle- 
gorical  interpretation  attogrther  (Haxhefanar,  1M8 ; 

PhilipiMK)!!,  1851). 

In  the  t  'hri-ti  in  Chtirch,  the  Talmudical  interpretA- 
tion,  imported  by  Origen,  was  all  but  nniversally  re- 
ceived. It  was  Impugned  by  Theodora  of  Mopsneatia 
(860-429),  but  continued  to  hold  its  gronnd  as  the  or- 
thodox theory  till  the  re^-ival  of  letters,  when  It  was 
called  in  ((IK '<tion  by  Erasmus  and  (irotiu?,  oml  was 
nadoally  auperaedod  by  the  typical  theory  of  Grotius, 
Bossaet,  Loim,  ale.  Thli^  bowaver,  was  not  effected 
without  a  severe  straggle,  in  which  Sanctiui«,  Dur- 
ham, and  CaloviuB  were  the  champions  of  the  nlUpuri- 
cal  against  the  fyjriml  tbeofA-.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  mainly  identified  with  Grotius  (Pol. 

nUgmntfaadhyOsbvinaaathahMwyofTba- 


odon  Mbpeoestia,  ooodemned  at  the  second  eonncil  of 
Constantinople,  and  revived  by  the  Anabaptists.  In 
the  18th  century  the  allegorical  theory  was  reasserted, 
ami  rcronstructed  by  Puffondorf  (177»))  and  thi-  niuc- 
tiunanr  allegorists,  the  mi^Jortty  of  whom,  however, 
sritb  Boaenmbller,  return  to  the  syatam  of  the  Ciwldae 
Panqihiasa. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  variations  of  the  alle- 
gorical school  are :  (a.)  The  extension  of  the  Chaldco 
idlegoiy  to  the  Christian  Chorch,  ofiginaUy  projected 
by  Aponlaa(7Ui  eentary\aBdmocalbIly  wnwgfatoitt 
by  Do  I-yra  (1270  134(0,  "■f|^*T—  (1»".W).  and  Coe- 
ceiuB  (160;i-lG90).  According  to  De  Lyra,  chaps,  ii- 
vii  describe  the  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the  exo- 
dos  to  the  Urth  of  Christ}  chap*  tU  ad  dn.  the  history 
of  tho  Obrlstfan  Church  to  Consfan^ia.  Drightman 
diviJps  the  Cantirlcs  into  a  history  of  the  Lfffnl  and  a 
history  of  tho  Kvtmi^tUiuil  Church:  his  detail  is  highly 
elaborate;  e.  g.  in  Cunt,  v,  8,  he  discovers  an  allusion 
to  Peter  Waldo  (1160),  and  in  Tssaa  18  to  Bobert 
IVeneh  (1S90).  (6.)  Lnthei's  theoiy  IhnHs  Ae  aUo* 
gorical  meaning  to  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  uiulcr  Solomon,  (c. )  According  to 
Ghislerius  and  Cum.  a  Ijipidc,  the  bride  is  the  Virgin 
Maiy.  (dL)  Pntfandoif  rsftn  tha  spiiitnal  sansa  to 
tkt  dremnslanee  of  onr  SaThmt^  dewb  and  hotfaL 

3.  The  literal  interprt  tation  seems  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  general  niovcnient  uf  Theodore  )(op- 
snaalin  and  his  followers,  in  opposition  to  tha 

eztmT«ganoea  of  the  eariy  Christian  allegorists.  Its 
scAeaie  waa  naptUl,  with  Pharaoh's  danghter  as  the 
bride.  That  it  was  by  many  regarded  as  the  only  ad- 
missible interpretation  apix^ars  from  Theodoret,  who 
mentions  this  opinion  only  to  condemn  it.  Borne 
down  and  ovefwhelroed  by  the  prolific  genius  of  medi- 
leval  allegory,  we  have  a  glimpee  of  it  in  Abolphara* 
(sec  alxtv.  '),  and  in  the  MS.  commentary  (Ik>dl. 
Uppenb.  Coll.  Ho.  G25),  cited  by  Mr.  Gfaistrarg,  and  by 
hfan  mlbmd  coojectoimlly  to  n  Ftvadi  Jowof  tba  IMi 
or  18th  century.  This  commentary  anticipates  more 
recent  criticism  by  interpreting  the  Song  as  ceUbratimff 
the  kumblr  lore  of  a  sfifpherd  and  thephfni'fs.  Tlio  ex- 
treme literal  view  was  propoonded  tnr  Castellio  (1M4), 
who  r^faolad  it  ikon  tba  Osnon.  Floaowlttg  ant  tills 
idea,  Whbton  (1723)  reropnised  the  book  as  a  rrimi>o- 
sition  of  Solomon,  but  denounced  it  as  jiwluh,  latcir- 
iatu,  and  tdolatrotu.  Nearly  the  same  view  is  enter- 
tabied  by  Dr.  Claiha  in  his  ComiwewlQfy.  Maanwliilo 
tfia  aifilirftikeery  was  adopted  by  Grollns  aa  tha  lHanl 
l>:isis  of  a  secondary  and  spirituBl  interpretation,  and, 
after  its  dramatical  development  by  Bossuet,  long  coo- 
tinued  to  be  the  standard  scheme  of  the  mystical 
scImmI.  Bossuet's  idea  of  tills  poem  was  that'll  la  • 
ngnlar  drama,  or  pastoral  odogna,  eonrisdng  of  soren 
acts,  each  act  filling  a  day,  concluding  with  the  Sabbath, 
inasmuch  as  the  bridegroom  on  this  day  diK>s  not,  as 
usual,  go  forth  to  his  rural  emploj-ments,  but  proceeds 
from  the  marriage  chamber  Into  pubUo  with  his  bride. 
The  following  are  Boamai'a  diTUntt  of  ttw  fiolit 

ri'-t  .Uv  .......Chap.  Mt.6. 

.S-c  .n.l  .iay   "  H.T-17. 

Third  (l«y   "  lll-v,l. 

Fourth  day   "  v,»-vl,l». 

Fifth  day   "  vLlO-vlLlL 

Plxthr1«>   "  Vlll».Tfll.a. 

.«aliKith   "  viii,4-14. 

In  1803  this  scheme  was  reconstructed  by  Good,  with 
a  Jewish  instead  of  an  Egyptian  bride ;  and  his  version 
is  still  the  moot  ahgant. '  For  the  moat  togenlous  and 
completely  elabomted  Ibrm  In  which  tills  (beery  baa 
Ih  i'11  di'vi-lnjied,  see  the  new  translation  in  scenic  form 
by  Tavlor  in  his  edition  of  Calmet's  Diet.;  also  more 
lately 'by  Horner  la  Iba  JTcAadfal  Qtmt.  Brnkm,  J^y, 
1H(V2.    See  TnnAnncAi,  RBpnasKiRATiom. 

The  purtly  Ut*ni  theory,  opposed  on  tfio  one  band 
to  the  allegorical  interpretation,  and  on  the  other  to 
Castellio  and  Whiston,  owes  ito  origin  to  Germany. 
Miebaalls  977V)  n«aidod  tim  Bong  M  Ml  tzpoMBt  of 
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•tdb&i  het,  {tmoemi  and  kappjf.  Bat,  while  justif^'- 
iigiti  ■daiHion  into  the  CaDoo,  b*  is  bitngr*^  loto  • 
bfl^  ttnmaA  altogether  faeonriitMit  with  Hut 

position  that  the  book  u  in!<ipired  (Not.  ad  LovA, 
Pni.).  From  this  time  the  schoUnhlp  of  Germany 
wu  mainly  etiIUt«d  on  the  side  of  the  Uteralista.  The 
literal  basis  bwwM  thonwghly  diMoriaUwl  from  the 
mystical  anpawtraetaw,  aad  dl  thti  iMnaiiMd  to  b« 
d<.ine  na<i  U>  elucidate  the  true  Mkme  of  the  former. 
The  mmX  generally  received  interpretation  of  the  luod- 
en  literalistA  is  that  which  was  originally  propoaed  by 
Jaoobi  (ITH),  adopted  by  Herder,  AnuMO,  UiMlweit, 
Evdd,  etc.,  and  more  recently  by  ftof.  Mebr  of  Ta- 
binjfen  (1*«54),  and  in  England  by  Mr.  Gbsburg,  in  hie 
lasraed  tranalation  (1867).  According  to  the  de- 
tifled  applieatko  of  thia  view  as  given  by  Mr.  Gins- 
bag^  the  Song  b  Intended  to  display  tkt  victorg  of 
inmhk  and  eontUmt  lam  ortr  IM«  temptoHtmt  of  weattk 
and  royilty.  The  tempter  ih  SoluniDn;  the  object  of 
hit  MdoetiTe  «odMvon  is  a  Shulamite  shepherdess, 
via,  Mmaadad  lyf  die  gloriea  9!  the  court  and  the 
terfullons  of  unwonted  uplendor,  pines  for  the  shep- 
hifd40Ter  from  whom  she  has  Ijven  itivoluntirilr  "ep- 
sratcd.  In  this  scheme  the  drama  is  divided  iiitd  tive 
sectiMtt,  indicated  by  the  thrioe-«epeated  fonnula  of 
i^jMllan  (11,7;  Hi,5;  Tfii,4), aadtka mofMMllMr 
dosing  sentence  (v,  1). 

SutWin  1  (rh.  l-il,  Tt:  prrnc,  a  rnrintn*-«f'at  of  Polnrncm. 
TTif  i»h*phmle-»  i«  oiinniittnl  t.iiln-  rhmvi'  '  f  tin-  ourt  l.vllen 
C<UaKht«n  of  .Jfriii«nUnr't,  who  h«ve  htxu  in*tructed  to  pre- 
put  the  Why  for  thv  rr>ynl  npprncb. 
'  1  atlrmpt  to  win  her 


lsat(ll,8-ltt,S»  i  tbeebeplMrtae  eniriM  to  Hm  court 
Mhs  mrity  eT  her  Mfien,  wMdTfad  M  to  the  sep«- 
oita  bdveea  barnlf  and  bar  bdoved. 


■m.  S  (iii,  <-v,  1) :  eatry  of  the  rcnral  tiaia  Into  Jerasalem. 
Tie  ihtph^rd  follows  bis  tietroiheJ  luo  the  «l|y,aad  jnpe- 
w  to  mcoe  her.   Sonie  of  li«  eeM  eeonaalaM  &*««•• 


Tim 

\tj  iBpnwed  by  ber  ctmttnrwp. 
Per.  4  (T,  2-Tiii,  4)  :  the  -)i>  I'ticnle**  U-IU  her  dlMMi  and 

Mil]  farthrr  engm^e*  th<-  rn|>nt)iii-«  of  lur  con)p«nk)0«.  Tht^ 
kiBg'i  Natterie*  and  pr<piiii-r-  ;vrc  unarsiling. 

S**.  6  (vHl,  5-14):  Ihf  roiiHirt  l«  ovpr  :  virtiip  »nil  truth 
h»it  »!.o  the  vicUirr.  «nil  the  ithinlxTdcH  nn<l  her  In  loved 
wurn  to  {Ue'iT  ha\>\iy  hipiin-,  vi-ltini;  on  the  way  the  tree  he- 
tir»ih  «hf>4e  xliailf  tliiy  tirit  pUshtrd  their  troth  (vill,  6). 
Utr  hri>th«Ti  n-peat  th>>  pmoiiiK  ii  which  they  had  on  re  made 
cccditkmally  upon  her  virtuous  and  Ineproachable  ooodnct 


Even  in  Gennngr,  lM>w«T«r,  *  itroBg  band  of 
lleMry  allegoristo  licTO  mainldBed  their  gnnrad,  In- 

rlu-ling  fui'h  names  as  Hug.  Kai.aer,  liownmoller, 
Halui,  and  Hengstenbcrg.  On  the  wliole,  ttieir  tend- 
Mty  is  to  return  to  the  Cbaldeo  paraphrase,  a  tend- 
CBcy  viiieh  io  apodally  marlMd  in  RnognmflUer.  In 
England  the  ImMm  of  tiie  llteraUrts  has  been  fought 
bv  Dr.  Pye  Smith  {f^'mgr^g.  .\ffig.  f.r  l>i37,  .^^) ;  in 
Anerica  by  Prof.Noyea,  who  adopt-«  the  extreme  tralic 
ry,  and  ia  unwilling  to  recogni'^e  in  (Canticles  any 
•r  rvfi^soMf  duigm.  It  ahould  be  observed  that 
1  a  Mntinoent  as  this  of  Dr.  Noyes  ia  utterly  alien 
to  the  views  tif  .liicutii  iiiul  his  followers,  who  conceive 
the  recomroexKlatioD  of  virtuous  love  and  constancy  to 
hi  a  pollioB  of  the  very  highest  moral  and 
]■  no  way  nnworthy  of  an  inspired  writer. 

The  allegnrical  interpretation  has  been  defended  in 
Amerira  liy  I'r<  ife«>ior<i  Stuart  ami  Burrtiwcs.  The  tn- 
krmal  aigumeota  adduced  by  the  ollegorista  are  sab- 
ttuiUfy  the  oana  with  tiioM  nrgvA  bj  CoIwrfaM 

a^n^t  the  literal  !in<if>  of  the  nq'rtlcal  interpretnf  ioti. 
The  following  are  «i>friinens :  (iff.)  Particulars  not  a|>- 
plirable  to  St>lonion  (v,  2).  (6.-)  Particulars  not  ap- 
pieable  to  the  wife  of  Solomon  (i,  6^*8;  t,7;  vii,  1, 
tmp,  i,  g).  (e.)  flotonioii  ■ddwoied  hi  Hw  loeond  per- 
wn  fviii,  12).  (d.)  Particulars  inconsistent  with  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  decent  love  (v,  2).  (e.)  Date 
twenty  Tears  after  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
di^jitwr  (eom|k.GBiiL  ir,  4,  and  1  Kings  vi,  88).  It 
wfll  readily  1M  ohsenred  that  tiiaso  aiKUuienls  do  not 
in  anv  way  affprt  the  literal  theory  of  .TncoM. 
For  txtermtti  art^uments  the  allegorists  depend  prin- 


ial  potirjf.  The  value  of  the  former,  as  respects  a 
compodtion  of  Ibo  10th  oentaij  B.C.,  is  ostiBiated  tqr 
Vlehaells(iVbl.«i£ov<l)ata  vorrlowittte.  Vhr 

the  latter,  it  b  usual  to  n  ft-r  to  mjch  authors  as  Char- 
din,  Sir  W.Jones,  D'Herbclot,  etc.  (see  Roscnm.  Ani- 
mad.).  Kosennialler  gives  a  »oiig  of  llafVz,  with  a 
paraphrase  by  a  Turkish  oommentator,  which  unfolds 
the  sfrirltaal  meaning.  Fbr  othor  spedmoM  of  tho 
same  kiml,  see  line's  Egyptians,  \\,  215  gq.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  olijeetions  taken  by  Dr.  Noyes  are  very 
impMtant  (Aev  Tmntl.).  It  would  seem  tliat  then 
Is  one  siienrtsl  differeooe  betwoon  tha  Song  of  Solo* 
moo  and  the  allogorical  oomiftoMoiis  of  flie  poeto  in 
question.  In  the  latter  the  allegory  is  more  or  less 
avowed,  and  distinct  reference  is  made  to  the  Supreme 
Being;  In  the  fonner  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
But  the  most  important  consideration  adduced  by  the 
litendists  is  the  fiut  that  the  Canticles  are  the  prodno- 
tion  of  a  different  countr}',  and  separated  from  the 
songs  of  the  Sufis  and  the  Hindoo  mystics  by  an  in- 
terral  of  neatly  2000  years.  To  this  it  may  be  add- 
ed that  the  Song  of  Solomon  springs  oat  of  a  religion 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  pantheism  of 
Persia  and  India.  In  ^Imrt,  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tion in  the  two  cases  are  utterly  dissimilar.  But  tho 
Htoidbto'aio  not  oontent  wKh  destroying  this  snal«^ 
l.'y ;  they  proceed  farther  to  maintain  that  allegories 
do  not  generally  occur  in  tho  sacred  writings  without 
some  intimation  of  their  secondor}'  meaning,  which 
intimation  in  the  case  of  tlie  Canticles  is  not  fontboom- 
Ing.  They  argue,  fk«n  the  total  iBomo  of  ev  Lotd 
and  his  afiofitle"*  re-ijxTtinn  this  l>ook,  nut  indeed  that 
it  is  unin.Hpired,  but  that  it  was  never  intended  to  Ijear 
within  its  poetic  envelope  that  mystical  senile  which 
woald  have  nndorsd  it  a  perfect  trsasuiy  of  leference 
toit  Pianl  when  tmftlAngthe  spbltwl  letatloii  hetween 
Christ  and  hU  Chur.  h  ('ee  5  Cor.  xi,  2;  Rom.  vii,  1 ; 
Eph.  v,  2S-S2).  Again,  it  is  urged  that  if  this  jK^iem 
l>e  allegorlcally  spiritual,  then  its  spiritualism  is  of 
the  very  hlgbeet  order,  and  ntterly  inoonsietent  with 
the  opinion  whidi  aarigns  ft  to  Solomon.  The  pbiloe* 

ophy  of  Solomon,  as  piven  in  Ecele^i!l.•■tes,  is  a  philofr* 
opLy  of  indifference,  apparently  suggested  by  the  eju 
haustion  of  all  sources  of  physical  enjoyment.  The 
lolig^  of  Solomon  had  but  little  practical'  infioenoo 
onMslUh;  IThe  wrote  Che  glowing  spirftoaUsni  of  the 
Canticles  when  a  young  man,  how  ran  we  account  for 
his  fearful  degeneracy-  ?  If  the  poi'ui  was  the  produc- 
tion of  his  old  nge,  how  can  we  reconcile  it  with  the 
last  Ihct  recorded  of  Urn,  that  his  heart  waa  not  pofw 
feet  with  the  Lord  his  God  r*  For  tho  seme  reason  ft 
is  maintained  that  no  other  writer  would  have  selected 
•Solomon  as  a  symbol  of  the  Messiah.  The  excessive- 
ly amative  character  of  aoae  passages  is  designated  aa 
almost  blasphemous  when  supposed  to  he  addressed  by 
Christ  to  hU  Church  (vii,  2.  8,  7,  8) ;  and  tho  ftct  that 
the  drnmiitis  ]m  rsoii.e  an'  tliro-  is  regarded  ao doolded* 
ly  subversive  of  the  allegorical  theory. 

The  strangest  argnment  on  tho  side  of  the  allogoik 
Ists  is  the  matrimonial  metophor  w  AeqaoDtfy  em- 
ployed in  the  Scriptures  to  deecribe  the  rehtion  Im- 
tween  Jehovah  find  Israel  (Kxud.  xxxiv,  1.1,  Ifi;  Num. 
XV,  88 {  Psa.  Izxiii,  27 ;  Jer.  iil,  1-11 ;  Exek.  xvi,  zxiil^ 
ete.).  IltsfUl3ratitadhyProf.8tDart(0.r.etaMn). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  literalists  deny  so  earfya  ooa 
of  ihv  metaphor.  They  contend  that  the  phrases  de- 
scriliing  spiritual  fornication  and  adultery  repre^t-nt 
the  literal  £»cti  and  tliat  even  the  metaphor,  as  used 
by  the  prophets  who  lived  after  Solomon,  bnpliee  a 
TM-rMod  relation,  and  therefore  cannot  be»  comparwl 
with  tlie  ante-nuptial  affection  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  Canticlea. — Smith,  />/rf.  (>/  ItMe,  s.  v. 

On  tho  wliolo,  a  combination  of  the  moderately  li»> 
eral  interpretation  with  the  general  aOegwical  idea 
noi  ms  to  be  tlie  trao  one,  by  which,  under  the  figure 
of  chaste  conjagal  love  (probably  tliat  of  Solomon  and 
the  BgTptfan  prfnesto),  Mt  tofh  in  Olinlal  1^  and 
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 _^  [see  Mabbiaoe],  the  union  of  Jehovah  and 

his  Church  U  i«praMBt«d  after  tb«  analogy  of  •  pam> 
Ua  (q.  v.).   All  atlempta,  bowavw,  Utfiatta  mada  to 

carry  the  expl;in:it:on  info  ilt-tail,  (■■.pci-'mlly  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  langiiiigi-  to  the  phciiouiL'na  of  individ- 
ual reUgtotu  azpt^rience,  tuivo  lieen  signal  failures, 
■  hariBgbaan,  indMd,  tatber  tba  ofiipriiig  of  a  Moaaoaa 


(anatii  i<ni  or  over-wrought  entlmniasm.  tluin  of  »oond 
davotioo  or  sober  ioterpretation.  be«  Allsoobt. 
Takings  tlienllim,  As  ground  fignrs  of  eoBanbial  aa 

tj'pical  of  divine  nnion  to  lie  intended  to  I*  rrpre^ent- 
ed  in  this  gtne'rul  expression  only  l>y  this  unique  spec- 
imen of  f>arred  phantasmagoriii,  we  may  vcntualoai^ 
laage  it  dramattrally  aomawhat  aa  foUows : 


Tim*. 

L  Mum. 

Rvo. 
9.  Mom. 

Kve. 

3.  .Mom. 
Kve. 

4.  Mom. 
Kvo. 

&  Mora. 

Bra. 
Altoii. 

Antcrhiiiitx  r  uf  palace. 
Au'iirnrr  '  .MI)  ocpalaaa. 

I'riviitf  rlmiiilmr. 
Krunt  of  (MlaAi. 
Falace  g«rdea. 
Prlrale  cbambar. 

FrtfSrSinlSSa^ 
Prirate  apaitmaab 
Public  apartnaat 
Prifalaapannwni, 

Drlclo  and  lAdlti*. 

Uriiiiv    <iiu,  and attantaniiL 

Hri'li'  nii.i  j^Tocjtn. 
Ilri.le, 

Uriilo,  gruom,  and  ladiei. 
Ilride  and  mom. 
Itrida  aad  liuUM  ^  _ 
BrMakgNeaik  asd  >1iHoilii 
«rMeaaitadiiiL 
Bride  aad  gmm. 
ltri<l«,  gmaBtaod  witoeoM*. 
BiidaigRKMBf  and  tmthsia. 

The  wflronu-  t-i  Hit'  future  hoaie. 

Ttw  tir-t  iiit<Tview. 

The  iiivltatliiii,  ill  MMfuade. 

'l  lic  ^I'.irrli,  111  f/iii<  y. 

The  return  fruin  parade. 

The  Tlrit  and  ■—■wIm. 

Thadnam. 

TIm  iwepUoB-paityi 

TtietoOeMa. 

The  motoal  avowal. 

T-  I  I  n  iinaiil 

TbedmnT. 

i. 

i.  It-ii,  «w 
li.  7-17. 
lil,  1-4. 

ui,r>-ii. 

Ir.  1-r,  1. 
S-rl,  a. 

tM,1-6. 
vll,  ft-rUI,  S. 
rill,  4-7. 
vlU,8-14. 

IV.  C,tn"n'fil;i. — Tt  has  already  l>een  ohaaf wd that 
tha  book  waa  rejected  from  the  Canon  hy  Caatellio  and 
Whiitoilv  bat  in  no  caoo  has  its  rejection  been  defended 
on  cTiemal  founds.  It  is  found  in  tlie  Sept.,  and  in 
the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodo- 
tian.  It  is  contained  in  the  catjilo^uo  given  in  the 
Talmud,  and  in  the  catalogaa  of  Melito ;  and,  in  Bhort, 
ITS  lam  the  aama  avMaaea  Ibr  to  «aiMnkllgr  aa  that 
which  is  commonly  addnead  te  tiM  enoaic^jr  «f  any 
book  of  the  O.  T. 

V.  fljaiiailftiiiM. — ^The  following;  are  the  exegetical 
works  expressly  on  the  whole  of  this  book,  a  few  of 
the  muist  important  being  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*) 
prefixed  :  Ori;;en,  /fomilifr,  etc.  (in  ()})/>.  iii,  12,  2.3,  IM); 
Theophilus,  Frogmenta  (in  Grabe's  SptciUgium,  ii,  22:0 ; 
BbmUm,  BrpodUo  [Or.  and  Lat.]  (in  Menrsii  Opem, 
viii,  1'2'iV.  Polyohnmins  and  P^elliH,  Erp-xf  tiiin-^i  (>  <1. 
Meursius,  Lupil.  ItllT,  -Ito);  Athati;i»iu.«,  llomilin  (iu 
0pp.  iii,  37)  ;  aUo  Fraymentii  (ih.  I,  ii,  1005)  ;  •Grego- 
ry NytMD.,  Expbuiatio  (in  0pp.  i,  468 ;  also  BM.  Pair. 
Gall.      MS);  Ambroaa,  cUmmlorAif  (in  ■) 
1546);  Epiphanius,  Cnmnn-ntaritui  (ed.  Fo<;tjini,  Aom. 
1750,  4to) ;  Philo  Car{)athiut«,  InUrjiretatio  {LaK.  in 
B'M.  3f(ir.  Patr.  v,  661 ;  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  77/W.  Patf. 
43«U.ix,  718:  also  Erutrratiot  td.  Gr.  and  Lat.  Giaco- 
mell,  Bom.  1772,  4to);  Thoodocat,  EtpUmaiio  (Rom. 
1563,  fol. ;  Vcn.  1574,  4to;  also  in  0pp.  II,  1;  tr.  in 
''Voice  of  the  Church");  Cassiodonis,  fJxpositio  (in 
0pp.  ii,  479);  Gregory  the  Great,  Krj>.,sUio  (in  0pp. 
Ill,  ii,  897);  Juatiia  Orgelitanna,  Erplicatio  (in  JiibL 
Mm,Pvtr,  Ix,  781) ;  Isidore,  ErpimUSo  (in  0pp.  p.  503) ; 
AppOnin%  Erixintio  (in  Hihf.  3/fix.  Patr.  xiv,  98) ;  Lu- 
cas, 8mmmari-Aii  (in  UM.  .\faT.  P<ur.  xiv,  128)  ;  Udal- 
ricus.  Scholia  (»6.) ;  Bede,  Hrpoiitio  (in  0pp.  iv,  714 ; 
also  Works  by  Giles,  ix,  \m) ;  Alcoia,  Compmdiim  (in 
0pp.  I,  li,  S91);  An^domanus,  Enarrdtiaut  (i* 
Mux.  Piifr.  \\  )  ;  liruni)  Astoiisi-t,  Cnnticn  (in  <>pp.  i)  ; 
Anselm,  EwirnVum't  (in  Ojip.  ed.  Picanl) ;  Uu|>ertud 
Tnitiensis,  Comnuniiiria  (in  0pp.  I,  9'iG) ;  Bernard,  5er- 
■mum  (in  0pp.  I,  ii,  2&49;  also  t6.  II,  i,  56o) ;  Irimper- 
tos,  Oomm^tUuiiu  (Pea,  Thesaur.  II,  1,  869) ;  Aquinas, 
Commrntartui  (in  Opji.  i);  Honoring*  .\ii;;iistodunen8is, 
CommentarUu  (in  Opp.  ,■  also  BibL  Patr.  Max.  zx,  963) ; 
Jardd't  anwrtalkoa  [Heb.]  (fai  Bttxtorfa  BdMnieal 
Bible,  q.T.);  Rasht's  Cn'^D  (in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles; 
also  with  LaLtr.  by  Gcnobrard,  Pfer.  1670  and  1586,6T0i 
wttb  iMtea  by  Brdthaupt,         1714, 4to ;  in  JMrlsh- 
German  by  Bresch,  Crctnona,  1560,  fol.,  and  (since); 
R.  S.  ben-Mcir  (liashham).  wi^'^B  (fin«t  piildished 
Lpz.  1835,  8vo);  *Al)cn-Ezra,  C!1">B  (in  Frankfurter's 
Babbtnkal  BiUa;  in  Lat.  by  Gmabraid,  Paris,  1570 
and  lKr>«,  Rvo);  Alscbeich,  B'^P'Orn  rsr-'r  (Ven. 
1&91  and  1606,  4to,  and  since)  ;  Nachroani  (or  rather 
Aaarid,  A.D.  dr.  ISOQ),  Cil^D  [Cabalistic]  (Altona, 
1764»  4lo;  ineladlBf  ooniMiiti  by  Ibn.TaBW 


nisb.  1857,  8vo);  Arama,  ?J^1B  (in  the  Amot.  Rabb. 
Bible,  which  likewise  contains  the  three  following); 
D«  BaOolaa,  tins  (R.  de  Tiento,  1560,  4lo);  Joa. 
ben.Jach)i,  tf^f  (Bdbgoa,  UHM,  IbL) ;  U.  Jaabcs, 

O'^Vsn  r-rp  (Iklvidero,  n.  d.  fol.);  Ilolkot,  Xotn 

(Yen.  1509,  fol.) ;  Nic.  de  Argentina,  Etpomiimt* 
(Pea,  BM.  A»eet.  zi,  xii) ;  Tbooaaa  Yarodlaaafai,  Oom- 

menifirius  (Per.,  Thrnvir.  ii,  5o:i) ;  Perex,  Ejpontio  (in 
Erp.  Ptfilm.^;  KadulphuB  FonUmellcnsis,  Comm^aria 
(Hommcy,  I'iupjfl.  p.  276);  Gerson,  Tmciatuf  (in  Opp, 
iv,  27)}  '*Lutb«r,  Emtrratio  (Vitemb.  1538, 1539,  8ro; 
also  In  0pp.  Latin  ad.  Vit.  It,  49;  ed.  J«a.  It,  226; 
Germ.  ed.  Lips.  vii.  1 ;  ed.  Hal.  v,  2.^5) ;  Zwing\e, 
f^ompfdrtnlio  (in  (>/>}t.  iii)  ;  Marloratus,  Kjjxmtio  (in 
lib.  J'talm.  ct4 .);  Ite/.a,  >Van/»fM  (tr.  by  llarmur,  Oxf. 
1587,  4to);  Hail,  J^jraphrMi  (in  ifbrb,  i,  245,  etc); 
Therasa,  ErpSeaHem  (\n  (Ewre$,  p.  829) ;  Jansen,  Am- 
nntiiiloiiis  (in  Pmlmi,  et''.) ;  MaMnnntus,  in  (\itit.  (in 
Commfntarii,  p.  166);  Mercer,  (.'DinmenUtrii  {in  JiJjut. 
etc.) ;  Wilcodca,  Expomtion  (in  Worht) ;  k  Lapidc,  in 
Cant,  (in  C<mmaUam)\  Homes,  Comnttnt.  (in  H'ori*); 
Castell,  AnmtitaHme$  (In  Walton's  Poljfffhtt,  vi) ;  Tege- 
Inth,  Erpotilin  (Vcn.  \'>V\  T  l  );  Halgrin,  Kip-mtio 
(Par.  1521,  fol.) ;  Guidacer,  t'ommaUariu*  (Par.  15.11, 
8vo) ;  Arborens,  Com$i>mlantu  (Paris,  1537  and  1553, 
fol.) ;  Titclmann,  Ommrninrii  (.\ntw.  1547,  8vo,  and 
later) ;  Alkabez,  CSHK  vh^^  (Yen.  1652, 4to) ;  Nan- 
nlBi,  SeUKa  (Lon.  188Mto5I  Ab.  ba».Iaaak  (Tanak), 

tt}l"lB  (with  otbiT'',  Siliionef ta.  1''if>'',  l?nio;  Pragne, 
1611,  4to);  Strit^el,  Scholia  (Lips.  1565,  8to);  Almoa- 
nino,  n^tt  '"'V^  (Salonloa,  1572 ;  Van.  1597, 4to) ;  Mar- 
cer,  CommenUtrius  (Gen.  1573;  L.  B.  1651,  foL);  Ibo- 
Jalsch,  "^iina  nip-a  (Constant.  1576,  fol.);  GenefanUfd, 
Obmrvatiomes  (Par.  1579,  4to  ;  also  his  Parapkrttdt,  ih. 
1586,  8vo);  Arepol,  Blbo  lij  (Safet,  1579,  4to;  alao 
in  ^^'^'Z^  r^'i'SX,  Ven.  1503)  ;  Saadias,  -r^^C  (from 
the  Arab,  with  others  on  the  same  Inxik,  ("itn*tpl.  n.  d. 
4to;  Urst  separately,  PraK"«>,  1 'lt<\  <'tc.);  Brocar- 
dus,  Interprttatio  (L.  B.  1580,  8to);  Garxia,  ExpouHo 
(Complut.  1581,  foL,  and  later);  De  la  Hner^  roai. 
wn/fin'w  (Coinpliit.  151^2,  fol.);  Damiiinus,  C omin  fjju. 
rius  (Venice.  laS.'>,  4to)  ;  Almoncirius,  dmrnenlarius 
(Complut.  1588,  4to) ;  Blackney,  Commrntiiriua  (Yen. 
1591,  4t^;  BooMti,  CommmUsnm  (Yen.  1594,  4to); 
.Tanson,  OmmmUtrwu  (Lond.  1886,  1604  ;  Ingolstadt, 
I  IfiOa,  8vo^ ;  GyfTanl,  Sermnns  (I.ond.  l.W.  Svo') ;  Hru- 
cioH's  coinnientary  (in  Italian,  Ven.  15'J8,  8vo);  iSoto- 
niajor,  Interprrtatio  (Olyssip.  1599,  Paris,  1605,  fol.  ; 
also  A'ote,  ib.  1611,  4to) ;  Jesn  Maria,  Inierpretatio 
(Rom.  1601,  8vo,  and  later);  De  Pineda,  PnrUctio 
{W'xy.  ■i^o^  :  Cl.il.h'illi,  A' r; '..>•;.';'.     (Ix>nd.  1603, 

Hvo);  Del  Kio,  C'ufftmen/an'itf  (IngoUt.  Iti04,  foi. ;  Par. 
1607,  Logd.  1611,  4to);  Lewis,  cWin  t^n  [(MmU*- 
tie]  (BMd,  ie06>  1612^  dfeD)t  TteebN, 
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(Ugl  1606,  4to);  James,  Exponth  (Oxf.  1607,  4to); 
Elcazar  ben-Jehudu  (GanniM),  n^"^n  [t'abalis- 
lic]  (Cracow,  1608,  4to);  Veronius,  Phihtthriu  (Kril>. 
iei«,  4to) ;  Ghialer,  Jnterprtlatio  (Rom.  1609,  foL,  and 
later):  Mat,  nr'3 b-'X-n  (I'n»j,'ur,  ir,l>,  fol.);  Sch&rt- 
li-in's  cciuiiientarj'  [Jfwi.'>h-(.ienn.](Praf:ue,1612,4tt>); 
Sanctiu-t,  C'>mmcniariu$  (Lupl.  KJIG,  4to);  Nij;idiu«, 
EifoMlio  (Kom.  1616,  Ven.  lia?,  4to) ;  Fenrarioa,  Com- 
madana  {hngii.  1616,  HmHoL  1656,  4to)  ;  Ufimdo, 
qOSn  n*;np3  [Sfxanish]  (Venice,  1619,  4to);  Arjjiill, 
CommeiUaritu  (Lond.  1621, 440);  Gebhard  or  Weaener, 
EifUeaiio  (1624,  4tu);  Canteeotenun,  KrposUio  (Kom. 
1624,  fol.);  Cathius,  Paraphrnti*  (Antw.  16*25,  8vii); 
Auuwortb,  AitHoktliotis  (Lond.  I)i27,  fol. ;  aUo  in  (icr- 
■u,  P.  ad  0. 1692,  Ikrl.  17:{5,  8v(,) ;  Malder,  Omimen- 
Itritu  (Aotw.  1628^  8to){  Fwagvim,  Af^katio  (Antw. 
16n,9To);  Doooe,  CbiiMiailafy(I>iM.l(M  Ca- 
lo*.  Tr<i,htrrinn  (Hamb.  1G31,  4to) ;  •(;.  r)iaril,  /  VU;- 
nw^fJen.  1631,  Lub.  1G44,  Lpi.  1C52,  K30C.,  iui) ;  Sher- 
loc,  CV«M»i0itoniM  (Lugd.  l»»;«-40,  8  vols,  fol.);  Dur- 
ffld,  Inirrpretatio  (iCiiit.  ICiW,  8vo  ;  1G43,  4to)  ;  Folioth, 

Expotuio  (London,  1638,  4to);  Ueilpron,  y\'*1  nsnx 
(UbL  1689,  foL) :  SUM,  AnnoM  (Lonioii,  im,  iViV, 

4to ;  also  in  Worki,  iii,  1) ;  Pctra»as,  Parapkram 
(Hafti.  IMO,  4tn):  Are5lus,  Vflilatirmti  (Mwliol.  1640^ 
4tn);  Siltel.  f'omnwFi/am«(I)iivi  iit.  Kill,  4to);  PlntlU, 
CMMMtoruu  (Lugd.  1642,  fol.);  De  SaUzar,  Eiepod- 
f(MM»  (Logd.  IStt,  fbl.>t  CUton,  Erpo$itum  (London, 
1642,  8vo)  ;  Brtphtman,  Cmnmmtnr;!  (I.ond.  [also  in 
Lat.  B4.«il.]  1G44,  4to);  B^-sson,  Liicubnui<r>us  (I.uj^'d. 
1646,  fol.);  De  Ponte,  Erpontio  (Paris,  KVir,,  2  vols. 
IbL);  Trap,  Commmkcn/  (Lond.  1660,  4to):  RoboOi. 
B,  BifomAm  (JmA.  16fi2,  4to);  FVoniotid,  Cmumm- 
toria  ([x>v!»n.  lfi.57,  4to);  l)c  Raia«,  Commentn- 

rias  ((k-n.  ir^,  fol.  vol.  i) ;  Do  la  Place,  Erptmlum 
(Saum.  165«,  8vo ;  in  Ijit.  Fram  k.  1699, 1706,  2  vola.) ; 
Qaild,  E^plieatUm  (Land.  1658,  8to);  Roeper,  Prtdig- 
tm  (Jas.  1862,  4to) ;  Hnmnond,  Parapkra»e  (London, 
IH^  Sto);  T''it^nian'»  cxjiosition  (in  Ihitili,  Ani^it. 
IMS;  in  Germ.  Lununti.  ](»G7,  Hvo);  ♦Tvrhain,  Cirvi* 
(Effiotk.  1668;  London,  1G69;  in  Dutch,  Utr.  1681;  in 
Germ.  Lps.  1695,  4to) ;  Dor  bam,  Egporitiam  (London, 
U»,  4to;  Edfaih.         4lo;  Abrndeen,  1840,  ISmo, 
etc.);  Grr<nfwcgcn's  commentary  (in  I)ut<li,  IMv. 
1^70;  in  (ierm.  Frcft.  1711,  4to);  CollinKc.x,  Vermont 
(London,  1676       2  vol«.  4t«);  De  Salea,  KxpliaUvm 
(in  (EuwTta,  xIt)  }  •!>•  VeU,  JSipfieafw  (Lond.  1678^ 
0VD);  DfflMiT,  AimaUakmea  (Vnitial.  1680,  Svo);  Son- 
nm,  AW  (Vitcmh.  Ifi^l,  IG.'^O,  4t(0;  Frnnco-Scnrano, 
B«7r)  (Amat.  1683,  8to)  ;  Goion'a  commentary  (in 
ftnich,  Leyd.  16M,  8vo ;  in  Oerm.  Ptcf.  1706, 12mo) ; 
S.h>itten,  Cnmnifntarhis  (Lips.  IDHH,  4tit);  Auratas, 
Lrj^mti'-n  (LupL  l»>i\  vy.Ki,  Hvo);  Bounlaloue,  £jrw 
p^Vm  (Paris,  1689,  l  .'inn)  ;  Heuntscb,  Commentaritu 
(Lipa.  1689,  4to) ;  Lydiua,  Verklaar.  (Amst.  1690  and 
1719,  8vo)  ;  Anonymous,  Eiplicntitm  (Parig,  1690, 
8ro);  Ikiasnet,  Sotir  (Pari*,  1693,  8vo;  also  in  (Eurrrs, 
xxi,  301);  Gschwend,  Xotte  (Jen.  1699,  8to);  Marck, 
Cummaiiarnu  (Am.*t.  1703,  4Co);  Bmieii,  Et/dieatkm 
(Par.  1708,  4  vola.  12mo) ;  Anonymon!«,  Sp^nhinl  Simgt 
(10th  ed.  Ix>ndon,  1708,  8vo);  Adam,  F.rld'trung  (Lp«. 
1708,  4to);  S«cli«rh,  Frliirung  ([.^ipziir,  1710,  8vo); 
ADonymoas,  EjjdiciUio  (Pari*,  1717, 12ino} ;  HaUen-. 
broek,  VaUaar.  (Amat.  1718. 17M,  9  toIb.  «»);  Mi- 
dttelia,  Ad»otat!one$  (Hal.  1720,  4to)  ;  Anoo.  (after 
Kentnann),  Erklnrvng  (Breslaa,  1720.  8vo);  Wacter, 
Anmiirl-Htufrn  (     mm.  1722,  4to);  Mill.  Crtinm.  aUBter^ 
ibu,  etc.  (Ultnd.  1725,4(0);  Kerr,  i^inqiAnMii  (Edinh. 
I<S7,  ltiM»;  UM>  fa  PnL  But.  f);  Stemiet,  Veninn 
(h  IPorb,  !r) ;  Gill,  /'jTymV/on  (Lond.  1728.  fol.)  :  I',., 
toven,  Erhl'lntn'j  tUm).  1728,  8vo);  Woken,  Commen- 
m;o  (Vitemb.  172ft,  4to)  ;  Tcne,  A'pm.  rf.  //oh.  (Lps. 
1732, 8ro) ;  Beinhard,  Commentarhu  (Lemg.  1743, 8vo) ; 
bao^BiUel,  L^zn  n)9n;  (Zolk.  1745,  8vo); 
~  (in  tt'orh,  X,  909,  fiOO);  Bland, 
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IVrwrm  (Ix>ndon,  17.S0,  8vo) ;  Anonyraooi^  BrUirw^ 
(BerL  17ol,4to);  Scbdber,  Umtchtnlmiff  {Xmf^h.  17 52, 
8vo);  Anon.  Eritanmff  (Lp«.  1756,  1777,  1788,  8vo); 
Aiiiinyini.ii-.  P.ir.ij.h'iuiu  (Mullc,  175G.  8vc.);  Hans- 
st  ii,  JUfra.  /tiling  II  (,Iiunil>.  1756, 4to);  Semlcr,  Vorttel- 
hmy,n  (Hal.  1737,  8vo)  ;  WUbaltsi,  AmmtHmng^'n  (Lpz. 
17*^4,  8vo);  Bp.  Percy,  ComnmUary  (Lond.  1764,  xvi ;) ; 
Manner,  Oii<*»««'* (Lond.  1768, 8vo);  •Jacoiti,  ErU,t,-ung 
(Ct  llf.  1771,  8vo);  Aiitc.n,  ErkUiruug  (Lpz.  1773,  Hvo; 
al»o  .NW,  Viteb.  and  Lipa.  1798, 1800, 8vo) ;  Van  Koo* 
ten,  ObtervatioHttt  (Tf.  ad  Bh.  1774,  4to) ;  Neanhflfer, 
Ammerhmgen  (Brem.  and  Lpz.  1775,  8vo) ;  Mr<.  Bow  d- 
ler.  Commentary  (Edlnb.  1776,  8vo) ;  Green,  .W//, *  (in 
PoeU  of  U.  r.) ;  Lii.l.  rwald,  Erkldntng  (Wolfonbuttcl, 
1776,  8vo);  Von  Pufendorf;  JSrUanmg  (Brem.  1776, 
4to) ;  HeMd,  AMlnay  (Ljw.  "n*  Bred.  1777,  8vo) : 

Zinck,  Commentaritu  {XM^h.  1778,  4to);  I,,C8»inf;,  In- 
tfiprttatio  (Lips.  1779,  8vo) ;  Herder,  /ntfrprttatio 
\  \.\\«.  1779,  8vo;  aim  in  Werke,  iii,  Stutt^c-  1862); 
Hufnagel,£/e5«r'«i/.^(m  Ekhbom's  Iiepfrt,»ium.  pt. 
vii-xi,  Lipa.  1780-2;  aim  BrOmtertrnff,  ErlnnK.  1784, 
!8vo);  Kleuker,  5fimTO/i/n^  (Hiuiun.  17M1,  Hvo  I ;  Fraii- 
'  cis,  XoUj  (Lond.  1781,  4to);  Konittine,  Disourtet  (in 
Work*,  V,  i) ;  Jonea,  /nqmry  (in  Ifbnb,  iii,  361) ;  Skin- 
ner, i2iKqr(in  Work;ix\i  Schlai^^/lnmrrituN^ (Atig»h. 
1782,  8to)  ;  Rapert,  (AmrmriSmu  (in  Sgmloke,  I,  i,  ii, 
Gott.  1782,  1792) ;  Ddderlein,  n  /«  rtftzuu;/  (NUrnburp, 
1784,  1792,  8vo) ;  llod{;!ion,  Trantlitton  (Lond.  1785, 
4to);  Paulua,  Ufher'B  II.  I.,  (in  Eicldioni'a  AfMTf. 
xtrii,  1786);  ValtlinMin,  Catena  (Helmrt,  17J-6,  8vo; 
alao  StAwmUnihimdA,  Braunachw.  1786, 8vo ;  also.4fne- 
ihiftt,  ill.  ecd.  Hvo);  An<»n\mouB,  Vergione  (Flor.  1786, 
8vo) ;  Lederer,  8ing$piel  (Burgh.  1787,  8vo) ;  I  .cone, 
Omtt vtukm (Tarin,  1787, 8vo);  •Mendetamhn,  C"-n, 

etc.  (with  other  roninu  iitators,  Bi  rl.  IT-'H;  Prague, 
180.1,  8vo;  with  Germ,  text,  Braunschw.  17«9,  8vo); 
Anonymous,  'Erkldrvng  (Hamli.  1788,  8to)  ;  IJnda- 
roann,  Erkldntng  (in  Keil,  Analektm,  III,  i,  1  30) ; 
Anonymouii,  A  nmerhtngen  (Basel,  1789, 8vo) ;  Amnion, 
iMbftgfdicJit  (Lpz.  1790,  8to);  Galicho,  tlT^  (Lagh. 
1790,  4to);  Lilwwitzer,  Canx  P^'K  (Korez,  1791, 
8vo);  Beyer,  Anmerkungen  (.Marb.  1792,  8vo);  Stuud- 
lin,  /dtfllrn,  etc.  (in  Paulns,  MemonihUlm,  ii,  Jena, 
1792);  Gaal),  Erkldnmg  (TObingen,  1795,  8vo)  ;  Bira, 
•mi  Pin-^T^  (Grodno,  1797,  4lo);  Schytb,  Cummenia- 
riut  (Havn.  1797,  8vo);  Bricglob,  JWdrtBraaj  (Amit. 
1798,  8vo)  ;  Jo!«cph  ben-jUtrnhnm  "t'^^t^  *3i;}rD(Gro^ 
no,  1798,  8vo) ;  AsuLu,  bism  bnj  (in  rnip, 
Legb.  18001,  fol.);  Wniiana,  Commemlary  (Lond.  180], 
1828, 8\-o) ;  •Go<h1,  -V*;//-* (Lond.  1803, 8 vo);  Anonymous 
UebuUeekr  (in  Jour*,  far  KaUi.  TheoL  I,  ii.  Erf.  and 
L|w.U08){  AOoak,  ^"bqn  "^-^n  (Ovadno,  1804, 4to); 

Frost,  Cam.  emfintm  ( Flafh.  18ll5, 8vo) ;  Jii«ti,  /',,  hge- 
tdnge  (in  Ulumen^  i,  237,  Marburg,  1809);  Lowiw.hn, 

rar>;p  (VieB.Mii.4to);  Wflaa,  ansis 

(Pra^nic,  1811,  4to  piturgical] ;  also  CrniD  [jiartly 
cabalistic],  Warsaw,  1842,  4to) ;  Fry,  A'wtef  (I^indon, 
1811,1825, 8vo);  Hug,  Deutung,  etc.  (Frey.  and  Const. 
1818,  4to;  aluo  Erldutermp,  Fnyli.  181  ">"  4to);  Jacol*- 
Lbaa,  11^">  •'nabt  (DjTenfurt,  i816-18,  4to);  Davids 
too,  Hemarht  (Lend.  1817,  8vo);  KMmaker,  lUvHm. 
(N>  (Monaitt.  1818,  8vo) ;  ♦Umbreit,  Erklaruuri  (Gott. 
1820,  Ileidelb.  1828,  Hvo);  Taylor,  J//iwr/rr/ (Glasgow, 
1>^-'||,  limo);  Clarke,  Targttm  (in  Comnunteint,  iii); 
Uawker,  CommmUtrf  (London,  8vo);  Lowtb,  Pralect. 
XXX,  xxxi  (with  tlie  nofea  of  Michaelis  and  the  nni- 
niailvcrsions  of  Ilii-cnniuller,  Oxon.  1^21)  ;  I\ui>ir, 
Cnlhcliv-CfS'inij  (F.rlang.  1826,  8vo);  *£wAld,  Anmer. 
kunrfm  (Gutt.  1826,  8vo) ;  Bartholnl,  ErOvknu^ 
(Numb.  1827,  8vo);  Dopke,  Commentar  (Lpz.  1829, 
8vo);  *|{oaenmfl]1er,  8cMia  (Lipa.  1880,  8vo):  Cu- 

nitz,  //iff.  lie  r  fnfi  ryirtt'ition,  etc.  (StraKsli.  IH.U,  4to)  ; 
Uebenstein,  Erldutenmg  (Berl.  1834,  8vo) ;  Blao,  Vtr- 
~-'(ClllB^1888^8m>)i  KraininMlMr,  ^S^trmm  (Load. 
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18S9, 8 v'o ;  from  lln  Oerman,  M  ad.  ERwrf  1880, 8vo); 

Biirham,  A'.  ofS.  (in  BibU,  ii ) ;  •Uhlemann,  De  infrrp., 
rtUioif,  etc.  (Berlin,  1889,  4toj ;  Schick  (Wasxilwrob), 
l^VSn  mno  (Wuwir,  1840, 8vo);  Hind,  Mirwi^ 
(Zur.'and  Vauepf.  1840,  12ino);  Mafias,  BrarbeUvng 
(Halle,  1H4-2,  8vo) ;  lawJi-Aaron,  r"in»  XV^^  (Wilna, 
1843,  8vo);  Ulricb,  Commentar  (Berlin,  1846^  8vo); 
Edelmann,  n!|i<3  (Danz.  1845,  8vo)  ;  Avrillon,  Afec- 
tiont,  etc.  (I^n<l.  Mb,  ISmo);  Stowe,  in  Am.  Bib.  Re- 


them  aa  the  precuriora  of  Antichmt,  and  so  succeaa- 
fully  that  it  waa  not  nntU  ba  had  goma  to  the  Canariaa 
that  they  could  estahUall  themaalvw  In  SalMnnea. 

offlw Caoariea  by  Taul  III,  bnt 
resigned,  and  relirtnl  into  a  convent  of  his  order,  of 
which  he  became,  in  1554,  provincial  for  the  province 
of  Spain.  He  died  at  Toledo,  SapC  80, 1680.  Bk 
chi*'f  and  best-known  work  is  Ma  Locorum  Theotogieo- 

rum  i'.bri  Xii,  rcl.ititi^'  to  tin-  foitrds  wln  in  c  ]«ilomical 
theologiana  majr  derive  prinifi*  of  their  opinions  and 


pos.  Apr.  1H47  (reprinted  hi  Jiwr.  «0P.  IM.  Jan.  1888);  i  ancamenta  (Sabunanca,  1662,  fol.).    It  may  l>e  found, 

Brown  Dlsronrifs  (pt.  t,  Lond.  1H4»,  l«mo) ;  Rr.ttrher,   with  his  other  writings,  in  his  Oprra,  edtt.  ttoru$.  (Bm> 
Erklarunj  (Lpz.  1H49,  8vo)  ;  •DelitzKth,  Aiul.fftmg  gani,  1776, 4to).—Hoefer,  A^o«r.  ifioy.  6«»<ra/f, viil,  491, 
(Lp«.  1851,  8vo);  GoUz,  .4  «..Air«w7  (Berl.  1851,  8vo);  | 
Mundt,  Uebtr'g  //.  L.  (in  IMeraturgaek.  I,  168,  1849); 


8m  Dkismark. 

Cap  C'<r  RoxNET,  pUeolut),  in  clerical  dresa. 


Car- 


Anonymous,  R-^fectirms  (l-<>nd.  1851,  ISmo);  •Heng-  jj^^^j  i'ii.i,cUeu  is  said  to  l»  the  first  who  wore  the  ca- 
stenliorn,  Ausl'tjnui/  (Horlin,  lHf)3,  8v(()  ;  Burrowea,  (.^p^      France.    The  red  cap  is  pci  nli  ir  to 

CommenUtrg  (I'hila.  1853. 1'iino) ;  ("lay,  Uctuns  (Ixind.  ^  'collage  of  caniinala.  The  bonnet  or  cap  worn  by 
1658y  Itno)  t  llaiar,  Erklarw>g  (Tubingen,  1H54, 8vo) ;  I      jMoits,  Bamabitaa,  lliaafiiMa,  and  Iqr  the  Italians 


(LpB.1858,Svo);  •Ohiahar^',  Crnnmnaary  (Lond.  185 
8vo)  ;  Walker,  MfdUntiant  (Ix)ndon,  1857,  18mo) ; 
•WciM,  Erpnidion  (Kdinb.  1R68,  12mo)  ;  Schnler,  Er-  1 
Iduterunff  (Wurzli.  18.58,  8vo);  .\nonymoa.*,  UtbertU 
nmg  (Ulm,  1868,  8vo) ;  Weisabach,  ErOarung  (Lps, 
1868, 8vo);  Ydhingaf',  Brkianrng  (tn  Dkkl.  iiehri/tett 
d.A.B.  iv.  StutlR.  1858,  8vo);  Knnnymova,  Exj)lana-  ^ 
<ian  (Lond.  1858, 8vo);  Anonymous  7V(MM/a/wii(Ix>nd. 
ISSa,  «vo);  MalMm,  (Bucharest,  1860, 

flvo) ;  Anonymoufl,  Ommentarji  (Lend.  1860,  12mo) ; 
R^nan,  Trailuction  (I'ar.  18C0,  8vo);  Stuart,  Exptmition 
(I>ond.  I860,  8vo;  also  A'fjr,  bind.  18(;i,  12mo);  With- 
iogtoD,  EijikMaium  (Boaton,  1861,  12roo) ;  Thrupp, 
TrtmAObm  (Lend.  ISet,  8vd);  MaodeUtMrm,  JM8«. 
tinmr}  (Rerl.  1802,  Ito);  HorowiU,  Anmerhn^  Qti- 
euaa^l863,12ino);  Hottsrhton,  £Mcty  (Lond.  1866, 8vo); 
Dkdikb,  Erliutenmg  (Nen-Bapfiog,  VM^  8to).  See 

Sm.oMON'  (^Rookt  of). 

Cantor  (•"V"'),  an  ancient  ccclcriaatical  order  bo 
called,  and  a  title  still  given  to  the  maater  of  the 
choir  in  numy  chnrrhes,  a.«,  in  modem  uw,  prttftttar. 
The  Conndla  of  Colofjnc,  A.D.  12fiO  and  15.'5fi.  give  to 
the  chantor,  or  cantor,  the  title  of  th'irrpismpu*,  or 
bishop  of  the  choir.  The  caytor  is  also  tlie  same  with 
the  prhaieeriita.  The  eidar  ef  eantotee  appeara  to  be 
of  great  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Canons 
called  Ajiostoliral',  Nox.  26,  43,  and  69,  and  In  the  Lit- 
urgy of  St.  Mark,  w  hich  was  written  l>efor»»  the  fmirth 
century  (Renandot,  Liturg.  Orient.  CuU.  torn,  i,  pref.  p. 
xxxT,  and  p.  151>.~  The  Coanell  of  Laodieea,  can.  IB, 
forbids  any  to  sini?  in  church  except  the  singers  or 
cantores  whose  nnmoa  were  inscril>ed  on  the  canon  of 
the  church,  nml  whose  proper  place  was  in  the  umfni. 
By  can.  28  it  forbad  the  cantores  to  wear  the  stole  or 
omrnm.  The  Roman  writer*  endeavor  to  piovo  that 
the  lector  and  cantor  were  thr>  same,  f)ut  they  are  ev- 
erywhere spoken  of  in  the  ancient  canons  as  distinct 
or  lers.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  this  order  to  be 
of  higher  than  eccfawasfc'ca/  institution  only.  The  can- 
tor might  be  ordained  even  by  a  priest  (Cbn.  OarA.  4, 
cap.  10).  This  order  is  still  retained  in  the  Oriental 
Church.  —  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  iii,  ch.  vii ;  Lan- 
don.  Bed.  Diet  a.  ▼. 

Canua  nr  Cano,  Mki.ciiioi'..  a  ilisstinf^ni'-hed  Span- 
ish theologian,  was  born  at  Taranvon  in  1.V23,  and  en- 
tered the  Dominican  order  at  Salamanca,  wlierc  he 
•tndicd  theology  under  Francisco  Vittoria,  whom  he 
aacceeded  in  1516  in  the  theologicil  chair,  after  having 
8er%ed  brilli  mtly  as  ])rofi  *s<>r  at  Valladolid  and  Alca- 
la.  He  formed  a.  party  in  opposition  to  Carranza,  af- 
tarward  archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  whose  disgrace  he 
greatly  contributed.  When  the  Jesuita  endeavored  to 
•etdo  at  Salamanca,  Canos  vehemently  denonncod 


initial  element  is  evidently  the  Heb.  "lES :  see  Ca- 
PIIA&-),  a  town  located  by  Ttolemy  Qv,  16)  In  Galileo, 
and  mentioned  {('ttptircoiant)  in  tiie  Padmger  TtoMe  8* 
situated  between  .'^^•ytlHlpolis  and  Cicsarea  Palestinio 
(Roland,  Palasl.  p.  4(il,  687),  24  R.  miles  from  the  for- 
mar  and  SB  Arom  the  latter.  It  was  discovered  by 
Borckhardt  (TrartU,  p.  551)  in  the  modem  K^-Kmd, 
a  village  about  one  hour  [I}]  west  of  Jenin,  among 
the  hills  (Hohinson,  Rrsi-archfs.  iii,  l'iO\  and  half  an 
hour  west  of  Burkin  (Wolcott,  in  the  HAluAh.  Sacra, 
1848,  p.  78;  Robinson,  Litter  Rftearchtt,  p.  121),  sita- 
ated  (iti  nn  eminence,  with  a  high  wely  north  of  the 
village,  called  Sheik  Zeit,  and  ▼isibhl  ftWA  n  gBMt 

diatanoB  all  annnd  (Van  da  Voldo,  JfonoH-,  p.  m> 

CapclltiB.    See  CAPPKixra. 

Caper-PLAST  (nai'SSt,  Qbig<mak\  from  nnjt,  to 
df$ire ,  Sept.  rairirrfniv)  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the 
Hililr  (F.ido?.  xii,  "AVIipn  the  almond-tree  shall 
dourish,  and  the  gnissh<>j)p<T  shall  lie  a  burden,  and 
dedr*  shall  fail ;  because  man  goelh  to  his  long  home." 
Tlie  wonl  ban  translated  define  bos  been  considered  to 
signify  the  OAPBB-heny.  The  reasons  aarigned  for 
this  opinion  are  that  the  nili'ins  ajply  the  plural 
(niai'^^S,  lAgtmoA':  aee  Berachoth,  xxxvi,  1)  to  tb^ 
small  frnit  oftTMa  and  berrlea,  aa  welt  aa  to  that  of 

the  capcr-bush  (Buxtorf,  Ijtx.  Talm.  rol.  V?^  :  that  the 
caper-bush  is  common  in  Syria  and  Arabia  (see  tialen, 
EaaM.  AUm,  ii,  84);  that  iu  firuit  was  in  early  times 
eaten  as  a  condiment,  being  atbnukting  in  its  nature, 
and  therefore  calenlated  to  exdte  desire  (Flntaidi, 
Qu<rgt.  Symp.  vi,  2;  I'liny,  Ifi.<t.  Xat.  xiii,  2^! :  xx,  15; 
comp.  xiii,  44;  xx,  69;  Dioscor.  ii,  2(H);  that  a*  tlic 
caper-bush  growa  on  tomba,  it  will  l..-  lial.le  U»  t.e  de- 
stroyed when  these  are  opened}  and,  finally,  that  aa 
Solomon  si>eak8  here  In  svTnbola  and  allegories,  wa 
must  suppose  him  to  di-viatr  fnim  tbo  rour-^e  \v.-  had 
apparently  prMcribed  to  hinitklf  if  he  were  to  express 
in  pUin  wofda  that  "dealre  shall  fail,"  instead  of  inti- 
mating the  same  thing  by  the  failure  of  that  which  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  used  to  excite  deatre.  Cetahia 
{I/if robot,  i,  210)  argues,  on  the  contrary,  that  Solomon 
in  Other  places,  when  treating  of  tbe  pleasures  of  youth, 
nerer  speaka  of  ca|wrB,  Imt  of  wine  and  poftamea ; 
that,  bad  he  wished  to  adduce  anything  of  tlie  kind,  he 
would  have  selected  somethinu  more  remarkable ;  that 
ca|)er8,  moreover,  instead  of  bein^:  pi-  ns.nitiy  -titim- 
lant,  are  acrid  and  hnrtftal;  and  though  occasionally 
employed  by  tbe  tnetenta  as  condiments,  were  little 
esteon'ied  by  thein  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  word  tibijfo- 
nnih  of  the  rabbins  is  distinct  from  the  (Jiiffrmah  of  thin 
|«assage,  as  is  admitted  even  by  Ur^^inus  (.1  rf*„r,  t.  rH6~. 
/ioon,  xxviii,  1).   The  caprNplant,  however,  is  often 
nMntiamdinthaTdamd(JfaaMrvll,lT,6;  I^Mo^i, 
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1)  bjr  the  termn  B*5X,  Uelaph',  H^SS,  ni/sphnh',  and 
eren  C'C^?,  kapkris'  (Buxtorf,  rol,  1919,  V.iXl,  209H).  | 
But  as  the  Septiiai^nt,  the  Vulgate,  the  .Syriac,  and 
the  Arabic  trantlationtt  have  underetood  the  aipfr-huJi 
to  be  meant,  it  is  desirable  to  i;ive  some  account  of  it,  i 
especially  as,  from  its  ornamental  nature,  it  could  not 
bol  attract  attention.  There  are,  moreover,  some 
points  in  its  natural  history  which  huve  bot-n  over- 
looked, but  which  may  serve  to  rhow  that  in  (he  ]ia(i- 
lage  nnder  review  it  mi^ht  without  impropriety  have 
been  employed  in  carrying  out  the  figurative  language 
with  which  the  verse  commences  (see  I'lenk,  J'Umi. 
J/tdL  p.  420;  .Sprengel,  I/Ut.  rei  hrrb.  i,  H). 

The  caper-plant  Iwlongs  to  a  tribe  of  plantj>,  the 
Cappsridaceg,  of  which  the  upecicA  are  found  in  ron- 
liderable  numbers  in  tropical  countrieii,  such  iis  India, 
whence  they  extend  northward  into  Arabia,  the  north 
of  Africa,  Syria,  and  the  south  of  Eun)|>e  (Kor^kal, 
/Tor.  p.  99 ;  Shaw,  p.  ."JDS).  The  common  ctH)or.bunh — 
Capparu  ipmota.  Linn,  (the  C.  tatira  of  I'crsoon}— is 


Caper-pUnt  {Capparit  Sjrinom).,  with  enlarged  view  of 
Itte  I'ericarp. 


common  in  the  countries  immediately  SDrroundlng  the 
jiediterrane«n.    Dinncoridefi  dei«cril*es  it  as  spreading 
hi  a  circular  manner  on  the  ground,  in  {>oor  hoiU  and 
nigged  vitaations ;  and  Pliny  "     tieing  Kt  and  pown 
iaMoBjr  p]ac««  especially."    Theuphrastiu  states  that 
it  refasea  to  grow  in  cultivated  gronnd.  Dioscorides 
Cirther  states  that  it  has  thorns  like  a  bramble,  leaves 
like  the  quince,  and  fruit  like  the  olive — characters 
almost  snfBcient  to  i<1entify  it    The  caper  is  well 
known  to  the  ^Vrabs,  lieing  their  kUbur,  and  designated 
abo  by  the  nnme  athuf  or  azvf.    The  bark  of  the  root, 
which  is  still  used  in  the  East,  as  it  formerly  was  in 
Eorope,  no  doubt  possesses  some  irritant  property,  as 
it  was  one  of  the  five  aperient  roots.    The  unexpanded 
dower-bads,  preserved  in  vinegar,  are  well  known  at 
«ar  taldea  aa  a  condiment  by  the  name  of  capers. 
Parts  of  the  plant  seem  to  have  been  similarly  used 
by  the  ancients.    The  caper-plant  is  showy  and  orna- 
mental, growing  in  barren  places  in  the  midst  of  the 
rubbish  of  roins,  or  on  the  walls  of  bnildings.    It  was 
oJiserred  by  Ray  on  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  and 
in  other  similar  situations.    It  forms  a  much-branche<),  I 
diffiue  shmb,  which  annually  loses  its  leaves.  The 
branches  are  long  and  trailing;  smooth,  but  armed 
with  doable  carved  stipnlary  spines.    The  leaves  are 
alt<>niate,  roondish  or  oblong-oval,  a  little  fleshy, 
nooth,  of  a  green  color,  bat  somotimes  a  little  red- 


ill  ^'b.    The  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  produced  sin- 
gly in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  stalks  which  are 
Ijirger  than  the  leaves.    The  calyx  is  four-leaved,  co- 
ri  iccous;  the  petals  are  also  four  in  number,  wlute, 
and  of  an  oval  roundi^ih  form.    The  stamens  are  verr 
numerous  and  long;  and  their  fllaments,  being  tinged 
with  purple  and  terminated  by  the  yellow  anthers, 
give  the  flowers  a  ver}*  agreeable  appearance.  The 
ovary  is  borne  upon  a  straight  stalk, 
which  is  a  little  longer  than  the  sta-  iB^v 
mens,  and  which,  as  it  rijwn?,  dnwps  i/^xW 
and  forms  an  oval  or  pear-sha[>ed  l)er-  // 
ry.  inclosing  within  its  pulp  numerous     /f  ^ 
small  seeds.    Many  of  the  caper  tril»e,  /L» 
iM-ing  remarkal>le  for  the  long  stulko  ytx\ 
by  which  their  fruit  is  supportinl,  con-  \a/ 
spicuously  display,  what  also  takes  c^per-berry 
place  In  other  plants,  namely,  the  droop- 
ing and  hanging  down  of  the  fruit  as  it  ripena.  Aa, 
then,  the  flowering  of  the  almond-tree,  in  the  first  part 
of  the  verse  in  question,  has  l>cen  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  whitening  of  the  hair,  so  the  drooping  of  the  ripe 
fruit  of  a  plant  like  the  caper,  which  is  conspicuous  on 
the  walls  of  buildings  and  on  tombs,  may  be  supposed 
to  typify  the  hanging  down  of  the  head  Iwfore  "  man 
»:r>oth  to  his  long  home"*  (see  the  Perm}/  Cyclopadia,  s.  v. 
L'apparidaccK). — Kitto,  s.  v.  Abiyon^.   Sec  Hyssop. 

Caper'naUm  (Kairtovaov^ ;  Lachm.  [with  Codex 
II^  Ka^(ipvaovn,&»  if  SSn3  "lES,  "  village  of  Nahum" 
[from  some  unknown  person  of  that  name] ;  Syriac, 
Ciiretonian  Ktmjthiir  Xac/tum,  Peshito  Kajhar  A'a- 
ch'im ;  Vulg.  Ciiplutmaum\  the  name  of  a  Galilman 
cit  v  familiar  as  that  of  the  scene  of  many  acts  and  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  Christ  (see  Stuart,  Oipfrwium  at 
the  ScfMt  of  ChruV$  Miraclrit,  2d  cd.  London,  18G4). 
There  Is  no  mention  of  Capernaum  in  the  O.  T.  or 
A|iocrypha,  but  the  passage  Isa.  ix,  1  [viii,  23]  is  ap- 
plied to  it  by  Matthew.  The  word  Caphar  in  the 
name  perhaps  indicates  that  the  place  was  of  late  foun- 
dation. Sec  Caphar-.  There  is  named,  however,  by 
the  rabbins  (Midrash,  Koheie/h,  fol.  (f9,  col.  4)  a  place 
called  K'phar.XacAmn  (Cnj  -^BS),  which  Reland 
{I'aUrtt.  p.  681>)  presumes  to  l»e  the  Capernaum  of  the 
(iospels  (see  Otho,  7.«j-.  Rubb.  p.  118).  Josephus  also 
mentions  a  remarkable  fountain,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Copharntium  (Ka^apvaovft),  watering  the  fertile 
"  pLiin  of  Gennesaroth"  (H'cjr,  iii,  10, 8);  as  also  a  vil- 
l.nge  by  the  name  of  Cfjthamom^  {KK^afittoptf)  in  the 
same  region  {iJ/e,  72).  Ptolemy  alfo  (v,  16,  4)  calls 
it  Cnpnrmntm  (Korapvaot'/i).  Another  Ca[)emaum  is 
mentioned  by  William  of  Tyre  (De  lirUo  Hacr.  x,  26) 
«n  the  Kishon,  six  leagues  from  Cassarea. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Jesus  from  Nazareth  (Luke 
iv,  le-."}!  ;  Matt,  iv,  13-16),  where  he  was  "brought 
up,"  Capernaum  became  emphatically  his  "own  city;" 
it  was  when  he  rpturne<l  thither  that  he  is  said  to  have 
been  "at  home"  (Mark  ii,  1  ;  such  is  the  force  of  iv 
oUif/ — A.  V.  "in  the  house").  Here  he  chose  the 
evangelist  Matthew  or  Levi  (Matt,  ix,  9).  The  broth- 
ers Simon-Peter  and  Andrew  belonged  to  Capernaum 
(Mark  1,  29),  and  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  imagine 
that  it  was  on  the  sea-beach  near  the  town  (for,  doubt- 
less, like  true  Orientals,  these  two  lishemicn  kept  clo»e 
to  home),  while  Jesus  waa  "  walking"  there,  liefore 
"great  multitudes"  bad  learned  to  "gsther  together 
unto  him,"  that  they  heard  the  quiet  call  which  wns  to 
make  them  forsake  all  and  fcdlow  him  (Mark  i,  16,  17; 
comp.  28).  It  was  here  that  Christ  worked  the  mira- 
cle on  the  centurion's  ser\-ant  (Matt,  viii,  5;  Luke  vii, 
1),  on  Simon's  wife's  mother  (Matt,  viii,  14;  Mark  i, 
30;  Luke  iv,  .^8),  the  paralytic  (Matt,  ix,  1;  Mark  ii, 
1 ;  Luke  v,  18),  and  the  man  afllicted  with  an  unclean 
spirit  (Mark  i,  3i3 ;  Luke  iv,  St\).  The  son  of  the  noble- 
man (John  iv,  46)  was,  though  resident  at  Capernaum, 
healed  by  words  which  appear  to  have  been  spoken  in 
Cana  of  Galilee.   At  Capernaum  occurred  the  emblem- 
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atical  inddMit  of  the  child  (Mark  ix,  83 ;  Matt,  xviii,  ^  takes  an  hoar  and  a  half  to  tnca  the  inner  sides  of  the 
1|  00Bp.XTy,S4);  ud  ia  tiM  qrnaKOgne  then  waa  ,  plain.  In  tliia  plain  JoMpbiu  piMea  a  fountain  callad 
•pdm  tile  ranarkaUe  diaeoana  of  Jelin  yi  (•«•  vane  I  CapbanuniBi!  he  amy*  nothing  of  the  town;  bat  if  it 

69).  The  infidt'lity  and  iiiiixMiifcncc  ofthc  iiili  itiit.-uitfl  c;in  be  collcctpd  fnnii  tln'  s<rii)tural  intimations  that 
of  this  place,  after  the  evidence  given  to  them  by  our  Ibe  town  of  Capcniauin  wa»  in  this  same  jilain  (from 
Savioar  himself  of  the  truth  of  his  mission,  brought '  a  com|utri»on  of  Marie  vi,  47,  with  John  vi,  it  a[>- 
■poo  them  this  hmvj  denondatloa:  "And  thou,  Ca*  |  pean  that  it  waa  at  least  aix  mike  fkom  tho  If.E, 
penumm,  which  ait  exalted  nnto  henTeii,  ihalt  be  |  ahore),  it  may  bo  lafelj  oondodad  that  the  Ibontain 
brounht  down  to  hell;  for  if  tlie  mi^'hty  works  which  ;  was  not  far  from  the  town,  and  tn,ik  itt  n.uno  tlirro- 


have  t>««ti  done  in  thee  had  been  dono  in  8odom,  it 
would  liavti  remained  unto  lUl  di^t"  (Matt,  xi, 
23).    See  Galileb,  Ska  op. 

According  to  the  notices  of  its  sitaation  in  the  N.  T. 

Capernaum  waa  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Soa  of 


from.  In  this  plain  there  ore  now  two  fouiitaius,  one 
called  *Ain  et-Hn,  the  Spring  of  tho  Fig,"  near  tho 
northern  extranity  of  the  plain,  and  not  far  from  the 
lake.    It  ia  sunroanded  by  Tegctation  and  overhang 

liv  a  flg-trcp,  fnun  whii  h  it  derives  it*  name.  Near 


O^Uee  (ri)v  rapaSaXaaaiav,  Mutt  iv,  13 ;  comp.  John  '  this  are  several  other  springs,  the  water  of  which  ia 
▼I,  MX  aod,  If  recent  discorcrice  are  to  be  trusted  said  to  be  braclush ;  hot  Bnrekhardt,  who  noted  fcr 
(Cureton's  NUrim  Rec,  John  vi,  17),  was  of  sufficient  I  some  time  under  the  great  fig-tree,  descrilx-s  the  water 
importance  to  give  to  that  sea,  in  whole  or  in  part,  tho  1  of  the  main  source  as  sweet.  This  is  tlit*  fountain 
niuii.'  of  the  "  Lake  of  C!i[H  riinum."  (This  was  tho  which  Dr.  lloliinson  inclines  to  regard  as  that  which 
caae  also  with  Tiborias,  at  the  other  extnmitj  of  tlie  1  Joeephua  mentions  under  the  name  of  Caphamaum. 
lake.  Ooapb  John  1,  **  the  Sen  «f  G«liIoo--ofTlbo.  I II.  Do  Sanlejr,  hofwever,  oontanda,  In  his  nsnal  eoaA> 
riao.")  It  was  in  or  near  the  "land  of  Gennesan't"  '  dent  manner,  a^liut  the  conclu'^ion  of  Dr.  I{ohin!»on 
(Matt,  xiv,  34,  compared  with  John  vi,  17,  21,  24),  tliat  ]  (AVirrafirr,  ii,  8S7-865).    In  tho  new  edition  of  his 


is,  the  rii  h,  l>usy  plain  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake, 
which  we  know  from  the  doacriptiono  of  Joaephna  and 
ftwi  oUior  ioaraoo  to  hnvo  bean  al  that  Uno  one  of  ^ 
■oat  prosperous  and  crowded  <listrict^  in  all  ftle^tinc. 
See  GKWJtKSARETH.  Yet  it  was  not  far  fWnn  the  en- 
trance of  the  l'pp?r  Jordan  into  the  lake  (I.igfatfoot, 
Hor,  H«br.  p.  139).  Being  on  the  ahore,  Capemanm 
traa  lower  than  Natareth  and  Cans  of  CMiloe,  from 

which  the  road  to  it  wa^  one  of  descent  (John  ii,  12; 
Luke  It,  31),  a  nuxio  t)f  speech  which  would  apply  to 
the  general  level  of  the  spot,  eren  if  our  Lord's  ex- 
pcoadon,  *' exalted  unto  heoTon"  (vV«^2ea,lIatt.  xi, 
tt),  had  any  reftranee  to  height  of  poattlon  te  tiie  town 
Itself.  It  was  of  sufficient  size  to  Jm'  always  called  n 
"city"  (>r<;X(f.  Matt,  ix,  1 ;  Mark  i,  33);  had  iU  own 
aynagogiie,  in  which  our  Ixird  frei^uently  taa|^(John 
▼1,  69;  Mark  i,  21;  Luke  It,  88,  88)^  aynvBgne 
baDt  by  the  eaiitarloii  of  the  detachment  of  Bornnn  aol- 
diers  whirh  appear^ to  have  l>een  quartered  in  the 
place  (Luke  vii,  1;  oomp.  8;  Matt,  viil,  8).  But  be- 
aldaa  tlie  garrison  then  waa  also  a  customa  station, 
when  the  dnea  were  gathered  both  by  stationary 
(Bfatt.  is,  9;  Mark  ii,  14;  Luke  v,  27)  and  by  itiner- 
ant (Matii  XtII,  2-1)  oflircrs  (^thoii(;h  tliu  latter  pas-yij,'!! 


llrs<(irchf$  (ili,  34N),  Dr.  Kobinson  reviews  the  argu- 
ments and  resLffirma  hia  poaition.  Three  miles  aoothf 
toward  tiie  other  extremity  of  the  pldn,  la  tibe  otiier 

largo  spring,  called  'Ain  el  ^Iuil:unv:ir:ih.  tho  "  Round 
Fountain" — a  large  and  I>eautiful  fountain  rising  im> 
mediately  at  tho  foot  of  the  western  line  of  hills.  This 
Pooooke  took  to  bo  the  Fountain  of  Capawanin,  and  Dr. 
Roblnaoa  waa  at  one  time  ffiftpoeed  to  adopt  thia 
elusion.  The  "Hound  Fount  lin"  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  lake,  to  whicli  it  sends  a  considerable  stream 
with  flah.  Whichever  of  tliese  fountains  be  that  of 
Caphamam,  we  ahould  look  for  some  traces  of  an  aiw 
dent  town  In  the  rlcinity,  and.  finding  them,  ahodd 
lie  jiistitifil  in  HU]ifK»sing  that  thry  formed  tho  remains 
of  Capernaum.  I  hc  only  ancient  remains  of  any  kind 
near  the  Round  Fountain  are  some  lar^  volcanic 
blocka  atrewod  vmt  the  plain,  or  piled  together  with 
little  archltectaral  order.  Bat  near  the  *Aln  eC-ltn  li 
the  low  mound  of  ruins,  occupying  a  considerable  cir- 
cumference, which,  if  Capernaum  were  situated  in 
this  plain,  oflfer  the  l>est  probability  of  being  the  ror 
mains  of  the  doomed  city ;  and  if  these  be  all  its  re- 
mains, it  has,  according  to  that  doom,  l>ecn  bmuglit 
low  indeed.    Near  tin-  fountain  in  a!-'i  a  klian.  which 


probably  refera  rather  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  temple  i  gives  the  name  of  Khan  Minyeh  to  tho  spot.  Thia 
tax  than  to  the  Rmnaa  or  aeonlar  one).  If  tto  **way  |  khan  to  now  In  rafaia,  but  waa  onee  a  large  and  w<dl- 
of  the  sea"  waa  the  great  road  fW>m  I).nmaacns  to  tho  I  built  stnictnre.  Close  on  the  north  of  this  khan,  and 
aontb  (Ritter,  ^Vtiib.  XV,  839),  the  duties  may  have  L>een  of  the  fountain,  rocky  hills  of  considernide  elevation 


levied  not  only  on  the  fish  and  other  commerce  of  tho 
lake,  but  on  the  caravans  of  merchandiae  pawing  to 
Galilee  and  Judsa.  It  was  dao  near  the  border  be- 
tween the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali  Ql&tt.  i 


come  down  quite  to  the  lake,  and  f<iriu  tlie  northern 
termination  of  the  plain.  It  is  important  to  add  that 
QoarMmins  expressly  atatea  that  In  hia  day  the  pUce 

called  by  tlie  Aralis  Mmich  (I.  e.  Minyeh)  was  regard- 
18).    The  doom  which  our  Ix)rd  pronounced  against  ol  as  marking  the  site  of  Capernaum  (KluciJ.  Terr. 


Capernaum  and  the  other  unljclicving  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth  haa  been  remarkably  Mfilied. 
lathe  preaent  day  BO  oedeoiaatieal  traditioa  oven  Ten- 
tares  to  fix  its  site  ;  and  the  contest  Iwtwccn  the  rival 
claims  of  the  two  most  probable  spots  is  one  of  the 
tTannest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  HMMt  diiHwiU  to 
decide,  in  sacred  topography. 

1.  Dr.  RoUnson  (BiU.  Rmardkm,  m,  188-294)  ex- 
pose*  the  frror*  of  all  previous  travellers  in  their  va- 
rlona  attempts  U)  identify  the  site  of  Capernaum;  and 
from  a  hint  in  QuareMuius,  he  ia  father  Inelhied  to 
look  for  it  in  a  plaoe  marked  only  try  a  nonnd  of  rains, 
ealled  by  the  Anba  JTJkm  Mh^  This  is  situated 
at  tho  north-en>:trm  extremity  of  the  fertile  plain  ( 


Scmct.  ii,  864).  The  mention  by  Josephus  (L'/f,  72) 
of  a  rillaga  called  Ktpkantomtt  situated  betweea  tho 
ntooth  of  tiw  Jordan  and  Tukluaa,  wlO  agreo  wl^ 

either  location  of  Capernaum.    Willit)ald.  however 
(I'lto,  16,  17),  passed  successively,  on  his  way  from 
TUwHm  to  the  Upper  Jordan,  through  Magdula,  Ca- 
pemanm, BethBaida,aadChonsln,  which  would  locate 
Capematrai  at  the  sontiiem  end  of  the  plain,  if  (as  ap- 
pears true)  this  also  containod  Chomzin.    The  latter 
may  bare  been  immediately  on  the  shore,  and  Caper- 
nanm  at  a  lltllo  dlatance  from  it  (Lnke  Ix,  67 ;  oomp. 
Matt  tW,  19, 10),  as  is  the  case  at  the  southern  spring, 
hot  not  the  northern.    The  arguments  In  fiivor  of 
^now-   A7,.ir»  yfintfth  maybe  fonnd  in  lvohin-<on's  Ilf  arrh't 
called  EI  (  Jhuw.  ir)  on  the  western  border  of  the  Lake  (new  ed.  ii,  408  aq.;  Ui,  844-.%«).    They  arc  chioHy 
of  Gennesareth,  to  which  the  name  of  "  the  land  of  Ibandad  en  JeaepiMM*!  aeooant  of  the  fountain  and  of 
OMuiM.i«th*>  1.  -5~-  k.  /iif—  <:i  in  o^         ^j^j^      Ccphamome.  which  Dr.  R.  would  identify 

with  tho  mounds  near  the  khan,  and  on  the  t<>stimo- 
nies  of  successive  tnivelli  rs  from  Arculfiis  to  Quare8> 
miai^  whose  notiosa  Dr.  it.  interpreta— often,  it  moat 
ba  coaftMed. Mlirtlhnt  OlAealtf^  taftNMa  to 


Oranesareth"  ia  giron  by  Josephna  (War,  ill,  lo,  8). 
Thb  plafai  la  a  sort  oftrlangulnr  hollow,  formed  by  the 
retreat  of  the  movmtains  ahout  the  middle  of  the  west- 
em  shore.  Tlie  twse  of  this  angle  is  along  the  ahoieu 
aod  to  ahaat  «aa  hoai^  JovBij  la  loqglfc,  wiNnM  ft 
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I  Uinyeh.  The  fountain  Caphanuom,  which  Jo- 
mentions  (  War,  iii,  10,  8)  in  s  Terjr  emphatic 
'  M  m  chief  source  of  Uie  water  of  the  plain  of 
Gennesaretb  and  as  aboundint;  with  fish,  w«iul(i,  how. 
ever,  certainly  answer  better  to  the  "  Kound  Fimntjin" 
than  to  a  spring  so  dote  to  tlie  •hon  and  so  near  one 
cad  ofthe  district  aa  it 'AinHTIo.  TlMdaimorKbaii  I 
Miiiyeh  is  also  stronply  oppo-^oi!  Iiy  a  lattr  tnivi-llfr 
(iVinar,  p.  -137-41),  as  al,»o  [>y  N  an  (Jo  Velile  {Mrmiiir,  p. 
301,  302)  and  Thomson  (/!<in</  nnl  I1<m,1-,  i,  54-.'  m).  ). 
Anotber  objection  to  the  site  of  Khan  Minjreb  i«  that 
the  aKfent  town  ot  CinB«i«<h  appears  to  have  lain  i 


north  of  Capomauni,  and  in  this  j^ainp  jilain  nf  (Irniio- 
sireth  [«ee  ('inxkuetii ] :  fn'ni  whii  li  it  i>  int-ht  natu- 
ral to  infer  that  C'a|K'n>auin  lay  at  the  Houthern  end  of 

the  plain  (at  'Ain  el  JiodaawanbJ^  and  CiuMnth  at 
llwBaitlMniCAlB  et-Th).  IntlMiteaw,tba  appiMdi 

of  Christ  and  his  di*i  ii.!i  to  Capernaum  through  the 
piaiir  of  Genno!»artth  (^.Mutt,  xiv,  84)  was  from  the 
north,  the  direction  most  likely  in  coming  from  their 
lut  point  on  the  mxtli<«aat«ni  abore  of  tbe  laka;  for 
then  tht  diMiplaa  yrwM  hava  fh11«i  abort  of  tihdr  iIm- 
tination,  owing  to  the  he^id  wind,  and,  nfler  landiu);, 
first  traversed  the  plain.  The  eitc  of  AUu  Shusheh, 
hpwe>ef,  i£  in  some  respects  mofe  likely  to  have  given 
■■M  to  tb«  jdain,  if  that  of  the  ancient  Cinnereih, 
vhteh  win  tboa  be  dhitingaished  Prom  tbe  localitiea  of 
CapemauTn  .ni'l  ( 'Imr  i/in.    S.  c  lirTii'-^AiiiA. 

S.  Three  miles  nwth  of  Khan  Minvfh  i^  the  other 
difanant,  TVt  B4m,  eootaining  ruins  (very  extensivp, 
■ceordlDg  to  Bonar,  p.  415  sq.)  of  walls  and  founda- 
tioDs  covering  a  upace  of  half  a  mile  long  by  a  qnar- 
t''r  wiili",  on  a  i><iiiit  of  tlif  ^lidrc  jT'on  ting  into  the 
lake,  and  backed  by  very  gently  rising  ground.  The 
dtopeleea  ivmafaie  are  piled  mp  in  confudon  all  along 
the  shore,  and  are  nnirii  more  otriklng  than  those  of 
any  other  city  on  this  part  of  the  lalce.  With  two  ex- 
c^'ptirii.*,  the  hou.<ie8  were  all  built  of  banalt,  quite 
black  and  very  compact,  but  rudely  cut.  The  stones 
if  tte  tempto,  ■ynagugue.  or  ebmcii,  wtrnterer  It  nay 
have  been,  are  of  l>eantiful  marble,  cut  fronj  the  motin- 
taiuM  to  the  ni>rth-wc.'«t  (Thoniswiu,  i,  o40).  1  he  ruin* 
are  df--'cril)od  by  Kobinson  {Rftettrchea,  iii,  297  sq.). 
Bather  more  than  three  mile*  tuHuir  north  ia  the  point 
atwhidi  tbe  Jordan  raters  tbe  norCh  of  tiielnke.  Tbe 
arguments  in  favor  of  Ti  ll  Hum  datp  from  al>ont  l<uh. 
The  principal  one  is  the  n.imi-,  which  is  maintained  to 
be  a  relic  of  the  Hebrew  original — "Ca|>har"  having 
given  place  to  *'  Tell."  Dr.  Wilson  also  ranges  Jose* 
pboe  en  tUfl  side  (Zimdt  of  At  BMe,  it,  IS9-149).  See 
»l«o  Hitter  (Frlk.  xv.  X<?5  MX'),  who  Ktip(iort»  the  same 
locally,  as  du  also  Van  de  Veldc,  Ikmnr,  and  Thom- 
;T«I1  H&m,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fol. 
gnmni*  aeem  almost  cendasive:  (1)  It  is 
ttM  benndary-line  between  Zebofen  end 

KsphtA,  a*  npjNPars  to  In-  mniircd  ^I.itt.  iv,  l.'l. 
(3)  it  is  not  likely  Ut  have  been  on  the  highway  to 
Danaaciu  (see  above),  for  tbe  mountains  are  so  near 
the  shore  as  to  preclude  this,  while  a  thoronghfare  still 
exists  through  tlie  plain  at  the  south.  (3)  It !»  rather 
too  H'-ar  the  Ufiul  <jfthf  l.iki'  for  the  5crijitiir;il  ii<  tires, 
and  apparently  in  tbe  wrong  direction  from  the  plain 
flf  Cenneeereth.  (4)  It  does  not  by  any  means  so  well 
<>ft  the  indications  in  Jo^ephii^  of  the  position  of  the 
•priair  of  Caphamanm  and  village  of  Cephamome: 
for  [1]  the  latter  was  near  a  swampy  gronnd  (evident- 
ly, from  tbe  nnmcrooa  springs,  in  the  kamy  plain), 
sai  at  BO  great  dtstnaeo  flratn  Tiberias  (or,  tt  ftftlietl, 

IbrirhM):  f2]  the  fonnf.iin  ^vn";  a  proiiiinpnt  featnre 
■I  tbe  plain  of  Gennesaretb,  which  c.\t<'n<le<l  along  the 
hke  for  three  miles,  apparently  midway.  To  these  ar- 
fneata  it  nsaj  afda  be  relied :  (<i)  The  language  of 
tbe  KraBgoilat  respeetlBg  tlie  proximity  of  tbe  bonndp 

STT-Iinp  t<  nfit  to  l>c  tfiken  'o  Rtrirtly.  xincc  none  of  the 
places  in  qui-«<tion  were  really  yituated  on  the  Iwinler. 
^)  Thpre  is  room  enoagb  for  a  road  along  the  ithore 
Igr  Tdl  Htkaa,  Ibr  the  aborteat  roote  to  the  bead  of  the 


lake  actually  lie*  through  it.  (c)  The  Soriptoze  no> 
tice*  most  In  qneetlon  lelats  to  tm  nriiado  or  fMd> 

ing  of  the  five  thousand,  the  scene  of  which  nMQp  haw 
been  on  the  »hore  south-eunt  of  liethe^da,  beyond  Jor« 
dan,  and  in  that  lase  ChriKt's  return  to  Capernuum 
may  have  lieen  from  the  south  through  the  plain  of 
Qeinesarstb.  (4)ThemlBadTeBtnreef  Jesepbnsnay 

have  happened  at  tile  mouth  of  the  Upper  .b  rdan,  and 
the  place  into  which  he  witj>  Utnie  was  a  "village" 
merely,  not  a  large  city  like  t'apemaum,  although 
the  name  of  the  Utter  may  naturally  have  Inelnded 
a4|aeent  loealltiee,  aa  we  know  It  was  estended  to  fho 
entire  plain. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  best  to  decide  in 
favor  of  Tell  Hum  aafbn  «ite  of  Capernaum,  in  yritm 
of  tlw  similarity  of  nnino,  and  the  ezistenee  of  exten- 
sire  raitas  there ;  and  thte  coneloslen  i.«  groativ  oon- 
fimieil  by  the  nlmoft  certain  position  of  (  liorirain  at 
I!ir-K<  ra/eli.  a  little  to  th«  N.VV.  (Sei-  J  'lirnai  .Sac. 
Ui.iu  i.  is:, I.  p.  k;-.'  mj.  ;  July,  i8or),  p.  Mj. ;  JiibL 
Haeroy  A  i  )ril ,  1  H.V5,  p.  268  sq. ;  Laml.  Athenitum,  I-'eb.  24, 
March31,lH(;6;  ^lMl.ii.JCr«(.1867,iv>  SeeCHOBAXni. 

Capen,WnxiAM,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  tbe  Method- 
ist F.pi.»oopal  (Tinrch  South,  was  bom  in  St.Th<(nia«'s 
rnriNh,  S.  €.,  Jan.  26,  179(t.  In  1805  he  entered  the 
sophomore  clans  at  the  South-Carolina  Collef^,  but 
left  college  before  the  time  of  graduation,  and  began 
tbe  stndy  of  law.  He  entered  tfie  Itinerant  ministry 
in  the  Sonth  f  rir.  lin  i  C  nferenee  in  If-OO,  and  located 
in  1815.  He  wa."  n  a>iniitte<l  to  the  Conference  in  1H18, 
and  was  finit  elected  to  General  Conference  in  1820, 
and  was  sent  aa  delegate  from  tlu  American  Uethod- 
iKt  Chnreb  to  tbe  British  Weslrran  Conference  In 

1828.  His  (siilificqui  nt  po-ts  of  duty  were,  professor  of 
Evidences  of  Chrit-tianity  in  Columbia  Collet'e,  IhSb; 
editor  of  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  l)'3&-40; 
missionary  perretnry  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
Methodist  Epi^  <  pal  Church.  1940-44;  Mipertntendent 
of  etdorcd  mission!*  in  the  SMtith.rn  St.ttf>  in  184^ 
In  May,  l>^4-i,  Iir.  ('iii>eni  attended  the  General  ColW 
fiTcnt  e  belt!  at  New  York  as  one  of  tlw  delegitea  of 
the  .South-Carolina  Conference.  This  was  the  year  in 
which  tlie  great  anti-slavery  agitation  in  the  Method- 
ist rpi-rfi[ial  (■l.iir<h  ciin.i'  to  its  crisis  in  tlie  divifion 
of  tlmt  U>dy.  Dr.  Cajiers  took  the  Southern  view  of 
tbe  qncetion,  and  from  that  time  till  the  cloce  of  bis 
life  he  was  identified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.  At  the  General  Conference  of  that 
Church  held  in  1>11  li"  cli  i  ti-.l  tii-bop.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  upent  in  the  discharge  of  the 
bkbop'a  oflko,  wUeb  be  filled  with  pre  eminent  digni- 
ty,  diligence,  and  success.  Dr.  Capers  came  of  a  Hu- 
guenot family,  and  his  father  did  gallant  servlre  in  the 
l.'evolution.  His  house  was  one  nf  tbf  linmcs  of  .Vsbury 
and  the  early  Methodist  prencbers.  In  the  ministry  hia 
ri.ie  was  rapid,  and  Ma  nseAdnesa  and  popotarity  eei^ 
i-tanfly  increiifcd.  His  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  wai 
sanctified  by  the  unrtion  of  the  Holy  (iho.'it,  and,thon^ 
generally  smooth  and  graceful,  was  at  times  powerful, 
and  even  orerwhelmlog.  He  was  always  refined  and 
elerated  in  theagbt  and  Hib,  md  labored  witii  earnest 

fidelity' for  hi'  ^fn«tpr's  cnut«e.  Hih  nrtivify  of  ndnd 
and  perseverance,  together  with  the  Height  of  his  mor- 
al power,  gave  bin)  great  influence  in  his  Conference 
and  in  the  Chorcb.  He  died  hi  Andenon,  8.  C,  Jan. 
S9, 18S5.  He  left  no  llteniTy  remains  except  an  anto> 
biography  (pn-fixcd  to  Dr.  AVightmnn's  Li/f  of  C(U 
prri)\  C'thihltmi  ftir  ihf  Xet/ro  MU*i"n*;  Shiirt  Str- 

num*  and  Tr<ir  Tnht  fnr  Chifdrm  (edited  by  Dr.  Sum- 
mers, NashviUet  lAno). —  Summer*,  sirfrhf*  of  Emi- 
nent Mntramtt^  p.  75;  Wigbtman,  JJ/f  of  »:  Coperi, 
D.D.  (NaahTilK  tm,  Uno);  Spcagne,  Amab,  tU^ 

4C0. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  the  English  posses- 
sions at  the  CajM?  of  Cood  Hop*-,  rrccted  into  a  bish- 
op's see  of  the  English  Church  in  1847.  The  see  owes 
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iti  ezktcnce  to  the  munificence  of  Mi^  Burdott  Coutts. 
TIm  flnt  bishop  was  Robert  Gray,  D.l).,  of  Stocliton, 
«OHMtatad  at  WMtaiuitt«r,  June  29, 1847,  wbo  ia  atill 
fba  ioenmbcnt.  Tlw  bishop  of  Capo  Town  la  fbe  me- 
tropolitan of  the  An^'lii  aii  (licM-csos  in  Sniith  Afric.i,  of 
which,  in  1867,  there  were  the  following,  ht  (<i<le.s  ('a|»c 
Town:  Natal, established  1^;  Maurttiu.«,  1854;  Gra- 
bam'a  Town,  1866;  St  UolNia,  1862;  Oiaivce  Birar 
Slate,  1868;  Central  Africa,  1868;  The  Weslejran 
mitiionB  ill  tlie  (listrii  t  fif  Cajio  Town  embraced,  in 
1800^  10  circuita,  2a  cha^it,  12  other  preaching-places, 
I  odMionarieB  and  assistant  missionaries,  201  subordi* 
nate  paid  and  unpaid  agents,  1510  memben,  211  on 
trial  for  membenhip,  2680  scholars  In  Sunday-schools, 
and  6983  attendants  on  [luMic  \vi.r>lii[>.  The  Koiikiii 
Catholics  have  at  Cape  Town  a  vicar  apostolic  (.bishop 
Ib  paitf  boa),  whoae  dioceee  embraces  about  half  a  doz- 
en ch  A-i  hi  a. — T  jindon,  Eccl.  Dirt,  ii,  560.    See  Africa. 

Caphar-  (the  Latinized  form  of  the  llcb.  prefix 
"^83,  Kf/ar',  the  •*C!onflnietftinn"of  A'apA/jr',  "lES. 
from  tlie  root  of  tlio  same  form  si^nifvinjj  "to  rover," 
Gesenius,  TKejaur.  p.  707),  one  of  the  numerous  words 
mploTed  In  the  Bible  (and  still  oftener  in  later  or 
labbiniral  Hebrew)  to  denote  a  village  or  collection  of 
dwellinxs  smaller  than  a  city  (Reland,  Pfiinf.  p.  51fi). 
Sec  Ir-.  Stanley  proposes  to  render  it  by  "hamlet" 
{^Pakd,  Ani.  §  80i  to  distinguish  it*  occumncea  (him 
tfaoaa  of  CAamal,  CkaAa\  Aqfdl,  sod  eihar  aimOar 
words.  As  an  appellative  it  U  found  only  three  times ; 
1  Chron.  xxvii,  25,  Cant,  vii,  11,  and  1  dam.  vi,  18  (in 
a*  tan  llM  poiBltaff  bdng  dUhrant,  Ko'pker,  IfS); 

but  in  neither  is  there  an_vthin<;  to  enable  us  to  fix  nny 
s[M3cial  force  to  the  wor<l.  In  naiucs  of  plai-es,  it  fKcurs 
in  CiiRni.KR-AMMOifAi,  Chri-iiikaii,  Caimiau-hai-a- 
MA,  and  thoee  here  followiag;  also  CAntBitAiiM,  Ca- 
rABOOTiA,  elfl.  Bat  the  namber  of  places  eompoanded 
timvwith  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  -^hows  tli  it  the 
became  a  much  commoner  one  at  a  time  Kubse- 


quent  to  the  Biblical  history.  See  the  words  begin- 
ning with  KxpHAii^  In  AraUc^  the  comqwoding 
local  epithet  Kefi'  it  In  ftvqnent  vw  (tee  the  llsta  In 

Robinson's  Re^earchtj,  iii,  Append.). — Sniith,  n.  v. 

CmpbtaMOm  (tia^apafiity,  a  town  of  ldnma^a, 
•  Tvrjr  etrang  wall,  aamndered  by  the  dtiaens 

to  Cerealls,  the  ;jpnprnl  of  Vespasian,  after  a  siege  thus 
rendered  unexjic*  tedly  .short  (Josephux,  War,  iv,  9,  9). 
Beknd  {PaUt$t.  p.  6K4)  thinks  it  the  Kephtir-HifA  (q. 

of  the  rabbins ;  but  Schwarz  refers  it  to  the  A>- 
piar.Abtu  (Onast  -)B2)  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(SnnAfilr.  ii),  and  finds  it  in  the  well  near  Gedor,  in 
Wadjr  Sniar  (meaning  appanntl j  that  marked  oa  Van 
da  YeMe'a  Hap  a  lltde  aontb-aaat  of  EknmX  which  he 
savR  i.4  Ktill  called  "the  Spring  of  Ahlt."  TUf  poai- 
tion,  however,  seems  too  northerlj. 

OafdUbratli.  See  Kkpha»>Akko. 

CapharbarQcha  (prob.  for  M^'^a  *^Ba,  vWage  of 
Ktmmg;  bat  difTeient  firom  the  "valley  of  blewing" 
faee  Brkacrar],  named  In  t  Chron.  x'x,  20),  a  place 
mentioned  by  Jerome  (  Fp.  Stl)  an  overlooking  the  des- 
ert of  .Smlom,  and  traditionally  held  to  be  the  place 
where  .\bmham  interceded  with  Jeborab  for  the  gniltj 
dtks  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xvili,  16 ;  xix,  28).  The  name 
alao  ocean  (In  various  forms)  in  several  other  ancient 
notii'ps  (Rel.md.  Pulnt.  p.  It  is  probably  the 

moilem  Hem  Saim,  an  eminence  on  VjSiy  high  groand, 
three  or  four  miles  east  of  Hebron,  eemaaaiidlBit  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  R'tfarchet, 
11, 189).  The  tomb  of  IaA.  has  been  shown  there  since 
the  days  of  Mandeville  (TVar.  p,  68). 

Capharcotla.    See  CAPARroTiA. 
Caphardagon.    See  Beth-daook. 
CftplianooliOb  Sea  KiPRABiAKKO. 

Capharetaea,  a  villafre  of  S;un;\ri:i,  the  nitire 
place  of  the  heretic  Menaader,  according  to  Justin 


Martyr  (ivan-irapirata,  Apol.  ii),  but  Euscbins  {Erd. 
Hut.  Vif  S8)  citea  the  name  somewhat  differently 
(Kawapomita),  and  Theodomt  (fiompmi.  UmnL  Fab, 
ii)  has  CMm  (xafipat) ;  ao  that  tha  ptace  la  altogetli> 

er  doubtful. 

CaphTgamila  (prob.  vUbige  tfiU  oobmO,  «  vil. 
lage  said  to  have  been  ritoated  20  mllea  fkom  Jeroaft* 

lem  ;  tlie  native  place  of  the  |>ri  -!iytiT  Lucian,  wfao 
wrote  the  memoir  concerning  the  rcmuins  of  St.Ste> 
pben,  about  the  fifth  century  (Reland,  Pateul.  p.  688){ 
but  thought  bj  Cotovicus  (/<(«.  p.  284)  to  be  tha  uhm 
of  a  peraoo.  Sea  CAFHABaALAKA. 
Capharaiflm.  Saa  CArauAmi. 
Caphar  aria.    See  Capiiaroiua. 

Capbarona,  a  place  (Kaa-opopffa  fiir  Kafaf)6ih 
od)  named  hgr  Plolany  aa  a  town  of  Idnnaa  weat  of 

the  Jordan,  and  thoujibt  by  Uelaiid  ( PaltrH.  p.  600)  to 
Ikj  the  Ctipharariii  (or  ('e|>craria)  filaced  in  the  Pru- 
I  tifip'  r  TnhU  l>etween  Jerusalem  and  Ashkalon.  See 
CsPKRAAtA.   It  is  poaaib^  the  aama  with  CArBAa> 

ZACRABtA(q.T.). 

CaphataAba.  Saa  Ajritatris. 

Capharsal'ama  (Xa<^n^oXn/ia  v.  r.  Xai^afwrn- 
jpn/ifi,  appar.  for  X-V,^  "^E3,  "village  of  peace"),  a 
I  place  where  Nleanor's  troops  were  cutto  pleeeoby  Ja> 
das  MaccabsBUs  (1  Mace,  vil,  31).  Josephus,  in  the 
'parallel  account  {Ant.  xii,  10,  4),  calls  it  a  village 
u-i  'iif/  K<i!;/f(j>fT(r\(i/i(/).  Reland  suggests  (f'a^<r.ii.  p. 
1 GIK))  that  it  may  have  been  the  lame  with  the  Cofkar 
I  Gamia  (q.     where  the  preahyta*  Lodaa  was  barn, 

'  or  the  C ■tjthiir.fni'-Viit  iiictitioiiivl  in  bis  writings.  He 
also  a<Iduces  an  alUi.siou  from  the  Talmud  {.iboda  So. 
ni,  folio  44,  col,  4)  to  a  wine-growing  village,  Krphat' 
j  S<tiam  (cb'Z  ^t-),  doiihtb  ss  tbf  sjime.  From  the  fu- 
:  gitivcs  in  the  aiNive  battle  iiij;  taken  refuge  in  the 
"city  of  David,"  it  would  appear  to  have  l>een  near 
Jeraaalem ;  hence  it  is  poasible  that  it  was  the  village 
near  Aiboai  (q.  v.),  tha  Arabic  name  of  whkh  la  JTf/K 
seliran.  F.walil  plnco  it  north  of  Ramla,  on  the  Sa- 
maritan lioundary  (fittck.  Jsr.  ir,  368,  note),  but  Ibis  is 
qolte  arhitMiy. 

Caphar-Sorech-   See  Shrek. 
Caphartfiba.    Sec  KmiAit-TEnt. 

Capbar-Zachariae  ('-villau'e  of  /a< hariis  ").  a 
place  mentioned  by  Sor.omen  {Hut.  Ercl.  i.\.  17  i  .-vs 
lying  in  the  region  of  fileutberopolia,  and  apparently 
^rited  by  Wflllhald  on  hit  way  Aon  Chuni  to  Hebron 
{Trarfh,  p.  *20.  Bohn).  It  seems  to  have  lieen  differ- 
ent from  the  IJath-Zacharias  (q.  v.)  of  the  Ai>ocry|iba 
(1  Mace.  vi.  32)  and  Ja>ephus  {Ant.  xii,  9,  4).  It  is 
probably  the  modem  K^e  Zekaria  (Bobinaon,  £t- 
aaorvAn,  ii.  84),  a  village  on  the  north  dde  of  Wndj 
Surot.  opposite  Tell  Zacharia,  aliout  half  way  Between 
Jerusalem  and  Asbkelon  (Van  de  Velde,  XamUipc,  ii, 
199).   Sea  CiraAaoasA. 

Caphen'ntha  {\n(fi(vnQct),  a  pl.nre  apparently 
cloee  to  and  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
repaired  bf  Jonathan  Kaecobvaa  (1  Maee.  xH,  87). 

The  name  seems  to  be  d("rivo<l  from  Xr''IC2,  l-irfA- 
nitka',  the  Chaldee  word  for  the  unripe  datt  (liuxtorf. 
Lot,  Ttdm.  col.  1071),  and  thus  baa  a  remarkable  cnrre- 
I  spondence  with  the  names  of  Bethany  (house  of  dateaX 
I  Bethphage  (house  of  fiirs),  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
j  itself,  on  wbioh  the  three  were  sittiat''<l — all  testifying 
i  to  the  ancient  fruitfnlneaa  of  the  place  (comp.  Schwarx, 
AilaC  p.  S56). 

CaphSthra  {Y.n6i^oi'\  a  pretentions  little  town 
{^iviowtiKixwov)  in  Upper  Idomaa,  apparent^-  not 
flir  fkooi  Capharabis  (q.  r.\  taken  and  bnnit  hf  Oewa. 

lis,  the  general  of  Vespasian  (Josephns,  ITar.  iv,  9,  9). 
The  name  occurs  with  considerable  variety  in  the 
texts  (Kn^«3f>a/iic.  etc.,  Hudson,  in  loc.\  and  Petnis 
i  ApoUonioa  (fit  mid.  Mient,  iii,  65)  gives  it  simply 
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from  which  it  »e«ms  pouible  that  the 
I  CnnoBAH  (q.  T.)  maj  be  inl<Hd»d. 

Caphi'ra  (Ka<pfina'),  a  place  whose  Inhabitants 
retaraed  from  Babylon  {1  EbAt.  v,  19) ;  evidently  the 
OBsraiKAH  (q.  T.)  offlM  Htbraw  Uxt(Bm  U,  tS), 

Caph'thorim  (1  Chron.  i,  12).   See  Caphtorim. 

Caph'tor  (Heb.  Kaphtor',  ninSS  ["ihss  in 
DenL],  a  citapUt,  as  in  Am««  ix,  1,  etc. ;  Sept.  Kair- 
m^ocia,Valg.  Cupi* Kt-^i  \.  a  nmritiiiu'  roimtry  thrice 
Mentioned  as  the  primitive  sent  of  the  Pbiliatines 
(Dent,  ii,  23;  Jer.  xlvU,  4;  Amos  ix,  7),  who  CM  OHM 
called  Caphtorim  (Deut.  ti.  23),  as  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Mizraite  peoytle  of  that  name  (Clcn.  x,  14 ;  1  Chron. 

i,  I'J).  There  li  i-  •■e'-n  a  great  diversity  of  opiiiitm 
with  regutl  to  tba  esact  situatton  of  that  coaotxy  (see 
flfaBoalB,  Omem.  V.  T.  p.  40y.  8m  CAraroBoi. 

1.  The  pener.il  opinion  that  Capbthor  was  Cafipri'Io- 
da  (not  the  city  (Jappadooia,  or  Cnjihtora  in  Pha'iiicia, 
tee  Schnltz,  Ldt^r,  466)  if,  upon  tint  whole,  founde<l 
noK  on  the  aneiaBt  raniofu  of  the  Bibla,  such  as  the 
Beptosffint  and  flM  Tkrisiinuii  Hub  on  anr  nond  argu- 
ment (»ee  Bochart.  Phnlnj,  \\\  "2;  Afilli-r,  S^tatpn. 
ffennfitfuf.  p.  I'u  sq. ;  Strau?"!*,  ad  Zr}>hnniiik,  p.  47). 
ApiDRt  this  o{>inion  have  lieen  urged :  (1)  The  author- 
1^  «r  JoMphoa  (vlaC  i,  6, 2),  who  Menu  to  Mok  Caph- 
tor  woiewbera  IwewMn  Ei^rpt  and Sthlopta;  (2)  tiiat 
the  Caphtorim  came  orij^nally  from  Egj'pt,  from 
which  Cappaducia  is  so  far  removed  that  it  aMOW  high- 
\f  faapirohnlila  that  an  Egyptian  colony  ahoald  first 
tare  emi^pmted  thither,  and  then  again  rnnoved  to 
Fdeatine,  still  more  remote;  (S)  that  Capbtor  and 
Cappodocia  are  very  dissimilar  iKiriie^  (liut  see  Hceren 
in  the  CvmmenU.  Six.  Oott.  xiii,  33;  Jablonsky,  Optm: 
B,  1  sq. ;  OMenina,  T^kexnr.  p.  709 ;  Kr»tcr,  KrlauU  r. 
p.  l."}"  «rj.)  pvon  in  sound;  (I)  that  ('aplitor  i:s  (  Ifr. 
xlrii,4)  de»ij^nated  as  an  island  i.'Kj,  though  "^X  ^ouio- 
tfaiM  also  aignifiM  «  conat.   8m  Cavpadocta. 

t.  Others  again,  as  Calmet  {D*a$erl,  tvr  rOriffUtf 
iu  PUlittiru,  p.  321).  and  still  more  I.ackemnchrr  j 
(Oim-.  PkU.  p.  2, 11  s<|.),  Imv.'  !ri.  1  t..  prove  that  tho 
Philistinea  derived  their  origin  from  the  ialaad  of 
Crde  (w  BoaenmdUer,  AUerth.  II,  U,  868;  lit,  886; 
Movers,  Phon.  i,  28;  Lengerlce,  Ken.  i,  1!M;  Ewald, 
Gttck.  Itr.  i,  330;  Tuch,  Gen.  p.  243 ;  IliUiir,  Zu  Zeph.  \ 

ii,  5 :  Bertbeau,  Itr.  Getch.  p.  IS" ;  Knohel,  (ien.  p.  110; 
DelUaacb,  Crcn.  p.  290;  FQxst,  iltmdwb.  a.  ▼.),  because 
-(1)  Cbpbtar  b  trlUi  Jerantah  an  Mand;  (f>  the 

proper  nnUM  of  the  rhiUllinw  Is  Cr-'S,  KrrtiMm', 
"CbeietUtM"  (Ezek.  zzr,  16;  Zeph.  U,  ^ ;  1  Sam.  s. 
II);  (S)rncit7j4jiCmiexl«feed  In  Grate  (BlMilMSx,  479; 

Pliny,  ir.  20>.  Tlio  f^'-pt.,  howpvcr,  evidrntly  niakrs 
a  di-tinrtion  Ixrtweon  the  ('aphtorim  and  Chcrothini; 
nor  is  it  proluiblc  either  that  a  small  island  like  Crete 
iboald  be  able  to  tend  forth  thna  earlj  m  laiiEa  a  body 
•f  emigrants  mnat  have  landed  en  the  territerfaa  of 
the  Arim,  ao  as  to  bo  a!)lc  to  pxppl  tbt  ni  am!  take  ]«i<- 
aeasion  of  their  oonntri.-,  or  that  the  rhoDiiicians  would 
allow  a  seafaring  race  like  the  Cretans  to  settle  in 
tbeixTidnit7'(sMH<id(,Ji:rd(i,p.8e7).  SmCbbtk. 

8.  Bf  ftr  mora  probable  Calmet'a  prarloas  o|^- 
i'^n  ffound  in  the  firyt  edition  of  his  Commrnt.  on  ('t,uf- 
lii,  but  which  he  afterward  recalled),  that  Captitor  is 
the  island  of  Cypnit.  From  the  geographical  situation 
ef  that  iaUnd,  it  may  have  been  known  to  the  Bg7]>> 
i  at  a  rerr  early  period,  and  they  may  bare  sent 
thither,  who  afterward  removed,  from  some 
i  or  other,  to  the  southern  coast  of  Palestine  lK>r- 
dsringCB  Eirrpt.  Swinton  (/furr.  Cir.  Oxon.  1750,  p. 
71,  85)  actnally  fonnd  on  that  island  an  ancient  Phee- 
■fetao  coin,  with  tbe  inscription  which  be  read  "  Kab- 
dor'*  (^n— 3),  not  very  nnliko  Kaphtor;  but  in  tho 
AB^fmnm  IM,  Zeitmg  (Laips.  1825,  i,  440)  it  has  been 
proved  that  Swintoo  was  mistaken  in  the  readlni;  of 
th.it  in-i.  ription  (see  Oesenina,  Mtm.  Pfum.  ii, 
Qgpoaed  to  this  identiflcation  .alM  is  the  lact  that  the  1 


Cyprians  are  elsewhere  (Gen.  x,  4)  called  Chittim  (q. 
▼.).  8m  Cmos. 

4.  A  still  more  prolmblc  Mentifirntion  fs  with  cer- 
tain partj*  of  F.'jyjt! :  i-ither  (1 )  the  coa^t  of  the  EjfA'p- 
tian  Drlta  (Stark,  dnz^i.  p.  7C) ;  (2)  Damiem  (Saadias, 
Arab.  Vert.,  which  baa  ''Dimyat;"  Uaine,  (Mm.  Sac, 
ii,  6, 10) ;  or  (X)  part  of  Maneeo  west  of  Etrypt  (Qns* 
tTcmi'TC,  Jovr.  ilfs  Sunms.  IHlt",,  p.  Thr  positiim 

of  the  country,  since  it  was  peopled  l>y  Mizraites,  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  be  in  Egypt,  or  near  to  it  in 
Africa,  for  the  idea  of  tbe  sonth-weet  of  Ptdestine  is 
exdnded  by  tbe  migration  of  fbe  Pllflistfaiaa.  In  Jer. 
xlvii,  4,  the  expression  lirt?  ("country  of  Capb- 
tor") has  a  wider  signification  than  an  insular  location  ; 
for  the  term  "^St  denotes  any  maritime  land,  whether 
coast  or  islsad,  as  in  Che  axpfeasinn  GmA  sism 
(C'Sn  Con.  X.  5\  by  which  tbe  northern  coasts 
and  tbe  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  seem  to  be  in> 
tended,  tbe  former,  In  part  at  least,  tielng  Mrtainly  in- 
cluded. It  must  Ik-  rememliered,  however,  that  tbe 
Nile  is  spoken  of  us  a  Aoa  (£*)  by  Nahum  in  tbe  de- 
scription of  No,  Oi^Thebcs  (iii,  >*).  It  i'«  also  possible 
that  the  expression  in  Jer.  merely  refers  to  the  nmri- 
time  poeitlon  of  tbe  Philistines  (romp.  Ezek.  xxv,  16), 
and  that  Cji[i!it<  r  is  brro  poetically  u^cd  for  Caphto- 
rim. For^tor  {Fjiift.  ad  Mic/uul.  p.  17  sq.)  thinks  tliat 
the  Caphtorim  bad  lived  on  the  Egj'ptian  coast,  som^ 
where  aliout  Damietta  (comp.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  p. 
1*21,  Bohn).  From  hence  he  supposes  a  colony  of  that 
people,  and  their  bn-thrcn  un  l  easterly  nei^jhliors,  the 
Cof/viUfls,  bad  gone  forth,  in  tbe  period  between  tlte 
first  wan  of  tbe  woild  (described  In  Gen.  ziv)  and  the 
liirth  of  Isaac,  and  settled  on  tbe  soutliem  coast  of 
Palestine,  under  tbe  name  of  Philittinet,  after  having 
expelled  the  Avim  (q.  v.),  who  lived  about  Guza. 
But  in  subsequent  times,  Fontter  thinks,  these  new 
PhlUstlnM  had  again  sent  a  celony  who  oonqncrcd  the 
province  of  I>n|iothus,  in  tbe  i-!and  of  Cyprus.  This 
colony  he  identities  with  the  Ethiopians,  who  lived, 
according  to  IIero4lotus  (vii,  8V),  upon  the  island. 
"Following  out  thoM  snggeations,  Beginald  Staait 
Poole  (In  £e  JBweycfoparfb  SrUamuea,  8th  ed.,  artide 
E;r}-pt,  p.  410),  after  a  oonjorture  in  lleinii  IHstfrtt, 
Sncr.  p.  210  sq.,  has  proposed  to  reco^inice  Caphtor  in 
tbe  ancient  Ejfyptian  name  Cojtti>«  (Kowroi)»  which, 
if  literally  transcribed,  Is  written  in  tbe  hieroglyphics 
KthtH,  probably  prononnoed  KtH  (Bmgsdi,  Gtrgr, 
Jntchr,  pi.  xxx'viii.  No.  8W,  900),  whence  (Coptic  JTep. 
to,  Arab.  Kvjt.  Tlie  similarity  of  name  Is  wo  gnst 
that  it  aldne  might  satisfy  us,  hot  ilM  sstrsspsBd—M 

of  Ajyi'STor,  as  if  Aia  yi'xror,  to  ~Ttt3  "'K,  unless 
refer  to  the  Philistine  coast,  seonis  conclusive.  Wt 
must  not  su|ii>oee^lM«aT«r,  that  Caphtor  nm  CSO|llSS: 
it  must  rather  be  compared  to  the  CopUte  oama,  pral>> 
ably  in  primftlTe  ap>8  of  greater  esctent  than  nnder 
the  J't.Jeniic-.  for  the  nnmlicr  of  nomes  was  in  the 
courjM!  of  time  greatly  increased.  The  Caphtorim 
stand  last  In  the  list  of  the  Mizraitc  peoples  in  Gen. 
and  Ghsso^  pnriwblj  m  dweUers  in  Upper  F^grpt,  tbe 
naoMs  next  Mhre  them  being  of  Eg^t  ptian,  and  the 
earliest  nanws  of  Libyan  peoples.    See  F.o\n, 

"The  migrBtion  of  the  Philistines  is  mentionad  OT 
olladedtotn  all  tbe  pas^n^oM  sin^aking  of  Caphtor  or  the 
Cafditnritii.  It  thus  appears  to  have  been  nn  event  of 
great  importance,  and  this  supiK)'^ition  rect-ives  support 
from  the  statement  in  Amos.  In  the  lists  of  Gen.  and 
Chron^  as  the  text  now  stands,  tbe  PbilistinM  are  said 
to  haTS  eome  ftrth  fVom  tiie  CMlnhhn— 'the  Csdn. 

him,  whence  came  forth  the  Philistines  and  flic  Cnjih- 
torim'  —  where  the  Ileb.  forbids  us  to  suppose  ttutt  tho 
Philistines  and  Capliloclm  hetfl  came  from  the  Ca.«lu- 
him.  Here  there  seema  to  hare  been  a  transposition, 
for  the  other  passages  are  as  explicit,  or  more  soi,  and 
tlioir  fiinii  floes  not  wlmit  of  thiN  rxplanntinn.  The 
period  of  tbe  migration  miut  lure  been  very  remote^ 
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riiic*  the  PhfllstinM  were  •lTC«d7eitaA1klMd  in  Mm- 

tiiu'  in  Altnih.nn'M  time  (Gen.  xxi,  32,  34).  The  evi- 
dence of  the  Egyptian  moDumenU,  which  is  Indirect, 
tends  to  the  same  concliuion,  bat  takes  us  jet  farther 
back  in  time.  It  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  I'hilis- 
tine<<  and  kindred  nations  were  Coi^iste  to  the  Egv  p- 
tian^,  liiit  so  di(!<TLMit  from  them  in  inunnerH  that  they 
most  have  separated  before  the  character  and  institu- 
fkHiS  of  tlie  htter  had  attained  that  development  in 
Tvlitch  tfloy  rontinuod  throughout  the  period  to  which 
th>.ir  inotiiiiiu  ntij  belong.  We  find  from  the  Hculp- 
tures  of  Itiimosps  III  at  Medinet  Abij  that  tlie  Egyp- 
tians, about  1200  ii.C^  were  at  war  with  the  PhUls- 
tfoea,  the  Tok-fcaro,  and  tb«  Shajmluia  of  tiie  Sea, 
and  that  other  Sha^Tatann  served  them  mercena- 
ries. The  I'hilistines  und  Tok-karu  wore  physically 
cognate,  and  had  the  same  distinctive  dn-M ;  tJic  Tok- 
karu  and  SbayratuA  were  also  physicaU/  cognate, 
ud  foui;ht  together  In  tiio  samo  ships.  Tbore  b 
son  to  liolif  vc  thiit  the  Tok-kani  arc  the  Carians,  and 
the  Shayratana  have  itocn  held  to  be  the  ('hcrethim 
of  the  Bilde  and  the  earlier  Cretans  of  tlie  Grcekn,  in- 
habiting Cret«,  and  probably  the  coast  of  Palestine 
also  {KwjfUyp.  BrU.  a.  r.  Eg^'pt,  p:  462).  All  bear  a 
greater  rH!seinlil:mco  to  the  l-'^fypfinns  than  does  any 
other  grtmp  of  foroijjn  peoples  represented  in  their 
•eolptures.  This  ovidmot  points,  therefore,  to  the 
•pnad  of  A  seafaring  met  flognata  to  th«  Eg^rptians  at 
a  ytxf  remote  time.  Tbefr  wf^fn  It  not  alone  spoken 
t/t\u  the  record  of  the  mii^ration  of  the  rhilistincs,  hut 
In  the  tradition  of  the  Phceniciaii.^  that  they  canio  from 
the  Erythraean  Sea  [see  Ak.vuia],  and  W«  mOSt  kok 
*  for  tiie  primaval  seat  of  the  whole  race  on  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  AfHca,  where  nil  ancient  authoritieii  lead 
us  iii.unly  to  plac  e  the  Cusliitrs  n\v\  the  Ethiopiano. 
Sea  CU.SII.  The  dilTcrenco  of  tlifl  Pluiistincs  from  the 
Egyptians  in  dress  and  nuumm  la,  as  we  have  seen, 
•Tident  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  From  the  Bible 
we  learn  that  their  laws  and  relii^ion  were  likewise  dif- 
ferent ftom  thiiso  (tf  Ej{ypt,  an<I  we  may  therefore  con- 
sider our  previous  supposition  as  to  the  time  of  the 
MparatioB  of  the  peoples  to  which  they  belong  to  be 
positively  true  in  their  particular  case.  It  is  probable 
that  they  left  Caphtor  not  long  after  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Mizraitc  tril»es,  while  they  had  not  yet  attained 
that  attachment  to  the  soil  that  afterward  so  eminently 
charaetoriied  the  deMen^mta  of  thee*  which  fenned 
the  E.jyptinn  nation.  The  words  of  the  prophet  Amos 
(ix,  7)  seem  to  indicate  a  deliverance  of  the  Philistines 
from  bondage.  The  mention  of  the  Ethiopians  there 
is  worthy  of  not*:  they  are  perhaps  spokeniif  as  a  de- 
graded people.  Tin  Inlsbtioii  appears  to  be  to  show 
that  Israel  was  not  th*  Only  nation  which  had  been 
providentially  led  ftom  one  countrj-  to  another  where 
it  might  settle,  and  the  interposition  would  seem  to 
imply  oppesalon  preceding  the  migratkin.  It  may  be 
rnntfkM  timt  Manetho  speaks  of  a  revolt  and  retom 
to  allegiance  of  the  Liliynn^,  prol>al>ly  the  Lehal>im, 
or  Lul»im,  troxa  whose  name  Lihya,  etc.,  cert:unly 
came,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  king  of  the  third  dynas- 
ty', Necherdphte  or  Neclierdcfais,  in  the  earliest  age  of 
Egyptian  history,  B.C.  dr.  2600  (Coiy,  Am.  Frag.  2d 
cd.  p.  100, 101)"  (Smith,  Di<^  s.v.).  S«e  PmunniB. 

Caph'torlm  (Heb.  Kaphiorim',  B"''inE3 ;  Gen.  x, 
14,  Sept,  Pa^opai/i,  Vulg.  Caphiorim;  Deut.  ii,  28, 
Kanrn^ocfC,  Capp<ul)ce4,  A.  V.  "  Caphtorims  ;"  1 
Chron.  if  12,  Xa^wMct/t  v.  r.  Kafdoout^  CuphAorim, 
**  CaphthMim**)^  iha  fahahltoiHi  cTCUnROR  (q.  v.). 

CapiatraiMU,  JoHAwn»(Oio>wrfdbCtapi*wio% 
a  Franciscan,  was  bom  at  Capistoano^  te  the  Abruzzi. 
Jane  23, 1385.  Political  troublea,  daring  which  he  was 
imprisoned,  led  him  to  quit  the  world,  and  to  assume  the 
Franciscan  habit  He  led  a  lifb  of  extrame  aostority , 
deeping  only  three  boors  a  day,  and  aatfaig  bat  onoa 
daUy,  without  touching  flesh,  for  thirty.>>i  x  y-  nr*.  Ha 
waa  made  Inquisitor  at  Borne,  especially  against  tba 


Tialilcelli  (q.  v.) ;  and  Cava  stalaa  flMt,  "headhig  tha 

army  of  Crusaders,  as  they  were  colled,  h»'  endiiivurud 
to  root  out  heresy  by  fire  and  sword,  utul  actually 
burned  to  the  ground  eighty-*ix  villugi-s  of  the  Fratri- 
celli  in  Campiuiia."  Pope  Eugcnios  IV  aeat  hin  ia 
1439  as  nuncio  to  Sicily,  and  employed  htm  at  flw 
Council  of  Fl'ir«  til  t'  in  seeking;  to  effect  a  union  be- 
tween the  Greek  und  L.;ktin  Churches.  In  1443  Kich> 
olaa  Y  sent  him  on  a  crusade  into  Bohemia  and  Hon* 
gary  against  the  Hussites.  After  tills  he  stirred  up  a 
crtisade  against  the  Turks,  and  in  1456,  putting  him- 
siir.it  the  head  of  1(K),000  men,  r;iise<i  for  tlie  relief  of 
lielgrode,  then  besieged  by  Mohammed  II,  be  carried 
the  standard  in  the  veiy  foremost  of  the  fightt  and  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory.  He  dieil  Oct.  23, 1456,  at 
Villach,  in  Carinthia.  Alexander  VII  lieatifie<)  him 
in  16;K),  and  he  wan  canonized  by  Benedict  XIII  in 
1724.  Among  liis  worlu  are :  (L)  Dc  jMva  el  ooaeifii, 
the  EeeMn,  oactortete,  agaiasi  the  I>Vrfhon  9t  Baala 
(Venice,  l.>Hf>,  -It,");  and  in  the  Trnrtnfn^  Juns  (Il.id. 
1584,  torn,  xiii,  pt,  i,  p.  StJ) : — (2.)  S/xnUum  cUriajr 
— (3.)  Sftfculum  cotucienli(r : — (  I.)  I)e  CoHona ^ 
o/t  (alt  thrse  in  the  Tra^.  Jir.)  :--{&.)  De . 
ea&m;  Matnmmuo;  JmSeio  UmnrmUei  Antkkrulo, 
etc.  —  Cave,  ffi»t.  Lit.  vol.  ii,  App.  p.  15.1;  Iloffer, 
A'owr.  Biog.  GtnrrnU,  viii,  580  ;  Baillet,  Vka  dfs  ii<mU$, 
23  Oct. ;  (iieseler,  Ch.  J/!*foty,  period  HI,  §  Ul;  W«taW 
u.  Welte,  Kirchtn-Lf  nJcoH,  ii,  324. 

Capitatioii  or  Pou^tax,  among  tk»  Jem,  Uosea 
ordained  (Exod.  xxz,  18)  that  every  Isntelite  shoald 

pay  half  a  shekel  _/fT  /»'.«  f  m!.  or  iierson,  as  n  redemp- 
tion, "that  thiTc  nii^lit  l>e  no  plague  araoug  the  {>eo- 
ple,  when  they  were  numbered."  llaay  interpreters 
are  of  opinion  that  this  pajrment  waa  darigned  to  take 
place  as  often  as  the  ;>eriple  were  nnmbered;  aad  that 
thi.H  p.'ivmcnt  of  the  hnlf  shcki  l  por  head  being  evaded 
when  David  nuiuberetl  hi.*  Ktiliject".  <iod  puni*lic<l  the 
negleet  with  a  pestilence  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  1 ).  Hut  it  is 
more  generally  thought  that  Moses  laid  this  tax  on  all 
tlic  people,  payable  yearly,  fbr  the  maintenance  of  the 
taUeriiacle,  for  tlw  sriiTiruc-;,  woo'l.  oil,  wine,  fiour, 
habits,  and  subsUti m  .'  of  th<'  pric.«t<<  and  Lcvitcs.  In 
our  Savioar'a  time  tin-  trilmte  was  puBCtaally  paid. 
Sec  DiDRACRMA.  The  Israelitea,  wbea ntwned  from 
Babylon,  paid  one  tiilrd  partof  a  shekel  to  the  Temple, 
beioK  ili><HMiMl,  prnliaMy.nt  that  time,  by  pov  erty,  from 
doim;  more  (Ncbem.  x,  32).  The  rabbins  observe  that 
the  Jews  in  general,  and  evaa  tha  priests,  azcopt  wom> 
en,  children  under  thirtaea  yean  of  age,  and  slaves, 
were  liable  to  pjiy  the  half  shekel.  The  collectors  de- 
manded it  ill  the  lu'^'iiiiiiii:;  of  N'i^an,  butusoil  im  . ntn- 
polsion  till  the  Pas^ver,  when  they  either  couatrained 
its  payment  or  took  security  for  It.  Afkor  tho  da> 
Btrnction  of  the  Temple,  tho  Jews  were  compelled  to 
pay  tho  half  shekel  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capituli- 


Capito,^^'oI  Fi5.\xo  F.\nRtrirs,  an  eminent  coad- 
jutor of  C£colani|iadius  and  Hucer  in  the  Ueformation, 
was  bom  at  Hagucnau  in  147K,  studied  medicine,  and 
afterward  thadogyt  and  became  D.D.  at  FMlMuqK 
1506.  Hta  fother*!  name  was  KApfstcin,  and  be  was 
a  blacksmith,  whence  the  name  Fabriciu!*.  For  a  while 
ho  was  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Freilwrg,  and  in 
1512  he  became  pariah  priest  at  Bruchsal,  where  ha 
studied  Hebrew  with  a  convvrted  Jew,  made  the  ao- 
qaintance  of  (Ecolampadius,  and  was  led  to  the  study 
of  Luther's  writings.  Callt  il  to  the  cathedral  at  Ba- 
sle, be  there  became  intimate  with  Erasmus ;  and  in 
Ms  leetarea  to  the  stndents  on  Romans  be  showed 
formatory  tendencies.  In  1520  ho  became  rhajJafa  ta 
AHirecht,  elector  and  archbishop  of  Maycnoe,  whom  ha 
defended,  gently,  against  one  of  Luther'*  attack*,  oa 
account  of  the  traflio  in  indulgences.  Luther  (Jan.  17, 
sharply  labnhad  Oapito  aa  a  time  swrvar.  Staag, 
and  perhaps  eonvirtcil.  C.npito  abandoned  Mavence 
(U28),  and  took  up  a  prebend  there  which  Loo  X  bad 
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giTen  bim.  At  Strasbnrg  Capito's  prudence  led  him  to 
g^^^  the  seal  of  Zell  and  other  reformere ;  hut  he 
MM  becaoM  UaiNlf  Mdent  tad  earnest  ia  tbe  cause. 
ttm  that  tfane  on  b*  waa  «a«  of  fha  moit  efldant  of 

ttt  the  coadjutors  of  Luther.  In  1521  he  married.  In 
lUO  he  took  p.irt  in  prt-jtarin^;  the  CoHj't**io  TttntpiAi- 
|giB(<|.  v.).  Hi^  timidity,  however,  often  drew  on  bim 
IhaitpniacbaaofLiitber.  Inl5a6bebadaiiiDterTiew 
widi  OalTfai,  at  trhieh  ha  andtaTond  to  Mbit  abovt 

(Uch  a  rii  iililii  ation  of  tbeGMMVan  vii-w*  mi  the  i«ul)- 


ject  of  lli<-  Lord's  8upper  M  mlgbt  lead  to  a  better  un- 
denUn>lin>:  with  the  LotlHia&s.  Uadiedof  tbaplagiw 
in  IMl.  lie  wrote  amy  woriu,  ainoog  tham  a  Vita 
(EaJampadii,  EmamAmea  in  HtAatnuh  tt  Wemm 

(Stra>l).  l.j'.'t;  and  l."*!'*^),  and  Hetjhinmt  de  mui  'i.  mn- 
trimmo  etjurr  inwjittmtuM  in  rtlitfiontm  (1537).  (Japito 
Via  a  rmj  learned  man,  and  was  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries  aliw  in  toleratfam.  8oa  BWUD,  CofUo 
imd  livizer,  Stmttburff's  I^fitrmokmm  (Bd  toL  of  £«- 
bf%  und  a<u>gric<'ihlle  Srhrifltn  der  Voter  dtr  rrfurm. 
Kird^  [Elberfeld,  18G0]) ;  Adauii,  Vtt.  Tlwolo^.  41 ; 
Henoe,  Beai-EnrykhpHdie,  ii,  ;  Middleton,  Epam- 
fttical  Hiofp-aphy,  i,  147  ;  Bibli  lh.  Sacra,  Jan.  1«61. 

CapitolaxlM  (eegntula,  cbapUn),  a  term  applied 
cspedallj  to  tha  itatntaa  of  dto  ffnuikfah  Uiiga  made 

'lltbe  a.»>omhliftfl  of  bishops  nntl  lord«  of  the  kln^lom, 
md  calle«l  cofiitula  becau<'i>  puldi>h«-d  in  chapters. 
The  bishops  redoced  into  the  form  of  articles  such  rules 
as  they  daamad  neceaaarj,  taken  for  the  most  part 
froa  fhe  eaiMms.  The  temporal  loidt  also  drew  up  on 
th>  rr  [  irt  ordinances  taken  from  the  civil  hnv  nnd 
cu.'tonip',  wLicli  tlie  king  afterward  mtified  and  <  mlinn- 
ed.  These  capitularies  were  in  f<'rc«  throiiudn  ut  tlio 
kqfdoai.  Tboaa  bast  known  are  the  capitulara  of 
Chafl«magBa  and  Lratt  Te  Deboanafre,  wfaleb  tvera 
fir*t  ndlect.  d  t.\-  Anfc  -is  (q.  v.)  A.I>.  R27.  The  work 
is  di^-ided  into  four  Ixj^jkn,  to  which,  alwiit  84.1,  Bene- 
dict, a  deacon  of  Mayencc,  added  some  which  Anscgis 
had  omitted,  together  with  tbe  capitulars  of  Carloman 
and  Pepin.  In  the  eifchth  and  following  centuries, 
bUhop«  Wi  re  accustomed  to  f;ive  the  n;imcs  of  capitu- 
laries to  tbe  rules  which  they  drew  up  from  the  can- 
aai  af  eoancila  for  the  reflation  of  their  dioceiies. 
Such  capttol-iries  bad  do  force  lieyond  the  particular 
diocf^  for  which  they  were  made,  except  they  were 
conrirmed  by  a  provincial  ."viiod.  wliich  made  them 
biadiog  on  Uie  whole  provioce.  Other  prelates,  bow- 
erer,  •oraetfanaa  adopted  tbe  eapltalarles  of  particnlar 
ii-hnp».  An  edition  of  the  ejirly  capitnlarics  was 
printM  l»y  llaluze  (Pari.",  1677,  2  vols.  4t<i).  reprinted 
and  re-edited  by  Chiniac,  17M0;  the  latest  and  best 
•ditioD  is  found  in  Pertx,  Motmm,  Germ.  JUitt.  (Legum!)^ 
l;i,ii(HaDOTer,  1685-1887).~Faim,  AcLZNeI.S.t.{ 
Henoi;,  ReaL-EmcgUopidie,  ii,  5681 

Capnis.    See  Redchlin*. 

Cappado'cia  (KarirMCotna.  explained  by  Ilerod. 
vii,  72,  as  Penie,  and  lately  thought  by  Lax^en  to  Iw 
fonad  OB  iuBeii|iiUona  fai  tbe  form  Ka^adkula}  bat 
Benlkj,  Momalmmmm,  p.  117,  interprata  as  Kappadak- 

ja,  *■  province  of  pood  horses"),  an  ancient  and  the 
eastemnio^t  province  of  Asia  Minor,  Imondod  on  the 
asrth  by  ]'-)iitus,  on  tbe  east  by  the  Euphrates  and 
Amwnia  Minor,  on  tbe  aouth  by  Monnt  Tanms  (be-, 
yand  which  are  dlida  and  Syria),  and  on  the  west  by 
Fbiygiaand  Galatia  (Strain),  sii.  [i. ?  s<i. ;  Ptolemy, 
T,  $;  Pliny,  vi,  3).  The  country  is  mountainous  and 
at<oand8  in  water,  and  was  aaMmted  for  Uie  pmduc- 
tioa  of  wheat,  for  its  fine  paatnrM,  and  for  its  excel- 
lent  1ire*<l  of  horws,  asses,  and  sheep  (Strabo,  xii,  5.'i9; 
5^4in.  47).  Tlie  inhabitants  were  notorious  for  their 
dolneaa  and  rke  (Isidor.  Pelus.  i,  281 ;  ir,  197 ;  Jos- 
Ifa.  xxxtW,  tt  oowp.  Farpliynm.  TOem.  I,  t).  TlMjr 
w-Tf  called  "Syrians"  (comp.  Jahlon^ky,  De  ImgtM 
Lyttcti.  in  his  (>piur.  iii,  1  i«q. ;  Gesen.  .Vow.  Phnm.  p.  11^ 
ia  tbe  age  of  Herodotu.«  (i.72;  v.  49),  and  rfven  in  Sfr  i- 
ba's  daja  tiMj  beca  the  name  of  Atvieoov/Hu,  or  "  White 


Syrians"  (xii,  p.  544),  in  contradistinetkm  to  those 
duelling  beyond  the  Taurus,  whose  complexion  was 
darkened  bjr  tbe  sun  (Strabo,  xvi,  787).  By  tbe  an- 
cient Interywteni  (saa  PUlo,  0pp.  ii,  67S)  they  were 
thouijht  to  be  meant  by  "the  land  of  Caphtor"  (q.  v.) ; 
but  the  ancient  name  of  Cappadocin  was  KatptUuk  or 
Kalapatuka  (Rawlinwn,  Joum.  nf  the  Atiat.  8oe.  xi, 
1,  96).  Cappadocia  waa  aubju|pi«ed  by  the  Bsnlaaa 
oadar  Cyru,  bat  after  tiw  tlma  af  Alexander  tba 
Great  it  had  kinjfs  of  it«  own,  nltbmitih  tributary  to 
tho  Seleucidae.  Its  geographical  limits  ou  the  west 
and  north  were  varUble.  In  early  times  tbe  nana 
laached  as  far  northward  as  tba  £azine  Sea.  The  ra« 
gion  of  Cappadocio,  riewed  In  (Ids  extent,  conitltatad 
two  fi  Hni;<i>  s  under  the  Persians,  and  afterward  two 
in(lc{H:ndcnl  monarchies.  One  was  Cappadocia  on  tbe 
Pontus,  the  other  Cappadocia  near  the  Taurus.  Hero 
we  have  tbe  germ  of  the  two  Boman  provinces  of  Pon- 
tns  and  Cappadocia.  See  Pomtcb.  Several  of  the 
numarchi  who  reigned  in  Caj^docia  Pr  151  r  b-  rc  tln> 
name  of  Ariarathos  (q.  v.).  One  of  them  is  menttoned 
In  1  Mace,  xv,  22.  Tbe  last  af  tiiase  monaicbs  was 
called  Archelaos  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi,  4,  6).  lie  was 
treacherously  treated  by  the  emperor  Til>erius,  who 
reduced  his  kingdom  to  a  province  A.I).  17,  induiliug 
what  was  anciently  called  Lesser  Armenia  (Tacit.  A  ntt. 
ii,49;I>i6C8a8.1vll,17).  Chriiliaolty  was  very  eailj 
propagated  in  Cappadocia,  for  the  apostle  Peter  namea 
it  in  addrewing  the  Christian  churches  in  Asia  Minor 
(1  Pet.  i,  1).  Cappadocians  (prop.  Kamra^oKic,  also 
KawvaSoKoi)  were  preaent  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day 
of  Pentecast  (Acta  H,  t).  The  Jawlsli  eommaoity  la 
this  region  doid>tless  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Chris- 
tian; and  the  former  nuiy  probaldy  l>c  traced  to  the 
first  introduction  of  Jewish  colonists  into  Asia  Minor 
by  Seleacus  (Joeephus,  AtU.  xii,  8^  4).  The  Bomaa 
period,  through  tbe  growth  of  large  dtiea  and  tbe  coft> 
(struction  of  rondrJ,  would  afford  increased  facilidM 
for  the  spread  IkiiIi  of  Judai.sm  and  C■llri^tianity.  It 
sboidd  Ik>  observed  that  Cappadocia  was  easily  ap- 
proached fhim  the  direction  of  Palestine  and  Syria  by 
means  af  the  pass  ealled  the  Cfllelan  Gates,  wUeh  led 
up  through  t!if>  Tniiru<  fW)m  the  low  const  of  Cilicia, 
and  that  it  was  connected,  at  least  under  the  later  em- 
perors, by  good  roads  with  tbe  district  t>eyond  tbe  Ku- 
•  phrates  (see  TVimy  C^/elopadia,  a.  r.;  Sndtb,  Did, 
CUm,  Gtogr.  s.  v.).   Sea  Aau  MorOB. 


Coin  of  Cappadocfs. 

Cappadocia  was  one  of  tbe  seven  provinces  asaignad 
to  the  diocese  of  Pontus,  at  its  erection,  by  Constantina 
tbe  CJreat  and  Constantius.  Under  tbe  emperor  Va- 
lens  the  province  of  Cappadocia  was  divided  into  tho 
provinces  of  Cappadocia  Prima  and  Secunda,  which 
last  was  hy  the  emperor  Justinian  subdivided,  the  new 
province  lieing  styled  Cappadocia  Tertia,  and  having 
for  its  metropolitan  sec  Mori«sus,  or,  as  it  was  thence- 
Ibrward  styled,  Justinian upKili').  Tlio  chief  fee  of  tho 
seaond  Cappadoda  was  Tyana,  and  of  tbe  first,  Ccsa- 
rea.  which  last  eharch  was  the  moOar  ttd  bead  of  the 
whole  Pontic  diocese.    See  Cmbkkkk. 

Cappel  (CArrmLun)*  Jaoqnaa,  a  laamad  ftaoeh 
Protestaat  divhie,  was  bora  at  Rennes  hi  March,  U7Q^ 

of  an  ancient  and  honorable  fimily,  which  produced 
many  theologians,  jurists,  and  statesmen  in  the  (if- 
teeatb,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  He  lie- 
came  paalar  at  Sadan,  and  ia  U08  profiMaor  of  Ba> 
brew  at  the  academy  there,  and  afterwaid  of  tiwole* 
^'V,  which  post  ho  held  until  his  death,  September  7, 
1624.   Among  bis  numerous  writings  are,  Lta  Livm 
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8vo) ;  Ifisforur  FcclfsinMetr  Centur'ur  qu'iirpie  (Sedan, 
1622,  4U)}.  AfUT  hi»  death  apfwared  his  (>b$trvittiutte4 
M  S.  T.  eicej)ti*  Act.  et  AptKalypt.  pnKvnuUe  /ratrt 
iMdamco  Ct^ppdlo  (Anut.  1677,  AVBi)i—Obmvati<mu  in 
Uhrot  VeL  Ted.  <fai  L.  Cbppd'i  OmmmlaHi,  Anut 
1689,  fol.).  A  Imt  of  his  work*  ia  glTU  bjT  Niceron, 
xxii,  406.  —  llocfur,  Avuv.  Biog.  Qlmirakf  TiU,  615 ; 


Cappel  (Cappellto),  Lonii,  younger  brother  of 
Uie  fofegoing,  ww  bom  naar  Sodra,  October  16,  U85. 
In  1CO0  tb«  ctrardi  In  Bordflsnz  praridAd  ftnidt  for 

him,  aii'l  hp  spmit  fr)ur  years  in  travel  and  study  in 
Eti^luud,  Ik-lgiuin,  and  (icnnany.  In  1613  be  liec-anie 
profeMor  of  Hebnir,  anfl  in  lrt33  (with  Ainyraldus  and 
FUcaui)  «M  prafasair  of  divioit/  at  Saoinur.  He 
WW  a  pidiu  Clvlrtfain,  a  moat  laarmd  theolo^n,  and 
a  thorouj^  Ftoteot  int  in  a  time  of  ((Teat  trial.  Bo- 
lides bis  theo1oK>L''>I  and  exe^xetical  writini^  he  is 
chiefly  memorable  for  his  controversy  with  nuxtorff 
conoarning  the  antiquity  of  tlie  vowel  poiata.  Hlaview 
waa  iMtbUshcd  in  hb  Areamm  pwictStmit  radatmn 
(16'23  ;  rri)rintr»d  in  the  appendix  to  his  Comm.  et  S\)Lr 
Critica,  Amst.  1G89).  It  was,  that  tliese  points  were 
invenCad  bjr  the  Jawa  of  Tiberias  some  six  hundred 
yaan  anhaaqoant^  to  the  death  of  Christ;  whereas 
BnxinHf  held  them  to  he  coeval  with  the  lan^nap?. 
The  opinion  of  Cappellu*  ha-*  f'uu-i^  l>coii  j;i  n<  rally  re- 
ccivwl.  His  greatest  work  was  the  Critica  .S'dora,  con- 
taining, amon;;  many  other  learned  and  valuable  dis- 
aartatioiu,  a  collection  of  varlou!«  readings  and  errors 
wWeh  had  crept  Into  the  text  of  the  Hilde.  He  was 
occupied  thirt\  -M\  ycnr^  u\ytn  tins  work,  which  the 
ProtestiintA  <"<  much  dialiked  tb:it  tbey  hindered  the 
impression  of  it.  and  it  was  not  (dven  to  tiie  pablle  un- 
til 1650,  when  John,  his  son,  who  join.-il  tlie  coiniiui- 
nion  of  the  Church  of  Rom.-,  obtained  leave  of  tlit; 
kin;;;  to  print  it.  Buxtorff(the  son)  criti(i*t>d  it  sharp- 
ly, and  also  bitterly  attacked  Cappellua  for  bis  theory 
«r  the  vowel  pdnta  in  hie  Tradalvs  de  Pvnetonm  Oru 
ffine,  etc.  (Ba«<el,  1618;  8d  part  16A1,  4to).  Cappollus 
replied  in  a  Jy-tta  dffnisio  (printed  in  later  editions  of 
the  (yiticti  Sncni),  He  fiirthpr  puMi<^hcd,  on  the  text 
of  tbe  O.  Diatriba  <k  verit  et  AiUiMii$  Ebneomm  li- 
Urii  (Amafe.  IMS.  llmo),  in  reply  to  HnxtoHK  A  new 
edition  of  the  Cnt.  S  ir.  ap|«\ir<  <l  .it  Halle  (1775-86)  in 
8  vols.  8vo.  In  H;iO  ho  visited  Oxford.  He  ^ied  nt 
Saumur,  June  16, 1658.  Among  his  other  workn  are, 
Uittaria  Aoadetka  Ultutrata  (Geneva,  1634,  4to ;  and 
te  the  London  edltloB  of  the  Critiea  Saera,  1660):— .s>». 
cilrg'tum  post  mrf»fm,  a  collection  of  criticisms  on  the 
New  Testament  (Geneva,  1632,  4to)  -.—Dt  critica  nnpr 
a  se  edita  ad  Rtv.  rirvm  D.  Jacob.  Uttmuin,  A  rnuwa- 
Mm  M  Hibtrma  M^rimxmm,  Epitbda  ApoiageL  (Salm. 
leSl,  4to)  .—Cmmmtttni  et  Mite  Critica  bt  Vei.  Tett. 
(Amst.  ir.sn,  fol.).  A  full  list  is  given  l)y  Iliuig,  Im 
Francf  J'rod-Atantr,  iii,  199;  in  Nireroii,  vol.  xxii;  and 
also  in  the  edition,  by  his  son,  of  his  fommemt.  et  Ifetm 
Critica  im  V.  T.  (AbM.  1689^  fol.),  which  also  gives  bi- 
ographical  dcetdiea,  nnder  the  title  Z>  CappfUorttm 
Genie,  of  the  distingui^tliod  niiijil)crs  of  the  Ca[ijK'l  fam- 
ily. His  Correspondence  with  Usher  is  given  in 
Parr's  Collection  of  Usher'a  Lettere.  Ho  also  witite 
Chronolofia  Saera  (16&5,  4to),  reprinted  among  the 
prolegtjmena  «f  WaHon'a  Polyglot.  — llocfer,  A  our. 
iMy.  Mrafa^  Y&i,  filft;  Hanog,  amUategUcpildie,  ii, 
666. 

Captain  is  the  rendering,  in  tbe  Anth.  Vera.,  of 
numerons  Hnb.  an<l  several  Greek  worda,  «f  whidi  the 
following  only  require  special  elucidation.  For  the 
■""ni,  bui',  rendered  "captains,"  2  Kings  xi,  4,  19, 
MaCnKKHnna. 

(!.")  As  B  purely  niilit.iry  f itlp,  captain aiiawaifto^^ 
Mr,  in  the  Hebrew  army,  and  yiXiapyoc  (frt&tmtis)  in 
tiiaBomaa.  SaaABin.  Tha '^etfitam  of  the  guard" 


(ffrparoirtidpxrjg)  spoken  of  In  Acta  nrffl,  16  waa 
tbe  Pr«torian  prafect.  Sec  CiinoxoLoc.Y,  p.  312.  U 
(2.)  '"^^i^,  ktUm»',  which  ii  occasionally  rendered 
captain,  applies  sometimes  to  a  militar}'  (Josh,  x,  24  ; 
Judg.  xL,  6, 11 ;  Isa.  xxii,  3;  Dan.  xi,  18),  sometime'^ 
to  a  civil  command  (e.  g.  Isa.  i,  10;  iii,  6) :  its  r.idical 
sense  la  tbvition,  and  hence  drctAon  without  reference 
to  tbe  means  emiiloy<<d  :  the  term  illu-strutes  the  doul  ie 
office  of  tbe         t/tupfuu',  or  diciaior  ("  jud^e").  6*x 

JVDOB. 

(8.)  C-'^r,  ihaOsh'  (Exod.  xiv,  7;  xv,  4;  2  SaiB. 
xxiii,  8;  1  Kuigs  ix,  22;  2  Kinga  ix,  25 ;  x,  25;  xv, 
25;  1  Chron.  xi,  11 ;  xii,  18;  2 Chron.  viii,  9 ;  "lord." 
2  Kin>;s  vii,  2,  17,  19;  Ezek.  xxiii,  23;  "]>rin  r," 
Ezek.  xxiii,  15),  prop,  a  third  man,  i.  e.  one  of  three, 
Gr.  rpiffrar^Ct  *  higher  order  of  soldiers',  who  fought 
from  chariots,  ehariotMcarricrt  (Exod.  xiv,  7 ;  xv,  4 ; 
1  Kings  ix,  22 ;  dvn/)<>rai.  irapaftdrai,  Horn,  fliad, 
xxiii,  32;  Eurip.  SupiJie.  679);  cmplovfd  al-o  for  the 
body-guard  of  kings  (I  Kings  ix,  22;  2  Kings  x.  25; 
1  Chron.  xi,  11 ;  xii,  18).  The  Sept.  has  rptttrarni,  i. 
e.  according  to  Origcn  and  Gregory-  of  Kyssa  (in  the 
Co/ctkt),  "soldiers  fighting  from  chariot*,"  and  so 
called  l)(•<'au^«  each  cli;iriot  cont.iincd  thrtt  ^<iliii»'rs, 
one  of  whom  managed  tbe  horses,  while  the  uttter  two 
fooi^  (comp.  Eirald,  GeadL  Itr.  Ii,  81).  For  although 
on  the  E^v  jitian  monuments  usually  but  one.  or  at 
most  two  »iij>car  in  the  war-chariots,  yet  occasionally, 
as  cert.iinly  in  the  Assyrian  l>a»-rL-licfi^,  in  addition  to 
tbe  driver  and  tbe  warrior,  an  armor-lwarer  or  uubrel* 
la-bearer  la  depleted  aa  itandlng  in  the  harlot,  who 
miizht  properly  Ijc  tcrnifd  ti  ni'inuf.  or  a  third  man. 
Sec  Chariot.  It  Ls  true  Ibf  Ilt  lircw  army  did  not 
originally  consist  of  cavalry,  although  chariuu  were 
in  use  among  the  Canaanites,  and  tbe  first  occurrence.* 
of  the  term  0**^!^  are  in  connection  with  the  £g.v|>- 
tians ;  but  at  a  later  date  a  chariot^Kiuadron  was  or- 
ganized (1  Kings  X,  26;  comp.  Is,  9;  v,  6;  S  Sam. 
Tiii,  4).  Consequently,  it  It  no*  strange  tiutt  amoas 
the  l»attalioii?-  of  P.ivid  and  Suit  inmi  (  -  S.un.  xxiii,  8) 
tiiere  siutuid  be  named  as  a  proniinout  hero  tbe  leader 
of  thaaa  akMdm  (^tfri  vMf,  or,  nthar,  trtMji 
comp.  Gesenius,  LeirgeL  |k  Sift;  BOttkber,  f^j^c  p. 
88  sq. ;  Ewald,  groaiai.  ffth.  6th  ed.  { 152,  c.  177  a). 
So1omon*a  chailot4Ban  C^H')  mcationad  (1 
Kin.;s  ix,  22 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  9)  as  next  to  the  prefects 
of  liis  ctiariut>force  (ifiS'?  "^^iy)*  After  tlie  timee  of 
Solomon  there  certainly  were  dhafbt^emhataata  (eMa* 
iliii-ir)  as  ri  val  officers  in  the  northern  kingdom,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Jehu  mnnen  and  diatiotoera  (QiX^n 
Crlp^rnp  formed,  as  It  were,  the  ldBg*a  Prvtntjan 
cohort  (2  Kings  x,  25);  and  the  chief  of  these  Prietfv 
rians  (called  by  eminence  ^''Vxn  or  — '^) 

was  among  the  most  noble  of  the  regal  attendants  (q. 
d.  adjutant-general).  Accordingly,  Joram  had  an  of- 
ficer of  this  title,  "on  whoee  hand  tbe  Iting  leaned" 
(2  Kings  vil,  2, 17, 19);  Jehn^a  ebailotaar  waa  BIdkar 
(2  Kings  ix,  26);  and  Pekah  held  this  eminent  ofBca 
under  Peiubiab  (2  Kings  xv,  25).  Others,  however 
(after  Draaina),  bold  tM  <ba  mt^  waa  nrarely  tlw 
thinl  officer  in  rank  after  the  king,  or  commanded  a 
tbinl  part  of  th<>  army  (comp.  the  Koman  tertiarii).  So 
the  (ireck  glossarists  (ap.  DnisittS  ad  Ettch.  and  ia 
Ffvffm.  Vet,  imterpr.  Gr.  p.  145 ;  ScUeaaner,  Aon.  The- 
tmtr.  a.  rptvranic ;  Dufresne,  (Moeiar.  a.  t.  ;  aaa 
PoM  nmulIer,  AdMn  ad  Sxod.  zIt,  7>  flaaCRiw 

OF  TlIIiEK. 

(4.)  The  "captain  of  the  Temple**  (vrpaTriyit^  roS 
iipoi"),  mentioned  liy  Lukr  (.\<  ts  iv,  1 ;  v,  24)  in  con- 
nection with  the  priests,  wan  not  n  military  officer,  but 
aaperiatended  tbe  guard  of  priests  and  Levitea  who 
kept  watchsby  night  in  the  Temple.  The  "  captaina" 
BMntlonod  Lake  xxii,  4,  were  probably  hla  anhalterna. 
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The  oSioe  appears  to  have  cxUtod  from  an  early  dtte ; 

tb«  "priosts  that  kept  tlie  tloor"  (2  Kin^^  xii,  9;  xxv, 
18)  are  des-critied  by  Josvpbus  {Ani.  X,  H,  5)  a«  "the 
officers  jruanlinj;  the  Temple"  (roi-f  ^vKaaaovra^  to 
upijy  ifYtftoy{f\;):  a  notice  occurs  in  2  Mace,  iii,  4,  of  a 
prefect  of  the  Temple  {vfwVTuTrj^  rov  itpoi');  this  of- 
ficer i»  styled  (Trp«njy«>c  or  captain  by  Jusephus  {Ant. 
XX,  6,  2;  H'ar,  vi,  5,  3);  and  in  the  Mishna  (Middotk, 

i,  §  2)  r— n  ""n  est,  "the  captain  of  the  mountain  of 
the  Temple;"  hia  duty,  as  described  in  the  place  last 
quoted,  «  as  to  vi^it  the  pOAts  during  the  night,  and 
ice  that  the  sentries  were  doing  their  duty  (comp.  1 
Chnm.  ix,  11;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  13;  xxxv,  8,  9;  Jer. 
XX,  1).    See  Textle. 

The  rank  or  power  of  an  IsracUtish  captain  was  dcs> 
ignated  by  the  number  of  men  under  his  command,  as 
csptain  of  fifty,  or  captain  of  a  thousand  [comp.  Ckx- 
TTTiin?f]  :  and  the  commamler  or  chief  of  the  whole 
army  was  called  the  captain  of  tlir^  host  (,«{.  v.).  The 
divitiuns  of  tlie  army  were  regulated  in  some  measure 


by  the  division  of  families,  as  the  heads  of  families 
were  usually  officers.  Captains  of  hundreds,  or  larger 
companies,  were  probably  what  would  Iks  called  in 
modern  phrase  staff-officers,  and  formed  the  councils 
of  war.  See  War.  Sometimes  distinh:ui»hed  men 
who  were  not  Hebrews  were  promoted  to  high  stations 
in  the  army  (Deut.  i,  15;  1  Cbron.  xiii,  1;  2  Chron. 
xxv,  5;  2  Sam.  xxiil,  39).    See  Officku. 

God  is  called  Captain  ("  Prince")  of  (he  Uott  (^i? 
X^SH,  Dan.viii,  11),  not  as  equivalent  to  "Lord  of 
HosU,"  but  because  he  is  the  head  and  protector  of 
his  (teople.  So  in  the  N.  T.  our  Lord  is  called  Captain 
of  bis  people's  salvation  (S'PWt^i  '"'/C  "wnjpiac  ni- 
Twv,  Heb.  ii,  10>,  because  he  is  the  beginner,  source, 
and  author  of  their  salvation,  the  head  of  his  Church, 
which  he  conducts,  with  and  in  himself,  to  blessedness 
(comp.  Josh.  V,  14).    See  Jr.itovAit. 

Captive  (properly  th^ln':  Gr.  arY/ioXwror) 

is  ili.^tinguitihtNl  from  n  pri.soner  (<|.  v.)  cr  nnc  in  bond- 
age (^q.  v.).    See  Catti  vity.    Various  indignities  and 


Captives  »itli  "mpuai  va  their  ht^iU, 

crneltiea  were  Inflicted  on  those  who  had 
the  misfortane  to  bo  taken  captive  in 
war.  Those  who  surrendere<l  were  led 
oot  with  halters  as  if  for  execution  (1 
iunsrs  XX,  82).  See  Behistun.  On 
some  occasions  particular  districta  were 
marked  out  with  a  line  for  dostruction 
(2  Sam.  viii,  2).  The  victors  set  their 
feet  upon  the  necks  (q.  v.)  of  the  cap- 
tarrd  kin^  and  nobles  (Josh,  x,  24), 
or  mutilated  their  persons  by  cutting 
off  their  tfaumhs,  toes,  or  ears  (.Tudg.  t, 
7;  2  8am.  iv,  12;  Ezek.  xxiii,  2o);  and 
sometimes  they  put  out  their  eyes  (q. 
V.)  fjy  passing  a  red-hot  iron  over 
them,  or  literally  scooped  or  dug  them 
oat  of  their  sockets  (2  Kings  xxv,  7; 
Isa.  Izi,  1).  Tho*c  cnielties  are  still 
practised  under  some  of  the  despotic 
govemmenta  of  the  E  istem  countries. 
See  Ptthshxkxt.  It  was  the  barba- 
roos  costom  of  the  conquerors  of  those 
timea  to  aiupeiid  their  unhappy  cap- 


Frmn  tlic  KpypiUn  Mumimi'nt/. 


AnciflDl  Aiuyrlaut  liny  log  CapUvoA  itUvu. 
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llfMliif  flhs1umA(bnkT,lf),iBddMlonatwa«m  fflMrt  B«l  if  In  lodi  s  cm*  fh«  Unst  i»> 

how  down  th  it  thoy  mifjlit  j^o  over  them  li|  28) ;  hvlltMl,  they  wpre  tn-att-d  with  tho  prrntc^t  scvi-ritv 
soinctiiueii  they  were  throw  n  aniung  thonu,  wen  Mwn  (Uen.  xiv,  4-11;  2  Kiiiga  uiii,  34;  xxiv,  1-14;  IsA. 
Monder,  beatt-n  to  pieces  with  threshing  instruments,  <ZziTfS}  Jv.  Q>  fiMTumra. 

or  bid  inpowMl  upon  tbem  the  Mveroct  uid  dum4  Iftbo*  I 

itou  ooeapatloM  {Jwig.  TiU,  7;  S  Smb.  xil,  81;  1  |    OaptMty  (frnfMrlr  «»m  *>rm  «f  th*  mot  T^Z-S, 

Chron.  XX.  3").    The  (toUliers  wlio  were  taken  Tu  ere  de-  ,  thahnh',  to  talce  rnpttn' ;  but  frequently  expresstMl  l.v 


prived  of  oU  their  pmperty  ami  !"ild  naked  into  servi- 
tade.  When  the  eitj  was  takm  i  v  ii«.<iault,  all  the 
■len  were  slain ;  the  womMI  aild  children  were  carried 
away  captive,  and  sold  at  a  rerj  low  price  (Tmu  xx, 
ill,  4;  xlvii,  ;?;  2  Chron.  xxriii,  &-15;  Psa.  xliv,  12; 
Mic.  i,  11 ;  Joel  iii,  8).    See  StKOB. 


RraailteAsqnte 
ooiMjiMnT  stripped  tiko  wfslcliod  prisouon  naked^ 

shaved  their  lie;id«,  ami  niadi-  tbetn  travel  in  that  eon- 
dition,  exposed  to  the  lie.it  of  ii  \ertioul  sun  hy  day, 
and  the  ehilling  cold  of  th>-  nl^')ii.  Xor  were  women 
oxampted  firom  this  treatment  (Isa.  iii,  17).  To  tbem 
flib  was  the  haigtat  of  tediffnlty,  as  wdl  as  of  erneltf  , 

aspsdally  to  tho^e  desrriKed  by  the  pn>])hetH,  who  had 
lodldged  themselves  in  all  manner  of  delic:irie!<  of  liv- 
ing, and  all  the  superfluities  of  omament^il  dres!«,  and 
•ran  whoaa  Csoas  had  hardly  «T«r  baea  anosod  to  the 
right  of  man.  Women  and  dOdm  wmv  daa  axposed 
to  treatment  at  which  humanilJllMMMan  (Nah.  iii,  5. 
6;  Zech.  xiv,  2;  I-jtth.  iii,  18;  2  Kings  rill,  12;  Psa. 
cuxTii,9;  lBa.xlii,16, 18;  2  Kin^fs  xv,  16;  Hos.  xiii, 
16;  Amos  i,  18).  Sometlmea  the  people  w«m  oaniad 
into  captivity,  and  transplanted  to  distant  eonntries; 

tliis  was  the  ca><e  with  thr  ,I.-%v«  ('.Icr.  xx,  5;  xxxix, 
9,10;  xl,7;  2  Kings  xxiv.  ]•_'  10).  In  some  cases  tho 
conquered  nations  were  nien-iy  made  tributary  (2  Sam. 
TiU,  6}  2  Kings  xiv,  14).  To  be  tribuUry,  however, 
was  esaiMawd a  great  iKnomfnv,  and  was  •source  of 
lapraaeh  ta  tlM  idid  deitie;*  of  the  countrie:^  wlio  were 
tbna  nill|BCtBd^King8xix,8,13).  It  was  likewise  a 
onstOB  among  tlie  heathens  to  carry  in  triumph  tho 
images  of  the  gods  of  Kuch  nations  as  they  had  van- 
quished (Isa.  xlvi,  1,  2;  Jcr.  xlviii,  7;  Dan.  xi,  H; 
Amos  i,  \[)).  Still  f.trther  to  show  their  absolute  su- 
periority, ttic  victorious  aotrareigns  used  to  diange  the 
names  of  the  monaieiia  whom  diajr  snbdoed  (I  Kings 
zxlv,17;  2 Chron. XXXV,  21,  22:  xxxvi.  4;  Dan.  i,  71. 
The  conquerors,  however,  were  not  always  destitute 
of  hununity.  In  many  instances  tht-y  permitted  the 
conouered  kings  to  retain  tliatr  authority,  only  requir- 
!■(  oom  Ihsm  tin  praialM  «f  good  fhHb  and  the  pay- 


other  lleb.  worUsi).  The  following  account  i.n  chiefly 
compiled  from  the  articles  in  Kitt«>  and  Smith,  s. 
The  bondage  (q.  v.)  of  Israel  in  JEjQrpt,  and  tlieir  snU 
jugatlon  at  diflfersnt  timea  by  the  PhnistibMs  and  other 
nations  [sec  JuDOEs],  are  sometimes  incluiled  under 
Sometimes  tho  | the  above  title;  and  the  Jews  themselves,  (rerhaps 

with  reference  to  Daniel's  vision 
(cb.  Til),  fsckon  their  national 
captlTlHsa  as  fbnit— Ao  Babylo- 
nian, Median,  (Jrccian,  and  Ko- 
mun  (Kisenmengcr,  Kntdecktet 
Jwhnthum,  i,  748).  But  the  pop« 
ular  distinction  nanally  confines 
the  term  to  tho  cnnqueKt  and 
dispersion  oftlio  "ten  northern" 
tribes  by  the  Assyrians,  the  sub- 
sequent deportation  of  the  re- 
maining "two  tribes"  by  tho 
Babylonians,  and  the  final  d  iyru  p- 
tion  of  the  entire  Jewish  jiolity 
by  the  Romans.  Sco  CArrivs. 
Tho  word  Giytvitf,  aa  appliad  to  the  people  of  Iar»> 

el,  has  been  aj  propriated,  contrary  to  the  analojjy  of 
our  language,  to  mean  Expatriation.  The  vitdent  re- 
moval of  the  entire  population  of  a  city,  or  sometimes 
even  of  a  district,  b  not  an  unoommon  event  in  an- 
dent  history.  As  a  measure  of  policy,  no  objection  to 

it  on  the  pround  of  biimanity  wa*  fi  It  by  any  one, 
since,  in  fa<'t,  it  was  a  very  mild  proceeding',  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  selling  a  tribe  or  nation  into  sla- 
very. Evoiy  ancb  destruction  of  national  existence, 
evan  In  modem  times,  is  apt  to  ha  ombittared  by  the 

simultaneous  disruption  of  reli^;ious  l>onds;  tuit  in  the 
ancient  world,  the  |nj«itivo  sanctity  attributed  to  spe- 
cial  places,  and  the  local  attachment  of  Deity,  nuida 
expatriation  doubly  sercra.   The  Hebrew  peopla,  Itar 
Instance,  in  many  most  tHsI  points,  ooaM  no  longer 
ol>ey  their  sai  rod  Inw  at  all  when  personally  removed 
from  Jerusalem  ;  and  in  many  others  they  were  forced 
to  modify  it  by  reason  of  their  change  of  circumslai^ 
CCS.   Two  principal  motives  impelled oonqnering  pow- 
ers thus  to  transport  families  In  the  maast  flnt,  the 
doKire  of  nipirlly  lillin;;  with  u  v.ilu.ible  j^ipulation 
new  cities,  built  for  pride  or  for  policy ;  next,  the  do- 
temdnatlen  to  break  vp  haaHto  otpaaiiations,  or  dan- 
gerons  remitii'^ronces  6f  past  greatness.    Both  mi^rht 
sometimes  Im'  (..inMn>-'1  in  the  same  act.    To  attain 
t!i.  fi  r:iii  r  ol  j.  .  t.  tho  -killed  artisans  would  in  partic- 
ular be  carried  oflf ;  while  the  latter  was  better  effected 
by  transportittg  att  tiw  fcmflias  of  the  highest  birth, 
and  all  the  widl-traineil  soldiery.    The  Greeks  used 
the  s|K>ci.il  epithet  t'lt'i'Trratrroi  for  a  {lOpuUition  thus 
removed  (Hcnvl.  vi,  0.5  j  .«sinO. 
L  AanuuLH  CAPnvjTr  or  ^^laRAxu"— 1.  Ik  Oo- 
of  Isrsal  was  invaded  by  thrsa 
or  four  successive  kint-s  of 
Assyria.    Pul  or  .Sanhma- 
palus,  according  to  H.  Raw- 
linson  {Outline  of  Attgriim 
Hubtry,  p.  14 ;  but  corop. 
Ct.  Kawlinson.  Tlrrodntus,  I, 
46G),imp4i«'ed  a  tribute, B.C. 
cir.  762,  upon  Menahem  (1 
Chron.  t,  26,  and  t  Kinfi 
XT,  19).  TIgtath>Pllasar 
carried  away,  B.C.  olr.  738, 
the  trans.«Tordanic  tribes  (1 
Chron.v,2*.')  and  the  inhab* 
itants  of  Galilee  (2  Kings 
XT,  29;  compare  Isa.  ix,  1) 
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toAimh.   fllwliiiiiMMii  lwl<ii>liiTaded(>BngtXTii, 

3,  5)  the  khigdctn  which  remained  to  Hoxhea,  Uxik  Sa- 
maria, B.C.  720,  after  a  si^'go  of  tliree  years,  and  car- 
ried IitmI  Awav  into  Assyria.  See  Hoaiira.  In  an 
iMMi|itfBU  tntarpratMl  bj  jiUwUnson  {Herwlohu,  i,  472), 
ttH  etptim  of  SMDWfai  Is  didnwd  hy  kinc;  Sargon  (Isa. 
XX,  1 »  as  his  own  achlerement.  The  cities  of  Hama- 
n%  were  occupied  by  people  Mot  flrom  liubylon,  Cu- 
thah,  Ava,  Uamathf  and  Sepharvaim ;  and  Halah,  Ha- 
hor,  Uaia,  and  the  rlrw  of  G«na  bacaoM  tha  loata  of 
AH  odbd  lam^iM.   8m  Itauxu,  maoiMnt  or. 

Hw  llMory  of  this  history  is,  that  in  the  time  of 
ttan  eonqnering  monarchy  Assyria  was  rapidly  rioiiif; 
into  power,  and  to  aggrandize  Nineveh  was  probably 
a  giMt  ot^Mt  of  policy.  It  i»  therefore  credible,  as 
T^latb-PtlcMr  had  noehred  ao  parti«alar  provocation 
froni  the  Ir-raflite*,  tliat  he  oarrird  ofT thoM  ni.i-n  s  of 
papulation  to  stock  his  huge  taty  with.  His  succesM- 
«r  flhalmaneeer  made  the  ImdMah  king  Hoehe*  trlb- 
utarr.  When  the  tribote  was  withheld,  he  attacked 
and  redn<red  Samaria,  and,  by  way  of  punishment  and 
of  prevftitioii.  tr;in'-(i"irti  ii  into  A^syriu  aipi  Mc^ii  i  its 
Udic  aad  all  the  most  valaable  population  remaining 
to  the  t«n  tribes  (1  Kings  xrU,  6).  That  be  did  not 
carry  ofC  all  the  peasant*  is  proltable  from  the  nature 
of  the  case ;  Hen^Btenberg,  however,  maintains  the 
contrary  (Jirnuirifni'ff  of  thi-  I'mtaieurh,  i,  71  s<|.  Edinl>. 
tr.).  The  families  thus  removed  were  in  •  great  meas- 
m  MMled  In  VS17  distant  dtlas,  nanyofltem  proba- 
bly not  far  fWMI  the  ra.«j.i;!n  S'-n.^  and  their  place  was 
supplied  by  ookmles  from  liabyloii  and  Susis  (2  Kings 
xrii.  2-0.    See  Assyria. 

8.  ComdMom  of  the  Aufriam  Ct^vt$.—'JM»  was 
pMhaUjr  not  •asathlfy  dlflhmt  in  Ha  ostorasl  cir. 
esntftances  from  that  Of  their  Jiidaite  brethren  sut»- 
•eqaently  during  the  exile  in  liabylon.  (8ce  t)elow.) 
We  know  nothing,  except  by  inference  from  the  liook 
of  ToUt  (q.  rOk  of  the  reU^^oos  or  sodal  stats  of  the 
fanelMeib  nOm  la  Asayria.   Donbtieas  the  oonstsnt 

policy  of  MVmlsen  sncce^hive  kin(;s  had  cfTcctually 
estranged  the  psople  from  that  religion  hicli  centriKl 
hi  the  Temple,  and  had  nAmitfac  numlwr  of  faithful 
Mn  below  the  7000  who  wnn  nvealsd  for  the  oooso- 
IstioQ  of  EBJah.  Some  priests  at  lesst  w«rs  among 
them  (■?  KinfT'  xvii,  'js),  though  it  is  not  certain  that 
these  wtre  of  tlic  tribe  of  Levi  (1  Kin(;s  xii,  III).  The 
people  had  been  nttrtared  for  ilM  years  in  idolatry  in 
their  own  land,  where  they  departed  not  (2  EJngs  svii. 
If)  fkon  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  notwithstanding  the 
proximity  of  thr-  Temple,  and  the  soccesHion  of  in- 
spired prophets  (2  Kings  xvii,  13)  among  them.  De- 
piirai  of  these  checks  on  their  natural  inclinaUona  (2 
Sbigi  xvii,  15),  torn  tyom  their  native  soD,  de^^tituto 
of  a  hereditary  kinp,  they  proliably  became  more  and 
m"Tf  clo.'^cly  .a-H>iimilAted  to  their  heathen  neighbors  in 
MedisL  Aiid  when,  after  the  lapee  of  more  than  a 
entarT,llMjrwnnJolnodhy  tiiaiMt  oziles  fkom  Je- 
rasali^.  vejy  ffew  f-imlHes  prolwibly  retained  snffieient 
fiith  in  the  (  ifxl  of  their  fathers  to  appreciate  and  fol- 
low the  instrtn  titm  of  Ezekiel.  But  whether  they 
vets  many  or  few,  their  genealogies  were  probably 
lmfei  alMoB  of  fham  with  the  Jews  took  plaee,  Tsrael 

Cmitag  to  envy  Judah  (Isa.  xi,  1^') ;  and  E/.ekiel  may 
bate  seen  hi*  own  symbolical  prophecy  (xxxvii,  IS- 
IS) partly  fblfilled. 

The  nation  tbns  tranqiorted  bj  the  monarehs  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon  were  treatad  wfA  no  imneees- 
*%T\-  hnrshn»*N*.  even  under  tlie  dynasty  that  cqittin-d 
tl^»m,  S«>  far  were  the3-  from  the  condition  of  boruit- 
t*tn  (which  tbo  IMVl  **  captive"  suggest*),  that  the 
book  of  .Sn^anna  wpwasnia  their  sUois  fat  Babylon  as 
Maining  the  power  of  tifb  and  deaQi  over  ttwr  own 

people  (i,  28),  when  Daniel  was  a«  yet  a  verv  yoiing 
man.  The  authority  of  that  book  cannot  indeed  be 
priiwajj  as  to  the  chronology,  yet  the  notices  given  by 
Ejtekiel  (xiv*  1 ;  xz,  1)  concnr  in  the  gsnenl  (act  that 
tliey  etUl  hold  as  btarnal  Jodediction  Ofw  ftsir  own 


membsrs.   At  a  latsr  time,  nndsr  dis  8ei!eacld«,  w« 

have  distinct  proof  that  in  the  principal  cities  the  Jews 
were  governed  by  an  officer  {Hhao\t]r)  of  their  own 
nation,  as  also  in  Etri-pt  under  the  Pt^ilemiea.  The 
book  of  Tobit  exhibits'  Israelites  in  Madia  possessed  of 
slaves  ttwmsslves  (viii,  18) ;  the  book  of  Daniel  telle 
us  of  a  .Tew  in  eminent  iK)litioal  station,  and  that  of 
Esther  celebrates  their  power  and  consequence  in  the 
Persian  empfaa.  Under  the  Seleoddm  [sos  Aimo* 
CHOs]  they  were  occasionally  important  as  garrison- 
soldiers ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that,  on  the  whole, 
their  lot  tv.is  riiildiT  that)  that  of  ths  OthST  OOnqnaftd 
nations  amonj;  which  thoy  dwelt. 

8.  EcmtHiU  h\de  0/ ih/ Exilmim  Amfria„—Vmtf  ^ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  ten  tribes  ex- 
isting as  a  distinct  eommnnity.    Josephus  (Ant.  xi, .% 

t)elieved  that  in  Iiis  d  ly  they  dwelt  in  liU'ge  multi- 
tudes somewhere  beyond  the  Euphrates,  in  Arssreth, 
according  to  the  aathor  of  2  Eld.  xiU,  4Si.  BabUnlod 
traditions  and  fables,  committe<l  to  writing  in  the  ^fid- 
dle Ages,  assert  the  same  fact  (Lit_'htfo<it,  II(*r.  fitbr. 
in  1  C'T.  xiv,  Appen<Iix),  with  many  marvellous  am* 
plitications  (Eisenmenger,  £nt.  Jud.  vol.  ii,  cb.  x; 
Jahn,  SUbnm  Cummimmtatlh,  App.  bk.  ri).  The  Imaf> 
inntion  of  Christian  ^vriters  has  soiifiht  them  in  the 
nei^'hborhoo<l  of  their  l.t-l  recorded  habitation  ;  Jewish 
A  ituns  have  been  traced  in  the  Aff^ilian  tribes;  ru- 
mors are  beard  to  this  day  of  a  Jewish  colony  at  tha 
foot  of  the  Himalayas;  the  Biaek  Jews  afllafatbar 
claim  affinity  witli  tlo  m  ;  elalwrato  attempts liavahaeil 
made  to  identify  them  with  the  Tartars  (G.Fletcher, 
Israel  Sedur,  Lond.  1677),  and  more  recently  with  the 
Nestorians  (Giant* s  Ntttoriaiu,  M.  Y.  1841)^  and  in  tha 
seventsena  century  with  tiie  fndhnis  of  North  Ameri- 
ca.  But,  though  fiiotory  bears  no  witness  of  tlieir 
present  distinct  existence,  it  enables  us  to  track  tho 
footsteps  of  the  departing  race  in  four  dfaoetions  after 
the  tima  of  tha  O^iliT^y:  (1.)  Some  returned  and 
mired  wttil  the  Jews  (Lidce  ii, Phil,  iii,  6,  etc.). 
(2.)  Some  were  loft  in  SaniMria,  mingled  with  tlic  Sa- 
maritans (Ezni  vi,  21 ;  .John  iv,  12\  and  became  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Jews.  (8.)  Many  remained  in  Aseyrta, 
and,  mixing  with  the  Jews,  ftirmed  colonies  through- 
oat  tiis  Rest,  and  were  recognised  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Dispersion  (see  Acts  ii,  9  ;  xxvi,  7  ;  Huchfinan's 
Christian  lle*tarrhf$,  p.  212X  for  whom,  probably  ever 
since  the  <Uys  of  ICzra,  that  plaintiTe  prayer,  the  tantti 
of  the  Skumonth  Etrr,  has  been  daily  ofTered,  "Soimd 
the  great  trumpet  for  our  deliverance,  lift  up  a  liantier 
for  the  gathering  of  onr  exiles,  and  unite  ii«  all  to- 
gether from  the  four  ends  of  the  earUi."  (4.)  Most, 
probably,  apeststiaed  In  Assyria,  as  Prldeanx  (sab 
ann.  677)  supftoses,  and  adopted  the  usa^^es  and  idola- 
try of  the  nations  among  whom  they  were  planteil, 
r  nd  Ijccame  wholly  swallowed  up  in  them.  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Ten  Tribes  hsTs  been  written  by  Calmet 
(Cb«MRsntav«  LAcM^Tol.  HI  and  ▼!)  and  others  (tiia 

latest  by  J.  Kennedy,  Tx)nd.  IHhfi)  ;  also  innumerable 
essays  and  disquisitions  scattered  in  the  works  of  trav- 
ellers, and  in  the  pages  of  various  periodloala,  moj^ly 
of  a  Irigbly  fiincifol  character.  Eveiy  scriptural  inti> 
nation  respecting  them,  however,  goes  to  abow  that 

they  sharcfl  thn  ultimate  histori-  of  their  Imtfaren  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  transported  to  the  same  or  ad- 
Joining  parts.    See  below. 

II.  BABTtoHiAif  CAPTmrr  or  "Judah."— 1.  Jis 
DoM.— Sannacberib,  B.C  718,  b  ststed  (Rawlinson, 
(yit'linf.  p.  21 ;  but  romp.  Dcmotrius  ap.  Clem.  Alex- 
and,  stnmotii,  i,  21,  iiicorn-ctly  quoted  as  confirming 
the  statement)  to  have  carried  into  Assyria  200,000 
eaptives  from  the  Jewish  cities  which  be  took  (2  Kings 
xviii,  13).  Nebncbadnexzar,  early  in  his  reign,  B.C. 
606  f»f.2,  repeatedly  invaded  Judiea,  and  finally  be- 
sieg><l  Jerusalem,  carried  away  the  inhabitants  to 
Babylon,  and  destroyad  tha  city  and  Temple.  Two 
distinct  deportations  are  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiv. 
14,  and  xxv,  11;  one  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  20;  three  in 
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Jer.  lii,  28,  29,  and  one  in  Dan.  t,  8.  The  two  piinci-  third  removal  he  a*crib«s  to  Nebusanulan,  the  rUbj- 
pal  dcpoftatioM  wan,  (1)  that  which  took  idaca  B.C.  |  Ionian  genaimL  That  aoaa  miaoBdantanding  hoia 
Sn,  wb«B  Jeholaehin,  with  all  tha  noblaa,  aoldlera,  and  exiita,  at  laatt  fai  tha  waiBti  i,  apptan  andentabla ;  ftr 

artitio  rs  were  carrit  d  away  :  amt  {'I)  tliat  w  liich  fol-  '  4600  porrans  waa  a  very  pettj'  fraction  of  the  .Ipwii=h 
lowed  the  destructimi  of  the  riiinik  and  the  i-apture  people;  and,  in  fact,  42,360  are  stated  to  liavi-  n-turnod 
of  Zadittdl,  B.C.  588.  The  three  which  Jt-rciiuah  immediatel}- upon  the  decree  of  Cyras  (Ezra  ii,  In 
aantioni  may  Iiava  baen  tha  oootribatkma  of  a  partio- 1 2  Kiaga  xsiv,  8-18,  wa  flnd  18,000  carried  off  at  oaoa, 
alar  class  or  district  to  tha  genenl  captirlty ;  or  tbe^  |  in  the  thiid  nonth  oTUng  Jaboiadiin,  and  In  the  eighth 
niav  hav.'  t;iki>n  [ilai  t',  tuiilcr  flio  nrilcrs  of  Nehiu-hiifl-  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  ■«lii>  h  evidently  I*  tlie  Mine 
nezzar,  before  «r  after  the  two  priiaipiil  tlcjK>rtatioii8.  :  an  the  lirnt  removal  named  by  Jeremiah.  After  thi*, 
The  third  m  located  by  the  date  in  B.C.  582.  The  cap-  the  vosaal  king  Zcdekiah  having  rebelled,  his  city  i» 
tirity  of  certain  Wtad  cbiJdwn,  B.C.  607,  mentioned  beleagaawd,aild  floailytinllii  •l«v«Pthyaar,is  radooad 
by  Daniel  (i,  .\  <>).  ^vbo  waa  ona  of  tiiem,  may  have  oc-  |  by  Nebncbadnaiiar  in  person ;  and  in  Aa  eeofsa  of 
currsd  when  Nel)iu  h.iilnez/.ar  fi|.  v.)  waa  colleague  or  the  same  year,  "the  nineteenth  of  Ni'l>in  batlii«  z/.ar" 
lieutenant  of  liiB  fiitber  Nabopola.«5ar,  n  year  before  be  :  (2  Kings  xxv,  8),  Nebuzaradan  carries  away  all  th« 
reigned  alone.  The  captivity  of  Ezt'kiel  (rj.  v.)  dates  !  population  except  the  peasants.  Perhaps  we  need  not 
from  n.C.  598,  when  that  prophet,  like  Mordecai,  the  j  wonder  that  no  mention  is  made  in  tha  Imok  of  KiOfl 
uncle  of  Esther  (ii,  6),  accompanied  Jchoiachin.  of  the  third  deportation,  for  the  account  of  tha'deatrao- 

There  ji  liitH  ii!t y  in  the  statement  with  which  the  tiou  was  in  a  iitauner  <  nmj'li-te  iqmii  tin-  '-(■cmhiI  iina- 
boolL  of  Daniel  opens,  which  is  generally  interpreted  sion.  Tlie^rst  expatriation  was  directed  to  i^well  the 
to  maatt  that  •»  lie  third  gear  of  Jehoialcim,  Nebu-  annlaa  and  atiaiigthoBtliatowiia  of  tha  conqueror ;  for 
cfaadnazzar  besieged  and  captured  Jerusalem,  partially  of  the  18,000  then  carried  away,  1000  were  "craftsmen 
plundered  the  Temple,  and  carrieil  off  the  first  portion  and  sroithsi,  all  strong  and  apt  tor  war,"  and  7000  of 
of  the  people  into  captivity,  araont;  wljom  was  Daniel,  tlie  re>t  are  culled  "mighty  men  of  valor."  (Yet  there 
The  text,  however,  does  not  explicitly  aay  so  much,  i  is  an  uncertainty  about  verses  14  and  16  in  2  Kings 
aUhoagh  rndi  is  tlia  obvioaa  nmudng;  tnt  If  tiiia  is  xxiv.  Pntiably  hara,  m  wall  aa  in  Jar.  lUi,  kraJb  of 
the  only  interpretation,  wc  flnd  it  in  direct  collision  famitiet  only  are  counted.)  It  was  not  until  the  re- 
with  the  books  of  Kings  and  (  hrunielcs  (which  assign  l>ellion  of  Zedckiab  tlut  Nebuchadnezzar  proceeded  to 
to  Jehoiakim  an  tlertn  years'  reign),  as  also  with  Jer-  the  extremity  of  breaking  up  the  national  existence, 
•miah  xxv,  L  The  stotament  in  Daniel  partly  rests  |  Aa  tba  Templa  waa  than  burnt,  with  all  tha  paUcaa 
on  S  Chfon.  xxxvi,  6,  wbich  la  Itself  not  in  perfect  ae- 1  and  tha  dty  walla,  and  no  ^wantmlt  waa  Ml  bat 

conlancc  with  '_'  Kinfrs  xxiv.  In  the  o  irlit-r  liistorj*,  that  of  the  Hal  ylnnian  satrap,  this  latter  date  is  evi- 
the  war  broke  out  during  the  reii;n  of  Jehui.ikini,  wlio  dently  the  true  era  of  the  captivity.  Previouf^lv  Zed- 
died  before  its  close;  and  when  his  son  and  auccesMr  ekiah  was  tril>atary,  but  so  were  Josiah  and  .\haz  long 
Jaboiachin  had  raignod  tbraa  months,  tha  city  and  ito  j  bafofa;  tha  aatiooal  axiatanca  was  atili  saved.  Sao 
king  ware  captnraA.   Bat  in  tba  Chnmicles,  the  saraa  |  BABYixnru. 

event  is  m.ule  to  happen  twice,  nt  nn  interval  of  three  3.  lU  comparfifiv  ^fif(In■-la. — The  captive  .Tews  WfVS 
months  and  ten  days  (2  Chnm.  x.xxvi,  G  ami  D),  and  proliably  prostrated  at  first  by  their  great  calamiQr, 
even  thus  we  do  not  obtain  accordance  with  the  re-  j  till  the  glorious  vision  of  Exekiel  (i,  1)  in  the  fifth  year 
oaivad  intarpratation  of  Daniel  i,  1-A.  It  seems,  on  the  of  tlia  captivity jarivad  and  rannitad  tibam.  The  wishes 
whole,  the  aastast  supposition  tiiat  "tha  thinl  tffar  of  '  of  thair  conqueror  were  aatiaflad  wbas  liabad  disptared 
Jeho'udim"  is  there  a  nii>Uik  >  for  "tlie  thinl  mmth  of  his  power  by  tmnisporting  tbem  into  an<^ther  Inn  1,  m  l 
JehoiacAi'n."  HengstenlK>rg,  however,  and  llavemick  '  gratified  his  pride  by  inscribing  on  the  walls  of  the 
defend  the  common  fandin^',  and  think  they  raeoiieile  |  royal  palace  his  victorious  progress  an<l  the  number  of 
It  with  the  other  accounts ;  wliich  may  not  nnraasooa-  his  captivea.  Ha  could  not  have  designad  strnfily  lo 
Uy  tie  done  by  understanding  the  data  in  Dan.  i,  1,  to  '  increase  the  population  of  Babylon,  for  bis  Assyrian 
VSfer  to  tlio  BftI'mg  out  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  cam-  '  prfde*  essor  ha  1  sent  Ibibylonian  colonists  into  Sama- 
palgn  in  question.   See  Jddaii,  kingdom  of.  rizi.    Uue  |)olitical  end  certainly  was  attained  —  the 

Tbsre  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  :  more  easy  government  of  a  people  separated  from  local 
lohow  the  70  years  of  captivity  spoken  of  by  JeremUh  I  traditions  and  associations  (see  Gresenius  on  Isa.  xxvl, 
(xxv,  12 ;  xxix,  10)  are  to  be  estimated.  A  plausible  !  16,  ond  compare  Gen.  xlvlC  21).  It  was  also  a  great 
opinion  would  mnko  them  last  from  the  de-tnu  tinn  of  j  advant.iue  to  the  Assyro-Babylonion  king  to  remove 
the  first  Temple,  B.C.  588,  to  the  finishing  of  the  sec-  from  the  Egyptian  bordar  of  his  amj^  a  people  who 
«iid,  B.C.  616 ;  bat  the  words  of  the  text  so  specify  warn  BOtorioosly  wall  affiMted  toward  Bgypt.  The 
'*tbe  punishing  of  the  king  of  Babylon"  ns  the  end  of  '  captives  were  treate<l  not  as  slaves,  but  as  colonists, 
the  70  years — which  gives  us  the  date  B.C.  638 — that  There  was  nothing  to  hinder  a  Jew  from  rising  to  thf» 
many,  with  Jnhn,  din;;  to  the  lielief  tiiat  a  first  captiv-  highest  eminence  in  the  state  (Dan.  ii,  4**),  or  hc)^lin^' 
ity  took  place  in  tha  third  year  of  JahoiaUm,  B.C.  606.  tba  most  confidential  office  near  tba  psnon  of  the  lung 
Bat,lnliMt,ifwafMd  JatarafahUnsalf,  te  ini7ap-|(Nefa.  1,11  Tbbiti,ia,  22).  Tlw  ndrlee «f  Jetamlall 
pear  that  in  ch.  xxv  he  intends  to  compute  the  70  (xxix,  .I,  etc.)  was  generally  followed.  The  exiles  in- 
years  from  the  time  a/ irAicA  *p<«Jt«  (ver.  1,  "in  the  creased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  They  observed 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,"  i.  e.  B.C.  604) ;  and  that  in  J  the  Mosaic  kw  i  Vm\\.  iii,  8 ;  Tobit  xiv,  9).  They  kept 
xxix,  10,  tba  nombar  "  savanty  years"  is  still  kept  np^  .  up  distinctions  of  rank  among  themaalvas  (EaaL  zx, 
in  ramambranea  of  tha  fbimar  prophecy,  although  the  !  1).  And  tbongh  tba  assartloB  In  tiha  Tslmnd  ba  wn- 
language  there  used  is  very  lax.  There  seem,  in  fact,  j  supported  by  prwf  that  they  assigned  thus  c.irly  to 
to  be  two,  if  not  more,  co-onlinato  mo<les  of  comput-  one  of  their  countrymen  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Cajw 
lag  the  period  in  question,  used  >iy  the  sacred  writers,  tivity  (or  captain  of  tha  people,  2  Esd.  v,  16),  it  is  cer- 
<NM  eis^  and  extending  from  tiia  fizat  Invasion  liy  taia'that  they  at  least  piaaarvad  thair  gsnaakgical 
Nebaebadnessar  to  tba  deerae  of  Cyras  B.C.  6a6-68(!),  tablea,  and  were  at  no  losa  to  fdl  wlio  was  tba  ri^tftal 
•ad  the  other  (cch  fi  istl-aJ.  fi-om  the  liumiiig  of  the  heir  to  Pavid's  throne.  They  had  neither  place  nor 
Temple  to  its  reconstruction  (li.C.  588-617).  See  Skv-  time  of  national  gathering;  no  temple,  and  they  nffer- 
■TTT  Trabs'  CAPTi%'rrT.  ed  no  sacrifice.   But  tba  rila  «^dlCUKision,  and  their 

2.  /If  £cfenl.— Jeremiah  dates  by  tha  jeaM  of  Nelv  laws  respecting  food,  etc.,  were  observed ;  their  pricata 
nebadnessar's  reign,  and  estlmatea  that  te  Us  leventh  were  with  them  (Jer.  xxix,  1) ;  and  po8sil>ly  the  prae* 
year  3f"23  were  corned  off,  in  hi*  ei;:hte«nth  83'2.  and   tice  of  erecting  syii  i:;o^ie'i  in  every  « ity  (Acts  xv.  21) 
in  his  twenty-third  onl^'  745,  making  in  all,  as  the  was  begun  by  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
writer  is  esrafU  to  note,  40OO  (Jar.  Ill,  28,  «ta.>  Thai  mesplMtybaolvlthoaleaataavonMoaslilir. 
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Am  Ib  Ite  ■pecT3rpltal  Iwdk  «f  ToMt;  irMeli  it  geiip '  ikii  to  iwton  '*  Mi  fhtbcN*  fefmldiiw,**  and  tb*  tralb 

btltevMl  to  )>e  a  mixture  of  poetical  fiction  wltll  [of  bit  Mtivo  city,  and  is  sent  tn  Jorusalpm  with  large 
ttterkal  Ihets  recorded  by  a  contcmporarv,  w«  hare  powers.  Thin  in  the  criHis  whirh  decided  the  national 
apictare  of  the  inner  life  of  a  family  of  the  trilte  of  restoration  <>f  the  Jewish  people;  for  Itefore  thdr  city 
Ktpbtidi,  cmoiig  the  captives  whom  ShalmaiieMr  wu  fortified  tbey  had  no  defKDce  against  the  now  eon* 
lieagM  to  NinoToh.  The  apocrrpba]  book  of  Bameb  flmod  •nnltjr  of  tbetr  Sanarttaa  noigfabors ;  and,  in 
»eem«,  in  Mr.  I/iynnl'^  opinion,  to  havo  l»cen  writtt  n  f;i.  t.  (r.-fpn-  tlie  walls  t-oiild  Im<  built,  i-rvcral  princes 
br  one  who.*e  eyes,  like  those  of  Ezekiol,  wcro  familiar  nroiiiid  were  uMe  tt)  offtr  great  ri|(po>itii)ii.  See  Saw- 
with  the  giKiintic  forms  of  Awyrian  m  iilpt are.  Sev-  bai.i.at.  'I  h«  Jewish  population  was  overwhelmed 
cnl  of  tbe  Ftaljna  appear  to  express  tlie  aeatiiiMats  of  ■  with  debt,  and  had  ganeralljr  qiortgaged  their  little 
Jews  «bo  were  eltber  partakers  or  nhnesess  of  tbe  1  eetates  to  tbe  rieb ;  bat  KehemWi's  toflnenoe  snceeed- 
As.'^riin  caj)tivity.  Kwald  aiMiijfns  to  this  periiKl  P.«a.  ed  in  lirin^^inp  about  a  (,'enrral  fi^rfi  ittire  of  debl9,  OT^ 
xlii,  xliii,  Ixxxiv,  xrii,  xvi,  xlix,  xxii,  xxv,  xxxviii,  at  least,  of  interest;  after  which  we  may  repird  the 
Izxxriii,  xl,  Ixix,  dx,  11,  Isd,  XSV,  xxxiv,  Ixxxii,  new  order  of  thiqgi  tofcwe  been  finally  esUbli^hed  in 
shr,  exz,  cxsl,  cxadH,  «xzZ|  ckzxL  Also  in  Fka.  |  Jndan.  See  UmamguM,  ftnm  this  time  forth  it  is 
Ixxxwe  seem  to  bare  tin  woras  of  an  Imdlta,  dwell-  ■  prc^ble  that  ninneroaB  flmdllM  Mtamad  In  small  pUN 
iag  prrhap>i  in  Juds-a  (2  Chron.  xt,  9;  xxxi,  6),  who  ties,  n<<  to  a  secure  homo,  until  all  Ot»  waita  land  in 
had  feen  the  departure  of  hin  coiintrj'men  to  Assyria;  the  neighborhood  was  rcoccupled. 
and  in  Piia.  cxxxvii  an  outpouring  of  the  first  intenee  The  great  mass  of  the  Israeliti^h  rare  neTertildeta 
feeling  of  a  Jewish  exile  in  Bahjko.  Bui  It  is  from  '  remain^  in  the  lands  to  which  they  had  been  srat- 
tbr  three  ^eat  prophets — .Terraiiab,  EieUel,  and  Dan-  '  tered.  Previous  to  the  captivity,  many  Irmelites  had 
iol— fJi.it  w  e  learn  nv-t  *  f  lb>'  condition  of  the  (  hildren  settled  in  E^-ypt  (Zec  li.  x,  11  ;  If-a.  1^  1,  ntnl  many 
of  the  enptivity.  The  dL<tiint  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  Jews  afterward  tied  thither  from  Neliuzaradan  (,Jcr. 
sdTi>ing  and  cheering  them,  followed  them  into  As-  |  xli,  17).  Others  appear  to  have  established  themselves 
•yria.  There,  for  a  few  years,  they  had  no  prophetic  [  in  Shcba  (sec  Jost's  Gf$cki>kte,  etc.),  where  Jewi>h  in- 
irnide;  till  suddenly  the  vUion  of  Ezekiel  at  Chebar  flnence  bccnme  very  powerful.  See  Shkba.  Among 
(in  the  iiimiediat'-  vicinity  of  Nineveh,  acrtirding  tu  tlio»e  th.it  rrtiirned  to  Juda;a,  al  out  T.O.fXK)  are  speci- 
Lsysird,  or,  according  to  others,  near  C'archemish  on  fied  (comp.  Ezra  ii  and  Neb.  vii)  as  belonging  to  the 
tbe  Eaphrates)  assned  tbem  that  the  glofj  which  '  tribes  of  Jndah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi.  It  baa  been  tn> 
filled  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  bopelesi^ly  ferred  (Prideaux,  sub  ann.  fi?6)  that  the  remaining 
withdrawn  from  tbe  outca.«t  people  of  Cod.  As  Jere-  r.'.OOO  belonged  to  the  triltcs  of  If  mel  (« omp.  Ezra  vi, 
mtali  warned  them  of  cominir  woe,  f^it  Kzi  kicl  taught  17  ).  Al'-o  from  the  fart  that  out  of  the  twenty-four 
then  bow  to  bear  that  which  was  come  uiion  them.  ,  courses  o(  priests  ooly  four  returned  (Kara  ii,  86),  it 
WbsnEsefcld  died,  alter  peering  at  least  twenty-aeren  baa  been  tefSmedtfiat  tbe  whole  number  of  exHee  who 
years  (E;rek.  xxix,  17)  In  captivity.  Haniel  surv  ived  i  hose  to  continue  in  ,•\^i«yrin  was  nliout  cix  tinier  the 
em  beyond  the  lietum;  and  though  his  high  i-tjition  number  tif  those  who  returned.  Tlio.>-i!  who  reniuincKl 
and  ascetic  life  probably  secluded  him  from  frequent  (Esth.  viii,  9, 11),  and  kept  up  their  national  di.*tinc- 
Cuniliar  interoonrse  with  bis  people,  he  filled  the  placo  tion,  were  known  as  The  Dispersion  (Jolm  vii,  86;  1 
af  chief  hrterpretor  of  God's  wHl  to  lamel,  and  gave  |  Pet.  I,  1 ;  James  1,  1);  and  In  coarse  of  time  tfiey 

the  mrist  ron^pleOOna  OUinpla  flf  daVOHon  and  dbO*  scrve<l  n  gre!it  purpose  in  diifu<iing  ,1  kiionledge  of  the 
'lif^ce  to  his  laws.  true  (iod,  and  in  affording  a  point  for  the  cuninience- 

4.  TV  Rftinration  from  Bobghm. — The  first  great  ment  of  the  efforts  of  the  evanfreliats  of  the  Chriftian 
emt  In  the  Return  is  tlw  decree  of  Cyras,  B.C.  636  ,  fiiith.  See  below,  and  oompb  BnTOBATiOK  tiu 
(wtidi  was  possibly  ftamed  by  Daniel;  see  Mllman,  I  Jew*). 

/7ijrf.  <)/*Jlfir»,  ii,  8\  in  r-nnsequcnce  of  which  •f2,3('0  Jews  ,     5.  Efrrtii  rif  the  Cnptirity. — Tlie  exile  wa.*  .1  ]ieriod 
of  R.tbylan  n-turned  under  Sheshl)aztar,  with  7;j;>7   of  change  in  the  vernacular  langunge  of  the  Jews  (sec 
<laves,  lieside*  rattle.    This  eitded  in  their  bailding  Neh.  viii,  8,  and  comp.  Chal.i>eb  LASurAOK)  and  la 
the  altar,  and  laying  tbe  fonndatioa  of  tba  saoond  Ten* .  tbe  national  chaxacfeer.  Tbe  Jews  who  leturncd  were 
fk,  fifty-three  years  after  fbo  tolmcdon  of  tibe  Arsl. '  remarkably  fk«e  from  the  old  rfn  of  Idolatry :  a  great 
Tbe  j,rr>',rre<--  of  th.- wi  rk        however,  almost  in  nip-   viiiritual  nMiovation,  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
diatcly  stopped;  for  Zembbabel,  Jeshoa,  and  Uie  rest  promise  (Ezek,  xxxvl,  24-28),  was  wrought  in  them, 
alrnptlj  refttsed  all  help  fhnn  the  half-heathen  inhab- 1  A  new  and  deep  feeling  of  reverence  for  at  least  tiia 
knts  of  Samaria,  and  soon  felt  the  effects  of  the  en-  ,  letter  of  the  law  and  the  institutions  of  Moses  was 
leitv  tbns  Indticed.    That  the  mind  of  Cyn*  was  ;  probably  a  resnlt  of  tbe  religious  service  which  wsa 
rlltan;;cd  bv  th'  ir  intriu'in"  we  nre  not  informed,  but   performed  in  the  synMg(v'ue«.    At  the  same  time  their 
be  was  probably  at>tent  in  distant  parts  through  con-  theosophicnl  nnd  da.-nionoiugical  views  were  developed 
ttanal  wsr.   There  Is  some  dUBenlty  In  Sam  ^  es  to  |  by  their  contict  with  Oriental  systems,  and  perhaps 
tbe  names  Ahasncnis  and  Artaxerxes,  yet  the  general  by  the  [lolemics  thereby  engendered,  and  especially 
Cicts  are  cle.nr.    When  Darius  (Ilystaspis),  an  able  by  their  review  of  their  own  religious  resources,  and 
ind  generous  monarch,  ascended  the  throne,  the  Jews   their  more  careful  ^tudy  of  the  didactic  jw  rtii  nf>  of  the 
loon  obtained  his  favor.   At  tbb  crisis  Zerubbabel  O.-T.  Scriptures ;  ccrt^tin  it  is  that  from  this  period 
was  in  chief  ■Btheilly(8hesbbasiar,  If  a  diflnent  per-  {  we  can  date  not  only  a  fuller  angelology  [see  Akoel], 
•nj.  perhaps  beinir  dead).  ,nnd  under  him  the  Temple   but  al?o  more  subtle  philosophical  distinctions  [see 
WIS  recommenced  in  the  necmd  and  finished  in  tbe  sixth   I'liiLo^oni  v  1,  ond  in  particular  a  more  di^^tinct  recog- 
year  of  Darius,  B.C.  520  f)17.    Although  this  must  be   nition  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  immortility  of  the 
leefcaned  an  era  in  the  lUstoiy,  It  is  not  said  to  have  !  soul,  and  even  of  tbe  resurrection  of  the  body,  which 
bMnaeeompanied  wfAaay  newlromlgratkinof  Jews.  |  we  snbeeqnaindy  ftid  ao  aa^neaMoBed  by  the  eitfaodoz 
p.i«§  on  to  "  the  seventh  year  of  king  Artaxerxes"   Phnrisro.    See  Srcra^o^TliK  Jews).    All  this  wa.s 
;  Longinianus),  Ezra  vii,  7,  i.  e.  B.C.  459,  when  Ezra  the  natural  con.sequence  of  the  absence  of  the  ritual 
esnes  up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  king's  tervice«  of  tlie  Temple,  which  brought  out  the  more 
wimendatoty  letters,  accompanied  by  a  laise  body  ,  spiritual  elements  of  Mosaism,  snd  thus  was  the  na* 
sf  bis  aatfoD.  The  euamerstion  In  Ecra  rill  makM  tien  better  prepared  Ihrthe  dispensation  of  the  GoepeL 
tbem  under  1800  males,  with  their  families;  perhaps   A  new  impulse  of  commercial  enterimse  nnd  mtivity 
amounting  to  6000  persons,  young  and  old  :  of  whom  was  also  implanted  in  them,  and  developed  in  the  days 
J13  are  recounted  as  having  heathen  wives  (Exra  x,  of  the  Disjicrsion  (see  James  iv,  l.S),  w  hit  h  they  hata 
M-4S).    In  tbe  twentieth  year  of  the  same  king,  or  j  eontinacd  to  feel  even  to  the  present  time.    In  dna, 
&C.  4Mt  Vohoniah,  bis  cup-bearer,  gains  his  pennia*  an  iBnofatka  wat  aiktcd  upon  tba  aanvir  and  oa^ 
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aided  nnfions  of  JiulaiMti  liy  t!)i'  associations  of  th«>  cx-  4)  were  the  gift*  they  sent  n>(rularly  for  the  napport 
Ue,  which,  although  it  resulted  in  the  defection  of  ^  of  th«  holy  place  (gold  iaMead  of  aUnr  and  ooppar, 
m»ay  tnm  the  national  faith  (but  of  tiiese  few  cared  Ta$.  Mel.  e.  S),  and  Mfll  mor*  llbafal  were  the  mom. 

to  return  to  their  native  land),  yet — like  tbe  earlier^  tar>'  equivalents  for  xatTifltts,  prnj.itlatorv  ofT.  ring's 
Seijoam  in  E^ypt  (with  which,  in  the  glowing  iNCtnret ,  (x«r^,  Vhilo),  for  vows,  i-tc,  tlo\vi"il  from  all 

of  prophecy,  it  was  often  compared) — ended  in  the  col-  countriea  into  tho  nacred  treasury.    The  Sanhodrim 


ooiiatioa  of  Palfetine  with  a  finab  and  more  tbor 
•ngliiy  enltnwi  pafnAMaa,  yet  more  lempaloBely 

derotcd  than  ever  to  fh>>  thwcntir  rii!tn«,  who  volun- 
teered with  pious  zeal  to  lay  anew  the  fouudationa  of 
tk«  Hebrew  politjr. 

6.  Tfir  Di^rtlm,  »/  ^tnnTopa  ('?Mncc.  I,  27;  James 
1, 1 ;  1  Pet.  i,  1 ;  John  vii,  35 ;  Joacphus,  AtU.  xii,  1,  8, 
Me. ;  SapL  tat  rw^|i,  wbieh  it  also  renden  direun'a, 


■Calo  cegttlatod  the  year,  with  all  ita  aubdivisiooiy 
thnogtaoal  tiie  wUe  drde  of  tiie  Dieperelon ;  the  fact 

that  the  commcnccniL-iit  of  the  iirw  tTumth  had  liccn 
officially  rL*cugni»ed  Ix-in^;  annuuncu-d  I'illu-r  l>y  lie<i- 
oon-ftrea  to  the  adjoining  countriea,  or  by  messengers 
to  plaoee  more  remote.  That,  in  general,  there  exiaU 
od,  aa  far  u  dreomttaaoee  permitted,  an  nnlntompt* 
ed  intercourse  lictween  the  Jews  aliroad  and  tltoM-  in 


;      ,  11    .1  •     ■   Palestine  cannot  l)c  doubted.    I'roliablv,  owini'  to  this 

"'^''"^r'r^-  i;  "7''         ;  very  connection,  two  foreign  aca.len.i^  onlv  .ecm  to 

to  al  those  descendants  of  the  twelve  tnUs  (Jame*  I,  |  ^  ^  '       ^fc,         ^  j^,  Templei 

1 ;  r6  l.lucapvXov,  AcU  xxvi,  7)  who  lived  without |      y^SfStii^  SSSinVto!^ 

tbe  confines  of  Palestine  Cor.  v,  1.1  etc.;  rri*:  ^  ^^,^1  to  tho  fountnin-hcnd  of  learninj,'  and  roliKious  in- 

0*n,  7";>St3  nX!»n,  Talraudic  .ViffiiKi),  during  tho  siruction  in  llie  Holy  City.    'Ihe  linal  de.Htruction  of 

the  Temple  and  Jerusalem  was  thus  a  blow  hardly  leas 

•ensibly  felt  by  tho  Dispersion  than  by  U>eir  brethren 

of  JeriMalem  themselves.    From  that  time  forward  no 

visible  centre  bound  the  widely-scattered  nieiiitiers  of 

the  Jewiah  nation  together;  nothing  remained  to  thorn 

lMtoimimaiiBMBoriae,«aBmoB  hofMt  aadftcommai 

(a.)  Foremost  in  tho  two  or  three  chief  sections  Into 
ivliirli  the  Di-ipersion  has  l»cen  divided  stands  tbe  Itali- 
ylooian  (l-irift  i^i^fi|i(irr/v,  Joaepboa,  AtU,  xv,  3, 1),  em« 
bndiigall  tho  Jews  of  the  Persian  em|dre,  into  ercty 
part  of  which  (Esth.  iii,  S*)  ~  Habylonia,  Media,  Per- 
sia, Suriana,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  etc. — they  pcnt^ 
trated.    Tlio  Jews  of  liabylonia  proi>cr  prided  tiiem* 


tbne  of  the  second  Temple.  Tho  num1>er  of  exiles, 
moBtly  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Exra  i,  5, 
etc.),  who  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  of  Cy- 
rus to  return  from  their  c.iptivity  in  Babylon  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  scarcely  exceeded,  if  indeed  it 
reached,  the  number  of  60,000  [the  total  stated  both  in 
Ezra  and  Nehcmiah  is,  exclusive  of  the  slaves,  42,}<€0; 
but  the  sum  of  the  items  given — with  slight  difTer- 
eiK  >■* — ill  both  documents,  falls  short  of  3<),00n].  <Hil 
Jewish  authorities  see  in  thia  sun>laa  Israelitea  of  tbe 
tan  tribea  (oomp.  Seder  Obm  RMtA,  dk  iadx\  and 
among  these  few  but  tbe  lowest  and  humblest,  or  such 
as  bad  yielded  to  authority,  were  to  be  found  (comp. 
Mishna,  Kidu$hin,  iv,  1 ;  (ii>m.  Ixxi,  1).    The  great 

balk  of  tho  nation  remained  scattered  over  the  wide  i  selves  on  tbe  exceptional  parity  of  their 
domlnioiM  of  the  FMaiaa  ompire,  prefctilng  tho  nowj  hoaat  nnilbrmly  tecognbod  thronghoot  the  natSon. 

homes  in  which  they  enjoyed  nil  the  privileges  of  na-  i  Wh:it  .Iuda?a,  it  was  said,  w;is  with  rcFjiect  to  the  Dis- 
tive-bom  subjects,  and  where  they  had  in  many  cases  I  perwion  of  other  countries — as  pure  Jlour  to  ilouj:b— . 
aeqaired  wealth  and  honors,  to  the  dangers  and  diffi-  that  Babylonia  was  to  Judaa  (Ji ms.  Talm.  A'x/.  vi,  1). 
onltiee  of  •  reeoloniaation  of  tlieir  former  oountry.  |  Herod  pretended  to  have  sprung  from  Babylonian  aa> 
Bat  whOo,  by  tho  hands  of  tho  despised  minority  who  restors  (Joseph.  Ami,  xir,  1,  8).  and  also  bestowed  tht 
had  bravely  gone  forth,  was  to  Iv  n  i  reated  not  only  j  lii^^li-priesthood  Uf)on  a  nuin  from  Hal  vlon  (Joseph. 


the  Temple,  tho  viaiblo  centre  of  .luiluiHnv,  but  also  the 
Still  more  im|H>sing  and  important  edifice  of  the  Jew- 
ish Uw  and  Jewish  eolturo,  to  the  much  larger  section 
wfateh  romafaied  heUnd,  and  gradually  dlAtsad  itself 
over  the  whole  of  tho  then  knfiwn  world,  it  was  given 
to  partici[tato  in  the  intcllectinil  life  and  the  progress 
la  civilization  of  all  tbe  nations  with  whom  their  lot 
wascaat.  TotlwDiqisrsionisthaaditetlMeosmopol- 
Itan  dement  In  Jndalsm  which  has  added  so  vastly  not 
only  to  it,^  own  .«tren^;th  and  durability,  but  also,  geo- 
grapliically  at  least,  to  tho  rapiil  spre.id  of  Christianity. 
So  far,  hnwcvir,  from  tho  dispersion  paving  the  way 
for  tbe  new  fiuth  by  relaxing  tho  rigor  of  Jewiah  law, 
written  or  oral — as  baa  been  assnmed  by  somo— one 
of  the  stron^i  st  ties  by  which  these  voluntjiry  exiles 
were  bound  to  Palestine  and  Jerusalem  consisted  in 
tbe  very  regulations  and  decisions  on  all  ittaal  and 
legal  pdnta  which  they  received  ttom  the  sopremo  re- 
Ugloos  authorities,  either  brought  back  by  their  own 
ddcgites,  or  transmitti'd  to  tlinii  by  specLil  messen- 
gers ih>m  the  Central  Court,  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts 
nvitt,  tl>  Generally  it  nriffht  ho  add  of  Ao  whole 
Di  tspora,  as  Philo  {Fi'arr.  §  '^  s:iid  of  th:it  of  Eirypt: 
that  while  they  looke<l  upon  the  ountry  in  which  they 
had  been  born  and  bretl  tm  their  homo,  still  they  never 
ceased,  so  long  as  tho  Temple  stood,  to  consider  Jcm- 
islem  aa  tho  spMlaat  nMtrapdb  to  which  thdr  eyes 
and  hearts  were  directed.  Many  wore  the  pilgrimages 
nn<lertaken  thither  from  their  f.ir-di«tant  lands  (Acts 
il,  6,  9-11 ;  Joseph,  FTor,  vi,  9,     etc.).    The  Talmud 

(/er.  Meg.  iii,  76;  oomp.  7os.  Heg.  c.  2)  speaks  of  no 
y^f-      —  -  ----- 


Ani.  XV,  2,  4).  In  the  messtages  sent  by  the  Kanb^ 
drim  to  the  whole  l>isi>er.«ion,  Babylonia  received  tbe 
precedence  (.S'anA.  11);  although  It  remained  a  stands 
ing  reproach  agnfaMt  the  Babylonians  thst  they  had 
lu  ld  al  'of  frnni  tho  national  c;\u«o  wlicn  their  brethren 
returned  to  I'alestine,  and  thus  had  caused  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Juwii«b  state  (_Yoma,  9);  as  indeed  living 
in  Palestine  under  any  circumstanoas  is  enumerated 
among  the  (61 »)  Jeinsh  ordinances  (Nachmanldea, 
Comm.  to  Maimonidcs's  Srpher  JI(mmizr<-th).  The 
verv  territory  of  Babylonia  was,  for  certiiin  ritual 
purposes,  considered  to  be  as  pure  as  Palestine  it^elf^ 
Very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  Babyloidaa 
Dinjip  mi ;  Init  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Its 


i  condition  was,  under  Persian 


rll 


indor  Seleu- 


ddian  and  Parthian  rule,  at  most  times  other  than 
iottrishing  and  prosperous;  sndi  as  wo  find  that  It 
was  when  it  oflierod  Hyrcanos  *' honors  not  inferior  to 
those  of  a  king"  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  2,  2).  Of  Alexan- 
der tho  Great,  Josopluis  records  c  x].r,^sly  that  he  con- 
firmed the  former  privileges  of  tlie  Jews  in  Babylonia 
(Joseph,  ilnf.  xl,  8,  5),  notwitbstanding  their  firm  rs> 
fusal  to  assist  in  rolitiilding  the  tetiiple  of  Belus  at 
Babylon  (Hecat.  ap.  Josejih.  •/!;>.  i,  2J).  Two  great 
cities,  Nisibis  in  Meso|>otamia,  and  Nehardci  on  the 
Euphrates,  where  the  moneys  intended  for  transmis- 
sion  to  Jennalam  wore  depedtsd  (Joseph.  Ani.  xviil, 

9. 1, 4,  etc.).  as  was  the  case  also  at  A|«imea  in  A^ia 
Minor,  Laodicea  in  I'hrjgia,  Pergamus  and  Adra- 
mjtUom  in  .£o1is — seem  to  have  been  entirely  their 
own,  and  for  a  nnmber  of  years  they  qipear  OTen  to 
than  880  synagofnies  hi  Jernsslasi,  besides  tho  I  have  enjoyed  tbe  nndlspated  peesessten  of  n  wImIo 
Tompio,  all  l>elon.nng  to  different  COOanQOities  of  the  prinrip.ility  (l!>.  r>).  Great  calamitio<!,  however,  baftiU 
Oispeision  (comp.  also  Acts  vi,  9).  Ahnndant  and  far .  them,  both  about  this  time  under  Mithridates  (jUt  V), 
oxoeoding  the  normal  tax  of  half  a  shsfcd  (AAdb.  Til,  I  and  later  oader  Caligula,  thnmgh  the  jealonsy  of  the 
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Greeks  and  SyrianB  ;  and  nt  both  of  these  epochs  they 
emigrstid  in  Urgv  nuiiilK  n*.  Whether  they  hud  in 
itoM  times,  as  was  afterward  the  coae,  a  univenally 
iMogaiMd  ethnaicli  at  th«ir  bMd,  is  open  to  doubt, 
dAough  Seder  0km  Smita  tnaintnitM  th«  lumw  of 
fifteen  (generations  of  such,  down  to  ilii-  th'.r'l  c'titury, 
Th#  ties  which  linked  Habylonia  to  I'uie.stine  were 
perhaps  cloAer  than  in  tiM  cne  of  any  other  portion  of 
tbc  Dispenion,  both  on  MOMBt  of  tteir  gmiur  piOSp 
inity,  which  enabled  them  to  ooannraiaiii  Igr  bneou 
(Batii-Biltin  being  the  last  station  on  tb«  ftontiors ; 
Bod  Haak,  ii,  7),  and  of  their  common  Aramaic  idiom. 
Thtt  this  Dispandon  was  not  without  an  influence  on 
tha  derelopment  of  the  Zoroaatrian  religion  (comp. 
Spiegel,  Intr.  to  Zmdavetta),  which  in  its  turn  asain 
iifloenceil  Jud.iisni  (and,  at  a  later  ftap-,  (Ino-ticitim), 
OB  Innily  bo  doabted;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  Bab- 
flen  tiUdk,  aflMr  <li«  flnal  destruction  of  the  Tompia, 
?.v  !M  iiurpfT'iiis  and  far-famed  academies,  became  for 
a  Im^  time  the  spiritual  centre  of  the  Jewish  race, 
sad  was  the  seat  of  the  princo  of  th«  DiMpOCft  (Basil 
Gelntha).    S«e  Qabtlov. 

(i.)  Hm  Meood  grant  and  pw-wplaoady  importMit 
gnnp  of  the  Dispersion  we  find  in  E(;A-pt.  Of  the 
anginal  immiKraUons  from  Palestine  (conip.  Zech.  x, 
tl\  and  of  thoee  which  took  place  in  the  time!>  uf  the 
iMt  kings  of  Jttdali  (Jer.  xli,  17,42),  w«  liaT«  no  mora 
wMn  tnoM  tium  of  thoM  nodar  Aitaxanaa  Oelmi 
(Josephu-i,  A  p.  1,  etc.\  It  was  only  after  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  lirst  settled  »(K)0  Jewish  soldicru  in  the 
Thehais,  and  peopled  a  thir  l  of  his  newly-founded 
dt^  Alaxandrin  with  Jaws,  and  Ptoianusns,  ilia  son  of 
Ufus,  nftar  htm,  wIm  fnciaasad  tlw  nomber  of  Ei^|>- 
tian  Jew*  liy  fresh  importations  from  Palestine,  that 
the  E^ptian  l^lspe^^ion  began  u>  i>pre4ul  over  the  wh<do 
tmatrj,  from  the  Libyan  desert  in  the  north  to  the 
bsndnriaa  of  Ethkipia  in  the  sooth  (Philo,  Fl.  ii,  628), 
aw  die  CTTewUea  and  parts  of  Libya  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvi,  T,  2'\  and  alon;;  the  Ininlers  of  the  Afric  iii  roast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  They  enjoyed  equal  ri^rhts 
with  their  fellow-subjects,  both  Egyptian  and  Greek 
(aMinAtrfia,  Jooapb.  Ap.  ii,  i,  otc.)^  and  warn  ndmiW 
til  to  the  highest  oflleaa  maA  dteiltiaa.   Tlia  fVaa  d*- 

falo{im>'Mt  which  wa-t  tllofV  wowed  them  enabled 
to  reach,  under  Greelc  onaptoes,  the  hl^jheiHt  emi- 
9  in  odaDflo  and  art.  Tlie^  aitista  nnd  workmen 
I  sant  for  to  distant  coontriaa,  as  oooa  the  Phosni- 
dsas  had  b«en  ( Voma,  iii,  8.  a. ;  Brack.  10,  6).  In 
Gr^rk  -trito-TV'  and  (Ireek  ft^it(><ni;in'-hip,  Greek  learn- 
iag  and  Greek  retinement,  they  were  ready  disciples. 
Fhan  the  nnmber  of  Judso-Greek  fragments,  histori- 
cal, didactic,  epic,  etc.  (by  Demetrius,  Malchns,  Ea- 
pntemn*,  Artapnn,  Aristaus,  Jason,  Ezechielus,  Philo 
thi-  [;!  l.  r.  Th.-o lotioii,  etc.;  collected  in  Midler,  Frnpm. 
H'uL  Griae,  iii,  207-2iMi),  which  have  survived,  we  may 
aarityaandadiiwhataa  InBHWiiaalltanture  this  Etryp- 
tfsn  Di'persjon  mart  have  possessed.  To  them  is  ow- 
fa[glik<'wiae  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  known 
as  the  Septuinint,  which,  in  its  turn,  while  it  estranged 
tha  peopia  mora  and  mora  from  the  laiiguaga  of  their 
ftthan,  dw  Habraw,  gara  tfaa  to  a  vast  paando-apl* 
graphiral  and  apocryphal  literature  (Orphica,  Sybil - 
lines,  P^eudophoclea ;  poems  by  Linus,  Homer,  He- 
aod ;  additions  to  Esther,  Ezni,  the  Maccalw-s,  Book 
<f  Wiadool,  Bamch,  Jeramiah,  Susannah,  etc.).  Moat 
■aowtoua  of  sll,1ioweTar,  was  tint  pacnUar  Onsoo- 
Jewiib  philowphy  which  sprang  front  a  mixture  of 
Hell«nl<m  and  Orientalism,  and  which  played  such  a 
prominent  part  in  IIm  oarly  history  of  Christianity. 
Tha  adminiatntiTO  fovwnment  of  tliis  Egyptian,  or, 
mkar,  African  DIspanion,  which,  no  lesa  than  all  other 
branches,  for  all  rellpous  purjMup*  looked  to  Jcnisa- 
lea  as  the  head,  was,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Gerooeia  (^dUoA,  61,  6;  Philo,  Fl.  ii,  5, 
18),  conjjstins  of  aovantjr  mambara  and  an  ethnarch 
(slafanrch),  ekassB  ftnoi  tiMr  own  body,  of  priestly 
It  at  Alexandria,  whSM  two  «f  thiio 
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five  divisions  of  the  city,  situated  on  the  Delta  (the 
site  l^e^t  udapteil  for  navii^atiou  nnd  commercial  pur- 
poses), were  occupied  cxclusivoly  by  Jews  (Jo>ephu8, 
Ant.  xiv,  7, 2).  Of  the  splendor  ot  tha  Alaauindri— 
temple,  tlMOn  la  a  glowing  account  In  tha  Jams.  Talm. 
( •'^''it.  10,  6) ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  the  Syri;.n 
oppression  in  Palestine,  Onias,  the  son  of  the  la»t 
high-priest  of  the  line  ot  Joehua,  had  flad  to  Egypt, 
wlisra  Ptolamy  i^Uometor  gave  him  an  extensive  dis- 
trict naar  Haliopolis,  a  now  tampk-  (ikth  Chonyo)  had 
arisen  at  Leontopcdis  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  8,  '2,/.').  H.C. 
IhO,  which  luide  fair  to  rival  the  Temple  of  Jerustdcm. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  influence  of  the  Jaws  !■  Egypt, 
whom  Pmio  (n.  6)  in  his  time  estimates  at  a  miltion, 
that  this  new  temple  was  treated  with  consideration 
even  by  the  Sanhndrim  (.l/enwirA.  109,  a).  Their  con- 
dition, it  may  easily  be  interred,  was  flonrishing  both 
under  the  Selencidian  and  Itoman  sway,  but  under 
Caligula,  and  still  mora  under  Noro  (Joseph,  (far,  ii, 
IX,  7),  they,  like  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire,  suffered  greatly  from  sudden  outbursts 
of  Um  popolaca,  prompted  and  countenanoad  in  some 
tnataneaa  by  theb-  ralan.  From  Egypt  tha  Diaspora 
sjin^nd  southward  to  Aliyssinia,  where  some  remnants 
of  it  still  exist  under  the  name  of  the  FtiltuAu,  and  in 
all  likelihood  eastward  to  Araliia  (Mishiia,  Shnh.  vi,  fi), 
whara  wa  find  a  Jawish  kingdom  (Yemen)  in  the  aoutli 
(Tkhari  ap.  SHt.  do  Soey,  Jfsai.  PAead.  dt  Imeer.  p. 
7^).  and  a  large  Jewish  settlemaBt  (Glllliiiv)in  H^JaS 
in  the  north.    See  Alexasuria. 

(c.)  Another  principal  section  of  the  Dispersion  wa 
find  in  Syria,  wbitbar  tliay  bad  been  brought  chiafly 
by  Salaocns  Nteator  or  Nfomor  (Joseph,  ilaf.yil,  8,1), 
when  the  battle  of  Ip^us.  U.C  301,  had  put  him  in  y-n-^- 
session  of  the  countries  of  .Syria  l*rc»pcr,  Bahy  Ionia, 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  etc.  Under 
Ilia  and  liia  saccaasors'  fostering  rule  they  reached  tlM 
Ugbaat  dagvaa  of  prosperity  (I.  c.\  principally  at  Anti- 
och  on  the  Orontes,  and  Selt-ucia  on  the  Ti^ri-,  nnd 
other  great  cities  founded  by  Stdcucus ;  and  the  priv- 
ileges which  this  king  had  liestowed  upon  them  were 
constantly  confirmed  up  to  the  time  of  Josephus  (^AmL 
xii,  .3, 1).  Antiachns  Epiphanes.  or  Epimanes,  as  bo 
was  called,  seems  to  havr-  Ih  cd  tin'  oiily  S\  ri;m  [xiten- 
tato  by  whom  the  Syrian  dispersion  was  persecuted ; 
and  it  was  no  doubt  under  his  reign  that  they,  in  order 
to  aacapa  from  his  cruelty,  began  to  emigrate  in  all  di« 
rectlons — to  Armenia,  Cappadocia  (Helena,  tha  Jewish 
(jueen  of  Adi.'lUeiie,  Josepli.  Anf.  xx,  "2  i,  Cvfinis,  and 
over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor;  Phry^na  and  Lydta 
alone  possessed  Jewish  colonies  of  a  previomi  data, 
planted  there  by  Antiochos  the  Greek  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii,  3,  0-  Hence  they  disitersed  themselves  through- 
out the  islands  of  ttic  .E^e  in.  to  Macedonia,  to  (Iri'i-rn, 
whera  they  inhabited  chiefly  the  seaports  and  the 
niaits  of  tnda  and  ooomMree.  Sao  Stbia. 

(ft.)  Although,  to  use  the  words  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
xiv,  7,  2),  the  habital)le  i:Iot>e  was  so  full  of  Jews  that 
then-  was  scarcely  a  corner  of  the  Rom-in  empire  where 
they  might  not  be  found — a  statement  fhlly  confirmed 
by  the  nnmber  of  Roman  daeraas  taaoad  to  varieaa 
pirts  of  the  empire  for  their  protection  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  10  sq.) — there  is  yet  no  absolute  pnH>f  of  their 
having  acquired  any  fixed  settlements  in  the  metrop- 
olis itself  anterior  to  the  time  of  Pompey,  wlio^  after 
tha  taking  of  Jamsatam,  carried  hack  wtdi  Um  many 
Jewish  captives  and  prisoner*  to  Rome,  B.C.  fif?. 
These,  being  generally  either  allowed  to  retire  from 
the  service,or  ransomed,  remained  there  as  Liberfini, 
and  in  time  formed,  by  the  addition  to  tlielr  number  of 
freah  fanmlipanta  firara  Aala  and  Onaee,  a  large  and 

hiirhly  influential  communify.  which  occupied  chiefly 
the  Transtilierine  portion  of  the  city,  together  with  an 
island  in  the  Tilver.  Their  prosperity  grow  with  their 
nnmben,  and  snfferad  but  abort  intamiptiona  under 
Ttberhu  (Boat.  T^.  e.  88).  The  ezpolsion  under  dan- 
dfns  (Soat.  a  SS)      CaUgnk  (Joseph,  .int  zviii,  S) 
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is  contradicted  (Dio  Cau.  Iz,  6 ;  Orosioa,  vii,  6).  Tbry 
built  numerous  synagogues,  founded  schoob  (even  a 
short-li\ til  academy),  made  jiros.  lyt<  s,  and  enjoyed 
the  full  advaQtagw  of  Uomau  citizens  ^io  the  ducrees 
tbejr  are  styled  W0^tral  'Pttfiaiuv,  mMrw  q^irtpoi 
'Ii  irtoioi,  Joseph.  Ant.  x\v,  10).  The  connection  be- 
tween the  Roman  I)ii?p<>r8ion  and  Palestine  vran  very 
close,  especially  so  lonf;  as  the  young  princes  of  ttie 
Heradian  iKHue  wen,  io  •  manner,  oUi^fed  to  live  in 
Bom.  TlM)NitiM»do<tbtfhattottMinlliMiiM«ftliii 
powerftal  body,  whosf  number,  nri^,'in,  ^tnuiKC  rites 
■ad  customs,  attracted  no  ^irnall  share  of  public  notice 
(Tidttts,  Suetqruus,  Cicero,  Juvenal,  Horace,  Martial, 
JoitlBinn,  t/te.fptuim\»ad  to  their  acoesa  (o  the  iiQ> 
perial  court  was  da«  tM  aiMUoratlon  «f  tbe  oondkhm 
of  the  Jewish  i)oop1e  throu;:hout  every  coutitry  to 
which  the  sway  of  Home  extended.  It  was  also 
through  Rome  chiefly,  lioth  Itcfore,  and  still  more  after 
tiM  final  dMtraction  of  Jernaalam,  that  the  stream  of 
JtfwiA  maigntkn  wm  ponred  ov«r  tiw  greater  {Kirt 
of  Euroj>e.  Of  the  worlJ-widp  influence  of  the  Jewish 
Dispersion  on  Cbristiiuiity.  wiiich  adilresoed  itself  fin't 
of  iQl  to  the  former  as  a  Yxxly  (Acts  xiii,  4(i ;  ii,  1),  11), 
Ikrther  mention  will  be  found  under  the  article  Jswa. 

The  meet  important  original  autbotitiea  on  tlie  Db* 
pefiidn  arc  .Tn^cph.  Arif.  xiv,  10;  xiv,  7;  Apirm.u,  5; 
Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium;  id.  I-'Liccum.  Frunkel  has  ci'l- 
lected  the  rarioaa  points  together  in  an  cxbauRtive  ev 
■§7  in  his  Mom^hriji,  Nor.  Dec.  lt<5;i,  p.  Am  il,  449- 
U.  Comp.  Jost,  Getch.  d.  Judmtk.  p.  3:)G,  344 ;  Ewald, 
Qt*ck.  d.  Volket  Itr.  iv.    See  DisrKKSKi>  Jkws. 

III.  SidiieqwMStateaofCaptieity.—l.  The  extermi- 
aation  anllteed  bjr  the  Jewish  inlial^tants  of  Palestine 
under  tlie  Romans  far  better  deeerree  the  name  of 
eapti\-ity ;  for,  after  the  massacre  of  countless  thou- 
sands, the  captives  were  reiluced  to  a  real  liondape. 
Aooording  to  Josephua,  in  ius  detailed  account  ( if  'ar, 
eapeeUlj  1,»W,000  own  «tO  la  tlw  aiege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  97,000  were  captured  in  the 
whole  war^  Of  the  latter  numlier,  the  greatest  part 
were  distritiuted  amonj;  the  provinces,  to  be  butchered 
in  the  amphitheatres,  or  caat  there  to  wild  beast* ; 
ottm  wcN  doomed  «•  trorit  ■•  pnhUe  elavee  in  Egypt. 
Only  those  under  the  age  of  seventeen  were  sold  into 
private  Inindage.  See  Jbudsalkm.  2.  An  equally 
dreadful  destruction  fell  upon  the  remains  of  tbe  na- 
tion,  which  had  once  more  asaemblcd  in  «loda»^ander 
the  ntgtt  of  Hadrtao  (A.D.  188X  whldi  Dion  Caarina 
concisely  rdntes  ;  and  by  those  two  savaire  wars  the 
Jewish  jjopulatioii  must  have  l>cen  effectually  extirpa- 
ted from  the  Hcily  l.;ind  itself,  a  result  which  did  not 
follow  from  the  Babylonian  oaptirity.  8.  Afterward, 
a  dreary  perfad  of  lifkeen  hondted  yean*  oppression 
crushed  in  Furnpf*  all  w!io  Inire  tbe  name  nf  Israel, 
and  Christian  nations  have  visited  on  thtir  head  a 
crime  fierpetmted  by  a  few  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  who  were  sot  tbe  real  forefktberB  of  tbe 
European  Jewa.  4.  Nor  in  the  East  baa  their  lot  been 
much  more  cheering.  With  few  and  partial  excep- 
tions, they  have  ever  since  been  a  desplned,  an  op- 
pressed, and  naturally  a  degraded  people,  though 
from  them  have  mread  li|^  and  troth  to  tiie  distant 
nations  of  the  earm.   See  Jtwg. 

IV.  }rrtnph:rir„l  ['.".',  of  the  Term  "  Caj^flvUij." — 
"Children  of  tlio  eaptivity"  is  a  comnum  ligure  of 
ipoeeh  dOttoting  those  who  were  in  captivity,  or  per- 
bapa  eonolimea  litendly  their  poeterity  (Exra,  iv,  1). 
"Tbib  again"  (Pea.  cjoct!,  1).  "turn  away"  (Jer. 
»dx,14),  "turn  baclc"CZcpli.  iii,  JO),  .  r,  "  liriu^ 
(Enil.  xvi,  53)  "  the  captivity, "  arc  figurative  phrases, 
an  reftniag  to  tlM  Jewish  nation  in  boodaga  and  their 
tetarn  to  Canaan.  A  simOar  e:eprt>ssion  is  used  in  re- 
latlen  to  individuals  (Job  xliii,  10)  :  "  Tlie  I^ord  turnetl 
the  captivity  of  Juh,"  i.  e.  he  reli  a-cd  him  fmm  the 
unusual  lufferings  and  perplexities  to  which  he  had 
been  in  bondage,  and  causfid  him  to  n^Joice  again  in 
the  favor  of  Ood.  "Ha  lad  oaptivUj  eaptlva,**  or 


"he  led  captive  thoae  who  had  led  others  captive** 
(Eph.  iv,  8),  is  a  flgurative  allusion  to  tbe  victory 
w  hich  otxr  blessed  Kcdeenier  achievc<l  over  ain,  the 
world,  death,  and  hell,  Inr  which  our  mined  race  are 
brottf^  into  bondag*  (Em.  brrii,  18|  Boauviii,  21 ; 
Oal.iv,2«{Babwil,15}  SFtt.ii,»;OoLii,U>.  8o« 

EXILK. 

Capuchins,  monks  of  tbe  stricteit  obeervanoe  of 
the  rule  of  St.  t  randa,  called  Captdiimva  account  of 
the  great  pointed  oorpMelon  (or  eowla)  which  they  wear. 
Matteo  di  Daschi,  an  Observantinc  friar,  of  the  con- 
vent of  Monte  Falcone,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  in  lu 
aly,  was  the  founder  of  thia  HktUUA.  «lder  In  1625. 
Pretending  that  tbe  flrandieaDB  mn  m  loafer  itxiol 
foUowere  of  St.  Fhmda,  aa  Owy  wore  a  diflbrent  cowl, 
did  not  let  their  beard  grow,  and  had  mitigated  the  vow 
of  |)overty,  he,  with  the  pope's  permission,  and  accom- 
]ianied  by  some  others,  retired  into  a  solitary  hermit- 
age of  the  Camaldoli  near  Mamadai  Tbe  reformed 
monks  were  much  penecnted  by  fbe  Fraaoiscans,  who 
drove  them  from  place  to  place.  In  1528  Pojh^  Clem- 
ent VII  allowed  them  to  put  tbenisclvei*  under  the 
olmdience  of  the  Conventuids,  and  to  take  the  title  of 
Friars  Hermits  Minora,  with  the  right  of  electing  a 
vicar  general.  Their  first  establishment  was  at  Col* 
nicii/i.tic,  near  ( '.iinerino.  In  15'2[>  they  held  the  first 
general  chapter  at  Alvacina,  and  drew  up  tbe  rule  of 
the  new  association,  which  received  altMBttons  and 
additions  in  15.'^6  and  1676.  It  eqjoins,  aaiong  other 
things,  that  the  Capuchins  shall  perform  divine  servloe 
without  sin^jin-;;  that  they  shall  s.ny  Imt  one  mass 
each  day  in  their  convents;  that  they  stiall  observe 
hours  fbr  mental  prayer  morning  and  evening,  days 
for  disciplining  themselves,  and  days  of  silence ;  that 
they  shall  always  travel  on  foot,  and  avoid  ornament 
and  costly  furniture  in  their  churches,  contenting 
themselves  with  having  the  curtains  of  the  altar  of 
stuff  and  the  obaiieoo  of  tia.   Fop*  Pud  III,  in  1680; 

gave  them  the  name  of  CitjnteKtu  of  tht  Order  nf  Frinrt 
Minor,  and  subjected  them  to  the  visitation  and  cor- 
rection of  the  Conventuals.  In  tbe  same  year  the  two 
founders  and  first  vicars  general  of  the  order,  Matteo 
di  Baacbi,  and  liis  IHead  Lndorleo  di  FBssambroae, 

were  exi  lmlcd  from  the  order  for  disol>edicnce.  The 
fourth  vicar  ^jeneral,  Ochino,  one  of  the  most  famous 
preachers  of  Italy,  became  a  Protestant  in  1548.  For 
a  time  tbe  whole  order  was  fiarbiddea  to  preach,  and 
threatened  with  suppiwsion,  but  their  submiarion  and 

btimble  ]H'tititir)s  avcrti  d  this  danger.  From  this  time 
<late8tbe  development  of  tlieir  peculiar  character,  their 
rapid  spread,  and  great  influence  in  tbe  Romish  Church. 
A  severe  asoeticiam,  a  daalgned  neglect  of  both  mind 
and  body,  and  a  ooarae,  'inirf"g  eloquence,  made 
them  the  favorite  preach- 
ers of  the  lower  classes 
of  tba  poofile.  The  order 
has  aover  prodaeed  great 
scholars,  bat  has  been  Join* 
cd  .'-iiiiietimesby  princop  (e. 
g.  Alfonso  di  Este,  dultc  of 
Modena)  and  by  statesmen 
tired  of  the  worid.  In  1578 
the  order  was  introduced 
into  France,  in  IflfO  into 
Spain,  and  in  1G19  their  su- 
perior was  permitted  to  taka 
tbe  name  of  GeneraL  la 
the  last  century  they  count- 
ed more  than  oO  provinces, 
3  custodies,  nearly  600  con- 
vents, and  26,000  mem- 
bers, without  taking  into 
account  the  missionaries 
in  rSrazil,  Congo,  Barbarj', 
Egypt,  and  the  East. 

In  1858  the  order  had  89 
pioviaoeo,  4  eulodiotb  aad 
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5  ricamtes  general  m  partibtu  iHjukCttui,  with  about 
11,800  BMinbara.  A  proTince  muit  tasTw  st  least  4 
cwnpfale  coBf ante.  miUMwittkMtlttiilbw  nMmka 

m  railed  rtndntfr*.  The  greataat  numlx-r  of  pnip- 
mcu  waa,  until  1859,  in  Italj ;  bot,  together  with  uther 
raooaatic  commimitiea,  nearly  all  the  convent*  of  the 
ibtM  ban  MppratMd  by  the  govem- 
Mtnt  of  tbo  MuMiluiu  of  Italy.  ItbasalaoooiiTwalsor 

ri>«iil'  ncc«  in  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Pmmia, 
ivveral  other  German  states,  lielgium,  ilollond,  Ire- 
land, England,  Poland,  Turkey,  Greece,  India,  the  Sey- 
cIwIIh^  Mid  Sondi  Amariro.  In  inoit  of  tbMO  coan- 
triw  the  wnlMf  cf  covrauto  li  on  tiM  Inrrsuo.  The 
autjyh'fj  (witklMthan  f<mr  convents)  an^  in  In  latul, 
Croatia,  Lucca,  and  We!<tphalia.  The  latter,  which 
C—prloM  Pnuaia,  Hanovt^r,  and  Hease-Darrnstadt, 
maoiteblMlMdinlSU,  Thmta&tciHvrmAlaEiigland 
««•  fbnaded  In  1866  by  ybeomit  fleldtnff.  The  wea- 

rittft  ffmertil  with  ppi»oop;il  juri>iliction  are  in  Tunia, 
Abyaaania,  Patna,  Bombay,  and  Agra.  I  n  South  Amer- 
iea  tboy  bsvo  oome  rasideaeoa,  and  are  penetrating  more 
■■d  nore  Into  the  Interior.  About  500  membon  are 
employed  aa  foreign  miaaumariea,  and  then  ia  »  Mml- 
nary  for  preparing  chOMB JongCiVlliaiUM  teAlilgn 
in  Rome. 

I  b  Ukewiae  an  order  of  GapMhin  nans  ^Ccgnt- 
chmft  or  Capudms),  also  known  as  JVMiif  <(fti»  AutiM, 
instituted  by  Maria  Lorenza  Longa,  the  iHdow  of  a  no- 
Ue  Neapolitan.  Their  fir!«t  ostalili^hment  was  at  Na- 
ples, in  1538,  wbaa  they  took  the  third  rule  of  St. 
FMBdsL  Thoy,  boiravaii  toon  qvHtod  this  for  the 
raorr  rt;:ii3  rule  of  St.  Clara.  Of  this  order  only  a  few 
cwnvent*  are  left,  most  of  them  in  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, with  a  few  in  France,  15;i\  ari.i,  anil  South  Amer- 
ica. See  AiuutU4  Sacr,  hitl.  ordinit  mituirum  S.  Fram- 
tmd,fui  Ca/memi  a— enpuafr  (Logd.  1632);  Wadding, 

Annn'rs  ord.  }f'nr>r.  t.  xvi;  lUw,  Gssol.  dtT  JCtmekt- 

ordm,  nocA  llmrion,  i,  308. 

Capnciati  orCAPcriATi:  (1.)  A  sect  which  arose 
abciut  A.  1>.  iianioil  fri>:n  a  cowl  (ir  rap  which  they 

wore  as  »  badge.  It  was  founded  by  one  Durand,  re- 
palsd  to  have  been  a  carpenter  (others  sayabatdierX 
who  published  that  the  Virtdn  had  appeared  to  him 
and  given  him  her  imaj^,  and  that  of  her  Son,  with 
this  inscripti  m  :  "  <  >  I^imh  of  God,  that  takcst  away 
the  sins  <rf  the  world,  grant  as  peaoel"  adding  that 
•he  Arselsd  Mm  to  tato  tlie  Iniafa  to  the  Mshop  of 
Put.  in  ordw  that  he  might  form  n  society  of  all  those 
who  desired  to  restore  {X'ace  in  ciiureh  and  state ;  who 
thniM,  in  tok<>n  nf  their  bolon  xinR  to  such  a  society, 
««ar  a  white  hood,  or  capucbe,  with  a  kadea  image 
Bhe  the  patten.  Ilaaj  panoM  la  Bmguify  Joined 
the  sect.  They  were  pot  down  bj  Haigo,  btahop  of 
Aaxerrv.  (2.)  Some  of  the  WIdiffltes,  in  England, 
al*o  obtained  the  name  of  Capucuiti  altout  the  year 
1187,  beouise  Uiey  refnsed  to  oncover  their  beads  l>e- 

xll,ptB,ch. 


If' 


r,  Diet,  cb  nUb^  1, 9SL 
SeeBBra*OAB;  Cask;  Caht. 

(or  KabahX  Joseph,  son  of  Simeon  Cani 
ff.  y.\  a  celebrated  Jewish  commentator  on  the  O.  T., 
livtrii  in  the  north  of  France  toward  the  end  of  the 
flevtoth  century.  Following  the  example  of  his  un- 
cle. Xenachcm  bea-Cbelbflii  {oeeph  Oavaaheadoned  the 

l^Hisiial  moAm  of  interpretation  of  whicli  hi'i  own 
ftBkcr  was  a  great  defender,  and  devoted  hin  t^ilcnto  to 
a  rfmpleaad  grammatical  interpretitioti  of  ttir-  Bibli- 
cal tsit^  JBis  commentarieB,  which  extend  over  nesr- 
ly  lbs  aMa  Old  TtBStonent,  an  dbtfaagirfshed  for  log- 
ical ^qnence  and  Incid  diction,  hut  of  most  of  them 
fra^^mentii  only  have  thua  far  l>een  printed.  His 
glonas  upon  Rashi's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
(Tt^'-^'?  -'^2)  have  mostly  l)een  printed  bj-  Geiger 
{ZtUidir.  It,  138-40  [Stnttg.  1639J ;  see  his  Btitrage 


I  the  tMe  trwpt\,  in  Us  Wnrj  '«9a9  (BnsL  1847), 

and  Parthan  lnthn  (I.ripziff,  1855).    Fragments  of  his 
commentary  on  Tkt  PruphtU^p.'^Vp'^  Xi'Tf,^  are  given 
I  by  Do  Roael  in  bit  Faris  Ltefkma  (Fsrma,  1785) ; 
n-  ^?  X'^'P,  by  LcoH*'  r>"kc9  (F.slingen,  1846); 
I  CS^rj  ■'"•j:,  l.y  Gfiger  (Brc#l.  1^47).   Fragments  of 
j  the  commentaries  <in  Esther,  Ruth,  and  iMmetUnticna 
have  been  published  by  Dr.  Adolph  Jellinek  (Leipzig, 
1856).   The  commentary  on  LammMiem  has  been 
printed  in  Vaplee,  1847,  and  reprintsd  in  the  eoUaelioa, 
Casn  "^"an  (Metz,  1849).    The  commentary  on  Job 
is  reprinted  in  Frankel's  MtmaUckri/t /ur  Gaekickit 
wHi  WmmtAaft  da  Jkimtkmm  (1866-66).  His  eom> 
mentar}'  on  /f  if>  a  wa«  jiuhlished  in  Breslan,  1>^R1.  See 
Furst,  hillio(Jttcu  Jwitiica,  ii,  170;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  1,444. 

Cam,  Simeon,  ben-Chel)x>,  also  called  R.  Simeon 
had-Darshan,  a  celebrated  Jewish  comnu-ntatiir.  lived 
in  the  eleventh  oentuiy.  lie  was  a  brother  of  the 
odebrated  Meoediem  beo-Okdbo,  and  reeeived  the 
name  Kara  in  the  synagoj^c  for  his  lesson  on 

the  Sabbath,  and  the  name  had-Danhan  from  his  coW 
lecting  and  explaining  (V'V'';?)  'he  mdrasUm.  Osra 
is  the  author  of  the  celebrated  JaUmt  (0»pV^).  a  rol. 
lection  of  BCdrashim  on  almost  eveiy  vene  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  brought  togedier  a  catena  of  tradi- 
tional exfMisitions  from  xipwanl  nf  fifty  diflffrent  works 
of  all  ages,  many  of  which  arc  of  great  value.  Ten 
different  editions  of  this  work  appeared  between  1526 
and  1805;  one  of  the  best  and  moat  convenient  is  that 
publiAed  at  FVaalrfbrt  ea  the  Ifalne,  1687,  folto.  See 
llapaport  in  the  Hebrew  annual  called  Krnm  Ch'-m-d 
(npn  ona,  vil,  4,  etc.);  Zunz,  Dk  GottemUeHHUchem 
Vortriffeder  Jmim  (p.  f96-903);  Stefaisehnelder,  fata- 

I'tfftu  lytbrvrum  IbhrrFontm  in  lilhliolh  cn  llnUtlanii 
(Itcrlin,  1H52-60,  col.  2600,  2001 ;  iwitto,  ft/clop,  i,  444). 

Caraba'sion  (Kaooi^nmitjv  v.  r.  'Vaflaniwv, 
Vnl>;.  .yidrimDlK),  a  name  pvon  (1  F.N<lr.  Ix,  34)  as 
one  of  the  "sons"  of  Maani  (Bani)  that  divorced  his 
Gentile  wifo  after  tiie  eadle,  and  apparently  com- 

H|  .  iti  liiiLr  to  fho  ritKi.LCH  (q.  V.)  of  the  Hebrew  text 
{y./.Ta.  X,  35;,  although  the  U»t  is  here  greatly  corrupt 

Caracalla  or  CAKAOAtxim  (properly  HAunis 
.\nia.i  ICS  Antonim  s  RASSiAxrH),  a  I{<iman  emj)er- 
or.  He  was  son  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Scverus, 
andwaabontatl^wn,  A.D.188.  The  name  Caracalln 
never  appears  on  medals,  but  mM  a  akkname  ftom 
bis  long-hooded  tunic,  made  la  Ilia  luhloa  ef  the 

'  Gauls,  and  so  calle<i  in  thalr  langwaga.   ''After  hb 

I  father's  death,  A.D. 

1 211,  be  aaeendad  the 

'  throne  as  eo  •regent 
with  his  brother  Pub- 
linn  Si'ptiniiu*  Antnni- 
nus  Geta,  whom  he  af- 
terward caused  to  be 
murdered.  Having 
brilxHl  the  Pnetorians 
to  make  him  nole  em- 
peror, Caracalla  next 
directed  his  cruelty 
against  all  the  adhe- 
rents of  Geta,  of  whom 
twenty  thotuiand  of 
both  aexes — ^including 
the  great  Jurist  Paidn« 
ianua  —  were  put  to 
death.  Innnmcrable 
acta  of  oppression  and  robbery  were  cniploycd  to  raise 
snpplies  for  the  unbounded  extravagance  of  the  des- 
pot, and  to  pay  bis  soldlere.   In  Us  flunons  constita^ 

tion,  ho  l>ostowpd  Roman  riti7en-bip  on  all  bis  fteO 
subjects  not  citizens — who  formed  the  VUipAtJ^  espe- 

elall^  la  the  taailaMa  bat  tbi^  la  «ito  to  levy  a 
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greater  amnunt  of  taxes  on  releases  and  heritages, 
which  were  pai<l  only  by  citizens.  In  bin  cainpai;,^^ 
he  imitittcd  at  one  time  Alexander,  at  another  time 
Sulla;  while  hii»  main  olijcct  won  to  ojipre^tt  and  ex- 
haust the  provinces,  which  had  been  in  a  ;;re:it  measure 
spared  by  the  tyranny  of  former  emjwnini.  In  217  he 
was  asiuuisinated,  at  the  in»tij{ation  of  Macrinus,  pre- 
fect of  the  Priftorian^,  by  one  of  his  veterans  nametl 
Miirtialiii,  on  the  8th  of  April,  217,  on  the  way  from 
£de:isa  to  CarrliK.  Historians  paint  the  life  of  Cara- 
calla  in  the  darkest  colors.  Among  the  buildinpi  of 
Caracalla  in  Kome,  tli«  luths — Thermas  Caracullc — 
near  Porta  Copona,  were  most  celebrated,  and  their 
ruins  are  still  nia|;nilicent."  Caracalla,  cruel  t4>  man- 
kind, was  yet  indifferent  to  reli^ioo,  and  during  his 
reign  no  new  persecutions  were  devised  acuinxt  the 
Chrtsti.ins.  Spartianu:*  (IV&j  Oirticalli,  i,  707)  tells  a 
story  of  his  lieinn  greatly  affwted,  at  seven  years  of 
age,  on  hearing  that  a  .lewish  boy  had  been  punished 
for  his  religioA.  From  a  (lassage  in  Tertullian  {fi 
ScapiiLim,  cap.  4)  it  is  inferred  that  Caracalla  had  a 
Christian  nur*e. — Chambers's  Em-yc;  I^rdner,  \\'<irk$, 
vii,81i>-3ri;  Giblwn,  fW.  and FalUcil.  Milman),ch.  vi. 

Caraccioli.  Ci\LK\rxn,  marquis  of  Vico,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  followers  of  the 
Reformation  in  Italy.  Horn  in  Naples,  in  1517,  of  a 
noble  family,  which  had  given  warriors  to  the  field 
and  cardinals  to  the  Church,  he  began  life  with  the 
most  brilliant  pmsfwct*.  Married  at  twenty  to  Vitto- 
ria,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Novera,  be  had  by  her  six 
children.  In  l.>41  be  heard  Peter  Martyr,  and  after 
•  long  and  painful  investigation,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
tressing conviction  that  he  would  have  to  leave  fam- 
ily, friends,  home,  and  wealth  in  abandoning  Rome, 
bo  became  a  Protestant,  and  in  1551  escaped  to  Gene- 
va. 1 1  is  father,  his  uncle  canlinal  CanitTa,  his  wife, 
and  his  children  sought  for  many  years  to  change  his 
purpose,  but  in  vain.  In  (ieneva  he  acquired  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  Calvin,  who  ded!cnte<1  to  bim  his 
Commentary  on  1  Corinthians  (edit.  ThJuck,  p.  205). 
He  die<l  in  great  p<>ace,  15K((.  ilis  life,  by  lbt]l>ano, 
will  bo  found  in  the  .i/iw^um  lldctlicum,  viii,  17-lx,  p. 
619;  and,  abridged,  in  Gcrdes,  Sprcimm  If/ilia  Hr/or- 
mattt  (Lugd.  Itat.  17<>5,  4to).  See  M'Crie,  Rr/ormation 
in  Itn'y;  Hert*)g,  Hf<il-Kncijkli>p'ldit,'\i,bH. 

Carai'tes.    See  Kakaites. 

Caramuel  (Juan  tfc  />Viitn«>r«\  a  Spnni?*h  theolo- 


gian, was  bom  at  Madrid,  May  2.1,  IGOC.  lie  1  ccamc 
a  Ci.Htcrcian,  and  after  several  preferments,  among 
which  was  the  ablicy  of  Melroee,  in  Scotland,  was 
ma<le  vicar  general  of  the  archbishopric  of  Prague 
When  the  Swedes,  in  1648,  iM^.-^iegt-d  the  city.  Cura- 
muel,  for^'etting  his  episcop^il  character,  set  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  lK)dy  of  ecclesiastics  on  the  hattle-lield. 
His  services  were  rewanle<l  by  the  emperor  with  a  ctd- 
lar  of  gold.  In  1B57  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Canqiag- 
na,  in  Naples,  which  he  resigned  in  1673,  but  irfterword 
Itccame  bishop  of  Vigcvano,  in  tlie  Milanese,  where  ho 
died,  Sept.  8, 10^2.  He  was  "a  man  of  vast  but  in- 
digested learning,  with  an  ill-reu'ulated  imairinatinn. 
His  moral  theology  {Jl'hnJoijia  .\foralu,  I^uvniq.  1643, 
fol.)  is  so  universally  decried  that  even  Romanists 
have  censured  it.  He  taught  that  the  commandments 
of  the  Decalogue  are  not  immutable  in  their  nature, 
and  that  God  if  able  to  change  or  dispense  with  them, 
as  in  cases  of  theft,  adulters,  etc. ;  he  also  hi  ld  that 
the  smallest  degree  of  pro6n&i/»Vy  justified  any  criminal 
action."  A  list  of  his  numerous  writings  (.17  vol- 
umi>F)  is  given  by  Nicolas  Antonio,  BiUuAhtca  Uitp, 
Xora. — XtMV.  li'Off.  (itneralt,  viii,  666. 

Caranza.    See  Carraxza. 

Caravan,  the  Arabic  name  for  a  body  of  pilgrims 
or  merchants  travelling  in  the  East.  Orientals  who 
have  occasion  to  journey — whether  for  pleasure,  n^lig- 
ion,  or  profit — usuallv  do  so  in  companies,  for  the  nako 
of  society  as  well  as  pmtcction.  Hence  the  most  mot- 
lev  associations  may  take  )>lace.  They  often  consist 
of  hundreds  of  p«-rsons,  mostly  mounted  on  camels, 
which  (including  those  for  baggage)  frequently  amount 
to  several  thousands.  Such  spectacles  are  common  in 
all  [wrts  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  cs|>ecially 
through  the  sandy  dei»crts.  They  march  at  first  dis- 
orderly, but  after  a  short  |>cri«d  tif  practice  with  great 
regularity,  mostly  by  night,  In  companies  which  are 
each  kept  together  by  a  large  beacon-tire  on  the  top 
of  its  own  peculiar  standard.  Much  time  is  consumed 
in  packing  and  unpacking;  but  when  this  confused 
scene  of  preparation  is  over,  they  travel  with  great 
uniformity  (see  Ezek.  xii,  3)  from  alwut  eight  P.M. 
till  aliout  midnight  (Luke  xi,  5, 6).  In  the  cooler  sea- 
sons they  journey  by  day,  only  baiting  for  a  brief  re- 
past at  noon.  Seven  or  eight  hour«  is  the  usual  day's 
stage  (Homcmann,  p.  16<J),  or  about  17  to  20  miles. 
See  Travki-i.ek. 


Madam  uriental  t^rairan. 
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'  CbmroM.— The  earlicat  of  tiMM  on 

is  that  to  which  Joseph  WM  sold  (G«n.  xxxvU), 
Oonstotinf;  of  Ishniaelite^  (ver.  25),  Midiunite*  (vor. 
38),  and  Meil;mito-<  i  v.  r.  3il,  who  wen>  on  the 

higb-nod  tbxoiub  IHKbaQ  to  the  nuut  of  Egypt  with 
tk>  ipteM  «f  la&aad  Hodnmut  (yiiion.t»  Cowmmret 
and  Xtrigation  of  th*  Anrien's,  It,  262).  Such  often 
«v.ul  thi'inselvea  ut  the  present  diiy  of  the  second  cluss 
of  caravans  mentioned  bvlow.    Sec  Commek<  e. 

2.  ReUgkm  Caravam$. — Such  compoaiea  of  julgrims 
ptM  regidarly  akmg  the  route  (hcneo  tcnnedtbo  ifq;') 
to  Mecca,  four  each  year;  ont»  from  Taim,  consisting 
of  Ikirbars,  a  second  of  Turk.'*  fnun  Ditmimcuti,  a  third 
«f  PmiAOa  from  Bahrlon,  and  the  fourth  of  the  Ara- 
biuM  aad  IndLins  &om  ZibUh,  at  the  montb  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  They  are  nndor  the  ■trieteet  diidpline,  a 
chief  or  hash}  tiein;?  in  command,  and  five  officer!*  hav- 
ing respectively  charge  of  the  marcli,  the  halt,  the 
terranti  and  calfl^  tflo  baggage,  and  the  commissa- 
riet.  The  ly^,  or  gnlda^  k  alw  an  iodiapenaable 
eonpanioa— a  fMnon  not  oolf  tnll  aeqnaiaMd  with 
thi;  route,  the  wells,  the  hostile  or  friendly  tril>e.«,  iind 
oth<-r  features  on  the  roato,  hot  also  skilled  in  the  signs 
ef  the  weather,  and  aa  lodhMad  of  gOMnl  MfMity 
■id  fidali^.   8oe  PimRix. 

Theee  large  traTellin<<:  masses  fllastnie  many  fea- 
terp*  of  thrt  •'xodiis  nf  thn  Isrurlites  fnim  Eu'>]>t. 
Tber,  too,  had  their  leader,  Moses,  and  were  divided 
iatotwelre  companies,  each  with  its  chief  (Nam.  vii), 
•ad  ranged  nnder  its  diatincllvo  banner  (Num.  ii,  2). 
They  set  out  in  tumult  (Exnd.  xii,11),  but  were  soon 
reduced  to  almost  tnilitarv  ord  r.  jit.irtin;:  nt  tlio  Must 
of  tntmpets  (Num.  x,  2, 5),  under  the  gtiidc  of  t)i<-  ti  ry 
piDsr  (q.  T.).  Hence,  too,  the  anxiety  of  Moaes  t<  >  se- 
cure the  aonrksa  of  Hobab  (4.  t.)  aa  gnldo.   Sea  £x- 

ODB. 

The  processions  of  Israolitc*  to  tlit-ir  ii.itiou.il  fi'sti- 
▼als  at  Jeroaalem  were  probably  made  up  very  much 
aftir  tbi  oantfia  ilylot  vQlages  and  acquaintances 

CttfdUBK  tOCadM  bj  companies.  Hence  the  youth- 
fU  Savlear  was  not  mbsod  until  the  party  hitlted  at 
aight  (Luke  ii,  -14)  at  a  place  which  tradition  fixes 
about  tiiree  miles  from  Jerusalem  (Munro,  Summer 
BmUf,  %  M6>«  Ibr  the  drat  dajr't  Jownoy  ia  always  a 

■h  >rt  one.— Kifto,  i.  v.    .See  Car avax'^kuai. 

Caravanserai,  the  .\rabic  nunu'  v{  a  huildin^^  for 
th*  accommodation  of  stranger'*  in  jt»'i|uestered  plures, 
while  kkam  m  tbe  nsoal  dosignatioa  of  a  similar  stmc- 
tafs  sltantsd  te  or  near  townst   See  Kha9« 

In  the  d.jyt  of  the  earlier  patrian-hs  there  seems  to 
hare  been  no  such  provision  for  travellers,  for  we 
tad  Abraham  looking  out  for  their  entertainment 
JBaa.  zsiB),  and  the  risitori  of  Lot  pnmoaed  to  lodge 
Vtta  alioet,  apparently  aa  a  matter  of  oonne  (Gen. 
xix.  7),  just  as  modem  Orient  ils  often  do,  wrap|>cd  in 
their  hykes,  although  in  Arah  towns  generally  the 
Jtaoger  is  conducted  by  the  sheik  to  the  mnuil,  where 
Iv  IS  provided  for  the  nigbt  (La  Roqoe,  Bt  la  Ptdea- 
'iIk,  p.  ISI.    In  Egypt,  however,  fbero  eeemo  to  bave 
been  some  snrh  Vmilding  (Qen.  xJii,  27),  prnluMy  only 
•  rode  shed.    The  innkeepers  in  that  country  were 
.  auallj  women  (Herod,  ii,  38),  jast  as  in  the  Aigm  of 
,  "i^t  Hebrew  spies  (Josh,  ii,  1);  apparently  womob  of 
'tey  virtDe  (Heb.  xi,  31 ;  James  ii,  25),  If  not  abao. 
lotfly  courtesans.    See  Haki.ot.    In  the  timc.<»  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  ions  must  have  been  common 
la  Palestine,  yet  tbe  frequent  injunction  contained  in 


lea  to  entertain  straagan  (e.  g.  Heb. 


xiu.  'I ; 


xfi,  9)  show  that  they  won  very  inadequate  in 
snangemcnts.    See  HosriTAi.iTY.    They  arc 
1  il  tbe  N.  T.  under  two  names,  navlox^'^ov, 
reception  of  all  kinds  of  guests,  where 
good  Samaritan  took  the  woanded  stranger  (Lake 
r  SQ:  probably  a  building  like  the  modem  comfort- 
and  unfurnished  ones  on  the  great  Eastern  routes 
'  tavel,  wiih  a  boat  (iv  janitor),  however,  who^  on 
,  wiD  flunUi  np^iw  to  the  dok  iDd 


dettHoto.  Tba  otber  word  is  nrraXv^ia,  praperly  tbe 
upper  room  reserved  in  large  houses  for  quests  (Mark 
xiv,  14 ;  Luke  xxii,  11),  and  also  applied  to  the  place 
where  tito  nativity  <m  <  umd  (  Luke  ii,  7  ).  'I  lie  tradi- 
tion connects  this  event  with  a  cave  (Justin  Martyr, 
Dial,  e,  Tryph.  p.  808 ;  Origen,  ewrf.  Ctl$.\  and  tba  apol, 
a.0  such,  is  still  pointed  out.  See  Betiilkiiem.  But 
tiii.i  in  iippojicd  to  all  the  circumstances  anil  usages  of 
the  case.  The  exiict  distinction  lictwccn  tliifi  and  the 
previous  tenn  liaa  been  matter  of  dispute^  but  tbe  edit> 
or  oftbe  Pidorial  iUUs  (note  fa  ke.)  onggoati  tbo  moat 
probable  expl.ination.  that  the  stilde,  in  the  retirement 
of  which  Mary  brou^iht  forth  the  Haviour,  was  one  of 
the  hUiILh  running  along  the  outside  of  the  building, 
lioliiad  tbe  apartments  destined  for  tbo  gnasts;  and 
that  tiio  "manger"  (q.  v.),  or  fartni,  waa  not  Cho  crib 
or  contrivance  for  this  purpose  known  to  us  (for  such 
are  not  U!>e<l  in  the  Ka>t),  but  simply  the  projection  of 
the  floor  of  tin  ^'m  .it-room  into  the  cattlcnUied,  which 
was  protiably  lower  on  the  ground  (sea  Sjiong's  JIoT' 
monjf  ami  l>p»».  of  (he  GotprU,  p.  14).    8w  um. 


Modern  Oriental  camvaaaent 

Oriental  "fans,"  whether  called  Idians  or  caravan^ 
serais,  are  not  at  all  comparable,  fa  pofat  of  oomliDft 
and  convenience,  with  modem  botel  aeeommodations, 
nor  have  tln  v  tin.'  IcjiHt  resemlilance  to  the  charmtcr 
and  appurtenances  of  a  respectable  tavern.  A  iLban  ia 
alwaya  to  ba  Itaaiid  fa  ibo  neigbborbood  of  a  town; 
and  caravanserais,  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of  com- 
pleteness, are  generally  disposed  at  regular  stages  along 
{luMic  maris,  especially  the  mercantile  and  pilgrim 
tiioroughfares^  acoordfag  to  tba  cbaracter  of  tlie  coun- 
try. They  bare  vanalljr  boon  bailt  by  ridiBMitliaBli 

for  trading  purposes,  or  by  wealthy  devoteen  as  an  art 
of  religious  munificence.  At  a  distance  they  resem- 
ble a  caatellated  fort,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  are 
found  to  bo  a  sfanplo  qnadrangtdar  Imilding,  ondooad 
by  a  bigh  wall,  asoally  aboot  1€0  yards  on  each  lido, 
ami  about  2n  feet  hi^jh,  resting  on  a  stone  foundation. 
In  the  middle  of  the  front  there  is  a  large  arched  en- 
trance, with  a  porter's  Iwlge  on  one  or  both  sides,  and 
apartmanta  for  tbe  bettor  class  over  it,  surmounted  by 
a  dome.  Tbe  Interior  b  an  open  space  Ibr  cattle,  bag- 
j;ai^,  etc.,  with  a  well  or  fountain  in  the  middle. 
Along  the  sides  of  this  inner  court-yard  are  piazzas 
opening  every  few  yards  into  arched  recesses  or  al- 
coves for  travellers,  bavfag  an  inner  door  coounonl- 
eating  wMi  a  amall  oUong  ebanber,  aomotooa  light- 
ed at  the  farther  end,  but  entirely  destitute  of  furni- 
ture, shelves,  or  closets.  These  cells  are  intended  for 
dormitedaa,  but  travellers  u.<>iuilly  prefer  the  open 
door-way,  irtiicb  is  attbar  pavad  or  level  and  hard 
earth,  and  niiad  two  or  fln^  ibat  above  the  general 
area  of  the  COart.  These  sets  of  rooms  have  no  ctnnmu- 
nication  with  each  other,  but  in  tlw  middle  of  the  ttiree 
sides  there  ia  a  large  hall  for  general  assemblages ;  at 
the  end  of  each  side  is  a  otairoMO  for  aanwdfag  to  tbe 
ilat  roof  for  enjoying  the  breeze  and  the  landscape. 
These  lodging- chiuniiers  are  thun  usually  on  the 
ground-floor ;  but  in  the  few  buildings  which  liave 
two  stories,  the  lowor  noma  an  osed  for  servanti^ 
storage,  etc.,  while  tbe  upper  story  aarves  for  tbe  trav- 
ellers themselves.  SometfaMS  also  tbe  porter's  lodge 
nftiiriln  ft  supply  of  commodities  for  tlu  ir  use,  and 
cooks  are  occasionally  fonnd  in  attendance.  Gener- 
ally, Iwwever,  tlie  accommodationa  ava  of  the  nrost 
wretched  description— bare  walls,  rooms  filled  witb 
dirt  and  vermin,  and  no  cooking  apparatus  to  be  ob- 
tained for  love  or  money.  Tho  travelli  r  must  do  all 
bis  own  work,  and  oven  ftamiab  his  own  sabsiateno«i 
Hit  b^HMa  noit  iqv^  Us  b<  Ui  dolhlag  unit 
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l)e  his  covering.  He  is  usually  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  xuoh  cold  food  or  ftniits  as  he  has  himself 
brought.  His  outfit  should  therefore  consist  at  least 
of  the  following  articles :  a  carpet,  a  mattress,  a  blan- 
ket, two  saucepans  with  lids,  contained  within  each 
other ;  two  dishes,  two  plates,  etc.,  a  coffee-pot,  all  of 
well-tinned  copper;  also  a  small  wooden  box  for  salt 
and  pep(ier,  a  round  leather  table,  which  he  suspends 
f^om  his  saddle,  small  leather  littles  or  ba^iti  for  oil, 
melted  butter,  water,  •  tinder-box,  a  cocoanut  cup. 


some  rice,  dried  raisins,  dates,  and,  abore  all,  cofTce- 
l>erries,  with  a  roaster  and  a  woo<len  mortar  to  pound 
them :  all  this  is  in  addition  to  such  more  substantial 

i  provisions  as  he  may  prefer  or  can  conveniently  carry. 
The  porter  in  attendance  can  only  be  relied  upon  to 
show  him  his  chamlter,  and  perhaps  famish  him  with 
a  key.  In  case  of  sickness,  however,  the  latter  is  gen- 
erally able  to  adminL«ter  simple  remeilies,  and  may 

I  even  set  a  broken  limb.  —  Kitto,  a.  v.    Se«  Cara- 

I  VAN. 


Interior  of  a  CmraTanserai. 


Carbunole  is  the  rendering  In  the  Anth.  Vers,  of 
the  following  Heb.  and  Gr.  words :  1.  H^px,  ekdack', 
only  Isa.  liv,  12  (Sept.  KpvffraWoc,  Vulg.  [Vapi*]  mrulp- 
ttu),  some  fpiirlding  gem  (from  H^J?,  to  wjlamt).  2. 
np'^a,  bartktih,  only  Exod.  xxviii,  17,  and  xxxiz, 
10,  as  the  third  in  the  first  row  of  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  (Sept.  Oftapayfot,  Vulg.  tmaragduM,  i. 
emerald);  or  Pp^a,  barehiih',  only  Exek.  xxviii,  13 
(Sept.  6v{>^ov,  Vulg.  maragtiui).  From  the  etjinol- 
ogy  (p'^a,  to  Jltish),  we  assume  thot  a  stone  of  a  Im^ht 
coruAcant  color  is  meant.  Kalisch  translates  it  tma- 
ragdy  or  emerald,  and  says  it  is  a  sort  of  precious  co- 
rundum of  strong  glass  lustre,  a  beautiful  (n%en  color, 
with  many  degrws  of  shade,  pellucid  and  doubly  re- 
fractive. Pliny  enumerates  twelve  species  of  emer- 
ald. They  arc  not  rare  in  Egypt  (see  Braun.  <fe  Veri. 
Siicerdoti.  p.  517  sq.).  8.  'kv^pat,  lit.  a  coal  of  fire, 
Tobit  xiii,  17 ;  Ecclus.  xxxii,  5.  4.  The  carbuncle  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  denoted  by  the  word  ~E3,  no'- 
phek  ("emerald,"  Exod.  xxviii,  18 ;  xxxix,  11 ;  Ezek. 
zxvii,  16;  xxviii,  13).  See  Emf.ralu.  I'nder  the 
name  "carbuncle"  are  comprehcmled  several  brillLint 
red  stones  of  the  clay  family  which  resemble  a  glow- 
ing coal,  such  as  the  ruby,  the  garnet,  the  spinel,  but 
particularly  the  tUmcmddH,  that  is,  the  noble  Oriental 
garnet,  a  transparent  red  stone  with  a  violet  shade 
and  strong  glass  lustre.  Probably  it  is  not  so  hard  as 
the  ruby,  which,  indeed,  is  the  most  l»eautiful  and 
costly  of  the  precious  stones  of  red  color,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  so  hard  that  engravings  cannot  easily  be 
made  in  it  (KosenmfUler,  Altrrth.  iv,  1,  34).  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowled^  respecting  the  ancient 
Hebrew  mineralogy,  it  is  impossilile  to  determine  with 
precision  what  particular  gem  is  denoted  by  either  of 
these  terms,  although  thoy  all  evidently  were  precious 
•toaes  of  a  brilliant  fierA-  hue.    See  Grm. 

Caracas  (Heb.  OS'^S,  Karkat',  corop.  the  Sanscrit 
karkofa,  serere ;  Sept.  Oafiai     r.  Qapafid,  Vulg. 


Ckarchaa\  the  last  named  of  the  seven  eunuchs 
("chamberlains")  in  the  hurem  of  Ahasuents  (Xerx- 
es), who  were  directed  to  iiring  queen  Va*hti  into  the 
royal  convivial  party  (Esth.  i,  10).    B.C.  483. 

Carcase  (n'I'J,  Pbo*?,  nbas,  "»3B,  wrw/ia),  the 
dead  lx)dy  of  a  man  or  beast  (Joeh.  viii,  29;  Isa,  xiv, 
19 ;  Heb.  iii,  17,  etc.).  According  to  the  Moj^aic  law, 
any  Israelite  became  ceremonially  unclean  until  the 
evening  (and  in  turn  rendered  whatever  he  touched 
unclean,  Hag.  ii,  14  ;  comp.  Num.  xix,  22),  by  (unwit- 
ting) contact,  under  any  circumstances,  with  a  dead 
animal  of  the  "  unclean"  class  (Lev.  v,  2 ;  xi,  8  sq. ; 
comp.  Deut.  xiv,  8),  or  with  any  "clean"  animal,  in 
case  it  had  not  been  regularly  slain  acoonling  to  the 
prescriljed  mode  (Lev.  xi,  39  sq.).  The  eating  of  any 
(clean)  beast  that  had  died  an  accidentil  or  natural 
death  was  still  more  strictly  forbidden  (I^v.  xxii, 
8;  comp.  Ezek.  iv,  14;  xliv,  81);  but  it  roiKbt  be 
sold  as  food  to  a  foreigner  (Deut.  xiv,  2).  Carrion 
was  doubtless  buried  or  burned.  On  the  sepulture  of 
persons  found  dead,  see  Homicide.  An  unburicd  car- 
case (Jcr.  xxxvi,  30;  Psa.  Ixxix,  8)  was  considered  by 
the  ancients  the  height  of  indignity  and  misfortune 
(VirpI,  jfln.  X,  669).  See  BrRiAi..  The  I^^vitical 
enactments  respecting  all  dead  l)odie8  evidently  had 
their  origin  in  sanitary  reasons  in  a  climate  so  liable 
to  pestilence  (Michaelis,  Mot.  Recht,  iv,  309  sq.).  On 
the  incident  of  the  beehive  in  the  skeleton  (>ludg.  xiv, 
8),  see  Bek. — Winer,  i,  2.  On  the  allusion  to  the  vul- 
ture's scent  for  putrid  flesh.  Matt,  xxiv,  28  (I>oder,  Dt 
cadavrrf  Judmco,  ah  oquHi*  Romnni»  ditrrrprndo,  Ar- 
gent. 1716 ;  Rechenber^  I>f  ndagin  Ckritti,  etc.,  Lipe. 
1696),  see  Eaolb.   Comp.  Wemysa,  Symfjol,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Car'chamis  (1  Esdr.  i,  26).    See  Cabchemish. 

Car'chemish  (Heb.  Karkntusk',  0''T3S'^2,  prob. 
Jort  of  Ckemotk;  SepL  Xapfniq  v.  r.  Kap^a^r;c  in 
Jer.,  but  omits  in  Chron.  and  Isa.,  Xaptcafivc  in  1 
Esdr.  t,  6).  mentioned  in  Isa.  x,  9  among  other  place* 
In  Syria  which  bad  been  subdued  by  an  Assyrian  king, 
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ynbridy  TlgMb-pOmm. 

Ilrongbold  on  the  Euphrmtes  appears  from  the  title  of 
a  prophecj  of  JerctniMh  against  EkTP'  (^'^  ^  '^)- 
Against  the  amy  of  Fhanuih-necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
which  tar  on  the  nru  Enphntea,  at  Cmrchemtah,  uid 
wUdi  llelmebadBatiar,  tlM  king  of  Babylon,  over- 
Ai¥w,  in  the  fourth  j-ear  of  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Jtv 
•bb,  king  of  Jadah,"  i.  e.  li.C  606.  Aci-ording  to  2 
Chron.  xxxr,  20,  Nocho  hod  advanced  with  bis  ally 
Joaiah,  the  father  of  Jehokkiaii,  againit  the  Babylooi- 
■aa,  on  the  Enphrate*,  to  take  Caiehenlah,  B.C.  609. 

Thr**"  two  t  ireum'>t.inrf-' — tlie  jiositioii  of  Carrhi-iui-.h 
on  tbe  Eaphrat«.<>,  and  ita  l>eing  a  frontier  town,  ren- 
der it  probable  (see  IsjaaA,  J^metek  tmi  Babt/loH,  p. 
]»)  that  (he  Hebrew  name  pointi  l»  •  eil^  which  the 
Graeks  called  YiipKifotov,  the  Latina  Cemamm,  and 

the  Anitis  K'rkejtiytk  (S<  hultini-,  In  hx.  lififjr.  v.  ; 
Bitter,  Enik.  xi,  695) ;  for  this  too  la^'  on  the  we^tvm 
bank  of  tbe  Eaphnitea,  where  it  is  Joined  by  tbe  Cba- 
boraa  (comp.  Bochart,  PkaUg,  Iv,  21 ;  Cellaril  A'oTtC. 
it,  715  sq. ;  Micbaelis,  Srfpf>ffm.  p.  l.'id'i  i>q.).  It  waa  a 
l.irj^  city,  and  •iurroiiniU><l  liy  strong  wftllf,  which,  in 
tbe  time  of  the  Iioinan«,  were  occu^ionally  renewed,  aH 
thia  was  the  remotest  oatpoat  of  their  era|di«,  toward 
the  Enphrates,  in  the  diiectioD  of  Persia  (Ammian. 
Marcell.  xxiil,  5 ;  Zozini.  IH,  12 ;  Procop.  Bell.  Pen.  H, 
5;  comp.  Procop.  hilf.  i,  fi;  Ptolriny,  v,  1«,  0).  Car- 
chemiah  ia  named  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.}, 
whkh  show  it  to  hare  been,  fh>m  aboat  B.C.  1100  to 
B.C.  8dO,  a  chief  city  of  tbe  nittitc«>,  who  were  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  of  Syria  from  the  borders  of  Damas- 
cu*  to  tb*»  Enphrates  at  Hir.  or  Uireh-jik;  it  is  also 
meatiooed  on  the  Egyptian  liieroglyphioal  acnlptuns 
(Lqraid,  at  ff^  pi.  Stt).  Atthepetet^rheiwtlie 
Khabur  (the  ancient  Chehar)  joinn  the  BtijihrstP!". 
there  are  large  mounds  on  iMfth  hauks  of  tiiu  former 
river,  marking  tbe  sites  of  old  cities,  or  perhaps  of  dif- 
ttmat  sections  of  one  great  ciQr.  TIm  mound  on  the 
right  bank  la  tiinwued  wMi  a  arodera  Atnb  Tillage, 

i-illf^  Ahu  Serai,  or  "F.ithcr  of  P^il.-icc*"  (('h<-«ney, 
£itpk.  Ljrp.  i,  IIH).  It  stands  on  a  narrow  wc<lge- 
plain,  in  the  fork  of  tbe  two  rivers.  This  cor- 
azactly  to  Pneepins's  dsecfiptkm  of  Ciroe- 
who  saya  that  Its  tortwcatlena  laid  the  farm  of  a 
triangle  at  the  junction  of  the  (Mi->litir  aiid  Euphrates 
(^BtU.  J'rrt.  ii,  3).  Hi'm  socuih  to  de  the  true  site  of 
Cndienitsb.  It  was  visited  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
ia  tiM  twelfth  centuiy,  wtio  found  in  it  two  handr«d 
Jews  (Barbf  TVoseb  m  Pal.  p.  93).  According  to  oth- 
er", however  (following  the  Syriac  and  Amide  ver- 
uoas),  it  Uy  ver>'  mnch  higher  up  the  Euphrates,  oc- 
capying  nearly  the  site  of  the  later  Mabug,  or  Ilienp- 
ob.  Dr.  Hinks  maintain^  fkom  hli  leading  of  the 
Issytian  inscriptions,  that  tiie  true  site  of  Oarcheinlsh 
ll  at  or  near  Btr,  on  tbe  opposite  bank  of  the  Euphra- 
Its,  snd  about  200  miles  higher  up  than  it  is  gencrallv 
ACN^t  to  »»e  (Jo«r.  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1854,  p.  408).  Still 
Im  probable  is  the  supposition  tliat  it  is  the  CadgHi 
•f  Herodotns  (see  Hdnii  DmerU.  Sacr.  Amst.  1726,  p. 
Pfy    See  Cal!?eh. 

Cardinal  (canSmaUs,  principal ;  from  cardo,  a 
hmge),  tbe  title  of  an  eminent  class  of  dignitaries  in 
the  Roman  Cbnrch,  so  styled  as  if  the  axle  or  hinge 
en  which  tbe  whole  government  of  the  Charch  tarns ; 
«r  as  they  have,  from  the  pope's  grant,  the  hinge  and 
U  of  the  Komisb  Charch.  Pope  Eugenius 
the  dslration  from  eanh,  a  hhige,  as  foU 
Sicai  per  eardtmetn  volvitur  o>tium  (ttmttn.  if<t 
ptr  lot  Sftl't  .dpottoiioa,  totiiu  Ecdriti<r  rmtium,  quittcit 

nulrnfjitiii  (ti  p  Duf^ne,  s.  v.  r<ir<Uniili*). 
^  1.  Cardimal  Prittit,  sic  —  In  early  days  tbe  name 
ivdtnal  was  need  with  great  kthade  in  the  Roman 
(^i  IT  h.  Its  first  definite  application  was  to  the  prin- 
Ci]'il  (triests  of  the  parishes  of  Rome;  the  chief  priest 
of  a  parish,  next  to  a  bislwp,  being  presbyter  eardma- 
tf,  to  Hhtingnith  Ub  ftom  the  otlier  priasti  who  had 


apidied,  hvl  h  iaams  tkat  flIeplwB  rv  (770)  wae  the  1h«l 

who  selected  seven  bishop-i  out  of  flic  T)titntM."r  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  gave  tlt<-m  the  ti;!'-  of  cardinal,  oblig- 
ing them  to  say  maw  every  .SuikIjiv  in  St.  Peter't, 
Leo  IV,  in  a  eonncU  of  Rome  held  in  863,  calls  them 
predgltrM  0d  eorAiis,  and  fbebr  diorebee  parodtiat 

mnliuali*.  At  a  subsequent  i>eriod  ttie  pric-t-i  and 
deacons  of  other  cities  of  importance  assuwtxl  tlie  title 
of  caidilHi,  to  distinguish  tbem  fh]f»  «ttNr  priestt  and 
deacBBi  «fer  whom  tltey  claimed  a^^NBoa^t  hut  the 
popea  sabaeqnently  ordained  diat  none  hnttibMa  vhom 
they  had  (')ii<<>en  ^'llllllld  lic  honored  with  that  title. 
Among  ti)o^e  whom  the  ]K)pcj«  tlius  ap|)ointed  were  the 
seven  bishops  $uburbiearii,  who  took  their  titles  from 
plaoee  in  tfaw  aetghboirbood  of  Borne.  These  bishops 
were  ealled  hebdmadarii,  becanae  they  attended  the 
jn>l>e  for  a  we<>k  each  in  his  turn.  Theee  cardinals 
tiHik  futrt  with  the  lioman  clergy  in  tbe  election  of  the 
pope,  who  was  generally  chosen  from  their  number. 
But  it  was  not  nntU  the  edict  of  Nicolas  II,  A.D.  lOfiO 
(see  below),  that  the  body  of  cardinals,  as  such,  had  a 
proiicr  existence  as  a  reoogaised  branch  of  tbeecoleal- 
asdcal  qrstem. 

2.  cMfgeofCatiimtdi.—''Thti  college  of  Cardinals, 
in  its  origin,  was  nothing  else  than  the  council  which, 
according  to  tiie  canons,  every  metropolitan  was  obli^jcd 
to  conisult,  and  in  which,  diirin^c  a  vacjuu y.  all  the 
metropolitan  powers  resided,  vis.,  the  synod  of  pn^ 
vindal  Uaihopa,  and  the  duqptair  «f  die  natrapelitaa 
chnrch ;  and  it  is  not  dlfficnU.  to  see  that  this  college 
would  fliure  in  the  supreme  j^lorj-  of  the  pee  of  Home, 
in  the  same  prf»portion  as  every  otlicr  chun  ti  |utrtici- 
pated  in  the  iunior  of  its  particular  metropolitan.  It 
was  not,  however,  Ibr  akagtimethattlieceidlnabta 
attained  to  Its  present  excessive  and  usurped  degree 
of  [xjwer  and  dignity.  In  the  Synod  of  Rome,  under 
Benedict  VIII,  in  1015.  the  cardinals,  priesU,  and  dea- 
cons still  signed  after  tlie  bishops,  and  the  cardinal- 
bishops  after  ettier  bishops  of  older  standing  In  die 

order  than  tlietuMdve* ;  hut  in  V*''*^  wp  fnu!  a  vast 
cliangc,  for  Ilumlx'rtu!<,  liishoj)  of  Silva  Cniniiila,  who 
was  a  cardinal-lushop  of  tlje  see  of  Home,  to  k  prece- 
dence at  Constantinople  of  tlie  archbishop  of  Amalfi ; 
and  from  that  thne  we  peneite  tbe  ear^nal-Mshope, 
and  soon  even  the  priests  and  deacons,  arrofrating  to 
themselves  that  precedence  over  all  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  which  they  now  possess.  This,  however, 
was  not  done  withont  resistanoa.  Thai,  in  1440,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  reAiied  to  allov  to  the  eai«. 
dinal-archbisliop  of  York  tlic  precedence  which  he 
claimed;  whereupon  Pope  Eugenius  IV  wrote  to  the 
former,  reprehending  him  for  bis  conduct,  and  declar- 
ing that  tbe  caniinelete  had  been  institnted  by  St. 
Peter  himself,  and  that  the  dignity  of  the  eardnalt, 
who.  with  the  pope,  governed  the  Universal  Cliurch, 
and  aat  in  judgment  upon  bbho]).«,  was,  past  nil  doaU, 
grealar  than  that  of  aven  patriarchs,  who  had  Jurisdl^ 
tion  over  only  a  part  of  the  Church,  and  fkom  vhon 
there  lay  an  appeal  to  tbe  see  of  Roma.  Tbe  aama 
(Htsjuite  iK  curred  l>etwcon  the  canlinal-bi.^hop  of  Cra- 
cow and  the  primate  of  Gncsna  in  1149.  As  time 
went  on,  tbaee  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  college  in* 
creased :  we  find  the  cardinals  saying  to  Pope  Pina, 
CarcUnali>$  pttrt»  Jifijibus  haberi ;  so  the  cardinal  of  Pa- 
via,  in  ^<rver:il  places,  l^drdinah  vx  .  .  .  cijut  diijnUat 
ank/trimr  RtgUmt.  In  1561  tbe  cardinals  of  Lorndne 
and  Onise  nAned  to  ghre  prBcedmee  to  tbe  primes  of 
the  blood  roynl.  To  •<uch  an  excess  had  thi-"  arro- 
gance and  ;rraj*ping  at  dignity  attained  in  the  sixteenth 
centuri',  that  the  Ili^h(lp8  at  tbe  Council  of  I^Jiteran, 
under  Leo  X,  in  1512,  came  to  the  raeolution  either  to 
keep  away  attogedier,  or  to  negathre  every  propoiU 
tion,  nntil  their  grierances  were  redressed. 

"The  Council  of  Borne,  under  Nicolas  II,  1059, 
grants  to  the  college  of  Cardinal.s,  or  rather  (can. !)  to 
the  cardinal-bishops,  tbe  princ^wl  Toioe  in  the  election 
of  the  pope;  and,  according  to  FMW  PamlanBI,  tt* 
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deetionoftpopeooiiitniytollMoiiiakni  oftiiee»Tdi-|    6.  7%e        oTthe  owAhab,  milll  Om  tliiw  of  Fr« 

Dal-lii.<'hop«  wa.H  null.  Panilulphw ntnarks,  with  re>  ban  VIII,  was  Mo»t  lUwIrioug;  that  pop^,  tm^vcver, 
gurd  to  the  election  of  Geiasiiu  II,  that  altlu>u;;h  uU  Jan.  10, 1630,  granted  to  all  tlie  ordinal!  the  title  of 
tha  cardinals,  clert^-,  and  people  had  a  voice  in  tha  £mmence.  The  cardinal-bithopi  frf  titled  Emuualit- 
daction,  the  cardinal-tii^liups  ulone  had  the  right  of  «mu.  A  carriage  and  livery  aervuta  an  «MSt0k»j 
Approving  or  disapproving  the  election,  and  oonseerat-  parts  of  the  establishment  of  a  cardinal, 
ing  the  elect.  None  but  cardinalti  arc  now  fli^'ililc  tu  t".  Fmjti  of  making  f'in-<ll!ui!.i.^  Tlie  {>ope  nlone  can 
the  papacy.  Pius  IV  seema  to  hAve  been  the  iir>t  olevutc  any  one  to  the  cardimilatc,  which  he  docs  by 
who  restricted  the  eketflMI  to  the  wwMnah  only"  declaring  fai  the  matt  Oomtoory  the  names  of  thoee 
(Landon,  Eecl.  Didiimanf,  u.  r.y. 

8.  Xumbtr  of  Cardimn.—Jn  1381  there  were  twen- 
ty, ami  aft^r  the  death  nf  ('Ii  iii.  nt  VI,  in  K)52,  the  the  red  bonnet  on  the  head  of  the  newly-ajipointrd 
Mfdinult  resolved  that  that  number  should  not  be  ex-  .  cardinal,  sikHB  him  with  the  croas,  asd  creates  him 
In  1878,  at  the  election  of  Urban  VI,  there  cardinal,  with  the  fenn  «f  wotda  fellowlBg:  Adhmim 
-three.  The  (.'ouncil  of  Basle  fixed  the  OmHtpotmtU  Dei  ei  Soncttf  8f(Kt  Ajr^ttiTn-rr  omummtum 
QOmber  at  twenty-four,  and  the  college  itself  appears  orct/x  ffalerw^^  mbmm,  inaigne  stuyuiuris  ilignitalis  air- 
to  have  been  all  along  very  jealous  of  an  increaj<e  to  dinalutv»,  per  qvod  dtsignatttr,  quod  utque  ad  mortem 
its  numben.  However,  Leo  X  set  the  example  of  a  i  el  saii^iaiiM  tffvtitmem  intlume^  pro  extdtcUum  Strndm 
Urg*  laereMe,  eiMtiag  in  one  day  tUrty-oM  new  car-  Jtdei,  pace  et  qmeMepepuH  ejMmaw,  amgmmO^  et  sMIi 
dinal-i,  in  order  to  neutr.ilize  tfi<'  npivosition  made  to  ;  Snmnttni  ta  I'fw>mw  h'ccU$t(r  te  intrepidttm  ejkiberB 
him  I  y  n  cardinal  who  liad  furiued  a  party  in  the  col-  |  dfhea$.    lu  nominr  I'litri*  f,  tt  Fiiii  f ,  et  Spiritiu  iSane- 


whom  be  propoaaa  to  make  caidinaU,  saying  Ilafxmtu 
Fratret.    He  afterward,  in  a  public  Consititory,  pntn 


le^i^  The  bull  CompacU^  in  1656,  fixed  the  number 
at  forty,  and  forbad*  to  creato  mare.  Bat  the  college 
haa  alnoe  been  enlarged  to  eeventynwinben,  tha  nnnw 

l)er  at  which  It  was  finally  (ixed  Ijy  tlie  hull  of  Pope 
Sixtus  V  in  1586:  six  of  these  are  bishops,  fifty 
prieMtJt,  and  Iborteen  deacons.    The  number  of  cardi- 


/•  t,  Amen. 

7.  DutieB^  Prinkgei,  de.,  CtoidiRafa>— The  legal 
sIMw  of  earfflnab,  and  their  raationa  to  the  papal  aee^ 

are  fixed  hy  the  ('rrtvmnialf  liomnnvm,  by  the  decrees 
of  Tretit         rjiv,  cap.  1,  de  fir  form.'),  by  the  bull  of 
SixtuB  V,  Jieligioia  Sonet.,  April  18, 16J*7,  and  by  later 
oal-bialuipB«aaatfiiitMTen,butitwasBliort^«ftor>l  papal  coaatitiMiona.  Bythe^canonof  I^t,aaAboT« 

cited,  it  i*  decreed  **tii«t  all  and  aadi  of  the  partlev- 
l.irs  which  liftve  Wen  elsewhere  ordjiined,  in  the  snmv 
dynod,  tooching  the  life,  age,  learning,  and  other  qual- 
ificationa  of  time  who  are  to  be  promoted  to  be  bish- 
ops, tha  aMt  ani  also  to  bo  nqnind  in  the  creation  of 
cardtnals  of  the  holy  Roman  Chnrch,  oren  though 
they  Iw  diacons  ;  wtu  ni  tli<  most  holy  Boinan  pontiff 
shall,  as  tu  as  can  c<>ih  eni' ntly  be  done,  chcx)!<c  out 
of  aUthe  nations  of  (  hri^itendom,  as  he  shall  find  per- 
sons competent.  Finally,  the  same  holy  synod,  moved 
by  the  so  many  most  gflevooa  difficaltSes  of  the  Church, 
cannot  avoid  calling  to  mind  that  not  bin  k  is  more  nec- 


vard  altered  to  six,  at  which  It  haa  oror  rinoo  remafai- 

od.  Thi  hi-  hishofw,  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  officiate 
aa  tbe  pope's  vicars  at  the  altar  of  St.  Saviour,  in  the 
church  of  LrtanD,  or  aasist  tbe  pontiff  when  he  offici- 
ataa  Ib  Mtaon.  The  oardinalFbiabopa  In  18G7  were 
MmIo  Ifattei,  bishop  of  Oetia  and  Yelletri,  July  2, 
1832 ;  Constantino  Putrizi,  bishop  of  Porto  and  St.  Ru- 
tina,  June  2.3, 1834;  Luigi  Amat,  bishop  of  Palestrina, 
May  19,  1887;  Anthony  Cagiano  de  Ay.cvedo,  bishop 
of  Frascati,  Jan.  2^,1844;  Girolamo  d' Andrea,  March 
1'),  1852;  Ludovico  Alfieri,  bishop  of  Alhano,  April  21, 
A  list  of  the  cardinal-prii  xtH  .ind  car<linal-<1ea- 
cons  is  given  in  the  Almanac  dr.  Gotha  and  in  the  Ho-  ^  ca.sary  for  the  Church  of  God  than  that  tbe  mostbles** 
man  Cathollo  almanacs  annually.  ed  Roman  pontiff  apply  oapedally  hare  that  foUdlada 

4.  CbstoHM. — Tbe  dreoa  of  a  cardinal  is  a  red  sou-  which,  by  the  duty  of  his  office,  he  owes  to  tiie  nal> 


tans,  m  rochet,  n  short  pmple  mantle,  and  •  red  hat. 
TIm  Midiiiab  b^gaa  to  wear  tho  red  hat  at  tho  Ooan- 


Gudinal's  Hat. 


vcrsal  Church,  that  he  take  unto  himself,  to  wH  as 
cardinal,  men  Hie  most  select  only."  No  Iwstard, 
nor  ecclesiastic  who  lias  not  been  a  year  In  orders,  can 
ho  chosen.   Csrdinsls  mny  he  taken  ftom  any  coon* 

try,  but  the  pope  has  always  chosen  a  large  majority 
of  Italiaiiji.  In  Octolter,  1866,  of  59  cardinals.  89  were 
Italiimx  liy  Mrih,  H  Frenclinien,  4  Sj'cwiianifi,  4  (Jit- 
maus,  1  Croatian,  1  Belgian,  1  Portuguese,  and  1  Irisb- 
nan.  ThorankofcardfaiaIlsMSttottaPofpopo,«Bd 
tha  pope  is  always  ( bosen  from  their  number.  Since 
the  time  of  AlexiunitT  111  the  right  of  electing  the  pope 
lies  in  the  College  of  Cardinals.  See  Porr..  The  jwifn^ 
often  employ's  cardinals  aa  ambaasadora,  and  the  indi- 
vidnal  thns  employed  b  styled  Legato  a  loisre;  A 
cardinal-lejate  acted,  before  the  recent  abi«orptinn  of 
the  Papal  States  by  the  kingdom  of  Ituly,  as  governor 
of  ttw  northern  provinces  of  the  Papal  States,  which 


cil  of  Lyons  in  1246:  the  privOsge  was  granted  by  j  thenos  received  tbe  nsme  of  legations.  The  chief  sao- 
POpe  Innoeent  IT.   Ite  color  Is  designed  to  show  that!  rotary  of  state,  the  ChMierfeii^,  or  mlnhrter  of  iBsneas, 

the  cardinals  are  lionnd  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  the  vicar  of  Rome,  and  other  leading  officials,  arc  al- 
of  the  Church,  if  need  be.  A  number  of  symbolical  ways  chosen  frum  among  the  cardinals.  Their  dignity 
eere monies  accompany  tbe  investitnra.  Tite  hat  is  is  held  to  place  them  in  the  rank  of  European  princes ; 
ghron  by  tha  pope's  own  hands;  and  many  cardinals  and,  so  long  as  tha  temporal  power  of  the  popaa  lasted, 
who  do  not  Tisit  Rome  die  withoot  ev«r  having  re- '  they  held  dvfl  as  well  aa  ecclesiastical  offleee.  f!or 
ceived  it.  The  only  exception  is  in  favor  of  members  the  Congregatimu,  i.  c.  papal  commissions,  which  are 
of  royal  booses,  to  whom  the  hat  is  sent.  As  the  car-  under  the  direction  of  cardinals,  see  Cokoreoatios, 
dinala,  whan  ^s^cd  in  the  sacred  vestmenta,  could  Papal. 

■otwMttiMixodbat,sndhadUierejbraiioothordis>|  8.  liiiwlwn.— Fswaris,  Pnmta  BSbHotlmea,  tt,  9»i 
tinetlon  to  matlc  tiio  diflbrence  between  fhem  and  prel- '  Kleiner,  Di  Ori§.  tt  Aw^.  «te.  flirffaaWsw ;  Beddoos, 

ales  of  an  inferior  rank  exi  i  f  t  their  ii!;i<  i\  Paul  II  /)■  Or/y.  Card.  Dignitatis  (Jenn,  l'i95.  4to);  Beat,  Dt 
permitted  them  to  wear  the  red  b<innet  (r«in/m  C'fp/<-  (>rig.  et  Antiq.  Cardifuilium  (Heidelberg,  1767,  4to); 
me),  which  previously  had  been  the  prerogative  of  the  Iltstorg  of  the  Cardinafu,  to  Pope  Clement  IX,  from  the 
pontiff  alone.  Tbsiy  won  alao  pannitted  the  rsd  habit  Italian  (Lond.1670,  foL);  Aagaati,Z)niiwftrr^.p.  151; 
hythoaanapopa.  \  Thnmassin,  Fst.  «<  Ntm*  mBhmm  Jiscy fiaa  (vol.  i,  c 
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118);  Siet^el,  Ilandlmch  tier  Aliertkumer,  i,  829;  Colu- 
mn, Ckrit.iam  ANtitfuUit^,  ch.  Ui,  |  6}  H«nof, Mtal- 
EmofklopiSe,  0,  677.   Sm  ComBMATloa;  CniA; 

POFK. 

CtanHOl  (S  King*  zxr,  23).   Sc«  Kareab. 
Curem  (Kapifi),  one  of  the  additioDal  gronp  of 
eteren  cities  of  Jadmh  (q.  v.)  interpolated  by  the  Scp- 

tuatjint  at  .Io«h.  xv,  .');♦,  umt  tlmnfjlit  to  be  tin-  pro^j-nt 
riila^  Karim,  about  1^  hour  west  of  Jerusalem 
(WOmo,  £ewdb  »/  Bible,  ii,  268 ;  Schwant,  PaUtt.  p. 
91, 109 ;  Rohinson,  LcUer  Bib.  Res.  p.  967-9),  but  the 
podtion  agrees  better  with  that  of  Bktu-uaccbrbx 
(q.T.). 

Caite,  JoBM,  ft  miniflter  of  tlie  Genua  Befimned 
Charch,  was  1)oni  in  KertbrnnlMilaiid  eoantr,  Pa.,  in 

S*j>temVM'r,  Hi-  -tmiind  tliculn^-  in  thr  Thco- 

lo.ncal  .Seinin.irv  of  the  Cienuiin  liefuriiied  Churi-li  at 
ToA,  Pa.  In  1832  bo  was  licensed  and  ordained,  and 
iMMidiatebr  becai&e  pMtor  of  Um  Gwuiaa  fiefoniwd 
chareh  in  York,  Pa.,  which  poat  b«  oeenpied  tiU  Us 
death,  April  5,  1^1.1.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  clear, 
compact,  earnest,  and  solemn.  Id  his  manner,  looks, 
and  tOtMS  there  was  a  peculiarity  which  belongs  but 
to  few — a  kind  of  holy  faaHnatiion  which  rhainod  the 
licarer,  and  awed  hia  consctence.  Deep  imprciiaions 
wan  made  wherever  he  |>r>'a<  hnl ;  for  thU,  more 
than  fbr  any  talenta  or  learning  he  ixjssessed,  he  wa# 
wUaly  known  and  fratefully  remembered.  He  p(>»- 
0  the  rare  talent  of  preaching  in  txith  Ger. 
I  aaid  English  with  a  correctnesa  that  made  it  im- 
I  to  determine  which  wao  liis  nativn  toogne. 

Carey,  Felix,  aon  of  Dr.  WtUiam  Cany,  was  bom 

fa  1786.  asaistBd  hia  iktlier  in  hb  labors  in  Bent;al.  and 

di'd    it   ^rr;inilM<r<'  itl  It'i'i.     Aininiir  hin  wurk-^  w< Ti', 

GrMiwuir  and  DictUmitry  of  Ike  Bumum  Language 
(Sanunpora,  ISli,  8vo) ;  Pom  Gnamari  <^  Bengalaaa 
tnnslatian  «f  the  PUgiimf9  Pngrm,  ale.— Oorton, 
Btog.  Dimioiianf,  a.  v.  . 

Carey,  William,  an  eminent  Baptist  missionar}-, 
was  born  Aug.  17,  17<n,  at  Ftialenbniy,  Mortbarop. 
laaahire,  England.  Hb  flilhar  waa  dark  of  the  par- 
idl,  and  master  of  a  free  school,  in  which  \\U  mn  re- 
criTod  his  elementary  e«lucation.  llaving  early  em- 
braced  Baptist  principles,  he  waa  la  17B8  imm<>n<ed  in 
tha  fivar  Man,  and  afterward  baaaaw  paMor  of  a  £ap- 
Ibt  dnnrdi  in  tha  TilU4co  of  Moalton.  Han  ba  waa  a 
dili^nt  student,  not  only  of  thciild^ry,  hut  aI.»o  of  nat- 
nnl  hbtorr,  botany,  and  modern  luni^uagcs.  In  1787 
be  remored  to  Leicester,  where  he  had  every  ppoapact 
«f  a  BseAil  and  ban>y  Ufa.  Bat  Ilia  mind,  long  occu- 
pied with  tha  duty  of  miaakmary  exertions  among  the 
heathen,  would  not  allow  him  ff>  iiidul^jc  the  pro«f)ect 
of  remaining  at  home.  The  cause  of  miAsions  was  his 
brorite  theme;  and  harin};,  at  the  orgent  recom- 
■aadation  of  hia  friends^  FoUar,  Ryland,  and  Satcliffe 
of  Olney,  directnl  public  attention  to  the  subject 
iLroUj^h  the  pre;**,  "tcps  were  forthwith  taken  to  com- 
attnce  practical  operatioiu  among  the  Baptiata,  Chief- 
ly titaeagh  hb  axarOona  tha  Baptist  HiMiooary  8oei- 
ety  was  formed,  Oct.  2, 1792.  Mr.  John  Thom/is.  who 
had  already  spent  some  years  in  Bon>?al.  and  was  im- 
bu«?d  with  a  sitniLir  eiithtisi:L''iii  in  the  cause  of  inis- 
•ions  to  the  heathen,  bad  recently  returned  boma, 
Gbny  tninnteered  for  India,  aawdatad  Thomai  with 
him,  and  pmfi.^rked  June  13, 1793,  ftcromi«nied  by  his 
wife  an<l  whole  family,  Mrs.  Carey's  sister  having  con- 
sented ul«n  to  form  one  of  the  emigrants.  Arrived  in 
India,  all  their  proper^  waa  kiat  oo  the  river  Hoogfaly. 
Tbaa  left  deatitnta  in  a  itranga  land,  Cany  ntaioed 
BBihakon  faith  in  the  providence  of  God.  In  1701  he 
was  employed  by  a  Mr.  I'dney  in  an  indite  factory, 
and  was  bronght  into  close  contact,  in  this  sphere^ 
widi  the  natlvMi  Ban  ba  ipant  five  yaan,  praadi- 
fag,  atndving  the  Bangalaa  and  Saaacrtt  kngnagea, 
and  e^tiMi*hin;;  schools.  Carey,  havini:  made  satis- 
taetarj  in^oiziasy  reaolvad  to  establish  his  beadri|uar- 


\  ten  at  Mudnabattj".    The  home  »4iciety  sent  out  two 
'  pious  and  excellent  laborers — Marshmun  and  Ward-» 
tba  finaar  of  whom  had  bean  a  teacbar,  the  latter  a 


printer.   On  tlirir  afrival  at  Calentta  fat  1799,  tiM 

Indian  government  refuse*!  {Kjmiisslon  to  incroiso  tha 
misaionary  force  at  Mudnabatty,  and  accordingly 
forced  them  to  break  up  ttut  estaldishment  at  a  great 
Idea  to  thair  fimda.  Mr.  Cangr  and  hb  friands  fixed 
their  raaMaaee  at  the  Danbh  MttlemenI  of  Serampore, 
where,  under  the  patn  na^'i'  of  xhv  governor,  who  was 
most  friendly  to  tJie  objin  t  of  their  mission,  they  en- 
Jogrod  a  tida  of  pnaparity  beyond  their  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  much 
more  numerous  population,  among  whom  they  were 
free  to  carry  on  their  work  of  ('llri^ti;ul  in-^trm  linn. 
In  IHOI  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  wlio  founded  the 
Collci^'e  of  Fort  WilUam  fbr  laitnieting  the  youth  in 
the  Company's  service  in  the  vernacular  languages  of 
India,  offered  Carey  the  professorship  of  I^cngulee. 
After  considerable  hesitation,  and  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  duties  of  thb  situation  would  not  iotcrfen 
with  hb  miaaionaiy  lalion.  Cany  accepted  the  situa- 
tion ;  and  though  the  teaching  of  the  Sanscrit  and 
Mahratta  languages,  lioing  sobseqaently  devolved  on 
the  occupier  of  this  chair,  addnl  jn  atly  to  the  routine 
of  his  duties,  iM-oooUnned  fur  thirty  yean— tJie  whole 
period  ofita  existence— «o  contribote  to  the  aaeftilnesa 
and  thi-  f.uiin  (if  tli.it  institution.  Hp  now  fornicl  the 
ac(|ii:iintiini.  e  of  Icarneil  pundits  &om  ull  |>iirts  of  In- 
dia, through  whom,  in  the  course  of  years,  he  was  en- 
abled to  translate  tlie  Scriptiuaa  into  all  tlie  principal 
languages  of  Northen  Hlndoataa.   For  tiie  atudenla 

in  the  ctdlegc  he  had  to  comj  ilc  gT!initn;irH  rif  the  lan- 
guages he  taught  them,  and  after  many  years  he  com- 
pleted his  voluminous  Bengalee  dictionary'.  All  hia 
philological  researchea  wen  made  anbaerviant  to  tha 
design  of  tianalatlng  tha  Saerad  Oradea  Into  the  vffr> 
nariilar  languages  of  India.  "The  versions  of  the 
aacrcd  Scriptures,  In  the  preparation  of  which  he  took 
an  active  and  laborious  part,  included  the  Sanscrit, 
Hindee,  Brijbbaaw,  Mahratta,  Bengalee,  Voriga,  Telia- 
ga,  KurnaU,  Ifaldlvian,  Gujarattee,  Bnloshce,  Pnal^ 
too,  runjal>ee  or  Sliikh,  K:i*limcer,  Assam,  Hurman, 
Pali  or  Magudha,  Tamul,  Cingalese,  Armenian,  Ma- 
lay, IIindu6tanee,and  Persbn.  In  si.x  of  thei^c  tonguca 
the  whole  Scriptures  of  tha  Old  and  New  Tastamenta 
were  printed  aiid  clrenlated ;  the  New  Teotanent  ap> 
peared  in  twenty-three  languages.  I  f^i  lrs  variou<t  dia- 
lects, in  which  smaller  portions  of  the  sacred  text  wen 
laiatad.  The  whole  number  of  languages  b  stated  at 
forty,  wid  we  an  probably  ImsIow  the  truth  when  w« 
state  that  the  Serampore  press,  under  the  aospicca 
chiefly  of  Dr. Carey,  was  honored  to  be  the  instniment, 
in  alwot  thirty  years,  of  rendering  the  Word  of  God 
acoeaaibla  to  thm  handnd  millions  of  human  beings, 
or  nearly  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  world." 
He  died' June  9, 1834.  See  iJ/e  of  Carey,  by  Eustace 
Carey  (Ix>nd.  1837,  2d  e<l.  12mo);  lit  Ichc  r.  /l,'',;/ntj,/,y 
of  Cong  (Pbila.l866,18mo);  Jamieson,  CycUp.  ip'  Bi- 

and  Wtv4  Qjoad,  tU»,  I  vdi.  8vo){  OrMiMi  Matr, 

i,  531. 

•  Cargill,  Do!tAI-D,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Scoti  h 

Covananten  (q.  t.X  traw  bom  in  Pertbabin  about 
1610.  Hai«ealr«dhb«dne8tlon8kAbaideaB,aalaMd 

the  ministry  of  the  Pr«  »tiyterian  Church,  and  was  pa^ 
tor  of  tl>e  Bamay  church  at  Glasgow.  When  tha 
English  Church  was  estaldishe^l  in  1G61,  he  refused  to 
accept  his  charge  from  the  archbishop,  and  also  re- 
fused to  leave  Soodaad  when  baolshad.  After  fha 
h.ittle  of  IVithwell  Bridge,  in  which  he  took  part,  he 
tle<l  to  Holland,  but  returned  to  Scotland,  and  took 
part  with  the  "  Cameronbns"  (q.  v.),  or  strict  Presby- 
terians. Pnmiad  by  tba  militiuy,  be  waa  aafpriaad, 
wKh  hb  fkfand,  Henry  Hall,  at  Qaeeaalbrry,  June  8, 
1680,  but  he  escapwl.  while  Hall  waa  mortally  wound- 
ed.   On  Hall's  person  waa  found  a  "Declaration  of 
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Principles,"  which  cansed  a  still  hotter  pursuit  of  t'ar- 
l{ill.  Cargill,  Camaron,  and  otherx  now  preiared  what 
U  known  m  tb*  "Sanquhar  0aclantioii,"  bacauM  it 
waa  aflxed  to  the  maricet-eroaa  at  Smqnhar,  Jwe  2f, 
]'l>*n.  Cargill  was  (lprlare<l  n  traitor,  and  a  price  fet 
on  his  head.  In  Sipttrnilwjr  he  publicly  "excommu- 
nicated" the  king  and  others  at  Torwood.  Hunted 
tnm  plaos  to  place,  h«  preached  his  laat  aennon  on 
DansTTC  CoouDon,  July  10, 1681,  and  was  anvatod  the 
mme  night  at  Covington  Mill.  He  wai>  tricil  nnd  con- 
demned, the  casting  vote  being  given  hy  the  duke  of 
Argvle,  wlio  afterward  bitterly  repented  tliit  act. 
Cargill  was  executed  at  Edinbanfa,  July  27, 166L— 
HeOmrlngton,  TJittory  of  the  Ckmrm  of  Sememd,  toI.  % 

ch.  ii ;  lii'Hjrnjihin  Pn  Jfiiterianii,  ii  (Edinhurjfh,  2d  ed. 
183&) ;  Ui«((4rg  of  the  L'ottmuUert  (Presbyterian  Board, 
Fhila.),voLil,eLm;  Hook,  Aefa^Mynviiy^  0,485. 

Ca'ria  (Kapia),  the  («outh-wc«t*m  district  of  Asia 
Minor  (q.  v.\  washed  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean 
md  on  th»  W.  by  the  iSgean  Sea,  and  indented  by 
mUf  bsjt  and  cre«ks.  On  the  N.  lay  Lydia,  east- 
ward were  Plirv-jda  and  Lycia,  here  separated  by 
mountainous  l.in  liuiirk-,  vrt  without  any  fixed  Iwund- 
arj",  which  continually  tiuctuated  on  tiic  N.,  whore 
the  river  Masander  formed  not  so  ranch  the  politi(^al  ns 
the  natural  liorder  (Strabo,  xli,  577,  57x :  com  p.  xiii, 
628).  The  8.W.  an^\«  of  this  region,  having  been 
settled  liy  Dorian  colonies,  was  surnptitne'*  distinguish- 
ed from  Caria  by  the  name  of  l)ori»  (Pliny,  v,  29). 
Moontain  ranges  atrstcbed  through  its  eotfrateiritor>-, 
jutting  out  into  promontoriea  at  the  sea ;  yet  consider- 
able plains  Intervened,  which  were  well  watered,  and 
fruitful  in  ^T.iin.  dil.  wine,  etc.  The  inlmliitant^,  com- 
posed of  various  mixed  races  (among  which  were  some 
«f  Shenrftic  stock,  Bertbeao,  far.  G€$ch.  p.  198  sq.), 
were  engaged,  at  least  on  the  shore.  In  navigation  and 
piracy  (Herod,  ii,  152;  Thucyd.  i,  4,  8;  Strabo,  xiv, 
CC2).  A  .Tewish  colony  is  referred  to  in  the  Apocry- 
pha (1  Mace.  XV,  22,  8tt)  as  being  fiivorsbly  addressed 
by  the  Romans  a  deme  wMeb  nnnes  the  priodpal 
towns  HalicamassoB  (the  birtliplaoe  of  the  historian 
Herodotus),  Cnidus  (mentioned  in  .Vets  xxvii,  7),  to 
which  may  aildcd  ^fiU•tu^  (<  unqi.  Ai  ts  xx,  15-28); 
and  the  aame  passage  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  Ca- 
rhns  were  then  (B.C.  189)  endowed  willi  the  privilege 
of  Roman  riti/enship  (livy,  xlix,  l")),  after  ha\nng 
been  for  some  time  subject  to  Rhwlcs  (conip.  Ptolemy, 

S{  Mela,  i,  16;  Forbiger,  Altr  Croffr.  ii,  204 
Heersn,  Iskm,  I,  i,  168  sq.).  Somewhat  later  (B.C. 
180)  CarIa  beesme  a  proHnee  of  the  Rflouuv  «in]^e 
(pee  Smith's  Diet.  <f  Ctatt.  f!fn<jr.  ».  v.).  Some  anti- 
quarians (see  Verbrugge,  Df  num.  plur.  Ilfbr.  p.  Gh) 
have  discovered  the  Cariana  in  the  O.  T.  under  the 
name  Karim  (n""^3,  2  Kin^js  xi.  1,  10).  mentioned  in 
connection  with  ttie  JUiitun  (2"^'^,  2  Ham.  xx,  28)  as 
the  Ufb-gnaida  of  the  Jewish  kings  {  bat  thsse  tsnss 
r  to  be  taken  as  appellatives,  extevtitmen  and 
(Oeseniua,  Thetaur.  p.  671).  See  CuBBK- 
THITB  and  PKLETHrrK. 

Cazinthla  sad  Camlola.  The  province  of  Co- 
fimOiia  (German,  KSntfken),  since  ISSis,  has  been  an 

apjianaf^  of  the  dukes  nf  .Vustria.  In  olden  times  It 
waa  included  in  Slavonia,  and  during  the  wars  witti 
Germany  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  were  sown. 
The  princes  of  Carinthk  had  become  Christians  by  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  yet  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple did  not  emliraie  it  before  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century.  In  Carmola  (German,  Kraim),  which  is  also 
a  duchy  of  Anitrk,  Christlanfty  wa»  aadiar  propaga- 
ted. Fortunatii*,  deneon  of  HermagOiaH  "first  bishop 
of  Aquileia,  is  said  to  have  tiri>t  intfodSMd  it  in  Lai- 
bach,  and  ap  ta  1468  lidbach  was  an  aitlidiacBMy  of 
Aquileia. 

At  the  SeftnaaliDB,  Iiiilhef's  doctrine  spnad  rapid- 
ly throuch  these  two  provinces,  and  Primus  Truber  (q. 
v.),  who  first  proinalgitsd  them  there,  became  canon 


of  Laihach  in  1531 ;  yet  he  had  afterward  to  leave  the 
country  and  retire  to  Wurtemberj;,  from  whence  he 
supplied  his  coontnnneB  with  evangelical  books  and 
tracts,  partly  In  ffisnraaie  nd  partly  in  Latin.  In 
1555  almost  the  whole  j^ipulation  of  ?>oth  yirovinee* 
I  hod  adopted  the  Keforniation,  uiid  Triil>er  went  buck 
in  1561,  taking  with  him  the  fir^t  printer  there  had 
been  in  the  ooiintiy,  John  Mandel  (Maolius).  In 
1597,  a  letter  of  prinoe4)ishop  Thomas  Chr6n  to  dm 

fxjpc  shows  that  but  one  twentieth  of  the  ]>opulatioD, 
and  that  among  the  lower  cla^f^es,  adhered  to  Koman- 
ism.  Yet  wont  of  unity  among  the  ministers,  and  a 
growing  tendency  to  indulge  in  scholastic  and  doig* 
matte  disenssiona,  opened  the  doors  again  to  Bona, 
and  in  1579  f-ome  of  the  ministers  were  driven  away. 
The  Koman  Catholic  element  steadily  increased  until, 
in  1598,  all  the  Protestant  ministers  were  commanded 
by  the  emperor  Fendinand  II  to  loava  within  fouitscn 
daj-s.  In  1601  the  same  oommand  wsa  iMoed  for  the 
laity,  who  were  to  recant  or  o mi j^rato  within  six  w  e  k«. 
Most  preferred  tlic  latter  oitcniativa,  and  went  into 
Bohemia,  Hungary-,  and  Germany.  This  state  of 
things  continued  until  the  promulgation  of  the  oele> 
brated  edict  of  toleration  by  .loaeph  II  in  1781. 

The  ilrnoiiiiiiutinnal  statiblics  of  the  two  provinces 
were,  according  to  the  official  census  of  1857,  as  fol- 
lows: CartM^AM— Roman  Catholics,  307,642;  United 
Greeks,  8;  Non-united  Greeks,  1;  Lathnrsas,  16,6(k>; 
Reformed,  18.  Cormoto— Roman  Catholics,  466, 7*^": 
I'nited  (irceks,  27H ;  Non-united  Greeks,  291 ;  l.iitln  r- 
ans,  75 ;  Reformed,  25 ;  other  sects,  1.  There  are  three 
bishopries:  lst,tlieseeof  Laib«cb,snflVagaaof  diedi> 
ocese  of  Gorz,  with  205  livings,  83  cures,  50  benefices, 
fiTf.  secular  jiriests,  and  44  regular  priests;  2d,  the  see 
of  Gurk,  bi-longing  to  the  arclibislmpric  of  Sitlzbur^', 
contains  204  Uvinga,  72  cucnercs,  11  bfices,  and  counts 
421  ssenlar  priests,  sad  17 rognlar  priests;  8d,tiiesee 
of  I.Avant,  snfTragan  of  Sal/bur;:,  with  IHO  livinj,'*.  A"> 
cures,  171  benetices,  405  secular  priests,  and  7  j  n  giilar 
prie«tR.  In  Camiola  there  arc  also  5  convents,  oe.  u- 
pied  fay  67  monks,  and  2  by  66  nuns;  in  Carinthia 
tbero  are  70  of  the  latter,  snd  8  eoavento. 

Tlie  I.titb  rani  are  sulijoct  to  the  Superintendent  at 
Vienna.  They  have  in  the  district  of  Klageiifurih  2 
circuits,  with  2  ministers ;  and  in  that  of  Villach,  14 
districts  and  14  ministers.  The  latter  districts  aret 
1,  Oriarh,  1416  persons;  2,  Bleiberg,  1000;  ft.  Den. 
bach,  ()0,');  4.  Eisentratten,  9r.3;  5,  FefTcniitz,  621  ;  6, 
St.  Peter,  16  >4 ;  7,  Freaach,  16(K);  8,  St.  Kuprecht, 
1429  ;  9,  Trel)csing,1260;  10,  Fresdorf,  881;  11,  Wat- 
schig,  1168;  12,  Zlan,  1666;  18,  Weisbriach,  1178; 
14,  Gnesau,  900 ;  15,  Feldlrfrehen,  800. — D$  cewwiiwis 
Carantananim  (anon yniou!*) ;  Waldau,  d.  Cmrhicht'-  d. 
Protest.  ».  (ksterrtick,  Steytrmark,  KamthiWtu.  Krtun 
(Anspach,  1788,  2  vols.);  Herzog,  Aea^EntfMyJdfr, 
Tii,  206,  from  wliidk  this  article  la  oondsosad. 

Oarleton,  Oaoiioa,  D.D.,  bishop  of  CMdwster, 
was  bom  at  Norham,  Northumberland,  l.l.'iO.  lie  was 
educates!  by  Bernard  Gilpin,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  where  be  graduated  A. II.  in 
1680,  and  A.M.  in  1686.  He  remained  in  the  ooU^ 
as  fellow  and  master  until  1616.  In  1617  he  was  made 
bishop  of  l.Iandaff.  In  IfilH  lie  was  sent  by  James  I, 
with  Dra.  Hall,  Davenant,  and  Ward,  to  the  .Synod  of 
Dott,  whoro  ha  defhadad  spiscopaey.  On  his  reton, 
tbe  States  sent  a  letter  to  king  James  highly  oom« 
mendini;  him  and  the  rest  of  the  divines  for  their  vir- 
tue,  learniiifr,  piety,  and  love  of  peace.  He  wa^  ad- 
vanced to  Uie  see  of  Chichester  In  1619,  of  which  he 
eo^nned  bishop  nntO  his  death  In  lOB.  Ha  was  a 
man  of  solid  judgment  and  various  reading,  particu- 
larly in  the  fathers  and  schoolmen  ;  a  strenuous  oppo- 
nent of  Rome,  and  a  stoadv  Calvinist.  He  wnite 
TVdks  id«mNed(Und.  1611, 4to)  i—Shori  Dirtetiom  to 
hum  As  irss  Cftsrdl  (Lend.  1616^  lfBM>s— Cbaseasas 

EecltfifT  Cnfh  'lictr  cmtni  Tn  lrnilnot  (T-ondon,  If^ir'. 
8vo):— i/er<«c»  CkarucUres  (Oxford,  1603,  4to):— fr  ito 
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B.  GUpini  (in  BatM,  ColUHion  of  Urtt,  IjnnA.  ir.Hl),  and 
»everal  other  work*. — Mid>llcton,  Eeangriical  hiigra- 
U,  4»;  Hook,  Eecl.  Hif^,tpiig,  iii,  m  j  A«w  amd 
Ommd  Bl^  Dktwnary,  iii,  153. 

CadSale  (Carba&on),  a  city  In  CnmbcrUnd.-ihire, 
tnd  an  epiacopal  tee  of  the  Cbnrch  of  England.  It 
belotifcs  to  the  province  of  the  archbishop  of  York.  A 
m<>n.i>ti  rv  was  commenced  her«  al  out  ln'.t.l.  ami  uftor- 
wani  finiihed  by  king  Henry  1,  who  richly  endowed 
it,  nd  fflkd  it  with  regular  ctooiw,  and  farther,  at  the 
reqaefft  of  archbbhop  Thur«tan,  erected  it  into  a  ca- 
thedral chnrch.  It  was  the  only  n-gular  chapter  in 
England  comfiosed  of  Au(;u8tinian  canoiii,  and  who, 
with  the  conaeat  of  the  pope  and  the  king,  e^}ujred  the 
ifgitt  of  daeting  tbefa*  UsbofK  The  priorf  waa  di»- 
aolTed  in  January,  IWO,  nrt  !  its  sito  and  manor  j;iven 
to  maintain  a  dean,  prc)>enilurie.s,  etc.  The  dioceac  is 
comp<:>»ed  of  parts  of  Caml>erland  and  Westmoreland, 
aod  tiM  chapter  ooniiito  of  a  doaii,  aicbdaacooi  chan- 
«dkr,  Ibar  eaaooa,  aad  thna  mtiiar  eaaom.  The 
taCBnibent  (1868)  is  Samuol  Waldefn^ve,  D.D.,  C0O> 
MCrated  in  1?*60. — Landun,  Eecks.  Did.  s.  v. 

Ceulstadt  or  Carolostadt,  an  eminent  bnt  vio- 
lent c<i.ii1jutor  of  Luther.  Hi.s  name  wa«  ANr»nK\v 
boDEXATEiN,  but  he  took  hia  snmame  from  his  native 
place  In  Franeonia.  Tbedataef  Us  birth  is  unknown. 
Ha  atudied  theolo;;y  and  the  canon  law  at  Rome.  In 
1504  he  went  to  Wittemlwrg,  and  after  taking  several 


ful,  and  that  the  spirit  w  is  oufricient  for  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  faithful.  The  ferment  increased  until  Wit- 
tembag  waa  in  a  storm,  the  Univenitj  in  dangar  of 
I  dtasoliitfoo,  and  tha  tiadd  UalaiiellMiB,  aUhoogh  taaa- 
'  tcnancinp  all  the  reasonahle  steps  of  Carlxtadt,  was 
nevertbeleijs  in  \zTeat  fear  that  bis  rashness  would  )<e 
disastrous  to  the  reform.  This  is  the  culminating 
P<dat  of  Carlstadt's  inflnenea.  Wlma  Lothar  returned 
from  the  Wartbnri^,  and  fcond  bow  things  were  going 
at  Wittcinherg,  hi<»  nhniiirnro  and  strength  soon  r©- 
st4>retl  order,  and  Carlstadt's  violence  was  rebuketl  and 
set  aside.  Carlstadt's  vanity  and  ambition  were  ntor- 
tified,  and  his  inflnenoe  at  Wittembeig  was  broken. 
In  Wn  ha  ahaadotied  his  aeadamleal  honors  and  fh»> 
gree,  left  Wittemlwr^r,  and,  calling  hinvMlf  a  "new 
ttiyman,"  went  into  the  country.  Ho  soon  puhli&hed 
a  number  of  mystical  work",  a>serting  the  entire  pas- 
sivity of  the  htmiaa  will  in  relation  to  predestined 
grace,  and  aoon  went  abnoat  to  the  verge  &f  apostasy. 
He  was  especially  fanatical  In  re  ,ard  to  the  riglit  to 
use  "physicid  force,"  and  treated  with  contempt  Lu« 
ther's  consideration  for  the  weakness  of  others.  After 
his  banishment  from  Wittemberg  he  obtained  the  pas- 
torate of  a  church  at  OrlauiOndc,  in  Saxony,  but  aAer 
hi.'«  discussion  witli  l.utlier  tli<-  elector  banished  him 
also  from  the  state,  lieuce  he  went  to  Strasburg,  and 
pabMshed  several  writings  on  the  Eucharist,  in  which 
be  opposed  Luther's  doctrine  of  tlie  real  (spiritual) 
presence,  and  coincided  with  Zwingle's  views,  which 
sc.i dt'raic  degrees  and  obtaining  a  great  reputition  for  were  also  tiiose  of  (Ixolauipadiu.'*,  and  ore  now  held  by 
•choiaatic  learning,  lie  was  in       made  professor  of  .  moat  Protestants.   On  account  of  these  tenets  be  waa 

Hb  liillaiafljr  wia  LvtfMT  I  dtsmlMwd  flmn  OftamQii^ 

until  lfy"A  ha  vaadered  throii  'h  Gfnnany,  pursued  by 
the  persecntingopinions  of  Ix'th  l.iilheratis  and  Papists, 
and  at  times  reduced  to  great  straits  by  indigence  and 
unpopularity.  But,  although  be  always  fonml  sympa- 
thy and  hospitality  among  tiia  Anabaptbta,  yat  ha  Is 
evidently  clear  of  the  charge  of  complicity  with  MOnt* 
tct's  rebellion.  Yet  he  was  forl>iddcn  to  write,  his 
life  was  hoinetimes  in  danger,  and  he  exhibits  the  ntl* 
ancboly  spectacle  of  a  man  great  aad  ligiit  in  many 
respects,  hot  whose  rashnesa,  ambiHen,  and  inslneera 

zcaJ,  together  with  many  fanatical  oiiitiinns,  had  imt 
him  under  the  well-founded  but  immodcrato  cea»ure 
of  both  frieodaiadiMa. 

By  tbeaa  aavan  iwvwms  the  infeempaiata  laakt 
I  was  hnmbled.   fn  1680  Bveer  sent  him  with  warn 

commendations  from  Strasburg  to  Zurich,  where,  la 
15;Vi,  he  became  a  second  time  i»astor  of  a  church.  In 
IbM  he  was  made  profeseor  of  theology  at  Basel,  and 
minister  of  St.  Peter's,  and,  bating  a  diq^  with  Hy> 
i  conlns,  he  lived  tn  comparative  qntat  and  eomibit. 

lie  died  of  ttic  pl.igne  on  Christmas,  la II.    It  l  annot 
I  be  denied  that  in  many  respecta  be  was  apparently  in 
advance  of  Luther,  bot  Ids  error  lay  in  his  liasto  to  snb- 
I  vert  and  attolish  the  external  forms  and  pomps  befbta 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  doubtless  his  own,  wen 
prcjiari'd  Ky  an  internal  change.    Biographies  of  hfaa 
are  numerous,  and  the  Reformation  no  doubt  owaa 
I  him  modi  of  good  for  which  he  has  not  the  etadit,  aa 
it  was  overshadowed  tiy  the  mischief  he  prodneed. 
See  Fussli,  .'li»</mM  /tix'eiuttrin  (Frankfurt,  1776) ;  Ji- 
ger.  And.  Ii(Hlen»ttin  n>n  CarUtndt  (Stuftganlt, 
I  8vo) :  Mosheim,  Ck.  Uitt.  iii,  24, 83, 140 ;  Merle  D  Ao^ 
\\ApA,Hia.ofR^brmialim,^\799i\.\  Heraog,  Rtal- 
'  Eneyklopadif,  ii,  395  sq.;  Ranke,  /fttfnry  n/tkt  Bf/or- 
matiim,  pt.  ii,  p.  10.3 ;  Dorncr,  Geichichte  d.  Pnd.  Tkeih 
logle,  18b*7,  p.  121  sq. 

I  Canna'niaa  (Vulg.  CnfKmtaiiKs,  for  the  Gr,  text 
I  Is  net  extant),  an  tehabMaiit  af  Oanaaida  (ocean Ing 

in  the  BiMe  only  in  2  F.sdr.  xv,  30,  where  the  Camia- 
nians  are  predictetl  as  the  ravagers  of  Assyria),  an  ex- 
tensive province  of  Asia  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
tioB  at  Wittemberg,  which  is  of  inlsreet  only  aa  the,  P»nian  Golf,  axtendfaig  turn  CarpeUa  (the  present 
iwt  Tlwtaitant  organfcMtfcm  of  fte  Refefmatfcm.  Tn  <  Gape  Bomareek,  or  else  C.  lask)  on  the  E.  to  tiie  rhrer 

he  gave  way  to  a  fanaticism  against  academic  Bagradas  (now  N'abcnd)  on  the  W.,  and  r  oth prrln  nd- 
learaiag,  insisting  that  academical  dc^^rses  were  sin- 1  lag  the  uMderu  coast-line  of  J^mnaH,  including  Loris- 


Ifgan  in  1512.  MTien  CarUtiidt  c.ime  back  from  a  stay 
at  liome,  a>x)ut  latT),  and  found  that  Luther's  opinions 
were  snbv<  rting  sc!iola-tici«m  in  the  University,  he  at 
fixrt  opposed  them  violently,  bat  afterward  devoted 
UoMlf  to  UbBcal  sta^,  and  beeane  one  of  Luther's 

■astaaalaoa  adherents.  Hv  ^nme  of  his  contem[inrn- 
lIssUs  erodMon  is  at  thb  time  highly  spoken  of,  but 
Malancthon  denied  him  either  sound  learning,  genius, 
erpie^.  In  niripinj  frnm  srhnlaitlrltm  hn  snima  tn 
have  graa  to  the  appoalta  axtiMua  of  myslicisn.  In 
th<»  cd-'  rated  Leipsic  DlspuUtion  (June  27,  IM;-)  ho 
diiputAtd  with  Eck  (q.v.)  upon  "human  fn^edowi  and 
dirine  grace."  Luther,  twing  drawn  into  the  debate, 
surpassed  the  other  disputants,  and  from  this  time 
tfle  bveadi  between  OsHstadt  and  the  gnat  reformer 
openly  manife«tiHl  itself.  The  next  year  (1"i2f>)  he 
pabli»he<l  a  treatise,  />c  aofmicU  Scrip'urig^  which,  al- 
tboagh  defaced  by  bitter  attacks  on  Luther,  was  ncv- 
erthekaa  aa  able  work,  setting  forth  the  gieat  princi- 
ple of  Prataatantisni,  vis.  the  parauouit  aothority  of 
S.'r!j,t.)re.  He  al-o  at  this  time  contended  for  the  au- 
thority of  the  epistle  of  St.  James  against  Lttttier.  On 
tte  pttbUcation  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X  agrint  tka  fa- 
foowrs,  Cariatadt  showed  a  real  and  honest  eonrage 
hi  ataodfaig  Arm  with  Lather.  His  work  on  Papnl 
Smetity  (1.5-30 »  ;ittii  ks  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  on 
the  basis  of  the  Bible.  In  1521,  during  LnUicr's  con- 
laenent  in  the  Wartboig^  Garistadt  hod  almost  sole 
eootrol  of  the  reform  movement  at  Wittemberg,  and 
was  supreme  hn  the  University.  He  attacked  mona- 
dliam  and  celib.n  y  in  a  treatise  df  r'l  'lhiitii.  munnrfidtu 
«(  mimtaU.  IIi»  next  point  of  aaaaalt  was  the  Mau, 
aid  a  tiot  of  students  and  yeong  dtliena  agakul  the 
mass  toon  followed.  On  Christmas,  1521,  he  gave  the 
sacrament  in  both  kinds  to  the  Liity,  ami  in  German ; 
and  in  .JaniuirA'.  1522,  he  married.  His  he.idlong  zeal 
kd  liim  to  do  whatever  be  came  to  believe  right,  at  i 
anee  and  aihttmfly.  Snt  be  aooB  ootnui  Lather,  and  | 
one  of  his  great  mistakes  was  in  potting  the  O.  T.  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Xew.  On  Jan.  24, 1822,  Carl- 
fta<it  o>Ftained  Uie  adoption  of  %■  new  church  constitu- 
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tan  and  Mogboataa.   8m  Psmia.   It  was  rniBKad, ' 

but  fruit/ul,  and  .inhal;ite<l  hy  a  warlike  raci-  («i-c 
Smith's  J)ict.  of  Ciius.  (itoi/r.  a.  v.).  1  In  y  uru  de- 
•crilicd  by  Strabo  (xv,  p.  727)  as  worshipping  Ares 
akma  of  all  tha  god*,  to  whom  tbey  aacridcad  aa  au. 
Nona  of  tham  manlad  till  ba  bad  eat  off  tba  bead  of 
an  enemy  and  ])rc.<c>ntod  it  to  tho  king,  who  placed  it 
on  hiii  palace,  having  firtit  cut  uut  the  ton>;ue,  which 
was  ch()|>iK>d  Up  into  Mnall  pieoei  and  mixed  with 
maal,  and  in  tUt  oooditfam,  aflar  baiog  t^tad  bj  the 
king,  was  givan  to  tba  waiilor  wbo  brongbt  H  nid  to ' 
bis  family  to  eat.  Ncarcbus  cays  that  most  of  the 
CUistoms  uf  the  ( 'unnanianK,  and  their  laiiguage,  wore 
Persian  and  Median.  Arrian  gives  the  tana  test  iiiH»- 
ny  (/acLSS),  adding  that  thqr  uaad  tha  laaa  order  of 
bittUa  aa  tM  BMnriaaa.  Baa  AaiA. 


Car'nift  (X«fV^  Xopftl^  given  (1  E»dr.  r,  2.>) 
aa  the  frmilj  head  of  1017  Jewn  who  returned  from 
Babjkn;  evident^  meaning  tbe  liAUiM  (.q.  v.)  of  the 
Hah.  liztB  (Boa  11,81$  Nah.Ttt,»). 

Car'mel  (Ileb.  Kamtf,  ^t:"i3,  park,  as  in  lu.  z, 
Ui  ztI,  10;  zziz,17;  xxzii,  16^16;  Jer.  ii,7;  zlTiii, 
n  falao  2  Kfaigs  xlx,  23 ;  2  Chno.  xxvi,  10,  in  botii 
which  ]i.i-saj;c»  the  A.  V.  incorrectly  takes  it  for  a 
proper  name,  "Carmol"J;  hence  ffrUt,  as  a  garden 
fraU,  Lev.  U,  14 ;  xsiU,14 ;  S  Kings  Iv,  4S).  the  name 
of  a  noted  promontoiy  (often  with  the  art.  [as  in  sev- 
aial  of  tbe  above  occurrences  of  the  appellation],  kat' 
Karmel',  b^J"^2n,  q.  d.  the  orchard,  Amos  i,  2 ;  ix,  8 ; 
Jer.  iv,  2C ;  Cant,  vii,  6 ;  fully  "  Mt.  farinel,"  A,rr  h.,k- 
Karmtl',  ^-"^SH  "^fl,  q.  d.  gardtn-mount,  1  Kings 
XTiii,  19,  SO;  or  without  the  art.  Isa.  xxxiii,  9;  Nab. 
I,  4 ;  Joah.  six,  26),  and  also  of  a  town ;  both  doubt- 
len  ao  called  fhnn  their  verdant  fertility.  The  fol- 
lowing acconat  la  aaipiiad  noitlljr  tnm  Kitta  and 
Smith,  •.  V. 

X.  (Sept  nanally  Kap/ii^iK  ["o  Josephus,  .^af.  r,  1, 
SS, etc;  TacitUd.  "Cormelus,"  Ilitt.  ii,  7H;  alio  .Sue- 
tonius, Vtspat.b,  1];  but  Ka{>fii)\u,v  in  1  Kings  xviii, 
19,  2U;  2  Kings  ii,  25;  iv,  25  [.to  Joocphus,  Ant.  xiii, 
6|4j,  andX(/i|iiAinJoah;xil,22).  ApnMnhMntbead> 
land  of  lower  or  central  Falaedna,  bounding  aoutbarljr 
tha  Bay  of  Acre,  and  running  ntit  IioMly  almost  into 
tba  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  w  bicb  it  streteb- 
aaln  a  stnught  line,  Ix  jiiiii)^  about  S.S.E.  for  a  little 
watt  than  twalva  milee,  when  it  terminalea  suddanly 
by  a  UnirMmewliat  eoneeponding  to  iti  wasteni  and, 
breaking  down  abruptly  into  tlie  hills  of  Jenin  and 
Saniaria,  which  form  at  that  port  the  central  ina»>8  of 
tiie  country.  Tbo  avanga  height  la  abont  IMK)  feet ; 
and  at  tbe  foot  of  tha  momtafai,  antiw  nerth,  nine  the 
brook  Kiahon,  and  a  Btde  ftartber  north  tiia  river  Bo> 
lu».  Mount  Carmel  con.<ii-ts  rather  uf  wveral  con- 
nected bills  than  of  one  ri<lg(<,  U-ing  at  tbe  W.  end 
about  600,  and  at  tba  B.  about  1600  feet  above  the  aea. 
The  higboat  part  la  aome  four  miles  from  tho  £.  and, 
at  the  village  of  Esfleh,  which,  acconling  to  tbe  meas- 
urements of  the  English  en^rinpcr.*,  i.s  1728  feet  aliove 
the  sea.  The  foot  of  the  northern  portion  appruuches 
the  water  cloeelj,  b«t  flnthar  aovth  U  ratfaaa  more  in- 
land. The  slopes  are  steepeit  M  tha  iMrtliani  aide 
fbward  the  Kiahon  (q.  v.). 

Carmcl  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  trilie  of  Ashcr 
^oeb.  six,  26),  which  was  extended  as  tU  aouth  as 
Dor  CRantava),  -piobably  to  ghra  tim  Ariiaritea  a  sbaro 
of  the  rich  corn-growing  jilain  of  Sharon  (romp.  .lose- 
phu^  Ant.  V,  1.  2-2  ;  War,  iii,  3,  1).  Tbe  king  of  "  Jok- 
neam  of  Carmel"  w-ai«  one  of  the  Canaaniti.«h  chiefs 
who  fall  before  tbe  anus  of  Joahna  (xii,  22).  There  ia 
not  In  theae  eaiUeat  notloea  a  hint  ^aoj  aaaettty  at- 
taching to  the  mount ;  but  from  the  facts  that  an  altar 
to  Jehovah  did  exist  there  before  tlic  introduction  of 
Baal  worship  into  the  Idngdom  (1  Kings  xviii,  .30); 
thai  Eiyab  choae  the  plaoe  for  the  aaaemblj  of  tbe 
baiag  cnaaioiilj  bald  at  holy 


plaeaa;  and  fton  tiia  ovtom,  «Udi  appeata  to  bara 

l)ecn  j>revulent,  of  reporting  thither  on  new-moon  and 
^abbatbtt  (2  Kings  iv,  23),  there  seem  to  be  grounds  for 
lielieving  that  from  very  euily  times  it  was  consider- 
ed a  aacrad  spot.  In  later  tioiea,  Pythagoras  was  led 
to  It  by  that  reputatkm,  aeeordfaig  to  hie  biographer 
lambli.  hns  {Vit.  Pythug.  c.  .1,  p.  40,  42,  cd.  Kicsl.), 
mIio  himself  vi''ite<l  the  mountain  ;  Vesjiasian,  too, 
came  thither  to  consult — so  we  are  told  bv  l  a<  itus 
{UitL  U,  7),  with  that  mixtore  of  fact  and  la'ble  which 
marfca  all  tiio  boathen  notlcea  of  Palestine— the  oracle 

of  the  gnd,  w  lin-ie  name  wm."  the  "-ame  as  that  of  the 
mountain  itself;  an  oracle  without  image  or  temple 
(see  Smith's  Diti.  of  Clatncal  Gtogr.  s.  v.  Camwlua). 
But  tha  dicanataaeaa  that  hava  aaada  tbe  wmt  af 
Oarmel  moat  IhmlBar  are  that  hna  El^b  bronght 

ti.rk  Israel  to  alle.ian<e  to  .lehovah,  and  "lew  the 
]iro|ihct.<«  uf  the  foreign  and  false  ^o<l ;  here  at  his  en« 
tre^ity  were  consumed  tbe  successive  "fifties"  out  of 
the  royal  guard;  and  here,  on  tbe  other  band,  Eliaba 
leoeived  tbe  visit  of  the  Iwreaved  mother  whose  aon 
be  was  so<iii  to  restore  to  her  «rnis  (2  Kings  iv,  '2.% 
etc)  See  Klisiia.  The  tint  of  tlieso  three  events, 
wltfaoot  doabt,  took  place  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
ridge,  at  a  epot  called  tl-Hulhrukuk,  near  tlie  ruined 
village  of  el-Mansurah,  first  described  by  Van  de 
V<  l  ie  (^Jnwvfy,  i,  .'il  m],  i.  The  tr.alitioii  jirescrved 
in  the  convent,  and  among  the  Druses  of  the  neigh- 
baring  TUIagea,  tha  namea  of  the  placea,  the  dlateaea 
from  Jejtreel,  the  nature  of  tbe  locality,  the  presence 
of  the  never-failing  spring,  all  are  favorable  (see  Stan- 
ley, Sintii  and  Palmt.  p.  t'A^  s<|.  ;  Timinson,  I^itid  and 
Book,  I,  223  aq.).  Tbe  terrace  on  which  the  tnulition- 
aiy  atfuetura  ataada  eommanda  a  noUe  view  over  tba 

whole  plain  of  Ksdra-li  ii,  from  tbe  Imnks  of  the  Kishon 
down  at  the  liottom  of  the  !-teep  declivity,  away  to  the 
diiitant  bill  of  (jillsia,  at  m  hose  base  stoiid  the  royal 
city  of  Jesreel.  To  tbe  6iO  propheta,  ranged  doubt* 
leaa  on  tha  wide  npbmd  aweep,  just  beneath  tha  tcr* 

race,  to  the  multitudes  of  jKi^plc,  nuiiiy  of  w  hom  may 
have  remained  on  the  plain,  the  altar  of  Elijah  would 
be  In  full  view,  and  tbey  could  all  see,  in  the  i 
twilight,  that  "tbefireof  the  Lord  fell,  and  ( 
Aa  bnnitFoaeriflea,  and  the  wood,  and  tba  atonea,  and 
the  dust,  and  licked  up  tbe  water"  (ver.  ."W).  The 
people  then,  trembling  with  fear  and  indignation, 
seized,  at  Klijah's  bidding,  the  prophets  of  Baal; 
'*and  £iyah  brought  them  down  to  the  brook  Kishoa, 
and  aiaw  diem  there."  On  the  lower  decUvltiea  of  tbe 
mountain  is  a  mound  called  Tell  el-Kusis,  "tbe  Hill 
of  the  Priests,"  which  probably  marks  the  very  scene 
of  the  execution.  May  not  the  present  name  of  tba 
Kiahon  itaelf  have  originated  in  thia  tragic  event  ?  It 
ia  callea  JVitUr  d-Motatta,  "tbe  River  of  Slaughter.** 
Tlic  ]iri.]>het  went  up  a;-iiiii  to  die  altar,  which  was  ti^ar, 
but  not  upon  the  summit  of  tho  mountain.  While  be 
prayed,  be  aaid  to  bis  servant,  "  Go  up  now,  and  leak 
toward  the  aea."  The  sea  is  not  visible  from  the  ter- 
'  race,  but  a  few  minutes'  ascent  Iciids  to  a  |)eak  which 
cduimands  its  whole  exjmn^e.  .'^cvcn  times  ilid  the 
servant  climb  tbe  height,  and  at  last  saw  tbe  little 
cloud  »libe  a  naa'a  bawl'*  daing  oat  artU  aea.  Saa 
Elijah. 

According  to  the  reports  of  most  travellers,  tita 
mountain  well  deserves  its  Hebrew  name  (."ec  niovc). 
Mariti describes  it  aa  "a  delightful  region,"  and  aaye 
tbe  good  quality  of  its  aoll  la  apparent  from  tbo  fkot 
that  many  odoriferous  plants  and  flowers,  as  hyacinths, 
jonquils,  t.nzcttos,  anemones,  etc.,  grow  wild  upon  tho 
mount. lin  (Z'n.'rr/jr,  p.  274  sq.).  Otto  von  Kichter 
QVal/fakrtettf  p.  6i)  gives  a  glowing  account  of  its 
beav^  and  vailed  aeenery.   Mr.  Came  aba  say*. 


"No  mountain  in  or  amund  Palestine  retains  its  nn- 
cient  l>eauty  so  much  as  Carmcl.  Two  or  three  vil- 
lages and  some  scattered  cottages  are  found  on  it ;  ita 
groves  are  few,  but  luxuriant ;  it  is  no  place  for  i 
andiiredpicea, ormdwaftba wildgoau;  bntitBi 
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bee  b  corered  with  •  rich  and  constant  verdure"  {LtU 
l>%  B,  119>.   **TlMra  to  not  ft  flowvr,"  mya  Tan  da  { 
T«M«,  **that  I  bars  aaan  in  GaHlaa,  or  on  tbe  plalni 

tlon){  the  coa»t,  that  I  do  not  find  here  on  ( 'arnu-1  .  .  . 
itill  tbe  ft-agrant,  lovely  monntuin  that  he  was  of  old" 
{Samive^X  817, 8).  '*TIm  wlwle  moan  tain  side  was 
dreaaed  irith  Uomoou,  and  flowering  ahraba,  and 
fragnnt  btfba"  (Hartinean,  p.  539).  So  Isaiah  (xxxt, 
2) alludes  to  "the  excellency  (splendid  omaiiD-nts)  of 
Cannel."  8o,  oo  account  of  the  graceful  form  and 
VOtet  baauty  of  the  Rummit,  the  head  of  the  bride  in 
Cant,  rti,  5  is  compared  to  CarawL  It  was  also  oel»- 
bnted  for  its  padtorvs,  and  is  therefore  ranked  with 
Buhan  in  Ifsa.  xxxiii,  '.»;  Ii  r.  1.  19;  Aiikh  i,  2;  Mic. 
vii,  14 :  Nah.  i,  4.    Its  coosiucaous  position  is  also 


4).  OM  tUMt,  oallad  iba  Monica'  Cnvem,  there  are 
M  tuaj  #00  cayoB  a^JiMatto  oacb  otiicr.  furnished 
with  windows,  and  wttb  plaeaa  for  sleeping  hewn  in 
the  rock.  A  peculiarity  of  many  of  them*  caverns  is 
mentioned  bjr  Sholz  (uUwtg,  v,  1x7,  382),  that  tbo 
•otfaaoM  into  tbem  are  so  narrow  that  only  a  iin|^ 
person  can  creep  in  at  a  time ;  and  that  the  eaverna 
are  so  crooked  that  a  person  is  immediately  out  of 
f^ij^ht  unless  closely  followed.  Thin  may  serve  to  illa»- 
trate  Amos  ix,  3.  To  these  grottoes  tbe  prophets  Eli- 
jah and  Elisha  often  re«ort«l  (1  KInga  wlU,  19  tq^ 
42;  2  Kings  ii,  25;  iv,  25;  and  comp.  perhaps  1  Kings 
xviii,  4,  18).  At  the  present  day  is  shown  a  cavern 
called  tlir  i.ivc  of  Klijah.  u  littif  Ulow  the  Monks' 
Cuvem  already  mentiooed,  and  wlUcb  is  now  a  iIoa> 


caaipafad  villi  tiwl«fTalMir(J«r.zlTl,  10).  Its  great  I  lem  sanclnarj.   Upon  Hm  noitli-waRt  mnnlt  la  aa 

elevation  Is  referT««i!  to  in  Amos  ix,  3.  \  much  leas  '  ancient  establishment  of  Carmditp  monks,  which  or- 
flowin;;  account  of  Cannci  is  nivcn,  liowevcr,  by  many  der,  indeed,  derivwl  its  nann-  from  ttiis  mmiiiUiu. 
tiavi-Ilcr!«  whose  visit  has  lio«'n  lat^-r  in  the  year — to-  See  Cakmki.ites.  The  onler  it  suiid  in  the  trailitions 
ward  th«  end  of  sommer  or  in  autumn — and  who  con- 1  of  tbe  Latin  Chorcb  to  have  originated  with  Elijah 
■eqiNntiy  famA  vwyWn^  parked,  diy,  «id  brown.  |  bimaalf  (St.  Jobn  of  Joma.,  qnotod  in  Mlalln,  ii,  40), 
(See  Harkctt's  lUtitfra.  of  Scripturf,  p.  .VIA  .'VJ')  )  Thf>  tmt  fh>'  i onvt-nt  was  founded  liy  St.  Lonii«,  :ind  itO 
Wf?teni  extremity  of  the  rid(?w — tliiit,  unfortunately,  Frnii.  li  unnin  is  still  shown  by  the  practice  of  unfuit- 
with  which  ordinary  travellers  are  most  familiar,  and  ini^  the  French  flag  on  various  occa.xions.  Edward  I 
fron  wbicb  tboy  take  tbeir  impreaabin*— is  more  bleak  |  of  Eoi^and  waa  a  brother  of  tbe  order,  and  one  of  ita 
than  the  anatwni.  Ita  tidea  an  aleep  and  roeky,  scant*  |  moat  fldftona  genarab  waa  SinioR  Stota  of  Km^ 
Hy  rr^vpred  with  dwarf  ^^^!t^s  and  aromatic  herbs,    the  aztncts  in  Wilson's  Hihif  IjvuLi,  ii,  2lfi;  ffir  the 


and  having  only  a  few  ncattore«l  trees  hero  and  there 
Ib  tbe  glens  (Crrtc^nl  and  Ctrm,  i,  W  eq.). 

Tbe  atractora  of  Cannel  ia  bi  tbe  main  tbe  Juia  fbr- 
tMdoa  («ppv  oolite),  wUeb  la  prevalent  In  tbe  centra 

of  Western  Palestine — a  soft  white  linx  ^ti  tio.  with 
Dodolea  and  veins  of  Hint.  As  u-^ual  in  limestone  for- 
natioos,  it  a^iound-t  in  caves  ("  more  than  2000" — Mi»- 


cunvent  and  the  singular  legends  connecting  Mount 
Cannel  with  tlie  Virgin  Mary  and  our  Lord,  see  Mis- 
lin,  47-50).  2y  Napoleon  it  waa  need  aa  a  boapital 
during  the  siege  (Mf  Acre,  and  after  bla  retreat  waa  da> 

Htroyed  liy  the  .\ralis.  At  the  time  of  Irby  and  5Ian- 
;;les"s  visit  (ISIT)  only  one  friar  remained  there  (Irhy, 
)>.  '°>o).    The  old  convent  was  destroyed  by  AbdaOail 


liBfii,  4[|Q^  often  of  great  lengtb,  and  astmnely  tortoe  1  Fkaba,  wlu>  oonvartad  tbe  materials  to  liis  own  «m; 
See  Catk.  At  Ikn  wwft  aad  am  fbsnd  dialk  I  bnt  it  baa  of  late  yaars  been  rebaflt  on  a  somewbafc 

im|iosiiiu  ale  liy  the  aid  of  contributions  from  Eu- 
ro{)e.  (  arniel  is  known  by  the  name  ot  Jebel  Kumwl 
in  .\nibian  writers.  At  ]ir<>sent  it  seems  to  be  called 
by  the  Arabs  Jebel  Mar  E/t/at,  from  the  convent  of 
Ellas  near  its  northern  end.  (.Sec  generally  I'hil.  a 
S.  Trinitate,  Oriental.  I{ei§ebe»rhrrit,.  iil,  1,  p.  l.jO  i-q. ; 
Kekod,  Palmtt.  p.  32  sq. ;  ilamesvcld,  i,  349  ;  .S  im- 
bert,  Jbise,  Ui,  206 ;  Itobinson,  /7MmrrAef,-iii,  IfiO,  1^9 ; 
Thomson,  Lmd  and  Book,  i,  493;  Porter,  Ilun<{bt>ok 
for  Sjfria,  p.  871 ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Itrael,  p.  496.) 

2.  (Sept.  Xrp;iiX  in  Josh.,  o  Kop^i/jXof  in  Sam.  and 
Chron.)  A  town  in  the  mountainous  lountry  of.Iu- 
dab  (Josb.  zv,  65),  tbe  residence  of  Mahal  (1  Sam. 
xxT,  S,  fi,  7,  40),  and  tbe  natlvo  flaee  of  DaTid'a  fls> 
vorite  wife,  ".\l>igail  the  ('amiplitess"  (1  .Sain,  xxvil, 
8 ;  1  Chron.  iii,  1).  This  was  doubtless  the  Carmel  at 
whldi  8attl  aet  np  n  **plae^*  (Ti,  aloMl;  eoniMra  % 
Sam.  xviii,  18,  "  Alwalom's  place,"  where  the  same 
word  is  used)  afl*r  his  victory  over  Amulek  (\  Sam. 
XV,  12).  TWs  Carmel,  and  not  the  northern  mount, 
roost  also  bare  been  tlM  spot  at  which  king  Uasiab 
of  EUgah  to  wiiiddiqron  1b«iid,aeeMis>  I  ba^b  vineyards  (S  Chron  zzfl,!^^  In  tha  tine 
Bn,  li,  64,  65.  The  whole  ridjje  of  Carmel  Is  deeply 
furrowed  with  rocky  ravines,  filleil  with  such  dense 
jani^le  as  scarcely  to  Ix?  penetrable.  Here  jackals, 
wolvea,  bjreoaa,  and  wQd  swine  make  tbebr  lain,  and 
WDodeodca  find  eseaHant  oover;  wbOe  in  tlie  open  ntr> 

est  gUdcs,  partridgps,  qnails,  and  hares  sport  alKWit 
la  tbe  sides  of  the  monnt;iin,  especially  round  the  con- 
fMt  and  overhanging  the  sea,  arc  great  numlters  of 
cavaa  aad  gvoCtoea,  fignned  partly  by  natnia  aad  par(> 
1y  liT  art  and  fndnatiy  In  tlie  aofl  caleareooe  roek. 
Cirni'"!  ,it  r.H''  ftoriod  swnrniod  with  monks  and  her- 
mit*, who  bunruwe<l  in  tbe^c  comfortless  dens.  Cu- 
rious traditions  cling  to  some  of  them,  in  part  eon* 
iruseJ  by  tbe  Greek  inscriptions  aad  names  that  may 
sllll  be  traced  opon  dieir  walls.  Oneof  tbem  la  called 
the  "  ( 'ave  of  the  S<ms  of  the  Proplifts."  and  is  saiil  to 
be  tbat  in  wbicb  tbe  pious  Obadiah  hid  the  prophets  1  heaps  of  rubbish  and  hewn  stones.    In  the  centre  of 

I  JaailMl  ^  Kii^  acvtt^  t  tiM  Tallaj  ii  a  laisi  artitdal  laMfvofr,  rappM 


and  tertiar}-  breccia  formaiaf  UrNgMMWls  of  chalk  and 
diot  (Ku-«4.;i^>r,  in  Kitter,  ErtH,  xy\,  712).  On  the 
oortlw«ast  of  the  mount,  beyond  the  Nahr  cl-Mokatta, 
piirtonir  rocks  appear,  breaking  through  the  deposited 
■tata,  and  fbrming  the  beginning  of  the  basalt  forma- 
tfoB  whii  h  runs  throu;;h  the  plain  of  Esdrseloii  fn  Ta- 
bor and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Kitter,  »6.).  The  rouml 
stones  known  by  the  names  of  "  Lapldea  Jndaici"  and 
"EUjab's  melons"  are  tbe  hodiea  known  to  geologists 
as  »*  g«odes."  Tbeir  exterior  la  cbert  or'  flint  of  a 
l:.:hti-h  brown  color;  tbe  interior  is  hollow,  and  lined 
with  crystiils  of-qtiartz  or  chalcedony.  They  are  of 
the  fonn.  and  often  tbe  rise,  of  dm  large  water-melons 
of  the  EasL  Formerly  they  were  easily  obtained,  but 
are  now  very  rarely  found  (Swtxen.  ii,  184;  Par- 
kin'.ns  or'juur  i:.mwiu.  i,  .S22,  451).  The  "olives" 
are  more  common.  They  are  tbe  fbiail  spinea  of  a 
Uad  aCad^aa  (CSdbrw  glamdifeni)  ftaqaent  fa  fhaia 
strata,  and  In  size  and  shopo  arc  exactly  like  the  fruit 
(Parkinson,  iii,  4.'i).  The  "apples"  are  proliably  the 
ilMlls  of  the  eidarit  itself.  For  the  legend  of  the  origin 
•f  thaea  "frnita,"  and  tbe  position  of  the  "field "  or 


of  Ensebins  and  Jerome  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
garri»<m  ((htomfut.  s.  v.  Kfip/ifjAoi".  Carmelns).  Tbe 
place  appnai^  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades,  having  l>een 
held  by  king  Analricb  against  Saladin  in  U72  f  WU- 
llani  of  Tjrre,  D»  JMb  Saero,  80;  in  GMs  Dn  per 
Frameof,  p.  W.'!).  The  niins  of  the  town,  now  Kur- 
mu/,  still  remain  at  ten  miles  l>elow  Hebron,  in  a 
slightly  south-east  direction,  close  to  those  of  Main 
(Maon),  Zif  (Zipb),  aad  other  pUoaa  named  with  Caiw 
met  to  Joab.  xt,  66.  They  are  deaeribed  both  by  Rolv 
inson  A"?.*,  ii,  lO.*")  tjni  ;  nib.  Sarr.  184.1.  p.  m)  and 
by  Van  de  Velde  (A'nrmffrr,  ii,  77-79\  and  appear  to 
\)e  of  great  extent.  They  lie  around  the  semicircular 
bead  aad  aloag  the  shelVmg  sidea  of  a  little  vallay, 
which  la  dint  in  by  mgced  llnealoae  rocks.  The 
hntisos  ore  all  in  ruins,  ami  tlu'ir  sites  ore  coverc<l  with 
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fountain  aninnp  the  neighboring  roclu.  Tlii-  is  ;nen- 
tioDed  in  the  account  of  king  Amalrich's  occu|>ution 
of  Um  place,  and  now  gives  the  name  of  Katr  ^Bir- 
faft  to  •  mined  caatle  of  grent  strenKtb,  situated  w«a(- 
ward  of  the  reeenroir,  on  high  gruuml,  the  nioBt  re- 
markaMc  ohjcct  in  the  place.  Its  ^vall^  .ire  ten  fwt 
thick ;  their  sloping  baaement  and  t>evelletl  masonry 
are  evidently  of  Jewiah  orii^  probably  the  work  of 
Herod.  The  interior  was  remodelled,  and  the  upper 
part  rebnilt  by  the  Saracens.  Beside  it  are  the  ruins 
of  a  ma<«ivo  munil  tower.  Around  und  uniong  the 
ruins  of  the  locality  are  the  foundations  of  several  old 
churches,  showfag  fhst  the  town  had  at  one  period  a 
lar^o  ('hri!4tiBn  popnUldon.  (See  Scetzen,  Rem,  Ui,  8, 
9 ;  I'urter,  Uandbook^  JSjfria,  p.  61 ;  bcbwus,  Pa- 

Car'melite  f  Ileb.  JEarMtT,  ••bra),  the  designa- 
tion of  Nabal  (Sept.  Kapft^fiMCt  1  Sam.  xxrii,  8 ;  xxx, 
5;  2  Sam.  U,  2)  and  bis  wife  AMgail  (Sept.  TLa^ftti^ia, 
A.V.  "CarmelitcM,"  ?  Sam  iii,  ."S;  1  Chrnn.  iii,  1); 
as  also  of  one  of  David  »  wurriorr*,  lloznii  (  Si  pt.  k<ip- 
/(;)\ioi',  2  Sam.  xxiii,  36)  or  Hczm  (.Si  ].t.  K(i(7(w("e,  1 
Cliron.  xi,  37);  doubtlaM  aa  being  inhabitants  of  Cah- 
KBL  (q.  T.)  in  Jodah  (Jodi.  zr,  fiS). 

Carmelites,  the  mmmma  mitt  «r  '*8t  Mary  of 
Moont  Carmel."  It  was  fcaiwM  as  an  assocUtion  of 
hamilta  hjr  Berthotdf  eoant<ifLiinn};o<>,  aiiout  1166,  on 

Mount  f'anm  l,  and  received  its  tlrht  i  ul  in  1209  from 
Albert,  patriurch  of  Jerusalem,  to  mLosi^  diocese  Mount 
Carmel  l>el«nge(l,  which  rule  was  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Honorins  III  in  1224.  The  rule  wis  founded  on  that  of 
St.  Basil,  and  enjoined  that  tlie  prior  be  elected  unani- 
mou.«l\-  or  hy  majoritv  ;  to  have  plarpsn  in  (ii'sert-H.  Hep- 
arate  cell»,  common  refectory';  all  to  remain  in  their 
Mtb  meditating  by  day  and  night,  excepting  vbMi  at 
fit  hours,  in  church,  etc ;  to  haT*  all  tilings  common ; 
no  flesh  allowed  save  to  the  sick ;  fast  from  Holyrood 

to  Easter  t'vi.T\'  day  «'X(  »'|it  to  tlu'  su  k  ;  to  o^>^(•rve 
chastity,  to  labor,  and  to  keep  silence  from  after  t'om- 
fUwtOl  Prime.  The  habit  was  at  fl«Bl  white,  as  well 
as  the  mantle,  of  which  the  bottom  was  laced  thick 
wHh  yellow  Iwindf",  an  ornament  suppressed  by  llono- 
riu'<  IV.  Thi'V  then  afiumed  the  rol»e  of  thr  Minims, 
and  a  white  mantle.  The  Carmelites  were  also  luown 

bernuso  of  the  barred  Atv9^  of  lilack  and  whit«>  \v  liich  the 
Snraccnn,  when  they  took  posses.'-ion  of  the  ICavt,  com- 
pelled them  to  wear,  in»tcad  of  the  white  dresfi.  w  hite 
being  with  them  a  mark  of  distinction.  They  came  to 
Bnrapa  In  128S,  and  hid  seven  astAUsbnents  in  Eng> 
land.  The  fir^t  General  Chapter  was  held  in  1245  In 
England,  after  which,  through  the  activity  of  their 
genend,  Simon  Stock,  and  the  protection  of  Inntx  ent 
IV,  they  spread  with  great  rapklily.  From  Innooeat 
lY  Oey  veealTed,  In  1247,  a  new  nde,  widdi  was  bet> 

tut  Bnited  for  tlirir  new  sittKifinn,  nnd  which  rlacped 
tfaeni  among  the  mendicant  orders.  Instigated  l>y  tiio 
desire  to  excel  their  rivals,  they  invented  the  ^ixt 
absud  legends.  They  pretended  that  the  pro^et 
BIQah  bad  been  tiie  ftmnder  of  their  ofder  and  the  Vir> 
gin  >far}'  a  member,  wherefore  they  called  themselves 
Fratrtf  UeaUe  J/oria  dt  Monte  Carmeio.    The  succes- 


Mantiia,  wm^  the  most  successful.  Thomas  hiin<clf 
(a  celebrated  penitentiary-  in  France  and  in  the  Netii- 
eriaads)  was  burned  in  Rome  as  a  heretic,  but  bb 
congregation  soon  extended  widely,  and  received  the 
privilene  of  electing  a  vicar  >.'encral.  I'opo  Eunenius 
IV  mitigated  the  rule  of  Iniioient  IV  in  M;-il,  and  t  n- 
deavored  to  unite  all  the  Carmelites,  exc«>t  the  Ccn- 
gregation  of  Muutaa,  «■  this  mitignted  tA  as  a  new 
tiasia.  For  the  same  paipoas^  the  general  received 
from  Pius  II,  in  14S9,  the  aatiiority  to  proceed  with 
rej^ard  to  fju*t-<lay.H  uccortling  to  their  own  judgment. 
In  1462,  general  John  Soreth  tried  to  introduce  a  great* 
erstridnasaar  the  rule  into  tha  whole  order.  His  plans 
were  approved  by  Pope  Paul  II,  but  the  author  was 
poisoned  by  discontented  monks  in  1-171.  The  same 
Soreth  establhfhed,  in  1452,  the  first  convent  of  Car- 
melite nuns.  In  14TC  Sixtus  IV  esUblished  the  Ter- 
tiariaaa  of  tba  order.  They  rserfrad  a  ndo  in  1888, 
which  was  reformed  in  lfi78. 

The  iJitcakraU-  Camieiiteg  received  their  name 
from  going  lutrefooted,  and  took  their  rise  in  the  16tlt 
century.  They  profinaed  the  order  as  reformed  bgr 
Tberssa  of  ATila,  in  Spain,  who,  desiring  a  sCrlctw 
rule  than  tliat  which  the  Carmelite.*  (fjirther  niiti^^ated 
l>y  Eugenius  IV  in  1431)  afforded,  about  15ti2  ej^tab* 
lished  a  new  house  at  Avila  under lur  reformed  rule; 
and  in  1677  tba  Discalceata  wan  asaatpted  from  tbo 
jurisdiction  oftiie  MMgated  CarmellbBa.  Tbey  wm 
divided  into  two  di;<tini  t  Inidies,  those  of  Spain,  who 
were  com^Msed  of  ^i\  provinces  under  one  general,  be- 
ing the  strictest.  The  others  bad  seventeen  provinces 
in  France,  Italy,  Poland,  Germany,  Persia,  etc.  It  is 
a  rale  with  them  that  in  every  province  there  shall  bo 
a  licnnitagc  attached  to  some  one  nionasterc,  in  which 
hennitage  shall  be  not  more  than  twenty  monki>,  who 
after  three  weeks  return  to  the  monastery,  and  arc  re- 
placed by  twenty'  other  monks.  Their  manner  of  lifs 
is  very  austere  (Landon,  Eecl.  LHcdonarg,  s.  v.). 


sion  of  the  gMMnil  of  the  order,  according  to  their 
historians,  iiai  nawr  been  intaimpted  since  the  pmnh- 
at  BUJah.  They  wore  dnly  castlgatod  and  rldietued 

for  such  pretensions  by  the  Jesuit*,  and  particularly 
by  the  learned  Uollandist  I'apcbroch.  Still  the  Church 
Borer  decided  against  them;  Pope  Innocent  IV  im- 
poood  silonco  on  both  partiea,  and  the  fliblos  of  the 
(SmndHm  can  bo  read  in  their  liturgical  books  to  this 
day. 

The  great  schism  of  the  Mth  century  split  al«o  the 
order  of  the  Carmelites,  and  completed  their  oorrop- 
tfam  and  disorganization.  Several  attempts  at  a  ref- 
ro  made,  of  which  that  of  Thomas  Con« 
ilatdthefcoadatkaof  thoOoogrftgsrtoB  of 


The  Spanish  conpregation  has  become  nearly  extinct 
in  consequence  of  the  sup[ircssion  of  all  the  monastic 
orders  in  Spain.  In  1^43  no  more  than  fourteen  «»■ 
▼OBta  hekmgiag  to  it  were  left  in  Sooth  Amoriea. 
Thoir  pnesrafeor  geneml  Hvod  In  fho  gonan]  bonso  of 
the  Italian  congregation  in  Honie.  At  the  same  date 
I  the  Italian  congreKation  counted  63  convents,  with 
alwut 900 members,  in  Italy,  France,  Belj:iuni.  Holland, 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Irslaad,  Poland,  and  Turkey.  The 
MitiKatod  or  Caleeate  Carmelites  hsd  convents  in  Ita- 
ly, Austria,  Bavaria.  In  land,  and  Poland,  with  about 
GOO  members.  In  IHOd  the  Carmelite  monks  altogeth- 
er nunil>ered  125  houses  in  Italy;  12  in  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium ;  12  in  France,  8  in  Ireland,  22  in 
Eastern  Enropo  (Poland,  OalUda,  Rossia,  BongaiyX 
6  in  Alia,  17  in  Masioa  and  floirth  Amnka,  Mri  a  ftfv 
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ia  Spain.  The  nnmt><>r  nf  menibers  wu  estimted  at 
•bout  4000.  Since  then  the  nunjlwr  has  been  ndaced 
by  the  aoppreMion  of  a  numl>cr  of  conveotfl  in  Italy. 
Tlw  Cundile  ouiw  of  the  reform  of  Thonsa  had,  in 
IMS,  about  M  iMnnw  in  Italy,  Pmbca,  B«l«laiii,  EQg< 
Uod,  IreUiid,  H  ivarin,  IVussia,  Aii-trin,  Poland,  Noith 
America  (at  Baltiniori-),  South  Anieriia.  .in<l  India:  60 
if  these  convents  were  in  France.  In  lH)iO,  S]iain  and 
Portugal  had  16  bootea;  lUdy,  19;  Frimce,  71 ;  G«r- 
■uniT,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  28;  Gnat  IMtala  Md 
Irr-l.uvl.  1.') :  P^lanil,  8;  America,  7  :  Ama,!;  altOgetb- 
er,  IC"  bouscn,  with  about  8200  memlK-n*. 

A  congregation  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  waa 
fiwaded  ia  Fiance  in  1708.  Ita  aomban  ara  not 
oUigad  to  enter  a  eonrcnt,  bat  can  paaa  thair  noritlate 
in  the  world.  Thf-v  hav<'  many  in^tituti'ins  in  Fr.inr<«, 
prindpally  devoted  to  teaching  and  the  nursing  of  the 
■iek,  and  bare  aooa  a  yaar  •  gnat  gathering  at  At- 
Fuches  for  the  porpoaa  vtm  COWMII  qiiiitiial  ntnoL 
There  is  also  a  congregation  of  Camlitaa  tn  tiia  arcib- 
dio  i-.-  ..f  New  Orleans,  U.  S.,  who  teach  four  schooU. 
—Manning,  Life  of  St.  Teresa  (Ix>nd.  I'-fi'O,  p.  ini  sq. ; 
Fehr,  Getckiciue  tier  Monrkmrrdtn,  i,  :iot>;  ii,  341;  /*. 
Karl  goaa  hmL  Akg$,  JWMac*  dsr  JUn^  (Batiabon, 

On'm^tata  (1  Bam;  szvil,  8;  1  Chroii.  Ill,  l). 

8wCaB]tEr.TTF.. 

Car'mi  (Heb.  Karmi',  ^^^3,  vimtdmm;  other- 
viae  moble:  Sept.  Xapfii,  but  Xapfui  In  Ezod.  vi,  14), 
the  n  inie  of  three  men. 

1.  The  last  named  of  the  four  sona  of  Retilwn  (Gen. 
slvi^  9;  Exod.  vi,  14).  B.0. 1872.  His  dcscendauta 
Iran  called  after  him  CARxms  (Nam.  xxvi,  6). 

2.  A  son  of  Ilerron  (Judah's  grandM>n),  and  father 
pf  Hur  (1  Chron.  iv,  2);  elsewhtTP  called  CaLW  ^ 
m)  or  CuKLOBAi  (ii,  9).    B.C.  post  1H66. 

3.  The  acm  of  Zimri  or  Zabdi,  and  father  of  the  trai- 
tor Achan  (Josb.  vU,  1 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  7).  B.C.  ante 
IS18.  Some  have  erroneously  identified  him  with  the 
prerelini; :  but  the  names  in  1  Chron.  iv,  2,  are  evi- 
dentlj  in  dixact  aoooaision  of  father  and  aon  from  Jo- 


Car'inita  (Heb.  Carmi",  ^rs-i?  for  ■'Tr^?.  Sept 
Z^npiO,  tlM  patraqmic  of  the  deacaadanta  of  tba  Baa- 
huSlm  Carad  (Norn.  xzyI,  6). 

Camahan,  Jaxrs,  D.D.,  president  of  I*rinceton 
CoO«ge,  waa  bum  Nov.  15, 177&,  in  Comberland  oouo- 
ly,  Pa.    In  November,  1798,  he  entered  the  Junior 
elaai  in  the  collfpe  of  New  .Jersey,  and  received  tlie 
tot  degree  in  the  arts  in  September,  1800.    He  read 
aaolagy  mdar  John  M'MUlan,  D.D.,  in  Waatem 
PsnnsylTanii.    Tn  1801  ha  ntvned  to  Princeton  as 
tutor,  and  r(•-'i^^led  his  totonhiptn  the  fiill  of  1803. 
He  WSJ  lirfHMMi  hy  the*  presbytfrj'  of  New  lirun^wick  at 
fiaskenridge  in  April,  18(H,  and  preached  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Hackcttatown,  Oxftird,  and  KaewltOB.  Janoary 
6, 1805,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  united  churches 
of  White*t>orounh  and  I'tica,  N.  Y.    In  I-'olinmry, 
1^14,  he  mo%'ed  for  hi*  healtli  to  (iPorj;otnwn,  I).  C, 
and  opened  a  acbool,  taacbing  there  for  nine  years, 
b  May,  1829^  ba  ma  choaaa  pmUout  of  the  college 
of  New  Jersey,  was  inaUi^Jrated  on  tho  .'tli  of  Anfjusf, 
li^,  and,  after  a  8er\-ice  of  thirty  y<'ar>.  n  xijjuid  in 
1863,  and  hla  connection  with  the  college  waa  dia- 
Mlvad  June,  186i.   He  was  ba  diflTerent  capacitiaa  coo- 
Mcted  iridi  fba  eollage  tar  tUrt^'-five  years,  via.  two 
jaaa  as  a  stud'  nt,  two  «•>  n  tutor,  and  tliirty^ne  as 
It.    "  Hi*  character  wa.H  ili^tinguishod  by  mild- 
joined  to  flrmneas  and  vif^r;  his  learning  wa.<i 
Ua  practical  abiti^in  tba  otdinaty  af- 
Mn  of  Bft  axeeadfaigly  acuta.   Hb  laban  w«n  very 

Qsefnl  in  cvfr^-  dfpartninnt  of  artivity — an  a  man,  a 
Christian  cierto'man,  tho  head  of  a  ini)«it  iniport.iiit 

and  an  efficient  co-operator  in 
of  benevolaat  anteipciie."  Ua 


died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  2, 1859.— AW  rorkM" 
tervtr ;  Wilxon,  Pre»b.  Alaumae,  1860,  p.  68. 

Car'naim  (Kapvaiv  v.  r.  Kapvtiv,  Vulg.  Cmna- 
im),  a  large  and  fortified  city  in  tbe  country  eaat  of 
Jordan— ■*  the  land  of  Galaad'*— oootainlng  a  **taoii. 
pie"  (ro  Ttfttvoi  Iv  K  ).  It  was  besieged  and  tak»n 
i>y  Judos  Maccab»u9  (1  Mace,  v,  26,  43,  44").  I'nder 
the  name  of  C'armox  (ro  Kapviop)  the  siinn-  "octBlw 
nnoa  la  nlated  in  i  Mace,  zii,  21,  26,  the  temple  beias 
odled  fha  Ataboatbioii  (t6  'ArapyarHov).  Tbia 
enabica  ua  to  Identify  Ik  witb  AMiTB»OTH»K*BKAnt 
(q.v.). 

•  Ckmd  (oapKucof),  fleshly,  flenraal.  WIdked  or 

un<  «nvcrt«!d  men  are 'represented  a:-  uiuli  r  the  (load* 
nation  of  a  "carnal  mind,  which  is  euaiity  againat 
G<hI,"  and  which  miUt  tMM  la  death  (Rom.  viii,  6,  7). 
Worldly  ei^ymanta  an  eanaal,  beoMMa  tbay  on^ 
mlflJatar  to  the  wanta  and  deaires  of  the  animal  part  of 
man  (Horn,  xv,  27;  1  C'lr.  i.\.  11).  The  ceremonial 
parts  of  the  Mo.^aic  di.ipen.-vation  were  carnal ;  they  re- 
lated immediatelv  to  the  bofitO  of  men  and  l>casts 
(Heb.  vti,  16;  iz,'lO).  The  WM^oiia  of  a  ChmUan'a 
warfare  are  not  carnal ;  they  a«a  not  «f  hoaaa  or^n, 
nor  are  they  directed  by  fanaMB  wUflOl  (S  Car.  Z,4)ii 
— Caimet.   See  Flksb. 

CaziMllan.  SeeSasmoa. 

Cameaecchi,  Pirtko,  an  Itilian  reformer  and 
martyr  of  the  16th  century,  waa  bom  In  Florence,  of  a 
good  family.  Hb  edocatioa  and  cnlton  gained  hfan 
the  esteem  of  the  liest  scholars  of  the  time,  fnch  ao 
.Sadoletu.s  and  IJemljo.  lie  bccjime  !<e<  retary  and  pro- 
tbonotary  to  Pope  Clement  VI I,  and  had  !><>  nmch  in- 
fluence that  it  waa  aaid  "  tbe  Cburcb  waa  governed  by 
Cameaeedd  rather  than  fay  Clament.**   At  Naplaa  ha 

iml)il)od  the  Reformed  doctrine  from  Valdes  (•]. 
and  in  1546  he  was  accused  a.<*  a  heretic  and  cited  to 
Rome.  Thnmtth  the  4mr  of  Paul  iV  he  escaped,  but 
•ooght  aalbty  in  nanea,  trbera  be  ranained  at  tba 
court  of  Henry  TT  nntll  IMS,  when  he  thought  he 
might  return  to  Italy,  and  fofik  u|)his  aUndc  at  Padua, 
In  1557  ho  waA  summoned  to  Koine ;  but,  failing  to 
appear,  he  was  excommunicated  aa  a  heretic,  April  6^ 
1559.  Pin*  IV,  ooblaaooaHioa,  removed  tbe  aentenea 
of  excommanlcation,  without  any  feeantatloD  on  the 
part  of  C.irnefioi  I  hi.  When  I'iuH  V  l>ecanio  pope, 
Camcsecchi  api)rehended  danger,  and  took  refuge  witb 
Cosmo,  grand-duke  of  Tiucany,  who  baaely  surrendemd 
him  on  a  demand  in  tbe  pope'a  own  wridQg.  Ea  wm 
tried  by  tbe  Inquisition,  adhered  tteadlkatly  to  IIm 
faith,  and  whs  conilemned.  On  Oi't.  3, 1567, ba  VW 
beheaded,  and  bis  body  afterward  was  consumed. — 
M'Crie,  JB^hnnotiM  «a  Half,  ehap.  ▼  (aad  aotboiitiaa 
then  given). 

Caniiola.    See  C.miixthia. 

Car'nion  (2  Mace,  xii,  21,  26).   See  Cabmaix. 

CttnlTal.  a  period  of  feitivlty  hi  Roman  ChthoUe 

countries,  Iteginnlng  on  the  day  after  the  Kpiphany ,  and 
endinj^  at  the  commencement  of  l.,ont,  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day, recembling  the  Lu|*rcalLi  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Yole-feaata  of  the  Saxona.  Some  derive  tbe  word 
from  tan  (mmw),  flesh,  and  voii,  to  Ud  adiea,  i.  q. 

fitrfirfn  tn  flifh  ;  others  from  the  Italian  mrr\r ,  fle.«h, 
and  avalliirt,  to  swallow.  In  niedi.Tval  I>iitin  it  is 
called  camtlertimrn,  ntmuprivium.  The  Camiral  owes 
ita  origin  to  tbe  pagan  fbatiTala,  and  piooa  Roman 
Catholica  thenuelvea  have  teatifled  tiidr  aenae  of  the 

scandal  which  thi'<  srason  occasions.  In  Rome  the 
Carnival  i.n  observe<l  witb  revelry,  masquerades,  t»yi.<ts, 
and  grotesque  processions.  Tlie  Greeks  have  a  simi- 
lar period,  which  thev  call  'AwtfxP*MCt  Apoereot;  it 
comprebeiida  Aa  weak  preceding  their  Lent,  during 
whirh,  M  ^lariaMB  aoys,  "  unus^iM^  pro  fitruUate 
sun,  l,i<if<  f  t  npipari  emvivntur."  A  good  account  of 
the  Unman  Carnival  is  given  in  Appleton's  Cydnptrdia, 
iii,4i7.  See  alao  Nicolai,  Cmmmd.  d»  JiUm  Baoci«m» 
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Jtorum  (Helmrt.  1679,  4to) ;  Zeuner,  Bar.rhantH'a  Chiii- 
lianorum  (.Jena,  IG'jy,  4U));  Landuu,  Ikci.  Did.  a.  v. 

Carob.    See  Husk. 

Carol,  a  hymn  sunn  by  the  people  at  Christmas. 
"The  Chrirtinas  carol  may  be  tracetl  to  the  primitive 
Church.  Tertulllan  {<nirrr$,  (jmtU.  Sit)  wtateit  that  at 
their  feasts  it  was  customary  for  the  Christians  to 
place  in  the  middle  such  as  were  able  to  sing,  and  call 
upon  them  to  praiM  God  in  a  hymn,  either  out  of  the 
Scriptures  or  of  their  own  invention.  Durand  also 
informs  us  (Rel.  vi,  86,  9)  that  it  was  usual  for  the 
bishops  on  Christmas  day  to  make  sport,  and  even  to 
sinR  with  their  clergy ;  and  this  Custom  was  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Gloria  in  rxctltis  of  the  an^cels,  as  we  learn 
from  Jeremy  Taylor — "  These  blesse«l  choristers  had 
aun^  their  Christmas  carol,  and  taught  the  Church  a 
hymn  to  put  into  her  offices  forever,  on  the  anniversa- 
ry of  this  festivity."  For  the  popular  carols  of  Enj;- 
land,  see  Brand,  Popular  Antiquiiiet,  i,  262  sq. ;  Cham- 
bers. Book  of  Dnyji,  ii.  747  sq. — Eadie,  Errlrs.  [Hrtitm- 
ary,  s.  v.  ;  Sandys,  Christmas  CaroU,  .incirni and  Afod- 
em  (Lond.  1833,  8vo).    Sec  MYxTEKiKa. 

Caroline  Books  (LUri  Carolini  or  Opus  C  iroli- 
mitn),  fttur  Itook.H  written  against  decrees  of  the  second 
Council  of  Nice  on  the  adoration  of  images,  contained 
in  the  Ciipittdare  I'rflirum  of  Charlemagne.  These 
books  were  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  Charle- 
nuigne,  but  their  prcpjiration  has  l>een  ascribed  to  An- 
gilrum,  bishop  of  Metz,  Angillwrt,  and  to  Alcuin. 
Roger  de  Hoveden  directly  names  the  last,  and  the 
most  probable  opinion  is  that  Alcuin  was  the  writer. 
At  all  evi-nts,  they  were  written  before  the  Synod  of 
Frankfort  in  794,  and  were  pul>- 
lished  in  the  name  of  Charlemagne 
during  the  sitting  of  that  council. 
In  the  preface  the  emperor  declares  k  . 
that  he  had  undertaken  the  work  ^  I'l'l'ili'l' 
"Z'Aj  /M'  ei  rrritatin  studio,  cum 
conhibenli/i  reffni  sui  sac^nLitutn." 
Tlie  great  principles  of  these  books 
are  the  following: 

Lib.  II,  c.  21 :  SrtluK  IjfUnr  Deu*  rolen- 
dnx,  ■i.tluji  Mlor&tKluo,  mlitu  filorifican- 
<lu4  e*t,  de  quo  per  l'n>plit>tani  dkitur  : 
"  KxalUlum  ml  Domrn  ejut  tolhui" 
(Pm.  exivlil,  13):  Ciijim  etlani  RanrtU, 
qui  trtuniplMto  dlnliolu  ctim  eo  n-^nanl. 
Dive  qiiiit  virilllercortavcrunt,  lit  nd  Das 
Incolumia  iitatu*  Fcrleair  pt-rvcnln't, 
idvequia  eandrm  ecrli-tilani  uialdiilii  viif. 
fruKliset  intfrrt-KKioiiiliiDi  adjuvare  Doa- 
cuntur,  veoiTallu  I'xIiltH-nda  ert:  iua- 
g)ne4  vem,  itiunl  mi  riiltiira  ct  adora- 
llone  lucliion,  ulrum  in  ba»ilirL'<  prupU-r 
moinoriani  rtnim  (Cfotanim  el  nmampn- 
tuiu  Kint,  ail  etiam  non  oint,  iiiilliiin 
fij.-i  catholic«>  adfi-rro  potorunt  pncju- 
diHiiin:  qiilppp  nitn  ad  pcrnpfmla  O"*- 
tre  snlnlls  niyHt<-ria  nullum  p<>nituii  of- 
ficiiini  luilwre  D<><>cantur.  Lib  ill,  c.  Itf : 
Nam  dum  ncm  nihil  In  ImaglDlbus  i>per- 

nnmiis  pnetcr  adnratinDctn,  qnippe  qui  in  hanillci*  8anctn. 
mm  Imai^ne*  nnn  ad  Mlornndum,  ^il  ad  rocmorinni  riTum 
p>*tanim  ft  renn*tnieni  pari*-tuni  habere  prnnilliinu* :  Ull 
Trro  pcno  nninein  mm  rriMinlilall*  rjtrm  In  iniafrfnlbnii  colliv 
cent;  reKtat.  ut  no*  Sanrto«  in  eonim  rorporibus  rel  potiu.i 
re1ii|ull«  ri>r|Kcuni,  veil  rlinm  vmiiiinfntis  vetirremur,  Ju.Tia 
•nli<|Uoruni  pntnini  tradlil<>D<-in  :  illl  vvro  pari*  Ip<  et  labnlnR 
ad<ir:int<>«  lu  t^o  re  arbitn^ntur  inH(mum  fidei  bnberp  emrJu- 
nK-nluin,  oo  qiiofi  nppiltiiiK  ninl  fnbj.-cll  plrtnnim.  Nam  «-l«l 
ft  d<>rtii>  quibu*<|iift  \itarl  p<>>-#!t  hoc,  cjucxl  Itii  in  adorandis 
imatriiiibun  i-Xi'm-nt,  qui  vldfllrcl  non  quid  fint,  wd  quid 
inniiatit  ^-rnprnntiir,  Inil<>rti4i  Inmrn  qiilhucqne  urandnluni  ^e- 
nerant,  qui  nihil  aliud  in  his  pneter  Id  quud  vident  veoe- 
ranlur  ot  adoranl. 

The  Caroline  lionks  were  firat  printed  by  Jean  du 
Tillet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  under  the  assumed  nsme  of 
Eriphiluo.  or  Eliaa  I'hilyra  (Paris,  Hvo),  at  Co- 
logne in  1555;  by  (ioldastus,  160M;  and  in  his  C'nsti- 
fifitinn.  Imperial,  torn,  i ;  and,  lastly,  by  Heumannus  at 
Hanover  (1731.  J*vo>,  under  the  title  Atiffusti  CrmrilH 
A'ifww  Sfcundi  Crnrum. — Palmer,  Trrnt.  on  the  Church, 
pt.  iv,  ch.  X,  §  4 ;  Bergier,  Diet,  de  TTuoloffit,  ».  Jm- 


offt;  Oieseler,  Church  Uisiory,  per.  iii,  §  12;  Hcrzog, 
Itrul-KnryUwp-ulir,  vii,  429  ;  Laudon,  Eccks.  Diet.  s.  v. 
See  Imaoe-wousiup. 

Carolostadt.    See  Cablbtadt. 

Carpenter,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of 
the  lleb.  tS~n,  charash'  (2  Sam.  v,  11 ;  1  Chron.  xiv, 
1 ;  Isa.  xliv,  13,  etc.),  as  also  of  its  Greek  equivalent 
Ti\Ttnv  (Matt,  xiii,  55 ;  Mark  vi,  3 ;  1  E»dr.  v,  14  ;  Ec- 
clus.  xxxviii,  27,  etc.),  a  general  name,  a{iplicable  to 
an  artiticer  in  stone,  iron,  or  copiH-r,  as  well  as  in 
woo<l.  See  Artificer.  The  Hebrews,  at  a  very 
early  period,  apiiear  to  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  these  arts  (Exod.  xxxv,  30  35).  See  Akt. 
Of  their  works,  however,  we  have  no  existing  remains ; 
but  by  a  reference  to  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  the 
country  where  their  proficiency  was  acquired,  we  may 
obtain  a  satisfactory  notion  of  their  general  character. 
See  IlANUic'RArr.  Tools  of  various  kinds  used  in 
car])«ntry,  as  axes,  hammers,  saws,  planes,  chisels, 
and  centre-bits,  are  represented  on  the  ancient  mon- 
uments, and  to  mo<it  of  them  we  find  allutiions  in 
Scripture  (1  .Sam.  xiii,  19,  20 ;  Judg.  iv,  21 ;  Isa.  x,  15 ; 
xliv,  13).  There  api)ears  but  little  difference  between 
these  implements*  and  those  of  our  time.  Sec  Ti  bser. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  were  ac<]uainted  with  the  art 
of  veneering :  this  proves  that  they  knew  the  use  of 
glue.  They  had  chairs  and  couches  of  very  graceful 
form  (comp.  Gen.  xliii.  33;  1  Sam.  iv,  18).  Among 
the  works  of  the  Egyptian  artists  are  found  tables,  bu- 
reaus, wardrobes,  and  coffers;  several  of  the  latter, 
probably  designed  for  jewel-cases,  rival  in  beauty  the 
ca»kets  of  gold  and  silver.    See  MtcUAXic. 


Modem  Oriental  Wooden  Lock-maker. 

Carpenter,  Charles  W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  l)om  in  New  York,  Dec.  16,  1792,  where 

j  Ills  parents  were  memliers  of  the  John  Street  Church. 
He  entered  Columbia  Collet'c,  but  was  compelled  by 

I  ill  health  to  quit  Itefore  graduation.  He  was  convert- 
ed in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  was  licensed  by  Free- 
born Garret«on  to  preach  in  1812.  He  entered  the 
itinerant  ministrj'  in  the  New  York  Conference  in 
1X14,  but  in  1816  he  was  obliged,  by  the  weakness  of 
his  health,  to  go  to  .Savannah,  where  he  was  enga;:ed 
In  business  for  ten  year*.  During  this  time  be  la- 
bored as  a  local  preacher,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1«20,  and  elder  in  JH:'6.  In  1«28  be  returned  to  the 
North,  and  was  readmitted  into  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence, in  which  he  tilled  iiii{Mirtant  np|>nintment8,  a« 
pastor  and  presiding  elder,  until  1850,  when  be  was 
compelled  by  III  health  to  become  supemumerarv. 
He  died  May,  185.'<,  at  Plattekill,  N.  Y.  He  was  of 
very  uniform  character,  good  litermrj'  acquircmenta. 
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loveliness  of  ({itpnsidon.  Af  ft  ainiiter  he  and  afterward  Mcended  to  the  Father  (Irtn.  Eter.  \ 
«M  abl*  and  souiid,  ud  but  iiiflimoe  waa  gmat  and  Tiia  Carpocrstiiinf)  boasted  of  reMmbling  Cbrixt, 
dnaUa.    He  waa  seraial  tiroes  delegate  to  the  Oan-  \  and  «t«i  allowed,  h\  jMitbeticallv  speakinfc,  that  if  any 


eril  Conference,  and  08  preRuIinK  elder  adiiiinis- 
trative  Ult-nt  wa*  remarkuble.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  Xew  York  Conference  for  several  years,  and  in 
•11  poat*  ha  waa  efficient  and  aacccssful.  His  death 
«M  jeyfld*— JffMriM  of  Coi^vmet*,  v,  194 ;  Spra^ue, 
Amalt^  vfi,  QfiSt  fn^tmm^  Lifk  «f  BUuf  Capers, 

Oupentsr,  Ooles,  •  adoiilar  of  tlie  KeOodiat 

Epbeajial  Church,  was  bom  in  Westchester  county, 
K.  March  17,  1704.  His  parents  were  eameat 
Methodbta,  and  bii  waa  carefully  trained  hi  religioo. 
At  «T«ot«en  he  was  eODVvtad,  and  began  at  oooa  to 
fibort  his  young  nelj^bon.  Tn  1809  he  was  admitted 
Wtrid  in  the  New  York  Coiiferetu  e  ;  orflained  ileacon 
la  1811,  and  elder  in  1813.  He  filled  various  inipor- 
iHit  appointments  in  thi  New  Tarit  Gonference  until 
MB;  wliea  tba  Tro/  Coofaaaea  waa  organized,  and 
bt  Rmained  fai  ft.  In  1888  lie  was  appointed  pre^id- 
ine  elder  of  the  Troy  District,  in  which  service  be  la- 
boncd  acceptably  until  hLn  death,  Feb.  17, 1834.  In 
tttct  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience  he  bad  few 
laperion.— Spragne,^«Mi^  ^ri^,  4M;  JAwte  s/CSm- 
y^wMWi,  1834. 

Caxpenter,  Lant,  LL.D.,  an  Englisli  Unitarian 
■iairtv,  WBB  bom  Sept  S,  1780,  at  Kiddaminater,  and  ; 
edaeated  at  NorHiainptott  and  GUsrow.    Tn  1805  he  i 

became  pastor  of  a  T'tiit-'iriaii  (■onj,Te^ntinn  at  Exeter, 
and  in  1817  removed  to  Hrwtol,  where  he  remained  as 
pastor  and  classical  teacher  till  1839,  when,  his  health 
biting,  lie  undertook  a  Continental  tour.  While  going 
in  a  tteam-hoat  from  Naples  to  Leghorn,  he  fell  over- 
board and  wa.s  dniwiied,  in  the  ni^'ht  nf  Afiril  5,  1x40. 
Dr.  Carpenter  was  an  industrious  writer,  ills  pabli* 
cattooB,  faidndlng  jMWtkiimovi  eiiet,  amewted  to  Ibity- 
fimr.    The  more  important  are:  rntroffurdrm  to  the 


person  had  a  purer  soul,  or  despi!«ed  in  a  in"eater  d^. 
gree  the  things  here  below,  he  might  excel  him.  Tbej 
luid  st4itues  and  images  of  Christ  and  hie  apoitlee,  and 
also  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  emi- 
nent men,  whom  they  are  said  to  have  honored  with 
BUperHtitlous  riti  s  in  the  temple  <if  I'lpiphanes  in  Ceph- 
allenia.  Carfx^nites  maintained  the  tranamigtatlon  of 
the  Boul,  which  must  perform  all  to  wUdi  It  waa  4ea> 
tined  before  it  can  obtain  rest.  In  support  of  hi.s  doc- 
trine he  cited  the  words  of  our  I^)ni,  "Verily  thou 
shalt  not  dejkiirt  henee  until  thou  ha>t  paid  the  utter- 
uuMt  farthing."  Those  souls,  bowoTer,  which  aia 
impfawed  with  tha  lanenbMiiee  oftiieir foiw* 

mcr  existenc-c,  are  enahled  tn  defy  tlie  influence  of  the 
spirits  governing  tliis  world,  and,  soaring  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  .Supreme  Ikdng,  finally  reach  a  state 
of  eternal  rest.  In  proof  of  this,  Carpocratea  adduced 
tha  axaaaplea  of  Pythagoras,  Pkto,  and  Aristotia 
among  tlie  heathen,  and  ,Ie-iis  among  the  Jpws.  To 
the  latter  he  aserilwd  extraordinary  strength  of  .^oul, 
which,  animated  by  the  remembrance  of  its  former 
existence  loaied  to  the  highest  flights  of  contempla- 
tion, and  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  HMm  power,  by 
which,  in  working  miracles,  he  set  at  naught  the  spir- 
its of  this  world,  cast  off  the  thraldom  of  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  and  overturned  the  religioil  wUehtUs  god 
ha«l  devised.  Evenr  bomaa  soul  waa  aappoeed  by 
contemplation  capable  of  becoming  equal  in  every  r*. 
spect  with  Jesus  Christ.  The  I'arfwH  rutians  nn^  >fig- 
matizcd  on  account  of  the  consequences  which  they 
drew  from  their  prindples.  They  are  charged  with 
asMitiBg  that  there  was  nothing  good  or  evil  in  itself; 
that  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  was  not 
real,  but  de[K>n<led  merely  on  human  o[<inion — an  as- 
sertion which  appears  inconsistent  with  their  view  of 


Gfogrr^phy  of  the  XntJ  TfMamtnt\\<imo,  mihV.-Vfd.  \  ^'jf  «f  ^^^^        which  was,  perhaps,  ap. 


(ariiMsm  the         riry  r,f  the  r/oiye/ (12mo,  18(19): — A% 

Eramimitiam  of  ike,  CItwrm*  mtdt  agaimt  Unkarianim 
by  Dr.  Magaa  ^Noi,  tim^:—A  Earmemg  tfiStt  GotpeU 

(8vo,  18.i5.  of  wliieh  a  second  edition,  under  the  title 
of  .4*1  ApostoiU-al  Ilarmtjny  of  the  Gvtjxls,  was  published 
in  1N38) :  —  Sermons  oh  Practical  Subjects  (8vo,  1840, 
pMthonioiUi):— i;>ee(arvs  oa  tke  Seriftmr*  Doclrmt  of 
Atmemtai  (ISmo,  1648,  poathonMOs).  Ha  waa  a  con- 
tributor to  Rees's  C^clojxrflia .  and  to  the  Unitarian 
jouniaL*.  There  is  a  memoir  of  him  by  his  son,  the 
Rev.  K.  L,  Carpenter  (fxind.  18J0).  -/  r/v/;.**  Ct/riopa- 
^ta,  ».  V. ;  l).irliiig.  Cycl'yjfnlui  Hihlu  ijnijJucu,  i,  582. 

Carpocratea,  a  (inostic  of  Alexandria  in  the  sec- 
ond 4:entary,  prol>ably  during  the  reign  of  Iladrian 
(.\.D.  UT-IW). 


plied,  not  to  moral  duties,  bnt  to  positive  rites.  They 
are  also  said  to  have  taught  the  community  of  women ; 
a  doc  trine  w  liich,  together  with  their  notions  of  a  pre- 
exiiatent  state,  and  of  mctempaychosis,  may  be  traoed 
to  Plato,  in  whose  writing!  Carpocratea  and  hb  im 
Epiphanes  whom  the  opinions  of  this  sect  were 
much  amplified,  and  to  whom  extraordinary  honor 
W.1S  paid)  were  familiarly  versed  (Clement,  Strom,  iii, 
4316).  As  the  fruit  of  these  last  oplnkns,  they  are 
repcvMoted  as  baTlng  indolged  Id  the  giowMt  tloaB« 

tiousne^s,  and  ns  having  given  occasion  to  the  dread- 
ful calujiniie;*  by  wliich  the  early  Christians  were  as- 
sjiiled.  The  reproach  of  lieentiousnefs  \*  not  confirmed 
by  Irenasus,  who  is  the  oldest  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Carpioemtlane.  Epiphanioa  aaya  the  Carpocn* 
tians  rejected  the  Old  Testament.    It  appear^  not  cer- 


Of  his  perMmal  hiatocy  little  Is 
known.    Clement  of  Alezaodrla  tpeaks  of  Us  son  ;  tain  that  they  rejected  any  part  of  the  New  (Euseb 
tpiphanes.  wIki  died  at  seventeen,  and  was  honored  "  ~ 

w  a  god  at  Sama,  in  Cephalleuia. — Clemens,  Strom, 
id.  iiH  ;  i^Btear,  irMb^  vlfi,        6aa  OAarocaa- 

T!  VN-. 


Carpocratiaiia,  Gnostic  heretics  of  the  second 
oatori-,  so  named  from  Carpocratea  of  Alexandria  (q. 
V*).  in  coomoo  with  the  Onoatks  generally,  tbcv 
Md  the  «riaCanea  of  oaa  Sapnna  Frfaidple,  the  Pri- 

mal  Being,  or  Monns,  towanl  whirh  all  finite  things 
•re  rtriring  to  return.  They  taught  that  the  visible 
world  was  fornied  by  angels,  inferior  to  the  Father 
(Epiphan.  AarM.  zxril,  c  zi;  Iran.  Aares.  t,  25). 
They  regarded  CbrM  aa  a  reUgloa*  Qatdat, bom,4n 
th*  ordinary-  coarse  of  nature,  of  .hxeph  and  Marv,  Imt 
MhaviuK  excelled  other  men  not  only  by  the  holiness 
■id  virtue  of  his  life,  bothy  the  wonderful  elasticity  of 
Ui  ariad  (fmravoc)»  wUdi  rstained  the  remembrance 
«f  what  ha  tod  aean  when  drcling  in  the  train  of  the 
Fatter.    Thev  .admitted  that  he  had  Ix-en  edm  atcd 


Kcc.  Hist,  iv,  7;  Epiphan.  Jftrr,  xxviiy — Jcreraie, 
Church  Hist.  154 ;  Neander,  CTL  Hist,  i,  449-451 ;  Laidr 
ncr.  Works,  viii,  891-408;  Domer,  Permm  of  CkH$t, 

dir.  I,  vol.  I,  p.  186  ;  Hase,  Church  History,  §  78 ;  eepa* 

cially  Mosheim,  Commentariu,  etc.,  cent,  ii,  §  50. 

Car'pua  (KaoTrof,  perhaps  for  Kaprocfhtit ;  on 
the  aceentuatiiin,  sec  Winer's  (irammar,  Gth  ed.  p.  -19), 
a  Christian  at  Traaa,  with  whom  the  apostle  Paul 
statee  that  be  left  a  cleak  (I  Tha.  hr,U);  m  wUA 
of  his  journeys  it  Is  uncertain,  but  proliably  in  passing 
through  Asia  Minor  after  his  first  captivity,  for  the 
last  time  before  his  martvrdom  at  Rome,  A.D.  <vl. 
According  to  Bippolytns,  Carpus  waa  bishop  of  Benr- 
tus,  in  Tbnwe,  eaued  BenlMBa  in  the  BjpMpm  A  VUa 

i  t  }f'ii-ii-  Pn-^thi  tnrum,  which  passea  Older  fho  IMBM 

of  Dofdtlieus  of  Tyre. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Carpzov,  the  surname  of  a  family  which  was  one 
of  the  nioft  dii*tinguishe(l  of  tht  ITtli  century  for  theo- 
the  Jews,  but  had  despuied  tbem,  and  bad  there-  i  logical  learning.    The  first  eminent  man  of  the  name 
'  IbB  power^o  Minnoaiit  hit  aaflMing^  t  waa  Banadlkt  CtarpiOT,  pMAinr  «f  lav  at 
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bcrg,  irho  died  in  1(^4  ;  and  th«  Utest,  Johann  Bene- ' 
4ikt  (Um  fmutb),  died  m  pcofmor  at  Hfilmitidt  in  1 
UOBl  The  nMMt  fanpartaiit  at*: 

CARPZOV,  JOHANN  BENKDIKT.  l>om  at  Roch-  ] 
ills,  June  27)  1607,  who  becatne  archdeacon  of  St. 
ThoiBM**  dineh  at  Leiptig,  and  was  made,  in  1643, 
professor  extnM>rd!nariu!«,  and  in  1616  professor  ordi- 
nanus  of  theolojrr  at  Leipzig,  lie  died  Nor.  27, 1657. 
lie  was  note<l  fur  piety  as  well  a.^  for  learning.  His 
chief  writings  are,  IM  Airnvkarum  Pattilfntia  (Leipzig, 
1640, 4to)i-^9dtgelicmt  (1656;  enlarged  by  bis  ion, 
J.  B.,  16tt9,  4to): — Itagoge  in  librot  Eccl.  Luther.  Sym- 
Micos,  completed  after  lii-n  death  hy  Olearius  (IC66; 
hi7^,  4to).  In  view  of  this  Ik)oIc,  Gass  calls  ('nrpzov 
tbe  "  first  iwUy  distinguished  laborer  in  SymboUct" 
(MUdkte  dL  M.  IXg^Maffil^  I,  ITS). 

CARrZOV.  JOHAXX  OOTTI.on.  the  most  cml- 
Milt  of  tbe  fiunily,  was  born  at  Dresden,  Sept.  26, 
1879,  and  studied  successively  at  Wittftlbatg,  Leipzig, 
and  Altdorf.    In  1102  he  became  almoner  to  the  Sax- 
on amiNUsador,  and  in  this  capacity  had  the  opportn- ' 
nity  of  travel  in  Holland  and  England.  «liit  ?i  Iio  used  j 
to  advantage  for  his  culture  in  the  Oriental  languages.  I 
He  was  engaged  in  pastoral  worit  at  Dresden  from 
ITOi  to  1708,  In  which  year  he  was  called  to  St. Thorn-  j 
as  s  church  in  Lrip/.ig.    His  studies  toolc  a  wide  range,  | 
but  his  chief  bent  was  toward  Hebrew  literature  and 
pbikdooy.   In  1719  be  was  mad*  profeeaor  of  Onen- 1 
tal  litanton  at  Lefpdg,  wUdi  oAea  ba  AIM  VBtn  | 
1730,  when  he  became  general  superintendent  at  Lu- 
beck,  where  he  diwl  .^pril  7,  1767.    His  writinpt  form 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Diblical  criticism.    He  was 
a  bitter  opponent  of  tbe  Moravians  and  Pietist*,  and 
wrote  a  hMofle^poleiDical  treatiia  agaimt  tiia  Mora- 
vians (mentioned  WIow).    His  most  important  works 
are,  iJitjtut.  dt  rrt.  fAilo*.  srntt.  circa  naiuram  i^f/(Lpz. 
1692,  4t<)): — Di*p.  dtf  fduralitate  pmonarum  in  una  Da 
mmHa  (Lpz.  1720, 4to)  -.—Intntdmaia  ad  Ubn$  Ccmoa. 
teof  r«r.  TM.  (Lpz.  1741,  td  ed.  4to);— <?HMkm  Aiera 
Vrt.  Tent.  (pt.  i,  TfT(.  Orhjiiinl :  pt.  ii,  Vfrfumts;  pt.  iii, 
Circa  ptrudn  criticam  (!.  H  hUl'mi  mUinta  ^i.pz.  1728, 
4to) : — Reli(fiom»-UnUrtwhung  der  Hi'/hmisch-u»d  Mathri- 
Kken  BrUder  (Lpi.  1743,  8to)  :— ilnMntttf  Bitt..CrU. 
AntijKUakm  et  eoUdi  taeri  H  gmiM  BArum  (Leipzig, 
1748,  4to).— Flrsch  u.  Grulwr,  Alfprm.  EniyklapUk,». 
T. ;  Uoefsr,  Now.  Biog.  GineraU,  vtii,  843. 

CARPZOV,  JOHANK  BBNEDIKT,  bora  in  Lrfp- 
sig,  1730^  baoone  professor  of  phiros«iphy  «t  Leipzig  in 
1747;  praftMOrofGreck  at  Helmstudt.  i7  i8.  He  pul>- 
lished  Liber  dttct.  thfl.  jmriori*  (176H): — Sacne  Extr- 
eUaAmm  ms  ^pitl,  ad  Btbr.  (^im):—Sirielwrm  m  Ep. 
flrfiftias.  (17M>i->gy»nariai  ^UL  CM.  (1790).  HU 
repute  as  a phtlologitt  WM  vMy  gmt.  Ba^itdAprO 
38, 1808. 

Our  On  MOM  affitloBB  **cai")  ia  an  Anf^lMaafl 

form  of  the  term  \e'i('>na  (v.  r.  caf)nn\  ocrnrring  only 
in  1  E»dr.  v,  iw,  as  the  name  of  si'methlug  given  to 
tlie  Phoenicians  for  furnishing  ce<Ur  to  rebuild  the 
Temple.  Bretachneider  (Spicikg.  p.  370)  tbinJu  we 
•lioald  read  yopay^,  L  a.  aioMy;  pariupai  bAwaver, 
the  word  is  sitiip1>-  n  corruptfon  ht  aip/M,  OOHS  (aaa 
Fritzsche,  Handb.  in  loc.). 

Camuiza,  Bartolo»o  mt,  an  eraineat  Spaslth 

theologian  and  prelate,  was  Ik  hi  nt  Miranda,  Navarre, 
in  15<13,  of  nolde  parents.  Having  studied  theology 
at  Alcnl.n,  he  enteretl  the  order  of  Dominicans  in  1520. 
He  afterward  was  profeaaor  of  tbeok«gr  at  Valladolid. 
fn  ISM  Chailea  V  tent  Um  to  tiba  Ooanefl  of  Trent, 

where  hi-  vindirnted  the  rights  of  bishops,  jur?  ffirino. 
against  the  pa|>!il  pretensions.    I'hilip  of  Sjiain  took 
him  (1554)  to  En),'lftnil,  where  queen  Mary  np|K)inte<l 
liim  ber  confbaaor,  and  charged  him  with  the  re^tab- , 
UslmwDt  of  tba  Booaaa  Choieh.  This  oOee  he  die- 1 
charged  "  with  a  zeal  more  worthy  of  a  Spanish  in- ' 
quisitor  than  of  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  was  i 

mmidid  wMi  tha  aRhUibflpik  vf  Tdido  in  lABS.  j 


On  entering  his  diocese  he  put  forth  a  catechism, 
wliicb  bis  enamiea  made  a  an^ject  of  attack.  It  was 
eaarand  by  the  IwinlaHlon,  but  aasdionad  by  tlw 

commission  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  A  more  heavy 
charge  awaited  hira.  A  report  was  circulated  that 
Chariea  V  bad  not  died  in  the  ''faith  of  the  Church," 
and  that  tliia  waa  owing  to  tbe  arcbbisbop  of  Tolado, 
who  bad  bntillad  into  Ua  mind  **  beretical  opinbrns.** 
Oarranza  was  seized  by  the  Incpiisition  and  imprisoned 
in  156!t.  After  eight  years'  duress  in  Spain  he  was 
transferred  to  Rome,  where  Pins  V  kept  him  ten  years  > 
longer  immured  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  In  1576 
he  was  finally  acquitted,  bvt  Was  suspended  from  bis 
episcopal  functions  for  five  years,  ami  wis  conip.  lled 
to  reside  in  the  Dominican  cloister  of  Delia  3iinerva 
at  Home.  He  lived  only  seventeen  days  afterward^ 
dying  May  2, 1676.  Ha  wrote,  (1.)  Commmtariot  ap> 
brt  S  Cakekumo  (^iriiUamt  (Antwerp,  1558,  fol.):— 
(2.)  Summa  Conciliorum  fV'enirc,  l.ViC,  hvu):  — (  "  >  De 
necetiarid  rtsidettiid  Ei/itc.  ft  alior.  paUorum  (Venice, 
1547);  and  several  practical  treatises.  —  Biog.  Unh. 
vii,  199;  Burnet,  Hitl.  of  Engl.  Reformatiom,  iii,  881 ; 
Rsylc,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Echard,  Scripl.  ord.  Prctdiea- 
tonim,  8.  v.;  Hoefer,  Xout.  Iii<>g.  (MMhofa^  Tlii(  864{ 
Dupin,  Eccki.  WrUrrt,  cent.  xvi. 

Carriage.  Vehicles  answering  to  thi.*  term  in 
mo<lern  usage  were  not  known  to  the  Lincii  iil.-i.  See 
Cast.  In  the  English  Bible  this  word  stands,  ttiere- 
fbre,  as  tbe  inoaii^woai  randoilB|r  of  sevaial  ftotalty 
different  term'*.  In  1  Sam.  xvii,  20,  the  Hebrew  woM 
n9»7a,  magaiak\  rendered  "trench"  in  our  version, 
and  "plaaa  of  tiia  «arriaf(aP*  to  tho  anrgtB,  probaU^ 

rfgnifiee  a  fcnffnn-rnmpnrl^  a  bulwark  formed  of  the 
wagOBi  and  other  vehicles  of  tho  army  (1  Sam.  xxvi, 
5,7).  In Jodg.zvltt,Sl,tbaorigiBalbmn9,fato. 
doA',  and  means  wrnl/h,  f.  e.  lKX)ty.  In  T'a.  xlvi,  1, 
carriage"  stands  for  n^V£J,  netuah',  a  load  for  a 
of  bnrden.  In  1  Smb.  zrii,  tt,  dia  word  "^bs, 
l-U'.  "carria^re,"  properly  means  mplememit,  equip- 
inetU*;  and  in  Isa.  x,  imjtUtnmU  of  trar.  In  Acta 
xxi,  15,  the  phrase,  "we  took  up  our  carriages"  (dwo- 
ffKf  i«a(ofuu),  ataoold  be, "  wa  packad  op  <wr  baggafla." 
See  Waooit. 

Carridrea,  Louw  dk,  bom  at  Clnvil^,  near  An- 
gan^  in  1662,  ww  flnt  a  soldier,  bnt  fai  1689  entered 
tba  oengregstion  of  the  Orstory.    He  died  at  Paria 

June  11,  1717.  He  i^;  <liirfly  known  \\y  lii-i  C nmmrn- 
tttire  littrral,  or  "Literal  Commentary"  on  the  whole 
Bible,  which  is  so  managed  that  his  comments  are  Id- 
trodnoed  into  tbe  text  (translated)  in  italic  characters. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  words  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture itself,  which  i-*  thus  made  to  its  own  interpret- 
er. This  work,  which  waa  carried  through  at  tbe  r»- 
qnsat  of  Boesuet,  was  completed  in  twaoty^^Bor  lSa» 
volumes  (1701  to  1716).  It  has  since  gone  throu^ 
many  e^litions,  and  is  much  used.  It  is  the  oi^ 
French  version  aVihSlfiMd  la  Usij.  ahfWpAM  Uw^ 
rer telle,  vii,  21'.'. 

CarroU,  Daniel  Lynn,  D.D.,  a  lYesbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  May  10, 
1797,  and  graduated  at  JefferMn  CoUega,  1838.  Havw 
teg  eompletod  bis  tbeokgteal  oovree  at  Prineetoa,  be 
wft.s  licensed  In  1826,  and  supplied  the  churches  of 
Slirt'W8l)ury  and  Middletown  Point  Thonoe,  after  a 
brief  sojourn  at  Princeton  and  Newburyport,  he  ra- 
moved  to  Litchfield,  (2onn.,  wliare  he  waa  iaatallad  ia 
1817.  Ha  sapplied  fba  Ifrrt  Preabyteriaa  Cboreh, 
Rrot^klyn,  in  lR2n.  but  his  health  soon  obliged  him  t<» 
resign,  and  in  1H30  he  was  appointed  to  the  presidency 
of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va.,  which  be  held  fbr 
three  yaaia.  On  retiring  ha  took  duuse  of  tba  Fliat 
Preshytarfan  Cbordi  ia  tbe  Northern  Ubeitles  of  Phn. 
adelphia,  and  subsequently  Iwcame  secn  t.ir\-  of  the 
C«>lonization  Society  of  the  state  of  New  York  till  lt^5, 
wbstt  ba  «M  obl||sd  to  glvs  ap  all  acliva 
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He  died  Not.  23, 1851.    He  pdUlM  AermoM  (1846- 
7,  2  ToU.  12mo),  besides  deUeMl  MfIMM  tad  ad- 
dlMNH.— Spniptfl,  AmtalMf  iv,  487. 
Cmtdl,  Joihn,  D.D.,  flnt  Rodbb  Oidiolle  areh- 

buhop  in  the  United  States,  wm  born  at  Upper  Marl- 
bofoa^h,  Mart-land,  in  1734.  lie  was  educated  at  81. 
OlMr'»,  France,  and  at  the  collegea  of  Lieg«  and  Bru- 
gM,i&Belgiaai.  In  17fi0  ha  wm  atd«iiiMl  piiMt,  and 
httamu  a  Jeaidt  Whan  lha  orto  waa  tbmArtA  in 
Franco  he  went  to  England,  and  became  tnt-  r  to  a 
con  of  Lord  Stourton,  with  whom  he  travelled  on  the 
Contioent.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Itevolutkmaiy 
War  ha  raCuraed  to  Amoica,  and  took  an  active  part 
en  the  side  of  the  patriots.  After  the  close  of  die  war, 
tke  Ki>m.in  Catlnilic  cl>T)^y  in  the  Uiiitni  States  re- 
qoested  from  the  p<^>pe  the  establiahment  of  a  hierar- 
dij,  and  Mr.  Carroll  waa  appointed  Tice-iceneral.  He 
fnd  hia  residence  at  Baltimore.  In  1789  he  was 
aamed  buhop,  and  In  the  ensuinj;  year  was  consecra- 
ted. In  1791  he  assumed  tlie  title  of  l»i-hi)p  nf  Halti- 
Bion.  A  few'jears  before  liis  death  be  was  made 
vMUkatp.  BadiedI>ee.8»18U. 

Carahe'na  (Heb.  Kanhata',  M^nS,  probablj  of 
Fwiaa  derivation;  ooiiii».  mod. BtnlKankm^  "spoil- 
er,** er  Sand  JTsrama,  Saaser.  JTredUa,  **b1adt;" 

Sept.  has  f>ut  thn»c  names,  of  wliirh  the  first  is  Whki- 
ffoii>c :  Vul^^.  Ckarsaa),  the  first  named  of  the  seven 
"priiio"*"  or  chief  emirs  at  the  court  of  Xerxes  (Aluu- 
acns)  when  Vashti  refused  to  piaaent  liAEBBlf  at  the 
ftjtl  banquet  (Esth.  i,  14).   B.C.  48& 

Cumon,  AixxAUVrntt,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
«■■  bun  in  Scotland  ateot  1776,  hot  early  noMnred  to 
bdand.  He  began  hia  paliHe  lifc  at  Tabbaraion  as  a 

mini-ter  in  connection  with  the  I'resbvterlan  Synod  of 
Ubter.  but  having;  rhanf^d  his  opinions  as  to  Church 
gOTemment,  and  adopted  the  Tiews  of  the  Independ- 
«ati,baseeededinl80a.  Embmdng  IndepeodaatBap* 
tkt  viawa,be  ftnned  a  toeletyat  TbMiamuffe,  of  which 
htanalned  pastor  to  the  time  of  hl.x  death.  11^  wrote, 
in  IMi^  his  Rttuom  for  itparating  from  the  Hytwd  of 
Uhkrf  wad  afterward  produced  numerous  bodu  and 
baptism  and  other  sol^ectB  of  contro- 
are  highly  esteamed  by  the  Baptists. 
Though  a  atwnnons  advocate  of  immeri<!iin,  he  was 
not  a  ''doea"  communionist.  After  many  years  of 
fatceaaut  activity,  pastoral  and  literary,  be  died  at 
BcUast,  Aug.  24, 1844,  from  the  effecU  «f  a  andden  fall 
ilia  0M  Mersey  at  Liverpool  a  few  ^ys  before.  Dr. 
GaeoD  was  an  earnest  and  often  bitter  controversial 


f/L  His  dogmatism  and  arrogance  detract  greatly  from 
the  aihet  of  his  argoments.   Ha  la  often  right,  often 


wrong;  b<tt,  whether  right  or  wrong,  be  is  equally 
self-confident.  Besides  a  number  of  pamphlets,  re- 
views, etc.,  he  published  Thf  G<xl  »f  Pnrri'lrnee  tkeOcd 

Sth  BUk  Cl^mo)  -.—Theories  of  jiupiratioH  (18mo) 
•  KmmUfyt  of  Jems  (18nM>):— ns  rWtai«M 
toy  (9x0") : — £xamination  of  thf  PriruipJei  of  Biblirnl 
Intrrprttaliom  of  Emeiti,  Stuari,  A  mnum,  etc. :  —  a 
TreiOue  oh  Figures  of  Speech,  and  a  TrecUUe  on  the 
UtktmdDmlgo/sMmmtoniidamaer^pitwesQi.  Y. 
ttH>,  HMD);— ,  U  Hr  Jfafc  gad  fti^erti,  wUh 
a  SU'h  fthe  Life  of  Dr.  Carson  (Phfla.  1857,  5th  ed. 
^o;.— Jamieson,  Cjfclopadia  of  Biograpl^;  Ueid,  Uii- 
taf^gt§P^ttbyteriamCkMnkmIr«lmd,%4il». 

Carstares.  William,  a  Scotch  dinne  and  politi- 
cku.  w»A  horn  in  1&49,  at  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow, 
and  completed  his  studioN  at  the  Universities  of  Lon- 
don and  Utrecht.  While  in  UoUand  he  waa  intio> 
fcasd  to  tlm  pviiisa  nf  Onnga^  who  honoied  hiin  with 
Hi  eonfid'^nce.  After  his  retnm  to  England  ha  b^ 
CMa  connected  with  the  party  which  strove  to  ez- 
ciaia  Jame9  from  the  throne,  and,  on  sosplcion  of 
belli;  OM  of  the  Rya^ioaae  oonipintota,  ha  waa  aent 
ts  Scednad,  mud  pnt  to  tfn  toitnre  of  the  tfamnbscrew, 

'fci  ^  bore  with  un«hrinkini;  firnii)'»*a.  On  his  Hb- 
watMO  ha  weak  back  to  Holland,  and  became  one  of 


the  prince  of  Orange's  chaplains.    He  accompanied 

William  to  England  in  Ifr^,  and  waj«  a])pointed  kin^^'a 
chaplain  for  bootland.  lie  was  subsequently  of  gr««t 
serrtceia  producing  a  reconciliation  between  the  8cot> 
tish  Presbyterians  and  William  III.  A  General  As- 
sembly being  about  to  convene,  at  which  it  was  under- 
stood that  there  would  \)e  op|)oi«ition  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  the  king  had  delivered  to  a  messenger  di*. 
patches  direeth^  tta  paronptnry  eniftiNeinent  of  die 
act.  It  Is  said  that  Carstares  assumed  authority  to 
stop  the  messenger ;  and,  presenting  himself  to  the 
king  (wlio  had  gone  to  bed)  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
in  the  guise  of  a  petitioner  for  bis  life,  forfeited  by  bis 
harlng  thne  eomuiltted  Ugh  tiaaaon,  to  have  ptavallad 
on  bim  to  dispense  with  the  oath.  Whether  the  anec- 
dote be  true  or  not,  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  influ- 
ence obtained  the  dispensation.  He  became  now  vir- 
tually prime  aiinistar  for  Scotland,  and  received  the 
popular  deslgnathm  of  **Oafdtnal  OantarM.**  Even 

after  the  dcatti  of  WiHiain,  hit  knowledge  of  Scottish 
affairs,  and  the  res)>ect  (uiid  to  his  talents,  left  him 
with  considerable  influence.  In  17(>4  he  was  chosen 
IMincipal  of  the  UniTeni^  of  fidtnboigb.  He  dkd 
Dec.  28, 1716.   See  Oats  np&n  tmi  UUtn^  to  tnUol 

it  prrf  rni  the  Lift  nf  Mr.  Carttares  (4ta^  1714)  ;  Knrjt. 
CyciofMilia ;  Hetheruigton,  Church  ofSeoSoml,  ii,  216. 

Cart  (H^35,  offalah',  ttom  hxf,  to  roU;  Sopt 
Hftala  [so  in  Judith  zv,  11],  Vulg.  pUmslrum;  also 
ren^aed'*wagon,"Uen.zlv,19,21,87;  xlTi,6;  Num. 
Ttt,  8,  6,  7,  8;  and  ^'eharfot"  In  Pm.  zItI,  9  [comp. 

CAi:T-wiirKt  ]),  a  vehicle  moving  on  wheels,  and  usu- 
ally (Iriwii  liy  <  ittle  (2  Sam.  vi,  6),  to  be  dij»tinguished 
from  file  i  hariot  drawn  by  horses.    See  Cuauu»t. 

1.  The  carts  which  the  king  of  Egypt  sent  to  assist 
in  transporting  Jacob*k  fludly  fimn  Oaiiaan  (Gen.  xlv, 
19,  27)  Wi  re  iiirmifestly  not  used  in  the  latter  country, 
but  were  peculiar  to  Kgypt.  These  carts  or  wagons 
wara,of  aoanai,not  war-chariots,  nor  such  curricles  aa 
were  in  use  ankoag  the  ^yptiaa  aobilitgr.  Tha  lea^y 


_ln  aoardnaabf 
OMfWMia  sort  of  ttalmlla,  a  Drtwer,  aad  a  IMawai 

nuMM  of  transport  and  travd  by  iht  Kb  aaami'to 
barn  nadared  in  a  great  aiaaam  aaaaeeaMuy  any 

other  wheel-carriages  than  those  Ibr  war  or  pleasnre. 

Thi'  Hculptiir*'?,  however,  exhibit  some  carts  as  used 
\m  a  nomade  people  (enemies  of  the  Egyptians)  in 
taeir  ailgratiaaa  (eompii  Vlfk  1  aad  1^  ImIow)^ 


Carti  efthe  ^^Ittkarl,'*  aoaie  fon-iKQ  naaea  ( 
ancient  KgyptUos. 

2.  Elsewhere  (Sum.  vii,  3,  6 ;  1  Sam.  vi,  7)  we  read 
of  carts  used  for  the  removal  of  the  sacred  arks  and 
nteaiOa.  Theee  alao  were  drawn  by  two  oxen*  la 
Boeaelllid  wa  hare  Ibond  a  Tory  enrioaa  TCprBaant»> 

tion  of  the  vehicle  used  for  such  purposes  by  the 
I  Egyptians  (Fig.  8).    It  is  little  more  than  a  platform 
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on  wheels ;  and  the  apprehension  which  induced  Us- 
zah  to  put  forth  bis  hand  tu  stay  the  urk  w  licn  »luikcn 
by  the  oxen  (2  Sam.  vi,  0)  may  sut^gent  tluit  the  cart 
employed  on  that  occasion  wa«  not  unlike  this,  as  it 
would  be  easy  for  a  jerk  to  displace  whatever  mi^bt 
be  upon  it.    See  Ark. 


Ancient  K^yptUn  C»rt* :  I,  f"r  onlinary  |>urp<ji>ai;  3,  for 
ruiit-eyiDK  a  Shrine  cootoinlnK  m  .Munitujr. 

8.  In  Isa.  xxviii,  27,  28,  a  tkretking^ray  or  aledge 
ia  to  be  un<Icr8tcHMl.    See  Aoru  clitre. 

As  it  appears  that  the  Israelites  used  carts,  they 
doubtless  eniployeil  them  sometimes  in  the  removal  of 
a^icultuml  [iroduce.  The  load  or  Imndles  appear  to 
have  l>een  lM>un(l  fast  by  a  large,  ro{»e ;  hence  "  a  cart- 
rope"  is  made  in  Isa.  v,  IM,  a  syml>ol  of  the  strong  at- 
tachment to  sinful  pleasures  and  practices  induced  by 
long  and  frequent  habit.  Carts  and  wagons  were 
either  open  or  covered  (Num.  vii,  3),  and  were  u»e<l 
for  conveyance  of  persons  (Gen.  xlv,  19),  liunlens  (1 
Sam.  ri,  7,  8),  or  pro<luce  (Amos  ii,  13).  As  there  are 
no  roads  in  Syria  and  Palestine  and  the  nei^hlmring 
eoontrics,  wheel-<-arriaRes  for  any  purpose  except  con- 
veyance of  ogriculturul  pnniuce  are  all  but  unknown  ; 
and  though  modem  usage  has  introiluced  Euro[>ean  car- 
riages drawn  by  horses  into  EgA'pt,  they  were  unknown 
tbora  also  in  times  comparatively  r«M.'ent  (Stanley,  Si- 
nai and  Pill.  p.  135 ;  Porter,  iMinuueui,  i,  3^59 ;  Lynch, 
Narrative,  p.  76,  84;  Niebuhr,  Vvy'iffr,  i,  123;  I^yard, 
Ninrvek,  ii,  75 ;  Mrs.  Poole,  Emfli*hin>man  in  /  jyp/,  2d 
series,  p.  77).  The  only  cart  used  in  Western  Asia  has 
two  wbeela  of  solid  wood  (Ulearius,  TravfU,  p.  418 ; 


drawn  by  oxen,  conveying  female  captives ;  and  others 
represent  carts  captured  from  enemies  with  captives, 
and  also  some  used  in  carrying  limber  and  other  arti- 
cles (I^yard,  Ainewh,  ii,  896;  Sin,  and  Bab.  p.  134, 
447,  683 ;  Mon.  of  BabifUm,  pt.  ii,  pis.  12, 17).  Four- 
wheeled  carriages  are  said  by  Pliny  (ATi/.  Hitt.  vii,  56) 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Phrygians  (Wilkinson, 
Am-.  Egypt.  Al.ridgnu-nt,  i,  ;W4,  885;  ii,  39,  47).  The 
carts  Used  in  India  for  conveying  goods,  called  tuggar 
or  htickeri,  have  two  wheels,  in  the  former  case  of  solid 
woo<l,  in  the  latter  with  spokes.  They  are  drawn  by 
oxpiv  ham«si«e<l  to  a  pole  (Capper,  IntUii,  p.  34C,  352). 
— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.    5^o  WACiox. 


Modem  Syrian  Farm-cart.  * 

Ker  Porter,  TravtUy  II,  533).  A  ba.'urelief  at  Nineveh 
repre«ent8  a  cart  having  wheels  with  eight  spokes, 


Captive  Women  fai  a  Cart  drawn  hy  Oxen.   I  roat  the  Awyr- 
Ian  MuDoments. 


Modem  Inillnn  Cart 

Carter,  Abiei.,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Epis« 
copal  Church,  was  lx»m  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  May  2, 
171)1.  He  graduated  A.B.  at  Dartmoath  College  in 
1813,  and  soon  after  liegan  the  study  of  law  at  New 
York;  but,  turning  his  attention  to  religion,  he  left 
the  Congregational  Church,  in  which  he  had  lieen  e<l- 
ucated,  and  became  a  student  of  theology  under  bishop 
Hobart,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1M5. 
Ue  at  once  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Lyeli  ot  Christ 
Church,  New  York.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1816,  and  be- 
came rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  whence  he  re- 
moved in  1818  to  St  Mi<  hael's 
Church,  Trenton,  N.J.  Inl«>2 
he  t>ecame  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Savannah,  Georgia. 
In  1827  the  yellow  fever  raged 
in  Savannah,  and  although  it 
had  lieen  stipulHted  in  his  call 
that  he  should  spend  the  sum- 
mer of  each  year  in  the  North, 
he  refused  to  leave  his  people. 
His  wife  soon  fell  a  victim  to 
the  pestilence,  which  al«o  car- 
ried him  away,  Nov.  1,  1827. 
He  published  a  number  of  oc- 
casional sermons.  —  Spragne, 
A  nnali,  v,  684. 

Cartes,  des.    See  Des- 

CARTEt). 

Cartesian  Philosophy.  See  Descabtes. 
Cartesitis.   See  Descartes. 
Carthage,  a  famous  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  founded  by  Tyrian  colonists,  and  long  the  rival 
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of  Borne,  hj  wbldi  H  irw  takm  and  deitra^vd,  B.C.  1441.  ft 

agiin  rebuilt,  however,  and  continued  to  flourish  till  the  Vandjil 
taTMioo  (sM  a  full  Mooant  in  Smith'*  DicL  of  Clam.  Utogr.  t.  t.)- 

1861). 

In  Christian  and  eoeleaiaatical  tlmM  Carthage  was  the  metropo- 
lis cif  till-  jtriK-onsular  province  of  AfricA,  und  the  seat  of  a  liif  hop, 
^Ting  metropolitan  authority  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  African 
Chvek.  All  Ae  African  churches  were  depandsat  on  the  see  of 
Rnnte.  pfmbaldr  because  their  greater  intercourse  with  Bome  had 
nude  Latin  the  language  of  the  country,  and  it  was  therefore  more 
nsturtl  that  they  should  be  connected  with  tlie  Latin  than  the 
QflMkChucli.  Until  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  hi»bop  of  Cav> 
ttsfs  was  the  oidy  pfekts  la  the  Afrieaa  Chnrdi  having 
pcliun  jurisdiction ;  but  under  ConstiiitirK-  Africa  wns  divitlod  into 
MX  province*,  and  each  province  l>c|{an  to  have  its  own  melropoli- 
tta,  Uking,  however,  the  title  of  prkncUf, 
■ad  not  that  of  aM<r«g)eiiea%  wbieh  WM  still 
ysfiWsf  to  tha  Mahop  af  Oartlia|{aa  Thla 
prfUti-.  from  the  first,  had  authority  to  so- 
led whom  be  pleased  from  any  church  in 
Africa  to  consecrate  to  a  vacant  m-e  (third 
Cooacal  at  Carthage) ;  for  the  bishop  of 
CMage  bad  alao  the  privilege  ofnomliMi* 
log  to  all  the  vacant  seea  of  Africa.  It 
vu  farther  a  privileKe  enjoyed  by  the  pri- 
■BkS  «f  Cafthage  to  convoke  general  and 
iiMiM  qroodi,  to  pcesida  in  tbsm,  aad  to  jndgal  Thaj  dadded  that  thara  can  btaa  valid  baptiamoBt 
IhcNh  of  appeals  hvoaght  thithar  thm  tSu  provloclal '  oTtte  Oadwlie  Chiirdk,  and  addrsased  a  syootUeal  laU 
conncil*.  Tliat  the  African  Church  acknowled^'cd  no 
ftpal  authority  in  the  Roman  see  is  evident  from  tlii! 
well-known  case  of  the  priest  Apiarius,  where  the  Af> 
desB  bisbope  daaiad  tba  authority  of  the  {>ope  to  re- 
cahre  appeals  tma  the  dedaions  of  their  synods,  and 
hi<  rijrfit  U>  fi«'nd  a  Icpate  to  take  any  sort  of  coiipiizance 
of  their  proceeding*.  In  (391  the  Saracens  got  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Carthage,  and  of  all  this  part  of 
AlMca,  from  which  period  the  Church  began  to  fall 
sway;  and  though  it  was  still  in  existence,  under  Leo 
IX,  in  the  eleventh  century,  it  soon  after  became  aD> 
tinly  extinct.— Landon,  £<xUs.  Dictkmarg,  a.  t. 

CAKTHAGE,  COUNCILS  OF.  Amongtiia  nost 
imptotant  are  the  following : 

1  In  218-22  (?),  under  Agrippinns,  on  the  baptism 
of  heretic*. 

II.  In  251,  on  the  election  of  Cornelius  as  bishop  of 
twM,  aad  tiio  dispotes  of  Novatian  aad  fUldarfflMM. 

ITL  In  252,  on  early  baptism. 
IV.  In  253,  on  the  baptism  of  infants  and  heretics. 
Cyprian  pr<"<i(lc*i,  ami       bishops  are  siiid  to  have 
Wen  present, 
la 


ter  to  Stt'uhen  of  Rome  upon  tlio  suhj.-ct,  iiifor 
him  of  their  decision  upon  tliis  and  other  mattera. 
Stephen  refused  to  admit  the  decision,  and  separated 
himself  fhnn  tiia  oaBOMUiioa  «f  CTPi^  ■Bd  tiio  oAar 
Mshops  who  acted  wMh  bim  in  the  ooondL  The  eo»> 
All  t  l.istoil  until  tilt-  pontificate  of  Sixtas,  when  the 
African  tii^hoiK"  ^nvf  up  their  theory  of  the  invalidity 
of  heretical  baptism.— Labbe  et  Cossart,  OontS.  t>l, 
7W;  Landon.  Mamal  ofComcU$,  p.  1U2. 

Vn.  Held  in  880,  in  fiivor  (rfthose  who  were  stead, 
fast  in  the  jK-rsei  iitinti. 

VIII.  Held  in  HUT  and  398,  on  discipline  and  the 
baptism  of  childreiL 

IX.  Two  in  401,  In  which  nnmerons  eanotu  were 
made  on  receiving  converted  children  of  DonatUts 
among  the  clergy. 

JL.  Two  in  408,  on  pagans,  heretics,  and  Donatists. 
JCL  CoBinieneing  Jane  1, 411,  la  which  eonferenoea 
were  held  with  the  Donatists,  with  a  view  to  their  re- 
union with  the  Church.    Au^^stine  was  present,  and 
argued  the  case  from  the  side  of  the  Church.    At  the 
On  the  question  whether  baptism  shoold  I  cImm  of  the  oonlerenoe,  Manjellinns,  who  vspreaented 
to  iBteila  bafiara  tiM  el^idi  day,  la  |  tba  amparar  Haaorles  la  ^a  eoaadl,  gava  aaalaaea  to 

Tirw  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  the  ccnru  il  decided  the  effect  that  the  Don:iti''t^*  had  been  entirely  refuted 
aninimou.<ly  that  G(xl  hiid  no  respect  cif  Iht  to  j>cr!!onH  by  the  CathoUca  ;  and  that,  aci  nrdingly,  tho!*o  of  the 
or  j.'f-i :  that  cin  uinci^ion  wan  but  the  figure  of  the  Donatists  who  should  refuse  to  unite  theniselvcs  to 
mpuxj  of  Jaaaa  Clirist,  and  that  no  one  may  be  shut  |  the  Chnreh  shoold  be  ponklied  as  the  laws  directed, 
att  ftoaa  the  giaca  of  God.  Cyprian,  who  wrote  this  FVom  this  sentenee  the  Dooatlsti  appealed  to  the  enK 
decision  to  Fidua  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  peror,  bat  In  vain.    Ilonorius  confinticil  the  net?  of 


colleagues,  gives  the  rojiMtn  for  it  in  these  words :  "  If 
the  greatest  sinners  coming  t^>  the  faith  receive  remts- 
liaa  of  sfai  ami  b^tirn,  how  much  laaa  caa  wo  fqiact  a 
Vtlle  fadhat  Jnat  born  lato  tba  woild,  fraa  flon  aetaal 

*ia.  and  only  ?o  fnr  a  dinner  as  beiuff  born  of  Adam 
tftet  the  tiesb,  ar>d  by  its  lirst  birth  having  contracted 
the  pollution  ot  the  fbrmer  death ;  it  ooght  to  have  so 
aach  tha  aaaiar  aeeaw  to  tha  lamtnina  of  sfais,  hus- 
B8  not  ka  own  afaa,  bat  tbeae  of  ethers,  are  remit, 
t"!."  Tbes*  words  arc  quoted  by  Jt  roiin'  in  his  dia- 
to;^^  against  the  Pelagians,  and  by  Augustine  in  his 
Bith  sennoD,  in  order  to  prove  that  l>elief  in  original 
iia  has  always  bean  tiM  frith  of  the  Church.— Cvprian, 
tfuL&i,  Labhe  alCoaaait,Cbneil»a,t.I,  p.  740;  Lan- 
dsD.  M  mu'il  of  CounciU.  101. 

HeUi  in  264  (?),  when  the  Spanish  bi.4bops  Mar- 
tfriis  and  Damlidee  were  depoee^l  as  LSmllatici. 

VL  Held  in  255  and  266,  under  Cyprian,  on  the  ne. 
etmtj  of  rebaptixiag  harattci  attandad  by  71  lashops. 


the  Conference  of  Carthage  by  a  law,  bearing  date 
Aug.  80,  414.  This  conference  and  the  severe  meas- 
uaa  which  fidlowed  it  gave  tha  death-blow  to  I>oaa> 
tlsm.-.Labba  at  Ooaaaft,  Cbadt  t.i^  p.  107;  Haaatar, 
churrh  iristorg^  ii,  m  aq.  i  Lndoo,  Mmmai  if  Cum- 

aU,  |i.  111. 

XII.  Held  in  411  or  41S,  agalaal  Coelcstins,  disd- 
pie  of  Pelagius.  Coeleetlus  was  acnaad  by  FanUnna, 
among  other  things,  of  teaching  that  the  rin  of  Adaat 

only  injuri'il  himself,  and  that  it*  cffpctM  have  not  de- 
scentlcd  to  his  posterity,  and  that  overj-  chibl  is  bom 
into  the  world  in  the  same  condition  in  which  Adam 
was  before  the  Fall.  Ccclestiua  did  BOt  deny  tba  a^ 
cttsatlon ;  for,  although  he  agreed  that  dtfUnoB  anal 
of  nccesiity  receive  redemption  by  bapti-'tn.  yet  he  re- 
fused to  acluiowledge  that  the  sin  of  Adam  had  passed 
upon  them ;  nor  would  he  confern,  unequivocally,  that 
they  receive  therein  remission  of  uiy  rin :  according* 
ly  he  was  Goudemned  and  eKtanmunkiatad I<hha 
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•t  OoMnt,  Omcil.  t.  iii,  p.  347  8q. ;  LandMi,  Momut 

t^CmmeiU,  p.  Ill ;  Muiihi,  CimciL  iv,  289. 

XIII.  Held  in  416,  against  Pelagius  and  C<sle«tht«. 
The  (i(K'triiiPfi  of  Pcla^ua  were  (■<iinlfmt)iil  \>y  this 
OOUDcil  in  A  decree  which  was  approved  Innuceut  I, 
bishop  of  Home. 

XIV.  Held  in  418,  at  which  more  than  200  bishops 
took  part,  uiuler  the  presidency  of  Aorelius.  Augus- 
tine styles  it  '  tho  Ci  uiuil  of  Africa."  Its  decrees 
•gainat  Ptilagianiwn  were  the  trianph  of  Aogtutinisin, 
•nd  finally  reo0iv«d  die  geoenl  approval  of  the  CharclL 
ProsiKT  lias  proservrd  one  of  these  decrees,  in  which 
the  couDi'il  declares  ttiat  the  grace  of  God  given  to  us 
through  Jesus  Clirist  not  only  assists  us  to  know  what 
to  right,  but  alio  to  practiM  it  in  oocb  puticalar  action, 
to  tbat  without  it  w«  can  neither  haTe,  nor  think,  nor 
M^,  nor  do  anything  whidi  ap;)crtatnB  to  hnllnr^is  nnd 
trae  i^ty.  The  council  agreed  upon  a  lctt4?r  to  Z<i«i- 
mus,  bishop  of  Rome,  demanding  that  the  sentence  of 
oondenioation  paaaad  by  Innocent  I  againat  Pdagtoa 
•ad  Cnleatina  abonld  be  enforced  nntfl  they  rimild 
alijiire  their  error*.  —  Mansi,  Conct/.  iii,  f  10;  iv,  377; 
Laiidon,  Munuid  of'  CutatciU,  p.  112 ;  ScbHfT,  Ch. 

iii,  79«. 

CaxtbusUuii^  Ml  order  of  monka  in  tlie  Roman 
CMlNiBe  Cbnreb,  founded  by  St.  Brano  (q.  t.)  A.D. 

1086.  A  legend  of  much  Inter  on^'iri  lell«  the  follow- 
ing stoiy :  At  the  funeral  of  a  Crieml  of  Hruno's  iu 
1062,  the  dead  man  rai.M-d  hlmaelf  up,  sayinp,  '*By 
the  Just  jndgnat  of  Qod  I  am  accnaedi"  Thia  via 
repeated  on  <he  two  following  days,  and  bad  andi  an 
effert  on  Bruno  and  six  more  that  they  iinm.  liately 
retired  to  the  desert  of  the  Chartreuse,  nnd  there  built 
the  lint  monaalery.  This  abaord  legend  found  its  way 
into  tike  Roman  breviary,  but  waa  straclt  out  by  order 
of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  After  Bmno  had  governed  the 
first  establishment  for  about  six  ye;ir!',  I'diK-  I'rtian 
II,  ilia  former  pupil,  called  him  to  Komo,  and  retiiincd 
hbn  thara,  allhongb  Bmno  begged  for  permlsskm  to 
return  to  his  brethren.  The  order  increa»ed  slowly. 
In  1137  thej'  counted  four,  in  1151  fourteen,  and  in 
V2'A  lif(y-.si.x  hou!<i'>^.  In  1170  the  onler  wn."»  recog- 
niaed  by  the  pope.  Martin  Y  exempted  all  tbe  proper- 
ty of  ue  vdm  fhNtt  ttAaa.  Jnuaa  II  provided,  in 
1508,  by  a  bull,  that  the  prior  of  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse, near  Grenoble,  should  always  Ih'  the  general 
of  the  whole  order,  and  that  a  general  chapter  should 
meet  annually.  At  tbe  -beginning  of  tbe  18th  centai>' 
the  nmnbar  of  bonaoa  waa  17<l,  «f  wUch  76  bdonged  to 
France.  Many  boosea  periabad  in  tta  French  Rcvo- 
Intion,  bnt  some  were  re^eatablialied  after  1815.  Tlieir 
princi}>al  establishment,  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  was 
noeenpied  in  1816.  In  Englaad  the  Caitbnaiana  set- 
tiad  in  1100,  and  liad  a  finnooo  monaatery  in  London, 
aiaee  called,  from  the  Carthusians  who  settled  there, 
Hm  "Charter- house."  The  order  has  given  to  the 
Chorcb  several  saints,  throe  carfflaali,  Mil  aMffa  tttan 
•manly  aiwhUaliopa  and  biabopa. 
Until  lin  Voider  bad  no  written  atatotaa.  Then 

the  fifth  prior  of  the  Cli.irtreiise,  fiuiv;n,  cumpiled  fhi- 
Conwlvdimet  Carttuur.  Bernard  de  la  Tour  collected, 
in  1258,  the  resolutions  of  all  gencml  chaptnt  which 
had  been  held  since  1141.  This  collection  waa  con- 
firmed by  the  General  Chapter  of  1259,  and  bears  the 
title  Staiuta  antiqua.  Another  collection,  Sintu/a  w- 
M,  was  added  in  1867.  A  third  collection,  Ttrtia  com- 
pUalio  ttatvfonmk,  dafeM  ham  tiie  jrear  1509 ;  a  fourth, 
Kom  cnllectio  ttatutonm  ortKms  CartutUnm,  from  the 
year  1581.  The  characteristic  of  the  statutes  of  this 
order  is,  that  it  aims,  in  the  lirst  place,  at  precluding 
tlie  members  from  all  intercoarse  with  the  world,  and 
•vea,  as  for  aa  poaaBile,  tnm  all  intereoorae  with  each 
other;  secondly,  at  separating  the  prnfttsi  from  the 
lay  brothers,  who  o<  cuf>y  in  no  other  order  an  equally 
low  position,  and  are  divided  into  three  classes,  Cim- 
MTM,  .^oMoti,  and  ReddUi}  ttiirdly,  at  aeparating  every 

I  whola  iimoiuid> 


log  region  and  population ;  and,  lastly,  at  preventing 
all  connection  of  the  order  with  other  monastic  orders, 
and  any  direct  inflnenoe  on  tlie  world  or  the  Chtirch. 

Thus  thi'  win.].-  (iniir,  :iti(l  ea^.h  itidiviihial  niemlK-r,  is 
like  a  petrifaction  from  tbe  Middle  Ages.  The  ««K*nkt 
wear  a  hairdott  abirt,  a  white  cassock,  and  over  It, 
when  they  go  out,  a  black  dook.  Tlicy  never  eat 
flesh,  and  on  Friday  take  only  bread  and  water.  Tliey 
are  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  their  cells  except  to 
cbnrch,  nor  to  apeak  to  any  person,  even  their  own 
bnitiMr,  withent  leave  of  Uidr  aapevfcr.  Some  of  the 
convents  are  magnificent,  e«]^)eri:illy  those  of  Kajili  s 
and  Pavia,  which  have  a  world-wide  renown  for  their 
ornaments  and  riches.  In  IK4.1  the  order  had  81 
in  Fiance,  8  in  Italy,  and  8  In  Switaerland. 


Cartkurlnu  Mauk~»t  llouic.  Csrthualsn  Nun— at  TTrnne. 
There  are  also  houses  of  Carthusian  nuns,  but  the 
date  of  their  origin  ia  not  known.  They  were  alwaya 
veiy  fow  in  nunber.  Father  Helyot,  the  hiatoiian 
of  monaeblani,  knew  only  of  tiie  existence  of  five, 
all  of  which  perished  b_v  the  French  Revolution.  In 
1820  they  re-established  their  first  house  near  Gro* 
noble,  ill  fnmoak  Mid  tUa  la  itiil  tiMir  «4y  oalaUirii. 
ment. 

A  history  of  the  order  waa  commenced  by  father 

Masson,  general  of  the  order,  and  vi  l.  i  publUhed 
in  1687;  but,  for  unknown  reasons,  tbe  order  forbade 
the  continuance  of  the  work.  See  also  Morstiiu,  71^ 
ntnm  C/irtmiilofficmn  8,  OrrHnU  Carthwtterutit  (Taur. 
IGhI  ) ;  Corbin,  HitUnre  tacrtt  <k  tordre  df*  Charimx 
(Paris,  1G53,  4to) ;  lielyot  (ed.  Migne).  I>ict.  dt$  Orint 
Jiflifj.  i,  872 ;  Fehr,  Geachickle  der  Moncktorden,  i,  78  aq. 

Cart-wheel  (rpo^oc  a/ia^iyf),  a  chariot  wheel 

(Ecclu,'*.  xxxiii,  h).    SeeCAKT;  Whf.ei,. 

CMtwilcbt,  Thomaa,  «  leaned  and  aniiMBt 
Pnritan  ^ne;  bora  ia  Heila  abevt  1685.  Re  waa 

e<lii<  atf  <l  !it  St.  John's  College,  C.imt  ridge,  where  ho 
became  a  fellow  in  1660.   A  few  years  afterward  he 
was  removed  to  s  folknraUp  at  Trinity  College,  of 
which  he  baoane  ma  of  fha  aenior  follows.  In  1&G4, 
when  Queen  Elisabeth  Tialted  tlie  Unirenity,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  (li-tini,'iii.shed  him«elf  in  the  disputationa 
held  before  her  mfljexty.    He  took  his  B.I).  degree  in 
1567,  and  three  years  afterwani  waa  choaen  Lady  Maiw 
garet's  divinity  profeaaor.   He  waa  a  thorough  Prt^tea. 
tant.   In  hta  lectnres  he  criticised  the  polity-  of  the 
Church  of  England  w  ith  great  acuteness  and  learninf^. 
It  waa  his  conviction  that  the  reformation  of  the 
Cbnrch  bad  not  gone  for  enongb ;  and  be  advocated 
his  views  with  a  clearness  and  boldness  which  none 
could  mistake.    The  following  statement  of  the  doc- 
trines for  which  he  was  expelled  from  the  Univer>itv  is 
given  by  Hook,  in  vindication  of  the  eeverity  with  which 
Cartwri^  waa  txnatad.  It  will  be  aeen  that,  with  a 
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inr  cueptioiM,  th«T  are  views  in  which  most  modar- 
m  Wfm  in  tb*  Chaich  of  Eagbnd  would  now  tgn* 
vfeh  edMr  ChrbdMU.   **H«  nuliitdiMd  tiwt,  hi  n- 

formiiift  the  Chnrch,  it  wa«  rcrp<sary  to  re<lucc  all 
thing*  to  the  apo«tolical  institutiun  ;  that  no  one  uu^ht 
to  Iw  adllltttad  into  the  ChriHtLin  ininixtTy  who  was 
«ubl«  (o  preach ;  that  thoM  only  wbo  mliUttcnd  iiie 
wwd  ought  to  pray  pohlicly  m  tM  Chvfcli,  or  whiiiD* 
btV  tfa<'  sacrameDtsi ;  that  ]Kipi'>h  ordinatinriH  wr>re  nnt 
valid ;  that  only  canonicnl  Si  riptare  ought  to  lie  reutl 
yablicly  in  the  Church ;  that  the  puhlk  Utorgjr  ought 
to  be  so  firamed  that  there  might  be  no  private  praTing 
or  reading;  in  the  Church,  but  that  all  the  people  sbould 
attend  to  the  prayer."  of  the  mitii>tcr ;  that  the  acrviiHi 
ti  burying  tlie  dead  did  not  belong  anv  more  to  the 
■tabtatU  odlM  Hum  to  IMt  of  the'Church ;  that 
'  eiiial  reverence  waa  due  to  all  canonical  Scripture, 
and  to  all  4he  names  of  Hod :  there  was,  therefore,  no 
reason  why  the  people  slm uM  stand  at  the  r<-ading  of 
the  GospA,  or  bow  at  the  name  of  Jeaus ;  that  it  waa 
Mlnrfbl  to  lit  at  the  Loid'a  table  M  to  kneel  or  ■tand ; 
that  the  Lovd't  9npp$r  ought  not  to  be  administered 
in  private,  nor  baptism  adminulertd  by  vomen  or  lay- 
man :  th:it  the  sign  of  the  crosa  in  baptism  was  super- 
i;  that  it  wae  reaiomblo  and  proper  that  the 
imU  oAr  hb  own  child  to  hainem,  making 

conffsiion  nf  that  faith  in  which  he  intcmied  to  edu- 
ixl-  it,  without  l>cini{  obliged  to  answer  in  the  child's 
I  atiiH,  'I  will,' '  I  will  not,'  '  I  believe,'  etc.,  nor  ought 
women  or  ponona  ander  age  to  be  aponson;  that,  in 
(Ciria«c  naiiwia  to  children,  It  waa  eonTonfent  to  avigid 
I  i^iii«m.  as  well  as  the  nnme*  and  ofRcp*  of  Cblbt 
asiA  an^U  ;  that  it  wn.<  p.ipit«tical  tu  forbid  marriagea 
at  any  paiticuLir  time  of  tlin  year,  and  to  grant  licensee 
at  tboae  tioMO  waa  intobrabie;  that  private  marriages, 
•r  tneh  aa  wata  not  pnblbhed  In  tba  congregation, 
were  highly  in<  '>nv.  nicnt,"  etc. 

Archbbbop  (irindal  and  r>r.  Whitgifl  zealously  op- 
posed Cartwright,  and  in  1571  he  was  deprived  of  his 
iwofessorship  and  fellowship.   Ha  retired  fiom  £ng- 
iiad  to  Iho  Continent  beeanta  chaplain  at  Antwerp, 
and  .iftTward  at  MiMlchiir^.    At  the  end  of  about 
two  vr^T-i  he  returned  to  England,  and  published  a 
Setvifi  Arlmmitkm  to  the  Par&tment,  with  a  petition 
br  relief  tnm  tha  cafaacxi|M|faHi  raqnbad  faj  tha  aoel^ 
daaCieal  eonrnibsloners.   He  had  a  onnlwwatay  of 
pamphlets  with  Wliit^id,  and  waa  greatly  persecuted 
ly  that  prelate,  and  was  twice  imprisoned.    In  l.V*.) 
he  obtained  from  the  earl  of  Leicester  the  ma«terNhip 
eTthe  now  hoapital  at  Warwick.  In  1592  ho  waa  lib- 
erated trmo  hia  second  fanprbonment,  and  returned  to 
the  mastership  of  the  ho'tpital  at  Warwicit,  where  ho 
died,  Dec  27,  1603  (or  1&)2,  according  to  laaac  Wal> 
tea).   Cartwright  was  a  man  of  great  parte.  Baaa 
I  of  him :  "  I  think  the  sun  does  not  see  a  more 
nan."    Froode,  in  his  fflMory  of  EntfUmi 
(1A66,  vol.  iv),  ^ivrs  an  elaborate  pancK^'ric  of  Cart- 
^$;ht   Among  his  writings  are,  CammenUuia  Pradi- 
(n  in  totam  BiMoriam  Bma^dieam  (l^Mi  4to;  and  \if 
L.  Elzevir,  at  Amsterdam,  1647;  Eng.  verxion,  Ifi.V)') : 
-CovtwuiUarii  m  Proverbia  Salamonis  (Amsterdam, 
IK**,  4to)  : — Meiaphragis  ei  ffomilitr  in  I.ihmm  Krrh  n- 
oricf  Obid.  1647,  etc)  .—A  Bcdg  of  Dimnit^  (London, 
Nl^  4to>:-<-£Nreetory  ybr  CAwvl  OottrmmM  (1644, 
M!i\  .—ConftUal^  of  (h<-  Rhem''*h  Tf.ff.im^nt  (1618, 
f'-'l.)-    His  excgvtical  writings  are  !«till  of  value.  Dr. 
Alexander  (in  Kitto's  CyclijKrdin.  5.  v.)  says  that 
HcBfrtanbeiig,  In  hia  work  on  Ecdesiaates,  borrows 
tnnaly  flum  Oaitwr||^f%  Mtlnpkrtui$,  8aa  Strype, 
l.'f'  cf  Whit  Tip  :  Tlook,  Ecti.  Binffmjthy,  ill,  479 ;  Neal, 
Jli^f  'ry  of  (he  Puril  tna,  i,  172;  ii,  18,  et  al. ;  iii,  4l>4 ; 
Walton's  Lives;  Middleton,  Kvmg.  Hingrdphy,  ii,  320. 

Caztwxli^t.  Tbomas,  D.D.,  buhop  of  Salbbniy, 
waa  bom  nt  Nofthanpton  Sept.  1, 1484.  He  rtadbd 

at  Hagdalen  Hall  and  Queen's  rollece,  Oxf  ir.!,  and, 
sfter  tok'^g  orders,  became  cliaplain  of  Queen's,  and 
«f  WflltbaaHtow.  In  18W  ha  ivaa  pnnehir  of 


St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Fish  Street.  After  the  Ko'^tor.i- 
tion  ho  waa  made  domestic  chaplain  to  Hea|7,  duke 
of  Oloooester ;  prebendary  of  TVyford,  in  tha  chnrch 

of  St.  Paul;  of  Chalford,  in  the  church  of  Wells;  a 
chaiilaln  in  ordinary  to  the  kiiii;;  and  rector  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Afmstle,  I.iondon.  In  1672  he  was  ma4a 
preliendary  of  Durham,  and  in  1677  dean  of  Bipoo. 
His  loyalty  was,  in  1086,  rewarded  with  ttie  Uahoprle 
of  Chester.  At  the  devolution  he  fled  to  France,  and 
performed  divine  service  at  St  Germain,  according  to 
the  English  ritual,  for  such  aa  resorted  to  him.  On 
tha  death  of  Dr.  Soth  Ward,  king  Jamea  nominated 
hfan  to  the  see  of  Salisbnry.  In  the  spring  of  1688  he 
wi  iit  to  In  land,  and  tinallj-  died  there.  .April  15,  ir»«9. 
He  wrote  a  Z>iu/y,  pttblished  by  the  Camden  Society 
in  184S.--Hook,  iBeebs.  flby.  m,  ]!.  480  iq. 

Carvajal.  I.  Oiovasm,  bom  in  the  year  1400^ 
of  an  illuiitnous  family  of  Andalusia,  became  bishop 
of  Piacenzia,  and  governor  of  Bona.  Ho  was  present 
at  the  Council  of  Uaslo,  where  he  so  warmly  defended 
the  interest  of  the  papacy  that  Eugene  IV  created  him 
cardinal  in  Hi''.  Tli'-  ("ucceeding  popes  sent  him  as 
their  legate  to  Uennany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  Ho 
died  at  Roma  in  1468. 

II.  nruMARDiito,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
boru  at  I'iarenila  in  1456.  In  1493  he  became  cardi- 
nal and  papal  nnncio  in  .Spain.  He  was  put  under  the 
ban  by  Pope  Julius  II  for  having,  ii^  1511,  assembled 
tha  Canndl  of  Plaa,  baABN  wUdi  tha  popa  was  cited 
oin  account  of  hi*  conduct  toward  the  emperor  Mazi- 
mOian  and  kinc  Louis  XII  of  France.  Leo  X,  how- 
•ver,  restored  him  lii-i  di^iitiee  in  l.M.l.  und  Id-  \va» 
emplojod  on  important  miasiona  by  the  succoeding 
popaa.  BadiadhbhopofOatialnlMSy— Fbnr,I7W. 
vertal-Ijexikon,  s.  v. 

Carve,  in  some  of  its  forma,  is  the  rendering  in  the 
AntLVera.  af  aararal  Hah^ wwdi  ftam  tha  Mlowlng 
roots :  1.  Prop,  r^^?,  Jafa',  to  "conw"  wood  (I  Kings 

vi,  29,  82,  85) ;  hence  T^nh^Xi,  miUa'ath^  aaJjtture  in 
relief  (1  'Kfaige  vl,  18,  28,' 82;' **gnvlDg,"  vt,  81).  1 
-'"''7'  chnnuth',  to  ayoas;  whence  T'i'^n,  charo'- 
tkeli,  cuUing  of  wood  or  stone  (Ezod.  zxxi,  5 ;  xxxv, 
38).  8.  n^n,  ekakak\  to  Aeat;  wbaaea  n^cno,  aM> 
daUeft^eofweerClKinffvi,!!).  4.  YlTB,  pofAoor, 
to  open ;  in  Piel,  to«M{plHf«  ("  prave")  wood  (1  Kings 

vii,  36;  2  Chron.  IB,  gems  (ExikI.  xxviii,  9,  36 ;  2 
Chron.  ii,  7,  14),  oto.  (Eaod.  xxviii,  11;  xxxix,  6; 
Zech.  iii,  9);  whence  ryPJIi^pittuach,  lailpture  (J.xoA. 
xxviii,  11,  21,  86;  Psa.  Ixxiv,  65  1  Kings  vl,  29; 
abawhavB  "ginTlng,**  ate.).  8.  a^n,  chaiah',  to  eal 

into  fipures;  whence  T'Stsn^  dutibotk' ,  variegated 
(Prov.  vii,  16).  G.  Especialiyj  i^^^pateU',  to  hew  at 
shape ;  whence  Vcc,  pf'$d,  a  "  carved"  or  *<1p«ven'* 
(Exod.  XX,  4,  and  often).  7.  The  Creek  word 
"  carve"  in  the  Apociypha  b  ykvfw  (Wiad.  xiii,  18 ; 
1  Maee.    81^  1^  EmnATi. 

The  Egyptfatt  Were  extremely  fond  of  carviqg  OB 
articlen  of  fomltare,  and  also  in  the  decoration  of  walto 
and  ceilings  ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  scarcely  a* 
in  an  Egjptian  palace  deatitnto  of  carved 
See  HAinmniJurr.  Tha  ebony  and  Ivory  required  fcr 
these  co.«tly  works  were  obtained,  either  aa  a  trlboto 
or  by  traffic,  from  the  Ethiopian  nations.  We  fre- 
quently find  both  elephanta'  teeth  and  logs  of  eboay 
repMantad  on  the  monnmenti  aa  brought  to  the  Egyp- 
tian monarefaa ;  and  we  learn  that  Solomon  did  not 
erect  his  splendid  ivnrv  throne  until  ho  had  Opened  a 
cciramunication  with  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Red 
Sea,  through  hb  allWnoe  wHh  the  king  of  Tyro.  The 
arts  of  earring  and  engraving  weia  mach  in  reqoest 
In  the  ennstmetlon  both  of  tiio  Tebamada  and  tha 
Temple  frx.Hl.  \xxi. '?.  Ti;  xxw.  3.1;  1  Kings  vl,  18, 
35;  Psa.  Ixxiv,  6),  as  well  as  in  the  ornamentation  of 
tha  pilertlj  diaMM  (BMd.  locflii,  9-M{  Zadh.iii,9; 
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2  Cliron.  ii,  R,  14).  In  Solomon's  tim*,  Ilurnm  the  vice-af^nt,  and  on  Mr.  Ashmum's  retum  to  Amprioa 
Pbcenician  bad  the  chief  care  of  tbia,  aa  of  the  larger  ,  in  Ifsin  be  became  acting  governor  uf  Liberia.  An 
vehilMtaiBl  work*.  That  the  art  of  carvhig,  bow-  acddontal  explosion,  Nov.  8,  1828,  wbOe  he  was  en* 
ever,  was  cultivated  bj  the  Hebrews  themselves  to  a  g*Sed  in  manafacturing  cartridges  wbeiewith  to  de- 
consideraMe  extent,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  cher> '  fend  the  colony  against  the  attacks  of  aame  slaTe-dieal- 
ul>im,  whit  h  were  M  l  fir^t  in  the  Tal>emacU-,  anti  af-  crs,  caused  liL*  death  on  the IMh  Of  tke 
terwards  in  Solomon's  Temple,  but  also  from  the  lions 
wliidi  were  pbeed  OB  aaeh  tide  of  Ui  throne  (1  Kings! 


X.  20).  TIk'  r,irvin(j;  of  timber  Is  mentioned  in  Exod, 
x\xi,  5,  and  tbu  prophet  Isaiah  gives  us  a  minute 
de<K;ription  of  the  process  of  idol-making  (xliv,  1.')). 
The  origin  and  itrogress  of  the  ait  of  canriagi  aa  ooa> 
nected  with  Biblioal  faiqnirles,  hare  been  faiTeettgated 

ami  illiistr.itrd  with  miirh  in^fPtiity  by  Mr.  Lnndsoer, 
iu  his  dabaoH  Rettarche*.    bee  GiiAVES  Imauk. 

OurvOMOk  BenJamlB.  •  Methodist  missionary, 

son  of  William  Carvo(»Mi,  was  liom  in  Cornwall,  I•"n^^- 
land,  Sept.  27,  ITMy.  Tbo  eminent  piety  of  his  jwirents 
Siivod  hifl  youth  from  vice,  and  in  1811  he  wu«  con- 
verted. In  U14  be  entered  tbe  tUaerant  miaistrr, 
and  In  1810  was  appointed  mlsslniiary  to  New  Sooth 
AV;i1ps.  There  and  in  Van  Diompn's  Ijind,  where  he 
int^o<lu^^od  Methodism,  \\\*  lalKint  were  al>undant  and 
useful.  In  1880  he  returni'<I  to  England,  and  re^n> 
teied  the  booM  woifc.  Ue  died  Oct.  8,  VtbL  He 
eennneiieed  the  lint  religloas  magazine  in  AuttnUa, 

atxl  wrote  nl*o  Mi^moir  of  WilVum  ^'/rr-a?<(i  (q.  v.,  New 
York,  lb37, 12moX  which  has  been  sold  by  thoosands. 
—Wtdefm  Mimlm  (Lood.  U66X  p.U. 

CarvOBBO,  'WTllliam,  a  lay  Mcthfxlist,  onp  of  tbe 
"saints"  of  mo<lem  tinieft.    He  was  born  in  Cornwall, 


Sprague,  AnnaU,  vi,  578. 

Caryl,  Joscru,  a  nonconformist  divine  of  good 
abilitie»,  learning,  and  indostiy,  waa  hon  ill  I>mdflH 
in  1602.  He  wait  for  some  tine  a  connnoner  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  preached  sereral  years  with  grejit 

success  before  the  Hon.  Soi  i(  ty  of  I,inr<>ln"«  Inn.  Ajv- 
pointed  one  of  the  triiTs  in  1&5;!,  he  w  as  ejcctc*l  in  16(>2, 
snd  afterwards  gathered  a  conjrrejiation  in  the  neigh> 
borbood  of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge.  He  died  Feb. 
7, 1678.  His  principal  work,  showing  great  learning,  if 
nut  jud^Tnent,  is  his  fjrjxiritum,  tdth  Practiced  Ohttrva- 
tiotu  on  the  Bonk  of  Job  (Lond.  1648-66,  12  vols.  4to; 
2d  edit.  2  vols.  fol.  1676-7),  abridged  by  Berrio  (Edhh. 
ia%,  8vo).— Darling,  (^ifctdia  liiUiographica,  i,  .'.DO ; 
Neal,  HitUjqi  of  the  Puritamt,  v,  17  j  v,  Ml }  Cabimy, 
Nmeamjiinmea  MmtrU^  i,  SI* 

Casas,  Babtoi  hmko  hk  I,a<s,  bishop  of  Cliinpfl, 
Mexico,  was  l>om  of  a  nuble  family  at  Seville  in  1474. 
His  father  Antonio,  who  went  to  Hispaniola  with  Co- 
lamboa  la  149a»aiid  retained  rich  to  Seville  in  1488, 
nude  hSm  a  ||teaet  of  an  lodhm  dave  while  he  was 
pursniag  hia  atodlaa  at  Salamanca.  At  nineteen  he 
accompanied  his  (kther  to  St.  Domingo,  whence  he  re- 
turned tu  Spain,  entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  fit> 
ted  himself  for  a  misstonarr.    In  1586  he  fixed  his  ree> 


■"*i*"»ll:J\M'Vlll^^"'  *°      i  idenceat8t.Domtogo,endemplovedhhn«.!f  tapreach. 

he  was  converted,  afteraaerere  mental  'tmtrijlc.  In 
1774  he  became  a  class-leader  in  the  Wesleyan  Church, 
and  hdd  that  useful  office  for  sixty  years.  His  whole 
Uh  waa  a  wonderful  Ulostration  of  the  power  of  Ch>is> 
ttan  Mth,  and  his  viiits,  prayers,  and  exhortations 
were  the  means  of  hundreds  of  conversions.  He  died 
Oct.  13,  1834.  See  Jfrrwir  of  Willinm  Cunsmo,  edited 
br  his  eon  (K.  Y.  18mo,  a  book  which  has  had  a  vast 
eircaUtion),  and  SteToaa,  irMory  ^  Mttkoditm,  iU, 
218,  279,  495. 

Carwithen,  J.  B.  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
PfigUixi^  bom  In  1781.  Having  been  ordained 
deacon  in  18W  and  frfeat  in  1805,  he  waa  in  1810  ap- 
pointed per]x?tual  curate  of  Sandhurst,  Berks,  and  in 
1814  perpetual  curate  of  Frimley,  Hants.  He  died  at 
Sandhurst  vicarage  in  1832.  He  published  A  Vietc  of 
tie  Brakmimictd  Beligiom  ia  ils  On^firmatkm  of  (he  Trvtk 
qfSaeni  Hiitory,  im  a  Senn  «f  Diteenrt-r  prr itched  m 
IfftO  (Lond.  1810,  8vo)  ■.—Ifitlnrtj  nfthe  Chnrch  of  Knrf- 
littui,  parts  1  and  2  (2d  ed.,  with  a  notice  of  the  author 
by  W.  Ri  Browell,  A.I).,  Oxf.  184»,  2  vols.  12n;o):_ 
iftitory  of  Ae  Ckmvkfhtm  tkt  Famrtk  to  Ike  Tvtlflh 
Century  ( with  Iter.  A.  Lyall,  flrom  Ba/^gebm.  Metnpot. 
L..nd.  iH.^n.  l2mo)L— Dadiag,  C^dtf.  BSmog.  I,  M9; 
BritiA  Critic^  tU,  45b 


jnity 

cities  which  the  Indians  endured  from  their  conqner- 
oni,  Las  Cases  made  another  voyage  to  Spain  in 
to  interest  Charles  V  in  their  belttl^  and  eo  fhr 
ceeded  as  to  procure  orders  for  the  obMrrance  of  the 
governors  in  the  ^vf■!-t,  restricting  the  excrriso  cftlfir 
powers.  Uitou  his  arrival  in  America  he  traveled 
throng  Maxioo,  Kew  Spain,  and  aveii  into  Peru,  noti- 
fying everywhere  the  imiierial  commands.  In  1539  he 
again  crossed  the  ocean  to  solicit  aid  of  the  emperor 
in  l>eh;df  of  tlio  IndiiiHK,  After  infiiite  dii-ap]K'int- 
moots,  tbe  emperor  granted  all  that  be  bad  asked  fori 
and  conferred  npon  hin  iBbt  bishoprie  of  CUapa.  In 
15m  he  was  consecrated  at  Seville,  and  returned  lABk 
a  tiand  of  missionaries  to  America,  where  he  labored 
with  ince.isant  zeal  and  boldness  to  defend  the  natives, 
and  at  length  retired  to  Spain,  where  lie  continued  hia 
endeavor*  in  their  behalf  until  hIa  deatib,aheat  1668. 
One  of  his  chief  opponents  was  Septtlvedn,  a  rnnon  of 
Salumanca,  who  published  an  infdmous  work  ju^tily- 
ing  the  cruelties  exercised  upon  the  Indians,  and  even 
their  murdvr.  Las  CaM  replied  by  a  writing  entitled 
Bnttiibm  Ttttmltit  db  AiCnMciM  ds  las  InAot  (8o» 
ville.  If'.VJ,  'Itii").  Charles  V  forb.ade  its  publication, 
but  it  waa  printed,  and  Sepulve<la  p<  r>i8te<l,  neverthe- 
less, in  bis  devilish  doctrine,  endcav<  r in;.;  in  all  w  ays 
to  propagato  the  notion  that,  Iqr  the  laws  of  the  Churdi, 


Gary,  Lot,  a  colored  Baptist  minister,  waa  bom  a  I  it  waa  a  duty  to  **exterarfnate  those  who  wfhesd  to 


slave  alHuit  1780,  In  Charles  City  county,  Va.  Ho 
joined  the  Baptist  Church  in  1807  at  Richmond,  and, 
having  learned  to  read  and  write,  be  held  meetings 
with  the  colored  peopla  ao  soccessf  oily  that  tha  Choicb 
ncensed  hhn  to  prsach.  By  rigid  economy  he  waa  od- 
aMi-'l  to  jiurcli;is€  h\*  own  fr»^ed<>in  ami  th.it  of  his  two 
children  in  and  in  1815,  having'  become  deeply 

Interested  in  the  missions  to  Africa,  ho  soceeeded  in 
eatablisbing  the  '*  Uichmond  African  Missionary  Socie- 
ty." Raving  been  ordained,  he  sailed  for  Sierra  Le- 
one Jan.  23,  in  company  witli  C.ilin  Tea^'iie,  an- 


cmbraeo  tbe  Chri'^tinn  faith."  Chnrlr.«  V  n]  priiited 
his  cunfesM>r,  the  celebrated  Dominic  Soto,  to  examine 
the  subject.  Soto  made  hit  report  to  the  conncil  of 
^mIb,  but  no  jn^naat  mo  owrpwin  waiid,  and  tho 
honibla  mawaetos  of  the  fndhma  coatiHoed  to  sech  aa 
'  extent  that,  it  \s  Fniil,  rifteen  millions  uf  these  Innocent 
victims  perished  in  Icsa  th.in  ten  years.  This  is  doubt- 
less sn  exaggeration.  An  in£amous  calumny  has  l>eeii 
circblated  by  some  bistoriana  against  Las  Cssas,  found- 
ed on  the  authority  of  Herrara  alone,  a  writer  of  no 
credit,  viz.  that  lu'  lin-t  i  (.un«ollcil  tin-  Spaiiianl--  to  pur- 


Other  colored  preacher.  He  established  a  school  at .  chase  negro  slaves  to  lalnir  instead  of  tbe  Indiana. 
Monrovia,  and  attempted  to  establish  another  at  Grand  This  story  has  been  snflSciently  refuted  by  Gr6gtiiiw, 
Capo  Meant.  Having  studied  tbe  dbteases  of  the  conn-  Llorente,  and  others.  The  other  works  of  Las  Caaaa 
tiy,  bo  was.in  1824  appointed  physicUn  to  the  colony,  are  Namtio  regiomim  Indieanm  per  ffiiptmoe  ftutdemt 
Bi8c|itamber|UM^hairaf  appdafeadtothaoOM  of  I  ' 
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gm  in  1625^  abo  In  Fiwneli,  at  Antwerp,  16311)$ 
c^ia  qtuedam  ex  quilnu  proeedembtm  at  m  dufrntoHoite 
tai  mamfeMamdam  tl  dr/endendam  juttitiam  Indonm,  etc. 

Hu  works  were  published  at  Soville,  ir*,").',  in  five  i>art!«, 
4lo;  but  his  Uistoria  Gt»»rral  de  Uu  Jnditu  remains  in 
US.  I  PlWttftt,  JiitUtry  of  Mexico ;  6r6gt>ire,  Ap(tlogie 
it  Lot  Camt  (Mem.  of  Mor.  and  Polit.  of  Iii8titut«  of 
Trance,  vol.  iv) ;  Landon,  Eccl.  JHctitmary,  v. ;  Revue 
lit  Parit,  1*43,  331 ;  Forti^  Qmtrt.  Recirv,  March, 
1»3j  ;  Hoef«T,  Xmtt.  B'vxj.  (lattraU,  xxix,  7-15. 

Cctsaubon,  Isaac,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  9f 
Ua  own  or  of  any  a^e,  was  bom  Fob.  l>ith,  1559,  at 
G«Mv%wbiUMr  liia  Cainify,  oriKinaUy  of  Danphfaii, 
ted  to  STold^perMCiitfcma  to  which  tb«  French  Pn>- 
taMnta  were  ex^Mscd.  HIh  father^  Aroaold  CaMulxin, 
a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church,  returned  into 
Rnee,  and  daToM  UbmH  to  the  education  of  his 
•WfWlifl^atabMjVHf  «f«|ih^Qk«Lstiii.  In  1678 
he  wmt  to  LMuanne,  walk  atodled  law,  tb«oloi;7,  atid 
the  Grv' k  ;inil  Ori.-iit  il  l.iii:;ujij4i'^.  lie  scmi  ht'came 
proCeaMtr  uf  (in'<  k  at  Cicncvii,  arnl  marrii'd  the  daugb- 
tarcf  Hanr^'  St(-iihen<<,  the  celebrated  printer,  and  soon 
ft^BU  to  pat  forth  tmnilationa  of  th«  Greek  and  Latin 
wrhem,  with  notea  and  commentaries.  In  1696  he  ac- 
ctpted  the  (Jreek  profe»s<)r-*tii)i  ut  Montpcllfcr,  Imt  In  Id 
it  onlv  until  Ij'J'J,  when  be  was  called  to  Paris  by 
HeaiT'  IV,  and  received  the  appointment  of  librarian 
to  the  king.  Heniy  appointed  him  one  of  the  Protea- 
taot  Judges  in  the  controversy  between  Da  Perron, 
bi'bop  of  E\Tcux,  and  Du  Plrs^U  Murnay,  at  Foiitaino- 
bleaa  (1600).  Tlie  Itoman  CatboUca  niade  many  ai- 
tmpti  to  gun  fo  dbtfogoidwd  a  codtM;  Imt  thare 

doe*  not  seem  to  f>e  any  reason  for  condndtog  that 
thfy  had  even  [artial  -m ,  although  it  waa  glren 
out  that  he  had  wavered  in  a  conference  -with  I>u  i'er- 

toa.  Opt  death  of  Uen^I  V,  1610,  Caaaubon  went 
ta  Ifn^SaA  wi>1i  tH*  Haai7  wotten.  JanMalraeehrad 
him  with  iHfllMllan,  and  prc-'  iiti-d  him,  tliou<^di  i\  lay- 
m;in.  to  a  prebend  at  C^iULrliury,  and  (it  is  suiil)  to 
anothrr  in  the  church  of  St.  I'etcr,  at  Wi  stmiuster. 
He  died  J  aly  1, 1614,  and  waa  buried  in  Westnuaatcr 
Abb«7.  B«aideaUaclHriealwork8lwiNib11alMdJ&. 
ertttfU'fmrM  rtmlrn  nitronium  (fxindon,  1611,  fnl.,  Frank- 
fort, 1615,  and  <j«'ncv)i,  ICtC.i,  iU>);  Xamm  Tiilamenttun 
Crncum  (Gt^neva,  15f<7.  ICmo,  with  notfl« ;  reprinted  in 
the  Critki  Saeri)i  IM  UbertaU  EcdemuUei  (16U7,  Sro), 
vndertaken  bjr  otto  oTHotrj  IV  on  oceaalon  t^tha 

diflV-rt-nce  Ix-tween  the  republic  of  Venire  and  Pope 
Paul  V,  witli  the  aim  to  maintain  the  righU)  of  the  tem- 
poral power  ;i>;ain^t  the  cuurt  of  Homo.    It  waa  Stopped 

hj-  tlia  kins'a  oidax,  wlian  the  diffaceooa  ia  wnaflon 
vsa  aetded.    Ha  alw  wrote  Ad  Ptomtmtm  Datrnm 

Epuf'Jit  (L«nd.  Iflll,  4to)  n^inxt  the  .Ii  -uitical  doc- 
trine of  authority.  The  l)e»t  cditicn  of  hi>  IxtUn  ia 
that  of  Ri.tt«-r<lam  (1709,  fol).  There  ix  a  full  aoooont 
of  hia  life  and  writfaici  in  Haag,  La  Fmact  ProMante, 
n,  f».-~Biaff.  Oiih.  tB,  259 ;  Undon,  Ecd.  DictUma- 
n;.  K  X. ;  Iloefcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gaurale^  viii,  954. 

Cana^lMao^aBaptiilminiatar.waabornat  Reho- 
htthf  Bristol  Co.,  Maaa.,  Feb.  S$,  1761,  united  with  the 
Bnjdst  Church  in  1779,  wa.s  lii  (Mif,c<l  the  fi  llowin^;  vear, 
aaa  waa  ordained  in  1783.  For  many  yeara  Mr.  Caae 
U>x>red  aa  a  missionary  in  Maine,  Naw  DriinawMt,  and 
Nova  Sootia,  and  with  much  success,  until  ndvanrint; 
sfif  rendered  him  incapable  of  farther  exertion.  Ho 
di.  '.  at  K.>;idfield,  Nor.  3.  1852,  in  the  92d  year  of  his 
age  and  tlio  72d  of  hia  ffliniitiy.— Sfcagna,  AimaU,  vi, 
W. 

Case,  William.  misHionnry  to  tho  Indiana  in  Can- 
ada, waa  bom  in  Swansea,  Maaa.,  Aug.  27, 1760.  Ha 
•Bibneod  a  twUfdoas  life  In  U08i,aBd  waa  rMohred  on 

trial  in  the  N<-w  York  Conference  of  the  Meth(jdist 
Episcopiil  Church  in  l^'i.'i.  Uis  first  npjKjintmetit  was 
to  the  Bay  of  <  juinte,  Cunmla.  In  1K09  he  served  as 
miariimarT  at  UetraiU  From  1810  to  1887  ha  aarrad 
aa  pneidiui;  eldat  in 


UMbtn  Vaw  York,  and  hi  Canada.    In  1818  Canadft 

waa  given  up  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Case  was 
made  8op<*nntendent  of  Indian  missions  and  sch«K>1s  ; 
and  fmni  l'<:.Mtii  l^i.'A  lie  wu^  ^••■ruTal  fiii]M'riiiti  iicl('nt, 
without  episcopal  powers,  of  the  Methodist  aocietiea  in 
Canada.  A  great  part  of  hia  ttma,  In  all  tbasa  yaan; 
was  spent  in  missionarj'  work  amonj;  the  In<lian?.  In 
1837  he  waa  mad«  principal  of  the  Wesleyan  native  in- 
dustrial school  at  Alnwick,  in  which  service  he  re- 
mained until  1851.  In  1854  be  delivered  a  aarmon  ba- 
Ibra  tba  QHiadan  ConflBraaoa  In  eoBuncmoration  af 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  mtvIcc  in  the  niini^-trj'.  He 
dic<l,  in  con»e(iuence  of  a  fall  from  bis  horse,  at  tho 
Alnwick  niissiun-houso,  Canada,  Oct.  19th,  1855.  He 
fdled  all  hia  eodeaiaatkal  poate  with  honerf  hot  Ua 
greateat  llald  of  vaeAilMaa  waa  atnong  Aa  In^ana. 
"The  very  epirit  of  Eliot  i»»'cni(  <l  t  i  l>c  r«>pro<lucod  in 
him." — Minnksoftht  CimaJian  Con/trmce,  1850;  Wesl, 
Mfthod.  Miigtizinf,  1866,  p.  179 ;  Spraf^e,  AnnaU,  vfl| 
425 ;  Cum;  and  hit  Contemporaries  (Toronto,  1867). 

Caaallus,  JoHAmi,  aa  aminent  Carman  aebohr, 
waa  bom  at  O0ltlng«n  to  1688.   He  atadM  ftrat  In 

the  school.i  of  Gandershcini  and  Nordhauscn,  and  after- 
wards in  the  universities  of  Wittenberg;  and  Leipzig, 
wliere  he  received  the  lessons  of  Met  hk  tlu  n  un  l  .1. 
Camerariua.  Ha  then  visited  Italy,  where  ho  continuad 
hia  atudiea,  and  on  hia  ratnm  banme,  in  15G3,  profeaa* 
or  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  the  T'liivorKit}  of  Hos- 
tock.  During  a  aecond  journey  he  made  in  Itiily  be 
received  fha  degrw  of  LLD.  at  Pi'  i,  in  ir>Gr>,  and  the 


foUowfaifyanr  raoiivad  a  patent  of  nobili^  Arom  tba 
amperorif asfmOian.   Ta  1699  ba  aoc«pt«d  a  prolbaa- 

'OrBhi[)  in  tli.>  rr-^it \  iif  Hi  ];  f  Ahcre  he  op- 
poM-d.iii  union  with  tin  .Mi  Lun  tlj  i.i  m-.  the  efforts  of 
ultra  Lutheran  orthu«lu.xy,  principally  represented  by 
hia  oolleagne,  Daniel  Hoffmann  (q.  v.),  to  proecriba 
science  and  philosophy.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Ocorga 
CalixtiH  (q.  v.),  and  wrote  a  great  niniiluT  of  \Nork!', 
most  of  which  remain  unpublished.  He  dicil  in  1G13. 
8ae  J.  Borkhardt'a  Epiitola  <fe  Jo.  Catdii  erga  b-moM  lU- 
erat  mtrilu  ejvaque  lueubrattomum  tditione  (WittaiUk. 
1707, 4to>.— Herzog,  ReaUEncyUopS^,  ii,  598. 

CaBement(::3tix,  ahnab\  Prov.  vii,  6;  "latOea.** 

Judg.  V,  28),  a  kind  of  barrier  of  o|H>n-work,  plaoad 
bafirn  windowa  ia  the  Eaat,  wliich,  being  uaually  opaa 
ia  aannnar  down  to  tba  flm^  laqniM  aoma  aadi  d^ 

fence.    See  Ilocsa. 

Caahcl,  formerly  an  archiepijicopal  ace  in  Ireland. 
This  ancient  see  is  now  d(']irivcd  of  its  metropolitan 
dignity,  and  has  united  to  it  the  sees  of  Emly,  Water- 
ford,  and  LUroore ;  the  united  diocese  oonaiiting  of  tha 
coonlieA  of  TIpperary,  Watetftv^  aad  part  of  LimaN 
ick.  The  inrumlK<nt  in  1866  UU  Bobait  Dilj,  D.D., 
consecrated  in  1813. 

Caaiph'ia  (Heb.  Katiphgcf^  >^9P?*  perhaps  fhim 
t)D3,  tUvetf  or  laIMM,  if  the  name  be  not  of  Arian 
origin ;  Sept.  bo  translates  dpyi'pior),  a  "  place" 
(oSpQ,  L  e.  region)  of  the  Persian  cnipiro,  where  I>c- 
vttaa  had  tattled  daHag  Um  Captivity,  whence  Iddo, 
with  others  of  them,  were  sent  for  by  Ezra  to  join  hia 
party  returning  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  17).  Gaae- 
niu8'(7'Wittr.  p.  70:0  olij.  cts  to  the  identification  by 
some  with  tha  Qupia  PglOf  and  of  others  with  the 
city  Kamdit,  that  tbaaa  ara  notoa  tha  route  fh>m  Bab- 
ylon to  Palestine.  As  this  j)osition  of  the  place  in 
question,  however,  is  not  clear,  it  is  likely  that,  if  the 
Caspian  Sea  be  not  dcsignate<l  by  this  name,  it  may 
refbr  to  the  "Caspian"  MomUaim,  aituated  in  Media 
(Stiabo,  xl,  p.  622,  St6;  Plhiy,  vl,  15),  wbara  J«wfah 
exiles  seoui  to  h  u  e  been  located  (Toldt  1,  lf>;  iii,  7). 
This  is  at  lejist  favored  by  the  rabbinical  tradition,  Va- 
jUcrn  Rabba  (v,  5),  and  is  defended  bv  Forst  i^Ifrh. 
MmdmCn.  a.  ▼.),  wboaddooaa  alao  the  local  title  AOa- 
a  catocMnca  with  tba  rilvaiy  ■nnunlte  of  tha 
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tnow-capped  rang*  of  Cmmmu  (oonp.  Al^  L  «.  «An^ 

"  white  ")• 

Cas'lev  (XaaiXiv),  a  Gnecizcd  foim  (1  Mace  i, 
54;  iv.  .VJ,  ol) :  Mace. !,  9,  18;  x,  6)  of  the  MlIM  of 
tlie  Jewish  month  cl-cwhrrv  (Nafa.!,!;  Z«cll.Vl],l) 

Anglicized  CiUhi.EV  (q.  v.). 

Cafi'luMm  (Hob.  Ktuluckim',  CflVo©,  of  iinc«r- 
tain,  bat  prob.  furei^ni  etymology ;  S«pt.  in  G<n.  Xa- 
optrnftfitYvlg.  Chtulum ;  in  Chron.  XaaXotpuilt^*  t. 
XatrXtnttft,  Cadmm),  a  people  whose  jirop'oitar  waa  a 
son  of  Mi/,r.iim  (Gen.  x,  14  ;  1  Chmn.  i,  I'.').  In  Uoth 
pa8«agc!<  it  would  appear,  ts  the  text  now  stand*,  that 
the  Philistines  cam«  forth  from  the  CMlihhn,  and  not 
from  the  Caphtorim,  as  is  ebewhere  expressly  stated : 
here,  therefore,  there  maj'  be  a  transpoaition.  Seu 
Cai-m  iok.  'Hie  iinly  cU'W  we  have  as  yet  to  the  I'l^^i- 
tioa  of  the  Casiuhim  is  their  place  in  the  list  of  the 
aona  «f  lllsiaim  between  the  Pathrtudm  and  tha  Caph- 
torim, whence  it  is  probable  that  they  ware  eeated  in 
Upper  Em  pt.  See  PATURoa.  The  Sept  eaema  to 
ide^Uy  Oem  wItt  tibmCkaJimanmm,  B'^Sp^n,  of  Psa. 
Ixviii,  81  f-\.  V.  "iirinces">.  which  some  (Michaelis, 
Suj^.  p.  l*7;i;,  tliuiif;h  not  the  Sept.  in  that  place,  take 
to  be  a  proper  nunte,  and  aoinparc  with  the  native  civil 
aaoM  of  Uermopolis  Magna.  This  would  place  the 
CbslBbim  In  the  Heptenomla.  flee  HaamiiunnM. 
Boehnrt  (Ph'if'r),  iv,  31)  supLrests  th<<  identity  of  the 
Casiuhim  with  tlie  ( '"/rAw/fu  (coinp.  Michaclin,  SpiciUg, 
I,  275  8q.>,  who  arc  said  to  have  lieen  an  Eg^'ptian  col- 
ony (Herod,  ii,  IM;  Died.  Sic.  i,  28;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
p.  689 ;  Amniea.  Ibre.  ndl,  SS;  eonip.  Agath.  Hin. 
ii,  18) ;  but  this  story  and  the  Himilarity  of  nanip  do  not 
seem  sufficient  to  render  ttie  supposition  a  proltable 
one,  although  Gescnius  (see  Ilitzig,  PkiluL  p.  86  sq.) 
fl^T«a  it  hia  rapport  (pk§.  p.  702;  oonp.  Bitter,  For. 
miflts,  p.  86  eq. ;  Biebmer,  EiUdeeh.  I,  864  eq.).  Tor- 
Bter  (Fp.  at}  SfirftT  '.  ]>.  1(1  sq.)  conjecttires  the  Caslu- 
liim  to  be  the  inhuliitants  uf  ('itfulotin,  the  tract  in 
whldl  is  tho  slight  elevation  called  Mount  Cn.oius 
(Pliny,  T,  12  nod  14;  Strabo*  xrii,  769 ;  Stei^h.  Bjs. 
p.  455).  BnnMn  aaramea  thb  to  be  proved  (AfteiMrit, 
p.  26).  There  i'.  li  iwever,  a  serinim  dUBcnlty  in  tlu- 
way  of  til  is  (<ii|j[io.^ition — the  nature  of  the  ground,  a 
loir  Hlloral  tract  of  rock,  covered  with  shifting  and 
even  quicli  sand.  But  Ptolemy  (fieogr.  W,  5^12; 
comp.  Joflrph.  W(tr,  iv,  5, 11)  (rives  ns  the  nanee  of 
seven]  t(j\sn«  lying  in  this  di-*trict,  m  that  it  mu*t 
have  been  capable  of  supporting  a  population,  and  may, 
in  an  earlier  period,  have  been  quite  adequate  to  the 
support  of  a  tribe.  The  position  of  the  Casiuhim  in  the 
list  beside  the  Pathrusim  and  the  Caphtorim  renders 
it  proltable  that  the  original  seat  of  the  trilxs  was  witnc- 
where  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  not  far  from  the  vicinity 
of  that  "Serbonian  Bog  betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount 
Casius  old"  (Par.  jMtt,  ii.  fi92).  Hillcr  {fiyntag.  TTrrm. 
p.  178  sq.)  refers  the  name  to  the  Soltfmi  of  the  Gre*ki< 
(Stralm,  i,  W ;  xiv,  <)67),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Ljcians  (oomp.  Schuitheas,  Farad,  p.  166  aq.).  The 
rappoeltioa  of  Httsig  (PUHtt.  p.  90  tq.)  that  the  Cas- 
iuhim were  a  Cretan  colony  in  I.ihya,  ■wlienrc  again  a 
colony  was  sent  to  Philistio,  is  merely  based  upon  a 
▼agoo  allndoB  In  TicitiM  (Bid.  r,  f).  floe  ErniOL* 
ooy. 

Cas'phon  (XaofMy  v.  r.  XaofSf  and  Xaafid,  1 

and  Xuet^to!^.  1  M:icc.  v,  2f>),  one  of  the  fortified  cities 
in  the  "land  of  (iahwd,  '  i.  c.  (Jilead  (1  Mace,  v,  20), 
la  which  the  Jews  took  refuge  from  tho  Ammonite.-^ 
nndor  ThnotheBt  (comp.  ver.  6),  and  whidi,  with  other 
dtiee,  waa  taken  hy  Jodai  HaMabana  (r,  86).  Joee- 
phUR,  in  tlic  parallel  account  (Ant.  xii,  8,  3),  calls  it 
Cka*ith"m(i  {Xua^iici).  Grotius  and  Calmct  (in  loc.) 
consider  it  the  same  (but  on  very  slight  grounds)  with 
UnaHnoH  (q.  v.).  It  wae  altnated  near  Dostra,  Aab- 
tMoth-KanaiaB,  and  Edral,  and  was  perhapa  one  of 


tho  ruined  sites  la  the  Hauraa  rtOl  iamd  by  traTal- 

lers.    See  UAtmAM.    Seetzen's  rnimaontatwrs  (notes 
on  pt  7,  March,  1H06,  ir,  I'JK)  suggest  ^  modem 
iSz6<M  as  the  pojtt^ihle  site  of  Casphon,  but  add,  **8ite^ 
however,  uncertain."    See  alao  CAaria. 

Oaa'pis  (Kdomc),  •  atniBKlT^AirtMM  citr^-whedi- 
er  ca.«t  or  weet  of  Jnr<I;m  not  plain — having  near  it 
a  lake  (Xi^vq)  two  htadin  in  hreadth.  It  was  taken 
by  Judas  MaccabsBus  with  great  slaughter  (2  Mace, 
xii,  13, 16>.  The  parallel  hiatocy  of  the  Ist  Boolt  of 
Maccabees  neatkoa  a  dty  named  Casthok  or  Ca8> 

I'lioN  (q.  v.),  with  which  Canpis  may  be  idcntienl,  hut 
the  narratives  differ  materially  (see  Ewald,  l$r.  Gttck. 
iv,  'y.A\  note).  Keland  (Pufiasf.  p.  184) compares  a  citj 
Chiujiuih  (HDon)  on  the  bocden  «f  Pklastine  (Jena. 
Talm.  iMmai,  xx^  4). 

Caaaander,  Gaoaoa,  oae  of  tiie  meet  aniablo  and 
enlightened  divines  of  the  Roman  Church,  was  bom 
altout  1515,  in  the  ii^land  of  Cadsand,  at  the  month  of 
the  Sclii  lilt.  He  was  for  a  time  profesB<ir  of  tli. .  l..|ry, 
fint  at  Bruges,  then  at  Ghent;  after  which  he  went 
to  OoloKno,  when  he  devoted  hfametf  to  the  atndy 
of  the  controversy  between  the  Rcmnn  rnthnlic!'  and 
Keformcrs,  hoping  to  allny  the  di>r-fii>i(>ii«  of  the 
time.  The  duke  of  Cleven  calh  >l  him  fn  l»ui-l.urg,  to 
bring  back  the  Anabaptists,  if  poesible,  to  the  Church ; 
and  thb  led  to  Us  preparing  his  book  on  Infiuit  bap- 
tism, first  imMie.ition  wa.*  TV  ojfirio  pit  trrri  in 
hoc  dissitiio  rilif/ionu  (liable,  1661,  8vo).  He  shared 
the  common  fate  of  tho^e  who  endeavor  to  unite  {laiw 
tiea  waimlj  opposed  to  each  other,  and  his  book  wsa 
disliked  by  both  rwteataaei  and  Romanists.  The 
emperor  Ferdinand  induced  him  to  write  his  ConmUu- 
tio  de  articulLi  Jidd  inltr  jx/jntttu  tt  proU$tanti*  contro- 
rertit  (1564),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  reconcile  the 
nriooB  aitidea  of  the  Coafeeiion  of  Angrintrg  with  tho 
fidth  of  the  Roman  Chnreb.  He  was  wflling  to  grant 
the  cup  to  the  laity,  and,  in  extreme  ca.«es.  the  mar- 
riage of  priests.  ('a«ti!mder  die<l  Feb.  3,  1506.  His 
worita  were  CollccttMl  l)y  Dorordes,  Ojitra  quir  rrpcriri 

potmmmt  emma  (Paiia,  1616,  foL).  This  coUecUon 
eontidns,  among  oOer  tilings,  a  commentary  on  the 

'  two  nntures  of  Jesus  Christ ;  various  treatises  agnin^t 
the  Anabaptifts,  witii  testiroonieii  from  the  fathers,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  early  Church  on  the  subject  tho 
baptism  of  infanta;  Lihtrgiea;  ecclesiastical  h^-mns, 
with  notes ;  one  hundred  and  seven  letters,  etc.  Some 
of  these  treati.ncs  were  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Trent. — I.4indon,  Eccl.  JJiclumary,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  .Voar. 
Biog.  GhUralt,  ix,  27 ;  Gieseler,  Church  Hitlorf^  vol. 
It,  I  80^  61 ;  Hook,  Ecrle$.  fikgrapky,  iii.  5«i2  ^«|. 

Caaael,  Conference  oi,  a  meeting'  held  at  C'as- 
scl  in  1661  between  the  Reformed  theologians  of  )Iaiw 
burg  aad  the  Latheiaa  theotogiaaa  of  JUnteln.  Peter 
Musliu  and  JohaiiB  Bemilden,  bo0i  sodoiu  disciples 

of  ('Hlixtufl  (q.  v.),  reifre.>ientcd  the  Lutherans,  and 
.Sebastian  Curtis  and  Johannes  Uein  the  Reformed. 
The  obje<rt  of  the  Conference  was,  according  to  tibo 
ofBcinlly-pobliahed  Bnti*  rtiatio  coUoquii,  etc.,  to  en- 
deavor, by  friendly  discussion,  to  remove  the  obstacles 
to  union.  Tlie  jiriiicipal  nitijects  of  <li."«cus.«ion  were 
the  Eucharist,  Predestination,  Baptism,  and  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  both  portiea  agioed  that  la  these  tan- 
damental  points  their  doctrines  were  essentially  sin)i> 
lar.  The  landgrave  was  petitioned  to  call  on  the 
ncighlx>rin);  churches,  and  the  CniversitiM  of  liran- 
denborg  and  Brunswicic,  to  adopt  the  resolutions  of 
tlie  GoofSnence,  and  also  to  Invite  a  g*noral  congress 
of  the  theoloidans  of  nil  countries.  The  landgrave'a 
death  (in  1003)  de.itroyed  all  these  projects  of  union. 
See  Hommel.  Cach.  ixm  JIffsm,  ix,  p.  id:  Mixheim, 
Chitrch  Siitorg,  iii,  8S9;  Uersog,  JCeal-£myidopidief 
11,600. 

CaBsell,  T.KONARn.  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Maryland  in  1784,  en- 
teml  the  iliasnnt  aolnlit^iB  180^  and  died  ofjalloir 
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ferer  in  Septetn1>er,  1808.  H«  was  of  G«niun  parent- 
«ge,  and  his  mind  remwned  in  "uncultured  durltnefs 
nntil  hia  conversion.  From  that  d»y  it  was  nianifei«t 
bow  great  a  mind  bad  thus  b«en  called  forth.  The 
improrement  be  made  astonbhed  his  friends."  His 
genius,  eloquence,  and  piety  soon  placed  him  in  the 
mont  important  positions  as  a  preacher,  and  his  early 
death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Church. — Jdiavtet  of  Ctm- 
ferr»ee$,  ii,  168. 

Cassia  is  the  rendering  in  the  Anth.  Vers,  of  two 
Heb.  words. 

1.  Kit>DAH',  n^p,  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxx,  24  (Sept. 
Iptt)  among  the  ingredients  of  the  holy  oil  of  anoint- 
ing, and  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  19  (.Sept.  owapriov')  as  one 
of  the  articles  of  merchandise  in  the  markets  of  Tyro. 
The  .Sept.  (in  one  passage)  and  JosephuM  (Ant.  iii,  8,  3) 
have  iru,  i.  e.  some  species  of  fitff,  perhape  the  Iris 
jhmtima,  which  has  an  aromatic  root-stock.  Sym- 
mac  bus  and  the  Vulg.  (in  one  place)  read  ttacte,  "liq- 
nid  myrrh."  The  Arabic  versions  of  ijaadias  and  Kr- 
peniuB  conjecture  cottiu  (see  below).  The  Chaldeo 
and  Syriac,  with  most  of  the  European  versions,  fol- 
lowed liy  Gesenius,  Simon,  FOrst,  Lee,  and  all  the  lex- 
icographers, understand  the  Arabian  roana,  or  cassLa- 
bark,  a  species  of  aromatic  cortical  resembling  cinna- 
mon, but  less  fragrant  and  valuable ;  so  called  from  its 
rolls  being  tplil  (from  "T^J?,  to  dfore).  Sm  Dioscor. 
1, 12;  Theophr.  Uitt.  PUaU.  ix,  6;  Celsius,  Uierob.  il, 
IM,  350  sq. 

2.  Ketsiah',  ny"'XJ?,  named  only  in  the  plaral  in 
Psa.  xlv,  8  (Sept.  cavta,  Vulg.  eaiia\  in  connection 
with  mjTrh  and  aloes,  as  being  used  to  scent  garments 
with.  The  word  comes  from  the  root  Y^^t  to  abntdr, 
and  appears  to  refer  to  the  p«Ud  bark  of  some  species 
of  cinnamon,  perhaps  differing  in  this  from  the  preced- 
ing only  as  designating  some  ail  or  prepared  aromatic, 
of  which  that  denotes  the  raw  material  (see  Celsii  Z/te- 
roh.  ii,  36<»).    See  Abomatics. 

Under  the  name  ca$tia  (which  appears  to  be  identi- 
cal with  this  last  Heb.  term)  the  ancients  designated 
an  aromatic  l>ark  derived  from  the  East,  and  employed 
as  an  in^^redient  in  costly  unguents  (Theophr.  I*lant. 
ix,  7;  Pliny,  xii,  43;  Dioscor.  i,  12 ;  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  46 ; 
Athen.  x,  449 ;  Plant.  Curcvd.  i,  2, 7 ;  Virg.  Geo.  ii,  466 ; 
Martial,  vi,  65, 1 ;  x,  97, 2  ;  Pers.  Sat.  ii.  64 ;  i,  36).  It 
was  obtained  from  a  tree  or  shrub  growing  in  India 
and  AnMria  (Herod,  iii,  110;  Diod.  Sic.  1.  c ;  Aga. 


tMunu  Kinnammutn. 


\  tharch.  in  Hudson, !,  61 ;  Arrian,  Alex,  vii,  20 ;  bnt  see 
Pliny,  xii,  41),  which  Pliny  (xili,  43)  more  closely,  but 
still  not  adequately  describes,  and  which  Columella 
(iii,  8)  saw  in  Roman  fancy  gardens.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Latin  writers  by  the  term  catia  understood  both 

I  the  Oriental  product  now  ander  cr>nsideration,  as  well 
as  some  low,  sweet  herbaceous  plant,  perhaps  the  Daph- 
w  ffrnJium,  Linn,  (see  Fee,  /'A/re  <U  I'iryiU,  p.  32,  and 
Uu  Molin,  Flor.  Poet.  Ancienne,  p.  277) ;  but  the  Greek 
word,  which  is  first  used  by  Herodotus  (ii,  86),  who 
says  (iii,  110)  the  Arabians  procured  it  from  a  shallow 
lake  in  their  country,  is  limited  to  the  Eastern  product. 
Dioscorides  (1.  c.)  and  Galen  enumerate  three  letter 
sorts  of  cassia,  and  there  are  still  in  Europe  held  to  be 
different  kinds,  but  they  all  are  distinguished  from 
the  true  cinnamon-tree  by  tlioir  darker  color,  weaker 
odor,  and  less  lively  taste.  The  tree  from  which  the 
bark  is  pnnluced  is  regarded  by  naturalists  as  the  Z/im- 
rtu  ctutia  (Linn.),  that  flourishes  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Malatia  (.Xinslie,  MaUr.  Med.  i,  58  sq.) ;  yet  the  broth- 
ers Nees  von  Ksenl>eck  (Z>e  cinnamomo  ditputat.  Bonn, 
1823,  in  the  Botan.  Zeittmg,  1831,  No.  84)  have  shown 
that  this  plant  (the  lumrxa  ctutia)  is  not  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, but  only  a  wild  or  original  form  of  tlie  rinnrinto- 
mum  Cfytonicum  or  Zeylanicum,  See  the  Petmy  Cydn. 
pmlin,  B.  v.  Cassia ;  Lauras. 

The  name  Cassia  has  been  applied  by  botanists  to  a 
genus  containing  the  plants  yielding  senna,  and  to 
others,  as  the  Ctutia  Jittula,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  original  cassia.  "  Cassia-buds,"  again,  though 
no  doubt  produced  by  a  plant  belonging  to  the  same, 
or  to  some  genus  allied  to  that  producing  cinnamon 
and  cassia,  were  probably  not  known  in  commerce  at 
BO  early  a  period  as  the  two  latter  sutistances.  Dr. 
Roylc,  in  his  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,  p.  84,  has 
remarked,  "The  cassia  of  the  ancients  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine ;  that  of  commerce,  Mr.  Marshall  says,  con- 
Bists  of  only  the  inferior  kinds  of  cinnamon.  Some 
consider  cassia  to  be  distinguished  from  cinnamon  by 
the  outer  cellular  covering  of  the  bark  l)eing  scraped 
off  the  latter,  but  allowed  to  remain  on  the  former. 
This  is,  however,  the  characteristic  of  the  (Cochin-Chl- 
nese)  Cinnamnmum  ttromatiaim,  as  we  arc  informed  by 
Mr.  Crawfonl  {Embntty  to  Siam,  p.  47(i)  that  it  is  not 
cured,  like  that  of  Ceylon,  by  freeing  it  from  the  epi- 
dermis." There  is  no  doubt  that  some  cassia  is  pro- 
duced on  the  coast  of  Mulaliar.  The  name  also  would 
appear  to  be  of  Eastern  orifpn,  as  hute  koronde  is  one 
kind  of  cinnamon,  mentioned  by  Bunnann  in  his  Fh- 
m  ZryUmn'il. 

Tlio  Heb.  word  tettitth,  however,  has  a  strong  rc- 
semltLincc  to  the  bxn/t  andhiott  of  the  Arabs,  of  which 
KoosAta  is  said  by  their  authors  to  bo  the  Sj-riac  name, 
and  from  which  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Kuirnt^ 
of  the  (irecks  and  cottut  of  the  Latins  are  derived. 
Kdffrof  is  enumerated  by  Theophrastus  {Uitt.  PI.  ix, 
7)  among  the  fragrant  snlMtances  employed  in  making 
ointment.  Three  kinds  of  It  are  descril>e«l  by  Dioscor- 
ides among  his  .\romnlit  (i,  15),  of  which  the  Araltian 
is  said  to  be  the  best,  the  Indian  to  hold  the  second 
place,  and  the  Synim  tiic  third.  An  inferior  kind  is 
termed  by  him  rirrtii  (i,  I'i),  a  wonl  which  has  a  htn.>ng 
resemblance  to  the  Heb.  kidlnh  above.  Pliny  men- 
tions only  two  kinds  (xv,  12>,  the  white  and  tho  blark, 
brouglit  {r*>m  India.  The  Persian  writers  on  .Materia 
Medica  in  use  in  India,  in  giving  the  above  synonymcs, 
evidently  refer  to  two  of  the  three  kinds  of  t'nstu*  de- 
scribed by  DioBcorides,  one  Itcing  called  Koont  llindee, 
and  tlie  other  K'Wst  Arahee.  Both  these  kinds  arc 
found  in  the  iMisaars  of  India,  and  tlie  or  lifi^l  of 
the  natives  is  often,  by  Euro|M>nn  merchants,  called  In- 
dian orris,  i.  e.  Iris  root,  the  odor  of  which  it  somewhat 
rpseml)les.  The  same  ortiole  is  known  in  Calcutta  as 
Puchuk,  the  name  under  which  it  is  exported  to  Cliina. 
The  identity  of  the  substance  indirate<l  l>y  these  vari- 
ous names  was  long  ago  a*certoined  liy  Garcias.  The 
Icoott  obtained  in  the  northwestern  provinces  of  India 
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is  one  of  the  robdtances  brongbt  arross  the  Indus  from 
Lahott)  (Royle,  Jllutt.  Hiituil.  B<i(.  p.  30"  i).  l>r.  Falcon- 
er, on  bis  journey  to  Ca»hiner.%  discovored  that  it  was 
•Sported  from  that  TaUey  in  laijga  qnaatitiw  into  th« 
Ptugsb, whcBM  Itiad* m  wa^  to  BomlMgr^  ia  the 
tioM  of  FUdj  to  Ittdo)  and  Odootta  te  oaipnt  to 


Cinnamimvm  Camta,  with  enlarged  view  of  the  Bud. 

Cliina,  whara  it  is  hi|^ilj  Talnad  aa  <m«  of  the  ingredi- 
•BtB  ia  tba  iaeanaa  iriridi  tha  Chlaaaa  beni  ia  thdr 
taaiples  and  private  houses.  H*-  namorl  the  FpceifS 
AuMandia  Cotitu  (Liim.  Jhnw.  xix,  23)  (»ee  Smith's 
Did.  of  0MB.  AmL  Abu  ad.,  a.  t.  Caaab;  Coataai). 
See  Cinnamon. 

Caasian,  Ji'MrB  (Kanttiavor),  a  leader  of  the  D<»- 
cettt  in  the  second  centuni' :  Cave  ^ives  tha  date  A.D. 
174 ;  Tillemont  about  A.D.  800.  He  ia  neatlaiiad  Inr 
Ilippolytus  and  Ircnaras,  bat  irhat  ts  known  of  Un  u 
cliii  liv  ilL-rivod  frnin  Clemens  Alcxaiiiiriniif,  who  calls 
him  the  fuundcr  of  the  sect  of  the  Docft.v,  nnil  refers 
to  one  of  hb  worlcs,  entitled  CoHcemimg  Continena-^  from 
wliicli  it  appears  that  he  adopted  the  notions  of  Tatian 
respecting  the  impurity  of  marriage.  He  quoted  pas- 
sages from  apocryphal  Scriirturos,  nin!  ].crvi'rt«'il  ii;ih- 
sages  from  the  genuine  Scriptures  in  order  to  support 
hla  flfiiniona.  Clement  says  tliat*' he  had  raeoBHMi  to 
the  fiction — that  Christ  was  onlj  a  man  in  appearance 
—through  unwillingness  to  believe  that  he  had  l>een 
t)om  of  the  Virgin,  or  partaken  in  any  wny  of  in  ra- 
tion."  CleoMnt  accuses  him  of  borrowing  from  I'lato 
his  aolioBa  lespaetiBg  the  erfl  natnie  of  generation, 
as  well  as  the  notion  that  the  soul  was  originally  di- 
vine, but,  being  rendered  effeminate  by  desire,  came 
down  from  above  to  this  world  of  generation  and  de- 
atroctioa.  Eosebins  (vi,  18)  spealu  of  Caasian  aa  an- 
dier  of  **  a  Uitoij  of  the  tiaiea  ia  dneoologlcal  eider" 
(riement,  Stromal,  iii,  18,  §  91).— Ijirdner,  Worh,  viii, 
611-614;  Neander,  Ckwv'k  Hid.  i,  458;  Cave,  Uitt. 
XAL  Caab  tt ;  Hattar,  JnA  Ai  OeoMidaaM^  eh.  1, 9  S. 

CaaaiSnuB.  .Thh  anm-'*  (ulso  cjxlled  .Toavxk-s  UTas- 
slLtENSls,  JoAKNKS  Kuemita),  according  to  Genna- 
dios  (fie  Fir.  lUmtt.  c  61),  a  8«7tlilaa ;  but  the  more 
Uliely  view  makes  liim  a  aatlTe  ef  MaieeiUae.  He 
was  brooght  up  at  the  celebrated  meaaatery  of  6ethle> 
heni  (q.  v.),  under  Germanus,  with  whom,  aljout  A.D. 
890,  he  went  to  visit  the  hermits  of  Egypt,  among  whom 
he  lived  several  years.  In  403  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  be  listened  to  Chrysoetom,  who  ordained 
him  deacon.   About  416  he  feoaded  a  aioaaatery  at 


the  celebrated  abbey  of  St.  Victor.  lie  may  thus  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  monocbism  in  the  West ; 
and  his  treatise  De  ItutUutU  Camobiortim,  libri  xil,  af- 
forded a  code  by  which  tlie  monasteries  were  long  aft- 
er taled  (tnoiBl.  iato  Frendi  hy  Saligny,  Paru>,  1667, 
8vo)>  Cassianus,  accordiu;;  to  different  writt  n',  died 
(aged  97)  in  440,  or  448,  or  4:i^.  The  Chronicle  of 
Prosper  represents  him  as  alive  in  Some  rhnrrlwo 
honor  him  as  a  aaiat  en  the  28d  of  July,  though  he  was 
never  canonized.  He  was  a  strong  op[)onent  of  Augus- 
tine's doctrine  of  pn  ili  >tiii,iti.iii,  1.ut  at  the  same  time, 
liy  recognising  the  univer>ul  corruption  of  human  na* 
ture,  he  opposed  Pelagius  just  as  strongly.  (See  hla 
Collitiotut  Patrum.')  He  admitted  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting and  assisting  grace,  but  held  thai,  in  most 
men,  faith  and  gixMl  will,  and  the  desire  of  converi^ion, 
wron^t  by  'natural  strength  alone,  precede  soch 
grace,  and  pnvpne  the  mind  to  lecalve  H;  aad  that 
such  first  efforts  of  the  n.itural  man  cannot  indeed 
dtitms  the  gift  of  grace,  Lut  a^t^i^t  to  the  obtaining  ' 
of  it.  "  His  attention  was  turned  to  experience  ;  he 
obaerved  leligioBS  natarea ;  a  system  of  mere  logical 
apecntstion  had  ne  dnnna  lot  bhn.  His  doetriaee, 
which  are  scattered  throuph  Ms  wrifirtrrs,  -wrrf  di-iLrn- 
ed  to  represent  in  its  simplicity  the  fuith  of  the  (iulile- 
an  fishermen,  which  had  been  garbled  by  Ciceronian 
eloquence.  Free  will  and  grace  agreed,  and  henea 
there  wae  aa  opposing  oaeai&dneaa  whidi  malntaiaed 
either  grace  alone,  or  free  will  alone.  Augustine  and 
Pelagiu.s  were  each  wrong  in  their  own  way.  The 
idea  of  the  divine  justice  in  the  determination  of  maa'a 
lot  after  the  first  tiansgrcssion  did  not  prependaiato  in 
Caadaa'a  wrltlngB  aa  fai  Augustine's,  but  the  Idea  of  a 
disciplinary  divine  love,  hy  the  Icuilin^,".  of  w  hii  h  men 
are  to  be  led  to  reiK'ntaucc.  lie  apjieals  aln}  to  tbe 
mysteriousness  of  God's  ways,  but  not  as  concerns  pre- 
destiaation,bBt  tbe  varia^  of  the  leadiags  hj  which 
God  leads  difltorent  tadtrldnalB  to  aalTstion.   Nor  ia 

one  low  njiiiliinMe  to  all;  in  fomc  cases  pmce  untld- 
pates  {gratia  prtrrfnitiui),  in  others  a  coniiirt  precedes, 
and  then  divine  help  ceniea  to  them  as  grace.  In  no 
instance  can  divine  grace  operate  independently  of  the 
free  self-determination  of  man.  As  the  hnsltandman 
must  do  his  part,  but  tdl  tlii^  avnili  nothing  without 
the  divine  blessing,  so  man  must  do  bis  pari,  yet  this 
profits  nothing  without  divine  grace"  (Neander,  Hist, 
Doffituu,  ii,  877).  Among  his  writings  are  CMttiones 
Patrum,  xxiv,  in  which  Cassian  introduces  Germanus 
and  other  monks  as  interlocutors,  with  himself,  in  dia- 
logues on  various  monastic  and  moral  duties.  In  tha 
Itth  Conference,  Cassian,  under  the  person  of  ChKre- 
mon,  sets  forth  what  has  been  called  his  tttni-Pelaifian- 
i«Tn,  viz.  his  views  of  predestination  and  grace.  The 
17th  Conference  defends  occasional  fiJttkood,  as  )>eing 
not  contrary  to  Scripture :  "A  lie  is  to  be  so  esteemed 
andaoasedaalfitposseaaedClM  aatam  efhellelwia, 
which,  If  taken  in  an  extreme  cas*-  of  disease,  may  be 
healthful,  but  if  fciken  rashly,  i.s  the  cause  of  in.otaut 
death  ;  peoplo  the  most  holy  and  most  approved  of  God 
have  need  fiUiebood  without  hlame,"  etc  The  SOth 
sl)0we  eoveral  waya  ef  eMalnhig  leodaslon  of  slaa  bo> 
sides  througli  the  death  and  intrrcet.sion  of  Chrint.  He 
wrote  also  a  treatise,  />?  Jwtinuitione  Chriiti,  lib.  vii,  in 
confutation  of  Nestorius,  about  A.D.  480,attiie  request 
of  Leo,  afterwards  Uabop  of  fiome.  CasaiaB  wiaintoina 
the  propriety  of  tbe  tern  **irodier  of  Ood."  The  CW- 
1'iti'Hi^ji  were  trnnsliited  into  French  by  Salipny  (PafiB| 
lCG3,Hvo).  His  woriis  were  published  at  liable  in  1576; 
at  Antwer[i  in  1;')78;  at  Home  (c«ra  Pttri  Giacronii)^ 
1680  and  1611,  bvo ;  at  Douai  (1616,  two  vola.  8vo),  ^ 
Alardns  Oazcns ;  reprinted  at  Leip^  ITtS,  M.  (th« 
best  edition).  They  are  also  in  the  nihliolh.  Piitmtn, 
vol.  vii. — Neander,  Church  I]i*t.  ii,  <)27-6il0 ;  Hoefer, 
.Vfmr.  BiographU  Gm^alf,  Ix,  36 ;  Dupin,  EcH.  Writerg^ 
5th  centnyi  Moiac,  JeoM  Camm  (Strasb.  1840) ;  Wig. 
gers,  dbJal—M  Oamkmo,  etc.  (Bostock,  1824, 1826) ; 
W%g«i,  Jif  aifWwiai  at  rttyhaiawa^  M,     d7,  ate.} 
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ilwMi  aKida  Outlwiw,  bt  Endk  m.  OnAer't  gkyito- '  tion,   

piidie :  Hagcnbach,  ffistory  of  Dortrinf-.t,  §  114  :  I^nl-  i  Se«  PuMUBMBHT, 
Bier,  Works^  v,  27 ;  Clarke,  Sacred  Literaiure,  ii,  lUS. 

CaaaiodSTtls,  or  CaatSoiarimy  VLmhv*  Aitweuca, 

Strntor,  was  Ixirn  at  Scjladam  (Sqiiilluce),  in  BraU 
tiam  (Lncanu),  of  a  noble  Ronuin  family,  about  463, 
aad  gvinad  a  Ugfa  reputation  for  wisdum  and  elo- 
quence at  a  comparatively  early  age.  Tbeodoric  load- 
ed him  with  honors  and  employments  near  his  own 
ffiMin,  and  about  500  made  him  prefect  of  the  I'r:vt<>- 
riom,  and  raised  him  to  the  patrician  ranlc.  In  514  bo 
WW  tola  consol.  He  retained  his  influenoe  at  court 
ndv  Atbalaric,  but  in  537  be  retired  into  the  coun- 
tnr,  and  founded  the  mona-U-rj-  of  Viricm  ( \^ivariefue), 
in  Calabria.  He  was  still  living  in  562,  and  is  l>e- 
lieved  to  have  lired  beyond  a  Imadred  years.  In  hit 
TCtreat  be  devoted  himself  to  Uteratare,  even  to  oopy- 
manuscripts,  ami  it  h  an  vindou1it«d  fact  that  we 
owe  to  him  thi-  pn!?i«rvation  of  many  previous  manu- 
leripta.  Some,  indeed,  xay  that  he  An>t  of  all  not  the 
Mflkka  to  this  labor  of  copying.  Besides  eome  gram- 
miiaaiwnikM,iMwnit»Biiion»  Eededaii.  IVipanUa 
(Frankf.  15««);  Comptitiu  PfuichitOji,  cU  . :  D  - IntifitutHme 
IheMtvum  JMtrartont  Erimtitio  in  J't  ilmoi;  C'lniphx- 
m  EpiH.  Apottol.  (Rott.  172:i,  8vo).  His  works 
coUw:ted  and  pablvhed  in  1491  and  15S8 ;  the 
:  «3taet  it  Ibe  edition  of  Dom  Garet  (Ronen,  1679, 
2  vol.*.  fol.,  and  Ven.  IT'-'O").  Thoy  arc  ali*o  in  Mi^;in', 
PuUroiogia.  Maffei  published  at  Verona  (17W)  a  com- 
mentary of  Cassiodoms  on  the  Acta  and  Epiatlca,  which 
bediacovendiatiioUbniyorthateity.  HiaUAwu 
written  by  the  Beaodletfne  St.  Martbe  (Za  «i>  4t  Osm- 

mtdort.  r*:iri-.  — lAn'lon,  ErrU^i.  I>irtl>unni,  5.  v. ; 

Gieseler,  Ckurck  Uutory^  i,  §  112;  Ueriog,  Rtai-Eac^ 

CaBsitts  (fully  Caics  CAasttrs  Lo?»on»P«),  one  of 
the  murderen  of  JnUna  Cmar,  first  appears  in  history 
M  tiw  quBator  of  CnMmt  In  the  on fbrtnnate  cnopaiKn 

Igainiit  the  Parthian*,  W.C  5.1,  whon  he  (^eatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  hi*  milit.iry  skill.  After  various 
public  services  he  conspired  with  nrutua  against  Ca&- 
•■r,  B.C.  44,  and  in  tlie  anarchy  ttiat  followed  he  usurp- 
ed Ae  preridencT  of  Syria,  in  wMeh  capacity  bis  vio- 
lent comlact  toward  the  Jews  is  related  by  Joscphus 
{Anf.  xiv,  11  and  The  forces  of  the  conspirators 

were  defeated  liy  Antony  at  I'hilippi,  and  Cassias  com- 
■loded  his  freedmen  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  B.C.  42. 
— Sndth,  INer.  tfClatt.  Moy.,  :  r.  Lon^nus. 

Josephus  also  mentions  another  (f 'aius)  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus  as  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  A.D.  50,  by 
Claodins,  in  the  place  of  Marcus  (Ant.  xx,  i,  1 ;  comp. 
zr,  U, 4).  He  was  baoisbed  by  Nero,  A.D.  60,  who 
1  his  popularity  ak  Bone  (Smith,  ut  tig>.). 


'Tnrpaii&  Bod£"  at  Bama^ 


ChbooIk,  (ho  coat  Ibnuerly  worn  by  all  orders  of 

the  clcrfry  in  the  Rnnuin  and  Knj^lish  churches ;  in 
the  Church  of  Kume  it  varies  in  color  with  the  dignity 
of  the  wearer.  Priests  wear  black ;  bishops,  purple ; 
avdUnala,  scarlet;  and  popes,  whito.  In  tha  Cboich 
ef  Entfland,  bladt  Is  worn  by  all  the  three  orders  of 

the  cler,rT,  and  the  pirment  w  of  cloth  or  silk,  with 
fAain  sleeves  like  a  coat,  niado  to  tit  close  to  the  body, 
sad  tied  roond  tha  ailddlc  with  a  girdle.  It  Is  worn 
nader  the  gown  or  surplice.  The  cassock  was  not 
erifdnally  appropriated  to  the  clergy :  the  word  is  used 
la  ShskqMBB  Ar  a  adlltaiy  ooat. 

Cast  (the  representative  of  m.iny  TTcli.  words,  and 
Qraally  of  the  Greek  ^oAAw)  occurs  in  many  applica- 
tions aj  a  synonyme  of  Ami.  Tha  fiiioiwiiv  aaam  to 
desarre  ^edal  notice. 

1.  Ainsiriab,  king  of  Jodah,  eansed  flio  paahAnaiit 
of  '^cnftintj  dtnm  from  the  top  of  a  rock"  be  inflicted 
on  ten  thousand  Edomites  whom  he  iuu\  taken  in  war 
(2  Chron.  xxv,  12);  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
in  the  habit  of  condemning  certain  criminals  to  bo  east 
'mi  the  top  of  a  rock,  especially  tha  lattv  air 


2.  The  phrase  to  "  aut  up  a  bank"  is  one  flrequently 
employed  in  .Scriiituro  for  the  pndiminarj*  act  in  be- 
seigers  of  raising  a  rampart  of  blocluide  around  a  hoa- 
toe  city.    See  Snoc 
8.  Forthapnetlaaaf"«ailMVMtil|"M»lfacAi.- 

LUBOY. 

4.  On  the  act  of caMklfmtvt**-^  — — —  »». 
ExooiunnncATioii. 

ft.  "Clsftamv"  dUSn/ue,  Mt 
occurs  1  Cor.  ix,  27,  aa  a  tanB'aqpdvdant  to  1 

See  ArosTASY. 

Castallon,  Caatalia  ar  CNwtoUltx  Snaaniur, 

a  Protestant  \vrit<T  of  fxtrnordinury  talent.,  was  bom 
of  poor  pareubi  in  Duuphiiie  in  1515.  Uia  family  name 
was  Chateillon,  which  he  Latinized  into  Castalion.  He 
applied  himself  early  to  tha  aaoieat  laagnagas,  and 
beeama  a  great  proBdent  la  Oreek  and  Habivk.  In 
1540  1  Calvin  Invited  him  to  Geneva,  and  had  him 
appointed  to  a  prufc^sor's  chair.  In  a  few  years  Cos- 
tolio,  having  become  obnoxious  to  ("alvin  M  atWWBt 
of  bis  opinkos  on  predestination,  left  Ganara  Ihr  Ba> 
sle,  where  he  employed  himself  fai  teaching  and  writ- 
ing. He  wmte  J'mUtrium  ir/i(ptatjnf  ntcnirxitn  Lilrra- 
rum  Carmina  tt  J'rrcatUma  (1547,  with  notes) : — Jonas 
PropketOy  heroico  camtMw  Lalmo  iaaipbu JJiafaea. 
rum  i^aer»rum  ad  linguam  et  mores pHtrormn formtmiat^ 
lihri  IF  (translated  into  English  by  Bellamy  under  tlia 
title  Yv'if/i's  Si  rljilnre  /{i  tinm/minrf  r.  or  S'Urt  liacTtd 
Stories  by  loqy  of  familiar  Ifiakgues^  Lat.  and  £ng.,  Lon* 
don,  1748).  He  also  pnUishad  a  varsion  In  Latin  rum 
of  the  Sibylline  Books,  with  notes,  and  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  DlaUypifs  of  Bernardino  Ochino.  Before 
he  left  Geneva  he  had  undcrUiken  a  coiiiplfto  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greeic, 
whleh  ha  completed  at  Basle  (BiMui  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test, 
ex  rr-rgimtt  Seh.  Ca.otiiJhmi.*,  Ba-nil.  1551),  and  dedicated 
to  Edward  VI  of  England.  He  published  ft  French 
version  of  tha  same  in  1555.  Cnfitalio's  versions  wrro 
made  tha  aul^Ject  of  much  conflicting  criticism.  His 
Latin  Btblo  want  tinoogh  saTwal  adMoilB;  that  of 
Leipzig,  1G07,  contains  also  his  Dfflnfatio  Rripiihlirrr 
Jtulaiae  ex  Jm>]fho;  I)rfin*io  nritititus  Xori  FitiUris 
contra  Th.  Beuivi,  and  Nota  prolixior  in  cap.  ix  Hjiisfo- 
In  ad  Ramumot.  Ue  carried  on  an  epistobxy  contro- 
versy with  Calvin  and  Besa,  who  assailed  hhn  wMi 
many  charges,  and  aWD  Bribed  the  ria^'istrates  of  Ba- 
sle to  drive  him  away.  He  passed  his  latter  years  at 
Basle  in  great  poverty,  and  did  Dec.  •-':),  15ri3,  leaving 
his  family  in  want.  "  la  1562  Castalio  published  i>s> 
fmao  luamm  Tmnda^omm  BiNienim  et  muucim  If  em 
Ftrderit.  His  LhiiliKji  /T'lV  I'nrjmlhuitione,  Khcthmf. 
lAero  ArbUrio,  ac  /'itfc,  were  pulilLnhed  in  1578  by 
gmitM  Sedana.  The  boak  attacks  Covin's  doo- 
trines  with  great  violence,  as  making  God  a  tyrant,  as 
tending  to  encourage  vice,  and  to  discourage  all  eser. 
tion  toward  virtue.  Castalio  has  hoeii  nliu^^t'd  Itofh  by 
Calvlnlsts  and  Boman  Catholics ;  Azminiau  critics 
have  bean  mofolndalgaBt  to  Un.   Ha  wrota  a  treat- 

i.«o  to  prove  that  ma^ristniteji  have  no  rit'ht  to  punish 
heretics"  (Enylith  Vydi^Htdia).  Ho  wa.s  more  ft  phi- 
lologist than  a  theologian ;  he  treated  the  Bible  rather 
as  a  critic  than  as  an  interpreter.--Honie,  Bibliog.  Ap- 
ptndix,  pt.  i,  ch.  i,  §  4;  Haag,  La  FrmiM  Pnleital^ 
iii,  361 ;  Hagenbach,  Hist.  0/ Doctrines,  §  2»i  Bi^ 
Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Wesley,  Works,  rii,  571. 

Caate.   Sea  Huroooam. 

Caatell,  Eoxinrn,  a  laanod  English  dhlna,  was 
bora  at  HMlv,  OambrUgsaldra,  1606,  and  waa  adi^ 
catad  at  fmibannd  and  St  John's  eo11at|^,Oambridga. 

While  at  the  rnivorfity  he  compiled  his  lexicon  Hfp- 
littjtotitm.  Dictionary  of  Seven  Langua(;es  (Ix>nd.  1669, 
2  vols,  fol.),  after  seventeen  years'  labor  on  it.  The 
pohUoation  coft  him  £12.000,  and  mined  him.  He 
vcr,  previously  been  appolatad  king's  chap* 
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lain  (16C6)  ami  Araliic  professor  at  Cum'iriil)j;e,  to 
which  were  afterward  :<  added  a  prebend  of  Cmiterbur}' 
and  the  livings  of  Hatfield  Vevanll  and  Wudeham 
Walter.  He  died  in  1686  reolor  of  Highsm  Gobion, 
Bedford»hlre.  His  Ijoeietm  Is  one  of  the  greatest  mon- 
uments <if  industry  known  in  literature.  He  \sas  alli- 
ed in  its  prepaiBtk>n  by  l>r.  Murray,  bishop  beverid^e, 
and  Dr.  UghtflM.  Baddaa  his  vast  labors  on  the 
haMOfHy  he  was  eminently  asefol  to  Walton  in  the 
prepmtton  of  his  Poly^  Biblt,  Walton  acknowU 
tAg/U  his  services,  but  not  adequately. — New  General 
Kograpk.  Dictioma/y,  iii,  194;  BM.  RmuHoiy,  z,  11; 
Todd,  Life  of  WaUom,  toI.  i,  eh.  T{  HiDnM,  /ulrwftMi 
turn,  V,  2-12  (9th  ed.)- 

Castellio.    See  Cvstaliox. 

CaBtellum  (or  Castra)  PeregTinonun  (For. 

eigwri  Sliiti<»t)  nr  Pktba  IncT.s.v  iCn'  R'lrk),  n  forti- 
fied seaport  of  the  Crusaden  in  I'alestiite,  between  Mt. 
Carmel  and  CaMTM  (Rtttar,  BrA.  xri,  615 ;  Raumer, 
Paldtt.  p.  1.13) ;  now  Athlit,  a  most  formidable-look- 
ing ruin  (Van  do  Velde,  Xarratic€,  i,  812-814 ;  Wilson, 
Lmtdi  of  BibU,  ii,  248).  See  AhlaB.  Under  tlic 
form  Cdftra  (^1"'^^^)  it  seems  to  be  mentioned  by  the 
Rabbins  (Reland,  J'aitst.  p.  697;  Schwarz,  PaUtt.  p. 
162). 

Castle  is  the  rendering  in  tho  A.  V.  of  tlie  follow- 
ing words  in  certain  pasBl^{es:  jl'S armoH\  a y<;r- 
trm(Pnv.  xtIM,19;  elievliere  imUbniiljr  *'|iaboe**); 

JT^'Vi  tirnh',  a  u^tII  ("row,"  Ezek.  xlvi,  23).  hence 
an  encloturf,  c.  jj.  a /ortrru  ("  palace,"  Cant,  viii,  9),  or 
a  nomade  hnmlrt  uf  ]Milisades  (Gen.  xxv,  16 ;  Nam. 
xxi.lO;  1  Clinin  vi, '»} ;  " [lalat o."  Ezek.  XXV, 4 ;  po- 
etically httljilatiuu,  '  Tea.  Ixix,  26);  H'^d'^^a,  biro- 
Mf  [fwm  Oe  qnwBjWMS  m^B,  Unh\  ''pdM;" 

Bee  BahisI,  a  rllndrl  (2  Chron.  xvii,  12;  x.w  ii,  1); 
b^^;3,  migdal'  (1  Cliron.  xxvii,  25),  a  totctr  (as  clse- 
irtian  rendered) ;  "npp,  meim^  (1  ChroB.  xi,  7),  or 
rtns^ip,  metsudaM'  (1  Chron.  xi,  6),  a  /brt  or  ttronff- 
koid  (at  eleewbere  osaally  rendered) ;  dap^mXic* 
elir  (t  Maoe.  hr,  97;  t,  6) ;  wvpyoc,  a  lomr  along  a 
wall  (2  Mace,  x,  18,  20,  22) ;  Tapi/i/3wX^,  a  military 
tmclomrt  (AcU  xxi,  34,  37 ;  xxii,  24;  xxiii,  10, 16,  82) 
or  ttation  ("  camp,"  Heb.  xi,  84 ;  xfll,  U,  18;  Ekt.  ZZ, 
9).   See  Town;  Pai^cb,  etc 

Gutles  aaioiig  the  Hehrewe  were  a  hfaid  of  military 
fortress,  frequently  built  on  an  eminence  (1  Chroti.  xi, 
7).  The  priests'  castles,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  vi,  54, 
nay  also  haTe  been  a  kind  of  tower,  for  the  purpose 
«f  inakiiig  known  anything  discovered  at  a  dhtince, 
•ad  ftnr  blowing  the  trumpets,  in  like  manner  ee  the  Vo- 
hannnedan  imnins  as.  f-nd  the  minnrrtt  of  the  mosques 
•t  tile  present  <iny  to  call  the  people  to  prayers.  The 
oaiUea  of  the  sons  of  Tihieel,  moitkmed  In  Gen.  xxv, 
U,  were  watcb-towen,  need  bj  the  nomade  shepherds 
ftr  aecnrtty  against  marandera.  The  "  castle' '  in  Acts 
xxi,  34,  refers  to  the  quarti  rs  of  the  Roman  soldiers  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  fortress  Antonta  (q.  v.),  which  was 
ad!|ieenttette  Templa  and  can wwinded  k.  SeePon- 

TinCATlOM. 

Caa'tor  AND  POLLUX,  the  DUucuri  {li&nmv- 
pot.  Acts  xztIU,  IIX  two  h«oee  of  Grade  and  Bonea 

mytholofT}*,  the  twin-sons  of  Jupiter  and  I>eda  (see 
Smith's  />»c/.  o/ I'hurktil  liiofj.,  s.  v.  I^io>«  nri).  They 
were  regarded  as  the  tutelary  divinities  (Otoi  orwrqpfc) 
of  tailors  (Xenoph.  %aipos.  viii,  29).  Ttiey  apfwared 
In  heaven  as  die  eomtellatton  ef  Oanlefi  CNi  ship- 
l)oanl  they  were  recopniscd  in  the  phosphoric  li^;(it« 
called  by  modem  Italian  sailors  the  jirtt  of  .S7.  A/nw, 
which  play  abont  the  masts  and  the  sails  (Seneca,  Nat. 
QwaAl,!;  eom|i,Pliiqr,xi,87}.  Hence  the  fteqoent 
dloriene  ef  Roman  peels  to  theee  diviidtlee  fai  eonnee« 
tion  with  navigation  (see  e«ijx'clally  Horace,  Carm.  i, 
8,  2,  and  iv,  8,  81).  As  the  ship  mentioned  by  Lnke 
«M  flmn  AlauMlita,  it  migr  ha  mcdi  wUle  to  m- 


tice  that  Castor  and  Polltix  were  sfR'cially  honored 
in  tlie  neighboring  distrirt  of  ("yrcnaica  (.VcW.  Plnd. 
Pjfth.  V,  6).  In  Catull.  iv.  27,  we  have  dbtinct  men- 
tion of  a  boat  dedicated  to  them  (see  also  Ixviii,  65). 
In  art,  these  divinities  were  sometimes  represented 
f-iiniily  as  stars  hovrrin^  ovit  a  ^liij',  liut  nmri'  fre- 
quently ai«  young  men  on  horseback,  with  conical  cape, 
Md  Stem  above  them  (see  the  cofaM  of  BhilgfaiiB,  a 


SQver  Bruttian  O.ln.  with  the  Heads  of  Caator  and  Pullux ; 
aUo  their  Fl^run^  mounted. 

of  the  Bmttii,  at  wliich  Paol  touched  on  the  voyage 
in  question,  veree  IS).   8och  ignres  were  prohebly 

|iainted  or  sculptured  at  the  bow  of  the  ship  (hence 
irafnimjftoy ;  M?e  Smith,  Diet,  of  Clots.  AnHq.,  s.  v.  In- 
signe).  This  custom  was  very  frequent  in  ancient 
sbip-bnildinc;  SeeSuir.  Herodotus  says  (ili,  87)  thai 
the  PhoBnieisBe  ved  to  plaee  the  figures  of  deltiee  at 
th(>  Ixiw  of  their  vessels.  Virjjil  {.F.wid,  x,  2iMi)  and 
Ovid  {I'risi.  i,  10,  2)  supply  us  with  illustrations  of  the 
practice ;  and  Cjrril  of  Alexandria  (Cramer's  Catena, 
ad  L  c)  aejs  that  inch  was  alwi^  tho  Alexandrian 
method  of  ornamenting  each  ddo  efthoia«w.^mitb, 
s.  V.    See  Dtosctrni. 

Caauiatry  is  that  branch  of  Christian  morals  which 
treats  of  cams  conscienfMe  (cases  of  conscience) ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  questions  of  conduct  in  ■wliirh  aj'farcntly 
conflicthig  duties  seem  at  tirst  to  {>crplex  and  disturb 
the  moral  faculty,  and  make  it  necessary  to  trace,  with 
a  careful  exclusion  of  everything  but  moral  considera* 
tions,  the  cofurqumm  of  the  rules  of  morality  (li^'hew- 
cU,  Iligt'iry  of  .\foriil  rhili)f<tjJitj,  xxiv),     Kant  Calls 

casuistry- ' '  the  dialectics  of  conscience."  In  this  sense 
the  word  might  have  a  good  meening «  bnt  He  ordinary 

use  is  to  designate  sophistical  perversion  or  evasion  of 
the  moral  law.  Pope  supplies  examples  of  both  ehades 
of  signification,  as,  flnl,  In  tho  good  SMIM : 


sastrfife  deoM,  Uka  JOB  and  mtf* 

Again,  in  the  unfavorable  sense: 


But  the  theory  of  "  collision  of  duties,"  on  which  this 
so-called  science  of  casuistry  rests,  is  unsound.  Duty 
is  one,  though  there  may  be  various  ways  of  perform- 
ing it,  and  with  regard  to  these,  instruction  and  guid- 
ance of  cotirse  may  be  needed.  What  appears  to  be 
collision  of  duties  is  getierally  only  a  c(dli^ion  between 
duty  and  inclination.  In  true  Christian  etliics,  prin- 
ciples of  lifie  are  set  forth,  not  rulee  for  indiviidaal 
cases.  There  is  nothing  like  casuistry  in  the  moral 
teaching  of  Christ  and  hLs  apostles.  If  the  "eye  be 
sini^le,  the  wliolr  Uody  \vill  Im»  full  of  li^jht;"  and  if 
the  ultimate  aim  of  man  be  to  do  the  will  of  God,  thie 
ahn,  by  the  dd  of  tibe  divine  ^iMt,  will  dear  np  all 
special  perplexities  as  they  arise.  *'  W^jen  truth  must 
be  dealt  out  in  drams  or  scmides,  the  health  of  the  soul 
must  be  in  a  very  feeble  and  i  ra/  v  condition."  Rish- 
op  Heber  tells  as  that  when  Owen  was  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  a  regnlar  ofltoe  for  the  MHalhellon  efdonhtfhl 
consc  iences  was  held  in  Oxford,  to  which  the  students 
at  last  pave  the  name  of  "Scruple  shop"  (Helier's 
Workt  Jeremy  Taylor,  i,  270).  "The  cure  for  dls- 
eased  oonadeaoes  Is  not  to  be  found  in  a  *  ecniplo  ahopi' 
hot  In  the  lov«  and  ears  ef  the  great  Physielan.  llio 

law  of  love,  under  the  piidance  of  the  Holy  .Spirit,  is 
a  solvent  of  all  subordinate  moral  questions  in  the 
ItaedM  «r  lUb.  Vor  ike  aiplieMlDa  «rthk  law  aw 
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l)K'  case,  of  iiKirt.il  sin.    I  »iiuljtlf'.*8  moral  questions  are 
important  and  often  verjr  bmnL    But  there  are 


IMMHI  nmt  ( rin.'-UQfty  tod  tuMOf  VMd**  (Wm-  brancfr  (July,  1852),  from  vrhich  wc  take  the  follow- 
IqTi  IFMb,  ii,  129).  ^  I  ing  passage  :  ^  The  liri>t  source  of  the  Jesuitical  cava- 

S.  fl—iiftf  w  H*  Ckitrck  of  Rome, — f»  th*  Bomaa  btiy  is  to  b«  sought  in  the  inherited  habits  uf  thou;:ht 
diytrinesofpenance  and  absolution  grew  up  in  the  Mid-  which  had  been  formed  in  the  Middle-age  schools, 
die  A^,  caniiffrygnw  np  al»o,  in  the  form  of  decisions  €oniIition!i,  restrictiona,  distinctions  multiplied,  of 
00  special  case*  of  moriil  (liHiciilty.  '•  Tlio  Kcboolmcn  course:  Imt  so  ilid  the  aathoritiea  and  docbions,  in- 
jfiighM  in  tfaia  species  of  inteliectual  labor.  Tliey  venting  doubts,  extending  liberty,  and  tailing  away 
iHmfcfwil  fhalr  seal  tar  A*  aiotfe  flmcMM  nd  IMro* '  wmpht.  Its  next  cause  was  the  practical  need  of 
ItM  distinctions  In  whiit  n^pecte<!  the  doctrines  of  re-  casuistry  (under  the  Kcxnish  system)  the  endeavor 
%IoD  to  its  precfptj*:  tlu-y  anatdiniziMl  the  different  to  fix  what  cannot  l>e  fixed — the  llmita,  In  ever}' poesi- 
■Virtuea  ;  nicely  exaniiued  all  the  circumstances  by 
vkidi  our  ettimjite  of  them  should  Im  induanoed ;  and 

tleribna  vnidemd  tlM  itady  of  morality  liMxIrfMlila,  4wdk—  qacatfami  on  wUdi  no  M»w«r  cu  bo  givon 

cnn'f.jtin  li  d  t}\>-  njitural  notions  of  right  and  wron^,  except  a  bad  ono — which  cannot  l>e  answered  In  tha 
sad  so  accustomed  themselves  and  otherB  to  weijjh  !>liapc  proposed  at  all.  We  nmy  tliiuk  it  verj-  desira^ 
their  actiona,  that  they  coold  easily  find  some  excu^e  ble  to  \)0  able  to  state  in  the  abstract,  yet  for  practical 
ftr  what  wn*  moat  colj^nblA,  while  tbqr  continued  an« ,  oae,  tiio  •xtreme  oatoa,  whicli  excuae  killing,  or  taking 
dcr  the  ImpTBwion  that  they  were  not  deviating  from  "what  Is  notour  own;  but  If  we  cannot  get  beyond  do- 

what,  as  mural  lieinjj?,  was  tncuml>ent  upon  them"  cisions  which  leave  the  door  open  for  unqtictionaMe 
(Watwn,  Tki-ol.  IHctitmary,  s.  v.).  The  worlw  which  murders  or  thefu,  or  shut  it  only  by  vague  verljal 
contained  colIoetioilS  of  eOMO  of  conscience,  and  of  restrictions,  unexplained  and  inexplicable,  about  ^  pru- 
wbicb  the  thle  wwrniniily  was  Ammm  Camam  Omtei- .  dmet^*  and  *aiodera^'  and  'neeeMiry,'  and  ^gnmtg 
mAf.  or  wwnothing  noamblbg  tUa,  w«n  eompOad  at '  of  aranukmeet,*  it  b  a  practical  iUottntion  of  tlM 
fir*t  for  xhc  t;sc  of  Roman  confc!<sor>*.  It  was  requisite  diflicuUy  of  casuistry,  which  seems  to  point  out  that, 
for  them  to  know,  for  instance,  in  what  cases  penance  '  unless  we  can  do  Wtter,  we  had  best  leave  it  alone. 


of  a  hoaviot  or  Ughter  kind  was  to  be  imposed;  and 
what  offSmeea  maiti  tac  tha  tioM^  •xclndo  tha  Oflbador 


Bnt  theae  men  were  hard  to  daunt.  They  could  not 
tmat  the  eonackAoa  of  mankind  with  principleo  of 


fVom  the  commnnlon.   Tho  flrtt  tTatenntio  work  on  dntr,  but  they  ooold  tmt  without  a  misgiving  their 

own  dialectic  fionns,  as  a  calculus  which  nothinj;  couM 
resist.  The  oonsequenco  was  twofold.  Their  melhud 
often  did  fail,  and  in  the  attempt  to  give  exact  forma- 
liD  of  ri>;ht  tfnd  wrong  action,  they  proved  unable  to 
express  the  right  without  comprehending  tho  wrong 
with  it.  rnnii  all  evil  di'f<ign.s  th<«  lojidfrs.  at  any 
rate,  may  lie  safely  al>solved ;  though  whether  they  did 


ca-  li-trv  waa  that  of  Rntftniind  of  Pennnfurti,  who  pub- 
Ii.«hed  a  .^'imiim  de  Catibm  PtmUcntialihus,  which  c^tine 
into  very  general  me  In  the  18th  century-,  largely  fol- 
lowed by  succeeding  caaoists.  In  the  14tb  and  16tb 
centuries  the  numl)er  of  such  boolLB  increased  very 
greatlv.  "  Thi-si^  SiimiaT  yn-rn  in  common  speech 
known  by  certain  abbreviated  names,  Ixirrowed  from 


of  tim  aathor  or  his  birthplace.  Thus  then  |  not  lose  their  sense  of  the  reality  of  hunan  action  111 
was  tho  ^alwma,  which  derived  its  name  from  its  an-  ,  the  formal  terms  in  which  they  contemplated  it,  may 
thor,  Ajtesantts,  a  Minorite  of  Asti,  in  Piedmont  (Nn*  be  a  question.  But,  though  the  demgn  of  corrupting 
remburg,  UXJ) ;  the  Anyllca,  c<)m[iiKMl  by  Angelus  de  morality  is  one  of  the  most  improbable  charges  against 
Clavaaki,  a  Genoese  Minorite  (Nuremb.  1492) ;  the  /V  |  any  men,  tho  ^ec^  may  more  easily  follow,  even  where 
ooaa  or  AamwAi,  wkldl  waa  also  termed  Batikotma  or  I  not  Intondod.  Hmso  easoiata  would  not  tnut  the  in- 
JfajMifti  111  (Pur  117ft),  the  PocijSca  (Venice,  1574),  I  dividual  conscicnoc,  and  it  had  it«  revenge.  They 
the  Aweffa,  the  iSyfeet/rina."  In  the?e  works  the  sub-  were  driven  uiiw.ird  till  they  hud  no  choice  left  be- 
ject*  were  usually  arran^^'d  al[ih;ilH^tically,  and  the  de-  twecn  talking  nonsense,  or  what  was  worse.  They 
cisioas  w«ra  given  in  the  form  of  responses  to  questioos  .  would  set  conscience  to  rights  in  minutest  detail,  and 
ptopoMdfOoopiaiBiMMngorienqnoledfkomorraivlao  thoy  had  to  tako  the  raopoMibiUty  of  wbatowr 
ported  by  tfia  anllMflty  of  the  S(Ti[>tiirfn,  or  thf»  f,i-   roiiM  not  be  set  to  rights.    Nature  outwitted  them ; 


thers,  or  schoolmen.  There  v..is  no  attcm[>t  to  lay 
down  general  principles  whidi  might  enable  the  in- 
qoinr  to  determine  for  himsolf  the  matter  by  which 
Ui  oonsdeneo  waa  disturbed.  Tha  lay  dlidplo  was 
a>ppo*«cd  t'>  l>e  in  entire  dependence  upon  his  spiritual 
teaehers  for  the  guidance  of  his  con,'^cien<  e.  or,  rather, 
for  the  determination  of  the  penance  nnd  mortification 
Iqr  which  his  sins  wars  to  bo  obliterated.  MorMMror, 
n  Very  large  proportion  of  the  oflfenoos  wUdi  wofo 
out  in  such  worlw  were  transgressions  of  the 
noes  required  by  tbe  Church  of  those  days,  and 
1  to  matters  of  wUdl  conscience  could  not  take 


it  gave  up  its  liliertj-  in  the  gross,  and  thfn  f<irccd 
them  to  surrender  it  again  in  detail.  And  thus,  at 
lengtli,  oador  tho  ttoatmont  of  compUen  and  abriidg- 
en,  and  vnder  the  indnence  of  that  Idea  of  aathoflty 

which  deferred  to  rpiniont  on  the  same  nda  ao  it  d^ 
ferred  to  testimony — exhibited  in  the  coarsest  brevity, 
and  with  tiwaffiBctation  of  outbidding  the  lioldest  prece- 
donU  gwn  np  that  Ibm  of  casuistry  which  is  exhil> 
Itsd  In  Ae  Bsoohars  and  Baunys ;  which,  professing  to 
be  the  indispensable  aid  to  common  f^ciiM',  i-Dvelcps 
it  in  a  very  Charybdis  of  discordant  opinions ;  amid 
whose  grotaM|M  anpiwoHloM,  and  whimsical  distinc- 
witbout  a  TBiyoanddaiahlaamoantof  ar-  ttens,  and  vagoe  yet  peremptory  rules,  ttandied  abont 
tMdd  tndnlng.  Qoeetions  of  rftes  and  eeremoniee  between  metaphysics  and  real  life,  the  mind  dnka  into 
were  put  upon  an  equal  footing  witli  the  gravest  ques-  a  hopeless  confusion  of  moral  ideas,  and  losoO  afOiy 
tioas  of  morals.  The  Church  had  given  her  decision  :  clew  to  simple  and  straightforward  action." 
respectiag  both ;  and  ttM  neglect  or  violation  of  her !  Tbe  principal  casuists  of  the  Roman  Church  an 
fiwspl^  and  of  tho  intorpretatiooa  of  her  doctors,  Vasqoes  (f  1604),  Sanchez  (f  1610),  Suarez  (f  1017), 
ondd  never,  it  waa  held,  be  other  than  sinfVd.  Thus  '  Laymann  (t  16.35).  Fillluclus  (f  162-2),  Bauny  (t  1649), 
tUl  body  of  casuistrj-  was  intimately  cnnnected  with  Escobar  (t  1609),  Biiscnbauin  (+  KMV.i  .  ^In^t  of  tlu  se 
tbe  authority  and  practices  of  the  C'hurch  of  Rome,  names  are  immortalized  in  I'ascal's  PnirincUd  I^tUrt 
ami  fell  into  disuse  along  with  them  (^Vhewell,  1.  c).  1  (see  also  each  name  in  fta  proper  place  in  this  Cycl<^ 
After  tbe  Reformation,  tbe  vices  of  the  casuistical  pedia).  See  also  Migne,  Dietitmnaire  de  em  de  Cm' 
rrsten  developed  themselves  in  the  Church  of  Rome  $denct  (Paris,  1847,  2  vols.  4to).  The  books  of  so- 
Bi'fre  fullv  than  ever  Ijefore.     The  8^>-called  Moml  calle<i  .Voni/  Tkfohgy,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch, 


Thf-jlogg  really  poisoned  ttie  very  fountains  of  morality. 
See  Jnrm ;  Pascal.  The  abbd  Maynard  pnblished 
in  IR'il  .1  drfenee  of  the  Jesoits  and  of  their  casuistry. 


■Oder  the  title  Lee  Pretmidk  eitemr  rrfaUition  (2  voU.  j  (Lyons,  1866,  2  vols.  8vo). 


are  generally  repertories  of  casoistiy.  The  most  idU 
portent  of  them  of  late  are  MgOtK  Wwfejfa  MmMt 

(Paris,  1852.  6  vols.  12mo)  {  Onyt  CoMt 


•raXvlkhli       nrioirad  la  tba 
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brouglit  thp  offlrn  of  Kuch  ca^uiifry  to  an  end.  "  nie 
decUion  of  moral  iiueslions  wa-s  kit  to  each  man's  own 
OOtudence ;  and  hU  repoiuibility  as  to  hu  own  moral 
mad  tpiritaal  ooodition  could  no  longer  b«  tnnafemd 
to  otMfi.  "Far  Umaslf  1m  mnt  ttnd  <r  ML  H« 
might,  indeed,  aid  Iiim=<  lf  l)y  tho  he«t  lighta  which 
the  Church  could  pupjily — l>y  the  counsel  of  wiser  unil 
holier  lervants  of  God;  and  lie  wa»  eumcAtly  enjoined 

to  a«ek  eooaaal  of  Qod  hiniMlf  by  hmxiy  and  humble 
pnTer.  Bnt  be  ooidd  no  longer  lent  the  whok  weight 

of  his  doul)t8  and  his  sins  upon  his  father  confetteor 
■ad  bis  mother  Church.    He  uiubt  a>-certain  for  him- 
Mlf  ^riist  is  the  true  and  perfect  law  of  God.   He  could 
DO  longer  derive  hope  or  Batirfaction  firom  tiie  collec- 
tions of  ca«es,  in  which  the  anawer  rated  on  the  mere 
autliority  of  men  fallible  iiiul  -infnl  like  himself.  Thus 
the  casuistical  works  of  the  Iiomani«t8  lost  all  weight, 
•ad  elmoflt  all  valne,  In  the  eyes  of  the  Reformed 
chiirchefl.    Indeed,  they  were  looked  upon,  and  justly, 
it8  aniony  the  glaring  evidences  of  the  {icrversions  and 
Imnian  inventions  l>y  whii  h  tho  truth  of  (to<!  hii'l  liccn 
distigored.  But  even  after  the  sophistry  and  the  moral 
pervenlon  connected  wMi  ouobtiy  were  ixploded, 
the  form  of  that  science  was  preserved,  and  many  val- 
uable moral  principles  in  conformity  to  it  delivered. 
The  writers  of  the  Rofornie<l  churches  did  not  at  first 
attempt  to  aubatitnte  anything  in^ha  plaoe  of  the 
cutrfsdcal  w«f  1m  of  the  Rombh  Clmreb.   Beeidea  an 
aversion  to  the  stilijort  it<»elf,  which,  as  remarked 
above,  they  naturally  felt,  they  were,  for  a  considera- 
ble pexiod  after  the  Reformation,  fully  employed  upon 
BMra  wgent  otjJectB.   If  tUa  bad  not  baen  ao,  they  i 
coald  not  bava  fUled  aoon  to  pevcelva  tiiat,  la  tvality, 
most  pcrs<ons  do  require  f^onic  puirljince  for  their  con- 
sciences, and  that  rules  and  precepts,  l>y  which  men 
may  strengthen  themselves  against  the  temptations 
wUch  doodtlMindgment  wben  it  kbraoghtinto  eoi^ 
tMt  wMi  epedu  eaeee,  are  of  grtat  Talno  to  ereiy 
body  of  moral  and  Christian  men.    But  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  compelled  them  to  ^ve  their  en- 
ergies mainly  to  controversiea  with  the  Koniish  and 
otlier  ndversaries,  and  to  leaTB  to  each  man's  own 
thouglits  the  ro-;ulation  of  hia  conduct  and  feeUngs." 
— Whewell,  Iluton^  of  M,,r<il  Phil".<'>phy  MS  El^omd 
(Lond.  1852, 1  vol.  Svo,  p.  xxviii  sq.). 

In  the  writings  of  the  early  reformers  (e.  g.  Melanc- 
thon  and  Calvin)  there  may  be  found  moral  directions 
approaching  to  casuistry'.  But  the  first  refnilar  trea- 
tiiM  on  casuistry  in  the  Protestant  Church  w:is  I'l  r- 
Uns,  7%e  whoU  Trtatm  of  Cam  qf  Contdenoe^  dutm- 
guMtd  i»to  arm  Beob(Umi.lW»,imi',  alsotnUs 
Worh,  voL ii,Lond.  1617 ;  in  Ijitin,  Hanov.  IfiOrj ;  and 
in  ATi['VM»ifly>mi,  Geneva,  IGiM).  See  Pekkiks.  He 
was  followed  )>y  Ilcnr.  Abtt'dius  (Reformed),  Thtologia 
Camaim,  in  1621  (Hanover,  4to);  F.  Baldoinos,  Tract. 
A  CtaMtat  CamaaHim  (Vltaaib.  16»,  4to;  Lipe.  1684, 

dla)t  Amarfot  {AnOS,  q.  ▼.),  Dr  Cmitnrntin,  rjug  jtirf. 
et  Cauimt  (Anut.  1680)  ;  Osiander,  Theologia  CtuwiUt 
(Tobingcn,  1680, 8vo).  For  other  writers  on  casuistry 
in  the  Lutheran  and  Befonned  cfanrcbes,-  see  Welch, 
jaisBmeca  TVolg^ieo,  toL  H,  cap.  fi.  In  >he  Chnreh 

of  England  we  find  bishop  Hall,  Refthitlom  and  Dfci- 
tiont  of  dirfr$  praetieal  Catu  of  Ccmjirit  nrf  (Ix)ncl.  1649, 
8vo) ;  l)ishop  Sanderson,  Nine  Cntrs  of  dnisnmcf  (Lon- 
don, am.  Sto);  Jeiamy  Ti^ln^  Dmalor  DMkm' 
tkm,  or  Jhife  of  CbnseCmes  (IForla,  Seber^  etfHon, 
vols,  xii  xiv).  To  casuistry  belonjjs  also  Baxter's 
Ckrittian  LHrtctory,  a  Sum  of  Practical  Theology  (fol. 
1878 ;  and  in  Baxter's  I^rarticnl  Worh,  vols,  ii-vi ; 
tranal.  into  German,  Fnuikf.  1693, 4to).  Dickson,  pro- 
ibasor  at  Edinburgh,  had  previously  published  Thrra- 
pevtiai  Sacra  (Latin,  iri.")C>;  Eu^^li.sli,  I'lflVi,  a  wurk 
\A)ich  Baxter  lauds  highly.  There  is  still  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  &igiand,a  professorship  of  Jforot 
TitUogg  or  CatrnttioMl  Diamty,  which  was  held  by  the 
lata  Dr.  Whewell.  See  Whewell,  LecUire$  on  Ae  Hi». 
totff  ^Montmbterif  mO^hmd  (Load.  IMS,  8va){ 


Vrincr,  ThMloff.  literatur,  vol,  i,  §  x5!i,  d. ;  Horzop;, 
liral-lLiuykiopdSe,  ii,  GOT,  787 ;  Orme,  Life  of  Ijuj  Ur, 
vol.  ii,  ch.  V ;  Hagenbach,  Tkeolojf.  Encyklopadie,  §  94 ; 
Stindlin,  GttckidiU  der  tkeoL  Wiumieka/itm,  i,842  sq. ; 
8cfaw«itaer,inAlHteii.JMtte»,18M,p.654;  Gaas, 
in  ntptn't ZeittAr^idiiiUi  BUkmUthf  CkriA Stw 

fUiU,  p.  468.  ' 

Caaus  RiMnttl(eaMt  rassrawf),lntbe  Roman 
Church,  are  oaaiaof  afal  andi  as  an  oidfaufy  confessor 
(q.  V.)  cannot  abeolTe,  bat  only  an  eecleslaitie  of  high 

rank,  or  one  spvcinlly  aiillmri  <  i'il  l,y  the  pope  for  tba 
purpose,    bee  Cammt  of  Trentf  sess.  xiv,  cb.  vii. 

Cat  (acXotipof ,  so  called,  aeeetding  to  Phavorinna, 
from  moving  its  tnil\  an  animal  mcnf  inned  only  in  Ba- 
rach  vi,  22,  as  among  those  which  detile  the  gods  of  the 


.^iii.i.iii  \\  ('(It  {frUn  Man'ritlofn). 
heathen  with  impunity  (see  below).  They  are  alluded 
to,  however,  In  the  Tar^um  (at  Isa.  xiii,  22 ;  Hos.  ix, 
6)  under  the  name  chafkul',  iirn,  Arabic  cKat/taJ. 
Martial  (xiU,  69)  makes  the  only  mention  of  catia  in 
classical  writers.  Bochart  (IJieroz.  Ii,  206  sq.)  thinks 
that  by  the  word  D'^^2C,  tayMi',  in  Isa.  xiii,  21 ;  xxsiv, 
14;  Jar.  1, 1^  and  Fsa.  Ixxir,  14,  some  species  of  cats 
are  meant ;  but  this  is  ver^'  doubtftil  (Michaelis,  SvppL 
p.  2086).  Sec  Beast.  The  Greek  aTkovpoc,  as  used  by 
Aristotle,  has  more  jKirticulur  reference  to  the  wild  cat 
(^Fdis  catuif  etc.).  Herodotus  (ii,  66)  tiaes  alAovpoc 
todaaetsthedopiastic  animal ;  Binillaiiy,Cleeio(7We. 
T,  27,  78)  employs  ftlis;  but  l>oth  Greek  and  I.ntin 
words  are  used  to  denote  other  animals,  apparently 
some  kinds  of  marten  (^Afartes).  The  context  of  the 
passage  in  Baroch  appears  to  p<rfnt  to  the  domesticated 
anhnal.  IVrbsps  the  people  of  Babylon  originally 
pnK-ured  tho  cat  from  EL'j'pt,  where  it  was  n  capital 
ofli  nee  to  kill  one  (l)iod.  Sic.  i,  8:^). — Smith,  s.  v.  Sfe 
Animal  Worship.  The  Egyptians  treated  it  as  a 
divinity,  onder  the  denomination  of  AwU,  the  Lunar 
Goddess,  or  Diana,  holding  every  domestieated  indi- 
viiltiil  fnrred,  embalming  it  after  doath,  and  often 
sending  it  for  interment  to  Buba»tis  (see  Jabloa>ki, 
PmA.  jEg.  ii,  66).  Tet  we  find  the  cat  nowhere  men- 
tioned  in  the  canonical  books  as  a  domestic  animal. 
In  Barmfli  it  is  notloed  only  as  a  tenant  of  pagan  tem> 
[  pies,  where,  no  donbt,the  frapment*  of  ^arrilired  .ini- 
mala  and  v^etables  attracteil  vennin,  and  rendered  the 
presence  of  cats  necessary.  With  regard  to  the  neigh- 
boring nations,  they  all  had  domertle  cats,  derli^d, 
it  is  presumed,  from  a  wild  species  fband  in  NnUa, 
ami  fir'-t  lU'srrilx  il  liv  Kiipin'l  un<lpr  the  name  of  /Wis 
mankuUita.   Two  spedmcoa  are  here  given  firom  theaa 
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catabafhsts        us  catacombs 


ptiodngs:  om  dearly  a  csl;  thsotlMr,  la  tlw  original, 
ijsmti  aa  ratrtilM  likd%  aotliig  Ilka  a  ratilaver  for 
Ik  miliar,  who  b  fl»«Ung  fn  a  tioat  (WlUcinwn,  A  nc. 

Eg.  thrUlgm.  I,  '23';.  'J37  ).  It  is  n.it  aii[ar.>titly  a  <  at, 
bat  1  fpecicA  uf  garnet  or  purotUixunu,  one  of  the  gew 
Btn  before  hinted  at.  Both  are  nearly  allied  to  tlie 
oiMnted  MibietiaMN,  thaAefjMilM  of  aotbm,  Um  mod- 
em MR*,  which  b  even  now  oceaskmany  domeatica- 
tfd;  k'JitfiTs  in  ni.'Uiiicr-'.  fur  tin-  h  rprttrs  pfuinitmu 
doM  not  frequent  the  uplands,  but  willingly  takes  the 
«iMr<— KiMo,  t.  ▼.  8w  Bom. 

i  (mr^  against,  and  /3aim9r^c)i  * 
wad  to  daalgnata  all  who 


OfellOOailM,  •Bbtamiiaaa  filaeaa  of  borlal,  ganer- 

ilK  foun<l  in  n'^jions  of  mift  ami  easily  excavated  nx-k, 
KDi'h  as  i^runular  tufH.  The  olJcKt  are  in  E^vpt ;  oth- 
ers are  to  \>e  found  in  Syria,  Malta,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
South  America.  It  ia  likely  that  OMMt  of  them  were 
ari.(baDy  qaarrlea,  wbldi  affcmrarda  eame  to  Im  naad 

a*  [Luos  of  bnrial  f)r  the  do.-iil  or  as  hi'lin-i-iiliicc*  for 
the  hving.  When  the  word  catacumbs  is  u»cii  alone, 
it  applies  generally  to  those  of  Rome,  the  soil  around 
wliieh  dQr  ia  anderminad  in  Taifona  plaoaa,  and  tlie 
•  ion;  tabrrintlia  thm  ftrmed  are  **Tlw  Gataeomha.** 
There  arc  >\'itrir-om'«  nt  Naples  resembling  thtisp  at 
Bomc;  aii<!  al.-o  at  I'lih  mio  and  Syracuse.  This  arti- 
cle is  dev'itoil  entirely  to  the  Catacombs  of  Rome. 

L  2%e  Word  CWoooaiia.— The  derivation  of  the  word 
bueeitain.  Sotne  find  it  la  aaro,  tfeva,  and  rv^>ioc, 
mouKil.  f"'^i'i ;  other*  in  KOtftiUf  t/>  r^i  t«  tf'-rp;  or,  as 
Karchi  {Mitmun.  p.  2W),  Lat.  evm^,  part  of  d  cumbo,  I 
Ba  down ;  others  in  Kara  and  Kufi^i],  a  hollow,  canoe, 
as  froB  Uie  rBBambUace  of  a  sarcophaifas  to  a  boat 
(Schneider,  Lex.  Gnte.,  a.  r.  Kt'fiSi)).  The  name  cata- 
curnti'*  was  first  applied  to  the  mi'lfr^'rtninil  hiiri:il- 
pl-tces  in  the  sixth  century ;  before  that  date  they  were 
called  erypu  (cpuirrai,  seerekplMM);  csirterifli 
rfpM,  sleeping-places). 

II.  Origin  nf  the  Cataeombt. — It  is  likely  fliat  aome, 
at  lt  i>-t.  'if  ih>'  (Mt.K-cimbs  were  orij;inally  the  sand-pit.'* 
and  quarries  from  which  building  materials  for  use  in 
the  dty  had  been  talken.   AatiMBomaiia  trarned  their 
dead  to  ashes,  they  did  not  bury  undergrooad ;  Init  it 
is  believed  that  the  bodies  of  slaves  and  of  execntfM] 
ma;in.il.*  wrrc  Mimetimcs  thrown  into  the  oM  quarries. 
Thi*  view  was  formerly  held  by  the  chief  Roman  Catho- 
lic writen  OB  die  CatoeoBha,  e.  g.  Boriov  Ariag^i,  and 
Boldetti ;  but  of  late,  since  the  publication  of  Padn- 
Marchi's  great  work  on  the  monuments  of  Rome,  the 
writirr»  of  that  school  object  to  this  origin  for  any  of 
A*  catacomba,  and  call  it  a  Protestant  calnmoy  (e.  g. 
B«Sf«',jMBr.dlr71M9fc,  1,874).  BotProtaataataand 
BoBUnists  are  alike  Interested  in  getting  at  historical 
tntth ;  nor  would  cither  class  l>e  likely  to  stigmatiro 
V.if  r  irly  Christians,  the  common  religious  ancestry  of 
all  believers.   The  Jews  in  Bome  and  elsewhere  re- 
tolaid  Urn  enatom  of  berying  tlieir  dead  instead  of  bnm- 
|ng  them  ;  and  they  probably  l»ep,in  usinij  ratacombs 
nx  the  vicinity  of  Rome  liefore  the  time  of  t  'lirist,  or 
iaunediately  after.    In  the  16th  century  liosio  ili«cov- 
cted  a  Jewish  cataoomb  oataide  of  the  ancient  Porta 
INaiBourfj;  aadfalSKanoOor  was  opened  on  tlieTia 
Appia,  oafc^i'le  of  the  Porta  Caywna.    It^  f  irm  is  like 
th»t  of  the  Christian  catacombs ;  but,  instead  of  the 
ChrUtian  symlwls,  the  aaVM-brancbed  candlestkk  and 
Jewish  eiBlilanHi  ana  Molptand  OB  tiM  alabs  that 
doaaUietoraba.   Hw  Ktroaeami,  eentnrfea  befbro,  had 
made  oje  of  rr«-k-tonittH  or  catacombs,     M-ni  ut  Civita 
Castellani,  Falieri,  and  other  Etruscan  <  itics.  There 
ii  asthiag  more  likely  or  natural  than  that,  in  the  first 
pmaiiaiiuiu,  tlia  Chriatiaaa  abonld  have  buried  their 
'■ad  In  ezcavatfana  prerfovsly  made  by  T'ai^ans ;  that 
the^-  should  afterwanis  have  enLiri^cd  tlii  s<>  excava- 
^Mea  ;  and,  iaally,  that  they  shoold  have  made  new 
' "  .iatiiekpat  - 
II^K 


ad.  It  Is  certain  that  in  the  catacombs  at  Naples  there 
are  found  tiers  of  tombs,  some  of  whieh  are  dMriy  Fk- 
gan,  and  have  Pagan  symbols  and  inseriptiona,  'whHe 

f  tln'rs  are  as  clearly  <  hri-tinn.  The  argument,  on  the 
uther  hand,  for  the  theory  that  the  early  Christians 
themselves  e.xcavated  all  the  catacomba,  ia  well  atatad 
in  Martigny,  Did,  tkt  An/iq.  Ckridennet,  p.  118  et  aeq. 
It  certainly  appean  ietdeo  tbat  many.  If  not  most  of 
tlu>  exi-ting  ratacioiihs,  werf'  fxcavated  by  the  Chria> 
tians  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Their  dates  can  lie 
approximately  ascertained  by  several  criteria : 

1.  The  style  of  some  of  the  fresco  paintings  on  the 
walls  Iwlongs  to  the  third  century,  or  even  to  the  latter 
half  of  tliLi  f-t  coiid,  while  it  is  to  be  pre!*miioil  that  the 
crypts  were  excavated  many  years  before  the  paiutiugs 
were  executed. 

2.  Some  of  the  symbols  which  have  Iteen  discovered 
Inilong  to  the  earliest  dates  of  the  Christian  history, 
and  some  of  the  coinw  l)ear  the  efligy  of  Doniitian 

96),  and  even  of  earlier  emperors ;  other  inacrip- 
tioBfl  aad  palatiagi  aa  doaily  alww  later  datea. 

Ttiscriptions  niarkerl  witli  consular  dates.  Among 
eleven  tliou'^uiul  cpifuphs  in  Ue  IJossi's  collection,  uliout 
three  liuii  lrfd  range  fruni  .\.l).  71  up  to  the  middle  of 
tlie  4th  centuiy.  For  theae  and  other  reasons  it  is  be> 
Uerad  that  the  ori^n  of  the  oMeat  Cbriatian  catacomba 

coincides  with  the  dates  of  the  earliest  pT'<eoutions, 

e.  g.  that  uf  Kero.  Martigny  puts  in  a  much  more 
doubtful  argument,  drawn  from  the  burial-place  of  St. 
Peter,  wliidi,  aa  lie  a^a,  became,  tlie  veritable  nodetta 
oftho  Vatkaa  cataoonba.  It  is  probable  tliat  the  ea^ 
acombs,  such  as  wc  now  know  them,  were  all  excava- 
ted before  the  5th  century-.  In  that  and  the  following 
oantaiy  no  new  cat^aoombs  were  dug,  but  the  cldonea 
were  repaired ;  walls  vera  bnUt  to  miipoct  tlwir  roofa, 
and  passages  for  light  and  air  were  opened  to  the  aoi^ 

f.  ii  f  (if  the  gnmnd. 

III.  AVfr/y  l'$et. — The  Catacombs  have  served  three 
distinct  pur|K>se8 : 

1.  A$  plaets  o/bmriaL—Tb»»»  oadergronnd  reeepto- 
cles  consist  of  long  gallerieis,  with  transvcrw  corridors 

cDnnertiii^'  them.  Tliese  ]i.'.»ai,'i'S  an'  sonietiincv  rrg- 
ular  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  the  multiplication 
of  croaa  alleya  and  bnmdiea  atlaat  ibrma  a  labyrinth 
in  which  it  U  rash  to  venture  without  a  guide.  These 
galleries  and  corridors  are  of  various  lengths  and 
lieijrhts,  generally  seven  to  eiglit  feet  high,  ami  three 
to  five  wide.  The  roof  is  aupported  by  thatpartof  the 
tnfia  wUdi  ia  left  between  tiM  paaaagaa,  aiid  In  these 
walls  the  toml»s  (/onz/j")  are  exenvatefl.  In  most  cases 
the  tomb  is  just  large  enough  for  a  single  corpse ;  in 
hawavav,  two  or  i 


Catacomb*.   Fig.  t, 
Ibond.   The  iramber  of  gravaa  in  each  tier  depends  on 

tlie  bciglit  of  (In-  w  11 ; 
there  are  conimorily 
three  to  five ;  but  even 
twdve  are  found  in  one 
instance.  The  tomb  is 
closed  up,  either  with  a 
slab  of  marble  (as  in 
Fig.  8)  or  with  large 
bricks  (as  In  Fig.  2). 
Inscriptions  and  em- 
blems are  found  sculp- 

tared  or  painted  oo        cawoomu   ng.  a. 
«rika  siabi  (Ma  Xlg.0),  aad  la 


iffli'fiii'j 

i'Pliii-^.'nl  ,  1  "  ""I  "ss^ 

-^^^^^^             jl  "",T' '; 
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•rase  (Fig.  2),  suppotied  to  have  hM  Idood,  k 
attacbed  to  the  €iid  of  the  tomb. 


Besides  theloMKiafha  eorriders  and  passapes.  there 
MS  alao  largar  apaoaa  (calltdarato&i),  luving  an  arch 
orer  the  tomb,  or  orer  a  aareopbagoa,  hollowed  out  of 

th<»  Willi.  There  nre  al.oo  larpor  st-pulchral  chnmtfefK, 
called  aJiicula,  of  various  »\m\y<i» — JHiuare,  triaiiKuUr, 
aamldicnlar,  etc.  These  were  doubtless  family  vaulu ; 
tfwlr  waUs  an  ftiU  of  aepazate  toemlL  On  the  arch  in 
front  waa  a  tunHj  toaeriptkni ;  e.  g.  on  one  found  In 
the  r.itacombsof  St.  Apnp><  i-<  the  titlo  Cuhiruhm  Dimi- 
tiani;  while  the  separate  l<M-uli  within  had  their  indl- 
Tldual  inscriptionB. 

2.  Ai  Pbuea  (ifWankipm  Timm  <(f  rrneeutiim  ami 
Tr'  uble.—ChKaAm  tn  hmai  adaptad  to  tlria  jtmpoee, 
some  l  aj^hle  of  holding  a  small  iiTixcmMy  of  worship- 
pen,  and  otbera  bavlDg  room  for  l-ut  a  few,  who  prob- 
•M^  treat  theva  to  «w— wrate  the  dead  buried  in 
the  crypts.  In  some  caaM  thete  ia  ao  opening  ftom 
these  crj'pts  to  the  upper  atr  aaWctent  ta  let  fa  Hght,  hut 
commonly  th.  v  werr  ilUimin:it.  <1  by  lamps  sn8i>ended 
by  blOBM  chains  from  the  roof.  Ciaterna  and  wells 
an  MNnellmea  found  in  them  iMA  wtmnd  for  use  in 
bapfiTn!".  "The  superrtitiooB  nrerence  which  In 
later  times  was  paid  to  the  relica  of  martyia  wa«  per- 
hnp"*  owing,  in  some  meai^ure,  to  the  living  and  the 
dead  being  broagbt  into  ao  cloee  contact  in  the  early 
age*,  and  to  tho  neeaaiHy  of  the  same  place  l>eing  used 
at  once  for  the  offices  of  devotion  and  for  burial"  (Bur* 
ton,  Eecleg.  Hi*iory,  p.  841).  In  later  Unwa  efavrchaa 
were  built  over  the  entrances  to  the  chief  catacombs ; 
«.  g.  St.  Patct'a,  over  tboM  of  the  Vatican ;  St.  Pau^^ 
over  tiiOM  of  St  Lndm;  St.  Agnes,  over  the  cata- 
combs which  »>ear  her  naaia,  and  in  whloh,  acoocdiQg 
to  tradition,  she  was  buried. 

8.  A»  Pfaca  of  Refnge.—\t  ia  amonp  the  Roman 
traditions  that  Pope  Stephen  long  dwelt  in  the  Cat»- 
coml>f ,  held  pvnoda  then,  and  waa  «nally  killed  in  his 
cpisrop:.!  chair.    Even  after  tho  esUblishment  of  the 
Church  under  Constinlinc,  the  CaUcomUs  served  fiw 
place*  of  refuge  for  Tarloaa  popes  in  times  of  trouble. 
Libcriua,  it  la  aaidfllvodayoar  in  the  ccmetorj-  of  St. 
Agnes ;  and  In  tho  beginning  of  the  fMtt  century ,  dur- 
ing one  of  tlie  many  deputes  ff>r  the  papal  chair,  Boni- 
boe  concealed  liim.«elf  in  one  of  the  catacombs.  There 
fe  little  doubt  that  large  numbers  of  Christians  ttx.k 
talhga  In  the  CataoonU  doting  the  eariy  ponecutions. 
.  APratertantwrilarnntarkothatintlMpnpontionof 
these  va-«t  caverns  we  may  trace  the  presiding  care  of 
Providence.    "As  America,  discovered  a  few  years 
beftan  the  Reformation,  furnished  a  hiding-place  of  ref- 
ngo  to  the  ProteManta  who  fled  from  occlcMaatical  in- 
tolerance, so  flie  eataeomba,  reopened  thordy  before 
tlio  1  irtti  I  f  our  Lord,  siippliod  j^hclter  to  the  Christians 
ia  Borne  durinp  the  frequent  proscriptions  of  the  sec- 
ond aaid  third  centuries.    When  the  Gospel  was  first 
propagated  in  the  imparial       its  adhennto  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  lower  classes ;  and,  fcr  naaooa  of  wMdi 
it  is  liow  in\pn'4siMe  tn  dpenk  with  certainty,  it  seems 
to  have  been  soon  verj-  generally  cml>race<l  by  the 
qMnyuien  and  sand-diggers.  It  is  probable  that  many 
mn  condemned  to  labor  in  tboae  mines  aa  a  pwpj^h- 
ment  for  having  embraced  Christianity  (seo  I«e*a  Jwrtt 
LrrtHTta,  Dublin,  p.  28;  Maithind's  Churrh  in  the  Catn- 
i^-Ji*     24.    Dr.Maitlaod  visited  Rome  in  IMl,  but 
' i6ill«7M«utohftV« 


 r^afdad  with  extreme  jealousy  by  the  authori- 

titf  tbtw).  Thus  it  was  when  persecution  raged  in  the 
capital;  tfia  Cliristian  felt  himself  comparatively  aafc 
in  the  catacombs.  ThepaitieaiBcharga«ftban««Nl 
his  friends ;  they  could  give  hfan  Naaonahla  indmatloB 
of  the  approaih  of  danger,  and  among  these  'dons  and 
caves  of  the  earth,'  with  countless  places  of  inpress  and 
njiwat.  tta  oAoen  of  goTomment  most  have  attempted 
in  vain  to  overtake  a  flggltiTa"  (Eillan,  Tls  ^floiMl 
Chwrch^  p.  860). 

IV.  Number  mi  Rttmt  «fAb  Gafoeoaib.— Hm  ac- 
tual numlier  of  catncombs  has  never  been  accnratelj 
known.    Ariuphi,  iV.Uowed  by  other  writers,  gave  tlM 
nunilKT  as  high  as  sixty,  but  without  proof.    De  Ros- 
si's list  gives  fbity-two^  only  twenQr-six  of  which  are 
extensive,  while  five  date  after  the  peaee  aeeored  for 
the  Church  under  C^n«tnntine.  mostly  within  a  circle 
of  three  miles  from  tlic  nioilem  walls ;  the  n  ost  re- 
mote lieing  that  of  St.  Alexander,  aliout  six  miles  on 
tho  Via  Komontara.   It  was  formerly  held  that  tha 
eataeoaiba  aronnd  Rome  were  connected  together  In  a 
vast  system,  but  De  Rossi  has  shown  thnt  thore  is  no 
such  connection.    The  most  remarkatile  catacomlw  are 
on  the  Iff  I  Irnnk  of  the  Til>er ;  viz.  the  caUeombs  of  Sts. 
Julius,Valentinu8,  Basilla,  GlanutOB,  Priidlla,  Brigi* 
da,  Agnes,  Hippolytus,  Peter,  and  Manalllnna,  ete. 
On  the  Via  Apjiia  are  the  extensive  catacombs  of  Pre- 
textatus,  Callistus  (nut  far  from  the  latter  is  an  intcr- 
aating  Jewish  catacomb,  discovered  in  1859).  Sts.  Ke- 
rens and  AcbiUana,  and  othoa.   On  the  right  bamk 
I  there  are  few  eataeombt  of  Intenrt  except  iSbmm  of  the 
'  Vatican.    Tradition  fixes  upon  this  as  thr  hjk  t  ^hrre 
I  St.  Peter  was  buried ;  and  in  the  belief  of  this  tradi- 
'  tlon  the  church  of  St.  Peter  was  built  on  the  neigh- 
I  boring  hill.    The  modem  cemetery  of  tha  Vatican  ia 
I  0%'er  the  more  ancient  one,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule.    Tile  number  of  IxmIIi  r  dejK  ;-ited  in  the  cata- 
combs cannot,  of  course,  lie  accurately  ascertained. 
P.  MarchI  estimates  it  at  six  millions.    Michele  di 
Ko  M  calculates,  from  carefblly-gathend  data,  that 
tlu-  total  length  of  all  the  galleries  known  to  exffft  near 
Rome  is  957,800  yards,  equal  to  aliout  .V.iO  miles,  liot 
only  a  small  part  of  this  vast  range  has  l>«en  explored. 

V.  fn$ctipkim»  oatl  4imM».— For  a  specific  account 
of  the  inscriptions  and  symlwls  of  the  Catacombs,  see 
the  articles  INSCRIPTIONS;  Symbolism.    The  collec- 
tions of  the  Vatican  and  the  Ijitornn  contain  multi- 
tudea  of  tbeae  nmains,  which  can  now  1«  studied  in 
De  Roed*a  Imteripriomet  CMttkmm  Urbis  Roma  (11-61), 
and  in  other  works  named  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
On  most  of  the  slatM  is  found  the  Constantinian  roono- 
gnun  of  Christ "J^,  or  a-f^m.   The  sculptares  and 
paintin-'s  arc  either  historical  or  symbolical.  Among 
the  former,  from  the  < Jhl  Testament,  are  the  fall  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  Noah  in  tho  ark,  the  sacrifice  of  Al  ra- 
ham,  Moeea  striking  the  rock,  tho  stoiy  of  Jonas,  Daniel 
in  the  Hons'  den,  thethne  laia^tee  in  tho  AiiiMca,tba 
ascent  of  Elias,  etc.    From  the  New  Testament,  the 
Nativity,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  change  of 
water  into  wine,  tlie  mnlt^icatiun  of  loaves,  the  heal- 
ing of  the  cripple^  the  nlifaig  of  Lasarus,Chriat  enter- 
ing Jerusalem  on  an  asa,  Peter  denyfag  Christ,  betwMi 
two  .low  y ;  the  arrest  of  Peter,  Pilate  washing  his  hands; 
in  one  instance  (on  a  sarcophagus),  the  soldiers  crowo- 
ing  our  Lord  in  mocketJfhBt  a  garland  of JtutPtrg  bdn^ 
substituted  for  the  crown  of  thoma.   Ko  Cnte^em 
occurs  among  the  nmalna;  nor  doea  tha  Viii^  liuy 
or  St.  Peter  appear  bofbre  the  fourth  century. 

Turning  to  the  ponljr  ^Tnholic,  we  find  moat  fk«> 
qnently  introduced,  tho  lamb  (later  appearing  with  the 
nimbus  round  its  head),  and  the  various  other  forms  in 
which  faith  contemplated  the  Redeemer,  namely,  th^ 
good  shepherd,  Orpheus  charming  wild  animals  witlt 
his  Ivre,  the  vine,  the  olire,  the  rock,  a  light,  a  col. 
nmn,'  a  fountain,  a  Uon ;  and  wa  May  nad  eeren  poatto 
liw  hj       Daiaaaoa  annoaiBliag  aU  tiM  tidea  cir 
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fMng,  besides  the  »bov»-.  a  kin^r,  a  ^^iant,  a  licm.  a  (^Phil':i"jifiumniti,  lilt,  ix)  that,  during  thi-  <'|ii-r.)patfl 
gite,  s  rod,  a  hand,  a  bou><>,  a  net.  a  vincyani.     Hut,  of  Zt|ili_vriiius.  Lallistus  was  'set  i>v.  r  tijc  ct  iuel«Ty.' 
among  all  others,  the  syraliol  m<>^t  fmiut  ticly  M>eii  is  This  was  probablj  ooosidetwl  a  highly  ini]>ortaiit  tnut, 
tht  Mt.    See  IcKTUua.   W«  dnd  uUu  the  dove  for ,  as,  in  those  perUolu  tinm,  the  mivly  of  the  ChriiCiuiB 
tb  Holy  Sphrit,  or  fcr  beatified  spirits*  generally ;  the  i  rery  maeh  depended  on  dw  pmdeBea,  activity,  nod 
nag,  for  the  (iesire  afU-r  li.iptism  and  heavenly  truth  ;  courii^f  of  the  individual  wlio  liad  tlie  chargt!  of  their 
cudelabra,  for  illnmiuation  through  the  (i«>^p«l;  a  »ulitcrranean  refuur*.    The  new  curator  sccmK  to  have 
for  the  Church— sooietiines  represented  sailing  signalized  hitn^  lf  ly  the  ability  with  which  he  di§- 
Mtf  •  Hght-hwtfti  to  ilgnify  tlia  Claurcli  gnidnd  by  chaiged  the  datiea  of  bi«  nppoiBtmeot;  be  probnb^ 
ibt  Mnren  of  all  light  and  tratht  n  llah  awlnuning  embellldied  and  enlarged  some  of  these  drearr  eav«g{ 
with  a  >>a.<tket  of  brea4l  on  its  Iwck,  for  the  eucharistic  ;ind  hence  a  portion  of  tli<'  l\itn mnli'^  w.is  ilcsij^natad 
ncnunent;  the  horse,  fur  eagemeas  or  speed  in  em-  *ttie  cemetery  of  CuUL^tus.'    liippulytuv,  led  aatlW 
bracing  divine  doctrine;  tiialion,  for  martyr  fortitude, '  by  the  aaeelie  apirit  lie^inning  so  stronj^y  to  pivnu 
or  Tigilanoe  aeninat  the  snares  of  sin  (as  well  as  with  in  thn  CPWaWBawnill  of  the  t6ird  eentiny,  waa  Of^ 
that  higher  allusion  al>ove  noticed);  the  peacock,  for  ]>o8ed  to  all  aeeond  ni«rria;,-e«,  so  that  be  wa*  sadljr 
immortality ;  the  phoenix,  for  the  re.surrei  tioii ;  th.'    ~c  amlali/.t'il  Iiy  th<>  exroodin^^ly  lilxTul  views  i  fliis 
hare,  for  persecution,  or  the  perila  to  wtiicb  the  £iith-  Kuniaa  brother  on  the  subject  of  matrimony;  and  be 
fid  aiHt  be  expoaed ;  the  ooek,  ftr  ▼igUanea— tiie  fox  was  m>  flUafcrmed  aa  to  prononnce  tbem  novel.    *  la 
baiag  taken  in  a  negative  senM  for  warning  against  his  time,'  says  be  indignantly,  '  bishops,  presbyters, 
Mtoteneas  and  pride,  as  the  dove  (besides  its  other  '  and  deacon!*,  thongh  they  had  been  two  or  three  times 
meanings)  reminded  of  the  oiniplicity  becoming  to  bo-   married,  Ltcgan  to  iw  recognised  as  (jo<1'h  tnini^-tern; 
UtTtia.   Certain  treea  also  appear  in  the  aame  mystic  j  and  if  any  one  of  the  clergy  married,  it  was  deter- 
«lar:  dto  eyproia  aad  Iha  pm,  fbrdwrth;  tta  palm,  |  miiiad  that  ancb  a  person  should  remain  anong  tiM 
for  victory  ;  the  olive,  for  the  fruit  of  good  work«>,  the   clergy  aa  not  ha>nng  sinned'  (^PkilotophHmma,  lib.  Ix. 
lu-tre  of  virtue,  mercy,  purity,  or  peace;  the  vine,  not   Tertullian  corroborates  the  charge  of  Hippolytus,  De 
only  for  the  eucharLtt  and  the  [lerxon  of  the  l>ord,  but   Pudiiitia^  cap.  1).    We  cannot  tell  how  many  of  the 
alM  for  tlie  nnion  of  ttie  fidtbfU  in  and  with  him"  i  ancient  biabopa  of  the  great  city  were  boabanda.  Wa 
(Hamaaa,  in  Oomtemp.  Rttim,  Sept.  1866).  |  know,  ho«%v«r,  that,  long  aftor  thb  pefM,  ttanM 

As  to  the  spirit  of  the  Inscriptions  and  symbol*,  two  ^i«hop^  were  to  l>c  found  almost  everywhere.  One  of 
things  are  to  l>e  notice  ! :  1.  Their  entire  opposition  to  the  nio«t  eminent  martyrs  in  the  DiM-letiari  piTHecuti«n 
the  Pagan  spirit.  2.  Their  almost  entire  freedom  from  I  was  a  bishop  who  had  a  wife  and  children  (ICusebius,  lib. 
tlM  later  Bomaaiat  arrort.  Aa  to  tha  first,  the  Inacrip- '  viil,  c.  9).  Clemens  Bamanna  ^aaka  aa  a  married  man 
tianaos  PagaataahaaraTCnarkaMaftrthalrpalalVil  i  (A>.(i/fCor.§21).  BntClMinaerlpdaBaiBtlMCataeomha 
pxhi'ition  either  of  despair  or  of  rebellion  agidnst  the  .'■how  that  the  primitive  Church  of  Rome  did  not  imjKiMs 
iJiviae  will:  for  instance,  one  taken  from  the  right-  i  celiliiicy  on  her  niinlUers.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
band  wall  of  the  lApidarian  gallery  :  "  CAitm  Jcmcs  monument '  To  Basilus.the  presbyter,  and  Kelicitai>,  his 
llAxncoa,  (flged)  tmo  gtan  emdjbf  momUu,  O  rafent-  wife ;'  and  on  anothar  tombitooa,  oioctod  about  AJD. 
kmjur1mu,fik9  dei^gUatimenul4eatk,iBkfu1tAxt'  472,  or  only  four  yean  bcftra  tfM  ftll  ofthe  Wettera 
Mca  *o  twtdmly  tn'UchtJ  fnm  w  >*  Iff  irhn  lufett/  ruril  Empire,  there  is  the  following  singular  record  :  '  Petro- 
U>lUy^f>d<mmybo$om.  This  U'ttu:  wiw  nfirkskU  tomb  nia,  a  deacon's  wife,  the  type  of  modesty.  Inthisplace 
— bekM kit  mntkrr."  In  the Christun inttcripttoUi OD  i  I  lay  my  bones:  spare  your  team,  dear  husband  and 
tha  othar  iiaad, ««  find  expressions  of  hope,  paaoe, '  daaghtaia,  and  baUava  that  it  ia  foriiiddaa  to  iraap  fbr 
flHigaatiim,  bat  nothing  of  despair,  hardly  ewn  aor> '  one  who  llvna  In  God*  (Maftland,  p.  IVl-lM;  Aria- 
row.    "'Vivis  in  Deo."  m.Ht  ancient  in  .such  u«e ;   ghi,  i,  J^l.  419).  '  Here,' say*  another  epitaph,  '  Snsan- 

*  Vive  in  aetemo ;'  *  Pax  spiritu  tuo ;'  '  In  pace  Domini   n.i,  the  happy  daughter  of  the  late  presl)yt(  r  (iabinus, 
donnia,'  frequently  introduced  before  the  period  of  lies  in  peace  along  with  her  father'  (.\ringhi,  il,  228;  * 
raaataatlaa'a  oaaTwnrioa,  bat  latar  ftJliag  iatodianaa ;  i  Rome,  1661).  In  the  UpUariaa  (iaUmyof  tha  VatloaB 

*  la  paee^  eoatimdag  to  ho  ttw  aatabUsliad  Cbrlatiaa  \  there  are  other  epiuphs  to  Oo  aamo  eflbet** 

f  rm  ila  tboii.^h  ;iK<>  fnurid  in  the  epitjiphs  of  Jews ;  The  doctrinal  lesvins  to  be  drawn  from  the  T.itn- 
whik  the  '  V'ixit  in  p.ice,'  very  r^re  in  iloman  Inscrip-  combs  are  aUo  treau-d  in  two  articles  in  the  lUruf 
tiaaa,  app^ant  commonly  among  those  of  Africa  and  OrWma>(16  Mai,  18r>4;  15Juhi,  1864),  by  Roller,  who, 
af  atfaial  French  cities,  otherwise  that  distinctive  after  a  carefol  study  of  tbe  conformation,  etc.  of  tha 
phfaaeof  the  Pagan  epitaph,  *  Vixit'  (as  if  even  in  the  Catacombs,  and  of  their  tombs,  chapels,  etc  ;  of  tho 
record*  of  th>»  thrive  to  pre»ent  life  rather  than  death  inscriptions,  of  fhf  ]  aiiitintxs,  und,  finally,  of  the  ^ar- 
to  the  mental  eye),  docs  not  pertain  to  Christian  termi- ,  cophagi,  with  their  sculptures,  arrives  at  the  following 
aelogy"  (Hemans,  1.  c).  conclusions:  The  use  of  tba  Oatacanbs  as  places  of 

Aa  to  tiM  other  point,  ttw  freedom  from  later  Roman  ^  worship  dates  from  tha  8d  eeotnry ;  tho  substitution 
dactrfnes  and  snpemitions,  we  take  the  following  pas-  of  the  altar  for  the  commnnton-tablo  dates  from  tho- 
aa.'-'  ff  ri  Killi  ti  (Th-  An  iint  Chiinh.  p.  3.')1         :    !th.    The  Kpi.scopal  C(«/A<v/r(i  appears  at  about  the  lic- 
1  hese  witneaaes  to  tbe  faith  of  the  early  Church  of  i  ginning  of  the  6th  century.   No  specifically  Romanist 
Botne  altagelliar  rapodLito  tha  wonUp  of  tba  Virgin  j  doctriaa  teda  any  support  la  inscflpUoBS  dating  before 
Mary,  for  the  inscriptions  of  the  Lapidarian  Gallery,  the  4th  century.    We  begin  to  trace  signs  of  saint- 
afl  arranged  under  the  papal  supervision,  contain  no  worship  in  the  5th  century.    The  first  idea  of  the 
addressee  to  the  mother  of  our  \Am\  (Mnitland,  p.  14).   trnn«miHsion  of  power  from  ('hrist  to  Peter  dates  from 
Thsy  point  only  to  Jeaaa  aa  the  gnuU  Madiat<«,  Be- ,  tbe  bitter  part  of  tbe  6th  to  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  6th, 
tewavaod  FMHid.   fwHSbM,  inataad  of  spaakfaig  of  I  and  araa  than  Frtw^  ignra  doaa  aat  appear  armed 
■asses  for  the  repose  of  sonl*.  or  representing  departed  with  the  keys,  as  in  thi;  liter  svmliolism.  Finally, 
believers  as  still  to  pa.-is  through  purgal<iri-,  the  inscrip-  I*rotestantism  has  ever}'  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to 
tfcina  describe  tbe  deceased  aa  having  entered  immedi-  lose,  ftrom  the  most  thorough  study  of  the  remains 
•tdy  iato  atanoal  raat.    'Alaxaadar,'  aaya  one  of  thorn,  I  ga^wad  with  ao  much  cars  firom  the  Catacombs  by 
*fi  Ml  daad,  bat  Vraa  beyond  Hke  aton,  aad  hb  body  <  the  aathorMaaerthaCliaidiflf  Room. 
P^t-  in  this  torn?).'    '  Here,'  say*  another.  '  lies  Pauli-      VI.  Latrr  TTbtoni  and  IjirTaturf.—\.  3f!dtU*  l^T-— 
oa,  in  tbe  place  of  the  bleased.'     '(ieniella,'  .say.s  a  After  the  6th  century  no  additions  seem  to  have  l>een 
tUrd,  'sleeps  in  peace.'     'Aselus,'  says  a  fourth,  made  to  the  Catacombs.    After  a  corridor  or  i»ai>Rage 
'iloapt  in  Christ'  (Haitlaad,  pp. 88,41,48, 170).   On,  waa  flUad,  it  appaara  to  have  bean  blocked  up  wUh 
«thUpdat,TlB.«alilMC7,wa8itl>w  •kaftaDowiag'ataDa.  TbabnvliMarifaabaMMiMaiBatoeaia- 
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cade  with  the  diBOse  of  the  ancient  cemeteries  as  burial-  12nio) ;  Bellemnano,  AM.  Ckn$tKche  BeffrdbmtMtttn 
pLtciss,  and  tbsy  feU  ioto  negl«ct  and  ruin.  Pope  tmul  u.  d.  Katacombem  ni  A'tapel  (Uamb.  1888).  8<w  aJM 
I  (t  7b7)  niiwf«d  tiM  booM  «r BMajr  martyis  aad  to- 1  Mumy, BaiMook pftbmt,  1 85;  Bdiafli;  Ck.  /Tbftwy, 

called  saints  fmm  the  Caticonibs,  and  distriliuted  them  i,  §  98;  K6muBut,  Mutie  ChritUn  de  Romt  (in  lUr.  d. 
among  churches  and  niunasiterics.  liut  the  tumb»  of  d.  Muwkt,  16  Juin,  1^G3) ;  Jchuu,  Diet.  dt$  Ori</intt  du 
the  BMItyrs  continued  to  b«  objects  of  reverence,  and  r  A.  i.ttiahUnw,  p.  212  sq. ;  Marti^ny,  Did.  dts  A  lUiquitis 
ware  made  to  them,  eapeciall/  to  tboae  of  i  Vlutt.    106  m).  ;  Leckjr,  UiMorf  o/ Hatiimaikm,  216 

lMltt,aad  aq.;  iiA^M  JfewSn^TM76; 


p.  101;  vol.  (  xx,  p.  112  (Am.  ed.);  Houix.  Theologie 
dt«  VatacMmbci  (Arras,  lHt>4).  See  CBXrra;  Locc- 
LUH;  iKDCKirriONS;  Stmbousm. 

Catafaloo  (Ital.  a  nmfohT),  or  CATAFALQUE,  a 
temporaiy  cenotaph  of  curjientry,  intended  to  represent 
a  tomb,  and  with  decorations  of  sculpture,  and  painting 
or  upbolaterjr.  It  k  amployed  in  ftineral  oeninooiaa 
in  tlra  Chtticb  of  fbamo,  eapedalhr  in  Itdy. 

CataldllS,  bishop  of  Tun  nfuin,  a  siiint  of  the  Ro- 
man calendar.  According  to  one  account,  he  was  bom 
in  Inland,  and  came  to  Italy  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  OOI- 
turj,  Marvellous  stories  of  minclet  and  wooden  an 
connected  with  his  birth  and  history  in  tbe  Tarentlne 
tradition?.  Sro  Hoefer,  yovr.  />>'"7-  <itnfrale,ix,  141  ; 
llerxog,  JUai-Ktuylciepadit^  tupplcm.  p.  808 ;  Acta 

Cataphrygians,  a  name  ant  imtly  dvon  to  the 
Montunists,  bccau^  Montana*  first  published  his  opin- 
ions in  a  village  of  If]nria,ontlie  botdan  of  Pbtygia. 

See  SIOKTA»I8T8. 

Catechetical  Instruction.  See  Catecuetic8  ; 
CatedietlCAl  Bohoola.  Sm  Axnooaaad  Ak> 

KXAJTDRIA  (SCBOOM  Or). 

Catecbetios,  Catschizatiox.  Catechetics  is 
that  part  of  Um  adenca  of  tbeokgy  which  tnata  oi 
catechetieal  nligfooa  inatmetlon  (under  Chnroh  ao- 

thority),  both  with  regard  to  theori'  and  practice.  It 
belon((8  to  the  department  of  Practical  Theology. 
1.  Name  and  Scope,  —  The  term  is  derivad 


H.  Sabaatiaa,  ov«r  which  a  dinreb  had  bean 

which  remainol  accts-ilile.  Tho  Cni-'aders  tlironp-d 
the  Bubterraueun  curridont,  and  carried  off  Ijones  of  the 
dnd  ill  aueh  numbers  that  the  popes  denounced  the 
act  aa  a  orinw  to  which  tha  panalQr  abould  ba  axcom* 
municatkm.  With  thaaa  asceptionB,  tlia  Catacemba 
may  be  said  to  have  been  iilmoxt  entirely  forgotten  for 
several  centuries.  Their  ingreseea  became,  for  the 
most  part,  unknown  even  to  tha  dmgy ;  and  one  of 
the  earliest  records  of  their  being  riaited  in  later  ages 
to  ftmnd  In  tbe  namea  of  Kajnntio  Furmm  (fiiUwr  of 
Paul  III)  and  others*,  marked  by  an  in-scrifCfanl  in  tha 
Catacombs  of  St.  Callistus,  of  date  149U. 

i.  Modem  Scuntijk  Explonuim.— In  1678  a  Domtiw 
lean  named  Alphonse  Ciacconio,  learning  that  a  ceme- 
tcr\-  (St.  Priscilla'ft)  liad  been  o[>ened  on  the  Salarian 
Way,  made  a  partiid  exploration  of  it,  and  (rave  de- 
aigna  of  scolptures,  etc  fonnd  in  it.  About  1590  be 
waaJotaedbjrayoongFMneiiaMaiMaBadWIiigli.  But 
Antonio  Bosio  (+  IGf^'O  wn-i  the  re«l  founder  of  the  mo<l- 
ern  study  of  the  Catai  oinlis.  He  devoted  to  it  thirty 
yean  of  labor,  the  fruit»  of  which  npiieured  only  after 
hia  death,  In  Roma  JShMerrmeOt  oompUed  from  Bosio's 
M8S.  by  Samano,  an  Ontorlair  prleat  (Roma,  1 632, 1 

vol.  fol.),  an<l  siihseqiioTitly  another  Orntnrinn,  Ariii- 
gbi.  bn>ii.'ht  out,  with  a^liUtionti,  the  same  work  in  Lut- 
in  (Ixonie,  lijol,  2  Tols.  fol. ;  Cologne,  16^,  2  vols.  fol.). 
The  works  of  Boaio  and  Aringhi  were  like  a  nvalatlim 
to  tha  laamad  world,  and  gave  a  great  impniaa  to  ax^ 
chKological  studies.  In  17ft2  njifM  ar.  d  F.it  rctti's  In- 
tcriptiontt  Anliquae,  and  in  1720  Vimiitri  <iri  ."^anli  Mar- 
tiri,  by  Bddetti,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years'  lalwr.  The 

<8ieiiAlKrs«Pi(i»«&icr«(Saend  Seijptaraa  and  Paint- ^Ktmijc^  to  M»imd  mil  demd;  to  Mtmd  uUo  «iMV<»r., 
tag8froinfliaOenialaiiaaorRonie,8Tola.fbl.\by  Dot-!  and  hence,  In  K.T.,  to  nHtmrf  t)raBf(l  Oor.]dT,18; 

tari  (17:57-54),  w  a  very  valuable  and  fully  illustrated  Tial.  vi,  t'.,  et  nl).  In  the  N.  T.  tlic  w  ord  applies  to  all 
WWk,  uaiog  Bosio's  materials,  and  even  his  copper-  kinds  of  oral  iuctructiun  ;  but  it»  derivatives,  in  later 
platea.  Original  sketches  of  sculptures  from  the  Cat-  use,  acquired  a  special  application  to  instruction  ghrao 
aeonba  an  given  by  D'Agincourt,  BitUiin  d^art  par  •  to  proaaljrtea  seeking  baptiam.  Still  later,  tho  ««M 
Ib$  JfommeiUt  (Paris,  1811-23, 6  toU.  fol.).  But  In  the '  terma  canra  to  apply  to  efeBMBtafy  Intlraetlan  in  Cbia* 
O^^teenth  century  little  wa.s  done  for  the  cxplonition  tliinity,  whether  given  to  proselyte*  B«*eking  I  apti*ni, 
or  Illustration  of  the  Catacombe,  and  it  is  only  since  ,  or  (and  this  chiefly)  to  haptiaed  children  in  the  Church. 
1820  that  tbe  raaaarch  haa  been  carried  on  in  a  really  j  Tha  act  of  giving  such  Inalructhm  U  called  calechisinjf, 
scientific  way,  and  the  honor  of  thia  is  largely  due  to  the  ,  or  eateckitation.  The  person  inntroetlag  la  callad  a 
Jesuit  padro  Giuseppe  Harchi,  whose  MonumenH Prim-  ,  eatechist  (q.  v.)  ;  the  persons  taught  an  eBBed  oatf»> 
W«  </f//e  J  rt- r/iri>fMjfi«  (lUima,  1844,  70  ii!.it<  .^  4to)  is  cAiiBww  (q.  v.);  tbo  suli>taino  of  the  instruction  (in 
confined  wholly  to  the  topography  and  an  hitecture  of  |  later  times  a  small  l>uok)  i.H  culled  'Iht  t'atechim  (q.  v.), 
tha  Catacombs.  It  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a  It  belongs  to  Catcchetics,  as  a  branch  of  theology,  to 
second  Toluroa  on  tbe  paintings^  and  a  third  on  the  troat  of  all  these  heads;  but,  for  convenience  of  refer- 
sculptures.  Tbe  French  government  baa  been  at  the  '  enea,  we  traat  tbe  three  latter  in  separate  articles,  in 
exi>cnAc  of  ])u!ili>hii)g,  under  the  patroii:ij;e  of  the  their  alj  lialirii'  Ml  order. 

Academy  of  Inscriptions,  tha  finely-illustrated  work  of  1  2.  JJitlory.—The  science  of  Catcchetics,  as  tmltl,  can 
Ferret,  JLes  CtOaeombta  d$  Jtma  (Paris,  1852-8, 6  vols. '  hardly  be  said  to  hava  taken  its  rise  until  after  the 
fbl.),  a  work  of  more  artistic  than  original  scientific  Ileforroation.  But  as  the  ncceasities  of  tbe  case  gave 
value,  but  yet  exceedingly  valuable  for  study.  The  rise  to  oral  instruction  in  Christianity  trom  the  very 
5th  volume  gives  430  Christian  inscrijition?'.  carefully  lieginnin/,  and  to  the  sulwequent  development  of  this 
nproduced.  But  ail  pravioua  works  are  thrown  into  instruction  into  a  systematic  branch  of  Church  activity, 
the  shade  bf  then  of  Cbevaliar  O.  B.  dl  Resal,  who  we  find  indicationa  of  Catecbetics  at  all  perioda. 
has  given  many  years  to  personal  n-senrrh  in  the  Cat-  I  (1.)  B<-f<irt  the  Rffbrmatum, — The  first  teaching  of 
acombs  (aidetl  liy  his  lirothcr  Mi(  hole  di  Hossi),  and  Chri.st  and  lii.s  apaxtles  was  necessarily  oral,  and  partly 
whose  fUima  Sottirranfa,  of  Mhich  vol.  i  apiieanxl  in  homiletical,  partly  catechetical.  But  we  lind  no  nu-n- 
'  1866  (4to,  with  Atlaa  of  40  plates),  will,  when  comple-  tion  in  tbe  T.  of  catachiata  aa  Church  ftinctionariaa. 
ted  (fai  8  Tola.),  nain  tha  stody  of  thoCataoombs  easy,  |  In  the  second  eeatntj  wo  Aid  uientiua  of  eatediiete 
wilhonf  .1  ]>rr?onnl  vi-if  tn  Hume.  ITe  has  also  pnl>-  and  catechumens  (e.  g.  in  the  T^-nKn/'n/'s,  q.  v.).  Un- 
li.-thed  (under  tbe  i>atrontt;;<,'  of  I'iua  IX)  Jmi  rijitumrt  dur  the  aiteehctical  system  of  tlie  fourth  century,  tbe 
Christiana  vrhit  Roma  (18<il,  vol.  i,  fol.),  containing  catechumens  were  taught  the  Ten  Commandments,  a 
the  Christian  intcrlptkma  of  Borne  anterior  to  the  6th  creed,  or  aummaiy  conieseion  of  (isith,  aad  the  Lord's 
eentory.  Among  minor  woihs  an  Kortbeofea  (Rom.  \  IVayer,  with  suitable  expositiona;  hot,  prior  to  lta{>- 
Calh."),  The  Roman  Cat/icombt  (London,  l^TO,  2d  ed.  tixm,  the  nature  of  tbf<  «acniments  was  carefully  con- 
12mo) ;  Maitland,  ChmvK  in  the  Catacombe  (Lond.  1847, ,  ccaled.  See  Abcam  Dt8CU*i.u(A;  CATKCUuxut.  Tha 
M  od.  8ve);  Xlg^  ns  CMMMia*  ^Aina  (N.  T.  1861, 1  J/oMBficor 
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,  bat  ftz  tfiree  jmn  h  the  i»erlod  of  la-  I 

tion  (viii.  .T.'X     See  Ai.KXAvnr.iA ;  Ajrnocil 
(SCBo«>L!j  or).    In  (Jri'gorv  of  N>>!Wi  !»  3M) 
MTJix'jruccic  o  fiiyai  (ed.  Kmliingt-r,  Monac.  18:56),  and 
■(^  of  Jen>Ml«m'«  (f  S86>  liarqxq<r«ic  (UtMitaeti-  i 
ci!  Awoanes),  we  find  c«tiBe]Mti«il  tnttnietitNi  for  both  ' 

]:-.Ivtcs  and  n<'« Iv-baptizwl  J^<•r^•■n-.  Augustine 
wrote  a  tract,  Dt  Cttttchiittndis  rudHius  {j(>\i\i.  tj.  litned. 
tri).   AAir  the  Church  had  become  esUblished,  and  j 
hi  iocreaM  was  obtained  by  tbo  birth  and  banlisin  of 
children  rather  than  by  vun  t  gwfcwM  fttnn  hoarowidoin , 
tbe  idea  of  catechetical  instruction  |>a»*i'ii  frmu  Im  ui^;  ! 
tkatof  a  preparation  for  baptism  to  being  that  of  a  cul-  i 
tmof  baptiaad  childran.   Whan  eoBfirmation  became  ' 
Keneral.  catechetical  instnictka  began  to  bear  the  same  | 
relation  to  it  that  it  had  formerly  done  to  baptbm.   In  i 
tbe  iui«!*inD^  to  heathen!',  in  the  M iridic  Age,  it  ttecame 
otaal  to  baptise  converts  at  once,  and  the  ancient  cate-  \ 
<h— iwwte  Ml  Into  dlNae.   Ror  mm  great  attention  | 
p'ren  to  the  aitechizinf;  of  baptized  children  In  the 
konum  Church  up  to  the  time  of  the  Refurmation ;  the  . 
confeMioiul  took  tlie  [iliice  of  the  Catechinm.  See 
CaTScam.    The  names  of  Brnno^  bisbop  of  Wor^  i 
bug  (11th  eantnr),  Hqko  do  8t.Vletora,  Otto  of  f 
BtwNfg,  and  John  (lorsun,  are  to  lie  mentioned  as 
adhrein  restoring  catiM -heticil  instnution.    The  Wal- 
deoses,  Wicliffitea,  and  other  reforniing  fleets  gave  at- 
taatioa  lo  tbe  subject.  On  tbe  Waldensiaa  Catechism, 
see  Zenebwfts,  KatKkmtm  Ar  WaUtmtr  wnd  BOkm. 
Bruder  (Eriangen,  IMQt  JobMkar/tkr  Mels  lU- 
9kgie,  ix.  2,  8h6. 

(2.)  Sy»te  tkt  RffomaAon. — As  the  Refonwtlon  WH 
nmvinl  of  religion  tat  tbe  haman  intellect  as  well  as 
ftr  the  heart,  H  natmally  fclhnred  that  the  tralnfai^  of 
ihillrt  n  -iK  H  c:\mi'  ti>  'l>  inaii'I  new  melh<M!*,  (ir  tli'' 
rej-tofjlion  of  old  methoil!",  of  gronndins  them  in  tlie 
(kith.  Luther  was  the  father  of  mtxlern  cnte<  heticn, 
both  by  the  CatochiHBS  (q.  v.)  which  be  himself  pre- 
pared, and  hy  the  wrfthigB  In  which  he  explained  Cate- 
ebfti'--^  uml  nave  .m  iiiifinNe  to  their  piir-uit.  The 
principal  point>i  of  Lutlier's  Catechisms  are  tlic  Deca- 
logue, the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Satan- 
■enta  Lather,  with  true  insight,  however, 

taagfat  that  catachizatlon  should  not  merely  include 
the  hearin^'  of  a  recitation  from  the  lififik,  hut  iiNo  an 
explanation  and  an  application  of  it  to  the  hearts  of  the 
popfls  (see  prefaces  to  his  larger  and  sinaUor  Cate- 
chisma,  and  also  BrOstlein,  iMtAer't  E'mjhui  amf  rfos 
Fottariii/weMn,  etc.,  Jena,  1(152).    C^ilvin  also  pnb- 
U-!i(-l  (  ' itechums  (1536,  1.>J]  t,  Hml  in  the  pref;ice  to 
tbe  CiUtdutmMM  EccUs.  GenevtiuU  be  gave  liis  views  of  j 
tbe  natore  and  design  of  Cateehlsnu  and  of  eateclMb«| 
kal  instruction  at  length.    He  detine^i  the  Catechism 
tobe'^formnla  erndiendi  puero*  in  doctrin  i  Christi" 
(AagOjiti,  Cnrpv*.  IMjror.  Si/nih,^i<nr.  p.  4('«<»  4&1).    'I  he 
Beformed  churclies  generally  foliowed :  e.  g.  the  Hei-  , 
dslberg  Catecbisni  (llMf)  far  tiie  Gennan  ReAmned ; ' 
tts  Church  of  EngUnd  Catechism  1572),  etc.  The 

Helvetic  Confession  (brrvii  ft  limfJfj-^  makes  catechiza- 
tion  a  duty  of  pttsitivo  obligation  in  the  Church :     .  .  , 
Pi^tores,  qui  javentateoi  mature  et  diligenter  cate- 
chi»ant,  prinw  fldel  ftandsmenln  Jadentes,  cxplicando 
D«?calogum  mandatorum  Dei,  Sj-mbolum  item  Apofito- 
lorum,  Orationem  quoque  Dominicam,  et  Sacramento- 
nim  rstionem,  cnra  aliis  ejus  generis  prtmis  principiis, 
H  religionis  noetne  e^tibos  pradpols"  (Gqinf  xxiv). 
See  also  tho  pnt»e»  to  the  Hddelbarg  Catechbm 
(Augnrti,  AA.  Symb.  5.32  sq  ),  mid  the  article  Cate- 
cm%M.    In  Germany,  after  the  fervor  of  the  Reforraa- 
ti  m  period  bad  passed,  and  the  scholastic  tJicoIogians 
'•igned,  tho  tftoohetiml  instmction  degenerated  into 
ftWMl  routine  of  preparation  for  confirmntion, 
sad  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  Churrh  nf  Eng- 
ImL    Indeed,  this  result  appears  to  be  ineviuMe 
wbers  baptismal  regenentioB  Is  bsttsvod,  snd  oonflr- 


b  made  to  ftillow  as  a  matter  of  course.  S 


f>e- 


Mr  md  the  Piotieta  gave  new  life  to  oaU-cbetical  in- 


ftr  Wit  bill  by  connecting  It  wMi  splritnsl  toseUng  snfl 

life  (-.  0  Ilur-f,  lf'ffn,y  of  JUitiorMlistn,  p.  90;  Thilo, 
A/wfi/  /  tiU  Katiilut,  llerl.  1840).  The  Church  of  Rome 
was  compelled  to  follow  the  Reformers  in  catechetlssl 
instmction;  the  Cattdmim  Rmamut  (,166C)  beosmn 
the  bssb  of  nmneroitt  CateehlsnM— those  of  Osnbint, 
Bellamiin,  Bos^net,  ,-jnd  Fleury  ntt-iining  the  widest 
circulation.  As  any  bishop  con  authorize  a  Culechism 
for  Us  diOBSSS,  the  itoraunists  iiave  now  a  great  varie- 
ty, and  they  are  still  increasing  (see  HmhfitdieQfiart^ 
attekri/f,  1«G3,  p.  4-i:)). 

The  theory  of  catechization  in  the  Protestint 
Church  grew  up  gradually  frt)m  the  genns  in  Lu- 
ther's teaching,  through  the  period  of  dee:iy  and  dry 
scholasticism,  and  finally  shot  up  into  full  bloom  in 
Pietism.  Its  principles  are,  1.  That  the  Catechism  of 
the  (  hiirch,  stamped  witli  its  autliority,  fhall  If  used 
in  instruction ;  2.  That  the  instmction  is  not  Socratic, 
i.  e.  doee  not  aim  to  draw  oat  what  Is  In  the  mind  of 
the  pupil,  but  rather  to  convey  n-vealed  truth  to  tbe 
mind  in  a  way  which  it  can  appn^ciate  and  under- 
stand ;  3.  Tliat  while  the  pupil  is  to  learn  the  words  of 
the  Catechism  by  lieart,  the  teacher  is  to  explain  and 
ninstrate  thom  nvmi  the  BiUe,  snd  to  enftroo  then  on 

the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  catechumen — i.  e.  cate- 
chization is  to  l>e  not  merely  didactic,  but  pructicul. 
It  is  farther  well  settled  that  the  Catechism  of  each 
particular  church  should  tie  taught  to  tbe  children  of 
that  chnrdi  (1)  by  parents  or  gnardlans  In  the  linitly; 

by  the  Sunday-school  teat  h<  r,  who  should  alwaj-s 
be  a  constant  catecliist;  and  (3)  by  the  pastor,  whose 
catechization  shonld  not  only  (>e  a  test  of  the  proticien- 
cy  of  tbe  children  nnder  hooie  and  Snnday-eciiool  in- 
stmctton,  hot  shontd  Inclade  exhortstioa,  Ithutrstion, 
.•Slid  111  )  lir  itii  n  aUo.  It  was  one  of  Sjn-ner's  glories 
tliat  he  intro^luced  public  catecbixation ;  and  the  pas- 
tor who  fkils,  at  fixed  ttmos^  to  estsehlxe  the  children 
in  presence  of  tbe  congregation,  loses  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  Christian  cultttre  within  the  sphers 
of  Chun  h  lif.  . 

Dr.  Asbliel  Green  {I^ctvrt*  on  the  Skorttr  Cate^ 
dkitm,  vol.  1),  In  his  Introduetory  Leetmn,  thus  sr>eakB 
of  tbe  advantages  of  catechizaHon ;  "The  catechetic- 
al or  questionnrj-  form  of  religions  snmmaries  renders 
them  most  ea---y  and  interesting  tn  i  hildn  n  and  youth, 
and,  indeed,  to  Christians  of  all  ages  and  descriptions. 
For  mysdf,I  hBTO  no  relnetanoe  to  state  liere  publicly 
what  I  have  frequently  mentioned  In  private,  that  in 
the  composition  of  sermons  one  of  the  readiest  and  best 
aiils  I  have  ever  found  has  l>oen  my  Catechi-in.  I^et 
me  add,  farther,  that  long  observation  has  satisfied  me 
Oat  a  prlndpal  reason  why  instnietioa  and  oxhortk 
tion  from  the  pulpit  are  so  little  efficacious,  is,  that 
they  presnppoiic  a  degree  of  information,  or  an  ac- 
epiaintnnce  with  the  truths  and  doctrines  of  divine  rev- 
elation, which,  by  a  great  part  of  tbe  bearws,  is  not 
poMessed,  and  which  would  best  of  all  hare  been  sap- 
plied  by  cati-(  li(  tical  in'tnirtion.  It  is  exactly  this 
kind  of  instruction  which  is  at  the  present  time  most 
urgently  needed  in  many,  pcrhap-"  in  mof-t  of  our  con- 
grsgntlons.  It  is  nesded  to  imbue  effectually  tbe 
rnlndi  of  our  Tieoplo  with  **the  first  principles  of  the 

oracles  of  (iOfl."to  indoctrinnf i-  t1i<^m  ^oundly  and  sys- 
tcmatically  in  revealc<l  truth,  and  tlius  to  guard  them 
against  l>eing  "carried  about  wiyi  everj*  wind  of  doc- 
trine," as  well  as  to  qualify  them  to  join' in  tbe  weekly 
service  of  tbe  sanctuary  with  fbll  aadeiatan^g;  and 
with  minds  in  all  respects  prepared  for  dM  right  OBd 
deep  impression  of  what  they  hear." 

•The  doty  of  catechization  is  enjoined  in  the  laws  of 
almost  all  branches  of  tbe  Church.  In  the  Church  of 
England,  by  Canon  69,  "every  parson,  vicar,  or  curate, 
uf«)n  «'v»Ty  Sunday  and  holyd^iy,  before  evening  ]  rav- 
er, shall,  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  examine  and  in- 
struct the  yoQth  and  ignorant  persons  of  his  parish  in 
the  Ten  Commamlment*,  the  articles  of  the  belief,  and 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer;  and  shall  diligently  bear,  in* 
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Btroct,  and  teach  tbem  tba  Catechism  set  forth  la  the 
Book  of  CoouMn  Flajror.  And  aU  £Uhen,  motbavi, 
auMnii  sad  nlatraiMailudleaaao  their  cli]ldrmi,MrT- 

■Bli|Wld  ajiprcnticcs,  which  liavi-  rmt  lo.-irnrd  the  Cate- 
ehltm,  to  come  to  the  church  at  tlic  time  apijointed, 
obedientlj  to  hear,  and  to  be  ordered  by  the  minister 
until  thejr  havo  loumad  tbo  mbm.  And  if  any  minia- 
tar  naidott  hia  doty  beraiii,  let  him  bo  sha  rfily  reproved 

Spon  the  tirKt  complaint,  and  true  netico  thcn'tif  (^iven 
to  the  bishop  or  ordinar)*  of  the  place.  If,  after  sub- 
mitting himsoU^  lie  ahall  willingly  offend  therein  again, 
let  him  be  suspendod.  If  ao  the  tUrd  timo,  there  be- 
ing little  hope  that  ho  will  bo  therein  raftmned,  then 

excommunicated,  and  remain  until  he  l>e  refonned. 
And  likewise,  if  any  of  the  mid  futbers,  mothers,  mat- 
ters, or  mistresses,  children,  aervantBi  or  apprentkoa, 
ahall  negketthoixdtttkoaatbooMaartiBaoioMaiiig 
them  to  come,  and  tho  othor  in  reflidng  to  laam,  aa 
aforesittid,  let  them  l»c  »us|>ended  by  their  ordinaricit  (if 
they  be  not  cbildrvn),  and  if  they  so  persist  by  the 
space  uf  a  nkonth,  then  let  them  be  excommunicated. 
And  by  the  rubric,  the  curate  of  every  parish  sliall 
diligently,  apon  Sundays  and  holydays,  after  the  sec- 
ond le-i^ion  at  evening;  praj'er,  openly  in  tlie  chun  h,  in- 
struct and  examine  so  numy  children  of  the  parish  sent 
nnto  him  as  he  shall  think  conTenient,  in  aono  pnrt  of 
tho  Catechism.  And  all  fathera  and  mothers,  mastcm 
and  dames,  shall  cause  their  children,  st^rvunUn,  and 
apprentices  (who  have  not  le.irneil  their  Catechism)  to 
oama  to  the  church  at  th«  time  appointed,  and  obo- 
diflolljr  to  h«ur,  and  bo  ovdond  bgr  tho  eurato,  vatfl  aoch 
time  as  they  have  learned  all  that  therein  is  appt>int- 
ed  for  them  to  learn."  These  careful  rules,  however, 
hnve  become  nearly  a  dpa<l  letter.  In  the  Protestant 
^iaeopal  Church,  the  xxviiitb  Canon  (of  188S)  ei^joinB 
tluit  **  tho  mlnbten  of  thto  Choreh  who  hnTO  ehargo  of 
parishe*  or  rnrcs  ohall  not  only  lie  diligent  in  instruct- 
ing the  children  in  the  Catechism,  but  shall  slso,  by 
fltaJted  catechetical  lectures  and  instruction,  he  diligent 
in  informing  the  youth  and  othera  in  the  doctrines, 
eoBatitutlon.  and  Htnrnj  of  tiM  Chnrdi."  The  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chiirrh  makes  it  the  "duty  of  preach- 
ers to  see  that  the  Catechism  i*  used  in  Sunilay-sichools 
and  families,  to  preach  to  the  children,  and  to  publicly 
Oatechize  them  in  the  Sunday-schoola  and  at  public 
meetings  appointed  tar  that  purpose"  (Difciplme,  part 
V,  §  2).  "  It  A\al\  also  be  the  duty  of  each  preacher, 
in  his  re|>ort  to  each  Quarterly  ('onferenee,  to  state  to 
what  extent  he  has  pul>licly  or  |H-ivately  catechized  the 
children  of  his  charge"  (part  ii,  chap,  ii,  §  17).  **  At 
the  age  often  years,  or  aarHer,  the  preacher  In  chaige 
shall  organize  the  Uiptized  childn-n  fif  the  church  into 
cUsaes,  and  appoint  suitable  leaders,  male  or  fem.ile, 
vlioae  doty  it  shall  lie  to  meet  them  in  elaaa  once  a 
vedc,  andin.«truct  them  in  the  nature, deaign,  and  oUi- 
ption  of  baptism,  and  the  truths  of  religion  neceaaary 
In  make  them  wise  unto  !>alvation"  (part  i,  ch.  ii,  §  2). 
Tbe  Preabyterian  Church  makes  catechizing  "one  of 
the  ecdlnaacea  In  a  particular  church"  (Form  ofG<w- 
emment,  ch.  vii),  and  enjoins  the  duty  in  its  Directory 
fnr  Wnr/kip,  ch.  I,  §  fi ;  also  ch.  ix,  §  1 :  "Children 
bom  within  the  pale  of  tho  visiMe  Church,  Bn<l  deili- 
cated  to  God  in  baptism,  are  under  tbe  inspection  and 
gttTwanaBt  of  tta  Chnch,  and  an  to  lie  tangfat  the 
Catechism,  the  Apostles*  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er." In  the  lieformed  Dutch  Church  each  pastor  is 
bound  to  ex[M>und  the  Hcidell»erg  Catechi^tni.  ami  the 
Claaaia  is  bound  to  see  that  the  catechising  of  children 
and  ytmA  an  fldthfhily  attended  to*'(CMlMffiMi,  di. 
I,  .irt.  iii.  §  f).  The  Lutheran  and  German  Reformed 
churches',  not  only  by  their  trailitions,  but  also  by 
Church  law,  are  bound  to  fidelity  in  cjtechu(atl«n. 

8.  LUeraturt^Thnteimen  of  Catechetica  waa  treated 
by  Hyperius,  De  Oal«ektd  (1570;  ed.  Schmidt,  Helmst. 
1704,  Hvr.<;  Dietrich,  Institt.Cntfrhet.nCAy);  AUtedi- 
ns,  Tkrolofjia  Catechetica  (Hanover,  1616,  4to) ;  Kam- 
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1786, 8ro).  Dr.  Watts  gave  an  impetua  to  CateefaoHM 
{  by  hia  Duetmm  m  /wCmcdiMi  2y  Calechitm  (London, 
1 17M;  IForfai,  ed.  of  1812,  vol.  in  which  he  explained 
the  ("at(  elii>ui  nf  the  We>tiiiin-tiT  Assembly,  and  gave 
two  smaller  Catechisms.  A  thorough  work  on  thit 
'  branch  of  tbeubgy,  in  £nglish,  la  yet  a  daaidanlank 
I  The  relation  ef  tim  Catafihiwn  and  of  catedMlical  in- 
!  itnietioa  to  tbe  Cborch  and  to  baptism  baa  not  been 

made  so  pnnninent  in  the  Euvrli-h-spcaking  churchea 
I  as  in  the  (ierman.    Un  minor  [>oints,  especially  relaW 
ing  to  the  ancient  Church,  Bingham  and  other  EsglUl 
j  writera  have  done  well.    Both  for  the  history  and  the- 
j  oty  of  Cateebetlcs  in  general,  our  chief  references  must 
be  to  German  writers.   Amonj:  tliem  arc,  l>esides  those 
already  mentioned,  Langemack,  //iitoria  Caledtttka 
(8  vols.  1729-40);  Walch,  EmleHimf  m  S»  eiUedktt. 
ifke  Aistorie,  etc.  (1762);  Kochor,  Km!,  i fur/;  in  J/V  cat- 
eehetittAe  Tkeobtgir  (1752);  the  same,  knt.  itt^hii  htf  d. 
pdp*tlich'n  Ki"  In  ( 1 7.^>.H  i ;  the  same,  hat.  GfM.  d.  rrform. 
Kirche  (17a6);  the  same,  tat.  GtackichH  d.  WtMimer, 
u.  a.  AartcM  (1708— the  four  booiu  conatHiiUnit  a  body 
of  Catechetical  science).    Of  more  or  less  Ratidnali-tic 
tendencies  ore  the  following :  Schuler,  Cttchjchtt  dct 
Inf.  litllffiimtutUerrichis  wttrr  dfr  I*ri>tettanten  bis  1762 
,  (ilolle,  1902)  i  Griffe,  Lehimch  der  aUgtm.  KaleeMk 
I  (on  KantiaB  firliiciplea,  GdttiBfr.  17*9,  S  vola. ;  IMS,  1 
vol.);  Grftffe,  (;ruf>dii*f  drr  aUijfm.  Kntr^hrfik  (179fi, 
8\o).    Of  the  same  srhcH.I:  Si  hmid,  kattchct.  J/and- 
[  iurh  {.U'UA.  -Jd  ed.  ITi'lt  isol) ;  Mullcr,  JjtkfiucM  d. Ka. 
I  tatktUi  (Altona,  2d  cd.  1822,  8vo).   More  evangelical, 
I  botyet  raatfa^c  on  the  Kantiaa  philosophy  fa  ita  Fldw 
lean  form,  is  I>aub.  Lthrburh  drr  Kattckttik  (Frank- 
fort, 1M)1,  Hvo) ;  and  more  practical  are  Schwarz.  A'o- 
tfcketit  (Gic'scn,  1819.  8vo);  Hamisch  (Halle,  1828); 

i  fioflfknan,J»(erA<<«b(]841>.  Since  the  modHicaticn  of 
German  tfieology  thiwigh  Sclileiennacher*8  in4vene«, 

a  still  better  class  of  works  has  aj  pe  r.  '1,  .nnoni;  which 
are  Palmer,  evangel.  Kattchetik  (^1M4;  4th  ed.  1>-&Q, 
8vo);  Kraussold,  Kntrchttik  (1843);  Plato,  I^hrbvch  d. 
Katecketik  (Leipa.  1858, 12mo);  Fochta,  HamUmek  (far 
prakt.  KiOtdtem  (1^54) ;  Zendiwftf,  S^tlem  der  eMtU 
lirh-lirrhHrhrn  A''i/<tA<7iX  (Lpz.  ]|if.4  O;,  ■>  vole.  8vo,  the 
fullest  treati.sc  on  the  subject,  lit  n^t  yet  linisbed). 
In  books  of  jiractical  theology,  Catechetics,  of  course, 
ia  treated  in  iu  place.  Among  Bomaa  CatboUe  writ- 
en  we  name  Galnra,  CnaidUtee  dL  iml»M  XtOeekme, 
(Freit.urg,  1705)  ;  Winter,  Katerketik  (Ijindshut,  1816, 
bvo);  Grulier;  Muller;  and  especially  Hirscher,  i?a> 
tfc/utik  (1881,  4th  ed.  Tfibhig.  1840),  whose  compi^ 
hensire  mind  grasped  the  an);}ect  ia  all  iti  Nieringi^ 
bat  especially  in  ita  tme  relation  to  tin  peafeoral  wnrk. 
^-\mi'n>;  writers  in  Ent-'lish.  see  OMUMm, /'lM^>^(//  77/r- 
oloffy,  l.et-ture  xxxi ;  Baxter,  Rejormed  Patlur ;  Vinet, 
PattonU  Theology;  Baxter,  The  Tern  king  of  FawuKe* 
I  (/Vwtoeo/  Work$,  vol.  zlx);  Onna,  Lfft  <jf  Baxter,  ii. 
!  !40  »q. ;  Gilly,  ti&rm  CatetMiem  (London.  1828,  8vo) ; 

Doddridge  On  Preiuhnin,  Lecture  x\  ii ;  Fariiidon,  .S'er- 
j  moM,  iv,  2<*1 ;  QtMrterly  Jieriev,  Wan  h,  1843;  Prinee- 
t<m  Rt  view,  xxi,  69 ;  Etangtliral  Review,  I,  2il ;  Anlen, 
I  Manual  of  Catechetical  lnttnu^tion^)^^^t^^VK\^\  Lon- 
'  don,  1851, 12mo);  Green,  Ashbel,  Leetmtam  the  Shorter 
Ci'irhl-^n  i  riiil  i.  iK)],  "J  Vols,  f'vo);  .\lexander.  A., 
Duly  itj'Ciitedulical  Jnslrvdion  (Presbyter. Tract  See.); 
j  Ramsay,  Cateeketical  Inttruction  (Church  of  England; 
;  Lond.l851,18nio);  Aul$  to  CaUchttieal  Teaching  {Load. 
1848, 12mo) ;  Bather,  Art  o/CaUchizing (rex-ised  by  au- 
thor, N.  Y.  1847).    Catechetical  hints  ma}-  l>o  found  in 
many  books  on  Sunday-school  and  liilde-claos  teach- 
I  ing;  in  periodicals,  such  oa  Jtt  Caltehmnen't  Reporlet 
'  (Lond.);  and  in  the  vaiiona  expeoitions  of  the  differ- 
ent Church  CateeUema.   Alao  Cbiriaae,  EncycLjto-dia 
Th,nl,^i,r„,  §  99;  .Sic.  el,  Handlmch  der  cAritf.-h'rtk. 
Alter/htinur,  i,  840  sq.  ;  Hagenl«ch,  Kni-yklnpMlif,  §  09. 
>  Pelt,  The<Jvg,  Encyklojxid'r,  §  10;» ;  Herxog,  Renl-Ei^ 
mkUypdSe^  vU,  441 ;  Winer,  Thtohg.  Ularmttt  Wakh, 
JiibHotktea  Tkealogiea^  toL  I,  ch.  Ir. 

(jhi  the  wwlMhiHMl  wMt>  n  l>nok<e 
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put  forth  under  the  authority  I  land,  Scotland,  H  angary,  and  the  Netherlandx.  At 
of  the  Church,  for  the  oral  inxtmctkm  of  children  and  late  aa  1578  it  was  ordered  to  be  uaed  in  the  University 
proselytes.  Generally,  at  the  present  day,  the  Gate-  of  Canil)ri(lge,  England.  See  Kdcher,  kaUchef.  dtach, 
flhiam  is  in  tho  form  of  <iiit'!-tii>n  and  annwer.  i  dfr  rfform.  KirckA,  Jena,  1766,  8vo,  '210  .-^cj.  ;  Uonar, 

L  Tkt  name  Ca^ecAamn.— The  name  ia  derived  from  |  Catedums  of  the  SadtiA  R^orvuuiim  (Loud. 
CBTifx/M  (■■•  CATBCHimcs,  1).  Ill  Ha  vdstiiig  MBie  (20  Aidaften;.— TbenioetimpoilHrtoftteBil^^ 
It  pro!i(\l)ly  oripnated  with  Luther.  In  the  early  ages  '  ed  Cateeliiinus  i.s  that  of  Hi>idcll>erg,  coropilt  il  In-  Cas- 
tile cateciiuuieuB  (q.  v.)  w«r«!  tuuglit  the  Creed,  the  par  Olcvianus  and  Zmhariiis  L'rsinus,  at  tho  requcht 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  cortoiu  rudiments  of  doctrine  (Uing-  of  tho  KIcctor  of  the  PaLitiiiate,  Frederick  III,  and  pul>- 
ham,  Orig.  Eeda,  bk.  x,  ch.  1,  §  6>  Cyril  (f  886)  i  Ushed  at  Heidelberg  in  1562.  AAar  Ua  anffoval  by 
aad  Chvgaiy  of  Nyta*  (f  894)  wrote  what  vmdd  wnr  |  the  Synod  of  Dort  (q.  t.X  ftbeesoM  am  of  ttw  aynbot* 
In  substance  be  called  Catechism!",  as  did  Augustine  '  ical  liooks  of  the  lJ«^forinod  Church  of  HoH  ■.iid.  an  m  cII 
(t  •430)  in  his  Exp<j!<ition  of  the  Creed.  See  Catbciikt-  ^  as  of  the  German  Uofunned  Church.  It  may  l»«  found 
loa.  But  in  Augustine's  use,  the  word  Catechism  '  in  I^tin  in  Angusti, /.lAr.  A'ym/>o.'tf->>r.  &:V2  m|.  ;  in  Eo|^ 
iBMBatiMMtofpnpaateiyitiatriictkiitlinMiiihwhkh  lliahi^  Tha  bast  Kii^li^  t«n 

tlMcataelnniMna««vfcb«fbf«lMqitinB.   Ib  flM  Hiddk '  ibn  la  flia  TVrMiiCnwry  (N.TM^^ 
Ag*'.  Kpai  of  St.  Gall  (f^th  ccnturj)  published  the   man  cd.  is  that  of  Sr  liaff"  i  IMiila.  IsOi".,  18nio).    In  view 


Cre«d  and  Lord's  Prayer  in  German,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  ddldran  and  ignorant  people.  Wlcliffe  also 
did  tba  MUM  in  Rngliah,  addiqg  tfaie  I>ecalogue.  But 
Inlhar  lint  gaTa  tha  UUM-Oataeiiism  (152fi)  to  the 
aom  of  Christian  knowlcdgn  made  up  for  <  li  iiu  ntary 
inatroction  into  a  book.  It  in  possible,  however,  that 
tlw  tarm  "Catechism"  had  been  osed  bgr  th*  Wat 
Mb**  Lothar't  tiiM  ia  tlw  cam  MMt.  8m 
Dm  JTafcdtfswf  cfer  WMmmr  wd  tll- 
I  Brudo"  (Erlangen,  iHftl,  8vo). 


of  thu  j<i)ecial  inqiortance  of  thii  Catechism,  it  is  treated 
in  a  se|)arate  article.   See  Hkidklberu  Catkchum. 

8.  Cktmk  ^£i^«md.—yft  gire  the  following  ac- 
count flmn  Pnetcr,  Om  Cbmmim  Prayfr,  chap,  v; 

"  Tr.  vii.ii  I\  t.>  the  (  atochi.-in  wan  insiTted  in 
the  Urtier  oi"  t  oiiiiiin.itioii.  The  title  in  the  Prayer- 
books  of  Edward  V  i  and  Elizabeth  wa.^,  C'imjirmatitm, 
tcherrm  ig  tamtgined  a  Cateckim  foT  CkUdren ;  and  In 
1604,  71a  OrAr  of  Confirmatinn,  or  Inying  m  o/hcuA 
upon  chi'drfn  tnjii  Z"l.  nmlaUe  to  rrniler  an  nrcnunt  of 
11.  Tie prim-ip^ii  C-iUt  hum*. — 1.  LutAeran. — In  1520  ikeir /aitk,  accord*inj  to  thf.  OUtchUm /Mftcing ;  with  a 
Lnther  published  hii  first  Short  Catechiam,  containing  farther  title  to  the  Cateckim  itself,  tkai  u  to  my,  A  n  /«• 
A  ihoftfiiinn  of  tba  Craed,  the  CommaiMimanta,  and  the^aHriMliM  to  fa  Uanted  o/everyCkUd  before  he  be  bron^ 
Lord's  Pknyar;  Imt  hia  experiene*  of  th«  groes  igno-  to  fa  temjirmed  bjf  the  Buhop,  The  insertion  in  tiie 
raiuc  of  tha  people  in  reliKiou.x  things.  esiM*!  ially  a.'^  )<rayer-book  of  such  an  authorised  exposition  of  the 
seen  by  him  fal  hia  visitations  of  1527,  led  him  to  pre-  elements  of  the  Cliriatian  faith  and  practice  belongs  to 
pare  Larger  aadflaalkrCSitachiama,  which  afterwards  the  Keformatioo.   Eni^ish  versions  and  expositions 


found  a  place  among  IIm  qmbotkal  boolu  or  stand- 
ards of  the  Lutheran  dinrelica.  Tbey  an  to  be  found 
in  Hase,  Libri  Sfmboiin  h'.<rle$.  Lulht-ramr  (Lips.  iH  ltV), 
where  a  brief  akeicb  of  their  history  is  given ;  also  in 
Fhmcke,  LA.  Symlh.  EoAt,  LulkenmtB  <Lipa.  1847). 
Trans Utioru  in  German  and  English  are  abundant. 


of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  had  axiatad  in  early 
times.  But  imntedtately  before  the  Reformation,  It  op- 
pears  that  these  elements  were  hy  no  means  generally 
luiowu.  The  origin  of  the  rubrics  about  catechizing ' 
wmj  to  rafcrred  to  the  injunctioaa  iatnad  in  1586  and 
1JV88  (Strype,  Fed.  yfem.  Hm.  VI//,  1.  42),  which  or- 


'The  CatetUsmm  Major  was  intended  for  the  use  of  the  dered  the  curates  to  teach  the  people  the  Lord's  Pray- 
^largry  and  schoolmaat^rs,  the  M>i^ir  for  the  use  of  er,  the  (■re''<l,  and  the  Ten  Commandment^*,  »entcnce 
1$m  paople  and  the  children.  The  Formtda  Coneordim  1  by  sentence,  on  Sundays  and  holydays,  and  to  make 
mtkh  ttiwa  CMmMmm  **qiUMi  bdoonmi  Bttilla,  In  qnl.  |  all  panons  ndte  tham  when  they  came  to  eonftiilni 
bus  omnia  Ula  breviter  eomprahandantur  qum  in  mem  (Hunift,  ll'm.  Rff  iv,  101,  wl.  Nares  [Records,  hook  iii, 
Scrifttura  fasitu  tractantnr"  (Pars  I,  §  5  ;  also  Pars  II,  No.  xi]).  Aa  soon  as  a  Ijook  of  service  was  prepared,  a 
5  8).  The  Smaller  Catechisu»  is  in  the  form  of  ques-  C  iterlii«m  was  placed  in  it,  that  the  exposition  of  these 
tkm  and  anawer;  tiia  Larger  ia  not.  Tlia  contents  «f  ,  (  hristian  alamanta  might  not  depend  on  tiie  care  or 
the  Snalier  are:  Pftftee ;  Ciwp.  f.  The  Deealegw;  ability  of  the  eimtaa.  This  naaael  etdl  Mnaln  la 
Chap.  II.  The  Apf)Btles'  Crec<l ;  Chap.  III.  The  I.,ord's  the  Prayer-book,  with  only  a  few  verbal  alterations, 
Prayer;  Chap.  IV.  The  Sacranunt  of  Baptism;  Chap.  \  and  the  addition  of  an  explanation  of  the  oacniments 
Y.  Tba  Lord's  Supper  ;  Ap|iendix  1.  Morning  and  in  1604.  The  composition  of  this  latter  part  is  gener* 
Xwaiag  Darotka;  App.  2.  Bleaaing  and  Gnoa  at  Tar  1  ally  attribntad  to  biahop  Overall,  who  waa  the  prolo> 
He «  App.  8.  Tho  Bono  TaMe  (eeataiBfaifr  a  Maf  asm- 1  entor  of  tiie  Cottroeation,  and  at  that  tfane  dean  ef  8k. 
miry  of  ethic-i).  This  arrangement  of  topics  is  fid-  Paul's.  It  was  added  by  mval  authority,  *  liy  wajTOf 
lowe<l  also  in  the  Larger  Catcehi&m  (omitting  the  ap-  explanation,'  in  compliance  with  the  wish  which  the 
pendices),  tiut  more  amply  treated.  Tkm  German  Puritans  had  expressed  at  the  conference  at  Hampton 
eJuvchaa  atill  use  Lother'a  Catechiam  goMimUjt  but  i  Court  (CardweU,  Catf.  pw  187X  and^  with  two  emenda* 
■at  whhoat  oppoaitloB.  flee  Setaehwlta;,  BgtHm  itr  tiona,  waa  aHarwaida  oenflwiied  bj  OooToeathn  and 
e4rMfiidUHrdl/»cA«a  KutrchrUk  (Loifwig,  l^Jfi),  1HC,R,  2   Parliament  in  16G1. 

▼ols.  8vo) ;  Nitzscb,  prakt.  Tkeol.  II,  1,  lul,  and  Jiihr-      "  An  intention  was  formed,  in  the  time  of  Edward 


k^ektrfbr  dnuUcke  Tkeologie,  x,  II,  3»5  sq.  For  the 
wioaa  edithna  of  Lnthar'a  CatecfaiaBM^  and  the  works 
viltten  vpon  them,  aee  Wdd^  AiMlMfteaa  TleoA)^ 

4S2  sq. ;  Winer,  thfol.  Lit^ralur.  pt.  xi.  pt.  xxvii. 
•  8.  /{'formed. — (1.)  Grneva  CtUeckum. — Calvin  drew 
>  a  Catechism  hi  French  in  1586;  in  Latin,  1538  (the 


and  Elizabeth,  to  liave  alao  am^er  authorized  Cate- 
chism for  the  iiiBlnietiaa  of  flaon  advaaead  ftodenti^ 
and  espedaOy  tinoe  In  pahHe  aehoob,  tonchlng  the 

grounds  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  original  of  this 
work  is  ascribed  to  Poynct  (Orig.  I>ett.  [Park.  SocJ 
Ixxl,  Chfie  to  Buliinfftr,  June  7, 1553).  who  was  bishop 


Gemevetmt).    This  waa  reviaed  and  pub- '  of  Winchester  during  Gardiner's  deprivation.   It ' 
■ahed  in  French  in  1641,  and  in  Latin,  1546.   Ita  heads  '  published  in  Latin  and  in  English  in  1558,  and  li  top* 


are,  1.  Doctrine,  or  Truth  (the  Apostles'  Creed)  ;  2. 
Duty  (the  Oecalogoe);  8.  Prayer  (Lord's  Prayer);  4. 
The  Word ;  tb  lha  8aeramentB.  Appended  ia  •  form 
hr  public  pmyer  and  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
IMnta  (aee  Calvini  Opera,  Geneva,  1G17,  vol.  xv,  p.  12 
aq.  ;  Augustl,  Corptit  Uir.  Si^mJxiiiritr.  K'.O  m].).    It  whs 


lioAed  to  have  had  the  .-ipproval  of  Cranmer,  and  also 
of  the  Convocation  which  sanctioned  the  Articles  in 
1552  (see  it  reprinted  in  biabop  Rantlolph's  Knchiridicu 
Theolofficum,  vol.  L  Both  the  English  and  Latin  edi- 
tions are  n'printed  in  I^Uttrgiet,  ttc,  of  Edte.V/  [Park. 
Soc.]).     It      nvi,  liowevi  r,  tliat  this  was  not  consider- 


ipeedi^  ttanalated  into  otiier  langnagea, _and  adopted ,  ed  quite  satisfactory;  nor  was  it  able  to  supplant  the 
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nAlch  wcro  adopted  hj  many  teacben,  and  occasioned 
much  compkiiatM  to  th*  want  of  •  unkonn  syatem  of 
rcli^'iouB  inttmctlon  (mo  ttudwldt'a  JKA  of  lh«  Arti- 

c''.«,  •■<i.)-    "f  fort'i^n  Catt'dii^in-i  tht-re  were 

the  Catetbu«in  of  Erasinuji  (lil7).  oni*Te<i  to  used  iu 
Winchester  College  and  elsewhere;  tlu'  SniHller  and 
Luijer  Catechisms  of  Calvia  (l&M  and  IMd),  thai  of 
CEcdMBpodlna  (1545),  Leo  Jadas  (1658),  and  mon  «»• 
i.illy  BuUinger  (liw9).  Even  in  IjTH,  when  the 
excliuivo  uaa  of  Nowell's  Catecliisms  liad  been  enjoin- 
ed in  tbo  OUMNM  of  1671,  those  of  Calvin,  Bullinfccr, 
and  others  wen  still  ordered  bj  BtatuU  to  bo  used  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  (see  Cudwell,  Doe.  Aim.  i, 
r.O",  notr).  Ill  nr.-  it  was  agrucil  liy  the  Lishojis  in 
liH>l  that,  hesidca  the  Catechitim  for  children  wt)a  were 
to  be  coniinnedf  anotiier  MKnewbat  lonf^r  should  be 
doviaed  for  oonunnnicnnts,  and  a  tliird,  in  Latin,  for 
schools.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  Dean  Vowell 
was  employed u{X)n  vucU  a  ( ';iti  i  lii-m,  lakin^j  Pi>yn«  t'» 
as  liis  gronndworlc ;  so  that  it  wiu  completed  l»eforo 
the  waging  of  Convocation  (Nov.  11, 1562),  by  wbieli 
H  vaa  approved  and  amended,  bat  not  formally  sanc- 
tioned, npiuirently  Itecause  it  was  treated  as  part  of  a 
l.ir^'er  (Icsi^Ti,  wliii  h  was  not  reali/<  <i.  viz.  to  publish 
liowell's  Catechism,  the  Articles,  and  Jewell's  Apology 
In  ono  book  ^b^  eonunon  consent  to  be  autlioriied,  as 
containing  true  doctrine,  and  enjoined  to  bo  taught  to 
the  youth  in  the  universities  and  prainmar-«chot)l8 
tlirou^hout  the  realm.'  The  ("atet  hism,  therefore,  re- 
mained unpublished  until  1670,  when  it  was  printed  at 
tlie  reqoeot  of  the  arebbisliopa,  and  appeared  in  several 
forms,  in  Latin  and  in  English.  The  Larger  CaUchUm, 
in  Latin,  intended  to  l>o  used  in  places  of  lilwral  edu- 
cation, is  rcprintcil  in  Hp.  l{;uulolph's  Enchirid.  Thro- 
logicusn,  voL  ii.  Its  title  is  '  Catechismus,  save  prima 
institntfe^  disdpIlBaqao  pMatis  CiwiitiaBai,  btine  ex- 
plicuta.'  In  the  same  year  it  was  translated  into  En^- 
•  li>h  l-y  Norton.  Also  an  abridgement  of  it,  called  the 
Shorter  or  the  Middle  Catechism,  wn*  iire|>ared  by 
Howell  for  tiie  use  of  sdwols.  lie  also  pubiislted  a 
tUrd,  called  the  flnaller  CateeUam,  dUhrfaig  but 
sli;?htly  from  that  in  thp  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
It  is  prulMiblo  that  Overall  abridged  the  questions  and 
answers  on  the  Sacraments  from  this  Cat«'ohisin  (.«ee 
Cburton'a  Life  ^Nvwettt  p.  isa  sq. ;  Latbbury,  Jiia. 
^Camtoe.  p.  107  tq.).**  Cnamer^  Catottiam  ma  i«> 
printed.  Lonilon,  1820,  8vo. 

Among  the  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Cate- 
chism are,  Nicholson  (Bp.),  A  n  Erp-mtiim  <  f  the  Cttk- 
ekkm  e/lhf  Churck  o/£i»giaHd  (2d  ed.  Oxf.  im,  8vo) ; 
Bevoridge  (Bp  ),  Chunk  Ctdeekmn  Explmntd i\ta»)\ 
Xixr)n  (F.  I;.),  ly  rtiiret,  HisUmcnl,  Doctriruil,  and Ihnc- 
tiatl,  (in  thf  Cahchitm  nf  the  CItuich  of  Enfflcmd  (3d  ed. 
Lond.  1847,  *<vo);  Fitzgerald  (A.  I).),  iihori  Lrcturts  <m 
Us  Chmck  Oitedmrn  (12mo);  Jamos  (J.),  A  CwumtiU 
M  Ifta  CSwrel  Ca^Mtm  mnd  Omukmal  Qfficei,  or  the 
MMmr'i  Iltlp  (I.on  l.  Wl.  limo)  ;  Seclter  (Arp.),  Actv 
turn  OK  the  (.'liuri  k  (  '(tiechLnu  (^12n)o);  Uumet's  Es^oti- 
tUm  of  the  Church  Cifechitm  (Hvo).  John  Wady  lays 
of  it:  "Our  Chuich  Catechism  is  utterly  inpropor  for 
ddldren  of  ibc  or  aeven  years  old"  (ITorfa,  N.  Y.  ed. 
vii,  170). 

4.  Prtdyttrian  Church.  —  The  We$tmin4ttT  C"t'-- 
oImom^  with  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  con- 
Btitote  tbo  standarda  or  symbolical  Iwolis  of  the  Pres- 
byterian churches.  They  were  prepared  by  commits 
tees  i  f  the  Wc»tniln5t*!r  Asiseinlily;  the  Shorter  CtU- 
eoAvm  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  No- 
vember 5, 1647;  tbo  Liuftr,  April  fi,  1M8;  and  by 
resolution  of  September  15, 1648,  the  Catechisms  wefO 
ordered  printed  by  authority,  for  public  use.  The 
shorter  is  not  an  abridgment  of  the  liir,^cr,  but  the 
Utter  is  an  expansion  of  tJie  former.  Tliey  were  both 
adopted  by  the  Gonornl  htmmMlj  oTtiia  Omrch  of 
Scotland  in  1648.  The  Shorter  Crifr.-hiMn  "has  been, 
and  still  is,  in  almost  universal  use  among  PreabTte* 
,  ^eaUag  the  JBagUi^  lu>S"4J*>**A  ^  * 


erable  extent  amonf  Independents  and  Congregation* 
alisU  both  in  Brilaia  and  America.  In  Uoiiaad,  wian, 
a  translation  of  It  has  been  mneh  need.   Tt  la  voiy 

generally  regarded,  by  those  whose  (loetrin;il  view.s 
are  in  accordance  with  it,  as  an  admirahlc  compt>nd  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty.  The  authorsliip  of  the 
Westminstar  Assembly's  Catadiisms  has  been  the  snb- 
ject  of  mndi  debate,  or  at  hast  the  aothorehip  of  the 
first  drafts  of  them,  it  l-ring  admitti  tl  tlmt  they  were 
prepared  w  ith  great  care  li^-  committees  of  the  Assem- 
bly. But  the  probability  aii|>ear<t  to  be  tfiaft  their  aa> 
thorstup  is  to  bo  aaciibed'entirely  to  theae  oommltteea, 
and  that,  lilce  tiio  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
they  are  thus  the  result  of  the  joint  lfllH)rs  of  many. 
From  discoveries  recently  made  by  Dr.  M'Crie,  it 
seems  probable  that  at  least  tlie  plan  or  scheme  of  tho 
Shorter  Catechism  is  to  bo  aacdbad  to  Mr.  VthmiT 
(Chambers,  s.  v.). 

There  ari'  iiunieroiiH  editiuiis  nf  the  fateehi^ms ;  the 
latent  are  those  of  the  J'retbyterim  Board  ofPubUca- 
turn  (Philadelphia).  Thty  teaeh  tho  Cahrtalstie  <h*> 
ology.  Among  the  many  commentaries  on  the  Cat- 
echisms, we  name  Green  (A-kIiIm-I),  Lecture*  on  the 
.Shorter  CaUchi*m  (I'hila.  1841,  2  vols.  8vo)  :  Meljiage, 
Expomtiem  of  Una  Autmbly'$  CaUdtitm  (Lond.  2  vols. 
ISmo);  ¥iam,Expo$iAmoftkeAmmUy*$Oaltekbm 
(I^nd.  1849,  12mo);  Patcrson,  The  Shurtfr  Cnitchism 
(\a)w\.  1S41,  rJnmi;  Vincent,  The Catechitm  Kxjiiained 
{l^mi].  lKi8,  i.Kinn):  liuvd,  Tke  IfiMCMMiter  Aosfir 
CatecUm  (N.  Y.  Ib4d,  It^mo). 

6.  Tk»  MtlMut  Chm!k.-hi  the  Wesleyaa  Hetb. 
odist  Church,  in  England,  the  Catechisms  in  use  are 
three,  arranged  in  gradation,  for  pupils  of  diflV-rent 
ages,  by  the  Hev.  Kichard  Watson.  They  are  printed 
tATke  WttUgMMeOutdiUOUaekmu,  FfxVMnyjtum 
these  Catechisms  were  used  also  in  the  Methodist  Epla- 

copal  Church  in  the  I'nited  States,  together  w  itb  ,4 
Short  Scriptural  ('(litihliem,  pre|«ire<l  hy  the  liev.  J. 
£<lmoiulM>n  (?).  In  1848  the  General  (Conference  or- 
dered the  preparation  of  a  Church  Catechism,  which 
waa  nudeitahon  hy  the  Her.  Dr.  Kidder  (then  Son- 
day-school  Editor),  who,  with  the  aid  of  othi-r  divines, 
prepared  a  scries  of  Catechisms  which  were  apjiroved 
and  adoj>ted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1852,  They 
are  pablisfaod'aa  Cattckimt  <{fti*  J/ttkodiM  Jsfimxipai 
Cftarol,  Vo.  1,  S,  8  (Mow  Torfc,  If etfiodbt  Book  Koom). 
The  scries  does  not  ron^ist  of  three  sej.rinife  Cate- 
chisms, but  of  one,  in  three  ^tageB  of  development,  the 
language  of  the  basis  being  unchanged  in  tlie  different 
numbers  of  tho  eerios.  Kow  1  is  tlw  ^-ftr*?t¥m ;  Kow 
9  Is  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  DomanM  fler^iCam 

pnH)fs  and  illustrations  printed  side  iMo  with  the 
several  questions  and  answers  ;  No.  8  expands  the  an- 
swers of  No.  1  and  tlie  pniofn  of  No.  2  Into  soineiliing 
like  a  nrstem  of  Cliristian  doctrine  in  a  condensed 
form.  Tho  Catoehism  proper  Is  taken  up  aocthm  by 
section,  an<l  n  nvmmnry  is  given,  in  comprehensive  laD> 
guage,  of  the  suhjei  t-matt<  r  of  each  section.  Then 
follow  an  analysis  of  tho  section,  a  number  of  explaiw 
atoiy  and  practical  questions,  and  a  set  of  def  nitiooa. 
TheovtUnooftopieslsaa  fbUowe:  I.  GoDt  fl.  Bla 
N.itiire  and  Attributes ;  §  2.  The  Persons  of  God.  II. 
<  itKATio.t:  §  1.  The  Worid  ;  §  2.  Man.  III.  Uah'b 
Fall  ahd  SunroL  State  :  §  1.  Sin ;  §  2.  Guilty  Pnru 
alence^  and  CoowqaanoM  of  Sin.  lY.  fiaLTATum: 
§  1.  The  8o««e  and  Onmnda  of  SalvatloB,  y^:  The 
Love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  Kideniptinn  through 
Christ;  §  2.  Conditions  of  Salvation  ;  Si  3.  i  he  Fruits 
and  Extent  of  Salvation.  V.  Tux  Meaxs  of  GnACB: 
§  1.  The  Church  and  Ministiy;  §  2.  Tbo  Sacrmmonta: 
(1.)  Biiptlm ;  (2.)  Tkt  Lar^t  Siqiptr;  {  8.  The  Word 
of  (•(mI  !U|i  1  Prayer.  VI.  God's  Law:  Duties  to  God 
anil  .Man.  VII.  Or  Dkath,  Jcdomkxt,  and  Eter- 
NITT.  Aitf.skix  :  The  Besatitodes;  Tho  I.ord's  Pray- 
The  Ten  Commandments;  The  Apostlea'  Creed; 

{  Knmfim  «f  fhgran  ibr  tho 
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J%t  CUmtk  o/Bmt.'-ln  iSbm  CkmA  of  Boom  |    OatMbiat;  L  «.  cofecAiW,  In  •edatiMtieil 

the  Triilentine  Cutechism  (^C<tUchi*mui  Rnnuinui)  is  a  senpe,  one  who  teaches  religion  to  children,  or  iieo> 
book  of  Kvmbolical  latbority.  It  was  preiwrvd  in  pliyt*-*,  catochetically.  For  the  derivation,  see  Cat- 
oliedienci-  to  a  decree  of  the  Coancil  of  Trent  (Sew.  kcuktich,  1.  (1.)  At  first  it  was  the  office  of  the 
%L,  de  Kef.  c  7),  by  arcblnilwp  LMoaido  Marino,  buboptopreiMr»theoatachaiii«MforbaptiMn,MiraU 
Uabop  JS^iu  FoMarml,  nid  th*  iNntugiwM  Do- '  M  to  ■dmH  tlMm  Into  th*  Churdi  bjr  that  MflniiMBt 

minican  Francisco  Fureiro,  with  the  aid.  as  later  writ-  Hut  in  course  of  time  it  l>ecumc  iini'Os.KiMc  fur  the 

•n  (e.  g.  Tiraliosclii)  conclude,  of  Muzio  Laliiii,  arch-  hiishops  to  devote  the  requisite  attention  to  tlii.**  jiart  of 

bislMp  of  Zara ;  revised  by  cardinals  Borromeo,  Sirlet,  their  work,  and  consequently  they  transferred  it  to 

and  ABtoniaa;  mhI  MUicCioiMd  bgr  Pope  Pins  Y.    It  socli  pnabjrtm  aad  daaooiu  aa  tbejr  deem«d  oooip^ 

naa  publtehfld  at  Room  In  lM8v  tlM  Latin  Taiaiott  ba-  tant  to  the  mdartaUnff.  Thay  wain  eallad  aaftcftahiy 

ing  either  by  Paulus  Manutius  or  Ponctunus.     Ttip   :in<l  fhi  ir  ('iiiiiloymcnt  was  considered  peculiarly  hon- 
Council  of  Trent  had  ordered  (1.  c.)  that  the  Cate-  orul>le,  a^  requiring  the  {jossession  and  use  of  eminent 
chistn,  when  prepared,  should  "  be  fkttbfully  trana-  talenta  and  qualifications.    But  there  never  was  a 
latad  into  the  vernacular  laQgoagaa,  aad  axpoonded  aeparato  offica  or  ocdor  of  catechists  io  tba  Cbozdi; 
to  the  people all  paftan.**   It  waa  anbaequently  tha  wmk  waa  onlj  a  flmetbn,  assigned,  a«  naad  anaa, 
approved  liy  special  bulls,  and  atlopffl       vnteft  of    to  jxTsont  capable  of  it.   Cyril  of  .brusjiloit)  and  Clirv- 
provincial  synods  in  the  various  Roman  ( 'iith(dic  cuun-  sostoni  (Jtom.  21  ad  popul.  Antiuch.)  were  originally 
triM.    It  consists  of  four  parts :  the  Apoittles'  Craad,  I  catacMHa.   Thay  mta  aometimes  called  by  a  fignra- 
the  Saenunanta,  the  Decalogue,  and  tba  Lord'aFrayar.  I  thra  naaia,  vaoroXoyoi,  that  ia,  thoaa  whoae  office  It 
It  is  ooe  of  tha  standards  of  doctrina  In  tha  Cbareb  of  t  waa  to  admit  puixsengers  to  tha  iUp,  and  contract  with 
Rome,  though  the  Jesuits  deny  its  ■jrmboUcal  author-   them  for  thi-  (.wv.    The  Church,  by  a  well-knowiulig- 
ity.    Mohler  refuses  to  it  the  character  of  a  ''public   nre,  was  coiu|>uri'd  to  a  ship;  the  bishop  was  o  irpitf- 
flonfeasion,"  but  admits  "the  great  authority  which  i  ptvQ,  the  pilot;  the  presbyters,  oi  vavratttkemarmtrwi 
andoubtedly  belons^s  to  it"  (SgmboUtm,  Introduction,  '  the  deacons,  oi  roi'xapxo'*  ^  chit/  rwrrt;  the  cat«>' 
p.  105;  see  also  Elliott,  D«tme<it^ofRimamsm,  bk.  i,    chbts,  oi  vavTo\6yoi.    It  was  properly  the  catechists* 
ch.  i;  Cramp.  T-  rt-hn(\k  of  Pip^ry,  ch.  xxii).     Tiw    duty  to  show  tin-  catechumens  the  contract  they  wero 
Catechism  is  not  fitted  for  tiia  instruction  of  cliildraa,   to  make,  and  tho  conditioDa  tbay  wera  to  perform,  in 
hot  ia  a  nanoal  for  tba  aia  of  paataia.   II  waa  nat '  oidar  to  tfiair  ndntfttonea  tato  ^  CbrbHan  ddp. 
orij^nally  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  but    The  denoon*  ''spfl  were  also  r  itn  hist-i  tn  thi-  more  Ig- 
some  of  tho  later  editions  took  tliat  shapt?.    There  is    uorant  and  rustic  women-cutfLhunien.s,  which  provea 
an  English  translation  by  Dr.  Dunovaii,  of  Maynw)th    tliat  catechists  were  not  necessjirily  of  tlie  clerical  or> 
CoUe»  (Dublin,  1829 ;  Baltimore,  n.  d.  8vo).   Cramp  dar.    Origan,  when  only  eigbt««u  years  of  agt^  and 
faaanDi  af  tUatnnalatlon  Oat  It  **aoppraaaaa  oeau  oonaaqnaiidy  wbanlncapablaofbaiiigeidaliiadatei* 
ters  such  passa^rea  as  express  the  p  >cnli  ir  tenets  of    con,        ■fp"'****^  -  MtaMat  (JlnmiMut^  ffijif  Wooblt 
popery  in  too  open  and  undi>(.:iii-cd  a  fn  imier,"  and    vi,  3). 

furnishes  proofs  of  the  charge  (^Te-ti-book  of  Popery,  (2.)  In  the  modem  churrhi  s,  minigtera  aragaoainlly 
p.  430).  Baaidaa  the  Cateehi$miu  Jtmamu,  nnmaroua  laquiiad  by  Cborcb  law  to  ba  catachisto  (L  a.  flir  tha 
oAar OatoeUama have  appearad wttbtii  the Chorch of  |  teatnethm  of  difldfan) ;  aadrineatha  growth  ofthe 

Rome  from  time  to  time.  The  nnst  import  itit  nre  those  Sunday-scho<d  (q.  v.).  tin-  Sunday-school  teachers  are, 
of  Canisiui)  (q.  v.),  thu  Jesuit  (l.'>54  and  l.'xiC),  which  or  ought  to  I)e,  all  catcchi.sts. — Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet.  a. 
have  been  Iwgely  nsed  from  that  time  to  this,  espc-  '  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  EccUt.  bk.  iii,  ch.  x ;  Colanian, 
daOjinGarmaoy;  and  that  of  Ballam^na  (1608),  and  •  Cftriiijaii^<i/*7.cb.iv,$8;  Krmaae,/>sai«edke(if  jMri*. 
9t  Pa— at  (1997).  On  raemit  Ramaa  CatikoUo  Gate.  I  Ubm mxkria  (Lips.  1704) ;  Siegal,  AlUrlkamKr,  p.  840. 
chi^m't.  as  cDmp  trod  with  CanisiUi  Baa  HaBftyiMla  |  Cater;hxinieu8,  in  the  ancient  Church,  candidates 
Qu  iri I'jtchriJ'f,  18tiH,  HI,  p.  443.  for  hapti.-^ni,  who  were  placed  under  a  course  of  re> 

7.  T%f  Gn«Jk  CAurrA.  —  Palmer  (in  Herxog,  Xe^il-  li^ious  in.xtruction  in  order  to  tbair  admisaiai  Into O* 
MmogUnp.  a.  KataobiaoDMa)  raoMrka  that  tho  only  i  Chnrcb.  For  tha  dariTatioo,  aaa  CAntomso^  1. 
Ohndk  wMMotaa  authofhad  Oataehtam  b  the  Oraw  '  Tbay  are  daand  by  andent  writers  as  mambaiaoftha 
Chnnih.  But  a  Catechism  prepared  l)y  Mo^ilas,  me-  Church,  but  the  lowest  order  of  members  (e.  g.  OrigaOi 
tropolitan  of  Kiew  (ICAi),  was  recognised  by  a  synod  Enaebins,  Jerome ;  cited  by  Bingham,  bk.  i,  ch.  IB). 

of  Jemsalera  (1072)  us  a  standard.  I     1.  AamM. —  Besides  the  name  catechumens,  tbay 

8.  Soeimiam. — 1.  The  Craeooian  Catechism  waa  drawn  |  ware  called  candidataa  (etmdidi),  baa— aa  thqr  van  mch 
np  by  Scliomann,  1574,  for  tlaa  Polish  churches ;  it  Is  '  ctwtomed  to  appear  dressed  in  nmte  on  fhefr  admhifon 
made  up  chiefly  of  verses  of  Scriptnra.  2.  The  Cute-  to  the  Church.  Thfv  ^M  re  ul-o  called  f.  r/'i'.  r'/,  f;,- 
chiam  of  Fitmtvg  Sucinia  wjis  published  at  Ilacovia,  ronM  Dri,  rudtt,  incipitnltli  (e.  g.  by  Tertullian,  Ue  J'a- 
inS,  In  an  unflnished  form,  owing  to  the  death  of  So-  nittitt,  c.  vi. ;  andbj  Aagaatfaw,  Da  FUe  ad  OrtwilW. 
eiaaa,  nodar  the  title  CkritL-Mig.  brevuttm/t  itutittui/j,  i  lib.  ii,  cap.  i). 

ate.  8.  The  Rncnrian  CaiaAumt,  larger  and  smaller,  2.  AdmiaiwH  to  the  Catfrhumenatt. — Heathens  were 
comp<)»i-<l  hy  Miiworovius.  a  Polish  nobleman,  and  admitted  to  the  mti  i  hmnenate  l>y  tin  iinjxi.-ition  (»f 
SchmaU,  a  jSodnian  minister  (Latin,  Bacovia,  1609,  banda  and  prayer,  with  the  sign  of  Ute  cross.  Tho 
Itmo;  now  ad.  by  Crcllius,  1680,  4to;  and  anothar,  !  ddUnn  of  bauevera  were  admitted  aa  aoon  aa  tbay 
with  refutation,  by  CEder,  Frankfort  and  Lelps.  ITN,  were  of  age  to  receive  instroction,  but  there  does  not 
8to  ;  Eo^iah  translation  by  Kees,  Lond.  1818,  wltt  [  appear  to  have  been  any  specific  age  fixed  at  which 
praCsee,  toaatiaK  af  tha  lilanij  hlttnjr  of  tba  Cata»  Jewish  and  hcjithen  converts  were  considered  n.s  e3t<'- 
chtam).  I  chnmaoa.   Tba  graater  part  were  of  adult  age ;  even 

Th««  hava  baae  nuuqr  GatodilMis  prepared  by  in-  I  Constanttna  iha  Great  waa  in  fbla  daaa.  But  it  waa 
dividuals  and  used  in  various  countries  ami  churches,  essential  that  they  kIiouM  not  h  ive  Ix-en  Iwptized. 
but  as  none  of  them  have  l>een  clothe<l  with  syniiwli-  3.  Period  of  the  CalfcAumtmUt. — The  time  spent  fal 
cal  authority,  we  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  them,  preparation  varied  according  to  the  usages  of  various 
— Snith'a  Haicanbach,  Hist,  ofDoebime$,  %  S26 ;  Sbadd,  1  chuehaa,  aad  partieularty  aooording  to  the  profidenqr 
aif.  «f  Dooh  im$,  n,  467-496 ;  Smlth'a  Ofeaalar^B  CI. '  of  aadi  fndtvMnal.  Tn  tha  ApoatoUeal  OenatHatkoa 
fflfttrtf.  Vol.  iv.  ^  ."n ;  Augusti,  Cor-pun  f.i'tr.  .S'yrnftfi^.  thri-f  ve.irs  are  enjoined;  by  the  Council  of  Elil)eri8, 
&/'</m.  (Clierf.  1><27,  «vo);  Winer,  Lifemfur,  §  A.I).  (i7a,  two  years;  by  that  of  Agatha,  A.D.  TjOfi, 

SBVtt;  Walch,  Bibliothrm  Theologtea,  vol.  i,  ch.  iv;  eight  months.  Sometimes  the  catechumennte  ;  <  ri  i  l 
"Bmaoff  Rtai-Encfklopddie,  vii,  464  aq.  j  Zmt»dhnft  was  limited  to  tha  fiwty  daya  of  Lant.   Socrates  ob- 
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French  bishop  who  converted  them  took  on\j  seven 
dagrs  to  fiatofthliw  tlwiii,  and  thea  bapUied  tbeia.  Bai^ 
In  e«M  of  ateloMM  «r  tmmliWBt  docth,  the  cntediiiiiwu 

were  immcdi.itt'ly  haptize<l  with  wliut  m'iis  c;ilIod  clin- 
ic baptism.  Cyrii  of  Jerusalem  nad  Jeronie  direct  the 
catecbniMBs  to  obicm  a  MMcn  of  flMttog  and  ftayer 
tatty  dMj*. 

4.  CVmk*  <ifCUmhmmt.—They  wen  earlj  fflvided 

Into  separate  clasMS,  the  nunil>or  nnd  names  of  which 
somewhat  difTerent.  1  li<^  (inck  canonists,  fol- 
Iby  Ileveridye,  Cave,  and  otliers,  among  the  mod- 
craa,  tpeak  of  tlie  drtXiortpm,  (Ae  Mwimfiafatf,  and  tlte 
rtkivTipoi^  the  more  adetmetd.  Soidas  distinguishes 
them  as  arfKiw/xivui,  such  us  were  occupied  in  learn- 
ing,  and  titwiuvM^  such  as  are  eogued  in  devotional 
pannUs.  Bn^iun  spediw  fmr  Stmt* :  First,  the 
ifyiBoiiuvat,  or  those  who  were  instructed  privately 
without  the  Church,  and  icept  at  a  di>tanco  from  the 
privilege  of  entering  into  the  Church  for  some  time,  to 
make  them  th«  more  eager  and  desirous  of  it.  1  be 
Mxt  degree  abova  thew  weretbe  dcj^ow/uvoc,  aadSmIn, 
or  hpariT*.  They  were  so  cmIIpiI  fmm  Ving  admitted 
to  iicar  jtermons  and  the  .Scriptures  tvm\  in  the  Church, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  prayera.  The 
third  sort  of  cataclitnMB*  w«i«  th«  yvpmKivmmtt 
gi-nu-Jkctemte»,  or  kneelen,  to  called  beonne  tbej  r»> 
ceive  imp<j<»ltinn  of  hands  kneeling;  iif>on  their  knees. 
The  fourth  order  wa.s  tJie  /Saxri^o/Mvot,  ^n^o^tvoi, 
tlM  competentet  and  electi,  whidi  dMMta  fhe  immediate 
flandMaUit  of  baptism,  or  such  as  were  appointad  to  be 
baptised  the  next  approaching  festival,  beltare  which 
strict  examination  was  niiulo  into  their  proficiency  un- 
der the  several  stages  of  catechetical  exercises.  1  he 
age,  sex,  and  circamstancea  of  the  cutechtmiens  were 
dalgr  obMcred,  men  of  ago  and  rank  not  being  classed 
witb  children  (Antitimtiet,  bk.  x,  ch.  I!,  §  2^ 

.".  In.tfriirt'dn  ittul  Admiifhin  (•>  Ihf  I'hnnh. — The  ex- 
ercises of  the  parties  till  their  union  with  "  the  l>eliev- 
an**  were  generally  directed  wlfh  lateancc  to  their 
fiapaiation  for  baptism.  They  were  reqttired  to  at- 
tend to  various  doctrinal  and  catechetical  Instructions, 
tn  ri  idiiif;  the  Scriptores,  etc.  One  of  rhryso.-tum's 
homilies  (ad  2  Cor.  2)  la  an  exposition  of  the  pray, 
cr  of  the  Choreh  Ibr  the  catechumens  (see  Neander, 
Life  of  Chrytotitm,  tr.  by  Stapleton,  Appendix  to  vol. 
f).  That  part  of  divine  service  which  preceded  the 
coiniiion  prayers  of  the  commnnicants  at  the  altar,  that 
ia,  the  psalmody,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  ser- 
mon, ele.  WB8  called  mima  cateckusnmonm,  beeanse 
the  <  ate^chumens  had  the  liberty  of  Iteing  present  only 
at  thi.s  part  of  the  service.  The  advanced  clasees  be- 
fore Inptism  were  subjected  to  repeated  examinations, 
and,  in  later  times,  to  a  kind  of  exorciBm,  accompanied 
hgr  the  fanporiliaB  «f  haadt  t  fliaj  received  tfia  sign  of 

fhe  rro«i«.  and  insufflation,  or  the  breathing  of  the 
|irlest  ufMin  them.  They  also  {uusscd  many  tlays  in 
ftating  and  jirayer,  and  in  learning  the  A|>ostlc8'  Creed 
and  the  Lord's  I'rayer.  Some  days  before  baptism 
ttlejrwarereqniied  toweara  veD.  Their  mode  of  ad- 
mission was  simple.  Thf  bishop  examined  the  candi- 
date, and,  if  he  was  found  worthy,  enrolled  his  name  in 
the  records  of  the  Church.  The  solemnity  was  con- 
cluded by  prayer,  bj  the  impoeitloa  of  handa,  and  by 
the  signing  of  the  cnMa. 

"  \n  -^iirh  arrangement  as  the  cotechumenate  is  in- 
dicated in  the  New  Testament:  when  an  individual 
profi's.'^cd  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  imme- 
diately admitted  (o  the  initiatory  rite  of  Christian!^. 
All  converts  then,  howerer  they  might  dUKsr  fn  tb^ 
knowledge  or  attainnientH,  wi  re  equally  entitled  to  the 
outward  sign,  as  they  were  to  the  inward  and  spiritual 
But  when  the  Chuah  was  augmented  by  the 
to  her  pale  of  large  nnmbars  fn)m  heathen-  ■ 
ten,  and  when  her  purity  was  no  longer  guarded  by 
the  presidin';  care  of  those  apostles  and  others  who 
possessed  the  power  of  diaoemhig  spirits,  the  custom  | 
«rddbniq[  tha  adalMiMi  «f  acnlNn  WW  adaftod,  lA  i 


OTder  to  o)>tain  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  fliBiM  to 
'  be  anfoUed  ia  the  male  of  tlia  disciples.  The  ezp«ii> 
'  en«e  of  the  primitive  Christiana  had  taught  them  that 

the  gro*s  habits  of  idolaters  were  iii>t  at  once  relin- 
quished for  the  pure  and  spiritual  principles  of  the  Goa- 
pel,  and  that  multitudes  of  professed  believen  held  their 
I  faith  by  so  slender  a  tie  that  the  slightest  tet)!|it.-ition 
I  plunged  them  again  into  their  former  sensuulit  v.  The 
protracted  inquiry  int»>  the  ehar.u  ti  r  and  views  of  can- 
didates for  admission  into  the  Church  was  therafoie 
designed,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  itpoa- 
taisea,  which  had  disturbed  the  peace  and  pro<iperity  of 
the  Choreh,  and  may  !>«  traced  to  a  laudable  desire  of 
instructini;  youn^  and  (iiiinitiatadooUTHla 
'  ciples  of  the  Christian  faitli." 

In  modem  Cbriatfan  usage,  flie  woab 

eatecJiumenatf,  are  not  f<>utirl  in  the  l  ooks  of  Church 
law,  except  with  historical  reference  to  the  ancient 
Church.  But  the  things  designated  by  these  terma 
have  always  existed,  and  the  tenna  themaelves  appear 

I  likely  (and  very  properly)  to  come  into  use  again,  to 
desiunate  the  children  of  the  Church  and  their  period 
of  instruction  preparatory'  to  contimiation,  in  the 
cbnrcbes  which  use  that  rite,  and  preparattiry  to  com- 

I  manion  in  Ml  memberahipt  in  thoee  chnxcbea  which 
do  not.  fa  the  Methodist  Cbnrdi  fai  England  tha 
term  has  been  revived,  cf'pecially  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Rev.  .S.  Jackson  to  establish  a  fixed  method  and  course 
of  instruction  for  young  persons  between  chiblhood 

I  and  puberty  (see  the  Tolnmet  of  the  GUecktmin't 

I  pttrter,  London).  The  whole  Mibjoet  ia  abo  v&nttSfy 
discuF!H-d  by  Zezscbwitz,  System dL  glrulL  Mrail.  Jfa- 

I  techftik  (I.eips.  1862,  i,  79  sq.). 

j     See  the  copious  treatment  of  the  ancient  catcchume- 
nate  by  Binghaoi,  Onamet  £tei€mm,  ch.  x;  and  Cola- 
j  man,  ./4fM-*riifCVriMM<!y,  ch.vli,  aee.Tl,  $7.  See  also 

'  Siegel,  i!/>  >ihumrr,i,QC>i  sq. ;  Pfanner,  /v  C iiti<h>nne~ 
'  r»i»,  AtUiqua  Eedetiir  (Franlcfurt  ct  Gotha,  IGbf,  4to); 
Farrar,  JSeAtiat.  THctifmary,  s.  v. ;  Buck,  Theol.  Dic- 
i  <tpmty,  a.  v. ;  Neander,  ChmxkJiidaqff  i,  806 ;  and  tha 
]  article  Arcaxi  Disciplika. 

CatSna  (-i  rhuiv').  in  BIMical  criticism,  is  an  ex- 
position of  a  jiortion  of  the  Scriptures,  fonnetl  of  col- 
lections fW>m  ^'arious  autliors.    Thus  we  have  Catemm 
i  of  the  Greek  fathers  by  Procopius,  by  01ympiodani% 
*  and  l>y  Nlcephorus,  on  several  books  of  the  Old  Teata> 
nienl.    Poole's  Synn^ttii  may  be  regarded  as  a  catena 
of  modern  interpretations  of  the  Bible.    The  ancient 
\  catena?  seem  to  have  llf||[lBltad  hi  tiM  ellOlt  tdlldia, 
j  or  glosses,  which  it  was  enatomary  in  manuscripts  of 
j  the  Scriptures  to  introduce  in  the  margin.    These,  by 
dc^ees",  were  exjiamled,  and  passages  from  the  liomi- 
,  lies  or  sermons  of  the  fathers  wore  added.   Tbe  moet 
celel?rated  catena  is  the  catena  aurma  of  Thomaa  Aqai> 
I  nas,  which  was  translated  at  Oxford  under  the  snper- 
intcndencc  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Newman.    The  subsetjuent 
(  niiiliu  t  of  Mr.  Newman  has  led  thoj-e  w  ho  %\ere  w  ill- 
ing to  attach  some  authority  to  that  work  to  examiaa 
it  earefhlly,  and  tbe  result  has  been  the  detection  tiiat 
Thomas  Aqnlnaa  has  sometimes  modified  the  quota- 
tions he  has  made  from  the  fathers ;  and  the  whole,  as 
a  commentary,  is  inferior  to  the  c<immentBrieiH  of  mod- 
em theologiana  (Faixar,  £od.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Hook,  Ck, 
Diethitofjff  a.  T.)> 

The  application  of  this  name  to  works  of  this  sort 
has  been  attributed  to  Thomas  Aquinas  In  consequence 
of  the  above  collection  on  the  four  (;u!'|>els;  but  that 
it  is  of  later  invention  appears  from  the  fact  that  tha 
older  edltiona  of  tills  work  beer  tiie  tide  otghma  am. 
ttnua,  occording  to  w  liat  wss  the  customary  phraseolo- 
gy  of  tbe  time,  and  that  Thomas  himself,  in  his  dedi- 
cation to  Pope  Urban  IV,  calls  his  work  cimiinun  ejrpo^ 
The  early  namea  for  these  among  the  Greeka 
Iwiro/iai  ('n^iptiflv,  owwaywygi  ilnyhf*'*'*  oyd* 
Xmt  anh  antf>iiuor  infirfi'Hun',  etc.,  which  are  more 
Justiy  descriptive  of  their  contents  than  the  later 
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of  different  Idnds.  "flwiMtlnw  tte  «Hnd«  of  the  fa- 
then  tnm  wbom  thqr  ««•  eom|<M  ai*  pratented  in 
a  matiUted  ttate,  ind  not  m  tlw;-  wbN  oriifinally  writ-  I 

t«n.    Soinotimes  the  tiarc  «x[K»8ition  Is  given,  without 
the  reMoiu  by  which  it  i*  tupported.   bometimes  we 
find  tlut  tlw  ofiiitkMU  of  different  wrh«rs  are  confound-  ' 
ed,  that  beinj;  assigned  to  one  which  properly  belong*  I 
to  another.    Uy  far  the  greater  anmber  appear  to  baTO 
been  hastily  and  iieij;li.;cutly  ukuK-,  with  m)  luuiiy 
oniiacioDii,  oomiptions,  and  errors  tlut  they  cannot  be 
i«liedoB*'<I>«vldsoa,i7<nMMiif.p.Ue>.  AUamnotl 
alilce  in  the  method  of  their  arrangMoent,  nor  are  all 
equally  s-kilfully  or  neatly  arran(ired.    They  vary,  also, 
uccurdin^;  a»  the  writers  from  whom  they  un'  ilmwu 
ware  attached  to  the  gnimnwtkal,  the  allegorical,  or 
the  dofpnatie  prinelpla  of  Infearpralatfon;  anl  eoaio- 1 
Umes  the  rotnpiler's  own  inclination  in  this  n>sjwot 
gives  a  I'harui-ttT  to  his  worlt.    The  u»o  of  the-<e  cate- 
nJB  is,  neverthelc.M,  contidt-ralilf,  n^  thoy  ]ir<'>«Tve  to 
ns  many  ftagmeats  of  Aquil*  and  the  other  venions 
of  the  Hosapla ;  aa  tiiey  eontdn  oxineta  from  tiie 
worlcii  of  int<!r]in.>tprii  otherwitx;  unltnown  to  as.  Mid  M 
the}'  ooi  ajtionally  supply  varioixa  readings. 

The  number  of  these  oatenn  is  considerable;  many 
y«t  rem  lin  in  MS.  Of  those  that  have  been  printed 
may  be  mentioned:  CbCma  Or. Palnmim  beahm  Job^ 
eolleetor«  yicfta,  ed.  Pat.  .luniiit  (I»ndon.  IfinT,  fi  l.); 
Synifftltintm  in  Mntthaum  Unnu*  prior  rj-hibfiui  Cnlenwn 
Cr.  Patnm  xxi,  edit  P.  Possinos  (Tolos.  IGlij,  fol.); 
.^mL  Urnrn  lOUr  {ho  emlmater  Catmn  PI'.  Qr.  nx, 
ImerprsL  BaMi.  Oordorios  (Tolee.  1647,  fbl.);  Catena 
Gr.  PP.  in  Emng.  »er.  ^fnrntln  rolled.  uU\w  intcrp. 
P.  Poflsinaa,  etc.  (Kom.  1673,  fol.);  < 'alt  mi  Irv  Cr. 
PP.  im  Lucam,  qua  nmul  Eeangg.  intnxlui-it  rrplicasio- 
nm,  Itce  et  latmitati  dmUa,  ote.  a  B.  Cocdedo,  Antw. 
16S8,  fol.) ;  Oaimta  PP.  Or.  im  Jhamum  a  aiil'qatm. 
Gr.  eotUrt  in  lurnn,  ed.  a  H.  ("orderio  (Antw.  f  1  ; 
CaUwt  dr.  I'P.  in  y<v.  Test.  ed.  J.A.  Cramer  (^Dxon. 

8  \  it\-.  h\  o  I.  To  this  class  belong  also  the  coni- 
mentaries  of  Theophylact,Eatbyniius  Zigabenna,(£cii- 
menins,  Andreas,  Arethas,  Bede,  Aquinaii,  eto. 

Til  !  introduction  of  thl.*  class  of  conunentarics  has 
been  a/«»igned  to  Olympiodoraa  by  Wolf  and  others, 
bat  this  cannot  be  substantiated;  still  less  can  tho 
opinion  of  those  who  would  ascribe  it  to  I*rocopitus 
Gaza.  It  is  probable  that  the  practice  of  compiling 
from  the  great  teachors  of  tho  Church  grew  up  gradu- 
ally in  the  later  and  leas  enUghteoed  ages,  partly  from 
a  feeling  of  reneratiaMt  iw  taeoo  oarlicr  and  brighter 
laminarlea,  partl^  from  inability  to  furnish  anyUiing 
original  on  the  books  of  Seriitturc.  It  was  a  season  of 
ni  rht,  wh'-n  those  who  sought  nft^ir  truth  felt  that  «5ven 
reflecte<l  lights  were  a  great  blessing  (see  Simon,  Hut. 
Cnt.  dn  priHc  Commumtatmn  A  N.  T.  c.  80,  Ittiglas 
f/f  Inhliothteis  ft  ciUfniii  pntrtim  [T.ips.  17(W] ;  Fabricius, 
Bi/>/.  Gr.  vii,  p.  728;  .1.  C.  WolliU!*,  Krerdtutio  in  cat. 
PP.  Gr.  reprinted  in  Cramer's  Cdlmrr  in  K.  TeM.  i; 
^foea•el^  Dt  Cat.  PP.  Gr.  m  N.  T,  Wpim.  Ui,  826  aq.]; 
Cmmer'a  Prv^Mo  tobli  edition  oTIIm  Caterae).— Kit- 
to,  f^p  -f"piriUa,  S.  V.     See  r()MMK!CrAnY. 

Caterpillar  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers, 
of  two  Hob.  vofdat  1.  InvaiiaHjr  of^ipn,  cileN<r<oe. 

rar^  1  Kings  vlll,  87;  2  Chron.  vi,  2«;  Psa.  IxxviH, 
43;  Lmu  xxxiii,  4;  Joel  i,  4;  ii,  25);  2.  Occasionally 
(PM.  CT,  i4;  Jor.  H,  14,  S7>  of  p^,  f/kk,  olaewben 
'*cank(r-worni'*  ((j.  v.). 

The  English  word  calerpillar  iK  lon^''*  f<trictly  to  the 
lame  of  the  genus  Lepidoptera,  and  more  especially  to 
tlw  larvM  of  a  section  of  it,  the  PapiUoni'ln;.  It  is, 
bowvrer,  ht  from  pgoTed  that  tho  filaaf  is  any  species 
of  caterpillar.  The  root  ^On,  tkatoT^  sipiifieB  to 
••ceoaama"  or  ••danw,"  and  it  is  oipod^  need  to 
denote  tiio  nrvagto  of  tbe  bout  (Dent  xxrlil,  W). 
Th«<  wonl  ii(tov\i>r,  hy  which  it  is  frequently  muli  n  <l 
in  the  Sept.,  from  /J/mmtkm,  "  I  eat  npy"  conveys  also 
Ite  idM  of  imMMBMk  Thi  AnUe  and  Qjilie 


terms  also  indicate  a  creature  who.se  fhicf  characteris- 
tio  ia  vonci^,  and  Uiit  attacbea  to  all  the  species  of 
loeuM.  Tlw  andonta,  Indeod,  eoneor  in  lofinring  tbe 

word  to  the  Im  u<t  tril.e  of  itiM  i  i-,  tmt  .iry  not  agreed 
whether  it  signiiies  any  particular  $ptciri  of  locust,  or 
is  the  name  for  any  of  those  ttdkt  or  traiu/onnationi 
through  which  the  locust  passes  fkom  the  egg  to  tiio 
perfect  insect.  The  Latin  fathers  take  it  to  mean  tbo 
I  uTii  i.f  the  locust,  anil  the  (>reek  uudcr^tiiiul  it  a.-t  the 
name  of  an  adtUi  locust.  The  Latins  give  tho  name 
intekiu  to  the  yoang  locust  before  it  lias  wings,  call  it 
attelabfu  when  it  begins  to  fly,  and  locutia  when  it  is 
fully  alile  to  fly.  Tlie  superior  antlqoity,  however, 
of  the  Sept.  entitles  ita  opinion  to  pn-feronce,  and  in 
some  peaaoges  it  aacribee  to  the  ySpat'xoc,  and 
spealn  of  it  aa  a  dlstlnet  qiedes;  and  ia  tho  former 

jKirticular,  esjiecially,  it  it  diflieult  to  suspect  it  of  an 
«gregl<jus  error.  The  statement  of  Ari-^totle  is  also 
worthy  of  notice,  who  speaks  of  tho  attrUdxm  as  a  ma- 
tare  insect,  for  Im  refers  to  its  parturition  and  eggs 
(JBbf.  A*.  T,  SMI)-   The  aTguiants  and  apeooktloos 

of  the  mo«t  eminent  mo<li'rn  w  riters  may  bo  seen  in 
Bochart,  lltero:.  ed.  Ko.Henmalkr,  iii,  'IM  sq.  (IJps. 
1793-<'>).— Kitto,  s.     Cliasil.    See  Lo<  i:ht. 

Catliftii  (c^opoi,  pwrt)  or  Cathakists  (q.  d.  Pu- 
ritaH$),  a  aomo  applied  at  diflbront  tlmeo  In  Church 
history  to  different  seoLo ;  all,  however,  characterized 
by  aiming  at,  or  at  least  pretending  to,  jrt'fuli.ir  purity 
of  life  and  manners.  1.  It  was  assumed  by  the  Xova- 
tiansintlietliirdcontanr,  whoexcluded from  tho  Cborvh 
all  wbo  foil  into  sin  after  baptism.  See  NorATiMra. 
2.  The  name  of  f'atliari  wa*"  al^o  given  in  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  sects  of  the  AUiigeni^es,  N'audois,  I'u- 
t  iriiu,  and  others.  The  rtoniaii  Catholic  historians 
abound  in  frigiitfiii  accounte  of  the  heresies  and  im- 
momlMea  of  all  tbeeo  seeta,  to  wbom  they  attributed 
all  the  Ijad  men  and  Iwid  deeds  of  thei;  times.  .Smie 
modem  Protectant  writers,  yielding  too  nuuly  credence 
to  the  Kuman  historians,  treat  of  the  Catbori  aa  if  Umj 
woreaUdoaliat^ifnotManicbaana.  Tbe  troth  loema 
to  bo  that  tho  origin  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  fbe  seeta 
alH>vi>  named  is  tn  l>e  sought  in  circunistjinces  of  gen- 
eral operation,  and  principally  in  a  prevailing  sense  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  dominant  Church,  and  of  her 
perversions  of  Gospel  truth.  That  some  of  tho  seeta 
thus  originated  professed  dnslistSe  doctrines  Is  not  to 

bo  doubted;  that  were  cornijit  in  ilm  trini'  and  life 
is  proliably  an  invention  of  their  jn-Tsecutors.  See 
Albioehsrh. 

I.  J^iirfory.— The  origin  of  the  Catheii  Is  nnknewai 
the  name  itself,  however,  is  Greek,  and  indicates  aa 
Oriental  origin.  Tliat  an  earne.*t  sjiirit  i  f  i^mtest 
against  the  corruptions  of  Home  arose  in  Western  Eu- 
rope daring  tbe  Middle  Ages,  and  msnlibstod  Itself  es- 
pecially eboat  tbe  thirteenth  centaiy,  Is  certain ;  bat 
the  doctrines  and  some  of  the  rites  of  the  really  dnal- 
istic  Cathari  were  (lout  tl'-.s  derived  frnm  tin-  E,i-t. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  tbo  Catliari  were  lineal 
dososndaato  of  ttw  Manicbees  of  tho  third  and  fourth 
centuries ;  but  this  view  is  now  altandoned.  There  is 
no  subtle  religious  philosophy  like  that  of  the  Mani- 
chmans  found  among  the  Cathari ;  their  whole  system 
was  popalar  rather  than  mysterioos.  "According  to 
tlio  llaaieboeB,  tbo  creatfoa  Is  tbo  result  of  the  union 

of  tbo  soul  of  the  w  orM  with  matter,  while  the  Cathari 
taught  that  the  whole  material  creation  was  exclusive- 
ly the  work  of  the  evil  principle.  Aljove  all,  there  is 
among  tbem  no  trace  of  the  profound  personal  rever- 
ence for  Haaea,  and  wonbip  of  bis  msnoiy,  whidi  was 
one  essential  characteristic  of  the  genuine  Manichecd. 
who  looked  upon  their  founder  as  the  Paraclete  prom- 
ised bv  Jesus  to  his  disciples.  The  PriTilliani.>!L<i  suc- 
ooeded  the  Maaicbeea  hi  tho  West,  and  the  Paalidans 
In  the  East;  ret  these  brtter,  properly  Syrian  Onos- 
tics,  execratcii  Manes.  Tho  Piuilicijitis  were  thought 
by  Mosheim,  Gibbon,  and  llailland  to  have  been  the 
nUgfoas  MMsalota  of  tiio  Calh«L  It  It 
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•well  known  that  numbers  of  those  rrll^'ionists  were 
traufipUnUsd  into  Thrace  by  ConsUutine  Copronymus 
about  the  middl*  of  the  dghth  century.  Tat  the  Pan- 
Udans  bad  no  rites  or  ceremonies  whatever,  no  ecclesi- 
astical or  hierarchical  organization ;  they  were  stran- 
gcrs  to  asrrtio  abntinence  from  animal  food,  and  did 
not  condemn  marriage.  Such  radical  differences  as 
11mm  witt  net  alloirM  to  rappoMtha  heterodox  moTe- 
niont  of  Southpm  and  Western  Europe  to  hare  been  s 
simple  tran<<plantaiion  of  Asiatic  Puulicianism,  thoaf^ 
this  sect  may  have  contributed  in  some  measure — more 
orleMdirectly— to  th«  formation  of  Catbarism.  The  fact 
■eema  to  be  that  Doalifm  nurffcrted  IlKlf  in  CMb- 
tendom  at  different  period!*  \\ni\oT  various  successive 
and  independent  forms"  {hnul.  Quart.  Jkview,  iv,  10). 
Schmidt  assigns  it  a  Slavonic  origin  (South  Macedo- 
nia), and  ateribea  ito  introduction  into  Italy  to  Slavonic 
traders.  The  int  Ccduvl  fa  ltdy  mm  fimad  aboot 
A.D.  in:^,")  near  Turin,  and  their  chief  and  others  wcrt> 
bumcHl.  liy  the  twelfth  century  they  were  estalv 
liahed  at  varioua  points,  from  Upper  Italy  to  Calabria. 
A  Romanist  viHar  haa  vaoaatfy  aoo^  to  show  that 
Dante  was  a  Catharbt  (Areax,  Dante  UrMiqm,  Paris, 
1354  ;  and  (^h^J" (If  la  ComtdU  Anii-cathol'ufue  <k  Iirtntc 
AUghieri,  Paris,  1H5G).  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
Pnngilovo,  said  to  have  been  aOatknlst,  but  a  man  of 
eminent  chari^  and  goodnaaa,  came  near  being  canon- 
ized by  the  Komaa  Church.    See  CAifomsATioir. 

The  <,'r.\it('st  successes  of  the  Cntharists  in  Western 
Europe  were  in  the  south  of  France,  where  they  were 
either  identical  with  tha  Albtganses,  or  confounded 
with  them.  See  Aummnct.  Oaiiiig  the  twelfth 
century  they,  and  all  other  dissidents  tnm  Rome,  suf- 
fered j^ritntms  lornl  persecutions;  but  there  '*  ha<l  l>cen 
no  general,  («rsevering,  systematic  attempt  to  extcr- 
D&Ute  them.  Meantime  tiiagr  bad  spread  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Spain ;  they  were  masters  in  the  Slavon- 
ic provinces  which  now  form  the  north-east  of  Tnrlcey; 
they  were  formidable  in  Lombardy ;  tin  v  had  auda- 
ciously insinuated  themselves  int«)  the  pontifical  city 
llaelf ;  above  all,  the  ooIa'  transalpine  nation  that  had 
emerged  flrom  barbarism  had  almost  thrown  off  its  al- 
legiance to  Rome ;  heresy  sat  enthroned  In  a  central 
region,  whenvi',  in  one  (^ciuTatum,  it  (  huM  spread  orver 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  Church  was  in  peril ; 
but  the  year  1198  witnessed  the  begtaning  ofa  pontif- 
icate in  which  an  iron  will  was  to  put  forth  in  her  ser- 
vice all  the  resoun  <■«  of  rare  intrepidity,  unremitting 
vigilance,  and  far-seein;^  saj^acity.  Innocent  III  was  1 
the  very  incarnation  of  the  idea  of  the  papacy ;  he  was 
^stlttgatshed  by  precisely  the  sort  of  dumetar  and 
talents  which  were  qualified  to  cflTect  the  pury>o8cs  of 
the  hierarchy  of  whit  h  he  was  the  head."  During  his  i 
pontificate,  the  cruel  crusades  agiiin^t  the  Alliigonsc.s 
ai^  Cathaii,  which  have  made  the  names  of  Innocent 
and  Drnifate  nolorloBS  In  Uatoiy,  swept  away  tboo- 
sanda  of  Cathnri«t  nualists  and  of  simple-minded  All)i- 
genscs  together.  See  ALniuRiniBS.  There  were  con- 
gregations of  them  enough  to  constitute  whole  dioceses 
in  the  thirteentli  oentuiy;  but  tha  Inqnisition,  direct- 
ad  bj  Innocent  III,  and  eatabltshed  by  tiie  Coimdl  of 
Tonlouse,  1229,  for  the  search  and  suppression  of  her- 
esy, pursued  thorn  relentlessly ;  so  that  after  the  four- 
teenth century  no  tmces  of  them  are  to  be  found. 

II.  AmMms.— The  heietical  Cathari  held  to  Dual- 
ism, I.  e.  to  God  as  the  orlsHnal  good,  and  to  an  evil 
priiiri].lo  as  flio  author  of  evil.  This  is  a  siinplf,  and, 
tu  an  uneducated  mind,  a  natural  sdution  of  the  prol>- 
lem  of  the  origin  of  evil.  The  olMftrfs  DnaUsts  held 
tliat  the  evil  principle  was  an  original  one  a«  well  as 
the  good.  The  smuggle  Mween  them  is  eternal.  "It 
was  Ijcliovcd  that  some  wnils  had  l>epn  created  by  the 
evil  being,  and,  of  course,  would  never  be  saved.  Such 
were  all  atrodoos  erhntaab,  ^yiMli,  paraaentofa,  ene- 
mies of  God  and  of  his  Chun^  QUwrs,  crested  by 
ilw  good  God,  had  tieen  sedooad  ham  the  heavenly 
vtrid  abova  bgr  8ataa,«ho  disgoiiad  hianalf,  tor  tha 


purpose,  as  an  an^el  of  beauty  and  li^ht.  These  were 
oundemncLl  to  expiate  their  offence  in  earthly  bodiaSi 
and  to  pH.ss  from  one  body  to  another,  sometimes  even, 
as  an  additional  punishment,  aasuming  the  shape  of 
animals,  until,  at  last,  they  should  olitain  deliverance 
from  their  terrestrial  lull  by  Wing  achiiitti  rl  into  the 
true  Church.  The  contolammtum  (see  below)  rennitea 
the  exiles  to  their  gnardian  angels  (called  'Holy 
Ghost'  or  'Paraclete*),  of  whom  there  is  a  distinct  one 
for  every  soul  of  heavenly  crcution.  St.  I'aul,  in  par- 
ticular, bad  succesMvely  inhabited  thirty-two  Lodiaa. 
Of  course  there  was  to  be  no  real  nsurrectionf" 

The  majority  af  Oia  Catiiari  held  to  a  mors  modetato 
form  of  Daali<m.  Of  this  clays  were  the  Bogomiles  (q, 
V.)  in  Slavonia  and  tbe  I-last ;  and  in  Italy,  the  Con- 
corensians  or  Concorezen^es,  so  called  from  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  same  of  the  town  Coriaa,  in  Dalmatta. 
Thejr  hdd  to  one  God,  who  cieated  matter  flrom  Both- 
ing;  but  the  armn^•emrnt  of  matter  Itoto  the  exifting 
form  of  the  visible  world,  in  vhich  so  much  evil  exists, 
was  due,  not  to  Go4l,but  to  a  fallen  spirit — an  exceed 
ingly  mighty  angel,  who  seduced  a  third  of  tha  bsar- 
cnly  boat  The  afasohite  Doaltsts  held  tiiat  all  «e«ja 
camo  to  the  earth  at  once;  the  CnncorcnFinns  main- 
tained that  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  (their  bodies 
by  the  evil  power,  their  souls  from  God),  and  that  all 
souls  are  derived  firam  tiiem.  Hence  the  melcaBiiqr> 
ehoeis  of  the  afatolato  duality  had  no  place  In  tbdr 
system.  The  Word  of  God,  l>oth  in  the  O.  T.  and  K. 
T..  was  interpreted  by  the  Cathsrists  to  suit  their  du- 
ii  listio  theory.  Jesus  Christ,  the  highest  of  created  be- 
inga,  WW  aaat  from  heaven  to  taach  the  ca^ive  spirito 
the  secret  of  setUng  tiinnsclvea  flee  fVom  the  chains  of 
matter  and  of  evil.  He  cnme  in  nn  ctheroul  b<<!y, 
which  had  only  the  app<-arance  of  the  human  form; 
for,  as  be  saud  of  himself,  he  is  "from  above"  (John 
viil,  28X  Off  as  St  Fknl  said,  "  from  heaven"  (1  Cor. 
XV,  47).  He  expressly  denied  having  inherited  any- 
thing fnmi  niotlirr  (.'olin  ii,  4).  He  had  but  tl)e 
likeness  of  fle>h  (liom.  viii,  8 ;  1  hil.  ii,  i*).  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  he  could  walk  upon  the  water;  and 
this  was  the  glory  revealed  on  the  Mount  of  Transfig- 
uration. His  death,  not  being  real,  was  but  an  appa- 
rent triumph  of  the  evil  one. 

In  Ethir*,  nil  classes  of  Cathari  held  that  sin  is  "  the 
lust  after  the  created."  Tb»  vorid,  as  the  work  of  the 
evil  one,  is  evil,  and  all  contact  with  it  leads  to  sin. 
Among  mortal  sins  were  wealth,  war,  killing  of  ani- 
iiialrt  (exi-(|.t  f>li\  <arnal  c<  iinixion,  vlicthor  in  it 
out  of  wedlock  (inasmuch  as  it  inenascs  the  number 
of  fUlen  tools).  Purification  from  sin  was  to  ba  ob- 
tiined  by  renouncing  the  world  snd  entering  the 
Church  of  the  Cathari,  out  of  which  salvation  could 
not  be  bad. 

III.  U$agt$.^'t\M  various  fects  of  Cathari  agreed 
very  genonOy  fa  their  usages,  however  they  anigfat 

differ  in  doctrine.  There  were  two  classes  of  mem- 
bers, the  perfect  (pcrfecti)  and  simple  Miertrt  (cre- 
dcntes).  The  former  wi  n-  ailinittnl  by  the  "  splrit- 
I'aptism,"  called  the  cvatokinuntum,  the  ceremony  be- 
ing a  dmple  imposition  of  hands.  (Wstcr  baptism  waa 
rejected.")  Tly  the  imj  osition  of  hands  the  Holy  Gho«it 
was  said  to  be  iin|>iirt*d,  and  the  recipient  became  one 
of  the  pfj/fc/.  To  this  class  belonpeil  the  uutlioritj'  of 
the  Church ;  they  administered  its  rites,  and  governed 
It  aa  sBoceMors  of  tiie  apoadca.  A  manuscript  in  tha 
Homance  language  was  discovered  in  1851,  and  is  now 
in  the  Pahii*  ilr*  Art$  at  I.yon.".  It  was  published  by 
Cunitz,  Jens,  185J :  also  in  the  Stratlur<^r  BeitrAge 
«.  d.  tkeol.  Wiuftudutftnty  vol.  iv,  1862.  It  oontaiaa  • 
short  Ihurgy,  beginning  with  ^  Lard's  Pft^,  the 
Doxolog}',  and  the  llrst  seventeen  verses  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  in  Ljitin.  Then  follow  in  IVovenval,  first,  an 
act  of  confession ;  secondly,  an  act  of  recej.tion  among 
the  number  otbtUeweni  thirdly,  an  act  of  reception 
among  Uia  vnnhar  afCSrislMMa  or  Ai]^;  ftmrtfi^, 
some  special  AieotiaBS  for  the  fiaOiAa;  and,  lastly ,  an 

■ 
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Mt  of  cMMlftkn  hi  ciM  «f  ikfaMMi  Th*  IbnaaU 
for  the  act  irf'coBfcwioin  tonlaatM  witt  tht  ftdlowing 

prayer : 

O  thou  holy  und  cxil  I/irM,  nil  llnw  thln(;«  wlilch  hiipt>e>> 
to  Uf.  in  r>ar  wtmw  Ktitl  In  our  thoutjIiU,  to  thw  »c  do  riinnl- 
fe«t  thi  iii,  holy  I>jrri ;  and  nil  thp  miiltilude  of  -irn  «<•  lny 
upoo  the  iiwrcy  of  IKxl,  and  uiMin  holy  priyer,  uml  upon  the 
boljr  Goipd ;  for  iiMOjr  wn  oiir  aln*.  i)  Ixird,  jadga  «ad  ouo- 
deno  tb«  vkei  of  the  flwb;  ba^-e  no  nii  rcr  on  tb«  fleah  bora 
of  owrrayltaKlMikaw  od  tb«  iplrit  plaeed  In  prwon, 
•ai  atelaliMr  I*  1W  tmy  «*■  bosn,  and  grouflextonis  itnd 
faaU,  and  artooMt  and  pnaddMh  Ml  la  <ba  aoalaiB  ti  gnod 
Cbrl^no,  that  we  Bi«nr  iic4  ba  JMiad  Bar  t*  Ib  tta 

di^  "f  jiidtrmfnt  with  (elorii. 

The  first  degree  of  initiation,  or  the  act  of  reception 
into  the  nuinVwr  of  believers,  L*  called  "  the  delivery 
of  Um  oriaon,"  bccauM  a  copy  of  Um  iiord's  FnyMr 
iVM  gtvan  to  tiie  nMpbjta.  Itb^giiittliai: 

If  a  bdlam  b  to  aMfaann.  ana  tto  ChJlMlaBe  an  apeed 
to daUvor Um  tha  ocImid, let  tMn-waah  tbair  haiub.  and  the 
iNlleTenpraMDtlttawlM.  Aad  then  ooa  of  tbe  bom  A«mm<-x, 
tba  ooa  that  eoniaa  aftar  Mm  alder,  ia  to  make  thrre  bova  Ui 
the  elder,  and  then  to  pnpan*  a  Hmk  (ds»e),  tlu-n  thnw  mmre 
bova,  and  then  he  {§  to  pot  a  nnpkin  (tountn)  \\\mn  thr  dwk, 
an'1  thon  three  more  bown,  and  thi^n  lie  In  to  put  tho  bonk  iiiwn 
tu.-  napkin,  and  then  let  hlni  nay  the  IS^  iifh'  I'c,  imn-i/f.  nihil'. 
An  l  thv>n  li"t  the  U-lipviT  iiiako  hU  hhIiUi'.  rth!  t^kr  tin?  iKxik 
fr<r>m  tlip  li.mil  nf  ihr  c!  Icr.  An  l  tin  ■'!  it  uni-<t  :nIinonif<|i 
Mm.  and  pr.'irh  frr.m  fif  iiiK '•  ■''inionir'"  i  thni  !•,  And 
If  tlif  Im  Iu'Vlm'*  PBlu  -  :r«  I'l  t.  r.  lio  i*  to  ■'(ly,  "Sir  I'l  l.  r.  you 
tna«t  iiU'lt'r<t»nd  t!ml  when  you  are  befure  llieChiirr  h  fi  (iixl, 
Tou  are  befure  the  Father,  and  tha  Son,  and  tho  Iluly  Gljo«t. 
For  the  t'hiirrh  cnlled  'Biw«"rahly;'  and  where  are  the  true 
<.:hrUtlan-S  there     t!i.>  Kntln-r,  ihr  S.in,  Hild  the  Holy  Ghop-t." 

The  6Qal  initiation,  or  con»iUanuntwn^  ia  called  "the 
fa^ptfam  of  tiM  Spirit.**  Hera  b  aa  aslnck  ftoa  the 
Jbramla  «f  ito  odebnlkni : 

Jaaoa  Utriat  ai^la  the  Aeta  trfdw  Ajpoitlea,  that  "John 
aaiclv  bayMMd  tvttk  water;  hut  «•  ahairbe  baatiaod  with 
tha  fUtr  GlMMii**  TUa  holy  bapdHB  ef  ImpoelttHi  of  bande 
■wmglit  Jeaua  Chrial,  aeoordlng  aa  St  Ijoikia  reporta;  and  lia 
^  «al4  that  hia  fHenda  ahonld  work  it,  aa  roporta  Rt.  Mark: 
**HU!7  ibaU  lay  hand*  on  the  mirk,  and  they  iihnU  rereWe 
■tOlrf>**  And  Ananlaa  wnm^'it  thui  hnpli^'m  on  St.  rnnl  when 
MWaaeooTerted.  And  afterwar<l>i  i'aul  nn<l  Itarnab**  wnmf;lil 
U  Ib  BUB^placea.  And  St.  Peter  and  St..To'in  wrought  it  an 
the  ffamaritans  .  .  .  Tliin  holy  Ijap*!"!!!,  by  whirh  the  Holy 
.-'pirit  l«  idvcn,  the  Church  of  God  hiui  had  it  fnim  the  »pf«tle'< 
until  DOW ;  and  it  haa  come  down  from  bona  knmtnea  to  botia 
/<ontm«',  and  will  do  ao  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Tba  perftcU  ware  bound  to  cpaeial  ftatlng  and  aheti- 
nance— from  pirapar^,  and  from  narriaga.   Tbey  had 

Ei^n4  }<r  which  thair  paWOIW,  and  e%-en  their  h(>U8e-<. 
could  lie  recognised  by  the  initiated.  Kain  eriiiH  (who  , 
apoaUtitad  fnm  Catbarism  to  the  Church  of  Rome)  ' 
aaHaiatwl  tha  anmbar  of  ^'tha  perfect"  at  aboat  4000 
fn  aO  Emapa.  Tba  craiiMflsa,  or  ahnpla  boHaran,  were 
not  «abj?ct  fn  the  s{>cclul  restrirtnuia  mimed  above, 
but  were  boun  d  to  confession  to  their  ministers,  and  to 
aaak  tba  eomm^Lmu'TUuM  before  daath,  aa  aiaential  to  .huI- 
ratim  unattainabla  bj  tha  0raait  man  of  maaUnd. 
Whh  them,  quite  aa  nodi  aa  wKb  th»  Roman  Catho- 
lic*, -.ilv.itiiin  was  made  to  depend  upon  ndlie-^iim  to  a 
given  religious  commttnl^;  and  as  the  auditors  (gen- 
erally pat  off  rsoeirhig  tha  eontolamentum  to  the  bonr 
of  d«ttb,  thia  ceremony  became  InTeated  with  a  magi- 
cal virtae,  like  the  sacraments  of  the  dominant  Church. 

Their  r>'lii;i(iU4  serviros  were  entiridy  frtje  (^om  the 
pomp  and  display  of  the  £stabliahed  Cbordt.  Tha 
placea  of  wonUp  waradeedtato  of  omamenta,  eroeeea, 
and  images ;  at  one  end  was  a  simple  tiMc,  covered 
with  a  cloth,  on  which  lay  the  New  Testament.  Wor- 
ship consisted  of  reading  the  Scripture,  cxjiosition  of 
it,  and  prayer.  Tbey  cejacted  the  baptism  of  tba 
Church  of  Room  both  beeaaae  tha  hierarchy  was  not 
the  true  one,  and  Itecause  water  was  created  by  tho 
evil  god  :  and  yet,  with  some  inconsistency,  tbey  sub- 
atitated  the  blessin;;  and  breaking  of  faVBad,  Wllhont 
irina,  tat  the  Komiah  enchariat. 

Tha  axoeUant  writer  hi  tha  £«n#i  ffninB^vhon  m 
have  cited,  makes  tho  following  jii?t  remarks  uf)on  tha 
jottree  of  the  false  view;*  of  the  Cathari,  as  existinj;  in 
allaCBB:  "  Is  there  n>>  overt  ManichKiMn  di.oplaiyed  in 
«W  aum  day  in  the  fitlaa  aaoatidMn  of  the  Pnaeyite ; 
nd  if  than  ba  BO  laint  UaalehNini  hi  tha  Tlawt  «f 


tna  exireneiy  opposite  lacQon  or  iroMMann,  wnauss 

the  tendency  to  trejit  htimnn  nature  as  intrin,«ir:illy 
evil,  not  as  merely  subjected  to  evil ;  to  make  human 
powers,  physical  and  mental,  evil  in  their  U!«e,  and  not 
merelj  in  tbebraboaa;  to  identify  aociety  and  ita  tnati- 
tatiom  wia  *tha  worid,*  agafaHt  which  tba  Chrtrtfani 

is  fiirewarned?  No;  however  it  may  disj^ise  itself, 
and  however  its  manifestations  may  be  varied,  that 
haa  ever  liecn  one  and  the  same  instinct  of  self-justifi- 
cation, biddan  in  tba  r>oiB>e>  of  the  heart,  which  treato 
Bin  BB  a  Bometfaing  aztemal  to  tba  will,  and,  to  a  oaiw 
tain  extent,  inevitably  inipft«ed  ;  whicli  makes  holiness 
and  faithfulness  to  GotI  cunniitt  in  Homcthing  easier 
than  the  aMication  of  the  idol  self.  This  insidious 
instinct  ttopa  at  no  laciiflaea  provided  it  can  maintain 
UrnHf.  It  inspired  the  etam  *  Tovdi  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not,*  of  the  earliest  Gno.Ktics  of  the  apostolic 
times  (Col.  ii,  21) ;  and  it  haa  worked,  with  more  or 
less  intensity,  in  ever>-  age  of  tha  C&oiliiHI  Ohovdh.** 

IV.  LUerature.—lhn  Booian  BooieaB  an  Bonaotnl^ 
in  I>*Aehery,  SpidL  i,  108 ;  Honeta,  odb.  Catkofrm  et 
l'aU'fi.i  .1  (Kiini.  1743);  Itainerius  (about  l^.W).  whose 
account  is  analysed  by  Maitland,  Facts  and  Dm  ummU 
an  the  Hittofy,  gh.  AMgmtrt  md  Waldmus  (  Lond. 
1M32).  The  recent  writers  are  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iv, 
565  sq. ;  Maitland  (as  altove)  ;  Schmidt.  Hint,  ft  Doct. 
f/e  la  Srcte  den  Cathan  t  (  P.ir.  i  H-l'i.  \  S\  ;  Huhn, 
GetckichU  o.  Ketitr  in  iluteluUer  (.Stuttgardt,  1845-47). 
Sea  alaa  Lmlem  Rniew,  April,  1855,  art.  i;  Gleeelar, 
n.  Iluttory,  ii,  g  SI,  87 ;  Ilnhn,  in  StwHen  v.  KrifHen, 
1852,  Ileft.  iv  ;  S<  hntidt,  in  Ilcrzog'a  llc<d-Euci/kl  pl- 
die,  vil,  4G1  sq. 

Cntluuine,  the  name  of  several  so-callad  jointi  of 
tha  Oreeh  and  Banan  chnrshea. 

X.  A  martjT,  who  suffered  at  Alexandria  under 
Maxitnin  II.  The  Greek  and  Roman  accounts,  which 
nre  not  at  all  to  be  depended  on,  state  that  she  was  a 
rich  and  noble  lady,  who,  iiavljig  entered  upon  a  dia* 
putation  with  certain  heathen  philosophers  at  tha  eon- 
maiid  of  M.ixiniin,  and  vanqinHhcd  and  OOBTartad 
them  to  the  faith,  was,  together  with  them,  put  to 
death.  She  Is  said  to  have  been  put  ^pon  an  engine 
made  of  wheels  armed  with  spikes  to  laoarato  bar 
l)ody,  hot  whan  lha  mBcbine  was  pnt  into  motion  lier 
bonds  were  miraculously  broken,  but  she  was  immedi- 
ately iM-headed.  Hencr  the  name  of  CatAarifw-wheel. 
Eusebios  (JBecL  Bist.  viii,  14)  speakaof  nftmooa  Alex- 
andrian woaum,  who,  when  aOar  women  of  the  city 
yielded  to  tiia  Init  of  the  tyrant  Maxlmln,  resolotcly 
resisted  and  overeama  him,  for  whieh  she  was  pun- 
ished with  exile  and  the  loss  of  all  her  property.  Jo- 
seph Asf'emanni  thinks  that  this  is  the  only  account 
ofiiirf.Ca(ikjrMethatcanbadepende|lon.  Herramaiu 
are  said  to  b«  still  kept  In  a  marble  cheat  in  tte  mon- 
astery of  Mount  Sinai,  in  Arabia  (Pocock's  TnivfU,  i, 
140,  fol.).  She  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  25. — But- 
ler, LrpM  o  f  S  .inU^  Nov.  25 ;  Landon,  Keel.  Did.  a.  r. 

2.  Of  Sweden,  a  princess,  bom  about  1330,  who,  ba> 
ing  contracted  in  marriage  to  a  young  noMeman 
named  I^jard.  persuadixl  him  to  join  lior  in  iiiakiiin  a 
TOW  of  perpetual  chastity !  She  died  abbess  of  the 
Monastory  af  Yatcen,  March  24, 1881.— Bullsr,  Um 
fifStnnUi,  Nov.  22 ;  Landon,  EccUt.  Dietionmy,  s.  v. 

3.  Of  Sienna,  was  bom  nt  Sienna  in  1347,  and  early 
devoted  herself  to  nn  austere  life.  In  1365  she  re- 
ceived the  babit  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and 
soon  became  cetebrated  far  Iter  recluse  life,  revda- 
tions,  and  miraculous  powers  of  conversion  !  She  in- 
duced Pope  Gregory  XI  to  restore  the  pontifical  throne 
to  Rome  from  Avignon.  She  used  all  her  efforts  to 
caaaa  Urban  VI  to  be  recogniaed  as  the  lawful  sno- 
oisaorofQtagory.  She disd AprU 29, 1880.  nnsll 
pid>lishcd  the  bull  for  her  canonization  June  20,  llfil, 
and  her  festival  i.s  oltservcd  on  April  80. — A.  butler, 
IJte$  o/Sittntt,  April  80:  Chavin,  Fm  ds  A. CMorfat 
(1M6);  Landon,  Arcte./)M:<NMar](^  a.  t. 

«.  Of  Bologna,  bora  afathla  p«MM  Sept  8, 14ia. 
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,  Iiil427a]w«DlindaiB0Qgtheiiaiiioreit.Fi«iete  at 
FAnn,  wbo  Mwa  afkar  adopted  tba  aerm  rale  of  St. 

Clare,  Afterwards  she  became  abbcB-s  of  a  new  con- 
vent of  the  order  in  Holo(;n:i.  She  isi  said  hy  Roman 
writers  to  have  hjid  the  gifi.t  of  prophecy  andmiradei! 
She  died  March  9, 1168,  on  which  day  aha  la  amimem- 
qrated.  A  apnriinisboAof  Int  Bsruatioat  waa  pab- 
liabed  at  BokigM  in  Uill.— Sad«^  Um$  «f  aamu, 
March  9. 

5.  Of  Genoa,  daa^itar  of  James  Fieschi,  viceroy  of 
Naplea,  waa  born  at  Genoa  In  1448,  and  at  about  six- 
teen was  married,  afcainst  bar  will,  to  a  gay  yoang 

profli^atf  named  .luliu.s  Adorna,  who  for  many  yenrs 
caused  her  tlie  greatest  aflliction.  IJeing  left  a  widow, 
die  devoted  kwaelf  to  the  care  of  the  aick  and  poor. 
She  died  Sept.  14, 1510,  leaving  a  few  works  of  devo- 
tion. — Butler,  Liret  of  Saints^  Sept.  14;  Vpham,  Life 
^Cttth.  A'lonut  (S.  Y.  Ix'yC,  \Imo). 

6.  or  Bicci,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1522.  In  1685 
dw  took  the  vafl  ameagflM  Dominican  nuns  at  Plato, 
in  Tuscany.  She  was  made  perpetual  prioress  at 
twentj-five,  on  account  of  her  sanctity  and  ascetic 
life.  The  Bollandista  say  thut  riiiliji  of  N'cri  was  al- 
hnrad  to  oooTone  with  her  in  a  viaion,  she  being  at 
^^0^^  oo^i^ptiH^         flifc  IKonB^^  1  d^h^k  ^^Ac^K  ^Psl^w 

•ad  wu  ouMMiMd  is  ITM^BaOw,  Um  sfSamU, 

Catiunfnaa.  AvBBomm,  or,  mora  property, 

etlot  PiJ.iti,  ■wix*  Ixirn  nt  Sionnn  in  1487.  Ho  studifd 
,  law,  and  afterwards  taugtit  tliat  science  in  several  Ital- 
ian nniversities ;  bvt  in  1521  he  entered  the  Domini- 
can  order  at  Florenwo,  and  in  1545  accompanied  the 
«aidliial  dd  Honto  to  the  Ooimca  of  Trent.  He  be- 
OMDO  afterwards  bbhop  of  Minori  in  1511'.  nnd  arch- 
hilliop  of  Consa  in  1551.  He  died  at  Hume  in  1553. 
Aa  a  theologian  he  stood  high  for  learning,  but  was 
modi  f^von  to  cootntvcngr,  and  did  not  apaio  aithor 
tbo  fttfaon  or  fb*  doffmaa  oiPMa  CIntreh  In  nla  atlacka. 

His  prin(  i]ial  works  arc  :  Commt'nturia  in  >-p'f.t--hi» 
PnuH  (Vciiice,  1  j51,  fol.):  —  Enarratumft  in  h'twiin 
(Rome,  1552,  fol.).  Some  of  his  writings  were  ptil>- 
Uahed  under  the  title  Opmada  (1642).— rieref,  Univrr. 
tai-  Leiaktm,  s.  v. ;  Dupin,  Eaet.  WnUr$,  16th  cent. ; 
Siceron,  Uimoirt$^  X.  xxxiv. 

Cathoart;  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  Nov.  1795,  near  Coleraine,  Ireland,  where 
ho  was  olaH!<icully  educated,  lli'  afterwards  entered 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  licensed  hy  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Rcnrta,  and  labored  within  its  bounds  fbr 
'  several  years.  On  coming  to  America  in  1790  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Presbj-tery  of  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1793  becjime  p;iHtitr  of  tlic  chnri-hcs  of  York  and 
Hopewell,  Pa.,  where  he  spent  nearly  fifty  years  of 
eminent  usefulness.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  Qonaiv 
al  Assembly  for  nearly  thirty  rears  in  <iurroi<sioi.  Ho 
pursued  hb  labors  with  unwearied  diliL:>  iKe,  and  died 
Oct.  IS,  1»49.  He  published  .1  S,rm<m  on  thf  Dratk 
ofUn.  Dr.  Dandton,  1812.— Sptague,  AmtaUf  iii,  550 1 
PnA^  QiMif.  Ao.  Oeti  IMO,  nt>  tL 


(Latin  cathedra;  Or.  atQiipa  —  from 
aard,dowii,andl3pa,niaat).  In  daaaical  ardusoiogy 
eollMv  noaaa  a  diw  wMh  •  iMdk,  1ml  irfd^ 

and  usually  used  hy  women.  CTsthedne  were  also  used 
by  teachers  of  gymnaistics  while  giving  instruction, 
and,  later,  by  all  public  teachers.  Following  this  usage 
oftlM  wocd,  tbo  tenn  baa  bean  appUed  to  tbo  chair  or 
office  of  prolbiion  la  mdvinlliM  0t  t^Sbm  U^i  achoda 
of  learning.  Tbo  EugUih  word  iMf  it  wod  in  tbe 
same  way. 

In  tbo  early  CbiMaa  (Anreh  tiie  term  oatfiadm 
waa  applied  to  the  aeato  biahopa  and  presbyters  occu- 
pied during  divine  service  in  such  rooms  aa  Christians 
were  pcnnittod  t<i  lussemble  in  V»efore  they  were  allow- 
ed to  build  churches.  In  many  of  the  crypts  in  the 
Oataeomba  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  are  seats  cut  in  the 
ndM^anppoaad'to have baan that oaod.  Latai^wbao 


chuidi  a^Ufioeft  Mwetad,  Um  catbadim  wera  placad 
in  the  middla  of  die  aemtdreabr  apda  at  the  eaatera 

or  rear  end  of  the  church,  and  occupied  liy  tin-  choir. 
In  Home  many  of  the  cathedra  were  taken  from  the 
public  baths,  and  were  thus  of  marble,  and  decotatad 
with  deaigaa  from  claasical  mythology.  Later,  thev 
were  daeoratad  wMi  symbolic  designs  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  the  head  of  a  lion,  represcntiii;;  tlie  force  and 
vigilance  of  a  good  bishop;  the  bead  of  a  dog,  rept^ 
senting  his  vigilance  and  fidelity ;  or  a  deva  etWWBejl 
with  a  nimbus  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  representing 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  waa  to  shod  light  into  bin  heart. 
The  Ciitlie<lriB  of  the  5th  and  Cth  centuries  were  often 
inUid  with  ivory  and  precious  stones,  after  tbe  a^la 
of  the  Alexandrian  moaaica.  Later,  they  ware  rkbl/ 
decorated  and  heavily  gilt.  Very  early  in  the  blstoiy 
of  the  Church  they  were  held  as  precious  mementoea 
of  fiivi  rite  Iibhops.  Tnulitionn,  unworthy  of  credit, 
are  atuched  to  the  reputed  chairs  of  St,  Peter  in  tbe 
Vatican  (Rome),  of  St.  Mark  in  Teaiea,  and  of  St  Panl 
in  Salonica.  In  the  Caulic  Church,  for  a  time,  the 
liishops  were  buried  seated  in  their  chairs,  which  were 
afterwards  tiken  up  and  preserved  with  great  re.spect. 
*  In  tbe  paintings  of  tbe  Catacomba,  in  aady  i"5fMi« 
and  adalataraa,  cathadna  an  oftsn  rapreaentod  with 

either  a  literal  or  figurative  meaning.  Thw.  in  the 
Cutiicomhs,  a  liishop  is  represented  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  a  woman  and  to  a  sheep,  thus  representing  tbe 
audience  and  tbe  flock ;  ia  aaotbar,  tbo  biabop  is  hold- 
ing up  tbo  Word ;  God  the  Father  ta  repreaented  on  a 
cathedra  receivinp  the  (xifts  of  Cain  and  AUel ;  tlie  Ke- 
dceroer  is  thus  se^ited,  receiving  the  crowns  of  gold 
from  the  seven  eldeia  [aaa  ArocALTPSF.];  Cfallat  la 
seated  oa  a  cathedra  aurounded  by  ei^t  martyrs. 
Two  dudra  In  two  nichea,  with  a  table  between  them 
hearing  the  open  Bible,  represent  a  council  (in  the  Bap- 
tistery of  KavennaX  I  n  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del- 
la  Uantonlla  (in  Latium)  Lt  a  work  bt  gOded  hraixe, 
repwaantfalg  tba  twelve  apostles  on  seats;  between 
them  ia  a  cathedra  supporting  the  open  Bible,  a.«  tbe 
source  of  all  authority;  ulxive  is  a  lamb,  l>earing  a 
cross  with  a  lianner,  having  the  inscription  "i^  stint 
ottnim  et  odU  onwiw— "  J  am  the  gaU  amd  tke/M  of^ 
tketp;"  a  chalcedony  in  Cortena  Ik(«  a  l  athedra  with 
'IX^CcntOQ  it.— Bin^iam,C/ri^.  £ccks.  bk.  viii,  ch. 
§10. 

Cathedral  [see  CAmittA].  (1.)  The  church 
editice  containing  the  cathedra  or  bishop's  chair,  i.  e. 
the  Msbop'a  church  in  a  diocese,  usually  tbe  largitit 
and  moat  magniflrant  obnch  in  a  diocese.  Tbe  mod- 
era  vae  of  Cba  tana  cathedral,  as  designating  the 
church  in  which  the  l)ishop  has  his  throne,  is  confined 
to  the  Western  Chureh,  and  is  posterior  to  the  tenth 
oentoiy.  In  tbe  East  such  churchea  are  callad  tba 
great  chorcb,  tba  apiaoapal  chmdik  or  afaapty  Hw 
chureh. 

(2.^  C.iTHKDnAL  (a<yective)— (a)  pertamingto  a  ca- 
thedral, as  "  cathedral  service (6)  official  or  aatboii- 
lallm.  aa  1hfi"tallmdiri  ilalaimliiallou  af  aa  aiUUtL 

Catholic  (ta^oXucoc  [nrrd  and  SXoc],  jfentrt^ 
iHMwvaO,  a  title  givan  to  tba  Cbiiatlaa  ChoKb  on 
aooooat  oTHa  bdag  not  oooflnad  (Hke  tbe  Jewish)  to 

<»ne  people,  hut  emhracing  members  out  of  everv  na. 
tion.  "As  '/Af  Church'  is  (in  one  of  its  senses)  em- 
ployed to  signify  all  Chrladaaa,  who  are  *  members 
one  of  another,'  and  wbo  conpoae  the  body  of  which 
Christ  la  tiM  bead,  so  the  title  'catholic,'  or  'univer- 
sal' is  a  necessary  indication  of  the  use  of  the  word 
'church'  in  tlaat  sense.  The  Catholic  Cbnrch  com- 
inaliaada  fha  entire  i)ody  of  true  CbriitiBBat  bat  U  la 
no  one  oommunit^^n  earth — it  has  no  one  risible 
roler  or  governor.  Any  individual  church  may  be  in- 
cluded in  it,  liut  cannot  with  propila^  ba  oldled  tba 
Catholic  Church"  ^en,  s.  v.). 
1.  In  Iha  pOmmn  Cborcb,  tim  tUa  *<flnMc** 
into  aaa  at  aa  early  period  to  diatiogniah  tba 
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OnrigtUn  Cbarcb  from  the  Jewish,  which  was  nation- 
•1,  wfaile  Um  CbritdAB  body  waa  to  inelnde  all  nuuw 
Idnd.   At  m  later  pariod  H  traa  naad  to  diatfatgnbh 

tho<c  who  ulopt«d  the  !u>-t;ille<l  "  heresies,"  within  the 
Christian  Church,  from  tho  body  of  believers  who  held 
the  true  faith,  and  to  whom  alone,  and  to  whose  l>e- 
liaf,  the  tans  catholic"  \ra»  applied.  The  aarliait 
«Mi  of  tbe  word  (e.  g.  Polycarp  [  t  166],  in  an  epiatle 
preserved  in  Eusebius,  //.  A',  iv,  1">;  (  li  mens  Alex 
[+  220],  Stromata,  vii)  are  in  the  hense  of  the  (^neral 
diffo-'ion  of  the  Church.  It  is  nsed  in  the  A|H>«tles' 
Creed  (third  oeotnyX  and  aAar  tlw  •doptkm  of  (bo  Ki* 
cene  Creed  it  became  a  common  tide  of  tiw  Cbnreh 
(see  Pearson,  Oh  the  Crted,  art.  ix,  note  c).  Chilling- 
wortb  iaterpreta  tbe  "Holv  Catholic  Church"  in  the 
Cned  to  OMMl  **tilO  figbt'that  the  Church  of  Christ, 
or  ntiier,  to  speak  proper!  j,  the  Goepel  of  Christ,  hath 
to  be  nniversally  t>elieved.  And  therefore  tlte  article 
ma\  t>i'  true,  thuiii^h  tlicrc  were  no  Christian  Church 
in  tbe  world  '  (ChilUngworth,  (I'ori^  fol.  p.  196).  Pa- 
cfauiiw  (A.D.  87S),  in  anawer  to  Scmproalaa  the  Nova- 
ti.in,  who  demiinded  of  him  why  Christians  called 
tlit-in-ielvcs  Catholics,  replied,  "Chrintian  U  my  name, 
ainl  Ciitholic  my  surname;  the  one  is  my  titlp,  the 
otlier  my  character  or  marlt  of  diatiactioa"  (cited  by 
BbizluuD).  Clarto  (Strmem  [toL  fr,  •d.lTW]  on  lb 
^jlh'fHc  ChurrJi)  gives  the  following  meanings  of  the 
word :  "The jirtt  and  lar^jest  sense  of  the  tt-rm  Catho- 
lic Cflurch  is  that  whirh  appears  to  l>e  the  most  obvi- 
ous wid  literal  meanipg  of  ttie  worda  iotbe  text  (Heb. 
xli,  *  The  goMfil  ■neraU J  and  duneh  of  the  (lmt> 
born  which  arc  written  in  hoiivon :'  that  the  >vhi>li> 
number  of  tho'«e  who  shall  tinally  attain  untu  salva- 
tion. SeronrU^,  Tbe  Catholic  or  Universal  Church  sig- 
nUea,  in  tba  next  plaee,  and  indeed  mofe  frequently, 
fho  Ckriatfaa  Cbvreh  only— tiio  ClubtiBn  Chareh,  aa 
dirt5n'.rni«h.-(l  from  that  of  the  Jews  and  patriarchs  of 
old;  the  Church  of  Christ  spread  universally  from  our 
Saviour's  days  over  all  tbe  world,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  JowiehChnrcli,  which  was  partknlar^  oonftned 
l»  om  nation  or  people.  ThtrtUg,  The  Gatiioue  Cbnreh 
lilinifie.i  ycTv  fre(jiicntly.  in  a  still  more  particular  and 
■•atnine<l  sense,  that  part  of  the  Universal  (Jhurch  of 
Cbriat  wliich  in  the  present  age  is  now  living  upon 
tnth,  aa  4M^gaifbed  fkom  thoae  whkb  have  been 
Mbio  aai  Aatl  eome  after.  fVNtrdl^  tmi  tattfy,  The 
term  Catholic  Church  figniflcs.  in  th«'  l;i!<t  place,  and 
umf^t  frequently  of  all,  that  part  of  the  Universal 
Church  of  Cbriat  whidi  In  the  present  generation  is 
▼iaiblo  opoB  earth,  in  an  outward  profeauon  of  the  be- 
fief  of  the  goapela,  and  in  a  visible  external  commn- 
nv>n  i)f  the  Word  and  sacramont>^."  IVMr^nn  i /v^n- 
aifKM  of  the  ApottU*'  Creed,  art.  ix)  explains  tlw  cath- 
oUdty  of  the  Chorch  aa  oonslating,  goMamUy,  ta  '*anU 
Trraality,  as  embracing  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  to  be 
disseminated  throagh  all  nations,  as  comprehending  all 
a;r''=,  a,*  containing  all  npceif  :iry  and  saving  truths,  as 
obliging  all  men  to  all  liiada  of  obedience,  aa  curing 
an  dissnsea,  and  planting  all  gneaa  ia  the  eonle  of 
caen." 

2.  The  Roman  Church  arrogantly  claims  the  name 
Catliolic  us  exclusively  her  own,  and  deeignatea  all 
who  do  not  belong  to  ber  oommnnion  as  horetica  and 
aehismatka.  TkletiadonoafthtathaChardiofllome 
to  make  this  claim  of  the  title  "Catholic;"  It  is  still 
worse  for  I*rtitcetants  to  concede  it.  The  result  of  this 
concession,  in  most  Protestant  conntries,  is  that  com- 
mon people  hava  raally  no  ooooaption  of  the  true  use 
oftbavonlOilbdlie.  Thoworfls "Papist,"  "Papal," 
"  R"mani<t,"  are  all  properly  nftplirahlc  to  the  Church 
of  it'>me.  and  imply  no  ofTcn.tive  meaning,  as  they  arc 
all  legitimately  derived.  At  all  events,  the  wonl 
*<  Roman"  should  alwi^  be  pteflxed  to  "  Cstholie," 
If  die  latter  tern  be  nsed  as  part  of  the  title  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  "There  is  a  str.inge  cncliantment 
in  words,  which,  being  (altlioagb  with  no  great  color 
<f  fwwoQ)  ai— aa,  a»  mat  an  the  " 


padaify  of  dw  maker  aait.  Of  these  power  doth  otw 
amgato  to  itaalf  aneh  aa  ana  moat  opemtivo,  by  thdr 
fbroe  aostshifaig  aad  extending  Itself.  So  dlvars  pravw 

alent  factions  did  a."<sume  to  themselves  the  name  of 
Catholic,  and  the  Roman  Church  particularly  hath 
appropriated  that  word  to  itself,  even  so  as  to  commit 
a  boll,  implying  Rome  and  the  oniTerse  to  bt  the  soma 
place  i  nod  tbe  perpetual  eaatlaf  of  tills  term  bath 
been  one  nf  the  nuwt  effectiud  ehams  to  we.-ik  [)«oplc. 
'  I  am  a  Catholic,  that  is,  a  universal ;  therefore  uU  I 
hold  is  true:'  thb  b  their  great  argument"  (ISarrow, 
Om  4s  /Vps's  Snrtma^t  ^f>^  N.  Y.  ad.  Ui,  801> 
The  Chvrab  of  whidi  Bomo  was  so  long  flw  centra  b 
not  Ctttholic.  but  Latin;  just  as  tlic  (^luinh  of  which' 
Constantinople  was  the  centre  is  not  Catholic,  bnt 
Greek.  "There  is,  indeed,  a  Catholic  or  Universal 
Cbarcb,  and  tlierefore  a  oniveraal  Christianity.  Bat 
to  aasert  that  tlie  anity  implied  in  the  conjunction  of 
these  terms  is,  and  must  be,  a  risible  unity,  is,  in  a 
word,  to  give  the  lie  to  ail  Church  histor}-,  \x>t\\  Greek 
and  Latin,  from  n  date  almost  immediately  sequent  on 
tbe  apostolic  age.  And  neither  Greek,  nor  Latin,  nor 
Teutonic  Christianity,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can 
lie  Ciithflic  Chri>tiaiiit  \ ,  any  more  than  a  part  of  any- 
thing can  be  equal  to  tbe  whole"  {lAmd.  Qfuuierljf  Be- 
oim,  April,  1855,  p.  150). 

Bishop  Rilson,  in  his  True  Difftrmr^  hflirrm  Chri»- 
Am  Suhjrctim  and  Unckriitian  ReheUiun{l5>*i>\  sums  up 
the  reasons  for  denying  catholicity  as  n  note  of  fiie  Ro- 
man Chorch  as  follows  (in  dialogoa  form) : ' '  PkHoMier 
(Romasbt):  Whstonapolntofoiirrellglonbnoteadi- 
ulii>?  TheojyhUm  (.Anglican' :  \(»  one  jv>int  of  that 
>vhich  this  realm  hath  refused  is  truly  catholic.  Your 
having  and  adoring  of  images  in  tbe  church ;  your 
public  service  in  a  tongue  not  mideistood  of  the  paa> 
pie ;  your  gating  on  the  priest  Wbfle  ha  abne  oaSett 
and  drinketh  at  the  l^ord's  tahle ;  your  barring  the 
people  from  the  Lord's  cup;  your  sacrificing  the  Son 
of  God  to  his  Father  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  your 
adoring  tha  abmanta  of  bread  and  wine  with  Divine 
honor  instead  of  Christ ;  yoar  sevm  sacrsments ;  your 
shrift ;  your  releasing  souls  out  of  pnrgatorA-  by  pray- 
ers and  pardons ;  your  compelling  priests  to  liv^e  sin- 
gle ;  Tour  meritorious  vowing  and  performing  pOgriaw 
ages ;  yoor  inTOGatioa  of  saints  departed ;  your  ruba 
of  perfeetien  ftr  monks  and  friars ;  yoor  relying  on 
the  J'o[x^  as  head  of  the  Church,  and  vlcar-gener;il  unto 
Christ — these,  with  inlinito  other  superstitions  in  ac- 
tion and  errors  in  doctrlaa,  wo  dsny  to  have  any 
foundation  in  the  Scriptures,  or  confirmation  in  tJM 
general  consent  or  use  of  the  Catholic  Chnrcb." 

In  firt.  for  Protestants  U)  concede  to  Homsnists  the, 
title  "  Catliolics"  is  equivalent  to  acknowledging  them- 
selves hawdes.  **TU»  eanosasion  nay  be  hambaa 
and  Innocent  enough  as  far  as  Prote-^tmit'^  are  eonceni- 
ed, but  it  is  most  pernicious  to  those  to  whom  the  title 
is  conceded.  Men  at  all  times  have  an  inclination  to 
trust  in  names  and  privileiges,  and  nothing  has  proved, 
or  will  prove,  a  grester  ebstaeb  to  pntgresa  hi  Clnb> 

tian  truth  than  this  feeling  of  bslllg  possessed  of  ex- 
clusive pri\  ikv'es — of  iK'ing  exclnstvely  Catholics,  i.  e. 
mcmliers  of  the  Cotholic  Church — of  that  holy  commo- 
nlQr  that  must  secure  a  special  share  of  divine  fbvor 
to  every  member  of  It.*— Bingham,  Orig.  bk.  1, 
ch.  i,  §  7;  Snicer.  Thetaunu  Ecckt.  s.  v.  Ka9o\iK6ci 
IMen,  Churchnum't  Dictionnry,  s.  v. ;  Elliott,  Dflinea^ 
tiont  of  Itomrmum,  bk.  iii,  ch.  ii,  §  vii ;  BeUarmine'i 
NaUt  of  Ae  CAiiral  co^fmd  (Loud.  1687.  4tOi  pp.  29- 
84);  Lttton,  T%e  Cbtrel  o/  CMi;  bk.  11,  pt.  11,  Intr». 
dnction;  Palmer.  On  rA<  r;(»«nei,p|.i,dl.Xl,}8.  8ae 
Roman  Catholic  Chlkch. 

CATHOLIC,  title  of  a  prelate.    See  CATHOLicoa. 

CatJiolio  Apoatolio  Chnrch,  die  name  of  a 

l>ody  of  Chris tiani;  whu  h  hxs  had  a  sejiarate  or;:.nni7,n- 
tion  for  somewhat  more  Uian  tliirty  years.  The  fol- 
bwiag  ailida  b  ftm  «  Mnbar  «f  tha  boil^. 
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1.  JKifory.— TowBTdrtlM  end  of  fbe  lint  qniirter  of  | 

this  century  there  iK-gan  to  be  an  increaseil  ^jiirit  of  ] 
prayer  iu  Gr«at  Kritain  for  the  outyjouriii);  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  promoting  which  the  htl>ora  of  the  Rev.  I. 
Haldane  Stewart  (of  tin  Chiucb  of  England)  were  most 
helpful.  About  tn«  tame  time  the  Ber.  Edward  Irving 
(q.  V.)  was  called  up  from  Glu.sp5w  to  Lotulun,  where 
for  a  number  of  years  he  preached  with  great  power 
and  eilbct  on  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  Chrittt,  his 
true  humanity,  and  hia  work  as  the  baptizer  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  respect  to  the  last,  he  ttiught  that  the 
Chun^h  is  now,  and  at  all  tiiii>  s.  eiuitli  il  to  tli«  f>pir- 
itual  endowmenta  of  the  primitive  age,  because  "the 
gifts  and  calUogi  of  God  are  without  repentance but 
he  had  no  clear  conviction  tliattbey  would  be  restored, 
nor  did  he  urge  his  flock  to  pray  for  their  restoration. 
The  missioniin,'  enii>loyed  I'V  bis  Churtli  t<>  preach  to 
tbe  poor  of  the  city,  Uio  Bev.  A.  J.  Soutt,  liad  much 
ttnagut  ftlft  Chat  iiof  would  he  reeovend  tfwa  Mr. 
Irving  himself,  and.  when  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in 
the  west  of  S<otlanJ  in  '28  or  "2D,  ho  labored  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  permanency  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Among  them  was  Miia  Maiy  Campbell,  sis- 
ter Teabelk  Campbell,  whoee  Mtmum  were  widely 
dvenlated  more  tlian  thirty  year^  n).'(i,  then  living  at 
Fcmlcarry.  Throujjh  the  careful  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  she  became  convinced  that  the  promise  of 
tbe  Comforter  waa  fitr  aUgeomations,  and  slie  was  led 
to  pray,  in  concert  wlA  aome  friends,  that  God  would 
again  m  uiifest  himself  na  of  old  in  the  jiifts  of  his 
SpiriL  In  March,  1H30,  when  engaged  in  jirayer  with 
her  fHeadi,  the  iwwcr  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost  came  might- 
ily upon  ber,  and  she  was  made  to  ^Msk  in  tongues 
and  prophesyings.  Very  soon  afterwarda,  the  same 
spiritual  pheiioiiiena  appeared  in  a  family  by  the  name 
of  Macdonald,  living  at  Port  Glasgow,  who,  like  Mi»s 
Campbell,  were  Preobj'tcrians,  and  dlstinguubed  as 
wdl  for  purity  of  life  as  for  zeal  and  devotion.  One 
of  the  sisten,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  was  restored 
instjintaneously  to  1h  ilth  through  the  faith  of  her 
brother,  by  -whose  instrumentality  Blary  Campbell  was 
also  raised  up  from  what  aeamed  to  be  the  very  brink 
of  death.  These  occurrences  naturally  excited  much 
attention  not  only  in  the  immediate  neighliorhood.bat 
tlir<>ii;;hout  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  suniint t  of  that 
year  several  persons — almost  all  of  them  members  of 
the  Chnrdi  of  England  .  went  down  from  Loadai  and 
spent  some  weeks  at  Port  Glasgow,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  tbe  true  character  of  these  spiritual  utter- 
ances. Being  convinced  by  what  they  saw  and  heard 
that  they  were  tbe  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  met 
together  after  tiieir  retom,  wKh  odien  or  like  fritb,  to 
pray  that  God  would  {K>ur  out  his  Spirit  upon  his 
whole  Church.  Tlicso  meetings,  which  were  held 
weekly  at  private  bouses,  were  continiie<l  tliroughout 
the  winter,  and  it  was  not  until  April  of  the  following 
year  (1881)  that  any  tpirltaa]  ma^ftilatfam  appeared. 
Tlieii  the  mfiulh  of  a  piiiut  Imly  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  |>astor.kl  care  of  the  Kev.  ltapth»t  Noel, 
was  opened  in  power,  and  she  too  spake  in  tongues  and 
pnqilieqrivgk  In  tlie  oourM  of  that  year  other  per- 
■ons,  both  men  and  women,  lecelTed  like  spiritual 
gifts.  Some  of  tiiom  were  nienil  i-rs  of  tlic  F.^t.iMish- 
od  Church,  and  others  were  Pre.-^by  terians  and  Disbent- 
ers;  but  it  was  chiefly  in  tbe  congregation  of  Mr.  Ir- 
ving (and  that  after  kHig  and  earelkil  examination)  that 
Uherty  waa  glren  to  speak  fn  8]drifaial  power.  This, 
together  with  his  prominence  in  the  .  vi  ?  of  the  world, 
led  to  the  connecting  of  his  name  with  the  work,  al- 
though he  and  all  who  were  of  the  aanw frith  with  liim 
never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  nam*  of  Irviqgites 
as  a  designation  of  the  body. 

These  utterances,  .nci  oTnj  nnicil  liy  many  nnd  !*trik- 
ing  cases  of  healiog,  continued  in  great  |Kiwcr  and  fre- 
qneney  until  the  end  of  the  year  18C2,  when  a  new 
I  was  given  to  the  work  by  the  restoring  of  the  of- 
of  apoatle.   This  was  dtme,  not  by  popular  eleo> 


tlon,  nor  by  aHy  act  of  man,  but  by  the  voice  of  flie 
Holy  (;bost  speaking  tlirnu^li  prophet",  and  thus  ex- 
prebsing  tbe  mind  and  will  of  God,  that  one  who  had 
i)een  a  godly  member  of  the  Church  of  Euf^and,  and 
had  stood  as  a  fSaithful  witness  to  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  should  serve  him  in  this  highest  ministrA-.  Oth- 
ers were  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  called  to  tbe 
same  office,  untU,  in  tbe  year  1886,  the  full  number 
was  completed.  Mr.  Irring  waa  not  ooe  of  them,  nor, 
with  a  single  exception,  any  of  his  original  rf.tij;rega» 
tion ;  three  of  them  were  clergymen,  three  wi  re  niem> 
Ix  rs  of  tlie  bar,  two  of  them  had  lieen  members  of  Paiw 
liament,  and  all  were  men  of  high  religiooa  character. 
At  this  time  there  existed  a  eoniidenble  number  of 

congregations  ^^lli<  h  had  lieen  p^ithered  by  the  preach- 
ing of  evunKehbt.-,  uml  org.inued  by  the  a|>06tles  pre- 
viously called.  When  tbe  numlier  had  been  filled 
up,  they  were  Bolemn\|r  separated  to  their  work  with 
prayer  and  beocAethm  Is  an  assembly  of  the  ehnr^ 

ci.  an  was  done  in  Antioi  h  in  the  cafe  of  narnal-as  and 
.Sjiul.  Tliey  were  tlicn  bidden,  in  tlie  word  of  proph- 
ecy, to  go  to  a  secluded  village  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land—Albury,  the  reeidenoe  of  Ur.  Heniy  Drunmond 
—and  there  read  flie  Scriptures  together  In  tbe  pres- 
ence of  the  prophets,  that  light  might  be  throw  n  ufw.n 
them  by  the  word  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  were  also 
directed  to  prepare  a  testimony  of  what  God  was 
ing,  and  to  present  it  to  tbe  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  Iralaiid,  which  was  done  in  Jan.'I8<:6. 
\  larger  testimony  was  presented  in  l8;58  to  the  Pofie, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  the  French, 
as  the  representative.''  of  the  great  iirindples  of  gov* 
emment  existing  in  Ciu-istendom — priestly  rule,  abs<^ 
lutism,  and  popular  election — and  afterwards  to  others 
of  tbe  chief  rulers  in  church  and  state  throughout  Eu- 
rope. In  these  testimonies  (especially  in  the  latter) 
the  sins  of  Christendom  in  depaiting  from  the  ways  of 
God  were  pointed  out,  his  approaching  judgments  pro- 
claimed, and  the  coming  of  tbe  Lord  (for  which  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  wa.^  the  preparation)  held  up 
as  the  only  hope  of  deliverance  to  the  ain-burdened 
and  weary  creation. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  work  made  little  jirof^ss 
outside  of  the  British  Ihlcs,  but  tlie  revolutionari'  nuive- 
mcnt  in  Europe  in  1M8  drew  to  it  the  attention  of 
many  in  Germany,  and  churches  were  soon  oi^^ised 
in  Berlfai  and  other  oitlM  and  towna.   It  has  gradual- 


ly extended  itself  into  Swttterland,  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Austria,  and  also  into  North 
.Vmerica,  and  lielieverB  are  to  be  found  in  cOBBtlist 
where  there  is  as  yet  no  liberty  of  worship. 

II.  Orgamhulim  mi  Afuy.— This  body  «i  CM^ 
tians.  who  take  the  name  of  the  Tatholic  A|iost«dic 
Cliurch,  as  being  the  proj»cr  designatiim  of  all  the  bap- 
tized, and  not  as  exclusively  their  own,  look  upon  the 
spiritual  work  which  haa  been  briefly  deacribod,  as  * 
divine  movement  fn  the  one  Church  to  restore  to  It  tta 
oriirin.d  structure  and  endowments,  in  prepar;itii  n  fur 
the  now  rapidly  approaching  advent  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  They  believe  it  to  lie,  not  the  founding  of  • 
new  sect,  much  less  tbe  setting  op  of  •  new  dispensa- 
tion, bat  a  work  of  healing  and  rscoyery  In  the  one 
body  of  Chri.<:t,  which  has  hud  a  continuous  and  bistorw 
ic  existence  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  this  hour. 
They  recogrise,  therefore,  the  vhob  Christian  Churdi 
as  brethnn,  aeoording  to  the  measure  of  truth  in  doe- 
trine  and  ordlnpees  which  it  has  retained  in  its  sev- 
eral ilivi.xions.  They  believe  that,  in  tlie  purjmse  of 
God  and  in  its  own  nature,  it  is  one  bo<ly ;  and  that 
intercotamiunicn  betwon  tiw  parts  is  th«  true  law  of 
its  being,  and  the  necessary  condition  of  it<>  healthful 
growth  :  intercommunion,  not  as  between  distinct  and 
iiidefH'iiileiit  nations,  hut  as  lietween  tlie  difTerent  p<ir- 
tioiu  of  one  and  the  same  nation,  having  one  central 
authority,  and  subject  to  common  laws.  Tbe  eealnl 
authority  which  God  gave  to  tbe  Church  in  the  begin- 
ning they  believed  him  to  have  now  restored,  not  for 
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flvpsmdluf  of  tt#  MdillnK  ntadrtriM^  list  ftp  tiM 

convpvin;;  of  jjrace  and  strenpth  more  abundantly  to 
all  who  will  receive  it.  The  apostolic  ofUi-e  brlon);c> 
to  ao  MCt,  bat  is  for  the  whole  Charch  ;  and  thoM  -who 
an  gathered  under  it  art  not  a  aaet,  bat  a  part  of  Um 
OMbody  brought  iatothdrfiglitMlatlaDB  totiioH«id 
an''  t.,  ,'nc  another. 

in  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church,  ita  chief  peculiarity  lies  in  the  fourfold 
miaMxy  of  aiMiUo,  pnvlMti  o^aogeliiti  aad  |iMU)r»  at 
daaeribod  hf  St  Pkol  In  Um  4th  of  Oo  ^>b«rfnit. 

Apostles  ari^  rulfrx  in  the  Church  universal. by  whom 
tbe  Lord  in  hi.^  ulHtcnce  exercises  his  functions  of  au- 
thority ;  prophets  are  the  special  organs  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  whom  light  is  imparted  fa§  the  guidance  of 
apostles  in  their  work ;  evangelists  carry  Ibrtb  the 
Gcpfl ;  and  pastors  feed  and  care  for  the  tiocks.  The 
same  fourfold  distinction  is  brought  out  in  tbe  particu- 
lar chorches,  in  each  of  which,  where  circumstances 
allow  of  its  bising  folly  organixed,  there  is  an  aogol  or 
chief  pastor,  representing  to  his  own  flock  tbe  Angel 
of  the  Cuv.-iiaiit  in  th'>  heaven.*,  who  h;ifi  under  liim 
a  body  of  elders  in  whom  there  should  be  seen  the 
•HBO  IborfctdneM  of  nfailatry  as  in  tbe  Choreh  ani> 
Toraal  under  Christ — some  helping  him  in  tbe  work  of 
mle,  others  exercising  tbe  prophetic  gift,  and  others 
still  ai  ting  as  evangelists  anJ  piUHtnrM  witliin  the  limits 
of  the  angel's  cbaige.  This  variety  of  functions  in 
ttn  wtlwSiltty  1u  In  aooofdanoa  wUh  a  fcarfoU  dhiUne- 
tion  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  characters  of  men, 
to  which  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  nhnpe  themselves 
— some  having  the  power  of  rule,  others  the  iniagina- 
tivo  Ihealtjr,  while  in  othort  the  adaptive  undorrtand- 
iDg  or  <h«  afhettona  ai«  taapoethrely  predominant. 

In  everv*  chiirrh,  in  afldifion  to  the  angel  and  eld- 
ers, there  is  a  botly  of  lipacuns,  who  are  chosen  l)y  the 
people  as  being  their  representatives,  and  ordained  by 
tho angel;  wbooeofficoitisloaMiatiathepabUc mtt- 
Imi^  especially  Am  edabnilon  of  fho  Soehariat;  to 
distribute  the  alms  of  tho  church  to  thi>  jxxir,  and  to 
be  the  counsellors  of  the  people  in  worldly  nutters. 
ThM«  are  also  nnder-deacons  and  deaconesses,  as  the 
nacnwMni  of  tbe  ccogr^grtkn  maj  wqaho.  Allmin- 
fataw  oxOTpC  Ihow  fai  tho  Aaeoml  ofloe  ar«.  eaDed  by 
the  voice  r  f  prophocy.  and  onlained  hy  thvi  hands  of 
apostles.  The  a[H>stU^s  themselves  are  not  ordained, 
there  being  none  higher  than  thmilTW  tO  OOnlnr  on 


thnilgr  and  flmoo. 
ffT.  IXaofriiie*.— Thoy  reeehr*  tho  Serlptam  of  the 

Old  and  New  Testaments  (rejecting  the  Ajx^cryphii)  as 
the  plenarily  ins[>ired  and  authoritative  revelation  of 
God's  will,  and  «und«idofdoctrinefbran  gMMiationa. 
And  tfaaj  baUL  tha  eonnm  ftJth  of  ChrlitMidoai,  at 
aaiJUiMod  In  tho  thno  grant  ewaiihtat  deMrvfng  the 
naniv  nf  Catholic — the  Apostliis\  tha  Hict-nc,  ami  the 
AUumaAian.  They  make  use  of  no  other  cree<U,  and 
Umoo  are  used  constantly  in  the  pnblic  services  ns  a 
part  of  worship— the  Apostles'  being  recited  before  God 
every  day  in  tbe  morning  and  evening  services,  the 
Xicene  every  Sunfiiy  in  tho  cm  li;iri«tio  oiru-i-.  and  the 
Athanaaian  on  tbe  principal  feasts  of  tbe  year.  But 
they  1^  aipoebl  prooiinence'to  tha  giaat  doditoa  af 
the  Incarnation,  with  ita  corollaries  of  tbo  death  and 
resmrection  of  the  Lord,  and  the  descant  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  teaching  that  the  only  and  etemnlly-licgottcti 
Son  of  God  took  fitllen  hamanity  bj  being  bom  of  the 
Tbgln,  ftilfilled  hi  It  aa  nan  tho  poribet  rl^iloonBMn 
of  God,  and  jrielded  it  to  the  death  of  the  cross  as  a 
spotless  and  sufficient  offering  for  the  sins  of  tho  whole 
world;  wherp  upon  tbe  Father  gave  him  his  reward  by 
laWng  him  firon  the  daad  in  tha  inoomptihla  body, 
and  azolthvl^  ^  thahmnan  natna  tohb  own  right 

hand.  He  was  tha«  con.«titn(od  the  TIe;id  of  thn  Chnrrh. 
and  his  next  step  was  to  form  the  IkhIv  by  sending  the 
Holj  Ghost  to  make  men  one  with  himself  in  all  the 
ipfetaol  frniti  and  nnitta  of  hia  rietoty.   Tha  thiao 


IL-L 


wot  tnn  ana  ora^  jDapoMn^  wunu  u  wor  auufvyum  nw 

new  or  resurrection  life  to  all  who  believe  in  him,  and 
to  their  children,  and  which  is  counted  valid  whether 
administered  by  sprinkling,  pouring,  or  immersing; 
the  Lord'*  Sapper,  in  which  b>«od  and  wino  are  mada 
In  oonaoerattoa,  by  tho  operation  of  tha  Holy  Spirit,  to 
be  the  ■'ijiritual  mystery  of  the  Ixxly  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  are  partaken  of  fur  the  nourishing  and 
strengthening  of.  bis  fiuthful  members ;  and  the  rite 
of  coaftrntation  «r  OHlfaig,  in  which,  by  tho  laying  on 
of  the  handi  of  apootleo,  tha  Holy  Ghoat  b  ghran  hr 
cnrinwing  with  heavenly  gifts  and  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come  ttmse  who  have  reached  adult  ag«  and 
are  walking  in  holiness  of  life.  In  respect  to  the  Eu- 
chariat,  they  r^jeot  the  Bonutn  Catholic  doctrine  of 
tiaaealiotantiatliNi  on  tho  one  hand,  and  that  of  Zwiiw 

gle  on  the  other,  holding  that  tho  elements  fif  bread 
and  wine  are  unchanged  in  their  physical  properties 
and  essence  by  consecration,  while  they  are  made,  by 
tbe  operation  of  the  Holy  Ohoet,  to  be,  aplrhaaUy  ond 
not  carnally,  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord. 

To  gather  the  Church  as  the  election  of  God  out  of 
all  the  nations  of  Um  earth,  they  believe  to  be  the  great 
work  of  this  dispeaaotion,  at  the  completion  of  which 
the  Lord  will  return  and  take  his  Bride  to  himself  by 
raising  the  dead  and  changing  the  living  saints,  and 
will  then  proceed  to  set  up  his  kingdom  in  the  ejirth. 
First  of  ail,  be  will  deliver  tbe  Jews— both  the  two 
trlbaa  ivhkh  ava  known  and  the  ten  wMeh  ore  loat— 
from  their  dispersion  and  exile,  and  reeonalltate  them 
OA  the  metropolittn  nation  in  the  land  which  God 
gave  to  their  fathers ;  and  then,  by  their  instrumen- 
tality, he  will  extend  hia  aalvathm  to  all  tho  CunUiea  of 
mankind.  This  millennial  dispensation  will  eontfane 

through  the  thousand  years  spoken  of  by  St.Jahn,afe 
the  expiration  of  which  there  will  Iw  an  apoetosy 
among  tbe  nations  outside  "  tbe  camp  of  tbe  saints  and 
the  beh»Ted  du,"  L  e.  thoee  whoae  atandtaig ia  distinct 
both  from  tile  Chordi  and  this  foetorad  natkm  of  Israel, 

throucli  the  instigation  of  Satan,  tlien  for  the  last 
time  loo«ed  from  his  prison^ouse,  after  which  the  final 
judgment,  wMi  Uo  atmMl  leMlNiMoM  of  good  and 
evil,wUlenraa. 
Tlie  Eaeharfat  la  made  Hbm  centre  of  wweMpi,  ao  ha- 

intt  till-  i-oinmetnoratinn  of  the  fienth  of  Chri«f,  which 
opened  tho  way  of  entrance  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
where  he  now,  as  our  great  High-prie.Ht.  fulfils  tho  work 
of  intcrceseion.  In  this  work  bis  Church  ia  called  to 
take  part,  whteh  bIm  does  In  the  highest  aenee  wboB 
she  shows  forth  his  death  in  this  holy  sacrament,  by 
presenting  onto  God  in  the  consecrated  elements  the 
memorial  of  hb  sacriflce,  and  thereupon  offering  pray> 
era  and  intercessions  for  all  men.  It  is  not  tho  expi- 
atory sacriflce  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross  which  the  Charch 
thus  renew!<  and  continues  in  tlie  Knehari.st  (as  the 
lioman  Catholics  teach),  for  he  died  once  for  ail  to 
make  atonement  for  sin,  and  there  can  he  no  rapad- 
tion  of  his  death ;  but  it  is  his  present  intercessory 
work  in  heaven.  The  Eucharist  is  celebrated  on  the 
forenoon  of  every  Lord's  day,  and  on  other  solemn  and 
special  occaafama.   The  tithes  and  o^rings  of  tha 


ly  dedicated  to  God  in  prayer.  There  are  also  morn- 
ing and  evening  services  for  worship  on  every  day  of 
the  year,  at  'i  A/M.  and  :>  I'/M.,  consisting  of  confes- 
sion of  sin  with  absolation,  tbe  reading  of  tlie  Holy 
Scriptaraa,  tha  recMng  of  tbe  Creed,  tha  atagfaag  of  a 
Psalm,  and  prayers  In  the  fourfold  form  of  supplica- 
tions, prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks, 
which  are  offered  by  the  priests  in  order  according  to 
thefar  ranoctiTe  miniatiiaa,  all  being  gathered  ap  and 
preaented  to  God  fai  the  name  of  Jeana  Chrlat,  ttM 

(TTpat  Tliph-priest  and  Mediator,  by  the  angel  of  tho 
Church.  In  the  principal  congregations  there  arc 
shorter  services  eveiyimttoon  and  aitemoon  at  nine 
and  at  three.  Than  an  alao  meatinga  Iter  extern- 
poffonoooa  prayer,  thit  oil  whom  tho  fl^lrft  anvao  to 
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pnj  mny  have  liberty  to  expretts  their  desires  unto 
Gm,  nA  tar  tha  mbotIw  of  spiritiul  gifti,  in  which 
vmj  one— avail  ynm&a  and  children-- aiaj  yield 
tbenuwlvei  to  speak  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoet 

Sermons  are  preachefl  on  Sumlays  unil  iit  appninted 
times  during  the  we«k.  A  ritual  is  u.-t- d,  con.struct«d 
on  the  principle  of  gathering  in  one  all  that  is  most 
valuable  in  the  worship  of  tba  whole  Chnrch.  The 
ministers  wear  Testmentf  In  the  pahUe  eenrices,  and 
lights  and  incense  an'  usimI  for  tlu-ir  !-yiiiti<ilira!  i  liar- 
acter.  The  ancient  onliiiunee  for  auuinting  tlu'  -ie  k 
with  oil  is  restored  to  its  right  ums;  and  for  tlio  reliof 
of  penitents  there  is  the  rite  of  {M-ivate  confession  and 
absolution,  but  which  is  not  compulsory,  nor  for  the 
extortion  of  wcretj*.  They  believe  that  the  end  of  the 
dispensation  is  rapidly  approaching,  and  that  the  ob- 
Jael  and  aiaa  of  all  tbete  ministriea,  and  spiritual  gifts, 
■ad  ecolcsiantical  iarvioaa,  b  te  nuJu  ready  a  paople 
tethe  Lord. 

There  are  no  publifhcil  statistics  of  this  IkmIv,  but 
UMra  are  charciiee  in  nuuy  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Eoftbad  (aereii  hi  Landon)  and  Scotland ;  in  DnUin 
and  Uel  fast ;  in  Paris,  and  a  few  other  places  in  France ; 
in  liable,  and  Ikrne,  and  other  towns  in  Switzerland ; 
bx  Berlin,  and  many  other  places  in  North  Germany ; 
and  a  number  of  amailer  congregations  in  Eolland, 
and  Belgium,  and  Hotlh  America.— W.W.  A. 


To  the  above  account  it  is  proper  to  add  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Christian  Church  generally,  the  dis- 
tinotiradoGtiinea  of  the  Catholic  ApoetoUc  Chorch  are 
legardad  at  anonaona,  and  iu  poli^  and  «Mgaa  aa  re- 
actionary, and  oppoaad  to  Aa  ttna  dawaleiiaMntaf  tiie 
Church. 

1.  At  to  (ioe^riiK.— The  C.  A.  Church  is  especially 
diati^giiiabad  fagr  iU  doctrine  as  to  spiritual  gifts. 
*  Like  Am  Montanlsts  of  the  second  centur>-,  they  look 

upon  thi  se  ajxwtoUc  j;ift-t  and  ofHrcs  as  thi-  necpHsary 
conditions  of  a  healthy  state  of  the  Ciiurcli  at  any 
time ;  make  their  diaappearaace  the  fault  of  Christialt- 
ity;  and  hold  it' impoasiUa  to  fitoady  the  daCBCts  of 
the  Church  witlront  a  nvtral  of  flm  ehaftons  and  the 
apostolale.  Tlu  y  appeal  to  such  passages  as  1  C^r. 
zii,  27-31  {  £pb.  It,  11-13,  where  undue  empha^is  is 
laM  on  'tni;'  and  to  These. 19, 20;  1  Cor.  xii,  81; 
siv,  1,  where  the  apostle  not  only  warns  Christians 
against  quenching  the  holy  fire  of  the  Spirit,  bat  aho 
positively  rt-'iuircs  them  to  .^Irivc  twrnc^tly  uftor  Ills 
miracoloos  gifts.  There  seems  to  us  to  tic  here  a  mix- 
tare  of  troth  aad  error  on  both  sMaa.  In  these  charisma 
we  muKt  distinguish  between  the  essence  and  the  tem- 
porary form.  The  first  is  permanent ;  the  second  has 
dii*ui)|ffarc<l,  yet  breaks  out  at  tinios  sp<iradii'ally, 
though  not  with  the  same  strength  and  purity  as  in 
Oa  apettalte  period.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  when  first  entering  into  humsnity,  came 
witli  |)C(  uliar  creative  power,  copiousness,  and  fresh- 
ness ;  presented  a  striking;  contrivit  to  the  mass  of  the 
nachristiaa  world ;  and,  by  this  very  exhibition  of  what 
waa  axtraordfaiaiy  and  nIrMidoaa,  axertod  a  night}- 
attraction  ujion  the  worM,  without  which  it  never 
could  have  l>een  conquered.  <  liristiiinity,  liowevcr, 
aims  to  incorporate  herself  in  the  life  of  humanity,  en- 
ter into  all  its  conditions  and  spheres  of  activity  as  the 
ruling  principle,  andtbostoheeomafhe  laeond,  higher 

n.ituri'.  A"  it  rai'^e'!  the  n.ihtral  more  and  more  into 
the  sphere  of  the  .Sjdrit,  so  in  this  very  process  it  makes 
the  sinwfatiuiil  more  and  more  natoral.  These  are 
bnt  two  aspseta  of  one  and  the  aama  operation.  Ao- 
corMni^  we  lind  that,  as  tult  as  the  reigning  power 

of  hcnthenisTn  is  lirokcn.  tlio-;c  i  h.irisms  whii  h  cxhilnt- 
eil  most  of  the  miraculous  hccoiiic  loss  frequent,  and 
after  the  fourth  century*  almost  entirely  disappear. 
This  ia  not  owing  to  a  fholt  of  Chrittlanity,  tor  at  that 
^PMy  time  the  Chvreh  prodaeod  loaia  of  her  graatast 
l>er-i.  lu  r  Atli.inn'ius  and  her  Ambrose,  her  Chry- 
and  her  Augustine.   It  is  latlier  a  resalt  of  ita 


victory  over  the  world.  Spiritual  gifu,  however,  ilid 
not  then  fully  and  forever  disappear,  for  in  times  of 
great  awakaolog  and  of  the  powerftal  dasoent  of  tlw 
Spirit,  In  tiia  ereaftlva  apoeha  of  the  Chnrdi,  we  now 
and  then  observe  phenomena  quite  similar  to  those  of 
the  first  century,  along  with  the  corresponding  dangers 
and  abases,  and  even  satoaie  ImitationaaiMl  earieatareiL 
These  manlfMtotlona  IhoB  gradoally  cease  •^ia,  acv 
cording  to  the  taw  of  tha  daralopmant  of  a  new  princi- 
ple iiH  jw^t  .-tated.  Such  facts  of  experience  m.\y  serve 
to  contirui  and  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  the  apos- 
tolic age.  In  Judging  of  them,  moreover,  particularly 
of  the  mass  of  legends  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  stiU 
lays  claim  to  the-  perp«tual  possession  of  the  gift  of 
miracles,  we  riius|  prtKee<I  with  the  gnatest  caatkm 
and  critical  discrimination.  In  view  of  the  overraln* 
atiMi  «f  diariana  by  tiie  Montanlsts  and  Inringites,  wa 
must  never  forget  tliat  Paul  puts  those  which  most 
shun  free  Inspection,  and  most  rarely  appear,  as  the 
gift  of  tongue'^,  far  lu  titvitli  the  others,  which  pertain 
to  the  regular  vital  action  of  the  Church,  and  are  at  all 
Umes  prsssntin  larger  or  smaller  measBre,  as  the  gift* 

of  wisdom,  of  knowledge,  of  teaching,  of  tr^  lii;,'  «pirits, 
of  government,  and,  alxive  all,  of  love,  that  Kfcutest, 
most  valuable,  jnoHi  useful,  and  most  enduring  of  all 
the  fraiu  of  the  Spirit"  (Schaff,  Apettoiie  Ckurtk, 
§116). 

2.  Their  worship  is  almost  wholly  out  of  the  line  of 
Protestant  development  and  feeling.  Tlieir  use  of  in- 
cense, and  of  lights  on  the  altar ;  their  priestly  vest- 
ments—alb,  girdla,  stole,  diasubls,  racfaet,  etc.— with 
the  pomp  of  mfar  wambtp,  bdoag  mltlMr  to  tiia  prioh- 
itive  age  on  the  aoa  hand,  MT  to  tba  Batetoad  Cboidi 

on  the  other. 

For  a  fuller  account,  by  the  author  of  the  articles 
given  above  (the  Rev.W.W.  AndrewaX  sea  Bibliotlieca 
Hacm,  January,  1866,  p.  108  sq.  Sea  also  Schalf,  in  the 
hettt*ckf  KirrhenfrrmcL,  vol.  iii  :  FrifjUfk  Rev.  ix.  '112; 
Thiersch  (H.W.  J.),  KoricMn^eu  «Arr  Kotholicitmtu  uud 
Pr<>tt4Uinti*mut  (F.rlang.  1846, 1846,  S  vols.) ;  Thiersch, 
Di»  Kireke  im  AfoilnL  ZeiiatUr  (1852,  8vo) ;  Ixmdon 
Qmrler^  Amisv,  No.  Hi,  art.  1 ;  Uturgy  md  LUanjf  of 
Oh  r.  A.  Church  (N.  Y.  185rt) ;  W.  W.  Andrews,  Trme 
CitmiUutkm  of  the  Church  (N.  Y.  1H54) ;  Jacobi,  Lrhre  tier 
ymn^tas,  1853;  Smith's  llagenliach,  Uutory  of  Doc- 
trmti,  ii,  414 ;  Baxter,  Irvimgitm^  ita  Rut,  Prq/frest,  md 
Prtatmt  Slate  (Lend.  1896) ;  K«etUn,  hi  Herzog's  Reat- 
Ftirf/lliijhiilii-  {Am.  etl.  il,  658)  ;  (^liarterly  Jmimal  of 
Prapk^,  July,  18C6,  art.  1 ;  Maury,  in  Jtevw  de$  dauc 
Mmdm^ Sept.  1668;  and Un artklaa  Oim;  lavim. 

Catholic  Epistles.  The  canonical  epi«tl<  >'  of 
James,  I'eter,  and  J  ude,  and  the  first  of  John,  are  so 
called  because  they  are  not  addressed  to  any  particu- 
lar individual  or  church,  but  to  ClifiatiaBa  fn  genaral 
(Suicer,  Thfi.  Frrlrt.  ii.  15). 

Iliij;  gives  the  fnllowiii^r  vli-w  :  ''  \Vli<>n  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  constituted  one  pecnliar  ditrii> 
ion,  tfia  worin  af  PMl  alaa  anoihar,  fhare  Mil]  renafai- 

ed  writings  of  difTerent  niithors  which  might  likcwi.ie 
form  a  collection  of  thcni.''clves,  to  which  a  name  imi>t 
l>e  given.  It  might  mo«t  aptly  be  called  Ikt  nmmf-n 
coOtctiom,  KoBoKudv  awrayfui,  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
treatfaea  contained  to  It  crnmf  and  iwAiXimi.whleii 
are  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks  as  svnonyms.  For 
this  we  find  a  proof  even  in  the  most  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical langoage.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  the  epia- 
tie  which  was  dispatched  by  the  assembly  of  the  apoa> 
ties  (Acts  XT,  29)  the  ^catholic  epistle,*  as  that  fn 
which  n!l  the  njxi'tles  had  a  share,  r^r  /rcrroXi/r 
KaOoXiKiit'  Tujv  'AiroaTi'>\(oi'  uTrarrutv.  Hence  our 
seven  epistles  are  catholic,  or  epistles  of  all  the  spot- 
ties  who  are  aothors"  {lutrod,  to  N.  T.  §  151).  So, 
also,  Ei<^hora.  Sea  Hente,  Tutroiiietkm,  pt.  vi,  ch.  iv, 
§  1.    See  ErisTLBB,  Apostolical. 

Catholic  Leagne.   See  LRAotn;. 

CatholiOO*  (Ka9okuc6s),  (1.)  The  titlegiTen,  under 
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Conatantine,  to  his  procurator,  or  vicar-peneral  (after 
the  organization  of  dioceses  under  imperial  law),  whose 
duty  it  woB  to  see  that  all  iniperiiil  rescripta  were  duly 
carried  out.  So  in  &  letter  from  Conotantine  to  Eune- 
bioa  (preserveil  in  Socratea,  IJut.  EccUs.  i,  9),  the  em- 
peror aays :  "  Lettera  have  been  nent  to  the  ciouciffftmc 
KaBoXiKov,  that  he  may  provide  all  thinga  neccasary," 
etc.    See  Suicer,  Thrs.  tkrltt.  a.  v. 

(2.)  The  official  title  of  certain  of  the  Oriental  prcl- 
atea,  especially  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  AniieniAn 
Church.  He  i8  appointed  h<"ii<l  of  that  part  of  the 
church  over  which  hia  jurimliction  cxtend!> ;  he  only 
can  ordain  bbhop*  and  consecrate  the  aacre*!  oil.  The 
dimity  of  Cathoiicoe  la  inferior  to  that  of  patriarch,  bnt 
superior  to  that  of  mi-tn>pfdit,in.  There  arc  three  dig- 
nitaries V>earing  the  title  in  the  Armenian  Church  at 
present — the  Catholicna  of  Etrhiniadzin.the  Catholicoa 
of  A^htamar,  the  Catholiroa  of  Si*. — Coleman,  Ancient  | 
Ckrittimity,  ch.  xxvii,  §  2.    Sec  AtuiENiAN  CiiuBCH. 

Cathu'a  (Ko^oia),  one  of  the  family  heads  of  the 
"  servants  of  the  Temple"  (Xethinim)  that  returned 
fVom  Babylon  (1  Eadr.  v,  3i>) ;  apparently  the  Giddkl 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Ileh.  text*  (Ezra  ii,  47 ;  Neh.  vii,  49). 

Catlin,  jAcon.  I).  D.,  a  ConRreRntional  minister, 
was  bom  at  Hauvinton,  Conn.,  March,  175H,  and  grad- 
uated at  Yale,  17&4.  He  Iwcame  pastor  in  New  Marl- 
borough, Mass.,  July  4,  1T87,  was  made  D.D.  liy  Yale 
in  1><22,  and  died  April  12, 1826.  He  pubIiBhe<l  a  work 
on  theologj',  Whtt  m  TnUh  f  (1818) ;  a  volume,  Ser- 
mont  eolltcfed  (1'97)  ;  and  a  Ditrourtf  befort  a  Frtt-ma- 
ton't  Lodge  (Yi^) — Sprague,  AnnaU,  ii,  260. 

Cattenburgh.  Adrien  Vax.  an  Arminian  or  Re- 
monstrant theologian,  Ijom  at  Kottenliim  Nov.  2, 16G4, 
and  filled  the  pmfesaorship  of  theology  at  Am<iterdam 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  intimately  connected 
with  Philip  LimlKirch.  He  died  in  173fi,  leaving  (1.) 
Spicilrgittm  Theofogir  Chrutiatue  Philii-pi  a  Umborch 
(Am«t-  1726,  2  vols,  fol.)  :— <-2.)  liibliothrca  Srriptorum 
Rmwnitrtmtium  (Amst.  1727,  8vo) : — {\\,)  HynUitfma  So- 
p'mtia  Mosaictr  1737,  4to),  airainst  Atheists  and 

I>eiats.    He  also  wrote  a  life  of  Orotius  in  Dutch. — 
Hocfer,  S<mv.  Biog.  Geniralf,  ix,  226. 

Cattle  (the  representative  in  various  passages  in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  lleb.  words  H'sns,  bthtmah' ,  a  large 
qwulrupcd  in  general,  usually  "  beast"  [see  Briib- 
moth]  ;  in  Num.  xx,  4,  and  Paa.  Ixxviii,  48,  1^~2, 
Ueir',  grazing  imimaU,  elsewhere  "  hoast;"  so  the  Gr. 
liocrTifiara,  as  \<eing/td,  2  .Mace,  xii,  11,  or  3(j«^/jnrn, 
from  lining  rearrt/,  John  iv,  12;  most  frequenlly  and 
characteristically  ""lI""?.  miknth',  a po$tet$ion^  as  some- 
times  rendered— from  the  fact  that  Oriental  wealth 
["snIjsUnce,"  Job  i,  8,  10]  largely  consisted  in  this 
kind  of  property ;  like  the  Gr.  ktiivij,  as  being  postess- 
ed,  1  Mace,  xii,  23 ;  also  idiomatically,  nb,  ttA,  Gen. 
XXX,  32;  Isa.  vii,  25;  xliii,  23;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  17.  20, 
22,  on  individual  ihrrp  or  /  imb,  ftj»  elsewhere  rendere<l ; 
or  "XS,  tt,m,  Gen.  xxx,  39.  40,  41,  42,  43;  xxxi,  8, 10, 
12.  41,  43 :  Eccli's.  ii,  7,  tA^rp  collectively  or  a  Jiock,  as 
rendered  elsewhere),  in  scriptur.il  usage,  embraces  the 
tame  quadrupeds  employed  hy  m.iiikind  for  domestic 
parposes,  as  oxen,  buffaloes,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  cam- 
els, and  asses  (Gen.  i.  25 ;  xiii,  2;  xxxii,  18-17;  Ezek. 
Jrii,  29;  xxxiv,  19:  Num.  xx.  19:  xxxii,  16;  Psa.  I, 
10).    See  each  of  these  in  their  alphal)etical  place. 

The  Holy  Land  was  eminently  distinguished  for  its 
abundance  of  cattle,  to  the  management  and  rearing 
of  which  the  Inhabitants,  fh>m  the  earliest  times,  chief- 
ly applied  themselves,  as  indeed  they  have  always 
constituted  the  jirincipal  and  almost  only  possession  of 
a  nomade  race.  In  this  case,  wealthy  people  were  ex- 
posed to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  ((ien.  xxxi, 
40).  Moses  was  a  shepherd  during  his  exile,  Shamgar 
was  taken  from  the  herd  Ims  a  judge  in  Israel,  and 
Git^n  from  hij>  tUrcahin|{-floor  (Judg,  vi,  11),  aa  were 


Jair  and  Jephthah  fVom  the  keeping  of  sheep;  Saul 
and  David  might  also  be  mentioned.  Some  of  the 
prophets  were  called  from  that  employment  to  the  pro- 
phetic  dignity,  as  Elisha  was  from  the  plough  (1  Kincfl 
xix,  19),  and  Amos  from  lieing  a  h«frdsman.  But  the 
tending  of  Hocks  was  not  ctmfiiied  to  the  men.  Ra- 
chel, the  daughter  of  Laban,  kept  her  father's  sheep 
(Gen.  xxix,  9),  and  Zipporah  and  her  six  sisters  had 
the  care  of  their  father  Jethro's  flocks,  who  was  a  prince 
or  priest  of  .Vidian  (Exod.  ii,  10).  The  following  ac- 
count is  translated  from  Winer,  Aeo/ic.  ii,  881, 89^1, 732. 
Sec  Herd;  Flock. 


Hull  of  I'&lcxtlnc. 


I.  Xrnt  Cattle. — These  are  designated  collectively 
b}'  the  Heb.  term  ■J^a,  bakar';  single  animals  of  this 
kind  are  called  r|»iij;,  aUuph',  an  "ox,"  or  1"td,  ihor 
(Chald.  "rin,  tor),  a  "  bullock  ;"  the  calves  arc  styled 
535,  tgtl,  often  a  yearling — fern,  nbj?,  rglah',  a 
"  heifer"  (also  a  3*oung  cow,  even  when  broken  to  the 
yoke,  Judg.  xiv,  18;  Hos.  x,  11);  when  grown,  but 
still  in  full  youthful  vigor,  ^Z,par,  a  <<fr/-— fern.  n"D, 
parah' ,  a  heifer  (Jurennu,  jurtnca ;  comp.  Varro,  Iltt 
Rutt.  ii,  5,  8).  The  nomadic  Alirahamida;  (like  tlio 
Homeric  chiefs,  see  Feith,  Anti/j.  Horn.  p.  4(*5)  already 
practiced  the  raising  of  cattle  (Gen.  xii,  16;  xviii,  7  ; 
xxlv,  85;  xxxii,  5;  xxxiv,  28;  comp.  xiii,  &),  and 
when  they  emigrated  into  Eg^^it  still  carried  it  on 
(Exod.  X.  9,  24 ;  xLi,  32  sq.).  In  later  times,  also,  this 
was  a  principal  puauit  of  the  Isnuditej*,  especially  in  ' 
several  districts  of  Palestine  (l)eut.  viii,  IS;  xii,  21; 
1  .Sam.  xi,  5;  xii,  8;  2  Sam.  xii,  2;  Psa.  cxliv,  14; 
Jer.  iii,  24 ;  v,  11 ;  Judith  viii.  6,  etc.).  The  oxen  arc 
there  somewhat  small,  with  short  horns,  and  a  bunch 
of  fat  on  the  shoulders  (liasselquist,  Tmvelt,  p.  180; 
comp.  Sh:tw,  Travels,  p.  150).  The  finest  herds  and 
strongest  bullocks  wore  found  in  Bashan,  beyond  Jor- 
dan (Num.  xxxii,  4);  hence  the  Bashanite  steers  are 
often  put  metaphorically  for  formidalde  enemies  (Psa. 
x\ii,  13),  while  Bashanite  cows  are  a  symliol  of  state- 
ly women  (Amos  i,  4).  In  the  district  west  of  the 
Jonlan.  the  pi.iin  of  Sharon,  extending  to  the  Medi- 
terninean  .Sea,  affonlcil  the  finest  pastures  (Iso.  Ixv, 
10;  see  Jerome  in  loc.).  Even  the  kings  had  th'-ir 
herdsmen  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  29).  There  waa  great  de- 
mand for  neat  cattle;  many  hundreds  were  yearly 
slai]ghtere<l  in  sacritice  (and  these  were  animals  of  the 
finest  ejuulity,  as  among  other  nations,  see  Herod,  ii, 
41 ;  Xenoph.  Cymp.  viii,  .'H  ;  Varro,  /?»#  Riuf.  ii,  5,  11 ; 
Pliny,  viii,  1(»,  etc.),  others  were  employed  for  food  or 
festive  occasions  (I>eut.  xii,  21 ;  2  .Sam.  xii,  4 ;  Tobit 
viii,  21 ;  Matt,  xxiii,  4),  as  then  generally  beef  (1  Sam. 
xiv,  .32;  1  Kings  xix,  Jl ;  comp.  iv,  23;  Neh.  v,  18), 
and  still  oftener  veal  was  a  feast  to  the  Israelites  (Gen. 
xviii,  7;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  24 ;  Am«Ht  vi,  4  ;  Luke  xv.  2.% 
27,  80),  it  being  anciently  regarded  as  an  act  of  wan- 
ton prodicrality  to  slay  usrful  agricultural  lieasts  (com- 
pare .Apollon.  Hhod.  ii,  666  sq.)  in  order  to  enjoy  their 
flesh  (/Elian,  Var.  llitt.  v,  14;  Anim.  xii,  34;  Varro, 
R.  I(.  ii,  5,  6;  Pliny,  ///*/.  viii,  70;  Valer.  Max. 
viii,  1 ;  Cic.  SiU.  Dwr.  ii,  65).  See  Food.  The  milk 
was  used  either  sweet  or  cuniled,  and  was  made  also 
into  cheese.    See  Mu.k  ;  Cueesk  ;  Botteb.  Cattle 
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mn  jokad  to  the  plongh  (Deut.  xxii,  10;  1  Kings 
zfa^  19  M|.;  Im.  XXX,  24;  Aimw  vi,  12;  Job  i,  14; 
eoiBp.  Judg.  xir,  18 ;  Joeephtu,  Ant.  xii,  4,  6), likewise 
ftr  draught  (Nam.  vii,  3,  7  ;  1  Sara,  vi,  7  ;  2  Sam.  vi, 
8,  G),  &nd  were  sometimes  emjilnyed  fur  hurdenB  (1 
Chron.  xii,  40;  eomn.  .£lian,  Anim,  rii,  4),  but  espe- 
cially ftr  llnwldng  (isomp.  Jloitt  JMiB,  CMms, 
xvi,  7).  See  AoRiccLTi'BK.  They  were  driven  (Judg. 
iii,  81  i  1  8«m.  xiJi,  21 ;  compare  Sirsch  xxxviii,  26; 
Aeti  is,  S)  wltk  a  pofaitod  ttiek  C^V«,  malmai',  or 
*3"i^,  dorban'i  Kivrpov  or  floi'iKtvrpoy,  also  fiovrrXi'it 
in  iliad,  ri,  18S,  Lat.  ^mubu  £comp.  Hckol.  ad  Pindar, 
/yi.  11, 178]),  an  hetnniMnt  omplo^  iIm  fbr  hoiMo 
(Ovid,  Meiam.  ii,  127  ;  roc  Srhntt(;pn,  Df  ttimvlo  hottm, 
Frcf.  a  V.  1717).    See  (Joad.    During  summer  cattle  | 
tanged  nnder  the  open  sky.    In  the  stalls  (2  Cbron.  i 
xxxii,  "iS)  thoir  fodder  (ftror.  xlv,  4 ;  Luke  xiii,  15)  ' 
was  placed  in  a  crib  (D^2K,  dnu'i  farvq).  Besides 
ftMh  gIMi  and  meadow-plants  (Dan.  iv,  29;  Num. ' 
xxtt,  4X  mealln  (^"'^3.  ^>^^  Jo*>     5 ;  Isa.  xxx,  24  ; ' 
^31%  tt'btm^  ba.  zi,  7)  is  mentioaed  at  provender  of 
eaSldo,  a  nlxod  fbod,  like  the  BoaMa>bm9»(Q«Mni- 1 
us,  Thfsinr.  p.  ^l".').    That  salt  (to  pratify  the  appe- 
tite) was  added  may  bo  inferred  from  Ihu.  xxx,  24 
(•80  Gooanioa  io  loc.).   See  Salt.   Cattle  were  p-eat- 
^  annoyed  by  insects,  and  perhaps  the  y~p.  ke'rtts 
(A.  v.  "  destruction"),  of  Jer.  xlvi,  20,  indicate!)  some 
aort  of  such  noxious  creature,  namely,  tlie  gadfly  or 
«ilnif  (sea  Hitiigiiiloc;  oUMnrisaGosoniaaiBloo.). 
8m  Brbvb. 

In  the  Mosaic  law  the  following  emtctraents  relate  es- 
padaUgr  to  oxen :  L  Tho  mootli  of  the  tlins|iini;-cattle 
waa  not  to  ba  boond  so  as  to  pravant  tiidr  eating  the 

provender  sprt-ad  unilcr  them  (compare  Ilurcklianit, 
Proverbs,  p.  67).  Soe  Muzzle.  Hence  the  term 
"threshing  oxen"  cotnotimcs  stands  for  f<it  or  well- 
conditioped  animals  (Jer.  1, 11;  aee  BoaanmikUer  in 
loe.).  9.  Whoorer  stole  and  then  sold  or  slcagfatered 
an  ox  roust  give  five  oxen  in  «iiti'^firtioii  f'ENoil.  xxii, 
1) ;  hut  if  the  animul  was  foiiti'l  iilivo  in  the  |K)«i.'<«8sion 
of  the  thief,  ho  was  merely  required  to  make  donble 
restitution  (Exod.  xxii,  4).  See  nsfT.  8.  WbosTer 
met  an  ox  that  had  fallen  or  strayed  was  under  ohli- 
gntion  imrueiliatcly  to  help  it  up  and  bring  it  hark  to 
the  owner  (Exod.  xxiii,  4 ;  Dent,  xxii,  1, 4),  an  injunc- 
tion the  more  naodAd  In  m  ooontry  not  only  thinly  in- 
habited, hut  intersected  by  many  desert  tracts.  Sec 
Palkstine.  4.  An  ox  and  an  ass  must  not  he  yoked 
together  to  the  plough  (I)cut.  xxii,  10).  Thi<  prohi- 
bition  is  evidently  akin  to  thime  relating  to  lieteroge- 
neons  combinations,  although  Michaelis  (Jfos.  AraAf, 
iii,  149)  gives  it  another  interpretation.  See  DrvBRsn. 
Respecting  onmly  cattle  (Exod.  xxi,  28  sq.),  see  Dam- 
ages. It  wa-  ron.iidere<l  unmerciful  to  tike  the  only 
beast  of  a  widow  in  pawn  (Job  xxiv,  3).  See  Debt. 
On  tiM  snbject  gensnQ  j,  see  Boehart,  Hierm.  I,  20 
sq. ;  Ugolino,  De  Re  Rwi.  ffebr.  (in  his  Thetaitr.  xix), 
it,  9  sq.  For  the  symbolical  worship  of  tho  young 
boll,  sec  Calf,  ooldbh.  OMqian  BsMr. 

II.  SmoB  Cattle:  1.  ShefTf.—TheMs  are  designated 
collectively  by  'ifiix,  t$om  (a  general  term,  like  /i^Xov 
■ad  jMcna,  indnttif  alao  goato%  ain«ly  by  nip,  seA; 
while  ^n^,  racKti\  means  ewe;  li^St,  a'yU,  toelker 
(Chald.  "13^,  dfinr');  "^S,  hir,  a  fat  pasture  lamb: 
tD39,  ke'bet^  a  lamb  of  one  to  throe  years  (comp.  Ge- 
aan.'2Vt.ik6BB);  nba^  (or  "tbo,  IriT),  s  anek. 
ling  or  mtlh-himh;  £■'31^?,  aiMnim'' ('■  fatlings."  1 
San.  XT,  9),  is  an  obscore  torn,  possibly  signifying 
ttpthfear-M  lamba  (oees  secMHiarwi^  Oalnnina,  Bm 
RmL  Til,  8;  comp.  Boehart,  //iervs,  I,  469).  Vext  to 
neat  herds,  sheep  formed  the  most  important  i^taplo 
of  Oriental  nomadic  pur!>uit«  in  Aramsea  (den.  xxix, 
xxx)  and  Palestine  (Gen.  xii,  16;  xUi,  5;  xx,  14; 


xxi,  27 ;  xxiv,  85 ;  xxxii,  6 ;  xxxiv,  2S),  as  in  Egypt 
(Gen.  xlTii,  17 ;  Exod.  ix,  8),  Arabia  Petnea  and  be- 
serto  (Exod.  ii,  16,  19;  iii,  1;  Num.  xxxi,  82;  Iss. 
xxxiv,  6 ;  Ix,  7),  and  Moabitls  (2  Kings,  iii,  4 ;  Isa.  xvi, 
1).  In  inilit-iry  feuds  between  .mrh  trilx's,  we  always 
find  sheep  mentioned  among  the  l>ooty  of  the  victors 
(Knm.  ziod,  82;  Joa.  tI,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xIt,  8S;  zt,  8 
sq. ;  xxvii,  9 ;  1  Chron.  v,  21,  etc.).  The  same  is  still 
universally  true  of  modem  Bedouin  Arabs,  whose  traf- 
fle  in  ahaap  (eoHp.  Baak.  xxfi,  21)  it  tMr  leading 


mark  of  prosperity  nnd  oven  opulence  (comp.  ArvieOX, 
iii,  132).  l  iie  patriarchs  had  large  liorktt  of  sheep  in 
Palestine,  as  later  in  Egypt  or  Go!»hen  (Exod.  x,  9, 24  ; 
compare  Uengstenberg,  Ptmi.  p.  8  sq.) ;  aUo  upon  the 
occnpation  of  Canaan  by  the  laiaeBtes,  sbeep-tweedinff 
continued  to  l»e  the  chief  employment  of  a  large  part 
of  the  population  down  to  the  latent  period,  being  car- 
ried on  amid  the  nnmeroos  open  tracts  and  kills  of  the 
countT}-  (Isa.  vil,  26),  many  of  which  were  productive 
of  saline  plants  (comp.  Dent.  Tii,  13;  vlii,  13;  xxviit, 
4  ;  Judg.  vi,  4  ;  1  Sam.  xxii,- 19  ;  2  Sam.  xii,  2;  Prov. 
xxvii,  23;  Eccl.  ii,  7 ;  Jer.  iii,  24;  v,  17;  Uos.  v,  6; 
Joel  i,  18 ;  J udith  viii,  6,  etc.).  There  were  rich  owners 
of  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxv,  2 ;  2  Sam.  xii,  2 ;  comp.  Job  i,  8 ; 
xlii,  12),  and  even  kings  had  their  shepherds  (1  Chron. 
xxvii,  31;  Amos  vii,  1 ;  ci  mi.are  2  Chron,  xxxii,  2><), 
from  whom  thej'  derived  a  revenue  of  sbeep  and  wool 
as  presents  (2  Ssm.  xvii,  29 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  40)  or  trib- 
ute (2  Kings  iii,  4  ;  Isa.  xvi,  1).  Among  the  regions 
most  favorable  for  sheep-rearing  are  mentioned  the 
plain  of  Sharon  (Isa.  Ixv,  10),  Mt.  f'nnnel  (Mic.  vii, 
14),  Bashan  (Exek.  xxxix),  and  GUead  (Mic.  1.  c). 
The  sheep  in  the  patriarchal  age  were  tended  oAen- 
tinu's  by  the  daughters  of  the  owners  (Gen.  xxix,  9; 
compart'  Exod.  ii,  16);  later  by  overseers  or  hired  men 
(.lolin  X,  12);  sometimes  by  the  sons  of  the  family  (1 
Sam.  xvi,  11 ;  xvii,  16).  See  SHBTHKno.  The  kee|h 
ers  gare  tbelr  sbeep,  especially  the  belWwaHMfi^  va^ 
ular  names  (.Tohn  x,  3 ;  compare  Thef»cr.  v,  102  sq. ; 
Ariftot,  j4«iot.  vi,  16 ;  Longin.  Pastor,  v,  17  and  19),  and 
familiarized  these  animals  with  their  voice  so  as  to  fol- 
low them  (oomp.  2  Sam.  xii,  2).  The  sbeep  named 
allsmnmflrfai^  open  afar,  bebig  folded  onlj  at  i^gbt 
(Num.  xxxii,  16 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  28)  in  a  pen  (P'^lf, 
ffederaJk';  Talmud,  "111),  where,  in  exposed  positions, 
they  were  guarded  by  sentries  (Luke  ii,  8).  In  the 
daytime  they  appear  to  have  been  wimr times  shelter- 
ed from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  caverns  (rt^*^S,  Zepb/ 
ii,  6;  which,  however,  according  to  others,  signifles 
on\y  pit*,  i.  e,  ci'^tems  for  watering  the  sheep).  Shep- 
herds' dogs  were  indispensable  (Job  xxx,  1).  Of  the 
jronng^  wUeb  sheep  bear  twice  a  year,  the  antnmn 
lambs  were  considered  the  more  vigorous  (Varro,  Res 
Rust,  ii,  2,  IH;  Colum.  R.  R.  vii,  8;  Pliny,  viH,  72; 
comp.  Hamaker,  Miicell.  Phtrnic.  p.  117  fq.).  The  (lc<h 
of  the  sheep,  especial^  that  of  wethers  and  lambs. 
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was,  u  with  modem  Arabs  (Wellsted,  Tmr.  \k  121),  a 
hucbly  wtowiwd  food  (1  bam.  xzt,  18^  laa.  uii,  18; 
iSoi  Tl,  4i  Mt  vM,     vill,  11).  Md  wu  «MntU 

to  •  well-flpread  board  (1  KiriK'"  iv.  2^1;  Ni  h.  v,  Ik). 
Tb«  milk  uf  dbecp  wa«  aLso  an  articlt-  of  culinary  irnv 
(D«ut.  xxxii,  14;  corap.  Diod.  Sic.  i,  18;  Pliny  xxviii, 
SS;  Strabo,  zvii,  836;  Coliun.  JS.  A.  vii,  2;  DkMCor. 
il,  75).  Sheep,  espedallj  knbf  lad  MM  (q.  t.), 
wore  a  pniniincnt  animal  in  sacrifices  (t\.  v.).  and  a 
■tock  of  them  waa  often  sacrilegioualy  oOcrcd  for  sale 
lalh«J««lahtMqib(J«hail,14).  Tlw  nwl  prx, 

Ue'mer,  or  T>,  pez),  which,  on  account  of  the  pafturiii^,' 
of  the  flock  under  the  open  sky,  attained  a  high  Uegrt  v 
of  fasBCM  (m  in  SpaiaX  wu  wnmgfat  into  garmcnu 
(Ut.  xiii,  47;  Dent.  xzU,  U;  Exek.  xxxiv,  3;  Job 
xxd,  10;  Pror.  xxrii,  26;  xxxi,  13X  and  the  Isruel- 
itee  were  obliged  to  pay  tithes  of  this  pro4lu(  t  (Deut. 
xvUi,  4).  Sbeep-abearing  (Goo.  zuviii,  12)  was  a 
Till  iMttTt peeodon (1  Sun. zxt,4}  S Sam.  xiii, 28). 
As  cn^'niins  of  tht*  ><hi-phcril  are  numed  the  lion  (Mic. 
V,  7),  the  Uar  1 1  Sam.  xvii,  M).  ami  the  >v<>lf  (Sirach 
xiii,  21;  Matt,  x,  li'>;  John  x,  1.  ;  conip.  Ifu.  xi,  6; 
Ixv,  iS>)f  witkh  might  easily  carry  off  a  aingle  unitnul 
In  On  oslmiTe  and  wlitary  poataraa,  allMngli  er<  n 
this  was  often  rescued  by  the  yhcep-tpnder  (1  Sam. 
xviL,  34  Sq.).  S«e  Lio!<.  The  sheep  were  ver\"  liable 
aim  to  stray  in  the  wide  pa^turiiges  (I'sa.  cix.  17*'> ;  Isa. 
ItU,  «;  Hoc.  tr,  16;  Matt,  zriii,  12).  On  the  "  rot," 
or  aiMW  paca^tf  to  iodtt,  «ot  Bodnat,  I,  i98t  Aris- 
tot.  Anim.  ix,  .1.  The  color  of  sheep  is  in  the  East 
generally  white  (I'sa.  cxivil,  16;  Isa.  i,  18;  Dan.  vii, 
9;  Cant,  vi,  6;  Rev.  i,  14;  comp.  Ezek.  xxvii,  18); 
although  black  (-"H.  dttAy,  Gen.  xxx,  3J)  ones  are 
alao  found  (.Colum.  R.  H.  vii,  2 ;  Pliny,  viii,  73 ;  comp. 
Wellstod,  i,  S18;  Rup^wll,  AbyistH.  ii,  21),  as  well  as 
apoUid  and  grUsled  (Gen.  zxz»  8SX  pacaliaritiea 
wlildi  shepherd!  kn«w  bow  to  prodooa  aitUdally 
(Gen.  xxx,  37  sq. ;  Stralto,  x,  449;  Pliny,  xxxi,  9; 
oomp.  Rooselini,  Mimum.  CwU.  i,  24ti).  See  Jacob. 
A  poenliar  spedoo  of  diaop  (Om  iatimiiala.  Linn.)  is 
flyand  in  the  Elast,  with  a  long  fat  tail  (H^^S,  altftth' , 
Arab,  o/yu/,  A.  V.  "  rump  ;"  Lev.  iii.  9;  vii.;i:  viii,  25; 
iz,  19)  of  10  to  15,  and  sometimes  40  to  .'<(i  pminds' 
«a%^%  tomad  np  «t  tlia  and,  and  oftan  drawn  by  the 
anmial  npon  a  bond  or  null  two>w1wded  cart  (ITerod. 

iii,  113;  Aristot.  Anim.  viii,  28;  Pliny,  viii,  75  :  Diod. 
Sic.  ii,  64;  i£lian,  An<m.  iii,  8;  x,  4 ;  (.Hear.  I'trsian. 
V,  S  ;  Kimpfer,  Anuxn.  p.  5CI6  sq. ;  Lucas,  Rem  tuich 
d.  lAxantt^  p.  183;  Kassel,  AUppo,  ii,  8;  Ducript.  de 
tEgypU,  xxiii,  197  sq. ;  Oedman,  Samml.  iv,  75  sq. : 
comp.  Korte.  R'Im,  p.  i  >{)-  K.,liinM,n,  /.V...  ii.  ir.9,  180; 
flehnbert,  iii,  118).  1  hat  the  same  contrivance  was 
enatomary  with  the  .Tew*  may  t»e  seen  from  the  Miab- 
na  (Skabb.  ▼,  4).  This  kind  of  sheep  is  farther  distin- 
f^ished  f^m  the  common  species  of  the  Bedouins  by 
its  tiimed-up  nose,  and  long,  pendent  ears.  On  the 
Jioaaic  enactments  respecting  the  rights  of  ftaperty  in 
•beep  (Exod.  xxii ;  Dent  xxiiX  aM  above.  <>Nnpai« 
ggoetmllj  Bocbart,  Ifieroz.  i,  451  sq. ;  Mieh.ielis.  IVrm. 
Bdtrift.  1, 118  »q.  In  Dan.  viii  the  Persian  empire  i 
fldng>i>i  lHT?<onified  by  a  ram.  See  Pkiuia.  On  this  ^ 
ignre  (which  representa  the  sniijccta  as  a  flock),  see 
Laagaffce,  AoaM,  p.  Stt  sq.  Gompuv  Smncp. 

2.  Goat$. — This  kind  of  stock  is  ii«un!!  v  r!.i*sed  with 
sheep  under  the  word  ]tCC,  tsoit,  oi  (when  a  single 
band  la  failendad)  nto,  sdi,  and  Oina  aaaoehtod  with 
neat  cattle,  hakar'  (as  in  Horn.  /ti)Aa,  then 

fi6*c)-  The  terms  for  goats  individually  are :  rz,  a 
It-goat;  0*^9  rn**?^,  tOnA'  kdm'  (shaggy  female 
of  the  geata),  n  sla^oa/ ;  for  the  buck,  mun>  distinct- 
Irely,  there  are  several  terras:  w"ri,  tn'yith;  1"r", 
flandT;  T'riS,  sair'  (more  fully  0*^5  '^''^.'O,  tir'  «- 
ffin",  La.  shaggy  mah  of  the  goato);  "^"^^X,  Utplur'; 
'^tji^^hK',  bnaoUaellfntanB.  Gaati  wan'nnMd  by 


the  early  jiatriarclis  (Ccn.  xv.9;  xxxii,  14;  xxxvil, 
31)f  as  by  the  modern  bedouins;  and  in  later  times 
thej  alao  fttinad  an  important  element  (In  all  tha 
bil^  regions  of  Palestine)      agrienhnnl  weahh 
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(comp.  1  Sam.  xxv,  2;  Cant,  ri,  6;  Prov.  xxvii,  26; 
see  Esek.  xxvii,  21).  They  were  used  noi  only  for 
■acfidca,  bat  also  tar  food  (D«nt.  xiv,  4 ;  eompi  Bnek* 

inghiim,  ii,  fi? ;  Kobinson,  i,  842 ;  Wollsted,  p.  406), 
e.^jtecially  the  young  males  (Gen.  xxvii,  0,  14,  17; 
Juil^j.  vi.  xiii.  l.i;  1  Sam.  xvi,  20\  as  still  in  the 
East  (Uossel,  Alapo,  U,  28).  The  milk  of  goats  was 
also  an  aitlda  or  fcod  (Pror.  xstH,  17>,  being  more 
wholesome  than  that  of  sheep  (Pliny,  xxviii,  8.'1;  comp. 
Ik >c hart,  Uiam.  i,  717;  I*roRp.  Alpiu.  Rn  -f.<jy/>/.  p. 
2S9).  Goatskins  were  only  employed  as  clothing  by 
poor  parsons,  or  saoh  as  chose  to  wear  mean  apparel 
(Heb.  xi,  87).  Tbqr  ware  generally  mads  Into  walar 
or  wine  casks.  See  BoTTi.K.  Goat's  hair  was  often 
the  material  of  tent-cloth  (Kxod.  xxvi,  7  ;  xxxvi,  14  ; 
corap.  Delia  Valle,  TVor,  i,  206;  Arvieux,  iii,  2'J6; 
Volaaj,  I,  808;  Thevenot,  Ui,  196),  as  well  as  of  maU 
reaaes  and  bedding  (1  Sam.  xiz,  18, 16;  bnt  sea  on 
this  passage  Kolkar,f^»/(r.tf. /^'A/./ipr.  ji,  66  sq.),  and  fre- 
quently of  rloaks  (Hoi 'inson,  i,  27'.>)-  SeeTKNT;  ik>L- 
STBB;  ('Li)THiN(i.  The  goataofthe  nomadic  Alriv 
are  generally  bbck ;  but  in  Syria  (Ruaael,  at  { 
Therenot,  ii,  196 ;  Russegger,  i,  712)  and  Lower 
EgJ'pt  (Sonini.  i.  :i"-M>)  tliere  arc  found  goats  of  a  large- 
size,  like  the  Kurof>ean,  with  hanging  ears  (often  a 
foot  or  more  in  length),  and  of  a  bright  red  color: 
this  species  U  called  Copra  jUcmbrica.  V^lietber  the 
Angora  goat  (/'rtpra  Anf^omuif  of  Linn.)  (see  Hansel- 
quist,  |i.  JM., :  Tiiumcfort,  iii,  -IHH  ■  Scbiilirrt,  i.  .179), 
wIkmc  long,  soft,  silky  hair  is  made  into  tbe  w«;Ilo 
known  *' camlet"  stuff,  was  aW  indigenous  to  Pales* 
tine  (SchulK,  Lei/,  v,  28,  will  have  it  found  mi  Leba> 
non),  is  undetermined ;  it  is  possibly  that  referred  to 
in  Cnnt.  vi,  5.  On  the  Mosaic  cna(  Inir  nt  respecting 
the  cooking  of  a  kid  in  its  mother's  nulk  (Exod.  xxiii, 
19 ;  xxxiv,  26 ;  Dent,  xiv,  SI),  see'Cm.  The  aym* 
bol  of  tbe  ifacedonian  (.Mexunder's)  empire  by  a  he- 
goat  (tSVyn  "I'^BX)  in  Dan.  viii,  5  sq.,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  ttia  epMiet  .£gean  (Uftiitf,  q.d.  g[oat> 
mcn">,  applied  to  the  Greek  colonies  on  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  (comp.  Justin,  vii,  1,  7).  See 
Mackdojcia.  See  generally  Ikichart,  I/iemz.  i,  708. 
On  the  Syrian  wild  goats,  mh;  Ikex.    Tomji.  (if)AT. 

Caul  (r'iri'',ytrfA«'rfM,  properly  a  redundant  part, 
L  e.  Jhp,  Exod.  xxix,  18, 22;  Lerit  iii,  4, 10, 16;  iv. 
9;  vii,  4:  viii,  16,25;  ix,  10, 19)  is,  •according  to  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  the  ffrtat  Ubt  of  the  liver ;  tbe 
margin  of  our  versi<in  says,  "  It  scemeth  by  anatomy 
and  the  Hebrew  doctors  to  be  tbe  midriff."  Tbe  word 
might  be  rendered  tlie  loba  aver  tbe  liver,  althoDgh  it 

makes  a  part  of  the  liver  itself,  and  this  appeal*  to  Iw 
more  ay)j»lirable  than  the  net  over  the  liver,  termed  tba 
lesser  f  '  f  rr/um.  See  LiVRR.  In  Hoa.  xiii.  theHeib. 
word  rendered  "caul"  of  the  heart  is  ""O  ($epor*, 
literally  enelattd),  and  means  the  jyernxm/iim,  or  parts 
•bootlbebMrt. 
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The  t«Tm  translated  "cauls"  in  Isa.  iii,18  (O'^pinr^, 
thebUim  ,  literally  nUtingi,  Sept.  t/iirXucia)  was  per- 
hafi*  a  cap  of  network  worn  by  females.  Tho  caps 
of  network  in  the  accunipanying  wooil-cut  are  frum  a 
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relief  in  tho  British  Museum,  ropresentin;;  singers  and 
harpistA  welcoming  Sennscfaerili  on  his  return  from 
conquest.  Fi^.  1  has  tho  hair  curiously  arranpi-d,  hut 
porhapi*  not  in  a  caul.  There  is  also  in  tho  Rritish 
Museum  a  real  cap  of  network  for  the  hair,  from 
Thobes,  the  met>befl  of  which  are  v«ry  fine.  See  H  eai>- 
DRESS.  As  to  the  true  meaning  in  this  passage,  the 
versions  give  but  little  asoistance.  The  Sept.  ren- 
ders iftir\uKia  "plaited  work,"  to  which  roTt'/i/iont. 
"  fringes,"  appears  to  kave  l>een  added  originally  as  a 
gloss,  and  afterwards  to  have  crept  into  the  text. 
Aqnila  has  rtXa/iuifaC,  "  bclt.o."  The  Targum  mere- 
ly adopts  the  Hebrew  word  without  translating  it,  and 
tbe  Syriac  and  Arabic  vaguely  render  if'tlieir  orna- 
ments." It  occurs  but  onc<*,  and  its  root  is  not  else- 
where found  in  Uebrew.  The  Rabbinical  commenta- 
tors connect  it  with  Y^'!2,  ihibbtU' ,  rendered  "  embroi- 
der" in  Exod.  xxviii,  39,  but  projwrly  "to  work  in 
squares,  make  checker-work."  So  Kimchi  {Ler. ».  v.) 
explains  ihebitim  as  "the  name  of  gannents  wrought 
in  checker-work."  Rashi  says  they  are  "a  kind  of 
network  to  adorn  the  bead."  AbarbancI  is  more  full ; 
bo  descrittes  them  as  "head-dresses  mode  of  silk  or 
gold  thread,  with  which  tbe  women  bound  their  heads 
aUtut,  and  they  were  of  checker- work."  The  word 
occurs  again  in  tlie  Mishna  (A'Wim,  xxviii,  10),  but 
nothing  can  poMiMy  be  inferred  from  the  imssugo  it- 
self, and  the  explanations  of  the  commentators  do  not 
throw  much  light  upon  it.  It  there  appears  to  Ite  used 
as  part  of  a  network  worn  as  a  bead-<lress  by  women, 
^artenora  says  it  was  "  a  fi.ure  which  they  made  upon 
the  network  for  ornament,  standing  in  fhint  of  it,  and 
going  round  from  one  ear  to  the  other."  Schroeder 
(De  I'fst.  .\fu!.  cap.  ii)  conjectured  that  they  were  me- 
dallions worn  on  the  necklace,  and  identified  them 
with  the  Arab  tJvmai*>h^  the  diminutive  of  Aamt,  the 
tun,  which  l!»  applied  to  denote  the  sMn-?hnped  oma- 
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menu  worn  by  Arab  women  about  their  necks.  But 
to  this  Gesenius  very  properly  objects  {Je$a.  i,  2<»9), 
as  well  as  to  the  explanation  of  Jahn  {Arckaol.  I.  ii,  2, 
139),  who  renders  the  word  "gauze  veils"  (Smith,  s. 
v.).  Others  understand  golden  ornaments  appended  to 
braids  of  the  hair  Iwhind  (see  Kitto's  LktUy  lUuttni' 
tion  in  loc.).  The  hair  of  Oriental  women  is  usually 
divided  into  a  numl>er  of  braids  or  tresses,  which  fail 
down  n|xjn  the  back,  and  to  each  of  which  is  added 
three  silken  threads,  ejich  charged  with  small  orna- 
ments in  gold,  and  terminating  in  small  coins  of  the 
same  metal  (see  Kilto,  Pict.  SibU  in  loc. ;  Lane,  Mod. 
Ajr.  1,69,60;  ii,  40J).  410).    See  Orsamkxt. 

Causeway  (nioo,  muiUah'),  a  rai-^ed  way  (1 
Chron.  xxvi,  IG,  lt«),  or  stairs  of  wood  ("terrace,"  2 
Chron.  ix,  11).  In  these  {lassages  it  apparently  refers 
to  an  asct'Ut  l>y  steps,  or  a  raised  jiloj)*  between  Zion 
and  the  Temple,  which  in  subsequent  times  was  re- 
placed by  the  bridge.  In  2  Chron.  ix,  4,  it  is  called 
n^^r  (o/iy  ;A'),  an  "ascent."  In  most  of  the  passages 
where  it  occurs,  the  former  word  signiHes  any  public 
road,  and  is  translated  "  hi;.'hway." 

Causain,  Nu  itoLAa,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  in  l.')83,  and 
was  received  in  tho  onler  of  the  .lesuits  in  1(M)7.  He 
taught  rhetoric  for  a  time  in  different  colleges,  and 
Richelieu  made  him  confessor  to  I<ouis  XIII.  He 
died  July  2, 1651.  His  principal  work  is  Cour  .V«in/<5 
(6  vols,  12mo,  The  Holy  Court,  transl.  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hawkins,  I/ind.  16G3,  fol.).  It  had  great  success  from 
the  style  of  its  biographies  and  its  fervid  devotion. 
Fuller  baa  adopted  much  of  its  stA-le  in  his  lloly  ami 
Profane  Slate.  Part  of  it  was  translated  into  Latin, 
under  tbe  title  Avla  Impia  Utrodi*  (Col.  lri44,  8vo). 
He  pulilished  also  />  tliquentia  lamx  et  humana,  liftri 
xvl  (7th  edit.  Lugd.  1661,  Ho);  Symimlim  jfigyjifiorum 
tapientiii,  nvnc  pout  raritu  rdiiionrs  denuo  edila  (Par. 
1647,  4to).— Hocfer,  AWr.  Hiog.  (Jrnfrale,  ix,  262. 

Cavalier  or  Qavallier,  Jean,  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Camisanls  (q.  v.),  was  l>om  in  1C79,  at 
Riluute,  near  Aluix,  in  I.angue4l(>c.  He  was  a  Prot- 
estant, and  in  tbe  persecution  of  1701  ho  fled  to  Gene- 
va. When  the  insurrection  in  the  Cuvennes  broke 
out  in  170i'  ho  joined  the  insur).^cnts,  and  soon  rom  to 
cummnnd.  With  incredible  iskill  and  success  be  kept 
up  the  warfare  until  170-I,  when  he  made  a  treaty  with 
Marshal  Villars.  He  then  t>ecanie  a  colonel  in  tho 
king's  BcrA-ice,  and  wax  even  introduced  at  Versailles. 
.\fterw!irdH  f«'fling  llilll^>'l^to  be  an  olijt-ct  of  suspicinn, 
he  em^afied,  and  subsequently  went  to  Great  Britain. 
Here  he  puldifiheil  his  .Mt-minm,  which  were  translntcil 
into  Fngli.<«h  (Oublin,  1726,  8vo).  After  having  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  Huguenot  refugees  at  the  Itattlo 
of  Alnuinzn,  he  die<l,  ^.'overnor  of  Jersey,  in  1740. — 
Smedloy,  I/Ut.  of  the  R'fnrm.  Rtl.  in  France,  vol.  iii, 
chap.  XXV ;  Hoefer,  Aobt.  Biog.  Otntmle,  ix,  279.  See 

CaMI8AKI>H. 

Cavallierl,  Giovan?»i  Michei-b,  an  Augustine 
monk  of  Lorn  I  tardy,  l«om  at  Bergamo  aUtut  the  end 
of  the  17th  century.  He  died  in  1757,  leaving  ^hind 
him  as  a  monument  of  learning  and  induxtrt'  a  work 
eutitleil  0]ter<i  omnia  lifurffica  (Aug.  V'ind.  1704,  5  voli-. 
folio),  containing  a  vast  mass  of  information  in  the 
shape  of  commentaries  on  the  decree.n  of  tbe  "  Sacre.I 
Congregation  of  Rites"  at  Rome. — Hoefer.  -Vtntc.  ZiKjy. 
Ginfnile,  ix,  2J*4  ;  liiog,  fwr.  torn,  iii,  p.  443. 

Cavalry.    See  Huksf.  ;  Ciiauiot. 

Cavaailaa.    See  Cabasii^. 

Cave,  properly  meorah'  (ererTwherc  so  ren- 

dered, exce|)t  "  don"  in  Isa.  xxxii,  14 ;  Jcr.  vii,  11 ; 
"  Mearah"  [q.  v.],  in  Josh,  xiii,  4);  <TT?/\fno>'("den," 
except  in  John  xi,88);  occasionally  "iiPl,  rA/jr  (literally 
a  "hole,"  as  generally  renilereil:  hence  a  mrm?.  Job 
xxz,  6,  etc. ;  whence  liie  name  Houite,  i.e.  troglod^  ; 
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also  Haika!*,  i.  e.  ooiwnioicf;  HoBOSiAni,  i.  e.  twin 
ccuxi;  BETH-HoRoif,  u  6.  ploce  in  the  hoUuw),  or  ^tn^ 
clutr  (also  rendered  "hole");  once  n^H'S,  meckiUak', 
Isa.  ii,  19.  GroUoefl  seem  also  to  be  indirectly  denoted 
by  the  terms  D^IJH,  ^igavim'  {rtfvtjet  in  the  rocks, 
"clefts,"  Cant,  ii'  14;  Jer.  xKx,  16;  Obad.  3),  and 
n^nS'S,  mifkharak'  (a  fismrt  through  which  a  stream 
flowis  "den,"  Judg.  vi,  2);  both  of  which  are  com- 
bined in  the  Greek  term  oir^  ("  cave,"  Heb.  xi,  38; 
"  place"  of  water,  James  iii,  11).    See  Dkji. 

\.  Aa  natural  FeaUara. — The  geological  formation 
of  Syria  is  highly  favorable  to  the  production  of  caves. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  limestone,  in  different  degrees  of 
density,  and  altounds  with  suliterranean  rivulets.  The 
springs  issuing  from  limestone  generally  contain  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  most  of  them  yield  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  free  carimnic  acid  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  To 
the  erosive  effect  upon  limestone  rocks  of  water  charged 
with  this  acid  the  formation  of  caves  is  chiefly  to  l>e 
ascribed  (Enr.  Metmjtol.  art.  Geology,  p.  692,  693). 
Many  of  these  have  also  been  artitici.illy  enlarged  and 
adapted  to  various  purposes  Iwth  of  sholtor  and  de- 
fence (Pane,  Tnei-/i<MjJt  o/GroJoffy,  p.  Ul ;  Kitto,  PAy$. 
Gtogr.  of  I'aL  p.  72).  This  circumstance  h;is  hIso  giv- 
en occasion  to  the  use  of  so  large  a  numl>er  of  words 
as  are  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  caves, 
hulea,  and  Assures,  some  of  them  giving  names  to  the 
towns  and  places  and  their  neighborhood  (Gen.  xiv,6; 
xxxvi. 'il;  Deut.  ii,  12;  Job  xxx,  6;  comp.  8tral>o,  i, 
42;  xi-ifT'S,  776;  see  Burckhardt,  .Vyrui,  410;  Rubin- 
son,  ii,  424 ;  Stanley,  Simii  ami  PttUt*.  Append.  §  68- 
71).  The  subvrdimite  strata  of  Syria,  sandstone,  ctialk, 
ba.'talt,  natron,  etc.  favor  the  formation  of  caves;  con- 
sequently the  whole  region  aliounds  with  subterranean 
hollows  of  different  dimensions.  Some  of  them  are  of 
immense  extent ;  these  are  noticod  by  Stralto,  who 
speaks  of  a  cavern  near  Damascus  capable  of  holding 
4000  men  (xvi,"p.  1()9G,  edit.  1707).  This  cavern  is 
shown  to  the  present  day.  Modern  travels  alwund 
with  descriptions  of  the  caves  of  Syria.  The  Crusado 
writers  record  the  local  traditions  respecting  them  cur- 
rent in  their  timM  (William  of  Tyre ;  Quareamius, 
Elucid.  Ttr.  Sane.).  Tavernier  (  Voyage  de  Perte,  part 
ii,  chap,  iv)  speaks  of  a  grotto  Ix-tween  Aleppo  and 
Bir  which  would  hold  near  3000  horse.  Maundrell 
has  described  a  large  cavern  umler  a  high  rocky  moun- 
tain, in  the  vicinitj-  of  Hidon,  containin;^  200  smaller 
caverns  {VravfU,  p.  158, 159).  Shaw  mentions  the  nn- 
merous  dens,  holes,  and  caves  in  the  mountains  on  the 
sea-coast,  extending  through  a  long  range  on  each  »ide 
of  Joppa.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  excavations 
are  found  in  the  rocks  and  valleys  round  Wady  Musa, 
which  were  probably  formed  at  flrst  aa  sepulchres,  but 
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afterwards  inhabited,  like  the  tombs  of  Thebes  (Robin- 
son's Hr$earcht»,  ii,  5'J^).  Other  excavations  oi'cur  at 
Deir  Dubban  (ii,  853) ;  others  in  tlie  Wady  leading  to 
Santa  Hanneh  (ii,  395).  "  In  the  mountains  of  KQl'at 
Ibn  Ma'an,  the  natural  caverns  have  been  united  Ijy 
passages  cut  in  the  rm  ks,  in  order  to  n>nder  them  more 
commodious  habitations.  In  the  midst  of  these  cav- 
erns several  cisterns  have  be«n  built;  the  whole  would 
afford  refuge  for  600  men"  (Burckhardt's  TravtU,  p. 
381).  Almost  all  the  habitations  at  Om-keis  (Gadara) 
are  caves  (Burckhardt,  p.  273).  An  extensive  system 
of  caves  exifts  between  Uethlcbem  and  Hebron  (Irby 
and  Mangles,  p.  103). 

2.  Scriptural  Xoticft. — (1.)  The  first  mention  of  a 
cave  in  Scripture  relates  to  that  into  which  Lot  and  his 
two  daughters  retiretl  from  Zoar,  after  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorruli  (Gen.  xix,  80).  It  was  some 
cavern  in  the  mountains  of  Moab,  but  tradition  has 
not  fixed  upon  ony  of  the  numerous  hollows  in  that 
region.    See  Zoar. 

(2.)  The  next  la  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  In  the 
field  of  Ephron,  which  Abraham  purchased  of  the 
sons  of  Ueth  (Gen.  xxv,  9,  10).  There  Abraham 
buried  Sarah,  and  was  himself  afterwards  buried; 
there  also  Isaac,  KelM-kah,  Leah,  and  Jacob  were  bur- 
ied (Gen.  xUz,  31 ;  1. 13).  The  cave  of  Machpelah  is 
said  to  be  under  the  Mohammedan  moeque  at  Hebron, 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall  called  the  Ilaram  ;  but  even 
the  Moslems  ore  not  allowed  to  descend  into  the  cav- 
ern (Bcnj.  of  Tudela,  Aar/y  Trav.  p.  ^6 ;  Stanley,  p. 
149).  The  tradition  that  this  is  tlie  burial-place  of  the 
patriarchs  is  supported  by  an  immense  array  of  evi- 
dence (Uobinson,  Ratarcke^,  ii,  433-440).    See  Mach- 

PEUAII. 

(3.)  The  situation  of  the  cave  at  Makkedah,  into 
which  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  retired  apon  their 
defeat  by  Joshua,  and  into  which  their  carcasses  were 
ultimately  cast,  is  not  known  (Josh,  x,  10,  27).  It  is 
thought  by  many  that  the  cave  of  Makkedah  can 
hardly  be  the  one  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  the 
name  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  93);  for,  thoaK;h  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  cave  was  cli^so  to  the 
town  of  Makkedah,  yet  the  situation  of  the  great  cav- 
erns both  at  Beit  Jibrin  and  at  Deir  Dubban  in  neither 
case  agrees  with  that  of  Makkedah  as  given  by  Euse- 
bins,  eight  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  (Ucland,  p.  885  ; 
Robinson,  ii,  852, 897 ;  SUnley,  p.  211).    Sec  Makkb- 

UAH. 

(4.)  The  cave  of  Adullam,  to  which  David  retired  to 
avoid  the  persecutions  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii,  1,  2),  and 
in  which  he  cut  off  the  skirt  of  Saul's  robe  (1  Sam. 
xxiv,  4).    This,  acwirding  to  tradition,  is  an  immense 
natural  cavern  at  the  Wady  Khureitun,  which  passes 
below  the  Frank  mounUin.    The  site  assigned  by  Eu- 
sebius  to  Adullam,  10  m.  E.  of  Eleu- 
theropolis, agrees  little  with  that  of 
this  cave,  which  in  some  res|)ects  agrees 
with  the  Scripture  narrative  better  than 
the  neighltorhood  of  Deir  Dubbdn,  as- 
signed to  it  by  Mr.  Stanley  (see  1  Sam. 
XX,  6,  and  particularly  xxii,  3,  4;  Jo- 
scphus.  Ant.  vi,  12,  3;  Reland,  p.  549; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  103;  Robinson, 
ii,  175;  Stanley,  p.  259).    See  Auot/- 

LAM. 

(5.)  The  cave  at  Engedi,  which  af- 
forded a  retreat  to  I^nvid  and  his  fol- 
lowers (I  Sam.  xxiii,  29 ;  xxiv,  1),  can 
be  clearly  identified.  The  place  is  now 
called  'Aln  Tidy  by  the  Arabs,  which 
means  the  same  as  the  Hebrew,  name- 
ly, "The  Fountain  of  the  Kid.  "  "  On 
all  sides  the  country  is  full  of  caverns, 
which  mi|^t  serve  as  larking-places 
for  David  and  his  men,  as  tlipy  do  for 
outlaws  at  the  present  day.  I  hc  whole 
scene  is  drawn  to  the  life"  (Robinaon, 
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fi,  208 ;  comp.  hywik,  J/anmlk$,  pb  SM;  fltudqr,  |». 
SM).   See  £ii<osDi. 

(6.)  The  cave  in  which  Obadiah  concealed  the  proph* 

et«  (1  Kiii^fw  xviii,  -4)  catiiiot  now  l>o  iiicntitifd,  but  it 
WM  probably  in  the  northern  part  uf  the  coimti;}',  in 
abondaot  instances  of  caves  fit  ii 


m^A  be  pointed  out.  See  Obadiah. 
(7.)  The  site  of  the  cave  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xlx,  0), 
as  well  afl  that  of  the  "cleft"  of  Moses  on  Mount  Tlorcb 
(Ezod.  xxxlii,  22),  is  also  obviously  indeteraitnate ; 
for,  though  tradition  has  not  only  Mstgned  a  phee  ftr 
the  former  on  Jebel  Miisa,  and  consecrated  the  spot  by 
a  chapel,  there  are  caves  on  the  competing  sunmiit  of 
Scrbal  to  one  or  another  of  which  it  miirht  with  equal 
probability  be  trans/erred  (Stanley,  p.  49  {  Bolnuson, 
1,  IM;  Boffikliflfdt,  p.  Ml).  8m  HoKn.  The  rnn 

of  F,lij:ih  is  iirctcndml  to  tie  shown  at  thf  fivot  of  Meant 
Sinai,  in  a  L'iia[M.-l  dedicated  to  him;  and  a  hole  neST 
the  altar  ic  [^>ointed  out  as  the  plac«  wInM  hsl^(liolv 
iaaoa,  i,  lo2>.   Sea  also  Casmbu 
(B.)  In  the  New  Test  are  meatieaed  the  rock  Mpnl- 

chres  of  Lazarus  (.Tnhn  xi,  3>*)  nml  Thrist  (Matt,  xxvil, 
CO) ;  the  former  still  shown  with  tittle  probability  by 
the  monks  at  Bethany  (see  Robinson,  ii,  100),  and  the 
laUer  a  disputed  qnestfan.  8aa  Calvakt. 

Befidea  tbesa  special  cavea  llMra  Is  ftaqneot  men- 
tion in  O.  T.  of  caves  as  places  of  rffuL:e.  Thus  the 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  tsltcn  refuge  from  the  I'hil- 
istines  in  "  holes"  (1  Sam.  xiv,  11),  to  which  the  name 
of  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  conflict,  MQkbm&a  (Micb- 
mash),  aniBdently  mumm  (Stanley,  p.  204  ;  Robin- 
son, ii,  Hi ;  Irby,  p. 88).  So,  also,  in  the  tlDu'  of  (! id- 
eon,  theyhad  taken  reftage  from  the  Midianitcs  in  dciis, 
and  cares,  and  strongholds,  such  as  abound  in  the 
mountain  regkm  of  Msnssach  (Jndg.  vi,  2 ;  saa  Stan* 
ley,  p.  -Ml). 

8.  U*fs  of  Cures. — (1.)  CaVeiTwere  used  as  du-t-IHtuj. 
placet  by  the  c^irly  inbal>itants  of  8yri&.  The  llorites, 
the  ancient  inhiibitaots  cf  IdnmKa  Proper,  were  trog- 
lodytes,  or  dwellers  in  caTss,  as  their  name  imports. 
Jerome  records  that  in  his  time  Tdnmsa,  or  the  whole 
southern  region  frotn  EleuthfrojxiliK  t«i  IV'tni  aiu1.\ilah, 
was  full  of  habitations  in  caves,  the  inhabitants  usin^ 
snbterranean  dwellings  on  accoaafc  af  the  great  heut 
(Conm.  on  Obad,  v,  6).  "Tha  excavations  at  Deir 
Dnbban  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  wady,  leading;  to 
SantH  IIjinneh,are  probably  the  dwellin);^  <'f  t)i<'  an- 
cient Horitea"  (Kobinflon,  ii,  863),  and  they  are  pecul- 
iarly numerous  aroond  Beit  Jllirin  (Eteathenqtailis) 
(ii,  425).  The  Scriptures  abound  with  references  to 
habitations  in  rocks ;  ainon^;  others,  see  Num.  xxiv,  21 ; 
Cant,  ii,  11 ;  .ler.  xlix,  Ifi  ;  Obad.  :\.  Even  ut  the  pres- 
ent time  many  persons  live  in  caves.  The  inhaliitaats 
aTAmdisatowii  antlM  aaataf  tba  JofdaB,allli««lii 
grottoes  or  caves  hollowed  out  ot  the  rock  (Bucking- 
ham's TrareJs  amrmp  the  A  nth  Tribes,  p.  61).  In  the 
nai^borbood  of  He  I  iron  it<>a*gints  still  live  in  caves, 
and  especially  during  sununer,  to  Iw  near  their  floclu 
(W0Uii8OB*8  TVoasb,  I,  Mil).  Poor  teniUfla  llva  In 
CKVWns  in  the  rocks  whirli  ^ecm  formerly  to  have  lieen 
inhabited  as  a  luirt  of  village,  near  the  ruins  of  £1  Burj ; 
BO  also  at  Siloani,  and  in  tho  neighl>orbood  of  Nazareth. 
For  the  lock-dwellings  and  temples  of  Idunuaa,  see 


(2.)  Caves  afforded  excellent  refuge  in  thr  thnr  i>f 
«rar.  Thus  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xiii,  6  )  arc  n^iid  to 
have  hid  themselves  in  caves,  and  in  thickets,  snd  in 
nclu,  and  in  high  places,  and  in  pits  (see  also  Jar.  zli, 
9:  Josephtis,  AfA.  xii,  11. 1).  Hence,  then,  to  "enter 
into  the  rock,  to  go  into  the  holes  of  the  rrick-',  and  into 
tiie  caves  of  the  earth"  (Isa.  ii,  19),  would,  to  the  Is- 
naHtaa,  ba  a  vary  proper  and  famlllinr  way  to  express 
terror  and  consternation.  Such  were  most  of  the  caves 
noticed  above,  especially  t^  strongholds  of  Adullam 
and  Engedi. 

(S.)  Not  only  have  the  caves  of  Palestine  aflbidad 


by  which  the  country  has  been  so  oAen  visited,  the 
hahltanta  hara  fmind  in  them  a  safe  retreat.  This  wm 
the  ease  in  flie  great  convulsion  of  1887,  when  Saiist 

wa-*  (lejitrayed  ;  and  ("tliis  imxle  i>f  retreat  the  prophet 
Isaiah  perhaps  alludes  (Isa.  ii,  10,  21;  see  Bobiil> 
aon,  ill,  SSI;  Staiday,  p. Ml). 

(4.)  Caverns  were  also  frequently /"orf/VT't/  wlien  oc- 
cupied by  64tlilit  rs.  Thus  Bacchidcs,  tile  general  of 
Demetrius,  in  liib  expedition  against  J  udsa,  encamped' 
afc  Messaloth,  near  Arbela,  and  reduced  to  submission 
tha  occupants  of  the  caves  (1  Hacc.  ix,  2 ;  comp.  Joee- 
pliaa,  A9L  xii,  11, 1).  Messaloth  is  probably  nilspO, 
tttft  or  lermoes  (comp.  2  Chron.  ix,  11 ;  see  Gesenini, 
The*,  p.  957).  The  Messaloth  of  the  book  of  3Iacca- 
bees  and  the  robber-caves  of  Arliela  are  thus  probably 
identical,  and  are  the  same  as  the  fortified  cavern  neac 
Mejdel  (Magdala),  called  Kalaat  Iho  Haaii,  or  Pigb 
aon's  Castle,  mentioned  by  several  tr,tv<  lit  r«.  They 
are  said  by  Burdtbardt  to  be  capable  of  conuining  GUO 
men  (Keland,  p.  868,  676;  Burckhordt.  i>yrxn.,  p.  331; 
Irby  and  Manglaf,  p.  91  i  Ugbtfoot,  CvA.  Chorosr,  U, 
981;  BoUbsob,  IS,  979;  Baamer,  p.  108;  comp.  also 
Hos.  X,  14).  See  Beth-arbkl.  Joscphus  also  --iH  Mks 
of  the  robber  inhabitanta  of  Trachonitis,  who  lived  in 
large  caverns,  presenting  no  prominence  above  ground, 
but  widely  extended  below  (ial.  xv,  10, 1),  ThaM 
banditti  amioyed  nradi  fbe  trade  with  Daanscns,  hot 

•Mere  put  down  by  Herod.  Strabo  alludes  very  dis- 
tinctly to  this  in  his  description  of  Irailionitis,  and 
descritics  one  of  the  caverns  as  capable  of  holding  40QO 
men  (Strabo,  xvi,  75f>;  Kaumer,  p.  68;  Jolliffe,  Trim- 
^  As  Pal.  i,  l'J7).  Josephus  {Anl.  xiv,  16,  5)  rebtea 
tlie  manner  in  which  one  of  theje  caves,  occupied  by 
rol'bers,  or  rather  insurgents,  was  attacked  by  sol- 
diers let  down  from  al>ove  in  chests  and  baskets,  from 
whidi  tb^  diagged  forth  the  inmates  with  hooks,  and 
killed  or  nifltst  them  down  tlie  precipices ;  or,  setting 
fire  to  their  (stores  of  ftiel,  destroyed  them  by  sufl<  ca- 
tion. These  caves  are  said  to  have  been  in  Galilee, 
not  tu  ttum  Sepplioris,  and  are  probably  the  same  as 
those  which  Josepbns  himself,  in  providing  for  the  da- 
fence  of  Galilee,  fortified  nesr  Gennesaret,  which  else- 
where he  calls  the  caves  of  Arliela  (  War,  i.  16,  l-A  :  ii, 
20,  6;  U/e,  37).  See  Akdrua.  I  bis  description  of 
cavrg  of  n)hUr$  reminds  us  of  our  Lord's  words,  ix 
which  be  reproaches  the  Jews  with  having  made  the 
I Vnii  lo  a  dm  of  thirrrt,  airtjXatot'  Aprrri^j"  (Matt,  xxi, 
l.'i).  A  fortiliril  (juifii  existtd  in  the  time  of  theCru- 
suiles.  It  is  nieiitiuued  by  William  of  Tyre  (xzii,  1^ 
21)  as  situate  in  the  country  beyond  ttia  Jordan,  tix> 
teen  Roman  miles  from  Tiberias.  Ijistly,  it  was  the 
caves  which  lie  beneath  and  around  so  many  of  the 
Jewish  cities  that  fi  rmed  the  last  liiding-places  of  the 
Jewish  leaders  in  the  war  with  the  Romans.  Joeephvs 
himself  folates  the  tfeory  tt  his  own  coneealment  in  dw 
caves  of  Jotapata  ;  and  after  the  cijittirc  nf  Jerusalem, 
John  of  (iiiichahi,  Simon,  and  niany  otlicr  Jews,  en- 
deavored to  cniiccal  themselves  in  the  caverns  t)cneath 
the  city ;  while  in  some  of  them  great  spoil  and  vast 
nnmbm  of  dead  bodies  woo  fboad  of  tkoaa  wba  had 
perished  during  the  siege  by  hunger  cr  from  wooadt 
(Joseph  tts,  War,  iii,  8, 1 ;  vi,  9, 4). 

(6.)  Nalanl  eavHleo  In  tho  rock  wava  and  aia  flnB> 

quently  used  for  other  puq>oses  more  orlcsaaUn  witti 
the  above,  such  as  stalls  for  horses  and  for  granailia 
(Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  146).  Again,  the  pita"  spo> 
ken  of  in  aoasa  of  tlw  foregoing  Scriptaia  laferences 
seem  to  have  ccniisted  of  Urge  tcrlU,  in  **tbe  sides"  of 
which  excavations  were  made  leading  into  various 
chamliers.  See  Cistkrn.  Such  pit«  were  sometimos 
use<l  as  primmt  (Isa.  xxiv,  22;  Ii,  14 ;  ZtfA>  Ix,  liy. 
Sec  Prison.  Those  with  niches  in  the  sides  were  even 
occupied  for  huryintf-placf*  (Eiek.  xxxii,  28).  Many 
of  tltesc  vaulted  pit.s  reniniii  to  this  day.  The  ( ave 
in  which  Laxarus  was  buried  was  possibly  something 
of  tUaUod.  Ho  ase,  isdead,  of  took 
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strikingly  ronnecta  the  modern  usages  of  Palestine 
and  Um  ai^itcent  regions  with  their  ancient  histoiy 
thu  Hbm  CBploTinent  of  them  a*  loailM  or  vaiilli  (ooo^ 

pare  the  early  Christian  CATAfOMBS).  The  rocky 
soil  of  so  large  a  portioQ  of  the  Holy  Land  almost  for- 
bids interment,  excepting  in  cavities  either  natural  or 
hewn  from  the  rock.  The  dwelling  of  the  dssoumiac 
■meng  the  tombs  !•  time  espbiaad  bjr  the  rock  oar* 
ems  aboundin^r  near  tho  nt-a  of  Giililcp  (Jolliffe,  I,  3<i). 
Accordingly,  numerous  sites  ure  sliown  in  Palestine 
and  adjoining  lands  of  (so-called)  sepulchres  of  saints 
and  hcfoct  of  the  Old  and  Mew  Teetamente,  venetated 
both  OuMlaiia  and  If ehammedam  (Earfy  TVmr.  p. 
3G;  Stanley,  p.  A iiuui^  these  may  lie  mentioned 

the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  tomb  of  Aaron  uu  Mount 
Bm^  of  Joseph,  and  of  Rachel^  as  thono  for  which  ev- 
BTj  plobebility  of  identity,  in  site  at  least,  may  be 
daSmed  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  184;  Robinson,  i,  821, 
3*2"i ;  iii,  95-J>7).  More  questionable  arc  the  sitt's  of 
the  tombs  of  Klii^ha,  Obadiafa,  and  John  the  Bapti»t  at 
Samaria;  uf  llaluikkuk  at  Jibutha  (Gabatha),  Micah 
near  Rcila,  and  of  Deborah,  Kebckah's  nurse,  at  Bethel 
(Stanley,  p.  143,  149 ;  Reland,  p.  772,  698,  981 ;  Rob- 
ias4in,  iii,  14i)).  The  qupstiiiii-^  ho  much  debated  re- 
lating to  the  tombs  in  and  near  Jerusalem  and  Betha- 
vy  imk  bo  firand  feieafeed  uider  tfaooe  beads.  Bat, 
whatever  value  may  belong  to  the  connection  of  the 
name  of  judges,  kings,  or  proiihcts  with  the  very  re- 
markable rock-tombs  ni'ur  •li-ru'^.ilfiii,  thfrc  cnri  \ic  no 
doubt  that  the  caved  b«iarin ^  these  names  are  sepul- 
chral caverns  enlarged  and  embdlbhail  by  art.  The 
•ides  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  are  studded  with 
caves,  many  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Arab  families 
(Sand\>,  p.  I'^H;  Maundrell,  p.  446;  Robinson,  i,  866, 
516^  539;  BarUett,  IValkg  abatU  Jenuakm,  p.  117).  It 
it  ae  donbC  <be  vaet  number  of  cavee  throughout  the 
emintry,  together  with,  pe^hap^  n^<  M:uindrpll  n-markn.  '  i7i7irop  "of  <  >xforX 
the  taste  for  hermit  life  whii  h  provuiled  in  the  tifth 
and  sixth  centuries  of  tho  ('hris'tian  a-ro,  wliich  baa 
ftlacad  the  litea  of  so  many  important  events  in  caves 
■ad  gndees;  e.  g.  the  birth  of  the  Vligia,  the  An- 
niinciatiun,  the  Salutation,  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  and 
of  our  I>ord,  the  scene  of  the  Agony,  of  Pct«*r's  deniiil, 
the  oompoeitlun  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Transfigu- 
ration  (Shaw,  pt.  ii,  d;  Maondrell,  iilar^  TnmU, 
]».  479);  and  the  Ulm  aunae  have  ewaled  a  tnAthm* 
ary  care-site  for  the  altar  of  Elijah  on  Mount  Carinel 
(1  Kings  xviii,  19  ;  comp.  Amos  iv,  H),  and  jK-oplod  its 
sides,  as  well  as  those  of  Mount  Talxtr,  with  lii  rmit 
inhabitants  (see  bbj  and  Hanglee,  p,  60;  Uclind,  p. 
819;  Sir  J.  wmnderule,  TVowb,  p.  SI ;  Sandys,  p.  2(  >:t ; 
Maundrell,  Early  Tmr.  p.  ITS  ,  Jahn.  HilJ.  A  rrh.  p.  9 ; 
Stanley,  p.  363;  Kttto,  Pht/:  Gtogr.  p.  80,  31;  Van 
Eionont,  Tfttvelt,  Ii,  6-7).— Kitto^  T. ;  SmUli,  a.  v. 
See  Sbpotxshbb. 

Ckt«,  Wn^LiAK,  aa  enfaeai  Bnglltb  dMne,  was 
bom  at  Piikwell.  Leicestershire.  Dec.  30,  1»;37.  He 
•tndied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
ipatated  A.B.  in  1656;  A.M.  in  1G60.  In  1662  he 
was  appofaited  viear  of  Islington,  and  afterwards  he 
beeeme  chaptatn  In' ordinary  to  Charles  II.  In  1679 
he  was  made  rector  of  All-Hallows,  London;  In  1681 
he  received  a  canonty  at  Windsor,  and  in  1690  became 
vicar  of  Isleworth.  He  died  at  Windsor  August  18, 
1713.  His  works  are :  L  Primilm  CkritUamty  (Lond. 
1672 ;  and  several  tiroes  reiirlnted — a  French  transla- 
tion, Amst<'rdaiii,  1712.  2  \«\s.  12mo  ):  — 2.  Tabula  Ec' 
eksitutica,  or  Tables  of  pA-clesinstical  Writers  (Lond. 
1674;  HanlMHf,  1676):— 8.  AntiqmKUet  Apoi/cliea,  or 
Zie«s,  Acti,  ete,,o/ the  Hcijf  AjxwtUt,  and  St*.  Afnrk  and 
Luke  (I^nd.  1676  and  1684,  fol. ;  also.  e<lited  liy  Cary, 
Oxf.  1H40,  Hvo): — 4.  Api^stoliri,  or  the  Imya,  Acts,  ftc, 
of  iht  Conttmporariti  or  immediate  Suceemora  of  (Ae 
ApotHeg,  maA  the  noH  enlnent  of  tiie  Vetbers  of  the 
first  three  centuries  (Txind.  1677,  fol. ;  also,  edited  by 
Cary,  Oxf.  1840,  8  vols.  8vo) :— 6.  A  DinerUuUm  cm- 
!  f^tti  iliMiMf  Ciw^  17  aali- 


ops,  Metropolitans,  and  Patriarchs  (Lond.  1683,  8vo) : 
— 6.  EocUtiuttiei^  at  livet,  Acta,  etc,  of  the  meet  em- 
inent Faften  of  tiie  Iborth  oentory  (Lond.  lOS,  foL) : 

— 7.  ChttrtaphytitT  Ecrl^mutic\i»,  an  improved  edition 
of  the  TabuLt  EccU-nidtikir  (ItiSo,  Wvo) :— 8.  Kcripturum 
EccU$iiUticorum  Histvria  Literaria  a  Chritto  nain  utqut 

ad  Oaaikmt  XIV  (2  vols,  or  parts,  foL  1688  and  1^ 
Land. ;  leprinted  at  Geneva,  1706  and  17tO^  and  at  Bi». 

s!e,  1741;  bc«t  edition  that  of  Oxfonl,  c<irre(  t<<d  and 
enlarged  l>y  Cave  himself,  and  continued  by  NV'harton 
(1740  and  1743, 2  vols. foL  The  Basle  edition  was  made 
upon  this).  Cave  was  a  very  credulous  writer ;  doiti> 
tote  of  erilleal  talent,  he  generally  took  the  aoeoonta 
of  ancient  writers  and  Roman  Catholics  as  he  found 
them.  Jortin  calls  him  "  the  whitewssher  of  the 
ancients."  Yet  Dowling  is  justiried  in  saying  that 
"Cave's  writings  rank  undoubtedly  among  tboee  which 
liava  sflNted  the  progress  of  Church  history.  Hie 
■mailer  WWitS  greatly  tended  to  extend  an  arquaint- 
anoe  with  Christian  antiquity  ;  his  Law*  of  t}tr  ApMtkt 
and  Primitive  F<itker$,  y\  hkh  may  be  regarded  as  an 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first  four  centuries,  Is  to 
this  very  day  flie  BUMt  learned  work  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  written  in  our  own  luii;^'ii,it.-i' ;  ami  liis  Iligto- 
ria  Literaria  is  still  the  best  and  most  convenient  com- 
plete worlt  on  the  literary  history  o(  the  Church.  For 
extent  and  variety  of  learning  he  stands  high  ansong 
the  scholars  of  bis  time,  and  be  bad  taste  and  feeling 
to  a|ijireciate  ancient  piety,  but  he  can  scarcely  claim 
any  other  praise."— Herzog,  ReaUEncjfklopddie,  Sop> 
plem.  i,  188 ;  Landon,  ErcU$.  DkHena^,  a.  ▼. ;  Hool^ 
Ecck*.  Bioffraphy,  iii,  624  ;  Dowling,  Jntrod.  to  Ecetet, 
Hitt.  (Lond.  183») ;  New  Gen.  Biog.  Did.  vi,  137. 

Cawton,  Thokai,  n  Nooeonlbnniit  divine,  was 

bom  at  Wivenhoe,  Essex,  In  1637.  Having  studied  at 
Utrecht  and  Oxford,  he  received  ordination  froni  the 
He  ofBi  ijited  for  oeveral  years  as 
chaplain  to  English  noble  families,  bat  soon  became  to 
dissatisfled  wHb  the  domlnattt  party  hi  the  EstabHshed 
Church  that  he  left  it  to  become  jutstor  of  a  Noncon- 
formist congregation  in  Westminster,  where  he  died  in 
1G77.  WhUe  a  student  at  Utrecht,  he  published  two 
dissertatieni,  entitled,  Di^pmlatio  de  1  erstoae  i^riooa 
VH.  H  ffori  Teitamenti  (Ultr^).  1667,  4to>,  and  Duter- 
tniio  (If  u.tu  Lirifjum  Hebnnrtf  in  Phil'<$r,j>hiii  Thforetica 
(L'ltraj.  1C57,  4t<)),  the  former  of  which  is  of  lasting 
value  for  the  history  of  the  Bpiac  versions.  Cawton 
was  reguded  as  one  of  the  prominent  Orientelists  of 
hll  tine.— Kitto,  Cydop.  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Eed.  Kog.  iii, 
526. 

Canlla,  Auooflrai/niar^,  was  bom  of  noUe 
parents  in  1606,  and  was  educated  at  flie  nnlTenHiea 

of  Valladolid  and  AKala.  T'lirraiiza  (q.  v.).  archbish- 
op of  Toledo,  liecame  hL«  patmii ;  and  t'uzalla's  tal- 
ents, under  such  patronage,  siH>n  gsiiiied  him  distino* 
tion.  In  1646  he  became  chaplain  and  almoner  to  tiM 
emi>en>r  Charles  V,  whom  be  accompanied  Into  Oer- 
many.  1 1  ere  be  i;ir  il  .  d  tin-  [irini  iplcs  of  Luther  (after 
combating  them  itome  time),  and  on  his  return  to  Spain 
in  1662  he  began  to  preach  reform.  His  mother, 
brother,  and  sisters  shared  his  religious  convictinna . 
and  it  ii  said  that  even  Charles  V  was  greatly  moYOd 
by  C  i/all  I  S  ]'it'ty  and  arguments.  The  attention  of 
the  Inquisition  was  soon  fixed  on  the  Cazalla  family, 
but  it  waa  not  till  'after  the  emperor's  death  In  1668 
that  they  were  arrested  and  tried  for  heresy.  At  an 
auto  da  f6  in  May,  1639,  he  was  strangle<l  and  then 
burnt,  with  his  sister  Doima  Hiatrin-;  lii^  hrother 
Francisco  was  at  the  same  time  burnt  alive. — M'Crie, 
Hitt.  of  the  Jttflrmt^  im  Spam,  p.  226  sq. ;  De  Cas- 
tro, 8pani*k  Prote*tant*  (Lond.  1851).  p.  114  sq. 

Caoil,  RioHABD,  an  eminent  Evangelical  divine 
of  tiie  Cbnob  of  Kngland,  waa  bom  la  London,  No* 

vember  8,  171«.  His  early  life  wns  had — he  was  even 
a  professed  intitlel;  but  about  1772  he  was  converted, 
Mid 1778 eatmdQaaMi'B  College, Ozted.  Ial777 
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he  was  ordained  priest,  and  nettled  at  Lewea ;  but  his  ■ 
health  fHiled  there,  and  in  17«0  he  became  minister  of 
St.  Jolw's,  Badford  Bow,  London.  Id  1800  b»  obuin* 
«d  thA  UvliigB  «t  ChOHiaai  and  Bidiain,  Sumy.  In 

lie  WHS  nttackcf!  hy  a  p;irriIytio  si  iziiro,  aii'l  was 
conijK;lleil  to  visit  ( 'lifUin.  The  journi-y  <1><1  ii"t  much, 
however,  improve  bin  health,  and  he  retired  in  Mav, 
1800,  to  Tunbridge  Wells.  He  died  Aagait  16, 1610. 
*'T1iB  ggerttaM  of  Mr.  Cedl  a  prMcher  were  fan. 
HMOee.  Hit  talfiit*  wrre  eminent ;  his  oloquoncc  was  ' 
linpMsiuiK'd,  yot  8olcmn,  and  Aometimes  argumeiita- 
tlTc.  Aa  a  Christian,  he  mu  habitad^  ipiritually 
■Inded;  modest  aad  miMvaniiag,  ho  tterw  iatradod 
his  cepacMee  on  the  attantfon  of  nonkted.  He  wae 
contented  with  <loin^  good  and  (^cttinn  jrood ;  and  his 
worlu,  thuu^ih  f<-w,  aru  valuuldp  for  tlifir  (iterlin|{  ften»e 
and  genuine  pictv"  (Jones).  Tlicy  arc  collected  in  his 
Wvrhi,  edited  bjr  Piatt  (London^  IfiU,  4  toI*.  8to).  of 
wMdi  Tol.  I  eontafau  a  LHb  of  Cedl,  by  Pratt,  wHh 

rcril's  I.irt's  of  Ifanm  and  XncUft ,  vol.  ii  contains 
sermona  and  miscellaneous  tracts;  vol.  iii,  thirty-three 
awmuin;  vol.  iv,  Cecil's  R^manu,  which  are  among 
the  meet  raloable  writings  on  pestonl  life  and  work, 
as  well  as  on  various  points  of  practical  rclicion,  in 
modern  tiroen.  There  i^»  iilso  an  American  edition  (N. 
Y.  1845,  8  vols.  8vo).— Pratt,  JUemoir  <^  Cecil  {  Jones, 
CAnsfMM  Blojprofltff^  a. 

Cecilia,  one  of  the  so-called  saints  of  the  Greek 
and  Koniuii  Calendar,  Is  said  to  have  wufliTcd  martyr- 
dom nearly  at  the  same  time  witli  Valeriiin,  her  hns- 
hand,  Tibaxtia%  his  brother,  and  Maximus,  an  officer, 
about  A.D.  fflO,  ndar  Alexander  Severas,  probably 
in  koiiio  [lopular  commotion  and  iMT-ecutjon,  since  that 
em|K'n)r  was  favorably  inclined  toward  the  Christians. 
The  legendary-  accounts  of  her  an  Bot  worthy  of  cred- 
it. Aa  she  is  said  to  baTO  anng  praises  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment  Jnst  before  her  execution,  she 
is  rettririlod  as  the  special  patroness  of  church  music. 
*'  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  is  still  annually  celebrated  in  Eng- 
Und  hf  a  mnaieal  festival.  Handel's  "  Measiah"  was 
composed  te  it  Both  Greeks  and  Latins  celebrate 
her  festlTsI  on  the  22d  of  Novemlwr. — A.  Butler,  Z4ec« 
i  /i/y,  Nov.  tl;  I.andon,  Arc/.  Did.  s.  v. 

CeciUaniM,  bishop  of  Carthage  (AJ).8U).  See 
DoxATiara. 

OtdT (1ff^e'ffai,ftom Ha dhy  looter  CBwpnesssJ 

form  ;  Gr.  K'^c^loc')  occurs  in  numerous  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  authors  arc  not  agreed  on  the  e.\act  meaning 
of  the  term.  Cebius  {ffiembot.  i,  lOG,  sq.),  for  instance, 
oonoeiTee  that  it  is  a  geoeial  name  for  the  tribe, 
to  the  oxduion  of  the  cedar  of  LebanoB,  wMeh  he 
considers  to  lie  indicated  by  the  «  or  l  I>frofk,  or  "  rirt." 
The  majority  of  authors,  however,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  (Pimiu  cednu,  or  Cednu  iMxtm  of 
botaaista)  is  alone  intended.  This  opfaiioa  Is  continn- 
•d  bgr  tiie  Septuagint  aad  Ynlgate,  wMeb  mdlhrmly 

(at  in  the  En>rlish  version) render  the  word  \>y  n-H'jiur, 
ttirut;  and  al.HO  by  the  fiict  that  the  AniMc  name  for 
tta  cedar  of  I.ebanon  is  arz,  evidently  cognate  with 
ares.  The  following  ctatemeoU  are  chiefly  compiled 
ftom  ICitto  and  Smith,  s.  t.   See  Botavt. 

l.The  earlioat  notice  of  the  ci dar  in  I.cv.  xiv,  4, 
6,  where  we  are  told  that  Moses  comniandi-d  the  lef>er 
fhat  waa  to  ba  deansed  to  make  an  offering  of  two 
Sparrows,  cedar-wood,  wool  dyed  in  scarlet,  and  hys- 
sop ;  and  in  ver.  49, 51,  f>2,  the  houses  in  which  the  lep- 
ers dwell  are  ilircd'  .l  to  lie  |>uriiicd  with  the  same  ma- 
terials. Again,  in  Num.  xix,  6,  Mosee  and  Aaron  are 
oommaadod  to  aaerifice  a  red  hoHter:  ** And  tiie  priest 
shall  take  oedaF.wood,  end  hyusop,  and  scarlet. "  Here 
the  proper  cedar  can  hardly  be  meant,  as  it  does  not 
grow  in  F.^ypt,  «n<l  it«  wo(«l  is  scarcely  an  matic. 
The  variety  called  jumper  is  evidently  intended,  the 
wood  and  beitiea  of  wbicb  were  andenUy  appHed  to 
aneh  purposes.  The  term  cedar  is  applied  by  Pliny 
to  the  laiseer  cedar,  otryosdraf,  a  Phosnician  juniper, 


which  is  still  common  on  the  Lebanon,  and  whose 
wood  is  aromatic.  The  wood  or  fruit  of  this  tree  was 
anciently  burnt  by  way  of  perfiime,  eapedally  at  fki- 
nersls  (Pliny,  //.  M  xIU,  1, 6;  Ovid,  FM.  ii,  658 ;  Ho- 
mer, fjd.  V,  CM').  The  tree  i»  common  in  IV'.^  I't  and 
Nubia,  and  ali-o  in  Arabia,  in  the  Wady  Mousa,  where 
the  greater  cedar  is  not  found.  It  is  obviously  llkdj 
that  tlie  naa  of  the  more  conmoo  tree  ahontd  In  «Bi> 
joined  wUIo  the  people  were  etiU  In  the  wOdemees, 
'  rather  than  of  the  uncommon  (Shaw,  Tntrdu,  p.  -1G4; 
Rurckhardt,  St/ria,  p.  430;  Uussell,  A'ii&ki,  p.  425). 
See  JmiirBR. 

At  a  later  period  wc  have  notices  of  the  various  uses 
to  which  the  wood  of  the  rrti  was  applied,  as  2  Sam. 
V,  n  ;  vii,  2  7;  1  Kings  v.  f>.  8,  10;  vi,  9,  10,  15.  Ifi, 
1H,20;  vii,  2, 8, 7, 11, 12;  ix,ll}  x,27;  lChron.zvii, 
6;  2  Chron.11,8;  tx,  17;  xxr,n.  fa  these  passages 
we  arc  informed  of  the  nepotiations  with  Hiram,  kinj; 
of  Tyre,  for  the  sujiply  of  cedar-trcca  out  of  Lel  anun, 
and  of  the  use.s  to  which  the  timl>cr  was  applied  in  the 
constmctioB  of  the  Temple,  aad  of  the  king's  palace  > 
be  covered  tiie  hoase  wldi  beana  and  boonb  of 
dar ;  "the  walls  of  the  house  within  were  covered 
with  boards  of  cedar:"  there  were  "  cedar  [tiUars,"  aod 
"  l>eams  of  cnlor,"  end  the  altar  was  of  cedar.  Balla 
theae  pasaagaa  of  Scriptue,  likewise,  the  oonMBOB  ea- 
dar  cannot  wall  be  signified,  aa  the  wood  la  aeltber  ' 
hard  nor  strong:  enfuij^h  fnr  t.nlMIng  purposes.  Otiier 
kindred  vurieticA  of  trees,  however,  doubtless  existed 
in  the  same  locality  with  the  cedar  of  LehaaoB,  whMi 
were  suitable  in  these  respects,  aa  wdl  aa  om  aMOWt 
of  beauty  aad  dninbility,  for  aidiHecture.  Perhapa 
nothing  more  is  n>eant  than  the  /'iW-tree,  which  is 
known  to  j/row  on  Mt.  I.t-ljanon.  This  opinion  !ieems 
to  be  confirmed  by  F^zck.  xxvii,  5:  "They  have  made 
all  tl^  ship>hoards  of  fir-tiaes  of  8eair;  tlMgr  Imvo 
taken  etSar  from  Lebanon  to  make  masta  Ibr  thee  ;** 
for  it  is  not  [irohahlo  that  any  other  tree  than  tin-  com- 
mon pine  would  lie  taken  for  mast.s,  when  this  was 
]>rocur-able.  Also  in  the  second  Ti-mple,  robnilt  under 
Zerubbabel,  the  timber  employed  was  cedar  from  Leb- 
anon (Ezn  lil,  7 ;  1  Esdr.  iv,  48 ;  v,  55).  Cedar  is  also 
said  by  .Fose|.|iiis  to  have  Wen  used  by  Henxl  in  the 
roof  of  his  temple  (  M'flr,  v,  6, 2).  The  roof  of  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
lem is  said  to  have  been  of  cedar,  and  that  of  the 
church  of  the  Virgin  at  Bethlehem  to  have  been  of  ce- 
dar or  cvpros  (W  illiams,  Holy  City,  ii, 202;  Quaresmi- 
us,  iJue.  Terr.  Hamct.  vi,  12 ;  Tobler,  BetkUkem^  p.  110^ 
112).  SeoPim. 

Tt  may  here  also  be  remarked  that  the  Syriac  and 
1  Icb.  interpreters  generally,  at  Isa.  xli,  19 ;  Ix,  18^  ren- 
<lor  tlM  word  MMmr^  (^titm,  manSfy  efnefaess), 
translatetl  in  our  version  (after  the  Vulg.  and  Chaldee) 
"l(ox-tree,"  by  4A«r&in-cedar,  a  sjjccies  of  cedar  dis- 
tin^cuiKhcd  by  the  smallness  of  its  cones  and  the  n^ 
ward  direction  of  its  branches  (see  Roscnm&llcr,  Alter- 
thunuk.  I V,  i,  292).  Another  form  of  this  wonl,  "ICK, 
cuhur',  occurring  in  Xaek.  xxvii,  6,  has  there  been 
roiatiaiislatod  in  oar  version  by  "Ashurites,"  where 
the  clanae  **the  company  of  the  AJmritn  have  made 
thy  Itenchcs  of  ivorj-,"  is  litcrallj*,  "thy  benches  they 
make  of  ivoi^',  the  daughter  of  the  osikKr-wood,"  i.  e. 
inlaid  or  bordered  with  It.  For  a  fldl  aeeoont  of  the 
various  readings  of  that  passage,  see  RosenmCHcr'a 
Sehol.  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  6.  The  most  satisfactory  trans- 
lation appears  to  be  that  of  Bochart  (,'•>< g.  •'^V«"  i,  iO, 
c.  5,180)  and  RoeenmOller :  "Thy  benches  have  they 
made  of  Ivory,  Inlaid  wMi  bos-wood  from  the  Isles  of 
Chittim."  Now  it  Is  probable  that  the  i^les  of  Chit- 
tim  may  refer  to  any  of  the  i.-slands  or  maritime  dis- 
trict.-*  of  the  Mediterraiit  MH.  Bochart  l»elieves  ^o^^ica 
is  intended  in  this  passage ;  the  Vulg.  has  '*de  insulis 
Itallsk"  CorrieawaaeelehfatedfbrllBbox4reeo(F8a. 

xvl,  16;  Theophrast.  U.  P.  iii,  \h.  $  M,  ,-»nd  it  i-  well 
luaown  that  the  ancients  understood  the  art  of  veneer- 
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inst  wood,  enpecuUy  box-wood,  with  ivory,  tortolM- 
nhell,  etc.  (Virg.  Aen.  x,  1.37).  However,  Celsius  (//iV- 
rob.  1. 80)  ami  Sprcntccl  {flul.  Itei  llrrh.  I,  267)  idcntifv 
the  $her(Mt  with  the  }Hnm  crdrus  (Linn.),  the  cedar  of 
Lelianon.    Sec  Box-trbk. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  some  of  the  rc- 
nuining  i<xH*a^e«  of  Stripturc,  we  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive tluit  they  forcibly  api>ly  to  the  cedar  of  I.«banon, 
and  to  the  cedar  of  I^banon  only.  Thu«,  in  Psa.  xcii, 
12,  it  is  <>aid,  "The  righteotu  shall  flourish  like  a  palm- 
tree,  and  iiprvad  abroad  like  a  cfAir  of  Leiunon."  Itut 
Ezekiel  (chap,  xxxi)  is  Justly  adduced  as  giving  the 
most  magnificent,  and,  at  the  same  tinie,  the  roost 
fpvphic  description  of  this  celebrated  tree  (comp.  Ho- 
mer, fl.  xiii,  3.i'.» ;  Vir-il,  .En.  ii,  ;  v,  447  ;  Horace, 
0<i.  iv,  6).  The  other  principal  passages  in  which  the 
cedar  is  mentioned  arc  1  Kings  iv,  2  Kin^rs  xix, 
23;  Job  xl,  17;  Psalms  xxJx,  5;  Ixxx,  10;  civ,  16; 
cxiviii,  9;  Cant,  I  17;  v,  15;  viii,  D;  Iso.  il,  13;  i.x, 
10;  xiv,  8;  xxxvii,  34;  xli,  19;  xHv.  14;  Jer.  xxii, 
7,  14.  M;  Eiek.  xvii,  8,  22,  23;  Amos  il,  9;  Zeph.  ii, 
14;  Zech.  xi,  1,2;  and  in  the  Apocrj'pha,  Eccliu.  xxiv, 
13;  1,12.  .SeeTRKK. 

The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  onler  to  answer  all 
the  descriptions  in  the  HiMo  of  a  cedar-tree  arc  that  it 
sboold  be  tall  (Isa.  ii,  13).  spreading  (Kzek.  xxxi,  ^\ 
abundant  (1  Kings  v,  fi,  10).  lit  for  licams,  pilLirs.  ond 
Ixtant-i  (1  Kings  vi,  10, 15 ;  vii,  2X  masta  of  ships  ( Ezck. 
xxvii,  5),  an<l  for  car%-cd  work,  as  ima^i^  (Isa.  xliv, 
14).  To  these  may  l»e  nd<Ied  qualities  ascribe<l  to  ce- 
dar-wood by  profane  wrilcrK.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  ce- 
dar of  Crete,  Africa,  and  Syria  as  being  most  esteemed 
and  imperishable.  In  Egypt  and  Syria  ships  were 
built  of  cedar,  and  in  Cji'pras  a  tree  was  cut  down  120 
feet  long  and  proportionately  thick.  The  durability 
of  cedar  was  proved,  he  says,  by  the  duration  of  the 
cedar  roof  of  the  Temple  of  Diann  at  Ephesas,  which 
had  laste<i  400  years.  At  I'tioa  the  l)eams,  mwle  of 
Nnmidlitn  cedar,  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  hod  liiste<l  1178 
^•wirs !  (Pliny,  //ul.  xiii,  5  ;  xvi,  40).  Vitruviiis 
(ii,  9)  speaks  of  the  antL-ieptic  properties  of  the  oil  of 
eadar  (comp.  Josephus,  .4fi;.^viii,  5, 2 ;  Sandya,  TVmeit, 
p.  16i«,  167).  The  corresponding  Arabic  word,  an,  is 
used  to  express  not  only  the  cellar  of  I^banon,  but  also 
at  Aleppo  the  Pintu  tylvnUrlg,  which  is  abundant  l>oth 
near  that  city  and  on  T<elianon.  A  sintilar  statement 
will  apply  also  to  the  Thujn  (irtictilata  of  Mount  Atlas, 
which  is  railed  by  the  Arabs  el-nn,  a  name  that  led  to 
the  mistake  as  to  the  material  of  the  Cordova  roof 
from  its  similarity  to  the  8|>anish  (tirrcr  (Xicbuhr, 
Ikjrr.  lie  r.irnbir,  p.  1.11,  etc.,  an<l  Qwtti'rru,  xc,  169, 
etc. ;  Pliny,  //.  ,V.,  xiii.  11,  15  ;  Hay,  Wrst  Barb.  c.  iv, 
49;  Gescnius,  TTtr-n.  p.  148).  Resides  the  trees  which 
belong  to  the  one  grove,  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Cedars,"  groves  and  green  wokIs  of  cedar  are  found  in 
other  ports  of  the  range  (Buckingham,  Truer U  among 
tie  Aralu,  p.  468  ;  Kng.  (.^nrlnjxrititv,  s.  v.  Syria ;  Robin- 
son, new  e<l.  of  R'*.  iii,  593 ;  Bun-khardt.  Sifrin,  p.  19; 
London,  Arlxirttum,  iv,  2406,  2407  ;  Celsiu.",  Jliniln/. 
(am.  i,  89;  B<  lon,  Ob».  tk  nrlmrilus 
cami/eru,  ii,  1(52,  IHo,  166)^  The  re- 
mains of  wood  usc<l  in  the  Nineveh  — 
palaces  were  supposed  i)y  I.ayard  to  " 
be  cedar,  a  sup{iosition  contirined  by 
tbe  inscriptions,  which  sliow  that  the 
Aasyriun  kings  imjHjrtiMl  ce<!ar  from 
Lebonon.  This  wood  is  now  proved 
bymicm«copicex.'imination  tnlfoyew 
'  I^arard.  .Vin.  itntl  fi<th.  p.  3.')fi.  ;t57 ; 
l/iudtm.  Ht  tup.  p.  24;n).    .*iee  Frit. 

2.  llie  m»v|cm  TEDAB  OK  I.r.n.\- 
S03C  is  well  known  to  lie  a  widr»ly- 

»f.id!ng  tree,  g»'nerally  from  50  to 
w't  hij;h,  and.  when  Ktamling  sin- 
gly, oflrn  (^ivering  a  spoce  with  its 
branchc*  the  diameter  of  which  is 
much  greater  than  its  hei{;ht.  Tbo 


Cedar  of  Lobanuo  iCednu  Lfbcmh, 

horizontal  branches,  when  the  tree  Is  exposed  on  all 
sides,  are  very  large  in  pniportion  to  the  trunk,  l>eing 
disfiose<|  in  distinct  layers  or  stages,  and  the  distanco 
to  which  they  extend  diminishes  as  they  approach  tbo 
to|),  where  they  form  a  pyramidal  heail,  broad  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height.  The  branchlets  are  dis|MXH(.d  in 
a  tlat,  fan-like  manner  on  the  branches  (see  .Sh<>lby, 
Fi>re*t  Trrrs,  p.  522).  The  leaves,  produced  in  tufts,  are 
straight,  about  one  inch  long,  slender,  nearly  cylindri- 
cal, taiH>ring  to  a  [>oint.  and  are  on  short  f(K>t.>)talks.  The 
male  catkins  are  single,  soliuir}*,  of  a  reiMi.>h  hue,  aliout 
two  inches  long,  tenninnl,  and  turning  upwards.  The 
female  catkins  are  short,  erect,  roundi«h,  and  rather 
oval ;  they  change  after  fecundation  \nUt  oviil  oblong 
cones,  which,  when  they  approach  maturity,  become 
from  2^  inches  to  5  inches  long.  Every  part  of  the  cone 
a(>ound8  with  resin,  which  sometimes  exudes  from  l)e- 
tween  tbe  scales.  As  its  leaves  remain  two  years  on 
the  branchea,  and  as  every  spring  contributes  a  fresh 
supply,  the  tree  is  an  evergreen,  in  this  resenWiling 
other  inemlwrs  of  the  tir  family,  which,  the  larches  ex- 
cepted, retain  the  same  suit  for  a  year  or  upwards, 
and  dn>p  the  old  foliage  so  gradually  as  to  render  the 
"  fall  of  the  leaf"  in  their  case  imiwrct-ptilile.  As  far 
as  is  at  present  known,  the  cedar  of  Leiianon  is  con- 
fined in  Syria  to  one  valley  of  the  I^ebanon  range,  viz. 
that  of  the  Kedisha  Uiver,  which  flows  from  near  the 
highest  (wint  of  the  range  westwanl  to  tlie  Me<Uterra- 
ni*an,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the  {wrt  of  Trifioli.  The 


(vencrol  view  of  tbe  Cedars. 
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CEILING 


(!Tove  1»  at  tli«  wry  Vftper  part  of  the  Talley,  about  16 
luili'"  from  tilt!  s<'!i,  fiOO'f  feet  ftlx)ve  that  level,  and  their 
position  i<  moreover  above  that  of  all  other  arboreoiu 
TegetatloB.  Beloa,  wko  tnvetod  In  STria  abont  1 55(), 
found  the  oadars  al>otit  28  in  number,  in  a  valley  on  the 
iiides  of  the  mouDtiiiiii.  Rauwolf,  who  vifiited  the  oo- 
dars  in  I.'iT-l,  "could  toll  no  more  but  24,  that  gto<Kl 
round  about  in  a  ctrde ;  and  two  othexa,  the  branches 
tvlMfeor  «M  qaila  daea^  llrrai  $gt.**  Da  k  Roqae, 
in  found  but  20.  Manndrell,  in  lfi96,  found  them 
redured  to  16;  and  Dr.  I'octx-ko,  who  visited  Syria  in 
1744  and  1745,  di-»(  ()vi-re<l  only  15.  "  The  wood,"  he 
•aya,  "doea  not  differ  from  white  deal  in  appearance, 
nor  doea  ft  Men  to  tw  harder.  Itbaasllnaaaiall,  but 
is  nfit  80  fnprfint  ns  the  juniper  of  America,  which  is 
eummunly  called  cedar,  and  it  also  falls  short  of  it  in 
beauty."'  M.  Lamartino,  in  1832,  says,  "Hmm  traea 
dhnlntah  in  wtry  aoooeediqg  age.  Tlwra  an  now 
bat  7.  TlMaa,  bowww,  fton  tlieir  aisa  and  gananl 
appearance,  may  fairlj'  be  presumed  to  have  existed  in 
biblical  times.  Around  thera  ancient  witu««6e8  of 
ages  long  since  pMt  there  still  remains  a  Utde  grove 
of  yeUow  oedaia,  qipoaiiDg  to  me  to  fom  a  group  of 
fWwa  400  to  600  treea  or  ahmba.  Every  year,  in  the 
month  <if  .hine,  the  iuhatiitanfs  of  Rp.«hirr.ii.  of  Ivlon, 
of  Kandliin,  and  the  other  neighl>oring  valleys  and  vil- 
lages, climb  up  to  these  cedars  and  celelirata  nUM  at 
their  feet."  Dr.  Graham  gives  the  following  meas- 
urements of  the  twelve  largest  cedars :  the  circumfer- 
ences of  the  trunk  at  the  bu^'  ros[ii'f  tivelv  40  feet.  .38, 
47,  iHi,  m,  22^,  28,  2&i,  U^,  2!^,  22, 29f ;  the  largest 
having  thus  a  diameter  of  neailjr  Id  fMt  {Jbrdcm  emd 
the  Rhine,  p.  2G).  Within  a  few  years  past  a  chapel 
has  been  erected  there  (KobinMn,  fxitn-Jlu.  p.  590, 691 ; 
Stanley,  Smai  and  I'al.  p.  l-W).  See  Trcw's  treatises, 
Ctdror.  Libam  Hitt,maA  Apoiogia  dt  eedro  Ub,  (Norimb. 
1767  and  1767)  t  Pmmg  Cjfdkf.  a.  ▼.  Ablet;  Thomson, 
Lamf  and  Book,  i,  292  «q. ;  enpeclally  Dr.  Hooker,  in 
the  /fat.  Hittorg  Review,  Jan.  1862,  p.  11-18;  and  Mr. 
Jeniiv^  la  the  lliMr*  Of  iiionap  ICaith  ud  1M7. 

Ce'dron,  the  name  of  a  place  and  of  a  rivulet. 

1.  (n  ¥itifA»  T.  r.  KcJpw.)  A  place  fortified  by 
CendeMBaa,  voder  the  orders  of  king  Antiochus  (Side- 
tes),  as  a  etatinn  from  which  to  command  the  ro;i>l-  if 
.ludflBA  (1  Mace.  XV,  3l>,  41 ;  xvl,  9).  It  wa-n  not  far 
from  Jamnia  (Jabneh),  or  from  Azotns  (A.obdod),  and 
had  a  wintertoicient  or  wady  (yi uiajUovf)  on  the  eaat* 
ward  of  It,  wMdi  the  army  of  the  Maccabeea  had  to 
rri  SH  before  Cendeh«us  could  l»e  attacked  (xvi,  5), 
These  conditions  are  well  fulfilled  in  tlie  modem  place 
Kntm  or  Kutrak,  which  lies  on  the  maritime  plain  be- 
low the  liver  Bubin,  and  three  milea  aontb-west  of  Akir 
(Ekron).  Sehwarx  (Palut.  p.  119)  gives  the  modem 
name  ns  Kniht'in.  tiut  this  want"*  confirmuti<in.  Kwald 
{Itr.  ilnch.  iv,  3!X>,  note)  suggeeta  TtU-Turmut,  five  or 
fix  miles  farther  .M)uth.  The  STiiae  has  Ifeirm,  and 
the  Tulg.  Gtdor,  which  aone  conpare  with  the  vilbige 
Geinu  (Ki^^),  mentioned  by  Boaebiaa  and  Jerome 
(flnnmati,  a.  v.  rfi*'ii%r.  Ga-dur)  as  fying  tan  uOaa  from 
Diopolia,  toward  Eleutheropolia. 

8.  Tp  thiafimi  la  given  In'theN.T.  the  name  of  the 
hrook  Kidron  Cpnp  ~ ' '  the  black  torrent")  in  the 
ravhiebelowtbeeaatem  wall  of  Jerusalem  (John  xviii, 
1).  LaohoiaB,  with  eodioea  A  and  D,  has  xnfiappovc 
roil  Kiipiav ;  but  the  Rec.  Text  with  U  has  rtiv  K»- 
ipwPf  L  e.  "the  brook  of  the  cedars"  (so,  too^  the  Sept. 
in  S  Sub.  2S).  Other  If  SSL  have  tin  ■•■»  even 
so  far  corrupted  as  ror*  icltpov  (so  X),  cedri,  and  rwv 
iivipuv.  The  word,  however,  has  no  connection  with 
** cedar."  In  Eoi^Udl,  the  name  in  this  form  is  ofti  ii 
esroneoulv  prawmaeed  (aa  if  written  JCedhM)  with  a 
hard  C.'-Sndfh,  a.  t.   See  Kipnom. 

Ceilan  (KAav,YaIg.  CSaei^  a  peraon  naned  fi 

Eadr.  T,  15)as  the  family  bfiid  f  in  Ciitutrrf  ion  with 
Aselaa)  ofaeventy-seven  Israelites  who  returned  from 


Babylon ;  but  the  Heb.  tezta.(Ezra  ii,  16 ;  Neh.  vii,  21) 
do  not  oontain  aitter  nm. 

Ceiling.  There  are  three  Heb.  words  employed 
in  the  Old  Test,  which  our  translators  have  rendMod 
••oaiMrerOoiiilng.*'  1.  n|n(<«4Aa6',tocov«ror 

overlay,  as  it  is  el>e\vhere  rendered)  o<  cun4  2  Chmn. 
iii,  6,  where  it  is  said,  "Ue  ceiled  the  greater  bouse 
with  lli<4na.'*  t.W9  to  vdhaeol  or  plnnkt 

elsewhere  rendered  "  cover,"  once  "  seat,"  Deut, 
xxxiii,  21)  occurs  Jer.  xxii,  14  :  "It  is  ceiled  with  ce> 
dar,  and  painted  with  vermilion."  Houses  finished  in 
thia  manner  were  oaUed  "oaUed  hooaea"  (Hag.  1, 4). 
The  **ealUng"  oTthe  walla  Itedf  la  likewlae  spoken  of 
(•(Dip,  tipjtim',  1  Kings  vi,  15).  In  Ezek.  xli,  16,  the 
wonl  rendered  "  ceiled"  is  T^nc'  (shMhtph',  from  be- 
Ing  hetttd  thin),  a  board  sim[ily,  uged  for  that  purpose. 
These  ceilinirN  were  adorned  witli  ornaments  in  stucco, 

with  gold,  silver,  gems,  and  ivoiy.  Oriental  honaea 
appear  to  have  been  the  revene  of  ao^  aa  we  Inhddl; 

the  ceiling  being  of  wood  richly  ornamented  and  paint- 
ed, and  the  floor  plaster  or  f'tucco,  the  wallii  tx  ing  gen- 
erally wainscoted.  The  Egyptian  monuments  still 
exhibit  elegant  specimens  of  painted  ceilings,  no  doubt 


mi 

"Jm 

greatlv  resembling  those  mentioned  in  the  above  texta 
(Wilk'inson'a  Amc,  Egg^  %  126).  Aooording  to  Mr. 
I^yard,  in  the  ancient  Amj^rlan  hooaea  alao  *'the  cell* 

ings  overhead  were  diviiJi-rl  into  8qu!ire  conipartmrnt", 
ftaintcd  with  flower:^  or  with  the  tigurvd  of  animals. 
Some  were  inlaid  witli  U  ary,  each  compartment  being 
surrounded  hjT  elegeat  bordera  and  monldinga"  (A'di^ 
veh,  il,  208).  The  ftllowlig  lemaffca  are  tnm  8nlfh*B 
rHet.  s.  V. :  The  descriptkNW  of  Soipture  (1  Kinps  vi, 
0, 15;  vii,  3  ;  2  Chron.  IH,  8,  9;  Jer.  xxii,  14;  Hag.  i,  * 
i )  and  of  Josephus  {Ant.  viii,  8,  2-9;  xv,  11,  6)  show 
tiiai  the  oaUinga  of  the  Temple  and  the  paUoes  of  the 
Jewfoh  Idnga  were  fonned  of  clear  plank*  applied  to 
the  lieaniN  or  joints  rrosfing  from  wall  to  wall,  proba- 
bly with  sunk  panels  (,^ari'a»/iarn),  edged  and  orna* 
niented  with  gold,  and  carved  with  incised  or  other 
patterns  (/3a0v{vXoic  yXv^aicX  eometimes  painted 
(Jer.  xxii,  14).  It  ta  probable  that  both  Eg^'ptian  and 
Assyrian  models  were  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of 
architectural  construction,  followed  l)ef(irc  the  Koman 
period.  See  Arciiitrcture.  The  construction  and 
designs  of  Assyrian  ceilings  in  the  more  important 
buildings  can  only  be  conjectured  (Ijiyard,  Kineveh,  ii, 
2ti5,  2X'.0.  but  the  pro|hortion9  in  the  walls  tlieuiRelvee 
answer  in  a  great  degree  to  those  mentioned  in  Scrip* 
ture  XNim.  and  hab.  p.  642 ;  Fergniaon,  Htmi^oA  ^ 
Arrhitecturt,  i,  201).  Exan|f)1es,  however,  are  extant 
of  EpA'ptian  ceilings  in  stucco  painted  with  devices  of 
a  diiti-  nuirli  I'.irlicr  tli.iti  that  of  8olonion'«  Truijile. 
Of  these  devices,  the  principal  are  the  guiilocbe,  the 
chevron,  and  tiie  aamL  Soma  are  painted  in  htoe, 
with  st.'irs,  ami  others  bear  rapreaentttions  of  birds 
an<l  other  emblems  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  i.'t/ypt.  ii,  290). 
The  excessive  use  of  vermilion  and  other  glaring  col- 
ore in  ttoman  houae-paioting,  of  which  Vitmvlna  at  a 
later  date  eomphdna  (vii,  6),  may  have  been  Introdoced 
from  Ejrypt,  whence  also  came,  in  all  |'r(iti;il(ilit\-.  fjie 
t.i.ofe  for  vprniilion  painting  shown  in  Jehoinkiin's  pal- 
a.  i(.l,.r.  xxii,14;  Am  OS  iii,  16;  Wilkinson,  i,  l!').  See 
also  the  deacriptiona  given  by  Athennoa  (v,  196)  of  the 
tctat  of  Ptolemy  Pblladelphna  and  the  ship  of  Philopa- 

tor  (ib.  2f>r,y  nnd  of  the  .so-railed  sepulchres  of  thO 

kings  of  Syria,  near  Tyre,  by  ilaaaelquist  (p.  165).  Tha 
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CELESTINE 


if  jpands,  wiOi  gUded  monUingii  ud  lenOi  flf  lh«K»> 


I  in  Oriental  and  North  African  dwelling*  of  late  rv^ir  h).  a  rla>s  of  inferior  offiwrg  in  the  ancient  ( liurfh. 
and  modem  time.  8haw  describes  the  ceilings  of  Ttiey  luid  ckarge  of  all  u tenuis  and  precious  thing* 
llooiMi  lioosM  in  BartNuy  m  of  waintoot,  «UlMr  ;  kid  In  the  aacred  rapoaHory  of  the  chorch.  Tha 
*•  v«i7  artfuUy  P«ui^  W       lllivwtt  iitfo  «  varialy !  nam*  teeuopl^lax  la  ased  in  th«  sania  signiflcatlon ; 

'  $iao  ekartoph^lax,  or  aut«i$ar<^vorum,ciutodiiin  of  the 

mils  or  arcliives  (SiiinT,  Th'snuruA,  ii,971).  1  his  of. 
ficer  was  commoniy  a  pr«;6liyttT ;  Macaduniua  was  both 
prasbjter  and  ioaaopbylax  of  the  draich  of  Coiialaoll> 
nople ;  and  Sozonen  stylos  Theodore,  piraabyter  of  An* 
tioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Aay*  of  Julian, 
^vXtuca  Twv  CK/<;;.Xiiiii',  "ki'i'ixT  uf  thi?  ri'il  uten. 
ail.«."  He  waa  put  to  d«ith  bacaoae  be  would  not  de> 
liv-erup  wkathe  hndia  l^«ailndjr.  In  ^»  Graak 
Church  the  chartophylax  acts^  the  patriarch's  sob* 
ititute,  excommunicatinf;  and  licensinK  prvshytcrs  and 
deaoms,  and  sitting  an  supreme  ecclesiastical  judgi;  in 
many  casea. — Bingbani,6^.  £cd.  bk.  iii,  cb.  siii,  §  8; 
Soiomen,  HiH,  Em,  r,  8. 

Celestilke  (or  CfEi-KsxTN)  I,  Pope,  a  Roman  by 
birtti,  was  elected  Pope  in  Virl^  on  the  deAth  of  lioni* 
tucK  I.  During  his  pontiticate  the  ('oum  il  of  Kjihe- 
sot,  agiiiiat  Nealoriiia,  waa  bald,  upon  which  oocaaion 
ba  wrote  lawnl  lattan  to  tba  Eiatani  chuicbaa*  Ho 
claimed  authority  and  primacy  in  the  Roman  See,  and 
sought  to  exercise  it  over  the  Afri9«n  Church  in  rain. 
In  tbe  Neatorian  dispute  abore  mentioned  he  was 
mora  aoooeaaftil,  aa  Cyrilt  io  order  to  pnt  down  Neato- 


rmn  intennix'il"  (Traf.  p.  20f).  Mr.  Porter  descrihes 
the  ceilings  of  bouses  at  Damascus  sa  delicately  paint- 
wre  andent  booaea  with  "  arub<>Miiies" 
sing  panels  of  bloe,  on  which  are  inscribed 
and  rhapterH  of  tbe  Koran  In  Arabic;  also  a 
tomb  at  Palmyra,  with  a  ntone  ceiling  beautifully  pjxn- 
aUed  and  painted  (^Damfuau,  i,  34,  S7,  57,  60^  232 ; 
flonpw  Dast.  ri,  9 ;  see  also  Lane's  MoA,  f^gpt.  V,  SJ, 

38 ;  Thomson,  iMitd  and  Book,  ii,  671),    Many  of  the  ,   ,  -  . 

room*  in  the  Palace  of  the  Mo.irs  at  the  Alhambra  were  '  rinn,  accepted  Om  nliiorlljr  of  OdMtitlo  agafaut  hfan. 
ceiled  and  ornamented  with  the  richest  geometrical  H''  ^''^^  thirteen  letters;  among  tliem  is  a  complaint 
patterns.  Tbe  ancient  Egyptiana  used  oolond  tiles  j  oa  to  the  dress  of  biabopa;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
in  their  boOdfatga  (Athan.  r,  S06;  WllkteMB,  11,  »7).  I  it  meuu  that  the  dngf  ahonld  dress  like  tbe  laity,  or 

The  liki-  taste  is  ol»»crved  by  Chardin  to  have  prevail- 
ed in  Per-i  i,  and  he  mpntlon»  Ijeautiful  «|>i  cimon'»  of 
moAair,  arulivsiiue,  and  inlaid  wtHKl-wnrli  in  cpjlin^rs 
at  Ispahan,  at  Koom  in  the  mosque  of  Fatima,  and 


Panel-work  la  roodam  HupUaa  CeOiiics. 
at  Arderil.   TbaM  ttUlan  « 


oa  the 


ground,  and 
(Chardin,  Vo^pt,  il 
plate  39 ;  Olearius,  p 


tihoiild  absuin  tnm  «MM  Bpacial  garment  which  aooaa 
liad  a<lopte<1.  He  died  March  K  (or  July  26),  482. 
r<>lpfitine  i<  >:iid  tn  hav  '•(  tit  Palladius  and  St.  Patrick 
as  missionarieK  to  Ireland,  Imt  the  story  is  very  donbt- 
ftd.  It  is  not  clear  that  either  of  them  enr  had  any 
connectkm  with  Rome.  Hit  ItttHS  H*  OTwned  bi 
the  CoUeetkm  of  Coandls.   Ha  ii  ooolM  niong  tfM 

uinU  of  the  Chnreb  of  Rome  Si^  Vmh.  tU,  107  { 

Corinaain,  Livm  of  the  Popet,  i,  79, 

II.  VopB,  originally  Guido,  of  Cittiv  di  Castcllo,  ia 
Tu!)cany,  studied  wider  Abelard,  and  aoooeeded  Inao> 
c-nt  11*  September  25th,  1148.  He  died  fai  March, 
1  ]  i  1 

III.  Pope,  a  Koiiiun  uuim  ti  lacinto  ( Ir^ini,  cardinal 
of  SanU  Maria,  waa  elected  Pope  March  :M\  ll'Jl,  at 
eighty-five.  He  crowned  Henry  V  and  his  wife  Con- 
stance, and  made  a  great  d!«play  of  arrogance  in  doing 
it ;  entered  warmly  into  the  scheme  for  delivt  rinL;  the 
Holy  Land,  on  which  account  be  espoused  tlio  cause 
of  Rldiaid  I  of  England,  and  lUnriaotad  cenniraa 
agalnxt  lipoid  of  Austria  and  the  emperor,  who  de- 
tjiined  Hichrird  prisoner.  He  died  January  8,  1198. 
During  his  hi*t  illnpsfi  ho  projxi'ii'il  tn  transfer  his  pa- 


,  484 ;  IV.  StvilIst  ;  ^  5J  g|  s^SsSo^SS!"^  "^"^ 

241).    See  HocsB.  |  p^^^^  originally  called  Goffredo,  of  the  family 

Ceillier,  Dom  Kk>iy,  an  eminent  t'rench  theoloci-  of  Castiglione,  of  Milan.  He  waa  elected  Pope  Sep- 
an,  wai<  )>om  at  BaHe-Duc  in  16^.    He  cntere<l  the  temb«rtt,1941,aDddM«nth«MlorOelob«rlblloir- 


of  St.Banadkt  in  1705,  and  became  titnlar  prk>r  I  iog; 
of  ¥t*figaj.   In  1718  ho  paUiihad,  Apohgh      Is  |        Ptope,  orightaRr  Platro  do  Mvnono,  mui  horn 

morale  de$  Pirn  dr  t  f'rfllsf,  rontr^  Jrnn  Rarbfyrnr  ;  1215  at  Ii-enii.i.  With  a  few  rompanions  he  withdrew 
but  the  work  of  hi*  life  wan  hi.»  Jlisfnire  Gfneraie  det  to  a  cave  on  Monte  MajcUa,  where  he  lived  a  life  of 


Amlairt  Sacrit  ft  EcclenaMitpie.i>  (1729-1788,  28  vola. 
4to>— a  work  more  complete,  and  perbapi  mora  acco* 
fvlB  then  llud  of  Dnpin,  aHhongh  tnfcitor  to  hfm  hi 

the  analysis  of  book*.  A  new  edition  has  appeared 
(Paris,  I8GO-60,  15  voli«.  ^^vo),  with  additions,  but  un- 
fortunately tbna  far  without  general  indozea.  The 


extreme  austerity.  After  a  time  his  disciples  niultl- 
pUad  BO  greatly  that  ho  was  iodnoad  to  form  them  into 
a  new  order  (called  ftnt  tiM  congregation  of  A.  Amnn, 

hut  siili-fiiuently  thcordorof  Cf/«ft'»"J«),  under  the  rule 
of  SU  Ucnedict.  ThiaordOT  was  confirmed  by  Gregorj- 
X  in  the  Synod  of  Lyons,  1274,    On  the  1/ith  of  July, 


diM  anpaiiariiy  of  CoUlier  orar  Dopin  Uao  fai  bia  ;  1284,  bo  waa  okctadprna,  and  took  tbe  name  of  Celoo- 
traalment  of  tho  writew  of  tho  8rwt  alx  eantoriea.  In  |  thieT.   Ho  provod  to  be  too  Ignorant  of  tfieiraiMniid 

which  he  had  the  use  of  Tillemnnt,  and  also  of  the  its  ways,  as  well  as  of  lifer  iliirc.  f  rtlte  <  ffice  which  he 
Benedictine  editions  the  fathers.  In  the  Middle  was  so  suddenly  called  npon  to  undertake.  Feeling 
Ages,  and  especially  in  the  scholastic  theology,  for  his  unfitness,  and  finding  that  many  ahnses  were  com- 
which  be  ^ad  no  taai^  hedoaa  notoqoalDnpin.  Coil*  jmitted  in  bia  name,  be  reaigned  Dec.  \\  1294,  and 


ItlNdtoUa  Mlitodn.  Bo  «m  ornelly  impriaonad  hgr 
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bis  laccMMr  Booilue,  who  detained  biin  in  costody  1 
mtfl  hit  dMttif  M«7  If,  1196L   CklMiit  ▼  eanonlied 

liim,  and  his  day  in  the  calendar  is  Slay  19. — Mos- 
tieiin,  Ch.  J/Ut.  i,  341);  Uoefer,  AioM.  liiog.  Gtntrak, 
iz,  846. 

Celestinea,  or  CaiLMTlKBa  (T.),  an  order  of  bare- 
footed Minorite*  (see  Discalcrati)  ;  (II.)  •  monartic 
order,  .so  called  from  the  founder,  Pit-tro  ile  Miirrom , 
aflerwarda  CeleaUne  V,  in  1254.  After  his  death  liis 
ovder  mad*  gnat  progrew,  not  only  In  Italy,  but  lilra- 
wisc  in  France,  whither  the  then  general,  Peter  of  Ti- 
voli,  sent  twelve  relijfiouji,  at  the  requcet  "f  king  Phil- 
ip the  Fair,  wiio  gave  tliem  two  niona*terie>*,  one  in 
the  foreat.of  Orleana,  and  the  other  in  the  foreat  of 
OoiBpalgaa.aiHfoiMHChaitn»a.  Thbeidar  hadakone 
time  2011  monatterif*  in  Italy,  Franco,  Ormany,  and 
the  Netherlands.  They  had  alxiut  ninety-^ix  con- 
vents in  Italy,  and  twenty -one  in  France,  under  the 
name  of  priories.  Tbeir  Conxtitotioiu  coDsistad  of 
tliiM  part*:  Ifaa  ftrat  rata*  to  tbo  prorfnelal  cbaplai* 
and  the  election  of  superiors ;  the  second  contains  the 
regular  obMrvances;  and  the  thin),  the  vi»itjition  and 
correction  of  the  monks,  l  lie  nilo  required  the  Ce- 
leatinaa  to  riaa  two  houn  after  midnight  to  aaj  mat- 
ins ;  to  eat  no  flaah  oxeopt  wbon  In  alckiMM  \  to  flut 
(•v(  Wedne!«diiy  and  Friday  from  Eiister  to  the  feast 
of  the  iilxaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross;  and  from  that 
flatt  to  Easter,  every  day.  1 1t*  ir  drcM  was  a  white 
gown,  a  aapncba,  and  a  black  scapulaiys  la  tba  cboir, 
and  ont  of  the  mooaatary,  a  black  eowl  wUb  tiio 

purhe  ;  Hhirts  of  serge.  Tlie  order  is  decayed ;  in  Ita- 
ly a  few  monasteries  survive,    bee  FiusciscAxa. 

CelMttua.  J9«e  tmvumn. 

Celibacy  {ealibatu*,  IM.  eoMtt  or  ooM*,  unmar- 
ried, derived  by  some  Roman  writers  from  eali  imOi. 
tmdo,  the  hleanedness  of  heaven),Jlhe  state  of  virginity, 
or  of  uniuarrii'd  persons. 

I.  Jn  the  JScripture. — Under  tbo  MoMic  law,  priests 
wara  not  only  allowed,  bot  eneoaraged  to  marry.  The 
priesthood  was  confirmed  to  the  descendants  of  one 
family,  and  consequently  involved  even  an  obligation 
to  marry.  In  the  N.  T.  we  find  passji^es  in  which  an 
unmaniad  life,  voluntarily  assumed,  is  commended,  un- 
der eaitaln  dreamataiwao  (Matt.  xte,lt;  1  Oar.  yO^ 
1  a.")).  Put  no  paj«!»af:e  in  the  N.  T.  van  l»e  interpreted 
into  ft  jirohiliition  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
under  Uie  Gospel  dispensation  ;  on  the  contrar}*,  there 
are  many  from  wbkh  we  may  infer  the  oontiaiy.  One 
of  the  twalva,  Peter,  was  ceitafaily  a  natrled  nan 

(llattiViii,14),and  it  is  supposed  that  sevemi  of  the 
olliers  wore  also  married.    Philip,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons,  was  also  a  married  man  (Acts  xxi,  9);  and 
if  oar  hotd  did  not  roqnire  oelibai^  in  tbo  flrrt  preaeb- 
en  of  the  Gospel,  it  cannot  be  thoo^  indbrpensablo  in 
their  Rucccffor*.    Paul  says,  "  Let  every  man  have 
his  own  wife"  (1  ("or.  vil,  2);  and  that  marriage  is 
boBOnUa  in  all  (Heb.  xiii,  4),  without  exrepting  those  1 
who  are  employed  in  tbo  public  officea  of  raligioii.  Ha  I 
expressly  says  tbat  **a  buhop  moft  bo  ttie  bosband  of  | 
one  wife  "  (1  Tim.  iil,  2);  and  he  gives  the  same  direc- 
tion concerning  elders,  priests,  and  deacons.  When 
Aqolla  traveled  about  to  preach  the  Gospel,lie  was  not 

oi4y  manied,  but  hia  wife  Piiscilla  aeoompanied  him 
(Acts  xrtli,  2) :  and  Paid  Inabte  tfiat  be  might  have 

cl:iin>ed  the  ])ri\ ilegc  "of  carrj'ing  almut  a  sister  or 
wife  (1  Cur.  ix,  5),  as  other  apoistles  did."  The  "  for- 
UddinK  to  naRy**  (1  Urn.  iv,  8)  is  meatfaNMd  as  a 
character  of  the  apoalaqr  of  tbe  butter  times. 

II.  In  Iht  Earljf  Ckmrdi. — At  an  early  period  virgin- 
ity came  to  be  held  in  honor  in  the  Church.  Several 
passages  of  tbe  N.  T.  (e.  g.  Matt,  xix,  10, 12  ;  1  Cor. 
▼11,7,  nybi  wblcb  tdimtery  vfargfaiity  for  *'tba  king- 
dom of  heovenV  sake  is  commended  under  certain 
circumstances,  were  interpreted  as  favoring  asceticism 
and  as  depreciating  marriage.  Moreover,  in  tin-  nM 
Pagan  times  celibacy  bad  been  held  in  honor  (e.  g.  the 


VesUl  Virgins).  Wherever  dualistie  ideas  of  a  good 
and  evil  principle,  and  of  matter  aa  tfie  seat  of  orll, 

prevailed,  there  it  wa.s  naturnl  that  ascetic  notions  of 
virginity  shoviM  ari!«e.  An  undue  regnnl  for  virgin- 
ity, and  corresponding  depreciation  of  mnrriage,  began 
to  a^itaar  straqgly  about  tba  middle  of  tbe  second  cen- 
tury, and  na^ad  tbalr  hd^  in  tba  liMfdi.  Few  of 
the  so-called  fathers  escaped  fh>m  oattBaTagant  notions 
and  opinions  on  this  subject ;  in  fact,  tbeir  errors  here 
have  done  more,  jierhaps,  than  any  other  cause  to 
weaken  tbeir  autbori^  as  guides  for  tbe  Cbnrcb  (saa 
Taylor,  AndmlCkfitlimlljr,  pasahn).  Bttt  no  enfbrced 
cclil>ary  of  the  clergy  was  known  in  the  Chun  h  im- 
me<)L«tely  following  the  apostolic  age.  BinghHU)  col- 
lects the  facts  carefully  (IJrtg.  Fxctrt.  bk.  iv,  ch.  v)  to 

tbe  following  effect.  In  tbe  age  inunediatoly  succeed- 
ing that  of  tbe  apoatlea  wa  laad  of  tba  wires  of  Valeas, 

prcsl  yti-r  of  Philippi  (Polycarp,  Fp.  ad  PhOip.  ii,  11), 
of  Chttrenion,  bishop  tif  NLlus  (Euseb.  vi,  c.  42 1,  of  No- 
vatus,  presbjter  of  Carthage  (CypdW,  Ep.  49),  of  C}-p- 
rian  himself,  of  Cacilius,  wbo  ooiiTaited  him  (Pont. 
1 1/.  C^.),  and  of  several  otber  bisbops  and  presbyten. 
Hut  it  hns  lp«en  said  by  the  advocates  of  c  «  lil  acy  tbat 
married  iiertons  promiM>d  to  separate  tliemselvcs  fhnn 
their  wives  as  .>-oon  as  they  should  receive  ordination. 
The  Ustory  of  Kovatus  distinct^  i»ovos  tbe  contrary. 
He  was  accnsed,  long  after  be  was  a  presbyter,  of  hav- 
ing caused  the  mLsca^rin^•^■  uf  hiy  wife  by  a  passionate 
blow.  In  iact,  throughout  the  first  three  centuries  we 
read  of  no  cnftaieed  celibacy.  dnyaostoB  azpiiwsly 
combats  tbe  noUon  tbat  the  dergy,  pecnUaxly,  were 
required  to  live  unmarried  {Fp.\  ad  Car. :  llom.X/X 
ad  1  Cor.  vii,  1).  lUjt  ttie  iir.'-t  stt  p  towards  clerical 
celibacy  was  taken  in  the  disapproval  of  tecond  mar- 
riages.* "  Tat  so  lato  aa  Ae  beginning  of  tbe  third 
century  there  were  OMny  clergymen  in  the  Catholic 
Church  who  were  married  a  second  time.  This  »p- 
pears  from  the  accU5;.tion  of  Tertullian,  a«ks  the 
Catholics,  with  Montanistic  indignation :  '  U»ot  aUm 
et  bigami  prmidait  apud  vo$,  in$idt«mte$  ijiyns  aptm' 
tolof  .  .  .  Digamut  Hngitisf  digamu*  offenf  Secoml 
marriage  thus  seems  to  him  to  di^qualify  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Uippolytos,  in  tbe  Phihrn^kimmmit 
Topraaebea  the  Bobmui  Mdiop  OdBslas  wKb  admit- 
ting  to  sacerdotal  and  episcopal  office  those  who  weVO 
married  the  second  and  even  tlie  third  tin»e,  and  allow- 
ing tbe  derg}-  to  marrt*  after  having  been  ordained. 
The  next  step  was  the  dh  approval  of  even  one  mar- 
riage ibr  tbe  cleify,  but  not  yet  the  probtUtion  of  it 
1  lip  jirirvth(>o<l  and  marriage  became  more  and  more 
iiKi  nijiatil  le  in  the  jirevailing  view.  The  Montanists 
shared  in  this  feeling  :  among  the  oracles  of  the  propb- 
etess  Prisca  u  one  to  the  effect,  'Only  a  boly  (that  is, 
an  unmarried)  minister  can  adininlsterin  boly  things.* 
Even  thow  fathers  who  were  marriwl,  like  tbe  jircsby. 
ter  Tertullian  and  the  bishop  Grcgorj-  of  Nyssa,  gave 
decided  preference  to  virginity.  The  apostolical  con- 
atitBtiou  and  soow  provincial  councils  accordingly 
problbtted  prIesiB  not  only  fkom  marrying  a  widow,  cr 
ji  divorced  woman,  or  a  slave,  and  from  second  mar- 
riage, but  also  frf>m  contracting  marriage  after  (irdina- 
tlon.  The  Synod  of  Ancjm,  tal  814,  allowed  it  to  dea- 
consi  bat  oaij  wbaa  tlmr  aspiasshr  sl^alatad  for  It 
befbre  taking  orders.  Tlie  rlgorlvnc  Spanish  Council 
of  Elvira  (lUibcris),  in  nOS,  v  ent  farthest.  It  nj  pears 
even  to  have  forbidden  the  continuance  of  nuptial  in- 
tercourse after  consecration  Upon  pain  of  dapositfoo" 
(Schaff,  Chutrh  Hist,  i,  {  96). 

Phileas,  bishop  of  Thumis,  and  Philoromns,  had  both 
wife  and  children,  and  w  tTe  "n  that  nccmmt  urged  by 
the  heathen  magistrate  to  deny  the  faith  and  save  them- 
selves (Euseb.  lib.  vi,  cap.  42 ;  lib.  viii,  cap.  9).  Risa- 
bins  0v,  28)  tells  us  bow  Plnytos,  Mshop  of  Gnoraus, 
In  Crete,  being  desirons  to  enforce  celibacy,  was  re- 
buked by  I)ionysius,  lii-lmji  of  Corinth.     In  the  great 

Council  of  NicsM  it  was  proposed  to  enact  a  law  to 
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that  eiTect,  bat  PftphnotitM,  an  Egyptian  bUhop,  him- 
self nnmarried,  rawttttaly  withatood  it  aa  an  innova- 
tion, declared  that  marriage  a  honorable  "  in  all  men," 
and  deniml  that  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Churi  lt 
•hoold continue  to  Ixi  obHurved,  vis.  Uiat  those  who  l>&- 
§an  Mdination  were  unmarriad  dioald  continue  to  bo 
so  (Socrate*,  //.  A'.  1, 11 ;  Soiomen,  //.  £.  i,  23).  The 
only  reply  which  Bellarmine  and  V'aleidas  trive  to  this 
statement  is  to  suspect  the  veracity  oftlu-  lu-tirianH;  in 
vhidi  tbey  are  foUowad  by  Thomaasin,  who,  caotioua 
«ad  J«dido«  w  be  b,  ten^ba  not  to  M7  tiMtSocntas 
VBA  8mQ—  are  not  nuch  irreproachable  writerx,  nnr 
of  such  w«i|^t,  that  we  need  l>elieve  their  word  in  a 
matter  of  ituch  importance.  In  op|x>t*ition  to  nil  thi.". 
BooMD  writm  allflge  tl»a  tastimoay  of  fpiphaiuaa  and 
J«ieBM,aiMl  tin  tanth  euoo  of  Anejia,  ivlildi  fbrblds 
deacons  who  did  not,  at  ordination,  declare  their  inten- 
tion to  marry,  to  do  so  afterwards.  Uut  all  ttiese  te»- 
timonies  are  subsequent  to  tlie  third  century ;  and  the 
Ooundl  of  Qcagim,  bald  jutolMbly  about  87B,looig  after 
tiyi>€f  AatyTa,aiiathamatl«aaatoaa^i<iotopafateftoBi 
tho  COmiTinniiin  <if  :i  married  priest  :  '^S!  ffn'  t  ilLirernit 
fnabjfterum  cunjut/tUum^  tan^uam  occasium-  nuptutntm 
fHod  offerre  ntm  debeat  «l  <A  ejuM  oblatume  ideo  »e  oiuti- 
mOy  maAtma  dP'  (Ouan  ir).  See  WiUon,  The  Doc 
trimt  tfAe  ApottiiSe  FoAtn  (Liverpool,  1845),  p.  178 

•q.  ;  ail<I  the  Jirtinl.'  El  STATHll  --. 

III.  In  Church  oj' Jitmif . — Sirieiu't,  l^lshop  of  Home 
(A.D.  386X  daddfld  aflinst  the  Canon  of  Gan^ra  (ad 
Bimm,  TyMmmmmm^  ^  i,  c.  7,  in  c  8|4,diat.  IxKxii), 
UMiitlng  tbat  tlM  iMuon  why,  in  Ois  O.  T.,  prieats 
were  alluwe<I  to  marry,  was  l)ccau.«e  tin  v  couM  In-  t.iken 
only  from  the  tribe  of  Levi,  lie  argued,  therefore, 
a.1  no  such  tribal  Unftation  azisti  in  the  Christian 
Church,  that  o&sooeim  aipiditates  Q.  e.  marriage)  an  ia- 
ooDsistent  with  the  clerical  office.  The  Roman  buh- 
op^«  after  .Siricius  adhered  to  his  theory.  ;ind  the  Church 
generally  seems  to  have  followed  them  (Decretals  of  In- 
nocent  I ;  A.  D.  404, 406^  c  4-6,  diaL  xxxi ;  of  Uo  1, 446- 
458,  in  c.  i,  dist.  zxxii;  c.  10,  diat.  xxxi,  etc. ;  Cone. 
Carth.  ii,  A.  D.  390,  e.  3,  in  e.  8,  dist.  xxxi ;  c.  8,  dist. 
Ixxxiv  ;  Cone.  Carth.  v,  A.D.  401,  c.  3,  in  c.  I'-i,  di*t. 
xzzii ;  c.  4,  dist.  Ixxxiv,  etc).  The  prohibitioa  ap- 
plied at  drat  only  to  bblMpa,  prioata,  and  daaeona,  bat 
from  the  fifth  century  onward  sulNleacons  were  pro- 
hibited marriage  after  ordination  (Leo  I,  A.D.  44<\  in 
C  1,  dist.  xx\ii ;  (ire^ory  I,  A.D.  391 in  e.  L  dist. 
mij  c  2,  dist.  xxxii ;  Cone  Agatb.  A.D.  606,  c.  3Q, 
in  c  diat.  zzsir,  ate.).  Tb*  flianKy  of  tba  ndnor 
orders  were  allowed  to  marrj'  onee,  but  not  with  wid- 
ows (Cone.  Carth.  V,  A.D.  401.  c.  3.  in  c.  13.  dift.  xxxii ; 
Greg.  I,  A.I>.  'JOl,  in  c.  3).  The  civil  law  eontinneil 
tbeae  lagnlations,  enacting  that  married  persons,  or 
neb  aa  had  diBdran  or  gnudeUldren,  sfcmdd  not  be 
chosen  a.i  !>i'-bii|.-  It  w.is  firther  cnjoino<1  liy  the 
civil  law  that  all  iiiarriam'.-*  of  hij;lier  cler;;y  after  their 
ordination  should  l>c  held  as  iiivali<l,  and  the  children 
of  tacb  marriagaa  illagiymate  (Ueraog,  Btat-EmcgUo- 
^ddfa,  vii,  77S). 

For  centuries  this  question  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  was  a  subject  of  constant  8trug>;lv  within  the 
Cborcb.  Unnatural  crimes  aliounded  among  the  cler- 
gjl  thair  offioe,  in  tba  ninth  and  tantb  oantorics, 
■aamad  to  be  bad  aa  •  lieanaa  Ibraxoaaa  (Neander, 
Church  IILftorf),  iv,  91).  JIany  priests  lived  openly  in 
wedlixk,  although  the  councils  were  always  issuing 
new  orders  against  them.  "  Popes  Leo  IX  (1048- 
1064)  and  Nioolaa  II  (105fr>1061)  interdicted  all  priests 
that  bad  whwi  or  eooeoMnaa  from  die  «x«NiM  of  any 
spiritnal  function,  on  p;iin  of  rxcDmniunication.  Alex- 
aiider  II  (lUOl-1073)  docree<l  excommunication  again.st 
all  who  abanld  attend  a  tiia.-<:<  celebrated  bynpriest  hav- 
ing awifis  or  cooenbine.  ThiadadiinimaMaawadby 
Gregory  VII  (Hfldabnuid)  In  •  eooncO  bdd  at  Rome 
in  1071.  nrid  a  deenHal  wa.s  i.s<*ued  that  every  layman 
who  should  receive  the  commoniou  from  the  haaids  of 
n  iHRlid  piiart  dMwild  ba 


lercry  priest  who  married  or  Urad  In  oonenbinaga 

i  should  be  deposed.   The  decree  met  with  the  moat  vi- 
olent opposition  in  all  countries,  but  Gregory  aacceade 
ed  in-canyini;  it  out  with  the  |rreatest  rigor;  and, 
^  tliough  individual  instances  of  married  priest*  wcra 
I  still  to  be  foond  in  the  twelftb  and  tbirteentb  eento- 
I  ries,  the  celibacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  es- 
tablished, and  has  since  continued  l>olh  in  theory  ami 
practice"  (^Chanii>er.«,  ^.  v.).     Nevertheless,  after  the 
Keformation,  the  question  came  ap;  and  at  the  Coun- 
eU  of  Trant(lS45-161S)  oarml  bbbopa,  and  tfa*  am- 

ji«ri<r  Charles  V,  favored  a  relaxation  of  the  rule.  But 
the  majority  of  voices  decided  that  (lod  wouM  not 
withhold  the  gift  of  chastity  from  those  that  richtly 
pn^yad  fior  it,  and  tba  rale  of  celibacy  was  thus  finally 
and  Amvar  Impoaad  on  tba  nrinlatara  of  tba  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Th<i«e  who  have  only  received  the 
lower  Itinds  of  consecration  may  marry  on  re.sijfning 
their  office.  For  all  grades  above  a  sul>-deacon,  a  pa- 
pal di^wmaarion  ia  neoaaaaiy.  A  priest  tbat  mairiaa 
InenfB  oxcooimttnleatlon,  and  fa  incapable  of  any  aplN 
itual  function.  If  a  married  man  wishes  to  1  ecome  a 
priest,  be  receives  consecration  only  on  condition  that 
he  separate  from  his  wife,  and  that  she  of  Yxr  flnee  will 
consent  to  tba  aapaintiaa,  and  enter  a  religiona  ocdor, 
or  take  tbe  tow  of  diastity  (<««».  xxiv,  eon.  ix).  It 
is  a  que.«ti.»n  nmonii  divines  of  the  Homan  communion 
whether  the  law  of  tbe  celiliacy  of  clerks  be  of  divine 
riiiht,  i.  e.  whetbar  nairiage  is  by  boly  Scriptore  for-  , 
biddon  to  the  clergy,  or  whether  it  is  only  of  aocIeai> 
astkal  aatfiority,  and  binding  on  eacb  dergyman  In 
consequence  of  the  vow  to  that  I'fTect  voluntarily  made 
at  bis  onlination.  Their  U■^t  and  mo»t  moderate  writ- 
ers maintain  the  second  view. 

IV.  Jn  the  Greek  Ciardi.— The  Greek.  Cborcb  bn» 
never  adopted  the  law  of  celibacy  absolutely  for  all  ila 
clergy,  but  adheres,  in  substance,  to  the  aiu  i<  nt  cunoQ 
law.  '  The  Council  in  Trullo  (A.D.  G92)  enacted  that» 
tbongh  biabopa  may  observe  celibacy,  yet  presbytan 
and  dieacons  might  live  with  their  wives  (c.  14 ;  Cone. 
Chalc.  A.D.  451,  c.  8,  6,  12,  13,  48;  Cone.  TrulUn, 
A.D.  692.  can.  7,  13i.  In  the  Kus-ian  Church,  a  par- 
ish priest  mm»t  be  married  before  cy^linatitm ;  if  he 
loaaa  his  wife,  be  generally'  enters  a  monastery ;  or,  if 
he  marries  again,  he  lays  aside  his  priestly  fonctiona 
(\eale,  Voicea  from  the'  EnM,  p.  58).  Celibacy  is  to 
this  day  enjoined  ujKin  the  l)i>hops,  who  nrv  tlien-fore 
generaily  chosen  from  the  monlia,  or  from  widowed 
preahjrten;  bat  aa  to  tiie  lower  dogy,  wbOe  tbe  can- 
ons  forhid  the  marriage  of  priests,  deacons,  and  suIk 
deacons,  afirr  ordiruiflon,  they  do  not  forbid  the  ordin^ 
tion  of  married  men,  nor  n  ijuire  them  to  al>stain  from 
tba  convoraation  of  their  wivca.  In  the  Armenian 
Choicb  marriage  b  hnpeiatlye  ^  an  wwwiMTiad  nan 

cannot  Iw  ordained  ;  but  he  c:inni't  marry  again.  The 
Vartiibrdt  (regulars),  on  the  other  hand,  take  the  vow 
of  celibacy,  live  in  convents,  and  from  their  ranks  the 
bisbopa  are  dtoaan  (Dwight,  in  Coleman'a  Awekitt 
ChiMkmiUff,  ch.  xxvli,  §  2) ;  and  tiia  Romiih  Cbnidi 
allowed  thi-  in  the  cnnf  of  tlie  Greek.*,  Maronites,  etc. 
who  unit<^'d  with  her  (Benedict  XIV^,  in  the  constit. 
EUi  Pattaralui  of  May  '^6, 1742  \^BvUar.  Magn.  ed.  Lux- 
emb.  t.  xvi,  fol.  100,  and  his  Eo  qmmmt  Umpor*^  May 
4,  1746,  t.  xvi,  6,  29r.]).  The  prieata  of  tiw  udlad. 
Greek  Church  have  received  pennissii.n  from  tba  pOpOS 
to  cotitinue  in  marriage,  if  entered  into  Iwfore 
cration,  but  on  condition  of  always  living  apart  1 
their  wiraa  thna  di^  bafore  tb^  oalebrato 
There  bavo  baan  diaeiMdona  h)  flie  Roman  Cboreh  even 
in  n  i;;ird  to  the  validity  or  nullity  of  marriages  amonj; 
the  C^jpts  and  Greeks  entcreii  int<)  after  ordination  (see 
BuUar.  Magn.  t.  xviii,  p.  67).  '*  The  Greek  Church 
dliTers  fW>m  the  Latin,  not  by  any  higbar  alandard  of 
marriage,  but  only  by  a  doaar  adbareneo  to  eailier 
usage,  and  by  less  con*i^toiit  a]>]ilication  of  tbe  ascctk- 
principle.  It  is  in  theory  as  remote  fkom  tbe  evan- 
galioai  FMoatont  Chncn     tlw  Latin  ii^  and 
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pnaehMttorifyiDpnctk*.  It  MttTirginityfitf  above 
miniae*,  and  ragmi  mniag«  only  u  m  aapeet  of 

negative  utility.  In  the  single  marriaK«  of  a  prieot  it 
aoM,  in  a  meaaure,  a  necessary  evil — at  b«at  only  a  con- 
dlllOMl  good,  a  wboleaome  concession  to  the  tiesh  for 
IIm  |vvT«iMfoa  of  inuDorali^-Huid  nqoiiw  of 
«tt  <iae»4Mum  total  abitliMm  IhiD  aO  nrtrfanonial 
InteTcourse.  It  •w  avers,  therefbre,  between  a  partial 
permission  and  n  partial  condemnation  of  priestly  uiar- 
liagt>"  (Schaff,  C%.  //utory,  ii,  §  60). 

V.  Smet  tkt  iSf^oniMitwii.— Tbo  bnogbt  npon 
tt«  Obnrch  by  tm  otBbaey  of  Mm  dorgy  IbnnoA  om 
cause  of  the  movement  towards  reform  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  16th  century.  The  leading  Keformcrs 
declared  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  as  unfoand- 
•d  in  Scripture,  and  eontranr  to  the  natmal  ofdloMice 
of  Ood,  and  tbe  tpell  woe  inolly  biokoB  by  tiia  mar- 
riap:c  of  Luther  with  Catharine  Bora.  Ilis  exnniplf 
was  soon  widely  followed ;  and  liia  writinji^s,  and  thoae 
of  hifl  coadjutors,  soon  put  an  end  to  celibacy  among 
all  the  reforming  clergy  (oooiit.  Liitiier,  Ermaimmff  am 
iaiterL  Maj.  1620,  etc. ;  De  VOb  MbHndMa).  Calvfn 
Hwaks  as  follows  of  the  evil  of  clerical  ccliltuc  y,  as  d*>- 
TOloped  among  the  Komanista :  "  With  what  impunity 
fornication  ragea  among  them  it  ia  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark; emboldened  by  their  polluted  celibacy,  they 
have  become  hardened  to  every  crime.  Yet  this  pro- 
hiliition  cluarly  nhowfi  liuw  jx-tilriit  iiro  all  their  tra- 
ditions, oince  it  has  not  only  deprived  tlie  Church  of 
oprigfat  and  aide  pastor*,  Imt  baa  fanned  a  horrible 
gulf  of  enormitiea,  and  precipitated  many  souls  into 
the  abyaa  of  despair.  Tbe  interdiction  of  marriage  to 
priests  was  certainly  an  act  of  itnpiou.*  tyraTiny,  not 
only  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  but  at  variance  with 
ovoryprineipleof Jnalke.  In1hotntplaea,ftwu  on 
no  account  lawful  for  men  to  prohiMt  th:it  Mhich  tho 
Lord  had  left  tree.  Secondly,  that  Hod  had  exprefsly 
provided  in  his  Word  that  this  litwrty  sboald  not  be 
infringed,  ia  too  dear  to  requite  much  pnof*  {In- 
jICMh^  l<r,  It,  ISV   Tho  Piofeeatant  Oonlbaitona  of 

Faith  generally  touch  on  the  subject  nrnre  or  Ic's  di- 
rectly: e.  g.  the  Augsburg  Confession  has  a  lun^;  arti- 
do  (S3dii)  on  the  subject,  from  which  wo  extract  a 
poaaoge:  "Ifatrimony  ia  mowofor  declared  a  lawful 
■nd  hoMimblo  aatato  by  Oe  Iswa  of  yonr  Imperial  maj- 
aaty,and  by  the  code  of  every  empire  in  which  justice 
and  law  prevailed.  Of  late,  however,  innocent  sub- 
Jaela^  ami  especially  ministers,  are  cruelly  tormented 
on  aceount  of  thoir  mairiaga.  Nor  ia  anch  conduct  a 
rlolatlon  of  ^  dlrtne  lawa  alone;  It  ia  equally  op- 
posed to  tho  canons  of  the  Churf  !i.  The  apostle  Pnnl 
denominates  that  a  doctrine  of  devils  which  forbids 
marriage  (1  Tim.  iv,  1,8);  and  Christ  Mya  (John  viii, 
44),  'Iho  devil  ia  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.' 
For  that  may  wen  be  r^ardedaa  a  doctrine  ofderfls 
which  forbids  marriage  and  enforces  the  prohibition 
by  tbe  shedding  of  blood."  Tbe  Church  of  England : 
"Art  xxxii.  qfA$  MmHagi  ^iVinrfii.— Bfabopa, 
prieata,  and  deaeooa  an  not  commanded  by  God'a  law 
either  to  tow  tbe  estate  of  single  life,  or  to  abstain 
from  marriage;  therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them,  a-s  for 
ail  other  Christian  men,  to  marry  at  their  own  discre- 
tion, aa  tbey  shall  judge  the  aame  to  aervo  better  to  god- 
liness." See  also  the  Helvetic  Conf.  i,  ch.  xxxvii ;  ii, 
cb.  xxix.  All  the  modem  evangelical  denominations 
areagrefil  in  rfjectin^;  eiiforce<l  cflihacy  as  uiT'crii)tiir!il 
and  immoral.  "  When  an  institution  lia*  been  tried 
dnring  a  doaen  eantnrfaa  is  all  parla  of  (ho  worid,  and 

has  ntiifnrinly  been  found  productive  of  the  same  evil 
effects,  there  cannot  well  l)e  a  doubt  what  sentence 
oiijiht  to  l>e  pronounced  on  it :  Cui  it  dmm.  That  the 
papacy  stHnUd  liave  refrained  from  pronouncing  this 
iawtewea  that,  on  the  eonlraiy,  ft  abooM  havo  ratafn- 
ed  and  upheld  that  institution  with  dopged  pertinac- 
ity, notwithstanding  the  horrors  which  streamed  in 
wheliiiinR  torrents  flrom  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  damn- 
ing proof  bow  the  papacy  mklaaaly  sacriflced  vrftj 


moral  couMderatioo,  recklessly  sacrificed  the  souls  of 
Iti  minialan,  Ibr     aako  of  mafaitalBlBg  ka  ew«  paw> 

er.  by  surroundini^  itself  with  an  innumer  iM.  hoet  of 
spiritual  ^lanieliikes,  hound  to  it  by  that  which  sever- 
ed them  from  all  «<KiAl  twt.  And  this  is  tlie  Church 
for  wUch  oar  modem  dreamen  claim  the  ezd«aiT# 
titio  of  bd7-«  Chordi  headed  by  Ua  hdfnasa  Pope 
Alexander  the  Sixth!  Ihis  whole  qiiestinn  <if  the 
celibacy  of  the  derj^y  ha*  been  treated  in  a  ma>terly 
manner  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  that  won<l<  rful  book,  his 
J/uctor  Dubitamtmm  (b.  iii,  c  iv,  nUe  20^  where  (hi 
9  S8)  he  givea  the  Ibtlowfaig  iomiaty  of  hia  oljae* 
tions  :  'The  law  of  the  Church  was  an  evil  law,  made 
by  an  authority  violent  and  usurpt,  insufficient  aa  to 
that  charge.  It  was  not  a  law  of  God;  itwaa  agalnat 
the  righta  and  against  the  naoaaiiliaa  of  Katvo}  it 
was  rninataral  and  unreasonable ;  It  wab  not  Ar  odlfl- 
ciition  of  the  Church  ;  it  was  no  advantage  to  spirit- 
ual life ;  it  is  a  law  that  is  therefore  against  public 
honesty,  Iwcanse  it  did  openly  and  secretly  introduce 
dislMnesty ;  it  had  nothing  of  the  requisites  of  a  good 
law — ^no  consideration  of  human  firailty  nor  of  human 
comforts;  it  was  neitliiT  iHTcspury,  nor  profitnlile.  nor 
innocent — neither  titted  to  time,  nor  place,  nor  person ; 
it  was  not  accepted  by  th«n  that  could  not  boar  H;  it 
was  complainad  of  by  them  that  could ;  it  was  nevor 
admitted  in  the  East;  it  was  fought  against,  and  de* 
claimed,  and  railed  ut  in  the  Wcj^t ;  and  at  last  it  is 
laid  aside  in  the  chuicbM,  especially  of  the  Korth,  as 
the  moat  Intolerable  and  moat  onreasonable  tymiuqr 
in  the  world ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  endured  that,  upon 
the  pretence  of  an  unreasonable  perfection,  so  roudi 
impurity  Hhould  be  brought  into  the  I  hunh,  and  so 
many  souls  throat  down  to  hell.'  "—Hare,  Ccmtett  mU^ 
Aomc,  pi.  ttSk 

At  different  periods  since  the  Council  of, Trent  the 
oelilvacy  of  the  clergy  has  been  atopic  of  diFpufe  with- 
in the  Church  of  Rome,  and  many  of  the  clergy  have 
sought  to  free  their  body  troxa  tbia  yoke  of  liimdage. 
In  Anatria,  Joaepih  II  coodrmed  It  by  an  ordinance 
under  date  of  June  11,1787,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  some  \\o\y«»  of  Its  nullilication  were  enter- 
tained by  the  Austrian  clerg}-  at  that  time.  When,  in 
consaqnonoe  of  the  Concordat  of  1801,  eodeaiaatical 
conimvnhiea  weio  re>«etablfaihed  In  naneo,  the  nde  of 
ccliltacy  was  maintained,  and  was  skilfully  defended 
by  Portalis  in  the  session  of  the  Corp$  I^rgidatif  of 
March  21, 1802.  In  1817  the  question  was  again  BMNlfr- 
ed  by  the  theological  faculty  of  Landyhut,  who^  C0«i- 
plaiiiing  of  tho  aearelty  of  eandldataa  fcr  holy  ordan, 

pi'intpd  to  celiliacy  Hr<  one  of  ib!  causes.  In  182>*  ctts 
tain  Koman  priesta  of  Uaden  and  Silesia  made  anothar 
attempt,  but  without  success.  Similar  attempts  wetB 
ahw  made  after  1881  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesao, 
Wortemberg,  and  Saxony,  and  petitlotts  aulng  fbr  the 
aliolition  of  celiliacy  prchentcd  Ht  the  diets.  The  civil 
authorities  felt  the  less  inclined  to  such  a  step,  as  tho 
fundamental  question  as  to  whether  celit>a^  ia  m  Ofr 
deshutical  law,  or  whether  it  oonld  be  abnifiM  Igr 
tbe  dTd  anthoritie^  is  not  yet  dodded.  b  Fnnoa, 
ngain,  the  quotion  was  eajjerly  difou«»ed  from  1828  to 
1832.  In  Spain,  tbe  Academy  of  Kcclesiastical  Science 
took  the  subject  into  oooalderation  in  a  meeting  held 
in  1842 ;  while  the  Portngnese  Chambers  had  prarlooa- 
1y,  in  1835,  discussed  it,  though  without  remit.  The 
same  took  place  in  Brnzil  ali<iut  18"27.  During  the 
commotions  of  1848,  the  subject  was  again  brought 
into  proodtoaBoa  In  Germany.  The  "German  Catiho- 
lics"  (q.  v."^  had  already  abolished  celil>acy ;  and  a 
general  mcafure  was  called  for  in  the  Frankfort  Par- 
liament, in  the  Prus-'ian  Assembly,  ond  in  the  press. 
In  Austria,  also^  voices  were  raised  against  it;  hot 
here  the  atale  look  the  aMa  of  flM  pope,  wIms  innlMB 
of  1847,  had  added  fresh  stringency  to  the  rtile  of  celi- 
bacy, and  condemned  its  infringement.  Since  tho 
Italian  Lilwration  War  of  lHi'>6,  hundreds  of  tbe  Italian 
ckriy  hava  nnitad  to  refiDnn  tha  Cboreh,  and  one  of 
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the  qpwkl  peiirti  ^— «— ^  b  tiba  m^Hftfim  of  eeii- 

Ob  ^  «llMr  haoA,  ih»  KoaHuiiting  party  In  the 

CtniTLh  of  EngUnd  seem  inclined  t<i  ri  vi\  >'  i  t  lilittcy 
unil  the  ancient  adminUun  of  virginitj.  Sen  iiUiplsy, 
The  Ckmnk  mi  lie  1F«rU  (Tanz's  EtMjX  Loaioii, 
18<k},  8vo. 

litemtmre. — For  the  older  writers  on  both  lidee,  aee 
Vfw\ch,BiblioikeeaTkeotoymi.\,1^^2  \  ii,  2W.  Ak  later 
Authorities,  beeidee  those  cited  in  thiit  article,  see  Giese- 
ler,  Ch.  HiMory,  i,  §  96, 124 ;  ii,  §  30,  65 ;  Scheff,  Apa*- 
tot.  CkurcJi,  §  112 ;  Schaff,  Ck.  Hutory,  I.  c. ;  Browne, 
On  Thirty^ne  Artidet,  art.  zxxii ;  Burnet,  Omthe  Ar- 
ticl'f,  art.  xxxii;  Mackintosh,  Ethical  PhUo$opky,  §  3; 
T«jrkr,  Anamt  CkritUam^  i,  198,  388  (N.  York  ed.) ; 
N«aadflr,  Aambw  «te.  i,  148  aq. ;  Neuder,  Ck.  Uit- 
toiy,  ii.  14";  Iv,  94  (Torrcy's) ;  Atterhury,  Sermon  be- 
fore the  .Sons  of  ike  Clergy  (Dec.  6,  1709; ;  Thiersch, 
V'vrles.  ub.  Katkolicitmtu  umi  Protedtmtitmuty  vorl.  88; 
Manwineke,  JmUtL  Symbol,  §49,  and  ntavtom  than; 
Hefiof,  RKd-EaqitlapUktU^  771t  Wetaer  v.  Wdia, 
Kirchm-l^Abom^  B,  85C  (for  Romanist  view);  Pklmtr, 
On  ike  Ckurck,  Ti,  cb.  ix ;  Cramp,  Tt  ri-book  of  Po- 
pery, ch.  XT,  §  i ;  Elliott,  Delineatim  of  Rmnanunn,  bk. 
It  (a  very  full  traatment  of  the  aubjeet) ;  Bomet,  Uit- 
tory  of  Kr/onuAm,  fi,  142  aq. ;  Macanlaj,  Htdory  of 
Kng'ttnd,  vol.  1,  ch.  ii;  Volhtiindifjf  Sitmmtung  d.  Coii- 
bat^esf  lze  (Franc.  1823);  Theiiicr,  Die  Einfukning  d. 
pnesterlicken  Ekelotigkeit  u.  ikre  Faigen  (Altenb.  1828) ; 
IPf*— Geeck.  d.  CrJi/HtU  (Anga.  1880) ;  Sulzer,  Die 
erMHeitlm  OHktde  fur  u.  g^gm  i.  CtShntgetrtuf  (Conat 
1820)  ;  I.p.i.  Nnc^rJ.  Celibocy  (Phila.  1X67.  8vo)  ;  Stan- 
ley, East.  Ckurck,  p.  2l>4 ;  Milman,  Lot.  Ckristiimity,  ill, 
IWaq.   See  Mabriaob;  HkHUOBflM}  yumixm. 

Cell  (T^t.  cello). 

1.  In  cla!<sical  archaeology  eella  in  applied  to  a  cave 
or  cellar  to  prewrve  wine,  oil,  or  other  provision.  It 
aiao  waa  applied  to  the  enclosed  qiBce  of  a  tanpliy  to 
batb-iooBn,  to  the  aleepiiiK  apartBieati  of  dsvw. 

2.  From  this  last  u.^o  of  the  wonl  it  was  trnnsferred 
in  the  fourth  century-  tu  the  sleeping  apartments  uf 
monkit  and  nuns  in  cloisters  (q.  v.).  These  at  first 
held  three  or  fioar  oooopanta,  bat  later  thqr  nsoalbr  re- 
eeirad  Iml  «M  ]M«wb.  TImm  odto  mb  nail,  niTe 
one  door  wuA  wlndBw,aad  an  gwiHy  pbln^  to* 
piahed. 

8.  The  wofd  waa  also  applied  to  •  moaastic  dwelling, 
BitlMfor  a  atn^  monk  or  for  a  eolBaiaailgr,  suixir- 
Aaate  to  aonM  graat  abbey.  The  ftnaer  waa  mcMitly 
tbf  afxwlc  of  hermits,  and  erected  in  w)litarj'  placi'j«. 
See  U  BRxrTAOB.  In  the  Quirinal  Palace  at  iioine  are 
Oa  coOi  «r  Oa  oaMlaTe  (q.  t.). 

Cellar  ("SiX,  r^snr',  !>nTnpth!n(^  hivl  up  in  stnre). 
Tbu  word  is  in  1  Cbron.  xxvii,  28  rendered  "  cellar," 
but  in  another  verse  of  the  same  thaptm^  **  treaanie," 
and  "store-bouse,"  from  which  we  may  ronclade  that 
PubterranMn  vaults  are  spoken  of  in  each  caae.  The 
f  inic-  wi>r<l  i!«  sometimes  applied  t"  th(r  troafttirv  of  the 
Temple  (1  Kings  vii,  51)  and  of  the  king  (xiv,  2ii). 

Cellariua,  or  Cellarer,  an  officer  in  monasteries 
to  whom  lw>Ii>ngcd  the  criro  of  pnx  u ring  provisions  for 
the  establishment.  See  Abbuy.  lie  was  one  of  the 
tarn  tMbnliarii^  or  great  efflcorit  aador  hb  efdwias 
was  the  pUtrinum,  or  bake-bouM>,  and  the  brnrttmm,  or 
brew-bouse.  In  the  richer  houses  there  were  lands 
set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  uftice,  called,  in 
andent  writings,  ad  cUmm  mumadtonm.  Uia  whole 
oOoe  had  iMpoet  to  that  othda.  Ho  wai  to  aee  the 
cnm  got  in,  and  laid  up  In  the  granaries :  his  wa;(e9 
con-tlsted  of  a  portion  of  the  property,  usually  fixed  at 
a  thirteenth  part  of  the  whole,  and  a  furred  ^'own. 
The  office  waa  eqaivalent  to  thatof  bonar^Foabrooke, 
ilalijBlliEi,  {,  177 ;  Fanar,  AeC /)iefc  •. 

Cellariua,'  Martinus  (sumamed  Borrh.cus), 
waa  bom  at  Stottgardt  in  I4i«9 ;  atodied  M  Tabbigen, 
at  Wittenberg  (ante  HahwthanlL 


where  he  devoted  himself  to  Oriental  langoages.  When 
the  Anabaptists  arose,  he  wrote  and  spoke  agaiast 
them,  especially  against  Stock ;  bat  finally  he  jofaiod 

them  hiiii^t-lf.  Altout  1550  Itc  gave  up  this  enthusiasm 
and  went  to  IWule,  assuming  the  name  of  liorrhieus. 
He  became  professor  of  rhetoric  there  in  153G  ;  of  tho« 
oloigr,  1544;  and  died  Oct.  11, 1564.— Melcbior,  Adua, 
Vk.  EmiUanm;  Heraog,  Rni-EMcyUap.  a.  v. 

OeUaiioai  ImoImm.  810  Knm. 

Cellitea  (Fratreg  Cellittr\  a  society  which  arose  at 
Antwerp  alwut  1300,  and  so  called  fitom  cello,  becaOM 
they  provided  graves  for  the  daad.  Tbajr  ware  alao 
called  the  Aloxiun  Hrethrcn  and  Sist«T>',  Iwr.niif  Al  x- 
ius  was  their  patron.  As  the  clergy  of  tiial  period  took 
little  cure  of  th<  >irk  unri  dying,  and  desertsd  anch  as 
were  Infected  with  pestilential  disorders,  some  compaa- 
sionate  perwBB  hi  Antwerp  Ibnaed  theinaelTea  into  a 
society  for  the  performanci'  of  thftn'  rcHi,'ious  ilntii's. 
They  visited  the  sick,  ai»»istc(l  the  <lying,  ami  l)uri»-d 
the  dead  with  a  solemn  funeral  dirge,  and  were  on  that 
accooot  caUad  LoUarda  (from  A>tfm,  or  AiAea,  to  ain^. 
8ao  LoLtJtBm.  flodetlea  of  Lollards  wei*  fMmad  ia 
most  parts  of  GiTniany,  and  wore  supi)orted  partly  by 
manual  laltor  and  (tartly  liy  charitable  donations. 
In  1472,  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  olitained  a  bull 
fhMa  Pope  Sixtos  IV  ordering  that  the  CelUtes  or  Lot- 
lards  shodd  be  ranked  among  the  rellgloas  orders,  and 
delivered  fn>m  the  juri^dii  tion  nf  the  l.isliop-<.  ( (f  tlie 
Alcxian  brethren,  a  few  houses  are  left  iu  the  archdi- 
ocese of  Cologao  (Cdogao,  AixJa-Chapelle,  Dona)^ 
and  of  the  sifters,  some  hooaes  fai  Garmany  (Cologne, 
Dnsscldorf),  Belgium,  and  France. — Wetaer  n.Welte, 
Kirch' fi-Iyf Til  l m,  i,  Kif) ;  Farrar,  Feci.  Diet.  ».  v. ;  Mos- 
heiro,  Ckmrdi  Uiiiorg,  ii,  892.   See  AuuuAXa ;  Loi^ 


CWkiifita.  SsaOnia-SraiA. 

Oelsius,  Ot.Aiis,  an  exc^'otical  writer  of  Swerlen, 
bom  in  1670,  He  was  a  minister  of  the  Liittier.in 
Choreh,  and  profosiuir  of  theology  and  of  the  Oriental 
hu^pHfsa  at  the  University  of  Upsal.  He  waa  twioo 
offtiad  die  dignity  ofarchbMhopofUpaal,  bat  dedined. 
lie  puMislied  niniiy  dissertations  on  points  of  theolni^'v, 
hixtory,  and  antii|uiti(>s.  His  niiwt  distinguished  la- 
bors were  on  the  natural  hi-tory  of  the  Bible.  By  di- 
reotloa  of  Charles  XI,  he  travelled  over  the  {nindpal 
states  of  Etnope  to  dotermfarathe  dlflbreak  plants  nen- 
tinned  in  tfie  Bible,  and  the  result  of  his  labors,  sevcn- 
ti'cn  dijt^crtations,  published  at  intervals  from  1702  to 
1741,  and  afterwards  collected  into  one  work  called 
HiuvbeUmkom,  $eu  de  pbmtU  Htmetm  Senptum  di$. 
mrttOkmu  hrevee  (Upsal,  1745  and  1747),  Is  still  in  i«. 
pule  as  one  of  the  most  iniportint  books  on  the  isiil>- 
JecU  Ue  died  in  1766.  See  Memoire  of  Ike  Society 
^JjBMBemqfQwB^taLM;  Myr.  (TMMri.  s.  t. 

Celaua,  a  philoeophcr  of  the  sc-eoml  century,  snp* 
posed  to  have  bosa  of  the  I^icnrean  sect,  Init  inclinod 
towards  FlaloBisBi.  Ho  H«w  towards  the  dost  of  the 

reign  of  Adrian,  and  during  part  of  that  of  BI.  Aur.  Anto- 
ninus ;  and  (if  Origen  bo  correct)  wrote  an  attack  upon 
the  fUth  and  murals  of  Christians,  which  lie  called 
Aiivbc  iiXv&qCt  or  "A  True  Diaooorse,"  the  date  of 
wbKh  Larteer  supposes  to  hava  bosn  aboBt  A.D.  176. 
Our  only  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  Origen's  re- 
ply  to  it  (coiUra  CeUum,  lib.  viiiX  which,  liowever, 
gives  extracts  sufficiently  copious  to  allow  a  pn/Utj 
aura  Jadgmeai  of  its  coataala  and  porposi. 
Of  the  life  arOalsasHttls  or  notUngb  known.  Liw 

cian  dedicate*!  his  life  of  the  nia;^iei;ui  Alexander  tO 
Celsus  the  Epicurean,  and  Origen  identities  this  person 
with  the  author  of  the  book  against  which  be  wrote. 
The  spirit  of  the  book  is  far  more  Platonic  than  Epico. 
rean.  The  ar.nimenta  for  and  against  tile  identity  of 
the  two  f»er«>ns  thus  named  are  stated  In  Neander, 
Ckmrck  UiMory  (Torrey's  tranaL  i,  160  sq.) ;  and  in 
Baar,  auOiekle  der  irwi  mim  JUMMrCa^  ^  KL 
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"Both  conclude  tbat  the  penions  were  different.  Thn 
evidence  of  their  oneness  is  chiefly  Ori^ien's  ciirect.ire 
tiiat  thej  nm  the  tame  penoa  (conf.  Ctium^  iv,  80). 
The  evidsaee  agriaflt  It  1st  0*)  Tha*  Ladan'e  ftleiid 
attacke<I  mafdcal  rites  ;  the  Cdne  of  Origen  seems  to 
have  l>elieved  them.  (2.)  That  Lncian's  friend  was 
probably  an  Epicurean  ;  the  other  ("eluus  u  I'liitonist 
or  Jidectk.  (8%)  That  the  former  is  praised  for  bis 
milflBiWi :  th>  hflnr  ■hniri  irnnt  nf  mnitrretinn  Pres- 
MBrt  (2Voil  Pnm.  BUoUm,  toI.  U,  105)  regards  them 
M  tiM  tMBe  person"  (Farrar,  Frte  Thmtghl,  p.  61).  It 
bqnilein  harmony  witli  (lie  whole  >|iirit  of  tlu-  book, 
■I  mU  M  of  the  Pagan  philosophy  of  the  time,  to  sup- 
poee  that  Cebn  b,  as  Ori|^n  stippoaed,  the  Epicnreui 
fViend  of  Lucian ;  And  that,  in  tbb  treatise,  be  argues 
on  an^'  principles  that  may  serre  his  purpose.  Bat, 
whoever  Cel«UH  iiuiy  have  l^eeii.his  writings  are  y^;Ty 
important  to  Christian  «i>olonetic».  They  "  are  val- 
ttable  on  account  of  their  ailmissions  of  the  grand  ftcts 
and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  preached  by  the  apos- 
tles and  contained  In  their  writings,  by  an  enemy 
■who  lived  little  ni'ire  tli.-in  nne  hiiiulred  and  thirty 
yean*  oAcr  the  aK?enf<ion  of  our  L.ord.  He  has  nearly 
dgbt^  quotations  from  the  books  of  the  New  T«at»> 
ment,  which  he  not  onlj  appeals  to  as  imt  as 

nniTerBaBy  received  by  the  OnlsHans  of  fliat  sffe  as 
credible  and  divine.  He  is  nmst  minute  in  tii«  rffrr- 
enoes  to  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  t'hrist  and  hU 
apoadea,  which  shows  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
tlieai,aiid  that  no  om  danisd  them.  He  erffywhere 
tkUcnles  the  tdea  of  our  Lord's  dhrhiHy,  oontrssting 

with  it  that  (if  his  poverty,  suffering',  and  death; 
which  proves  not  only  that  the  <  'llri^tians  of  that  early 
age  avowed  their  Iwlief  in  the  doctrine,  but  that  Celsus 
fciiBssIf,  though  an  unbeliever,  fiNind  it  in  the  doco* 
mants  to  which  he  nKna,  aatlM  aouree  of  Iris  aetpurint* 
ance  with  the  Thristlan  system"  (Buck,  s.  v.).  More- 
over, he  is  the  "original  representative  of  a  kind  of  in- 
tellect which  has  presented  it*elf  ovi  r  and  over  again 
in  tbo.Tariooa  attadu  made  on  Christianity:  wit  and 
acBtaness,  wlthont  earnest  purpose  or  depHi  of  ro- 
search  ;  a  worldly  nnderstandin^,  that  glances  merely 
on  the  surface,  and  delightj»  in  hunting  up  difliculties 
and  contradictions.  Hix  objections  against  (  tiristiim- 
itjr  serve  one  important  «Mi:  they  pneeot  in  the 
enanac  nauuai  vna  opposmon  nasween  me  ^uiisuan 
standing-^^und  and  that  of  the  ancient  world ;  and, 
in  general,  the  relation  which  reveab-d  religion  will 
ever  Ik*  found  to  hold  to  the  ground  a>-unK'(l  I  v  natu- 
ral reason.  Thus  many  of  his  objections  and  strict- 
ores  became  testimonies  for  the  truth"  (Neander,  L  c.). 

Lardner  {Tettitnoniet,  chap,  xviii;  Works,  vil,  210 
*qO  id^M  foil  summaries  of  the  t>ook,  classed  under 
different  heads,  especially  with  reference  to  the  authen- 
tication of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.,  for  which  these  allu- 
sions anddtrtions  are  of  f>pecial  value,  as  coming  from 
n  hsathenoppciBept.  A  full  aoalysis  is  also  given  by 
Kaander,  CL  Bittnry,  i,  IBO  sq.  (Torrey's  transl.),  and 
hy  Ttscbimer.  F<il/  (bn  ffri.l,„if,iimA.  j,  ^20  I'res- 
aense,  in  hjs  Uut.  de  tK'glisf  dr.i  Tr«i»  Prrm.  ^Sufcles  (2d 
series,  ii,  140  sq.),  attempts  ingeniously  a  reproduction 
of  Calsna'a  tfsatiaa.  as  gathered  ftnm  Origen,  which 
Pamr  Mlows  (Crmed  Bktory  of  F)m  notight,  lect. 
B^lnthe  outline  which  we  here  present.  The  refer- 
ences are  to  the  Benedictine  edition  (Paris,  1733). 
Celsus  intoduces  a  Jciwldi  rabbi  as  opposing  Christian- 
ity ftom  the  HefanwniOBOttislstle  point  of  view.  "The 
lAU  flftt  crWdsea  tiie  doaHHtnU  of  Clntetlanity,  and 
tben  the  facts  narrated.  He  points  out  inconci«ten- 
das  in  the  Crospel  narratives  of  the  genealogy  of 
Christ;  titters  the  most  blasphemous  calumnies  con- 
caniing  the  incamatioo ;  tnnistha  nairativa  of  the  in> 
ftmey  nrtorldleBle ;  impotas  onr  Savlon'a  nAraelet  to 
magic ;  attacks  his  divinity  ;  mid  concentrates  the  bit- 
terest raillery  on  the  affecting  narrative  of  our  blessed 
l.<inl>  most  holy  passion,  luich  fact  of  deepening 
sonow  in  that  dirino  tmgedy,  the  hctiayal,  the  men* 


tal  anguish,  the  sacred  agony  (ii,  24>,  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  remarks  characterized  no  less  liy  cuart-eness  of 
taste  and  onfaimeas,  than  to  the  Cbriatiaa  mind  by  ir- 
marenee.  Instead  of  Ida  haartbalngtosdwdVytiia 
majesty  of  our  Savioor's  sorrow,  Celsas  only  finds  an 
argument  against  the  divine  character  of  the  adorable 
sufferer  (ii,  HV).  The  wonders  accompanying  Christ's 
death  are  treated  as  l^ads  (iii,  36);  the  resurrection 
regarded  aa  an  iBT«Btiaa  at  an  optical  4afaMian  (ill,  M; 
U,57,78). 

"  After  Celsas  has  thus  mode  Uie  Jew  the  means  of  a 

ruthless  attaclt  on  Chrijitianit}-,  be  himself  directs  a 
similar  one  again.st  the  Jewish  religion  itself  (iii,  §1 
and  elsewhere).  He  goes  to  the  origin  of  their  In^ 
toiy ;  describes  the  Jews  as  having  left  Egypt  in  a  se> 
dition  (iii,  §  5) ;  as  being  true  types  of  the  Christians 
in  their  ancient  f.ictiouMicy*  (iii,  §  .'>);  considers  Moses 
to  be  only  on  a  level  with  the  early  Greek  legislators 
Q,  17, 18 ;  i,  22) ;  regards  Jewish  rites  like  circmdrtoo 
to  bo  boirowed  from  Eg^'pt;  charges  anthroponoiu 
ptaism  on  Jewish  theology  (iv,  71 ;  vi,  C2),  and  decUnes  - 
allowing  the  allegorical  intcrjiretntion  in  e.xfilanation 
of  it  (iv,  48);  examines  Jewish  prophecy,  itaralleU  it 
with  heathen  otades  (vii,  8;  viU,46),  and  chiuns  that 
tha  goodness,  not  the  troth  of  a  jn^btsj,  ought  to  be 
conddend  (vii,  14) ;  points  to  tiia  andent  Idolatry  of 
the  Jews  as  proof  that  tin  y  were  not  better  than  other 
nations  (iv,  22,  23);  and  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru;sr 
lea  aa  proof  that  they  were  not  special  favorites  of 
hoaveo.  At  last  ho  uilvaa  at  their  idsn  of  cnation 
(iv,  74 ;  vt,  49,  etc.),  and  h«N  nvaab  iSbu  real  ground 
of  his  antipathy.  While  he  tibjerts  to  details  in  the 
narrative,  such  aa  the  mention  of  ilays  l»efore  the  ex- 
istence of  the  sun  (vi,  60),  his  real  hatred  is  against  the 
idea  of  tbs  unity  of  God,  and  the  freedom  of  Deity  ^ 
dio  aet  of  careanon.  It  b  tlw  straggle  of  pantheism 
against  theism. 

"  When  Celsus  has  thus  made  use  of  the  Jew  to  refute 
Christianity  from  the  Jewish  stand-point,  and  aftei^ 
wards  rsftitad  tlia  J«w  from  lib  own,  ha  pnxeadt  to 
make  Us  own  attadc  on  Cbibtfanlty;  in  doing  which, 
he  first  examines  the  lives  of  Christians  (iiit,  nnd  af- 
terward.H  the  Christian  doctrine  (v,  vi,  vii),  thn-  .-kil- 
fuUy  prejudicing  the  mind  of  his  readers  8gain^t  the 
persons  befim  attacking  the  doctrines.  Uealludeato 
tha  i|«atrniaeini!iBeaa  shown  In  tha  varlooa  sects  «f 
Christians  (iii,  10),  and  repeats  the  calumnious  suspi- 
cion of  disloyalty  (iii,  6,  14),  want  of  patriotism  (iii,' 
§  55;  viii,  73),  and  political  uselessness  (viii,  CV).  and 
hence  defends  the  public  persecution  of  them  (viii,  69)> 
Filled  with  the  esoteric  pride  of  ancient  phOowpby,  lia 
reproaches  the  Christians  with  their  carefulness  to 
proselytize  the  poor  (iii,  44,  50)  and  to  convert  the  vi- 
cious (iii,  'jp,  CiL',  T  !\  thus  unconf-ciously  giving  a  no- 
ble tcstiroon)-  to  one  of  the  most  divine  features  in  our 
religion,  and  testifying  to  tta  pwarlilng  of  the  doe> 
trine  of  a  Saviour  for  sinners. 

**  Having  thns  defamed  the  Christians,  ho  passes  to 
the  exniiiiruition  of  the  Christiati  doctrine,  in  its  form, 
its  method,  and  its  suhi-tance.  Hi?  a-sthetic  sense, 
mined  with  the  idolatry  of  form,  and  unable  to  appr«* 
data  tha  thought,  regards  the  Gospels  as  defadiTa  and 
mdo  through  simplicity  (ill,  56 ;  rlU,  87).  The  nwtlH 
od  of  Christian  teaching  also  seems  to  him  tn  !)e  de- 
fective, as  lacking  philosophy  and  dialectic,  and  as  de- 
nouncing the  use  of  reason  (vii,  9 ;  i,  2 ;  i,  9 ;  iii,  39 ; 
vi,10).  Lastly,  be  tnms  to  the  snhstsaos  of  tha  do|^ 
mas  thenselvea.  Ho  dbtlngnbhes  two  demenb  fat 
them,  the  one  of  whi<  h.  as  hearing  resemblance  to  phi- 
losophy or  to  heathen  religion,  he  regjirds  as  incontest- 
ably  true,  but  denies  its  originality,  and  endeavors  to 
derive  it  from  Persia  or  from  Platonism  (ri,  16;  Ti,2^ 
E6,  82;  v,68;  rl,  1%  resdvlng,  for  enmple,  liw  wer> 
ship  of  a  hnman  lieing  Into  the  ordinary'  phenomenon 
of  apotheosis  (iii,  22;  vii,  28-80).  The  other  class  of 
doctrines  which  he  attacks  as  false  consists  of  I 
whidi  rebta  to  craation  (ir,  87  {  vi,  49),  the 
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IIon(]r,  14;  V,?;  vil,  86),  the  Ml  (!▼,  8?,  TO),  redemp- 
tion (v,  11 ;  vii,  '2^,  :iCi :  vi,  78),  man's  place  in  crea- 
tion (iv,  74,  76,  23),  mural  conversions  (iii,  65"),  and  the 
letnrrection  of  the  dead  (v,  14, 15).  Hi*  {Mjint  of  view 
fat  crittddng  thm  b  deiired  fimn  the  fondanwatal 
dwKnii  of  dte  Ptstofilc  fljwlMB  {  (be  otanul  Mvefuwo 

of  mattpr  ami  mind,  of  God  and  the  ■worM ;  and  the 
reference  of  g<HKl  to  the  region  of  mind,  evil  to  tluit  of 
matter.  Thus,  not  content  with  hi'*  fornu  r  aturk  on 
the  idee  of  creetieo  to  diacoeakn  with  the  Jew,  be  re- 
tnriii  to  the  tfeemden  froon  the  phDoMpUBd  iMe;. 
HI§  PUtonl*m  will  not  allow  him  to  admit  that  the 
alMoInte  God,  the  first  C«u»p,  can  have  any  contact 
with  matter.  It  lead*  him  aljo  to  (five  imjiortunce  to 
the  idea  of  caifwvtQ,  or  divine  mediators,  hy  which  the 
ehasin  b  filled  between  the  ideal  god  and  the  world 
(rU,  68 :  rUi.  [2-14]  85, 86),  not  being  able  otberwiae 
to  Imagine  the  action  of  the  pare  (tta  of  God  on  a 
wurM  of  matter.  Hence  he  blamc^'  Chri-ti for  at- 
tributing an  evil  nature  to  demon<*,  and  tinck  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  the  hejithen  worship  (viii,  2). 
The  MOM  duelist  theory  estingniahee  the  idee  of  the 
lacMMflBB  ee  a  dfgrn*Iatbii  of  Ged;  aoddiothe  doe- 
tzfne  of  tte  fall,  inasnnirh  as  p<>ycholo^'Iral  deteriora- 
tfon  la  lmpoa!«iblc  if  the  soul  be  pure,  and  if  evil  he  a 
aecessjury  aUribute  of  matter  Qr,  99).  With  the  fall 
ndemptim  also  diaappean,  beOMtto  the  perfect  cannot 
'•dntt  of  change;  Christ's  ooraing  eoald  only  be  to 
correct  what  CkkI  alre^ily  knew,  or  rectify  what  ought 
to  have  been  correcte<l  tx-fore  (iv,  3, 7, 1>*).  Further, 
CeUtts  argues,  if  Divinity  did  descend,  that  It  would 
»et  eewan  eo  lowly  >  ferm  e»  Jeeaa.  Thownorig- 
oiow  legie  chargee  on  CbfbliBal^r  fbe  midae  elera- 
tion  of  man,  a«  wi  ll  ;i-<  the  abMsenient  of  Gorl.  ( Vl^itis 
can  neither  admit  man  more  than  the  brutes  to  l>e  the 
final  cause  of  the  universe,  nor  allow  the  possibility 
of  maa'a  neameae  to  God  Qr,  74).   Hta  panthelain, 

J  ■  ■!  ■  II  mI  11    ■    i  ll  ■     ll  I  ■  ■!  ■  ■  tit    li  MIMiBM    Mkm     Ml  ■  i     --*  * 

ooecraynig  ne  uaiiiei  wmen  aepannee  sne  niaieiiai 

from  the  mnra!,  "'"ntcrate^  the  perception  of  the  fact 
lhat  a  single  free  responsible  being  may  be  of  more 
tfgnity  than  the  universe." 

The  ofder  io  which  the  ol^feetioiia  of  Celaoa  are  ar- 
MBjged  in  Oilgeni'e  iopl3^  to  hfan  li  dtflbmt  from  tint 
al»ove  given  in  some  respects,  and  it  is  therefore  here 
sntijoined:  "The  first  half  of  \took  i  is  prefatory  (ch. 
i-xl) ;  the  second  half,  together  with  book  ii,  contains 
the  attack  by  the  Jew  on  ChristianUy  given  in  lect.  ii. 
The  early  pert  of  book  iii  (1-6)  ooDlaiaa  Oilgen'a  nf. 
Qtation  of  the  Jew.  The  aaboeqBent  peiti  and  remain- 
ing books  give  Origen's  refVitation  of  Cebos'a  own  at- 
tack on  (Christianity.  First,  Celsus  attacks  the  char- 
acter of  Christians  in  the  remainder  of  book  iii.  In 
book  iv  he  reCuma  to  his  attack  en  Jaddsm,  and  on 
the  Scriptoxea  of  the  Old  Teetament,  especially  on 
MMBj  of  tfie  narratires,  either  regarding  them  as  false 
or  a*  Intrrowed,  and  objecting  to  tlicir  anthropnmorjihic 
ofcaracter ;  also  objecting  to  the  account  of  man'it  place 
in  ereatioii,  and  if  ilivine  interference.  In  book  v  be 
«mtiniHa  Ua  attack  on  thodoetiioea  of  both  religions, 
aUefly  ee  flu*  aa  he  eoulden  thorn  to  he  nntme ;  and 
in  l<o<>k  vi  so  far  a.s  he  ninHiilcrs  them  to  lie  l)orrowc<l, 
dragging  to  light  the  ditl'erence  wtiicb  existed  Itetween 
and  Chliatianity.  In  book  tU  the  subject  of 
nd  MMDO  other  doetrinea,  aa  well  aa  the  eth^ 
of  Chrlatlanlty,  are  examined;  and  In  book  rtil, 
when  the  attack  on  Christianity  is  mainly  over,  a  de- 
fence of  pagani-^m  is  offered  by  Celsus.  Such  is  the 
type  of  a  philosophical  objector  against  Christianity  a 
Httle  later  than  the  middle  of  the  second  oentoiy.  We 
tooet  ben  far  tiie  first  time  •  renarikaUe  eflbft  of  pi^ 
gan  thno;^ht,  endi  nvuring  to  extingnish  the  new  relig- 
ion ;  the  detinite  stitements  of  a  mind  that  investigated 
its  daims  and  rejected  it.  Most  of  the  objections  of 
CUana  are  aopbistieal,  a  few  are  admitted  dilBcaltiee, 
lat  the  phlloeephieal  dasa  of  tiien  wfll  ha  aeen  to  be ' 


OOrollarr  from  his 
nod"  (Fwzar,  1.  c). 


gananl  priac^  balbn  ex- 


/^itmifera;— Btoldaa  ffao  vortEi  dnady  died,  aee 

Cave,  Hl'tivy  of  IMtfttm^  i,  96;  Pond,  in  lAurary 
and  ThruU'ipcul  Retimt,  !▼,  219,  684 ;  Cudworth,  !nlel- 
Uetual  Syttem,  ii,  340  sq.  (American  edition);  8bedd, 
Biitonf  o/*  DoetrmtB,  Uu  ii,  di.  ii;  Bindemann,  in 
mffm*$  iiMHfl,  ote.  1011^  Reft  S;  flehafl;  Ckvtk 
ITLiiory,  i,  §  r>0;  Jachmann,  Df  CtUo,  etc.  (  Hegiom. 
lX;i«.4to);  Church  Hxtlarfj,  §  .M  ;  Fenger,  ik  CeUo 

Kpirurio  (1H28.  8vo;  maintains  that  Celsus  was  not  a 
Pbtonist);  tiieaeler,  Ck.  Uistory,  i,  89  (note);  Moe- 
hdn,  CmmmHarim,  cent,  ii,  §  19  (argnea  that  Odow 
was  an  Alexandrian  Platonist).  Sea  abo  AtmtMWt' 
ice;  Atolooibs;  Obiobm. 

Ctoltlo  Clrasdi  or  dirirtittiib  SeeCouini; 

Cnltio  Ralisloin.  Unleaa  preceded  by  the  Ih^ 
rians,  the  Celts  formed  the  first  of  those  vast  wares  of 
I ndiv- European  immigration  that,  firnt  fnim  the  Hima- 
layas and  then  from  the  Cu-spian  S<-a,  spread  them- 
selTOe  over  Europe.  This  people,  of  unknown  antiq- 
uity, noi  only  at  one  tinie  hehl  all  of  Weatam  and 
Central,  bat  also  an  fanportant  port  of  Suulhem  and 
Eastern  Europe,  and  their  arniii  s  threatened  Home 
and  Asia  Minor.  Pressed  l>ack  by  the  German  tribee, 
and  then  conqoand  by  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  tba 
Celta  haTO  now  eooMd  to  be  active  agenta  in  history 
as  dbttnet  national  bodies,  and  haTO,  Indeed,  a  dear 
descent,  as  an  unmixed  race,  only  in  Brittany,  in 
France,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  port  of  Scotland  and  the 
smaller  British  Isles. 

The  Celu  occupied  ^  tow  atum  of  enkvrfc  Thqr 
despised  agriculture,  were  skQfui  traders  and  ndnera, 

nnil  jw<i<'nately  fond  of  war,  piracy,  ornaments,  and 
wine.  They  were  cruel  to  their  wives  and  cliiMren 
on  the  death  of  chiefs,  practised  polygamy,  had  few 
roads,  but  boilt  mai^  Ibrtified  dtiee  and  Tillagea. 
They  had  no  compact  national  vnlon,  bnt  wen  divided 
into  clans  and  districts,  having  bnt  a  sliftht  federative 
union.  Their  society  gradually  became  more  and  more 
aristocratic,  so  that  feudalism  se«ms,  from  its  many 
points  of  leeemblanoe,  to  be  bat  the  development  of 
tbeCeltleaodBlocdar. 

The  Celta  had,  however,  a  powerful  hoftd  of  union  in 
their  religion  anrl  priesthood.  In  many  features  the 
prie^t.«  reM;mlile<l  those  of  the  ancient  Eg^'jifians.  TTie 
numerous  and  powerful  body  of  priests  adled  Dnridt 
net  only  fblfltled  all  the  oOeea  of  nUgion,  bnt  they 
were  also  the  Judge^  the  expoondera  of  dvil  law,  the 
physicians,  the  astrologers,  the  instructors  of  tfaeyootb, 
and  had,  in  short,  in  their  luuidii  all  the  -iiiritual  life 
of  the  entire  people.  They  were  not  held  to  military 
service,  paid  no  taxes,  and  bore  none  of  the  burdens 
of  the  state.  With  such  privilegee  attached  to  their 
order,  the  children  of  rich  and  noble  femilies  often 
were  placed  in  th»'  |)rif'>f IhxkI,  or  MHi;;ht  it  of  tlu  ir  own 
wills.  These  novices  were  placed  under  a  training 
which  ofton  laitod  twaotjr  joan,  bdng  compdiad  to 
commit  to  memocy  an  lamsnse  number  of  verses  eon- 
toining  the  secrete  of  the  religion.  Aa  It  was  never 
permitted  to  commit  thejw  verses  to  writing,  most  of 
the  particulars  of  the  Celtic  religion  have  l>een  lost. 
The  Druids  were  a  secret  or  close  corporation,  wore 
e  peonliar  coetonno,  bad  various  gradea  of  priesthood, 
aad  won  presided  over  by  a  high-prfeat  deeted  by  the 

wbola  body.  To  the  ordinuty  pnmis  were  intrusted 
the  preeervation  of  the  sacre^i  legends,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  them  to  the  young  priests.  They  usually  had 
their  places  of  residence  and  inatmction  in  retired 
places,  aa  in  deep  ferests,  dark  valleya,  or  In  bbnoa. 
The  r  7^f.«  ("sr-ers)  dwelt  in  cities  and  villager,  and  than 
cnnilncted  the  prayers,  sacrifices,  anil  other  religioaa 
rites,  nnd  foretold  the  future  and  the  c(iun»'el  of  the 
gods  from  the  flight  of  birds  and  other  phenomou  of 
Naton.  The  dawfcpieeeived,  developed,  and  rang  to 
the  people  lyrics  of  the  religion  and  of  the  glorioas 
traditions  of  heroes  among  their  ancestors.  Theyoitea 
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«ppparc<l  on  the  hattk-lielil,  firing  tlie  soldiers  to  deeds 
of  heroic  valur.  By  the  tmichinn;  tonp*  of  thi'ir  lyrcH 
and  MMUgt  tbey  often  stayed  the  flow  of  blood  between 
lioetil*  dans.  In  tiie  early  ageo  the  bards  atoed  In  tlie 
hit;he>«t  esteem.  At  Ciesar's  time  th^y  had  aurik  to  be 
beggar-pocta,  seelcing  their  livinR  l)y  minRinK  flatter- 
ing songs  in  the  palaces  of  rich  mon  and  iiritices. 

The  rtSgim  oftkeDrukU  aeenu  to  have  been  origin- 
allj  a  nonotlMbni,  lAich  developed  later  into  the  dei- 
cation  of  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  the  final  Ineor- 
poratiun  of  them  as  deities.  Tavam  (the  Thanderer) 
>v:is  the  go<l  of  heaven,  the  mlor  of  {he  univor>4e,  the 
highest  judge,  scattering  the  thunderlx)lt«  of  hi^  vcn- 
geasoe  among  mortals.  Bdm  was  the  benevolent  h>h 
of  God,  who  gives  life  to  the  regetable  world  and  heal- 
ing power  to  plantn.  Ilrttu,  Urtu  or  Hu,  originally  the 
fuiiii'liT  of  till"  n-linion  of  thu  Dnii<ii!,  was  the  god  of 
Trar  and  of  agricultanl  labor.  Ttut(Ue$  was  the  god 
of  manufactures,  tin  HCii  and  toade,  therefore  was 
ideotifled  by  tha  BWMina  Umvswf.  /Vmtms,  "moth- 
erly virginal,"  wcN  female  deftiee  wbo  spun  out  the 
thread  of  life  and  of  fato,  and  who  wcro  ^u;irili;iii  nn- 
gela  of  both  lands,  citie!',  ami  individual  p<^'r>un!t,  and 
fai  the  minds  of  the  people  were  clothed  with  all  attrac- 
tioni  and  Tivtoaa.  lliaqr  placaa  had  alao  thair  local 


The  inttructiom  in  thr  frhnJt  of  the  priests  consisted 
lately  in  tracing  out  the  attributes  of  thoir  deities. 
This  was  done  with  a  aiirf»ielng  compU  tmeso.  In- 
atraction  waa  alao  glTSB  eoneacafaig  the  Stan  aod  their 
oonraes,  the  siia  of  tbe  mlTerse,  tlie  natoie  ef  natter 

and  of  pxi«tont-n,  and  p'jirciajly  «)f  the  human  soul. 
Tiie  Druids  taught  the  imrnortnluy  of  the  soul ;  that 
aft«r  death  it  enters  into  another  liody,  and  that  it 
leads  in  a  mara  beantiftil  irarld  than  this  a  happj  lift^ 
like  the  earthly  Uft  in  Ita  better  phases,  with  tbe  same 
occupations  and  enjoyments,  so  that  the  dead  and  liv- 
ing sU'ind  in  a  certain  communication.  At  burial,  let- 
ters were  thus  often  thrown  into  the  flames,  that  the 
dead  mi^t  read  tbam.  Tbia  belief  gave  tha  CelU  a 
Ugh  regard  ftr  ttair  dead,  and  apmiad  then  to  deeds 
of  great  bnTery.  But  it  also  brought  with  it  dtM'ds 
of  horrible  cruelty.  In  their  earlier  history^  it  was  not 
unusual,  on  the  death  of  a  man  of  station,  for  some  of 
his  neartst  Mends  to  throw  themsalves  into  the  flames 
ef  hia  ftmaral  pOa. .  TUa  led  to  tragfe  reanlts.  Thos, 
after  the  fendal  system  of  the  late  Celtic  period  had 
developed  itself,  it  was  not  niro.  on  the  death  of  a 
cliirft  lin.  fur  snriie  of  fnvorit<'  slaves  or  followers  to 
be  lulled  and  burned  on  his  pile  or  buried  in  his  grave. 
Tha  «anler*a  favorite  steed,  his  arms,  dress,  and  oma- 
raenta,  were  also  buried  widi  himi  that  ho  might  lick 
nothing  in  tbe  other  life. 

S.irrificft  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  Celtic  rcli;^- 
10 us  rite*.  Human  sacrifices  were  frequent,  being  re- 
garded as  the  most  effectual  and  acceptable  way  of  ap- 
peasing Deity.  It  ma  baUavad  that  ana  hnaaan  life 
could  only  l>e  radaemed  by  tfie  llfb  of  another  hnnan 

Wing.  Thus,  a  person  sufTering  from  a  dangerous 
sickuMS,  a  person  in  danger  or  in  battle,  offered  to 
tha  deitiea  instead  of  animals  a  boman  being,  or  vowed 
to  do  ao^  availing  thaaaelTaa  of  tha  Dnida  to  ftdfil 
tbe  voar  ftr  them.  In  behdf  of  tbo  slato  also  the 
I>niida  oflbiod  human  sacrifices.  Great  figures  in  the 
human  fbrm,  ntade  of  wicker-work,  were  filled  with  hu- 
man beings  and  then  set  on  fire.  The  sacrifice  of 
erfanlnals  waa  cenaUterad  especially  giBtefdl  to  tha  dei- 
ties. When  fhey  were  laeUng,  Innocent  penona  vera 
ofTcrf  d  nj).  For  a  long  time  also  prevailed  the  custom 
of  sacriiicing  all  prisoners  of  war,  accompanying  the 
dreadful  offering  with  loud  songs  and  wild  mUSic,  and 

out  of  the  flowing  blood  and  quivariag  mambata  to  di* 
vine  dke  fdturs. 

Tbe  Celts  also  had  Z>nridiBMB,  or  female  priest*,  ^hn, 
however,  had  less  respect  and  privileges  than  the  Dru- 
Ida.  Comp«ni<  s  of  tlipse  priestesses  inhabited  certain 
idands,  which  no  man  dared  to  aet  foot  upon.   Wtien  i 


they  wished  to  have  intercourse  witli  tlie  people  of  the 
main  lund,  they  had  to  mme  in  boats,  and  then  return 
to  their  islaodsl  These  islands  were  avoided  by  sailora, 
as  their  lan^  attribvtad  to  tho  Dnddaaaea  Oo  power 
of  sending  tempests  to  destroy  them.  Once  esch  year 
these  priestesses  had  to  remove  tbe  roofs  from  their 
housrs,  and  to  restore  a  now  one  before  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  If  one  of  them,  crowned  with  ivy  and  other 
leaves,  let  a  stick  fall  while  at  thb  work,  the  Othan 
fell  upon  her  with  wild  criee  and  tore  her  to  pieces. 

All  Ifffol  quettiotu  were  decided  by  the  Druids.  All 
the  Druids  gathered  ever>-  yi  ur  jit  (  hartri  s,  au.l  tln  re 
decided  all  matters  of  dispute,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. They  appointed  the  punishment  for  mvdar 
and  other  Crimea,  and  decided  all  disputes  of  inherit- 
ance and  Iwondaiiea  of  astatea.  If  any  private  person 
or  chieftain  refused  to  stand  by  tln  ir  (Ucicion.  lie  wiis 
refuseil  permission  to  attend  the  religious  rites — tho 
moat  severe  pnnishnent  they  could  inflict.  lie  waa 
an  ootoaat,  n  godiam  criminal,  avoided  by  all,  and  de- 
prived of  all  at  tho  band  of  h!a  fellow-man  or  of 
the  law  itself. 

The  mxlU  ine  of  the  Druids  consisted  mostly  in  in- 
cantntioTis.  the  plants  used  being  deeme^l  only  the  ve- 
hicles of  communicatbig  tha  healing  infliiaacai  Tha 
most  prized  plant  waa  Vbm  mtstfetoe.  Tbla  waa  Ritb« 
cred  from  the  oak  in  dark  forests  on  wiiitpr's  nights 
of  the  holv  festival  days,  and  was  cut  with  gulden  sick- 
les.   It  vias  called  the  "  "  IfflfffifL" 

TaHimimi  of  various  kinds  won  fiaparad  with  is- 
eantatkna  by  the  }H-iesta  and  given  to  tbo  praple. 

The  e^igs  of  "innkes,  gathered  by  nionnlifrht  ami  car- 
ried in  the  bosom,  were  considered  tl»e  most  powerful 
protection  against  evil  fortune.  Many  of  these  ritea 
have  left  their  tracea  on  tlie  religioaa  enatoms  of  mod- 
em tfanea,  and  are  tie  feandatton  of  many  supersti- 
tions in  Celtic  lands  of  to-day. 

Cnrnitr,  a  small  village  in  Brittany,  has  remains  at- 
tributed to  Druidical  worship.  They  consist  of  four 
I  thousand  massive  rocks^  placed  upright  in  eleven  rowa. 
I  These  rocks  are  often  ten  or  tmen  ftal  Mgh,  and 
nearly  as  many  feet  apart.  Over  these  are  similar 
rocks,  laid  hurizontally.  In  other  jilarcs  in  AN  e^tern 
France  ure  siniilnr  rcniiiins  of  Druidical  norshi]),  :d?o 
io  Anglesea  (Wales),  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  other 
pbces  in  England.  Tbe  tomba  of  the  chiefs  aMmouda, 
or  subterranean  chambers.  In  tbe  first  are  nsnally 
found  bronze  and  earthen  urns,  l>ones,  and  ashes;  in 
tho  latter,  skeletons,  earthen  vessels,  knives,  battle- 
axe^,  chains,  and  other  articles  of  furniture  or  orna- 
ment. —  Amed.  Thierry,  J/ittoire  du  GauloU  (Paris, 
1857,  2  vols.) ;  Eckermann,  CMitke  M^hUogk  (Halle, 
1»47):  Diefenbach,  CMea  (Rtuttg.  1»t9-41);  Hone, 
I 'fit.  hWnihunif^n  (Freiburg,  1^57):  Contzen,  Wwtim 
untjfn  der  Ctlltn  (l^ipz.  18G1).    See  Dkiido. 

Cemeteries  (Kotfttjriipta,  dormitoHtt,  or  Jerpinff- 
plaees),  a  pbirc  of  burial  for  the  dead.  The  wonl 
cemeteiy,  in  titis  use,  is  of  eaLclusively  Christian  ori- 
gin; Uta  hwiail-piaeeB  of  tho  Christiana  were  ao 
called  to  denote  not  only  that  the  dead  rested  from 
their  earthly  labors  and  sorrows,  but  to  point  out  tho 
hope  of  a  future  resiirrrctioii  (Hingham,  ih-iff.  Ka-kg. 
bk.  xxiii,  ch.  1).   See  Uvsual  ;  CATAOOMoa ;  Sarou 

CHRB. 

Cen'chreii  (rather  Cmckria,  Ktyxpia!),  the  east- 
em  port  (iwiVfiov)  of  Corinth  0.  a.  ita  harbor  on  tha 
Saronic  Onlf)  and  the  emporium  of  Its  trade  with  tbe 

Asiatic  shorea  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  Lechasum  (now 
Lutaki)  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  connected  it  with  Italy 
and  the  west  (Philo,  Opp.  il,  M9;  Theodoret,ui  Rom. 
zvQ.  A  Una  of  walla  extended  ftwn  tbe  citadel  of 
CorinUi  to  Laduanm,  and  tbna  tiie  Faaa  of  Canehma 

was  of  peculiar  military  imfHirtnnce  in  reference  to  the 
approacli  alonu  the  i.-llnnns  from  Northern  Greece  to 
the  Mor«'i\.  See  Couinth.  The  iqvostle  Paul  sailed 
from  Cenchrea  (Acta  xviii,  Ui}  on  liis  return  to  Syria 
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fton  his  Moond  missionarr  joumey;  mkI  when  he  Master."  The  well-known  hymn,  "Jesnn,  mj  all,  to 
wrote  hu  epiiUt  to  Uie  Konanii,  in  tb*  eonne  of  the  liMVon  la  gone,"  wu  writtoa  by  Cennick.— 9tav«iii, 
tlui^jouraer,  uorgulaodeliiit«bM«iMtohaT«bMB!  17^^  o/'i/efAocKMi,l,lfi5;  DiriSaag,  CtfclopaSa 

fonni'ii  bere  (Rom.  xvi,  1),  proliaMy  a  liranch  of  that  fioyr<//)AiVvj,  i,  615. 

in  Corinth  (we  Pauli,  in  thf  Mif  -lf.  huith.  i,  51  '  Censer,  a  vc««;l  in  which  incense  w;i.<»  pres<>ntf<l  in 
See  Phoibk.  The  tir»t  lii-<hop  of  this  charch  is  said  the  Temple,  being  used  by  the  Jews  in  tin-  >Uiily  ofier- 
(^Apo$L  Camd.  vii,  46)  to  bare  beeR  named  Lodua,  mad  ing  of  inoenie,  and  yearly  oa  the  Day  of  AtonemeDt, 
to  hare  been  appointed  by  PaoL  Hie  dbtaaee  of  Cea- 1  when  the  high-priest  entered  the  Holy  cf  Holies  (S 
chrpjp  from  Corinth  wa«  seventy  pt.ulia.  or  nlxmt  nin»> '  Thron.  xx\  i,  lit ;  Ezi-k.  viii,  11  ;  K<  clu8.  i,  9).  On  the 
mile*  (Stratxj,  viii,  3^tO ;  Liv.  xxxii,  17;  I'liny,  iv,  4  ;  latter  occajtiou  thi-  prieiit  lilled  the  censer  witii  live 
Apoli'j.  Mftam.  x,  p.  266,  nip.  cd  ).  Paiuanios  (ii,  8)  [  cooU  from  the  sacred  fire  on  the  Utar  of  bumt-offer- 
deeeribeetberoedas  hATing  tombeanda  groveof  cy-  ing,  and  bore  it  into  the  Mnctoaiy,  where  be  threw 
presses  by  the  wnysMe.  IIm  SMdern  vUkge  of  ilTttu  upon  the  bondng  ooels  the  *•  sweet  Ineense  beaten 
r»f*  retains  the  ancient  name,  which  iii  conjectured  by  Rmall"  which  he  hu'l  l)r(rii-lit  in  liis  linnd  (I.ov.  xvi, 
Dr.  Sibthorpc  to  be  derived  frum  tlio  millet  (wyrcw)  12, 13).  In  this  ca>c-  the  im  ense  wji*  Imrnt  while  tiio 
which  »till  grows  there  (Walpole's  Trarrls,  p.  41).  high-priest  held  the  center  in  his  hand;  but  in  the 
The  aito  is  now  occapied  by  a  single  fitm-housc.  Cloae  |  daily  offering  the  oenier  in  which  the  lire  coals  were 
tothasan,eadlniMrtsev«neoT«i«dbyits  wstori,are|i)nHig|itfk«nn  the  sltar  of  bomt-aibringwas  setAnwa 
the  foundations  of  a  varietj'  of  buildings,  the  plans  of  npon  the  altar  of  incense.  This*  alone  would  suggest 
which  may  yet  lie  traced,  m  the  walls  still  remain  to  the  proljal>ility  of  Mime  difference  of  bhape  l>etween  the 
the  height  of  from  two  feet  to  three  feet  and  a  half,  censers  use<l  on  these  occasions.  The  daily  cenwrs 
Some  tracea  of  ttie  moles  of  the  port  are  also  still  visi-  must  have  bad  a  base  or  stand  to  admit  of  their  being 
ble  (Leake's  JTerso,  iii,  23a-285).  The  following  coin  ;  pUced  on  the  goMen  altsr,  wUls  ^ose  employed  on 
exhibits  the  port  exactly  as  it  was  described  by  Pan-  the  Day  of  Atonement  were  pralMtbly  famished  with  a 
sanias,  with  a  temple  at  the  extremity  of  each  mole,  [  handle.    In  fact,  there  are  diflbrent  names  for  these 


and  a  statue  uf  Ni  litunc  on  a  rock  l>etween  them  (see 
CooyOeare  and  lluwson,  HLPmiU,  ii,  — Smith,  a.  v. 


Odenkl  Ooin  of  OaitaHS  wWh  the  tTsail  «f  Antnotniia  Plus, 
snJ  n  'llagnsnsf  the  Haven  of  Onrhrnic. 


Cendebae'lU  (KiViJf/3aioc),  a  general  left  by 
Avtfocbos  VII  (q.T.)lnoonimand  (ffrpar;/y>ic  v.  r.  im- 
arpamic  ood  vwo9Tpar^y6e)  of  the  se^boerd  (wopo- 
X/ac)  of  Plikstine  (1  Uaee.  XT,  tt  sq.)  after  the  defeat 

of  Trj  phon,  B.C.  138.    He  fortified  Kerlron  (q.  v.")  and 

harass<»l  the  .lews  for  some  time,  l>ut  wms  afterwunls         *•  I  «»_  i  i_  it  i 

aa&nted  J.v.Iu.las  and  .John,  the  sons  of  Simon  Macca-  ''''n'l*'ly  ref^red  to.    EwOjin  Heb 

bvna,  Willi  great  loss  (1  Mace  xvi,  1-10).  The  account  «he  golden  "censer"  as  a  tiling  which  iK^lon^ed  to  the 
•f  Jo^phns  (Ant.  xiU,  7,  8 ;  War,  1, »,«)  b  somewhat  Talwmacle,  but  the  Greek  word  evfuar^ipwr  y.  \nch 
ai(f,,r,  nt  thtn  occurs,  may  tigntfy  "altnr  of  incense"  (see 

'  Bleek,  Cammewt.  p.  488;  Meyer,  AWUM.  p.  7  M|.; 


vessels.  Tboee  in  daily  use  were  called  DI^SS^p 
(mikte'rtth,  occurs  only  in  2  Chnvn.  xxvi,  10;  F.z<'k. 
viii,  11), from  1k3p>2«  incense;  whereas  that  used  on 
the  Day  of  AtoBMnent  is  disttegBUhsd  by  the  title  of 
nriH^  (m'ich>nh\  Bomffhinff  to  tate  fire  telfh),  or  coal- 
jnm  (often  'Mire-pan"  in  the  English  version).  Wo 
learn  also  that  the  daily  censers  were  of  hnuw  (Num. 
xvi,  93)  (according  to  the  lUahna,  Tamd,  v,  5,  in  the 
second  temple,  also  of  rflrer),  wheraas  the  yearly  one 
was  of  t;<'|il  (.losephus,  Anl.  xiv,  4,  4).  Tlie  lattitr  is 
also  said  to  have  had  a  handle  (Mishnn,  Yonui,  iv,  4), 
which,  indeed,  as  being  held  by  the  priest  while  the 
incense  was  bnming,  it  seems  to  haTS  required.  It  is 
conjeetared  that  this  distinction  is  aHuded  to  In  Bar. 
V,  8 ;  viii,  8,  where  the  angel  i"  represented  with  a 
golden  "  censer"  (Xiiin»'u»roc.  from  Xi/iafoc,  incense), 
and  the  twenty-four  elders  each  with  a  golden  "vial" 
In  the  Apociypha,  silTsr  (1  Eedr.  u,  18)  as 
well  as  golden  (1  Maee.  i, »)  '^eensen*'  <9»f«"r> 
simiUrly  referred  to.    Itel,in  Heb.  ix,  4,  speaks  of 


^Candavia,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvi,  26),  the 
iteaa  of  n  lake  from  which  the  river  Belus  (q.r.)  tokes 
Ha  riiie,  near  ML  Carmel  (see  Roland,  PalaH.  p.  267) ; 
probebiy  the  fountains  now  eaOed  Kurdaiy,  near  Shefr 
ilmor  CTbomsoo,  Lam/ (MMi  Asi^  i,  dB8)i 

JtCtoe.     See  LF.f  KXK. 

. 'Ceimick,  Jdhn,  was  originally  one  of  Wesley's 
lay  preachers,  who  appointed  him  as  a  sort  of  lay-chap- 
lain at  Kingswood  Sciiool  in  1738.  In  a  year  or  two 
ka  began  to  jmadi  agntnsi  Wesley's  Amrinian  doe* 

trines,  and  to  raise  a  party  within  the  Wesleyan  So- 
ciety. After  unavailing  delays  and  overtures  of  |>eace, 
Wesley  read  pulilicly  a  paper  declaring,  "  hy  the  con 


Myn-fer,  in  the  Stufl.  u.  Krif.  18Si{  I^MIaq.).  TIm 
Utter  of  the  a)<ove  Helirew  words  seems  nsed  gener> 
ally  for  any  instrument  to  seize  or  hold  burning  coals, 
or  to  leoelve  ashes,  ete.  such  as  the  appendages  of 
the  breteo  altar  and  goMea  caadtestldE  mentioned  la 
Exod.  XXV,  38;  xxxvii.2;?  (in  which  senses  it  seems 
rendered  in  the  Sept.  hy  t7rapi«TTpic,  iirapi'riifi.  or  per- 
haps i'VoOtfia).  It.  however,  neiMmlly  t)ears  the  lim- 
ited meaning  which  properly  befflSgs  to  the  former 
word,T!s.  a  small  poftable  Teasel  of  metal,  on  which 
the  in(  en«e  was  sprinkled  by  the  priest  to  whose  oSice 
thi'*  ox(  lufively  lM»lonu'ed  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  1«;  Lnke  i, 
!M.    Thus  "Korah  and  his  com[iany"  wem  Iii  l  it  ii  to 


seat  end  approbation  of  tlie  Band  Society  of  Kings-  take  "centers,"  with  which,  in  emulation  of  Aaron  and 
wad,**  that  Oennick  and  his  followen  **«an  no  Ion- 1  his  sons,  thqr  had  perhape  provided  themselves  (comp. 
gar  saembers  thereof."    Cennick  afterwards  united  Ezek.  viii,  11) ;  and  Moses  tells  Aaron  to  taka 
wftfi  the  Whitefield  Methodists,  hut  did  not  continue  censer"  (not  <i,  as  in  the  A.V.\  i.  e.  that  of  the  sane* 

I'lri^;  with  thi-tn.  He  liecame  nt  lu-t  Ji  Moravian.  He  tnary  or  that  of  the  high-prii -t,  t'>  ly  the  p^a^'ue  by 
was  a  giKxl  though  weak  man,  and  his  suliseqnent  ear-  atonement.    The  only  distinct  preoept«  regarding  the 


WBft  and  laborious  life 
lenity  than  has  usually  been  accorded  to  him  by  Meth- 
odist writers.    After  nuny  years  of  diligent  labor  as 


of  the  censer  are  found  in  Num.  iv,  14, 
among  the  vessels  of  the  golden  altar,  i.  e.  of  incense, 
censers"  are  reckoned ;  and  In  tew.  xri,  12,  where 


an  ev-mnelist,  he  died  in  1765.  His  oiir.'fn  were  we  find  that  the  liii^h-priest  was  to  carrj-  it  (here  nlno 
published  in  1770  (2  vols.  sm.Svo);  and  a  new  edition,  it  is  "M**,"  not  "  f i  censer,"  that  he  is  ordered  to 
with  a  "Life,"  was  published  in  1862  by  Matthew  " take")  into  the  most  holy  place  within  the  vail, 
Will(s,  who  says:  "  He  possessed  a  sweet  simplicitv  of  I  where  the  "  iacensa"  was  to  he  '*pat  on  the  fire,"  i.  e. 
spiht,  witliaaaidiatasal  In  the  caase  of  his  divine  Ion  the  coak  late  caBiM,**b«^  TUa 
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moit  have  b«en  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  thpn 
only  was  that  place  entered.  Solomon  projiurcd  *'cen- 
Beni  of  pur«  gold"  a«  part  of  the  same  fumituru  (1 
Kin^s  vii,  50;  2  Chron.  iv,  22).  PossiMy  their  gen- 
eral use  may  be  explained  l>y  the  imagery  of  Kev.  viii, 
8,  4,  and  may  have  been  to  tiku  up  ooalu  from  the 
brazen  altar,  and  convey  the  incon«c  while  liurning  tu 
the  "golden  alUr,"  or  "aluir  of  incense,"  on  which  it 
was  to  be  offered  morning  and  evening  (ExikI.  xxx, 
7,  8).    .So  L'zziali,  when  ho  was  intending  "  to  burn 


incenfte  ujMin  the  altar  of  incense,' 
hit  hand"  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  IG, 


took  "a  censor  in 
See  Altaic. 


6  1 

Ancient  F.^yptUn  Ceni>eri. 
1.  Thmwlng  lncen.«e  on  thn  tUmp  In  roiiKcr.    9.  ItulU  of  in- 
eetice  burning  in  ri'nmT:  a  a,  Ikixen  fur  ImliMng  ini'viixe.  3, 
4.  Cen*^!^  of  illlT<-rvnl  form*,    ft.  box  or  rup  for  iurcQM;. 
8,  7.  Head  of  liMdlc  and  pan  of  ecnwra,  io  bronse. 

Tbene  intimationo  help  us  to  conclude  that  the  Jew- 
lnh  censers  were  unlike  tliofie  of  the  classical  ancient", 
with  which  the  sculptures  of  Greece  and  Home  have 
made  us  familiar,  as  well  as  those  (with  perforate<l  lids, 
and  swung  by  chains)  which  arc  uned  in  the  Church 
of  Komc.  It  is  observable  that  in  all  cases  the  Kgyi>- 
tian  priests  had  their  co5tly  incense  made  up  into  ^nmll 
round  p«dlet!«,  which  they  projected  successively  fnmi 
between  their  finger  and  thumb  into  the  cem^r  at  vuch 
a  distance  that  the  operation  must  have  required  a  pe- 
culiar knack,  such  as  could  have  been  acquired  only 
by  much  practice.  As  the  incense  used  by  the  Jews 
was  made  np  Into  a  kind  of  (kaste,  it  was  protiably  cm- 
plriyed  in  the  same  manner.  See  Svnneschmid,  Iff. 
Thymialfrio  ttmctistimi  (Viteb.  1723)  ;  Deyling,  Ob- 
aervr.  ii,  b6b  sq. ;  J.  G.  Michaelis,  in  the  Afta.  Brtm. 
li,  6  sq.,  and  In  Ugolini  Tkfttnir.  xi;  Wentz,  in  the 
Nova  Biblujth.  lirrm.  v,  337  sq. ;  Zeildch,  De  thuribulo 
nurro  ((Jerl.  1"<W) ;  KAcher,  ui.  (.len.  17G9);  Braun. 
SfJecta  aura,  p.  20IH  S4|. ;  Uogal,  fJr  thuribulu  (Regiom. 
1724;  also  In  Ugolini  TTttt.  xi).    See  Incex.he. 

CKNSER,  in  Roman  Catholic  worship.  See  Tuu- 
ttini.F.. 

Censorship  or  RnoKS,  supervision  of  publica- 
tions by  means  ol^gireliminarA'  examination  and  au- 
tborization,  under^Kurch  or  state  Uiw.  The  design 
of  censonthip  has  always  l>een  tu  binder  the  publica- 
tion of  writings  supposed  to  be  dangerous  either  to  the 
State  or  to  religion  (i,  e.  under  Roman  Catholic  au- 
thority, to  the  Church).  The  practice  has  Itcen  de- 
fended (1)  by  the  example  given  in  Acts  xix,  9,  where 
tbe  "books  of  carious  arts"  were  burnt;  (2)  by  the 
responsibility  of  the  Church  for  the  souls  of  the  Hock, 
■  liable  to  l)e  destroyed  by  Ixad  books ;  (3)  by  the  duty 
of  teaching,  which  includes  the  withholding  uf  bad 
doctrine  as  well  as  the  furnishing  of  grxid. 

«Beforo  the  invention  of  printing,  it  was  compara- 
tively easy  to  control  the  circulation  of  manuscripts, 
and  to  destroy  them  when  thought  necessary.  Rut 
tbe  discovert'  of  that  art,  nnd  the  spread  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  sixteenth  century,  inducp<l  stronger 
measures  ami  rules  On  the  port  of  the  Roman  Church 
than  liad  tieen  known  l)efore,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
diffusion  of  heretical  literature.  A  censorship  was  offi- 


cially established  by  tbe  bull  of  X,  May  12, 1615, 
commanding  the  bishops  and  inquisitors  to  examine  all 
works  before  publication,  and  not  to  tolerate  any  of 
heretical  tendencies.  The  Council  of  Trent  expressly 
prohibited  the  printing  or  reading  of  heretical  l>ooks 
in  the  temu  following :  '*  No  one  »ball  be  |)ermitted  to 
print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  any  books  relating  to  re- 
ligion without  the  name  of  the  author ;  neither  shall 
any  one  hereafter  sell  such  books,  or  even  retnin  them 
in  his  {MAsession,  unless  they  have  been  first  examined 
and  approved  by  the  ordinar}',  under  penalty  of  anath- 
ema, and  the  pecuniary  fine  adjudged  by  tlie  last 
CoTincil  of  Lateran.  And  if  they  lie  regulars  they 
shall  obtain,  liesidea  this  examination  and  approval, 
the  license  of  their  BU|ieriors,  who  shall  examine  the 
iKwks  according  to  the  forms  of  their  statutes.  Those 
who  circulate  or  publish  them  In  manuscript,  without 
being  examined  and  approved,  shall  be  liable  to  tbe 
samo  penalties  as  the  printers ;  and  thoec  who  possess 
or  reAil  them,  unless  they  declare  the  authors  of  them, 
shall  themselves  be  considered  as  tbe  author.  Tlie 
approbation  of  books  of  this  description  shall  be  given 
in  writing,  and  shall  Ijc  place<l  in  due  form  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  book,  whether  manuscript  or  printed ;  and 
the  whole,  that  is,  the  examination  and  the  approval, 
shall  be  gratuitous,  that  wliat  is  deserving  may  be  ap- 
proved, and  what  is  unworthy  may  be  rejected"  {Ses- 
sion 11").  A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
this  law  by  proper  enactmentji,  which  resulted  in  the 
Indfx  Lihrorutn  protiibitttrvm,  or  Indrx  Kjjmrrfotorhu, 
and  in  the  establi.ibment  of  the  CimffngfUiim  of  ikr  In- 
dex as  a  perpetual  censorship.  The  popes  sought  also 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  civil  authorities  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  censorship,  and  we  find  that  several 
German  sUtes  published  edicU  in  1524,  1530,  1541, 
1848,  1567, 1577,  etc.  recommending  a  stricter  control 
of  the  press.  Still  stricter  regulations  were  afterwards 
enacted  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  In  1522  the 
legate  ChieregatI  maintained  in  the  ftee  town  of  Nn- 
remtierg  that  it  was  right  to  take  and  bum  all  works 
printed  without  authority',  and  that  the  printers  and 
publishers  of  such  works  were  punishable.  In  nfost 
Roman  Catholic  countries  there  arose  a  twofold  cen- 
sorship, that  of  tbe  bishops  and  that  of  the  state.  In 
many  cases  the  two  were  united  Into  one.  The  process 
was  simple :  the  censor  or  licenser  read  over  the  MS. 
to  l>e  printed,  and,  after  striking  out  any  objectit^nalde 
passages,  certified  that  the  work  might  be  printed. 
Hence,  in  old  books,  we  see  the  word  imprimatur  (let  it 
be  printed),  followed  by  tbe  signatures  of  the  authori- 
ties. In  England  a  censorship  was  established  by 
act  of  Parliament  in  16r.2,  U  Char.  II,  c.  38 :  "  An  act 
for  preventing  the  frequent  abuses  in  printing  sedi- 
tions, treasonable,  and  unlicensed  Itooks  and  pam- 
phlets, and  for  regulating  of  printing  and  printing- 
presses."  This  was  a  temporarj*  act,  renewed  from 
time  to  time ;  and  its  renewal  was  refused  in  16i'8, 
owing  to  a  quarrel  Wtween  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  licenser.  Since  tliat  time  there  lias  l>een,  gen- 
erally speaking,  no  restriction  on  what  any  man  may 
publish;  and  be  is  merely  responsible  to  the  law  if  in 
hu  publication  he  should  commit  any  puldic  or  private 
wrong.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  censorship 
became  generally  less  stringent  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  although  Leopold  I  and 
Francis  II  continued  to  enforce  it.  It  was  alwli^hed 
in  Denmark  in  1770;  Sweden,  1809;  France,  1827; 
Belgium,  1830;  Spain,  18.?3;  Germany  and  Austria, 
1848.  —  Pierer,  Vnivrrtal  Jjeriifm,  a.  v. ;  Chaml-era, 
Enryfiojxrdia ;  Milton,  I.Sitrty  of  Vtdktnsrd  Printmg; 
Mendham,  Literary  Piiiiiy  </  thr  Ch.  of  Romt ;  M  frie, 
Rtformation  in  Italy,  ch.  v.    See  Index  (Extuhga- 

TORIPS). 

Censures.  Chcbch  (Cenmroi  ecdetituiticirX  the 
penalties  by  which  crimes  are  visited  by  Chnn  h  au- 
thority (pote#tas  ^inKfHTiKTiX  the  scriptural  authority 
for  which  b  found  in  such  passages  as  Tit,  i,  IJ ;  iii, 
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10;  1  Tim.  v,  20;  Matt.  xvU,17,18;  John  xx,  23;  1 
Cor.  V,  3 ;  2  Theas.  iii,  6,  7 ;  Gal.  12.  These  cen- 
sures are,  in  the  state  churches,  admonition,  do;;ra- 
dation  (q.  v.),  excommunication  (q.  v.)i  suspension, 
interdict  (q.  v.),  and  irregularitjr  (q.  v.y,  which  hin"- 
ders  a  man  from  beinj;  admitted  into  higher  orders. 

''The  canonists  define  an  Ecclesiastical  censure  to  be 
a  spiritoa]  punishment,  inflicted  by  some  ecclesiastical 
jud(^,  whereby  he  deprives  a  person  baptized  of  the 
use  of  some  spiritual  things,  which  conduce  not  only 
to  his  present  welfare  in  the  Church,  but  likewise  to 
his  future  and  eternal  salvation.  It  differs  f^om  civil 
punishments,  which  consist  only  in  things  temporal — 
as  confiscation  of  goods,  pecuniary  mulcts  or  fines,  and 
the  like ;  but  the  Church,  by  its  censures,  di>es  not  de- 
prive a  man  of  all  spirituals,  but  only  of  some  in  par- 
ticular. This  definition  speaks  of  such  things  as  con- 
duce to  eternal  saU-ation,  in  order  to  manifest  the  end 
of  this  censure;  for  the  Church,  by  censures,  does  not 
iiitiMiil  ttip  ilo!i^njyin>:  of  men's  souls,  but  only  the  «nv 
intf  iLviu,  by  <  nji>ininj;  repentance  for  past  errors,  a  re- 
turn from  contumacy,  and  an  abstaining  from  future 
sins"  (Hook,  Church  Dictumary,  s.  v.).  All  churches 
claim  the  ri^ht  nf  censure.  Art.  30  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  is  as  follows:  "  <}f  CkurcA  Cetuuret. — 
The  Lord  Jesus,  as  king  and  head  of  his  Church,  hath 
therein  appointed  a  ffoviTiinietit  in  the  hand  of  Church 
officers,  distinct  fhim  the  civil  magistrate.  To  these 
officers  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  com- 
mitted, by  virtue  whereof  Ihey  have  power  respectively 
to  retain  and  remit  sins,  to  shut  that  kingdom  against 
the  impenitent  both  by  the  word  and  censures,  and  to 
open  it  unto  penitent  sinners  by  the  ministry  of  the 
Goepel,  and  by  absolution  from  censures,  as  occasion 
•hall  re<(uire.  Church  censures  are  necessary  for  the 
reclaiming  and  giiiniiii;  of  offending  brethren ;  for  de- 
terring of  others  f^m  like  offenses ;  for  purging  out 
of  that  leaven  which  might  infect  the  whole  Iiunp ;  for 
vindii-^iting  the  honor  of  Christ,  and  the  holy  profes- 
sion uf  the  Gos|H-l ;  and  for  preventing  the  wrath  of 
God,  which  might  justly  fall  upon  the  Church,  if  they 
should  suflTer  his  covenant,  and  the  seals  thereof,  to  be 
profaned  by  notorious  and  olistinate  ofTendcrs.  For 
the  better  attaining  of  these  ends,  the  officers  of  the 
Church  are  to  proceed  b}-  admonition,  suspension  from 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  a  season,  and 
by  excommunication  from  the  Church,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime  and  demerit  of  the  person." 
In  most  Protestant  chiirclies,  censures  can  only  be  in- 
dicted after  trial  by  the  peers  of  the  accused  person. 
On  the  persons  liable  to  Church  censures,  and  the 
crimes  for  which  they  were  inflicted  in  the  ancient 
Church,  see  Bingluim,  Orig.  Ecdrs.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  iii; 
and  on  the  rightfulness  of  Church  censures,  Burnet, 
On  the  A  rtidet,  art.  33 ;  Palmer,  On  tU  Church,  ii,  277 ; 
Watson,  7W.  InitUute*,  ii,  GOO  (N.  Y.  ed.).  See  also 
Dtscii>Li!rE;  Excommchicatiom. 

Census,  a  term  that  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V. 
(although  it  is  found  in  the  original  text  of  the  N.  T. 
in  the  Greek  form  rrjviToc,  "  tribute,"  Matt,  xvii,  25, 
etc),  while  the  act  denoted  by  it  is  seventl  timea  re- 


ferred  to  both  in  the  Heb,  and  Gr.  Scriptures  (^J3Bp, 
or  fl^I?P,  numberinff"  comlnned  with  lustration, 
fYom  1^0,  to  surrey  in  order  to  purge,  Gesenius,  Thift. 
p.  11*20;  Sept.  dpi^/tuc;  N.  T.  dvoypa^t);  Vulg.  di- 
numeratto,  detcriptio).    See  Popclatiox. 

I.  Jeieuh, — Moses  laid  down  the  law  (Exod.  xxx, 
12, 13)  that  whenever  the  people  were  numbered  an 
offering  of  half  a  shekel  should  be  made  b3'  ever^'  man 
above  twenty  years  of  age,  by  way  of  atonement  or 
propitiation.  A  previous  law  had  also  ordered  tliat  the 
first-born  of  man  and  of  beast  should  be  set  apart,  as 
well  as  the  first-fruits  of  agricultural  produce ;  the  first 
to  be  redeemed,  and  the  rest,  with  one  exception,  of- 
fered to  God  (Exod.  xiii,  12, 13;  xxii,  29).  The  idea 
of  lustration  in  connection  with  numbering  predomi- 
nated al»o  in  the  Roman  census  (Smith,  Did.  of  Cla**. 
Antiq.  s.  v.  Lustrum),  and  among  Mohammedan  na- 
tions at  the  present  day  a  prejudice  exists  against 
numbering  their  possesxions,  especially  the  fruits  of 
the  field  (Hay,  Wr^rm  Bnrhary,  p.  15 ;  Crichton,  Ara- 
bia, ii,  180 ;  see  also  I  Jine,  Mini.  Egypt,  ii,  72,  73).  The 
instances  of  numbering  recorded  in  the  0.  T.  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Under  the  express  direction  of  God  (Exod. 
xxxviii,  26),  in  the  third  or  fourth  month  after  the 
Exodus,  during  the  encampment  at  Sinai,  chiefly  for 
the  purpoee  of  raising  money  for  the  Tabernacle.  The 
numbers  then  taken  amounted  to  603,5M)  men,  which 
may  be  presumed  to  express  with  greater  precision  the 
round  numl)ers  of  60<t,000  who  arc  said  to  have  left 
Egj  pt  at  first  (Exod.  xii,  37). 

2.  Again,  in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year 
after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i,  2,  3).  This  census  was 
taken  for  a  double  ]>urpo8o :  (a.)  To  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  fighting  men  trom  the  age  of  20  to  50  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iii,  12,  4).  The  total  number  on  this  occasion, 
exclusive  of  the  I^vitea,  amounted  at  tbL«  time  also  to 
603,550  (Num.  ii,  32);  Josephus  says  603,050:  each 
tribe  was  numlx>red,  and  placed  under  a  special  leader, 
the  head  of  tlie  tribe.  (6.)  To  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  redemption-offering  due  on  account  of  all  the 
first-born,  both  of  persons  and  cattle.  Accordingly,  the 
numbers  were  taken  of  all  the  first-born  male  persons 
of  the  whole  nation  above  one  month  old,  including  all 
of  the  tril>e  of  Levi  of  the  same  age.  The  Levitea, 
whose  numbers  amounted  to  22,f)00.  were  taken  in  lieo 
of  the  first-bom  males  of  the  rest  of  Israel,  whose  num- 
bers were  22,27.3,  and  for  the  surplus  of  273  a  money 
pwyment  of  1365  shekels,  or  5  shekels  each,  was  made 
to  Anron  and  his  sons  (Num.  iii,  39,  51). 

If  the  numliers  in  our  present  copies,  from  which  those 
given  by  Josephus  do  not  materially  differ,  be  correct, 
it  seems  likely  that  these  two  numberings  were  in  fact 
one,  but  applied  to  different  purposes.  We  can  hardly 
otherwise  account  for  the  identity  of  numliers  even 
within  the  few  months  of  interval  (Calmet  on  Num.  i ; 
Kitto,  Pictorial  BihU,  \h.).  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  system  of  appointing  bead  men  in  each  tril>e  as  lead- 
ers, as  well  as  the  care  taken  in  preserving  the  pedi- 
grees of  the  families,  corresponds  with  the  practice  of 
the  Arab  tribes  at  the  present  day  (Crichton,  A  ra- 
bia,  it,  185, 186 ;  Niebuhr,  Deter.  defA  rabie,  p.  14; 
Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  88;  Jahn,  ///«(.  bk. 
ii.  8,  II;  Malcolm,  Sketches  of  Persia,  xiv,  167, 
l.j»). 

3.  Another  numbering  took  place  38  years  af- 
terwards, previous  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
when  the  total  number,  excepting  the  Levitea, 
amounted  to  601,730  males,  showing  a  decrease  of 
1870.  All  the  trilies  presented  an  increase,  except 
Reuben,  which  had  decreased  2770 ;  Simeon, 
37,100;  Gad,  5160;  Ephraim  and  Naphtali,  8000 
each.  The  tribe  of  Levi  had  increased  727  (Num. 
xxvi).  The  great  diminution  which  took  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  may  probably  l>e  assigned 
to  the  plague  consequent  on  the  misconduct  of 
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Zimri  (Calmet  on  'Snm.  xxv,  9).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  chief  instances  of  incr<<a«e  are  found  in  ManH.-ist'h 
of  20,500;  Bei^min,  10,200;  Aaher.  11,900;  and  lass- 
diar,  9900.  None  wen  ninnbcnd  at  tbit  cmaoi  wbo 
had  been  above  20  years  of  age  at  the  previous  one  in 
the  second  year,  excepting  Caleb  and  Jo«hua  (Nnm. 
xxvi,  63-65). 

A.  The  next  fonnal  noml^cring  of  the  whole  people 
was  in  dm  nigB  «f  Dai^d,  who  in  a  moment  ofpra- 
nimptioii,  oontniy  to  the  advice  of  Joab,  gave  ofders 
to  number  the  people  witbont  requiring  the  statutable 
oflfering  of  a  h.itf-shekcl.  The  men  of  I>rael  «l»ove  20 
yenrs  of  age  were  800,000,  and  of  Jndah  600,000 ;  total, 
1,300,000.  The  l>ook  of  Chron.  gives  the  numbers  of 
iMMl  1400^000^ and  oCJadBli 470^000;  totd,l,67Q,000; 
iNit  Inlbrme  in  that  Lerf  and  Bei|)anfai  wen  not  mim- 
l)€r('<l  (1  Cliron.  xxl,  C;  xxvii,  •_'■}).  .lo^ejihiis  j^ives 
the  numlwrs  of  Urael  and  .Judah  rc.si)ectivily  1W)0,(X>0 
and  400,000  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  1, 9 ;  and  Calmet,  in  loc. ; 
1  Chnn.  xxl,  1, 6;  xxvU,  S4{  Joaepb.  Ami.  vii,  IS,  1). 

6.  The  eensnt  of  I>avfd  mm  eompleted  by  Solomon, 
by  causing;  the  forei^;^^r^'  and  rrmnants  of  tlic  con- 
quered nations  re»iileiit  within  I'ak'.'-tine  to  \>e  nutn- 
beiad.  Thalr  number  amounted  to  153,600,  and  they 
van  aonkiiyad  in  forced  labor  on  his  great  architect* 
vnl  irafto  (Jaab.1x,  S7;  I  Kings  r,  15;  ix,  20,21 ;  1 
Chron.  xxii,  2;  2  Chron.  ii,  17, 1«). 

Ik-twecn  this  time  and  tlie  Captivity,  mention  is 
made  of  the  numbers  of  armies  under  successive  kings 
of  Ifnel  and  Jndah,  tton  which  may  be  gathend  with 
mote     less  prababOlty,  and  wlfb  dne  consideration 

of  the  circtimstances  of  tin  tiine<<  as  inflnrnrin^;  the 
numbers  of  the  levies,  estimates  of  the  {>o[>ulatiun  at 
the  various  times  mentioned. 

6.  Belioboam  collected  firom  Jndah  and  Benjamin 
IM^OOO  nan  la  Ibdit  afainat  Jeioboaa  (1  Kings,  xU, 
«)• 

7.  Abijab,  withdOO^OOO  men,  made  war  on  Jeroboam 
with  800,(M,  of  wban  MO^OOO  wm  dain  (f  Chna. 

ziii,8,17). 

8.  Asa  had  an  annjr  of  800,000  nan  IWm  Jodak,  and 

280,000  (JosephuB  says  250,000)  from  Benjamin,  with 
which  be  defeated  Zerah  the  EUiiopian,  with  an  army 
ct  1,000^000  (9  ChroB.  xhr,  9, 9:  Jaaaptaa^  Am,  tIB, 
M.1). 

9.  Jahoshaphat,  besides  men  in  garrisona,  had  mder 
arms  1,160,000  men,  including  perhaps  subject  ftnigB* 
en  (2  Chron.  zril,  14-19;  Jahn,  Hut.  v,  37). 

10.  Amaziah  had  from  Judah  and  B*  njauiin  300,000, 
besides  100,000  mercenaries  from  Israel  (,2  Chron.  xxv, 

IL  Cxziah  could  bring  Into  tha  Md  8(^,600  men 
M)7,000,  .loscphuD),  well  armed,  vndM*  MOO  officers  (2 
Chrf»n.  xxvi.  11-15 ;  Jowjih.  Am.  ix,  10, 8). 

Besides  the»e  more  general  statements,  we  have 
other  and  partial  notices  of  numbers  indicating  iv>iiu- 
lation.  Thus,  a.  Gideon  from  4  tribes  collected  82,000 
men  (Judg.  vi,  35 ;  vii,  3).  b.  Jephthah  put  to  death 
42,000  Ephraimites  (.ludj;.  xii,  6).  The  iiumliors  of 
Ephraim  3<J0  years  iwfore  were  32,500  (Num.  xxvi, 
87).  c.  Of  Benjamin  25,000  were  slain  at  the  Itattle 
of  Gibaah,  by  which  aUnghter,  and  thai  of  tha  inhal). 
liaata  of  Ha  dliea,  tha  triba  van  ndneed  to  MO  nen. 
Ita  annban  in  tta wjldarnawmn  45,m  (Num.  xxri, 
41;  Jndg.  xz,  85, 46).  dL  The  numl>er  of  those  who 
joined  David  after  Saul's  death,  besides  the  tril>e  of 
Is«whar, was 840,922 (lCht«in. xii, 28-88).  cAtthe 
time  wlwn  Jeliodwphat  oonld  mmter  1,180,000  men, 
Ahah  in  Israel  could  only  '>rinK  7000  nL-nin«t  the  Syr- 
ians (1  Kings  XX,  15).  J".  The  numliers  carried  cap 
tive  to  Babvlon,  B.C.  598-82,  from  .ludoh  are  said  (2 
Kings  xxiv,  14, 16)  to  bava  been  Cram  8000  to  10,000, 
by  Jeremiah  4600  (Jar.  W,  80). 

12.  TIip  nnmber  of  those  who  returned  with  Zernlv 
balwl  in  the  first  caravan  is  reckoned  at  42,8Go  (Ezra 
ii,  04),  but  of  these  perha^M  12,542  •►eli'nireil  to  other 
tribes  than  Jndah  and  Befljamin.   It  is  thos  that  tin 


difference  between  the  total  (v,  G4)  and  the  several  de- 
UiWs  to  be  accounted  for.  Thi-  purixi.ie  uf  this  cen- 
sus, which  does  not  materially  differ  fsum  the  state- 
ment in  Naliemiah  (Neb.  vii),  was  to  settle  with  nlbik 
«nce  to  the  year  of  Jubflee  the  inheritances  in  the 
Holy  I.And,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  Captiv> 
it\ ,  uiul  also  to  ascertain* the  family  genealogic.«,  and 
ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race 
(Ezra  ii,  69 ;  x,  2, 8, 18, 44 ;  Lev.  xxv,  10). 

In  the  second  canvan  the  number  was  1496.  Worn* 
en  and  cliildren  are  in  neither  case  included  (Em  viil, 
1-14). 

It  was  probably  for  kin<lred  objects  that  the  pedi- 
grees and  enumerations  which  occupy  tfw  flnl9  ciia|K 
Ian  of  tha  lat  book  of  Chronicles  wen  dther  oom- 
poaad  beAffo  the  Captivity,  or  compiled  afbowanb 

from  existing  reconls  bv  Ezra  and  others  (1  Chron. 
28,  82,  89;  V,  9;  vi,  67*  81;  vii,  28;  ix,  2).  In  tha 
course  of  these  we  meet  with  notices  of  the  numben 
of  the  tribes,  bat  at  what  perioda  is  nnqertaia.  Thva 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  tin  tribe  of  Manaseeh  an  set 
<lown  at  44,760  (v,  18),  Issachar  at  87,Onn  ( ,  ii.  r>),  Ben- 
jamin 69,484  (vii,  7, 9, 11),  Asber  26,000  (vii,  40).  Be- 
sides, there  are  to  be  reckoned  priests,  Leviteo,  and  res- 
idents at  Jernaalem  from  the  tiibaa  of  Bei^}amin,£pli- 
nim,  and  Hanaaseh  (is,  8). 

Thrfinpliout  all  these  accounts  two  points  arc  clear. 
1.  Tliat  great  fwins  were  taken  to  ascertain  and  regis- 
ter the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people  at  various  times 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  abova.  2.  That  the  nnaw 
lien  given  in  amne  oasaa  can  with  difficulty  be  reeon* 
rilcil  with  other  nunilx-rs  of  no  very  di.«tart  diife,  ns 
well  an  with  the  presumed  c-apacity  of  the  country  for 
supporting  population.  Thus  the  entire  male  popula- 
tioin  alwre  20  yean  of  age^  excepting  Levi  and  Ben- 
jamin, at  Daim*8  esnaas,  ia  giVan  aa  1,800^000,  or 
1,570,000  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  1;  1  Chron.  xxi),  strangers 
153,600 ;  total,  1.453,600,  or  1,728,000.  These  numlx-rs 
(the  exce]>ted  triU-s  being  borne  in  mind)  rejin-sent  a 
population  of  not  leas  than  4  timea  tliis  amount,  or  at 
feast  8,814,000,  ef  when  net  len  than  1,000,000  be- 
longed to  Judah  alone  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9).  About  100 
years  after,  Jehoshaphat  was  able  to  gather  fWim  Jndah 
and  Benjamin  (im  hulin^  Milijccf  fnrei^Mit  r> )  nii  army 
of  1,160,000,  besides  garrisons,  representing  a  popula- 
tion of  4,640,000.  nfty  yean  blar,  Anasiab  could 
only  raise  800,000  fh>m  the  sama  2  trttwa,  and  27  years 
after  this,  Uzziah  had  807,600  men  and  2600  officers. 
AVhetlier  the  number  of  the  foreigners  subjec  t  to  Je- 
hoohaphat  constitutes  the  diiTerenco  at  these  periods 
must  remain  uncertain. 

To  compan  tliese  eadmatea  with  the  probable  ca- 
pacity of  Uie  country,  the  whole  area  of  Palestine,  in- 
iluding  the  tr:in'~-,Inrdatiii'  triU's,  so  fur  as  it  is  {Mi^-Kj- 
lile  to  nj<eert«iii  their  limiUi,  may  l>e  set  down  aa  not 
xceeding  11.000  square  miles;  Judah  and  Be^Jamill 


at  3135,  and  Galilaa  at  980  aqnan  milaa.  Tha  popu- 
lation, making  allowance  Ibr  the  asMpted  tribes,  wonld 

thus  l)e  not  less  than  530  to  the  square  mile.  This 
considerably  exceeds  the  ratio  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, and  even  of  many  of  the  counties  of  England. 

Bnt  wilUe,  on  the  one  hand,  gnat  donbt  rests  on  the 
gaminenan  of  nmnarieal  axpreasiona  in  O.  T.,  it  must 
be  considered,  on  the  other,  that  the  reading?  on  which 
our  version  is  founded  give,  with  trifling  variatitms, 
the  Kanie  rej^ultx  as  thofe  prewnte*!  by  the  Sept.  and 
by  Jo««phuB  (Jahn,  v,  86 ;  Ulasse,  Pkil,  Soar,  th  smMW 
com^itumu,  i,  {  28;  vol.  ii.  p.  189).  •  8ee  Ktobk*.  • 

In  the  list  of  cities  occupied  by  the  tril*  of  Judah, 
including  Simeon,  are  found  123  "  with  their  villages," 
and  by  Benjamin  26.  Of  on*  city,  Ai,  situate  in  Ben- 
jamin, which  lihe  many,  if  not  all  tha  others,  waa 
walled,  we  know  that  the  population,  probably  exchi- 
sive  of  childrrn.  was  1?,000,  while  of  fJibenn  it  is  said 
that  it  was  larger  than  Ai  (Jtish.  viii,  2.5,  29  ;  x,  2 ;  xv, 
21-62;  xviii,21,28;  xix,l-'J).  If  these  "  cities"  may 
he  takan  as  aamplea  of  tin  nat,  it  is  clear  that  Soath- 
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«■  VUestine,  at  least,  wa«  vny  popnlow  btfbn  the  (T&cit  ^im.  i,  81 ;  ii,  r> ;  Uva',  Kp.  134, 136).  In  tb« 
cotniiee  of  the  people  of  InaaL  N«w  Ttti.  Iwo  «iifdJii«its     thk  kind,  •xMittad  ink> 

Bnt  Jo«ephu9,  in  hli  Meonnti  (!•)  of  the  popnl«tioii  d«r  tlM  Roinca  gofmnmmt,  an  m«ntioMd  Loka 

of  Galilee  in  his  own  time,  iind  (2.)  of  the  numl>ers  '  (ajroypn^i;,  "  taxing*'). — Smith,  s.  v.    Spo  Tax. 
congregated  et  Jenualem  at  the  time  of  the  Paseover,  |     1.  In  Acts  v,  37,  a  census  h  referreii  to  im  at  the 
litmn  ft  IniB  pOpUilMoo  ialisbitin^  Palestine.    lie  time  a  well-known  event,  during  whkh  a  certain  Ja- 
Mye  tbm         aiaay  dtiee  in  Gelilee^  beekies  tU-  dM  ofGalUee  raiaedeaia^  Thia  import  of 

imgH,  of  wUeh  ^ht  leMt,  wbeCher  dtlee  or  Tfllaget  Is  |  the  term  there  enptofed  b  eaalriaed  by  Joeephoe  (Awt. 
not  quite  certain,  had  not  les?  than  15,(tOO  inhahitantf  xviii,  1, 1 ;  2, 1),  who  say*  that  it  was  an  a»se().«nn  nt 
(IFor,  iii,3,2  end  4;  comp.  Tacit.  Uist.  v,  H).    After  of  property  (fljroTi/iijffic  rwv  ovmwp  or  xptifiarutvy, 

which  the  proconsul  (>uirinu9  (Kvp^viof,  Cyreniua) 
eeriied  oat  on  behalf  of  tbe  emperor  Aognilna  after  the 
beniibment  of  kbig  Aididane  (A.D.     In  whUi  Bn> 


the  defeat  of  CMtlns,  A.D.  66,  befere  the  formal  out- 
break of  Um  mnr,  *  oentna  takon  at  Jeraaalem  by  tlie 
priests  of  the  nmnberr  ■■wmbM  there  tut  tiw  Pmoq.  ^ 

ver,  fniinfled  on  the  number  of  laml«  .«at  rifir^d,  com-  ;  maria,  Indira,  and  Idumaea  were  joined  with  the  prov- 


pantd  with  the  prohable  numfjer  of  j)crst«iis  jkurtaking, 
gave  2,700,000  penona,  besides  forei^'iiers  and  those 
who  woe  ejtciiidod  by  ceremonial  defilement  (aao  Ta- 
dCl&r.T,lf).  IntheaiegellaeIfl,l«)lO(»petMied, 
and  during  the  war  97,000  were  made  captives.  Bo- 
si«iesi  the.He  many  de!<ert«'(l  to  the  I'mnanH,  and  were 
dismissed  by  them  ( H'/r,  vi,  M,  l  These  nura- 
ben,  on  any  snppoeition  of  fiweign  iodux  (u/iofvAov 
dDA' cic  liRxiSpMii)  irni^y  •  kifo  nntfvo  popnh^ 
and  63  years  later,  in  the  insurrection  of  Barchochebas, 
Dion  Cassias  says  lliat  50  forfified  towns  and  tWO  vil- 
lages were  destroyed,  and  58<i,fl<Mi  pcr-'oii't  were  slain 
in  war,  beaidea  a  countless  multitude  who  periahed  by 
tafaOffee,  and  disea.«e,  so  that  Paleatfaw  hMUM  ai- 
ineat  depopnlated  (Dion  Casi.  Ixix,  14). 

Lutly,  there  are  abundant  tracea  throoKbont  the 
whole  of  I'alesline  of  a  much  hifjher  rate  of  fertility  in 
former  as  compared  with  present  timea— «  fertility  re- 
by  profane  writers,  and  of  which  the  preaent 
■lita  of  cultivation  i^Kwda  no  iMt  This, 
eoinhhieJ  with  the  poettive  divine  promhea  of  popn- 
loiisncss,  increases  the  jirol>abilify  of  at  least  njiyinixi- 
mate  correi  tness  in  the  foregoing  estimates  of  jKipula- 
tion  (Tacit.  Hift.  v,  6 ;  Amm.  Marc  xi%',  8 ;  Jmephus, 
ITor,  %\  Jeromo  on  fiaek.  xx,  and  Babbinical  au- 
IhariiiM  In  Bdand,  e.  xxvi ;  Shaw,  TmeeU,  ii,  pt.  ii,  c. 
i,  p.  886,  840,  and  275;  Hasselquist,  Tntr  U,  p.  ]  >'»,  l_>7, 
180;  SUnley,  PaJftt.  p.  120,  .'{74;  Kitto,  Phi/.o.  Gfyr. 
p.  88 ;  Baomer,  Paliutitui,  p.  8, 80, 83,  App.  ix.  Comp. 
Gen.  xiii,  16;  zxii,  17 ;  Man.  xziii,  10;  1  King*  ir, 
«>;  Aelixli,W^  SMXefawr,  ~  ' 
(bngens.  1764-€(r) ;  Zeihich,  Db 
(Qera,  1764-6).    Bee  PALE»TnrB. 

II.  Rtmum. — Thja,ander  the  Republic,  consisted,  so 
te  aa  the  pnaent  porpooa  ia  concerned,  of  an  enrol- 
oMBfe^f  yrnnoBa  and  property  by  trihee  and  honechoIda» 

Bvery  paterfamilias  was  reqniretl  to  appear  before  the 
censors,  and  give  his  own  name  and  tiis  father's;  if 
marrie<I,  that  of  his  wife,  and  the  nuinU  r  and  ages  of 
hia  children ;  after  thia,  an  aoooant  and  valuation  of 
Ua  proper^,  on  which  a  tu  wna  than  impoeed.  By 
the  liata  tbua  obtained  orwy  man's  position  in  the 
atetn  waa  regulated.  After  theae  duties  had  been  per- 
IbfUted,  a  I  tut  rum.  or  fiolcmn  purification  of  the  people, 
MIowod,  but  not  always  immediately  (Smith,  Diet,  of 
dam.  Atdm.  a.  v.  Census.  See  Dionya.  iv,  IS,  8S; 
Cieevo,db  hrgg.  Ui,  8;  Clinton, foaf.  HfU.  iii,  p.  457,  c. 
yfy  The  census  was  taken,  more  or  less  re;rularly,  in 
At  |novince«,  tni'li-r  the  n  pulilic,  by  provincial  cen- 
OOra,  and  the  tribute  regulated  at  their  discretion  (Cic- 
OTD,  Verr.  ii,  lib.  ii,  S8, 56),  bat  no  oonplete  census  waa 
■ndo  bofiiira  the  tiate  of  Angoataa,  who  carried  oat 
three  Ronenl  fanpectiona  of  this  kind,  vis.  (1.)  B.C. 
88;  (2.)  B.C.  8;  (3.*^  A.D.  14;  un.l  a  jwrtial  one,  A.I). 
4U  The  reason  of  the  partial  extent  of  this  last  was 
that  be  feared  diitaifaMOM  oat  of  Italy,  and  also  that 
ho  migbt  not  apipoor  m  on  oBetar.  Of  the  ntoma 
■ade,  Aogostaa  Umadf  kept  an  aeeorate  aeeonnt 
(SmiirMm),  like  a  private  man  of  his  property  (Dion 
Caaa.  Ut,  86;  Iv,  13;  Suetonius,  j4u^.  27, 101 ;  Tacitus, 
.1m.  I,  U ;  m.  A  tuyr.  ap.  Emesti,  Tadi.  ii,  188).  A 
•foeiil  ■aaa^wnaat  of  Gaid,  ondcr  commimfanora  aent 
ftrtho  Barpoaa,la  mentkxMdintha  ttaaofTlbetiiu 


ince  of  .S_\  ria  under  direct  Roman  rule.  The  I^tin 
name  for  sui  h  a  valuation,  wliii  h  was  occasionally  in- 
stituted in  all  the  provinoea  of  the  Soman  empire,  ia 
the  well4[nown  one  eeaant;  by  ft  new  IMi  (thnypa- 
^i,  bdmLM  emaorsia,  Polyb.  ii,  23, 9)  were  made  out,  of 
persona,  property,  and  business,  and  upon  this  basis 
the  tax  MBS  iniiH)*i'd.  See  Asskhsmkxt.  The  matter 
waa  natumlly  odious  generally  to  the  subjects,  esp^ 
ehdly  to  the  Jews  [see  Poblicam],  nc^  only  on  ao> 
ooant  of  thdr  religioua  prejudicea  [aee  Zsuyna],  bat 
also  the  violent  and  extortionate  manner  In  which 
(»riciitjil  taxation  is  always  enforced.  See  TuiBt-TE. 
The  word  airoyixj^//  is  used almoet  invariably  by  Greek 
writers  of  the  Roman  period  ftr  Moaiu,  although  an 
enrolment  for  taxation  ia  more  properly  called  amrf- 
fiitmc,  a  sense,  however,  not  inapplicable  (even  In  the 
.Vttic  dialect)  to  dTroyfunfu)  and  mtny{tii(pifi^(n  (see 
Wachsmuth,  llelUn.  AlUrth.  ii,  71,  238,  2«0).    Sec  Ju- 

DAB  (the  GaLIUKA!*). 

2.  In  Luke  ii,  1,  there  is  mentioned  an  •BIolnNnt  or 
airoypa^^  as  having  taken  place  in  the  year  of  Chilst*a 
Ijirth,  'ly  (irJi-r  of  Au;jn<tus,  ami,  as  the  words  seem  to 
express,  under  the  8U[>erinti.-ndcnce  of  Quirinus  or  Cy- 
renius,  president  of  Syria,  extending  over  the  entire 
land(flrdaaoinNr|iiw|>.  TUa  aaama,  Moocding  to  tbo 
data  hidieBtad,  to  hnro  been  dlllhrent  from  the  eensns 

above  mentioned,  as  is  indeed  implied  in  the  l.in;;uai^ 
"this  the  first  tax-list  was  made  while  Quirinus  was 
governor"  (oSni  <f-<7jia^^  irpwrq  iyivtro  t'lyifio- 
yaiovrac  Kmpiiyfov).  Bat  this  pnaaaga  oontaina  great 
hlstorieal  diflknlty  at  wfll  as  importance  (lee  Hiueh- 
ke,  Uebfr  (l^n  zur  Zeit  der  Grhurt  Christi  gthaUenen 
CrntuB,  Dreslau,  1840 ;  Wiescler,  Synnpte,  p.  82  sq. ; 
Kirmss,  in  the  Jenaer  Lit.-ZtitHng,  1842,  No.  100  sq.). 
The  principal  diacr^andai  alleged  with  rogard  to  tha 

toK  Itadf  hvro  boon  nddaeod  bgr  Siranaa         /ew,  I, 

§  28)  and  De  Wettc  (CommerU.  zu  Luc.  in  loc.) :  1. 
Palestine  was  not  yet  directly  Roman,  or  immediately 
liable  to  such  a  cttutu  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  1.%  5 ; 
xviii,  1, 1 ;  Appian,  CSe.  75);  an  dwovpa^^  at  (hia 
tfaao,  thainftM,  la  hclnir  naMier  avalfadiile  Ibr  Oo  par* 
poses  of  the  emperor,  nor  adapted  to  the  relations  of 
the  Jewish  vassal-kinj^s  towards  him,  would  have  been 
the  more  likely  to  have  created  a  popular  or  govern- 
mental diatarfaonce  than  the  later  one  above  referred 
to.  S.  Atdlevonta,  noUafairfealnMntionofaoniK 
usual  a  proceeding  occurs  either  in  Joaepbaa  or  the 
Roman  writers  of  the  period.  8.  Yet  aome  notice  of 
this  event  is  the  more  to  l>e  expected,  inasmuch  as  tlie 
dwoypa^^  in  question  covered  tlie  whole  empire,  the 
reetrictlon  of  ita  terme  ("  the  whole  earth"  or  land)  t» 
Palestine  being  nltogcether  arbitrary.  4.  In  a  Soman 
"census"  the  subjects  were  asaesaed  at  their  aetall 
residences ;  a  joiirnoy  to  the  family  seat  conld  only  be 
requbite  on  the  auppoaition  of  a  Jewiah  genealogical 
registry.  A.  As  wlvea  were  in  no  caae  required  to  l»> 
pair  to  tho  aaaeaaora,  Mary  moat  have  undertaken  on* 
neceaaarily  a  Jonmey  to  Bethlehem,  and  a  stay  thara 
was  harassing  in  hrr  conilitlnii.  Some  of  these  ot))e<y 
tions  were  canvassed  by  Paulus  (in  his  Cirmment.  in 
loc.);  Tholuck  (GlmAw6rdiffk.  d.  trany.  Geteh.  p.  188 
a<i.),  Hoidaka  (at  aigp.),and  others  have  pretty  aAct- 
iiallj  MMwwfl  thwn  ■!!    Thay  may  mostly  ho  dhvW 
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ated  by  simply  &nd  nBtaiallj  Mraning  that  thi.4  was 
a  retfistrntion  instituted  indeed  by  the  Kmnati  rmjH^- 
ror,  but  executed  in  •ooordwce  with  the  local  usages 
(lee  StNog't  Baemmff  ^llf  gapdh,  Mrtaa  to  |  ^riS^ 
See  Cyrr:(ii79. 

In  the  firet  plmce,  an  airoypo^^  was  properly  only 
an  enrolment  of  the  iiihabitanta,  which  may  have  been 
aat  on  foot  for  ttatiatical  purpoeea,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
0aiD|>l«te  acconnt  of  the  popnlatioo,  perhapa  m  a  basis 
tut  a  Ityy  of  troops  from  this  as  a  snbjcct  tarritary. 
Ttm  emperor  Augustus  caused  such  a  roll  or  abstract 
to  be  made  mit  ("  brrviiirium  totius  iinpi  rii,  "  Suetoni- 
us, OcOiv.  101),  which  included  an  account  of  the  pro- 
vincial allies  ("quantum  socio  rum  in  arrois,"  Tacitus, 
i»  11^  and  fksm  thla  Falarttaa  coold  not  mU 
uccsptad.  fht  ovdarfnff  of  tvch  a  icf^ter 

was  not  iiironsii-tcnt  with  the  political  relations  of 
Herod  (as  tbou^lu  by  Hoven,  Otia  liter,  ii,  27  b<j.),  since 
he  was  himself  but  a  dependient  monarch ;  and  as  the 
WOfd  ia  qasatiMl  has  usually  the  sens*  «f  a  Ua(  with  « 
▼iaw  to  aasassmant,  the  probability  of  aoeh  a  to«itian 
in  this  instance  can  certainly  not  be  denied.  Similar 
examples  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  modem  times 
among  dependent  countries.  Moreover,  Herod  was  so 
sot^aBt  to  the  rule  of  Apgutoi  that  ha  did  not  avan 
aamna  to  judge  two  of  Mi  own  khu,  Int  nfcmd  tfra 
trial  to  the  emperor  (Josrphtis,  Ant.  xvi,  4,  1 ;  conip. 
xvii.  6, 8) ;  and  he,  in  fact,  !>ubmitted  to  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  emperor,  which  the  Jews  wwa  required 
to  take  (Ant.  xTii,  2^4).  Tha  latter  drcnnitoaea  nay 
indeed  be  natefaBy  atftrftwied  to  tfw  ▼■■aalsga  of  a  «a» 
tion,  but  the  former  was  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part 
of  llerod,  who  nevertheless,  without  such  ceremony, 
executed  othtT  moral>er»  of  his  family  (comp.  how- 
erer,  Joaepbus,  Amt.  xvi,  11, 1).  At  all  events,  it 
abnn^uiily  appears  from  JoMpboa  that  Angnitna,  in 
moments  of  pnf^ion,  was  capable  of  resolving  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  with  Herwl  {Ant.  xri,  i>,  8);  and 
that,  after  Herod's  death,  he  hesitated  nUiut  trnnsfer- 
rtog  the  hud  to  the  Mna  of  the  latter  (ilNt.  XTi,  U)^ 
Winer,  ii,  8M. 

TItere  are  monop-nphf  in  -T.^itin  on  th«»  census  of 
Quirinus  by  Amnion  (ErhniK.  1x10).  Birch  (Hafh. 
1790),  Bomitius  (Viteb.  ICW),  Breilhaupt  (Helnist. 
1737),  DevUng  (fibterw.  ii,  m  sq.),  Basse  (Hegiom. 
119^,  Hoonann  (GottfaiK.  17>f>,  Jairaa  (VlMh  171»i 
also  in  Ikcnii  Thrf.  ii,  1'24  sq.),  Obrccht  (Argcntor. 
1675),  I'orizoiiiu9  (^IHss.  dr  Prtrlorio,  s.  f.),  Piblniann 
(Abo«,  I7:i5\  Richard  (VltKb.  1704;  sbo  in  Ikenii 
Tket.  u,  434  sq.),  Volborth  (Getting.  1786),  Wedel  (Jen. 
170B),Wemsdoff(Vit^l6n,1710);  In  Greek, by  Fri- 
berg  (Aboie,  1730);  in  German,  hy  KIst  (Utr.  1791), 
Pit^chmann  (Dvb.  ver.But.  i,  1-25),  Stockmann  (Gron. 
1756).    See  Nativity. 

Central  America  comprised,  in  1868,  five  sover- 
eign stotss,  viz.  Costa  Rica,  Micaragna,  Qnatamala, 
Boodaraa,  and  San  Salvador.  The  eastern  coast  of 
Centnd  America  vas  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502, 
the  weatom  by  H.  Ponrc  in  ]r>ic>.  The  Spanianls 
soon  subjected  to  their  rule  tbo  greater  part  of  the 
oountr>' ;  but  on  tlie  Mosquito  coast  the  Indians  main* 
tained  tbeir  independence,  and  the  district  of  Peten 
was  not  taken  possession  of  until  1097.  In  1821  the 
five  states  overthrew  the  Sjiaiii.ih  rule  by  a  bloodless 
revolution ;  in  1822  they  called  a  Constituent  Assem- 
hlj,  and  in  1823  tbey  declared  themselves  an  inde- 
pwkat  lepnblic,  under  the  naiM  the  Unilad  States 
of  Central  America.  The  now  confederacy  una  eoD> 
tinually  a  proy  to  civil  war.  arialnn  principally  tnm 
the  mutual  hoetility  of  the  three  races :  the  white, 
which  prevails  in  Costa  Rica ;  the  Indian,  to  which  in 
Guatemala  almost  90  per  cent,  of  the  entirs  popnlatkm 
belong:  and  tlM  nteed,«lildi  Is  in«dflnlniBt  in  tiie 
three  other  states.  The  year  1RJ19  pat  an  end  to  the 
union,  and  ilje  confederacy  was  divided  into  five  sover- 
eign and  independent  states.  Together  with  the  Span* 
iah  dominion,  the  erciealssticsl  rule  of  the  BooanCath- 


olic  Church  was  established  throunhout  the  whole  ex- 
tent  of  ("entral  America.    After  the  declaration  of  in- 
I  dependence,  the  Central  American  confederacy  shoifed 
I  itself  fsvorable  to  ecclesiastical  reforms  and  to  f^Hs* 
I  ious  toleration.  The  Constituent  Assembly  forbade  the 
proclamation  of  papal  bulls,  and  the  receiving  of  mon- 
ey for  indul^'cnccs.    From  1K2(1  to  IH!!!  all  (be  con- 
,  vents  of  monks  except  thoee  of  the  Bethlebemitee  (q. 
V.)  were  soppreawd,  Mid  la  1835  an  annual  visttntfoii 
I  of  the  femsle  convents  was  ordered,  in  order  to  see 
tbst  no  nun  was  retained  in  a  convent  against  her 
will.     In  1832  ri'Ii^ious  liliorty  was  ])ru<  lyinii  il,  and 
Honduras  even  abrogated  for  some  time  the  celibacy 
'  of  priests.    Since  tlM  dlMOlotion  of  the  union  tliere 
j  haa  afaim  been  a  fleica  ilnggle  between  the  clerical 
'  and  the  liberal  parties.    Some  of  the  states,  in  partic- 
ular Guatemala,  have  recalled  tlic  prii'st*,  ami  re-^n- 
foreed  the  most  odiou.t  laws  of  intolerance  which  ever 
1  disgraced  a  papal  country- ;  others,  in  particular  Hon- 
j  dnna,  have  been  aion  iaithfnl  to  tte  principles  of  lib* 
enUsm.  The  rellgloaB  ooodHlon  of  the  people,  as  te  dl 
the  paptal  coiinfrii"'  of  Aincrira,  is  very  low.   The  gross- 
est  superstition  prevails,  especially  among  the  Indiana. 
In  the  Indian  villages  the  rule  of  the  priest  is  almost 
abiolata.  Worship  consists  mostly  in  proooMrioaa  and 
in  Che  TeneniHon  of  tite  images  of  the  salnta.  Every 

■  Indian  cndeovors  to  possefis  a  saint's  imapc,  which  is 
,  preserved  in  the  church,  and  wliicb  he  carries  altuut  at 
i  processions  on  a  gilded  pole.   At  tbe  festival  of  the 
1  saint  the  poseessor  of  the  fanage  givea  a  great  banquet, 
I  and  tbe  priest  foeelvea  Ibr  the  otasa  wldch  be  says,  In 
hfmor  of  the  saint,' money  ari<l  fowl.    If  the  pos.'sei'por 
of  the  image  dies  witliout  heirs,  it  is  bought  by  anoth- 
I  er  Indian,  lest  it  be  rejected  from  the  church;  for  the 
church  njecto  every  image  that  has  no  ownar,  and  ev- 
ery each  rejection  is  ezpecfesd  to  ftrbedo  a  oalanlty  to 
the  village.   The  processions  are  attended  1iy  flntr.s  and 
other  instruments,  ly  immense  cloud?  of  frankincense, 
and  by  a  great  display  of  fireworks.  A  peculiar  custom 

(isoliservedoa  tlie  day  of  Pentaooet,wheiB  a  white  dove^ 
omsmeBtad  with  iknran,  is  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
priest  who  stands  before  the  altnr,  and  flowers  are 
showered  upon  him  from  all  side!<.  ^farriages  are  con- 
ducted in  the  villages  before  (•unripe,  a  custom  proba- 
t  bly  transmitted  from  the  times  of  Indisn  paganism. 
I  Efbito  to  oitabUsh  Ptoteotantism  in  Central  Aneika 
have  been  repeatedly  made,  especially  by  missiona- 
ries sent  out  by  the  venerable  Mr.Gossner  (q.  v.),  but 
thuM  far  without  great  jwrmanent  fruit.  The  Mora- 
vians, however,  have  had  (xince  1848)  some  iiuurishing 
missions  on  the  Mosquito  Cosst,  an  independent  distriok 
of  Cential  America  inhabited  by  about  20,000  Indiana. 
Thdr  missionary  statistics  in  1800  were  as  follows  i 
stations,  3:  mis^'ionarie:',  7  :  converts,  219.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  ('burch  in  the  five  states  of  Central 
America  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  srchbishop  of 
Guatemala  (who  is  sssisted  in  his  diocese  by  two  Mab- 
ops  in  pnrtibtu  injfidflivm)  and  tan  Msbops,  at  San  8ll* 
vudor,  Niiarajjim,  Coinaya^aia  (the  capital  of  Hondu- 
ras), and  St.  Jose  (in  the  state  of  Costa  Kica).  The  ag- 
gr^ate  number  of  parishes  in  the  Ave  states,  accord- 
faig  to  the  kot  aooonta,  ia  MS,  vith  d  adadons ,  and 
the  number  of  diardies  Tit.   flea  BehiittTd,  Cmtn. 

Amfrira  (Dnin-w.  1851);  Frobcl,  Serin  Yfiir.<'  Travel 
m  Centra- America  (l.ond.  18^3)  ;  Marr,  Jiate  nack  C'e«- 
lra/-ilaMrM»(Hamb.  1N>8,  2vols.);  Sqnier,  T^Stetei 
of  Central  A  merica  (N .  Y .  1 H  ;>8) .    iSce  A  mbBICA. 

Cantoilmtora,  the  writers  of  the  CxaTuanta  ov 
Maodkbitbo  (q.  t.)  an  ao  oalied. 

Centuries  of  Magdeburg  (Centurut  Magdebvr^ 
entei),  the  naaw  given  to  the  Ihat  great  work  on  Church 
History  by  IVuteetent  tnrltHB.   It  was  projected  by 

Mattliiaf  Hacins,  and  prosecntod  by  him,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  .loh.  Wi^nd,  Matt.  Judex,  Basilius  Fubcr, 
Andr.  Cor\  inns.  and  Thorn.  Holzhuter,  of  Magdeburg. 
Somal  of  tbe  FMtastont  prinoes  Joined  to  deftay  this 
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expcase  inrumn]  in  tin-  proimration  of  the  work.  "  The 
oanttimton  thiu  describe  the  prooeu  employed  in  the 
e— porirtea  «f  tfaeb  work.  VWm  dlfeciom  wen  sp- 
pointed  to  manage  the  whole  design,  and  tan  paid 
agents  supplied  the  neccasary  labor.  Seven  of  these 
were  well-informed  HtudentA,  who  were  enipli)yi'<l  in 
■laking  collections  from  the  various  pieces  set  before 
tfMm.  Two  others,  more  advanced  {n  yean,  and  of 
greater  learning  and  judgment,  arranged  the  matter 
thus  collected,  submitted  it  to  the  directoro,  and,  if  it 
were  approved,  "employed  it  in  the  eompo.iitidii  of  the 
work.  As  fiuit  a*  the  various  chapters  were  composed 
tfwj  were  laid  before  certain  inspectors,  selected  from 
th*  members  of  the  dirocton,  who  carafeU^  ozMBined 
what  had  been  done,  and  made  the  neeenaiy  altera- 
tion*; an  I,  liiuilly,  a  re;;ular  ainaniion-i?  maile  n  fair 
copy  of  the  whole.  At  length,  in  the  year  loiitJ,  ap- 
MMOd  the  first  volume  of  their  laborious  undertaking, 
n  WM  printed  at  liuit^  whun  the  tbirt««nth  and  final 
Wtome  (ful.)  appeared  fn  1674;  but,  as  !t  was  pnv 
Jeetadat  Mapleliufi:,  that  name  wax  tn  n  in.iin  on  it^ 
thle;  and  the  first  great  Protectant  work  on  (.'hurch 
History-  has  b««n  always  ooniBiiiBly  known  as  the  Mag- 
doinug  CenCoiiM.  It  was  la  ovaiy  point  of  riaw  an 
•itiaordliuvy  productioa.  Thongk  tfio  flist  modem 

attempt  to  illu<trnte  the  histopk-  of  the  Church,  it  was 
written  u|x>n  a  Hcale  wliii  b  has  scarcely  been  exceed- 
ed. It  brought  to  light «  large  quantity  of  unpub* 
Uahad  matitrisls,  and  cast  tho  wbols  snl^oct  iato  •  fiz- 
•d  and  fogolar  fens.  Onsof  its  moot  moMkaUo  fea- 
tures u  the  eluVirate  claMiification.  This  was  .«trirtly 
original,  and,  with  all  it8  incuuveniences,  undoubtedly 
tended  to  introduce  scientitic  arrangement  and  mUmtO 
•ecioocty  into  thastody  of  Church  Hiatoty.  Eackesn- 
tmjr  is  treated  soparrtelj,  in  dxtaeo  baads  or  ohap> 
tern.  The  first  of  these  gives  a  genpral  view  of  the 
hiiitory  of  the  century ;  then  follow.-t,  2.  Tho  ext<'nt 
and  propagation  of  the  Chiin  li ;  3.  I'ersecution  and 
tEaaquillity  of  the  Church;  4.  Lkwtiine;  6.  Uerasies ; 
C  Bitas  aadCenmoDiast  7.  Govomment;  8.  Sddsms ; 
9.  Councils;  10.  Lives  of  Bi«hops  and  Doctors;  11. 
Heretics ;  12.  Martvrs ;  13.  Miracles;  14,  Condition  of 
the  .T<  ws ;  l.'i.  Other  rrli-inus  not  Christian;  16.  Po- 
litical changes  of  the  world"  (Hook,  ChurcA  I/utory,  a. 
T.).  "Tho  work  anliatcd  all  the  ProtesUnt  learning 
«f  the  aga.  It  waa  distinguished  for  its  fiuniUarity 
with  original  authorities,  for  its  fVeqn(>nt  ritutlons,  for 
a  criticism  which  puiil  ni>  drfiTfiK  <•  earlii  r  writers 
on  the  same  subject,  and  fur  its  {>a»sitinute  style  uf  con- 
ay.  For  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  noth- 
I  fnMiihad  bat  tsat4x>oks  formod  from  the 
sappliad  by  tho  Cftntnriea,  and  written  in  the 
same  '^;iirit  '  ( Ilaie,  Church  flutoty,  §  10).  As  a  whole, 
the  work  ia  controversial  rather  than  purely  histori- 
«1;  but  its  spirit,  its  thoroughness,  and  its  mothod 
man  ftf  la  advanco  of  aay  book  in  tiM  smo  flsld  that 
lad  arisen  In  the  Roman  dHmk.  flM  "  Aaaali"  of 

Baronius  were  undcrt.ikea  !■  OtdSV  to  WNUitsnol  the 
intluence  of  this  great  work. 

The  "  Centuries  '  do  not  reach  beyond  the  I3th  cen- 
ttty.  Tha  beat  edition  u  the  ofudiial  ono  {Ecdmia* 
tfn  BUtmria,  titcfer  tJiqmt  Shmoum  tt  putittnu  i» 
uH/f  .Viujfl/'burffica  (Basil.  1559  71,  13  vol*,  in  «,  fol.") ; 
2d  edit,  by  Lucius,  with  alteration;!  (liu-iel,  1&24,  l.i  vob. 
in  3) ;  new  edition,  to  be  extended  to  1500,  c<immenceid 
by  Banmgarten  and  Semlar,  but  reaching  only  the  6th 
esntuiy  (NOrabb  1767-48^  •  toIs.)  ;  Epitome  up  to  1600, 
by  Osiander  (TQb.  16f>2-1601,  9  vols.);  Germ,  trunsl. 
by  Count  MQnnich  (Hamburg,  1X56).  Se«  Buddieus, 
Imigoge,  bk.  ii,  chap,  vi,  §  iv,  p.  7H7 ;  SchalT,  Ch.  Hi$t. 
TBLi,S7;  Sehaa;iljKwl.Ciiirak,§29,(>.fi6. 
idl^anta'ikm  (imrsvrvCpxw  mmI  faaroyrapyoc.  a 
tranMation  of  tha  Latin  emteriiy  wMeh  dso  occurs  in 
the  Qrwc\xmi'§tm  mvrvpiwv,  Mark  zt,  R9,  44,  45).  a 
Homan  militarr  oflircr  in  commtinil  of  a  hundrfd  men, 
as  the  title  implies.   The  number  under  him,  how 


ened  according  to  circumstances  (sec  Smith's  Did.  qf 
CloM.  Antin.  a.  v.).  Cornelius,  the  first  Gantile  ooa> 
vert  to  Ghrisdanllgr,  haU  this  nak  (Aets  z,  1,  ftQ. 
See  CoaaaUDS.  Other  centurions  are  mentioned  in 
Matt,  vlii,  6, 8, 13 ;  Luke  vii,  2, 6 ;  Acts  xxi,  32 ;  xxii, 
25.2(5;  xxiii,  17,28;  xxiv,  xxvii.  1.  C,  11,  31,  43; 
xxviii,  16.  See  Army.  '1  he  centurion  at  our  Sa- 
viour's cross  (Uatt  xxvii,  54 ;  Luke  xxiii,  47)  is  said  to 
have  been  named  L<oQginus  (see  the  treatises  on  this 
point  by  Goetse  and  by  MfiUer,  OUt.pkUol.  Uost.  1G96, 
p.  4  Kq.).    See  CAPTAni. 

Ceolfrld,  or  CaoLFtBTH,  a  Sazon  monk  and  wii> 
ter,  was  bom  aboot  the  year  Mt,  te  ttie  Ungd^  of 

Northumberland.  In  C74  he  is  mentioned  !iy  He<le  as 
aiding  Benedict  Biscnp  in  building  the  numaiiitf  ry  uf 
St.  Peter  at  Wearmoutb ;  and  when  Benedict  founded 
the  monasteiy  of  St.  Paul  at  Jarrow,  ho  made  Ceok 
IHd  the  abbot  Benedlet,  on  Us  dtaathJwd,  designs, 
ted  Ceolfrid  ablwt  of  hoih  the  monasteries  at  Wear- 
mouth  and  at  Jarrow.  liede  descril>es  him  as  "  a  man 
of  great  perseverance,  of  acute  intellect,  bold  in  action, 
experienced  in  judgment,  and  zealous  in  religion." 
Ho  died  «n  his  way  to  Hoam,  whea  lie  had  neariy 
reached  LanLTes,  In  France,  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 716.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Weamionth, 
but  were  subsequently  removed  to  Gla.itonbury.  His 
letter  concerning  liiaster,  addressed  to  Naitan,  king  of 
tha  Pleto,  aad  preseriud  by  Beda,  Is  disCingaished  by 
strength  of  reasoning  and  clearness  of  style.  Bale  ' 
attributes  to  him  some  homilies,  epistles,  and  a  tract, 
/>  mta  Pertfjnmififnf. — Wright,  Bu'f;.  lint.  /.it.  i,  2.34 
SO. ;  Bode^  JJitt,  £ccU».  bk.  v,  ch.  xxi;  Uook,  Ecdet, 


a  ('"vi  lontly  a  compound  of  the  ITebrew 
see  Caimi.vu-),  a  town  of  Palestine  mentioned 
in  the  Peutinf^tr  Table  as  1\  ing  between  Ashkeico  aad 
Jerusalem,  8  (or  Li)  II.  imla  from  £leuthcro|)4dL<,  and 
thought  by  Kcbnd  {I'aLtM.  p.  C^)  to  be  the  same  as 
Cupharorga  (q.  v.) ;  but  identified  by  Bobinsion  with 
"a  deserted  village,  JCufr  C^rteA,  hi  or  near  the  plain, 
not  Ikr  from  TDmak  and  the  mondi  of  the  SBtar**  (A^ 
iearchn,VLtWfy. 

Ctt'phM  (Kq^;  in  ktar  Heb.  or  Syriac  K|''$X 
a  snraaaie  which  Christ  bsstowod  vpoa  Simon  (John 

i,  42),  and  which  the  Greeks  rendered  by  lltTfioQ,  and 
the  J.jitins  by  Petnu,  both  words  roeaoiag  '*  a  rook," 
whiehlsfhasignilleatfoaof^orighiaL  SaePntMb 

Ce'raa  (Ktjpac),  mentioned  (1  F.sdr.  v,  l^"!  .t<  one 
of  the  '*  temple  8cr\-ant.H"  whoso  fmns"  returned  from 
Babvlon  ;  evidentlv  the  Kkros  (q.  t.}  Of  tha  flak 
texts  iExr%  U,  44 ;  Keh.  vU,  47). 

Oanstte.  BaoSitanirr. 

Ceratioii,Cenitoiiila.  SeellrsK. 

CwdOk  V  CniNMi^  a  Onostio  of  the  saeond 
tury.   Little  Is  known  of  bis  btstnry.   Trensns  myt 

that  he  came  to  Rome  from  Syria  in  the  time  of  Hy- 
ginns,  A.D.  140.  Larduer  gathers  the  testimonies  of 
the  fathers  with  regard  to  his  heresy  as  follovt's:  Cer* 
don  taaght,  aooosdlag  to  Ircn«iis,tbat*'tlia  Godd^ 
damdla  the  law  and  the  prophets  Is  aotfhe  Father  of 

our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  he  was  well  known,  the 
latter  anknowu;  the  fonntr  wa.s  ju>t,  the  latter  good" 
(Irenaua,  as  cited  by  Eusebius  {HiM.  KccU.'.  iv,  11). 
lipiphanius's  snmmaiy  is  to  this  purpose  fitfaer.41): 
"That  OerdoB  learned  his  doelrine  flfom  Heradeon, 
making,  however,  some  additions  of  his  own  ;  that  he 
came  from  Syria  to  liome,  and  there  spread  his  notions 
in  the  time  of  Hyginus.  He  held  two  contrary  prin- 
cipiesi  lio  said  that  Christ  was  not  Ijom.  He  denied 
tho  resurrection  of  tho  dead,  aad  rejected  the  Old  Tee* 
tament"  In  his  larger  article  Epiphanius  writes  that 
"Cerdon  succeeded  Heracleon,  and  came  from  Syria 
t'l  Unme  in  the  time  of  Hyginus,  the  ninth  bisliop  )ift<'r 
the  apostlea ;  that,  like  many  other  heretics,  be  held 
ytodipka  aad  two  gods;  ona  good  aad  aaknow% 
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the  Pilhar  «r  Jww;  €b«  qHmt  tiM  Creator,      and  [ 
known,  who  spake  in  the  Uw,  appearad  to  tiw  propb- 
cb>,  and  was  often  seen.    He  taagbt,  moreover,  Uut ' 

Jesus  was  not  born  of  Man',  and  that  he  ha<l  rt^sh  in  ' 
apjwaranco  only.  Hp  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  rejtctod  the  Uld  Testament.  He  said  that 
Chiist  desoandad  from  the  ankaomi  Fathar;  tbat  ha 
cane  to  ovarflifow  the  empire  and  doninloD  of  tiba 
("rt'iitor  (if  the  world,  a-s  many  othiT  heretics  do;  and, 
having  been  a  Kliort  time  at  iioine,  he  transmitted  his 
Yenom  to  Marcion,  who  succeeded  him." 

Thaadont'a  aoooutof  Cenisii  ia  to  thia  affiMtt Ha 
vaa  fai  tlia  ttna  of  tha  flrit  AntanliiiM.  Ha  taoght 
tiuit  there  is  one  CimI.  tlic  F;itli<'r  of  our  I>ord  Jesus 
Chri«t,  unknown  to  the  pniphct*  ;  another,  the  Maker 
of  the  universe,  the  giver  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  this 
laat  iajoati  tha  otliar  good.  For  be  in  the  law  otdan 
*diat  aa  ejro  alioald  ht  ifirtiu  tar  an  eja,  and  a  tooth 
fur  a  tiMith;'  Iiut  thp  jr^Kxl  Ofnl  In  the  Go«pels  com- 
mands tliut  '  to  him  who  smiteth  thee  on  tiie  right 
cheek,tum  the  other  also ;'  and  tliat  to  him  who  would 
take  away  thy  ooat,thoa  abooMait  giva  thy  cloak  alio. 
Ho  in  tha  law  diraeta  to  lore  a  Mend  and  hate  an 


mv;  luit  the  otluT,  to  lovp  even  our  cncmicf.  *  Not 
olMervin^i'  My!>  ThLtxloret,  '  tlmt  in  the  law  it  is  di- 
loetad  tlut  if  a  man  nn-et  his  enemy's  ox  going  n.^trHV, 
ho  ahonld  Imng  Imn  back ;  and  not  fiorliaar  to  lielp  his 
haoatwhaalybgmidarhialMvdeB;*  and  tiiat  ha  who, 
accordiog  to  Un*  Is  alone  good,  threatens  'hell-fire  to 
him  who  calls  his  brother  foot ;'  and  ^howinK  himself 
to  I*  just,  said,  '  With  what  me.ijuirL'  ye  mvtv,  it  ^hall 
ha  mated  to  yoa  again/  "  Irenieas  says  that  when 
CardoB  waa  at  Rome,  ha  aevairal  tinea  renoaaeed  Ub 
errors ;  bnt  at  length,  for  returning  to  them  a;;ain,  or 
for  teaching  them  in  a  clandestine  manner,  lie  was 
finally  excluded  from  the  Church.  C<ti1<>'-  s  icw«  wrrL' 
adopted  and  amplified  by  Marcion.  See  Mo^lu'ln1, 
Commfntarift^  cent,  ii,  §  C8 ;  Lardncr,  Works,  viii,  444 
•q. ;  Baur,  y>ie  Ckntlticke  GnotU,  p.  1(0,  278  a^;  and 
the  articles  GMoamOi;  Mabcioh. 

Carallla.  PBTium,  ft  lalatlTO  of  dw  anparor  Ves- 
pasian, and  a  Roman  general  of  note  in  several  provin- 
cial camjiaigns  (Tacitus,  Arm.  xlv,  82 ;  Hitt.  iii,  59, 78, 
79;  iv,  Tl.HG ;  Affr-  ^,  l")-  l>uring  the  war  of  Titus 
against  the  Jews  be  commanded  a  detachment  against 
the  Samaritans  (JoMphns,  War,  iii,  7,  32),  and  was  ac- 
tive in  the  sirp>  of  Jerusalem  {ib.  iv,  9,  9;  vi,  2,  5  ;  4,8). 

Cereals,  a  general  term  embracing  all  those  kioda 
of  groin  Ca'n,  "  com")  of  whidi  bread  (q.  ▼.)  ia  nade. 
See  .\onircLTURE.  These,  amonu  the  Hebrews,  were 
the  following  (sea  Jahn,  BUd.  ArchmaL  %  58>  See 
Gbjuv. 

1.  Wheat  (rrart,  chittaM',  i.e.  ^9?n,  like  the  Arabic 
tUnlah ;  the  several  kernels  are  denoted  by  the  plur. 
C^liPi;  Greek  wvpoct  N.T.Ao  mora  geiiaric 
term  ffiroc;  in  modem  Egypt  and  Barbar}-  knntrf-.'tj). 
Heb.  rra^)  waa  the  moat  important  luod  of  bread-com 
grown  In  Paleatino  (Urn.  nriil,  tt;  Biek.  9),  and, 
like  barlrv.  was  nierd  throughout  the  land  (Deut,  viii, 
8;  Judg.  Vi,  11;  lSam.vi,13;  2Sam.lv,  6;  xvii,28; 
comp.  Pliny,  x«]li,n){  BO  ftilly  supplying  the  inhab- 
itaata  that  iSoloBWn  waa  aaablad  with  a  aoiplaa  to  pco> 
eora  Ae  aarvfcee  of  kfafr  Hfaam'a  aitlfleen  (1  Kinga 
V,  11),  and  considerablt?  cxfHirts  of  wheat  to  Tyre  arc 
spoken  of  at  a  later  date  (1>.<  k.  xxvii,  17).  The  cul- 
taia  of  wheat  is  still  practised  there  (Robinson,  Re- 
fMFcAei,  U,  876  etc).  The  fineat  wheat  ia  aaid  (Miah- 
Ba,Jf«aaeil.Tm,l)tohaTO  grown  te  IDebaMnh,  aad 
•a  unknown  locality  called  Mexmnchah  (mr^JIT^). 
In  T.TfV.  f1.  r.)  a  peculiar  kind  of  wheat  {V'l'^  ''^p, 
"wheat  of  Minnilh")  is  spoken  of.  See  Mi>mth. 
The  sowing  of  wheat  fell  in  Marchesvan  (OcL-Nov.), 
and  the  reapinpc  (C'lfH  "i^^ti  "wheat-harvest")  at  the 
and  of  Nisan  (March-April).'  SeeCAUomAS. 


still  ripens  in  Palestine  sometimes  in  April  (Korte, 
Rn$e,  p.  14A,  482  {  8baw,  TVop.  p.  290),  altbongh  it  ia 
usually  fit  to  cot  In  May  or  the  beginning  of  Jnao 

(Robinson, /?«#arrAM,  ii,  99,  etc).  See  Fikst-fiu  its. 
Wheat  floor  (Q'^isn  rsb,  Exod.  xxiz,  2)  was  used  for 
bread  and  cakaa  (q.  v.),  and  the  graiaa  wore  also  toaa^ 
ed  (see  Pabched  Cobx)  when  green  (Joshua  v,  11; 
Ruth  ii,  14 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  17 ;  2  Sam.  vii,  'ix),  m  is  still 
the  case  in  Palestine,  especially  by  the  reapers  (Has« 
selquist,  p.  91).  See  Habvbst.  Tha  kernels  were 
also  pounded  (Lev.  B,  14;  xziii,  14;  S  King*  iv,  42) 
into  a  kind  of  grits  (btsiis).  See  Ears  (of  Corn). 
In  the  sanctoaiy  wlieat  waa  oaed  ia  eoaaiderable  qoan* 
tity  (Eira  vll,  tt;  eomp.  vt,  9;  aee  Bd  S).  Wheat 
was  univi  r«ally  ciiUi\-ated  in  the  lands  nf  hitlior 
and  the  ailjuinin^'  parts  of  North  Africa  (Ej;ypt),  from 
the  oarlie>t  times ;  but  how  it  was  introduced  to  the 
Hebrews  is  unknown.  See  generally  Link,  in  ttie 
AbKamdL  da-  BeHkm  AMmje,  18I«-17,  f.127  sq.; 
Celsii  nierobot.  li,  US  ■q.—Wtaor,  ii;  <87.  8ea 
Wheat. 

t.  Mv  (Ti'^rb,  9*nik\  of  wloas  Uada  (cUaflj 

the  six-rowed),  was  largely  cultivated  (Gen.  xxvii.  It"! ; 
2  Chron.  ii,  10;  Huth  ii,'l7;  2  Sam.  xiv,  80;  Isaiah 
xxviii,  25;  Jer.  xli,  8)  by  the  Egyptians  (Exo<l.  ix,  HI 
aq.)  aad  Uebrewa  faa  one  of  the  ataqde  prodocta  of  Pal- 
ortiao,  D«it.>mi,  i;  «omp.9bel  i,  11),  aad  waa  aaad 
partly  as  fodder  (1  Kings  iv,  28 ;  comp.  Pe$acM.  t.  iii, 
2)  for  cattle  (Phaedr.  v,  ft,  3;  Juven.  viii,  154;  Pliny, 
xiii,-17;  xviii,  11  :  xxviii,  81)  or  horses  (iKsop,  Fab. 
140;  comp.  Sonnini,  Trm.  ii,  20),  partly  for  bread 
(Pliny,  Ri$t.  NaL  sriii,  S6)  for  the  poorer  daaaea 
(Jadg.  vii,  18 ;  2  Kings  iv,  42 ;  John  vi,  9, 13 ;  compi. 
Ezek.  iv,  9;  Joseph.  Ifar,  v,  10,  2 ;  Philo,  ii,  807 ;  Sen- 
eca, Ep.  18,  p.  .Mij.  Hip.  ;  Athcti.  vii,  8CM;  Plutarch. 
Apoph.  reg.  p.  6,  Lips. ;  Xenoph.  Anab.  iv,  6,  31 ;  see 
Wetstein,  i,876  sq.);  for  the  latter  purpose  it  was  re- 
garded as  wholesome  (LndaOf  Jlfaeroft.  6 ;  Pliny,  xxii, 
6.5) ;  bat,  being  less  ftalatable  than  wheat  (Athen.  iii, 
116),  it  was  not  usually  eaten  cxc<-pt  iindrr  tlip  presa- 
ure  of  hunger  (Wilhelm  Tyr.  xi,  22,  p.  and  thero* 
fore  constituted  the  regular  fan  of  Roman  soldieia 
when  undergoing  correction  (Llvy,  zzviif  18{  Saatoa. 
.411^.  24 ;  Vegtt.  MU.  i,  18;  DIo  CiiaB.  dix,  e.  S7  aad 
38 ;  Polyb.  vi,  3K,  4  ;  Polycn.  iv,  24),  as  of  the  heraiits 
in  tlw  Christian  Church  (Jerome, ii,  6) ;  although 
in  earlv  times  it  was  a  common  article  of  food  (  Plinv, 
XTiii,  i4i  Aitemid.  i,  and  k  atiU  bighlv  n- lisbed 
hf  the  Aiaba  hi  Moroeoo  (HM,  Naekr.  p.  132).  It 
was  also  employed  as  malt  ftf  a  apecies  of  intoxicating 
drink  (q.  v.).  Sec  WijtK.  Barley  was  sown  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  Marchesvan  (q.  v.),  or  No^-em- 
ber  (LIghtfoot,  p.  840, 10O4X  and  was  reaped  in  the 
month  AUb  (q.  v.),  or  April  (at  Jericho  la  Ifareh ;  see 

Buhle,Cflil™//(jr.  Palirst.  irrrm.  p.  1-1,  2.3;  in  less  favor- 
ed situations  even  in  May,  Hobinson,  Am.  ii,  99,  W>)', 
and  these  seasons  became  regular  notatioas  of  time  (2 
Sam.  2x1,9;  Bntb  i,  22;  Jnditb  TiU,S).  See  Uab. 
raar.  Am  8«aan]fyOmea,JVIaral.li,tnaq.  Oa 
the  kind<<  of  l«rley  known  to  the  ancients,  see  Link,  in 
the  A  bhandl.  der  pkyrikal.  Cla$*f  dr  r  Ion.  prrutt.  A  ka- 
iemie  d.  Wiatenack.  lMl<;-17.  p.  1:>3  sq.  On  Num.  v,  16, 
comp.  the  article  JxAiAoar-OrrBBUio. — Winer,  i, 
410.  Sea  Babixt. 

8. 8pek  Qnvl^l^huMt'mfth ;  Arab,  lautamai;  Aram. 
KPS^S ;  Triticum  tpdta  of  Linn. ;  by  the  Latins  odor 
or  adoreum.  Adam,  tbm.  Ant.  ii,  484),  mentioned  in 
Exo<l.  ix,  '.VI :  xxviii,  25;  Ezek.  iv,  9  [see  Fin  ii- 
Es],  is  a  species  of  bread-cora  with  a  four-petaled 
blunt  calyx,  hermaphrodito  blossoms,  followed  by  lit- 
tle iK-afli-d  slender  ears,  seemingly  shorn  (hence  the 
name,  from  t:£3<  to  curlaiT),  whoM  grains  adhere  so 
firmly  in  the  husk  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated 
flma  it.  It  gmra  about  aa  tall  aa  barley,  and  waa 
ealtfvalid  la  tha  adathwa  f&tt»  of  Boropo  (Strabo,  t, 
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227),  as  well  u  in  Egypt  (Herod.  U,  86;  Pliny,  xvlil, 
19X  Anbii^uid  Fkkitine  (wbm  it  is  stiU  niMd^of 
Mvanl  TulettM,  the  winter  grain  being  eataMsed  Um 
bast  (Kxn<!.  ix,  32).  Amoni:  tho  Israelites  It  was  usu- 
ally a«»uciute<l  with  iNirh-y  as  a  tieUl-crop  (Isa.  1.  c). 
The  meal  is  fine,  and  whiter  than  wheat  floar  (Pliny, 
jcrOitU);  th*  bcMd  nud* of  tl (Phocu, c 28) ii non 
brittl*  Bad  l«H  sotrilliNW  than  wbeatan  (IMiaoor.  U, 
111).  Comp.  generally  ONitis,  Ilirrob.  ii,  98  »q.  Va- 
rious other  «>ii;nilicatiunK  of  the  alK)ve  Heb.  term  may 
be  seen  in  Liiulortlii  Lrx.  Heb.  ii,  1007 ;  among  mod- 
ern*, Sb*w  (7>a«.  p.  861)  nnderrtaada  riet  {oryMa, 
LioB.);  tha  wpl.  luM  (fa  in  Im.,  but  SKopa  In  both 
the  other  passages  (Ijoth  are  Kynonymous  terms,  lie- 
rod,  ii,  !H).    Comp.  Link,  UnctU,  i,  -KM  sq. — Winer,  i, 

s;o.  See  Sraur. 

4.  MiUH  appaan  to  be  denoted  bjr  tha  Heb.  in^, 
iofhan'  (Arab,  duehna)  of  Kzek.  iv,  9,  which,  how- 
er<T,  (;i-.i'nius  (The*,  p.  X\'X)  rr^'anl^  .i*  a  |ren»'rio  term, 
in  distinction  from  the  Indian  milkt  (^Uolc&us  docknoy 
Una.),  a  apadea  of  oaiaal  (Pliny,  xxrU^  68)  peculiar 
for  its  hennapbradite  or  two^iearded  and  mostly  two- 
petaled  calyx.  It  stands  qnite  tall,  and  bears  prolate 
brown  kernoh  jm-m-iiMl  top-tluT  and  re«?nildin)?  rice. 
It  bloasoms  in  Egypt  (Koseliini,  Monum.  civ.  i,  863  ; 
Famkal  Ibond  it  at  RoeetU)  in  the  Iteginning  of  No- 
vanbar,  aad  ia  alao  bow  coltiTated  bt  Arabia  (Well- 
■ted,  TVmr.  1, 296),  wbera  tba  grain  ia  used  for  a  poor 
sort  of  lireiid  (Niehuhr,  Rrise.  i,  15H).  S*-*  generally 
Celsii  Hiavb.  i,  463  sq. ;  Oedmann,  iSamtnl.  y,  92  sq. — 
Winer,  ii,  104.    See  Miuurr. 

8oB>e  distinct  specie*  of  grain  is  thoa|^  bj  many 
(to  the  Sept,  AqaiU,  Theod.,  and  Vnlg.)  t»  ba  deaig- 
naftad  by  the  term  *^CS,  maaion',  of  Isa.  xxviii,  5 ; 
wbadier  a  Tarietjr  of  iniUe^  apalti  or  barkgr,  or  acme 
totally  fHflbrent  cavad,!*  not  agnad;  bat  tba  word  ix 
pcr!tJip'<  nither  an  appdlativa  iniUcativc  (so  the  A.  V. 
"a[.[H.iiit.'d"  barley)  of  a  bar1ey4la1d  (»ce  liosenmQl- 
l>  r  ami  Geseniiis,  in  lor.).  Other  modern  gramineous 
plauu,  aa  lya,  oata,  maixa,  rice,  ate.  do  not  appear  to 
ba  mantfanad  fai  Seriptara.  Baa  Rrn.  Soma  of  tibe 
•mailer  grasses,  boweTcr,  scorn  to  have  been  employed 
aa  forinacea.  See  Ccmmin.  Certain  legumes  als(\  as 
beaii^.  |H     etc.  were  naad  Ibr  tHirPttr  anUnaijr  pm^ 

poses.    See  I'l  i^sE. 

Ceremony,  Ijitin  ctrrimtmia,  a  word  sanction(>d 
by  Ciceronian  usage,  tmt  of  uncertuin  etymology,  and 
rariously  derired:  (1)  from  Cert*^  and  tba  ofoinga 
SMda  to  bar ;  (2)  from  Cere,  the  Etmriaa  town,  wUth- 
•r  tbe  aaerad  things  and  Vesuls  of  the  Romans  were 
conveyed  for  safety  from  the  Gauls  (Furwilini.  Lex.  tot. 
Latin.);  (3)  from  Cartre  ;  (4)  from  Cum*  and  Cnrittu  ; 
(5)  from  CeruM,  an  oliaolete  Latin  word=jntu,taacta«, 
L  a.  pions,  sarrcd  (Scaliger);  (6)  from  Coira=Cwtt 
(Gaaagaa'  Zcztih»);  (7)  ftom  CWhb,  aa  thoogh  H 
abonld  be  CaHmomhu 

Partirular  ccrciiinuiii  are  treated  in  this  work  an> 
der  their  appropriate  iieads.  We  propose  only  to 
aider  h.Ti!  (1)  whether  the  term  it  a  auitable  one 
aoto  Chrbtian  dmrcb  aarrtces,  and  (2)  its  import  in 
craad*  and  aymbolical  booka,  mskint?  free  nse  of  Pal. 
■ler's  artidc  in  Ileraog,  Rfnl-Kmijll.j,.  (Sii[,j,l.  j,  .SI  0. 

Whenever  the  word  ceremony  is  used  in  an  indeli- 
nite  way  of  a  religions  act,  we  mMt  not  ovailook  the 
diatinctkm  batwaan  tho  aaaimf  lal,  naraaiaij  part  of  the 
act,  wfdwot  wbich  no  woiablp  can  be,  and  its  accom- 
panying  form».  which  only  serve  tO  give  it  gn>iiter 
solemnity,  and  l.ring  out  more  striUigly  tJic  contra.it 
with  common  life.  This  noiMsaential  part  only  is 
wremmtg.  ToUlaatnUe  fortbert  tbaitdlgioaaactniay 
Ita  deined  aa  aometUnip;  done  in  obedience  to  dlrfne 
command,  and  therefore  neces.oari-  to  salvation  ;  wliilQ 
ceremony  repreMnts  man's  voluntary  work,  tlie  off- 
spring of  the  connection  of  the  religious  impulse  and 
Ida  Mtbetic  taste.  Hence  raaalts  tbe  truly  l*rotestant 
doetrina  tbat  Ibaaa  ftnu^  boeaoae  they  are  sabjecttva- 


ly  conditioned ,  may  vary  according  to  timee  and  placea. 
Th*  Boman  Catholic  Chuicb,  in  apto  of  her  longing 
Ibr  abaolate  unit>-,  is  nnalile  to  pra^ent  aome  freedom 

and  vani  ty  in  ilii^  ri"-i|K-ct,  and  allown  that  particular 
rites  {rilnn  jHirli'-ulnm)  ni«d  not  be  everywhere  ex- 
actly tbe  same,  though  universal  ones  (ritu$  mivar* 
ante)  most  be  obaerrad  always  and  everywhere  alilMk 
On  tUa  point  Maianethon  rightly  says,  *'  We  do  not 
fully  nndantand  what  our  opponents  mean"  CSou  ^^atis 
intelHglmBS,  quid  velint  adversarii);  for  liy  tho  (li»> 
tinction  of  universal  and  particular  rites,  the  Protest- 
ant view  ia,  in  fact,  conceded  to  be  eoivact,  and  tba 
only  qneatlon  wonM  aeen  to  ba,  wUeb  tftae  beleog  to 

the  one  and  which  to  the  otlicr  clay-i.  Yet,  under  the 
Uonu.Hh  view,  we  Lavi-  only  to  rank  amon^;  tho  univer- 
sals  as  many  uj«  jnisiiiMe  of  the  mo>t  fomuil,  unmean- 
ing, and  arbitraiy  tiiinga,  and  thns  make  than  obliga- 
tory. In  tbe  distinction  of  tba  dlTlnalj  eaaraBaadad 
and  the  humanly  devised,  we  most  keep  in  view  (1) 
that  the  Mosaic  law  made  what  we  call  ceremony  tl»o 
suhjcct  of  ili\  in>'  ena<  tmriit.  and  did  not  leave  it  to 
man's  choice ;  and  (2)  that  this  cbuce  is  not  individual 
caprlea.  Wbataver,  tinaagb  tbe  Cbnreb'a  tendency 
to  improvement  in  matleia  of  worahtp,  has  grown  into 
ritual  forms — whatever  baa  become  settled  practice  in 
the  Church,  should  ho  n  -p.  rt<  <I  hy  tlie  imli vi.lual,  as 
a  custom  inherited  from  the  fathers — with  the  condi- 
tion, indeed,  tbat  wban  a  eavemony  baa  bMt  ila  otigiB* 
al,  correct  meaning,  or  aaanmed  a  fidse  one,  or  wlien 
ita  outward  form  lias  become  oppoeed  to  the  moral  con- 
sciousness and  condition  of  tho  Church,  Christian  free- 
dom may  as.sert  its  right  to  abolish,  simplify,  or  n- 
place  such  ceremony. 

The  diatanetion  maj  ba  mnda  deaiar  by  tba  ioUoir- 
ing  niBiliatlauai  TV»  oaptlie  b  not  a  ceremony,  bat  a 

necessary  dhnrab  act ;  l>«t  the  us'  of  a  cri]>e  and  sur- 
plice, of  a  atlver  Imptismal  cup  and  bowl,  of  certain 
liturgically  prescribed  words,  the  laying  on  of  tba 
hands,  the'  sign  of  tlia  cwwt  tftaaa  oonatitote  eanmo* 
ny.  Again,  we  oelebnitB  tbe  Lord'a  Sapper  In  obedi- 
ence to  Christ's  command,  Imt  ceremony  pre»cril)e9 
how  we  shall  furni^ll  a  taMe,  as  a  New  Testament  al- 
tar; what  ktad  of  vei^sels  we  shall  nse;  whether,  like 


tbe  Latbona%  wa  abaU  give  the  laa^  to  each 
mmileant,  with  the  aama  werda,  or,  like  the  Bafbrraed, 

shall  <  tit  the  bread,  etc.;  whether  the  communicants 
»hall  kneel  or  nut,  etc.  These  examples  show  that 
what  is  necessary  and  what  is  voluntary,  what  is  di- 
vinely ei\|oined  mid  wliat  ia  pleasing  to  man,  tbe  kef^ 
nel  and  the  abell,  eannat  ba  mediaueall^  aepanlad; 

ami  that,  thouj;h  some  ceremony  cntara  into  nil  relig- 
iou.«i  Kcrviccs,  it  should  never  bo  mere  empty,  unmean- 
ing; form.  What  are  called  in  public  life  court  cere- 
monials are  Indeed  aacb,  bat  tbe  ndniater  of  tbe  Gospel 
may  net  ba  maraly  a  master  of  eeiamonim.  Injudidal 
prooeedinga  ceremony  may  have  real  significance :  e. 
g.  in  the  taking  of  oath,  the  raised  hand  and  set  form 
of  words,  the  assumption  of  a  black  ca|i  I  v  tlic  judf^ 
wiian  pronotwdng  sentence  of  death,  and  tbe  breaking 
of  a  ataff  belbn  this  exeention,  non-eaaential,  yet  >yin> 
boUc  acts,  powerfully  influence  the  imagination. 

Tho  application  of  the  term  ceremony  to  the  ritea 
of  ("hrictian  l>aptism,  marriage,  burial,  etc.  is  repug- 
nant to  onr  (eelings,  aa  implying  exceaaive  formality. 
Tbe  fleefariana  alone  call  baptian  and  tba  Loid*a  Sap* 
per  ceremonies,  regarding  them  aa  eamntially  nnmean- 
ing  observances,  though  t  njoined  by  Christ,  On  the 
other  hand,  tho  Hnnian  Catholic  and  liigh-Church  view 
assigns  to  certain  ceremonial  acts  somewhat  of  saving 
efficacy,  to  attain  which  doly  anthorized  forms  must 
be  oboervcd.  The  evangelical  Protaalaat,  eacfaawing 
either  extreme,  accepts  as  helps  in  the  Chflatlan  life 
such  ritual  ft>rms  as  by  their  outward  correspondence 
with  the  religious  idea  tend  to  edify ;  but  he  does  not 
trust  in  them  as  having  power  to  save;  for  him,  far 
important  than  sprinkled  water,  folded  band^ 
or  boly  vessel,  ia  tba  Wmri  tffGod,  nndantood 
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hj  all,  and  pointing  him  to  the  sacrifice  of  Chriiit  at 
bit  hope  and  Mlvatfam.  W«  aec,  therdbra,  tint  th* 
tarm  tmutanyU  lew  frequently  appliceMe  to  tit*  aer- 

viccs  of  the  Proteetant  than  to  thof^c  of  the  Rotnan 
Catholic  or  Greek  Church ;  and,  indeed,  in  thia  aenae 
the  word  is  rather  foreign  to  r^titnit^iit  otirlwieiUfil 
and  ackntlfic  language. 

TIm  BelwBMn  wvra  not  {Nractmom  In  fUi  tcepect, 
honriivor;  bat,  in  thrir  .oymtvoliral  lKx>k8,  nsed  cere- 
mony aa  synonymous  with  rittu  eccU^ioulictu,  and 
named,  as  sucli,  ordo  lectionum,  orationum,  tf$t\tu*  eccle' 
neuAnu  ft  alia  mmilia  (ApoL,  Co^,  »i;  Uaae,  Libri 
Sfmk.  p.  250).  neqneatly  cetwnooy  wu  eonfbaiided 
with  tnuHHoma,  and  what  hoh\n  j^fx^l  of  these  applies 
also  to  it.  Nevertheless,  a  clear  iKTception  of  the  im- 
port of  ceremony,  and  its  diatinctiun  from  the  esstential 
chtirch  act,  ia  shown  in  their  doctrine  that  it  ia  not 
"  jwr  m  adhu  diviiau  out  aKftm  talttm  part  Hvkn  tmU 
hu"  (/"orm.  Concord.  EpU.  cap.  x,  p.  651),  and  tliat  no 
general  conformity  therein  is  required  l)y  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Chun  li ;  .ami  of  more  importance  still, 
that  no  joatiQring  or  aaving  power  lielonga  to  the  per- 
finnuioe  of  oeremonial  acta  {.ApoL  riii,  p.  206.  Pao- 
loa  ideo  damnat  Moealcas  oemnraniaa,  sicut  traditionea 
damnat,quia  existimaltanttur  esae  opera,  qun  meren- 
tur  jM!<titiam  cornin  Deo).  If  such  an  opinion  of 
their  value  obCaina,  they  must  be  al>andoned  (Luther, 
JHsckrtden^  th.  zi,  oapi.  10,  S).  So  we  mnat  not,  for 
the  aake  of  our  eaae  or  peace,  take  part  in  oerenoniea 
which  conscience  disapproves,  to  eiTect  the  tnie  aim  of 
all  ceremonies  ;  i.  e.  tlie  tenrhin^t  the  i«iic)niiit  and  pr(>- 
dacing  harmony  of  worship.  If  thoi^e  in  use  fail,  the 
Church  may  and  should  establish  others ;  so  tluit,  on 
tiia  one  hand,  the  people  lack  not  tlwao  Mmaij  foima, 
which  jn.Htly  apprehended,  '*do  aerre  to  a  decent  order 

and  Kodly  discipline,"  anil,  on  the  other,  be  not  »o 
overburdened  or  mblcd  by  them  aa  "  in  the  Iwndago 
of  the  shadow"  to  lose  the  freedOB  of  tbo  iptalt" 
(lYffaet  to  Agttik  JPrajfer^book}. 

Tm  Attldeo  of  Religion  offlie  C3raidi  of  England 
dwIaM  that  "  the  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites 
or  ceremonies"  (.Vrt.  X\^:  and  "every  particular 
Church  hath  authority  to  or  lain,  change,  and  atmliah 
oaranonies,  etc."  lie  Uetbodiat  ^isoopal  and  Fro- 
taatant  Episcopal  ehorebea  hare  dnuar  artldeo.  fif 
our  rrasoniible  service  to  God  ns  Chrifstians  implies 
certain  external  aciA  of  worship,  these  external  acts 
wmrt  be  performed  after  nn  external  manner  that  ia  to 
aay,  there  NHMt  6e  certain  forma  and  eeremonleataonr 
divine  worship.  And  Hmm  aaeta,  Uko  the  Qaakera, 
who  have  pretended  to  deny  thin  fart,  have  proved,  by 
their  own  quaint  and  jKi  uliar  ceremonies,  that  *f>me. 
Mug  of  (h€  tort  it  needful  even  to  their  form  of  Chris- 
tianilsr.  fiat  aa  it  ia  mmffnl,  so  likewiae  ia  it  odeon. 
iageMt  to  ohaervo  deesnt  and  ocdeil^  coram oniw  hi 
religion."  Without  such  institotlons,  rcliRion  might 
be  pri'>iervcd,  indeed,  by  a  few  of  superior  understand- 
inp  and  of  strong  powers  of  reflection,  but  anionp  man- 
kind in  general  all  traoe  of  it  would  aoon  be  lost. 
When  tlia  end  Ibr  wUdi  tliagr  an  appointed  is  kept  In 
view,  and  the  simple  examples  of  the  New  Testament 
are  observed,  they  are  of  vast  imp<irtince  to  the  pro- 
duction iHJth  of  pious  feelings  and  of  virtuous  conduct; 
bat  tliere  has  constantly  been  a  propensity  in  the  ho- 
■MUl  iMo  to  miafeaka  the  nraaaa  lor  the  and,  and  to  eon- 
aUer  ttamaelvea  aa  moral  and  religious  when  they 
Scmpniousty  oTswrve  what  was  intended  to  prodnce 
morality  and  religion.  The  reason  i^*  ohvinns:  et  re- 
monial  oiMerrailces  can  he  performed  without  any 
great  McrUce  of  pwpooslties  and  Tieaa;  Ibey  are  pal- 
pable; wben  they  are  obseiTed  by  men  who,  in  the 
tenor  of  public  life,  do  not  act  immorally,  they  are  re- 
jfardrd  by  others  as  indiratinu  high  attainments  in 
virtue  :  and  through  that  .'elf-<leceit  which  so  wonder- 
fully mirleadg  the  reason,  and  incUnes  it  to  minister  to 
the  paasioaa  which  it  should  reatrain,  man  bare  them- 

tbat  thalr  aefaunrledgmeiit 


of  divine  anthority,  implied  in  theh-  respect  to  th*  llh 
nal  which  that  anthority  la  coooeivad  to  bava  aano- 
tionod,  may  lie  taken  as  a  proof  tfiatthiiflin'fa  noUdnf 

to  apprehend  from  the  viol.iticm  of  thnlawnndwwUoo 
they  are  placed  (Watson,  s.  v.). 

"  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  Church, 
agraaablT  to  the  general  rolaa  of  Seriptoto,  oag^t  to 
be  of  aadi  a  kind  aa  to  promotofbe  order,  the  decenejr, 
and  the  solemnity  of  puldic  worship.  At  the  same 
time  they  ought  not  to  l>e  numerous,  hut  should  pre- 
serve that  cliaracter  of  simplicity  which  is  inseparable 
from  tnia  dignity,  and  which  aooofda  aapedally  with 
the  splrltoal  ehsmcter  of  the  nllglon  of  Christ.  TIm 
apostles  often  remind  rhri«ti.nrp  that  thry  jirc  deliv- 
ered from  the  cerenionies  of  the  law,  which  are  styled 
by  Peter  '  a  yoke  which  neither  their  fathers  nor  they 
were  able  to  bear'  (Acta  zr,  101  The  whole  tenor  of 
oar  Lord's  dtseoursea,  and  of  the  writings  of  Irfi  apoa» 
ties,  elevates  the  mind  aliove  those  superstitious  observ- 
ances in  which  the  Pharisees  placed  the  substance  of 
religion  ;  and,  according  to  the  divine  Raying;  of  Paul, 
'  The  kingdom  of  God  ia  not  meat  and  drink,  but  right- 
ousncsa  and  peaoe,  and  Joy  in  the  Holy  Gboet*  (Baa. 
xiv,  17).  The  natara  of  this  Idngdom  is  forgotton 
when  frivolous  observances  are  multiplied  by  human 
authority  ;  and  the  complicated,  expensive  pageantry 
of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  together  with  the  still 
more  childish  cereDMalsawhliBh  abonnd  in  the  Eastern 
or  Greek  Church,  appear  to  deeerre  the  appUcatkm  of 
that  censure  which  the  apostle  pronoimfled  when  h« 
reprc-icnted  the  attempts  made  in  his  days  to  revive 
the  Mosaic  ritual  as  a  '  turning  again  to  weak  and  tieg- 
garly  elenenta.*  Further,  all  tfaa  fladplfa  mlaa  and 
axsnplea  MggMt  that,  in  anarting  c—nonies,  regard 
shodd  be  had  to  Hht  opinions,  the  manners,  ami  preju- 
dices of  those  to  whom  they  are  prescribed,  ainl  that 
thoMt  who  entertain  more  enlightened  views  u\>oa  the 
subject  should  not  despise  their  weak  brethren.  Upon 
the  saoM  principle,  it  is  obrioaa  that  eeiamonles  onght 
not  to  be  lightly  changed.  In  th«  ayea  of  most  peo> 
|>le,  those  ]ir  u  ticcs  appear  venerable  which  have  been 
iiandeil  down  from  remote  antiquit}*.  To  many  the 
want  of  those  helps  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed in  the  exewisea  of  devotioD  mi|^  prove  my 
hnrtftil,  and  f^aqnent  ehangea  fn  the  aztomal  parte  w 
worship  might  shake  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith. 
The  lost  rule  dedufible  from  the  Scriptiure  examples  ia 
this,  that  the  authority  which  enacts  the  ceremonies 
should  clearly  explain  the  light  in  which  they  are  to 
ba  cenaidarsd ;  riionld  never  employ  any  expreasions, 
or  any  means  of  enforcing  them,  which  tend  to  convey 
to  the  people  that  they  are  accounted  necessari-  to  sal- 
vation ;  and  should  beware  of  seeming  to  teach  that 
the  moat  ponctnal  observance  of  tilings  in  themselvea 
indKAtaut  is  of  aqnal  impaitanea  with  Jadgment,  mer- 
cy, and  the  love  of  God." — Hill,  Lrcturet  oh  Divinity 
( N .  Y.  ed.,  p.  773).  See  also  Palmer,  in  Herzog's  Retd- 
EnctfklopitUe,  Snpplem.  i,  H14 ;  Farindon, -Sprwwn*,  ii, 
180, 161;  iU,  27,  236;  Common  Proper  (Ch.  of  iLag- 
land),  €tf  Cmmmiut  'Banowt  WvHm  (N.  T.  ad.)^  ^ 
593;  ii,  889;  iii,  168. 

Cerinthiana,  followers  of  Cerinthus  (q.  v.). 

Ceiinthun  (iCi^pii^or),  a  heresiarch,  who  lived  in 
the  tlma  of  the  apostle  John,  towarda  11m  end  of  tta 

first  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
The  accounts  of  the  ancients  and  the  opinions  of  mod- 
ern writers  are  equally  at  variance  with  re-[)crt  tn 
him.  He  was  a  Jew  by  nation  and  religion,  who,  af- 
ter having  studied  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  ap- 
peared in  Palestine,  and  spread  his  errors  chJaflj  in 
Asia  Minor.  Our  sources  of  information  as  to  hb  do^ 
trines  are  Irennus,  odv.  H<rr.  i,  •Id;  Euscbius,  lUff. 
E<tI.  iii,  28 ;  vii,  26 ;  Eplphanio^  liar.  ;  and  The- 
odorot.  Fab.  liar,  ii,  8  (Opp»  torn.  iii).  EpipbanloB 
makes  liim  to  Iwva  bean  ona  of  tbosa  Jawa  who,  In 
their  aaal  lot  the  law  of  Mosea,troqbled  the  Ohorch 
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of  Antioch  >>t  Snsisiting  nn  the  nec  cnuity  of  the  legal 
ceremonies  for  tbe  Oentile  converts  ;  but  in  this  be  in 
pnbMj  mhtakan.  Tbe  •cconnt  of  Irencas  is  that 
Im  q^Mvad  abeoft  tht  jav  68|  and  ma  known  to  St. 
John,  who  wrote  hb  Cmpol  hi  wfliteUon  of  hb  mron. 
Irenieus,  on  the  authority  of  rolycarp,  ncmtao  that 
the  apostle  John,  when  at  Ephesus,  going  oa  0  oor- 
tain  day  to  the  luUb,  and  finding  Ceiintbos  wUhin, 
iad  fkom  tho  bvUiUng,  i^rin^  "  Lat  no  ovan  ba  goB*, 
Im*  Htm  halli  ahoiiM  tM  to  ploeaa,  OariBthtti,«hat  «ne. 
my  of  the  truth,  Iwing  within."  Eu«eliiiis  (iii,  2>*), 
qooUng  from  tbe  presbyter  Cuiun,  statt^i^  thut  Ccrin- 
thw pot  fcctih  MBH  RoKlatiiint,  written  by  hiniM'lf,  as 

it  wem  bj  aoBa  gnat  apostle,  filled  with  the  moot 
■KNutron  namHena,  wUeh  be  pretmdod  ta  ha^  re- 
ceived from  anijol'. 

As  to  his  peculijir  tenets,  also,  "  there  is  great  dif- 
fcrence  of  opinion.  Some  consider  his  Hv^teni  to  be 
pore  Onoalkim ;  otheis  a  componnd  of  Gnootidam, 
JodUnn,  and  ChrlttianUjr.  IrenaoeaaTi, 'Oerinlhne 
taa>;ht  that  the  wurld  wa*  not  maile  by  the  supreme 
God,  but  by  ft  certain  |K)wer  (Demiurj^e)  !<e|>anite  from 
Him,  and  Imluw  Him,  and  ignorant  of  Him.  Jesu«  he  | 
■oppooed  not  to  1m  bom  of  a  Tirgin,  bat  to  be  tho  son 
«r  Joieph  and  liny,  born  attogetbaraa  other  men  are; 
but  he  excelled  all  men  in  \'irtne,  knowledge,  and  wis- 
dom. At  His  Iwptism,  the  Christ  came  down  npon 
Him,  rrt)m  God  who  is  over  all,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove; 
and  then  He  declared  to  the  world  tbe  unknown  Father, 
and  moi^^  miracleB.  At  ttia  end,  the  Christ  left  Je- 
au,  «m1  Jeene  eaAned  and  roee  again,  but  tbe  Christ, 
baing  spiritual,  was  impassible.*  Eplphanlns  says  near- 
ly the  .^.iinc.  but  a-«M?rti  th:it  Cfrinthus  tanglit  that  the 
world  was  made  by  angels,  and  that  he  opposed  the 
apostles  in  Jud«a.  It  appeau^  that  Cerinthus  consid- 
ered Christ  an  ordinaiT  man,  bom  in  tbe  nanal  wi^, 
and  devoid  of  miraenloaa  powers,  bot  dlallugiiMied 
from  the  rest  of  tbe  Jewa  by  pus— «»in;,'  superior  wi*- 1 
dom,  ao  that  He  was  worthy  to  l>c  cboHtm  a.H  the  Mc*«- 
alaht  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his  high  (li(;nity  till 
k  wna  rmalod  to  Him  in  Hia  bMtian  by  John,  when 
Ha  waa  eenaecreted  to  tbe  Meaaliihibip,  and  ftnuMMd 
with  tha  naeaaaary  powers  for  the  fulfllment  of  Hio 
offloe  the  descent  of  the  supreme  L.O)^  or  Spirit 
fnm  the  heoTent,  which  hung  over  Him  like  a  dove,  ; 
and  at  length  entered  into  Hia  liaait;  that  He  was 
fhaa  ralaad  to  tfie  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God,  began  to 
patlbliii  miracles,  andevpn  nnpnls  wen-  now  t.inglitby 
Hia  revelations;  that  rcilcniption  could  not  bo  effect- 
ed by  Hi*  sufferimrs.  Jesus,  in  union  with  tho  mighty 
Spirit  of  Qod,  ooold  not  aaflitr,  but  must  triumph  over 
•II  ffia  onemlaa.  Tha  Teiyfbetof  anflbring  waa  aa- 
aonwd  to  be  a  proof  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  had 
been  previously  anitc<l  to  Him,  was  now  separated 
ttwn  Him,  and  bad  retnnie<l  to  the  Father.  Tho  suf- 
iiringi  were  of  the  man  Jeaaa,  now  left  to  hinuelf. 
Cariirtwa  deirfed  alao  the  waMwettoii  af  Cbriat.  He 
•dherefl  in  p  irt  to  Judaism,  and  considered  the  Mosaic 
lawbiu'tiii.;  on  Christianii.  lie  taught  that  the  right- 
eous would  enjoy  a  piiradL«e  of  delights  in  I'alestinc, 
and  that  the  man  Jesua,  through  the  power  of  the  Lo- 
gon again  eoarfng  npon  him,  as  the  Messiah,  would 
mign  a  thou<iand  years"  (Farrar,  Eceirt.  Diet.  s.  v.). 
It  b  aupposed  that  Cerinthus  and  his  doctrines  are  al- 
tadad  to  in  JohiiN-  (  iospel.  The  syntem  of  Ccrinthtin 
aoeou  to  combine  Ebionitism  with  Gnosticism,  and 
tha  Jadaeo^ristian  milienatiaabni.  A  full  discus- 
aioa  of  Cerinthna  and  his  doctrines  is  given  by  Mos- 
befm.  Commemt.  c.  I,  §  70.  See  also  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hitt. 
pcriiwl  i.  S  :ir<;  Hagenbach,  IIImI.  of  Ductriuf*,  i.  §  23; 
Neander,(,^.  UiH.  i,  896;  Neander.  Planting,  etc.  i,  Mb, 
tin ;  I)omer,  Lehrt  v.  d.  Pernon  ChriHi,  i,  310 ;  Lard- 
ner,  Work$,  viii,  404  sq. ;  SchalT,  Ch.  Hitt,  i,  286;  Pan. 
Ins,  IliMoria  CaiaM  (Jena,  1796) ;  Schmidt,  la  BUt- 
ofhA-  for  Kritii,  etc.  i,  lU  aq. ;  Cannlwghaw,  Bitter- 
ical  Tkeoiogg,  i,  125  aq. 

Cntttod*  n»  CUuunnM:  8aa  Ambsasob. 


Cftnilariiin.   See  Cj^RtnLAnnra. 
Ceanr,  CMwm,  CaMUtaa.  Saa  Cmum,  Cm- 

Cocllna  QaUna,  aon  of  C.  Ce^na  GaUna  Camero- 
noa,  waa  governor  (kfotM)  of  Syria  A.D.  64, 66,  whan 
the  Jews  broke  oot  into  the  reliellion  which  ended  in  the 

dcittrurtioii  of  thi'lr  mt'troixilis  and  Temple  by  Titus. 
Madib  ncil  by  the  tyranny  of  Gessius  Florus  (q.  v.), 
they  applied  to  Gallus  for  protection ;  but,  though  ha 
Kt'  nt  Neapolitanna,  ana  of  hia  offioen^  to  inveatigata  tha 
case,  and  vaorivad  ftom  Mm  a  rapott  IhTorable  to  Hw 
Jews,  be  took  no  eflTectnnl  stops  either  to  retln  si  their 
injuries  or  to  prepare  fur  any  outbreak  into  which  their 
dbeontent  might  drive  them.  When  at  last  he  found 
Itnaeeaiaiy  to  act,  be  maKbedfh>m  Antioch,  and,  bav* 
Ing  taken  Plolennb  and  Lydda,  advaaoad  on  Jema^ 
1cm.  There  he  drovp  the  Jews  into  tha  Vlipar  part  of 
the  city  and  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  and  might, 
according  to  Josephus,  have  finiabod  the  war  at  once, 
liad  be  not  bean  djaanaded  bj  aome  of  liia  offioera  fhm 
pnrsuing  his  advantage.  Boon  after  be  nnaeeoantn> 
Illy  (i  omp.  ilntt.  xxiv,  15, dn^w  off  his  forc>i.  nnd 
Wits  iiuuh  harassed  in  his  retreat  \<\  the  Jew,-*,  who 
ttM)k  from  him  a  quantity  of  fi[mil.  Nero  was  at  the 
time  in  Aciiaia,  and  Gallua  sent  messenjiers  to  him  to 
give  an  acconnt  of  Us  afldfi  aa  fliTwabla  as  pbaalMo 
to  him.iclf.  The  emjjeror,  however,  much  exn-'p<  r.ite<l, 
conmnssioned  Ve,«[>a>ian  to  conduct  the  war;  atnl  the 
langtiage  of  Tacitus  seems  to  imply  that  (jallu.<  died 
beftee  tho  arrtval  of  bis  successor,  hia  death  being 
profaaUjr  haitHBad  hf  vexation.  (Joaephna,  48; 
War,  ii,  14,  S ;  16, 1  and  2 ;  18, 9  and  10 ;  19, 19 ;  SO, 
1 :  iii,  1 ;  Tacit.  Hitt.  10 ;  Soeton.  Fern.  4.)— Smith, 
Du^marif  iff  Bkfnqphff,  ii,  226.   Saa  ittoaauil. 

Ce'tab  CKr;rd/?,  Vnlg.  Cfltra).  given  0  Esdr.  v, 
30)  U.S  one  of  the  "servants  of  the  Temple"'  whoso 
1  "wns"  returniHl  from  Hal)ylan  ;  hut  the  Heh.  lists 
(Ezra  ii,  46 )  Neh.  vii,  48)  do  not  contain  any  ootre* 
spondlngnania. 

Cetubim  (the  usual  Anglo-Latin  form  of  the  Ueb 
term  C^a^Hf ,  A'sOiiMn',  the  IFrM^s),  one  of  tbe 
three  large  dlvbbna  of  Iba  Old  Teat,  nsed  by  tbe  Jews, 
I  ami  thus  (listinirtiished'from  the  l..aw  and  tho  Prophets 
(the  other  divisions),  as  l>eing,  in  the  tirst  inMtance, 
committed  to  writing,  and  not  orally  deliveretl,  Henoa 
the  Book  of  Daniel  is  found  in  tfab  aaction,  hia  propli^ 
eies  having  been  originally  written  down,  and  not  vt> 
tercd  orally.  This  division  of  Scripture  is  also  known 
by  the  eiiuivalent  Greek  name  HAUiuoKAPHA(q.  v.). 
It  contains  the  Psalma,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Bath, 
Lamentationa,  Rcclaaiaatea,  Esther,  Oanbl,  Ens  and 
Nehomiah  (reckoned  aa  one),  and  ChronlelaB.  Saa 

BiBI.R. 

Ceylon  (the  rqproNM  of  tha  Graeka  and  Bomana, 
tfaa«^r«ndi»of  tiia"ilffalteiJI%«»r  IMbr.fttSin' 

ghalese ;  Sff^ndive,  In  the  Indian  language,  whaBOe^ 
probably,  Ceilan  or  Cfylim,  the  European  name),  an  Isl- 
and in  the  Indian  (  )(  e'iii,  southeast  of  tlie  cria'^t  of  Cor- 
omandel  (Hindostan),  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Gnlf  of  Manaar.  It  lies  between  ffi  56'  and  9^ 
61'  N.  Iflt.  and  79^  42'  and  81°  65'  E.  long.  From 
north  to  south  its  length  is  about  270  miles ;  its  nar> 
rowest  width  40  miles,  and  its  greatest  137J  miles. 
Its  area  is  at>out  25,000  square  miles.  Ceylon  can  vie 
with  any  part  of  the  world  in  natural  baauty,  rIdineBB 
of  soil,  and  variety  of  ihona  and  flora. 

The  climate  is  mnrh  more  equable  than  that  of  the 
main  land  of  India.  Tlie  average  tem|>er!itur<»  is 
alMiut  80°  i  8U  inches  Ls  the  average  annual  fall  of 
rain.  The  populaHon,  according  to  the  Gotlm  AW 
manae  Ibr  18C7,  nnmbara  2,079,^81.  The  Eorsfena 
and  other  fnhabttanta,  Inelndlng  the  mffitafr,  amoont 
to  about  ^'i.rn'fl.  Sir  .1.  E.  Tenmut  is  of  opinion  that 
Ceylon,  when  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  must  have 
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day.   The  nativefl  ure  divided  Into  fbtir  clasaes :  fint,  | 
the  CcgrloiMM  or  SingfaalaM,  oocapjriog  tb*  Kwdian 
tmhmkm  snd  tlw  eoaals ;  aeoond,  Hm  Hoomnn,  who 

arc  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Uland ;  third,  the  Veddahs^ ' 
a  wild  race  who  live  in  tlie  mountains  in  the  eastpni 
part  of  the  island ,  and,  fourth,  the  Hindoos,  who  occa- 
m  ehi^jr  tha  N.  and  £.  ooaiti,  and  ipeak  Uw  TanU  : 
uiiRUgo.   B«idM  fbew  there  are  abo  in  the  island 
Rome  I'ortu^ueM^  Dufech,  and  English  colonistts ;  and 
an  intcniiixtare  of  tlieee  with  each  other,  and  with  tlie 
native  races,  forma  still  another  class  called  "  burgh- 
Ota."  Tba  Singhakae  believo  tbomMlvoB  to  have  been 
tiw  ilioflghno.  The  PoitiigiMN  dheowwd  Ctjkn 
in  1505.    They  subsequently  became  masters  of  the  | 
island,  and  from  them  it  was  conquered  by  the  Dutch, 
in  165G,  just  a  century'  and  a  half  after  thi^  arrivnl  of 
the  Portuguese.    In  1796  the  finglish  took  possession  '■ 
of  Colombo,  and  in  1816  «f  Kandjr  ^owMOb^  Cgclo'  j 
jNsdia  o/MMomt,  s.  v).  I 
Relif/im.—*^  The  Singhalese  are  devoted  to  Bnddh-  ' 
i^ni,  \vhich  is  tlw  prevailiiifj;  rt'lifiiion  of  the  i.Klanil. 
It  docs  not  exist,  however,  in  that  state  of  purity  in 
which  it  is  still  found  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula. 
Its  sacred  booica  are  identkal  with  thoao  of  Bnrmah 
and  Slam,  and  both  record  ISm  doetrinas  of  Gantaimi hi 
tbo  Pali  language ;  the  deviations  are  in  matters  of 
practice.    The  Malabar  kings  adulterated  Buddhism 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  Brahroani»<m,  introtlucing 
the  woiahip  of  Hindoo  deitiaa  into  the  Buddhist 
pies,  sod  Ob  eontiniwa  more  or  leas  to  be  the 
More  than  once  have  the  Huddhista  of  Ceylon  sought 
to  restore  the  purity  of  their  faith — at  one  time  send- 
ing deputies  to  Siam,  at  another  to  Bormah,  with  this 
ol^Mt  hi  view.  TIm  Bvniuui  or  Amanpan  sect  have 
Ions  been  Ae  refbnneta  of  Singhalese  Boddblmn,  and 
mnintain  nn  vrry  friendly  relations  with  the  party 
who,  supported  by  the  pricats  of  Siam,  acknowledge 
the  civU  power  in  matters  of  religion,  sanction  the 
wonhip  of  Hindoo  deitiea  and  the  emplmnnent  of  tba 
priesthood  hi  saenlar  ooeopatlona,  nphold  eaafee,  and 

restrict  the  sacred  books.  Caste  wns  acknoMlclr^ed 
by  the  Singliiilese  prior  to  the  introduction  of  13ud»ih- 
ism,  which  in  princijile  is  opposed  to  it;  but  so  firm- 
ly was  it  rooted  that  it  atill  eadnna,  thoogb  more  as  a 
aodal  fliBB  •  aaercd  InstHotioa.  Onttaow  Bnddha  Is 
•aid  to  have  visited  Crylon  three  different  times  to 
preach  his  doctrine,  nnd  his  rri-fKuhi,  or  sacred  foot- 
atep,  on  the  siunmit  of  Ailam's  Peak  still  commnnils 
the  homage  of  the  faithful.  Boddbism  was  not,  how. 
ever,  permanently  introduced  Into  Oeylon  till  807  B.C., 
when  Mahindo,  obtaining  the  support  of  the  king,  es- 
tAl>lisfaed  it  as  the  national  faith.  The  influence  of 
tlic  iirii  't>,  gradually  increased,  and,  by  the  piety  of 
ttx'  Singhalese  kings,  monasteries  were  richly  endow- 
ed; fortlioa^tfaeBnddhlBtnionkblBdMtealllyflxr- 
bidden  to  poesees  goods,  a  comoiani^  nuy  own  pio^ 
erty  to  any  extent ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  at 
the  jiri'vpnt  (lay,  no  less  than  one  third  of  the  cultiva- 
ted land  of  the  island  is  computed  to  belong  to  the 
priesthood,  and  is  exampi  from  taxation"  (Chambers, 
a.T.).  The  Hooraen,  aeatlered  throngh  the  island, 
are  Mohammedans.  The  Hindoos  (Malabar  or  Ta^ 
mils),  who  form  \\w  chief  population  of  the  district  of 
Jaffna,  follow  Urahmuiism.  S«c  Dkaum  ;  Ui:t>»u- 
ISM;  HlHDOOtSM. 

1II88IOK8 1»  CMXhom*—!.  Bmm  Cotilolie.— During 
flie  tenure  of  Oeylon  by  the  Portogneee  (160ft-1656), 

tljey  introduced  the  iJomnn  Catholic  rrliL/ion.  In  Ifi-M, 
Xavier  (q.  v.)  prfache<l  to  the  Hindoos  in  Ceylon. 
The  mission  was  very  successfViI ;  a  Jesuit  college  and 
aevenl  conventa  were  erected,  and  the  province  of 
Jaflia  became  almoet  wholly  Christian.  The  mission* 

niiaa  did  not  penetrate  far  into  the  interior.  The 
Chmrh  of  Rome  has  at  present  two  vicari.ites  a|iostol- 
ic,  ColomiK)  and  Jaffna,  nnd  claim  a  menibrrsliip  of 
•bout  U0,00n,  of  whom  55,000  belong  to  the  vicariate  | 
Of  Jalba.  Detailed  rtatlstioal  hifomiation  on  the  vi- 1 


of  Jaffna  is  given  in  Battersbv's  CtAoBc 
reetory  for  1864  (Dublin.  1864,  p.  m-my. 

t.  IWdL— When  the  Dutch  drovn  oat  the  Antn* 
gnese,  they  began  at  once  to  plant  the  Befornied  relig- 
ion. (In  the  remainder  of  this  account  we  follow  Ne  w- 
covah^Cydopctdia  of  Missionn,  [>.  223  sq.,  and  Brown, 
HUtarf  of  Mimmt^  vol.  i.)  Tliey  took  possession  of 
the  Bomaa  Catiwiie  chordiea  and  cenvwrta,  and  ban* 

ishcd  the  priests  and  nuns.  In  five  years  tliey  re- 
ported 12,clK7  children  baptized,  18.(K)0  pupil"  in  tlkc 
schools,  <>o,0<H)  converts  to  Christianity.  \\'hen  the 
Dutch  surrendered  the  island  to  the  Engliah,  the  num* 
her  of  Chriatlaaa  waa  elated  at  435,0IMK  Ibny  of 
these  were  nominal  converts ;  all  that  was  re<}uired 
before  boptism  was  that  the  candidates  should  l>e  able 
to  rcjK-at  the  Lord's  I*rayer,  the  Ti  n  (  onimandmcnts, 
a  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  grace  upon  meat. 
By  a  very  mistaken  policy,  the  Dutch  would  give  no 
public  employment  to  an  unhaptlzed  native,  and  thn 
Singhalese  were  l«pt!zed  by  hundreds  with  no  relig- 
ioiiH  aim  whatever.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  tliat 
wlien  the  Dutch  gave  up  the  island  there  was  little 
fruit  to  he  seen  of  their  missions  in  it. 

8.  Tkt  LimdoH  Mimomwrg  ^octrry.— In  1804  this  so- 
ciety entered  upon  a  mirarion  in  Ceylon,  and  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Vos,  Ehrhardt,  Palm,nn'l  Head  were  rniiiloycd 
OS  missionaries  for  several  years;  but  after  several 
years  of  effort  the  mbsion  was  abandOMd. 

4.  Tht  Engliih  Boptiit  JfassMMoiw  AteM^.  — The 
Englub  Baptists  commcnoed  •  misaion  In  Ceylon  hi 
1812  in  the  f>crson  of  Mr.  Chater,  wbose  efforts  to 
Christianize  the  Singhalese,  or  Buil>1hi>t'i,  and  to  sy»- 
tematiie  the  study  of  their  languai^c,  have  made  bis 

name  memoreble.  He  died  hi  1639.  Tbe  labora  of 
bb  saecesaors  bad  reached.  In  18fi8^  to  181  Tillages  of 

the  Sin^:!i  ilrse,  in  which  they  maintained  31  schools. 

with  un  avera;;e  attendance  of  830  pupils.    They  had 

also  48:)  enrolled  as  Church  members. 
I    6.  Tk$  Am$rietm  Board.— Om  of  the  first  mission- 
'ariaa  of  the  American  Beard  to  (he  Bast  waa  tiie  Bar. 

Samuel  Newell.  Tliis  nuVsionar}"  spent  some  time  at 
Ceylon.  In  a  letter  liated  at  l  oiombo,  Dee.  20,  1H13, 
Mr.  Newell  urged  nn  American  mission  in  Crylon  on 
tbe  following  grounds,  among  otliers,  that  the  go«- 
emnent  (En^hh)  waa  frkndfy  to  mtosiona;  that  the 
population  of  the  bland  was  from  one  to  two  millions; 
that  there  were  but  two  languages  to  l>e  learned  in  or- 
der to  preach  to  ihrn-  niillion*  of  ]ieii]ilc  ;  tliat  tlie  na- 
tives could  read  nnd  write;  that  the  whole  Bible  had 
l)een  translated  into  I'amil,  and  the  New  Testament 
into  Sbighalesc ;  that  there  were  200^000  native  Chris- 
tians so  called,  and  at  least  100  schools  were  in  opera- 
tion, and  that  there  but  two  rni.<>i<inari<  s  in  the  «liule 
islatxl.  The  Iward  decidc-d  to  make  ('e\  Ion  a  n)is.>ion 
field,  and  sent,  in  1815,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Meigs,  Kicb- 
ards,  Warren,  Bardwell,  and  Poor,  who  landed  at  Co- 
lombo in  March,  1816.    In  a  year  Mr.  Poor  was  able 

to  prcai  h  in  Tamil,  and  scliooU  were  i-tablished  at  dif- 
ferent [loints.  By  1818,  through  deaths  and  chunr.-e8, 
Messrs.  Meigs  and  Poor  onlv  were  left  in  Ceylon  ;  but 
in  1818,  Maa8n.Winslow,  Spalding,  and  Woodward, 
with  John  Bendder,  M.D.,  arrived  In  Oeylon.  A 
printing-press  was  established  in  1820.  In  1824  an 
extensive  revival  occurred  in  tbe  island.  By  1827 
there  was  a  bigb-acbool,  80  adMllars,  and  30  aativa 
sistanU.  Tbe  mission  has  naased  through  mnj  vi- 
cissitudes, but,  on  €tn  whole.  Its  resnlts  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  In  1*49  a  new  version  of  the  Bible 
in  the  Tamil  was  pabliabed.  Tbe  statistics  in  lt»a5 
were  as  fbUows: 


nUlpiUly  ... 
nattleotu  .. 
I'nndltcrijio . 
ri>¥liiovtUe  . . 
Maoepy  . . .  ■ 
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The  addition  \>y  confeMlHI  during;  th«<  yp:ir  1^05  was 
only  18,  wbile  9  wm  removed  bj  daath  and  8  by 
•scomininiieatioii.  TIm  ag^fi:Bte  namber  repotted 
aa  attendinj;  tliP  Saldmth  nuTiiin^  exi-n  at  !>  of 
the  10  iitatioii*  was  13'J3;  4t>  i>rcacliiii|^-|>l4icc»  witl- 
reported,  and  62  services  are  conducted  each  week;  15 
adults  and  88  cliildieii  were  baptised.  TJm  contribu- 
tioin  «>rthe  chuichw  Ibr  1866  ■nfiaiited  to  £101 7«.  2|<f. 
The  income  of  the  Native  Evan>j«diral  Society  waa  £51. 
There  were  7  Rtation!',  7  sub-ftation^,  *>  niissionariea,  1 
physician,  8  female  a#>Utant  mi»^ion»rie«,  3  native  pas- 
ton,  2  llceaMd  pcMcben^  20  cotecbiata,  6  tumebtn  Id 
fenliwiiea,  40  adiMl-tMdMn,  and  9  other  Mpera. 

6.  T^r  Church  Mi!m<mary  Socid^.  —  Tlip  Church 
Missionary  Suciety  H«-nt  fi>ur  iiii^nToiiario*  in  l^lx  to 
CeyloD.  Two  of  then> — Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  I^im- 
bcick  rtatioaed  themaelvee  ia  Koiidy.  The  town  it- 
■dfliflf  oalyebont  8000  pooplo,  but  In  tlM  ne^boiteg 
moiintnins,  to  which  the  laUtrfi  of  these  mic^'ionarics 
extended,  there  is  a  jKipulalion  of  2<X>,0()0.  Tlie  fruits 
of  tliii  mission  amon^  the  Kandians  li.ive  been  very 
anall.  The  accluded  and  aolitary  condition  of  the 
Kaafiui  territory,  within  which  Enropeena  seldom 
entered,  had  kept  thia  region  under  the  sway  of  Ruddh- 
um,  and  the  Kandiana  preaerrcd  a  ri^^id  conformity 
to  all  it»  rules.  After  five  years  five  »tho<)l'i  had  l>ecn 
established,  numbering  127  pupils;  and  in  18:(i>  the 
nomber  of  schools  had  increased  to  and  tba  number 
of  scholars  to  400.  During  tbe  lost  twenty  years  Eu- 
ropeans have  settled  among  the  Kandian  H\\\\  cansing 
some  irritation  to  the  pea«ant!«,  but  affording  protection 
to  the  niL<«ion,  which  is  still  continued.  It  is  stated  in 
•  recent  report  that  the  labors  of  the  missiooaries  are 
eolifiiMdinagraatiiwaniratoeojoaniersfromthe  mar- 
itima  p«BvinoM»  whn  raaldo  it  Kandy  and  other  places 
in  the  intMrfor,  aod  who  are  nominal  Cliri-tinni,  iiml 
th.it  the  native  Kandiana  have  received  coni|)anitively 
litf  !'•  attention. 

The  Church  minion  atation  at  Baddagame,  in  the 
low  ooantry,  ten  nflea  north  of  Point  de  Oalle,  com- 
mencf<l  at  the  s.ime  time  as  that  nt  Kundy,  hns  lieen 
even  Ie*»  •(UCi'e.'v.Kful.  Sehwds  liavc  l>oea  eatablislied, 
printed  book.*  have  lM>en  circulated  and  read,  and  many 
htn  htma  made  acquainted  with  tha  ptinciplea  of 
ChrbtiMity.  SHU  then  hara  been  but  few  conver- 
sionIn  tba  ananal  report  for  1852,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parsons,  one  of  the  mlssion.iries,  says :  "At  this  jilace 
the  church  ia  built  (it  was  dedicated  by  bishop  Heber), 
and  Iwra  are  tha  mission  roaidenoea,  leminary,  and 
giria'  school;  Imt  hare,  alaar  la  tha  grwiest  Indlffsr- 

ence  to  \hc  pn>d  new"  of  salvation." 

By  far  tbe  nio-«f  iniportant  of  tb''  jitJliuns  of  the 
Church  fif  Eni;] m  l  iiil*-i'>n  in  Ceybin  in  that  at  Cotta, 
a  populous  district  within  a  few  miles  of  Colombo. 
Here  the  mission  commenced  its  labors  in  lOCfli,  and  a 
collegiate  institate  was  founded  in  1827  for  the  train- 
ing of  native  teachers  and  a.«si.«tants.  It  cnnimenced 
with  ten  pupil.t,  and  has  contiiiiieil  to  the  jir.  ni  time 
wfUi  saccoM,  being  resorted  to  by  the  Tamils  of  JafTna, 
tha  Kamllatis  from  the  bills,  and  Che  Singhalese  from 
the  low  coantry.  In  thu  "  Oriental  college"  there 
were  In  1852  22  students  in  Greek  and  I>atin.  Euclid, 
flerlptare  Historj',  etc.  A  printing-pre--i  li.i^  been  for 
pome  years  in  operation,  which  ha.*  is.«ued  a  truu-<lation 
of  the  Scripture*  known  as  the  "Cotta  version." 

7.  Wedtfom  Mdkodut  ifuMOMf.— The  British  Con- 
ference, stimalated  by  the  earnest  appeals  nf  Dr.  Coke 
C.J.  v.).  and  by  the  wi>he*  of  Sir  ,\.  .Fohiistcii.-,  i  liii  f 
justice  of  Ceylon,  detennined  in  1><1.'1  to  orfianizc  a 
mission  in  Ceylon,  Dr.  ("oke,  accompanied  by  six 
ariasionariea,  Means.  William  Aolt,  Jamea  Lynch, 
George  Eraklne,  William  Martin  Harvard.  Thomas 
H.ill  S<|uance,  and  Beiijaniin  Cbiii;,'h,  "ot  »ail  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  30th  of  DeccmlHir,  1813,  Two  of 
the  par^,  BMfflld  and  Squance,  weVB  noqoatnted 
with  the  manageBent  of  the  iHrindng>pnM,  which 
mbaaqoently  bectMa tba  cUaf  iaitmMBtliillM nii»- 


slon.  On  the  8d  of  )fay  Dr.  Coke  died  on  the  passaga. 
The  missionaries  landed  ia  Jane,  and  ware  moat  eo^ 
dially  received  l>y  the  British  ftinetioaaflea  on  tha  iri> 

.-tn<!.  It  was  deci<led  to  occupy  at  fir^t  only  fiwr  ita> 
lions,  vi/..,  JatTna  and  liimit  abui,  for  the  TamU  divU 
sion  of  I  he  i^land ;  Galle  and  Matura  for  the  SinghaUse} 
Messrs.  Lynch  and  Sqnanoe  to  be  stationed  at  Jaffna, 
Mr.  Anlt  at  Battkalaa,  Mr.  Ersklna  at  Matnn,  and 
Mr.  Cloutjh  at  Calle. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  details  concern- 
ing this  most  interesting  and  successful  mission.  By 
1818  there  ware  70  members  of  the  Wealeyan  Church ; 
In  1888  thars  wan  over  SO  drarehas  and  about  2200 
meml>er8.  The  litorarj-  lal)ors  of  the  Wcsleyan  mis. 
sionaries  have  lieen  more  extended  than  tho*e  of  any 
iitiier.",  and  tlieir  contributions  to  our  linowlodge  of 
Buddhism  are  of  priceless  value.  "  Tbe  Methodists," 
aajra  Sir  E.  Tanmil,  **liaTa  baan  tha  eloaeat  investW 
gators  of  Buddhism,  tbe  most  pn>foand  students  of  its 
sacred  l>ooks  in  the  original,  an>l  the  most  a4  Complisli- 
ed  sclml.ir.s  both  in  the  classical  and  vernacular  lan- 
guages of  Ceyloo."  Their  pablications  in  Siinglialese, 
against  Buddliism  and  in  fhTor  of  tba  avideneM  of 
("hristianity,  have  been  of  great  service.  One  of  the 
missionaries,  John  Calloway,  publbhed  a  Dictionary 
of  Singhalese,  with  si  ^.ral  sermons  and  tracts;  W. 
B.  Fox,  a  Sing^slcM  and  Portuguese  Vocabulary ; 
Rol>ert  Newstead  tiaaslated  the  N.  T.  and  the  Hymn- 
book  into  Portuguese;  Alexander  Hume  traasUtad 
the  first  part  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  into  Singhalaaa. 
The  most  eminent  names  in  literature  among  the  Cey- 
lon niit-^ionaricH,  however,  are  those  of  U,  8j»ence  Hardy 
(autiior  of  £'a*lrm  A/otui'Mm;  Manual  of  Buddhism; 
and  other  works),  and  of  the  Rev.  D.  J.  G«geriy(tl868> 
late  general  Bui>erintendent  of  the  Weslejraa  Mlasioaa 
in  .S<iuili  Cey liin,  wtui  >tood  at  the  head  of  Pali  schol- 
arshii)  at  the  time  of  his  death  (-ee  Vi<u.r.ui.\).  So 
great  h:H  Kren  the  effect  of  the  preacbiii^  und  of  the 
literary  labors  of  the  Waalej'an  miasionaries,  that  the 
Buddhists  hava  ibrmed  a  society  (since  I860)  to  prop. 
a;rate  the  fbu  trines  ofdaut 
the  preas,  and  colportage. 

Inl868;r 
fbUowa: 
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Newcomb  gave  the  following  stntiatiirs  of  all  tba 

missions  in  Ceylon  in  1858 :  . 
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Boy.  e  (St'itUHcs  of  .Vistiont,  London,  1868)  glvaS 

the  following  statistics  for  1861 : 
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lAsrofire.— BwMw  tlis  woffa  ilnady  cited,  see 

Tumour,  Fplt<>m>-  of  (he  HiiiUiry  of  C>ylon  (Coloiiil>o, 
ItWC)  ;  Knighton,  Jlislory  tf  Ctylon  (London,  1846); 
Tenncnt,  Chi-utumity  in  Crylon  (18i>0,  t^vo);  Tenoent, 
C^Am.*  Pk^kaly  Hittorieal,  etc.  (Londoo,  1^9,  Sto)  ; 
Hebar,  JoanMy  Ai  ttkHa,  wM  lMe$  kt  Cigtm  (Fbila. 
1820,  8vo» ;  Ixtndon  Quarlerlt/  Review,  April,  1863,  art. 
V  ('ilie  Ceylon  Wesleyan  Mi»jiion);  Annual  ReporU, 
A.  B.C.  F.  M.  and  of  Wtdt^m  Atistitmary  Society  ; 
Manhall  (Komaa  CatboUcXCIrMcw  MMom  (Load, 
and  K«w  Toifc,  1864,  t  Tola.),  vol.  i,  ^  »7-iW;  8l«- 

vi  riv.  History  of  Mrthoilifm,  vol.  ill, db  JEB> 

Ciiab&rd.   See  Acuababa. 
OhaibatatMletiL  8m  Roou 

Cha'bria  (Xa/3piif  v.  r.  'A/3pic,  Vulg.  omita),  Ibe 
aon  of  Gotboniel  (u  rov  T.),  one  of  the  three  *'  n4>n" 
(^pyomc)     **aaeieiita**  {irpwfiimpoC)  of  BeUralia 

(q.  V.)  in  the  time  of  Judith  (Jud.vi,  1.5;  viii,  in;  6). 

Chad,  St.,  bishop  of  Yorlc  in  the  7tb  century,  was 
edneaked  ander  Aklaa  at  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne. 
For  Rome  years  he  was  head  of  th«  monaatery  of  Lea- 
tin^Ta,  Cleveland.  Kin;;  0*vi\  made  him  biahop  of 
York;  iiut  ns  Wilfrid  lit'drt  l«  >  n  coiisecrat«d  to 
that  see  by  French  Itihhops,  <'liu<l  gnvc;  it  up  nt  the 
aaggMtion  (jf  Tlicodore  (q.  v.),  and  was  appointed  to 
tlM  Me  ctf  Lichibkl,  vlikh  ba  beU  tlU  bia  drntb.  Uanh 
%  A.D.  C7S.  nta  name  te  ttm  praaenred  in  tlw  Cal- 
.  nd  .r  .if  tlic  Church  of  Kn;_diuid  (March  2),  and  the 
Cathedral  of  Lichtield  ia  named  bt.  Chad's.— Churton, 
Or^  IMM  Ctenat,  ebsp.  iv. 

Chaderton,  T.  vt  RrNci-,,  the  fir?t  master  of  Eman- 
uel Collide,  C;iniliridt;e.  vv;i.h  Imrn  at  Ctuittcrlon,  in 
Ijincashirc,  in  1516.  Hi*  parents  were  of  the  Komi(<h 
raligioa,  but  the  aon,  after  atnd^'ing  tba  law,  went  to 
'  OunMdge,  wlwnliaobldiNila  wliolanldpto  Cbrist'8 
Oldlage,  for  which  hi^  fathortfllldierited  him.  In  1578 
betook  hia  decree  of  H.I).,  and  Was  chosen  lecturer  of 
St.  Clement'.s  Cliurch,  Cain'iridge,  where  he  jjrc.n  hod 
many  yean;  and  auch  waa  bia  reputation  that  (^ir 
WaHar  Miidaiajr  declared  tbat,  if  be  would  not  accept 
tba  BMurtership  of  his  college,  the  foandatkm  abould 
not  go  on.  In  the  Wginnin};  of  the  reign  of  James  1 
he  WHS  jqtpointed  utn'  nf  (tie  dl\  iiu-s  at  tba  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  trannla- 
tora  of  the  Bible,  translating  from  Chronicles  to  the 
Cantlelea  inclnaive.  In  1612  be  took  bia  doctor'a  de- 
fffM.  He  died  in  IGIO.  He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Jus- 
tilleatfen.  and  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's  rrr*.<t. — 
JBoaa,  Ntw  Gen.  itiog:  Diet,  vi,  182 ;  Hook,  £ccL  Biogra- 

Cha'dias,  named  (1  Fsdr.  v,  2f»),  in  connection 
with  Animidioi,  a.s  one  of  the  (?)  places  from  which 
422  persons  ("  tliey  of  Chadias,"  oi  \aciaeai') 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  i  but  tba  He* 
biaw  liata  (Earn  ii,  26;  Neb.  vtl,  80)  de  not 

cont'iin  the  name. 

Chae'reas  (Xaipfoc),  a  brother  of  Timo- 
theu.s,  the  leader  of  the  Ammonitex  a>;nin«t 
Judaa  Maccabseus  (1  Mace,  v,  6),  wbo  held 
flaaara  (Jazar,  1  Mace,  v,  8),  wbare  be  was 
slain  on  the  capture  of  tiie  toUaw  by  the  Jew 
(2  Mace.  X,  32,  87). 

diaff  (properly  }^*13,  mote ;  Jyvpov),  tfie 
refuse  of  wiiiMinvcl  ^Tain.  r)e panted  b}'  the 
breeze,  and  conoisting  of  husks  and  broken 
Htnw.  It  was  tbe  custom  in  the  East  to  bnra 
tbe  chaff  after  winnowing.  There  waa  dan* 
;:er  lest,  after  they  had  been  separated,  tbe 
chafT  "liould  be  blown  again  amoni^tlie  wlicat 
by  the  changing  of  the  wind,  and  to  prevent 
this  they  put  fire  to  it  at  the  ^^indward  side, 
wliieh  crept  en  and  oontinued  to  bum  till  it 
had  eonattmed  all  the  c&aff  (Pm.  IzxzlB, 
13 .  iKa.  T,  4}  llatt  Ui,  1S>.  8m  kamenu 

TUBE. 


The  word  rendend  **cbaff*'  In  Im.  t,  94;  xxxiii, 

11,  is  1I7Cn  (jchatKash'^,  and  means  rather  dried  grasa 
or  hay.  In  Jer.  zxiii,  28,  it  is  *|2ri  {te'ben),  elsewhere 
"  Btmw.'*  In  Exod.  v,  12,  we  read  of  *|aPi5  tl*|5.  $(vbbU 
forttraw;  so  that  it  i.s  not  the  same  a.s  .•^tubMe.  It 
naana  atnw  cut  into  amall  portiou,  in  which  atote  it 
waa  mind  with  the  nnid  of  whidi  brlclci  were  made 
to  f^ivp  it  consistency.  See  Straw.  In  1  Kinjji  iv, 
2^t,  mention  is  made  of  a  mixed  provender  fur  liorsra 
and  camela  of  barley  and  "j^R,  meh  M  the  Avaba  call 
iibn  to  this  day.  In  Dan.  ii,  35,  fhe  tem  Is the  Cfaal- 
dee       (ur).    See  Tubushino. 

Ckajf  in  the  fcriptarea  ia  a  ftequent  embleoi  af 
abortive  wickedness  (I'sa.  i,  4 ;  Matt,  iil,  12,  etc.). 
False  doctrines  are  called  chaff;  they  arc  unproduc- 
tive, and  cannot  uhidc  the  trial  of  the  Wi'ril  iind  Spirit 
of  God  (Jer.  xxiii,  28).  See  IJaitism  oi'  Fire.  The 
carry  ing  away  of  chaff  by  the  wind  is  an  ordinaiy 
8cri|>tural  imace  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and 
of  their  powerleamess  to  reaiat  God'a  Judgments  (Isa. 
xvii,  13;  lies,  xiii,  3;  Zeph.  ii,  i>. 

Chagab.    See  I.oci  st. 

Chagigah.    See  Talmud. 

dwin  (repreMated  by  Mmd  Heb.  and  Or.  tmna). 

rhains  of  different  metals  appear  to  have  Vio<  n  tifcd 
by  the  anciciit.s  for  various  purposes,  similar  lo  those 
of  modern  times. 

1.  A$  a  Badtje  of  Office.— Dm:  Rold  chain  ("i"-^. 
txAid')  placed  about  Joseph's  neck  (Cen.  xli,  42),  and 
that  promised  to  Daniel  (Dan.  v,  7,  named  "^^S^Oi 
hamnik'\  are  instances  of  tbe  first  use  (comp.  1  Esdr. 
iii,  6).  In  Efjy  pt  it  was  one  of  the  nuiyida  of  a  judtie, 
who  WIT.  a  j,  -iM  li  d  iii:;if,'c  <.f  Thniei  or  Tmtb  attacln>d 
to  it  (\S  illiinson  's  A  uc.  y.ffy}>t.  ii,  26) ;  it  waa  also  worn 
by  tbe  prime  minister.  In  PerBia  it  waa  considered 
not  only  a  mark  of  royal  favor  (Xenophon,  Anah.  i, 
2,  §  27),  but  a  token  of  investiture  (Dan.  1.  c. ;  Mo- 
rier's  Sicfind  .lourney,  p.  93).  In  F./rk.  xvi.  11,  the 
chain  is  nienti(>n<'d  jus  the  symbol  uf  sovereignty.  The 
breastpl.itc  of  the  hinh-prie.st  wa.s  in  like  manner  fast- 
ened to  tbe  epbod  with  g&Uea  chaina  (Esiod.  xzxtx, 
16,  21).   8m  Armta. 

'J,  Ch  iins  for  "mam'tUiiI  purpofe*  (comp.  Judith  x, 
•I)  were  worn  liy  men  as  well  as  women  in  many  coun- 
tries both  of  Europe  (.Smith's  I>id.  rfCkm.  AM.  a.  t. 
TeiqUM)  and  Asia  (WUkinson,  iii,  875),  and  probably 
tUi  wu  the  ease  among  tbe  Hebrews  (Prov.  i,  9). 
Tbe  necklace  (p:3,  cauik')  consisted  of  peula,  oonla, 
etc.,  threaded  on  a  string  ;  the  beads  were  called 
^"?"'^'?t  cht»ruzim\  tbat  ia,  perfvra'ed  (Cant,  i,  10, 
"efgoU*'i»iBteipelated).  ~ 


Tiartoas  Foism  of  ancient  F^ptian  Poodanu. 
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the  necklace,  other  chains  were  worn  (Jadith  z,  4)  literal  and  even  monolitoral  stems.  lie,  too,  was  the 
iiawg^ng  down  w  far  aa  the  waiat,  or  even  lower. '  first  who  discovered  the  true  relation  of  the  qule$eent 

SoiM  were  adoiaed  with  pleeet  of  netal,  shaped  in  tetUn,  forming  the  mnemonic  "'ins*,  and  their  changes, 

th*  ttma  of  the  moon,  named  CS^nb  {sakarvnim',  it  was  he,  too,  who  arranjted  the  Heb.  verbs  according 

•SiifiLidi¥tmMiyvlg.bmmktf  A.y.niatitirei  Ukttke  to  their  coi^agationi,  di*trilmtiii|C  them  nnder  two 

hmm;  Imu  81, 18);  ft  rfnilar  ccnameat,  the  iUdI,  stfll  heade;  1.  Kai.,        not  bordened  with  any  fhrm^ 

I'xlati  in  F,-'>i>t  (I-anc's  Modern  Effyptiatu,  App.  A.),  tive  additions;  and,  2.  CAnKP,  hrnvy,  being  burdened 

'i  he  Miili.inites  adoriiud  the  nrclm  of  thi-ir  canu  ls  with  formative  additions ;  and  tixcd  six  conjugations, 

wHh  such  (Judg.  viii,  21,  20):  the  Arabs  still  us«>  a  viz.  1.  K<tl ;  2.  Mph  il :  3.  Hipfiil ;  A.  Hithjxu-l ;  6.  Pual 

simiUr  onuuneDt  (WeUstod,  901).    To  other  chains  and  Htfhat ;  and,  6.  PkL   This  arrangement  has  been 

were  lospeoded  Tarlooi  tilnketi,  as  wwntlwttlea,  ■'na  ff^^Jll^y  I^'^^Hl^Z 

CBSn  (btMrtf'  Aan-ne'                               '  ' 
laa.  iii,  20),  and  mirrors, 
23).  «>7><Aa»iM,  nin; 

were  att  .died  to  the  ankje-riiH^  which  shm^^^  called  ^crm  n:n  rn»niK  -ito,  and  tnato  cUei: 

•tepai)dprodiioedamiaclDgg^(Iaa.iii,16,18>.  See         .i.  1  Vi/.i.  V.;.       .v  _  rr.  


Amctn;  Nbcklaob.  The  partieQisr  female  om*-,  -         -  ,  . 

_  »  .u. .  J  .  t  :  T  "t  in  /•-ii.-.^  J  1  /I'  Ottd  book  is  called  sBSn  ''570  ^CD,  and  treats  of 
ments  thus  rendered  in  Isa.  iii,  19  (r*Ew3,  nrl'Mo/A  ,        .      .  .    "  -  r. 


ly  of  the  quUicent  Uitert,  in  three  sections.    The  sec- 


danti  to  eaningi  or  edwr  aitkka  of  jewelry. 


;  igMed.    The  third  booli  is  called  'V\'^in  "CO,  and 
'  treats  of  the  vowel  pointa  and  accenta.  OriginaUly  wiitr 
8.  The  means  adopted  for  (\mfining  pritonerM  among  t«o  to  AiaWe, ttwee  marvellons  grammatieal  dleeoTt^ 
the  Jews  were  either  manacles 'or  fetters  of  coj>j«rr  or  <i'">t  inarcrs.Ml.lc  and  unknown  to  tlie  Oer- 

iron,  similar  to  our  handcuffs,  C^n'rn:  (neckuskia  wim,  mano-Frcnch  interpreters ;  but  they  exercised  so  ex. 
li».  tu-o  hra»rs,  as  though  made'l^  Glaives),  fastened  traordinary  ^^"A^^^L".  IIT^T-I.' 
on  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  attachi-d  to  rurh  other 
by  a  chain  (Judg.  xvi,  21 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  34 ;  2  Kingn 


ZXT, 7;  Jer.  xxxix,  7).  It  was  a  custom  among  the 
Romans  likewise  to  fasten  a  prisoner  with  a  light 
chain  to  the  soldier  who  was  appointed  to  guard  him. 
One  end  of  it  was  attac  lied  to  the  riglit  hand  of  the 
prisoner,  and  the  other  to  the  left  hand  of  the  soldier. 
This  is  the  chain  by  wldch  Paul  was  so  often  liound, 
and  to  which  he  repeitcdly  allades  (Acta  uviii,  SO ; 
Eph .  ri,  20 :  J  Thn.  f,  W).  When  the  vtmoet  aecQrlty 

w.is  <ti<ir"l.  tti''  ]iri-i  IKT  w;is  attai'lied  by  t>vo  rli.-tin-- 
to  two  »oMi«-rs,  aa  was  the  ca>e  with  Peter  (Acts  xii, 
$;  VitXch.Df  vinadU  Petri,  Jen.  r,b»).  (SeeSmRh'ai 
Lid.  i^CXam.  AtMq.  §.  t.  Catena.)  See  Fbttbb.  ' 
Idou,  It  appears,  were  Used  In  thefr  shrines  with 

e  hain«  xl,  IJ'  ).     Prldi^  i-i  < mlili  '/latiritlh/  termed  a 

rhiin  which  kee{>9  men  under  it.-*  ))ower  (I'sa.  Ixxiii, 
G;  roiiii..  1  l>dr.  i,  40;  \Vi*d.  xvii.  87;  Bodoa.  Tl, 
24,  20).    See  Wemyss,  Symbol.  Di<^.  s.  t.  j 

Chair.    See  Cathedra ;  Seat;  Throw.  ' 

Chais,  CHAKi.r.H.l'ir.iiru:,  a  Swiss  divine  of  the 


interpreters,  that  in  order  to  roalte  then  move  generah 
Ir  nseftal  they  ware  translated  Into  Rehraw  by  A  ben- 
Ezra.  They  have  l)een  puMishod  by  I^p.  l)ukes 
(Frankft.  a.  M.  IMi,  Wvo),  who  has  also  given  a  sketch 
of  the  life  and  linguistic  discoveries  of  Chujug  in  his 
Literaturkutomeh»  MHAuimum,  etc  (Stiittg.  IMA). 
— Kitto,  8.  ▼. ;  Pttrat,  JKft.  JwL  \  m 

Chalamish  (^•'^Vn),  a  place  in  Palestine  men- 
tioned by  the  Talmudists  (£dki  fl,Mati,  i,  17)  as  !>«- 
ing  near  Nareh  (Reknd,  Allm<.  p.  702);  thought  by 
s  Inv:;r4  (j\,!r  ,t.  p.  288)  to  be  tiM  Hune  with  the  nod- 
em  HuHuimtn.  See  JBu. 
Clialo«doin,  a  cHy  of  ffitfirnia.   Tt  wai  the  aea* 

of  one  of  the  sn-rallod  (Jeneral  '  ■nuiiciU  of  the  Church, 
held  A.  I).  l-Ol  (the  fourth  ocunu  nii  ul  eouncil),  which 
was  called  by  the  emperor  Marcianus,  at  the  request 
of  the  bishops  (especially  of  Loo  !)«  to  put  down  the 
Eutychfam  and  Nestorian  herssiei.  The  emperor  had 
first  summoned  the  bi«ln'p8  to  meet  at  Xicasa,  but  when 
the  time  approaehed  he  was  prevented  by  |)olitical 
trouldcH  from  '•o  f-'*'"  from  the  imperial  city,  and 


Iteformed  Church,  was  Iwro  at  Genera  in  Jaauaiy,  therefore  changed  the  place  of  meeting  to  Cbakedon, 

1701.   Inl7S8  be  heeame  pastor  of  the  French  eon-  In  Bithynia,  on  the  BoqilMras,  opposite  CMMtanUn^ 

f^ngKliim  at  the  Hague  ;  and  he  remained  in  that  pie.    The  Council  was  attended  by  G90  bishops  and 

charge  nntil  his  death,  ()i  tol>er,  17><o.    He  traii.>ila-  deputies,  uU  Eastern  except  four  legates  sent  by  Leo  I 

t'Hl,  i"r  rn  (tie  Knc;lish  of  .Stackhouse,  /y*          litttnil  from  Rome.    The  sessions  iK'gnii  Oct.  8,  451,  and  end- 

Hf  C Lrriture-  Salnte  Qji  Haye,  1788,  3  vols.  «vo);  ^  ed  Oct.  81.    As  the  two  parties  in  the  Council  were 

and  also  publislied  a  commentary  on  the  Bible  (£a  ronsed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  passion,  the  pweeed 

SainU  Bible  arte  un  Comment,  lUUrat,  tt  dm  A'aUt  rhni-  ings,  especially  during  the  early  sessions,  were  vciy 

net  et  tiriet  de  divert  auUurs  Atufait.  6  vols.  8vn;  La  tumultuous,  tmtil  the  lay  commissioners  and  senators 


Ilayc,  1742-77;  a  seventh  volume  n.i-  isMied  after  his 
death  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  with  preliminary  dissertations, 
17V0);  a  work  on  Biblical  Theology  (fheol.  de  F  Eeri- 
tmn  Samtt,  an  Ja  Seuitet  du  Saba,  2  vols.  8vo,  17.^2) ; 
tSaUdtUm  ibItHqm  H  do^matique  (La  Have,  1755, 
X»o);  and  numerous  luinfir  work*. — Senebier,  Huttoire 
LM.  d»  Gemieti  Uoefer,  iVoiir.  Biog.  Geiurak,  ix,  666. 
Cbaln*.  See  La  ORAom. 

Chajug,  JrncnA  bhn- David,  commonlv  called 
f'ini«;,  iind  in  .^raljia  Ahtkaria,  Jnchji  li.  1)  lud  d- 
fati  r'-K(irlubi,  and  JeuAja,  a  Jewi'^h  writer  who  is 


had  to  ur^e  the  bisho|XH  to  keep  order,  saying  that  such 
»ii.vjo;/rT(iv  ctifwrtKol  (vulgar  outcries)  were  disgraceful. 
(See  the  account  from  )Iand,  dtad  1^  Stanlqr,  Uutoni 
VkMrck,  lect.ii,pbl66.) 

At  the/r«t  session  (October  8, 451)  the  Conncfl  as- 
sembled in  the  C  liun  li  <jf  St.Kupbcmia;  in  the  cen- 
tre sat  the  oflii  crs  of  the  emperor ;  at  their  left,  or  on 
the  epi.«tle  side,  sat  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  An* 
tiocb,  CsBsarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  of  the  other  Eaatani 
dioceses,  and  F^Mtos,  Asia,  and  Thrace,  together  wUh 
the  four  K'gat<;s  ;  on  the  »>ther  side  were  I'inM  unis, 
ihivenul,  Thalasj>ius  of  Ccsarea,  and  the  other  l<ishops 


regarded  by  Jewish  critics  as  the  chief  of  Hebrew  .  „        ^  .    .         .....             .    .       .  . 

^^.....t....                              _  .  K-...^  I    r  of  Kgypt,  Paiestme,  and  Illyris,  most  of  whom  had 

K-rammarums  (C-?7;3Tan  t5xi),  was  horn  hi  Fes  beenp;2,p^  j„  ^  psendoionicU  of  Ephesos.  In 
about  A  D.  1020  1010,  and  hence  is  someUmes  th.  Jdst  wew  the  HcSy  Gospels,  phwed  npon  a  raised 
called  J'-Andd  Fin  CBKB  Pnin^),  He  was  the  first  jieat.  When  they  had  tak.  n  their  seats,  the  legates 
i»ho  r«  eo^»ni»ed  that  the  stem  words  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  popo  demanded  that  I  )iosciirus  should  withdraw 
riin  «i't  of  fhrrt  C'ttuonemtt,  as  up  to  bis  time  some  of  the  from  the  assembly,  accusing  him  of  his  scandalous  con- 
chief  eQrmologiats  and  ezpoeitors,  e.  g.  Suadia  Gaon,  duct  at  Epheaas,  and  dechiring  that  otherwise  they 
,  Ibtti^aml^  aaintaiBed  that  time  were  hi.  veaMdepett..  Then  the  impeifaloflieefa  ordered bfan 


biyiiizea  by  CjO 
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to  wHbdnw  flmo  th«  Conndl,  and  to  tok*  hb  SMtjU,  it  I^^be  and  Couut,  CtmaBa,  torn,  iv;  Maiui, 
among  the  aecntied.   The  aeto  of  the  ta-eMiA  **Itob>  |  CbiirjF!a,^f ,  690;  Landon,  Man.  o/OmncUt,  p.  1 13-127 ; 

ber  Council"  of  F.jjhesus  (<{.  v.)  were  disrussed  and  (Jie-rlcr.  f  7,,/^^^  //iV/.iry  (Cunningham'?),  i,  210 ;  Moe- 
condemned,  and  Dio«curu»  was  li  ft  with  onJy  twelve  heiw,  ChurcA  JlUtory,  bk.  U,  cent,  v,  pt.  ii.  ch.  v,  j  16, 

~    '  16;  Neandcr,  Church  History,  u,  518.  624;  IIcfek,CW* 


tiUatgetMelUe,  U,  892;  eapecially  Doraer,  Permm 

iff, 


bishops  to  i^taod  by  blm.  The  l  utvn  hian  heresy,  that 
in  our  Lord  wen  two  naftiUM  bafon  bis  incafnatUHif 

and  bat  one  afterwards,  waa  anathematind.    The  CRrutf  (Fdiabngh,  dir.  II,~ti6I.  i,'  p.  9a-10i6) ;  SchaS 

majority  of  tlu-  n-n ml  K  i!  Iii.^hops  then  i  r'K-i^.-dcd  to  Churrh  Hist,  ii,  §  56,  65 ;  ii,  §  141;  Shcdd, //i>/.'>-^  ij' 
anathematize  Diofciirus  liimi-elf,  and  demaiide<l  that  />oc^rinu,  i,  808  aq. ;  £Uiott|  i>e/M«a/K)<»  <if  ItotMUutm^ 
lM,tOfetber  with  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem,  ThaLi.-<sius  of  bit.  ill,  cb.  ^  8m  Gbbuiiomot;  OsmciUi; 
Qmamnm,  EaaeUiu  of  Aocyra,  Eostachiiu  oC  Berytus, '  EimrcnEs ;  Nestorianmm. 
wbA  Baafl  ef  Sdeoda,  wbo  had  praaldad  at  Om  Conn- 1  Chal'cedony  (xaXo/^iiv)  occurs  only  in  Rev. 
all, should  be  dopoNd  ftom  tho  •pbcofto>  See  Di-  xxi,  in.  b«in^'  the  prx  iuus  fitone  with  which  the  third 
O0CCKC3.  foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  gar* 

At  the  i«r»d  session  (Oct.  10),  the  following  expo-  nished.    According  to  Pliny  (ff.  N.  xxxvii,  8,  $  11^ 


aitioii  of  fiutb,  sabetantially  taken  from  a  letter  of  Leo 
to  Ila^nns,  was  approved,  and  ita  opponents  anathe- 

"The  diviiii-  luiturc  and  tlir  human  nature, 
lemoining  perlect,  luive  l»ecn  unitc<l  in  one  p<'r- 
■on,  to  the  intent  that  the  same  Mediator  mi;;ht  die, 
being  yet  immortol  and  inpaaaible.  .  .  .  Neither  na- 
tal* la  altered  by  tiia  other;  he  who  b  tnly  God  is 
truly  man.  .  .  .  The  Word  and  the  flesh  pre- 
loli  it.s  jjropcr  functions.  Holy  Scripture  j)roves 
•qnally  the  verity  «>f  the  two  natures.    He  is  God, 

rioee 


chalcedony  ia  a  gem  resembling  the  ("allais  or  tur- 
qoolse,  and  some  have  judi;ed  h  to  be  a  kind  of  car- 
l)unfle  or  ruliy.  Salniuftiiis  differs  from  iIk^c  wbo 
make  the  color  of  chalcedony  to  lie  like  that  of  the  cai^ 
buncle,  and  says  that  they  confound  rhv  Kapxulovtatf 
\Wtn\  which  is  a  species  of  carbuncle,  with  ry  xoXn;- 
^nyiifi ;  i)ut  be  confesses  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
w  h:it  stdiio  tlif  ancient!*  cjllcd  rhtiSmiimiu*.  I'iirneliu.s 
on  Kev.  (xxi,  19)  sayit  tliat  tiiis  atone  has  the  color  of 
a  patKdkunp,  shines  in  the  open  idr,bat  is  dark  in  a 


lee  it  is  written, '  In  the  beginning  waa  the  Word,  •  Jmnm,  cannot  to  oat,  and  baa  powen  of  attraction. 
A  the  Word  wot  G»d.*   Be  ii  alM  •MM.'ahiee  It  la  The  etymology  of  the  woid  Is  not  l««a  donUftil  than  Ha 

written,  'The  Word  waa  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amonn  meiining.  .H..nie  derive  it  from  :toXif(;f,  from  a  Iwlief 
us."  As  man,  he  was  tempttKl  by  the  devil ;  a.-^  GckI,  ^\^^^t  ^  rings  like  brasf  when  (.trurk.  Others  have 
bo  is  ministered  unto  by  nnpels.         inm,  he  wept   derived  it  fr..m  Xa.Xcjj<-<.a'.  a.*  though  from  a  locality 


over  the  tomb  of  i^aama;  as  Uod,  be  raised  him  from  i  where  it  ia  found,  and  others  from  Kaovaimv,  (Sea 
thodead.   Aa  nuoh  ha  la  nailed  to  the  croaa ;  aa  Ood,  |  Brana.  A  Fetf.  JM.  H,  c.  U,  p.  525  )  TheCtoMawt 
ha  aiakM  all  nature  tremble  at  his  death.    It  is  by 
reason  of  the  unity  of  peri«on  that  we  say  that  the  Son  | 

of  Man  fame  di'Wii  frnni  heaven,  and  that  the  Smi  of 
God  wan  crueified  and  Imricd,  although  he  was  80  only 
as  to  hin  human  nature." 
At  the  Mtrd  aeaaion  Uie  depositioa  of  Diooavu  was 


pronounced  imvoeable,  and  soon  after  he  waa  banish 
ed  to  G  iii^'ra,in  Paiililagoala,wlw«,inttMooam  of 

three  years,  he  died. 

In  the  /Jih  session  tiia  Mlowing  formula  of  faith 
OB  the  qnotiaa  at  tena  waa  adopted:  ^  Wo  confess 
and  wKh  one  accord  teach  one  and  the  same  Son,  our 

I.ord  Jes^u."<  Chri>f.  jirrf<  t  \n  ihc  divinity,  perfect  in 
tlie  humanity,  truly  (iod  and  trnly  man,  consisting  of 
a  reaMinahle  soul  and  body;  con  substantial  with  the 
Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  and  oonanbstantial 
with  tts  according  to  tto  manhood ;  In  all  things  like 

nnto  n=,  sin  only  excepted;  who  ■wa'f  begotten  of  the 
Katlior  before  all  ajjesi,  according  to  the  Godhead  ;  and 
in  the  laot  d  iy<i,  tlic  same  was  born  according  to  the 
manhood,  of  Mary  the  VligiD,  mother  of  God,  for  us 
aad  for  onr  aalvathm ;  who  is  to  to  acknowledged  one 

and  the  same  Christ,  the  Son,  the  l.fird.  tlie  only  Ik?- 
gotten  in  two  nature.--,  wiiiiout  mixture,  ciianp',  divi- 
sion, or  separation  ;  the  diflcrence  of  natures  not  being 
lenoved  by  ttoir  union,  bat  rattier  tto  proprie^  ot 
each  natoin  toing  piasemd  and  eoneanrlng  in  one 
person  and  in  one  rrofrraoic,  to  that  he  i«  not  divideil 
or  separated  into  tiro  periotu^  but  the  only  Son.  (hkI, 
the  AVord,  our  Lord  .'esus  Christ,  and  one  and  the 
same  |>er»on."  At  the  later  sessions  (is-xv)  a  num- 
ber of  qucetloni  of  order,  rapvenaey,  diadpllne,  etc. 
were  settled.  But  by  far  the  mo<it  important  was  tto 
28th  canon,  ses*.  xv,  by  which  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople was  placed  on  eijuality  of  authority  with 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  saving  only  to  the  latter  priority 
of  honor.  The  Roman  delegatea  proteatad  agalnatthis, 
and,  after  its  adoption,  constantly  opposed  it,  npon 
the  plea  that  it  contradicted  tto  sixth  of  Nirant,  which 
n*<*!|^iied  tlie  second  jdaee  in  di^'iiity  to  .-Mexandria ; 
however,  in  spite  of  his  opposition  and  that  of  his  suc- 
BetoBHi  tha  canon  reniafaed  and  waa  asacatad.  Bee 
SnrwocACT  or  tbe  Fora. 

Tha  acta  oTtMi Conndllii (Srcek, irith Ha anception 
of  ttoaaathenua,  areloet  See  Evagrlna,  Hut,  SeeL 


was  so  called  from  Chalcedon.  and  was  obtained  from 
the  copper  mines  then- ;  it  w  u.m  a  small  stone,  and  of  no 
great  value.  It  ia  described  by  Plbqr  aa  teeembling 
the  gioen  and  Una  tinta  which  are  acen  on  a  peacock'a 
tail  or  en  a  pigeon's  neck.  Mr.  King  {A  ntique  Genu,  p. 
8)  says  it  was  a  kind  of  inferior  emerald,  as  Pliny  un- 
derstood it.  'I  hia  mineral  i^  mi  j<poi*ed  by  some  to  itv  tlie 
same  that  occurs  in  the  Heb.  Scripturc.o  (Fxod.  xxviH, 
18)  under  the  name  of  ~E5.  fu)'jifi<k  (tran.-l.ited  "em- 
eralil"),  but  this  is  doubtful.  See  KMKnAi.t>.  dial- 
cedony  of  modern  la|>iilaries  is  a  variety  of  amorphous 
quarta,  and  the  distinction  between  it  and  agate  is  not 
veryaatidhctarllyaatabllahed.  It  la  harder  than  dint 
(spec.  grav.  S.04),  commonly  semi-transparent,  and  is 
generally  of  one  uniform  color  throughout,  usually  a 
li^lit  I  lowii,  and  often  nearly  wl;ile  (;md  tin  n  term- 
ed "  white  cornelian");  but  other  stuides  of  color  are 
not  inflfeqnent,  such  as  gray,  yellow,  green,  and  IdttBi 
Chalcedony  occurs  in  irregular  masses,  commonly  ftmK' 
ing  grotesque  cavities,  in  tnip  rocks  and  even  granite. 
It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world;  and  in  the  East 
it  is  employe<l  in  the  fabrication  of  cups  and  platen,  and 
articles  of  taste,  which  are  Wton^t  with  great  skill 
and  kbor,  and  tiaawted  among  preciona  things.  In 
Europe  It  Is  made  Into  snnflT-toxee,  buttons,  knife-han- 
dles, and  ollii  r  miii'  T  articles.  (.See  Penny  (^;tclof>(r<lia, 
8.  V.  Quartz.) — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  bee  Gem. 
CShalddins.  accerdfaig  to  Flsbridna  (JSOU  Lei.  Ubw 

iii.  c.  7).  a  ( "hri  tiaii  Platoni*t  of  tlic  4lh  centurj'.  Oth- 
ers place  liim  in  the  Gth  century.  He  trani^lated  the 
THmttut  of  Plato,  and  added  a  commentary.  Cave  (Abl. 
LU,  Sac  iv,  on.  880)  doubts  whether  to  was  pagan  or 
Christian.  Lardner  aays,"Idarenottopodtive;  bnt 

to  me  it  "eems  th:it  he  wa-*  a  polite  IMntonic  philfl 


pher,  who  was  v\  illin^  to  Ih'  on  ^ood  term";  with  Chris- 
tians, and  I  place  him.  with  Cave,  abotit  .\.1V  .".."lO."  In 
bis  Commentary  on  Timcus  he  refers  to  tto  O.  and  N. 
T.  TCpealedly,  aad  mentionB  the  '*elar  In  die  Eaat**'— 

Lnnlner.  H'f»rl#,  vil,  570;  Brurker.  Ififi.  Crif  Thil.  iil, 
472;  Murd(M  h's  Moshcim,  Church  J/istory,  bk.  ii,  cent, 
iv.  pt.  i,  if  IH,  note;  Cudworth,  ItUdL  i^0m  QmA. 
lM5),ii,4G3sq. 

Chaloia  (Xi^'c),  a  ci^  oTKlMliBe  mentioned  by 
J«aaphna(J«l.xhr,a,  S;  7,4;  adz, {^1 }  8^  1;  sz,  1,8; 
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7,1;  irar,I,9,S;iM2,l)aLii<lStr»bo(zTi,2,16,p.753, 
755)  u  lying  under  Mount  Lebwaon,  near  Ueliopoli* ; 
bat  th<>ut;ht  liy  ReUnd  (PalcBit.  p.  815)  to  be  different 

finiii  til  ■  ("li  ilcis  ia  Syria,  placed  by  the  AtUonine  Ifin- 
erarjf  between  l}eroa(Ben£a  or  Bcrea)  and  Androna. 
Modani  travellera  (TbomBon,  in  the  liihliiHheca  Sacra, 
1848»  p.  761 ;  Seetsen,  Rnsr,  i,  262 ;  Porter,  I.  H  16 ; 
RobioMn,  Lai.  Bihl.  Rfs.  p.  497,  498)  have  sought  ita 
eite  in  the  consich-ralilc  ruins  near  Medjel  Anjar,  3 
hours  S.  of  Zahleh  (^Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p,  303). 

Chal'col  (Heb.  Kalcol',  bs>r,  perhaps  tuite- 
nmee;  Sept.  Xa.X\aX  v.  r.  XaXjcwi',  Joscphus  XaA«oc, 
Amt.  Tiii,  2, 5),  one  of  the  five  eona  of  Maiiol,  who  were 
duMNU  tor  their  wMon  befbre  fbe  time  of  Sokwnon 
(1  Kings  iv,  31).  B.C.  ante  1010.  In  1  Chron.  ii,  6 
(■whore  the  name  is  .\n>;lii  izcd  "Calcol")  ho  and  his 
bnUhtTS  ;ire  enunieratoil  as  the  non^  of  Zt-rah,  the  .*on 
of  Jiuiah,  pertupa  by  an  error  for  tiie  name  Uamul  pre- 
eadiag,  whi^  naj  ba  t  tnoaiMMMoB  tut  VaiioL  See 
Darpa. 

Chaldas'a  (Jer.  1,  10;  U,  24,  85;  Ezelc.  xvi,  29; 
nlH,  1«;  Or.  1^  XtAMa,  tor  the  Hel».  fi^nto,  ebe- 


ronninicataaaTeMgodlataMflNimllMEaplinftM  of 
about  80  miles. 

2.  Oeneral  Ch'iracter  of  the  Country. — The  penor.il  as- 
pect of  the  country  i*  tliu.i  <li-Lril>'il  Iv  u  uhmIi  rii  trav- 
eller, who  well  contru.tus  it.s  condition  now  with  the 
appearance  wliich  it  must  have  presented  in  ancient 
times.  "  In  former  daya,"  be  aays,  **tbe  rast  plains 
of  Babylon  were  nourished  by  a  complicated  system 
of  canals  ami  watfr-coiirsi",  h  i^pread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  like  a  net- work.  The  want-H  of  a 
teeming  population  were  supplied  by  a  rich  moil,  not 
iaas  boaiitifal  (ban  tbai  on  tba  banks  of  tba  Egyptian 
Nile.  IJka  Uandi  rttlnif  from  a  golden  sea  of  waving 


Com  ^ttxMl  frequent  ^t. 


if  iialiii-tn-i  ^  and  pleasant 


ere  rhal  t:r  HI ^")  is  properly  only  the  mo.-it  south- 
em  portiuii  of  Ionia.  It  is  used,  howovfr,  in  our 
version  for  tli>'  llc  lipfw  i-thnic  appellative  Kasdtm  (or 
**Cbableea"),  under  which  term  tbe  inliabitanta  of  tbe 
•ntire  eotmbry  is  designated,  and  it  will  tiicteibre  Ime 
l>c  taken  in  thi~  <'xtendcd  »ense.  Tbo  Offlgin  of  the  term 
is  verj-  doubtful.  Ktuditn  bas  been  darired  by  aumc 
ftoB  Keaed  C^S),  tba  sen  of  Nabor  (Gen.  zxll,  22); 
but  if  I'r  alr.':(ily  a  city  "of  the  Chaldces"  before 
Abraham  ijuittcil  it  ((i>-n.  xi.  '28),  the  name  Ka^dim 
cannot  po**ildy  liavr  licen  derived  from  bis  nephew. 
On  tbe  other  band,  tbe  term  ClialdiM  baa  been  con- 
aaelad  wkh  tho  eltj  KtimeMa  (Cbifanad  of  Bsekiel, 

XXTfi,23(y«  Ttsi-4  i-  pisnitily  corn-rt.  At  any  rat",  in 
aearcbing  fbr  an  <  t\  iiinlo;;y,  it  shmilil  Ik-  Ixirm-  in  mind 
tliat  Kiifll  or  Kriiiti.  not  Knudm,  !•<  thi-  native  furni 
(Bawliuson,  Uerod.  i,  533,  not«).  Tbe  Cbaldasans  are 
■MBtianad  fai  the  enneUmn  inseriptlooa  (q.  y.)«  In 
Persian  cuneiform  the  name  of  Ba^km  «r  Babgrlonia 
ia  written  very  diflferently : 

c:t  TT?    rr  -« <fr  ^ 

B      a       h    i      r      u  ak. 

The  Bibgrkmian  eoaaUbrm  writes  it  in  many  ways, 
bnfe  none  bftva  mgr  rcaemblaoce  to  Kaidm  or  Ktidi. 
8«a  Babtlow. 

1.  K  t'itl  nml  BnunSarift.  —  Tin-  tract  of  country 
riewtrd  in  Siripturc  the  land  of  the  ChaldieanH  is 
that  va.-«t  ulluviiil  plain  which  has  been  formed  by  the 
dei>oatta  of  tbe  Enpbratea  and  tlie  Tigria— at  least  so 
ftr  aa  ft  Hea  to  tbe  ««st  of  tbe  latter  stream.  The 
coantrj'  to  the  o.x^t  h  Klam  or  Sii'iana ;  Init  tho  entire 
tract  between  the  rivers.  a.s  well  ah  the  low  country  on 
the  AmbLan  side  of  the  Eiiphrates,  which  is  cultivable 
bj  irrigation  from  tliat  strsam,  must  be  considered  as 
eompiised  wlthfai  the  ChaldM  of  which  Kebndndnax- 
zar  wa!«  kin),'.  This  extraordin  iry  flat,  unbrokMI  ex- 
cept by  tlie  w  orks  of  man,  extends,  in  a  direction  near- 
ly N.E.  and  .S.W.,  a  distance  of  400  miles  alon^  tlii> 

eenne  of  tbe  Avers,  and  is  on  tbe  average  about  100 
nilas  In  wtdth.   A  Una  drawn  ftmn  tha  jnnedon  of 

tiie  river  K!i  iliiir  with  the  Euphrates  to  that  of  the 
Lesser  ZaI)  with  the  Ti^^ris  may  Iw  considered  to  mark 
its  northern  limits ;  the  cast'^rn  boundary  is  the  Ti>;ris 
ilMlf ;  tbe  soatbem  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  tbe  west  its 
heondary  Is  somewhat  ill  deflaed,  and  in  Ihel  wonM 
var>'  according  to  the  de^yree  of  skill  and  industry  da- 
voted  to  the  rcf^lation  of  the  waters  and  the  extension 
of  works  for  irrij^ation.  In  the  most  flourishin-;  times 
of  tile  Cbaldjeaa  empire  the  water  seems  to  tuive  Iteen 
hrooghtto  tha  astreme  limit  of  the  alluvium,  a  canai 
•an  ant  along  the  edge  of  tbe  tcrtUry  forma- 
«a  tha  AlsUan  aide  throughout  its  entire  extent, 


parden.s,  affording  to  the  iiih  r  or  traveller  their  grate- 
ful and  highly-valued  shade.  Crowds  of  passengers 
hunied  akmg'tbe  dns^  roads  to  and  fimn  tbe  busy  ci^. 
Tbe  land  was  rich  fai  com  and  wine.  How  changed 
is  the  aspect  I'f  that  n-j^ion  at  the  prevent  d.iy  I  Long 
lines  of  mounds,  it  \»  true,  niiirk  the  cuurties  of  those 
main  arteries  which  formerly  dilTuscd  life  aadvagsta* 
tkm  along  tbeir  banks,  but  tbeir  channels  are  new  bi^ 
reft  of  moisture  and  choked  with  drifted  aand ;  the 
smaller  offOiodts  are  wliolly  eflfaced.  'A  drought  is 
Ufwn  her  w.iter-,'  says  tlie  prophet,  'and  they  shall  l>e 
dried  u])|'  All  that  r< m  tins  of  that  an<  ient  civiliza- 
tion— that  'glory  of  kingdoms'  -  'tbe  praise  of  tite 
whole  earth —Is  recognls^ile  In  the  nnmerens  moold- 
eriiii;  he.njv!  of  brick  and  rnUdsh  which  overspread  th" 
Mirface  of  the  plain.  Instead  of  the  luxuriant  lields, 
the  groves,  and  gardens,  nothing  now  meets  tho  eye 
but  an  arid  waste—the  dense  population  of  former 
times  is  vanished,  and  no  man  dwMts  titers'*  (Loftns's 
Chaldaa,  p.  14,  Ifi).  The  cause  of  the  change  is  to  lie 
found  in  the  nejjlect  of  man.  "There  is  no  pln>ical 
reason,"  the  .same  writer  oltM-rves, ''why  liabylonia 
should  not  be  as  beautiful  and  as  thickly  inhabited  as 
in  daya  ef  yoce ;  a  little  core  and  labor  bestowed  on 
tlie  andent  canals  would  again  restore  tbe  fertility  and 
popolation  which  it  originally  |ios«essed."  The  pros- 
iwrity  and  fertility  of  the  c.iuntry  depend  entirely  on 
the  regulation  of  the  waters,  ('orefull^'  and  properly 
applied  and  husbanded,  they  are  sufScient  to  make  the 
entire  plaba  a  garden.  Left  to  themselves,  they  dsssrt 
tbe  river  eoorses  to  aecttmulate  In  lakes  aiid  marshes, 

leaviui;  larjre  distrii  ts  waterless,  aod  ethers  most 
scantily  supplieil.  u  liili-  they  overwhelm  tracts  former- 
ly under  cultivation,  which  l>ecome  covered  with  a  (or- 
est  of  neds,  and  during  Um  stunmer  beats  breed  a  pea- 
tllential  miasma.  Thb  b  the  present  condition  of  tbe 
greater  part  of  Babyhmia  nnder  Turkish  rule ;  the  evil 
is  said  to  Ihj  advancing,  and  the  whole  country  threat- 
ens to  become  within  a  short  time  either  marsh  or  desert. 

8.  J)M$iam, — ^In  a  country  so  nniform  and  so  devoid 
of  natnral  ftatnrss  as  thhi,  political  divirions  oonld  be 
only  accidental  or  iirliitrary.  Few  are  found  of  any 
importance.  Tbe  true  ChaMica.  as  ha,s  lieen  already 
noticed,  is  always  in  the  geo^rraphers  a  distinct  region, 
being  ttie  portion  most  soutberly  from  Babylon,  lying 
chiefly  (if  net  solely)  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Eaphra- 
tes  (Stralx),  xvi,  l.g  C;  I'toleniy,  v, '20).  Baliylonia 
aliove  thi.s  is  separated  into  two  districts,  called  re- 
.s]>ectivel_v  Amonl'icia  and  Auramtu.  The  furiner  is 
tlie  name  of  Um  central  territory  ronnd  Babylon  itself; 
tbe  latter  Is  appUsd  to  tiie  regions  toward  tbe  north, 
where  Babylonia  borders  on  Assyria  (Ptol.  v,  20). 

4.  r«7itii.— Babylonia  was  celelirated  at  all  times  for 
the  number  and  anti(piity  of  its  cities.  "  Bahel,  and 
£rech,  and  Accad,  and  (Jalneb  in  tbe  land  of  Shinar," 
are  the  first  towns  mentioned  In  Scripture  (Gen.  x, 
10).  The  "vast  number  of  great  cities"  which  the 
country  possessed  wos  noted  by  Herodotus  (i.  ITft), 
and  the  whole  region  is,  in  fact,  studded  with  liiii^e 
mounds,  each  mound  marking,  lieyond  a  (luul>t,  tlie 
site  of  a  considerable  town.  The  mo<t  inijortant  af 
tlHise  which  have  been  identified  are  Borsippa  (now 
Btn-Simnd^  Stppara  or  Sepbarvaim  {ilomub^  Cadm 
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{fhroAimX  Calnoh  (XiJTrr),  Erech  (^Warha),  llr  (Afu.  |  towns  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions.  Two  of  theiio 
ghrir),  ('hilinad  < KitliPti'lha),  I^irancha  (StnlrreA),  Is  |  pUcei* — Ur  and  Horsipp.i — are  of  pnrtioular  note.  Of 
(nit),  Durnba  {A  Idrrkuf) ;  hut  of  these  not  fully,  !  the  rest,  Erech,  I^ranchii,  and  Calneh  were  in  early 
and  of  many  others  not  at  all,  have  the  exact  sites  times  of  the  moot  consequence,  while  Cutha,  Sippara, 
been  determined,  as  the  Accad  of  Genesis  (x,  10) ;  the  i  and  Teredon  attained  their  celebrity  nt  a  coniitaratirfr- 
Tcredon  of  Ahydcnus  (/Vuym,  8);  Aild,  liubtti,  etc.,  I  ly  recent  period.    (See  each  name  in  its  {jLicc.) 
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5.  Cmalt. — These  constituted  one  of  the  most  re- 
■larkable  features  of  ancient  Babylonia.  Three  prin- 
canals  carried  ofT  the  waton  of  tba  Eopbimtes  to- 
ward the  Tit^L",  o&rma  Babylon.  These  were,  1.  The 
original  *'  Royal  river"  or  A  r-MalchaofBerosm,  which 
left  the  Euphratea  at  I'>'ri-;i1»  >r  <t  Animr,  and  folluwed 
the  line  of  the  modern  Sidliuryh  Ciinal,  |>asDin^  \>y 
Akkerkuf,  and  entorin^  the  Ti^ri*  a  little  ludow  IJag- 
dad ;  2.  the  A'akr  Mdcha  of  the  Arabe,  which  branch- 
ad  alT  at  Ridhivaniyeli,  and  ran  across  to  the  alto  of 
Selcucia;  and,  3.  the  Xdhr  K'llhi.  «hi  h.  litarting 
from  the  Euphrates  alK>ut  tw»lve  miles  alH>ve  Mo8ail>, 
passed  through  Cutiia,  and  fell  into  the  Ti^Tis  twenty 
milea  below  the  site  of  Scleucia.  On  tba  other  aide  of 
the  ■trmm,  a  lar^^  canal,  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  leaving  the  Eujihritcs  at  Hit,  whoro  th«i  alliivi.il 
plain  commcncpf,  i-iiirted  the  defxisit  on  the  west 
alon^  its  entire  extt<nt,  and  fell  into  the  Persian  (Julf 
at  tbia  head  of  the  BoMaii  creek,  aboat  twenty  aiUes 
weak  of  tiie  Sbat  el-Aiab;  while  a  eeoond  main  artery 
(the  Pallacof  a<  of  Arrian)  branched  fmrn  the  Euphra- 
tes nearly  ut  .Mosaib,  and  ran  into  a  ^reat  lake  in  the 
neigh  lx>rhood  of  Roniippa,  whence  the  lands  to  the 
aonkb-west  of  Babyloa  waia  irrigaUKL  Fran  these 
aad  efher  similar  diaaiiela  nameNnia  branehet  were 
csarried  out,  fpfni  whirh  further  rrnss  cuts  were  made, 
until  at  h-nnth  every  liulil  was  duly  supplied  with  tlic 
preciou!<  ilui  I. 

C  Sta  ofiicd^tfy  CkaldiKKn  UarAu^  etc.— Cbaldsa 
eemtidtn  ooo  nrtvral  ftatora  deierrfns  ofapeebl  de- 

•eriprion — the  "  irreat  itdund  fresh-water  sea  of  Ned- 
jef"  (^I.oftu**.  p.  15).  Tliis  sheet  of  water,  which  doe« 
not  owe  it**  frijiin  to  the  inundations,  hut  is  a  [>erma- 
Bent  lake  of  considerable  depth,  surrounded  by  cliffs 
«f  •  nddlih  Modatoiie  In  plaeaa  foittf  UmI  Ugb,  ax- 
tenda  in  a  aovtb-eaatarly  difeetian  a  distance  of  fortv 
1Bllea,fh)m  abont  lat.  5S',  lon^;.  44'^,  to  lat.  31 '° 
M'',  long.  44°  35'.  Its  (greatest  width  i-<  thirty-tive 
mflw  It  lies  thus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphra- 
tes fkOB  wbidi  it  ia  diataat  (at  the  neareat  point) 
abaot  twenty  miles,  and  receives  from  it  a  certain 
qoantlty  of  water  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  which 
flow'^  tliri.iii^li  it,  anil  <  irri  'd  1  ;n  k  ti>  llu-  Euphrates 
at  Samava  ly  a  natunil  ri\er  ouirse  known  as  the 
8hat  el-Atchan.    Alwve  and  l>eluw  tli^M'a  f)f  Ne(ye(| 

fim  tlie  Birs-Nimrud  to  &a&,  and  Am  tba  aeo^ 
aailern  extremity  of  ttie  aea  to  Samara,  extend  the 

ftnous  ("halda'an  marshes  (Strali.  xvi.l,  ^  1'2:  Arrian, 
Exp.  Al.  vii,  22),  where  Alcxantler  wa.>(  nearly  lost;  but 
these  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  »ca  itself,  depend- 
ing on  the  state  of  tba  Uindiyeb  canal,  and  diaaifpear* 
ing  altogether  wlian  that  is  eflhetoally  doeed. 

7.  PrfMiiictioM, — The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
Chalda-an  soil  has  been  noticed  by  various  writers. 
It  b  said  to  be  the  oidy  conntry  in  the  world  where 
vbaat  grows  wild.  Beraeoa  BOtioed  thia  prodoction 
(Fragm.  1,  f  SX  and  also  the  spontaneoae  growth  of 
barley,  sesame,  ochrys,  palms,  applet,  and  m  my  Ij^ds 
of  shelled  fruit.  Herodotus  declare<l  (i,  19.$)  that  j;Tain 
commonly  returned  200-fold  to  the  sower,  and  occa- 
abnally  300-fold.  Strabo  made  nearly  the  aame  aa- 
aaitioii (xvi,  1, S 14);  and PUny  said (mtt.iraLxvm, 
17)  th.tt  the  wheat  was  cut  twice,  and  afterwards  was 
good  keep  for  beasts.  The  fKilm  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation.  Accortlin^  to 
Strabo  it  famished  the  natlTea  with  broad,  wine,  rio- 
agar,  booay,  porridga,  and  ropea;  witb  •  fbel  eqnal  to 
cliarooal,  and  with  a  means  of  fattening  cattle  and 
sheep.  A  Persian  poem  celebrated  its  .360  uses  (.Strab. 
xrl,  1.  1 1 ).  Hero'lotus  says  (i,  l'.<3)  that  the  wliolc  of 
the  fiat  country'  was  planted  with  palms,  and  Ammia- 
■ua  Marcellinns  (xxIt,  8)  obeerree  tbafc  fhom  the  pojnt 
Wathed  by  Julian's  army  to  the  sborea  of  the  Persian 
Oolf  was  one  continnotu  forest  of  Terdnre.  At  pres- 
ent [.alrii'*  are  almost  cunllned  to  tlie  vicinity  of  the 
rirers,  and  even  there  they  do  not  ^itovt  thickir  except 
tba  viUaaM  M  thair  bMka.  Hw  aaUi*  rieh. 


but  there  i!<  little  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  Rubebifr' 
ing  chiefly  upon  dates.  More  than  half  the  country 
is  left  dry  and  waste  from  the  want  of  a  proper  qrateoi 
of  irrigation,  while  Uie  remainint;  italf  is  to  a  great 
extent  eorered  with  marshes,  owing  to  the  same  neg- 
lect. Thus  it  is  at  once  true  that  '"the  se.i  lui"  conio 
up  upon  Babylon,  and  she  is  covered  with  the  waves 
thereof"  (Jer.  U,  42) ;  that  she  is  made  "a  possession 
for  yiabtttani,and  pools  of  water"  (Iaa.ziV|  28);  and 
alao  tbat  **  a  drought  is  open  ber  waten,  and  they  are 

dried  up"  (.ler.  1,  3"<),  that  she  is  "wholly  desolate" — 
"the  hindermuKt  of  the  nations,  a  wildeme,>.s,  a  dry 
land,  anda desert"  {Ut.  12.  (See  Lofius's  ChaUaa 
and  Sumamai  Layard'a  Nin.  and  Bab.  ch.  xxi-xxiv^ 
Rawlinaon'e  JSferalgtas,  vol.  i.  Essay  ix ;  and  Ifr.l^ 
%t\  I'lipir  in  th'  Journal  «f  ih-  Asiatic  Boeillff  VoL 
XV.) — Smith,  ».  v.    Sec  IJAiiVLosi.i, 

8.  Jn/uMUmU.—Tha,  monuments  of  Babylonia  fbl^ 
nish  abundant  avidenoe  of  the  £wt  tbat  a  Uamitic  laea 
hold  possesion  of  tbat  eounlry  in  tlie  eariieet  ttmce, 
iinii  i  cintinued  to  be  a  powerful  element  in  the  popula- 
tion down  to  a  iH.'riod  verj-  little  preceding;  the  ac<x's- 
«ion  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  most  ancient  hi!>torieal 
records  found  in  the  oountiy,  and  many  of  the  relig* 
lone  and  edentlfic  doeunenta,  ate  written  tn  a  lan> 

pun.re  whi'  Vi  bi  lon^'-i  tn  the  Alldphvlli  in  f:i!nily,  pre- 
Sentilijj;  .illinitii  --  «  ilh  ihr  iluilcils  of  .\frica  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  tli  <-<'  >>r  lli^h  Asia  on  the  other.  The 
people  by  whom  this  language  was  spoken,  wbosa 
principal  tilba  traa  tin  Aklmd  (Aoead,  Gen.  x,  10), 
may  lie  repariled  as  reprcsente<l  by  the  Chalda-ans  of 
tlie  (ireeks,  the  Ka.sdim  of  tlie  Hebrew  writers.  This 
race  seems  to  have  trrailiially  developed  the  type  of 
language  known  as  Sheniitism,  which  becaine  In  course 
of  time  the  ganerai  language  of  tba  eottotry;  ettH, 
however,  as  a  priest-caste,  a  portion  of  the  Akkad  pro- 
served  their  ancient  tongue,  and  fomied  the  learned 
an<l  st  ientific  Chalda-ans  of  later  times  (  Kawlinson, 
Herodotus,  i,  633).  Their  Luigua^  was  the  language 
of  science  in  thoee  ooontriea;  and  the  ChaUsHUia  da> 
voted  themselves  to  the  stady  of  the  sdencea,  and  es- 
pecially astronomy.  See  Chai.d«am  PitiLosoPHT. 
The  scientific  tablets  discovered  at  Nineveli  are  all  in 
this  dialect.  These  facts  throw  new  and  clear  lijjht 
on  the  many  allusions  to  the  Chaldican  wise  men  in 
tba  Bible  (.Dan.  i,  4;  ii,  2;  iv,  7;  Baek.  xxiii,  14> 
The  Infloenoe  and  power  of  tiie  Cbaldmna  rapidly  in* 
creased,  po  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century 
D.C.  tliey  kiccame  the  dominant  race  in  Babylonia, 
and  j;ave  that  kin^om  their  name  (2  t  hnm.  xxxvi, 
17;  Dan.  Ix,l).  Daring  the  eighth  century  ft.r.  a 
nonber  of  tbem  emigrated  tnm  llidr  nalSve  plains, 

and  Fettled  in  the  mountains  of  .Armenia.  Thi"  is  pos- 
sibly tho  true  expliuiati<»n  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Chaldeans  in  tliat  region,  as  noted  by  many  ancient 
writeta  (Xeaooh.  Anah.  iv,  8,  4;  Strabo,  xii;  Stepb. 
Bys.  a.T.  XaMnia):  and  this,  too,  shows  why  GtmBim 
and  other  recent  imtluiri  wi  re  led  to  lK>lievo  that  tta 
Chaldteans  of  IJaliyloui.i  were  a  c  cilony  from  the  norti^ 
em  mountains,  settlcfl  in  that  country  by  one  of  the 
latar  AasyriannuMiarcba.  (Se«BawUnson,/Vw(rrsiif 
JfeMrvUH.  Lend.  1864  sq. ;  Dltnur,  FoMrtohf  <f.  Oat 
d-ifr,  Berlin,  ITS ;  Paltnblad,  Df  rehua  Babyloniris, 
UpMil.  1820;  Bocbart,  G'mjrrc^.)— Kitto,  s.  v.  See 
Cl 


Chaldli^aiL   See  Cdaldbaxs  ;  CHALnioca. 

Chaldaean  Philosophy.  Ritter  {Hittert  ^ 
PhU<>$»phy.  bk.  ii,  ch.  i)  remarks  that  he  posse*  ow 
the  [.hilosophy  of  the  Clialda^ans  without  special  nOr 
tice ;  lH>th  "  because  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  Bero- 
sus,  and  Sandioniatho  are  not  free  from  suspicion  as 
to  genuineness  and  antiquity,  and  also  beOMMa  tlie 
ideas  and  conceptions  prevailinft  in  them  are  of  tftlle 
value  philosophically."  Heard,  in  Kitfo's  Ctfdtptrdia 
(s.  V.  I'hilwophy),  remarks,  ncvertheletts,  that  the  sub* 
Jaet  ia  "ariBtaraakto  the  atadaot  «rtha  Biblakfal  «aB> 
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sequence  oft1i«  Rvncral  and  dprided  inflnrace  which  the  '  extent  rranited  the  Greek  and  Latin  Chorcbes,  a  largr 
IVatiyliiiiian  phiKx^ophy  exi  rinl  i  n  the  fi|iiniiiiis  and  number  of  Nestorians  returned  to  them.  Tinmthi-uR, 
manner  of  thinking  of  the  Israelites  during  their  ca|>-  archbishop  of  the  NeDtoriani  of  C\vpru.«.  among  others, 
tirityin  Babylon,  as  the  Rabbins  tiieniselves  admit,  in  j  abjured  Nesiorianism,  and  wiut  jKo-ivcd  into  the  Ro- 
allegingthat  the  natnesoftheangehiandof  the  moQtba  I  man  Church  in  virtue  of  •  bu' of  Pope  Eugene  IV 
were  derived  l>y  the  house  of  Israel  from  Babylon  (Ro$h  (1446),  which  bull  altA  decided  that  the  name  of  Ne»- 
Hiuhiiiiiih.  y.  h*\).  Son  ('AfTiviTV.  Tin*  ^\^t•  nl  of  torians  Bhould  no  Iniificr  \h-  appli'd  to  the  ChuldesB 
opinion  and  manner  of  thinking  M  liich  tlie  captives  |  Chri«tian8.  Alter  this,  iMirti;il  uccesjiions  of  XeMori- 
met  with  in  Babylon  was  made  up  of  elements  whose  ans  to  the  Ronaa  Catliolic  Church  took  place  from 
birthplace  was  in  vailoas  parts  of  the  East,  and  wUdi :  time  to  tioM ;  •  onnbsr  of  them  joined  it  daring  the 
appear  to  have  fbond  in  Babyleo  a  not  oncoOReniil '  reign  of  Pope  Jalios  III  (1553),  when  Slnd,  patiiarch 
soil,  wl>ere  ihcy  grew  and  coalf^  •  il  into  <>nr  i^cncr.il  of  the  Nc^toriiui"  of  Mosul,  nski  il  au'l  ol  i  liiu- 1  thr  rat- 
■yatem.  Of  tliese  clemcntit  the  two  priiK'i(uil  were  ttie  ification  of  his  election  hy  the  i'opc.  Thin  union  was 
Clialdjean  and  the  Medo-Peraian  or  Zoroastrian.  |  continued  by  the  (tatriureh  Elias,  who,  in  1616,  assem- 

"Tlie  fbnnar  of  these,  wliich  alone  we  shall  here  coiikI  Ued  •  sgrnod  at  Amid,  when  tlie  patriaidi,  tooetber 
■ider,  seems  to  fcarra  originated  in  the  cnltiTation  or*  with  Ave  arebUshops  and  one  bfebop^  endorsed  the  Ro* 
astronomy  (q.  T.X  a  seiencc  very  early  purnii  rl  nmh-r  man  Catholic  Confes-'ion  of  Faith,  and  dcclareil  in  f;i- 
the  clear  sky  of  Babj  lonia,  althougli  generally  cor-  vor  of  union  witl»  Kome.  Yet  separations  occurred 
raptedwith  a  mixture  of  astrology  (q.  v.).  lAgfU  nat-  from  time  to  time.  Under  Pope  Innocent  I\  a  large 
nnll]r«anM  to  Im  regarded  as  a  divhie  principle,  and  i  nnmher  of  Nestorians  Joined  tlie  Bootan  Cbvrcb,  and 
the  beaventy  bodies  were  worsbtpped  as  tba  raeidenee  |  be  gave  them,  as  wdl  as  to  all  Chaldsan  Christians,  a 
or  inipiT-nnatinn  of  lii  ity.  This  soon  diverged  into  '  |»fttriar<  h  in  the  person  of  Joseph  I,  "li'>  inaiie  his  rcsi- 
polythi'ism,  as  the  celesti;il  luminaries  were  Oiisigucd  dence  at  Aniiil,  usu.illy  called  i)iarlM  kir.  1  rem  this 
to  separate  powers  of  Natiir«  .  See  IrniLATRY.  An  time  forward  the  Homan  Catholic  s  of  Chaldspa  have 
observation  of  the  astronomical  phenomena  led  not  i  bad  a  patriarch  of  their  own,  hearing  the  title  of  patri- 
only  to  the  ftmnation  of  borcseepes  witb  a  T(ew  to  dl- 1  areb  of  Babylon,  and  residing  at  Bagdad.  They  also 
viiiini:  the  future,  hut  it  likewise  iniltirerl  a  liolief  in  '  preserve  a  ritual  of  their  own  in  the  Chaldaic  Inn- 
certiiin  intcrmedinte  jMiwers,  which  were  supposeil  (un  gunge.  Besides  the  patrian  h,  the  ( 'haldeans  have 
by  the  now  disrovered  bond  of  gravitjition)  to  link  all  archbishops  at  Amadii'  and  Seli'iicia  in  Asiiitic  'I'inkey, 
bodies  together,  and  wbcee  presence  was  nude  to  fill  >  four  bishops  in  Turkey,  and  two  in  Persia.  '*This 
tbe  Told  between  tbem  and  the  faivlaible  Being  at  tbe  I  sect  b  aeeeailble  tiirongb  «be  nbrions  of  lbs  A. 
centre.  Thus  arose  the  emwuitifm  theory,  which  fie-  C.  F.'M.  at  Oroomiah  and  Piarltekir,  but  principally 
nrcs  so  conspic  uously  in  the  Culibiila  (q.  v.)  and  in  thntugh  the  stution  at  Mosul,  where  sotiic  of  the  mem- 
Gnosticisni  (ij.  v.).  These  intermefliate  or  derived  bers  of  the  Protestant  < 'hurch  are  converteil  {'h.iMi-.ins. 
existences  were  invested  with  intelligence,  and  form-  Recently,  through  papal  intrigues  with  the  pasha,  tbe 
•d  a|^  a  Ihik  between  spirit  and  matter,  giving  rise  latga  duddean  Tillage  of  Telkeif  has  been  doeed  to 
to  •  whole  world  of  dtrmmt  (q.  v.),  of  various  ebarae-  miMionary  eflToita,  and  even  Protestants  who  own  prop- 
ten  and  capacities.  To  guard  against  tbe  malignant  ert^'  there  have  been  forbidden  to  visit  !t.  But  such  a 
influence  of  some  of  these,  t.ilismans  ((p  v.)  were  u-i  1.  stutc  of  thinirs  cannot  last,  nnil  we  may  ho|ie  .si»,n  to 
and  the  art*  of  sorcery  (q.  v.)  were  resorted  to.  Jjec  hear  that  such  measures  have  rcdoun<led,  as  they  al- 
CiiAi.OKES.  ways  do,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  truth"  (  Ncwiomb^ 

"  The  fragments  of  Berosus,  preserved  by  Eusebius  Cjfetap.  ttfUunamM,  248).— Wetxer  und  Weite,  Kirchm- 
and  Josephun,  and  to  be  found  In  Scaligor  (De  Emeu-  tenton;  Sehem,  Tear-book  for  1859,  p.  .13;  Assemani, 
(int.  Tfftip.),  and  more  fully  in  Fuhrii  ius  (  /  ifi.  '/r.  xiv.  /lihllti'h.  Orirrtt.  t.  i,  p.  !  -'il,  :  M'.':  ii,  p.  t.'>7 ; 
IT.'j),  afl'onl  some  information  on  the  sulijcct  of  (,'hal-  iii,  i>art  ii,  p.4Jt:  Guriel  (u  Clmlihean  jiriest),  E!emen- 
fltenn  philosophy.  Berosus  w  as  a  priest  of  the  god  ta  tingwt  Chataaicir  quibu*  awdit  $frii  f  PiitriiiTchtiium 
Baal,  at  Babyhin,  in  tbe  time  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  j  Chaldronm  (Kome,  1860) ;  A  nnaU  <jf  tie  FnpaguHem 
Tbe  Talmud  and  other  worin  of  tbe  Jewish  Rabbina  '  oftKt  Faith  (1845);  Perkins,  Ei^  Tearwamaiufthe  iVe»> 
nav  also  lie  advanta^r<nis1  y  eiinsiili<d.  torjrther  with  torian  ChrUlianf  \.  Y.  IM.'?'.  .^er  Ni.stocian'*. 
the  fo^owing  nuthorities  :  Museh. /'mj),  AVr/n^.  ix,  10 ;  Cbaldee  Language  w  the  name  liy  w  hii  h  the 
Philo,  [k  M)t).  .}ftm. ;  .Selden,  Diis  .Syr/*,  IVoleg.  8;  !  elder  or  Eastern  form  of  the  Aramaic  idiom  is  general-  , 
Stanley's  JUiHorj/  o/Oriamtal  PkUomipkj/;  Bosenrotb,  1  ly  distlnguisbed  (see  tbe  Introd.  to  Winer's  CiaU. 
QMtda  dmudala  Sollsb.  1677,  t.  S) ;  •  Uber  Jo- 1  Otimmn.  Sd  ed.  tr.  by  Pref.  Haekett,  N.  T.  1861,  p.  9 
han.  restitutiis'  (Francof.  1684);  Kleuker.  F.mnnat!fmn-  sq.v  Whether  tbere  is  any  authority  in  the  Old  Tcs- 
Uhrt  b'i  dm  KahtxUlttm  (Higa,  IT^C);  Molitor,  J'hi-  tament  for  applying  thi»  designation  to  the  Artim<tu: 
logophif  d'  r  Gftcbickte  'f*');  llartmann,  Vfrbituktng  language  is  a  question  which  depends  on  the  sense  in 
ths  A.  r.  out  (fan  JVnias.  (1881);  Vtiit^  KtUer-Lexibm  which  the  expressk>n  "tongne  of  tbe  Cbaldees,"  in 
(IMS):  BroelMr,  JnM.Oilr.Plir.;  Norit,  Ke»9MdleMfe  Dai«i,  4,  fa  to  be  taken,  and  wUdi  involves  sndi 
ift/ffif'f'ii'  1 1. [17..  isr?ri\"    See  Ma<ii.  important  hi-torir.il  [loints  that  it  doUiBOlcome  within 

ClvaldeaiiH,  or  Ciim.k.v  an  (  iiinsTi.vNs.  a  name  the  sioiko  of  this  article  (sf'c  1 1  engstenberg,  Aiithintir 
by  which  the  Nestorians  (q.  v.>  call  themselves.  .More  drs  ft  inUl,  p.  310).  Another  preliminary  question  is, 
oommonly  it  is  used  to  designate  that  portion  of  the  whether  tbere  is  any  propriety  in  the  common  defini- 
Kcstoriaaa  vho  bavn  adawwledged  tbe  soptemacy  of  tion  of  the  ClMMeeinigttaen  asOefiosCRni,  and  eqw> 

tfie  Pppa,  cinlly  as  the  Pahntf^dan  dialerl--<)r,  indeed,  even  SS  a 

The  writings  of  Ihas.  bishop  of  Odessa,  ami  the  ao-  diakrt  at  all— of  the  .\raniaio.  llnpfeld  strenuously 
liviiy  cif  the  .school  of  Odessa,  disseminated  the  Nesto-  maintains  the  negative  u(  all  thcc  propositions  in  tbe 
rian  doctrines  in  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  j  Tkedojptehi  Studies  fat  1630,  p.  290  sq.  Avoiding 
oUwr  EHlem  oooBtiles  h  the  8lh  osirtairy.  The  ad*  these  debsftaUe  pdola,  Imwwvw,  ira  aiiply  die  Btaa 
barents  of  these  doctrines  received  from  the  orthodox  '  Chaldee  language  to  that  Aramaic  idiom  which,  in 
parly,  tbe  name  of  Nestorians,  while  they  ehose  for  '  our  present  text  of  the  Old  Testjimcnt,  is  emidoyed 
themselves  that  of  Chaldean  Christians.  Thti'- -rj.nr-  in  the  passages  of  l)aniel,  from  ii,  4,  to  vii,  28;  In 
ated  fWim  co-operation  with  the  Western  Church,  and  h>.ra,  from  iv,  8,  to  ri,  18,  and  vii,  fh>m  12  to  26;  la 
the  breach  being  subsequently  widened  by  the  scbfaun  Gen.  xxxl,  47;  and  in  Jer.  z.  11 ;  ss  also  to  that  In 
of  tbe  Greek  Church,  they  formed  a  separate  organisa-  '  which  several  translations  and  paraphrases  of  portions 
tlon,  and  estaldlshed  an  eeclesiastlcsl  system  of  their  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  so-called  Targums,  are  writ* 
own,  h  iv:fi_'  at  it.-  In  ad  <  "f i-siphnii.  [latriarrh  of  Seleu-  ten.  The  lanc'ia-Ce  i»  thus  <listinguishe<i.  as  to  the 
cia.    After  ihc  t'uuucil  of  Florence  (q.  v.)  had  to  some  '.  nature  of  tbe  doctuncnts  in  which  it  is  omplc^yod,  idto 
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BMIf*  and  Tarffumical  Chaldee.  Winor,  however, 
BMudiog  liiij{uuUcal  cbaract«ruUcs  chiotl^',  difltin- 
glSlbM  thne  g^ea  of  ita  piui^  t  fhe  language,  aa 
inuid  in  the  Taigom  of  Onkelos,  as  nuMt  tne  from 
HebfaboM ;  the  Biblical  Clialdee,  which,  aa  it  frequent* 
]y  intermixes  certain  pecuiiaritias  of  Ilelircw  thu 
n  of  the  article,  the  plural  ending  D~,  the  dual  form, 
and  the  conjuf^ation  H'iph  tl),  ranks  below  the  flrsi 
cla-~ ;  -in  I  ttic  iilioin  of  the otlirr  Tanrum^<,  which  not 
only  abouiiils  witli  f(ir<-i(;n  wordf,  but  po*»ess*c«  »ever- 
■1  peculiar  formations  I  ortlvring  on  tho«e  of  the  Syr- 
lic  and  of  RabUnical  UeUmr.  Sea  Tabovm.  The 
lanpiage  of  die  lUmnd  b  abo  osaallj  called  Chaldee ; 
and,  if  we  excfft  tho  Mishnnh  fwhii  h  is  written  in  an 
idiom  not  so  veri-  far  removed  from  liil»li(  al  Hebrew, 
with  a  tinctaxe  of  ChiiKleo).  it  Ittrae  of  the  Gemaraa 
that thafua  mitten  in  such  v<>ry  mm^  Cbaldee  Uutt 
tbrir  idiom  is  more  properly  designated  aa  the  Tal- 
Bodical  dialect.    SceTAiMt  n. 

Under  the  article  Aram.eax  Langitaoe  have  been 
BOtload  tboaa  MVStai  features  which  the  Chaldee  poe- 
MMeaineomiDOiBwiththeSyriac;  and  it  m>w  remains 
lo  d«fliie  dioee,  eertainly  not  irtulced,  cbarMterfatles 
bj  which  it  1*  distin;;uished  from  it.  Thr-i-  :ir. — the 
pradominance  of  the  a  Miund  where  the  Syri.ic  li^w  o; 
the  aTmdance  of  diphthongs  and  of  otiunt  letters ;  the 
tiM  of  dageab-finte;  the  regular  accentoatioa  of  the 
last  sjllable;  and  the  fonmttioii  of  the  inflatttres^  ex- 
ceiit  in  without  the  prcfiirinativc  "3.    The  mode 

of  writing  is  also  much  less  d^ective  than  in  Syriac.— 
Kitte,a.r. 

Work.<i  auxillarr  to  the  study  of  the  Chaldw»:  — 
(ifs  vMMAR"':  Cellarius,  Grammnf.  f.infj.  Chdhl.  (("ir.w, 
lt*8H;  Opitz,  t'h.i'  !,:i<>HUA  T<i>;pim.  I'almwl.  HnhhinA 
(Kiel,  ItiUG);  Hegclmuier,  Chaidnirmi  BMiti  fntula-] 
wtuUa  (Tab.  1770) ;  J.  D.  Hichaelis,  GnmmaHea  Ch  tU  | 
dnira  (Gottinjf.  1771);  Hcxel,  Ametimng  gtm  ChaJd. 
(LomfTo,  17f<7) ;  Schroeder,  Iiuttitut.  ad  Chnldiitm.  Bib-  j 
li'  U.u  (1787, 1810);  Wittiih,  Cnin  hogr  ,1.  hlhl.  u.  targ.  ' 
Chaiiaumtu  (Leipzig,  1^21);  Hirzel,  />  ChaltlaUmi 
MbKeiony.  el  auct.  critica  (Lips.  IH.IO);  Dietrich,  Dei 
$erm-mis  ChaUcdci  proprietate ;  Longfield,  Introduction 
to  Chal'U*  (Ix)nd.  1859) ;  Kiggs.  Manual  n/Chnld.  I^n- 
^j  j;.'?  (N.  Y.  iHjX);  Guriel  (a  Chuldicjin  prit  st \  A  ".. 
mt^  a  llnyu  r  ('haUaic<r  (Home,  l><(j*fi) ;  Furst,  lA-hnjr- 
iiude  <kr  nrsun.  Idiome  (l>!ipz,  1M8.'>).    The  l>e!>t  man- 
■al  is  WuMT's  GnmmaUk  (Lps.  Ut24X  2d  «d.  ttwisla- 
ted  bjr  Professor  Hackett,  Grammar  of  th«  Ckaidrr. 

fyiHifuap'  ns  nrnt  limdin  the  Bible  and  Tnrr/tivijr  (N.  Y. 
IS&l).  The  mrist  complete  Lrxico}!  in  lluxtorf 'jj 
LusteoH  Chaldico4almndict*-rabbimcmm  (Basil,  163i) ;  a  : 
new  ed.  by  Fiscbe  and  Gelbo  is  amMmneed,  Lpa.  1806  I 
sq..  4t«).  There  are  also  Laodan's  JfariiBMffljt«r(Mid> 
itch-<!'iit.'f  h  .<  Wrrrterb.  (Prague,  1819-J|)i,  mw  ed.  Iiy  ' 
Sperling  (^I/eink-rg,  1«57);  Levy.  Ckald,  Whicrbuch 
(Lpz.  I'OM,  »q.).  The  Biblical  Chaldee  words  are  con- 
tained in  the  Ueb.  lexicons.  CHBBsroxaTtiiBa  have 
been  edited  b^  Baner  (Norinb^  179S) ;  J.  Jahn  (Wien, 
1800);  Grimm  (U-mgo,  1801);  Winer,  TAiW.  LeMbwh 
a.  d.  Targumim,  m.  Annf  rk.  u.  Wortrrgitttr  (I>»ip7.ig, 
IMJ.i);  I'.  Ewald,  '  Pirhe  Aboth"  iibert.  u.  erLLirt 
nebtt  fmeHrtemTextt  «.  tfbrtr^wter  (Erlang.  1825); 
Petermaan  (BeroL  1840).  The  Biblical  Chaldee  is 
eontatnad  in  the  Heb.  Bible. 

Chaldee  Ptu-aphraaea.   See  TAnootH. 

Clial'deea  (or  "Chaldeans,"  Hebrew  Ktudim, 
Di^9l99,  Sept.XaXAdoi,  Chald.  I'^StntJS,  or  K^nbi)  ' 

.ipf'f  ir  in  Scripture,  until  the  time  of  tlie  Captivity,  n.< 
the  jwopie  of  tl»e  country  which  has  ltal>yli)u  for  ita  j 
capital  (2  Kings  xxv;  Isa.  xiii,  10;  xxiii,  13;  comp. 
laa.  xlTiii,14i  Jer.  xxi,4i  xxxii,2  sq.;  £zek.  xxii, ' 
IS,  etc),  and  wblA  b  Itself  termed  SUnar  (*i73'r) ; 

but  in  the  liook  of  Hanie!,  while  thi?  iniMuiiit;  is  still 
tend  (t,  so,  and  ix,  1),  a  new  sense  shows  itaelf.  Ttie  j 
CialdMaa  are  tbsre  elMwd  with  the  magieiaaa  and . 


astronomers,  and  evidently  form  a  sort  of  priest  claiis, 
wh<i  have  a  peculiar  "  tongue"  and  "  lemming"  (i,  4), 
and  an  ecMralted  bj  the  Ung  an  religious  sabjects. 
The  same  Tarietjr  appears  In  proiiiBa  writeia.  B»> 
roeus,  the  native  historian,  himself  a  Cbaldisan  In  the 
narmwer  m  use  (  Tatijii,  Or.  iiilr.  Gr.  5S),  uses  the  tenn 
only  in  the  wiiU  r  scn!»e,  while  Herodotus,  Diodoma, 
Strabo,  and  the  later  writers  almost  universally  em- 
ploy it  to  signify  a  sect  or  portion  of  the  people  whom 
they  regard  eitiier  as  priests  or  as  phlloeopbera.  Wltb 
tliis  view,  however,  is  joined  another,  namely,  that  the 
ChaldKans  arc  the  inhabitanta  of  a  particular  part  of 
Babvlonia,  viz.  the  country  bfirdering  on  the  IVrsian 
Gulf  andonAraUa(StfabkZvi,l,$6i  Ptul.  v,  20, 8). 
Sea  BABTi/miA. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  Ch.alda^an8  (Kaldai  or  Kaldt) 
were  in  the  curliest  time)?  merely  one  of  the  many 
Cnahite  tribes  inhabiting  tlie  great  alluvial  plain 
known  afterwards  aa  Cbaldaia  or  Babylonia.  Their 
special  seat  was  probably  that  seotbem  portiea  of  the 
country  ^vlii<  h  is  found  to  have  so  htt<-  retained  the 
name  of »  haliia;a.  Here  was  I'r  of  llic  Chaldees," 
the  modem  Mugheir,  which  lies  south  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, near  its  Juncticm  with  the  Sbat  el-Hie.  Uence 
would  leadily  oome  those  **  three  beads  of  Cbeldaans" 
who  were  instruments,  simultaneously  with  the  Sabn- 
ans,  in  the  utHiction  of  Job  (i,  15-17).  In  process  of 
time,  ns  the  KoUi  grew  in  power,  their  name  grad- 
oally  prevailed  over  thai  of  the  other  tril>ca  inhabiting 
the  country,  and  bjr  the  via  ef  the  Jewish  Captivi^  It 
tuid  b4>gun  to  bo  used  generally  for  all  the  inhaUtaats 
of  Babylonia.  We  may  susjtect  tliat  when  the  name 
is  applied  by  Bcrosus  to  the  ilytia-iii  s  which  preceded 
tbe  Assyrian,  it  is  by  way  of prtArpsit.  The  dynasty 
of  Nabopdassar,  bowerer,  was  (it  b  probable)  really 
Chaldaean,  and  this  greatly  helped  to  establiab  the 
wider  use  of  the  appellation.  It  had  thus  come  by 
tills  liiiif  to  have  two  sense-,  )>ot]i  •  tliiiii';  in  the  one 
it  was  tbe  special  appellative  of  a  particular  race,  to 
whom  it  had  belonged  firom  tbe  remotest  times  \  in  tbe 
other  it  designated  the  nation  at  large  In  which  tUe 
race  waa  predominant. — Smith,  a.  Probably  it  wee 
a  branch  of  the  same  (H-oplc  that  are  spoke  n  of  in 
Greek  writers  as  an  uncultivated  trilje  of  mountain- 
eers, on  the  Carduchian  mountains,  in  the  ncighboN 
hood  of  Annenia,  whom  Xenophon  describes  as  brave 
and  j»nd  of  freedom  (Cymp.  I,  31 ;  AmnA.  Iv,  8,4, 7, 8, 
25).  In  Hah.  i,  0  10.  the  (.'hal<!a  iin=  wrr  •-i  '  krn  of  in 
corresponding  terms.  The  ciriuui.-taiice,  niortfovor, 
that  a  Shemitic  dialect  is  found  to  have  prevailed  lit 
Babylon,  cotrobocates  tbe  idea  that  tbe  ChaUaaaa 
were  of  a  mixed  character.   See  CnMJomK. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  the  flialdics  is  found  amon;;  the 
four  "thrones"  spoken  of  by  Daniel  (vii,  3  »q.),  and  is 
set  forth  under  tbe  symb^  of  a  lion  liaving  eagles' 
wings.  The  govemmanA  was  da^otk^  and  the  will  ef 
the  monarch,  who  bore  tbe  tide  of  **klng  of  kings'* 
(Dan.  ii,  37),  was  su|ir<'ine  law,  a--  may  ln'  n  in  T>an. 
iii,  12;  xiv,  28.  The  kinics  lived  inaccc'^-il  1  ■  to  their 
subjei  ts  ill  a  well-guarded  palace,  denomin  iti-  l.  as  with 
the  ancient  Persians  (Xenoph.  C>rtjp.  1), "  the  gate  of 
the  king"  (Dan.  ii,  49,  compared  with  Esther  ii,  19, 21, 
mi  l  iii,  "2).  The  numU-r  of  court  and  state  ser^-anta 
wa-s  not  small;  in  Dan.  vi,  1,  Darius  is  said  to  have 
set  over  the  whole  kingdom  no  fewer  tlum  "  a  hundred 
and  twen^  princes."  Tbe  chief  officers  appear  to 
have  been  a  sort  <^**  mayor  of  the  palace,"  or  prime 
minister,  to  which  high  office  Daniel  w.i.s  appointed 
(Dan.  ii,  49),  '"a  master  of  the  eunuclis"  i  Dan.  i,  3), "  a 
captain  of  tbeldng's  gusrd"(Dan.  ii,  1-1 ),  ami  "  a  mas- 
ter of  the  magicbns,"  or  prsaident  of  tlie  magi  (Dan. 
It,  9).  Dbtinrt,  probably,  from  tbe  flwagolag,  -was  the 
class  termed  (Dan.  iii.'21.'?7)  '  the  king's  counsellors," 
who  seem  to  have  foriiie-l  a  kind  of  "privy  council," 
or  even  "cabinet,"  for  advi.<iini:  the  mon-  ri  li  ;  ud  gov- 
erning tlie  lungdom.  Tbe  entire  empire  waa  divided 
Into  seTenI  praviaes^  (Dan.  U,  48;  Iii,  1),  prodded 
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over  by  officers  of  varions  ranks.  An  ennmeration  of 
•everul  kinds  may  b  •  f  .imd  in  Dan.  iii,  2,  3.  The 
hMd  officen,  who  united  in  tbetnaelvea  the  highest 
dvtl  and  nOitaiy  power,  were  dmomhiatod  B^?^, 

"rulers"  (.Tor.  li,  23,  2X,  57),  or  '(-rc-^rnx.  "iiros- 
identa"  (Dan.  ri,  2);  thoae  who  presided  over  t>ingle 
pivfinoMordistrielabimttntitlaof  mn^,  "govem- 
«w"  (Hagg.  i,  1;  U,  2 ;  In  Chald.  »n>n|>  The  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  waa  rigorou  aad  cruel, 
will  being  substituted  for  law.  and  hnnum  Ufe  and  hu- 
man suflTorinj^  bein^;  totally  di-refjardod.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan.  ii,^)  decluren  to  the  collegn  of  the  magi: 
"  If  ye  win  BOt  make  known  unto  mo  the  dream,  with 
the  interpretatkin  thereof^  ye  ataall  be  cut  in  pieoea, 
and  yoar  hooM*  sliall  be  made  s  dnng-hill"  (me  also 
Dan*  iii,  19;  vi,  8;  Jer.  xxix.  22).  The  religion  of 
the  t'haldees  waa,  as  with  the  ancient  .ArahuinH  and 
Syrians,  the  wotiblpoftim  benrtoly  bodies ;  the  i>lan- 
•IB  Jupiter,  Mercofjr,  and  Temns  warn  honored  ■«  Bel, 
Nebo,  and  HenI,  b^dea  Satam  and  Mare  (Oeaeniaa, 
Jeta.  ii,  332  sq.).  Tin-  linj^mi^o  .spoken  in  H.iliyhm 
was  what  is  designated  Chaideo,  which  is  IShemitic  in 
ita  origin,  belonging  to  the  Aniinalo  branch. — Klt(0|  a. 
T.   Sea  Chaldbb  LAxotrAOB. 

8.  That  the  Kddi  prop<>r,  heweTer,  were  s  Cmbfte 
race,  Is  proved  by  the  remains  of  tbeir  language,  which 
clo.-'ely  rcsemljlc*  the  Galla  or  ancient  language  of 
Ethiopia.  Now  it  appears  by  the  inscri|itionA  that 
while  both  in  Assyria  and  in  later  Babylonia  the  She- 
■BWe  type  of  speech  preraUed  tot  dvU  porpetea,  the  an- 
Cii«hitc  dialect  wa.s  retained,  as  n  learned  lan- 
for  scientific  ami  religious  literature.  ThLs  i.s 
doubt  the  "learning"  and  the  "tongue"  to  which 
hnnca  ia  made  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (1,4).  Itbe- 
gndually  inaeeesaAla  to  tiw  great  aaasa  of  the 

people,  «  bo  were  Shemitlzed  by  nie;inK  (chiefly)  of  As- 
syri.in  intlueiice.  But  it  was  tlie  t'haldii-an  b-arning, 
in  the  oM  Chitld.'can  or  Cusbite  language.  Hence  all 
who  studied  it,  whatever  their  origin  or  race,  were,  on 
•eeomt  of  their  knowledge,  tanned  CbaMwani.  In 
tiiis  sense  Daniel  him«elf,  the  "master  of  the  Cbal- 
dieans"  (Dan.  v,  11),  would  no  doubt  have  been  reck- 
oned among  them  ;  and  ?o  wo  find  Seloucus,  a  Greek, 
called  a  L'haldsean  by  Strabo  (xvi,  1,  §  6)..  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Chaldaana  at  any  time  were  all 
priests,  though  no  doubt  priests  were  required  |p  be 
Cbaldteans.  They  were  really  the  learned  class,  who 
by  their  acqn  iinl mce  with  the  language  of  science  had 
become  its  de[K>8itarie!>.  They  were  prie^ts,  magi- 
cians, or  astrOBOOieni,  as  their  prefen^nce  for  one  or 
Other  of  tbose  oeenpationa  inclined  them;  and  in  the 
bat  of  the  three  capacities  they  probably  eflbcted  dla- 
Ooveriea  of  great  iini>ortancc. 

According  to  8tral)o,  who  well  distinguishes  (xvi,  1, 
1 6)  between  the  learned  Cbaldnans  and  the  mere  race 
dsacended  from  the  aadent  Kaidi^  which  oontioaed  to 
predominate  in  the  eoantry  bordering  upon  Arabia  and 
thcCiilf,  there  were  two  chief  seatt  of  Chalda'an  learn- 
ing, Uuroippa,  and  Ur  or  Orchoe.  To  these  we  may 
add  f^  Pliny  {It.  N.  vi,  2G)  two  others,  Babylon, 
and  Sippara  or  Sepbarraim.  Ilia  Chakiaaas  (it  woold 
appear)  congregated  into  liodiea,  fbrmfog  wlut  we  nqr 
perhaps  call  universities,  and  pnrsutn;_r  the  .stiidies  in 
which  they  engaged  together.  They  probably  mixed 
op  to  some  extent  astrology  with  thrlr  astronomy, 
oren  in  the  earlier  times,  bat  they  certainly  ma<le 
great  adranees  in  astronomical  adenee,  to  wlileb  tbeir 
serene  f]iy.  tran^iparent  atnjospbere,  and  regular  hori- 
zon sp«'cially  invited  tbeni.  The  ol>ser\ation.*,  cover- 
ing a  dpace  of  1903  years,  which  Callisthenes  sent  to 
Aristotle  from  Babylon  (jSm^Uc.  ad  Antt.d»  Cml.  ii,  p. 
inX  indicate  at  coca  tlie  antiquity  of  aodi  knowledge 
In  the  eonntry,  and  the  care  with  which  it  had  Iwen 
preserved  liy  the  learned  dnsx.  In  later  times  they 
seem  certainly  to  h.ive  degenerated  into  mere  furtune- 

teUers  (Cicero,  de  JHo.  i,  1;  AoL,  Gell.  i,  9;  Juv.  vi, 


552 ;  X,  94,  etc.) ;  but  this  reproach  is  not  justly  levelled 
against  the  C'haldieans  of  the  i'!ii]>iri',  ami  indeed  it 
waa  but  partially  deserved  so  late  us  the  reign  of  Au- 
(aoa  Strabo,  xvi,  1,  §  6).  Josephus,  however, 
tha  word  in  this  aenaa  (IFdr,  ii,  7, 9t().^-Smit^ 
s.  V. 

Upon  the  >vans  nf  tlie 
Assyrian  palaces  are  rep- 
resentations of  various 
magi,  aU  distiagoislied  by 
a  peculiarity  of  dresa.  it 
may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  class  to  which 
they  respectively  belong, 
bat  there  is  one  (Botta,  pl. 
xlili)  who  may  be  partlea- 
larizcd  ns  a  diviner,  and 
probably  of  the  Chaldu-an 
race,  for  his  person  is 
much  thinner,  and  his  fea- 
tures aie  more  delicate 
than  are  thow  of  the  otlur 
attendants  of  the  court,  in- 
I  dieating  a  dlHtoent  arder 
I  of  occupatioaa,aad  an  ex- 
emption ttom  the  mder 

and  more  active  en  ploy- 
ments  of  life. — Fatrbairn, 
8.  v.    See  DiviXBB. 


Chalice  (Tjit.  cnl  r),  the  cup  in  which  ftawinc  of 
the  Eucharist  is  adminiiitered.  At  first,  when  l!ie 
Christians  were  jwor,  the  cups  were  of  COOimon  niate- 
rials ;  but  when  they  grew  ridi,  the  capa  ware  of  the 
most  costly  materials  they  could  aiRnd.  soch  as  onyx, 
sardonyx,  silver,  and  gold.  Tin-  i-lirili<  e-.-  .nrc  of  two 
kinds,  the  greater,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  wine, 
and  the  less,  called  mtniflfrialet,  liccau^e  the  priefcta 
deliver  the  wine  to  be  drunk  out  of  them.— Bingiiam, 
OHff.  KcvU:  bk.  viii,  ch.  v^  f  tl;  Doagbtcns,  it  Co- 
lie.  Aaetar.  Fat.  (Hatmat.  1726)}  Alkrtkaam, 
i,  61. 

Chalk.  The  Heb.  nn,  gir,  thus  rendend  In  laa. 
xxvli,  9,  properly  denotes  lime.  To  make  the  stones 
of  the  Hebrew  alUrs  like  lime-stones  is  to  crumble  sad 
destroy  them.    See  Liys, 

Challah.    Sec  TAi.Mrp. 

Challaiuish.   See  Fumt. 

ChaUanrath.  See  PntsLanr. 

Challenge    See  Sinclk  Combat. 

Cballooer,  Richard,  an  £nglish  Romanist,  waa 
born  at  Lawaa,  Sussex,  Sept.  M,  im.  His  paienta 
were  Protestants,  but  he  was  led  over  to  Komo  by  his 
tutor,  Mr.  Gother,  a  Homb-h  chaplain  at  Warworth, 
Nortliaini  tnnsbirc.  In  1704  he  went  to  the  English 
college  in  the  University  of  Donay,  wlieie  be  waa  a|K 
pointed  professor  of  poetry-,  aflarwaiifa  of  tlielarie.  In 
1718  of  pbiloeopby,  and  In  1718  of  divinity.  In  1 720 
he  became  vice-president  of  hia  college,  and  ten  years 
afterwanls  was  m  nt  on  a  mi.sj-ion  to  England.  He 
now  commenced  a  series  of  controversial  works,  among 
whidi  was  a  reply  to  Conyers  Middleton's  LtPtr from 
Rnmt.  In  1741  ha  was  made  titular  bishop  of  London 
and  Saltsbary,  and  vicar  apostolic.  He  was  accused 
of  artini;  against  the  nuti-iiaiial  linv  of  William  III, 
but  was  acquitted.  In  17MJ  he  wa?  a-^ain  in  danger 
from  Lord  George  Gordon's  riot.«.  lit  liied  in  1781. 
See  Baniard,  Ltfr  of  Richard  CkaOfmer  (Lond.  1784, 
«vo).  Among  his  writings  are,  1.  7%e  CilMte  (M*- 
tinn  {n'tnirteil  in  thr  .KuramniLt,  Sarn'fcft,  and  Cerr- 
ncmi't  if  thf  Chinrh  (against  Middleton's  Cotiformih/ 
between  f*op*ry  and  Pagat.itni) 2.  Uriimnia  ^SoHctu 
(Memoirs  of  British  Saints,  1746,  8  vols.  4to) S,  A 
Caeeat  agahul  MeAo^bm,  etc.— Oorton,  Biog.  DidSai^' 
org,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Dictivnury  of  Authon,  i,  861. 

Cludm«m,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  aminaat  aUie 
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M  preacher,  philanthropiflt,  and  philosopher, 
in  Aiutivther,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  March  17, 1780. 
He  was  sent  at  an  early  a^;^  to  the  ancient  University 
of  St.  Andrew's.  He  (K-viitnl  him^'flf  diii'tly  to  phys- 
ical dcience,  esfKicittlly  f"  astronomy,  in  which  be  be- 
came a  proficient.  In  May,  1803,  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  KUoMUiy,  ia  Fifeihiie.  During  hit  fint 
Tears  of  aervtM  there  he  gave  hlnuelf  nMm  to  tdeDce 

than  to  ]i;ist(ir,il  Uities,  and  pul)li»hcd  liis  first  inipur- 
tant  work,  tlie  Inquiry  into  the  KilnU  and  Stabilkj)  of 
Ifational  Reaourcea,  in  which  two  points  are  especially  j 
lirftmimmt  m  intoOM  dislike  of  tha  spirit  of  txtO*^  I 
ml »  haning  nililMy  efdor.  Abont  1809  lie  was  * 

to  Wdto  tiw  artiolo  on  Christianity  for  th<' 
\  SKjftiojmdia.  In  pr()A4>ciitiiiLr  the  studir's 
fer  this  article,  he  Ijcgan  t  >  ]  r  i  .e  that 
there  was  something  in  Cbristiaoity  wliich  be  bad . 
aerer  yet  comprehended.  The  reflectfons  to  wUdi  s  I 
severp  illm-ss  g.ive  rise  complctfil  his  "conversion," 
and  on  Iilk  recovery  ho  dc^  tn  to  confess  publicly  his 
previoos  blindness,  and  to  preach  Christ  crucified.  In 
1815  Im  ma  inrited  hy  the  town  oooncQ  of  Glasgow 
to  take  charge  of  tiie  TVon  Chareh  and  parish  in  tiiat 
city.  It  vsA»  h'TP,  [K'rh.ipr^,  that  tlio  hi;;he*t  triumphs 
of  his  eloquem-f  Wi-f  achii-vi'il.  in  lHj;i  Im  wu.t  tr.ans- 
ferred  t^»  tho  ihair  of  nmral  iihilosophy  in  the  I'nivtT- 
aitj  of  St.  Andrew's.  The  ethical  claaa-room,  which  i 
had  befbra  iwesented  •  beggarly  aceoonk  ef  emp^  I 
bsodieiiWas  soon  crowded  with  classes  of  enthusiastic 
atndents.  In  lrtj8  ho  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
theology  in  the  Coll<'p^  of  Edinlmrgh — the  summit  of 
ecclesiastical  elevation  and  influence  in  the  National 
btablishneat.  In  thb  post  be  continued  to  labor  tin-  { 
til  tho  disruption  of  the  EstablishmenL  See  FnER 
Cm'Rcn  OK  ScoTi.ANn.  In  May,  Iftl.'l,  the  pride  and 
power  of  t!ie  aiii  i<'iil  ('hiirtli  -four  liun  lrnl  riiini*t<"rf^, 
with  Chalmers  at  their  head— departed  from  her,  and 
organized  the  first  "General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,"  over  which  he  presided.  With 
the  stupendous  exertions  that  were  then  put  forth  to 
erect  churcln'*,  nim-i-s,  sili(pol-hoii-i  an-l  n  ll-  j^'ps  ; 
to  send  mL<sions  to  Jews  and  boatltcn,  ami  to  set  on 
flgot  all  the  machinery  of  an  efficient  Church ;  with 
tiia  nmaaing  labors  of  Chalmers^  who  travelled  over 
tfie  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland,  breathing  his  own 
buminx  spirit  into  i".  rry  i  l.i^",  wliili-  ho  sc-mcil,  liki^ 
the  ea>;le,  to  have  renewed  his  youth;  anil  with  the 
wonderful  success  that  crowned  these  exertions,  we 
cnanoibedetaineil  wltliout  cxcaediog  oorlimita.  8a^ 
flee  Hto  say  thAt,  in  a  it  meMWe,  by  the  Inftaaion 
«f  hit  own  untiring  euerjxy  into  every  class,  rank, 
and  age,  the  stupendous  structure  of  the  Free  Church 
went  up,  like  Aladdin's  palace,  as  it  were  in  a  sin^de 
night,  and  the  world  stood  amaaed  at  the  unparalleled 
apectacla.'*  Chalmers  was  appointed  principal  and 
professor  of  thoolopj-  in  the  Free  Church  Collefje,  in 
which  post  he  continued  till  his  death.  Busied  with 
his  professorship,  with  the  preparation  of  his  huttituUs 
^  Tktoiogi  and  hia  DiK3§  Scngtw*  JUadi$^,  he  yet 
fcnnd  time  fbr  varied  wotlcs  of  benorolenoa  and  phi- 
lanthropy. On  Friday'  nicht,  May  30, 1847,  he  retired 
to  bis  chamber  apparently  in  his  ortlinory  health,  and 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  next  morning. 

In  analjaing  the  "  intellectual  cbaiacter  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  w«  And  bat  two  prominent  peentlarlties. 
Tlii^  firiit  is  the  lar.:e  develnpmfnt  of  the  pi^rceptive 
fu-  ultii's.  It  was  this  peculi  irity  that  din  eted  his 
mind  to  natnral  science,  and  fitted  him  to  excel  in 
those  departmenta  that  demanded  the  exercise  of  the 

Sreeptive  powcta;  tiiat  datornlnad  Ma  tfrnni^  to 
e  detaila  of  ecoA>miea,  poar«1aw%  atoHBtlcs,  etc. ; 
that  fbmlshed  him  with  the  exBherance  of  illustration 


that  adnrn-i  fii-s  ili-foiir~<"'-;.  and  l"'i  h 


nerallv  to 


reason  by  analogy  rather  than  on  abstract  principles 
or  bjr  mwtophysieal  dedneHoaa.  The  other  prominent 
fact  in  his  intellectual  stmctore  was  imagination.  He 
did  not  look  at  a  snbject  in  the  cold,  dry  light  of  pure 


intellection,  but  in  the  warm  and  vivid  light  of  a  po< 
etic  fancy.  The  *  body  of  divinity,'  or  ethics,  which 
in  the  hands  of  other  analysts  became  a  skeleton  of 
rattling  bones,  by  his  plastic  touch  wa-s  transformed 
into  an  image  of  living,  breathing  beauty,  warm  and 
bright  with  a  glorious  life.  The  alMtractions  of  cold- 
er and  more  logical  minds  were  to  bim  ooncretoi  em- 
bodied realities.  Bot  when  we  examine  hIa  sermons 
rrit'(  .llv  we  find  murh  to  condemn.  There  is  an  nt- 
tt  r  disrej^ard  of  all  tlie  laws  of  style  ond  language. 
The  sentences  are  long,  involved,  and  tangled.  The 
veriest  coiloqMiaHwna,  the  meat  unanthoriaed  idioms, 
and  In  eoma  eaaea  even  an  approach  to  vnlgarlsms,  ap- 

|w  ir  in  his  language.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  inovt  niaf?- 
niticent  efforts,  he  tells  his  hearers  that  he  di>cs  not 
expect  by  such  api>eals  to  break  the  *  cunfoundrd  SpelT 
that  chained  tliem  to  the  worid.  The  most  oflenaire 
tnSt  in  hb  style  Is  Ita  endleas  ampHlleation  and  repe- 
tition" (Moore,  cited  hfloir). 

We  cannot  assign  Chalmers  a  high  rank  ns  an  ex- 
positor of  Scripture.  Hia  Jjecturrt  on  Rom  tM,  and 
atiU  more  AiUy  hia  PMkumous  Works,  prove  that  hia 
esrcnrslona  Into  tbla  vaat  iield  were  hot  abort  and  nai^ 
row  in  their  ran^re. 

'I  he  H'orLi  i>j' f>r.  Chfilntfrs  arc  pulili-h<  (l  in  a  uni- 
form edition  liy  T.  Constahle,  lidinl>ur;,'ii  (2.')  vols. 
12mo).  They  are  as  follows:  Natural  Tk^ntloggy  2 
Tols. ;  Ckruium  BMmet$,  S  Tola.;  Mond PUbmpI^, 
1vol.;  Comiwrcinl  DLirnursr^,  1  vol.;  A ftronomicat 
Ifiju-tmrsfs,  1  vol. ;  Congrrgfitiontd  .Strmoiiji,  8  vols. ; 
Public  Srrmont,  1  vol. ;  TracU  and  Euiiy*,  1  vol. ;  A.«- 
tajf$  on  Chrittian  Atuhon,  1  vol.;  ChriMian  and  Eeo- 
nomie  PoUtf,  8  Tola.;  Ckurth  BttaUMmaat,  1  toI.; 
Church  Eittnnon,  1  vol. ;  Political  Eeimomy,  2  vols. : 
Pnrochitil  Stfslfin,  1  vol. ;  I^rturen  nn  Rom  tru,  1  vols, 
lirsiilfs  thes»'.  his  Posthumous  AV'ork^  (.  iitain,  Ihtily^ 
iScripture  Rtadingt,  vols. ;  tiabbtiih  Scrij^urt  Read- 
iatgt^  8  Tola. ;  IXteourses  hitAerto  ttnpublithed,  1  vol. ; 
f^etureton  ButUr,lIiU,Qlc.  1  V(d. ;  Jn*litut'-ji -f  ChW' 
titmily.  1  vol.  His  /j/^*  nnl  Cumfpomlfir/'.  hy  tho 
liev.  \V.  llaniui,  D.D.  vols.  12nii>),  is  not  i  (|u.il  to 
the  reputation  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  An  abstract  of  his 
Theology,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Mannings  Is  c^ven  in  the 
BibSotheca  Sacra,  xiU,  477  sq — ^Moore,  in  the  Afe/hod- 
itt  Quart.  Rrviev,  Oct  1»49;  Hanna,  Li/f  nfChalmtn 
(  New  York,  Harpers,  1850);  N.  Brit.  R  ri'-io,  vl!,  MB; 
viii,  '.MO;  xvii,  110;  Prtncelom Revimo,  xiii,  80. 

Chalon.    See  II  all 

duiloiM,  a  town  In  Trance,  on  the  flaone,  on  the 

site  of  the  ancient  Cnhillor.ii  ■■.     S.         \ni  k. 

Several  provincial  coirM  \m  re  held  here  during 
the  Middle  A^res,  of  which  the  moet  Important  was 
that  of  A.D.  818,  ordered  by  Charlemagne.  It  pob* 
llshed  sisty-iilx  canons,  of  which  tlie  flnt  eleven  re- 
late to  bi<ihops.  and  direet  that  they  shall  renil  the 
holy  Scriptures,  the  councils,  ami  the  past<jral  of  St. 
Gregory;  that  they  shall  preach  to  their  people  and 
edify  than,  eatabliah  •choola,  etc.  The  tweoty<«eT- 
enfh  ftnUda  the  repettUun  of  conilrmatlon.  The  tUr- 
ty-second  declares  that  sjiiritual  sinanUHtbe  confess- 
ed, as  well  as  bodily  sins.  The  thirty-sixth  declares 
that  almsgiving  avails  only  to  release  from  venial  sins, 
arising  ftom  flrailty,  and  roprorea  those  who  go  on  in 
sin,  thinking  to  eacape  punishment  Ibr  their  much 
almsulving.  The  forty-ninth  orders  prayers  for  the 
dead  to  be  said  at  every  mass,  and  >leelares  it  to  be  an 
ancient  custom  in  the  Church  to  commend  to  the  Ixtrd 
the  spirits  of  thoae  asleep.  The  forty-third  declares 
tlie  flfdinatlon  of  certrin  priests  and  doaeona  confetmd 

by  certain  Scotch  bishops  to  l»e  null  and  void,  being 
done  without  the  consent  of  their  riioocsans,  and  with 
'  suspicion  of  simony.  The  forty-tifth  eomlemns  pil- 
'  grimagea  made  in  order  to  obtain  remission  of  ains, 
which,  OB  tiiat  pmtast,  tha  panons  about  to  make  Oio 
pili^image  go  on  committing  more  freely ;  pil^m- 
ages  made  from  proper  devotional  motives  are  com- 
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mend^.  The  forty-seventh  orders  all  Christiana  to 
receive  the  holy  Luchariitt  on  Maunday  Thursday. — 
Labbo  and  Cossart,  ConcU.  t.  vii,  p.  1270;  Landon, 
Afiutual  of  Councils,  b.  v. 

Chaluza.    See  Chellus. 

Chamber  (the  translation  of  varioas  Ilcb.  words*). 
Oriental  houses  have  in  general  a  court  in  the  centre, 
with  cloisters  and  a  galkr}',  into  which  the  rhumbcr^ 
op«n,  the  apartments  of  the  women  being  at  the  back, 
and  only  to  be  approached  by  passing  throu^fb  the 
others.  Toward  the  »treet  is  a  deud  wall,  with  a  (>orch, 
oror  which  is  a  chamber,  »unietime9  used  as  a  lod{;in^ 
for  guest i«,  and  Kometiines  as  a  store-room,  it  being 
well  suited  for  either  of  these  purposes,  by  being  con- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  house  by  a  door  in  the  gal- 
lorj',  and  havinfi^a  separate  staircase  opening  into  the 
porch.  This  is  the   chanilwr  on  the  wall"  (I''p"ri«b5, 


Modern  Oriental  "Chamber  on  the  Wall." 


waU-l"Ji,  Sept.  viripiftov)  which  the  Shunamito  pre- 
jMired  for  the  prophet  EIi$ha  (2  Kings  iv.  10).  Such 
an  "upper  chamljer"  (t'rrtp^r)  is  still  the  guest- 
chamber  where  entertainments  are  made,  which  was 
the  cu^t«im  with  the  Greeks  as  well  osthe  Jcws(lVIatt.  ix, 
14 ;  Mark  .xiv,  14).  Among  the  fonner  it  occupied  the 
upper  story ;  among  the  Hebrews  it  seems  to  have  been 
on,  or  connected  with,  (he  flat  roof  of  their  dwellings 
(comp.  Acts  XX,  8).  These  upper  chamlicrs  were  also 
sometimes  used  for  the  performance  of  idolatrous  rites 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  12),  and  in  them  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
wer«  laid  out  (Acts  ix,  37).  The  early  Christians,  too, 
held  their  meetings  for  worship  in  such  places.  Be- 
sides these,  there  w«ro  inner  chambers,  or  a  "  cham- 
ber within  a  chamli«r''  (1  Kings  xxii,  2o),  such  as  that 
into  which  the  messenger  of  Ellsba  retired  to  anoint 
Jehu  (2  Kings  ix,  2).    See  TIoi'SE. 

The  term  chambtr  is  used  metaphorically  in  many 
places  of  the  Scriptures,  as  Psa.  civ,  8, 13 ;  Prov.  vii, 
27.  To  apply  ourselves  to  earnest  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation, and  to  depend  on  the  promises  and  providenc*e 
of  Gud  for  special  protection,  is  to  enter  into  our  cham- 
l»ers,  that  we  may  be  safe,  as  the  Hebrews  were  in 
their  houses,  from  the  destroying  angel  (Isa.  xxvi,  20). 
See  Beo-ciiamber. 

The  "chambers  of  the  south"  (Job  ix,  9)  are  the 
constellations,  or  cluKters  of  stars,  l>elonging  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  firmament.    See  Astkosomy. 

The  term  "Chamlwrs  of  Imagery"  (r'^Sb?  ''^7'!', 
figurt-ap<irtmenl* ;  Sept.  koituiv  rprwroi)  i»  used  by 
the  pro|thpt  E/.ekiel  (vili,  12)  to  denote  the  vision 
which  ho  had  of  the  alK)minations  practiced  by  the 
Jews  in  the  distant  Jerusalam.  As  the  practices  there 
denounced  were  evidently  borrowed  from  their  Chal- 


dean oppressors,  they  derive  striking  elucidation  from 
the  gorgeous  halls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  lately 
1  brought  to  light  by  Layard,  with  their  King  lines  of 
sculptured  aninial.s,  and  kings  worshipping  before  them 
(A'imwA,  ii,  20y).    See  Imagery. 

"Chambering"  (Kmuu)  signifies  in  Bom.  xiv,  13, 
that  lewd  a^sociiition  with  courtesans  and  similar  char- 
acters that  was  u  peculiar  feature  of  the  bcathenisiu 
of  that  iige.    See  IIaki.ot. 

Chamberlain  (0^"iD,  $ari$\  2  Kings  xxiii,  18 ; 
Esth.  i,  10,  12, 14  ;  ii,  8, 14,  15,  21 ;  iv  4,  5;  vi,  2,  14  ; 
Sept.  regularly  tvvovxoQ,  twice  <r;rfi^tt>r,  all  signifying 
ciulraUti;  in  other  places  it  is  translated  "  eunuch,"  or 
I  "officer").  The  term  a])pear8  to  have  l>een  applied  to 
I  olHcers  confidentially  employed  about  the  f)erson  of  the 
I  sovereign  ;  thus  Totlithar,  who  was  also  captain  of  the 
guard,  in  the  Egyiitiun  court.  Is  styled  thus  (Gen. 
xxxvii,  3G ;  xxxix,  1).  It  proliably  also  occurs  in  the 
title  Rab«an>  (q.  v.).  The  title  "chamberlain"  (oi- 
irovf);4oi),  in  Rom.  xvi,  23,  probably  denotes  the  stcw- 
artl  or  treasurer  of  the  cily,  called  by  the  Komaos  the 
qiurttor.  The  Vulg.  renders  it  by  arcariut,  which  was 
]  the  title  of  a  class  of  inferior  magistrates,  who  bad  the 
charge  of  the  public  chest  (^arca  puhllca'),  and  were  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  senate.  They  kept  the  ac- 
counts of  the  public  revenues.  (See  Kcincsius,  Stpt- 
Utgm.  Inter,  p.  431 ;  La  Cerda,  Adtxrs.  Sncr.  cap.  66; 
Eisner,  Ob$.  Sacr.  ii,  p.  68 ;  and  a  note  by  Keinesius  to 
the  Mamwm  OxoniniMla,  p.  515,  ed.  1732.)  Blastus  is 
Bald  in  Acts  xii,  20,  to  have  l»ecn  "the  king's  (Herod's) 
cbomlHsrlain"  (o  tjri  tov  koitJivoq  tov  /3a(Ti\»u/i),  by 
which  is  prolialdy  meant  his  personal  attendant  or  rakt 
I  de  chambrt.  It  was  a  post  of  honor,  which  involved 
great  intimacy  and  influence  with  llie  king.  The  mar- 
gin of  our  version  gives  "that  was  over  the  king's 
bedchamber,"  the  office  thus  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  pnrjecltu  cuUculo  (Suetonius,  Dom.  1(5).  Sec  Ec- 
Nrcii. 

Chamberlain,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  York  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  6, 1794,  ^ad- 
uuted  at  Dickinson  College  in  1H14,  and  studied  thenl- 
ogj-  at  Princeton.  He  was  licensed  in  1817,  when  be 
liecame  a  missionary  to  tlie  West  and  South,  visiting 
Natchez,  New  Orleans,  and  Mobile.  In  181M  he  su]>> 
plied  the  liedford  church,  Pa.,  and  in  1822-23  removed 
to  Danville,  Ky.,  to  the  I'residency  of  Centre  College, 
In  1H24  he  became  President  in  a  State  institution  at 
Jackson,  La.,  but  resigned  in  1H2K,  ond  oiM-ncd  an 
academy.  In  1830  he  was  made  President  of  Oakland 
Ctdlege^  Claiborne  Co.,  Miss.,  the  establishment  of 
which  was  the  result  of  his  own  enterprise.  He  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  (Sept.  f>th,  1850)  l>y  student, 
who  afterwani  committed  suicide,  lie  publi.'^hed  A 
Srrmon  on  Ike  Simclily  and  Prrpetuily  of  tkt  S'ibbatk, 
1831.  Some  of  bis  Addretut  and  Jjeiter$  were  puU 
lished  in  the  current  news^tapcrs. — Sprague,  AtmaU, 
I  iv,  .m 

I  Chamberlain,  Schuyler,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch.  was  Iwm  in  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  Sept.  4th,  1800.  In  1818  he  joine<l  the  first 
Methodist  class  formed  in  Craflsbury,  Vt.  He  was 
received  into  the  New  England  Conference  in  1828, 
and  during  his  itinerant  career  filled  a  numl>er  of  im- 
portant appointments,  including  the  presiding  elder- 
ship. He  died  at  Craftsburj-,  May  5,  1862.  He  pos- 
sessed superior  abilities  as  a  preacher ;  his  style  was 
easy,  impressive,  and  attractive,  and  there  was  great 
clearness  and  dellnitencss  in  his  sermons.  He  was 
elected  three  times  a  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence. He  also  represented  the  town  of  Craflsbury  in 
the  State  legislature  three  tenns. — Mumits  of  Confer' 
meet,  1863,  p.  104. 

Chameleon,  a  reptile  l^elonging  to  the  tauritm  or 
lizard-Iiko  order.  In  the  original  of  Lev.  xi,  30,  occttt 
the  wortla  ko'ach  (ni,  so  called  apparently  on  account 

I  of  its  great  strenQfh)  and  tinshe'mtth  (T'Sl^^pr),  the 
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firttt  of  which,  in  onr  VWriao,  U  rendered  "  chaimfeon" 
MUt  Um  Sapc  tnd  Vidg.  xa/MuXiwv,  ckamaktm),  tad 
Ow  aeeond  "mole  ;**  bat  Boehart  and  oChen  eoiuid«r 

both  words  as  relatini;  to  .inhiiiils  of  the  laurian  or' 
lizard  trilx?,  and  that  whii  h  our  translator!*  havt-  Utiii-  j 
•d  the  mole  is,  in  reality,  the  chameleon  {Cham<rteo ' 
m^rw),  while  the  duunekoa  of  oar  veraton  ia  aome 
etfier  and  larger  creature  of  tlw  aame  order,  perhaps 
a  'periM  of  the  land  crrx-odile.    See  Moi.k.  "The 
chaineleon  'i»  a  !>mnli  !!]ie<-ie.s  of  lizard,  celebrated  for 
tiie  fiMolfy  it  has  of  changing;  tlic  color  of  its  skin. 
TUa  property,  however,  has  no  reference  to  the  sub- 
rtance  tt  may  b«  plaeed  eo,  aa  nenerallf  aHcrtod,bvt 
is  folely  derivod  fmm  the  hullc  of  its  reiipirutoryoqpBBa 
actinji  iii)on  its  transparent  skin  and  on  the  blood  of 
the  anim.il.    The  chameleons  form  a  small  j^enti-*  of 
aaurians,  easily  dtatingaisbed  by  the  ebagreem  d  vhur-  \ 
ador  of  the  akin,  and  the  five  toea  on  the  feet,  divided 
diflerently  from  those  of  moet  other  animals,  there  be- ' 
ln>f,  if  thr>  pxpre««ion  may  be  allowed,  two  thumbs  op- 
posed til  tlirr'  fiiiixvrs.     Their  eyes  are  tidi'secpic, 
move  separately,  an>l  can  be  directed  baekwani  or  for- 
ward.   Chameleons  are  alow,  tnoffensive,  and  eapahle 
of  considerable  ahstinenoe  from  food,  which  consista 
aolely  of  fliea,  caught  by  a  rapid  protrusion  of  a  long 


Cluimo'lM  A/rieanus. 

and  viAcou.t  tonjitic.  Amonp  themselves  they  are  iras- 
cible, and  ar«  then  liable  to  chanfje  their  colors  ra[ii(l- 
l|y ;  dark  yellow  or  gray  ia  predominant  when  they  are 
In  m  qnieMeat  elate,  but,  wliflo  tiw  emolioiu  are  In  ae- 

tlvit},-,  it  passes  into  green,  purple,  and  even  ashy 
black.  The  species  found  in  Palestine  and  all  Nurth- 
em  Africa  is  the  common  'African  rli.imeicon/  and 
pvobably  is  that  referred  to  in  I<ev.  zi,  30,  where  un- 
clean animals  are  mentioned"  (KfttO^  a.T.).  (^mPen- 
Wff  Cjicl"!><r<liii .  «.  v.).    See  LiZARD. 

Ohamier,  Damisli,  a  French  Protaataat  diTine, 
was  bom  in  IMS;  rtodied  at  Orange;  and  at  16  be. 

came  one  of  the  professors  of  the  collc^^  at  Nismes. 
In  1583  he  went  to  study  at  Geneva,  whi  re  he  was  or- 
dained. On  hi-  r-t;irii  h.-  w  ni  ]>;i-tor  of  Vans, 
and  afterward  of  Aubenaa,  and  some  time  after  bdo- 
eaadad  his  father,  Adrian  C^amier,  aa  paator  of  Hentf* 
Ifanar.  In  1696  he  was  sent  by  the  province  to  the 
National  Synod  of  Saumur,  and  several  times  after- 
ward* to  the  Assemblies  of  I>aud!lll,^'l■n'^^mp,  Sannuir, 
and  Chatelterault.  11c  ^aine<l  pn  at  credit  by  hia  firm- 
ness in  the  ne^ottation.s  relating  to  the  Edkt  of  Nantes. 
In  1$00  he  diatingoithed  himself  in  a  controrersy  with 
Vatber  Coton  at  Nismes,  and  the  next  year  with  the 
Jesuit  GauItiiT.  In  IWl  he  liecame  a  delegate  t  i  the 
National  Syno<l  of  <;er;,'enu,  an<l.  together  with  Mara- 
T»l,  went  as  a  deputation  to  the  king  to  ask  for  the  con- 
ttanatioa  of  the  Sanmor  Aatembly ;  this  was  refused, 
bat  the  convocation  of  an  aasf  mbly  at  Salnte  Folx  was 
granted,  nnd  of  thi^  he  also  became  a  nirmlier,  a»  well 
as  of  several  sm  ceeding  assemblies.  Ma<le  pajtor  of 
Montanhan.he  alsoapplied  himselflo  the  restoration  of 
tta  collage,  and  continued  his  labors  aa  praaehar  and  pro- 
iMaor  vntO  he  waa  Mlled  by  a  rannon-ball  at  the  nege 
of  that  city  on  Oct.  21 ,  TTi<  priir-ip)!  \M,rk^  are: 

JJupuU  df  I'l  vocation  <lrs  niinutrf.i  ni  C LijUm-  Rfformtf 
(La  Rochelle,  1698, 8vo);  EpiMmJt«tiit4ca:{Qfn.  1599, 
0To) ;  Cai^kaim  iei  ^piOupi^Mln  (Gen.  1600, 8vo) ; 

A  awwMiwBa  ponlifiee 


(Gen.  1601,  8vo) ;  La  honte  de  Bahtjlcm  (pC  1,  UlS; 
8to);  PoMtniimeaiMiemrivt  emtnmmianm  i&  rdi- 
giom  adv.  pooUfkio*  eorpm  (Gen.  16M,  4  vda.  M. ; 

'2d  ed.  Frankf.  nd  M.  l(iJ7,  4  vols,  fol.);  Corput  Iheo- 
Utfficum,  sirv  Iakx  communes  (  Gen.  IClll,  fol.).  See  Mt- 
nuiir  of  rhitmier  (Ixind.  W>'1,  Xvo).— Haag,  Lo  #)«nflS 

profftianlf,  iii,  ,'<17  ;  Hayle,  IHrtionary,  s.  v. 

Ciiamoia,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  at 
Dent  zls,  S,  of  the  Heb.        aat'eier  (so  called  flrom 

Ifitpinff ;  Sept.  and  Vulg.  understand  the  girafft,  k-rtfiri- 
Ao7ru(K"aXif,  aimrliipardalus ;  Luther  "elend"'  or  fiit). 
The  enumeration  there  reijuires  us  to  understand  se- 
aler to  be  a  clean  ruminant}  but  it  is  plain  that  the 
Mosaic  list  of  clean  anlmala  would  not  include  sneb  aa 

were  totally  out  of  the  rearh  of  the  Helirew  |x»ople, 
aiici  at  l>est  only  known  to  them  from  specimens  seen 
in  Egypt,  consisting  of  presents  sent  from  Kubia,  or 
in  pictures  on  the  walls  of  temples.  The  camekpard 
is  exdosively  an  Inhabitant  of  SonUieni  Africa  (comp. 
Strabo.  xvi,  771 ;  xvit,  8'27 ;  Pliny,  viii,  27),  and  there- 
fore could  not  come  in  the  way  of  the  people  of  Israel 
(sec  Mirh  udis,  Suppt.  iii,  02M).  The  same  objection 
applies  to  the  elk,  Itecauae  that  species  of  deer  never 
appears  farther  south  than  Northern  Gemany  and  Po- 
land (Cuvier,  Anim.  Kingd.  1, 876Bq.).  As  to  the  cham- 
ois (Gesenius,  Thea.  i,  420),  thongh  it  did  exist  in  the 
mountains  of  Greece,  and  is  still  Inund  in  Central  Asia, 
there  is  no  vestige  of  its  having  at  any  time  frequent- 
ed Libanus  or  any  other  part  of  S>-ria.  Zobumt  is 
still  used  in  Persia  and  India  for  any  large  species  of 
ruminants,  particularly  those  of  the  stag  kind.  In 
the  sacred  text,  however,  the  word  crmr  Is  not  gencr- 
ical,  but  strictly  specitic  Ail,  or  "stag,"  is  men- 
tiened,  aa  well  as  several  .\ntilopida>,  in  the  same 
verse;  we  must,  tbenfore^  look  lor  an  animal  not 
hitherto  noticed,  and  wKhll  aoltciently  important  to 
merit  l>eiug  named  in  sndi Ml  wdinaiiioe>  8ea  Dbui 
Goat;  G.\zki.i.k,  etc. 

The  only  species  that  seems  to  answer  tlie  COIldi* 
tiona  required  is  a  wild  ahaep^  still  not  unoommoa  in 
the  Molottam  rocks  near  Cairo,  fbund  in  Sinsit  and 
eastwanl  in  the  broken  ridties  of  Stony  Araliia,  where 
it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Ixbth,  a  slight  muta- 
tion of  the  old  Hebrew  alp^,  faeei,  or,  niher,  bSS, 

ktbes,  which  is  applied,  indeed,  to  a  domestic  shwp, 
one  that  grjizcd.  This  animal  is  frecjuently  repre- 
sented and  liieroglyphically  named  on  Egyptian  mon- 
omenta  (Wilkinson,  ^ac.  Eg.  iii,  19).   U  it  a  feirkaa 


On*  Tmriflnphiit. 

climlier,  nm!  secure  on  its  feet,  among  the  sharpest 
and  mo"t  f  1 'vated  ridges.  In  .stature  the  animal  ex- 
ceeds a  large  domestio  sljfep>  though  it  ia  not  mora 
bulky  of  body.   iHlMd  of  wool,  tt  Is  eovered  witb 
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close,  fine,  nifoas  h*ir :  from  the  throat  to  the  breast,  1 
and  on  the  upptr  anus  alxivc-  the  kiici'!.,  llicro  in  abun- 
dance of  long,  loose,  reddish  hair,  formiug  a  compact  | 
protection  to  the  knees  and  brisket,  «Bd  IndicaUng 
that  the  habits  of  the  species  require  extraordinaiy  j 
defence  while  sporting  among  the  most  rui;ged  cliffs  I 
(s;cc  Ilochart,  IlUroz.  ii,  273  8q.  ;  Hotit  imiuUer,  AUtrth. 

IV,  iiflbGsq.).  The  bead  and  face  arc  perfectly  ovine, 
Uw  6JN  V*  blabb,  and  the  horns,  of  a  yellowish  col- 

am  Mt  «B     in  abMp;  tlM|y  riaa  obliquely,  and 
$n  directed  backward  and  ootwaid,  wHh  the  points 
banding  llu^s^war<l.    Tho  tail,  alwut  nine  inches  long, 
is  henvy  and  round.— lutto^  s.  t.    See  Aktujopk. 
Cluunor.  8m  An. 

Cliampalgn  (^7?«  aralaA',  dueri),  an  open  or 
nninhabitcd  district  (l>cut.  xi,  3n),    S«  o  AitABAH. 
CliampeaujL    bee  William  or  Cuami'eaux. 
Ghamptoiii  C^ai,  jiMer^,  1  Sun.  xtK,  M  ;  else- 

where  "  mighty  man").  The  Heb.  phrase  Crsn-r-X, 
itk  hab-iem'j/im,  rendered  ''diampion"  in  1  Sam.  xvii. 
4, 1st,  literally  djpilllet  n  nan  behnen  Ae  tteo,  that  is, 
a  go-bctwcen,  an  arbiter,  or  one  who  offers  a  clial- 
l<'n.;o.  and  appropriately  denotes  the  position  of  Goli- 
atli  when  he  »to<Ml  up  l)otwoen  the  Hebrew  atul  I'lii- 
iistine  armies.  Single  combats  at  the  bead  of  armies 
«m«  not  nnoanal  in  ancient  times,  and  in  many  cases 
it  was  a  condition  tliat  the  result  should  determine  the 
national  quarrel.  An  exaniple  of  this  kind  is  the  com- 
liat  l»etween  Paris  and  Menclaus,  descrilKKl  by  Homer. 
A  similar  practice  obtains  in  the  present  day  among 
the  Bedooin  Ante.  See  Butout  Combat. 

Oha'lUian  (Xn>'fT<ii'),  a  nioilo  of  Anglicizing,  or, 
rather,  Gra^izing  the  name  C.vnaax  in  tbe  A.  V.  of 
the  Apocr^'pha  and  N.  T.  (J  udith  r,  8,  9, 10 ;  liar,  iii, 
22;  Sus.  5C;  1  Mace,  ix,  a7  ;  Acts  vii,  11 ;  xiii.  l",)). 

Cba'uaauite  (Xin  uvotot),  another  ^ona  for  Ca- 
MAAmni  (Judith  V,  Ki). 
Chanamal.    See  1'rost. 

Cbaucel  (Lat.  am<rUi,  from  cancer,  a  lattice),  in 
modem  usage,  part  of  a  church  set  off  from  the  rest 
lijrniaUiag.  See  Cascbllos.  Uodern  f^ch  writ- 
«fs  uae  tiie  word  coned  in  its  original  tente  of  •  lat* 

tice  or  srreen,  as  t!n-y  .•i]';ily  it  to  i\w  !<creen  (trnn- 
tenHo)  whii  li  separates  the  i  lioir  nr  side  cha|H-U  from 
ttie  nave  or  main  body  of  the  cinircb.  In  English 
Protestant  cbarcbes  the  teim  chancel  is  applied  most* 
lyto  tiiat  part  of  tha  amalkr  ehnrcbes  ent  off  ftom  tlw 
nave  liy  the  rcaMSl^  or,  mtlier,  the  railiuj^  w  here  for- 
HJerly  the  c  inrtl  stood.    The  original  tcnn  choir  (q. 

V.  )  is  retained  in  the  larger  churches  and  cathedrals. 
11m  chancel  is  resen-ed  for  the  use  of  tbe  deigy  in 
the  administration  of  tlielr  onees  during  divine  ser- 
vice. In  the  German  churches  the  term  "kirtzrr'  is 
applied  to  the  pulpit,  whii  li  project-^  from  the  j-iilo  of  a 
gallery,  that  all  in  the  eliurch  may  ea.-ily  hear. 

'*  Uy  the  rubric  of  the  Church  of  England  before  the 
Common  Prayer,  it  b  ordained  that**  tbe  ebaaoels  shall 
remain  as  they  have  done  in  times  past,  "that  is  to  say, 
distinguished  from  the  body  of  the  church  in  manner 
afiinsuid;  again mIii  h  distinction  Hucer  and  lii-hop 
iJooper  (at  the  time  of  the  Eeformation)  inveighed  ve- 
hemently, as  tending  only  to  magnify  tha  priesthood ; 
but  though  the  king  and  tbe  Parliament  yielded  so  fiv 
as  to  allow  the  daily  service  to  be  read  !n  the  body  of 
the  I  tiiir(  li.  if  the  ordinary  thniivrht  tit.  yet  they  would 
not  suffer  the  chancel  to  l»e  taken  away  or  altered." 
See  Bini^m,  Oriy,  Ecd.  bk.  viii,  ch.  iii ;  1 1 o^tk.  Church 
tHetkmnrji,  s.  ;  Goericke^  MtmmaL  ^  Aniigtiitiu,  p. 
IM  (Engl,  transl.). 

CAanoellor  (fi90-^9a,  bal'4am','  Sept.  BnXrrffi 
and  BoXrar).  Tbe  original  word  signifles  a  command- 
er, or  lord  of  the  edicts  or  canses ;  it  was  the  ChaWce 
title  of  tlie  Periiian  g'lvenior  at  .*>juiiaria,  but  is  render- 
ed in  our  version  "cluaceUor"  (Mzra  iv,  8, 9, 17). 


CHAT^C^tOIi  {C'mrfllariuf),  a  lay  officer  who  is 
juil^'i  ill  a  ''i>hoj>  s  court,  under  his  authority.  "  Inaa> 
cienttinlc^  Ijialiupebadjurisdiction  in  particular  caaii^ 
as  hi  nvarriag«g,-Mlaltery,  fawt  wills,  etc.,  wbidi  wers 
determined  by  them  in  their  con^istory  courts.  But 
when  many  controver^ies  arose  in  these  and  other 
i  au^( .«,  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  character  of  a 
l)i^llup  to  interpose  in  every  litigious  matter,  and  it  be- 
came necosnry  for  (be  U^op  to  depnto  some  sttbotdl> 
nate  officer,  experienced  both  in  the  civil  and  ciinon 
law,  to  determine  those  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  this 
was  the  original  of  diocesan  cliancellors.  Ilciirj-  II 
of  £nglitad,  requiring  tbe  attendance  of  bishops  in  hla 
State  oooncils,  and  other  public  affaiia,  it  was  thoqglrt 
neoessacT  to  snbstitute  chancellors  in  thdr  rounif  to 
dispatch  those  causes  which  were  proper  to  the  hub- 
op's  jurisdiction.  In  u  few  years  a  t  hiitm  Ui  r  Isr  came 
such  a  necessary  officer  to  the  bihhop  that  he  was  not 
to  be  without  him ;  for  if  he  would  have  none,  tha 
archbishop  of  tbe  province  might  enjoin  him  to  depute 
one,  and  if  lie  leftised,  tbe  archbishop  might  appoint 
one  himself.  I  hc  peri^on  thus  deputed  liy  the  lii-hop 
tms  his  authority  from  the  law,  and  his  jurisdiction  is 
not,  like  that  of  a  commtMatyy  limited  to  a  certain  place 
and  certain  canses,  bat  axtanda  tbro^gbont  tha  wbola 
diocese,  and  to  all  eeeleslastiea)  matters  |  nal  only  for 
ref<trniation  of  manners,  in  puni^hm^nt  of  crlniinals, 
but  in  all  causes  concerning  marriages,  last  wills,  ad- 
ministrations, etc."  (lltK)k,  Ckmrh  Dictiomary,  s.  v.). 
In  England  tbe  chancellor  pnaldea  in  tha  bishop'a 
ooort,  and  is  called  his  tiear^merat,  as  being  clothed 
with  the  bishop's  nutlM  rity.  In  Ireland  th(  r  lianrcl- 
lor  has  no  ceclesiastii  al  jurisdiction,  all  matters  per- 
taining to  his  office  lieiiig  executed  by  a  distinct  offi- 
cer, called  the  vicar-general.— Bingham,  Ori^,  Eeeh$, 
blt.H,  di.Til,9  6;  lIarsdan,eiareAef  oMf  Apc<s,8n. 

Chandler,  Edward,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Durham, 
was  bom  in  DnbUa  about  IGoO.  He  received  his  eda- 
cation  at  Emanvel  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  took 

his  degree  of  ^I.A.,  and  in  liVXA  lio  ln  <  ann'  i  li.ipiain 
to  liishop  Llo^d,  of  Lichiiild  (^afterwards  of  \\  orcea- 
ter),  who  gave  him  preferment  la  betb  those  cathe- 
drals. In  1717  Dr.  Chandler  was  nominated  to  tha 
see  of  Uchlleld,  from  whence,  in  17M,  he  was  transla- 
ted to  Durham.  He  died  in  I.f^nrldn  .Tiil\-  -jnth,  IT'iO. 
Among  his  writing's  are  A  Ih/mtf  <J'  ChriMiiniity  fnim 
Uie  Pn^p/ecus  of  l/tf  0.  T.,  in  reply  to  Anthony  Col- 
lins (London,  1725, 8vo),  a  work  which  compelled  Col- 
lins to  prodnce,  in  1727,  his  TAe  Sdifme  of  Utnai 
Prophecy  ectinJetrd,  which  occasioned  a  second  answer 
from  the  bishop,  entitled  .t  Vimlicatvm  of  thr  J>  fcnct 
of  Chrittianity.  fnm  lh<-  /'roj  /ieeirt  of  fhr  0.  T.  (  Lend. 
1728).  He  also  wrote  £ijfkt  Ooctuionat  Sermum  ;  tha 
CArmeftyjcaf  jMssrrMisn  ptdlxed  to  Amald's  EeM- 
attietu;  and  a  preface  toCudworth's  ImmutnVr  MiTaU 
ity.—'Romi,NnrBioffrafkicallHctioHary,vi^2(iQi  Hook, 

Chandler,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  dissenting 
minister,  was  born  at  Alulmcsbury  in  H'>W,  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Leyden.  In  171ti  he  wa-.  chosen 
minister  to  a  eongr^tion  at  Packham,  and  during  Ua 
stay  there  was  also  a  boohseller.  In  1718  h«  waa 
chosen  liifurrr  at  the  Old  Jewry,  nnd,  about  I7;'6, 
pastor  at  Ibc  Litter  place;  this  last  oflice  he  held  for- 
ty years.  In  1748  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
(ihwgow  gave  liim  tbe  dagrse  of  D.D,  Ue  died  May 
8^  1706.  Aanrng  his  ntfmerons  worits  an,  Stmum 
pubSsA^d  frtm  .^fS.  (I^nd.  17f>f<,  4  vol-.  8vo) ;  A  Criti- 
cal History  of  fhtriil  (I<ond.  17t:.<l,  2  vols.  8vo);  a  IVi*- 
diciTtitm  of  the  rhriffian  Heligit^  ( lyond.  KJH.Hvo)  ;  The 
Bitlorf  of  PertenUion  (Lond.  1736,  8vo);  Kiac^tration 
^Hs  AwOority  of  DameTa  Propiee:tt$  (Lond.  17M; 
Svo", ;  ParnjAriite  and  Si'tft  on  Cnl'ttiatu  and  Ephe- 
sians  (I^md.  1779,  AUA\  Parajhraft  n^ii  C<ymmtntary 
on  Joel  (Lond.  I7;..'),  4to).  His  ai>tiIo^:etii«l  writings 
are  still  of  value,    in  tiieology  he  was  a  semi-Asian. 
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—Bioffrnphia  Brrtnnmca,  430 ;  Allihone's  rHrtimary 
ftf  Auihun,  i,  a66;  H<)«e,  Neic  /.'.o//.  r^ic^.  vi,  -.'01. 

Chandler,  Thomas  Bradbury.  D.U..  a  rrotos- 
t  lilt  K]ii-<('oi>iil  minister,  wan  horn  in  W«HHl»tork  on  th<! 
'itith  of  April,  ITIG,  and  graduated  at  Tale  College  in 
1745.  On  bU  rctam.  from  England  in  I7ftl,  he  enter- 
ed upon  the  duties  of  a  miMion  at  Elizaltcthtown  and 
Wootlbridj^e,  N.  J.  In  the  winter  of  1763-4  Whitcfiold 
vi'itcd  Klizaljothtown,  and  Mr.  Chandler  n  fu-iil  liim 
his  pulpit  on  the  pound  of  "  the  rule*  of  our  ecclcsiaa- 
tlcal  policy.'^  In  17(j«  he  was  made  D.D.  by  the  Uoi- 
veni^  of  Oxford.  In  1767  a.  controversy  aro»e  between 
liiin  and  Dr.Channcy,  of  Boston,  on  the  subjeotof  cpis- 
cop  i<  V,  and  the  pamphlets  on  both  gidcs  Kliowe<1  great 
ability.  The  Revolution  did  not  enlist  the  M-mpathies 
of  Or.  Cliaiidlflr,  and  be  retired  to  Ei\glund,  where  he 
remained  till  178S,  when  be  returned  to  filisabetb,  hav- 
ing prerlottsly  declined  the  appotakaant  of  blahq>  of 
Nova  Sotia.  lie  <lic<]  at  Eliiabath,  JuM  17tb|  1790. 
— Spro^ue,  Anaait,  v,  137. 

Chandler,  Wllliau  Penn,  om  of  tba  moat  em- 

inpnt  M(!thoii^t  preachers  of  his  time,  was  born  in 
Charles  Co.,  Maryland,  June  22<1.  ]7t>4.  He  cntored 
«be  Phil  ulelphia  Conference  in  17^7,  and  filled  in  suc- 
cession ttie  iDoet  important  atatioos  in  the  Chnrcb. 
He  took  a  aoperamiiatad  fdatian  fai  1811,  and  located 
in  Ifl.'l,  retnrnin:;  to  the  Conference,  however,  in  'l>*'i'2, 
the  yew  in  which  he  died.  As  a  Chris'tian  and  a  min- 
ister, Mr.  Cbandler  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  mark; 
te  tlia  polptt,  the  divime  unction  that  rested  apoa  hini, 
and  the  evangelical  energy  of  bit  sennras,  gave  emi 
nent  success  to  Ua  labors  {Minuin  of  Cot^trmeea,  i. 
JOS).  RDchm  styles  bim  "one  of  the  most  powerful 
niini^tiTs  that  ever  wieldeil  tlio  sword  of  the  Spirit." 
In  May,  18*J0,  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke.  lie  visited 
tha  West  Indiea  In  hope  of  benefit,  bat  latonud  no 
batter,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec  8th,  1822.— Ste- 
vana,  Uut.  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iii,  409-413;  SpraRue, 
Arn^U,  vii,  287;  lioehm,  lUmmitamtM  ^ Mdktditmj 
ebap.  XV  i  Ware,  Autobiogn^^. 

Change  of  Raiment  Saa  OAKWsirr. 

Changer  of  Money,  or  MovKy-ciiAsoER  (»p- 

erurrqc,  John  U,  14;  coXXvjSurrK,  Matt,  xxi,  12; 
vtk  si,  lA;  John  11,  IS).  Whan  Jndm  became  a 

province  of  Rome,  the  Jcwr  were  required  t<^  jciv  f  ixps 
in  Roman  currency,  ami  at  the  same  time  the  annual 
tril>Hte  fi-r  the  sit.  ire  of  the  sanctuary  wa.«  the  half 
shekel  of  Jewish  currency.  See  Tax.  To  exchange 
thaaa^  aaa  for  the  other,  was  the  business  of  the  moa* 
aj-changers,  like  the  busineas  of  modem  brokers.  To 
obtain  custom,  they  stationed  themselves  in  the  outer 
court*  (pf  the  Temple,  thi^  jil  ices  <if  jjcmMal  reisort  for 
strangers  from  every  part  of  Judsco,  and  their  oppress- 
ive and  fraudulent  practices  probably  justified  the  al- 
Inaion  of  our  Saviour  to  "  a  den  of  thieves."  Perhaps 
ttiay  were  also  (like  the  roairtZiTnt,  "exchangers") 
accnstomefl  to  pay  and  n'ceive  int> n'^t  on  loans,  and 
this  practice  is  recognised  in  Matt,  xxi,  12;  xxv,  16, 
17  ;  John  U,  14.  At  the  present  day,  in  Oriental  cit- 
{•>«,  money-changars  are  fciud  in  the  most  public 
places,  sitting  at  Tittle  tahlaa  covered  with  coins.  See 
Money. 

Channel,  the  rendering  in  the  Anth.  Vers,  in  cer- 
tain passages  of  two  Heb.  woida:  p'^BM,  aphik\ 

the  bed  of  a  >>rf«'k  (2  .Sam.  xxii,  16;  Psa.  xviil,  15; 
l.<ui.  viii,7;  elsewhere  "stream,"  "river,"  etc.);  and 
nba^d, aUUo'tei,  a  stTBoai  (ba.  uvil,  12;  "flood. 
Fan.  Ixix,  2, 15). 

Channlng,  Wilxjam  Ellrrt,  D.D.,  an  aminenl 
Unltartaa  dlvfaie  and  philanthropist  ,  was  bom  at  ITeir • 

port,  Rhode  Island,  April  7th,  1780;  entered  Harvard 
University  in  his  l  lth  year;  graduated  at  the  age  of 
18;  spent  a  pnft  of  the  enduing  two  years  as  a  private 
tutor  In  Richmond,  Ya. ;  returned  to  Cambridga  aa  ra> 
KentCa8alNiiidinalaoaea)bl801;  ana  aetttad  aa.pav* 


[  tor  of  Fedaial  Sbaat  Chnnii,  Bo5ton,  in  .Tune,  UN; 
I  visited  Eotopa  In  1822}  began  bis  celebrated  assaja  on 
Blilton,  Napoleon,  and  Finflon,  which  distingnlsh  the 

comnieneement  of  his  literary  cjireer,  pn)]>(  r,  in  1H*>6; 

vi.tited  the  West  Indies  in  1k3U;  commenced  his  anti- 
I  sUverj'  labors  in  1835 ;  and  died  Oct.  2, 1842. 
I    To  the  American  oommunit/  in  general  Channing  ia 
'  chiefly  known  as  a  thasJoglan,  whOa  on  the  other  sida 

of  the  Atlantic  his  fame  is  chiefly  that  of  a  literary 
man  and  a  philanthropist.  'I'be  eoiaue  n  iin]irc.>.si(in 
that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Unitarian  mm  s  - ment  in 
thu  country  is  false.  By  die  publication  of  liis  cele- 
brated aaraMm  at  tha  ordination  of  Mr.  Sparfca,  in  Bal> 
timore,  in  1819,  the  doctrinal  position  of  Unitarinnism 
was  more  generally  made  known  in  the  American  com- 
munity than  at  any  former  date,  liy  tliis  accident,  and 
Still  more,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  his  literary  repu- 
tation elevated  him  above  all  others  engaged  in  the 
movement,  he  iKcame  recognised  as  its  head,  although 
it  could  lioast  of  earlier  advocates  and  abler  polcm- 
ie.i.  He  in  perhaji.s  rather  to  he  classed  \vitli  Satiiuel 
Clarke  and  Locke,  as  a  high  Arian,  than  with  I'riest- 
ley,  nclttliam,  and  the  Socinians  generally.  He  is  d^ 
scribed  by  hia  biogr^ihen  "  as  a  memlter  of  the  Church 
Universal  of  tbe  lovera  of  God  and  lovers  of  Man.** 
I?ut  he  liini^clf  ha)>.  that  "he  bad  long  ceased  to  at- 
tach any  in>i>ortance  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  Christ, 
or  to  l>elieve  in  the  Trinity ;  that  the  idea  of  Christ*a 
death  t>eiag  a  satisfactioa  la  nowhan  taught  in  Scri^ 
ture ;  and  that  evil  spfrfta  have  no  existence,  Satan 
being  merely  a  ri(_'iiniti\ c  j-cr-uniition  of  moral  evil." 
Still,  acconlini;  to  his  peculiar  views  of  religious  faith 
and  duty.  I  *r.  Channing  Win  •  devout  and  serious  man, 
who  liad  a  profound  ravaianca  for  tbe  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  was  accustomed  habitually  to  view  aO 
things  in  connection  with  eternity. 

With  Unitarianisni  as  a  system  or  movement,  he 
unquestionalily  did  net  feel  satisfied  in  his  later  years. 
In  1837  he  wrote  aa  follows :  "  1  feel  that  among  lib> 
cral  Christiana  tin  preaching  has  been  too  vague,  haa 
wanted  unity,  has  scattered  attention  too  much."  In 
1839  he  thus  expresses  himself :  "  1  would  that  I  could 
look  to  Unitarianism  with  more  hope.  13ut  this  sys- 
tem was,  at  its  recent  revival,  a  protest  of  the  under* 
standing  against  abaovd  dogmaa,  lafhar  than  tha  woifc 
of  deep  religious  principle,  and  was  early  paralyzed  by 
the  Miixture  of  a  material  philosophy,  and  fell  tw  much 
into  the  hands  of  scholars  and  political  reformers  ;  and 
tbe  consequence  is  a  want  of  vitality  and  force,  which 
givaa  na  but  little  hope  of  ita  aeeomplbhing  nadi  xar 
der  its  present  auspices  or  In  Its  present  form." 

A.«  a  prMcher  Channing  was  pre-eminent,  though  he 
hail  very  few  n  itiir.d  oratorical  qualities.  His  j  res- 
ence  in  ttie  pulpit  was  not  commanding ;  be  was  small 
in  stature,  exceedingly  emaciated,  and  enveloped  In  a 
superabundance  of  clothing ;  his  cheeks  were  sunken, 
his  ej'o  hollow,  and  his  voice  feeble,  though  remarkably 
flexitile.  Ho  geni-ralh' read  his  di-^coiir-cs.  Throtijjh- 
out  his  long  ministrk  he  was  the  most  popular  preach- 
er in  Boston.  In  philanthropic  enterprise  he  was  tha 
Chalmers  of  America.  His  Journals  contain  "long 
li.tts"  of  plans  "for  public  works,  benevolaat  opeta- 
tionf,  special  reforms."  These  plans  indude,  "Asso- 
ciations among  Mechanics,"  a  "  Work  to  be  written 
on  ardent  Spirits,"  "Fire  Clubs,"  "  I'cmr-houses," 
"Famala  £mplojmant  Societies^"  "Provisions  of 
Wood  on  a  large  Seala,"  **  Bake-faooaes  ibr  the  Poor,** 
"Associations  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick,  Old,  Debt- 
ors," "Swietio.i  for  the  Advice  of  E  nigrants,  for  the 
Reformation  of  I'rostitutes,  the  Improvement  of  Afri- 
cans," etc.  His  lilierality  was  not  abebrbed  in  deriv- 
ing plans  of  goo<l,  but  hLs  personal  charities  were  great. 
His  latest  and  maturcst  strength  was  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  Americ.in  slavery,  and  no  writer  has 
treated  the  subject  with  more  candor  or  more  imprcss- 
iva  aloqiMinoa.  His  literary  reputation,  especially  In 
England,  waa  aearcely  panOaled  by  that  of  any  other 
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American  author  of  his  time.  Ho  po«s<>sse«1  the  best  iing)«  ^^plpsiartical  liciicfice  or  endowment  to  pro- 
•ImdmiU  of  iiiimi'diato  8ucc-o»s  a»  a  wril«r — ■  potliO'  Tide  for  the  rhantiii^  of  iimoM-s  for  the  rppose  of  the 
tampeniDeiit,  aad  a  itjle  of  nnurkaUie  truMpmacj  I  soola  of  the  founders.  Uoaqr  vat  oftan  laft  alao  for 
and  powar.  The  greataat  fknlta  of  hit  atyla  are  rape*  tba  ballding  of  a  chapel  in  wnleh  tiM  naasaa  were  to 
titioii  and  expansion,  the  fine  gold  l)oin^  oft-^n  Iwaten  be  chanted,  and  henro  the  term  was  a(i|ilii  li  jiUo  tO 
out  into  very  thin  loaf,  rhaniiinjr'fl  works*  were  re-  such  chapels.  They  were  sometimes  Imilt  in  or  near 
Tiewed  l>y  Macaulay  intlic  AV/iri/i'/'yAArr*ev(vol.lxix,  !  a  charcb,  but  more  ntaallywertf  attached  to  an  ahbegr 
p.  214),  and  •  gnphic  aketch  of  bim  ia  givan  bj  8te- 1  or  monaatny,  and  war*  tttqfmttij  vaiy  richfy  deeo* 
vaoB  in  tba  MtOadi^  Qaarttrry  RttSem  (Jan.  ISM,  ait. .  latad. 

iv),ftom  which  the  pn-M  „t  :.rticU la caidaBaed.   His     ohmttMi.  BaaDBnoATioiirhaBvov^ 

Workt  have  been  pul.li.-luni  in  Bovton  in  6  Tols.  r2mo  j  "^OMTwam  vmn  of;.. 

(repriiitod  in  Enpland  ^.  Many  of  tiiein  have  been  '  ChaoB.  a  term  Uken  from  the  Greek  mytholop-, 
tranalatod  into  Gar  man  (Berlin,  1860-65),  alao  into  nccording  to  which  Cham  wa-o  the  first  existcnre  and 
French,  with  an  Eaaa^  on  hb  Lifb  aad  Wrtttttga,  I17  I      ortgin  of  all  subsequent  forms  of  being  (Uosiod, 


Lalioiilavo. — Afemoirt  and  Corrfitjxmdrnrf  of  ChnnnSnfj 
(IJost.  1h4>*,  vril«.  I'2mi0;  Ware,  Amtrtcnn  Unitarian 
liuigraphy,  ii,  lltO;  Spra;,'ui',  I'uitar.  Piilj>it,  'MV)  ^q.  ; 
BrUilk  Quarlerlg,  Nov.  Ib4<i,  art  i ;  Literary  and  Thto- 

Jteview,  zll,  866; 

Drmocratic  Hevirv  ({Bancroft),  xii,  624;  Westmintffr 
Review  {i.  Martineau),  1, 81" ;  Edinburfjh  Revitw,  Ixix, 
tl4;  AlUbone,  Diet.  ,/AtMort,  i  >  :. 

Channunae'tia  (XovovratocX  tpven  (l  Esdr.  viii, 
48)  as  a  person,  several  of  whoso  "Bons"  (there  namc<l) 


Thfoffon.  116;  Ovid,  MtUmorpk.  i,  5).  The  word  it- 
self (in  Gr.  xaof,  iromeaaorable  $paee)  Mgniflea  tiie  raft 
void,  or  the  confused  nu-us  of  olfmnits  fnun  wliirh  it 
was  !>upposcd  by  the  ancient  philosophers  that  the  world 
was  formed.  It  has  been  employed  in  later  times  to 
denota  tba  nnformed  maaa  of  prineval  natter  dcM-ribed 
by  tba  aaered  bMorian  to  Gen.  i,  2,  corresponding  to 
the  Heb.  words  !inn,  fo'Au,  and  ^Ma,  ho'hu,  a  vatte 
void,  a  dmrt,  a  woito  aottncit^  rendered  in  ttia  Sept. 
a/iparoc  mi  dxarooR^tfrer,  iiuMbk  md  mthmd  or> 
-.    These  two  words.  com!>ined  for  the  sake  of  the 


were  atiioii^  till"  priest*  or  I.evitf-s  rn'curoii  liv  F.zni  I 
accompany  his  party  to  Jerusalem ;  corresponding  ap-  paronoina«ti&  into  the  phrase  ^inSI  ^itin,  io  which  the 
puaotly  to  HnuBX  of  tba  Hab.  text  (Esia  vUI,  19).     repetition  of  dmllar  tvmi  li  a  Hdmw  awUiod  of  doa> 
CShant  (3"lB,para«',  to  chattrr,  spoken  rontcniptu- ,  Ifc'nating  intcnsi^r  Of  •oparlatiTeaeai,  dgaStj  dmply 

onsly ;  Sept  .V«pari«)  occuia  on^y  in  Amos  vi,  6,  i  ««!'  d'^^f ^,    ^  . 
where  the  paaaagn.  "That  dktal  to  the  aonnd  of  the  .  T'"'  '''-"-.i.tum  «l,i,  h  Ov,.l  (1.  r.-)  ^nves  of  (  h-ios 

tt.iclf,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  world  from  the  cha- 
otic ma«8,  ia  vary  ranarkable.  Tba  foUowlnf  ii  a  lit- 
eral vtr.'ion ; 

F.re  fc%,  or  Iiinrl,  <ir  ►ky.  Hint  mrcra  all, 
KxUleil, 'rtcr  nit  nf  ii!iiiirr'!>  miitid 
One  face  tliere  ww,  whitb  men  have  CUiacw  named — 
A  rndoi  mbthoned  maM,  with  naoKht  Mve  weight; 
Aad  here  wera  heaiied  the  Jarriog  eicnaats 
Of  lll-eonnerted  thing*.    No  sun  u  yet 
IliR  ray*  afforded  to  the  world ;  the  tnooo 
Filled  not  afrewh  her  homi>  by  mf^nthly  gnnrth ; 
Nor  hung  (he  globe  in  clretiinnniliiFnl  air, 
I'lii-iil  liy  Irn  ImUnf  'it  wi  iirNi ;  Dr>r  had  the  sea 
Iti-arli.  ■!  furUi  it-  urm-  :,l  t  c  li  •  'U-lant  flvoTtk 
AVhen-'er  w»*e»irtli,  thiTf  «1»<>  m  h  Bud  ais; 
No  Innd  to  Ktand  upon,  no  wnre  to  fwlni. 
And  rnyleM  air.    Nothing  prwrrred  Uh  form  : 
Karh  thing  oppoved  the  reiit;  tinoe  in  one  tnnne 


viol,"  may  be  rendered,  "That  sing  to  the  sound  of 
the  harp."  The  Clialdee,  SjTlac,  and  Vul)?atc  read, 
'•wlio  >itit;  to  the  sound  of  the  psaltery;"  ami  tlio 
margin  of  our  version  gives  "quaver."  Josephu.s  in- 
forms us  tiiut  the  instrument  here  termed  ntbcl  was  of 
a  triangular  shape,  and  carried  in  the  liand.  In  the 
painting!*  on  the  monamenta  at  Thebes  we  finil  ]<lay- 
ers  on  the  harp  in  the  act  of  *inj;inj4  to  the  sound  of 
their  own  music.  (See  the  cut  livlow.)  Similar  scene-i 
arc  depicted  on  the  Aasj-rian  nK)numents.  See  Mi  su  . 
Botb  aaong  tlie  Jews  and  tlie  Egyptians  mnaical  in- 
atraannli  wera  chiefly  played  upon  by  women ;  tte 
Faalmitt, daaeribing  a  musical  pron  ssion,  says,  "The 
aingen  wont  befbrc,  the  players  un  itutrumenta  follow- 
ed after ;  among  them  were  tlio  dnmsaiU  plajfalg  wttb 
timbreU"  (Psa.  IxvUi,  26).   See  Uabp. 

CHANT  (eiMtaf,  a  son^),  tho  word  employed  to  tiw 
early  Church  to  designate  the  vocal  music  of  the  con- 
gregatiim.  The  terra  was  applied,  later,  to  t«i>ecial 
tones  a(luj>ti'<I  to  prose;  e.  g.  the  AaiAroitian,  estab- 
liahed  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  the  GngtnmHf  totrodnced 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  estabtidied  aehoola  of 
banters,  and  rorrcctod  the  ("hurrh  niusie.  Thi-s  at 
first,  was  called  the  Ji'iman  Kon^;  afterwards  the/)&(iN 
soiii:,  ii>  the  choir  and  people  sing  in  unison.  In  raod- 
om  liturgical  worahip,  ttie  word  designates  the  mtuicol 


Aadent  F:eyptians  (men  and  w^U' 


performanco  of  all  tiioM  parti  «f  a  firoae  liturgy  which 
are  permitted  to  be  rang  or  radted  (n  a  nosical  tone. 

In  a  wilier  seii«c.  it  i*  used  to  denote  tlio^e  forms  of 
aacre<l  music  in  which  prose  (e.  g.  pa;»sa>je*  of  Scrip- 
ture) is  sung  in  simple  harmonies.    See  Munic. 
CblUtry  (old  French  olkailoiie,  from  oloalir,  to 


The  c«ld  with  IkA  iblngii  fought,  the  mulAt  wiib  dir. 
The  soft  with  havd|aad  Uaht  wttb  heavy  thinss. 

By  rleavlng  rky  tnm  land,  and  land  frotn  tea, 
And  pnrtiug  liquid  »ky  frnin  thicker  air. 
The!>e  thu«  evolved  aiiid  from  thi'  blind  maM  drawBi 
Disjoined  in  opare,  were  tiol  in  I'lli  ridl)-  peace: 
The  fiery  force  of  heavpn'n  wi  iirhtKm  arch 
I>e{>ped  forth,  and  ehoiM.-  tin-  tiijuno^t  |K)lnt  Itssastf 
The  air  coniw  next  io  griiv  ily  mid  plare  ; 
The  den»er  earth  drag*  dfiwn  the  bulkv  imrto, 
Crunheil  with  It*  welK^t ;  the  wairr,  fl.m  lug  round, 
The  outxklrta  held,  and  >>i<iaid  the  orb  eatixe. 

"  This  statement  bears  io  many  striking  reaamblaDeea 
-'^  g.      to  the  Moaale  acoomt 

of  the  cn-atinii  that  one 
can  ncarc  cly  fail  Io  re- 
gard it  as  having  l>een 
derived  1^  tradition 
fVom  the  same  Monst. 
There  i«.  however,  thii 
great  (lifTrrencc  be- 
tween tlie  Mxiptural 
and  the  heathen  coa« 
nogoniea  —  diat  tiie 
former  pet"  out  with 
the  enipliatic  liei  larH- 
tion  that  the  unf(>nn<  d 
was  tba  creation  of  God;  while  the  latter  speaks 
I9f  it  at  the  already  axiiting  matariab  o«t  of  wbieb  ba 
fonned  the  world,  or  even  a?  itself  the  cause  and  autliar 
of  hU  things.  Mo«t  interpn  ters,  who'have  l>een  iffno- 
rantof  geological  phenomena,  have  at  onre  ileriile<l  that 
tlM  chaoa  of  which  Mosoe  speaks  was  the  form  io  which 


I  tie  liarp,  Lyre,  and  double  Hpe. 
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created.  Somp  hare  even  derlarctl 
that  then  eailliol  have  l»een  any  euch  inuervul  an  we 
hare  spoken  of  (Prof.  Stuart,  in  bih.  Rrjio».  No.  xxi, 
iuu  1886).  But,  on  ib*  «tiwr  band,  the  world  give* 
twtfmtHi*,  in  tiM  nekt  wfaleh  eonpoi*  Ito  enut,  of 
varinuB  and  lonp-continuDd  chanRp;*  Ixith  of  condition 
and  of  inhaliitantJi.  Ilem  o  we  conclude  :  (1 )  ttiat  the 
world  has  existed  during  nonn-  lon^  periixi  hfforr  the 
lioMie  record  of  cnation  in  aixda/a;  (2)  tiiat  daring 
that  pariod  it  wm  the  abode  of  uiinnl*  dUMag  to  or- 
ganization and  utructiire  fnitn  those  now  found  on  its 
iiurface;  and  (.i)  tliat  it  has  l>ccn  exposed  to  various 
convulsions  and  reorganization^,  more  or  less  general. 
A  iaToiita  mode  of  explaining  the  Moaaio  aooonnt,  a 
fcw  jaate  hade,  was  to  take  tta  4z  dqm  «f  onation 
§at  unlimited  period.^,  daring  which  the  changes  we 
are  speaking  of  took  place.  Thb  ground  has,  how- 
ever, almost  romiiletnly  abandoned,  both  because 
the  acoonnt,  so  ondaratood,  doee  not  agree  with  the 
phjrrieal  pihonovana,  and  beeaoM  each  an  iiilor|«et»> 
tton  is,  to  say  the  least,  hardly  admlaelhlo  on  •CKegaCl> 
cal  principles.  The  first  sentence  of  the  Inspired  rec- 
ord may  thi'rcforo  Ix?  rr^j.irdeil  an  thu  majestic  doclur.i- 
tion  of  a  fact,  which  the  world  bad  lo*t  sit(ht  of,  but 
which  it  deeply  cooeenied  men  to  know.  What  oo- 
earred  snbsequentlr,  until  the  earth  was  to  be  ftamish- 
•d  for  the  abn<te  of  man.  is  to  l>n  gathered,  not  fVom  the 
written  wnrd,  l>ut  fmin  the  memorials  r>ni;raven  on  tin- 
tablets  of  tiie  world  itself.  Tbo  succeeding  ver^e  of 
the  Mo4.iic  acoount  then  relates  to  a  state  of  chuos,  or 
eonftiaJon,  into  wbkh  the  world  wm  tkrown  ImaiediF 
•tdjrbaforetboIaatreorgaiibatloBoflt  Vorlflmdi 

AChOM  opposed  to  geolot^'ir^al  j  hi^nomena,  wliK  li  plain- 
ly tell  of  'critical  peritKls'  and  of  'revolutions  of  or- 
ff-ioic  life'  (i'hUlips's  Geotngg^  In  Cah,  Cjft^.  i!,  2&4). 
Whether  tbo  ehaoe  of  whieb  «•  an  now  speaking  was 
mlmM],  or  wae  eonflned  to  fboae  regions  which 
formed  the  craillo  of  the  human  race,  is  a  distinct 
question.  The  latter  supposition  has  been  Bdopte<l  by 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  lectures  ()n  the  Relation  beheem 
tkt  Ao^r  Seriftunt  mdmtmParU  of  QtiologMiScienc*. 
To  tbeoe  leetnrea,  aa  wdl  aa  to  the  ardelet  by  Prof. 

Hitchcock,  in  the  HibUcnl  R-p'it\tnnj  ("N'o-!.  17,  If^,  ^'l, 
and  22),  and  to  various  pa|>ers  which  have  ap{>cared  at 
diilbrent  times  in  the  Chrittian  Obtemr,  the  reader  is 
fateiod  for  a  AiUer  diacuaaion  of  this  and  kindred 
qMadone**  (Khto,  Cfdop.  a.  t.).  The  diflenl^  ad- 
vanced liy  jiotno  that  geology  (q.  T.)  gives  no  intima- 
tion of  any  such  total  break  in  the  chain  of  organized 
beings  as  is  implied  in  a  chaotic  condition  of  the  glotte 
Jaat  prior  to  maa'a  intioductioo  open  it|  ia  banUj  con- 
■btaBt  witk  tradit  Ibr  dOeagh  the  voekjr  tabletai  of 
tt«  earth's  rmst  do  indeed  exhibit  a  continued  ?r<rie^ 
of  organized  life,  yet  they  also  record  great  (•h:int:i"< 
of  species,  and  even  wholesale  demolitions  of  iinjxirfe!  I 
ocders,  not  now  extant,  while  they  contain  few,  if  any, 
•padmens  identifiable  with  those' that  inhabit  the  pres- 
«nt  nnface  of  onr  planet.  See  also  Hitchcock's  RrHg- 
of  Geologjf  (Boston,  1856).    See  CRKATiosr. 

Chapel  C^^13|  arfUUI',  half  place),  a  general 
for  a  aoneteoiy  (as  it  is  ehsewhere  rendered)  or 
I  of  worship,  occurs  in  Amos  vii,  l.t,  where  Bethel 
ia  caDad  "the  lang's  chapel"  by  one  of  the  idol  priests, 
bocBoae  thare  the  Uagi  of  laraal  paid  ulolatroua  wor- 
ahlptothe  goMeaealrea.  In  1  Mmo.  i,  47,  the  Gnek 
won!  i'^  (rr«(\Mr?v,  and  in  2  Ifaocx,!;  xl,  8^ ri/KVoc ; 
both  used  in    similar  sense. 

Chapel  (Let.  eapdla,  a  little  ctoak  or  kood).  The 
kings  of  France  art>  siiid  to  have  preserved  a  piere  of 
the  cloak  of  .St.  Martin  in  a  little  church,  and  to  have 
taken  it  with  them  to  the  field  of  battle.  The  tent  or 
ehoicb  oontaiBiag  tUa  oiyetfci  banco  reoeired  ita  aana. 
Tka  tam  waa  afterward  applied  to  aH  anian  ebardMe, 

and  f?sp<'clil!y  to  the  side  n>onis  or  chapels  added  to  the 
Me  aisles  of  a  church,  and  which  were  separately  ded' 
' ,  tMB*!^  to  tbo  aervice  of  aom 
11^ 


tho  Reformation  nearly  all  cnstles,  manor-hnnse8,coart- 
huuses,  and  r<digious  or  charitable  establishments  had 
such  cba^Hds.  i  hese  had  not  tka  right  of  aepaltmey 
nor  of  sacramental  •errioaa. 

Tbo  tarn  eAoptl  waa  also  oaaietfanee  appHod  to  the 
sets  of  vessels  or  the  vc«tments  ne<'e«sary  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  (  luireli  services.  It  is  also  sometimes 
applied  to  a  choir  of  singers  ;  also  to  a  printer's  work- 
hoose,  or  a  body  of  priutars,  becaose  priatiqg  in  Eng- 
land waa  first  carried  on  In  a  obapel  of  Waatanlaattf 

Abljey. 

In  EngLmd  the  wiifil  is  now  used  to  denote,  1.  Do- 
mestic cIiiijkIs,  built  by  noldcmcn  for  private  worship 
in  their  families ;  3.  College  ohapela,  attached  to  ooU 
leges;  8.  Chapola  of  aaaa,  bdlt  for  tka  oaa  of  parUi- 

ioners  who  live  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  |>arish 
church,  4.  Parochial  chapels,  which  differ  from  chap- 
els of  ease  on  account  of  their  having  a  f>ermanent 
minister  or  incumbent,  though  they  are  in  some  de- 
gree depaatoinpon  the  mother  church ;  5.  Free  ckap* 
ala,  andi  aa  ware  founded  by  kings  of  England,  and 
made  exempt  ftt>m  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  6.  Cluipels 
which  adjoin  to  uny  part  of  the  churcli ;  sin  h  were 
formerly  built  b}-  persona  of  consideration  us  hnrial- 
placoa.  In  the  great  Roman  cathedrals  and  churchaaof 
Europe  side-chapels  are  commonly  fitted  up  for  prayer, 
with  an  altar  and  the  other  necessarr  appendages. 

The  Methotlists  and  Dissenters  in  Kntxland  i  .ill  tlieir 
churches  chapels,  and  this  erroneous  use  of  the  word 
has  crept  aomewhat  into  use  in  America. 

Chapelle  ardente,  a  peculiar  ccranoajr  In  tho 
Roman  Church  in  connection  with  tho  masses  for  tho 
deiul.  Tlie  rA  pelle  is  a  small  tent  in  which  the  corpse 
ia  laid,  and  ia  called  onfaMs  in  allusion  to  the  li^ts 
pbMad  iMtad  tiha  eatalklqaa.  Ineeaae  b  boraed,  botjr 
water  is  sprinkled,  prayers  are  chtmted,  and  absolu- 
tion is  given,  ending  with  requictcat  in  puce — i:Adie, 
Eccl.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Chapharperah.   Sen  yinx.r.. 

Chapin,  Calvin,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congregation- 
al minister,  was  born  in  Springlield,  Mass.,  about  1764. 
He  gradoatad  at  Yale  in  1788,  and  in  1791  became  to* 
tor  m  the  aame  college,  w  here  he  remained  mitlt  Marck, 
1791,  when  he  was  ord;iitied  pastor  at  1!<m  ky  Hill,  llti 
was  u  trustee  of  the  Conn.  Miss.  S<X'.,  and  one  of  the 
five  org:iui/.er»  of  the  ''American  Board  of  CommiB> 
aiooert  for  Forci^  Misaiona."  He  waa  a  atrong  ad- 
vocate of  the  principle  of  **  total  abatloenea.**  Ho  wn 
made  D.D.  by  I'nion  ('olle>;e  in  1'*1G.  He  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge  in  1H47,  and  died  March  16, 1851. 
He  published  sercntl  sermons  on  funeml  and  otbar 
orea'-inns. — Spracriie,  Ann  ils,  ii,  .'?23. 

Chapin,  Stephen,  K.D.,  «  Maptist  minister,  was 
lorn  at  Milford,  Mass.,  Xov.  4.  177H.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1804,  and  in  1805  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Oongvagatioaal  dmrek  In  Hmaborongb,  N.  H., 
from  whence  he  reBeTed,in  Nov.  1809,  to  the  Congre- 
gational church  In  Mount  Vernon,  N.  H.  Here  ho 
remained  nine  ye  ir-,  but,  on  ars-ount  of  a  clianire  in 
his  views  concerning  baptism,  be  was  discharged  Nov. 
18, 1818,  and  the  same  month  he  was  received  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Baptist  Church.  In  the  (all  of  1819  he  waa 
installed  pastor  of  the  Baptist  chorch  in  North  Tar- 
mouth,  Me.,  where  he  was  jreatly  esteemed.  In 
he  was  made  D.D.  by  Brown  University.  In  1823  he 
l>ccame  professor  of  Theology  at  Waterville  College 
Ma.,  and  ramaiaedtbare  natil  his  appointment  as  prBa> 
Ident  ef  OdamMa  College,  Washington,  D.C.,  wkerr 
he  was  inangnrated  in  March.  1S'2TI,  an<l  IatM^re«l  fo? 
twelve  years  with  untlagging  zeal  and  energy.  In 
consequence  of  growing  inflrmitiee  he  resigned  tiw 
presidency  in  1841,  and  retired  to  a  email  Cum  near 
Washington,  where  he  died  Oct.  1st, IMS.  Dr.Chapfn 
published  a  p.im])hlet  r>n  Bajitism  in  l?*!!),  and  a  num- 
ber of  occasionai  sermons,  addresses,  etc. — Sjiragtie, 
ilflnal^vifSn. 
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Chapiter  (dx"^,  roih,  heitA,  u  it  is  usually  render- ' 
ed;  but  in  the  account  of  the  Temple  it  is  translated 
"tf^"  u  1  King*  vU,16,  or  Capital,  m  H  i« 
ealMd  In  modern  aKbitoetare,  It  tlw  upper  «r  oraap 
mental  part  of  a  column  (Exi>d.  xwi.  r$x  ;  xxxviiL,  17, 
19,  2ti),  in  which  itassageH  those  of  the  Tattemacle  are 
•poken  of  as  bein^'  overlaid  with  gold.  See  Tabeb- 
3IA0LS.  IalKiiigit,vii,19,tbec^pitenonUMtop* 
of  tile  pOlan  -were  Ibmed  of  **in7  woifc.**  floe  Ja- 
niis.  By  com])arin)?  thi^se  doficriptions  with  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  templets  in  Kgypt,  wo  find  that  it  was 
the  prmcUcc  uy  gild  and  paint  the  columns  of  various 
colors.  The  (oAw  or  lily  cnuuDeot  was  eleo  •  iiftTorite 
in Egj'ptiea ardiiloctai*.  fleePiLLAB.  Amondii- 
tinctive  term  thus  rcndcn^d  is  rtS  (tif'jtheth,  literally 
eometbing  «€trlaii),  which  occurs  in  2  Chron.  tii^  15, 
erUenUj  fn  tlili  wnse.  In  all  other  peeaages  the 
lleb.  word  thus  rendered  is  the  specific  one  t^^rin 

(iodkc^ntAf  literally  a  ectmeQt  which  in  the  eaee  «f 
the  Sanctuary  was  of  brsM,  anid  fn  aoaie  hutanoea  deo- 

orated  with  artificial  fKiniegranatcs  (Jer.  Ill,  22).  Sec 
AR<  iiiTKCTrKK.  "  Tlic  prevalent  idea  of  the  Hebrew 
term  ii«  the  ruumlnft*  i>f  the  forms  which  characterized 
the  capital*  of  the  Efirptian  and  Ajqrtiaa  columns 
(Font,  IMr.  fPSrt  p.9/6fy  The  haAtn/lk  eooaisted 
of  two  portion*,  the  crown  or  ledjje  (in  which  sense  it 
is  applied  to  the  laver  [<|.  v.j.l  Kings  vii,  31).  and  the 
'pommtl'ertoriMUMhaped  bowl  beneAth(n'?^).  Ac- 
ending  to  R.  Levi  ben-Gcnhom,  this  chapiter  rather 
neembled  a  pair  of  crowns  or  cap«,  so  Joined  as  to  form 
an  oval  fi;,nirc  of  five  cubit-  hiuli,  bulging  out  all 
arocrod  beyond  the  breadth  of  tiie  column  whit  h  it  8ur- 
moonted,  not  unlike,  aa  we  may  supfxise,  the  truncated 
ktoa^md  capitala  of  the  grand  pillars  of  the  Memnon- 
hun,  Tfaebea  (aee  Frith's  Kggjtt  end  PtJetHm  Pkotth 
fnphed^  Tol.  i,  pi.  35).  Lijihtfoot,  v,ho  adopts  Ger- 
shom's  view  (^Ikjciiptui  TtmpU,  xiii,  2, 8),  reconciles  the 
discrepancy  between  1  Kings  vii,  16,  and  2  Kings  XZT, 
17,M  to  the  heigbtof  the  chapitan,  by  dboerring  that 
the  three  enblla  eootidned  the  aenlptore  or  **trreadien- 
work"  monlioned  in  the  same  verse,  whereas  the  oth- 
er passage  included  two  belts  or  necks  of  plain  space 
of  two  more  cvbits  below  tlie  ornamental  portion.  The 
cbapitera  ««m  fMt«oned  with  *nels  «f  chacker'worfc 
and  wraalht  of  dudn-wwfc,*  tridi  leuljAiired  *pe«ne- 
granatex,'  forming  an  ornate  grmip  i^iinilnr  to  that 
which  Btill  adorns  the  columns  of  tlic  beautiful  temple 
mine  of  Wady  Kardas.iy  in  Nul>ia  (Frith,  ii,  pi.  •!). 
Lightfoot  (ill  flQira)  trantlatea  thtia :  *  The  chapiters 
npon  the  top  of  the  pillars  poeeened  ffly^woilt  of  Ibnr 
cubits  over  the  porch,'  and  niipposos  that  the  lily-work 
surrounded  the  column  undrr  aii<l  ti"/  around  the  chap- 
iter ;  the  lily-leaf  not  enveloping  the  chapiter,  which 
had  ita  ornaments  already,  but  carving  laterally  over 
tfm  qmee  of  the  poreb,  and  ocenpyfaig  fbor  eabita  of 
the  column  below  the  chapiter.  The  more  natural 
view,  however,  is  that  the  lily-leaves  or  lotus  orna- 
ments formed  the  capital  itself.  A  vast  amount  of 
learned  information,  from  ancient  and  modem  aonroM, 
ii  accnmnlated  on  the  snl^fect  in  Pleekn*a  ffliiarfcrfiu 
PUUogica  df  Columnu  jEhA  (VltMall,  17U)*'  (SttO^ 
a.  T.).   See  Colpm!*. 

Chaplain  (eap^Bamu),  a  person  who  performs  di- 
virif  servii  f  in  s  niy,-!lit  (chapel).  Thr  |i<i-ition  of  the 
chaplain  was  contingent  upon  the  nature  of  the  capella, 
vbieb  either  denotat  a  drarehiriliioak  paroeUal  rights, 
an  onldiy,  a  aanctaaiyt  or  ana  a  pait(allM^  etc)  of  a 
partlenlar  ehnich.  SeeCHAFRt.  Thna  the  ehaplata 
was  "oniPtimes  thf  /I'-'^iHtant  of  a  parish  priest;  some- 
times even  exempted  from  episcopal  juri»<liction.  The 
"royal  or  palace  cha|^ins"  (capfUani rtjfiiatpalalim) 
aanally  received  large  privileges  from  the  popes.  At 
tfie  head  of  the  army  chaplains  (captUmi  maftlaw)  was 
a  chapluin  general  (Caftt'iinuji  major  rr^iw*),  to  whom 
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w«a  alM  apMbi  chaplalaB  In  the  eaadea  of  1 

and  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  citizens.  The  chaplains 
of  the  bb'hops  usuuUy  ser\-c<i  as  their  secretaries.  The 
chaplains  attached  to  the  papal  court  were  divided  into 
three  claaeea:  titular  chaplaina  (eqpettMs  kimiraru), 
chaplaina  aflrfiling  at  the  pontlflcal  caremoniee  (em^ 

tnoniari!^,  and  chaplain.^  eniiiloyed  as  private  secreta- 
ries of  the  |M>(>e  {capellum  tecreti).  Chaplains  were 
I  also  commonly  appointed  for  the  religious  services  bl 
I  monaateriea,  hoepitala,  and  other  ecclesiastical  initita> 
'  tlona ;  hot  tb»  moit  eeanaon  unployment  of  ehaphim 
I  in  the  Church  of  Rome  soon  became,  and  ^ttU  If,  <ier- 
I  vice  at  non-)>arochial  churches  and  sanctuuricfi,  or  as 
I  assistants  of  the  parish  prie.«ts  at  large  churches  ro> 
j  quiring  the  eerricea  of  more  than  one  cleigjrman. 

In  many  of  the  Preteetant  dmrehee  the  name  chap- 
lain  was  for  a  long  time  retained  fer  the  as-'i'-tant  rler- 
,  gymen  at  large  churches,  but  this  ui-c  hais  graiiually 
disappeared,  and  is  now  only  to  l«  found  in  a  few 
,  places,  eepedally  in  Unngaiy.   It  is  used  in  modem 
:  tlmM  aa  the  tttle  of  contt  pNaelMi!^  af  pwdiew  ap> 
'  pointed  for  the  chapels  of  amba— dcm  or  for  private 
chapels,  and  more  commonly  for  ctergj  nien  appointed 
exclti.Hivcly  to  minister  in  the  nrmy  or  navy  (iinny 
I  and  navy  chaplains).   "In  England  there  are 48  chap* 
I  loins  to  the  king,  who  wait  four  each  month,  preadi  ia 
I  the  chapel,  read  the  service  to  the  family,  and  to  the 
!  king  in  his  private  oratory,  and  say  grace  in  the  ab- 
'  sence  of  the  clerk  of  the  (■l(l^et.    AVliile  in  waiting 
they  have  a  table  and  attendance,  but  no  salary.  In 
I  Scotland  the  king  has  six  chaplains,  with  a  salary  of 
£50  aach ;  three  of  them  having,  in  addition,  the  dean> 
^  ery  of  tiie  cbapel  royal  divided  between  them,  making 
up  abovi  £]K)  til  i  iii  li.    Their  only  duty  nt  present  is 
to  say  prayerri  ut  the  election  of  peers  for  Scotland  to 
sit  in  Parliament"  (Buck,  Tkeoligical  Dktionarp,  s.  v.). 
In  Eagiaad,  "when  the  aystem  of  amy  dbaplaiaa 
was  Kmod^ad  ia  1796,  a  dutplaiH-geturci  was  ap- 
|H>inte(l:  thia  oAca  was  alx>lished  by  the  l)iike  of 
Wellington  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  great 
war,  but  revived  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  ia  18Mi  The 
chaplain-general,  who  Rceivea  jCIOOO  par  aaaaa^ha* 
duties  partaking  eomewhat  of  thoae  of  aa  arehdaaoaa. 

He  Oii.'-ii'ts  the  War  (IfTire  in  i^clecting  chaplains,  and 
in  regulating  the  religious  matters  of  the  urmy.  His 
office  forms  one  of  the  17  departments  under  the  new 
organiiation  of  the  War  Office.  There  are  about  80 
chaplaina  on  the  atalT,  bealdea  awlstant  dergrmcn  and 

chapel  elrrks.  The  commi.«.«ioncd  chapliiiiis  rrieivi' 
from  1C#.  to  per  day,  and  there  are  always  some 
on  half  pay,  while  the  assistant  clergymen  receive  from 
£200  to  iC400  a  year.  The  whole  expenditure  for 
oommlHieiied  chaphfaa,  aadatant  dcrgynea,  diapd» 

clerks,  and  church  and  chai>el  luKiks,  figurea  la  the 
Army  E.-timates  for  l^^CO  CI  at  about  £45,000.  In 
the  navy  cviry  i-hiii  in  commi.a^ion,  down  to  and  in- 
cluding fifth-rates,  bos  a  chapUin.  The  Mavy  Eati- 
nurtaa  (laHMl)  praride  fbr  M  eoatailaeioned  dmp. 
lains,  at  stipends  rarying  from  £ir>0  to  £255  per  an- 
num ;  9  others  in  district  guard-ships,  at  average  stl- 
|«Mi(is  of  alxiut  £175;  and  CT.  on  half-pay,  at  bs.  to  10». 
per  day.  The  chaplains  perform  divine  service  at 
stated  times  on  shipboard,  visit  the  ifdE  aaflonii  aod  aa- 
sist  in  maintaining  moral  discipUaa  aiBflag  0ia  Ciair** 
(Chambers,  Enryclitp.  n.  v.). 

In  the  I'niteil  Stat>'-i  tlie  nntional  govemnient  lia.k 
not  only  army  and  navy  chaplains,  but  also  chaplains 
for  lioth  bou-tes,  84<nate  and  Bepreeentativea.  Xaay 
of  the  state  Legislatures  have  chaplains  alsa 

Chaplet  (French  dkaprlef),  a  string  of  beads,  or 
other  material,  used  by  Romanists  in  counting  the 
number  of  their  pmycrs.  It  is  mora  commonly  called 
the  Rosary  (<|.  v.). 

CbapUn,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Congiagrttoaal  nia- 
Ister,  and  n«tiv«  of  Bowley,  Haaa.,  was  bom  Dee.  80, 
171,'?.    lie  fHTiduated  at  Harvard,  1772,  and  was  made 


nsoally  extraordinary  faculties  weretianafemd.  There  ,  D.D.  by  the  same  ooUege  in  1817.    Ue  waa  ordained 
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pduitcir  at  Groton.  Jan.  1.  1778,  and  rpmaincd  in  the 
game  cfaarge  for  tifty  yeart.  Hu  great  piety  and  de- 
cUoB  of  ch&mctar  gave  'faim  fjreat  influence  in  the 
ttormy  timet  of  tha  Borolntion,  and  Us  long  niniitoj 
wM  acceptabl*  and  oteful,  until,  toward  fbo  close  <^ 
hia  life,  part  of  his  congregation  chose  ii  L'nitari.in 
minister.  He  died  in  peace  in  10^1. — ISprague,  An- 
Miii,ii,UOL 

ffhfipl**!  Jomoiah,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
mm  bom  st  CSeorgetown  (then  Kowley),  Ma«s.,  Jan.  2, 
1776;  graduated  at  Brown  rnivi-r^ity  in  K'Jit,  and 
took  charge  of  the  Baptist  Churcti  in  Dunverx,  Mass., 
•boot  1608.  In  1817  he  became  principal  uf  a  theo- 
logical school  In  WatenrUle,  Me.,  of  which,  after  ita 
b«inK  chartered  as  WatenHlle  Collets  in  1820,  he 
was  elertMi  I'reMdent.  He  ht-M  th«'  ortirc  tliirtrcn  ■ 
years  with  great  succe«8.  He  waa  made  D.D.  by  the 
College  ofSontli  Osrolina  in  1819.  In  1888  he  ruign- 
«d  the  presidency  of  the  college,  and,  after  preaching 
for  some  time  at  Rowley,-  Ifaaa.,  and  at  WQlincton, 
Conn.,  finally  wtfled  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  wht  rc  lie 
tlifd  guddanly.  May  7th,  lH-11.  Dr.  Chaplin  pul>li5h>'<l 
ne  Ecetmg  of  Life;  or,  Light  and  Comfort  ami*Ut  (At 
Skadotrt  of  df dining  Kean.— Spragne,  AnmUt^  vi|  463} 
Pkttiscn,  Euhi/yon  Dr.ChapUny  Boston,  1848. 

Chaplin,  Jonathan  B.,  s  Methodist  Episcopnl 
minister,  waa  bom  in  Connsctknt  in  1789,  was  convert- 
•dteUSO,  and  otand  tho  toBTdliag  minlrtiy  in  the 
Ohio  Conference  in  1884.  Ho  was  three  years  principal 
of  Nnrwallc  Seminary,  Ohio,  and  then  remained  in  the 
itincr.int  worli  in  Ohio  till  when  he  romovcd  to 
the  Michiii^ao  Conference,  and  was  made  princi[>al  of 
White  Pigeon  branch  of  the  Michigan  University. 
Here  he  remained  ontil  hia  death  in  1846.  Wbilo 
yoang  be  ttodied  law  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
during  the  war  uf  \^V1  w.is  ;ii  1-de-canip  to  General 
Porter.  Soon  aft<>r  the  peace  he  oetUed  at  L'rt>ana, 
Ohio^  where  he  practiced  law  till  his  oonversion.  In 
dM  CMM  of  odncatioa  be  was  of  Isstiiig  ssnrioe  and 
benefit  to  the  Church  fai  Ohio  and  Mldilgan.  His 
care  of  the  institntioiH  <  ominitt  'd  to  him  w;ih  vf  ry  fiit- 
isiactorj.  His  hut  words  were, Livo  holinesH,  and 
pnadi  it  fkoas  the  heart."— ifanv^^  ofConf.  iv,  178. 

Chapman  ("i^nn  0'^3H,  «io»A'  hal-tur',  man  of 
the  journfijiug,  traeelier,  i.  e.  for  purposes  of  traiGc),  a 
trader  who  transports  articles  of  commerce  from  t)ic 
flaMof inodactiontoani«tt(2ChnMi. ix,14);  antT- 
dMnt^wn,  as  the  same  phrase  is  tendortd  tn  the  par- 
allel passai^c  (1  KinRS  x,  15).    Sec  ^Ir.iicHAST. 

Chapman,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  En;;Iish  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Strathfieldsaye  in  17(M ;  studied 
at  KIngfs  CoUsga,  Gsmbridga,  and  in  1780  bscame  rec- 
tor of  Ifersbam,  fai  Kent,  from  whence.  In  1744,  he  re- 
moved to  the  rectorfliii>  of  Alderton.  He  afterwards 
became  archdeacon  of  .Siidliury,  and  treasurer  of  Clii- 
cbester,  and  died  Oct.  14, 1784.  The  most  important 
«f  bis  woflts  are:  AWsWasy  or,  At  bmt  Chrittiart' »  Df- 
/hmef  agakut  a  late  Boitk  mtifuledtAe  Mmvi  Phil'W'phfr 

[l,y  Dr.  M<.r.::in]  (17:!0-41,  '_'  vol-.  H  viV.  .V>v//(f»^- 
Otu  TmcU  rehitinij  to  Autiquily,  rf  vi-Hfl  an/l  corrected, 
vitA  AdJitions  (Lond.  1743, 8vo)  ;  ErpeSency  and  Cnd- 
iHIifg  of  MinaJmu  JPlMotn  mumg  the  primitive  Chris. 
Hans  afttr  the  Dtmm  ^At  ApoMu  (Lond.  1762, 4to). 
— parlinc,  Cyelopadia  BUSl^raphiea,  tfti  Hooic, 
MeeL  Biography,  \n,  554. 

Cbappel,  William,  D.D.,  biibop  of  Oork,  was 
kam  at  Itagington,  Nottbighama.,  Dec.  10, 1582,  and 
waa  edneated  at  1bns6eld,  fWmi  whence  he  removed 
to  Christ's  College,  Camliridjrr',  wlicre  he  ohtained  a 
Allowship.  By  the  favor  of  un  lihibhop  Laud  he  wa.4 
aada  dean  of  Cashel,  Ireland,  in  and  «oon  after 
mwl  of  Xrinigr  CoUega,  Dnbiia.  la  1688  he  wa.H 
made  Msbop  of  Oorit.  He  saftnd  maiijrbaidships  in 
the  licltellion,  and  on  landing?  in  England  was  sent  to 
prison,  bat  soon  obtained  bis  liberty.  Ue  died  at  D«r- 
^  in  1610.  Ha  wwta  MUkoim  CMmmX  CLoadon, 


1648),  and  A  Trtatite  onthe  Uf  ofTIoUj  Scripture  (Lon- 
don, 1653,  8voj.  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  him,  but  without  probability.  Aidibishop 
Usher  and  bishop  Martin  opposed  tifaa  ea  aeeaoat  of 
bis  apparent  leaning  to  Bf^tt  f4owa  of  dlniipMBa. 

hritaHHiciL,  iii,  43'J. 

Chappelow,  Lkoxard,  B.D.,  an  eminent  OrienU 
al  Bcbular,  was  Iwra  in  England  in  1688.  Ho  was  ed- 
neated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  chosen  MIow 

in  1717,  and  Iiccmihc  Ar,.!/ii-  profe.'-sor  in  that  university 
in  1720.  lie  ulso  obtained  the  livings  of  Great  and 
Little  Ilormead.  He  died  in  1768.  His  principal  works 
are,  A  Cmmmmtaqi  m  lAs  Boot  ^Job^  ta  anUcA  U  m- 
ssrled  As /Mrw  TVttf  and  £^9(M  TVithmMIm  (Ctanb. 

175'>,  2  vol.«.  4to);  Kl'^mentn  Unffur  A  r:ih'ir,T  (n.Vt.flvn)  ; 
Six  Attcmbliei,  or  ingmiom  Comer sations  if  Uamed 
Mm  amonff  the  Arabian$  (17C7,  8vo). — D.irlini,',  Qfdo- 
pmUa  BMiogn^kioa,  i,  683;  Boae,  A'ae  GtH.  Bug. 
2>fc<.Ti,Ml. 

Chapter,  an  ahbrevi^ited  form  of  tba  wold  olop^ 

ter  (q.  v.),  heading,  e.     of  a  column. 

CHAPTER  OK  Tin:  bihle.  The  present  numeral 
diTisioQ  of  the  Scriptures  into  copter*  and  venes  ia,  in 
soBM  respects,  of  eomparattvely  rsoont  origta.  Tin 
Pentateuch  was  divide<l  \>y  the  Jews,  at  an  early  peri- 
od, into  fifty-four  parthioth  (n'l»i:;^"pn)= sections,  one 
of  whieb  waa  read  in  the  aynagegoo  every  Sabbath 
day  (Acts  xili,  15).  These  sections  wrn-  sulxlivided, 
probably  by  the  Masoretes,  into  66'J  sidrim  (B'^'llD), 
or  orders.  After  the  reading  of  the  law,  ii  was  also 
cnstomaiy,  from  an  early  period,  to  read  a  p—aga 
flrom  the  prophets,  and  with  that  to  disaolva  the  assem> 
bly.  Such  passages  were  called  haphtoroth  (rilBCn) 
=di.oniIssiona,  and  appear  to  have  been  selected  ac- 
cording to  the  eboioe  of  any  reader  (Acts  xiil,  15 ; 
xxvii,  l.'i ;  Luke  iv,  16).  The  divisions  or  pcrtion.'* 
fonnd  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  are  different 
from  those  of  the  Hebrew  books;  they  sre  of  unequal 
and  arUtnuy  length,  and  ray  different  firom  the  chap- 
ters in  oar  p^lad  BtUss.  So,  also,  Uie  books  of  the 
New  Testamnt  wan  dhridad,  at  an  early  period,  Iigp 
certain  portions,  which  appear  under  various  names. 
The  division  into  church  lemons,  read  in  the  asoem- 
blies  lika  tha  ssctions  of  the  kw  and  the  pnmbets,  was 
the  most  ancient.  Sabaeqosntly  the  Nsw  TsstamoBt 
was  divid' d  into  two  kinds  of  sectioni',  called  tiflet  (n- 
rXoi)  and  chaptert  {KtpaXata=headt).  The  liiirs  were 
portions  of  the  Gospels,  with  summaries  pliic.  1  iit  the 
top  or  bottom  of  the  page.  Tlie  eh4ifters  were  divis- 
ions, with  numeral  noMona,  diiafly  adapted  to  tha 
Goipt  1  harmony  of  Ammonins.  Other  sectional  divis- 
ions arc  occanionally  seen  in  manuscripts,  which  aj^- 
pear  to  have  varied  at  diffi^rent  iIitk  h  and  in  difTcrent 
churches, aooordiag^  as  festival  days  were  multiplied. 
See  BfBLB. 

The  noBMlIca]  division  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
mcnts  into  modern  chnpfrrs  is  by  some  ascribed  to 
Lanfranc,  who  was  an  hM-liop  of  ('ant.'rlitirv  in  the 
reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  II,  while 
others  attrbmto  it  to  Stephen  Langton,  who  waa  arch- 
bishop of  the  same  see  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henijr 
III.  Its  authorship,  however,  is  usoally  assigned  to 
the  schoolmen,  who,  with  cardin.il  Huirh  of  St. Cher, 
were  the  authors  of  the  Conconlaiico  for  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, about  A.D.  lS4ik  Thw  canlinal  wrote  remark* 
or  PoitiU,  as  they  were  called,  on  all  the  books  of 
Scripture ;  and  this  Latin  Bible,  pnhHsbed  by  him,  i* 
genendU  "ujipo-i'ii  to  be  the  first  Bible  divided  irit" 
the  present  chapters.  Yet  cardinal  Humbert,  about 
A.D.  1059,  cites  the  12dk  and  UKh  chaptors  of  £xodu.«. 
aad  tha  28d  of  Leviticas,  aeoordlDg  to  onr  preeeat  di- 
viaiott  of  ebaplen.*  Wlioever  was  tbs  aaikor,  fhm 

about  this  porio<l  the  divi<«ion  of  the  sever  d  books  info 
diapters  was  gradoally  adopted  in  the  Latin  and  otlier 
TViiaDi;  aadfUnallj,  in  tha  HabNW,  wkh  a  fliw  var 
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riilloiii,  and  dM  in  tlie  Gnek  tost.'  The  mv«ii1 

Pkalin«  were  not  included  in  this  division.   S<  Vkksk. 

CUAFI'EK,  M  an  eccleoiiisUcAl  term,  th*!  naiue  of 
a  COtpwatloB  of  ocdeaiastics,  bound  by  cununical  rules, 
•Dd  geitmUy  itttwhad  to  a  ottbadnL  Hm  aune 
chsptar  arose  ttom  Am  ftct  tlwt  tile  fint  eeninimiUea 
of  canons  (q.  v.)  were  called  tojiother  daily  in  a  com- 
mon hall,  to  hear  a  chapter  of  the  Hitile,  or  of  their 
oomnMKi  rule*,  read  aloud.  The  ball  waa  hence  called 
tbe  Chapter,  or  Cbapter-hooM  (q.  t.)^  ud  the  name 
flnally  peased  to  the  body  of  eccledMto  iMMabling 
In  it. 

Originally  the  property  of  the  chapter  belonged  to 
the  dioceM ;  and  the  monks  or  canons  had  a  common 
life,  and  kept  strict  obedience.  CorMntio|^  of  this 
kted  rapidly  mnltiplied,  however,  ana  seoB  began  to 
hiive  wealth  of  their  own  ;  hy  tho  l'2th  century  thr>st< 
c  ijtitula  eaiwnicorum  were  attJiclnMl  to  ainiust  every  ^ee. 
Tlic  nomination  of  the  bi.ihop  fell  to  the  chapter,  and 
this  was  allowed  tbe  popes,  thus  enlai;giiig  greatly 
tbe  power  of  tbe  duptar,  and  dfanlnliUttK  tb«  airtliori- 
ty  of  the  bishop  over  it.  The  nobility  of  Fiirnp*;  found 
tbe  canonries  rich,  and  the  chai)terti  wi  re  iii:irie  sources 
of  income  for  tbeir  children,  who  in  some  dioceses  fill- 
ed every  etaU.  Thaw  teadar  canons  abeorbed  the 
ntwam  of  lha  dwplMa,  aod  appefaMtd  Hmn  to  do 
the  work.  The  Pouncil  of  Trfnt  introduced aunqr  re- 
forms (sess.  23,  25).  In  1803  the  chapter*,  es corpora- 
tions, were  abolished  in  South  Germany,  and  in  1810  in 
Prussia.  Whatever  rights  the  chapters  now  have  are 
based  npon  the  canon  law,  and  upon  the  epecial  legis- 
lation of  each  country  in  which  they  exist.  In  Swita- 
erland,  Prussia,  and  other  Protestant  countries  of  Ger- 
rnii\  ,  tlii^  <  l.n]>torH  h,iv<'  roneived  the  ri^iht  i  f  clei  tinK 
the  bishops,  who  in  nuwt  of  the  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries are  appointed  by  tbe  sovereigns. 
In  KngiaiMl  tba  duplar  of  a  cathedral  choreh  oon- 
**of  pertom  oeeleaiastical,  canons  and  prebenda- 


eeotroversy  of  the '  Three  Chapters*  has 
filled  more  Vfilumes  than  it  i*  worth  lines." — Moshcim, 
CA.  Uiri.  cent,  vi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii,  jj  10,  note;  Schafi,  Ch. 
Jlitiory,  tti,  1 144;  GiOMlw,  OMk  Bkittf,  I,  f  IW. 
See  CoNBTAKTUfOrbS. 

Chapter-hoose  (see  CRArrKu),  an  apartment  or 
hall  in  which  tbe  monks  and  canons  of  a  monastic  ee- 
tabliahnieat,  or  the  dsana  and  prebendaiy  of  eatba- 
dtals  aod  ootlogiato  chmtkea,  meet  fcrtnxisacting  the 

budness  of  the  body  of  tbe  society.  Chaptpr-bouses 
were  often  built  in  the  most  ma^rnificent  and  costly 
style  of  architecture.  I  lu  y  arc  of  vurious  furms,  roort> 
usually  locatsd  coatiguotu  to  a  choreh,  and  often  mora 
places  of  burial,  having  oceaaiBOslly  ciypli  ondertbom. 

In  mediaval  Latin  tbe  chapter-bouse  is  denominated 
eapitulum,  and  also  Dumut  Cajdtularu.  The  fnrmeT 
term  waa  also  applied  to  the  east  end  of  the  church 
(caput  eeetesitt),  and  henoe  there  have  been  errors  of 


Charaath'alar  CX«P''"^n^<'f)  ▼  r.  XapaadoXdv, 
Vulg.  Vnrnulla  H  OottOt)  is  pvcn  among  the  peendo« 
priests  in  1  Esdr.  v,  86,  where  "  (  hanatl^ar,  lead- 
ing them  and  Aalar,"  ia  the  confused  translatioii  for 
*^  Crkrcb  (q.  v.),  Addan  (or  Addon),  and  Iminer,** 
of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  67 ;  Neb.  vii,  61> 

Cliar'aoa  (XapaCTolg.  CAoraorr),  a  place  obecnr^ 
ly  mentioaod  only  in  9  Maer.  xli,  17  (i f c  riv  Xopoea), 

as  that  to  which  Judas  Maccabrens  retired  after  his  at- 
tack of  the  Naltatba-ans.  It  was  on  the  east  of  .Ionian, 
bcint:  inhabited  h\  the  Jews  called  "Tubieni,"or  of 
"  Tobie"  (see  Ton),  who  were  in  Qilead  (oomp.  1  Msec. 
T,9,1S);  anditwasTMBtediaflNmithedtyCaspin; 
l>ut  where  tbe  latter  place  waa  situated,  or  in  which 
direction  Cbarax  was  with  rejrard  to  it,  there  is  no 
clew.  I'wjil  l  i  Irr.  Gftch.  iv,  359,  note)  places  it  to  the 
extreme  east,  and  identifies  it  with  Rapbon.  The  only 
name  now  known  on  the  east  of  Jordan  wblcb  recalls 
ries,  whereof  the  dean  w  chief,  all  NulM.nlinate  to  the  |  Charax  is  ITeralr.tbe  ancient  KiR-Moab,  on  the  8.E. 
bUhop,  to  whom  they  are  as  assistant*  in  matters  re-  o*"""*  '''''ch  In  post-blbllcal  times  was  caH- 

lating  to  the  chnrch,for  the  better  orderinp  and  dis-  \of7<,Kf„.,f^a,  and  Mw,^,.,  x"<>ai.  (>ee  Helnnd,  PaUrst. 
posing  the  things  tbaiaof.  and  for  oonllnnatioQ  of  such  !  P-  706).  The  Syirtac  ^  ^arka,  which  suggesu  Kar- 
l^es  of  the  temporalitlee  and  otileers  rehting  to  the  ,      (•''««•  ^  10).— Snutb,  a.  t. 

bishopric  as  the  bi-thop  from  time  to  time  shall  happen  Character  (\fr.inrri;j(,  imprest,  tmnp^').  CiiRis- 
to  make"  (Hook,  s.  v.).  The  do.m  and  chapter  bad  TIAS,  is  the  force  of  a  man's  mora!  jK-rsonality.  a«  mod- 
formerly  tbe  rigM  to  choose  the  bishop  in  En^nd,  '  ified  and  developed  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  that  right  waa  aawuned  by  Ueniy  VIII  aa  a  pro- 1  Chriatiani^  doea  not  seek  to  destroy  the  natural 
NgatiTa  of  tho  crown.  In  Oennnny,  Lnthar  nada  aa  and  moral  qoalMaa  of  man,  bat  to  elevate,  strengthen, 
attempt  to  preserve  the  chapters  as  ecclesiaatfoal  OOlw '  and  sanctify  them.  But  the  indiviihial  mnn,  under 
porations,  but  soon  most  of  them  lost  altogether  their  the  Christian  s}-8tem,  hi  taught  "of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
ecclesiastical  character,  and  nearly  all  of  them  per- ;  the  way  of  life ;  and,  under  his  own  responsibility,  tha 
iahed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  A  few  |  infinenoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  voluntarily  ao> 
ebaptan,  Ufca  tiiOM  of  Halbaniadt,  Iflndea,  and  Oma*  |  eeptod  aatba  Inspiring  and  eontrolllttg  prfaiciple  of  tiia 

brn<  k,  had  both  Protestant  and  Roninn  Catholic  can-  qualltie*  which  liclon^  to  him  by  nature.    If  this  I>e 

not  tho  case,  tlie  niiin  remains  a  '*  natural  man,"  and 
his  character  i.s  hi*  natural  character.  But  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  moral  course  of  life,  throogh  the  work 
of  l]ba  Holy  Spirit,  It  mfflwiemfiew,  and  In  regeneration 
the  tme  foundation  of  the  Christian  character  is  laid. 
Rut  this  retrcncration.  though  it  requires  active  faith 
(in  til"  part  ct"  in.ui.  i«,  lie vcrtbeles-;,  tlio  ^\■l■rk  of  (  xmI, 


and  in  Osnabrftck  even  the  election  of  the  bLshop 
had  to  alternate  between  the  two  denominations. — 
Herzog,  /tecd-EncjfUcpddie,  ii,  564  sq. ;  Erscb  0.  Gm- 
bar,  Emtyhhp.  xxri,  888  sq.    Sea  CAmw;  Dbaw. 

CHAPTERS,  THE  THRFF.  a  title  given  to  three 
points  (rfdffXaifT,  cn/ritula)  ctjndemned  by  the  fifth 
Council  nf  ('(instaiitinople.  They  were,  1.  The  ]i4>r-nu 
and  writinn^s  of  Theodore  of  Mopeuestia;  2. The  writ-  and  therefore  character  is  necessariiy  a  divine  work, 
ings  of  Theodoret,  so  fiw  aa  they  were  diiaeted  against  i  "  leek  aagr  man  should  lioast' '  (Eph.  ii,  9).  Of  coarse, 
Cyril ;  8.  Tha  latter  of  Hnis  of  Edessa  to  Maris,  con- 1  all  the  piaatieal  forms  of  goodness,  tho  cardinal  vir- 
earning  tbe  Conndl  of  Ephesus.  Tbe  emperor  Jus-  toes,  so  called  (2  Pet.  i,  5-7),  and  the  special  Christuin 
tiiii:in,  unii'T  the  influence  of  his  wife  Theodora,  who  v  irtin'  of  diarity,  are  elements  of  thij*  Christian  char- 
wos  at  heart  a  Monopbysite,  and  of  Theodore,  bishop  acter.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  fruita  of  tbe  Spirit,'* 
of  CMaataa,  fablislied  an  eilict  A.D.  644,  in  which  the  which  always,  in  turn,  react  npon  the  cliaracter,  bring- 
abova  were  OODdemned.  This  edict  was  signed  by  ing  it  constantly  into  nearer  identity  with  the  inner" 
moBi  of  tbe  Eastern  bishops,  but  was  opposed  by  tlie  or  "spiritual"  man  (Eph.  iii,  16 ;  iv,  23).  It  fixes  the 
AlHean  and  Western  bisliop>!,  r.«[>eci;illy  l>y  Vigilius,  moral  Morth  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  hi*  fitnex  for 
tbe  Rom.in  ftontifT,  who  was  ordered  to  Constantinople  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  tbe  entire  character, 
(A.D.  547),  and  obliged  to  give  a  written  declaration  the  trhole  man,  is  peremptorily  reqoired  (Matt,  vi,  24 ; 
^adMataaOmproTingthecondeainatioaof tha  "Thiea  i  zii,  28).  Cbriattanitgr  danaads  tho  wAofa  baart;  far 
Chapter*."  They  were  aflerwarda  eondennod  an«w  |  "oat  of  tho  baart  are  tho  isaoea  of  llfh,"  and  tbe  riSing; 
by  Justinian.  A.I),  ft'il,  and  by  the  fifth  Council  of  disposition  of  a  m  m's  heart  forms  the  e^^ence  of  his 
Constantinople,  A.D.  663.    Dr.  5cliaff  remaxiu  (iii,  i  diaiacter.   With  Paul,  diarartfir  is  the  man :  the  ho^ 
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chancter  to  tb*  " 


Bat,  thoii«fa  tb«  Spirit  woria  diii  CkrMn 
in  man,  it  Imvm  free  pUr  tar  tbe  •paeU  gifta  and 

dowmcnts  of  the  iodiTidiul.  Altbongfi  "  in  Christ 
there  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,"  there  Ik  rixnu  in 
Christ's  liingxlom  for  diversitiea  (pringing  from  tam- 
Ijentraent,  race,  or  natfc>Dalit.y.  The  apaatfaa  PM«r, 
Paul,  John,  and  Jade  have  been  takao,  by  some  wfftt* 
ers,  at  types  of  the  four  temperanMBtt,  languine,  nenr> 
JHU,  lynijihatii--,  and  biliooa.  The  Woni  of  Grxi  in  tc 
ipoded,  in  the  Christian  system,  u  the  nilo  of  life 
■ad  itaiMlard  of  i^ifNal  for  the  Christian  duunctar. 
On  ptrJheUm  of  charactair,  aae  Bounm ;  SAMcrin- 
OATios;  PsRFacnoir.— Heiaog,  Rui-EncyUop.  vii, 
876;  B'Miothfi  a  Sacra,  iii,  •22. 

Cliancter  Dominloiui  {tkt  mark  <(fAa  Lord), 
•  HUM  hf  vlileh,     mil  m  dtoraalw  ngkm  {ftgtd 

■Hzrib),  Augustine  designates  the  sacrament  of  baptism ; 
"t)y  which  he  does  not  mean  any  intonisl  quality  or 
Hpirituni  jKjwer  distinct  from  Impti^m  iniprinted  on  the 
soul,  but  only  tbe  external  form  common  to  all  recoiv- 
CM^  both  good  and  bad,  who  an  duly  baptixed  in  the 
MB*  of  tbe  Holj  Ttkkltyi  that  they  ara  so  far  signed 
bjr  the  mark  or  duneter  of  the  Lord  as  therelty  to  bo 
di<<tingni/>bed  from  iinttaptized  Jews  and  (rentilc",  who 
never  made  any  formal  profession  of  Chri«ti.iiiity,  nor 
erer  ret- eired  so  macb  as  the  exteriud  indication  of  it. 
Ha  allowod  tbb  chanetor  to  bo  so  far  indelible  that  a 
ChritdaB,  ttioa|(h  ho  torn  Jaw  or  pa^^n,  can  never 
need  a  second  baptism,  but  only  repentance  and  abiio- 
lation  to  reinstate  him  in  the  (.Church."  It  is  clear  that 
Aagustine  did  not  dream  of  the  later  Romanist  theory 
of  Meramental  oharacfr," — ^Biagbam,  Orig.  Eedu. 
hk.  xi,  ch.  i,  §  7.  8e*  Crakaork  fKi>n.«Biua. 

Character  Indelebllia.  In  the  Church  of  Rome 
it  U  bald  that  a  spiritaal  sign,  called  character,  is  im- 
pwad  la  tbe  mniI  bjr  «wta^  neramenta.  Aquinas 
taoght  that,  "in  conseqaeaeo  of  the  death  of  Jesus, 
tbe  sacraments  instituted  In  the  New  Testament  have 
obtained  what  is  called  viriwi  instrummtali$,  or  tffec- 
ti9a,  which  those  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  pos- 
aoaa.  Tkanflne,  by  partaking  of  the  sacraments,  man 
aeqnirea  a  certain  character,  which,  in  the  case  of  soae 
aaerjments,  such  as  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  or- 
dination of  prieitts,  is  ekfiracter  wdebbilit,  and,  conso- 
q;aently,  renders  impossible  the  repetition  of  such  Rac- 
nawnts"  (Aquinas,  Stanma,  pt  iii,  Qii.  60-^). 
.  The  Council  -f  Flon  nce  (1 139)  laid  down  the  fol- 
lowing canon  (Mnrisi,  t.  xxxi,  cel.  1054  sq.):  Inter 
hsc  sacramenta  tria  sunt,  baptismus,  confirmatio  ot 
ordo,  qusB  charactenm,  L  «.  spirituale  quoddam  Nit^num 
a  CJBteris  distindiraai  hBprimunt  in  anima  indelebiie. 
{7iirfsM«adsH»^tfMaaasBr«jlaria«fiir.  Baliqaavero 
qtiatnof  diaractevBiB  noa  tnprtmnnt  ot  relteratlonem 
ndmittont. — "Among  the  sacramrnti"  thcrr>  are  three, 
baptlim,  confirmation,  and  ordfni,  which  impose  in 
the  soul  a  character,  that  is,  a  certain  spiritual  and  in- 
dolibl*  lign,  distingaisblnf  il  tnm  otbws.  Hence,  in 
the  same  persona,  these  sacraments  an  not  repeated. 
The  other  four  do  not  impress  a  character,  and  admit 
of  repetition."  'I'he  Council  of  Trent  gives  the  follow- 
ing: "  9.  WhcK'ver  shall  affirm  tliat  a  character,  that 
is,  a  cartain  spiritaal  and  indeUbio  nurit,  is  not  im- 
piawad  oe  Uta  wnd  fba  thteo  aaciameBts  of  bap- 
tism,  confirmation,  and  orders,  for  which  rearon  they 
cannot  l»e  refloated,  let  him  Im  accursed"  (se^s.  vii,  can. 
9).  There  is  a  creat  variety  of  opiuinn.i  i  ii  it  iiniU y 
enoogb}  among  Romanist  thoologlaiu  conceniing  the 
natoraaftUt^ehafaelar.*'  8oe  Parraria,  iVniito 
li'itk^rn,  viii,  221  (s.  v.  Sacramentom);  BUiott,  Dtkmt 
atim  of  Romanism,  bk.  ii,  ch.  i. 

Oluar'Mllim  (}lth.CharadM,tt^'dy^,eraJttmen, 
M  It  is  explained  in  the  text ;  Sept.  'Kytaliatp  v.  r. 
niapavu^),  the  name  of  a  valley  (Sf^jt,  ramae)  inhab- 
IM  b7  tba  dMOMtali  af  jMb  (q.  T.X  «f  Mm  Iriba  Of 


Judah,  so  cnlled  from  their  employment  as  artificers 
(1  Cbroo.  iv,  14).  Tbe  same  place  is  mentioned  in  Neii. 
vi,  86  (A.y.  Mvalky  of  oafbaMir  Sept.  vi}  d^a* 
ofi/i)  as  extant  after  the  Captivity,  and  »"»««Kif^  ^ 
the  iienjamites,  and  as  h'ing  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 
The  Talimid  (ii.-*  quotetl  l)_v  Scliwurz,  PaUit.  p.  18;>)  re- 
ports the  vuUcy  of  Cbarashim  to  consist  of  Lod  and 
Ono,  which  lay  therein.  These  notioos  appsar  to  Ax 
iU  position  as  in  tbe  undulating  ground  at  the  hack  of 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  east  of  Jafi'a,  being,  in  fact,  the  de- 
proiigion now  vatAndlifWtH^ManuraL  SaaCsAni^ 

MAS. 

Gbar'olUUBlB  (Xapra^iiJC     T,  X4lXxa/4t>c,  1  Esdr. 

i,  25),  Char'chemish  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  20),  other 
methods  of  Anglicising  the  name  Cakchkmish  (q.  v.). 

Cniar'ow  CBopX^  t  ^v«B  (1  Bsde, 

82)  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Temple  servants  that 
returned  from  Babylon ;  a  corruption  for  Iiarko$  (q.  v.) 
in  the  lists  of  Ezra  (ii,  53)  and  Neheniiah  (vii,  55), 
possibly  by  a  change  of  3  into  3.  But  it  does  not  a|^ 
pear  wbeoca  tha  tnmslatOTS  of  the  A.  V.  got  their  read- 
ing of  tteana.  lBthaadltiaa«fliUitla**Cbai>. 
eos." 


(Xopfa),  gtraa  0  Bt^*     82)  aa  fba 

name  of  another  head  of  the  Temple  servants  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel,  instead  of  the  Uarsha  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Habbtoort  (■■»«,  52;  Neh.TH,M). 

CharentOD,  a  town  of  France,  five  mtlea  ftma 
Paris.  A  Protestant  Synod  was  held  there  in  16S1,  in 
which  the  C(>nfc».'iion  of  Augsburg  was  dediirod  free 
of  errors  on  all  fundamental  doctrinal  points,  and  its 
adhofaato  to  ba  entitled  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord'a 
Sapper  in  tbe  Reformed  chorclies,  to  be  accepted  as 
sponsors  for  childran,  and  to  intermarry  with  the  Re- 
formed.    See  Fbance,  Kekobmbd  Chctrch  of. 

CtaaxM  (Xa|NK^  ona  of  tha  BMUt  inflnwitial  of  tba 
Jewiib  aoanaaadara,  wbo  dlad  of  fflaoM  dadag  tba 
final  stnig^ tba BoBMOw (JoMphtta,  ir«r,fai,  i| 

4,  »). 

Chamf-TooiiB.  See  Doras'  Dtmo. 

Cfharger.  The  silver  vesiiclii  tiRVrod  by  the  heads 
of  the  tritjes  for  tbe  service  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num. 
Tiii)  ara  thus  termed  in  oar  translation,  being  in  the 
original  H'^?)?  (Jcf^trah' ,  litendly  a  dtep  duh%  a  bovl, 
else  when-  rendered  "dish"  (^xod.  xxv,  29;  zxxvi, 
16;  Num.  iv,  7).  Thej*e  are  .-^aid  to  have  been  of  sil- 
ver, and  to  have  weighed  each  130  shekels,  or  86  OS. 
(Hnssey,  A  me.  WeiffhU,  chap,  ix,  p.  190).  Tba  *•  duow 
U'l  r"  upon  which  the  Baptist's  head  was  presented  to 
Horixlias  (comp.  Homer,  //.  i,  141)  must  have  l>een  a 
large  platUr  (iriVa?,  strictly  a  broad  tablet  [comp.  tti- 
vaxidutyt  a  writing-tablet,  Luke  i,  68],  benos  a  wooden 
tnndier,  Matt  idr,  8,  U ;  Mark  tft,  tt;  rendered 
"platter"  in  I.uke  xi,  Thf  "  churu'cr-!"  of  p.ld 

and  silver,  in  £sra  i,  9  (.3^7^St|  agartal'),  were  prob- 
ably, as  interpreted  by  tba  8epl.,yBl«.,  and  fl^friae^ 

bannt  for  containing  the  blood  of  snrrificos;  aWhOBgh 
others  make  them  to  have  been  baskets  for  111!  ftllH 
ofToriii^^s.    See  Baskt;  Dish. 
Chargol.    See  Bbbtls. 

Chariot  (properly  IT3S^«,  merUbak*,  a  Tehkle 
for  riding;  upfia),  a  car  nsod  either  for  warlike  or 
peaooAal  porposea,  bat  most  oonuaoal/  tba  ftrmer. 
Of  the  latter  nse  thera  to  hot  one  probable  instanee  as 

ri'iriirds  the  Jews  (1  Kings  xi'iil,  4-1),  and  as  regards 
iithi  T  nations,  luit  few  ((tch.  xli, 4.1;  xlvi,  29;  2  Kings 
V,  ft ;  Acts  viii,  28).  The  Scriptures  employ  different 
words  to  denote  carriages  of  diffBreat  sorts,  Imt  it  to 
not  la  ovary  ease  aasjr  to  distingvlsb  tbe  ktad  «f  v«U> 
cle  which  these  words  severally  denote.  We  are  now, 
however,  through  the  rtiseovery  of  ancient  sculptures 
and  paintings,  in  posseniion  of  much  new  irifornmtion 
respecting  the  cluuiots  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babvlon, 
aad  FiniB,  vbkh  aiat  la  Ami,  aNBllonad  la  tha  8crip> 
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There  htm  been  (wme  BpecnUtion  an  to  any  dif- ' 
ference  of  mMoiog  between  tlie  above  word  and  the 
briefer  (nifle.)  fbrm  am,  ■urlnK',  wkieh  ocean  in  I 

three  paiisaK"'^  only.  In  1  Kind's  v,  6,  the  latter  obvi-  i 
Otuly  means  chariul»,  taken  collectively.  But  in  Lev.  ' 
XT,  9  (Auth.  Vera.  "  aaddle"),  "nd  Cant  iii,  10  ("the 
oomiog"),  it  baa  beta  nsdentood  by  mim  to  denote 
the  MatoTa  duutot  To  tUa  view  fben  b  the  flUal 
olgpction  that  ancient  chariota  had  no  aeats.  It  aj*- 
pears  to  denote  the  seat  of  a  litter  (the  only  vehicle 
that  hud  a  seat),  and  ita  name  merktib  inu y  have  been 
darived  from  tbo  goaaral  reaenblance  of  the  body  of  a  ^ 
titter  (diatingiriiMI  flpom  «lio  caaepj,  etc.),  both  In  | 
form  and  u.«e,  to  that  of  a  clKirict.  Another  ntill  sim-  I 
pier  form,  the  word  33^,  rt'keb  (with  the  analogoaa 
ftms  nas-i,  r<ital^  tMk,  xzrli,SO,  and  ais*;),  re- 
ki>l',  P'^a.  civ,  3),  f^om  the  samo  root,  appears  to  signi-  j 
fy  a  carriage  of  any  kind,  and  is  especially  used  with  ^ 
mfcrence  to  large  bodies  of  carriages,  and  hence  most 
gODoralljr  of  waiH^oriots;  fbr  chariota  were  anciently 
■eldon  aeoB  together  In  laiga  nonbei*  exoept  in  war. 
It  is  applied  to  the  war-chariot,'*  of  tlip  Epj'jitians 
(Exod.  xiv.  9),  the  Canaanites  (Josh,  xvii,  18;  Judg. 
i,  19  ;  iv,  3),  the  Hebrews  (2  Kind's  ix,  21,  24  ;  x,  16), 
the  Syrian*  (3  Kings  t,  9%  the  Feieiana  (laa.  zxi,  7, 1 
9).  tills  eoRoqMnda  tbo  fi/tn  «f  xvl]l,18;  I 
the  Latin  rhetla,  a  carriage  with  four  wIicpIk,  nn  ini- 
provemcnt  of  later  tinx^s.  By  a  comparison  of  the?e 
references  with  those  pussages  in  which  mfrknbah  oc- 
cnn^  we  find  tho  two  words  applied  to  all  aoru  of  car- 
tlagM  InAAnoa^)^  and  tntOKhangeably,  Jast  aa  we 
•honld  say  either  "carriage"  or  "coach" — neither  of 
which  i.«  specific,  and  both  of  which  differ  more  from 
each  (itlu  r  than  tlu-  Hebrew  words  in  question — to  de- 
note the  same  vehicle.  Indeed,  there  arc  iiassages  in 
which  both  words  ore  manifestly  applied  to  the  same 
identical  vehicle,  aa  in  2  Kinga  9, 21,  and  1  Kings 
zxii,  36, 38,  where  some  haTO  endeavored  to  make  ont 
a  difference  between  the  Heb.  terms.  There  is  anoth- 
or  wofd  ODCO  midond  chariot,  vis.  nb|i7  Qigalak', 
Pfea.  zlvi,  9),  hot  it  denotM  a  plautnm^  cart,  or  wag- 
on drawn  liv  oxen.  .^<><'  ('ATtx.  The  only  other  word.n 
rendered  "chariot"  in  the  Bible  are  p*^DK  (qppir- 
yoo',  Cant  iii,  9),  wlddi  tbo  etymoL,  aa  wdl  aa  itm 
rendering  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  <how8  to  have  Wen 
•  pmtable  sedan  or palmHjum  [see  Lnmj,  and  '|2Cn, 
(lo^lwn,  only  in  Enlc  xxffl,  tty,  viddi,  aeeotdlng  to 
etymology  and  the  Rabbins,  means  veapons  or  defen- 
sive armor.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  word  rrhrh, 
rendered  "horsemen,"  docs  not  mean  "cavalry,"  but 
merely  riders  m  the  chariots — in  other  words,  chariot- 
waiTiorB ;  for  Exod.  xtr,  7,  viiicb  gives  the  first  ac- 
eoont  of  the  EgjrpUan  aniqr,  iqrs, "  he  took  six  hun- 
dred chosen  chariots,  and  all  tiie  chariots  of  Egypt, 
and  captains  over  every  one  of  them"  {  r  in  each). 
The  "horsemen  '  in  verse  9  and  the  subsequent  verses 


>  J^TPtloa  WarOwMHl 


means  Utarally  "rid<-n>."  not  upon  the  horses,  but  in 
the  chariots.  Hence,  though  Moses's  song  of  triumph 
■wntlons  the  "  horse  and  his  rider"  (Exod.  xv,  1),  yet 
var.  4  daarij  indicataa  tbat  bgr  lidar  cbariot«ider  is 
vndoratocd:  ** Pharaoh's  diarlots  and  ids  host  bath  be 
cast  into  the  sea ;  his  chosen  capUiins  also  (cliariot- 
warriors)  are  drowned  in  the  Hcd  Sea."    See  UoBSS. 

The  earliest  mention  of  chariots  in  Scriptnio  ia  ill 
Egypt,  wkieN  Josopb,  aa  a  madt  of  distinction,  was 
plaoed  in  Pbaiaoh'a  aoeond  eharlot  (Gen.  xli,  43),  and 
later  when  lie  went  in  his  own  chariot  to  meet  his  fa- 
ther on  bis  entrance  into  Egypt  from  Canaan  (xlvi,  29). 
In  the  ftineral  procession  of  Jacob  cbnriols  h\m)  formed 
a  part,  poasiUy  byingr  of  escort  or  as  a  guard  of  Iioa- 
or  (1, 9).  Tlio  next  mentioD  of  Egyptian  ebariota  is 
for  a  warlike  purpose  (Exod.  xiv,  7).  In  tills  point  of 
view  chanots  among  some  nations  of  antiquity,  as  el- 
ephants among  others,  may  be  regarded  as  filling  the 
place  of  heavy  artiUeiy  in  modetn  timas,  so  tliat  tbo 
military  power  of  a  nation  mi^  be  estimated  by  tbo 
number  of  it«  ( li.irintF.  Tlius  Pharaoh,  in  pursuing  Is- 
rael, took  with  him  tidU  churiots.  The  Canaanites  of 
the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  enabled  to  resist  the  Is- 
raelitea  sncoesaitally  in  consequence  of  tbo  nambor  of 
tbeb  diariots  of  iron,  i.  o.  perfaapa  anned  witb  tarn 
acytbes  (Josh,  xvii,  18 ;  Judg.  1, 19 ;  see  Schickendanz, 
De  eurribut  fakalit,  Zerbst.  1754).  Jabin,  king  of  Ca- 
naan, had  iXiO  chariot-  (.lud^r.  iv,  8).  The  Philistines 
in  Saul's  time  had  ao.oou,  a  number  which  aeema  ex* 
oesdTO  (1  Sam.  xiii,  5 ;  but  comp.  tlie  Sept.  aad  Jo* 
seph.  Ant.  vi,  6, 1).  David  took  from  Hadadezer,  king 
of  Zobah,  1000  chariots  (2  6am.  viii,  4),  and  from  the 
Syrians  a  littk-  Inter  700  (x,  18),  who,  in  order  to  re- 
cover their  ground,  collected  82,000  diariots  (1  Chron. 
xix,7).  Up  to  thb  time  the  IsraeBtss  possessed  ihw  or 
no  chariots,  partly,  no  donbt,  in  consequence  of  the  the- 
ocratic prohibition  against  multiplying  horse.o,  for  fear 
of  intercourse  with  Egypt,  ami  tlir  r<  (,'al  drj-potism  im- 
plied in  the  possession  of  them  (Deut.  xvii,  IG ;  1  Sum. 
viii,  11, 12).  But  to  some  extent  David  (2  Sam.  viii, 
4),  and  in  a  mocb  gioater  dsgrso  Solomon,  bmlw 
through  the  prohibition  tram  seeing  tlio  necessity  of 
placing  lli^  kingdom,  under  its  altered  circumstances, 
on  a  footing  of  military  equality'  or  superiority  toward 
other  nations.  He  raised,  therefore,  and  maintained  O 
foroo  of  1400  chariots  (1  Kings  x,  26)  by  tsnstiim  «■ 
cerldn  dtiea,  agreeably  to  Eastern  enstom  hi  siidi  mat- 
ters (1  Kings  ix,  19;'x,  25;  Xenoj.h.  AntA.  i,  4.  9). 
The  chariots  themselves,  and  al.Mi  the  horses,  were  Ln)- 
(wrted  chiefly  from  Egypt,  and  the  cost  of  each  chariot 
was  600  shekels  of  silver,  and  of  each  horse  160  (1  Kings 
X,  29).  8eo  Sbxkxu  Fhmi  this  time  chariots  wore 
regarded  as  amonir  the  nu>st  iin(«'rtant  arms  of  war, 
though  the  supplies  of  them  and  of  horses  ap(>ear  to 
have  been  still  drawn  (Vom  Egypt  (1  KingH  xxii,  S4; 
2  Kings  ix,  16, 21 ;  xiii,  7, 14 ;  xviii,  24 ;  xxiii,  SO i  Isa. 
X  xxi,  1).  The  prophets  also  allnde  fkeqnently  to  ehar* 
lots  OS  typical  of  power  (Psa.  xx,  7 ;  civ,  3 ;  Jer.  li,  21 ; 
Zech.  vi,  1).  Chariots  of  other  nations  arc  likewi-o 
nu  ntioncd,  as  of  AssA  ria  (2  Kings  xix, '23;  Ezek.  xxiii, 
24),  Syria  (2  Sam.  viii,  and  2  Kings  vi,  14,  IS),  Per< 
rfa(Isa.x^8);  snd,  Ustly,AnttodrasEapolorlssaid 
to  have  bad  300  chariots  armed  with  sc}-thes  (2  Mace, 
xiii,  2).  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  mention  made  of  a 
( liariot,  fxccpt  in  IIiv.  ix.  0,  is  in  the  cji.«p  of  the  Etbi- 
<>]  ian  or  Abyssinian  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace,  who  ia 
<!.  scribed  as  sitting  hi  Us  dMUrfol  mdlsig  (Acta  Tiii, 
2^,  29,  88).   See  Rider. 

Jewish  chariots  were  no  doubt  imitated  from  Egrp- 
tiiiH  mctlels,  if  not  ai  tuiilly  ini[.nrli-(l  from  l.^'yi  t. 
These  appear  to  have  come  into  use  not  earlier  ilum 
thn  18th  dynasty  (B.C.  1580).  The  war-chariot,  fr.  ni 
w  tiich  tlio  diariot  osed  in  nsaoa  did  not  eosentially  dif* 
for,  was  extrsnely  simple  in  its  eonstmrtion.  It  con- 
siNted,  as  appears  l>oth  from  Egyptian  p  lintini;'-  and  re- 
liefs, as  well  as  from  an  actual  specimen  preserved  at 
of* 
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sidc8,  resting  posteikdif  M  the  axle-tree 
of  s  pair  «r  wbe*U,  and  rapportiag  •  laO  of  wood  or 
tverx  tttecihed  to  tb«  fkmae  by  k^oni  thong*  tmi 

one  wooili-n  uprij;lit  in  front.  Thi-  fl<Hir  nf  tlip  c  ar  was 
nuule  of  ro|>o  neUwork,  intended  U)  give  a  niMn-  -pniuy 
footing  to  tbe  occopanta.  Th«  car  waa  moniuol  trum 
th^li^k^  »hichwaaopMiT  Mid  Uw  lid— wore  etnagUi- 


of  a  4-wheeled  car,  which  (like  the  rcrptinNEXoc  OfudUi 
of  HflmL  ti,  63)  waa  oaod  fur  loUgioaa  pmrpMM.  Boo 


Cast.  Thopmonooof 

harnOM  fully  illustrated  bf 
which  also  are  rcprcMii led 


lioriiij,'  until  >ns  (Wl 
75, 76,  2d  od.> 


AatB. 


of' 

ienlptores,  in 
VMdhy  neigb> 


;  ISgTptlaa  Chariot  of  War,  #RTr1lmr>eaMa  and  eom* 

Attached  to  tbe  off  or  right-hand  aide,  and  croaaing 
each  other  diagonally,  were  tho  bo»«Ma,  aad  InelUllg 
badtwaida,  the  qoirer  and  8pear<case.  If  two  ponona 
van  in  the  chariot  a  second  bow-caae  was  added.  Tho 
wheels,  of  which  there  were  2,  ha<l  6  spokes:  tlio!>c  of 
peace  chariota  had  sometimes  4,  fastened  to  the  axle  by 
» Ihdwpin  aacniad  by  a  thong.  There  were  do  traces ; 
baft  the  hona^wUeh  were  often  of  diflinentoaloii««ore 
oaly  •  bnaat-baad  and  girths,  which  were  attached  to 
the  saddle,  together  with  head  famitnre,  consisting  of 
clMek-|ttecet>,  throat-lash,  head-stall,  and  strapii  across 
the  fonhead  and  nose.  A  hearing-rcin  was  fastened 
to  Afiof  «r  hook  io  fhmt  of  the  aaddla,  and  thadririBg- 
friBS  pened  thnmgh  other  rf oga  on  eadi  side  of  boSi 
konaa.  From  tho  contnil  jK)int  of  the  sjjddle  ros<«  a 
short  stem  of  metal,  ending  in  a  knot),  whi-thrrfor  use 
or  mere  ornament  is  not  certain.  The  ilrix  •  r  .«tood  on 
the  off  aide,  and  hi  diachaiBlnghisaixow  hung  his  whip 
tnm  ^  inlat   In  toine  laalMieM  fim  king  is  repre- 

Mirtad  alone  in  hl<<  chariot,  with  the  reins  fastoned 
vomd  his  body,  thus  using  hla  weapons  with  his  hands 
at  libertj.  Most  commonly  two  persons,  and  somo- 
tiaiea  thioa,  nde  in  the  chariot,  of  whom  the  third  waa 
employed  to  carry  the  atate  mnbtrila  (S  Kings  ix,  tO, 
24 ;  1  Kings  xxii,  !TJ ;  Acts  vlii,  A  second  chariot 

osnally  nccompanied  tho  king  to  battle,  to  bo  used  in 
case  of  necessity  (2  Chron.  xxr,  34). 

On  peaceable  ocicaaioBa  the  E^yptiaa  gentleman 
ioieH—aB  drove  akme  in  Ua  chariot,  attended  by  ser. 
vaala  m  ibot.  The  horses  wofe  housings  to  protect 
them  ttom  heat  and  insects.  For  royal  personages  and 
women  of  rank,  an  umhrella  was  carried  liy  a  bearer 
or  fixed  upright  in  the  chariot.  Sometimes  mules  were 
driven  inatead  of  borsee,  and  in  travelling  aometimee 
oxen;  but  for  traTelMngpurpoeca  tlie  ridea  of  the  char- 
ioc  appear  to  have  been  elaaed.   One  inalance  oecoia 


1  ■  • 

Ancient  EfryptUn  <'li«rlnt-B 
Fig.  1,  '■"awlne  out  tho  Axle;  2,  rri  pnrlnjf  the  bent  pieces  of 
W I  Kxl,  a,  b ,-  H,  4,  Shaping  the  I'ule,  a  ;  c,  f.  Wheels. 

The  earliest  Egjrptian  charhit  noticed  in  Scripture 
(Qen.  xli,  48)  was  donbdesa  a  atate-diariot ;  but. 
among  the  Egyptians,  it  drn-s  not  appear  to  have  Iwn 
diSStrent  bom  the  war-chariot,  the  aplendid  military 
appotntmaaCa  of  iriridi  rendered  it  fit  for  pmrpoees  of 
royal  pomp.  Tlence,  although  tho  same  wonl  (nsS*^^, 
meritibali)  again  used  fur  chariots  of  stjite  in  Gen. 
xlvi,  29 ;  1  Sam.  viii,  11 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  1,  it  undoubtedly 
denotes  a  war-chariot  in  Esod.  xv,  4;  Joel  ii,  6.  In 
Tsa.  ii,  7,  tbe  aame  word  appean  to  eonprehend  ehai^ 

iots  of  everv  kind  which  were  found  in  cities.  In  fact, 
chariots  anc  iently  in  the  East  were  used  almost  entire- 
ly for  purfhoses  of  state  or  of  war,  being  very  rarely 
employed  by  private  peraona.  We  also  obeerve  that 
where  private  carriagae  wera  known,  aa  in  Egypt,  they 
were  of  the  same  sha|)e  as  those  used  in  war,  only  bav> 
ing  less  complete  military  accoutrements,  although  re- 
taining the  case  for  arrows.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  ^yptlan  paintings  represents  a  person  of 
qvali^  arriving  late  at  an  entertainment  in  Ua  ca^ 
ricle,  drawn  (like  all  the  ^yptian  <  h;i  riots)  hy  two 
boTMS  (one  hidden  by  tho  atiiar  in  prutili ).   Ue  ia  a(> 


AacMut  fe^typtian  cnrnele. 

tended  by  a  number  of  ranning  footmen,  < 

hastens  forward  to  knock  at  the  door  of  tho  honae, 
another  advances  to  take  the  reins,  a  third  bears  a  stool 
to  assist  his  master  in  alighting,  and  mo«t  of  them  ear- 
ly their  aandala  in  their  hands,  that  tliey  may  ran  with 
Oe  mora  eaaa.  Thia-  eonveya  •  Hvely  Ulnatntloo  of 
such  jMi!«sagcB  as  1  Sam.  viii,  11 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  1.  The 
principal  distinction  between  these  private  chariots  and 
those  actually  tised  in  war  was,  as  appears  fn>ni  tbe 
nonnmeata,  tliat  in  tlie  fbrmer  tbe  party  drove  him- 
aelf,  whereae  in  war  lSk»  Aariot,  aa  among  the  Oreeka, 
often  contained  a  second  person  to  drive  it,  that  tlie 
warrior  might  l>e  at  liberty  to  employ  his  weapons  witb 
the  more  effect.  Hut  this  was  not  always  tho  case; 
fbr  in  the  Eg>-ptian  monuments  we  often  see  even  royal 
personages  aJone  in  their  chariots,  warring  ftarloaai^, 
with  the  reins  lashed  round  their  waiat.  So  it  affaaia 
that  Jehu  (who  certainly  rode  in  a  waVi^hariot)  drove 
liimself,  for  his  {iccuHar  style  of  driving  was  recognised 
at  a  oonsideralde  distance  (2  Kings  ix .  2<l).  The  Egyp- 
tians used  horses  in  the  equipment  of  an  armed  force 
before  Jaoob  and  hiaaooa  had  aettled  in  GoahMi;  tb^ 
had  chariota  of  war,  aad  maanlid  «aoa  and  nraleat  and 
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Andoat  l^ptUn  Cbariut  to  BatUe. 


timfore  ooold  not  be  ignorant  of  the  art  of  ridiof; ; 
but  Ibr  ages  after  that  period  Anb  nations  rode  on  the 

Itare  back,  and  (Raided  the  animali*  with  a  waod.  Oth- 
CTB,  and  protialily  the  shepherd  invaders,  nooeed  a  iin- 
gle  rope  in  a  xlip-linot  round  the  lower  Jaw,  forming  an 
iaperfoct  bridle  witbonljaBe  lein;  n  pnctke  still  in 
vogae  among  tbe  Bedonna.  Tbna  cavalry  were  hat 
littlt'  formiiliiMo,  cnniii.ircil  -with  chariotfi,  until  a  com- 
plete command  ovi-r  the  horse  was  ol)tained  liy  the  dis- 
oorery  of  a  true  bridle.  ThU  seems  to  have  been  first 
Intvodnoed  ly  cbariot^vers,  and  Uwre  are  figures  of 
wefl-eonatnicCed  luurneaa,  reins,  and  mouth-pieces  in 
very  early  Ejj}  ptian  monumentx,  representinjc  both  na- 
tive and  foreign  cliariota  of  wnr.  In  fi)^hting  from 
chariots  great  dexteri^vas  shown  by  the  warrior,  not 
only  in  handling  hie  weapons,  bat  also  in  stepping  ont 
upon  tbe  pole  tothehonee*  shoaldete,  In  order  the  bet- 
ter to  attiiin  his  enemies;  and  the  charioteer  vran  an 
important  person,  sometimes  equal  in  rank  to  the  war- 
linr  himself.  Both  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  It>rael 
bad  war-«hariotB,  and,  fipm  tbe  case  of  king  Joeiab  at 
the  battle  of  MegUdo^  It  li  clear  thej  had  also  traTtl. 
ling  vehicles,  for,  being  wounded,  he  quitted  his  fight- 
ing-chariot, and  in  a  second,  evidently  more  commo- 
dious, he  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  ('2  Chmn.  xxxv, 
24).  Chariots  of  war  oontinned  to  Im  used  iu  S^ia  in 
the ttaae  «ftelltaeabeae(fliMe.slli,  6),  and  in  Brit- 
ain when  Cwnar  invaded  the  island  (ML  Gall.  W,  29). 

In  the  prophecy  of  Nahum,  who  was  of  the  first  cap- 
tivity, nnd  resident  (if  not  bom)  at  Elknsh  in  Assyria, 
there  ia  much  allusion  to  chariots,  suggested  doubtless 
by  their  frequency  beflm  Us  ejres  In  the  streets  of 
Nineveh  and  tbitragbont  tbe  Assyrian  empire.  In 
fact,  when  propbes^nni;  the  downfall  of  Nineveh,  he 
gives  a  p  irtii  iiliir  imi  I  anliimfrd  description  (ilf  M}ef 
their  action  in  tbe  strectA  of  the  great  city : 

^The  sklaM  ef  bk  hsnei  I*  rrdde  ocd. 
The Bsn  ef  MowaaB are ertmaoned  [in  dreaili 
WMh  the  we  ef  Inm  (flaAiiiK  *tec  I  annatiiMg  Is  lhe4hav> 

lot  in  the  dny  nf  hia  array, 

And  the  rypri  utti'!-  [Iiinrr?)  UTT  bTandl>hrd{ 
In  the  Kir»>vt<*  will  m.iil(U>n  the  chartol-liarce, 
They  will  rare  in  ihf  bmod  pUren; 

Thi  ir  appeanincti  U  m  the  t<^rrhM, 

A-       llKhtnlngn  will  they  nuih. 

Abundant  illnstrations  of  this  passage  occnr  on  the 
leeeoHjr  dleeoirewid  scul|ilurse  of  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon. They  are  minutely  described  by  Ijjyard  (Xinf- 
vek,  ii,  268  sq.).  Tlie  earlier  Ai«!<\Tiftn  war-chariot  and 
harness  did  not  differ  cxsentially  from  the  Egyptian. 
Two  or  tiiree  persons  stood  in  tbe  car,  but  tbe  driver  is 
aomalfaBas  represented  as  standing  on  the  near  aide, 
while  a  third  warrior  in  the  chariot  held  a  abield  to  pro- 
tect tbe  archer  in  discharging  his  arrow.  The  car  ap- 
pears to  have  had  closed  sides.  The  war-<'haritit  wheels 
bad  6  spokes ;  the  state  or  peace  chariot  S  or  more ;  and 
a  third  person  in  state  processions  carried  the  royal 
amf>ro1)«.  A  third  horee,  like  the  Greek  wa|N|epeC( 
Wan  (,'.  ii(mlly  attached  (l^yard,  A'lWfvA,  H,  860).  fn 
later  times  the  third  horse  wa«  laid  asiilc.  the  wheels 
were  made  higher,  and  bad  H  spolies,  and  the  front  of 
lii  «r,  to  nhiak  the  qnffw  waa  MMvnd  frn  ito 


former  aide  position,  was  made  square  instead  of  round. 
The  cars  were  more  highly  omamente<l,  fmnelled,  and 
inlaid  with  valuable  wooiis  and  inctjiK,  nnd  p;iinted. 
"The  embroidered  housings,  in  which  iu  earlier  times 
the  ho«M  irara  dolhed.  iratn  laU  I 


BofBlOhariot  FMalhslatsri 

and  tassels  used  to  decorate  their  necks  nnd  foreheads 
(Layard,  A'lWreA,  ii,  »63,  850 ;  Xintrth  and  linbt/Lm, 
p.  341,  587,  603,  618;  M<m.  of  Sin.  '2d  wries,  pi.  24; 
comp.  Esek.  sxvii,  80).  Chariots  used  for  other  pur- 
poses than  dial  of  war,  mgiMO^  In  hnnting,  wen 


AneleDt  Aoryriau  tihuriut  fur  the  (Jbase. 

also  found  sculptured  on  the  Assyrian  monuments,  as 
well  as  occasionalljroarts  fur  the  tnnaportation  of  pe|i> 
sons  or  baggage. 

The  Persian  art,  a.''  appears  from  the  cruljitures  at 
Persepolia,  and  also  at  Koyounjik,  shows  great  himi- 
larity  to  tbe  AsqTlan ;  but  the  procession  represented 
at  the  former  place  oontalas  nchwiotor  ear  with  wlwels 
of  1 fpokes,  while,  from  tibe  icalplnne  al  tiie  latter,  H 

appears  that  the  Elamites.  or  V 
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oontaininK  two  peraons,  which  wen  sometimes  drawn 
by  four  horses,  used  s  kind  of  cart,  drmwn  by  a  sin- 
gle mule  or  more,  conaistiuKof  a  sta^je  on  high  wheel*, 
capable  of  holding;  live  or  six  persons,  of  whom  the  dri- 
Tcr  sat  on  a  low  tXooi,  with  his  legs  hanging  on  each 
tide  of  the  pole  (Isa.  xxii,  6  ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  24  ;  see  Xen- 
oph,  Cyrop.  iv,  3,1;  ii,  '22;  Nicbuhr,  loynp*',  ii,  1<J5: 
Chardin,  V'oynpe,  vii,  257,  pi.  lix  ;  I^yard,  A'in.  <f  liab. 
p.  447, 449 :  Ulearius,  TVaveU,  p.  302).'  CharioU  armed 
with  scythes  {iiofiara  ipurayii^opa,  Xen.  A  nab.  i,  7, 
10)  may  perhaiM  be  intended  by  the  "  chariots  of  iron" 
of  the  Canaanites ;  thr-y  am  mentioned  as  |i«rt  of  the 
equipment  of  Antiochus  (2  Mucc.  xiii,  2),  ami  of  L>ariu6 
(LKod.  Sic.  xvii,  63;  Appinn,  .Syr. 82).  Xenuphon  nien- 
tioiu  a  Persian  charicit  with  4  (tolcs  and  H  horses  {Cy 
rop.  vi,  4).  The  iVrsian  custom  of  sacrilidng  horses 
to  the  Sun  (Xen.  Cyrop.  viii,  3,  12),  seems  to  have  led 
to  offerin;:s  of  ch:iriots  and  horses  for  the  same  oliject 
among  the  Jewish  nionarclis  who  fell  into  idulatrt* 
(Ezek.  viii,  17 ;  2  Kings  xxii,  11 ;  see  P.  della  Valle,  p. 
266).    See  Waoox. 

Not  very  different  from  the  Persian  chariot  is  one 

represented  on  a  coin 
found  at  Uabylon,  but 
somewhat  ruder  ;  but 
the  spokes  of  the  wheels 
are  eight,  as  in  the  As- 
syrian chariot.  This 
coin  has  gi'ven  urc;uiion 
to  much  unsound  spec- 
ulation in  the  attempt 
to  connect  it  with  the 
bistor}'  of  Daniel.  See 
Ancient  Itebyluniao  Cbsriot.  Dabyixj.v. 


Ancient  Greek  Charint. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Itomans,  chariots  were  used 
nt  all  time»  fur  pnrposes  of  war,  and  tlio  cliariot-rsces 
of  the  Nthmian  Games"  were  especially  famous  (see 
Smith's  iJict.  nf  Clou.  Antiquity,  a.  v.  Currus).  See 

CUABIOT-BACe. 


Aarient  Roman  Chari  L 
Among  the  parts  of  wheel-carriages  mentioned  in 
the  St-riptures  ore:  1.  the  trA'fJ,  ',t'H  (pphan\  Exod. 
x1Tj^25,  etc.);  also  bsif  (jilgat,  lea.  xxviii,  28)  or 


((fn/ffal\  Isa.  v,  28;  Etek.  x,  2,  6;  xxiii.  24; 
xx'vi,  10;  id.  Cbald.  Dan.  vii,  H);  2,  the  rim,  25  (gab, 
1  Kings  irii,  83 ;  Ezek.  i,  18) ;  8,  the  rpole*,  wH 
(cAt«A«AiiitW,  1  Kings  vi,  83) ;  4,  the  hub.  smn^n 
(cAuAjAttn'm',  1  Kings  vii,  33);  5,  the  <iiU,  (yud,  1 
Kings  vii,  82,  83).  To  karneu  (yoke)  the  horses  ot 
other  animals  is  designated  by  *^DX  (jiptr'.  Gen.  xli, 
29;  ISum.  vi,  7;  1  Kings  xvUi,  14),  or  Cr"^  {nuham', 
Mic.  1,18);  also  3="^  {rakab\  Uos.  x,  11),  wliich  prop- 
erly signifies  taride  or  drive.    See  Wiieku 

The  word  chariots  is  sometimes  uso<l  ligurativrly  fur 
hosts  or  annies  (Psa.  Ixviii,  17 ;  2  Kings  vi.  17);  and 
Elijah,  by  his  prayers  and  counsels,  and  p«)wer  with 
God,  was  "the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen 
thereor'  (2  Kings  ii,  12;  see  K<ish,  Iff  currn  Israeli*, 
Bautz.  1780),  inasmuch  as  he  did  more  for  them  than 
all  the  chariots  they  could  muster  (Psa.  xx,  7 ;  Isa.  iii, 
1).— Kittu,  8.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.    See  Wak. 

The  term  "  chariot"  is  likewise  useil  iwetically  in 
Scripture  to  designate  the  rapid  agencies  of  God  in 
nature  (Psa.  civ,  8 ;  Ixviii.  17;  Isa.  Ixvi,  15;  Hub.  iii, 
8).    See  Wemyss,  Symbol.  Diet.  s.  v, 

Captaiss  ok  CiiAnioTs  (Exod.  xv.  4)  mi^'ht  be 
supposed  to  denote  the  officer  or  officers  who  hud 
charge  of  the  chariot  forces,  but  the  literal  mcanini;  is 
mounted  third  men  (^Q*^  w"!|>  w).  This  passage  seems  oU 
Bcure,  but  a  picture 
(W>m  an  Egyptian 
tomb  (the  Kame- 
seium  of  Thebes), 
nearly  or  quite  as 
ancient  as  the  pe- 
riod to  which  the 
above-cited  passage 
relates,  furnishes  >a 
key  to  this  other- 
wise difficult  ex- 
pression. It  rep- 
resents three  mt-n 
standing  upon  a 
chariot,  two  of 
whom  ore  prc|iNred 
for  action,  and  the 
thinl  manage<<  the  horses  (compare  the  large  cut  above 
of  the  AsKvrisn  cliariot).  Thi-y  were  proluibly  select- 
ed for  their  volor.  and  perhaps  formed  by  themselves 
a  distinct  division  of  the  array,  and  e:ich  had  its  dis- 
tipct  officer  (Exo<l.  xiv,  7).    See  Caitains. 

CllABioT  OF  TiiR  CllRUt'BiM  prolalily  means  the 
frame-work  on  which  the  cherubim  rented,  and  one 
pattern  of  which  might  resemble  the  IkmIv  of  a  char- 
iot (1  Chron.  zxviii,  18).    See  Ciikrub. 

CIIABIOT-CITIK.H,  citics  Specially  designated  for  stor- 
ing the  chariots  of  war  durin;;  the  time  of  peace,  as 
magazines  and  arsenals  of  modem  times  are  used  (2 
Chron.  i,  14),    See  City. 

Chariot-horses,  such  as  were  peculiarly  fitted,  by 
size,  spirit,  docility,  or  s[M>cial  training,  for  service  in 
chariots,  as  carriage,  <lraught,  and  sjulille  horses  of  later 
days  (2  Kings  vii,  14).    See  Horsk. 

Chabiot-ma-M,  the  driver  or  charioteer,  or  (terhaps 
an  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  chariot  (2  Chron. 
xviii,  :t8).    See  Dbivkr. 

Chariots  ok  War  (Exod.  xiv,  7;  2  Sam.  viii,  4). 
One  class  of  carriages  thus  denominated  were  used  as 
the  common  vehicles  of  princes  and  generals  ;  but  an- 
other formed  the  most  terrible  of  militant-  engines,  and 
were  employed  in  great  namt)ers  to  break  the  enemy's 
battalions  by  rushing  in  among  tliem  (1  .'<«am.  xiil,  6 : 
1  Chron.  xviii,  4).  Like  other  ancient  carriages,  they 
had  usually  only  two  wheels;  and  inn  hooks  or  scythes, 
strong  and  sharp,  were  affixed  to  the  extremities  of 
the  axles  on  each  side,  which  made  dreadful  havoc 
among  the  troops  (Josh,  xi,  4 ;  Judg.  iv,  8, 13).  W'ai^ 


Ancient  Epyptlnn  Churli't  carrying 
three  Warrion. 
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rion  Kometimes  fought  standing  on  them,  or  leaping 
Drom  ttaem  upon  Um  eiMmy.   The  ch«riotouitlM«nnjr  | 
of  Oym  wwv  cspwsloM  cottBgli  to  poiuit  twuity  bmu 

to  fi^lit  fnnii  them.  If  mp  examine  the  Bculpturcs  of 
Egypt,  wo  lind  that  the  strength  of  the  armies  of  the 
Pharaohs  was  in  their  churiots,  an  E^;\  ptian  army  be- 
ing oompoMd  excltuively  of  infantiy  and  fatgaii  or 
twoJhflfaad  chtfloli,  ^rUeb  0017  <h*  drtvw  aad  tt* ' 
warrior.  In  no  instance  ia  an  Bgypdaa  aver  repre- 
sented on  horxetiaclc.  Sncfa  palpable  evidence  that 
the  EgA'ptiiins  did  not  employ  caviilrv  is  (iifli<  ult  to 
tMoadie  with  the  Scripture  account  of  the  pursuit  of 
the  Itraelitea,  which  expreaalr  spealu  of  "  the  horses 
■ad  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and  hia  liorMinen"  (Exod.  xiv, 
9).  Hengstenberg,  after  a  critical  examination  of  the 
text,  fa\>,  in  liis  /"-'/Tjr/)/  aitd  the  Book*  of  Motft  (p.  126), 
that  "Motes  dues  not  mention  cavalry  at  all;  that, 
•oeoidiQg  to  Um,  tho  Egyptian  army  is  coapowd  only 
of  chariots  of  war,  and  that  be  therefore  agraat  la  a 
wonderftal  manner  with  the  native  Kg^-ptian  aumo- 
ments."    See  Army  ;  Chahiot. 

Chabiots  or  the  Sun.   The  ancient  Persians  who  j 
WHShipped  the  snn  dedicated  to  that  liuninary  certain 
hones  and  chariots,  which,  ia  allusion  to  bis  rapid 
course,  they  consecrated  to  him.   The  kings  of  Jodah  { 
fi  ll  into  this  pecnliar  idolstry.    In  those  cbnriots,  the 
Babbins  informs  us,  the  king  and  nobles  rode  when 
thflgr  went  forth  to  meet  tb«  morning  sun.   The  idoli- 
tnms  eharioto  of  the  sail  unm  burnt  bgr  king  Josiab  j 
(2  Kfaigs  udO,  11).   See  Smr.  | 

In  the  narrative  of  the  tninflation  of  Elijah  (?  Kings 

ii,  11),  it  is  said  "  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  lire,  and 
•  of  ilrat''<Bi  •  oonvpt  tnditlon  of  this  miracu- 
acendtm  soenss  to  haro  lieen  praoenred  in  the 

Mr.  Roberts  rays,  "The  Hindoos  beHere  flielr 
.supreme  pid  Siva  soncN  his  angnls  with  a  preen  char- 
iot, to  fetch  the  souls  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  liiin ; 
and  there  are  occasionally  horses,  bat  at  other  times 
aaaa.  The  holy  king  Tirn^Sm^  (dlTine  oliaak)  was 
tokan  to  beaTen,  body  and  sool,  ^rfthoot  the  pain 

CHARIOT-R.VCE,  tlio  most  renowned  of  all  the 
ezercisea  used  in  the  Olympic  games  of  the  anrient 
Gieelu  and  £oowns,  and  those  firom  wtiich  the  victors 
irsvelield  to  derive  tiMgrsatoslhmMr.  There  appear 
to  be  but  one  or  two  allusions  to  thorn  in  the  Now  Tes- 
tament, and  these  are  involved  in  (tonic  unc-ertainty. 
In  Cor.  xvi,  9,  the  apostle  refers  to  his  great  success  in 
collecting  a  church  at  Ephesos :  "  But  I  will  tarry  at 
Bpheoaa  natD  Fsntecoet,  for  a  great  door  and  eflbctoal 
is  opened  unto  me,  and  there  are  many  adversarfeet" 
alluding,  it  is  thought,  to  the  door  of  the  circna,  which 
was  opr'iicil  to  admit  tlif  chariots  when  the  races  w  ere 
to  lie  .'in;  and  by  the  word  ovri«ti/in<oi,  "sdverss- 
ries,"  which  Doddridge  readsn  «opposera,"  he  is  sap. 
posed  to  mean  antagonists  or  oonpetiton.    In  Tolos. 

iii,  15,  he  says,  "  Let  the  peace  of  Qod  mfe  (i^pa  ^tvw, 
preside,  as  the  arbiters  or  judges  of  the  gamos)  in  vnur 
hearts  ;"  2  Thess.  ill,  1,  "  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
may  have  free  coarse  (rplx<^i  '^X       be  glerilod," 

as  it  seems,  to  tte  applaose  of  the  specta- 
1  Tfan.  tr,  8,  ''Bodilr  smvmm  (yvftvairia,  gym- 
nastic discipline)  profltcth  little,"  alluding  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  racers;  Heb.  xii,  28,  "the  general  assem* 
Vfy**  (wwf  yepife  crowd  of  attoadaato).  fleeOAiom. 

ChaiiBina  (xtjipiffta),  (1.)  one  of  the  names  by 
wliich  baptism  was  designated  in  the  early  Chozcb ; 
(t.)  a  oplritaal  gift   See  Givn,  SnamrAU 

Charity,  one  of  the  three  chief  Christian  graces. 
The  Greek  word  aydim,  f^oentfy  rendered  in  the 
aatfrarlied  <rer*ion  me,  is  occasioaally  translated  cAorw 

ity,  and  is  so  rendered  throughout  1  Cor.  xiii.  The 
old  English  word  churih/  means  Imy — love  to  God  and 
man,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Perhaps  it 
woold  have  been  better  iiad  the  word  been  rendered 
**loTe."   The  aMMdiig  of  the  torn  em,  hevem, 


scarcely  be  misapprehended  after  a  carefbl  pemsal  of 
that  important  chapter.  In  popular  naage,  cbari^  b 
eftoa  lestiiefeed  to  eSMK^iaay,  tvhlch  te  only  ene  of  tta 

manifestations.  See  Love.  Christian  ethics  teach 
that  charity,  in  this  sen.ie  of  love,  is  to  Ix)  the  habitual 
affection  of  the  lieart,  in  all  our  relations  to  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Charity  considered,  1.  As  to  its  soeres,  im- 
pllmanKeaenitadfltato  efadad.  S.  As  to  hs  cadb* 
titmem,  shots  oat  all,  1,  anger;  2,  implacability;  8, 
revenge ;  4,  prejudice ;  5,  evil  speaking ;  (>,  petty  ag- 
gressions, though  legal;  7,  artificial  distinctions,  as  its 
limitations.  3.  As  to  its  active  exprtatiom  ;  (1)  it  de- 
lights in  sympathy,  WbmtSStf,  and,  in  general,  in  b^ 
nevolence ;  (2)  it  dictotee  and  regalatee  workt  ^«Mrw 
ey;  (8)  it  teaches  ns  that  we  are  only  tUwarA  of  the 
divine  L'lMniiie.'^s. 

'■All  spiritual  gifU  are  surpassed  by  charity,  wliich 
alone  puts  on  them  the  crown  of  perfection  (1  Our.  zfi, 
,Sl-3dii,18).  Bytliiswearetoanderstand  notamars 
ladlnMion  and  emotion,  however  pure,  or  natoral  be- 
nevolence and  jihilimtliropy,  however  disinterested; 
but  a  disposition  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  spring- 
ing from  the  eaaieleosness  of  reconeflfatHen ;  a  vital  su- 
pemataxal  energy,  aaitng  all  the  power*  of  the  sonl 
with  God,  the  essence  of  alt  lore,  and  ennsecnrtlng 

them  to  the  •■(■rvicp  of  his  kin^^dom.  Without  this, 
even  speaking  with  the  tongues  of  angels  were  but 
'sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.'  Withoot 
tliis,  the  boldest  piepbecy,  the  noet  oompreltensiTe 
knowledge,  and  a  power  ot  Ikitb  wMeh  eoald  call  the  • 
impos.«ililo  into  l>ein[r,  have  no  abiding  worth  or  prac- 
tical imjKJrtance.  Without  this,  the  other  gifts  would 
separate,  pass  into  the  service  of  amiiition,  and  tbna 
rain  tbeauelTes  and  the  whole  chorcb.  Without  tbia, 
the  gill  of  toognee  Ibatera  vanity  and  entiraaiam, 
knowledge  puffs  up  (1  Cor.  vtii,  1  :i\  and  the  gift  of 
government  degenerates  to  desjH)ti.''m.  As  faith  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  chnrisms,  and  forms  their  com- 
moB  root,  ao  also  love  is  properly  not  a  gift  by  itrelf, 
bat  the  oovl  ef  an  gifts,  bfoOag  them  togeHwr  Wee 

the  memWrs  of  tt  l>o<ly,  making  them  work  in  for  each 
other,  and  directing  them  to  the  common  good.  It 
maintains  the  unify  of  the  manifold  divine  jiowers, 
snbordinates  every  thing  individual  and  personal  to  the 
gaaefal,  and  makoa  It  aahservlent  to  the  iatsNeto  of 
the  body  of  Christ. 

"  For  another  reason,  love  transcends  all  the  other 
gifts.  It  never  <  ca  e*.  In  the  future  world  the  oth- 
er gifts  will  disappear,  at  least  in  their  pre.^ent  nature. 
The  mysterious  tongues  will  cease  in  the  land,  where 
all  understand  them.  Prophecies  wOl  be  lost  in  their 
fulfilment,  like  the  aurora  in  the  moon.  Know  ledge, 
which  on  earth  is  but  partial,  will  ni<>r)_'.-  in  inum  iH.ite, 
perfect  intuition.  Nay,  faith  it^elf  hiU  W  exdianged 
for  sight,  aad  hope  for  fruition.  Rut  love,  liy  which 
even  here  we  have  feUowsliu  of  life  with  God  tlnoogh 
Christ,  remains  love.  '  Tt  cnaagei  not  ft  rises  not 
out  of  its  element.  It  j^wtsscs  not  into  another  sjihere. 
It  only  deepens  and  c.xi)ani1s.  It  can  never  gain  liigh- 
er  grounds,  never  reach  another  and  better  fbim  of 
union  with  God;  Imt  only  oontinoea  to  grow  stroagM, 
fuller,  more  lively,  and  more  Mbsfbl  (1  Cor.  xlil,  8- 
1.1).  ' Charity,"  says  Bishop  Wiirburton  somewhere, 
'regulates  and  perfects  all  the  other  virtues,  and  is  in 
itaelf  in  no  want  of  a  reformer.' 

"  Hence  Paal  exhorts  the  CorlntlUana,  who  were  in> 
dined  to  plsee  an  nadoe  estinato  on  the  more  striMag 
and  showy  charisms,  to  strive  after  charity,  ahove  all. 
as  the  greatest  and  most  precious  gift,  the  cardinal  and 
universal  Christian  virtue,  of  which  heathenism  had 
aeaiee  the  fUatest  notion.  'Heatbenism,'  observes 
OUhaoaen  (Chanadtf.  1H,  p.  fl!M),  *did  net  get  beyoad 

f'niuc-  It  knew  nothini;  of  th^  Christion  a'-jf'rin;.  Ia 
the  Old  Testament  n  itUini:  l  ot  the  stern  rirr;  reigns. 
Eros,  even  in  its  purest,  iiol)!r  st  form,  is  hut  th"  rc-ult 
of  want,  the  longing  for  love,  springing  from  the  con- 
that  we  have  aet  what  1»  worth  lofftag; 
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But  the  ChrutiAn  ayamt  u  the  streaming  forth  of  pos- 
itive love,  God  hiniMlf  dwelling  in  the  believer,  m> 
that  streams  of  living  water  flow  out  of  him  (John  iv, 
14).'  And  he  commendB  it,  in  the  most  glowing  and 
attractive  dt-'scription  ever  utti-rod  by  tongue  of  man 
or  an^el,  in  lunguago  which  comes  to  the  heart  with 
perpetual  freshne.-w,  like  niu-lc  from  the  Uiwera  of 
eternity,  and  is  of  iltelf  enough  to  put  lioyond  all 
doubt  the  divinity  of  Chrirtianity  and  its  infinite  tupe- 
riority  to  all  other  religion!'.  '  And  now  (In  the  pres- 
ent earthly  life  of  ('hristian.H)  aliideth  Caith,  hope,  char- 
ity, these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity'  " 
(Schaff,  Apottoliral  Church,  §  r2>i).  See  also  Watson, 
Tktot.  iHMtilutes,  pt.  ill,  ch.  iv  ;  l  ellowex,  B'jd^  of  The- 
nlogij,  ii,  64,  etc. ;  Barrow,  Wnrlc*,  vol.  i,  ser.  'i?,  2tt ; 
Fletcher,  Works  (N.Y.  cd.),  ui,  166  »q. 

Charity,  Brothers  of  (railed,  in  Italy,  FcUf  hen 
fnUelli;  in  France,  Frieret  de  la  Chariti ;  in  Spain, 
Drothert  of  IIi»pitallfy),  a  Roman  i'«t  order,  founded  in 
1540  at  .V.vlUe,  by  the  I'ortugupst-  Johannes  a  Deo,  for 
nursing  the  sick  and  reforming  immoral  females.  In 
1572  Pope  Pius  V  confimjod  it,  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  it  then  limited  itself  to  serving  bojipi- 
tala  for  the  sick  of  all  nations  and  rvUglona.  In 
it  had  a  numWr  of  Institutions  In  France,  It.tly,  Uer- 
many,  P»l.uiJ,  both  Indies,  and  other  countries.  In 
1617  it  wa.*  received  into  the  nuinlier  of  regular  orders 
by  adopting  the  solemn  voms.  In  1C19  the  brethren 
were  exempted  from  the  Jurudiction  of  the  diocesan 
bUhops,  and  in  1624  they  received  all  the  privileges 
of  the  mendicant  onlers.  Anii>tig  the  hospitdU  uf  the 
onler,  tho.<e  of  Milan,  Paris,  Home,  Naples,  Vienna, 
Prague,  are  especially  ci.-lebrated.  The  number  of 
bouses  amounts  at  present  to  over  a  hundred,  in  Italy, 
France,  S{>ain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  North 
and  South  America.  See  llidyot,  Ordrtt  Religieux^ 
vol.  ii ;  Fehr,  Getchichte  der  Moncluorden,  ii,  80  sq. 

Charity,  Sisters  of,  called  slao  D.\uoiitrrs  op 
CiiKi>iTiAS  CiiAKiTY  {Sturs  or  FUU*  dc  Ui  Charito"), 
or,  from  their  dress,  (iitAY  Sisters  (Smtrt  ffrit^t), 
a  community  of  women  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
for  nursing  the  poor  and  the  sick,  founded  in  1G2'J  at 
Chatillon,  in  France,  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  aided  by 
Madame  Louise  de  Marillac  Ic  Gnu.  Tlie  rule  which 
Vincent  gave  to  his  community  was  confirmed  by 
the  pope  in  iGCy^  whereupon  the  community  sprea<l 
so  rapidly  that  by  1685  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 

houses  were  establish- 
ed. Until  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century 
they  remained  almost 
entirely  confined  to 
France,  where  tlieir  la- 
Ijors  were  Interrupt- 
ed by  the  Revolution. 
.\fter  a  few  years  they 
were  permitted  to  take 
tJiem  up  again,  and  in 
1807  they  were  placeil 
under  the  protection  of 
the  mother  of  Napo- 
leon. Since  that  time 
they  have  enjoyed  the 
jiatronage  of  nil  French 
T»vernmpnts.  In  1H27 
hi-y  nursed  in  France 
1 15.000  sick  persons 
and  120,000  children, 
which  number  has 
since  considerably  in- 
creaaed.  Since  1815 
they  have  rapidly  ertahHshed  themselves  in  all  states 
in  which  monastic  onlers  are  not  forbidden.  Several 
states,  aa  Prussia  and  Baden,  which  exclude  most  of 
the  monastic  orders,  have  made  an  exception  in  fiivor 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.    Since  1^  they  have  been 
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I  admitted  into  all  the  German  states  except  Saxony. 
In  all  Germany  they  hud,  in  IHbS,  establishmenta  in 
194  places,  with  almut  20<JO  raeml>ers.  Spain  promised 
to  admit  them  in  the  Concordat  of  1851.  They  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Portugal  in  1h&7,  but  were  then% 
as  also  in  Brazil,  severely  attacked  by  the  Liberal  par- 
ty, and  mobl>ed  by  the  populace.  Large  numbers  of 
them  were  called  to  Rustiia  by  the  government  of  Al- 
exander 1 1,  and  they  have  penetrated  even  into  Den- 
mark and  Sweden.  In  Turkey  they  conduct  several 
largely  -  attended  schools.  They  are  also  found  in 
many  of  the  niissiuna  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia, 
and  in  several  of  the  states  of  Central  and  South  .\mer- 
ica.  In  the  United  States  they  were  estal  lished  in 
1809  by  Elizabfth  SeUm  (a  pervert  fmnt  Protestant- 
ism), with  a  distinct  rule,  which  is  still  followed  in  the 
dioceses  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  and  Halifax. 
The  houses  in  the  other  dioceses  have  abandoned  Mm. 
Seton's  rule,  and  have  unite<l  with  the  Fronch  onler. 
In  1852  there  were  38  houses  under  tlie  cliarge  of  the 
sisters  in  different  parta  of  the  United  States,  and  tlia 
number  of  sisters  was  420.  This  uumlx-r  has  since 
conaiderably  increaited.  In  the  diocese  of  New  York 
alone  there  are  now  al>out  250  sisters,  having  under 
their  care,  Itesides  the  pari>h  schools  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  hospital,  a  male  and  female  asylum,  and  an  in- 
dustrial school.  Their  mother-house  is  at  Fonthill,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  near  Yonkers. 

Numerous  other  communities  of  women  have  been 
established  on  the  same  plan,  and  on  nearly  the  same 
rule.  The  most  important  among  them  is  the  congre- 
gation of  St.Carolus  Borromn>UH,  so  called  Itecause  they 
chose  Borromeo  as  their  patron.  Their  mother-house  is 
at  Nancy,  France ;  and  in  1845  they  counted  70  houses, 
with  uliout  700  members.  Another  was  founded  in  180i 
In  Westphalia,  by  baron  Drostc  zu  Viachcring,  who  be- 
came afterwards  archbishop  of  Cologne.  It  counted, 
in  1858,  41  establishments,  with  about  200  sister>». 
The  United  States  have  also  a  numlier  of  similar  in- 
stitutions, as  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Montreal,  Sifters  of 
(;harity  of  Nazareth,  Sisters  of  our  I.ady  of  Mercy, 
Sister*  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Augustine,  most  of  which 
have  been  founded  during  the  present  century. 

No  monastic  institution  has  spread  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  with  equal  rapidity,  and 
the  increase  is  still  going  on  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  world.  In  1862,  the  numfier  of  establishments,  aa 
f.ir  as  known,  was  1064  ;  namely,  947  in  Europe,  80  in 
America,  17  in  Asia,  17  in  Africa,  and  3  in  Australia 
and  Oceanica  (P.  Karl  vom  hell.  .Moys,  SUfti*.  Jahr- 
buch  drr  Kirrhe,  Ratislwn,  18G2).  The  number  of  mem- 
liers  of  the  French  order  was  estimated  at  18,000,  and 
that  of  all  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  28,000. 

"Conscious  that  celibacy  alone  excites  little  admi- 
ration in  modem  times,  Roma  has  sought,  by  her 
'  Sisters  of  Charity'  and  by  her  educational  orders, 
to  give  her  female  aristocracy  lietter  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  mankind.  In  England  and  America  the 
female  orders  have  attracted  many  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  softened  mnny  anti|«thies.  The  associa- 
tion of  unmarried  females  for  such  purposes  will  ever 
have  an  attraction  for  romantic  minds ;  yet  the  well- 
worked  Prote;«tant  congregations  in  our  cities  send 
out  more  such  sisters  of  charity  and  educators  of  tho 
young  than  any  of  the  sisterhoods  of  Rome.  Without 
any  Itond  hut  the  law  of  love,  and  'without  ol>serva- 
tion,'  because  without  the  dress  and  separation  of 
Rome's  '.Sisters  of  Charity,'  thousands  now  do  the 
part  of  Priscilla  or  Dorcas,  yet  take  jMirt  In  all  home 
duties  and  enjovmenta,  unconscious  that  they  are  liet- 
ter  than  others,  or  that  they  have  attained  a  hiiiher 
perfection  than  their  fathers  and  mothers"  (I>«wis4  Ui- 
hU,  .UiMfi/,  nttd  /frrriary,  i,  124).  See  also  Fehr,  6V 
trkichie  <Ur  AfSnckford^,  ii,  3J8  sq. ;  Eremites,  Der  Or- 
den  der  hnrmhrrzujen  SrhfreHem  (.SchafThausen,  1844) ; 
MeUioditt  Quarttrli^  Rerietc,  Jan.  1849,  art.  v. 
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Charlemagne  (Chart.es  I,  or  the  Grraf),  Empemr 
of  the  West,  w»»  born  at  Salzburg,  in  Uavaria,  alwut 
742,  and,  jointly  with  his  brt>lhcr  Karloman,  succeeded 
bis  £atta«r,  r«pi»4*-Bi«f;  ia  768.  Karlomaii  diad  in 
7n,  and  CIuvIm  Iwenne  tol*  tovenigti.  ByUtwan 
a^airiHt  the  Saxons,  tlip  Lomliards,  and  the  Saraccna 
of  bpain,  he  im  rca^L■ll  his  eiiijiire  until  he  waa  muster 
of  the  beat  |iart  of  Kurope.  I'epin  had  granted  the 
exarciiAte  of  Kavenna  to  the  pojw  and  bis  ■ucoaMon 
ftmww.  Aftw  F)qifai*a  dMti^  DMrieb,  Um  LomlMud 

king,  attacked  the  pope  (Adrian  1),  who  applied  to 
Cliarleinugne  for  aid.  He  crossed  the  Alps  (A.U.  774) 
with  a  furmidable  amiy,  and  terminated  the  contest 
between  tba  bialiope  of  Kome  aad  Um  kiagt  of  Lom- 
lierdj  ftmvw.  The  vwutHuita  of  Ravenia  wm  ot«iv 
tiuowB,  iti  vanqni^hed  prince  was  nent  into  France, 
and  Cherlemaime  pnH  luinied  himself  king  of  the  Loni- 
ItariN.  The  (  (HKiuorur  visited  Home,  where  it  is  t^aid 
he  not  only  conlirmed  tiie  granU  wbidi  Pepin  li«d 
made  to  its  bishope,  but  added  Ift  them  new  dooations. 
By  these  acta  he  opened  a  waj  to  the  attainment  of 
ao  object  which  Pepin  liad  contemplated,  but  wa<)  un- 
jlble  tu  an  oinplish — he  wu/t  i  nableil  to  g  iiu  the  author- 
ity as  well  as  to  asfume  the  title  pf  Emperor  of  the 
Weet.  In  A.D.  800  he  vUited  Itome,  where  I'ope  Leo 
III  Clowned  him  Emperor  of  the  West,  with  the  title 
efCaMfaa  I,  Caaur Augtutoa.    "Although  this  added 


Obvene :  Ft(iiie  of  the  Rmperor, 
the  (Let)  inieilpUMi,  *^Ptope  Leo  to  King  Charles.- 
ne :  "  Bt.  Peter,^  aad  ^BaaMl"  tai  MoDOKmiii. 


Rerene 

nothing  directly  to  bb  po«rar,  yat  U  gnatly  oonflnnod 
and  iacreued  the  raepect  entertained  far  him,  aoeh 

waaallll  the  lustre  of  a  title  with  which  were  aHMxriat- 
ed  reeoUections  of  all  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Nicepboras  I,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  also 
acknowledged  Um,  and  between  tham  Ihey  ftsed  the 
Umlta  of  tiio  Baatom  aad  Wealani  empixva.  A  pro- 
found  Btate«man  and  leifinlator,  as  well  as  a  successful 
con<|ueror,  he  then  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  internal  improvement  of  his  va.«t  enijiiro,  and  to 
the  fortificatUm  of  ita  frontkra  against  the  iqvasions 
oftiiaNormanaaiidDanaa.  IntUlienamedblB  AM 
jion,  IaiuU  fI,ouis  Ic  D61)onnain>'l,  his  colleayue  in  the 
empire,  and  died  at  Ai.\-la-(  hapellc  January  28,  814. 
*'  His  last  days,  after  the  conination  of  his  son  Louix, 
were  occupied  in  conecting  tlie  text  of  tba  four  Evan* 
gellata,  In  wbleh  ho  waa  nsillsa  by  Oradca  and  Syr- 
lans.  Charlemagne  liad  long  shown  a  gr^at  zeal  for 
religion;  he  never  failed,  while  his  health  |>ennitted, 
to  aMaad  divine  service  daily,  morning  nml  evmin^'. 
He  took  great  can  that  the  service  should  be  conduct- 
ed with  deoomm  and  prapilaly,  asppliad  Ua  chapels 
with  abundance  of  vestaaoita  and  onaments,  aad^  be- 
ing perfectly  instructed  in  the  best  manner  of  read* 
lag  and  ."iiinriiii;.  ho  l  ornvted  the  mode  of  pcrfurming 
both;  but  be  himself  never  read  pnblicly  in  church, 
bat  OBBteBtad  himself  with  ainging  in  a  low  tone  and 
with  othara.  His  alms  were  not  only  liberally  bestow* 
•dda  Ua  own  dominlonii,  but  on  all  the  poor  and  die- 
tnaaod  CbriatianR  in  Sma,  Eg^'pt,  Africa,  .Terusalem, 
Alexandria, and  Carthage;  and  he  cultivate<l  the  friend- 
ship of  unbelieving  princes  with  a  view  to  assuage  the 
anlferings  of  tba  Cbriatlaaa  under  tbalr  dominion" 
(Palmer,  CkmrA  BUtorjf,  cb.  st). 

Charlemagne  was  throughonthls  reign  the  champi- 
on of  Christianity,    lie  never  Natsd  until  the  Saxons 
ot  only  sal^ectad,  bat  baptised,  if  not  GbrlatlaB> 


ized  :  his  war  against  the  Lombards,  whose  kingdom  he 
tinuUy  annexed,  was  originally  commenced  at  tlie  in- 
stance of  the  pope,  whose  power  was  menaced  by  tba  liw 
roads  of  theaa  barbarians.  It  caaaot  be  denied,  boww 
ever,  that  Charlemagne  propagated  Christianity  by  the 
use  of  "carnal  weajwns."  Hb  "  wholesale  and  i'ndi6- 
criminate  mode  of  administering  baptism  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  camruugns  drew  forth  the  indignant  expos- 
ttilations  of  Alcuin  and  men  of  a  kindred  spirit"  (Mac 
Lear,  JftsfAws  « lie  Jfitf.  A  prt,  p.  449).  "  He  did  not 
conJim-  hi;<  hrnefactions  it>  tln^  tli^hl^p  of  Rome,  hut  dis- 
tributed tiiem  among  all  the  orders  of  the  hierarchy.  He 
augmented  their  wealth,  he  enlarged  their  privilegc8,he 
exalted  tbdr  dignlty,lM  canfixmad  and  tbair 
famnonltiea.  Bet  tba  motirea  of  Ma  HbenlHy  were 
such  as  l>ecame  a  magnanimous  and  a  l)enevolent  mon- 
arch. Su]>erf<tition  has  never  been  accounted  among 
them,  nor  any  unfounded  fears  or  undue  reveraoca  of 
tile  ecclesiastical  ofder;  from  the  fonner  ba  wia  pai<> 
hspa  mote  neariy  exempt  than  wovld  baTo  appeared 

!  possible  in  so  rude  nti  aj^r  ;  and  in  his  trnnsartions  with 
the  cicrgj',  even  with  llie  yo^ye  himself,  he  never  for- 
got, or  allowed  them  to  forget,  his  own  supremacy. 
But  he  was  desirous  to  civilize  his  liarbaroaa  sak^Jects; 
be  was  anxious  to  influence  their  mde  naanan,  and 
correct  their  vicious  morals,  by  the  more  general  dif- 
fusion and  comprehension  of  the  Christian  truths;  and 
he  was  willing  alt^o  to  sow  the  seeds  of  secular  learn- 
ing, and  dispel  the  ignorance  which  oppressed  his  j 
pie"  (Waddington,  Church  £fuAify,di.v.)>  As ai 
man  he  (kvored  the  Church  because  he  coni^idered  it  a 
school  for  the  improvement  of  his  p«>ople,  and,  wliile 
sddingto  the  temporal  power  of  tlie  ( "hurch,  was  careful 
not  to  render  it  independent.  He  decided  ugaint-t  im- 
age-worship, and  in  l3»Libri  Carolini  (A.D.  790,  EUaa 
Philym,1649;  Heomaan,  Baa.  1781),  he  set  forth  (in 
opposition  to  the  decision  of  the  second  Synod  of  NicM 
of  A.I>.  7S7),  that  "God  could  l»e  Morshippetl  only  in 
spirit,"  and  his  opinions  were  indorsed  by  the  gjmods 
of  Frankfort  (794)  and  of  Parfa(816),  censuring  Adri- 
an's treatise  in  Csvor  of  inMge^wanhip.  fiat,  while 
Cliarlemagne  condemned  tmage-worship  aa  Iwilatrr, 
the  Caroline  books  approve  of  the  crucifix,  and  of  rev- 
erence to  the  relics  of  saints,  etc. — Hase,  Ch.  Uittory 
(N.  Y.  ed.),  p.  178;  Chambers,  Eucffdopt^Ua,  s.  v.; 
Uenrag,  Meat-Eiitfkkpadief  vii,  879  aq.{  Qibbiin,  De. 
eUm  omT  FaO,  cb.  xllx:  Neaadar,  Chtrdk  BUtorg,  iil, 
235  sq.;  StwKii^  ii.  KrilU.cn.  1855.  Hefl  2;  Dippold, 
lAbrn  Kaiter  Karl  det  dnftm  (Toi).  1810);  Gaillard, 
Bi»t.  de  CharUntagne  (Par.  1819,  8d  ed.  4  vols.);  Abel, 
JakriikJkr  dufrink.  hekhet  imter  Karl  dm  GrOmn 
(Beifhi,  IftW,  vol.  i).  8ae  Caboukb  Booxa. 

Charles  V,  emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of 
Spain  (under  the  title  of  Dm  Carlo*  /).  eldest  tou  of 
Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  Joanna,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  was  bora  at 
Ghent,  Feb.  Mth,  UOO,  and  died  at  Am  nMaastery  of 

Ssn  Yuste,  near  Plnceneia,  in  Estrnmadura,  Sfiain, 
Sept.  21»t,  1558.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only 
^ix  years  of  age,  an<l  lii--  ^Tiuidf  ither  Maximilian  be- 
came his  guardian,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
William  de  Croy,  lord  of  Cbiirres,  as  governor,  aad 
Adrisn  of  UtMchtjaftarwarda  PqpeAdiiaByi,aaye^ 
ceptcr. 

On  the  death  of  bin  gramlfather  Ferdinnnil,  Charles, 
conjointly  with  his  mother,  was  acknowledged  as  his 
successor,  and  visited  Spain  In  1M7,  whaie  the  eon- 
duet  of  Ua  Flemish  ministers  gave  rise  to  serious 
tnmblee.  In  the  year  1519  his  grandfiither  Maxi- 
milian died,  and  Charle*  Wcanie  a  comjietiior  fnr 
the  imperial  crown.  Through  the  efforts  of  I'retU 
eriek  tlie  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony  and  regent  of  the 
empire,  he  was  dKMao  «m  Fnucit  I  of  Fam%  hia 
principal  rival,  Jnne  VHh,  1519.  TUi  eonlaat  i1pea« 

ed  the  jealousy  lietween  the.«e  young  and  aniMtiotu 
sovereigns  into  an  enmity  which  gave  rise  to  fovr 
'  9alj  with  tha  daeth  of  Ftuadb. 
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ChArleA  was  crowned  emperor  with  great  pomp  at  Ais> 
l».CJikpilKOeLS2,1620.  HU  fliU  Kt  was  to  Imim  m 
Qflll  Ibr  etii^ofclag  a  dlit  aft  W«nm  mAy  tii*  nmt 

rear,  especially  to  eoHflUMrtbo  nx-aiif*  of  sui-pressinp 
the  new  ri.-lipou«  IdeM  «w*keu>-<l  liy  the  tcachinfc*  of 
Luther,  l  lii-"  aswmbly  was  held  April  17-26,  1521, 
and  tbiUMT  Lutiutt  ivp^rad  nid«r  •  Mfa-oondact,  and 
pUadhb  flaaM;  but  aa  cdiel  vtmlkmtywn  pn- 
WHtnced  against  him.  See  Worms.  The  prudent  ac- 
tion of  his  patron,  Frederick  of  Snxony,  in  huTin^  hitn 
tdken  to  the  Wartburg,  ami  the  almoht  soverfi^n  (xiw- 
«r  of  Um  Qarauui  pirinoM,Mvod  the  reformer  and  his 
«aaM  tnm  tike  loiprnMUas  itmget ;  while  the  wars  with 
France,  1521  6  nn-l  l.V>7-9  forced  Charles  to  "leare 
the  coiiiluct  of  (Jcrniun  nffatrs  to  the  established  an- 
th()ritio«,  who  were  not  opposed  to  n  reform  of  the 
Qhurch,  aad  who,  instead  of  executing  the  edict  of 
Wonu,  pmhtrt  In  the  deouind  for  a  general  coancil 
'  to  be  held  in  a  Gennan  city.' "  At  the  Diet  of  S|^, 
1526,  a  decree  was  signed  by  Charles's  brother,  Ferdi* 
11  >n<l.  .18  liii  ri'pr('n-nt;ilive,  which  left  to  each  state  of 
Germany  the  ri^ht  to  reguhite  its  religions  affairs, 
which  decree,  according  to  Raoke,  was  the  bada  of 
tlie  legal  existence  of  Prataatantiem  In  Genaaiv.  At 
a  second  diet  at  Spires,  in  March,  1539,  the  Roman 
(  "aih  ilir  partv,  ctnliolilened  by  the  more  favorable  as- 
pect of  Charles's  affaini  abroad,  songht  to  prevent  the 
farther  progress  of  the  Reformation  by  a  decree  "that 
tba  Church  ahoold  remain  in  atata  quo  nntil  the  ood- 
Toeation  of  a  coandL*'  Thk  lad  la  the  ealetoated 
ProUst  of  the  Lutheran  prinoea,  April  10.  l.')2ft.  from 
which  the  name  Protestant  arose.  Thin  pndest  was 
not  favorably  received  by  Charles ;  but  the  fear  of  the 
Turka,  who  had  laid  aiMa  to  Viaona,  oompelled  modp 
antbo  OB  Ma  part  tnrtfl  their  retreat,  when  the  rab* 
ject  again  came  up  at  the  Diet  of  Atiir*''urg  (l"):!'!"). 
In  accordance  with  the  promise  of  (  harles  that  each 
party  slioold  lay  before  this  diet  a  statement  in  Latin 
aad  Qenun  of  their  opinions,  Uia  Eeibrmers  presented 
tita  AnfJbmrg  Cimffmm  (q.  Y.>,  drawn  ap  by  Melanc- 
thon,  which  was  re;i(l  .Time  ■.''th,  and  proiluced  sti  pow- 
erful an  impression  th.it  ukuiv  ICmukhi  Catholic  princes 
inclined  to  a  milder  jii  i-c"!'  '  '  <'f  the  new  faith. 

Jfo  atateoMnt  was  presented  by  the  otlier  party,  but 
the  aaiiMwr  eaoaad  a  raftatatkiD  of  the  Latberan  Con- 
fession to  be  prepared,  to  which  the  Protestants  replied 
in  the  .4 pologui  Con/fjmnnh,  also  from  the  pen  of  Me- 
lancthon ;  but  thii  failed  to  change  the  purpoM  of 
Cbarlas,  who,  influenced  by  Campeggio,  the  papal  leg- 
ate, tooad  a  daerae,  Nov.  19,  1580^  condemning  the 
Confession,  and  requiring  its  adherents  to  submit  un- 
conditionally, until  a  fntnre  general  council,  and  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  llnmaii  ratholic  Church  within  ^evi^n 
montba.  The  design  of  the  emperor  to  force  submit. 
il0B  to  Ua  will  in  matter*  of  religion  waa  now  evi- 
dent, and,  to  protect  themselves,  the  Protestant  princes 
and  states  fbrmed  the  "  I/cagne  of  Smalcald,"  Feb.  27, 
l.'>31,  and  nuide  tre.itieH  with  F'ranee.  Kngland,  and 
Denmark.  Confronte<l  liy  so  formi<laMe  a  coalition, 
and  threatened  with  a  new  invasion  of  Anstfia  by  the 
Turks  under  Solyman,  Charles  was  forced  to  gnat  the 
"Tmce  of  Nnnmberg,"  July  2S,  16SS,  by  wblek  lib- 
erty of  consdaaM  waa  aikwad  vatfl  fha  awwahHiig  of 
aeooncil. 

.  The  constant  preasaia  «f  ftiaigB  aalarprises,  and  the 
■aeaaritF  ^  conciliation  wHUn  tiia  anpixa,  to  waid  off 
eatirard  dangers,  postponed  fcr  seme  yean  the  armed 

conflict  >«etwpen  Charles  and  his  Prnte-^tant  fiibjects; 
and  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  li>4^i,  consideral<Ie  concessions 
we  made  to  them  in  order  to  secure  their  liearty 
aapiport  agaioat  the  Freaclb  But  when  the  war  was 
aaMitlia  noteatants  aaw  plainly  that  Charies  pur- 
ftow^l  til  compel  their  subtiii.-e'ion  to  the  deeren'^  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  then  nsM-niMeil  by  Paul  111,  and  they 
prepared  to  defend  their  religious  liJicrties  by  arms. 
OwiOig  to  ttia  lack  of  energy  and  decision  on  the  part 
af  liafar  laadan^  nd  tha  aUD  afllnitaa  of  Saxony, 


w1h>  took  the  side  of  Charles,  they  1 
wan  totally  dafiMtad  at  MOhlbaqt. 
Shortly  badhra  tiUi^  tba  dMlh  of  Francb  and  Haaty 

VIII  had  freed  Chailia  ftOB hi*  most  powerful  exter- 
nal foes,  and  he  might  ttow  hope,  aided  by  the  pope 
and  the  new  onlcr  of  the  Jesuit*,  to  compel  religious 
unity  in  Germany.  Accordingly,  lie  oonvokad  a  diet 
at  Angsborg  with  this  view ;  tint  affear  ha  had  with 
pr«'at  difficulty  induced  the  Protestants  to  accept  con- 
ilitionully  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  i»opo  rt^novetl  the 
council  to  Uolojo'".  ii'id  would  neither  chan;ze  the 
place  nor  malte  any  concessions  to  the  Protestants. 
Thb  80  iiritatad  Charles  that  he  caused  a  declaration 
to  lie  drawn  up  by  Pflug,  Helding,  and  Agrioola,  called 
the  Interim  (q.  v.),  to  serve  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice until  a  free  and  general  council — ii  \\.\n  which 
pleased  neither  party.  But  Charles  vm^  now  too  pow- 
erful for  open  resiataaea.  Maurice  of  Saxony,  how. 
ever,  began  to  form  schemes  for  bumbiiag  llia^  aad  ao 
well  did  he  conceal  his  purposes,  that  ha  waa  eTea  ap> 
jointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  intended  to  com- 
pel the  refnurtury  city  of  Magdeburg  to  rvt-eivc  the  /i^ 
ftrAa.  HaTing  formed  alliances  with  France  and  othr* 
«v  pewavB,  and  provided  for  the  aoppoct  of  his  anay, 
Mavriea  openly  declared  agafaiat  Chailea  fa  Marn, 
1552,  and  by  his  rapid  and  succo-isful  movements  ex- 
torted from  the  emperor  the  treaty  of  Passau,  Aug.  2, 
1852,  by  which,  together  with  the  teloasa  of  tha  oap. 
tinra  pftecat^  eanpkte  religions  litter^  waa  giaatad  to 
tlie  Prataatanta— tarma  sabecquently  oonflrnlad  by  tha 
Recess  or  Reli«;ious  Peace  of  An;;-bur;,',  Sept.  '21, 1555. 

The  star  of  Cliarlcii  had  now  paii»ed  its  zenith.  The 
consuming  carea  of  a  life  devoted  to  exciting  and  am- 
bitions achaaiaa,  and  tha  nnoontrolled  indulgence  of 
an  oKouailii]  appatlta,  not  to  say  ^uttony,  had  laft 
their  impress  in  failing  |M->wcrs  and  tormenting  diseaaa; 
and  now  that  he  saw  his  cheri.»hed  ho|>e  of  universal 
monarchy  and  an  Imperial  throne  for  his  son  fading 
away,  baffled  and  diaappointed  by  Fortune,  which  he 
peevishly  deacrltiad  aa  a  woman  who  soulad  oa  Ida 
youth,  I'lit  for-iook  him  in  lii^  age,  he  determined  to 
throw  off  the  prerogatives  and  resjxjn^ibilities  of  p<tw- 
er,  and  seek  in  retirement  oa!«o  of  mind  and  Ixxly.  Ac- 
cordingly, Oct.  S5tb,  1555,  before  an  assemb^  of  the 
eatataa  of  tha  Nathariands,  ooBTonad  at  Bmaasla  for 
that  purpose,  he  resigned  the  crown  of  those  provinces, 
and,  Jan.  \h,  \hit&,  at  the  same  place,  in  the  presence 
of  the  KT.indee-i  of  Sp.iin,  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  son 
Philip  1 1 ;  and  on  August  27, 1556,  also  the  imperial 
crown,  in  favor  of  his  brother  FardfaiaBd.  He  sat  out, 
Sept.  17th,  I55(S,  for  bis  chosen  retreat,  the  Hlerony- 
mite  monastery  of  5J«n  Yoste,  where,  by  his  orders, 
-i-par;\te  liuililinu'-  had  I  em  erected  for  himself  and 
the  few  servanU*  who  accoui|>anied  him.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  bis  death,  occupied  in  relitdous  exereiaea, 
gardening,  and  mechanical  experiments,  without,  as 
rercnt  researches  show,  losing  sight  of  tho  political 
and  relii^ious  movements  of  the  outer  world. 

He  i.s  described  as  possessing  dignity  and  elegance 
of  manner,  slow  in  resolving,  but  prompt  to  execute, 
patient  of  every  hardship  but  hunger,  firm  and  aelf- 
poBsessed  in  danger,  but  without  the  warmth  of  geaifla 
or  that  noble  direct ne-<  of  character  which  subordi- 
nates selfish  aims  to  the  higher  claims  of  humanity 
and  light.  Thongb  amiable  in  private  life,  his  inhu- 
BHU  panaestloo  Of  Ua  Ptotaataat  aal^aeta  in  tha  Kath- 
ariaads,  aad  hla  tertaawntary  dtrecthma  to  Ms  aon, 

evince  the  feelings  of  a  bigot  and  a  tyrant ;  while  his 
course  towards  the  Reformatii  n  in  (Jermany  jiroves 
how  readily  his  secret  preferences  were  made  to  yield 
to  tha  pnmiptings  of  poUey,  whan  tba  ftartheraace  of 
bis  ambitions  plans  demanded  a  shew  of  moderation  la 

dealing  with  the  newh'-awnkened  desire  of  the  .age  for 
religions  reform. — Herzoj;,  I'tal-Enryklipa'lie,  vii,  379 
sq. ;  Hoefer,  .Voiir.  Piog.  GmfraU,  ix,  269 ;  Heine, 
Brifff  OH  Karl  V,  fft$ekritbm  soa  ».  Beirhtvater  (Berlin, 
1848,  8vo);  SMdaa,  Jh  atom  nligiom*,  sCOk  Ctaraia  V 
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Catare  eommemtarii  (Frtnkf.  1785, 8  vols.  8to)  ;  Ranke, 
History  of  iht  Refortnation  ;  I*rescott,  Uitturg  of  Philip 
II;  Rauke,  Hi^ry  of  the  Papacy  (2  toU.  Sto^  1861); 
IfoOey,  The  AiM  of  the  Dutch  BqmlMc  (8  voU.  8vo,  N. 
T.  1867) ;  Sinmondl,  Hittoire  des  Franfoi*,  18  voU.  8vo 
(Hnixilli  s  is^'J;  index  in  18th  vol.");  i;iil.crt.-.on. 
History  of  the  Udgn  of  Charles  V ;  I^nz,  Corn  sjxmiienz 
dea  Kaimn  KaH  V  (Leips.  1844^6,  3  vol..) ;  Kervyn 
de  Letteahov^  Al^kMmMgen  dea  Kaisers  Kari  V 
(Gemuui  tnmd.  Imtp^  1862) ;  Gnchard,  Correspond,  de 
Charles  Quint  (Brugscls,  Ik.Vj).  S|ici  i.il  \M>rWs  on  tti<» 
life  of  Charles  V  after  bin  alidicatioii  and  retirement 
hav*  been  wriUcD  by  Stirling;  {Cloister  Life  of  the  Em- 
pm>r  CkaHsa  the  Fifth,  N.  Y.  12ino),  Gachaiti  {Rttrait 
H  Mart  A  t%.  V  (Bruasols,  1854-^),  Picbot  {Chrostiqws 
ih-  rhnrU*  \%  Fteii,  UMX  MMl  HigM  (CSlaHha  0^, 

Paris,  l»j4). 

Charles  IX,  second  ton  €f  Hmy  II  and  of  Cath- 
wine  de  Medidf  was  ban  at  St.  Ocmiafai<en->La7e 
Jnn«  27, 1660,  and  oq  DwMBlwr  6, 1660,  succeeded  Ua 
Imtber,  Fmncis  1 1.  "  His  charai'ttfr  was  a  i-omi»ound 
of  pasAton,  acutcni!."!*,  he:irtles8n<>4ts,  and  cunning.  AU 
though  only  twenty-four  yean  of  age  when  he  died,  ao 
well  hadhUdat«atikbl«aiotli«r  tnUnedUaitoalovaaf 
perfidy  and  eraelQr,  tint  be  fbond  time,  wltb  bar  aarist- 
ancc  and  that  of  the  Gui»p*,  to  jHTjictriite  an  act  «>  hid- 
eously diabolical  that  all  rivilized  Europe  still  shud- 
I  at  the  recoUecdon.  The  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
r'a  (q.  t.).  Aag.  S4,  ld72,  waa  the  culminatioa  «r 
a  Mika  of  treaefaeriea  tvwaid  (be  Hngucnota  wbleb 

dligracc<1  hip  rt'i|j:n.  Tin-  ri-,«nlt  was  that  civil  war 
broke  out  an^w,  ami  as.-uniod  ii  vt-ry  threat<-ning  char- 
acter, as  politital  ituih  onK'ntn  iiKsociated  themselves 
with  the  I^tesUnts.  Charles  died  tUj  80, 1574."— 
Ohambers,  EneydopadAoy  a.  t.  ;  and  a  good  artlele, 
with  an  account  of  the  massacre  of  St.  B.,  In  the  VnriHuh 
C)fdopadia,  ».  v.  Charles  IX.  See  Frani  k,  Kkforukd 
Obvrcii  ok. 

duurleton,  Waltsb,  M.D.,  an  English  phyfii- 
eto,  was  horn  Feb.  2, 1619,  was  edacatcd  at  Magdalen 
Hall.  OxfiirtI,  became  an  einiiiftit  practitioner  in  Lon- 
don, prei<ident  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1689, 
and  died  in  1707.  He  is  mentioned  here  on  account 
of  bia  ZtadbuM  of  A  theism  ditpelU  by  the  Light  of  Na- 
ture (Load.  1652,  4to) ;  and  JfSanMony  of  Natural  and 
Positive  Dinrw  Iaiu-s  (I^ond.  IfiSO,  8vo).— Darlinj;.  Cy. 
ciopeedia  litbiivjfraphica,  i,  6J7  ;  SLifpUf  Biogr<^hia 
BrUanmea,  Ul,  448  iq. 

Charm  ('"H^,  Inrhmh',  to  trhifper,  as  enchanters). 
In  Psa.  Iviii,  5 ;  Jer.  viii,  17 ;  Ecdes.  x,  11  ("  enchant- 
neBt"),  th  is  word  la  aaad  to  eKpraaa  terpmt  rkarming. 
la  the  first  of  theae  peaaagea  It  ocean  in  connection 
with  "tan  (chamber,  etrictly  a  confederaey,  L  e.  with 
apirHi  of  tba  otber  world),  which  ia  rendend  in  the 
aamo  naoaflr,  aad  baa  a  aiaiUar  "'"g,  la  otber 
pawagea,  althooi^  allll  raidered  "ebanif"  both 
wordn,  as  is  the  case  also  with  other  terms,  signify  or- 
dinary necrorminry  or  conjuration.  That  the  most 
Tenomous  reptiles  might  be  rendered  tame  and  harm- 
laaa  bjr  certain  cbanna,  or  aoft  and  aweet  aooada,  and 
traiaed  to  dali^  fai  araaie,  waa  aa  optahm  wblch  pre- 
vstlfd  very  early  and  universally  (see  Boohart,  IlUroz. 
I,  iii,  cap.  G).  Virgil  speaks  of  it  particularly  (.f.«. 
▼H,  750);  so  also  Lucan  (Pharsalia).  See  .Sertknt. 
The  moat  fiuaona  aerpent-cbaiman  of  aotiqaity  were 

lOifas 


the  AylK,  a  people  of  Cyrwiaiea;  andtbat 
baliafed  to  be  a  natural  |>owpr  appears  fnm  tba  story 
told  by  PMny,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  try  the 
le^jitimacy  of  their  new-f>orn  children  by  expofinn 
them  to  the  most  cruel  and  venomooa  aerpenta,  which 
daiad  aot  aiolaat  or  even  appmaoh  ttam  mlaaa  thajr 
ware  illagltilBate.  He  thinks  their  power  resided  in 
pecallar  odor  in  their  f)en<ons  which  the  serpents 
a'  Imrri'il  (  \'-it.  lUtl.  lib.  vii,  <■.  2  i.  Shaw,  Bni  .-,  .iiui 
indeed  all  tnTellers  who  have  been  in  the  Levant, 
ipaakoftba 


ly  seen  (see  especiallv  Thomson,  I/md  and  Book,  fli, 
216,  288).  Tba  mac'b<b«aded  Cobra  di  CtaH^  W 
^oei  Smpemttlim  Bfaidooa,  fa  capable  of  being  tamed; 

and  the  Halatuir  ju>:;,'lpni  have  the  art  of  tcai  liinj; 
them  to  dance  to  the  inharmonious  and  t^low  notes  of 
their  (iagetdet.  The  scr|)ont  ti^^t  seems  astonished, 
then  begina  to  rear  btmaelf,  and  aometimea,  bj  a  faa« 
tie  ondolatarjr  modoB  of  the  bead,  aad  wKb  (Hrtemled 
hood,  aeems  to  listen  wHh  pleasure  to  the  notes. 
These  dancing  snakes  are  carried  about  in  baskets  bv 
the  ju^'^;kT:<  all  <imt  Itiiiia,  iinii  Mr.  Forlics  statct  it  as 
a  w(  lbatt4<^tc'd  fact  that  when  a  boose  ia  infested  witb 
thes4<  snakes,  and  Mime  othera  of  tlM  Ootsber  geaw^ 
which  deatroy  poultry,  or  with  some  even  of  the  larger 
serpenta  of  tfie  boa  tribe,  the  musicians  are  sent  for, 
who  charm  the  reptiles  from  their  hiding-places  to 
their  own  destruction  {Oriented  Jfrm^iV*).  It  ia  oAen 
aaid  that  tbe  cbarmer  iatnidncee  his  tama  aarpwti, 
aad  Ibal  thcgr  obor  the  aeenstomed  call,  and  are  ax- 
Mblted  in  proof  of  fba  toinmph  of  the  charmer's  ait. 
This  may  somttinics  lie  the  case,  bm  in-t  mcos  are 
known  in  which  there  could  not  have  been  any  coUb» 
aion  or  eooMvance ;  and,  after  the  aerarest  test  uid 
■cmtiaf,  Biaagr  have  beaa  obliged  to  laat  bi  the  con- 
ehiaioii  tliat  tbe  cfaarmen  do  reallj  poaieaa  tbe  physi- 
cal means  of  di^  o\  i  ririj:  tlie  pn'sence  of  serpents  with- 
out seeing  them,  and  of  attracting  them  from  tbeif 
lurking-places.  This  is  Mr.  Lane's  COOdaiiaa,  wba 
alao  auqpecta  that  tbey  discover  tbe  praaaaea  af  aar* 
penta  by  tlie  amell,  and  compares  thdr  attracttra  pow» 
er!<  to  thoi>e  of  tbe  fowK'r.  by  tlic  fi(s<  inafion  of 
his  voice,  allurch  the  bird  into  bin  net  {^.Uudem  Kgyp- 
ttans").  The  deaf-adder  or  u»<p  may  either  he  a  ser- 
pent of  a  iqteciea  natanlly  deaf  (for  aadi  Idada  aia 
nantioDed  by  Avicaaaa  aa  <|iKited  by  Bocbatt),  or  aa 
account  of  Its  a|tpaa>iBg  to  bo  so.  IB  eitbi  r  cane,  in 
the  lnn^;uagc  of  poetry,  it  may  be  Bald  to  ff->p  itt  ear, 
from  it.H  lieing  proof  against  sll  the  efforts  of  the 
chartner  (^a.  PreA.  Qaort.  iiemew,  July,  1860).  Sea 
DivixATioa;  Masiouur. 

In  modem  usage  the  word  charm  (Lat.  camrn,  a 
sanff)  denotes  a  spell,  in  a  form  of  words,  generally  in 
verr<e,  !iiipp<i.«ed  to  pwsess,  when  recited,  some  occult 
power,  either  hurtful  or  beneficial.  When  written  on 
paper  or  parchment,  and  woni  oa  tbe  penoa,  ebaiMa 
are  to  be  classed  witb  anakto  (q.  T.).  8aa  alto  !■> 

CAKTATIOH;  HAOIO. 

Char'mia  (Xapfiic  v.  r.  XoXpIci  Vulg.  Ckarmiy 
son  of  Mekbkl,  ooe  of  the  three  "ancients"  (n-pcff/Sj- 
rtpoi)  or  '*niien"  {dpyorrn;)  of  Qethulia  (Judith  tI, 
15;  Tiii,10;  x,S).   See  BaravuA. 

CbarndL-llOllM  (nad.  Lat.  eanMrwiaX  a  plaoa  ia 

the  neighbofhood  of  a  ebarcb-yard  or  other  cemetery, 
usually  vaulted,  where  the  dry  1  ones  of  the  (b  ail,  which 
the  grave-digger  had  thrown  up,  were  carefully  laid  in 
order.  Afterwards  a  chapel  waa  lioilk  orer  it,  where- 
in interment  coold  be  made,  Boamaenta  araeted,  aad 
masses  (see  CHAVntT)  be  aang.  In  Uib  eaaa  the 
"charnel-house*'  was  a  vault  under  the  cliapel.  The 
chapela  of  cathednla  aometimes  bad  such  diamei- 
bonaaa  aader  dMBB. 

Chamock,  STEriiE?*,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 

Nonconformist,  was  born  in  I-ondon  in  Ifi-'H.  Ue  re- 
ceived his  earlie>t  educatinn  from  hi-'  futlier.  and  when 
very  youn^b^atered  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 


nadarDr. 

as  a  minister  in  Sonthwarfc,  but  soon  obtained  a  fellow- 
chip  in  New  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1652  became  sen- 
ior priHTtor  of  tbe  uiiivi  r>ity.  In  l'''G;t  he  wont  to 
Dublin,  and  his  ministry  there  was  eminently  succeas- 
fld.  About  1660,  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Ualteadty,  be 
returned  to  Englsnd,  and  spent  fifteen  yean  in  and 
about  London  in  study  and  preaching,  but  without  a 
.settled  congregation  until  about  1675.  He  died  July 
26, 1680.  "Hia  aermons  cooatitnte  tbe  chief  of  bia 
I 
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decidedly  Calviniatic,  a  variety  of  opinions  are  enter- 
tained, yet  it  ifl  aniverfldly  atltnitted  that  tbey  are 
diatinguifibod  hy  gnat  ori((inality  and  genius,  and 
are  well  deservinR  of  the  widely -spread  attentiDn 
they  luive  so  long  received.  His  reavonings  are 
nerroufl  and  his  appeals  aflfecting.  liis  judgment 
was  sound,  his  taste  correct,  his  imagination  lively, 
his  piety  undisseni tiled.  He  was  grave  without  l>eing 
dull,  and  perspicuous  without  being  wcariiuiine.  His 
TrtcUue  on  t/U  AttribtUfM  of  God  is  ackn<>wlc<lged  to 
be  the  best  in  the  English  language"  (Jones).  His 
Warki  were  repnblisbcil  in  1815  (Lond.  9  vols.  8vo), 
with  a  life  prefixed,  by  Edward  Parsons.  There  is  an 
American  edition  of  the  Attribute*,  with  a  life  of  Cliar- 
nock,  by  Symington  (N.  Y.  2  vols.  8ro),  and  a  new 
edition  of  his  Work*  is  now  going  on  at  Edinburgh 
(Nichols),  1866,  vols.  i-v.  8vo.  See  Jones,  Chriaiutn 
Bii-graphy,  p.  106;  S^nnington,  Choice  Works  of  Char- 
nock,  leitJi  hit  LI/e  Oi  '.Y.  12mo);  Middleton,  Ecdft.  Bi- 
ograjAy,  iii,  448 ;  Calamy,  Nun-con/ormitt'a  Memorial 
(Lond.  1778),  i,  159  iq. 

Char'ran  (Xap- 
pov),  another  mode 
(Acts  vii,  2,  i)  of  An- 
glicizing the  name 
Haran  (q.  v.). 

Charter-house  (a 
corruption  of  Char- 
trttue,  i.  e.  Carthusian 
house)  is  a  hospital, 
chapel,  and  school  - 
boose  in  London,  es- 
Ublished  in  1611  by 
Sir  Thomas  Sutton. 
It  had  originally  ))cen 
a  Carthoslan  monas- 
tery, but  after  the  dis- 
solution of  mona.Atir  es- 
tablishment'* by  Hen- 
ry Vni  it  fell  into  va- 
rious hands,  and  was 
tinally  purrha*ed  ftom 
Lord'Suffollc  by  Sir 
Thomas  Sutton  for 
£18,00U,who  endowed 
it  with  the  revenues 
of  upward  of  20  man- 
ors, lurdHhips,  and  oth- 
er ettatea  in  various 
part*  of  England. 
This  "masterpiece  of 
Protestant  English 
charity,"  as  old  Fuller 
calb  it,  serves  three 
OSes — it  is  an  asylum 
for  poor  brethren,  an 
educational,  and  a  re- 
ligious inntitution; 
hence  Bacon  terms  it 
a  "triple  good."  The 
Charter-house  school 
is  mcmorahle  as  the 
place  where  Uarrow, 
Addison,  and  John 
Wesley  received  their 
early  education.  — 
Ctuunbers,  Encyclopae- 
dia, B.  T. 

Chartom.  See 
Chartopbylaz. 

See  ("KIMKI.IARCH.e. 

Chartreujc  Sco 
Carthcsiash. 
Chart*  an.  See 


Chaml.    See  Nettle. 

ChaEe  C^T'tt,  r*!^.  oWoj,  etc.).  The  practice  of 
hunting  wild  animals  early  prevailed  among  the  no- 
made  Hebrews  ((ien.  xxv,  28;  xxvii,  B  sq.),  and  con- 
tinued to  later  times  to  be  n  common  employment  (Lev. 
xvii,13;  Prov.  xii,  27;  Jowplius,  War,  i,  21,  13),  both 
for  the  sake  of  (he  Hesh  of  the  game  (Sirach  xxxvi, 
21 ;  but  in  the  Sabbiiticul  year  it  was  allowed  to  mul- 
tiply, Exod.  xxiii,  11  ;  Lev.  xxv,  7;  comp.  Michaelis, 
M<tt.  Rtcht,  iii,  178  sq.),  and  also  for  the  extermination 
of  noxious  Iteasts  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  20),  of  ttoth  which 
there  was  no  luck  in  Palestine  (see  Harmar,  i,  328  sq.). 
The  means  employed  in  this  pursuit  were  usually  the 
bow  (Gen.  xxvii,  3),  the  spear  or  javelin  (comp.  Str»- 
bo,  XV,  734\  the  not  (rr"},  *^rT?'  "'*^'? ' 
likewise  used  fur  the  larger  kinds  of  animals,  as  ga- 
zelles, Isa.  li,  21,  and  even  for  lions,  P^zek.  xix,  8),  the 
sling  (n"t:a,  PB,  C]r"'3,  Eccles.  ix,  12;  Psa.  xci,  3), 
and  the  pitfall  (rnB,  TTO.  Plin.  x,  64  ;  comp.  Ezek. 
xix,  4 ;  2  Sam.  x.xiii,  20),  the  last  ef«]>ecially  fur  the 


Anripnl  t.hw  in  the  Dccert  "  f  Tlirhaul  (>Vilklii.-<iD). 


To  llio  left  nf  A  w»«  Ihf  ch»»npur  in  hi«  rharitit  i-lmotiin;  with  the  Iwir,  rmir  dffnetd.  Flg«,  ],  9, 
15,  (rarj'lle*.  2,  II  Mare*.  3.  FpTtwlo  hTBtin  with  It*  Toimg.  4,  13.  Foxe*.  0  rorcuplnc 
0.  ilya<na  arrivprl  «t  the  lop  of  a  hill  sml  l'<ukliig  towanU  the  chaiseur.  7.  The  ibex.  8  14 
llouods.   12.  UMikiief  (d<Jactiti.   IC  The  oryx.    1!).  Wild  oxen. 
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lion  (Shaw,  Trat.  152  tq.).  Compare  th"  description 
in  Job  xviii,  8  sq.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  hatl 
himtilig  do^a  (yet  oomp.  Joseph.  Ant.  iv,  8,  9),  and  it 
b  doubtful  if  in  hunting  Urda  tliey  used  tnincd  fal- 
cons or  other  specie*  of  birds  (.Kliiin,  Amtm.viXL,  24), 
although  hawks  (Ilarmar,  iii,  7'J>,  lik.  hounds  {0<iy$M. 
xix,4atl;  Strabo,  v,  216;  Philo«U.  Icon,  i,  28;  Polyh. 
xxxl,  22 ;  Curt,  iz,  1, 81 ;  Plin.  tUI,  61 ;  Backer,  Ckar- 
idm^  it  88B)  wen  mdntly,  and  Ktlll  are  universally 
coonnoa  fn  the  Eait  (Slww,  TrmtU,  p.  800;  Kampfer, 
^iikrM.  p.  liil).  <  >n  the  EKVptiun  nuiminient.s  hunting 
scenes  are  frt-i^iuently  reprcsent^^'d  (\V'ilkinM)n,  i,  212 
•q.).  Buntin;{  became  an  arii^tocrutic  »port  (Menrs. 
ai  Ltfeofihr.  499)  at  least  in  later  periods  of  Jewish 
hiiton.  (.lo!4cphus,  Ani.  xr,  7,  7;  srt,  10,  8;  see  also 
Philo,  ii,  XiC, ;  conip.  Hrimli  rf  on  Horace,  Sal.  ii,  2,  9). 
Instances  occur  in  which  tnen  of  sfrentjth  overcame 
wild  aiiimahi  oven  without  wc4ii>on-<  i  IikIl,'.  xiv,  fi;  1 
Sam.  xvii,  85).  (See  Jahn'a  JHbi.  Aninmd, }  62.)- 
Wfaicr,  i  MO.   See  Nnaioo. 

The  i(i.*trunu-nt'  and  modes  of  the  chase  are  gome- 
times  ujieU  ligunitivtdy,  to  indicate  the  wiles  of  an  ad- 
Tersary,  great  danger,  or  impending  destruction  (Psa. 
ix,  16 1  Wit  6 ;  xci,  8 ;  xeir,  18 ;  cxbt,  86 ;  Pror.  xxri, 
27;  Isa.  xxlr,  17;  xlil,  »;  Jer.  v,  26;  ▼!, 
ICi;  xviii,  12  \  xlviii,  44;  Anion  iii,  5;  Hos.  xiii.  14; 
Lulia  xxi,  35 ;  Itom.  xi,  9 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  56).  See  H  vsr- 
VKO- 

Chase,  Abner,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  lK>m  In  Stonin^;ton,  Conn.,  Dec. 
11.  ITst,  and  di.-d  in  r-  un  Vim,  X.  V.,  April  -•7.  1854. 
At  the  age  of  19  he  was  converted,  and  Joined  the 
Hetbodiet  Episcopal  Church.  When  33  yenra  of  age 
he  was  lioeneed  to  exhort,  and  soon  after  received  11- 
ceni^c  to  preach.  He  continued  as  an  exhorter  and 
lt«  al  preachi^r  nhout  six  years,  lalx>riii^;  \  i  ry  mk  i  cs^- 
fully  in  winning  souls  to  Christ.  In  l8lu  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  in  the  N.  Y.  Conference,  and  appdnted 
to  the  Delaware  Cireait.  The  next  year,  at  Us  own 
re<{uest,  Im>  was  tnuisfhred  to  the  Genesee  Ooaferenee, 
ill  «hii-i-  niiik?^  he  r<-niained,  part  of  the  time  as  .super- 
annuated, until  hi.'*  death.  Very  few  men  h.ive  served 
the  Church  more  faithfully,  acceptaMy,  and  usefully. 
— MintUf*  iif  Cmtf.  V,  ll'.t ;  Spra;^iie.  AitnaU,  vii,  497. 

Chase,  Henry,  a  mini.Hter  of  the  Methwligt  Epis- 
copal Church,  wa«  born  in  Hoooick,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10, 
17iN).  Hit  Csthcr  being  unable  to  send  him  to  «  daa- 
•teil  school,  he  heRan,  unaided,  in  youth  a  eoaree  of 
Htuily  whii  h  ended  only  with  his  life,  and  which  in- 
cludeil  I^tin,  (trcck,  Hebrew,  French,  and  German, 
besides  general  literature  and  theology.  In  1809  he 
•nlwed  tlie  Methodiat  miniatiyt  and  atfved  in  amnl 
blwrfou  drciilti  QBtll  1830,  when  he  femoved  to  ITew 
York,  and  became  ■.\  tcnrhcr  in  flic  \Vf'sleyan  Scminiirj". 
In  1M23  he  dev<ited  himself  to  the  service  of  the  sea- 
men of  New  York,  and  continued,  with  short  interrup- 
tiiHU,  to  be  pastor  of  "The  Mariners'  Church"  nntil 
bis  deafli,  July  8, 1888.  He  was  greatly  bdeved  and 
esteemed  both  by  his  own  flock  and  hgr  tha  gemnl 
public — Sptagne,  AnmiU,  vii,  478. 

Chu«,  PbUander,  D.D.,  a  hhhop  of  the  Pntoe- 

tnnt  Kyilsco[ial  Church,  wa*  tiorri  :it  ("ornish,  N.  H., 
Dec.  14th,  177r>,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1795.  After  ordination,  he  was  occupied  for  a)>out 
A  year  and  a  lialf  aa  a  mlMiaiiaiy  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  estendiog  hb  eerrleee  to  Utka,  Aaham,  Canan- 
dalgiin.  :iTid  other  places.  In  1790  he  acccptetl  the 
charge  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  at  Pough- 
keepsie  and  Fishkill.  lie  was  next  appointed  to 
Christ  Ghnrdi,  Kew  Orleans,  but  returned  to  New 
Bni^and  in  1811  to  heeona  tectar  «f  Chilat  CSnudi, 
Hartford,  *'  where  he  labored  with  great  assiduity,  ac- 
ceptan<'e,  and  suceeas."  His  thoughts,  however,  were 
directed  to  the  "  Great  We-'t,"  an<l  in  1H]7  he  journey- 
ed thither,  preaching  as  he  advanced.  In  May,  1817, 
hir  irrrnlilril  ■!  thn  nm  mtHlnir  nf  Ihe  nailihlnnaw  nf 


Christ  Church,  Cincinnati,  and  liecamc  rector  at  Wnrth- 
ington,  Cidumbus,  and  Delaware,  and  accepted  iil>o 
the  charge  of  an  academy.  In  1819  he  was  elected 
bialM^  of  Ohio;  in  1821  he  became  President  of  Cin- 
cinnati College.  Desiring  to  supply  tlie  Weet  whh 
an  efficient  ministry,  he  visited  England,  and  received 
large  contributions  for  education.  AI>out  1826  he  en- 
gaged in  the  foundation  of  Kenyoii  C  dlege  and  the 
theological  Seminary  of  OlilOh  Tliis  assiduity  and 
energy  were,  however,  ID  ivwarded,  Ibr  "a  stand  was 
taken  by  the  j)rofe«»or8  of  Kenyon  College  n.s  to  the 
extent  of  his  powers  over  the  institution  of  which  be 
was  the  originator;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  .Septem* 
Imt,  1881,  «tth  his  usual  magnanimity,  lie  resigned  Ua 
ofllcee  of presldeiit  aod  bkhop  of  OUo."  Be  i  n  g  now  ia 
search  of  tem[x>rary  repose,  he  selected  as  his  reisi- 
dence  a  place  in  Illinois,  which  he  named  "The  Val- 
ley of  Peace;"  engaged  here,  and  on  the  St.  Joseph, 
Michigan,  in  misaiofiary  labors,  and  plannlBg  for  him- 
self a  wide  dicb  of  vIMtatlon,  wUdi  **inVBded  no 
man's  diocese,  parish,  or  latrors."  In  1835  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  lUinoi.",  and  uved  similar  expedients 
for  the  intereAs  of  his  diocese  as  those  which  he  had 
belbre  adopted  for  OhiOb  He  again  visited  Eagland, 
and  eoBected  nearly  #10,006  fcr  this  porpoee.  la  1888 
lie  laid  the  foundation  of  Jul  ihe  ('rilh';,'t\  and  ?horlly 
after  visited  Mi.'<-«i.'«siiipi,  Louisiana,  (jcorgia,  and  South 
Carolina,  where  he  received  liUral  contributions.  His 
college*  were  aubsequentiy  better  endowed,  and  hia 
owB  drcumMaaiai  landaiad  caey,  tf  not  eemftiriaiile  ^ 
and  thus,  towards  hi.'*  latter  end,  the  smiles  of 
Providence  Iteamed  on  hi.s  hrond  philanthropy  and  in- 
domitable ix-r.*evcrance."  lie  died  S-pt.  '.'(Hli,  18.V2. 
His  published  works  are:  A  Pka/or  the  HVj(  (1826); 
T%B  8lar  la  fA«  Wml,  er  Kenfom  CbOty*  OHK);  Ih- 
ffnct  of  Kfttyon  CoOrgf,  Ohio  (If' .11);  Rtminiscfnctj : 
•A  n  A  u/obioffritphy,  compriring  ri  History  nj'ihf  principal 
EmU*  in  the  Author'*  I.ij'r  (,>  1847  (184«,  2  vols.  8vo). 
— Sprague,  vliuui/*,  v,  463 ;  Bp.  CJuue's  JSemMtseencei, 
am  iiatoUflynq^  la  AJ>.  18i7  ^  Tola.  8vo^  Borton, 
'  1848). 

I  Chaae,  Squire,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister 
and  missionary'.  He  was  bom  ia  fldpla^  Cayuga  Co., 
New  York,  Febniaiy  16, 1802  {  waa  canvactod  at  aboot 

I  fourteen  ;  entered  the  tmTdlIng  mlabtiy  In  the  Gai^ 

c»ee  Conference  in  l^'.'S;  Mas  .*et  off  with  the  Black 
Biver  Conference  at  its  organization  in  ;  sailed  as 
missionary  to  I.ilieria,  Oct.  15, 1886;  returned  to  Amer- 
ica In  August,  1887 ;  was  delegate  to  General  Confer- 
ence in  1840;  sailed  agate  to  Africa  In  January,  1842 ; 
returned  to  America  in  May,  1>'43;  and  died  at  S\-ra- 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  July  26,  18-I3,"  Mr.  Cha*e  was  of  pre- 
possessing appearance,  natural  amiability,  and  unaf- 
fected pi^.  In  tlw  pnlidt  his  "oommanding  flguta 
and  aameet  manner  gave  him  great  adTantage  ovar 
hi.*  audience,  an'l  hi-<  sermons  bespoke  a  ctilfivatw! 
mind  and  diligent  pre|taratlon."  He  was  a  giMwl  sci- 
entific and  classical  scholar,  and  a  vigorous  writer. 
As  presiding  alder  he  was  eminently  eficieat.  In 
1810  ha  ptthllshad  ^■&a«nisiTlbm^tl«ilMdnt,JK^ 
tory,  nnd  Moral  Tendfnry  of  Roman  CothoHr  hdml- 
gmct*.  —  black  Jtiver  Coi^erence  JdttHoriai,  p.  50; 
Spcagna,  Jnnaiih  TiifOOI. 

Chas'eba  (\an(f^i't,V\i]g.  Casrhn^.n  name  among 
the  list  of  the  "  servanta  of  the  Temple"  (1  Esdr.  v, 
31),  which  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  Ezra  (ii, 
48)  or  Mehemiah  (vii,  MX  and  is  probablj  a  mere  ooT'- 
mption  of  that  Neeoadfa«  il— Gaibba  (4. 

Chaahmal.   See  Aianub 

Chaaible.   Sec  CnAscnLS. 

Chaaidah    See  Stobk. 

Olwidlm  (Q'^'l^n,  I.  e.  Mmte;  comp.  'AooiMIm, 
1  JIacc.  vii.  1.1),  .1  name  which  among  the  ancient  Jews 
was  given  to  all  wlw  manifested  theur  attachment  to 
thaJawidiaraad  iaaotoa  aslnMNdiaatTBaBBar.  In 
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A  won  i^wcud  sense  it  was  (dven  to  a  sect  which  was 
organised  for  the  purpoee  of  oppoiuiig  Uelleaistic  in- 
noTBtioiiti,  and  nnidng  the  true  bBlieYers  by  vcianttry 
impoHtioo  of  wvKka  of  nfumgDHoa.  In  (be  time 
of  Judas  1faeeab«iiB  the  aeet  nadUy  joiirad  the  great 
leader  of  t!ii'  true  Jewish  faith.  The  esisential  priiu  i- 
plee  uf  the  C'tiaHitliin  a.^  follows:  mwt  rigidly  to 

obaervc  all  the  rituid  laws  of  {turitication ;  to  meet  to- 
gethar  finaqnaotljr  for  devotion,  careful^  praparing 
tiMBadTaa  ftr  Ikb7  ahlolions,  and  maring  tbdr  fihy- 
Iftnrii  I  loiyfer  th;in  otliers  ;  to  M^fk  <Iili^'<'iitly  for  <ip- 
pOZtunities  of  offeriuy  sacrifices  (.W'imw,  10,  a);  to 
impose  upon  themselves  voluntarily  great  acta  of  self- 
dapialaiulmorttfiGation;  to  alwtain  from  winaaodaU 
tntoxkatingUqnon  aonMtfaaaa  tar  Mvanl  weeka,  and 
sometimes  for  their  whole  lives;  and  to  ohservc,  like 
the  prie-its,  the  Levitical  purifications  duririj;  the  time 
of  their  Mng  Nazaritrs,  and  sometimes  longer.  It  u1m> 
appears  from  tha  ilisbna  that  thajr  freqaentlj  had  all 
things  In  oommoB  iAbtdk^r^  10);  tlwtaiij'  aoBMtima 
withdrew  altogether  from  general  society',  and  devoted 
themxelves  entirely  to  contemplation,  and  to  the  study 
of  th.>  written  ami  oral  l.iw.  while  otliers  of  the  sect, 
by  pursuing  secular  avocations,  procured  the  common 
inaaas  of  sapport ;  that  they  would  not  talk  mneh  to 
tfaair  own  wires,  and  would  not  at  all  look  at  strange 
women.  The  Miahna  states  (Sota,  iti,  7)  that  these 
principles  were  carrii  i  '  y  soini-  to  extravagant  ex- 
oeases.  In  the  cour^o  of  time  the  association  was  split 
np  into  parties,  those  insisting  apon  the  rigid  ol>.«(>rv- 
Moaa  faming  themselves  Into  aepante  denominations, 
sacfa  as  tiie  Esoenes,  etc,  while  ue  moderate  party  re- 
tained the  name  Cbasidim.  In  the  Talmudic  period 
(A.D.  200-500)  the  meaning  of  Cfiasidim  was  on  the 
whole  again  that  of  the  word  in  the  Old  Testament, 
dulling  those  who  aiepioiia,  temperate,  mild,  focbear- 
ing,  henevoleot,  etOa  There  were,  however,  occasioB* 
ally  zealritH  among  them  who  would  not,  for  instance, 
extingui-h  a  tiro  which  hrokc  out  on  the  Sabbath;  but 
they  were  an  excoiition.  In  tin  [  ust-Tiiliimdic  peri- 
od, and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  philosophical  school 
spiiean  te  haw  noderstood  by  the  term  tiMee  who 
piw^eospd  simple  piety  in  contradisClnctlon  to  fcientifir 
kiiowletlge.  The  Kuniittw  chiimed  the  name  for  those 
who  earnestly  strove  to  know  (i<Hl  as  he  is,  and  only 
gave  it  to  thdr^iritual  heads.  The  German  and  Ftvnch 
■etteh  alao  toad  ao  high  a  standaid  ftrtheipnllflai- 
tions  of  a  Cbasid  that  few  except  the  TLibbins  could 
attain  it.  In  these  Rchwds  it  somewhat  approaches 
the  ast^cticUm  of  the  ohl  sect,  and  still  more  was  this 
the  case  in  the  Cabalistic  school  repreaenting  the  So- 
har,  In  which  a  rigorous  otaeemmoe  of  externab  and 
mortification."!  is  insisted  ujion. 

The  Chasidim  were  reorganized  as  a  special  sect  in 
the  eighteenth  centoiy  bjr  Babfai  teaal 
Beal-Sbem  (C'^S  ^>?a,  "lonl  nf  the  n.mic" 
a  man  who  by  words  of  ooqjurotion  and  other  formulas 
knoara  how  to  exerdae  a  power  over  tto  vMUa  and 
lnvi.«ihlc  world),  also  called  Besht,  l3tJ52,  fnnn  the  in- 
itials of  ^79.  Boal-Sbem  nude  his  public 
appearance  about  1740  in  ^nnali,  fai  the  district  of 
Ciartkow,  from  whence  he  8nli«ie<]ucntly  removed  to 
Kedxlboze,  in  Podolia.  His  miraculous  cures  and 
pn;tph<>< attr.n  tnl  attention  in  larj^c  circles;  hii* 
mode  of  life,  consisting  of  contemplation,  study  of  the 
book  Suhor,  giving  advice  to  all  applying  ftar  it,  and 
ihi|P— t  waahlnga  in  xivers,  soon  spread  a  halo  round 
Um,  wlHIe  Ma  liberal  views  on  the  gratification  of 
sensual  want.K,  which  he  declared  to  li«  more  conducive 
than  prejudicial  to  true  godliness,  disposed  a  large  num- 
tv  to  become  his  disciples.  To  promote  the  separate 
■tanlialiuil  of  a  sect,  his  disdples  dreolated  many 
fliaevkMa  reports ;  ibr  Instance,  that  his  fiither  had 
been  visited  by  the  prophet  Fllijah,  to  prcdir  t  his  birth, 
and  that  his  mother  was  a  hundred  years  old  when  she 
^  daUvend  flf  kirn  { that,  whea  a  Toath,  ha  kaA  Tio> 


toriously  struggled  with  evil  spirits,  etc. — all  of  whldh 
may  be  foond  in  the  book  S1S72n  ^HiniS,  poblishad 
in  1815  by  the  graadsoB  of  BaaMhem,  R.  Bir  liaa. 

Baal-Shem  and  his  successors  rc<'i-ivc(i  the  n;»mo  Zo- 

dik  (p*^*?^  rijfhUoiu},  and  his  fame  attracted  mul- 
titudes of  Jewa  from  all  parts  «f  Poland,  who  were  de> 

sirouB  to  submit  themselves  to  hit  p;ui<lance.  and  be- 
come members  of  the  sect.  The  following  are  the 
ciiief  j>rincii)k'S  and  tenets  of  the  sect:  1.  The  great 
aim  of  ever}-  Chasid  is  to  be  in  intimate  communion 
with  (rnpan),  or  wedded  to  tiw  Deity  (nj^Otj 

who  i.s  rr^'.iriii  il  us  u  liri  If.  This  comniunion  is  ef- 
fected through  prayer,  and  more  especially  through 
fteqaant  contact  with  the  Zadik,  er  i|ilritttal  head, 
who  is  espoused  to  God,  and  who,  as  his  delegate 
upon  earth,  can  do  all  manner  of  wonderful  tilings. 
The  Zadik  is  therefore  ttie  kini,'  :ni'l  ••uprcnie  jiulge 
of  the  community ;  lias  absolute  [wwer  over  their 
thon^t^  tiaids,  and  deeds ;  is  richly  supported  bf 
the  volnalHy  contribntions  of  his  followers ;  they  per- 
form pilgrimages  to  him  to  spend  the  Sal>batbs  and 
fei'tival>  "  ith  liiiii,  w  hen  the  rich  sit  with  him  at  the 
table,  and  the  poor  esteem  it  tiie  greatest  privilege  to 
touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  or  even  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him.  2.  Revelation  and  the  reward  of  all 
good  worits  depend  upon  abtoUUe  fttitk,  which  is  great- 
ly interfercil  with  by  research  and  jihilosojihy .  3. 
Miracles  mu.-tt  Ijc  implicitly  believed  in ;  the  greatest 
devotion  is  to  be  manifest^  during  prayer,  and  hence 
shouting,  clapping  of  haada,  tinging,  dandng  beftn 
the  liord,  etc.,  mnst  be  retorted  te,aoaa  to  prechide  tha 
intrttsioii  of  ))rofane  thoughts.  4.  Iicp»>iit.uice  and 
conversion  are  essential  to  salvation  ;  a  in.m  must  al- 
ways prepare  himself  for  them,  and  never  (le>i>air.  5. 
The  Chaaid  auiat  keep  aloof  ISran  praCane  knowledga^ 
and  ftmn  the  1o«a  of  mammon,  which  leads  to  unbe- 
lief,  hut  worship  Gf>d,  even  in  the  perforninnco  of  hu^'i- 
ue.ss.  6.  He  must  be  exceedingly  cheerful,  contented, 
unselfiah,  btaaMiant,  peaceable,  charitable  in  Judging 
others,  cPBiagtew,  temperate  in  his  draaa  and  mode  of 
living,  ete.  In  avary  towq  or  Tillage  iriiera  ten  CAaa- 
idim  are  to  bo  lllMind,they  mnst  meet  separately  for 
prayer  and  meditation,  and  use  the  Sj»ani.sh  form  of 
prayer,  introducing  into  it  the  Cabalistic  clcnuMits. 

The  Chaaidim  deiiTO  their  doctrines  from  the  Bible, 
(Im  lUnittd,  and  smra  etpeeklly  from  the  Bdhar.  At 
the  death  of  Baal-Shem,  his  three  grandsons.  Bar  of 
Mescritz,  Mendel  of  Przemislun,  and  Michael  of  Kolk, 
continued  to  govern  the  sect,  which  at  that  time  num- 
bered aboot  40,000  members,  and  became  firmly  esUb- 
liabed  In  Poland,  WaUadda,  Moldairla,  GalUda,  and 
Palestine,  in  all  of  which  cnimtrics  it  still  exists, 
though  divided  into  several  f>arties.  Into  Hungary  it 
was  introduced  in  ]H(>9,  by  R.  Moses  Dattelbauin,  OM 

of  the  abktt  men  that  have  thus  ikr  belonged  to  the 
sect 

The  Chasidim  have  published  a  nmnber  of  WoAt  in 
defence  of  their  doctrines.  The  followtag  art  tOOM  of 
then:  1.  A  imaD  iroriredltd  tt^Q  (MMoaXliy 

Senior  Salman  Lidler.  1780.  reprinted  In  KOnlgsberg, 
182.3;  2.  n3!iaxni  ^!!mlT-'^?15  (fiaU*  iifLoot  md 
Tntk\  by^R."Aarai  tha  Lnita,  SUow,  IMOt  t. 
SnSTCn  r*~i?"r".  a  IkkiU  of  ethics,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order  by  R.  Nachman,  1821.  See  Kitto,  Cycfo- 
ptdia,  I,  476  sq. ;  Uerzog,  ReaUf^Uop.  ii,  637  sq. ; 
Jo«t,  Ge$eluektede»Judentk»in$  undsemer  j^ecton,  iii,U6 
sq.;  Bm  Chamanja,  u,\^i%l^m',  fUrst,jBA.M 
i,  74.    Compare  kwaUMSh 

Chaail.    See  CATEnrtLtAB. 

Cbaaknnl  ukn-Manoach,  a  learned  Jew,  who 
flooMUd  la  France  al>«ut  A.D.  1200.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  tisually  styled  1B0 
"^S^pTn,  in  which  he  made  large  use  of  the  Midrashic 
*  *  }lndted,iktaalaHat«Blinl|7a  
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ftnin  some  twenty  older  annotiton.  It  watt  printed  hf  { 
Bomberg  at  Venice  in  1524,  fol.,  and  Rfpmi  ut  Ha«lc  in  I 
1606,  and  in  I  'oU  n  cin  fully  rovise<l  oilitisui,  l)_v  \  itt<>- 
rino  Eliano,  appeared  at  Cremona,  4to.  It  may  be 
found  alao  in  the  BibUa  Magna  of  Ho«ie«  FranlLAirter 
(q.  T.),  Amat  1724-27 — Kitto,  CfdivMB^  i,  478; 
fitnt,  Bib.  JucL  i,  171. 

OkaMidlm.  See  Chabidix. 

Chasten ;  cAojr/iV,  rorreci.  (1.)  To  strike  or  afflict 
one  for  bu  advantage  and  correction ;  and  to  refuse  or 
despise  ehcutisememt,  or  correction,  is  to  undervalue  it, 
aBdlMiiotnftiniMdli7ift(J«r.ii,S0^radTU,2e;  Ueb. 
xli,  6).  Hm  ortn&mw  of  tito  Jewilli  wMm  by  the 
Chaldteans  was  the  ch(uti«rmtnt  •/  a  cruel  <mf ;  it  was 
Tery  iievere,  and  inflicted  liy  cruel  instruments  (Jer. 
sxx,  14).  (2.)  To  punish  in  just  mwttl  (Lev.  xxvi, 
VSi.  That  the  cAas«iseiii«t(  ^oMrfMMwasbidon 
ChrUt;  that  panldiment,  by  tin  benlnff  of  wUeh  our 
reconciliation  with  God  is  effected,  wn?;  laid  on  him  as 
our  surety  (I»a.  Iiii,  5).  To  c/uuten  me  t  mlf  is  to  l>e 
exercised  before  (iod  in  self-abasement,  fasting,  and 
prayer  (Dan.  x»  12).   Tb«  Scriptures  are  fiir  correetion  ; 

(bdr  powvrftil  iaflaenoe  they  i^eroa  a  nUHl  to  the 
heart,  and  make  him  amend  hl^  evil  oonnei  (8  Tlin. 
fli,  16).— Brown,  BiliU  IHctwrnajfj  s.  v. 

Ohastity  (Lat  nutftas),  tn  tbeClifiailcD  tense,  de- 
notes (1.)  fr<'otIom  from  inipiin^  thoughts,  desires,  or 
imaginations;  and  (2.)  alisitimnce  from  illicit  sexual 
faitereooTse.  It  requires  a  control  of  the  piueions  and 
«f  tiM  imaginatim.  to  a  degiM  which  no  qratem  of 
Dwrali^  oxMpt  theChristba,  baa  over  toeeeeded  In 
curinjj.  The  love  of  God  in  the  heart  is  the  only  sure 
saft-tfuard  af^ainst  evil  lusts.  The  bo<ly,  in  Christian 
ethicf,  is  "the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  But,  apart 
from  pure  relipona  life,  a  strict  moiali^  inajr  do  a 
gnat  dad  toward  wenrfng  purity,  if  not  of  Mft,  at 
least  of  life.  The  evil  consequences  of  sexual  disor- 
der should  l>e  tHu^ht  in  morals  as  hindrances  to  Inst. 
AiTiiinj;  tlicm  is  the  certainty  that  domestic  happiness, 
as  well  as  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  criro- 
inltanoDdaBgandlifit.  Chaatfly  lathe  noblest  re- 
Mlt  of  pure  morality,  or  of  tha  ftoo  mastery  of  spirit- 
oal  elevation  and  purity  over  the  natural  instincts ;  it 
protects  lil>crty  from  sinUtag  into  Riilij<-c  tinn  to  the 
flesh,  so  far  only,  however,  as  it  is  the  result  of  virtue, 
not  of  a  natonl  iBdtlTerence  arising  firom  temperament 

Tha  bast  MMueea  of  chastity  are,  first,  the  true  fear 
of  Qod,  which  leads  to  avoid  offending  God  by  a  sinful 
misuse  of  the  noMest  force  of  n.itur>'.  nml  ilisturbing 
the  divine  law  of  human  reproduction  by  beastly  in- 
dnlgMwm;  secondly,  education,  inculcating  honesty, 
Bodsaly,  and  morality;  thirdly,  active  oceupatioii  both 
«f  mind  and  body;  ftointb,  naodemtloB  In  tbo  tiM  of 
drink  and  ppices.  Chfistity  is  highly  blessed  in  it*  re- 
sults, for  from  it  result  the  purity  of  tiie  soul,  the  lib- 
erty of  the  will,  the  preser\'ation  of  health  and  strength, 
and  freedom  firom  the  difficnltieo  and  miifoitoaes 
wUdi  vncbaittly  entalb  on  Ita  aafcttonata  victims. 
It  is  also  the  seal  of  b  high  mind,  a  true  virtue,  and 
a  sincere  fear  of  God  (Mark  vii,  21,  22  ;  liom.  xiii,  l.S, 
Let  us  walli  honestly,  as  in  the  day:  not  in  rioting 
and  dnrnkenneM,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness, 
not  In  atrife  and  envying;  S  Oor.Tl,  4.  %;  CM.  t,  1^ 
22;  1  Cor.  vii,  5,  Defraud  ye  BOtOOathe  other,  except 
it  l>e  with  consent  for  a  time,  that  ye  may  give  your- 
selves to  fasting  and  prayer;  and  come  together  again, 
that  Satan  tomptyoQ  not  for  yoorincontinency;  Phil. 
iT,8;  lTfan.fv,lf;  r.S;  TUaal^S;  H,  6;  IPeti, 
22 :  iii.  2.  While  thev  behold  your  chaste  conversation 
coupled  with  fear;  iv,  For  the  time  past  of  our  life 
may  suffice  us  to  have  wmught  the  will  ^>{  the  (icntiles, 
when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  excess  of 
wiae,  revellings,  hanquetings,  and  abominable  idola- 
trlee ;  James  iii,  17).  He  who  is  under  the  guidance 
of  divine  wisdom  is  essentially  chaste  (James  iv,  8). 
Hmm  wbo  an  ii^trxi'H  dooMaHnlBdad,  dlag  on  tba 


side  to  the  earth,  and  on  the  other  aspire  after 
heaven.  When  the  heart  is  purified  by  the  spirit  of 
GimI,  this  duality  and  oliastity la  oa^fti— SmU( 

vV.  2'.  J/attdwOrlerbuch,  s.  v. 

Chaauble  (msuLi,  a  but,  the  name  of  the  frock 
worn  by  tlie  I!(ini;iti  pcaHunt--'  in  the  rain),  the  outej 
dieas  worn  by  the  priest  at  the  altar-aervice;  called 
abo  jiaatfa.  It  succeeded  the  old  Romaa  toga*  Tha 
/■awi  ma  a  dnalar  cloth,  with  an  apertoro  to  ad* 
ntt  tiw  hoad  tn  the  centre,  while  it  All  down  over  die 
body,  so  as  completely  to  cover  it.  It  was  otherwise 
called  ^aivuXiov,  amphibalivm,  utdplitneta.  1°bis|Me>' 
nu/a,  worn  rather  longer  than  common,  was  adopted  at 
an  early  age  for  tha  ootor  dnotof  tba  doigy.  Tha 
Booalah  Chnreb  haa  altand  it  by  catting  K  away  at 
the  sides,  so  ns  to  ixpoaothe  arms,  nnd  leave  only  a 
straight  piece  before  and  behind.  Tlic  color  of  the 
vestment  varies  according  to  the  different  festivals  of 
the  Church  at  which  H  la  osod.  The  Greek  Choieh 
retaiaa  It  in  Ita  primitfva  •hapo.  Tt  often  appears  on 
the  older  sculptures  and  mosnics.  and  also  in  old  lirass- 
es  in  England. — Palmer,  Orig.  J.ihir/}.  ii,  309;  Hook, 
CAarcA  Dictionary,  a.  v. ;  Siegel,  .1  lu  rthSmer,  ill,  68 
iq. ;  Murtigny,  Dkticmnairt  du  Antijuititt  148. 

Chatel,  Du.   See  Dn  CuATau 

OhatUm  (Di^tsit)  or  ChataUm  (b^iBrt),  a 

place  in  Palestine  mentioned  liy  the  Talmudists  (Jfe- 
mtchoth,  8<  b),  and  madi'  l>y  S<  hwar/.  (I'aUtt.  p.  178)  to 
be  "the  modem  village  Al-'  hai/i,  ea.^t  of  Mt.  Tabor, 
not  tu  inm  J<wdan,"  where  it  ia  marfcad  aa  £l'Balli 
OB  Yao  da  Tdda'a  Jfop. 
Chatslr.   See  LekK. 

CbaxaOf,  Charlea,  a  Congrogitional  mlnlatart 
was  bom  In  Tardleybury,  HerabrdsUre,  Eng.,  189>. 

Ill-  fiitiTed  ns  student  in  Trinity  College,  Cainliridge, 
and  passed  M.A.  in  IfilT.  lie  was  ( liusen  fellow,  and 
was  made  bachelor  of  divinity  in  ]<;24,  and,  still  later, 
was  elected  profoaaor  of  Greel^  Ue  left  the  Unlvoiw 
sity,  entemd  Am  uilulstry,  and  la  18S7  baeama  vicar 

of  Ware.  lie  was  brought  l>efore  Laud  for  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  "  Iksik  of  .Sjxirts"  in  1629,  and  in  1635  he 
was  found  guilty  of  disoltcdience  and  contempt  of 
Church  authority,  but  he  mada  a  recantation.  Ho 
waa  aflenmda  aDtneMi,  aad  eaaia  to  Vow  Ea^aad  In 

1638.  A1«nit  three  years  ho  lived  at  Plymouth,  and 
then  liecanie  pastor  in  Scitnatc  In  XovemlK-r,  1654, 
he  was  chosen  prc-idi'nt  of  Harvard  Ci'llcgc,  in  >thich 
station  he  remained  with  honor  until  his  death,  Feb. 
19,167S.  Ho  waa  the  author  of  several  I^tin  and 
Greek  poems,  and  also  of  Retractation  of  Chaa.  Ckmn 
cy,  fomuriy  jfimster  of  Wart,  fa  HtrifordMre,  teriU 
ten  tcith  hi*  otm  Hands  hffort  hu  g"ing  to  Xrw  Funtnnd 
in  1637  (Lond.  1641) ;  Tv^enty-tix  Sermons  on  Just^fioO' 
tion  (4to,  1669);  Antitynodatia  Amfrieana,  and  a  Ihw 
occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  AnntiU,  i,  110. 

Chauncy,  Charlea,  D.D.,  a  descendant  of  presi- 
dent Chauncy,  of  Harvard  University  (sec  preceding 
aitiolo},  waa  bom  in  Beaton  Jan.  1, 1706,  gnidnatod  at 
Harvara  In  IStl,  ttodlad  dMnHy,  and  waa  ordalnod 

pastor  of  the  First  Churclfin  Boston  in  1727.  He  was 
di^tingui.Khed  for  learning  and  indejicudence,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  L  niveryalism.  He  died  Feb. 
10, 1781,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  pub. 
liahod  A  ooiiqrfRls  Viem  qf  S^itmftug :  —  8eatonM» 
Thxirjhtf  (r<pfKised  to  Whitfield),  1776:— T^t^r  Fall  and 
it.-  I  "nsKpinicft,  1785 :  —  The  Benevolence  of  the  Drity, 
17h4.  Hvoi  —  rA*-  Salrtition  of  all  Mm,  1784,  8vo;  an* 
Bwered  by  Edwards,  jun.  (^Workt^  K.  Y.  ed.,  vol.  i, 
6-S78). 

Chauncy,  Isaac,  nn  Entrlirih  \onronforniist  di- 
vine (son  of  Charles  Chaumy  1st  [4.  v.J).  wa.s  one  of 
the  ministers  ejected  in  IW'i,  and  aft'-rwanis  Itccame 
paatdr  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Aadovor.  la 
1667  Iw  bocamo  |iaMor  of  tha  Indopondant  Cbarcb  In 
Londont  irhlsib  had  pnvioMly  baaa  Dr.  John  Owan'a. 
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In  1701  he  retired  flrom  the  ministry,  and  was  profesA- 
or  of  dirinlfy  ftr  mtm«1  yaan  in  tiM  DisMnfeen*  Acad- 
emy  in  London.  He  died  Feb.  28,  ITlt.  Among  hin 
writings  are,  Th''  f)iein<'  Itutitutiim  nf  f imgrf(}<it\otinl 
CIlMtchf-t : — Tkt  JJodritte  ac^miiHg  to  Goillinets  (in 
catechetical  form ;  L«nd.  1787, 12in<>) : — Snmomanutm 
mmuuM  (Load.  Okiajr,  Ng^ooi^vnmtUf  JTe- 

mtritd,  ii,  617. 

CSMilr.  8m  Swm. 

Che'bar  (Heb.  KAar',  125,  perhaps  from  it« 
lnV<A;  Sspt.  Xe^),  •  rirw  in  the  lud  of  the  Chal- 
dmaiuf*  (jtmk.  i,i),L*.  wppanaHlj  of  ll«safwiHni& 
(«om]».  S  Kings  zxiv,  15),  on  the  han1c8  of  whioh  fome 
of  tlie  Jews  were  located  at  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
and  where  Ezekiel  saw  his  earlier  visions  ( l>.<-k.  i,  1  ; 
iii,  16, 28 ;  X,  15, 20, 28 ;  xltii,  8).  1 1  U  commonly  re- 
gnded  m  ideiilied  wieh  «he  Habor  Oisn),  or  river 
of  Gozan,  to  which  Home  p»irtlnn  of  the  I^iriclites  were 
removed  by  the  AxsjTians  (2  Kinf^a  xvii,  6).  But  this 
is  a  mere  conjecture,  resting  whoUj  upon  the  similar- 
ity of  name,  wliich,  after  all,  is  noi  yvty  doee.  It  is 
perhaps  better  to  suppose  tlw  two  atraams  dlttinct, 
more  especially  if  we  regard  the  Habor  as  tbo  ancient 
Cbaboras  (modern  Khahour),  which  fell  into  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Circesiuni,  for  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
auM  of  ClkaldsM  is  narer  ostaiidsd  ao  tu  northward. 
The  Chebar  of  EieUel  noat  be  lookod  Ibr  in  Baby- 
lonia. It  h  a  name  which  might  pmperlj  IWTe  been 
l^ven  to  May  great  atrsam  (oomp.  "^^^  (F*^  P**"* 
hapa  tlw  Tiew.wUch  ilnds  aomo  aoppoit  in  Plioy  (//. 
JV.  vi,  26),  and  is  adopted  lir  Bochart  (P/if j%.  i.  and 
Cellariuj*  (^Gnyrtiph .  c.  22),  that  the  Chebar  of  Ezekiel 
is  the  A'aAr  Malckn,  or  Koyal  Canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
— tiie^raatesf  ofall  the  cnttinga  in  Meeopotamia  mwy 
be  regaided  «a  beat  Jeaai  iiiug  aoeeptanoe.   In  tliat 

C4«e  we  mavjuppose  the  .Tewi.-<}i  captives  to  have  1>pen 
employed  in  the  excavation  of  tlie  chaniu-1.  That 
(.'hal<l«a,  not  Upper  Mesopotamia,  was  the  ticeno  of 
Eieluel's  pireacbing,  is  indicated  by  the  tradition  which 
plaeoa  Ida  tomb  at  Kefli  (Loftaa*a  CkeUma,  p.  86).— 
Smith,  ».  V.    See  Ezkkikf.. 

Chebel  C^SHi  che'M;  usoaily  rendered  in  tlie 
elder  Tonrhma  «](Mviff/ia,  iriptiurpovyinpi\uH>ov%  re- 
f/i'i,/  'inirtilitt),  one  of  the  singular  topograpliii-.i]  terms 
(([.  V.)  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  langiinp'  ubouml- 
f\,  ami  which  add  so  much  force  and  pred.«ion  to  its 
records.  The  ordinuy  meaning  of  the  word  is  a 
**rope*'or**eoid;'*  andintiilaaonaeltfhMiaently  oe. 

cnr*  fioth  literally  (as  Josh,  ii,  15,  "cord;"  1  Kings 
XXX.  .'51,  "  rojies ;"  Isft.  xxxiii.  23.  "  ta<:klin(i« ;"  Amo* 
vii,  17,  "line")  and  ni('t.iphi>rir;illy  (n  i;<  <  !<■•■.  xii,  fl ; 
laa.  T,  18  i  Uoe.  xi,  4).  From  this  it  ha^t  podsetl— with 
n  aniaos  oorrespondenee  to  oar  own  modes  of  speech 
^odanoto  a  body  of  men,  a  "  band"  (as  in  Psa.  rxix, 
81).  In  1  Sam.  x,  5,  10,  our  word  "string"  would  not 
l>e  in.ipproj.ri  it."  tis  the  circumstances — "a  string  of 
prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place."  Fnrtlier 
it  ti4  found  in  other  metaphorical  senses,  aiidng  out  of 
ita  anginal  manning  (aa  Job  zviii,  10;  Psa.  xriii,  4 ; 
Jar.  xUl,  21).  From  the  idea  of  a  measuring-line  (Mic. 
ii,  5),  it  ha!»  come  to  mean  a  "portion"  or  "allotment" 
(as  1  Chron.  xvi,  18 ;  Pna.  cv,  11 ;  Ezck.  xlvii,  13).  It 
b^ha  word  used  in  the  familiar  i>a.'«r*ago  "  the  linet  are 

(P^.  xvi,  It).  But 


fa  Ha  topognphieol  aenae,  aa  meaning  a  "tract**  or 

"district."  we  find  it  aUv.iys  attachr  l  t  i  the  region  of 
Argob,  which  is  invariably  de!>ignatc<l  by  this,  and  by 
no  other  term  (Deut.  iii,  4,  IB,  U ;  1  Kings  iv,  13).  Its 
faopiiety  ia  iUmtmted  by  a  late  travelier  in  tlioae  r»> 
giona,  wlio  aliowa  the  abmpt  deflntteneai  of  the  bottnd- 
ary  of  the  di-itrict  cnrnham,  in  Cnn^irid^  Efmiif.  1>^r»Hy 
A  comjiarison  of  the  fact  that  Ar^;ob  was  taken  pots-tp!,- 
sioo  of  by  Manan<eh — a  part  of  the  great  trilx'  of  Joseph 
— with  the  oae  of  tiiie  word  by  that  ^be,  and  by  Joshua 
la  Ui  taloi^  ia  Am  Tory  early  aaA  dHEMltliatic  frag- 


ment. Josh,  xvii,  5, 14  (A.  V.  "  portion")^  prompts  the 
suggestion  that  it  may  have  been  a  provincialism  in 
use  among  that  large  and  independent  part  of  Israel. 
<  >r  its  application  to  the  "  nx'ky  shorn"  rif  Arj^ob  may 
bo  illiJ.str.itid  and  justitied  by  its  use  (Zeph.  ii, 
A.  V.  "coast")  for  the  "coaat  line"  of  the  Meditw- 
ranean  along  Philistia.  In  connection  with  the  sea- 
aboro  It  ii  abo  employed  in  Joah.  xix,  29.— Smith,  a. 
Sao. 


Checker  (^anto,  fhalnh'.  1  Kings  vii,  17).  Hm 
original  term,  thus  rendered,  is  the  same  as  that  trans- 
lated net-un^rk  in  the  coBtant,  and  signifies  a  lattict 
forming  Uie  haiutraiit  annaoanting  tlie  enpitala  of 

Chsdek.  flaaTBoait. 

Chedorla'dmer  (Heb.  Kedorlao'mer,  1Q3^^7n^ ; 
Sept.  Xo^oXAoyouop,  Joaaphna  XojoXXo/Mpo£«  ilat  i, 
9,  IX  •  Iting  of  Elnm,  wae^  fa  Ibo  tine  of  Abraham^ 

with  three  other  chiefs,  made  war  upon  the  kings  of 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  and  re- 
duced them  to  servitude  ((ien.  xiv,  1  sq.).  B.C.  cir. 
20iM.  For  twelve  years  he  retained  liis  liold  over  tbem ; 
in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled ;  fa  tlie  next  year,  bow* 
ever,  he  and  his  alliee  marched  open  their  country, 
and,  after  defeating  many  neighboring  tribes,  encoun- 
tered the  tive  king.*  of  the  plain  in  the  vale  of  Siddim. 
He  completely  routed  them,  slew  Uio  kings  of  .Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  carried  away  much  spoil,  together 
with  the  fkmily  of  Lot  (comp.  Psa.  cx).  Chedorlaomer 
seems  to  liavo  perished  in  the  reacne,  which  waa  eflect* 
ed  by  Abrah  nil  upon  hearing  of  the  captivity  of  his 
nephew  (Gen.  xiv,  17).  According  to  Gesenius  (Thft. 
Heb.  p.  G60  b),  the  meaning  of  the  word  may  be  ^' hand- 
ful of  shrittys,  from  the  Arabic  tadara,  handful,  and 
the  Ileb.  "CJJ,  *A«q/|"  an  etymologj-  with  which  FQrst 
(Heb.  Hamtw.  s.  v.)  coincides ;  but  this  Ls  little  satis- 
factory. TlMBanoofnlcingiafi»ndnponUiolNfick8 
recently  diaoonreied  fa  Chald^B•,  whtdi  ia  read  Xitdarw 
mitp'il'i.  Sec  BAnvixiN.  Thb  man  hjt«  In-en  sup- 
fiosed  to  l>e  identical  with  Chedorlaomer,  and  tiie  opin- 
ion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  is  farther  distin- 
goiahed  1^  •  title  wliich  may  ho  traatlated  "Bavagar 
oftheWeat**  •'Aa,  however,  one  type  akne  of  hla 
legends  has  been  discovered,"  says  Colonel  Rawlinwm, 
"  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  at  pn>.scnt  on  the  iden- 
tilication.  The  second  element  in  the  iiaiuf  '  (  hi  de  r- 
laomer*  ia  of  eoorae  diatinct  tnm  that  in  '  Kudur-ma- 
poh.*  Ita  aobatitntioa  may  be  that  accounted  ftr. 

In  the  n.nmp«  of  nabvlnni.in  kings  the  latter  portion  is 
often  dnippinl.  Thu.s  .Shuhnuncser  becomes  Shalman 
in  Hoshea;  Merodach-bal-adan  becomes  Mardoe<'inp.il, 
etc  Kmkr-miyniia  might  therefore  liecomc  known 
aa  JTadbr  aimply.  Hie  Amble  epithet  'el-Ahmar,' 
which  means  fhf  Rrd,  may  afterwards  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  name,  and  may  h.»vc  l>cen  corrupted  into 
lAVftntr,  which,  as  the  orthography  now  stini'l:^.  ha*  no 
apparent  meaning.  Ktdar  d-Akmar,  or  'Kedar  the 
IMlf'Ia  fa  flwt  n  fluDona  hero  in  Arabian  traditioD,  and 
his  history  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the 
Scripture  narrative  of  Chedor-laomer.  It  is  also  very 
|M>ssiMe  that  the  .second  element  in  tlie  name  of  Chedor- 
laomer, whatever  be  its  true  form,  may  be  a  Sheniitic 
translation  of  the  original  Hamite  term  maptila." 
"  ChedorUomer  Bugr  hnvo  been  tho  laoder  of  oertafa 
immigrant  ChatdiBBB  BtmHee  who  fimnded  IIm  grant 
Chftlda-an  empire  of  BcroBUs  in  the  early  part  of  the 
20th  [2l!«tj  century  B.C.,  while  Amraphel  and  .\rioch, 
the  Hamite  kings'  of  Shinar  and  BilalaT,  who  fought 
under  hia  banner  fa  the  Syrian  war  aa  saboidinato 
diiefk,  and  Tidal,  who  led  a  oontlngent  of  Median 
ScythH  belonging  U)  the  old  population,  may  have  been 
the  local  governors  who  luid  submitted  to  his  power 
when  he  invad.-<l  ChnldM**  ^wUnaoB'aArorf,  1,818^ 
356.— Smith,  Diet.  a.  y. 
lb.  Slaart  nwlo  suppoeea  tiMttiM  int  iBTialon  of 
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Palpstine  >iy  Ctiedorlaorocr  and  his  confederates  caused 
tlie  shcpherd-kingH  to  leave  the  East  and  settlf  in 
Egypt  (JIoTtr  ^■Egypt.  p.  15*().  The  narrative  is  htriiii^;*'- 
^'  fluppOMd  bj  HiUig  {Pt.  ii,  176)  to  be  »  late  fiction 
nfiRiDg  to  the  expedition  of  Sennacherib  agaiiut 
JeruMlem  (comp.  Gen.  xiv,  5,  and  2  Kings  zviii,  13). 
See,  on  the  other  side,  Tuch  (fienea.  p.  808);  Bertbeau 

Cheek  (^T^,  fccAt",  the  jmc,  as  often  rendered ; 
(naywv).  Smiting  upon  the  chocl(  la  frequently  Beto- 
ken of  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  mw\  grievous  insult  and 
,  inJai7(J«bxTi,10;  LMn.iii,80i  Uicv,!}  Lafcavi, 
'  29) ;  and  die  tnddniti]  iwdoes  of  modem  tntTetlers  on 
thi,«,  as  on  other  nutijocts,  fxhiliit  iiw  literal  aocurary 
of  the  language  of  the  inspired  writers.  Lord  V'alen- 
tia,iBbis  Tmeels,  alluding  to  one  of  his  servants,  H^, 
f  DsvagA  was  deept^  inceneed}  nor  oonld  I  do  nore 
than  fndaee  Mm  to  eoime  to  the  fketoiy  on  husliieBs 

while  I  was  there,  Mr,  Pllll^o  Imviiip,  in  one  of  hi.« 
tit.s.  struck,  him  on  the  cheek  with  thi:  hoIo  of  hin  !tli[»- 
p«  r."  Sir  W.  Oosclcy,  speaking  of  the  Persian  court, 
remarks,  Wbea  the  Tiilr  dedued  himself  unable  to 
pioenn  the  nonej*,  Pathh  All  Shah  npraaebed  him 
for  his  crimes,  Ktnick  him  on  the  face,  and,  with  the 
high  wooden  heel  of  a  Hlii)i>er,  always  iron-lx>und,  beat 
out  several  of  his  teeth."  Koliertii  remarks  that  the 
Hindoo  can  bear  almost  any  tiling  without  emotion 
neopk  sUppeiiBg  that  bi,  n  atnko  nHSb  the  of  a 
Mipper  or  sandal,  after  a  person  has  taken  it  off  his 
foot  und  spit  upon  it:  this  in  dn>aded  alxtvo  all  af- 
fronts, utnl  tonsidiTed  as  no  less  if,'noininioU(i  than 
spitting  in  the  face  or  bespattering  with  dirt  among 


Europeans.    An  angiy  man  often  nyi,  '*I  ivOl  beat 

thy  cheek,  thoa  low-caste  fellow." 

The  term  "cAe<4-6o»«,"  in  Psa.  Hi,  7,  is  used  figura- 
tively, and  presents  thy  rsnlmi>t  >urroL(ndcd  liy  his  en- 
emies as  by  a  herd  of  wihi  Iwaatj^  and  denotes  their 
Complete  deprivation  of  the  power  of  seising  npon  or 
devouring  their  l)rey.  In  .bx  l  i,  (1,  tho  "  rhr<  L--teeth" 
(p^VS^2'2,  methuUttOth'),  ffrindert,  of  locosta  are  com- 
pmd  to  tfaoM  of  ft  boirt  of  p*^7. 

.  Cheese  (in  l  Sam.  xvU,  18,  3^nn  •'X'^in,  charit- 
9t/  hKkalab'.  $lie€$  <(f  tke  [oonlledj  mOkf  Sept.  rptf- 
fakiS»c  rov  ydXacror,  ▼olg.ybi'iinHa  taieit  la  S  flam. 

xvil,  29,  riE'r  $keph<>th',  according  to  the  Rabbins,  so 
called  from  being ,/li/(frc(/  from  tlie  whey ;  Sept.  £a^a)^, 
Ttalg.  piiu/iiea ;  in  Job  x,  10,  nS'^J,  gelAnah' ,  cotujtda- 
Ud  milk;  Sept.  tiymh).  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how 
far  these  terms  correspond  with  oar  notion  of  ckeue, 
for  they  simply  express  varions  degrees  of  ooagdation 
(see  Geeenios,  Tkta.  Beb,  p.  26,  5-2G).  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  cheese  Is  not  at  the  present  day  common 
amont:  the  Redouin  Arabs,  butter  being  <lt  i  i  l.  illy  pre- 
ferred; but  there  is  n  substance,  closely  corresjwnding 
to  IbOte  mentioned  in  1  .Sau).  xvU;  2  Sam.  xvii,  con- 
iMng  of  coaguleted  buttermilk,  which  is  dried  until 
it  becomes  quite  hard,  and  is  thmii  ground :  the  Arabs 
eat  it  mixed  with  butter  (Burckhardf,  Xoti  .<  im  ifu  Btd- 
(Mtint,  i,  60).  It  is  noticeable  that  the  ancients  seem 
generally  to  have  used  either  butter  or  cheeaa,  but  no t 
both  t  thus  the  Greelu  hod  in  reality  but  one  expres- 
don  for  the  two,  for  (3ovrvpop—f}ovc,  rrpof,  "cheese 
of  kine."  The  Romans  used  cheese  exclusively  (see 
Beroald,  ad  ApuUj.  Mdam.  p.  26),  while  all  nomad 
tribes  preferred  butter.  The  distinction  ix  t  ween  chei'Se 
pRipar  and  coagulated  milk  aeema  to  ho  xefored  to  in 
Pliny,  xi,  9e.   See  Bottbb. 

The  most  important  passage  in  which  this  prrpnrn- 
tlon  Arom  milk  ia  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  that  where 
Job  (x,  10),  figurotirely  dcscribklg  Am  fOKBUltlOB  of 
the  f«£tus  in  the  womb,  says : 

Is  it  oot  like  mUk  thou  wonldat  poor  me  eat, 
£*«a  like  cheese  wottldrt  curdle  mef 


Thb  text  aUndaa  to  that  progresaivo  aoUdlfleation 
Uddi  la  ecnnoii  to  all  nhaaia,  wUali  It  alingr*  Mft 


when  new,  though  it  hardens  when  it  becomes  old. 
Undoubtedly  the  Orientals  do  eat  curds,  or  curdled 
milk,  but  that,  therolbtu^  their  cheese  consisU  of  cur- 
dled milk  is  not  Uw  eomct  inCsNiMO.  We  also  eat 
enrda,  bat  do  not  regard  curda  aa  ehaase;  neither  do 
they.  The  other  jwB.sages  descriljo  "cheese"  in  the 
plural,  OS  part*  of  military  provision,  for  which  tho 
most  solid  and  compact  substances  are  alwa3rs  prefer* 
red.  Persons  on  a  march  would  not  like  to  encumber 
themaalisM  wUh  euidled  milk  (>  Shut,  zvii,  -><j).  Seo 

CCKDl.E. 

There  is  much  reason  to  conclude  that  the  cheese 
used  by  the  Jews  differed  in  no  respwt  from  that  still 
common  in  the  East,  which  ia  uaually  axhibitad  ia 
small  cakM  about  the  die  of  it  tea^ueer,  wUto  ia 

color,  and  excessively  snlt.  If  has  nn  ritid,  and  lOOB 
becomes  exceedingly  hard  aii<l  dry,  licing,  indeed,  not 
made  for  long  kccpinj,'.  It  is  best  when  new  and  com- 
paratively soft,  and  in  this  state  huge  HTntitifi  ara 
consumed  in  lumps  or  crumba  not  made  up  tote  cakaa. 

All  cheese  in  the  East  is  of  ver\-  indifferent  qnalltj', 
and  the  natives  Infinitely  prefer  English  or  Dutch 
cheese  when  tin  y  i  ui  ol  tain  it.  In  making  cheese 
the  common  rennet  is  either  buttermilk  or  a  decoction 
of  the  great-headed  thlatlo  «*  wOd  arti^fllta.  Tba 
curds  are  afterwards  put  into  small  baskets  made  of 
rushes  or  palm  leaves,  which  are  then  tied  up  doM 
and  the  III  i  i'ssarA'  pressure  ajiplicd.  ("See  KitM^ iVeCi 
note  on  1  Sam.  xvii,  19.)  See  Milk. 
There  an  several  decisiona  in  tibe  Hishns  relative 
to  the  pressure  by  which  cheese  was  made  {Ckolim,  viii, 
I').  This  proves  that,  aa  observed  before,  nn  prepara- 
tion of  milk  was  regarded  ss  cheese  while  in  a  fluid 
stxite,  or  before  being  subjected  to  pressure.  In  anoth- 
er ]>1ace  (^Aboda  Sva,  ii,  5)  it  b  decided  that  cheese 
made  by  foreigBen  oould  not  be  eaten,  inm  the  Ibar 
that  it  miglit  posaibly  lie  dettred  fktmi  tbe  nUk  of  aona 

animal  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols.  It 
is  therefore  certain  that  cheese  was  known  to  the  Jews 
(eomp.  Philo,  Cpp.  a,  837;  Otho,  La.  Rabb.  p.  120), 
and  there  was  even  a  TaUcy  at  Jerusalem  called  the 
T)fropaon  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  cfcfess  makenf  valley  (da(>ayC 
ridV  Tt'Qonouuy'),  doubtless  fmm  its  being  occupied  by 
f>cr8ons  of  this  craft  (Josephus,  War,  v,  ft,  1).  See 
Pazaar.  An  instrument  for  cutting  finn  cheese  la 
even  named  hi  the  lliabna  (Shabi.  vdL,  2).  (See  gas* 
erally  Ugoltni«  n  nuHea  eat.  Btbr,  Tfm  Ua  IXa* 
zxizlllflft.)  SaaFoon. 


Cheke,  Sin  John,  wn«  bnm  at  rainbridpe  .Tune  18, 
1514,  and  was  educated  at  the  I'liiversity  there,  devoting 
himself  es|KM  i.illy  to  the  study  of  Gm  k,  then  much 
neglected  in  England.  When  the  first  proicesonhip 
of  Greek  was  Ibuadad  fat  Cambridge  by  Idag  Henry 
VIII,  altout  1540,  Cheke  was  ni>pointcd  pmfrssor.  lie 
was  made  tutor  of  the  prince,  afterwards  Kdward  V^I, 
but  when  ((ucen  Mary  came  to  the  throne  his  proper- 
ty was  confiscated.  He  fled  to  the  Continent,  but  was 
arrested  at  Brussels  by  order  of  FUHp  II,  and  sest 
back  to  London.  He  abjured  Protestantum,  but  this 
act  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  he  died  in  the  following 
year,  Scptcml)er  ].'!,  I'>ri7.  Hi-  xvritin.rs  wi  ri-  \ery  nu- 
merous and  leArneil ;  among  them  are  JJe  Obitu  A/ariim 
Btuxri  (Lond.  ITiol,  Ito);  De  Prommciatume  Lirngtia 
Gnrca  (Basil,  1555) ;  TrfmOotiam  (ffMOUhm  ((him  the 
Greek,  edited  by  Goodwin,  Cambridge).  —  OeiL  Biog, 
Dirt,  iii,  m  :  Stryi.e,  Life  '/ CAela ^Olld.  17W^ 8td) { 
Kippis,  Biog.  Jintannka,  iii,  484. 

Che'lal  (Ueb.  Kdaf^  b^S,  compUtion;  Sept.  Xa- 
\r,\\  one  of  the  ^aouP'af  PahithJIoabiriiadiTonad 
his  Gentile  wifn  offciT  fln  latani  ftwi  BalqrliMi 

X,  3<i).    B.C.  458. 

Chelbenah.   See  Galbamux. 
Chel'oias  (XiXxioc,  L  e.  BUkiak),  the  name  of 
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1.  Tha  fktber  of  AsadUh  and  ancestor  of  Barnch 
(4^  T.>  (Bu.  i,  ly,   B.C.  cooMdcnblj  ante  006. 

2.  A  priflrt.  Km  of  Sdom  (ShaUimiX  md  Mhar  «f 

Joacbim  (Bar.  I,  7) ;  oviilently  the  HiMfAH  Cl-T.)  of 
the  Old  Test.  (I  Chron.  ri,  13). 

3.  The  fiither  of  SoMnna  (Sua.  2,  29,  63).  B.C. 
poat  688.  He  waa  parbapa  identical  with  the  Hilkiah 
orKeli.xi],7,  or  or9eli,Tiit,4b  TnditloD,  howoTer 
(Hippol.  in  Sutann.  i.  0)^9.  rd.  TCpraNOta  him 
as  identical  with  ttu'  f.tthcr  of  Jeremiah  (J«r.  1, 1),  and 
al<o  with  the  priest  svh<>  found  the  copyoftholiW  in 
Ibe  time  of  Jooiah  (2  iUoga  xui,  8). 

4.  Ob*  of  the  two  Alexandrian  Jewish  generals  of 
Cleopatra  hi  her  content  with  her  son  I^olcmy  Lathy- 
TfU,  in  which  campai|^  he  died  in  Coelc-Syria  (Juse- 
phns,  Atu.  xiiiflO,  4;  18, 1). 

Chel'liail  (or,  rather,  Ckellaan,  XtXXatoc),  an  in- 
habitant of  a  region  mentioned  (Judith  ii,  aa  ad- 
Joining  Arabia  Dcsorta  on  the  north;  probablj that 
•bewhflie  (Judith  i,  9)  called  CuBU.ua  (q.  t.)« 

CBwllnh  (Heb.  JTelUU^  im^  [text  ^^3],  v. 
r.  ''W^S  or  ""n'^S,  compleitd;  Sept.  v.  r.  X<X- 

cte  and  XiAsfia,  Ynlg.  Ckdkm)^  one  of  the  "  aona"  of 
Bmd  who  divorced  their  Gentile  wivee  after  tiM  Beb- 
ylonian  exile  (Ezra  x,  3.">).    I^.C  4')>^. 

Chel'lus  (XiXAoi'c  V.  r.  XtXovc,  Vulg.  omits), 
named  amonf;  the  places  l>eyond  ^  Ow  OH  the  VBit  of) 
Jordan  to  which  Nabucbodoooaor  aaat  his  inimoni 
(Jndith  L,  9).  Except  ita  vratttieB  with  ^'Kadea" 
there  is  no  clew  to  its  witaation ;  thin,  however,  would 
aeem  to  locate  it  near  Kadesh-bamea.  Hence  Rciand 
(Albsf.  p.  717)  conjectures  that  it  may  be  Ckalmaa 
(?nAn),  a  place  wlii<h,  umler  the  altered  form  of 
Eltoa  (q.  v.),  waa  well  known  to  the  Roman  and 
Graak  geoKraphers.  With  thi!«  agrees  the  subttequent 
■Mliuii  Of  the  "  land  of  the  Chelliana"  (jj  XtMkOMv, 
Talg;  ttrni  CUbn),  **b7  the  wOdenuM,*' to  fho  aooth 
of  whom  were  the  children  of  Ishmael  (Judith  ii,  2.3). 
Morers  {Z*ittchr.f.  PMo».  1835,  p.  36)  dupiKuies  it  to 
be  the  same  as  H.\i.iiri.  (Josh,  xv,  i>8),  and  that  He- 
taiMS  mentioned  with  it,  la  the  same  aa  Betb-anoth 
(Joah.  XT,  50). 

Che'lod  {XtXtnt'c  v.  r.  \t\toi'\,  Vul;;.  omit«,  uM 
Lat.  ver.  ChtUaUh,  Syr.  "  Chal.lajanw  ').  "  Many  na- 
tions  of  the  iOM  of  Cbclod"  were  among  those  who 
*  obeyed  the  aonunons  of  Xaboclwdoooiar  to  his  war 
with  Arphaxad  (.Indith  i,  6).  The  word  la  apptfendy 
corrupt  ( s«-c  Frity.."<  he,  f-^jrr;/.  Ilnmlh.  in  Simonto 
anggests  XaXMi/,  i.e.  Calnkii,  p«rb.  t'tttiphim.  Kwald 
(fSmA.  Tar.  ItL,  11,  ftM)  coqjectarea  it  to  be  a  nickname 
tor  thr  Stjrlan*,  "sons  of  the  mole"  CV^t  choM'). 

Che'lub  (Heb.  KtUih'^  3^^:^,  a  oc^  aa  in  Jer.  v, 
ST),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  .\fI.\^l?.)  The  liroflior  of  Shoah  Mid  Hfc. 
ther  of  Chechir,  of  the  triljc  of  .luilah  (\  Chron.  iv,ll). 
B.C.  appor.  ante  1612. 

_  2.  (JSept.  XiXei&/3.)  The  father  of  £zri,  which  lat- 
M  «M  INvrfiPo  eUef  giideher  (1  Chnm.  xxrii,  S6). 
B.C.  ante  1014. 

Cbelu'lMd  (Heb.  Kdmba^,  "^a^b^ ;  Sept.  XaAi/3), 
#M  of  the  aona  of  HecroB  (1  Clinit.*1i,  9);  eiaewhere 

(vrr.  121  t  ailed  Cai.kb  (q.  v.).  It  is  worth  noting 
thiit,  while  in  this  pa«.'»a4;e  .iKrahmpfl  i><  .stateil  to  !«  a 
broth«»r  of  Chelubai,  it  appears  from  1  S;»in.  xxvii,  10, 
that  the  Jerahmeelitea  were  placed  <m  ttie  "  lontb  of 
Jndah,**  where  also  were  the  poweaiiBM  of  ttw  house 
of  Caleb  (.I.!.!;,',  i,  15;  1  .««nm.  xxv,  3;  XXX,  14). 

-  Chem'aiiin(Heb.  K<mann\  Q*^^^,  idol-finaU), 
Wt  word  occoia  only  once  in  onr  vvralou  of  Hm  BlUe 

(•'chemarims,"  Zcph.  i,  4 ;  5lept.  confounds  with  /fpiTc 
following);  bnt  it  is  met  with  in  the  Hebrew  in  2 
Kings  xxiii,  6  (Sept.  Xo/tnpifi)  ;  Hos.  x,  5  (.Sept. 
where  it  ia  rendered  idolatrou  prieata,"  ud 
i;»nndlttb0ik«fth«o 


has  " ehfmarim."    According  to  Geaenioa  (Iltk 

p.  €88),  tha  oorreaponding  Syriac  word  aignifiea  **n 

prieel  u  ganenl;  bat  tida,  aa  well  aa  other  Syrlae 

words  relating  to  divine  worship,  is  restricted  by  the 
Hebrews  to  idol-worship.  As  to  the  etymoloi^y,  the 
singnlar  Item  lo'eMr,  la  pmpetly  Uoebios,  tad- 
ness,  and  concrsMy,  one  who  ffoet  about  in  black,  in 
mourning,  hcnoO  Ml  awrtfc,  a  prieM.'^  Ffirst  (i/ei. 
Lm.  ■.▼.)  snggeota  ndeilTation  from  "^^3  =*1CK,  ia 
the  sense  of  vyorship,  and  renuulcs  that  the  title  cAeam- 
rim,  although  proper  to  the  peculiar  priests  of  Baal, 
was  al?o  applii'il  to  other  idolatrou'^  ]>ri''sts.  Zeph.  i, 
4,  the  ckemarim  are  coupled  with  the  priests,  and  the 
paaaage  may  signify,  "I  will  destroy  the  chemarm, 
together  with  the  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  who  hnw 
joined  in  the  worship  of  Idols."  The  priests  who  olB- 
ciated  in  thi-  f-iTvii  <■  nf  Uu-  ^iildi  n  calves  at  Dan  and 
Bethel  were  C4ill<  (l  chfvmnm  (me  the  other  pa£sage| 
referred  to).  Even  to  thi»  day  the  Jews  rrtidn  the 
word,  and  apply  it  in  derision  to  Chifatian  mlniat«t», 
on  acoonntofttelrUadciobeB.  See  Baal. 

Chemnitz  (properly  von  Kemsitz),  Mabtis,  an 
eminent  German  theologian,  waa  bom  at  Trenenbrit- 
/,cn,  in  Brandenbufg,  Kov.  9,  Itttl.   Hb  parents  de- 

signed  him  for  an  nrtis.m.  but  he  took  kindly  tf)  no 
trade,  and  a  distant  relative  (Niemann)  called  him  to 
Magdeburg  (1539),  where  he  f*pont  three  years  prepar- 
ing kK  the  Univwni^.  He  was  compiled  by  want, 
of  money  to  beoemo  •  teacher  at  Kalbe  In  IMl,  and 
at  M'ri.  tzen  in  15M  :  stuilic*!  mathematics  and  astrol- 
ogy ut  Witt»  nlM  Tg  in  1^15^7 ;  wa.H  made  rector  at 
Ktoigsberg,  Prussia,  in  154S,  and  two  years  afterwards 
iMQMM  libnvian  of  duke  Albrecht.  He  now  turned 
hia  attention  to  theology,  and  beenao  a  thorough  eta. 
dent  of  the  Bible  and  the  fathera.  In  the  controversy 
on  the  doctrine  of  Justification  he  took  |>art  against 
Osiander;  but  the  controvcrfv  so  annoyed  him  that, 
in  1552,  much  agunat  the  will  of  the  duke,  he  left 
KGnigsberg.  He  immediately  after  began  the  scien- 
tific Htiidy  of  dopmaticx  at  Wittenberg,  attaching  him- 
self clost'ly  to  Melunctlion.  and  lecturing  in  the  Uni- 
versity. He  became  preai  lu  r  ;it  nnm^wiik  in  1554, 
and  also  delivered  lectures  there  on  theology,  which 
gained  great  celebrity,  and 'were  published  after  his 
death  l.y  Polykarp  Lyser  (Frankfurt,  1691, 8  Tola.  8vo^ 
and  often).  His  work,  entitled  Thtchgta  Jemmlanm 
pracipua  rnjtit  I  ( (Jreifsw.  lyiCrl),  involvrf!  him  in  a  cbn- 
troveray  with  the  Itoman  Catholics,  and  led  to  hia 
writiagdM  Eramm  condiii  TriJentini  (Greifsw.  166fr- 
1573, 4  vols. ;  Frankf.  1707,  foLX  which  ia  atUl  a  claad- 
cal  work  on  the  subject.  Alter  the  death  of  Hdaactiion 
he  fhowi'il  liiniM  lf  a  zealoui<i  Lutheran,  and  in  l.Wt'.  Ik> 
came  associated  with  Miirlin  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Corpus  doctrttuB  Prutemmm,  designed  aa  the  syml  olical 
text-book  of  Praaab.  In  1 567,  having  become  anper- 
intendent  ofBmnawIck,  he  prepared  the  Oonftealon  of 
the  Churrh  of  I><nver  Saxony.  From  I'lTl  he  exerted 
himself,  with  Jacob  Androri,  to  in<iui  e  the  churches  of 
Saxony  and  Snabia  to  adopt  the  Fonnvli  CimcttrJias 
(q.  T.),  in  tlM  prqnration  of  which  be  had  taken  a  lead- 
ing  part  He  devoted  hfanaelf  almeel  oxdualvely  to 
this  work,  took  w  ith  Ati'lrcfi  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
meetings  that  were  held  on  the  subject,  and  obtained 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporarie.'*  hh  \»  c  11  by  the 
prodenoe  and  flrmnoia  of  hia  conduct  as  by  the  depth 
and  extent  of  Ma  knowledgo.  Bo  rerigned  his  charfo 
in  1585,  and  died  April  8,  15«6.  Besidee  the  rtow. 
named  works,  he  wrote  also  Rrpftitio  $ana  doetmade 
vera  prtuetaia  corporis  ft  $anijmnii  Domini  in  cima 
tacra  (Lelpiig,  1661)  Hauptmck$ 
ier  <MMMm  £elre  (Wolfsnb.  1669):-Z>e  dmim  in 
ChriMo  mount  (Jena,  1570)  -.—ffarmoHia  erangeluirum^ 
completed  l>y  Lewr  and  Gerhard  (Hamburg,  1704, 
3  vol.*.  fol.).  C'homnit/.  hn-"  be.-n  pronounced  the 
"  fliat  great  theologian  produced  by  the  Itefomiatitm." 
Sehenkol  (la  Hinof,  dted  bdow)  mjs  that  Ik  wai 
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inor«  from  thp  fofN  of  fli  i  iiiiiiitinilH  flMtD  from  his 
own  theological  tndMMies  that  he  appeared  to  be  a 
leader  ef  the  LntlunB  party."  On  hi>  Christology, 
He  OoTMr,  Anon  iff  Gkriilf  diT.  fi,  vol.  ii,  198  sq. 
See  elM  Lenta,  Dr.  Martbt  KmmiU  (Gotha,  1866); 
HachMd,  J/.  ChemmU  (Leips.  1867). 

Che'mosh  (Heb.  Kemoth',  r'i'^S,  perh.  nbduer, 
or  [as  Fiirst  prefers]  jirt-god;  Sept.  Xa^wf),  the  na- 
tional deity  of  the  Mual'ites  (.Num.  xxi,  29 ;  Jer.  xl  viii, 
7,18^  46>  In  Jadg.zi,24(eMKi«ft,CWea  Jg>i- 
tta  itrim,  Brlang.  1766X  be  alw  s|ipe«n  h  the  god 
of  the  Ammonite*,  hut  not  of  the  Amnri(p,»  (as  Do 
Wette  states,  Arehaol.  p.  328).  Solomon  introduced, 
and  Ju^iiib  abolished,  the  worahip  of  Chemoeh  at  Jem- 
aaiem(lKiagi»,7;  SKinga  JudiiflS).  See  loou- 
ATtet.  Wilhfesvdto1lMiBeeiilBgorfh«iiaiike,and 
the  position  which  Chemosh  held  in  mj-tholopj',  wc 
have  nothinK  to  record  beyond  doubtful  and  diitcord- 
ant  conjectures.  Jerome  {Cumm.  in  Isa.  xv,  2)  identi- 
fiea  him  with  Beui-Peor  (oomp.  Selden,  Jh  dii$  8jfr.  p. 
in,  841) ;  others  with  BuaiZMk,  «n  efejmological 
gronnda  (Hyde,  De  rei  vet.  Pen.  c.  5);  othera,  as  G<'- 
•enins  (TheHimr.  p.  693),  with  Mar$,  or  the  go<l  of  war, 
on  similar  grounds;  aiid  others  (Ikycr  ad  SelJen,  p. 
823)  with  iStUurn,  u»  the  star  of  ill  omen,  Chemosb 
having  been  worshipped,  according  to  a  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (comp.  Pococke,  Specitn.  p.  807),  under  the  form 
of  a  black  stone ;  and  Maimonides  states  that  hia  wor- 
ahip|)ers  went  bareln'mliMl,  and  iibstained  from  the  use 
of  gannents  sewn  together  by  the  needle  (see  Calroet, 
DiutrU.  ii,  277  sq.).  This  last  identification  is  favored 
the  comwetkm  of  the  name  Chemoah  with  that  of 
oloeh  or  Hlleom  (1  Chron.  xi,  7 ;  2  King*  xxiii,  13), 
and  by  the  sacrifice  apparently  of  <  liildrcn  to  him  (Ree 
2  Kings  iii,  27).  Hackmanu,  however  {Diu.  de  Che- 
n%o$cho,  Brem.  1780;  also  in  Oelridi'a  Opu$c.  huior. 
fkUoL  tktol,  1,1, 18  aq.),  makes  the  naxoe  to  be  eqnivai* 
lent  to  rojfol  idlg.  Jerome  (ut.  tup.)  noUeea  Dtbon 
at  the  chief  scat  of  his  M-nrsliip.  Eu-idiiiis  acaln  (Ono- 
mosf.  B.  v.  'Apiva,  i.  e.  'ApiqA)  names  Arid  (?  fire-god) 
as  the  chief  deity  of  Ar-Modk  (Umm*  Cdled  Areopolb)^ 
and  in  thia  cbancter  be  is  repweented  on  ooina  (Eck- 
bel,AK(»'.JVte.I,iii,MA).  SeaSAXim 

Chena'lliMli  (Heh.  f amM',         ^  ^ 

ef  CdHMUmX  the  bum  of  two  men.  Furst  (ffebr. 
WKrterh.  t.  v.)  suggests  that  the  prevalenci?  of  such 
liahi<>i  a--  this,  and  Tartifh  and  Cuth  among  the  B«nja- 
aaltes,  indicates  special  connection  by  intermarriage 
with  the  earlier  race ;  the  atimiti  to  which  this  tribe 
waa  ledooed  by  its  civil  war  (Judg.  xxi)  may  have 
driven  Its  members  to  special  alliances  with  their  Phoe- 
nician nci^h)x)rs. 

1.  (Sept.  \avavav  v.  r.  Xavava).  The  fourth 
named  of  the  seven  "  sons"  of  BQluin,  sea  ef  Jediael, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  leading  warrior  apparontlv 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  vii,  10).  B.C.  cir.  1020. 

2.  (Sept.  Xavaav  v.  r.  Xavavd  and  Xavaava). 
The  father  of  the  fialae  prophet  Zedekiah,  which  Utter 
encoanged  Ahab  iffdnfll  IBeeiah  (1  Kings  X3dl,  11, 
24 ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  10,  23).    B.C.  ante  896. 

Cben'ani  (Ueb.  A'enam",  "^las,  probably  abridged 
ftom  t^333,  Cketumiah;  Sept.  Xavavi  v.  r.  Xwvtvi). 
one  of  the  Levites  who  offered  the  public  prayer  on 
the  occasion  of  the  flMt  at  the  return  from  the  captiv- 
ity (Neh.  is,  4).  B.C.4M.  By  the  Sept  the  word 
"Bani"  ("IS)  prpcf<ling  is  read  t'ioi  (like  others  ad- 
joining), as  if  meaning  "  sons  of  Cbenani."  This  read- 
ing ia  veiy  probable,  for  there  is  not  only  another  Bami 
in  the  verse,  but  one  of  Kennicott's  m'sS.  (1«0),  and 

six  of  De  Roasi's,  read  "^SSS  "^Sa,  "sons  of  Chenaui," 
Instead  of  ^  •t)^  •«  Bani.'ciienaBi*' (for  thera  la  no  eon- 

Junrtinn  in  tho  orifjinal).  The  Ppshito  version  owi'm- 
UaUs  the  names  of  verso  4  to  tho»e  of  verse  5,  omi/« 
Ctmtmi,  and  In  piaea  of  It  reads  PsikaAm.  Inthal 


omission  of  Chenan!,  it  is  supported  by  the  Cod.  Frid^ 
August  of  the  Sept.,  which  omita  vioi  XMVfvi  (jprwA 
mami).   The  Vulgate  and  A.  Y.,  adhaiiag  to  the  Ma* 

soretic  pointing,  insert  "  and." 

Chenanl'ah  (Ueb.  Ktnamfak',  fPSSS,  establUhed 
by  JeAovoA ;  1  Chron.  xv,  27 ;  Sept.  Xtviviac  v.  r. 
Xtuviviati ;  elaewtiere  in  the  longer  form  Kenanya^hu, 
irn35S ;  1  Chron.  xv,  22,  Xwvt via ;  v.  r.  in  1  Chron. 
xxvi,  29,  Xwvtvi'fn),  a  Levite  of  the  famfly  of  Izharitea 
(1  Cluon.  xxvi,  29),  and  chief  of  the  temple  singen  (1  > 
Chnn.     n>,  who  cendocted  the  gsand  wniieal  aer- 

vices  when  tho  ark  Mas  rpmoved  from  tta  iKMISa  of 
Obed-*ilom  to  Jcrusjilem  (1  Chron.  xv,  87)t  B.C.  104B, 
See  also  ("unoniau. 

Che'phar-haam'monai  (Heb.  Ktpkai'  ha-Avf 
mma^y  ''3'"S?'7  "^tS,  rnUcujf  of  the  Ammnmtet;  or, 
as  the  margin  corrects,  Kfj^ar'  htuAmmomah' ,  ~E3 
hSiarn,  viOage  of  [the]  Ammomh,  i.  e.  Ammcmitu; 
Sept.  Ka^pa^^ova,  but  v.  r.  Kapa^u  rat  Kt^tfiU  rai 
Movi,  blending;  w  ith  Ophni  following ;  Vulg.  i-Ula  Emo- 
na),  a  place  in  the  N.K.  section  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
((].  v.),  mentioned  between  Ophrah  and  Ophni  (Joeli. 
xviii,24.  Schwan(PaA!i<.p.l2e)tbink8itiathe"ilai* 
monoT'  (so  he  reads  for  **  Emmaua**)  repaired  by  Bar- 
chid«»  (1  Mace,  ix,  Wt),  In  the  OnomaiHcon  (s.  v.)  it  ia 
merely  called  "Ammonai  (Euseb.  'Auftotivia ;  Jerome, 
Anxmai)^  in  the  tribe  of  Cienjamin.  In  the  name  of 
this  hamlet  [sea  CATHAn^  Is  donUkss  prasenred  the 
memory  of  an  Inenxidon  AnRiwnites  vp  the  long 
ravines  which  lead  from  the  Jordan  vallry  to  the  high- 
lands of  Benjamin.  See  Ammoxitb.  Such  a  poeiti<m 
is  the  modern  Ain  Ytbrvd,  a  little  east  of  JnAu  (Beb> 
inson,  RaearcAet,  iii,  79  note). 

Chephi'rah  (Heb.  in  Josh,  always  with  the  art. 
kak-KepUrah',  n^tsh,  ike  viUaye,  Sept  Kt^a ;  but 
hi  Em  Kafofd,  Neh.  Kofcpa  t.  r.  Koftpo),  one  ef 
tiia  ftor  cMes  of  the  dfaeonttiBh  HIvitee  with  whom 

Joshua  made  the  h^n^ruo  (Josh.  Ix.  17;  comp.  ver.  7); 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (xviii,  26),  and  oc- 
cupied bv  the  remnant  of  the  same  tribe  after  the  CafH 
tivi^  (EsiB  ii,  »:  Neh.  vii,  S9).  Schwarz  (Paltst. 
p.  XS7)  tbinhs  it  Is  one  of  **1he  villages  (^Kephirim, 
B''->6S)  in  the  plain  of  Ono"  (Neh.  vi,  2).  The  Sa- 
maritan Vereion,  at  Gen.  ziii,  8,  readers  Hal  (Ai)  by 
Kfphrah  (n^BS) ;  bvt  this  eannot  be  Chephirah,  since 
lx>th  Ai  and  it  are  mentioned  together  in  Jo.-h.  ix 
(comp.  8  with  17),  and  in  the  lists  of  £sra  and  Katie, 
miah  already  quoted.  Dr.  BoUnson  sesaaa  to  have 
discoveretl  it  under  the  scarcely  alteiadnane  of  JTf/lp 
{BibUoth.  Sacra,  1853,  p.  124>,  in  the  moantadn  country 
on  tlic  ■western  confim-^  of  lii  njjunin,  about  two  miles 
west  of  Ajalon  (^LaUr  Bib.  Ha.  p.  1-16).  The  "  exten* 
sive  site  called  ^^/imil,"  suggested  by  Thomson  {Lmd 
and  Biwk,  ii,  804),  is  too  far  N.W.  The  same  objec- 
tion applies  to  another  ruined  village,  el-Kefir,  laid 
down  in  this  direction  on  Van  de  Velde's  Mtgt. 

Che'ran  ^Beb.  £erm%  according  to  Geeenios 
a  harp,  bat  aecordfaig  to  FBsit  tmoetatom ;  Sept  Xa^ 
pflv),  the  l.vt  named  of  the  four  "sons"  of  Disbon 
(bat  the  Heb.  in  Cen.  has  I>ishan),tlie  Uorite  "duke" 
descended  from  Seir  (On.  XZZV^  M;  1  ChlMbi, 
B.C.  apparently  dr.  1920. 

Che'rau.  See  CKsnnaa. 

ChnrenL  The  vow  thus  called  in  Bebrew  (ti'^fl^ 
"the  aocnrsed  thing,"  ia  nowhere  adjoined  by  Hoaea, 
nor  doee  he  specify  by  what  solemnhhe  or  expressions 

it  was  distinguished  from  other  vows,  but  takes  it  for 
granted  all  this  was  then  well  known.  The  sftci'ies 
at  ckerem  with  which  wc  ore  most  fiimiliar  was  the 
pre  \'ioas  devoting  to  God  of  hostile  cities  against  which 
they  intended  to  proeeed  with  extreme  severity,  and 
that  with  ft  view  to  inflaming  the  niind«  of  the  jh  oj  Ip  to 
war.  In  such  cases,  not  only  were  ail  the  inliabitantJi 
pat  to  death*  but  also^  acrowlng  m  tha  tanas  «f  tha 
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TOW  dadand,  no  bootj  ma  mado  by  wsf  InMUt« ; 
tlM  biMto  ««n  ilala;  what  wvnkl  Bsi  bun,  w  gold, 
rflw.  Mid  0llwr  metila,  wm  iddad  to  lbs  tnuury  of 

the  sanctuary;  and  erorythinf;  el.sc,  with  tlic  wlmlc 
city,  bamt,  with  on  improcAtiun  upon  any  attempt  tbut 
■bould  ever  b«  nuule  to  rebuild  it.  Of  this,  the  history 
of  Jokho  fimiabet  aa  axampU  (Jotb.  vi,  17, 19,  21- 
M.  In  «be  tiBM  of  Moms  than  mw  a  dmBar  tow 
against  the  king  of  And  (Noih.  Xxi,  1-9).  8a«  Ao- 
cdbsed;  Asathbma. 

Cber'etilim  (H«b.  KanMHf,  Q'<ri^,  tha  ngti- 

lar  jilurul  of  ChfrtthUr),  occurs  in  tliis  form  only  in 
£zek.  XXT,  16;  Zeph.  il,  25,  in  the  fomwr  of  which 
pawagw  it  ia  rendered  "  Chcrethinu,**  aad  In  the  lau 
tar  "  Cherethites."  The  only  other  passage  where  the 
Cherethites  are  mentioned  singly  (although  in  a  slight- 
ly different  form  in  the  ori^pnal)  is  1  Sam.  xxx,  1-1. 
In  all  these  pa.<i8a^e8  they  are  expressly  named  as  in- 
Labitanta  of  the  soutlieni  Pbiliatia,  that  is,  Philuii$tet. 
Tha  Sept.  and  Syriac  xander  the  word  in  tliaaa  places 
hj  CrtUHu;  htm  which,  and  the  passages  in  Amos  ix, 
7;  Jer.  xlvii,  4;  Deut.  ii,  2:?,  thi-  conjoeturo  would  lie 
fitron^;  that  the  Phiiistiues  sprang  from  Crete,  were  it 
certain  that  Caphtor  meaaaOnte.  See  Piiilibtine; 
Catutob.  for  the  other  paaiagaa  in  which  the  word 


only  in  1  Sam.  xxx,  14  (A.  V.  "  Cherethitci"),  where 
the  peoplr  *o  dosi^'nuti  "!  are  meant,  tk-e  Cueketuim. 
The  word  i--  i  l-fuli.  r.-.  and  always  in  the  same  form, 
found  onljr  in  tlie  formula,  "tue  ('iiKitETHtTEa  avd 
TM  P>L»THiti»"  Orbom  •^r-sn,  wlthoat  the 

final  C  of  the  plural ;  Sept.  o  Xtpt^t  icai  &  ♦fX«d(,  but 
T.r.fai  1  ChroD.4  Xtmfii  Mi  i  MAMii  Tolg. 
amU  «(  MeMfK  »  coOaelhra  tem  Ihr  tha  1ifi»> 

guards  (Josephns  owfiaTo^vXaKif,  A  nt.  vii,  5, 4)  of  king 
Darid  (2  Sam.  viii,  18  ;  xv,  18 ;  xx,  7,  23 ;  1  Kingn  i, 
88,  44;  1  Chron.  xN-iii,  17).  Prevailing  opinion  (7>i/- 
mmi  Bab.  tit.  Ztraek.  p.  U,  ed.  Kabe ;  aaa  Carpzov  in 
UgoUni  ntmntr.  xz^  4iZ)  tranal^ea  tiMr  namM 
"  headsmen  and  fuot-runnen<i."  The  fofmar word  (from 
P^S,  karatA',  to  cut)  is  used  for  voodaMen  (2  Chrun. 
ii,  10),  and  it  might  seem  probable  tliat  the  Cherethitea, 
lika  tlia  lictors  of  the  Roman  dictator,  carried  axea, 
both  aa  a  badge  of  office  and  for  jiromjit  u»c.  In  the 
later  j'ears  of  David,  thr  ir  c.i|)tiiiii,  I{oii;iiah,  rose  to  a 
more  commanding  importaiK-f  tli.m  the  generals  of 
the  regular  troope,  just  in  imperial  Rome  the  pne> 
Act  of  the  prsUniiia  gnarda  became  the  second  person 
In  the  empire.  It  b  aTidant  that,  to  perpetrate  any 
summary  de<Hl,  Benaiah  and  the  ^''^rds  were  chiefly 
relied  on.  That  they  were  strictly  a  body-guard  is 
distinctly  stated  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  23.  The  grammat- 
ical fonn  of  tlie  Hehraw  wovda  ia  naTorthalaaa  not 
4«ita  dear;  aad  aa  the  Cbarethftea  are  named  as  a 

Bation  of  the  south  (1  Sam.  xxx,  14),  some  nrc  (!i-<iMi'<(>'1 
to  believe  Crethi  and  Plcthi  to  be  forfijrn  (ientile 
names  used  collectively.  No  small  confirmation  of 
this  may  be  drawn  frmn  2  Sam.  xv,  18:  "All  the  Chcr- 
athitaa,  aad  aO  the  FielatUtaa,  and  all  the  Oittitea,  six 
hundre*!  men."  etc.  If  the  f5r!>t  two  wordi*  were  ^fram- 
matical  plurals,  like  the  third  (Gittites),  it  is  difficult 
l»  aaa  wl^  ioat  D  ahoidd  ba  added  to  tiM  tblfd,  aad 
not  also  to  the  other  two  (yet  see  nesentos,  Lthrgtb. 
p.  52f)).  As  the  word  all  is  rei)eati*d  three  times,  and 
GWi  inft]  i-  tho  number  intemled  the  third  time,  the 
Cberethiled  and  Pelethitea  must  haTe  been  redtoned 
bj  the  bondred ;  and  since  the  Oitttea  ware  dearly 
firrigners,  all  the  h  priori  improbablUfy  whldi  aoaie 
hare  seen  in  David's  defending  himself  by  a  for- 
fiffn  guard  falls  to  the  pround.  His  (Jittite  sat<  llites 
are  one  more  proof  of  the  intensity  of  tl>e  tyraunic«l 
principle  already  come  in,  since  equallv  among  the 
Greeks  and  Rotaana  (Herod,  ii,  152 ;  v,  66,  111 ;  Livy, 
auvii,  iO),  aad  b  madin  Soxope,  for  a  yiiaoa  to 


trust  the  care  of  hia  penoa  to  foreign  guards  has  ever 
been  looked  OB  aa  the  most  ovidaat  maxk  thai  iaa  ia 

keeping  down  hb  owa  snbjeeto  by  foroa.   It  wodid 

seem  that  the  office  of  the  Cherethi  was  of  the  some 
nature  as  that  of  CapiffU  among  the  Turks  and  other 
Orientals  (see  Ludocke,  Bttchr.  des  lurk,  RHchs,  p. 
293),  who  are  bearers  of  the  snltaa's  orden  fbr  punish- 
ing any  one,  by  decapitathn  or  otherwise  (Le  Bryn, 
I'oya^,  i,  184  sq. ;  ii,  253) ;  an  office  which  is  very 
honorable  in  the  East,  though  considered  as  degrading 
among  us.  It  appears  that  Herod  made  use  of  an  offi- 
cer of  this  daecription  in  beheading  John  tha  Baptist. 
Of  •  like  aatvie,  probably,  were  the  ''feataMa"  tt 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  IT).    At  a  later  date  they  were 

called  "the  captains  and  the  gnaid"  (D'^X'^I  Q'^IS,  2 
Kbiga  xl,4^1»i  oonqkl  Khigs  air,  S7)."kt  la pSda 

that  these  royal  guards  were  employed  as  executioners 
(2  Kings  xi.  4),  and  as  couriers  (1  Kings  xiv,  27). 
Siinil.irly  l'iiti)ihar  was  captain  of  the  guanl  of  Pha- 
raiih,  and  also  chief  of  the  executioners  (lien,  xxxvii, 
36),  as  was  Arioch,  Nebuchadneuar's  officer  (Dan.  ii, 
14).  See  Eisner,  in  the  BMiotk.  Brem.  Nov.  I,  iii,  464 
»q. ;  Schwarz,  in  tfie  Nov.  ifuctU.  Lipt.  II,  i,  95  sq. ; 
Opitz,  De  DavidiM  tt  Sol  unmis  .'utiUitio,  C rfth'i  ft  PUthi 
(Jen. 1672);  also  in  (  renii  J >usert. hist. pfiiliii. {Rotterd. 
1692);  also  in  Ugolino,  xxvii;  Iken,  Ik  Crrthi  tt  /'/*■ 
tis,  in  hia  DuserC  pkiM.  tkeoL  p.  102  sq. ;  EUUng,  ia 
Winckler's  AmimadMr.  pkOoL  tt,  882  sq. ;  Lnad,  INsi; 
de  fr.thi  ft  Pl  thi  (Tpsal.  1704);  CarpzoT,  DiipuiaU, 
acad.  p.  IHl  sq.    See  PELBTHrrs ;  Exbcutiosbr. 

Cha'rlth  (Hob.  Kerith',  r'^'-S,  a  euuing;  Sept. 
XofipaB),  a  "  brook"  (Vn3,  nach'J,  Sept.  x«(Hi»&ovc)  L 
e.  torrent-bed  (the  Arabic  watbf)  or  wiata^«tream  of 
Palestine,  in  (2,  not  "by")  which,  L  0.  upon  whom 
sloping  bank  the  prophet  Elijah  (q.  t.)  hid  himself 
during  the  earhr  part  of  tlw  three  years'  dronght  (1 
KingaxrH,  S,  S).  Tha  words  of  dw  paaaage  ^va  ao 


preci-ip  clew  to  it«  f>onition  :  "  Get  thee  hence  [\.  e.  ap- 
parently from  the  spot  where  the  interview  with  Ahab 
had  takea  place],  aad  tarn  thy  face  eastward  (iTQ'ipJi, 
and  hide  thee  in  the  torrent  of  Cherith,  which  is  facing 
C^SD  b;)  the  Jordan."  Thi.><  la^t  expression,  which 
ooeora  also  in  Tcne  fi,  seems  simply  to  indicate  that 
the  strsam  in  question  ran  into  tliat  river,  and  not  into 
either  the  Mediterranean  or  Dead  Sea;  for  althout^h 
the  words  wmi  times  require  the  translation  "  beyond" 
(as  in  Gen.  xxv,  18;  Josh,  xv,  IX),  they  may  also  be 
rendered  "towards,"  or  "before  the  Jordan"  (comp. 
Gen.  xvi,  22),  that  is,  in  oomiag  Ikom  Samaria.  Jo- 
sephus  (Ant.  viii,  13, 2)  does  not  name  Hn  torrent  (xn- 
fiaf)pi)in-  rn),  and  he  says  that  Elijah  went,  not  "east- 
ward," but  towards  the  south  (n'c  rci  ffp'"'C  yurov  piprj). 
Euaebius  and  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand  (OnomcutieoH^ 
a.  T.  Xof^  Chonth),  pUce  the  Chcrith  beyond  Jo(w 
dan,  where  dn  fldnrarz  (PaUtt.  p.  51)  weidd  identi^r 
it  in  a  nWyASa%  opposite  Bethahean.  This  is  the 
H'adg  e?-yaMi(labeah);  the  other  name.  Benj.  Tudo> 
U  aajra,  ta  a  comiplioB  of  inarAias(eri9K  nirv  iUk 
ii,  408,  ed.  Asher),  The  argument  from  proliabillty  Is 
hut  little  in  favor  of  the  Cherith  being  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  of  which  region  Elijah  was  indeed  a  native,  but 
wliete  he  would  scatfoely  be  mora  oat  of  Ahab's  reach 
tima  fai  tha  teesasea  ef  HieaMaataiaa  of  the  rival  king- 
dom of  Judah.  The  only  explicit  tradition  on  the  sub- 
ject is  one  mentioned  by  Marinus  Sanntus  in  1321 
(Gejta  per  Franc,  p.  217  ).  tliut  it  ran  by  Phasaelis  (q. 
v.),  Herod's  city  in  the  Jordan  valley  (comp.  Kehind, 
Paletl.  p.  958).  This  would  make  it  the  Am  FumO, 
which  fklls  from  the  moantains  of  Ephraim  into  tha 
Gh&r,  south  of  Kum  Sfirtal)eh,  and  atwut  fifteen  miles 
aliove  Jericho.  This  view  is  supported  by  Bachiene 
(I/nlige  Ge^yr.  I,  i,  126-130,  and  Van  de  Velde,  Nor- 
rctftM,  ii,  810,  311).  The  spring  of  the  brook  is  con- 
cealed under  liigh  clifiFs  and  under  the  shade  of  a  ( 
jungle  (Vaa  de  YeMa,  Memoir,  p.  m).  Dr.  J 
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n  Che  other  hud,  would  find  the  stream  in  the  Wadg 
ti-Kdt,  btUnd  Jericho  {Rratarckf*,  ii,  288).  ThU  but 
unneis,  however,  not  irrc  it] y  like  Cherith,  yet  the  iden- 
tification is  perhaps  the  Ik-bI  hitherto  suggested.  This 
mdy  is  formed  by  the  uniun  of  many  streams  in  the 
aiouittiiif  weit  of  Jericho^  iMuiog  from  «  deep  gorge, 
in  which  it  puMi  bjr  dint  Tillage,  aod  tbeh  across  the 
plain  to  the  .Tonian.  Tt  is  dry  in  sumnu'r.  No  sj«jt 
in  Palestine  is  l>f>tt«r  fitted  to  afford  a  secure  asylum 
to  the  peri^ecuted  than  Wady  el- Kelt  On  each,  aide 
of  it  extend  the  bare,  dopolate  hills  of  the  wildemese 
«f  JodM,  in  whoM  fiutneaMa  David  waa  able  to  bid 
defiance  to  Saul.  The  Kelt  Li  oin-  of  the  wildest  ra- 
vines in  this  w  ild  rejnon.  In  Koiiic  places  it  is  not  less 
than  five  liiiriiirod  feet  deep,  and  jtist  wide  enough  at 
the  bottom  to  giva  a  paaa^  to  a  atreamlet  (1  Kings 
ztH,  8),  tOu  a  lOver  timad,  and  to  aflbrd  space  for  iu 
narrow  fringe  of  oleimdiTs.  The  tmnks  are  almost 
sheer  precipices  of  nukcil  limestone,  anil  are  here  and 
there  pierced  with  the  darlc  openings  of  caves  and 
grottoes,  in  some  one  of  which  probaldy  El^ah  laj  hid. 
The  wadjr  apaoa  into  tiba  ipwat  valley,  and  from  its 
depths  issues  a  narrow  line  of  verdure  into  the  white 
plain ;  it  gradually  spreads  as  it  advances  until  it  min- 
gles, at  tlic  distance  of  a  mile  (pr  mure,  w  ith  the  thick- 
eta  that  encompass  Kiba,  the  modem  repiesentative  of 
J ericbo.  To  any  one  paaiing  down  Iktm  Jeroaaiem  or 
Samaria  towards  Jericho,  the  appropriateness  of  the 
WNtds  in  1  Kings  xvii,  3,  would  l>e  at  once  apparent 
(aea  Tristram,  Umd  of  Israel,  p.  2i».').  I  he  Kelt  be. 
Ing  near  Mount  Quarantania,  the  traditional  scene  of 
the  Temptation,  was  a  favorite  reaort  fbr  anchoritea 
when  the  axainple  of  St.  Saba  nada  tiMi  aidar  fhd4>B> 
able  in  Rdealine.  See  Eluar. 

Wady  el-Kelt  is  hold  hy  I'ortcr  {nntuJ-b'K,l  f  n- 
Sgria,  p.  191)  to  be  the  "  Valley  of  Achor,"  in  wliich 
the  Israelites  stonad,Acban  (Josh,  vii,  26),  and  which 
aamd  to  mark  tha  aortben  bonier  of  Judah  (xv,  7^. 
Along  the  aoathem  bank  of  the  wady,  by  a  long  and 
toilsome  pa.«s,  ascends  the  ancient  and  only  road  fnim 
Jericho  to  Jcru!«alem.  This  he  deems  "the  ffting  vp  to 
Adummim,  which  is  on  the  south  ride  of  the  river  (xv, 
7).  But  thia  identlflcation  wodd  ooolbiind  the  name 
Cherith  with  the  verydlmimllar  one  Achor,  which  lat- 
ter we  know  was  retained  to  n  late  period  te  Jawiih 
hbtoiy.  .  See  Acuor. 

Obo'nA  [the  proper  nnoa  b  iwnKnnieed  KtT'nA'] 

(ITeh.  Kemb';  etymolygy  uncertain;  Sept,  \f- 

r.  r.  Xopov/?  and  \afi^\  Volg.  aeni6),a  pkoe 
apporentijr  in  the  Babjrlonfam  dominione,  aaaodated 
with  Tel-Iuraa,  Addan,  etc.,  fn>m  which  some  ,Ti  wish 
exiles  returned  with  Zerutil)al»el,  who  had  lost  their 
pe<ligree  (Ezra  ii,  .Mi ;  N.  h.  vii,  61).  The  true  con- 
struction of  thaee  names,  however,  would  mther  make 
thistobethakoraaianthneiinregtatmd.  B.a686. 
See  AuDox. 


Cber'ttb  (Heb.  htrub',  sns,  in  the  sing,  only  in 
Bxod.  XXV,  19;  J  Sam.  xxii,  li ;  1  Kings  vi,  24,  25, 
27;  2  rhron.  iii,  11,  12  |  P«a.  xviii,  10;  E/ek.  x.  2,  7, 
9,  14;  xxviii,  14,  16;  Sept.  x«P««'/i)i  pl".  CHEli'U- 
BIH  (Bab.  leniMM',  Dfans,  aonetinea  B^nsi ; 

Sept.  xfpovj^ifi  V.  r.  Yfooi7?fr'//,  and  5o  in  F.n  1.  xlix,  8, 
and  Hell,  ix,  5;  Kngl.  Vers,  invariably  " chcrubima"), 
the  apjK  llation  of  certain  symbolical  fignrM  ft<eqiNBt> 
^  mentioned  in  Scripture.   See  SnnAFii. 
I.  iiyarl  ^de  JVbaie.— The  orif^  and  rignillcatlmi 

of  tito  WOdH  is  imp<i!<«ili!e  to  determine  with  any  cer- 
tify. Those  who  seek  it  in  a  Shcmitic  root  are  still 
divided  in  opininn,  .Home  deriving  it  from  the  Chald. 
3^^,  ivraA',  to  plmu/h,  so  that  chmih~^'  plougher,"  i. 
e.  or,  urging  the  parallel  between  fczek.  x,  14,  and  i, 
10;  others  (as  Ganetius,  L.  dc  Dieu,  and  Rodiger) 
take  it  by  a  transposition  of  letters  for  3^2*1,  rrkvb\ 
q.  d.  divine  "beaat"  (Psa.  xxiii,  11),  comp.  the  Ara- 
hio        a  al^  «f  tnnaparti  othan  (aea  Qjrdi^  Xta 


Vg.  rrt.  Pert.  p.  26.1)  make  it  i.  q.  _.  — 
"near"  to  God,  L  e.  admitted  to  Ua  inwenea;  wtth 
otben  (aee  Maorer,  Cmmmi.  la  Fat.  TVrt.  at  lea.  vl, 

2)  it  is  equivalent  to  haram'  (Arabic  the  same), 
"to  be  noble,"  i.  e.  chief  (comp.  asropibm);  finall/, 
to  pass  over  other  leas  probaUa  eoijaetares  (e.  g.  R». 
senmuller,  AUertkvmik.  I, 181 ;  and  Paulus  ap.  ZqI- 
lig,  p.  ai),  the  Talmudists  regard  it  aa  the  Chald. 

kt-ruhya\  boylike  (eee  Bnztarf;  fm^  Aterej. 
tett.  p.  100}  Otho,  Lex.  SM.  a.  v.).    Oescnius  at  first 
propoNd  a  derivation  from  the  Syriac  kn-ub,  ttrong, 
but  afterwards,  convinced  that  he  was  mi.-led  by  an 
error  of  Caatell  (aee  his  Aneedot.  OriaU,  i,  66),  he'pn> 
pooed  •  new  etymologT;  aa=B'?n,  «ftaram'  (AraUe 
the  same),  "  to  pmhiliit  from  a  cmiinion  use,"  to  con- 
secrate (Theanur.  p.  711),  compare  the  Ethiopic  kin- 
dred word  for  aMCtaary ;  so  that  the  signification 
would  be  ketper^  or  guard,  sc.  of  the  Deity  against  all 
profane  approach.   Others  (c.  g.  Elebhom,  FAn!eH.  hu 
A.  T.  iii,  MO;  V^itke,  imi.  TKrob^.,  i,  32,=,)  tbink  the 
cherubim  were  the  same  with  the  ypiVif,  gi-iffiu$,  of 
the  Oriental  imagination,  guanlians  of  the  golden 
mountains;  and  aeek  the  root  in  the  Persic  iomi,  to 
gnup  (Tycfaaen  in  Heeren'e  /dSsni,  i,  88r>).  Forstar 
even  seeks  an  E^n  jttian  deriv;itirin  of  the  name  {Ih 
f>y$to,  p.  llfi).    Huvernick  (Zu  J-^ztk.  p.  b)  suggests  a 
derivation  Irom  a  Syriac  root,  meaning  to  cut  or  carve 
(Kail  on  1  Kings  v,  9);  so  Aben  Ezra  says  that 
"ehonil>'*iitiioaaMaomi7,  and  means  any  orfu^ie 
Jiffure  (Schultem,  Aw.  Sal.  p.  472).   An  early  e^ 
mologj  makes  It  fron  a^S,  fc-roft',  ffrettt-at-it-teen, 
q.  d-  like  CabeIri=^<oi'  dwaroi  (see  Psa.  ciii,  20;  fv- 
i  n^inr,  1  Pet.  ill,  22;  aV\(M,  F.ph.  i,  21 ;  so  I'rocopius 
on  .Gen.  iU ;  Theodoras  in  Gen.  xlvi).  The  oldest  de- 
rivation Ii  from  an  and  *^99,  aa  though  it  meant 
"ahundanre  i  f  knnwled^rc,"  a  meaning  once  univer- 
sally adopted  (1  hilo,  lit.  Mos.  p.  (m-,  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  V,  240,  ed.  Sylb. ;  Origcn,  Fr„g.  Hex.  p.  114; 
Jerome  on  Isa.  vi,  2;  Dionys.  De  Ctrl.  Hitr.  vii,  96; 
Spencer,  De  Lrgg.  Ill,  iii,  1,  etc.).   Hence  the  remark 
of  Aquina.",  "The  name  Sernphim  U  ^-iveii  fn  iii  their 
fervor,  as  Iwlonging  to  love;  but  the  name  Choruhim 
is  given  from  their  hwvledge"  (I,  i,  li.  10H7,  ch.  vii). 
Ftlrst  (jOmcord.  p.  671),  followed  by  Dolitzach  {fltn.  % 
108),  lagarda  Hm  not  as  properly  Shemitie,  allied  to 
the  above  senws  of  grafping  (Sanscr.  rjrihh,  Engl.  (/np). 

II.  nittory  and  CloJtsijicnritm.—l.  The  first  occasion 
on  which  they  are  mentioned  is  on  the  cxpalsion  of 
oar  first  parents  from  Eden  (Gen.  iii,  SiX  when  the 
ofl^ce  of  preventing  nian*B  acceee  to  tlie  taiw  of  Ulb  ii 
assigned  to  "fA*-  <.hf:riibim  (S^2"*2H,  not  as  in  A.  V. 
'cherubims')  with  the  flame  of  the  waving  aword.** 
They  are  thus  abruptly  iotrodnoed,  irittiont  any 
mation  of  their  8ha(Ks  and  nature,  as  though  they  were 
too  well  understood  to  require  comment.  I  liat  -omc 
anijr!i4-  hi  'iir/f  are  intended  is  obvious,  and  the  attenipts 
to  refer  the  passage  to  volcanic  agency  (Siclder,  liken 
m  «mm  Faftcnt,  p.  6),  or  to  tlie  inflamnubla  Iritmnt* 
noBB  legkm  near  Babylon  (Plin.  ii,  109,  etc.),  b  a  spec- 
imen of  that  valnelese  rationalism  which  unwisely 
turns  the  attention  from  the  inner  spirit  of  tlu'  luirra- 
tive  to  its  mere  external  form.  We  might  pt^rhaps 
Cflqjectare,  from  the  use  of  the  article,  that  there  were 
to  be  a  definite  number  of  clienibim,  and  it 
flutybtcr  is  tlie  mystic  annber  nsoally  attached 
to  the  conception  of  them.  As  the  nuinlier  four  has 
special  significance  in  Hebrew  synilM)li.«n) — being  the 
number  to  express  the  world  and  divine  revelation 
(B&hr'a  Sgmbokk.  i,  119  aq.)-4hia  consideration  mnat 
not  be  leet  eight  of. 

The  word  Onp'S,  there  transUtml  "on  the  east," 
may  signify  aa  well  "i^/brs  or  on  the  edge  of."  Be- 
sides, ni;;^,  rendered  by  oar  btanslators  "pUced," 
'•to|laailaa 
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pRSBion  which,  viewed  in  connection  with  tome  inci- 
denta  in  the  •(tor  Uitflfy  ol  the  priaMval  fuoUy  (Q«n. 
fr,  14-16),  Mcmt  •  eoadailTB  wtablMnMBt  of  liw 

Olrinion  that  this  wan  a  local  t:ilH!marl(>,  in  whkh  tho 
Sjmbols  of  the  Divine  ]iris<-nce  were  manifested,  suit- 
ably to  the  altered  circunuta^nces  in  which  man,  sfter 
the  Fall,  cam*  befora  God,  and  (o  tin  aoovpUbla  mod* 
of  wonMp  ha  waa  taught  to  obwiro.  That  eonaeen^ 
ted  pLice,  wi<h  it»  striking  .lynilx)!',  cjilled  "the  pres- 
ence of  tlu"  I^jrii,  "  thiTO  L«  reason  tn  t>elicve,  continued 
till  the  time  of  the  Delui^e.  otlierw  i.se  there  would  have 
baaa  nothing  to  goard  the  way  to  the  trao  of  life ;  and 
fhaa  the  kaowle^  «f  their  nrm,  ham  tiie  tengeWfy 
of  the  antcdiltivinnM,  could  have  l*cen  easily  transrait- 
ted  to  the  time  uf  Abraham  (Fnlxjr,  /Iiirrr  bk. 
B,  ch.  ri).  iloreover,  it  is  an  :ip[iroveil  opinion  tliat, 
when  thoee  emklenu  wen  removed  at  the  close  of  the 
peiriarcbal  dlipeDMitfon  tmo  the  place  of  public  wor- 
ship, the  aneeetori  of  that  patriarch  formed  small  mod- 
els of  them  for  domeetic  use,  under  the  name  of  Sera- 
phim (ir  Tontphim,  according;  to  the  TihallVia  dlllert 
(Faber,  Origm  iffPtig-  IdoL  i,  256). 

In  liha  Biaaaer  were  Uen-ehaped  and  eagle-formed 
priffins  supposed  by  the  aborifcines  of  Northern  Eunipe 
(Henxl.  iii,  1(>2, 116)  and  India  (('tesius,  Itul.  p.  IJ)  an 
guardian*  of  the  g<>ld-l>earinK  hilli  (coinp.  (ten.  ii,  11); 
and  in  Greek  mythology  (eee  Creozer,  Sjimboliky  ii, 
«7)tha]rwemaaendt»tfa*deitia»(a.g.  Apolk^  Mi- 
nerva, Bacchus).  Bat  the  cherub  was  anointed  as  a 
divine  emblem  (Ezek.  xsviii,  14 ;  where  some,  how- 
•fW,  take  n^'Sp  for  I  li^^^i  ^  the  aaase  merely  o'f - 
"extended")!  preaiding  over  sacred  monntaina  blaz- 
ing with  precious  ores  (ver.  If!) ;  at  least  the  kini;  of 
Tyre  b  th-Tf  nijiir-  l  to  su,  h  a  beinj;,  unless,  with 
Others,  we  refer  that  .whole  description  to  the  cherubic 
iBrms  of  the  Jewidi  WMCf  aiy  (aee  Hendwawi, 

Wtent.  in  lix-.). 

2.  The  next  occasion  OQ  which  the  cherubim  are  no- 
ticed u  when  Mo»e8  was  commanded  to  pnivido  the 
fiunitiire  of  the  tabernacle;  and,  although  he  received 
fautrnctkns  to  make  all  tUoga  aeoording  to  the  pat- 
tern shown  him  in  the  Mount,  and  although  it  is  nat- 
nral  to  suppose  that  ho  miw  a  fl^nire  of  the  chcnihim, 
yet  we  find  no  iniiiut>-  .nid  spi  rl.it  <l.'>irri|itioM  of  tlii'in, 
aa  ia  given  of  everytiiin);  ei5e,  for  the  direction  of  the 
stUeers  (Exod.  xxvi,  31).  The  simple aanlieBwUdi 
the  iacred  historian  makes,  in  both  theee  paaaages,  of 
the  chemUm  conveys  the  impression  that  the  sym- 
bolic figrurcs  which  luid  \>ecn  intrcnlin nl  Into  tlu'  Lc- 
vhical  tabernacle  were  substantially  the  same  with 
those  established  in  the  primeval  place  of  worship  on 
the  oBtakirti  of  BdeB»  and  that  tqr  tfaditieeal  infimna- 
tkm,  or  eome  other  means,  that  ferm  was  so  well 
known,  both  to  Bezaleel  atvl  tlu-  wholi'  ronijretfation 
of  Israel,  as  to  render  auperduous  all  further  descrip- 
tioo  of  them. 

Similar  fignree  were  to  be  eoworen  on  the  ten  bine, 
red.  and  crimwn  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
Xxvi.  1),  Thi^  |iri'ini-f  tliat  t!od  would  "  nioi  t  and 
commune  with  Mosca  fron>  l»  iirf<-n  (he  tiro  ckrrubim" 
(Rxod.  XXT,  SS)  originate)*  the  constant  occurrence  of 
that  expieoalon  aa  a  description  of  the  divine  abode  and 
preeence  (Momb.  vii,  89;  1  Sam.  iv,  4 ;  lea.  zxxvii,  16; 
Pea.lxxx,  1;  xcix,  1,  etc.)b 

t.  ChornbiB  after  tbia  appear  likewiee  in  the  theo- 
phaatfe  deeeripUona  of  the  propheta  and  Inspired  poeta 

f'2  S  itn.  x.xii,  11),  especially  in  the  remarkable  visions 
of  K^i  kii  1  l<y  the  river  Chebar  (Ezck.  x).  Yet  there 
was  no  mystery  as  to  those  remarkable  figure*,  for 
Eiekiel  knew  at  ooca  (x,  20}  the  living  craatane 
vhlcb  appeared  ta  hb  vldon  euppoittng  tiie  thitme  ef 

God,  and  >>enrinK 't  in  maje<ity  from  place  to  place,  to 
be  cheruliini,  from  having  frc(|ucntly  f*ocn  tlicni.  in 
common  with  all  other  worshipjierf",  in  the  cars'ed 
work  of  the  outer  sanctnaiy.   Moreover,  aa  is  the 


with  which  thU  prophet  was  favored,  exhibited  a  tran- 
script of  the  Temple,  which  wee  shown  in  patteriLtO 
David,  and  afterwanla  erected  by  hie  eon  and 

or;  and,  as  the  chief  di'sign  of  that  later  \  i-ion  was 
to  inspire  the  Hebrew  exiles  in  Ualiylon  with  the  ho|)0 
of  seeing,  on  their  return  to  Judsea,  another  ti*mple, 
more  glorioiu  than  the  one  then  in  rains,  it  ia  reaaon- 
able  to  believe  that,  aa  tike  whole  etyle  «id  appamtna 
of  this  mystic  temple  Wire  an  exact  resemblance  (1 
Kings  vi,  20)  to  tluit  of  .Stdomon'w  mugnillcent  edifice, 
so  the  cherjihs  also  that  appeared  to  his  fancy  jwrtray- 
ed  on  the  walla  would  be  fac-aimiles  of  those  that  be- 
hnged  to  Iti  ancient  prototype.   See  Tbmpu. 

Still dwqucMtion  arises,  Was  the  Hlia)S'  already  famil- 
iar, or  kept  dosijiniedly  mysterious  ?  From  the  fact  tliat 
cherubim  were  blazoned  on  the  d«K)rs,  x  alls,  curtains, 
etc.,  of  the  honae,  and  ftom  the  detailed  deecriptfam  of 
shapes  by  Ezeklel,  the  latter  Idea  night  eeem  oat  of 
jdace.  But  if  the  te\t  of  E/.ekiel,  and  the  carvings, 
etc.,  of  the  Temple  hud  made  theui  [Kiimlar,  Josephus 
conld  not  possibly  have  said  viii,  3),  No  one 
can  aay  or  coi^ectare  what  the  cherubim  (x<pov/3i<c;) 
actually  were."  It  la  abe  renaricable  that  EaekM 
(chap,  i)  speaks  of  them  as  "  living  creaturea"  (ri'n, 
lua)  under  mere  aaimal  fiKma.  Into  this  deaeription 
in  chap,  x,  14,  the  remaslcable  expression,  **tiie  flue 
of  a  (  hcruli,  '  is  introduced,  and  the  jirophet  concludes 
by  a  reference  to  his  former  vision,  and  an  identitica- 
tion  of  those  creatures  with  the  cherubim  (v,  20).  On 

(the  whole,  it  seems  likely  that  the  word  "cherab" 
I  meant  not  only  the  cowposHe  efealar»>fiNrai,  ef  which 

the  man,  lion,  ox,  nnd  eagle  were  the  elements,  but, 
further,  some  fieculiar  and  mystic^il  form,  which  Ezo- 
kiel,  being  a  priest,  would  know  and  recognise  as  "  the 
Ifaoe  of  a  chuiob,"  but  which  was  kept  seciet  ftom 
all  ottMrs;  and  sodi  probably  were  theee  on  the  ark, 
which,  when  it  was  moved,  was  always  covered  (see 
Akk  ok  CovknaHt),  though  those  on  the  hangings 
and  panels  might  lie  of  the  popular  device.  W  hat 
I  this  peculiar  cberubio  form  was  is  a  mystery'  perhape 
I  Impraetrablo.  It  waa  ftohaliiljr  believed  popularly 
to  t>«  something  of  the  borlno  type  (though  in  Psa. 
xvi,  20,  the  notion  appears  to  be  marked  as  degraded); 
so  .Spencer  (<ic  Uij.  lltbr.  rit.  iii,  diss.  5,  4.  2)  think*  that 
the  ox  was  theybnn/i  pracipua,  and  quotes  Grotius  on 
B»d.  XXT,  18  (Bochart,  Jlierozoic.  p.  87,  edit.  1690). 
Hence  the  "  golden  calf."  The  symboUsm  of  tho 
visions  of  Ezekiel  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
earli.  r  Si  ripturcs,  and  he  certainly  means  that  each 
composite  creature-form  had  four  faces,  so  as  to  look 
fimr  ways  at  once ;  was  four-sided  and  fonr-wingcd,  so 
aa  to  move  with  instant  rapidly  la  oreqr  dlvsctioii 
without  turning,  whereas  tbe  Iffoeale  Idea  waa  prnha- 
tdy  single-faced,  and  with  but  one  i  air  of  wings.  Fjce- 
kiel  adds  also  tho  imagerj*  of  the  wheels — a  mechan- 
ical to  the  previons  animal  forms.  This  might  typuy 
inanimate  nature  revolTingin  aflxedoovne^  ioibrnied 
by  the  spiritual  power  of  God.  TIm  adffltknJ  i 
bol  of  b,  iiig  "full  of  eyes"  il  OOB  «f  olivloa 
bee  CBEATtina  (Ltviifo)i. 
m.  THen-^brmantfOanKlar.— TfwoBuqrtniittbo 

tiiianinions  testimony  of  Jewish  tradition,  we  raustsup- 
IK>se  that  they  had  the  faces  of  human  beings,  accord- 
ing to  the  positive  aasertion  of  Maimonidcs,  Al>arl»a- 
nel,  Aben  Bin,  etc  (Otho^  Let.  Rab.  e.  v.  Cberabim; 
Baxtorf,J9!i«:ilr«#W.p.lOO).  Biit,taUBgBiiUel*s 
description  of  them  to  be  the  proper  appeanUKO  that 
l)clongwl  in  common  to  nil  ids  cherubic  creatures  (ch. 
i,  X,  xli),  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  tli.  y  \m  re  com- 
pound figniee,  onlike  a^y  living  animals  or  real  object 
fai  natnre,  bnt  lather  a  oomblaation.  In  one  nondeseiipt 
artificial  image,  of  the  distinguishing  fiBatnrss  and 
properties  of  several.  The  ox,  as  chief  among  tho 
tame  and  useful  animals,  the  lion  nmonu'  the  wild  ones, 
the  eegle  among  tbe  featheiy  tribes,  and  man,  as  head 
all,  WHO  tho  aalBMto  wUah,  «rnth«  puta  «« 
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A.  EfTTPtlaR  — 1.  Angdlr:  8,Eii{rte;  8,A>p;  4,  AlMtnct="el«raitr ; 

B.  IVrtUn.— 1,  Cvnw;  S,  RoTml  or  Ulvlne^ 

C.  BabyloulHn.— i,  Male  8| 
7).  AHjrriaa  —1,  Uoyal,  I 
E.  <;rwl*n.— (irima. 


B,  Sphins; 


l||Uu:  SLUaaflglittiic:  t»Ck|to:  4,  BouU  AsimJ. 
ndt;  t,aosri>l«"Md*ri|OiUlB;  4,  Ham;  ■.Uob;  «,] 


which,  compoB«d  the  ajrmbolical  figures.  Each  cher- 
ub had  four  dintinct  IIm9M  on  one  neck — that  of  a  man 
in  front,  that  of  •  lion  on  the  right  aide,  and  of  an  ox 
on  the  left,  while  behind  was  the  face  of  an  eagle. 
E-ii  h  hail  fmir  wings,  tho  two  under  oni-n  covering  tbf 
lower  extremitiea,  or  rather  the  centre  of  the  peri«on 
(BskthelMX  la  token  of  decency  and  humility,  while 
tiwnpv  8B«|i|ntdoDt  on  a  level  with  the  iMad  and 
riwaMen,  wen  to  J(rfned  together,  to  the  edge  of  hb 
nei.:hbors',  as  to  form  a  can(i]iy  ;  niul  in  thi.'*  manner 
they  soared  rather  tlian  (lew,  withuut  any  vilir.itory 
motion  with  their  wingn,  through  the  air.  Each  had 
atniglitliMl^d).  "tlidr  feet  [wen]  •  ■tnight  foot," 
EmL  1, 7),  and  tbe  prolNibnilj  It  dat  the  legti  were 
destitute  of  any  flexiiile  joint  at  the  knee,  and  «o  Join- 
ed together  that  ita  locomotions  muot  have  l>e«n  per- 
formed in  gome  other  way  than  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  walking,  or  liftiog  «M  fiwt  after  another.  Bihr 
(wfaoia  anSb*  nmarita  en  thla  snbject  an  TalnaUo  and 
•lln  profonnd)  inclines  to  think  that  the  precise  form 
varied  within  certain  limits ;  e.  g.  the  cherubic  figure 
■igbt  hare  one,  two,  or  four  faces,  two  or  four  feet, 
MM  or  two  pair  of  wtagi^  and  might  liavo  tlie  bovine 
or laonine  type  aa  te  barf!,  tlia  fanagaiy  balng  modified 
to  juit  the  prominenlly  intended  attribute,  and  the 
highest  forms  of  cn-ature-being  exi)re»i!ting  l>cst  the 
highe.«t  attributec  of  the  Crentnr  (SymhuUk.  i,  313  sq.). 
Thoa,  be  thiniw,  tlw  banan  form  might  indicate  apir- 
itauMy  (pc  840).  (CooHk  Graliaa  on  Ejiod.  snr,  18, 
and  Heb.  is,  5.)  Some  useful  hints  as  to  the  connec- 
tion of  cherubic  with  other  m^-lhological  forms  may  be 
found  in  ("r>'iizor  (Si/mM.  i,  Itl,  .>to). 

It  has  been  sometimea  disputed  wiiether  the  colossal 
Cherabim  of  olive  wood,  overlaid  irfUl  |oUI,  with  out- 
toncblag  in  tb*  eaain  of  tba  cnela  and 


reaching  to  either  wall,  placed  by  Solomon  in  the  Iloljr 
of  Holies^  were  sabatitutea  for  or  additions  to  tlie  orig* 
inal  golden  pair.  The  latter  is  probably  tlie  tmth,  for 
had  the  Mosaic  cberubin  been  lost  we  should  have  been 
informed  of  the  fact.  All  that  we  b-arn  alwiut  these 
figures  is  that  they  each  bad  a  h<Kiy  ten  cubits  high  (1 
Kings  T,  SQ,  and  atood  on  their /ett  (2  Chron.  iii,  13), 
to  that  tlM  moMtwwM  opaception  of  iriagad  childpCuai 
ia  an  arrar  wbldi  iboidd  long  ago  bare  been  hanfahad 
flrom  Christian  Iconography  (De  Saulcy,  IfUf.  de  VArt 
JwUiqm$^ !».  SS)b  The  expreaaion  "  cherubims  of  in** 
<9s  ««r«,"  In  %  Clmn,  lU,  10  (&'*7s;2C  nb;^,  Scpt 

ipyov  tK  IvXw,  Vulg.  opert  tiatuario,  Marg..  of  mova- 
bk  tPort)f  ia  very  obacun,  but  would  probably  giro 
oa  noteOar  Insigbt  into  the  aabjeet  (Doijen,  A4ip$n 
Zaazylm  in  Ugolini  Thes.  viii,  No.  6);  bat  in  1  Cliraa. 
xxviii,  18,  19,  we  learn  that  David  bad  given  to  Solo, 
mon  a  model  for  these  figures,  which  are  there  called 
"the  chariot  qf  tbe  cherubim"  (Vulg.  juodriga  chem- 
bim).  Wo  an  not  to  suppoaa  ftwa  this  that  anjr 
wheels  supported  the  flgorea,  but  we  niast  talie  '*  cheiw 
ubim"  in  apposition  to  "chariots"  (Bertheao,  ad  loc.). 
Till-  •.jiiiie  phra.«e  i-i  found  in  Eccles.  xlix,  8,  and  is  in 
both  crises  an  allusion  to  tbe  poetical  expression,  "Ho 
rode  upon  a  cherub,  tad  ttl  fly"  (2  Sam.  xxii,  11 ; 
Psa.  xviii,  10),  an  imaga  nagnifloantly  azpaadad  in 
tbe  subsequent  vision  of  Esekld,  wiildl  fbr  tliat  m- 
son  has  received  ftom  the  Rabbto  An  title  of  n!3='^;3j 
"  tbe  chariot."  Although  the  mere  word  "  cherub"  la 
used  in  these  passages,  yet  the  simple  human  figure  ia 
so  totally  unailaptid  to  iH  rTurin  the  function  of  a  char* 
tot,  that  wo  uro  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  I)e  Saulcy  on  this  ground  alone,  that  the  normal 
Igrpa  of  tho  diamb  isTolvad  tkt  badg^  on  o*^  aa  wall 
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•B  spreading  vingtt  and  ft  bwoAn  fncc  (27/«/.  de  FArt 
Judmque,  p.  29).  If  this  conjecture  Ik«  correct,  we 
•ball  have  inthcM  ajmbolA  a  countorivirt.  pxart  in  the 
mimri»dpartiailanf  to  the  hunuonheadad  oxsn,  tamely 
%iighcAweilMwiOklMrwiHgi,  whfeh  1ut«  been  dlieor- 
ered  ii>  the  chamlior."  of  Niinn'iil  and  Khorf>al)ad.  We 
thall  find,  further  on,  U»e  strongeet  coniimiationsof  this 
nnarkuble  inference.  We  may  here  mention  the  su»- 
ploton  of  its  trutli,  which  w«  eanoot  bat  deriva  from 
the  ttrange  retfceoM  of  Jotepbna  on  tfia  nibjact  {Amt, 
lii,  6,  b^.  Now  it  \^  hardly  <  onrpivahle  that  an  rin'  Imi 
Been  daily  by  multitudes  of  prif«t*i,  and  known  to  the 
JewH  from  the  carlieiit  ages,  could  lie  eo  completely  se- 
cret and  forgotten  as  thia.  If  tba  cherubim  were  sim- 
ply winged  g«nH  fbare  vooM  him  ben  no  poiribia 

ri'n>nn  why  ,Ti>Tphm  should  have  n'-liained  to 

ni'Mlion  the  fact,  and,  in  that  laM-,  he  would  hanlly 
have  used  the  ambiguous  word  Zujor.  If,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  they  ware  aemi-bovine  in  shape,  Joeephus, 
wIm  wtt  «f  wntm  iutllkr  with  the  revolting  idolatry 
of  wUdh  kit  nation  was  accused  (Tacit.  Hitt.  v,  4 ;  Jo- 
tepbna, Ajmm,  ii,  ~\  had  th«»  Itejtt  reason  to  conceal 
their  real  form  (Spcucir.  /v  Uij.  H>hr.  ril.  III.  iv,  2  ad 
fin.),  and  to  avett,  aa  far  aa  possible,  all  farther  in- 
qoby  about  them.   8m  Am,  Wmtsmr  or. 

Ariu,  sarmonnted  by  myatarions  wfaged  guardlan*,- 
were  used  in  the  religious  service  of  most  ancient  na- 
tloiis.andespei  i.illy  in  Kj;yjit  ( I'lutiirrh,  rff /«</.  xxxix; 
Wilkinson's  .1  tu\  K</ypt,  v,  271 ;  see  AitK),  but  none 
of  them  involved  tlie  subUnto  and  tplrttaal  qmlioUrai 
«f  thaeharabim  on  tha  wtanj  ■— t  it  ones  gaardlaat 
of  tho  dltrlno  onustaa  and  of  God's  presence  for 
the  expiation  of  fin.  But  a  (jaestion  here  arises,  how 
the  profuse  introduction  of  these  tigures  into  the  Tab- 
onuicle  waa  reconcilable  with  obedience  to  tho  Moond 
rommandinent.  It  is  certaia  that  tho  rigid  chowwuMo 
of  this  eonnnandniont  was  as  sorioos  a  hlnderaaoo  «» 
the  pl.i'itic  arts  among  the  .lews  as  the  similar  injunc- 
tions of  the  Koran  are  to  the  Mohammedans ;  and  yet 
no  worti  of  condemnation  was  breathed  against  tiie 
cherubim,  though  Josephos  ofta  Tsntovso  to  charge 
SoIoHMNi  with  distiiiet  dbobedioBeo  to  ttw  Law  ftr  pla- 
cing oxen  under  the  brazen  sea  (Ant.  viii.  7,  5).  The 
cherubim,  indeed,  were  made  in  olte<lience  to  a  distinct 
command  ;  but  how  was  it  that  tlley  di«l,not  ofl^nd  the 

eoasciencas  or  sodaoe  the  allegUtoco  of  the  theocratic 
HabnwB?  Tho  aoswor  M«m  to  bo,  Oat  tin  seeond 

commandment  only  forbids  Um  piastie  art-*  when  pros- 
tituted to  the  direct  object  of  Wolatr}-,  and  Tertulliiin 
in  rif;ht  in  defeinliii^,'  the  iiitr(Hhuti(in  of  cherubim,  on 
the  ground  that  tliey  were  a  timpiex  ontamm^m  (c. 
Jfofvim,  Ui  SS) ;  even  the  Talmnfflsts  allowed  the  nae 
of  images  for  purely  dec<mtiTe  purposes  (Kalisch  on 
Exod.  p.  846).  Besides,  they  r«presente<I  created  bei- 
itifjs  fM  ereuted  Ijciiij;'',  and  also  ;is  tliemselvw  in  tho 
attitude  of  humility  and  adoration  (Kxod.  xxv,  20 ;  1 
Pet  i,  12),  SO  that  instead  of  violating  the  command- 
aoBt  thagr  uiptuiasil  ita  hl^iest  ^rit,  in  thus  vividly 
synboUzbig  God's  •iipremae7eT«rfhe  creatures  which 
8too<l  on  the  bi;j;hest  step  of  life,  and  were,  in  fact,  the 
ideal  of  absolute  and  p<>rfect  created  existence  (Bohr, 
Sfmbol.  i,  840  sq.).  Wo  may  add  that  tho  danger 
was  less,  booause,  in  all  probabU^jr,  thsgr  wm  loen  by 
nooo  bat  tiie  priests  (ComoL  a  LapMe  on  End.  x^v, 

8) ;  and  when,  in  the  desert,  the  ark  »  us  moved  from 
place  to  place,  it  was  covered  over  trilh  «  trijtie  vtil 
(Num.  iv,  T),  6),  boAfo  which  even  tho  Levites  were 
not  siifiand  to  apinaeh  it  (Bochart,  ifwroB.  U,  xzxiT, 
ad  An.).  It  may  t/nn  bo  tho  caso  that  tho  shape  of 
the  cherubim  was  desi^cdly  considered  as  indefinite 
and  variable,  that  the  tendency  to  worship  them  might 
Still  further  be  obviated.  This  wavering  and  indis- 
tinct ooooeption  of  thom  was  duo  to  thoir  symbolical 
dMtttetor,  a  Ihct  so  thovoogbly  mderstood  among  ali 
Oriental  nations  as  at  once  to  save  the  .Tews  from  any 
•tnmg  temptation,  and  to  raise  them  above  the  breath 
of  saspfaioPi 


Whether  the  golden  calf  constructed  by  Aaron ml^ht- 
be,  not  the  Apis  of  Egypt,  but  a  representation  of  the 
aatsdiluvian  Cherubim,  as  some  suppose,  from  its  be- 
iDgBado  OB  "a  feast  to  the  Lord,"  and  called  "tiio 
godt  of  Israd"  (Bxod.  bdcU,  5),  and  whathar  J«r». 
Iioam,  in  the  erection  of  his  two  calves,  intended  a 
schismatic  imitation  of  tho  sacred  symbols  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem  rather  than  the  introduction  of  a  new 
spades  of  Idolatiy  (1  Kings  xii,  28),  we  sbaU  not  stop 
to  inqirira.  fl«o  Calv.  Bot  as  paganism  is  a  cotnip> 
tion  of  patriarchal  wonUpi,  Mcli  nation  having  addod 
something  according  to  Hs  own  taj^te  and  fancy,  pefw 
haps  we  may  find  a  confirmation  of  the  views  given 
above  of  ttie  oompoond  form  of  the  chombim,  in  tho 
stnago  fignres  that  are  grouped  togothcr  In  tlio  hair 
then  deities.  The  numerous  ox-heads,  for  instance,  III 
the  statue  of  the  ancient  I>iana,  and  pjtrticuiarly  tho 
Asiatic  idols,  ahnost  all  of  -w  hirh  cxhiliit  se\eral  headS 
and  arms  attached  to  one  person,  or  the  beads  of  diflta^ 
ent  animals  combined,  aflbid  a  ooUataial  piool|  similar 
to  the  universal  prevalence  of  sacrifice,  Uiat  the  form 
of  the  primitive  chembim  has  l)een  traditionally  pre- 
servrd/inil  extended  over  a  liir^:>-  jmrtion  of  the  world. 
This  may  indeed  be  shown  by  the  atiove  actual  figures 
copiod  ftOBi  aadsat  monuments,  all  of  which  illus- 
trate some  one  or  more  of  the  notions  which  we  attadi 
to  the  cherubic  forms ;  and  while  they  afford  material 
assistance  to  our  ideas  on  the  subject,  they  show  tliat 
figons  of  this  kind,  as  sacred  sj-mbols,  were  not  pecu- 
liar to  Hdm  ws,  and  that  their  ptasaaoe  In  tko  aaae* 
tuary  was  not  calcniatad  to  excite  any  surprise  among 
the  nci^hl^orinK  nations,  or  to  lead  to  the  notion  that 
the  ,Ie\4s  also  nmtc  « <'r>hiii|iers  of  idols,  for  even  in 
the  pagan  monument  thvy  never  appcjir  as  idols,  but 
as  symbols;  and  It  was  Tsry  possibly  this  fact — that 
tiia  dianbic  tgum  w«ia  not  liablo  to  be  misandw^ 
stood— which  tedneed  the  DlThie  wisdom  to  permit 
their  iiitri.ilut'tii'H  into  tho  most  holy  place. 

Mr.  Layard  traces  many  striking  points  of  analogy 
between  tlie  form  and  position  of  the  above  figures, 
espodalljr  betwoen  tho  last  ooas  of  tho  Assyrian  group 
and  tho  cherablm  of  tin  Tsmpio:  **  WICUn  tiw  oaend 

oracle  itself  wore  the  two  clienibim  of  olive-woo<l,  ten 
cubits  high,  with  wind's  ea<  h  five  vulats  lon^; ;  and  Sol- 
omon canrod  all  llio  house  around  witli  Ciinidfrjiireiof 
ekendim^  aadpalmrtreet^  and  open  flowers,  within  and 
withoat.  Tho  cbemblm  hare  boon  dsMrtbodbjBatU- 
cal  rommentators  as  mythic  figures,  unitinRthe  human 
head  with  the  iKxly  of  a  lion  or  an  ox,  and  the  win^.'S 
of  an  eagle.  If  for  the  [aim-trees  we  suK-titutc  the 
sacred  tree  of  the  Ninevito  sculptures,  and  for  the 
open  flowers  die  Assyrian  tnlip^hapsd  ornament— ob- 
jects most  prolwhly  very  neariy  rssembllng  oaeh  oth- 
er—we  find  the  oracle  of  the  Temple  was  almost  idea* 
tieal,  in  general  form  anil  in  its  orii  uiicnts,  with  sonw 
of  the  characters  of  Nimroud  and  Kbor»at>ad.  In  tho 
Assyrian  halls,  too,  tho  winged  human-beaded  bulls 
were  on  tho  sMo  of  the  waU,  and  their  wings,  liko 
those  of  the  chembim.  *  touched  one  another  in  the 

mid-t  of  the  house.*  The  dimensions  of  these  fiirures 
were  in  some  cases  nearly  the  same,  namely,  tifleen 
feet  square.  The  doors  were  also  carvod  with  cheru- 
bim, and  palm  irnw.  and  open  flowers,  and  thus,  with 
the  other  parts  of  ^bidlding,  corresponded  wtthttoao 
of  the  Assyrian  pdaoa^' (Mmm*  omd  Adffas  M  s^ 
ries,  p.  043). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  symbolic  figure  which 
the  Uebrsw  generical^  designates  as  a  cAsmft,  was  a 
comporito  crsators-fbrm,  that  finds  a  parallel  in  the 

lipoiis  insit^nia  of  A'>>yrin.  tl^rptiand  Persia,  c.  g.  thO 
sphinx,  the  winged  bulls  andlknis  of  Nineveh,  etc.,  a 
general  prevalenoe  which  prevents  the  necessity  of 
our  togarding  it  aa  a  mere  sidoption  from  the  Egyptian 
ritnaL'  In  midi  forms  (oomp.  the  Chlmiera  of  Greek 
and  the  Griffin  of  north-eastern  fables)  every  imagina- 
tive people  has  sought  to  embody  ita  notions  either  of 
the  attrBmtsa  of  DMne 
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of  Jfatnre  which  transrrad  that  of  man.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  dragon  (I'hoUus,  Cod.  1!K),  p.  250),  and 
aruonj;  the  Indians  the  t/njfiu  (I'liny,  vii,  2),  were  es- 
pecially such  creatures  of  niytliohtpcal  imu^iniition. 
See  Dragon.  In  the  various  legends  of  Ilercule«  the 
bull  and  the  lion  coD!>tantly  appear  as  forms  of  hoxtilo 
and  evil  power;  und  some  of  the  Pcrsiau  »cul|)tures 
apparently  represent  evil  genii  under  oimilar  quasi- 
cberuhic  fomis.  The  Hchrew  idea  seems  to  limit  the 
nomber  of  the  cherubim.  A  pair  (Exod.  xxr,  18,  etc.) 
were  placed  on  the  mercy-scat  of  the  ark ;  a  pair  of 
colossal  size  ovcn«hadowe<l  it  in  Solomon's  Temple 
with  the  canopy  of  their  contif^uously  extended  win^s. 
Exekiel,  i,  4-14,  speaks  of  four,  and  similurly  the  apix'- 
alyptic  liring  crtattiret,  Z<Ita  (Kev.  iv,  6),  are  four.  So 
at  the  front  or  east  of  VAea  were  postwl  "/A*-  cheru- 
bim," as  though  tlic  whole  of  some  recognized  num- 
ber. They  utter  no  voice,  though  one  b  '*  hoard  from 
above  them,"  nor  have  dealings  with  men  save  to  nwe 
and  repel.  A  *'man  clothwl  in  linon"  is  intrwluced  as 
a  me<lium  of  communication  Itetween  them  and  the 
prophet,  whereas  for  a  similar  office  one  of  the  sera* 
phim  personally  officiates  ;  and  these  latter  also  "cr>' 
one  to  another."  The  cheruliim  are  placed  Iwneath 
the  actual  presence  of  JehoTah,  whose  moving  throne 
they  appear  to  draw  (Gen.  iii,  *24 ;  Ezi-k.  i,  6,  25, 26 ;  x, 
1,  2, 6,  7 ;  Isa,  vi,  2,  3.  (5).  The  expK•^9ion,  however, 
"the  chariot  (nnsifs)  of  the  cherubim"  (1  Chron. 
xxviii,  18)  docs  not  imply  wheels,  hut  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  ark  and  cherubim  is  probably  so  called  in 
reference  to  its  being  carried  on  staves,  and  the  words 
"chariot"  and  "cherubim"  arc  in  apposition.  So  a 
sedan  might  be  calle<l  a  "carriage,"  and  tlie  masc. 
form  SX*!*"?  IS  used  for  the  body  of  a  litter.  See,  how- 
ever, Dorjen,  Dt  cherub.  Stmct.  (ap.  IJgolini,  vol.  viii), 
where  the  opposite  opinion  is  ably  supported.  The 
glory  symltolizing  that  presence  which  eye  cannot  f*c 
rests  or  rides  on  them,  or  one  of  them,  thence  dis- 
mounts to  the  temple  threshold,  and  then  dc|)arts  and 
moantA  again  (Ezek.  x,  4, 18;  comp.  ix,  S;  Psa.  xviii, 
10).  There  is  in  them  an  entire  absence  of  human 
sympathy,  and  even  on  the  mercy-seat  they  probably 
appeare<l  not  merely  as  admiring  and  wondering  (1 
Pet.  i,  12),  but  as  gnardians  of  the  covenant.and  aven- 
gers of  its  breach.  A  single  flgnre  there  would  hare 
sut^restcd  an  idol,  which  two,  especially  when  rcprc- 
•ented  as  regarding  sometliing  greater  than  thenis^'I  vcs, 
conid  not  do.  Tliey  thus  Itecainc  suborilinate,  like  the 
supporters  to  a  shield,  onti  are  re|K»ated,  as  it  were  the 
distinctive  bearings  of  divine  heraldry  —  the  mark, 
carved  or  wrought,  everj'where  on  the  bouse  and  fur- 
niture of  God  (Exod.  xxV,  20 ;  1  Kings  vi.  29.  .S6 ;  vii, 
29,  86).  Those  on  the  nrk  were  to  l>e  place<l  with 
wings  rtrctched  forth,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  to  l)0  ma<le  ' '  of  the  mercy-seat,"  which  Abar- 
benel  (Spencer,  Ik  leg.  lltb,  ritual,  iii,  diss,  v)  and  oth- 
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era  interpret  of  the  same  moss  of  gold  with  it,  vi*. 
wrought  by  hammering,  not  cast  and  then  joined  on. 
Tills  weeras  ili.iii)tful ;  but  from  the  word  employed 
(mriPTS)  the  solidity  of  the  metal  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred. They  are  called  "cherubim  of  glory"  (Heb. 
ix,  6),  as  on  them  the  glory,  when  visible,  rested ;  but, 
whetlier  thus  visibly  symbolized  or  not,  a  perpetual 
presence  of  (icd  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
They  were  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  like  the  ark  it- 
self and  the  other  sacred  furniture.  Their  wings  were 
to  be  strelched  upwards,  and  their  faces  "  towards  each 
other  and  towards  the  mercy-seat."  It  is  remarkable 
that  with  such  precise  directions  as  to  their  position, 
attitude,  and  material,  nothing,  save  that  they  were 
winged,  is  said  concerning  their  shape.    See  Taheb- 

NACI.K. 

IV.  77(rtr  Meaning. — All,  whether  ancients  or  mod- 
cms,  have  agreed  that  the  cherubim  were  symbolical, 
but  they  havi-  greatly  differed  as  to  their' figurative 
ile.tign;  man\  regarding  them  as  having  a  twofold 
signilicance,  iM  th  [ihysical  and  metaphysical.  They 
I  were  clearly  intended,  in  a  general  sense,  to  represent 
divine  oxij^tences  in  immediate  contact  with  Jehovah. 
This  was  the  view  of  ('hrt'sostom,  Ambrose,  Augus- 
I  tine,  and  tin-  fathers  gencndly  (Sixt.  Senensis,  Hibl. 
Sancl.  p.  3^18),  .ind  the  Pseudo  Dionysius  places  them 
second  (l)etwoen  seraphim  and  thrones)  in  the  nine 
orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  (Dionys.  Areop.  de 
Ctrlf$t.  llirr.  p.  6-9).    The  Cal>alist«,  on  the  other 
hand,  placed  them  ninth  in  their  ten  choirs  of  spirits 
(  Hiiddajus,  PhUfii.  Jlebr.  p.  416).    In  a  special  t^nse, 
Philo  regarded  tbem  as  signifying  the  two  hemispheres, 
and  the  thiniing  sword  the  motion  of  the  planets,  in 
which  opinion  he  is  Joined  by  some  mo<lems,  who  con- 
I  sider  them  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  astronom- 
ical emblems— the  Lion  and  the  Man  being  equivalent 
to  Leo  and  Aquarius — the  signs  of  the  zodiac  (Land- 
seer,  Sub.  Bisear.  p.  815).    Ircnteus  views  them  aa 
emblematic  of  several  things,  such  as  the  four  ele- 
j  ments,  the  four  quarters  of  the  glolie,  the  four  Goa- 
I  pels,  the  four  universal  covenants  (adv.  Hitrtt.  iii,  11). 
Tertullian  supposed  that  the  cherubic  figures,  particu- 
larly the  flaming  sword,  denoted  the  torrid  zone  {Apol, 
rap.  47).    Ju«itin  Martyr  imagined  that  the  living 
creatures  of  Kxi  kiel  were  B,>inbolical  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, the  Assyrian  monarch,  in  his  distress;  when  he 
ate  grass  like  nn  ox,  his  hair  was  like  a  lion's,  and  his 
nails  like  a  liird's  cUws  {Qutrtt.  xliv).  Athanasius 
supposed  that  they  were  significant  of  the  visible 
heavens  (Qurmt.  ad  Antiocl.  cxxxv).    The  nature  of 
the  pa^sa^ies  in  which  cherubim  occur — passages  poet- 
ical and  highly  wrought  —  the  exit<tcncc  of  exactly 
similar  images  among  other  nations,  and  the  purely 
symbolic  character  of  their  form,  has  led  not  only  Jew- 
ish allegorists  like  Philo,  and  Christian  philosophers 
like  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  but  even  such  writers  aa 
IlengHtenbcrg,  Keil,  Neumann,  etc.,  to  deny  them  any 
|)crsoii!il  reality ;  and  in  this  way  we  may  explain 
Zullich's  definition  of  them  as  "mythical  servants  of 
Jehovah  '  {Die  CVru&im-trr^en,  Heidelberg,  18.^2). 
Tims,  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  it  is  obvious  that  their 
animal  shai^  and  position  implies  subjection  to  the 
Almighty ;  that  the  four  heads,  uniting  what  were, 
according  to  the  Jewish  proverb,  the  four  highest 
things  in  the  world  (Schoettgen's  //or.  Jltbr.  ad  Hev. 
iv),  viz.  tlie  lion  among  beasts,  the  ox  among  cattle, 
the  eagle  among  birds,  and  man  among  all,  while  God 
b  the  highest  of  all — constitute  them  the  representa- 
tive and  quintessence  of  creation,  placed  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  great  Creator  (Leyrer,  in  Zeller's  WOrterb. 
B.  v.).    The  heads,  too,  represent  not  only  creatures, 
perfect  after  their  kind,  but  also  perfect  qualities,  aa 
love,  constancy,  magnanimity,  sublimity,  the  free 
consciousness  of  man,  the  strong  courage  of  the  lion, 
the  enduring  strength  of  the  ox,  the  rapid  flight  of  the 
eagle  (Hoffman);  and  poAsibly  the  number  four  may 
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indicate  the  nniversp  as  composed  of  fotir  element*  or 
four  quvten.  The  four  traditional  (?)  standards  of 
Oe  qvadrflatml  Imdite  encampment  (Num.  ii),  the 
lion  of  Judah,  the  nan  of  Benhen,  the  Mgle  of  Dan, 
the  ox  of  Ephritim,  are  fkr  too  uncertain  to  be  relied 
up<jn.  Tlioir  eyes  represent  universal  kiiowled};e  and 
inaight  (comp.  Ovid,  ^f((^lm•l^.  i,  tV.'l,  and  the  similar 
symbol  of  the  Pbu'tiician  jjikI  Taut,  mentioned  by 
Sancboiiiatho,  ap.  Enneb.  Fn^  Evamg,  89)»  tiox 
they  are  the  eyta  of  the  Lord,  wblch  ran  to  ud  fro 
through  the  whole  earth  (Zech.  iv,  10).  The  winps 
imply  speed  and  ubiquity;  the  wheels  are  necessary 
for  the  thrune-chariot,  itself  a  perfect  and  royal  em- 
blem, and  so  oaed  by  othv  nations  (Chrysost.  Orat. 
zzxv,  1) ;  and  the  straight  ftet  imply  the  fiery  gliding 
and  lightnin^-liki-  fl.ish  <if  tlu'ir  divine  motion  (i-fVo- 
We  purixj-^ly  avoid  the  error  of  pressing  the 
minor  particulars,  such  M  IhoOe  suggested  by  Clemens 
Atoniidrlnui,  when  he  roppoow  that  the  twelre  wings 
Unt  at  the  twelve  rignt  of  the  lodiae  {Stromatn,  V, 
cap.  vi,  sec.  37,  p.  240,  ed.  Sylb.).  Thus  explained, 
they  bet  oiuc  a  striking  hieroglyphic  of  the  dazxling, 
conoununiito  l>eauty  of  universal  creation,  emanating 
from  and  iubjected  to  the  divine  Cnator,  whoM  attii> 
hotw  wo  loflooted  in  hto  woriu. 

The  leading  opinions  of  modern?  may  ^>e  reduced  to 
three  systems.  (1.)  Hutchiii.tnu  ami  liis  f(>llow<Ts  con- 
sider the  cherubim  as  eml'l<'tii'<  of  tlie  Trinity,  with 
man  iaoorporated  into  the  divine  ensencc :  in  proof  of 
iHy^  tfie)^  remark  that  the  words  rendered  flam- 
ing  sword"  (Gen.  IB,  24)  signify  either  a  flaming  fiery 
Bword,  as  the  words  are  rendered  by  the  Ser>t.,  or, 
rather,  a  flaiiif  of  (in'  ;in(l  ii  -.wonl  or  knife;  so  that,  in 
this  figure,  ther<>  wii»  exhibited  in  viaible  form,  to  the 
minds  of  our  first  parents,  tto  Iho  omblem  of  divine 
wnth,  as  well  as  an  instnimttnt  for  sacrifice — which, 
as  it  enfblded  or  roTolred  round  Hself,  can  mean  noth- 
ing else  than  a  pirture  of  the  Kattsf.iction  to  be  made 
by  deity  it»elf. — But  the  grand  objection  to  this  theo- 
ry, where  it  is  at  all  intelligible,  is,  that  not  only  are 
the  chembin,  in  all  tha  plans  of  Scriptiin  when  thqr 
an  introdnced,  doserlbad  as  dtstinet  trtm  God,  and  no 
more  than  his  atti^nd.ints,  but  that  it  n  pn  •ii  iit'^  the 
divine  Being,  who  is  a  i>iire  spirit,  witliuut  |>arts,  [laft- 
sions,  or  anything  material,  making  a  visible  picture 
of  hinsolf,  when  in  all  ages,  from  the  beginning  of 
thno,  ho  haa  expres«ly  prohibited  **tlM  Itkeneas  of 
anything  In  heaven  al«ivc"  ('ee  I'arkhurst,  Ihb.  f^ri- 
con,  8.  v.).  (2.)  Another  system  n'ganls  the  cheru- 
bim as  symbolical  of  the  chief  ruling  powers  by  which 
Qod  oairies  on  tho  operations  of  nature.  Am  tho  hear* 
an  ofhoaivaiM  «aa  typlfled  bjr  Che  holy  of  hoBes  hi  the 

Levitical  talKimacle  (Ileb.  ix.  3  12,  24  2»<).  this  <«ys. 
tern  considers  that  the  visible  heavens  may  be  typified 
by  the  holy  place  or  the  outer  sanctuary,  and  accord- 
ingly finding,  as  its  supporters  imagine  tbej  do,  the 
chenibfaB  identified  wMi  the  aerial  flmuuBant  nd  Ha 
dements  in  sach  passages  as  the  following :  **  He  rode 
open  a  rAmift,  and  did  fly,  yea,  he  did  fly  npon  the 
irings  I'f  till'  "i'ui"  where  the  l.'ist  hemi-tirh  is  exe- 
getical  of  the  former  (Psa.  xvui,  10);  "  Who  rideth 
upon  the  heavens  in  thy  help,  and  in  his  excellency 
1^  the  s^"  (Deut.  xxxiU,  26 ;  Psa.  IzvHi,  4) ;  <•  He 
maketh  the  doods  his  chariot :"  he  is  said  to  descend 
in  fire  (Eaod.  aJx,  18),  and  fietween  them  b-  dwelt  in 
light  (I  Tim.  tI,  16);  and  it  v\  a<<  in  this  very  manner 
he  manifested  his  ilivine  glory  in  the  tabernacle  and 
temple — they  interpret  this  cherubim,  on  which  the 
Lord  b  deoCTlbed  aa  ridfaig,  to  be  symbolical  of  the 
wind,  the  clouds,  the  fire,  tlie  light;  in  sbort,  ttn' 
heavens,  tho  atmosphere,  tin-  great  physical  powers  l)y 
which  the  Creator  and  prc'^crvfr  of  the  universe  car- 
ries on  the  opetations  of  nature.— This  view,  howevar, 
althoagh  doobUeM  truly  representing  the  origin  of  the 
chernbic  symtiol,  fails,  by  reason  of  its  vague  and  ex- 
tensive cliaracter,  to  explain  the  peculiar  form  of  rep- 


the  chcmhim,  from  tbc-ir  iM-Ini;  inslitiitnd  iminediatelv 
after  tlie  Fall,  as  having  particular  reference  to  tlie 
redemption  of  man,  and  as  symlwlical  of  the  great 
and  active  rnlers  or  ministers  of  the  Church.  Those 
who  adopt  this  theory  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  the 
living  cri  atun-s,  or  cherubim,  mentione<I  in  the  Apoc- 
alyptic vision  (K^.  iv,  6),  improperlv  rendered  in  our 
EnglUh  translatiaa  ••beasts"  (,:wa),  and  wldeh,  Itis 
daVt  WMO  not  angels,  hot  redeemed  men  ooniieeted 
wKh  fhe  Chmcb,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  blesrings 
and  glor\'  proi  urod  dy  tlie  I^imb.  The  .«ame  charac- 
ter may  l>«  ascribed  to  the  living  creatures  in  Exekiel's 
visions,  and  to  Iho  diembim,  which  stood  over  and 
looked  into  the  mercy-eeat,  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  Ae  atonement,  and  on  the  •Shedifaiah,  or  dirfne 
glor}'  arising  fr»)m  it,  as  well  as  the  clierubic  (igure» 
which  were  placed  on  the  edge  of  L<len  ;  and  thus  the 
chenihim,  which  are  prominently  introduced  in  all  the 
three  saeceasive  dispensations  of  the  covenant  of  grace, , 
appear  to  be  symbola  of  thoee  who,  in  every  age,  shoald 
officially  stndy  and  proclaim  the  glorj-  and  manifold 
wistlom  of  God. — Uf  this  view,  likewiKe,  it  may  l>e  said 
that,  while  it  assigns  an  adequate  and  plausible  reason 
for  the  institatlon  of  some  symbol  having  a  monl  im» 
port,  It  doaa  not  dwir  why  the  speehd  Ibm  in  qneition 
should  have  heOB  aelccted. 

It  is  evident  that  the  interpretation  of  the  symlwl 
must  be  as  variaiile  as  the  symbol  itself,  and  we  sh.-dl 
aoootdingly  find  that  no  explanation  of  tiM  cher- 
lAhii  eaa  bo  aeeepted  aa  adeqa^  bat  that  the  best 
of  the  varions  explanations  contain  elements  of  troth 
which  melt  and  fade  into  each  other,  and  are  each  true 
under  one  a^jiect.  Uns^iti-factorA'  and  vague  as  is 
the  treatise  of  I'hilo  "on  tho  (.'beruliim  and  Fl;uning 
Sword,"  it  has  at  lesat  the  merit  of  seizing  this  truth. 
Thus,  dUcarding  his  astronomical  vagariea  which  are 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  M osaism  (Kalisch  da  Rcod.  p.  496), 
we  may  safely  follow  him  in  regarding  the  cherubim 
as  emblems  at  once  of  divine  jK-rfertion — per^onilica- 
tions,  in  fact,  of  natural  power  employed  in  Goil's  ser- 
vlee,  aa  Do  Wetta  holds;  and  emblems  also  of  tha 
divine  attributes,  his  slowneaa  to  anger,  his  speed  to 
love  (Grotius  on  Exod.  xxv,  1^;  Bochart,  Uient,  8, 
IH;  RoAonmfdler,  ^rAolia  in  £zfk.  i;  Philo,  wrpi  ri» 
Xtpovji.  xai  ri'ic  f\oy.  po/i^.  §  Ik  I'Ua  Moi.  p. 
688).  Doth  of  these  vlewa  are  adnisslUe;  the  diera- 
bim  represent  at  onee  the  anbordfaiation  of  the  onhrefM 

to  God  {Pirke,  K.  Elieza,  c.  3;  Shemnth  Rnfjlxi,  §  23, 
ap  Si  hiM'ttgcn,  /for.  IJrhr.  nd  Ajxk-.  ix.  G.  n/c  yJ«Ti- 
XfiUr  (ti  7111'  ai<^^io\ov\   Iridor.  lib.  iv,  ep.  70;  Al- 

fbrd  on  Kav.  iv,  8),  and  the  glory  of  him  whose  ler- 
Taata  they  are  (Xrpov/3i;i  Mqr,  Hob.  Iz,  5);  *>aa 

standing  on  the  highest  step  of  created  life,  and  unit- 
ing in  themselves  the  most  perfect  created  life,  they 
are  the  most  perfect  revelation  of  (Jod  and  the  divine 
lift."  This  is  the  condosion  of  B&hr,  wboee  whole 
tNotoMat  of  the  BiibjeeC,  tiioagh  «v«i4agaahNis,  la  ^ 
moat  Talaable  contribution  to  a  right  andetstandlag 
of  this  Important  and  interesting  question  (iSym&oKl, 
i,  »40). 

As  the  other  snggeetions  of  their  meaning  are,  for 
HM  noal  part,  mata  adaptothms,  they  may  simply  he 

mentioned  and  passed  over ;  as  that  the  cherubim  rep- 
resent the  four  archangels ;  the  four  major  prophets ; 
the  Cliureli  ((  occeiu.s)  ;  the  two  uncreated  angels,  i.  e. 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  /Spirit  (iiulse)  ;  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  (Lightfoot) ;  the  four  ages  of  tha  WftM  (Kai- 
ser, De  Chervbis  kitmani  gmm$  mit)Mf*}we  atahm  ifmb*' 
lit,  Erl.  1«2T);  or  God's  fourfold  covenant  with  man  hi 
Cliri-^t.  a,"  man,  as  sacrificed,  as  ri.sen,  and  ascended 
(Arndt,  Wahra  ChrutftUhum,  iv,  1,  6).  ^'e  may  com- 
pare also  the  absnrd  explanation  of  Clermont,  that  they 
are  the  northern  aimjofChaldMBai  andofVatke,tlut 
they  symboltte  the  daaifiiellfa  povaii  of  liia  heathen 
g<Hi<.   The  verv  ^yida^pwa^  «mI  early  Ihocy  which 

attached  the  cherubic  flgONa  to  tlw  fbw  evangelists  is 

a^pnU/ uilMiaUe,  ttwoii^  il  int  apipaan  ill  tito  r 
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Hemus,  ami         adoj^tiv]  l»y  the  school  of  St.  John  nruJ  Iiah;ili^,  ii,  M3) ;  or,  us  we  nhould  preally  prefer 


(Izen.  ado.  lien,  iii,  2,  H ;  Athanaa.  (>pp.  v,  2,  p.  155 ; 
Afltpvt.  A  «nuaw.  Evomg.  L,  6 ;  Jerome,  PrdL  od  Btm. ; 
«».  60,  ad  Awlm. ;  Greg.  Horn.  4  im  KMei. ;  Adam  de 


to  aee  it  sxpresMd,  the  £uaiii«r  dMontioos  of  tlM  A*> 
•grrini  taoplM  aonlded tb* femiflf  Ui InMgfaation 
eren  at  ita  moit  tsalted  BMtnenta.   But,  as  we  have 


aL  Yict.  Hymn,  dt  St.  Eeang.  etc.).   The  foar,  in  their  '  already  s«pd,  Etekiel  waa  far  more  likely  to  have  Iteen 


union,  ■wtrc  reiranKil  n  r<yrnbol  of  the  Redeemer  (tee 
Trench's  S^tcred  iMlin  f 'x 7 ry,  p.  61 ;  Mrs.  Jamieson, 
Sacred  and  Leg.  Art.  p.  13b).  The  la.«t  to  maintain 
this  view  ia  Dr.  Wordaworth  (on  Bev.  It^  wIm  ia 
ri^tly  answered  hy  Dean  AMm  (ad  loc.). 

V.  The  offur  ascrifM-il  to  th<'-t>  symbolic  boin^^  is 
■winlr  twofold — 1,  a  prottn  tive  vengeful  function  in 
gnardint;  from  man's  too  clow  intrusion  the  physical 
md  moral  uplendon  of  •  loot  paiadiaa  and  a  nciod  rar- 


suppHt'd  with  thin  imagery  by  tlit'  ordotal  itympa- 
thies  which  iropre«8cd  his  memory  with  the  minnteit 
detaila  of  the  temple  at  Jemaalem ;  and  tha  taaw  qna* 
bola  woM  not  exclusively  AaajrriaA,  bat  were  no  leaa 
fSunUlar  to  the  Egyptians  (Porph^T.  de  Ab$tineni.  iv,  9; 
Rittcr,  Erdhauie,  viii,  947;  M'itt-ius.  ^F.gypt.  ii,  13), 
the  Pcn<ian»  (  Hdt.  iii,  116;  Ctes.  Ind.  xii ;  Plin.  vii, 
22;  Wilkinnon'it  Anc.  Egypt.,  pan-sim;  Chardin's  and 
Niabuhr'a  TruM),  tbaOneka  (PUmb.  1,  SA^  fl),  tlM 
and,  2,  tofbnnflie  tbfMMandehaitoCorUMlAimbiana  (D'Herbalot,  AMbeUyM  fMnf.  «.  r.  flU 
divine  being  in  his  cartlil y  in.inifMtations,  and  to  guard  morg),  and  mnny  other  nations  (Plin.  x,  49,  69 ;  Park- 
the  outtkirts  of  his  unapprottchable  glor>'  (Eicbhom,  hurst's  Ltjicon,  s.  v.).  On  this  subject,  generally,  tee 
Einifit.  iii,  §  80).  The  cherubim  engraved  and  woven  Creaser,  Sgmlbol.  i,  495 ;  Rhode,  Jitil.  Sage,  p.  217 ;  and 
ia  Uw  Tampla  docomtiona,  wbila  tbajr  qmboUao  tltia  1  Bddigar  in  Ench  and  Grabar'a  EmtgdepidiSt  §»  t. 
Ibaetion,  aarra  alao  aa  **•  aod  of  alniintado,"  L  o.  aa  |  Cbarali.    The  ilmflarity  to  the  aphfaix  la  aoeh  aa  to 


heraldic  in>igniii  of  the  divine  attriljutes  to  mark  Je- 
bovah'A  prcj«nce  by  their  guardian  niiiiistrics  (Isidor. 
iv,  ep.  73).  At  the  same  time,  from  anothi  r  |>oint  of 
view,  tbi^  wan  no  loaa  ajgniflrant  of  the  falnaaa  of 
tth  aabordinalad  to  Un  who  efaatad  ft   A  reHannce 

to  the  Ap'ii'rih'pse  cTiaMes  us  to  conibino  tbp«c  concep- 
tion* with  a  far  duMliner  truth,  nnd  to  oxpluin  the  con- 
nection of  the  cherul'im  with  the  nn;rry-»eal  as  a  type 
not  onlr  of  reageanoe,  bat  of  expiation  and  forgive- 
aeaa.  For  ia  tha  vMon  of  John  thaaa  ImmortaUtiea 
app«'ar  in  thf*  same  choir  with  the  redeemed  Innnmer- 
able  multitude  of  tlie  universal  church  (iv,  7 ;  v,  13") ; 
no  l(in_'>'r  arini  il  wiili  tl  iniin^'  swords,  with  wrathful 
aspect  and  lepellant  silence,  but  mingling  with  the  el- 
dm  aad  Joiniiig  in  tbe  new  song.  And  liera,  too,  we 
flad  tlio  racovwed  Ed«o»  the  mtar  of  life  flowing  tn»- 
\y,  and  tbe  tna  of  Ulh  with  no  flame  to  hedge  it  round. 

Thu'  it  ia  ia  the  Apocalyp^e  that  the  fiilleft  and  divin- 
eht  significance  is  attached  to  this  profound  emblem. 
In  the  cherubim  of  the  last  book  of  tbe  Bible  we  find 


h.nve  led,  even  in  early  times,  to  a  vcrj*  ctrong  belief 
that  the  idoa  of  the  Mosaic  cherubim  was  in  ,«ouie  way 
derived  from  them  (Clem.  Alex.  Slnm.  V,  cap.  vi,  § 
87,  ed.  Sylb.  p.  240;  Orig.  e.  Cefr.  iii,  p.  121 ;  Euseb. 
Prop.  Evamg.  HI,  IS),  fir  a  nnmher  of  weighty  aim- 
nipnts  to  this  effect,  sec  Bochart,  //Vr/  II,  xviil, 
xxxiv,  and  xli;  .Spencer,  ut  sup.  bk.  Ill,  chap,  iv;  and 
especially  IlengFtenberg,  JHe  BB.  Mo*,  v.  ^gypt.  p. 
167  aq.  Beaidaa  tbeaa  external  ooincidcacet,  itUl 
MMfia  alrlklBg,  pariwpa,  an  Uia  dMiaUe/lMelfew  a»- 
cribcd  in  Greek  mythology  to  the  fiery -breathing  bulls 
which  gtiarded  the  gxdden  (b  t  c-o  (Ovid,  .^^lt.  vii,  104), 
to  the  winged  limgnn  of  the  Ilrsjx'ridcs,  to  the  resiij- 
citated  Phcenix,  to  tbe  Gryphons  (lion-eagles)  wbo 
kept  tbe  Arimasplani  from  their  guarded  gcM  (.£acb. 
Prom.  T,  848;  Mekl.  ii,  1 ;  comp.  Hilton,  Par.  Lott,  ii, 
948),  and  to  the  thundering-horses  that  draw  the  cbar- 
int  of  .Tii].iti  r  I  Iliiracf,  Od.  i,  ."il,  7").  Iiillufucrd  )  v  too 
exclusive  an  attention  to  thc(t«  single  reisemblunccs, 
Herder  identifies  tbe  cherubim  with  the  mythic  goId> 


tbe  highest  explanation  of  tbe  chembim  in  tbe  first.  |  guarding  monalan  of  aatiqaily  (fieitt.  der  HAr.  Poe*. 
Tbe  apparent  wrath  which  ezctnded  maa  from  the  for-  i,  1G8),  and  J.  D.  lOehacliB  with  the  Eqnl  Tonantea 

f.  it'  d  |iar:idi>o  was  but  the  iiii  r<  y  in  disgoise  which  (l>e  Chrruhis ;  compare  Vclthursen,  \'<in  den  Cherub,  t 
secured  for  him  its  final  fruition  in  a  nobler  fonn  of  Schleusner,  Ltx.  N.  Test.  ».  v.  Xtpovji).  Similarly, 
■h.  Thus,  to  give  tbe  last  touch  of  meaning' t  >  this  [  Justin  Martyr  considers  that  Plato  borrowed  from  the 
Vengeful  symbol,  we  catch  in  it  a  gleam,  din  at  first,  |  Scriptures  his  irnjvov  upfia,  or  **iiiag|ad  cbaiioi"  of 
hat  growing  into  steady  brightncsti,  of  that  radeemcd  I  Zaos  (irp{t(  "KXXt/t  ac,  p.  80).  Fhan  thaaa  oonelailBaa 
created  perfection,  that  exalted  spiritual  IkkIv,  for  we  dissent  It  seems  far  more  liktdy  that  the  Hebrews 
which  ia  reserved  hereafter  the  paradise  of  God.  Be-  j  were,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  acquainted  with  a  sym> 
yond  this  ara  eannct  go;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  bol  familur  to  so  many  nations,  than  to  suppose  either 
show  tbe  maa]r«idad  applicaUlity  of  tbk  inspired  con- 1  that  they  bonrowed  it  from  tha  Sgyptiani^  or  that  any 
eeptioo— a  BMLnyiMadmaaaMehietiie  strongest  proof  ;  other  wtdons  adopted  ft  Ihwa  ttiem.   In  ibet,  da  rei^ 

of  itt  value  and  greatne.is.  c-ptirm  hfhm^*  to  ihr  romnum  ryrlf  of  OrimUil  trnditii  n, 

VI.  It  is  important  to  ol>serve  the  extraordinary  re-  fragments  of  which  were  freely  adopted  by  the  Hebrew 
semblance  of  tbe  cherubim,  aa  described  in  Scripture,   writeris,  wbo  always  infused  into  them  a  nobler  mean* 


to  tba  sgrmboUcal  mligioas  Csndes  of  heathen  nations, 
b  ia  net  trne,  in  oay  seasf,  to  say,  with  Kurt,  that  the 
an/ni/i/  cb.iractrr  U  far  more  predominant  in  the  em- 
blems of  heathen  pantheism.  Even  if  we  concede 
(which  u  more  than  doubtful)  that  the  simplest  con- 
ceptioo  of  cberabim  was  represented  by  winged  men, 
we  flad  fcov^rloged  aad  ebi>wlnged  bamaa  flgoree  ia 
the  sculptures  of  Klncveh  (Layard,  i,  125).  In  fact, 
rtcre  it  no  tingU  chentfnr  combination,  whether  of  bull, 
igle,  and  man  (Layard,  S'ituvfh,  i,  127);  man,  lion. 


ing  and  an  anwonted  troth.  —  Kitto^  Qk^V^ 
SmHh,  Dief.  e.  r. 

VII.  For  further  inlhnaaliMi  en  the  Mibjert.  <:pr  (in 
addition  to  works  and  monographa  cited  alovcj  I  i  iifna- 
gel,  Drr  Chtrvbhim  im  Piirri,lii-f  (Francfurt  a.  M.  1821 
ffoncifulj);  Gabler  in  Eichhom'a  Umckieltte,  II,  i, 
M6  sq. ;  Meyer,  JBOeUhrt.  |k  171  tq. ;  Oupior,  Afpv. 
p.  S68  sq. ;  Bemer,  Gotfetd.  ii,  86  sq. ;  GrQneisen,  in 
the  SMt.  Kuntthlatt,  1834,  No.  1  6 ;  Jnur.  Snrrrd  IM. 
Oct.  1856,  1>.\IA  sq. ;  Critiei  JSnrri,  i.  120  ;  Leone.  De 


and  eagle  (/MdL  pp.  70^  849);  man  and  eagle  (/Mf.  i,  Cherukimt  (Amst.  1647;  also  Hclmst.  1C()5,  and  in 
6A)t  BM  «Bd  Hm  (IUH  II,  -M^;  o^,  to  take  fiie  moatl  Spanish,  Amsterd.  1654^ ;  Wepler,  De  Ckendni  (Ifarbw 
|M«akat(lMlih  la  Scripture  and  in  the  Assyrian  acnlp-  1777);  Geissler,  Df  Cherubim  (Vitemb.  1661);  Hende- 
tBfca),  nan  and  ball  (fbid.  i).  which  may  not  i>e  pro-  werk,  De  Chemb.  et  Sernph.  (Regiom.  1837);  Jac.  Ode, 
fbsely  p.iralleled.     In  fm  t.      "  r.  miffhl  tiatid  C'lmrnint.  ik  Anritlit.  I,  v.  7:?  st|.  ;  I)«>yling.  Oh*.  .*>tier. 

far  direct  iUutlratiom  of  Ezck.  xli,  19;  Kev.  iv,  6  sq. ;  ii,  4-12 ;  Michaeli.o,  in  the  C  mmmt.  Sue.  Reg.  CmU.  i, 
1  Kings  vii,  29,  ate.;  aad  when  we  ate  And  "wheels  157  sq. ;  Velthuysen,  Vmdm  Cherubinm  (Bmunschw. 
within  wheels"  represented  in  the  same  acnlptures  1764);  Hntcbinsoa,  JS17MW.  o/'CAervfrim  (in  bis  If'orJ:!^ 
(/bid.  ii,  448),  ft  U  Mr.  Layard's  natural  inference  that  Lond.  1749) ;  Amel,  Erdrlervng,  pt.  ii,  p.  467-800;  Bo- 
Be*'kiel.  "•♦H-kin;,'  to  typify  certain  divine  attributes,  chart,  llitmz.  jit  i.  I>k.  iii,  <  h.  .' ;  L  ii  run,  Futnfirnt, 
eboee  forms  fsmiiiar  Bgaonly  to  himself,  but  to  tbe  peo-  pt.  ii,  p.  63  »q.  (.\mst.  1133);  Fairbaim,  TgpttU^,  i, 
to  eailiiijWl"  qd. iWL;  eeei too, NmrnA ! Itt eg,}  G. Swttb, Doet.^AiCkKiimQMA. VtKISi% 
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M'Leod,  Cherubim  and  llu  Apocaljfpte  (London,  1856) ; 
Anon.  Anfftls^  CherMm,  etc.  (LontL  1861).  See  S&R- 
ATHIX. 

Cbes'alon  (Ileb.  Ketaion',  "p^OS,  place  of  confi- 
denct ;  Sept.  XnooAwv  v.  r.  \aa\ii>v),  a  pUce  nam«Hi 
as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  west  part  nf  tin'  nurth 
boundaiy  of  Judah,  beyond  Mt.  .Scir,  and  upp;ireutly 
ihwittwl  (tn  the  shouldcT  (A.  V.  "itidc")  of  Mt.  Jearim 
(Joeh.  XV,  10).  This  last,  the  "  Monnt  of  FonaU," 
baa  not  neceaaarily  any  oonneetion  with  KlijatbJea- 
rim,  though  the  two  were  evidently,  from  thair  prox- 
imity in  this  statement  of  the  boundary,  not  far  apart. 
See  Jearim.  Cheaalon  was  the  next  landmark  to 
Betbahenwab,  and  it  U  qnite  la  aooonlaBoa  with  thin 
that  Dr.  BoUdmhi  Iih  obaorrMl  •  OHidani  village 
named  Ke*la,  about  six  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Ain- 
ahems,  on  the  western  mountains  of  Judah  (/^w<r/ircAcj», 
fi,  864,  note;  LcUer  Ret,  p.  154).  Eu!<eliiu8  and  Jo- 
tWM,  in  tlM  Ommiuiiem  (a.  v.  XoAatfwv,  Cioitoi), 
mention  •  ptaoa  of  a  dinllar  naim,  but  thej  cHftr  M  to 
Its  situation,  the  former  placing  it  in  IJcnj-imin,  the  lat- 
ter in  Judah :  Iwth  a^ree  that  it  was  a  very  large  vil- 
lage in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  The  position 
of  tlw  bord«r4in»  at  thia  point  dotonninM  tliat  it  Iny 
within  Jndah.  Sea  Tbtbk, 

Che'sed  (Ileb.  Ke'ted,  1^3,  of  Uncertain  signif. ; 
Sept.  Xmiat^  Vnig.  Cated,  Joaephiu  XoCojoc,  AmL  i, 
6,  5),  tlie  fomih  of  the  «]gfat  aona  of  Nabor  I17  Mileali 

(Gen.  xxii.  •>•.').  H.C.  cir.  2('HS.  Tlie  name  b  the 
aame  as  woul<l  l>c  the  sing,  form  of  tlM  Hall,  for  ChaU 

doKuu;  but  it  \*  doui>tralwlMClMrtlMinbaajciNUMe- 
tkn.    See  CiiAi.i>.r.A. 

Che'ail  (Hcb.  Ktnl\  ^"pS,  a/ooi;  I.  e.  profane, 
as  in  Psa.  xlix,  11,  and  el.«ewhere ;  Sept.  \tai\  v.  r. 
JUnrup  and  Boi^^^;  Vnlg.  CtMil),  a  town  in  tha  ex- 
tMM  Mmth  of  PaleaUne,  named  beCwmn  BItalad  and 

lUlRnah  (Jonh.  xv,  30),  In  the  list  of  towns  given 
out  of  Judah  to  Simeon,  tlie  nunie  Hkthul  (q.  v.)  oc- 
curs in  place  of  it  (xix,  4),  us  if  the  one  were  identical 
with,  or  a  corruption  of,  tlie  other.  Thia  ia  confirmed 
\>j  the  leadias  of  1  Ohran.  It,  W,  BwHPBLt  hffbat 
of  the  Sept.  a<»  p'ven  above,  and  by  the  mention  in  1 
Sam.  XXX,  27,  of  a  HKTHKt,  among  the  cltie.s  of  the 
extreme  houth.  It  is  merely  mentioned  by  Euscbius 
and  Jerome  in  the  Ommuuticim  (a.  v.  XoiXq,  Ckisit). 
Sea  alM  Uniov. 

Cbeanut.  Sec  CHESTXtrr. 
Chest  ia  the  rendering  in  certain  passages  in  the 
Anth.  Vera,  of  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms :  1.  'il-X  or 
*pX,  arm'  (from  H^X,  to  ffatker;  Sept.  ri/iwroc, 
Yiiig.  jgwy^iffactifiw),  invarial^J  OMd  for  the  Ark  (q. 
T.)  of  Uie  Covenant,  and,  wlA  two  exceptions,  for  that 
only.  I  It  is  in.structive  to  lie  reminded  that  there  in 
no  connection  whatever  between  this  word  and  tliat 
fbr  the  "ark"  of  Noah,  and  far  the  "ark"  In  wUeh 
Mo'ea  was  hid  among  the  flags  [Ixith  MSP,  tebahy). 
The  two  exceptions  alluded  to  are  («)  the  "cofBn"  or 
mummy-case  in  which  the  liones  of  Joseph  were  car- 
lied  ftom  Egypt  (Gen.  i,  26 ;  rendered  in  the  Taigiun 
of  PlB.-Jon.  by  yXiMtaoKoftov — compare  John  ztl,  6— In 
Hebrew  letters:  thf  reading  of  the  whole  passage  is 
very  singular) ;  and  (6)  the  "chest"  In  whieh  Jehoia- 
da  the  priest  collected  the  alms  for  the  repaint  of  the 
Temple  (2  Kiap  zli,  9,  10 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  8-11). 
SeeToppiir.  f.  0^31,  gaumm'  (only  in  the  plur. ; 
fh>m  T33^  to  hoord,  "  chests,"  BMk.  ZXvO,  M;  **tm»- 
iira,"  '£ath.Ui,»;  It,  7). 

Uanjr  boxea  of  Tariona  ferma  have  been  fflaeorered 
among  the  E^^yptian  monuments.  Some  of  the^e  had 
lids  resembling  the  cor^'ed  summit  of  a  royal  canopy, 
and  were  omamenltd  VKh  the  nsual  cornice ;  others 
had  a  aimple  flat  eorer,  and  aome  lew  a  pointed  anm- 
ralt,  taaewtllny  the  ibalTfag  wef  of  a  honae.  The 

naila  and  g^no,  aoid 


dovetailed  together.  Thia  laat  kind  of  lid  waa  divided 

into  two  parts,  one  of  which  alone  opened,  turning  on 

two  sniall  jiiiis  at  the  l>u.se,  on  the  |!rini  i|'lu  of  the 
(iiioP'*  oi  tfuir  house.H  and  temples;  and,  wh«n  neces- 
!«.iry,  the  two  knob>i  at  tha  tap  eoiUd  tie  tied  together 

ami  sealed.  Theae  boxa*  mm  ftafaaatlj  of  cottlj 
materials,  veneered  with  nu«  wooda,  or  made  of  ebo- 
ny inliiiii  with  Ivorj',  jMiinted  with  variou.s  devices,  or 
stained  to  imitate  materials  of  a  valuable  nature;  and 
the  mode  of  flilittnllig  the  lid,  and  the  curious  substi- 
tute for  a  Uaga  given  to  aone  of  them,  ahow  that  the 
f  .rmer  waa  entiielf  removed,  and  that  tlw  bos  remain- 
ed ojK-n  while  used.  Wtun  not  vi  net  red.  or  inlaid  with 
rare  wood,  the  sides  and  lid  were  painted,  and  those 
intended  for  the  tombs,  to  be  deposited  there  in  hoitor 
of  the  deceased,  Iiad  nanally  funereal  Inacriptiona  or 
ndtglona  eobjecta  palnttd  upon  them,  among  wUdt 
were  ofTerinirs  pre-mti'd  by  member^  of  their  family. 
(Sec  Wilkinson,  .^Inc.  Kg.  i,  \i>6  \  ii,  116,  abridgment.) 
SaaBox. 


Ohmk  - 

Chester,  an  nncimt  city  of  England,  on  the  river 
Dec,  founded  by  tlio  Uoinans.  In  the  i:ith  centurA-  it 
had  several  monasteries,  a  college,  and  the  hospitals  of 
St.  Anne  and  of  St.  John  fiaptiat,  the  hitter  of  which  r»> 
mafaia  to  lUa  dajr.  Under  Henrjr  Till  the  Church  of 
the  rnnna.«terv  of  St.  Wesburgh  1>cennie  the  rafhedral 
for  the  new  see  of  Chcsti'r,  which  took  in  Cheshire 
(from  the  diocese  of  Litchfield)  and  Lancashire  (from 
the  diooeae  of  York).  The  revenoee  of  the  dissolved 
I  nonaetariaa  iraN  nmda  n  pMvirfoB  ftr  tka  biihop^  dean, 
and  cha|itar.  Tha  present  (1867)  blahop  la  WHliam 
Jacobeon,  DD.,  eanMDraied  in  1865. 

Cheitimt-rass  0^^?«  mmm^t  ChaU. 

Sept.  irKaravor  [but  in  Ezek.  fXr'roj],  Vulg.jltlifl—l), 
mentioned  among  tlio  "speckled  rMls"  wMeh  JaoiA> 
placed  in  the  watering-trougha  before  the  sheep  (Gen. 
XXX,  87):  ita  grandeur  ia  indierted  In  Eiek.  nsxi,  8 
(as  wen  aa  in  feelva.  xxiv,  19),  aa  mm  of  tha  tnaa  to 
which  the  Assyrian  empire  in  it*  strength  and  baaa^ 
is  likened,  it  being  there  noted  for  its  magntfirence, 
ahooting  its  high  boughs  aloft.  Thi"  <le.s(.'ri|>tion  n^n-es 
well  with  the  plaM-bree  {PUitamu  OriemtaU*),  which  ia 
adopted  by  the  above  ancient  tranalatara,  to  which  mod- 
ern critical  opinion  inclines,  and  which  actually  grows 
in  Palestine  (see  Kittcr,  ErdL:  xl,  511  sq.).  The  bfrek, 
the  maple,  and  the  chtiinut  Um h  a<lopled,  in  ditTer- 
ent  modern  versions,  as  reprcM-nting  the  Hebrew  nr- 
mon,  botaoaroaljraiqraaaaow  doubtH  that  It  means  the 
plane-tree.  It  maj  be  remarked  that  this  tree  in 
Genesis  assocUted  with  othera— the  willow  and  the  po|>- 
lar — whose  habit*  agree  with  it;  tl  '  >  ir.  .ill  trees  of 
tlie  low  ground.*,  and  love  to  prow  wbere  tlio  M)il  is  rich 
and  humid.  This  Is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  Uussel(JV.  11.  iffAltpp  ".  i.  IT)  expressly  nameatha 
plane,  the  willow,  and  the  iwi|>lar  (along  with  the  aah) 
as  trees  whiib  ltow  in  tlir  -  iino  situations  near  Alep- 
po. But  this  ( ongniity  would  tie  lo!<t  if  the  cheatuut 
were  understood,  as  th.it  tree  prefers  dry  and  hilljr  alfc« 
aationa.  There  la  a  latent  beauty  also  in  the  paeaage 
in  BaaUal,  iriian,  in  daacrtbing  Ua  grealnaaa  and  1^017 
of  Aiqrrfa,  tlw  prophet  aagra, 
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not  like  his  bonghs,  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God 
like  unto  him  for  beauty."  This  not  only  expresses 
tbe  grandeur  of  the  tree,  but  is  singularly  appropriate, 
from  the  fact  that  tbe  plane-troes  (ehentin,  as  they  are 
called)  in  the  plainit  of  Assyria  are  of  extraordinary 
aire  and  beauty,  in  both  respects  exceeding  even  those 
of  Palestine  (comp.  Plin.  xii,  8  ;  xvii,  18;  Virg.  Veorg. 
iv,  146 ;  Cicero,  Orat.  i,  7 ;  Statins,  Sylv.  ii,  3,  30  sq. ; 
SLu-tial,  ix,  61,  5).  Moreover,  tbe  etymology  of  the 
word  connects  it  with  C^?,  aram',  "to  be  naled,"  and 
with  Arab,  'arow,  "to  strip  off  hark,"  the  shedding  of 
its  bark  yearly  being  characteristic  of  the  plane-tree 
(see  Hiller  in  Hiertrphyt.  i,  40*2).  Tbe  account  here 
given  is  cbicdy  from  Kitto's  CifcUf.  s.  r.  Aruiou. 


Orlenul  Ilane-trp*  (Platamtt  OrientalU). 

The  Oriental  plane-tree  ranks  in  the  Linniean  class 
and  order  }f>macia  /'oltfamlria,  and  in  the  natural 
order  among  tbe  PlaViMfta.  Westernmost  Asia 
is  its  native  country*,  although,  according  to  Prof. 
Ruyle,  it  extends  as  far  eastward  as  Ca»hmere. 
Tbe  stem  is  tall,  erect,  ami  covered  with  a  smooth 
bark  which  annually  falls  oflf.  The  (lowers  are 
■mall  and  scarcely  distinguishable:  they  come  out 
a  little  before  the  loaves.  Tlie  wood  of  thf  pliine- 
tree  is  fine-graim-d,  hard,  and  rather  brittle  than 
tough ;  when  old,  it  is  said  to  acquire  dark  veins, 
and  to  take  tbe  appearance  of  walnut-wood.  In 
those  situations  which  are  favorable  to  its  growth, 
hoge  branches  spn<ad  out  in  all  dircrtinns  from  the 
mawive  trunk, invested  with  broad,  deeply-dividi-d. 
and  glossy  green  leaves.  Tbw  liody  of  rich  foli- 
age, joined  to  the  smoothness  of  the  stem  and  the 
■ymroetrj'  of  the  general  gn>wth,  renders  tbe  plune- 
tr»e  one  of  the  noblest  object"*  in  the  vei;et:iblo 
kingrlom.  It  has  now,  and  ba<l  als<i  of  old  (Plin. 
Sal.  Hist,  xii,  1),  tbe  reputation  of  being  the  tree 
which  niont  effectually  excludes  the  sun's  beams  in 
summer  and  most  readily  admits  them  in  winter, 
thus  affording  the  best  shelter  from  the  extremes 
of  lioth  seaaons.  For  this  reasc»n  it  was  planted  near 
public  buildings  and  (laliiccs,  a  practice  which  the 
Greeks  and  Homans  adopted ;  and  the  former  de- 
lighte<i  to  adorn  with  it  their  academic  walks  and  places 
eif  jmblic  exercise.  In  the  East  the  plane  seems  to 
kB#e  l>een  considered  sacrc<l,  as  the  oak  was  formerly 
in  Britain.  This  distim-tion  is  in  most  countries  awanl- 
ed  to  the  most  magnificent  species  of  tree  which  it  pro- 
daces  (see  Kitto,  Nat.  IIul.  of  Palal.  p.  ccxiix).  In 
Palestine,  for  instance,  where  the  plane  does  not  appe.ir 
to  have  been  verA'  ctmimon,  tbe  terebinth  wems  to  have 
poaeetacd  pre-eminence.  Seel  l.vK.  In  the  celebrated 
•torjr  of  Xerxes  arresting  the  march  of  his  grand  army 
II.-Q 


before  a  noble  plane-tree  in  Lydia,  that  he  might  ren- 
der honor  to  It,  and  adorn  its  boughs  with  golden  chains, 

bracelets,  and  other  rich  ornanu-ut.-*,  tbe  action  w  as  n<i»- 
undcrstood  and  egrcgiously  nusrepresentcd  by  .^dllan 
(r<ir.  Hist,  ii,  14).  The  Oriental  plane  endures  more 
northern  climates  well,  and  grows  to  a  fine  tree,  but 
not  to  tbe  enormous  ><ize  which  it  sonu-tinie."  attains  in 
the  East.  Pau.tanias  (I.  viii,  c.  2:i)  notices  a  noble  plane 
in  Arcadia,  the  planting  of  which  was  ascribed,  by  tra- 
dition, to  Menebius.  Pliny  (A'a<.  Hitt.  xii,  1)  mentions 
one  in  Lycia,  in  the  trunk  of  whit  h  had  gradually  l>cen 
formed  an  immense  cavern,  eighty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. L.  Mutianiis,  thrice  consul  and  governor  of  the 
province,  with  eighteen  other  persons,  often  dined  and 
supped  cnmmodiou>ly  within  it.  Caligula  ul.«o  had  o 
tree  of  this  ^ort  at  bin  villa,  near  Velitrw,  the  hollow  of 
which  accominwiated  fifteen  persons  at  duiner,  wilh  a 
pro|)er  suite  of  attendants.  Tbe  rmperor  called  it  his 
nest;"  and  it  is  highly  j)robalile  that  bis  friend,  Herod 
.Agrippa,  may  occasionally  have  lieen  one  of  the  lifteen 
birds  who  nestled  there  along  with  him.  A  fine  speci- 
men of  the  plane-tree  was  ^:ro«ing  a  few  years  ago 
(1H44)  at  Vostitza,  on  the  Gulf  of  I.o|mnlo  :  it  measured 
forty-six  feet  in  circumference,  accoriling  to  the  ISev.  S. 
Clark,  of  Uattersea,  who  has  given  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  it  in  John's  Forrtt  Trees  of  Hritain  (ii,  :;06). 
The  plane-trees  j)f  Palestine  in  aneient  days  w»Te  prob- 
ably  more  numerous  than  they  are  now,  though  mo«l- 
em  travellers  occasionally  refer  to  them.  Belon  {Obs. 
sing,  ii,  106),  U  Hocjuc  (Voy.  de  Syrie,  p.  197  l'.«>),  and 
others,  mention  tbe  groves  of  noble  planes  which  adorn 
the  plain  of  Antioch  ;  and  the  last-named  traveller  re- 
cords a  night's  rest  which  be  enjoyed  under  planes  of 
great  l>eauty  in  a  valley  of  Imitation  (p.  76).  Bucking- 
bam  names  them  among  the  trees  which  line  the  Jab- 
bok  (rrac*/»  in  Palestine,  ii,  IdH).  Evelyn  (in  his  SyU 
ca)  seems  to  ascribe  the  introduction  of  the  plane-tree 
into  England  to  the  great  Lord  Uacon,  who  planted 
some  which  were  still  flourishing  at  Verulam  in  170C. 
This  was,  perhaj>s,  the  first  plantation  of  any  note;  but 
it  appears  from  Turner's  Herbal  (published  in  1551) 


Hraneb  of  the  Plane-tree. 


that  the  tree  was  known  and  cultivated  in  that  country' 
l>efore  the  chancellor  was  bom.  The  Plaimus  Orien- 
talis,  or  plane  of  Palestine  and  of  classical  antiquity, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  plane-tree  common- 
ly so  called  in  Scotland  and  England.  This  last  is  a 
maple,  Acer  psmdo-plaianus,  and,  like  the  rest  of  its 
saccharine  family,  it  contains  a  sweet  sap  in  the  libur- 
num  or  under  l>ark,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  often  tap- 
ped by  school-boys  in  spring.  Even  by  those  least  fa- 
miliar with  planta,  tbe  falM  plane  or  sycamore  may 
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iwdOylM  flftlliifhlMwl  tnm  the  plaiM,OiieBtal  and 

Occidental,  by  its  Meds.  In  the  former  they  are  btyg,  or 
twin  carpels,  flattened  into  wing-like  discs ;  in  the  lat- 
ter tiny  lire  globular  casltL'ts  or  cjitkini^ — Iwilli-  mon-  or 
leu  rough,  which  hang  on  the  branehi>a  throughout  the 
irinter  fal  gnH»IU  atrlDgs  or  tas^eU,  suggfRting  the 
DMne  of  hattOB-wood,  by  which  the  P.  Ocddtmtatin  ia 
Of  ually  known  in  the  United  States  (see  Celsii,  Hienh. 
i,  612  sq. ;  IIai«8elqui-t,  Tmv.  p.  fM\  Fmmg  Q/chpn- 
dia,  s.  V.  PUne).  ti«e  Hotamx. 
Chandnoiai  (H«l».wfllitlM  artUhhaUMhih', 

niiOiH,  the  htiprj  [or,  ftccordinj;  to  some,  the  kiim, 
tsom  iU  poiitioB  on  Um  "flnnk"  or  alope  of  th«  mooa- 
talDf  eonp.  Oaiil^ Chmbm^  «te.];  Sopi,  XtmhtiA  r. 

r.  XaffoXwS),  a  city  of  the  tril>e  of  Issachar.  mention- 
ed between  Jezrcel  and  Shunem,  appurcntly  near  the 
border  (Josh,  xix,  IW).  It  is  prol»ably  the  wime  witli 
ChuLiOTH-Tabob  (q.  t.)  of  veno  12,  and  the  simplo 
Tam»  of  1  Chnm.  vl,  77|  tiM  modMii  Ihial  (Robin- 
ton's  Rnmrehe*,  iii,  182 ;  comp.  Schwarz,  Palest,  p. 
166).  Eusebiua  and  Jerome  (Ononuist.  ».  v,  'A^fX*- 
ditt^,  Acchrjtlttlk ;  XarrtXofi,  Cfuutltu)  describe  it  a'* 
■till  axtut  under  the  same  name  QLta\ovs,  Ckcualud). 

Oheftilm  (Xtmti/t  T.  r.  Xtmufft, Volg.  CMm), 
a  Grsecized  form  ^  Maoo.  ^  1)  of  tiM  Habraw  Chit- 

TIM  (q.  v.). 

CbeTeroB,  Jkah  Ixtmn,  a  car«linal  of  the  Roman 
Okarah,  waa  bom  at  MajanBe,  Ftance,  Jan.  28,  1768, 
of  •  moIb  AbIIj,  and  waa  aeC  apart  for  tha  Church, 
baiqgmide  prior  of  Torbecbet  at  thirteen  years  of  ago. 
He  faedred  hia  claaaical  education  at  tlie  college  of 
Louis-le-Qrand,  and  Ua  tiwological  at  the  senUnary 
orflt.lf«glolre.  Ha  waa  ofdainad  priattln  1790,  an  ! 
soon  aflar  beeame  Tiear  of  Majrcnaa.  Daring  the 
liitT  trotibles  of  the  Revolution  he  took  rofuire  in  Kn^x- 
Lind,  exercised  his  minii^try  for  a  while  in  Ix>ndon,  and 
then  sailed  for  Ronton,  Mass.,  where  he  passed  many 
yaaiB  of  anoeeasM  labor  in  ofganiaiog  and  spreading 
tba  Romaii  Chorcih.  In  19M1m  waa  mada  bbhop,  and 

rontinin-l  his  labors  until  Ifii'S,  when,  on  account  of 
foiling  iicalth,  ho  returned  to  France  as  bishop  of  Mon- 
tanban.  In  182G  lie  was  mode  archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
and  poor  of  Franco.  His  labors  among  all  daases, 
ridl  and  poor,  in  hospitals  and  pfiaoM,  wars  Ineaasant, 
during  all  his  service  in  the  hitjhcyt  ecrlesia«tirnl  j)n«ta. 
In  1X36  he  was  made  cardinal,  and  he  died  of  ajxiplexy 
July  19  of  that  year.  Few  rl(!r^;ynicn  of  the  Roman' 
Church  have  been  more  highly  and  deservedly  esteem- 
ed by  Protestants  than  cardinal  Chevema. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ghurale,  x,  270 ;  Chrittian  Examiner,  \  x  vi. 
88;  IIuen-Dobourg,  Vie  de  Ckeeenu  {Engl  tr.  I'hilad. 
Sro). 

CheyiMll,  FxAHCia,  an  English  Noaconfiinnlst, 
waa  bom  at  Osfbrd  In  IdM,  and  was  adneatad  at  the 

University  there.     lie  wa"  flectrd  f.-llnw  of  Merton 
College  in  1629,  and  took  order*;  but  in  ItUO  he  em- 
bracoil  the  side  of  Parliament,  and  in  liil.i  was  one  of 
the  assembly  of  divines  and  rector  of  Petworth.  In 
1647  he  was  made  Hsrgarat  prolbasBt  of  dlr^rity  at  Ox- 
ftard,  on  leaving  which  he  returned  to  his  rectory  at 
Petworth.    At  the  Restonition  (16621  ho  wax  deprived 
of  hia  rectory,  and  retin  d  to  rre«toii,  Su>-ox,  where  he  i 
died  in  16G5.    He  was  a  strong,  If  not  bitter  contro- 1 
Tacliat,  and  published,  in  1648,  The  Km,  Growth,  and , 
Danger  of  Sodmamem,  ia  which  arrhbii^hop  Laud,  i 
Rales  of  Eton,  Chilllngworth,  and  oth  r  pminont  di- 
vin.'-i  iiri"  -tmngly charged  witli  So<  iiiiaiuMn.    In  1644, 
after  Chillingworth's  death,  Clieynell  pablished  CkU- 
tiagnortU  Novieiima,  or  thr  Sichten,  J7srn|r,  Dliafl^  amd 
Bnial^  WaSam  ChiUimgteotlh^  with  a  sarere,  if  not 
abnrire  dedication  to  Dni.  Bayly,  PrMeanx,  Pell,  etc, 
who  had  given  their  imprimatur  to  Cliillin^'wortii's  /.'/- 
Ugiom  of  FroteManti,    After  the  dedication  foil  uwg  the  i 
namlioo  itself,  in  which  Cheynell  relates  how  he  be- 
caoaa  aoqnaintad  with  *•  tUa  aaa  of  rsBsoB,"  as  ho  calls 
CHUbgworth ;  what  oan  ka  look  of  llin^  and  hoi«^  aa 


hia  fflawi  inBiaasad,"thoy  lomembered  hun  in  thair 
prayers,  and  prayed  heartily  that  God  would  give  him 
new  light  and  new  eyes,  that  he  might  see,  and  ao> 
knowledge,  and  recant  his  error;  that  he  might  deny 
his  carnal  reason  and  submit  to  faith." — Nttc  Gm. 
Biog.  Did.  iii,  306 ;  Sketch  by  Dr.  Johnson,  GeiUitnum  i 
Mag.  March  and  April,  17Mi  Galamj.A'oaoaii/bnaMl'a 
JHemariai,  ii,  467. 

CiM'stb  (Hab.  Mr,  a'q»,>UM;  8apt  XooinX 

tlie  birth-place  of  Shelah.  Jiidah's  youngest  son  by  the 
iliiu^'liter  of  Shuah  (den.  xxxviii,  5);  |)rol>ably  the 
yalne  with  CiioZRBA  (1  Chnm.  iv,  22),  and  aliw  the 
AouziB  (q.  T.)  of  later  timaa  (Joab.  xr,  44).  Schwara 
{Palmt.  p.  201)  saoms  to  ooBfimad  It  wHh  fho  nofo 
northern  city  Achzil)  (Josh,  xix,  29),  in  referring  to  a 
Talmudieal  notice  of  "the  river  ofChezib;  '  an  error 
into  which  al.«o  tirotius  was  led  from  the  reading 
(K(^(fJ)  of  the  Sept.  at  Josh,  xv,  44.  Jerome,  bow- 
ever  (QaosC  Btbr.  in  loc.X  regards  tha  bbbm  ta  an  ap- 
pellation merely  (so  Aquila,  In  Moot&ucon's  ed.  of 
Origcn's  Ilexapla,  De  la  Rue's  Orig.  0pp.  v,  2«7),  indi- 
i  iiting  that  thta  waa  the  last  of  Bathshuah's  sons. 

ChiohMter,  an  ancient  dty  of  Sussex,  England, 
the  see  of  a  bishop.    It  was  a  Roman  station.  The 

present  citbt^Irul  wjis  Imilt  in  the  13th  century;  it  is 
407  feet  long,  15U  wide,  with  a  tower  and  spire  300  feet 
high.  The  diocese  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  Sus- 
ses, with  a  total  popalation,  ia  VStSi,  of  W>k7M.  It 
has  12  deaneries  and  188,612  eboieh  sittbigt.  Tha 
present  (1S()7)  bishop  is  Achmct  Turner  Gillx-rt,  DD., 
consecrated  in  iH^i.  Two  provincial  council.*  were 
held  here,  in  1°J><9  and  1292,  convened  by  G it l>ert, bishop 
of  ('bichester. — Landon,  Manual  nf  Councth,  p.  130. 

Chichele,  Chichley,  or  Chicbeley,  1If.xrt, 
archbii«hop  of  ('anterbury,  was  )x)m  at  ItigliMni  Femra 
in  186;^  and  was  adocatod  at  Oxford.  In  1407  he  was 
eonaacratad  bldiopof  StlDaTid's  by  Pope  Gregory  XII, 
and  in  1409  he  was  sent  to  rcprcMmt  the  jirovinceofCjUJ- 
terbury  at  the  Council  of  ri>a  (q.  v.).  In  1415  he  be- 
came archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lie  stimulated  Hen- 
ry V  to  the  war  against  France  (see  Shakspoara,  iSTei^ 
ry  V),  whkh  ha  aflarwaida  Utterly  regretted,  ereeting 
All  Saints*  College,  which  still  stands,  as  a  niemorial 
of  his  penitence.  Chichhn'  was  a  man  of  vigor  and 
courage;  he  resisted  the  king  and  the  pope,  when  oc- 
oaskm  domaadad,  aa  enargeticalljr  as  ha  raaistad  what 
be  flMNvht  to  bo  Ika  horMjr  of  fka  Ibffioiran  of  Wldt- 
liffe.  He  died  at  Canterbury,  April  12, 1443.— Duck, 
L^fe  of  Chieheie  (Lond.  1699,  Hvn) ;  Kippis,  Biograpkia 
JitoawVu,Ui,dWt  Uook,Adiii;My.lll,A7ftaq. 

Chicken  (I'otrmoi',  puBtu),  a  word  that  occurs  bat 
twice  in  the  English  Bible  (2  Esdr.  i,  80;  Matt,  xxiii, 
87),  and  only  in  allusion  to  "a  hen  (q.  v.)  gathering 

her  cbickons  under  her  wings."    See  Fowl. 

Chi'don  (Heb.  A'Woa', 'P''3,  a  dart;  Sept.  Xti- 
fiwv,  but  some  omit),  the  name  which  in  1  Chron.  xiii, 
9  Is  given  to  tha  ttoeshiog-floor  at  which  tha  aocidaat 
to  the  ark,  on  Ito  transport  from  Kujath.jeaitai  to 
riisalem.  took  pl.m  c.  and  tlie  death  of  Uzzah ;  on  thi.s 
account  it  was  afterwards  known  as  I'sREZ-Uyv-AH. 
In  the  paralle.l  account  in  2  Sam.  vi,  the  name  is  given 
as  Nachob  (q.  v.),  which  is  nearly  oqaiTralaot  in  aansoh 
Whether  there  were  really  two  dtotlnet  names  ftir  tha 
same  sfiot,  or  whether  the  one  is  -iimply  a  corruption 
or  alteration  of  the  other,  is  <piit<>  uncertain  (^ec  Gcse- 
nius,  Themur.  p.  6XS ;  Simonis,  (>now.  p.  839-40).  Jo- 
sephos  iAiU,  vii,  4, 2)  has Cbidon"  (Xm^mv).  Soom 
have  ovaa  Tantnad  to  Idantify  the  spot  with  the  threak- 
ing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jeburite,  on  Mount  Moriah.  The 
Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Qinm<.  //«6.  on  1  Chron.  xi, 
9)  was  that  Chidon  acquired  its  name  f^m  Iwing  the 
spot  on  which  Joshua  stood  when  he  stretched  out  the 
weapon  of  that  name  (A.  V.  "  spear")  towards  Ai 
(Josh.  Tiii,  18).  But  this  is  irreconcilable  with  all  oar 
Uaaa  of  the  topography  of  the  locality,  which  was  aH* 
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dently  not  txr  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  possibly  at  ttie  pres- 
ent ruins  Khurbet  el-Itittun  (Vut  4t»  V«ld»*l  Mapj, 
Chief  Captain.  See  Ciui-iarch. 
Chief  Musician.  See  Music. 
OUflf  of  Alia.  See  AsiABCH. 
Cliief  of  Three  (^-'''i'n  'rx"^,  roth  hmh-thalUki' , 
or  rather  D'^cp^l^,  tkaUsUm',  the  tMrd-mfn),  a  titl(>  of 
AdBmi<i.^.y^EaXk»,mi9tJ)tflUi'»  greatest  braves 
(2  Sam.  xxiii,  8 ;  Sept.  irpMroc  rUtv  rptwv ;  Vulg.  priit- 
cept  inter  trtet;  A.  V.  "chief  among  the  captains"), 
otherwise  called  Jasbobeam  (1  Cbron.  xL  11,  where 
the  text  again  corruptly  has  B''P''b'i,  MnAMAtm' ; 
Sept.  irpiitToTOKoz  Totv  rpiaKovra ;  \ vA^.  princtju  inler 
triginta;  A.  V.  "chief  of  the  captains'"),  and  also  of 
Abiahid  (2  Sam.  xxut,  18^  ^dbc^,  rpiw*',  dt  trlbus, 
"among  three"),  and  Anaaa  (1  Cbran.  zii,  1^, 
tS'^'l^l^  rptJuemftUf  imier  trigmta,  "  of  the  captains"). 
In  all  tlMW  pawagM  it  daaignataa  tha  aap«ior  officer 
er  fWMmaiwVT  of  the  triitate,  cMom,  or  wuffan  who 
fcoght  thne  in  n  chariot,  an-l  formed  the  phalanx 
,  the  king'N  person  (Lviliu!<,  iiytUagm.  de  re  im/- 
(lib.  ii,  c.  iii,  p.  89).  He  la  also  briefly  called 
^i^Vcn,  hfuh-Shnliih'  0\t.  th<-  ternary) -(tid^-eamp, 
or  gcneml  executive  officer  (2  Kings  vii,  2, 17, 19;  ix, 
25;  xv,25),UkatiiaBoiDMi''nart«orhgnt.'*  See 
Captaix. 

Chief  Priest   See  Pbibst. 
Chief  Ruler.  See  STHAooona. 

Child  (prt'i>erly  T^J",  yc'/«/,  r'nor;  but  reyiresent- 
cd  by  several  otlier  Hehn-w  ami  (ircek  wonls;  cDiiip. 
Chikpuen).  Mother",  in  the  earliest  times,  suckled 
their  offiipring  tbeaiaalvea  until  (bey  wera  firma  thirtiy  I 
iBondw  to  ttoeo  ywrp  of  ago.  The  day  on  wMdi  a  | 
child  was  weaned  was  a  festival  (Gen.  xxi.  8;  Exod. 
ii,  7.  9  ;  1  .'^am.  I,  22-2i;  2  Cbron,  xxxi,  16  ;  Matt,  xxi, 
1C>.  Nur.«cs  were  en)jili>yr<l,  in  case  the  mother  died 
beiore  the  child  waa  old  eooqgh  to  be  weaned,  and 
vbfl^Aom  aaj  clwameliBeei,  she  waa  onilile  to  af- 
teuHnflident  supply  of  milk  for  it's  nourtiibinent.  In 
later  agea,  when  matnm.^  had  l>o<  ome  mure  delicate, 
aadthoagbt  themselves  too  infirm  to  fulfil  the  duties 
irideh  aatorally  devolved  upon  them,  nunea  wen  em- 
pkjntd  to  take  their  place,  and  were  reckoned  aaoag 
the  principal  members  of  the  family.  Thoy  are,  ac- 
cordingly, in  consequence  of  the  respectable  station 
which  ibey  su?it;iiiicd,  frequently  mentioned  in  sacred 
history-  (Gen.  xxx-s-,  H ;  2  Kings  xi,  2;  2  Cbron.  xxii, 
11 ).  The  SODS  remained  till  tha  filth  year  in  the  care 
of  the  women ;  th^  theo  came  into  the  father'a  handa, 
and  were  taught  not  only  the  arts  and  duties  of  life, 
but  were  instructed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  all  partx 
of  the  religion  of  their  couritrj-  (Deut.  ri,  20-25;  xi, 
19).  Thoae  vrlio  wished  to  hare  then  flirtlicr  taatrnet- 
ed  either  employed  private  teachers,  or  aent  them  to 
some  priest  or  Levite,  who  sometimes  bad  a  nomber  of 
other  children  un<b  r  his  cnri'.  It  Hj.]iCMrs  from  1  Sam. 
i,  24-28,  that  there  was  a  school  ne^ir  the  holy  taberna- 
cle dedicateil  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  There  had 
baen  teaat^  mm  othv  Mboola  of  tfak  kind,  which 
had  flUkn  nto  dfaendlt,  Inrt  were  rMCored  by  the 

projihet  Samuel,  after  whose  fimo  tlir-  nn-iii1>i  rn  of  the 
seminaries  in  que^on,  who  were  denonunated  by  way 
of  distinction  the  mm*  qf  tkepropkeU,  acquired  much  ce- 
lebf^jr.  Tbedaoghtaintelj  departed  Aom  the  i^art- 
nwnta  approprtatad  to  the  flnnalas,  except  when  they 
went  f  ut  with  iin  um  to  draw  water,  or  occasionally 
joined  in  the  labor^  of  the  field — as  keeping  sheep, 
which  was  the  practice  with  those  who  bekmged  to 
thoae  hombler  stitiaaa  in  life  in  wliieh  tha  more  an- 
clMit  limplicity  of  nHniaai*  wu  tttll  niefaied  (Get), 
xxlv,  16;  xxix,9;  Exod.  ii,  IG;  1  Sam.  ix,  11 ;  Kuth 
^,  2 ;  John  ir,  7).  They  spent  their  time  in  learning 
those  domestic  and  other  art>i,  which  are  liefitting  a 
I  and  ohanctar,  aatil  thay  arrlTed  at 


that  period  in  life  when  they  were  to  bo  sold,  or,  by  a 
better  fortune,  ^ivt-n  away  in  marriage  (Pror.  snl, 
18;  2SaiB.»ii,7).  The  daugbters  of  ineh  aa  poeasaa 
ed  rank  and  wealth  apent  the  greater  pert  of  theb'ttme 

within  the  wall^  of  their  palaces,  and,  in  imitation  of 
their  motlier?,  auui.Hcd  theinnelvea  with  dresning,  sing- 
ing, and  diuuiiif;.  .Soim  tiincs  their  apartments  were 
theaoeneBofvice(£sek.xxUi,18).  They  went  abroad 
veay  inmljr,  bnt  thaj  leoeiTed  with  oofdlali^  ttnait 
visitants.  The  sports  of  children  were  doubtlcs  f^m  h 
as  have  always  pr«»vailed  among  youth,  csjiecintly  in 
the  E«>t.  Hai  ki  (t  {Illustrationn  of  Script,  p.  rjO)nien- 
tiona  having  seen  Oriental  twya  even  amusing  them- 
aehree  irith  lying  a  kite,  and  plajing  at  leap-frog  and 
ball. 

The  more  children— eapedatly  of  male  children — 
.1  ;n  r>on  had  among  the  Helirt'»»,  thr  iiicn:'  ^^ns  be 
honored,  it  being  conaidered  a  mark  of  divine  favor, 
while  sterile  people  were,  on  the  contrary,  held  in  con> 
tempt  (comp.  Gen.  xi,  80 ;  xxx,  1 ;  1  Sam.  ii,  6 ;  2  Sam. 
vi,  23;  Pm.  cxxvii,  .T  sij. ;  cxxviii,  8;  Luke  i,  7 ;  ii, 
5).  Th  it  I  ViiMri'M  witc  often  taken  ;i«  boiidsnicn  l^y 
a  creditor  for  debts  contracted  by  the  father,  is  evident 
from  2  iUnga  |v,  1 ;  Isa.  1, 1 ;  Nch.  t,  6.  Among  the 
Hel  trews  a  father  had  almoat  anllmitad  power  over  his 
children,  nor  do  we  And  any  law  tn  the  Pentateuch  re* 
stricting  that  jiowcr  to  n  certJiin  nt;e;  it  wa^,  indeed, 
the  parents  who  even  selected  wive*  for  their  Mms 
(Oen.  xxi,  21 ;  Ex«k1.  xxi,  9,  10,  11 ;  .lu.Ip.  xiv,  2,  5). 
It  mbiit  of  coarse  be  expected,  wliile  they  lived  in 
thetr  mtber*a  house,  and  were  fn  a  manner  pensionen 
on  hi<  bounty,  that  he  wrmM  (•xorci>»'  his  authoil^ 
over  tlie  diiidrcn  of  liit  f^<ins,  as  well  as  over  the  soas 
themselves.  In  tbi-^  <- 1-<  the  power  of  the  father  had 
no  nanow  Umita,  and  whenever  bo  found  it  neeaaseiy 
to  resort  to  measnrea  of  severity,  be  was  at  tibCTfy  to 
inflict  the  extremity  of  punistiment  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24). 
This  jKtwer  wan  »o  restricted  by  Moses  that  the  father, 
if  he  judged  the  son  worthy  of  death,  wa«  bound  to 
bring  the  cause  before  a  judge.  Bnt  he  enacted,  at  the 
•■me  time,  that  the  judge  should  praneanee  sentence 
of  dcnth  upon  the  son  if,  on  inquiry,  it  cciild  lie  proved 
that  he  hud  maltreated  liis  father  or  mother,  or  that 
he  wa.'«  a  sp^Midtbrift.  or  contumacious,  and  could  not 
be  reformed  (Exod.  xxi,  16, 17;  Lev.  xx,  9;  Dent, 
and,  19,  tX).    It  wmid  appwr,  however,  that  a  fl^ 

thcr's  power  over  his  daughterly  was  still  greater  than 
that  over  hi-*  mn*,  since  he  mi^ht  even  annul  n  K.K-red 
V"w  iii.'i  !f  liv  a  daught*r.  1  ut  not  one  made  1  y  a  -i.n 
(Num.  XXX,  4,  16}.  Children  cursing  or  asBaulting 
their  parents  were  pnniahed  by  the  Mesdeal  law  with 
death  (Exod.  xzl,  15,  17 ;  LeV.  xx,  9),  a  remarkable 
instance  of  which  is  quoted  by  Christ  (Matt.  xv.  4,  6 ; 
Mark  vii,  !),  l.i).  The  authority  of  the  parent!*,  and 
the  service  and  love  due  to  them,  arc  recognised  in  the 
rami  prominent  of  the  moral  laws  of  the  Jewish  polity, 
the  Ten  Commandments  (Exod.  xx,  12);  bnt  the  Pti^ 
isees  devised  a  mode  of  evasion  wbirh  our  Lord  strong- 
ly reprobates  (Matt,  xv,  f),  0;  Mark  vii.  11  13).  The 
prophetic  cur«e  or  blessing  of  the  father  also  (K>«ses«ed 
no  little  eflkacy  (Gen.  xllx,  2,  28).  (f  in  punishing 
children  for  tht-ir  parents'  faults,  Ezek.  xviit,  sec  Ma> 
Sffus,  /V  jure  ptmitluR  KBsro*  proptrr  prrr.  partrnt. 
I.ips.  1711.)  Children  who  were  slaves  by  l  irth  ;ire 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  those  bom  in  the  hou!-e, 
the  children  of  maid-senranta,  the  sons  or  children  of 
tbe  house  (Gen.  xiv,  14 ;  x v,  8 ;  xvU,  28 ;  Psa.  Ixxxvi, 
Ifi;  cxvi,  18).  Few  things  appear  more  shocking  to 
hiiinmiity  than  the  custom,  of  which  frequent  mention 
is  made  in  Scripture,  of  making  children  pas-*  throuuh 
fire  in  honor  of  Moloch,  a  custom  tbe  antiquity  of 
which  is  proved  by  its  having  been  repeatedly  forbid* 
den  by  Moaes  Qjev.  xviii,  SI ;  xx,  1,  6 ;  S  Kings  xvl, 
3).    See  MoixicH. 

There  are  some  allusioni^  in  Scripture  to  the  modes 
in  which  children  wero  carrinl.    These  apjK^ar  to 
adequately  reprsseated  by  tha  exiatlim  naages,  aa 
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■bttwn  la  tiie  Mkmiag  cut,  In  which  flg.  1  wpWMBti 

a  NeAtorian  woman  ItPuriiiK  her  child  bundled  at  her 
btck,  and  fig.  2,  an  £g)'ptiaa  female  bearing  her  child 


Oricatal 

on  her  shoulder.  The  fonner  mode  appears  to  b«  al- 
luded to  in  several  pluccH,  and  the  latter  iu  Ifta.  xlix, 
n.    (See  Hackett's  lUuttration*  of  Script,  p.  57.) 

In  acripfeiin  th*  word  "  child,"  or  "  childreo,"  baa 
eoniMenUe  Intftnde;  'dliciplea  nrs  often  called  chil- 
dren or  s<ins.  Solomon,  In  his  Ppdn  prl>«.  says  to  hix  dis- 
ciple, "  Hear,  my  eon so  also  our  Saviour  (^.John  xxi, 
6).  The  descendant*  of  *  man,  bow  remote  soever, 
nn  denominated  bi»  ■ooi  or  cUl^beo,  m  "  tbe  children 
of  Edom,"  **tili«  ebOdran  at  Honb,'*  "tbe  chiUmi  of 
Israel.  '    Such  expresutions  as  "  the  children  of  liKht," 

the  children  of  diirkncss,"  "  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom," elgnlfy  those  who  follow  truth,  tho^e  who  re- 
main In  aiMir,  and  tboae  who  belong  to  tbe  Church. 
FuMBt  affiled  ahnoat  at  tfw  ago  of  malBrity  are 

Moatimesi  called  children.  Thus  .Tooaph  iO  termed 
**Um  child,"  though  he  waK  nt  IimhI  sixteen  years  old 
(Gao.  xxxvii,  30),  and  Hfujinuiii.  <  viii  whon  above 
thll^,  waa  to  denominated  {tim.  xliv,  20).  Solomon 
callod  bbaaatf  a  ntOa  ehfld  wlwn  bo  eame  to  tbe  king- 
dom of  his  father  (1  Kin^s  iii,  7).  See  Adoption; 
BihTH  ;  Sox;  Imieuitaxce;  Elilcatioit,  etc ;  and 
comp.  Opfhi-kino. 

CHILD  OF  GOD.  Tbo  lama  "cbiU,"  "cbil- 
dreo,**  •*babe,"  etc.,  are  mad  lo  tbe  K.  T.  In  fbe  fol- 
lowing senses : 

I.  Ptyckologicallji  these  terms  are  iised  to  denote  a 
stite  of  ignorance  and  of  intellei-tu;il  narrowness  or 
darknew  (Halt. xl,  16;  Lulie  tU,82;  1  Cor.siU,!!: 

Wben  I  waa  a  ebild,  1  spake  aa  s  ebiM,  I  vnderatood 
as  a  child,  I  thouiiht  as  a  child;"  xiv,  20:  "Brethren, 
be  not  children  in  understanding;"  Kph.  iv,  14:  "That 
we  kenrffortk  be  no  man  dllldrtn,  tossed  to  and  fro," 
ate. ;  Ueb.  t,  18>.  **For  avatx  mm  that  naeth  milk,  Is 
makllftd  In  Hbm  word  of  rigbteooaneaa;  fbr  bo  la  a 
babe"). 

II.  In  the  fthical <>ct\M\  thvy  are  umnI,  in  the  aliKtract, 
to  desinnutc  n  "tate  of  iniioccnci',  and,  in  the  concrete, 
to  aignifjr  tbe  totality  of  children,  towarda  whom  holy 
dntiea  are  to  ba  fblflOad  hj  the  eomrnoai^,  and  par- 
tiealarlr  by  parents.  We  aee  even  that  the  appella- 
tion "children"  'i»  used  by  tbe  Lord  as  an  expression 
of  his  j.-re.ite!*t  love  (Mark  x,  "24).  Children  are  then 
diatinguiahed  by  moral  preference;  yet  fiom  tliia  it 
deaa  m*  Miow  that  thir|r  an  boly.bat  noraly  that 
they  are  yet  uncontamiratad  bjr  actual  contact  with 
the  world.  The}*  are,  therefore,  partly  to  lie  imitated, 
parti}'  to  lie  rc>trained,  and  in  all  t  hics  to  Ik-  the  ol>- 
Jects  of  the  greateat  moral  solicitude.  As  duties  of 
parents  towaida  children,  tbe  N.  T.  names  the  prarid- 
iag  for  their  wanta,  giving  tbem  good  examplea,  and 
bringing  them  up  in  tbe  fear  and  knowledge  of  the 
Lord.  Children,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  oliedi- 
flOt  to  their  parents.  That  the  T.  doee  not  give  a 
mora  aystematic  view  of  the  rdatfT*  moral  dotiaa  of 
pHWia  and  chUdraB  i*  to  bo  accowitod  Ibr  an  tha 
pmind  that  where  Mtb  and  lore  ai«  ibnnd,  all  Ilia 
nat  follows  naturally  (Matt,  vii,  !i  11  ;  I-uke  xl,  11 : 
**  What  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask  bread, 
wUl  he  give  him  a  stone  ?  Or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  be 
^Tohfanaaerpent?  Ifyo,  then,  being  aril,  kaow  how 
I*       good  i^fla 


•hall  yoor  Father  which  ia  in  heaven  give  good  things 
to  them  thaftaakhim?"  hUrk  Is,  84 ;  Lnka 

ix,  47,46:    At  tha  aama  time  oama  tbe  diaciplea  mito 

Jesus,  aayin;;,  >Vho  is  the  greatest  in  the  kin^rdom  of 
heaven?  And  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto  him, 
■od  aet  hfan  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said,  Verily  I 
aagr  nto  you,  Except  n  be  converted,  and  become  aa 
littia  children,  f  ahall  not  enter  into  tha  Ungdora  of 
heaven.  'Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  humble  hini*clf 
as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatent  in  the  kinploni 
of  heaven ;  and  whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little 
child  in  mv  name,  BeoaiToth  ma").  Soa  alio  hlark  x, 
18-16;  At  xlx,  IB-Ut  Lnk*  xvfli.  15-17{  S  Cor. 
xii,  14 ;  Eph.  vi,  14 ;  Col.  iii,  20,  21. 

III.  In  the  tpiritucd  sense,  the  expression  "chil- 
dren" designates  those  who  have  beri-nie  children  of 
God  through  Chriat.  To  be  a  child  of  God  tbroogb 
Cfarlet  if  to  have  attained  tbe  htgbeat  (mora!)  perfec- 
tion, mill  the  greatest  degree  of  holiness  of  which  hu- 
man nature  is  susceptible.  'I  his  con>ciousne»f<  of  its 
holy  purity  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Christianity 
(Matt,  xi,  19;  Lake  vii,  88-86 :  "Tbe  Son  of  man  came 
MtlBgaaddriaktagrtadfhagraqr,  Behold,  •  man  glat- 
tonous,  and  a  wino4riHMr,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners.  Hut  Wisdom  b  justified  of  her  children ;" 
i.  e.  those  whom  Christ  re<'oi,'iii-<  s  as  his  prove  hy 
wofda  and  deeda  that  they  arc  the  children  of  wisdom. 
Sao  abo  Matt,  t,  9;  xt,  26;  John  i,  12;  Rom.  viii, 
14  17 :  "  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  .God. 
they  are  the  sons  of  God.  For  ye  have  not  received 
the  spirit  of  Ixjoilauc  again  to  fear;  but  j-e  have  re- 
ceived the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father.  The  Spirit  itself  l>eareth  witness  with  our 
spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  And  if  chil- 
dren, then  heirs;  heir*  of  God,  and  jalnt  hein  wHh 
Christ,  if  80  he  that  wi-  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may 
be  also  glorified  together;  '  Uoni.  ix.  «;  (lal.  iii,  26; 

iv,  5,  6;  Eph.  i,  5;  Phil,  ii,  15;  1  John  iii,  1,  2,  9, 10; 

v,  l,2;  £ph.iU,I6i  Liikaxx,86i  Som.Tiii,28,etc). 
— Krehl,  HamMrttth.  4.  JV.  T.  a.  T.   Sea  Adoptiox. 

Childbirth  (rf ri  oyoi  ia,  "  chnd-bcaring"g|  The 
throea  of  accouchement  appear  in  Gen.  iii,  l^o  be 
part  of  the  doom  Ineomd  woman  Ibr  her  agency  la 
the  fall  in  I'dcn.  Her  passive  hit  In  thus  continuing 
the  race  is  aptly  e.xpressed  in  that  primeval  sentence: 
"  Unto  the  woman  lie  aaid,  I  will  jn"eatly  multiply  thy 
•orrow  and  thy  conception ;  in  sorrow  thou  ahalt  bring 
ibrdi  ehfldren;  aadthydaalraahanbetothyhnriwnd, 
and  he  shall  rule  over  thee."  See  CoiiABrx.moTr. 
The  laiij;un^re  of  the  apostle  in  1  Tim.  ii.  15,  impliee 
I  that  a  jwitirnt  endurance  of  this  penalty  sluill  contrib- 
uta  to  woman's  spiritoal  benefit.  The  Wayer-tmok  of 
tha  Chofch  of  Engfamd  praacriboa  a  form  of  public 
thanksgiving  to  be  ofl^ered  ibr  women  after  mM  iiiUft» 
ery  in  childbed.   Soe  Birth;  Cbubchdio. 

Childmun.  Sao  Imioonm'  Dat. 

Children,   CiirRcii    MBMBKBonP   W.  flat 

ISFAKT  CHCKCH  MCMBERSUir. 

OldUbwi,  CoMWunmi  or.   Sao  Imfamt  Com- 

Mrsinw. 

Chllds,  John  WEsurr,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 

ilii-t  Kpifcopal  Church  South,  >mis  liorn  in  Cilv  rt  Co., 
Md.,  in  IHOO.  In  1814  he  went  to  Kidiniond,  Va., 
whan  ho  waa  employed  aa  n  dark.  In  1826  he  re- 
ceiver! license  as  a  local  preacher;  in  1827  ha  •ntarod 
the  Haltimore  Conference  on  probation ;  and  fa  18M 
he  wa*  ailniitted  into  full  conn<Ttion.  In  ixU,  whon 
the  Mctho<iist  £ptscO|ial  Church  was  divided  on  the 
slavery  questkn,  ha  adhered  to  t|ie  Southern  Church, 
aad  oontinned  to  aarfo  la  Important  appofaitmanti  vp 
to  the  year  of  his  deaA.  He  died  May  9,1850,  atRofw 
folk,  Va.,  in  (rrt  at  j  cace.  "  His  highest  distinction  lay 
in  his  extraorilinarj-  spirituality.  hi«  di-adness  to  the 
woridfllla  devotion  to  Christ;  ami  m  t]ii>  rt'S|M>ct  i^ 
augr  nMoaably  be  doablad  whether  he  has  had  bia 
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ettb  (Heb.  KUab'  2kV)S,  pnttttid  by  the  yb- 1 
L  a.  Gitdt  Sept.  KfXtu/j  V.  r.  SaXovta),  the  sec- 
ton  of  king  David  by  Abigail,  NuImiI's  widow  (2 
.  iii,  8),  called  in  the  parallel  pat^xoge  (1  Chron.  iii, 
I)  by  the  equivalfiit  name  Damei-  (q.  v.)-  11"'  ri'u- 
•cn  of  thia  twofold  name  is  uncertain ;  but  for  tbe  rab- 
Unkal  aaliMis  concerning  it,  and  mmm  HmnihtlOM  of 
Us  own,  aee  Boctiart,  Uierot.  i,  608. 

CUIUa  republic  of  Soath  Amarioa,  with  aa  area  of 
•bont  ITO^OW  aqmara  inilea,  and,  anofiffiiigr  to  the  ecn- 

m  0fA|nil,lMi6,  a  (Kipulation  of  2,rtf)4,945  souls,  al- 
moet  esclulvely  liomun  Catholic.  There 'is  uiie  Ku- 
mun  archbi»-hopric  at  Santiago,  and  three  hiiihoprici  at 
Serena^  la  Conception,  and  San  Carlos  d«  Chiloe  (An- 
cod).  Hm  ntimber  of  pariah  prieata  In  IBM  waa  181, 
af  convents  of  monlu  41,  of  convents  of  nuns  7 ;  and  a 
law  provided  that  in  future  none  of  the  13  province* 
should  have  nuTf  than  tuip  ronvent  of  rvcry  order. 
In  the  landed  property  of  the  Church  was  confia- 
«atod,aod  since  tiiat  time  the  clogy  liave  been  paid  1^ 
the  state.  In  tbe  budget  of  1847, 180,030  peto*  [Span- 
ish dollars]  wpre  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The 
edurationai  in--titution8  ar>'  far  ahcud  of  thosi^  of  any 
Other  South  American  stat<-.  At  the  L  nivitrsity  of 
flntiago,  wbidi  «M  NOrcanized  in  1842,  and  which 
n^erintcnda,  aa  the  Suprane  Educational  Board  of  the 
•tate,  all  other  educational  institatlons,  sereral  Ger- 
man Protestant  profexsdr^  hare  boon  teaching  since 
1857.  The  RirwUi  (Wlnlica,  puMisbed  at  Santiago,  is 
considered  by  Homanisto  a!*  one  of  the  beat  pspot  cf 
th*  Boman  Church  in  South  AuMriea. 

In  July,  W>h,  the  Chilian  Ooogreai  had  a  long  and 
animat«d  diM-u>-ii '11  amending;  Article  5  of  the  Chil- 
ian Constitution,  which  is  as  follows:  "The  religion 
af  tbe  repuMic  of  Chili  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  to  the 
asdnaion  of  .the  public  exercise  of  any  other."  The 
diMaaaion  terminated  In  a  way  qnlta  aBtiafrctory  to 
the  Liberal  party,  notwithstandinfj  the  fliDllfan>:th  of 
tbe  L  ltraniontiine  party  was  hrouj^lit  to  bear  In  favor 
of  tbe  old  arti<  le.  I  he  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, aa  adopted  by  Congress  and  sanctioned  by  tha 
ajwcuUm,  daclsred :  1.  That  wonhlp  wItUn  bvOdingB 

1>elonf;in;;  to  private  persions  it  allowed  to  those  who 
do  not  profess  the  Roman  Cstholic  reIi::ion  ;  ami,  2. 
That  dissenters  are  allowed  to  estalili'^ii  and  ^^ustain  pri- 
vate achoola  for  the  instruction  of  Uieir  own  children. 
thaflnkPMlaslBntmiadoaorCbinwaaaatahllsbedfor 
Americans  and  Englishmen  in  Valparaiso  in  1846,  and 
has  now  become  self-sustaining.  The  congregation  had 
in  I^.')7  r>0  >  oniniunicants,  and  the  number  of  Sunday- 
school  scholars  ruse  in  1850  to  lOU.  A  second  Protcst- 
8Bt  nisBion  has  been  establbhed  in  Valparaiso  for  the 
Oerman  residenta.  In  Santiago,  the  capital  of  tbe 
XWpnbliCf  the  Protestant  (chiefly  American)  residents  in 
Jnoary,  ISCfi,  fitted  np  a  rli:i|).>I  at  an  cxp-  ti'-r  of  .■j^KK), 
capable  of  seating  125  persons.  Tlie  prebs  of  the  city 
generally  made  a  kindly  notice  of  the  op<viing  exer- 
cises, in  w  hich  the  American  an<l  the  English  ministers 
took  part,  and  not  die  least  sigti  of  dissatisfaction  was 
ni;iiiil"'-ti  il.  The  Protestants  with  great  unanimity 
came  forward  in  support  of  the  movement,  and  -witliin 
tk  after  the  opening  of  the  chapel  all  the  |m  »  h 
Ib  1860  a  missionary  of  tbe  South  Auer- 
iTf  Society  (of  England),  the  Kev.  Allen 
Gardiner,  established  hiniMlf  at  l  i  t;.,  in  Arauoo  Bay 
(Southern  Chili),  a  town  which  derived  itj^  cliief  im- 
portance from  the  coal  mines  in  Ita  neigh  I  lor hood.  In 
1869  not  lesa  than  81  of  tbasa  «wa  vorlwd,  and  some 
8808  worknMB  WSfa  connected  wfth  them.   At  tiia  to* 

quest  of  the  English  and  Scotch  familirf  engafrod  in 
the  Lota  mines,  Air.  Ganliner  established  Sunday  sen.'- 
ices  at  tbe  mission-house,  and  a  Snnday-echool  for  tbe 
cMldaaii.   Tbe  opposition  at  first  shown  by  a  poftion 

CJfcBWB  GMidlic  popolation  was  gradnally  over- 
aad  the  Prf>testant  mi>|^ion  procured  nii'!  -i  i  itri  i! 
>  toleration  for  the  I'rotestant  commanity^of  the 


Lola  minea,  hy  a  contract  rigned  to  that  alhet  at  the 

company's  office  in  a  puldic  manner,  and  after  a  jml*- 
lic  meeting,  and  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  mis- 
sionaries also  tock  care  of  tlie  spiritual  interests  of  the 
sailora  viiiting  Arauoo  Bay,  and  provided  tbe  Gennan 
settlen  in  tha  Baighborhood  with  oppottunttlee  of 
Christian  wnnhlp.  Having  in  the  meanwhile  ac- 
quired and  perfscted  themselves  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, they,  in  1H65  and  18tu;,  made  several  itinerant 
viaita  into  the  territory  of  the  Indians,  and  took  the 
preUminary  steps  tat  eelabHshlng  the  Indfam  missions 
upon  a  firm  l>asis.  In  1866  the  socict}'  hail  stations  at 
I^ita  and  ('oquiml>o,  at  El  Cum>ea  in  Nortliern  Pata- 
gonia, Kc|i|icl  j»l;ind  (  I  ;ilkliiii  l"),  Iiesidfs  i»iie  or  two 
Stations  among  the  Araucanian  Indians,  in  Dec.  1<M»6, 
the  aodefy'a  ship,  the  '*  Allen  Gardfoer,"  left  England 
with  four  natives  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  who  had  re> 
celved  a  Christian  edncatinn  in  En^'land.  The  first 
German  missionary  was  sent  to  .Southern  Chili  in  18^6 
by  the  Gustavus  Adnlphus  Jkwiety  of  Germany.  He 
began  preaching  half  of  the  tine  at  On>ono,  hud  the 
other  half  at  Puerto  Monta,  a  (mostly  Gennan)  town  of 
15,000  inhabitants,  in  a  region  which,  as  late  ss  1860, 
was  peopled  only  by  small  liodics  of  sava^-cs.  The 
(iennan  Protestants  of  this  town  liave  bought  a  house 
in  tha  prfaieipal  aquarn,  and  ptopaaa  to  boUd  a  ebapal* 

Chiliarch  (xiX/rtpynr,  captain  nf  a  thousand;  A. 
V.  "  high  captain,"  Mark  vi,  21  ;  "  captain, "  .Fi  hn 
xviii,  12;  Rev.  xix,  18;  else^lxre  "chief  captain"), 
a  militaiy  title  occurring  frequently  in  the  (Greek) 
Hew  Taat.  hi  the  Mlowing  senses.  Sea  Abmt.  1.  Aa 
a  general  st.ife  nfficrr  (Mark  vi,  21 ;  Acts  xxv,  28; 
Rev.  vi,  15;  xix,  18;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  vii.  2.  2). 
2.  Specifically,  a  tribune  of  the  uddier'^  anuinj^  the  Ro- 
mans, six  of  whom  formed  tbe  field  officers  of  every 
"  legion"  (q.  v.),  corresponding  in  rank  nearly  to  our 
colowl  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Exerci- 
tus) ;  in  the  N.  T.  spoken  individually  of  Claudius  Ly- 
slas,  w  ho,  as  military  tril.iinc,  in  the  capacity  of  a  mod- 
em majoTy  communded  the  garrison  of  1  itrt  Antonia  at 
Jemsalem  (Acts  xxi,  81  sq. ;  ron.p.  Hcrodiun,  ii,  12, 
18 :  Dion.  Hal.  AiU.  vi,  4).  8.  Particularly  applied  to 
the  pvnfect  or  (Uvitical)  snperintendaal  of  fllte  In 
the  Temple  (John  xviii,  12).    See  CaKAW. 

ChlHnMn.   Sea  If  iluwbidx. 

ChUlaata.  Sea  ApvM'naw;  lffn.LKi(aBiAin. 

Chil'idn  (Heb.  KUym',  y.-^h^,  pining ;  Sept.  Xf- 
X(«v  T,  r.  XtXatuii),  tha  yoonger  son  of  Elimelech 
and  Naomi  «f  BetUehani,  and  hnafaand  of  Otpah, 
Ruth's  sister  ;  he  died  childless  in  tfa*  COmlfJ  of 
Moah  (RuUi  i,  2 ;  iv,  9).    B.C.  1860. 

Chlllingwortb,  William,  an  eminent  English 
divine  and  controvwtist,  waa  bora  at  Oxfiordf  Octo* 
Iter,  1602.  (The  IbHowIng  account  of  htm  la  modi- 
fied from  an  article  in  the  FnriH.ih  Cgdopadia,  which 
is  based  un  the  liioffraphia  JiritcutHica.)  In  1618  he 
was  a  sctio  lar,  and  in  1628  a  fellow,  of  Trinity  CoUesa 
in  that  University.  Soma  cariona  namoirs  of  him  ava 
preaervad  hj  Anth.  Wood  0*  Athen.  Oxen.**  c  SO),  who 

says  "ha  would  oftf  n  walk  in  the  college  grove,  and 
disputa  with  any  scholar  he  met,  purjK»sely  to  facili- 
tntc  and  anaka  tha  way  ofvTOfij^ifMi^  common  with  him, 
which  waa  a  Ihshioii  nsed  in  those  da]tS|  cqiechUly 
among  the  dispotJag  theokgtsls,  or  tboaa  who  let 
themselves  apart  pnrposely  for  divinity."  The  com- 
parative merits  of  the  Engli^h  and  Romish  churches 
were  at  that  time  a  subject  of  ze^-iloiis  nnd  incessant 
disputation  among  the  University  students,  and  sev- 
eral learned  Jesnlts  aneeeeded  In  makhig  dlatingnlsk> 
ed  proselytei*  amonn  tlie  IVoti  stant  cler/u'y  and  nobQ- 
ity.  Chillin^drtli,  1  cinu  nn  nl  le  disputant,  was  sin- 
gled out  hy  the  famous  .IcMiit  Fisher,  alias  .lohannes 
Peraena  (JtibUotk.  8oc.  Jcm),  by  whom  be  was  con- 
▼hieed  of  tin  neemdty  fbr  an  iniilllbla  living  "Bala 
of  Faith."  On  this  he  at  onca  adopted  the  Roman 
Catholic  system,  wrote  out  hia  raasona  for  abjuring 
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Protaatontltin,  md  Joimd  the  Jeiniu  in  their  eoUege  at  i 
Douj.   Altar  the  lapM  of  a  few  numtha,  the  argu- 
ments addrensed  to  him  by  his  godfather  Land,  then  ; 

bi^hiip  of  I.ondoti.  iniiuccd         to  aluiti'lun  liis  new 
faith,  and  he  returned  to  Oxford  in  1G;U,  whert:  he 
paaaed  aboot  four  years  in  reconsidering  the  Prutestant 
t«n«u.  Ttenadivgof  DaUl«oatlMJiv*l£r«^lAei 
Fathen  b  aatd  to  1uiv«  flnallj  determined  Mm.  I 

In  1635  ba  pul'lishrd  liis  ^rr:it  work,  The  Hi.'if/iim 
of  Protetianl*,  a  mfe  Way  to  Salvation.  It  passed 
throut;li  two  editions  in  less  than  live  months.  The 

E'lnciplc  of  CbiUingweith  is  tbattho  volume  of  Divine 
riptun  ^  ascertaiafld  to  be  snch  t>y  the  ordlmn- 
roles  of  hivtorinil  mid  critiral  investigation,  is  to  l>c 
considered  tlie  »ole  authority  of  Cliristians,  to  the  ut- 
ter excltision  of  ecclesiiutical  tradition.  The  Jesuit 
Knott,  alias  MatUiias  Wilson  {BtUiolk,  Fatnm  8oe.  • 
Jssit,  p.  186),  contandsd  that  ha  **  dsstwyad  the  nature 
of  faith  l»y  resolving  it  iiitn  r  rijion."  Chcynell  (q. ' 
V.)  also  opposed  Cblllintxwurth  from  the  Puritan  side. 
Chlllingworth  in  the  mean  tiaie,  unaldc  to  approve 
areiy  statement  in  tlie  ThiiQr>nine  Articles,  reAised 
to  accept  any  pnferment  In  the  Chmdi.  Howev- 
er, in  n  very  short  time  ho  was  persuaded  by  the  ar- 
gument.s  of  Sh(>lilcin  and  I.jiud  that  ]>euco  and  union 
•re  the  real  object  of  suliix  riptiun,  nut  belief  or  assent 
x«  doctrine  held  by  Archbishop  Sancroft  and  manjr 
Other  eminent  tfvwM.'  Aoeordfaigljr  he  neeepted  the 
chancellorship  of  Salisbury,  with  the  prebend  of  Brix- 
Mortb,  Northunipti)ii.«hiri>,  anncxod.  Chillinj^wortlj, 
in  1G40,  was*  dei  ut  -l  l  y  ili"  ch  iptcr  of  Salisburj- ax 
their  proctor  to  the  Convocation  in  London.  He  was 
■ttached  ver>-  zealously  to  the  royal  party,  and  wrote 
•  treatise  (unpublished)  on  The  Unkurfubtets  of  rttiit- 
img  the  Inv/ul  Princf,  although  mo$t  impwus,  tynm- 
nicul,  and  Ui  ilutrDUJi."  lieinj^  present  in  the  army  of 
Charles  I  at  the  s\v^\i  of  Gloucester,  August,  164^  he 
acted  a«  engineer,  and  devised  the  constroction  of  en- 
gines, in  imitAtioa  of  the  Boman  **  toetndlaes  com  pi  li- 
te is,"  to  assatih  the  rebels  and  take  the  city  by  stonn. 
Having  accomfwnied  the  king's  fiirii  >  iiri'I-T  I, on! 
Hopton  to  Aruiiilel  Castlo,  he  was  there,  witii  Ids  com-; 
radet<,  taken  |>ri-i>uer  by  the  Parliament  army  under 
Sir  William  Wail<  r,  and  fsUiag  iU,  be  waa  thence  eon- 
veyed  to  tlw  bishop's  palace  at  Clilehestor,  where  be 
died,  and  was  buried  in  January,  ir.M.  (The  precise 
day  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  was  probably  .Innuarj* 
80.)  Dr.  Cheynell,  then  rector  of  I'etworth,  who  had 
shown  Chillingworth  groat  kiodneea  daring  bis  illness, 
appeared  at  the  grave,  with  the  woilt  of  Chillhigworth 
{RfVffiim  of  /'riiti'i/rmt.i)  !ii  bis  haml.  and,  after  an  aJ- 
monitory  oration  on  the  dangenm.s  tendency  of  its  ra- 
tionalism, he  flung  it  into  the  grave,  exclaiming,  **  Get 
thee  gone,  tboa  cnrsad  book,  which  has  sednee^  so 
manj  pradoos  sods;  gat  thee  gone, thos  eomipl,  rot- 
ten book,  earth  to  earth,  dnat  to  dost— go  cot  with  thy 
author ! "    See  C  ii  KYVmA.. 

The  result  of  his  remarkable  proficiency  in  "wran- 
glbig"  is  stoted  by  his  friend  Lord  Clarandon  (i/ia-  i 
iarf4tfa»  /MsflBM)  to  have  been  tiiat  "Chilllnirworth  I 
bad  contracted  snch  an  irresolution  and  Imbit  of  doubt- 
ing, that  at  lost  he  was  confident  of  nothing."  'I'il- 
lotson  styled  him  "the  iiin<  mi  parable  ('hillingworth  ;" 
and  Lodw  aays  (on  "Education"),  '*If  yon  would i 
have  your  son  to  reaaon  well,  let  him  read  Chilling* 
worth;"  and  again  (on  "Study"),  "For  atuining' 
right  reasoning  I  propose  the  constant  reading  of  ! 
Chillingworth  ;  for  this  purpose  he  deserves  to  be  reod 
over  and  over  again;"  but  Anth.  Wood's  opinion  is^ 
not  outdone  by  any,  for  he  dechoea  that  "Chilling- 
worth  had  such  extraordinary  clear  reaaon  that,  if  this 
great  Tnric  or  the  devil  could  he  converted,  he  was  able 
to  (I'l  it."     In  theolog;!'  he  is  cl!i<>et|  with  the  "  L:iti- 
tndinarians"  ('i.  v.).    The  l>e.st  e<lition  of  The  Rtliyion 
Protettanln  is  tl.  it  in  fol.  1745,  with  sermons,  etc., 
and  a  lift  of  the  author  by  Dr.  Hirch.    It  has  licen  of- 
H^^MOz,  Lif«  of  Chiiliitjfwortk 


(1725, 8vo);  Kippis,  Bi(>7r»pA»a /^ritomuca,  iii,  608  aq.; 
Uook,  Ecdea.  Biograpkg,  iv,  1.  I'be  best  modem  edi- 
tion of  bis  works  is  that  of  Oxfofd,  1888  (8  vola.  8vo). 
There  is  also  a  cheap  American  edUka^SfO^withX^ 

by  Bfarch  (Phihulelphia,  Itm). 

Chil'mad  (Ileb.  Kitmad',  'l^^S,  etymology  un- 
known ;  Sept.  \apfidv  V.  r.  XaX/tav  and  XaA/iu/S ; 
Volg.  CKeAnad),  aaAvatic  place  or  oonntgr  mention- 
ed, in  conjunction  wkb  Sbehn  and  Aarimr,  aa  a  trading 

emporium  with  tlie  Tyrians  (F.zck.  xxvii,  23).  The 
only  name  bearing;  any  similarity  to  it  is  Charmand^, 
(Xu^/iti »'<■/;),  a  liirj,'e  and  liouri.shing"  town  near  tho 
Ru|ihrate8,  betwooa  the  Mascas  and  the  ISabylonian 
frontier  (Xen.  AmA.  I,  6,  10;  comp.  Stcph.  Byz.  p. 
7M),  an  identification  genenlly  adopted  sbice  Bochart 
{(Canaan,  i,  18,  p. 480).  Hitzig \Commaa.  on Euk.  L  c) 
propoaes  to  alter  the  punctuation  to  "ifi^Si  KeJivmm^f 
giving  the'  sense  "Asshur  waa  at  thy  ptfU  in  com- 
merce," as  first  suggested  by  Kimchi  (in  loc).  The 
Chaldee  Targum  has  '^'}i2.  Media.  For  othv  eoqjacfe- 
nres.  see  RosenmllUer  in  loc.  See  CoAUMU,  p»  IM. 
CMme.    SeeBKi.L;  Cymbal. 

Chimere  (Fr.  rhinwre,  from  the  Italian  ztmarra). 
The  upper  rube  wurii  by  ;i  lii>ho]i,  to  wiii<  h  the  lawn 
aleevea  are  generally  attached.  Before  Elizabeth'a 
time  tho  hliSopa  wore  a  aeatlet  chimera  over  tho 
rochet,  as  they  still  do  when  assembled  in  oonvooo* 
tion  ;  but  bishop  Hooper  having  scrupled  at  the  soar* 
let.  it  wiiH  changed  Jbr  hlnsk  satin. — Pslmsr,  Or^ 

Lilur(/iar,  11,  319. 

Chim'ham  (Heh.  Kimham',  cn^S, /mnn^;  Sept. 
Xtfiaafi  V.  r.  Xaftaaft),  a  follower,  and  probably  a  son 
(Jose|du  'Ax<|uuwci  ^if'  vii,  11, 4 ;  and  oomp.  1  Kings 
ii,  7)ofBai«l1a{the€>ileadite,whoretnnedinU8stead 
from  l>eyoiid  .Ionian  with  David  on  his  restoration  after 
Abaakim's  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xix,  87, 88, 40,  which  last 
v«negiv«otiMnaaMa8';iTSS,JrimAiM').  B.C10t8. 
Duvid  apjiears  tn  liavc  Ix-stoweil  on  him,  as  a  reward 
for  his  loyalty,  a  possession  at  Bethlehem,  on  which, 
in  later  tfanea,  an  inn  or  Una  (TAni),  called  after  him 

(Sept.  I'^/iifpcuSv"/"'"/' :  "^"Ir-  p^srinoHtn  sa  C*a- 
SMOai;  A.  V.  "  habiUUon  of  Chimham the  text  has 
the  name  en^^>,  L  o.  KemiAain*;  Sept.  v.  r. 

ra(im\fmxafta ,  yij  llap«u5  \afiaaft,  etc),  was  standp 
lag,  well  known  as  the  starting-point  for  travellera 
from  Jerusalem  to  E-ypt  (Jer.  xli,  17).  Blunt  noticea 
in  this  mention  of  the  dwelling  of  Cliimttam  at  Beth* 
lehem  an  indication  of  the  actual  mnnUleenoo  of  David 
to  the  family  of  Barzillai,  for  which  we  ore  prepared 
by  tho  narrative  in  Samuel  and  Kings  (^Undeiiffned  G>- 
tnckinMwa,  6tt  od.  p.  UO).   See  Inx. 

Chimney  (n2*^X,  anMnh',  n  lattire,  in  the  sing., 
Hos.  xiii,  .1;  .Sejit.  KinTyiiu\\i] ;  \\\\\i.Jumarium  ;  else- 
where ill  the  plur.  a  vimiotr,  as  closed  by  lattice-work 
instead  of  ghiaa,  £ccL  xii,  8;  a  dove-cote,  aa  sealed 
with  latdee-wwk,  ba.  Ix,  8.  especially  in  the  pbraaa 
"  windnws  of  beaven"  [q.  v.]),  an  opening  covered 
with  laltiee-work  througli  which  the  smoke  passes 
(Hos.  xiii,  3).  The  same  word  is  elsewhere  remiend 
"  window."  Houses  in  the  East  are  not  furnished 
with  Steves  aad^replaoeo  as  anMNig  na.  The  ftiel  is 
heaped  into  a  pot,  which  is  placet!  in  a  part  hollowed 
out  for  that  purpose  in  the  centre  of  the  paved  floor. 
The  smoke,  therefore,  escape^!  through  the  windows 
(laa.  zUv,  16;  xlvii,  14).  See  Uousk.  Sometimes 
the  iire  Is  plaeoddiKotty  In  tiio  iwllow  place,  or  hearth, 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  as  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
(xxxvi,  22).  Chimneys  appear  to  have  l»een  employ- 
e<l  in  the  round  towers  for  furnoccs.  but  never  in  dwell- 
ing-houses. They  were  termed  Cot'Athan,  a  smok- 
ing ftamooe,  which  ia  the  name  of  a  dtj  mentioned  in 
I  Sam.  XXX,  30,  probably  where  minywcrksrsin  niet> 
al  resided.   Such  appears  to  ba  vaARod  to  bf  tiio 
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"  diimnejr*  in  Sion"  ot  the  Apocrypha  (2  Eadr.  vl,  4, 
yiMiiif).    Se«  FuKiCACK. 

China  (mc  Sinim),  m  wt  countrv  of  Asia,  extend- 
ing (inrlucHnK  its  dependcnciri*)  from  20°  to  50°  N., 
and  from  1+4^  50'  E.  to  'JO^  E.  It«  area  is  over  four 
and  a  half  million  square  milen,  including;  one  third  of 
Aaia,  and  nearly  one  tenth  of  the  hatiitalile  k1(>I>«-  The 
ampfre  is  divided  into  three  principjil  part*:  the 
eighteen  provinces  ;  tfcond,  Munchonria  ;  third,  colo- 
nial posMSftions.  The  last  im  ludeo  Muiif^dia,  Sunira- 
ria.  Eastern  Turltistan,  Kolco-nor,  and  Thibet.  The 
tecomi'u  tlie  native  country  of  the  Mancboos,  the  rcip:n- 
ing  family  in  China,  and  includes  the  territory  lyin^ 
eavt  of  tlie  Inner  Duarian  Mountains,  and  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Lian  Yunji.  The  Jir»i  divLtion  i(t  (.'hina  l'r<i|)er 
(between  lt>°  and  40°  N.  lut.,  including;  Hainan  on  the 
itonth;  and  between  9h°  and  124°  E.  lonK-)-  It  b 
the  only  part  settled  lij  (^hinese.  "It  lies  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  high  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  and 
in  the  aoath-«a>t  an^le  of  the  continent,  and  for  beau- 
ty of  aeeaery,  fertility  of  soil,  salubrity  of  climate, 
ma^niiflcent  and  beautiful  rivers,  and  variety  and 
abundance  of  its  prtxluctions,  will  r<ini|iar«  with  any 
portion  of  the  glol)e"  (Williams,  Aliddlr  Kvngdum,  i,  7). 
Its  estimated  area  is  nearly  2,000,000  aquan  milea,  or 
two  fifths  of  the  empire. 


and  impartial  judgment;  and  those  who  hare  resided 
long  in  the  counirv,  and  know  them  well,  have  ar- 
rived at  very  different  conclusions.  M.  Hue  asserts 
that  they  are  'destitute  of  religious  fetdings  and  be- 
liefs,' 'skeptical  and  indifferent  to  everything  that 
concerns  ttw  moral  side  of  man,'  *  their  whole  lives  but 
materialism  put  in  action;'  but  'all  this,'  suys  Mr. 
Meadows  {I'ht  Chinrtf  (tnd  thrir  h'tbeUiotu,  Lonil.  1^56), 
'  in  baseleKS  calumny  of  the  higher  life  of  a  greiit  |>or- 
tion  of  the  human  race.'  He  admits,  indeed,  that  these 
charges  are  true  of  the  mass  of  the  Chinese,  just  as 
they  are  true  of  the  English,  French,  and  Americans ; 
but  as  among  these  there  is  a  large  amount  of  generos- 
ity and  right  feeling,  and  also  'a  minority  higher  in 
naturv,  actuated  liy  higlicr  motives,  aiming  at  higher 
aims, '  so  als«),  he  maintains,  is  there  among  the  Chi- 
nese a  similar  right  feeling,  ond  a  like  minority  who 
live  a  higher  life  than  the  |M>oplu  generally.  The  Chi- 
nese are,  as  a  race,  unwarlike,  fond  of  |>eace  and  do- 
mestic order,  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  organization 
and  local  self-government,  solier,  imlustrious,  prac- 
tical, unimaginative,  literary,  ami  deeply  imbued  with 
the  mercantile  spirit.  It  is  to  Iw  ol>ser\-ed  that  the  in- 
habitants of  China  Proper  are  essentially  one  |>e<ip1e. 
the  differences,  except  in  dialect,  U'lng  hardly  more 
marked  than  between  the  Northumbrian  peasant  and 


Map  of  China  Proper. 


I.  Populatitm,  Uttffts,  fie.  —  The  total  population  of 
China  Pri>|>cr  was  371  millions  in  1X15,  'Md  millinns  in 
1852,  and  is  at  present  estimated  at  410  or  4'20  millions. 

This  vast  population  has  an  ancient  and  peculiar  civ- 
Qization.  The  Chinese  arc  generally  classed  in  the 
Mont;(ili,in  variety  of  the  human  race.  "A  tawny  or 
parchment-colored  skin,  black  hair,  lank  and  coarse,  a  , 
thin  lieard,  oblique  eyes,  and  high  cheek-liones,  ore  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  race.  Of  the  general 
character  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  ikir  | 


the  Cornish  miner.  The  sonth-eastem  Chinese — the 
people  of  Kwang-tung,  Fuh-kcen,  and  the  south  of 
Che-keang — are  the  most  restless  and  enterprising  in 
all  the  eighteen  provinces,  and  may  be  reganled  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons  of  Asia.  In  the  mountainous  districts 
of  the  four  south-eastern  pnivinces  of  China,  but  prin- 
cipally in  Kwang-se,  are  certain  triltes  who  maintain 
a  rude  independence,  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  and  are 
descen<led  from  the  alK>ri^inal  inhaliitants  of  China. 
Uf  thoe  the  Meauu-tze  arc  the  bedt  known. 
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on  the  coast,  soath  of  rithi>  M  l*alai!iwi,  SlBgtpOM, 
and  ItBtaTk^wbera  the  climate  la  wanner  and  more 
nnwholasome  than  in  China.    From  these  statements, 


"  Women  hold  a  very  inferior  position,  nnd  arc  little   opened  to  mlMioftaries,  a  groat  part  of  thoio  refemd 
better  than  slaves,    i'ulygaxny  is  not  rc«.  o^iAcd  by  to  in  the  foregoing  calculation  latiorad  at  other  j 
law,  but  secondary  wives  are  common,  especially  when 
tbo  fint  pfQvw  bamn.    Infantkido,  thoagh  nguded 
M  ■  crimo,  ii  vadoobtedly  practimd  to  oomo  oxtent,  as 

in  prnvi  il  !iy  oilicta  i.«.Kued  agiiinst  it.  Milne  (Zi/«  in  I  we  think  ourselves  justified  in  saying  that  the  opinion 
China)  denies  its  prevalence  [but  Doolittle  (vol.  ii,  ch.  j  in  regard  to  the  unwhoIoaomaiMaa'  of  this  climato  is  sot 
▼iii)  abundantly  confirms  it].  Parents  possess  almost 
OBliniitad  authoiity  over  their  children.  The  inter- 
covaa  of  the  C?hlneae  with  aadi  otiier,  especially  in  the 
upper  classes,  is  regulated  by  a  tedious  and  olalKirate 
etiquette ;  indeed,  they  are  the  slaves  of  custom,  and 
everything  is  done  by  precedent.  *A  Chinaman,'  says 
Mr.  OUphant, '  has  wonderful  command  of  iSBatim ;  be 
gemrally  looks  most  pleaaod  wImb  be  hat  leait  laaton 
to  be  Ko,  and  maintains  an  cxpre.<i.«ion  of  imperturlwldo 

rx)liUMu  «8  and  amiability  when  ho  is  secretly  regret-  tutelir  deities  of  agrkultore, W  the  hMrtL  of  the 
ting  d.  voutly  that  he  cannot  UisUnade  you  to  death.'  de«,  of  the  gatet,  the  erigfaetoti  of  agrlealtaM  and  of 

the  raising  of  silk-worms,  the  wite  men  of  olden  times. 


sustained  by  facts"  ^faclajr,  in 

Oct.  1850,  p'.  596). 

II.  Pel! ffiont  of  China  (modified  from  I'ierer,  Vmttr- 
ttd-Lexihm,  iv,  6).— 1.  Primitirm  ReUgion.  Tbe  oldoM 
religion  of  the  Chinese  was  very  simple.  Their  sapnma 
ol^eet  of  «OTdi(p  wm  Meant  (lapmne  nler;  alao 

called  durini?  hln  life  TVhw,  71k>»,  or  Tifn  [|IIeavenj\ 
Objects  of  inftriur  wurhhip  wer»'  the  spirit  of  tjie  earth, 
the  spirits  of  tlic  cities,  the  mountains,  the  streams,  the 


The /.e-iCu^  or  Book  of  Rites,  Ngolates  Cbinaae  man- 
aart,  and  ia  one  eaaie  of  their  ndunigeaMeness,  for 

liaia  Hwy  are  stereotyped  and  handed  down  from  age 
to  age.  The  ceremonial  usage?  of  China  have  been 
estimated  at  3iX>0,  and  one  nf  \  \w  tribunals  at  Pekin — 
the  lioard  of  Kites— is  charged  with  their  inteipreta- 
tion. 


the  souls  of  ancestors,  particularly  of  the  (bceased  em- 
penirs.  The  gods  were  to  be  pro|>itiated  by  prayer, 
and  their  favor  porchaaed  by  sacrifices.  Kowhere  ia 
this  system  do  wa  tad  angrtnoa  of  iauBortalitjr  or  of 

a  moral  law. 

2.  Conj'uriitnitm. — After  the  fall  of  the  Ttrhru  dy- 
nasty this  old  nligion  fell  into  disuse.    About  B.G. 


"  In  everything  that  relates  to  death  and  sepulture, 

the  customs  of  the  Chinese  are  singular.    Thev  meet  rm  "IrT^.-.H        — fcl.^  v^I.^a.'!!]!  ^"'^r^.T^ 

their  future  state  truulde.s  them  httle,  they  regard  the  - 


qaality  of  their  cofHiis  as  of  vital  importance,  and  flre- 
qaaat^  jnoride  them  daring  thnir  lifrtime ;  indeed,  a 
ooflln  la  reckoned  a  most  accepuiide  present,  and  is 
fn  ^jucntly  given  by  children  t*)  their  pireiits.  Edu- 
cation, as  tbe  high  road  to  official  employment,  to  rank, 
wealth,  and  influence,  is  eagerly  sought  by  all  classes. 
Literary  imOcienogr  (confiaad,  however,  to  the  ancient 
'claMica'  of  the  ootmtty)  eoiaaiaada  everywhere  re- 

apaefeandcODsideration.  and|NtIniary  iti^tnu  tion  pene- 
tffatea  to  the  remotest  viUagea.  8eir-t«up|Mirting  day- 
oahoola  are  untvenal  throogbout  the  country,  and  the 
olBoa  of  toachar  ia  fidlowed  by  a  great  number  of  the 
HttraU,  Govemmeat  providea  atata  esaminer^  but 
docs  not  otherwise  assist  in  the  education  of  the  poo- 
pie"  (Chambers,  Encydi>p(Tdia,  a.  v.).  The  Ijest  mod- 
ern account  uf  the  customs  and  religious  usages  of  the 
<:iiinese  is  given  in  DooUttle'a  Social  Lift  ^the  Chi- 
nete  (N.  Y.,  Harper  and  Brothaia,  1865,  S  vola.  ISmo). 
See  also  Oliphant,  S'nrr^itirr  of  tkf  Earl  of  Elgin' t 
MiinoH  to  Chinit  uifi  Jajtan  (N.  Y.,  Harper  and  Uroth- 
ers,  1859,  8vo). 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  tbe  tUmatt  of 
China  la  ipacially  insaluhrioaa.  That  this  la  aot  ao 
laaiy  ha  aeaa  from  the  following  stutement,  condensed 
fhm  the  CUiese  Rt>pimtory  (vol.  xvi,  p.  ]  J  -q. ) :  '•  From 
the  commencement  of  Protcritant  inis-ionN  in  China, 
by  the  Rev.  I>r.  Morrison,  A.l).  1807  to  1847,  a  period 
of  forty  years,  tigkty-nx  missionaries  had  entered  this 
field.  Doriqg  that  time  teafaw  died,  and  iwenly^ree 
retired  from  the  worlL  Of  those  who  died,  one  had 
lived  twenty-si  vcn  years  in  the  li<  ld,  aii-iiber  sixteen 
years,  two  for  eight  years,  and  the  rest  for  shorter  pe- 
riods. Thus,  on  an  average,  during  forty  yean,  the 
number  of  deaths  among  the  Froteataat  missionaries 
iraaatthamCrtj/'oMialftfveyean.  Of  thoee  who  re- 
tired  fh)m  the  work,  some  cngagad  fal  other  depart- 
ments of  labor  in  China ;  some  retame<l,  for  various 
reasons,  to  theur  native  land,  and  others  were  obliged, 
in  oonaequence  of  ill  health,  to  leave  the  field.  Fortv- 
OMoftheeighty-elx  are  ettn  fal  China.  Oftheae.one 
has  been  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  fielii,  nnd  stiU 
enjoys  excellent  health.  Othent  liave  been  here  for 
twenty,  ten,  and  five  years,  according  to  the  time  they  I 
entered  the  work.   We  have  not  the  nuaoa  for  mak- 


at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  political  ami  social 
relations  of  the  people.  Coofbcius  taught  that  from 
the  (Jriginal  Being  Tai-ki  proceeded  Yang  and  Kea. 
Yang,  the  Ptr/tct,  la  the  eeeenoe  of  heaven,  of  the  ana, 
day,  heat,  and  maidiood,  and  ii  repreiented  br 
Yen,  tlie  Imperfict,  is  the  essence  of  the  moon,  earth, 
night,  cold,  and  womanhood,  and  is  represented  by 
These  two,  by  simple  comUaatlaB,  give 


four  signs  (Sseratang)^  via. 

=  =;  and  liy  donble  oomhinatlon  die  dght  tri^ 

grammes  of  the  Ktui.  viz.  ^^^^  Heaven,  the 
original  dampness,  ZZ^E  tbe  fire,  ^7^?=^  wind^—  ""T^ 
water,  —  —  mountains,  "  -~  thunder,  =  ^  the 
earth.  These  figures,  dispoted  in  a  drda^  wen  need 
by  Conftidtu  to  iUnatnta  the  eraaliott  «f  Oa  wwid. 
They  had  also  an  ethical  meaning,  being  used  to  rep- 
resent the  cardinal  virtues,  piety,  morality,  justice,  nnd 
chastity.  Hut  of  any  spoken  f>r  writti  n  rcvd.iti'in 
there  is  no  trace  in  his  doctrines.  Confucius  saya 
himself  that  the  Heavens  are  ailent;  they  ava  to  ba 
known  in  theur  elTects,  but  no  further.  Those  who 
obey  the  law  of  Heaven  as  presented  in  Nature  will 
be  happv ;  those  who  do  not,  liecome  unhappy.  Ia 
this  system  we  find  no  notion  either  of  immortality  OT 
of  religious  doctrine ;  it  contemplates  this  life  anlji 
not  the  Aitnre.  It  lias  no  special  priesthood  nor  tena« 
pies ;  each  ftmfly  sacrifices  to  the  tutelar  deities  of  tbe 
hou<elioM  in  its  own  dwelling,  but  the  emperor  alone 
is  permitted  to  sacrifice  to  the  highest  Heaven.  The 
vrritings  of  ConAicius  are  read  and  eiqaiaaded  with 
great  aolemni^  on  the  lat  and  15th  of  every  month  by 
a  mandarin  in  robes  of  ceremony,  and  Confodns  hlm> 
self  is  honored  as  a  saint.  His  doctrines  nn-  folluwi  d 
by  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  classes  of  China  al- 
most universally.  The  golden  rule  of  the  Saviour, 
which  Lrocka  designates  as  the  foundation  of  all  social 
Tirtaa,  iaiband  among  the  sayings  of  Conftadaa  In  the 
negative  form  :  "What  yon  do  not  wi«h  done  to  \  our- 
sclf,  do  not  do  to  others."  In  the  "  Conver.tation.-^,'" 
bk.  XV,  ch.  xxiii,  it  appears  condensed,  like  a  tele- 
gram, into  eight  characten,  a  good  apecinaen  of  Chi- 
neaaalyla: 

li     »n    Jtol:    I'lk    ilk  nc  Ci  injj. 
self  what  not  wUh  not  do  to  man. 

ing  an  extensive  oomparlMMi,  bat  wa  tbtak  theaa  ata- 1  S.  Laa-Tm  or  /.^a.—Nearly  on  a  level  with  Con- 
Oaties  will  compere  favorably  with  tboee  of  any  IkkIv  fucius  we  find  the  rcfi.rmcr  and  pbilo<npti,.r  Ijn>-tse 
ef  ministers  in  America  or  England.  It  should  also  (Lao-kiun)  or  I^bCL  who  considers  the  Too  (or  Orw- 
baiaaiambMad,thataaChhiahaaqiilyiawtjyr  -  -  -     -    ^-  > 
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e«eded  at  fint  one,  then  two,  then  thiee  divine  natnm  |  to  10  stories  in  height,  each  story  twing  separated  fyom 
(A'l,  //),  Q»fi)-  His  moral  tcachinK  is  that  man  is  to  the  next  by  a  cornice  projecting  in  imitation  of  a  ('hi- 
enjoy  life,  the  highest  aim  being  to  become  free  trom  .  nese  roof,  and  from  each  angle  of  which  de^tend  dragon- 
external  evils  and  from  inward  cares.  In  this  relig-  heads  and  bells.  By  the  side  of  tlie  hall  are  the  cells 
ion  (the  followers  of  which  are  called  Tao-ue^  Tauists)  of  the  bonzes,  and  accommoilations  for  a  naml)er  of 
we  tind  a  belief  in  spirits  liaving  an  intiuence  over  the  animals.  On  occasions  of  great  ceremony,  such  as  the 
destinies  of  man.  After  death  the  material  part  only  feast  of  the  temple  of  Tt-tn  (Heaven)  and  7V  ((jirtb), 
of  nun  U-l(ingi<  to  tlie  earth;  tlic  higluT  and  itiwi-r  at  P«'kin,  the  New  Year's  day  offering,  the  equinox, 
spiritual  parts  (/on^  and  J/u-rn)  pass,  after  thb  life,  the  processions  of  July  and  August  in  honor  of  rain, 
into  different  spirits.  Kach  place  has  its  tutelar  spir-  the  feast  of  the  dead,  and  the  emperor's  plowing  (which 
its;  bad  spirits  always  lead  man  into  evil,  but  they  is  also  considered  as  a  rdigious  ceremony),  the  emper- 
ure  confined  to  the  earth.  This  religion  has  a  partic-  or  officiates  as  liigh.pricst.  Buddhism,  although  the 
ular  priesthood  (in  the  higher  degrees  of  wliich  celi-  religion  of  the  emperor,  is  not  the  religion  of  the  state, 
l>acy  is  enforce<i>,  and  a  gr^at  numl>er  of  teni[>leB.  It  and  is  actually  only  toli-rated,  like  the  Taoste.  Both 
wasoriginally  embraced  by  the  higher  and  richer  class-  systems  have  liecn  so  much  altered  by  the  influence 
ea,  hnt  has  mach  degenerated  of  late,  and  its  priests  of  the  doctrine  of  Confucius  that  the  three  religions 
have  become  little  l)etter  than  juggler!'.  |  can  momlly  l>c  con<dder.»d  as  but  one. 

*^8amg  Chiny,  the  'Three  I'ore  Ones,'  is  the  title)     Keligion  (^•^o  far  as  professing  it  is  concerned)  is  in 

China  confined  principtdly  to 
tlie  educated  classes,  some- 
what like  science  in  other 
countries.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  live  on  without 
making  any  dittinction  be- 
tween the  different  religions, 
and  pray  in  any  temple  with- 
out inquiring  ns  to  its  form 
of  worship.  Rut  the  only 
worship  whicff  really  seems 
to  carry  the  minds  and  hearta 
of  the  people  with  it  is  the  lll- 
ial  worKliip  of  ancestors. 

"  The  hall  of  ancestors  ia 
found  in  the  house  of  almost 
everr  member  of  the  family, 
but  always  in  that  of  the  eld- 
est son.  In  rich  families  it 
is  a  separate  building,  in 
of  certain  three  Idols  found  in  temples  belonging  to'  others  a  room  set  apart  for  the  (nirpose,  and  in  many 
the  Tauist  religion  and  worshipped  by  Tauist  priests,  a  mere  shelf  or  »<hrine.    The  tablet  consists  of  a  board 


The  Tlircc  I'ure  Ones, 


The  images  are  seated  side  by  side.  One  of  them,  as 
some  explain,  represents  Ld-chU,  or  the  'OW  Itoy,'  the 
founder  of  that  religion.  Others  explain  that  the  three 
ima>;e4  refer  to  three  different  incarnations  of  LO-chQ. 
There  ia  very  little  known  among  the 
common  people  about  these  divinities,  and 
they  are  very  seldom  worshipped  iiy  them. 
Tauist  priests  of  both  classes  universally 
worship  the  Three  Pure  Ones"  (Doolittle, 
Social  Lift  of  the  Chinete,  i,  249). 

4.  Buddha. — The  third  religion  of  China 
is  that  of  Fo,  or  ftuddha,  introduced  from 
India  about  the  year  A.  I).  G6,  which,  how- 
ever, became  commingled  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  Chinese  religion  and  with 
the  maxims  of  Confucius.  With  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  it  has  sunk  into  a 
coarse  idolatry.  The  Dalai  Lama  is  in 
China  replaced  by  the  Ban-dtchi-in^-dti' 
ni  as  the  spiritual  bead.  Tlie  priests  are 
calle<l  bonzes  (Chinese  Senyor  //o-*hang), 
and  naniber  more  than  one  million.  The 
lower  orders  of  priests  arc  ignorant,  live 
in  convents,  and  go  aliout  Iwgging;  the 
higher  orders  (  Ta-Jko^imff)  arc  educated, 
and  obliged  to  study  their  religious  iiooks. 
There  are  also  female  lionzes,  living  in 
convents  like  the  Romanist  nuns.  The 
temples  are  either  mere  clia{)els,  or  else 
large  edifices  surrounded  by  columns,  at 
the  end  of  which  h  a  hall  {Tinfj)  contain- 
ing the  image  of  the  god.  The  larger  tem- 
ples are  merely  a  reunion  of  several  small- 
er ones,  having  in  tlie  comers  pavilions 
two  stories  high,  in  which  the  image  of 
the  god  is  kefit,  and  which  are  surmonnt- 
ed  by  pyramidal  octagonal  towers  (Faa)  7 


called  rhin  rAtt,  i.  e.  house  of  the  spirit,  alMjut  twelve 
inches  hrng  and  three  wide,  placed  upright  in  a  block, 
and  having  the  name,  quality,  and  date  of  birth  and 
death  carved  in  the  wood.    A  receptacle  is  often  cut 


Worsblppiag  the  Anoeatral  Tat>tet  in  lu  Niche.— <From  Doolittle's  China.) 
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in  Hn  backf  contefailiig  flMM  of  ptftf  beairing  th« 
BflDM  of  the  higfaur  aaeatton,  or  odier  mem  ben  of 
fhe  family.  Inoeiuw  and  papen  an  dafly  baniad  be- 
fore them,  acconipuniod  by  ii  Imw  or  in  t  of  homaf^, 
fionning,  in  fact,  u  mrt  of  family  prayer.  The  tablets 
•M  ranged  in  chronological  onler,  those  uf  the  same 


more  ft—MaMe  dimensions.  Sio^Tsnen  gave  to  M«t> 
eral  of  hb  most  prominent  adbefMita  the  title  Waqg 
(king),  and  began  to  Imub  polMeo4eligions  pronlanw- 
tions.  lie  aii-iumi-d  tho  title  Tien-NVang  (king  of 
Heaven),  and  b<>gan  to  claim  divine  honors.  At  first 
be  declared  himself  the  brother  and  equal  of  Christ,  and 


Mng  placed  in  a  liiM.   WIm  tin  haU  to  I  nqiiir«dtlMaameboau«a;  iMitMilwMji^^ 


Targe  «im1  tfw  fkmily  rich,  no  palm  an  tputA  to  adon 

It  with  hanni-rs  and  insigniii  of  wpalth  and  rank ;  and 
on  festival  days  it  serves  as  a  convenient  place  for 
fUnida  to  meet,  or,  indeed,  for  any  extnoidinary  fam- 
1^  occMion.  A  poiMB  iMiding  naar  Mmm  apont 
■boot  flSOO  fci  die  emetfoa  oTs  hall,  and  on  the  dedi- 
cntinn  i!ay  the  female  mpmhcrs  of  tho  fuintly  anNoni- 
bled  with  hla  sons  and  de.scendant.'*  to  at^.-ii^t  in  the 
cercmoniea.  The  portraits  of  the  deceased  are  al»o 
ioipended  in  the  hall,  bat  effigiee  or  images  are  not 
Bowmado. 

"In  the  first  part  of  April,  during  the  term  callwl 
tnng-min'i,  a  ncnrtral  worsliip  of  ancestor.*,  called  pai 
than,  or  '  wor^hiiiitinf^  at  the  hills,'  is  olix  rvi  d.  The 
whole  population,  men,  women,  and  cliiidreD,  repair 
to  tfMir  fanUy  tomlN,  cactybiK  n  tny  ooBtatalng  the 
■ClUlcin,  and  libations  for  offering,  and  the  candles, 
paper,  and  incense  for  burning,  and  there  go  through 
a  variety  of  ceremonies  and  prayers.  The  grave  is 
also  carefully  repaiiad  and  swept,  and  at  the  close  of 
tiM  Mnrice  three  piMH  Of  turf  are  placed  at  the  back 
•ad  ftonlof  tm  gnTO,to  ntain  long  stripe  of  red  and 
wMte  paper;  this  Indlcatea  that  the  accustomed  rites 
have  heen  perfornicl,  and  thene  fuj^itive  testimonial 
remain  fluttering  in  the  wind  longenoogh  to  announce 
it  to  all  the  friends,  for  when  a  grave  haa  been  neglect- 
ed three  vears  it  is  sometimeo  dni?  over  and  the  land 
mold"  (Williams,  Middle  Kiny.hm,  ii,  269). 

Axide  from  the  three  aliovp-niimed  ri  li^'inn-j,  there 
has  lately  ap(M?arcd  another,  the  Tai-jnng,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  the  ancient  religion  with  some  fhigments 
of  Chriatian  doctrine  made  known  by  the  ndiilonaries. 
Thb  nligion  is  purely  theocratic,  partly  en  the  model 
of  the  O.  T.  It  holds  that  its  (Jod  is  the  only  true  one  ; 
that  ho  came  to  earth  and  spoke  to  his  children,  telling 
them  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  The  leader  of 
the  moToment,  Hang-Sin  Tauen^  or,  aa  he  atjlea  him- 
self, Tien-Wang  (king  of  ReeTcn),  waa  e  native  of  an 
Insignifirant  village  .W  miles  from  Canton,  and  Wiin 
bom  in  1813.  His  parents  were  too  poor  to  give  him 
the  education  required  for  competing  soccessfblly  at 
the  state  ezamiq^tiona.  From  bia  JLdtb  year  be  re> 
paired  'aaanally  fcr  half  a  doaen  jean  to  (Snton  to 
these  examination*,  hut  c.u  h  time  failed  of  success. 
At  one  of  these  vifiitx,  an  American  missionart'.  Rev. 
I.  .1.  IJoberts,  pivc  him  a  packaije  of  tracts  in  Chinese. 
He  did  not  read  them  until  five  years  later,  after  liia 
lecorery  from  a  seyera  illneae,  daring  which  he  had 
aoea  Tiaions  and  uttered  inflated  rhapsodies  in  regard 
to  his  future.  He  now  found  in  these  tract"  the  key 
to  tho  visions:  ho  almndoncd  the  l>elief  in  t!it»  t''n<  h- 
ing  of  Confucius,  adopted  views  which  were  a  mix- 
ture of  ancient  Chinese  and  of  Cbriatiaa  dootfinea, 
and  betook  himaelf  to  the  monntains  to  make  oonverta 
for  hb  views.  In  1840  he  had  made  a  number  of  con- 
verts, who  were  c.illt'il  Go^l-worhhippers.  Not  lonii 
after,  in  a  single  district,  the  numl»er  of  his  follow- 
ers was  reported  to  exceed  2000.  Attacks  on  some 
fioddhist  temples  broo^  him  into  colliaion  with  the 
state  anthorMes,  and  tor  several  years  he  again  led 

B  ri'lirod  life,  fhnuj^h  he  soems  to  have  rcuuiini'd  in 
constant  communication  with  his  followers.  A  great 
ht  bis  views  took  place  in  1850.  A  rebellion 
J  op  to  the  provinoe  of  Canton,  and  the  reb- 
els, when  pffoMed  by  the  government  tioope,  endeavov- 
cd  tn  enlLit  the  influence  of  the  God-worshippers  in 
protecting  them.  The  anthorities  sought  to  arrest  Siu- 
Tsoen  aa  thdr  leader,  when  he^  calling  together  his 
fbDowats,  astoed  a  market-town,  and  thou,  in  Decern- 
bar,  1860^  the  Tsl-ping  (grsat  peace)  rabettton 


ed  to  his  naniftstoee  Ood  toe  SkdMr,  JTeans  Christ, 

himself,  and  his  son,  whom  he  stylea  tbo  Jwiior  I^rd, 
as  the  coequal  rulers  of  the  universe.  At  one  time  be 
conferred  the  title  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity 
npon  Tang- Wang,  the  most  bloodptbiraty  of  the  snbor- 
dfaiatoldngs;  bat  later  this  tlfle  was  agate  wIthdsaiwB, 
and  no  other  divine  personages  wen*  recognised  bat 
those  already  mentioned.  He  professed  to  have  often 
visited  heaven,  ami  dc  i  lare<l  that  his  favorite  wife  (ho 
waa  rapocted  to  have  llti)  liad  also  been  permitted  to 
ascend  to  the  heavoaly  vaghiaa.  The  rebellion  mado 
rapid  progress,  and  in  1853  Nanking  waa  captured, 
and  made  the  oajtital  of  the  insurrectionary  govern- 
ment. The  inhahitjints  of  Nanking  and  other  cap- 
tured towns  wore  treated  with  extreme  severity,  which 
waa  justified  by  Tien- Wang  by  reference  to  tlie  Old 
Testament.  The  people,  he  said,  were  idolaters,  whom 
it  was  his  right,  as  king  of  Heaven,  to  destroy. .  The 
advance  of  the  r.-ln  Is  >vas  not  arretted  until,  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  i>eac«  treaty  between  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment and  Kngland  and  France,  the  two  latter  pow- 
ers deemed  it  their  interest  to  oome  to  the  aid  ef  the 
Chinese  government  (186*2).  Tnm  Uiat  tine  the  pow. 
i  r  of  tho  Tai-pings  steadily  declined,  until,  on  the  19th 
of  July,  their  capital,  Nanking,  fell  into  the  luinds  of 
the  Imperialists.  The  head  of  the  sect,  Tien-Wang, 
homed  himself  in  Ids  palace  with  all  his  wives.  Thna 
the  Tai-pings  lost  tlwir  oentre  and  nearly  all  their  lead- 
ers, and  ceusfd  to  be  formidable,  but  the  relK-llion  still 
continued  in  May,  1«67.  For  several  years,  however, 
the  political  character  of  the  movement  had  altogether 
overshadowed  the  religions.  See  Amuud  Americm 
CfdapadKa  tor  IMS,  s.  v.  Tsi-plng  RebsUlon  \  tor  IMI^ 
18G4, 1865,  and  18Gfi,  ?.  v.  China ;  IHe  Grgmwart  (vol. 
viii,  I.«ipzic,  1852) ;  Untert  ZvU  (vol.  i,  Leipzic,  1856 ; 
vol.  viii,  I.«ipzic,  1864.) 

II.  Ckrkliamtf  m  ClUaa.— Amobius  (8d  cent)  men- 
tloos  toe  Gem,  who  are  generally  held  to  have  been 
Christians.  It  is  certain  that  the  Nestorians  (q.  v.)had 
llourishing  missions,  which  t>egan  in  the  7th  century 
(sec  below),  'llie  missions  of  the  Roman  Church  com- 
menced m  the  IStb,  the  i*rateatant  miaaioos  to  toe  18th 
eentoiy  (see  bdow).  f n  16M  Haeao  waa  oeded  to  IIm 
Portuguese,  under  whose  dominion  it  has  since  remain- 
ed. In  1H42  the  Kn>rlish  secured  the  island  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  at  the  same  time  five  cities  (Canton,  Fuh- 
cbao,  Ntogpo,  Amoy,  and  Shanghai)  were  declared  free 
porta.  In  1844  Ftonce  made  a  treaty  with  China,  to 
which  China  promised  toleration  of  Christianity  in  the 
five  cities.  In  1858,  afler  a  two  years'  war  with  F.ng- 
land  and  China,  trentic'*  were  made  with  I'min-o,  Kng- 
land, toe  United  States,  and  Russia,  in  each  of  whidi 
toleration  of  Christianity  throughout  toe  ampbe  was 
stipnlated.  The  perfidy  of  the  Chtoese  govemmeot, 
which  tried  to  evade  the  execution  of  the  treaties,  led 
to  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  iind  ]k'"0.  It  ended 
with  a  ratification  of  treaties  with  Kngland  and  Franco 
on  the  24th  and  25to  of  October,  1860.  These  treaties 
not  only  grant  toleration  to  the  proiMaora  of  Christian- 
ity, but  expressly  adcnewledge  that  tiie  prindptes  and 
practices  of  Chri-tianity  tend  to  lienefit  mankind.  Per- 
mission was  also  given  to  preach  and  travel  in  the  In- 
terior, provided  that  the  missionary  be  furnished  with 
•  pasmort.  Thastipnlationsoftliefoartrsatieswen 
aa  fbliows  (see  flchem,  Eeeki,  Ttar-totik  fbr  IMO,  p. 

222  sq.l  : 

Americm  Trr(tly,  Artirte  29.  "The  principles  of  the 
Christian  reliKion,  as  professed  by  the  Protestant  and 
Bonan  Catoolic  choitthes,  are  reoegoised  as  teaohlng 
noB  to  do  good,  to  do  to 
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to  do  to  them.    Hereafter,  thoee  who  quietly 
I  and  twch  Umm  doctrinM  absU  ooi  be  bAmaad 
•eeoastortlMir  fidtli.  Aoypenon, 

either  citizfii  of  the  United  States  or  ('tiinrso  rmivert, 
who,  according  to  these  teoet't,  peaceably  teaches  and 
practise*  the  principles  of  C  hristiaallgr,  aktll  iB  M  case 
b*  iatectevd  with  or  mofawtwU" 
MHgSik  3Wa%^  AfHek  8.  »TIm  CbrtaliHi  nliglon, 
h\  liy  Pr'it''st;int-«  <ir  Roman  Catholics,  In- 
I  the  pructice  of  virtue,  and  teaches  man  to  do 
as  he  would  Ix^  done  by.  Persons  toaching  it  or  pro- 
liMing  it,  tlMrefure,  shall  alike  be  entitled  to  tha  pco- 
taettHBof  llMCbiiieMMitlioritiee;  aorihalliiBjaaci^ 
peMMbly  pursuing  their  calling  and  not  offending 
Cgafawt  the  laws,  be  persecuted  or  interfered  with." 

Prtnch  Trraty,  Ariidr  13.  '-The  Christian  religion 
.  baring  for  its  essential  object  to  lead  men  to  virtue, 
the  memben  of  all  Chrirtlan  boiliM  (communions) 
•ball  enjoy  fbll  aecniity  for  tbeir  persona,  tbeir  prop- 
erty, snd  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  worship ; 
au'l  t-iitin^  protection  nIuiU  he  j^ivcn  to  mi  Visionaries 
who  jieacefuUy  enter  the  couiitn>',  furnished  with  pass- 
ports !<uch  as  ore  described  in  Article  8.  No  obstade 
•ball  be  interposed  by  the  CUlMia  aittbacitiMI  to  tka 
recognised  right  of  sny  person  fai  CUiia  to  cmtiffaM 
Chri-ti.i!iit\"  iflu'  jilf'.iscs,  aiwl  tn  o\wy  its  re()uircment8, 
sritliout  U'iiig  subject,  on  that  account,  to  any  penalty. 
Whatever  has  been  heretofore  wrktan^  prodaimed,  or 
IwbBahad  in  Cbina,  by  order  of  govecaoMit,  againii 
Oa  Cbriatlaa  fidtb,  b  wholly  abrogated  and  nalliaad 
In  all  thfl  provinces  of  the  empire." 

AusMM  Treaty,  Article  8.  "  The  Chinese  goveni- 
neat,  raoognising  the  troth  that  the  doctrines  of 
Chrirtiaiuty  pmioto  Ibe  eetabliabmeiit  of  peace  and 
goed  erder  among  mankind,  prombea  net  to  paneeote 
its  subjrct.-i  who  may  wish  to  follow  the  requirements 
of  this  faith ;  but  tlicy  shall  enjoy  the  same  protection 
which  is  granted  to  those  who  praAM  olhsr  temi  of 
laUgioa  tolarated  in  tbe  empiia. 

"Tha  CUaaaa  gavwrnent,  beilai^ngttatChrietian 
missionaries  are  good  men,  who  seek  no  material  ad- 
vantages for  themselves,  hcreliy  permit!*  thorn  to  prop- 
agate the  doctrines  of  Christianity  among  its  subjects, 
aad  aUowa  tbem  to  paae  everywhere  in  the  oonntry. 
A  B^ia^  Bmnbar  af  nlsdeiiariea  paadig  ttimi|^  tlM 
alties  or  open  ports  ^h  il)  N-  furnished  Wift  jailipwtB, 
■igned  by  the  Rusyiaii  uuthcrities." 

In  March,  1861,  tho  aml<a5sadors  of  England  and 
Fnaee^  and  in  Jniy,  1861,  tbe  ambasaador  of  the  Unit- 
«l  JtolM,  tookapOelr  pamaiient  abada  at  Fdib,  and 
this  dty  became  at  once  a  centre  for  the  missionary 
operations  of  lx>th  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
Since  that  time  the  free  propau'^iioii  of  Christianity 
Ihm  not  been  again  interrupted.  After  the  death  of 
tha  amperor  Hien-Fnng  (Aug.  2*2, 1861),  the  ndrainis- 
tratSon  of  the  empire,  which,  in  the  name  of  the  minor 
enaperor  Ki-Tsiang,  was  conducted  by  Prince  Kung,  I 
liecame  still  more  favorable  to  tht>  fn-c  and  friendly  iii- 
with  Christian  nations.  Commercial  trea- 
)  candnded  with  almost  all  the  nations  of  £o- 

apa;  tina,  as  Sapt  1, 1861,  with  PniMia  and  ttie  Qai^  j 
■an  ZollTeKtB  (rMtted  IMS);  tn  IMS,  wUb  Spain, 

Belcinm  (Aug.  X),  and  Portu-nl  U'):  in  1863, 

with  I>enmark  (July  10).    B<;side8  the  ambassadors 
of  tbe  United  StatM,  England,  and  France,  those  of  i 
Buaia  and  Spain  Uiek.  np  Uudr  residence  at  Paldn, 
wfcHa  a  Fortngnese  mfttlBter  was  appointed  at  Haeao ' 
and  a  Pruiiinn  .it  Shatiuhtii. 

1.  Stttfurian  MUsi'mA. — The  Xestorian  patriarchs  arc 
■aU  to  luve  sent  mis.sjonsries  to  China  in  the  5th  cen- 
tary.    Between  A.D.  636  and  781,  aevan^  Ne«torian  i 
wiffTiimarirr,  among  whom  Olopon  (arrtvadia  896)  waa 
di«tinguished.  labored  in  China.    The  history  of  the  ! 
Ncatorian  missions  Is  given  in  an  inscription,  di.^covcr- 
edln  lOSSby  Jerait  missionaries  in  Si-anfu.    Its  genu- 
long  doolitod,  baa  Iwen  recently  defended  by  i 
Iftn4Cha|idcimh8dl.| 


baaacba  is  reported  to  hare  ft  a  Metropolitan  to  Chi* 
na.  Timolliani,  who  ^paan  to  bare  bean  tha  Me** 
torian  patrlaidi  npwarda  of  ibtty  yeara,  waa  nakNuiy 

'devoted  to  Christian  mission".  During  his  patriarch- 
ate, Subchaljune,  a  learned  monk  from  the  convent  of 
Uetb-ul>en,  after  having  been  ordained  bishop,  pene* 
trated  CliiBa,  and  there  axtanatraly  pnaabad  tlia  Qo^ 
pel.  Ha  waa  ooan  Ibllomd  by  otMia.  In  tha  9th 
century  Christians  were  found  in  Soutlii  m  China  by 
two  Arabian  travellers,  and  in  877  many  Christians, 
conjointly  with  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Persians, 
were  maaeacred  in  Canton  by  one  Baicho,  who  had  r»> 
volted  ftam  tiie  emperor,  in  8t^  WnbniBg  b  TCport> 
ed  to  have  ordered  3000  priests  from  Ta-tsin  to  rt  t  irp  to 
private  life.  Marco  Polo,  the  distinguished  tra\  cller 
of  the  13th  century,  who  spent  more  than  twenty  yeara 
in  China,  for  a  time  holding  a  high  office,  ^paaka  of  Ida 
meeting  with  Chineae  Cbrittiana.  Rnbraqob,  hi  lf80| 
tella  of  fifteen  dtiea  where  there  were  Nestorians ;  and 
the  antbor  of  tho  VEMtat  du  ffrrm  Caan  (1880)  reports 
3n,i»0<)  Nestorians  in  Chins.  The  Nestorisn  missions 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  or  nearly  extirpated  simul- 
taaeonaly  with  the  asptilalM  ofthe  Blonguls  in  1868  by 
lha  Uing  dyaaafy.  At  praaant  do  Ncatorian  diorebaa 
are  known  to  exUt  In  China,  and  no  Neatorian  tfana> 
Itttiou  of  the  Bil)lc  is  known  to  exi-*t  f  Xcwcomli,  CjfOh* 
ptedia  o/Miuitms,  p.  262).    See  >iEsTouiAN8. 

2.  Roman  CathoUe  Miuums.—(1.)  Tho  first  period 
to  tha  hialaay  of  Bcman  CathoUc  minioiia  hi  CUm 
waa  hitndnead  by  tin  bbon  of  Jchaanai  da  Ifoato 
Corvino,  who  entered  India  in  r201.  and  after  meeting 
with  great  opposition,  not  only  from  tho  pagans,  but 
also  from  the  Nestorians,  was  so  successful  in  his  lu- 
bon  that  hi  1806  ha  bad  Uptizod  6000  conTarta.  Ula 
labon  ware  eonlhied  principally  to  tbe  Tartara,  wheae 
language  he  had  learned,  and  into  whi<  h  he  translated 
the  N.  T.  and  the  I'sahns.  In  l'oi>ti  Clement  V 
conatitated  him  archbishop  of  Pekin,  and  sent  seven 
tuflkacaa  biahofpa  (Fiandaoana)  to  liia  aaaiatanoe.  He 
died  to  1888.  AnoOar  arebbMiop  of  Mdn  was  sp- 
jKtinted  in  133^1,  and  "2^  ndditioiial  lalwrers  joiric-(l  tlie 
mis-nion.  In  l.i'i'j  tlu'  Minn  'lyussty  came  iulo  power, 
and  seems  to  liave  (-m.-'hed  outChibtlanliyaltagalhflr, 
both  Roman  and  Keatorian. 

^>  flovaral  onaaeecMM  attonpla  ware  nadain  tha 
years  1556,  1575,  and  1579,  by  Dominicans,  Franris- 
cans,  and  Angnstines,  to  re.<Hitablish  mission*  in  China, 
but  it  was  left  for  the  .Ii  suIIm  I'mnlly  to  m  i  umiilish  it. 
Matteo  liicci  led  the  way.  lie  reached  Macao  in  1581, 
and  by  pmeverlng  efforta  inada  Jila  way  to  Fddin, 
and  into  the  good  gracea  of  tha  reigning  emperor. 
Several  high  mandarins  were  converted  through  Ma 
efforts,  chief  among  whom  was  Sicu,  on  offu  er  of  th" 
highest  rank  and  of  great  personal  iuHuenco.  Hicci 
died  in  1610  at  tbe  age  of  80,  and  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  and  aolamnity.  In  1628  Adam  Schaal,  a 
German  Jeenit,  arrived,  and  tbroagh  tbe  influence  of 
Sicti  wan  favoraMy  received  by  the  emjieror.  Ills 
great  talents  and  extensive  acquirements  caused  him 
to  be  ranked  among  the  first  men  of  tha  empire.  In 
1681  tha  Donhiicaaa  and  Francisoaaa  aniarad  China, 
bat  tbeir  iQCceaa  waa  not  very  great.  Tho  eanee  of 
Christianity  suffered  a  great  loss  in  1tl32  in  the  death 
of  Sieu.  In  1(A4  the  Tartars  completed  the  conquest 
of  China,  and  with  the  Ming  dynasty  the  Christian  nUa> 
aiona  aliaoat  expired.  Schaal,  liowaTer,  by  bia  genins 
and  learutng,  roae  into  Ibvor  with  tho  new  dynasty,  and 
by  h\t>  inflnenrp  olitained  jiernii.<'-i'>n  fur  M  uther  mls- 
sionarii-.M  to  ent^r  the  country,  among  wlioni  wn"  the  eel- 
oljrated  Fertlinand  Verbeest.  The  jiatron  of  .Schaal  died 
in  1668,  and  tlie  minor,  Kangbi,  aaoended  th«  tluona. 
The  Jeanlt  alar  remafand  tor  a  aliort  tbna  In  the  lontlh, 
but  Schaal  wa«  s<ion  thrown  into  prison,  and  sentenced 
•'to  bo  cut  into  a  thousand  pieces."  This  decree  was 
not  executed  ;  Schaal  died  in  lf>6ii,  in  the  78th  year  of 
Ids  age.  Anotlier  miaaionaiy  died  in  priaon,  and  soto 
ami  Ihrndseaaa  aad  SlJaaella      baabhad  to  CSaa* 
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ton.  Verbcest  became  a  favorite  of  the  emperor  Kan-  !  ety's  fund.  In  1813  he  wan  joined  hy  the  xealoiu  and 
1^  alUr  1m  liad  diimiaiad  tb»  nguatM  and  awnmud  i  l«anied  lir.  Milne.  Tb«  tranaUtkn  of  the  New  T«t- 
ntfrane  eonlnL   SiitUM  of  the  gnel  tMliliM      tnMirt  «w  eooipletod  te 

VcrtfCi'sf,  Kanghi  commanded  him  to  correct  the  cal-  1 1818.  In  1814  the  first  Chinese  convert  was  Imptized. 
eudar,  w  liii  li  he  did  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  em-  A  valuable  assixtant  the  misBionari«-9  found  afterwardB 
peror.     He  wjls  aiijxiinted  president  of  the  Aftrononi-   in  Leanj(-Afa  (haptisied  by  Milne  in  who  di»tin- 

ieel  Tribunal.  Ua  cast  many  cannon,  and  in  other  |  guUhed  himself  as  the  autbor  of  several  valaablctracta, 
wty*  Tendered  UmMilf  serviceable  to  goveraneat.      i  and  by  his  zeid  in  preaeUag  tite  Gospel,  and  in  die- 

(3.)  For  some  time  after  this  the  missions  proepered.  |  tribating  txwks  at  the  literair  euninations.  One  of 
In  1703  they  numbered  100  chnrches  end  100,000  con-  the  books  distributed  on  this  occasion  fell  into  the 
verts  in  the  province  of  Nankin  nlone.  But  in  1734,  hands  of  the  leader  of  the  insurgent!!,  and  was  the 
uoi  only  the  Jesuits,  but  all  Koman  missionaries,  were  j  foundation  of  his  earliest  Christian  impressklia.  The 
•speUed.  Tct  meny  congr^^atkne  snrrhred  under  American  missions  commenced  In  18t9,  nhm  the 
protracted  persecutions.  Native  priests  were  trained  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society  sent  out  two  mis- 
both  in  seminaries  in  China  and  In  Europe  (in  the  sionaries,  one ofwbom,  fat  1880,  transferred  his  services 
Propaganda  nt  I{ome  and  in  a  Chinc.ie  Rcininriry  lit  Xa-  tr,  tho  American  Board  of  (  ouiniis'.inin'rs  nf  IVir.  i^n 
ples\  and  many  European  missionaries  were  able  to  Mis>ion!K,  which  from  tluit  time  lias  liad  a  mission  at  • 
penetrate  into, the  interior.  Not  a  few  were  put  to  Canton.  The  Khenish  Missionary  Society  sent  out, 
death,  hot  the  mlasians  mrrived.  Sinoe  the  iMdies  ohoat  1880y  Mr.  GbtzUff,  who  soon  became  perfectly 
ef  18M^  wUeh  proarfie  Hberty  of  wordiip  Ihr  bodi  Bo>  inseler  of  the  language,  and  mode  fk«qnent  journeys 
aan  Catholica  and  ProtcRtants  great  preparations  have  tlirough  the  coi-'t  countries  of  China,  lie  \NaH  e-pc- 
been  mode  fbr  extending  ttie  Komanist  missions.  A  cially  active  in  circulating  the  Scriptures,  w  liii  li  were 
ftw  yean  ago,  when  China  was  divided  into  20  Vi-  received  with  great  eagerness.  In  1835  the  American 
corialea  ApoetoUe,  the  Itoman  CathoUe  popolotiain  of  j  Protestant  Episoopal  Church  established  •  mission  in 
Chfaia  ninoanted,  aeeording  to  the  Umuen,  to  about  |  Bataria,  wMch  tn  IMS  was  Temeved  to  Hoeoo.  Dnr* 
800,000.  Other  Roman  Catholic  writers  claim  a  muc  li  \t\c  this  firfst  period  the  continual  hostility  of  the  f'hi- 
higher  number,  e.  g.  Hue,  wlm  entiniate.i  it  at  700,000.  |  nese  compelled  the  I-lnglish,  Americjin.  and  (lernian 

Since  the  treaty  with  France  in  1858,  the  Roman  missionaries  to  restrict  their  labors  moi^tly  to  the  print- 
Catholic  missionariea  daim  to  have  reesired  large  |  ing  sod  eircnlating  of- Christian  books.  Permanent 
•eoseslons  to  their  eongragotiona,  and  to  have  a  total  t  setdements  were  only  made  at  Canton,  hot  at  Malseea 
menitier!<hip  in  their  (Thurch  of  about  one  inillioti.  also  nn  Anglo-Chineso  eoUpLre  was  founded. 
The  niimtjcr  of  missionaries,  espei  ially  l-'rem  li, ■  who  I  lie  peace  of  Nankin  in  1842,  the  cession  ofllong 
have  since  l>een  sent  to  China,  is  considerable.  On  Kong  to  tlie  English,  and  the  opening  of  the  five  poits 
Jannoiy  1, 1867,  a  new  cathedral  waa  consecrated  at :  to  European  and  American  Christians,  gave  s  luw  inip 
FsUn,  which  is  one  of^  largest  birildngs  of  the  cap-  pulse  to  nrisrionaiy  seal.  Tho  London  MisslonaiySe- 
ital.  A  bloody  persecution  of  Roman  Catholir  mis-  '  ciety  pave  iniinietions  to  their  Chinese  missionaries 
slonaries  took  place  in  18iUl  in  one  of  the  deiwndeucies  '  to  meet  in  Ilong  Kong  to  consider  the  plan  for  future 
of  China,  Corea.    See  Corea.  operations.   Agreeably  to  the  recomnienduUons  of  thi-s 

AcGoiding  to  the  "Itoman  Almanac"  for  1859  (A'iori-  meeting  (August,  1843),  the  AngloOhineee  college  in 
stifsr  TilMio  1889),  then  wen  in  China  SSYicariatee  Malscea  was  dunged  into  a  theologieal  seminaty  ftr 
Apostolic  and  8  PreActores  Apostolic,  vix. :  1.  Shen-  the  training  of  a  luitlTe  ministry.  Also  the  priiking 
st,  Frandscana ;  2.  Sban-d,  Franciscans ;  3.  Rn-pel,  apparatus  of  the  mission  was  transferred  from  Malacca 
Fram  i^.  ans  ;  4.  Hn>nan,  Fran<  i-<  ans  ;  5.  Su-tchuen  to  Hong  Kon^;,  und  a  inedical  cstaldinhmcnt  o|Kned  in 
(Surth-castem),  Foreign  Missionary  S'minary  of  Par-  |  connection  with  the  mission.  In  1843  Sltanghai  was 
is;  6.  Su-tcbuen  (South-eastern),  Foreign  Missionary  '  occupied,  and  in  1844,  Amoy.  The  American  Board 
Seminary  of  Paris;  7.  Kooei-Kou;  8.  Laasa;  9.  Ko- 1  stationed  miieionaries  at  Amoy  in  1842,  and  at  Fuh- 
Konor;  10.  Tn-nan,  Foreign  Missionary  Seminary  of  '  chan  in  1847.  The  American  r^pi«copaI  Board,  whose 
Paris;  11.  Fokeen,  Spanish  Dominicans;  12.  Nankin,  missionary,  Dr.  Ikwne,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  United 
JcsuiU;  Vi.  Pekin  (Northern),  Lazarists;  14.  Pekin  State^  haid  been  cont-ecrated  missionary  bishop,  fixed 
(South-western),  Lazarists;  15.  Pekin  (Eastern),  Jee- 1  on  Shanghai  as  tho  most suitohla  station.  Other  mis- 
nits;  18.  Tcheh-Klang,  Losariatsj  17.  Kiang^,  Las-  sionmy  societies  hostaned  to  oeespjr  the  inlensting 
srlsts;  18.  Leao4nng,  Foraign  MMonory  Society  of  |  fleld.  Tlw  opersttons  of  the  American  Bsp^  UnioD 
Paris:  1'.'.  Tartar  Mongolia,  Foreign  Missionary' Soci-  commenced  in  1H42;  those  of  tlie  .Soiithirn  Paptist 
ety  of  I'aris;  20.  Slwn-toong,  Franeiscans;  21.  Honan,  Convention  (uf  .\merica)  and  of  the  (American)  i'res- 
Lozariste;  2*2.  Corea,  Foreign  Missionary  Seminar}' of  J  byterian  Board  in  1H44;  those  of  the  Church  Mission^ 
Paris.  The  8  Prefectarao  an  'as  follows:  1.  Hong  ary  Sodety,  one  of  whose  missionaries,  Bev.  OeofSS 
Kong;  Propogsnda  of  Rome;  f.  Kwan^-tang,  Kwang-  ,  Smith,  was  appofnted  htshop  of  Vietoris,  in  1848;  of 
si,  and  Hainan,  Foreign  Missionary  Seminary  of  Par- ;  the  General  ]iH])ti-l  Mi*vionarv  Society  f  England)  in 
is;  3.  Labnan.  The  missions  arc  mostly  supported  1845 ;  those  of  the  MctlKMlist  F)piscopaUhurch  in  lf<4€; 
by  the  ".Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tbe  Faith,"  \  those  of  the  (American)  Seventh-day  Baptists  in  1847; 
which  has  its  centn  in  France.  Special  attention  to  those  of  the  Methodist  Episoopal  Chorch  South  in 
Chhieee  misdons  is  also  paid  by  tho  '*Sodety  of  the  1848;  tboee  of  tbe  English  Wsdajans  snd  tho  Tnt 
Holj' ChildhotKl  of  .Ie«ns,"  a  children's  mis-'ionary  siv-  ■  Church  of  Scotland  in  1850. 

ciet\'  for  buying  and  baptizing  those  children  w  ho  by  '  "The  first  Protestant  mission  at  Fuh-<hau  wasestab* 
their  parents  have  been  destined  to  death,  and  giving  lisbed  by  a  missionary  of  the  Americjin  Board  of  Com- 
to  them  a  Christian  edacation.  Tho  reodpts  of  the  j  misdoners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  January,  1847.  The 
Bodsty  aammtsd  la  18B8  to  871,080  flranes.  Up  to '  mission  has  avetaged  three  or  ibnr  tadlies  sinos  ill 
that  year  829,888  children  had  lieen  Ixm^ht  nnd  ivqk-  eonimeneement.  In  April.  IS.'ifi,  occurred  the  first  ba|k 
Used,  of  whom  247,W1  had  died  shortly  after  tiMu  of  a  Chinaman  at  this  city  in  conn«*ctinn  with 

tism.  rrntc-t;iiit  nii.^sions.    In  May,  IHriT.  a  brick  clmn  h. 

8.  PrvtettmU  MUriofu. — Tbe  first  Protestant  mission  called  tbe  "  Church  of  tbe  Saviour,"  built  on  the  main 
was  undertaken  by  the  London  Missionary  Sodety,  street  In  tho  soattian  snlMrbs,  and  about  one  mile 
which  in  1807  sent  the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison  to  Can-  fh>m  tho  Big  Bridge,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
ton,  principally  for  tbe  object  of  translating  the  holy  God.  Its  first  native  eharch,  consisting  of  four  mem- 
Scriptun  s  into  Chinese.  He  was  appointed  (in  iH(ih)  bers,  was  organized  in  Octob»>r  of  the  •-aine  yi  ;ir.  In 
translator  of  tiie  East  India  Company's  factory,  with  May,  1863,  a  church  of  seven  members  was  formed  at 
a  salary  whidi  leodered  Mm  ladspetwlet  of  the  soci' ,  Chang4eh,  distant  seyentoen  miles  ftom  tbe  dty.  In 
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June  of  the  same  rear  a  charch  of  nine  membera  was 
organized  in  the  city  of  Fuhn-hau,  having  been  di»niis!i- 
ed  from  the  church  in  the  suburbs  to  form  the  church 
in  the  city.  For  the  iirst  ten  Tean  of  this  mission's 
existence  only  one  was  baptized.  During  the  next 
five  years  twenty-two  momliers  were  received  into  the 
first  church  formed.  During  the  next  two  years  twen- 
ty-three persons  were  baptized.  Between  1853  and 
'1858  a  small  boarding-school,  i.  e.  a  school  where  the 
papils  were  boarded,  clothed,  and  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mission,  was  sustained  in  this  mission. 
Among  the  pupiL<  were  four  or  five  young  men,  who 
are  now  employed  as  native  helpers,  and  three  girls, 
all  of  whom  became  charch  members,  and  two  of  whom 
are  wives  of  two  of  the  native  helpers.  There  are  at 
preaeot  a  training-achool  for  native  helpers,  and  a 
small  Imarding-school  for  boys,  and  a  small  boarding- 
school  for  girls  connected  with  the  mission.  It  em- 
ploys six  or  seven  native  helpers,  and  three  or  four 
country  stations  are  occupied  by  it.  Part  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  this  miasion  live  at  Ponaaang,  not  far  from  the 
Charch  of  the  .Sa>-ioar,  and  part  live  in  the  city,  on  a 
hill  not  far  from  the  White  Pagoda,  in  houses  built 
and  owned  by  the  American  Board  (see  Slatittict  of  So- 
cietift,  below). 

"The  mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
established  in  the  fall  of  1847.  It  has  had  an  average 
numl)er  of  four  or  five  families.  In  1H57  it  baptized 
the  fir>t  convert  in  connection  with  its  lnl>ors.  In  Au- 
gust, 1856,  a  brick  charch,  called  the  'Church  of  the 
True  God,'  the  first  substantial  church  building  erect- 
ed at  Fuh-ehau  by  Protestant  missions,  was  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  located  near  Tating,  on 
the  main  street,  in  the  southern  suburbs,  about  two 
thirds  of  the  way  l>etween  the  Big  Bridge  and  the  city. 
Id  the  winter  of  the  same  year  another  brick  charch, 
located  on  the  hill  in  the  suburbs  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Min,  was  finished  and  deiiiqite<l,  called  the 
•  Church  of  Heavenly  Rest."  In  the  fall  of  1864  this 
roiasion  erected  a  commodious  brick  church  on  East 
Street,  in  the  city.  Its  memi»ers  reside  principally  on 
the  hill  on  which  the  Church  of  Heavenly  Rest  is 
built.  One  family  lives  at  a  country  station  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  Fuh-rhau.  This  mission  has  re- 
ceived great  and  signal  encouragement  in  several  coun- 
try' villages  and  farming  districts,  as  well  aa  in  the 


city  and  sulnirbe.  It  has  some  eight  or  ten  country 
stations,  which  are  more  or  less  regularly  visited  by 
the  foreign  missionaries,  and  where  native  helpers  are 
appointed  to  preach  regularly.  It  has  a  flourishing 
boys'  boarding-school,  and  a  flourishing  girls'  board- 
ing-school, and  a  printing-press.  At  the  cIum!  of  1863 
there  were  twenty-six  probationary  mcml^ers  of  its  na- 
tive churches,  and  ninety-nine  in  full  communion.  It 
employs  ten  or  twelve  native  helpers.  It  has  estab- 
lished a  system  of  regular  Quarterly  Meetings  and  an 
Annual  Conference  in  conformity  with  the  Discipline 
of  the  Methodi.ot  Episcopal  Church"  (Dwlittle,  Social 
Life  of  the  Chitifte,  N.  Y.,  Harper  and  Brotht  rs,  iJJfiS, 
2  vols.  12m«).  1  here  were,  in  1854,  26  station.',  65) 
missionaries,  6  churches,  24  chapels,  851  church  mem- 
bers ;  12  boarding-schools,  with  376  scholars ;  20  day- 
schools,  with  436  scholars  (see  Statistict  of  Socieliet, 
IjcIow). 

According  to  the  "  Directory  of  Protestant  Missions 
in  China,"  issued  in  June,  1806,  fn)m  the  press  of  the 
American  llethodist  Episcopal  Mission  at  Fuh-ehau, 
the  statiaticfl  of  I*rute«tant  missions  were,  in  1866,  as 
follows : 

Statistin  of  the  txtriovt  Sfationt. 
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Total  Id  18CC :  ordained  missionaries,  97 ;  lay  mis- 
sionaries, 14;  mi.«8ionary  ladies,  93;  whole  numlier 
of  missionaries,  204;  numlter  of  native  helpers,  206; 
number  of  members  received  in  1865, 282 ;  whole  num- 
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AmpricBo  Itoanl  of  Coninil*»l«)neni  for  Kon-lgn  MlnUm*  <ranion.  Full  - 1 

ehau,  TWnUln,  I  ekio,  Kslgan)  / 

AttrricsD  IU|>ti*t  MlMkmary  I  nlon  {Sw»tnw,  Mnpcpo)  

Americao  Melhodtrt  KpUrupU  Church  Kmth  (.'^haiigbab  

Amrrlran  Mt  lhodliit  F.p4»co|wl  Miwtuti  (Kiih-clinu)  

Amerlenn  Pn>lc»Unt  Kpiwopal  MiB»lim  (.^^luiDghal,  Pekin)  

Amerirxn  «).  S.)  I'reohTtprian  Mi»ti>D  (Canlon,  NlDg|H\  Shsnfiihal,) 

iJh</oo,  TiiJKJfhan,  IVkin)  / 

Amertran  Kefurnipi!  iMitrh  Mbwlon  (.\n103r)  

Amerlefn  8<>nthcm  KnpiUt  Oinvroiion  ((;anton,8haDgliai,  Tungrlisn) 

Auorkan  l'nlt>Ml  I'rfoliyu-riAn  .Mi.n'ion  (Csoion)  

Britlth  sDtl  Frireign  Hil-lp  .Wirly  (8h&oghai)  

S.^rii'ty  (I long  Kongi   

■'•\n  Society  (MnppoV  

lion  Society  of  Btriln  •• 

luiry  Socletjr.*.  '. 

t  MiMtlW  

Mill  Now  Ointiectlfm  (Ticnt'ln)  

-li'nnn-  Society  of  lls^lo  (Il'inc  Kong)  

.    ri      vti«»i(«'(3w8tow,  .^moT,  T»-kao,  PcklD)  

I  M  Ml    i  t  Kn-o  C-'hiirrlio*  iNlnppot  

Kagllfh  Wi'-li  vnii  .Ml>i'i<>n  (Cnntoti,  Kinkiiing,  lUnkoF)  

IIoQg  Kfiig  niixv'Mi  Female  Schi")!  (Il'ing  Konj;)  

LootKin  Mi   ■  •  "^v  Society  (faatoD,  Hong  Kong,  Amojr,  SluDghal.) 

H»nk  .  Pekln)  / 

NaUonsl  1  ty  of  Scotland  (Pfkin)  

Bbini'h  MiiwkiDKrv  i^>rlotT  (Ilnng  Kong)  

Boeiety  fi>r  pmraotJng  Foinale  Kduratlon  in  the  Kait  (Hong  Kong)  

United  pT«ibyterian  Charch  of  SootUnd  (Nlagpo)  

Independeot  •  ••  
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bw  of  native  meml-em,  3142.  One  of  the  most  re- 
inwrit**^*  >w»kwning»  that  k  known  in  tlio  whole  liia> 
tB>y  of  IVBlMmiitlwu  oTCiiiafttMilc  |ib«a  in  1868,  In 

connection  with  tbo  out-atatknis  of  the  Ttentain  mis- 
sion of  the  KnKl>»b  New-Connection  Metbodista,  eope- 
cially  at  Lou-Leiiig,  where,  in  September,  46  persona 
won  admitted  to  baptism.  The  converta  added  to  tlM 
arfMlaB  diiifchM  of  tin  London  8ode^»  in  Shanghai, 
and  the  province  of  which  it  forma  the  capital,  nam- 
liered,  durinn  the  yttT  1866,189.  An  event  of  con- 
siderable ini(Hirtance  for  tlje  I*rote»tant  nii-siuns  of 
China  is  the  eittalilishmcnt  of  a  monthly  ri'lii:iou.H  pa- 
per in  the  Englijih  language  (the  Misti<maiy  Recordrr) 
bj  the  miMionaiiM  of  Um  Mathodiat  £piMi^Chiiidi 
of  Fub-ebaa. 

4.  Grttk  }fi<.<t!'>Tu. — A  mission  of  the  Greek  Tburch 
was  estal>li«Ucd  hy  the  Russians  in  Pekin  umU-r  the 
Tci^n  of  Peter  the  Great.  Its  object,  until  recently, 
was  tiniitedtnthoipliltaalcnn<ir»i»]oii7«f  Bnaaian 
Biihject^,  who  bad  been  eaptarad  on  tbo  Amoor  aiklaal* 

tl(>(l  in\ir  IVkin.  A  treaty  between  China  and  Ruiuia 
auth<>ri/.(Hl  the  iiussian  government  to  keep  six  mi»- 
llonaries  at  Pckin,  changing  them  once  in  ten  years, 
with  tiia  xiglit  of  luTing  a  few  studanti  to  laarn  the 
Chimaa  and  Mandioo  language,  and  to  obtain  •  gen- 

«nl  kanmUigt  of  (3llnc««  affairs.  A  Ir'tter  from  ciio 
of  the  AnMieui  mlaalonarics  in  Pekin,  in  the  liuston 
J/Mnowvy jr«rali(Pebraary,  1866),  tUtes  that  "the 
BoMian  mi— ionarioa  In  Fddn  now  labor  devoutly  for 
the  CbbMw  in  tfw  eotnrtrj  aa  wdl  ai  in  tlie  eitjr.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact,  iiml  one  which  marks  a  differ- 
ence between  them  and  tlie  Roman  Catholics,  that 
they  translate  and  use  the  »acre<l  Scriptures.  Their 
Torsion  of  tbo  Mow  Testament  into  Chinese  ia  now  in 
print  In  tlria  dty  [PMdn].  Tbejr  haw  obtainad  alao 
from  the  English  missionaries  the  veriion  of  the  Bilde 
by  Messrs.  Swan  and  llallylir.m,  and  puldi>l»ed  l>y 
the  Uritiih  and  Foreifjn  Ilil>l  >  Suci  ty,  for  the  use  of 
their  ministers  to  the  Moni;olians,  and  the  versions  of 
Um  Kew  Testament  publiabad  by  tbo  same  society  for 
the  use  of  their  missions  in  Roatlan  Hancbnria."  In 
IHCtG,  the  Pekin  mission  hnmbafad  ^MWtSQO  converted 
Chitu'se  and  Tartars.  See  Anmui  Amtriem  Cgebfrn 
did  fur  iHiiit,  8.  v.  China. 

IV.  LUaraiHrt. — VwnT,Unwtnal-Lexibm,  iv,  1  30 ; 
Gotxlaff  (missionary  in  China),  Hittt/n/  of  CUno  (Can- 
ton, 1833;  translated  into  German,  and  continoed  by 
Neumann,  Stuttgardt,  1x47) ;  .\U-el,  Jir^Uhnct  if  China 
(1«.W  33,  I  Jmo) ;  Thomt«m,  JIutory  ■>/ China  (London, 
IS  14) ;  Gftchichte  der  katholitcken  Mimontn  im  Kaiser- 
reicAa  China  (Vienna,  1845) ;  Davis,  Ducriptum  of 
Chima  (London,  S  vols.  8vo);  WIttmann  (Rom.  Cath.), 
Die  Uerrlifhhrit  drr  Kirrhe  in  iArm  Minimfn;  \\"\\- 
liams,  Middle  Kimfd'm  (I^ond.  and  N.  Y.  18-18,  8vo) ; 
Jlorrison,  Vtev!  of  China  (  tto)  ;  AnnaUt  de  la  Propnffa- 
timde  laFidi  Ammd  Btportt  ofOt  Pnttttlamt  yfSi- 
tbmarjf  Soeielk$  m  Awmim  tmdEngbmi;  Dean,  The. 
CMaa  MiffionA  (X.  Y.  12ino);  Ncwconib,  Cy  fo/x^din 
tffifistiotu;  Scliem,  Kir/rsiiuiiiyd  i'far-book /or  IffJiQ, 
p.  130,  140,  220  sq. ;  E^lkins,  Th-  ReUgimu  Condition 
oflkt  CUime  (Lond.  1859, 8vo) ;  MUne.  Life  m  CMna 
(toad.  1857,  8to);  Hqc,  Jemmef  iknmgk  tke  CMhm 
Empire  (N.  Y.,  Harper  and  Urnthcrs,  1W>6,  2  vols. 
12mo);  IJu.'^h,  Fiv  Years  in  China  (Prcsbyt.  Board); 
Meadows,  The  Chimte  and  their  Kebellumt  (Lond.  1866, 
8vo)  i  Fortune,  Three  Yean  m  Omta  (Lond.  1847, 8vo) ; 
lUdny,  Ufe  0mM§  Cic  Ckmem  (N.T.  IMW,  12mo) ; 
Davis,  General  Description  of  China  (Lord.  1^57,  Hvo; 
N.  Y.  2  vols.  18mo);  Doolittle.  Soci  il  Ia/>  of  the  Chi- 
11' f,'  ( N.  Y.  IW/,,  HaqM  r  &  nrothers.  2  vols.  12mo); 
Uliphaot,  Narrative  of  the  Ettri  (f  Elgifie  J/itMon 
(Edfaibw  1669;  N.  T.  Harpers,  1860,  8vo);  Cobbold, 
Pidbsnt  of  the  Chtfiete  2y  thenuelvet  (Lond.  1869,  8vo) ; 
Smith,  Cmmlar  Cities  of  China  (N.  Y.  1850,  12mo) ; 
Dimon,  Eiirli/  rhrUtumitij  in  China  (New  Englan<ler), 
Nov.  IHM);  Whitney,  i'kina  ond  tie  OtaeM;  China 
and  the  West  (New  El^MMrt  Mk  ]tt8,  and  Jaa. 
18CI).  Sao  CoKFOCiw;  Cobsa. 


Chln'narttth  (Hnb.  Xhm'rtA,  to 

Kinna'reth  [Josh.],  r^JS ;  Sept.  \ir'fni  v.  r.  [in 
Deut.j  Maxavapi^)f  the  sing,  form  (Deut.  iii,  17; 
Joeh.  xix,  85)  of  a  town,  also  called  in  tii«  plur.  Cam* 
NKKOTH  (Tlcb.  Kinnerofh',  ri'^S,  1  Kings  xv,  20; 
Sept.  ;  A.  V.  "Cinnarothj"  or  Kmnaroth'f 

ni^9,  Joah.  zl,  %  XaM^>;  or  pariniw  IIm  lattar 

form  designates  the  rfr/inn  of  whii  li  the  other  wan  tho 
metropolis.  A  sitnilar  variety  upjiears  in  the  namo 
of  the  adjoining  lake,  which  \»  |M>rhaps  intended  in 
some  of  the  above  paasagaa.  Tlie  town  waa  a  fiwttfiod 
city  in  fh«  Mb*  «#  HqiMdi.  BMOtloBad  betwaan 
Itaklutb  and  Adamah  (Josh,  xix,  85),  tha  only  cer- 
tain reference  to  the  city  exclusively.  Whether  it 
^;^ve  its  name  to  or  rc<  eiviM]  it  from  the  lake,  which 
w  as  possibly  adjacent,  is  uncertain.  Jeroma  identifiea 
Chennereih  (Onoma*t.  a.  T.,  EuaaUnS  XnHpO)  fUttt  tiw 

later  Tiberias.   This  may  bava  Iwan  mm  aoaw  Mk 

dition  then  existing :  the  only  oorroboratiaa  wliidi  w« 
can  find  for  it  is  the  mention  in  .I(i^hua  of  Hammath 
as  near  it,  which  was  possibly  the  Emntaus  (modem 
Hummam),  near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  a  little  south  of 
Tiberias.  This  situation  of  Chinuanlh  ia  denied  hj 
Keland  {Palmt.  p.  161)  on  the  ground  that  Oapematan 
is  s.iid  by  Matthew  (iv,  13)  to  have  iK'en  on  the  very 
borders  of  Zobulun  and  Naphtali,  and  that  Zebulun 
was  to  the  south  of  Naphtali.  But  the  evangelist'a 
expreasion  bard^  requires  this  itrici  intarpratation. 
TIm  town,  or  the  Mte,  appear*  la  ham  g|«Ml  lla  oaaN 
(slightly  altered)  to  a  districtr.-**a]l  OhilMWUt"  (1 
Kings  XV,  2U).    See  Cixiibrrth. 

Ska  or  CiinnntssTH  (nnw-fi^ ;  Sept  [^JSi^fta^ 

(fa  \ft'/;«5.  Num.  xxiv,  11 ;  Josh,  xiii,  27)  or  Cnv> 
xEROTU  (r.i-):3,  Xtvf'ptd,  Joah.  xii,  8),  the  inland  a«a» 
which  ia  moat'fiimiliarly  known  to  W  liyils  Ifow.Toat. 
name  as  tb«  "Lake  of  Gennesareth,"  or  the  ".Sei»  of 
Tiberias"  or  "of  Galilee."  This  is  evident  from  the 
mode  In  which  it  is  mentioned  in  various  passages  ia 
the  Pentateuch  and  Jotboa  aa  twing  at  tha  end  of  Jor> 
clan,  opposite  to  the  "  8«a  of  the  Arabah,"  I. «.  tbe  Dead 
Sea,  as  tiaving  the  Arabah  or  Glior  l>elow  it,  etc.  (Dent, 
iii,  17 ;  Josh,  xi,  2 ;  xiii,  3.  In  the  two  former  of  these 
pasaagea  tba  word  *'aea"  ia  parbapa  omitted).  Tbe 
word  is  by  some  derived  ftom  the  Hch.  *1!2.  Kinnur' 
{Ktvi'vpa,  cithara),  a  "harp,"  as  if  in  allusion  to  the 
oval  shape  of  the  lake.  Bat  it  is  possible  that  Cm»- 
nerelk  waa  aa  andent  Canaanite  name  eslatfaig  kog 
prior  to  die  Tsradile  onnqnei*,  and,  lllie  other  naoMa, 
adopted  by  the  Isrnelifp"  into  their  laimnace.  The 
subsequent  name  "  {icnne»ar"  was  derived  from  "Cin- 
ncreth"  by  a  cluinge  of  letters  of  n  kind  freqoailtlB 
the  East. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Gexnesakrth. 

Chln'neroUi  (Josh,  xi,  2;  xiii,  3).   See  Cuix- 

VERBTH. 

Chintin.   See  WiiKAT. 

Cbi'os  (Xjoc,  according  to  some,  from  xluiv,  snow, 
with  which  its  mountains  arc  perpetually  covered; 
aooordlng  to  others,  ttom  a  Syrian  word  An-  mnsHe, 
with  which  ha  fliraata  abonnded\  one  of  the  principal 
islands  of  the  Ionian  Archipelaijo.  mentioned  in  .Acts 
XX,  15,  and  famous  as  one  of  the  reputed  birthplaces 
of  the  poet  Homer.  It  l»elongeil  to  Ionia  (Mela,  ii,  7"), 
and  lay  betwaan  tiM  islaafla  Lwboa  and  Samoa,  and 
disUnt  eight  milea  ftom  Oie  nearest  promontory  (Aren- 
nuni  Vt.)  of  Asia  Tilinnr.  Tlie  p<i-ition  of  thi<  i«l;ind 
in  reference  to  the  neighboring  islands  and  coasts*  could 
hardly  be  lictter  descrilied  than  in  tbe  detailed  account 
of  the  apostle  Panl'a  retarn  vojaga  ftom  Troas  to  Cm- 
sarea  (Acta  xs,  xxl)>  HaTing  eona  fron  Aaaaa  ta 
Mitylene  in  I^sl>os  (xx,  14"),  he  arrived  the  next  day 
over  against  Chios  (ver.  15),  the  next  day  at  Samoa, 
and  tarried  at  Trogyllium  (»6.);  and  the  fnllnwing 
day  at  liiletaa  (•».) ;  thanca  ha  went  by  Coe  and 
Bhodaa  ta  Fttara  (acs,  I).  8aa  MmuBm?  Saihm. 
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JtL  tbe  account  of  Herod's  vu yiit^ts  to  Join  Mtrcni  Agrip- 
pa  in  the  Black  Sea,  we  are  told  (JoMpboa,  Ant.  xri, 
2,  2)  that,  aftrr  pamioK  by  Rhodes  nd  Cm,  he  «u 

detained  aome  time  liy  north  winds  at  Cliio!*,  and  mailed 
on  to  Mitylene  when  tbe  windsi  became  more  favora- 
hle.  It  appears  that  during  this  stay  at  Chioa  Herod 
glKf9  ymy  libecal  minaloiraidftbe  natontion  of  aoae 
pnhlie  watkB  wUeh  had  eaflbvad  in  tiia  MKhridirtie 
war.  Tliis  i-land  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other 
a«80cLatiuii  with  the  nor  is  it  opecially  nientiuned 

in  connectioo  with  thi*  tir^t  Hproud  of  ('hri>>tianity  hy 
the  apirrtltt.  When  Faul  was  there,  on  the  occ  asion 
reAmd  to,  1w  dM  not  lead,  hot  only  p—tJ  the  night 
.it  anchor  (Conytware  and  Howson,  St.  Patd,  ii,  211). 
At  that  time  Chios  enjoyed  the  privile^'e  of  freedom 
(Plin.  V,  ;iH ;  coniji.  xvi,  (j),  and  it  i>  not  icrtain  that  it 
ever  was  politically  a  part  of  tlie  liunian  proconsular 
Aeh.  Wo  record  esiata  of  ite  connection  with  Chrie- 
tiaaity  In  apostolic  times ;  but  after  the  lapee  of  aKca 
we  nwd  of  a  hifhop  of  Chioo,  showing  that  the  Gospel 
liad  olitjiincd  ;i  fo<.tin|4  on  the  nhon-x.  It*  length  ii 
about  32  iniK-H,  .md  in  breadth  it  vuries  from  8  to  18 
(haring  a  p«^ri]ihcry  of  900  stadia,  Strabo,  xiv,  645,  or 
120  Italian  milee,  Tonmelbrt,  F<y.  U,  84).  Its  oatUna 
is  moantoinons  and  bold,  and  it  hM  always  bseo  ee1e> 
l>rated  for  its  liomity  and  flraitfblnpRA  (Arv'icux. I'ly. 
vi,  109;  Schubert,  T^ew.  i,  414).  It  in"  very  fertile  in 
cotton,  tillc,  and  firnit,  and  was  anciently  celebrated  for 
ili  wtoe  (Pliny,  xiv,  9 ;  zvii,  S4, 22 ;  Stnbo^  »t,  687 ; 
BiMMe,  (Ml.  iii.  5 :  Virp.  Eel.  v,  1 ;  Atfisil.  It,  167; 
1,82)  and  ni:i'ti<-  (rii!i\  xii,  ofi;  xxiv,74;  Dloftcor.  i, 
90).  The  principal  town  wiui  al»io  called  Chios,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  a  good  harlwr  (Strabo,  xiv,  p. 
S46).  Ths  idaad  la  now  called  hj  tlw  Grsaka  JEWo, 
and  ttM '  MriiiiiB  Stio  (Haniltoii,  Assorolai^  tt,  S  t 
Thsrenot,  Tna*t$,  5, 0.3 ;  Chandler,  Ana  Minor,  c.  16 ; 
Clarlte,  Tmv.  iii,  'IM;  Sonnini,  7Vrir.  c.  37;  Olivier, 
Vii'i.  ii,  li'.S).  The  whoh -alo  ma.v«cre  ami  piislavo- 
aMmt  of  tbe  InhabiiaiiU  Im  the  Tariu  in  1822  forms 
«M  of  tfM  noaHhoekhif  MddsBla  of  Ikt  Grask  war 
if  independonre  (II  il'!!' Trati  on  Cr,  jhsoIalHm, 
Lend.  1822).  .Si>e  al>o  Malte  Hrun,  Oeoffraphf,  H,86 
sq. ;  Mannert,  O'toffr.  VI,  iii,  328  cq.  :  IUi«Md,  /-.'nt- 
ktcir.  xiU,  161  sq. ;  Csllarii  XetH.  ii,  19 ;  Smith's  Diet. 
^Cbm.  etogr.  e.  ▼. ;  M'Caltoeh's  Cawlhsr,  s.  t.  Sdo. 
Baa  Asia  Minor. 


Coin  of  Chlo* 

CSlislSU  (Heb.  KUlrv',  "l^yT.  acconling  to  rome, 
fkm  AnMe,i.q.  lethargie;  according  to  others  [Ben- 
Iby,  Mmatmomm^  BerL  1836],  of  Persic  origin ;  and 
as  it  appears  on  tlie  Palmyrene  Inscription  fed.  Swln- 
ton,  Plulot.  Trantactiotu,  xlviii,  tab.  20J  in  the  form 
h'^hoz,  L  e.  Kitbilt  it  probably  teprsssnto  the  name  of 
the  third  of  die  Ambafponds  or  celertial  genii  [Boni^ 
noaf,C<mpinU«iirt-  fiir  h  Yd/nn,  p.  1-lf!,  ITil,  174];  Sept, 
XotftXtv, Anglicized ' '  Caslou' '  in  1  Iklacc  i,  54 ;  iv,  59 ; 
thaldee  1*409,  Tug.  oa  Eod.  xl,  St  Jossphiis  Xao- 

\ir  or  \(in\>^.  Ant.  iii,  5,  1 ;  7.  fl),  thn  nnme  adopted 
from  the  Itdbylonians,  afterthe  Captivity,  by  tlie  Jews 
ft*  the  third  civil  or  ninth  ecclesiastical  month  (Neh. 

If  Zech.  Til,  IX  comsiioiidlng  to  the  Haoedonlan 
wmlhil^dbwCAvfXXaTec;  sas  Spanhdn  in  HaTer< 
camp's  J>*frphu,  ii,  407),  and  answering  mainly  to  the 
moon  of  Noveml>er.  See  Moxth.  The  following 
VSiatbe  days  spcci.illy  memoraMe  for  religioas  exer- 
ihss:  On  tlia  8d,  •  fwt  in  menMny  of  the  idols  which 
cast  oat  of  lha  Itaplot  on  Hm  Till,  t 


a  fast  institttted  because  king  Jehoiakim  l>umed  tho 
prophecy  of  Jersmiah,  wliich  Bamch  had  written  (Jer. 
xzxtI,  2S).  Scaligerbelievee  that  k  was  fauthnted  on 

account  of  Zedekiah's  having  hin  eyes  jnit  out.  after 
his  children  had  been  itiuin  in  hi:*  eight.  Thia  ra&t  I'ri- 
deaux  places  on  tbe  29th  of  the  month ;  but  Cahnel, 
with  the  medeni  Jews,  inakas  it  tbe  6th,  and  plaoea  09 
tba     a  ftstlTsl  in  nMBUHj  of  ths  deodi  of  Hand  tlw 

Great,  the  son  of  Antipater.  There  is  mIso  some  dis- 
pute whether  this  fant  was  not  oI  mtvihI  on  the  2Mh  of 
the  month.  It  i»  an  iircunicnt  in  favor  of  the  enrlier 
day  that  the  other  would  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  eight 
daya'  FestiTsl  of  tho  DodteatieB. 

On  the  Sfith,  tho  Ckametty  or  fiaat  of  Dedication  (q. 
T.),  BO  ealled  (John  x,  22),  and  kept  as  a  minor  festi- 
val  in  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar 
after  the  cleansing  of  tho  Temple  from  the  pollution 
of  Antiochus  by  Judas  llaccabeus,  by  whom  it  was 
ordered  to  be  observed  (1  Hacc  It,  69).  This  feast 
lasted  eight  days.  A  prayer  for  the  world  in  general 
is  oflercd  up  on  tin-  ci^litti  d;iy  of  tlic  feast.  In  this 
month  tbe  winter  prayer  for  rain  commences ;  the  pre- 
cise day  is  sixty  days  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  by 
tha  caknlations  of  Bah  fiaauial,  wbiob  Taiisa  from  tha 
fid  to  tlie  6tb,  bat  is  gaoenUy  on  tin  Ml  of  Doeambar. 

See  Calkxdak. 

Chis'lon  (Heb.  Kukm',  I'i^DS,  amfidence;  Sept 
\an\wv').  the  father  of  Elidnd,  which  latter  was  one 
of  the  princes  of  Benjamin,  selected  on  tho  p;irt  of  that 
tribe  by  Jehovah  to  divide  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv,  21). 
aC.  anta  1618. 

Chis'loth-ta'bor  (Hebrew  JCUM'  2btgr^»  rft^ 
■)'an,  Jfanfa  ^  Ttdiar;  Sept  Xao«Xeift»a/3iip  T. 
Xo«fkei»ai»  and  TLamiktA'fitAitp.'Vi^.  OeMMa^ 
bor\  a  place  to  the  "  border"  (^135),  of  which  the  "bor- 
der" ('ISA)  of  Zebulon  extended  eastward  from  Sarid 
on  tbe  southern  lioundary  (Josh,  xlx,  12),  apparently 
outside  its  territory,  at  the  wi'-tcrn  fiwit  of  Mt.  Talnir. 
See  Tbibe.  It  Is  probably  the  same  ebewbere  called 
dmply  CHESin^LOTR  (Josh,  xlx,  18)  and  Tabok  (1 
Chron.  vi,  7),  and  seems  to  tta  Identical  with  tiho  Ck^ 
alut  (XaiXot'c,  Chaf^aliis)  of  tbe  OltomtU^im  (a. 
'Ajftff*Xw5,  Acehasclutti  ;  comp.  s.  vv.  \'f rrAoJ^-Ki^i'ip, 
Chaselatabor ;  XamXnix  roe  (ia)idn<,  (  hnselath),  near 
MtTBbar,bl  the  plain  [of  F.^draelon],  8  R.  miles  E.  of 
Diocffisarea ;  aI»o  witli  the  Katoth  (SnXui^)  mentioned 
by  Jonephus  {Wnr,  iii,  8, 1 ;  comp.  Uft,  44)  as  a  tIU 
luge  in  the  great  ]i1nin,  and  one  of  the  landmarks  sf 
lower  Galilee  (comp.  Zunz, On  Ike  Geography  of  Palet' 
tine fnm  Jetntk  Sourrft  in  Amber's  llenj.  of  Tudela,  ii, 
482;  aiidSaetBeil'siiki«M<jKrcA4rriaii,iT,811).  Sao 
AntoTH'TABOB.    It  Is  doabUass  tiie  nodern  Aml^ 

seen  by  Dr.  IJobinson  on  his  waj'  from  NaMous  to 
Nazareth,  ''in  the  plain  towanl  Sahor,  on  a  low  rcKky 
ridge  or  mound,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  nurtlu-m 
hills,  described  aa  ooDtalning  many  excavated  sepul- 
chres" (Jhssarrfca,  IB,  188).  It  waa  also  obserral  by 
De  Saulcy,  while  pa«.«ing  through  the  plain  of  F.wlra^ 
Ion  towards  Nain, "  to  the  left,  and  distant  a  little  more 
than  a  league,  built  at  the  foot  of  tho  mountains  of 
Naiaioth"  (Aorroliae,  i,  74).  Pococke  (ii,  66)  roca- 
tlmia  a  vfllaga  which  bo  calls  Af,  about  Ibiaa  nfloa 

from  Tabor. 
Chittab.   See  Wbbat. 

Chlt'tim  (Heb.  JOMim',  t3'»tlS,  a  Oentlle  plnr. 
fbrm  of  foreign  origin,  Gen.  x,  4  ;  Sept.  Ki'/noi,  A.  V. 
"Kittim;"  Nam.  xxiv,  24,  Kinaiot;  1  Chron.  i,  7 
r"Kitdm*1,  and  Dan.  si,  80,  K/noi  t.  r.  'Pw/mImi 
Isa.  xxiii,  1,  KtiTiatot  v.  r.  Kinnloi;  or  in  the  longer 
and  more  prtijicrly  national  form  KUtigim',  D'^'PSj 
Jor.  It,  10,  Keinii>  {  0*<t«p,  Isa.  nlii,  IS,  Kumt/t  t. 
r.  KiriiTr;  -"r2,  Ezels.  xxvii,  G,  Xirrtii^i  v.  r.  Xiri- 
i4u),  a  branch  of  tbe  descendants  of  Javan,  tho  »on  of 
JapheUi  (Gob.  z,  4;  1  Cbnn.  i,  7X  dosaly  nlatsd  to 
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tiM  Dodmiai,  and-remotelj  (aa  wo  may  conclude  from 
tiie  •bMDOt  of  tlw  eoqJaiictioD  before  it)  to  the  other 
dMCWiiiinfi  flf  JsfiB  (no  HUler,  SgiOagm.  htmtmm. 
p.  135).    Balaim  ivetold  "that  ships  !<houl(1  rotno 
from  the  coast  of  Chittim,  and  should  .itilii  t  A>><hur 
[the  Acfyrians],  and  afflict  I-Iht"  [the  llfhrcwf] 
(Nam,  xziv,  24^  tbiu  ibretcUing  the  tireciaa  and  Uo- 
MMlBvadiMW.   DnM  iHoplMM  (xi,  IS)  tliA  tin 
■Mpa  of  Chittim  should  come  ngninst  the  kini,'  of  the 
North,  and  that  he  should  therefore  be  grieveil  ami  re- 
turn, which  was  fullillwl  when  Antiochus  Kpiphanosi, 
the  king  of  SyrUy  having  invaded  Egypt,  waa  by  the 
Itoman  ambMndon  oomnuuided  to  desist,  and  with- 
drew to  hit  own  country  (Uv^',  xliv,  29;  xlv,  10).  In 
Isa.  xxiii,  1, 12,  it  appears  as  a  resort  of  the  fleet*  of 
Tyn;  In  J«r.  II,  10,  the  •* Um  (b^tt,  L  e.  martim 
districts)  of  rhittini"  nrp  to  the  far  west,  as  Kcdar  to 
the  east  of  ralesttne ;  the  Tyrians  procured  thence  the 
eadv  OT  box^wood,  which  tbqr  inlaid  with  ivory  for  the 
decks  of  their  ves«pl«i  (Kzek.  xxvii.  fi,  r"~"l"N"r2,  A. 
V.  "  the  company  of  the  Ashurites,"  but  rattier  [ivory J 
the  daughttr^fbim  mod,  i.  e.  inclosed  in  it).  At  a  later 
period  til*  name  «M  applied  to  the  Macedoaiana  noder 
Alexander  the  CSmt  (1  Marc,  i,  1,  Xtmuifi,  A.  Y. 
" Chfttiiin")  and  r<  r*<  tis  (viii.  1,  Kirc'ini'  "Cititns"). 
On  the  authority  uf  Jusephus,  who  is  followed  l>y  Epi- 
phanius  {Ha/er,  KOt,  S8^  p.  UO)  and  Jerome  {Qwrtt.  in 
GtH.  x),  it  has  fanenlly  been  admitted  that  the  Chit- 
tiin  migrated  tnm  PlHMiida  to  Cyprns,  and  Ibnnded 
there  the  town  <>f  Citlum,  the  nioilern  ('h:ffi:  *' Chcthi- 
mus  inviseh.siMl  the  i^laml  of  Chethima,  which  is  now 
called  Cyprus,  and  from  this  all  islands  and  maritime 
places  arc  called  Chethim  (X«^i»  by  the  Hebrews" 
(Joseph.  Aut,  i,  $,  1).   Other  ancient  wrflera,  it  may 
be  remnrked,  speak  of  the  Citiaus  as  a  Phsnician  col- 
ony (IMiny.  V,  1(5 ;  xx\i,  39;  Straho,  xv,  Oi;  Cicero, 
Df  Fini'/iK.  iv.  'JO).    I'ococko  co]>ic<l  ut  Citiuin  thirty- 
three  inscriptions  in  PboBniciaa  characters,  of  which  an 
engraving  i*  given  in  Ua  l>e$ark^tim  of  At  Eatt  (ii, 
213),  and  whicli  have  more  recently  been  explained  by 
Gcsenlus  in  his  Afonitm.  Phonic,  fp.  124-l;i;t).  From 
the  town  Ihi-  II. mil'  f\trii(liMl  to  the  whole  island  of 
Cjlirus,  which  was  occupied  by  IMicenician  colonics, 
and  remained  under  Tyre  certainly  until  about  B.C. 
720  (Josephos,  Ant.  ix,  14, 2).    With  the  decay  of  the 
Phoenician  power  (circ.  B.C.  600)  the  Greeks  l»epan  to 
found  flouriKbiii^  settlements  un  it«  coa>t-^,  as  thrv 
had  also  done  in  Crete,  Rhodes,  and  the  islands  of  the 
,AgWHi8ea.  ThenanieChitlfaa,whidiintheflntin- 
Btance  had  applied  to  Phoenicians  only  (for  HTS  =r 
D^Pin,  Hittitu,  a  branch  of  the  Canaanitish  race — Ge- 
aanlna,  Ommenl.  t»  Jmn.  1, 7S1  sq.).  passed  over  to  the 
islands  which  tliev  d  id  occupied,  and  tlietue  to  the 
people  who  succeeded  the  Phoenicians  in  the  occapa- 
lioanfttiM.    The  use  of  the  term  was  extended  }-et 
Ihrther  so  na  to  embraoe  Italy  (Dochart,  Fkakg,  iii,  6, 
compares  tiie  OeHa,  Km'a,  in  Latiom,  mentioned  by 
Dk>nys.  Hal.  viii,  c.  3C),  ncconlinR  to  the  S.  pt  (  Dan.), 
and  the  Vul^^ate  (Num.  and  Dan.),  to  which  we  may 
add  the  rendering  of  the  ChaldaaTaignm,  which  gives 
Italiftn  (*l"bax)  in  1  Chron.  i,  7,  and  .ipulia  (X'^'EX) 
in  £z«k.  xxvii,  6.    In  an  ethnological  point  of  view, 
Chittim,  associated  as  the  name  is  with  .InvMn  nnd  Eli- 
abali,  maet  be  legarded  as  applying,  not  to  the  original 
Pboniekn  aetden  of  Cyprns,  bnt  to  the  race  wMch 
sucrredcd  them,  viz.  the  Carian*,  who  were  w  idel  v  dis- 
per'-  'l  <ivi  r  the  Mediterranean  eoa-^ts,  and  were  settled 
in  th.>  Cyda.ies  (Thucyd.  i,  8),  Crete  (Herod,  i,  171X 
and  in  the  islands  called  Macaria  Inanla,  periiapa  as 
being  the  raaidenee  of  tbo  Oarians.   Vnm  these  Isl- 
ands tbey  were  displaced  by  the  Dori  itm  i\nd  loni  ins 
(llerofl.  /.  r.y  nnd  emii^ted  to  the  main  land,  whi  re 
they  oi  r upieil  the  (lijitrict  named  after  them.    The  Ca- 
rians  were  connected  with  the  Liolegee,  and  most  be 
coaridwad  aa  rdalad  to  tbo  Fataigle  finaQy,  tliongb 


quite  dlstinci  from  the  Hellenic  branch  (Knol>el,Wl^ 
kerta/el,  p.  95  sq.).  Hengstenberg  has  lately  eodanr* 
orad  {Hijl.  o/Baham,  p.  500)  to  prove  that  In  evwy 
I  [>assa(;e  in  tlie  Old  Testament  where  tho  VWd  OBBia 
it  means  Cypru*,  or  the  Cyprians. 

The  most  prolwldo  view,  however,  is  that  expressed 
by  Kitto :  "  Chittim  aeenw  to  be  n  name  of  large  aig* 
nifloatiea  (aaeb  aa  onr  Levant),  appliad  to  the  iatanda 
and  onnati  of  the  Mediterranean  in  a  loose  sense,  with- 
out fixing  the  particular  part,  though  particular  and 
different  parts  uf  the  whole  are  proli^iMy  in  most  cases 
to  be  understood"  (^Piet.  Biide^  note  on  Exek.  xxvii,  6). 

(fot  fliither  dtscBBsioH,  see  MichaoUa,  fl^wfliyi—,  I, 
1-7,  lOS-114;  also  SuppUm.  p.  1188,  1877-1880;  G»> 
senius,  T'Aesovr.  p.  726;  Newton,  OnjMe  Pnpktcit$^  v; 
Boaenn1tUer,jWMLGM|pr.  111,878.)  SooBnnoLoaT. 

Chi 'tin  (TIeb.  Ktyun,  "'"X  a  word  that  ocrurs 
only  once  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  in  an  ol.si  iin» 
and  variously-inlerpreted  pasaajje  (Amos  v,  2<'>),  "  Hut 
ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  and  CU> 
ujt,  your  Images,  the  atar  of  your  (;(mI,  which  ye  made 
to  yourselves."  Tlie  .*sept.  tr.uislntes  it  »h  a  jiroper 
'  name,  Hhej)hrtn  ('Pat^fh'  or  'Pi/i^df, which  Ixranie  still 
further  corrupted  into  'P»/i^i  ),  and  It  is  quoted  in  that 
form  by  Steplien  (Acta  vii,4S>.  See  Ruu^ham.  The 
Syriac  tranalataa  it  hf  Saktmy  whom  the  Shemitle  na- 
tions are  known  to  have  wnr-lii|.].i  (l.  Bnt  it  nppar- 
ently  is  not  a  proper  name  at  all,  being  derived  from 
the  raol  1«8,  iM,  to  staMl  nprii^,  and  fbeiefbn  al0> 

nifies  simply  a  stafiir  or  idol,  as  the  Vulgate  renders  it 
(in  connection  with  the  following  word),  "  imayiiMSS 
idolorum  vestrum."  The  same  i-<  probably  true  of  the 
word  ipndered  "  Moloch"  in  the  same  passage,  so  that 
the  whole  may  be  tranalated  (with  GeaanlnaX  **Te  bore 
the  tabernacle  of  your  Hnff,  and  the  statue  of  yonr 
idoU,  the  star  of  your  god  which  ye  made  to  your- 
selves;" referring  not  to  any  siH'cific  deily  by  name, 
but  to  the  secret  idolatrous  practices  which  the  Jews 
kept  np  along  with  the  worship  connected  with  tho 
divine  arfc  in  the  wiidemeea,  and  which  reappeared  in 
diffierent  forms  from  time  to  time  In  their  later  history. 
See  Cai.k.  '^'et,  as  a  "  star"  is  mentioned,  it  has  nat- 
urally been  inferred  that  the  Worship  of  some  pltmet  is 
aUnded  to^  and  this  Jerome  supi>osed  to  be  Lucifer  or 
Venus.  Jjiyard  thinlu  the  name  identical  with  that  , 
of  the  Flgyptian  goddces  JTen,  figured  on  the  Eg>-ptian 
ami  .Assyrian  monument"  in  the  character  of  A^tarte 
or  Venus  {Nistevrh,  ii,  li>;i);  but  he  a<lniits  that  her 
worship  was  borrowed  from  AssjiTia  into  £g>  j  t  at  a 
period  later  than  the  Exodna  (p.'l70).  On  the  whole, 
the  above  anppoiftloo  that  the  planet  Satam  Is  Intend- 
ed is  the  most  plausilde,  altlHMuh  this  interjirrtation 
cannot  lie  successfully  defended  merely  from  the  name, 
either  in  the  form  Chiuni  or  Remphan.  (See  Maius, 
in  his  SAet.  ExerdtL  i,  768  aq. ;  Jahr,  D»  Omm  [Vi- 
teb.  1705] ;  Hsrenberg,  Dt  iMSi  Cham,  tt  Hmflkam 

EBrunsw.  1723^  Meyer,  De  swfflo  ft  \<h<''<r.  etc. 
ad  loc.J,  [llelmst.  1726J;  Wolf,  Dt  Ck-un  tt  Rtm- 
pkan  [Lips.  1741]  {  Bhwui,  Aefado  Aacm,  p.477  aq.) 
See  Sati  RN. 

Chlo'e  (XXii/j.  vtrdurt,  a  classical  name),  a  female 
Christian  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i,  11,  some  of  whoaa 
household  (otto  rwf  XXoi}c,w]iere  there  is  doobtleaa  an 
ellipsis  of  oAn/wv,  comp.  Kom.  zvi,  10, 11)  liad  Inferm- 
cd  the  apostle  Paul  of  the  fact  that  there  were  divi- 
sions  in  the  Corinthian  Church.  A.D.  54.  Sheissup- 
po*e<l  by  Theophylact  nnd  others  to  have  been  an  in- 
habitant  of  Corinth;  Igr  ^oi,  aome  Christian  wom- 
an known  to  the  OorintMana  daewhaf* ;  by  MIehnalla 

and  >fe\'rr.  an  Eplie«i:in,  having  fkiandt  Ot  Corittth. 

Sec  CORIXTUIANS,  KriSTUES  TO. 

ChoMob.  SoeTBonH. 

Cho'ba  (\ttfta ;  Vnlg.  omits),  a  place  mentioned 
in  Judith  iv,  i,  apparently  situated  in  the  central  part 
oTMaatino.  It  is  probnUy  tho  Mme  pteoe  aa 
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Chob'ai  (\i.>,3ut^,  which  occnw  in  Jadith  xv',4,  5 
(in  the  latter  verse  Xw/ja).  Tbe  name  itiggeat*  tlie 
HoBAH  (q.  ▼.)  «f  Oen.  xir,  1ft  (I^Vn,  wMeh  agNM 

with  the  reading  of  the  Syriac),  esficfially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mention  of  L>ama«tcui«  in  verse  6,  if  the 
distance  from  the  prolj«l>le  site  of  Bethulia  (q.  v.)  were 
not  too  giwt.  Van  de  Vcldo  toggaata  {Mmairt  p. 
8M)  that  ft  la  pmbably  tba  modarn  KtAallgfi,  a  vil- 
lage li  hour  S,  of  Jenin.  on  the  hii;hwuy  t(j  Scbiisti- 
yeh  or  Suuiaria  (Aurraltcv,  i,  '666;  cump.  btewart, 
Tent  and  A'AdH,  p.  4M. {  BoblaNn,  Lokr  MntankUf  p. 

120.  l.'l  ). 

Chcenijt  (\or»'<J,  rrndered  '•  mea-^uro"  in  our  ver- 
sion, 1;.  '.  .  i,  1)  ,  11  (irci-k  measure  of  capiu  ity,  equal 
in  dry  commoditiea  to  one  eighth  tbe  modioa  (see 
BraHKL),  bat  untying,  acsovdlng  to  dlAfot  aaahnt 
Mrthon,  from  one  and  •  half  to  two  pinli  Eo^lah. 
8ao  HvreouxiT. 

durfr  (6r.  x^poc).  The  Oreeki  applied  the  term 
chorus  to  a  circular  dance  peribrmed  daring  tacriflces 
by  a  company  of  singers  around  the  altar  of  a  deity. 
Later  it  wjm  npplied  to  this  \>ody  of  ving-ing  dancers. 
Aotocs  afterwards  were  introduced,  who  related  some 
Wfth  or  legend  of  the  deity  between  the  songi  of  tbe 
cbontu,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  drama. 
In  the  perfected  drama,  tbe  Chorus  (composed  of  fifty 
{ttT'oiiis  in  the  tragedy  and  of  twenty-four  in  the  com- 
edy) occupied  a  position  intermediate  lietweeo  the  act- 
«n  and  the  audieiioa^  givinc  *  recitallfo 
rather  than  in  a  aoag,  counsel,  maniag, 
ment,  or  consolation  to  tbe  acton. 

Similar  iKidit's  of  <tingers  attended  the  religioun  ol>- 
scrrance!'  of  neurl}- all  nations  of  antiquity.    In  the 

Jewish  wor»hip  they  wero  apaoially  prominent  after  date  their  origin  from  tbe  earliest  period  of  the  Chris- 
the  time  o#  J)avid»  being  cempiieed  at  timea  of  4000  tian  Church,  and  are  thoagbt  aaaM  to  have  beeo 
singers  and  M  leaden.  I  originally  ancient  pagan  ndodke  adapted  to  Cbristitii 

1.  In  the  di  v.  t.i|'ment  of  the  ritual  in  the  rhri-tian  wfl^^^^ip. 


form  churches,  under  the  tower  or  in  front  of  the 
high  altar.  Large  cathedrals  also  often  have  eeveral 
choirs  or  chapels  for  singing  mass.  In  Greek  aad 
Armeniaa  ehnrcliae  the  stalls  for  the  singers  are  usual- 
ly in  tbe  Bare  of  tbe  church,  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  front  of  the  altar.  In  nuiiinTies  the  choir  is  a 
port  (i(  tile  church,  separated  from  tlie  rest  l»y  a  screen, 
where  the  nuns  chant  the  service. 

8.  In  Preteetaat  churches  generally,  the  word  dca^ 
nates  the  Ixidj  of  singers,  composed  Iwth  of  males  and 
females,  who  conduct  the  congre^iitinnal  singing;,  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  an  or^nn.  Tlic  nnme  is  also 
given  to  the  place  in  the  church  occupied  liy  the  sing^ 
era.  See  Biogham,  OriQ.  Kcckt,  bk.  viii,  cb.  vl,  {  7; 
Beigier,  Did.  de  Tfuol-  yie,  i,  461.  • 

Choir-wall,  or  Choir-screen,  is  the  wall  or 
Mieen  of  wood,  metal,  or  atOBO  whkh  dividee  tiw 
cboir  or  presbytery  from  tbe  mt  offh*  cfaoeii:  It 
is  usually  ornamented,  oftaK  with  | 

Choi.    See  Sxwn. 

Choled..  SeeWi 

ChoUn.  SeeTAUfon. 

ChooMr.  8eo  HonB. 

Chomet.   See  f^NAii,. 
Choose,    bee  CuosKlf. 

I    Chor.  See  Lom. 

Choral  (I.)  This  term  is  applied  to  that  portion 
of  tbe  Litiurgjr  of  the  Roman  and  other  chnrchea  in 
I  wbicfa  elmple  melodies,  usually  consisting  of  but  fonr 

or  (ivr  iKitcj.  arc  pung  by  the  oflii  i.itiii;^  priest,  with 
respon-ifi  from  the  choir  or  the  congregation.  These 


churches,  the  l>oUy  of  singers  received  the  Hiime  name 
of  tkanu.  Tbe  French  modUeatiun  of  the  word, 
etmar,  pawed  into  tbe  Noimaa  aad  eerly  English  as 
firir«  or  «Mr.  Tbe  original  term  ehanu  b  now  ap- 
plied to  a  body  ofsintrcr'  carrying  nil  the  pnrt-i  r  f  nni- 
aic,  in  distinction  from  solo,  duct,  or  quartet  ningcrH ; 
I  to  the  portion  of  music  sung  by  thi->  chorus.  The 
loet  noted  cAotrt  of  tbe  pieeent  day  are  that  of 
dioTatiean,  ha  wUdi  tbe  wpraoo  and  dto  ave  enng  by 

eonuch«,  and  the  choir  of  the  f'athcdral  of  Berlin,  in 
which  the  soprano  and  alto  are  sung  by  Iwys. 

In  the  English  Church,  strictly,  the  terra  denotes  a 
bodjr  of  men  set  apart  for  tbe  petrformance  of  oU  tbe 


(II.)  It  is  alfo,  and  more  usually,  applied  to  hymn 
tunes  of  a  slow  and  majestic  or  pathetic  movement,  aa 
''Old  Uumdrtd^"  tbe  ''Judgment  Hymn,"  and  "Mrarr 
The  Germans  call  all  psalm  tunes  chorals,  hot  they 
always  retiiin  the  original  A<>k  mi/vrnn  nt,  and  all  the 
voices  join  in  the  mt-lody.  tlie  tirgan  giving  the  accom- 
panimeat.  In  many  Protestant  couDtriea  all  the  Anv 
parts  avt'  nag  in  chorala  aa  well  aa  in  other  byaa 
taaeiii  fbr  a  biitorioal  devdopment  of  choral  giagb 
ing,  see  Mirnc  (History  or). 

Chor-a'shan  (TTob.  Knr-Aihan',  ';ti?"*"'2,  smok- 
IMU  ruKXACE;  Sept^  tiapaoav  v.  r.  hiopnaav  and 


oftbo  Chsreb  ia  tho  moot  solena  fbrm.  Pwp- 1  BiHHro/3«i,  L  e.  BeoMfaeU ;  Vulg.  lacu,  A$kam  ; 
eriy  speaking,  the  whoh  corporate  body  of  a  cathedral,  so  that  l>oth  appear  to  have  read  ""I'S),  on*-  of  the 
includinu'  capitular  and  lay  members,  fonns  the  choir,  places  (namt-d  between  Hormah  and  Athach)  in  which 
and  in  this  extended  (ien.>c  ancient  writ<Ts  frf<iiiciitly  "  David  and  his  men  were  wont  to  haunt,"  and  to  his 
ose  the  word.  But,  in  ita  more  restricted  sense,  we  I  friends  in  which  he  aent  preaenta  of  the  plunder  taken 
aia  to  vnderrtand  that  body  of  men  and  bagwwho  tbrm  flwm  tbe  AmaMcltM  who  had  fobbed  Ziltlag  (1  8am. 
a  part  of  the  foundation  of  these  places,  and  whose  xxx,  30).    The  towns  named  in  this  catalogue  are  all 


special  duty  it  is  to  perform  the  service  to  music.  Tho 
choir  projierly  C(>iir<i«ts  of  clergA  iiien,  laymen,  and  chor- 
ister iKtys,  and  should  have  at  least  six  men  and  six 
boyt,  ttiese  being  essentUl  to  the  doe  performance  of  j 
the  chants,  services,  and  anthems.  Eveiy  cboir  is 
Avided  into  two  parts,  stationed  on  each  side  of  the 
chancel,  in  order  to  ."ing  altematrl y  the  \Tr-c^  of  the  i 
psalms  and  hymns,  one  side  answering  the  other. 

2.  The  term  dUnr  is  also  applied  in  Roman  church- 
es to  that  portion  of  the  church  edifice  allotted  to  tbe 
sfangers,  nearly  analogous  to  the  chancel  (q.  v.)  of  Prot- 
estant churche«i.  The  choir  i*  Ufually  in  the  afisi^  (i). 
v.),  behintl  the  high  altar,  at  the  east  (in  the  earlier 
churches  in  the  west)  end  of  the  chun-h.  It  is  gencr- 
alljr  elevated  one  it^  above  tha  level  of  the  teat  of 
tlModiflee.  Ithaa  atleastono  rowofeoati  or  italUi. 
When  there  is  more  than  one  row,  each  row  is  \  >tep 
above  that  liefore  it.  In  this  ritual  sense  of  place /or  i 
,  the  dub  is  .<ometime«,  eopofiUIjr  In  enut* ' 
11.— B 


south  of  Hebron  ;  and  Chorasban,  therefore,  is  proba- 
bly identical  with  the  aiaiple  AaBas(f.T.)flf  lUaMOII 

(Josh.  XV,  42;  xix,  7). 

Chora'zin  (\npnZiv  v.  r.  TCopaZtiv,  Xopojnfv,  and 
Xwpo^ir),  oTi"  of  the  cities  (TTiiXdc)  in  which  our  [,ord's 
mighty  works  were  dune,  but  named  only  in  bis  de- 
nunciation (Matt,  xi,  21;  Luke  z,  18;  see  Sdtotaei, 
Salcataru  oraeulttm,  Va  h'bi  Ch^razin,  Lipe.  1710X  hi 
connection  with  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum,  not  far 
from  whlili,  in  daliloe,  it  appears  to  liavc  hem  ^itn.i- 
ted.  It  was  known  to  Jerome,  who  de.<icribe.H  it  {Comm. 
in  MaUk,  xi)  as  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  2  miles  from 
Capemanm,  or  12  miles,  according  to  Eusebins  (0no- 
mtut.  8.  V.  XtatfMT^f  I V,  Chorozain).  Some  compare  tbe 
Talmudical  Ktraz'm  [q.  v.]  (""TIS,  Menachoth,  fol.  85, 
1),  mentioned  as  being  famous  for  wheat  (Relaad,  PO' 
UrsU  p.  722 ;  Schwarz,  Palul.  p.  189) ;  while  eth«o 
(4.v.)«f  the  Gentaoe"  (ni|^ 
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a^San,  Jadg,  ir,  2) ;  and  rtill  othera  consider  the  lUiDe  '  »CTipt         A.D.  !>37  (Man?i.  xviii,  :17R> ;  l.nt,  aroord- 


w  having  been  in  the  vernHCul»r  Cfinrashin  ('f^V^fl), 
L  e.  woody  phtre*  {LlRhtfoot,  p.  IGu  rtq.).  Origen  and 
some  MSS.  \sn:--  the  name  (^hurti'Zm  (Xu>()«  '/u',  H. 
Erncsti,  Obttrratl.  Amst.  1636,  ii,  6^  i.  «•  district  of 
Zin;  bot  this  i«  probably  mere  coqjectofe.  St.  Willi, 
bald  (about  A.D.  760)  visited  tiM  various  places  along 
the  take  In  tiw  Ibllowing  order— Tiberias,  Ifagdalnm, 
Cai«  riiaum,  IJeth'nkia,  Chonizin  (Mrir/y  Trae.  IWin, 
p.  17),  being  doubtless  guidi-d  by  local  tradition,  fur 
the  linowledge  of  the  site  hna  become  utterly  extinct 
(BoUoMM,  iesMoMM^  iU,  296).  Some  wiiteis  at  om 
time  rappoaed  H  to  he  the  aatna  tdlli  JTefiif  et-AbrM,  a 
plaro  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Ortincsareth, 
where  8eetzen  (Rnsen,  i,  S44)  and  Bun  kliunit  {Trav. 
p.  t6S)  dc»cribe  sooM  (oins;  but  this  is  written  K.  eU 


ing  to  some  writer!*,  thpy  i  ijnliiiu<-<t  in  I'niiue  till  the 
twelfth,  and  in  Irvland  till  thirteenth.  They  were 
socceadad  by  ajrcbdeacona,  rural  deans,  and  vicai^ 
generaL  In  the  Bast  the  order  was  aboUalied,  for  the 
*aine  rfa«jn,by  the  Council  of  Ijiodicea,  aJniut  A.D. 
30o,  which  decreed  (canon  hi)  tliat  itinerant  prrsbyters, 
itt^oitvTai,  sliould  visit  the  countrj'  villages  for  the 
future,  in  Iksu  of  reaidant  cborepiaoopi ;  but  the  order 
continoad  nntfl  the  tenth  eantaiy.  The  necessity  of 
snflkagan  bishops  greatly  increa«ed  after  the  cessation 
of  the  dorepucopi. — Bingham,  Orig.  Erclet.  bk.  il,  ch. 
xiv,  §  ;  Mosheim,  lliiloru  al  Commmtfinfs,  i,  175 
(uad  references  there) ;  Siegel,  AUeriAumer^  i,  StSJ  sq. 

Chorus.   See  Choir. 

CboBamae'ua  (\o9a/<a7oc)i  •  luuna 


Mtmm  on  latar  mapa.   A  more  raoaot  wiitar  (in  the  Apocr>  pha  (1  Eadr.  is,  82)  appaiantl^  aa  a 

.iML  Ut.-JUk.  IMS^  No.  233)  n^gardt  it  aa  a  pboe  in  or  epithet  of  one  8im<«,  in  tha  Hat  of  **Templa  aop> 


Wulf  tUJamtu;  but  thii  alsn  lacks  authority.  Po- 
flOdw  {East,  ii.  72)  !>iH^akB  of  a  village  called  Geraii 
•moiig  the  liills  wi>Kt  of  TeU-Hoam,  10  or  12  miles 
aoirttHHKtlMaat  of  Tibariai,  and  doaa  to'  Gqiernaani. 
Tha  nadvaa,  aeeotdiog  to  Dr.  nehardson,  eul  it  Cfto- 
rasi.  It  is  apparently  this  place  which  Krith  and  Van 
de  Velde  (Afrtnoir,  p.  804)  rail  Ktriizth,  and  deitcril>e 


vant8"  rt'tumcd  fn>ni  the  Captivity;  liut  nothing  cor- 
responding to  either  name  appears  in  the  lieltrew  text 
(Bnmil,47). 

Chosen  (prop-  """^3,  haekur';  /jcXfrr«k),  "singled 
out  from  others  to  some  honwaltla  service  or  station. 
'  Chosen*  waaiora  are  such  ai  aia  pldced  out  aa  tba 
most  valiant  and  skilful  in  an  annj,«r  as  best  adapt- 


as  containing  several  peileitals  of  columns,  with  lev-     .  ^  ...  ■  ^  »  • 

allad  shafts,  and  tha  ramams  of  a  buUding  formed  »P«^  and  ftwoientoas  «tterpn«,  (Exod. 

STp.  360)  reject!  the  identification  with  disparage- '      rt^'  '"^  ^T'"8  «t  them  apart  to  receive  h« 

7).    Jerusalem  was  »- 


ment  of  the  antiquities  (p.  347),  although 


visit  the  site  (^li'Mioth.  Sacra,  l»<5:t,  ji.  i;!7  ).  >»hirli  Dr. 


tobatha  caatorUai 

•n««SyWltli good  riuKHi.  M.  De Sanl.  :        'f*"'^  !^  ^^^^^  ?I  IT  .1  " 

qrb  dlsi«sed  toldentifv  Chorazb  with  the  fountain  «iP«"«°     ^       ^•««»«».«>dsurety  (I^ 

Ain  ee-rlTnear  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain  ,  2?'  'S^^,         1^^^'*"'  f^^^ 

of  (;..n.u.>-an.th  ;  but  hi.  ar,u„>.„.s,..x4t  the  vie  nitv  «P«t  from  other,  to  baar  iritoaaa  nntttChnst's  rea. 
of  the  spou  to  the  Uke.  ire  frivolous  {NarraH^,      urrartion  (Acts  x,  41).  Tbara  {•  an  «ri«r  fa  supposing 

871).   TheouestkinlafartlmatolyoonnoptadwHhtiiat  "  ''^  ^ 

y      .  I  sp^ctivD  of  that  to  «dAjcA  each  IS  '  cliO!*en.  IheClins- 

i  hom  the 


DliNitatiooB 


to  tha 


bbhop  \\:\<^  chosen  ex  ckoro  tacerdotttm ;  other-*  from 
cor  epiifo/ii  (heart  of  the  bishop),  as  their  luni  tioii  wan 
to  a.H.«i5t  the  city  bishoj)  in  rural  diHtri(  t<,  or  villages 
nowto  ftom  his  residence.  Tha  most  shnple  and  like- 
fj  dothralioii  la  flom  xApUi  flanaftf.  Soma  writers 
hold  tijat  they  were  only  presbj-ters,  but  It  appears 
certain  (see  the  full  discussion  in  Bingham)  that  they 
dwcharged  episcip-il  functions.  'I'hcy  acted,  however, 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  and  possessed  limited  pow- 


on  the  eorsa  pronoanMd  l^  Christ  "gaim  ^  mkomMd)  baa  iUn  chosen 

neifrlilHirin^;  places  (Matt,  xi,  21)  hive  tn-.-n  WTttton  in       .       "T  "JTr^  ■■■■■■™™iniy  "77-  i^Zi  .... 

Latiu  by  Scherzer  (Up.,  imi  Hornl^ck  iMiscrU   -ny,ymert  of  AabaMfltoaadprhrneges  pkcad  wM^ 

Amt.  mW  W87.  L  ai.  Ml  M-V  Sebott  (Ttthu  1788).  '"J"  ""'^T  "^"^  ^^onmcruout  hssbean 

Mcr.  wiH^.  *w»f,  a,  HI,  ma  a^.^  owww.  vauou  afw»;.     ^^^^     .  ^^.^^  others,  who  remain  in  Ignorance  of  Chria- 

Chorapiacftpi  (xa'fwyi'g'coyot,  CWmtry  biiAop$),  an  j  tianity,  cannot  ba  said  to  have  been  thus  *chown.* 
ordar  of  minlitwa  of  anciant  origin.  8om  (a.  g.  Hha'  Than,  again, '  many  are  called,  imt  fcw  choaan,'  via.,  aa 
I  Maaru)  dariva  tha  aama  tnm  fha  Act  that  tha  |  having  so  profited  bv  their  oppoftmiHaa  aa  to  ha 

reptcd  flnaUy/'— Ed«B,(»wv*l)iiElitM^t.T.  8aa 

Elect. 

Ohoolei,  Jomt  0.,  a  Bi|iHat  minlitar,  was  bora  fa 

Bristol,  England,  Feb.  S,  1801.  He  was  baptiaad  by 
Dr.  Ityland  in  IH  JO,  ami  emigrated  to  America  In  W24. 
After  teaching  three  years  at  Hed  Hook,  he  Ix'oanio 
pastor  of  the  Second  liapti»t  Church,  Kewport,  K.  1., 
in  1827,  bat  lanorad  fai'lB33  to  Buffalo.  After  serving 
,    . ,  .         .     .  ,  as  pastor  there  and  in  New  York,  he  returned  to  Ncw« 

«aj  Mtog  anfajMit  to  a  city-buhop,  and  actfag  aa  his  p„rt,  where  he  remained  a.  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 
eollaagnaa  or  vicars.  They  held  a  dlflferent  r.nnk.  but  gyring  the  re»t  of  his  life.  He  died  while  on  a  visit 
poaMtsad  a  similar  office;  they  were  suthorizwl  to  jj^^  York,  .Ian.  7.  lf<.^t!.  He  was  a  fh-quent  con- 
giva  tetters  of  peace  and  te.otimonials ;  to  superintend  tributor  to  periodicals,  and  at  one  time  edited  the  Bos- 
*^i^5!lIL!f  ^'"^  tn  their  district  i  to  appoint  j  christian  Times.  Baaides  smaller  work-s  be  j>ub> 
aodaaiaMeal  Miw>>*i  Widaia,  aobdMeona,  and  axor*  origin  tmi  nUtory  of  Mutions,  by  J.  O. 

cists;  and  to  ordain  pnabjters  and  deacons,  but  not  1  phoules  and  Thomas  Smith  (n<.Hton,  1X17,  2  vols.  4to). 
without  the  permission  and  coK>pcratlon  of  the  supe-  j,^^  Hague,  Ducourtr  c<^mm> m,rativr  o/Dr.Choutt*  (N. 
rior  or  city-Msh..!..  They  po#M-HM  <l  the  i)rivilcge  of  y.  Ifl56).— Duvckinck,  Pyclopctdif  o/Auvricemtitim. 
attending  counciU  in  their  own  right,  an-l  not  merely  !  f^^f,  ii.  :n7  ;  rhrSttinn  Revirtc,  1856,  p.  310. 

anbatitutea  or  represenUtives  of  f  he  bisbMi,    The  .,,  ,    „    .  ,  ,         „  . 

-  -    -    -  -     --  CaOZe  ba  (Heb.  Aa«»a  ,       5,  <y(n<;;  Sept.  \m- 

^/3d,  Vulg.  mfndaeiumy,  s  pbcc  whose  inhabitants 

("men  of  Choseha")  ara  namad  (1  Chnm.  iv,  22) 

among  the  descendants  of  Shelah,  Uia  aoB  of  Jndali. 

Tlie  name  is  sulll.  ii  iuly  like  the  CiiRZIB  (and  especial* 

ly  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  CodaZ  of  that  name, 

natD)  idHM  flbdah  waa  horn  (Gan.  xxxHU,  ft)  to 

snggwt  that  the  two  n  frr  to  the  snnie  jilnce ;  that, 

namely,  elsewhere  (Josh,  zv,  44)  called  Acuuu  ^q.  t.) 

taJadah. 


■a  of  tha  CouncU  of  Nicsaa,  A.D.  SS5,  wnro  aab- 
teribed  by  nfaa  tkorepiteopi,  attached  to  dioceaea  of 

which  the  blah0|ia  aLso  were  present.  ThcKe  officers 
were  at  first  eoBtned  to  the  ii^tern  Church :  in  the 
Western  thejr  bsigan  to  be  knomi  about  the  fifth  cen- 
tmy.  Th^vafanavarBoniaran  fa  Spain  and  Italy, 
bat  abounded  In  Aft4ea  and  Germanr.  In  the  West- 
em  Church,  Po]>e  Mrhr,ln^  I  (A. TV  HOI)  ordained  that 
they  should  abatiiin  from  all  e[»i8€opal  functions  (Man- 
riiCHM.3cr,  88B);  and  Lm  YU  fawud  n  dmltar 
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Chrestlaiu.  The  heathen  nude  a  mistake  in  the 
BBOM  of  ««ir  Saviour  wlMnn  t^7  g•llm^]r  called  Clr«^ 
Cm,  nd*  Ma  ftOawa  .^hmilianv  (SnalRdaBi  CfaavL 

25).  ThU  i»  not.  <l  ».y  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  2\  T»  rtul- 
lian  {Apoi.  c.  3),  and  l^clantius  (iv,  7).  ChrUtiu  it<  the 
Mine  with  the  Hebrew  Meesia.o.  and  .>-i^itif)>  a  person 
anointed;  while  CJurututf  xP'l<"'<Kt  meant yooii.  Ter- 
tdBaa  tdb  the  heathen  that  they  were  nnpaidoaable 
tar  penecoting  Clirittians  mervly  for  their  name,  for 
both  names  wen  innocent  and  excellent. — Bingham, 
Axfak  bk.  I,  ch.  1,  f  11. 

Chrestua,  a  person  named  by  SuetoniiK  (daud. 
25)  AS  having  incited  ■  sedition  among  tlie  Jews  at 
Borne,  which  led  to  their  expulsion  fruni  the  city 
(coaip.  Acta  zvtii,  S).  Comp.  Fdlvia.  Tbera  haTa 
baan  two  dlArcnC  aphilana  aa  to  whom  Snetonfiia 

meant  by  Chrfntxi*  (see  Kuinol,  ad  Act.  in  loo.); 
whether  »ome  lit-lloni-t,  who  had  exiitfd  ixditicul  di»- 
turliarwc;*  (iu*  McytT  and  D«  Wettc  ftupijotw  ;  soc  Cony- 
lieare  and  Uowaon,  61.  Paaif  1,  SM),  the  name  Chrea- 
taa  (Gr.  xpqar^t  (■••/M)  ftaqaanllyaeearrtaK  as  bene 
by  manumitted  ulaveti;  or  whetlwr,  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  thinli  (Lipcius  on  Tacit.  AnnaL  xv,  44 ;  Gro- 
tins,  on  Act*^  xviii,  2;  Neander,  Planting  and  Train- 
ing, ii,  231),  Suetonius  does  not  refer  to  some  actual 
dissension  between  Jews  and  Cbiiatlans,  bat  eonflrands 
the  name  Christ,  which  was  most  unusual  a<«  n  proper 
name,  with  the  much  more  frequent  apirt^llation  of 
Chrethu  (pee  Tertulli.ii,  !/>  /.  3;  L.actantiui<,  Jnttit. 
iv,  7,  5;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity,  i,  430).  Oro- 
sios  {Hist,  vii,  6)  places  Claudius's  edict  of  banishment 
fai  the  ninth  year  of  liis  reign  (i.  e.  A.D.  49  or  60),  and 
he  refers  to  .J()^e|lhus,  who,  however,  says  nothing 
aliout  the  m^itur.  In  Kin;;  Alffd's  Anj;lo-Sax<in 
Tersion  of  Orxmu/,  luiwever,  this  reference  to  .]i)i<ephu!< 
does  not  occur;  the  register  dimply  connects  the  ex- 
polsioo  wit^a  £uiine :  "  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  gov- 
emment  then  was  •  gnat  famine  in  Rome,  and  Clan- 
dios  ordered  all  the  Jem  that  were  therein  to  Im>  driven 
out"  (Boewortb's  Ortmtu,  p.  119  of  the  Saxon  and  179 
«f  the  trans.  See  this  statement  of  Orosius  couiment- 
ad  SB  bgr  Scaligar,  Ammadv.  on  EosaL  Ofm  p,  192). 
Ob  tha  contmy,  Psarson  {Aim.  AndBs.)  and  Tngel 
(in  GalilerV  ,/  ,'ti.;/),  without,  however,  piving  deci- 
sive grounds  for  their  opinion,  sup{>ose  (  iMudius's 
twelfth  year  (i.  e.  A.D.  68^  to  be  the  more  lik>  ly  one. 
WithAnger(/>r  ifmponm  raikmmAet.Apittt,p.U>*\ 
CM  night,  on  negative  grounds,  asseit  fbat,  ao  long  as 
Herod  Agrippa  was  at  Home  with  Claudius,  the  edict 
of  expulsion  would  hardly  he  published  ;  i.  o.  previous 
to  tl*  year  A.D.  49.  Dr.  Unrton,  however  (On  the 
Cknmelagf  ^tkt  A<M^  pw  26)^  paU  the  date  of  the  edict 
aaoM  thne  batwaen  A.D.  41  and  46,  supporting  his 

apiakn  bj  the  fart  "that  no  mention  is  made  of  Clan- 
dlos's  decree  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  which  have 
conie  down  to  us  ;  and  that,  since  the  lost  boolcs  of  the 

'  the  reign  of  Clao- 
1  tUs  dacna 

in  one  of  thofe  Iwik-*  "  The  year  referred  to  in  Acts 
xviii,  2,  is  A.D.  ■IH.— Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Clai'UIUS. 

Chrism  (from  \nin\ta,«Xl,meliai!),  consecrated  oil, 

used  in  the  }!onian  and  Fjif-trrn  churrhr<  in  the  rites 
of  tiaptism,  continnation,  ordination,  and  extreme  unc- 


~ — -         *■      — -  1  — ^  — -1  — — 

Annals  occnpj  the  first  six  jrean  of 
dias,  ft  is  probable  that  Tsdtas  men 


fL  Orifm  of  the  Utage.— In  tha  K.  T.  the  word  is 
aasi  metaphorically  for  the  grace  of  tin  SpMC;  e.  g. 

John  si,  '*0,  Yf  Afftv  an  unciinn  (\oirriia')/rom  fftr  Ifoh/ 
One.  The  actual  use  of  oil  in  Christian  ritcH  ix  ifcrilK-d 
by  Basil  (and  some  Romanist  writers  follow  him)  to 
the  apostles,  bat  tben  is  no  firandation  for  this.  It  is 
prababio  that  tba  aamaGbTlatfan  (mohtti)  Itastf  gaiva 

^Mi  at  an  early  periixl,  to  thi*  anointing  of  heathens 
bitee  or  at  their  hai,ti-m.  I'nction  is  mentioned  by 
Tertiillian,  Cyril  of  .T. nisilrm.  and  tlie  Apostolical 
Coostitations;  and  in  the  fourth  ceotniy  it  sesras  to 


Tertnllian's  time  (A.D.  290)  onwar>l  wc  find  mention 
of  adottblaanointiBgatbaptism,  one  beCm,  tha  other 
aflar.   Tba  lattar  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 

Xpiffta.    The  first  (Ah(oi')  was  preparatory,  and  took 
place  imme<liately  after  exorcism  and  the  signatnn  of 
the  cri>sj<.    Of  the  design  of  chrism,  CjlO  af  JanMa> 
^  lem  ((^utoeAes.  Mg$lag,  2)  saja,  **Man  wm  anofatod 
I  ftom  bead  to  Ibot  wftb  tbb  cenaecnted  oO,  and  this 
made  them  partakers  of  the  true  olive-tree,  ,Tesus 
Christ.    For  they,  being  cut  out  of  a  wild  olive-tree, 
]  and  ingrafttMl  into  a  good  olive-tree,  wen  made  pai^ 
,  uken  of  the  fatness  of  ttie  good  oIiT»4rae."  Amfatoaa 
I  AKraaMal.lIb.i,c;i)eoflipanstttotfaaBaclnting 
I  of  the  wrestlers  Ijcfore  the  combat:  "Thmi  earnest  to 
the  font  and  wast  anointed  as  a  fhumjrp  n  of  <  lirist.  to 
fight  the  fight  <if  tlii^  world."    A  distinction  lietween 
the  two  anointings  is  made.    "Men  wen  first  anoint 
eii  with  the  ancient  oil,  that  tlicjr  maj  ba  Cbrlrt'a; 
that  is,  the  anointed  of  God ;  hat  they  wen  aaalatod 
I  with  the  precious  ointment  after  liaptism  In  remem- 
lirance  nf  liiiii  \s)iri  reputed  the  anointing  of  himself 
with  ointment  to  lie  Ms  burial"  (.lustin  Mart.  Jfa^pORS. 
ad  Orthodox,  qo.  137).  TIic  ApostoL  OmsftYvlieMnudw 
the  tame  distinction  (ljk.  vii,  ch.  22).  ChrA'sostom 
says,  "Every  person,  licfore  he  was  baptized,  was 
anointed  as  wrestler^  entering  the  (it  Id  ;  and  this  not 
as  the  high-priest  was  anointcil  of  old,  only  on  the 
head,  or  ilgbt  band,  or  ear,  but  all  over  his  body,  be- 
cause Iia  cana  not  onlj  to  ba  tooght,  bat  to  exercisa 
faimaelf  hi  a  fipibt  or  combat**  (ffom.  ei' m  Colou.). 

2.  fn  the  L'ovi.iri  and  Grftl  Churihet.—{\)  At  bap- 
tism tlie  cat«chumen  is  anointed  with  "holy  oil"  on 
the  bnaat  and  between  the  Shoulders,  by  the  priest, 
witb  tha  sign  of  tha  crass;  afler  tlia  bapdsm,  the 
cbrism  Is  applied  to  flie  crown  of  the  head,  that  tlia 
person  baptized  may  l<nnw  "thut  he  is  called  a  Chris- 
ti;in  from  (  hri-^t,  a*  Christ  is  so  called  from  chrism" 
{Catechism  of  Trtnt,  p.  IS.".,  IM,  Bait,  ed.),  (2)  la 
confirmation,  tha  chrism  (made  of  olive  oil  and  balsan, 
and  coasecnted  bjr  tlie  bishop)  eonstitates  the  matUr 
of  the  sacrament,  a  doctrine  re«tiiig  ultim.ifelv  njion 
the  forged  decretals  ((j.  v.),  and  i~  applied  to  the  fore- 
head of  the  per.son  confirmed  (Cattihism  "/Trent, 
141  sq.).  (8)  In  eztnme  unction,  olive  oil  alona  caa 
he  osed  (whiMNit  balsam),  and  Ht  is  spplted  to  tiio  or- 

gans  of  the  five  senses,  and  also  to  the  loins  nnd  feet. 

The  Greek  Church  agrees  with  the  lloman  hs  to  the 
spiritual  value  of  chri'-m,  tint  there  are  some  differ- 
ences of  usage.  Both  retiuirc  that  the  chrism  sball  be 
consecrated ;  but  every  bishop  ha«-  the  right  to  conse- 
crate it  in  the  Roman  Chnrth,  while  tlie  Greek  con- 
fines this  power  to  the  patriarchs.  The  Greek  Church, 
however.  u«e^  n  elirism  conii«nMi.l<-.l  of  some  forty  in- 
gredients, besides  oil  ^see  list  of  them  in  Siegel,  i,  ij97). 

See  CoNFIBMATIOR;  EXTREMK  I'MtTIOK. 

In  the  Proteataut  duiKhes  chrism  is  not  nsed.— 
Bingham,  Orig.  Eeeht.Vk.  xl,  eb.  9,  10;  Siegel.  Alter- 
thvm^,  i,  39fi  sq. ;  Elliott,  DfUnfntum  of  R^mmkm^ 
bk.  ii,  cb.  2, 3 ;  Burnet,  On  the  A  rtirles,  art.  xx v. 

Chrlaome  {rhrismale).  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
prieat  pata  on  the  baptised  person  aftor  tlw  Cbrism 
a  wlilte  rahe,  saying,  ^'Reeetre  this  wbHe  garment, 
which  m.nyest  thou  carrA'  unstained,  etc.'"  In  the  bnp- 
tisin  of  infants  a  white  ken  liief  is  given  instead  of  the 
garment,  with  the  same  words. 

By  a  constitution  of  Edmond,  archtHshop  of  Canter* 
bnry,  A.D.  7M,  the  ebiiaomes,  after  having  served  tiie 
purpn-e-i  fif  bjiptisiy.  were  to  Ik>  made  ujie  of  only  for 
the  iiiMlciiig  or  niendiug  of  surplicci:,  etc.,  or  for  the 
wrapping  of  chalices.  A  "chrisome  child,"  in  old  Eng^ 
lisb  usage,  was  a  oliild  in  its  chrisoaio  dotb.  Thus 
Jenmy  Ttylort  <*Tbis  dajr  is  mlna  and  joon,  hot  ye 

know  not  what  shall  Ik>  on  the  morrow  ;  and  every 
mominc  creeps  out  of  a  d;iri<  cloud,  leaving'  ludiiiid  it 
an  ii^nnr.mci?  and  siU-nce  di  <  |i  :is  iiiidiii^'ht,  and  undiv 
eemed  aa  aro  the  phantasms  tiuit  make  a  chrisome 
eUld  to  amaaP*  (J7«4i3!|Av^       1»  MO.  f). 
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The  first  rommnn  Priiyor-lxMik  of  Kin^;  K'lward  or- 
ders tbut  tbo  woiuuii  skill  uD'er  the  cbri'^oiiiu  when  sbo 
comen  to  be  cburcbod ;  but,  If  the  child  happens  to  die 
before  her  ehnrehiB({^  iha  «aa  «xcaMd  fn»ia  offering 
it;  aadltirM  enttomaiytoiiie  it  u  a  •broiid,aiidto 
wr  :p  the  drfld  in  it  when  it  was  buried.  Hence,  1>y 
iiti  a!>use  of  word«,  thu  term  is  now  u«ed  in  En^l^iud 
not  to  denote  children  who  dii;  between  the  time  of 
their  beptUm  and  the  cburchiiig  of  tbe  mother,  bat  to 
denote  eliOdna  who  die  beAve  tiiqr  n«  bApUied,  and 

BO  are  incapable  of  Christian  Imrial.  — A/V  AiVr^i  >•/ 
Trent  (Bait.  ed.)t  p-  13ti ;  Hook,  Church  Dictitmart),  b. 

Christ  (XpiuTOc.  nnointed,  a  Greek  translation  of 
tbe  Ueb.  H'^l^Q,  JfeMtoA,  and  m  u»ed  in  tbe  Sept.), 
tlM  olBeial  tiCIo  of  oar  Sarioar  (oeenrrlnf  Urat  in  S 

E?'!r.  vii,  29,  and  constantly  in  the  New  TcKt.X  a«  bav- 
in;; (>een  consecrated  to  hia  redemptive  work  hy  th«- 
b  iptism  at  Jordan,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 


bakkuk  (iii,  13).  It  is  prnba>)ly  with  reference  to  tliia 
use  of  the  exprcasiun  that  Moses  Li  tuUd  by  tbe  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews  to  have  "coantedthe  re- 
proach of  Chriat"  (Heb.  xl,  26)^  rov  Xptorov  Qaav^ 
tin  aana  due  who  in  tiia  parallel  daiM  «•  teimd 
the  people  of  God,"  ^'pMlar  ridw*  than  tlM  trea*. 
ures  of  E^rypt." 

(:?.)  In  th.'  prophetic  Scriptures  we  find  this  appella- 
tion given  to  an  illastriotta  penonajfo,  who^  ooder  vari- 
dMgiiattcnui,  It  M  oilM  apolnn  of  aa  daitiBod  to  ap> 
pear  in  a  distant  af;^  as  a  great  deliverer,  a.  The  royal 
prophet  David  seems  to  have  l>een  the  first  who  opoke 
of  the  Grertt  Deliverer  under  this  appellation.  He  rc|>- 
resenta  the  heathen  (the  Gentile  nations)  racing,  and 
the  people  (tbe  Jewish  people)  imagining  a  vain  thing 
"  against  Jehovah,  and  againat  Ua  ilnoMlr^*  (Psa.  i^ 
3).  He  flays,  "Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  saveth  his 
.1  nointed"  (Psa.  xx,  6).  "Thou  hast  l<)v«-.l  riL;liteou!u 
nt-.os  and  hated  iniquity,"  aays  he,  addre-^sing  himself 
to  "Him  who  was  to  come,"  "therefore  God,  even 


his  plenaiy  unction,  aa  the  prophat,  priest,  and  lung  tbj  God,  hath  oaomfe^  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladnew 


efbii  people.   Sao  CRMlT,OBrtow  <»r;  Msbbiar. 

It  thus  also  distingalshcs  the  individual  .iKsrs  (rj.  v.\ 
whii  h  is  his  human  appellation,  from  others  of  the 
same  name ;  while  his  rolutionh  to  the  (rodhcad  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  "the  Word"  or  Looos  (q.  v.), 
CBRtST  therdbra  !•  not,  attledy  qieaklng,  a  proper 
nama,  bat  a  deelgnation  of  office.  **  Jesna  Christ,"  or 
tathar  **  Jesus  the  Christ, "  is  a  mode  of  exptrcssion  of 
tlie  same  kind  an  "John  th>-  H:i[)tiHt,"  or  liiiptizor. 
In  oonseqaence  of  not  miverting  to  this,  the  import  of 
many  passages  of  Scripture  b  misapprehended,  e.  g. 
Acta  zvil,  8 ;  sviil,  5 ;  Matt,  xxii,  42.  Bufthe  word, 
though  aa  appellatiTe,  intended  to  denote  a  particular 
ofTK-ial  charArtor,  cjiinc  to  Ih^  used  as  a  Strictly  |M;r*nnal 
designation  of  tbe  L.ord  Jesus.  Even  tbe  term  Mes- 
dah  towards  the  cloaa  of  tfia  O.  T.  cana  to  ba  used  of 
<ha  ozpactod  Bedaemar  madi  aa  a  proper  naoM  (with* 
oat  tha  article  prefixed)  •  and  XpiTrov  i*  often  dm- 
il  irly  u^cd  in  the  N.  T.  (e.  I.iiki;  ii,  11 ;  John  iv,  25; 
especially  by  Christ  himsirlf.  Juhn  xvii,  3).  But  as  it 
waa  not  settled  la  om's  minds,  when  Jaiai  first  ap- 
paaiad,  that  ho  waa  really  Mesaiab,  wa  naally  find 
tha  article  proflxed  to  Xpiffroc  **  antll  after  the  rarar- 
rection,  when  all  ilmiht  vanished  from  the  minds  of  his 
followers.  So,  while  in  the  Gosj>eL»  the  name  is  rare- 
ly found  without  the  article,  it  is  almost  as  rarely 
found  with  the  article  in  the  Epiatlaa"  (Fairbain^ 
HfrmmuuUeal  Sftmial,  p.  S86). 

1 .  IlitUny  o  f  the  Title.— (I.)  ITaction,  from  a  verj- 


above  thy  fiBllowa"  (Psa.  xlv,  7).  In  all  the  passagee 
in  wliii'ti  tho  Groat  Deliverer  is  spoken  of  as  "the 
Anointwl  One"  by  David,  he  is  plainly  viewed  as  sus- 
taining the  character  of  a  king. 

b.  The  prophet  laaiah  also  OMa  tbe  appellatioa  "  Ikt 
Anointed  One**  with  reibrenea  to  the  promlaed  deVTW 
'  erer,  but  when  ho  does  eo,  lif  ^po.ikfs  of  liim  a>  a  [iniph- 
et  or  great  teacher.  He  introduces  him  a.x  Siiyin^i, 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  I.«rd  God  is  upon  me,  l^ecauso  tha 
Lord  God  hath  amoitiUd  ma  to  preach  good  tidingi 
nnto  tha  meek;  he  bath  sent  me  to  bind  np  tlia  hio- 
ke«-hearte<l,  to  prorluiui  lilierty  to  tho  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  iht'ui  w  ho  are  bound  ;  to 
proclaim  the  acceptalde  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day 
of  vengeance  of  our  (}od;  tp  comCoirt  all  that  moani," 
etc.  (Isa.  lid,  1,  etc.). 

I  e.  Daniel  is  the  only  other  of  the  prophats  who  uses 
tbe  appellation  "  the  Anointed  One"  in  reference  to  tbe 
Great  DeliTerer,  and  he  plainly  represents  him  as  not 
only  a  prince,  bat  also  a  liigb-priast,  an  azpiator  of 
guilt.  **  Sovonty  weefca  are  detormlnad  opon  thy  pao« 
pic  and  ui>on  thy  holy  city,  to  punish  the  transgn's.sion, 
and  tu  iiKiku  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteouaness, 
and  to  seal  up  tho  vision  and  the  prophecy,  and  to 
'  onolMtiha  moat  holy.  Know  theralbre  and  nndarstand 
that  from  tho  goin^  forth  of  the  commandment  to  re- 
'  stori!  Jerusalem  unto  ^fetnah  the  Prince  shall  be  f«ven 
weeks  and  threescore  and  two  wpck*;  the  city  shall 


early  age,  seems  to  have  been  the  emblem  of  conse-  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous  timefl; 
oration,  or  aetting  apart  to  a  particular,  and  especialljr !  ud  after  threeecoTB  and  two  waaka  ahall  Measbh  ba 
to  a  vdigloaa  pnrpoaa.  Thoa  Jacob  ia  aald  to  hava  cut  off,  but  not  for  binMalT'  (Dwi.  Ix,  M-M).  8aa 
 '--T  tba  pillar  of  itOM,  whidi  ba  eraetad  and  aat  Sevkxty  Wekks. 

(  I  )  Diiririi;  the  period  which  elapsed  ttom  the  close 
of  the  prophetic  canon  till  the  birth  of  Jesus  no  appel- 
lation of  tba  expected  deliverer  seems  to  have  been  so 
common  as  the  HessUh  or  Anointed  One,  and  this  is 
still  the  name  which  the  nnWieving  Jews  ordinarily 
ptnploy  wli,  ri  ^|i'>:ikin^  of  him  wlinin  tln-y  still  look 
for  to  avenge  their  wrongs  and  restore  them  to  moro 
than  their  former  honors. 

Ciuiat,  Anointed,  is.  then,  a 


as  a  monument  of  his  supernatural  dream  at 
fieth-el  fGen.  xxviii,  18;  xxxi,13;  xxxv,  14).  Un- 
der the  Old-  re!*tamr*nt  economy  liigh-priests  and  kings 
were  reguUriy  set  apart  to  their  offices,  both  of  which 
werei  krietly  apeakhig,  aaerad  ones,  by  the  caremony 
of  anointing,  and  the  jirophets  were  ornasionallv  des- 
i^nateil  by  the  s-aino  rite.  This  rite  seemt  to  have 
been  intended  a.s  a  public  intimation  of  a  divine  ap- 
pointment to  office.    Thua  Saol  is  termod  "the  Lord's   ^   ^  

anototed"  (1  Sam.  xidr,  8);  David,  "tha  anolntad  of  lent  to  conaaerated.  sacred,  set  apart  ■  and  as  the 
the  God  of  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1);  and  Zedr  kiih,  ,,nl  of  divine  n  vrl.aion  is  called,  l,v  w  .iv  of .  mliicnce, 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord"  (l^m.  iv,  20).  The  high-  The  Ilible,  or  l..)ok.  bo  is  the  Great  Delis  crer  called  The 
priest  i.s  called  "tha  aao{aladpriait"(UT.iT,  8).  See  Messiah,  or  Anointed  One,  nnu  h  in  the  same  wayaa 
AxoiMTiito.  jhaiatarmadnaHan,74s8oaofMan.  ^Amom*. 

(f.)  From  tha  origin  and  daalgn  of  tha  rlta,  it  ia  not  n>. 
wonderful  that  tho  term  should  ha\"e  been  applied,  in  2.  import  of  this  de^i-^nation  as  frivrn  to  Jana 
a  secondary  and  analogical  sense,  to  persons  set  apart  of  Nazareth  may  now  readily  be  apprehended, 
l.y  C,(>(\  f<(r  important  purposes,  thnngh  not  actually  (1.)  No  attentive  raidar  «f  the  Old  Testament  can 
anointed.  Thus  Cyma,  tbe  Iting  of  Persia,  ia  termed  help  notldng  that  in  avaij  part  of  the  propbaciea  tbara 
**tha  Lord'a  aaabitad'*  (Isa.  sdv,  1) ;  tba  Hebrew  patri-  Is  avar  aad  anon  preaented  to  our  vlaw  an  illoatrloni 
arefas,  when  eojonming  in  Canaan,  are  ternuM}  "  (]od's  porsooaga  destined  to  appear  at  some  future  distant 
anointed  ooea"  (PSa.  cv,  15) ;  and  the  Israeiitinh  |>eo-  period,  and,  however  varied  may  be  the  figurative  rep- 
pie  reoahratha  aama  i^peUrtioo  ftom  the  prophet  Ha.  rasantatiom  given  of  him,  bo  reaeonahU  donbtcan  ha 
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entertained  as  to  the  identity  of  the  individual.   Thu  |  cro«i>,*'  bo  illnRtratcd  the  excellence  of  the  divine  law, 

the  Heseiah  is  the  name  person  as  "the  seed  of  the  '  and  the  wickednesn  and  danger  of  violating  it,  as  to 

woman"  who  wa*  to  "  bruine  the  head  of  the  serpent"  make  it  a  righte«tU!«  thing  in  "  the  just  God"  to  "  jus- 

(Gen.  iii,  15);  "the  seed  of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  tify  the  ungodly,"  thud  propitiating  the  offended  ma}- 

nations  of  the  earth  wera  to  be  blessed"  ((len.  xxii,  esty  of  heaven  ;  while  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 

18);  the  great  "prophet  to  be  raised  up  like  unto  Mo-  love  in  appointing  and  accepting  this  atonement,  when 

»««,"  whom  all  were  to  be  required  to  hear  and  oltey  apprehended  by  the  mind  under  the  influence  of  the 

(Deut.  xviii,  16) ;  the  "  priest  after  the  order  of  Mel-  lloly  Spirit,  becomes  the  effectual  mcuns  of  reconciling 

chizedek ;"  "  the  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesfie,  which  man  to  God  and  to  his  law,  "transforming  him  by  the 

should  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people  to  which  the  renewing  of  bia  mind."    And  now,  possessed  of  "  all 

Gentiles  should  seek" (Itui.  xi,  1,10);  the  virgin's  son, '  power  in  heaven  and  earth,"  "nil  power  over  all 

whose  name  was  to  be  Iinmanuel  (Isa.  vii,  14);  "the  flesh,"  "  Ho  is  lx)rd  of  all."    AH  external  events  and 

branch  of  Jehovah"  (Isa.  iv,  2);  "the  Angel  of  the  all  spiritual  influences  are  equally  under  his  ct)ntrol. 

Covenant"  (Mai.  iii,  1);  "the  Lord  of  the  Temple,"  '  and  as  a  king  he  exerts  his  autliority  in  carrying  into 

etc.,  etc.  (•*.).    When  wo  say,  then,  that  Jesus  is  the  |  full  effect  the  great  purposes  which  his  revelations  as 

Christ,  we  in  eflfect  say,  "This  is  lie  of  whom  Moses  a  prophet,  and  his  great  atoning  sacrifice  as  a  high- 

in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  wrrite"  (John  i,  45) ;  priest,  were  intended  to  accomplish.    See  Christ, 

and  all  that  thcv  sav  of  Him  is  true  of  Jesus,  Orrwr.n  of. 

•     -  I 

The  sum  of  this  prophetic  testimony  res[KK;ting  him  (3.)  Rut  the  full  import  of  the  appellation  the  CnRitrr 
is  that  he  should  twiong  to  the  xery  highest  order  of  I  is  not  yet  brought  out.  It  indicates  that  He  to  whom 
being,  tlie  incommunicable  name  Jehovah  being  re  pre-  it  belongs  is  the  moinUd  prophet,  priest,  and  king — 
sented  as  rightfully  belonging  to  him;  that  "bis  go-  not  that  he  was  anointed  by  material  oil,  but  that  he 
ings  forth  have  \xtcn  from  old,  from  everlasting"  (Mic.  was  divinely  appointfd,  qualiji<t1,  conmigtiontd.  and  00 
V,  2);  that  hi«  appropriate  appellations  should  be  |  crc</i/e<f  to  be  the  Saviour  of  men.  These  are  the  ideas 
"  Wondorful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God"  (Isa.  ix,  which  the  term  anointfd  secnu  speciully  intended  to 
6) ;  that  he  should  assume  human  nature,  and  become  convey,  a.  Jesus  was  divinely  <tppoinl^Xo\i\t  ofllces 
"  a  child  born"  of  the  iKraelitif  h  nation  of  the  tril>e  of  he  filled.  He  did  not  assume  them,  "  he  was  called  of 
Judah  (Gen.  xlix,  10),  of  the  family  of  Diivid  (Isa.  xi,  God  as  was  Aaron"  (Heb.  v,  4),  "Behold  mine  Elect, 
1);  that  the  oltject  of  his  appearance  should  be  the  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth."  b.  He  was  divinely 
salvation  of  mankind.  i)oth  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Isa.  qualified:  "God  gave  to  him  the  Spirit  not  by  meaa- 
xUx,  C);  that  be  should  be  "despiked  and  rejected"  ure."  "The  Spirit  of  the  I>ord  was  upon  him,"  etc. 
of  his  conntr}-men  ;  that  he  shoald  be  "cut  off,  but  not  (Tsa.  xi,  2-4).  c.  He  was  divinely*  commutioned:  "The 
for  himself:"  that  he  should  l>e  "wounded  for  men's  Father  sent  him."  Jehovah  said  to  him,  "Thou  art 
transgro.iioni^,  bruised  for  their  iniquities,  and  under-  my  servant,  in  thee  will  I  l>e  glorified,"  etc.  (Isa. 
go  the  chastisement  of  their  peace;"  that  "by  his  |  xlix,  6).  "Behold,"  says  Jehovah,  "1  have  given 
stripes  men  should  lie  healed;"  that  "the  Lord  should  |  Him  for  a  witness  to  the  people — a  leader  and  com- 
lay  on  him  the  iniquity"  of  men;  that  "exaction  mander  to  the  people."  d.  He  is  divinely  accre</i<ed.' 
should  )>e  made  and  he  should  answer  it;"  that  he  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  sayi«  the  a|M)stle  Peter,  was 
shoald  "make  bis  soul  an  offering  for  sin ;"  that  after  man  approved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles,  and 
these  safferings  he  should  be  "exalted  and  extolled,  wonders,  and  signs  which  (iod  did  by  him  in  the  midst 
and  made  very  hi^;h;"  that  he  should  "see  of  the;  of  you"  (Acts  ii,  22).  "The  Father  who  hath  sent 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied,  and  by  his  knowU  '  me,"  says  Jesus  himself,  "  hath  borne  witness  of  me" 
edge  justify  many"  (Isa.  Iii,  pastim);  that  Jehovah  (John  v,  87).  This  he  did  again  and  again  by  a  voice 
should  say  to  him,  "  Sit  at  my  right  bund  until  I  make  from  heaven,  as  well  as  b}'  the  miracles  which  he  per- 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool"  (Psa.  cx,  1);  tliat  he  formed  l>y  that  divine  power  which  was  equally  his 
should  be  brought  near  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  and  his  Father's.  Such  is  the  imjiort  of  the  apfiell*- 
that  to  him  should  be  given  "dominion,  and  glory,  tion  Chritt. 

and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  and  nations,  and  ion- 1  8.  If  these  observations  are  clearly  apprehended, 
guages  should  servo  him  —  nn  everlasting  dominicm  there  will  I*  little  difficulty  in  givini;  a  satisfactory 
which  shjill  not  pass  away — a  kingdom  that  shall  not  answer  to  the  question  which  has  sometime  s  been  pro- 
be destroyed"  (Dan.  vli,  13, 14).  All  this  is  implied  posed — when  did  Jesus  Income  Christ?  when  was  he 
in  saj'ing  Josns  is  the  ('hri.ot.  In  the  plainer  language  anointed  of  (!od  ?  We  have  seen  th.it  the  expression 
of  the  New  Testament.  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ"  is  equiv-  is  a  figurative  or  analogical  one,  and  therefore  we  need 
alent  Ui  Jesus  is  "  (hA  manifest  in  the  flesh"  (1  Tim.  not  wonder  that  its  references  are  vari-ing.  The  qp- 
iil,  16) — the  Son  of  God,  who,  in  human  nature,  by  his  pnintmmt  of  the  .Saviour,  like  all  the  other  divine  pur- 
obedience,  and  sufferings,  and  death  in  the  room  of  the  poses,  was  of  course  from  eternity:  he  "was  set  up 
guilty,  has  obtained  salviition  for  them,  and  all  power  from  everlasting"  (Prov.  viii.  23);  he  "was  foreor- 
in  heaven  and  eartli  for  himself,  that  he  may  give  eter-  j  dsined  l«fore  the  foundation  of  the  world"  (1  Pet.  i, 
nal  life  t^)  all  coming  to  the  Father  through  him.  20).    His  qualifications,  such  of  them  as  were  confcr- 

(2.)  While  the  stntcmout  "Jesus  is  the  Christ"  Is  red,  were  l>estowed  in  or  during  his  incsmation,  when 
thus  materially  equivalent  to  the  statement  "all  that  1  "God  anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
ia  aaid  of  the  Great  I>eliverer  in  the  Old  Testament  power"  (Acts  x,  38).  His  commission  may  be  consid- 
Scriptures  is  true  of  Him,"  it  brings  more  directly  be- '  ered  as  given  him  when  called  to  enter  on  the  funo 
fore  our  mind  tho^e  truths  respecting  him  which  the  |  tions  of  his  oflice.  He  himself,  after  quoting  in  the 
appellatiua  "the  Anointed  One"  naturally  suggests,  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
He  is  a  prophet,  a  priejit,  and  a  king.  He  is  the  great  ministry,  the  passage  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in 
revealer  of  divine  tnith  ;  the  only  expiator  of  human  w  hich  his  unction  to  the  prophetical  ofllce  is  predicted, 
guilt,  and  reconciler  of  man  to  God ;  the  supreme  and  declared,  "  Thii  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your 
sole  legitimate  ruler  over  the  understandings,  con-  ears."  And  in  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  God,  as 
sciences,  and  affections  of  men.  In  his  person,  and  the  reward  of  his  loving  righteousness  and  hating  in- 
work,  and  word,  by  his  spirit  and  providence,  he  un-  iquity,  "anointed  him  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
folds  the  truth  witli  re«.pert  to  the  divine  character  and  his  fellows"  (Psa.  xiv,  7),  i.  e.  conferred  on  him  a  re- 
will,  an<l  so  conveys  it  Into  the  mind  as  to  make  it  the  gal  power,  fhiitful  in  blessings  to  himself  and  others, 
effectual  means  of  conforming  man's  will  to  God's  will,  far  superior  to  that  which  any  king  had  ever  possessed, 
man's  character  to  God's  character.  He  has  by  his  making  him,  os  the  apostle  Peter  expresses  it,  "both 
apotiess,  all-perfect  obedience,  amid  the  severest  suf-  Lord  and  Chri#t"  (Acts  ii,  36).  As  to  his  being  Otf- 
ilwinga, "  obedience  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  credited,  every  miraculous  event  performed  in  rcfcr- 
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enre  to  bioi  or  \y  him  may  he  viewed  mb  included  in 
tbi*  qpwiMornoistiiig,  eapociaUy  the  riiible  dMOMit 
of  tin  Spirit  on  Un  In  hb  hoptinn. 

4.  These  statements,  with  reganl  to  the  import  of 
the  appellation  "  thi;  Chrift,"  ^how  us  how  we  ore  to 
ondentand  the  stutement  of  the  ajni'-tlr  .Icihn.  '•  Who- 
■ooTor  bolwToa  that  Jesua  i*  the  CttriBt  is  burn  of  Uod" 
(1  John  T,  1),  1. 0.  to  **  •  child  of  God,"  born  again," 
"  a  new  creature ;"  and  the  similar  doeUration  of  the 
apoAtle  Paul,  "  N'o  man  can  say  that  Jesus  Is  the  Lord," 
i.  e.  the  Christ,  the  Meictiiah,  "  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(1  Cor.  3di,  S).  It  ia  plain  that  the  proposition,  "Jesus 
li  a*  GMH,**  vim  nndontood  in  tho  latltnde  of 
moanhu|  l4deh  we  hare  shown  belongs  to  it,  contains 
a  compiafe  nunmary  of  the  truth  respecting  the  divine 
methmlof  ffalvatiun.  Tn  lu'licvc  that  proiK»>iti(iii,  ri>,'ht- 
Ijr  understood,  ia  to  Iwlleve  tlie  Go»peI — the  savirij^ 
troth,  bj  tin  fliidl  of  which  a  man  is,  and  by  the  faith 
of  which  only  a  man  can  be,  bnragfat  into  the  relation 
or  formed  to  the  charaeter  of  a  child  of  God ;  and 
thongh  a  man  may,  without  divine  in tloence,  b« brought 
to  acknowledge  that  "Jestu  ia  the  Lord,"  "Me^Muh 
the  Prince,"  and  eren  flnnlj  to  believe  that  thc.oc  wonl- 
•mbody  a  tmth,  jret  bo  nan  ean  be  brougbi  really  to 
belieTo  and  eordtally  to  aeknowIedKe  the  troth  con- 
tained in  thes«  words,  as  we  have  atteiii[it<"<l  to  unfold 
it,  without  a  peculiar  divine  inliuenic.  1  hat  Jfsus  is 
llw  great  comer  (o  H<\i>fin'0Q,  u  t'X^wv)  is  the  te.nti- 
owpjr  of  Qod,  the  faith  of  whkb  conatitutea  a  Chris- 
tian,  the  OM  thing  {ri>  tv)  to  whiob  tiM  Spirit,  the  wa- 
ter, and  the  blood  unite  in  brarin;;  \vitni'->  (1  .John  v, 
6-9). — Holmea,  in  Ritto'a  Cjfciopadia,  s.  v.  Je»ua  Christ, 
ftoin  which  tbis  artiete  la  taken,  wllb  modlfloatioaa. 
8oe  Jmm.   

CHBI8T,  ASCBNSIOV  OF.   See  AaoBKiioir. 

CHRIST,  rEMTIFIXION  OF.  Sec  Ckk  inxiox. 

CllKIST,  DEATH  OF.  See  Crucikixion ;  Jk- 
8CM. 

CHRIST,  DIVUilTY  OF.  See  Cubutou>ox  ; 

IVOAaMTMMI. 

CHRIST,  UCMABITT  OF.  SeoCninoMOTi 

Imcarnation. 

CHRIST,  IMAGES  A\D  PORTRAITS  OF.  The 
Qoepals  ooMaln  no  notice  whatever  of  the  personal  ap- 
paaUHMOofCbilrt.  The  paaaagee  fai  tbe  0.  T.  which 
nfer  to  hia  pmon  (Isa.  lli,  14;  liii,  S)  seem  almost  like 
premonitory  warnings  against  any  worship  of  Christ 
"after  the  fieah,"  The  Apo«tolicul  Fathers  are  m)*  si- 
lent on  thia  aa^Ject  aa  the  Scriptures  are.  "  Either  1 
the  Church  WOB  too  Iplritual  to  desire  such  descriptions, 
or  ita  leaden  were  too  faithful  to  invent  them."  So 
completely,  indeed,  had  all  tradition  of  the  personal  I 
a(i["  aruiice  of  Christ  died  out,  that,  m  i  arly  as  a  liun- 
dred  years  after  his  death,  a  long  controversy  arose  aa  ^ 
to  whether  he  was  in  form  and  features  as  dcscrilied  liy 
the  |>rophet  Isaiah  0ii,  14 ;  liii,  2),  without  comeliness 
and  beauty.  Jostin  Martyr,  Tcrtullian,  aiKl  Cyril  took 
the  ground  that  Chri-ft  w.i*  jih y>ioalIy  uucoincly  ;  Cyril 
even  declares  that  Chri-st  was  the  "  u^'liest  of  the  mmn 
of  Ben."  Ambroee,  Jerome,  and  the  later  fathers 
MDOialty,  declared  bim  to  have  been  the  most  l>eauti- 
Ail  of  menkind  (Dtdnm,  CMtHam  letmography,  i,  268). 
The  spurious  letter  of  Lentulus  to  the  lldnian  lenatfl, 
describing  Christ  as  a  man  of  notiU-  aiipearancti,  with 
anied  hair  parted  in  fhtnt,  and  fallini:,  dark  and  ulos.'^y, 
•vor  hie  shooidan,  with  a  aoiooth,  high  forehead,  a 
rtrong,  reddiab,  and  Irregolar  beard,  dated  probably 
al*o  from  the  thin!  centur}-,  but  Ikih  h,  cn  known,  in  its 
present  form,  only  sinc«  tlie  flevrnth.   See  i.r.XTUi.r.s. 

When  persecution  aro«e,  the  early  (Christians  felt 
MKHB  the  need  of  aoano  visible  aigo  of  their  (aith.  The 
aarlieet  adopted  waa  thajM  (q.  ▼.).  Altarwarda  <be 
figures  under  which  CShmt  presented  himself  in  the 
New  Tcstaniont.  as  the  vint,  the  Lamu  (of  God  whirh 
tiikf'th  away  tho  (tinn  of  the  world),  nnd,  iitmve  all,  as 
the  Good  Shepherd  (q.  v.)  carrying  a  lamb  on  liia 
intrMBOod  into  tha 


sculptures  of  the  Catacomba  of  Booe,  Naples,  aad 
Sjiaoota.   The  to-called  monogram  of  Clurist,  viz. 

(fbr  Xp,  the  two  firtt  letters  of  the  name  XptirrocX 
with  or  without  the  letters  A,  U  (the  Alpha  and  Ome- 
ga of  the  ApocalypaeX  appa^  abont  the  time  of  Con- 
staotiaa  (f  SIT).  Saa  CHBiar,  MoHooKaK  OP;  Al- 
pha; Aoxtrs  Dki. 

Again,  the  l^est  class  of  pagan  thinkers  in  the  Ro- 
man empire,  even  before  the  official  adoption  of  Chri»> 
tianity,  had  become  diaiatirfad  with  tba  eomplieatiaaa 
of  polj'theism,  and  were  eeekhg  fbr  a  rimpler  fdtfi. . 

Perhaps  the  mystery  of  the  unity  of  tlu>  Godhead, 
which  had  been  celebrated  through  nearly  ail  fornis 
of  paganism  in  secret  rites,  had  become  the  common 
proiiarty  of  adocatad  minds.  Egjrptian  mythdogjr, 
with  tba  Ma  aa  its  great  centre,  bad  also  nuide  its  im> 
press  on  the  Roman  mind.  And  tlini,  towards  tho 
later  periods  of  the  supremacy  of  iiaKiUii>in  in  the  Ro- 
man empire,  ApoUo,  a»  the  deity  of  the  sun,  had  as- 
sumed the  chief  place  in  heathen  worship.  As  indi- 
cating that  Chriet  waa  the  trae  "Hgbt  of  the  wacM,** 
the  "Sun  of  righteousneM'* — the  most  favorite  figure 
used  in  speaking  of  the  Saviour  in  the  early  centuries 
— thia  very  figure  of  ApoUn  was  often  introduced  as 
indicating  Christ.  Orphetu  was  alao  often  thus  intro- 
duced, aa  Indicating  that  Cbfist  ia  the  true  charmer  of 
tlie  evil  passions  of  the  human  heart — indicated  by  the 
l^aiits  ttiat  quietly  listened  to  his  music,  and  the  true 
ruler  of  the  power^t  of  natun — indicated  biy  fha  tlMa 
and  other  pUnta  jawing  to  tiis  music 
The  figure  of  tba  Oood  Sbepberd,  osnany  a  beard- 

les«  3-outh  not  over  twiMity  yt  ar^  of  up',  with  lonp, 
curly  hair  and  a  joyful  countenance,  i^ave  the  most 
usual  type  of  the  personal  figure  of  Chri-^t,  when  rep- 
resented on  the  aaroopbagi  and  in  acme  of  the  fkaacoea 
of  the  Gataconba.  Many  of  Onaaaareopbaglarenow 
in  tho  Mupouni  of  the  Lateran.  One  of  the  mo^t  in* 
tcri'sting  of  tho»e  youthful  figures  of  the  Saviour  in 
sculptured  monumentn  is  that  in  the  tomb  of  Junius 
Baasus  (A.D.  869),  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome, 
Id  wUdtCbriatbreimaaittadtfapBttiKwfa^  dor- 
tors.  ThU  type  of  the  Saviour  as  a  youth  appeared 
again  in  some  ninnuM-ripts,  and  in  other  paintings  of 
the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Quite  a  diflbrent  typ«^  bowarar,  predominated  at  fl 
later  period  In  all  Chrlsdaa  ait  tbroo^  Aa  entlra 
Middle  A^c<.  The  f!r>t  example  of  it  occurs  in  a  tab- 
let of  ivory  now  in  the  N'aticun  niii.seum.  The  second, 
antl  by  for  the  better  example  of  thin  ty|)c,  is  a  paint- 
ing in  a  chapel  in  the  catacombs  of  Callistns.  It  ia 
considered  by  reeeot  Roown  arehasotoglsta  to  bo  of  Aa 
5econd  century,  but  this  is  not  at  all  probable.  It 
represents  the  Saviour  as  olwut  thirty-tlirec  years  of 
age,  with  a  somewhat  elongate<l  oval  face,  Itearded, 
with  a  grave  and  sooiewbat  nwlanciioly,  hot  atill  aweet 
and  benign  aKpraashw  of  iajwad  fanocaica.  Theiba* 
tures  arc  not  to  be  reco^ised  as  distinctively  Greek, 
Roman,  or  .Ie«i»h,  hut  they  are  highly  ideal.  The 
l)row  is  high ;  the  beard  is  sparse,  somewhat  pointed, 
and  of  a  reddish  hue ;  the  hiUr  parts  in  the  middle,  and 
flowa  in  abondant  eorlbig  mataea  orer  tba  aboddark 
Of  the  many  varieties  of  representatioBa  of  Christ,  of 
which  .Augustine  speaks  as  existing  in  his  day,  this 
typ>  soon  gained  the  preilominance  in  the  Thri-'tian 
world,  and  it  has  held  its  place  till  modem  tinie.o.  In 
the  mosaics  of  the  Basilicas  and  the  Byzantine  church- 
ea,  in  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Ravenna,  it  gained 
an  Inexpressible  grandeur,  which  waa  not  entirely  loFt 
during  the  decadence  of  the  so-called  Byzantine  period 
of  painting  (A. D.  600  -1000).  Almost  its  original  pow- 
er was  renewed  under  tho  hand  of  Giotto.  It  finally 
reached  ita  higbost  development  in  Christ  aa  tba  B»> 
deemer  in  Tveonardo*a  Laat  Snpper,  and  in  Cbrirt  tho 
Jui!i,v  in  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Jud^-nient. 

In  the  scenes  of  the  birth,  in&ncy,  and  early  chlld- 
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to  infoae  into  his  fmee  indication*  of  the  diTinitj  of  hia 
TbM  TOcheH  Ua  dimaz  in  tha  mfaiiatiim  of 
laniucripts,  in  the  paintinst  of  the  pre- 

Raphai>lltr.<<.  am!  o^]n><■i  illy  in  tin*  Christ  of  thp  Sistine 
Madonna  (^at  Drcsd.  ni.  Lati-r  in  life,  even  Kapluicl 
painted  the  youthful  i'hrist  as  merely  e  blooming  or 
Uoghing  child.  Other  IteUu  |^at«n,  in  the  deca- 
)  of  BHMrale  of  the 


tiirip5,  y>;iintp<l  portraits  of  beautiful  chiMrcn  in  the 
•rm*  of  llifir  iniMressoH  as  madonnas.  Soiml-  Flmnish 
and  Dutoli  painter^  iin.'ij^infi  mtih-^  in  wliich  Clirint, 
MM  a  dataftil  child  obedient  to  the  law,  wae  helping  hia 


which  she  was  washing^  or  as  ****l*'g  Ut  hUmt  in  his 

labon  as  carpenter. 

When  represented  as  dispating  with  the  doctors,  he 
1b  wnallj  plaoed  on  a  seat  abovo  the  other  fiK^rex, 
wiA  bis  Act  on  •  atool,  as  symbol  of  Ut  high  position 
■ad  authority. 

In  whatever  scene  of  his  life  he  appearetl,  he  i.i  often 
represented,  aAcr  the  time  of  OoBltentine,  with  a  nim- 
'm*  (a-  araond  hia  head,  ut  ft  tjrmbol  of  hia  hear- 
tnlj  nattm  and  ori^.  Thia  ofken  alao  Inclnded  • 
croes,  or  the  monognm  He  is  usually  represent- 
ed laigar  than  the  surroandiiig  flgana.  Aa  indicating 
Ua  aatlnritr  and  power,  the  Saviour  la  often  repre- 
sentcd  with  a  glolH- — the  universe — under  his  feet ;  or 
as  sitting:  on  tlie  globe,  or  the  rainbow,  nr  with  a  wand 
in  his  hand,  aaped^y  while  performing'  miracles. 
Tbo  Sarioor  v«a  itMwllj  reprsaentedin  the  early  works 
•a  waating  atonic,  orer  whfadi  waa  thrown  the  paUitm 
of  the  ancient^.  The  tunic  ofti-n  had  two  bands  of 
purple  or  of  gold  on  the  breast,  and,  like  tliu  {Mtllinm, 
b  was  of  white  cloth.  Sometimes  a  volum*-,  the  New 
Toatamant,  waa  pUoad  in  hia  hand,  or  ha  waa  placed 
batwoon  two  oaaao  of  wtivmm,  tba  OU  and  tba  Now 
Testament. 

Bejtidea  direct  scenes  from  his  own  life,  or  repr^ 
sentations  indicating  his  holy  mission,  the  Saviour 
was,  daring  the  tiri«t  centuriM,  when  agrmboli^in  wrtt 
carried  to  a  Tery  great  perfection,  aonetlmcs  r.  i  r.  - 
sented  in  scenes  from  the  Old  Te.«tampnt,  as  in  the 
fiery  furnace  witli  the  three  worthies,  with  Daniel  in 
the  lions'  den,  and  in  the  place  of  llaaMi  wImb  that 
pstriafch  waa  atiiking  tlie  roclu 

Baridea  fliaaa  azIaaC  wpreiantatloM  of  tba  SaTfamr 

in  Christian  art,  we  Icnow  that  the  Gnostics  bad  what 
they  called  images  of  Christ  as  cnrly  as  the  aeoood 
eantory.  Raoul  Rochette  (Typft  de  TAH,  p.t  af.) 
aays  that  the  eaat  af  liMlana  daactibad  above  aa  be- 
longing to  the  beat  portiaHa  of  Chrial  waa  darfred 
from  the  Gnostic  artists.  Compare  als<>  Ifnicus,  adt. 
Ilmr.  i,  25,  §  6.  A  century  later,  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der Sererua  (A.D.  222-235)  placed  among  his  bouse- 
bold  goda  flgoraa  of  Abnbam  and  Cbriat  baaide  thoae 
aftkebaalbandaltiea. 

Images  of  Cbrist,  claimed  by  the  Romanists  to  l>e 
of  miraculoas  origin,  are  preserved  in  several  churches 
ia  Italy  and  the  Orient.  Mo«t  of  them  are  really  of 
^Tnnidna  origin,  and  probaMj  dated  IhNa  between 
tlM  tentk  end  twelMi  eeiiUiiiaa<  Tbe  power  of  worit- 
int;  iTiirarle«  is  a«rrilied  to  these  im:itr<-s  I  One  of  tbe 
moKt  noted  of  them  is  tke  Veronica  (tbe  picture  known 
as  the  Ecet  Homo),  on  a  linen  cloth  whieb  a  woman 
named  Teronica  ia  held  by  tradition  to  bat*  given  to 
Cbrirt  wliile  bearinf  bit  craaa  to  Cklvarj  to  wipe  hb 
bwir.  See  VKnosicA.  On  the  cloth  i»  the  face  of 
the  Saviour,  with  an  expression  of  great  t^rief,  and  the 
brow  pierced  by  the  crown  of  thorns.  Another  ia  that 
wbieh  ia  aaid  to  have  appeared  niraeakMafy  when  St. 
o^Tveeaer  wee  conaefsnRing  me  Deamca  or  sc.  woon 
I.«teran,  and  which  was  formerly  preserved  above 
the  tribune  of  th.it  fhiirrh.  Another  is  the  Ahffnnu 
picture,  n  f>ortrait  without  colors,  which  a  banelesa  tra- 
dition (<rf  the  tenth  century)  has  it  that  Christ  sent  to 


to  come  and  heal  him  of  a  sickness,  and  the  original 
which  pictaie  two  chnithea  tbe  ebarch  of  St.  Sjk 
veater  fan  Pmta,  naar  Rome,  and  a  diotdi  at  Genoa- 
profess  to  have .  See  A  no  a  it  rs .  Another  is  preserved 
in  the  sacrbtty  of  the  bu»Llica  of  St.  Lawrence,  near 
Kome.  There  are  uls^t  .several  wooden  images  of  the 
infant  Saviour  aaid  to  have  been  carved  ai^  pn^ntrj 
hj  St.  Lake,  or  by  angelal 

Paintinns  rr  ulpturos  of  the  crucifixion  [see  Cnti- 
riKi.x]  are  usually  placed  over  the  altar  in  Kouii«h, 
(ireek,  Armenian,  and  Lutheran  churches.  In  soma 
Proteotaat  duucbea,  other  tban  the  Latfieian,  the  ilg> 
are  of  tin  Savbmr  ia  oAan  Irtradueed  In  pehitinga  of 

the  parable^,  the  miracle!!,  and  other  HiMlLal  i-ubjccts, 
rendered  in  a  I'rotcstaut  sense.  See  I'ipcr,  Mythologit 
tad  .Symbolik  der  chrittlichen  Kmtt  (W'eimar,  184^; 
Martignjr,  Dietiamlain  das  AnHquUtt  CkriUtmet 
1865):  Boaai,  AoaMAglta'nBMa  (Rome,  1866);  also Oe 
works  of  Aringbi,  Botttri,  Perret,  etc.,  on  tlie  Cata- 
combs;  Gluckselig,  Chrifttu-ArcMttoloffU  (lMJ3,  4to; 
reproduces  the  so-called  Edcssa  picture  in  colors,  and 
gives  six  other  portraits);  Mamngoni,  Itloria  deOa 
OappeUa  dB  SJS.  dl  Jbaia  (Rone,  1747);  Mie.  Jainia- 
son,  niatory  of  our  Lord  in  Art  (London,  1864,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Lecky,  Hitton/  of  Rati'moiitm,  i,  221-2/>7;  Di- 
dron,  Christinu  Inmo'inijihy  (Hi.lin's  eil.),  i,  '242-298; 
Lewis,  Bibk^  Miual^  and  Bnmaiy  (Edinb.  1858, 2  vela. 


am 

CaTACOMBFI;  iMAaR-WOKSUtP. 

CHRIST,  LIFE  OF.    See  Jama. 

CHRIST,  MONOGRAM  OP.— In  the  CaUcomba 
and  elsewhere  is  to  be  found  a  monogram  in  the  forma 
Ft  "f-i  compoeed  of  the  Greek  letters  X 
and  P,  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  Xpiarrof,  Chrlak 
Sometimes  tbe  Greek  letters  a,  m  (Alpha  and  OuMga, 
the  flrrt  and  tite  hat)  are  oombbed  with  tbe  otbeia, 

in  tha  km  tf^as,  or  snapendad  bj  dkalaa  ftam  tiw 
tianavana  bar,  thus  .  The  precise  date  of  its  or- 
igin is  anknowBi  but  Killen  (JmsmI  Owrtk, p.  817, 
note)  aseerta  tliat  it  is  fbvnd  on  coins  of  tbe  Ptolemiea, 

and  cites  Aringhi  (Rfmta  Svblemmia.  ii.  Tit"')  a"  bis 
authority.  But,  whatever  tbe  ori>,'irt  i>l'  the  mmio^jnim, 
it  i  ann'  into  new  prominence  and  wider  uise  fn)ni  the 
fact  that  Constantino  (A.D.  812)  applied  it  to  the  h«a> 
tben  mattery  standard.  See  LAaABtw.  It  la  called, 
therefore,  not  only  the  monogram  of  Christ,  but  some- 
times al.'o  the  ni(in(i;;r;un  of  ('on«tantine. — Sdiaff,  Ch. 
I/uitiiry,  ii,  ".'7;  .liimirvnn.  IliMa'v  "f  our  I^ird  in  Art, 

ii,  315 i  Martigny,  Uict,  de»  AmijiuUt,  p.  414 ;  Perret, 
ZesCUoepaiieadbJbaM^lil,  M.  SeaCATAOOKM. 
CHRIST,  omens  or  (aa  Ptr^Hut,  PritH,  and 

I.  Origin  and  llittorj  of  tlki$  Dirisifm. — EoaaUaa,  Ib 
hia  Chtrch  History  (i,  8),  and  also  la  his  Itrmonilratio 
Evangrlica  (iv,  15),  is  the  llrst  who  appears  to  have 
considered  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  as  consist- 
ing in  the  three  offices.  Tbe  division  became  com- 
mon in  the  Greek  Church,  and  it  is  still  usual  in  tba 
RnsaUn  Chnrdi.  In  the  Latin  Churcb  it  baa  aak 
passed  so  generally  into  nse,  although  Bdlatmin  and 
many  others  allow  it.  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  the 
other  early  Lutheran  theologians  do  not  use  ti>e  dis- 
tinction. It  was  introduced  into  Lutheiaa  Ibiolliaj 
by  Gerhard  (q.  v.)  in  his  Lod  Tkeolofkit  WBS  admS- 
ted  by  Spener  Into  bla  CBteehiam,  and  lemdned  pirev> 
nlent  nni'  tiL:  Lutheran  t^eolo^.ians  until  the  time  of 
Ernesti,  who  wrote  against  it  under  the  title  />«  offirio 
Christ*  tr^iri,  and  was  followed  by  Zacharis,  Do- 
derlein,  Knapp,  and  otiiers  (see  Knapp^  TIttologg,  § 
107).  In  tbe  ReibmedCbardi  it  waa  adopted  by  Cd. 
vin  {Tnrt.  ii,  \h\  was  admitted  into  the  Heidelberg  Cat- 
echism, and  was  generally  followed  by  the  dogmatic 
writers  of  the  IlelVirmcd  c  hurches.  \n>l\\  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  England.  Tlie  modern  theology  of  Ger< 
(aatbamdnafDaWatlai 
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iKitxach,  Liebn<  r,  Etminl.  rtc)  emerallj'  adhere 
to  It,  rwjfiinlinj;  it  as  uii  e-f^'  filuil,  and  not  merely  «o- 
cidentil  ami  forni.tl  divi^^ion  of  the  ntcdiatoriul  work, 
lUtlMiNily  onewbicbexluuaUit.  It  i*  UMd  tgr  muiv 
oTtlie  bait  Engtbli  fheokglMit.  Wo  glra  hcM  a  aiod- 
itic  ition  of  Rl>nird'8  article  on  tlM  tOpfe  fal  HwiOg's 
lUat-Encyldirpadie,  vi,  G07  sq. 

II.  Biblical  Vkw.—lba  prophecies  of  the  O.  T.  des- 
ignata  the  BadoeiiMr  u  the  perfect  and  model  jnvpk- 
et,  U  the  serrmnt  of  God  to  whore  the  attribiites  of 
pnipheey,  prictitlioiMl,  and  royalty  alike  Ik-Ihhl:  ;  a."  the 
^"fffy  *^*-'d  of  David,  or  the  second,  perfect  David  ; 
and  finally  aa  the  prutt-kinff.  Ho,  moreover,  in  npir- 
it»  caUi  hiniMU;  In  the  Go^pela,  ''nraftlMM,"  and  "eon 
ofDoTld.**  In  the  Epirtle  to  tbe  Habrowt  ba  b  repco- 
8ent«d  M  the  only  true  and  eternal  high-prie»t.  Thi« 
threefold  aspect  of  his  misaion  is  united  in  the  concvp- 
tioQ  of  the  Anointed  or  Mestiuh;  for  u«  Kli^ha  was  by 
EIQah  aaoiiitad  a  jwiqiAflr  (1  Kinip  xix,  M  «M  ttao 
|iimBlMd'*MrvaiitofGod"toboaiioiatadl7llM  Spir- 
itofthe  Lord;  and  &»  the  kinff$  of  librae!  wer«  anointed 
(1  Sam.  X,  1 ;  xvi,  la;  1  Kings  i,  13 ;  xix,  15,  etc.),  so 
was  Christ  anointed  king  of  righteousness  (ileb.  i,  8, 
9).  And  aa  it  was  ofdainod  by  tlie  law  that  tkt  kif/k- 
primt  thonU  be  mointed  to  bb  olBce  (Exod.  xxvfli, 

41;  xxix.  7;  xx\,  nil ;  Lev.  iv,  vi.  'JJ  ;  vii,  M'A,  so 
Chrixt  waa  made  hi;;li-prii^st  "uot  nj'ttr  (hr  Imr  of  a 
carnal  commandment,  but  after  thf  p^m-ir  of'  an  cnJA  w 
i^e"  (Ueb.  tU,  16).  Tbo  conception  of  the  Mesaiah 
or  Aaoloted  thna  dlTfdea  Haetf  Into  the  three  aspects 
of  prophet,  priest,  and  kin>^. 

The  lirst  prophecy  bearing  on  the  subject  is  in  Deut. 
zriil,  15.  The  people,  afk-aid  of  hearing  the  rummand- 
meats  of  God,  sont  up  Moom  to  hear  tbem  (Exod.  xx, 
19;  Dent,  t,  17).  The  Lord  *'h«aid"  the  people  (Deut 
V,  2f<),  mid  promised  (us  they  had  sent  up  Muses  to 
hear  liiiii)  tliut  He  would  sen<l  tliem  a  prophet  whom 
thry  could  an<l  nhould  hear.  The  God  who  rcvenleil 
hb  law  in  the  midst  of  thondar  and  Ugbtniag,  so  that 
tbo  paopla  dorst  net  approach  tabn,  wmM  aftarwards 
itppnmch  the  j>f<ypl->  thn-ugh  a  prophet.  On  Mount 
Sinai  the  people  hail  lo  send  Moses  up  to  (  Jod,  and  (lod 
promised,  in  the  future,  to  send  down  a  ])rii[ihct  to  the 
paopla.  Thus  tba  difference  between  the  Law  and  the 
Oaapal  ta  abatebad  In  lla  dawnbiK  ovtHna. 

The  latter  part  of  Tsaiah  (chapters  xl  Ixvi)  is  re- 
lated, though  not  in  the  most  direct  way,  to  the  proph- 
ecy in  Deuteronomy.  In  Isaiah,  not  "the  prophet," 
biit  the  "  servant  of  God,"  b  the  predominant  cnn- 
eaptlon.  iMhb  ««laban  hi  vrfn"  (zUz,  4) ;  a  coming 
nerrant  of  God,  however,  will  accomplish  Itoth  Isaiah's 
task  in  Israel  and  the  mission  of  the  peojde  of  Is- 
rael to  the  Gentiles  top  th.  r  and  pf  rfe<  tly  (xlix,  6); 
and  this  bacansa  be  is  more  than  a  prophet ;  tiecause 
he  takes  nponUnaatf  tbo  pagaltyof  oar  sins  (liU,T)^ 
ir-^^V-J  •^"••2,  "the  chasti-icment  of  our  i»e,ire,"  L  e, 
the  punishment  whose  fulfilment  secures  our  excmp- 
tbm.  Ho  brIttSS  n  stio/'8r6y,  Drtt  (ver.  10).  The 
prophecy  does  not  merely  indicate  that  the  prophet's 
mbsion  should  entail  death  on  the  servant  of  God,  as 
was  the  case  with  Fbal  (CoL  i,  24;  2  Tim.  i,  11),  but 
that  be  shoold  die  as  an  oxfiiatQty  aacriflco.  And 
ta  chap,  xlix,  7,  he  ap[>eurs  as  "  King  of  Moip,'*  fbr 
"kings  and  princes"  are  to  txnv  down  before  him. 

Thus  we  tiiid  in  LXeut.  v,  Iti  a  promise  of  the  proph- 
et," and  in  Isaiah  xlix-lili  a|ininlM«f  "a  servant  of 
God,"  of  whom  pnpbatfc  pnaebing,  priestly  saIf-of> 
ftriag,  and  ciowiring  witb  Ungly  power  are  pndieatad. 
fiat  ngal  dominion  is  not  merely  assigned  to  the  fu- 
ture Bodeemer  as  the  predicate,  or  as  tiie  issue  of  hi.i 
destiny,  but,  on  tbo  ooatiary,  tba  very  n)ot  of  the 
Msaabnie  propbadaa  Uaa  In  tlia  pnoiiaa  of  "ooa  of 
tbo  load  of  David,"  «beoo**tiM«M  aboold  oadare  Ibr* 
erer."  Redemption  from  future  servitude  was  prom- 
ised to  the  seed  of  Abraham  (lien.  xv).    Through  Mo- 


material  sense,  wa.«  ^^■adually  fulfilled.  It  was  for 
Ibis  rea»oti  tlutl  Diivid  det«riuiued  to  build  a  temple  to 
the  Lord,  that  the  "  Etaniai  might  dwell  with  his  peo- 
pla."  Bat  snob  •  onioa  of  God,  "who  u  a  spirit," 
wltb  •  natarial  plaoa  and  adiflca,  did  not  agrao  widi 

the  divine  plan  of  salvation  (coui|i*re  .lohn  iv,  23, 
24).  r^rael  wa.«  to  acknowledge  that  the  tenifioral 
redemption,  ol't:iined  through  David,  was  not  yet  the 
traa  redaaption,  but  a  mare  faint  forealiadowiog  tbero> 
of.  Thb  was  Indbatad  by  the  prophecy  In  tba  sav- 
enth  chapter  of  2  Samuel,  in  which  it  w^as  shown 
that  not  David  himself,  but  David  s  seed  after  his 
death,  w:Lt  to  build  the  Lonl  a  h(>u>e,  and  that  the  Ix)rd 
would  assaia  tba  thiona  of  his  kingdom  forever.  £vaa 
hero  no  oMnUon  b  made  of  an  cMlMAiaJ^bot  manly 
of  a  successor  of  David  (chop,  vii,  12  15).  David  at 
the  same  time  understood  that  lii»  sinful  race  was 
not  lit  to  build  the  Lord  a  temple,  and  to  rule  on  bis 
eternal  throne,  as  be  said,  "  Thou  heul  wpoken  alto  of 
Uif  atmmtt  homt /br  a  gnat  wkib  to  come.  And  it 
tki$  the  manmer  of  man,  O  Lord  Godt  Sam.  tU,  19; 
comp.  1  Chron.  xvii,  17).  The  allusion  fai  Psa.  II,  6, 
7,  to  thi.i  prediction  i.s  uniui^itakatilo,  and  Psa.  cx  is  a 
poetic  explanation  of  the  iwssage  2  .Sam.  vii,  19.  So 
Christ  himaclf  (Ibtt.  zxii,  42)  explains  it. 

Solomon  also  was  aware  that  tlie  prediction  of  Na> 
than  would  not  have  its  final  fulfilment  in  his  mat*- 
ri  d  ti  in;ih'  (1  Kinp>  viii.  I'l'i  JT  i.  .\fler  the  death  of 
Solomon,  prophecy  pointed  more  and  more  directly 
towards  a  certain,  particular,  fiiture  descendant  of  D»> 
vid.  entlraly  dbtinet  from  his  then  axbting  poatori^ 
(comp.  IaaiahTli.14;  ix,6,w{thx,21).  nomtbadna* 
tised  hou.se  of  T)avid.  the  fallen  trunk,  a  fresh  branofa 
was  to  spring  (I»<aiah  xi,  \\  and  to  rule  over  the  na* 
tions  through  a  reign  of  peace  an<I  righteousness.  Tet 
that  he  was  not  to  ba  an  ordinary  aarthly  kiag,  nor  a 
Leviticnl  prie<it,  bat  a  Ung*prle«t  aeoording  to  tba  or- 
der of  Mtdchizcdek,  had  aire  idy  lieen  ^hown  In  Fsa, 
cx,  4,  and  is  more  AiUy  developed  in  Zcch.  tI,  U,  It, 
with  distinct  latavnaa  to  S  8am.  vii,  Flak,  cx,  and 
Isaiah  xL 

S.  f%B  Mtadfetuaim  fa  V.  r.— Tbo  carnal  laraal 

awaited  a  worMlv,  e.irthly  Messiah,  who  »hould  estab- 
lish a  worldly  kingdom.  "The  l^iphet"  (^A  rr(ioi^r;TTjr, 
John  vi,  H)  appeared  to  them  to  l>e  di!<tiiii  t  fnpm  the 
Messiah,  a  sort  of  pracnrsor  of  tba  latter  (comp.  Biarfc 
vUi,  tr,  and  Jabn  I,  fl)t  b«k  tba  Mifafal, . 


I  vui,  X7,  ana  «iaan  i,  tgjx  not  wo  mnntni,  enlightenad 

by  the  spirit  of  CkkI,  tboogbt  Otherwise.  To  them  had 
.lesus  alreaily  lieen  annosnced  by  John  the  Baptist 
(Matt,  iii,  .'J;  comp.  with  xii,  IH,  I.iiki'  iii,  4")  ji.h  tlie 
"servant  of  God"  promised  by  Isaiah,  in  whom  the 
propbatic,  priestly,  and  kbigly  offlces  should  ba  naitad; 
and  tba  Lord  himself  appears  in  tlicaa  tbioa  atpadi  In 
hb  lifls,  his  passion,  and  bis  death. 

When  bo  goes  about  teai  liiut,'  thnt  the  "kiiiplom 
of  God"  has  come,  and  contirmiog  bis  words  by  mira- 
cles, he  doea  a  prophet's  worlt,  and  therefore  the  peo- 
ple tbamselves  recognise  him  as  the  "  propbai"(Laka 
vii,  16 ;  ix,  8 ;  John  iv,  19 ;  vii,  40).  Bnt  be  not  only 
spoke  as  a  prophet,  but  he  u>u  and  i*  The  Prophet, 
the  revealcr  of  the  Father  in  tlie  absolute  sense.  The 
key  to  this  perception  is  given  us  In  the  psiaaga  Hab. 
1, 1 1  "(fod^  who  at  mudn  Hmm  and  in  <i  W«  moaam 
spdkia  limit  pati  unto  mfMen  by  rA^  pn  pheta,  haA 

in  (hfff  ItLtt  (I  ii/t  tihtLrn  imtf  fry  his  Son,'  etc.,  i.  e.  he 
has  manifested  the  fulness  of  liis  essence  and  of  liis  will 
in  a  personal  revelation  in  Him  who  from  all  eternity 
has  baan  tba  one  God  and  oonaabstaatial  with  tba  Fa- 
tbar.  TbaraAm  ba  b  fai  John  i,  1.  called  tba  Wori, 
in  whom  God  »i'  aoyp  expressed  his  essence  to  him- 
self (Trpof  ro**  Skiv),  "  by  whom  all  things  were  made  ; 
without  whom  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made ; 
la  whom  waa  lifa;  and  tha  Ufa  was  tba  ijght  of  man." 
Christ,  as  Hm  Word  baeomo  man,  b  then  no  loogar  a 
pro[ihet  mertbf  in  word  and  action,  but  is  one  in  hb 
very  essence.  His  whole  being  and  essence  b  tkt 
TCvabrtlao  af  tiw  latbar  (John  zIt,  9> 
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Epialb  to  the  Hebrews  represenU  Christ  as  a 
r,  vnm  m  tk«  tUrmU  kigkprktt  (Ueb.  vii). 


I«  bthe  ttCTMl  Mgb-pitot  b«emiiw  of  hit  luTinK  of- 
fered the  only  ctem:ill_v  vnlid  •inrritice,  the  final  sacri- 
fice which  renders  all  others  heiRcfurth  i*u{MTfluoua — 
kmnff.  His  being  in  other  parts  uf  the  Scriptures  j  set  off  from  each 
oonaidond  more  w  the  kottia  (vktini)  tfaon  m  Um 
prlatl,  b  mmnAy  o  ftmnl,  not  ■  BMloriat  dMhraaeo. 
Christ,  on  the  one  hand,  absolutely  satisfied  the  de- 
inanil.H  of  God's  law  upon  nian  (numbly,  to  1*6  sinless, 
holy,  ami  lillril  with  the  love  of  <jo<1),  and  thus  ren- 
dend  Um  obedimiiia  actka  which  we  do  not  render ; 
Md,  «■  Iho  olbv  1WBd«  ho  MMBMd  ^  pMudfy  which 
tho  Imt  iniiicted  on  the  sinner,  "Thou  shnlt  die  the  ^ 


We  find,  in  oil  the  N.  T.  account,  that  in  Chri«t's 
teadiingo  bo  WW  oot  oxclusively  a  itrofdiet,  in  his 
passion  ho  was  not  oxelosiTelj  o  bigh-prie.'^t,  nor  was 
he  a  Iting  only  after  his  resurrection.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  three  offices  cannot  be  thus  mechanically 

Tho  Scripture  certainly  as- 
cribes to  Chiirt  o  OHOHU  pnpkeUemm  ii—i  rfiul—  (di- 
rect prophetieoi  ofllee)  only  daring  his  yiBible  tn 

the  stiitf  of  huiniliMtieui  (viz.  n  prr>j>hrftn  prrsomr,  bv 
which  his  whole  l>cing  was  in  itneif  a  revolution  of 
God,  and  a  propkttia  officii,  in  words  and  doi  trines). 
Bat  it  toodMO  also  thoti  as  Prophet  and  lievealer,  tho 
oxolled  <%rbt  oontiBiMs  to  operate  {numtuprojAmtmt 

mf (ha turn,  mediate  prophi[  tii-  nfficf")  hy  hi"  which 


death,**  on  himself;  he  who  owed  nolliinn  suffering  '  he  gave  once  for  all,  as  well  as  \iy  his  Spirit,  through 


for  those  who  are  debtors.  See  Atonemknt;  Oni. 
uiBXCB.  He  tbos,  by  sabstitation,  took  upon  him- 
oolf  our  delii  and  Hi  penalty,  and  bocame  an  expia- 
tory offering  for  us.  For  liim  Amdomontai  principlo 
of  all  offerings  for  sin  under  tho  old  dispensation  was 
this  very  suhstitution  of  one  to  suffer  death  for  an- 
other; who  could  hare  been  the  mediating  priest  be- 
tween Christ  and  tllO  Father  ?  He  himself,  the  dn« 
Itos,  holy,  the  Xoyoc — wpoftiTfK,  who  had  ever  boon 
with  the  Father,  was  the  priest  who,  in  eternal  bigb- 
prleatly  purity,  gave  himself  as  an  <  (T.  rln^'.  Hi<4  ac- 
and  his  sufferings  cannot  lie  divided.  He  did 
■ako  on  offering  of  liunscif  suddenly,  ex  dbrupto, 
no  connection  with  bia  nravlona  lifo.  On  the 
his  priestly,  boly  1»  brought  him  to  his 
Thus  was  his  offering  a  priestly  one. 
From  the  death  of  Christ  the  crown  of  thorns  is  in- 
separable. So  from  the  crown  uf  thorns  the  crown  of 
Ungl/  dignity  and  powor  ia  inaoporablo.  When,  in 
tto  dajrt  of  hla  lMnniHatIon,ho  was  reeognbed  and 
daimcd  as  the  proniood  '-S.  n  of  I)iivi<l,"  the  expected 
"Messiah-king,"  Im  accepted  the  title  (Matt,  ix,  27; 
XTiii,30;  XV, 22;  xil,38;  xxi,9).  Bat tlw fldllhiwnt 
of  Ids  Idiigly  missioa  took  pbco  in  a  manner  entirely 
oppoalto  to  tiwt  wlddi  the  people  had  expected.  His 
kinj^ly  mission  nilmin.iti'il  at  the  very  moment  when 
be  declared  unto  I'llutc  that  he  was  king,  and  there- 
upon received  the  crown  of  thorns  (John  xviii,  87,  and 
xis,  %  oomp.  with  wkm  12-16  and  veno  21).  Here 
tho  Usgly  oflleo  heeamo  doooly  oonaoetod  trRh  the 
priestly.  As  a  reward  for  this  royal  abnegation  he 
was  crowned  with  the  crown  of  glory  (Heh.ii,9;  Phil, 
ii,  9,  10),  Ijccame  head  of  tlie  Church  (Kphe*.  i,  22), 
and  Lord  over  all  (Epboa.  i,  21).  And  all  who  oome 
to  Um  hf  fdHi  am  gtvon  to  lini  no  Ma  own  (John 
9^  and  bo  daimo  ftir  tlwni  »  ahare  in  his  glory 
(Tonea  ft,  t4,  M).  Tho  (Aibdan  Church  is  thus  fully 
justified  in  imi-'-iilering  the  prayer  in  .Inhn  xvii  as  ji 
true  high-priestly  prayer  of  the  priestly  king  and  king- 
ly priaot  (Psa.  cx,  4)  for  his  people,  and  not  raordy  as 
Ibe  intercession  of  a  fnpket  tat  liia  dlsdplea. 

Finally,  redemption  by  Christ  is  best  nnderstood 
under  tliis  threefold  aspect  of  his  entire  work.  He 
who  in  his  own  person  was  the  revelation  of  God,  the 
Xoyoc  of  God  to  nan,  has  by  word  and  action,  and 
by  his  adTOttt,  revoaled  to  man,  in  liia  atata  of  error, 
ignorance,  and  sin,  tlM  law  of  Ood  to  man,  and  the 
mercy  il  <!(wl  to  the  sinner.  He  who  in  own  pcr- 
an  was  the  tnji\  of  man,  clothed  with  priestly  holiness, 
iM  making  of  himself  a  pure  offering  unto  God,  haa, 
aa  n  mambar  of  a  laoo  which  ia  aolifact  to  tbo  oonao* 
i|nenoaa  of  ain,  pfoaarood  hb  holhioaa  nnder  drcnm- 
stances  which  caused  the  curse  of  hinnan  sin  to  full  on 
the  bead  of  him,  the  sinless,  and  has  thereby  submitted 
himaalf  to  the  Jodgment  of  God  in  our  stead,  i.  e.  has 
gbran  himadf  aa  an  ozpiahi^  offering.  Bo  who  in  bis 
ivn  ponoin  wao^  ttw  kingly  ehfof  of  manUnd,  has,  in 
order  as  priest  to  sacrifice  himself,  forc^onp  this  king- 
ly power  and  wont  the  crown  of  thorn.o,  but  thereby 
ba  attained  the  crown  of  glory,  the  dominion  over  the 
Ckarch  he  l»aa  rodeomod,  in  which  and  tat  whkb  ho 
'  rdgna  ovnr  bonvMi  and  oarth. 


which  he  continues  to  enlighten  the  hearts  of  believe 
ers.  In  tho  oiifMif  aoeerddta^  (prieatly  office)  wo  di^ 
tingniib  (aerlptnally)  tho  oneo-oflbred  oblation  ftom 

tho  yet  continuing;  intercession;  and  in  the  former, 
the  obedientia  and  snli'/actio  artita,  the  offering  of  a 
boly  life,  from  the  obtdieiiHa  and  *ati<j'iicli'i  pastiva, 
the  aastunption  of  tlie  nndoaerved  ozpiatofy  Bufferings 
Finally,  tho  Seriptoro  taaebaa  iStUCM*,  In  Ua  itato 
of  humiliation,  was  already  ki|w(riHC'yiri/,  or  m  tuttu* 
trtrtf),  aa  in  John  xviii,  37.  He  diachiims  only  the 
"exercise"  of  kingly  power,  not  the  fact.  We  dis- 
tinguish also  the  inherent  regal  glory  and  power  of 
Christ  ftrom  his  exercise  of  them — tbo  diffi^M  rtgia 
from  the  officium — and  in  the  latter  abo  we  distingnlaib 
the  rtffnum  gratw,  the  governing  of  his  people  by  fab 
f-pirit,  fruni  the  rrgvum  glori<r.  the  duniinifin  over  all. 
'1  here  is,  in  fact,  no  concrete  point  in  the  existence 
and  activity'  of  Christ,  whether  in  the  state  of  hnniiW 
ation  or  of  glorification,  in  wUdi  the  three  offices  are 
not  fbnnd  oonitantly  connected.  Thus  Christ  remains 
in  all  respects,  insep^irably,  the  Revealer  of  th<-  Father 
to  man,  the  Intercessor  for  man  with  God,  and  tho 
Chief  and  King  of  his  people.  See  Knspp,  Chrittim 
Tktolqgjf,  S 107 ;  Nitxsch,  S^Um  der  ckristlichm  LAn^ 
§  182 ;  Herxog.  Ittat-Enrykt^padk,  vi,  607 ;  Pyo  Smith, 
J-'tr«t  Lines  of  Chrislian  Theoloffy,  bk.  v,  ch.  ir,  $  2. 

CIiniST,  PrUSON  of.    See  CnRi8Toi.o<iT. 

CUIilST,  KESUIiEECTION  OF.  See  KeauBBBO 
Tion. 

CHRIST,  SINLESSNESS  OP.  The  Christian 
Church  has  alwa3-s  held  that  Christ  was  absolutely 
frpi>  from  i^in.  (This  arti(  h-  is  based  U|»on  Weiss,  in 
Hcrzog's  Beal-Emcifklopadie  fSopplement,  i,  193  sq.l 
and  UlloMBn,  auSmmm  •/Jtm»  [Edinbngb  tnna. 
1868].) 

I.  JIi»torieal. — 1.  To  the  minds  of  the  apostles  the 
perfect  sinlessness  of  thi  ir  ilivinc  Master  presented  it- 
self as  an  unquestionable  fact,  and  this  view  continaod 
to  prevail,  through  tbo  porlod  immeditftaly  aneeood. 
ing,  in  tbe  development  of  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ.  No  explicit  statement  of  it 
seems  to  have  been  made  or  deemed  necessjirA-,  but  the 
allusions  in  the  early  «cclei<iastical  writers  show  that 
tbe  doctrine  was  noithor  rejecteil  as  unfounded  nor  ^ 
norod  as  nnimnortant.  TertuUian  inferred  tbe  sin- 
lessneaa  of  Chrbt  tnm  hb  divinity ;  Origen  regarded 
it  as  a  peculiar  property  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ, 
resulting  from  its  union  witif  the  d  ivinc  l^ogos,  by 
whose  virtue  it  waa  inter])enetrated  as  red-hot  iron  b 
by  firo,  ao  that  ain  hooamo  for  him  an  impoaaibility. 
ApbUinaria,  setting  oat  wMi  tbo  belbf  that  hnnuin 
nature  iniplie'<  limitation,  mutability,  conflict,  sin,  etc., 
held  that  no  man  can  be  a  perfect  niun  without  sin; 
and  in  ottfw  tO  prasenre,  consistently  with  this  view, 
the  sinleasneos  at  Christy  aaoiflood  bb  tmo  hamoni^ 
by  adopting  tbe  opinion  tiiat  tfie  Logos  took  tiie  pbeo 
of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  and  imparted  to  him  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  the  good,  Athanuisius  held 
the  doctrine  of  a  sinless  yet  perfectly  human  nature 
in  Christ,  oigning  that  ain  dooo  not  iMloog  to  human 
natnre  per     wbUb  WM  origlMlltf  pno  and  tfadoM; 


Liiyilizea  by  CjO 
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and  that  CfarUt  could,  consequently,  ansume  the  na- 
ture of  man  without  thereby  being  made  subject  to 
dB|  and  thus,  by  his  perfect  life  as  a  man,  become 
man's  exemiilw  and  goide  in  his  ocmflict  with  evil 
and  prograM  towudt  the  good. 

2.  At  tho  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A,D.  451)  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  true  yet  sinleas  manhood  was  formu- 
lized  in  the  words,  "  truly  man,  with  •  rational  soul 
•nd  body  of  liho  ■mooco  with  at  ii  to  liii  nuwlMKid, 
•ad  fa  dU  thfagt  like  vm,  On  osMptad tad  tboivhM 
not  since  been  any  chan^'e  within  the  accepted  Ctiris- 
tological  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  theologians  of 
the  Middle  Ages  contented  themselves  with  the  tra- 
ditioaal  docttSio,  without  any  apecial  effuru  for  iu 
ftnthar  daTdopmaat ;  tiioagh  ia  tha  eoatroTeraiea  with 
re^'an!  t<>  thu  Immaculate  Ooaee|ltion  of  the  Virgin 
Mar\',  her  chanipioni*  nought  to  add  weight  to  their  ar> 
guments  by  claiming  tliat  the  acceptance  of  their  views 
would  raoogniaa  also  thaainleMnaas  of  Cbriat.  A  doc- 
trinal amrofa  fiflbraat  aort  heaca  aroM,Tis.liha  put- 
ting Christ  in  the  backirniuiid  as  Vhi  \v']y  for  mortal* 
to  address,  end  sulistitutiug  the  miNliutiun  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  the  prio>tliood. 

S.  Ono  of  the  chief  merita  of  the  Reformers  is  the 
tn&t  that  flMf  taught  that  Christ  ia  indiTidually  and 
immediately  apprehended  by  faith,  and  that  the  Holy 
ScriptureA,  not  the  dogmatic  and  liturgical  traditions 
of  the  Church,  are  the  sources  wlience  Chri.^tian  truth 
ia  derived.    They  accepted  ttio  doctrine  of  the  Roman 

Oatliolie  Church  concerning  the  person  and  character  ;  naa,4a«l^pi«ym)0ia,  involves  a  twofold  idea,^sf,  a  neg- 

s  formadaa  saaantial  i  atlw  OM,  via.,  "tha  ahaanoa  of  aatagoniam  to  tha 


under  lasting  obligations  by  his  monograph,  Die  Sund- 
loxigkeit  Jf$u  (last  ed.  WCH,  Gotha),  tranfl.  I»y  Brown, 
The  SiaUunes*  ofjum  (Edinb.  1868, 12mo).  Dorner, 
Schaff,  and  Waiaa  hava  atill  forUwr  coDtril>ut«d  to  ita 
dvddation(MafaftNneeaatandofthiBartida).  Tha 
sul)ject  ha-s  been  more  or  less  fully  treated  :  in  opposi- 
tion  to  Ivatioualijim  by  Hase  {StrfiUchrifttn,  iii,  1H37  ; 
L^n  Jrsu,  and  Dofpnutik)  ;  Schwcizcr,  in  Studnn  unti 
Kriiitm,  1834,  iii  and  iv ;  1837,  iii) ;  in  connectioa  with 
UatairieoiCritical  examination  of  dia  faiaan  of  GMK^ 

l-y  Kfim  (tUr  gfschicktliche  Chrutut,  p.  48,  lOMl^t 
fruin  t  he  .Htand-|M)mt  of  the  doctrine  of  Chriatian  mor- 
als and  Church  history,  by  De  Wette  (Chri*tlich*  SUtm- 
Idkrt,  vol.  i,  I  60-63),  Weiase  {Evamfeiudu  GetcAickle), 
Ewald  (GmdUeklt  CkrutuM,  p.  184  f.),  Schenkel  (/Jef. 
tnatik,  and  very  waveringly  in  his  CharaderbUd  Jetn, 
p.  85  and  39),  Weizs&cker  {EvnnffelUche  Gachidtte,  p. 
487);  from  the  stanJ-piiint  nf  Cliurch  confessions,  by 
Thomasiu.-!,  Ilufman,  l'hilipjii,aud  Ebrard;  from  a  pure- 
ly biblical  point  of  view,  by  Scbmid,  Beck,  Gess,  Gar- 
bett  {CkriM  at  Pnphtt,  Priett,  and  King  [Lond.  1843, 
2  vob.  8vo]),  Stevenson  (On  the  Officer  of  Christ  [Lond. 

Hvm]),  anil  l;iL,')j;<'ril>ach ;  frum  th.it  of  the  media- 
tion theology  of  ikhleiermacher,  in  treatises  on  the  lifo 
of  Clniat,  by  Neandcr  and  others,  and  in  works  on  dog> 
matioa  and  tha  liiatoty  of  dogmas  by  Botha^  Uahaar, 
Domar,  Nitxaeh,  J.  MOlIer,  Lange,  MartHMn,  8chd> 
berlein,  ami  dthcrs. 

II.  Statement  of  the  Doctrine. — The  term  sinlesa- 


ef  Clirist,  of  which  his  amlesaness 
pait.    It  was  received,  as  in  tlia  apoitolloal  thnas,  aa 
an  intuition  not  neadlag  paool^  hat  **abVTO  mac*  log' 
ical  demonstration." 

4.  Saeinianism  might  have  been  expected  to  open 
np  a  new  and  fruitful  diacnisioa  of  this  antdtot,  jit, 
apparently  in  antagonism  with  Ha  vlm  of  tha  fMlOB 
and  office  of  CliriMt,  it  asserted  notoaltf  tiia  sinlaianais 
of  Jesus  as  a  fact,  bat  also  the  Mm  JMIM  jMeeare,  and 
indeed  denied  tliat  1m  was  really  subject  to  tltopti^ 
tioa,  hacanaa  of  hia  anparaatoial  gaoaiatioB. 

ft.  Firom  tha  rlsa  of  Germaa  Satlonanam,  aboot  tha 
aiiddle  of  the  18th  century,  this  rlnrtrine  hjis  been  ro- 
paatedly  impugned  by  writers  of  that  school.  Some 
(as  Reimanu,  Bahrdt,  Vaatorini)  oven  go  so  far  as  to 
dmractariaa  Christ  as  an  impostor.  So  also,  among 
EngUsh  RatfonaUsIa,  Vawmaa,  jRlasBs  ^  Aritk,  flnda 
imivrfoctions  in  the  moral  character  of  Christ,  Strmiss 
denied  Clirist's  sinlessncss  on  the  ground  principally 
of  its  a  priori  impossibility',  or  of  the  neoassaiy  con- 
nection of  sin  with  flnito  existence.  Plcaot,  a  laoant 
Vrench  writer,  addnoaa  as  pnolli  of  Christ's  moral  im- 
perfections (A«  Christ  H  kt  emteiencf,  Paris,  1859),  his 
treatment  of  his  mother  (Luke  ii,  41  52;  John  ii,  4); 
the  expuKion  of  the  profaners  of  the  Temple  (Matt, 
xxi,  12-17,  et  al.);  the  cursing  of  the  fig^raa  (UatU 
xzi,  17-92;  ICark  >!,  IMC);  tha  dastnwttoa  of  tha 
swine  (Matt  viii,  28-114,  at  aL){  his  severe  reproofs  of 
the  Pharisees  (Matt,  v,  20,  «t  al.);  and  alto  his  sup- 
posed abnegation  of  the  title  good  (Matt,  xix,  17,  et 
al.) ;  but,  in  strange  contradiction  of  his  own  viows, 
he  DMS  such  language  as  this:  "TowhataM^itdoaa 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  rise  above  the  most  sul 


moral  law  and  to  tha  dlvlno  will,  of  whieh  that  law  ii 

the  expression  ;  and  this  nut  only  in  relation  to  se|^ 
arate  acts  of  will  and  outward  actions,  but  al.M)  in  rela> 
tion  to  the  tendency  of  the  whole  moral  nature,  and  to 
Ha  Boat  deop-eedtad  dispodtion"  (Ulhaaan,  iSinlmmm 
^Jtmu,  p.  41),  trideh  may  ba  •sfmssad  by  tha  term 
innocence,  giK>dne*8  of  nature,  etc. ;  and,  secondly,  a 
positive  one,  viz.,  the  exprejwion  in  outward  form  of 
this  inward  liannony  by  a  life  of  complete  and  perfect- 
ly hohr  aotivi^,  worldiig  ont  ia  Adl  obadianoa  to  tho 
will  of  God  tho  dnllaa  of  aaeh  hoar,  whilo  kaaptagbotfi 
<=i>irit nndiifo  unatalaadt^avlL  Thla watena ahao- 

lute  holiness. 

We  hold,  then,  Itet  aw  Saviour,  in  his  bnmanity, 
waa,  in  both  thsaa  aaaaaa,  rinlasaj  at  first  ralativa^, 
Jnat  aa  Adam  haihre  Ua  fldl,  with  a  paiftctiy  hnaiaa 

tinture  to  which  tho  liability  to  temptation  must  be 
conceded ;  otherwise  no  true  manhoo<l  could  have  ex- 
isted, no  true  example  for  our  race  could  have  been 
praaentod  hi  hia  life.  Thodoctrinoof  Edward  Irving, 
hoaa»ai.  ^t  Christ  partook  of  Am  ainfbl  aatare  of 
Adam  nfter  the  fall,  cannut  be  allow  ed.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary at  all  to  the  true  conception  of  his  jn-rfcct  ex- 
ample as  a  man  for  sinful  men ;  which,  on  the  contrary, 
impliea  that  tha  aacond  Adam  should  not  ba  pUoad  in 
his  hvmaa  aalara  bslow  Iho  orif^aal  mmdIUmi  of  tha 

first,  and  thaa  burdened  with  the  sin  and  weakness  of 
sullied  manhood.  This  view  would  dem.ind  of  hi^  di- 
vine nature  so  miraculous  a  support  nf  thf  lumiLin  as 
to  dastNj  tha  foroa  of  his  example.  On  the  oontraiy, 
Chriiit,  fai  his  hvmaal^,  dothad  with  aiaa'k  original 
purity  of  nature,  lived,  suffered,  "was  tempted  in  all 


lime  and  yet  ever  imp^Nect  types  of  antiquity  |Kjint-<  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,"  and  so  could 

Je-^u^  (  iiri^t  has  been  humble  uml  patient;  holv,  holy, 
holy  before  God;  terrible  to  devils;  without  any  sin. 
.  .'.  .  Hb  moral  life  is  wholly  penetrated  hf 
(Schaff;  Ptrmm  of  Christ,  the  Mirade  ofHistorg,  p.  208, 
209,  846-848).    Other  Rationalistic  writers  (as  Kant, 
Jacob),  ami  (  i!ir'r^")  have  lalxircd  to  place  in  clear  liijht 
the  unpamlh-U'il  moral  excellence  ofChriat,  as  the  abid- 
ing; type  and  proof  of  the  divinl^  of  Ua  tiraffWagii 
The  danial  of  this  doctrine,  whether  open  or  covert, 
mostly  arises  ttma  shallow  moral  and  religious  ooooep. 
tions,  or  frciii  Inwcrlnu  the  fumlainental  moral 
of  sin,  justiiicatiun,  etc.,  into  men  relations. 
ftbOatiw 


"justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  and  show  that  man 
was  mside  "  suAdent  to  hsvo  stood,  though  free  to  falL" 
Hia  talaliva  aiBtaamaaa  became  absolute  heHaaaa  ia 
the  development  of  his  moral  life,  in  bis  free,  yet  per- 
fect, active,  and  passive  obedience  to  the  will  of  Ws 
F;ither.  To  u«o  the  terms  of  the  schoolmen,  the pa»e 
non  jteceare  or  impecmh^las  minor,  in  him,  grew, 
through  Taaqidahed  op|>osition  and  the  acUafUd 
suHa  of  parfcct  obedience  in  love,  into  tha  t^fom 
peoeart  or  laysBcahftai  mtgor,  ••late  fha  iB^oaiAil. 
ity  of  sinning^  whieh  eaaast  sin  baaauaa  it  Will  no^ 
(Schaff). 

ni.  Au^  ^<la  Mriat^.  .d  jKsfi.  W« 
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Mgae,  itpfM,  tiMt  «B  Chrlat't  acknowledged  miarioo  I  harmonioita  tcatfanony  to  the  truth  of  thb  dtMtoteik 
OB  With  wu  tlM  moral  olevation  and  tha  wlvatbii  of  Christ  ia  described  in  them  as  the  Holy  One,  the  Just 
Orir  race  from  sin,  it  was  fitting;,  nay,  necesaarr,  in  or-  I  and  Ri)(hteous  (Actn  iii,  14  :  xxti,  14  ;  1  Pet.  iii,  18; 
dW  to  accomplish  theive  ohject.f,  thai  lie  should  be  »xi-  1  .Inhn  ii,  1,  29  ;  Iii,  7)  ;  a-*  tcinpt«'d  •'  like  a^*  wr  arc.  yi  t 
poior  to  us  in  these  respects.  To  raise  man  from  bis  without  sin"  (Ueb.  iv,  16) ;  as  our  example  "  who  did 
ruin,  the  Prince  of  his  salvatioB  most  be  one  "«bo  |  no  fin,  neither  was  guilo  found  in  his  mouth"  (1  Pet. 
!•  haty,  hinnlaw,  undofiled,  lepanto  tnm  sinBars,  xi,  21,22);  as  "a  lamb  without  blemkk  aad  withont 
•ad  IBM*  higher  tbaa  the  bMTena,**  whil*  bb  baut,  xpot"  (1  Pet.  i,  19) ;  as  "  an  hiKh-prieil  wbo  Is  bolj, 
•*loui  hi  d  liv  th>'  f.  .  liii^  i  f  our  intirniitiec,"  would  harmle^H,  undctiled"  .  .  .  "who  needeth  not  daily  to 
jmrn  forthe  runcwal  of  humanity.  How  fully  Christ^  offer  sacrifices"  "for  his  own  8ins,"aiidid  other  pri<-«ta 
parfect  life  meeto  tUa  ideal  every  Christian  feels ;  and  (Ilcb.  vii, 26, 27) ;  as  the  Mediator  "  wbo  knew  no  ^in" 
trMb  wbat  daap  and  gsalaAd  ooaidaiioa  doaa  ha,  when  (2  Car.  t,  il).  Th&m  writiagw,  iadaad,  are  full  of 
«Ii|iicaaed  hf  tha  tamptatlana  and  eoafflela  of  his  prt^  praolb  (hat  Ua  apciatlaa  and  Ibnawan  recognised  in 
liatiitii,  turn  to  liim  w}io  "  ncedetli  not  daily  to  offer  up  Chilsti baoBWe  of  his  holiness,  as  well  as  his  wonder- 
sacritictio  tir!>t  tor  his  own  sinf,"  and  "then  for  the  ains  .  workiag  power,  the  Musriah  foretold  by  prophecy, 
of  the  people,"  aa  did  other  priests.  |  eoming  in  the  fulness  of  the  divine  spirit  to  be  the 

S.  il  jMwiifiipr^  wa  flad  that  Cluiatiaiii^  baa  aseit*  ftNUid«r,kwglTar,aadkiogof  tfaa  kiagdomof  Godon 
ad  aad  doaa  exert  ■  pawar  fcr  mcral  fcood  upon  th» ;  eattt. 

world.  "U'tieri  ver  it  ha.t  tjikrn  liold  of  the  hearts  and  Thrift  no  le!s><  tinrqiilvfu  nlly  rl.ihns  for  himself  '"ch 
minds  of  men  in  it*  purifyinK  jHtwer,  we  mjc  that  tliey  perfection  of  nature  und  life,  in  tlie  R8!>um]>ti(Mi  of  one- 
have  attained  a  higher  moral  and  religious  i>tate,  a  con-  ne»»  with  (jod  (John  x,  80),  in  the  fact  that  he  no- 
ditioD  of  liA  Car  bejood  tba  pa^u  or  aveo  the  Jawiab ,  wbore  praja  for  CorgiTeiieaa  of  hia  own  aina,  or  reoog- 
torpaa.   How  ahaD  we  aecomt  fcr  tUa,  apart  firom  tba  niaea  that  atn  azlata  fai  binHeli;  and,  wptdAetUj,  in  tbo 

llfc  of  the  founder  of  Chri:«tianity.  imparting  its  renew-   expression  **  wMAof.JOa  cearlllBalh  1*  of  alit"  (Joht 

ing  power  to  tlie  hearts  of  his  followers?    Mere  theo-   viii,  46). 

ries  of  moral  conduct  without  example  are  not  cups-  IV.  Ohjrtiiniu. — But  lirief  notice  can  )>•  taken  here 
\M  of  producing  auch  reaalts.  Streama  do  not  rise  ,  of  the  ol^ectiona  to  tbia  doctrine,  which  are gronpad  by 
aboffotiialavalofthalraaaMaa;  no  bmco  do  fblkwan  i  UBmann  (pi.      maar  two  dawaa,  rit.  (I)  theaa  raat- 

of  religions  systems  rise  above  the  laws  and  principles  ini;  ''  on  a  denial  of  the  actual  sinles^ness  of  Jeaoa,** 
of  i»li(?iou.<t  life  pre«cril)ed  in  the  conduct  as  well  as  anii  (J)  those  resting  "on  a  denial  of  the  jKi^sibility  of 
ti'-ichin,^  ofth<ir  f<)unileri>.  We  may  juf^tly  claim  that  Binlessne**  at  all  in  the  ^ph^'re  of  Imniiin  life;  miil  ly 
the  higher  moral  condition  of  Chriatiaa  nation*  ia  due  Weisa  c.)  under  three  heads,  viz.  (1)  that^  unique 
nudnly  to  tbo  inlhMMa  piooaadliw  from  tbo  ■potliai  fatdiriduaUlr  {EiiuigltU  da  Indiridmwu)  contradleU 
lift  of  Christ.  ^  both  tbo  nature  of  the  individual  and  the  Idea  of  the 

Many  of  the  early  as  well  as  recent  opponents  of  human  race  and  its  development ;  (2)  that  sinlessnea* 
Christianity  a*  a  cy-tem  liear  t«'^timony  to  the  surp«.«s-  i>  irrecont  iluMe  with  the  mitun-  nf  m.-in  ;  and  (3)  that 
ing  moral  greatnesa  of  its  founder.  Pilate  declared  the  same  is  irreconcilable  witli  the  actual  sinful  eon- 
that  bo  found  ao  flurit  ia  bin  touching  the  things  dition  of  mankind.  The  former  clas^ilicatiun  seaaw 
whereof  the  Jews  aocuaed  biai,  and  thrice  asked  the  the  simpler  one,  and  we  prefer  to  follow  it.  In  re- 
question,  What  evil  hath  he  done  ?"  (Luke  xxiil,  22).  gard  to  the  objections  of  Pdcant,  which  belong  to  tbo 
The  Roman  centurion,  who  witin  s>o'l  his  -iiflrorinf:!«  on  fir>t  (  la^-,  it  iimy  siufTic*'  to  say  that  all  of  them  ex- 
the  cross,  raid,  "Certainly  thia  was  a  righteous  man."  cept  the  lu^t  are  founded  on  incorrect  conceptions  of 
Joae|dins,  if  this  passage  be  aotbentle  (iliiljf.  bk.  xviii,  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Chri»t  in  the  several  actiona 
eb.  iii,  $  UQ,  MVS  of  him  that  be  "  was  a  tMfbar  of  noticed,  and  of  the  duty  wliicb  his  office  as  Bleaaiab 
rack  men  as  receive  the  truth  with  ]deaaaf«.'*  For-  imposed  on  Mm.  TIewcd  fn  the  proper  light,  no  dia- 
phyry  (A.D.  ;inr)  «tt\  .,  •  lUit  liimnelf  is  pious,  and  ohediencc  of  or  disrl■^]«  c  t  to  hi>>  jiarent',  no  outburst 
gone  to  heaven  as  other  pious  men  do.  Him  therefore  of  angry  pas!-ic>n,  no  wanton  destruction  of  the  pni|>erty 
tboa  shaH  not  blaspheme."  The  celebrated  tribute  and  disregard  of  the  rigMs  Of  fcelinga  of  others  can  bo 
of  Booaseaa  to  the  Ooepel  and  Iti  aatbor  aaad  oot  bo  i  fimnd.  Attention  to  the  acope  and  import  of  tbeqnaa* 
quoted  here.  A  ftaller  view  of  the  tcaliBMBy  of  vabo>  tkn  of  Chriat  to  the  young  man,  "  H'Ajr  calleat  tboa 
lievers  to  the  person  and  i  liara<  t«  r  of  Cbfial  ii  gtven  '  me  Goixl  ?"  (ri  /n  A()Ht  (;7«W.'> ).  will  .-how  that  he 
m  the  work  of  ijchaff  referred  to  atiove.  dm-.s  not  rejei  t  the  title  giH>d,  but  seeks  to  lead  the 

3.  Biblieat  Vine  oftht  Doetrme.—tb*  doctrine  of  the  questioner  to  its  true  ujiplication ;  the  emphasis',  as  the 
Old  Tiialaaiaiii  milan  ia  ngavdto  tba  original  parity  order  of  the  worda  allows,  reata  not  oa  the  expresaioa 
Mdgrandoarorman'amom1andlnte11eetaaln«tvrela  good, bat  the  «Ay.  «*Ood  only  la  good)  bat  bo  tbat 
■bbwB  conclu-I\  I  Iv  by  the  lan^m  -  i-'i  c  ini>!oyi  d  In  dc-  bath  seen  me  hath  ccen  the  Father." 
icribtng  his  creation  and  endowniontu  :  that  he  was  In  reply  to  the  ohjei  tion  that  the  idea  of  sinlessnct-s 
made  in  the  image  of  God;  that  the  dominion  over  the  '  is  inconsistent  with  the  growth  in  wi.«.d.  m  and  the 
aaitliaa4lowar«aiiB8]«waagiT«ntobiin,ote.  Wboa  I  dovelopoMpt  of  bia  moral  nature  which  the  Gospel 
man  brdbwhodliiaea  lbll,ttepwnilaawaa  ghwi  of  one  I  portrafea^ef  Cbriat  aadgaa  to  hfan,  we  may  aay  that 
to  r.inu..  uho  sliould  repair,  by  hw  ol)edience  and  per-  growth  and  development  do  not  necessarily  or  com* 
fectness,  the  ruin  made,  and  through  whom  man  might  monly  imply  imperfection.  A  human  being,  posseas- 
boneoacBaitaOod.  The  coming  of  such  a  Redeem-  inu'  in  infam  y  and  iH.yhofid  the  maturity  and  l  ompU  te 
m  vaa  |H'HlgBH>d  ia  tbo  worabip  and  aacrifioaa  of  po-  i  development  of  manhood  and  age,  would  be  a  mon- 
trterdialtlmca,fathaaep«nlloaan4'IVni>leMrvlMa|a«rDalty.  Wo  oxpaet  from  infancy,  youth,  manboed, 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  those  holy  men  who  from  and  ace  what  befits  each  period,  and  regard  as  Irrcg- 
tinie  to  time  apiH  ared  an  lijrhts  amidft  the  darkness  of  ular  and  imperfect  what  is  contrary  tbereto.  Again, 
the  worlfl.  Thmughout  all  these  preparatory  mani-  linitc  nature  is  not  nn  evH.irily  iiii|i  rA  rt.  'I  li<  ju  rfert 
tngtrntinnt  the  idea  of  the  linlrtnuTn  of  the  ooaaing  action  of  such  a  natore  in  C4*uformity  with  the  laws 
Maariab  appaara.   Tn  tiio  apoihai  vlettaa,  la  tba  pa>  |  aad  liaiitatiooa  of  ita  betag  cannot  bo  sinful,  or  eri. 

rifyin^f  sorv  ires,  in  the  ^-trains  of  the  jKiets  of  Israel,  dence  of  ImpatfaalillB  Oa  flnit*  oadataaoai  ItOt  jOBttho 

an<i  in  the  maj^nifk  ciit  inmi;ery  and  lan(riiape  of  the  contrary. 

prophets  are  found,  more  or  le«H  icmph  t'^.  the  elements  I     The  notion  that  individual  pre-eminence  is  inron- 

iriioae  union  culminates  in  the  idea  of  the  sinlesa  Son  sis  tent  with  the  nature  of  the  individual  or  the  nature 

of  God  and  Bedaeflior  of  aien  (laa.  la,  ^  sdfl;  Jor.  of  tta  nee  ia  not  warranted  by  the  actual  past  aad 

xxxi,  31  sq. :  Ezek.  xxxri,  8  aq.,  etc.).  preaent  biitoiy  of  maa.    Wo  aae  tbat  tbroogh  all  pe. 

Tbe  New-Teatameat  writings  bear  noeqoivocal  and  rioda  of  ttaaMMtelam  iliiid«ift|ndBiaaBtly  oa. 
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above  tbeir  fellows.    Is  it  then  irrational  to 
that  in  vlaw  of  th*  great  work  which  Cbritt 
to  do,  ha  would  be  aoperior  in  purity  to  thoae 
whom  he  B<>uj;ht  to  elevate  ? 

In  all  the  rebtiouM  of  hia  life  on  earth,  Jeaiu  always 
did  what  wa-n  ilui  to  them.  He  did  not  laaktiD  virtue 
of  Um  coonection  of  bis  hamani^  in  ona  peiaoBaliQr 
with  Ms  ^Tinity,  to  exempt  hit  human  natnra  flom 

tfn'  iiiflu(>noi's  which  le^jitiiiiatfly  op«Tato  on  it;  but 
meeting  fully  life's  duties  e-h  thi-y  ciimu  to  him,  ho  a»- 
serted  in  himself  the  triuiii|ili  of  one  unfallen  nature 
over  the  power  of  evil  in  the  world.  Thus  his  perfect 
hoiiiMaa  oflih  alaads  oQt  doaify  In  the  noral  haaveaa, 
the  unchanging-,  over-l»rilliant  !<t:ir  of  hoi>c  whoso  light 
iiu  cloud  can  ever  dim,  a  safe  and  &urely-guiding  bea- 
con to  those  who  travena  tha  am  of  Ulii  te  aaasah  fbr 
the  Pnmiaed  Land. 

Kterafark>-Dnniana,  !%»  Jhfciaiii  «fJtm»  (Bd> 
inb.  1R58,  8vo);  S.  h  i(T.  Tlv  Perton  of  Christ  (Boston, 
Am.  Tract.  Society,  liJnio)  ;  Miirtonsen,  Christian  Doff- 
eiaeiot(Edinb.  18<V»,  8vo);  Knapp,  C*rii/«W  ThrMffy, 
pw  888, 7  (Pbila.        8vo>;  Weias,  in  Hersog's  Rtt^ 

liU  parfake  de  J.  C.  (in  St^.  to  Rfv%»  CMttame, 
Nov.  1861);  Domer,  Perum  of  Ckrid  (paaalm);  Nie-  . 
iMao,/mi  iSAidMn^piMt  (Baaovar,  188^  I 

,  Order  oC  Kniohti  or  rav.  After  the  ' 
of  the  order  of  Kni^hU  Templars,  in  1312,  | 
Ubk  Dionyaiaa  of  PortULMi  left  to  such  as  resided  in 
hia  dominions  a  large  8hare  of  ttieir  estates,  and  in 
1817  reconstituted  thorn  into  a  new  spiritual  order  of 
"Knjghta  of  CbxiM."  It  waa  aanctioaed  bar  Pope  I 
John  XXTf  on  eoaiBtfon  of  obedience  to  ' 
the  pipil  sei>.  He  nl*o  instituted  a 
branch  of  the  onler  in  the  PapJii  State!*. 
The  lini),;hts  were  secularize*!  in  I'nrtu- 
gal  in  1789,  and  divided  into  throe  daaa- 
es:  "  great eroaMa,"  of  wblehthoratrere 
G  ;  "  commanders,"  numbering  450  ; 
and  lini^hts,  the  number  of  which  wan 
unlimited.  The  distinctive  maric.H  of 
the  order  are  a  golden  croaa,  carved  and  . 
omamentBd  wHh  fed  enamel,  the  ends  ; 
tt'nninating  in  two  poiiifi  ;  a  scarlet 
hand,  which,  by  the  j)apal  knights,  is 
carried  around  the  neck.  The  Portugal 
grand  croeMt  wear  a  particular  dreae  on 
great  oeeailona,  with  a  golden  chain 
wound  three  times  around  tfcc  neck,  bnt 
which  is  usually  thrown  across  the 
■booMarftom  llglltto  left ;  a  band ;  and  on  the  breast 
a  star,  containing  in  its  centre  the 
croaa  of  the  order.  Thaeonmiand- 
ers  and  Itniglita  wear  a  similar 
but  smaller  cross,  the  former  in  a 
Ktar  and  on  the  I  rejist,  with  the 
band ;  the  latter  pending  from  the 
buttoo-hole,  and  without  the  star. 
As  a  religioos  order,  Ibey  have 
been  suppressed,  with  all  such  or- 
Star  of  the  Port  nmieae  ders,  in  Portugal.  —  Picrer,  f'ni- 
Orderorchrliit.     cenotLtttOwi,  B.  V. }  Chambers, 


tUilge  •'<  the 
l'artucae<wUr' 
darefUbritt. 


eastern  portion  of  tba  Roman  empire  wa«  free  from 
paganism,  wlUdi  lingered  a  little  longer  in  the  weet- 
am,  whtoot,  however,  disputing  any  longer  the'  aa- 

cendency.  In  the  fifth  .-iml  hixth  d-nturies  Christian- 
ity conquered  in  great  part  Northern  Africa,  Spain, 
Gaul,  Scotland,  England,  and  a  number  of  the  GcraaD 
trilMi.  The  erection  of  the  ampfaa  of  Cbarlemagaa 
paved  the  way  fui  the  convetrion  of  IVortiiem  Etmpa. 
Tlie  S.ixons  consented  to  accept  Christi:inity  in  80.3. 
and  .Scandinavia  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
Thence  it  »<pread  soon  to  Iceland  and  Greenland.  The 
oonvenion  of  the  Sdavoniana  of  £aatcm  Europe  oom* 
noneed  In  die  ninth  eantuy,  and  waa  nearly  completad 
in  the  twefth.  In  the  tanth  and  i-li  vrtitli  ccnturiea 
the  di.H«M:niiuation  of  Chrlaliaaity  in  Hungary,  Tran- 
sylvania, and  Russia  commenced.  At  the  !>ume  time, 
ita  tanitoiy  waa  leeeened  in  Weatero  Asia,  Northern 
AfHca,  and  a  part  of  Sondiam  Europe,  1>7  tto  progreai 
of  Mohiiniiiic'danism.  In  the  period  fnim  the  elev- 
enth to  the  hixteenth  century  the  conversii  n  of  Kertli- 
ern  Euroj»e,  and  in  jiarticular  of  I'onierania,  Ksthonia, 
and  Livonia,  waa  completed.  A  part  of  £aatcm  Eu- 
rapa,  however,  traa  gawad  by  the  MebamBiedani^  bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  targe  new  territory  was  secured  to 
Christiaiiity  in  Western  Africa,  East  India,  and  Amer> 
ica,  in  coiiiK  I  lion  with  the  discoveries  of  tlie  Portu- 
guese and  {jpaniardii.  After  the  sixteenth  century 
the  newly.diacovercd  continent  of  America  began  to 
be  filled  up  by  a  Christian  population,  thus  making 
the  second  Christian  continent.  The  Roman  Church 
for  .«ome  time  neemetl  mii  i  i  s>fiil  in  ('hri>ti.inizing  EasU 
em  Asia,  e^-pecially  China  and  Japan,  but  its  progresa 
waa  Blopped  by  persecution.  In  the  eighteenth  ctn- 
twj  a  aaw  Cbriatian  atata  apnag  np  in  Sonth  Africa, 
in  connection  wltb  the  political  mte  of  the  Dutch  and 
the  English.  The  nineteenth  centur}'  opened  with 
brighter  prospects  than  any  preceding.  In  South  Af- 
rica the  territor)'  of  Christian  nutions  extended;  in 
Wc»tem  Aftica,  Uiieria  was  founded  aa  a  Christiaa 
republic ;  fal  Vorfliem  AfHca,  Algeria  is  filling  up  wUh 
a  ('hristian  |Hipul:ition  ;  and  in  l'«i-torn  Africa,  Alys- 
sinia,  which,  in  spite  of  its  i-^olation,  iiax  pre^erved 
einea  the  fourth  century'  a  kin<l  of  (  liri.-tianity,  prom- 
iaaa  to  reenter  the  nnion  of  the  Cbriatian  atatca.  Aoa- 
tralla  baa  already  become  the  tfafafd  Chilatiaii  dEvhiaB 
of  the  world,  with  only  a  few  weak  remnant*  cf  pa» 
ganism.  In  Asia  the  Kareni*  of  Farther  India  have 
been  brought  under  the  influence  of  Chrif-tianity, 
while  in't£e  north  nearly  on*  third  of  tiie  continent 
forma  part  of  a  Cbrbtiaa  atata.  Thna  the  tanlloiy 
of  Christianity  at  present  comprises  three  out  of  fba 
five  large  divinions  of  the  worM,  with  a  c<insidpnible 
part  of  the  two  others.  M<ri  ov«r,  lar^re  t.Trit.  nc^ 
in  Aaia  and  Africa,  though  not  yet  Chrihtianized,  are 
under  the  dondnka  of  CMstian  nations,  and  hardly  a 
f-\ws\c  country  is  at  preeent  left  into  which  Christian 
niinfionaries  have  not  forced  their  way.  Thus  the 
time  seems  near  when  the  extent  of  Chrit-tendom  will 
coincide  with  the  extent  of  tlie  earth.  The  following 
estimate  of  the  Christian  population  of  the  world  u 
baaed  apan  the  lateat  C1868>iraika  on  political  and 


i,a.T. 

Christ,  Work  o£    See  Atonkmfnt; 

OfFK-KS  OK;  CllRISTOLOOY  ;  KeDEMPTIOIT. 

Christendom,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  ita  diffu- 
sion among  men  on  the  earth.  In  the  way  of  terri- 
torial extension,  Christendom  baa  been  enlarging  al- 
amat  trhhoot  iniermptkn  fkom  ^  baghiahig.  la 
the  second  and  third  centoriee  congregatioaa  were  ea- 
tabluihed  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  empire  it  cidlected  churches  in  Par- 
thia,  Persia,  and  India,  and  extended  to  several  bartiar- 
aaa  — tfww  Wbooa  laagaages  had  never  lieen  reduced 
•amltfag.  Tha  oaawwhia  of Conatantlna eatablish- 
adthatollMltaBMali,       A.D.  818  whole 
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S<'e  also 
Chuistiaxity. 

Chriat*emporia  (^x,(M<rr»/iirop»ia),  BdUngnfCkritL 
See  SiMuMY. 

ChliatoninCi  a  name  given  to  the  act  of  baptiaas 
(1)  aa  irtlMMby  the  cbOd  nan  wait  a  GMMna;  «r 
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(2).     haptUm  tarn  tiw  CMtSm  «r  Ckritlmti mtm» 

of  tbe  cbild. 

Christian  (XptOTiafoc),  the  name  given  to  thoM 
who  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  (AcU  si,  26). 
Commentators  and  critics  are  not  agreed  wliether  the 
followers  of  Cliri>t  ^'um'  tfiin  appellation  to  thenutlvet, 
or  whether  it  wjls  bestowed  on  tliem  \iy  othrrt.  Nei- 
ther %'iew  appears  to  be  wholly  true  or  wholly  iSdM* 
Sooh  thlaa  do  not  usually  originate  in  any  arbittwy 
waj,  Mr  do  they  spring  from  a  oingle  party,  but  TwHh- 
«r  aiiM  from  a  conventional  ai>»ent  to  their  appropri- 
■IMMH.  It  waa,  indeed,  the  interest  of  the  Christians 
to  kftva  MNM  aame  which  might  not,  like  tbe  Jewish 
«BM  (JSaaumm  at  GalilsBana),  imply  reproach.  And 
thoogfa  th«  tarns inAiy^,  the  falihful.  tteet,  andili,  &«■ 
Urpen,  ditciplfg,  or  lh«  Church.  Mitlic'  ami 

tbemselve*,  yet  none  of  ttieni  were  Mitiicicntly  iluiiriite 
for  an  appellation,  and  might  perhaps  lie  thought  to 
savor  of  vanity.  They  would  thsrafcfs  bs  not  disin* 
^BSd  to  adopt  one,  especially  fiir  SMOtoik  use.  Tot 
tbe  necessity  wan  not  sr)  fz^i^it  as  tosUsrakte  them  to 
do  this  rery  40oa ;  whereas  the  people  atlsiga,  in  having 
to  spaak  of  this  new  sect,  would  soon  need  some  dis- 
tinetivs  appoUatioD;  snd  whai  so  distinctive  as  one 
tvrmtd  ftmn  tbe  nasne  of  lis  Ibonderf   It  Is  tiier^ 

fore  most  likely  to  have  bt»en  siij^'geotcd  by  the  flen- 
tile  iiihaljitJtnt.'i  of  Antioi  h,  and  to  have  early  conic 
into  general  u><!  \>y  a  sort  of  common  consent.  (See 
Conjrbeare  and  Uowaon's  Lif*  vmdEputUt  o/auPmiL 
I.119.) 

Ttnre  is  no  reason  to  think  with  •lome  that  the 
name  "Christians"  was  given  in  absolute  dUrision. 
Wh'-n  ii-i'd  l>y  A^ri|i]iA  i  Actst  xxvi,  28),  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  a  term  of  reproach ;  luui  lie  intended 
derision,  he  might  have  enpl^red  the  torn  Naiarene, 
which  was  in  frequent  use  among  the  Jews,  and  has 
continued  current  in  the  East,  wherever  the  Arabic 
language  Is  spoken,  to  the  present  day.  Tbe  sarly 
adoption  of  it  by  the  Christians  tliemselves,  and  the 
manner  in  which  tbey  employ  it,  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
pel all  idea  of  this  natoN  (1  Pet.  iv,  16).  The  only 
reproach  connected  with  the  name  would  be  the  inev- 
itdt>le  one  arising  fruni  the  iirDfc-^-^p ni  ,,f  faith  iin]>lic(l 
in  it.  Neither  is  the  view  of  others  more  probable, 
tlui  it  wat  A  aane  imposed  by  divine  appotataient. 
The  tvm  xfnf">ri!^v  (translated  "  called"  is  Ihs  pas- 
sage flrst  quoted),  usually  relied  upon  to  SBStsfal  this 
vi--^iv,  h  is  ntlnT  !-i4niti(  ;iii"n''  tlian  tli.it  <if  .in  oracular 
rvj*pon-'e,  and  is  fairly  capable  of  the  meaning  assign, 
ed  to  it  in  our  version. 

**  Ihia  vorU'^woiis  name  (William  of  Tjrre,  iv,  9) 
eeears  haft  ftroa  tfmss  In  tbe  New  Taetament  (Acts 
xi,  26;  xxvi,  2??;  I  Pet.  iv,  16>.  In  th.>  first  ofthesic 
passages  we  are  informed  that  it  arose  in  the  city  of 
Antioch,  during  the  year  spent  there  in  preaching  by 
FIb«Im4  Barnabas,  A.D.  84.  Both  Suidas  (U,  8980,  a, 
etf.  Qsisfeffd)  and  Ifalahw  ((^ranoffrafA.  x)  aay  that 
the  name  was  first  used  in  the  episcnp  iti'  nf  Kvodius  at 
Antioch,  who  i*  .laid  U>  h:ive  been  a|>i"iinted  by  the 
apoaUe  Peter  as  his  successor  (Jerome,  Chroiti/:  p.  4"29). 
Thai  Bvodius  actoalljr  faivcnted  tbe  name  (Malaba,  L 
e.)liaBaaBattioa  which  nwj  bo  dimfaidsd  as  ssftly 
as  the  medlaval  fiction  tliat  It  was  wl^tod  aft  a  coon- 
efl  held  for  the  purpo.oo. 

"Tlie  name  itself  was  only  contemptuous  in  the 
■BOths  of  those  who  regarded  with  contempt  him 
ftsm  wlMn  i(  was  derived ;  and  as  it  was  a  nntvenal 
practice  to  name  political,  religiotn,  or  I'liilnMiplii-  Ml 
societies  from  the  name  of  their  foiuidi  rs  (,  is  I'vtlia- 
goreans.  Epicureans,  Apollonii,  Cossariani,  Vitclliani, 
atc.X  it  was  advantageous  rather  than  otherwise  for 
die  Christiaaa  to  adopt  a  title  which  was  not  neeu. 
ttn^  oAnaivei,  and  which  bore  witness  to  their  love 
Snt  WOnUp  of  tlislr  master ;  a  name  intrinsically  de. 
grading — «nrh  as  the  witty  Antiochenes,  notorioun  in 
the  ancient  world  for  timr  propensity  to  bestow  nick- 
igasi^  P^ff**"  '"Of  have  dlscwwsd  QnUktk,  VU. 


iApol.  iii,  1(5;  Zosim.  iii,  11;  Ammon.  Marcell.  xxil( 
^*rocop.  HtlL  Per$.  ii,  8) — would  certainly  liave  TO. 
'  the  progreaa  of  the  new  religion ;  and  as  wa 


in  modsm  tfanse,  that  it  la  the  tendency 
of  rival  sects  to  hrand  eseb  other  with  deridm  ep^ 

thets,  it  is  natural  to  supfiose  that  th'*  n.mie  'Chris- 
tians' resulted  nitiier  from  philos4ipbical  indifiierence 
■  than  ftom  theological  hatred.  The  Latinized  form 
jof  tito  word— Gieek  in  form,  Latin  in  tanaination 
I  — is  net  indeed  a  ooodasive  proof  tint  it  emawtsd 
from  the  Romans,  l>ccaus«  suoli  tenninations  had  al- 
ready lieen  familiarized  throughout  the  East  by  the 
Rotnan  dominion  ;  but  it  is  precisely  the  kind  of  name 
which  would  have  been  bestowed  by  the  lisngh^  and 
disdainfU  spirit  of  vletorioos  Boms,  whidi  is  so  often 
marked  in  early  Christian  history  (John  xviil,  SI ; 
Acts  xxii,  24;  xxv,  19;  xviii,  14).  That  the  disci- 
ples should  have  been  called  from  'Cliristua,*  a  word 
impairing  the  f^bi^  and  not  fhim  *Jesvs,' ths  MMM  of 
onr  Uessed  I«rd,  leads  ns  to  Inibr  that  tlie  ibrmer  word 
was  most  fn'fuicntly  on  their  Vipf,  'ivhirh  harmonizes 
with  the  most  imj>ortant  fact,  that  in  thi?  epi^itles  he  is 
usually  called,  not  *  Jesus,"  but  *  Christ'  (l^ctant.  Die. 
JmHiL  iv,  7).  In  later  times,  when  the  festnres  of 
dM  *sidtlabais  snperstitlo^  were  hofttar  known,  be- 
(■;i!i»e  of  it*  cver-wiilpniiT^  progrSM ^Wsit.  .<4r»B.  xv, 
•l-i).  this  indiflereuti->iii  w.i.t  .nuperaeded  by  a  hatretl 
against  the  nanw  as  inten-te  as  the  Christian  love  for  it, 
and  for  this  reason  ttw  emperor  Jtdian  'countenanced, 
and  perhaps  enjoined,  ttense  of  Hm  Ism  honorable  ap> 

pellation  of  nalil«>ans'  (Giblion,  v.  312,  ed.  Milman ; 
(Jreg.  Nazarene,  Orai.  iii,  HI).  Vet,  a»  Tertullian,  in 
an  interesting  [>assage,  points  out,  the  nttmr  so  detect- 
ed was  harmless  in  every  sense,  for  it  merely  called 
them  lijr  thaefllee  of  tlidr  master,  and  tliat  office  mere- 
ly implied  one  set  apart  by  solemn  unction  (Apolof.S^ 

"  It  appears  that,  by  a  widely  prevalent  error,  the 
Chrivti.in^  were  i-eiierally  rJi\]ei\Chrfiiti/ini(\firirT7i(ii  (ii. 
.Sui  ton.  iVero^  16;  Claud.  25)  and  their  founder  Chrtt- 
tuj  (q.  d.  ]{p9ffruVi  e-reelleiU),  a  mbtake  wliich  is  ven* 
easily  accoonted  Cor  (Lactant.  /mSif.  />tv.  iv,  7)^  aaid 
one  which  the  Christians  were  the  less  inclined  to  re- 
LTi't,  liecause  it  in>pli''d  their  true  and  ideal  ch.ira<  tor 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  II,  iv,  18;  Tert.  Ap^l.  c.  .!).  S<-- 
CHBE.<iTiA!(fl.  The  explanation  of  the  name  Christian, 
as  referring  to  the  '  unction  fh>ro  tlie  Holy  One,'  al- 
though supiwrted  liy  the  aotbority  of  Tbeophilns  Anti- 
ochcnu»(.\.I).17fi\  '  whoU%'ed  not  Ii>nt;  after  the  death 
of  John'  i  od  A  utolgc,  i,  12),  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
adaptttion  or  an  aftosMOionght  (see  Jer.'n^lor,  JNbr. 
o/'(7«UfnB.§8). 

"The  sdoption  of  the  name  marks  a  Ten,-  important 
epoch  in  the  lii-torj'  of  the  Churrh  ;  the  jioriod  when 
I  it  had  emer^;ed.  even  in  the  Gentile  obscr\  ation,  from 

I its  Jewish  environment,  and  bad  enrolled  fnl  lowers 
who  oootinood  (hntiU*  in  every  respect,  and  who  di.''- 
fered  widely  ftom  the  Jewish  proselytes.   *  It  enprsss 
ed  the  memorable  fact  thut  a  roinmiinity  consisting 
:  primarily  of  Jews,  and  directe<l  t'xchi.-iiM  ly  liy  them, 
!  could  not  he  denoted  by  that  name,  or  by  any  name 
among  them.   To  tbe  disciples  it  signified  that  tbey 
wen  witnesses  ftr  a  Idnpr,  and  a  king  whom  all  na- 
tions would  be  brought  in  due  time  to  acknowledge* 
I  (Maurice,  Keel.  lii$t,  p.  79).     See  Uiidileus,  Df  nriyinr, 
d'gniUitf  ft  utu  nomtnii  Chrutiani  (.len.  1711;  &\^o  hi< 
Afweetf.  aaer.  i,  880  sq.) ;  Wetstenii  Aov.  7'cat.  in  AcU 
3d;  SeOsr,  BOL  W9rtah,M.r.  Christen,  ele."  (KMo^ 

s.  v.). 

To  he  dcnomin.it<  d  Chrittinn  was,  in  the  estimaticn 
of  the  cunfessors  ami  martyr'^,  liicir  bii;hest  honor. 
This  is  iliuatfated  in  ttie  narrative  which  Eusebius  has 
oofriedftom  an  andent  reend,  of  one  Sanctna  of  Vien- 
na, who  endured  all  tbe  inhuman  tortures  which  art 
could  inflict.  His  tormentors  hoped,  by  the  contino- 
nni'c  jind  severity  of  hi-  y  iiii>.  to  extort  from  him  H^mc 
acknowledgment  which  might  implicate  lum ;  but  he 
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ekMing  to  tbem  his  name,  nor  his  native  land,  nor  his 
flOBditioB  in  life,  trbetber  freenum  or  lUve.  To  all 
llMir  luterroftitoilM  he  oolj  nplM,  Ckritlktm  mhh; 
afflrminR  that  his  name,  his  coantiy,  and  hi*  Undrad 
all  were  included  in  thia.  Of  the  same  import  WM 
the  dcjwrtment  of  the  martyr  Liu  inn,  as  related  by 
CbrysoAtom.  To  eTer>-  question  be  n  plii-d,  "  I  am  a 
Christian."  "Of  what  couitr/ nre  you ?"  "  I  am  a 
Cbristian."  "  What  is  your  occupation  ?"  **  I  am  a 
Oiristian."  "Who  are  vour  pveots?"  "I  am  a 
CMMlu."— Btaghn,  Ort^.  JBodb.  bk.  i,  ok.  L 

Chriatian,  first  bishop  of  Prii'!''i:i,  was  Itom  at 
Freicnwalde,  in  Ponjcraiiia,  in  the  latti  r  part  of  the 
12th  century,  lie  became  a  niunk  of  the  Cistcn  ian 
order,  in  which  be  aoqatred  great  eminence  for  his 
piety  and  leamfaig.  In  UIO  he  mnk  M  vSaAaaaTy 
to  l*ruBsia,  which  mnntn,-  had  beftve  resisted  all  at- 
tempts at  Chri.<tianizution.  He  proved  succo»,sful  in 
his  undertaking,  uiui  w:is  made  bishop  of  PrusfiLi  in 
1214.  Id  order  to  give  a  permanent  protection  to  the 
Church,  he  fbnnded,  in  1S16,  the  order  of  the  Knights 
of  Christ.  H««  died  in  1211.— Neander,  Ch.  Uittory 
(^omy),  iv,  43;  M'Leur,  MiuUm  m  Middle  Ayet^  p. 
8tl. 

Christianity,  (l^l  in  the  ohji-rtirr  trnte,  U  tho  rp- 
lij^ion  uf  Christians',  including  ikK:trin«8,  morals,  and 
institutions.  Of  Christianity,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teitainents  are  the  sole  foaadation  and 
aooice,  as  eoolataiing  "all  things  naeewwy  to  mItk* 
tion;  BO  that  whatever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may 
be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man 
that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  nrticb^  of  the  faith, 
or  Im  tboogbt  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation" 
(arc  vti/AeCfare*  of  ja^M).  (^Inthesiit^ 
(jse  sense,  it  denotes  the  Christian  faith  and  life  of  the 
Individual,  in  which  is  manifested  the  life  of  Chriftt, 
thp  Gwl-man, imparted  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Statement  of  Christian  doctrines,  in  scientilic  form,  is 
lha  ol^ect  of  theology  (q.  v.).  The  special  doctrines 
are  treated  ander  their  proper  heads  in  this  dictioDaiy. 
The  proof  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  province  of  Apnlot/ftiai,  or  thf  F.ridenrtt 
of  Christianity.  See  Ai'oi-cKJKTirs  ;  Evidkm  lis. 
The  statement  of  tho  practical  principles  of  Cliristiun- 
ity  belongs  to  Etkiet  or  ifonib  (q.  v.)-  The  instito- 
tions  of  Christianity  are  treated  trader  the  heads 

CllllUCIf,  llAI-nSM,  I,OUI'  >.  Si  1  1  1  It,  MiM.HTRV.  Sacv 

BAMRNTS.  The  aggres.oiv(>  niuvoments  of  Cliristianity 
In  heathen  countries  arc  treated  uateMUHHHni;  its 
prasent  territorial  extent  under  Cmnaimioac 

Tha  AMory  of  dWMnri^  Is  the  history  of  die  to. 
Mption  of  tlie  tcnchingx,  ordinances,  and  institutions 
of  Christ  among  men,  and  embraces  wliat  is  more 
commonly,  hnt  less  properly,  called  the  hi.<itory  of  tho 
Chrktlaa  Church.  We  (tf  ve  a  brief  sor\'ey  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  and  dlrlde  It  fcr  this  purpose  into 
five  j.criofl«. 

I.  From  the  Foumiu/im  of  f  'hriMuiniifj  until  it*  Ft- 
UMuhment  fu  a  8taU  Rdigion  in  (he  Fourth  Cmtmy. — 
When  Christ  appeared  upon  earth,  both  paganism  and 
Jndaism  had  lost  tiieir  Inflaenoe  over  tho  mass  of  the 

people.  Prcsrntiments  of  thr  proclamation  of  a  ptircr 
religion  were  widely  diriscniinati-d.  Among  the  Jews, 
the  Messianic'  iiopos  wliirh  had  l>ccn  awakened  by  tho 
prophets  had  gained  new  strength  from  the  political 
»mireMlon  under  which  the  nauon  so  hnig  suMied. 

riiri-t  confined  his  prracliiii;,'  to  flu-  .Tcw<.  and  wr 
read  in  the  Gospels  that  lur^^c  <  rowds  of  the  people 
wars  always  eager  to  hear  liim,  thoui;h  the  most  intlu- 
eatial  sects  of  those  times,  the  Pharisees  and  Saddn- 
eeea,  opposed  hhn.   After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  tho 

disciples  were  preparpd.  I'V  the  otiti>oiiring  of  tho  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  I'l'uti  rust,  to  carry  on  the  dissenii- 
nalioii  (if  (""liri'tiaiiily.  The  tiri^t  <-ongrepition  was  os- 
tabiiabed  at  Joruaoiem,  the  second  at  Antiocb.   In  J  a- 


Christians  were  cruelly  persecute*],  and  Stephen  was 
•toned  and  became  the  first  martyr.  But  one  of  tlw 
Uailng  instifrtoiB  of  ths  persecution,  8sal  of  Tsnm^ 
was  soon  converted  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  o^ 
tablisbed  new  cburches,  not  only  among  the  Jews  in 
a  great  many  provinces  of  the  Roman  i  nipire,  but  also 
among  the  pagans.  At  Antioch,  the  followers  of  Jo> 
snSjWhiO  during  his  lifetime  had  had  no  distingnbhtaf 
nanoinooiTsd  the  name  CAniliant.  8os  OmaunsM, 
PwaH  wsmodtlM  eongregation  In  Corinth  not  to  awnmt 
party  name.o,  as  parties  of  A|ird1o>.  of  Paul,  of  Cephas, 
or  ofCiirist;  but  the  term  is  applied,  not  to  distinguish 
a  /Kirfy among  Christians,  but  to  distinguish  C'tiristians 
firom  pagws  and  Jawa.  By  the  Jews,  the  Chiistiaas 
ware  Ibr  a  long  tfane  eallad  Oalflaaas  or  Nasarsnss. 
The  Christians  of  Jewish  extraction  stparated  only 
by  degrees  firom  outward  connection  witti  the  syna- 
gogues, and  Chs  ftindamental  elements  of  a  church 
ooostitation  were  not  developed  before  the  second  half 
of  tha  ftrst  century.  The  details  of  tfab  derelopoient 
have  been  of  late  the  subject  of  nio#t  minute  and  inge- 
nious investigations,  but  the  darkness  in  which  tbe^ 
subject,  on  account  of  the  mcagrences  of  the  contem- 
poraneous litarstare,  has  been  involTad,  is  iu  from 
being  removed.  Compi.  AnMTOtAC  AoB;  CnvncH. 
The  njKtstles  remained  the  centre  for  the  Chriftian 
churches,  and  devoted  themselves,  in  connection  witii 
soM»lled  cvangeli.-t$>,  to  the  Spreading  of  the  Gospel, 
while  oader  them  presbyters  (or  bhhope)  were  the 
teadicfs  and  snpertetendento  of  particnlsr  eoagMea* 
tions.  Deacons,  and  sometimes  also  deaconesses,  were 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  \tooT  and  other  social  wants 
of  the  community.  The  spread  of  Chri'^tianily  pave  rise 
to  repeated  persecutions  in  the  Itoman  emperors,  some 
of  which  were  local,  wbOe  odMrs  were  nmre  or  less 
general.  Usually  ten  persoentkos  srs  eovnted,  vis. 
first,  under  Nero,  64-68,  by  whose  order  several  Chris- 
tians of  Koine  were  put  te  death,  Nero,  as  is  rejxjrted. 
charging  them  witii  having  caused  the  great  confla- 
gratlon.  In  tlie  second  persecution  (93-95),  Domitlan, 
misinterpreting  the  royal  office  of  Christ,  ordered  the 
surviving  relations  of  Christ,  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
rivals,  to  l>e  put  to  death.  The  third  jM  r>ei  ution  was 
under  Trajan,  in  Bitbynia,  in  116.  &Iany  iisere  pun- 
ished as  apostates  ftom  the  state  religion,  although  a 
report  fhim  tho  7«a^|Br  Ptiny  boio  a  good  lastimoy 
to  their  (Aisfseter.   The  ftorfh  perseention.  In  118, 

under  Hadrian,  did  not  [irm  eeil  from  the  ^ovpmmcnt, 
but  the  Christians  ^rreatly  sufiercd  in  many  places, 
especially  in  A  ia  Minor,  from  liotaof  themob.  The 
fifth  persecution,  under  Marcus  AasaUns,  In  177,  af> 
Acted  especially  the  congregations  of  Lyons  and 
enne,  in  Gaul,  and  the  ehun  lien  of  Asia  Minor.  Among 
the  martyrs  was  I'ldj  carj),  I  ishop  of  Smyrna.  From 
the  sixth  persecution,  under  Septimius  Severus,  in 
302,  aspachdljr  the  Christiaaa  of  Egypt  and  Asia  Uinor 
had  to  snflbr.  The  seventh  persseDthMi,  under  Maxl* 
iiiin,  in  235,  was  properly  directed  only  against  the 
bishops  and  leaders  of  the  congregations,  but  the 
Christians  suffered  greatly  during  bis  reign  from  the 
nob|  eqiadally  in  Cappadocfa^  becansa  earthqnakea 
and  other  cahanMes  of  that  kind  were  kid  to  their 
ebsfgo.  Yerv'  severe  and  extensive  was  the  ninth 
persecution,  utnU  r  the  emperor  Decius  (249- 251),  who 
was  alarmed  nt  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Christian 
population.  In  cooaeqaenoe  of  the  severity  of  the 
persacntisn,  wuiy  ChrMaas  apostatised  and  aMagr 
coiigragationa  were  destroyed.  The  ninth  persecu- 
tion, under  Valerian,  in  257  and  'i:>H,  was  also  very 
cruel.  lie  ordered  bishops  to  he  exiled,  prohibited 
the  asserohlies  of  the  Christians,  and  declared  state 
offloors  who  warn  Christians  to  have  forfeited  their  of- 
fices, and,  later,  also  their  lives.  The  tenth  and  last 
jH-rsecution,  under  Diocletian,  in  808  and  804,  was  the 
I  seven  of  all.  The  edict  of  303  order>  il  all  tlif  church- 
es of  the  Christians  to  be  burned,  the  state  officers 
who  waw  ChriiHaai  to  be  didsiad  Inflinwfc  sadaB 
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free  Cbristians  to  be  made  eUrea.  AMOlAig  to  an 
•diet  of  804,  dl  ChristiMM  mn  to  be  cobii^ImI  by 
tortonetoMerifloetofheiMsniedk  WMitlMab. 

(liration  of  Diocletian  in  305,  the  era  of  p«raecatioiU 
eniled  (84Hi  lk>nkcniIorf,  IlutorU  drr  tehn  Ilauptver- 
folffungm^  Leipa.  ITOO,  8vo).  Tliosc  ('hristiam»  who, 
in  aome  waj  or  otber,  auccumbed  in  the  peraecution, 
wtf  celled  XqMf  (<1.  r.y,  of  whom  there  were  Mveral 
dMaea,  as  Ubdlatici,  Sacrificati,  Thurijieati,  and  Tra- 
ditortt  t  those  who  remained  steadfast  were  called  C<m- 
ftin^irrt.  See  CoNFESsorh.  (  Iiri.-tianity  wa*,  how- 
ever, not  pefaeeated  b/  all  the  Uvman  emperors,  bat 
«M  talented  by  aone,  and  eveo  fevored  by  a  linr,  e. 
g.  Caracalla,  Alexander  Sevenia,  and  Philippua.  In 
806  Con.xtantine  established  toleration  of  Christianity 
in  thf  pni\  iiici's  of  Krit  lin.  Gsul,  and  .Spain.  Con- 
version to  Christianity  was  expressly  permitted  by  an- 
other edict  of  Con»'taQtine  in  313,  and  restoration  of  the 
Christian  chnrcbes  ordered.  Even  aa  tiwiemnidwrtiBU 
*  from  the  public  treasory  was  promieed.  Comtnitlne, 
by  a  decree  of  3*24,  established  full  religlnus  lilK  rfy  fnr 
tbe  Christian  religion  in  the  whole  Roman  empire,  and 
raetored  to  liberty  those  who,  under  Diocletian,  bad 
bMB  aulATed.  Toward  the  end  of  bi«f«icnb«ov«D 
iMaededletsegdiistpaffuiaBi.  HewubapHiedhiiD* 
•elf  'hortly  In-fore  hi.s  death.    See  Covhtantine. 

Christianity  during  the  first  period  of  its  history 
wea  Bot  only  exposed  to  the  persecution  of  the  em* 
pemon,  but  liao  to  the  litotiiy  attacka  of  muy  pagan 
•ohohn,  Laefam,  Celna,  Porphyrina,  Hierodea, 
aad  etberii,  which  called  forth  amonf;  the  Christians 
•  BOmljer  of  a|)oloj<ctic  writers.  See  Ai'olooists. 
Diseensions  and  divisions  wen  ver^'  niiiiu  ri>u>i  among 
the  Chrittiaae  from  the  eerUaat  period  of  tbe  Cbarcb. 
A  atrk*  line  of  demareatfam  eetobUahed  itedf  between 
tbe  common  faith  (orth<Kloxy)  and  the  secessions  (her- 
esy). As  early  an  the  u|Kj.>itolic  age  we  And  the  Gnos- 
tics, Simonians,  Nicolaitcs,  Cerinthians ;  in  the  second 
tbe  BaaiUdiana,  Carpoctatians,  Yelentiiuana, 
I  OpUtae,  Patripeieiaiie,  AfftaneaHei,  MnK 
tantst5,  Manicheans,  and  other«i :  in  the  third  ct-nfury 
tbeMonarchian8,Samosatensiaii>^,  Noeti.m!*,  .Sal>ellian«, 
Novatians,  etc.  Most  of  these  controversies  concerned 
the  ^enoo  of  Christ;  some  related  to  tbe  creation  of 
tte  ttorid  and  of  tbe  tplril*}  othen  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  only  a  few  had  regard  to  th»  dIsaipBlW  «f  the 
Church  and  some  other  points. 

Thi<  iiv)ct$m  constitution  gradually  dcvclof)od  itsflf, 
the  GOOgregaiiona  in  villages  and  smaller  places  seek- 
liV  *  MaMetiaa  with  the  bishops  of  the  town.  Of  a 
regular  eMfrnpofffaw  constitution,  only  tbe  first  begin- 
nbig  is  flmnd  durin^^  this  period,  but  tbe  bishops  of 
ReoM,  Alexamlriu.  aii  l  Antioch  were  already  regar<1e<l 
as  tbe  heads  of  very  extensive  ecclesiastical  districts. 
Christian  ministers  assumed  a  distinguishing  name 
(efirio),  and  •  pecoliar  ^reae  tat  dhrine  service,  and 
ttey  w<ere  divided  Into  many  classes  (tee  Bingham, 

Priiptifn  Firlmue;  Planck,  t!<»rh.  der  rhrullieh-ldrrh- 
Bekeu  GrsfH^cha/Uver/ammff,  liunov.  1803).  Towards 
the  end  of  thif  period,  resort  began  to  be  had  to  syn- 
-lll^P^awdU  to  settle  eciclesiBStical  disputes.  See 
OMiHjiUL  Tbe  Ibm  of  pablie  wonbip  was  gradual- 
ly f\xi-i\  i;i  iinitn!!' Ill  of  that  of  the  Jewish  synajrogue, 
oonaisted  of  prayer,  singing,  reading,  and  intcr- 
Ulptuee.  Baptism  was  [tcrfbmiod  in  the 
name  of  Jen«t  A*  ng^w  (q.  ▼.)  and  the  JUird'a  Sup- 
per (q.  V.)  wera  oelebimtod  aftsr  divine  servlee.  The 
sources  of  doctrine  were  the  epistles  of  thi'  ajwstles  and 
ttie  records  of  tlie  life  of  Jesus  (the  Gospels).  Some 
of  the  gospela,  wliicb  are  now  regarded  as  apocryphal, 
mn  in  ni»  ki  MOM  of  the  chnrcbes,  ud  some  inpor- 1 
ttoM  WM  slin  nttofbdsd  to  ecclesieirtiBnl  tn^tlmii  I 
Church  discipline  was  vpri-  Rtrict,  and  all  grave  of.- 
lisacee  were  punished  with  exclusion  (excommunica- 
Htm).  Ascetieiam  and  monasticism  found  their  first 
^^kiMito  in  thit  period  in  ABthoii|7,FMil«f  Thebes, 


I I,  from  Ihf  Death  ofCimgktntine  thf  Great  to  ChofU^ 
(A.D.  ii37  to  MU).— The  last  attempt  to  snpprsw 

Ohrfsti«nity  by  fMee,  or  at  least  to  rspresn  Ito  f^ndMr 

advancement,  was  made  by  Juli.in  th(>  Ap<i«tate  U\.  v.), 
but  it  failed  utterly.  His  succex.Hors  reniauKni  (  hriit- 
tiuns,  and /Christianity  became  the  religion  of  court 
and  state.  The  ChoKb  and  the  state  began  to  exert 
s  powerftd  nnd  nelproesl  InftMBoe  npon  cnch  dhsVa 
See  Church  amd  State.  The  metropolitan  constitu- 
tion was  organized  throughout  the  whole  Church,  and 
in  connection  with  it  the  patriarchal  constitution,  rep- 
resented by  tbe  four  patriarcha  of  Rome,  Constantino- 
ple, Alexandria,  and  AntiodL  The  Irisbops  of  Rome 
liegan  to  claim  Jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Chnrch. 
Councils  and  synods  became  more  frequent.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  provincial  count  il*  of  the  lirst  ]>erioil,  a^ou- 
menical  councils  (q.  v.)  (of  which  one  had  liecn  held 
during  tbe  finrt  period,  viz.  that  of  Nice,  A  D.  325), 
to  wlikh  all  bialiape  of  tbe  Christian  Church  were  in- 
vited, were  held  at  Constantinople  (381, 5.o.S),  at  Kphe- 
sus  (4.S1,  449),  nt  Chalcedon  (4.'jl).  .See  (\.rN(  iij*. 
They  were  occasioned  liy  dtn  trinal  oontrovcr»ie8,  the 
number  of  which  greatly  increased  doilag  this  i>eriod. 
The  doctrin*  of  thn  Oiareb  od  tiin  person  of  Christ 
wasattedtedbytlM  AristnifBaMmiiBs,  Ac  tian^  Ano- 
mceans,  Ado|»ttan.«i.  NesUrriana,  Etrtychian*'.  Muno- 
physites,  Jjicohites,  Moaothelites,  and  other  sects ;  that 
of  the  Trinity  by  tlw  TMbeites ;  that  of  tin  Dltan  of 
God  by  the  BeteoflbiM  and  the  Antbropommpliites. 
Thn  Chnroli  alio  i^Jeetod  tbe  Tlsfwa  of  the  Antldiko- 
marians,  BonoilaBS,  Jovinians,  CoUyridians.  on  the 
Virgin  Mary;  tboee  of  the  Euchites  ami  I'ri^iillian- 
ists  (modified  Gnostlco-Manichcan  doctrines);  those  of 
tlie  Melslinns  and  Donatiats  on  the  constitution  of  tbe 
Chnrdt.  MmaMtm  ma  rapidly  developed  after  the 
fourth  centuri' ;  and  as  the  lower  secular  clergy  were 
generally  ignorant,  the  missionary  work  and  the  cul- 
ture of  letters  were  almost  entirely  left  to  the  monka. 
Tlie  ignoianoe  of  clergy  and  people  facilitated  tbe  in^ 
tradnetlMi  of  many  InnovatloiM  and  eoiraptloiis  In  tiie 

tloctrine  of  the  Church,  suchastlw  veneration  of  saints 
and  relics.  Pomp  and  magnificence  were  introduced 
into  the  celebration  of  divine  w(>r.-<lii;>.  and  the  arts 
began  to  be  need  to  serve  ecclesiastical  ends.  Tbe 
L«dn  laagnaga  waantalnsd  la  irorsbip,  tbongfa  It  was 
no  longer  understood  by  all  the  people.  The  changes 
in  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church  (for  which  in 
tiian\' <'a,'-es  even  p.ivnn  tit.s  ofimincv  w  .  r<'  -ul i.-tii  utrd) 
exerted  a  most  disastrous  influence  on  the  Christian 
life.  In  the  lit«ature  of  this  period,  the  names  of 
Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Cvril,  Tbeodoret,  Isidor  of 
Pelusinm,  Isidor  of  lli-j) ali^i  (.Seville),  and  Johannes 
Pamascenus,  st;in<I  fkirth  nio'-t  i  oii.-[ii<  nous. 

III.  From  Char Umnffne.  l»  Crtrjnry  11/  (A.D.  800  to 
1078). — Among  the  Germanic  tribes,  the  Franlca  were 
attached  moat  firmly  to  Christianity.  Charlemagne  in 
his  conquests  always  sought  to  make  Christianity  the 
e-itablished  religion,  and  his  war^*  a-ainst  the  .Saxons 
and  Sclavonians  were  wars  for  the  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  degraded  condition  of  tin  clergy  and  the 
Chnrch  in  ills  stetes  Indnoad  CbarlsBiagDe  to  attempt 
various  refcmatory  measures  in  behalf  of  tbe  Chnrch. 
By  the  establishment  of  convents  and  cathedral  schools, 
he  sought  to  promote  the  education  of  the  clergy.  By 
his  order  the  corrupt  translation  of  the  Bible  waa  eor- 
rected,  the  congregatioDal  singbig  improved,  more 
prominence  given  to  tin  sermon  bi  divine  wonblp. 
and  annual  visitations  of  the  diocese  by  the  bishop- 
introduced.  .See  CiiAKi^KMAOXK.  While  Christianity 
rapidly  advanced  in  NoilintU  BtfOpe,  the  body  of  the 
Chnrdt  ma  divided,  in  eoaaegnsiBce  cf  tbe  rivalry  of 
the  liUbope  of  Rome  and  Oonstuitlnople,  into  the  West- 
cm  or  Latin,  and  the  Ea-torn  or  (Jreck  rinirrli.  The 
two  churches  excoinmunicat«^d  each  other,  and  a  per- 
manent union  has  never  since  l)een  effected.  The 
Greek  Chnrch,  first  enslaved  by  the  emperors  of  Con- 
•taatfaMpla^  and  aHwwavdatnddea  down  bgriba  Tnfca, 
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hocamp  pf  trifipfl  and  stationuy.  iBtbc  Roman  Chnrch 
the  rights  of  metropolitans  and  bishops  were  more  and 
mora  cnrtafled,  and  those  of  the  pope  enlarged,  i^fipecial- 
tarbgrthapseudo-IsidorianDecratak.  See  I>acRBTau. 
Famk.  Spain,  England,  end  the  Other  European 
OOWltriefi  gradually  surrenrlered  their  ecclesiaytii  al  in- 
dependence, and  the  i>op«  b4>raine  all-powerful  in  the 
excrci.oc  of  jurisdiction  as  well  as  in  doctrinal  decisions. 
Bishops  and  abbote  lioeaiiM  the  peeiewnre  of  ]mrg» 
property ;  the  pope  entered  tiw  ranlnoraecaler  prinoee, 
and  strove  to  Mitm-ct  even  the  secular  p>vomment8  to 
his  influence  ui)d  rule.  Mont  uf  the  literary  institu- 
tions founded  l)y  Charlemagne  were  suspended  within 
lulf  •  oeotory  after  hie  deatli,  sod  Uie  general  igno- 
reaoe  «ilSt»  clergy  lieeeme  eo  gnat  tint  the  biebops 
had  to  order  that  "every  clerpj-man  must  know  at 
least  the  Apostles'  Creed."  The  theolo^^y  of  this  pe- 
riod Kpoke  little  of  (Jhri-*t,  hi.»  wurk  and  hi.t  meritjt ; 
the  belief  in  the  intercession  of  tbe  saints,  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  tbeir  reliee,  and  etmilar  pointa,  became  pfom- 
inent  in  tbe  mind  of  tbe  Church.  Tbe  pope  re- 
served to  himwlf  the  examination  of  the  genuineneftit 
of  the  relicx,  and  the  U  aiirii  iitiun  and  canonization  of 
iioly  men.  In  tbe  eleventh  century  tbe  roear}'  (q.  v.) 
osme  op  In  England  and  Holland,  and  new  feetirals 
were  introdnced,  especially  frstivda  In  honor  of  tbe 
Virgin  Mary  PilgrimaKes  v.)  commenced  in  this 
period.  In  C('<l<>ia'-ti<-;il  arcliitorturi'  the  Homanic 
Style  was  develo|K>d  in  the  tenth  century.  Among 
the  doctrinal  controversies,  those  on  the  Lord's  8a|ipv 
(q.  V.)  were  tbe  moat  impoftuit.  llonlity  wu  fen. 
enlly  at  a  low  ebb,  and  there  was  no  vice  which  waa 

not  prevalent  amon^;  the  clergy  and  in  the  mona-lcriiv, 
and  immorality  parsed  over  from  them  to  the  |M'op|p. 

IV.  From  Gregory  VII  to  the  Brformntion  (1073 
1617) — ^The  opiireeakNi  of  Chriatiani^  bj  the  Turks 
called  Ibrth  the  emaadea  against  the  Sanoena  (IWW- 
in  order  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land.  See  Cnr- 
SAURS.  Palestine  was  conquered  and  held  for  a  short 
time,  and  several  orders  of  Christian  knights  were  e»- 
tabUahed  there  for  the  protMstion  of  Chrlrtiani^;  but 
towards  the  eloae  of  di«  Ittfa  eentary  It  waa  reoon- 

quered  by  the  Saracens,  by  whom  Christianity  was 
Iwirely  tolerated.  The  oppression  suffered  by  the 
Greek  Church  kd  to  an  attempt  at  a  new  noloB  with 
tbe  Roman,  whidi,  however,  waa  soon  ghnen  up  aa  ln»> 
practicable.  The  power  of  die  popee  reached  its  ell- 
max  under  GregorA-  VII  and  Innocent  III,  but  it  soon 
began  again  to  decline,  especially  through  the  fiajtal 
schism  (1378-1414),  during  wbicb  two  papal  sees  exint- 
ed — Rome  and  Avignon.  The  popes  secnred  tiM  right 
of  the  tnvestltnre  of  the  Mshope  and  abbots,  and  the 
exemption  of  the  clergj",  and  cnforrp*!  throughout  the 
Church  the  celibacy  (q.  v.  )  of  the  clergy.  The  Hible 
wa*  less  mid  IcM  appealed  to  as  the  rule  of  faith ;  the 
fjatbera  and  tradition  toolc  its  place.  The  pope  bo- 
came  the  sole  legislator  and  Jndge  In  natters  of  Mth. 
New  doctrines  and  practices,  such  as  auricular  confes- 
sion, transubstantiation,  and  indulgences,  together  with 
new  Cc^tivaN  ic.  g.  Corpus  Chritit),  were  i',HtAl>lii>he<l. 
The  inquisition  and  the  mendicant  orders,  especially 
Um  Fhmelseana  and  Dominicans,  crushed  out  aiU  oppo- 
sition to  the  ruling  Church.  Public  worship  greatly 
degenerated.  The  Mass  became  its  centre ;  sermons 
became  rare,  and  ciiiisi>tc(l  uicstly  either  in  unintelli- 
tdble  scholastic  Iccturci^,  or  in  comic  invectives  against 
tiM  follies  of  tlie  times.  Tbe  increasing  corruption 
among  the  clergy,  and  stfll  more  tbe  traffic  with  in- 
dulgences, undermined  the  piety  of  the  people.  At- 
tempt*' to  htiip  the  j^revailing  abuses  were  frequently 
made,  both  by  individuals  and  liy  smaller  and  larger 
denominations,  among  which  the  Alhigeasos  (q.  v.), 
Waldensaa  (q.  v.^aad  Hos^ltes  (q.  v.)  won  promi- 
nent. At  the  Toqimt  of  the  Chnreh  the  secular  gov- 
ernments prooeadad  against  the^^e  sects,  and  crusaden 
were  preached  §K  their  extirpation.  Most  of  tbem 
woia  axthpated;  hot  tha  irafitnis  hi  Italy, ttaa  Jfo- 


rarlan  Brethrtn  in  Germany,  and  the  Tx'U ird*  in  Eng- 
land, survived  to  see  and  to  share  in  the  great  Refor- 
mation of  tto  Mfll  century. '  In  tkeolvgieai  aeimetf 
Scholasticism  aroee^  a  qrstem  full  of  acute  aubtletlea, 
but  entirely  incapable  of  satisfying  the  religious  wants 
of  the  heart.  In  opjKisition  to  the  !»ch<ila-tics  (q.  v.), 
many  pious  Mystics  (q.  v.)  strove  to  maintain  a  pure 
Biblical  Christianity,  more  by  ignoring  the  anti.^crip- 
tnral  doctrineo  of  the  Cbuich  than  bj  openly  njiecting 
them.  In  eedeafastleal  arehiteetors  the  Pyaantioo 
.«tyle  was  supplanted  in  France,  England,  S{>ain,  and 
especially  in  tierniany,  by  tha  Germanic  or  Gothic, 
which  reached  the  highest  StSgS  of  daT<kf»«Bt  to  tta 
13th  and  14th  centaries. 

V.  fVoM  (Is  Rtfomallm  tariff  frmm  Tfaia.— 
The  controvprsic*  called  forth  by  W'yt  HflT",  lluss,  and 
other  reformers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  awakened  in  large 
circles  the  longing  for  a  thorough  reformation  of  tbe 
Chuieh.  Tha  couocUa  of  Ckmstance  (q.  v.)  and  Basle 
(q.  at  fliat  altenplsd  to  canj  thmgh  this  refbr' 
mation,  but  they  only  dhnlnishnd  a  few  of  the  grossest 
abuses,  being  both  unable  and  nawilling  to  remedy 
them  thoroughly.  The  cormptlon  of  tbe  Church  not 
only  continued,  but  certain  abosea  (a.  g.  tbe  traffic  in 
indalgenees)  hseamo  so  flagrant  that  at  tha  begiaaiag 
of  the  IGth  centurA'  contempt  of  tbe  Church,  her  offi- 
oer»,  doctrines,  and  ordinances,  became  almost  general 
throughout  Europe.  When,  therefore,  Luther,  Zwin- 
glr,  and  others  raised  tbe  standard  of  a  radical  refor- 
mation of  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  tbe  Bibta^  ndU 
Uons  of  Christians,  especially  in  Germany,  Switter- 
tand,  Holland,  England.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia, 
at  (tnci-  rallied  ariii;iul  it.  See  Hkki'kmatkiN.  Thnuu'h 
,  the  Kefurmers  did  not  agree  on  all  points  of  doctrine, 

ithey  were  unanimous  in  claiming  tbe  Bible  as  the  rule 
of  faith,  decidedly  ntlectiag  an^Tthing  which  had 
crept  into  the  Church  In  oppodUon  to  the  Biblical  doe- 
trine.  Tbe  Roman  Church  made  many  uri>ui  ct  snful 
attempts  to  suppress  these  reformatory  movements, 
and  the  new  order  of  the  Jenri/s  (q.  v.),  the  moetfOW^ 
erflil  and  influential  of  all  monoatle  InstitationB,  waa 
tnstltitted  fbr  thb  special  purpose.  Theae  attcmpu, 
which  led  to  the  war  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany,  were  in  vain. 
From  some  countries  the  Koman  Church  was  entirely 
excluded,  while  in  others  it  bad  at  least  to  grant  to 
Protestants  equal  rights  and  totefathm.  The  Chnreh 
saw  itself  also  coinpollcii  to  convdki'  .i  GctictuI  Councfl 
[see  Trent],  and  U>  al  at  lea.'^t  a  tV  w  of  the  gross- 
est abuses.  A  few  futile  eflort.s  were  made  to  bring 
about  a  onion  with  tbe  Protestants.  Tbe  doctrine  of 
Hn  Roman  Chnrdh  received  In  the  Conndl  of  IVent 
its  final  form,  yet  since  that  pericMl  several  doctrinal 
controversies  (e.  g.  .Jansenism  [q,  v.]  and  Quietism  [q. 
V.J  in  France,  ami  the  philo-oiihy  of  Hermes  [q.  v.] 
and  Guntber  in  Germany)  have  required  new  ded- 
sfcms  of  the  Papal  See.  The  Galliean  Ctaneh  (q.  v.)  In 
council,  with  Boesoet  (q.  v.)  at  its  head  (1682),  and  a 
numlwr  of  distinguished  bishops  in  Germany  [see  Fb- 
iiKONius],  Itiily  [see  Ri(  <  i],  and  other  countries,  pro- 
tested against  making  tbe  infallibility  claimed  by  the 
popes  a  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  dw 
popes  have  been  so  succesafiil  in  enforcing  obedience  to 
their  doctrinal  definitions  and  divisions,  tiiat  in  1864 
an  entirely  novel  il.iL'iiia  [•■im'  iMMACfi.ATF.  Concep- 
tiomJ  was  pro^-laimeti  by  ro|>c  I'iua  IX,  without  the 
sanction  of  a  General  Council.  Some  priocea,  as  Jo> 
seph  II  of  Austria,  Leopold  of  Taacany,  and  othwi^ 
have  attempted  to  restrict  tha  ahaolnte  power  claimed 
by  the  jwiie  over  clergy  and  peo|)lc,  mostly  without 
success.  Still  less  successful  were  certain  attenq^ts  to 
establish  national  "  Catholic"  churches  independent  of 

Roma  (vis.  tha  Francb  Catholic  Church"  in  ISSI,  tha 
"German  Cstbolles"  In  1864).  These  movemeoiti 
were  not  made  on  the  ground  of  the  Uilde  and  of  r^ 
veaied  Christianity,  and  therefore  necessarily  woia 
Mluraa.  The  relation  between  the  dlfftrsnt  states  of 
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the  Ronun  Church  U  recogniaod  as 
A  slate  reliRfaHit  Mid  tlM  pofM^  It  ngnbtMl  Cameof 

dtafc(q.V.). 

The  ProUr*tttn/»  in  counio  of  time  fomcd  a  naintwr 
of  different  denoniinations,  among  which  two  inairi 
tendenciefl  are  to  l>e  ili>>tinguished,  viz.  Iht  Lathcma 
Md  the  BdtaniMd  ChardiM.  Hm  kttar  wan  nbdi* 
▼idad  Into  the  Ocnnan  BaftmiMd,  Swte  IMbnnad, 
Dutch  Reformed,  l*ro'>l>jt«rian8,  Baptift,  Cmp-opi- 
tionai,  and  other  inin'T.  churches.  The  ("hurvh  of 
EDgUnd,  aa  far  it  iilcatitkd  itM^lf  with  tho  Refomia- 
tion, InliMfi  (o  tha  daaa  cf  Refonnad  churchaa;  yet 
fl  ntadM  abo  anoagh  elaraenta  from  tiN  tin*  baftn 
dha  Bafijnnation  tn  lcav<'  n>nm  for  the  «)ntinit:ini  <■  'if 
a  partjr  which  rejects  altogether  the  Protestaut  chai^ 
acter  of  the  Cbarch,  refuses  association  with  other 
Prataatant  danoaUnatioiia,  and  acknowladgoa  only  tba 
dMntbaa  wUdi  elalin  tlia  ao-called  apoatoUcal  aneeaa- 
rfOB  of  bishops  a«  vili  !.  From  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land aprang  the  ,Mtthi><liMt  (<j.  v.),  who  (Uscjinh'd  ev- 
erything nn-Protestant  io  the  mother  (Church,  und 
took  at  onea  a  laomiaaot  plaoa  among  tba  Ueformad 
denomf nathma.  la  tba  npldiij  of  thalr  ortaarion 
til  V  I,  ,v,  soipaiaad  all  otiwr  boAac  of  Frafeaataot 

Cliri^tians. 

In  a  lai^  part  of  Eunip*!  the  ProtofttAnt  churches 
haTO  anfiirtiuuUely  allowad  to  the  aecalar  goveramant 
an  nndna  hdhiaooa  orar  aedaataatioal  aflUra— on  in- 
fluence which  has  generally  l>pcn  used  for  the  entire 

sal.jti^ration  of  the  Churc  h.  Only  hy  hanl  struggle;* 
h:ivo  •ixf'Uttrs  from  sfAd^  n  li^^onB  Miciircd  toleration, 
llany  of  them  had  to  croKs  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  h« 
at  Bboity  to  worship  God  according  to  tiia  dictates  of 
conscience.  The  declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence was  the  first  heavy  hlow  ngninst  state-churchism ; 
aii'l  thf  iii  l -jii'ii  I'  lu  v  (if  thi^  <  Imrrh,  which  was  now, 
for  tlie  rir«t  tiiii'',  ciirri*-*!  throuj^h  on  a  large  soalc. 
worked  so  well,  that  all  the  Euruix-an  churclw  ;)  b<igan 
to  fcal  tba  infloanco  of  tba  naw  principle,  and  gradoal- 
to  looaan,  at  least,  the  eonnaetioa  batween  Church 
an  l  ^tiitt-.  The  qucsticii  of  !i  union  hetwe^-n  various 
Prot^-tiinl  iKMiies  Iku  Ix  en,  from  the  tjeginning  of  the 
BofcrmAtion,  a  favorite  idea  of  many  distinguished 
men,  tboogb  it  baa  fraqoantly  led  to  an  increase  of 
partiea  and  of  CWitroTOTsies,  especially  as  generally 
tbase  schemes  of  r  r  r1<  '■iastical  union  have  Ix'cn  at- 
tempted with  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm.  The  mo«t 
important  of  these  attempts  was  the  establishment  of 
the  Unitad  Eraagalical  Cbnrcb  (q.  t.)  of  Germany  in 
1S17,  tbrcmi^  tba  taiatninentallty  of  Fradarfdk  WIlHani 
Ulof  Prussia.  In  m'nliTT!  time'  the  opininn  ha<i  gain- 
ad  groand  thiit  tbi;  large  uuuiIht  of  evangelical  denom- 
teirttwtf  baa  hud  a  beneficial  ratiicr  than  a  disoHtrons 
infloaiiee  on  tba  advanoamant  of  Cbriatianity,  and  that 
it  wonld  ba  battar,  inalead  of  aiming  at  aeeledaatieal 
unif>rniity,  to  form  a  cordial  allianre  of  evangelical 
Chri-tians  of  all  <l'-nf>ininntion«.  Tbi."-  led  ti>  the  form> 
ati 'U  of  the  no-callod  "  f.'vanffflirnl  Alliani-i"  (q.  v.), 

wbicb  soon  aaiamad  grand  dinaosioaa.  It  baa  bald 
aona  lai^a  aaaaiabllaa,  ivWeb  bara  baan  called  the 

first  meoaaonical  cooncils  of  Protestnnt  Cliriotianity. 
The  deTelopment  of  theology  during  thi.s  porio<l  has 
centred  mostly  in  (Icrmany.  See  Grkmah  Thk"'!.- 
OGT.  Tba  atniggia,  aA«r  tba  Bafbnnation,  between 
LadianniMi  and  CalTtnlMB,  waa  aoonMIawad  by  the 
more  important  contest  between  ChristianitT  and  an 
iniidel  philosophy,  represented  by  the  Deists  in  Eng- 
land, tb"  Knr  vt  l(i|).'»  'lists  in  France,  and  Katioiiali.<«m  in 
Germany.  The  l>olief  in  Christianity  was  for  a  time 
adanDiaad  in  a  large  proportion  of  tba  Enropean  pop* 
Vialion,  bat  witb  tba  baginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tray  a  powerful  reaction  in  Aivor  of  Christianity  has 
set  in.  Tbr-  iiitlin  nct'  of  Cliri'^f  ianit v  nvrr  the  |joliti- 
cal,  social,  and  literary  life  of  mankind  is  now  greater 
thni  arar  liafbra.  Bat  tnfldal  paitiaa  bave  not  baan 
wanting  (a  the  nineteenth  eentniy.  Amor.g  them  may 
ba  named  Yoong  Garmany,  tba  -ftaa  Congregations 


and  Gcrraan  Catholics,  the  Young  Hegelians,  the  So* 
cialiatic  Marbanifia'  Aaaedationa  in  Switxerland  and 
Franca,  tba  Matarialtam  tn  natural  science,  the  Poal- 

tivi.'^t  fdUowers  of  Comto,  thr  ^\^■>tminster  Review 
und  its  \tnTty  in  Engl.iiul,  tlits  Mormons  and  Spir* 
ituaIi!<tN  in  America.  I  lu-  movements  of  theaa  pai^ 
tiat  bavo  lad  to  a  new  devalopmant  of  powarftd  agMi> 
daa  in  defcnca  of  Cbriatianity.  In  nearly  every  do* 
partm<  nt  of  srience  and  literature  the  works  of  former 
(cnmries  liave  been  surpassed  by  modern  Christian 
writers.  The  vorioiu  denominations  vie  with  each 
other  in  aatabliabing  rcligioos  pariodioala,  wbicb  al* 
ready  Ibrm  one  of  the  gmndeat  ebatBefearbdca  of  tlM 
church  bir*tiiry  of  the  nim-teenth  centurj'.  Free  as- 
sociations for  religious  and  other  cimritable  purposes 
have  rapidly  multiplied ;  missionary-  societies,  Bible, 
tract,  and  boolt  aodeties  bare  diaplqrod  a  wonderflil 
and  onparatleled  activity. 

Tliu-«  the  sprcail  of  ( "hrintlanity  from  the  beglnrfiig 
has  iK-en  like  to  the  growth  of  the  "grain  of  mustard 
seed;"  to^ay  its  branches  overshadow  the  whole  earth ; 
tba  praapects  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  aartb  are  brigbU 
er  fbaat  at  any  previous  period  of  ila  histany.  Com* 
pare  Smith.  Tabhs  i^f  Church  lIiMtory  (especially  the  col- 
umn "General  Characteristics").  tieeCUBlSTKlfOOM; 
Caamem  lixnoMw\  Tamauooit* 

ChriatianB  (improp<  rly  i>rononnced  Chrlft-'mni^ 
a  denomination  usually  b(yleil  "  the  Christiau  Conoao* 
tion." 

I.  JTiutory.— This  body  ia  purely  American  in  ita  oi^ 
igin,  baring  sprung  from  time  diflbrant  aooteaa  wide* 

ly  apart  from  e.-u  b  other  tin-  MctlnKlift,  BA|itist,  and 
IVesbyterian  Churches  in  dilTcrt  nt  parts  of  America, 
(1.)  When  the  so-called  "U' Kelly  secession"  from 
the  Metbodiat  Epiacopal  Cbnrcb  (q.  t.)  took  place  In 
the  year  1798,  tiM  aeeederi  at  flrat  took  the  name  of 

Republican  Metho<lists."  but  afterwanl  assumed  tbe 
name  of  "  Christians,"  avowing  the  N.  T.  as  tlieir  only 
ctMle  of  doctrine  and  diadpline.  (2.)  In  the  year  1800, 
Dr.  Abner  Jooea^  a  member  of  tbe  Baptiat  Cbnrcb  in 
Hartlaad,  Veraioat,  "beconiag  dliaaMageJ  wUh  tbe 
CTe«'d  of  hU  church,  ami  with  all  sectarian  denominac 
tions,  and  preferrini^tbc  liible  alone  as  the  conflssslon 
of  his  faith,"  organized  a  <'burch  uf  twenty-five  mem- 
bers in  tbe  town  of  Lyndon,  V  t.  1  n  a  few  years  be  waa 
Joined  by  ministara  flmm  tlie  Close  Communion  and 
Free-will  nnjitist  churches,  who  left  their  former  aaeo- 
ciations,  ami,  in  fonie  cases,  brought  their  flocks  with 
thi-m.  (:<■>  The  third  *niirt f  of  tlir  n.  w  -cct  wri"  fi>und 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  AI>out  the  yeiir  ItMl, 
several  ministers  withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  "  organized  tbenuolves  into 
a  new  and  inde|)cn<ient  pn^sbytery,  called  the  Spring- 
fu'M  I'r'-^1\  t'-n  .  Tliey  kept  u|>  this  organisation  for 
about  two  years,  when  they  formally  adopted  a  new 
name  for  Uiemselvcs  and  fullowcrs— that  of  Chris« 
tians."  (Sec  Davidson,  i^rsijytenaa  Cktaxk  ia  JCm- 
tucky,  chap,  viii.) 

The  three  )M>i)ies  thus  separately  or;ranized  wore 
finally  brought  into  ono  society,  adopting  tho  common 
name '^Ghifatiaaa."  Tliay  iiava  liaooaM  qaita  aoBMr^ 
oua. 

At  the  Qnadrenidal  Oeoend  ConfbrBOoa  of  fUa  da* 

nomination  IhH  at  M  irsh.ill.  Mirhig;in,  on  Octoln-r  2, 
18*16,  and  the  following  days,  tbe  fuUuwiug  4U  Annual 
ConltacaneA  vafo  rsptaaeatad  bjr  daltcrteat 
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The  Rev.  I.  C.  GolT,  of  Illinois,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. A  letter,  expressing'  Imnnony  of  views  nod  fh^ 
temal  feelings,  waa  read  fmrn  ttie  Association  of  Oca 
«nl  Baptists  in  England,  this  being  tbe  first  flonunn- 
nleation  of  the  Uad  staos  1818.  Tbe  Genenl  Conftr> 
cni'C  n-plit'i!  liy  a  si-rics  of  resolutions,  reciiiroi-itiiii;  tlie 
feelinjrs  of  tlie  Gt'iieral  Baptists,  and  \>y  appuinlinR  a 
delegate  to  attend  their  next  annual  meeting.  It  was 
neolred  to  establiali  •  Biblical  lostitnte  in  tbe  State 
4if  New  Tor,  and  to  Incnaae  tlie  inunbv  of  denomlDa- 

tion:il  periodicals  liy  the  estaldisliment  of  a  <>'inrhrt<i 
and  of  all  Anuuid  R'-guttr.  The  oripnal  platform  ol 
the  dcuumination,  namely,  "That  the  name  Christian 
is  tbe  only  name  of  distinction  which  we  tahe,aod  by 
wMeb  we,  as  a  denomination,  daiiM  to  be  knatmi,  and 
thr-  Milili-  our  only  rule  of  flUtb  and  paetloe^**  WM 

uiunimou.sly  realiinned. 

A  convention  of  members  of  the  denomination  in  tbe 
Sontbem  Statse  ("  Sootbem  Christian  Convention") 
was  heU  «t  Ifetint  Aalmni,  N.  C.,  on  Hay  2,  IHRfi, 
at  which  it  was  rtv«olvfil  to  revive  tin?  denomiiial ii inal 
Itook  concern  at  Suifulk,  Va.,  which  had  been  destroy- 
ed by  fire  soon  after  the  beginninj;  of  the  war.  See 
Ammal  Ammem  C^refnusdM  for  1066,  s.  t.  Chiistian 
Connection ;  MkultuofA*  U.  8.  QmirmmidCitutim 
Cotmertion  (Dayton,  1866). 

II.  jDoc<rMe«.— Eaeh  congregation  of  Christians" 
Is  Independenik  and  tlMf  take  tiie  BIMe  aa  their  bfnd. 

ing  standard  of  doctrine.  The  fnllowin;;  principles 
appear  Xo  he  generally  recognised  aiiiuHf^  them:  (1) 
The  Scripture-*  are  inspired,  and  are  of  clivine  an- 
tbori^.  (2)  Eveiy  man  lias  a  right  to  interpret  tbe 
Bible  ftf  Mwsel^  and  tSmeilbTe  dURnenosa  ef  theolog- 
ical views  are  no  bar  to  Chnrch  fellowship.  (3)  There 
is  one  God,  hut  the  doctrine  of  tlic  Trinity  is  nut  gen- 
erally reccive«l.  (I)  Christ  is  a  divine  being,  pre- 
existed, and  is  tbe  mediator  between  God  and  man. 
^  Christ's  aallMngB  atone  fat  tbe  sins  of  all  men, 
who^by  repentance  and  faith,  may  he  i'iivp<l.  (fT)  Im- 
mersion is  the  only  jmiper  form  of  baptism,  and  believ- 
ers the  only  pmper  .'ubjects  (rejectinj^  infant  Itaptism). 
(7)  Commonion  at  tbe  Lord's  table  is  open  to  belioTen 
of  all  dononlnaitlons. 

nr.  Gor>  i-ian-  vl  iiuil  V^'itpts. — Tbouj»h  each  cong^-e- 
gation  is  theoretically  independent,  there  are  "An- 
nual" or  "  State"  Confiuwicef,  composed  of  ministerial 
and  lay  delegates  from  the  churches,  which  receive 
and  oraain  pastors,  etc.,  hut  can  pass  no  laws  hm£ng 
the  several  rimrclies.  They  have  an  American  Chri.s- 
tian  Convention,  whose  officers  from  1866  to  1667  were : 


Pndimt,  D.  P.  Pike,  of  Haaaachusetts ;  Stcrttatf^ 
N.  Sommerhell,  of  Ohio;  Secretary  ofMiuionary  Jm- 
partmmt,  D.  B.  IflDard,  of  BDchignn  ;  SterHwy  of 
I'.Jurntiimnl  Department,  J.  W.  Haley,  of  Mas.'achu- 
aetts;  .StfTttary  of  the  iUdjlniih-tchiMA  iHpartment,  I.  C. 
Ooff,  of  Illinois ;  Secretary  of  Ike  Pubikikmg  DrparU 
mcfU,  C.  A.  Morse,  of  Ohio.  The  fiama  of  wonfaipb 
etc.,  are  in  general  the  sane  aa  tiMae  in  tiie  Baptist 
churches. 

The  Constitution  of  tbe  General  Convention,  as 
amended  in  1866,  la  aa  Adlowa  $ 

Akticlk  I — This  oripinlzatlon  shall  be  itrled  *'Tti»  {iWm 
icao  (>'hri«tinn  (^nnventiuu  " 

Aht.  II.  The  tiiHinf*-  itt'tlu- Cnnventinn  -Imll  he  to  arraogs, 
direct,  or  trarifJic  t  ni<  h  iiiMtU  r^  n"  may  he  th.ni(jhl  proper 
and  nccen'tiiry.  In  d^miectioii  with  iitiiI  fur  llie  furtluTHiiee  of 
the  lntervi>ti'  and  honor  of  the  Ciiufe  .1  CliriHt. 

.\itT.  Ill-  The  officers  of  ihi'  <  ouvi  iuioii  cliuU  ci.n»l-t  of  k 
l*T('.iiU  nf .  f>ne  Vice  president  fr'Hi  c  Ach  utat"-  or  |iriivirio-  ccn- 
Dected  with  the  C'onrentirm,  a  .'ie<Tetary  of  the  l  onrention, 
and  ooe  (secretary  for  each  depMlment  bereinafter  prortded 
fiv;  all  of  (be  above  officers,  exoept  the  Vtoe-pnaUent*,  ahaU 
be  ehflSBB  hr  baUei  Car  the  tarn  «r  fear  yean,  and  until  thdr 
snreoMion  are  dioiea.  ne  Vtee-piesldaBli  uiall  be  eenina. 
Ie<!  I>y  the  i-tates  and  prorineas  wprMented  la  the  Oonreo- 

tioll. 

Alu  It  Khali  lie  the  duty  of  the  Prwldent  to  preoide  In 
all  III"  line-  '  f  the  ('.mventiiin  and  of  tlve  Mxrnilive  IV<ard. 

Abt  V.  In  the  nb»enr>'  i  f  tlie  l're.«l(ient  nt  any  ni<  t-tlng  one 
of  Ihe  Vloe-pn  KiJenu«  nhull  pri  -i  le. 

Art.  VI.  Tlie  Si-rn  t«ry  taitlifnlly  n>.te  auil  nc-  nl  all 

the  doin^x  of  the  I '..iivi  iitii>ii  <ini!  of  ttir  Kxecutlvr  llo  inl. 

A»T.  VII.  The  tjonvenliun  i-hall  oiniiltt  of  the  followinB 
named  d^partnienta,  via. :  1.  Miiakmarv;  S.  tbe  l-Uluc<iiiional ; 
8.  the  Publishing ;  4.  the  Sabbatb-sobool ;  &  Treafury  Depait- 
ment.  Kadtt  deaertawat  shall  have  an  appropriate  eecrrtsiy. 
who  shall  have  m  SBperrtricn  thpreoT,  subject  to  the  eoBlnl 
of  the  Kxectitive  Itoard  hereinafter  named. 

Art.  VIM.  The  Kxecutive  Board  aball  con»Ut  of  the  Prefi- 
deut  nnrl  the  «lx  Bveretarie*  abovv  rnuned,  whose  duty  it  rhall 
lie  to  rjirr)-  out  any  rnea.'ure  determined  on  by  the  O^nven- 
ti<in,  and  iiny  other  measure  whirli  it  may  deem  n<><-e.«"iiry 
and  prujxT  ;  nnd  mrh  .'Vcn'tary  »hBll,  not  lf*s  than  .  .m  in  inlh 
]irior  to  everj-  ri  piilur  meeting  of  the  (  (invention,  niike  a 
M  ritti'n  or  ]irinteil  n  |»>rt  of  the  duintr*  of  liL'  (lejmntiient,  ac- 
c<iiu|>nide<l  with  reeomiuendations,  which,  on  the  o|«iiii)j'  of 
tbo  Convention,  the  I'rci>ldent  shall  lajr  beMtelt,  tot:etlier  with 
a  like  n»port  and  recoauneodatioa  Bwde  Iqr  himMOf  to  the 

Aar.  IX.  The  fleeralaiy  of  the  Tieeam  j  shell  hsep  and  to> 

veal  Anids  hplonclni;  to  the  CoBveatloo,  sabJeet  only  to  be 
drawn  by  a  vote  «f  the  (Jonreottoo  or  Executive  Board  ;  in 
either  cane  the  enter  to  U-nr  the  sanction  and  algnalors  of  tbe 
I'nwldent  and  S>  rretary  of  the  Convention.  lis  ihall  (tore 
bond"  to  the  aeceptnnee  of  the  Kxerutive  Ikmrd. 

.XuT*.  X  .\ny  (h  TiMin  flmll,  on  the  piynnnl  of  twf-nty.flve 
dolbifv  into  the  treasury,  be  entitled  to  a  certitiente  of  life- 
nil  lull.  I -hip;  or,  on  the  like  payment  of  three  doIUrj,  t  ■  n 
certiiii  lito  of  quA<lrennUl  roemlsrshlpi.  Kvery  t'hrijiian  be- 
nevolent organiEatlno,  tJonventlon,  Coafereaee,  and  chnrch 
whieh  shall  ooniributo  to  tbe  treasiirjr  of  tbe  Uonveatloo  shall 
be  eatllM  to  nieathanhlh  with  one  velB  ftsr  avaiy  three  dal> 
Urs  taadnnalallr  OMutnualel  Ahe  the  anstdents  «f  eat 
Cnnthteaees,  alete  sswdetisns  or  siato  Oaamneas,  sad  eSI. 
le«ea  or  lasttlvtsa,  dien  be  s»4#0ip  aaabm  of  the  Ooav«B> 
tiun. 

Art.  XI.  The  Mi'sionary  l»ep«rtment  i>hall  have  charire  of 
the  mlsi'lonan.' I'lileniri-o.-  rif  tin- denoniliiiiil.  ti,  with  ihf  p.>w. 
er  to  aojiiire  iiml  I.  il'l  th.  lillo  to  rial  eKt.ite,  appiopriite  to 
church  piirp'Ht  er»>ct  <  hurclie.n.  and  aid  in  tlieir  er<<tion  nnd 
iiiMii;!)  HDil  in  general  promote  the  cau«e  of  (  hri*t  in 

all  iKirt<<  of  tlie  world.  The  Kdurational  llepartment  i>luill  e». 
tahliflh  collegi  a  and  Biblical  and  lllerary  Inrtituteii,  a*  veil  a« 
aid  those  already  estabUfhed  bT  ^  dcaamlnatton,  and  assist 
young  BMa  meaarlnK  for  the  adalstir  br  psenaiaiy  loan  er 
gifts.  Tbe  FObllshtag  Denartment  shall  have  cfaaii^  of  Ihe 
publlnhlng  Interexto  of  the  aenorainallon,  the  ttrintinjraaddl^ 
fusioK  "f  n»efnl  bo«>kii,  maRnaineii,  papers  tmctii,  nnd  every 
form  of  litemtiire  suitable  to  religious  and  moral  culture. 
The  .>*«hlinth-«'hool  Department  shall  have  charue  of  the  cnn«« 
of  S.ihUntli-fcliinK  their  c<<tnblliiliment  cupport,  and  »nrcef«. 
fill  .  11  nili<m  thnuiKhiint  tlie  denomlnatiun,  endeHTorinR  to 
Mviire  tlielr  welfare.,  nnd  promote  interett,  seal,  and  eftlciency 
in  this  department. 

Art.  XII.  The  i>e<i<lons  of  tho  (  on vcntkm,  under  thU  Con- 
stiliiliiin,  Fhnll  he  called  hy  the  Kxeciitlve  Board  quadn-nnlal- 
ly,  anil  at  other  tiroes  when  deemed  hy  them  neceseary  and 
proper. 

IV.  Slatittia. — The  denomination  pnbliahed  in  lt<67 
in  the  United  States  three  perlodlcala,  Tia.  Tkt  ChrU- 
Ham  Sum  (discontinued  during  Ike  war,  bnt  revived  in 
1867),  at  Snffhlk,  Va. ;  Tkt  Btndi  of  Gotpel  Liberty— 

the  first  ri  liL'ioti'-  iiowspip-T  piiMi«lied  in  tliis  coun- 
try |  first  number  issued  iieptember  l^t,  lbOi$ — now  pal>> 
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I'St  Newburj-port,  Masa. ,  and  T7tf  Go.-pd  I!t  r<iU, 
•t  DaytoD,  O.  Tlia  aUttiMnu  ooootminx  Ui«ir  sta- 
tiatics  gnatly  vary.    Bakte,  TAt  JBrfjpfaw  1>W1»' 

lUtHotit  in       PfMfed  5fafe<  pive§  to  them  fiO? 

or^tanizcd  churches,  4IS9  initil-tcr!*,  and  34,<H)0  coriiiiiu- 
nicantA.  In  1859  they  cbinK-l  ITfi"*  churches  and  1U<M) 
inijiktan,  and  ldO,000  conunujucaata.  The  dcnomi- 
aatioB  Im»  t|mad  to  KngUikl  aad  tha  Bqglisb  pussea- 
Fiont.  Their  inntitutions  of  leamfog  art  Christian 
L'uiun  Colle^,  at  Mcrom,  Ind. ;  Grabam  CoUeKc,  in 
North  Carolina;  and  ocademicA  at  Wtilfboron«li,  X. 
ILf  and  darkey,  N.  Y.  They  an  to  commence  a  Uib> 
Ileal  School,  aod  hava  flzsd  ita  locatioo  at  Nawwk, 
K.  Y.  More  than  sixty  Conferences  have  been  organ- 
ized iu  the  Unitod  States  an<l  Canada,  which  meet  an- 
nually.— Winebrennor,  History  o  f  all  Iknumimttv  m  ; 
Belcher,  Hittory  of  Rdig.  Demrm.  mtkeU.JS.,  Uorhe, 
CSirrA«f  md  Sects;  Sdiem,  EeehtiaiHtml  Ttar^oti^ 

p.  78;  Haml,  Reli'jirm  m  .-ImfnViJ. 

Clutetiaiis,  Bible,  al^o  called  Biyanitea,  alUr 
tiMlriNQldar,WflUam  Bryan,  a  Klethodiit  local  preach- 
er In  Connrall,  who  left' the  Wesleyao  body  in  1815. 
He  rapidly  gathered  churche^t  in  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
but  left  the  party  which  he  bod  formed  in  1819.  The 
denomination  commenced  its  operations  in  Canada  in 
the  year  1831,  and  was  organized  there  nnder  a  aaparate 
Conference  in  1854.  In  1866  the  Bible  Christians  had 
87  circuits  and  43  home  miMions  in  England  and  63 
alircNid,  with  245  itinenmt  |in'a«  fi<T»,  161)1  local  iireach- 
ers,  25,138  members,  1050  on  trial,  39,249  »chular8, 
and  827S  taedMn.  Their  deed  b  Wesleyan,  and  so 
is  their  government,  only  more  popular  (Sadies  Eed. 
JDieHomarg,  a.  v.).    See  MrrHODisra. 

Cillliitlaiiaof8t./olUL  "Inthe  nMUDeofthe 

17th  century  certain  Carmelite  missionaries  discovered 
a  sect  residing  in  the  nei|;hl>orhood  of  najcrab  and  Su»a, 
calling  themselves  .\azonfnns  or  Mt  uilmitui,  and  called 
by  the  Mohammedans  Subiatu  (Saba>i,  a  name  taken 
pmbably  from  the  Koran),  to  whom  they  gave  the 
name  of  Johannites,  or  St.  John  Christians.  Comp. 
Ignatti  a  Jesu  nnrmtio  ortffSnu,  ritmrn,  et  errorum 
Chrl'tiiiit'irum  S.  Jn'mrinu  (Rom.  lt>52,  8vo).  One  of 
their  books  luu  been  publi.shed  entire  {Codex  Ntua- 
IVH^  Av  Adami  appetkUus,  Sjfriaee  tnaucHpttu  lot- 
meqtu  r»iiSt*$  a  JfaUh.  IVorbery,  8  roll.  Lond.  1815- 
16,  4to),  and  fragments  of  others,  besides  many  ac- 
connts  of  travellers.  In  tin?  Vnlvtrfd  Enr>/rl,,jnTil!n 
of  Ersch  und  Gruber,  Gesenius  has  given  n  general 
yiaw  at  their  system  (art.  Zabier),  which  he  shows  to 
ba  Gnostio-ascetic,  and  nearly  related  to  that  of  Zoro- 
aster, John  being  represented  as  an  incarnated  ason. 
The  language  of  their  holy  ixKik^  ir»  an  Arauia;an  dia- 
lect intermediate  between  Syriac  and  Chaldaic.  They 
pnteod  to  have  come  from  the  Jordan,  and  to  hare 
been  driven  thence  by  the  Mohammedans.  Some 
writers  admit  that  they  are  really  the  descendants  of 
John  -*  ll.-^i  I|.lcn,  or  of  John  11  i|if  i-t'.-*.  On  {]w  other 
side,  see  O.  G.  Tychsen  in  Ihutichtn  Museum,  1784, 
H,  414 ;  Baumgarten  Crasiu?,  Blhl.  ThnJ.  p.  148."— 
CHaaeler,  Gktirek  Hiitory,  i,  §  22 ;  Mosbeim,  Gnmmta- 
fist  (N.  Y.  1851),  1,  60  note;  Keander,  Church  IliMory 
'  (Tomy's),  i,  376.  Sea  HBiaBo>BaR]ns{  Mxhdb- 
Asa;  SABiAxa. 

^  ChiiBtiana  of  St  Thomas.  This  name  is  now 

applied  only  to  a  people  re«iding  on  the  Malaliar  coast, 
,ia  the  south  of  India.    But  in  former  centuries  8t. 
Tlwrrw  Christians  were  mentioned  also  in  other  East- 
cin  eooitliaa;  thna  Coamaa  Indicopleustea  found  them 
«B  Arabia  befbre  886.    The  accounts  of  the  Portn- 
guc>e  ii.iviixator*,  who  fir-t  vi^it^•d  the  Thomas  Cliriti- 
-  tianj)  (if  IiKliii  in  the  tiftccnth  century,  represent  tbem 
lilt  iHrofe<>3ing  to  be  descendants  of  the  proaelytea  of  tiie 
Thomas,  who  ia  beUoTed  by  aooM  to  have  car- 
the  Gospel  into  India.   OUier  aeeomta  represent 
them  as  the  dopccTulants  uf  a  ciluny  uf  Nestorians.  It 
aaoat  jprobable  that  they  were  originally  an  off- 


shoot of  the  ancient  Christian  churches  in  Persia.  In 
the  sixth  century  they  were  in  regular  connection 
with  tb«  MaalOfiaii  Cmidi  of  Waatam  Aala.  Under 

the  patriarch  Tiiin  thfux  (778  to  820)  they  received  a 
inetro[H>litan,  and  tlietn  cfortli.  alw),  their  lilshojK*  were 
ordained  by  the  Ncstorian  jiatri.irch.  The  Indian 
princes  oonCsned  on  them,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  eantBiy»  many  privileges,  for  which  they 
were  especially  indebted  to  one  Thomaa  Cananaius,  also 
named  Mar  Tbonuu,  who  was  probably  not  a  bishop, 
but  a  rich  and  influential  merchant.  In  cnn»>oqucnco 
of  the  great  increase  of  their  number,  they  afterward 
formed  an  independent  sUte,  which,  afler  the  extilie* 
tion  of  the  royal  line,  fell  by  inheritance  to  the  mkn 
of  Cochin.  They  greatly  suffered  from  the  many  con- 
tests of  the  Indian  princes  aniung  each  other,  which 
the  Mohammedans  skilfully  turned  to  their  advantage. 
The  8k.  Thomas  CliristianB,  therefore,  offered,  in  1502, 
the  crown  to  Vaaco  dc  Gama.  Their  connection  with 
the  Nestorian  patriarchate  seems  to  have  been  early 
inti  rrnptecl.  Between  1120  and  1230  their  ecclesiias. 
tical  head,  John,  Is  said  to  have  gone  to  Constantino- 
ple to  ask  for  the  episcopal  consecration,  and  flnm 
there  to  Rome ;  later  tlie  church  and  the  clergy  became 
altogether  ex^ct,  so  that  only  one  deacon  was  left. 
Hence,  in  1490,  two  delegates  were  sent  to  the  Nesto- 
rian  patriarch  to  ask  for  a  bishop.  Tho  jkatrtarch  or- 
dained the  two  delegatea  priests,  and  sent  home  with 
them  two  b{»bops,  Thomaa  and  John.  John  remained 
in  India,  but  Thomas  soon  returned.  Patriarch  Elias 
(t]5()2)  si'tit  him  aj;aiii  to  India,  with  uin-  tin  tropo- 
lito  Jaballaba,  and  two  In^hops,  Jacobus  and  Denha. 
They  reported  that  they  found  blahop  John  atiU  aliTe, 
and  30,  O^iO  Chriatian  flunilies  in  twenty  towns.  Later 
Portuguese  reports  eetlihate  the  number  of  families  at 
10,000.  (iti  iiri ouiit  of  their  ixjvcrty,  and  the  ojipres- 
sion  which  they  suffered  from  many  sides,  they  invoked 
the  pretecthm  of tiie  Portugneae.  The  Portugueee  pro- 
tectorate was  aoon  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
Jesuit  misrUons  ahiong  them.  In  1599  the  archbishop 
of  Goa  prev  aih  il  ii]/<'ii  tlii  in  to  Milmiit  ti' the  |>o]>e,  and 
to  acce{it  tiie  decrees  of  Uie  synod  held  by  him  at  Di- 
anipcr.  Only  a  few  congregations  in  the  moanttfas 
kept  aloof  from  this  union.  But  in  1658  a  large  nom- 
ber  of  tbem  broke  off  the  connection  with  Borne,  and 
estaldished  the  iii  iopcnilence  of  thi-  (  luirch.  In  1869 
tho  nunilnrr  of  (non-unitod)  Thomas  Christians  was  es- 
timate! at  70,000;  of  those  united  *ith  Rome,  150,000, 
of  whom  96,000,  with  97  churches,  still  follow  their  old 
S\Tbn  rite,  while  the  others  have  entirely  identified 
themselves  with  the  Latin  rite  They  i\n\  undi  r  tho 
British  government,  free  from  any  eci  U'siastical  re- 
straint, and  form  among  themadvea  a  kiml  of  spiritual 
republic,  under  a  biahop  choaen  by  themselves,  and  in 
which  the  priests  and  elders  administer  jnstlcc,  using 
excommunication  as  a  means  of  |>iiui-hnicnt.  Thry 
are  said  stUl  to  acknowle<lge  de|K?ndcncc  on  the  ]iatn- 
arch  of  Antloeh.  They  call  themselves  Syrian  Chrit- 
tian$,  or  the  Syriitn  Church  of  Malagala.  They  still 
celebrate  the  agapic ;  and  their  Ideas  respecting  the 
Lord's  Supper  Incline  to  those  of  the  Protiistants,  but 
in  preparing  the  bread  they  arc  said  to  u!«c  salt  and 
dl.  They  anoint  with  oil  the  Ixidy  of  the  infant  at 
baptiam.  Their  priests  are  diatingoiahed  by  the  too* 
sure,  and  are  allowed  to  marry.  Their  draiiebaa  ooiw 
tain,  except  the  cn).t«,  no  8yndK>l8  or  pictures.  Syviac 
h  tho  language  employed  in  tlieir  liturgies  and  other 
church-services,  l>ui  the  Scriptures  are  expoimded  in 
Malabar.  See  Herzog,  i8ea<-<&Ky«qpdcfte,  z,  279; 
I  Schem,  Eecknatlitxd  yeor-toofr  fbr  1860. 

Christie,  Wii.i.iam   15.,  au  ciniiii  ut  Methodist 

I Episcopal  minister,  wus  Iwru  in  Clermont  County. 
Ohio,  1808,  studied  at  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  eii- 
tered  the  Itbierant  ministry  in  18S5,  and  died  in  Cin- 
cinnati. March,  IMS.  During  his  term  of  aerrlce  In 
tin-  ministry  ho  occupied  the  moat  Important  pulpits 
I  of  the  denomination  with  great  honor  and  uscfuiueas. 
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His  stations  were.  1825,  Union ;  1826,  Piqna;  1827-«,  j 
ZaoMTilto ;  1829,  Cinciniuti ;  1880,  Lebuion  District ; 
18IM,  Ciiiefuuti;  1886-8,  dBdmutl  Dlitfkl ;  1888- 1 

40,  Urbana,  Ho  was  thr«'f  timer*  elected  a  memher  of 
tbe  General  Conference.  Hin  mind  wa*  of  Itroud  com- 
pass, and  he  wa»  well  vcnipd  in  theolo;:y  nn<l  cccle.«i- 
Mtinl  polU/.  In  *U  discnasioiu  in  ths  oomferancM 
he  was  «n  tMt  and  weesssftil  d«lwtar,  and  iddaai 
failtnl  of  hU  aim.  In  the  pulpit  hp  wn.H  pre-eminent 
His  jireachinn  w.is  loj^icnl  and  vi^jorous,  and  he  poure<l 
forth  a  floo<l  of  fervid  and  pafsioiiute  eloquence  that 
cwriad  bis  Aodiancas  with  hint,  and  brooght  v«i7  many 
to  Cbriat.  nia  daatt  ym  trirapliatt.^  JISmIi*  <^ 
Cofi/'  rinrr.t,  iii,  347;  Sprai^e,  Annals,  vii,  708. 

Christmaa,  the  day  (Decemlicr  25th)  which  is  cel- 
ebrated thri)U;^hout  nearly  the  ■whole  of  ("liri.Htendoni 
as  the  birttidajr  of  oox  Saviour.  ' '  It  is  occupied,  titers 
fcra,  with  the  «v«nt— tha  hwarnatimi— which  ibnu 
the  centre  and  tnrnin|;-point  of  tiM  Ustory  of  tbe 
world.  It  h,  of  all  the  fcotivals,  Ae  one  most  thor- 
ou^thly  interwoven  with  the  popular  and  family  life, 
and  stands  at  the  liead  of  tbe  great  Caasts  in  tbe  West- 
yaar.  It  conUiwa  to  ba.  In  tbe  antln 
Catholic  world,  and  in  the  preater  part  of  Protestant 
Christendom,  the  grand  juhiloe  of  children,  on  which 
innumcrnhlo  gifts  celebrate  the  inlinitc  Inve  uf  (^iikI  in 
the  gift  of  bis  on]|jr-begatten  Son.  It  Itindies  in  mid- 
winter  a  bolj  ftra  of  love  and  giatftnde,  and  preaches 
in  the  longest  night  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Life  and 
the  glory  of  tl>c  Lord.  It  denot«^B  the  advent  of  the 
true  Golden  Age,  of  the  freedom  and  equality  of  all  the 
redeemed  before  God  and  in  God.  Ko  one  can  meas- 
ure the  y>y  and  blessing  wfahb  ftoin  jaar  to  7«ar  flow 
forth  upon  all  ages  of  life  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  holy  child  Jesus  in  his  heavenly  innocence  and  di- 
vine humility"  (Schalf.  Church  J/i/lon/,  iii,  §  77). 

The  observance  of  Ciuistmas  is  nut  of  divine  ap- 
pointment, nor  is  it  of  N.  T.  origin.  Tbe  day  of 
Christ's  birth  cannot  be  ascertained  from  tbe  N.  T., 
or,  indeed,  from  any  other  source.  The  fathers  of  tho 
l;r.-.t  tlirie  ri'iituricfl  do  not  fi'e;ik  of  any  .s)iecial  ob- 
aer^^ance  of  the  nativity.  The  Itaptiam  of  Jesns  was 
odebratad  in  tbe  Eastern  Church  by  A.D.  00,  but 
not  in  the  Western  until  the  fourth  centny;  and  tbe 
Eastern  Church  finally  adopted  the  Christmas  festival 
from  the  Western  (alxiut  .V.D.  iWii).  Some  writers 
(e.  g.  Cave,  PrimiUve  Qkritiianilg,  pt.  i,  cb.  vii,  p.  194) 
traca  ^  ohaanrance  to  tbe  2d  centniy,  abont  tlie  tima 
«f  tha  emperor  Commodus.  Cave  dtes,  to  prove  that 
R  was  olwierved  More  the  time  of  Constuntine^  the 
following'  »ad  -tury  from  llaroiiiuR  (.In.  "(M,  p.  11); 
"While  the  perisvcution  raged  under  l)i<H.'letian,  whu 
then  kept  his  court  at  meomdla,  the  tyrant,  lading 
mnltitades  of  Christians,  young  and  old,  met  together 
to  celebrate  Christ's  nativity,  commanded  the  church 
door  to  be  shut^  and  fire  put  to  it,  w  hich  reduced  them 
and  tbe  church  to  ashcA."  But  it  is  historically  cer- 
tain that  tbe  Chrlatmait  festival  proper  "is  of  conipar- 
Mwdj  late  inatittttion.  This  may  doubtless  be  ac- 
aSBBtid  ftr  In  tbe  following  manner.  In  tho  first 
plaea,  no  corresiKinding  fextivnl  wa-t  jiresenteii  by  the 
Old  Testament,  as  in  the  case  of  I-Laster  and  i'entecHiet. 
In  the  aecond  place,  the  day  and  month  of  the  birth 
flfCbfiife  aia  aowfaers  stated  in  the  Gospel  hlstflnr,aiid 
cannot  be  certainly  determined.  Again,  the  Cbareh 
lingered  at  first  alMiut  the  dejith  and  n  -um  t  tinn  of 
Clirist,  the  completed  fact  of  redemption,  and  inude 
tfalatiie  centre  of  tho  weekly  worship  and  the  Church 
year.  Finally,  the  earlier  feast  of  Epiphany  afforded 
a  substitute.  The  artistic  religlonB  impulses,  howev- 
er, which  produced  the  whole  Church  year,  nnif^t  •-(••'n- 
er  or  later  have  calle<l  into  existence  a  fe^^tival  which 
I  tlie  groundw  ork  uf  all  otlier  annual  festivals  fal 
'efCbriit"(Scbafl;Lc.).  To  aocovai  for  tha  or- 
Igln  of  Chrbtmaa,  diereftire,  K  is  not  neeematy  to  trace 

if.  a*  ■iniiie  writ'TH  do,  to  thf  fnitt  f]f  ilil'iratinn  cele- 
braUxl  by  the  Jews ;  or,  as  others  do,  to  tbe  heathen 


Saturnalia.  Jablonald  anflaarnrn  to  show  that  It  orig- 
inated with  tbe  BadlidfaUM  in  Egypt  ((^pnseaio,  ii,  87^ 
**Tbe  insHtnthw  may  bo  mflteieBtly  espfadned  by  the 

circumstance  that  it  was  tbe  taste  of  the  to  niuU 
tiply  festivals,  and  that  the  anaU);;y  of  other  events 
in  our  Saviour's  history,  which  had  already  Iteen  mark- 
ed fay  a  ditftinct  oeletiiatkin,  may  natorally  tuve  poin(> 
ed  oat  die  propriety  of  narking  hie  nativity  wfA  tbe 
same  honorable  di-tinction.  It  was  cel(>br.ited  with 
all  the  marks  of  respect  usually  Itcstowed  on  high  fea- 
tival.«,  and  di^tinguLnhed  also  by  the  custom,  derived 
probably  from  beatlian  antiqni^,  of  *"*"»'''»«g«"g 
pfeaeato  aad  fltoUsg  aatertdBmenta.*'  At  tbe  same 

time,  the  heathen  winter  holidays  (Sattimalia.  Juve- 
nalia,  lirumalia)  were  undoubtedly  trauhfornu-d,  and, 
so  to  .«peuk,  wxnctified  by  the  establishment  of  tlie 
Cbristmas  qrcle  of  bolidifiys ;  and  tbe  heathen  cns- 
toBM,  10  te  aa  HMgr  wata  bannleH  (e.  g.  tbe  givbig  cf 
pwaeati,  ligbUng  Ufiu»t  ate.X  wen  hnngA  «var  into 
Christian  use. 

The  Christmas  Cycle  of  festivals  gradually  grew 
I  np  aroond  tlie  observance  of  tbe  day  of  nattvii^.  It 
I  embraeed  Chilitinaa  ove^  «r  "Vlii^  wUdi  were  eda- 
brate<l  with  especial  solemnity,  IxHauso,  thouph  the 
precise  day  of  Christ's  birth  could  not  be  ascertained, 
it  in  certain  that  he  wa.*  bom  in  the  iii^'ht  (Luke  ii,  8). 
J  The  four  Sundays  tiefore  Christmas  were  made  prep»> 
Tatko  daya  for  tha  ftitlTa],  and  ealladl  Adveni49aa> 
days.    See  Aovmrr.    Memorial  days,  etc..  for  the 
]  Martyr  Stephen  (Dec.  26),  St.  John  (Dec.  27),  Massa- 
cre of  the  Innocents  (Dec.  28),  were  established  in  the 
foortb  century.  The  festival  of  Circumcision  and  Kew 
Tear  (Jan.  1)  ia  of  Ut«r  etiglD,  wUle  BjpiplMniiy  (4aa. 
8)  is  earlier  than  ChrL«tmas. 

In  later  ages  many  observances,  some  pleasant, 
(tthers  abfiunl,  ^'rew  up  around  the  Christmas  festival. 
Accounts  of  old  Kn^dish  Christmas  usages  may  Im 
!  fbnnd  in  Chambers,  Hook  of  Lk^t  (Edinb.  1864, 2  vole, 
j  8vo),  and  In  Brand,  Popular  Antiqttitie*  (Lond.  1841, 
8  vols.  12mo).    Among  them  are  tlie  following.  It 
was  customary  tu  li^;lit  camib  s  i  f  l.irge  size,  and  to 
lay  upon  the  tiro  a  huge  log,  called  a  I'tUa  ckg  or 
I  Chrittrmu  hloA,  a  custom  not  yet  extinct  in  SOOM  porta 
of  England.    Yule  (from  hul,  a  wheel)  was  a  snn- 
fcast,  commemorative  of  the  turn  of  the  sun  and  the 
lengthening  of  the  day,  and  seems  to  have  IxHjn  a  po- 
.  riod  of  pagan  festival  in  Europe  from  ancient  timea. 
At  ooort,  among  many  pnblic  bodies,  and  in  distill 
gulsbed  families,  an  officer,  under  various  titles,  waa 
apjMtinted  to  preside  over  the  revels.    LeIand,  speak- 
inn  <'f  t'le  cmrt  of  Henry  VII,  A.D.         mentions  an 
A/>Im4  of  Mui-uU,  who  was  created  for  this  purpose, 
who  made  much  sport,  and  did  right  well  Ua  ofllea 
'  {Collect.  Ui.  App.  266).    In  Scotland  be  was  termed 
'  the  Atiot  of  Unreason  ;  but  the  office  was  sup]««uied 
!  by  act  of  Parliament,  A.D.  1555.    Stnw  (Survey  of 
,  Ijmdon,  p.  79)  descriites  the  same  officer  as  JAtrd  of 
j  Mitmh.  Tbe  Puritans  regarded  these  diversions,  which 
,  appear  to  have  oflTonded  more  agaiaat  good  taste  than 
'  against  morality,  with  a  holy  horror.    l*rynne  says, 
in  liis  strmi^r  way  (in  llistrio-Miittir'),^  "  Our  Christmas 
lonl.H  of  misrule,  together  with  dancing,  musks,  nium> 
;  meriea,  stage-players,  and  such  other  Christmas  disocw 
I  den,  now  in  oaa  witii  CbristianB,  wan  derived  (han 
ftheee  Roman  Satnmalia  and  Bacchanalian  ftstlvala, 

tthick  MkouUl  canst  aV pionn  Christiims  ettrmtlly  to  aknn- 
imtle  ihfm."  The  dislMs  most  in  vogue  were  formerly, 
for  iireakfast  and  aappar  ou  Christtnaa  evo,  a  boai^a 

I  bead  atocfc  with  rosemary,  withaattipleoraaanBga 

'  in  the  mootii,  plum  porridge,  and  mraoed  plea.  Eat- 
ini,'  the  latter  was  a  test  of  orthofloxy.  as  the  I'uritins 

■  conceived  it  to  be  an  alwmination  ;  they  were  origin- 
alty  made  long,  in  imitation  of  the  manger  in  which 
our  Lotd  waa  laid  (Seldea'a  TMt-Talk).  Tbe  booaaa 
and  drardiee  were  dnned  with  evergreens,  and  tiw 
former  esjiecially  with  mUtlrtoe — a  custom  probably 

i  as  old  as  tbe  Dniidleal  worship.   Whether  tbia  fesCi- 
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val  was  always  celebrated  on  December  25th  is  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute.  It  was  not  till  the  sixth  oentnrjr  that 
tiie  whole  Christian  world  concurred  in  celebrating  the 
nativity  on  the  same  day.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
date  of  Christ's  birth,  see  Nativity. 

Christmas  day  is  observed  by  nearly  all  churches 
fai  the  world  except  the  Dissenters  of  the  Britisb  bl> 
and^,  and  the  AmericMi  cborches  ttiat  have  sprang 
from  them.  In  the  Roman  Church  three  massea  are 
pcrfuniH  il :  one  at  midnight,  one  at  daybreak,  and 
one  in  the  morning.  Sometimes,  however,  the  three 
masses  are  said  dfametly  one  after  the  ekiMr*  Both  in 
tlM  Greek  and  Boman  chnrchea,  the  manger,  the  holy 
flunily,  etc.,  are  sometimes  represented  at  large.  In 
the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  I'mtcsUint  Episco- 
pal Church,  divine  service  is  held  always  on  Christ- 
mas day.  In  the  fDniMV  tiie  Athanasian  Creed  is  re- 
qidnd  to  be  Mid  or  lung.  If  Christmas  faU  on  a  Fri- 
day, H  la  not  to  be  a  fast.  In  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist Church  in  En^^LuHl  tlie  day  is  always  oliStTvi-d, 
and  pemeraify  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  iargo  cities. — Bingham,  Oriff.  Ecdet.  bk.  xx,  ch. 
ir;  Coleman,  Chrittkm  Amiiqmliu,  cb.  zxi,  $4;  Dor« 
ner,  Pertom  of  Ckritt,  i,  178 ;  Neaader,  Itfe  of  Chry- 
tOBtotn  (Lond.  1845,  8vo),  p.  340  (^'ivcs  ChrA  >nt*toni'^ 
Chri$Umu  Homily) ;  Thompran,  Ckrutnuu  lutd  the  Sat- 
wrmaSa  {Bihliotkeca  Sacra,  xii,  144) ;  North  Britith  Re- 
view, Till,  902  (Christmas  Literature) ;  Siegel,  Ckntt- 
fai  kinWehe  AUtrthumfr,  ii,  1^9;  CaR8«1.  WeihmiA- 
tm-Unjiriin;/' ,  lir.iurli. ,  <ind  M>ergLtnh,  u  (  licrl.  18G1)  ; 

Marhach,  IHc  /uili^  W'dJmachtt-^t  ^Frankfort,  liHib). 

Chriatology,  a  word  of  eomparatively  recent  oii- 
gin  in  theological  science,  now  used  to  denote  the  doe- 
trine  of  or  concerning  Christ.  Trench  (Study  of  Wordi) 
finds  it  in  use  in  one  or  two  ca.>*c.s  iinxmg  th>-  Eii^lisli 
divines  of  the  17th  century.  Owen  gave  the  title 
XMtfroXoyia  to  his  treatise  on  the  Person  of  Christ 
(Ow«n*a  VTorkt,  RuaseH's  ed.  1826,  vol.  xi).  I<1eming'8 
Ckrulotogy  (Lond.  1705-8,  S  vols.  8vo),  conUins  (1) 
general  view  of  Chri.-'tology  ;  (2)  i  oni  i  rniiig  Christ  as 
the  Logos ;  (3)  concerning  Christ  as  he  is  Logos  made 
man.  The  word  has  only  been  cemiaon  in  English 
theology  within  tlie  Uit  twanty  years ;  and  both  the 
eommon  xm  vt^km  twm  and  tbs  special  treatment  of 
the  subject  are  dne  to  Oenmi  llnologiaiui  within  the 
present  century. 

As  to  the  scope  of  ChriitolQgTi  and  its  proper  place 
Ib  ijitamatic  tbeologjTt  Mna  miton  include  under  it 
•n  titat  relates  to  the  history,  the  person,  and  the 
work  of  Christ.  Hasc  i  f'riiu'p  I  -  ;,nt>i.i/.  Dof/tnatH) 
makes  Chri.«tology  the  secuml  chief  division  of  Dog- 
Btttics,  and  inclndM  OOder  it  not  on\y  the  person  and 
worlt  of  Chiiiit  as  eoMnoiilj  dafinad,  but  also  Christ 
io  tlie  Chordi,  the  Mcnunenta,  ale.  Ooqnere!  (Chrui- 

c-ifgie,  Paris,  1858,  2  vols.  I'Jmo)  gives  the  following 
definition :  "  Uno  Christologie  est  uiiu  ^tude  de  la  per- 
■ODne  on  de  la  nature  de  Jcfus  ('hri^t,  de  npports 
•vac  Dim  at  avec  rhmnaaitA,  afaaii  qua  de  Mn  anvre 
«a  ee  monde"  (p.  1).  Chrfftology  and  Soteriology  are 
cl'>>i»?ly  related  to  each  <  thcr.  Some  writ*>rs  («•.  g. 
Pelt)  include  the  former  under  the  latter.  Kling  in- 
cludes under  Chri«tolog>'  both  the  penMm  and  the  work 
of  (2hzist;  it  it  impoesibie,  l»e  taya,  to  separate  them, 
hman  Chriet  is  the  flavloiir  of  men  in  virtue  of  what 
ha  la  in  his  divine  huiiiiin  |«  rMin,  and  thin  |>or>ton  is 
BaeaaMry  to  the  accoui|ilishnient  of  the  work  (Ilcrzog, 
Mnt-EncyHtipadit,  ii,  683).  The  latest  tendency  ap- 
paaia  to  ba  to  coalbia  tba  word  duiatology  more  ■triet* 
If  to  fhe  doetriaa  of  tta  panon  of  Christ,  leaving  his 
Vwk  to  be  treated  separately,  though  in  dos.'  mul 
▼Ital  connection  with  hut  person.  (So  lia^eubacb, 
niM'try  of  Doctrines ;  Shedd,  Hutnry  of  Doetrmu  ; 
Back^  DogmmtgrnMehttt  ato.)  In  tliia  artida  wa  con- 
<ne  ooraelvee  to  this  narrower  use  of  the  term.  The 

work  of  Christ  (fpyo)  .  .Tnhn  iv,  .T-l ;  xvii.  I,  rcnder(<l 


naeaaaanr, 

otbe  hack- 


TKKCEssioir ;  JcsTincATioM  ;  Bkokxftiox  ;  Sa- 
viour. 

The  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  the  central 
doctrine  of  Christianity.   Our  view  of  the  whole  char- 
acter and  lit  Ml  I  >  of  hi.i  redemption,  and  contiequently 
our  whole  system  of  thought,  both  theological  and  eth- 
ical, depends  upon  oar  ^raisw  of  tba  panon  of  Clirbt. 
The  Church  has  always,  with  a  sure  Instinct,  under- 
stood the  fundamental  importance  of  this  doctrine; 
but  after  tlie  Bcttlcrncnt  of  the  early  disputes  by  the 
Council  of  Chalccdun  (see  below),  the  discussion  of 
other  topics  (e.  g.  sin,  grace,  and  predaatlnatiaoX  ia> 
pocially  in  the  Western  Church,  became 
and  Christulogy  was  apparently  thrown  into  ( 
ground.    St',  \\i  ;i  later  period,  the  diftcussiuns  con- 
cerning the  atoning  work  of  Chrifit,  and  of  the  merits 
of  his  death,  took  precedence  of  that  of  his  person* 
But  all  classes  of  orthodox  theologians,  in  all  com- 
munions, have  held  to  the  fundamental  importance  of 
Cliristoli liry  ;  and  with  the  sulisidence  of  what  may  In? 
called  minor  diAcu^siona,  Christology  has  of  late  as- 
sumed new  prominence.    Tlia  Puritan  theulog}-,  no 
less  than  the  so-called  sacramental  theology,  laoUs 
that  Christ  is  the  centre  of  the  Christian  system.  So 
I'lavel  :  ''The  knowledge  of  Chri-t  is  the  \ery  mar- 
row and  kernel  of  all  the  Scriptures,  the  Kcope  and 
centre  of  all  divine  revelattoMf  both  Testamento 
meet  in  Chri^    The  right  loiowledge  of  Christ,  like 
a  clew,  leads  yon  through  the  whole  labyrinth  of  the 
Scriptures"  (FomUain  of  IJfe  ojkn'il  nji,  St  rm.  1). 
Licbner,  a  modem  German  divine,  expresses  the  same 
thought  in  more  scientific  form  {Ckririolojfie,  Gottin* 
gen,  1849):  "The  question,  What  do  you  think  of 
Christ :  whose  son  is  he  ?  hat  become  again,  in  its  full 
force,  the  cardinal  question  of  theology  ;  theolo^'i.uis 
become  pre-eminently  Christologians ;  Uie  stone  which 
the  (thaolo^cal)  bdUan  had  rejected  has  again,  hi  re* 
ality,  become  the  comer.    And  there  arises  again  tn 
our  age,  with  peculiar  adaptodness  for  a|K>logetical 
pur[K)Scs,  tluit  (,'r.iiid  and  rniijestir  train  of  Christolog- 
ical  truths,  from  tlie  centre  of  which  all  i»  seen  in  true 
evangelical  ftilnaai,  and  in  tiie  proper  c\  angelical  or- 
der, ap  to  tlw  doctrine  conaeming  the  Tritme  and  only 
trae  God,  and  do«'n  to  every  question  connected  with 
Chri'-tiaa  ctlii' s.     And  wli.il  lu-ri'  idiin's  to  li|^ht  !}•,  to 
say  it  in  a  few  word,s,  the  system  of  all  systems.  The 
ailticnt  Church  has  in  »anetitied  and  gigantic  apaeoliu 
tions  laid  the  foondation;  the  Church  of  every  suc- 
ceeding period,  when  alive  to  her  calling,  has  con- 
tinued her  effort-s  in  the  same  direction,  and  its  com- 
pletion will  require  the  ctTiirts  of  the  Church  to  the 
end  of  daya.    It  i»  the  .sy-ti  m  of  the  eternal  divine 
tboughto  tlial  are  laid  down  in  the  fiu:U  ofrevalation, 
and  have  been  aetoallaed  mott  dirtlnetly  In  Christ, 

till'  onK  .lHv,n)tt(  ii  Son,  an<l  whii  h  are  reproducefl  by 
the  believer,  who  by  a  living  faith  h;w  received  these 
facts  within  himaelt  We  shall  grow  in  the  knowl. 
edge  of  Jesiu  Christ  as  the  truth,  in  whoot  all  ridiao  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  ore  hid,  and  eball  learn  to  aiw 
der»tand  ami  ^llow  mon;  clearly  that  only  tlm-.-  \  iows 
of  God,  of  creation,  of  the  world,  of  nun,  of  sin  and 
grace,  that  have  their  root  in  the  Christological  truths, 
are  tenable  and  victorious ;  in  short,  that  Christianity 
embodies  all  trae  philo.sophy  as  well  as  all  aptrituu 
life."  Sio,  with  refen  iic-  tn  the  theological  conflicta 
of  the  ttgc,  c*|Ks:ially  in  German}',  Dorner  remarks ; 
"  It  b  gratifying  to  sec  how,  in  flie"  long  conflict  be- 
tween Christianity  and  reason,  tlia  point,  on  the  lian> 
dling  of  which  the  decision  of  the  controvarty  tnms, 
has  1h  .  lime  ever  more  and  more  distinct  to  the  con- 
sciousncsa.  The  energies  of  all  parties  engaged  in 
this  conflict  are  gathered  ever  more  and  more  around 
tbo  panon  of  Chriat,  aa  tiia  coatnl  point  at  which  tba 
matter  miiat  be  detemined-  The  advantage  of  thia 
is  ol)vi<Jus  as  respects  the  scttli  nn'nt  of  this  great 


in  tbe  Latin  Church  muHus,  officium)  is  treated  under  j  strife ;  as  in  other  things,  so  here,  with  the  right  state- 
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It  la  9UJ  also  to  that,  in  point  «f  Act,  aU  lies  in 
fbo  <|iMrtioD  wbetber  sneh  •  CMat  as  dwialls,  If  not 

always  in  the  •word?,  ret  ever  in  the  mind  of  the 
Church — ono  in  whom  the  pcrffct  |K.-i>onal  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  a])pc>ared  historicallv — ho  n<  c- 
•asaryandacttul.  For  lot  as  sopposa  tluu  pbilosopttjr 
could  inooDtrovortiblf  ootaUbh  and  cany  to  tho  eon* 
viction  of  all  thoughtful  men  that  the  pcr^^n  of  a 
Christ  in  the  sens*  above  set  forth  i*  a  self-contradic- 
tion, and  thcn-ftirt-  an  itnpossibiUty,  there  wuuM  lie  no 
longer  any  conflict  betwoen  Christian  theology  and 
phiUisopliy,  bocmse  wMi  tiie  person  of  Cbriat  iroaM 
be  ali<iiish»'d  the  Christijin  theology,  as  well  as  tho 
Christiun  Ctuirch  ultop'thcr.  And,  conversely,  were 
it  brought  under  tho  recoj^iition  of  j)bilohO|iby  that 
tlie  idea  of  an  historical  as  well  as  an  ideal  Christ  ia 
aeeeaatfy,  and  mra  n  apeeDlattre  coBatmclion  of  the 
person  of  Christ  once  reached,  it  is  clear  that  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  essentially  and  intrinnic^illy  rccon- 
cilctl,  wiiuld  thenceforward  have  a  common  work,  or, 
rather,  properly  speaking,  would  Iwto  become  one, 
and  pldnMopI^  ^iraald  eomaeqaeatly  not  have  relin- 
quished her  existence,  hnt  coiiflniird  it."  Cans  is  to 
be  titken,  however,  not  to  run  uito  the  Homani!»t  error 
of  substituting  tho  incarnation  for  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  of  patting  aside  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
fa  tho-spedal  life  of  tho  pwaent  dlapanaaflon'of  gtnefc 
The  *'  aacfamentar*  system  tends  to  tliis  by  its  theory 
Hut  Christ  is  present  in  "the  Inxly"  in  hi?  Cliurch,  in- 
stead of  in  his  Holy  Spirit.    See  Iloi.y  Sri  kit. 

The  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  treat- 
ad  mder  fho  artido  Mbibiar.  See  also  the  article 
CnnisT.  Wo  here  discuss,  briefly,  I.  The  Christolo- 
gy of  the  N.  T. ;  11.  The  Christ<dogy  of  the  Church  ; 
III.  The  prini'i]«l  (^hristological  heresies. 

I.  CHRISTOLOGY  or  tub  Nsw  Tbbtauest.— 
The  oMer  dhrinea  fonennj  addoee  tiM  paaaagaa  of  tho 

N.  T.  which  treat  of  the  iierson  of  Christ  under  the 
heads  of  (1)  the  Divinity  I'f  Thrist ;  (2")  the  Humanity 
of  Christ.  Tlie  lirst  class  of  jassaj^i's  iuMuced  f;eiicral- 
ly  includes  those  which  assert  tho  prc-existcnco  of 
Christ;  then  ftdlow passages  irhldi  naerlbe divine  ftinc- 
tions  and  attributes  to  Christ;  and,  thirdly,  those  which 
give  him  divine  titles  (com p.  Watson,  Thtol.  Inttitutff, 
I,  ch.  xxv-xxxii ;  Ilill,  I>i'  iRiVy,lK)ok  iii).  The  recent 
discussions  as  to  tlie  origin  of  the  Goepcis,  and  aa  to 
the  a»«alled  derelopment  of  doetrfno  in  the  K.  T.,  have 
made  it  more  convenient  to  state  the  Christolo;:^'  of  the 
N.  T.  under  the  following  heads :  (1")  Christ's  own  tcs- 
tiinoiiy  as  to  his  person,  \vitli  tlie  ili  ctrine  t.-iu>iht  !iy 
his  acts,  aa  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  (a)  the  Synoptists ; 
(6)  John;  (2>T1ie  Christology  of  the  apostles,  rye 
Smith  (Scriptvre  Testimony  to  the  Me$$bA,  books  iii,  iv) 
make!*  the  two  heads  following :  1 .  The  Person  of  Christ, 
as  t  inu'ht  in  th.'  (Iii-|m'1s  au'l  in  our  Lnrd's  ussiTtions 
and  intimations;  2.  The  Person  of  Christ,  aa  taught  by 
the  Apostles. 

1.  The8gnoptiealGotpeb,witAtheTeatmtomfo/ChriM 
0$  to  HU  Perton  (see  Domer,  Perton  of  Christ,  vol.  i, 
p.  62  sq. ;  and  Schaff,  I't  rtim  i>f  Christ  (hr  Mirnrh  nf 
History,  p.  115  sq. ;  both  of  whom  arc  used  in  what 
follows).— <1.)  Christ  calls  himsfllf  sloe  B(ov,  Son  of 
Gedf  and  this  in  the  highest  sense,  aa  implying  the  di- 
vinity of  his  own  person  (Matt,  xxvi,  G3 ;  xvi,  16, 17). 
"  He  is  not  merely  a  oon  of  God  (aa  David,  the  kings 
of  isracl,  or  the  prophets  were  so  styled);  not  merely 
one  of  tho  sons  of  God,  but  T%e  Son,  tho  only,  the  well- 
beloved  CHatt.  Ui,  17 ;  xvii,  6 ;  xxli,  42-46).  Dnvid's 
son  is  David's  Lord.  The  phrase  "  Son  of  God"  has 
three  meanings  in  the  synoiitic;il  Gospels:  (1)  What 
may  be  called  the  phyncai  meaning  (^latt.  i,  23 ;  Luke 
I,  MIX  llMaOM  he  has  this  name  by  nature,  and  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  mode  of  his  birth.  Of  Jolm  it  is  said, 
**  He  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his  moth- 
er's  womb"  (Luke  i,  15),  where  the  existence  of  \]u- 
person  of  J6hn  precedes  the  filling  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  Bntof  JerasltbsaldtliatilNeMnelM 


into  being  tbtough  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (LuIm 
'  i,  86),  beccoae  be  to  oMMMlvad  by  the  poww  of  tiM  Holy 

Ghost  (Slatt.  1, 20),  and  so  Is  from  a  divine  ess<  nce,  he 
has  the  name  Son  of  (Jod  (Luke  i.  Xo,  32)  ;  Goti  tcitft  ut 
(Matt,  i,  3;l) :  God  has  in  him  rcdt  etned  his  people  (Luke 
I  U,  11),  yea,  nil  mankind  (Lake  ii,  14, 31).  And  it  is  not 
I  MM  of  the  natnres  that  has  this  name,  hot  the  entire 
'  person.    But  what  this  is  by  n;iturp  and  in  itself,  that 
I  must  it  become  through  a  truly  human  development. 
So  far  as  he  verifies  and  morally  realizes  this  natural 
divine  Sonship,  we  have  (2)  the  maud  meaning  of  tho 
I  plnaae "Son  <f  God,"  vis.  fhe  eCMcol sonship  (Lake 

it,  49,  52;  ir,  1^  9).    That  he  nlHo,  in  this  soum'.  per- 
fectly represented  the  Sonship  of  GimI  wu-,  fur  tlic  time 
preceding  tIii-<  public  nianifestiitinn,  attested  by  the  ut- 
terance at  bis  baptism  (Matt,  iii,  17).    Without  the 
'  phytiealsonaMpaanpreaBpposltion,  the  efldcal  would 
be  impossible,  whereby  he  is  the  Holy  One  of  Gr^l,  the 
sinless  man,  come  to  bring,  personally  in  himself,  tlie 
divine  law  into  actual  manifestation  (Matt,  v,  17); 
i  but  even  on  tlut  account,  in  a  perfectly  human  way, 
I  in  a  progrMiIve  numtflHtation,  raf  uiclng  flwrafsb  cor- 
flict  (Tklatt.  xlx,  16, 17 ;  Mark  x,  18 ;  Luke  iv,  l.S ;  xiii, 
50).    So  (.'!)  without  Ixitb  the  jjby.sical  and  the  eth- 
ical, tlie  official  sonship  would  l>e  impossible;  which, 
i  conversely,  is  aa  naturally  and  necessarily  ^  ^d  of 
|li««bAoottanasM«ddealliefdMpliyiieal.  Thfa 

third  n)e  inini;  of  the  phrase  is,  indeed,  that  commonly 
iittriliuted  to  it,  a.s  a  designation  of  the  Messiah,  by  his 
crintein[ioraries ;  but  this  will  not  justify  us  in  redu- 
cing the  Christian  idea  of  the  divine  Sonship  within 
the  niMgro  Umlla  ef  11m  Jewish  idcn  of  fho  MeMhli" 
(Domer,  vol.  i,  52  sq.).    See  Messiah  ;  SoK  or  Gon, 
(2.)  Christ  culls  himself  also,  and  most  commonly, 
I'iof  miiifHoiruv,  S<m  of  Mm  (about  eighty  times  in  all 
the  Gospels.    See  liHj^iAmaik't  Grtek  Concordmot, 
Tb* MO oftUa phrase deari^denotaa Ida tma 
and  perfect  manhood.    "  But  why  should  Christ  use 
it  ?    Why  call  himself  '  s  man  ?'    Is  it  not  because,  in 
the  mind  of  Christ,  the  sense  of  human  sonship  was 
I  secondary  to  tliat  of  the  divine  ?  But  why  call  himself, 
not  simply  man,  or  the  son  of  a  man,  but '  the  Son  of 
!  Man  ?'    Is  it  not  because  he,  being  divine,  could  not  be 
■  simply  a  man,  like  others,  imperfect,  or  even  sinful  ? 

r)oes  not  tlic  jibrasc,  as  thus  usc.l  \  \  Christ,  indicate, 
.  nut  simply  that  there  lies  in  him,  of  necessity,  a  perfect 
I  equally  with  otben  in  what  is  wsawiiHal  to  humanity, 
but  also  that,  at  the  some  time,  he  eofrssponds  to  the 
ideal  conception  of  man  ?"  (Domer,  1.  c).  The  ex- 
;  jiression,  the  S<'n  nf  .\fiiii^  while  it  piiircs  Christ,  "in 
one  \acw,  on  common  ground  with  ua,  as  flesh  of  our 
flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone,  already  Indicates,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  is  more  than  an  ordinary  individ- 
ual ;  not  merely  a  son  of  man,  like  all  other  descend- 
ants of  .Vd.'im,  but  the  Son  of  Man ;  tho  Man,  in  the 
highest  sense;  the  ideal,  the  universal,  the  absolute 
.Man ;  tho  aoeood  Adam,  descended  fh>m  heaven ;  the 
Head  of  a  new  and  superior  order  of  the  race,  the  King 
of  Israel,  the  Messiah"  (Schaff,  1.  c).  So  also  Trench : 
"He  w;is  S<in  of  Man,'  as  alunc  realizing  all  which 
in  tho  idea  of  man  was  contained,  as  tho  second  Adam, 
tho  head  and  representative  of  tbe  race — the  one  true 
and  perfect  flower,  which  ever  unfolded  itself,  Qf  the 
niot  and  stock  of  humanity.  Claiming  this  title  as  his 
own,  lie  witnessed  at;uinst  (ippcisite  jwdea  of  error  con- 
cerning his  person — the  Ebioiiite,  to  which  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  tho  title,  "Son  of  David,"  might  havolad, 
and  the  Gnostic,  which  denied  tho  reality  of  tho  human 
nature  that  bore  it"  jVoM  «n  Aa /VvvUsi,  9th  Lond. 
ed.  p.  M.    (M  itt.  iz,  i7{  XT,  S9t  zii,  S8|  xjBd,  9{ 

xxii,  41  sq.,  etc.) 

"  Hm  apiMilktiao  lie  8tm  ^Mam  does  not  express, 
then,  aa  many  suppose,  tlie  homlliatlon  and  condtt* 

scension  of  Christ  simply,  but  his  elevation  rather 
above  the  onlinar^'  level,  ;in  1  tlii-  m  tuulization,  in  bin 
and  through  him,  of  the  ideal  standard  of  human  na- 
tal* mder  ito  monl  and  niligloaa  aapaeli  or  In  ito  xt> 
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maticilly  by  the  use  of  the  d<  fniitc  article,  and  histor- 
ically hy  the  origin  of  the  temi  in  Dun.  vii,  1^  where 
it  signiiies  the  Mehctiiib,  as  the  head  of  a  unffMllllaiul 
tttmal  It  melt,  manor er,  at 

once,  u  Um  nMMt  nstiml  and  rfgnlfleuit,  In  raeh  pa»- 
»  a«, '  The  Son  of  Man  hath  power  to  forgive  sins' 
(Matt,  ix,  tJ;  Mark  ii,  10);  'The  Son  of  Man  is  Ix)rd 
even  of  the  &ihbath  djiy'  (M*tt.  xU,  8;  Mark  u,  28); 
'  The  Son  of  Man  ahall  come  in  tiM  ^017  of  his  Far 
ther;'  *Hw  Son  of  Van  Is  come  to  Mve'  (Matt  xviii, 
11;  I  (  ni}-.  I.iikc  xi  \',  I'O-  Kvm  those  jiiissuges  which 
are  quoted  for  the  oi.pjsite  view  receive,  in  our  inteiv 
pfetatioD,  a  greater  force  and  beauty  from  the  sublime 
contrast  which  plaoaa  the  Tolontary  condescension  and 
Immilitj  of  Christ  In  the  moat  striking  light,  as  when 
be  fiiy*.  '  FdXfrt  havir  hiil*  -,  .iinl  birds  of  the  air  have 
nesta,  but  the  Son  of  Mau  Imtii  not  where  to  lay  his 
kaniT  OLnks  ix,  68);  or,  *  Whosoever  will  be  chief 
wnongyoOflatliimheyovraerrant}  even  at  the  Son 
«f  Ifaa  eame  not  to  bo  nilirfstevBd  nnto,  bnt  to  ndnb- 
ttUfMoA  to  give  bis  life  a  ransom  for  many'  (Matt.  xx. 
27, 28).  Thus  the  manhixxl  of  Christ,  ri-ning  far  aljovo 
all  ordinary  manhood,  though  freely  coming  down  to 
its  lowest  ranits  with  the  view  to  their  eleration  and 
ledemptioQ,  is  already  the  portal  of  his  Godhead. ** 
(.St'haff,  Pertrm  of  Chritt,  113  sq.).  Christ  al^^o,  in 
many  passage.^,  calls  him!>clf  simply  "The  Son,"  who 
HMdt  to  the  Father  in  relations  so  peculiar  that  he 
anvw  calla  (Sod  Oar  Father,"  as  he  dincto  his  fiiUoir* 
en  to  do,  bat  **M7  Fktiwr,**  fimn  whom  be  received 

witness  at  the  Tnmsfiguratiuii  us  tin'  unly  and  wcll-he- 
' loved  Son.  Among  the  ucU  ascribed  to  Cliri.<iit  in  the 
WWUlllfal  Gospels  (leaving  out  his  miracles),  one  of 
un  aoMt  rignificant  is  tlie  iiwgiTeneM  of  sins,  wliich 
be  clahno  as  Us  nttrlbnte  as  the  **Son  of  Man"  (Matt. 

ix.  C:  Luke,  v,  '20,  24);  and  which  tin-  rhari.«=ee-i 
considered  blaj*piiemous,  as  well  tliey  ini^ht,  if  Christ 
had  been  simply  man.  In  instituting  the  rite  of  bap- 
tisai.ha  pnts  his  own  title,  "  Son,"  along  with  that  of 
fta  ndisr  and  of  tiie  HoIt  GhosL  Forfber,  he  aa- 

crihc!  to  himself  a  power  infinitely  l>pyond  the  human, 
and  in  this  respect  puts  lumsclf  on  an  equality  with 
God  (Luke  X,  22;  Mstt.  XZTltt,  10)  (Dmv,  I  e.). 
See  Son  op  Mau. 
9.  J<okm*»  GotpeL—TIm  H  Is  not  necesioiy  to  dHato 

as  with  Ti'>^^T<]  to  thr-  Syiinpticnl  Gospels,  inasmuch  as 
in  St.  John  the  ( 'lirihtulo^;i(  ul  doctrine- takes  a  more 
definite,  if  not  more  j^  ieiitifie  form,  and  its  teaching  is 
not  matter  of  dispute,  at  least  to  the  same  extent. 
John's Gcepaltoacbes the |w»«dstonee of Cbrtot  **It 
ascribes  to  the  Son  not  mei«|)rn  moral,  but  an  eseenHsl 
divinity  ;  a  not  merely  economical,  but  an  ontological 
or  metaphysical  relation  to  the  Father.  It  al^o  teaches 
the  tree  manlMod  of  Cluist,  and  its  perfect  liistorical 
laalltf;  and,ftull7,^tlM8oii,wiatfMlrtlMrand 
the  lioly  Gho«t,  enmpletc  the  pnd  of  ("reation  in  the 
reconciliation  of  man  with  God  i^John  i,  1,  2,  14,  18 
[comp.  xvii.  2] :  i,  32,  3-1,  51 ;  iv,  6 ;  v,  2(5,  27 ;  vi,  68 ; 
.viil,l«;  x,15,  88;  xii,84;  xiv,  23;  xix,  26,  80;  xz, 
-try*  (Dorner,  L  e. ;  Bloomfield,  Fim  Ltdmm  m  Its 
G':tj>^t  of  St.  John  [1823,  ISmo];  findlar,  JhMMMW^ch. 
i,  §  ;i  [Lond.  lHr,7,  8vo]). 

3.  I'hi-  Aj>o»l!fs. — (1)  St.  A/tt/ gives  his  testimony 
Jioth  as  to  the  divinity  and  the  bamanity  of  Christ,  h^ 
mahlp  and  Us  Heisianle  mrk,  as  Adly  as  8t  Jehn, 
eopecially  setting  forth  the  pntely  ChrUtian  idea  of 
the  Messiah  (Rom.  i,  8;  v.S-lO;  vi,  3  10;  ix,  5;  viii, 
8 ;  1  C«r.  ii,  7 ;  viii,  6 ;  x,  16 ;  x v,  3  x  [  curnp.  Acts  xxii, 
1  Cor.  XV,  47  [1  Cor.  iii,  13-18;  2  Cor.  v,  16- 
W|;  Gal.hr,4^6;  Eph. {,«)-»;  Pha.iI, 6-10;  G0I.I, 
16-17,  etc. ;  comp.  Heb.  1, 6, 10-12).  The  testimony  of 
Paul  is  well  stated  by  Sadler,  Emmanuel,  ch.  i,  §  2. 
;8ee  also  Dorner,  i,  51. 

(2)  The  Epistle  of  Jame$  has  been  called  an  Ebioni- 
Geepel,  as  if  its  GhzlBtalogjr  were  of  a  lower  type. 
Jaasas  svidentl|]r  pnoappooas  the  >Ucl,  as  the 


groondworic  of  fhe  ethical  teaching  wUeli  Is  tiie  nidn 

object  of  his  ejMstle.  He  calls  Christ  '*  our  Lord  Je.ius 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  Glory"  (ii,  1),  in  which  passage  the 
royal  function  of  Ctuist  is  expressly  set  forth,  as  also 
in  his  second  coming  to  jndgnMiit(T,  7-8}  «onp.iT,lS). 
(3)  '<  The  dbeonrseo  of  PtfarAi  file  .4  dk,  baring  ftr 

their  ol'joct  the  ostaldi.shmpnt  of  the  faith  among  un- 
believers, all  present  tlie  (.'hristtdogy  as  their  centre- 
point,  yet  rather  in  the  Old  Testament  form.  For 
Inrtsnfo,  the  appelUtion '  Servant  of  God,'  mis  ^cov, 
Is  taken  ftom  the  prophets,  and  also  the  anwrtlon  of  the 
anointing  with  the  Holy  Gho^t.  A'^  respects  particu- 
lar)*, the  fortunes  of  Chri.st  are,  accordinj?  to  Peter,  pre- 
dicted bv  the  proi.liet.s  (Arts  i,  16;  ii,  16,  34  ;  iii,  18, 
22-26;  x,34;  1  Fet. ii, 7, 2»-26 ;  i,  10),  as  weU  as  the 
outpouring  of  tiie  Holy  Gbost  (Acta  Ii,  16,  28, 81 ;  I, 
IG).  Christ  himself  is  anointed  with  thv  Unly  Ghost 
and  with  power  (x,  38);  by  God  is  made  lioth  I.,ord 
and  Christ  (ii,  36),  as  G<m1  bath  glorified  him  (iii,  13), 
appointed  him  to  be  Prince  and  Sevioar,  the  Jndge  <yf 
the  liTing  and  the  dead.  Hers  everything,  in  aMord- 

ance  with  the  historiial  stirting-point,  procw  ds  frntu 
the  humiliation  of  Christ;  but  the  end  at  which  ihin 
repceeentation  aims  from  the  first  is,  that  He  is  the 
Prince  of  Life  (Acts  iii,  16),  whom  the  bonds  of  death 
conM  not  hold;  who  has  gone  op  into  heaven  Qi,  88; 
xxiv,  31),  and  h  now  Lord  of  all  (x,  3(M2)." 

In  the  cpLstles  of  Peter  it  is  not  only  the  case,  as  in 
the  Al  ts,  tiiat  tlio  life  and  death  of  Christ  are  spolwn 
of  a«fiilfiUlngtbeO.T.,  bnttheO.T.  dispensation  is 
made  to  kok  to  and  depend  on  Christianity  (1  Pet  i, 
10,  11).  "In  the  prophef.s  the  TTfiVfin  Xiu/ttov  was 
oi>erative ;  it  wrou^fht  in  them  its  own  pre{>aration, 
foretelling  the  grarc  in  Christ,  his  suflTerings,  and  thfi 
gloiy  that  should  follow.  In  Christ  are  we  chosen 
from  eternity  (1  Pet.  i,  3) ;  we  am  eternally  oonteni> 
plated  by  the  Father  as  standing  in  tlu-  saiutification 
of  the  spirit ;  as  destined  for  oltedicncc  and  tor  purify- 
ing, through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Pet.  i,  20). 
As  respects  the  historical  appearance  of  Christ,  there 
is  ascribed  to  Urn  tmamaalMOdOlFM.  iii,  18;  iv,l). 
Thus  the  o|iiils  Is  M  fhr  Ann  Dooolfam  as  ftom  EU- 
onitlsm. 

Jude  places  Christ  along  with  the  Father  in  the  for- 

Sula  of  salutation  (ver.  2)  and  in  the  doxokgy  (ver. 
>,»);  the  hdng  kept  In  fhetme  and  most  holy  ftlth 

(ver.  20)  is  a  Iwing  prcscn-cd  in  Christ  Jesus  (ver. 
1, 8)  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  (ver.  20).  The  persons 
whom  Jude  opposes  are  not  merely  such  as  have  prac- 
tically swerved  from  the  right  way  (ver.  8, 16) ;  tiwy 
are  also  t^sdiers  of  error,  beeaose  they  deny  the  only 
God  and  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (ver.  -1). 

The  tSecoful  Kpi»fU  of  PtUr  lias  more  rlctinitcly  to  do 
with  errorists,  espeeiallv  the  "heretics"  who  "  deny 
the  Lord  that  booght  them"  fii,!).   To  Christ  belong 

/uyoXsijnfcOtl^lX'^'w'fiyM^OtlOt  hetltiwb»> 

loved  Son  of  Go^l,  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased  l  i.  17); 
be  is  our  awTr/f)  (i,  1,  11,  etc.),  our  Lord  (i,  2,  H,  etc.), 
who  hath  an  everlasting  kingdom  (i.  J),  and  whose 
exaltation  is  not  taught  in  cunningly  devised  myths, 

hot  is  aMeotod  by  tiM  prophols  and  ^yvirflasoses  a  1^ 

18 ;  iii,  2)  (Dornpr,  i,  72). 

On  the  ChristoloK'y  of  the  N.  T.,  sec,  beside.s  the 
works  alreadv  cited,  Gess,  fjehre  con  der  I'trfn  Chritti 
I  (Basel,  1866, 8vo);  Sadler,  Emmamd  (Lond.  lt^7, 8vo, 
I  especially  di.  1);  Scbaii;  ApeilMe  Ckurdi,  $  148; 
Goodwin,  ChrUt  the  MeSator  (Plymouth,  1819,  8vo); 
1  H<x)ker,  Ecckj.  Polity,  bk.  v,  61 ;  Waterland's  Woria 
(12  vols.),  vol.  iv ;  Pyo  Smith,  Firft  I.vws  of  Th'oU 
I  My,  bk.  ii,  chap,  iv ;  Gumey,  Biblical  NoUt  t^>  Confirm 
I  As  Deiig  Iff  Christ  (Lond.  1880,  8vo),  and  the  writers 
generally  on  the  Trinity,  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
and  the  Life  of  Christ.    Prof.  Bcyschlag,  of  Halle, 
in  his  Christ oi^ifjii-  dm  .V.  T.  1  Berlin.  IHHd,  8\  o),  attem;^ 
to  show  that  the  N.  T.  represents  Christ  as  divine,  but 
not  as  pre-existent,  or  equal  with  the  flitiMr. 
II.  CHRISTOLOGT  or  nn  OBoaoa.  Ite  doo> 
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trine  of  dM  panon  and  work  of  Christ  foraed  the  main 
topie  of  tiMUogieBl  ■pecalarion  aod  eoaHntnuy  in  tho 
tmj  Clmth,  and  Is  agiin  th*  mott  pgouihwirt  r«Ug- 

iotis  prnMi-m  of  modem  times.  Tho  peculiarity  of  his 
I'erson  consists  in  the  (>erfcct  union  of  Um  dirim  and 
haman  which  constitutes  him  the  Mediator  between 
Godandiiiaa,aiidtbeSaTio«ir<rftbefaUaBiMa.  This 
hat  alwayrbMB  tha  frith  of  the  ChriitiaB  Cboteh,  but 
in  every  ;>;,'c  it  has  had  to  encotwter  a  new  enemy,  or 
the  oil!  enemy  in  ever-varj-inj?  phases,  and  to  actiievc 
new  triumphs  in  the  refutation  of  error  and  the  vindi- 
cation of  truth.  Tha  orthodox  Chriatology  is  daiiTed 
from  tha  New  Taatamant,  especially  frtaa  8t  Vm\  and 
St..Tr)hn  (see  above),  and  has  Rrndtially  Wn  iiiifoM.  tl 
in  sharp  conflict  with  a  Urge  number  of  Christological 
haiaaies,  each  serving  to  elicit  a  clearer  view  of  some 
paiticolar  a^act  aithar  of  (ha  dhrinity  or  0/ tha  himan- 
hjofChriitiOroiftbaanlna  oftbatwonatoraa.  **Tha 
jKjrson  of  Jesus  ('hrist  in  the  fulnoss  of  its  thcanthrofrtc 
life  cannot  Ik'  exhaustively  set  forth  liy  any  formulas 
of  huin:jn  U)i;\v.  Even  tho  impaifiMt,  finite  personality 
of  man  baa  a  myatariou  backgiioiuid  that  aacapea  the 
•paeobtlva  oooqifchanaka ;  how  nmdi  more,  dwn,  the 
perfect  ptTHonality  of  Christ,  in  which  the  trcmendou". 
antithesis  of  ('rcaU>r  and  creature,  infinite  and  tinite, 
immutabU>,  eternal  Being  and  chanKin;^  U-nijioral  l>6- 
ooming,  are  bannonioiulj  ooiyoinadl  Ttie  fonnaias 
of  orthodoxy  can  nalth«  beget  flie  fkMi  nor  nourish 
it;  thny  arf>  not  the  hrrad  nml  tbo  water  of  life.  Iiut  a 
Btandunl  for  tlieoloj-ical  investigation  and  a  rule  of 
public  teaching"  ( Sthalf). 

m  Orthodox  Chnttoioyy  ia  eteentlallj  the  mom  in 
the  Oceek,  Lath,  and  arangelical  Proteatant  ehnrdiea. 
It  forms  (like  tho  doctrine  of  tho  Trinity,  so  closely 
connected  wiilj  it)  one  of  the  fumlum.  ntal  l>onda  of 
onion  between  the  great  divisions  of  ('liri^t>  ndom.  Tat 
there  Iwra  been  aome  new  featntea  btmigbt  oat  aince 
the  Befbnnathm.  We  aabfirida  it  into  (eeamenical, 
Scholn«tic,  nnd  ovanKelical. 

I.  The  GiruMENicAL  or  Catholic  Christolo^jy 
was  prepared  in  tho  ante-Niccne  age  (sec  Hull's  A- 
ycMwjMn  JVieona),  and  AiUy  matured  in  ttie  Nicene 
and  poat-Nfaene  age.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  in  inseparable  connection  with  the  tlortrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  was  tho  chief  problem  of  theological 
specuUtion  from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
oentaiy,  and  was  settled  by  Ums  foor  great  OMnmenical 
ooandb  of  Nieasa  (325),  Constantinaple  (881),  Ephesua 
(431).  and  Chnh  .  (ion  (iril).  The  first  two  were  main- 
ly concerned  witli  the  assertion  of  tho  strict  divinity  of 
Christ  against  its  jiartial  denial  l>y  Arianism  and  Semi- 
Arianicm.  The  last  two  aet  forth  the  relation  of  the 
dirlne  and  tile  hvmannatmn  of  tile  one  pereon  against 
the  oppo!<ite  extremes  of  Nestnrianism  and  Kutychian- 
ism.  1  he  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  was  more 
ne^^iiti ve,  a  condemnation  of  Nestorius.  Hut  the  Coun- 
cil of  Cbaloedon  gave  a  deer  and  full  statement  of  the 
posilive  doeMne  of  Christ's  person,  and  snmrned  np 
the  final  result  of  those  deep,  earnest,  and  viol,  nt  Trin- 
itarian and  ('hristolopcal  controversies  which  had  agi- 
tated the  Church  so  long. 

The  Christological  symbol  of  the  Chaloedonian  or 
AMith  eecamenioal  ^ynod  of  461  lanlts  next  fh  aiu 
tbority  to  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds,  and  has 
not  been  su|icrseded  to  this  day.  "It  does  not  as- 
pire to  c'iiii[iri  hi  nd  the  Christ<dogical  mystery,  but 
contents  itself  with  setting  forth  tha  facta  and  eetab> 
liahbg  the  boondaries  of  orthodox  doetrfaie.  It  does 
not  mean  to  preclude  further  theological  discussion .  htit 
to  guard  against  such  erroneous  conceptions  ns  wouki 
matilate  either  the  divine  or  the  human  in  Christ,  or 
would  place  the  two  in  a  fitlae  relation.  It  is  a  ligbt- 
honae  to  point  ont  to  the  skip  of  Chriatelegtcal  apeen* 
lation  the  eliannel  between  Seylla  and  Charybdis,  and 
to  save  It  from  stranding  up(m  the  reefs  of  Nestorian 
r>yoph\ •-iti-'in.  or  of  F^utychiun  Monophysitism.  As 
the  Nicooe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  stands  midway  be- 


tween Tritheism  and  WrfoWi— »i— ,  aotihe  ffftTilftdif*n 
formula  strikes  the  true  mean  between  Kestorianism 
and  Eutychianism.  Bnt  it  contents  itself  with  setting 
forth,  in  clear  outlines,  the  iiual  rrfult  uf  the  tbean- 
thropic  process  of  incarnation,  le^ivtng  the  Study  of  the 
proceu  itself  to  scientiAc  theology"  (Sdiaff). 
The  Chalccilonian  symbol  is  as  follows : 
"Following  the  Itoly  fathers,  we  nnanlmomly  teach  one  and 
the  Mino  8on,oar  Lord  Jesua Christ,  eoBiplete  aa  to  hin  On<i. 
head  and  eomiilflle  as  to  his  maabood,  tmly  God  an4  tnUy 
man,  of  a  reuooable  soul  and  hiirnnn  flesh  satMistlv;  mv- 
Kubntantial  with  the  Father  aj>  to  hU  Godhttid,  and  eoasulK 
ftantlal  also  with  ui  n«  to  Id'  ntnnlioud ;  like  unto  w  in  all 
thingK,  yet  without  sin  ;  as  t^i  hix  Gixlhtnii  iienotu  n  of  the  F%. 
'  Ihrr  N-ffTi-  nil  worldi',  hut  nt  to  hit  tnauh<Hxl,  in  thi-c  la*t 
liny!-  !»  111.  I  I  !!•  nitn  and  for  our  ■alvntlon,  vf  ilic  Virjfln 
Mary,  thi>  mother  of  (JoJ  ;  one  and  thf  pntiic  Chrl*!;  8-Jtl, 
lx>rd,  Only  lx'i,'trtlfn,  knowu  in  ((/)  tf  luii-ir.s  (*,  ^,o,. 
attf,  in  duabvs  ita/uru,  or,  with  tht  jin-i  nt  trro  k  tt-xt,  U  M-o 
^*««wr,  o/twu  natnn»,wldch  ni^^nifiej)  t»M  tjtiuliy  tlie  tmme 
tUng],  ttithout  eonfuiUm  (u<rvtx»*n),  tnUioui  ftrnvtmon 
(urp^Tttt).  vHhent  MHIBIISI  Mtmiatfmdt  «Ml  vilhoHt  divi- 

moH  {ix-cifr^i;  (be  dMhMtiaa  «r  the  aatnns  bctoK  in  oo 
wise  aUilisbed  liy  their  unioa.  bat  the  peenliaritjr  of  each  aa> 
ture  being  maintained,  and  iMth  ooneurring  In  one  pcreon 

and  hrpnutasls.  We  ronfe4>«  not  a  Son  dlv1<1ed  and  luo- 
dered  Into  two  fw-r^onp",  ImiI  imo  nnd  the  raroo  Son,  and  Only. 

lM-trii<t.>n.  an. I  (;>.il-I,.>v..-,  .mr  Ijurd  Jwux  Chrint.  even  the 
pr.i|ihi't.-  Im.l  \.  UTr  (.im  liiiiiii'd  (-..I!!-. niiiin  lilni,  unil  lie  liim- 
i>i-if  hnth  tniiKhi  anil  tlu'  ^-yrnhJ  uf  the  fatlwxs  hath  hand- 
ed down  to  u«."    fee  CuaLoeuoM. 

The  same  doctrine  is  aet  forth  in  a  nMira  oondenaed 
form  in  the  seeond  part  of  the  sei«a!ied  Atiianashin 

Creed,  which  originnti  d  prohnhly  in  tlie  school  of  Au- 
gustine during  the  tiAh  century,  and  is  the  third  of 
the  cBcnmonlcal  syatbola; 

Furthermom,  it  U  nceessary  to  ereriaatlng  •atratieo  that 
we  believe  also  rightly  In  the  ineamatldO  of  ear  Lord  Je«us 
Now  the  riKhl  fnith  Ia,  that  we  lieliwe  and  cocfiM 
thnt  onr  Lord  Je*u«  (Jhrixi,  thv  Son  of  God,  U  Oed  and  man; 
Go<l,  <if  the  laulwtnncr  of  the  Father,  begotten  before  the 
WorIdi>:  nn.l  tiirtn,  .'f  tlir  nil>»tntiee  of  hi»  mother.  \tom  in  the 
"worhl.  I'orfcii  (iuil;  |H  lici  t  nmn,  of  a  reanotinhtc  k  ul  :in  I 
hunmn  flcrh  milwi^llut,-.  K.',!ml  tu  the  K»ther  n,"  i.  ik  )aia  I  i-. 
Godhead;  inferior  to  the  Kallur  a«  touching  hie  ninnliM,  ,i. 
And  altliani;h  he  ia  God  and  man,  yet  he  ia  not  two,  t>iit  >  ne 
<  hrist.  One,  not  by  eonvenion  of  the  Godhnd  into  n»h,  but 
hy  aaraniitkia  of  tbe  aaabood  hito  OoiL  One  altegaUMr, 
not  hf  cooftMlaa  «f  snbrtaace.  but  by  unity  of  penoo.  For 
as  the  TeaswtaMt  SHdand  flsah  IsaaanaaiaoOodaMlaan 
is  oae  Chilit.  who  •aflSued     onr  iahratlMi^  ate;. 

(For  nn  analysis  and  criticisim  of  this  trcumenical  OT 
Catholic  Chriilologj-,  see  8hedd's  Hutory  of  Chrutiait 
Doctrine,  1,  899  sq. ;  Schaff'a  Church  Ilittori/,  iii,  747- 
762,  and  the  re^ectiTa  aacdons  of  the  irariu  of  JBaw, 
Dumer,  and  others  cpioted  below.) 

2.  The  Sciioi.ASTjc  Christolofry  nf  tho  Middle  Apes 
is  represinted  mainly  by  Anselm  (the  author  of  Cur 
Dtiut  homo,  with  his  epoch-making  theory  of  the  atone* 
memt\  see  AiiSBUtX  Peter  the  Lombar((|  and  Thomia 
AquinasL  It  eonflned  itseU^  aa  regards  the  person  of 
Chrict,  to  a  <linlecfical  analysis  and  drfrnFO  of  the 
old  Catholic  dogma,  willi  some  unfruitful  njHculntions 
on  minor  points,  especially  on  the  abstract  question 
wbetlier  Christ  would  hare  beeoma  '«'i*»Tnnty  if  tlie 
Fall  had  not  taken  plaee.  Ilioniaa  AqntauB  dadded 
for  tho  fornior,  a-s  tho  "^nfcr  formula  (jri  Aomo  n<m  pec- 
ciistf  f,  I ktt»  inraniatut  n«n  fimsri);  Ruprecht  of  Deutz, 
Duns  Scotns,  and  Alexander  Hales  for  the  other  view. 
This  qnestioo  has  recently  been  taken  np  again  and 
ably  lusenasedbj  J.  MaHer  against,  Domer  and  UelH 
ner  for,  tho  doctriiie  of  Incarnation  without  a  FalL 
See  lint,  and  For.  Evnn^.  /{icittr,  Jan.  1861,  art.  iv. 

3.  The  PuoTESTA.VT  or  Evaxoki.icai>  Christolopy. 
The  churches  of  the  Belbrmation,  both  Lotlieran  and 
Beformed  or  Oslrinislie,  adopted  in  their  oonfossiOns 
of  faith,  either  in  form  or  in  substance,  the  three  crctt. 
nienical  Cree<l8  (the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the 
.\thanasian),  and  with  them  the  ancient  Catholic  doo 
trine  of  the  Trinity  and  Christ's  diTine^aman  charao> 
tsr  and  worlt,  which  doetrine  Is,  in  foct,  tlie  sum  and 

substance  nf  those  symlx)ls.    Wo  qpMlle  ftflIB  the  pfiB> 

cipal  Protestant  confessions: 

The  A  ugthurf]  Cmfrtnam  ef  the  LutfwfMi  Ouodlb 
Art.  III.   De  Filio  JL>ei: 
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Mrtt  IritiMniam  noftfram  in  utero  bmOm  Maria  tbrgini*,  ul 
iM  dutt  natwa,  divina  et  Humana,  in  t$nitaie  ptraorur  m- 
t$pgniHUtr  wt^uncUr,  uutu  ChriAtti',  rrre  /vti*,  ti  rt^e 
JUfma,lHltu*  tx  lirgine  Maria,  ivrc  ^>^in,',  o  i/cin  iti.-,  ;/inr- 
tini«  el  »e]>uUn»,  uf  ri-nmeiliartt  nobu  I'atmn,  tt  koftia  etfet 
wintantutn  jnj  luljn  orimnittttttlltmpi'  " 
alibtu  kominuiii  pfi-niti*. ' 

The  Tkirtg-ninf  ArtieUi  of  the  Church  of 
Art  II.  OftheWflidorSoaofGodfirhidi 
raiy  man: 

<■<■  The  Son,  vhkh  b  the'Word  of  tb«  Filhw,  btfottt  flrooi 
arerlMting  of  the  Fftthia-.  Um  verr  ud  dliml  Ood,  and  of 
•M  MlMtMiae  with  the  Wikw.  took  nao'i  ulan  In  the 
womb  ot  tin  Wwnfl  vt  Mr  ratottuM*:  w>  tlut  twu 

whole  and  perfurt  natnrw,  that  la  to  say,  the  Godhaad  and 
nuinhood,  were  Joined  together  In  cme  Person,  newr  U>  be  di- 
ridrd,  whereuf  U  one  Chriiit,  very  Go<l  nn<l  very  man  :  wlio 
truly  •ufferod,  waa  crocified,  dead,  ami  l  urii  .i.  t"  n-ri  ncllc 
hU  Father  iia,  and  to  be  a  Rarrifice  nol  ouly  fur  urigiuai 
guilt,  but  al«o  for  actual  rint  of  nw^n." 

TIm  Wetlmmittr  Cti\ft»mn,  which  gIvM  the  dear* 
Mt  and  ■Inwigwt  exiweMioa  to  the  fti&  of  the  atrietly 

Reformed  or  ('alvini.xtic  (  hurchc*.  thtu  rtatM  ttM  do^ 
tritip  of  Chrii«t"s  person  in  ch.  viii.  §  2: 

•'Tlx-  S.iii  of  C»«<!,  tho  <4ccond  pi  r  .fi  in  the  Trinity,  Wm^ 
VI  rv-  Lui  !  .  tt  riml  G'«l,  <>f  <>nf  outtetiinri'  uml  c<|iibI  with  tlic 
r.  ifj.  r.  flii!,  « ti.'ti  llu'  fiilii<-<i<  <if  thiK'  wm  rt'iin-,  take  iipm 
hii:i  iutn>  naturi.-.  with  nil  the  OMential  prutHTtteit  and  ctm- 
fn<>n  iiifirmitiea  Owiea^  yet  wUheot  alDtbting  ooucelTwl  bjr 
the  Hotx  Obort  in  tie  waab  oflbe  yfa«tai  Ifaiy,  of  ber  tub. 
■laaeeti  ao  tha*  two  whole,  farfsct,  and  diatlnel  aatare^  the 
Oodbead  and  ttw  maabood,  were  Innepambly  JUnad  Vof^thn 
It:  -h'  !>>r«oin,  without  rnnTt-rKiun.  rnin|toititiaO|  OT  eodniaion. 
\',  li.'  )i  laTKin  la  very  U<>A  niul  vrrv  man, yd  OM  ChrMi  the 
only  Madialor  batwam  Ood  aad  man." 

Tbe  9d  Attlde  of  die  Mothodlat  Eptacopal  Chnreh 
is  the  same  as  that  nf  the  Church  of  Enfilan<!.  cxrt'pt 
that  the  word  5  "  l>eKutten  from  everlasting  of  the  Fa- 
ther," and  "of  her  fluhstaiwe,"  OM  omitted  (pfobftbly 
ty  lypegwphical  enor). 

Ob  tfab  fmenl  baaii  of  tiie  Cbaleedoniao  Chrlslol- 
ORT,  and  following  the  indioationn  of  tlie  S(  ri|>tiiri>^ 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  tho  Lutheran  .tml  Uofunncd 
chnrcbM  have  built  dome  additional  views  or  dcvcl- 
oftad  new  Mpeeta  of  Chnit'a  penoo.  Protettautiam 
cMmo>  ceaaiAaiitly  adofit  any  doctrinal  or  diadpUnary 

deciiii  ns  of  the  Church  as  strictly  infallihle  and  as  an 
ab^ilute  ^nalf,  but  Hiinply  with  the  reservation  of  the 
right  of  further  refi«arch,  and  with  the  understanding 
of  n  ooMtaat  progren  in  theolotgr-Hiot,  indeed,  of  a 
pwpMi  beyond  CMrt  and  the  Bible,  hmk  In  the  erer- 

decpcnin(»  ayi>rohension  and  gulijective  a[i[iri)pri:if imi 
of  Christ  ami  his  infallible  word.  There  is  a  charac- 
teriiitic  difftrence  between  the  Christology  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  4iait  of  the  Befonned  Coofeeeiona  which 
alfceta  tbe  whole  eyrtn.  Upon  tbe  whole,  we  may 
ngr  that  the  former  has  a  leanini^  towards  the  Eutych- 
ian  confusion  of  the  divine  and  human  nature,  the  lat- 
ter to  tlie  Ne^torian  Mr|»aration  ;  yet  both  distinctly 
disown  tiie  Eul^cluan  and  Noetorian  laerMioa.  (On 
Hm  ^BAnneo  between  tin  LalbenB  and  Sefcmed 
Christology,  compare  especially  the  very  able  and 
acute  treatise  of  Schneckcnburger,  fHf  nrthodfjxe  I^hre 
9om  doppdUn  Stande  Chridi  nach  bithfritch^r  und  rr- 
Anmirter  Fammg  [Pforabdm,  2d  ed.  18611;  also  hia 

—  -»-  fW^I^MA  JL  ^l^tmiA^  m   rM^i.— ■'.Jm 
^wyWWMCTWW  jvorwa^^^^  Wm  WWWFlOTaaBIV  W»  rWWffrwmr^^9 

Lehrb^griffi,  edited  by  GOder  [Stuttpirt,  Iff.'f)]  ")  Tim 
progress  made  in  Christolo^Q-  since  Uie  Heformation 
within  the  limits  of  tho  Chalceilonian  orthodoxy,  or, 
itt  all  eventa,  not  in  conflict  with  it,  relatea  to  the  com- 
■aaioB  of  the  two  oataNo,  and  to  tbe  itilM  and  tbe 
offices  of  Christ. 

(a)  The  doctrine  of  tlie  rommunicatio  idiimatum,  the 
oommunication  of  attribut<-s  or  properties  of  one  na- 
taie  to  the  other  or  to  the  whole  penoo.  The  begin- 
■ias  of  it  nagr  be  iwad  la  Oyrfl  of  Alexaadila  aad 

John  of  Damaacns;  but  it  ha;"  Ik^h  mti(  h  more  fully 
developed  by  the  Luthomn  Churcli  in  tlu-  intercut  of 
her  peculiar  tem-t  of  the  uliiijuity  of  Chri't's  l)ody,  in 
mitt  to  support  Lutlier's  eacharistic  theoiy  of  oonanb- 
MuUaliaB  ea  aalled.  It  am  embodied  in  tta  #bna» 
^  Ommdmt^lm  nerar  been  adapted  In  tha  Ba- 


fonnedorOalTinlstieebitrebee.  Thelathena  Avfnee 

distinguish  three  kind'«  of  tho  eomnumieatio  uHomainm, 
which  is  derived  from  the  communui  miturarvm :  (})<;«- 
ma  iditmaiiatm  (or  I'eioiroiJTnci'i  i,  wti>  reby  the  prop* 
ertiea  of  one  nature  are  tiaaaferred  and  applied  to  the 
whole  peraoB  (Rom.  i,  8;  1  Pet.  iii,  18 ;  ir,  1) ;  (f) 
tuu  ftpoUlf»miU{ntm{K(uvovnti]TiK'  1  .whorfly  tbi  dxn- 
nXioftara,  L  e.  the  redeniptory  functionji  and  actions 
which  belong  to  the  whole  person  are  predicated  only 
of  one  or  the  otlier  natnre  (1  Tim.  ii,  6  »q. ;  Heb.  i,  3 
sq.);  (8)  aadhawtfram  (nvxffftartKov)  at  eiqfgs* 
UUicum,  whereby  the  buman  nature  is  clntfu'd  .ind 
magnilled  by  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  (.Inhn 
iii,  IS;  V,  27;  Matt,  xxriii,  18,  20 ;  Rom.  ix,  5;  PhiL 

10).  Under  thif  head  the  Lutheran  Church  dahns 
a  oertaia  nblqnlty  or  omntpreaenoe  Ibr  tike  body  of 
Christ,  on  the  prmind  of  it"  fxT-onal  union  with  the 
divine  nature;  yet  yhc  makc^  this  uljitjuity  dependent 
on  the  will  of  Christ,  who  can  be  present  with  hla 
wlnla  ptnon  whererer  he  pleaaea  to  be  or  baa  pron^ 
ised  to  be.  Bat  fbr  this  iwry  raaaon  the  Reformed 
divines  reject  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  rf>mmt/n>r,iflo 
iiliimuitum,  and  pronounce  the  prttptttiUones  idufvutttca 
to  l>e  mere  figtires  of  speech  ((iAAoiw<r(c,  a  rhetorical 
esLchanga  of  one  part  for  another).  See  ComnnncA* 
no  Inohatoii. 

(fc)  The  doctrine  of  n  twiifold  st<i1e  of  Christ — the 
state  of  huiniiHUion  and  tlm  state  of  txnJUttion.  This 
is  based  upon  Phil,  ii,  5-9,  and  is  no  doubt  substan- 
tially tme.  The  Jtates  exiaaaifioMw  (hnniliatiomi) 
enbraeea  tlw  sopematnnl  oonception,  birth,  circam- 
cixion,  e<lucation,  earthly  life,  passion,  death,  and  bur- 
ial of  Chrint ;  tbe  tlutiu  exaUationit  inclutb-,K  the  resur- 
rection, ascension,  and  the  sitting  at  tbe  right  hand 
of  Ood.  Aa  to  the  doioent  into  hell,  or  Hadee  nUher, 
theLathaianandtheBeitanBeddiBrelieefflibraecetd- 

in^:  totkatrdiiTerent  conceptions  of  this  diffl'  ult  nrtirle 
in  the  Apoetles'  Creed.  The  Luthcriin  (  iitVp.^ieiiH.  re- 
garding it  as  a  triumph  over  hell,  nmke  the  (kicmtui 
aOnfrrtm  the  first  stage  of  the  MatuM  txaUatiomSf  while 
tha  Balbrmed  CoaJbarioni  ^iow  it  ae  the  last  stage  of 

Um  $t'tf>is  fxinanitionU.  It  is  properly  the  turiiinp- 
point  from  tho  one  state  to  the  other,  and  thus  belongs 
to  both.  The  Lutheran  Creed,  moreover,  refers  the 
two  states  only  to  tbe  hnman  natnre  of  Christ,  regard- 
ing tbe  dlTina  aa  not  stuKepUblo  of  any  bvmHiatloB 

or  exaltation.  The  Kcformed  symbols  refer  tbem  to 
both  natures,  so  that  Christ's  human  nature  wa»  in  a 
state  of  bomiliatitm  aa  compared  with  iu  future  exal- 
tation, and  bis  diTfaM  aatars  was  ia  the  state  of  honil* 
latlon  as  to  Its  extamal  maalftatBtlon  (ratfbae  oeedito- 

tionit).  With  them  the  incarnation  itself  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  state  of  humiliation,  while  tlie  Lutheran 
symbols  exclude  the  incarnation  #oni  the  humiliation. 
Between  the  Lutheran  divines  of  TQUogen  and  Gioa- 
sen  there  wss  a  oontroTersy  in  tha  17th  oentaiy  aboat 
the  qnestion  whether  Christ  in  the  ntntc  of  humOla* 
tion  entirely  obstaincd  from  the  use  of  his  divine  at- 
tributes (»KaMric),  or  whether  he  uso<l  them  secretly 
(«fw^).  Tbe  divinea  of  Gieeeen  defended  the  former, 
tboee  of  TeMngen  the  latter  view.  Both  sdiools  ware 

agree<l  as  to  the  possession  (rr»/Ti(),  and  diflTercd  only 
as  to  the  use  (xpf/^'cX     the  divine  attributes.  Thi^j 
OOBtroTOrsy  has  been  renewed,  in  a  modified  fans, 
among  reeent  Gorman  divines.   See  Kbnosis. 
(c)  The  threefold  «gkt  of  Christ  (1)  Tha  pnpiet 

tCfil  office  (munu»,  or  njficium  prttphiiirten)  includes 
teaching  and  the  min«cie«  of  Christ.  (2)  The  prifstty 
offi*"©  (munuM  Mctrdofnlf)  consists  in  the  snti-fj.rilon 
made  for  the  sins  of  the  world  by  the  death  on  tbe 
crosa,  aad  in  the  eoatinaed  Intarcesaiotf  of  the  exallsd 
S,iviour  for  his  people  (rrdrmptio  et  mUrcettio  aactt' 
dot/ili*).  (3)  The  ir-wyjr  office  (m«ntM  rttfium),  where- 
by Christ  founded  his  kincdom,  defend'^  his  Church 
against  all  enemiee,  and  mka  all  things  in  heaven  and 
The  old  ATines  distingnkh  between  the 
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>  M  tiilagi;  tim  relf^  of  gnm  (regmm  gra- 
tiff),  which  relates  to  the  church  militant  on  earth ; 
and  the  rei^  of  glory  (rtffnum  gloria),  which  belongs 
to  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

4.  Jfodera  C>uiitolagk»l  apMiilatioai.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  orthodox  doctrine  bM  Idd  iSbm  ndn  itreM 
np<in  the  divine  element  in  Cfiri-t,  and  left  the  human 
ek'Uicnt  mure  or  less  out  of  si^^ht,  without  ever  deny- 
ing it.  Rationalism,  on  the  contrary,  develoiicd  the 
hninen  element  to  the  ezdation  sod  denial  of  the  di- 
Tin*.  Wbea  evangelkal  theology  reviTed  after  the 
rcif?n  of  Rationali.-m  in  Germany,  it  emli  Mvored  to  do 
Justice  to  Iwth  elements,  and  so  to  reconstruct  the  old 
Cbristolog^  an  to  set  forth  the  linleaa,  yet  traly  human 
oharacter  of  Christ  from  Ui  InfiHMgr  to  fbll  maturity, 
wtthont  pnjiidlee  to  Ui  dri^«  fldileienBadier  open- 
ed ft  new  era  of  Christolonical  speculation,  Init,  fnr^ak- 
ing  the  Chalcedonian  basis  of  two  natures  in  one  |icr- 
Bon,  he  diacarded  the  proper  Mea  of  the  incarnation 
as  tiie  wiion  of  tiM  eternal  penonal  liogoa  with  human 
natnre,  and,  after  all,  pwieiiUid  Christ  merely  a 

perfect  TiU'del  man  wittHMt  eltl.  in  wlioin  (Imi  (hvelt 
ill  a  |K-culiar  manner,  ae  he  did  iu  no  other  man  before 
or  since.  This  indwelling  of  God  is  with  him  only  a 
principle,  e  power  of  life,  and  not  the  aecood  person 
«f  tiM  Holy  TVlnity.  Sehlelermidiai'i  view  «r  the 
IMdlj  Is  essentially  Sabellian.  From  him  ami  from 
Begel's  philosophy  proceeded  two  opposite  currents 
of  Christological  x[>eculution — a  humanitarian,  nega- 
tive and  infidel,  culminating  in  Strauaa  and  Kenan 
(m  belvw,  oader  the  leooad  diriilon,  No.  18),  and  en 
•fmnpelical,  positive  and  in  the  main  orthodox,  which 
labors  to  reconcile  the  old  faith  of  the  Church  in  the 
God- Man  with  the  demands  and  forms  of  modem 
thooghi,  Tha  principal  OTangelical  writers  on  tbe 
ChrUtologjcal  pnUem,  under  iti  lateet  phases,  are 
Domer,  Lange,  Goei«chcl,  Lielmer,  JIartensen,  Thoma- 
siuft,  Gcfls,  Kahnii<,  Ebrard.  Sotno  of  these,  ef<i>i'i  ial- 
ly  Thomanius,  Gess,  and  Godet  (Commentary-  on  John), 
have  strained  the  Paaline  idea  of  the  ktnotU,  the  aelf- 
Hmitation,  sel^veiniBcialiflB  of  the  Ixigoe,  fer  beyond 
formf'r  conceptions,  even  to  a  partial  or  entire  self- 
eiiijityiii^  of  the  divine  eHfcnce  and  Hutt|>enHi*in  of  the 
inner  Trinitarian  process  during  tbe  earthly  life  of 
Christ,  while  othera  restrict  the  ieiMeis  to  the  laying 
mM*  of  the  dlvlno  fimn  of  existoaee  or  divine  dignity 

and  glory.  Domer  opposes  these  modrrn  Kenotics  or 
Kenosifts  (KfitotUcr)  as  a  new  sect  of  Theopato  hites 
and  I'atripassians,  and  he  assumes  a  gradual  ethical 
and  vital  oaification  of  the  pre-esiatent  Logos  and  tbe 
kUBsn  ■■tnre,by  a  oondeeeensicm  of  fha  ftnner  and 
Ml  elevatloo  of  the  latter.  This  view  leaves  room  for 
the  growth  of  the  Mo«isianic  consciousness,  but  make« 
the  incaru;iti(iii  it>»^  ii  proce.«»  of  growth  which  was 
not  completed  till  the  resurrection,  or  at  least  till  tbe 
bapdsm  of  Christ 

These  modem  inqniries,  however,  earMll, fvofonnd, 
and  valuable  an  tliev  are,  have  not  yet  led  to  definite 
and  generally-accepted  results.  English  a^d  Amer- 
ican tlieology  have  not  been  affected  by  them  to  any 
coosideNUe  axtMit;  Dr.Shedd,  in  his  aMa  th«agh  in- 
complete nittory  of  Chriitian  Dortrine,  even  ignores 
them  altogether,  and  pronounces  the  Chalcedonian 
symliols  the  fi/- ;)/«*  uftra  of  Christoln^'ical  knowledge, 
"beyond  which  it  is  probable  tbe  human  mind  is  uo- 
Mm  to  goln  tiio  andenvor  ta  vaMd  lb*  mystery  of 
Christ's  complete  person"  (i,  40,3).  But  there  certainly 
have  fioen  verj-  important  advance*  made  witliiii  the 
last  thirty  years  in  the  critical  liistory  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  in  tbe  manifold  exhibition  of  his  perfect 
bamanity,  which  itself  Is  Ml  owwiieinJngpwof  of  Ms 
divinity.  (For  a  review  of  the  recent  rhristological 
speculations,  see  Domer,  in  his  large  Mork  on  the  his- 
tory of  Christology  .  ii,  1200  sq.,  Engl,  trans.,  <liv.  iM, 
iii,  100  sq.,  and  in  several  dis.«ertations  upon  tbe  im- 
mutability of  God  fai  tbe  JahrhuchfT fOt  Demekt  Tkt- 
oiVM,  VM  Mkl  UK}  also  Wohtaaar  fldunldt,  Dos 


Dogma  9om  goWsmwefaw,  mit  Bnithng  mi/die  nsMshn 

LdlungtVfrtttche  der  GtgttU'itzi  [Leipzig,  l!SC5].) 

IIL  CHRISTOLOGICAL  HERESIES.  The  no. 
meroos  Ohristolof^eal  eirors  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes, aooording as  they  relate  either  to  th>  ..r 
to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,,  or  to  the  union  of  tbe 
two.  Eblonism,  Sociniani.sm,  and  Rationalism,  in  Its 
various  shapes,  deny,  either  in  whde  or  in  psrt,  tba 
divini^  of  Christ ;  OnoSlfcism,  Hanichmsm,  ApolUna* 
nanism,  deny,  more  or  less,  his  real  humanity;  while 
Nestorianism,  Eutyrhianism,  Monophysitisra,  and  Mo- 
nothelctism  admit  tbe  Godhead  and  manhood  of  Christ, 
but  place  them  In  a  false  relation  to  each  other.  We 
prasant  them  here  In  dmmologieal  order. 

1.  Ebionibm  (see  that  arti t  ie),  the  earliest  Christiail 
herei^,  waa  essentially  Jewish,  and  looked  upon  Cbria> 
tiani^  merely  as  •  perfected  Jnddsm,  opon  tiie  Gw* 
pel  as  a  new  law,  and  u[)on  Christ  as  a  second  Jfoses. 
Origen  derived  the  name  of  the  sect  firom  the  poverty 
of  their  doctrine  of  Ouist  Cl'^'*?^  ;  ^  they 
garded  themselves  as  the  gentdne  followers  of  the  poor 
Christ.  They  held  that  Jesus  was.  indeed,  tlie  prom- 
ised Messiah,  the  Son  of  D.n  irl,  and  the  supreme  law- 
giver of  the  Church;  yet  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Jo» 
aepb  sad  lbi7,Mid  that  Us  death  bad  no  atMdngolk 
cacy.  With  this  were  dosely  connected  other  here- 
sies. The  pttudo-Clemei^ne  ffomilifs  (see  Clkmkk- 
TiNEs)  differ  from  the  i  nlinary  EMonism  by  peculiar 
speculative  and  semi-G  noetic  ideas,  and  teach  that 
Christ  was  the  last  and  highest  repreeentnttTO  of  tba 
primitiT*  religion  which  appeared  in  the  seven  pillars 
of  tbe  world,  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  l\lns(  «,  .-mil  ("hri>t.  The,**'  are,  in  reality,  onlv 
different  incarnations  of  the  same  Adam,  or  primitive 
man,  the  true  prophet  of  God.  Christianity  and  Mo- 
saism  are  identical,  and  both  coincide  with  the  religion 
of  Adam.  Whether  a  man  believe  in  Moeee  or  Christ 
is  all  the  same,  provided  ho  blaspheme  neither.  Chris- 
tianity is  an  advance  only  in  extending  this  primitiva 
religion  to  the  Gentiles  (comp.  Scbliemann,  JXt  Cbm' 
entiru^  unJ  der  Ehi'milUmtu,  lfi44,  p.  3fi'2  '>.V2). 

2.  Gnosth  ism,  which  flourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury (see  article),  varied  in  its  Cbristology  according  to 
its  numerona  schools  of  Cerinthoa,  BasiUdes,  Valentino, 
Mareion,  ete.,  and  generally  de^  mora  in  Tagno  no- 
tions and  "tpi^cnlativo  f  inries  than  in  solid,  clearly-de- 
dned  doctrines  and  argunu  tits.  But  its  Cbristology 
was  a  radical  denial  of  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation, 
and  therefere  anti-Christian,  aooording  ta  the  criterion 
of  John  (John  i,  4),  aMmagb  tnm  a  tIow  tiie  very  op- 
posite  of  Ebionism.  While  the  latter  denied  tbe  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  Gnosticism  was  dtfc«ti*tic  (hence  Do- 
cttism),  i.  e.  it  denied  tbe  realness  of  Christ's  bumaa 
nature,  and  reaolvad  it  into  an  empty  show  and  decep- 
tive appearsnee  (Mcqmci  ftttratfyia),  or  a  transient 

vision,  after  the  manner  of  tba  Indian  Mythology. 
The  real  Christ,  or  .Saviour,  Is  one  of  the  Kons  or  di- 
vine powers,  w  hich  eitlier  assumed  this  spectral  form 
of  bnmani^,  or  onited  himself  temporarily,  at  the  bap> 
tism  in  Jordan,  with  tbo  man  Jesas  of  Naiaietb,  fa 

forsake  him  agnin  at  the  p'M-ion.  But  he  entered  into 
no  real  contact  witli  a  human  Inxly  which,  as  a  part 
of  matter  (i'Vij),  was  reganled  as  essenti.illy  evil  and 
antagonistic  to  Ood;  he  waa  not  actually  bom,  he  did 
MtsaflhraBddis,mriisaagidB.  He  appeared  lOn  a 
meteor  from  tlic  sky,  to  disappear  again.  Reduced  to 
a  modern  philosophical  conception,  the  Gnostic  Christ 
is,  in  the  end,  nothing  nun  tti.in  the  idi  al  i-pirit  of 
man  himsaU^  Uw  Christ  of  Strauss  and  modem  pan- 
tbeisau  YdontlMH^  flM  asoet  ingenious  aauMg  IIm 
Gnostics,  distinguished  the  avto  \purr6^y  or  heavenly 
Christ;  the  rrwr^o,  or  Jesus;  and  the  kutm  Xpiffrof, 
the  Jewish  Messiah,  who  passed  fhrout^h  the  body  of 
Maiy  as  water  through  a  pipe,  and  was  cracilied  by 
tlio  Jews,  although,  having  no  material  body,  ba  did 
not  aotaally  wattm.   With  Um  Sotac^  the  proper  rs- 
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dsniMF,  mitod  UmMlf  tA  Am 

annoniH'i'  his  rli\  iiio  gDOfliiOII 
persons  tu  iHirfuction. 

8.  The  Mamichjeam  aystem,  which  we  know  best 
Ikom  tfa*  iraitiiiiai  of  St.  Augiutiiw  (who  himMlf  bo- 
longed  to  Hw  Met  for  nine  jttm,  and  wu  thereby  beU 
tcr  al>l'  tn  rrfute  it),  was  essentially  (Iiinstir  and  I>o- 
cetistic,  and  Ijv  its  |MTvert«»l  view  of  lioily  ami  matter 
M  essentially  evil,  wholly  excluded  the  idea  of  un  in- 
carnation of  Qod.  The  Mankh»m  hdd  that  the 
apo8tleB  cormpted  «nd  fidsiM  the  real  teaching!  of 
Christ,  but  that  Muni,  the  prooiiod  Paraclete,  haa  re- 
Stored  them.  TraccH  of  the  Manlchasan  heresy  run 
through  a  number  of  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  Anta-Nicene  Uxitabuxuii,  or  HoXABiaHUV> 
nx.— The  AnfttrinltarfanM  of  tlM'tfiM  eeatnfj  most 
ho  divided  into  two  i1i>tini  t  clnsses:  («)  The  raHanal- 
i^ic  or  dgnamic  Monarchians  denied  the  divinity  of 
Ohrtati  or  explained  it  as  a  nmre  |H)wcr  {t't  i'tifiKj),  al- 
ttoogh  tiNj  general!  r  '^"T'^*^  bis  snpexnatoral  gett* 
•ntfambf  the  Holy  Spirit  To  these  behmg  the  Auv 
eumi,  TnEoixtTi  s  and  the  TiiKODOTiAlts,  Artemow 
and  the  Aktrmomtf.s,  and  Paul  ok  SamoswVta.  (See 
the  several  articles.)  (6)  The  P€Urip(u$iaiu  (no  called 
int  bj  TeftoUian)  held,  fai  connection  vith  their  idea 
of  tiie  dirtaie  mii^  or  inenarchy,  tbo  doetitno  of  A» 
divinity  of  Christ,  but  thfV  .sacrificed  bis  independent 
personality  to  the  divinity,  and  mcrj^cd  it  into  the  es- 
WBOB  of  ttiv  P  ut  her,  so  that  the  Father  was  aMcrted  to 
bare  auffsred  and  died  on  the  crosa,  which  ia  aboard. 
TMs  aehoel  waa  repreeented  by  Praxkab,  Noirca, 
CAi.LisTr^*  (Popfi  Callixtus  I),  Rkiivi  i  i  s  of  Hrwtni. 
and,  in  connection  with  a  very  original  and  ingenious 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  Sabrlliub,  all  of  the  third 
castoij.  (See  the  aeparate  artideo  on  theae  haroties, 
and  the  rewTant  aeethma  of  the  Doetrino  libtaffioa  of 
U&nscher,  Ilagenhnch,  Ncandcr,  Baur,  ftcclt,  etc.) 

.">.  Akianism,  so  called  after  Ariuj>,  presbyter  of 
Alexandria  (fSSS),  shoolc  the  Church  to  its  very  base 
dnriog  tha  gnalar  part  of  the  foorth  eentoiy,  and  call- 
ad  Ibm  the  Int  two  cscumenlcal  eoQndb,Tb.  mesa, 

82.^,  and  Constantinople,  Its  doctrine  was,  that 

Christ  is  a  middle  bcinix  Iwtwecn  God  and  man,  a  bort 
of  demi-god,  who  pre-existed  lK»fore  this  world,  and 
who  created  this  world,  jet  waa  himaelf  created  oat  of 
MtUng,  tin  filM  ueatuto  of  Oodf  and  eonaeqnently 

of  n  different  ex^enfe  (iVfpo-orrrjnr),  and  not  eternal 
fyrtttfia  «£  (trie  iii'Twt>,  t)v  iron  or*  orK  iiv\  Against 
this  view  the  Nicene  Creed  asaerts  that  Christ  is  "God 
of  God,  light  of  Light,  veiy  God  of  V017  Ood,  begot- 
ten, not  iMde,  betaii  of  one  enbotaaee  (4/to-efoioc> 
with  the  Father."    (On  the  history  of  ancient  and : 
modem  Arianism  and  its  literatiiri'.  conip.  tlio  articles  ; 
Ariamhm  in  vtil.  i,  p.  :\>*x  :v.<:\:  Am  an  asics,  i,  50i>- ! 
Me;  also  SchaflTs  Hktor^  oftht  CkritUm  CkircL  iii, 

6.  Sfmi-Ariaxisjc  in  an  inconsistent  middle  doc- ' 
trine  between  the  Arian  heresy  and  the  Atlmna.-'ian  or 
Sicene  orthodoxy.  It  asserts  the  similarity  of  Christ ; 
to  the  Fatliar  (6uM-ov4m—*  rwry  elastio  term),  in  op- 
poiMoB  to  llwmaana  oo^qvaUly  (6^io-eiw»a)  and  the 
Arian  difference  of  sahstanco  itrtno-oKvia).  It  was 
a  strong  political  church  party,  under  the  emperor  Con- 
stantiiM  (+3«11),  and  was  led  by  Fln.scbius,  bishop  of 
Nioomedta,  but  it  disappeared  before  tlie  aecond  flocO' 
Bonfcal  ooondl  in  881,  wUeh  aaairiBBd  tha  flnal  down- 
ftU  of  Arianism  within  the  Uodla  flf  tha  Romnn  em- 
pire, while  it  continued  to  linger,  without  vitality, 
•mong  the  bartiarians  till  the  seventh  century. 

7.  AroLUXAiUAiruM  is  a  partial  denial  of  tha  ha> 
teanity.aaArianlainofthedivlni^ofOhrial.  ApoUi. 
naria  the  yonnger,  bishop  of  I  jwtdicea  (died  alxint  390), 
Otherwise  orthodox,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  learn- 
ing anil  pi<*ty,  ascrit)ed  to  Christ  a  human  Iwdy  (Ti'i/m) 
and  a  human  (animal)  soul  dXoyoc),  but  not  a 
bnman  spirit  or  reason  (\^cx')  Xoyicq,  anina  ratlonalia, 
M«v,  vmv/m);  pottbv  the  dtrina  Logoa  in  tha  j^bioa 


of  the  hnmiB  laaaon.  Ho  wlshad  to  omiim  a  iroo  in* 

carnation  and  vital  unity  of  the  eternal  Word  with  the 
huniiin  nature,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  moet  impor- 
tant constituent  in  man,  and  thas  ho  ftMlNd,  instead 
of  the  idea  of  the  Crod-man,  dtAv&punnCt  onlj  tha  idaa 
of  a  9tbc  trapKo^opoc  (the  very  opposite  of  tilo  Naato> 
rian  liviitwrror  ^nxp^iinr).  This  heresy  was  condemn- 
ed liy  a  council  at  Aluxantlria  in  34)2.  (For  particulan, 
see  art.  ApoixIMABM,  vol.  i,  p.  296,  S97;  aod  fichaf^ 
Otavk  SiHor^  vol.  iii,  p.  706-714.) 

8.  NBnoKtAinsx,  fmuL  Neotorina,  patriarch  of  Oon- 
■tantinople,  who  died  in  exil.-  atxnit  A.D.  llrt,  had  its 
roots  in  tlie  Antiochian  schiKjl  of  theology,  of  whicl) 
Nestorios  was  u  pujiil,  and  agitated  the  Church  with 
great  Tiolenoe  from  42^-461.  Meetorina  believed  that 
Christ  waa  fttHy  Ood  and  Mly  man,  bat  he  pnt  the 
two  niiture.<  niily  into  an  external  mechanical  selation 
to  each  other  ((Ti'i/a^fin,  affinity,  intercoorse,  attach- 
ment, as  distinct  from  I'vwcric.  true  interior  anion). 
He  preased  the  dietinction  of  tlM  two  natana  at  the  ax> 
peneaof  tliannityof  theperaoo.  Honoa  he  todic  great 

offence  at  the  term  Maiktr  of  God  (Jtoriiror,  Ih  ijvtrn, 
Mater  l>ti),  which  then  lieiran  to  be  applied  tu  the  \  ir- 
gin  Mary,  and  has  since  passed  into  the  devotional  and 
theological  Tooabulaiy  of  tha  Qreek  and  Latin  Chorch. 
Ho  denonueed  tha  term  aa  lieatlHtniih,  ahnnd,  and 
blasphemous,  since  the  eternal  Godhead  could  not  bo 
Ixim  in  any  sen»e  whatever.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
Nestorian  controversy,  in  which  the  violent  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  took  ttia  nHMtprominent  part,  aa  the  eham* 
pion  of  tha  lionor  of  Mm  HoIj  Virgin  and  tlia  doetrino 
of  a  real  incamalioil,  altbough  with  a  decided  leaning 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  Monophysilism.  See  art. 
Ctril  op  Alrxaxdbia.  Nestorius  was  condemned 
by  the  third  oecomenical  ooonotl,  held  at  Epiwaaa  in 
4S1,  and  deposed  fknn  the  aaeeidotal  oHloe;  hot  faia 
name  and  doctrine  are  perpetuated  to  this  day  in  the 
sect  of  the  Nestorians.  (.Sec  tbo  article*  Nk-storius 
and  Nkstokiavs,  and  the  literature  below.) 

9.  EcTYCifiAKUM,  ao  called  from  En^chea  (q.  ▼.), 
an  aged  presbyter  and  arehinandrita  of  Constantinople 
(<lied  soon  after  451),  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  Nos- 
torianism,  and  presents  the  consistent  development  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  of  theology  as  opposoi  to  the 
Antioehiaa.  £atychea  likawiaa  held  Christ  to  be  tha 
God4ian  aa  wall  aa  Neatorina,  Imt  ha  pwaied  Hm 

unity  of  person  to  the  exclusion  of  tlM  dlatiaoliaiB  of 
the  two  natures.  He  denicil  that  two  nafares  coald 
be  spoken  of  q/7er  the  incarnation.  The  hum^m  na- 
ture waa  absorbed  in  the  divine  by  thai  act,  or  deified 
by  tlw  personal  I/tgea,  ao  that  oron  hla  bo^  waa  nn- 
like  ours,  of  a  lu-avenly  character  and  sulistance  (a 
fTo/fin  (i»'jp<t»5roi',  but  not  a  m'jita  fi»'?i»(iixii'<iv).  Henco 
it  was  proper  to  say,  God  is  boni.  i  Uxl  offered,  God 
waa  crucified  and  died.  The  strongest  opponent  of 
thb  Tiew  waa  Thaodoret,  tlw  wdUnown  Chnfch  Ua- 
tririan,  a  friend  of  Nestorius.  At  first  Eutychianism 
trium[>hc<l  at  the  Kobber  .Synod,  so  called,  whicli  was 
held  at  Rphcsus  A.D.  449,  under  the  lead  of  the  vio- 
lent patriardt  DkMcnroa  of  Alexandria,  who  inherited 
all  tha  had  aad  aoaa  of  tlM  good  qnalltiaa  of  Ub  pnA> 
eceiaor  QjniL  Bat  the  fourth  cfcumenical  council, 
held  at  Chaleedon  (near  Con.st^intinople)  A.D.  451,  re- 
versed this  decision,  condemned  the  Eutychian  doc- 
trine aa  herasj,  and  aet  forth  in  clear  and  piedse  terma 
llio  oithodos  doetiina  of  tfio  peraon  of  Chriati  main* 

tainiiig  with  erjual  decision  the  distinction  of  natures 
againiit  Eutychop,  an<l  the  unity  of  jiernm  against  Nes- 
torius.  (See  sub.  I,  l.alwve.)  In  tliis  triuiii[ih  of  the 
orthodox  faith,  Leo  I,  bishop  of  Rome,  bod  an  impor- 
tant ahara,  and  hla  dogmatie  latter  to  flvrian  of  Con- 
stantinopla  waa  auida  tha  haab  «f  tha  tjaotk»l  dad* 

sion. 

10.  MowopttTsmsM  is  only  a  modification  andoOB* 
tinuation  of  Entychianism.  Aa  the  term  indicate^  fhe 
HonofihT^aa,  aMwi^  th^f  njaakad  tha  Ea^rddaa 

'    of  an  ahaocptioa  of  tha  haaaa  aalnn  into  the 
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divine,  nevertheless  held  firnily  to  the  doctrine  of  but 
Me  nature  in  Chritt.  Tbejr  conceded,  indeed,  a  com- 
podt*  ostan  Qtia  fine  9<Mtns  /i^  f^C  f^'m)), 
Imt  not  tw«  BBtorM.   They  ■aiained  ■  divvnity  of 

qualitips  without  r<)rr<'«j>oiuling  suli^tancc,  and  made 
the  humanity  of  Christ  a  mere  accident  of  the  immu- 
table divine  ralwtuice.  Their  liturgical  shiblwletli 
WM,  God  kat  &em  erueiM,  which  they  introduced  into 
the  tringMn  (£ytoc  i  9tic,  Syto^  itrxvpoc,  ^^loc  a3a- 
vnToc,  II  frrnvpt-f^it^  St  f'lfiar,  i\fT]Toi'  tifin{; — an  exten- 
sion of  the  (icraphic  ascription,  isa.  vi,  3).  llenco 
they  were  also  called  TuEOi'AScmTKS  (Otonraffxirai). 
TIm  Monophjrsite  oontroreniee  Commenced  soon  after 
th«  Omadl  of  ChaleeiloR,  wMeh  ftlM  to  pacify  the 

Church,  and  ronvul<('d  tin*  K;i«t,  from  patriiirc  hs  anil 
emperors  duwn  to  monks  and  pi'uj'ant)',  for  more  than 
•  hunAfcd  ycjirs.  The  detailed  history  will  be  pre- 
MOtad  in  •  apocial  article.  The  fifth  qcnmoniwJ  oonn- 
dl,  held  «t  ComtMitlBopIo  A.D.  66S,  whieh  tiM  to  end 

these  violent  "ttrifps.  resulted  in  the  rnndemnation  of 
the  Antiochinn  (Xc«torian  and  «<^mi-N«  .Htorijin)  throl- 
ogy,  and  a  partial  victory  of  the  Alexandrian  Mono|>h- 
Ttitiaiit  u  ISur  M  it  could  be  reoonciled  with  the  Byin* 
M  of  Chaleedon.  Kotwfdwbmttift  tfab  concnioB, 
tlio  Monophysite?,  like  their  antipodes,  the  Nestorians, 
continued  ii»  .sejiarate  sects  in  hostile  opposition  to  the 
orthodox  (ireck  Church.  TIk  v  an^  divided  into  sep- 
arate bianchee,  the  JaeabiU$  in  Syria,  the  CofU  in 
Epypt,  the  AbyuMan,  the  Armmam,  and  the  JKv 
nmi/fs.    (See  t!ie  respective  articles.) 

11.  The  MosoTiiKLiTK  controversy  is  n  continun- 
tlon  of  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controversies,  and 
relates  to  the  qaeation  whether  Chriit  liad  but  one  will 
i^nfud  or  •  dMne  and  a  hanua.  Keatoriaa* 
inn,  of  course,  reipiirfd  two  wills  a*  a  complement  of 
two  naturcis,  while  the  Monopliysites  taught  but  one 
will.  The  em]>err)r  Ili  rac  lius  proposed  a  conipromtse 
fomala— one  divine  human  energy  (uia  3(av&Nci}  iy- 
ipytta\  hot  it  waa  opposed  in  the  Wait  The  aixth 
rccutneidcal  council  in  Constintinoplo,  A.D.  680,  set- 
tled the  dLNpute  by  teaching  the  doctrine  of  two  wills 
harmoniously  co-operating,  the  human  will  following 
ttie  divine  (jSvo  fvoucd  dtX^/iara,  ovx  vromma,  aXX' 
hriptvw  rb  iiAptltwtvov  abrm  3iXi^  aol  ^onnr- 
tinfitvor^.  Thus  Monotheletism  was  condemnwl,  Imt 
wa-i  adhered  to  liy  tlie  Maronites  on  Mount  Lebanon 
till  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Tho  MoWlphyrttaa  (q. 
T.)  are  all  Monotbelites  (q.  Vj). 

12.  The  Adoftiah  contiovewy  anaa  In  Spain  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  and  turned  upon 
the  question  whether  Christ,  according  to  his  human 
nature,  was  tlu?  Son  of  Gwl  l>y  nature  (n<itiir(ililer),  or 
only  by  adoption  {mma^xitivt).  The  latter  doctrine 
una  condemned  aa  heretical  In  a  tjnod  at  Vrankfort 
ca  the  Maine,  794.  (Sec  article  Apoptiaxirt!*,  vol.  i, 
78,  oud  Ei,irANi>rH  of  Toledo  and  Felix  of  IJrgel.) 

18.  8<><  iM.vMsM,  a  .system  of  ultra  and  pseutlo  I'rot- 
aatantism,  founded  by  LAliue  Socinua  (diod  15G2)  and 
Ua  nephew  Fanataa  Soefana  (died  16(M),  returned  al- 
most to  the  poor  and  meagre  Christology  of  the  Elii- 
onitcs  and  Nazarenes,  and  added  to  it  the  Tieathcnish 
notion  of  an  ai^jthcosiy*  of  Christ  after  his  death.  It 
teaches  ttiat  Jeaua  of  Noxareth,  though  supematurally 
eoBcalTad,  was  a  awre  man,  bat  fiiTored  by  Ood  with 
extraordlnaiy  vavaiatlona,  elevated  to  heaven,  deified 
in  reward  of  Ua  holy  life,  and  intrusted  with  the  go%-- 
emment  of  the  Church  which  he  founded.  It  sulisti- 
tutea  for  an  incamato  divinity  a  created  and  delegated 
divinity.  Invoeatloa  of  Chritt  is  allowad,  but  not  en- 
joined; it  ia  aa  adtafhoNO.  8aa  Socmum;  8oci> 

HPS. 

14.  Mii'Ierii  T'viTAKi  AMSM  in  England  snd  Amerira 
has  no  uniTurm  and  setUed  belief  concerning  the  per- 
aon  of  Christ,  and  branchea  oat  Into  two  very  different 
taadencies,  the  conservative,  represented  by  Channing, 
wldek  in  it*  approach  towards  orthodoxy  riaos  to  a  sort 

hli»  AiianiM,  and  tta  ladiaal,  wpwaantad  Igr  the 


erratic  Theodore  Parker,  which  sinks  almost  to  the 
mythical  Christ  of  Strauss,  and  laalifioes  his  ninlnaa 
perfection,  although  Parker  haa  aoma  aloqnent  pas- 
sages on  the  superiority  uf  Cllflst  ov«r  all  other  sages. 

The  more  scrinun  class  of  Unitarians  make  great  ac- 
count of  the  perfect  example  of  Christ,  and  Ctuinning's 
sermon  on  the  "Character  of  Christ"  (^W'orks,  vol.  iv, 
p.  1-29),  is  one  of  the  nohleat  tiihataa  to  the  moral  per- 
ftction  of  Jesna  of  Naaaradt.   8a«  UmTAmAKiaM. 

15.  Rationalism  has  a-isumed  different  phasen,  jird 
resorteil  to  various  theories  concerning  the  [lerson  of 
Christ,  which  agree  only  in  the  denial  of  his  divinity, 
and  of  all  the  sapamatuial  or  miracolona  events  in  bi» 
histofy.  The  WoiftnbOttet  F^ragmantirt  (Rdmarus) 
represents  the  liyixifhc^is  nf  wilful  impofture;  Paulus 
of  llcidelS'crg  the  hy(Mjthe(>is  of  innocent  delusion, 
which  mistook  extraordinary  metlical  cures  for  super, 
natural  miracles,  and  an  extraordinary  man  for  a  di- 
vine being ;  fltravaa  and  Renan,  the  theory-  of  iwetfod 

fiction,  the  one  in  its  mvtliieid,  tlie  other  in  its  legend- 
ary form.  (Comp.  on  these  ditren-nt  Ciiri.«tological  hy- 
potheses. .^(  liaff,  Tff  Peritirtt  i>f  OirUt ;  (At  MiracU  of 
BittoTji^  teilA  a  Meplf  to  JStrauu  amd  Jienan,  and  a  Ccl- 
heAom  tf  Tttgmmim  of  INbdkiien,  1865.)  Bnt  all 
these  rationalistic  Bttcmpt«,  instead  of  explaining:  the 
raysterj'  of  Christ's  life,  only  substitute  an  unnatural 
prodigy  for  a  supernatural  miracle.  They  have  been 
tried  and  fbond  wanting;  one  has  in  torn  snperMdad 
tlw  other,  eren  daring  Oio  Ufetlna  of  their  chanipiona. 
Paulus  re;(  <  t«  the  liyirfithosis  of  Reiniarus  :  Slr.utss 
most  acuti  ly  refutes  I'aidus;  I{ou.in,  in  part  nt  loa-t, 
di-si  nts  from  .Strauss  ;  the  unprincipled  .Sclienlicl 
makes  a  halCwajr  approach  to  both  in  his  insignificant 
CihvoelsrMtf  lAsiK,  and  It  in  tnn  tnalad  with  con> 

temptuou*  scorn  and  the  keenest  sarcasm  by  Strauss. 
(See  Jfie  IhiUnn  und  dif  Giinztn,  18(!.5.)  llie  old  and 
ever  young  faith  in  the  divine-human  Redeemer  has 
outlived  all  these  attacks,  and  is  now  stronger  than 
•var,  tha  only  raftiga  and  eomftit  of  a  dnM  werid. 
It  is  in  conflict  with  these  latest  forms  of  unb<dief  that 
the  evangelical  theologj'  of  Germany  has  nchievcil  its 
greatest  trininjdi*  and  most  lasting  merits.  France, 
£ngland,  and  America  have  engaged  in  the  battle,  and 
eontrUmtad  their  share  towards  the  defeat  of  the  mod- 
em nnti-Christ,  and  the  defence  of  the  true  Christ  of 
the  (.iospels  and  of  tlie  Cliurch,  on  whrrm  the  salvation 
of  the  W(irld  dependn. 

LUeraturt. — Besides  the  works  on  s|)ecial  topics  al- 
ready quoted,  we  mention  on  the  general  subject  IMo- 
nysius  Petavius  (.lesuit,  died  1652),  Dt  Ikedofficis  dog- 
matibus  (Paris,  1*>44-,'W),  and  other  cpditions),  torn,  iv 
and  v.  f//  inatrnalimt  i'trin  (the  most  jirofoundly 
learned  Itoman  Catholic  work  on  doctrinal  bistoQ); 
George  Boll,  OtfrnthJUii  Nkana  (Oxfbrd,  1686,  and 
often  since;  a  standaM  woric  In  defence  of  the  essen- 
tial identity  of  the  Trinitarian  and  Christologicnl  faith 
of  the  (ii-st  fiiur  reiituries,  though  defi'divi-  in  not  ;id- 
ndtting  a  gradual  development  of  d-x:triue  and  In^'ieal 
ifiUement,  which  is  entirely  compatible  with  the  e.«sen> 
tial  identity  of  religious  jfln^;  Dan.Watarland,  I'tn- 
dieatim  of  ChritVt  Divinity  (Oxf.  1719;  a  very  able 
defense  of  the  urfhiMlux  f.iitli  ji^;ain«t  the  high  Arian* 
ism  of  Dr.  Sam. Clarke  and  Dr. Whitby);  Chr.W.F. 
Welch,  VoUttdmUge  iHrrieii-imd  Ketserhistorie  (Lptg. 
1762  sq.  vols,  ii-ix ;  exceedingly  learned  and  minute, 
but  dry  and  te<llou8) ;  Edw.  Burton,  Ttttimame*  of  the 
AiU'-Nln-nr  Fitihir*  to  Ihe  Dirinity  of  Chrlti  ("Jd  cd. 
Oxfonl,  1«2'J) ;  F.  Chr.  Baur,  ZXe  thrittiirir  Ijtkrt  txm 
der  Dreieinigkeit  mttd  Mmtdimerdvng  tn  ihnr  guekiM 
lUAen  Entmdctltmg  (TOliingen,  1841-48,  8  vols ;  veiy 
learned,  able,  and  critical,  l>ut  skeptical) ;  J.  A.  Dor* 
iier.  EntrriekelunqM  grtchichte  drr  Ijthrt  r  fi  der  Prrmm 
Chritti  (1)*3C,  'h\  ed. ;  Stuttgart,  1845-63.  in  2  vols. ; 
the  most  learned  and  complete  history  of  Christology ; 
Eng.  tianal.  tnr  Alexander  and  Siflson  in  Clark's  Far> 
eign  ThaaL  lilNMy,  Bdinb.  IflCl,  ft  vola.);  ILWIlbaih 
fbica,  Tkt  DotStrim       ImxamaHom  t^ftmrLerdJmm 
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<aWW(4ill •d.Ixmilon,  18o2);  M.  F.  Sadler, £mnwin»e/; 
or,  tk»  hemuHon  ^<*a  Som  <tf  God  tie  Foundation 
o/wMwldM»7V^(Loiid.lM7);  SchtfT,  tlutort,  of  the 

CkriUian  Church  (N.  York,  1KG7,  vol.  iii,  p.  7*1, 
Amont;  the  Lire*  »f  Christ  whicli  have  to  do  mainly 
irith  his  history  and  ctiaracter  aa  a  man  on  curth  wc 
mention  tboM  of  J.  J.  Ueas  (1781),  K.  Uase  (1829 ;  5tti 
cd.1866),  Neaader  (18S7;  6tli  ed.  1868;  Eng.  transl. 
bvM'ClintOckaiid  Hlumonthal,  N.Y.  1848),  S<-pp(lKl3; 
*  new  ed.  1862,  in  6  vols.),  Untie  (1847,  3  volx.  F.nt,'l. 
transl.;  Edinb.  18«6,  in  6  voli.X  Ewald  (1H.>1)  and 
J.  J.  TU  Osterzee  (1858,  8  vda.),  BlgMobacb  (1858X 
C.  J.  EHIoott  (1861),  S.  J.  Andivwa  (NT.  18IH),  Pre*, 
sens*  (Pari-s  iKfio;  Kn-.  tr.m-l.  I.ntu).  W,,  8v«.).  To 
these  must  be  added  a  tiunil'vr  of  .stiiallvr  wurk.w  on  the 
moral  character  of  ChrLst  ini  l  hia  Rinlci«s  (lerfcctiun  as 
aa  aigUBcnt  for  hi*  diviuitjr,  vis.  UUmano,  Die  SOmd- 
MSyMt  /am  (Hanlmrg,  7Ch  ed.  18M) ;  J.  Touig,  Tie 
Christ  of  IHftory  (T.on<l«in  and  N.  Y.  1855);  Horace 
BiuhncU,  Tht  ChunurUr  oj"  Jegiu,  fm  bnliling  hit  Cltus- 
ification  vith  Men  (N.  York,  I'itll,  ch.  x  of  bis  work  on 
Natun  ud  tlie  Sapematuml,  and  alto  aeparately 
frinted);  PblLSebair,  nePtrmmo/CMit,  Oe  Mira- 
cU  of  llittary,  etc.  (Hi'ston.  \f<'>'< ;  the  "iime  in  GcmuUB, 
Dutch,  and  French  tran.-l.j;  iuc  llomn  (I^oml.  and 
N.  Y.  186<j,  a  theoloj^ical  sensation-book  by  an  anon- 
ymoua  aathor),  and  it«  counterparti,  Ecce  Deut  (Edinb. 
1W7 ;  llkawlM  aDonymous)  and  Dtim  Bomot  Gtdmam 
(I'v  rrtif.  TWsplLPinoiiii,  a  Svadnbocglaa,  Chicago, 
mi). 

dnrlstopber.  Sr.  (Chriatoplionu,  CMilheanry,  a 

saint  and  martyr  of  the  Roman  and  Grvck  calendars. 
The  legends  make  him  twelve  feet  high,  and  enormous 
statu<>s  of  him  are  still  to  be  found  in  cathedrals.  The 
place  and  time  of  hia  birth,  and.  In  liMt,  liia  rtry  ax- 
iMenee,  are  dooMAd.  He  fa  sidd  to  have  wfltaed  mai^ 
tyrdom  under  Decius.  IHm  day  in  the  Grr  ck  calendar 
is  May  9;  in  the  Roman,  July  25.  Of  the  curious  le- 
gend of  St.  Chri>iU>phpr,  and  the  representations  of  it 
in  medieval  art,  see  Mn.  JaniawMi,  Aierwl  iHKf  X^ipeii^ 
my  Xrc,  iJ,  480-460.  8aa  abo  ilcto  AsMtsnM,  July 
2:> :  Butler,  lem  ^M*,  Jvljr  S5  { Hoate^  Bkf.  Oi- 
luraic,  s.  r. 

dulstopliw,  Pon.  8aa  Chbiwophowjb. 

ChristophSms  (Xpifrro^por,  f'h, UU„,ir,'r^,  an 
epithet  applied  originally  to  Christians,  especially  to 
martyrs,  as  "  bearing  all  for  Christ,"  and  tfwrdbrB 
"bearing  Christ."  It  afterwards  became  a  proper 
name  (Christopher).  See  Eusebius,  Ch.  Hitt.  ill,  10 ; 
Bini^ham,  Orig.  Ecdei.  bk.  i,  cb.  i,  j  4. 

ChriatophSniB,  Popr  (Nov.,  908,  to  June,  904), 
dapesed  bis  predecessor  Leo  V,  and  imprisoned  him ; 
bnlwaa,  in  lii'^  turn.  s<H  11  (IriM-n  from  |)ower  by  a  re- 
ToU  of  the  iiomaus,  led  by  the  monster  Sergiua  (q.  v.), 
aid  fcvoad  to  rallN  Into  aoonvent,  where,  in  Jnne,  904, 
he  met  with  a  wretched  death.  Some  Roman  Catho- 
Ue  writers  oonnt  lum  not  among  the  regular  popee, 
but  among  fha  aali>popoi. 

ChrlBto-sacmin,  a  society  foonded  at  Delft,  Hol- 
land (1797-1801),  for  the  purpose  "of  promntinj;  the 
union  of  all  Christian  dpnoniinations  whirh  iilmit  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  redemption  by  the  merits 
of  his  passion."  It  was  astabUshed  by  two  menabem 
of  the  Reformed  Cbnreb,  one  of  whom  (Onder  van  Vyn. 
ffaard-Oetmaui)  was  burgomaster  of  Delft.  It  xep  i- 
rated  "worship"  f^om  ''teaching."  and  \i>-i'<\  a  liturgy 
framed  after  that  of  the  Chnrch  of  EngUnd.  It  num- 
bered at  one  tfana  aom  8000  meBbers,  meetly  Men- 
Donites.  but  has  now  neariy,tfnat4|0ite  died  out.  See 
an  apologA'  and  sketch  of  the  soeiety  in  the  work  ffet 
gtnootsrh'TpChrifto  Samtm  vlnrvn  D'  fft  (I.e\  dcn.  ISO] ). 
—Uase,  CA.  Jiittoiy,  §  486;  VVetzer  u.Welte,  A'ircAe»- 
'  "    ,a,n4;  Heraog.  Jtedf  Emt^Uop. U, 688. 

I,  Fauk  C\pn''6xi>iffrotflS$A  xiii,  22).  No 
liirair  Umo  twenty  4ottr  diffarontpctMaa  bava  appeared 


making  pretensions  to  be  the  Christ.  In  the  mnint^ 
nance  of  their  elaima  to  the  Maiaiahahip  there  baa  beaa 
a  great  expendltare  of  blood  and  treaaore.  They  haTO 

ni']H-an'il  .it  ilitft  n'iit  times,  from  an  early  date  in  the 
.«f(iinil  cetitury  till  10.^2.  The  first  was  calU-d  Cazilta, 
or  Harcocheba  (q.  v.)  ;  and  the  .lcvr»  admit  that,  in  the 
defence  of  thia  CUae  Measiah,  they  loet  between  five 
and  lis  hondred  tbooaand  sontt.  The  last  that  galnad 
any  considerable  number  of  converts  was  Monlecii,  A 
Jew,  of  Germany,  who  lived  in  1G>»2.  Our  Lord  warn- 
ed his  followers  that  such  false  Chrbts  shonld  maka 
their  appearance  (Matt,  xx,  21).    See  A.xtichuist. 

Chrodegang,  bishop  of  ^letz  in  the  eighth  ccn- 
,  tur>-,  was  liorn  of  nol)Ic  Franltish  parents,  hroaght  op 
I  at  the  court  of  Charles  Martel,  and  made  bis  recofd* 
er  (rtferrHdarau).  In  742  he  was  raised  l>y  Pepin  to 
the  lii-^lioprii'  (if  Met/,,  atn!  was  very  m  tivi-  in  building 
churches,  and  in  incrcajtini:  the  intluencc  of  Home  dar- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  tha 
fbnnder  of  the  Order  of  CUitliednl  and  Collegiate  Can- 
ons, and  as  the  author  of  a  Rule  of  Monastic  Life  (R^ 
ula  Stncmt)  tor  the  rp^ul  ition  of  the  monkn  of  the 
monastery  that  he  founded,  whither  he  transported  the 
reliques  of  Gorgonua,  NaboT,  and  Nazarius,  given  him 
by  Paul  I.  See  Camobi.  Ha  died  A.D.  766.  Hia 
Rule  (that  of  Benedict  of  Nnrsia  modified)  consists  of 
thirty-four  canons  and  a  preface,  in  whit  h  lie  >.iys  that 
"the  necessity  of  his  new  nile  arises  from  the  elergy 
neglecting  the  rules  already  in  existence,  and  there- 
fore he  comes  forward  to  remind  tbcni  bow  they  ahouU 
live."  —  D'Achcry,  Spidkg.  i,  565;  Porta,  Mmtttm, 
Gtrm.  ii,  267;  Mansi,  Condi,  xiv,  813;  Monheim,  Ch. 
Hist.  c.  vui,  pt.  ii,  cb.  ii,  n.  28;  Neander,  Ck,  Hitton 
(ToRiy'a),ToLfii,l€6aq. 

ChromatitiB,  bi'<hnp  of  .\qnjleia  (after  !W),  a  dis- 
tinguished tlioological  writer  of  the  Latin  Church. 
The  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  not  known.  He 
was  a  firiend  of  Jerame,  Ambrose,  Rofinna,  and  other 
disttngoMied  men  of  that  period.  It  i«aa  CbrmnatlnB 
who  in<Uu  <  il  .Temmc  to  tran.<datc  the  Old  Testament 
into  Latin,  and  Jerome  dedicated  to  him  the  com- 
mentary on  Habakkuk.  When  the  controversy  on 
the  writinga  of  Origan  broke  out  between  Jerame  and 
Rnflnna,  Cbrematina  in  vain  endeevored  to  reeondia 

th<'  former  friends.  He  disnjiproved  of  the  writing 
of  (jrigen,  but  opposed  the  e.\rlu.*iioii  from  the  church 
of  Rufinus,  whom  he  had  bafitized,  and  who  liad  dedi- 
cated to  him  aeTeral  warka.  When  bishop  Anasta- 
siua  of  BoBM  condemned  Roflaoa,  and  eommnnlealad 
the  sentence  to  Chromatins,  the  latter  dcemeil  it  hia 
right  t4>  ili>iM>nt  from  the  lioman  bishop,  and  received 
l>iitinii!<  into  the  communion  of  his  church.  (  hroiiia- 
tius  waa  a  warm  defender  of  Cbrysoetom,  and  the  lat- 
ter wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks.  Moatof  tiw  woifea 
of  Chromatius  are  lost,  nmong  others  his  Ijit^r  to  Je- 
ronif  (on  Kutinus),  and  his  Ijttirr  to  the  Evijxmr  llono- 
riiu  (in  liefence  of  Chrysostom) ;  but  there  are  still 
extant  Ditcomrm  on  the  Eight  BeOHtuin,  treatises  On 
the  F^flk  md  Bblh  Chapten  ^  St.  MiMhem  and  0» 
Thiptijsm,  ami  a.  small  number  of  I-etters.  These  worlts 
have  been  eriite<l  at  Ilji>le  (152M  and  15r>l),  Li^uvain 
(l&M),  in  Galland's  liiblintheca  Pntmm,  vol.  vii,  and 
by  Pictro  Braida,  at  Udine  (Sancti  Cknmntii  epitcopi 
A  quUejenme  Seripkt,  the  OfHueda,  ete.,  (7((M,  1816, 4t^ 
— Wetzer  und  Wclte,  Kirchftt-T^xikon^^^fSAl  Cava, 
Script.  Eccia.  JJist.  Liter,  i,  378  sq. 

ciuoiiidiM  (D^n  •«?a^  4«fV  JWlll^lll^ 

trordt  [or  acts]  of  the  dajft,  1  Kings  xiv.  19,  Sept.  pt)- 
ftara  ruiv  Vulg.  wrAa  ditrum;  1  Chron.  xxvii, 

24,  /Ji/JAiov  XoyuVtfimHt  EsttbTlf  1,  pvfiftomna,  on- 
naleji;  1  Esdr.  ii,  12,  tnr^nnifmni^i  1  Maoc.  xri, 
24,  fit^iXiov  t'ffuputv),  Jonmals  ordlarlea,i.e.thereeoi!di 
of  the  daily  occurrences ;  the  name  originally  given 
to  the  record  made  by  the  appointed  historiographers 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Jndah  and  Israel,  usually  called 
inon  simpfy- '*  book  of  tha  kia^  of  lanal  and  Jodah" 
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(1  Chfon.  ix,  1);  »o  also  of  sfipanitp  fiovercigns,  e.  g. 
fioilMBon  (1  ]UQ8i,zi,  41),  Jeba  (2  Chron.  xx,  U),  etc. 
8m  HnroBT.' 

CnRONICLES,  (First  and  Second)  Books  of, 
tiie  detiguUioii  in  tbe  English  Bible  of  the  last  of  the 
bUtorical  books  of  tlia  Old  TmL  precading'Skra ;  but 
in  the  Hob.  ScripCorat  thqr  coBclidn  Um  autin  toU 
ome.    See  Bibi<v. 

I.  JVtaM.— Tba  Habnwa  cdl  them  Bi»«n  *>n^?  i 

(see  aliovo),  regtsttrs  nf  dat/s,  and  reckon  them  but  one  | 
book.  The  fciept.  translators,  who  re^anled  them  as' 
two  books,  naed  the  apiK^llation  Tla(>a\uw6iJtya,  thlnys 
«NiiMBdl^  asif  they  were  nmpfaiMnloiy  totiw  other  his- 
torical fccoida  belonging  to  tbe  Old-Test,  canon.  The 
Vulu'.  ri;taitif  tioth  tho  H<'><.  nnd  Greok  name  in  Latin 
character!*,  iJubre  Jammim,  or  k(tj<i>iiim,  and  Paralipo- 
menon.  Jerome  telU  us  (od  Ikmmion.  ft  Roffntum.) 
that  in  his  time  tbqr  formed  only  one  book  in  the  Heb. 
If  SS.,  bnt  had  been  divided  by  the  ChriitiBa  diarebes 
nain^  the  Sept.  for  convcnionce,  on  account  of  their 
length.  In  his  Ep.  to  J'auliniu  he  further  explains 
tiM  WUne  Paralipfjinfivn,  and  eulogizes  the  book.  Tbe 


ly  the  same  with  that  of  Kzra,  Xchemiilh,  and  Esther, 
which  were  all  written  shortly  after  the  Babylonish 
exile.  It  is  mixed  with  A  roasainw,  marking  at  once 
the  decline  of  the  Jews  in  power  and  the  o<»TaptioB  «f 
their  native  tongue.  The  pure  Hebrew  had  then  been 
laid  aside,  it  wa--  l(f>t  liuring  their  sojourn  in  llaliy- 
lon.  Tbe  otihoaraphu  is  characterized  by  an  adoption 
of  tbe  SMlrca  HOdoiua  and  flteqnent  interchanges  of 
the  weak  kMsii^  wlth  Other  porailiMitiM  (aee  bdov, 
§4).  . 

lY.  Age  tmi  Autker. — Interaal  ovidenee  sufficient* 
ly  demonstrates  that  the  Chronicles  were  written  after 
the  Captivity.  Thus  the  historj'  is  brought  down  to 
the  end  of  the  exile,  ami  mention  is  made  of  the  resto- 
ration by  Cyras  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21,  22).  It  is  certain 
that  tiiej  wen  eompUed  after  the  time  of  JarenUah  (2 
Chron.  xxxv,  25),  who  lived  to  see  the  deotruction  of 
Jcrn»alcn>  l  y  the  Chald^rans.  The  same  opinion  is 
supported  liy  the  characti-r  of  the  orthrnjrapky  and  the 
nature  of  the  Icmguc^  employed,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  beUi  wMeh  are  AnunMn  fai  oomplezion,  and  bar* 
monize  with  the  books  confessedly  written  after  the  ex- 
ile. The  Jews  generally  (unanimously,  according  to 
Hnet,  Demonxt.  Jivatiffelica,  iv,  14)  ascribe  the  Ciironi 


10  Cknmiea,  or  Chronkonm  Mber^  which  is  giren  in 
some  copies  or  the  Tolg.,  and  ft«m  wMrta  we  derlre    ,    ,  „         .       .     ,  i  r .i. 

our  En^ilbh  name  of  "  Chronicle,,"  .eem.  to  he  taken         to  Ea» (itaio  ifartAro,  f.  XV,  c  1).   1°        tb«  in- 
from  Jerome',  .aving  in  his;,n,/.^,  ,;„Uatv.,- IHbrt  ]  ternolOTldsnceMtothethliewJie«theb<K,kso^^^ 
hajamin,,  i.  e.  ,n.uU  of  days,  which  wo  mav  more  slg-  i  """P"'*^  t?"^  I:^""k  i  ''•^IlSf 

Ditoioay  caU  the  Cinrndm  of  the  whole  divine  Usto- '  concemmg  the.r  authorship.   No  witbrtand- 

ly."  It  wna poesibly  suggested  to  bhn  by  bis  bnving  |  'l'"  •^^'^^^<-'"«'nt.  however,  the  authent^.t.v  .f  /<r..n- 
translated  the  fWr«  <,f  V.u^vUv^  into  T.atin.  L«tm  |  "^^l"  ^  vehemenUy  impugned  by  Dc  ^\  ette  and 
Latin  writers  have  given  tlicin  tlie  name  of  Kphemeri' 
de$.  The  division  into  two  l>ook»,  aftf-r  the  exan>ple 
of  the  Sept.  and  later  versions,  waa  adopted  by  Bom- 
berg  hi  bis  Heb.  Bible,  sbiee  which  time  it  has  been 
nnivcr^nl. 

H.  Contmts. — (a.)  In  1  Chron.  i  ix  is  given  a  series 


Other  Gemum  atttes,  who«c  arguments  have  been  i 
c««8fully  refuted  by  Dahler,  Kell,  Movers,  and  othera. 
It  has  been  clearly  hhown  Uiat  the  attack  was  ground- 
ed not  upon  any  nal  marks  of  spuriousness  in  the 
books  themselves,  bnt  solely  upon  the  desire  of  the 
critios  in  qnestion  to  remove  n  witness  wBOiO  onnsooe 

-        1-1.11     I  1    ui  1 :  .   •   1        was  Altai  to  their  favorite  theory  as  to  the  poi4>Bahf- 

of  genealogical  tables,  Interspersed  with  lii.ttoncal,  ge- :  ,    ,  <•  .i    i.   i     *  1*^  r/ »uV..uw.n.>»> 

JL^ui^^x  .-.1  -.K-J-^u-T  J       •""inn  of  the  books  of  Moses.    If  the  soconnts 


^graphical,  and  other  notices.  These  geneakgiee  are 
not  complete:  the  generationB  of  Adwi  to  Abmbem ' 

(ch.  1, 1-28) ;  of  Abraham  and  E<au  (i,  2S  5  ))  ;  of  Ja-  j 
cob  and  his  son  Judah  (ii);  of  king  David  (iii);  of 
Juduh  in  another  line  (iv,  1  -'3);  of  .Simeon  (iv,  24- ' 
48);  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Alanaaseh,  with  historical , 
■ad  topographittl  notfces  (v) ;  two  lists  of  the  sens  of  { 
Levi  (vi,  1-80);  genealogical  regi-^fcrs  of  Hcman  and 
Asaph  (vl,  31-48);  of  Merari  (vi,  I  I  50);  of  Aaron, 
with  a  li?t  of  the  residences  of  the  Levitical  families  (vi, 
60-81);  list  of  tbe  sons  of  Issachar  (vit,  1-6) ;  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Napbtall  (vli,  6-18) ;  of  Mamwseh  (vii,  14- 

19);  of  Ephraim,  with  notiros  of  their  possession^  (vii, 
$0-29);  of  Asber  (vii,  30-40) ;  a  second  list  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Mi'njamin,  with  the  genealogy  of  Saul 
(viil) ;  list  of  familisa  dwelling  at  Jemsalem,  with  in- 
timations of  tiie  tribes  to  which  they  belonged  (ix). 

(A.)  1  Chron.  X  xxix  contains  the  hi-tor^-  of  David's 
reign  from  thO  death  of  Saul,  partly  agreeing  with  the 
MMOnt  given  of  him  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  though 
with  wwttX  importnnt  additkms  relating  to  the  Lo> 
Tltes. 

2  Chron.  i-ix  contains  the  history-  of  8dlomoa. 

2  Chron.  x-xxviii  furni»lK>8  a  sucdnet  sooooiit  of 
Iho  kingdom  of  JudoA  while  I$rael  still  remslasd,  hut 
■oponte  from  the  histoiy  of  the  Utter. 

t  Chron,  xxtx-xxxrl  deaeribee  the  ""g*—  of  Ju- 
dah after  the  downfall  of  IrmI,  eapedsllj  irilll  l«tei> 
ence  to  tbe  worship  of  God. 

IVom  this  analysis  it  appears  that  the  Chronicles 
coDtsia  an  epitome  of  sacred  histoiy,  particalarly  from 


in  the  books  of  Clironicles  of  the  courses  of  priests  and 
Levitea,  and  the  ordinances  of  divine  service  as  ar- 
rsaged  by  David,  and  reetored  by  Hezekiah  and  Jo- 
siah,  are  genuine,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  Levit- 
ical law  as  set  forth  in  the  Pentateuch  was  not  invent- 
ed after  the  return  from  the  Captivity.  Hen(<-  the 
succeasful  vindication  of  tbe  authenticity  of  Chronicles 
has  a  very  important  bearing  apon  amay  of  the  very 
gravest  theological  questions. 

Tliere  is  particularly  the  circumst-ance  that  these 
liooks  bring  down  the  genealogA-  of  David  (1  Chron. 
iii,  19,  etc)  to  a  period  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
subsequent  to  the  resloiatloD.  Indeed,  froia  tim  la- 
seniManoc  of  several  of  the  nanie<>  given  in  that  list 
with  some  of  those  in  the  ancestry  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii,  25,  2G),  the  genealog}-  of  David  is  there  brought 
down  to  the  ninth  generation  after  Zerubbabel 
(Strong's  Harmtmy  md  JSxpatitkm  of  tke  Ootjpeb,  p. 
17,  note  m^.  This  papf-api',  however,  may  have  been 
added  by  linal  editors  of  the  sucriil  canon,  traditional- 
ly reputed  to  have  li««n  the  members  of  the  Great 
Slyaagoguc  (q.  v.).  That  tbe  antbor  was  at  least  a 
eootemporar}'  of  Zembbabel  is  dear;  aad  to  show  still 
more  the  writer's  intiiiiate  M<-<niaintance  with  aad  In- 
terest in  him,  Sheh  niiili,  a  daughter  of  Zcmbbabal,  is 
inserted,  and  numerous  details  given  alH)Ut  the  fhroily. 
The  name  Hattusb  (votm  22)occora  also  in  Exra  viii, 
S,  as  that  of  a  deseendaat  of  David  who  returned  with 
Ezra  from  Babylon :  this  would  favor  the  view  ad- 
vance<l  if  the  identity  could  be  established;  bnt  for 
this  there  is  no  evidence.   But  a  more  important  nota 


the  orlfffai  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  end  of  the  flfst    ,  .  .    .  ,  >  »o   

caj  tivitv.  Be.^ide^  important  notices  of  a  historical ,  «f  t"ne  u  the  notice  m  1  Chron.  ix.l7, 18,  regarding 
character  not  found  in  the  other  books  there  are  oth-  j  the  Levitical  porters,  "who  hitherto  (TOn**!?,  tmm 
an  of  a  doctrinal  and  devotional  nature.    Tliero  is  aotp,  to  the  time  of  the  writer)  waited  in  the  king's 


psalm  (1  Chron.  xvi,  7-36),  the  first  which  David 
'  for  poblie  worship  (verse  7). 
in.  Diction, — Thi.t  is  such  as  suits  the  time  imme- 
ric^  subsequent  to  the  Captivity.  It  is  aalwtantial- 


gate and  of  two  of  which,  Akkub  and  Talmoa, 
menUon  Is  made  In  lfeh.xli,25,  26,  as  "keeping  the 
at  the  thresholds  of  the  gates  ....  in  thodayt 


wari 


of  JSeheniiah,  and  of  Em  the  prieai  the  scribe." 
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These  concliisionN  of  ilat<>  from  lii.<torical  notices  arc 
confinaad  by  vaiioiu  pecalurities  of  expiresMoa  and 
hf  tt«  wbtm  Ittmiy  dwnetw  of  th*  eompocition. 
Of  the  peculiarities  ««*>lrhij  Um  Ute  age  of  the  wriu>r 
is  the  term  nn'^a  ^irok,  «*palMe">,  applied  to  the 
Temple,  iiitt«Ml*oras  oM  and  omul  hsnn  (HM). 

Thi?  was  ;in  iniitjitinn  of  the  irrcat  Persian  citit-s,  in 
corrc»(K>ndence  with  which  Jerusalem  ii*  conceived  of 
Mbaving  its  pelaoe,  afterwords  called  ll'iinr.  See  Ba°- 
■B.  AnothtT  torm  with  which  the  Hel  rcws  Iwcanie 
■eqaainted  in  Italivlun  wa.>«  Y^2  (,buU),  bjfutu,  which 
oeeon  in  none  of  the  older  btwka,  noCwitbttaodiiig  tlie 
freqnent  mention  of  dl3  (shah),  or  "fine  linen,"  and  la 
found  only  in  1  Chroo.  iv,  SI ;  zv,  27 ;  S  Cliron.  ii,  14 ; 
lll,14t  T«U;  Setli.1,6;  tUI,  16;  and  In  •  boolt  writ, 
fen  in  Chalda^a,  Ezek.  xxvii,  \C<  (  Eichhom,  Kinleitunfj, 
§  4MD«  So  also  the  mention  of  '(Z^^^  (adarlmn, 
**diaai,**  Iwt  nun*  eomctly  iarie,  1  Cbron.  zzix,  7 ; 
also  Ezra  II,  69 ;  vill,  27 ;  Neh.  vii,  70),  a  Persian  coin, 
the  current  money  of  the  time.  Jahn  {I-Anlatwuf,  §  50) 
refers  to  n  rcnDirk  in  2  Chnm.  ill,  3.  that  the  cuhit  was 
after  tlie  "hrat(or  old)  meaaure,"  intimating  that  a  new  i 
■lindaid  was  in  nae  In  the  time  of  the  writer.  Tbelit- 
erary  character  of  the  work,  in  general,  entirely  heto- 
Icens  a  period  when  the  lan^ua^  was  trreatly  deteriora- 
ted through  fiiri  iLTU  inlliiciiifi.  p  irticularly  duritiji  the 
exila,  maniftisting  many  peculiaritiea  of  style  and  or- 
llMgnphjr.  Many  examplee  of  the  latter,  aa  the  in- 
tercliange  of  alepk  with  he  quiescent,  may  be  seen  on 
comparing  the  two  lists  of  David's  heroes  in  1  Chron. 
izand2  8:im.  xiii.  W'hh  ri'^pt  i  t.  i^'.iin,  tn  ihi-  IaUt 
boolu,  more  particularly  that  of  l^ra,  there  are  many 
important  resemblanoea,  a  Ibk  of  whtdl  najr  be  ftmnd 
in  Hfivcmick,  p.  270. 

This  determination  of  the  age  of  the  composition 
narrows  the  ground  of  inquiry  as  to  its  authorship. 
The  Jewish  opinion  tlut  Em  was  tlie  author  of  the 
Ghnnldea  was  unlvemlly  rseeived  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  •pventecnth  ccnfuri*.  when  it  was  called  in 
question  by  the  English  dcistical  writer  Hohhcs,  who 
assij^cd  to  it  an  earlier  date.  It  was  Spinoza  who 
first  refiurred  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  later  period  than 
the  dnmef  Eara,Mttgfaig1tdowBtotiietine  of  the 
liaooalwe*,  a  view  ado]rted  in  modern  time?  !>\  (  }  ram- 
berg,  and  partly  by  De  Wette.  Cirpzov.  I.ii  lihurn, 
Hfiverniclc,  Welte,  and  nifHlcrn  writer*  in  i^'iicral.  con- 
sider £na  to  be  the  author.  Ewald  (fieachichle  dea 
VUhi/srad;  2d  ed.,  i,  252)  admits  that  the  Chnmidee 
and  the  booli  of  Ezra  are  by  the  same  author,  and  even 
contends  that  they  oripnally  formed  one  work,  not  the 
prt^luction  of  E/r.i  liiui~<>lf,  Init  ii  much  Inter  writer. 
Jahn  denies  all  ui>pearance  of  similarity  between  the 
Chronldes  and  Ezra,  and  ascribes  the  Ibfmer  to  soma 
nnknown  writ'-r  at  the  close  of  the  Captivity. 

The  iiii-iitity  of  authorship  of  the  books  of  Cbroni- 
das  and  Ezra  can  be  established  by  numerous  argo> 
ments,  besides  the  maifcs  of  similarity  in  <Tpn>irion  al- 
nady  adverted  tow  The  IntamdniliitkMi  of  the  Chron- 
icles and  the  1)ook  of  Ezra  was  early  recofini-«ed.  This 
is  seen  (roin  tlic  ar^arl^,'ement  of  the  two  adopted  by 
the  Sept.  different  from  that  of  the  Jewish  canon. 
],^Bither,  the  writer  of  the  third  (apociTpbal)  book  of 
^RBhaawroaghtopthetwowiMngelnteone.  The 
conclujion  of  Clirnnicles  and  Uie  Ijcjrinning  of  the 
book  of  Ezra  are  almo-^t  identical  in  expression,  fn^m 
which  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  one  was 
intended  to  be  a  ooatinaattoa  of  the  otlier;  the  one 
history  termiMtlnK  with  the  deerse  fiw  tiie  reetom- 
tion  fn>m  o.iptivity,  the  other  narrafiii<;  how  that  de- 
cree was  obtained  and  how  it  was  carried  out.  With- 
out this  connection  the  opening  words  of  the  boolc  of 
JKua  most  appear  exceeding^  abrupt,  presenting  a 
fibm  of  oemninMeaient  wUdi  b  In  reality  only  a  con- 

tinuntiirn.  ('Sen  Ezra  1,1.)  The  connection  thus  indi- 
Jjated  is  further  cvinead  hf  the  style,  the  maimer  of 


narration,  and  of  regarding  events  from  a  Leritical 
point  of  view,  common  to  the  two  worlu;  the  wliele 
spirit^  In  ihct,  and  dmractorlsUce  are  IdantfcaL  Urns 

the  fi«quent  citations  of  the  law,  and  in  similar  terms, 
as  O^QSX  (/tasMniiApa^),  meaning  "according  to  the 
1awofMoee8''ClC9ivon.»cfll,81;  SChn«.xzzT,U; 

Ezra,  iii,  1 ;  yet  also  in  Neh.  viii,  l*").  Thf>  il'  <<  rif>- 
tions  of  the  sacrificial  rites  are  in  the  two  Uiok.t  very 
fbll,  and  in  nearly  the  same  terms  (comp.  Ezra  ii,  2-ft, 
with  pasH^es  like  IChnwuxvi,  40;  SChtoo.TiU,18j 
xlli,  11);  so  also  the  aeoonnt  of  the  edebnrtlon  of  the 
passover  (Ezra  vi.  etc.,  and  2  Cliron.  xxx,  Jl.'iY  and 
the  order  of  the  Levites  in  churjje  of  the  Temjile  (Kzra 
iii,  8,  9;  1  Chron.  zxxiii,  2,  What  presents  the 
greatest  apparent  contrast  in  the  two  boolcs  is  the  higlw 
priest's  ^'cnealogy  in  1  ClirOB.Ti,  1-16,  In  the  descend 
in:;  line,  terminating  with  the  Captivity,  and  in  Ezra 
vii,  1-6,  in  the  ascending  line,  from  tliat  priest  himself 
to  Aaion;  but  a  little  consideration  will  reconcile  the 
discrepanqr.  The  two  lists  are  partly  parallel,  and 
partly  the  OBO  It  a  oootinuitkm  oiP  the  other;  aa 
jjanis  the  latter  point  there  can  l>e  no  conflict,  and  as 
to  the  former  it  will  Imj  ob.-vervcd  that  the  li.st  in  Ezra 
is  considerably  abridged,  many  links  being  omitted 
(Bertheaa),  and  this  ooold  the^rare  readily  be  done  if 
the  writer  had  dsewhere  given  a  complete  rqjMer. 
See  Ezra  (Bckik  of). 

The  only  .serious  objection  to  their  authnri^hip  by 
Ezra  is  the  fact  (above  notice«l)  that  certain  geneal* 
ogies  (e.  g.  of  Zcrubbobel  (1  Cbron.  iii,  18-24;  oem|k 
that  of  the  high-priests,  Neh.  xii,  11)  are  eontiniied 
mil.  h  l.tter  than  his  time;  b>it  the,-e  fi  w  ver^e-  may 
have  been  inscrU-d  by  a  later  bond,  without  atlecting 
his  general  authorship,  Jost  as  the  notice  of  the  death 
of  Hoses  (Deut.  xxziv)  BQSt  have  been  added  to  tha 
Pentateuch  by  another  hand  ihm  hb  own.  flee  Caik 

ON  (of  SCKIITUnK). 

V.  Scepe  emd  JUethod^Tht  books  of  ChzDniclea» 
comparsd  wHh  those  of  Klnga,  ars  ttom  dUadfethaa 

hiitoric  il.  The  h'istnrinil  tendency  is  subordinated  to 
the  duhirtu-.  Indeed,  the  purely  historic  fonn  appears 
to  l>e  pre!»er%-ed  only  in  so  far  as  it  presented  an  appro- 
priate medium  for  those  religioas  and  moral  oboerva. 
tkm  which  the  anther  apodally  afaned  to  addnoai. 

Samuel  and  Kings  are  more  occupied  with  the  lelatioa 
of  jKilitical  occurrences,  while  tlie  Chronicles  flimlsh 
detaile*l  accounts  of  eccltsluticol  in-'titution;*.  Thus 
1  Chnm.  XTii,  11-14,  compared  with  2  ham.  viii.  12-16, 
manifests  note  dlstiaetly  the  Messianic  character  of 
the  j)romise9  made  to  Pavid  (see  Pye,  Script.  Ttttimo- 
ny,  i,  171).  So,  too,  in  the  genealogical  table,  while 
no  place  in  j^ivcn  to  some  of  the  trilK-s,  as  l)an  and 
Asher,  that  of  Judah  in  tbe  line  of  David  is  traced 
down  to  Oowrltar^a  own  time  (1  Chron.  1, 1-S7;  11,1, 
3-15;  iii),  lieyond  any  other  historical  notice  of  the 
O.  T.,  and  connecting  witli  tlio  genealogy  of  Christ 

(Matt.  i).      See  (iKNEAUXlY. 

The  j»<(m  of  these  books,  of  which  the  book  of  Earn 
Is  a  eontlnnsitioo,  Ibrming  one  work,  famnedlately  be* 

comes  apparent  if  we  consider  it  as  the  comi>ilation 
of  Ezra,  or  sttme  one  nearly  contemporary  with  him. 
One  of  tbe  greatest  difficulties  connected  with  the 
Captivity  and  tbe  return  most  have  been  the  main- 
tenance of  that  genealeirieal  dhtrlbotlen  of  the  lands 

which  yet  was  a  ^  it.il  jfiint  of  the  Jewish  economy. 
Accordinglv  it  apfMvir.H  to  have  been  one  to  which  Injth 
Ezra  anci  Neheiniah  gave  their  earnest  attention,  as 
David,  Uezekiah,  and  other  kings  had  done  before 
them.  Another  diillcnhy  intimately  eonaected  with 

this  waj<  the  maintenance  of  the  Temjde  servioea  at 
Jerusalem.  This  could  only  lie  effected  by  the  red* 
dcncc  of  the  priests  and  Levitea  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
order  of  their  connee;  and  this  leridenoe  was  only 
practicable  In  case  of  the  paymant  of  tha  appcintsd 
tithes,  fir'^t-fruit.^,  and  Other  offerings.  As  soon  as 
these  ceased  the  prierti  and  Levites  were  obliged  to 
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di<p''r=o  to  their  own  villnRcs  to  obtain  a  livelihood, 
and  the  Temple  service*  were  neglected.  Bat  then, 
•gidn,  the  ngisten  of  the  Levitical  genwdon^  mn 
neceomry  in  order  that  it  mi^ht  be  luiown  who  were 
entitled  to  sach  and  such  allowances,  n»  porters,  aa 
siiiger*.  as  priesta,  and  so  on,  tuTuuM'  A]  thvse  ofllces 
went  t>y  families:  and,  again,  the  payment  of  the 
tithes,  first-fruits,  etc.,  tm  dependent  upon  the  differ- 
ent faniilies  of  larael  bebig  Mtabliahed  each  in  his  in- 
heritance. Obviously,  therefbre,  one  of  the  most 
Jires(iin<;  wants  of  tliu  .IrwLth  community  aftiT  their 
return  from  Babylon  would  be  trusty  genealogical 
reoorda,  and  if  there  were  any  such  in  existence,  the 
arran(:<<meilt  and  publicatiim  ot  them  would  be  one  of 
the  ^cutest  senrices  a  person  in  Ezra's  situation  could 
confiT.  I?iit  further,  not  only  hail  Zcniblmliel  (Ezra 
Ui,  V,  vi),  and  after  him  Ezra  and  N'ohcmiah  (Ezra  ii, 
vlil;  Neh.  vii,  viii),  labored  most  curne.^tly  in  the  teeth 
of  falUBMlM  difficoltiee  to  reatote  the  Temple  and  the 
pnblle  wmhlp  of  God  there  to  the  condition  it  had 
be.  n  in  under  the  Icings  of  Juduli,  but  it  apj»earH  clear- 
ly from  their  policy,  and  from  the  language  of  the 
contemporary-  propheta,  Haggai  and  Zecharbh,  that 
thcj  bad  U  mnch  at  heart  to  leinAue  oomethin^;  of 
national  IHb  and  spblt  Into  the  boaom  of  the  ]»oiipIe, 
and  to  make  tlieni  feel  that  they  were  still  tlu'  inherit- 
ors of  GotVs  covenanted  mercies,  and  that  the  Captiv- 
had  only  temporarily  interrupted,  not  dried  up,  the 
of  God'a  fovor  to  their  nation.  Now  nothing 
■en  aftetually  aid  these  pious  and  patriotic 
;  than  setting  before  the  jieoiile  a  coinpi  nclidus 
history  of  the  Icingdom  of  David,  which  should  em- 
braL*e  a  full  account  of  its  prosperity,  should  trace  the 
•ina  which  led  to  its  omthioirt  but  should  carry  the 
thread  throuf^h  the  period  of  tiie  Captivity,  and  con- 
tiTiue  it,  as  it  were,  unbroken  on  the  other  ^i  Ii  ; 
those  passages  in  their  former  hintoi^'  would  be  e^pc- 
cially  inoportanft  which  exhibited  their  greatest  and 
beat  kinfli  m  Wfifad  in  building  or  raatoring  the 
Temple,  la  reftmnfaig  all  eotmptlons  hi  reli^on,  and 
Z(alf«ii-Iy  regtilatint;  the  services  of  the  house  i^f  (Jo'l. 
As  regards  the  kingdom  of  Israel  or  Samarlii,  seeing 
it  had  utterly  and  hopeleaiiy  paaied  away,  and  that 
the  axistiog  inhaUtanta  were  among  the  Uttenet "  ad- 
Terearies  of  Jndah  and  Benjamin,"  it  would  naturally 
en^a^r.  very  little  of  the  compiler's  attention.  These 
cou.siderations  explain  exactly  the  design  of  that  his- 
torical worit  which  conHiht.-i  of  the  two  books  of  Chron- 
idee  and  the  book  of  £aia.  For,  after  having  in  the 
lint  right  chapter*  given  tfie  genealogical  ffiHslons 
and  nettlements  of  the  various  triLi  s.  tin-  ro;i  [lili  r 
marks  di;*tinctly  his  own  age  ami  lii.s  nwn  pui-jxiso  by 
informing  us,  in  ch.  ix,  1,  of  the  difturbanee  of  tho»>e 
aettlemenU  by  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and,  in  the 
Ibllowing  versea,  of  tin  partial  reatontion  of  then  at 
the  return  from  Babylon  (l'  '21) ;  and  that  this  list  re- 
fers to  the  families  who  hitd  returned  from  H.itjylon  i»i 
clear,  not  only  from  the  context,  but  from  its  reinser- 
tion, Keh.  si,  8-22,  with  additioiMl  matter  avidcntly 
ostniMod  ftom  the  pnldle  areUvee,  and  relating  to 
times  subsequent  to  the  return  from  Bnliylon.  extend- 
ing to  Xeh.  xii,  27,  where  Nciu  niiah  s  narrative  is 
again  resumed  in  continuance  with  Neh.  xi,  2.  Hav- 
ing thus  shown  the  lo  eatablishment  of  the  ictumed 
IhrnUlee,  each  in  their  own  inhorttance  aeeordlng  to 
the  hdiises  of  their  fathers,  the  c  ompiler  prf)ceeds  to 
the  otiicr  part  of  his  pbtn,  which  is  to  give  a  continu- 
ous history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  from  David  to  his 
own  times,  introdnoed  by  tbo  doabig  iorao  of  Saul's 
lift  (eh.  s),  wliieh  introductkm  is  Itadf  prrfhced  by  a 
gcncilogj"  of  thi>  (uiii«e  nf  Saul  (ix,  36-4-1),  extracted 
from  the  genealogical  tables  draw  n  np  in  the  reign  of 
king  Hezckiah,  as  is  at  onoe  manifest  by  counting  the 
ttiirteen  or  foorteen  ganesations,  tnm  Jooatlian  to  the 
aona  of  Aael  inelosive,  exactly  eorreaponding  to  the 
fourteen  from  David  to  TTezekiah  ineltisivo.  Thi«  jvirt 
of  the  phui  extends  from  1  Cliruu.  ix,  Sb,  to  the  end  of 


the  liook  of  Ezra;  1  Chron.  xv-xxii,  xxii-zzix{  8 
Cbron.  xiii-zv,  zxiv-zxvi,  xxix-xxzi,  and  xxxv  are 
among  the  paaiagea  wlioi^  or  in  part  peenHar  to  Hbm 

books  of  Chronicles,  which  mark  the  jiurjtose  of  the 
compiler,  and  are  especially  suited  to  tlic  uge  and  the 
work  of  Ezra  (q.  v.). 

VL  Sowvm.— It  is  ovideut  that  the  faironidaa  wm 
compiled  not  only  fWnn  Ibnner  inspired  writers,  bat, 

for  the  most  part,  from  public  records,  registers,  and 
genealogies  belonging  to  the  Jews.  That  luitioual 
annals  existed  then  can  bo  no  doubt.  They  are  ex* 
preasly  mentioned,  aa  hi  1  Cbron.  zjcvii,  iL  Thay 
contained  an  aeeoont  of  tiM  most  important  eranli  m 
the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  were  generally  lodged 
in  the  t^il)«macle  or  Temple,  where  they  could  moat 
cunv.  nii  ntly  be  considted. 

The  following  are  the  explicit  r;/ireaoes  by  the  com- 
piler himself  to  older  memoirs  or  historical  works :  (1) 
The  book  (-"""21,  tcord$  or  aeii)  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
the  book  of  Nathan  the  pn^et,  and  the  book  of  Gad 
the  seer  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29).  This  cannot  mean  the 
inspirc'l  iKXiks  of  Snnmcl,  Wcausc  they  do  not  contain 
the  entire  history  of  David  ("  hia  acta  first  and  last"). 
It  refers  to  a  history  of  hia  own  times  written  by  Sain« 
nel,  and  to  a  continnationi  of  it,  emhradng  aocceedfaig 
times,  written  by  Nathan  and  Gad,  ttrm  which  it  la 
probable  that  part  of  the  miitciits  of  the  present  liooks 
of  Samuel  was  drawn.  See  Nathan  ;  Gai>.  (2)  The 
book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the 
Shiionita,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  aeer  (S  Chion.  ix, 
29).  See  AmjAH;  Iddo.  (3)  Tfaebooltof  Shemaiah 
the  iirnjihi  t,  anil  of  IiMn  the  seer  ci'i.^  fmiiii;  fimfnloffies ; 
or,  as  L>e  Wette  traashites  it,  ajhrr  tht  muHuer  t^fan^ 
ify-rtgitltn  (>  Chran.  zii,  tfy  8«a  Shbmaub.  (-0 
The  Ktnry,  or,  rnthfr.  the  interprtktiim  (SJ^'re,  m&t 
rafh)  of  the  pmphet  iddo  (2  Chron.  xlii,  22).  (6)  Tho 
book  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hamud,  inserted  in  the  book 
of  the  Kings  of  laiael  (2  Chron.  sz,  84).  Sae  Jkhd. 
(6)  Hm  Idstory  of  Unlah,  by  Isafaih  Hat  son  of  Amos 
(2  Chron.  xxvi,  22).  (7)  The  vision  of  Isaiah  the 
prophet,  in  the  iKXik  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel 
(2  Chron.  xxxii,  32).  See  Isaiah.  (See  GescnioB^ 
CommefaarfOttrdm  Jttaiai  EmUii.  $  40  (8)  The  asj> 
ingsoCthe  seers  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  19).  SeeHocAi.  (9) 
llie  interpretation  of  the  b<i()k  of  the  Kings  (2  ChroB. 
xxiv,  27).  (lU)  The  Uxtk  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel  (2  Chron.  xvl,  II ;  xxv,  26 ;  xx\-ii,  7 ;  xxviii^ 
26 ;  xxxv,  27;  zxxvi,  8).  This  oonld  not  have  beoi 
oor  preeent  Iwoks  of  Kings,  but  pMie  awwoli,  heeanso, 
in  several  instancr;;  whf-ri'  tlir  remler  is  referred  to 
them  for  farther  information,  our  Uioks  of  Kings  con- 
tain less  than  what  is  stated  in  the  Chronicles.  (II) 
The  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (2  Chran.  xx,  84). 
(12)  The  words  or  Idstotiea  of  Ae  Kings  of  larsel  ^ 
Chron.  xxxiii.  IH).  It  is  probable  that  Nos.  l",  11. 
and  12  refer  to  tlie  same  hi^torical  work.  Se«  KiX(;!i 
(Boors  of).  (13)  The  Chronicles  of  King  Da\-id  (1 
Cbron.  xxvii,  24).  (14)  The  Lamentations  (2  Chron. 
xxxv,  2S).  Thte,  liowever,  haa  been  tlwnght  by  some 
not  to  itiran  the  I-amrntations  of  Jert  niiali  which  we 
now  have,  but  otiier  lamentations,  composed  by  the 
prophet  on  tJke  death  ^JMU^  andloag  tinea  lioal.'  Bee . 
LAimTATicnia. 

In  addition  to  tiio  alwvo  avowed  documents,  tfia 

compiler  nin^it  have  had  others.  Thus  the  li.«ts  of  Da- 
vid's heroes  (xi,  10—17),  of  those  who  came  to  him  at 
Ziklag  (xii,  1-22),  of  the  captains,  princes  of  tho 
tribca,  and  oAoera  of  David's  boneehold  (xxvii)^  the 
nnralMT  and  dlatrlbotlen  of  die  Levitea,  and  the  minnta 

information  given  ri'^jvcrfing  divine  worship  (xxiii- 
xxvi).  must  have  been  derived  from  written  sources 
not  included  in  the  book  of  the  Kimga  of  ftraeJ  atnl  Jv- 
dah.  Some  docnmeota  are  mentioned  by  tlie  oompilOT 
wUeh  he  did  net  naa.  Thna  n  writing  of  Elijah,  ad. 
drcs.«ed  to  Jehona,  li  ipokaA  «f  is  •  Ghmi.  jod,  UL 
See  Eluau. 
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In  1  Chroo.  i,  9,  we  hare  only  a  few  references  to 
tlM«igfaiof  tlMSMMlogiealUati.  Througlioot  newt 
of  thfa  portion  the  complbr  idM  on  ngtaMn,  which 


Kings  iii,  lG-28);  Im  oiBcers,  glory,  and  wisdom  (1 
Kings  atnnge  wivM,  and  idolatiy  (1  Kiii|p  si. 


1-40). 


of  tiM  ll]Mi:*3r  oftiie  kiBff. 


aa  in  Genesi^  greasy  abridged,  and  with  Um 
omhdon  of  nearly  all  tba  hhAorieal  ootfMi,  tlMM  nat- 
ters Iwing  alre.i'lv  so  woll  knuwri  an  to  render  repeti- 
tion unnec«8.sary  —  u  tslron;^,  lu  cau-c  indirect  nrgu- 
.for  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  writin^^s — vet  the 
•  portion  of  thoM  whkb  follow  ia  found  nowhere 
BTon  in  thb  abrldgiBMiil  of  tba  ddar  g«a«alo> 

f^ie-?  thore  is  m;inif«'.«tpd  rauehiadtpendcnce.  In  pnxtf 
of  tills  it  i»  only  necewary  to  ohaerve  some  of  the  ap- 
pended notices,  e.  g. :  1  Chron.  I,  61,  "  Hadad  tiled 
alao,"  an  addition  to  Gan.  xxxTi,  89,  it  being  infeired 
1^  Heagstenberg  {Gambu  ^  Um  PmtatmeU,  fl,  146) 
and  othem,  from  the  latter  paMage,  that  ITadad  was 
atill  living  in  the  time  of  Hoees.  See  Hadad.  AfttT 
1  Chron.  ii,  2,  the  genealogical  lists  arc  intcr!<i)«rr«-<l 
with  f  Hilar  detaila,  and  the  work  attaina  to  more  oom- 
pletanaaa  aad  lade|MOdaDoe. 

It  has  been  inquired  whether  our  present  books  nf 
Samuel  and'KinKit  were  amon({  the  sources  whence  the 
Cluonicle  writer  ilrcw  his  materials?  The  question  is 
aaowifiBd  in  the  affirmative  by  De  Wetta,  Movara,  and 
Blaafc;  ly  HlTanifekandotlwtethanagtl^  The 
fiDit-name'!  critic  ikI'Iuinm  three  arjjumenfs  in  favor  of 


he  carefully  followed,  but  does  not  definitely  cite  (yet  doni  of  Israel,  except  that  it  was  carried  away  captive 
1 1  Chron.  v,  7,  17  ;  vii,  7,  9  ;  ix,  1).    Althounh  the  i  l>y  the  AsajTian,",  as  a  punishment  for  its  sins  (1  ( 'hrou. 
lea  of  1  Chron.  i  ii,  2,  are  snlintaiitiallv  the  '  v,  25,  2(5),  is  noteworthy  (see  above,  §  5). 

C^.)  Matter  j^eeuUar  to  like  Cknmielu^The  hit  of  the 
to  DtnrM  at  Zfldag,  and  of  tha  horta 

who  came  to  Hebron  to  make  him  kin^i  (1  Chron.  xii); 
David"?*  prei)aration  for  building  the  Temple  (ch.  xxii) ; 
the  enumeration  and  order  of  tli*  Levites  and  priests 
(jth.  xxiii-xxvi);  the  order  of  tha  amy  and  ila  cap* 
tains  (ek.  JtxfV)x  DvrWa dbwHoat  In  pMte mmo- 
bly  shortly  before  hi»  death  (ch.  xxviii,  xxlx) ;  Rrbo- 
Loaui's  fortifications,  his  reception  of  the  priests  and 
Levitcfl  who  fled  from  tlie  kingdom  of  Israel,  his  wives 
and  chOdten  (2  Cairon.  xi,  6-24) ;  Ab^ah's  war  with  Je> 
roboam  (siil,  B-W) ;  tba  nodoa  of  A^JabV  wivaa  and 
children  (xiii,  21)  ;  Asa's  works  in  fortifying  his  king- 
dom and  his  victory  over  Zerah  the  Cushite  (xiv,  3  14); 
a  prophecy  of  Azariah,  which  induced  Asa  to  put  down 
idolatiy  (xr,  1-16) ;  tba  address  of  the  prophet  Uanani 
(zTi,  7-10);  JabosbaplMt'a  andoavon  to  nttm  tht 
worship  of  .lehovah,  his  yxiwer  and  riches  (xrii,  2~ 
xviii,  1);  his  instructions  and  ordinances  as  to  judg- 
ment (ch.  xix);  his  victor)-  over  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  (xx,  1-80) ;  his  provision  for  his  sons,  and 
their  deadi  bjr  Us  soa  and  sooesMor,  Jahoram  (xzl,  9r 
4);  Jehoram's  idolatry  and  punishment  (xxi,  11-19); 
tlie  hyixjtlu  ais  that  the  (>arallel  accounts  were  derived  ,  the  death  of  the  high-priest  Jehuiada,  and  the  a|x>s>. 


from  the  earlier  books,  only  one  of  which  api)ears  to 
as  valid,  viz.,  tha  certainty  of  the  Chronist's  having 
lt*alm  tha  earlier  books.   After  denytagtiie  ftvee  of 

all  these  arguments,  Keil  proeaads  to  adduce  some  pos- 
itive grounds  against  the  hypothesis  that  the  books  of 
Kinps  and  Samuel  were  used  us  sources.  Theconsid- 
etatioos  additced  by  him,  however,  are  singularly  want- 
h^tl  WlMily  (ffaMany,  p.  481M81,  Rdl  HWf).  If 
the  compiler  of  Chronicles  knew  the  canonical  books, 
why  abould  it  be  thoui;ht  that  he  abstained  from  using 
it  They  would  have  facilitated  his  work.  The 
oanvincing  proof  that  he  both  knew  and  used 
I  fbmished  by  soma  ftflj  panliela,  wUch  are 
oAa  TSrbaL  Thus,  in  S  Claon.  1,  14-17,  there  ia  a 
pmgraph  almost  verbally  coinciding  with  1  Kings  x. 
Again,  1  Chron.  xvii  and  x\  iii  are  in  many 
|1mm  wtattj  parallel  with  2  Sam.  vii  and  viii.  Com- 
fik^l Chna.  xix,  1-xx,  1,  with  2  Sam.  x-xi ;  2 
ChiY>n.  X,  1-xi,  4,  with  1  Kings  xii,  1  24 ;  2  Chron.  x v, 
16-18,  with  I  Kings  xr,  18-15 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  1^,  17- 
2«,  with  2  Kin^f  xiv,  1  C,  H  20;  2  Chnui.  xxxiii,  1  9, 
with  2  Kings  xxi,  1-9;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  21-26,  with  2 
Kings  xxi,  l^St,  «le.  MoreanaUtbeaecoiaddeMea 
be  explained  by  a  common  n»e  of  the  older  documents, 
for  in  many  of  the  passages,  evidently  abridgments, 
the  cotn|.r<  ssion  or  Mloctloa  tt  IdaBtioaL  8m  Sam 
nv  (b<x>K3  or). 

On  the  other  hand,  many  partiadna,  more  especial- 
If  in  the  lives  of  David  and  Solomon,  feeovded  in  tliese 
bodu,  are  entirely  passed  over  in  tlie  Chranidaa,  and 
in  their  >4tead  are  pvenaotlewcf  thoilato  «f  fvUgion 
and  of  public  worship. 

.  (lJ)'TiejKimapai(miMamimAtCkrifiilek$Mnz  The 

fiimily  srene  t»etween  Miehal  nml  Duvid  (2  Snm.  vi, 
2(^23);  Diivid's  kindness  to  Mcphiliosheth  ^2  Sam.  ix); 
his  adultery  with  H.ithsheba  (2  Sam.  xi,  2-xii,  25); 
his  son  Amnon's  defilement  of  Tamar,  and  the  rebel- 
■oa  of  AbMlon  (3  Sam.  xiT-xix)t  Om  revolt  of  flhe- 
ba(2  Sam.  xx);  tlia  delivering  up  of  Sanl'-;  ^ons  to  the 
Qibeonitcs  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1  14);  the  war  with  the  Phil- 
istines (2  Sam.  xxi,  15  17V,  David's  psalm  of  thanks- 
^ving,  and  last  words  (2  Sam.  xxii-xxiii,  7) ;  Adoni- 
ailampted  vsorpation,  and  the  anointfag  of  fleU 
omon  (1  Kings  i) ;  David's  last  will  (1  Kings  ii,  19) ; 
Solomon's  throne  established  by  the  punishment  of  his 
opponents  d  Kinir-*  ii.  l. '}  -)'">  i ;  his  niarri:i;;e  with  Pha- 


- 


ta.«y  uf  Joash  (xxiv,  15  22);  Amaziah's  warlike  prep- 
arations  (xxv,  6-10);  bis  iddatry  (xxv,  14-lC);  Ua- 
ahdi'a  ma*,  Tieteries,  and  Ibfvca  (xxvi,  6-16);  Jo- 
tham's  war  with  the  .Vmmonites  (xxvli,  4-6);  Ueae> 
kiah's  reformation  and  pa.«sover  (xxix,  S-xxxi,  21);. 
his  riches  (xxxii,  I7-:^i I) ;  Miinosseh's  oaptlviij, 
lease,  and  reformation  (xxxiii,  11-17). 

(p.")  MamrmanJ^rdattdm  Cftnmicfas.— The  liat 
of  David's  heroes  (1  Chron.  xU,  11-47),  of  which  the 
names  (ver.  -14  47)  are  wanting  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8,  etc. ; 
the  removal  of  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Mount 
Zion  (1  Chron.  xiii;  xv,2-24;  xvl,4-43;  comp.  with 
2  Sam.  vi) ;  the  candleatleks,  tables,  and  courts  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chron.  iv,  6-9;  comp.  with  1  Kings  vii,  88, 
39) ;  the  description  of  the  braxen  scaffold  on  which 
Solomon  knelt  (2  Chron.  vi,  12,  1:'.,  with  1  Kings  viii, 
22);  in  Solonwn's  prayer,  the  passage  2  Chron.  vi,  41, 
42,  tttm  Phl  exxxii,  7-9 ;  the  mention  of  the  flia  ftaai 
heaven  consuming  the  burnt-offering  (2  Chron.  vii,  1, 
etc.)  ;  the  enlargement  of  the  divine  promise  (2  Chron. 
vii,  12,  IG,  with  1  Kinns  ix,  3);  Sliishak's  inva.-iion  of 
Judaa;  tlie  address  of  tha  jwopbet  Sbemaiab  (2  Chron. 
xii,  with  IKIagt  sir,  S8);  Agiaxiah's  victoty  ow 
the  Eremites  (2  Chron.  xxv,  11-16,  with  2  Kings  xiv, 
7) ;  Dtziah's  leprosy ;  its  cause  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  16-21, 
with  2  Kings  xv,  b);  the  pasMiver  under  Josiuh  ^ 
Chron.  xxxv,  2-19,  with  2  Kings  xxU,  21,  etc.). 

(4.)  Oither  peeaUafMea  distiagaiabhig  tiie  book  of 
Chronicles,  and  fitting  it  for  the  altered  cin-unjsfancca 
in  the  time  of  its  composition,  are  the  sul>stitution  of 
modem  and  more  common  expressions  for  such  as  had 
beoome  nnnanal  or  obsolete  (pomp,  in  the  original  1 
dma.  X,  IS,  with  1  Sara,  xsxl.  It;  1  Chna.  xw,  19, 

with  2  Sam.  vi,  Ifi.  etc  pnrtii  ularly  the  substitution 
for  the  old  names  of  places,  iJiose  which  were  in  use  in 
the  writer's  own  day;  thus,  (Jezer  (1  Chron.  xx,  1), 
instead  of  Gob  (2  San.  sad,  18) ;  Abel  Maim,  Abel  on 
the  water  [Menrni]  (t  Cfafoa.  xvi,  instead  of  Ahd- 
beth-Maachah  (1  Kings  XT,  10)l  So  also  the  omission 
of  geographical  names  which  had  liecome  unknown,  or 
had  ceased  to  l)c  of  interest,  as  IJejaro  (2  Sam.  x,  in, 
17),  omitted  in  1  Chron.  xix,  17;  so  also  Zair  (2  Kings 
vUl,  SI;  comp. with  S  Cbran.  xki,  9).  Bee  pwticalar- 
ly  2  Sam.  xxiv,  4  8,  compared  with  1  Chron.  xxi,  4. 
There  is  also  the  endeavor  to  snhstitute  more  definito 
expre^sinIl^^  f.ir  such  as  werr  irnii  litiite,  and  so  pos- 


jyb'a  daogibttf  (1  King"  iii,  1);  lus  wise  decision  (1  [  siUy  ambiguous  (as  2  Chron.  xxxviii,  8;  oompw  with 


IL-T 
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SKlB8ix?i,8;  t  C!liNii.uiT,9^v]ASKiifi  zzU, 

Odwr  fliti  oeonr  in  Ckna^  wUeli  are  given  with 

cansi(1pra)ili>  extension  or  in  a  different  connection  in 
the  earlier  books,  e.  g.  the  ancestor*  of  David,  1  C'bron. 
0,10-121  comp.  Ruth  iv,  19-22.  Still  other  Wats  are 
pwrnliar  to  th«  Chronicles,  as  iL  18-68;  iU,  16-84;  iv, 
S-S8,  34-43;  V,  33-86;  vl,  1-84.  TImm  latter 
Ktnealogies  are  obviously  transcribed  from  some  re^^is- 
tv,  in  which  were  preserved  the  genealogies  of  the 
tribes  and  fiuniliea  dnwn  up  at  different  times.  This 
ifpean  ftt>m  the  vwy  dlAnnt  »g»»  at  trUch  differ- 
ent genealogies  tervotMte,  Indiatting  of  eooto  the 
partii  iilar  n  i^'n  when  e-nch  was  drawn  up.  Thus,  e. 
g.  tlie  line  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chron.  vi,  1-15)  muat 
have  I>een  drawn  up  during  the  Captivi^;  that  in 
60-68^  io  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon ;  tboae  of 
Haman  and  Aaaph,  in  the  aame  chapter,  in  the  tfano 
of  Daviil ;  tliat  of  the  >^ons  (if  Zcruliliatwl  (1  Chron. 
iii,  VJ-'I'i)  as  late  at  least  as  the  close  uf  the  canon, 
and  so  on. 

The  aaoM  wide  diwgenM  la  fto  age  of  other  ma- 
terial* embodied  In  the  bookt  of  Cbnnldea  la  alae  ap- 
parent. Thus  tho  information  in  1  (^hron.  i,  ronrrni- 
ing  tlie  kings  of  FAmn  liefort-  the  reign  of  ,Saul,  wax 
Obviowlj  eonpUed  from  very  nncipnt  e^ources.  The 
aame  mi^  bo  aaid  of  ttie  ioddent  of  the  aUngfater  of 
the  aoni  of  Epbndm  brtiw  Olttitea,!  Cbroa.Tii,  91 ; 
vlii,  13;  and  of  the  account  of  the  sons  of  Sheln,  and 
their  dominion  in  Bfonb,  1  (  lirun.  iv,  21, 22.  The  niil- 
itaiy  census  of  the  tribes  of  Issachar,  Benjamin,  and 
Aaher,  in  1  Chron.  vii,  evident^  formed  part  of  the  re- 
Inna  made  to  David  (9  Sam.  xslr,  fl).  The  enrieaa 
dolaila  concerning  the  Reuhenites  and  GaditcH  in  1 
Cliron.  T,  must  have  In-en  drawn  from  contemporary 
documents,  embtMlicd  probably  in  the  genealogical  rec- 
ords of  Jotham  and  Jerol>o«ffl,  while  oUierreceffdaiiied 

the  eompiler  are  aa  lata  aa  after  tim  retam  from 
Babylon,  such  as  1  Chron.  ix,  2  fq. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
20  *tq. :  and  other*,  as  Eitra  ii  and  iv,  fi  if.!,  are  aji  luto 
as  tlie  tinic  of  .Artaxerxes*  and  Nchemiah.  Hence  it 
is  further  manifeat  tiiat  tlM  boolts  of  Cluonidea  and 
Bata,  fbongh  pat  Into  their  preeent  fbrm  bj  one  buid, 
contain, in  fact,  extract*  from  the  M-ritinps  of  manydi^ 
ferent  writers,  which  vrre  ertnnt  at  the  time  thf  com- 
pilation tcai  made.  Fur  tlie  full  account  of  the  rei^n 
of  David,  he  made  oopioua  extracts  from  the  iNwka  of 
Samuel  the  aaer,  Nathan  tin  pio[diot,'aad  Gad  the 
seer  (1  Chn>n.  xxix,  29).  For  the  reign  of  .Solomon 
he  eopie<l  from  "the  btK)lt  of  Nathan,"  fmni  "  tbc 
prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shib  nite,"  and  from  "  tho  vis-  j 
ions  of  Iddo  the  seer"  (2  Chron.  ix,  29).  Another 
wotii  of  Iddo  anpplied  an  necwmt  of  tfca  aets,  and  tfic 
ways,  and  sayinL's  of  king  Abijah  fxiii,  22) ;  while  yet 
another  l>ook  of  Mdo  cnnceming  genealois'ies,  with  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Shcniaiah,  contained  the  acts  of 
liing  Kehtiboom  (xii,  16).  For  later  times  Um  ''Book 
cf  Oa  liinga  of  Israel  and  Jndah**  la  npeatedlj  olted 
(1  Chron.  xxV,  26;  xxvii.  7;  xxxii,  82;  xxxiii,  18, 
etc.\  and  the  sayings  of  the  seeri>,"  or  perhaps  of  Ho- 
zai  (xxxiii,  19);  and  for  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and 
Ueseltiah  "the  vision  of  tb«  prophet  Isaiah"  (xxvi, 
tt;  xxxii,  Bt).  In  other  cases,  wImm  bo  relhrwwe  is 
mafic  to  any  book  ax  contiining  farther  information,  it 
is  prolwilile  that  tlie  whole  account  of  such  reign  is 
transcribed.  Beside^)  the  abovi'-narae<l  works,  there 
was  also  the  public  national  record,  called  "  book  of 
the  Cbronidea*'  (tS'^pan  "nvi  *lfie),  menttoned'  in 
Neh.  xii,  23,  team  which  doubtless  the  present  l»ooks 
took  their  ume,  and  from  which  the  genealogira  and 
odier  matters  In  them  irere  probably  derived,  and 
which  are  alluded  to  having  existed  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  David,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  24.  These  "  Chroni- 
dee  of  DaTid"(n^!'?  I-??^  tW)**  pwh- 

aVily  the  fame  as  tIio.«c  (the  'T"^'^  ftltove  refer- 

red to,  aa  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad.  From  I 


tliis  time  the  affairs  of  each  king's  reign  were  regular* 
ly  recorded  in  a  book  called  at  first  "the  book  of  the 
acts  of  Solomon"  (nt  ?d  •'ns'^  "^BD,  1  Kings  xi,  41), 
by  the  name  of  the  king,  as  before  of  David,  but  after- 
wards in  both  iringdoms  by  tho  general  name  of  chran- 
icles,  as  In  tho  oonctanlfyHPBcnrring  formula,  "  Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  (D'^'^n'n)  of  Kehoboam,  Abijam, 
etc ;  Jeroboam,  Nadab^  etc,  are  tbqr  not  written  In 
the  book  of  the  Chronides  of  tlm  kings  of  lodak**  or 
"of  Israel"  (1  Kings  xiv,  28;  xv,  7,  etc.)?  This 
continues  to  the  end  of  Jeboialdm's  reign,  aa  nipear* 
from  2  Kings  xxiv,  6;  S  dmn.  xxxvi,  8.  It  waa 
donbtlees  from  this  oommoB  aovco  that  tlm  pamsges 
in  Hw  books  of  Samnel  and  KInga  Uentieal  with  the 
books  of  Chronicles  were  derived.  All  these  several 
works  have  perished,  but  the  most  important  mattera 
in  them  have  been  fnvidantlalty  pmsenfed  to  w  In 
the  Chronidea. 

VII.  Dbenpamdei  ami  Comtradictioni.—'nM  eredi- 
bllity  of  thr  lK)oks  of  Chronicles  has  been  greatly  OOOp 
testcil  i)y  rationalictic  writers,  I'ut  by  none  with  more 
tenacity  than  De  Wette,  firvt  in  liis  Beitrigt  nir  Ek^ 
leitiaig  (Halle,  1806^  i,  1-182),  and  sabsequenUy  in  the 
eoeeeedra  ottUons  of  liis  ^nldhm^  where  1m  has 
brought  togalkar  even>'  tort  of  difficulty  and  alleged 
contradiction,  many  of  which  rest  only  on  assump- 
tions which  would  not  be  tolerated  if  applied  to  any 
other  than  a  Biblical  writer.  It  indeed  cannot  be  do- 
nied  tihat  many  diflenlties  do  exist  in  tiiis  portfon  of 
Scripture,  f\iv\  not  a  few  ajiparenl  roiitradii  tion*  be- 
tween lis  statenienLs  and  those  of  the  other  hi^torical 
boolu,  particularly  as  regards  proper  names  and  num* 
bers ;  but  these,  even  if  they  cannot  be  satisfactoti- 
ly  explained,  scarcely  warrsnt  calling  in  qnestioo  the 
sincerity  or  the  credibility  of  the  writer.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  iH  oi'jected  that  1  Chron.  ii,  6  is  a  false 
combination  of  1  Kings  v,  11  [iv,  SI];  but  notiiing  is 
more  common  than  the  recurrence  of  the  same  names 
in  dilihrent  ftmflles  and  tribes,  and  at  dlffcrent  perl- 
od^i ;  and  although  Ililvemirk  unnecc^harily  .nlinits 
that  (Mjnie  of  the  namen  in  the  two  gaspajjet*  urc  identi- 
cal, it  would  cerUiinly  imiicate  rare  confusion  on  tlte 
put  of  the  writer  of  the  Ciironicles  to  bring  together 
times  and  penooa  ao  ftr  apart  from  one  anotlier. 
Fthan  the  F.zrahite,  of  the  family  of  Merari  (1  Chron. 
vi,  29  [44]  I,  was  one  of  David's  masters  of  song  (1 
Chron.  xv,  17"),  and  the  author  of  I'sa.  Ixxxix.  He- 
man,  also  an  Ezralute,  end  author  of  Psa.  Ixxxviii, 
was  a  leader  of  DavM^  sacred  dMir  (1  Chron.  XT,  17), 
and  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  persons,  as  it  would 
appear,  so  well  known  to  the  w  riter  of  the  Chronicles, 
should  so  inconsiiieratoly  Ijc  ri'ckonrd  anioiig  tin:  jioji- 
terity  of  Jadah,  and  assigned  to  a  time  so  long  ante- 
cedent to  that  eif  David.    See  H  emam. 

There  are,  however,  real  difficulties,  particularly  in 
tbe  genealogical  tables,  and  also  in  various  numerical 
stutenieut.-i,  and  tlie."!-,  it  may  be  suppos*  d.  am-e  in  a 
great  measure  from  corruption  of  tlie  text ;  for  it  is  in 
sndi  cases  thai  there  Is  dm  grsatsst  fiuiB^  fbr  lha 
rise  and  the  perpetuation  of  fslse  readings,  the  context 
affording  little  aid  for  their  detection,  or  rectification 
if  detected.  The  text  of  the  Chronicles  fnmislies 
many  instances  of  such  corruptions,  although  in  ecv- 
eral  chsea,  where  it  differs  from  the  corresponding  pas- 
sa(;e<t  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings,  it  ia  just 
as  possible  that  it  shows  the  true  reading.  A  remark- 
able ca.-se  iis  1  riiron.  vi,  V.\  [28],  "And  tbe  s-.u-  of 
Samuel,tbe  first-bom  Vashni  and  Abiah,"  comp.  witli 
1  Sam.  yifl,  S,  **Now  the  name  of  his  first-born  was 
Joel,  and  the  name  of  his  second  Abiah."  It  is  aaqr 
to  see  how  this  contradiction  has  arisen.  Tbe  name 
Joel  had  fallen  out  of  1  Chron.  vi,  IH.  n:  1  me  tran- 
scrilier,  seeing  the  necessity  for  some  name  after  "  the 
UntJwm,"  transformed  ■'i^srtl  (re  %aA  thai^  "and 
the  M-cond,"  inte  a  projwr  name,  Vashni.  The  mif- 
take  is  as  old  as  the  Sept.  —  o  wfwnireaoc  Som  cm 
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'k0UL  Th*  ^ifae  and  AnMe  tMtd  m  Ib  flMBMl 

(J<mr.  of  Sat.  Lit.  April,  1862,  p.  19«\ 

(1.)  Passagea  where  the  readinpi  in  Chronicles  lire 
obviouslj  corrupt;  Bometimcs  the  work  it«elf  iibowing 
tb«  «RtNMQ|uii«M  of  tin  nading,  e.  g.  2  Cliioii.  iii.  Id ; 
It,  5,  eenpMdl  iriA  1  Klngiirll,  Me. 

(2.)  PiisMges  where  the  correct  readinp  ia  that  of 
the  Chroniclea.  The  father  of  Ama»«  i»  dc-iffnated  in 
1  Chron.  B,  17,  "Jith^^r,  the  Ithmatlitf ;"  in  2  Sam. 
XVV,  SS,"Ilim,  an  ItraeiHe."  £x«aiplea  of  numer- 
lod  MMsmmtit  1  duM.  xvHI,  4,  conpand  with  2 
Sam.  riii,  4  ;'l  Chrotj.  x\x,  1«,  comp.  with  S  Sam.  x, 
IH;  1  Chron.  rxi,  12,  with  2  Sam.  xxlv,  IJj^  2  Chron. 
iii,  15,  ami  1  Kintr*  vii,  16,  with  2  Kings  xxv.  17,  wlien- 
tb«  height  of  thf  "eh^itm"  on  the  braxen  pUlara,  as 
i^TM  In  IIm  Ant  two  pMn^Bi,  is  coBfifinaA  hjr  Jot. 
lii.  72 ;  2  Chron.  tx,  25,  comparod  with  1  Kin^^n  iv,  2« ; 
1  Chron.  xi,  11,  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8;  2 

<  :hron.  zzv^  1,8^9,  Me.  flOB^^  with  SKipgi  XT,  1,6, 
•  etc 

(I.)  PMigin  vtaM  tin  MffTMk  naiKBg  It  dmdil- 

fal:  2  Chron.  ii,  2, 17  [IS],  comp.  with  1  Kings  r,  80 
1 16") :  2  Chron.  viii,  10.  oomp.  with  1  Kin>j«  ix,  23;  2 

<  Ln>n.  viii,  18,  comp.  with  1  Kin^rs  ix,  I'x,  t-tc.  (On 
the  numerical  diacrcpencieii,  nee  Keinke,  Batrage  xur 
ErUdrmff  tk$  atL  Tuiammtrjt,  I,  L)  Bee  NoMiiBit. 
In  Movers,  Kennicott,  and  Graml^erg,  others  mnv  he 
found  which  are  injndidouslr  l)roapht  forward  as  truly 
at  variance;  yet  2  Chrmi.  viii.  is,  cumji.irod  with  1 
Kings  ix,  28;  1  Chron.  xxi,  />,  comp.  with  2  Sam. 
zxhr,  9,  where  the  nnmbecs  of  Judah  are  dlflhmli 
and  other  plaeea  tliat  migfat  be  quoted,  present  cootl»- 
dictions  which  evince  that  the  text  is  corrupt.  Tt  is 
MfU  known,  althouj;h  the  cause  h.is  nut  fully  hitherto 
Iwen  ascertainMi,  that  the  text  of  the  books  of  Samuel, 
Kiagt,  and  Chronicles  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  that 
ef  the  Mher  inspired  writings.  Jerome  {Pnrf.  ad 
Paral.^  spe-iks  of  the  Greek  text  of  Chron.  as  tieing 
l)  i;>"  Ies«Iy  confni'oil  in  hin  (lays,  hthI  issi^ais  thin  ns  a 
rra->>on  why  he  made  a  new  trunHlation  from  the  He- 
brew. Many  of  tlie  names  and  words  tiut  are  differ- 
entlj  written  shoold  be  referred  to  this  head.  Some 
oroisflions  and  some  interpolations  also  beloni?  tn  it. 
But  till'  jiriin  cdMtr.Klii  ll' mi  rrl:iti>  Id  nmnbrrii. 
These  seem  to  have  been  expressed  in  various  wity.s ; 
and  eopTists,  luvfaig  difltarent  mediods  of  markint; 
tkam,  were  nstnralfy  espoaed  to  erron.  flMBetimes 
■iMshen  were  designitod  by  JlHidws,  eeeuloBdlj  by 
eipker$,  and  apiin  liqr  wtm  OMtlnd  bj  vsrvb.  flee 
Abbhietiatiox. 

(4.)  Passages  errooeoMly  regarded  as  contrndicto- 
ly :  BMweeii  8  Ctam.  xsvlii,  ^  and  2  Kings  xri,  7- 
9,  Hum  b  ao  taatnMMint,  ax  thejr  relate  to  Aflbnnt 

Mageeaf  the  war ;  and  it  Is  quite  posviltle'that  the  mer- 
cenary Tiglatl>-pilej>«r  from  an  ally  become  an  oppo- 
nvut;  a  fact  even  intimated  in  2  KinfC*  ^^i.  18,  by 
Ahas's  ramoval  of  a  galleiy,  whkh  might  afford  ac- 
eaas  te  mi  enemy.  Between  1  Cbton.  xi,  28,  "An 
Effvptian,  a  man  of  ^^at  stature,  five  nibits  hit;h,  ami 
in  the  Egyptian's  hand  wiw  a  spear  like  a  wenver'si 
beam,"  and  2  Sam.  xxiii,  21,  "An  Eg>'pti.-in,  a  j^otwlly 
aan,  and  tlw  Egyptian  had  a  spear  in  his  hand,"  there 
Is  no  oontrsdleflmi ;  I3ie  one  passage  being  more  9^te- 
cifir,  htif  Ktill  in  aoronlance  with  and  it*  purport  im- 
plied in  the  other.  The  Egyptian'.*  noticeable  appear- 
ance was  bis  stature,  with  which  also  his  spear  corre> 
aponded.  8  Chron.  xxsir,  8-7,  placea  the  reformation 
under  Jorfah  in  the  twelfth  year  of  bis  age,  while  2 
Kin^H  xxii. assij^s  to  it  the  pii^hteenth:  the  former 
referring  only  to  the  l>eginning  of  the  work,  while  the 
other  passage  points  to  some  great  progress  la  H,  the 
roMingont  of  idolatry,  as  is  raqnlrsd  by  S  Chron.  xur, 
19.  Many  other  passages,  wUdk  are  nsoally  adduced 
mider  this  hr  id.  rlo  not  belont;  to  it:  e.  g.  2  Chron.  Ix, 
26,  compared  with  1  Kings  iv,  26;  2  Chron,  xxii,  2, 
with  2  King*  viii,  26;  1  Chnin.  xxi,  1,  with  2  Sam. 
zziT,  1{  1  Chron.  x»,  5,  with  2  Sun.  zshr,  9;  1 


ChroB.  xjit,  95f  wfth  9  flun.  xxlv,  9it  9  CbMNi.  xfll, 

2,  with  1  King^  xv,  10;  on  the  true  mode  of  harmoni- 
zing which  we  refer  to  Uavidson's  Sncrtd  Hrrmenrutict. 
p.  544-654,  where  they  are  resolved.  A  large  clas-* 
of  the  disoepandes  in  question,  aAsctiag  the  ages  and 
reigBi  «f  the  UngK,  is  dne  fltafly  to  tiM  nioda  oif  raek> 
oning  cither  (a)  accordinlj  to  the  civil  as  difttnct  from 
the  sacred  year,  or  (li)  acconling  to  dates  of  a^socis- 
tion  with  the  re.«(|M_'ctive  fathers  on  the  tlirone  {^Mttk. 
Quart.  Hev^  Oct.  1866,  p.  619  sq.,  where  ail  these  are 
reconciled).   See  CmosouMT. 

Many  less  important  devLntions  are  here  pnaadovcr, 
as  being  referrible  to  the  arbitrary  choice  of  the  com- 
]iiler,  such  as  omissions,  additions,  difference  of  order, 
change  of  style^  etc  Most  or  all  of  the  real  difficulties 
withrespoettoflKts,wflllM«x«nifaMNlnad«teMT«nu 
articles  to  which  they  relate.  Many  of  the  olmctirities, 
and  not  a  fow  discrejiancics,  are  apparently  insoluble, 
owing  to  the  \oM  of  the  original  datii,  which  alone  could 
serve  to  explain  them.  Tlieae  are  more  numerons  and 
IbruldaUe^  perhaps.  In  the  ChnNddae  than  In  any  od»> 

er  lKK)k  of  Scripture  ;  yet  the  di.«crepancies,  even  were 
there  no  satisfactory'  solution,  cannot  greatly  alfect 
the  character  of  the  writer  of  the  Chronicle.*;  for  the 
probal>ility  as  regards  correctness  will  be  found  on  tlie 
part  of  tho  htOTvrlter,  whO|  baring  th«  oarMer  works 
before  him,  would  not  unnecessarily,  in  matters  of  (5»ct 
and  plain  numerical  stateiAents,  where  difTercnces  and 
contradictions  were  so  easily  discernible,  vary  from 
the  earlier  accounts  Ikvored  by  the  authority  arising 
AomagaaadpriOTOcoeptMice.  niorseanbenoqno** 
tion,  moreover,  that  many  of  the  discrepancies  are  ow- 
ing  to  the  fault  of  copyists,  while  in  some  they  are  the 
result  of  the  different  views  and  dt^signs  of  the  respect- 
ive writers,  or  the  brevity  of  their  statements.  In 
proof,  bowerer,  of  the  oeenney  of  the  Chronicles,  th^ 
following  particulars  are  worthy  of  consideration : 

a.  The  writer  is  exceedingly  definite  in  his  state- 
ments. Thus  the  time  when  it  occurred  to  David  to 
build  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  is  indicated  (2  8am.Tii, 
1),  "  It  came  to  pass  what  (^V)  the  king  sat  in  his 
house,"  etc.,  but  mon  dainitely  stated  in  1  ChroB. 
xvii,  1  C^rxi"),  "  a*  $oon  as  he  sat,"  etc.  (see  Heng> 
Rtcnl)erg.CAn.»/o/.  i,  144,  lierlin,  1854) ;  while  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words',  "  and  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest 
round  abont  fh>m  all  his  eaaniias,"  lenoves  tlie  chron- 
ological dlflknhy  In  ^t  atatenwBt  Of  bis  metmnef, 

again,  in  the  genealogical  notices,  the  following  ex- 
ample may  suffice.  In  1  Chron.  ii,  16,  mention  is 
made  of  two  sisters  of  David.  Abigail  and  Zeruiah,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  mother  of  Joab,  AUshai,  and 
Aaahel,  who  >rs  nevOT  deeigtiated  sAot  tMr  IhthM, 
but  always  after  their  more  illustrious  mother  (2  Sam. 
ii,  18 ;  xxi,  17,  etc.).  Aniasa  is  referred  to  as  a  blood 
relation  of  David  (2  Sam.  xix,  14);  according  to  2 
Sam.  xtU,  86,  Amasn  was  a  son  of  Abigail,  and  she 
sistOT  of  Zemfaib,  the  mother  of  Joobt  hot  tiie  dna|^ 

fer  of  Naha-'h.  nnt  positively»of  .lesse,  and  thus  per- 
haps only  the  half-fii*ter  of  David.  See  Nahahh. 
Therefore  it  is  thai,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesse  (1  Chron. 
ii,  18-17),  she  is  not  styled  his  danghter,  but  only  re. 
ferred  to  as  the  sbter  ef  DavM;  a  dlatfnctlon  whlck 
does  not  nt  first  "Xi^ht  «trike  the  reader,  and  the  foroa 
of  which  could  not  indeed  l>e  learned  without  the  |n- 
formation  furnished  in  the  l>ook  of  Samuel.  So  also 
8  Chron.  vii,  7-10  explains  the  abbreviated  sUtement 
(1  KInga  Tlil,  6S),  and  the  otherwise  eontvadktoiy  «»> 
pression  "the  eighth  day."  verse  66 — a  proof  hov 
many  of  the  discrepancies  arise  simply  from  the  brei^- 
ity  of  the  statement. 

b.  Tht  acmpnlons  axactnass  with  which  the  writer 
excerpts  fhim  the  eri|^nal  doennents  IsVoaebed  Ibr 
by  the  fact  of  hi.s  som^mss  retaining'  the  very  words, 
although  involving  expressions  no  lonf;er  applicable 
to  his  own  time — a  practice  which,  strange  to  say,  has 
fbmislaod  grooad  to  aMail  Us  acema^.   Thus  the 
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8hnwn^*f  an  said  to  powMt  ttie  aeats  of  the  Amal- 
ekites  in  Moant  8«ir,  dwelling  then  "  unto  thii  day" 
(1  Chron.  It,  4S,  48),  although,  long  prior  to  the  oom- 
pottition  of  the  history*,  they  had  hc-en  removed  from  all 
their  posseflsions.  So  aUo,  in  the  uccount  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  ark  to  Sulomon's  Temple,  it  is  added, 
"and  there  It  i«  unto  thU  digf'  (2  Chfon.  T, •> 

e.  But  of  more  importance  it  the  fndlnet  cuuflriun* 
tion  pven  to  seversl  ^tuti'mcnt'S  in  the  ('hroiiicle«  hy 
other  paasagea  of  Scripture.  Tliu.s  liezekiah's  prepa- 
rations in  fortifying  Jemaakm  when  threatened  by 
Sennacherib — hia  stopping  the  fhantaina  and  "the 
brook  that  ran  through  the  niidit  of  fbc  land*'  (2 
Chron.  xxxii,  1-6),  are  fully  confinned  by  I»a.  xxii, 
8-11.  Again,  Psalm  xlviii,  13,  etc.,  probably  refers 
to  the  victory  of  Jelioeliaphat  (2  Chron.  xx).  A  fur- 
ttor  leference  to  this  victofy  of  Jehoalupbai  k  firand 
te  ^oel  iv  [iii] ;  the  prophede  vision  Testing  on  this 
Uitory,  \«hich  \»  thus  the  foundation  of  the  divine 
Judgment  on  the  enemies  of  the  theocracy.  (He« 
Umnick,  EinU^tung,  11,  i,  216.)  In  the  reign  of 
Jobonm  the  f  hili»tin«>8  and  Anfaiaao  invaded  Judah, 
plondeied  the  royal  palace,  ood  eatried  away  the 
king'n  sons  and  wivos  (  i  ( 'liron.  xxi,  16, 17).  To  this 
incident  the  prophet  Joel  refers  (cb.  iv  [iii],  5,  6), 
where  the  Philistfaiee  are  tlUMtened  for  their  plunder- 
lag  of  tlie  Locd'a  ifivymtj  and  aale  of  tlie  laraelitish 
eaptivw ;  fbe  eame  else  in  Amos  1,  C.  The  FUliadnoa 
af^:iin.  in  the  time  cif  Ahaz.  inv.-ulcd  tho  OOVth  of  Ju- 
dah, and  took  several  iiii|H>rtant  citicii  (2Chron. xxviii, 
18).  With  this  SKreos  the  prophecy  of  I«a.  xiv,  28- 
which  again  finds  ite  fltiflliBent  In  S  Kioga  sviii,  8. 

It  If  impoitaBt  also  to  notlee  how  the  CitnMddes 
form  a  cnmmentary  on  various  passa^s  of  the  other 
books,  and  evince  the  accuracy  of  such  statements  as 

r first  sight  seem  to  contela  dleerepandes.  Thus,  in 
Bam.  vU,  fiv  M  leeaon  it  OMlgaed  wlur  David  sboold 
aeCbolld  tin  honee  of  tfie  Lord;  and  Ri  1  King*  v,  17 
[S],  in  the  meisnfji'  of  Solomon  to  Iliram,  an  external 
reason  only  is  as.Higned,  as  the  heathen  prince  could 
not  comprehend  the  deeper  one.  This,  however,  is 
l^ven  in  I>avid'a  commnnication  fint  to  Solomon  (1 
Chroa.  zsii,  8),  and  afterwarde  to  Tsrael  In  asaemUy 

(1  Chron.  xxviii,  3).  The  aiMition,  "But  I  have 
chosen  Jerusalem,  that  my  name  might  be  there"  (2 
Chron.  vi,  6,  cbmp.  with  1  Kings  viii,  16),  is  exceed- 
ingly important:  the  choice  of  Jenualem,  ae  tlie  oen- 
tn  of  tibe  theocracy,  waa  dependent  en  Ae  dioke  of 
David  to  be  ruler  over  Israel — the  one  was  included 
in  the  other  (2  Sam.  vii).  The  truthfulness  of  the  his- 
tory muy  Ijc  aaid  to  be  even  attested  by  the  names  of 
the  exiiea  born  shortly  hefitra  the  reetontion,  fhrni 
their  eo  aatoMll^  rafcLlIng  Oie  hopea  wUcH  aboot 
that  time  most  have  Iw-cn  stronL,'ly  entertaineil.  Thua 
1  Chron.  iii,  19,  20:  Ilauaniah  {Jehovah't  grace);  Bcr- 
echiah  {Jrhtrcah't  bUtmng);  Hasadiah  (^JtkoeaV$  nrr- 
cy) ;  and  Jusbabbeaod  (mercy's  rettam). — iUtto,  a.  v. ; 
Smith,  s.  V. ;  Faiibalni,  a.  t. 

VIII.  Exegetieal Hrlpt.—Thf^  prinripa!  works  intro- 
dnctory  to  these  book>«  N|K-ciHlly  are :  Duhler,  De  lib. 
P^nUjx'mfit^m  aucl'irittUt  (^Argent.  IHI'J,  8vo) ;  (irani- 
berg,  Die  Chronii  nach  UurtmguckuM.  Charaber  (Ual- 
le,  1828t  8vo) ;  Hoven,  Uitttn.  Aft.  dL  Cironft  (Bonn, 
18»4,  8vo) ;  Keil,  Vrrnich  6b.  d.  Chronik  (Bcrl.  18S3, 
8vo) ;  also  De  Wcttc,  Hut.-krU.  Unters.  ub.  d.  Bueher 
d.  Chronik,  in  his  Britr.  tur  Kriiii  det  A.T.I,  1-15.' ; 
and  against  tbia,  Herta'a  Ven.  ».  Vmikfud.  d.  Oinmii 
(Altona,  18SS,  8to).  ConpeM  tto  JSKaMtkMycn  of  De 
Wette,  Eichhom,  Jahn,  Hftvemick,  Koil.  nnd  especial- 
ly Bleek  (1860);  also  l>avid«on  in  Home's  Introdurt. 
(new  ed.  ii,  67.1-688) ;  finally,  tho  n marks  by  Gese- 
.  nius,  Ge$ek.  d. Ubr.  Spraeie  (Lpz.  1816).  See  Iirrno- 
Dccnoit. 

Expreae  oornnm/nriet  on  Chronicles  are  few  and 
defective;  in  the  following  list,  the  nio^t  valuable 
axo  indicated  by  an  asterisk  [•]  prefixed:  Jerome, 
QmmliMU  (in  hia  Qpp.  ISpuria},  iii,  7b9) ;  Tbeodoret,  [ 


QuanHonei  (Opp.  i,  pt.  l)t  PMoopius,  SekoHa  (in  0pp. 
viii,  1) ;  Maurus,  CboimenMrn'  {Opp.) ;  Kashi  and  Kim- 
ehi's  GmmeiUmiet  (in  Buxtorfii  HAUa  Htbr.  iv); 
Sarcer,  Commentarius  (Rasil,  1500,  4to) ;  Strig«  l,  C.m- 
m«ntariu$  (Iaj».  1583,  1691,  fol.);  *L.uvat«r,  CV^wunm- 
(arius  (Zttr.  1673;  Heidelberg,  1599,  fol.);  Leonhart, 
JSjgeMMwiato  (Erf.  1608,  1614,  8vo);  Serrarias,  Com- 
awtfaria  (Mogunt.  1609-10,  8  vols,  fbl.)  ;  Sanctias, 
Commeniarii  (Antw.  1624;  l.yons,  1626,  fol.);  Bon- 
fr^re,  Conunentivva  (Tomaci,  1643,  2  vob.  fol.) ;  Jack« 
son,  AmMtaiiones  (Camhr.  1646,  2  vols.  4 to);  Beck, 
Partq>krtui»  Chaldaica  am  notia  (Aug.  Vlnd.  1680^ 
4to) ;  Wiltlns,  Babbi  Joseph!  Parapkr.  Chtdd.  (Can* 
tab.  1717;  Arosterd.  1725,  4to) ;  Com.  a  Lapide.  Ub. 
Paralip.  (in  his  Ommditaria) ;  Michaelis  and  Ham* 
bach,  in  the  Annotatume$  m  Hagiogr.  iii,  245  (HaL 
1720)  ;  •Horsier,  Not<-s  (in  the  Btbl.  CrU.  i);  Jeittcles, 
D!ia"n  (Vienna,  la^ii,  Hvo);  Wcisse,  C'la'^Fl  (Prague, 
1836,  8vo);  Kdnigsfeldt,  AnnotatioHei  (Uavn.  1839, 
8vo) ;  *Bcrthcau,  D.  B^durJkr  CknmikerUirt  (Lpi. 
1864,  6vo,  l>«tng  Lief.  18  of  the  E»f.  Rtmd. ;  auo  in 
English,  Minhurgh,  1857,  8vo);  Rahmer,  Commtttur 
(Thorn,  L'^tJC,  ^vo,  vol.  i).    See  Commf.nt.iry. 

Chronology,  tlie  science  which  meapures  time  by 
the  ."iuccession  of  event.-t  that  occur  in  the  heavens  or 
on  the  earth.  Accordingly,  duoniolegy  may  be  di> 
Tided  into  two  Undo,  theoratfed  or  tacimieol,  "uoA 
practical  or  applied;  in  other  words,  into  mt^hrmcUi- 
cal  and  hUtorical.  The  former  is,  of  course,  the  most 
trustworthy,  as  being  the  result  of  tixcd  laws;  while 
the  lattor  is,  to  a  great  degreoi  contingent  and  irre^ 
iilar.  b  thia  nftUlo  «•  have  to  do  mOf  vlth  BBiU> 
cal  dates  and  the  method  cf  theit  d«HiwlBaliwii  See 

ASTIIOSOMT. 

I.  iSemen/s.— The  knowlodge  of  tho  Bebrewa  !■ 
chronology  rested  eltogetlier  on  qipeaiaBoeai  sot  a 
tmee  of  anytiiing  lihe  a  setentifie  view  le  to  bo  fenad 

in  their  literature.  The  looks  of  the  Old  Testament 
recognise  none  uf  the  great  iera.o  which  other  nations 
have  emploj'ed.  Nor  is  it  until  the  first  book  of  the 
Maccabeee  tliat  any  aoch  goUe  is  found.  Inalead  of 
theoe,  the  Hebrew  writen  araatty  employ  more  limited 
and  local  or  national  epochs.  (See  below.)  Cenealog- 
ical  tables,  indeed, are  not  wanting, but  tliey  arc  of  lit- 
tle service  for  the  general  purjioses  of  chr<>niil()gy.  (.Sec 
below.)  Formerly  great  axactneae  waa  imped  for  in 
dm  detmniination  of  Hebrew  chrondlegy»  AMioagh 
the  materi.nl.s  wen'  often  not  definite  enough  to  fix  a 
date  within  a  few  year:-,  il  was  neverthele.-s  expected 
that  the  very  day  could  l)e  ascertained.  Hence  aro^c 
unsoundness  and  variety  of  results^  and  ultimately  a 
general  feding  of Aetfoat  At  prment  erftfcs  are  tatb» 
cr  prone  to  run  Into  this  latter  extreme.  The  tnith, 
as  might  l*e  expected,  lies  between  the^e  two  eNtrenic 
judgments.  The  character  of  the  records  wlit  noi'  we 
draw  our  information  forbids  ua  to  hope  for  a  perfect 
eyeten.  The  Bible  doee  not  give  a  complete  hlatoty 
of  the  times  to  which  it  refers ;  in  its  historical  par* 
tions  it  deals  with  special  and  dotarbed  periods.  The 
chronological  information  is,  tli<  rt  ftire,  imt  al  solutcly 
continuous,  although  often,  with  the  evident  purpoea 
of  forming  a  kind  of  ooaaecitoe  between  thcee  diflte* 
ent  portions.  It  has  a  more  continuous  character  than 
might  have  been  expected.  It  is  rather  historical 
than  ."trictly  chronological  in  its  character,  and  thus 
the  technical  part  of  tlie  subject  depends,  so  Car  aa  the 
Bible  lieoaeanMd,alaioitvhollyapoBhiftnaeo.  See 

lIlSTORT. 

In  one  particular,  however,  great  care  has  usually 
been  exercised  in  the  Hflin-w  rcrord-,  n.iinely,  tho 
prevention  of  error  fay  the  neglect  or  accumulation  of 
fneAtmai  paxtt  foar  hi  the  oontinoonB  eerlee  of 
generations,  dynasties,  or  relgna.  Thia  has  been  srs- 
tematically  done  (as  in  most  other  ancient  chronolo- 
gical I'V  adiling  these  into  tho  Itcginning  of  each  suc- 
[  cessive  number,  L  e.  by  reckoning  in  all  caaee,  from  a 
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rent.   Varcrtlieleaa,  tn  oooieqaenoe  «f  tlia  tvlaf  and 

■ometiineA  (}oii)<le  linea  of  eras,  be^inninij;  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year,  confusion,  or  at  least  difficulty, 
has  often  crept  into  the  statements,  which  is  enhanced 
I17  tba  (act  that  tha  rale  bere  atated  ia  not  observed 
wMi  abaolnte  nnttbnnify.  Ail  tUa  b  eapedally  illaa.  ' 
trated  in  the  [xiraDd  Ulti  cf  tka  Ullgp  of  JODtAH  UOA 
XSEAEL  (q.  v.).  { 
»1.  Gtmtrafioni. — It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
fnanloglaa  given  in  tha  fiiUe  an  invaria^jr  oontina- 
Mtf.  Whan,  iMTwever,  w«  coma  Ki  •zamlna  tbam 
tjoarty,  we  fiti'l  tliut  many  are  broken,  without  being 
in  OOOMquence  tfchnictilly  defective  as  Hubrew  geneal- 
ogies. A  notiblc  instance  ir  that  of  the  genea]og7  of  \ 
oar  Saviour  given  by  Matthew,  where  Joram  ia  immcv 
dtatdjr  fbtlowed  hy  Ozias,  aa  If  hit  ton— Aha^ah,  Jo- 
ash,  and  Ani:izi;ih  lifiii^  o)nitt<"d  (>fiitt.  i,  8).  That 
this  is  not  an  accidental  omiN.iion  of  ii  cofn  ist  is  evi- 
dent from  the  specification  of  the  number  of  genera- 
tiooa  from  Almham  to  David,  from  David  to  the  Bab. 
yfonirii  Captivity,  and  from  the  Bak^Ioniah  Captivity 
to  Christ,  in  each  case  fourteen  f^fnerations.  I'rolMi- 
bly  these  missing  names  were  purp<»sely  left  out  to 
m  ike  the  numl>er  for  the  inter\-al  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  intervale,  audi  an  eolaaioa  being  obvious  and  ; 
not  Bable  to  cavaa  emr.  In  Eirali  ganealog^y  (Ezra 
vii,  1  5)  there  ia  a  similar  omission,  which  in  so  famous 
a  line  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of 
a  copyi.<t.  There  are  also  examples  of  a  man  being 
eaUad  the  aon  of  a  remote  anceator,  aa  "Shehnel  the 
aan  of  Charahoa  fOenhom],  the  oon  of  Moaaa"  (1  Cliron. 
^xvi,  24).  So,  in  Jni«t"rii-a1  namitiven,  Jehii  is  called 
"the  son  of  Nimshi"  (1  Kint^s  xix,  16;  2  Kings  ix, 
20;  i  Chron.  xxii,  7),  as  well  as  "the  son  of  Jehosha- 
phat  the  aon  of  Nhnahi"  (1  Kin^  Ix,  2,  14).  Laban 
li  ealled  «'  the  aon  of  Nahor^  (Qen.  xxlz,  fi),  for  graod- 
aoo  (xxviii,  2,  5;  comp.  xxii,  20  23).  We  cannot, 
therefore,  venture  to  use  the  Hebrew  genealogical  list* 
to  compute  intervaliT  of  time  except  where  we  can 
prove  each  deaoent  to  be  fanmediate,  and  where  the 
langdiof eadigaiMialioBii^ven.  9mQwntkuoar. 
hMcT  remarks  that  Mosea  IW&ons  by  gpnomtions 
{llandbuck,  i,  50<>);  but  thla  la  not  the  manner  of 
Uerodotas,  who  aMumes  an  average  of  three  genera- 
tiona  to  •  centnfj  (ii,  142).  There  ia  nn  aae  of  •  gen- 
enlta  aa  s  AvUon  of  Une  In  tfie  Pantaleneh,  nnieea, 
vitti  some,  we  suppose  that  "li^,  a  "generation,"  in 

Oen.  XT,  16^  ia  ao  need;  thoae,  however,  who  hold 
fUm  opinion  make  ft  an  interval  of  a  hsndred  years, 

since  it  would,  if  a  periwi  of  time,  seem  to  be  the  fourth 
part  of  the  400  years  of  verse  13 ;  most  proliably,  how- 
ever, the  moaning  is  that  some  of  the  fourth  genera- 
^  tton  should  come  forth  from  Egypt.    See  Gbxxba- 

TlOJf. 

2.  Dtritiofu  o/Timf.  See  Time.  (1.) //our.— The 
hour  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  in  Daniel  (iii,  B,  15 ; 
iv,  16,  SO  [Kngl.  19,  33 :  v,  5]),  but  in  no  one  of  these 
caaea  la  •  definite  period  of  time  clearly  intended  by 
the  Chald.  term  (n;^,  Kr^^i  K??^)  employed. 
The  Egyptians  divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours 
like  ouaelvea  from  at  leaat  B.C.  dr.  1200  (Lapdna, 
Chmtbgb  der  JEg.  i,  180).  It  ia  therelhra  not  hn. 
pnibablc  th;it  the  Israelites  were  arquaintpd  with  tho 
hoar  frtim  an  eurly  period.  The  "((im-<ii.il  of  Ahaz," 
whatever  instrument,  fixed  or  movable,  it  may  have 
beeof  implies  a  diviaioa  of  the  kind.  See  Dial.  In 
the  H .  T.  we  And  llw  aenM  ajratem  aa  fha  aMdarn,  the 
hoars  iieing  reckoned  from  the  begittBiag  Of  tiM  JfV* 
ish  night  and  day.    See  ITodb. 

(S.)  Dag.— Vor  the  civil  day  of  24  hosn  we  taA  In 
•M  place  (Dan.  viii,  14)  the  term  "^J^'a  2"^5,  '*  even- 
taghnMming,"  Sept.  wyj^ii^npov  (also  in  2  (kw.  xl,  25, 
A.  V.  **a  night  and  a  day").  Whatever  may  l»e  the 
«f  thia  Hebrew  term,  it  ouinot  be 


doubted  bere  to  signify  "  nights  and  days."  The  com- 
atott  woid  tat  day  aa  diatiagniahad  from  night  ia  alao 
naed  Ibr  die  diH  day,  or  ebe'both  day  and  night  are 

mentioned  t<i  nvniil  Migueness,  as  in  the  case  of  Jo- 
nah's "three days  and  three  nights"  (Jon.  ii,  1  [A.  V. 
i,  17] ;  coup.  Matt,  xii,  40).  The  civU  day_  was  di- 
vided into  night  and  natural  d^,  the  perioda  of  dark- 
naaa  and  light  (Gen.  i,  5).  It  commenced  ^th  night, 
which  stands  first  in  the  special  term  given  above. 
Tlie  niglit,  b^b,  and  therefore  the  dvU  day,  ia  genetat 
ly  held  to  have  begnn  at  aonaet  Uelor,  however, 
whiln  admitting  that  this  poiot  af  tima  waa  that  of  the 
conimencenient  uf  the  civil  day  among  all  other  na- 
tions known  to  us  which  followed  a  lunar  reckoning, 
objecta  to  the  opinion  tliat  thia  waa  the  case  with  tlie 
Jewe.  He  argnea  In  Ikvor  of  tha  beginning  of  deep 
night,  reasoning  that,  for  lualainA,  In  the  ordaining  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  lOtil  of  the  7th  month, 
it  is  said  "in  the  ninth  [day]  of  the  month  at  even, 
from  even  ante  even,  ahall  70  oelelnato  (literally,  rail) 
yoar6dibath'*CLev.nlil,8S);  where,  If  the  dvfld^. 
begnn  at  sunset,  it  would  have  Jiecn  said  that  tha^ 
should  commence  the  observance  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th  day,  or  merely  on  the  10th  day,  auppoeing  tlie 
word  "evening"  (-*^5)  to  mean  the  later  piirt  of  our 
afternoon.  He  cites,  as  probably  supporting  this  view, 
tha  expieaaien  e?97?n  •'between  the  two  even, 
ings"  U8e<l  of  the  time  of  offering  the  passover  and  the 
daily  evening  sacrifice  (Exod.  xii,  G;  Num.  i.\,  3; 
xxviii,  4);  for  the  I'harisces,  whom  the  jiresent  Jews 
CbIIow,  took  it  to  be  tha  time  between  the  0th  and  11th 
honra  of  the  di^,  or  our  8  and  6  P.lf.,  elthoagh  dm 
SamaritJriK  and  K.irniteK  !iuppf>»»'d  it  tn  l>e  the  time 
between  sunset  and  full  darkness,  particularly  on  ac- 
coaat  oftlM  phnaa  ih^lfQ  Mia:p,  "wh««  Oa  nB  li 
settinu',"  nsed  in  a  panulal  paMage  (Deat.  Xvi,  6)  (see 
J/tmdbuch,  i,  482-484).  Tliese  passages  and  expree- 
sions  may,  however,  be  not  unriMson.iliIy  held  to  sup- 
port the  common  opinion  that  tbe  dvil  day  began  at 
annaat  The  term  *'  between  the  two  eveningi"  can 
scarcely  lie  supposed  to  have  originally  indicated  a 
long  period  ;  a  fi|>ecial  short  period,  though  scarcely  a 
jKiint,  the  titne  uf  Hun-'i  t,  i-i  Khown  to  i'orrex[«inil  to  it. 
Tliia  ia  a  natural  division  between  the  late  afternoon, 
when  tbe  aan  ia  low,  and  ^  evening^  ^ 
has  not  wholly  disappeared— the  two  evenings  into 
which  the  natural  evening  would  be  cut  by  the  com- 
menc-eirit-iit  of  the  civil  day,  if  it  began  at  sunset. 
There  ia  no  difficulQr  in  the  command  that  the  observ- 
anee  ef  ao  aolema  a  day  aa  tliat  of  Atonement  should 
commence  a  little  l>efore  tbe  true  beginning  of  the 
civil  day,  that  due  preparation  might  tie  made  for  the 
sacrifu  i's.  In  .Tudacji,  where  the  duration  of  twilight 
ia  very  ahort  at  all  times,  tbe  moat  natural  division 
wooUbeatannaeL  The  ■■taral«daj"(pi'«)  proba- 
bly was  held  to  commciiro  at  sunrise,  moming-twi* 
light  being  included  in  tlie  last  watch  of  tbe  night,  ao- 
cofdiag  to  tbe  old  as  well  as  the  later  division ;  some, 
however,  made  the  moroiag-watch  part  of  the  d^y. 
See Dat;  Kioht.  Foornataial perioda, andler than 
the  dvil  day,  are  mentioaed.  These  are  3*}9,  even- 
ing, and  "ip3.  morning,  of  which  there  ia  fiequent 
mention,  and  the  less  usual  "the  two  lights," 

aa  tboogb  "daaUe  Hgbt,"  noon,  and  ti^^n  nixn,  or 

—"'ITl,  '•  b:i]f  the  night,"  midnight.  No  one  of-the«e 
with  a  people  not  given  to  astronomy  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  point  of  time,  but  all  to  designate  periods,  even- 
lag  and  nombig  hdng,  however,  much  longu  than 
Boon  and  mMnfebt.  Hie  night  waa  divided  into 
watehea  (M'lacSK).  In  the  0.  T.  but  two  are  ex^ 
preaaly  mentioned,  and  we  have  to  hifer  the  existenoe 
of  a  third,  tbe  lint  waleb  of  tfie  nlglbt.  (Tn  Lam.  U, 
19,  ril^lbx  TlJstl  of  course  refers  to,  without  abao- 
latelydaaigaatiag,  the  tot  watch.)  The  middle  watch 
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(^ranWUt  r'^tSKri)  occon  tn  Jndg.  yli,  19,  when 
the  connectioR  of  watches  with  military'  affain  U  eri* 
dent :  "  And  Gideon  and  the  hundred  men  that  [wen] 
with  him  went  down  unto  the  eztnmity  of  the  camp 
§1  tin  iMgtDoiiig  of  tb«  middle  watch ;  [and]  they 
had  bnt-iet  tlie  watdimcn  Q^^^vn."  The  morning- 
vmtch  p^an  r-itrx)  i«  menttonod  Ib  End.  zhr, 
M,  ud  1  Sem.  xi,  11 ;  in  the  former  case,  ia  the  ao- 
oottnt  of  the  paaeagc  of  the  Ked  Sea ;  in  the  latter,  in 
that  tif  Saul's  Piir|ii  iso  of  the  Ammonito!<  w  hen  ho  ri'- 
lieved  Jabesb-gilettd.  Some  lUbbiiM  bold  that  there 
wen  fonr  watchea  (Ideler,  Bamdtueh,  i,  486).  lo  the 
K.  T.  four  night-watdMt  un  mentioned,  which  were 
probably  ado]ited  from  the  Bomans  a  modification 
of  the  old  8y8teni.  All  fuur  occur  together  in  Mark 
jiiii,85:  orp*,  the  late  watch;  fuoovvKTiov,  midnight; 
Jikaerpo^wvta,  the  eocltF«nwlnf ;  uid  «pM(, llw  Mrly 
watch.    See  Watchks  ok  Nioht. 

(3.)  iredt(;n2a,  a  bebduiiiad;.— The  Hebrew  week 
waa  a  period  of  aeren  days,  ending  with  the  Sabbath ; 
thmAra  it  could  not  have  been  a  diriikm  of  the 
noBth,  which  waa  lunar,  witlioat  intercalation.  Bat 
there  wan  no  such  intercalation,  ainct-  the  S.iMiath  wax 
to  be  ereiy  seventh  day ;  its  name  is  u^ed  fur  week, 
and  wadta  an  aoonted  on  without  any  additional  day 
at  days.  The  mention  togettMt  of  flalbbatha  and  new 
nocms  proves  nothing  but  that  tba  two  obeerrances 
were  similar,  the  one  cl(win_-  tlu'  wi-t'k,  tho  other  com- 
mencing the  month.  The  week,  whether  a  period  of 
seven  day«,  or  a  quarter  of  tho  months  was  of  eowmon 
use  in  antiquity.  The  Egyptiann,  however,  were  with- 
ont  it  (with  Dion  Casniua,  xxxvii,  19,  comp.  I<cp9in«, 
Chronol.  <L  .F;/-  i.  I'tl,  1:VV\  diviilint;  their  month  of 
days  into  decadett,  a.i  did  the  Athenians.  The  iielirew 
weekL,  therefore,  cannot  haro  haan  ad0|llad  ftom  Egy  pt ; 
probably  both  it  and  tlw  teUiath  wwa  «aad  and  ob- 
aanred  by  the  patriarAa.   SaaWssK;  Babbatb. 

(4.)  MoHtk  (rn-},  vrfit^  Wna^  c"ih).— The  montfia 
by  which  the  time  is  maaaoKd  in  the  account  of  the 
Flood  may  have  been  of  80  days  each,  poMibly  form- 
ing a  year  of  SCO  days,  for  the  1st.  2d,  7th,  and  10th 
months  are  mentionetl  (Gen.  viii,  13;  vii,  11;  viii,  14, 
Ideler, iMwever,  contests  this,  arguing  that  as 
tta  water  flrst  liegan  to  sink  after  150  days  (and  then 
had  been  15  cubitA  above  all  high  mountains),  it  must 
have  HMuV.  for  snmc  dav*  rrc  ttic  ark  cdiild  havr  rt'>ti'il 
on  Ararat,  m)  that  the  second  date  must  be  more  than 
150  days  later  than  the  lint  (ffamdSmek,  i,  69, 70, 478, 
479).  This  argnment  depends  upon  the  roaaalllg  of 
**hlgh  mountains,"  and  upon  the  heifcht  at  those — 
"the  mount»in^  i^f  Ar.ir.it'"  (  viii.  1\  un  which  the  ark 
rested,  questions  conii«H:ted  with  that  of  the  universal- 
ity of  tlio  Flood.  See  Dei.vob.  On  the  other  hand, 
k  nmat  ha  ntgad  that  tha  axact  comspondaaca  of  the 
lirtarval  to  flre  montiu  of  M  days  eadi,  and  the  use  of 
a  year  of  3r,0  days,  in  jirophftir  pass.igeg  of  lioth  Tes- 
tnmont.^,  are  of  no  »>li);ht  weight.  That  the  months 
from  the  giving  of  the  Law  until  the  time  of  the  Sec- 
ond Tem^  when  wa  have  certain  knowladga  of  their 
eharactsr,  wan  always  lunar,  appean  from  tiw  com- 
mand to  kppp  ncw-i)i(X)n»,  and  tnm  the  iinlikclituwl 
of  a  change  in  the  calendar.  These  lunar  months  have 
been  KU|)fM>8ed  to  havu  been  always  alternately  of  29 
and  80  dajra.  Their  avwage  length  would  of  course 
bo  a  ItmmOB,  or  a  Kttle  (44')  above  29^  days,  and 
tiiereToro  they  wmiM  in  general  Ix*  alti  rnafi  ly  of  2D 
and  30  days;  but  it  is  possilile  that  occa!>ionHlly  months 
might  ocev  «f  19  and  81  days,  if,  as  is  hitzhly  proba- 
Ua,  th«  ceauaaneement  of  each  was  strictly  deter- 
mfaed  by ohsaitation ;  that  oheeirvatlon  was  employ od 
for  this  purpose  is  distinctly  affirmrtl  in  the  Hiil^yUini- 
an  Talmud  of  the  practice  of  the  time  at  w  liich  it  was 
written,  when,  however,  n  month  was  not  allowed  to 
be  leaa  than  29,  or  more  than  M)  days  in  length.  The 
ifakdaj  of  tha  BMOth  is  called  Silh,  "now  moon;" 


'  Sq>t.  vfofoftna,  ftom  the  root  cHn,  to  be  mw;  and 
in  speaking  of  the  first  day  of  a  month  this  word  was 
sometimes  used  with  the  addition  of  a  number  for 
the  whole  expression,  "  in  such  a  month,  on  the  firrt 

:  day,"  as  mn  n""!«5  ....  ■'C"'V^'n  dnha, "  On  the 

third  new-moon  ....  on  that  dik}*"  (Exod.  xix,  1) ; 
hanea  the  word  came  to,  signify  month,  though  than  it 
was  sometimas  qualified  (C^r|<  ^jn).  The  new-moon 
was  kept  aa  a  sacred  festival  (q.  t.).    In  the  Penta> 
teuch  and  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth,  we  find  but  one 
month  mantioood  bgr  »  ^adal  name,  the  rest  being 
caHad  aoeordfaig  to  fhdr  ofder.   The  month  with  a 
special  name  is  the  first,  which  Is  called  -''r^O  ^17^ 
.  (Sept  /19V  riv  vituy),  "the  month  of  ears  of  com,"  or 
,  "  Abib,"  that  is,  the  month  in  which  the  ears  of  com 
twcame  full  or  rip«-,  ami  mi  the  16th  day  of  which,  the 
second  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  ripe  ears, 
3-'=it,  wan  to  ha  oAnd  (Lav.  ti,  1*;  comp.  sxUt,  10, 
11,  ] }).    This  undouhtcd  derivation  shows  how  erro- 
neous is  the  idea  that  Abib  comn  from  the  Egyptian 
InlKfaigsdiraaotharnaflMaef  menthaoe. 

cur,  7{/,  "^T,  or  '"T.  the  s-econd  ;  Ethanini,  C':r"X.  the 
seventh ;  and  Bal,b!ia,  the  eighth.  These  names  ap> 
pear,  Ilka  that  of  AUb,  to  be  connected  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  a  trojiical  ye.'ir.    N'n  other  nanies  are  found 

j  in  any  book  prior  to  the  (^upitivity,  hut  iti  the  books 
written  alter  the  return  the  later  nomenclature  still  in 
uaa  appears.  TUs  b  evidently  of  fiabvlooian  ovigiB, 
as  the  Jews  tfaamsalvas  affirm.   8aa  Hortb. 

I  (5.)  Ytar  (p}"^)- — It  has  been  supposed,  on  account 
of  tlie  dates  in  tlw  namtiva  of  the  Flood,aa  already 
maBlknad,that  hi  Noah*a  Unw  thmwaa  a  yearof  169 
days.  Thene  date*  may  indeed  be  explained  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  year  of  BOS  days.  The  evidence  oi' 
the  prophetic  Scriptures  is,  how  ever,  decisive  as  to  the 
knowladga  of  ayear  of  the  formar  length.  Tha  "t 
tbnaa  and  a  bair  of  Dan.  (Tii,  15f  xH,  7),  whan 

means  yrar  (see  xi,  13),  cannot  \v  doubted  to  be  eqaitw 
alent  expressions  to  the  42  months  and  12t>()<Iays  of 
Kev.  (xi,  2,  8 ;  xii.  6),  for  im  >  :\\  _  ]2(» ;  and  SO  x  42 
=1260.  Wo  have  also  tlie  testimony  of  andeot  writ- 
en  that  andi  a  yaar  waa  knowa  ta  aoma  naUona,  aa 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  year  of  Noah  was  of  this 
length,  whatever  may  luive  been  that  of  the  months 
referred  to  by  Moaia  in  lha  namrtiva  oftha  Vlaed  (q. 
v.). 

Tha  cbaTactaristlcs  of  tiie  yaar  Institatad  at  tlia  Bs- 

odus  can  Ite  clearly  determined,  though  we  cannot  ab- 
solutely fix  those  of  any  single  year.  There  ran  lie 
no  doubt  that  it  was  essentially  tropical,  since  cerUin 
ofaaenranoaa  oonnacted  with  tha  produce  of  tha  land 
wen  llxed  to  paitteular  days.   It  Is  equally  clear  that 

the  months  were  lunar,  eafli  commencing  wit!i  a  new* 
moon.    It  would  ap|K'ar,  tlierefi  re,  that  there  must 
have  been  some  mode  of  adjustment.    To  ascertain 
wltat  this  was,  it  is  necaasaiy  fint  to  decide  when  the 
year  aonmancad.   On  tha  lOth  day  of  tita.nonlh 

'  Ahili,  ns  already  mentioned,  ripe  ears  of  corn  w  ere  to 
lie  offered  as  iinit-fniits  of  the  harvest  (I.ev.  ii,  14 ; 
xxiii,  10, 11).  The  reaping  of  the  barley  commenced 
the  harvest  (2  Sam.  xsi,  9),  the  wheat  faUowiBg(Bath 
ii,  S8).  Josaphus  expnasly  saya  tiiat  tka  eifctog  waa 
of  lierley  ( A  nt.  iii,  10,  5).  It  is  therefim  nsBBiaaiy  tO 
Und  when  the  barley  Iwcomes  ripe  in  Palastfna.  Ae> 
cording  to  the  obeervation  of  travellers,  the  barley  ia 

,  ripe,  in  the  wanseat  parts  of  tha  oonntiy,  in  tha  flrst 
days  of  Ajan.  Tha  barley -hamat  theralim  eem> 
mences  nlwmt  half  a  month  after  the  vernal  eqlIino^, 
so  that  the  year  would  l>egin  at  al-out  that  tropic  I 
l>oint  were  it  not  divided  into  lunar  months.  We  may 
conclude  that  tha  naarast  naw  moon  about  or  after  the 
equinox,  bat  not  nraeb  bafbn,  iraa  draaan  aa  tiM  aom* 
menrement  of  the  year,    fdeler,  whom  we  have  th»i.« 

,  fdr  followed  aa  to  this  year,  concludes  ttiat  the  right 
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non-  moon  was  chosen  throogh  obMmtiOB  of  the  foT- 

wardneM  of  the  t>arley-cn>iM  in  tb«  w«iin«r  districu 
«f  dM  eoastry  {Hand^uk,  1, 490).  There  ia,  however, 
tUi  ittfiealtv,  that  the  different  times  of  barley-har- 
reet  In  Tarious  parta  would  have  been  liable  to  cauae 
confu!>ion.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  the 
Hebrews  adopted  (he  nursr  meuu  of  determining  their 
namifmt't  day  by  olmtyaUoiia  ofhaliacal  risings  or 
riaadkr  stellar  pbenomen*  known  to  mark  the  right 
time  before  the  barley-harvest.  Certainly  the  ancient 
EgA'ptians  and  the  Amlm  made  ufc  cf  fui  h  int>an?<. 
The  method  of  intercalation  can  only  havu  Ih.«u  that 
wUd  obtained  after  tin  O^Kivfty—tbe  addition  of  a 
thirteenth  month,  whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long 
before  the  equinox  for  the  finit-fk'aits  of  the  harvest  to 
l)e  ofTiTeci  in  tho  middle  of  the  month  following,  and 
the  similar  ofliuings  at  the  times  appointed.  This 
Kbo<l  woald  bo  in  aceordanca  with  the  permission 
IpiBtod  to  pottpoiM  tba  oelebratlion  of  the  Passover  in 
Ao  atm  of  any  one  who  was  either  legally  unclean  or 
jontB^^llfat  a  distance,  f»r  a  whole  nionth,  to  thi^  14th 
day  of  tbo  Moond  month  {S\ua,  ix,  9-13),  of  which  per- 
mission ym  Had  Hoidtiah  to  ham  nvaasd  hfanMlf  ftr 
both  the  reaaoaa  allofwod,  because  the  piiMti  wm  not 
sufficiently  saaetUlod  and  the  people  were  not  oolleci- 
f<l  11'  ("hmn.  XXX,  1-8, 15).  The  hit.T  J.  ws  had  ^o 
begianiiii^  to  the  year,  or,  as  it  is  commonly,  but  some- 
what inaccurately  said,  two  years.  At  the  time  of  the 
Second  Temple  these  two  beginnings  obtained,  the 
seventh  month  of  the  civil  reckonint;  being  Abib,  the 
firrt  of  the  sacrt'tl.  Hom  c  it  has  Imm  ti  held  that  tho 
institution  at  the  time  uf  the  ExoduA  was  merely  a 
akasfli  of  eommencement,  and  not  the  introdnctioB  of 
•  MW  year ;  and  also  that  fh>m  this  time  there  were 
tho'two  bcK'innin^.  The  former  opinion  is  at  present 
purely  hy[Kithctical,  anil  has  licen  too  much  mixed  up 
with  the  latter,  for  which,  oo  Um  oontnuy,  there  is 

(il  )  S''(is'm>.  —The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  divided  their  ye»r  into  fixed  seasons.   We  find 


of  the  naConl 


aour,"  and 


IflH,  "winter,"  which  are  used  for  the  whole  year  (in 
'na.  Ixxiv,  17 ;  Zech.  xiv,  8;  and  perhaps  Gen.  viii, 
SS).  The  former  of  thc^e  properly  meana  the  time  of 
mrttlBg  frnlta,  and  the  Utter  that  of  gathering  fk-nits ; 
tfi'  Oiia  nliarirfng  to  the  early  ftoH  aaaaon,  the  other 
to  the  late  one.  Their  true  si^iflcations  art*,  there- 
fore, rather  summer  and  autumn  than  summer  and  win- 
ter. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  came 
to  dgnify  the  two  grand  divisiona  of  tho  year,  both 
ftiMi  thwr  «M  togalhat  ao  tiia  two  aoasou,  and  from 
lha  BMDtion  of  the  "  winter-house"  (Cl^Hn  T'^S)  and 
tha**raBiinflr-]iogta"  n'^a.Anoa  111,16)1  The 

tattar  eiidMico  It  tiie  ationger,  sinca  tta  wlatar  Is  the 
time  in  r,i1i  <>t1no  when  a  palace  or  house  of  different 
construction  would  be  needed  from  the  light  summer 
payiUon,  nnd  in  the  only  passage  besides  that  referred 
to  1b  which  tha  wintaibhoaaa  la  Baiifeiooed,  wa  read 
^  ^eholaldm  **aat  hi  tha  wtator-booM  in  the  ninth 
montti ;"  that  is.  alnirwt  nt  niid-wintcr ;  "and  [there 
was  a  fire  J  on  the  hearth  burning  before  him"  (Jer. 
..MMxri,  i3).   It  b  probaUa,  howavwr,  that  *'  wbitar," 
'9t  51'!jn,  when  used  without  reference  to  the  year,  as 
'iB  Job  xxiz,  4,  has  iU  original  signification.  The 

fteaaa  fiHl      **oold  and  haaV*  tai  a«M.  vUl,  tt,  i> 

still  more  general,  and  cannot  held  to  faldkato  more 
than  the  great  alternations  of  temperatata,  wUch,  like 
those  of  day  and  night,  were  promised  not  to  cease 
CIdaler,JSraMBiK4,l,494).  Tbors  are  two  agrknUonl 
'toaaooB  of  a  mora  afMelal  eharMtar  Oaii  thapreeadfaig 
in  their  ordinary  use.  These  are  ?~t,  "»eed-time," 
jnd  '^'^X;;,  "  harvaat."  IdaUr  makes  these  equal  to 
lha  foregoing  seaaoaa  whao  dmilarly  «aed  together; 
•hat  be  hax  not  proved  this,  and  the  passafjo  he  quotes 
l^aa.  L  c)  cannot  bo  haU  to  aflbid  any  evide^  of  the 


I  kiiiil,  until  some  other  two  terms  in  it  are 
strictly  correspondent.    See  b&ASOlf. 

3.  FuHvab  awiir«^itayi>-Baaidaatbe  Sabbatha 
and  new-moooa,  there  ware  four  great  festivals  and  a 
fa»t  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  and  a  great  celebf^ 
tion  every  seventh  and  fiftieth  year.  Sea 

(1.)  The  Feast  of  the  Passover  (nOB) 
only  the  time  of  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of  the  poicihd 
lamb,  that  is,  the  evening,  D^a^yn  'j'^a,  "between 
the  two  evaniiiga"  (Lev.  xxiii,  5)-— a  phrase  previous* 
ly  considered— cf  the  14tb  day  of  the  first  month,  and 
the  night  followliig^  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
(nuari  srt)  commencing  on  tho  morning  of  the  ir)th 
day  of  tho  month,  and  lasting  seven  days,  until  the 
21st  inclusive.  The  Ifith  and  2l8t  days  of  the  month 
were  8abl>ath8,  that  is,  holy  days.    See  Pabbovkb. 

(2.)  TheFtMSt  0fWaaks(ni92d  am,  orPantaeoal, 
was  kept  at  the  rhi-^f  of  neven  week-,  <  iniiit>'il  from  the 
day  inclusive  following  the  ICth  of  the  Ist  month. 
Hence  its  name  means  the  fSsast  of  seven  weelu,  as  In- 
deed it  is  called  in  Tobit  (ayia  ivra  i^onaiw,  11, 1). 
As  the  ears  of  barley  a»  firft-fruits  of  the  harvest  weta 
ofTi-n  il  on  tho  lOtli  day  of  ihc  Ist  month,  oti  this 
day  thanksgiving  was  paid  for  the  blessing  of  the  hat^ 
Tsal,  and  fnl-lMto  of  whaak  «And  as  waU  aa  af 
frotta;  hence  the  names  "^^^f^H  all,  Feaafc  of  fhoHar* 
v«at,aiidD'^'?^san  &r,Day  oftlionntlhdli^  8m 
PBwnooar. 

(8.)  The  Feast  of  Traropets,' nrsilp  U^'^Q\t.dagff 

t»nmp*t-*wnrf),  also  called  nrnn  i'msT  'linag,  L 

e.  "a  prcat  festival  of  celebration  by  tho  sound  of  tha 
trumpet,"  was  tlir  l^t  (l:y  of  the  7th  month,  tha  flMI 
commencement  of  the  year.    See  TRrHFBT. 
(4.)  The  Day  of  Atonament,  CiDSn  ta't^,  was  tha 

lOtJi  daj-  of  the  7th  month.  Tt  was  a  SaM>ath,  th.U  is, 
a  holy  day,  and  also  a  fast,  the  only  one  in  tbo  Ilohruw 
year  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Upon  this  day 
the  higlt-priest  made  an  oflbring  of  atonement  for  the 
nation.  This  annual  solemn  rite  seems  more  appro- 
priate to  the  comnienrement  than  to  t!i«>  middle  of  the 
year;  andthe^time  of  its  celebration  thus  affords  some 
evidanea  ia  fsvor  of  the  theory  of  a  doaUa  beginning. 
See  Atomemext  (Day  of). 

(6.)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  rixSH  Sn,  was  kept 
in  the  7th  month,  from  the  15th  to  the  23d  days  iacl»> 
sive.  Its  chief  days  were  tha  first  and  last,  which  wava 
Sabbaths.  Its  name  was  taken  tmia  the  people  dwell- 
ing in  tabernacles,  to  commenmrato  the  Exodus.  It 
was  otherwise  called  C)'<pMn  AH,  1.  a.  "tha  feast  of 
gathcrinK,"  1>ecanse  it  was  also  tosHtntod  aa  a  thaa  «f 
thank^trivin','  fur  the  end  of  the  jrathf-rint^  of  fruit  tad 
of  the  vinuge.    See  Tabuuiaclks  (Fkaht  of). 

Tho  andl  aanfaair  and  ihniilleity  of  these  primldva 
Hebrew  festivals  and  holy  days  is  especially  worthy  cf 
note.  It  is  also  obsersalilc  that  they  are  not  pf  an  as- 
tronomical character ;  and  that  when  they  are  connect- 
ed with  nature,  it  Is  aa  directing  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  to  Mm  who,  to  giving  good  things,  leavas  not 
himself  without  witness.  In  later  times  many  holjr 
days  were  added.  Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  remark 
are  the  Feast  of  Purim,  or  "  I.nts,"  commrmoratinn  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Haman's  plot,  the  Feast 
of  tho  Dadkatlon,  recording  the  cleansing  and  re-ded- 
ication of  the  Temple  by  .Tndas  MaocahsBUS,  and  fiuto 
on  the  anniversaries  of  great  national  misfortunes  con- 
noctcd  with  the  Baliylonish  Captivity.  These  last 
were  doubtless  ioMitnted  daring  that  period  (comp. 
Zaeh.  tH,  ISy.  8aa  Pnnr;  DBDioATimi. 

(6.)  StAhatieal  mi  JMIe'  JV  rr?. -~Thc  sabbatical 
year,  H^^I^'H  Nl^,  "tha  fallow  year,"  or  posaibly 
"yww  of  remissimC*'  or  na^l^  alalia,  atsa  aallad  B 
'  sabliath,"  and  a  "great  sabbath,"  was  an  institution 
\  of  Strictly  the  sama  character  as  the  Sabbath— a  year 
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of  rest,  like  the  day  of  ntt.  It  baa  not  been  rafficirat- 
l)r  notkod  that  at  tho  day  baa  •  aid*  of  phyaical  aacaa 
wHb  laikranoa  to  nan,  to  tbe  jear  hu  a  aide  of 

ykgrsical  necessity  with  reference  to  the  earth.  Every 
■eTcntb  year  apfx-ars  Ut  !)«•  u  vt  ry  suituMe  tiroe  for  the 
recurrence  of  a  fullow  year,  on  agricultural  priiiciplei. 
BoaidM  tha  net  from  the  labon  of  tha  field  and  vine- 
yaid,  tb«i«  vaa  is  tUa  jpaar  to  be  midarioa,  teraporaiy 
or  absolute,  of  debts  and  ohlipitiuns  among  the  pe(K 
pie.  The  sabbatical  year  hccins  to  have  cumnienced 
at  the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  witii  tlie  seventh 
OMinth.  Although  doabtleaa  held  to  comaienca  with 
fha  lint  oftbo  moBth,  Ito  bei^nnlng  appaara  to  bava 
been  kept  at  the  tVast  of  Talxrnnrles  (Deut.  xxxi, 
10),  while  that  of  the  jubilee  year  was  kept  on  the  Day 
ut  Atonement.  This  institntion  seems  to  have  been 
^laatljr  neglected,  aa  iodaad  waa  piopbasM  by  Moies, 
who  apaaia  aftbadanlatfoB  of  Aa  land  aa  an  enjoying 
tbe  sabbaths  which  had  not  been  kept  (Lev.  xxvi,  3^, 
35,  43).  The  seventy  yi>arn'  captivity  is  also  spoken 
of  in  2  Cbron.  (zx\-i,  21)  aa  an  enjoying  sabbath ;  but 
thia  m»y  ba  on  account  of  the  number  being  aabbati* 
od,  aa  ton  tiaaa  aavan,  which,  indeed,  Mama  to  be  in- 
dicated in  the  passage.  After  the  lapse  of  seven  ?al>- 
batkal  parioda,  or  forty-nine  years,  a  year  of  jubilee 
waa  to  ba  kapt,  Innadlatoly  following  tha  laal  aabbat- 
kill  year.  This  wa«  called  ^-"H  r:r,  "the  year  of 
tbe  trumpet,"  or  bsi*^  alone,  tbe  latter  word  meaning 
eMher  Uia  aovad  of  tfia  trumpet  or  tha  iiwtiumant  it- 
self, !>epau8«  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  an- 
nounced on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  sound  of  trum- 
pat  It  waa  eimiUr  to  tha  aabbatkal  year  In  ha  char- 
acter, although  doubtless  yet  more  Important.  In  the 
jubilee  year  debts  were  to  remitted,  ami  lands  were 
to  \>e  rentort'd  to  their  former  owner*.  It  is  obvious 
from  tbe  words  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxv,  8-11)  that  this 
year  followed  every  seventti  aabfaatkaU  year,  lo  that 
tbe  opinion  that  it  was  always  identical  with  a  sabbat- 
ical year  is  untenable.  There  is  a  further  question  as 
to  the  leiiL'tli  (if  cat  )i  jiihili'C  pericKl,  if  we  in;iy  use  the 
term,  some  holding  that  it  bad  a  duration  of  tifty,  but 
othan  of  fbrty^aina  yaart.  Tbe  latter  opinion  doea 
not  depend  upon  tha  anppoaition  that  tbe  seTenth  Bab> 
batical  year  was  tbe  jubilee,  since  the  jubilee  might 
be  the  fir>t  year  of  fho  next  seven  years  alter.  That 
•ucb  was  tlie  case  is  rendered  most  probable  by  tho 
analogy  of  tbe  weekly  Sabbath,  and  the  coatom  of  the 
Jewi  in  the  llrBt  and  saoond  centuries  B.C. ;  although 
H  mart  be  noted  that,  according  to  Maimonides,  the 
jiiliili'c  jii  riiHl  w.i-*  (if  fifty  years,  the  fifty-firnt  year 
commencing  a  new  period,  and  that  tbe  same  writer 
mentions  that  the  Jews  had  a  tradition  that  after  tho 
destmcUon  of  the  first  Temple  only  sabbatical  years, 
and  no  jubilee  years,  wen  observed  (Ideler,  HandbueM, 
i,  503,  fKM).  The  testimony  of  Josephua  does  not  f>cem 
to  us  at  all  conclusive,  although  Ideler  c.)  holds  it 
to  be  so^  for  his  language  (^ravTa  irn^tjKovra  fiiv  ia- 
rv  Ir^  rd  wavra,  AtU.  ill,  12,  8)  cannot  be  bald  to 
prora  nhHlBtdy  that  the  jubilee  year  was  not  the  first 
Jiarof  nanbbatical  i>eriod,  instead  of  st^uiding  l>etween 
two  such  periods. — It  is  important  to  ascertain  when 
tho  firnt  sabbatical  year  ought  to  have  baan  iMpt; 
whatbar  the  sabbatical  and  juUlea  parioda  seem  to 
bava  been  continuous;  what  posittve  record  there  is 
of  any  sabbatical  or  jubilee  years  liji\in^,'  been  kept; 
and  what  indications  there  are  of  a  reciioning  by  Huch 
yean  of  either  kind.  1.  It  can  scarcely  be  conte.«ted 
that  tha  flnt  aabbatkal  year  to  ba  kept  altar  tbe  Is- 
taantaa  bad  entend  Canaan  troaU  be  about  tbe  four- 
tecnlh  (.Tenningi,  JtxeiA  A$UifaUie*,  bk.  ii!,  cap.  Oi. 
It  is  possible  that  it  might  have  been  somewhat  earlier 
or  later;  but  tho  narrative  will  not  admit  of  much  lat- 
itude. 2.  It  ia  dear  that  any  sabbatkal  and  jobilea 
years  kept  tnm  Ae  time  of  Joshoa  vntli  tlie  daatnie- 

tinn  of  tlie  first  Temple  would  have  been  rtfhMMid 
from  tbe  tirst  one,  bnt  it  may  be  questioned  If  an/ 
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kept  after  fhe  wlnm  nMdd  lie  counted  in  the  same 
manner:  ftmn  the mtara «f tbe  institations^  it  le  ntik 
er  to  be  loppoaed  that  tte  teekotdng,  in  tte  aeoend 

case,  would  l>e  from  the  first  cultivation  of  the  country- 
after  its  reoccupation.  The  recorded  sabbatical  ycar5 
do  not  enable  us  to  test  this  supposition,  because  we 
do  not  know  exactly  the  year  of  return,  or  that  of  the 
fint  eullivalion  of  the  coontiy.  The  leeotded  dalae 
of  sabbatical  years  would  make  that  next  after  the  re- 
turn to  commence  in  B.C.  528,  and  be  current  in  U.C. 
627,  which  would  make  the  first  year  of  the  period 
B.C.  bS4-^  which  would  not  unprobably  be  the  first 
year  of  enltltatian  t  bat  in  tlie  caaeofao  afaertap*. 
riod  this  cannot  \>e  regarded  as  e%ndcnce  of  much 
weight.  3.  There  \»  no  f>ositive  reconl  of  any  jubflee 
year  havin^'  Iteen  kept  at  any  time.  The  dates  of  three 
sabbatical  yean  have,  however,  been  pnaerved.  Tbeoe 
were  current  B<C«  IM,  186^  and  87,  and  iheiefiMe  eom* 
nieni  fd  ill  each  ciisc  al>out  three  months  earlier  than 
the  tx'giniiiiiii  of  the^e  Julian  years  (Josephu.^,  Ani.  xii, 
9,  6 ;  xlii,  8, 1  ;  xiv,  16,  2 ;  xv,  1,  2 ;  War,  i,  2,  4  ;  and 
1  Maoc.  tI,  49,  68).  4.  Then  are  aoma  chronobMical 
Indieathma  in  the  O.  T.  that  may  not  nnreaaonalfy  b* 
supposed  to  he  connected  with  the  saMtatical  system. 
The  prophet  Kzekiel  dates  his  first  projihecy  thoaO 
in  the  lnwik  "  in  the  thirtieth  year,"  etc.,  "which  fwaa] 
the  fifth  year  4^  king  Jcboiacbin'a  captivity"  ^  S){ 
thus  appsixeMly  dating  in  the  fbrmer  ease  from  a  beW 
ter  known  mm  than  thst  of  Jchoiarbin's  captivity, 
which  he  employs  in  later  places,  without,  however, 
in  general  again  describing  it.  This  date  of  the  80tb 
year  baa  been  variously  explained ;  ,some,  with  Uabar, 
suppose  that  the  sera  b  the  ISfh  yeer  ef  JeaUh,  when 
the  book  of  the  law  waa  found,  and  a  great  passover 
celebrated  (sec  Hftvemick,  Conimmtar  iiber  Fxfck.  p. 
12,  l.'t).  This  year  of  Jo^illh  would  certainly  be  tbe 
first  of  the  reckoning,  and  might  be  used  as  a  kind  of 
nformatloiMBm,  net  unlike  tbe  mn  of  Simon  Ae  Wae» 
cabee.  Others  snppoee  that  tbe  thirtieth  year  of  the 
prophet's  life  is  meant,  but  this  fecms  verj*  unlikely. 
(Hhors  again,  including  Scaligi  r  (/V  Emndatitme 
Tewuporum,  p.  79,  218,  ed.  16^3)  and  Kosenmfiiler 
(SekaL  in  loc.).  hold  that  tbe  data  ia  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Nalwpolassar.  There  ia 
no  record  of  an  lera  of  Kabopolassar ;  that  king  bad 
been  dead  some  years ;  and  we  have  no  in.«tance  in  the 
O.  Test,  of  the  use  of  a  foreign  mn.  Tbe  evidence, 
thcrefbn,  ia  in  Ihver  of  Josiah's  IMh  year,  B.C.  628. 
Then  seems  to  be  another  refennce  to  this  date  in 
tbe  same  book,  where  the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  Ju- 
dab  is  said  to  be  40  yean;  for  the  final  captivity  if 
Judah  (Jer.  lii,  30)  was  in  the  'list  year  of  this  reck- 
oning. In  tbe  same  place  (Kzek.  iv,  5,  6)  tte  tlneef 
the  iniquity  of  Israel  is  said  to  be  890  years,  which 
sum,  added  to  the  date  of  tbe  captivity  of  this  part  of 
tho  nation,  B.C.  :'2i\  j.'<><s  back  to  B.C.  1111.  This 
result  leads  to  the  indication  of  possible  jubilee  dates ; 
for  the  interval  between  B.C.  1111  and  B.C.  623-2  ia 
488-0  yean,  almoat  euetfy  ton  Jnbilaa  periods;  and 
it  must  be  mnemberad  that  Ifce  seventy  «eeks.of  tbe 

prophet  Datiiel  -r  em  to  indicate  the  ui^r  of  siu  h  a  great 
cycle.  It  remain.s  to  he  a.'iked  w  hether  the  accounts 
of  Joaiah^nlannation  pre,>^nt  any  indications  of  cele- 
brations connected  with  the  sabbatkal  system.  Tha 
finding  of  the  book  of  the  Law  might  seem  to  point  to 
its  being  spccialh  required  for  some  public  service. 
Such  a  service  was  the  great  reading  of  the  I.aw-  to  tbe 
whole  congregation  at  tbe  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  ev- 
ery sabbatical  year  (Dent,  xxxi,  10-13).  Tbe  finding 
of  the  book  was  certainly  ibHowed  by  a  public  read* 
inp,  ajiparently  in  the  first  month,  by  the  king  to  the 
w'h(de  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards 
a  solemn  passover  was  kept.  Of  the  latter  oelebra- 
tbm  la  it  said  in  Kiqga.  "  Surely  there  was  not  holden 
neh  a  paaanvnr  ham  the  days  of  the  Judges  that  judg- 
ed Israel  nor  la  nil  the  days  of  tbe  kings  of  Israel,  nor 
of  tbe  kinga  nf  Judah"  (2  Kings  sxiii,  22);  and  in 
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Qbmilcleii,  "There  wu  no  puaover  like  to  that  kapt 
in  iMad  from  tlw  dajt  of  Smoel  the  prophet ;  nei- 
tker  did  ill  tbe  kfaiKi  of  Itnel  keep  each  »  pasmver  as 

Josiah  kept"  (2  Chron.  xrv,  IB).  The  mention  of 
Samuel  u  remarkable,  since  in  his  time  tbe  earlier  sup- 
poMd  dirt6  (B.C.  Ull)  &Ua.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  paMOfif  to  nwriiMt  coiuMcted  with  tb*  labbatkal 
TOshmiDif  t  hot  IhMB  fUKownw  era  mral^  Imts  been 
(greater  in  sacrifices  than  at  leant  one  in  Snlotnon's 
reign,  nor  is  it  likely  ttiat  they  are  mentioned  lu  cbar- 
•etarixed  bj  greater  zeal  than  any  other*  whatever, 
that  w  m  ahiMat  driTBO  to  Uw  idea  of  mmm  nl^ 
thm  to  «hfmiolog7.  8m  Sabsaticai/Tcab;  Jim> 

UEB. 

4.  jEnu. — There  are  indications  of  several  histor- 
ical eras  baTUg  been  nsed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
hot  our  faufbroMthn  to  m  aeanty  that  w«  are  gnoimUy 
■mbhtoeooM  toiwdliToeonelarioiM.  SoMoffheee 
possible  Kms  may  he  no  more  than  dates  employed  by 
writers,  and  not  national  nras;  others,  however,  can 
scarcely  have  l>een  nsed  in  this  special  or  individual 
BuuuMT  from  thoir  referring  to  erontt  of  tbohighMt 
imiwitonM  to  toe  wMe  peofilo.   8«o  Epoch. 

(!  >  Th?  Exo<ius  i-<^  u^oil  an  aura  in  1  Kin;^  vl.  1, 
in  giving  the  iliit«  of  the  fuundatiDii  of  Solomon  .t  I  cin- 
ple.  This  is  tbe  only  pO!<itive  instance  of  tlie  CMrnir- 
nnee  of  thto  mt%,  tat  we  connot  agree  wUh  Ideler  that 
itbeettainl7«mp1n7«dfaithoPeBtatraeb.  Hoidhrt 
to  Exod.  xix,  1,  and  N'lim.  xxxiii.  3M  {Unrulburh,  i, 
607).  Here,  as  cl>owh»Ti'  in  th«!  same  part  of  tlic  Bi- 
ble, the  l«;Kiiuiin:,'  "f  the  Exo<lus-year — not,  of  course, 
the  actual  date  of  yie  Exodiia  (toe  Aywil  jmri^  below) 
—to  nsMl  too  point  wtMoeo  tfno  to  eevnied ;  hot 
during  the  interval  of  which  it  formed  the  natural  com- 
mencement it  cannot  be  shown  to  lie  an  sera,  though 
it  may  liave  lieen,  any  more  than  tbe  bi^nnil|g  of  a 
aovecoign'a  reign  is  one.   See  £xodb. 

OL)  TIm  fenndatioB  of  8olonMB*s  Tonplo  to  oonjee- 
taNd  Ideler  to  have  been  an  era.  The  passages 
to  which  he  refers  (1  Kings  ix,  10;  2  Chron.  viii,  1) 
merely  speak  of  o<-curn?noo8  subsequent  to  the  inter- 
Ttl  of  20  years  occupied  in  the  building  of  the  Tempto 
aad  tto  khig'a  hooM, both  being  dtottnelty  apodied; 
so  that  bis  reading  ("Zwanzig  Jahre,  nachdem  8al»> 
mo  das  Haas  des  Herm  erl>aute")  leaves  out  half  the 
statement,  and  so  makes  it  im  orrect  (Ifamlb.  1.  c). 
it  ia  e^where  stated  that  the  building  of  the  Temple 
oocopiad  soTMi  7«an  (1  Kfagi  S7,  fl)^  and  that  of 
8oioiBon*a  bonae  thbtMO  (vii,  I),  making  op  tha  inter- 
val of  twenty  yean.    See  Trmplr. 

(8.)  The  «ra  once  us<-d  !>y  I.zekiel,  and  commencing 
In  Joeiab's  18th  year,  we  have  discussed  above.  See 

JoStAH;  EZBKIKL. 

(4.)  The  smi  Jehoiachhi'e  captivity  Is  constantly 
uted  by  Ezekiel.  The  earliest  date  is  the  6th  year  (t, 
'J),  and  th<-  latest  the  ■27th  (xxix,  17).  Tho  projihet 
generally  gives  the  date  without  applying  any  dis- 
tinetlTW  term  to  Uie  era.  He  speaks,  however,  of  "  the 
fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin'e  captivity"  (i,  2),  and 
"tbe  twelfth  year  of  onr  captivity"  (xxxiii,  21),  the 
l4tt«r  of  which  expressions  may  explain  his  constant 
nse  of  tbe  asra.  The  same  nni  is  necessarily  employed, 
though  wA  as  sacb,  where  the  advaneenent  of  Jeboi- 
achin  in  the  37th  year  of  bis  captivity  to  mentioned  (2 
Kings  XXV,  27 ;  Jer.  lii,  81).  We  have  no  proof  that 
it  was  used  except  by  those  to  whose  captivity  it  re- 
ferred. Its  first  year  was  current  B.C.  698,  conuneno> 
ing  in  the  spring  of  that  year.    8m  JsmnACmH. 

^)  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years*  eaptlvHy 
doaa  BOC  appear  to  have  been  nsed  as  an  sera ;  hot  the 
destruction  of  .Terusalem  by  tbe  nabylotiians  o<  c»- 
sionally  referred  to  for  chronological  purpoees  (Ezek. 
xl,  1).    See  Captititt. 

(6.)  Tho  Mtnm  fWnn  Babylon  doea  not  appear  to  be 
empioved  aa  aa  na;  it  to,  howover,  reekonod  tnm  in 
Kzri  riii.  1, 8)b «  to  fh*  Baodm  in  tk»  PHaMMcb. 
See  fcjBA.  1 


(7.)  The  spra  of  the  Seleucldc  Is  naedblli*  1 
•eorod  booka  of  Maoeaboae.   Saa  Sklbdosb. 
(8.)  Tbe  Uboratton  of  too  lew*  tnm  toe  Syrfam 

yoke  in  the  first  year  of  Simon  tbp  Maccal>ee  is  st.itrd 
to  have  been  commemorated  by  an  sra  nsed  in  con- 
tracts and  agreements  (1  Mace,  xiii,  41).  The  years 
1,  S,  and  8  on  the  coins  ascribed  to  Smsuk  [aaa  lion' 
bt;  Shiskbl]  are  probably  of  tlria  MB,  althoogh  It  to 
related  that  the  rij^ht  of  roinint;  ninncy  with  his  own 
stamp  was  nut  conceded  to  liim  until  !>4>mewhat  later 
than  its  beginning  (xv,  C),  for  it  may  \tc  reasonably 
■nppoaed  aithef  that  Anttodina  VII  oonflnned  jah^ 
legaa  baibtB  gnntad  by  hto  bratoar  Demotrlns  II 

(comp.  XV,  5),  or  that  he  gave  his  sanction  to  money 
already  issned  (A'weyc/.  Bril.,  8th  ed.,  s.  v.  Numismat- 
ics, p.  379, 880).    See  Haccabkf.s. 

(9.)  Mtg»ai  JeoriL— By  the  Hahvowa  iBfBil  jmn 
appeaf  to  haTo  baoB  uuuuted  ftwn  the  baglBniBg  tt 

the  year,  mt  from  the  day  of  the  kint;'s  arr<  i(slOB. 
Thus,  if  a  king  came  to  the  throne  in  the  last  month 
of  one  year,  reigned  for  the  whoto  of  toe  next  year, 
and  died  hi  the  flnt  mooto  of  tba  third  yoBr,ira  nii^ 
h8T»  dslea  In  hh  flnt,  aaeond,  and  third  yeara,  at 
thouph  he  governed  for  no  more  than  thirteen  or  fboib 
teen  months.  Any  dates  in  tbe  year  of  his  accosdon 
before  that  event,  or  in  the  year  of  his  death  after  it, 
would  bo  aaaigned  to  tho  bat  yaar  of  hto  predecessor 
and  tho  first  of  hto  aneeeasor.  The  aanm  principle 
would  njiply  to  reckonin^r  from  wnis  or  im[Kirtant 
events,  but  the  whole  stated  lengths  of  reigns  or  inter- 
vals wmdd  BOk  bt  aActod  I7  it  8aBKmo;KiB«- 

DOM. 

H.  JDiIb<— Tha  Idrtorienl  paft  of  Hobiww  dnVBolB* 

gy  is  not  less  difficult  than  tbf  technical.  The  inftH^ 
mation  in  the  Bible  is  indp*-d  direct  rather  than  infer- 
ential, althongh  there  is  very  important  evidence  of 
the  latter  kind;  bnt  toe  ^eeent  atate  of  tho  nombera 
nwlna  abaolnto  eertaiBty  ia  aona  caaaa  iBipaaaibla. 
In  addition  to  this  difficult;)',  there  ara  aaVBnl  gaps  in 
the  series  of  smaller  numbers  which  we  have  no  means 
of  supplying  with  exactness.  When,  therefore,  we  can 
oomparo  several  of  those  smaller  numlters  with  a  lar- 
gar  BBBbar,  or  wilh  indoponidank  «vldtBci%  «•  ara  A»> 
quently  prevented  from  putting  a  concludiB  ttol  lb> 
deficiencies  in  the  first  series.  Lately  some  have  Md 
great  stnsss  upon  the  frequent  occurr^m  f  of  the  num- 
ber 40^  alleging  that  it  and  70  are  vague  terms  eqniva* 
loBt  to  'iBmBy,**  ao  toat  **40  ymn"  or  yaara** 
would  mean  no  more  than  "many  years."  PrmAfadt 
this  'u\qa  would  seem  reasonable,  but  on  a  farther  ex» 
amination  it  will  be  scon  tiiat  tln>  liciails  of  sonif  peri- 
ods of  40  years  are  given,  and  show  that  tbe  ntmilier  to 
not  faideflnite  where  it  voqM  at  flrat  eapaddly  aaan 
to  be  so.  Thus  the  40  yeaia  to  toe  wildemesa  can  be 
divided  into  three  periods:  1.  From  the  Exodas  to  the 
sending  out  of  the  spies  was  about  one  year  and  a 
qoartar  (1  year,  1 +«  [2  ?]  months,  Num.  ix,  1 :  x,  1 1 ; 
coBqk.  <v«r.  aboiwiBg  it  was  thto  year,  and  xiii,  20, 
proving  that  the  search  ended  somewhat  after  mid- 
summer) ;  2.  The  time  of  search,  40  dsys  (Num.  xiii, 
25^;  3.  Tho  time  of  the  wandering  until  the  brook 
Zered  was  cross^,  88  years  (Deut.  ii,  14) — making  alto- 
getoer  dmoet  S9(  years.  Thto  perfectly  accords  with 
toe  date  (yr.  40,  m.  11,  d.  1)  of  tbe  address  of  Hoeea 
after  the  conquest  of  Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  I,  8,  4% 
which  was  suJisequent  to  the  cro*sing  of  the  brook 
Zered.  So,  again,  David's  relgn  of  40  years  is  divided 
Into  7  yean  6  Biontlia  in  Hebron,  and  38  in  Jerusalem 
(2Siun.ii,n;  v,6;  1  Cbron.  til,  4 ;  Imt  1  Kings  ii,  11, 
7  years,  omitting  tbe  months,  snd  33).  This,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  an  ioilefmite  numl>er,  as  some  might 
conjecture  from  its  following  Saul's  40  3'ears,  and  pre- 
ceding Solomon's.  The  last  two  reigns,  agafn,  ooald 
not  have  been  mnch  more  or  leea  flrom  the  eireaBi> 
stances  of  the  history.  The  ooeorrence  of  some  ronn^ 
ntimlH  Tfi.  therefore,  does  not  wsmnt  our  supporiBS 
the  constant  use  of  vague  ooaa.    See  Noxobb. 
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The  tttMnpt  to  "correct"  or  improve  the  Hebfew  canaea  wbetever.    As  no  two  of  the  Ihrti  eomepoad 
cfafooolosr  by  meeni  of  the  date  letelj  dee^iberad  thwwighoat,  end  ee  >  hkh  d^gwe  ef  Mllniill j  iimhwht 
fhmi  the  Egyptien  aad  AMjrtUn  faieeriptioBe  hae  beeo  ediy  bdeagi  to  them  afi,  eech  hee  had  ite  ad? ocelei  ee 

a  favorite  meitho*]  of  latp,  o-t  ytas  in  (irvvioas  times  a  the  true  oripnal.  The  cardinal  importance  of  the  sab- 
similur  comperiaoa  with  the  relico  uf  ancivnt  records  jcct  denianda  a  clear,  full,  and  impartial  examination 
hi  heathen  antbon.  But,  unfortunately,  theoe  vute-  of  the  artotmenta  that  bear  apon  their  authority  sever- 
mante  ate  eo  diaen|MUit  with  one  aaother,  and  the  ie> '  allj,  aa  well  ae  npoa  the  aocuiaqr  of  paitkalar  booi- 
nUi  Tiiyeo  widely,  aa  to  he  of  Toijlittloiinetieal' ban.  AsapnliiidBeTj.hnMthonotodthittiieva. 
ynim  for  such  a  purpose.  The  hieroglyph ical  data  ,  riationa  are  the  reaalt  of  design,  not  accident,  as  is  cr- 
ate too  fr.ipmcntarv  and  diwv>nn««ct<Hi.  as  well  as  too  ident  from  the  years  Wfore  the  birth  of  a  son  and  the 
uncertiiiiiy  tnui^l;it<^l  liitlxTto,  tn  jitford  any  definite  '  residues  agreeing  in  tlx  ir  mhhh  in  almoat  all  caaaa  in 
ehronological  chain ;  and  the  cuneiform  l^pada  do  not  i  the  aatadilaviaa  generations,  thoMseqiliaBO,  mnrn  mm 
tlM  ao  early  as  the  diepoted  part  of  Biblical  ehroaolo- 1  (Laniedi>.hd>igappewtlytheteeaHof  Beeiiarily  Itl 

gf»    SeeEoYlT;  AssYiilA.  livi-s  ^ll(>'l^1  iv  t  ovorlup  th<>  (lute  of  the  Flood  (oomp. 

1,'FVom  Adam  to  Ahnim't  d'j>nr(un-  out  of  Ilarnn.  I'iint.  n,  I  tuli  JJiUm.  i,  'jNo).  We  havo  no  i  li-w  to  the 
—All  the  numerical  data  in  tlic  Hil>l<-  for  the  chronol-  duto  or  dates  of  thu  uhcratioti.N,  t  xi  t  pt  that  we  can 
ogy  of  thia  Intorral  are  compriaed  in  two  aenealogtcal  trace  the  Sept  flimn  to  the  let  oentaiy  of  the  ChiiittBn 
Ihta  In  ffiMla.  dw  tint  fTTrm  ft  jam  tir  TttiiIi  f-"^ '  — .  — ^  vtpv—  —.1  ^i.^  ^  ^v-  ^  imitTirj- 
aona  (Gen.  r,$tothe  end),  iind Iho laooBd ftom  Shem  if  the  Samar.  nnniher!i  t>o  n«  old  an  the  text,  we  ran 
to  Abiam  (zl,  10-tt),  and  in  certain  paasaf(«e  in  the  n-x^ii^n  thtnn  a  hiirhrr  jintiquity  th;in  what  i»  known  as 
aame  iKKik  (vii,  6, 11 ;  viii.  l.l;  i\.  ;  xi,        xii,    to  the  Hi-li.    Tlic  lift  ic  iir<iu;uii(jinc«  roost  of  the  early 

d).   The  M— Hobrew  text,  the  beptuagint  Ver-  Chriatiao  writers  had  with  Uehrew  aiahAB  it : 
thB,  a«d  the  Samaritan  ffwiiii  iiili  gwiirtor  <Mhr,  as  blato  fli^^.— <hdrwida«ea,  th«t  ( 
ba  oaeB  Iqr  the  MloviBg  lablo;  whib  lU  pasrikl  i  aok  asM  whn  thqr  viotor  r 
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aocounU  of  Joaephus  (v4n/.  i,  8, 8,  and  4,  9 ;  6,  fi ;  7, 1) 
do  not  oxaclly  tally  with  anr  of  them.  The  Latin 
yttlgala  itrletly  eoolbnna  to  ue  Hebrew.   The  prin- 

dpd  Tariotia  rpadinpi  are  given  Ix'twoen  bnickct.'*, 
add  the  numbers  which  are  ctmhiru  d  from  statements 
in  the  text  are  enclosed  in  a  p^irt-nthetiH.  In  thia  pe- 
riod there  are  a  nunber  of  aerioua  difficnltiea. 

(1.)  The  Bunber  of  geneiatioBS  In  the  Sept.  li  one 
in  excons  of  the  ITeli.  and  Samar.,  on  account  of,the 
"Second  L'ainan,"  whom  tlie  U'st  chronologers  arc 
agreed  in  rejecting  aa  aporions.  He  is  found  else- 
whan  only  in  aome  oophM  at  1  Chton.  i,  17,  and  ui 
Lake  Hi,  86.  Joeephoa,  PhOe,  and  tiia  earlier  Chria- 
tian  writers  appear,  however,  to  have  known  nnthing 
of  him,  and  it  is  therefore  prolieble  eitltcr  that  be  was 
first  introduced  by  a  copyist  into  the  Gospel  and  thence 
iato  the  Sept.,  or  elaa  that  he  waa  foond  hi  aomaMSS. 
of  the  Sept  andthenae  introdoflad  Into  fh*  Qoapd,  and 
aflerwarda  into  all  other  eopiea  of  tfie  Sept  See  Cai- 
man. 

(2.)  The  remarkable  discrepanciea  in  nearly  all  the 
Munea  aa  to  the  raepeetive  agee  before  and  after  the 
birth  of  the  ddeefc  BOO,  wfaHe  the  totala  ghraa  gOBonl- 

ly  agree,  has  occasioned  greater  rariety  in  the  schemes 
of  different  Biblical  chronologers  tbau  any  or  all  other 


b  here  of  nore  wdght,  bat  in  his  pteeent  text  it  show* 
cootndictiflO,  though  prapooderating  in  faror  of  the 
Sept  nimbere.   A  oomparisoa  of  tbe  lleta  woeld  kad 

us  to  ?np|)0<!e,  on  iTitrrn.il  evi'lence,  that  they  had  first 
two  fornist,  and  that  tiie  third  version  of  thorn  origins- 
ted  from  thettc  two.  This  supposed  later  version  of 
the  liata  would  aeam  to  Ite  the  Saaar.,  which  oert4unl|y 
la  leaa  iBtemaDy  eotwistent,  on  the  snppoeition  of  the 
original  correctnces  of  the  nnmberK,  than  the  other 
two.  The  cause  of  the  alterations  ia  most  uncertain. 
It  has  indeed  been  conjectured  that  the  Jews  shorten- 
ed the  chronology,  in  order  that  an  aadent  prophe^ 
that  the  MMaiah  ehonM  eema  bi  the  alxth  oiPleoary 
of  the  world's  age  mi^ht  not  tw  known  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  advent  of  our  I^rd.  The  reason  may  be  suffi> 
I  cient  in  itself,  but  it  does  not  rest  upon  cufficient  evi- 
dence. It  la,  however,  worthy  of  tenuuk,  that  in  the 
apoatelle  Bga  tkara  vera  hot  diSeaaatoaa  raapefilag 
genealogies  (Tit.  ill,  9).  wbi<-h  would  <>eem  to  indicate 
that  great  importance  was  attaclied  to  them.  |>erhaps 
also  that  the  difTerences,  or  some  ditlVrenco,  t)icn  ex- 
isted.  The  diflbrent  proportions  of  tbe  generatiesa 
and  Uvea  in  tha  Sept  and  Heb.  have  bean  aaaerlad  to 
afford  an  atgnment  in  favor  of  the  former.  At  a  later 
{jcriod,  however,  when  we  find  instances  of  longevity 
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neoided  in  all  T«nion«,  Um  tfaoa  «f  narriage  is  not 
;  from  what  it  ia  at  til*  pjMMt  day,  although 
MB*  kmg  gcnamdoaa.    A  ftronger  argu- 

'  the  Sept.,  in  view  of  the  unity  c»f  the  human 
it  fooad  in  the  lung  {KTitxl  required  from  the 
Flaod  to  kha  DtolNnkni  and  tlie  t  «tabllallBWnt  of  king- 
'  dam.  Tbli  nppomtka  wonkl,  hmnwm,  raquire  that 
tha  patslaKlttI  ganaratloBa  iboald  be  altbarezmptiun- 
al  or  repreacnt  poriiHis.  For  the  fornit-r  of  thf-e  hy- 
potheses we  shall  see  there  b  some  ^ruuml  in  the  !>im- 
iUr  case  of  certain  generations,  just  alluded  to,  from 
Abraham  down  warda.  With  raapact  to  prolMrtiili^  of 
aoearacy,  arising  from  tha  state  of  |ha  tost,  tlM  Hab. 
certainly  has  the  aih  antjiijc  There  is  every  reasun 
to  think  that  the  l{jil>l>iu4  tiave  \n^-»  scrupulous  in  the 
extreme  in  making  alterations ;  the  Sept.,  on  the  oth- 
er band,  ahowa  ^foa  of  a  cawlaaipaM  thai  woold  aU 
laoat  paraik  diaage,  and  m  bava  tiia  probabla  iatar- 
polltfM  OftiM  poet-diluvian  Cainan.  If,  howVfW,  w« 
consider  the  Samar.  furm  of  the  lists  as  sprung  frofn 
the  other  two,  the  Sept.  woold  8e«m  to  be  earlier  than 
tha  liaU,  ainea  it  ia  mora  {Mnolwbla  that  the  antedilu- 
▼ian  gaBerattoiia  #oald  have  been  abortmed  to  a  gen- 
eral a^ei-mrnt  with  the  Ilel).,  tlian  that  the  post-dilu- 
vian wuuhi  have  been  Icn^hrncd  to  suit  the  Sept. ; 
for  it  is  obvkiU!«ly  mo^t  likely  thitt  a  suflkient  onmber 
of  jaaiB  baving  bean  dadnctad  from  the  oarlier  geDam- 
tioaa,  the  opeiiapn  «aa  not  carried  on  wMi  tha  later. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  stated  sums  in  tha  |Htlt-tW1ll- 
vian  generations  in  the  Samar.  generally  agree  with 
the  coniput4>d  Huros  of  the  lieb.,  and  not  with  tboae  of 
the  8«pt»,  which  would  be  explainad  by  the  theory  of 
an  adapttftloa  of  tna  of  theae  two  to  the  ether,  although 
it  would  not  gire  as  reason  for  suppnsinp  either  form 
to  be  the  earlier.  The  general  presumption,  on  exter- 
nal grounds,  would  certainly  be  in  favor  of  the  Heb., 
both  aa  being  nnqnesttooabljr  the  original  from  which 
the  efhata  (exeept  perbapo  the  Saaar.,  whkb,  singu- 
larly end']  rli,  !■<  the  leaot  probalile,  nn  nthiT  consider- 
ations, uf  ull>  ure  known  to  have  lieeu  trani^latcd — and 
a  version  can  never  rim  higher  in  authority  than  its 
and  also  becanaa  ot  the  manlfaatly  grantor 
I  of  parity  bi  which  OiB  tost  haa  bam  tnmanitled 
to  us,  in  comparison  with  either  nf  the  others.  See 
Skptoaoint;  Samaritan  rF.xTATKi  t  ii.  The  text 
of  Josephus  is  too  corrupt  in  its  nunilier^i  to  be  at  all 
relied  npon,  aa  may  be  aaan  from  the  slighteit  compari- 
son of  the  anmo  In  the  title  of  the  dwptars  with  dm  de- 
tulp<l  contents,  having  donlitleis  been  tampered  with 
by  readers  who  used  only  the  Sept.  or  versions. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  author  or  last 
ndactor  of  the  book  of  Ganeaia  intondad  that  the  nar- 
ntfvo  itenUI  bo  wwMetad  bgr  tliia  eontinaoaa  aeries 
of  time-marks.  Jewish  and  Christian  chronoLTnpher* 
accepted  the  statements  unquestione<l,  and  held  tliat 
the  series  of  years  of  the  world  thus  formed,  from  the 
■nation  of  the  first  man  to  the  death  of  Joaeph,  ao- 
eorded  with  the  trath  of  fiwta.  The  import  and  the 
authority  of  the  numerical  statement*  were  to  them 
umin)|)eacbablo ;  the  only  <jue!<tion  was  that  which  re- 
lated to  their  genuine  form.  And  supposing  the  in- 
quirer to  tiave  decided  in  favor  of  tha  Greek  text,  even 
aa  thara  are  divenMea  to  ba  diaenwad,  <br  the  6ept 
has  various  readings  of  some  of  the  nnml>ers  lK>th  lie- 
fare  and  after  the  Flood;  in  particular,  while  most  of 
tha  copies  have  n  kccoikI  Ciinan  after  Arphaxad,  with 
a  descent  of  130  years,  this  addition  is  ignored  by  oth- 
er copies  and  by  important  ahthorMea  (see  Browne, 
Mo  Stud.  §  307,  and  note ;  Mill,  On  tk^  Drtcfnl  ami 
Parantage  of  ike  Saviour,  p.  14H  These  consid- 

erations will  account  for  the  enormous  diBcrep:incy 
which  appean  in  the  estimates  farmed  by  different 
chrooologlato  of  the  number  of  years  contained  in  the 
book  of  Geneais.  The  Hebrew  numbers,  from  Adam 
to  Terah's  70th  year,  make  1656  |»Au  29-2  years ;  the 
Sept.,  with  its  various  readings,  2'.'  l  i  "r  '2'2<.'2  phm  942, 
or  lots,  or  1072,  or  1172 ;  the  Samariun,  imi  fbu  943. 


This  last,  however,  need  not  come  into  consideration, 
sinea  it  ia  wall  nnderst(K>d  that  tha  aamariton  tazt» 
ben  aa  abawhan,  la  merely  fabricated  ftom  tha  Ondi 

(Hcngstenlierp, -4u/A.  (^jt  I'-nt.  1,  3*2  "^q.) ;  and  those 
who  treat  it  as  an  independent  authority  (e.  ^.  L«peius, 
Ckrmol.  dor  ACff.  p.  897  sq.)  only  ahow  themselves  ig- 
nonnt  of  the  rBsoha  of  critidBm  on  this  ant^t.  Of 
conna  the  Sept.,  in  one  or  nien  of  ita  ennmantfonB, 
would  Ik-  follnweil  by  thono  early  inqtiirers  who  had 
acceitti  t4i  iliut  text  only  ;  the  earliest  extjint  estimate, 
by  Demetrius,  an  Alexandrine  Jew  of  the  third  can* 
tniy  B.C.  (quoted  from  Alexander  Polyhiator  1^  £«• 
seUos,  Prwp.  hlvang.  ix,  21, 12),  malcea  Aa  interval 
from  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  2JG2  jAtu  1072. 
Joscphiu  certainly  did  not  follow  the  Sept.;  his  num- 
bers in  the  generations  before  and  after  the  Flood  have 
bean  florcad  into  oonliDnnitj  with  the  Gceak  by  a  later 
amid  HMkUfld  hand,  wlildi  betrays  Itaelf  by  leaving  ita 

werillBOOSSplete  (Drowne,  Ord,>  S<rrl.  ^  '^V^  »21).  As 
tfie  chronology  of  J)r.  llule-t  (^whirh  some  still  accept 
as  authoritative)  profes«ps  tu  \to  liased  on  the  Sept., 
reotifled  by  tlw  aid  of  Josepbna,  it  onght  to  be  Imowa 
that  Oa  toxt  of  tills  anttor,  bosidea  biving  been  pal- 
pably vitiated  in  this  portion  of  it  (.Inf.  i,  4 ;  r.,  h\ 
swarms  with  (;ro><s  inconaititencies,  caused,  it  would 
seem,  by  hi.i  a<l<)ptin>(,  without  reflection,  statamento 

bakmi^ng  to  diffnreot  1 1  W|ii  si  ayafeama  (aea  in»- 

bnhr,(Mldtoi(ssHr*».J%ift^p.M7a4.).  Of  the 
Chliatian  wriferi  of  the  first  three  centnricfi  Orifjen 
alone  knew  Hebrew,  and  he  tirst  leaves  the  Sept.,  but 
only  in  part ;  Jerome,  the  learned  Hebraist,  declares 
for  "  the  Hebrew  TariQr,"  and  aa  hia  reoaoskm  of  the 
old  ItaHo  Tarrion  fgrms  the  basis  of  the  gtztine  Vnl- 

f;;ite,  which  a  canon  of  Trent  declares,  under  ansthe« 
nia,  to  be  canonical  and  infallible,  the  Hebrew  chro- 
nology is  virtually  perpetuated  in  the  chun  h<  of  the 
Roman  obedience.  The  Greek  Chnrch  stiil  holds  by 
the  Sept.  Onr  own  popolar  Kbla  dmrnoiogy  (Uah- 
er',",  which  Hi»h(>p  I.loyd  attached  to  flM  mnrpn  of 
our  UibleH)  followK  the  Hebrew.  Daring  tbe  last  cen- 
tury there  has  liecn  a  disposition,  in  some  of  our  own 
and  tha  Conttnental  writers,  to  abandon  the  Hebrew 
far  the  Sept.,  cUefly  prompted  by  the  wish  to  enlaiBa 
the  period  liefore  Ahnthani,  so  as  to  allow  more  timo 
for  the  growth  of  nations  after  the  FlooiL,  and  (moro 
recently)  to  facilitate  the  "  connection  of  sacred  and 
profane  cbronokgy"  in  tha  aarliast  agea  of  manUnd, 
espedaUr  with  feapaot  to  Manatbo'a  Egyptian  dw^ 
Dojn^'v.  The  (jiiP«tion  of  proliability  and  induo-ement — 
to  enlarge  on  the  part  of  the  Alexandrine  Jew.«  (comp. 
Bunsen,  ^g.  St.  v,  68),  to  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
Maaoretee— la  dUenssed  in  Browne'a  Ordo  Saolortm, 
9  a08  sq. ;  and  the  aitMeU  praBewsa  by  wUdi  the 
Sept.  number"  are  formed  from  the  Hebrew,  and  not 
virr  rrr$a,  have  l)een  exposed  by  the  same  writer,  ib. 
§  .S18  eq..  and  further  in  Th*  CycUt  of  E'jyptian  t  hro. 
nsAwi  I  '  S  (Arnold's  Tknioficat  Critk,  ii,  146  sq.). 
Um  Amdamenta]  inportanee  of  the  snb)aet  In  BibUeal 
chrnnolotjy  requires  a  more  exact  and  detailed  exam- 
ination than  we  find  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Smith  and 
Kitto,  from  which  the  preceding  investigations  ara 
chia^  taken,  as  are  also  portions  of  subseqnent  dia- 
onssimM  in  tlMa  article. 

(fr>  flrnernl  Internal  Evidmre.  —  It  is  a  noticeable 
fa<  t  that  in  the  ante<liluvian  portion  the  Ileb.  is  the 
only  list  (unless  we  except  that  of  Jo-i  [  fm-,  which  has 
no  independent  valne)  In  wUch  every  number  is  cor* 

other  of  the  rest ;  while  in  the  poet-dilvtiian  line,  after 
the  exclusion  of  the  second  Cainan,  it  stands  almost 
alone :  the  prcfionderance  of  evidence  f^om  thi.*  metb« 
od  of  comparison  is  therefore  aboat  balanced.  Again, 
it  la  a  most  snsplolona  dreamabmoa  in  the  Samar.  tliat 
its  nnmbors,  whara  thara  Is  any  variation,  regularly 
\ei**4>n  the  period  prior  to  parentage,  as  the  lineage  de- 
urciifl-,  1  \-  ri-mi)vjnjx  tin-  irretj'iLir  hundrei!  years  h«»- 
fore  the  F  loud,  and  annexing  it  to  the  ages  below  that 
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ftkat ;  while  the  Sept.  (and  Joeephiu)  attain  a  idmilar  | 
nUbflOi^ir  hf  aMtag  one  hndnd  yen*  to  tlie  deA- 
(ileiil  nwnben  tlMMiKboatf  wliofen  Um  Bob.  exMMta ! 

no  «nch  marks  nf  ^rndutton,  but  preRcnts  a  nataral  ir- 
regularity in  this  respect,  althuugli  the  nuiiil>er!*,  on 
the  whole,  decreaiio  a«  the  period  of  longevity  con- 1 
tncts;  while,  oo  the  other  hand,  if  either  of  the  other  I 
Ikli  be  ■enmed  as  the  prototype,  bo  poerible  veeeoD  | 
can  be  aspi'^ncd  or  imagined  for  the  arhitrarj-  enlar>^- 
ment  or  diminutiun  here  and  there  of  a  particular 
nomber.    The  briefer  ncbeme  of  the  Heb.  {Mj»t-diluvi- 
as  gooeaiogjr  ie  alao  exactly  mHtained  fay  the  •urn  867  | 
(I.  e.  tiie  bhth  of  Abram  tM  yeera  from  the  Delaffe+75 1 
3'c:irs  to  liis  departure  from  Haran)  definitely  ni%-en 
by  Josej)!)!!?,  in  opposition  to  his  own  niaf;nilied  iium- 
berx  in  dct^iil,  although  the  weight  of  this  argument  is 
affected  by  the  exiataiMe  of  variove  readings  of  that 
aggregate  in  Us  text.  We  nasi  not  omit  to  ebserw 
that  those  who  pupouse  the  schedule  transmitted  t)y 
the  Sept.  and  Jo!>ephu»,  an  affurdiug  tht^  longer  i^pace 
between  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge  for  the  extensive 
pntpagation  of  the  antedilnvian  race,  and  also  after 
tile  Flood  for  the  diseemtnatioo  of  maakted  Into  pow- 
erful  nnfions  in  the  oarlicjit  times,  herein  only  dpfeiit 
their  own  iirKunient;  fur  it  is  obvious  that,  so  long  as 
the  entire  length  of  each  patriarch's  life  remains  un- 
changed, by  whataver^Douot  the  period  prior  to  naiw 
riage  is  aiqpaenled,  Jast  so  imch  ffane  to  taken  flrom 
the  remaindpr  for  prorrentinn  :  the  earlier  the  IgS  of 
paternity,  the  greater  will  natunilly  lie  tlie  Increase  of 
popolation  in  a  given  numlier  of  gfiiorations.  The 
rapid  advanoe  in  adoleaoeoce  after  Uie  Deluge,  so 
natlnd  la  fba  Heb.  nimbara,  wi 

tial  for  the  puqxiHe  of  replenishing  the  eartil  M 
Uy  as  possible  after  that  cata-'trophe. 

(6.)  Imlividual  Dincrrpiiniien.  —  In  addition  to  the 
poet-diluvian  Cainan  noticed  above,  the  folbwing 
namee  appear  «o  luiiuan  aaeneo  piuui  or  we  snpemr 
tmatworthiness  of  the  Heb.  list  (see  the  conclosive 
treatiite  of  Michaelis  on  this  suliject,  translated  in  the 
Anur.  li'ib.  Iteptm..  2d  ser.,  vi,  11-1  sq. ;  also  some  judi- 
cious remarks  by  Dr.  POnd  in  the  Metk.  Qftart.  Stttnew^ 
Jnly,  1867). 

[1.]  In  the  cases  of  Adam  and  Reth,  the  addition  of 
100  years  to  their  age  Iwforc  paternity  disturbs  the  av- 
erage ratio  between  the  season  of  >,'ruwth  and  the  total 
life,  which  io  man,  as  in  other  animals,  is  a  well-estab- 
UsMpraporttoa.  These  two  patftoehs  passed  nearly 
one  quarter  of  their  lives  childless,  although  their 
immediate  successors  were  blessed  with  offspring  when 
they  had  udvanced  but  al>out  one  Unitii  to  one  twelfth 
in  Ufe.  Was  the  command  to  "increase  and  multiply 
and  All  the  euth"  sonoehleas  wgent  In  the  first  oen- 
tories  of  the  world  than  subsequently  ?  In  the  nam- 
bers  assigned  to  the  first  two  generations,  moreover, 
the  various  readings  found  in  the  text  of  .loscfibufi 
nearly  destroy  the  support  which  it  gives  to  the  Sept., 
leaving  the  balance  of  evidence  decidedly  in  hewvt  of  j 
tbe  tallying  numbers  in  tbe  Heb.  and  Samar. ;  and  in 
the  next  three  generations  there  is  at  least  an  eqni-  ' 
poise  iMtween  Ilia  anthorilies,  iriildi  am  amjad  In  «he 
same  manner. 

[2.]  The  Heb.  nnnbers  la  «ha  case  of  Jarad  are  sua- 1 
tained  by  all  the  other  lists  except  tbe  Samar..  which  ' 
not  only  deducts  the  centory  fWim  Ms  minority,  bat 
also  arbitrarily  curtails  his  subsequent  years  by  n  dif- 
fcrent  amount  (26  years),  evidently  in  order  to  force 
the  total  life  into  conformity  with  the  plan  of  gradoal 
reduction  below  tbe  length  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion. In  the  next  name,  tbst  of  Enoch,  the  Heb.  and 
Samar.  again  appear  in  unison  aj^ainst  the  Sept.  and 
Josephus,  the  testimony  of  the  last  Iwing  impaired  by 
tbe  corrupt  state  of  bis  numbers  at  this  point. 

[a.]  The  namhen  givan  under  Methuselah  and  La> 
mecli,  however,  most  decisively  betray,  acoording  to 
the  settled  laws  of  internal  criticism,  marlcs  of  inten- 
tional corruption  in  all  but  the  Heb.  list.   Kot  only 


are  the  years  of  each  of  the  others  totally  unsupported 
by  ona  another,  whan  they  diAr  tnm  this,  oadsr 
both  these  names,  and  also  enbarrassad  by  varleua 

reading:*  of  a  t,'l!iring  character,  but  a  compjirison  of 
them  with  the  date  of  the  Deluge  shows  unmistakablv 
ttut  they  were  altered  so  as  to  place  the  demise  of 
theaetwo  patriarcha  "high  and dij"  beyond  the  reach 
of  tlrfs  event.  Thoee  who  lunm  saeeringly  remarited 

that,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology  of  Usher, 
"  ]di:thuM!luh  was  drowned  In  Noah's  Flood  by  act  of 
British  Parliament"  (which  sanctioned  that  prelate's 
scheme  by  authorising  its  insertion  in  the  margin  of 
the  EnglMi  BtUe),  an  not  only  Ineorvset  b  Oat  par- 
ticular (for  Methuselah  [q.  v.],  according  to  the  lieb. 
numlwrs,  died  a  full  month  before  the  Deluge  began), 
but  they  reason  uncritically,  inasmuch  as  so  palpable 
an  o^ection  only  shows  tin  honesty  of  the  M aaoretie 
edlUwa,  vrtM  allowed  it  to  remain  npen  the  Cmc  cf 

their  text,  when  they  might,  by  n  slight  alteration,  BO 
quietly  have  obviated  it.  The  ingenions  tinkers  of 
the  Samar.  and  Greek  chronologies,  on  the  contrary, 
have  careAiUy  attempted  to  remove  this  stumbling- 
bhwk  from  the  way  of  their  version  by  a  violent  mod* 
ifi<  :ition  of  the  numbers  in  question,  docking  off  here, 
and  splicing  on  there,  to  suit  circumstances.  Yet. 
like  forgers  usually,  they  have,  after  all,  fallen  into 
confusion,  and  convicted  tbemaelves  by  their  own 
tTMsot  Hbm  Samar.  and  most  cf  Oe  rsadfngi  of  the 
Greek  mpies  do  but  make  the  year  of  the  death  of 
these  patriarchs  coincide  witli  that  of  the  Flood,  while 
the  very  suspicious  fact  remains  that  ilie  lives  of  the^e 
two  alone  (besides  that  of  Jared  in  the  Samar.)  are 
ablirevlalad  net  ««ly  In  cempatban  wHb  Ow  longer 
and  more  diJHcult  dates  of  the  other  lists,  but  sud- 
denly, as  if  for  a  special  purpose,  l>etween  in!<tances 
of  greater  longevity  immediately  before  (excluding 
Enoch,  who  was  translated  alive)  and  after.  The 
Heb.  list  can  dooa  he  dalhndad  at  IUb  point  on  critleal 
grounds. 

[-1.]  The  general  agreement  in  greater  sge  assigned 
to  the  post-diluviiin  [tatriurchs  by  the  Samar.  and  Greek 
lists  is  not  more  ditlicult  to  explain  to  tbe  advantage 
of  the  Heb.  If  the  former  be  the  original  form,  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  change ;  but  if  the  lat> 
ter  lie  assumed  as  giving  the  genuine  numbers,  it  is 
easy  to  jtorceiN  e  bow  readily  they  may  have  been  sui:- 
mented  in  order  to  swell  the  primitive  nra  of  repopu- 
lation  after  the  Flood  into  a  nearer  conformity  irith 
the  extravagant  mythical  periods  of  early  heathen 
histories.  With  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  tbe 
Sept.  is  ktiown  to  have  originated,  the  intluence  of 
which  may  plainly  be  traced  in  the  present  account  of 
Josephus  (and  pmstbly,  through  atiMa  Indirect  chan- 
nel, that  of  tbe  Samar.  also),  this  temptation  would  lie 
peculiarly  strong.  The  internal  evidence  here,  bow* 
(•\  er.  it  must  Iw  confessed,  is  rather  in  favor  of  tiR 
Samar.  numbers,  corrotmratcd  as  they  are  throughcVt 
as  to  tiia  age  of  paternity  by  those  of  the  Sept.  mnI 
(bat  lese  aoenrately)  Josephus;  and  we  might  even 
be  inclined  to  adopt  them,  as  consistent  in  gradation 
with  those  preferred  in  the  antedilm  i.m  jwirti^  n.  did 
not  the  manifest  want  of  authority-  in  the  non-Hebrew 
schemes  for  that  part  cast  a  strong  doubt  of  accuracy 
over  them  in  tliis  part  llhawiae.  This  snspfalon  li 
confirmed  by  the  want  of  harmony  between  tiie  Ramar. 
and  Sept.  a--  tin-  p  -t-^lihivian  ages  after  pat.  rnitv. 
the  latter  list  conforming  in  this  respect  quite  clu»ely 
to  the  Heb.  If  we  turn  to  the  evidence  of  ancient 
rsoordaaadtndltloB,  wn  find  tha  amnhcn  cf  the  Sept. 
confirmed  rather  than  thoae  of  the  Heb.  ThehMory 

and  civilirntion  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  Assyria  and 
Itabylonia,  reach  to  a  time  about  as  early  as  Uie  Heb. 
date  of  the  Flood.  Moreover,  the  concurrent  evidence 
of  antimity  carries  tha  origin  of  Gentile  civilization 
to  the  NoaeMan  races.  On  tha  acceptance,  therefore, 
of  the  Heb.  nnmlK-rs  we  niu'^t  pl.ioe  (as  we  easily  may) 
tlie  dispersion  of  nations  [see  Eth.n'olooyJ  very  soon 
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alUr  tlM  Deluge.  Important  aitl  in  this  approxima- 
ftioa  of  Mcnd  tirith  pn^in*  chranokor  if  »ffankd  bj 
the  ooodteabU  «staulon  of  Om  INUfaal  period  of  the 

Jndges,  noticed  below,  bfyrmrl  that  fixed  '<y  U^her. 

(8.)  An  important  rectijication  <>f  the  kxt  ^cenen^- 
IIm  k  nqnired  in  all  the  li«t8.  According  to  ttu  m,  it 
would  appaar  Uutt  Ttnti  was  70  yean  old  at  Abnun'a 
birth.  '*Tanh1iTadaav«ntyyeanifaiidba0ttAliff*Bit 
Sahor,  and  Haran"  (Gen.  xi,  'ill).  It  is  aftcrw.inli 
uaid  that  IVrah  went  from  IJr  of  the  Chaldees  U)  Ila- 
lan,  and  died  there  at  the  age  of  206  yearn  [Smiur. 
146J  (xi,  31,  83);  and  Uw  dapartnra  of  Abram  from 
HanatoOnaaa  bUm  narnied  (eonpL  Aeti  rtt,  4% 
his  age  being  stated  to  have  Ixwn  at  that  time  75 
years  (xii,  1-5).  Usher  therefore  conjectures  tbnt  Te- 
tah  was  130  years  old  at  Abram's  birth  (l'0'»  7  j  —  l.;fi), 
and  tappoaM  tho  UU«r  not  to  baro  been  the  aldoat 
aon,  hmt  iMBtknaii  fital  oa.aoeottnt  of  Ma  aaafaMtte^ 
aa  is  Shem  in  several  places  ( v,  32 ;  vi,  10 ;  vii,  18 ;  ix, 
18;  X,  1),  who  yet  appears  to  have  Ik  oii  tlie  third  ■•■on 
of  Noah,  and  certainly  not  the  eldo-t  x,  Jl).  To  this 
It  haa  baan  ol^Jaotad,  boworar,  that  it  aeeou  acaroely 
pnlMMa  tUt  If  Afetam  bMl  baan  bom  to  bb  &tber  at 
the  age  of  irW  years,  he  should  have  asked  in  wonder, 
"Shall  [u  child]  l>e  horn  unto  him  that  i«  a  hundr»l 
years  old?  and  shall  Sarah, that  is  ninety  years  old, 
baar?"  (Qon.  svii,  17).  But  the  force  of  tbii  objec- 
tiM  I*  diaaat  OBtMjr  obviated  arban  It  b  eoniiderad 
that  Tcrah  had  previously  had  a  son,  whereas  Abra> 
bam  ut  the  time  of  his  oheervation  was  altogether 
childless.  It  is.l>cttcr,  therefore,  to  adopt  thir*  iirr.inge- 
BMBt,  than  to  nuka  an  arbitnuy  ctuuige  in  the  num- 
ban,  aa  tho  Sanar.  appanai^  Ma  dona. 

2.  From  Abram' s  drpartmn  out  nf  Jlanm  to  the  Ex- 
odut. — The  length  of  this  period  L'*  statc<l  by  Paul  as 
430  years  from  the  promise  to  .\brahnm  to  the  giving 
of  ttia  Law  (Gal.  iii,  17),  the  first  event  being  held  to 
ba  lhat  recorded  in  G«n.  sU,  1-6.  Tho  aana  mmbar 
of  years  is  given  in  Exodoa  (idi,  40,  41),  whero.tba 
Heb.  reads,  "  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  wbu  dwell  in  Kg>'pt  [wa*]  four  bundri-d  and 
thirty  years.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the 
Int  hoadMd  aad  tiUitjr  jaan,  ovon  tlie  salf-aame  day 
it  eame  to  pass,  that  all  Um  boota  of  the  Lord  went  out 
from  the  land  of  Egypt"  Here  the  Sept.  and  Samar. 
add  after  "in  Egypt"  the  words  "and  iif  Canaan," 
wiiile  the  Alexandrian  and  other  MSS.  of  the  former 
alao  add  after  "  the  cblldnB  ofliiaal*'  tho  wovda  *•  and 
their  fiithen."  It  aeenu  moat  reasonable  to  regard 
both  these  additions  as  glosses ;  if  they  are  excluded, 
the  pasaage  appears  to  maiie  the  duration  of  the  so- 
joam  in  Egypt  430  years,  but  this  is  not  an  absolutely 
certain  conclusion.  The  "aojoomiag"  might  well  in- 
dade  the  period  after  llM  pramiae  to  Abraham,  while 
that  patriarth  aad  bb  deseendanta  "  sojoamed  in  the 
land  of  promi'i'  as  [in'  a  straiii;i>  country"  (fleb.  xi, 
9), for  it  is  not  positively  .sui>i  "the  sojourning  uf  the 
eUldron  of  Israel  in  Eg^-pt,"  but  "who  dwelt  in 
XgjpC"  A»  Ibr  the  rmy  day  of  eloae  being  that  of 
eoramoiMeinont,  it  might  refer  either  to  Abraham's  en- 
trance or  to  the  time  of  the  promise.  A  third  passage 
b  tbo  divine  declaration  to  Abraham  of  the  future  his- 
tmtj  of  hb  children :  "  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed 
•haD  b«  a  •Cnofir  la  a  bad  tthat  b]  not  theb'a,  and 
•ha]]  aene  IhHi}  and  they  ahall  aflbt  tbeai  ftmr 
hundred  yeaiS(  aad  al^.i  that  nation,  wIkmh  tlicy  5hall 
serve,  will  I  jodge;  an<i  afttTwardaiiall  they  rnmo  out 
with  funAt  substance"  (Gen.  zr,  14  ;  comp.  Acts 
▼ii,  6, 7).  The  foar  hnndfid  yaart  cannot  bo  held  to 
be  tho  period  of  opprearion  wtthont  a  donbl  of  tho  bb> 
torical  cliir.rtir  (f  tln'  Ti.'irr.itivo  of  that  time,  but  can 
only  be  8Up(>ored  to  nx'un  the  time  from  this  declnra- 
tiOtt  to  the  Exodus.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  after 
the  citation  given  above  the  etroota  of  tho  whole  ao- 
journ  are  repeated,  showing  that  tfib       tfia  period 

■pokcB  of,  and  |HThn[>-i,  thnreforo,  tlie 
(jBWf  1A|  Iti)  aa  "  the  fourth  geueratiun." 


But  the  question,  From  what  point  of  time  are  these 
yaais  reckoned?  liaa  been  Taiiooaly  answered,  and 
ebvoiMlo((ical  achenee  inaj  aoeeidingly.   Some,  ut 

the  S^pt.,  JosephuH,  the  .lewish  Chronology,  and  most 
Christian  >%ritera,  uti^ign  the  period  to  the  entire  so- 
journ in  Canaan  and  Egypt,  l>eginning  cither  witli  the 
Call  of  Abraham  (Gen.  zii),  or  the  Fromtse  (xv) ;  oih- 
en  data  it  front  the  deee  of  tfie  period  dnriae  wkkh 
the  Prombaa  vera  aada  (Pamonius,  Scbdttgen); 
»onie  (us  Bengel)  from  the  birth  of  Jacob ;  while  nn- 
iiioniu'*  r<  (  int  writ«'rs  jjivc  the  whole  period  to  the  so- 
journ in  Eg.vp*<  redionod  from  the  deacent  of  Jacob 
and  tho  patriarchs  into  thai  tumlttj  (aea  Kaobel,  In 
loc. ;  Browne,  Ordo  Saet.  §  284-288).  The  genealogy 
of  Moses  is  inconsistent  with  so  long  an  interval  as 
430  years  between  Jacob  s  130th  and  Moses'  80th  year; 
for  wo  learn  that  between  Levi  and  Hoaee  ware  only 
two  deaoenta—faideed,  by  the  mother'a  aide  (Jochebed, 
"daughter"  of  Levi),  only  one ;  and  as  the  sum  of  the 
Uvea  of  Levi,  Kohath,  and  Am  ram  is  137  4-133  +  137, 
it  follows  that  from  the  birth  of  l>evi  to  the  birth  of 
Moeee  naat  be  conaidcrably  leaa  than  407  years.  So 
alao  the  other  geaaalogha^  in  which  (with  one  exoep* 
tion,  and  that  Only  apparent)  we  constantly  arrive  at 
contemporaries  of  Moses  In  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  de- 
.Hi  ciit  from  the  twelve  patriarchs  (Hrnwnc,  Ordi  Sircl. 
%  284-/88).  Hence  we  most  measure  this  interval  of 
4W  yeara  (Oal.  lU,  17)  Aaai  the  eaU  of  Abrahaoa,  In  hb 
7Gth  year  (Gen.  xii,  4),  after  tho  death  flf  Tnah  (IfltB 
vii,  -I ;  (Sen.  xi,  2li\  to  the  Exodoa. 

The  narrative  affords  the  following  dati,  which  wo 
place  under  two  periods — tliat  from  Abram 's  leaving 
Hana  to  Jacob's  entering  Egypt,  and  that  frtm  Ja- 
cob's  entering  Etn  pt  to  the  Exodus. 


Naiao. 


TByrs. 
IM 


Age  nf  Abmin  on  leavlai 
Age  of  Abram  at  haa/t»   

Plfferenre   S8 

A^;e  <if  I^-imr  st  Jamb's  Mrth   60 

Age  of  Jacob  cm  entering  ICgypt   IM 

dk)  (L)  Age  of  \jer\  on  entertag  Egxpt  dr.  45 

Beaidue  of  his  life.   M 

OpatewioB  after  the  daaib  ef  Jaoabli  i 
^iod.i,«.7i 


1-)' 


Ace  ef  Mesas  at 


(|>)  Age  of  Jn(«ph  on  JsetM  < 

Residue  of  hl<i  life.  ~Tt 

Ol>|m«>lnn   ? 

AgaefMoMs.atExodas   M 

These  dat4i  nmke  up  at  li'jivt  3>*7  or  3flC  years,  to  which 
some  addition  must  l)e  made,  since  it  appears  that  all 
Joseph's  generation  died  l*efore  the  oppuaaiuu  OOB- 
rocnced,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  had  began  aomo  tlnM 

liefore  the  birth  of  Moses.    The  sum  we  thns  obtain 

cannot  l>e  far  different  from  Jll'l  yi  urs,  ii  ]h  rii  il  for  fto' 
whole  sojourn  that  these  data  must  thus  be  held  to 
confirm. 

The'  ^'encalogiee  relating  to  the  tfana  of  tha  dwell* 

I  ing  in  Kg^-pt,  if  continaoos,  aa  there  la  naeb  reaaon 

I  to  suppose  that  s<ime  are,  do  not  seem  repugnant 
I  to  this  scheme ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  only  one  of 
I  them,  that  of  Joshua,  in  1  Chron.  (vii,  23,  26,  26,  27). 
jfa  laeaaaiioBi  oaa  ba  reconciled  with  tlie  opinion  that 
dates  Oe  480  yean  from  Jaoob'k  entering  into  Egypt. 

Another  imynirtant  historical  point  of  evidence  is  tho 
increase  of  the  Israelites  from  the  few  souls  who  went 
with  Jacob  into  Eg}-pt,  and  Joseph  and  Ma  sons,  to  the 
tlx  haadrad  thooaaiMi  man  who  eame  oat  at  the  £xi»> 
dae.   At  the  fbnner  data  Oe  Mtowing  are  onamai^ 

ated  :  "  Viesidos  Jacob's  sons"  wives,"  .Jacob,  his  twelve 
sons  nnd  one  daughter  (13),  his  tifty-one  grandsons 
and  one  granddaughter  (52),  and  his  four  graat-graad> 
sona,  making,  with  the  patriarch  hiaiaeU^aeTeai^aoab 
(Gen.  xlri.  8-27).   Sea  Jacmvb.  The  geaefaUen  to 

which  (  hililren  would  l>e  Iwrn  alont  this  date  may 
thoa  be  held  to  have  been  of  at  least  61  paixa,  ainoe  all 
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M»  mIw  iaBBept  one,  who  prolwblj  marrtad  «  cooiin. 
Thb  oompuutkm  UkM  ao  MseMBit  of  polTgaoqr,  which 
WM  cerUinly  practiMd  alt  tiM  ttm«  hj  the  Hebrewt. 

ThU  firrt  generation  must,  except  there  were  at  the 
feiiiM  other  fenuJe  KntndchUdren  of  Jacob  besidu  the 
MMBntloiM4(««M|i.G««.xl^7Xkav«ttkMftaTCigii ' 
wivM,aBdMiinMauUota«DppoM  the  same  to  have  ' 
b*en  eoMlHitlj  doM  aflorwanis,  though  proliably  in  j 
a  less  degree.    We  cannot,  therefore,  fuund  our  c«lcu-  | 
latkin  aolely  on  thaae  61  poirt*,  but  must  allow  for  (>o- 
lyg— y  aad  Ibnian  BUn-iaKeti.    These  adniissious  be- 
ioK  made,  Md  IM  Mpocial  blawing  whkh  attondad  : 
the  people  borne  in  mhid,  the  interval  of  abeot  tlfi  ! 
jreara  does  not  M-em  tcxj  cliiirt  fiir  thf  incrfn.«r. — On  i 
the  whole,  we  liuve  no  hesitation  in  accepting  Uie  i30 
yean  as  the  length  of  the  infeanral  ftMH  AJmm^  btT- 
inj  Hyufj  lo  the  Bifflhie. 

8.  fVM  tik$  BmAu  t»  At  FnmitMm  ^'Sabmm't 
Temple. — There  U  but  one  passage  frooiwhlch  we  olw 
taiu  the  length  of  this  period  as  a  whole  (lee  Walther,  | 
hi  BsDingaTten's  SammUmgm,  1748,  ti,  SlU-ASS).  It  is 
that  hi  whieh  the  Foondatian  of  the  Temple  ia  dated 
ta  th«  «8lk  (Ueb.),  or  44<M  (Sept.)  year  aflar  the 
Exoda%iB  the  4th  year  2d  month  of  Stilomon'H  ri<i^n 
(1  Kinge  vl,  1).  Thia  sum  we  have  first  to  compare 
with  the  detailed  namlwrs.  These  are  as  follows: 
(a.)  Fram  the  Eaodoe  to  the  death  of  Moaea,  40  yeera. 
(6.)  Leedenhlp  of  Joahna,  7+e  yeaia.  (e.)  Interval 
betwi'cn  .loahiin's  death  and  the  First  Servitude,  »/ 
years.  (</.)  SiTvitudes  and  rule  of  Judges  until  Eli's 
death,  430  years,  (f.)  Period  fh>m  Eli's  death  to 
Sii Ill's  acressSon,  20 +f  yeara.  (/.)  Saul'a  i«igD«40 
yrar?.  (^.)  D8Tid*s  Teign,  40  years.  (A.)  SoloBMO'e 
roi^Ti  to  Foundation  «f  Temple,  3  years.  Sum,  TifO  + 
x  +  tf  +  z  years.  It  js  possible  to  obtain  approxini.n- 
tively  the  length  of  the  three  wanting  number*.  (1.) 
Joehoa'a  age  at  the  Exodns  wae  at  least  20  yean 
(Nam.  xiv,  29,  30),  and  at  Ma  death,  110 ;  Owrefina 
the  utmost  lon^'th  of  his  rule  rmi'-t  he  110  (20-1  40)  = 
60  years.  The  duration  of  .loshua'!*  government  is 
limited  by  the  circumstance  that  Caleb's  lot  was  ap- 
pofftioiied  to  him  ia  the  7th  year  of  the  occupation,  and 
tfaaraftie  of  Joahaa'a  rale,  when  he  was  65  years  old, 
and  that  he  conquered  the  lot  after  Joshua's  death. 
Caleb  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  Iwen  a  vert-  old  man 
on  taking  his  portion,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  wdt«d  long  before  attackug  the  heathen  who 
held  it,  to  ssy  nothing  of  the  portion  behif  hie  dalned 
reward  for  not  having::  feared  the  Annkim  who  dwelt 
there,  a  reward  promised  him  of  the  Ix)rd  hy  Mosca 
afid  claimed  of  Joshua,  who  alone  of  his  fellow-spiea 
had  ahown  the  aaoM  fSuith  and  eoorage  (Num.  xiv,  24 ; 
Dent  i,86;  Joeh.  zIt,  6  od^i^  xv,  18-19;  Jndg.  I, 
9-16,  -2<^).  The  leaet length  of  .loshua'n  rule  wonld  l>p 
about  10  yeara.  Joaephtts  {Ant.  v,  1,  JO)  fixes  it  mid- 
way between  these  limits,  or  at  •.'.'>  year?,  w  hich  may 
lie  adopted  aa  the  probable  length.  (2.)  The  interrai 
between  Jeehna'a  deatii  and  tiie  Fbel  Serrftode  b  llni> 
ited  by  the  history  of  Othniel.  After  Joshtta  there  is 
the  lime  of  the  elders  who  overlived  him,  then  a  peri- 
od of  disobedience  and  idolatn%  a  servitude  of  8  years, 
deliveraace  bjr  Othniel  the  son  of  Keaas,  the  nephew 
of  Oaleb,  and  reat  fat  40  yeara,  nntil  Othnlel'e  deafli. 

Hp  was  already  a  warrior  when  Caleb  conquered  his 
lot;  he  liveil  to  ilcliver  Israel  from  the  Mesopotamian 
oppressor,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  subsequent  40 
Teen  of  reat.  Snppoaing  Othniel  to  have  hoen  80 
year*  old  at  the  tfane  of  Mi  flnt  esploita,  and  nOyears 

at  his  death,  then  110^(30  +  18  + 84-40)=24  yean« 
would  remain  for  the  interval  in  question.  Josephns 
^AtU.  vi,  5,  4)  reasonably  fixes  it  at  18  yeara,  which 
cannot  be  fkr  ttvm  oomct  (8.)  The  leeidne  of  Sain- 
wl'a  jndgeshlp  after  tiie  SO  yean  Aran  Eli*e  deatii, 
ending  w  ith  the  -inli  mn  fast  and  rictory  at  Mispeh, 
can  scarcely  have  much  exceeded  20  years  ;  Josephna 
(Ant.  vi,  13,5)  a.*signs  it  a  length  of  12  years.  Sam- 
uel mnat  have  been  atill  y onng  at  the  time  of  £U'a 


deatti  aad  he  died  near  Uie  doae  of  8aal^  lalSB  (1 
San.  zxv,  1;  xxviii,8).  If  he  were  SO  yeara  old  at 
the  farmer  date,  and  Judjied  for  12  years  after  the  vie- 
tor>'  at  Mizpch,  be  would  hare  lieen  nt  ar  «5  vears  old 
(20  +  20  +  12  +  32  =  84)  at  his  death,  which  appeara  to 
liave  been  a  lon^  period  of  life  at  that  time.  Wa  tina 
enhra  at  the  following  nnmheia  for  the  vaiioat  par- 
tloMofthbpeflod: 

Yran 

FMh  8enritad«.  16 

JafirttMh's Judftahip....  • 

Ibaaa'a  jDdgt^ilp   T 

Ekn'i  Jadgvf hip   ia 

Abdon's  JudgMhlBi.   8 

8txth  SierTitwIe.  M 

i^aouao'o  JurlKOiUp......  98 

Hfs  JndgeKlilp   4A 

Seventh  8erv'iiiMe  Sfl 

l^amaer*  Jticl|;«>iblp  It 

s»iir»  lU-lun  40 

Dnvi-IV  K.  ign  40 

Ki'U.nm./.  flntyeaie   8 

Total  US 


WanderInK  In  tba  l:eMtt.  40 

.taehaa'i  Kuie   8b 

.>«urvlv{ng  nden  18 

KImt  tkTTituHe   8 

Othaiel'*  Jiidkfiihip  40 

Secnod  Ser\'itude   18 

I-^hud**  Judgcxliip  Undnd- 

irjK  ."^hamgiir'F)   80 

Third  Ser\itUfle   80 

Uttrak'i!  Judgi-ftdp   40 

Fourth  Servitude   " 

Gldeon'R  Judgtvhip  40> 

Abimelech'a  Kelgn   8 

TnU'a  JudRCfblpL  8:i 

Jalr"!  Jttdgevhip   £3 


Two  independent  large  nnmhaia  Men  ta  eonflnn  this 
iH.  One  la  fai  Paal'a  addivae  at  Antloeb  of  Piaidh^ 

where.  lifter  speaking  of  the  Exodus  and  the  40  year* 
in  the  desert,  he  adds:  ".And  when  he  had  destroyed 
seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Chanaan,  he  divided  their 
land  unto  them  by  lot.  And  after  that  he  gave  [ante 
them  ]  judges  about  tiie  apace  of  fbur hundbred  and  flfl^ 
years,  until  ."^nmuel  the  pruphet.  And  afterward  they 
desired  a  king"  (Acts  xiii,  19,  20,  21).  This  interval 
of  460  years  may  be  varionaly  explained— as  commenc- 
ing with  Othniel'a  dettTamea  and  endhig  with  SU'a 
death,  a  period  which  the  nonbeia  of  the  earflvrbeeka 
of  the  HiMe,  if  added  together,  nwdta  44S  y<  ars :  or  as 
commencing  with  the  Kirj't  Servitude,  8  years  more, 
which  would  lie  exactly  460yeei8;  or  with  Joshua's 
deeth,  whkh  would  raise  thaae  aombera  by  about  18 
yean;  or  again,  it  may  be  held  to  end  at  Saul's  eeoae* 
sioi),  which  would  raise  the  numbers  given  respective- 
ly by  about  82  yeara.  However  explained,  this  sum 
of 460  yeara  supporta  tl>e  authority  of  the  detailed  nam* 
ben  aa  forming  an  eaeeatiaUy  comet  meaaaie  of  tba 
period ;  and  the  predee  oeinddeBoe  wMi  one  ef  the 
foregoini;  nuido  of  mmpntation  seems  to  show  that  it 
was  that  w  ttich  i'aul  adopted.  The  other  large  num- 
ber  occurs*  in  Jephthah's  message  to  the  king  of  the 
Children  of  Ammon,  when  the  period  during  whieh 
laraal  had  held  the  lanl  af  tfieAnieritea  ftom  the  lint 

eonquest  either  up  to  lllH  buglllliii  i  (  f  the  *ervitmb' 
from  wliieh  tliey  were  about  to  l>e  freed,  or  up  to  the 
very  time,  is  given  as  800  years  (Jndg.  .xi,  26).  Tho 
above  detailed  nunben,  including  the  uncertain 
rioda,  lAold  nnke  theee  Intenrala  respectively  844  and 
years.  Here,  therefore,  there  !i[>iK'ar»  to  Ik?  an 
agreement,  although  not  positive,  since  the  meaning 
might  be  either  three  centuries,  as  a  vague  sum,  or 
about  800  years.  So  ftr  aa  the  evidence  of  the  nunw 
ben  goee,  we  mnat  dedde  In  fltvor  of  the  longer  Inter- 
val, from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  first  Tem> 
pie,  in  prcferenie  to  the  period  of  480  or  4  Kt  years. 

'I  he  evidence  of  the  genealogies  luis  Iw  en  held  by 
aome  to  auatain  a  different  oonduaion.  These  liata,  aa 
tbey  now  etend,  woidd,  If  af  eenlluuew  generrtlene, 
l>e  decidedly  in  favor  of  an  infer\  :.1  of  aliotit  300,  40n. 
or  even  600  years,  some  being  mm  h  shorter  than  oth- 
ers. It  is,  however,  imjK>ssil>le  to  reduce  them  to  con- 
I'aistency  with  each  other  without  arbitrarily  altering 
some,  and  the  reatdt,  with  tfioee  who  have  fallowed 
them  as  tbe  s:ife«t  guidaai  has  been  the  adoption  of  tbe 
shortest  of  tlie  numben  just  given,  alxjut  .'JOO  years. 
The  evidence  of  the  geniMln^'ie'i  may  therefore  l>e  cfn- 
aidered  aa  probably  leading  to  the  rejection  of  all  na- 
merloal  etatamenti,  but  aa  perhapa  leaa  Imnneirtwl 
with  that  of  480  or  440  years  than  with  the  rest. 

The  statement  in  1  Kines  vi.  1,  is  acrepted  by  Hil- 
lel,  the  author  of  the  nuidi-rn  .lew  i-ti  chronology,  who 
makes  the  480  yean  one  of  the  elements  for  the  oea- 
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•traction  of  Us  Mundane  era ;  hy  Usher  al«o,  by  Pe> 
teviot,  who,  howoTtt,  <Ut«a  the  pwiod  from  the  Eifode, 
■ad  hy  many  otfacffi.  In  nioi*  nent  tlniM,  Hmgsten- 
bffg  (Aulhfntif  dm  Pentittfurhs,  ii,  2:^  mj.  1.  Hofmann 
(in  tbfl  Studirn  u.  Kridhn,  1>*SX),  Tlictiius  {tm  1  A'tit^ 
▼i,  1),  Tielc  {Ckrtnuil.  da  A.  T.),  Gehringer  (ftfter  clie 
WUMte  JNiobuhr  {G*adL  Amtrt  «.  MiA.),  up. 

beU  tho  atataawnk  m  bittorleRl.   B«t  tboofh  tiiia 

measure,  liv  I'ridf^in^;  over  the  interval  fmrn  Mosph  to 
Solomon,  rn.ililr-*  the  clironolo^ist,  when  he  has  form- 
ed mundane  series  down  to  the  Exode,  to  a*«iini 
the  year  aimo  mtmtU  of  4  Solomon  and  w  of  1  Darid, 
Off  kavtsK  tvMsd  fbs  wcliwilng  B.C>  op  to  1  SoIobmmi, 
to  give  the  year  B.C.  of  the  F.xode,  the  whole  tract  of 
time  occupied  l)y  the  Judges  is  »till  loose  at  either  end, 
and  nepd?  much  mana^ment  to  define  its  baaringfl. 
For  Uie  itenw  actoally  onameiatod,  being  (even  if  tlie 
entfre  40  yems  of  Bl  sndtlMMywa*  of  tbeAikat 
Kirjath-Jearim  be  included  in  the  30O  of  the  Judpes) 
47 -I- 31*0  r  43  =  480,  no  room  is  left  for  .Iir-hua  and  the 
elders,  Samuel  an<l  .Saul.  .\cc<)nlinf^ly.  the  chmnol- 
ogists  who  aocept  Uiia  meaatm  are  obliged  to  reaort  to 
violent  eKpeJfcnite  the  MtiunptioB  tlutt  mom  «t  the 
servitudes  were  contemporari',  and  others,  which  it  is 
clearly  impossible  to  exalt  above  the  rank  of  ingenious 
conjectures.  But  the  number  480  is,  in  fact,  ojx'n  to 
g^n  anspldon.  The  Sept.  baa  instead  of  it  440.  Jo- 
■ephne  talcea  no  notfee  of  eltlwr,  and  on  varione  oea^ 
sion«  miikcs  the  interval  592,  612,  and  632  years;  the 
early  Christian  chrono^r.iphers  also  ifinore  tlie  meas- 
ure— thus  Thcophil.  .Aiitiin  li.  reckonn  I'.i^*  to  1  David; 
Clem.  Alex,  to  1  Saul,  490;  Africanos,  677  yean, 
hnl'i  ensmeration.  In  Aets  zlH,  Ift-Sl,  dao  previa  at 
least  this,  that  .Tews  in  his  time  reckoned  the  interval 
in  a  way  which  is  incoiisistt-nt  with  the  statement  in 
1  Kin^s  vi,  1.  lie  gives  from  thi'  Excf-lp  to  1  David 
40 -1-460 +40 =630;  therefore  to  4  SolomoD,  573  years. 
FlMil's  term  of  4fi0  years  is  evidently  tlie  fntenral  from 
the  nrst  .Servitude  to  the  end  of  those  SO  years  of  the 
Alk.  1  Sam.  vii,  2  (composed  of  890 -HO +  20).  Clin- 
ton (Fatti  IhU.  i.  312)  dates  the  4.''>0  fr  in  tin-  parti- 
tion of  lands  (47th  after  Exode).  asgnmet  20  years  for 
Jmboa  and  the  eldem,  and  another  term  of  12  years 
halnaau  the  20  years  of  the  Ark  (1  Sam.  2)  and  the 
40  yean  which  he  gives  enth'e  to  Saul,  thus  making 
the  sum  filv!  years.  It  remains  only  to  state  that  the 
text  in  1  Kings  vi,  1,  cannot  be  imfiugned  on  strict- 
ly critical  grounds,  excepting  the  varixus  reading  in 
Um  Sept. ;  the  other  veraions  and  the  Heb.  1ISS>  are 
uniform  In  their  testimony :  that  date,  therefore,  must 
be  summarily  rej>'i  ted  as  an  early  interpolation,  as  U 
done  by  most  mn<lern  chronologcrs.  For  a  farther  ex- 
amination of  the  periml  in  <ine.<(tion,  see  JrooBa.  For 
the  vmltM  of  Egyptian  dates  of  the  Exode,  saa  hslow. 
(See  also  In  the  Stud. «.  KrWkm,  1863,  Iv.) 

4.  fnim  (hf  F-.iiii  lfifi-in  nf  Sulivxnx  »  Trmple  to  its 
JJtttnctitm  We  have  now  reached  a  period  in  which 

tha  diftnoeaa  of  chronologen  are  no  kogor  to  be 
measnred  by  eentuiai,  hut  by  tens  of  years  and  even 
single  yean,  and  towards  tfie  dose  of  which  almost  per- 
fect accum-y  is  attainable.  The  most  important  num- 
bers in  the  Bil>lc  are  here  generally  stated  more  than 
and  aeveral  means  are  afforded  hy  which  their 
acean^  can  he  tasted.  The  priadpat'of  these  tests 
sm  the  stalenient  of  liings'  ages  at  thrfr  aoceerions,  the 
double  dating  of  the  accessions  of  kinu's  of  ,Tiitl;i}i  in  the 
reigns  of  kings  of  Israel  and  the  converse,  and  the  dou- 
ble reckoning  by  the  years  of  kings  of  Jndah  and  of 
Mabnchadwanaar.  Of  thaaa  taste  tba  most  val  aable  is 
tta  seeond,  wMdi  axtenda  fliravgh  flie  grc.it4<r  part  of 
the  period  under  consideration,  and  prevent'*  nnr  mak- 
ing any  very  serious  error  in  computing  its  length. 
Um  notices  of  kingi  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  contempo- 
mf  ffitb  Habrav  iovanlgns  daring  this  period,  are 
aka  ef  Importance,  and  are  Hkely  to  be  mofe  so,  when, 
as  we  mai-  f  ^pcct.  the  chronological  places  of  all  tbc'^e 
contcmpoiaries  are  more  nearly  drtermined.   All  rec- 


ords, therefore,  tending  to  fix  the  chronologies  of  Egypt 
and  Aasyria,  as  well  as  of  Babylonia,  in  time  tunes,  are 
of  great  valne,  fron  their  lieailiig  on  Hehiow  chronol- 
ogy. At  present  the  most  important  of  such  records  is 
I'tolemy's  Canon,  from  whifb  no  sound  chronologer 
will  viiuture  to  deviate.  In  the  Bildicul  statements  the 
Bomber  and  importance  of  inconsistencies  lias  nsoally 
been  nraeb  oxaggenitad,  sinea  several  tappoeed  dwk 
greements  depend  upon  the  non-recognition  of  the 
mode  of  reckoning  regnal  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  and  not  from  the  d.iv  of  the  kingV 
accession;  still  a  few  dUBcnlties  cannot  be  resolved 
whhoot  thosnpposition  tiiat  ntunberB  have  bean  akaiw 
cd  by  copyisLo.  ^I.iny  of  the  dates  arc  reciionad  from 
a  joint  accessiou  of  several  of  the  kings  with  thefa*  r^ 
spective  fathers,  and  a  few  are  even  posthumous.  Two 
interregna  in  tlia  Jdogdom  of  Israel  have  generally 
bean  mppoaed,  and  none  otfaoia  are  neeessary;  nama* 
ly,  one  of  11  years,  between  Jeroboam  II  and  Zacha- 
riah.  and  the  other  of  8  years,  between  IVkah  and 
Hdshea.  The  former  supfM^sition  might  "eeom  to  re- 
ceive  some  support  from  ttie  words  of  the  prophet  Uo- 
sea  (x,  7,  and  perhaps  1S>,  which,  however,  nay  onfy 
imply  a  lax  goveniment.  und  the  great  power  of  the 
Isr.ielite  princes  and  ciptuin",  as  an  absolute  anarchy. 
The  following  tal)le  exliiliit-*  the  length  of  this  period 
as  thus  a4iasted,  according  to  the  double  line  of  kings ; 
Ifar  the  details  of  the  chronology,  see  Isbabl  (Ktm* 

DOM  or) ;  JlTDAB  (KtlTODOM  Of). 
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Rebobeaai. 
Ab^kh .... 


37 
17 
3 
41 


Jehoshaphat   25 

Jehoram  TI   S 

Aha«l«h  II   1_ 

.V'Ti'TironiJmi   UO 

Athallali   • 

Jthuatbl   40 

Amasiah   to 

I  saiah   n 


Jeroboam  I.   U 

Nadab   I 

nnniilia    91 

KUh   I 

X-!Tiri  % 

Tihni   4 

(hiiri  (alone)   7 

AImb   to 

Ahnziali  1   1 

Jchornm  1   18 


Sjrnchronism  . . 

Jehu  

Jehoahaa  I  

Mioariill.  

JertlMNunn. 


w 
S8 
14 
M 
41 

Intcrrenam........  11 

Znchanah   1 

Shallun   1 

Mcnntitni   ia 

IVknliinh   » 

Jotham   10       r.k.ili    80 

Ahaa    14        lnt«Trri;nuni   8 

IK'Sekiah  (beginning)     6       Hoabea   9 

S-nehronim   Sfti^      Aityrtm  dqitMiy..  SM 

IleaekUh  (rsaidnfl)..  23 
Manaaaeb. .. 

Arooo  .  .............  3 

.I.wiah   8t 

Jehonhns  II   0 

JohoUklm   11 

J«-halaefatD   0 

Zodekiah   10 

So^Iomon  CaptivH;i  3^ 

Total    42-'  ypnr<  of  duration  of  Temple. 

The  gross  sum  total  of  the  rogii;d  years  of  .Jiidab,  to 
the  year  of  the  As^rrian  Captivity,  is  2b0,  as  the  nam* 
ben  stand  bi  the  text ;  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  243 ;  but,  as 
they  may  be  corrected  hv  synchronal  data,  only  J57 
and  238  years  respec  tively.  This  deficit  of  10  years 
ha.s  been  by  most  ehronologists  taken  to  imply  that  the 
two  gaps  in  the  Israelite  suecaarien,  which  are  broiq^ 
to  light  by  the  synchronisms,  were  inteiTala  of  anar- 
chy, filled  n  p  (as  above)  by  interregna— one  of  11  yean, 
between  the  ile.ith  of  Jerobo.ini  II.  in  27  Uzzinh,  and 
the  accession  of  Zachariali,  in  ^  llzziah;  the  otheri 
of  8  years,  between  the  death  of  Pekah,  in  4  Abaa,  i 
tha  aoosssion  of  Hoshea,  in  the  12th  of  the  I 
But  later  writen  prefer  to  liquidate  tiie  reckoning  br 
n^siiminiran  error  in  the  regnal  years  of  .Ti  rnlioam  II 
and  Pekah.    Thus  Ewald,  making  the  diderence  21 
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years,  gives  thf-o  kiiips  5:1  nii'l  20  years  rpspectiTely, 
instead  of  41  and  2U  (Gtsch.  dfs  Volk*  Jtr.  iU,  1,  p.  261- 

Ikcile  emendation,  nuikes  the  nambm  51  und  30  (iU 
for  az,  and  b  for  •) ;  J.  v.  Gumpacb  (Zeitr.  der  Bah.  u. 
AMsyr.),  though  twlneing  the  total  amonnt  to 241  Tears, 
gives  Pekab  29  years  and  retains  the  41  of  Jeroboam  ; 
Lepsius  (CknmoL  drr  Aig.)  makes  the  reigns  l>2  and 
8<) ;  ami  Hunsen  (.Kgypteiu  Sttik,  h.  iv,  p.  39;').  4n2) 
maken  Jeroboam  reign  61  years,  and  retains  for  Pekah 
lilt  SO  years.  &Iover*  (db  PIMer,  U,  1,  lU),  by  a 
IMcnliar  method  of  treatment,  reduces  the  reigns  of  Is- 
rael  to  288  years,  and  brings  the  reigns  of  Judah  into 
OOftfonnity  with  thi'*  sum  by  making  Jt-horam  oo-re- 
mit  with  Jel)gsha|>)iat  4  years,  Uzziah  with  Amaziah 
It.  and  Jotham  with  Uxziah  11  years.  How  iibitra- 
fj,  and  therefore  anjnstifiable,  aaeb  redaction  of  nam- 
bers  i*,  mn*t  be  evident  to  every  critical  eve.  The 
9up{K)fsitiiin  nf  cfvregencies  is  only  allnw iiMi'  in  unipr 
to  explain  the  apjiarcnt  diacrepancies  in  name  of  ttic 
kings'  years,  t>ut  in  no  oaaa  are  they  suffered  to  di»- 
tarb  tM  kogkb  of  reigna,  as  given  in  the  text.  See 
Mdi  oanw  in  Ha  alphabetical  place  in  this  Cyclopse- 
dia.    (See  Wolff,  in  the  T/i>.J.    ,        aV,V.  ls,.s,  iv). 

6.  From  the  Destruction  of  Solomon' t  Temple  to  the  Re- 
turn/nm  Jiabylm. — The  determination  of  th«  hngth 
•I  UUa  period  dependa  upon  the  date  of  the  return  to 
Meatfn«.  The  decree  of  Cyma  leading  tr>  that  event 
wa«  ni;iile  ill  tlie  fir»t  year  of  tiis  n-iRn  (  V.zta  i,  1),  which, 
if  it  d;»U'  from  his  conquest  of  Uubylon  (q.  v.),  as  de- 
termined by  Ptolemy's  Canon,  would  lie  B.C.  538 ;  but 
the  decree  in  qoMtlcni  upam  to  date  fh>m  his  person, 
al  supersednta  of  **I>arIiM  tbe  Mede"  (q.  v.)  at  Baby- 
Ion,  B.C.  636,  wfiiMo  the  idif  t  was  cviil(  iitl\  i^^in-il. 
See  Cyrds.  Othcrti  date  the  decree  from  the  earlier 
INtot,  and  suppose  that  so  great  a  migration  miMt  bftve 
oeonpiad  much  tima;  tboy  tharafora  allow  two  years 
M  not  too  long  an  inteiTsI  Ibr  Ita  complete  accomplish- 
ment after  the  pronnilL'iitit)n  of  the  dn  ri  o. 

Another  method  of  arrivini;  at  the  tiiiu>  in  quo!>tion 
is  by  means  of  fixing  the  termination  of  the  so-called 
"70jaan'captiTi^."  Twowunban^haldlnraometo 
be  Ideotieal,  moat  ban  ba  oonaUarad.  One  b  the  pe- 
riod of  70  yoari,duitog  whirli  tfn-  tyninny  of  nabylim 
over  ralcstine  and  the  £a«t  generally  was  to  hist, 
prophesied  by  Jeremiah  (xxv),  and  tbe  other,  the  7u 
years  of  tba  city's  overthrow  and  vttw  depopnlatkm 
(2  Chran.  sxxvi,  21 ;  Dan.  ix,  2).  Tbe  commencement 
of  the  former  fxritMl  is  plainly  the  1ft  year  of  Nebu- 
cliadnezznr  (as  viceroy),  and  ith  (according  to  Dan.  i, 
1,  the  3<i  complete)  jwr  of  Jehoiakim  (Jrr.  xxv,  1), 
B.C.  606,  when  tbe  ameeHaa  of  the  king  of  lialiy  Ion  be- 
gan  (xlvl,  2),  and  the  miaeriea  of  Jemealem  (xxv,  22) ; 

and  its  roncluftion  will  ho  the  fall  of  P.-iKylon  (vcr.  I'tl). 
The  famous  70  years  of  captivity  wtmld  seem  to  be  the  | 
same  period  as  thix,  ninr  e  it  vin»  to  terminate  with  the 
ratam  of  the  captives  (Jar.  xxis,  10).  Tbe  aeoond  pe- 
riod of  70  yean  dates  ftom  tiie  bamhiif  of  the  Temple, 
latp  in  n.P  TiAN  (F./ek.  xl,  1\  nnd  terminates  with  its 
coiuplcto  reconstruction,  some  liuic  in  B.C.  517  (Ezra 
vi,  15).  The  two  pas.^ages  in  Zechariah,  which  speak  of 
each  an  interval  aa  one  of  deaolation  (i,  12),  and  during 
which  lhata  eooneeted  with  the  captivity  had  been  kept 
(vii.  5\  are  qnitc  reconcilable  with  thin  explanation. 
These  two  passages  are  of  tbe  2d  and  4th  years  of  Da- 
rius Hyitaqdi^  la  wboM  6lh  TBir  Oa  Tenpla 


The  dalaili  of  tilb  period  an  inadi  ap  of  tha  figOowo 

"    I  sources : 
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...  9 
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 TO 
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"  Ahaauenn,"  or  CambjrM*   8 

*»  Artaxerxes,"  or  Mnenli*   0 

''I>arias*'LabUystaspls(lN«laBlng>...  ft 
TVmpif  rctaor  "W 

C.  From  this  point  downward,  the  coincidence  with 
(irccian  and  Kouian  annals  becomes  ao  deer,  to  tbe 
junction  with  the  Christian  an,  that  then  caa  be  no 
doubt  respecting  the  chronology  as  a  whole.  The  pro- 
phetic period  of  Daniel's  "  Seventy  Weelu"  (q,  v.)  cov- 
ers this  peritMl,  and  accurately  sketches  the  outline  of 
Jewish  history'.  The  details  will  be  oooatdend 
the  special  beeda  to  wbldh  Aqp  behag,  a.  g.  Djuim.; 
Ezra;  NsintHiAn;  Maccabkf.»;  jRsrs;  Actb,  etc. 

III.  Syntkronumt  tcttk  Profune  Annul*. — There  are 
a  number  of  hading  datt^s  which  may  be  regarded  aa 
more  or  leas  settled  by  a  comparison  of  the  foragoinc 
BibUeal  atatemenu  with  theae  ftnad  te  rfufrifal,  Je. 
dsao-ecdeaiaaticai,  and  monumental  hititory. 

1.  The  Mugr.—'Vhf  Flood,  according  to'  the  forego- 
ing  adjustments,  would  end  near  the  close  of  B.C. 
2515,  and  would  have  begun  near  the  close  of  B.C. 
2616.  It  is  moat  raaaoMble  to  nppoae  die  Keaddaa 
colonists  to  have  began  to  spread  not  long  after  tbe 
Flood;  scriptoral  intimations,  as  commonly  inter^tret- 
ed.  assign  their  dissemination  t4i  the  l>eginning  of  the 
second  century  after  that  event.  If  tbe  Division  at 
Peleg's  birth  lie  really  the  same  as  the  Dispenkn 
T.)  after  tbe  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  tUa  aop. 
pMed  Interval  would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  length* 
ene«l,  for  the  text  of  the  account  ^if  tlit-  buiidin},'  of  the 
Tower  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  &U  Koah's  de- 
scendaato  were  concerned  in  it,  aad  tbenltaie  aove 
may  bave  pNTionsly  taken  their  departare,Arom  the 
prinMTal  aetllement.  See  Pklko.  The  cironologj- 
of  Efjypt,  derived  from  the  moniimrnts  and  Manetho,  is 
held  by  some  to  indicate  for  the  foundation  of  it«  lirat 
kingdom  a  much  earlier  period  than  would  be  conaial- 
ent  wHh  thia  acbeaM  of  approximative  Biblical  dates ; 
bat  other  and  more  earefbl  authors  greatly  reduce  these 
compututionii  (see  .I.C  K.  Hdfinann,  A'fjrpiis.  hr  n.hr. 
Zfilrtchnmff,  Nordl.  1M7,  8v(i).  The  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  have  not  been  proved,  oa  Mttefertocj 
proundx,  to  have  leckoned  back  to  ao  nmote  a  time  aa 
the  I  Vyptians;  bnt  d»e  evtdenee  of  their  monuments, 
and  the  fnignient?  of  their  histor}-  preserved  by  anci.  nt 
writers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  £g}-ptians,  cannot  well  be 
TecoBcUed  with  the  short  interval  preferred  by  Usher. 
The  aMNt  cantiona  oalcwlathma,  baaed  upon  independ- 
ent bistorfaal  evidence,  pofaito  to  ao  earlier  period  than 
the  middle  of  the  2W\  centurA-  B.C  as  the  time  of  tho 
foundation  of  kingdoms,  although  the  chronology  of 
EgA-pt  reaches  to  about  tbi*  period  (0^burn,  JJunumm' 
(al  Hut.  o/Egjfpi^  p.  6M,  oonclodes  that  Menaa  fonnd- 
e<l  the  Egyptian  empire  at  Meniphia  in"  B.C.  2429), 
while  that  of  linl  ylnii  nrul  ctti.  r  states  does  not  j;reut- 
ly  fall  .short  of  the  same  antiquity,  although  the  Asuyr- 
ian  empire  was  mach  later  (Layard,Ari|ftHiaBtf  JVSa> 
evek,  p.  682,  dates,  according  to  tbe  lataat  eeadarioaa 
from  the  faieeriptions,  tbe  reign  of  the  ftrst  mteTHe 
king,  Derceto,  ftmn  U.C  Vl'M).    See  Noah. 

2.  The  Krodus, — Argumeut.«  founded  on  independ- 
ent evidence  afford  nalilitolil  means  of  deciding  which 
is  the  most  probable  oonpatatioo  ttota  Biblical  evi- 
dence of  tile  dato  of  tbia  erenif  A  compariaon  of  the 
Hebrew  calendar  with  the  Egyptian  has  led  a  lato 
writer  (Poole,  J/orw  A:gjiptiaca,,  p.  217)  to  the  follow- 
ing result :  The  civil  eommencement  of  the  Hebrew 
year  waa  the  nawHBooa  aeaieat  to  the  aataninal  eqni- 
nox;  aad  at  the  appnozfaaative  dato  of  the  Ezodoa  ob- 
tained by  the  reckoning  given  al)ove,  we  find  that  the 
Egyptian  vague  year  commenced  at  or  about  that 
point  of  time.  This  approximative  data,  therefore, 
fiUls  about  the  time  at  which  tbe  vagae  jaar  and  the 
Bebiew  year,  aa  dated  from  tbe  aBtamaal  equinox, 
nenrlv  or  exiKtly  ruintidcd  in  fhfir  commencements, 
it  may  reasonably  be  suppoeod  that  tbe  If>«j»ntTt  in 
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Um  timo  of  the  opprcwion  ha«l  n»!nlc  use  of  the  vafnie 
year  as  the  common  year  of  the  countrj',  which,  in- 
deed, is  /endered  highly  prolniljli*  hy  the  cireooiftlllicc 
thmt  tbejr  had  to  •  ooni^enble  •stent  and  in  no  wy 
privata  nuomer  ado|>t«d  'Egyptian  vaHgloaa  eattoma 
(Jo«h.  xxiv,  14  ;  Ezck.  xx,  7. 8).  the  celebratioiu  pre- 
scribed Ity  which  were  kept  according  to  this  year. 
Wbcn,  therefore,  the  festivals  of  the  Ijiw  rendered  a 
yaar  viitaally  tropical  naocasary,  of  tho  kind  aither  re- 
stoivd  or  luatllutad  at  tiw  Ezodna,  H  aaama  moat  prob- 
alile  that  the  current  vnj^c  year  was  fixed  under  Mo- 
ses. If  thU  8up]»ositiou  l>e  correct,  wo  yhouUi  exfiect 
to  find  that  the  14th  day  of  Al>il>,  on  wlii<  h  fell  the 
fhll-mom  of  tba  Paaaoyar  of  tha  Exodos,  oorraspondad 
to  tha  14^k  day  of  n  PkiaiaBotb,  la  a  ragoa  yaar  com* 
mencin^  about  tba  Mttmnnnl  ri]iiinox.  It  hit.*  been 
ascertained  by  computadon  that  a  full  moon  fell  on 
the  14th  day  of  Phamenoth,  on  Thursday,  April  21(0, 
in  the  yaar  B.C.  165S.  A  full  moon  would  not  Ikll  on 
tba  aaaM  day  of  tba  vigM  yaar  at  a  ahavtar  intenml 
than  25  years  Iwforo  or  after  this  date,  while  the  triple 
ooincidence  of  the  new  moon,  va^^e  year,  and  uutuin-  I 
nal  equinox  could  not  recur  in  leas  than  lh*M)  vii^uc 
years  (^Eitq/ckfmd.  Brit.,  8tb.  ad.,  a.  r.  Egypt,  p.  J 
The  date  tbos  obtained  is  bat  fenr  yaars  earlier  than  I 
Hales'n,  and  the  interval  from  it  to  that  of  the  Foun<l- 
ation  of  S^domon's  Temple,  B.C.  lOlO,  would  he  C,V2 
years,  or  only  hIx  years  in  excess  of  that  previously 
obtained  from  the  numerical  stetomenti  in  tha  Bible,  i 
TIda  ednddenoe  b  aft  leaat  iwnatkable,  ahhaoi^  tlia  { 
want  of  exact  correspondence  in  the  dateii  detracts 
considerably  from  the  force  of  the  art^unient  based 
Upon  thi<  com|»ari'-oti.    See  F.xor>K. 

Setting  aside  Usher's  preference  for  tha  480  yaara  of 
1  Klnga  vl,  l,aa  raallag  npaa  airUanea  lliir  lata  atnmg 
than  the  laager  compntation,  we  mun  mention  the 
principal  reasons  urged  by  Bunnen  and  Lepoiu.s  in  mu[>- 
portofthe  Kabliinir.tl  d.ite  (  •'i-i'  liunsen,  Bibflim  k,  j.p. 
ccxi,  ccxiii,  ccxxiii  sq. ;  Lepaius,  Chromd.  der  ./f^gpter, 
1, 814  aq.).  Tba  MdtcMdiig  by  the  ganealaf^  vpon 
which  this  date  rests,  wa  have  already  shown  to  be  un- 
safe. S«venil  points  of  historical  evidence  are,  how- 
ever. Iir.  ii:,-lit  fdiw.iril  hy  thc^i'  writers  an  leading  to 
or  coiilinniiig  thin  date.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  the  supposed  account  of  the  Exodus  given  by  Hn- 
netho,  the  Egyptian  liistorian,  placing  the  event  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Rabbinical  date.  This 
narrative,  however,  is,  on  the  testimony  of  .Ii>.t(.;rlui» 
(^jM(«,i,  14 :  also  261,  etc.),  who  has  preserved  it  to  us, 
viMlIy  devoid  of  astfaorlty,  being,  according  to  Mane- 
tbo's  own  showing,  a  record  of  uncertain  antiquity, 
and  of  an  unknown  writer,  and  not  part  of  the  E-.o'p- 
tian  ann.il'.  An  itulication  of  date  has  alno  been  8up-  i 
posed  in  the  mention  that  the  name  of  one  of  the  treas- 
vva-eMaa  bnOt  toe  Pharaoh  by  the  Israelites  during 
tha  oppreaaion  waa  Baamaea  (Exod.  i,  11^  probably 
the  same  place  as  the  Ramesca  elsewhere  mentioned, 
the  chief  town  of  n  fr.n  t  t-o  callfd.  See  Kamrses. 
This  name  is  tlie  same  as  that  of  certain  well-known 
kingif  of  Egypt  of  the  period  to  which  by  this  scheme 
tba  £xodaa  woold  ba  Nteiad.  If  tha  story  given  by 
Manetbo  ba  fbonded  on  a  tma  tradition,  the  great  op- 
prc^^ir  wouM  have  boon  Ranioflos  II,  second  king  of 
the  IDth  dynasty,  whose  reign  is  variously  assigned  to 
the  14th  and  13th  centuriaa  B.C.  It  is  furthv  Wfed 
that  tba  fint  king  Banaaaa  of  the  Egyptian  mono- 
mtata  and  VbmtQtv^  lists  la  the  grandfather  of  this 

king,  Kanieises  I,  who  wa-*  tli''  l:i»t  Mivereign  of  the 
I9th  dynasty,  and  reigned  at  the  iitinu>t  aliout  GO  years 
before  his  grandson.  It  muxt,  however,  bo  oheerved, 
that  tbare  b  great  raaaon  fbr  takbig  tba  k>war  date* 
of  both  kings,  which  troald  naka  tfi*  fa{gn  of  tba  aae- 
ond  after  the  Rabbinical  dato  of  tba  Bxodna,  and  that 
in  this  case  both  Manctho's  statement  must  lie  of 
conrse  sot  aside,  as  placing  the  Exwlns  in  the  reign  of 
tfab  king'a  aoo,  and  the  oidar  of  tba  Biblical  nam- 
tfv*  ntttt  b«  tnnapoaad,  that  Iht  baafiag  of  Baamaes 
11^ 


should  not  fall  l>eforc  the  accession  of  Rameses  I.  The 
argument  that  there  was  no  king  lUniese.i  before  Ra- 
roeses  I  is  obviously  weak  as  a  negative  one,  more  es- 
pecially aa  tba  nantaa  of  T«iy  igaay  kinga  of  Etrypt, 
paitienlarly  thoae  of  tba  period  to  wbicb  wa  aaaign  tiie 
Exodus,  an-  w:infing.  It  losen  almost  all  its  force 
when  we  find  tliat  a  son  of  Auhmes,  Amosis,  the  bead 
of  the  iKth  dynasty,  variously  assigned  to  the  17tb 
and  16tb  eaatnriaa  B.C.,  bore  the  name  of  Bameaea, 
wbicb  name,  ftora  ita  meaning  ($on  of  Ra,  or  the  son, 
the  (rod  of  Holiopolis,  one  of  the  ei^^ht  ^'reat  god*  of 
E;iypt).  would  aluioitt  necessarily  be  a  not  verj-  uncom- 
mon one,  and  Raamses  might  therefore  have  been 
named  from  an  earlier  long  or  prince  bearing  the 
name  kng  bafbra  Sameaaa  I.  The  biatoty  of  Etrypt 
presents  great  difficulties  lo  the  n  i  i  jitimi  of  the  the- 
orj'  together  with  the  Hildicul  narrative,  diilicultii-h  !40 
great  that  we  think  they  could  only  be  removed  liy 
abandoning  a  belief  in  the  historical  character  of  that 
■amtiva;  If  ao,  It  la  obvioasly  fbtlla  to  fbnod  aa  aiw 
gumentnpon  a  minute  (loint,  the  occurrence  of  a  sin- 
gle name.  The  hi-torical  difficulties  on  the  Hebrew 
side,  in  the  period  after  the  Exo<iu!',  are  on  this  view 
not  les*  serious,  and  liave  indnced  Bunaen  to  antedate 
Moaea'a  war  byroad  Jerdan,  and  to  eowpwaa  Joaboa'k 

rule  into  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness  {B'tt>^<rrrk,  p. 
ccxxviii  Nj.),  and  so,  we  venture  to  think,  to  forfeit  his 
right  to  reason  on  the  details  of  the  narrative  relating 
to  the  earlier  period.  Thia  compreaaion  arisea  from 
tha  want  of  apaea  tut  tha  Jndgaa.  Tba  ChmMilogy  of 
events  so  obtained  is  abm  open  to  the  objection  brtmght 
Hgninst  tiie  longer  schemes,  that  the  Israelites  could 
not  have  been  in  Palestine  diirin;^'  the  <■a^lflai^^ls  in 
the  i^  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Idtb,  li)th,  and  2iKh 
dynaatfaa,  aloea  h  doaa  not  aaem  poaaiUa  to  throw 
those  of  Ramoses  III  earlier  than  Bunsen's  date  of 
the  l>eginning  of  the  conquest  of  western  Palestine  by 
tlie  Hebrews  (see  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  pa|ier 
in  Wilkinson's  .^nc.  Esgpt.  i,  77-81).  There  does  not, 
therefore,  appear  to  ba  any  good  reaaon  ibr  abaadoB« 
ing  the  definite  statements  of  the  Hebrew  records  in 
favor  of  the  yet  cnidc  and  conflicting  constructions  of 
synchronal  dates  from  the  Egyptian  monuments  (see 
Kenrick's  Egypt  tmder  Ike  Pharaoki,  vol.  ii).  See 
Egtpt. 

8.  Kekaboam  amd  Sf,uhnk.—Th»  Biblical  evidence 
for  this  synchronism  is  as  follows :  Rchob<i«m  came 
to  the  tlir  ne  ill  it.C.  973.    The  invasion  i  liak 

took  place  in  his  tifth  year,  or  B.C.  969.  Shishuk  was 
already  on  the  throne  when  Jeroboam  fled  to  liim  fVom 
Solomon  (1  Kinga  xi,  40).  This  event  happened  dur- 
ing the  building  of  Millo,  etc.,  when  JerolwMim  was 
head  of  the  workmen  of  the  house  of  .loteph  (1  Kintr' 
xi,  27).  The  building  of  Millo  and  repairing  of  the 
breaches  of  the  city  of  David  was  after  tba  bidlding 
of  the  house  of  Pharaoh'a  daagbter,  that  was  con- 
stmctcd  about  the  same  time  as  Solomon's  bouse,  the 
completion  of  which  is  dated  in  his  24th  year  (1  Kings 
vi,  1,  37,  vii,  1 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  1,  where  8  +  20-10 
+18).  This  building  is  recorded  after  the  occurrencaa 
of  that  year  of  Solomon,  for  Pharaoh's  daughter  ro- . 
mained  in  Jerusalem  until  the  king  bad  ended  build- 
ing his  own  house,  and  the  Teniple,  ami  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  round  about  (1  Kings  iii,  1 ),  and  Millo  was 
baflt  after  the  nmoral  of  the  queen  (ix,  24);  there, 
fore,  as  Jeroboam  waa  ooncetned  in  thia  bnUdiqg  of 
Millo  and  repairing  the  breaches,  and  waa  met  **at 
tliat  time"  (\\.  29)  by  .Ahijah,  and  in  consequence  had 
to  dec  from  the  country,  the  24th  or  2.5th  year  i.«  the 
earliest  poesihla  data.  Thus  Shishak  appears  to  have 
come  to  the  throne  at  moat  21  or  22  yaara  (40  —28  [or 
24}  +  4)  before  his  expedition  agafaitt  Rehohoem.  An 
inscription  at  the  (jii  irrie-  nf  Silsili*,  in  rpp  r  Ecyi  t, 
records  the  cutting  of  stone  in  the  22d  year  of  .She- 
shonk  I,  or  Shishak,  for  oooatmctions  in  the  chief 
temple  of  Thel>es,  where  we  now  find  a  record  of  his 
conquest  of  Jodab  (CliampoUlou,  Lettre$,  p.  liK),  11^1). 
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On  these  (n-onnds  we  may  place  the  accession  of  \  nnmbers,  as  hy  Browne  (Ordo  SeecJimm,  §  489  sq.), 
Slii*hiik  at  B.C.  cir.  990.  The  evidence  of  Manotho's  Brandis  (Jtfrtttn  A$tifri<tmm  trmpora  emendatn,  p.  40 
lUtu,  com  pare  1  with  the  moniiiTH-ut-s,  woiiM  plact-  thiH  sq. ;  retracted,  liKwcvrr.  in  his  l,it<T  wurk.  I'tber  dm 
«veDt  witbia  a  few  years  of  thia  date,  fur  they  do  not  hut.  Cewtnn  out  der  Lntziff.  der  Auiyr.  Ituch'r.  p.  46, 
iUow  in  to  pot  it  mod  baftm  «r  •Iter  B.C.  1000,  an  78),  and  in  tli«  work  jiut  cit«4  of  the  younger  Nio> 
approach  to  correctneM  wUoh  at  this  period  ia  Tory  buhr.  On  the  other  band,  Lepaius  {Komg^-lfm  h  der 
valuable.    See  .Siiishak.  ^g%fpter\  Movers  {die  Pkonitur,  it,  1,  152  xq.  [whose 

4.  Jotinh  ttnd  I'futrfifih  Xrr/iii. — Tlie  denth  of  .Tosiah  arpiincnt.'*  A.  v.  (jut*cliiniil,  lUfiH.  Mut.,  18^)7,  thinks 
can  be  clearly  abown  on  liiblical  evidence  to  have,  unanawerable]), Scheuchzer(/'Au/M. iV<)&oiH}«ar),aiid 
taken  place  in  tiie  Slit  year  before  that  in  wUek  tlie  |  J.  v.  Gompach  {Ahriu  dtr  bah.-tutjfr.  Gwh.  p.  M  eq.) 
Tanple  was  destroyed — that  is,  in  the  Jewish  year  .contend  for  the  rtdtictMl  numbers.  .S<>)>  Tiimiakah. 
ftxwn  the  aprinR  of  B.C.  609  to  the  sprinp  of  ffM.  |  The  TirhaJuh  in  qucKtion  is  undoubtedly  the  Tarkoa, 
Nf.  ho  s  first  vfar      pmv.  d  hy  the  Apis  taldcte  to  !  Taraltoa  of  Maoetho's  25th  dynasty,  in  which,  acoord- 


liave  been  the  Egj'ptian  vague  year,  either  January, 
B.0. 000-8,  or  probably  B.C.  610^09.    The  expedition  i 
In  opposing  which  Josiah  fell  (2  Kings  xxiii,  29)  can- 
not reasonably  be  datpd  earlier  than  Necho's  second 
year,  B.C.  «0y  H  or  (Hih  7.    St^  Nkcho. 

&,  Jthoiakin  tmd  A'ebuckadmezzar. — In  Jer.  xxv,  1. 


ing  to  the  onoonected  numben,  bk  reign  begins  170| 
(AfHcannf),  108  or  188  (l^K.  in  Gr.),  186,  IH7,  or  IM 
(Euseb.  Armen  ")  bofon-  Cumbyses,  B.C.  525;  the  ex- 
tremes, therffiire,  are  B.C.  695  and  718  for  his  epoch. 
But  we  are  not  dependent  on  the  lists  for  the  time  of 
this  king  Taharka.    The  chrnnobgy  of  the  26th 


ttie  flnt  year  or  Mebachadnczzar  coincides,  wholly  or  naa^  had  alnady  been  partially  cleared  up  by  funeiw 

ary  inscription.'"  fnow  in  the  musoiinis  of  KK  n  nce  and 
Leyden),  which,  by  recording  that  the  deceased,  bom 
on  a  glvm  day,  month,  and  year  of  Keko  II,  lived  eo 
many  jmn,  months,  and  days,  and  died  in  n  gimn 
year,  moott,  and  day  of  Amoris,  enaMed  n*  to  ni«aa> 

nre  the  prorise  niunlipr  of  yr-ars  (n^fmm  the  cporh  of 
the  one  king  to  the  e|K>cli  of  the  other  ^^B«H  kh,  Mittutho, 
p.  729  tq.) ;  and  now  it  is  placed  beyond  funhcr  qaen> 
tion  bjr  Mariette'a  dieooveiy  of  a  nnmber  of  inscrip* 
tions,  in  eaeb  of  wlileh  the  birth,  death,  day  of  fanerd, 
and  aRB  of  an  Apis  nn'  rp«  firiir<l  in  just  tbn  f&me  way 
(see  Mariette's  own  account,  /{ttufu/tymeut  $ur  le$  64 
Apu,  trmivft  dan*  Ut  touterrains  du  Sfmpmm — BuBi- 
tm  ArehioL  de  VAtken.  FranfoU,  Oct,  1866;  and  the 


hi  part,  with  4  JehoiaUin;  2  Kinga  xxiv,  12,  the  ep- 
och of  Jeeonlah's  capthrll^  and  of  Zedekiah's  reign 

li-'!*  in  8  Xehui  ha(lrii  /7jir  ;  ifnil.  xxv,  the  11th  of 
Zedekiah,  the  6th  month,  10th  day,  lies  in  19  Nebu- 
ehndneasar;  and  Jer.  lil,  31,  the  37th  of  .leconioh, 
12th  month,  SMb  day,  lies  "in  the  year  that  Evil- 
menxlach  l>egan  to  reign."  From  these  s\-nchron- 
iams  it  followri  deuionstrably  that,  in  tbi.s  ri'rkuiiin^, 
Kebuchadiuv.zar  has  -16  years  of  rei^^n,  two  y^ars  more 
than  are  assigned  to  him  in  the  Aj«tronnmieal  Canon, 
where  his  reign  of  43  years  begins  Jt,,  Nab.  144  — B.C. 
ON ;  consequently,  that  his  rei^n  in  the  Jewish  reck- 
oning bears  date  from  the  yrjir  I5.C.  fiiMj  (Browne, 
Ordo  §  151-171,  488).    Hence  it  results  tlut  the 


year  of  the  uking  of  Jerusalem  and  destruction  ofthn  |  arieetfon  from  these  by  I^psius,  OnthaUd  Dynatly, 


Temple  is  B.C.  688.  Those  chronologista  who,  not 
having  careftilly  enough  collated  and  discussed  the 
teaUmonies,  accept  uncjuc'^tiiin' il  the  year  B.C.  6(M  as 
Cto  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  which  coincides  with 
i  Jehoiakim,  place  the  catastrophe  two  ycjus  later,  B. 
C.  M0,  With  this  hititude  for  difference  of  viawa,  the 
synchronism  1  Nebuchadnezzar— 4  Jehoiakin=B.C. 
606orG0-t,  hashing  Iwcn  generally  f^ikcti  ly  ilinitud- 
O^ts  as  the  connecting  link  between  sacred  and  pn>- 
fluMaanals,  the  (emrfMis  a  fMOof  tiM 
ooing.   See  Nbboohadwkzzar. 

6.  f/fXfkifth'i  8!fnehrmi*ms.—U  2  Kings  xviil,  18 ; 
xix,  0.  it  a(>|H  ;irs  that  Scnnacherili,  kin;;  of  Assyria, 
and  Tirhakah,  kin^  of  Ethiopia,  were  buth  contem- 
poraiy  with  Hezckiuh,  and  at  the  14th  year  of  his 
reign.  Now,  in  tlie  recently-recovered  Armenian  ver- 
sion of  Eosebins's  CiromcU,  we  have  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  Bero8U.<!  (quoted  frcni  INih  lii-tor")  that  from 
Sennacherib  to  Nebtichadnezzar  were  km  years  (the 
and  numbers  am  ^ven,  and  agree  with  the 
un);  this  aooooBt  placea  the  aoeeiiiim  of 
Sennadierlh  at  B.C.  0tt,  which  ii  W  jtmn  hrter  ttan 

the  lowest  date  that  tlie  Biblical  nunibcr-*  will  allow 
for  14  Hezckiah.  Accordingly,  Nicbuhr  (A7.  hiitor  u, 
pkUol.  Sckrifltn,  1,  209)  proposed  to  strike  out  that 
jinmber  of  yean  ftom  the  66  aeeignod  to  Vanaaseb ; 
then  the  Interval  to  4  JehoiaUm  =1  Nebaehadneszar, 
would  he  15  +  85  +  2^'.'n -^;!-  st'.  Sin.-.-  Nirlmhr's 
time  an  important  AMiyrian  monument  of  the  time  of 


tran:<liitrd  by  W.  IVll,  IK.W).  There  remain';  only  a 
sli>;ht  doubt  as  to  the  epoch  of  Cambyses;  wlu  ther  with 
the  canon  this  is  to  be  referred  to  B.C.  525  (the  usual 
date),  or  with  De  Roog4  to  627,  for  which  Von  Gum- 
paeh  also  contenda,  or  MB,  with  Dr.  Bincks  (Om  A»Af» 
of  the  26<A  Dymt*ly\  or  even  529  (Bockh.  }f>m.fh.,.  p. 
739  sq.).  The  main  result  is,  that  Psametik  1  l>egan 
to  reign  138  years  before  the  epodi  of  Cambyses,  ther^ 
,  fore  B.C.  668  (or  atmoetthiee  years  earlier).  Now  Ma> 
I  iiette(No.  SORT)  looords  that  an  Apis  bom  26  Taharka, 
died  20  Psametik  I,  12th  month.  '_'oth  day;  it.«  age  is 
not  given.  As  the  Apis  was  not  u-ually  allowed  to 
live  more  than  26  years,  though  some  of  the  insd^ 
tions  record  an  age  of  MiPMn,  on  thia,  aa  an  oxtnm 
supposition,  the  fnteml  from  1  Tiharltn  tol  Pisanetlk 
will  l)e  at  most  .ll  yearc,  and  the  hijrhest  posyilde  ejioch 
for  Tirhakah  (B.C.  C97).  This  result,  in  itcelf,  is  not 
necessarily  opposed  to  the  Biblical  date  for  14  Ileze- 
kiah;  for  in  the  namtive  itself,  while  a  "Phanoh, 
king  of  E^yp^"  mentioned,  xviii,  21,  this  Tirhakah 
is  --lyled  "king  of  Ethif.j'ia,''  and  he  si'rm--  to  nppear 
on  the  scene  as  an  nnexjiocted  enemy  of  S'nnaclicrib 
(Nlebuhr,  ut  mip.  p.  72  sq.  178,  4.>).  lie  may  have 
reigned  in  Ethiopia  long  beltan  lio  became  Idng  nf 
Eg]rpt ;  though,  on  the  Other  hand,  ft  ia  clear  that  (Mi 

oriKiiirillv  I'!thiojiian  dynasty  was  cdriti'niporaneous  in 
its  lower  port  with  the  20th,  a  Saite  dynasty  of  Lower 
Egjrpt,  and  probably  in  its  upper  partw^  the  praeed- 
inp  Saite  dynasty,  as  Lepsiu?  makef  it.    Tlie  real  dl^ 


flennaeherib,  interpreted  by  Rawlinson  and  Hincks,   .   ,     .  ,  «  .^.^». 

Infbnna  as  that  tho  invasini  of  Jndm,  which  in  the  <  however,  consists  in  this,  that  the  "  So  (»^tl), 

hookorKInRsi8saidtohav«beenfaiaiel4thofH«».|Ung«ntol*>'*«iMaa  aUkmea  agafan*  Aasyib  wan 

ekiah,  to<»k  place  in  SennacheribV  thini  year.  Hence  sought  by  Hoshea  in  his  5th  or  6th  year  (2  Kings  xvii, 
the  interval  to  4  Jchoiakim  lieconics  86  years.  Of  it- ,  4),  can  be  no  other  than  one  of  the  two  predeoes.'-ors  of 
self  this  does  not  prove  much,  and  Ewald,  iii,  864;  I  Tirhakah,  .Scbek  I  or  II,  to  the  first  of  whom  Manetho 
Tbanioa,  p.  410;  Hansen,  iv,  896,  retain  the  Biblical  gives 8 (v. r.  12),tothaother  14yeaiaof  reign.  Thns, 
nnmber,  wUeh  also  the  youn;^  Niebnhr  (Gieael.  A»- 1  at  the  earlieet,  the  fbmerwonid  begin  to  reign  B.C.7SS^ 

tur*  «.  Ihihib,  p.  W  1(1."))  learnedly  upholds  ajrainst  lii-t  which  is  at  l<-a»t  one  year  t'«'  low  for  (he  BiMieal  dali. 
father's  objections.  With  the  assistance,  too,  of  the  ,\s  n  cotijectunil  remedy  for  this  "desiH-rate  state  of 
Canon,  and  of  the  extract  from  Abydenus's  account   things,"  Von  Niebidir,pw4t0,  suggests  that  tho  •Vtyoars 

of  the  aamo  timao,  it  ia  not  difficult  to  bring  the  state- 1  of  the  25th  dynasty  wvra  possibly  not  oontinuona;  tail- 
manta  of  Banana  Into  confbrmi^  with  the  Biblical !  bg  this,  either  an  cm*  mnat  be  asanmed  to  i3b»  oanon 
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gompwherc  bctwoen  it*  2f*th  and  ils  12.1(1  year,  tnith  of 
irhich  are  astrdnomically  attested,  or  i-lne  tho  n  i^n  of 
ll»iiaiimh  must  b*  nduoed.  On  the  whole,  it  Menu 
belt  tomiil  ftnr  Autherli^tftwt  tbesiOBiuiiMitiu  At 
pre^-nt  thf^e  attest  the  TithyMr  ofSebek  II,  but  give 
no  datc5  uf  his  predpceRsor;  Um  geoeaJof^cal  connec- 
tion of  the  two  and  of  Taharka  is  nnknown ;  of  Bo<.-- 
chora,  the  only  oocapMt  of  the  preceding  djoMty,  no 
'iM  been  dleeoTaved,  lad  hot  scant}'  and 
I  tnces  of  the  Tanite  Idngs  of  the  23d  dynutr, 
fht  last  of  whoni;  Zet,  may  even  Im  the  Scthoa  whom 
Herodotus,  ii,  I'll,  uiakcB  tho  hero  of  the  niinK-ulous 
dafhafc  of  Seooacherib's  arm/.  Indeed,  Isa.  xix,  2 ; 
nx,  4,  both  eeam  to  Implj  that  Zom  (Tanis)  was 
■k  that  time  the  residence  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Lower 
Sgjrpt.  Here  i»  ample  scope  for  coojectare,  and  also 
ftr  diMToveries,  which  nHQT  sapeiwds  ill  llffttwBj  toT 
oonjectore.   See  So. 

The  mentioii  of  "  Mewdadi-BaliHfm,  ton  of  Bal*' 
dan,  king  of  Babylon, "  apparently  in  or  not  long  af- 
ter  1'4  Hezekiah  (2  Rinf^  xx,  12),  forma  yet  another 
sj'nchronism  in  this  reigii.  For  Sennarherilj'ft  lii- 
scripttoa  records  his  defeat  of  tliis  Babylonian  king 
in  bis  fint  year;  •  Maradakh-Baldan  appears  in 
Polyhistor's  extract  tnm  Beroeas  as  king  in  Babylon 
early  in  Sennacherib's  rel^,  but  wHh  circamRtanccs 
which  make  it  cxtromcly  ili:rii  alt  tu  m  ikr  ont  tho 
identity  of  the  three  persons  witli  each  other,  and  with 
either  the  Mardok  Empad,  who  in  the  Canon  reigns  in 
Babylon  from  721  to  7u9,  or  the  Mesesi  Mordak  of  the 
same  document,  from  692  to  (>)W.  See  Merodacr- 
BalaiiaN.  Hit>-  it  mny  l>e  sufliciont  to  mention  that 
Dr.  Hincks  {Tniiu*.  cf  R'lyttl  Irith  Academy,  vol.  xxii, 
864),  retaining  tlx;  55  years  of  Manasseb,  proposes  to 
solve  the  difficulty  by  placing  Sennacherib's  inTasion 
of  Jod«a  In  Hezekiah's  Sfith  instead  of  his  14th  year, 
at  til f  d.it4>  701  H.C. ;  llezi  klah'n  illnc-s  ri'iiiains  at 
its  earlier  dat<;.  Bunsen,  Uiriily  adopting  this  con- 
Btroction,  makes  3  Sennacherib  (all  in  24  Hczekiab, 
nd  imciiMs  that  the  invaskni  which  tennlnated 
Mtmulr  to  tfie  Asayriaa  king  was  a  second,  in  Hese- 
ki.ih'.s  2><th  year,  on  whl  h  latter  occasion  it  wa^*  that 
Tirhakah  came  to  tho  relief  of  Jej-nsalcm  {^^F.g.  St.  h. 
ir,  p.  505).  Retaining  for  this  Egyptian  king  an  ep- 
och  B.C.  712,  which  Is  plainly  diquored  bgr  the  Apis 
iaaeriptlons  (see  sbore),  be  irakea  it  poi^ble  fbr  8o= 
Sevek  II  to  have  Iwen  contemporary  with  Iloslica.  It 
moiit  be  owned  that  the  received  chronology  of  Heze- 
kiah's reign  is  beset  with  difficulties  on  the  side  botli 
of  BSorpt  and  of  AaajriA  and  Babylon.  Bat  from  nei- 
ther hsT*  we  aa  yet  all  tbe  fheta  we  need,  and  the 

fu'r  r  arul  clearer  infnrm.ition  which  is  confidently  ex- 
I>t  i  ted  from  the  cuneiform  mscriptions,  in  particular, 
will  probably  make  much  bright  that  is  now  dufc. 
Colonel  Bawlinson  indeed  regards  it  as  "now  gaaar- 
■llj  admitted  that  tbeiw  were  two  faTialons  of  nles- 
tine  during  the  reign  of  Tlezekiah  ;  tho  first  in  B.C. 
701,  when  Sennacherib  overran  the  cfiuntry  and  ex- 
acted a  heavy  tribute,  a!<  xtAt'cd  in  the  in!>cription!>  and 
2  Kings  xvifl,  18-16,  and  the  second  some  thirteen  or 
flMUteen  yean-later,  wbieb  ended  In  tbe  diseonfltare 

Oftte  Assyrian-!"'  (hyti'lm  Ath-n  ruin,  .August 22,  18G3, 
|k.  J47  6).  But  tln>  learned  anti((iiarian  has  ignoml 
the  Csct  tliat  the  .xamo  inscriptions  do  not  f<()eak  of  two 
iainaalonA,  aoid  the  Bible  expressly  identifiea  those  here 
■wiiieJ  aa  Aitfnet.  Indeed,  the  paper  hi  which  tfds 
and  other  wholesale  chanpes  of  flic  Hthlic'il  ritmilKTH 
are  advocated  contiiiii!*  in  itself  abundant  evidence  of 
the  precarious  elemi-nts  ujKni  which  the  whole  sys- 
tam  of  reconstructed  Assyrian  chnoology,  as  drawn 
ftmn  tlM  BMOoneota,  la  baaed;  and  we  ftel  only  the 
mi>ri>  confirmed  by  itn  perusal  in  the  t)elief  that  wc 
cannot  safely  correct  the  de(lnit«'  and  consecutive  dates 
of  the  Biblical  accounts  by  means  of  ^nch  vajrue  and 
ineoberent  data.  At  least  tbe  attempt  is  yet  evident- 
ly pimatnw,  aid  «v  «•  jMtffM,  by  tbe  dumgea 
utedi  Uma  daclybaiM  and  cailateri  of  the  coarifonn 


legends  are  constonth'  oblige<l  to  make  in  their  own 
ctimputcd  results,  in  waiting  until  they  have  arrived 
.  at  some  settled  and  consistent  chronology  before  we 
!  adopt  it  as  the  basb  for  reetifjrln«  tbe  estabUshed  points 
of  Scriptural  historj*.  See  Sknxaciibrib. 
'  In  connection  with  this  discussion,  a  passage  of 
Demetrius  .Fuda'U!*  iiris  been  deemed  important  (Von 
I  Gumpacb,  ut  tup.  p.  dO,  UO).  He  leemi  to  have  pnt 
I  forth  a  chronological  aeeooot  «riha  BtUtMl  hMviy, 
flrom  which  Eusebins,  Pnrp.  Kr.  ix,  Hp  19,  |^vea 
'  quoting  it  from  Polyhist>r — what  relatn  to  tbe  pa- 
triarchs and  Moses;  another  pa>sajije,  preservtd  by 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  §  141,  is  a  summary  of  tho  pe- 
riod elapsed  from  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes  to 
hk  own  times.  Its  substance  is  as  follows :  From  Sen- 
nacherib's invasion  of.Tudah  to  the  last  deportation 
from  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezz.ir,  r.'8  ye;in»  6 
months ;  from  the  captivity  of  tbe  Ten  Trit>es  to  Ptol- 
emy IV  (Philopator),  478  years  9  nontha  (ao  w  most 
read  for  573);  fW>m  Nebuchadnezzar's  deportation  from 
Jerusalem,  888  years  8  months.  As  the  epoch  of  Ptol- 
emy IV  in  the  Canon  is  B.C.  222  (IMth  October),  this 
gives  forKebuchadnexzar's  "last  deportation"  B.C.  5G0 
(July);  for  Sennacherib's  faivaaioa,  B.C.  688  (Jan.); 
and  for  the  captivity  of  Samaria,  B.C.  698  (Jan.).  But 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  set  aside  the  Astronomical 
("anon,  at  least  its  dates  for  Nebuchadni'/z.ir  and  Kvil- 
merodach,  the  captivity  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  w  both- 
er it  be  that  in  his  19th  year  (11th  Zedekiah),  or  "the 
but,"  in  his  28d  year,  Jer.  lU,  80,  cannot  fall  so  low  ai 
B.C.  560.  That  the  final  deportation  is  meant  is  plain 
from  the  exact  corrc«[>ondence  of  the  sum  with  the  Bib- 
lical items — Hezekiah,  15;  Manasseb,  65;  Amon,  S; 
Joaiab,  81;  Jehelakhn,  8;  VeboehadBeszar,  22=118 
yeaia.  The  6  months  over  are  perhqa  derived  from 
the  8  of  Jehoahaz  and  3  of  Jeconlah.    M.  ▼.  NIebabr, 

«/  tup.  p.  102  Sq.,  I^el.s  ):ilii-elf  to  solve  tile  ilitfn  ulty  ; 

but  the  whole  matter  may  easily  be  explained  \iy  an 
error  in  the  ordinal  of  the  Ptolemv  referred  to.  Set 
the  goal  at  Ptolemy  III  (Energetes)=B.C.  247,  Oct ; 
tiien  we  have  fbr  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
720  (Jan.);  for  Sennacherib  in  JodKa,  713  (Jan.)  ;  for 
the  deportation  in  23  Nebuchadnezzar,  585  (-luly) ; 
and  cottsaqnoBdy  809  Ifar  tho  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple—very nearly  in  Mooidaaoo  with  the  date  for  tbe 
last,  assigned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  B.C.  S88, 
Strom,  i,  §  127.  In  fact,  the  chn  nol  i^irid  statements 
in  this  portion  of  the  Stromala  swarni  with  numerical 
errors,  and  a  careless  scrilic  might  easily  misread  TE- 
TAPTOr  for  TOrrPiTOr.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  ia 
a  great  mistake  to  soppoto  that  Demetrins  or  any  otb> 

erJew,  of  his  or  lad  r  times,  can  l>e  competent  t"  rule 
a  question  of  this  kind  for  us.    He  may  lia\  e  U  en,  as 
M.  v.  Niebuhr  thinks,  "  a  sensible  writer"  (though  otb- 
I  ers,  judging  fntn  the  fragments  preserved  by  Eusehi- 
!  us,  may  fairly  Uilnk  c^erwise) ;  that  "he  may  have 
I  handed  down  Kood  niatrrinls"  is  ju»t  pf)9siMe;  tlie  prol>- 
I  ability  is  that  he  j;ives  us  the  results  of  his  own  inqui- 
ries, confined  to  the  text  of  the  sacred  books,  except 
I  that  ho  gntlicred  from  the  Astronomical  Canon  the  year 
I  corresponding  to  S8  Nolioeliadnetzar,  tbe  last  roeavded 
'  in  the  sacred  iKwks.    Sec  IlKZF.Kt  ah. 
I     7.  An  ar^imcnt  tendinp  to  lower  the  whole  time  of 
the  kings,  m  l  Jin-  <l.it<  uf  the  building  of  .Solomon's 
i  Temple^,  has  been  deduced  from  some  ancient  data  of 
I  l^rian  chronology.  Joeephus  (<r.  Ap.  1, 17)  annonncee 
that  the  building  of  the  Temple  lies  113  years  8  months 
before  the  founding  of  Carthage;  he  gives  this  on  the 
authority  of  Menander  of  Ephesus,  meaning  his  own 
summadon  of  that  author's  enumeration  of  reigns  pro- 
fessedly copied  from  public  monomeatk   In  proof,  bo 
quotes  the  re;'nal  numlvers  of  tho  kings  from  Hirom, 
the  friend  of  Solomon,  to  Pygmalion  inclusive,  eleven 
in  all,  making  a  sum  (not  however  expressed)  of  177 
yean  8  months.    He  adds,  from  his  author,  "It  was 
in  tha  Boventh  year  of  PygmaUon  that  Blisa  fled  from 
1^  and  flMBdad  Caitfaago  In  Uhya;*'  §aAJivm 
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Um$elf,  "Tfw  ram  of  ywn  from  tiM  rrign  (epoch)  of  |  clear  eontemponry  nonvmeBtal  oridoom  (nich  u 


Hiroin  to  the  fountling  of  rartli.'iK©  if  I''-''  yi-ars  H 
months;  and  since  it  wus  in  12  Hirom  that  the  Tem- 
ple was  built,  the  time  from  thi-ncc  to  the  founding  of 
CaitlMgo  is  148  yean  8  montba.**  (Tbe  interval,  aa 
the  nmnben  stand  la  fhe  text,  Is,  in  feet,  177  years  8 
ninnth-*,  minii.1  12  of  Hirom  nnd  40  of  Pyinu  'lion.  i.  e. 
only  125  years  ft  months:  it  does  nut  coniurn  us  here 
to  consider  how  the  missing  18  years  mny  be  restored ; 
the  number,  148  years  8  monthia,  given  twica  by  Joae- 
phua,  ii  not  affisetad  by  errors  ttlat  may  liava  crept 
into  tbe  detiiil«.)  Now  th.-  fMimlim;  i>f  rarthnp-  is 
placed  by  Tiniieus  ^Dion.  Hal.  i,  74)  'M  years  iK'fore 
01.  1,  i.  e.  H.C.  HH-13;  by  Trogua  (Justin,  xviii,  0) 


Marirttc-'s  Aj'is  recurdf) ;  and  if  the  ci-.tirc  Hclirew 
tale  of  years  from  4  .Solomon  to  11  Zed.  kiah  is*  to  be 
materially  lowered  on  tbe  scale  of  the  scries  B.C.,  this 
can  only  be  4one  by  proving  soma  capital  enw  in  tba 
Astronomical  Canon.   See  Tntt. 

8.  In  fart,  an  attempt  hn^  lately  been  made  In  this 
direction,  whii  h,  if  hucce^sful,  niubt  set  our  liiblical 
chronologj'  adrift  from  its  old  l>earings.  It  is  con- 
tended by  Mi.  iktaanqiiet  (fiea^iulwteiU  of  Sttcnd  md 
Prnfem  Chnmthgg,  Load.  18S8)  that  a  lower  data  than 
C04  COC  B.C.  for  the  accession  of  Kcbnchadnpzzar  is 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  historical  connectioa 
(if  that  event  with  tlie  famous  "Eclipse  ofTbales;" 


72  yean  before  the  boilding  of  Borne,  L  a.  B.C.  825.  j  which,  according  to  Uerodotns  (i,  74  103X  occurring 
Kiebnhr  (tha  fhther),  accepting  tbe  data  B.C.  814-18 1  during  a  pftcbed  battle  betwean  tha  llades  and  Lyd. 


as  indispiitnlilf,  deduces  for  the  building  cf  Si  lomon'.i 
Temple  the  year  H.C.  957-6C  (Z^rt.  on  Auc.  Hut.  iii, 
159) ;  Mover*  (^Ph'mizier,  ii,  1,  140  sq.),  preferring  the 
Other,  gets  the  date  B.C.  969.  Again,  Joaephua  \a»L 
viii,  8,  1),  after  atatinj;  tbat  11  Himm  is  4  Solomon, 
and  the  year  of  the  ImiMintr  i<f  tlio  Trin;ile,  ruM--  f'l'nib- 
ably  from  Menander)  th.it  the  year  in  iiut.-tinn  was 
240  years  from  the  building  of  (New)  Tyre.  It  doew 
not  appear  that  ha  fonnd  tha  11  or  12  Uirom  ex- 
pressed by  Menander  or  Dfais  as  answering  to  tba  4 

Solnmon.  Probably  he  obtained  the  synchronism 
from  Ills  own  investigation  of  the  various  places  in  2 
Samuel,  1  Kings,  and  1  Clironides,  where  Hiram  b 
mentioned ;  but  the  number  240  ia  probably  Tyrian. 
Vow  Trogns  (Jostin,  xviU,  8)  states  tliat  Tyia  was 
founded  by  the  Sidunianft  in  the  year  bafbrs  the  fall 
of  Troy.  Among  the  numerou.s  nneient  dated  assigned 
to  that  event,  one  i.s  B.C.  I'JdH  (K|  huru-,  ft>llu« eil  liy 
the  Parian  Citron,  and  other  authorities).  But  B.C. 
120»-t40s:MO,  pvodsely  tiM  year  wUoh  rasoltsd 
from  tlie  former  argument.  Such  is  the  twofold  proof 
given  by  Movers,  accepted  by  J.  v.  Gumi>ach  and  oth- 
ers, and  highly  a|>plauded  by  A.  v.  (Juts.  Iiinid  (in  tlic 
RkfiH  Muwtm,  1857).  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  considered— 1.  That  between  dm  ffi^t  of  Elisa,  in 
Pygmalion's  seventh  year,  which  is  tile  goal  of  tfauBse 
148-4  years,  and  the  founding  of  the  city,  there  cer- 
tainly occurre<l  a  train  of  events  (llie  ."ettlrnieiit  in 
By rsa = botrak^  and  the  growth  around  it  of  the  Ma^ 
gsUasJfo'JIa^  which  eventually  became  tba  Now* 
Town,  jr4li4l(miM= Carthage)  which  implies  a  coa- 
siden^e  tract  of  time ;  and,  2.  That  as  the  ancient 
dates  of  the  fall  of  Troy  vary  over  a  range  of  alwut 
180  years,  Timieus  placing  it  a^  1383,  Herodotus  at 
1S70,  Eratosthenes  at  1188,  Aretfains,1144,  besides  in- 
tarmadlata  dates  (Holler,  Frr^menta  CknmoL  $  17), 
tbe  210  years  may  lie  so  measured  aa  to  fall  near 
enough  to  the  time  given  to  4  Solomon  by  the  usual 
chronology.  It  has  generally  been  received  hitherto 
Aat  tha  iEra  of  Tyre  dates  IVom  dr.  B.C.  1250,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  the  ooatiaiy 
(Bunscn,  iv,  280  sq.).  The  concurrence  of  tha  two 
lilies  of  argument  in  the  year  B.C.  is  one  of  those 
coincidences  which  are  so  jwrpetually  occurring  in 


lans,  was  the  orension  of  a  ji<-ace,  cemented  by  luar- 
riagce,  between  Cyaxarvs  and  Ilalyattes,  after  h, 
us  Herodotus  seems  to  imply,  the  former  turned  hia 
arms  against  Assj'ru,  and,  in  coi^nnction  with  Laby- 
netas  (tba  Vabopolaaaar  of  Beroaus  and  UwCailon)^ 
took  and  destroyed  Ninevab.  The  dates  assigned  by 
the  ancient."  tu  tliat  eclipse  tie  between  01. 48  and  50. 
Kepler,  Scaliger,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  it  B.C. 
585 ;  Baily  {Philot.  7'raiw.,  1811)  and  Oltmanas  iSchr. 
att  Berfim.  Atai.  1812-18)  fbond  It  80lb  Sept.  B.C 

r>10,  which  date  was  accepted  by  Tdelcr,  .Saint-Martin, 
and  most  subsequent  writers.  More  recently  it  has 
l«en  announced  by  Mr.  Airj-  {Philoii.  l^h'X)  and 

Mr.  Hind  {Aikmntm,  Aug.  1857)^  as  the  result  of  cal- 
cttlation  wMi  HaoMB^s  Mnpnrrad  tablaa,  that  in  dw 

eclipse  of  610  tbe  nuren's  shadow  traversed  no  i<art  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  that  the  only  suitable  one  is  that  of 
JMh  M.iy,  B.C.  .'■)Sri,  which  would  be  total  in  Ionia, 
Lydia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  part  of  CUicia.  It  has, 
indeed,  bean  contended  by  Mr.  Adams  fiuit  tha  tablaa 
need  a  farther  correction,  the  effect  of  which  (as  Mr. 
Airy  remarked,  A(kenavm,Oct.  IHSU)  would  l>e  such  as 
to  render  the  edijihe  of  .'>^,')  inapplicable  to  tlie  record- 
ed circumstancea ;  but  it  appears  that  the  aatrononier- 
royal  no  longer  entertains  any  doubts  on  tbis  poinl^ 
having  quite  recently  (see  A  then.  Sept.  18G1)  express- 
ed his  "unaltered  conviction  that  the  tables  of  H.in- 
^en  give  the  date  of  the  great  solar  oclip-ie.  which  t'T- 
niiuttted  the  Lydian  war,  as  the  meet  reliable  recorda 
of  antiqalty|ila«adit,tntbayear686B.C."  Indeed, 
however  the  astronomical  qnestion  may  ultimately  ba 
decldcKl,  it  would  appear,  flrom  all  that  is  known  of  tha 
life  of  Thales,  that  he  could  hardly  have  )iredicted  an 
celipsc  in  Ionia  so  early  as  B.C.  CIO  (iioth,Gr#rA.'im> 
tertr  nlKndlfindlschfn  Philotopkie,  ii,  98).  But  that  the 
"Eclipse  of  Thales"  occurred  at  the  conjnnctore  indi- 
cated by  Herodotus  rests  only  on  his  testimony,  and 
in  this  he  l■a^i!y  lie  mistaken.    Either  he  may 

have  confounded  with  the  eclipse  predicted  by  Tbalea 
an  earlier  one  occurring  during  the  war  of  Cyaxarea 
and  Halyattes— possibly  that  of  610,  for  no  locality  is 
mentioned,  and  there  Is  nothing  to  fcwbid  our  seeking 
the  battle-Held  ill  snui-  Miitable  situation  (.■.  ^.  with 
Niebuhr,  p.  608,  in  Atropatcne,  or  with  Von  Gumpach, 


Cbnoological  combinations  that  the  prartised  inquirer  Zeitrecknung  der  Bab.  u.  Attfr,  p.  M,  in  Amnania); 


at  last  pays  little  heed  to  them.  In  fact,  it  may  only 
imply  that  Justin's  author  got  from  Menander  the  date 
8>4  T}  re  7  Pygmalion,  mi.stakenly,  as  by  Jcix'phus, 
identihed  with  1  Carthage;  and  having  also  obt^iined 
from  the  same  or  some  other  source  the  year  equiva- 
lent to  1  Tyre,  would  so  arriva  at  bis  datum  for  1  Car- 
thage, or,  rice  vtrm,  from  the  latter  would  rite  to  the 
farmer.    And,  .'ifter  all,  when  we  inquire  what  is  the 


or,  be  may  have  assigned  to  that  earlier  war  what 
really  took  place  during  a  later  war  of  the  Medcs  and 

Lydians  under  Aft'nifjfs  and  Halyattes.  Ihe  l.itter 
supposition  is  not  without  support  of  ancient  authors, 
("icero  (de  DivituU.  i,  50),  from  tome  Io«t  authority, 
places  the  eclipse,  without  date  or  mention  of  the  war, 
under  Astyages.  Pliny  (ff.  A',  ii,  9),  giving  the  data 
f)l.  lh',4  =  B.C.  SH.'i,  says,  al-o  witljoul  mention  of  the 


worth  of  Jo!H?phus  an  a  reporter,  and,  gup|K»siug  him  war,  that  the  ccli|)sc  occurred  in  the  reign  of  ilalyattes 
aaenrate,  what  is  the  value  of  the  Tyrian  annals,  the  i  (this  lasted,  in  the  usual  chronology,  from  B.C.  620  to 
nmrar  Is  not  of  neoasaity  anikvorabla  to  tha  claims  '  bGS).  Salinas  (c.  15, 16)  assi-ns  oi.  48.1  aa  data  of 
of  die  Biblical  cbronoTogy  of  tba  kings  of  Jndah  and  ^  eclipse  and  battle,  but  (c.  20)  he  speaks  of  tbe  war  as 
Israel.  Ftirnished.  ns  this  i^.by  an  annalistie  series  .  Iietween  Ilalyattes  and  Astyages.  From  Kiidrnms,  a 
incomparably  more  full  and  exact  than  any  profane  |  much  earlier  author,  Clement  of  Alexandria  {^Strom.i, 
records  of  the  same  times  which  have  come  to  us  at :  14,  §  65)  gives  the  date  of  the  eclipse  "about  OLoO,"' 
second  hand,  it  Is  not  to  ba  impaacbad  by  a^y  bat  I  with  tha  addition  that  it  was  tba  tima  of  tha  war  Le- 
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tir«cn  Cy.ixares  and  Halyaftes — in  which  Eudcmus, 
if  more  than  the  date  he  his,  merely  repeats  Uorinhv 
tOM  i  but  Um  addition  U  m  likeljr  to  be  Clement's  own. 
Hm  Edtpee  of  Thalei,  tiimfbn,  b  fay  no  mmat  m 

cardinal  itn  event  as  has  baSD  aMItBMd ;  and  to  uphold 
tbe  loU!>e  ^Utt«mcnt  of  Herodotiu,  in  conm-ctioii  with 
the  earlier  date  B.C.  610,  is  a*  iirrcarion!*  a  proceeilini; 
aa  ia  the  attempt  to  urge  it  with  tbe  lower,  and,  in  all 
prahablllty,  anflwBlie  date,  B.C.  68fi^  to  tiM  Mbvnrslaa 
of  tlie  rcci^ived  chrntinl'ii^'y.  Mr.  BoKanquet,  however, 
huMs  that  from  tlic  to^timony  of  this  eclipse  there  is 
no  escape ;  anil  supportinj;  hy  this  the  argunit-nts  de- 
acribed  aiuler  the  above  beada,  together  with  others 
derlvadftvm  new  «oiBblnalioiui,b«So«a  nokhaakafee  to 
interpose  "25  ycan«  of  Scythian  rale  in  Babylon"  be- 
tween Nabopol;i»sar  and  Nelmchadnezzar,  thereby  low- 
ering the  e|K)ch  of  the  latti-r  from  B.C.  604  to  579. 
The  effect  of  thia  is  to  bring  tbe  destruction  of  the 
Tanide  to  B.C.  500;  fleanaetwrlb'a  8d  and  HeMklah's 
14di  year  to  an<!  tin-  Ith  of  Solomon  to  989  or 
990.  Of  course  this  invdlvcs  the  necessity  of  exten- 
sive changes  in  the  hi>tory  and  riiroiiolii:,'v  of  the  luw- 
cr  portion  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  Thus  Cyrus  is 
BBadeiirtotwo  pmwM  of  Um  nam*;  tha  tnk,  begin- 
ning to  reign  in  Penia  DkC.  fi59,  succeeded  by  Cain- 
hysefl  as  vicer(>y  535  (which  is  made  tbe  1st  year  of 
Evil-merodach),  and  as  king,  B.C.  520,  toj^ether  with 
a  second  Cyrus  as  joint-king  of  Media  in  13  Cam- 
byaea=B.C.  688.  The  length  of  fdgn  of  this  Cyrus 
II  Is  not  assigned  ;  he  disappears  from  3Ir.  B.'s  table, 
togtther  with  CambywH,  who.  with  Smerlis  between, 
is  followed  at  51G  by  Darim  Ilystaspis  as  king,  which 
Darius  bad  become  vicmoy  in  Babylon  and  Media  in 
B.C.  8S1.  It  ahoald  be  remarked  that  this  "TCn^fnit- 
ment"'  of  the  chronology  Is  proposed  with  a  view  to  a 
fulfilment  of  Daniel's  I*rophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks 
((^hrrmnl.  of  the  Timrs  of  Dnniel,  Ezm,  <m<l  Sihemiak, 
iH^d) — namely,  the  predicted  seventy  years  of  desola- 
tion reach  from  the  destmction  of  the  Temple,  B.C. 
SCO  to  B.C.  490;  the  date  of  Daniel's  prophecy  in  the 
first  Bab}-lonian  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  then  "  62 
years  old"  (Dan.  vi,  1),  i^  m.i'U'  \\  ( '.  4'J3,  whence  to 
the  birth  of  Christ,  which  the  author  places  (wrongly) 
in  B.C.  3,  are  the  seventy  times  seven  jeara  foretold ; 
alM  this  year  493  is  itself  the  goal  of  an  earlier  perioii 
of  490  years,  reckoned  fh)m  B.C.  983,  Mr.  B.'s  date  of 
the  dedication  of  .Solomon^  Ti'mplo.  So  cxtrtisive  a 
labshioning  of  the  hi!«tory  will  hardly  be  accepted  on 
the  strength  of  the  allcgefl  proofs,  especially  aa  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel  in  question  is  itself  susceptible  of 
a  better  chronologicAl  solution.  This  view  was  bold- 
ly followed  out,  in  ifitiorani  i'  or  scorn  of  all  (IiTilili' 
chronology,  by  the  frauicrs  of  the  .Jewish  Mundane 
iEra.  Assuming  that  a  period  of  490  years  nuut  reach 
tnm  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple  to  that  of  the 
second,  which  latter  they  set  at  A.D.  69  (a  year  too 
early),  they  ulitaim^d  for  19  Nebuchadiu-z/.ar  -  11 
Zedeklah,  the  year  B.C.  422  (which,  in  profane  chro- 
nology, lies  in  the  reign  of  Darioa  Nothos).  On  like 
ponnda  Lightfoot  does  not  hesitate  to  place  the  first 
yaar  of  Cyma  490  years  before  the  Passion,  for  which 
his  date  is  A.D.  .^W.  "From  Ibis  year  [B.C.  458]  to 
the  death  of  Christ  are  490  yt  ar^ ;  and  there  b  no 
cause,  because  of  doubtful  record.s  among  the  hoa- 
liian,  to  make  a  doubt  of  the  fixedness  of  the  time, 
Whloh  an  angel  of  the  I^rd  had  recorded  with  so  much 
exactness"  (l/armrm;/  nf  thf  <M  T-  siummt.  in  Works, 
i,  812).  A  late  noble  writer  (Duke  of  Manchester, 
Daniel  and  kit  Timet,  1845),  with  the  like  end  in  view, 
identifies  tbe  Darius  of  Esia,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah, 
and  of  Dan.  viii,  1  (made  dlfRnvnt  from  him  of  vi,  1), 
with  Darius  Nothu-';  and.  in  onb-r  to  this  rfMill,  sets 
himself  to  show  that  the  fountler  of  the  Persian  inon- 
arrfiy,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Cjtus,  is  in  fact  Nebu- 
chadneasar  I  (tba  KabopolaMar  of  the  Canon),  for  the 
*' Peratani**  and  tiM  **ChaldMna**  ■»  tin  aame  peo- 
pb;  h\M  MB  Ctfthjaca  ia  thn  Nabnohadaeisar  of  tin 


Ilibb\  destroyer  of  the  Temple ;  Bebhazzar  is  tbe  last 
kin^  (if  thii  C^yru.*  dynasty  at  Babylon;  his  conquer* 
or,  "  Dariua  the  Mede,"  Dan.  vi,  1,  ia  Darina  Uj^tas> 
pia;  and  tha  BlbUeal  Komb,  tiia  mtorer  of  the 
Jews  (and  Cyrus  of  Xenoi<hon,  alto>^etlier  diffen-nt 
from  him  of  Herodotus  and  Ctc-ius),  is  u  satrup,  or 
feudatory  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxcs.  Strange  to  say, 
this  wild  speculation,  with  ita  portentooa  oonglomerar 
tioQ  of  testinonlea,  sacred  and  pcofiim,  andent  and 
modern,  genuine  and  spurious  (conspicnous  among 
theee  the  "I'hilo"  and  •' Megafthenes"  of  the  impu- 
dent forger  Anniua  of  Viti-rbo),  has  not  only  been 
gravely  listened  to  by  scholars  of  Germany,  but  haa 
found  among  them  zealoua  'advocacy  and  fbrtheranea 
(El>rard  in  the  Throl.  Sttidien  u.  Kriliktn,  1847;  Metzke, 
Cyit/i  dtr  Critnder  </<jr  Pm.  Ri-iciiet  tmr  nir/tt  d*r  fie- 
fitier  der  JuJni  son'lfm  der  /,rrtV'>r<  r  JrrusaU  ms.  l.S4'.»). 
.See  Sevexty  Webk8.  It  should,  however,  be  re> 
marked,  that  fho  Uontlfleatlon  of  Esra's  Darina  with 
D.  Kothus  has  commended  Itself  («till  with  a  view  to 
Daniel'i*  pmphecy)  to  more  than  one  eminent  writer. 
Proposed  I  y  Sr.ili^o  r,  it  in  advocated  by  the  late  Dr. 
Mill  {In  bis  Treatise  on  the  Dtteent  and  Parentage  (ff 
omr  Mbmr^  1842,  p.  153).    See  Daricb. 

9.  Apoer/phal  Booka  </  the  Old  TMoaMnb  — (1.) 
The  lkK>k  of  Tchit  (q.  V.)  contains  an  outline  of  Aiayr* 
ian  hihtorv  (from  the  di'|M'rt.ition  of  tin'  Ti-n  Tribe-,  to 
the  fall  of  Nineveh),  to  which  the  moral  liction  is  at- 
tached (Browne,  Orda  SmeL  p.  655,  note ;  Kiebuhr, 
Geteh.  A  $svrt.  p.  100,  note ;  comp.  Fritzsche,  Dot  Buck 
TM,  1853,  p.  14  ."(i. ;  Ewald,  Geich.  det  V.  Itr.  Iv,  283 
«q.).  To  treat  it  as  a  narrative  of  fact-,  and  aii|.ly  it 
to  pttipoeea  of  chronological  pronf,  a»  i>ome,  even  ro- 
eant,  wrUera  hntn  done  (a.  g.  Von  Gumpadi,  Anifll 
Zritr.  p.  138),  is  quite  to  mistake  its  character.— (2.) 
As  re^jards  the  Book  of  Judith  (q.  v.).  It  is  sorprising 
that  any  one  i mivi  rsant  with  history  and  criticism 
should  £ail  to  s<«  that  thia  is  not  a  record  of  facts,  but 
a  religions,  quaaUpropbetical  allegoiy  {Ordo  Strcl.  p. 
551^  note ;  Fritzsche,  Das  B.  Ju^h,  p.  1S8  aq. ;  Ewald, 
Getch.  det  V.  Israel,  iv,  541.  See  also  Movers  in  the 
Boun.  Zeltfchr.fnr  kathJ.  Th>  <ji, ,  18;{5,  p.  47).  Nie- 
buhr,  acknowledging  this  (u.  i.  p.  212-285),  neverthe- 
less flnda  hi  Ito  ^tee,  according  to  the  Lat.  version,  a 
l>ackground  of  histotical  truth  with  reference  to  tlie 
time.H  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  V.  Gumpach  («.  i.  p.  161 
sq.)  maintains  its  hi5torical  character,  and  applies  it  to 
his  own  purposes  with  extraordinaiy  confidence  (see 
alao  Schola,  ESM.  indkheU.  Sehifiem,  IMS).— (8.)  In 
the  books  of  Maccabeet  (q.  v.)  the  years  are  regularly 
c«ninte<l,  under  the  name  m;  r»/c  \\am\ttac  rwv  'EX» 
\(';ri -r,  meaning  the  a-r.i  of  the  Solcurida',  b<  j;iiiniiig 
in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  312;  except  that  in  the  tirst 
book  Che  epoch  is  made  1  Nisan  of  that  year,  while  in 
the  second  book  it  is  1  Tisri  of  the  folbwing  year,  B. 
C.  311,  j.  e.  eighteen  months  later.  This,  which  has 
been  sufRciently  proved  by  earlier  wriU'r*  (sec  bb  lcr. 
lldb.  der  ChrowA.  I,  631  H\. ;  Ordo  Sacl.  §  440-42),  is 
conte^sted  on  inadequate  grounda  bj  Von  Onmpach 
(Ziret  ckronol.  Abkandl.  1854). 

IV.  Neuf-Testament  Chronoloffy.—Tht  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  ,\|HtstIes  have  (w  ith  one  exception,  Luke 
iti,  1)  no  express  dates ;  in  tbe  absence  of  these,  com- 
binations, more  or  leas  pmhnble,  an  all  that  tbe  ebviH 
nologiat  haa  to  go  by.  , 

1.  For  the  Natirity  (q.  T.),  tbe  cUerior  Itndt  la  tOT- 
ni*hed  by  the  death  of  llerotl  (Matt,  ii,  1,  19;  Luke  I, 
5),  the  year  of  which  event,  as  it  is  nowhere  named 
by  Josephus  or  any  other  extant  histori  in,  has  to  be 
determined  by  various  circunutanoea.  Theia  are  the 
mention  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  not  long  beflm  H 
(A  lit.  xvii.  0,  4  I'm. ).  which,  by  calculation,  can  only 
have  been  that  of  March  12-13,  B.C.  4;  the  length  of 
Herad*a  nign,  together  with  the  leeovded  date  of  ita 
commencement  (i4nf.  xvii,  8, 1 ;  comp.  xiv,  14, 5 ;  16, 
4),  and  of  that  of  hia  sons— Archelaoa  (A»i»  xtU,  ii, 
8;  eompw  fF<ir,ii,  7, 8),  the  eonankr  year  of  vhoM  de- 
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posal  is  given  by  Dion  Can.  It.  ;  H«rod  Philip  (War, 
xviii,  4,  6,  length  of  reign  and  year  of  dcatli) ;  for 
Herod  Aniipaa,  Joaepbus  (Ant.  xviii,  7,  2)  pves  the 
date  of  dapoM],  bot  not  length  of  reign ;  this,  however, 
is  known  from  coins  (Eckhel,  Do^.  Xum.  iii,  48l>)  to 
have  reached  his  48d  year.  All  these  indications 
point  to  B.C.  4,  not  long  before  the  Passover,  as  the 
time  of  Herod's  death.  Scu  Hf.uou.  Thoitc  who 
VOlild  impagn  this  conclusion  urge  other,  discrepant 
■tatements  in  Josepbos,  or  call  in  question  either  the 
fact  of  the  eclipse  or  its  calculated  date,  or  contend  that 
the  ileath  of  Heroil  cnuM  not  have  taken  pi. ice  .■•o  MMin 
after  it.  The  inducomcnt  is  that  our  I/ord's  age  may 
amead  thirty  years  at  the  time  of  his  baptiMu,  i.  c. 
at  the  earliest  in  the  16th  year  of  Tiberius,  for  if  this 
note  of  time  is  to  be  taken  strictly,  the  earliest  date  for 
the  Nativity  >lioti!i!  \<v  the  year  B.C.  3.  Theywr  Iw- 
ing  supposed  to  be  luiown,  it  is  attempted  to  appruxi- 
mate  to  the  day  by  calculating  the  order  of  the  sacer- 
dotal cgrola^  «nd  flnding  at  what  time  in  tlia  given 
3'ear  "the  coorse  of  Abijah"  (Luke  i,  5) entered  upon 
ofl'n  [■.  Th<!  starting-point  for  the  reckoning  is  fur- 
nished by  a.  Jewish  tradition  (Mi-fltmi,  iii,  298,  3  \  and 
it  is  assumed  that  the  conct>i>tiun  of  John  the  Baptist 
coined  at  the  aacpintion  of  Zachariali'a  week  of  ler- 
Tloe,  and  tli«  AnnnndatioD  (tve  mootlM  later  (Luke  i, 

Sft-S6,  .'16;  but  in  the  ('hiirc!i  calcndjirs  f.ix  nioiitli.-i). 
Hare  it  should  be  observed  ttiat  we  have  no  rensun  to 
suppose  the  andsOtS  to  hava  been  in  possession  of  the 
true  date,  either  year  or  djqr*  Hnving  aaoertained,  aa 
they  supposed,  the  year  ana  day  of  the  Baptism,  they 

counted  hack  30  years  to  the  Nativity  (srr  a  ]i;ipftr  hy 
H.  Browne,  on  H.  Ciemem  Aler.  on  A. -7'.  <  'hnrnDhipy  in 
the  Jounutl  of  L'lauutd  and  Sacred  Phitol  gy,  1854,  i, 
827  8%.).  AhNi,  it  woold  be  well  that  all  such  consid- 
etntions  astlie  **  fitness  of  things"  prescribing  a  par- 
ticular yenr,  or  day  of  the  year,  for  this  or  any  other 
event  of  sacred  history,  should  be  banished  from  chron- 
ological investigations.    See  Jescs. 

S.  Lake's  date, "  I6tft  ^  Tibvvu"  (Ui,  l\  interpnt. 
ed  hy  tlie  mle  of  the  Imperial  annals  (and  also  of  tbe 

canon),  would  fhMiote  the  year  l  egimiin^  August  A.D. 
28,  and  ending  in  the  .same  month  of  A.D.  29.  Ko- 
ferred  to  the  current  consular  }'ear,  it  might  mean 
either  A.D.  28  or  29.  Taken  in  the  Jswiah  aansa.  it 
m^ht  be  the  year  Iwginning  either  1  HlaiB  or  1  Tisri 
k.h.  •2H.  or  even  1  Ti-ri  A.D.  27.  The  hypothesis  of 
a  dating  of  the  year*  of  TikTius  from  an  epoch  earlier 
bjf  tluw  fSUB  Ulan  the  death  of  Augustus  has,  how- 
evar,  been  generally  adopted  from  the  16th  centoiy 
downward,  and  Is  demanded  (see  Strong's  Or.  Barm»- 

ny,  p.  .3rj  sf).^  I.y  the  at^e  fif  .le^iiv  at  hii  haptism 
years),  atided  to  the  length  of  hi.-*  nunistry  (3  years),  as 
compared  with  the  dale  of  the  Crucifixfam  (see  below). 
In  A.D.  11,  Tiberias  appears  to  have  assnmed  tlie  gor- 
emment  of  the  nrovl  noes,  and  from  this  time  bb  reign 

wouhl  naturally  l>e  rerkonefl  hy  the  .Tew:<  (see  .lurvis, 
Inirod.  p.  2'J9  sq.).  This  wouhl  give  Luke's  date  of 
John's  mission  B.C.  27.    See  Tibkrics. 

a.  The  note  of  time  (John  ii,  10)  connected  with  the 
Auseerr  ike  Baptim  point*,  if  the  **fbrty  and  sfat 
years'*  arc  reckoned  from  Herod's  announcement  of  hi* 
purfwse  in  his  eighteenth  year  {Ant.  xv,  11, 1)  to  A.I). 
27 ;  if  from  the  actual  commencement,  after  all  the  ma- 
terials were  provided,  it  may  denote  either  A.D.  28,  or 
39,  or  80,  aceerding  Id  tlw  length  of  time  aapposed  to 
be  ."pent  in  preparation.  But  here,  npain,  besides  din- 
crc^Mint  statements  in  Jojtophu*  as  to  the  e|M>ch  of 
Herod's  reign,  it  chances  that  the  earlier  account  of 
the  same  proceedings  (War,  i,  21, 1)  datea  thia  under- 
talting  of  Herod  tn  hUJffitimtk  year.  It  doee  Indeed 
admit  of  proof,  even  from  the  context,  that  the  15th 
year  h  too  early;  but  it  may,  plausilily  enou;;h,  be 
urged  by  those  who  wish  to  do  so,  that,  if  Jonephus  is 
wrong  in  the  one  statement,  he  is  Just  as  likely  not  to 
betii^infiheeiaHr.  SeeTmpu. 

4.  The  Cneybcbm  (q.  t.)  certainly  canaotba  placed 


!  earlier  than  A.D.  28,  in  which  year  the  15th  of  Tibe> 
rius  began,  and  it  ha.s  never  l<ecn  proposed  hy  inqui- 
rcrs  of  any  note  to  place  it  later  than  A.D.  33.  The 
astronomical  element  of  the  question — namely,  that 
I  in  the  year  of  the  Passion  the  14th  of  Nisan  fell  on  a 
;  Friday — if  it  be  rigorously  applied,  i.  e.  according  to  a 
definite  mle  of  Jewish  usa^^e  and  the  results  of  btrict 
I  lunar  calculation,  indicates  only  one  of  the  six  years 
I  mentbned,  viz.  A.D.  29,  in  which  14  Nisan  was  I8th 
j  March  and  Friday.    If  a  certain  laxity  as  to  the  rule 
I  be  allowed,  the  14th  Nisan  may  posn'My  have  fallen  on 
3d  April,  I  riihiy,  in  A.I).  3.S.    But  if,  in  compliance 
with  the  apparent  import  of  the  first  tliree  Gospels, 
without  explanation  from  the  fourth,  it  is  contended 
that  the  Crucifixion  took  place  on  the  day  after  the 
Passover,  the  year  may  have  been  A.D.  80,  in  which 
tlie  15th  Nisan  fell  on  Friday,  7t^i  April,  or  A.D.88,ia 
which  it  was  (in  strictness)  Friday,  8d  April.  Lastly, 
if  it  Im!  maintained  that  the  Jewish  Passover-day  waa 
I  regulated,  not  by  actual  obeervation  of  the  moon's 
phases,  but  by  cycles  more  or  less  faulty,  any  year 
wli.itever  ofthe  series  may  l>e  available  inonoiniiieV 
other  of  the  hyjiotbcsis.    See  PabSOVKII. 

Anciml  U»'timonjf,  if  that  is  to  have  wd|^  In  thii 
question  on  the  supposition  that  the  year  was  known, 
'  either  by  tradition  or  by  access  to  public  records  (the 
Artit  Piltiti,  to  wliieh  the  ancients  so  c(>ntiih'ntly  ap- 
,  peal),  certainly  designates  the  Passover  ofthe  year  29, 
1  COS*,  dmbus  Gemiws,  the  15th  proper  year  of  Tiberius. 
In  the  Western  Church  the  consent  to  this  year  ia  all 
but  general ;  in  the  Eastern,  the  same  year  is  either 
named  or  iiiiplieti  in  the  two  earliest  extant  te.«itinio- 
nie»,  Clem.  Alex.  (Hironn,  i,  21,  §  101-143;  see  Joum, 
of  Clim.  mi  a«ur,  mu. «. «.)  and  Jnlias  AJUeamu. 
See  Jnoa. 

Ii.  Tn  the  AeU,  fSm  mention  of  As  dtaih  of  Heroi 

Ayrippii  (xii,  23),  intcrjiosed  between  an  nrrival  of 
Paul  at  Jerusalem  and  bis  return  thence  to  Antioch 
(xi,  30;  xii,  25),  would  yield  a  firm  resting-point  for 
that  portion  ofthe  narrative,  viz.  Easter,  A.D.  44  (Jo- 
sepbtts.  Aid.  xviii,  8,  2;  comp.  xix,  5, 1 ;  War,  ii.  11, 
6),  could  we  be  certain  tJiut  the  death  of  Agripi  a  ti"  k 
place  soon  after,  or  even  in  the  same  year  witli  Uie 
Flutter  mentioned  xii,  3,  4.  (The  time  of  Agrippa's 
death  is  determinable  with  high  probaUlilgr  to  the  h^ 
ginningof  AugostoftiiBt  year.)  Bnt  as  it  is  poedbla 
that  the  writer,  after  his  narrative  of  the  acts  of  tlda 
king,  thought  fit  to  finish  otT  all  that  he  had  to  say 
about  him  before  going  on  with  the  narrative  about 
Paul  andfiamabaa,  it  may  be  Uiat  their  mission  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  retom,  after  the  martyrdom  of  James  and 
deliverance  of  PstaTi  took  place  before  the  year  44.  It 
might  even  be  inferred  from  xi,  26  (»/ric  i^iviro  ta-i 
KAac^tOv),  that  the  {irophecy  of  Agnbus  was  delivered 

before^  or  quite  in  the  beginning  of  A.D.  41,  as  the 
flunlne  is  faiown  to  hare  prevailed  at  Some  during 

the  first  two  j-cars  of  Claudius  (A.D.  41,  42;  Dion 
Ca."**.  \\,  11),  but  that  it  ap|)ear»  not  to  have  been  felt 
in  Judsa  till  after  the  death  of  Agrippa,  in  the  procu- 
ratorship  of  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alajtandsr  (A. 
D.  46-47 ;  JuMphus,  Aid.  xz,  2,  5 ;  5,  2).  CottctosiTe 
reasons  for  assigning  this  second  vis>it  of  Paul  to  Jeru- 
salem to  the  year  \\  must  he  sought  eLsewbere.  (See 
Lehmaiin,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1868,  ii.)  See  AoRirPA. 

6.  In  Gal.  i,  2,  Paul  speaks  of  two  visits  to  Jerusa- 
lem, the  one  (i,  18)  **afker  three  years"  (vis.  Itam  Ul 
convi-rsion),  the  other  (ii,  1)  "fourteen  years  aAaN 
ward"  {i  u'l  riKcirtfirriniun'  fr<r<i').  ']  he  first  of  these  is 
evidently  that  of  Acts  ix,  26;  that  the  other  nm*t  bo 
the  second  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  vis.  that  of 
xi,  xii,  has  been  mdentoed  by  many,  «id  probably 
would  have  been  hy  aUf  OOnld  it  have  been  made  to 
square  witli  their  chronology.  The  argument,  re- 
stricted from  irrelevant  issues,  lies  in  a  very  narrow 
compass.  To  make  good  his  assertion  (i,  II  sq.)  that 
he  lee^vedBOthii  goapsl  and  commlasion  from  Petdv 
or  aqy  other  man,  bat  direct  tnm  Christ  hinsdf,  the 
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apostle  begins  to  enumerntp  Ify  ocrntion*  on  vkirh  alitu 
he  $a»  and  ecnvfrttfl  with  thr  itther  apottU*  at  JeruMm' 
Um.  Now,  if  Um  viaifc  GaLiiflfbe  oottbstof  Acta 
xi,  12,  it  mast  b«  later  (no  on*  wbhet  to  pot  ft  earli- 
er) ;  but.  if  SO,  than  ft  would  seem  he  ha.<!  not  cmiiTirr- 
ated  all  the  occaalons  on  which  he  Haw  the  other  a|)<j!w 
tlesi.  It  L*  hardly  satisfactory  (conip.  Meyer  m  Gal. 
pb  41)  to  allege  (with  Wleader,  ChroimL  det  apoit.  ZaU 
dUen,  p.  180)  that  the  apottlo,  not  writing  a  hUitor>', 
b  not  bound  to  recite  all  his  vi.xits  to  .Tcnisiilfin,  or 
(with  Ewald,  Cttch.  vi,  50)  that  he  is  concerned  to 
tBOBMrate  only  those  risits  which  he  made  for  the 
purpose  of  conforring  with  Um  apoatlaa.  His  intention 
is  plainly  to  rtata  tbat  be  had  no  iBtarTwalng  opporto- 
nity  of  nmsiiltinc  th^m.  Acconlinpl\-,  ScliIi'i<Tmacb- 
er  \EuUeit.  tM  S.  T.  p.  56;t),  Neander  (Pfi'tn:.  u.  Uit. 
i,  188  of  the  4th  ed.),  De  Wette  {Ktmm.  in  loc.),  Meyer 
(«.  «.  p.  47),  And  tlM  ooncloaion  iaaritabU  that  Lake 
wac  BtUnflmned  In  aajliig  that  Pant  weot  up  to  Jem- 

salcm  a*  related  in  Arts  xi,  .T>,  ln  <  nnsc  tho  apostle 
hiin»elf  declares  that  bt-twi-cii  his  tirst  vi:4it,  which  can 
be  no  other  than  that  of  ix,  26,  and  the  other,  which 
caa  onlj  haT«  been  that  to  the  oouicil,  aa  related  in 
Acta  XT,  thm  was  none  intennadlatai.  Bat,  in  fhct, 

tbf  I  in  umitnnros  of  the  vijiit,  Oal.  if,  1,  STB  paOfiMtly 
couip^itible  witti  tho^^e  of  Acts  xi,  xil,  the  only  diO- 
colty  being  that  which  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  chro- 
nolojgy;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Uie  diacrenancgr 
bafeWMB  CM.  H,  1  aq.,  and  Acts  zr,  sndi  that  it  fadif' 
fleoHtO  sea  how  thoy  cm  rrl.ntc  to  the  same  fact,  al- 
though the  incongruity  in  the  latter  case  has  l>ecn 
deemed  by  Baur  {Paultu,  p.  120  sq.)  so  great  as  to  fur- 
nish an  aigament  in  sapport  of  his  position  that  the 
Book  of  Acta  is  the  wnk,  not  of  •  companion  of  PibqI, 
hot  of  some  much  later  hand  (in  the  second  century). 
WIeselor,  to  evade  this  conclusion,  gives  up  the  as- 
Bame<l  id<  ntity  of  Gal.  ii,  1,  with  Acts  XT,  and  labors 
to  show  that  it  was  the  risit  of  ztUI,  22,  a  hvpothosb 
«hkh  needs  no  dlscBBibMi,  nnlesB  we  are  prepared  to 

say  that  the  apostle  was  not  even  present  at  the  coun- 
cil. Acts  XV  ;  for  that  a  eounril  was  held  is  not  denied, 
even  liy  those  who  contend  that  the  account  glvon  of 
it  in  the  Acta  is  not  authentic ;  and,  if  Paul  was  prea- 
•Bt  at  H,  it  is  fmpoadblo  to  expltfai  his  passing  it  by 
in  silence,  as  if  it  had  no  bearing  ujwn  the  point  whirh 
he  is  concerned  to  .iubstantinto.    The  time  of  Acts  xii 
being  defined  to  A.I).  44,  a  term  of  17  years,  the  sum 
of  the  8  and  the  14,  supposed  to  be  cooaecutiTe,  woald 
leadtoA.D.  27,  wlilcli  cannot  posribly  he  the  year  of 
Pknl's  conversion ;  and,  if  hwth  terms  are  supposed  to 
be  dated  from  the  same  epoch,  it  would  follow  that  the 
cooTer^ion  took  place  A.D.  30.  a  date  still  too  early 
for  those  who  assign  tlie  CmciAxion  to  that  or  to  n 
later  year.  Bat  it  b  not  too  oarty  if  tte  year  of  the 
Passion  be  A.  D.  29;  and  it  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  most  ancient  traditions  recorded  by  ecclesiastical 
writ,  r-,  .K- -onlinn  to  which  the  martynloin  of  Stephen 
took  place  within  a  year  alter  the  Ascension,  and 
Paol'O  oonversion,  which  cleariy  was  not  mneh  later, 
in  the  year  after  Uie  Ascension,  i.  e.  in  this  vcar  30 
(Browne,  Ordo  Sad.  §  102).    On  th«  other  hand,  this 
d.Ate  of  Paul's  ( nn vor-iii.n  is  equally  compatible  with 
the  reference  of  the  second  visit  in  qqestion  to  Acts 
XT,  wliich  took  place  A.D.  47;  Cho  redranlng  of  tlio 
14+8  yean  of  Gal.  I  being  In  that  case  continuous 
from  the  conversion  in  A.D.  30.    On  cither  view, 
however,  tln  re  i.<  cle  irly  an  error  in  the  oniinarv  chro- 
nology, which  l)rinK^  down  the  conversion  to  A.D.  84^ 
and  yet  dates  the  visit  of  Acta  zl  hi  A.D.  44,  and  diat 
of  Acta  XV  in  A.D.  46 ;  a  system  which  there  is  other 
a.nd  independent  reason  to  suspect  (see  Mflh.  Quart. 
R^r>fir,  .luly.  1«50,  p.  500).    See  Paul,    llie  chrono- 
logical difficulty,  which  would  present  itself  aa  soon  as 
tta  flBdent  date  of  the  Passion  was  diandoBod  for  a 
latBr  year,  haa  indooed  the  conjecture,  seeminL'ly  as 


'ly  aa  the  CAms.  Aim*,  p.  436,  ed.  Bonn,  that  for 
M  ibonM  be  Mid  4  (AIA' AI'  'lA^ ;  aae  Hsjer 


u.  «.  p.  49.  On  this  supposition  the  convoniion  might 
be  aarigned  to  A.D.  37,  the  first  visit  to  A.D.  40,  the 
saeoBdtoA.D.44.  With  this  would  aceord  the  note  of 
time  2  Cor.  xii,  2,  according  to  the  andent  date  <^that 

e[ii.xtlc,  viz.  .\.D.  54,  that  year  being  14  yean*  after  the 
date  so  assigned  to  the  first  vLiit  and  the  trance  (Acts 
xvii,  17).  But  there  is  no  neorl  of  this  coi\jectural 
emendation,  for  the  Tislon  of  2  Cor.  xii,  2  (which  is 
distinguished  Arom  that  of  Acts  xxii,  17,  by  the  Ihct 
that  the  ftirt.st]^  was  forbidden  to  divul(;e  the  'revela- 
tions of  the  former,  wherea«  he  relates  what  was  said 
to  him  in  the  kMit)  may  naturally  have  happened 
during  the  ten  years  whiidi  be  spent  in  his  native 
neighboibood  (Gal.  i,  21 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  xii,  24,  25). 

7.  The  nientinn  of  (lallio  (xviii.  12)  would  furni-h  a 
note  of  time,  were  tlie  date  of  his  priKonsuhile  in 
Achaia  on  record.  We  can  only  conjectore  that  it  was 
through  the  interest  of  bis  .brother  Seneea,  who^  di»* 
graced  and  in  ozHe  ttom  41  to  48,  tlierealter  stood  in 
the  highest  favor  with  Claudius  and  .Vgrijijiina,  that 
Gallio  was  presently  matle  consul  (sutl'ect)  and  then 
proconsul  of  Achaia  (Plin.  //.  JV.  xxxi,  33;  compSenec. 

So  the  date  wonld  be  not  earlier  than  49^ 
and  not  much  later.   Bee  Oaluo. 

8.  The  decree  of  Claudius  for  the  expulsion  of  all 
Jews  from  Rome  (xviii,  2)  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
in  s  well-lcnown  patuuige  (jClaud.  25),  but  neither  dated 
nor  placed  in  any  diaooraiahle  order  of  time  (Dion 
Cass.  Ix,  6,  relates  to  merely  restrietiTe  meaanmis  talc- 
en  or  contemplated  in  the  l)eginning  of  the  reign).  If, 
as  is  likely,  it  formed  part  of  a  general  measure  for  the 
expuLsion  of  the  "astrologers"  (jCkaldai,  mathemalici, 
aitnbjfi),  its  date  nay  be  as  late  as  A.D.  62;  in  which 
year  a  serers  statute  of  tlris  natnre  was  enacted  (**De 

mnthematicis  Italia  pellendls  factutn  SC.  atrox  et  irri- 
tum,"  Tacit. .Inn.  xii, 52).  But  Zoiuira>  i  p.ti72, cd. Kei- 
niar),in  the  sunimary  compiled  from  Dion  Cass., places 
an  expulsion  of  the  astrologers  from  Italy  immediate* 
ly  after  the  elevation  of  Agrippina,  A.D.  49,  and  befbre 
the  arrivjil  ofCaractacus  at  Rome,  A.D.  50;  and  in 
Tacitus  («.  t.  22)  we  find  Agrippina,  just  after  her  mar- 
riage, nci<u<.ing  her  rival  LoUia  of  dealings  with  Chal- 
disans  and  Mi^  It  is  not  likely  that  any  general  so* 
vere  measore  agafast  tlie  Jews  would  be  taJten  while 

the  ^•(^^ltl.-er  A ^-ripiia,  a  specinl  favorite  of  Claudius, 
was  .Hlill  at  lionic,  as  he  cert.iinly  was  to  the  end  of  48, 
when  he  succeeded  his  uncle  Herod  as  king  of  Chalcis 
(Joaephns,  Aal.  xz,  6,  2;  7, 1 ;  IKor,  ii,  14,  4|Wbete 
Ibrfwrasvi^iicanw  we  most  read  IvMomri^.).  TBe  In- 
surrectionary moveni'T-.t^  in  Judaea  early  in  A.D.  49 
may  have  \yeen  comiet  ted  with  the  decree  as  cause  or 
effect  (A  tit.  XX,  6,  3,  4).  All  these  indications  fKiiu^ 
to  the  year  49,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  that  is  the  year 
named  by  Otmlns  (BUI,  tH,  9,  **nhidi  year  of  Claa- 

dius"),  from  pome  lost  source  of  HM'  ll'u'rnco  ("ut  Jo* 
sephus  traiiit,''  he  says;  but  that  id  a  mi.itake).  See 
CLAt  im  s. 

9.  The  year  of  the  recall  of  FtUx  and  appointment 
of  Festns  as  Ms  successor  (Acta  zziy,y)  is  not  on  ree- 

ord,  and  the  arrival  of  Pitul  at  I{<wtf,  in  the  .«pring  of 
the  foUowiuj^  year,  ba-*  been  assigned  to  every  one  of 
the  years,  frnui  A.I).  to  CM  intlu.-ivc.  'I  lie  earliest 
is  that  given  by  the  ancients,  and  is  advocated  by 
Browne,  in  OrdoSaebtnm,  f  108  sq.  But  one  princi- 
pal arpumont  there  used  is  not  tenable.  From  the 
statement  of  Josephus (,4 nt.x\,H,  'j),  that  Felix,  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  escaped  condemnation  upon  the  charges 
laid  against  him  before  Nero  chiefly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  ills  bfotlier  Pkllas,  whose  consideration  with 
that  emperor  was  «' just  then  at  its  highest"  (jtaXuna  it^ 
rdrt  ha  ri/n'/c  fx<''»'  tVelvov),  combined  with  the  fact, 
related  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xiii,  14,  15),  of  Pallas's  re- 
moval ttom  bis  office  at  the  head  of  the  iSfciu  shortly 
before  the  death  of  Britaanieos,  who  bad  nearly  com- 
pleted his  14th  year,  and  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
statement  in  Sneton.  (Claud.  27),  that  Britanniena ' 
bom  **TigeBlnMi  iiapnii  die  In^  I 
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(=A.D.42),Br(iwiu'  inf.  rri<l  that  not lonjt Iwfore  Feb., 
A.D.58,Plilla^  h.ui  o  iLsc'l  to  be  at  the  height  of  imperial 
CftTor ;  oomcquently  tbe  recall  of  Fdix  could  not  b« 
placed  later  fhen  tlw  eainiDer  of  A.D.  it.   Tblf  mml 
\>c  r'-ji'i"t<  '1  :  f  1  r  Tiicifus  (u.  s.  15)  evidently  ]i!:ir<'fi  the 
death  uf  Unt^iniucus  rnrii^  in  55,  the  cvciitt  of  wliiili 
year  begin  at  ch.  xi  urn!  i  iid  with  ch.  xxv:  thert-forc  thfe 
fonaer  part  of  Suetoniiis's  statement  ia  alwe  troe-* 
that  nritannieaa  waa  botn  «n  tha  fOth  dqref  Oe  nifpi 
of  (Maudius,  =13th  Feb.,  A.D.  41.    Dion  Cassiua,  in- 
deed, inontiunH  the  birth  under  the  sect^d  year  (Ix,  10), 
but  nut  until  he  has  espre^iily  returned  to  the  fonncr 
year  (rw  wporip^  Im).   Hence  it  ia  dear  that  if  the 
dateorPallaa'e  Km  of  oflka  b  dadii^  fbr  ^  data  of 
liis  brother's  recall,  this  must  have  orcurrt'd,  at  latest, 
in  54,  before  the  death  of  Claudius  (Kith  Oct.  of  that 
yi'iir),  und  no  part  of  the  procurutorship  of  Felix  would 
bave  been  under  llero;  a  leault  totally  incompatible 
vUh  tin  nairatlre  of  Joae|ilitia  (Amt.  n,  8;  IFar,  II, 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  say  at  what  con- 
juniture  in  Nero's  time  I'lilLis  could  lie  aaid  to  have 
been  held  thus  at  his  highest  e<tiiiiation.    At  tlie  vcrj- 
beginning  of  the  reign  it  is  noted  of  bim  that  bi^rro- 
gance  had  exdiad  the  amparor'a  dbgoat  (Tacit.  Am. 
xiii,  2);  within  a  month  or  two  he  is  remove*!  from  the 
faau;  about  a  year  later,  when  imiicached,  toj^ether 
with  Rurrutt.  his  reputation  for  insolence  stood  in  tin* 
way  of  Ilia  acquittal  (laciU  k.  «.  23) ;  as  the  all^  of 
Agrippioa  ba  waa  aa  olijact  more  of  four  tbia  of  IbTor ; 
and  bis  great  wealth  caused  hia  remoTal  by  death,  A. 
D.  62,  as  his  lonj^evity  seemed  to  preclude  the  hope  of 
the  omperor'i-  ntlierwi^o  fms.ve.t.Hin^;  it  i.inn.  xiv,  65). 
This  atfonts  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  in  this  mat- 
ter of  I'allas's  influence,  ezerdaed  on  behalf  of  his 
brother,  Josephos  was  misinformed.   Of  reiy  material 
circumstances  relative  to  Felix  he  certainly  was  igno- 
rant, unless  we  ar^  to  sujiifosi-  that  Tac  itus,  on  the  oth- 
er band,  had  no  documentary  warrant  for  the  very  cir- 
euatatantial  account  which  he  gives  under  the  year  52 
(_Am.  xll,  64);  bow  Felix  bad  then  b«en  some  time  gov- 
ernor of  Jndea  ("  jam  pridem  Judaea  impositus"),  hold- 
ing a  divide<l  rommand  with  Cumanuis,  the  latter  lit ing 
over  the  Galilieans,  while  Felix  was  over  the  Samari- 
tans ("nthnic  Galilcorum  natio,  Felid  SaiBtflta  pa- 
rerent").   He  may  have  mistaken  the  natua  of  this 
divided  rule ;  in  fact,  there  is  reason  to  beliere  that 
Felix  held  a  military  coiiiiiuinil,  as  SiiPtoiiius  relates 
{Clattd.  28 :  "  Felicem  lenionibus  et  alls  provincin^que 
Juda^as  Imposuit"),  and  Victor  (in  the  Ejritome,  p.  861 : 
Felicem  legionibus  Jndsse  prafecit").  Of  that  asso- 
ciated government,  and  of  Felix's  equal  share  in  the 
wrongs  of  which  Cumanus  was  areused.  Josephus  is  ig- 
Viorant ;  but  w  liat  he  says  of  Pallas  and  Fel  ix  is  far  more 
suitable  to  that  earlier  eoqjnncture,  as  descritied  by 
Tacitna,  than  to  the  later  oecadon  to  which  he  refers  it. 
Atthattime,  rtz.  when  Cnnuunii  was  deposed,  "  Felix 
■would  certainly  have  suffered  for  the  wron^^s  dnnc  hy 
him  to  the  Jews  but  for  the  intercession  of  his  brother 
Pallas,  whom  the  emperor  [Claudius]  at  that  very  time 
held  in  the  highaat conrideratioaV'  to  tbatfallas  Just 
then  had  readied  the  pfamaela  of  Ua  eonnnaading  in- 
tliii  n<  o,  Tacitus  shows  in  the  preceding  recital  of  the 
public  honors  decreed  to  him,  and  by  bim  recorded  as 
the  crowning  glory  of  his  life  in  liia  mm  epitaph  (PHn. 

vii,  29;  Till,  6>  Even  in  tbe  aooout  Joaephna 
gma  of  that  ealtfer  conjunctore  (in  wMdi  he  speaks 
only  of  Cumaniis  nnd  the  final  hearinp  hcfurp  Claudius, 
AtU.  XX,  6,  ;>),  be  mentions  the  "  very  yreat  exertions 
mada  by  the  emperor's  /rtedmen  and  friends  for  Cu- 
maaoa  and  the  S€maritms."  The  abeeaoe  of  dates, 
of  wfaidi  Joseplras  Is  not  sparing  when  he  baa  them, 
of  itM>lf  implies  that  bis  materials  for  the  a  xount  of 
Felix  were  scanty  ;  and  the  way  in  which  Hurrus  is  in- 
tro<luced,  after  the  passage  relating  to  Pallas  (^Ant.  xx, 
8, 9),  strsngthent  tha  snipicion  raisad  by  the  conflict- 
ing aMonnt  In  TiMltDS,  diat  tiia  JawUb  hlalaiian  bi  this 
Ml  nUng  np^  widkhia  ladtal  of  what  took 


place  on  the  recall  of  Felix,  occurrences  of  an  earlier 
time.  Certainly  tbe  accompanying  notice  {jruica-^»^ 
yocX  "     ***  of  Mero,"  is  more  appoaita  to 

that  earlier  eonjanctore  In  the  tfana  of  Claudins  (A.D. 
5"2\  when  Nero  was  barely  fourteen  years  old.  It 
might  still,  in  some  sense,  be  notable  as  the  ground  of 
Burrus's  influence  in  the  beginning  of  Kero's  reign, 
whan  be  and  Seneca  aia  spoken  of  IwTing  charge  d 
tbe  imperial  youth  ("raetorea  Imperslorte  JaTentm,** 
Tacit.  -  Inn.  xiii,  2) ;  but  the  description  is  very  strange 
when  referred  to  the  year  61,  the  last  of  Burrus's  life, 
es{H(ially  MtUalaMttiiaflnftmaintianofUm.  Sao 
Faux. 

10.  Tha  HgnneBtfer  <hay«ar«l,aa  thaM  of 

Paul's  arrival  at  Rome,  Is  thus  put  by  Wiesidpr  (CArrv 
nologu  dtsApctt.  Zeilaltert,  p.  66  sq.).  The  narrative 
of  Josepbus  (.In/,  xx.  8  ;  War,  ii,  13),  fVom  Norn's  ac- 
caauoo  (18tb  Oct.,  A.D.  64)  to  tbe  defeat  <tf  the  "  Egyp- 
tlia,**im|iBoo  at  least  two  yean ;  thb  impostor,  daim- 
ing  to  be  anothtr  Moses,  would  of  course  make  his  ap- 
|>earancc  at  the  Piwssovcr,  i.  c.  at  the  earlicHf.  tlint  of 
A.D.  hi.  That  this  must  have  l»een  at  least  a  year  bo- 
fore  Paul's  arrest  i»  implied  in  the  tribunc'.n  expression, 
before  these  days"  (AetBSzl,8B);  therefore  tbs  ear- 
liest possible  date  for  this  arrest  is  A.D.  58,  Pentecost ; 
the  '*  two  years"  of  xxiv,  27,  gives  A.D.  f)(»  as  the  rar- 
liitt  pomt'l'lr  (Litr  for  tbe  arrival  of  Feftus.  and  tbe 
spring  of  61  for  the  apostle's  arrival  at  Kome.  The 
faM  jmmmMs  is  given  by  the  llbsrty' allowed  Paul  (Acts 
xxviii,  31),  for  the  Neronian  persecution  began  July, 
A.D.  C4.  The  extreme  date  hence  resulting  is  limit- 
ed by  furthc-r  onu-iilrrulioii.s.  I'alla>  aii<l  iiorru-  w>  ro 
living  and  influential  men  at  the  time  when  Felix  waa 
recalled ;  hot  KOas  died  bi  the  latter  half,  and  Bnrw 
in  the  first  or  second  month  of  A.D.  G2;  oofwoqiMndy 
Felix  arrired  in  61  at  latest.  But  Paul  was  delivered  to 
the  one  jinvfci  t  of  the  pnetorian  (juards,  rift  (rr^aruTt- 
Capxifi,  who  must  tlierefure  be  Burrus,  l>efore  and  after 
whom  there  were  two.  As  Bumis  died  Jan.  or  Feb., 
and  Paul  arrived  May  or  June,  the  year  could  not  be 
62,  and  the  latest  possitde  date  would  l>e  A.D.  61.  Lat- 
est possible  and  earliest  j.<.»'<i!:lf  thus  coinciiling,  the 
date,  Wieseler  thinks,  is  demonstrated.  To  this  it  ia 
objected,  and  Jnatly,  tliat  r^  vrparowtidftxiv  of  neces> 
sity  means  no  more  than  the  pra>fert  concerned  (May- 
er, Komm.  m  AjHiMetiffsch,  p.  19;  I.anj;e,  A  post. 
ii,  9).  In  favor  of  the  lat<  r  date  (,\.l).  ('.j't.  it  i<  iir^'od 
that  on  the  bearing  liefore  Nero  of  the  complaints  rela- 
tive to  Agrippa's  building  overlooking  tbe  Temple  (Jo> 
sephtts,  Ant.  XX,  8, 10, 11 ;  War,  ii,  1^  1),  tha  Jawa ob- 
tained a  fiivorable  judgment  through  the  Inflnanea  of 
Poppjca,  "  Ni  ru's  wife."  But  Popj^.Ta  was  married 
May,  62,  and  undoubtedly  Festus's  sui  i  esrar.  Albinos, 
waa  at  Jertisalem  in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  tha 
same  year(JoBi^aa,  IK<ir,Tl,6^8).  Uanoaitiaai^ 
gned  that  unless  Josephns's  oxprasdon,  **at  tiiat 
tiiiH^"  (tciiTci  ri-if  Ktui>vf  rovTov,  A»t.  XX,  8, 11),  is  tak- 
en with  undue  latitude,  Festus  cannot  have  entered 
upon  the  province  earlier  than  A.D.  61  (Meyer,  «. ».). 
Ewald  (Gttek.  vi,  44)  also  oigos  tha  ocmAvtwc,  "  no 
man  fbrUddlng  him,"  of  Acts  xxvlll,  Jie.,  for  this  rear 
C2,  and  calls  attention  to  the  rirciinistam  c  that  the  im- 
perial rescript,  rescinding  the  Jewish  i^opolity,  obtain- 
ed by  the  Greeks  of  Cusarea  through  the  influence 
of  Burrus  (Joeaphns,  AmL  xx,  8-d),  is  spokan  of  aa 
something  recent  In  tiis  beginning  of  Um  rebaUkm 
(spring  of  A.  I).  66);  indeed  (in  War,  ii,  14,  4),itSSSint 
lin  if  the  rescript  bad  but  ju»t  tbt  it  reached  Ccsarea. 
Ewald  surmises  that  tbe  death  of  Festus  and  of  Burma 
may  bars  retarded  tha  pcooasa.  Bat  tbe  fiict  may  bo 
(ss  waa  aaiigested  abore)  that  Joaephos  In  that  paseago 

has  confu.'ed  some  P\prri«r  of  Ibirrtis's  influence  in  !>«• 
half  of  the  Caisarcan  Greelis,  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  or 
early  in  the  time  of  Nero,  with  the  much  later  matter  of 
tbe  rescript,  which  would  officially  pass  throogh  Bnr- 
ms'a  hands  aa  saeffstMy  ftr  tba  Bast  (r(i{iy  r4*^  iwi  niSsr 
'BXXfwnfiy  imenikiv  wmmvfUvic),  taA  tba  < 
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tkn  tt  wW eb  tatey  hav*  Immi  it&xpA  thraai^  tiw  fnffiu 

eiio'  ..f  I'nppxa  (whodu-d  Au;:..  A.D.  '"5).  That  Va\^- 
pea usiiokeucif  Nero's  "  wife, "on  tlie  ixx-asiou  aU»ve 
■Mmlloiiad,  may  be  merely  euphemistic  anticipatiun : 
thb  womju  ("  dio  pellez,  et  iidalteri  Neronit,  laox  ma- 
liti  potetM,"  Tselt.  Aim.  xhr,  60)  may  Iut*  beflriradad 

the  Jews  in  the  fonriLT  r;ip,ii  ity  (at  any  time  after  A. 
D.  5*1,  Ann.  xiii,  45;.  In  fai  t,  tlu'  ^mITia^^e  loulil  not 
have  takeo  place  at  the  time  wti'  a  is  hniil  t»  have 
■idad  tlMiii,  unlMa  it  be  poaaiUe  to  crowd  the  auba^ 
qncDt  oceomBoa*  of  JoaepbiM  (iiiiC  xz,  8, 11  and  9, 1) 
faito  the  space  of  three  or  four  montht  (Hrowne,  Chrrh 
Sard.  p.  12"2).  Nor  can  any  ccruin  infercm  e  he  drawn 
from  the  narrative  in  Josephun  '■'■>)  «>f  i<TLiin 

friMto  whom  Felix  hod  tant  to  be  tried  at  Bome,  and 
tor  wiMNn  Joerphtu,  after  hb  own  WStk  jraar,  which 

was  cofnpli>ti>  A.D.  61,  was  cnahled,  thnm^h  tlio  KOO<1 
offices  of  "(Ja>.">ar'3  wife-,"  P«>p|)«a,  to  ohtain  their  lil>- 
ertv.  The  men  had  Ijeen  pri.'-oncri  three  years  at  least, 
and,  for  anght  that  appean,  maj  have  been  ao  aeven 
or  eight  yean  or  more.  That  thay  were  obaenre  and 
hilgiiit'r  lilt  pfrson^  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Is- 
mael  and  Htlkias,  whum  the  "devout"  Poppasa,  two 
ycari*  U  fore,  had  graciously  detained  at  her  court,  ap- 
pear to  have  made  no  inteiceMien  for  thair  reloaae. 
SaaKBBo. 

Bnt  miidMr  (p. n^''*'"  Anger  (ZV  tftnp.  in  Ad. 
Ap.  mfiofK,  p.  106),  h&v  III)  ar;:inu.>nt  to  which  botli 
attach  high  imporUince.  dcrivnl  fn  in  the  notioc  of  a 
Sunday  (Acta  xx,  7),  the  twelfth  day  after  leaving 
FUUppI,  wfaldi  deparMua  waa  "after  tha  daya  of  Aajr* 
ma"  (15  21  Ni»an>.  and,  indeed,  very  soon  after,  for 
the  apostle  "hast'nl,  if  it  were  poMihle,  to  reach  .Feru- 
•alem  fir  the  I*entc<<«<it"  (verse  It',)  ;  and  of  the  43  days 
which  be  had  before  him  from  22  Niean  to  the  day  of 
FeBteeoet,tlM  daya  tpedfied  or  tanpHad  in  IIm  lUurratlTa 
(.Arts  XX.  xxi).  amount  to  35  to  the  landing  at  Ciesa- 
rea  (  com p.  Clirysost.  in  .4<'/.  Horn,  xlv,  2),  leaving  but 
eight  ilays  for  the  stay  there  {I'lfi-ixir  rrXnofr,  xxi, 
10)  and  the  Jonmey  to  Jeruaalem.  Wieaeler  condodea 
tiiat  tiM  dopartoia  fron  PhUippi  waa  on  the  tSd  HI. 
■en,  which,  lieing  twelve  daya  before  the  Sunday  at 
TroiM.  would  be  Wedneaday,  consequently  the  loth 
Ni-aii  f.  11  on  a  Tuesday.  According  to  his  method 
of  Jewish  calendar  reckoning,  from  A.D.  66  to  59  io- 
dntve,  the  only  year  in  which  Itth  NIaan  wonid  fldl 
on  a  Tneaday  woold  be  S8,  which  ]a  hia  date  for  Paul'a 
arrival  at  Jeruaalem.  Were  It  worth  while,  the  argu- 
ment rai^ht  l»e  claimed  for  the  year  65  (the  date  as- 
■igned  by  the  ancients),  in  which  year  the  d^  <tf  true 
Ml  moon=lft  Nbaa  waa  let  April  and  Toeiday. 
But,  in  fact,  it  proves  nothing ;  the  chain  ia  no  stron- 
ger than  iU  weakc!«t  link,  and  a  single  "periu^M"  in 
the  reckoTiini^'  \>  enoiii^'h  to  invalidita  tha  wlMila  aoD- 
catenation.    See  pAStiovER. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that,  if  not  in  the  Acta  (q. 
v.),  then  neither  in  the  history  of  the  times  from  other 
sources,  have  we  the  means  of  settling  this  part  of  the 
clironology  with  al)i*oliito  certainty.  Jotephus  in  par- 
ticular, from  whom  are  derived  the  combinations  which 
raeant  German  writers  deem  so  nnantwerable,  is  di.<u 
Cfeditad  in  this  part  of  the  history  (written  probably 
from  his  own  resources  and  the  inaccurate  recollec- 
tions of  his  lK)_vh(K)d)  hy  the  inlluit'-ly  lii^-lirr  ;nithi>r- 
ity  of  racitus,  who  drew  his  information  from  the  pub- 
lic reconls.  Only,  In  whatever  degree  it  is  probable 
that  Paul's  first  residence  at  Corinth  commenced  A.D. 
49  (§  8,  above),  in  the  same  it  is  probable  that  the  arrest 
at  JeruiMil«':ii  lielongs  to  the  year  66,  i*ix  yenrs  lieing  suf- 
ficient, as  nctrly  ail  inquirm  are  agreed,  r^r  tlie  intcr- 
■adbla  occnrrencea.  Thn,  if  tha  arrival  at  Itometook 
||aea^  as  tha  ancients  say,  in  the  second  year  of  Nero, 
R  will  be  necessary  (with  Petavios)  to  refer  the  "  two 
years  '  (('ifrin,  xxiv,  "27)  to  the  term  of  Felix's  (sole) 
procoratorship.  See  Cukintiiians  (Epihtliw  to). 
That  the  two  years'  imprisonment,  with  which  the 
la  (ha  Ada  ends,  did  not  tarmiaata  in  tha 


'  apostle's  dMla^  bat  that  ha  waa  set  atllbeity,  tad  nrf^ 

fered  martyrdom  under  Nero  at  a  later  tiaie,  qtpaan 
to  have  been  the  unanimous  belief  of  the  andenta  (sea 
the  testimonies  in  Browne's  Ordt  .S<rcl.  §  13ii).  In- 

;  deed,  ia  no  other  way  is  it  poaeible  to  find  a  phioe  for 
^  tfttaa  pastoral  epistles,  and  especkDy  to  aooonnt 
for  statements  in  the  Seeond  K[.!.«tle  foTimotliy  {<\.  v.). 
Wieselcr'a  forced  expl.in.itioiUH  have  witi.itn-d  and  can 
satisfy  no  one.  (See  aUn  l.an^'e,  Apoitol.  ZrUnlter,  ii, 
886  sq.,  and  Uather,  in  Meyer's  Krit,  vug.  Kvmm.  p. 
S5  aq.  Meyer  hlmaalf,  JtAnerftr.  Eialeit,  p.  It  iq., 
owns  that  the  three  pastoral  epistles  "  tstatid  or  fall 
together,''  and  that,  if  tliey  l)e  genuine,  the  com  lu-ion 
is  inevitable  ;  which  he  turns  into  an  argument  :ig:iin>t 
their  gennineaeaa.)  But  if,  after  hia  release,  the  apoa- 
tiaifMtad  not  only  Spain  (as  Ewald  adndta,  Gesdk. 
631,  on  the  iiii<|iiesti<iii;(Me  tcjittmony  i>f  fiemen-i.  /.'"m. 
c.  ')),  Init  (in  ei  e  ;iiel  Asia,  as  b  clear  fri  m  tlie  Epis- 
tle?* Ui  Tiincithy  and  fitus,  scant  roum  is  left  for  these 
movements  between  the  late  dates  asaigned,  with  al- 

!  most  one  eonsent,  by  recent  Qerman  writers,  to  the 
clfme  <tf  the  first  imprisonment  (.\.D.  68  and  64).  and 
the  year  65  or  6C,  which  the  ancientit  give  ns  the  date 

,  of  Paul's  martj'rdom.    So  far,  therefore,  it  is  more 

I  probable  that  the  first  impriaonment  ended  in  one  of 
the  yeers  66-60.  Another  oonrideration  poiata  tha 
same  way :  when  Pr<pp!i>a's  influence  waa  eatabltahed 
(.\.I).  .W-(k>),  whicii,  after  she  l)ccarae  a  prosoh'te  or 
yioffi/ii/t  (i.  e.  at  least  as  early  as  61),  was  freely  used 
in  fovor  of  the  Jews,  it  woald  certainly  have  been  in- 
Tofced  agalnft  tha  apaada  by  Ua  aaaultB  (eomp.  Ew- 
nld,  vi,  C21);  and.  even  if  he  escaped  with  life,  his  con- 
finement would  not  have  l>een  of  the  niihl  diameter 
de.scribeii  in  the  concluding  verse  of  the  Acts,  more  cs- 
pecially  as  liis    bonds  hi  Christ  ware  manifest  in  all 

j  tha  palMa"  (piatuiliuu),  (Mdl.  1, 18),  and  among  hia 
converts  were  some  •'  <if  ("irsar's  hou.schold"  (iv.  22). 

'  We  may  add  that  if  the  Narcissus  (q.  v.)  of  Komans 
xvl,  11,  was  the  celelirated  frecdmnn  uf  Claudius,  the 

I  Epistle  to  the  Komana  (q.  v.),  written  shortly  before 

I  tha  apoatla'a  last  ▼Mt  to  Ja^^•BlaB^  eaaaat  ba  plaead 
BO  late  as  A.D.  58  or  SO.  for  Narcissus  died  very  SOOD 
after  Nero's  accession  (  l  acit.  Ann.  xiii,  1).   See  PAPL. 
\'.  I'xiilh. — The  following  taMe  exiiil.it*  at  one 

I  view  the  Julian  or  calendar  yMrs  of  the  most  inipor- 

I  taat  Bibileal  amrta  from  tha  Creation,  and  also  the 
Vulgar  or  Christian  .(Era,  according  to  the  preceding 
investigations  (for  a  complete  and  self-verifying  tab- 
ular construction  of  all  the  Scriptural  dates,  w  itli  their 
a4iustment  to  each  other  and  tho  demands  of  liistory, 

I  and  tfM  anthorily  apon  which  it  rests,  sec  the  i/im. 
^art.  Ki-new.  October,  1866,  p.  601-688).  In  cases 
where  it  is  uncertain  whether  an  event  occurred  in 
the  latter  part  of  one  Julian  yr-ar  or  in  the  beginning 
of  tha  Beat,  the  earlier  number  is  set  down,  and  has  a 
star  pfafiaad.  Kb  fha  centuries  adjacent  to  the  birth 
of  rhri't.  many  events  aflfecting  Palestine  are  inserted 
from  the  Apocrypha,  Joeephua,  and  other  aonrces,  in 


AM    B  r  1 

1  417^  Creation  of  AdsBi 
•131  JIM-.'  Iilrtli  of  .S«'th. 

;f.i.;T  r.irih  of  tlno«. 
•3Jii  us-iT  liirth  of  Cftlnan. 
•3'.>r,  ;t77T  i:irtli  nf  Mnhalaled. 
*461  3T1-J  Uirtii  uf  J»rad. 

•MBianaiBlrth  flf  Kassh. 

•875  89tlfl  Btrth  of  Lamcch. 

•9S1  3^19  Death  of  Adam. 

•9*^  H1SA  Tnumlation  uf  Enosh. 
•1043  .TI30  Death  erf  s^elh. 

VrA  niir.  Itlrth  nf  No«li. 
•1141   o:;.'  |>,  »th  of  Knrn. 
•123'.  •.'9:i7  l»e*th  of  <  nlnao. 
•I-.".']  'J^v.'  I  tenth  of  MahslalSSt 
•Ui*  '.'750  Death  uf  Jared. 
•1»7  '.'<;ir,  iiirth  of  Japheth. 
•ISno  ■.'<'14  Klrthof  Hhem. 
•l«->n>  Vm\^  Osalk  ef  Iieaiwh. 

1067.8510  Heath  efMstbaillsIlL 
MBBfaKorthaneod. 
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A.M.  iM-i 

1869  «S1S' End  of  the  Flood. 

2514  Hlrth  of  Arphsad. 
•1094  'i47U  Birth  of  .<«Uh. 
•17!i4  2449  I  Irtli  of  KU  r. 
•ITIW  241.')  Birth  of  I'c'Icg. 
•1788  ^HSA  Hirth  of  lieu. 
nSCO  i363  Hirth  of  Senig. 
•1880  93»  Btnh  or  Nahor. 
9W4  lUrth  ofTenh.  • 
<KS4  Birth  of  Haran. 
SITO  Itrath  of  p<  lef;. 
217ft  Iit  ath  of  Nnliiir. 
•2t)«7  21l>5  IVnlli  i.f  N..;iti. 
•20<»,2l(>4  l»irth  cif  Almtin. 
•2019 '2 IM  Birth  of  t<ftn»h. 
•2027  21 1<>  IViilh  of  Hc  ii. 
*'ii<>*\  .'T-'a  l>«'«th  .  r  S  nii.'. 
•a0>4,20t>ll  l)«Hh  of  T.^ah. 
90S&  8088  Abmis'*  I>ep«rt«t 
9078  Birth  of  bhmuL 
M7e  Death  oTAiyliuad. 
S064  CimBBdiito  biitituML 

PromlM  of  Imm. 
9063  Rirth  of  laaae. 
•21'i7!2046;i)e»th  of  Salah. 
•2I4r>i2«i27|I>c*th  of  Sarah. 
•2140  20.M  Mnrrifttr^"  of  I-nnc. 
•SIBO'2014  I>i'<itli  uf  sih  DL 
•2160  aoontirlh  of  ,I«r..b  and  Emu. 
•2184  HtKiilX  iith  of  Aljr»hMB. 
•21     1!»^'>  Death  of  1  l*r. 
•2fN>.t  IKW'Kinit  Mnninge  of 


•too? 
no» 

9110 


•9832 


1941 


Death  of  lohnvacl. 


199}  FH^t  of  Jacob  ttvm  Hoow. 
1988 1990  Ibrriafe  of  Jamb  to  Loah  and  BMbd. 
KM  1910  Birth  of  Brabea  bjr  LMh. 
99ffi  tOlS  Birth  orSimMii  hf  UOk 
92M  1917 ;  nirth  of  Lert  Umh. 

I  Marriage  of  Jacob  with  BOhdb 
8967  1016  lilrth  of  Judah  bv  I^nh. 

iltlrth  of  I>an  by  Bilbnh. 
Mairlago  of  Jacob  with  ZUpah. 
1915  Birth  o?  NaphtaU  by  Bilhalb 

I  Birth  of  Gad  by  Xilpah. 
1914  Hirth  of  Isincliiir  by  I^ah. 
lUinh  of  Afiher  hy  X.ilnnh. 
Birth  of  Z«bulon  by  Leah. 
9MOil913  Birth  of  Dinah  Inr  Uab. 
iBirthof  JoMphlr 
tvdfXi  * 


92M  lOOTiDepartuni 
99TB  1^95  s«l.'  of  Jo<i«ph  by  hk  ] 
92»S  I've-  Drttama  of  th«  B  ' 
•22«>  l^**4  Dnith  of  laaac 
2290  WS;;  I'rtimotion  of  ,I<wrph. 
839S  I'^'r-  I'irsi  ,ir>iirnpy  r.f  tho  PBtftaroha  Into  Rkjplt 

9999  1H74  Mi^'tMti  'n  I  f  .lucoh'a HkMlly  fa  tgn^L 

•9816  I8.5;  It.  nth  ot  Mrtcb. 

•9870  lM>:i  l>,  «tli  of  .).*.  iih. 
943ft  lT39  l!ii  tb  of  Moeon. 
M70ll098  Flight  of  MoMi  teto  Hidian. 
IBI&I  lOrw  <  Kzodiu  of  tho  IwrBdllaa. 
9W«I lftr>7  SrttUjg  an<f  On TahwupQIo. 

ql619  itetam  of  the  XmdhM  to  ] 
r)«ath  of  Aaron. 
1618  Death  of  Met* 
I  Kntranoe  of  the  laraaUtat  I 
SiV.l  1C12  (jonqueat  of  Canaan  ( 
••jr.-n  l.vj;!  n,.ixth  nf  .i,,.iitm, 
•i.'i'is  ;:.7.'.  ^iilij'.iL'iitinn  !iy  (  hii'')ian»l 
•ailW  ICiliT  liclivcranrfl  by  otlinieL 
•964611027  MilijiiK'ntion  liy  IVIou. 


1409 


•9604 
•NT4 

••T«4 

•9«M!1800 

•981111862 
•98MI1322 
•2Sftl  1319 
•2STT  12  6 


160U  Deliverance  by  tliu<L 
1439  Jadgcahip  of  ShaniRar. 
SulringaUon  hf  Jahio. 
DellTeranoe  hy  Barak 
SuMugaUoo  by  tho  MMfanltM. 
Deiireraoce  by  (•id(>oa. 
L'luroation  by  Abimelech. 
Appointment  of  Tola  a«  Judge. 
Appointment  of  Jair  a«  Jud^e. 


•2s!>'j  12:4  Siilijiipallon  by  thf  Arumonilc*. 
•2"J1T  l-'.'"'.  I)<  li><Tntir<- by  .Ifpbtlinb. 
•2'.i2;s  12.">*'  Ap|>iinttii<-nt  of  Ibznn  an  Judge. 
•ii'S^i  1243  ApiK.iuliiii  nl  of  Klon  an  Jndgo. 
*994i)  1233  ApjKiintnii'at  of  Ab<lon  aa  JadM. 
I990!subiiigtttion  by  thn  PhUiattBML 
lISA^DeliTeranoe  by  8aawon. 
1106]  ApwilBtBMt  of  m  aa  Jn4ni 
1046 119B  Captnn  of  tha  Afk  to  litJVUMtm. 
S049  1124  Restoration  of  th«  Aik  bgr  lh«  Mlltatll 
800<<  liaM^Hvcrancc  by  SamML 
•3<'Nfi  itm  ,\<-ro«,lnn  of  Saul. 
3>>S')  IIKt  D.'fr.'it  nf  tlir  AinrOOaltailyfnL 
•3'V'o         lUrlh  of  I)nvi<l. 
BKM  |i>T.I  ^^Kr  of  .-^ntil  n  ilb  tlio  I'hDbtlaai. 
8H»3  lif'o  <  'apttirc  of  Ac'«c  bv  Sniil, 
•910R|]ik;->  •v-rrvt  AnolntiriK  of  iMvid  by  Samod. 
niOiliWS  Combat  of  David  with  Uoliatb. 
tUlilOn  fl%k»  of  DmrtA  tarn  MRi  Cool. 


a.e.i 


t119  100I;Reflag«'  of  DnvM  nt  Gnth,  etc. 
8II81IO6O  Death  of  >u;nL 
SllS  Ulfift  Second  .•<|>nriiiL'  '  f  Sniil  by  David. 
;ill''iI'kM  Kwldfnw  ot  lia\i  I  tit  Ziklii^. 
3I2<I  ll)6J  Acceaeiou  of  DuviU  ut  .•muI  -  Donth. 
8127  1046  Coronation  of  David  ovt  r  atl  the  Tribal, 
8123  1045 Dcfieat  of  the  PhUiatiiies  by  Lhtvid. 
8tv9|lO«4iKs»iiU«l  of  tha^bnrim  hr  DotH 


3130,1018' 


ofthaAikto 


3903 
8204 
•3217 

322<i 
3222 
322.'! 
•322C 
:,2-i4 


•3260 

•3«S« 

3256. 

32<!1 
•32(17 

8277 
827S 
3279 
32«t:i' 
•H2'^t 
32.su. 

•321>0 

•32Wi 
•3311 
•33  IS 

8335 

m^i 
-xw 

3365 
•3.H«7 

"dsn 


•sm'lOST  Klndneaa  of  David  ta  Sanl'a  Famlbr. 
8188:1035' Adaltery  of  Davtd  with  

81391 1034'  Hirth  of  Solomon. 
■3140  103:!  Inceit  of  Amnon  with 
.tt.-fl  lo.-:!  lifbelllrm  of  Ab-!ilom. 
:tir.>  1016  I  «u'piiii"ii  ..f  A.iHiiijah. 

SlSy  lon  Hlrtb  of  l;.-hob  .111). 

i        'A|>|iointmt'nt  of  .S.lornon  luf  Vlcer-iy. 
3160  1013  .\cci>«HioQ  of  .Sol.mion  nt  Diiviil  !-  Dvatk 
3163  lOHt  Koiinding  of  .Solomon'-  T.  toi  U' 
aU<fl(m  Dedication  of  i^olomon's  'I'l-iuple. 
3200  973lAaDMrigaof  BahobaaBL 

SeoiirfMandarJtfoboaml.  ' 
070  Apoatasy  of  Rehoboam. 
909  Inraalon  of  Judah  by  Shixhalc 
956  Accecflon  of  Abijah  over  Jiidall. 
I'M  Acctwion  of  Am  ovpr  .Iiolah, 
I'M  .\rrf«i<ion  of  Nmlnli  oviT  lancL 
'.'-'■0  .Vrcei-fiori  of  Itaanhn  <iv(;r  IlIM^ 
'.'47  Hirtb  of  .!( lio-lmphnU 
93'.'  Invar-ino  .  >(  .lu.bih  by  Tnh* 
324.%  l»2S  Intemnti  .nuJ  \Var. 
3246  927  Arcwion  of  Klali  over  Draft 
Acoeevion  of  ZImri  orer  Israel. 
fli—tBD  vndar  Onrl  of  knel. 
AeeaMkm  of  TflHd  over  laraeL 
088  Birth  of  JdtoramlL  ' 

iDeothofTlbnL 
91T' Appointment  of  Ahah  VIeangr* 

915  An-en^loD  of  Afaah  OVW  IMML 

fioiit  of  Ana. 

012  Arr.<'Moii  of  .i>'hnf.baplMlo*«r  Jndah. 

9<H-.  Itirth  of  Ahnriiib  II. 

Aii|)oiiitnii  tit  i<f  .Icbnrani  II.  ii»  Viceny, 
S".»f>  APCe<<iiion  of  Ahaziab  1.  ov<t  Ixrael. 
W4  AcTp.-wion  of  .Ifliomm  I.  over  UraeL 
SO"  .'kicund  AppAlntroent  OTJehoram  II.  u  Vloer^f. 

884' Birth  of  JaioadiL 

Aeeeaaloo  of  Ahasiah  IT.  over  Jodahi 

883  AemMdon  of  Jehn  over  Israel. 

|rpiirpntion  of  Atbaliah 
ST7  ArccMion  of  ih  lioaah  I. 
S62  Hirtli  of  Aniariah. 
'^f>.^  .Vmv.-flion  of  .It  boahai!  I.  over  fend. 
.'5.'t><  \rc»>.<''inTi  of  .Ifboitsh  II.  over  Dracl. 
Xi"!  Ar<^'-'.Hion  of  AniHzirih  over  Jiiibili. 
sj.'>  Appointment  nf  Jeroboam  11.  as  Vicerov 
N24  Hirth  of  I  sitlah. 

823  Arceavion  of  Jeroboam  11.  orer  laracL 
8081 AeeoarioB  of  UnUi  «w  Jodah. 
smiBWh  of  JothMs: 

7S2  Death  of  Jeroboam  II.,  fitDovad  bf  OS 
num  in  ItracL 
Rarth'itinlce  and  LeBTOty  cf  UMlah. 
'  Appoinunent  orMmm  «  Vlaarof. 

776  nitth  of  Abs«. 


■3397 
3403 


•M14 
•S416 
•SdlT 


8481 
8433 
•3430 

•3444 

8447 1 

8448' 
344'.) 
8450, 
8453 
345i« 
5460 

S46lj 

8462 
•3464 

•.•5476 
•3ft<v.> 
•3fi2.'5 
•33:!l 
•3633. 


TTO  Acc<>R.«iiin  of  '/a  <  b'iiinb  over  Israel. 

Accession  of  Slui!l  ;iii  i.vrr  li-rni'l. 
TOO  Aocewion  of  Mi'ir.lnMn  rvi  r  l-no  L 
759lAcceiMion  of  IVkahinli  o^  r  Diuel 
757  Accewlon  of  IVkah  om  t  Dno  1. 
750  Aoceieion  of  Jothani  over  J  udah. 

Appointment  of  Ahan  aa  VJeamr. 
TnBtrthofHaukiah. 
TdSSnHnntlaBofthai 
740  Aecemoa  of  Ahan  over  Jndah. 
T37  Death  of  Pekah,  followed  1  y  an  Tnt 
Imcl. 

799'Acceeslon  of  IIa«hea  over  Israel. 
728  Subjcrtion  of  Huehea  by  ShalmaneaOT. 
736jAm«aion  of  Ilezekiah  over  Judah. 

iFlrrt  Itevolt  of  llo«h<-a  from  Asfyrla. 
725  Imprisonment  of  lluihra  by  the  AsayrlanOi 
724  Swonil  Uovott  of  lloihea  from  Aiayilk 
723  t<icpe  of  Snmaria  by  t^halmanetoT. 
720  AMyrUn  Captivity. 
715  Captuia  of  Atlidod  by  8ar]gon. 
71SilaTaata  «f  Jadah  hf  Banaadiailk 

(INvanriaB  of  Uw  AHTrlam  bjr  TIrhakah. 
719  Dlieomilture  of  !<ennHcheribL 

fSiekncMofHesekUh. 
711  Amfaaaaadon  of  Merodach-Baladan  toHoaaUatL 
TOO  Birth  of  Manaiuelu 
6'.^  Arr<\<^ioTl  of  ManJuoeh  OTOT  Judah. 
or.  1  Iii-ih  i  f  .\iri'  n. 
|V|^  l;irtb  of  Joolitb. 
612  .\cct-»ion  of  Anion  over  .liulah. 
64<)  Acci-asioa  of  Juriali  over  Judah. 
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B  C.I 

&l3'ConTcnilon  of  Jcwiah. 
«3i.Hlrth  of  Jehothss  iL 
<88  RafomiAlioo  by  Juaiab. 
««3  Kepuln orUM TVanpto bgr Jorfah. 
619  Birth  of  Zadtfkfali. 
•16  Blith  of  JehniK  hill 
609  SUoghtvr  uf  J i'-i:>li  l  y  I'tLimdi-Nerho, 
AcCM^ion  ijf  ,Il-I»>iiIiuz  II.  ovi  r  Jii'liilu 
AcceMlon  <<{  .li  liolnkliii  "Vit  .liidjili. 
COC'InviKli  n  (if  Iii'Inh  l>v  N<'tiiichaJu>  ir.r.ar  YlotToy. 

l>cport;iti'iii  ■  'I'  I 
6t>3  liri'  iiii  of  .\i  tmi'Jiniliit'7zar  iuti  riin  t.  ii  by  D.iuiel. 
WS  .\cce«i^loi»  of  Jehoiarhiri      r  ih. 

First  i^fneritl  Deportation  by  Ihn  Ilabyluniaiu. 
Arr«wion  of  Ze'lekUh  orvr  Jndah. 
6$0  -SL-ga  of  Jenualem  by  the  Babylootuu. 
088  OMtnietiM  oTitamMlaBi  Iqr  tha  BklqrIoniMM. 

(Bwwd  fMMkrml  Dcporuthm  bjr  Um  BahylonUuu. 
OSS  ThM  (enermi  D«>porutlM  br  the  Babylonlaiu. 
061  lldMua  of  JehoUcbin  by  RvO^Heroaacli. 
B3S  t  aplurc  of  tiabylon  by    DariM  the  Made." 
636  IkvTvi-  of  Cyni*  for  ihe  Ketum  «f  Um  JwHi 

jKi  tiirn  under  ZenittJwtH-I. 
^3fl  KouuiJalliin  of  tin*  StN-und  Templo. 
W>  Keiu-wal  ot  liuildiDg  the  Second  Temple, 

MT  l  ompii'ii  'ii  of  the  saoonA  Tanplaw 

4>C1  Div  .rrc  «.f  ViubtL 
4T»jMarriiiK''  ^>f  F>ther. 

4T4'F1ota  of  liamiui  ugatiut  tiie  Jews.  . 

4T3  DalhwiMM  bf  EMtar. 

4B9,f*ecoad  Dame  Ibr  tha  Jaw^  Kaliin. 

BcgfaMlog  of  Daniert  TO  W(«ka. 
lArriTal  of  Ezra  at  Jernaalem. 
4&S  IHvorcv  by  the  .lnwt  of  tbeir  GantOa  WlvM 
447  Infurniatinn  to  Nolienimli  uf  Ti'illiWlMWa 
44  ■>  VUlt  of  Ni'hcmlali  to  .1.  riikulr  ni. 
43S  Kflum  of  Nebemiiih  t-i  r>  t  'i:i 

aKafbnuukm  ai  Jenualeiu  rwumed  by  Kehetnlah. 


Tanala  Inllt  on  Ml.  OarUiin. 


FUn^  h  (UfUeoBqaan  PalwUaai 


37t!5 
37  .V. 
37  . '7 
•37:H 

mti 

M.C. 

m 

tn  Onlaa  1  Jawiili  nigbrprieat. 

814'Antigaiinfi  Mlzm  npon  Palrntlne. 
3iyi  Stmon  (the  Junt)  Jevjjih  Hif;h-pri««t. 
301  Itolemy  (Ijigi)  a^ain  miiiccw  I'Kkittine. 
9'.)3  KU-aznr  Jewish  Ui(;h-pri«-«t. 

W4  I'ftipntine  thi-  Srpnp  of  \v«r  hetwaea  Egypt  and  Qyilik 

•24.0  M.iniis-'t-«  l.  wi^li  lligh-prleit. 
2.U,onl.iH  II.  JeirUU  Ilith-pricat 
21"  -hnnn  II..Toa-i-h  Iligli-prii-t. 
2H  .Vntioi'liii'*  t)i<-  (in-Ht  n  'lzi-*  the  moat  of  J'alvitiafl. 
Sllil'alcstine  agn\n  rrvcrt<  to  Kgypk 
SOS  Antiochua  retakes  i'aleotine 

IM  TTiii  rgjmiiiH  iimii  Ill  iiinipj  rilmilm 

OdIm  nf.  JawM  Rl«h-pr1c«t. 
19<<|  Antiochua  afdaaeizm  PalPiit!n«. 
193  I'aletitine  HuUr  aedffd  to  K^rpt. 
176  Calmtine  on  re  more  a  8yrUn  Province. 

■  Hellodonm  att«iiiptii  to  plunder  the  Jowriih 
175  Jaxtn  piirrhaw*  the  ■le*l-«li  IIL:li-)iri<-'»li".«l 
173  Jewish  iiiKh-prienhovi  r<  iiu  r:.  !  mh  ni<  m<  i.iim  (Onlaa). 
ITO.Antitirhn*  Kpiplianex  pliiiid,  r-  tin-  Trmiile. 
1(7  The  Syrinn  fii-nernl  .\(H.||oiiiii.  |»  -ii  i:r«  .1.  rii«iilriii  nnd 
rapplaiiti'  the  Womhip  of  Jcbuvuh,  but  U  at  Uingtli 
re«i«t«d  by  MatUthlaa. 
IMUndaa  Maccabaiu  nmta  Uia  Syriaoa. 

]«4lnlAT«B9ia8anSaaaiaMir«d,«   . 

AiiModMu  adraavtadgea  ttie  Jvnf  Indapendanaik 
.Alrlinni  reinatated  a.<i  .Trwinh  TI!|fh-prieat. 
7uda«  MaeeaheiM  tucreeded  by  Jonathan, 
lonalhnn  nominated  aji  Jewi>li  IIIgii<pflait. 
T'lnathnn  lnk■.^!l  thu  Kkid  a^lnitt  UtnaMlH. 
fMiinth'sn  L'  ■(  <  orer  to  nenietrlui'. 
:  niitli m  1. "-Upen  for  Antiochn  •. 
I  muthan  f'liri-eedeil  by  SltU'tii  .M«ro;iliicnji. 
Hi  The  Jew«  freed  from  Fon'ipii  Tritiiit.-. 
141|Siinon  get*  l'otwsM\i>a  of  the  l  itjulel  of  Jerufalem. 
140  Simoa  becomes  Hereditary  IMncn  of  the  Jt-wik 
IM  War  between  Simon  and  Aatiochaii  Sidetee. 
13S  Simen  euceeadad  bf  Jakii  Bftmam  m  JotM  Mnoe 

f  and  Hlgh-Drfeat. 
63;  JeroMtlem  taken  by  Paiuiiey. 
iOjllend  (the  Oteat)  appoints!  King  ^  Uia  RaoaiM. 
BT  IIerod  ukea  Jaraaalem  by  Storm. 

jAnanel  (a  Babylonian)  Jewijih  Illgh-prieKt. 
33  .Jpstw  and  Simon  tnccetmirely  .Tewish  tligh-prieeta. 
21  llpr'»1  befdno  the  RjKxni.tmrtton  of  tlii' Templn. 
6  Kirthi  of  John  (the  itaptiitt)  and  of  CBBiaT. 
&  MatthUi  Jewleh  ll:^-li.pri«iit. 
4il>e«th  of  tierod  the  Urcat.  a 
Joaxar,  FTawar,  aad 
prlesta. 
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7  Joaaar  (iion  of  Bot-thux)  JewUh  High-prkwt. 

Chritt'a  Virit  with  hU  Pkrenta  to  Jc 
9  M.  Amblrin*  Procamor  of  Judata. 
11  Tiberiu*  mada  Aaaealnl 
lijAnniu*  ituftianfDeuralorof  J 
I  AnantiD  JewUh  Utgti-prie«t. 
14  Tlberiu«  »tM9eeed«  AuKUKtiu  a«  aole  I 

1. '>  Valeriu«  Gratu*  Prucuratur  of  Jiida>a. 
21  Nhmael  (son  of  I'hahi)  Jcwirh  High-priest. 

I  leazAr  («>n  nf  Anniiii»)  Jewiah  lligfa-priaiti 
2^  .>imun  i-ou  I'l  ( jiiuitbua),  aOd  MKl  (Jaaipll 
I    .le»ii>h  llii,'h-|>ri<-t«. 

2. 'i  (  liri'l  Iriipti/.i'.i  l.y  .liilin. 

i6  I'ontiii-^  l*Uat<'  lYucurator  of  Judiea. 
^  John  the  Baptiat  bebaadad. 
89  Crucifixion  of  Chritl. 
Maf^rrdoB  or  ataphflo. 
Uonvaiaiaa  of  hoL 
Convenlon  of  Oomeltna. 
IMlata  raeeaaded  by  Marcelln*  a*  1*mcanitor. 
llonattian  (ion  of  .\nanii>)  Jt-wUh  lligh-prieKt 
87  Oallgula  Koiimn  Mmpemr. 

Thenphllti"  (broibiT  of  Jr>nalh«n)  Jawtab  Ulgb>priast. 
Ilenxl  Antipnii  baoi>'bed  toOasL 
i.'laudiu'i  Ciiman  Kin|N-ror. 
Ill-rod  Aprippn  I.  lUili  r  of  I'lilc'tino. 
SJmi>n  Cnnthernx  .IcH  irih  I liuh  prii  <t. 
Mnlthiai)  cjon  of  .\n;inu^i  -Ii  wi-b  lli(;li  pri<'t't. 
I'mooaiu  (ton  of  (:nnthera«)  JewiaU  iligh-priwt. 
Uait*(dant  «f  Jamea. 
Dcatb  of  Hand  Agrippa  L 
Civpltu  Fadne  Pnx-unttor  of  Jndiea. 
47  Tiberlua  Alexander  Procurator  of  Judea. 
48JoiN)ph  (aon  of  Kami)  tucoeeded  In  tiia  Janltb  Hlglu 

I    prie-thood  by  Ananlaa  (aon  of  Ncbedion^^ 
49  Vi  n'iiHii'  «"iimnnuii  Procurator  of  Judaia. 
53.Ki  li\  1 'rMi'iirntor  of  .)u'!io:i. 

|IlHr<Nl  Ak'rippn  II.  '•  King"  of  TracbooiUti ale. 
W  NiTii  Ilc  inun  Kmp' mr. 
K>  Toll  liiH  Fi'.-tn-  I'riK-iirafor  of  Jud 
I-hiiiHid  i-on  i  f  Knhi!  .lewifh  Hig 

&f>  I'aul'i  Firrt  Arrival  in  itome. 
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41 
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46 


6i  Marty  

Alblnna  Fnemtan 

Uoaeph  KabI  JawMi  Ulgb-prleat. 
64'Martyrdara  of  Panl. 
6n  Geaalua  Flonu  Procurator  of  Jn 
66|  llreaking  out  of  the  finul  Ji  winh  War. 

t'entiiH  (inllii«  Ixuletre.'i  Jenismlem. 
0T|  Ve-f>».iluii  (it  n.THl  of  the  Itoiunn  I'orce^i  in  Jmlipa. 

lT)i<'0|ibilii'<  Kurrecded  by  Pbaiuiltia  aa  Jewiati  Uigit- 

prii'-t. 

fj-\  i.iilbii  l;iiin»n  rmju  ror. 

SiiH"!)  '-I'll  "f  t;iinn-,i  r.i\n--<-H  JikIh'-l 

61)  othii,  Vilelllu*,  and  Vc»pa?iau  auoceHirely  Roman 


TO 
71 


Thfae  Jawlah  Pkitlaa  in  Jamtalem. 
TItna  daetrajra  Jereaalem. 
Baatna  aant  td  take  dtaige  of  Judaa. 
73  Fulriu*  8ylra  aeot  aa  Romi 

79  Titit*  Koman  Kmperor. 

Sl^tVimitian  Roman  K.mperoT. 
96  Kaiii.-hment  of  the  Ap-wtle 
NtTva  Roman  Kmpemr. 
rriij.in  Ronmn  Kiupenir. 
luO.Cluee  of  the  N.>T.  Canon. 


l|Ite|f!nning  of  the  Vulgar  Chrlatian  JEOL 
d'  Archelaua  banished  to  Gaul. 
iCepaaiu  lYoGuntor  of  Jnd«k 


YI,  Gmbmtniu  md  ZdMtara^Tbe  dbtaBce  of 

the  Creation  from  the  Chriifitian  tern,  which  has  been 
stated  with  aliout  140  vUriationn,  18  given  in  the  In- 
dian  Chronology,  aA  computed  hy  Gentil,  at  6174 
yenra;  in  the  Bnbykmwn,  by  Baillj,  at  61d8;  in  the 
CUneee,  by  Bdlljr,  al  nstx  in  fii«  Septaagint,  by 
AbBlfaratrius.  at  .'^^.'(W ;  wliilc  Jewish  writcr.s  bring  it 
down  below  the  computation  of  Capellus,  namely, 
401)0,  and  OM^  JtnbU  lipnaa,  to  io  oontraoted  •  mm 
aaa616w 

1.  TIm  dttODoIagf  of  tte  KogHih  Bible  «m  rego* 

lato  l  liv  thi'  views  of  Usher  (Armaht  Vrt.  ft  Nor.  Test. 
first  cd.  lol.  lx)nd.  1650,  1G54),  who  followed,  in  gen- 
eral, the  autliority  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Other  chro- 
nologera  bare  pat  tiieiMelree  onder  the  guidance  qf 
tfae  Septoagint  end  Jeoephns,  OMintalning  that  the 
moflcrn  Hehrew  text  hn?  Wen  preiitly  vitiatefi  in  the 
whole  dep.irtment  of  chronolo>;y,  and  more  especially 
in  the  genpalo;xical  tal)leR  which  rtwpect  the  antedilti- 
Tian  patriarcha,  aa  well  aa  the  tan  genenitkne  imme- 
dlatelynllertiMnood.  Ttt  ewtiiilwetina  thorn  doae 
not  nufttnin  thi*  conclusion.  Tiltiw  shortened  scheme, 
adopted  >>y  Usher  from  the  Maaorlle  Jews,  in  recent  in 
its  prevalence  among  rhristians  \njen  compared  with 
tile  more  comprehensiTe  chronology  of  the  SepttiaginU 
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being  followed  by  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  Church 
^nerally  current,  till,  in  the  eighth  century,  a 
disposition  to  exchange  it  f  r  ttn'  Kalj)>inicjl  method 
of  reckoning  wm  first  manifested  by  the  venerable 
Bad*.  Bonui  CatboUe  atttbors,  how«ver,  have  nto* 
ally  adopted  the  Litter,  from  the  influence  of  the' Latin 
Vulgate,  which  strictly  followB  the  Hebrew  nun)l>er8. 

Isiaac  Viisi^iuH,  Id  Lis  in  .itiM-  Ih:  ]'tra  ^latt  J/un^i  and  reasonii  altogether,  ift  appMM  to  Ml  pUle* 
(Hag.  1659,  4to),  was  the  tirst  of  any  note  who  fonook  logical  conaidaraUons. 


the  most  arhitrarA'  correction*t.  Fnr  tht-  d;itc  ut  (Im 
KmkJus  it  has  virtually  been  accepted  by  liunten, 
Lepsiux,  and  Ix>rd  A.  Hervey.  The  «^-8teni  of  Bun- 
»en  we  may  fegard  aa  oonatitntiBg  a  Anitth  daai  of 
itadi;  baaad  vpeii  tiMnriaa  not  «df  tedepeikleiit  ^ 
bnt  repugnant  to  thi"  RiMe.  For  the  time  bcfrtre  Uie 
Exodu»  he  discards  all  liibUcal  chronological 


the  Hebrew  dates.  PezroD,  In  bis  work  L'AntiquUi 
du  Temt  rHallie  et  tUfrndue  contrt  Us  Juift  el  Its  now- 
ttaux  Chronoloffiites  (Arast.  16>i7,  Timo),  produced  a 
great  iuiprcngion  in  favor  of  the  Iciigthciu'd  [K-riod  ad- 
vocated by  Vo««>iu8.  It  was  nut,  however,  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century'  that  Jackson  prodnced  his 
great  work,  the  Ctnmoiogieal  Antiquititt  (Lond.  1752, 
8  vols.  4to).  He  advocated  the  longer  chronology  of 
the  Septii:<i,'int.  In  the  l  i  ^iiuiin^r  I'f  the  present  cen-  In  the  pf»Rt-diluvian  period  Hales  rejects  the  Second 
tnry  Dr.  Hales  published  the  first  volume  of  a  labori- '  Cainan,  and  reckons  Terah's  age  at  Abram's  birth  130 
oos  work  entitled  A  New  ilnoffiw  of  Cknmelogg,  aa  Instead  of  70  yean;  Jackson  accepts  the  8e6ood  Cai* 
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undertaking  whkb  tiltimately  extended  to  foar  vol- 
umes, chiefly  in  confirmation  and  illustnition  of  the 
com  lu'-ions  of  Jackson.  Mr.  Fahor,  in  his  work  on 
[tagan  idolatry,  offers  some  judicious  observations  on 
the  chronology  of  ancient  history,  treading  generally 
in  the  footsteps  of  Hales.  The  Ongiiut  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Drnmmond  proceeds  also  on  the  ground  supplied 
by  the  Septuagint  chnuhilc  v'v.  A  d.  t.iili  d  ;^f.itcinont 
of  grounds  for  admitting  the  authority  of  the  Septua- 
gint  In  preference  to  that  of  the  original  Hebrew  may 
be  found  in  a  praUminary  dissertation  prefixed  to  the 
first  voluntie  of  Dr.  Michael  Rnsaell's  Conmeeiitm  of  Sa- 
cred mill  Pr-fitnr  Ilisfuiy.  from  the  Dtntk  of  Joshua  to 
the  Decline  ojf  the  Kitiffdoms  of  Ignd  and  Judah  (Lond. 
1827, »  vols.  8vo). 

2.  Upon  the  data  we  have  oonsidifed  above,  three 
princi|>al  systems  of  Biblical  Chronology  have  been 
foiindeil,  which  m.iy  lie  termed  the  I^oni;  .Syst<  m,  the 
Short,  and  the  Kabbioical.  All,  or  almost  all,  have 
1  «^  the  aide  of  claiming  for  their  rendli  •  greater 


nan,  and  does  not  make  any  change  in  tbe  second  case ; 
Usher  and  Petavius  follow  the  Heb.,  bnt  the  fumier 
niters  the  generation  of  Ternh,  while  the  latter  does 
not.  Bunsen  requires  "  for  the  Noachian  period  about 
ten  ifllenla  before  ow  lera,  and  for  Am  Hghwhig  «f 
oar  race  another  tan  thousand  years,  or  TOiy  littia 
more"  (Outlines,  ii,  W.  These  conclusions  necessi- 
tate the  abatuli intiu'iit  of  nil  I  rlicf  in  the  h:>U  rh  il 
character  of  the  liildicai  account  of  the  times  before 
Abraham.  The  writer  does  indeed  apaak  of  **fteta 
and  traditifloa;"  his  fiurta,  bowcm,  as  fiir  as  we  can 
perceive,  are  tiw  rcsuhs  of  a  llieorT  of  language,  and 
tradition  is,  from  its  nature,  im  guide  in  chronology. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  no  i«hcmitic  scholar  has  ac- 
cepted Bnnsen's  theory.  For  the  time  from  the  F.x- 
odu  to  tbe  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple,  Usher 
alone  takea  the  480  years ;  the  rest  adopt  longer  pe- 
riod.", according  to  their  exphirmtions  of  the  other 
numbers  of  this  interval ;  but  Biinsen  calcolatca  \tj 
generations.  Tlie  jieriod  of  the  king?,  from  tlM  f 


tium  the  nature  of  tbe  evidence  npon  which  ation  of  SoUnnoa'a  Temple,  is  very  nearly  tbe  imne  In 
they  imted  rendered  posdble.    Another  failing  of  I  the  oompotatlont  of  Jackson,  Usher,  and  Petavlns: 

these  chronologera  is  a  toniii  iiry  to  a(  (  <>[it,  throui'h  a  Hales  lengthens  it  by  sujiposing  an  interregnum  of  11 
kind  of  false  analogy,  long  or  short  numbers  and  com-  year-i  .ifter  the  death  of  Amaziah ;  Bunsen  shortens  it 
potations  fbr  inlervals,  rather  according  as  they  have  I  y  n  ihu  iug  the  reign  of  Manasceh  from  &6  to  45  years, 
adopted  tbe  long  or  the  aboct  leckoni^  of  the  patri-  The  former  theory  b  improbable  and  mcritical ;  tbe 
archal  genealogies  than  on  a  consideration  of  special  latter  la  mersly  the  reanlt  of  a  suppowd  necessity, 
evidence.  It  is  aa  though  they  were  resolved  to  make  3.  The  best  authoritir t  n  <  hronc  h  gy  in  g( m  ml  are 
die  sum  as  great  or  as  stnall  as  possible.  The  Kab-  Ideler's  thorough  llamlbwh  d.muih.  u.  ftchni»ch.c  hro- 
bins  have  in  their  chronology  afforded  the  strongaatj  nolngie  (Herl.  \>^'2b,  2  vol.i.)  and  Ilandbuch  d.  ChronoL, 
•XMuple  of  this  error,  having  <o  shortened  tbe  fnm^l  (Bed.  1S81).  The  methods  and  results  of  these  worlu 
vnla  as  even  egregiously  to  mrow  eat  Hm  dttlet  of  tbe !  most  pertinent  to  BiUkal  dilonolog^-  are  also  puraoed 
time  of  the  Persian  rule.  Thf  (l>  riii:»n  srhn<il  is  hi  re  in  the  first  part  of  Browne's  excellent  (>rdo  StrcUmim 
an  exception,  for  it  has  generally  fallen  into  an  opfK>-  (Lond.  1811).  C't  mp.  'hlntzkn,rhronoi.  in  all.  s.  Ejmchm 
site  extreme,  and  required  a  far  greater  time  than  ahj-  (Wien,  Jar^'i!*■«  Inlrod.  to  the  History  of  the 

derivable  tnm  tbe  Biblieal  nombeia  fbr  the  eaitier|  Ckurch  (N.  Y.  and  Lond.  1M6)  ia  a  Amdameatal  in- 
ages,  while  taking  tbe  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Esodoa,  |  vestigntlon  of  andent  eras  with  reftrenoe  to  the  Chila- 


nnd  fo  has  put  two  portions  of  its  chmnoloj.'y  in  vio- 
lent wntrast.  We  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  or  even  Joee* 
pbna:  their  metbod  «w  WKriticnl, and  tbej Mcratod 
ibt  nnnbcrt  beat  known  to  them  irfOoat  any  touhg 
of  doubt. 

The  chief  advocates  of  the  I^ng  Chronology  are 


tian,  and  Is  remarkable  for  the  evidence  there  given 
of  an  error  in  the  Itoman  annals  between  B.C.  45  and 
A.D.  160,  in  consequence  of  which  dm  mittior  carries 
•vaiy  event  Itetween  these  points  one  ynar  Cartber 
badt.  A  8yno|»sis  of  the  argument  is  given  in  StoOBg^ 
//arm.  and  i&gMt.  ^  tk»  Gtlfth  ^.  T.  IMfX 
pend.  I. 

Jackson,  Hales,  and  Des  Vignoles.  They  take  the ;  One  of  the  earliest  Christian  systematic  chronolo- 
Sept  for  tha  patriatdial  generationii,  and  adopt  the '  gies  is  tbe  /^ntoWNson  of  Jnlina  Alricanaa  (in  the  8d 
long  interval  mm  tbe  Rxodno  to  tbe  Fomdntlon  of  ;  cent.),  of  wfaleh  only  a  <^  fragments  remain.  An- 

Solomon's  Temple.  Tho  Short  Chronology  has  had  a  other  is  the  Ohnmicon  of  Eusobius  (  Itli  cmt.),  of  the 
multitude  of  lllnstrious  siip[if>rters,  owing  to  its  hav-  Latin  translation  of  which  by  Jerome  an  i  dition  with 
ing  been  from  .Terome's  time  the  recognised  system  of  notes  was  published  by  Scaliger  in  1G^>-H  ;  and  the 
tbe  WeaL  Uaher  miqr  be  eonaldered  aa  iu  most  aUe  Aimeniaa  vinioa  baa  dace  been  discovered  andnolH 
•dvoeate.  He  Ibllewa  the  Rebrew  iii  the  patriaicifaal  Bihed,  witb  a  LnUn  tranafaUon,  atYenlee,  ISIS.  Tlmn 
generations  and  takes  the  4-''0  years  from  the  F.xodus  is  also  a  famous  Spanish  rommontarv  upon  this  chmn- 
to  the  Foundation  flf  Solomon's  Temple.  The  Itab-  icle  by  Alfonso  Fostato  (Sjilamiinca,  I6(i6, 5  vols.  fol.). 
binical  <  hronology  has  lately  come  Into  much  notice  The  Chrtmirim  Paschale  (ed.  Dufresne,  Par.  1689,  fol., 
from  iu  partial  reoeptlon,  'diiafly  by  tba  Geman.  and  by  Dindorf,  Bonn,  1882)  ia  a Byxantiae  work  ar- 
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taQ^d  upon  the  bujs  of  the  Easter  festival.  There 
is  uImi  tlic  .Tewish  Chronicon  munJi  majtu  et  minus,  or  i 
<S«fcr  ULm  (zY'S  ing,  in  Hebrew,  Anuterd.  ITll, ' 
4M>;  In  Latin,  with  a  eoauMOtaiy,  bj  J.  Meyer,  Am- 
ttmi.  K>J9.  4to),  the  former  part  of  which  is  reputed  to 
hare  l>een  comfKJswl  atjout  A.I).  130,  wliile  tlic  latter 
it  of  more  recent  date. 

The  foondation  of  the  modem  actenco  of  chronology 
WMj  be  nid  to  hvf  bMO  laid  J.  Seafig«r,  fai  liia 
work  A"  Emendfttion^  Tempontm  (Par.  15)^3,  ful. ;  en- 
larj^cd,  Leyd.  1598 ;  also  Geneva,  1G21»)-  Anntiier  im- 
portant work  of  that  a^jo  i.->  that  of  L).  I'etaviu.s  (or  I'e- 
taa),  Dt  Doetrima  Tempormm  (Par.  1627,  2  voU.  foL), 
with  Ha  eoiitiBBatioa,iritMaliy<b«(Pkr.l68^ 

the  ahridpment,  Rati'marinm  Ttmporum  (Par.  1630, 
8vo,  and  since).  Other  iinixirtiint  treutiso*  Iworing 
more  or  less  directly  on  UiMii  al  c  hronology,  tiesides 
tboM  mentkmad  above,  ore:  CalviAii  Opiu  Gtnmt^ 
glam  (LIpa.  MOiBi,  and  since) ;  Riccioll,  (Utoitologia 
R^formala  (Bon,  1G69) ;  Florcntini,  De  anno  primi- 
tiro  (Auff.  Vind.  1621) ;  l^hhi]  ct  Rriettii  Chnnrtlo- 
ci'i  l^i'fuii'a  ( \'uT,  1G70)  ;  De?  Vij^oles,  Chron-itoyie  de  ' 
rUittoire  Saittte  (Uerl.  1738,  3  vols,  ito) ,  Marsham, 
Ca»em  Ckromeus  (Lend. ISTS;  Lpi.  1676 ;  Freft.l6W); 
Newton,  ChnmoUtgy  (Lond,  1728);  Blair,  Chroiutt'py 
atfi  HistAjry  (Ix)nilon,  1754,  1768);  Kennedy,  Attn*, 
imm.  ChrtmeliHjy  (London,  lfi72);  Playfair,  Sijii  m  of 
Cknmol.  (Edinb.  17&4);  Clinton.  Fasti  HtUenki  ((Jxf. 
IMi-aO);  Cleroeneet,  L'Art  de  wrifier  U*  dittos  (Par. 
inS).  More  specific  are:  Vitrin^M,  Ilypotypftsis  hist, 
tt  dknnniitgut  (Ila^m.  1774);  Ik'nj;<  1.  r'nio  trmptrrirm 
(td  ed.  Stuttg.  1770);  Urnnig^en,  liUfli.irhr  Cfnrm  Jo- 
gie  (Lpz.  1784);  Frank,  Xov.  ty$t.  chrontti'-ffir  ((Jott. 
IIW ;  abridcm.  Dew.  1783) ;  Tielo,  Cknmol.  d.  ah.  ' 
Ttd.  (Brem.  1889);  Archlnard,  Chrtmol.  sacrie  (Par, 
IMl):  Seyffarth,  Ckronol.  sacra  (Lpr.  18-16);  .\ker», 
BifdicaJ  Chr<m  '!  -<}]i  (Cincin.  Is.i  i  f;  Anon.  I\dmon%  , 
(Ix)nd.  1851);  also  Capellus,  Chronedof/i'i  Sacra  (Par. 
1655) ;  Allen,  CkaU  of  Script.  Ckrtmot.  (Lond.  1659); 
Bedford,  Script.  CknwXng^  (Lond.  1730);  CunninR- 
hame,  Ckrmohffy,  etc.  (T^nd.  183-1  sq.) ;  Bosanquot, 
rhrtm^fyiy  of  I>-ni.  '  l.oiiil.  ISIH)  ;  also  .i.«.fyr.  and  /Lb. 
Chronoloffff  compared  i^in  the  Jour.  Royal  As.  Soc.f  Lood. 
1»^C4,  p.  148  sq.) ;  Faosset,  Saend  OkroHole^  (Ozf. 
1665);  with  many  othen  of  less  extent.  Compare  also 
Prideanx,  (Hd  and  New  Testament  Comteeted;  Shuck- 
ford,  S  h-n  I  <iU'l  /'nifiint  I[iMory  uf  the  World  Connect' 
ed;  Mr  moire*  d''  C  Arad^mir  dej  Inscriptions  et  Iiellf$~ 
Ijtttres;  Michaili.<,  Zritrechnung  ron  der  SUndJhiih  his 
Stdomo  (in  the  GUtmg.  Mag.  der  Wissensch.  1  Jahrg.) ; 
GcMniiu,  De  PentalsmM  Samarit.  Orifjinr  (Hal.  1815) ; 
He:^ewrisrh,  F.iui  in  die  hist,  Chron.  (Alt.  1  Ml  1) ;  Beer'a 
Ahhand/'int/fn  zttr  ErhhU.  d,  aUtn  ZrUrtchn.  (Lcipz. 
17V.>) ;  SiltK  ruchlag,  Chrmudogie  der  Welt  (Berl.  1783) ; 
Parker,  Cknmolosf  (Lond.  1860);  BMuuMk,BiUuck» 
Oknmoln^  (Mftoat  1868);  Lawia,  fhiH  Saeri  (Lond. 
iRr^);  .Shimeall,  /iible  Chrowditgy  (N.Y.  IHilO  , ;  Von 
Guropocb,  Alljiid.  Kalendar{JiT\iu.  1848),  and  Zeilredm. 
d.BdkM.Amgr.(JBMitXb.'l»Slfy  Sea TuLOAm .Sra.  I 

rriRONOLOGY.CitnisTi AN.— The  first  Christians, 
in  their  civil  rebtion.*,  used  the  civil  chronology  of  the 
countries  they  lived  in.  The  ecclesiastical  cbronolo- 
Rjr  of  tke  early  Church  was  limited  to  the  use  of  the 
Jewish  week,  wUeh  began  with  a  work-day  and  cloM>d 
with  the  SabltatJi,  and  in  which  the  several  tl.iy  wi  re 
not  named,  but  counted.  Gradually  the  day  of  rest 
was  chang<'<i  from  the  last  day  of  the  week  to  the  first, 
•Dd  the  other  d^js  ef  the  week  came  to  have  a  special 
eecleeiBatleal  mine.  Both  these  changes  proceeded 

from  the  rommemomtion  of  the  day  of  the  suffering 
and  the  resurrection  of  .lesus  Christ — .Sunday  being 
the  day  of  the  resurrection,  Friilay  the  day  of  the  cru- 
dflgion,  and  Wedneaday  the  day  of  the'  trial.  The 
two  tatter,  as  days  of  moamfaig  and  fasting,  are  mon- 
tion^d  f>y  Tertnllian  {tie  Jejun.  c.  2)  ami  Iiy  ClrtntMit 
of  Alexandruk  {Strom,  vii,  12,  §  75} ;  but  tbcy  are  prob-  ; 


ably  of  an  earlier  aif|^,  for  the  name  ttalio  («TOinc)t 
by  wbkh  they  wwe  ganetaUy  deajgnated  at  the  time 
oTTntnlllan,  eeevra  te  the  Pastor  Htrma  (lib.  8,  simO. 

.'it.  Sunday,  as  a  day  of  n-joiciuK',  is  first  ineHtioned 
in  tlie  Epistle  of  liarnabas  (chap,  xv),  and  it.s  celehra- 
tion  aeems  to  reach  badk  to  the  apostolic  age.  The»e 
three  prominent  dayi  were  called  In  the  La^  Chnrch, 
/rria  quarto,  ferkt  aerfa  Of  jwmtcwe,  and  il»a«  iemmA' 
cut  or  di<m'iiir,i,  iind  by  the  Greeks  r^rtn/r,  irapa- 
OKn  ii,  i//itpa  Ki'|ji(it:/)  (also  abbreviated  rt'puun;  or 
ici'pici),  or  dvttortiatut(  iifii^.  The  oldest  witnesses 
for  the  oaaMe  of  the  atation-dayi  aie  uiin  TcrtnUian 
and  Clement.  The  fcrmer  is  also  the  vnt  to  mention 
the  name  of  dominira,  while  ri  I'lfin.-//  in  first  fouml  in 
the  epistles  of  Ignatius  (u'i  .Mui/nes.).  The  other 
week-days  were  designated  by  the  Latins  with  the 
same  name  aa  the  atetloo-daya  (Jtria\  and  counted 
from  fuia  Momda  to /Mo  amta  or  ^raseeer,  whfle 
the  Greeks  count('<1  from  I'/fiHiu  'fvrtpa  to  iVr;/  or 
vapaattvif.  The  laiit  day  retained  its  Jewish  name 
saUtatum,  and  aa^fiantv  or  ca/j/jara.  The  planetaij 
appellatioo  of  daya  which  emanated  Atom  the  peijeil 
astfOBomera  te  Alexandria  (see  Ideler,  BemAmdt  rfsp 
mntkem.  uwl  Itchn.  Chrondogie,  Berlin,  1H2."))  U  first 
mentioned  by  TertuUian,  who  mentions  the  ditJi  tolls 
(Sunday)  and  die«  Salurm  (Saturday);  by  Ju»tin 
Martyr,  who  mentions  rov  qXiov  q^'pa  (SuMlay)  and 
^(ioviVq  (SatnrJay) ;  and  by  Clenunit  of  Alexudria, 
who  mentions  E  '/ior  (Wednesday),  and  A^fM^ir^C 
(Friday)  iffi^ta.  .Still  another  way  uf  de!<itniating  tM 
week-days  is  found  in  the  lyunter  Canon  of  Ilippolytu, 
which  marka  the  daya  of  the  week  (be|{in|ting  wift 
Sunday)  by  the  Unt  Mtef*  of  ttie  alphabet,  A  to  O. 

Among  the  week*  of  the  year,  tin-  one  inclmlin^^  the 
anniversaries  of  the  dcjith  and  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  came  early  to  )je  (.t  li^lmited  with  special  solem- 
nity. The  thne  on  which  the  former  of  these  aani* 
verwurlee  abonld  be  ooaiaaaionitod  eren  became  the 
occasion  of  one  ofthaglMtost  cctlr-instir.il  cdntrnver- 
sica  of  the  ancient  Cbnrcb,  one  party,  whiuli  claimed 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  apostles  John,  Philip,  and 
Panl,  insisting  that  it  ahooU  be  oelebisted  on  the  an- 
nffenarv  day  of  the  nonth  (the  ftdl  noon'a  day  of 

the  .Ti-\vi-li  month  of  Nisan),  and  the  other  p.irty. 
which  a|j|jcalL'd  to  the  other  aiK>«ttles  as  their  authori- 
ties, urging  the  celebration  on  the  anniversary  day  of 
the  week  (Friday).  The  Chnrch  of  Rome  followed 
the  latter,  and  the  chBtdiee  of  Aala  lOaor  the  fbrmer 
practice.  Both  customs  required  either  a  compliance 
with  the  Jewish  Calendar  or  a  .<']>eclal  calculation  of 
the  Christian  Easter.  Of  the  l.ittt  r  cla>s,  the  most 
ancieat  Icnown  to  na  ia  one  found  on  the  marble 
ftatoe  of  Hlppolytoa,  and  eompnted  to  the  first  year 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  (A.D.  222).  It  fixes 
the  18th  of  Man  h  an  the  time  of  the  equinox,  in  ar- 
ranj^M'd  ncconliti^;  to  the  siixteen  years'  cycle,  and  de- 
terminea  the  Easter  Sundaya  according  to  the  Latin 
role,  lli8t,wheBever  the  Barter  Sandaye  fidl  npon  SaU 
Vldaya,  Ea.«ter  is  to  b**  celebrated,  not  upon  the  ReXt| 
bnt  upon  the  second  next  Sun<lay.  In  the  Eastern 
cborches  sj)ecial  cali  ulations  were  ni.ide  liy  l)ionyi<ius 
of  Alexandria,  Anatolius  of  Laodicea,  and  others. 
Grajluany  the  Alexaadrine  Eaater  Canon,  the  authofw 
ship  of  which  it  aacribcd  by  Jerome  ami  Bedc  to  Euse- 
bius,  dislotlged  all  others,  and  obtained  general  ufia^c  in 
the  Church.  It  appointed  for  tlie  celel  r  iti  n  i  f  I"  ij^ter 
the  Sunday  following  tlie  day  of  the  full  moon  which 
falla  oo  or  comes  next  after  the  equinox.  The  bish- 
ops, by  paschal  letters.  Informed  the  cbnrches  of  the 
proper  time  of  E.nster  In  every  year.  A  third,  which 
is  mentioned  by  r<  rt(illiaii,  trir.I  to  fix  tlie  11th  day 
of  the  month  of  Nisan,  in  the  death-year  of  Christ  (the 
25th  of  March),  as  the  immovable  anniveraaiy  of  Ae 
death,  and  the  16th  day  of  Nisan  as  the  annivenai7 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.    S***^  Eahtbr. 

Conftantine  the  CriMf,  in  ,"21;  or  1<  roil  a  civil  observ- 
ance  of  Sunday  by  prohibiting  all  secular  buaioess, 
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•ad  tmsfemd  th«  pagan  Nmdlna  of  ihm  old  Bo- ' 

mans  to  Sundaj*.  A  Koman  Calendar,  compiled  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  centurj-,  divides  the  whole 
year,  from  the  Ist  of  January,  according  to  \vn<!ni>' 
and  weeks,  by  placing  in  parallel  coluuin.4  the  Light 
VnBdinallattMi  A-H,aDd  the  seven  week  letters  A-G. 
The  «otin  ■uppWMtan  of  the  Nundinie  is  thought  to 
have  been  effi»dted  hy  the  Sunday  laws  of  Theodosins 
tlie  (Irciit. 

But  while  the  week  supplanted  the  Nvadina^  the 
Christian  ap|>ellation  ofthemeb^qrtgnreiniy  gfad- 
ually,  at  least  in  the  Weetem  countriea,to  the  pagan 
planetary  names.  The  change  was,  howerer,  not  ef- 
fected without  con>i(l<  raMe  rcsi>taiu  c.  Philiiftrius 
(about  387)  counts  the  use  of  the  plauetary  names  fur 
week-days  among  the  hereaiee.  Ambrose  and  Greg- 
ory of  Tours  (died  694)  ccasuie  the  use  of  the  name 
Sunday  (dj«  $olii),  A  bishop  of  Iceland,  in  1107,  8U]>- 
pri"-^r(I  tin:  planetary  tiatne-i  and  Milistituted  for  them 
numbers.  The  Spaniard  Campaiiella  made  an  at- 
tempt to  intndaeo,  in  the  pUico  ofpesn  names  of  the 
weeltdays,  the  names  of  the  aevea  HwaMMnli^  and  in 
place  of  the  nsnal  names  of  months  tboae  of  Ike  twelve 
a]H)Mtleii.  Ill  thi?  F-ji^tem  churches  tlip  planetan,-  names 
never  came  into  general  use.  The  81avi,  Lithuanians, 
and  Finns  count  the  days  of  the  weak,  otJUag  Monday 
On  tot  diff^  C*IUv  tlM  Sabbath). 

The  months  of  tiie  Ohrbtfans  (e:tcept  among  the 
Copts  and  Atyf >uii;in?,  who  ptill  use  the  old  Alexan- 
drine months)  arc  &till  tho60  of  the  Julian  Calendar. 
The  names  of  the  Roman  months  have  also  in  most 
Ghrlstiaa  countries  come  Uito  gsneial  We.  In  the 
Btyamtine  empire,  the  Sjrnv-Maeedonlan  names  of  the 
months  maintained  thenifclvcs  l.y  the  side  of  the  K(>- 
nan  until  late  in  the  Aliddlc  Ages,  and  among  the 
Gemanic  and  l^vlc  nations  efforti  mm  made  to  in- 
tndacn  mtlTn  mumb,  bat  the  Boman  names  alwajs 
prevailed.  Tb»  Armenian,  Sjrrlan,  Coptic,  and  Abys- 
sinian riirifitians  sitill  use  the  national  names  of  months 
exclusively.  The  "  Society  of  Friends"  (Quakers)  re- 
ject both  the  planetary  names  of  days  and  the  Roman 
names  of  months,  and  simply  oooat  both  (as  first 
day,"  instead  of  Sunday,  and  "flnt  mootli,**  Instedd 
of  January). 

With  the  names  of  the  Roman  months  also  the  Ro- 
man way  of  dating  was  extensively  used.  In  the 
Latin  Church  it  remained  in  ose  nntil  the  establish- 
ment of  the  modern  languages  (hi  Germany  until  the 
14th  century).  Isolated  iiistan(  e>  of  tlie  present  way 
of  counting  the  days  are  found  in  a  fragment  of  a 
Gothic  Calendar  in  the  4th  century;  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  Calendar  of  the  10th  centoty ;  in  the  works  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (694-904),  and  elsewhere. 
The  designation  of  the  days  of  the  months  by  the 
names  of  saints  came  into  use  early  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  Byzantine  Church  the  Roman  way  of 
dating  seems  to  have  been  supplanted  in  the  7th  oen- 
tnry  by  the  piesent  way  of  counting  the  days.  In 
Asia,  the  Roman  way  <ir  d.ititi:^  wax  iihcd  onlybj^l'^^ 
of  comparison  with  the  national  method. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  Christian  coun- 
tries has  remained,  as  it  was  fixed  in  the  Julian  Calen- 
dar, on  the  1st  of  Janoaiy.'  Dhmyrfas  Exignns,.in 
order  to  i:ive  tfii-  beginning  of  the  year  a  f'liristian 
character,  called  it  the  "  day  of  circumcision"  {dirs  cir- 
ntmcinmi$).  Several  attempts  were  made  to  substi- 
tute for  the  Ist  of  Januaiy  another  beginning  of  the 
year,  relating  to  some  prominent  event  In  tha  history 
of  Christianity.  TIiuh  several  jiopes  begHI  tO  use  for 
that  purpose  the  first  day  of  Alarch,  probably  on  the 
ynmd  that  March  was  the  usual  month  of  the  Pass- 
«v«r,  and  Veoiea  used  in  its  public  documents  this  day 
nntD  the  downfidl  of  tiie  repabHo.  Another  Itoman 
new-year's  day  \vn>  the  2"itli  of  March  (the  fr^tival  of 
the  Annunciation),  and  this  wa^  used  in  I'isa  and 
Florence  until  1740.  But  the  mwX  common  WSS 
Christmas  (a  NatintaU  Domim),  which  was  avan  call- 


ed iROf,  or  tt3tu  atria  Romante.  It  waa  not  nntil  Pope 

Innocent  XII  (1691)  that  thb  habit  was  altogether 
abandoned.  In  (lermany,  the  calendarium  of  Charle- 
iii.i_ne  hai-  the  1st  uf  .laliuary  ;  tlie  '_'.''tli  of  March  WaS 
ill  frequent  use  until  the  11th  century-,  when  it  gave 
way  to  Christmas,  which  maintained  itself  until  the 
peace  of  Westphalia.  France,  under  the  Merovingians, 
used  the  1st  of  March ;  under  the  Carlovingians,  Christ- 
mas; uniiiT  the  Capctingian.",  until  tlie  lOth  century, 
Easter;  the  latter  was  also  for  a  long  time  in  use  in 
Holland  and  in  Cologne.  Spain  and  Portugal  long 
used  the  25th  of  March,  and  from  the  14th  to  the  16th 
century,  Christmas.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  according 
to  Bede.  lictran  the  year  on  Christmas  ;  but  gradually 
three  different  years  were  distinguished — the  histor- 
ical, legal  or  civil,  and  ecclesiastical.  The  beginning 
of  the  first  has  long  been  on  the  Ist  of  January ;  that 
of  the  second  was  the  25th  of  Deceinlier  until  Uic  13th 
century,  after  tli.it  the  '25(h  of  March  until  17,'>J,  \\licn 
it  was  fixed  at  the  1st  of  Jauuar}'.  In  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  the  Ist  of  Januaiy  was  in  the  6th  century 
supphinted  by  the  Ist  of  September  (the  epodi  of  the 
Indictions),  which  the  Russians  abandoned  for  the  1st 
of  January  in  ITdO,  and  the  kingdom  of  (Ireece  in 
lh21.  The  (  haldai^an.s  have  adopted  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tcnilier,  while  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  stick  to  the 
IstofTishri.  The  Cc^ta  and  Atqrminians  still  adhoe 
tothelstofThotb. 

Of  a  special  church  year  there  are  no  traces  until 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  (ireat.  Its  lieginning 
seems  at  first  to  hsve  lieen  made  with  the  sun-month 
corresponding  to  the  Jewish  Nisan.  Thus  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  designate  December  as  the  ninth, 
January  tlie  tenth,  and  ''  Xanthicus"  (which  is  usu- 
ally identitied  with  Nisan)  as  the  first  month.  £pi- 
phanius  foUoM-s  the  same  calculation ;  and  Victorint, 
Dkmyaina,  and  Beda  niaak  of  the  Easter  month  as  the 
first.  The  epoch  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  orig- 
inated with  the  hi  storian?",  and  ii*  first  found  in  the 
Httpoimniale  tif  (jrcgorj-  the  Great,  hut  seems  to  have 
bam  gnnenl  in  the  Latin  churches  as  early  as  the  7th 
centuiy.  Tha  Grsek  Church  has  rstained  the  1st  of 
Septenberai  the  beginning  oftbecfavrdi  year.  Bee 
Ilerzog,  lUal-EncifUitpdtiie  s.  V.  ZeUrtchnnng  (which 
we  have  Chiefly  followed  in  the  above  article).  See 
also       ;  CsnncH-TKAB ;  Crcu. 

Chrysargj^^rum  (v"'T('(p)^»'(ior),  a  tax  on  trade 
and  commerce  under  the  later  Koman  emperors,  so 
called  liecause  paid  in  gohl  and  <<ilver;  and  also  tribu- 
tum  butrak,  because  paid  once  in  every  five  years  (Jut' 
trtmi).  Even  the  poorest  trsdesmen  were  not  exempt 
from  it;  and  it  was  called  an  iiitolenible  tax  (^opoc 
Q^flpfjroc,  LilianiuN.  i>ral.  14,  cont,  Florent.).  Yet 
Constantius  free<l  the  lower  clergj-,  who  gained  tlieir 
bread  by  trade  or  lalior,  firom  this  tax ;  and  later  em- 
perors conflrmed  Ae  exemption.— Bingham,  Oriff.  Ec- 
cUt,  bk.  V,  ch.  iii,  §  G. 

Chfys'oUtO  OuHwAiOoc,  goUm  stone),  the  pre- 
dons  stone  which  garnished  ttie  seventii  finmdatton 

of  tlip  New  Jerusalem  in  John's  vicion  (Rev.  xxi,  2(i); 
according  to  Schleusncr,  a  gem  of  golden  hue,  or, 
rather,  of  yellow  streaked  with  green  and  white  (see 
Plin.  xxxvii,  9,  42;  Isidor.  Origg.  xvi,  14).  It  was 
called  by  some  dtrgmtfiufibm  (xpt'«TO^XXov,  Epiphsn. 
De  ffeminis,  x).  It  was  a  name  applied  hy  the  ancients 
to  all  gems  of  a  golden  or  yellow  color,  but  it  probably 
designated  particularly  the  topat  of  the  modems  (»ec, 
however,  BcUermann,  Urim  ft  Thutnmim,  p.  62).  In 
the  Sept.  the  word  is  employed  for  ttj^^n,  i 
the  "  beryl"  of  our  version  (Exod.  3DCTiii|  SO; 


x,^  SeeBiBTi.;  ToPAX. 
Whs 


lat  is  ntaally  termed  efafyaoBto  Is  a  erystalUna 

precious  stone  of  the  quartz  kind,  of  a  glossy  fWicture. 
in  chemical  comp<isition  it  is  a  ferriferous  silicate  of 
magnesia.  The  prevailing  color  is  yellowish -green, 
and  pistachio-green  of  eveiy  variety  and  degree  of 


e 
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shade,  bat  alwcj*  •  yellow  and  gold  Inrtre. 
Thtre  are  two  particular  species  of  chry<mlite:  one, 
called  the  ()rii  nt;il  <  hry-oliii-,  of  a  pisUrhio-trreeii, 
tnuupareot,  and,  wben  lield  up  to  the  light  in  certain 
podtfaw,  oft«n  wHb  a  cberry-red  shade ;  tlie  other  is 
th<>  (^ranuloos  chrysolite,  of  different  shades  of  yellow- 
iab-green  color,  half  transparent  and  nearly  pellucid 

ChryBoUSgiw.  Pbtboi,  aidiMdiap  of  Rvnmu, 
was  bom  at  Imola  abont  400,  and  wis  eoateented 

archbi^bdp  alMnU  4:13.  }le  w:is  noted  for  strictnes!*  of 
discipUne,  and  especially  for  cloqiuMice,  from  which  his 
f^Tf— —  ana  derired.  Eutyc  lie!<  sought  to  gain  the 
doqaenee  •Bdnpntation  of  Cbrysologos  for  hit  party, 
bat  the  latter  not  only  repellMl  him,  bat  atrenaottsly 
oppo»e<l  Ills  dcx  trino.  Ho  died  at  Imolo,  aivordinir  to 
one  account,  Dec.  2, 450 ;  according  to  another,  in  4o8. 
A  namber  of  Serm/mt  (176)  are  preserved,  of  which 
tha  liitaditloii,  by  Vineentiaa,  anMuad  in  16M;  ao- 
other  at  Veniee,  1750,  fol.   One  «f  die  best  editfona 

is  S*^rmtmf«,  editio  omnium  m  fr  ra.siii;  itt.*nmn  (Au|;. 
Vind.  1758,  fol.).  Thi.-c  an<i  tlic  f.-w  |.  Iters  of  his  that 
remain  are  collected  in  a  complete  edition  in  Mi^rne's 
Patrvlogia  (U46|  imp.  Svo).— Migna,  DkL  d»  Biogra- 
pkie,  iii,  4!6. 

duysopra'aua  (xpwriirpaooc,  mentioned  in  Rev. 
xxt,  SO,  as  the  taotli  row  of  Monea  in  tlie  fofudatfam 
of  fho  baa^fonly  Jontsalcm),  a  pncioiK  stone  of  (jioau- 

ish-goldon  color,  or  apple-^^Tnon.  p.iwinjr  into  a  grass- 
gre«n  (Pliny,  //«/.  Xttt.  .xxvii,  '.'0,  21);  an  Indian 
translucent  gem,  so  called  as  resemlilinij;  in  color  the 
Juice  of  the  leek  (noooy),  with  golden  spots  (xpvooc) 

a  spoctcs  of  Iwryl,  rapposad  to  bo  posaeased  of  faaal- 
in;:  ;'<iwfr  in  di^ci^^s  of  the  eyes.  It?  ^ixittid  iharactcr 
niii\  \m-  inferred  from  the  name  given  to  it  Ity  I'liny 
{/fi'f.  xxxvii,  c.  R).  pnrdalioM,  or,  rather,  panthHt- 
rion,  from  its  resembling  the  ioopard-skin  (see  Braun. 
A  Vm«,  8me.  BA.  fl,  e.  f ,  p.  509).  Tbo  dnysoprase 
of  the  ancients  is  hy  some  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  stone  now  no  called,  viz.  the  apple  or  leek- 
gfiH-n  variety  of  aftate,  or  uneryiitallized  qoarts  (ioa- 
dba  Emcwelapmdia^  a.  v.),  which  ow«e  iti  color  to  oxide 
of  nldm;  tids  atono  at  preaani  ts  ftnnd  only  in  Stle- 
Bta ;  but  Mr.  Kiii^  (  \ntiqur  Crmx,  p.  fiP.  iiiitc)  says 
that  the  true  chry^ioprase  \»  sometimes  found  in  antique 
E^'vptiiui  jewelry  sat  altanatal^  with  hiti  «f 
lazulL   pte  Gem. 

In  (Sen.  ii,  12,  the  Sept  renders  tha  word  BlJSi, 

alo'Aam,  by  thry*o[ira'^e  (\i3roc  o  Tjxiiii'or),  lint  th^y 
wen  prohalily  (iitfcrcnt  gem«.    See  Bebvl. 

Chryaoatom,  St.,  born  347  at  Antioch,  died  in 
exile  407.  His  proper  name  was  .John,  Imt  nince  the 
seventh  century  he  is  lictter  known  an  Ciirysobtom 
(.Xftwovro/io^-),  the  golden-mouthed  pulpit  orator  of 
the  Greek  Church.  Like  Gregory  of  Naaiansen,  and 
Attgostine,  be  had  a  moat  excellent  Christian  mother, 
AnthuM,  who,  ).y  li-  r  exemplary  virtue  ;uifl  [iiet\-, 
commanded  even  the  admiration  of  the  heathen.  It 
wa«  with  reference  to  hor  that  Llbooini,ttaO  nUMt  dia- 
lingniaiM>d,  ihotocieian  and  literary  repreeeotattTa  of 
haatbentsm  at  ttie  close  of  the  fourth  century,  felt 
constriim  .l  to  eM  l.iim.  "  Ah.  p>ds  of  Greece  I  what 
wonderful  women  tiicre  are  among  the  Christians!" 
Anthusa  was  married  to  a  jffominent  military  officer 
at  Anttoch,  bnt  baeame  a  widow  in  her  twentieth  year, 
and  ooDtfaiaed  In  that  sute,  devoting  herself  exclu- 
sively to  rrli^'ion  an  1  the  education  of  her  children. 
SIm  planted  the  m.-cd8  of  early  piety  in  the  soul  of 
duTWOtom,  although,  like  Greptry  Nadanaen,  Au- 
gwttne,  «ad  othar  sons  of  Christian  mothers,  he  was 
not  baptised  tfll  matere  age.  She  gave  him,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Ivenefit  of  the  best  int*  liectiial  culture 
of  the  age  in  the  school  of  Libnnins,  who  esteemed  him 
r,  and  desired  him  to  liccome  his  8a<y 
of  liiatoric  or  forensic  eloquence. 
~  Oa  auear  of  a  rhetorician,  bat 


shortly  after  he  broke  with  the  world,  and  resolrad  to 

devote  himself  exclusively  to  religion.  After  the 
usual  course  of  citcchetical  instruction,  he  was  bap- 
tized by  bishop  Meletius,  of  Antioch.  His  first  im- 
pulse after  bis  eonrarsion  waa  to  ambraoe  the  moooa* 
tic  life,  which,  since  St.  Anthony  of  Egypt,  the  patf^ 
arch  of  monks,  had  set  the  example,  and  »uch  men  aa 
Atliiina~ius,  Basil  tiie  Great,  the  two  Gri'^'ories,  Am- 
brose, Jerome,  and  Augnatyie  had  given  it  the  sanc- 
tion of  didr  ^aot  aathorily,  cairied  away  many  of  tiio 
noblest  and  most  earnest  youths  of  the  Church,  as  a 
mode  of  life  best  adapted  to  secure  personal  holiness 
and  salvation,  and  to  iH-nefit  the  N^nr'ni  l  y  presenting 
to  it,  in  bold  contrast  to  its  peri:>hing  vanities,  the 
baao^  and  power  of  kefofe  telf-denial  and  troe  happi- 
ness hi  the  aabnkan  eommunion  with  God.  Antho- 
so,  however,  defeated  his  design  for  a  season.  She 
took  Iiim  liv  tile  h:inil.  led  him  to  her  room,  and  by  tho 
.  bed  where  she  had  given  him  birth,  she  remon.*tratad 
I  with  him  in  tears  and  tender  entreaties  not  to  forsalw 
her.  Like  an  obedient  son,  he  jrielded  to  her  wishes ; 
and  although  he,  after  her  death,  spent  some  time  in 
monastic-  retreiit,  and  ret  iitii  d  a-icetic  habitn  even  on 
I  the  patriarchal  throne,  yet  the  greater  part  of  bis  life 
was  doTOtad  to  tlio  active  service  of  the  Cbueh  fai 
'  some  of  liar  moat  influential  positions.  He  commenced 
the  clerical  career  as  reader  in  the  church  of  Antioch 
uniiiT  Mel'-tiiis,  and  would  soon  have  been  promoted 
to  a  bishopric,  but  he  evaded  the  election  by  a  sort  of 
pious  ruse,  and  thrust  it  upon  his  friend  B^isiliuD  (not 
of  Csssarea,  but  of  Raphanea,  in  Syria),  whom  he  con- 
sidered worthier,  but  who  bitterly  complained  of  the 
deception.  ChrA'^o^itom  defended  his  conduct,  and 
Justified  the  theory  of  accommodation,  or  economy 
{otKovofiui^  m  be  called  It,  wbarevar  it  naj  bo  pno- 
Used  f^on  p«l«  motives,  and  as  a  means  to  a  good  end; 
unwarrantably  appealing  to  Paul,  who  became  a  Jew 
tn  the  .Tews,  and  a  Gentile  to  the  d  ntiles.  Other  fa- 
thers (e.  g.  Jerome)  had  the  mma  lax  views  on  the 
dutj  of  veracity,  wliiob  find  no  support  in  the  Bible, 
but  were  univeiaally  entertained  among  the  heathen 
philosophers,  especially  the  Greek  sophists.  Even 
Plato  vipdicates  fal'-ehood,  and  expressly  recommends 
it  to  physicians  ea*  a  help  to  the  healing  of  the  siclt, 
and  to  rulers  fur  the  good  of  tlM  people  (Z>e  RepubL  iU, 
p.  266).  No  wonder  that  eren  to  this  day  strict  ve- 
racity is  so  rare  in  tho  Oriental  ehurrhet.  This  oeenr- 
rence  was  the  occasion  of  <'hrv"M)>t  tu's  famous  trea- 
tise on  the  priesthood  (Iltpi  it(>t«*<ii''i';;c,  De  jSui'fnh.tto, 
libri  vi),  which,  notwithstanding  tho  serious  defe<'t  al- 
luded to,  is  one  of  the  moat  nseful  worlu  on  the  duties 
and  re5pons]bllit{e8  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  has  been 
often  separately  edited  i  liy  Erasmus,  Cave,  Bengel, 
etc.)  and  trans1nto<l  into  modern  langtiages  (into  Eng- 
lish by  llollier,  1740 ;  Bunre,17j9;  Mason,  1820 (Phila. 
ISmo) ;  Marsh,  1844,  and  B.  Hanla  Cowper,  1866). 
After  the  death  of  his  moAorChtTBcatom  fled  from 

thi'  sedurtiiiiis  and  tumults  of  i  it\'  life  to  the  nio:ia-tir 
solitude  of  the  mountains  near  Antioch,  and  tliere  .s(i«nt 
els  liappy  years  ia  the  study  of  the  Bible,  in  sacred 
meditation  and  prayer,  ndar  the  goidaaoe  of  the  learn- 
ed abbot  Dlodoras  (afterwaids  Ushop  of  Tarsns.  f  894), 
and  in  comniunioii  with  such  liki^miiided  yoiin^;  men  as 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  celebrated  father  of  .\nti- 
ochian  (Nestorian)  theology'  (f  429).  Mona.^ticisu)  waa 
to  him  a  profitable  school  of  experience  and  aelf-gor- 
emment ;  beeanae  he  embraced  this  mode  of  life  mm 
the  purest  motives,  and  bron>»ht  into  it  intellect  and 
cultivation  enough  to  make  the  seclusion  available  for 
moral  and  sjMritual  growth.  He  thus  dcscriWs  the 
life  of  his  brethren  on  the  mountain  solitude  near  An- 
tioch :  "  Before  the  rising  of  the  son  they  rise,  hale  and 
solier.  sing  as  with  one  month  hynuis  to  the  )>raise  of 
God,  then  bow  the  knee  in  prayer  under  the  direction 
of  tlM  abbot,  read  the  Holy  ."^c  riptures,  and  go  to  their 
labors ;  pray  again  at  nine,  twelve,  and  tbiea  o'clock: 
after  a  good  day's  work,  enjoy  a  simple  IMll  Of  bread 
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and  51  nit.  porhapy  with  oil,  and  someUoiM  with  polM;  1  rUy."  He  died  ou  board  the  ship  on  likl  VBtorn  to  Cy« 
hiiiij;  .1 1  liaiik.«i4i  ving  hymn,  and  laj  ttemadves  on  their  '  pros  (403).  Tbeophilos  now  proeecdcd  to  Constanti* 
palletH  (if  ■^tra^v  w  itliout  v.ir>-,  (^rief,  or  murmur.  M'hPti  iioiilc  in  jK-rson,  ami  at  once  appeared  a?  acoUM-r  and 
oa«  dies  tliey  say,  '  He  is  perfected and  they  all  pray  judge  of  Chi^'eoetom.  lie  well  knew  bow  to  use  the 
God  fur  a  like  end,  that  they  also  may  come  to  the  eiter*  !  di»»atisfaction  of  the  clergy,  of  the  MD|inM  Egdozia, 
jul  8abbath-iMt  and  to  the  vision  of  Chriat."  |  ond  of  tho  eoart,  with  ChiymtoM,  en  neoonnt  of  hit 


In  thi*  period  he  compoeed  Id*  oultert  writings  in 

praii^c  of  mona.-itu  i.'*m  and  celilwcv,  ami  his  two  long 
letters  to  the  fallen  Theodore  (sQl)»e([uently  bbhop  of 
Mopeuestia),  wiM  had  regretted  his  monastic  %-ow  and 
iM^vod  to  mutj.  ChiyKMtoai  legarded  tliis  mu]! 
•flhir,  fkimn  the  Mcotie  ttuid-poliit  of  his  ag«,  as  almoet 
equal  to  an  a7M)sta.«y  from  (.'hri^tiaiiity.  iirn!  \<V\cd  all 
his  oratorical  arts  of  »a«l  sympathy,  tender  eiitn-aty, 
bitter  reproach,  and  terrible  warning  to  reclaim  hi.i 
f^nd  to  wliat  ho  thonght  the  nmot  and  aafoit  waj  to 
heaven. 

By  cxfo<<sivc  Rolf-mortificatinn  rnirvpo«tom  Tinilor- 
mined  his  health,  and  returned  aUuut  3^0  tu  Antioch. 
There  lie  was  ordained  deacon  by  ftleietius  (who  died 
fai  881X  and  praibjtor  by  Flavian  in  88d.  ByliiaohK 
quenee  and  Ida  pore  and  eaneat  character  he  aoen  a^ 
quin  (1  great  reputation  and  th^  love  of  the  whole 
church.  Daring  the  sixteen  or  .seventeen  years  of  his 
labota  in  Aatlodk  ha  wnte  the  greater  part  of  bis  Hom- 
ilioa  and  Conmentaria^  hit  work  on  the  Priesthood,  a 
oonaolatory  epistle  to  ttio  despondent  StAgirios,  and  an 
admonition  to  a  young  widow  nn  the  ^\nry  of  widow- 
bood  and  the  duty  of  continuing  in  it.  He  disapproved 
aecond  marriage,  not  as  sinful  or  illegal,  but  aa  incon- 
aistent  with  on  ideal conoepitioB  of  muiiaga  anda Ugh 

Older  of  piety. 

('hrA-'ii-toni  was  chosen,  without  his  own  agency, 
patriarch  of  C'un.otantinople.  At  tl)ij4  |)o»t  ho  laltored 
Hcveral  years  with  happy  effect.  By  talent  and  cul- 
ture he  was  pecnliaily  fitted  to  labor  in  a  great  aMtiop* 
olb.  He  happily  avoided  the  temptation  of  hlennrch- 
ical  pride  and  worldly  ronformitj-.  In  the  midi<t  of 
tbe  splendors  of  New  I{omc  ho  continued  his  ascetic 
haUta,  and  applied  all  his  income  to  the  sick  and  the 

C.  He  pnached  an  earnest,  practical  Christiani^, 
ted  on  dinrch  discipline,  and  hoMlj  attttfhad  tbo 
vices  of  his  age,  and  the  hnilow,  woildlj',  and  hypocrit- 
ical religion  of  the  imperial  court. 

Bat  hi"  unsparing  sermons  aroused  the  angqrof  tho 
anpnea  Endoxia,  a  yonng  and  beantifnl  woman,  who 
deapiBed  her  hnshaao  and  hidalged  her  paasfont.  W» 
rising  fame,  nmrrover,  rxrit^'i!  tlie  envy  of  the  amlii- 
tioOB  patriarch,  Theo[>hilu8  of  Ale.xandrin,  who  could 
not  tolerate  a  successful  rival  in  Con«<tantinoplo.  An 
act  of  Christian  lova  toward  the  persecuted  OrigeniatiG 
monka  of  Egypt  Invelvad  Um  In  the  Orlganiatie  con> 
trov(>r-'v,  wtiich  rai^rd  at  that  time  with  ^-reat  violence 
ill  K^'vpt  and  Syria,  and  at  la.'-t  the  united  influence  of 
Theophilus  and  Eodoxia  overthrew  him.  Persecution 
and  suRering  were  to  test  bis  character  and  to  throw 
around  hti  raoinury  tbo  halo  of  martyfdon  ftr  tiM 

cause  of  pnrity  and  charity.  Theopfiilns  tlr-it  «ent  the 
aged  ICpiplianius,  so  well  known  for  his  orthodox  zeal 
and  his  hatred  of  the  arch-heretic  Origan,  to  Coo- 
etantinople,  aa  a  tool  of  his  hierardiical  plime,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  destroy  the  thonaaadJiaaded  hydra 

of  hansy.  anil  ruin  Chrysnitom  for  his  apparent  con- 
nection y>hh  it.  <.'hryso«tom,  as  »  pu|>il  of  the  Anti- 
ochian  school  of  theology  and  as  a  practical  divine,  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  pliiloaophical  speeulationa  and 
allefforieai  Ihnelea  of  Origen,  but  ho  knew  how  to  ap> 
preciatc  the  merits  of  this  great  man.  and  was  prompt- 
ed by  a  sense  of  justice  and  Christian  love  to  intercede 
in  l)ehalf  of  the  Origenistic  monks,  whom  Theophilos 
liad  anmerdrnUy  expelled  from  Egypt,  and  he  showed 
thorn  kfndneea  whon  Hie^  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
nlthouirh  he  did  not  admit  them  to  the  holy  commu- 
nion till  their  innocence  should  be  publicly  establish- 
ed. Epiphanius  himself  found  that  injustice  had  been 
done  to  Uioee  monks,  and  left  Constantinople  with  the 
WMds,  "Ilaava  lo y«a tbo  city,  the palaoa, and hjpmy 


monJ  aeverity  and  Ms  bold  denunciations.    In  Chrr- 

sostom's  own  diocese,  on  an  estate,  '"at  the  .  ak  '  (,-y. 
nodus  ad  quercum),  in  Chalccdon,  he  held  a  secret 
council  of  thirty -»ix  bishops  against  Chryststom,  and 
tlMTO  pvoeorod,  upon  Ctlae  chargea  of  immorality,  un* 
churehly  conduct,  and  high  treason,  bis  deposition  and 

l.ani-hnicnt  in  4(1:!.  Among  the  t woiitv-uine  charges 
wi  r«  the.se:  that  ('hrj'K)Stom  calleii  the  saint  Epipha« 
nius  a  fool  and  demon;  that  he  «Tute  a  look  full  of 

abuse  of  tlio  clergy  j  that  ha  meived  visita  ftom  iS»> 
males  without  witnesaea;  that  he  bathed  alone  and  ala 

alone. 

Chryso«toni  was  recalled,  indeed,  in  three  da>-s,  in 
consequence  of  an  aaftfiqwske  and  the  dissatisfaction 
.  of  the  people,  but  waa  again  condemned  hy  n  coundi 
I  in  404,  and  banished  fhmi  the  court,  hocause,  Incensed 

by  the  crei  tion  of  a  .«ih  <  r  t-t  ituc  of  Eudoxia  close  to 
the  church  of  St.  bophiay  and  by  the  theatrical  perform* 
'  anoes  eonaacted  with  it,  ho  had,  with  unwise  an'l  un- 
I  juataxaggenthm,  opened  a  aannon,  on  Mark  vi,  17  sq., 
!  hi  commemoration  of  John  t1>e  Baptist,  with  the  person* 
al  allusion.  "Again  Hcroilias  ra^,'i->,  apiin  hbe  ra\e», 
again  she  dances,  an<i  again  !<he  demands  the  bead  of 
.lohn  [( 'hrvH4i8toai'a  own  name]  upon  a  charger"  (Soc«  ' 
rates,  //wC  £ccL  vi,  c.  18).   From  his  exile  hi  CucU' 
I  BUS  and  AraUssns  he  eorreapended  with  an  parts  of  tlie 
Christian  world,  took  lively  interest  in  the  nii^'ion's  in 
Persia  and  Scythia,  and  ap|iealed  to  a  general  counciL 
Ilut  even  the  {Kiwcrful  intt  n  ession  of^pe  Innocent  t 
.  and  tlie  sympathy  of  the  people  at  Constantinople  were 
I  of  no  avail  wipiwt  tiia  wisihof  the  court  and  the  envy 
of  a  rival  patriarch.    The  oaemies  of  Chri  sostom  pro- 
cured from  Arradins  an  order  for  his  transportation  to 
the  remote  desert  of  Pityus.    On  the  way  thither  be 
I  died  at  Comana  in  Pontus,  A.D.  407,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age,  praising  God  tor  everi-thing,  even  ibr 
bis  unnieritrd  jK-rfectit ii.ns.     His  last  words  were: 
iio{a      infj  irai-Tuii'  triKtv.    They  express  tbe  motto 
of  his  life  and  work. 

Chrysoetom  was  venerated  by  the  people  as  a  saint; 
and  tfiirty  yeaia  after  Ms  death,  by  older  of  Tbeodoshis 
II  his  bones  were  brought  back  in  triumph  to 

Con.'-tantinojile,  and  deposited  in  the  imfterLil  tomb  in 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles.  The  emperor  himself  met 
he  remains  at  Cbalcedon,  fell  down  bef we  the  coffin, 
and  in  the  name  of  Ms  guilty  parents.  Areadlns  and  Ba* 

dfixia,  implored  the  forgiveiii-s-i  of  \\<.r  holv  nian.  Tl» 
age  could  not,  tntleetl,  undorstiind  and  appreciate  the 
bold  spirit  of  Origen,  but  was  still  accessible  to  tlie  nar- 
row  piety  of  £piphaiiioa  and  the  noUe  viftaas  of  Chi7> 


.lohn  Chrrsostom  is  the  greatest  commentator  and 
preacher  of  the  Cir>ek  Church,  which  reveres  him 
almve  all  ftthers.  He  left  a  spotless  name  lichind 
him.  As  a  divine,  he  was  eminently  sound,  moderate, 
and  praetieal ;  less  proftwmd  and  original  timn  Athanap 
sius  or  Augustine,  but  superior  to  I'l  th  a-i  an  exegete 
and  sennonizer.  He  is  the  l>est  repre-cntativc  of  the 
Antiocbian  school  as  distinct  from  thiit  of  Alexandria. 
I  He  avoided  the  errors  into  wliich  liia  friend  Theodora 
of  Mopsnastia,  and  Us  sneoesaor,  the  unhappy  Nostorl* 

us,  of  the  same  school,  fell  soon  aflerwanis.  N>  arider 
coin|Mires  him  to  Spener,  the  prartit  al  reformer  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  17th  century.  Villeniain 
claims  for  iiim  ''the  onion  of  all  the  oratorical  attii> 
bntaa,  the  nttaral,  the  pathetic,  and  the  grand,  which 

have  made  St.  .Tohn  Chryostom  the  trreatest  orator  of 
the  primitive  Chun  h,  and  the  most  distinguished  in- 
terpreter of  that  n-markalile  ei>i)(  h."  (  "arl  Ha>«e  s.nys 
of  mm  that  "be  complemented  tbe  sober  clearness  of 
the  Antioohlaaexegflab  and  the  rhetorical  arts  of  Li. 
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with  the  depth  of  his  warm  Christian  heart,  on-fc  Kai  Avtol  ral  Tr-'imi  t)  'Apaftia),  and  the  children 
and  tlttt  be  carried  out  in  hi«  own  life,  as  far  a«  mor>  of  the  land  of  the  covetunt  alull  £all  by  the  sword 
trimaB  can  do  it,  the  ideal  of  the  priatthood  wUcb,'ln !  wtth  tliflm"  (L  a.  no  doofat  tht  Egyptians;  aea  ▼«r.4). 
yonthful  entluisfainii»  1m  oom  described"  (Ckvrek  His- '  The  first  three  of  these  naiiiM  or  deaignattont  are  A 

tory,  §  1(M).  Nledaer  eluMcteriies  him  thus :  "  In  African  peoples,  unless  (but  this  is  improbable)  the 
him  •5T«>  timl  a  iimst  complete  mutual  intcrpciietrutiun  Shemite  Luil  li«  intended  by  the  thinl  (:  0c,  however, 
of  theoretical  and  practical  theology,  as  well  as  of  the  xxvii,  lU;  xxxviil,  5;  l8a.lxvi,ld;  Jcr.  xlvi,  U);  the 
dogmatical  and  ethical  elements,  exhibited  mainly  in  fourth  is  of  a  people  on  tiie  Egjpdan  frontier;  and  the 
the  fnsioD  of  the  cxe^etical  and  tunnikt^eal.  Hence  sixth  probably  applies  to  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  who 
bis  exegesis  wa^  Kuanli-il  n^'ainst  barren  philology  and  had  fied  into  E^ypt  (comp.  Dan.  xi,  28,  30,  32,  espe- 
dogma,  and  bis  pulpit  discour.-i'  ^^  a.s  frev  fniin  il  njcrinal  I  cially  the  hibt,  wliure  the  covenant  is  nut  qualiti>-d  as 
abstraction  and  empty  rhetoric.  The  intruductiun  of  "holy"),  which  wa.t  prophesied  to  pcrinh  for  the  muiit 
tha  knowled^  of  Christianity  from  the  sources  into  part  by  the  swonl  and  otherwise  in  that  countr}'  (Jer. 
tlM  practical  life  of  the  people  left  him  little  time  for  |  xlil,  16^  17,  22;  zliv,  12,  13,  U,  27,  2h).  This  fifth 
the  development  of  special  dogmas"  (GttckieJUe  d.  ehr.  '  name  is  therefore  that  of  a  countn'  or  ]>c<iple  in  alH- 
KircAf.  1h46,  p.  32^).  ance  with  F.jri  pt,  and  pn)lial)ly  of  Xurthf  rn  Africa,  or 

We  have  from  Chrysoetom  over  six  hmidred  bomi-  j  of  tlie  lands  near  Ej^ypt  to  the  sooth.  Some  have  pro> 
Ilea,  delivered  at  Antioch  and  ConstantlBaiila^  Iqr  |  po»cii  to  reoogniM  Chub  in  tha  aaoMS  of  various  AfH- 
tha  moat  valoable  of  his  writings.  They  ore  oonaaeo- 1  can  places — Cobi  (Koji//),  a  port  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
tiva  expository  sermons  on  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  and  (Ptol.  iv,  7,  §  10) ;  Chobttt  (Xw/3ar  or  Xuijiaff),  in  Mau- 
mosttif  th>'  I'O'ik^  of  tlip  New  Tc-t^mcnt.  They  con-  ritania  (iv,  2.  !^  9  );  ami  C'>biiin  (Kiu^^ioi' or  K«u/?«'fi»A. 
tain  his  exegesis,  and  hence  are  so  often  quoted  by  in  the  Iklareotic  nome  in  £t{ypt  (iv,  5)— conjccturet 
modem  commentators,  especially  the  homillaa  oa  ttw  which  are  of  no  vdaa  axeapt  as  abowing  the  existeuoa 
Sfiiatlai  ofPanl.  Besides  them  he  wrote  diaoonraea  on  of  similar  names  whan  we  might  expect  this  to  hava 


apeeU  occasions,  among  which  the  twenty-one  homi' 
lies  on  th(>  Stitutes,  occasioned  \>y  a  retK-Iiion  at  Anti- 
och in  sal,  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  other  works 
of  Chrysoetom  are  his  jaalhftal  treatise  on  the  priest-  . 
Iiaad  alxaadj  allodad  to;  a  number  of  doctrinal  and  era,  bowarer,  think  tha 
nonl  aaaayi  In  defisnca  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  this  word.  It  has  bean 
oommendiition  of  celibacy  an<l  the  nol  1  r  fnmis  of 
monastic  life ;  and  two  hundred  and  forty-two  letters, 
nearly  all  written  daring  his  exile  between  408  and 
407.  Tha  Bioat  iiivartant  of  tha  lettars  are  two  ad- 
draaaad  to  tiie  Roman  Ushop  Innocent  T,  with  his  re- 
ply, and  sevi'ntiM'n  \<<n^  IrtU  rs  to  liis  friond  Olympias, 
a  pioos  widow  and  deaconess.  They  all  breathe  a  no- 
Iw  CMatian  spirit,  not  desiring  to  b«  rscallad  flrom 
asila,  •MPrfacad  that  there  ia  bat  ona  inlifi>ftuna>-de- 
portnra  fnm  tha  p  ith  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  filled 
with  cordial  fricnd-iliip.  faithful  ran-  for  all  th<>  inter- 
asta  of  the  Church,  an<I  a  calm  atui  cheerful  loolung 
tevard  to  tha  glories  of  heaven.  The  so-called  Lit- 
■qV  af  (^lyaostom,  which  la  still  in  ragolar  osa  in 
thaOraak  and  Baadan  diaivhas,  baan  tha  onaistak* 

able  marks  of  a  lat«r  a(^. 

IMenilurt, — The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Chrj-- 
sostom  in  the  ori^nalGfaek,  with  a  Latin  translation, 


bad  its  place.  Bochart  strangely  regards  it  as  tha 
city  Paliunu,  in  Marmarica  (Strulio,  x%  ii,  ;  while 
Hiivemick  seeks  it  in  the  people  called  KhJ'u  on  the 
Egyptian  sMnumenta  (Wilklaaon,  i,  879  aq.).  Otb> 

Heb.  text  CHnnt  la 
proposed  to  Kad  JVaft 
(2*3)  for  Nul/ici,  u!»  the  Arab.  vers,  has  "the  people  the 
Nocbtk,"  whence  it  mltbt  to  anmaaad  thai  at  laaat 
one  copy  of  tiie  Sept.  had  darivad  Oa  Hfft  laMMT  (y  ftr 
tlio  usual  X);  one  Heb.  MS.  indeed  reads  tbna  O^tt, 
Cod.  409,  ap.  de  Rossi).  Tha  Arab.  vara.  ia»  bowarar, 
of  very  slight  weight,  and  wa  hara  no  anther!^  of  thl» 
kind  for  applying  the  word  Nub  (or  Kenub,  its  Eg}  p- 
tian  pronunciation  ;  see  Bunsen.  .l-yj^t.  Stell.  ii,  6)  to 
A'w6mi,  or  rather  the  Nub*r  (Nui  iSai,  StraU),  xvii,"86, 
819;  ir,  7,  80;  PUn.  vi,  86;  Staph.  Bya.  p.  606),  tto 
ooontrlaa  hddbywhoni  tmm  9lrabo*a  tima  to  onr  own 
are  by  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  included  in  Kcfsh  or 
Kesh,  that  ia,  Cush;  the  Nuhie,  howi'ver,  may  nut  in 
tha  prophet's  days  have  b<-cn  si-ttli-rl  in  any  |>art  of  the 
territory  wliich  has  taken  from  them  its  name.  Anotli- 
cr  conjecture  (regarded  as  qntte  aqual  in  prohability  by 
Gesenius,  The*,  ff^''.  j>  '■''■O  i«  the  emendation  which 


ia  tiia  Banadietina^  pnpaiad  by  Bamaid  da  M«it£iaP ,  ^^T^^iVt^/^'^'^^]l^^}L^'i 
aoo,  drat  pnblishad  fai  Puis  ITIS-ITM,  fai  1 1  fcl.  voU ;  |  (5*)^  Tha  IwKm,  doabtllM  tha  Mlanito  LOMm  af 

reprinted  in  Venice  17M  '41 ;  in  Paris  (Gaume),  1834-  '  Gen.  x,  11;  1  Chrun.  i,  11.  are  mentione<l  as  serving 
'89;  and  in  Migne's  Patroloffioy  I8o9-'60.  The  Homi-  with  Cushim  in  the  army  of  Shislmk  (2  Chron.  xii.  2, 
lies  have  been  often  translated  into  French,  German,  !  8),  and  in  that  of  Zerah  (xvi,  8;  conip.  xiv,  9),  w  ho 
Kni^ish,  and  other  laogaagea  (Eai^lah  translation  in  waa  moat  probably  also  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  certainly 
tha  Oxfbrd  library  of  tha  FUhaiai  18iS-'53) ;  so  also  !  the  laadar  of  an  Egyptian  army.  8aa  Cobb  ;  Zsrah. 
hi*  youthful  work  oh  the  PricHtbood  (aaa  above).    On    Xahiim  speaks  of  them  as  hpli>ers  nf  Thel-cK,  to^eth'-r 


the  life  and  character  of  Chr^-sostom  see  especially  the 
VUa  in  voL  xiB  of  the  Opera,  p.  91-178 ;  TiUemont, 
JfMnes,  vol.  xi,  p.  1-406;  Stilting,  Ada  Sanelonm 
fbr  flapt  14;  Naaadar,  Der  ktU.  C^rfetbmau  (BarKn, 

1821,idad.lM8,inSvo1?<.(tho  fir>t  volnme  translated 


with  Put  (Phut),  while  Cnsh  and  E.:ypt  were  her 
atrencrth  (iii,  8,  9);  and  Daniel  mentions  the  Lnbim 
and  Cushim  aa  submitting  to  or  oourtioig  »  eonqoarar 
of  Egypt  (xi,  4^   Tha  Lnbim  might  thaiaftia  wall 

occur  among  the  nations  sufTcrln^r  in  the  fall  of  Egypt. 


by  SUpleton,  Lond.  18S8) ;  Villeraain.  TahUnu  de  Velo'  ■  There  is,  however,  this  objection,  that  we  have  no  in- 
^'Ttce  chriUrntv  nu  IV'  necU  (Par.  1H49,  p.  164-217);  '  stance  of  the  supposed  form  Lub  in  the  sinp.,  the  noun 
FartbaatZs/sa^ObysoAMCBoat^  Abb«  \  being  always  givan  ia  tha  plural— Lvnuc  (q.  v.); 

ftodwt,  flUsfr*  db  8L  Jmm  Ckr^ndome  (Par.  1M6).  |  heneo  Hitalg  haa  Umadf  tinea  lajaeted  tUa  vlaw 

C'lmp.  alnn  SchafTs  Church  HUtor;/,  v.d.  iii.  p.  702  {Kurztjef.  extgtt.  ITilb.  in  Ezerhiel,  in  loc.).  The  sug- 
sq.  and  933  sq.  (from  which  a  part  of  the  above  sketch  ]  gestion  of  HilLvernick,  that  the  name  Chub  is  to  t>e  con- 
haa  baaa  tlhao).  nected  with  Ku/a,  which  occurs  on  the  EKyptian  mon- 

Chub  [pron.  CW]         Heb.  Kub,  deriv.  uneer- 
,.     c  _*  ^\   \-a      i-A^  IT  1     (Wnkinsoa,  A  me.  Egt/pt.  i,  867, 871),  woold  to  daaarving 

^S^^  S<»l»t-1!|IMMtl:r  Ai/3i>ic,  but  tnnapoaM ;  Vujg.  ^  notiwwere  it  not  that  it  involves  the  somewhat  Vio- 
'        •Beanlug  only  oaoa  aa  Oa  nama  of  a  |       proposition  that  a  pc-oplc  of  whom  we  only  know 
people  m  alliance  with  Eg>pt  in  the  time  of  Nehu-  j^at  theywere  the  allies  of  tl..  Egyptians,  should  be 


chadneuar  (Ezek.  xxx,  6):  ''Cush,  and  Phut,  and 
Lad,  aad  an  tha  mta^  paapla  (3*19),  aad  Chub 

(Sept.  nipom  Ka\  Kp^fc  A'(*t)i  tai  .Vi/3uic  cai 
ravr((  vi  itrifUKrw  iw  airrwv  v.  r.  Ai^ut^  ecu  Aidi- 


identified  with  a  people  of  whom  we  only  know  that 
they  wet«  tiM  eonquarad  anamiaa  of  tha  EgypHaaa; 

flioij^rh  it  is  r.-rtiiiuly  possible  that  they  who  were  at 
on  early  period  fotat,  may  at  a  later  period  have  ba>^ 
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COBM  lllieA.    Worthy  of  notice  also  !<i  the  « nf^gpstion  1 
«r  FQnt,  who  uys,  "  It  ia  powiUe  Utat  it  is  U>  b«  cou- 
BMfesd  with  Coba,  the  Mdltfllg  name  of  an  Ethiopian 
part,  and  irtiidi,  p«rba|»,  wai  tamntdj  the  name  of  a 
district"  (ffeh.  HmA.  «.  t.).— 8mid^  s.  v.;  Kitto, 

Chabb,  THOKtfi  n  Eolith  Oeiat,  waa  boro  at 
EutBunhioitS  TiUiig*  mar  fU&Amj,  in  1079.  Hta 
fittbar  djrtalgi Mt  hia  funily  poor,  and  Cliuhb  wa.<«  np- 
pwntlewl  to  •  glover  in  1694.  At  this  trade,  and  that 
of  tollvw<ehandler,  he  sapfNrtad  himself,  and  at  the 
name  time  cultiratad  Mi  oneomMia  MSoral  ability  hj 
AWx^ni  sttidr.  Ha  diad  at  Salbbmy  V^,  8, 17M-7. 
Hi»  first  work,  which  app^arcfl  in  171/).  was  pntitlcd 
The  Supr^mnry  of  the  Futhrr  autrlfd  («vo),  and  de- 
alid  ^  divinity  of  Christ.  It  was  followed  by  a 
iarlM  cf  pabUcatioaa,  in  which  his  skaptielam  waa 
more  and  mora  Mfy  daralopad.  Among  tham  an  In- 
qulriet  amceming  Liberty  of  Cofunenre  ami  Sin  (Lond. 
1717,  Hvo);  and  a  great  number  of  tracta  on  author- 
ity, human  natnra,  mllBcleii,  etc.  He  was  largely 
invQlvrd  in  oontttnMqr  with  Warbnrton,  StobUng, 
Flemini;,  and  atfian.  Rh  pcethnmoM  traeta  were 
published  in  2  vol*.  Svo,  17  JS;  ntid  were  answered  Iiy 
Fleming:,  in  True  DtUm  tfte  Basis  of  ChrisHauiiy ;  or, 
Obsfrnitum  on  Chubb' s  posthumoas  \Vorks;  and  liv  Lo- 
land  iVim  t^DeittiaU  Wrilen^  vol.  i).  "  C^nbb  was 
A  woridng  man,  andowad  with  ttrmig  nativa  aanae, 
irtio  nunifcflted  the  pamc  inclination  to  middle  with 
Iha  deep  subject  of  religion  which  afterwards  marked 
the  character  of  Thomas  Paine  and  othaiai  who  influ> 
anead  the  lowar  orders  latar  in  tha  caBfcBrjr.  In  his 
general  vlaw  of  reli^on,  Chabb  daniad  all  paitienlar 
pro\idence,  and,  by  nerff^ar^-  ronM'(jnen('(',  the  utility 
of  prayer,  save  for  its  subjective  value  a!<  huviiic  a  re* 
Ihz  benefit  on  the  human  haait.  Ho  was  un<ioci(led 
aa  to  the  UkX  of  tha  asiatoDoa  of  a  zevelation,  but 
aeamad  to  allow  ila  poaaiUHfy.  Ha  azaminad  the 

throo  ^:TP.'lt  forms  of  relifjion  which  jiriifi-M<icd  to  ilcp'^nd 
Upon  a  positive  revelation,  Judai^ni,  .Moluiiiuiu'daiiifini, 
and  Chrlitiaaily.  The  claims  of  the  tirHt  he  wholly 
i^laetod,  an  grooada  tfanilar  to  tboaa  axpbinad  1^ 
Morgan,  aa  tacompatibla  wtA  tha  moml  ehandar  of 
no<l.  In  reference  to  the  second  he  anticipated  the 
n)o<lern  opinions  on  Mohammedanism  by  asserting 
timt  itH  victiiry  was  im|>osaible  if  it  had  not  contained 
troth  wliicb  the  human  spirit  naeded.  In  a»amining 
fha  third  ha  attadkad.  Ilka  Morgan,  fha  aridanoa  of 
nriraclr^  and  pn>ph«'cy,  niwl  assertfil  thi-  necessity  of 
moral  riglit  and  wronj;  as  the  jjjround  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture"  (Farrar,  Critinil  J/ifi''ry  ,  f  Frfe 
7%o«;^p.l42).  Thata  is  a  fnU  account  of  Chubb,  with 
the  fl^lona  of  ▼arfona  writoi*  eoucainlag  him,  hi  Ao 
liloffraphia  Drilannica,  ill,  521-532. 

Chun  £pron.  Cun]  (Ileb.  Krni,  derir.  uncertain; 
Sept.  ieXimJc,  Vulg.  Chun),  a  Syrian  dty  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Tibhath.  as  one  of  tho  "  citif*  of  Ila- 
datezer,"  from  which  David  procured  brass  for  buUd- 
lngthaTBmpls(l  Chroo.  xriU,  8).  In  the  parallel  pas- 
sa|;e  (2  Sam.  vHi,  8)  these  two  cities  are  called  respect- 
ively lletah  and  Berothai.  It  is  perhaps  the  same 
with  the  r<>nn/j  mcntjone<l  in  the  Itin.  Antonini  a-s  sit- 
uated between  Laodioea  and  Baalbek.  The  rendering 
«r  the  Sept.  aaaoM  to  Impir  that  faiataad  of  **flfom 
Chun"  ("13^)  it  had  read  Berod  (Tl-'a,  q.  d.  *n«a, 
i.  e.  "i^na,  ckuice)',  but  Josephns  supports  the  present 
Heb.  text  (Maxwvi,  ^4  a<.  tU,  fi,  8).   See  BbmTRAH. 

Chmoh.  I.  Tk»  vord  CtmrdL—l.  The  oriinrin  of 
the  word  is  uncertain.  In  the  Germanic  and  Slavo- 
nic languai^s  it  is  found  as  follows :  Anglo-Saxon, 
cyrirn,  cirr,  ryrir  ;  English,  church;  Scottish,  kirk; 
Oermaa,  Idrche ;  Ix)w.(ferman,  hirke ;  Frisian,  ttierke 
or  Miorfa  t  Danish,  iyrht ;  Swedish,  kyrka  ;  BohemU 
on,  «gHtttof  PoUah,  ccriasv;  Russian,  tentotp.  The 
ftillowipg  derivations  hoTo  been  assigned  to  tha  word: 


(1)  Heb.  n^'^p  and  ;  (2)  Teutonic,  kdrnt,  *n- 
rtn;  (3)  Celtic,  tyrek  or  cyM,  rarete  or  q/khu;  (4) 
Latin,  curia}  Greek,  Kvptagiv  (CM  L&tf$  louse,  fkwn 
in&()(Oc.  LoT<r).  The  preponderance  of  opinion  is  in  tt^ 
vor  of  the  Ia*t  derivation  (Gieseler,  Ecd.  Hist.  §  1; 
Hooker,  Kccl.  Pol.  v,  13;  Pearson,  On  th  Crtrd,  Oxt, 
1820^  i,  604;  and,  the  principal  anthority,  Jaoobeon, 
KirrkmmeMk^$  rerweia,  Kfiotgsb.  1818.  8to).  On 
the  other  hand,  Heyrick,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  iftke 
JHbU  (iii.  Appendix,  p.  ci),  argues  at  length  against 
this  derivation  chiefly  OB  tto  gnond  (I)  that  the 
Oieali  missionaries,  who  am  aoppoaad  to  have  carried 
the  Word  among  tiie  Vorthara  dfliea,  used  InXifoiaf 
not  KvotiiKnv  \  and  that  Ulphllas  us«>!<  fi''lll'<ij.'  (Worn. 
xvi,  23  et  al.);  (2)  that  the  Koman  Church  (and  the  Ro- 
manic languages  after  it)  adopted  the  Greek  word  Ik- 
■Xqoiia,  mC  svpuurdv,  fW>m  ito  Qreek  teachen.  His 
eondorfoB,  afw  dropping  the  firtt  derlration,  is  tfnt 
"  it  is  difficult  to  say  w  hut  is  to  !>«  substituted.  Than 
was  pmliably  stmic  word  which,  in  the  language  tnm 
which  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  are  dasoanded,  dcsi^ 
nated  the  old  heathen  places  of  religiona  assembly,  and 
this  word,  having  taken  dHhrent  fcrms  fai  diflbnnt  dl- 
alrrts,  was  adopted  by  the  Chri'tian  missionaries.  It 
was  protiably  connected  with  the  Latin  circus,  circulut, 
and  with  the  Greek  rrrXoc,  possibly  also  with  the 
Welsh  q/lckf  cgl,  eymchk,  or  caer.  Lipsins,  who  waa 
the  (bat  to  rejeiet  the  received  tndMoa,  was  prohsMy 
right  in  his  suggestion .  '  Credo  et  a  circo  Kirck  nos- 
trum esse,  quia  vctcrum  tcmpla  instar  Circi  rotunda' 
(^Epist.  nd  Bflgtts,  Cent,  lii,  Ep.  -1-1). 

2.  N.  T.VMtj^tkeword  Ckurck — The  Greek  word  It-  • 
K\t]fTia  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt  xvi,  18;  xvili,  17; 
1  Cor.  X,  82;  Eph,  i,  22),  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
bn;?,  rn7,  K  is  from  KaXdy,  to  call  (icXqnCt « 
calling ;  K.Vqroi,  called^  and  b  landersd  hjr  ovr  word 
church.  The  meaning  of  the  word  would  thus  seem  to 
l)c,  in  the  N.  T.,  tlve  whole  company  of  God's  elect, 
tboee  whom  he  has  called  to  be  his  people  under  the 
new  dbpensation,  as  he  did  the  Israelites  luder  the 
old.  Such  is  the  signifloation  In  one  of  the  two  in- 
stiinces  in  «liii  h  Christ  uses  th*-  word  in  the  Gospels: 
"Upon  tliis  rock  I  will  build  my  church"  (ilatL  xvi, 
18).  The  other  (Matt,  xviii,  17)  refers  to  the  single 
congregatkin.  Instead  of  batKiiaia,  Christ  generslJIy 
used  the  terms  "kingdom  «f  Ood,"  "kingdom  tt 
heaven,"  or  simply  "kingdom."  or  thy  kingdom,  cr 
the  Son  of  Man'.s  kingdom  (.Tohn  iii,  3 ;  Matt,  vi,  82; 
ifj.  iv,  23,  etc. ;  ib.  xx,  21 ;  ft.  xiil,  41 ;  xvi,  2«).  The 
word  "  church"  is  first  applied  by  SU  Lake  to  the  eOB- 
|)any  of  original  disciplea  at  Jenuslem  on  tiw  dqr  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  47),  and  is  afterwards  applied  (In 
the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse)  to,  1.  The  whole 
Christian  boidy  or  society,  as  the  sanctified  of  God  ( Eph. 
V,  27);  S.  The  whole  nnmber  of  those  who  profess  the 
Christian  Tsliglott  mdarpaatars,  etc  (1  Cor.  xii,  18) ;  8. 
Particular  societies  of  Christians  in  particular  cities  or 
provinces,  e.g.  the  church  In  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii,  1); 
4.  Religious  assemblies  of  these  societies  and  the  places 
in  whkh  they  met,  e.  g.  (Rom.  xvi,  6),  "Greet  the 
chnrdi  that  la  In  their  hoose,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  xl,  18 ;  xir, 
19,  28). 

S.  Common  ustt  of  the  uford  Church. — 1.  The  most 
coounon  sense  in  which  the  word  church  is  used  is  to 
denote  the  body  of  the  acknowledged  followem  of 
Christ,  or  Ms  TlslUe  body.  i.  It  la  also  used  to  da- 

note  the  community  of  true  believerf ,  whether  known 
to  be  such  or  not.  3.  It  is  used  as  "  church  militant ' 
and  "  chvreh  triumphant"  to  distinguish  between  be- 
lievers jat  on  earth,  and  still  cootendiag  with  opposi- 
tion, and  bdlerars  abeedy  glorliled  In  heaven.  4.  It 
is  used  to  designate  the  house  of  rhri<fi;\n  worship. 
6.  Any  particular  denomination  of  Christian  p<-oplc,  as 
the  Luthernn,  or  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  or  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Chnrch.  6.  Aparticalarcoqaegation  of 
anj  tm  i1tnirH""H— '  «*f^iM*«rt«—   7.  Imrellgiooa 
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estabUshment  of  any  partieulsr  nation  or  government, 
aa  the  Church  of  BngiMMl.  8.  TlMaaaofUM  vaiioua 
Cfafbtbdi  dMHndiianoM  In  •  counlijr,  aa  ths  Cbndi 

in  AiTU'rioa.  Th«w  an>  thn  onlinan*  uses  of  the  word, 
and  it  ia  importaot,  in  urdcr  to  a  right  undcr^tiinding 
of  its  fSgroe  in  any  case,  to  know  in  which  of  these  senses 
ft  ]«  ampkigrad.  Modi  oooAwkm  nright  Im  avoidad  if 
dbpaUnla  wenid  thnm  daarif  iteto  In  wUdi  of  all 
these  eqaallr  admlMttiH  aenaes  tbe.r  use  the  word. 

II.  /dea  of  the  Ckmti. — The  Christian  relii^ioo  (snb- 
JectiTely  considered)  ia  a  divine  life  wrou(^t  in  the 
tool  of'tlM  baUaror  in  Jaaoa  by  tlia  Uol^  Gboat, 
wbaiab^  fha  man  la  Mftad  thfoogh  C!liriit  mto  Gad, 


walk'^  bcforo  him  in  holinoss,  ami  fin:illy  dies  in  his 
favor,  ami  is  received  int'j  his  <.'tfru.«l  glorj-.  Tlie 
per^unal  relation  lies  wholly  between  the  individual 

aad  God.  But  tba  iintiiiet  of  tliis  new  life  is  to  prop' 
ai^ta  Hadf    dlAialaa,  and  fer  lUs  dlAialoB  it  nrast 

have  organization.  This  organization  ir^  fninil  in  the 
Church,  whose  function  it  is  to  make  univ«rsjil  the  re- 
ligion (if  the  individual.  Moreover,  the  individual  be- 
Uavar,  for  tha  nowrinhnaat  of  Itia  own  apiritaal  lift^ 
saelca  cannnnkm  wftfaodMrbelierant  and  tMs  oa«ii- 

munton  U  furnished  l>y  the  Church.  "The  Christian 
Church  is  a  religious-mnr.il  society,  connected  toi;eth- 
er  by  a  common  faith  in  Christ,  and  which  seeks  to 
tq^raaent  in  ita  onited  lifa  Uie  king^'wi  of  God  an* 
nauMwd  bjr  OMalf*  (Qiaaakr,  M  ASriL  fvl.  i,  $  1). 

"Christianity  contains,  «n  the  one  hand,  a  divine  phi- 
loaophy,  which  wo  may  call  its  ritli^ion.  und  a  divine 
polity,  which  is  its  Church"  (.\rnol<l,  Miso-U.  Wurkt, 
]f .  T.  p.  U).  Tba  Cliitrdk  ia  tlia  particiUar  lonn  or 
awpraailwi  ef  tlia  ktngdom  af  Qod,  tha  fautltatian 
thron;;h  whose  agoncy  this  spiritual  and  alanal  king- 
dom is  to  l>c  mad<!  effective  anionj^  men. 

But,  althuugh  there  are  elements  of  truth  in  the 
atatamanta  alraadj  mada,  it  ia  furtber  traa  that  the 
Chnreh,  nndar  tiw  dbpaniallan  «f  8|ilrll,ia  Iha 
necessary  form  or  body  of  Christianity  in  the  world. 
Not  that  the  Church  in  Christianity,  any  more  than 
thf  Ixxly  of  man  ia  his  life.  The  object  of  Chris- 
tianitjr  is  tba  redemption  of  maoldnd;  and  tha  Church 
is  tha  dirlnalj  aonatifenlad  aaaaaa  af  ordinary 
application  of  redemption  to  individuals  nf  mankind. 
It  is  therefore  something  altogether  more  and  high- 
w  than  a  nifre  fnnn  uf  -ioci-'ty,  or  an  organization 
springiiig,  like  any  merely  hnman  sodatjr,  from  tlM 
oeowiaa  wanta  and  sympatliiaa  of  thoaa  who  nnlla  to 
ftm  it.  It  ia  "the  kingdom  and  the  royal  dwellin  ■- 
place  of  Christ"  upon  the  earth  (Xeander).  It  has, 
therefore,  a  life  of  its  own,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
source,  independent  of  the  ordinarj  life  of  the  order  of 
natnra.  Christ,  indeed,  ia  tiia  aantnl  aaafoa  of  Ufli  Ar 
both  kingdoms  (tha  kingdom  of  nature,  and  the  king- 
dom of  grace),  but  the  mode  of  his  vivifying  opera- 
tion U  very  different  in  the  one  from  wh  it  it  is  in  tlio 
othar.  But  the  Romanist  view  (and  so  tba  Greek  and 
Bi^  Ans(lican)  aasnmea  that  tlia  Chordl  ia  •  Aim  of 
ic  life  impoeed  apon  the  Christian  society  in  a 
of  outward  way.  The  ProtcsLmt  doctrine,  on 
the  other  hand,  i«,  that  the  Church  is  the  divinely  in- 
apirad  organic  growth  of  the  Christian  Ufa  {  not,  there- 
fan,  •  moraly  human  sociatjfbot  flw  aadaljr  of  the 
faithful,  constituted  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  Ro- 
manLst  view  makes  the  outward  form  of  the  Church 
essential,  and  regards  the  internal  nature  as  deriva- 
tive ;  the  Protastaot  view  regards  the  internal  life  aa 
tlM  eaaenca,  and  tha  ootward  and  rlsibla  fonn  aa  do- 
rivative,  but  both  aa  divinely  inspired  and  oonMitnlad 
(John  X,  16;  Matt  xvi,  18;  xviii,  15-18). 

1.  Th^  Scripture  ldea.—\n  the  N.  T.  the  Church  de- 
notaa  ''that  one  mystical  iKxly  of  which  Christ  is  the 
tola  band,  and  In  tba  unity  of  wbidi  all  aainta,  wheth- 
er in  henTvn,  or  on  earth,  or  elsewhere,  are  necessarily 
included  aa  constituent  parts."  For  this  Church 
Christ  p.ivc  hini'-elf  (Kph.  v,  23).  This  Church,  chosen 
in  him  bofioxa  tba  foundation  of  tha  world  (£ph.  i,  4;  < 


1  Peter  !,  2),  be  nonrisheth  and  eherishcth  as  his  i 
flaah(E^T,89,80).  Tha  Cbmchia  called  the  House, 
tba  (Stj,  tha  Temple  of  God.  To  whan  coming— ye 
are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  tem|)Ie  (1  Peter 
ii,  4, 5).  This  spiritual  temple  is  composed  of  all  (iod's 
people,  and  is  his  dwelling-place  (1  Cor.  iii,  17 ;  2  Cor. 
vi,iei  IUT.zzi,8;  xxii,14,16).  Tha Cborcb is nni- 
ftinnlj  lapwaantad  in  tba  N.T.  aatba  oempany  of  tha 
sotrJ  ,•  and  they  are  spoken  f>f  aa  tba  body  of  Chri.<tt 

;  (1  Cor.  xii,  27),  as  one  Ixnly  (Kpb.  Ui,  6;  Iv,  4 ;  1  Cor. 
xii,  13,  20).    Of  this  body  Christ  is  the  .Saviour  (Eph. 

|v,23).  Thqrai«alaohiabrida(£pb.T,ai,82;  Ker. 

I  xjd,  9,  Id),  and  bb  fUaaaa  (K^.  1,  S8).  Thay  an 

termed  also  the  light  of  the  world  (Matt,  v,  11\  and 
the  salt  of  the  earth  (Matt,  v,  VX),  sis  indicating  the 
Church  to  l>c  the  true  source  of  spiritual  illuminutinn 
and  tho  instrumant  of  salvation  to  tlia  world.  Ji'or  tba 
work  whieh  tba  Cboieh  ia  to  aocompUah  ftr  Christ  bf 
toacliing,  disciplining,  comfortin;.',  etc.,  it  must  necea* 
sarily  l>c  visible,  though  all  its  members  may  not  aU 
ways  be  known. 

8.  Tk»  Cned$  md  Dogmalie  D^mtkmt.'^Tha  Apoa- 
tlaa*  Ckaad  sqrs,  I  ballava  «*fai  AaHolyCUbolleObnrch, 
the  communi(m  of  saints."  to  which  the  Xicfne  Crcid 
adds  api>stolicity.  The  Catechism  in  use  in  the  (ire  k 
Church  gives  the  following  detinition :  "  Tlie  Chur.  h  is 
a  diTina\jr4natitntad  cmnmunity  of  man,  nnitad  by  the 
orthodox  iriO,  tbolaw  af  God,  tha  biamcfajr,  and  iha 
aaeramants"  iPuU  CatechUm  of  the  OrtJvdox,  CathoKe, 
EoMtem  Chitreh,  Moscow,  183i)).  In  niieaking  of  tha 
unity  of  the  Church,  Platon  says:  *'  From  this  unity  of 
the  Church  all  thoaa  liava  aaparatad  w1m>  aitbar  do  not 
reeeivo  the  divine  word  at  all,  or  mix  with  It  tiidr 
own  alisurd  opinions"  (see  BiUuithecn  Sacra,  xxi,  827). 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  (jOaUchitm  of  Trent)  says, 
"The  Cliurch  is  one,  because,  as  the  apostle  says,  there 
is  '  one  faith,  ona  Lord,  ona  baptism but  mora  aapa> 
efaOlr  baeaaao  It  baa  ona  biTUbla  Bdar,  Christ,  aad 
one  visible,  viz.,  the  oc-cupant  for  the  time  being  of 
the  chair  of  St.  I'eter  at  Home."  ....  "The  Church 
U  holy,  first,  because  it  is  dedicated  to  God ;  secondly, 
beouiaa  tba  Church,  consisting  of  good  and  evil  mixad 
together,  iawrftad  to  Christ,  ftaaeorea  of  aUbelinaaa; 

thirdly.  Inscause  to  the  Church  alone  has  been  com- 
mitted the  administration  of  the  Nicranients,  through 
which,  as  eftioient  instruments  of  divine  grace,  (lod 
makaa  na  ImIj;  ao  that  wboaver  is  truly  saoctiiied 
MHtba  fand  wtOin  tha  pala  af  Oa  CborriL  Tba 
Clmrch  is  catholic  or  universal  because  it  is  diflnad 
throughout  the  world,  embracing  within  its  pale  men 
of  all  nations  and  conditions,  and  abo  liecau.se  it  com- 
prehends all  who  hnva  believed  Irom  the  beginning, 
and  all  who  sfaafl  baliava  baneafaward  to  tha  and  of* 
time.  The  Church  is  termed  apostolic,  both  because 
it  derives  its  doctrines  from  the  apostles,  whereby  it 
is  enabled  to  convict  heretics  of  error,  ami  l>ecause  it 
is  governed  by  an  apostolic  ministry,  which  is  the  or> 
gM  «r  tba  Spirit  of  God"  (CaUcUtm,  Ome,  Trid.  e.  x, 
§  tt  Ballarmine  defines  the  Church  thus:  "It  is  a 
pocialy  of  men  united  by  a  profession  of  the  same 
Christian  faith,  and  a  |wrticipation  nf  the  same  sacra- 
menta,  under  the  uovemment  of  lawful  pastors,  and 
espedsUy  af  tba  ana  vloar  of  Clirist  upon  earth,  the 
Roman  pontiff."  The  Lutheran  Church  defines  the 
Church  to  be  "a  congregation  of  saints,  in  which  the 
Coijiel  is  purely  preached  and  the  sacraments  are 
rightly  administered"  {C<m/es$iom  <if  Attffiiimrg^  sec  vii). 
'*  Tba  anm  of  wliat  wa  hare  profcsa  to  baliava  ia  tbara> 
fore  this :  I  believe  that  there  is  upon  earth  a  certain 
community  of  saints,  composed  solely  of  holy  persons, 
under  one  Head,  collect*-'!  to^ji  thfr  by  the  Sjiirit  :  of 
one  faith  and  one  mind,  endowed  w  ith  manifold  gifts, 
>tut  united  in  love,  and  without  sects  or  divistons"  (Ln* 
ther's  Largrr  C(U*rkum).  The  Reformed  Confessions : 
—The  Church  of  England :  "  A  congregation  of  faith- 
ful men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of  (J<"1  prr  K  lnii, 
and  tho  sacramenta  be  duly  administered  according  to 
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Chmt's  ordinance  in  all  those  thintrs  that  arc  of  neros- 
ri^  n^aiaito  to  the  Hune"  (art.  xix). — ^TIm  Mune  defi- 
nltiM  b  glvm  hy  «h«  Ibthodiit  Eplteopal  ChmA. 
— "The  Church  is  a  commaitity  of  belieTcra  or  saints, 
gathered  out  of  the  world ;  whose  distinction  it  is 
tu  kiiuw  and  to  worship,  throuj^h  the  Word  and  by 
the  Spirit,  the  true  God  in  Christ  oar  Savioar,  wid  by 
Mill  to  pattidpote  io  all  the  bleaings  tmAf  glren  to 
us  throuf^h  Christ.  Those  are  all  citizens  of  one  pol- 
ity, subjects  of  the  sanie  Lord  under  the  same  laws, 
and  recipicntj*  of  the  same  Piiirituul  blessings"  (//e/- 
»etk  CWeMton,  I066).— "  The  Catholic  Church  is  the 
emniBiniity  of  all  true  Itdbiren,  tIi.,  thoM  who  hopo 
in  Cbritt  alone  for  aaWation,  and  are  sanctified  by  his 
Spbit.  It  Is  not  attached  to  any  one  place  or  limited 
to  particular  persons,  the  members  of  it  being  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world"  ifielg.  Confeuion,  sec.  27, 
TIm  Seotdi  OoBfcMka  iOmf.  AaCart  xtI)  de- 
fines the  Church  to  be  a  society  of  the  eloft  of  all 
Agea  and  countries,  lM>th  Jews  and  (lentilcs ;  this  Is  tho 
catholic  or  univer*;il  Chiiri  h.  Those  who  arc  mem- 
bers of  it  worship  God  in  Christ,  and  enjoy  fellowship 
with  Um  timmgli  the  Spirit.  ThUOuirdkiiimMbk, 
isioira  onhf  to  God,  tcho  a'one  knotes  icho  arc  hU,  and 
comprehends  both  the  departed  in  the  Ix)rd  and  tlio 
elect  upon  earth." — The  (.'onfession  of  Polish  church- 
ea :  "  There  are  particular  churches  and  the  Church 
urfmanal.  The  tma  anhrmal  Ghvrtft  fa  the  com- 
munity of  ail  believers  dispersed  throughout  the  world, 
who  arc  and  who  remain  one  catholic  Church  so  long 
ax  they  are  united  by  sul  ji  ction  to  one  Head,  Christ, 
by  the  indwelling  of  one  spirit  and  the  proteswa  of 
Aa  aama  Mth;  and  thb  thongb  tbejr  ba  not  aaioeia- 
ted  In  one  common  external  polity,  but,  as  regards 
external  fellowship  and  ecclesiastical  regimen,  \>e  not 
in  communion  with  each  other." — "A  true  particular 
Church  is  distinguished  from  a  false  one  by  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Inw  Mlht  tba  viiavtilated  administra- 
tions of  the  sacraments,  and  the  exercise  of  discipline" 
(Ihclaratio  Thorumetwit). — Dr.  Gcrhart,  speaking  for 
the  Gornmn  Kcfunncd  Church  of  Aiiicricu  in  its  later 
form  of  thought,  under  the  influence  of  the  so-called 
Mefcenbarg  thitHogy,  aayat  **TIm  Chifitiaii  Cbareh 
Is  a  divlnt-hnman  constitution  in  tima  and  spaee: 
divine  as  to  its  ultimate  ground  and  interior  life,  and 
human  as  to  its  form ;  lirought  into  existence  by  the  ; 
miraculous  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  who  fa  aent  bjr  Cldfat  aa  tba  baaier  «f  bb 
incamat«  life  and  salvation,  in  order  to  continue  and 
develop  this  life  and  salvation,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  .Spirit,  in  its  memliership  down  l<>  the  md  i  f  time 
^uninterruptedly.  As  such,  it  is  not  a  collection  of 
'■nits,  but  an  oljMtlTv  ergutom  that  baa  a  principle, 
s  nnlty,  a  law,  organs,  and  resources  of  power  and 
gnee,  which  are  in  it  and  its  own  absolutely"  (Btbfi- 
«ihen  Sacra.  IM^,  p.  f).\  54.  S«e  also  Dr.  Nevin,  in 
M«rcrrjUntiyJievieWf  vol.  ix  particles  on  "Hodge  on 
Ephesiana*j ;  voL  x  p'Tboo^Ma  an  tba  Chwdi,*'  two 
'  articles]). 

Such  is  the  notion  of  the  Church  as  presented  in  the 
great  leaditi;;  symbols  of  the  jirincipal  churches  and 
by  their  representative  men.  The  subject  is  one  beset 
witb  diflenlttai,  because  of  the  Ikilnre  always  to  dis- 
criminate betwaen  the  visilde  and  inrlsible  Church, 
and  because  ererr  denomination,  in  order  to  render 
it.«elf  puwcrfiil  and  jiRirtiril,  inu^t  a-sumo  the  form 
of  a  Church,  and  is  conscqucntl}'  driven  to  detine  the 
Church  to  anlt  Its  own  position  and  history.  The 
dfatinction  between  the  visiiile  and  invisible  Church 
was  recognised  by  Augustine;  in  his  controvarsy 
■ftilli  the  I)iin;iti'-t^,  who  held  that  to  prcdinitt'  catho« 
licity  of  the  Church  it  was  necessary  it  should  have  aub- 
Jective  purity  in  its  members,  and  that,  so  soon  aa  H 
allowed  oprmpt  and  unworthy  membrrs.  it  ceases  to 
be  catholic,  he  maintained,  "  Many,  l>y  partaking  of 
the  sacrament,  are  tc!lh  the  Cburcl),  and  yet  are  not  in 
the  Church."  Further :  "Those  who  appear  to  b«  the  t 


Church,  and  to  contradict  Christ,  therefore  do  not  be- 
long to  that  Church  which  is  -called  the  bodj  of 
Cbritt"(a«nllaaader,Mi(Bnl»v«Mii^  11,888).  Tbat 

there  is  one  visible  Church  all  these  Coiife!>*ions  con- 
cede ;  but  whether  or  not  there  he  a  visible  Church 
on  earth  entitled  to  be  called  the  true  Church,  and  the 
only  true  Church,  ia  the  question  at  iasua  between 
Rooianfata  and  Ptetaatanfa.  Cartalnlj,  ''if  we  judge 
of  the  various  churches  intp  which  Christendom  is  di- 
vided by  their  conforming  in  all  respects  liy  the  prin- 
ciples and  requirements  of  the  Gospels,  we  cannot  al- 
low that  any  one  of  them  is  the  perfect  rapraaentation 
of  tbat  Ideal  atala  afrwbleb  tbeyaO  aim;  nor,  on  tba 
other  hand,  can  we  entirely  deny  tlic  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian  Church  to  an}'  one  whicli  profL-sscs  to  l>e  built  on 
the  (iospel  of  Christ.  1  liey  have  all  so  much  in  com- 
mon in  this  religious  faith  and  life,  and  so  much  which 
dbttagnlahM  tbam  tnm  all  other  nlHgioaa  societies, 
as  to  joad^naln  considering  them  as  one  w  hi  h'.  .ind 
calling  them.  In  a  wide  seiii-e,  Tl)e  Christian  (  hiirch  ' 
(Gicscler,  Church  Ilutvry,  vol.  i,  §  1). 

8.  NoU$^  Faith.  a$td  AUrUmU*  <if  the  OkarcA.— ^1.) 
The  nolsf  of  tiiaCMfeb  an  tiw  algiiabjrwbiditbavb- 
iblp  Church  is  distinguished,  and  differ  according  to 
the  views  which  are  held  in  the  definition  of  the  Church. 
(«)  The  lloiiian  ("atcfhi^m  states  them  to  be  unity, 
sanctity,  catholicity,  and  apostolicity  (fiat,  Cme.  Trid. 
p.  80,  ei>.  BflOarmlna  nMgna,  In  adAtlott  l»  Hiaaa, 
antiquity,  uninterrupted  duration,  amplitude,  a^:rc«'. 
ment  in  doctrine  with  the  jiriniitive  Church,  .smc- 
tity  of  doctrine,  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  glory  of 
miracles,  the  light  of  prophecy,  the  confession  of  ad- 
versarlea,  the  unhappy  end  of  the  Church's  enemies, 
and  temporal  felicity  (lif  Unrmine't  Xotes  of  (he  Church 
eram<fi*d  and  rrfuleil  by  eminent  Fnpluh  JHrtnet,  Lond. 
I8i0i.  The  ''unhappy  end  ol"  the  Cliureh's  enemies'' 
and  "temporal  prosperity"  are  rejected  by  Toumely, 
Baflly,  and  generally  by  modem  Romish  tbeologiana 
(see  Palmer,  On  Ihe  Church,  I,  27).  (6)  The  Church 
of  England  has  no  authoritative  declaration  beyond  its 
xivth  article — the  preaching  of  the  pure  word  of  God 
and  the  due  administration  of  the  sacraments,  etc ; 
but  tba  proper  administration  of  the  sacrunanta  \j 
ministers  regularly  authorised  has  led  to  a  dlfTerenoa 
of  o|^nlon  in  determining  these  notes,  which  has  b^ 
i  come  a  wide  di\  er^rrticy,  the  one  side  adhering  to  a 
free  interpretation,  in  common  with  all  Protestants, 
and  tba  oUier  appmwbing  to  the  stricter  Roman  Cadw 
die  view.  Ilia  atrial,  so-called,  churchly  interpreta. 
tion  begins  with  the  Inclusion  of  apostolicity  (Palmer), 
and  extends  to  truth  of  doctrine,  uw?  of  means  (as  well 
as  sacraments)  instituted  liy  Christ,  antiquity  without 
change  of  doctrine,  lawful  succession  without  dianga 
of  doctrine,  and  universality  in  the  avoceanre  sense, 
i.  e.  the  prevalence  of  the  Church  successively  In  all 
nations  (Dr.  Field).  This  tencb'ncy  towards  Koman- 
ixing  views  has  culminated  in  what  is,  for  convenience, 
twnad  tba  Hi|^b4?hurch,  or  Sacramcntarian  party, 
some  of  whom  openly  advocate  a  union  of  the  Church 
of  England  witb  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Greek 
Church,  in  order  to  realize  their  note  of  tlie  visible 
unity  of  the  Church.  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says 
Litton,  "  that  truj  theory  of  the  Church,  whether  it 
profess  to  ba  Romanist  or  not,  which  teaches  that  the 
true  being  thereof  lies  in  its  visible  characteristic, 
adopts  instinctively  the  Romish  notes,  and  rejects  the 
I>roteBtant."  (c)  The  distinctively  "  ProtesUnt  notes" 
—the  preaching  of  tba  para  ward  of  God  and  the  ri^ 
admlnbtration  of  the  sacraments— are  applicable  not  to 
tiia  mysUcal  body  of  Christ,  but  to  the  visible  Church, 
or,  ratlier,  to  eburches  or  congregations  of  believers. 
"The  Protestant  says,  in  general,  the  church  (or  a 
part  of  it)  is  there  where  the  Word  and  the  sacraments 
are ;  and  the  society  in  which  tha  one  is  preached  and 
the  other  administered  Is  a  legitimate  part  of  tiie  vM- 
ble  Catholic  Church"  (Litton,  On  the  Church,  Phila.  p- 
264).   "  Some  formulariea,  e.  g.  the  Scotch  Conf.  (art. 
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11)  tad  tlM  exercise  of  diacipUiic"  (ibid.) ;  and  thb  H 
doM  rtiry  properly,  fur  if  porilj  of  dootiiM  and  iifa  i» 
to  be  mdntained,  it  matt  titwaj»  bo  ■  nurk  of  ■  tmo 

Church  that  thcnt  l>6  discipline.  Bat  inasmuch  u  it 
itiinpoAsil'le  to  ilUcem  always  who  ar«  inwardly  pare, 
And  also  |M>rfectly  to  enforce  discipline,  the  Tisible 
Charcb  will  tXwj*  bo  liablo  to  tbo  iatrnaiOB  of  tho 
wicked,  and  heneo  onmoC  cUin  to  bo  ideiitfeol  wffh 
thr  iiivstir.il  luxiy  of  Chriiit  in  any  ono  pi. u  p,  hut  may 
claim  to  b«  a  port  of  it,  so  for  aa  in  ils  doctrine  and 
lUb  II  conforms  to  tho  TBqnirementa  of  the  Gospel. 
'«Ao  notes"  (the  menmalU  and  tho  nioiitir  «f  the 
Word),  **  tberefbre,  eerro  to  urare  iu  of  the  o^rtonee 
of  that  mystical  l>ody  which  in  itself  is  an  object  not 
of  sense,  but  of  faith;  by  whicli  Ihn  churgc  brought 
of  old  against  Protestant  doctrine — that  its  invisible 
Chareh  b  a  fiction  of  the  iiaaginortoB'  -io  obandutlj 
refhted"  (Litton,  p.  267). 

(•2.)  F'lith. — The  faith  of  tho  Church  is  given,  in  au- 
thoritative, though  not  in  dogmatical  form,  in  the 
Word  of  God.  "  The  Church,  as  the  bodj  of  bolierera 
ia  Clvli^  oxiMod  bofon  tbo  Now  TootMBont  WM  init> 
ton.  It  was  to  tiie  Chareh  that  the  Word  waa  ad- 
dressed. It  is  by  th>-  f'liiin  h  that  tho  aiitliciiticity  of 
the  Word  has  been  witnessed  from  tho  ti<> ginning. 
Bat  the  Word  was  nivcn  to  tho  Church  as  its  test  and 
ilBBdaidoflUth.  Tbo 'fUth' wia  in  tho  Chareh  be- 
ftro  tho  Word  waa  wrfttea ;  bat  the  Word  woo  given 
to  be  the  norm  of  fiifh,  by  which  tho  Church  niifcht 
and  should,  in  all  a^es,  test  the  faith,  or  any  propoeed 
BMidiflcations  or  developments  of  the  fkith." 

The  Gbarch's  Caith,  a«  draws  from,  aad  reetiag  on, 
tta  Wocd  of  Ood,  b  oxfifBiood  to  her  efoodi  or  oonfte- 

rfons.  At  «nrcP9!>ive  period"",  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
tinee  have  reqoirad,  or  have  seemed  to  require,  its 
hading  minda  haw  convened,  sometimes  by  civil, 
sometimes  by  ecdeaiutical  aathority,  at  other  timee 
by  both,  in  general  eOQUcila,  when,  by  consent,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  hare  been  thrown  tato  the 
form  of  confessions  or  symbols.  In  these  symbols, 
the  floating,  undefined,  but  current  beliefs  of  the  gen- 
onA  Chareh  have  ennrtaUiaod,  and  thus  bare  booo 
Haniatfttod  to  aa.  The  ifa«t  li  the  Apostlea'  Onwd. 

T^i*  i.-t  univfTHally  accepted  in  the  Church,  .nnd  \n  of 
highest  aathority.  Though  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  fbrmatarlM  of  belief,  tlwN  ia  ao  wridence  that  the 
apoodaa  wwpaaid  it  aa  it  now  roadat  the  boat  o^qOa- 
natfoB  la  that  ft  grew  Into  ehaiio  from  tho  eommon  and 
general  confession  of  f;iith  in  the  primitive  Chnrrh 
until  it  very  early  assumed  the  form  it  now  has.  It 
b  the  germ  of  all  subsequent  creed  derelopment.  The 
Dozt  ia  tho  Kicno-CointantinopeMtan  ijoilwli  ooan- 
amUy  called  tho  Hloeiio  Craed,  which  waa  tho  worlc 
of  two  rrrtnnenical  councils  in  325  and  .I"*!.  Thi<  has 
always  l>c<  n  of  great  weight,  as  chiefly  settling  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  expresses  the  general 
view  of  the  Chareh  to  thb  day.  ThoChaleodon 
hal  igOowed  la  451;  aad  then  tho  Athaaaahm  Creed, 
called  aAer  .^than.ioin?,  though  it  is  dnutitfsil  if  he  was 
the  author.  'l'h<  re  were  no  other  confessions  until  the 
Reformation,  ^ince  which  we  have  the  Lutheran  sym- 
bola  CD;  ^  Keformed  (U);  tbe  papal  (CaooDaa  et 
Doereta  Oondlil  THdentfaii,  1M5;  FraAaato  ildel  TrU 
dentin.!  nf  Pop.*  Pius  IV,  etc.);  confessions  of  the 
Griti'li  Churi  h  ;  Arminian  and  Sodnian  oonfeaaioDs; 
but  none  of  these  are  of  nniversal  aottMCltyt  aa  are  the 
original  four  of  the  oariy  Chnreb. 

(S.)  Tho  alfrthfct  of  theChorrh  are  nnity,  holiness, 
catboUcity,  and  apostolirity.  Thcic  also  are  explain- 
ed differently,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Church 
■aintained.  Protestants  k'-  tx nllv  find  thoao  attri- 
Iwtaa  only  hi  tho  inriaible  Cbarch.  There  la  evi- 
dndy  a  vtOty  of  ftith  (Eph.  Ir,  18),  a  onity  of 

love  (1  C«r.  xiii,  13),  one  spirit  (Eph.  iv,  4),  one  hoffo 
(iM.  12),  one  Ixniy  (Rom.  xii,  &),  ono  heatl  (Eph.  iv, 
15),  and  one  object  of  worship  (Eph.  iv,  6).  That 
tUa  onitj  ia  oader  ono  oonunoa  earthly  head  b  held 


by  Roman  Catholics,  but  denied  by  Proteatanla.  B|jr 
thoao  a  ipiritiMd  nnity  b  affirmed  lo  exbt,  even  where 
lliera  b  not  oaHbrmity  of  Chnrdi  polity,  nor  entire 

agreement  of  doctrine,  nor,  indeed,  any  interiKil  t>otid 
save  that  of  the  "communion  of  saints."  Holiness  is 
ascribed  to  tbe  Chareh  as  expressing  the  moral  puri- 
ty of  ita  Baaaboia;  thcv  are  addraoaod  in  the  N.  T.  aa 
"sahita,"  **aanet]flo<l,"  reaaon  of  thdr  anion  with 
Christ  us  their  living  bead,  and  the  possession  of  the 
Holy  Ghoet,  the  Saoctiiier  (1  Cor.  i,  2;  >-i,  19).  Be- 
cause thb  holiniiaa  b  a  personal  work  in  tbe  hearts 

of  the  invbible  ChnrA,  but  ft  ooght  to  bo  mamftoted 

in  the  individual  and  corporate  lift'  of  the  Church,  Ib 
order  that  she  may  fulfil  its  original  constitution. 
Catholicity  was  first  applied  to  the  Christian  Church 
to  deaignate  not  only  ita  nairanalily  aa  omfaKacing  all 
belierers,  hot  alao  tlw  oaeneaa  of  thooe  bdlorera 


as  excluding  all  hcrctir'^.  In  mrnli^rn  timo<>  it  i^  iisi  d 
to  mean  the  universally  diffused  nature  of  the  Church 
by  its  presence,  without  respect  to  local  or  national 
boondaiiaa.  Tho  Bomaniat  elaima  that  all,  and  thoao 
only,  who  am  naMadto  tiio  pontiff  at  Room  helamg  to 
the  Cathi  ilic  Church ;  while  Protestants  admit  it  hi  be 
tho  wliule  iKjdy  of  Christians,  in  whatever  visihle  com- 
munion ihvv  may  be :  hence  composed  of  all  the  chorcb- 
es  of  all  natiooa  (Uarit  xv,  15;  Acts  x,  84, 35),  the  i 
in  all  time  (Matt.  XXtIU,  20),  and  poaaessed,  by 
.son  of  the  presence  of  its  great  head,  of  the  mean*  <if 
saving  grace  (ibid. ;  Eph.  i,  22).  A|H»-tolicity  is  not 
insisted  upon  by  Proteatants;  when  used,  however,  by 
them,  it  means  the  possession  by  the  Church  ^  tme 
apo!<toHe  doctrine,  spirit,  and  life;  while  by 
Cuholics  it  means  in^  a  ministry  lagobll  _ 
vmblg  sacceeding  to  the  apostles. 

Tho  attrlbntes  (unity,  holiness,  catholicity,  perpoti^ 
ity)  aa»  uiqaaationatdy  oaaoatial  to  the  trao  Chanh, 
aad  are  aaerlbod  to  har  la  tin  Now  Teataneat.  Bnt 

neither  the  K.  T.  nOT  tto  Apostles' Creed  define  the 
Church  as  a  visible  oicudaation,  but  as  the  "commu- 
nion of  aainU. "  TUa  Chorch  has  always  exbted ;  but 
no  TiaiMo  oovpoiatiaB  or  aodety  on  earth  baa  over  been 
endowed  with  the  attrlhatea  above  nasMd.   See  thb 

argument  well  stated  in  the  Princfton  Rfrirv  (Oct. 
1853);  compare  Barrow,  dirmon  i/n  the  Unity  of  the 
Church,  iii,  811  (N.Y.  1845). 

in.  ifiafoiy  y  Os  Mrte  ^  tkt  C>«rdk.~Tho 
apoi>tlea  and  thab  fannodiate  aneeeaaon  wara  too  maeh 

engro8.se*!  with  the  work  of  fspreading  the  Gospel  to 
pause  to  define  the  nature  of  an  institution  which  was 
sure  to  grow  into  ahspe  as  the  naeaiaUba  of  the  case 
reqaired.  That|iM^thaniaolT«aw««to»«anaat^ 

employed  hi  Mflllhif;  the  ooonmaiid  of  Chibt  to  dbd> 

pie  all  notions,  nnd  fh<i  e  directly  following  them  par- 
took too  largely  of  their  xpirit.  and  understood  too  fully 
their  mind,  to  l>e  turned  aside  by  the  necessity  of  defin> 
ing  what  ^y  knew  to  bo  a  htt.  Heaoo  "no  exact 
deflnttbna  of  the  Chareh  are  (bond  prerloaa  to  tho  tbM 
of  Cyprian"  (Il.i.:eiih  u  fi,  Huttor^j  "f  D<trtrinet.  vol.  i,  p. 
193).  The  definitions  of  the  latter  (Cyprian  »  make  an 
epoch  in  tbe  hbtoiy  of  this  doctrine.    The  tir!it  difB- 

calty  aroaa  aa  to  the  nnity  of  the  Chareh,  in  confoond- 
ing  tbe  iawaid  with  die  ootward.   **  TrensMia  ahowa 

the  first  germs  of  this  perversion ;  it  was  matured  by 
Cyprian"  (Neander,  ChriatUm  Dogmata  vol.  i,  p.  2-20). 
"  Thus  the  Jowbh  atandspototfa  tiiaoawcy),  which  at 
flnt  had  baao  oivarrome,  mado  m  wi^  Into  tho  Chareh 
in  another  ftvn*'  (ibid.).  Tremeae  aaya  tiia  Chareh 
alone  contiini*  all  the  rirhe'  of  truth  ;  Clement  de- 
scribes tbe  Church  as  a  mother,  both  as  a  mother  and 
virgin,  as  the  body  of  the  Lord ;  Origcn,  though  usual- 
ly mild  towards  beratiea,  knowa  of  no  aalvation  oat  of 
tbe  Chnreb ;  TertnlUan  ebfaned  Uiat  whoeror  aepatated 
frfim  the  connection  with  the  outward  roinmnnion, 
wl\icli  was  of  ft[K>«tolic  origin,  and  had  at  its  head  the 
$fdfi  apottoHrrr.  in  so  doing  renounced  Chri.-t,  though 
after  joinbig  the  Montaniataho  aaaantbUy  changed  hb 
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OpioioB.  II  b  of  no  KnSL^  mjb  Cjrpri«n,  what  a  man 
laachM;  h  ti  •noagh  thrthii  >MehM  oat  of  tint  Church ; 
whan^liWiopU,th«f«btlMehiiTeh,«te.  Tlwiwit* 
of  tho  ntnine  church  doctrine  arc  to  be  traced  thus 
Mfljr.  A  reaction,  however,  noon  took  jilaco,  growing 
out  of  a  more  scientific  di»ccmment  of  tiie  {spiritual 
Meaof  tboChnrch.  ClMMnt  edit  the  Cborcha  com* 
monitj  of  mm  l«d  by  tb«  dhrlne  Lego$,  an  tnrindblo 
upon  earth,  ■which  no  forco  ran  suIkIuo,  where  the 
will  of  God  is  done  aa  it  is  in  heaven.  Others  combat- 
ed the  ontword  nnity  of  the  Church  as  unacriptural. 
Xontanini  ioaiotod  that  the  oni^  ia  inward;  it 
ipuded  the  tetamal  ftct  of  poMeadng  tfio  Spirit  aa 
the  fundamental  thinj? — not  the  o^dina^^■  influfme  of 
of  the  spirit  in  sanctification,  but  his  extrauniinnry 
pow  in  giTing  new  revelations,  which  were  the 
•OBnaaofantliorityaod  unity  in  tbeCluiiGh.  A  fiv* 
Cher  fvaetion  of  aeparatfam  against  the  CathoHe  Idoo 
took  |il:ice  in  Novatian  and  his  followers.  They  in- 
sisted that  the  Catholic  Church  is  essentially  holy  iu 
all  ita  members,  and  heaoe  most  ozdode  fhna  its  com- 
■miioa  all  nnwortfaj  BMnib«cs,.aDd  oerer  readmit 
than,  odianriae  it  wvM  loaa  Hi  caOoHoit^.  Tbey 
aonsequently  withdrew,  and  claimed  to  W  the  Catholic 
Cbnrch.  "The  false  idealism  of  the  Gnostii-is,  nnd  the 
•abjective,  heretical,  and  si-hiitrnatical  tendencies  of 
aaparate  aada,  oapedally  of  the  Mootaniata  and  tlio  ftil- 
lowara  of  Novatian  (the  primitlTe  PiirHan«>,  form  a 
ftrikinp  contrnirt  with  {hi*  f.iisc  oxtemnl  unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church"  (sec  Hageubach  and  Neandcr). 
"Two  causes  contributed  (ia  the  second  period  of  the 
Ctorch  Uatny)  to  detarmino  about  tba  Charch «  1. 
Tho  oxtaraat  trfannph  of  tiM  Chnreh  ttaalf  to  lla  vie* 
tory  over  Patrmism,  and  Its  rising  power  unde  r  tho 
protection  of  the  state.  2.  The  victory  of  Au-ur-tin- 
Itm  over  the  doctrines  of  the  Pelagians,  Manichieans, 
tad  DoaatiMtM,  which  in  different  ways  threatened  to 
destraf  ooeladaadeal  nnitjr.  In  oppodtion  to  tiio  Do> 
natists,  Augustine  asserted  that  the  Chiirrh  condsts 
of  the  sum  total  of  all  who  are  baptized,  ami  that  the 
(Ideal )  san<  tity  of  the  Chmrh  ia  not  impaired  by  the 
impure  eiemaota  estamaUy  oonnadad  with  it.  The 
Mdiopa  of  BoBM  toiiiMaaad  vpon  tUa  oathoUdni  the 

stamp  of  the  pnpal  hierarchy  liy  claiming  fnr  themselves 
the  primacy  of  Peter.  But,  whatever  variant  opinions 
were  held  respecting  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  true 
Chnrcliitba  propoaitkii  that  (Aere  isno  aoteifioii  otrtQ/* 

its  con -refill  ences"  (ll:i^;enbarh,  vol.  I,  p.  3.1*2).  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  at  this  jierioil  .loviniun  t«u  jlit  tli.it 
"  the  Church  is  founded  on  Faith,  Hope,  and  l^)ve.  In 
this  Church  there  ia  nothing  imiwie;  every  one  is 
taagfat  of  Ood;  no  ooo  can  break  Into  it  by  violence 

or  steal  into  it  by  artifice."       Ai  .Tovini.m  t.nufiht  the 
Pauline      trine  of  faith,  »o  he  did  the  Pauline  \i\cn  of 
the  invisilile  Church,  while  Auguctine  oKstriirted  his  j 
aimilar  fundamental  idea  bgr  a  mixture  of  the  Catholic 
idea  of  tba  Cbvreh.**  **Hara  agatowalisvonrignof 

the  Prote«t.itit  element  in  Aiunistine"  f  hi.i  comment  on 
the  "Thou  nrt  i'eter "),  "  that  all  religious  con.icious- 
ness  is  immediately  to  be  traced  up  to  Christ,  and  that 
with  him  the  oonunonityoriginatea  which  is  called  the 
Chmdi*'  (Naander,  CkmHam  Dogmaa,  toL  U,  p.  897, 
898). 

Until  the  14th  century  the  Roman  hierarchy  had 
comparatively  no  opposition  in  carr^  iiii^  out  .luprcma- 
cy  in  the  Wait  to  ita  fullest  extent;  atthistimeafireer 
apMt  began  to  ahow  ftaelf.  Evan  on  Iho  Oatholio 
stand-point  a  difTercnce  wn«  ptirred  refjiectinR  tho  1^ 
lation  of  the  channealjlc  and  unchan|,'eable  in  tlie  do» 
velopment  of  the  Church ;  on  the  position  of  the  papa- 
cy in  remiaet  of  the  Church;  whether  the  pope  waa  to 
bo  ngardad  as  Ita  repraaaotatiTa  or  lovaialgtt  head  { 
whether  the  fjeneml  counc  ils  or  the  pope  stood  hif:he«t. 
The  University  of  Paru*,  with  chancellor  Gerson  nt  it« 
he.iil,  led  on  this  controversy.  See  Gkrsow.  "The 
mystical  idea  of  the  Church  and  the  notion  of  a  oniver- , 


aalpHwUiouJ^  which  waa  iatimatafyMnaelad  with  it, 
waa  propoondedt  with  BOM  or  laaa  MOMW  of  deAni. 
tion,  by  Hugo  of  flCTIeter,  aa  well  aa  b^fha  lbranui> 
ners  of  the  Reformation,  Wycllffe,  Matthias  of  Janow, 
Husa,J(^n  of  Wesel,  Weasel,  and  Savonarola"  (Hagen* 
bach).  These  tendencies  were  fully  developed  in  th« 
Bafonnatioaaadinilireattlta.  Tha  Weatara  raligiow 
worid  baeana  dlTidad  to  tba  atatanaot  of  the  Chnrch 
dogma,  OS  it  looked  at  the  iiuestion  of  salvation.  The 
Protestant,  regarding  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
fiiith  as  fundamentid,  aaid  the  Church  is  approached 
thiongh  it ;  the  Bomanirt,  till  adhariag  to  the  Charch 
as  the  foontaia  of  tpiHlaai  lUii,  aAroMd  that  Justifica- 
tion is  obtained  through  the  rhiirrh.  Protestants  as- 
sert that  the  Church  consists  in  the  invisible  fellowship 
of  all  those  who  are  united  by  tiie  bonds  of  true  faith, 
which  ideal  onion  ia  but  inqiarfectly  rsprcaeiited  hj 
tba  rlilbla  Clnneh,  to  which  &e  troa  Ooqial  b  taa^ 
and  tho  sacraments  are  rightly  administered  ;  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  that  the  Church  is  a  visible  society  of 
aU  baptize<l  paiMMI  vho  adopt  a  certain  external 
creed,  have  the  an 
pope  as  their  oommon  bead. 

The  recent  rnntrovcrsies  conreminp  tho  idea  and 
nature  of  the  Church  all  revolve  about  the  one  polnti 
viz.,  whether  the  Church  of  wUdl  Christ  is  the 
"  Head"  is«  or  b  not,  a  viiibla  Mrpontion 
earth,  antidad  to  tto  pronrisaa,  privflogea,  and  i 
ity  which  the  Scripturea  assi(.'n  to  the  spiritual  Church. 
Protestants  generally  deny  ;  the  Komani.tt.'<,  the  Iligh- 
Angli(  an.s,  and  a  few  writers  in  other  launches  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  affim.  Tha  athodlad  Kaw-La> 
tbaran  divtoea  of  Germany  bava  derdoped  a  thaoij 

(if  the  riuin  li  in  which  the  IVotc-^tant  idea  ^rives  way 
to  the  hierart  hirul ;  in  which  the  sacraments  are  not 
merely  notes  of  tho  true  Church,  but  the  n>al  guards 
of  its  oontinaed  life.  Tba  pnfiMind  and  myatatioas 
ajmthasb  of  ^  dirino  and  honian  b  fboad  fai  fhidi, 

according  to  the  old  Protestant  system;  accunlinp  to 
the  new,  it  is  found  in  the  sacraments  (compare 
Schwartz,  Zur  GuekidUe  d.  neuesten  Tkeoloffie,  bk.  iii, 
cb.  iii).  Botha  has  daralopad,  with  lib  luaal  vigor, 
•  theofy  of  tha  Cbvdi  akto  to  tint  of  Arnold,  vis., 

that  the  riuirch  i*  itKli'pers.iMc  to  the  mornl  <  (ltif.a- 
tion  of  humanity  ;  but  that,  as  humanity  improves, 
the  neces.sity  for  the  Church  diminLshcs ;  and,  finally, 
the  state  will  beoome  religioas  (a  rsal  thaoeraqr),  and 
the  Chinch  wHl  becoma  absoritad  to  tba  state. 

]y.  rrmstit>tl{'>n  fifth'  rhurrh.— Christ  did  not  M 
much  create  a  (  hurch  during  his  sojourn  on  earth  aa 
implant  principles  which  would  be  su)i»oquentlv  de- 
veloped into  a  C^hurch.  Whilst  ha  was  yet  with  hb 
disdplas,  thay  nasded  no  otiiar  bend  to  hold  them  to> 
gether  than  his  per^nn.  The  ftmnder  of  the  new  man- 
ifestation of  tlie  kingdom  of  tiod  .'*emed  not  to  design 
to  collect  alK)ut  him  numerous  adherents,  but  to  im- 
plant daaply  into  tite  minda  of  a  few  the  highw  ani* 
Battog  spirit  of  thb  kfagdoBf  wUdi  fhrongh-  thair 
live*  should  work  out  Into  a  complete  and  effective  or- 
ganization. He  found  those  whom  he  calknl  for  this 
work  Jews;  he  assoeiatcd  with  and  instructed  them  af> 
ter  tha  aostonu  of  Judaism.  He  diatinctly  told  them, 
bowarsr,  that  they,  to  their  penatt%  Aim,  lUb,  and 
tenrhing,  were  to  constittite  the  beginning  and  the 
agency  of  a  new  order  of  things.  They  were  com- 
manded to  \[o  forth  after  his  death  and  disc  iplc  all 
nationa,  and  to  baptise  them  in  tha  name  of  the  Fa> 
thar,  tha  Son,  and  the  Holy  Obeat,  and  tims  bring 
all  people  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  was  de«igne<i  by  him  to 
supersede  all  others,  not  only  by  its  spirit  and  es- 
seooa,  but  also  in  tha  particuiar  method  or  form  of 

nMUjiieeiai  ion.  ue  iiwna  pfuwun  iwr  •ma  tc^bh 
by  consfitutinR  apf>stles,  who  ahoold  authoritative- 
ly command  and  teach,  shoold  open  and  shut  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  bind  and  loose  on  earth,  m  l  ?  ^ 
render  visible  and  powerful  hb  Word  among  men. 
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j.npon  tbeir  miMion,  tbejr  wen  to  tarry 
Ib  J«niMl«iii  oatil  mdud  with  power  from  on  Ugh 
(lAk«),  which  power  they  were  tsmred  wonld  come 
not  many  d«y»  afler  the  »s<  <  iisiun  of  their  Loril. 
That  they  already  recognised  Hiemselvefl  as  cboaen 
Ibr  a  tSfjL  wpecial  worlt  is  evUent  by  their  fliling  np 
Ite  tMBKjr  in  their  munlMr  cMuad  by  the  apartaay 
and  Juath  of  Jadas  laeariot  wfth  th«  seleetkn  of  an- 
otfitr,  Matthias,  to  fill  his  place  (Actx  i,  V),  2(\).  TIiub 
they  continued  to  wait  and  pray  for  tbe 
)  of  Mvm  days.  When  the  day  of  Pentecost  had 
tiSiy  MBM^  while  the  apoetke  and  diadplei^  a  bno- 
dnd  ud  twenty  in  nomber,  were  aaaembled  in  or  near 
the  Temple  f i  r  tho  inoriiin;^  devotions  of  the  festal 
day,  and  were  waiting  in  prayer  for  the  fultilment  of 
the  promise,  the  exalted  Saviour  poured  down  from 
his  heavenly  throne  the  fhlneea  of  the  Holy  Glioct 
mpon  them,  and  founded  his  Chnrch  upon  earth" 
(Schaff.  Churrk  nUt<ny.  vol.  i,  p.  50).  The  day  of  Pen-  | 
tecost  may  tw  regarded  as  the  hirthday  of  the  Chris- 
tian Chtixdu  Then  it  was  formed ;  thence  itii  gradual 
demkiiaMMil  pnoeeded.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  Internal  polity  It  asanmed,  as  might  be 
expected;  but  it  niu.«t  )><■  roiu-iMled  hy  all  that  tlie  apos- 
tles would  have  sufficient  guidance"  as  to  tbe  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  to  lie  organized.  This  guidance 
doaa  not  bnp^  dMt  HnpartieMfarybrai  unit  have  been 
ghran  to  diem  by  CbiliC,  hot  only  raeh  direction  as 
woold  lead  them  t"  jiursue  the  wisest  in^tliixi.t.  Con- 
•eqoently  they  \«i^An  by  preaching;  and,  as  convert* 
were  made,  by  l>a[itizing  them,  and  then  taking  tbcm 
into  a  closer  feUmnliip  for  the  oelebfatkm  of  tbe  I.«rd's 
Sapper,  spiritoal  faintraetlon,  and  worship  (Acts  Hi,  42. 
etc.).  As  they  wrro  .I<-\v-.  it  was  lilcely  thi  v  -wouM 
adopt  the  methods  of  won^liip,  government,  etc.,  to 
vUieh  they  were  accustome<l.  Archbif>hop  Whately 
says  iKimgdtm  of  Chri$t  detintaltd,  p.  8«):  "  It  ap- 
pears highly  probable,  I  might  say  morally  certain, 
that  the  »yna^'oj;iU'  was  ^nln^,'l1t — tlie  wholo  (ir  chief 
part  of  it  —  to  emtirace  the  Gospel.  The  apoftlea 
Ad  Ml,  On,  90  much  form  a  CfarMut  Chofeh  (or 
iBofasia)  aa  nake  aa  oxbtfng  wngra- 
ChrMaa  by  introdneInK  the  Chriatian  Mcra- 
ments  and  worshij>,  nmJ  i  st.:iMi.«hing  whatever  regida- 
tkma  were  necessary-  for  tbe  newl^'-adopted  fiuth,  leav- 
ing tbe  machinery  (if  I  maj  an  ipHlt)  of  govwnment 
■wkaagad;  the  rakmtfqmagogaoBioldwi,  and  oth- 
er oflleetB,  whether  apiiltaal  or  eccleetaatlcal,  or  both, 
being  alrendy  [iruvided  in  t!ii>  f  \i-tiii^'  iii'itittitions." 
Vitringa^see  hi*  IM  !if/na^><)n  Vttert),  Ncander, Litton, 
'  Others,  agree  in  this  opinion,  that  tho  qrna- 
the  pattern  wliich  the  apoattto  pwpiaed 
to  themaelrea,  tboagh  it  is  by  no  meaaa  certain  that 
they  adopted  any  model. 

1.  All  that  can  be  done  in  the  determination  of  the 
prikif  of  tha  (ifadMD  Otwrtk  b  to  trace  the  practice 
•f  the  apostles  as  recorded  in  thdr  acta  and  wiHinga. 
Tfab  polity  is  not  presented  aa  lagblathm  enaetmenta, 
but  simply  at  faets,  «howing  how  the  apo«tles  nrted  in 
given  cases.  In  the  fin>t  account  we  tind  the  Church 
wmposed  of  the  apostleA  and  other  di<iciplen,  and  then 
«f  tho  npostlae  and  "  the  moltitnda  of  than  that  he> 
■evod.**  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Chnrch  was  at 
first  compos'ed  entirfly  of  meinfx>r»  (itanding  on  an 
equality  with  one  .iunther,  and  that  tbe  apostle!*  alone  t 
held  a  higher  rank,  and  exerdaed  a  directing  infln- 
soce  OTor  the  whole,  which  arose  from  the  original 
posWen  to  which  Christ  had  placed  titem  to  relation 
to  other  beliov.  ( Xcm  lr  r.  I'hntiny  and  Training, 
p.  32).  The  apostlcn,  an  nccesiiity  required,  created 
Other  offices,  the  first  of  which  we  have  mention  is 

^^/MMBSf^j"**^'*)  IX  foUowed  MK>n 

mBfhf  mmwmier  (wp*«r/?»V»poc)  (Acts  xi,  80),  Tbe 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  office  of  elder  or  preubv- 
ter  is  not  given,  bttm  which  it  is  not  clear  whether  it 
aroM!  before  or  after  the  diaconate.    The  tiriit  refer- ' 
I  to  oldan  aasoBMa  their  oristsnceb  The  oAce  of  i 


elder  and  that  of  liishop  an  generally  conceded  to  be 
hientisel.  The  apostles,  deacons,  and  elders,  with 
rile  whole  body  of  believers  in  every  place,  constitu- 
ted the  memlMinihip  and  government  of  the  Church. 
8e«  Bishop,  The  deacons  were  overseers  of  the 
poor,  and  probeUjr  eoadneted  religions  worship  and 
adBfaiistandtheaacnun«nts(AcU  viii,88).  Thecler- 
kal  flmdlon  of  the  deacon  is  dispated  (see  A 
Prttb.  and  Theol.  Review,  vol.  v,  p.  Tlio  cld.  ra 

were  appointed  not  only  to  teach  and  administer  the 
sacraments,  bat  also  to  govern  tlie  Chnidi  or  chnrcb- 
ee  to  the  absence  of  the  apoetles  (Aeto  zx,  28,  etc.). 
The  rainistiy,  however,  was  not  confined  to  these  ot- 
dws ;  it  was  rather  a  j^ift  wtiit  h  any  one  |los^c^.«ing 
ooald  exercise  under  due  regulations.  By  reference 
to  1  Cor.  xii,  4-12,  also  28,  it  will  be  seen  that  "apos- 
ties,"  "prophets,"  helps,"  and  "governments,"  all 
pertidn  to  the  ministry;  also  in  tbe  corresponding 
passage,  E[ilii'!<.  iv,  11,  12,  the  ministerial  office  i«  n.«- 
cribed  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  iioly  Ghost:  "  He 
gave  some,  apostksi  and  some,  peophets;  and  some, 
evangelists;  and  some,  paatora  and  teachers;  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministri', 
for  the  eilifvin_:  i  f  tlie  lioiU-  of  ( 'liri>t."  "  These  f>a!u 
sages  e«tu!ili>h  nothing  respecting  the  ministerial  o^rft 
of  the  apostolic  age;  whatChagr  do  teach  ns  is  riiat  the 
spiritual  eiidnwmento  aeosssaij  te  the  ofliee  of  an 
a|H>8tIe,  a  {m«tor,  a  tsadier,  or  a  governor  of  the 
Cliureh,  whether  these  functioni>  were  united  in  the 
same  person  or  not,  flow  directly  from  ('hrist,  and  are 
a  part  of  the  standing  spiritual  constitution  of  the 
Church"  (littoo,  p.  874).  The  manifiold  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  were  tenned  generteaMy  dkirltmata  (^apifT/ia- 
rii).  and  wore  either  a  nntural  endoT,%inient.  miii'  titied 
and  a|i|>lied  under  the  intiuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  edifying  of  the  Church,  or  a  supcmutural  gift  of  a 
miracnlooa  character,  to  ihs  enerdae  of  which  the  di- 
vtoe  agent  was  note  oompienoas  thsn  the  human. 
Another  division  Is  into  those  which  lii^pluyed  them- 
selves In  word,  and  those  which  liud  a  more  particular 
reference  to  action  (IJtton ;  Neandcr,  Planting  and 
Traimug;  Qlahensso,  Hooker,  eto.).  These  ^fts,  It 
eppears,  were  not  cenllned  to  any  partieolar  claissi 
but  were  bestowed  ns  the  Spirit  saw  fit  to  di'-tribute 
them.  See  Gtn%  Spikitual,  The  pruttly  function 
pertained  to  the  ntalrterial  office  only  in  the  sense 
that  nil  beUevm  van  priests,  to  offer  np  spiritual 
sacrMces  to  God  hy  Christ  (1  Peter  11,  4,  6,  etc.); 
and  in  no  f;en<e  was  thero  a  Fnnrtity  attachint:  to  the 
minister  which  did  not  attach  to  the  ordinary  believer, 
except,  perh^M,  to  tbe  apostles,  who*>e  office  was  not 
to  be  pemanent  to  the  Chnrdi.  Mo  hnman  media, 
tlon  Is  represented  to  tiie  New  Test,  as  necessary  to 

the  siiiil  '-I'l  kint;  the  fnrL:i\ pncss  of  i*in<'  and  the  fruit!« 
of  the  Spirit  except  such  as  may  attiM  linowledge  and 
faith,  hot  Mfer  as  MhpoiMiMe.  Christ  and  his  sal- 
vathm  tie  eqnallj  newnihla  to  niniater  and  psople, 
and  on  tbe  sane  tems. 

The  dincipUnt  of  the  ajM'stnlir  Church  comprehended 
four  particulars  in  its  excrci.s<" :  1.  Nothing  HcandaloOS 
or  offensive  unto  nnv,  cupeciuUv  onto  the  Church  of 
God,  could  he  aUowwl  (1  Cor.'z,  82);  2.  All  thfaics 
wen  tohe  done  wKh  tsenltoess  and  to  order  (1  Cor. 
xiv,  40);  3.  All  unto  etlification  (1  Cor.  xiv,  18);  4. 
All  unto  the  glory  of  God  (1  Cor.  x,  al).  The  tp^ert 
of  its  government  was  strictly  spiritual.  The  ajios- 
tks  honoied  the  dvtt  anthority  as  n  divine  tostitotion, 
and  enjoined  obeffienee  to  tte  days  of  Clandlns  and 
Nc  r..,  .14  ilii]  our  Saviour  in  sll  temporal  matters  ren- 
der o()e<lience  to  Herod, and  command  that  "the  things 
which  »»elong  to  Casar  should  In*  rendered  to  C«sar." 
But  to  the  spiritual  caUtog  the  rule  was  "to  obey  God 
rather  than  nan,"  and  fbr  thb  principle  they  were 
ready  to  die. 

Since  tho  apoxtolic  times  the  Constitution  of  the 
Christian  Chnrch  has  undergone  various  modifica- 
The  dzat  of  these  changes  la  the  distuction  be> 
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ti»«i'n  Inshop  and  Mer.  It  is  maintained  extremo 
advocataa  of  £|iiacopacy  that  ScPaal,  in  empowwriog 
TioMtlifBt  Corinth,  and  Tltaa  ioCMitas  Infk*  eapMi^ 

of  prexbj'ters,  to  ordain  elilorB  in  pvcry  city,  and  to  ex- 
ercise juriwliction  over  oftii  er*  of  that  class,  as  well  a;* 
tliose  wlio  held  the  office  of  deacon,  a|ip<unted  them 
tbtta  to  bo  pennanent,  and  so  created  the  office  known 
in  allartfaBMM  the  local  biabop.  The  modwatoBpb- 
co|>n1i;in<i  nnd  the  Presbyterian<  hold  that  the  miMion 
of  Titus  and  Timothy  waa  peculiar,  contemplating  a 
special  work,  and  that  the  mis-iioii  ce.iseil  with  it*  ac- 
compUahment.  On  the  whole,  on  thia  case,  aa  well 
M  Ml  tbil  «f  81.  Junee  at  JemaalMn,  and  the  anfela 
of  tin  apocalyptic  churches,  Litton  mvr,  "  Respecting 
the  orI|(in  of  the  cpi.»copal  order.  Scripture  Icnves  u* 
verj'  much  in  the  durk.  No  onli  r  of  miiii-t<  other 
than  theae  three — apoeUea,  preab^rs,  and  deacona — 
an  iiMBtfaNMd  fai  the  New  Teatunent  as  fomiiiig  put 
of  the  then  existing  polity  of  the  Church;  for  every 
attempt  to  e»ta)ili.<h  a  distinction  between  the  presby- 
ter and  till-  lii>liop  of  Si  riiiture  will  prove  fruith  ss,  mi 
abundant  is  the  evidence  which  provca  they  were  but 
dMbrent  appellatioinB  of  one  and  the  same  offlce  (p. 
412)."  As  to  the  rise  of  episcopacy,  it  is  said  "to 
these  succcjiM)™  of  the  apostolic  delegates"  (such  as 
riiiiiitliy)  "  came  to  !»■  ji|i[in>|.ri.iti  il  tlic  tiiln  of  bish- 
op, which  waa  originally  applied  to  presbyters.  At 
we  eomnieiioaiiMiitaf  tha  aaeond  oantnty  aiod  thence- 
Ibrward.  blahopa,  pnabyten,  and  deacons  are  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Cbarch  wherever  the  Chnrch  ex  isted.  I  g- 
natius's  e|MBtles  (in  their  unadulterated  form),  and  the 
other  records  which  are  preserved  to  us,  ara  on  this 
potnt  decisive. .  . .  TbtyCthabishopi) retained  in  their 
own  hands  authority  over  presbjitari  and  tfaa  taoa- 
tions  of  ordination,  but  with  respect  to  each  other  they 
were  equals"  (Smith's  l>'Ct.  of  Wi'Wp,  art.  Cufiicu). 
Dr.  Hitchcock  {Am.  rresbyt.  and  Theol.  Rev.  vol.  v, 
aou  17)  affirms,  "Thoa  throagbont  do  we  And  in  Cle- 
nMBt  the  original  New  Testament  polity  (identity  of 
ptasbytera  and  bishope)  as  yet  unchanged"  (p.  137). 
"  In  short,  the  Ignatiun  F.piscopaty,  inotend  of  having 
the  appearance  of  a  settle<l  [lolity,  handed  down  from 
the  apostles,  has  the  apf>earance  of  being  a  new  sod 
gnmiag  insthation,  unlike  what  went  before,  aa  well 
as  what  was  coming  after  rt"  (iWrf.  p.  146).  "The 
wavering  terminolo^ry  of  Irenicus  is  indicative  not  of 
apostolic  tradition,  but  of  later  genesis  and  growth, 
and  that  growth  nfit  yet  completed"  (ibid.  147).  "  No 
haritathw  ia  Tertullian  ia  aeoeptingtha  ^ibcopal  reg- 
imen. Evidently  this  had  heome  the  settled  polity. 
The  maturity  of  the  system  is  indicated  by  entire 
Steadiness  in  the  use  of  temis"  (ibid.  148).  "In  Cyp- 
rian of  Garthage,  betw  cen  24S-S68,  we  find  the  sys- 
tam  fdly  aatarad.  Kowtbesa  am  tokens  of  growth, 
and  are  hieonalstent  with  the  Idea  of  apostolic  tnidl> 
tion"  (QtUi  1  '>.^^.  There  is  but  little  doubt  the  bishops 
at  first  succeeded  to  office  bv  seniority,  and  afterwards, 
as  the  difficulties  of  the  office  increased,  A.D.  200,  they 
boouna  alaetfva  (HUaij).  Aa  the  Cbnrch  molt^ied  \ 
and  nqjanded,  the  ddar  dNndiei  and  the  moot  nn- 1 
merous  l-ecame  n  lativ^  WOK  important  and  influ-  j 
ential,  and  their  Iji.shopa  more  powerful ;  hence  we  find 
the  ei»i>>copacy  undergoing  marked  changes:  1.  The 
biahopiica  at  Jaruaalem,  Rome,  Antiocb,  Alexandria, 
ISpbetQB,  and  Corinth  an  tanned  by  prts-emlneneeaedw 
ap-  n'o'ic<r,  without^  hOWOVer,  thecondv-^ion  of  superior 


authority  ;  '2.  ConsaqaOBt  npon  provincial  synods  the 
roetropdit^in  dignl^  aroee;  also,  3.  The  patriarchal; 
and  4,  finally,  tba  pqiaqr.  pyprian  allowed  that  "pf^ 
cadency  sboald  be  given  to  FMer,  *tbat  flie  Chnrdi  of 

Chrirt  may  l>e  shown  to  be  one.'"  '"The  .name  pnv 
pension  t^i  monarchical  unity,  which  created  out  of  the 
episco{tnte  a  OBBlN^  first  for  each  congregation,  then 
tin  each  diooosa,  pfMiad  on  towards  a  visible  centre 
fat  the  whole  Chnreh.  Primacy  and  epi«copacy  grew 
together"  (Sehaff,  ITittoty  o/the'  Christian  Church,  vol. 
i,  p.  427).    The  liigh  antiquity  of  the  Bonun  Church ; 


the  roissionaiy  labors  at  Rome  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
two  leading  apoatlea;  the  poUtkalpra-aaainanoa  oftlM 
natfa|iolia  of  the  world;  tte  e«ecativa  wbdoaaado^^ 

thodox  instinct  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  other  sec- 
ondary causes,  favored  the  ascendency  of  the  Human 
fifu  \  (lnJ.)_  The  early  fathers,  as  Ignatius,  Irenans, 
Tertullian,  Hippolytoa,  Cyprian,  etc,  concede  pnc^ 
danee  to  tte  ChncB  at  Boom,  h«t  only  ia  boner,  not  hi 
jurisdiction.  After  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  and 
the  removal  of  the  Roman  capital  to  Byzantium  (after- 
wards called  Constantinople),  the  see  of  the  new  cap. 
ital  boldly  disputed  the  aapvamacy  with  the  sea  of 
Bona,  fhmi  whicih  tima,  aa  mw  agttatloQa  anoa  fat  tta 
Church,  and  the  empire  gradually  fell  to  decay,  the 
two  great  divisions  into  the  Eastern  or  Greek,  and 
Western  or  Roman  Catholic  took  place,  and  liccama 
the  settled  forms  and  sources  of  ecclesiastical  domiiw 
ion. 

Additional  and  inferior  orders  of  the  mini?trt-  mpid- 
ly  multifdiwl  in  the  Church.  These  were,  archdea- 
copN,  deaconesses,  sulideacons,  acolytes,  exorcuts,  lec- 
tors or  readers,  ostiaiii  or  door-keepers,  |— '■"'"tt  or 
singers,  copiata  or  fcwarB,  cftechista,  Mmmotm  «r 
sj'ndics,  ceconomi  or  stewards,  besides  others  (Bing- 
ham's Antiqvitifi  ofChritt.  Ch.  vol.  i,  p.  126).  There 
were  four  several  way  of  ^le^i^;natin^:  persons  to  tlia 
ministry  in  the  apostolic  and  primitive  Church:  1* 
By  casting  lot;  2.  By  choice  of  tha  flrst-fhiits  of  tlM 
Gentiles ;  8.  By  particular  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghoet ; 
4.  Ry  common  suffrage  and  election.  Ordination  was 
fir>t  liy  tlie  laying'  on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles  or 
elders,  and  afterwards  of  a  bishop  or  bishops  (see  t6td.). 

As  to  tha  powers  of  the  clergy  in  tlie  government 
of  the  Church,  two  principal,  distinct,  and  opposite  the* 
oriea  obtain.  The  Roman  Catholic  is,  that  "  the  gov- 
criimeiit  of  the  (Tnirch  is  n  liierari  liy.  or  tlie  nlation 
of  the  clerical  body  to  tl)e  Christian  people  is  that  of  a 
Mcolar  mcgistnicy  to  its  subjects,  and  Christian  inhi> 
isters  are  mediators  batwean  Ckid  and  man— that  is,  are 
priests  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word"  (Litton,  p.  395). 
"ThchierarLtiisni  of  Home  is  the  natural  and  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  ttie  doctrine  that  the  clerg}'  are  car' 
iioxiiv,  the  Chnrch"  (t^.  897).  Bellarmine  soma  np 
tha  liomish  doctrine  thus :  "  It  has  always  been  be- 
lieved in  the  C-atbolic  Church  thai  the  bishops  in  their 
di(H  ese.  am!  the  lunuan  pontiff  in  the  whole  Chnrch, 
are  real  ecclesiastical  princes ;  competent  by  their  own 
authority,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  tha 
advice  of  presliyters,  to  enact  laws  binding  npon  the 
conscience,  to  judge  in  cansee  ecclesiastical  like  other 
judges,  and,  if  need  be,  to  inflict  pnin^)im<  nt"  (Bel- 
larm.  l>e  Rom.  J'tmt.  b.  Iv,  c.  15).  1  he  Brotestant  the- 
ory is  that  all  believers  are  a  spiritual  priesthood,  and, 
as  aach,  constitute  the  Chnrch,  and  that  the  trhoU 
Cbnrch,  thvs  composed  of  believers  differing  in  gifts 
according  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  fountain 
of  authority  in  the  administration  of  government. 
"  In  short,  no  principle  of  ecclesiastical  polity  is  mflia 
clearly  dedodbla  bom  Soiptaia  than  Oat  tha  Mvar> 
eignty  of  a  chnrch  taaldes  not  fn  tlie  people  apart  fkmn 
their  pastors.  This,  however,  bcingadniitted,  the  con- 
versenlso  remains  true,  that  the  sovereignty  of  a  church 
is  not  in  the  pastors  exclusively  of  tha  people"  (UttOB, 
p.  889).  Dr.Scbaffsaya,inreta«neatothaflntaoaB* 
dl  of  Jemsalem,  **  thnngb  not  a  binding  precedent,  QC) 
is  a  significiint  examjile,  giving  the  apostolic  F.nnrtion 
to  the  synodical  form  of  church  government,  in  which 
all  claaiaaofthe  Christian  ctimmunity  are  represented 
in  tha  maBagmnant  of  poblie  afiUrs  and  in  settling  cW. 
troverriee  reapectingfiilth  and  practice"  (Ck.  Hist.  vol. 
i,  p.  l.T^V  By  m.my  Brvitestant*^  this  view  of  the  coun- 
cil is  questioned,  and  the  right  of  laymen  to  an  equal 
participation  in  chnrch  government,  from  this  and  oth- 
er apostolic  examples,  denied;  so  that,  to  this  day,  tha 
relative  powan  of  mtobtry  and  laity,  in  Oe 
tration  of  ecclesiastical  government,  remain 
among  some  of  the  great  Trotestant  churchaa. 
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MembenJnp  of  the  r*tirrA.— "Church  members  are 
tluwe  who  rompoee  or  twlong  to  Uie  viaible  church. 
Attottw  real  church,  the  true  members  of  it  are  such 
M ONMOOt from tta« world, S Cor. 71,17;  wbouobom 
until,  1  PM«r  i,  S8;  or  mte  mw  iui— ,  t  Cor.  t, 
17 ;  whose  faith  works  bgr  lOfO  to  God  and  all  mankind, 
Gal  V,  6 ;  James  ii,  14,  S6 ;  who  walk  in  all  the  ordi- 
anices  of  the  I>ord  blameless.  None  but  such  an< 
■Mmbarsofthetraocbardi;  nor  •IraiildMij  be  admit. 
tod  into  muj  putictilar  ebaich  wkboat  otModoo  of 
their  earnestly  ncekin;;  tliis  -itntp  of  salvation. 

Fellowship. — "Chun  h  fellowship  it  the  communion 
that  the  meml>er'«  enjoy  one  with  iiiiotlu'r.  The  ends 
of  cborcb  foUowship  are,  the  maintanance  and  exhibi* 
don  ofaqntoai  ortoaaddoetrliM;  tkt  lappott  oTtho 
ordinances  of  evangelical  worship  In  thair  parity  and 
"•implicity ;  the  impartial  exerciie  of  church  govcm- 
niont  and  discipline ;  the  promotion  of  holiness  in  all 
mannar  of  cooTetsatioa.  Th«  more  particular  dntiea 
ai«,'«MiMaC  atodf  to  iMopiWiM  aod  xaltfi  bearing  of 
<MW  another's  burdens,  Gal.  vi,  1,  2;  earnest  cndear- 
Ote  to  prevent  each  other's  stumbling,  1  Cor.  x,  23-^^3 ; 
Ileb.  X,  24-27:  Kom.  xiv,  18:  steadfast  continuance  in 
tha  bdth  and  wonhip  of  the  Gospel,  AcU  ii,  42  {  pra^- 
Ib;  At  and  wymp^mAm  ^tb  eiwh  oibar,  1  Sun.  xfl, 
23;  Eph.  vi.  ix.  Tli"  .idvantJi:^'  '*  are,  peculiar  incite- 
ment to  holiness ;  the  rijrht  to  some  pri)mises  appli- 
cable to  none  but  those  who  attend  the  onlinances  of 
God,  and  bold  communion  with  the  saints,  Paalm  xdi, 
18;  cxxzH.  11,  IC;  xxxt),  8;  Jer.  sxxl,  IS;  the  ba- 
in'^ placed  under  the  watchful  eye  of  pastors,  Heb.  xiii, 
7 ;  that  they  m.iy  restore  each  other  if  they  fall,  Gal. 
vL,  1 ;  and  the  more  effectually  |il)ini<  th*  CUM  of 
true  religion"  (Watson,  s.  t.). 

liuratwre.  —  Besidea  Ifta  woifci  draadf  dM,  MO 
Hooker,  KrrUtinHical  P<^{ff,  i,  346 ;  ii,  226, 845 ;  iii,  442 
(Oxford,  1793,  .«  vols.  8vo);  Calvin.  InaittOfS,  bk.  iv, 
ch.  I;  Pearson,  KTjy->s'tii»i  "f  ihf  ('n>d,  art.  Ix ;  Cran- 
m«r,  Works;  Burnet,  (M  the  ArUcUa,  art  xix; 
Browne.  On  de  89  ArUeki,  art  zfai ;  Palmer,  TVeotise 
o/l*«  C*«rdl  (Anglican :  N.  Y.  1861,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Lit- 
ton,  7^  Church  oj" Christ  (Protestant  view:  London, 
l><:>l,'<vo;  Philadelphia,  revi.sed  ed.  1863,  8vo) ;  8tonc. 
The  Chwrch  VnivrrttU  (Protestant :  N.  Y.  1846 ;  new 
ad.  1887):  ^Atson,  Theolo!pcat  InsHhUet,  pt.  iv,  ch.  i ; 
8eba^  ApettoScal  Church,  ch.  ii ;  Rotbe,  die  A  mfimge  d. 
(ArinBekm  Kirehe  (vol.  i,  1A37).  In  the  Romanist  view, 
Perrone.  Pnrhri'umfS  Theolf/irtr,  i,  1^1  <ii.  ;  Moliler, 
Synbolitm^  p.  330  (N.  Y.  1M44,  Vvu).  Against  the  Hu- 
manist view,  Cramp,  Text-Jiook  of  Popery,  p.  42;  Elliott, 
DeHneaHcms  qf  Komamem,  bk.  iii,  cb.  i ;  Jackson  and 
Sanderson,  On  the  Church,  edited  by  Goode  (Philadel- 
phia, 1W4, 18mo)  ;  What.  ly,  Kin<jf{»m  of  CkriM  (N.  Y. 
J84a^  ISmo).  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  the 
«Mda  of  tba  churches,  Gnaricke,  Al^emekte  dtritt- 
Jtple  SgtMik  (8d  ed.  Lpsg.  1861,  §  71 ;  parUy  transla- 
tod  from  1st  ed.  In  Evangfliral  Reri^,  1853,  art.  ii) : 
"EhnrA,  Chrletluk    I>-;)m>i'iL\  ii.  5  r>0;  M'iii.r, 

Compar.  Darslellun'j,  x\\.  .Sve  also  Coleman,  AncietU 
Okristitmi^,  ch.  vi  j  A'.  Brit.  Remew,  Feb.  1858,  art.  r ; 
Lamd.  Quart.  Rrv.  (Methodist).  June,  1864;  April,  1855; 
Cunningham,  Ilistimcal  n<'olntft/,  vol.  I,  ch.  1.  For  the 
lOongreijatiiinal  view,  Hipli  y,  ('hurrh  PkUiii  (Bojiton, 
1867,  H*mo) ;  B.  Cooper,  t'ret  Church  of  AneieiU  CAm- 
Imim  (Lond.  n.  d.,  18nio);  Dexter,  0»  Ongngetiem' 
«Imm,  cb.  ii  (Boston.  1868,  8to). 

CHURCH,  ABYSSINIAN.  See  ABTsannAW. 
CIU  KCIl  AND  STATE.  1.  Patfon  \n!in,s.-~ln 
the  I'agan  states  the  religious  life  has  been,  on  the 
'whole,  part  of  tbe  political,  and  religion  aa  aflUr  of 
the  state.  In  general,  the  priestly  digni^  was  rested 
to  the  chief  of  the  state  government  In  Athens  and 
other  Greek  republics  the  fmpular  a«sciTiMii'^  had  the 
final  decision  on  religious  ufTairs.  In  Home  the  priest- 
^  dignity  was  originally  united  with  the  pei«nn  of  the 
Bags;  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  the 
ihadaafrcmaoontvolofreUgioajaflaini  on  tba 


establishment  of  tba  1 
tijex  Mdximut. 

2.  Amantj  thf  Jews, — Among  the  Jews,  tlie  whole 
goremmeat  of  the  state  was  baaed  upon  tba  idaa  that 
Mwrab  was  fbendar  of  the  people.  All  tba  aatioiial 
institutions  were  de-<tine<l  to  j)romote  the  worship  of 
the  Kinj;  of  Israel,  and  to  m.-ike  the  fieople  obedient 
to  his  precepts  SAthey  were  laid  down  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament God,  tba  Ung  of  Israel,  ruled  the  people 
llifvB|{h  tfia  af|uu  wUtk  ha  appohitod^— dwHtgb  If 4k 
ses,  .\aron  and  his  descendants,  Joshua  and  the  Judp*s, 
and  the  prophets.  Tlie  demand  of  the  Jews  for  a  king 
was  therefore  censured  ly  S:miucl  as  a  weakening  of 
the  perfect  Uieocracy  j  but  even  the  king  always  ra- 
matnad  la  the  Jawfah  law  the  earthly  rtpreeentathre 
of  Jehovah,  and  he  had  no  right  to  give  new  laws,  but 
simply  to  execute  and  enforce  the  laws  given  directly 
by  Jehovah.    See  Thbocract. 

8.  reiicAiiv^C!biii<andlAeiljM«tfBS.--Tbateachiag 
of  Christ  on  tba  Nhllaa  of  tta  Chardi  fraadad  bj  Mm 

to  the  state  was  vcni-  plain.  He  dixfinctly  rccf)pnised 
the  aliMilute  law-giving  power  of  the  state  pivom- 
nient!*  in  all  secular  affairs,  and  enjoined  ujHin  his  fol- 
lowers to  obey  tbe  stote  laws  in  everytiiing  that  was 
not oppoaed to tiia fvaeapto of thair iwgioB.  Btava* 
ply  to  the  Pharisees,  "  Render  unto  Cicsar  the  things 
which  are  Ciesar's,  and  unto  Goil  the  thin^fs  that  are 
God's"  (Matt,  xxii,  21),  distinctly  pronounces  the 
separation  betweaa  tbe  Church  and  the  State.  He  da> 
dares  tiha  powan  of  the  civil  ruler*  to  ba  «f  dhtea 
authority  by  saying  to  Pilate,  "Thou  couldest  have 
no  power  at  all  against  me  except  it  were  given  thee 
from  above."  Th<-  iq."f-tlei  enjoin  upon  Christians 
obedience  to  the  existing  state  governments:  thus 
Ftaal,  la  tho  BpMa  to  tba  Boohum  (xW,  1,  f),  *>Lat 
every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers.  For  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God ;  tbe  powers  that  be  are  or- 
dained of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resinteth  the 
power,  reaiatotb  the  onlinance  of  God ;  and  they  ttiat 
realst  iladl  laoalTa  unto  themsdves  damnation."  Sfaa- 
ilar  precepto  are  given  in  1  Tim.  ii,  1, 2 ;  2  Tittts  111,  1; 
1  Pet.  ii.  13.  Only  in  case  of  demands  directly  con- 
trarv  to  tlie  Christian  religion,  ol»edience  was  to  li.-  re- 
fused. Thus  Peter  and  tbe  other  apostles,  when  com- 
manded not  to  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  atuwered, 
"  We  ongbt  to  obey  God  rather  than  men"  (Acts  t,  29>. 

4.  Christianity  m  the  Time  of  Cotutmfii»f.—\n  cotn- 
pliance  withlhi-^e  ti  n  hin 's  of  Chri.*l  am!  the  apostles, 
tlie  first  Christians  conformiHl  themselves  to  all  secular 
law*;  and  only  when  things  were  demaadad  of  thaai* 
contraiy  to  Christian  Uw,  such  as  the  open  renuada- 
tion  of  their  faith,  they  refljsed  obedience,  but  anbnlt- 

!  ted  to  the  penalties  impof^ed  ujKin  tliem.  The  perse- 
cutions which  the  Christians  bad  to  sutfcr  during  tho 
first  thrao  ceataries  aiaaa  aot  from  any  active  op^tosi- 
tion  on  their  part  to  the  Roman  laws,  but  chiefly  from 
the  application  of  the  ancient  laws,  which  forbade  any 
Konian  citizen  to  \voi-hi|i  divinitii  s  unt  n-i  o_'Tiis<'(!  !iy 
the  state,  and  any  conquered  nation  to  pro|>ugate  its 
religion  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Hence  the  more 
the  outward  distinction  of  the  Christians  from  the  Jews 
became  apparent,  the  more  they  exposed  themselves 
to  the  application  of  the  Roman  law.  Most  of  the 
persecutions  were,  however,  of  short  duration,  and 
aoBM  of  the  empwora  even  showed  themselvc*  Cavora* 
bic  to  the  Christians.  As  civil  and  militoiy  offices 
frequently  brought  the  occupants  into  situations  in 
whic)i  they  had  to  pay  some  lioinairf,  iliri^i  t  or  indl« 
rect,  to  the  paean  state  religion,  the  Christians  natu- 
rally regarded  it  as  dangeroaa  to  perform  the  dotlaa 
of  such  offices.  The  fact  bowerar,  that  Christian  sen- 
ators and  Christian  soldiers  are  mentioned  in  the  early 
hist'  TA-  of  the  Church,  shows  that  the  holding  of  such 
offices  was,  in  itself,  not  deemed  incompatible  with  the 
religious  datiea  of  a  Christian. 

5.  From  ConstmUine  to  Charlemayne. — A  new  era  in 
tbe  history  of  the  relation  Iwtwean  Church  and  State 
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begins  -with  the  reign  of  Conptanfinp  the  Crfnt.  In 
the  year?*  and  313  full  freedom  wa.-  j;uaraiiU'P<!  to 
the  Chrbtian  Cburch  throughout  the  empire.  Soon 
imperial  edkU  gnwted  nuuij  priTilegw  to  tb»  clergy. 
The^  iwwlved  tbv  Mine  imniitiiitiei  wlildi  wen  poe> 
<ic!i«<«f!  Iiy  the  pagnn  prie!'t.«,  and  soon  were  prefcrreil  to 
the  luttt'r;  the  particular  churches  olitiiiiied  the  rij;ht 
of  receiving  legacies;  the  blehopx  received  (tome  kind 
of  independent  Jnriadiction.  The  emperor,  in  concur- 
ring tiMM  tigMa,  Mted  fnm  the  «m  Bonan  stud- 

point  uf  chief  nf  tho  r^t^ite  in  mattm  VBlifdotiA  as  WtU 
a.s  secular.  Thus  tlu*  tir!<t  exhtbttfon  of  a  ('hri»dan 
state  churchisni  \v;is  a  direct  eman.ition  fn>n»  jiagan 
Tiewt  tfansfisrred  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  em- 
perar  letafawd  the  mttffmia  and  the  name  tdFmUfu 
Maiimui.  Gratian  was  the  fin^t  who  laid  mU*  tile 
nmgnia,  but  the  name  wiv.s  retained  much  longer.  On 
the  coins  Constantine  placed  tho  cross,  as  a  symbol  of 
Cbristiaaity,  by  the  side  of  the  son-god,  as  Um  npre- 
sentatiTB  of  the  old  rell^on.  The  emperors  tlitu  from 
the  start  1>egaa  to  view  themselves  more  as  patrons 
than  as  nu-mbere  of  the  Chri»tian  Church,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Church  were,  on  the  whole,  well  jdeased 
with  the  privUeges  which  were  oonierred  upon  tlwmi 
and  thonght  IHfle  ofdispating  th*  InflMaee  wUdi  ^ 

emperor  (^radunllr  claimed  to  exerdM  OpOl  Cburch 
affairs.  In  tho  Ea^•t,  this  subjection  of  the  eeeleiiias- 
tical  authorities  to  the  state  governments  went  much 
further  tlian  in  the  Weat,  and  baa  remained  a  chatao- 
lifiilie  of  tte  Bisleni  dmrdiet  up  to  tlie  pfeaaitt  dcjr. 
Th/b  emjierors  convoked  the  synods,  and  claimed  the 
tl^t  of  sanctioning  their  resolutions.  Even  ductrinal 
fbnnnlas  were  s'liiiftiiiu's  liniwn  up  hy  tlie  piiij)eror!', 

and  only  promulgated  by  the  bisiiope.  The  tianisli- 
nent  of  bubopa  nr  net  eoneiiRiag  fan  tin  rsaoliitiooa 

pas.aed  by  synods  convoked  by  the  emperors,  and  fre- 
quently acting  under  tlic  direct  influence  of  the  em|»er- 
On,  be^'iin  even  during;  the  rei^^n  of  Constantine. 

In  the  western  countries  of  the  empire,  the  promi- 
nent position  wliieh  was  early  awarded  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  sul>«equently  the  local  separation  from  the 
seat  of  the  empire,  weakene<l  the  power  of  the  eniperur 
in  Church  affairs.  Some  of  the  most  proniincnt  lii'h- 
ops  and  priests  (Ambrose,  Jerome,  etc.)  rewtled  in  en- 
ergetic language  the  right  claimed  by  the  emperors 
to  decide  Church  questions.  Several  of  the  Eastern 
emperors  thought  ft,  moreover,  in  their  interest  to 
^.lin  \hr-  friendship  of  the  Roman  bishops  by  making 
.to  them  largo  concessions,  and  thus  encouraged  the 
aspirations  of  the  Utter  to  a  snpremc  power  in  the 
Chardi.  The  Roman  Insbop  Qclasius,  in  494,  claimed 
a  eaperiority  of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  secular  pow- 
er, and  a  s^^'nod  convoked  by  the  Roman  bishop  Sym- 
niachus,  in  502,  condemned  the  encroachment  of  liing 
Odoacer  upon  the  rights  of  the  Cburch.  When  the 
German  tribeo.  and  in  particular  tlie  Franks,  l>ecame 
Christhna,  their  kings  gave  to  the  clergy  great  privi- 
leges, and  n  preat  influence  upfin  the  administration 
of  national  affairs,  but  in  return  claimed  the  supreme 
power  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular  affairs.  Ifeet- 
inga  of  the  deigy  oonld  not  taka  plaoa  wttlioai  iml 
permission,  and  all  their  reeolotiinia  needed,  bemre 
l>eing  promuliiated,  the  sanction  of  tlir  kii>;^:J.  Even 
the  ap|>ointment  of  the  bishops  s^hui  came  to  be  regard- 
ad  as  a  royal  pn  rn;;ative.    CharlenaglM^  wbo  WBS 

oowned  by  Pope  Leo  III  as  Roman  emperor,  con- 
eetred  the  hold  idea  of  a  traiversal  Christian  monarchy. 

In  hi*  opinii  ti,  it  "  .i,-.  t!if>  rbicf  liuty  of  the  cnip«"ror  to 
defend  the  Church  of  Christ  everywhere  against  pa- 
gans and  infidels,  and  to  extend  her  territory.  Tlie 
Chnrch,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  aid  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan  by  spiritual  means.  The  pope,  in  his 
eyo<i.  waf  tb-'  tir>t  clcriiyman  of  the"empire,  wlio«e 
election,  as  well  as  tluit  of  the  bishops,  had  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  emfieror.  He  was  anxiously  intent  upon 
•voiding  all  conflicts  between  Church  and  State,  bnt 
iwvsaiilaedtlia  whol*  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  tha 


empire,  and  even  issued  decisions  on  doctrinal  qoa^ 
tions,  as,  for  instance,  the  heresy  of  tho  Aduptianista. 

6.  From  CharUmagnt  to  the  Reformation.  —  The 
weak  sucoesaors  of  Charlemagna  wen  not  able  to  caiw 
ry  throngh  ttie  ideaa  of  tba  gnafe  ampenrt  and  tin 
natural  tendency  of  the  Gbwell,  aad  in  particular  of 
the  popes,  to  elevate  their  dlgidty  at  the  ^'X{>en^e  of 
that  of  the  emperors,  met  ^^itll  but  little  resistance. 
The  synods  of  thia  time  generally  propounded  the  do^ 
trine  tiiat  tba  pop*  ImM  Oa  Ugbest  poeftfoo  fa  Htm 
government  of  tlw  Ciuiatian  Church,  nnd  the  emperor 
the  lii^best  pMisitlon'in  the  secular  govertinicnt  of  the 
Christi.iu  worM;  but  that  the  Church  was  more  im- 
portant titan  the  state,  and  the  dignity  of  the  popa 
higher  than  tiiat  of  tlw  enporar.  Tbb  doctrine  waa 
in  particular  propagated  by  the  pseudo-Isidorian  de- 
cretals, which  about  thi'^  time  obuineda  leading  intlu- 
!  ence  upon  Church  le;,i^lation.  The  independence  of 
the  imperial  power  found,  howavar,  aona  Tosy  anerw 
getle  elMaiplMHi  avao  amoag  tiia  UitMpa;  at,  ftr  in- 
stance, Hineimr  of  Rhelmi  ( f  KSI").  During  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  the  authority  of  the  papal  ^^ee 
greatly  suffered  from  the  immoral  character  of 
of  ita  occupants,  and  it  was  therefore  ea^  tm  the  great 
Gannaa  MBpann  of  ^  tina  to  fnersaaa  the  fanperial 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  papal.  The  emperors  still 
deemed  It  their  duty  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
nnd  excommunication  was  frequently  followed  by  the 
ban;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  emperors  recovered 
their  iNBMr  inflnanee  npon  die  alaelion  of  tlia  popaa. 
This  lasted  imtll  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  whan 
tho  papal  see,  under  the  influence  of  the  monk  Hild^ 
brand,  began  to  c.xbiMt  ^Tenter  strength,  and  put  forth 
more  exorbitant  claims  tiian  ever  before.  In  1069 
Nicholaa  II  annulled  tha  ^Uraet  power  of  tiia  empap- 
ora  in  the  election  of  popes,  which  was  transferrtd 
to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  while  to  the  empemr  only 
the  confirmation  of  the  jKipn-  elect  was  left.  When 
Hildebrand  himself,  in  107^  under  the  name  of  Greg- 
ory VII,  aaeanded  tfw  papal  throne,  he  boldly  and 
oronsly  proclaimed  a  new  theory  of  the  relation  be- 
tween Church  and  State.  He  cUiroed  for  the  Church 
alone  a  divine  origin,  ascribing  to  all  secular  institu- 
tions, and  in  particular  to  the  state  itself,  a  human  or- 
igin. The  Church,  therefon,  waa  to  be  the  higheat 
power  in  society,  and  the  state,  for  ito  legal  existence, 
required  the  sanction  of  the  Chnrch.  In  the  Church 
he  enforced  the  law  of  celibacy,  in  ordi  r  to  >ej':irate 
tho  clergy  entirely  Arom  the  laity,  and  the  absolute 
sultordination  of  |lrieato  to  blahopa,  and  of  both  to  the 
pope,  in  order  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter,  nnd  to  make  him  the  real  head  of  the  uni- 
versal Chri^tian  Tiioiuin  hy.  Cr'  ir'  rv  and  his  succes.*- 
ors  had  an  unceasing  contlict  with  the  German  emper- 
ors with  regard  to  this  theory,  and  in  particular  as  to 
the  appointment  of  bishops  and  otliar  acclasiaatical 
dignitaries  by  the  secular  power.  Many  bishops  and 
priests  took  sides  \\\\]\  the  emperors,  who  ref-eateiHy 
caused  the  election  of  anti-popes.  Nevertheless,  the 
theory  which  maintained  the  superiority  of  the  Cliimil 
to  tho  state  wmtinwally  gained  ground.  The  Tiewi 
of  Gregory  VII  were  ftai^er  developed  by  Alexander 
111  and  Innocent  III.  The  latter  maintained  that 
tlie  State  and  the  world  had  not  the  nature  of  a  di- 
vine institute,  but  were  tho  products  of  human  power 
and  will.  The  Church,  which  is  of  divine  origin, 
is  tlmefbreUi^artiian  tfw  atote.  The  state,  in  itself, 
is  only  a  body  which  u  dead  until  a  soul  !■>  infused  into 
it.  This  soul  is  the  Church.  The  state  is  like  the 
moon,  an  opa<|ue  Imdy,  which  needs  to  bO  fllimiMd 
by  the  Chnrch.  Christ  gave  to  Teter  the  goremnMBt 
over  all  tiie  worid,  and  the  pope  is  the  legitimate  snc- 

cessor  of  I'eter.  To  him,  therefore,  I'clongs  the  final 
decb'ion  in  all  affairs,  and  in  particular  the  decision  as 
to  who  is  to  govern  the  states.  All  the  decrees  of 
aaeular  rnlars  ta^oire  the  sanction  of  the  popes.  But 
nw  any  of  tin  fldkwing  popes  aoc^ 
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1  in  flVfTtaf  out  theie  fheoilM  MI7  in  practice. 

The  eraperoni  and  kin;:?,  aided  In  general  by  the  laity 
and  a  large  namber  of  the  clcr^,  oppoeed  the  pa|)«il 
claima,  in  spite  of  all  the  <>xcommunication«  which 
w«n  horlad  againat  them.  Etco  men  like  Beniard 
of  CblTTaaz  expiMMd  tMr  dilMiiit  fimm  tlMM  olt^ 
pa^tal  ttieories.  The  last  pope  who  endeavored  to  en- 
forco  these  claims  was  Boniface  VIII,  who,  in  his  no- 
torious hull,  C't^mi  Saurintn,  maintained  it  to  be  ncces- 
niy  for  aalvatioa  to  believe  tliat  the  Soman  popes  hod 
power  OT«r  •vaytUiig  od  eotb.  Booifiue  had  to  pay 
Ibr  this  extraordinary  assnmptlon  of  power  with  im- 
priionment  and  ill-treatment  which  caused  his  death. 
The  transfer  of  the  papal  see  to  Avignon,  and  suliso- 
qiWDkly  the  Great  Schism,  were  bUl  blows  to  the 
piMtiMl  exeentkm  of  the  mediaval  theory  of  Church 
and  Stite,  although  the  theory  itself  waa  never  for- 
mally renounced,  and  the  notorious  bull,  Unam  Sane- 
tarn,  of  I$onifiice  VI 11,  which,  as  fir  .i?  Frnnto  was 
concerned,  had  been  revoked  one  of  the  Avi^on 
popM  (Clement  V)^  WM  fbmuuj  restored  by  Leo  X 
in  1516.  But  the  pope*  had  not  sufficient  power  to 
prevent  the  emperors  and  kings  from  paosinK  laws  by 
which  the  rights  of  the  state  govi-rnmonts  were  en- 
]ai]gedf  and  many  aalataty  reforms  introduced  into  the 
ehucbes. 

7.  Fnm  tke  Se/ormation  to  the  pretent  Time. — The 
great  reformers  of  the  16th  century — Luther,  Calvin, 
Zwingliu^  M«'l;uicthon,  and  others — were  all  atrret'd 
in  condemning  the  cooJuaion  by  the  Church  of  iUjnto 
of  spiritual  ai^  loedar  pow.  They  all  insisted  on 
kae^ng  the  two  powers  apart,  and  especially  in  theur 
earlier  writlnRS  fiivored  the  self-government  of  the 
Church.  But  these  views  were  not  consistently  ear- 
ned through.  As  all  the  bishops  opposed  the  reform 
of  Um  CAorch,  the  princes  and  tfao  mmiidpal  goveriK 
ments  were  invited  by  the  roAmwn  to  see  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Church  reform,  and  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  RfforincJ  churches.  So  provision  being  nnuli' 
for  a  common  l>ond  of  union  between  the  Kcfortncd 
dmnhes  in  different  countries,  tilO  powoT  of  the  Ktate 
government  in  each  particular  ooontry  over  the  Church 
grew  almost  without  opposition.  To  this  must  he  add- 
ed th:it  iiio*t  i>f  tlie  rrfnriTirr.s  jullirri  il  In  llu'  litci  (if  a 
Christian  state  whoito  authorities  were  invested  with 
the  right  to  punish  tliose  who  dcnie<l  tbo  fondamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  See  Scbvbtos.  Thus 
State-Chnrchism  was  established  in  all  the  Lutheran 
and  Kefornif<I  rounfrieH,  nnd  (lcvelo|M'<l  the  more  raj)- 
idly.  An  the  chun  hi  «  bad  never  so  powerful  a  repre- 
sent itivr  the  (  liureb  of  Bone  had  had  during  the 
liiddle  Agea.  The  oonataat  oflforti  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  states  to  root  out  Protestantism  by  force  nat- 
urally led  to  retaliatory  ineA-siin  s  i,t\  the  piirt  of  Pro- 


ara  of  the  tonrUortal  system,  the  period  of  the  great- 
est debasement  of  the  Christian  charehoa.  Clearly  all 
the  Church  assemblies,  via,  the  ooBTOcaMons  1b  Bng- 
land;  the  nationul  synods  and  ^'tneral  assemblies  of 
the  Protestant  churches  in  France,  Germany,  and  other 
countries ;  the  national,  pWfteeial,  and  dlOfiOian  tjnf 
ods  of  the  Church  of  Kome,  wore  fofaidden,  or  fell  into 
general  disuse.  In  the  Cbweh  of  Itone,  daring  tfda 
period,  the  claims  of  the  pop«  were  not  only  deiiii  il  liy 
the  state  governments,  but  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
in  France,  Genaaoy,  Italy,  and  other  countries  to  i»> 
dooe  the  papal  prsringaitivea  in  nutters  purely  ooderf 
astkal,  and  to  faicreaso  that  of  tho  bishops  and  of  fte 
national  churches.  These  efforts,  however,  were  loM 
successful  than  tlwse  of  the  state  governments. 

The  French  Borotetion  of  1789  shook  the  structure 
of  society  of  Emaptf  political  as  well  as  ocoloaiastiflal, 
to  its  very  foondatioos.  The  principhi  of  ttio  Bovolfr 
tioii  did  not  prevail,  but  the  t;nveniments  of  Eunpo 
saw  the  neceasit y  of  reconstructing;  the  administralloil 
of  the  alatOO.  Several  important  changes  date  fkon 
tha  Congrsso  of  Vienna  in  UU.  Tha  long  alfianow 
<^  Protestant  and  Rooun  Gatholfe  geivoniinonts  In  tha 
war  agiiinfit  France,  and  the  territorial  chunpres  intn^ 
duced  by  tho  Congress  of  Vienna,  led  to  an  itiUTcbaoge 
of  toleration,  as  far  as  dw  LMtoan,  Keformed,  and 
RomanCatholicchnrehMWONOoiiioonMd.  SoraetMat 
recognised  all  three  as  state  chnrches,  ontMed  to  ia|K 
port  by  the  .st;itc  (;overnnionts ;  nml  in  most  of  tha 
others  there  was  at  least  a  gradual  approach  to  giving 
to  the  members  of  the  three  churches  equality  of  politi- 
cal rights.  ThereUtionoftboBomanCatholieChiaob, 
in  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Pratestaat  eomtriee,  to 
the  pofMi  was  regulated  by  concordats  and  conventions 
£see  CoNCOBJiATsJ,  which  stipulated  what  rights  tho 
atato  goTammeots  should  allow  tlia  pope  to  exercise 
upon  the  Church  of  a  particiilar  tova^t  and  wliat  in* 
flnence  the  state  governments  (even  tho  Proteatant) 
should  have  upon  the  election  of  bi.shopn,  the  appoint- 
ment of  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  the  direction 
of  Boman  Catholic  schools,  the  maungenx  tit  of  Church 
property,  and  other  doiomlBattooal  affiyn.  In  tba 
Protestant  chorches,  a  oonsdonaaooi  awDlca  oTtbe  un- 
worthy servitude  into  which  the  Church  had  Ix  en  f  n  .-d 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  the  demand  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  for  the  re'-ttinitiun  of  at  leaakn 
part  ot  the  self-government  of  the  chorches,  by  maana 
of  convocations,  synods,  assemblies,  and  eoondls.  A 
new  impulse  was  given  to  thefe  (UMnands  by  the  rev- 
olutionary movenu-ntt  of  the  year  1H4K,  and  hy  the 
agitation  for  political  rcfonns  which  has  since  haflB 
going  on  in  nearly  all  the  £iuopoan  states.  The  reg- 
ular convocation  of  elective  Chindi  assemblleft,  and  tho 
transfer  to  them  of  a  greater  or  lesser  part  of  the  gov- 


testant  princes,  and  thus  the  dangerous  principle  came  emment  of  the  Church,  has,  since  li'-iH,  been  the  gen- 


gradualiy  to  be  developed,  Ctytu  regh  efiu  rtiigio  (the 
nligioa  of  a  country  most  conform  to  that  of  tho 
prince).  The  application  of  this  principle  led,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  many  and  bloody  warn,  but,  on  the  other, 
it  induced  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  to  claim,  like 
the  Protestant  princes,  a  greater  inftiaaca  over  relig- 
ions affairs  than  tlia  popes  had  afar  ooneeded  daring 
Hm  Middle  Ages.   The  of  tha  Reformation 

hail  shown  the  wcikm  ^s  of  the  ; >npos,  and  their  oppo- 
-  sition  to  the  radical  changes  in  tha  tolatlan  of  the 
Church  of  Home  to  the  states  waa  mora  than 
afldent.  Tha  last  coronation  of  an  amporor  of  the 
Wast  by  the  pope  was  that  of  Charles  V  in  1530.  The 
■opes  protested  in  KUX  a  rainst  the  |m  ar  e  of  Westpha- 
Ba,  in  1701  against  the  creation  of  a  kingdom  of  Prus- 
lia,  ud  in  1815  against  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  but  all 
pmb  and  aimllar  acta  had  no  inflnenca  whatarar. 

The  growth  of  rationaUsm  and  infidelity  in  the  17th 
and  T^th  renturii'S  ai  <  ustomed  ])rinceB  and  statesmen 
to  regard  the  churches  a«  part  of  the  state  organism, 
#ld  jost  as  afaaolutely  subject  to  the  government  of 
I  tlia  dvil  adminiatiation.  Thisiatba 


eral  tendency  in  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europa. 
As  regards  the  Church  of  Borne,  public  opinion  mora 
and  more  dechurad  (tself  agafaut  tiie  eondnslon  of  con- 
cordats, and  in  favor  of  n  regulation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  affairs  of  every  particular  country  by  s[M_'cial 
laws,  duo  regard  Ijeing  had  to  the  rcfognition  by  the 
Roman  Catbolica  of  tho  papa  as  tha  head  of  the  Chinrch. 

While  the  Lathoran  and  Kefonned  ehorcbaa  asaamod 
almost  fh>m  their  very  beginning  the  character  of 
state  churches,  a  number  of  minor  sects  sprang  up  in 
the  16ih  and  the  following  OOBUllias,  which,  meeting, 
on  the  hand  of  tho  ilato  gOf?«nmaato,  with  nothing 
but  persecution,  wars  led  to  demand  from  the  atato 
not  only  toleration  for  themselves,  but  freedom  of  re- 
ligious Relief  in  general.  Especially  was  this  tlio  case 
in  England,  where  the  Noncboftinnists  gidned  greater 
strength  and  influence  than  aqy  dissOntsrs  on  the 
Continaat  of  Europe,  and  bacana  tmo  pkaoen  of  the 

principle  of  a  comjilete  separation  In'tween  Church 
and  state.  Persecution  drove  many  of  the  dissenters 
to  the  New  World,  and  here  their  principles  found  a 
ganialaoiL  In  aema  of  tha  colonies  Chntch  and  State 
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nited,  mora  or  Icm  cloadjr,  mlil  allar  tli*  Rcr- 
«|atioa.  At  the  dedimUon  of  IndepMidMwe,  the  Uaited 
fltalm  wtihIfailiMl  th*  alMolirta  Mpantloa  «f  Cborch 

and  Staff,  and  tte  kgnl  «*niiality  of  nil  forms  of  be- 
lief, M  funcUmental  UiMitutions.  The  United  States 
have  alwaya  rtmained  true  to  this  principle,  and  in 
tba  MT«nl  itatei  of  the  Uoka  it  it  now  fta«liceUy 
eiflilaioat.  Theproiporoiia  gnmtheflkefrM  Aintr* 
iOM  diurchc*,  and  their  influence  upon  focii-ty, 
had  (treat  effect  uiwn  opiniun  in  the  Old  WurUl.  The 
ex|)crience  of  America  baa  largely  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  friends  of  tm  chuicbet  in  Europe.  The 
nnmber  of  dlwentiDg  ehncliee  whieh  deim  abeoliite 
!ndej)endence  of  thn  rtate  is  cvi-n  whcm  on  the  in- 
crca*e,  and  with  them  sjnnpatliizc  a  lar^je  ]X)litica] 
party  of  Radicals,  who  malio  ontlre  separation  between 
Church  and  State  a  part  of  their  political  platform. 
In  1848,  tfie  principle  of  sepaimtkn  of  Chnrch  end 
State  was  fomially  acknowledped  in  tho  nfw  ccm'^fitri- 
tions  of  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  nnd  other  states. 
This  triamph  of  the  American  principle  wee  of  only 
short  dnnfihun;  bat  mm  of  the  European  countries 
bnre  ^ee  eenaed  toleve  a  large  political  party  which 
aims  at  ronffirminK  h'^i-tlatloii  on  Chnrch  affairs  to  that 
of  the  United  StAtc^,  nnd  at  carrj-ing  through  the  princi- 
pb  of  entile  scparntiun  lietweenCtanch  and  State.  It 
ii«Tli7f«B«rkeblebctthat  eien  men  like  Dr.  Pusey 
tasTe  of  late  ehown  fbenielTee  fltvoreble  to  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  8tete|  in  order  to  put  an  end  t<>  the 
servile  condition  oftbe  Church.  One  of  the  moot  prom- 
inent Protestant  statesmen  and  writers  of  France,  Count 
deGaaparin,  speaks  on  the  sni^MtMfollowa:  **Letno 
one  be  eurprleed  at  the  extreme  Importance  I  attach 
to  the  separation  of  Church  nnd  State.  For  two  centu- 
ries [Mat  the  Church  and  society  have  been  at  war.  In 
abo1i5hing  the  unju!tt  and  worn-out  pretences  of  both 
Chnrch  and  Statei  their  separation  would  pive  both  to 
tiie  Ghnidi  and  to  society  the  peace  they  require.  It 
would  seem  nowaday  as  though  the  citizen  ami  the 
Christian  were  two  different  per^onH,  liaving  diflVrcnt 
>i|^ts  and  different  duties.    The  Christian  is  taught 

to  enne  libertjr  aa  the  pdsonons  friiit  of  philosophy 
and  lerolntiont  the  dtiien  b  taught  to  look  upon  the 

Church  a?  the  natural  enemy  of  nioiUrn  itit-titutions. 
Thus  arises  a  sullen  enmity,  a  deep-nxited  anxiousncss 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and,  so  to  speak,  two  nations 
within  the  same  eode^.  Yet  nothing  would  be  mate 
erroneous  than  tills  distinctien.  Christianity  Is  so  ihr 
from  tt<  i!i;t  flip  '•iif'niy  of  fh'e  institutions,  that  these 
in^titulioiiM  liave  never  existed  but  in  ("hri"-li.in  coun- 
tries; the  notions  which  oltey  the  law  of  Brahma,  of 
Bnddha,  and  of  Mohammed,  know  of  no  otiwr  form  of 
f(overnmeBt  then  despotism.   Uberty  Is  the  ftvit  of 

the  Go'ipel ;  it  ;>rrinfr-rl«  fn-iii  the  oiil\'  r'!ii.'iiin  which 
intruj-ts  the  iiidiviiiual  w  itli  tlie  care  and  the  Nalvation 
of  hb  own  soul ;  materialism  kills  it,  faith  makes  it 
lire;  and,  in  return,  by  an  intimate  and  roystcrions 
eonnecflen,  despotism  kUte  ftlth,  liberty  nenrlsbee  It 
What  is  this  opposition  whirli  divides  the  Church  and 
society?  Nothing  but  a  nii-uiider«tan<lfng,  whose 
mist  shall  disappear  liefore  tlic  sun  of  liberty.  The 
ideal  of  the  Cliriatian  ia  also  the  ideal  of  the  citizen. 
The  atat*  would  gain  no  less  than  the  Chnreh  try  their 

nvlnal  independence.  We  never  attempt  with  impu- 
nity to  rule  that  w  hii  h  (ii<d  ha.>*  i  reatcd  to  be  free. 
For  two  centuries  the  state  has  dragged  on  the  Church, 
or  liaa  l>een  dragged  by  it  {  the  restilt  wae  mutual  snf- 
feringand  mntnal  servitude.  Separation  leetores  each 
tolti  proper  place.  The  state  has  no  longer  but  citi- 
Mna  to  deal  with;  it  has  no  longer  to  fear  the  niur- 
mnrs  of  conscience,  or  those  invisible  enemiA  which 
•ap  and  weaken  its  foundatioaa.  Free  in  its  action, 
aaittiarity  gains  both  in  strength  and  In  respect;  the 
^eeUy^loam>1<,  which  are  the  plapue  of  all  state  re- 
Ilglona,  are  at  an  end.  Union  made  the  Church  the 
enemy  of  the  state,  separation  makes  them  friends. 
Conscience  revolu  against  the  hand  of  the  state,  it 


lores  a  power  wUdi  giiranlaM  It  ftMdoo."  'Bat 

TOLBBATIOH. 

Among  the  UbersI  party  of  the  Roman  CaCboBe 

countries  of  Europe  the  principle  of  a  fefiaration  lie- 
tween  Chunh  and  St-ite  has  likewi.iic  found  many  ad- 
vocates. Of  the  great  statesmen  of  Europe  in  modem 
timee,  few  have  given  so  cordial  an  adhesion  to  tiie 
principle  as  count  Oavour,  who,  during  his  whole  polit- 
ical career,  flood  up  fbr  a  free  Church  in  a  free  aUW  ; 
and  baron  Kicai-oli,  whose  famous  letter  to  the  Italian 
Wshops,  dated  Nov.  26, 1866,  U  a  complete  commentary 
on  the  subject,  and  a  document  which,  In  the  histmy 
of  Bniopaaa  StateXThnrdilBm,  will  remala  ef  lasting 
importance.  We  give  the  following  extract  from  it : 
"  The  decisions  adopted  by  the  government  arise  from 
the  desire  that  perfect  liberty  in  the  relations  t>etween 
Church  and  State  should  pass  from  the  abstract  rell|^ 
of  principle  In  which  it  had  hitherto  remained  into  the 
reality  of  fact.  The  ^:nvernnient,  therefore,  desires  that 
Italy  may  very  soon  enjoy  the  niagnilicent  and  impos- 
ing religious  spectacle  now  afforded  to  the  free  citiaens 
of  the  United  Statea  of  America  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Baltimore,  wherein  rsUgions  doctrines  are  ftasly 
discussed,  and  whose  decision.*,  approved  by  the  pope, 
will  t>«  pnx  laimed  and  executed  in  every  town  and 
village  ^^  ithoiit  txf quatw or jtloKt.  It  is  liberty  whkk 
has  produced  this  admirable  spectacle;  Uber^,  pro* 
fessed  and  respected  by  all,  in  principle  and  In  Ciet,  In 
its  amplest  a|>plirati()n  to  civil,  jKiIitieal,  and  social  life. 
1  In  the  United  States  every  citizen  is  free  to  follow  the 
I  persuasion  that  he  may  think  beet,  and  to  worship  the 
'  Divinitiy  in  the  form  that  mnr  aeem  to  him  moat  ap> 
propriato.  Side  by  side  wWa  the  Catholic  Chnieh 
rises  the  Protestant  temple,  the  Mussulman  mosque, 
the  Chinese  pagoda.  Side  by  side  with  the  PoniUh 
clergy  the  Genevan  consistoiy  and  the  MetlxHlist  as- 
sembly eMrdse  their  oflice.  This  state  of  things 
generates  neither  eonfhsioD  nor  clashing.  And  why 
is  thlH?  Because  no  religion  asks  either  ^peri.il  pro- 
tection or  privileges  fr«)m  the  state,  l-jich  lives,  de- 
velops, and  is  followed  under  the  protection  cf  the 
common  law,  and  the  law,  equally  respected  by  all, 
guarantees  to  all  an  equal  liberty.  The  Italian  ger- 
ernment  wi-lies  to  demonstrate  os  far  as  jiossible  (hat 
it  hat  faiih  in  Hhrrly,  and  is  desirous  of  ap|>lying  it  to 
the  ipeatest  extent  compatible  with  the  interests  of 
pnblle  order.  It  tlierefore  calls  upon  the  bishops  to 
return  to  thdr  sees  whence  they  were  removed  by 
those  very  motives  of  pftblic  order.  It  makes  no  con- 
ditions save  that  one  incumbent  upon  every  citizen 
who  desires  to  live  peaceably — namely,  tluU  he  should 
confine  himself  to  his  own  duty  and  observe  the  laws. 
The  state  wOl  tnsnre  that  he  be  neither  distarbed  nor 
hindered  ;  but  let  liim  not  demand  pri\-ileges  if  he 
wishes  no  bonds.  The  principle  of  every  free  state, 
that  the  law  is  equal  for  all,  admits  of  no  distinctions 
of  any  kind.  The  government  would  be  glad  to  cast 
off  all  sttsptdon  and  abandon  erery  pnecantion,  and  If 

it  does  ni>(  i;f!W  v,  boll\-  m  t  lip  to  this  wi«h.  it  isbeeiuisr 
the  prim  ijile  of  lil.«>rty  li  it  lias  udt  jilcd  und  put 

into  pr.icticc  is  not  eipi  jlly  ^uluptcd  anil  iiractiscd  by 
the  clergy.  Let  your  lordstupa  remark  the  differenee 
between  the  eoodMon  of  the  Chnrch  In  America  and 
the  condition  of  tike  Church  in  Eumpe.  In  t!io*e  vir- 
gin regions  the  Church  is  estaldi.shed  amid  a  new  so- 
ciety, but  whieh  carrinl  iriih  \tfr(m  the  mother  cotmtrg 
alt  die  tlmeitU  of  deil  U/e.  Bepreeenting  the  purest 
and  most  sacred  ef  the  social  elements,  ue  rellgioas 
feeling  which  sanctions  right,  ond  sanelifies  duty,  and 
carries  human  a«j>irations  far  above  all  earthly  things, 
the  Chun  h  lia^  hi  re  sought  only  the  empire  pleasing 
to  God,  the  empire  of  souls.  Companion  of  libcrQr, 
the  Chnrch  has  grown  beneatt  Its  shelter,  and  ms 
found  all  that  Hiifficc«l  for  free  development  and  the 
tranquil  and  fecund  exercise  of  its  ministry.  It  lias 
never  sought  to  deny  to  others  the  liberty  which  it 

enjoyed,  nor  to  turn  to  its  ezdasive  advantage  the  in- 
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Btihitions  which  proterto'l  it.   In  Europe,  on  the  other  ' 
band,  the  Church  arcMtc  witb  the  <iucudencc  of  the  great 
empire  tlut  had  subjagsted,  the  earth.    It  wa«  con- 
•titatad  amid  th*  pditioal  and-socwl  caudymtt  of 
fbt  bwbuow  a||M,  and  was  eoaiidM  tb  fbraa  aa  or- 

(UlIr.:ition  strong  nnonf^li  to  rf«i-t  thp  shipwreck  of 
■n  civilization  ainiil  the  risint;  tl(K)d  uf  lirutc  force  and 
violcnoi^.  But  while  the  world.  (•iinT^iii;^  from  the 
duoe  of  the  Middle  Ages,  le-enterad  tiie  jMth  of  prog- 
tan  narkad  oat  bjr  Gadi  Hbn  CSkofoh  laipnHad  vpoB 
all  harinf;  any  relation  with  it  the  immobility  of  the 
dogma  intru.ited  to  ita  guartUansliip.  It  viewed  with 
RUispicion  the  growth  of  intelligence  and  the  maltipli- 
eation  of  aodal  foroea,  aod  declared  itself  tha  eoainy 
afafl  Itbaity,  daiijriiig  fha  ftnt  aad  most  teeooteatebla 
of  all,  the  liberty  of  conscience  Tlence  aroM  the  con- 
flict between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  power, 
since  the  former  rcpre.icntfii  .subjection  and  immobil- 
ity, and  tlia  UUer  liberty  and  progress.  The  conflict, 
from  peciiHar  draiunslaiMSS)  baa  gnatsr  praportkms 
in  Italy,  becau.^e  the  Chorch,  thinking  that  a  kinplom 
was  neccsaary  to  the  independent  exercise  of  its  spirit- 
ual ministr}',  found  that  kinj^dom  in  Italy.  The  ec- 
denastical  power,  tnm  the  same  reason,  is  here  in 
contradiction  not  oiilf  with  tiM  dvfl  fttwar,  bat 
tional  rij;ht.  The  bishops  cannot  l)e  considered  among 
US  as  simple  pa.<itors  of  ««iil.'<.  since  they  are  at  the 
same  time  the  iii'^truments  :md  defenders  of  a  power 
at  variance  witb  the  national  aspirations.  The  civil 
power  is  tharafbta  coostralnad  to  laspoaa  those  lasas 
ares  opon  the  bishops  which  are  neceasaiy  to  preserve 
its  rights  and  those  of  the  nation.  How  is  it  possible 
to  t«?niiin:ite  tiiin  de[)lorable  and  perilous  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  powers — between  Cborch  and  state? 
Let  M  'render  nnto  Ctesar  the  things  that  are  Cnsar's, 
and  onto  God  the  thini^  that  are  God's,'  and  peace  be- 
tween Church  and  rtate  will  be  troubled  no  more." 

Se«  Herzoj;,  /'-nl-Fnri/U:>p,  vol.  xix  (Supplem.\  s. 
V.  Stoat  wtd  Kirchf;  a  complete  history  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Christian  Chvnk  lo  the  state  was  liegnn  by 
RUM  (Bom.  Catb.),  bat  not  oonpleted  (Gachichtlichf 
JDartldbmg  drr  VerhAlhiUte  twiaehm  Kirehe  vnd  SUmt, 
vol.  i,  M.i)nz,  \KV),  ("iiilir.icing  the  time  fmrn  tlie  foun- 
dation of  CtiriKtianily  to  Justinian  1);  Vinet,  iKMOi  fUr 
ia  mamUestaUum  det  convietioni  rtUgimm  €t  SMT  la  <4P^ 
rimlom  ae  I'ejfBie  ti  de  FHat  mvuag^e  eomm$  MMipMMi 
mkmtidre  ei  commf  gnarnntie  du  prittripe  (Psrb,  1849; 
translated  into  En^'lish,  I.ntid,  1^4:?,  1'2mii") ;  Laurent, 
L'B'glm  et  fKtal;  Hande»hagen.  LV/wr  einiffe  Ilaupl- 
lawswis  ja  drr  gesrUektBekm  Enttcickeltmg  dea  I'er- 
AdAauses  twuckat  Stoat  tmd  Kirehe,  in  Dove's  Ztit- 
ttkrijt  far  KirchenrtdU,  vol.  1  (Berlin,  1861) ;  Rosco- 
Tiny  (Rom.  Cath."),  Mnnummt  i  f'iifhnHra  pro  indepm- 
eocUsuB  ex  potestaU  cieiii,  torn,  i  (Qninqne  £o 
,1M7);  mi:hteT,aftdtidaeder  fvangeLKirtkm- 
1 M  DeuUdikmd  (Leipsic,  1851) ;  the  mannabi 
oTlTbarcb  law  (JCtrcKmnekt)  by  RIchter,  Walter,  Phil- 
ip-, and  others.  Lord  Hontagui;  jili  ids  for  tlie  State 
Church  in  The  Four  Exfertmentt  in  Church  and  State 
(London,  186.1),  malntdBfaig  that  only  four  forms  of 
Church  and  State  are  possible :  1.  When  the  Church 
ii  {dentical  with  the  state,  i.  e.  when  it  is  a  national 
Clmnh;  2.  When  the  Church  is  under  the  state;  ^^. 
When  the  Church  overrides  the  state ;  4.  When  there 
is  no  Church  at  all.  In  the  author'!>  opinion,  the  na- 
tional ia  tha  011I7  Bormal  fbnn  of  Church  and  state. 
In  each  of  the  Mher  forms  the  Chorch  and  state  are 
depraved.  See  also  Dupin,  TraiU  de  la  Puifumce  rc- 
eUs.  ei  temporelU  (Paris,  1707);  Dupin's  Manuel  du 
Drwt  EediMiatHqut  (Paris,  4th  ad.  1S16;  dalmlng  the 
tighita  of  Boman  Catholic  state  governments  over  the 
drareh  of  Rome) ;  Zacharisfi,  ESnktit  det  Slaateundder 
Kirchf  0797);  De  Mnistre,  Du  P<ipe  (tlic  most  cele- 
brated defense  of  ultra-papal  theorie;*) ;  Archbishop 
W'ake.  The  Authority  of  Prince*;  Warburton,  AOinnce 
uf  Church  aad  State  (178Q  }  Uobbes,  Ijeriatham  (1608) ; 
Oladstone,  AMK  «■  AfaMi  fa  Chavh  (2  vols.  4tb  ad. 


1«41);  Tusoy,  Pny-i!  Suprtmnrt/  (1847);  Colaildga, 
ComUituUon  of  Churrh  (oni  Stale  (1830);  Chalmers, 
Sational  Churches  (1838);  Vincent,  Prolestantume  m 
Framee,  p.  190 ;  Brownson's  JeesMW  (Bom.  Catb.),  Oct. 
1854 ;  Dexter,  CdttgnffaHmaKm  (Bost.  1866),  p.  209; 
I>'Aubipn6,  Fsfiyi  (N.  Y.  ed.),  p.  2^9  :  Palmer.  On  the 
Church,  ii,  291  sq. ;  Church  of  Knglami  ilunrterly,  Jan. 
1856,  art,  vi ;  SchafT,  Church  Hiitory,  ii,  90,  356 ;  Cal- 
vin,  JnetUutea^  bk.  iv,  ch.  30;  EmaUih  Review,  vol.  zi 
aad  foil,  (many  artidas);  CMh  WvM,  ApfO,  1887, 
art.  i;  Wanllaw,  On  Church  Ettab!uhmm!i  (London, 
8vo);  Noel,  On  the  Union  tf  Church  and  State 
(  N .  Y.  1 H4  9, 1 2mo) ;  Cunningham,  JNmwnm  ofCkmdt 
Pmieipiee  (Edinb.  1868,  8vo>, 
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(As8oci,vtk")  (^hurcr. 

CHURCH,  HAPTLST.    .«^ee  nAmsxn. 

CHURCH,  CATHOLIC  APOSTOUC.  SaoCATli. 
OLIO  Apcmtouc  Chorch. 

CHURCH,  CONQBBGATIONAL.  flaaComas- 

OATIOSAI.IST9. 

CHURCH  CI  INGRESS,  a  name  given  to  free  gath- 
erings of  ministers  and  lajrmen  of  the  EatabUshed 
dunrdi  of  BngiaBd,  wUeh  siaea  1881  ha««  anovaUy 

been  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  important  re- 
ligious and  eccle>i.i.stical  questions.  The  tir.-*t  con- 
gre.ss  was  convoked  I  v  a  self-constituted  committee, 
wtuch  invited  men  of  ail  theological  parties  to  be  pies> 
ant  1m  wdar  to  watntain  the  neotrsl  character  of 
the  CharchOongress,  no  resolutions  were  to  be  passed. 
Although  this  original  plan  has  been  adhered  to,  the 
High-Church  ji.irty  lias  Inxm  in  an  untiii«t.ikalde  as- 
cendency at  ail  the  oongressee,  and  the  Lew-Church 
party,  «a  that  aeeooat,  &  1866,  ftamad  a  des^  (not 
yet  executed)  of  calling  a  separate  Low-Chnrch  Con- 
gress. The  congres.ses  held  from  1861  to  1866  were 
as  follows:  IHfil,  Canterbury;  1862,  Oxford;  1863, 
Manchester;  1864,  Bristol ;  1866,  Norwich;  1866,  York. 
At  each  of  dioao  eongresssa  tha  hisbop  of  Oa  dioease 
presided.  The  attendance  in  every  case  was  large, 
and  a  noml)er  of  bishops,  and  prominent  clergymen 
and  laymen,  took  part  in  the  pro.  ecdirigH.  A  cu- 
rious difficult  stood  in  the  way  of  the  congress  of 
lB85i,  wbieb  deserves  mention,  as  It  shows  the  relation 
of  the  bishops  of  England  to  these  meetings.  When 
it  was  resolved  by  the  congress  of  1864  (at  Bristol)  to 
hold  the  next  one  at  Norwich,  it  was  iiiuL  rstood  that 
the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  the  bishop  of  that  city 
had  been  obtained.  Bat  tbb  prorad  to  be  a  mistake ; 
and  when  the  bishop  was  appUed  to  by  the  oflkial  r»> 
sidnnm  of  the  congress,  he  did  not  consider  the  author- 
ity of  the  persons  constituting  it  sufficient  to  entitle 
them  to  his  consideration.  The  request  from  a  public 
meettog^  nd  a  vote  taken  to  tba  ^ocese  of  Norwich 
on  the  subject,  was  deemed  no  more  sufficient.  Only 
when  the  chapter  of  Norwich  (including  the  honorary 
canons)  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  congress,  the  bish- 
op consented  to  preside.  See  Rivington's  EceUeiae- 
tieal  rair4oa*>hr  1866  (London,  1866.  The  •'Taaiw 
book"  glTea,  at  p.  135  to  172,  a  full  account  of  theOon- 
grese  of  Norwich).  The  full  proceedings  of  each  nieet> 
ing  of  the  ocfTBw  bava  baan  pabUahad  ia  a  apaeial 
report. 

CHURCH,  OOHarmmOK  OF.  amlbxumu 

AanCAI.  POUTT. 

CHURCH,  CT7MBERLAND  PRRSBTTERTAN. 
See  Pi:r -n \  n  111  vv  (Ci  M t>.KRi,.\sn^j  (  ii  1  i 

CHUKCU  Di£T  {KirchaUag),  a  name  given  to 
ft«e  gatbailafei  af  dergymea  and  laymen  of  the  Ger- 
man Protestant  state  <Aardias,  held  since  1848  for  tha 
discussion  of  religkms  and  ecclesiastical  questions. 
The  Church  Diet^  weri'  cdled  into  existence  in  ron.«e- 
quence  of  tht  revolutionary'  movements  of  the  year 
1848,  which  appeared  to  tend  to  a  separation  between 
Chnrch  and  State,  and  to  endanger  tiie  influence  of 
the  evangelical  Chorch  npon  societj.   Membaca  of 
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the  Latheran,  the  Reformed,  and  the  United  Evang«li- 1 
cal  churches  took  part,  and  the  High  Church  "  Confes-  ' 
Bionaliit«,"  under  Stahl  and  HcngstcnlnTg,  worked  I 
haad  in  hand  with  the  Evangelical  party,  under  men 
llkt  NitMcb,  Bethman-UoUweg,  and  othen,  at  the  first 
aanital  iiiMtiii«B  of  the  Diet  of  Wittanberg  (1848  and 
im\  Stnttgardt  (1850),  Elberfeld  (1861),  Bnmen 
(1«.VJ),  Ilerlin  (1863),  Franltfurt  (1864),  LQbeck  (1866), 
Stuttgardt  (1867),  Hamburg  (1868).  But  in  I860  the 
fbmier  party  did  not  appear,  because  th*  «Beeutire 
committee  had  refuaed  to  pat  the  Diaaenter  and  the 
Qvil  Marriagfl  questions  on  the  programme  of  the 
BMetin^.  ( \>iii'i"<mciitly,  nt  tlie  a.'i»eml>ly  of  Bannen  i 
C^KO),  and  the  followingones  at  Brandenburg  (1862) 
MidAttnbins(lM^tbnBfMiceUGd  party  (the  "Con- 
mwua"  party)  waa  alone  npnsentAd.  Simultaneous- 
ly with  every  meeting  of  the  Church  Diet  has  been 
hcM  an  a^'icniMy  of  the  Congress  Air  Ildin.'  5!:ssions. 
See  HoMK  Mih^ioms.  The  fall  proceedings  of  each 
IHMtlng  of  the  diet  have  been  publinhed  in  a  special 
TCowt.  A  Ijriefer  account  is  giyen  in  the  annual  Kink- 
UAt  drontifc  by  Matthes.  See  also  Domer,  At/Swm  d. 
ewmgd.  Lande*kirchen  (1848){  Jhtila>wy  md  Omeh. 
da  KircheiU'igu  (1x53). 

CIIUKCU  DISCIPLINE.    See  DisciFLnn. 

CHURCH,  DUTCH  REFORMED.  8m  Hol> 
LAND ;  Rkformrd  Protestawt  Dotch  Chohcr. 

CFIT'IU'II  EDIFK  ES.  Tnder  .-IrfAifccfure  (q.  v.) 
a  brief  history  hu»  been  given  of  the  development  of 
•oelesiastical  architecture.  TIm  present  article  will 
oontain  various  particulars  eoneandng  tito  hbtofy  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  churches,  their  names, 
form,  ditc,  p<)«ition,  the  arrangement  of  tlie  interior, 
the  outer  buildings  connected  with  the  Church  ser- 
Tioe,  etc. 

I.  HUtory  t^tht  ErtelUm  (/CAvrdUf.— Until  the 
Moond  century  Christians  were  not  permitted  to  erect 
churchen,  but  were  conifK^lled  to  wiirsbi])  in  private 
houses,  in  the  open  fields,  or,  to  escape  persecution,  in 
the  Catacombs  (q.  r.)  and  other  concealed  places. 
On  tiM  wmfmAua  of  «woaliB%  w  lind,  from  A.D. 
SOS  and  ibrwards,  boobm  of  Chnrdi  odlfices  in  Nico. 
media.  Kdesiia  (Odessa),  and  other  citios.  DinolrtiiUi 
issued  an  edict  (A.D.  305)  ordering  all  Christian 
churches  to  bo  nnd  to  llie  ground.  Under  Constan> 
ttae  tlMoo  irm  nboiltiWid  snot  Bonbon  of  BOW  ones 
oroeted  ow  tho  wholo  Romon  enplio.  dilef  among 
them  were  the  magnifirent  bjisilicas  [see  Basilica]  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  Maria  Maggiore  in  I{f>nie.  The 
ftmn  of  the  buildings  niid  the  cttntaroination  of  idolatry 
pNTontod  tho  gBnml  olianging  into  Chriatiaa  hooiM 
of  wonUp  of  the  old  pagan  teniplcR,  many  of  wUdi 
wore  dc-itroyod.  Still  oouu*  of  tlieni  were  thus  con- 
verted, e«pe<.'iaUy  after  the  time  of  Theodosiua  I,  and 
the  materials  of  others  were  largely  uj^hI.  Justinian 
I  (A.D.  666)  rebuilt  twenty4bar  churches  in  Constan- 
tinople alone,  and  many  otlwr  drarchcs,  cloisters,  rest- 
ing-places for  pilgrims,  and  other  rrli^'intis  buildings, 
over  the  entire  empire  of  the  Orient,  and  especially  in 
PRkotine.  The  church  of  St.  Siplua  i  q.  v.)  ho  rebuilt 
irMi  gnot  beauty  mod  qdendor.  This  aenrod  as  a 
pattern  tat  Chaidi  odtfleoa  throngh  tfw  wholo  Chria- 
tian  world.  Soeb  was  the  splendor  of  the  new  St. 
Sopliia  that  Jnstfnian  exeluimed,  Nrrirt/cu  at,  £oXo- 
im»t'*l  have  surpassed  thee,  0  .Solomon  !"  The  em- 
peror appointod  fiir  tho.  aerrice  of  this  church  aiztj 
preaby^rs,  ono  liandTOd  do•con^  forty  deooonoino, 
ninety  Sol)-deacons,  ono  hundred  an(i  ten  readers, 
twenty-five  singers,  one  hundred  door-keepers,  mak- 
ing llvo  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  clergy  and  at- 
toBdoBlfc  Fran  tho  death  of  Jaitinira  (A.D.  676)  to 
the  eighth  oentary  but  tsw  Church  bnOdinga  of  great 
note  wer?  erected.  During  the  n  iu'n  of  Charlemagne 
many  chnrrhei^  were  erected  in  JSorth-we«tem  Europe. 
The  )<clief  thnt  the  world  was  to  bo  destroyed  in  the 
year  A.D.  1000  porafyied  oU  energy,  and  it  woo  not 
tfUthaftTOorhidpoMadthrt  the  great  nvlval  of  aU 


I  departments  of  human  actiTlty  called  forth  the  spirit  of 

I  princes  and  cities,  as  well  as  of  the  clergy,  to  the  erec- 
I  tion  of  the  many  grand  monumenta  of  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture tiint  adorn  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ageo. 
This  real  in  ohurolk^iailding  beeano  ao  modiAed  iBto 
a  spirit  of  pride,  ambition,  and  corruption  during  tho 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuriee  as  to  Income  one  of 
the  chief  causes  that  produced  the  Reformation.  Tho 
system  of  selling  indulgences  to  raise  money  for  build> 
ing  ehurchee,  first  bitroduoed  in  ttie  eleveBtb  eoutury, 
was  carried  to  such  excese  in  raising  funds  for  rebuild- 
ing tho  gorgeous  St.  Peter's  (q.  v.),  tliat  the  reformer* 
i  had  in  this  a  nio-^t  powerful  argument  in  their  contest 
with  the  iiomiiih  Church.  In  Europe,  the  buildings 
repairing,  and  maintaining  of  edifices  for  tho  IMrtfcwol 
churclMs  ia  provided  for  entirely,  or  at  least' to  a  great 
extent,  from  the  general  national  taxes.  Other  church- 
es build  their  edifices  by  voluntary  contributinn-i.  This 
is  universally  the  case  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  article  we  chiefly  follow 
Bingham,  Oriff.  EcrUt.  bk.  viii,  ch.  i),  making  use  of 
Farrar's  abrid^nm  nt.  with  mollifications  and  additions. 

II.  JTu  mdaU  Same*  of  Churrha. — The  word  do- 
MiAHieBM,  or  dbonca  iW,  the  Lord's  house,  occurs  in  tho 
4th  century.  Cyprian  naea  it  to  denote  the  Lord's  day, 
and  also  the  Lord's  Supper;  yet  it  b  need  by  Jerome 
,  fur  a  l)uilding  set  apart  for  divine  worj-bip.  It  an- 
swers to  the  Greek  ri'piairof.  See  Chcbch.  Domtu 
Dei,  domut  erdeaia,  dtmus  divitta  that  ia,  '*  the  Lord's 
house,"  ''the  house  of  the  church,"  "the  bonao  of 
God" — are  expressions  in  freqnent  use  from  the  third 
,  century.  In  Kii-cMus  we  luivc  oIkoc  iKKXtiaiac,  (he 
house  of  tie  ckurcA.  Lkmus  dicma,  tho  house  of  God, 
was  a  term  oBmhyed  to  deeignato  the  palaeo  of  the 
Roman  omperor;  but  the  Christians  transfened  tho 
appellation  to  their  chnrchcs.  Tertulllan  nses  the 
nami!  dom>u  columhir,  tlif  lum."c  of  the  <!(ivc.  i>r,  iis 
SJede  explains  it,  the  house  of  the  dove-like  religion, 
or  the  house  of  the  dove-like  disciples  of  Christ.  As 
the  Temple  of  God  at  Jerusalem  is  frequently  In  Scrip- 
ture styled  the  honso  of  prayer,  so  Christian  churches 
arc  cnlli'd  7r(inT<r»:7i;i>ir;,  nr  tHK<n  (rKTiji, toi.  imitonety 
or  houta  of  praj/tT.  In  later  times  these  titles  were 
appropriated  to  smaller  or  domestic  chapels.  Some 
early  writera  dlltiqgaish  ))«tweeniKBXi|*ia<Triip<o»'and 
i'icrXi;<T4a,  tho  (brmer  signifying  the  BwUm^,  and  the 
th*  cangrtgaticn ;  but  in  the  writing;?  of  Ii:ii.<if  iu5, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertulllan.  Cyprian,  and  oth- 
ers, the  word  ioeXiioia  osoally  ueana  the  hdldiug,  and 
at  length  became  the  eorrrnt  expression.  BamUea 
was  originally  applied  to  the  imperial  palace,  or  public 
halls,  am!  was  not  iLsed  to  designate  places  of  worship 
until  Christian  emperors  had  appropriated  such  build- 
ings to  tho  BOO  of  tto  Church.  See  Basiuoa.  '1s4» 
icropov  is  synonymom  with  batUkOt  and  wao  OfCOdtoB 
ally  applied  to  places  of  dfrlno  worship  hoOt  hy  em- 
perors. Churches  were  sometinic  called  tituli  (nr.Xo/), 
either  from  the  inscription  of  dedication,  or  from  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  The  term  rpowaia,  Iropira,  occurs 
inEusebius.  ThoroMOBofthisaaBioissoa^intho 
reported  appearBBce  of  the  cron  to  Constsatine,  and 
the  Lahamm,  on  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  was 
inscribed  rov  trravpov  rponautv.  -Moprvpioi',  or  m*- 
morio,  denoted  n  diBnh  dodieoted  to  the  memory  of  a 
Buur^.  If  the  person  in  memory  of  whom  tho  chnrcb 
was  both  was  a  prophet  or  an  apoatle,  then  flio  dnmfe 
respectively  t(W)k  tlic  name  ajeouToKiiov  and  vpofn 
Ttlov.  In  addition,  wo  find  at  diflferent  timea,  and  Air 
▼arious  reasons,  the  following  nanso  ^vsn  to  CShrir^ 
tian  churchea :  OKtfvii,  oo4ei2»a,  eondVabula,  eonoaift 
eula,  ea$a,  trCvoiot,  ftovaorifpiov,  roi^ijr^piov,  corpus 
'  Christi,  I'rtoc,  '''Iffof,  ond  many  others.  The  tif  Us  /a- 
nutn  and  debdirum  were  at  all  times  rejected  as  pro- 
fane. 

Namm  ^iiMiivMftufCSkiroftes.— IndiTidnal  dmdios 
were,  soon  oitor  fltotino  of CaiiilMitlne(?),dirticBtoJ  to 
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liolicj,  the  sanctttiiry,  and  the  coart.  The  throe  parts 
were:  1.  The  bema,  or  »anctu*n',  in  which  the  clergy 
ofhciuted.  2.  The  ttao*,  or  nave,  appropriated  to  tiM 
faithful,  tba  lay-members  of  the  cbunh.  8.  The  mm^ 
lAex,  or  Siito4nnple,  the  place  of  penitMnli  tad  eatadm- 
iiu'ns.  S(inn-timr«  fnur  or  live  divisions  arc  oiiumpra- 
ted :  this  uris<.-8  fruin  BuUlividiiig  the  narthex  into  out- 
er and  inner,  and  alao  reckoning  the  i 


certain  Faintn,  and  cdkd bv  the  nairip?  nf  tbn«n  !«aint<t. 
Some  of  the  Protealaat  denuminations  name  their 
church  edifices  after  the  aputttles,  but  only  for  the  pur- 
pcaa  «f  diitinctfatn  from  each  othar.  PuiiiaDS,  andthe 
dundMi  hiftaanriad  by  them,  nam*  tlidr  dMudm  by 
thoir  ordinal  numfiors,  as  the  first,  second,  etc.,  or  by 
tlie  street  ou  which  llicy  are  Utcatcd.  In  the  Methodist 
Church  the  names  of  the  apostles  are  often  u.setl ;  and 

chareh  adiflcsa  are  somatimes  aamad  io  bonorof  Waa-|kaildliigs,apoctioiiof  Unehorcb. 
lay  Of  soma  cthar  distlngtihhed  kadarlntha  Church.  |    1.  The  Bma,  or  aaweftway.— The  fanar  part  of  tha 

III.  FornuofChnrchrt. — The  earliest  (;round-form»  church  iij)propri:it<'<!  to  the  clcrfiy:  from  /ini'i  n*'.  for 
were  oblong.  The  biisilicas  (q.  v.)  wero  f;ushioned  (n'u^^lt^vti^\to^ucn»d.  'i  hix  nanu' was  s^nictimca  giv- 
after  the  analog  of  a  ship,  or  perhaps,  rather,  after  en  to  the  raised  platform  whicii  8Up[>orted  the  throne 
the  obloog  tan^  had  bean  aatUed  upon  by  other  isda-  .  or  chair  of  the  bkbop  and  the  seats  of  the  prtebytera, 
•Bees  as  of  srchttectnral  eaoTanleiicev  ete.— that  part  *  and  aometfaBaa  te  the  whole  of  that  part  ef  the  dundt 

of  the  church  to  receive  l)elievers  was  fuHciJ  the  n.-ive  in  which  the  platform  nnd  the  altar alOOd.  It  was  also 
(aori*,  .xbip).  This  wa.t  afu-rward  ci>iiiiect»-d  with  al-  callecl  a'yioi-,  (lymri^ui,  liyiov  (\-(iiitv,  rts  iWy,  or  tht  kolg 
legorical  or  mystical  meanings;  e.  \f.  to  denote  the  ofholiet;  itparuov  and  -K^unjivrij^nov, prttb^ery,  be- 
dangvrs  to  which  the  Church  was  ezpoeed,  and  the  cause  it  was  the  place  in  which  the  presbyters  sat  and 
aalSgl^  wMdi  it  oAired  to  Its  manlian.  The  boat  of  disdnrgsd  tiisir  dntiso;  ^iwiaorfipioy, bacaaae  Cha  aU 
Pcter  and  thf*  ark  of  Noah  were  explained  as  emblem-  tar  stfxxl  here;  a!vrnv,  ny3aro>»,  or  more  commonly  in 
ati '  of  the  l.'hurch  in  these  two  respects.  On  the  other  the  plural,  acvra,  uiiara,  pl'ices  not  to  l/e  enterrd  or 
h  iti  i,  the  Byzantine  churches,  and  many  that  were  i  troddm,  because  laymen  and  females  were  not  allowed 
induencedby  them^werarnNnid.  During  the  Zioeiftari^  to  enter.  BecaoM  kings  and  emperara  were  privileged 
or  sw^^ANHMMrel  period  of  |  with  •  M«t  wfthin  this  laeleanM,  ft  was  called  dvo- 
architecture.  thn  cliiirr  lKM  a'^-  rropoj',  ntyal pal<irt>.  Thi-  jiltitforni  of  this  part  of  the 
sumed  the  form  of  u  I rofis.  In  <  hurcb  wa«  an  elliptical  n-cos,  with  a  corresponding 
the  late  Gothic  they  had  the  arch  overhead,  and  scpanitcil  from  the  nave  by  a  rail 
head  of  the  croas  bent,  to  rep>  ■  cnrioualy  wrpogbt  lilie  net-worl^  oallad  eameeUif  duui* 
reaenttfiebowlDgoftbeiiead  led.  Wtliln mn A* hlshBp*a^ifeiia, end snberfflnate 
of  the  Saviour  when  he  died  :  seats  right  and  left  for  the  lower  i  ler^fv.  The  bishop's 
thus  at  liouen  (.St.  Ouen).  throne  wns  Ufiually  covered  with  a  veil,  and  fur  this 
The  transepts  of  the  crcms  reason  was  called  cart«/r«  nrAi/fi.  In  the  middle  stood 
often  dki  not  extend  beyond  1  the  altar,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  easily  encompateed 
the  walla,  not  appearing  at  an  on  every  side.  OnoMoideofitwaansmall  ubleftr 

in  the  external  andiitectiire.    receiving  oblations;  on  the  other  a  recess,  called  mrrv 


IV'.  T/ie  Site. — This  waf*  generally  chosen  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  or  other  elevated  place,  for  two 
reasons,  via.  security  and  retirement  from  tlie  bustle  of 
tka  wofid,  md  a  ooiion  that  davated  plaeaa  were  spe- 
delly  holy.  The  Tein|)1e  of  Solomon  had  been  built 
on  a  hill ;  and  the  t'liristiani?  rememliercd  the  expres- 
sion, '•  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills,  from  whence 
Cometh  my  help."  At  first,  ezpoeed  situations  were 
•▼oided;  bat  when  the  fanpedlment  arisiBg  from  per- 
secution was  removed,  they  were  preferred.  At  other 
times  they  erected  their  churches  over  the  graves  of 
martyrs;  and  occasionally  the  cemeteries  were  used 
for  derotional  purposes.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
oentoriee  tlMva  were  many  plaeee  of  this  Und  oaUed 
mptnrrai,  ayptm. 

V.  Asprtt. — ^The  earliest  churches  fiiced  eastward ; 
at  a  later  p'-riml  (lih  or  Titli  lentury)  this  waji  re- 
versed, and  the  laciunental  table  waa  placed  at  the 
east,  so  that,  In  fcdng  it  bt  thdr  devotaoos,  they  were 
turned  towards  the  east.  The  Jewish  costom  waa  to 
turn  to  the  west  in  prayer.    "As  the  Jews  began  their 


o^vXnKtov,  into  which  the  vessels  were  conveyed  after 
the  sacrament. 

2.  Tkt  iVooe.— This  was  the  main  Ixtdy  of  the  cburch, 
and  eallad  by  dUhrant  ■amae,  derived  ftana  the  oaaa 
to  which  it  was  applied.  It  was  called  the  oratory  of 
the  people,  becau.«e  they  there  met  for  religious  wor- 
ship, reading  the  .Scriptures,  prayer,  and  hearing  the 
word.  It  was  also  called  the  place  of  assembly,  and 
die  qondmngle,  ttam  Its  quadrangular  form,  in  odik 
trost  with  the  elliptical  form  of  the  chancel.  In  a  cen- 
tral position  stood  the  ombo.  tugyrthm  hdorum,  or 
rcailer's  desk,  elevated  on  a  platform  aiiove  the  li  vtd 
of  the  surrounding  seats.  This  was  sometimes  called 
the  pulpit,  and  the  tribmal  of  the  chorch,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  fififia,  or  tribunal  of  the  choir.  The 
choristers  were  provided  with  seats  near  this  desk. 
The  seats  on  either  tside,  in  front,  were  (K-<  tipl<-.l  liy  tlio 
fidthftal,  or  the  commoniconts.  Tin  gospels  sad  epis- 
tiaa  were  dmnted  from  before  the  altar.  The  sermon 
was  also  delivered  by  the  preadlV  Itanding  on  the 
platform  of  the  sanctuarj',  or  on  the  Steps  leading  to  it. 


day  with  the  setting  sim,  so  the  followers  of  Christ  ho-  IJut  when  large  churches  were  erected,  it  became  difB- 
gon  theirs  with  the  riMtg  $un.  The  eye  of  the  Cliris- 1  cult  for  themeacher  to  make  himself  heard  from  this 
tian  tomed  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  ealt,  tn  ramanw  |  podtiaa.  Iv  noMdy  lllla  inconvenience,  a  platform 
brance  of  the  Morning  Star,  the  Saviour,  the  Sun  of  was  erected  for  him  in  front  of  the  brma,  within  tlie 
Righteousness.  This  Idea  was  mixed  up  with  many  '  l>ody  of  the  nave.  The  rules  of  the  primitive  chnrchea 
religious  observances.  After  liaptltm  the  newly-ad-  required  the  separation  of  the  sexe»,  and  this  M  a"  gen- 
mitted  members  of  the  church  were  turned  with  their  '  eroily  obeenred.  The  men  occupied  the  left  of  the  al- 
Cioaa  aaatward;  and  the  dead  were  usually  buried  in  |  tar,  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  dnrd^rndtiMWODiODtlw 
the  aame  position,  under  the  conviction  that  Christ  st  right,  on  the  north.  They  were  separated  by  a  veil, 
Bis  second  coming  should  appear  in  the  east,"  '  or  lattice.    In  the  KaMern  churches  the  women  occo- 

VI.  fnUrmd  Amtngfrnent. — No  particular  structure  pied  a  ^'allerk',  while  the  men  sat  l>elow.  Thecatechu- 
or  arrangement  of  the  interior  prevailed  during  tiie  mens  occupied  a  port  near  to  the  believers,  arranged  in 
firrt  three  centuries.  From  the  fourth  century  we  find  j  their  aerord  daseea;  bnt  they  ware  required  to  with- 
ttniforaiity  prevailing  in  the  banlicat  both  of  the  East  draw  at  the  summons  of  the  deacons — Itf,  caterhtmenif 
•ad  West.  The  l^xly  of  the  churrh  was  divided  Into  In  the  rear  of  the  catechumens  sat  the  penitents,  who 
three  parts,  corre-jM.niiiDj^  with  tlie  tlireefuhl  division  had  l>een  allowed  a  plaei'  a^r  iin  within  the  church, 
of  the  Christians — into  ckrgg,  including  tlie  ser\-imts  The  walls  of  the  church  were  surrounded  by  ante- 


flf  the  cong^regattai;  orbeHews;  and  catechu- 

TUs  arrangement  was  also  in  ooofonnity  with 


chambers  and  recesses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
assembly,  for  meditation,  reading,  and  prayer.  Tliere 


lha  dividon  of  the  andent  Temple— into  the  holy  of  were  aisles  sunoonding  the  nave  which 
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from  the  chamltcrti.  It  was  Mpareted  from  the  chan- 
cel by  a  [>artitioD  or  luttite-work,  with  a  curtain,  and 
tae  entrance  to  the  chuir  was  by  fuiding-<l<x>r!t  in  this 
partitioo.  TbeM  door*  wen  (norided  with  curtainii, 
whkhf  wall  •■  tbe  luger  earteiBf  eslbd  Karani- 
raofta  and  Karawiraofia  ftvirrucov,  were  drawn  aside 
daring  the  celebration  of  the  Euchuruit,  and  during  the 
delivi-ry  of  Hm-  hi-rim  u. 

8,  Tie  A'urihex^  or  Ante-UmpU. — This  was  the  outer 
divWon  within  the  walb.  It  was  called  irpovaoi:, 
anMfmpte;  wpoirvXd,  portico ;  and  vop^C,  oryimiia. 
The  latter  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  it  in 
ConJK'quence  of  its  oblong  sh.iiH',  rcjiembling  in  this;  re- 
•pect  m/enila,  or  rod.    It  was  an  oblong  section  of  tbe 


It  was  entered  by  three  doors  leading  from  the 
porch.  The  great  entrance  wua  ut  the  ^est,  oppodtS 
to  ttic  iiltiir ;  it  was  cjilled  (after  the  corrc-sponding  put 
of  the  temple)  iitftaia  or  ^aatXurq,  the  betait^td  or  re§, 

was  allotted  to  the  ci^humens  and  penitents.  Her- 
etics and  unbellovera  were  also  allowed  a  place  here, 
though  tbirt  was  forbidden  li_v  i^unic  Ka^lem  svnods. 
The  wpowvXa,  or  ptirttco,  was  chiefly  uaed  for  the  pif^ 
formaaes  of  fhnermla.  But,  in  tlN  larger  dinitlwa, 
meetingR  on  ecclesiastical  aflkim  were  hrld  in  It.  Tbe 
primitive  Christians  were  accustomed  tu  vt  akh  liefore 
entering  a  church,  as  a  symbol  of  the  purity  l>ecoming 
that  holy  place.  In  due  time  the  veaael  naed  for  that 
intndnoed  Into  the  potdk  The 


IIbu  of  au  nni  lenl  lUfiilira.  with  Its  KxrtlrB. 
I,  Pnmrlnm,  at  fwMikjiM  ■«^-«»>^,  thf  rt- m        !i.  i  r  fir.i  •  iii'mii  -  Irl^''  llw         »W"r«-  ih.-  ( h.    t  T>w  atrtmm,  aranalMllniC  f-"rn  itv-  pnrrfc 
to  Uw  cliiUTh.    a.  C««U*«»n».  c-r tli' fi-uiitain  uf  »«Ur  tu  llw  tnliMli- Ih' •rfiujrr     4  Th'' |><^nl<  .>-■.  or  rl.>i>lri«  ■hmit  thr  an  «, .  4bt>r»t*r 
lbs  rmtarkir  nartiM  i<r  ibn  cliurrh,  end  pU«>  of  nwttrDrrm.       Tbe  %n»X  v«>'  Inl"  th*  rhurrh,    A  Thr  twn  anutllrr  eatrt  on  r«ch  inlr  nf  the 
7.  Tbe  norlbvni  umI  •unthmi  iratra.    8.  The  rIoUtrn  im  the  norlli  and  enwlh  iUrt  iif  (b*  church.    9.  Tbi-  lun^r  K*rrKn.  »  rjrrr  tlx'  rainitia- 
•  MMI  liewm  alwMl.   10.  Hm  plM*  of  Uw  MrfMMK,  babtaMI  «b«  Mt»   II.  Tb*  •■1^  sf  rMKUi«-4«k.   II  Tbe  ■Mitm  oa  bo«li  eiile*  cT  the 
Ik  ia.TlwlMrMMlMSS|ermlM>sAr  •mMsw.  l41>sa#w>esM»<s,srlaxi»%j[»^ealw<w>»  ■iiia.sliiiimwpowlB— «ri>» 
1.  npnn  pOIartt.  It.  OwMl'itlMMHt.th*  nrfbo/thtclMiwirl.  It.  JbM.ar  ehaaml.  It.  TW  «ll«r:  er  eniiuMialmi  <«tll>.  la  Th>  mtM  <«as- 
p*.  f  t»t  ■  «tt;»r    !•  Ttv  W»Kr»p'B  fliri<n«.    sn  TTw  •r-«f«  .if  i.r^thvtr-r«.  In  •  *-ntlHrrJ*.  ehral  the  allAr    Jl  I^Af^inm  n'we,  tbr  lnn«-T  ^r-»r'-«- 
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WW  fidlwl  Kffyntt  f<^9t  fP^'Bpi  Kokv/tfidtPf  XMvrdt- 

VTI.  TV  oHter  Bvilding$,  or  Extdrxt. — All  the  build- 
ings att  n  li'  il  to  the  chunh,  siu  li  a->  CHurtH,  .oide-build- 
ings,  wings,  and  other  ercctioiu  and  places  in  tbe  area 
eomiected  with  it,  were  called  emirm.  The  eadwure 
around  tbe  church  was  known  bj  the  niaiee  w^ifio- 
Xof,  <TTo«i,  irtptoTutov,  TtrpatrrHoVf  nrpaarvKov,  oei- 
W'u,*,  piTittylut.  The  open  space  between  the  extreme 
circomferencs  aad  the  church  is  called  by  £iuet>iu8 
tS9fW^  wipAmM,  bat  ia  no  other  than  the  Latin  atri- 
WK,  end  is  (ijmonymotis  with  the  word  area.  In  tliis 
space  stood  the  energumens,  and  that  class  of  penitents 
called  jrporeXaiiHTK.-,  or  ji'ntn.  Tliey  « tTo  also  cjilitd 
•jfUfM^ovTt^^  or  )^ii/4ai[>>/4(rot,  from  the  circuuutance 
«f  Chdr  iNniling  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  all  the 
changes  of  Um  weather.  Tbe  most  important  of  the 
exedra  were  tbe  baptiMerieM,  In  these  places  the  can- 
didates were  instructed  and  prejiared  for  iKij.tiMn,  and 
there  vrcre  fieparate  apartments  for  men  mid  women : 
here  also  councils  and  ecclesia«tical  meetings  were 
held,  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  thejr  were  of 
capadoos  dimensions.  These  bapCisteriee  were  not  at- 
tached to  all  chtir,  hi  s,  ),ut  were  nonerally  croi  ted  ml- 
Jecent  to  cathedral  churches,  denominate,  on  tbi.t  ac- 
eoODt,  haptumat  and  central  churches.  There  were 
dM  WTwal  other  aoudler  baildings.  raoh  ae  the  dia- 
eomam  magnum^  in  which  flie  tecred  nteiuns,  end  the 
ornaiiK'iits  and  rol>e«  of  the  clergy,  -wore  iti'pt.  This 
Was  called  tcn^iqKia^'xtiov,  ya^o(fv\aKiov,  amvo^vXa- 
Kujv.  Here  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to  retire  for 
nivBfee  exensiMe  ptqiemtoiy  to  the  pahUo  aerricee: 
Bence  It  wm  oiled  Mcntaii,  or  wtwfiiriMiii*  It  wee 
alv>  a  gnMial  audience-room,  and  dniuTuinated  talutu- 
torium,  neeplorium.  Many  arc  of  tbe  opinion  that  the 
bnilding  was  ued  U  •  prLum  for  Um  confinement  of 
deUoqiMat  derinrmen.  There  WW  aaotber  class  of 
handings  called  patr  ^iAorAs.  TUa 
is  a  wonl  borrowed  from  the  .S*p- 
tnagint  translation  of  Kzck.  \\,  17, 
where  it  denote!^  the  chantlK-r.'i  in 

the  ooter  coorta  of  tlie  Tenpleh 
Learned  men  are  dlrlded  In  opin- 
ion as  to  the  uses  of  the  p'lM  'iiho- 
ria:  si>mc  supiKwe  them  to  have 
been  wati-h-honsea,  others  apart- 
■Mota  for  the  aooonmodatioD  of 
the  dergy .  Ubrarlsa  wwe  attach* 
ed  to  many  churches.  In  theao 
collections  were  included  not  only 
tbe  lituri^ical  and  other  churcli- 
books,  and  tbe  auunacript  oqpiea 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  the  otigb 
inal  lanpiago.x  and  translations, 
but  al»o  homilies,  caUcArtts,  and 
other  theological  worlu.  FromtlM 
Ubiariea  of  Jeraaalem  and 
sva,  hoth  BoMliina  UBi 
diiefly  derived  the  Katarials  for 
their  writings.  Schools  were,  in 
later  times,  established  in  connec- 
tion with  some  chorches.  If  no 
Mlding  was  prorided  fbr  the  poi^ 
poee,  the  cateclmmens,  or  younger 
clergy,  were  taught  in  the  baptist- 
ery' or  vestry.  Other  buildings 
were  oicoi  /WAcmm,  like  kaiita- 
HamofikebiAopmddBrgg;  "kue- 
rpa,  o<ak»  ;  dvaKaftTriipia,  kd^ 
utg-pUiTfs,  8upp<;5ed  by  aome  to 
hare  been  a  kind  of  mn,  by  others 
ooBunon  place  of  rosort  for  rest 


and  iiptAa  or  fiamkue^.  They  wom  i 
made  of  brass,  and  often  richly  ornamented.  The 
date  of  the  building  or  dedication  of  the  church  waa 
ui<uully  iu-'i  rilH  d  nil  tlic  (I(M)r,  Si'im  iitni'!*  n  motto  was 
affixed,  a  doctrinal  sentiment,  a  prayer,  or  dozology. 
Later,  the  doonwere  often  of  bronze,  ornamented  with 
Biblical  aoenee,  etc.  In  the  early  Boond-arch  period 
(A.  D.  700-1000)  tbe  coliimns  beside  the  doors  usually 
rr»t<  d  on  thf  hacks  of  croucliitij^  linn-;,  griirinN,  or  other 
reul  or  iniaginaiy  animals,  who  symholixed  a  guardian- 
ship of  the  eatranee  to  ttie  church. 

The  doorway  was  often  highly  ornamented  with  dna- 
ters  of  beautifully-wrought  columns,  and  with  a  corro- 
fspiindiii^;! y  decorated  arched  way  overhead.  This  arch 
later  contained  angeb  or  saints  scolptured  in  tbe  stone. 

Puseamifi. — From  the  fourtii  eontary  downwards, 
great  attention  waa  paid  to  the  pavement  of  the  chorcb. 
In  large  cburcbea,  the  nartbex  had  a  paTement  of  plas- 
ter;  tlie  nave  one  of  wood ;  and  the  !>anctn.iry,  or  part 
immediately  around  the  high  altar,  was  adorned  with 
a  tesselated  pavement  of  polished  and 
marble,  conatibitiBg  s  rich  moedc  work. 

IPmAnm.— The  Christian  chorches  from  the  flnt 
wcro  well  provided  with  windows.  It  is  customary  to 
refer  the  origin  of  glai>!)  to  the  third  century ;  but  this 
is  ittoonact.  The  Fhccniciana,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
BomananaaddMaloagbaf(DntheChriatian«ra.  (See 
Gutaa.)  In  Fnaoe,  wfaidowa  of  both  colored  and  ent 

gla^s  were  in  u.«e  in  the  sixth  centur\'. 

The  following  statement  with  regard  to  tbe  medlis- 
val  and  more  modem  chore hea  aodcathadsalsla  taken 

*  *  In  the  fargar  nd  mora  eomplato  ehsrdMa,  liM  nav«, 

and  frequently  also  the  choir,  are  divided  longitudin- 
ally by  two  rows  of  pillars  into  three  portions,  the  por- 
tion at  each  side  being  generally  somewhat  narron 
and  laaa  kAgr  than  th«t  ia  tha  ( 


Ihon, — Cbnrches  were  usually 
provided  with  three  doors,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Temple.  The  prin- 
dinl  entnmce  was  called  ir«Xa, 
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I  calM  tiM  iIiIm  flf  the  lure,  or  of  the  chdr, 
Afl  the  case  may  he.  In  some  churches  the  aisles  are 
continued  along  the  transepts,  thus  runninj;  round  the 
whole  church ;  in  others  tlu  rc  un-  tluublo  aisles  to  the 
oave,  or  to  both  nave  and  choir,  or  even  to  nave,  choir, 
■ad  tnoflopt  Behindt  or  to  the  eaat  of  tiM  clioir,  U 
sltimt«d  the  '  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,'  with  aometimea 
a  nun>l>cr  of  altars ;  and  it  is  not  uniutial  for  side  chajv 
els  to  be  placed  at  different  jilares  alon^^  the  ainles. 
These  usually  contain  the  tombs  of  the  founder,  and  of 
Other  benefactors  to,  or  dlgnitariM  connected  with,  the 
charcb.  The  extent  to  which  these  adjuncts  exist  de- 
pends on  the  size  and  importance  of  the  church,  and 
thev  ari'  si  ;irri-lv  (wvt  uliki'  in  two  cburL-lii-s,  fither  in 
number,  form,  or  position.  Vci<tricit  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  and  choristers  generally  exist  in  oonaactton 
with  the  choir.  Along  the  sides  of  the  choir  an  mged 
richly-ornamented  seats  or  stalls,  usually  of  carved 
oak,  surmounted  with  tracery,  archfs,  and  pinnacles; 
and  among  these  seats,  in  the  case  of  a  bishop's  church, 
the  higbeat  and  most  conspicuous  is  the  iio-called  ca- 
thedra, or  seat  for  the  bishop,  fhnn  which  tiw  cathedral  |  agreed  with  Us,  a  call  waa  nada  in  1880  for  a  CouTeiK 
takes  its  name.   The  larger  English  cathedral  and  tton  to  organiM  an  astodatlon.  Ifr.WInebrraner  was 


GHUBOH  1CI88IOHAET  SOCEETT. 

atOKABY  SOCIBTIRS. 

CHURCH,  MORAVIAW.    See  Moravians. 
CIIUUCU  MUSIC.    SeeMcsic;  Psalmodt. 
CHURCH,  NEW  JERUSALEM.    See  Swcnnu 
BOROIAK8;  New  Jerusalem. 
CHURCH  OF  JSNGLAHD.  Saa 

CHtTBCn  OP. 

CIirRCII  OF  GOD,  a  ilenomination  of  Baptist"  in 
the  United  .States,  organized  in  IbdO  by  John  Wine- 
brcnner,  formerly  a  ministfer  cf  Cha  QaiUiaa  Bolbnwd 
Church  at  Haniabaig,  Pa. 

I.  //utory.— Daring  the  period  of  Wlnebrenner's 
pa-storate,  revivals  <if  nlljfion  were  frequent  within 
the  bounds  of  hb  chur^'c,  and  extended  from  it  grad- 
ually to  other  churches  and  confiregations,  although 
some  minbteia  of  the  German  Beformed  Church  op* 
posed  the  movement.  As,  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Wine* 
brenner's  srntinients  in  rcjjnrtl  to  lli(  i>I(i|_'\  and  church 
government  underwent  a  change,  tind  other  preachers 
were  raised  up  frfim  among  the  converts  whose 


abbey-churches  have  usually  a  chapter-house  attached 
to  them,  which  is  of  various  forms,  most  commonly 
octagonal,  and  Is  often  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
baaatiful  portions  of  the  whole  edifice.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, chapter-houses  are  not  so  common,  tiia  chapter 
(q.  V.)  being  usually  held  in  the  ciithe  lral  itself,  or  in 
one  of  the  chapels  attached  to  it.  Cloisters  (q.  v)  are 
also  frequent,  and  not  unusually  the  Fides  of  those 
which  are  fiuthait  iMSOfod  fmn  the  church  or  chap- 
ter-bouse BIO  eneloied  \ij  other  Imildinga  connected 
with  the  establishment,  such  as  a  library,  and  places 
of  residence  for  fiome  of  the  officials  of  the  cathedral. 
It  is  here  that,  in  Roman  Catholic  churchai^  Hm  hdl, 
dormitories,  audi  hitchens  for  the  monks  an  eonunon- 
ly  placed.  Beneath  the  choreh  there  is  flmqoeoti^  a 
crypt  (q.  v.).  In  ■^mne  cathedral  churches,  the  crypt 
is  in  reality  a  second  underground  church  of  great  size 
and  beauty.  Tlie  baptistery  (q.  v.)  is  another  adjunct 
to  tiM  cfaordit  though  frequently  forming  a  boilding 
altogether  detached.  Moat  of  the  parts  of  the  drareh 
which  wc  have  mentioned  may  bo  traced  on  the  an- 
nexed ground-plan  of  Durham  Cattiedral,  but  it  must 
not  be  suppoMd  that  their  position  is  always  that 
which  is  tbm  rapreaantod.  The  position  of  the  nave, 
dioiri  or  diancel,  alslea  and  transepts,  are  nearly  inva- 
riable, but  the  other  portions  vary,  and  an-  scarcply 
alike  in  two  churche*."  Modem  Church  cUilices  vary 
greatly  in  form,  litructure,  and  arrangements.  See 
Bingham,  Ory.  JEoctet.  bk.  vUi ;  Coleman,  ChrMam 
AntiqukieB,  eh.  xfii ;  alao  Biegel,  tftaMudk  dtr  dkrid- 
Uch-tarchlkkm  AUrrfhumcr,  ii,  3*1^!.  I'27.  and  references 
there.    On  the  adaptation  of  ancient  art  to  modern 


Church  architecture,  and  iti  dangers,  see  (Hose,  Chirch  .  tion  ; 
Ardut&aHirt  Seriptunl^  ammdered  (Lend.  1844,  8vo) ; 
T.  K.  Arnold,  Btmarb  om  Chuft  Oarei  JrcMscAire 
(Ix)ndon,  1844) ;  and  a  series  of  articles  on  Cboreh  ar- 
chitecture in  the  C'4rul»an*«  Monthly  Magatmt  fLohd. 
1844,  1845) ;  MOmaB,  ANisfy  ^  LaUm  CMdamig, 
voLTiii,  cb.TiU. 
CHURCH,  EVAKOELIOAL.  8eo  Pmhul 
CHURCH  FATHERS.    Sec  Fathers. 
CHUBCU,Flt£MCH  liKFORMEU.  SooFkahck, 
BvoniBD  Cmmem  or. 

CHURCH,  GALI.irAN.  f^e  OAt.LirAN  CntrncH. 
CHURCH,  GERMAN  K£1>X>KM£D.   See  Gsa- 

CHDBOE,  OREBK.  8o*  OanK  CmaoB ;  Bus. 


chi'son  niriijcrntor  of  the  Convention,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  form  a  feparatc  denomination,  under  the 
name  "  C%Hrck  of  God.''  The  Church  took  root  chief* 
ly  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Westom  States,  having 
(in  1867)  no  eldership  in  the  Vow  En|!land  States  and 
in  New  York,  and  but  one  eldership  in  the  Si  iitlii  rn — 
Texas.  The  latter,  at  the  beginning  of  tije  war,  sep- 
arated from  the  General  Eldership  because  of  the  aa^ 
slaTanrdoctrinea  {aofoasad  bj  it.  At  an  annoal  awo^ 
ing  liold  In  i99S,  the  Texas  ddarship  cxproMad  a  d»> 

sire  to  rennid'  with  the  C r  1 1 r  ral  mnnhlp,  hill  DO  drf 
inite  resolutions  were  passed. 

The  eighth  triennial  General  Eldership  of  the  Church 
was  held  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  on  May  81, 1866,  and  tba 
following  days.  The  following  Aannal  EtdemMpe  were 
repreiented  :  East  I'enn'yh'ama,  West  Pennsylvania, 
East  Ohio,  AVcbt  Ohio,  Indiana,  Southern  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  Iowa,  German,  Michigan.  A.  F.  Sboei 
was  elected  speaker.  Centralia  CoUc^  in 
was  recognised  as  an  fasUtution  of  tho  Chareh,  and  ft 
was  rcsohcd  to  pst^iblish  another  college  in  Ohio.  West 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  or  Illinois.  The  suliticription 
list  of  the  weekly  denominational  organ,  the  Ckiutk 
AdcocaUf  was  reported  to  be  2700,  and  resolnUons  were 
ptuaed  in  6iTor  of  tlie  eatabUshmont  vt  a  Snnda}*- 
school  paj»er  by  tho  Board  of  Publication,  and  of  a 
German  paj^er  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Weishampel.  A  scries 
of  resolutions  was  also  adopted  on  the  duty  of  loyalty, 
against  slavery,  and  in  flavor  of  eqnal  rights  of  all 
men,  irrespeetlvo  of  color. 

11.  />inVr»>('.«.- (Ciorrio,  ritfd  below.')  The  foUoW^ 
ing  is  a  full  statement  of  the  vIcw.h  of  the  dcnomina. 


CHUBCH  HI8T0RT.  Sea  EooLBBUamui.  Bis- 
tort. 

CHURCH,  LUTHERAN.  See  LtrmanAX  CBimoH. 
CHI  i:rn. Mi:TH(»DlST(BPiaOOPALAiii>OTH. 
bb).    See  METUODUTa. 


1.  She  believes  the  IHMe,  or  the  cjinonicnl  b-Hik*  •  (  thr  old 
•niJ.New Tegument,  to  ho  the  Word  of  0<"1.  n  ti  ^.  n  frun 
Ci(jrl  to  nuin,  nnd  the  only  aiittniritulivL'  rulf  of  faith  am!  jtrac- 
tice. 

i.  .She  Ix'lierca  in  one  Supreme  God.  coosUtii^  of  Father, 
.<(on,  and  Holy  efiill,  aaA  that  ttwM  Ihna  ars  e»«iaat  mi 

a.  flbe  bsiisvas  la  the  fon  and  4ep(w«r  of  ana;  thalis  to 
sar,  that  ana    aatare  to  destUate  ofthe  llmr  aal  taaaa 

of  (ua. 

4.  She  belferes  to  the  redemption  of  man  thrsa^tbe  ataa^ 

meat,  or  vlearlou"  ."arrHice  of  Jesun  Chrtot 

5.  8be  believer  in  the  gift*  and  oflSee-work  of  the  IToIt 
Spirit;  thnt  !-,  In  tlic  onlii:lit<-iiinp,  le^cneratln);,  and  sunrti- 

fviii^;  Intiiiruro  nii<l  (Viwit  nl'  llio  Spirit. 

(>.  She  fH'lii'vi-^  ill  tho  freo  niornl  «p  ncy  i>f  nmn  :  tlint  he 
h«n  nii'rnl  uhllity,  Imthilw  conininniliMl  I  i  r.  nt  nti  !  iirvr. 
In  onlcr  to  be  iiaved:  and  that  the  ductrine  of  uacouditiooal 

cicrtioo  aadrsoiobawa  hsa  no  fcaBdaHea  la  iba  orades  ef 

Ood. 

T.  She  tNUavss  that  man  U  Jnnllsd  bf  lUlh  b  ChfM  aad 
not  hy  the  worfca  of  law,  or  bf  woria  ef  his  own  rigbiieaiass* 

She  belteveii  in  the  uBceadty  of  reeeDeraUoo,  or  the  oaw 
birth ;  or  in  tli«  rhnnRe  of  man'i  moral  nature,  after  the  faga« 
ace  of  Ood,  by  the  intluenre  and  power  of  the  word  aad  Spirit 
of  God,  thrmigh  faith  in  Christ  .leniii. 
A.  She  iMUeTes  in  thne  yosiltvo  ordinanras  of  fstfelaal 
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t^^l  AUumaef  Anmul  American  Cijelmrdi  i  for  l-^CG,  p. 
'  112. 

CHURCn  OF  JESUS  CIIUIST  OF  THE  LAT- 
TER-DA VS  SAINTS.    See  .MonjfOXS. 

CHUBCH  OF  THE  MESSIAH,  a  religionii  Met 
estaUUied  in  18«3,  in  Maine,  by  •  pcroon  named 
Adam^,  who  previously  had  liocn  a  Mormon  elder. 
The  founder  of  the  sect  claimed  to  have  visioiu  and 
special  inspirations.  Among  the  pecaliar  point*  of 
the  new  faith  were,  that  its  memhers  arc  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  and  tliat,  "as  the  curse  was  now  taken 
off  frnm  Palestine,"  the  time  had  como  for  the  lout 
ten  tribes  to  return  to  the  land  uf  their  fathers.  Thejr 
anticipated  the  re-eetablishment  at  Jeruaalem  of  tlie 
throne  of  Darid  in  greater  tlian  Solomon's  splendor. 
In  expectation  of  the  near  advent  of  the  M^iah,  15<t 
iiietnluT-  i  f  till'  !ic.,  t  frttm  the  State  of  Maine  went  in 
1^66  to  ralcstiiie,  and  cstaUisbed  a  colony  at  J.tflk| 
the  sea-port  of  Jenualem,  with  OM  president  (Aduntt) 
•od  two  Uahopi  as  itt  leaden.  IVoogh  the  efforta 
of  tlie  American  *tnd  Enf^lish  conpnlfl  in  Jerusalpm, 

they  met  with  a  kiinl  m  ,  iitimi  mi  tin-  ji.irt  of  tlif  Turk- 
i«h  pai  ha  and  the  jM-opl.'  of  ,IjilV,».  I,.ind  had  l>een  se- 
cured for  them  l)eft»re  tluir  arrival,  through  the  Amefu 
ican  Tio»«ODial  at  JaIEk  The  ooloni^tjs  built  quite  a 
mmber  of  lunuwa  and  a  thna-^tor}-  hotel,  iiaving 
brought  the  lumber  all  the  way  from  Maine.  Com- 
plaints made  bp  the  colonints  of  tho  hardships  they 
were  forced  to  endure  induced  the  government  of  the 
United  State*  to  eond,  at  the  beginning  of  1867,  an 
agent  (the  Rer.  Dr.  Bldwell,  of  New  Tork)  to  Jafri,  in 
order  to  make  a  tliorouph  examination  into  the  affairs 
and  prospects  of  tlio  colony.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  1>*67,  a  considerable  number  of  the  colonioto  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  their  cooditka  and  the  rule  of 
pwaMaat  Adani,  and  Tvtnmod  heme. — See  Ammi 
Awterieam  Cgclop.fnr  1Hr,<i,  «.  v.  M.  .!,lnh^  Church  of. 

CHURCH  OF  liOMK.  Sec  Kom-v^n  Cathouc 
Cm  H<  11. 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.    Sot  Sooxtjum; 

SOOTLAint^  FtaB  CHOjW  ov. 

CHUBCte  POUTT.  8aa  BooLi*an<UL  Pou- 

ITT. 

CHURCH,  PRI8BTTBBIAir.   8aa  Fomm. 

Kux  CatrBGH. 
CHURCH,  PROTEOTAOT  EPISCOPAL.  Bee 

PnoTi-sTANT  Fri<!roi'.\i.  CurncH. 

CIIL  UCII,  HEK  HiMFI).  See  KEFORBnCDCHUHCH. 
CllUlU'H,  KHl OHMED  PRESBYTERIAK.  8aa 
Pbubytbbiah  (Raroamtp)  Chiwct. 

CHITRCH,  STATES  OPTHE(Arfrtin0a«Mi  MHX 
the  territory  governed  by  the  Pope  af  f«ecnlar  prince* 
I.  I/utory. — The  t'hun  b  of  Konie,  wliicli  l«'<  ame  at 
an  early  date  one  of  the  diicf  Christian  clnir<  iic!i  of 
the  world,  recaiYed  in  821,  liy  a  apedal  edict  of  the 
einpem  OoMturtliMv  the  i^t  to  aeeept  legadoa. 
delegates.    She  haa,  la  addition  to  her  lo<'al  rhurches  The  story,  however,  that  Con.>itjintine  jiri^M-nti  d  bishop 


M«wlBlho 

I«ltd*«  i^upper. 

She  believe*  two  thtofp  eMfutisI  to  the  TalMit}'  of  bap- 
tbm,  vie.  faith  kud  ImmerJoa— that  fiitli  ■honld  always  pre- 
cede immersion  ;  u>d  that  wiMM  sllhsr  ii  waaltaK  thm  eia 

b«  DO  trrtptiml  baptli<Tn. 

.>ih.-  heliurei'  ihut  the  ordinance  iif  fift-wa*hin>r,  timt  li<, 
the  llUTal  ••a-hiiijt  "f  the  caint-'  fi-rt,  arcording  to  tike  woTda 
and  exKiii|il<'  'f «  hrUt,  is  oblifratory  upon  all  Cluistlaa% and 
•ouKht  (u  U'  obM^rved  by  all  tho  cburchea  otQoi. 

M  Shis  believe*  that  Ike  Lsnfs  floapar  sheoM  be  often  ad- 
miniAtered,  and,  to  be  eoadsttat,  to  dirlstlaaa  only,  In  a  slt- 
tiM  postarsL  and  always  in  the  evening. 

vk.  She  hsUsves  In  tlw  inatltution  of  the  Lard's  day,  or 
Gfailstian  Sabbath,  *•  a  day  of  mt  and  rellgiou*  wanhlp. 

14.  She  belivve*  that  the  reading  and  preaciiing  of  God'« 
wonl,  tlie  singing  of  p*almii  and  liymns  and  cpiriiual  iong^, 
and  the  offering  up  of  prajrera,  are  orilaine>l  of  (>od,  and  ought 
to  be  regularly  and  devoutly  ob*er»'e«l  hy  all  the  people  and 
Churcb«M  of  Ood. 

15.  .Slie  »M-li.'VP!<  in  thf  iimprloly  ntnl  titiUlv  of  holdlnj,'  fant- 
dayft,  exp<Tli  ni  <■  mu  ti!)-;,— .  litixi-i'M  tin  .  iit:<_-,  rariip-nn  rtlnK:', 
and  other  upoclal  nu-«tiag«  uf  united  and  protracted  i-fliirtd  for 
tbe  edificataoa  of  the  Church  and  the  oooverdoxi  of  ainoens. 

IS.  i)be  beUerei  that  the  Gospel  minJatryj  Babbath.Mhaota, 
ediiteHnB.  Um  nUgieas  riess,  the  Btbie,  miMieiiafy,  lamper- 
aaee.  and  an  ettar  taoefOlMt  eaoaes,  oofflit  to  he  heartity 

aap?<orted 

n.  S'l  '  beliOfeS  ttat  the  Church  ought  to  relieve  nod  tnlce 
eare  of  her  own  poor  »ainl»,  •uperannimteil  iniui-tiT-,  wi  lowi>, 
and  orplian«. 

IS.        l»>lii'vea  that  the  manufnrtiire,  traffic,  and  use  of 
ardent  <|>iiit'  a.-  a  l>L-vorai;r  or  coiiiiitxn  dllBk|  Ii 
and  inruHrMl,  nn  I  '  inj^it  l'>  Ik?  ubnniJ'>n<'d. 

19.  Sli>-  t)i<<  iiy-it4  tn  r<r  lui>titutlOB  ef 

flavory  t>)  hr  imp'«lilic  or  uochri«tlan. 

•ii).  She  tielievM  that  all  dril  wan  are  unholy  and  sinfal, 
and  in  whicb  the  aahiU  of  the  Hwl  Uigfa  ought  never  to  par- 

thai  cMI  aoweranents  are  ordaiBed  of  Ood 

§ar  the  general  good;  that  I1irl«tiani>  ought  to  be  rabjccl  to 
the  «ame  in  all  things,  except  what  Iji  manlfevtly  uniicriptu- 
ral;  and  that  npp<>aU  to  the  l»w.  out  of  the  ( 'hurch«  fi»  Justice 
and  the  ifljtftiitont  of  civil  n^;htf.  are  not  ineooslltaBt  with 
the  prinrlpl.'.  :»n'l  .lulifti  of  the  »  hri^tlan  religion. 

2.'.  Shi-  t»  U.  V  ■  Hi  the  nee«wi<ity  i  f  n  virtuoua  andholyllii, 
anl  thn'.  '  tin-;  u  lit  iijivo  th<«ie  (inly  who  obey  him. 

s:;.  -ti   i>.  !        in  till- vUibillty,' unity,  i-ancllly, 
Ity,  an<l  (N-rputuiiy  uf  the  Church  of  Ood. 

34.  She  beUeree  In  the  psmnel  eealai 
Chriat. 

«k  She  WHavee  la  the  MMmatieB  «f  the  dead,  ••both  of 
tbe  jest  aad  the  afloat  r  that  the  nsaReeiiaa  ef  the  JoM 


m:  flhe  bahem  la  the  crealiBB  of  new  heavaaa  aad  a 
earth. 

ST.  She  belleveii  in  the  iiuni'Ttaiiiy  of  the  "oul ;  in  a  unl- 
Jndgnteat ;  and  In  Atture  and  aTeilastlag 


III.  ('hitrh  Govemm^. — "  In  church  government 
thi«  b<Hly  is  independent  and  con^'rciitional ;  yi  t  the 
BiemU-rs  of  all  churches,  when  duly  ort;anize«l,  are  nub- 
jeot  to  tiie  anpenriiion  of  a  Cbnicb  Council,  compoeed 
of  tbe  praachera  fn  charge  and  tbe  etders  and  dea- 
con i  of  each  church,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
members.  In  addition  to  the  councils  of  each  local 
church,  they  have  a  confeder.ition  of  churches  called 
aa  *  Elderthlp, '  coiuistiog  of  all  tbe  paators  within  cer- 

of  mlini;  elders  aa 


or  station*,  l.irg<'r  fields  of  operation,  called  circtiit'<. 
Hence  her  ministers  are  wmo  of  them  Jt^itioned,  and 
•then  travel  on  drcoite,  and  others  are  missionariea 
atlMfse."  Hm  oMeishliM  meet  annoally.  TbaGan- 

CTdl  I^denhip^  which  conMst*  of  delegates  from  Annu- 
al F.l(ler»hip»,  is  held  every  three  yeArs.  The  General 
EM'T-'ii[i  owns  and  controls  all  the  common  property 
of  tlie  Church.  Mo  miniater  cao  be  delected  to  it 
vho  baa  wit  fadd  a  pnadMr*!  appotalneDt  tof  (hra 

year*  previous  (Oorrie,  cited  below). 

IV.  SOitisti'\<. — Tbe  Church  ban  a  domestic  and  for- 
eign miwionar}'  ?r.ciety  and  a  printing  e*tablbhment, 
all  which  are  under  the  control  of  tlie  General  Eldcr- 
ifeip.  A  wadcly  paper,  (ha  Ckmth  Adroeabt  (In  1867, 
01  inrimne),  and  a  Sunda}--!>cbael  paper.  >-.i1]>"i  tbr> 
0na  (eatabliahcd  in  IXfiT),  are  poUlsbed  nt  I,anr.i.t.  r, 
Pa.  The  denomination  in  1H67  had  11  elder?hi[is, 
aboQt  400  chorches,  860  ministers,  and  25,000  mem- 
flat  OorK  Claitiw  and  8eet»}  Winebrenner, 


Sylvester  and  the  Roman  Church  with  the  city  of 
Rome  and  other  territories  !•<  an  invention,  and  tbe 
[vetended  docameat  of  doaatioa  ie  a  late  forgery,  tahaa 
ftom  the  ao^alled  CbnttfMVM  Sghedrt,  which  was 

compiled  fVom  the  Ce»la  hi-nti  SyhrMrx  (see  Munch 
[Ronu  Cath.],  I'rhrr  die  rrdichtrU-  .Schcnhtnff  C-m.itan- 
tin  dft  GroMrn,  Freiburg,  1824  ;  Biener,  de  donntiync  a 
CoMtamtuKf  M.  ia^eraton  m  J^fhettnm  pont^^ctm  ad- 
lata,  in  his  work  de  eoOeetiomSmt  eaaoaaw  eedmm 
Grata,  Berlin,  1827).  Under  the  later  emperors,  a 
large  amount  of  projverty  of  every  description,  includ- 
ing many  lan<le<l  e-iate*  in  varioun  jiart*  of  Italy  and 
France,  was  preeented  to  tbe  Roman  Church :  and. 
moreover,  tiia  ampareri  cuuftrred  vpon  the  Uahops  of 
IJ<Mnp  many  lucrative  privileges,  aa  Gratian  upon  Da- 
niii,-uj<  in  .'CS,  Valcntinian  upon  Leo  the  Great  in  +45, 
etc.  The  ei  ( lesiastical  prerogatives  which  the  popes 
claimed  as  lieads  of  the  Church,  and  which  were  grad- 
vtSkf  eoaeadad  by  the  emperors  and  acqaieseed  fai  hy 


t  Awmkam  Btflkt  i  tha  Msbops,  graatfy  aala^sad  tfaa  aaeolar  power  aad 
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•wttMk  of  Hie  popflt.  ITndar  Qmgaij  I  Hht  landed  I  ■parioiu  doouMBti).  Otto  IT  abo  praniMd  to  d»> 


projHTtA'  l)elon)Tinp  to  the  Roman  Church  waa  verj- 
extensive,  espt'iially  in  Sicily  and  Gaul.  But  until 
the  eighth  century  the  Roman  bisliops  held  all  this 
landed  proper^  aubject  to  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  emperon.  Hm  Unt  ind^MndMit  poeaeaAion  of  the 
popes  was  the  town  of  Sutri,  which  Gregory  II,  in  728, 
obtained  from  the  Lonpobanlian  king  Luitprand,  who 
had  wreated  it,  with  i  thi  r  t.  rritnrii-s.  from  the  Hyzun- 
tioe  emperon.  The  fheadlj  relationa  between  the  Uo- 
inan  flee  and  Loitpraiid  oaMMl  OBder  Onginr  III  (781> 
741),  and  must  of  the  papal  terrritoiy  WM  reoccnpied 
by  the  Liint;obardian«.  The  pop*-  invoked  the  tnterces- 
r<ion  of  Charles  Martcl,  in  confcqtu'iu  c  of  iNliii  h  Luit- 
prand, in  742,  reetored  to  Pope  Zachary  not  only  thu 
fimnar  pwpettjf  «f  tiia  Roman  bishope,  but  also  the 
four  Byzantine  towns  of  Amelia,  Orta,  Bomarzo,  and 
Uiedu.  The  pope  even  surcncdod  in  disposing  the  ktn|f 
rtniicably  toward  the  i  xiin  li,  in  reward  for  which  he 
received  from  the^yzantinc  emperor  two  villas.  King 
Abtalph  coneeivad  tlie  plan  of  conquering  and  annex- 
ing all  Italy,  and  thus  forced  Pope  Stephen  II  (752- 
757)  lu  invoke  again  the  aid  of  the  Franks.  Pepin, 
who  owed  his  crown  partly  to  the  intlucncc  of  the 
pope,  twke  (754  and  755)  undertook  a  campaign  into 
1^7,  declined  the  demand  of  the  Byzantine  emperor 
to  restore  to  him  bis  former  Italian  possessions,  gave 
to  the  pope,  in  addition  to  his  formc^  possessions,  the 
Exarch.itfi  and  tlio  riMit;iix)li!»  (the  five  cities  <if  Kiiiiiai, 
Pesaro,  f  aao,  Siuigaglia,  and  Ancona),  and  assumed 
hlmaelf  the  IlUa  of  patridna  (patron)  of  Rome.  The 
original  doenment  of  donatkn  is  no  longer  extant. 
Hie  Longobardian  king  Desiderins  foond  means  to  pnt 
off  the  coni|ilftc  (■xc<uti(in  of  the  stipulation.s  made  by 
Pepin,  and  ultimately  new  hostilities  broke  out,  whicli 
induced  Adrian  I  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Charlema^oie, 
who  in  744  pofe  an  and  to  tha  Longohaidian  kingdoni, 
and  enlarged  flia  donations  of  his  fhtben.  As  tin 
original  deeds  of  thesip  donations  arc  lo-t.  their  extent 
can  no  longer^*  fixed  with  entire  accuracy.  The  ex- 
tant document  in  which  Louia  le  Debonnaire  sanc- 
tions the  donations  of  Charlemagne  is  a  fbrgeiy.  In 
consequence  of  the  coronation  of  Charletnagne  as  em- 
peror by  Leo  HI,  in  800.  the  connection  of  the  j>opo 
with  the  Eastern  empire  entirely  ceased,  and  the  pa- 
l)al  documents  were  hcncefbrth  datoA  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  raign  of  tha  new  emperor.  The  king 
of  the  Fhnks,  as  Bomaa  emperor,  had  thus  heooma 
the  real  sovereign  of  Tlome,  who  ha<l  to  sanction  the 
election  of  a  pojie.  Thu  temporal  power  of  tiie  jiopcs 
lapidly  increased  under  the  weak  Carlovingians,  after 
whOM  extinction  (888)  the  imperial  dignitjr  was,  until 
928,  eonftrred  nfioa  Ituhm  grandeca,  and  snlisequently 
was  for  some  time  discontinued  alfogftlicr.  When 
Otto  1,  in  052,  reassumed  the  dignity  of  lioman  em- 
peror, he  at  once  confirmed  the  papal  possessions  (the 
original  document  ia  loot,  but  a  wpy  somewhat  modip 
Had  in  Che  eleventh  eentaiy  la  ostaat).   A  docoiaeat 

containing  a  donation  from  Otto  III  to  Sylvester  IT  is 
a  forgery,  and  tlare  are  no  other  reasons  for  tlie  exist- 
ence of  that  pretended  donation.  In  1052  the  Roman 
See  obtained  feodal  ri^t  over  Benevento.  The  count- 
on  ICatnda  of  Tnseany  promised  to  the  pope  to  be- 
qooath  to  him  her  extensive  territory  ;  l)iit  on  her  death 
the  property  became  the  subject  of  a  violent  and  pro- 
tracted dispute,  and  the  claims  of  the  popes  were  not 
laoo^ilMd  until  ISOl,  by  Otto  lY.  In  the  agreement 
baCween  Otto  and  the  pope  the  ftOowlng  tanttory  was 
desi(;nntcd  as  p.i^uil  possessions:  tbaOOVntry  from  the 

detiles  of  Ceperano  (on  the  fVontier  of  Naples),  as  far  [  vcntion  of  Austria,  an 
as  the  fort  of  Radicofano  (on  the  Tuscan  frontier),  the 
azarcbato  of  Ravenna,  the  PentapoUa  (saa  aboTe),  the 
Maiehea,  tha  dnehj  of  Spoloto,  the  pDimrfona  of  tha 

countess  Matilda,  the  county  of  Brittenorium,  wiA 
other  adjacent  lands  expressly  mentioned  in  the  doo- 
unu  ut"  of  the  emperors  from  the  times  of  Louis  (whicli 
latter  dausea  recogniaed  the  contents  of  a  namber  of 


fend  the  claims  of  the  pope  to  the  kingdom  of  SicUj. 
Thus  the  States  of  the  Church  were  firmly  established, 
and  as,  wince  lor»i',  the  election  of  the  fiope  had  l>een 
independent  of  the  emperor,  the  high  political  position 
of  the  popes  in  the  Christian  world  was  conflraied. 

During  the  following  centuries  the  popes  were  more 
intent  upon  preserving  than  upon  enlarf,'ing  their  pos- 
seivgions.  In  1273,  Philip  III  presented  to  (iregorj-  X 
the  county  of  Venaiasin,  and  in  1Mb  Clegient  VI 
paMhaaed  Avignon  ftom  Joanna,  qneen  of  SleDj  and 
countess  of  Provence.  During  the  residence  of  the 
pojios  at  Avignon,  and  during  tlie  schi.^ni.  the  i<opc8 
tia'l  to  coiii  ciic  extensive  jirivilep  s  to  various  cities, 
tnbcr  parts  were  given  as  liefs  to  Italian  princes :  thoB, 
in  1443,  Alphonso  I  of  Kaples  was  made  papal  vioar 
of  Benevento  and  Terracina ;  but  Niebolas  V  (1447- 
1465).  Pius  II  (1458  14f4),  and  Slxtus  FV  (1471-H><4) 
reconsolidatcd  the  jiapnl  jio-ser-^ions.  .Tnlius  II  ,l.')(i3 
-151'.')  reconquered  from  the  Venetians  all  the  places 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  tlia  pope,  and  even 
added  to  hi^  territory  Panna,  Piacenza,  and  Reggio, 
thus  giving  to  the  States  of  the  Church  the  most  ex- 
tensive frontier  they  have  ever  had.  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza were  soon  lost  again,  but  in  their  place  Caroerino 
and  Nepi  were  obtained.  Keggio  bad  tolM  abandoned 
in  1628,  and  Modena  in  1627 ;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
a  number  of  republican  oomronnitleB  were  ftally  snb^ 
jeeted,  OS  Ancona  in  16.1'2,  iVrugia  in  IMO,  and  tha 
feudal  relations  of  others,  as  Ferrara  (151>*<),  Urhino 
(16.%),  and  the  duchy  of  Castro  (the  dispute  concerning 
which  laslad  until  1786),  wave  abolished.  About  fiffy 
yean  later  the  Stotes  of  tha  Chvrch  entered  into  a  pe- 
riod of  rapid  decline.  In  1788  the  government  of  Na- 
ples declared  the  feudal  relation  in  which  that  kin^'dom 
had  stood  to  Roma  aa  terminated.  In  1792  Avignon 
and  Yanaiasin  wan  aonaxad  to  fianca,  and  in  1786 
another  considerable  tract  of  territory  was  lost.  At 
the  peace  of  Tr>lrntino,  Feb.  19,  1797,  Pins  VI  had  to 
cede  all  tlie  papal  ]>oBsessicn8  situate  in  France,  and  to 
that  the  districts  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  Bo- 
■hottld  be  incorporatad  with  tha  new  Tranqi^ 
dan  BepnbBe.  On  tiia  iGfh  of  Febraasy  tiia  repabHe 
was  proclaimed  in  the  cily  of  R(.me.  the  papal  govern- 
ment was  declared  aboli.-'hed,  and  the  pope  himself 
was  carried  into  captivity.  I  he  treaty  of  Vienna,  in 
1816^  leatoiod  to  the  pope  the  Marches,  with  Cameii* 
no,  tiie  dvehy  of  Beneranto,  wltii  the  principality  of 
Ponte-Corvo,  the  Ic^jations  of  Ravenna,  li(iIo}.'na,  and 
Ferrara  ;  and  gave  to  the  emi>cror  of  Austria  the  rigtit 
of  garris^>ning  Ferrara  and  Commacchio.  Nothing 
was  said  in  tha  treaty  of  Vienna  about  the  papal  daima 
to  Avignon  and  Tanidsain,  on  wUdi  acoonnit  tha  popa 
protested  against  (lie  |>r>rtkai  of  tiM  iMa^  nlating  to 
the  States  of  the  (  hurch. 

Certain  acts  of  I^o  XII  (1824)  created  general  iB> 
dignation  among  the  inhabitanta  of  the  papal  tenitoij. 
In9lebmary,  1881,  an  {nearreetton  bndra  oat  in  Bdlogb 

na,  which  soon  spre.nd  throtij;h  the  whole  pruvinre, 
and  from  then;  througii  the  larj;er  jiortion  of  the  .states 
of  the  Church.  A  provisional  government  was  c*tab. 
lisbed,  and  on  the  26tb  of  February  an  assembly  of 
depntiaa  daekred  tha  abolition  of  the  temporal  powar 

of  the  popes.  The  inten  ention  of  Au.«rtin  put,  how- 
ever, an  end  to  tJie  insurnction.  1  he  rcprcsentati\-ea 
of  the  great  powers  found  the  civil  administration  so 
nnaatisftctoiy  that  they  nigently  reoommended  tha 
Intradncdon  of  rsftmns.  Aa  theia  ware  not  granted,  n 
new  instirrection  (n  currcd.  which  caused  another  iiiter- 
the  occufmtion  of  liologna  by 
Austrian  troops.  This  was  at  once  followed  by  an  oo- 
cnpation  of  Ancona  by  Franca,  which  was  unwilling  to 
lanva  tiia  popo  mdar  tiia  sola  paUuuaga  of  Austria. 
Both  occupations  lasted  untO  1888.  Gregory  XVI 
(1881  1846)  convoked  an  assembly  of  deputies,  in  order 
to  learn  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  it  led  to  no  reforms 

of  a^jr  account.  The  discontent  of  the  paopla  ooatia. 
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uo<l,  and  showed  itself  in  repeated  reTolotionary  oot* 
hreak".  I'ins  IX  (elected  Juiu' U!,  IHWi)  l)egan  to  intro- 
dace  important  ctumges  into  tlie  public  admiaiatration 
(flWM^rqvriv  of  Sd  and  ]4ftli  of  October,  1847,  fanda. 
mental  !>tatate  of  14th  of  March,  1848,  etc.),  and  thua 
f^tkvn  an  impulse  to  a  political  movement  which  he 
s.tion  foiirni  liiiiisrlf  unable  .to  control.  IIi-  timl  to 
grant,  on  ttie  14tb  of  March,  1848,  a  coustitutional 
ftrm  of  govmuiMat,  which  waa  soon  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  a  liberd  ministry  (Mamiani)  and  the 
convocation  of  a  Constituent  Assembly.  An  attempt 
to  curb  tin;  liberal  inovcnipnt  by  the  appointmt  nt  of 
conservative  ministry  (Count  Rossi)  failed,  and  the 
pope  was  compelled  to  coOMnt  to  the  appointment  of  a 
democratic  ministry.  On  the  26th  of  November  the 
pope  fled  from  Rome  in  disfniisCi  and  took  op  his  rcsl- 
doii'  !■  :it  (!afta,  in  the  kin^"!f)in  nf  Naples.  In  conse- 
quence of  thi^  movement  ii  pnivtHional  ((ovcmmcnt  was 
MtablL'-hed  at  Rome,  which  declared  the  temporal 
power  abolished,  and  proclaimed  the  republic  (Febm- 
•ry,  1849).  This  led  to  a  new  intervention  of  Austria 
(after  the  defeat  of  Sardinia)  in  the  lotration^.  ami  tn 
the  landing  in  the  I'npal  Stato»  of  a  French  army, 
under  Oudinot,  in  April,  1849.  The  city  of  BoOM  sor- 
sendered  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  papal  rule  was  restored, 
and  all  the  reforms  of  the  first  years  of  the  rei^^  of 
Pins  were  alxilishcd.  Tin-  political  and  financial  c<<x\- 
dition  of  the  States  of  the  Church  after  the  restoration 
of  the  pope  was  most  deplorable,  and  the  pvopio  con- 
tinued to  be  diasatisiied  with  th«  papal  mlo.  When, 
b  18S9,  in  consequence  of  their  deiSsat  at  Mag<nta,  the 
Austrians  had  to  withdraw  their  troopa  from  Central 
Italy,  Bologna  and  the  neighboring  legations  (the  Ro- 
nagna)  at  once  shook  off  Cbo  papal  rule,  and,  together 
vith  Fmna  and  Modona,  oigpniaed  them,  under  the 
naiiM  of  Bratlla,  Into  a  provisional  state  ander  the  die- 
fcitnrship  of  Farini.  After  the  treaty  of  Zurich  (Nov. 
10, 1859),  Austria  ami  France  proposed  the  convocation 
of  a  congress  for  the  regulation  of  th«  Italiaa  affkin, 
hat  tho  pope  rafiuod  to  tako  part  la  aa  the  great 
powen  ml  not  agree  to  goarantee  to  Un  tbe  restora- 
tion of  the  Romagnn.  Victor  Eimnnnucl  cons^cfiiicntly, 
by  a  decree  of  the  18th  of  March,  lH»iO,  after  a  popular 
vote  bad  declared  in  favor  of  annexation,  incorporated 
the  Bomafaa  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Tbe  papal 
ffOveruBWot  BOW  tried  to  organlio  a  powerful  army, 
chifJiy  of  foreign  volunteers,  under  the  I'rem  h  noneral 
Lamorici^r«.  When,  after  the  conquest  of  Naples  by 
Garibaldi,  a  part  of  the  old  Neapolitan  amgr 
uitod  with  the  papal  troopa,  tbe  Italian 
dtmaadod  tho  ^lebarge  of  tiie  Ibre^  votoateeis  as 
menacini;  the  unity  of  Italy,  and,  when  the  papal  gov- 
ernment refused  to  comply  with  this  request,  the  king 
marchdl  trtwps  into  the  {lapal  territorj-,  defeated  the 

pmal  troops  at  Castelfldaido  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  eaptared  tiw  rendnder  at  Aneooa.  Uinteta 

and  the  Marchr-  tunv  dfrlnro  1  at  once  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation, and,  a  piojailar  vi  tc  having  been  taken,  were 
incorporated  witii  Italy  by  dpi-rcc  of  the  17th  of  De- 
camber.  Aa,  after  the  Call  of  Uaeta,  l^ome  becaawthe 
lelbgo  of  the  axpelled  king  of  Naples,  and  tbe  centre 
of  all  plotH  a;^aiti.«t  Italian  unity,  the  Italian  Party  of 
Action  loudly  drniaixlod  the  conquest  of  Rome,  and  in 
March,  1801,  even  the  Italian  Parliament  declared  the 
dty  of  Borne  the  natural  and  indispensable  capital  of 
tto  Unffdom.  Attempts  made  by  tbe  ItaUan  prime 
mini"!tf  r  Carotir  tn  pn-vail  upon  the  pope  to  con'ii^nt  to 
a  separation  U  twii'n  his  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
power  failed  ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  a  prop- 
osition of  Louis  Napoleon  to  bring  about  a  reoondlia- 
tioB  between  the  Italian  and  tbe  Roman  goveimments 
on  the  ha.«is  of  the  existing  extent  of  the  pafuil  territf>- 
ry.  In  18fi2,  Garibaldi  made  an  attempt,  at  the  he^d 
of  an  army  of  volunteers,  to  conquer  Rome,  and  deliver 
Italy  both  from  tbe  roie  of  tbe  pope  and  tliat  of  tlie 
ftaa^  but  lUs  n^vtoieat  ma  prowpUjy  aupftMsed 
Il7  tta  Italian  gOTwaMk  On  ths  Uth  of  A^lm- 


b«r,  1864,  France  concluded  with  the  govonunent  of 
Italy  a  convention,  by  which  France  pronii'"'<l  tn  \s  ith- 
draw  its  army  of  occupation  from  Koum  witliin  two 
years,  whOe  Italy,  on  tlw  otiier  band,  pnmised  not  to 
attack  tbe  papal  territory,  and  even  to  protect  it 
against  any  foreijni  attacks,  to  assume  a  proportional 
part  of  the  papal  il'  ht,  and  not  t<i  ojipose  the  or|>;aniza- 
tion  of  a  papal  army,  provided  the  Utter  should  not 
tbreaten  tlie  safety  of  Italy.  In  aooordaaoe  with  tbe 
provisions  of  this  convention,  the  city  of  Rome  and  tbe 
papal  territory  were  evacuated  by  the  French  troops  in 
I).  < .  iiibi-r,  1866.  Tlu'  pi  pe  has,  up  to  this  time,  per- 
sistently declined  ail  proposals  to  atwndon  his  claims 
to  tbe  provinces  which  have  been  faieuiponrtod  wlih  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  still  more  to  renounce  the  teok- 
poral  power  altogether.    See  TEMroRAL  PowTB. 

II.  Ecclisiaftiriil  Slndniirs.  —  The  Papal  States  had 
in  1858  an  area  of  17,494  square  miles,  and,  according 
to  fha  mnana,  a  population  of  8,124,668  soids,  among 
whom  were  92S7  Israelites  and  263  Protestants,  while 
the  rest  were  Roman  (Catholics.  They  had  nine  arch- 
bishoprics, viz,,  Rouse  (whirse  metrofiolite  is  the  pope 
tiimself,  represented  throut^h  a  cardinal  vicar),  Uene- 
▼ento,  Fermo,  Fenara,  Ravenna,  Urbino,  Bologna, 
Camerino,  Spoleto— the  last  three  withoot  aafltagans. 
The  number  of  Msboprtcs  vpi  seventy-nine,  of  which, 
however,  many  had  been  pmiianpntly  united,  so  that 
the  actual  number  of  bishops  amounted  only  to  fifty- 
eight.  All  the  eight  archbishoprics  and  most  of  tbe 
bishoprics  Ua  in  the  ptwioces  which  in  1859  were  sn- 
nexed  to  Sardinia.  Tbe  States  of  the  Church,  thus 
n-duecd.  had  in  IfC-  at-iut  700,000  inhabitants.  The 
city  of  Rome  had,  in  1866,  210,701  inhabitants,  among 
whom  irsra  4S07  Israelites  and  429  Protestants.  Con- 
▼eata  afa  vaiy  aanerons.  There  were,  in  18i5, 1824 
convents  of  monks  and  612  of  nuns.   The  secular 

r  lergy  were  estimateil  at  3."i,(VK>,  iimnks  10,000,  nuns 
8<X>0.  The  former  t»elong  to  60,  the  latu.>r  to  21  differ- 
ent orders.  The  total  number  of  clerical  persons  in 
the  city  of  Rome  was  (in  1866)  7878.  The  saperkn 
of  most  of  the  orders  reside  fa  Boma.  See  mwik- 
niisM.  A-i  the  seat  of  the  central  government  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  States  of  the  Church 
(more  particularly  Rome)  have  a  number  of  ecclesias- 
tical  offices  and  boards,  which  are  trcated  of  in  separate 
articles.  See  Tom;  CAwmtAv;  Coromwanoir; 
Ci  RiA  RoMANA.  Sec  IlerzoL',  I'/fd-KtuyUop.  vii,  G76 
sq.;  Wetzer  und  Wclte,  A'ircAe»-A«Jiion,  vi,  175;  Su- 
genbeim  (Protest.),  Getckichie  der  F.ntttelumg  md  Aut- 
biUmg  du  KirckmitaaU  (Ldpaig,  1864);  ScharpflT 
(Boman  Catholic),  ^MMdho^  da  KMimulaait  (1854 ; 
tran-l.  naldmnre,  IKf^);  DidlinK'cr  (Rom.  Cath.).  Tht 
Churrh  and  Ckurdut  (Munich,  1861 ;  transL  1863) ; 
Brockhaus,  ftaanaajgwii  larilwi,  vili  iX^lk  adilkn, 

1866),  828  sq.     

CHURCH,  UKITED  PRBSBTTBRIAN.  See 

PaESUYTKUIAIf  (UMITBD)  ClirnCIl. 

CHURCH-WARDENS,  otlicers  in  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  business  is  to  look  to  the  church, 
church-yard,  and  to  observe  the  behavior  of  the  parish- 
ioners ;  to  levy  a  shilling  fbrMtnrs  on  all  such  as  do 
not  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  to  keep  jx  r^ons  or- 
derly in  church  time,  etc.  By  Canon  80,  church-war- 
dens or  questmen  in  every  parish  are  reqtured  to  be 
ehoaen  l>y  tbe  Joint  consent  of  tbe  minister  and  th« 
parishloBers,  if  It  may  lje ;  but  If  Aey  cannot  agree 
upon  tuch  a  choice,  then  the  minister  shall  choose  one 
and  the  parishioners  another,  and  without  such  a  joint 
or  several  choice  none  shall  take  upon  them  to  be 
chureh-wardens.  But  If  tbe  parish  is  entitled  by  cus- 
tom to  dioose  both  chureh-wardens,  then  tbe  parson  Is 
restrained  of  his  right  under  thii*  canon.  The  duties 
of  F.n;;li<h  church-wardens  arc  laid  dowii  in  Prideaux, 
Priudnil  driidf  to  th  DiUifj  of  Church-wardens  (10th 
ed.  Lond.  1885^  12mo).  In  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal 
Cbareb  fa  America,  ^dr  datiea  fa  genaial  aia  to  pn^ 
teet  the  drareh  buUdluA  to  see  that  wonfa^  is  duly 
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pfivf  lihd  tot  sod  ijuAnibmIj  wbA  to  npiVMBt  Ac  \)odiy 

of  the  iiari-^h  whou  o<ra«ion  may  rt'ijuirc.  Tlirv  are 
cbo&en,  with  Uic  v»^slrymen,  "  amiuallv  in  i  jistcr- 
WMk,  accoTding  to  the  caiioiu  of  the  TariouA  diiK-esr.<." 
Tlidr  datiM  an  n^fua^A  by  diocaiin,  not  by  neaetml 
eaiHMui.— Hook,  ChirA  DkiSmmjf,  :  r.;  SteOBloii, 

Ecfi'ti't^t'irnl  Pirtirmary,  s. 

CHUHCII-YAUIJ,  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  a 


dTil  ▼oar  was  ^Itob  by  dio  MtaAUAUist  ofsBBlWh 

Baries  of  prominent  event*  in  the  life  of  Christ,  The 
mo^t  ancient  of  these  anniver«aries  were  thos«  of  hia 
d«ath  and  n'surreetioii  [kci-  F.ahi  f.hJ  ;  gradually  were 
added  to  them  those  of  bia  birth  [ms  CUBiamAs],  of 
CIm  outpouring  o^tiM  9My  Qhoit  Tboo  Pui'noon3> 
of  the  circumcijio!!  [•^fc  EpirnASYj,  of  the  a«cfn.*ioD 
[see  Ascension  I'ay  j.    Christmaa.  I^a»t«r,  and  Pen- 


church,  set  apart  for  the  interment  of  the  d»-ud.  Dur-  j  tccoiit  came  each  to  be  n-gJirdoU  ns  the  centre  of  a  cycle, 
log  tho  fint  threo  centuries  of  oar  ara  tlie  ChriitiaiiB  the  three  cycles  together  embraciiig  a  coromemoratioii 
IbUowad  tlia  tew  of  pagaB  Borne,  aecerdliig  to  wUehjofereiy  thing  moiMmblaiatiM  life  of  tiioBadeeiiMr. 

every  one  could  select  his  burvinfj-jilare  out'ide  of  When  the  worship  of  the  virgin  Mary  and  of  the' 
the  towns.    'I  he  Cliri.itians  generally  preferred  to  Ik;   saiuta  waa  developed  in  the  Church  of  Kome,  a  num- 
buried  near  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  and  thus  they   her  of  fchtivals  coninienioratinj:  events  in  the  life  of 
aarlyobtainod  common  boryiog,or,asthe7caUedtbein,  i  the  Virgin  Maty,  and  the  death<di^s  of  tba  apoetlaa, 
daepiBg-plaMfl  (eamekria,  dormikina),  wUdi  .were  |  maityn,  ind  MriMa,  wan  added  to  tin  oecleriaadMl 

calendar.  This  coniliination  sugire^ted  to  tlm  vritelt 
of  the  Church  the  idea  that  the  churcli-yoar  in  to  cel- 
ebrate, within  tho  compass  of  a  civil  yejjr,  the  com- 
memoration of  all  the  memorable  avanta  in  the  life  of 
fbe  Chordi,  fteaa  the  Mrtli  or,  nibaiv  Aa  amioaiMa> 
ment  of  the  hirth  of  Chri.<t  to  the  death  of  the  lu«t 
Mint.  The  habit  of  beginning  this  year  with  the  tin-t 
Sun'lay  of  Advent  is  first  found  among  the  Nestorians, 
and  was  oaly  gradually  adopted  by  the  Cburch  of 
Bon*.  Tliwaare,faiaM^fo«r8n«diiyaof  Ad^rwit^faK 
tended  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  proper  celebration 

Christmas,  like 
reiiteco^t.  vrcro 


aometimos  ntxive  the  ground  (arv'i),  and  sometimes  in 
aabterraneau  caves.  See  CxT-icoMBS.  When  the  per- 
secution of  Christianity  ceased,  and  the  relics  of  tho 
martyrs  were  transferred  to  the  drarcbea  within  the 
towns,  tho  places  aiwmdfliaolmrebes,  or  the  Ttatibnles 
of  the  obnn  he^.  wcTf  connooly  selected  for  barying 
tho  dead;  for  a  burial  in  the  chnrch  itself  was  strictly 
forbidden,  and  only  granted  as  a  s[>ecial  distinction  to 
bishops,  princes,  and  otherpersons  of  high  ecdesiasti- 
eal  or  polMeal  posltfan.  Ilraa  giadoalfy  th*  diaieb- 
yartls  became  an  e-taMi-iied  in-titution  in  connection 

with  tho  cliurch.  In  largo  cities  every  particular  of  Christmas  ("iSth  of  December), 
church  had  its  church-yard,  and  not  until  the  lith   Epiphany,  Iui*t.  r,  A>ccnsion,  and 


oentiuy  ara  tho  choich-yaids  to  bo  found  without  the  i  each  followed  by  an  octovo"  (commemorative  ser- 
town.    QfadoaUy  U  baeaas*  gaoenl  to  doaa  tho  UleaaTCfevrtogtothogNitfeitlTaldailBf  «iglitday% 

church-yards  In  the  towns,  and  to  remove  them  out  of  the  chief  festival  itself  being  cotinted  In),  the  Sunday 
the  town",  until  ultimately  the  giivermiients  of  most 
of  the  states  enforced  this  rule  from  isanit.iry  r<  ai^on.'-. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome,  church-yards  arc  consecra- 
tod  with  great  aokmnlty.  If  adrareh-yard  wbicbbas 
been  thus  consecrated  shall  afterwards  be  polluted  by 
any  indecent  action,  or  profaned  by  the  burial  of  an 
iniidel,  a  heretic,  an  exionnuuiiii-atecl  or  ui)l'.i|iii/.<  d 
person,  it  must  be  rtcondkd;  and  tho  ceremony  of  the 
WMwdllalton  b  porfSmned  with  tlie  same  solemailyM 
that  of  Um  owmwarinal  (Baek>  8aa 


immediately  ftdlowing  the  festival  being  denominated 
the  .'Sunday  "within  the  oi  tave."  The  Sundays  fol- 
lowing the  "  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  Kpiphany" 
were  called  the  "  second,  etc,  Banday  after  Epipb> 
any,"  until  the  Stmday  Septuagesima  Iwgan  the  Eas- 
ter cycle.  It  was  followed  by  tho  Sundays  Scxa- 
Kesinui,  Quinquagositno,  Tiur  Suii(l.iy.-<  nf  Lent,  I'alm 
Sunday,  and  Easter  Sunday ;  Sunday  within  the  oo- 
tava  of  Easter  ("  Low  Sunday"),  second,  third,  ate., 
Sundays  after  Easter,  until  the  Sunday  within  the 
TION.  octave  of  Ascension  forms  the  boundary-line  between 

In  the  Protestant  ehurcbes  of  Germany  and  other  the  Easter  and  tlie  rentr(  <i«t  e\(  les.  Whitsunday 
ooontiies,  cburcb-yanls  were  set  apart  by  praying  and  i  (Pentecost)  opens  the  l'enteco^t  cycle ;  and  the  foUow- 


of  the  Seriptans;  to  Rnglaad  and  Sw«dail  a  tagSandays  are  called  the  first  (festival  of  the  **i 
fbmal  consecration  is  still  in  use. '  Holy  Trinity"),  second,  etc,  Sunday  after  Pentecost 

In  England  the  church-yard  is  the  f^bold  of  the  |  They  run  on  nntil  the  close  of  the  chnrrh-}-ear,  when 


par-on  ;  but  it  is  the  common  burial-j  larc  of  tlii'  dead, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  to  be  fenced  at  the  cliarge  of 
tfia  pariahiooars,  anlasa  tiMia  b  a  custom  to  the  con- 
trary, or  for  a  particular  penom  to  do  it,  to  reapooC  of 
his  lands  adjoining  to  tba  chiirch>7arda ;  and  that  most 
he  t  ried  st  «0iiiaNB  ]«w  (Ebok).  8m  Bomal;  Ckh- 

■TKRY. 

Hm  oontrol  of  the  chnrch-ysrda  has  given  rise  to 
many  conflicts  betwaan  Church  and  State.  The  Cburch 
of  Rome  forbids  tho  burial  of  heretics,  suicides,  ex- 
communicated ]>er80n8,  and  unbaptized  children  upon 
the  Roman  Catholic  cemetery ;  while  tho  state  govern- 
ments, both  PMlaatant  and  Rcnnan  Catholic,  regarding 
tho  oooMtery  as  public  and  not  ecclesiastical  property, 
have  ft«quently  endeavored  to  compel  the  burning 
of  all  dead  without  distinction  in  the  san)e  ci'iiiet'Tv. 
In  the  United  States  tlte  government  does  not  med- 
dle with  tha  pboas  and  modea  of  borial,  and  religions 
bodies,  as  well  as  single  congregations  and  individu- 
als, can  make  any  provisions  they  please  for  tha  burial 
of  tiieir  dead.— Wet/.er  u.  Welte.'jRfdlMi  La. tI,  801 ; 
Herzog,  Rfal-E»eykiup.  vii,  706. 

CilURCII-TEAB.  Neither  the  New  Testament  nor  I  spondence  an  influence  of  pafU  fsstivala,  to  wkleh 
the  Church  literatoro  of  tha  flist  thro*  oaBtaika  cm- '  this  kind  of  ooTTsapaadeBC*  oaa  h*  tiaead  to  «  rmy 
tun  any  totiroatlon  that  tho  Chrbtbna  of  that  time  •  large  extent,  upon  the  dnctrinea  and  tastStotiona  of  tt* 
viewed  tlw  year  from  any  other  stand-f>oint  thin  that  Church  of  Kome;  but  although  in  some  instances  the 
of  subjects  of  the  Roman  emperor  or  other  princes,  influence  is  undeniable,  it  is  difhcult  to  say  how  far  it 
See  Calexdar;  CHROXOI.OOT,  Christian.  The  first  extended.  The  chief  features  of  the  church-yearwera 
impolaa  totbaidaa  of  achoicbyoardiitiiiotftomtholfUllydeTahvodwhaathaaepanticnbatwooa^te 


the  recurrence  of  tlie  fir^t  Sunday  of  Advent  opens  tbe 
new  year.  Tbe  hist  festival  which  Rome  added  to  her 
chitrch-yaar  was  that  of  Corput  Chritti  (q.  v.X  to  be  an 
annual  celebration  of  the  doctrine  of  traosubstantia. 
tlon.  According  to  the  im]H>rtancc  attributed  to  the 
several  festiv  al",  tlie  Cliurcli  of  Kome  niakt  >  the  dis- 
tinction of sin>(de,"  "semi-double,"  and  '•double" 
festivals ;  the  latter  being  again  subdivided  into 
"double  second  class"  and  "double  first  class"  (the 
highest  festivals).  The  Chnrch  books,  as  Missal  and 
Breviary,  ba\  e  sjiecial  services  for  eai  h  luirtlcuhir  fes- 
tival, and  for  each  class  of  festivals.  See  Due  vi art 
and  Mjmal.  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  often 
dwelt  on  *  Bystoriotts  OBmap—daaoe  batween  the 
seasons  of  tbe  chnrch-jrcar  and  thoaa  of  tha  natural 
year  (Christmas,  the  aiijH  Jiram  o  of  Christ  in  the  lost 
world  in  winter,  when  nature  appears  to  he  dead; 
Easter,  to  apring,  whan  Mtnr*  aeems  to  revive ;  Pen- 
tecost, to  summer,  when  evetjr  thing  b  to  hiflhet 
bloom),  entirely  forgetting  that  tfab  eorrespoodoac* 
hol'ls  pood  only  of  the  northern  hemisiihcre.  Other 
writers  have  more  reasonably  traced  in  this  com- 
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ad  Greek  ciitirches  took  pl«ee,  and  there  It,  therefore, 
but  little  difference  in  the  cbarch-yeer  of  the  two 
ehnrcheft.  The  Greeks  begin  their  year  on  the  Ist  of 
Septi'iiil'cr.  ainl  liuvi.\  uf  l  otirsi-,  none  of  the  Saints  of 
the  KDiiian  Church  who  either  lived  or  were  canonized 
after  the  tteparation,  while  the  I<atin»  do  not  recognise 
the  few  sainte  whidi  the  Greek  Chuich  ha*  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  andent  eainta. 

I, lit  her  and  the  Lutheran  Churrh  retained,  on  the 
•whole,  the  Kouian  Catholic  idea  of  the  church-year. 
They  rejected  the  Corpua  Christi  festival  and  the  days 
of  the  sainta,  but  retained  moat  of  the  feitiTala  of  Uaiy 
as  being  based  upon  eranti  menttoned  In  tiie  Bible, 
and  the  reh^liration  of  the  days  of  the  apo«tle8  jwid  the 
angels.  In  tlie  conflict  between  lligh-Church  and 
Lov-Cbnreb  Lutherans  in  the  19th  ceDtaiy^tfie  tor- 
mer  party  dm>iig\7  iBaisted  apon  retainlogvvwy  thing 
to  which  Lndier  nd  the  other  flithem  of  the  Lutheran 
Chun  )i  h.L'l  not  ofaJaitMI,and  some  leading  men  of  the 
school  even  showed  a  disposition  to  strain  every  thing 
In  common  between  the  early  Lutheran  and  the  Ro- 
nan  CatholiG  chorchaa  as  far  as  their  membarahip  in 
fbe  Lutheran  Church  nvnldpoesihly  admit  This  ten- 
dency shows  itself  also  with  regard  to  Church  festi- 
vab  and  the  idea  of  a  church-year.  The  Reformed 
cbnrches  desired  to  return  to  the  form  of  divine  wor- 
ship aa  it  existed  in  the  primitive  service^  and  thar»> 
Ibre  showed  a  tendency  to  reject  the  whole  idea  of  a 
rhiifi  h-year.  In  (leneva,  at  the  time  of  Calvin,  only 
the  Sunilay  was  celebrated,  and  the  same  habit  fjre- 
vailed  in  most  of  the  Reformed  chun  lies  of  Switzer- 
land. InGennanjrtlMOppoaltiQaoftfaieBebnnadtothe 
cfanich-year  was  not  ao  thoroimjh.  Tn  modem  times 
t|M  celetiration  of  Good  Friday  ha?  Ixjen  introduced 
into  most  of  the  Reformed  churches  (in  Geneva  since 
1^0).  lathe  Church  of  Enpland,  the  High-Church 
party  retained  much  more  of  the  Latin  church-year 
(ban  waa  done  bjr  the  Lntherana;  and  In  modem  mnes 
adbrtahavc  even  l>een  made  to  conform  the  Anglican 
chorcli-year  in  ahuobt  every  particular  to  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Di»8cntiDg  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Protestant  cborctiee  of  the  United  Sutes 
haTO  generally  rejected  the  Idea  of  a^chnrch-ycar,  with 
Hs  system  of  peculiar  festivals.  Ki'-tr-r  and  Giod  Fri- 
day, however,  are  celebrated  by  church  services  in 
many  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Reformed  and  Meth- 
odist cborcbos,  and  ^oom  otheis;  and  in  the  German 
Beftmned'Choreh  the  Idea  of  a  dinrch-year,  as  it  was 
developed  in  the  Latin  Church  of  the  if  iddle  A>?cs,  has 
found  many  defenders.  Sec  Ilcrzog,  Jifiil-Eucyklopa- 
dii,  Tfi,  648  sq. ;  Wetaer  o.  Welte,  Kirchm-Lmkm,  vi, 
16t  aqi  The  moat  Important  Boman  Catholic  works 
on  the  dmreh-year  ara  GretNr,  Dtv  CkrktUmo- 
nsn;  T'..  nri!i<-t*  XIV.  7>f  FetHt;  Staud.  timai.  r,  (7eii< 
im  ChruUnthumt ;  Nickel, /)»e  hUt.  Zeilen  ;  iiiuterim, 
Deuhrurdigkritfn.  Protestant  works :  StrauM,  Dot 
esoiye^  Ktrchemahr  (tierlin,  1860) ;  fiobertag,  Jku 
eCMV^  KinAa^r  (BresUu, 

ChuTOh,  John  Hubbard.  D.D.,  a  Congregation- 
al minister,  was  boro  at  Bntland,  Haas.,  March  17, 
177S.  He  graduated  at  Harrard  1797,  and  was  in- 
stalled pastor  in  IMhani.  N.  IL,  Oct.  31,  lie 
died  in  Juno.  18lii.  Dr.  Church  was  trustee  of  Dart- 
nioutli  Collfgo,  President  of  N.  H.  Bi^le  Society,  and 

filled  sereial  other  honosabla  stations.  Ho  published 
a  tsonbor  of  oeeadooal  ■wom«— Sprague,  Amudt,  ii, 
445. 

Church,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England,  was  bom  1707,  and  educated  at  Uroze- 
nose  College,  Oxford.  In  1740  he  was  made  vicar  of 
Batteraea,  and  afterwards  prebend  of  St.  Paul's.  He 
died  in  1766.  Among  hla  pablieationa  are,  E$»ay  on 
tkt  Demoniacs  ofN.  T.  (Lond.  1787,  8vo)  •  Doctrine  of 
(is  Church  of  England  on  Regeneration  (Ixmd.  1739, 

€vo) ;    Vili'li'  itl  'ion    if  thf    miracu!0US    Pomrrs    of  thf 

Ckmtk  m  tkejirtt  thru  CaUuries  ^answer  to  Middleton 


[Lond.  1750,  8vo]).  He  wrote  also  several  traeta 
agaiast  Wealey  and  the  Methodists,  notices  of  which 
may  be  ibnnd  in  Wesley's  Jovrwdi  (IFori*,  y,  265, 

vi,  140). 

Churohine  OF  WOMEN,  afbrm  ofjNiUk;  (Ambs- 
ffhmg  fcr  women  aflar  dWMMk,  wad  In  Oe  Greek 

and  Roman  churches,  in  the  •Church  of  England,  and 
in  the  Protestant  Kpi»co|tal  Church.  "It  is  in  all 
probability  of  Jewish  origin,  and  derived  from  the  rite 
of  poiifictttion  enjoined  in  the  twelfth  chapter  ^  Lent- 
icna.  Tho  mbrle  (of the  BnglUh  Cbordi]  eomnmidi 
that  the  office  l>e  u^ed  only  in  the  church.  Church- 
in;^  in  private  houses  is  inconsistent  with  the  verj' 
name  of  tho  ofBro,  and  with  the  devotions  prescrllied 
by  the  oiBoe."  The  Roman  CathoUe  Church  allows, 
in  exeeptianal  eaaeo,  dmrehlngiB  prHMa  honaas,  and 
the  churching  of  mothers  of  illegitimate  children. — 
Eden,  Churchman's  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Procter  On  Com- 
mon  Pntyfr,  p.  4"J7 ;  Hrownell,  Comm.  on  Prityfr-botk^ 
p.  490 ;  Wetaer  a.  Welte,  Kirckai^Lexikoit^  i,  662  (a.  T. 


Churl  C^"'3,  iifay',  Isa.  xxxii,  6;  or  "'^3,  ielay\ 
ver.  7)t  a  deceiver  (as  it  should  have  been  rendered); 
whfle  CHTTRLiSH  is  the  proper  rendering  (of  freS^, 
idiheh',  ri'V^k,  ."is  often  el.«cvrhere  rendered)  for  a 
ooarae,  ill-natured  fellow  (1  Sam.  xxv,  8;  compare  2 
Haee.xlT,M|  B«elaa.xTfll,ld;  zl]l,14),IU»N^ 

(q.  v.). 

Churning  (y^Q,  mito,  tqwe^ing)  signifies  tho  act 
of  pressing  (Pror.  Z3CZ,  88),  being  the  i 


dered  "wringing"  and  "forcing"  in  the  same  ▼enw^ 
and  agrees  with  the  Eastern  mode  of  making  batter 
(sec  Thomson,  Lani mi  Book^  U  893).    See  Butter. 

Churton,  Balfb,  n  mfnistor  of  the  Church  of 
England,  waa  bora  near  Bkkkj,  Cheablrs,  Dee.  8, 
17.')4.  He  was  educated  atMalpaa  Granmi  ir-'^^chool, 
and  at  Brazeno«e  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  en- 
tered in  1772,  and  became  fellow  in  177M.  In  17H5  he 
delivered  the  «»i«r*«n  lecture  Om  the  Proph»cie»  n- 
tpecting  (Aa  Duhmetkm  ofJemaUm  (Osf.  17M,4f0>. 
In  1792  he  l»ecamc  rector  of  Middleton  Cheney ;  in  1806 
he  was  made  archdeacon  of  St.  David's.  For  forty 
yean  he  laborad  dOlgently  .md  faithfully  as  a  parish 
priest,  ud  waa  wiptgad  also  in  fteqnent  and  nsefU 
literary  labors.  He  died  Ifardi  fS,  IWL  BesMeathe 
Bampton  lecture,  he  published  Memoir  of  A  rchtlmcnn 
Townton  (1773,  1«2«.  1830);  JJrej  of  Bu>h<>p%mith  and 
Sir  Ridiard  Sutton  (1800,  8vo);  JJfe  of  Dean  Noweli 
(1809,  8to);  and  numerous  detached  sennona  and 
pampbleta^^mwaf  Biographtf  emd  OHkuny  (Loud. 
1832),  xvi,  273. 

Chu'shan-rishatha'im  (Hcb.  KuAan'  Risha- 
atha'yim,  D^l?ti^  "^"S,  Sept.  Xovaovptaa^aifi, 
Vulg.  Chuian-Riisathiim),  the  king  of  Mesopotamia 
who  oppressed  Israel  daring  eight  years  (B.C.  1676- 
1667)  in  the  genention  fmmedlalely  fbDowinir  Joaina 
(Judg.  iii,  *•).  The  name,  if  Hel)rew,  would  sigldiy 
Cu*h  (conip.  Cl'bhax,  Hab.  iii,  7)  <;/'  the  Oro  irichto- 
nestes;  but  I'Orst  (^Utb.  Handvortt  rb.  s.  v.)  compares 
the  Arabic  signification,  eUe/tiftwo  governments  (sea 
Abolf.  Am.  II,  p.  with  refcrenee  to  the  twoMd 
form  of  Aram-Nahan^m  (q.  v.).  Joscphus  (Ant.  v,  8, 
2)  calls  him  Chutarthut  (XoiVaiijot),  king  of  the 
.\ssyriim?."  The  seat  of  his  dominion  was  probably 
the  region  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  modem 
Khabonr,  to  which  the  name  of  Mesopotamia  always 
attached  in  a  special  way.  In  the  early  cuneiform 
inscriptions  this  country'  appears  to  be  quite  distinct 
friMii  As>\Tia;  it  is  inhabited  tty  a  people  called  A'o- 
iri^  who  are  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  petty 
tribaa,  and  oflbr  bnt  little  resistance  to  the  Assyrian 
armies.  No  centralized  monarchy  is  found,  but  as 
none  of  the  Auyrinn  historical  inscriptions  date  earlier 
than  about  B.C.  IIW,  which  is  eom.:  centuries  later 
than  the  time  of  Chuahan,  it  is,  of  course,  quite  possibla 
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tlHl  ft  TCiy  diflimnt  condition  of  things  maj  bftTe  «x- 
bted  in  bis  daj.  In  the  wwk  and  divided  atato  of 
W«8tero  Asia  at  thia  time,  it  waa  easy  for  a  bivn  and 
xkilful  chief  to  build  up  rapidly  a  vast  power,  which 
was  apt  to  crumble  away  almost  aa  quickly.  Bunsen, 
howarer,  calla  him  merely  "a  MeM^otMrian  utrep," 
aflemntng  that  be  murt  have  been  poaUrior  tp  (be 
Aasyrian  sapremacy  (Fgypt,  ill,  272).  ClniibBii-BIabo 
athaitn'^  yoki'  w  a.s  lirokrn  frmn  the  nerk  nf  the  people 
of  Iiro^  at  tlie  end  of  eight  years  by  Othnid,  Caleb's 
nepbew  (Judg.  fit,  14^  mi  mlllittg  mom  is  bean]  of 
Ifeaopotamia  aa  an  iim.iimliapBfii«r.  Tiaa  liaa  of  the 
AiqrriaD  empire,  about  B.C.  1170,  woM  natoially  rc- 
dnca  tba  bordering  nations  to  insiipDirieance  (see  Haw- 
BiNOii,  Hittor.  Endmeetf  p.  800) — Smith,  a.  t.  See 


Cbtl'al  (Xni'fff  ('  V.  r.  XoiV,  Vulg.  omits),  a  plncc 
named  only  in  Judith  vii,  18,  as  near  Kkrebel,  and 
Upon  tbe  broolt  Mochmur.  If  the  hiiitory  be  at  all 
gaonina,  tUa  waa  doubtleaa  in  Central  I'aleatine,  bnt 
aO  the  namea  appear  to  ba  vary  corrupt,  and  an  Bot 
recognisable.    See  Jcditu. 

Chu'xa  [procu  Cumo]  (rather  Ckuuu,  XovZdc,  tat 
Cbald.  MYWl,  L  a.  MnnH,  potte$$iom),  tbe  "steward" 
(tirtrpoiroc)  of  Herod  (Antipos),  whose  wife  Joanna 
(q.  tOi  baTing  bean  cnrad  by  our  Lord  aithar  of  poa- 
saaahm  by  an  aril  apfarlt  or  of  a  dbaaao,  baeama  at- 
tached to  that  IkmIv  of  women  who  acconiywnled  him 
(A.D.  27)  on  hia  j(jurneyinj^s  (Luke  viii,  3^;  and,  to- 
gether with  Mary  Mnj,^laleti  and  "Mary  tlie  mother 
^  Jamaa,"  bavfaig  oome  early  to  the  sepulchre  on  the 
morning  of  tlia  laanrraetfoB  (A.D.  tB),  lo  bring  spices 
and  ointments  to  complete  the  burial,  brought  word  to 
the  a|iohtles  that  the  Lord  waa  risen  (Luke  xxiv,  10). 
These  rircumstancca  wottid  tmm  to imply  tbat  aha  was 
at  this  time  a  widow. 

Chytrceus,  D.wiu  (projxfrly  Korhhaft).  one  of  the 
roo8t  eminent  of  the  Lutheran  thcologianx  of  the  seo- 
ond  balf  of  tbe  aixteentb  cantozy,  waa  bom  at  Ingel- 
flagan,  Fob.  M,  1680.  Having  atodiad  Aa  andant 
languages  at  Tfdiin^en,  he  went  to  Wittenberg  abont 
Ibib,  and  became  a  pu|iil  of  Melancthon  in  theology. 
In  1548  he  began  to  lecture  at  Wittenberj;  on  physics, 
and  alao  on  theology.  After  an  extended  journey  in 
Qormaay,  Switaeriand,  and  Italy,  he  waa  eaUad  hi 
1661  to  Rostock ;  and  bis  character  for  aeholanhip  and 
wisdom  Ibined  him  great  influence  !n  HocUenbuTi^, 
and  also  in  wider  Kftlicn-s.  He  was  mqiloycd  liy 
Maximilian  II  to  arrange  eccleaiastical  aSain  in  Aus- 
tria. He  waa  principal  anthor  oftha  atatolaa  of  the 
University  of  HelmsUdt,  and  was  one  of  tba  anthora 
of  tbe  Formula  of  Concord  (q.  v.).  Ho  died  Jnna  26, 
1600.  Anions  lii.s  w  ritinfis  are,  Uittoria  ConftssimU 
Auijuttatur  (Frankfort,  1578,  8vo);  Mort«  tt  Vila 
.-Etrma  (Rostock,  1690,  8vo).  His  worka  were  col- 
lected and  printed  in  2  voIa.  folio  (Leipzig,  1699;  Han- 
over, 1604).  A  biography  of  Chj^tra-ud,  with  a  selec- 
tion fmni  his  wurks,  \v;is  puMishcd  by  Pn-stel  in  tlie 
Hth  vol.  of  the  work,  Lebtn  u.  mugevdhlu  Schrifln  dcr 
Voter  der  lutk.  Kirche  (Elbcrfeld,  18G3).  See  Schutz- 
ioa,  De  Vita  D.  Chytrm  (Hamburg,  1720-28,  prefixed  to 
tbe  writings  of  Ch^-traeus,  8  vola.Svo);  Melcbior  Adam, 
Vita  Theologorum  (Francfott,  170S}b  p.  Mt  H«nog, 
neat-EkegUopidie,  ii,  701. 

Ciborltun  («/3«ioiov,  a  eitp\  a  large  chalice  (a 
specie*  of  pyx,  q.  v.)  or  cup,  often  of  gold  or  silver, 
with  a  cover,  surmounted  commonly  by  a  cross.  It 
to  naad  to  contain  the  host,  or  consecrated  waftfiittflw 
maaa.  Tbe  name  ciloritm  waa  alao  givan  to  n  eaaopj 
en  tba  altar,  supported  by  frar  eolmnns,  to  wUch  die 
cup,  in  the  shape  of  a  di  vc.  «  a-t  nttnohed  by  chains, 
containing  tbe  wafer  for  the  communion  of  tbe  sick. — 

ClCCar  ("32.  kiklar',  drntif.  esp.  of  the  ^Wdtt). 

See  TorooRAPUiCA*'  Tekms  ;  Talsst. 


Cili'cia  (KiKiKta  ;  on  the  dcriv,,  doe  hclow),  ti  maiW 
time  province  in  tbe  south-eastern  part  of  Asia  MinoTf 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Pamphylia;  aapaiated  on  tha 
north  f^om  Cappadoda  by  the  Taunts  range,  and  on 
the  east  by  Amanua  from  Syria ;  and  having  the  Golf 
of  Insus  (Iskcnderoon)  and  the  Cilician  Sea  (Acts 
xxvii,  6)  on  tbe  sooth.  These  lofty  mountain  bar- 
riers can  be  surmounted  only  by  a  few  diiBcult  passes, 
the  former  by  the  Porta  Amanidea,  at  the  bead  of  tbe 
valley  of  the  Pinorus,  tbe  latter  by  the  Porte  Ciliciw, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Cyrlnus;  towards  the  south, 
however,  an  outlet  was  afforded  between  the  Sinus 
Issicna  and  the  Bpurs  of  Amanus  for  a  road,  which  af- 
terwards crossed  the  Porta  Syria)  in  the  direction  of 
Antioch  (hence  the  close  connection  which  existed  be- 
tween Syria  and  Cilicia,  a.s  in<liratc<l  in  Act.s  xv.  23, 
41;  Gal.  i,  21).  Tbe  sea-coast  is  rock-bound  in  the 
weatfkw  and  shelving  in  the  oaM;  lha  cUaf  riven 
Sarus,  Cydnoa,  and  Calycadnos— were  Inaccessible  to 
vessels  of  any  size  from  sand-bars  formed  at  tbdr 
mouths.  By  the  ancients  the  eastern  part  wa.-  <  .illi  <1 
Citida  Propria  (»)  iV«wc  KiXuna,  Ptolemy),  or  tl>c  tre/ 
Cilicia  irtliai,  Strabo) ;  and  the  western,  the  rm^ 
(yi  rpaxua,  Stnho,  xiv,  6),  Of  MomtOMoiu  (if 
Herod,  ii,  84).  The  former  was  well-watered,  and 
abounded  in  various  kinds  of  grains  and  fruits  (Xen- 
oph.  Anab.  i,  2,  §  22 ;  Ajnmianos  Marcell.  xiv,  8,  §  1). 
j  The  chief  towns  in  this  fiviikm  were  I$mu  (Xenopb. 
Anah.  i,  4^  at  tbe  soutb-eastem  extremity,  celebrated 
for  tbe  victory  of  Alexander  over  Darins  Codomanns 
(B.C.  -t".^),  and  not  far  from  the  passes  of  Amanus 
(jiiv  'A/i<i»'i7ta»v  Xtyofiivutv  HvKHiv,  Polyb.  xii,  8) ; 
Sola,  originally  a  colony  of  Argives  and  Bhodtana, 
the  birthplace  of  3Ienander,  tlie  comic  poet  (B.C. 
j  2G2),  the  Strfc  philo.sopher  Chrysippus  (B.C.  206),  and 
'  of  Aratus  (q.  v.),  author  of  the  astronomical  [KH'm  rd 
<I><(i)'<i/i(»'a  (H.C.  270);  and  Tarmu,  the  birthplace 
of  the  apostle  Paul  (q.  v.).  CtUda  TrachCa  fumii-hed 
I  an  Inexhaastihla  anppljr  of  oadaia  and  fin  for  »bi|^ 
'  bofldfng;  it  was  alao  noted  Ibr  a  spedea  of  goat  (Mar- 
tial, xiv.  LI**),  of  whose  skins  cloaLs  and  triit-  were 
manufactured.  Ha  breed  of  bones  was  Hi  c>u{;erior, 
that  860  (one  for  each  day  of  tbe  year)  formed  part  of 
tbe  annual  tribute  to  tha  king  of  Persia  (Herod,  iil, 
90).  Tbe  neighliorhood  of  Cor^-cus  prodoeed  large 
quantities  of  saffrciii  (Plin.  Nnt.  Itist.  xxi,  17).  Jose- 
phusi  dentified  C  ilicia  with  the  Tarfhish  of  Gen.  x,  4 
(Ant.  i,  6,  1).  Herodotus  says  that  the  first  inbah" 
itants  of  the  coontiy  were  called  Sgpadud  ('V««- 
X<ttot);  and  derivee  the  name  of  Cllida  from  Citiey 

Fon  of  Alienor,  a  Phrrniri.in  cottier  (vii,  Tl)i(»  is 

confirmed  by  Phoenician  inscriptions,  on  which  the 
name  to  written  Ckaiak  (^^n,  Geeentaa,  Jfoman.  Pion. 

p.  279).  IIcroilutuB  alao  states  that  the  Ciliciaiis  and 
Lycians  were  the  only  nations  within  the  llalys  wbo 
were  not  oonqocred  by  Creeeus  (i,  28).  Though  par* 
tially  sabjected  to  the  Assyrians,  Medea,  Perriani^ 
Syrians,  and  Romans,  the  Eleuthero-  (or  free)  CDI- 
cians,  as  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  mountainous  districts 
were  called,  were  governed  by  their  own  kings  ('•  Heg- 
uli,"  Tacit,  ii,  78),  till  the  time  of  Vespasian.  The  na- 
coast  was  for  a  long  time  occupied  by  pirates,  who  caiw 
ried  on  the  appropriate  vocation  of  slavo-merrbanta, 
and  found  ample  encoura^'i  nif nt  fur  that  ni'f.iriou.i 
traffic  among  the  opulent  Koniaus  (Mannert,  Gf<^. 
vi,  1 ;  8lnbo,  xiv,  6) ;  l>ut  at  iaat  their  depredations 
became  so  formidable  that  Pompay  was  invested  with 
extraordinary  powers  for  their  suppression,  which  be 
accomplished  in  forty  days.  lie  wttlcl  thf  ^iir\  iv  inu 
freebootera  at  Sole,  which  he  rebuilt  and  named  I'om- 
peiopolLs.  Olflwa  waa  pnooiml  of  dlieb  (B.C.  68>, 
and  gabiad  aone  aneeaaaaa  afvar  tto  movntalneen  of 
Amanus,  Ibr  whkh  be  was  rswarded  with  a  trlnmph 
(Epitt.  ad  Fam.  xv,  H).  As  the  man  level  j>ortion 
was  remarkable  for  ita  beauty  and  fertility,  as  well  aa 
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HMrlliluuiiluiii  dlnwte,  ItbtciiiM  sftivnils  VMUmn  I  flnt4ifflMM,mlliiijf400]rMnlMAntfMC!brbtfaui  otk, 

of  tilt'  Gn-f'ks  after  its  incorporation  info  tlip  Mace-  descrili«s  Amhia  tho  last  inhaljited  coimfrv  toward^ 
donian  empire,  and  its  capital,  Tarsus  (q.  v.),  was  ele-  the  suutb,  and  a»  the  only  region  of  the  cArth  which 
vsted  into  the  scat  of  a  celebrated  achool  of  philuso-  produces  franliinccnse,  mvrrh,  cinnamon,  ca8!>ia,  and 
pliy.  Th«  ooDoection  botwMn  tb»  Jews  and  Cilida ,  ledanam  (iii,  107).  H«  lUtaa,  moraoTer,  Uiat  the  Ai»> 
diAM  fliMB  tlw  tioM  wImb  It  bMHM  put  of  tiM  Sjrikii '  Mm  wvt  nBMqulBMd  whh  tbs  partifwlar  spot  in 

kint^lom  (see  1  Mace,  xi,  14  ;  2  Marc,  ir,  .3G;  romp,  which  it  wa«  pnxluced,  but  that  some  asserted  it  prew 
Judith  i,  7,  12;  ii,  21,  2o).  Antiochu"*  the  Great  is  in  the  rcpon  .where  Bacchus  was  educitod.  From  all 
aaid  to  have  introduced  2000  families  of  tho  Jews  into  this  we  can  only  infer  tli.it  it  was  tlie  production  of  • 
Asi*  Minor  (JoMpbni,  Ant.  B,  4),  maoy  of  whom  i  diaUnt  ooontiy,  probably  India,  and  that  it  waa  obtain- 
pNlbMywM»AbiCak3»(Vfaio,ikl^^  Tbeophnwttu  (ix,  S) 

80).  In  the  apostolic  ape  they  wpn»  xtill  then'  in  con-  frfves  a  fuller  but  still  fahulous  account  of  it*  pr»>duc- 
sidcrable  numbers  (Acts  vi,  'J).  Ciiician  mercenaries,  tion  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Diosroridcs,  G.ilon, 
proliahly  from  Trachea,  served  in  the  Ijody-j^uard  of  and  the  Periplus  of  the  Ervtiira'an  .S«  a.  th  it  wi-  ;j;<  t 
Al«xaoder  Jannaoa  (Joaeph.  AtU,  xiii,  18,  6 ;  IKor,  i,  |  more  dafinita  infonaatioa.  Ualan  am  that  feaaaia  and 
4,  t).  TiM  qmagegm  or**tlMn  at  CiUda"  (Acta  yt,  t  dauttmcn  an  w  muA  ilflni  tlMl  it  ti  not  aa  muf 

9)  was  a  place  of  Jewt<ih  worship  in  Jerusalem,  np|)rf>-  matter  to  distinguish  thi>  ona ftOB flw  oHmT.  Cfauu^ 
jirlated  to  tlie  use  of  the  .lews  who  mi){ht  he  at  Jertii<a-  nion  of  the  t)est  f|uality  L»  imported  fal  th«  preamt  day 
lem  from  the  province  df  Cilicia.  See  Syna<k)<;i  k.  from  Coylim.  and  also  from  the  JIaluliar  civa-st,  in  con- 
Cilida  waa,  from  iu  geogiaphieal  poaitioo,  the  Ixigb  1  leqiiaoce  of  the  cinnamon  plant  (jOkmemomum  ZegUtmU 
road  batwaan  Syria  and  tto  Waitf  nd  It  waa  dao  th*  I  mm)  lia^ 


An 

country-  of  Paul ;  it  was  vi'^itcd  by  him,  fir!<t.  inferior  kind  is  also  exported  from  the  peninsula  of 
1  after  hU  conversion  (Gal.  i,  Jl ;  Act.-*  \\,  3ri),  on  India,  the  pro*luce  of  other  specie.*  of  cinnnmomum,  ao- 
which  occasion  he  pnt'ialily  founded  the  Churcfi  there  rording  to  Dr.  Wight.  From  these  cuiiitrics  the  cin- 
(Neaoder,  tkuUk^  ami  I'raining,  i,  114 ;  Conybeare  namon  and  caaaia  of  the  ancienta  must  most  likely 
and  Howioii,  A.  Amf,  1, 17-S6^  SIV),  and  again  In  hia  have  bean  obtalBed,  tboBgli  bath  are  also  prodnead  In 
second  apostolical  Journey,  when  he  entered  it  on  the  i  the  islanda  of  Snmatra  and  Borneo,  in  China,  and  in 


side  of  Sma,  and  crossed  Anti-Tannu  by  the  Pylaj 
Cilicie  into  Lycaonia  (.\ct8  xv,  ii).  rhristi.nnity 
oontinned  to  flouriah  hero  ontU  the  8th  century,  when 
tfw  eoontiy  fell  hito  Hm  bands  of  the  Saracens,  by 
whom,  and  by  tbdr  successors  the  Turks,  the  light  of 
tree  religion  has  been  almost  extinguished.  Accord- 
ing to  the  modern  Turki-h  dK  i'imit  of  A»ia  Minor. 
Cilicia  Proper  belong  to  tiie  pa^lialic  of  Adana,  and 
Cilicia  Trachea  to  the  Liwah  of  Itchil  in  1^  Mousse- 
limlik  of  Cypras  (see  Pem^  Cj/ekpadia,  s.  t.  ;  Smitli, 
Diet,  ttf  dan.  Gtogr.  a.  ;  Vict.  Langlds,  Vojiagt  (km$ 
la  CVi.  ;, .  Par.  1861>— Kitto,  i.  v. ;  Smitb,  i.  8m 
AaiA  MucoB. 
CfrnffUfTK*.  Sm  CmmuAncAB;  Sacuitaw. 

Cinnamon  {^'{"Zl'p,  kinnamon' ;  Gr.  rn'o/iwi*;  a 
word,  according  to  Herodotu  ^iii,  lUj,  of  fhaankian 
origin  •  according  to  GaMidu  {l%»t.  BA,  p,  198], 
from  rP,  to  ilaad  npright)  occurs  first  in  Enod.  SB» 
28,  where  it  is  ennmaiatad  M  ana  of  tha  ingiadients 
employed  in  tho  prepaiatkm  of  the  holy  anointing  oil : 
"Take  thou  nl'*o  unto  thee  powerful  epices,  myrrh, 
and  of  sweet  cinnamon  half  as  much  (i.  e.  250  shekels), 
tOgBtfaer  with  sweet  calamus  and  caaaia."  It  i.4  next 
nwntionad in  Ptot. tU,  17 :  "I hava perfumed  my  bed 
widi  mynh,  aloee,  and  dmmamm,**  Again,  in  Cant, 
ir  II:  "Spikenard  and  saffVon,  calamus  and  cmmo- 
mon,  w  ith  all  trees  of  frankincense ;  myrrh  and  aloea, 
with  all  the  chief  spices."  In  licv.  xxiii,  18, among 
the  marchandiaa  of  Babylon  (Rome),  we  baTo 

.  and  odon,  and  ofattmanta,  and  ftanklncanaa." 
in  Ecclus.  xxiv,  15,  "  I  gave  a  sweet  stnell,  like 
and  aspalutbus."  Cinnamon  was  probably 
an  article  of  commerce  in  ancient  Babylon.  Tlie  Ho> 
brewa  raMirad  thia  Indian  pradnction  tbroogh  the 
mUnltea  and  Nabafbaana,  who  brongfat  it  flrain  the 
4THHan  Gulf.  It  seems  that  the  Arnlii  in;*  at  an  ear- 
ly period  lia^i  commercial  intercourse  witli  Ceylon  and 
Continental  India,  as  they  were  the  first  navigators 
of  tha  Indian  Ocean  (6enlxxzTil,S6>  Manywritera 
hnva  doabted  wbadiar  tiie  MMMiaw  of  the  Hebrows 

Is  the  same  article  tli.it  we  luiw  call  cirinntnon.  Cel- 
sius quoten  U.  lien-Melech  {rui  (Ami.  iii,  11)  and  Saa- 
dias  (Exod.  xxx)  as  considering  it  the  Liffn  Alot,  or 
Agalioekmm.   Othera  hare  donbted  whether  onr  da- 


Cochin  Chfaia.  Cinnamon  h  ini|>orted  in  bales  and 
chest'',  the  hundles  weighing  about  1  lb.  each,  'llie 
pieces  consist  of  ooropoaiid  ^oilla^  are  ahont  three  feet 
long,  slender,  and  fncloM  wMdn  them  aavnal  amaller 

quills.  These  are  thin,  smooth,  of  a  brownish  color, 
of  a  warm,  sweetish,  and  agreeable  taste,  and  fr.igrant 
odor;  lint  several  kinds  are  known  in  mmlem  mar- 
kets, aa  they  were  in  ancient  times.  In  Ceylon  cinna* 


um  Zeylanieuni, 

moo  la  canftdly  vulUvated,  tiie  beet  cinnsmoii*g0deu 

being  fin  the  sonth-westeni  roa^t,  where  the  soil  is 
light  am!  sandy,  anil  tho  atniosplu  rc  moist  from  the 
prevalent  southern  winds.  This  little  tree  t>elongs  to 
the  Uurel  family,  and  the  leaf  ia  not  unlike  the  laoiel, 
though  of  a  lighter  green.  The  white  blosaom  comae 
out  witli  great  profii'^ion,  and  for  in.-iiiy  miles  around 
ColomlK)  brightens  all  the  lanilsca|>e  in  it*  w^a^^on,  al- 
though it  diffuses  hardly  any  perceptible  odor  through 
the  air.  The  tna  la  about  twen^  feet  In  haigh^  and 


Bt  all  known  to  the  anelanta.   Bdk  the '  spreada  Into  nnnwRma  btandwa;  tiia  frnit  or  nvt  fi 

same  thing  has  l>een  said  of  almost  every  other  drn^^  alxnit  tho  size  of  a  damson,  and  when  rii>e  is  of  a  M.ick 
which  is  noticed  l>y  them.  The  word  ciito/iw/4o»'  oc-  color.  The  plants  liegin  to  yield  cinnamon  w  hen 
curs  in  many  of  the  Greek  aathors,  as  Herodotus,  Hip-  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  after  which  the  shoots  may 
foecala^  Theophraattts,  Dioaooridee,  Galan,  etc  Tha^  becntareiythTaeorJbnryaan.  Thabaitkindaof  cin- 
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namon  are  obtained  flMi  twi0B  and  abooto ;  tboee  leas 
than  balf  an  incbf  or  moM  tiwn  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter,  are  not  peeled.  "The  p^clinR  U  effected  by 
nuking  twii  (iiipo>itc.  <ir.  whi-n  the  braiu  h  is  thick,  three 
Qt  four  longilutliiiul  iii>  iHions,  and  thca  elevating  the 
baik  by  introducing  the  |>eeling-knifo  beneath  it.  In 
twenty-fiiar  hniB  the  epidermia  and  graeniab  pulpy 
matter  an  etveAdly  acraped  off.  laaftwhovatlM 
smaller  quills  arc  intrwluced  into  the  lar^r  ones,  and 
in  this  way  cont^rics  of  quills  are  formed,  often  meas- 
uring forty  inches  in  IcuKth.  The  baric  is  then  dried 
in  tlM  anil,  and  aflanraids  made  into  bondlaa,  with 
ploeea  of  split  Iwmboo  twigs"  (Perdral'a  Aeemmt  of 
Ceylon,  p.  :i;>G  ri.'l).  I^'sl.l.-s  <  innamon,  an  oil  nf  cin- 
namon is  obtained  in  Ceylon,  by  niucerating  Uie  coarner 
pieces  of  the  baric,  after  being  reduced  to  a  coarse  pow- 
der, in  tm^mtn  in  two  days,  when  both  an  aubmit- 
ted  to  ^ftfllatlon.  A  &tty  subeCanoe  ia  also  obtained 
by  bruit^inK  and  boiling  the  rii><  r  fniit,  wlion  an  oily 
body  doats  on  the  surface,  which,  uii  cooliiig,  concretes 
into'  a  dirty-whitifth,  rather  hard,  fatty  matter.  As 
tiiia  oU  bnina  with  n  delightful  ftaginnoo,  when  re- 
oeiriag  ambaaaadon  and  on  Ujili  alato  ocaaions,  the 
Icing's  of  Caiiily  used  to  have  lamps  of  it  burning  in 
tlieir  audience-chamber.  The  wood  it*«lf  ia  pervaded 
llj  ttM  lam  grateful  perfume,  and  waUting-sticlcs  of 


,  an  hiBhly  pnaod,  u  well  as  little  ar- 
Udm  of  ciUnoUwock.  Boom  eaniplMr  nmy  be  pro- 
coMd  ftoB  tiM  nwla.  CurinlM^M  mhwro 


WM  distinguished  with  di£&(nilty  from  cinnamon  by 
tlM  MMlenta.  In  tlio  ptmnt  daj  ft  la  aflen  aold  for 
dnnanon ;  indeed,  unless  a  purchaser  specif^'  true  cin- 
namon, be  will  probably  be  supplied  with  nothing  but 
cassia.  It  is  made  ii(>  into  ^ilIlil.lr  bundles  with  cin- 
namoOf  has  the  same  general  appearance,  smell,  and 
taato;  but itaanbitHieeiatUeker  and ooaiaer,  its  color 
daricer,  its  flaror  much  leaa  aweet  and  fine  than  that 
of  Ceylon  cinnamon,  while  it  ia  more  pungent,  and  is 
followed  liy  a  bitter  taste ;  it  is  also  less  clo^fly  quill- 
ed, and  breaks  shorter  than  genuine  cinnamon.  Its 
decoction  gives  a  Una  cokir  when  tnatadwitlitiiiotnn 
of  iodine,  which  the  true  cinnamon  doea  not.  "The 
great  consumers  of  cinnamon  are  the  chocolate>makera 
of  Spain,  Italy,  Franco,  and  Mexico,  and  l)y  them  the 
difference  in  the  flavor  between  cinnamon  and  cassia 
il  vaadilj  detected.  An  extensive  denier  in  cinnamon 
informs  me  that  the  Germans,  TutIls,  and  Russians 
prefer  cassia,  and  will  not  purchaae  cinnamon,  the 
delii  jiti-  li.ivor  of  which  w  not  strong  enough  for  tla  in. 
In  illustration  of  this,  I  was  told  that  some  cinnamon 
(valued  at  3*.  fid.  par  111.),  having  been  by  mlatake  sent 
to  Constantinople,  waa  unsalable  there  at  any  price, 
whOe  eosna  Ugnm  (worth  about  6A  per  lb.)  was  in 
great  requt-t"  (Pereira's  ^fa^^ria  Mxlin,  p.  1306). 
Viom  the  various  sources,  independently  of  the  differ- 


ent qnalities,  it  is  evident,  as  intlM  CMB  of  dnnamon, 
that  the  ancianta  mi|^  hava  baaa,  ••  an  donlit  Hmj 
were,  acqnidnted  with  tevaral  <vB>tetiea  of  naaaia, 

TlK"^e,  y,(\  have  no  doubt,  are  yielded  liy  more  than 
one  species.  Ue>ide8  cassia  bark,  there  is  also  a  cas- 
sia oil  and  cassia  buds,  8U{)po8ed  lo  lie  produced  by 
the  aama  tne.  Thara  can  be  no  waaMnbla  doubt,  as 
dnnamon  and  eaarfa  wen  Imown  to  the  Gieeka,  that 
they  must  have  boon  known  to  tho  Hebrews  also, 
OS  the  commerce  with  India  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  much  more  andast  than  is  geoarallj  supposed. 
— Kitto,  s.  V.  Kinnamon;  Fiitbdn,  a.  t.  (8eo  tte 
Petmy  Cydopadia,  a.  r.  Omumion ;  Celril  JTSwvBoC  8, 

:!.")0  sq. ;  Bodvi  a  Stapcl,  Comm.  tn  Thffphr.  p.  9R4 ; 
Knox,  TraveU  in  Ceylon,  p.  32 ;  also  Wtter,  Erdk.  VI, 
ir,  |t.  U,  p.  123  sq. ;  Geiger,  Pharmae.  B<A<m.  i,  MB 
aq.|  eapecially  Neaa  t.  Eaenbeck,  Dt  Cmmiamm 
[Bonn,  1823],  and  Bhnie  in  Wlegmann'a  Arddv./Br 

Nnturrjesch.  1*<31,  i,  IIG  sq. ;  3Iartius,  Phurmnloffn.  p. 
132,  lil ;  Smith'a  J}ict.  qf  Clou.  AtUij.,  Amer.  ed.,  a. 
V.  GbauuMnnn.)  Cooqk  Oamia. 

Cin'nereth  (TIel).  Kinne'reth,  r"i!2,  a  harp;  Sept. 
X{|/f()td,  Vulg.  t'enereM,  Auth.  Vers.  "  Chinnereth ;" 
Nmn;  mi«v  lit  I>nt.  fil,  17;  Joah.  xiii,  87;  xlk, 
35),  or  Cin'neroth  (lleb.  Kinntroth',  r-insB,  hatftf 
Jo*h.  xi,  2,  Sept.  X»»'tpo>5,Vulj:.  Cmtroth,  Auth.V^n. 
"Chinncroth ;"  Josh.  xii,3,  Sept.  Xn'ipi.J,Vulg.  Cm»- 
roth,  Auth.  Vers.  "  Chinneroth 1  King*  XV,  20^  SapC 
Xtvipt^,  Vulg.  Cenneroth,  Antfa.  Vers.  " Cineroth"X 
one  of  the  "fenced  cities"  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 
(Josh,  xix,  36;  compare  Deut.  iii,  17;  Josh,  xi,  2;  1 
Kings  XV,  20),  In  the  last  two  of  the  texts  cited  it 
aaema  to  indicate  a  diatriet,  ainoa  it  ia  named  with  the 
**land  of  NapihtaU*'  and  etfier  aortbam  fdaees  aa  hay- 
ing  bei>n  Iai<l  w;i<^te  by  Benhadad, king  of  Damascus, 
the  allv  of  Asa,  king  of  Jodah  (1  Kings  xv,  20).  It 
probaUj  took  its  aama  Urom  the  adjacent  city  or  lake 
of  the  same  nana,  and  was  possibly  the  amaU  endoaed 
diatrfet  north  of  Tiberias,  and  by  the  aide  of  flw  lain, 
afterwards  known  as  "the  plain  of  Ocnm  sarctb." 
The  expression  "  All  (7inneroth"  is  unusual,  and  may 
be  compared  with  ^'  All  Bithron"— probably,  like  this, 
a  diatiict  and  not  a  town.  It  is  also  the  aariiar  nam* 
of  the  laike  GmtemireA  (which  is  supposed  to  be  a  osiw 
ruption  of  Cinnfreffi,  Lightfoot,  Worh,  I,  49*^),  ftvoi 
which  wo  may  collect  that  the  town  lay  on  the  west- 
cm  border  of  the  lake,  and  was  of  sufllcient  conse- 
quence to  give  its  own  name  to  it  (Joah.  xii,  8 ;  xiii, 
V7;  9mn.  xzxlv,  U).  Jerome  says,  bvt  merely  on 
ninior  ("  fenint,"  Oni>maf1.  s.  v.  rbcnneretli),  that 
Tilierias  was  originally  called  Cinneretb;  which  Ro- 
land disputes  (J'olmt,  p.  161),  as  being  opposed  to  Matt, 
i  V,  13.  llie  Jewish  Rabbins,  moreover,  idiientify  (Ligli^ 
foot,  WoHf,  ii,  S28XTibcrlaa  witii  the  Rakkath  (q.  t.) 
of  Josh,  xix,  35-38. '  Sec  Chiknerktii.  M.  de  Sanlcy 
,  thinks  he  has  idcntHied  the  village  of  Abu  Shuskith, 
I  lying  on  the  western  edge  of  the  plain  el-Ghuweir,  on 
I  an  eminence  about  at  ita  midlengtli,  at  the  entnuiee 
of  wady  Rnbuduyeh,  with  the  site  of  Cinnereth  (JWsrw 
ra/iee,  ii,  859,  864).    Sec  Gknngsarbt. 

G^qnw  Aat  ajmiOi  *  mall,  low  oohnm  nsed  hj 
the  sndeDt  Komana  aa  a  mlle^poat,  or  to  mark  iSM. 

I  sions  of  land  ;  also  a  tomb-stone  of  email  dimensions, 
J  containing  a  diminutive  oriiico  or  place  to  receive  the 
I  ashes  of  the  dead,  bdng  thn  tka  ofigiDBl  of  tta  nod- 

;  em  tomlvstone. 

I  Cir'ama,  a  place  whoso  people  (tV  Koffi/uir ;  Vulg. 
Gram(u\  together  with  those  of  Gabdes.  eantc  up  with 
Zorobabd  horn  Babvlon  Eadr.  v,  20)}  for  which 
the  Hell,  texts  (Ezra  U,  M ;  Neb.  vfl,  80)  have  Baxak 
(q.  v.). 

CilOlO  (>in,  datg),  any  part  of  a  curve,  an  arch. 
The  word  Is  applied  (Job  sxU,  14,  wliara,  however,  it 

is  translated  '*  circuit")  to  the  heattnt,  which  the  an- 
1  cients  supposed  to  be  a  hoUow  aphen.  They  imagined 
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dMrt  ib*  Ay  was  solid,  and  extended  like  an  arch  oyer 
the  earth.  The  woid  h  dao  nfiufed  to  Um  eortl  ia 
laa.  xl,  22,  and  to  Hbm  raifhee  of  the  oeem  in  Ptav. 

viii,  27,  where  it  is  rendered  "triujiass;"  in  lioth 
wbicb  paMO^cs  it  Atill  iH.'<>nu  to  ui«.>aa  the  celestial 
VhU,  oil  spanning  tlioc.  In  Wisd.  xiii,  2,  the  Greek 
term  cvkXoc  ii  w  nodered,  with  nteeaoe  to  the  path 
of  the  Stan.  SaaCnwon'. 

(aiooit  0^<ipn.  lefapAakO  dgalAto  fhe  act  of 

going  round,  ax,  for  example,  the  eppaKiit  ditimal 
revolution  of  the  sun  around  the  earth  (Pea.  xix,6);  it 
is  also  used  with  reference  to  the  comiiK  tioti  of  a  year 
in  the  original  of  2  Cbron.  xxiv,  23 ;  Kxod.  xxxir,  22 
Ob  wUeh  paatages  It-ia  imdered  "end");  or  of  the 
term  of  pregnancy  in  1  Sam.  i,  20 ("when  .  .  .  was 
come  about").  The  Scriptures,  however,  afford  us 
very  littlo  informaticm  as  to  tli<-  a-'tronoiniral  knowl- 
edge of  the  Jews.  See  Astkohoxy.  In  Job  xxii, 
14,  tho  Halii  wofd  b  dtflhroit.  See  Cuicuc.  In  1 
Sam.  tK,  1^  and  Eccles.  1,  6,  alao,  a  different  form  of 
expreariott  te  need  in  the  original  to  signify,  in  the  for- 
mer paange  elsewhere  oenally  rendered  "com- 
pass"), a  regular  tour  of  in.tpection,  and  in  thf  latter 
(2*^30)  the  periodical  series  of  gj-rations,  or,  nitiier, 
dbecdon*  of  the  ifinda,  which  In  the  East  aro  quite 
TCgolar  in  their  oaMom.  In  ficdus.  xxiv,  &,  the  orig- 
in^ word  is  yvpoc,  the  roMKM  of  the  hearena ;  but  in 
2  Mace,  vi,  I.  it  is  limjif  mttHPoKKt  *B  ■riw«r«,  a. 
g.  of  the  Temple. 

CIKCUJT.  In  the  Methodist  EpiMopal  Church,  a 
■iBgle  chnreh,  anppUed  by  a  pastor,  is  called  a  dation; 
but  when  one  or  more  appointments,  within  a  definite 
territory,  arc  united  into  one  chart^e,  under  one  or 
more  roinixtcra,  it  is  called  a  "  circuit."  The  English 
minutes  of  1746  give  "  the  firat  intimation  of  definite 
drenits,  tboo^  it  is  sappoaed  they  existed  before. 
All  England  was  mapped  into  seven  of  these  itinerant 
districts."  In  America  the  cir«"ult  sv-sti-m  was  uni- 
Taraal  in  the  beginning  of  Mctho<li.-<ni,  and  it  is  Btlll 
irldalj  hi  Wa  in  rural  districta  and  in  the  Western 
Statee.— Stevens,  HUtorg  o/  MetMimtt  i,  81&  Soa 
Mbtbodut  Epucopal  Choms. 

Circomoelliaiia.  a  fknatlcal  sort  of  Donatists  in 
the  fourth  century,  of  uncertain  ori^n.  From  their 
trandering  habits,  they  were  called  (^f^vwneeOlMes 

(fr'iin  Cf'-'ir,  the  cnttajjei  of  the  poa-innt'i  arnuiid  which 
they  hovered,  crlias  rircvmif^Ui t  rusticuiwn).  Tlipy 
tambled  up  and  down,  plundering,  burning  hou«e.H,  and 
mmdering  all  who  rasistad  them,  proftasing  to  seek 
die  crown  of  martyrdom.  They  eallod  Ibomsdvca 
yrdiirn  ChriAti  AgmUtici.  Thpr«  is  no  evidence  to 
show  th  at  their  conduct  was  approved  by  the  Dona- 
tistjs  but  their  proceeding;*  brought  great  odium  on 
that  paitgr^Moahelm,  Ck.  Uid.  cant,  ir,  pt  ii,  cb.  v, 
ndicaDt.T,  pt.  H,  di.T;  Qiaaolar,  Ck. ttmhi'$,  per.  ii, 
dir,  t,  §  »i :  Gib)>on,  Dtdma  md  Fait,  cb.  ui,  zxUL 
8oo  DoMATiars. 

Cireomolaion  0^}^^,  mubk'f  Sept.  and  V.  T. 

tPs  litiii-.ill y  Trunrofit),  which  i-i  tran^lat*"'!  liy  the  Ljltin 
dnuMcitio,  i.  e.  a  cuUmg  arotuHf),  a  ctutom  among 
ntaj  Eastern  nationa  of  ontting  off  part  of  the  pre- 
puce, as  a  religious  eeremony.  The  Jews,  through 
Abraham,  received  the  rite  from  Jehovah ;  Moses  ee- 
taiili:ihed  it  !i>  a  nation, il  (jrdinance ;  and  Jo^<hua  car- 
ried  it  into  effect  before  the  Israalites  entered  tite  land 
of  Caaaaa  (see  generally  MkhaeBa,  Law»  ^Mom^  ir, 
W  sq.).  Males  only  were  sabjected  to  the  operation, 
and  It  was  to  lie  performed  on  the  eighth  day  of  the 
child's  life;  fHrri^'ii  -l.ivr-i  also  were  forced  to  submit 
to  it  on  entering  an  Israelite's  family.  Those  who  are 
■nacqnaintad  with  other  soureaa  of  hifemation  «B  the 
iubj^t  Itesidee  the  Scriptnraa  might  eadlgr  rappose 
tliat  the  rite  was  original  with  Abraham,  ebaracteru- 
tic  of  hw  seed,  and  jiractised  anioii^'  thc>,«e  nationn  only 
who  had  learned  it  from  them.    Xliis,  however,  ap- 


pears not  to  have  been  the  case  (Celsua,  ap.  Orig.  < 
*«ClaI»m,  i,l7,SM{  Julian,  ap.Qyxii,eoa<raJiilia«. 
X,  854 ;  conijiare  Manliam,  Cbaeii  Cknm.  p.  78  aq. ; 

Bauer,  (luitfsdii-nsO.  Vfrfms.  i,  37  »q. ;  Jahn,  I,  ii.  -77 
sq.  ;  see  lk)rhec1(,  I$t  die  Ik^chneulung  urtprunglich 
ktbrauch  f  [Duisb.  and  Lemgo,  17<J3j). 

L  Fagm  Cireymeuion — Firat  of  all,  like  M^gflkmB 
warn  a  dromielaad  people.  Yonck  (Mssra.  eiiMeflL 
c.  i,  p.  »>;),  followed  by  Wes-selin;,'  Qid  tlt  nyd.  ii,  ."iT) 
and  by  numerous  able  writers^  aliegud  that  this  was 
not  true  of  the  whole  natiot^  iMt  «f  tha  pilaata  only ; 
that  at  least  tha  priasta  waro  dwamdaaJ  ia'  bayond 
controversy.  No  one  can  ftir  a  moment  imagine  tlwt 
they  adopted  the  rite  from  the  despised  shepherds  of 
Gonhcn ;  and  we  are  immediately  forced  to  believe 
that  Egyptian  circumcision  had  an  independent  OI^Ik. 
A  gnat  prapondaianca  of  aigBment,  howovar,  ap* 
pears  to  ns  to  prove  that  the  rito  was  mdvenal  among 
thi'  old  Egyptians,  aa  long  as  their  native  in!<titu- 
tionit  tiourished,  although  there  is  uo  que^^tion  tliat, 
under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  it  gradually  fell  into 
diaosa,  and  was  ratainad  chia^  bgr  tha  priaMa,  and  hj 
those  who  deaired  to  cultivate  ancient  wisdom  (see 
OriKc  n,  ti<l  Jer.  iv,  10;  Eztch.  xxxi,  18;  xx.xii,  19; 
anduf/.  M  m.  ii,  13;  Jerome  ad  Gal.  iv,  p.  477;  Hora- 
|)oll.  HUroffl.  ^g.  i,  14,  p.  13,  ed.  Paun  ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i,  130).  UflTodotus  distUNtljr  dadaraa  that  the 
Egy-ptian.H  prnctisad  dreomcislon ;  and  that  he  meant 
to  state  this  of  the  whole  nation  i."*  manifest,  not  onh* 
since  ho  always  omits  to  add  any  restriction,  but  lie- 
cause,  immediately  following  his  Ant  statement  of  the 
fact,  ha  anna»aa  this  remark ;  "Tbanricfli^moraovur, 
shave  theb  wiiolo  body  every  other  day,**  etc  (Herod, 
ii,  37).  It  is  difficult  tn  nuppose  that  the  historian 
could  have  been  mbtakcn  on  thi^i  point,  considering 
bis  personal  acquaintance  with  Kgypt.  (Artjtpanim, 
however,  makaa  a  distlnctioD  betwaan  Jawbh  and 
Egyptian  dreameiskm,  ap.  Eiaeb.  Prmp.  Bt.  iv,  27.) 
I'urtber,  he  inform^  iis  that  the  Colchian«  were  a  coio- 
ny  from  Egj'pt,  consisting  of  soldiers  from  the  army 
of  Sesoetris.  With  these  he  had  conversed  (ii,  104)^ 
and  be  positively  declares  that  they  practised  circnm- 
dsion.  Yet  if  tha  rite  had  been  wmHiiad  to  the  prtsat- 

ly  r.iste  of  Kg\  pt.  it  ronl  l  hardly  hav*  been  found 
among  the  Colchian.')  at  all.  The  same  remark  wiU 
apply  to  the  savage  TrogltMlytes  of  Africa,  every 
branch  of  whom  except  one  (the  hLobbi)^  as  Diodoma 
failbnns  UB  (ill,  81),  waa  dremndtMLwHag  laamod 
the  practice  from  the  Kgyptinns.  Tho  iVaglodytes 
«p]K'ar  to  have  l*cen  widely  diffused  thlWigfa  Libya, 
wliich  argues  a  correcponding  diffu-nion  of  the  rite; 
yet,  from  the  silence  of  Diodorus  conreming  the  oU»«r  , 
aavaga  naflona  whom  he  rseonnts  aa  AJHean  Ethiopi- 
ans, we  may  infer  that  it  was  net  practised  by  them. 
The  direct  tc!«timony  of  Dicxlorus  (i,  28),  Philo  {Opp. 
ii,  310),  and  Stralto  (xii,  H.'l ;  coinp.  Agathan  h.  ed. 
liudsoa,  i,  46)  is  to  the  same  effect  as  that  of  Uerodo- 
tna  raopMang  Egypt;  yet  this  can  hardly  ha  callad 
confirmatory,  since  in  their  days  the  rite  was  no  longer 
univenyil.  Joiiephus  (cimtra  Ap.  ii,  13)  speaks  of  it 
as  practised  by  the  priests  only  ;  he,  however,  r©- 
proachaa  Apion  for  naglecttng  the  institutions  ot  his 
country  In  lamdning  wMifwuiielaad.  Origan,  in  the 
passage  above  referred  to,  confirms  the  statemant  of 
Joeephns.  In  Kenrick's  llrnxLohu  (ii,  37),  the  French 
commissioners  who  examined  some  Egy|iliaii  nuim- 
mies  are  quoted  aa  establishing  ftom  them  the  fact  of 
Egyptian  elrcamdsiop.  Harodotna,  moreover,  tells 
uf  (ii,  104)  that  the  Ethiopians  were  also  circumcised ; 
and  he  was  in  doubt  whether  they  had  learned  the 
rite  from  the  Ki.'yi)tian!',  or  the  Egj'ptians  from  them. 
By  the  Ethiopians  we  most  undentand  liim  to  mean 
tha  inhabitants  of  MeroA  or  flnnnaar  In  tha  preaent 
day  the  Coptic  Church  continues  to  practise  it,  accord- 
ing to  r.  Niebuhr  (quoted  by  Michaclis);  the  Abys- 
."itiian  (  liri'^tians  do  the  same  (Ludolf.  llifL  EtJttOp.  i, 

19,  and  CommaU.  p.  268  sq.);  and  that  it  waa  mi  in> 
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tndoMd  among  the  Litt«r  with  b  Jadaicil  Obzlitiinit  j 
•p|MmlkomtlMir|MrfiinniiigitBpooboth  wziM.  (It 
ii  tBUCtHj  worth  while  to  {nwnt  •  nvwnaiiM,  t«drion, 

or  wecrtion.  for  .ircuracy'.e  H.ikc.")  (Mdendorp 
scribes  thi'  rite  as  widely  .-preud  thmugh  WcsU-ni 
AfHca — 16°  on  each  aide  of  the  line  —  even  among 
OACivw  that  an  not  MobMnmedao.  In  later  time*  it 
lias  boen  awCTtained  diat  it  is  pnetiMd  bj  tlM  Kallr 
nations  in  South  Afirica,  morv  properly  called  Kosa 
or  Ainaliosa,  whom  Priciiard  8uppo»cs  to  fomi  "a 
great  part  of  the  native  population  of  Afrka  to  the 
ioathward  of  th«  equUfflr,"  He  remarlu  upon  this: 
**  It  ts  searedy  wifhtn  probability  that  they  bonowad 
the  oiistotn  from  nations  who  profess  Islilm,  or  wc 
should  find  among  them  other  proofs  of  interconrse 
with  people  of  that  clan.  It  is  more  probable  that 
this  practice  b  a  relic  of  aodaDt  Afiricaa  ctutoms,  of 
wUdi  the  Egyptians,  as  it  is  well  known,  partook  in 
tiMiemotc  ages"  (Prichard,  Phyximl  Ilint.  o  f  Mm,  8d 
ed.  U,  287).  Traces  of  the  ruhtoin  have  cvi  ri  l>een  ob- 
served among  the  natives  of  some  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  (Pkkeriag,  Raout^Mm,  p.  163, 199,  200,  etc.). 

How  te  tiie  iHe  was  extended  throtigfa  the  Sjrro- 
Araliian  rares  is  uncertain  (but  see  Stralw,  xvi,  776 : 
Epiphan.  Hirr.  ix.  30;  Origcn  ad  Hm.  i,  10).  In  the 
Ml  section  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (which,  whether 
aviae  vt  no(»  is  Teiy  old),  the  writer  oonuneats  as 
idlows:  **Bnt  yon  wID  snj  the  Jews  wen  eirean- 

cisi'<l  for  a  sif^n.  And  so  are  all  the  Syrians,  and  the 
AraliiauH,  and  the  idolatrous  priests ;  .  .  .  and  oven 
the  EjQ-ptians  thcms«lve8  are  circumcise*!."  This 
language  ia  Yagoa  and  popular;  yet  it  shows  how  no- 
toiiena  was  tiie  wide  tiJfbram  of  the  cnstom  (see  Hug, 

in  the  Frtih.  Znl»rhnfl.  iii,  '.'13).  The  Philistines,  in 
the  days  of  Saul,  wrrc,  however,  uncircumciscd ;  so 
also,  says  Ilcrodoiu*  (ii,  HVI),  were  all  the  Phoenicians 
who  had  intercourse  with  this  Greeks.  That  the  Ca- 
naanltes,  in  tlie  days  «f  Jaeoh,  were  not  all  draan- 
dfccd,  jil.'iin  fn>m  the  affair  of  Dinah  and  Sherlipin. 
The  .-tury  of  Zipp<trah  (Kxod.  iv,  25),  who  did  not  cir- 
cunu  iw-  her  son  until  fear  came  over  her  that  Jehovah 
wouki  slay  her  husband  Hoses,  proves  that  the  family 
ttMao,  tiie  imiMiito,  had  no  ilsced  nde  about  it,  al- 
though the  ^fidt.'Uiifci  an-  i.'f'iH-rally  regarded  u»  vhW- 
ilren  of  Aliraliain  l>y  Ketiirah.  <ln  tlie  otlii-r  hand, 
wo  ha\  !•  the  diHtinct  tcsitiiuoiiy  of  Josp]iliii'«  {Ant.  i,  12, 
2)  that  the  Ishmaelite  Aralia,  inhalMtiag  tlw  district 
of  NabaAaa,  were  dreandsed  aller  th^  IStti  yeart 
tliis  must  be  connected  with  the  tradition,  which  no 
douht  existed  amon^  tlicni,  of  the  a^'c  at  whii  li  tlieir 
forcfatlicr  Ishmael  uiidiTw.-nt  the  rife  (Gen.  xvil,  25). 
St.  Jerome  also  (quoted  by  Michaelis)  informs  us  that, 
to  hU  day,  "  tugmt  Mb,"  tbe  tribal  dwdUng  fmmd 
Jndiaa  and  Palestine  were  circumcised,  "es]>ecially  nil 
the  Saracens  who  dwell  in  the  desert,"  Elsewhere  lie 
says  that,  "except  tin-  I  iryjiti ms  Idumieans,  Ammon- 
ites, Moabites,  and  Ishniaeiitcs  of  tbe  desert,  of  whom 
tka  gnater  part  ava  dieaodaed,  all  other  o^Sons  te 
the  world  are  uncircnmcised.**  A  negative  argument 
is  more  or  leas  dangerous  ;  yet  there  is  sonietliing 
Btrilcingin  the  fact  that  tin-  l  uok^  i  f  Mosi  s,  of.Ioshua, 
and  of  Jndgea  never  bestow  the  epithet  wtcirctmcued 
aa  A  lepRiadi  «n  any  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan, 
any  more  than  on  the  HoabiteB  or  Ammonites,  the 
Amnlekites.the  Midianites,  or  other  inland  tril>e8  with 
wlmm  llh  v  c.inic  into  dititlict.  On  the  ctiiitrnrA-,  as 
soon  as  the  Philistines  become  prominent  in  the  nar-  I 
ntfva,  allar  Cha  bMi  «f  Samson,  this  epithet  is  of 
rather  common  occurrence.  The  fiict  also  of  bringing ' 
back  as  a  trophy  the  foreskins  of  slain  enemies  never 
ocrur*  except  against  the  I'hilistines  (1  Sam.  xviii). 
Wo  may  perhaps  infer,  at  least  imtil  other  proof  or 
disproof  is  attdned,  that  while  the  Phillatinea,  like  the 
flidonians  and  tbe  other  maritime  Syrian  nntions  known 
to  the  Greeks,  were  wholly  strangers  to  the  practice, 
yet  aiiioni;  tlic  Canuanites,  and  all  the  more  inland 
tribes,  it  was  at  least  so  iisr  conunon  that  no  genend 


description  couM  be  given  them  from  the  omission. 
It  appaaia  fttm  Joasnhas  ziU,  9)  thai  wheiD  lijr> 
canns  nbdned  Hie  IdaMina,  he  ftwead  tiiein  to  be 

circumcised  on  pain  of  aoqilriation.  This  shows  that 
they  had  at  least  disused  the  rite.  But  tliat  is  not 
wonderful,  if  it  was  only  a  custom,  and  not  a  Pfitlimal 
religioua  Mdinanoa;  fiw,  as  Mjchaalia  obaarraa,  tlw 
disttse  of  It  nay  have  dated  from  tbe  effleC  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  of  wliii  h  it  is  said  (1  Mace,  i,  41,  42), 
"Tbe  king  Antiochus  wrote  to  all  his  kingdom  that 
all  sboold  lie  one  people;  and  tiiat  all  should  keep  the 
ordlnanoaa  of  his  conntiy ;  and  all  the  nations  aoqoi- 
aaeed  aeeciding  to  tbe  wctd  of  the  Mag."  Tbe  rather 
obscure  notices  which  arc  found  in  .Icri  iniah  and  Tze- 
kiel  of  the  circumci.«ion  of  the  nations  who  were  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  Israel  admit  of  a  natural  inter- 
pretation in  confonnl^  with  what  has  bean  already 
adduced  (Jer.  ix,  26;  Etdc.  xxxi,  18;  also  xxxii,  19, 
et pcuaim).  Tlic  difficulty  tunjs  on  the  new  moutl  use 
made  of  the  term  "  uncircumcised,"  to  mean  simply 
impure.  1  he  passage  in  Jereniail  ia  thus  tranaUted 
by  Ewald:  "Belrald,  the  days  come  that  I  visit  all 
toe  nndrenaieiaed  dremncised  ones;  Egypt  and  Jn- 
dah,  Edom,  and  the  children  of  Ammon  and  ]Mnal); 
and  all  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness  that  are  shaven 
on  the  temples  :  for  all  the  heathen  are  uncircumcised, 
and  ao  is  all  the  hooaa  of  Israd  nndrcttnidsed  in 
heart**  The  sbatving  of  the  tenplea  appeara  to  be  a 

religious  custom  of  the  same  kind:  Ilerodotii^  (iii,  8) 
ascrihfs  it  to  the  Arabs  generally,  and  Joscphus  rather 
.•(trangely  regards  the  epithet  rpoxo^oi'pu't f,  in  the  an- 
cient Greek  poet  Chosrilua  (e.  Ap.  i,  22),  as  a  descrip* 
Hon  <^Ma  own  countrymen.  Knowing  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  cirruTn<  i--<M!.  it  no  longer  remains  doubtful 
how  the  reproach  «/  K'jypt  (Josh,  v,  9)  hbould  be  inter- 
preted. 

How  fu  tbff  rite  of  drcamdslon  apvaad  over  the 
aoiitii*weat  of  AraMa  no  dcftiite  ncoid  anbalata.  The 

."ilcnce  of  the  Koran  confirms  the  statement  of  Abulfcda 
(^UUlor.  AtUf-l»lamicu^  p.  1«0,  ed.  Fleischer,  IMl)  that 
the  custom  is  older  than  Mohammed,  who,  it  would 
anpaaz,  in  no  respect  regarded  it  as  a  rdigious  rite. 
NaverOiefcaa  It  haa  extended  itadf  with  the  Moham- 

niedan  faith,  as  though  it  were  a  positive  ordinance. 
IVmxke  {Sjucimrn  Hist.  Anih.  p.  Sd'J)  cites  a  tradition, 
which  ascribes  to  Mohammed  the  wottls,  "Circum- 
cision ia  an  ordinance  for  men,  and  honourable  in  wom- 
en.'* TMb  extauioa  of  the  rite  to  flie  oOier  aex 

might,  in  it.oelf,  satisfy  ti><  that  it  did  not  conic  to  fhiit-e 
nations  from  Abraliani  and  Ishmael.  M'c  have  alri  luly 
seen  tiist  Abyssinian  circumcision  ha.«  the  same  pm  u- 
Uarity ;  so  that  it  ia  every  way  probable  that  Soutbezn 
Axahu  had  tiie  rite  llfom  lha  aaine  aborea  «r  litflnenoa 

ns  Ethiopia.  In  fact,  the  wry  closest  felations  are 
known  to  have  cub>isled  between  the  nations  on  the 
opj>oaite  coast.'(  of  tlic  \'-<  i\  Si  i.  Another  passage  of 
Abulfeda  (Awmile*  MusUmici,  i,  92)  gives  speciiic  inr 
fttnafk»  on  tfila  aal^fect.  In  the  battle  of  Ohod,  la 
the  third  year  of  the  Hegira,  "  llamza,  the  uncle  of 
the  I'rophet,  <-ommittcd  groat  .^laughter.  When  Ssl  t  a' 
licn-Ahd-ul-Uzza,  wh<iM>  nuitber  wa!*  a  circnmci«<  r  in 
Mecca,  passed  by  him,  Uamza  called  out,  Come  on, 
you  son  of  •  riM-drcwndaer  [rmtlrM§  ajayitoi 
nyml!"  The  form  of  the  word  proves  that  this  was 
strictly  the  trade  of  the  old  woman,  and  that  the  cus- 
tom, as  applied  to  females,  was  no  iniK'vation  of  tho.<e 
days.  Nietiuhr  had  ocular  demonstration  of  female 
drcnmdsioD  la  AraUa  (TVoveb,  ii,  251). 

Pococke  quotes  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Philoa- 
torgius  for  the  fact  that  the  Himyarite  Arabs  drcom- 
cise  tlieir  children  on  the  rii/hth  (kiy.  He  adds  a  pas- 
sage from  Al  Gazsaii,  in  which  the  writer  says  that 
the  Anha  differ  tmra  the  Jews  as  to  the  time ;  for  they 
postpone  it  until  tbe  child  has  teetb,  which  he  thinln 
safer.  Finally,  he  dtes  Ihn  Athtr,  who,  writing  of  the 
times  anted  dent  to  Mohaninied,  says  tli.it  tlie  Arabs 
were  accustomed  to  circumcise  between  the  tenth  and 
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flftMBtt  yew.  Tfafl  oriitfai  of  fhtt  cmton  moBKtt 

this  ItLtf^o  s»^'Ction  of  those  Gentiles  who  fnllow  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  liiblicul  record  of  the  circumcision  of 
Ishmael  (Ckn.  xvii,  25).  Jos^phus  relates  that  the 
AxMum  circamdae  aA«r  tbe  UuiteeDth  jwu^  becMM 
UubmI,  tta  foondsr  of  tbdr  aalioii,  mm  ctfcnrndaad 
at  that  age  (.In^.  1, 12,  2;  sec  Lane's  Mod.  Kg.  ch.  ii). 
Thottgh  Moliammed  did  not  enjoin  circumcision  in  the 
Komii  1m  was  ctrcnnwiafid  himself,  according  to  the 
cntm  of  Ui  coontoy;  aod  drcnracirion  it  now  aa 
ooouBon  amongrt  fhe  MohominwlMW  M  unonistt  tiw 
Jews. 

The  statement  of  Pliilo'tor^ius  may  receive  light 
from  the  Arab  historiiuis,  who  relate  (Jost,  GesckickU 
der  ItratBtmt  386  aq.)  that  aboot  »  oentmy  before 
Um  Christian  mm,  mwmi  Jewish  aowrrigBa  nigned 
in  the  region  calle<l  Shoba  liy  t!ip  .Tews,  and  Yi-mcn  by 
tbe  moilcrn.'*,  where  the  Hiinyarites  (or  Homeritie) 
dwelt.  The  few  f.u  ts  |ire»erved  show  that  they  were 
not  doN  oboenraiB  of  the  Hooaio  law,  and  the  siis- 
pldon  nigfat  tfiM  Hiat  fhey  trare  called  Jew*  chiefly 
fnim  their  having  received  Jewish  circumcision.  We 
have,  bowoTcr,  a  collateral  evidence  of  much  impor* 
IHMM,  to  prove  that  the  influence  acting  on  them  had 
twDy  eon*  fbom  Jndaa;  naoialy,  it  b  well  known 
tiiat  in  AbyMiniee  netkm  celled  fbe  Fhdeeha  ttfOI  ex- 
ist*', which  hiis  ver}'  th<»roii:,'hly  adopted  the  Jewish 
religion,  insomuch  as  to  have  invented  legemU  that 
alU  go  their  descent  from  the  Hebrews.  They  poesc^ts 
the  Old  Teetament  in  the  Gheoi  langnage  end  charao- 
tar,  Imt  tiielr  own  taagaafte  la  aald  to  be  qtdto  ellen 

from  the  Hebrew ;  ficts  which  prove  that  they  were 
really  prutrlyted  by  the  Jews  at  some  early  period. 
See  ABTsamtA.  At  that  same  time,  it  Is  cre<lible,  the 
Hebrew  fidth  net  with  11011187  anooaet  on  the  oppoiite 
eo^p  of  tiie  Red  Sea.  Joat  beUerea  that,  dortaff  tiie 
war  of  the  Maccabees,  great  numl>ers  of  Jews  migrated 
into  Arabia ;  and  it  ifl  certain  that  in  later  times  they 
were  Tery  numerous  in  Yemen,  and  their  influence 
peat.  WheTBTer  they  were  aettled  pnieelytea  most 
kavobaoBiBada;  and  great  lealwaadonbtieiMQaed  to 
induce  tbflBI  to  circumcise  their  chiMern  duly  noconl- 
ing  to  theMoiale  rite.  We  can  then  quite  understand 
Philostorgius's  fact,  if  we  are  allowed  to  suppose  that 
he  spoke  looeely  of  "  the  Uimyaritea' '  doing  that  wliich 
was  dona  1i]r  a  gnat  aiaiiy  of  fbeni*  An  intanslfng 
stnry  is  toldliyJoaephus — the  date  no  late  a<(  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (Ani.  xx,  2) — how  Izates,  the 
young  king  of  .\diabene,  and  his  mother  Helena,  were 
oooTcrted  by  Jewiah  teachers  to  a  belief  in  the  one  tnie 
Oed,  the  God  of  the  Hehrawi:  and  bow,  wImb  Isatee 

wa«  desirous  of  being  circnmciae*!,  and  his  mother 
drerided  that  it  would  alienate  hi.-^  subject.-),  his  Jewish 
instructor  Ananias  wannly  seconded  her  views,  with  a 
heart  like  that  of  Paul ;  telling  him  that  if  he  waa  re- 
iolTad  to  taritato  Jewiah  taithatioiM,  he  oodd,  «Mioat 
being  circitmdaed,  adore  tbe  true  divinity ;  and  that 
this  was  far  more  important  than  circumcision.  At 
the  time  he  sfttislied  the  young  monarch;  but  after- 
wards, another  Jew,  named  £leazar,  came  fnm  Qali- 
1m,  and  inveigled  10  strongly  on  tfio  ImpMy  of  U* 
disobedience,  that,  wfthoat  more  delay,  Izates  submit- 
ted to  the  rite.  It  ti  evident  that,  in  a  controver«y  of 
this  Hurt,  the  more  norrow-minderl  tearher  had  the  ad- 
vantage; and,  in  cnnsci|uence,  it  appears  that  "  pros- 
elytes of  righteousness"  were  always  cirenmciaed  (Jo- 
dith  xiv,  10,  and  Tacit.  BuL  6).  The  facility  with 
which  whole  nations  have  adopted  the  practice  fn>m 
the  Mohammedans  proves  that  it  i.s  not  .'^j  .«prinus  an 
obstacle  to  the  spread  of  a  religion  as  some  have  thought 
it  (see  the  Pamy  Ctfcloptedia,  a.  v.). 

II.  Jemth  Ciramcmon. — 1.  tliitory. — When  God 
announced  to  Abraham  that  be  woold  establiith  his 
covenant  with  him,  he  said  to  him,  "  This  is  my  cove- 
nant, which  ye  shall  keep  between  me  and  you,  and 
thy  seed  after  thee :  Every  man-child  among  yon  shall 
be  drcomdaad.  And  ye  ahaU  drcimwiae  the  flesh  of 


lyoarftnaUB;  and  It  shall  be  a  token  of  the  ouTeuaat 

betwixt  no  and  you"  (Gen.  xvii,  10,  11).  It  was  also 
ordained  that  thi.«  should  be  extended  to  servanti«  be- 
hMBf^ng  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  as  well  as  to  their 
own  ohildem;  and  that  in  the  case  of  children  it  waa 
to  be  done  on  the  eighth  day  after  birdi.  This  waa 

appolntcrl  as  an  nnliii.mre  of  ]«^r)>cfual  oMigiition  in 
the  Abrahamic  family,  and  the  mviect  of  it  entailed 
the  penalty  of  being  cut  off  from  the  people  (12-14). 
In  complianoe  with  thiSi  Abraham,  though  thai  nino- 
ty^nlno  yean  of  age,  was  Mmself  clrciiiiidsed  and  all 

hi.s  household,  including  I«hniael.    On  the  birth  ofhis 
j  w)n  Isjuic,  Uio  rite  was  attended  to  witli  reganl  to  him 
I  (Gen.  xxi,  4) ;  and  it  continued  to  be  observed  by 
his  posterity,  and  distinctively  to  chuacteriae  them 
firoa  the  people  anddst  whom  they  dwdt  {Gen. 
i  xxxiv,  14, 15).    The  usage  thus  introduced  by  Abra- 
ham wa.H  formally  cnactetl  as  a  legal  institute  by  Moses 
(Lev.  xii,  3 ;  comp.  John  vii,  2.)).    Slave?,  whether 
home-bom  or  purchased,  were  circamciaed  (Qlb.  xvii, 
12,  IS);  and ibrelgnera nmat have tbeir nialea dreom- 

cised  l)efore  they  could  Ite  allowfd  to  partake  of  the 
passover  (£xod.  xii,  48),  or  become  Jewish  citisena 
(Jadg.ziT,10.  8eealsoEBth.Ttti,l7,wborollBrHeb. 
D'^'in^T^'^, "  Ijccamc  Jew-;,"  the  Sept.  has  TripiiriftotTo 
Kai  'lovddiZov).  In  short,  it  was  ^tpointcd  to  be  ot^ 
served  In  tebrtion  to  all  became  pro«elyteo  fnm 
heathenism  to  .Judaism  (conip.  Juditli  xiv.  10;  Mai- 
moDides,  /cmre  Biah,  c.  13,  cited  by  Lightfoot,  Bar- 
wmim  Ettrng.  see.  IS).  Tlie  penalty  of  death  ftir  a 

neglect  of  this  ordinance  appears  in  the  case  of  Moses 
to  have  actually  been  deiiiandecl  of  the  father,  when 
'  the  Lord  "sought  to  kill  him"  because  his  son  waa 
1  uncircomdsed  (Exod.  IT,  24-26).  Daring  the  pasaege 
I  throagh  the  wfldemses  die  praelioo  ftu  into  dtraso, 

so  that  of  those  who  entered  f'annan  none  had  been 
circtUDcised.  As  this  was  fatal  to  their  title  under  the 
corenant  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  Joshua,  in  , 

i  obedionoo  to  God's  oonunand,  caused  all  die  males  to 
bo  drenradaed  (Josb.  r,  f-0).  Hie  most  aaMahetoiy 

'  explanation  of  this  ncL'lect  appears  to  be,  that  the  na» 
tion,  while  l>caring  tht>  punishment  of  disobedience  In 
its  forty  yeors'  wandering,  was  regarded  as  under  a 

I  tempoiaiy  rejection  by  God,  and  waa  therefore  p(ohih> 
Ited  fton  ndng  flie  dgn  of  the  eovenant.  This  agnat 

with  the  mention  of  their  dlaobedicnce  and  its  pnnish- 
nuiit,  which  immediately  follows  in  the  pasjiagc  in 
Joshua  (verse  G),  and  with  the  words  (verse  9),  "This 
j  day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  ftom 
I  oir  yoo.**  The  '^repRwdi  of  Egypt"  was  the  thread 
ened  taunt  of  their  fonner  masters  that  God  bad 
brought  them  into  the  wilderness  to  slay  them  (Exod. 

ixxxii,  12;  Num.  xiv,  13-16;  Dcut.  ix,  '.?S\  whirh,  so 
long  as  they  remained  nndrcomcised  and  wanderers 
ta  tbe  desert  Ibr  tiietr  tin,  waa  to  danger  of  ftOfaig 

u[v>n  them.    (Other  views  of  the  passage  are  given 
ami  discussed  in  Keil'.s  Omivuntary  on  Jothua,  p.  129.) 
i  From  this  time  forward  it  l>ecainc  the  pride  of  the  na- 
jtion  to  observe  this  ordinance;  on  all  those  people 
wbo  did  not  obeerre  It  ttey  feekad  dowB  wttb  oon. 
'tempt,  not  to  say  abhorrence  fJudg.  xiv,  3;  ;tv,  18; 
1  Sam.  xiv,  0;  xvii,  26;  2  Sam.  i,  20;  Isa.  Ill,  1; 
;  Ezck.  xxxi,  18 ;  Ephes.  11,  11,  etc.) ;  and  so  much  did 
it  become  a  lito  distinctive  of  them,  that  their  oppress- 
|ors  sengiit  to  ptwrent  their  obeerving  it— an  attempt 
to  which  they  refuse.!  to  submit,  though  threatened 
with  the  last  [lonaUics  in  case  of  di-wl^dience  (1  Macc. 
i,  4f>,  50,  60  Ci-2).    The  intro<iu(  tion  of  ChristLinity  was 
the  sigiial  for  tbe  abolition  of  this  rite  in  the  Church 
of  God ;  aa  tbe  eld  eovenantbad  waxed  feeble  and  was 
passing  away,  that  which  was  the  token  of  it  also 
ceased  to  he  binding;  the  rule  was  proclaimed  that 
"in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circunici>iou  availeth  any- 
thing nor  ondrcamciaion,  but  a  now  creature"  (Gal. 
vi,l6;  OoLlii,l])b1hoagb««»gtlM  JewUhChria. 
■UD  fbud  naoj  wbo  dmg  tsnadoasly  to 
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:  distinctive  rite,  and  would  Iiave  imposed 
It  evMl  en  the  Gentile  converts  to  Chriatianity  (Acts 
XT,  1 :  OsL  vi,  12,  etc.)'   Oar  Lord  himself  was  dr- 

miiK  i^cd,  because  it  l«came  him  who  was  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh  to  fulfil  all  right- 
eott8ne«s,  and  because  he  was  **  a  minister  of  tbe  cir- 
enmcisioo  for  the  tmth  of  God,  to  oonArm  the  proin< 
iaes  made  anto  tbe  fiithers"  (Rom.  xv,  8) ;  and  Paul 
cauwd  Timothy  to  I*  circum*  ix  <1  to  avoid  offence  to 
the  Jews,  bis  mother  l>eing  a  Jewet(!« ;  but  the  spirit  of 
Cliristianity  was  averse  flrom  such  institutions  (Acts 
XT,  1-11 ;  QaL  ii,  8,  ete.)— for  the  outward  carnal  civ* 
camclsion  it  sought  to  sabetltiite  tlmt  of  tlM  kaail 
(Rom.  ii,  2>',  2',*),  "the  circumciMon  not  made  with 
hands  in  putting  off  tbe  sins  of  tbe  flesh,  even  tlM  dot- 
cnioialmi  ef  Ciiri«»  <0oi  ii,  IS). 

Amoni:  t!ic  Hticinnt  .Tr-wx,  the  rule  that  circumcision 
should  t:ikt>  liliice  on  the  ei;;!!^  day  after  birth  was 
rigidly  pillowed  (I.uko  i,  53;  ii,  21  ;  Pliil.  iii,  5),  save 
in  such  veiy  ezcepUonal  casea  aa  thoee  OMnUoned 
Bzod.  It,  »t  Mt.  5.  Even  ^Mr  rmraice  for 
the  Sabbath  did  not  prevrnt  the  .Tews  from  observing 
it  on  that  day  (John  vii,  22,  2:t) ;  nrcording  to  the 
Rabbins  circumcisiion  '"pellit  .Sabbatuin"  (F.ij;htfoot, 
jETor.  Mtt.  m  Joam  vii,  22).  Tbe  operation  oiigfat  be 
perfomad  bjr  any  bmelita,  hot  annllgr  It  was  per- 
fornipd  l>y  the  fjithcr  of  the  childf  III  8p<'ci:il  ca»c8 
women  iiii^'ht  perform  it  (Mxi>d.  iv,  !6).  Tlx-  instru- 
ment u>fd  ill  tlic  i-.irlier  times  was  a  sharp  stonc.or  a 
knife  of  flint  (Exod.  Iv,  25;  Josh,  v,  2,  3;  conip.  tbe 
XiOloc  AMtomeoCi  ^""^  ^7  ^*  EftjrptfaMia  in  preparing 
bodies  for  Anbalming,  Herod,  if,  86).  See  Knirs. 
Tbe  operation  was  a  painful  one,  iit  loa.^t  to  grown 
persons  ((Jen.  xxxiv,  ".'.'>:  .I-i~h.  v,  H\  and  requires 
about  three  days  for  tbe  inilammation  to  sobside  (Ar- 
vieox,  Ui,  It  was  osoal  to  connect  the  naming 

of  the  child  with  the  circumcinion  (Gen.  xxi,  8,  4 ; 
Lulce  i,  5;»;  ii,  21),  a  praetioo  whioh  probably  had  re- 
spec  t  to  the  fact  that  it  wjix  in  cnnnectitm  witii  the  in- 
stitution of  the  rite  that  God  gave  to  tbe  ancestor  of 
Ote  ne«  Ida  name  of  Abniiam  (Gen.  zvS,  5).  See 
Kame. 

2.  OlUtertit'uin  by  (ipistalf  Jr  n'$. — Some  of  tlie  Jews 
in  tbe  time  of  Antiocbus  Kpiphanes,  wishing  to  a.sHim- 
Qate  themselves  to  the  heistben  around  them,  built  a 
gymnaslnm  {yvftvdatoy)  at  JeraMdem;  and,  that  tliey 
mii^ht  not  lie  known  to  bo  Jew*  wlien  they  appeared 
naked  in  the  games,  "made  tbemselven  uiuircuni- 
ci.ied"  (1  Mace,  i,  15,  tjroiij<Tn»'  ♦arrolf  agpoi'irfrriat; ; 
yvlg.JhoenuU  stU  pramUia  ;  Joeepli.  Ani.  xii,  6, 1,  t^v 
tS»  aiMuv  .wipiTOfttiv  imKoKiwrupy  Sometimes 
this  was  done  by  a  hurgiral  operation,  sii(  !i  ;is  Tetsu!* 
descriU-s  {Df  J/k/ic.  vii.  2j  ;  comp.  (ialcn,  Mrth.  Med. 
xiv,  16;  Paul  vKgin.  vi,  M  ;  Epiphaniutt,  l)e  pond,  el 
•MW.p.  638,  ed.  liasil.  1M4),  sometimes  by  otlier  means 
(DioKor.  fv,  1 57).   TIm  farm  Ibr  flda  wia  IwtowtMai 

(Talm.  nsi?  '^TjJO),  L  e.  draving  ovtr  afjain,  sc.  the 
prepuce  (4  Mace,  vii;  aee  Bartholin.  ifor6.  biiL  sxvi). 
Against  having  reconrse  to  this  practice  from  an  ex- 
cessive anti-Judaistie  tendent  y,  the  apostle  Paul  cau- 
tionfl  the  Corinthians  in  ttie  words,  "Was  any  one 
called  being  circumcised,  let  liim  not  become  uncir- 
eamcised"  (ju^  immriaiiii,  1  ( 'or.  \'ii,  1^.  See  tbe 
Essay  of  Oroddeclc,  De  Jiidoru  pnrputitim  attrakmli- 
hut  (Lips.  1699) ;  also  in  Sehottgen's  Ihtr.  Iftbr.  ii ;  and 
in  Hasvi  et  Ikcnii  Aor.  Thes.  ii,  793  sq. ;  and  in  L'go- 
linl  ThfMur.  x.xii ;  Engel,  IM  Jiukrorum  prap.  attrah. 
(Lips.  1G99);  Loesios,  Dt  epitpamo  Judmco  (,Fen. 
1666) ;  also  in  Schliegeri  DUi.  rar.  (Helrost.  1713,  ii. 
89  ?<i.):  FrirrlU.  nud.  phll  I.  I,  v.  1  si).  ;  I.u- 

doU;  Comm.  in  lliM.  ^£th.  p.  270;  Lbbkert  in  the  Stud, 
m.  KHL  1885,  iii,  667;  camp.  MxieU  BfUieyr.  AnHf. 

p.  6-16  Fq.     See  FoRKSKIJf. 

R.  Fi'/urnfirr  rue  of  thr  Term. — The  moral  niranin;; 
of  the  wnril  ■'  tmcircnmciscd"  was  a  natural  re>.ult  of 
iu  having  bean  made  lagal^  aawBtial  to  Hebrew 


fSuth.  "  Undrcamdaed  in  lienit  and  can" 
aphor  to  wlilch  a  prophet  woold  be  carried,  as  neces- 
sarily as  a  Christian  teacher  to  such  phraaea  as  "  un- 

1  ,i|  ti/.  i  in  soul,"  or  "washed  by  re^^eneration."  It 
wa.--  a  well  known  and  readily  understood  yftuf  ^ 
purity. — Kitto,  8.  v. ;  .Smith,  a.T. 

4.  Modtm  Ihagtt^Thm  vmmaay  of  dfcnmdsion, 
as  praetieid  by  tlie  JTewe  in  oar  own  timea,  is  thus :  If 
the  eighth  day  liappms  to  he  on  the  Sabbath,  the  cere- 
mony mast  be  ]>erfurraed  on  that  day,  notwitbstandiog 
its  sanctity.  When  a  nd*  child  is  bom,  tha  godl^ 
tluv  ia  dioaen  from  amongst  liis  relations  or  near 
1Henda{  tad  if  the  i^>arty  Is  not  in  drcomstances  to 
licar  the  expenses,  which  are  i  on.«iderable  (for  after 
tbe  ceremony  is  performed  a  breokCsst  is  provided, 
even  amongst  tlie  poor,  in  ft  InwMthma  manner),  it  ia 
usual  for  tba  poor  to  gat  OM  aam^  die  ridher,  wlw 
accepts  tlM  ofllee,  and  beoomea  a  godfkther.  There 
are  also  societies  fonni'd  nmoni^sl  thcni  for  the  pwrpoac 
of  defraying;  tlic  expe.n.tcs,  and  every  Jew  receives  tlia 
benetit  if  hi»  <  hild  Is  bom  in  wedlock.  Tbe  ceremony 
ia  Mcfonnod  in  the  following  nuuma^  ia  genanL 

11m  cfreinnclsor  being  provided  wifli  a  rery  sliaip 

instrunient,  l  alloil  the  ( iri  uriK  i-inj,'  knife  («ee  Quandt, 
l>f  rvltris  circumcip>nit  Ju<i<torum,  Kcgiom.  1713)^ 
)<l:ister^,  cummin-seed  to  dress  tbe  wound,  proper 
bandages,  etc.,  the  child  is  broogbt  lO  tho  dccr  of  tiM 
synagogue  by  the  godmother,  when  tta  gmlfctlMif  t%, 
reives  it  from  her  and  earries  it  into  the  synagogue, 
where  a  large  chair  with  two  seats  is  placed  ;  the  one 
is  for  the  godfather  to  sit  upon,  tho  other  is  called  the 
seat  of  El^ah  the  prophet,  who  ia  caUad  the  aofai  «r 
messenger  of  tte  eorenant  Aa  aooa  aa  ^  gomhtfMr 
enters  with  the  ehild,  the  congregation  sa}-,  "  Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  to  \>e  circumcised,  and  enter  into  the 
covenant  on  the  eighth  day."  The  godfather  |Mn|f 
seated,  and  tbe  child  placed  on  a  coabion  in  ImHa^ 
tha  dreomeisor  performa  tlw  operation,  and,  holding 
tlM  dlild  in  his  amis,  takes  a  glass  of  wine  into  his 
right  hand,  and  says  as  ftdlows:  "Blessed  l>e  those, 
O  I^rd  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  Creator  of  tbe 
froitofthaTine.  Bieaaed  art  tboa«0  Lord  oar  God  1 
who  hath  saftetifled  hie  betored  fkmn  tlw  womb,  and 
ordaineil  an  nr  linance  for  his  kindred,  and  scaled  hia 
descendants  with  the  murk  of  bis  holy  covenant; 
therefore  for  tbe  merits  of  tliis,  O  living  God !  oar 
reck  and  inheritance,  command  the  dehveraaoe  of  thn 
beloved  of  oar  Mndrsd  fkon  tbe  pit,  ibr  tbe  sake  of  tho 
(•ovenant  which  he  h.nth  put  in  our  flesh.  Ble-tnd  art 
thou,  O  Iy)rd,  the  linker  uf  the  Covenant!  Our  God, 
and  the  God  of  our  fathers !  preserve  this  child  to  his 
father  and  motlier,  and  hia  name  aliaU  be  called  in 
Israel,  A^tliaaon  of  B.  Letthefotharntfricetn  Aoao 

that  go  forth  from  his  loins,  and  let  his  mother  be  glad 
in  tbe  fruit  of  her  womb ;  as  it  is  written, '  Thy  father 
and  mother  shall  n||oioa,  aod  fktf  tiwt  bop*  thaa 
ahaU  be  giad.'" 
Tbe  flSher  of  tiio  ehild  aaya  the  ftllowlnf  grace; 

"Blessed  art  tlmn.  n  I.nnl  our  ()v<\.  KUv^  of  the  Uni- 
verse !  who  hath  sauetilie<i  us  with  liis  cumniandmcnts, 
nn<)  rommanded  us  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of  OUT 
father  Abraham."  Hie  congregatiim  answer,  "As  ho 
hath  entered  into  fho  laiw,  ttio  canopy,  and  the  good 
and  >-irtaous  dacda,"  (See  DbsImI;  Sgttqfoga  Jwia^ 
ca,  ch.  ii.) 

III.  DfMffH  of  thf  Tnttittdion. — Herodotus  long  ago 
declared  that  U  was  adapted  by  tbe  Egjptiaaa  for 
deantineH  («aAapdn|f«c  ifwrmr);  and  a  aHf^  a^ 

quaintance  with  the  ide.ts  of  the  Turks  coneeming 
[(crsonul  defilement  w  ill  make  it  easy  to  believe  that 
an  idea  of  eb-unlincss  continued  the  practice  among 
natitms  wliidi  bad  once  become  habitaated  to  it.  Ia 
the  aaelent  Egyptians  this  TofWsh  apMt  was  carried 

to  a  great  height ;  nor  is  if  won-lerfhl  that  in  hot  cli- 
mates flctailed  precepts  of  cleanliness  form  a  veni-  large 
p:irt  of  primitive  religion.  But  we  e.-in  hanlly  Tt»st  in 
this  aa  a  sofliciant  acoennt  of  tbe  migia  of  tbe  rite  (aaa 
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Dejling,  Ohtmatt.  ii,  38  sq.  [aUo  in  Ugoltei  Theaaur. 
xxiij ;  Uoiddei  But.  EccL  V,  I,  i.  175  aq.}  Uajrer,  De 
tempp.  i  t  fed.  Htbr.  ii,  7,  p.  612  [UfCoUni  T%uaitr.  i];. 
Grappii  Dm.  an  circumnsio  ab  Alg.  fitrit  lUrivtUa 
£Jen.  l<i'22j ;  Witsii  ^Etg.  iii,  6,  p.  'IHA  sq. ;  Bynniv, 
Jk  eirameii.  ClrM  [Aiut.  1689],  p.  27  sq. ;  Cwpior, 
Affm.  fb  60S  ;  man,  dramdmn  a  Atviov  gmt- 
OmM  tnmabia  [Got.  1790]).   ft  ia  more  important  to 

8tato  that  an  aili'<niati'  ).liysit  !il  rrjiMiri  fnr  |«'rfontiiiiL,' 
the  opcratiun  on  feiuaios  uf  several  African  races  had 
been  fully  fubstantiated.  The  curious  reader  will  find 
in  LwirenM'>L««M>n«  (ciiajp.  y)  tlie  deoiaive  testimony 
of  Ifr.  Bwnnr  wd  Dr.  SdaMrvllle  <m  this  point,  with 
an  allii!^ian  to  the  efforts  of  the  KomL«h  missionarii «  Ut 
forbid  the  practice  in  Abyssinia,  and  the. unexpected 
coDwquencea  whick  tiimntcd  them.  No  poaitiTe  evi- 
dence hsM  3ret  batD  obliiiMd  that  the  opention  it 
equally  expedient  fbr  fhe  raalea  In  any  of  tike  ■bom 
nicis  ;  yoi  till-  :in;ilo^y  of  the  two  rases  forces  us  to 
believe  that  ni  both  Uio  custom  haa  a  pliysical  or  med- 
ical ground,  especially  when  it  U  remarked  to  predom- 
inate so  much  in  Africa,  whore  alone  («•  far  aa  yet  Ap- 
pears) such  physical  peealbuitieo  of  rtruetiire  oxbt. 
It  was  practised,  moreover,  liy  the  niaIo5  of  African 
tribes  so  savage,  and  so  littJe  mldii  ttd  to  rclii^ious  cere- 
monialism, that  a  broader  ground  muNt  be  sought  fur 
it  than  simple  cleaplinfai.  We  have  already  named 
the  Troglodytes.  Strsbo  mentions  two  other  tribes 
of  Africa,  whom  he  aills  Kreopha^i  anil  Ki>l"tii  (wi, 
4,  p.  3H7-3D0,  3U2,  ed.  Taui;h.),  w  ho  practi-<«l  on  them- 
selves a  yet  more  sbockinK  mutilation  {KoXofioi  rue 
Bakttvovs),  aacribed  to  the  Kolobi  by  Diodoma  alao. 
Tbt  ihet,  also,  that  most  of  these  nations  porftmed 

Vhat'jvrr  oprraf ion  it  wa-<,  not  nn  infants,  but  on  those 
who  were  tuiviinciun  towanU  niarriagoable  age,  con- 
spires to  indicate  that  some  physical  inconvenience 
gnMlnal^  showed  itself  (aa  with  the  Bushmen  f»- 
malea),  of  which  they  dorired  to  get  rid.  Jest  looka 
upon  infant  circumcision  as  the  distingnishinn  mark 
of  Judaism;  and  this  may  bo  nearly  correct,  thou^^h 
we  have  seen  that,  accordin^^  to  Abulfeda,  some  Arabs 
delayed  it  only  till  after  teetliiDg.  In  fiict,  Diodoma 
<ui,  81%  when  speaking  of  that  hmndi  of  Ike  TroKlo- 
dyte  nations  which  was  called  Kolobi,  derhircs  tiiat 
they  were  subjected  to  the  operation  in  infancy  (it: 
vtjiriov').  Their  unnatural  and  cruel  custom  is  poa^'i- 
Uy  to  be  referred  to  superstition.  Seme,  indeed,  liave 
looked  on  drenmetoion  Itsdf  aa  a  softened  ftra  of  tko 
barbarou!^  rife  by  which  the  Oalli,  or  priests  of  C'vljcle. 
Were  qualitied  for  their  oflice.  The  Kolobitc  custom 
mi^ht,  on  the  contrarv,  l>o  ii  carryinj?  out  of  that  bar- 
barity to  tlie  extremeat  point  possible,  si»rt  of  exter- 
nfautfaig  the  pepnlattott  of  a  trIlM.  Traditiooaiy  or 
superstitious  reasons  certiinly  can  alone  explain  the 
presence  of  the  custom  anions  the  Sandwicli  I-landera 
(Michaelis,  Onrnt.  liibl  -i'/i.  .\iv,  ."iH  «q.),  and  ahori^'inal 
Americans  (Gamilla,  liistoire  de  t  Oroque^  Avign.  1706, 
1, 188  s<|.%  wf  physhloglgal  oonaMeratfana,  aawn  to  fcil 
(*ee  Bunlui  h,  Phjni^.  iii,  386).  If  an  independent  and 
human  origin  hax  been  discovered  for  Egyptian  circum- 
cision, the  th<jui;ht  of  necessity  arises  that  the  I-raflites 
must  have  had  it  from  the  same  sources  as  Um  nfttions 
aimnd  tfieB,  and  it  kaa  been  diseiuaad  <8|i«M«r,  De 
J^f}.  TTrh.  I,  iv,  4,  p.  70  sq.)  whether  they  even  borrowed 
it  from  the  Eiryptisns.  (Movcra  thinks  ^Phonic,  i, 
362]  that  the  latter  liorrowed  it  from  the  Phctnit-ian^, 
lasting  on  the  myth  of  Saturn,  in  Sanchoniatho, 
/Voyni.  p.  86.)  The  idea  Ima  natoralljr  givea  nmek 
oflhncc ;  but,  In  truth,  the  question  involves  no  pecnl- 
lar  difficulty ;  it  is  only  a  jmrt  of  another  far  wider  in- 
fjniry.  It  i.'^  notorious  that  many  other  ancient  nations 
liad  varioos  ceremonies  and  institutions  in  common 
wWi  Iha  Jews,  and  that  the  Hebrew  law  la  hj  no 
meanf;  in  all  points  ori^naL  That  sacrifice  pHMxist- 
•d  is  on  the  surface  of  the  Bible  history.  The  same, 
however,  is  true  of  tempieH,  ta>>ernarlc.«,  priests,  ever- 
InmiiBBg  fire,  oracles,  etc.  Tlie  iiurt  lias  twen  often  do- 


noted  by  saying  that  the  Jewish  institutions  are'  a  se- 
lection, revision,  and  js  snactmsBt  of  aa  older  patit 
srehal  rel  ii^ion.    Other  traattea  on  ttie  Oontile  origin 

of  circumcision  arc  by  Ilofmann  (Altorf.  1771).  l{us 
(_Jen.  1707),  Zeibich  (Ger.  1770),  Anton  (^Lip*.  102). 

Circumciaka,  tiien,  as  practised  by  tiie  Getitilea, 
was  aimplr  an  expedient  to  promote  health,  fiscilitap 
ting  cleuiunoas,  and  preventing  certain  palnAd  afflio* 
ti  ins,  such  as  that  of  the  ijomrrhaa  tpmna  (fttim  jJxy- 
ntntie,  or  stricture),  and  especially  the  d*^pa£,  or 
"carbnnde,"  to  which,  in  hot  climates,  men  are  sub- 
ject (Josephtts,  eomt.  Afiam.  ii,  18;  Niebuhr,  Dt  FAru- 
bte,  ch.  xix),  or  an  nnnsBal  prolongation  of  the  part  in 
iHirstinn  (Tbevenot,  i,  5S;  Haquet.  in  Voitrt's  ^fag>u. 
fur  Fhijt.  vi,  443 ;  but  see  Danz,  in  Haldinner's  Mut/uz. 
fUr  Aergte,  xiv,  410  «i.).  In  so  far  &a  it  served  this 
end,  the  IcsaeUtaa  iiad,  of  ooorso,  the  benefit  of  it;  hot 
that  tUs  fbrmed  the  raaaon  and  deaign  of  its  appioinU 
ment  by  God,  though  asserted  by  some  men  of  learn- 
ing and  ability,  seems  utterly  untenable ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  this  opinion  is  without  the  slightest  support 
from  Scripture;  oflmi  as  the  subiJect  is  referred  to 
there,  we  Ihid  no  hint  as  to  tids  batng  tlie  purpose  of 
the  otjsertance ;  2dly,  This  hyi>othesi,'s  is  (luito  op- 
posed to  the  account  given  by  Moses  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  rite  among  the  Israelites ;  3dly,  It  is  absurd 
to  snpposo  that  n  mers  prophylactic  usage  should  by 
God  be  elevated  to  the  aolemnity  of  a  religkms  ordi- 
nance;  Itlily,  Whatever  advanta^c-i  in  a  hvjrienie  re- 
;  s[)ect  might  accrue  from  the  jirai  tice,  these  were  con- 
fined to  individuals ;  circumcision  is  not  necessary  for 
health  to  man  gensndly  in  hot  climates  ^iebuhr,  ]«c 
cit.) ;  and  tlraralbrs  to  obliim  tho  whole  male  comnut> 
nity  til  rnidergo  this  priH  c<--  in  infancy  for  pur|)Oscs  of 
health  would  have  lH?en  to  ai't  as  uawise  a  {art  as  if  it 
had  been  enjoined  tliat  every  one  should  lose  a  limb, 
because  it  was  possible  that  some  one  might  contract 
savors  diiaaao  in  that  limb  if  allowed  to  remain ;  and, 
.'thly,  If  dicunici^ifin  -vva-;  a  nu  re  hygienic  precau- 
tion, why  should  it  have  been  abolished  liy  Christian- 
ity ?  why  should  the  apostles  have  held  it  to  l>e  so 
hostllo  to  Christiant^?  and  why  should  the  difficulQr 
of  becoming  a  Christhm  have  been  inereaaed  by  too 
prohibition  to  tlvwe  who  embraced  riirisfianity  of  a 
necessary  nmdition  of  their  children's  health?  See 
Philo,  De  Cirnimris.  in  Oj^p.  ii,  210  sq. ;  Ackermann, 
in  Weise's  JUuteriaUmfur  tiottt^ksrtkeU  (Gera,  1781), 
i,  60  sq. ;  Schulc,  BaertUiM.  1,  ii;  Miehadh,  OrieMU 

lithJ.  xxii,"  8  sq.  ;  Rust,  Han>lh.  d.  Chirurgif,  v.  30; 
Hollinann,  ZV  cmtm  facundllutit  gmtis  cirrumrUm 
(Lips.  173;i);  Wolfsheimcr,  De  cautit  ftrcunditati*  lie- 
braor.  (Hal.  1742) ;  Yogel,  DtiUa  de  tuu  drcimdiUmU 
wudim  (Oott  1763);  Meiners,  Ik  dmrmdir.  ermine  «t 
causu  (in  the  Commrnl.  Sor.  (loft.  xiv.  207  sej. ;  and  his 
Krit.  Gejch.  d.  lirUij.  ii.  47.'!  si).).  Dn  the  supposed 
tendency  of  the  custom  to  prevent  excessive  venery 
(HichaeUs  in  Bertholdt's  Jaum.  iv,  866),  especially 
onanism  (Bnxlorf,  Lex.  Ootf .  «ol.  118  Bq.>  mo  SdudU 
der  in  Ilenke's  ZeiUchnft  f,  8taaf»nrzneSk.Yf  818. 
For  other  reasons,  see  Photius,  Ep.  205. 

When  first  appointed  by  Goil.  cireumi  ision  was  ex- 
pressly set  forth  as  a  tolceii  of  the  covenant  which  God 
bad  made  wMi  Abraham;  aadtimapoatletellaaatliafe 
Abraham  received  "the  sign  of  circumcision  as  a  aaal 
of  the  righteousness  of  that  faith  which  he  had,  being 
yet  uncircumcised"  (iSoni.  iv,  11);  so  that  to  Abra» 
ham  it  was  not  only  a  sign  or  token  of  God's  covenant, 
but  dso  an  obsignation  or  eerttteate  tiut  he  was  in  a 
state  of  acceptance  before  he  was  circumcised.  As  a 
Mosaic  institution,  it  was  also  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  Israel,  which  is  hence  called 
tho  "  oorenaot  of  drcomcision"  (Acts  vii,  8).  In  con- 
seqneoea  of  thla,  It  became  the  nedinn  id  access  to  the 
privileges  of  the  covenant,  nntl  entailed  on  nil  who  re- 
ceived it  an  oblifjatinn  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  the 
covenant  imposed  (Horn,  ii,  2.");  iii,  1 ;  (ial.  v,  3).  In 
a  word;  it  was  the  token  which  assured  to  Abraham 
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aad  his  deMendantx  the  protniM  of  the  MeuUh  (Gen. 
zvin.  II  WM  tboa  nuule  •  neceMiUT'  oooditioa  of 
Jcwni  BstioiMUtjr*   C?lrcmiclrioii  mwd  dio  to 

aratc  the  people  of  the  Jew?  from  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tiuiK%  as  a  jK-ople  act  a]inn  U)  G<xl.  These  were  its 
utf*.  As  rc.»i«H't.s  itj*  muininif,  that  was  Rymbolical, 
and  the  things  which  it  •jrmixtLUsd  were  two :  1.  Con- 
McratloB  to  God;  and,  f,  Mnitol  and  epiritiut  purifi- 
cation (Exwl.  vi,  12;  Ia>v.  xix,  25;  Deut.  x,16;  XX 
6;  I*u.  lii.  1:  Jer.  iv,  4;  vi,  10;  Roin.  ii,  25-29;  Col. 
U,  11,  etc.  roim»arc  Philti,  /)•  (  'imimrinlrme ;  Jonex, 
Fwurative  Language  Scrwtntrt^  Lecture  v,  p.  136). 
"Thwe  w—  thm  iiiTiolT«d  w«ac<pt«gflBiiw«riii?iiw, 

■ad  alon^  with  this  that  of  rocnnciUlMmi  in  c-irciini- 
eblon :  a  til  I  it  was  thereby,  a«  Ewald  rightly  rcuiarki^ 
(^Alltrih.  ji.  an  oflferini;  of  the  Iwly  to  Jehovah, 
which,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  all  Um  offsr- 
inga,  asftilly  developed  and  wind  to  thrirtrBeetora- 
tion  by  the  prophets,  had  to  be  presented  to  him  as  an 
offering  of  the  N>nl.  Only  as  this  inner  offering  was 
perfectly  [ir«  <i  nted  could  the  obligation  to  be  a  priest- 
ly kingdom  and  a  holy  people  be  fulfilled"  (Vaihinger 
fa  Heraog'a  JhirfJtiiyM.  i],U€)^>Kilto^  a. 

On  this  subject  in  general,  see  Spencer,  /V  Dfjihus 
Belt.  ritiiiilihtiA,  L,  5 ;  llichaelis,  Commetittiritt  im  (he 
Laws  o/Mosts,  iil,  68-93;  Witsius,  De  Faedere,  bk.  iv, 
6,  B ;  ixikevitz,  De  rireaneMMM  Juiaontm  (Vitemb. 
1769-f^O) ;  Smeets,  De  dhmuMoNa  Atrahamo  dtmrn- 
tut  diitii  (Fr.iniv.  ItV.tn)  ;  RiTf^son,  BftchmiAmg  vom 
Itttlorischen,  krii.  u.  med.  Standpu$ikt  (Berlin,  1844); 
Breacher,  Die  Betekneidttng  der  Itraeliten  tvm  der  hui., 
pnOtit^^cperatitm  «.  nttmlm  Seite  (Vienna,  1845) ; 
neynann,  Die  Bmimeiduny  mpatkot.  Betkutuny  (Mag- 
deb.  1S44);  M.  G.  S.-ilomon,  Die  HftchneiJunfj,  hitt.  tL, 
iiie(^ituei  6e/eucAM  (Brannachw.  1844);  S.  Salomon, 
nUmttb  «*f  BmeM*m^  (HaaiK  10n)t  Sebnld's 
ed.  of  Maimoniilf-s,  tract  n^'^r  (Stra'<b.  Iflfll,  1700); 
Wolfers,  X>»e  Btacknadmg  der  Juden  (LamfOrd.  1881> 

IT.  Ckri$llm  fSnw an  He  M^-- «Tb«  atlHade 

which  C-hri-itianity,  at  Its  intr<Kluction,  asunmeJ  to- 
wards circimu-ision  was  one  of  absioluto  hostility,  so  far 
as  the  Dec«>s8ity  of  the  rit<-  to  salvation,  <ir  its  poaeession 
of  aqy  nligiona  or  moral  worth  weie  ooooaraed  (Acts 
xt;  Gat.  fl>.  Bat  iHUle  tlie  apoaUaa  laadlately 
forbn<)c  itM  imposition  by  authority  on  the  Gentiles, 
they  niaile  no  oltjection  to  itj  practice,  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  feeling  or  expeilienrv.  Paul,  who  wouhi  liy  iw 
means  conaent  to  the  demand  for  Titus,  wtio  was  a  i 
Qraak,  to  be  dbtsoradsed  (Oal.  Ii,  SS),  on  aneclwr  oc- 
caaioBliadTfanothr  circumcised  to  ooix-iliate  the  Jews, 
and  that  lie  might  preach  to  them  w  ith  more  effect  as 
ttein^  one  of  themselves  (.Xcts  xvi,  .S).  The  Alivssin- 
ian  Christiana  atill  practice  circumcision  as  a  national 
enatom  (aae  Gibbon,  DeeOtte  md  FM,  V.  T.  edition, 
iv,  5C5).  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
tliose  who  ascribed  efficacy  to  the  mere  outwani  rite 
are  Hpokeii  of  in  the  N.  T.  almd^t  witli  contempt  as  '  the 
concision'  or  'amputation'  (n/v  KaTarofit}v);  while 
the  daim  to  be  the  true  circumebion  b  vindicated  for 
Christians  themselves  (Phil,  iii,  2,  S).  An  ethical  idea 
is  attached  to  circumcision  in  the  O.  T.,  where  nncir- 
cumcised  Vipt  (Kxo<l.  vi,  12,  30),  or  ears*  (Jer.  vi.  I0>,  or 
hearts  (Lev.  xxvi,  41)  are  spoken  o(,  i.  e.  either  stam- 
mering or  dull,  doeed  as  it  were  wltt  a  ftnakin,  or 
rather  rebellious  and  unholy  (Dent,  xxx,  6;  Jer.  iv, 
4),  because  circumcision  was  the  symfiol  of  purity  (see 
Isa.  lii,  1).  'I  liiis  the  fruit  <>fa  tree  is  called  uncircum- 
cised,  or,  In  other  words,  unclean  (Lev.  xix,  2:1).  In 
the  N.  T.  the  ethical  and  spiritual  idea  of  purity  and 
hoUness  u  taUy  developed  (Col.  ii,  U,  IB;  Bom.  ii,  28, 
»)"  (Smith,  s.  v.). 

y.  Relatiim  to  Chrislinn  liaptimi. — 1.  The  ethical 
aad  apiritnal  valna  of  circnmcision  did  not  depend  oa 
lla  exlatanoa  or  aae  prior  to  Ita  adoption  by  Gkid  as  a 

'vnitMil  nf  truo  rdi^^ii  !).  The  condescension  of  Christ 
consecrated  and  elevated  old  ritea  to  new  apliorei, 


upon  the  principle  that  "what  God  bath  cleansed, 
that  call  not  thou  common."  On  tUa  priadnte  Iw 
.eleetad  the  baptimnal  parifieaHoa,  and  the 

mcnts  of  hi?  Supiier.  When  the  covenant  with  ALra- 
ham  hud  reached  \is  full  development,  including  all 
the  seminal  elements  for  the  future  growth  of  his 
Cbnrcb  in  the  world,  God  latified  it  by  the  asal  of  dr* 
eumcliloM.   Whatevw  waa  alter  waida  added  to  tba 

polity  of  the  Chtin  h  or  nation  worked  no  modifica- 
tion of  the  great  principles  involved,  but  was  rather 
( into  being  l)y  the  exigencies  of  times  and  dr- 
cunutancea.  This  rite,  aa  a  aymbol,  ba^oka  tha  oon> 
aonmwtioa  aftka  Atnahnds  covenant  in  all  ita  power 
and  fulnesa  af  taapoial,  aa  vaU  aa  atanml  aad  hwr- 

enly  intereata. 

2.  This  ordinance  indndedin  its  significance,  aa  a 
fitting  and  moat  impianiva  emblem,  deep  sjnritiial 
tmtta.  Tha  hlatory  of  drcnmdslon,  in  its  connection 
with  the  AbrahnniK  covenant  and  religion,  clearly  ex- 
hibits the  nature  of  the  things  it  sjrmbolized  by  the 
direction  of  iu  figurative  applications.  In  involving 
and  engaging  moral  aad  mental  poriQr,  thnmgh  fidth 
and  worship  towards  Ahnbanli  God,  it  baeana  th« 

token  of  spiritual  lilcs-iinp?'  to  the  pious  Israelite  in 
whatever  foreign  regions  he  might  dwell,  notwith- 
standing he  miglit  never  permitted  to  behold  Palea« 
tine  or  tba  bdy  dty.  For  he  alone  waa  a  Jew  aad  a 
real  son  of  Abraham,  entitled  to  the  tmmiroitlea  of  tha 
Covenant,  whose  circumcision  was  "<if  the  heart;  in 
the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter ;  whose  praise  is  not 
of  men,  bat  of  Gad"  (Bom.  ii,  28,  29).  Profligacy  in 
tha  national  goraranaat,  tlioa^  It  anii^  fariac  ajBio> 
tkma,  oonld  not  nalliff  the  spMtnal  law,  or  maSe  tqM 
the  senl  upon  the  faithful.  "All  are  not  Israel  which 
are  of  Israel"  (Rom.  ix,  6).  The  Ilcpiro/ir/  rapcmCt 
Iv  irvtvfiari — "  Circumeitiom  im  keart,  m  tpirit" — waa 
then,  aa  it  b  now,  the  only  means  of  anioB  with  tha 
Messiah ;  and,  regarding  tbe  nation,  tharela  was  Abnk 
ham's  seed  an  inipt  num  in  imj^no. 

8.  The  relation,  therefore,  of  CiRCUMCtaiOR  toCoRis- 
TiAV  BAPrmc  Is  maaiflMt.  Both  are  Initlatlona  Into 

|>eculiar  religious  privileges  and  immunities,  the  cm- 
Idems  of  inward  cleanj^ing.  the  signs  and  seal.<i  of  con- 
secration to  and  faith  in  the  (lod  of  Abraham.  Bap- 
tism follows  and  succeeds  to  the  andent  rite,  not  be- 
cansa  of  aztamal  Hkanasa,  hat  on  aeeonat  of  Man* 
tity  of  offices  and  import,  in  sealing  and  imaging  the 
sanie  spiritual  truths.  For  the  saving  economy  of  Je- 
hovah ha.-i  iK-en  the  same  from  the  lieginning;  only 
the  instruments,  Aunitore,  and  external  appliancea 
hava  aadeigoaa  diaaga.  Tha  ZIob  of  tha  ^  b  tha 
Zionof  the  newly-arningrd  rhiin-h  ;  tho  ^^^-<VXijy»^ — 
has  only  been  purged,  its  arena  enlarged,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  tha  garnering  process  changed  from  a  apa> 
dfic  to  a  general  object,  fh>m  the  national  to  the  cos- 
mical.  The  pious  patriarch  was  a  (Christian  in  every- 
thing; hut  ii:uiu>  and  r  xtont  of  privilege.  ITk- longi- 
tude of  the  atonement  is  for  all  time,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  blessed ;  its  latitude  the  breadth  of  the  raea. 
Tho  change  of  the  symbolic  seal  adapts  it  to  a  wider 
sphere,  yet  it  is  only  in  the  risible  form,  not  in  the 
■itilislance ;  it  l>ecomes  a  new  and  more  cli>:il  li-  WVy- 
ncfls  of  tiie  same  things.  "  Circumcision  and  liaptism 
correspond  in  meaning.  Tbey  both  relate  to  tha  ta> 
newel  of  the  heart"  (Carson,  p.  867).  It  was  a  mark 
of  distinction  made  upon  those  entering  into  covenant 
witli  Ciod  for  worship  and  snlvafioii  ;  ran  bijiti.'m  be 
either  less  or  more  ?  Compare  Andrew  Fuller,  LttL 
Gtn.  xvii ;  Dr.  L.  Chase,  Du^  ^Buftbm,  hi 
Tracts  for  the  Ttmes,  p.  26. 

4.  The  writers  of  the  N.  T.  bear  testimony  to  tha 
view  here  presented.  St.  Paul  uses  tbe  ver^-  impresa- 
ive  worda  boriod  with  him"  (Christ)  "  in  baptism  "— 
owrafhmt  atmji  iv  fiairrioftan  (Col.  ii,  12),  aa 
synonymous  with  and  explanatory-  of  t)  iripirofit}  rou 
Xpioroit ' '  tbe  circumciaion  uf  Ciiriat. ' '  Viliataver  ia> 
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toMl^  than  b  In  41m  words  '«biiiM  wfA  Mm,"  ft 

wa-i  only  the  effort  of  the  apostle  to  show  how  '*  bap- 
tism iuto  Christ"  was  like  circumcUion ;  it  "put  off 
the  body  of  the  sinit  of  the  tle^h."  Iliui  «uch  not  tieen 
th*  Mriptoral  meaoiag  of  dxauadakm,  i^al  would 
never  hav*  tbw  msoMd.  Wbat  InMw  tMOinoay 
could  be  desired  to  prove  the  relation  of  the  two  rites, 
and  that  the  oni;  had  succeeded  the  other  ?  Objections 
from  a  want  of  extcrn;il  agreement  or  circumittances 
ofadmiaiftratioa  can  be  of  no  force.  Tbe  Greek  irfpt- 
roftli,  the  Latin  eirem»ebl»,  are  atjFiaulMgteal  parMes, 
butther  are  neither  of  them  analojjical  forms  with  the 
Heb.  b^O,  employed  as  a  technic  in  Gen.  xviL  Yet  the 
idaa  of  tbe  rita  b,  perhapn,  as  perfect  uidar  Um  81ia> 
mitic  aa  under  the  European  form. 

5.  Tbe  earij  eocleeiastical  writers  oniTenally  held 
tiia  tIows  hera  iflvm.  Their  doctrlaoi  made  depend- 
ent on  John  iii,  5,  that  fluTrriiT^in  '{'('aror  k<i'i  ti-m'- 
fWToi,  baptism  of  waUr  ami  th<  Spirit,  was  C()uivalcnt 
to  avarfivvfimz  it  vCaroQ  Kai  irvii^^aTo^,  rtgrneration 
hff  water  and  the  Spirit,  caosed  tbem  to  speak  of  bap- 
tinn  as  4  wfptro/ii)  irvtvpumeii,  tpMbuU  cAvmwbim, 

becaunf*  the  Spirit  was  nlwriys  jninf  l  with  tho  wati  r  in 
the  baptism  of  an  infant,  or  a  conv«rt«>d,  believing 
adult. 

C.  In  Jnstin  Martyr  baptisra  is  vwy  ftoqaeotljr  al- 
hided  to  as  tha  "true  etranncfaiion,"  of  whldi  the  an- 
cient rite  wasntype  (Apol.  i,  fil :  Dial.  <-.  Tryi,ho.  41). 
"  God  cotmmda  gim  to  hr  frmhed  uith  this  punJii  iUum, 
mud  to  be  dreumcited  with  ihf  irw  circumcision"  (\oi'- 
ra<r9at  vuty  rovro  to  \ovrp6v  KtXtiit  6  Otdgf  Kai  irt- 
ptrtiivtaBat  r^v  6Xi)Stvfiv  mptrofitiv)  (Dial.  c.  Trypho. 
§  18).  Hp  says  that  ('hri->tians  "  had  not  rfceived  the 
fleshly  circumcision,  but  the  spirituil  one.  which 
Enoch  and  those  like  him  made  uf,e  of;  nml  we  re- 
oahred  it — £id  rov  l3airri<Tnaroc—tkroiigh  bofiitm," 
etc  §  43 :  comp.  §  19).  In  §  39  of  this  dlalofnie 
he  Fpeakn  of  eircumcision  under  the  law  as  baptism. 
He  say^  "  What  need  have  I  for  circumcision  who 
have  the  testlnonj  of  God  in  my  favor?"  (Ti'c  ixti- 

fiit^ ;)  "  What  need  haro  I  of  bapttan**  (dresmd. 

•ion)  "  who  have  Iwen  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ?" 
This  must  \>e  e<«teemed  as  a  remarkable  identification 
of  the  two  ritcji,  for  we  should  not  forget  that,  an  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  was  to  Justin  "  tha  water  of  life" 
(DiaL  e.  IWpho.  %  14),  so  to  receiTe  It  was  to  be  bap. 
tizr>il  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  From  fhr  'sanic  point  of 
view  Basil  a.sk5  certain  ones  whodclayi'd  impti-m,  ''Do 
yon  pntoffthe  dretmci/rion  mad^  trifhont  h<!n  /.<  /^m- 
powoufniy  «rtprrofH|M— in  putting  off  tbe  flesh,  wkiei 
u  ptt/ormei  m  ht^itUmV  (iy  fiairrittfum  rtXnou- 
;in^i  ),  Orat.  exhort,  ad  linpt.  t.  ii,  ed.  Ben.  (Par.  1721). 
Cyprian  and  bin  council,  Ep.  Ixiv,  ad  Kid.,  held  in  the 
baptism  of  infants  that  the  analogy  then  followed  of 
ancient  circumdsiofi  sboold  not  be  binding  (Nec  spir- 
Halen  drenndsloneni  Inpadiii  camall  drcumcMone 
deliere) :  "  Nor  oii^^ht  the  sptritnal dronmeision"  (b«p- 
twm)  "to  l>e  hinilired  by  the  carnal  drcnmciaion." 
On  the  principle  that  Christ  was  tho  real  t«*p^if*  In 
the  Christian  rita,  TertttlJian  calls  Christ  iV«w  eRrwnat- 
dWbnb  Anymor,  "fbo  Pntiraw  of  tim  new  dremiw 
cision"  {adv.  Jud.  3,  4 ;  comp.  .\m>irose.  lib.  ii,  De 
Abrahamo  Pair.  c.  11;  Ironieus,  //or.  lib.  iv,  30). 

7.  It  remains  to  be  observed,  briefly,  that  tto  oldao- 
tioD  to  dxcoudsion  (Acta  xr;  Gal.  v,  2)  was  not  to 
tho  rfta  itself;  which  was  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of 
promi.^c,  not  of  law,  and  must  st.uid  till  .'itirn^atpd  by 
tlie  pprfection  of  the  seed  in  Cbri.st,  and  a  new  gym>x)l 
be  adopted  in  its  stead.  As  the  objects  of  the  cove- 
nant were  to  ha  attainad  not  bgr  aemfaial  propagation, 
hnt  h^  moinl  and  splritnal  means,  among  all  national, 
it  was  fitting  that  the  seal  should  corrc.ipond  to  tb'-x' 
in  its  import.  The  "hostility,"  therefore,  was  not  to 
circumcision,  but  to  the  claim  of  salvation  through  the 
hasping  of  the  law  which  it  enjoinad.   In  this,  Christ 


weddhe  setaiidei.  ClrenmdSten,  in  ita  proper  .ophere, 
was  not  " worthloRS,"  or  it  never  had  been  "the  seal 
of  the  right<'<)U!«no.t,.»  of  faith.  '  The  ancient  symbol 
wa.H  gradually  to  melt  away  in  the  affections  of  the 
Jew,  and  tgr  a  wise  moderation  tbe  spoatles  saw  itao> 
compliahad.  8aa,onthissol]jeet,Wahnaw,i>ihs.onM« 
Script.  AmAcrUf  ^/flfant  Bapiitm,p  -2^  37  ;  Hil.bard, 
Chrittitm  Baf)ttm,  p.  61-6n ;  Pond,  On  Haptism,  p.  82- 
8.5  ;  Rice,  On  Unplism  of  Infants,  ch.  iii ;  Fairbaim's 
Tspolosf  of  SertpUurt,  i,  274-877;  Dwigbt,  TAeoUufy 
Serm.cslvia;  Watson,  liHCai*«,U,ei6-C26;  Wadw, 
Wnrhs,  N.  T.  ed.  vi. ;  Bnd^aan,  Om  Jmli/haHont  Ed- 

inb.  lMC7.  p.  68-73. 

CIKCUMCI.'^IOX,  Ffstival  of  the,  a  festival 
celebrated  in  tbe  Koman  and  EngUah  chnrchea  on  tho 
1st  of  Jamiarf,  hi  commemoration  of  tho  drconddott 

of  Christ.  After  thf  intrfulnrtinn  of  thf  fe.^tiTal  of 
Christmas,  the  1st  of  January  was  *li.<tin^utshed  as 
octava  natnliA  [)<mim,  the  octave  of  the  nativity,  as 
Christ  was  drcumdaed  on  tho  figbth  day.  "At  first 
it  was  obeerred  rather  as  a  day  of  hnniHation  than  of 
feasting ;  and  thi^  was  designed  to  mark  the  difference 
bctwovn  the  manners  of  Christians  and  tboiie  of  the 
heathen,  who  celebrated  the  kalends  of  January,  as  tho 
chief  daj  of  tlieir  aatomalia,  with  great  Iioentiona> 
ness**  (rarar,  a.  ▼.).  Tbe  tMhid  arigbwiBd,  p«oba> 
bly,  in  the  7th  centory.  —  Siegel,  JfoadfrurA  </.  hirrh- 
lii h-fhrittlichm  Alterthumer,  I,  807,  and  references 
there. 

Cis  (K/c  V.  r.  Kf  ic),  the  Grncixed  form  (Acts  zHi, 
21)of  thenameof  Ktsii  (q.  v.),  the&therofkingSaol. 

Ci'sai  (rattier  Citnnu,  Ktaaioc),  another  Grsicized 
form  (Eitthl  xi,  2)  of  tbe  name  of  Kisii  (q.  r,),  Um 
great-grandfiikthar  of  Hordacal  (Eitb.  ii,  5). 

Cisleu.   See  Chislbd. 

Cianeroa.    See  Ximenes. 

Cistercians  Cor  Cistkrtiaws),  an  order  of  monks 
fdiiu'lc  l  ill  tin-  year  1098  by  KoImtI,  a  R<  ncili(  tine, 
and  ablxtt  of  Muleme,  in  Burgundy.  Finding  it  im- 
poeaible  to  preserve  diadpUna  in  his  convent,  h«  re> 
tired,  with  twenty  of  his  best  monks,  to  Citeanx,  in 
the  diocese  of  Chalons,  where  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  tho  famous  order  nann d  fmm  thf  plai c  i;ol>ert, 
being  ordered  by  the  pojjc  to  rosumc  tho  ffovcrnment 
of  the  abbey  of  Moleme,  was  Kuccocdod  in  that  of  Ci- 
teanx by  Alberic;  and  pope  Paacbal  II,  by  a  boll  of 
the  year  1100,  took  Citeanx  nnder  his  protection.  Al- 
l"  rir  drow  up  the  first  "Litutcs  for  tlic  iihuik*  of  Ci- 
teanx, or  Ci»tercianR,  in  which  be  enjoined  a  strict 
observance  of  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict.  Tho  habit  of 
the  order  was  a  white  robe  in  tbe  form  of  a  eassoek : 
it  was  at  first  black ;  but  they  pretend  that  the  holy 
Vir^^in,  appi-arinj:  to  AUieric,  gave  liiiu  a  white  habit, 
and  from  this  time  they  changed  the  black  for  white, 
retaining  tbe  black  scapular  and  bood:  their  garment 
was  girt  with  a  black  girdle  of  wool :  in  the  choir  thegr 
had  a  white  eowL,  and  over  it  a  hood,  with  a  rochet 
hanging  down  before  to  the  waist,  and  in  a  jMiint  Ipc- 
hind  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  In  memory  of  the  change 
of  habit,  a  festival  was  observc^d  on  the  5th  of  Angoat^ 
called  "  Tbe  descent  of  the  blessed  Tif8i&  at  CtloaUf 
and  the  miracnloas  changing  from  buck  to  wMtS.** 
The  order  mail''  -urpri.-in^^  jiro^Tc  J^.  I'rom  tho  very 
first,  the  Cistercians  were  tiie  spoiled  children  of  the 
apostolic  see,  and  every  conceivable  privilege  and  ex- 
emption was  heaped  upon  tlMm"  (fikritliim  Jtiwum 
brancfr,  July,  1 867,  p.  4).  Abont  lltt  the  ftrst  Ctstsr- 
ci an  aliVi'^y  in  England  was  founded  by  (lifTard,  lii«hnp 
of  Winchester,  at  Waverley,  Surrey.  The  order  spread 
in  England  rap^ly,  and  accumulated  vast  estates. 
£igfaty.five  abbeys  in  Tarioua  parts  of  En^aad  ownod 
the  maternity  either  of  ClfeBaQX  or  Chdrranx.  Wty 
years  after  it.*  institution  the  order  had  (Ivo  hundred 
at)t)oys ;  and  one  hundred  years  after  it  boasted  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  ahl>eys,  most  of  wUch  bad 
been  foondsd  befbra  tha  yoar  im 
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The  goTernment  of  the  order  wu  in  the  handi*  of  ' 
tmmty-Art  dejbutorea,  the  first  of  whom  wo*  tta«  abbot 
of  CitMnx,  who,  M  abbot  g«nml,  was  tlia  head  of  the 

whi'le  orJer.  Next  to  bim  in  dijjuity  wero  tlio  alilMiU 
La  Ferti,  rontij^ny,  I'lairvaux,  and  Miirinu>iiil,  the 
fanr  oldest  cuiiv<-nt!«  after  Cit«uux.  The  abLot  of  Ci- 
taaoz  sppoioted  four  otbar  defimUortt.  The  abbots  of 
La  Fortii,  Pontignj,  Clairvaux,  and  Horimond  noni- 
ioated  U)j;othcr  tw. nty  (live  each),  four  of  whom,  i.  e. 
one  of  eui-h  noiuination,  were  rejected  liy  the  althot 
general.  The  legislative  asscrul  ly,  callml  the  Gen- 
etral  Chapter,  met  oi%iiia||jr  aonuidljr.  Thej  did  not 
Mid*  in  my  dlocoee  befoto  tb*  Uabop  kad  aecepted 
the  Charta  <  h:irit,iti!«,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  or- 
der, which  hail  U'cn  given  in  1119  by  abbot  Strphen 
of  CIteaux.  In  11-13  the  king  of  Portugal  imposed 
npoa  hk  wbol*  kingdom  the  duUea  of  Tasaalage  to- 
wards tha  abbey  of  dalrranx,  to  that  (in  1578) 
claims  wore  laid  by  the  latt  r  to  all  l'(>rtu^;,il.  The 
decay  of  the  Cistercians  be^'un  with  tlu'  rife  of  the 
mc-ndiLMnt  Olden.  Their  history  con.sists  mostly  in 
•ffoita  of  popee  aod  some  abbots  to  stay  the  flood  of 
eomtptlon  which  early  overflowed  the  wliolo  order. 
The.ie  efTorts  wrre  usualh'  unsuccessful,  hut  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  reformed  congregations, 
which  received  from  the  popes  the  pri\nlej^e  of  an  in- 
depeodflot  organisation.  Tlie  most  important  are 
fboee  Ibnnded  in  Spain  in  UW,  In  Toaeany  in  1497, 
and  that  founded  bv  not  e  I'rlKin  VIII  in  lf«30.  The 


order  founded  in  1120  by  abliot  Stephen  of  Clteanx  for 
tho  oonr«nt  of  Tkrb.  Tbey  followed  the  rule  of 
teanx  midar  tlie  enperintandeaee  of  tlie  abbot  genanil 
of  the  Cistercians.  Luter,  thrv  w.-rc  frciiiii  nt!y  --nt - 
jecled  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tlic  bi>bc)|K«.  llicir  habit 
was  white,  with  a  bl^ck  veil,  scapular,  and  girdle. 
They  gradual^  amassed  hnmansa  riches^  and  nam* 
berad  at  nany  aa  dOOO  ooavanti.  In  Germany  i 
of  the  abl>e»ses  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prin 
of  the  empire,  and  remained  ro  until  1>*^'3.  Among 
uU  their  convents,  that  of  J'vrt  R>iyal  (q.  v.),inFnU10e, 
became  the  moat  celebrated.  Only  a  few  cooTcata  ava 
left,  Tia.  In  Switaerland  (which  haa  bow  by  te  tho 
lor^i't  num)>er),  in  Itily,  Btvaila,  Sasooy,  aod 
France,    bee  Trapputs. 

CIstvra  C^MS  or  "tSa,  ioK,  fWnn         to  dig  or 

bore,  Ce.«»enius,  Thti.  Nth.  p.  ITH;  Sept.  usually  \  k- 
(coc;  Vulg.  cis/eraa  or  (ofuji ;  A.  V.  generally  "jioi  l"), 
a  receptaciO  ftr  walMf  either  conducted  from  an  ex> 


temal  spring,  or  pfooaading  fhim  lauKfiill  (Jer.  ii,  18; 
I'rov.  V,  15;  Ecrles.  zii,  6;  Jer.  xxxvi,  16;  »  fit,  at 
often  reiidiii  il ;  tlic  mod.  A  rub.  birltJt).  Tluis  the 
cistern  is  essentially  distinguished  f^om  the  living 
spring  yj9,  o'fM  t  hot  ftom  (ha  well  nw^,  only  hi 
the  f  ii-t  that  befr  is  almost  always  used  to  denote  a 
place  ordinarily  containing  water  rising  on  the  spot, 
wldl*  *na,  ior,  is  oAea  used  Hat  a  dry  pit,  or  ono  Oat 
may  be  left  dry  at  plraMire  (Stanley,  Palttt.  p.  512, 
fil4).    See  Aim.    Hut  the  pit  into  which  Joseph  was 


present  number  of  abbeys  is  very  limited.  There 

were  in  1843  16  abbeys,  with  499  mcml»crs,  in  Austria ;  '  cast  by  his  brethren  ((len.  xxxvii,  24)  was  a 
9  in  Italy,  several  of  which  have  since  been  suppresaed  i  dnr  well  (Thomson,  Lai^  and  Book,  i,  442). 
hy  tlw  Sardinian  gerarnmantt  8  in  Bwilaonaad,  of  I    Tho  dryness  of  the  Bumnior  months  tietwssB 

which  one  has  since  been  suppre^sod ;  1  In  Belgium;  I  and  Sepfember  in  Syria,  niid  th'^  *r:ir<ity  of  sprtBgS 
and  1  in  Poland.    Since  then  thev  have  re-established 


themselveii  also  in  England,  at  St.  Susan's,  Lullworth, 
and  Uonnt  St.  Bernard,  in  Laicostanhira.  fiareral 
ofhor  menastie  organiiations  owe  thrir  origin  dirsetly 

or  indirectiv  to  the  Cistercians.  The  Templars  re- 
ceived their  rule  from  St.  Ikrnard  of  Clairvaux.  The 
Spanbh  knights  of  Calatrava,  Alcautam,  an<l  Munte- 


in  many  partj*  of  tln'  country,  make  it  l  ecessaiy  to 
collect  in  reservoirs  and  cisterns  the  rain-water,  of 
which  an  abnndance  falls  in  the  intermediate  poind 
(Shaw,  TVoaefai,  p.  886;  Jerome,  qnoCed  by  Harmer,  I, 

118;  Robinson,  11.  DM ;  KMXn,  Ihyf.  di  <  rjr.  of  Palut.'p. 
.'{OJ,  30,S).  See  Well.  Hence  the  fmjiie'nt  mention 
of  cisterns  in  Scripture,  and  more  esiK-ciiilly  of  those 


sa,  and  the  Portngnasa  of  Avis  and  Christ,  were  afiili- ;  which  are  found  in  the  open  country.  These  were,  it 
aledtotheGlsterdBas.   The  Ptalilaotstooit  their  or- j  erema,  the  property  of  these  hy  whom  fliey  were 

tgin  in  1571  in  the  reformed  Cistercian  abbey  of  Feuil-  formed  (Xum.  xxi,  22).  They  ore  tistinlly  little  more 
luns,  near  Toulouse.  The  austerest  congregation  thut  than  large  pits  (see  Kcclns.  i,  .3',  Init  «>metinies  t.-ike 
sprung  from  them  are  the  'I  r.ip])ists,  foimded  in  lCr.2.  the  character  i>l'  extensive  sftl  t4  iT..nu)Us  vanlts,  open 
See  Febr,  GmhidUt  der  MdmchsonkH,  i,  90  sq. ;  ^  com-  j  only  by  a  small  moutb,  like  that  of  a  well.  Tbry 
eiw  BblMj  tfUm  C&fireNM  <7rdhr  (London,  185{,  sm.  I  are  flllod  with  rdn>waler,  and  (where  tin  cttmtle  al- 

8vo);  Maillard,  l>nrk  Aijfs,  p.  .'l.'>8;  Luard,  Annalfi  with  snow  during  winter,  and  are  tlien  rlosod  u\ 

Motnutid,  vols,  i,  ii  (l^nd.  l^(>5);  Chrulian  Re-  the  mouth  with  large  flat  stones,  over  whidi  fnnd  is 
membrinu'rr,  .luly,  1X4)7,  art.  i.    See  TitAi'i'isTs.  i  spread  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  tl.eir  being  ejisily 

CIST£ilCIAN  NUNb  (Jknardiwt),  a  religious  j  discovered  (comp.  the  "  sealed  fonnUin"  of  Cant,  iv, 

19).  If  by  any  diaiioe  the  waters  wirfch  the  sbpplieid 
has  fhna  treasured  up  are  lost  by  means  of  an  e:irlh< 
qnake  or  some  other  casualty,  or  are  sinlrn.  I  <  il;  ].e 
and  bis  llix  k<  are  exp^l^e(i  to  great  ond  inmiim  i.t  d  .n- 
ger,  as  are  also  travellers  wbo  hasten  to  a  cistern  and 
Bad  in  waters  gone  (comp.  Jodith  vii,  91).  For  this 
reason  a  faHnrc  of  vrater  is  used  as  the  image  of  any 
great  calamity  (Isa.  xli.  17,  18;  xliv,  .1).  lliere  Is 
usually  a  large  deposit  of  mud  at  Uie  I  otti  m  of  these 
cisterns,  so  that  be  who  falls  into  them,  even  when 
they  are  withoat  water,  is  Uable*  to  perish  miserably 
(Gen.  xxxvii,  22  sq. ;  Jer.  xxxvill,  6;  Lam.  iii,  63; 
Ps:i.  xl,  2;  Ixix,  15>.  In  cities  the  cisterns  were 
woiks  oi'  nun  h  Lit  or,  fcr  tbey  were  either  hewn  in  the 
rocks  or  surrounded  with  subterraneous  walls,  and 
lined  with  a  fine  incmstation.  See  BrrtiKSDA.  The 
system  which  in  this  respect  formerly  prevailed  in 
Palestine  Is  donbtlMs  the  same  that  exists  at  pres^ent ; 
aii.l  indeed  there  is  every  ])rol>ability  that  most  of  the 
cisterns  now  in  use  were  cunstrvcted  in  verj*  ancient 
times.  Dr.  Robinson  assures  M  tfrnt  "the  main  de> 
.  pendence  of  Jerusalem  at  the  pteeant  day  is  on  its  diu 
terns ;  and  this  has  probably  alwa3rs  been  the  rase" 
{Re<«/irrhrii^  i,  4>0),  Both  l.ir^'e  t,\v\  pmall  ci.stenis 
^rfiltmlia  lluuk  and  Sbau.,  arc  frequent  througboat  the  whole     .  ^yria  and  I'alee* 
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^butf  knd  for  the  constniction  of  them  the  rocky  na- 
tm  of  tlM  gnmnd  affords  pecoliar  fiualitiM,  aUhtr 
la«rig]ii«t  •zcATatunia  or  by  enUrgmnBnt  of  nitnr»I 

MTitie!>.  Dr.  Robinj^on  fptn  irks  th  it  the  inli;i!>itanla 
of  all  the  hill  country  of  Judah  and  Uenjaiuiu  are  in 
the  habit  of  collecting;  water  during  the  rainy  i^oason 
ill  tonka  and  cUtems,  in  the  citiea  and  Aelda,  and  along 
the  high  Toada,  far  the  •oatenaaee  of  tlienttelvea  and 
their  flo<  k«.  ami  fitr  the  comfort  of  the  paftsing  tnivcl- 
ler.  Many  of  these  are  oliviously  antique,  and  exist 
doiig  meient  road<i  now  deserted.  On  the  long-for- 
fotten  way  from  Jeridiio  to  Bethel  broken  datepu" 
of  high  antiquity  are  fbmd  at  regidor  Intervals.  Jo- 
raaalem,  dcM-rilx^d  by  Strjl>o  m  well  8ii|>p1i(>d  with 
water,  in  a  dry  neij^hborhood  (xvi,  76U),  depends 

■liniy  for  this  upon  tta  ciifni%  «t  frhleh  abaost  ev. 
«7  priTata  hooae  pOMenee  coo  or  niofo,  oxeaTated 
ta  the  rock  on  wliidi  the  tStj  ti  hoDt.  The  fblloiring 

are  the  dimnniiians  of  four  beloBgiag  to  the  bouse  in 
which  Dr.  K.  resided :  1,  15  x  8  X 12  feet  deep ;  2,  8  x 
4Xlft;  8^10X10X15;  4,  80  x  30  x  20.  The  cisterns 
kav«  omalljr  s  voond  opening  at  the  top,  aoaMtlmee 
boflt  up  with  ftono-work  abore,  and  ftanialied  with  a 
curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bm  ki  t  f  Kcrl.  xii,  so  th  it 
they  have  externally  m«<  h  tin-  appearance  of  an  ordi- 
nary well.  The  w.itcr  is  conihicted  Into  them  from 
the  nofii  of  the  honees  during  the  lainy  aeaaon,  aod 
wItt  can  remaina  sweet  daring  tlio  wlHde  smnraer 
and  autamn.  In  this  manner  most  of  the  lar^rr 
houAos  ami  publit-  buildinp<  arc  supplied  Joso- 
phus  (ITur,  iv,  4,  4)  tlcscrilw.s  the  abundant  provi.Mon 
for  water  supply  in  the  towers  and  fortrcs.ies  of  Jeru- 
sdem,  a  snpply  which  liaa  eontriboted  i;reatly  to  its 
capii  ity  for  <lefcni-p,  while  tlip  drync's.''  of  the  neixh- 
borhi>od  has  in  all  casc.'t  hinib  ri'd  the  (i|>erations  of  be- 
siegers. Thus  Hezcktah  stop|wd  tlie  supjily  of  water 
ontaide  the  ci^  in  anticipation  of  the  attack  of  Scn- 
naeherib  (>  Cbran.  xxxii,  8,  4).  The  progress  of 
Antioc-htii  Siib'ti's  (R.C,  ^'^\^  WHS  at  iir-«t  n  t  inlod  by 
want  of  water,  ttmujli  this  want  was  afterwards  uncx- 
pectedly  relieved  jJoxph.  AiU,  xiil,  8,  2;  Clinton,  iii, 
8SU).  Josephus  also  impotas  to  divine  interpoaition 
the  snpply  of  water  with  which  the  armf  of  Tttna  was 
furnished  aflet  suffering  from  want  of  it  (War,  v,  9, 
4).  The  Crusaders  also,  during  the  >*iene  A.D.  109i), 
were  harassed  by  extreme  want  of  water,  while  the 
bqpieged  were  fully  supplied  (Matth.  Paris,  Hist.  p.  46, 
49,  ed.Wat.).  Benjamin  of  Todela  says  very  little 
water  is  found  at  Jerusalem,  but  the  inhaliitants  drink 
rain-water,  which  they  ctiUoct  in  their  llo^^e.s  (IJolin's 
ed.  of  Early  TVare'*,  p.  81).  UircLiy  gives  the  most 
oonplete  description  of  the  subterranean  reservoirs  of 
Jorualem,  paitienlariy  tliosa  under  the  Haian  onclo- 
sure  (Clft/  of  tht  (Ire-it  King,  p.  2.*6,  etc.).  See  Jkhu- 
SAI.KM.  The  defence  of  Mu-^ada  by  Joseph,  bn)ther 
of  Ilertnl,  a.:aiii»t  Anti>;onus  was  enabled  to  be  pro- 
bngad  owing  to  an  unexpected  replenishing  of  tiie 
datema  liy  a  sliower  of  rain  (Jesephna,  Ant.  xiv,  18, 2), 
and  in  a  subsequent  passage  he  describes  the  cisterns 
and  reservoirs  by  whieh  that  fortress  was  plentifully 
supplied  with  water,  as  he  had  previouKly  done  in  the 
ease  of  Jerusalem  and  Machsrus  {War^  iv,  4,  4;  iv, 
C,  S;  vii,  t,  S).  Bntckhardt  mentions  dstema  belong- 
ing to  private  houses,  amons  nf  her  pi. ires,  at  Sermein, 
•  near  Aleppo  (Syria,  p.  121),  El  Kara,  in  the  Orontes 
vallcv  (p.  1:^2),  Dhami  and  Missema  in  the  Iy<'jah  (p. 
110,  hi,  118).  Tiberiaa  (p.  881),  Kerek  in  Moab  (p. 
177%  Mont  Tahor  (fi.  (84).  Of  some  at  Hableli,  near 
Qflgal,  the  dimensions  are  given  by  Robinson  (f.af'r 
Rtttarckf^,  p.  137"):  1.  7x5x3  feet  deep;  2,  m  irly 
the  same  as  1 ;  3.  12  x  0  8.  They  have  one  or  two 
stepa  to  descend  into  them,  as  is  the  case  with  one 
aaar  Oasa,  now  disused,  dsseribed  \tf  Sandya  aa  "a 
arfghty  cistern,  filled  only  by  the  rain-water,  and  de- 
•eended  into  by  stairs  of  stone"  (Sandys,  p.  loO;  but 
ffm  Robinson,  ii,  376).  Of  those  at  llabl.-h,  stmie  were 
flOTcred  with  flat  stones,  resting  on  arches,  some  eo- 


tirely  open,  and  all  evidently  ancient  (nobinsoB,  naur 
ed.  iii,  187).  Ihr.  OUn  {JrmtU^  ii»  84)  describoa  aoow- 
thing  of  a  baHv  sort  naar  Hebron  t  ''•Tost  witlioia  the 
city  are  aoBM  dstern.s,  which  probat>ly  Indong  to  a 
very  early  ago.  A  lar^e  banin,  forty-seven  paces 
square,  stands  OVtsida  the  pu«  l>y  which  we  entered 
the  city.  It  was  aoarly  full  of  greenish  water,  and 
Ims  been  repaired  at  a  period  upiun<ntly  not  very  re- 
mote. It  is  of  very  solid  wi.rkui.ui'hip,  built  of  hewn 
limestone,  and  may  be  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  deep. 
The  descent  is  by  tlighu  of  stairs  situated  at  the  four 
oomers,  by  which  the  water  ii  brought  np  In  ▼easeb 
and  skins,  and  [^>oured  into  trongfas  fbr  the  floeka,  or 
'  carried  away  for  domestic  uses.  It  w.is  not  at  this 
time  fit  for  drinking.  Another  pool,  of  huialU  r  dimen- 
sions, occupiaa  Ugbtf  gfMnd  on  the  north  side  of  tho 
ci^.  Thaaa  lasanraln  an  filled  by  the  rains,  and  are 
nneonneeted  with  any  perennial  ibmtaln.**  YitrvTins 
(  viii,  7)  de.«crilii"~  t!ii>  nu  thnd  in  u^e  in  his  day  for  con- 
structing watcr-t  iiiki,  but  the  luUvc  ro<  k  of  I'alcstine 
Usually  superseded  the  necessi^  of  more  art  in  thb 
work  than  is  suffidont  to  excavate  a  basin  of  tlio  rs> 
quired  dimenrions.  The  city  of  Alexandria  is  aa|^ 
plied  with  water  contained  in  arched  cisterns  support- 
ed by  pillars,  extending  under  a  great  part  of  the  old 
city  (Van  E^'moat,  2VM«b»  %  184).   See  Poou 

Empty  cistenia  wera  aonalinMa  ued  aa  prisons  and 
plaeea  of  conlnement.  Joseph  was  east  into  a  *'  pit** 
Gen.  xxxvii,  22),  and  his  "dungeon"  is  called 
by  tlM  same  name  (xU.  14).  Jeremiah  was  thrown 
into  a  miry  though  empty  cistern,  whose  depth  is  In- 
dicated by  the  cords  used  to  let  him  down  (  'rr.  xxxviH, 
0).  To  this  pri.son  tradition  has  os,''ij;nc(l  a  locality 
near  the  ^  ite  called  Henxl's  jrate  (Hasselqulst,  p.  140; 
ManndnU,  llohn's  ed.  of  Ear^  TraveU,  p.  448).  See 
Pataoir.  According  to  Thomson  (Lmtd  tmi  Siuk.  H, 
'JO'J -4),  drj'  cisterns  are  often  used  in  Palestine  for 
granaries,  and  are  very  liable  to  be  plundered  uf  their 
wheat  by  ants.  Sc«Gkamauy. 

Various  allusions  ^  way  of  figure  are  made  to  da- 
terns  hi  Scripture.  Tho  breaking  of  the  wlied  at  the 
cistern — the  wheel  that  was  used  to  send  do«n  and 
pull  up  again  the  bucket  which  drew  wat  t  fmm  the 
lar^r  cisterns — is  used  in  Eccles.  xii,  6,  as  an  image 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  animal  economy,  which  per- 
petually sends,  while  it  is*at  work,  tlia  4om  of  vital 
blood  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities.  To  drink 
waters  out  of  one's  own  cistern  is  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion (I'rov.  v,  13)  for  confining  one's  self  to  the  legiti- 
mate sources  of  pleasure  which  God  liaa  associated 
with  onr  atate,  as  contradistingobhed  flrom  thoee 
which  are  the  property  of  others.  But  the  merely 
human  and  artificial  nature  of  cisterns,  which  are  of 
man's  workmanship,  and  have  no  living  spring  with- 
in them,  serve  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the  insufficiency  of 
creatura  oonAdenesa,  and  of  tba  lUfy  of  preferring 
the.^e  to  the  infinite  and  everflowing  fulness  of  God — 
as  in  the  solemn  charge  of  the  prophet,  "  ^ly  people 
have  committed  two  evils:  they  have  forsaken  me, 
the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out 
cisterns,  broken  dstems  that  can  hold  no  water"  (Jer. 
it,  i3)^Stnith,  a.  Kitto,  a.  t.;  FisiriMim,  a.  t. 
8ee  Water. 

Cifltaitiaiis.  8aa  CnTBBctamL 

Citeaiuc.    See  CisTBBCiAxa. 

CitliMm  (mOapa,  1  Mace  iv,  64,  i.  a.  eftlani  ar 
paAsr),  a  mnateal  Instrument  moat  probably  of  Orsdt 

origin,  employed  In-  the  rhaldsans  at  balls  and  route, 
and  intrmiui  ed  by  the  Hebrews  into  Palestine  on  their 
return  thither  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Tho 
dthem  was  of  the  guiter  spedes,  and  was  known  at  a 
ktsr  period  as  the  citlem,  under  whieh  nama  it  la 
mentioned  by  the  old  dnunati«ts  as  having  constituted 
part  of  the  furnitnrc  of  a  barber's  shop.  Of  the  same 
species  is  the  Ci'/u-r  or  Zithtr  «f  flOittham  (kOOmift 
!  the  Tyrol,  and  Switaerlaod. 
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Wldl  respect  to  the  ohape  of  the  rithern  or  rlthara 
■MBtioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  opinion  of  the  learn- 
td  k  divided :  McordiDg  to  aono,  it  iHMinbkd-In  form 
the  Greek  delta,  A ;  others  reprecent  it  u  •  balf> 
moon;  and  others',  attain,  like  the  modem  guitar.  In 
many  Eastern  ciiuntrif.  it  i-v  i-tiU  in  use  with  htrings, 
▼atying  in  number  from  three  to  twenty-fuur.  Under 
I  of  JEoodUr,  tt»veUen  describe  it  as  a  wood- 
en plate  or  dish,  with  a  hole  beneath, 
and  a  piece  of  nkin  stretched  above 
like  a  drum.  Two  click-,  joined  after 
the  manner  of  a  fan,  puits  through  the 
skin  at  the  end,  and  whan  tto  two 
sticks  stand  apart,  they  are  connected 
by  a  trans  vernal  piece  of  wood.  From 
thi'  u]>]M  r  eml  of  ihi-*  wooden  triangle 
to  the  point  below  are  fastened  tive 
chords,  which,  «ta  little  distance  aI>o ve 
their  junction,  paao  over  a  bridge,  like 
the  strings  of  a  violin.  The  chords 
are  niadf  to  vil  r  ile  by  means  of  a 
leather  thoog  fastened  to  one  of  the 
lateral  sticks  of  the  trian  gle  (mo  ItoldBhwdm'l  edition 
of  the  Ptalm$,  2d  Pref.). 

The  cithara.  if  it  be  not  the  same  with,  resemblea 
very  closely  the  instruments  mentioned  in  the  lK>ok 
of  Paalma,  under  the  denomiaatuNwof  "nilS,  b23, 
TCopeetlTely  rendered  In  tbe  A.T.  "liarp,"  "pBal- 
to|7."  "  or^an."  In  ChaMco,  eftiarwiltlnni'rcrreil  as 
Dinnp,  the  Ktri  for  Dltn'^p  (Dm.  W,  S),  in  tbe  A. 
rendered  "harp,**  and  tiie  same  Engl,  word  la  «m- 

ployorj  inftP.ul  of  cilh' ni  (1  M.n  r.  iv,  r  i"^  in  KntiiTt 
Barker's  edition  of  the  hnr/litih  UiliU  (l,<)nd<ni,  161j). 
GoeeniiiK  {Thft.  Hfh.  p.  215)  considers  cithara  aa  the 
mne  witli  h.irp;  but  Lather  traoBlataa  aiMpatc  by 
mk  Pf<  i/rn,  "  with  pipea.**— Smith,  i.  t.  Sea  Habp. 
Cities.    See  Citt. 

Cit'im  (Ktruot  V.  r.  Kinatoi,  Yulg.  CeUi,  A.  Y. 
**Citlma'*X  a  nation  whooo  king  Pinoaa  it  namoaed 

(1  Mace,  x'iil,  5)  as  havinjj-  l)een  defeated  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans; evidently  the  t^HiTTiM  (q.  v.),  or  Macedonians. 

ffltfltfltinhip.  thfi  ri;;hts  and  privileges  of  a  native 
or  adopted  citizen  (voX<n|C,  2  Mace,  iv,  50 ;  v,  6 ;  ix, 
15, 19;  Luke  xv,  15;  xix,  14;  Acta  xxi,  39),  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  foreijinfr.  The  fullowint;  account  is 
in  part  taken  from  Kitto  and  Smith,  s.  v.   See  Amem. 

i.  //tfirew. — Under  the  Mosaic  constitution,  which 
wia  framed  on  a  liaaia  of  reiigiooa  ratlier  tliaa  of  po> 
litieal  privileges  and  diatlnctione,  the  idea  of  the  com- 
monwealth (n-o\ir(ic(.  P!ph.  ii,  12)  was  merged  in  that 
of  the  congrej^ation,  to  which  every  Hebrew,  and  even 
Strangers  uniler  certain  restrictions,  were  admitted. 
See  CoKOREO  atioh.  Strict  iaolation  did  by  no  means, 
aa  aome  suppose,  form  Ch«  leading  prineipie  In  the  sys. 
tan  of  theocracy  as  laid  down  l>3'  Moses,  since  even 
non-Israelites,  under  various  names  [mc  Stkanobk], 
not  only  were  allowed  to  reside  in  Palestine,  but  Iiad 
the  fullest  protection  of  tbe  law  equally  with  tbe  n*- 
laraeiHtea  (Exod.  xii,  19;  Lev.  xxiv,  22;  Knm. 
XTfl5;  XXXV,  15;  I)i  iit.  t,  M;  xxiv,  17  :  thr.  l.iw  of 
nanry,  Deut.  xxiii,  'iti,  made,  however,  an  exception), 
and  were,  In-sides,  recommended  in  general  ternia  by 
Moiea  to  humanity  and  charity  (Exod.  xxii,  21 ;  xxiii, 
9;  Lev.  xix,  83,  84;  Dent,  s,  18;  eomp.  Jer.  vii,  6; 
Mai.  iii,  5;  see  Jwephns,  Apin,  ii,  2X),  is  well  as  to  a 
participation  in  certain  prerogatives  granted  to  the 
poor  of  tbe  land,  such  as  a  share  in  the  tithe  and  feaat- 
ofbring,  and  tbe  barveat  in  the  Jnl>Uee-yBar  (Deot 
xiv,  29 ;  xvi,  10, 14 ;  xxvl,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv,  6).  In  re- 
torn,  it  was  rr<]nired  on  the  part  of  non-I-irnelites  not 
to  commit  acts  by  which  the  relij^ions  feelings  of  the 
people  might  be  hurt  (Exod.  xx,!'!;  Lev.  x^ni,  10; 
zviii,  26 ;  XX,  2 ;  xxiv,  16 ;  Deut.  v,  14.  Tbe  eating 
of  m  animal  wMeh  had  ^Hed  a  natoral  death,  Dent, 
xiv,  21,  seems  to  have  been  thf  .<o!e  PXception\  Tho 
advantOi^e  the  Jew  had  over  the  Gentile  was  thus 


strictly  aplritnal,  in  his  being  a  citizen,  a  member  of 
the  theocracy  (the  ^^^^  ^^Tt  eommumty  rif  Jehovah, 
Num.  xvi,  3 ;  Deut.  xxiii,  2),  on  whom  poaitive  lawa 
were  enjoined.  But  even  to  this  spiritual  privlkfa 
Gentiles  were  admitted  under  certain  icatrietiaaa 
(Dent  xxiii,  1-9) ;  thus  w«  Und  among  tiie  Tmwlitei^ 
Doeg,  an  Edoniite  (1  Sam.  xxi,  as  also  Triah,  a 
Hittite  (a  CunaHiiite).  1  he  only  nations  that  were 
altogether  excluded  from  tbe  citizenship  Of  ttetlMDO> 
ra^y  bj  especial  command  of  die  hotd  war*  the  Ab> 
monitea  and  Hoafaitea,  tnm  a  feeling  of  vengeanea 
against  them  ;  and  in  the  same  (situation  were  all  cas- 
trated pvr>ons  and  b^istards,  from  a  feeling  of  disgrace 
and  shame  (Deut.  xxiii,  1-6).  In  the  time  of  flolo> 
mon  no  less  than  158,600  atranfen  were  reaidant  la 
Palostine  (2  Chnm.  ii,  17).   See  Gxrtilk. 

II.  Roman.  —  The  right  of  citizenship  (roXirr^a, 
"freedom,"  Acts  xxii,  28,  i.  e.  to  be  oonsidemd  aa 

equal  to  natives  of  tbe  city  of  Rome,  ^  c{r(V<itf«,  da^ 
t/!.<)  \v;is  LT, lilted  in  tin'  linu'!-  of  the  emperiir:^  t.>  whole 
I  provinces  and  citie-  ^  I>io  Cass.  xli,25;  Suet.  Auff.iT), 
>  as  also  to  single  indi\  iduals  (Tacit.  Annal.  i,  58 ;  Suo- 
ton.  Aero,  12 ;  Dio  Caas.  xliii,  89 ;  Appian,  Ch.  iii,  26), 
'  for  some  service  rendered  to  the  state  (Cic.  Balh.  2?) 

or  tile  iniperial  fMinily  (Siietun.  -iT),  sometimes 

I  through  mere  favor  (larit.  //iV.  iii,  41),  or  even  fur  a 
certain  sum  of  money  (Acts  xxii,  28;  Dio  Ca^s.  xii, 
24  ;  see  Heinecc  AiUiq.  jur.  Bom.  i,  1, 11  sq.).  The 
upo-tle  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen  (tiwkuattu,  Saeton. 
Calip.  ."W ;  see  Amtrcn,  /V  cirilatt  Rom.  apod.  Pcndi, 
Utr.  1725)  by  family  (Acts,  1.  c.)  [see  Tarsis],  and 
bonce  bis  protesting  against  corporal  or  capital  pun-> 
I  isbmaai  (Aeta  xvi,  87 ;  comp.  Cic.  Verr.  v,  67, 66 ;  Eiw 
I  aeb.  Btil.  Botitt.  v,  I,  etc.).  It  appears  from  a  varifl|;y 
of  passnj^es  in  the  cla.«8ic  writers  that  a  Roman  citiaciB 
could  not  legally  lie  scourged  {rirgi*  or  fiiffflli*  cmJt)x 
this  punishment  lieing  deemed  to  the  lat^t  de(^e  dis- 
honorabla.  and  the  moat  daring  indignity  and  iasnlt 
upon  the  Roman  name.   Such  was  tbe  Ibmoaa  '*  Air. 

ria  I^jr."     "A  Kf/man  citizen,  jiidu'es."  exiliinis  Pic- 
ero,  in  his  oration  against  Verres,  "  was  publicly  beaten 
with  roda  in  tim  team  of  Masatna;  during  this  public 
dishonor,  ao  gran,  ao  other  axpianiuu  of  tlia  onbap* 
py  wreteh  waa  beard  amid  tb*  emeltieB  he  anfliHred, 
and  the  sound  of  the  strokes  that  were  inflicted,  but 
this :  '  I  am  a  Roman  citizen !'  "    Neither  was  it  law- 
ful for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound,  or  to  lie  exam- 
1  iaed  by  tbe  qaestko,  or  tortnrt^  to  axtoit  a  confeaaioa 
t  fkwn  him.   Tbeae  pontsbmenta  ware  doomed  aai  vile; 
torture  was  only  inflicted  upon  slaves;  freemen  were 
exempted  from  this  inhumanity  and  ignominy.  Tbe 
j  right  once  obtained  descended  to  a  man's  children 
'  (Acts  xxii,  28 ;  see  Zbnnwm,  Gfock.  4r»  rim.  Prioat. 
I  reehtt,  I^  ii,  441).   The  Jowa  had  rendered  signal  aeiw 
'  vices  to  .Julius  Ciesar  in  the  Egyptian  war  (Josephna, 
Ant.  xiv,  8,  1  and  2),  and  it  Is  not  improbable  that 
■  many  obtained  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  city  on  that  ground ; 
I  oart^  it  is  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  wlw  were  Bo- 
I  man  citizens  ware  scattered  over  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  (Anf.  xiv,  10,  13  and  14).    Amon  :  the  privi- 
leges attached  tu  citizenship,  the  must  noteworthy  was 
j  tbe  above,  that  a  man  could  not  be  bound  or  impris- 
I  oned  without  a  formal  trial  (Acta  xx,  29),  still  leae  bo 
i  scourged  (Ada  xvi,  87;  CSe.  Vorr. 68,  M);  Um  slm> 
'  pie  assertion  of  citizenship  was  sufl^cient  to  deter  a 
mairistrate  from  such  a  step  (Acts  xxii,  'J5;  Cic.  IVrr. 
V,  62),  as  any  infringement  of  the  privilege  was  visited 
with  severe  ponisliinent.  A  Jew  could  only  plead  ex* 
enpthm  flwa  aneb  treatment  boAta  a  Romaa  nia^s> 
trate ;  ho  was  still  liable  to  it  from  Jewish  authorities 
(2  Cor.  xi,  24;  Selden,  Syn.  ii,  15,  §  11).  Another 
privilege  attaching  to  citizenship  was  the  nppeal  from 
a  provmctal  tribunal  to  tbe  emperor  at  Rome  (Acta 
xxv,  11).   See  ArraAt.   Tbe  rigbta  of  tfie  Roona 

citizen  included  several  other  important  privilegaat 
be  hud  a  full  right  over  his  property,  bis  children,  i 
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hb  ddpendflats ;  1m  had  •  rtAet  In  tiw  cneniblin  of 

the  pco|jle,  and  in  the  election  of  ma^Utruteit ;  and  hia 
tet»tam«ut  hud  full  authority  after  hi«  death.  Se« 
Smith's  Diet,  of  CLus.  AiUiq.  ».  v.  Civita*;  Sigon.  D* 
aniiqut)  jure  cir.  Roman.  (Vat.  1672;  Hwl.  171I>;  aluo  in 
GrKvu  rketamr,  i);  itpanheim,  Orbia  Horn.  (London, 
1708;  Hal.  1728);  CellwrU  DimrkM.  ]>.  716  iq. ;  aim 
Battner,  Dt  eh.  Rom.  rirffidmut  ertmpt.  (Jen.  1672) ; 
Lange,  De  immuttitaU  civ.  Roman.  (Ilafn.  1710).  See 
Frkkmait. 

Citron  (r/rpiov,  tha  tree  Is  nrpla  or  nrpia,  bat 
waa  long  without  a  special  name  among  the  Grecka^ 
althouch  tbejr  were  well  acquainted  with  it ;  see  Smith, 
Diet,  v/ Clam.  Antiq.  a.  v.  IMtrus).  In  hi»  account  of 
Alexander  Jannnus,  Jo«ephu8  tells  ns,  "  Hi^  own  ptHV 
pie  were  se<litiau8  against  him ;  for  at  a  festival  which 
was  then  celebrated,  when  he  stood  npon  the  altar  and 
was  going  to  sacrifice,  the  nation  rose  upon  him,  and 
pelted  him  with  citrons,  for  the  law  of  the  Jews  r©. 
quired  that  at  the  festival  of  taliemacles  every  one 
■lioald  beve  branchea  of  the  palm-tree  and  citron-tree" 


OttroD  Flower  and  Fruit- 

(Ant.  xill,  IS,  5).  The  late  Lady  Callcott,  in  her 
Scripture  /ferbal,  mentions  that,  as  the  modern  Jews 
ftiU  OM  citrons  at  the  fea.n  of  tabernacles,  "  in  Lon- 
don considerable  sums  of  money  are  extM>nded  in  im- 
porting them  of  the  best  kind  for  the  purpose.  They 
must  be  without  blemish,  and  the  stalk  must  still  ad- 
here to  them.  After  the  feast  is  over,  the  citrons  are 
openly  sold,  and  the  money  produced  b;-  the  sale  is 
placed  in  the  common  treasury,  as  part  of  the  provision 
for  the  poor  of  the  congregation."  Their  anxiety  to  ' 
obtain  them  with  the  stalk  still  adhering  is  no  doubt 
a  faint  effort  to  secure  the  ''thick"  branches  and 
"boagha  of  goodly  trees"  required  for  that  festival 
(Lev.  xxxiil,  40),  But  the  chief  importance  of  this 
(hiit  is  ita  supposed  identity  with  the  Pt^cn,  fappu'- 
oeA,  or  "apple"  of  the  Bible,  e  eonclnsion,  however, ' 
which  baa  been  ably  disputed.  8ee  Applk.  The  | 
citron,  or  Citnu  mtdica — so  called  ))ecaa8e  it  was  from 
>ld<lia  that  the  liomans  first  received  it — belongs  to 
the  natural  order  of  Aumntiaccc,  a  delightful  group, 
including  the  orange,  the  lime,  the  lemon,  and  the 
shaddock  (see  the  Petmtf  C^dnpardia,  s.  v.  Citrus). 
With  ita  dark,  glossy,  laurel-looking  leaves,  its  ever- 
green branches,  often  l»earing  simultaneously  ripe 
fruits  and  newly-opened  flowers,  and  thus  vouchsafing 
to  the  pilgrim  who  rests  in  its  deep  shadow  the  two- 
fold refreshment  of  a  delicious  lianquet  and  a  fra- 
grant breeze,  the  citron  may  well  claim  pre-eminence  ! 
"among  the  trees  of  th««iNXl"(^^''^8)'  Aboondlni;; 


dirao-Tiee. 

Id  nulie  ud  citric  ecld,  the  jaice  of  the  orange  and  its 
congeners  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  antidotes  which 
the  Creator's  bounty  has  provided  against  the  exhaast< 
log  thirst  and  incipient  fever  of  sultry  climes.  A  set- 
tler in  the  torrid  swamps  of  the  Amazon  will  devour  • 
dozen  oranges  before  his  morning  meal  ( I'oynffe  up  the 
Amazon,  in  the  "Home  and  Colonial  IJhrary"),  and 
in  tropical  regions  sncb  acidulous  (hiits  are  invaluable 
on  account  of  their  anti-febrile  rirtnes.  These  were 
doubtless  well  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and,  in  common 
with  all  antiquity,  they  greatly  prized  the  ples!<ant 
pungent  odor  omitted  by  the  rind.  Macrobius  s[>eaks 
of  "citrosa  vcstis,"  showing  that  it  was  usual  to  keep 
citrons  la  wardrobee  tar  the  sake  of  their  perfume ; 
and,  like  the  modem  Oriental  ladies,  whose  favorite 
vinaigrette  is  a  citron,  in  England  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago  an  orange  was  so  commonly  used  as  a  scent- 
bottle  that  it  may  often  be  seen  in  old  pictures  of  their 
queens  and  peeresses.  It  waa  also  believed  to  have  • 
disinfecting  potency ;  and  during  the  plague  of  I/on- 
don,  people  walke<l  the  streets  smelling  at  oranges. 
Understood  ai<  belonging  to  this  lieautiful  fiimily,  there 
is  a  peculiar  felicity  in  the  comparison,  "A  word  fitly 
spoken  is  like  citrons  of  gold  in  wlvcra  (or  baaketa) 
of  silver"  (Prov.  xxv,  II).  The  Aimoos  golden  apples 
which  grew  in  the  gardens  of  the  Ilesperides  were  un- 
questionably either  citrons  or  oranges. — Fairbaim,  a. 
v.  Apple.    See  Botant. 

City.  The  Heb.  term  roost  frequently  thus  ren- 
dered la  "1^9  (ir,  litetally  something  nisieef  up,  i.  «. 
having  walls  reared;  or  from  "113?,  to  iefp  guard  [Go- 
senius,  TTtet.  Heb.  p.  1004] ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  iroXif),  a 
word  of  very  extensive  signification,  embracing  not 
only  the  idea  of  an  encampment,  as  a  nomade  hamlet 
(Gen.  iv,  17),  but  also  that  of  small  fortifications,  as 
watch-posts  or  watch-towers  (romp.  Numb,  xiii,  19;  I 
Kings  xvii,  9;  Isa.  i.  8),  and  tlience  extended  to  regular 
towns.  Nearlj  equivalent  to  this  is  T\'^'}p  iUryah*% 
which,  with  a  few  exceptions  (l>eot.  ii,  26 ;  1  Kings  I, 
41,  45),  is  found  only  in  the  poetic  style ;  and  analo- 
(itt  sense,  as  probably  also  in  derivation)  to  this 
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bit  is  tV^^  (ke'relk),  foand  only  in  Job  zxix,  7 ; 
Flw.  vU,  Bt  bit%  14;  »,  11.   The  word  midtnd 

"dty"  in  Ruth  111,  11,  ia  ^T^  (iha^ar),  properl.>-  fffite 
(as  it  ia  elMwbere  rendered),  and  there  means  those 
Maenibled  in  the /bnm  or  place  of  public  business  at 
the  town  (fates.  The  second  of  tlipso  tt-rmf  (^f>erhapB 
from  ^  approach  as  an  enemy,  or  rather  [Go- 

•enius.  7%at.  JM. |». UQ6]  to/orttfy),  is  often  "prefix- 
ed to  the  names  of  towns  on  both  iiides  of  the  Jordan 
existing  before  the  cc>n(}uefit,  us  Kirjath-Arba,  proba- 
bly the  most  ;ii)<  ii-nt  II  line  fur  i  if y,  l>ut  sil-Idom  used 
in  pro<ie  as  a  gcnerul  nume  for  town  (Stanley,  J'alttt. 
App.  §  80).  The  daasiiication  of  the  human  race  into 
dwellers  in  towns  and  nomade  wanderers  (Gen.  iv,  20, 
ti)  seems  to  b«  intimated  by  the  et}'muloKical  sen»e 
of  lx>th  word.",  Ar.  nr  /r.  uinl  Ki  ja/h.  us  J)1jccs  of  rc- 
Gtirity  against  an  enemy,  di''tiu^ui»hed  fruin  the  un- 
waUed  village  or  lianilet,  whose  reoif^tance  is  more  eas- 
ier overcome  by  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert. 
See  Tr-;  Kirjatii.  This  distinction  Is  found  actual- 
ly uxi-tinj{  in  countries,  un  Persia  ::tnl  .\rabia,  in  which 
the  tentpdwcllerit  are  found,  like  the  Kecbabites,  al- 
lide  by  side  >\ith  tlie  dwellers  in  cities,  sorae- 
•m  sq^ouming  within  tbem,  but  not  amalga- 
'  witti  toe  tnhjutanta,  and  in  general  making 
die  daaert  their  home,  and,  unlike  the  Kechabites,  rob- 
baiy  their  undi^-temlded  occ-ii|)ation  (Judg.  v,  7;  Jer. 
«xxv,  9, 11 ;  see  FraMjr,  /Vr.nVj,  p.  866, 880;  Malcolm, 
OHtdtu  of  Perma,  p.  H7-166;  Borckhardt,  NoUi  on 
Btiomnt,  i,  157;  Wellsted,  TVowb  in  Arabia,  i,  885; 
Porter,  Damnscu.*,  ii,  96,  188;  Vuiix,  AVnwA  and 
Pertepolu,  c,  ii,  note  A ;  l^yard,  Airnvrh,  ii,  5272;  A'm. 
cmd  Bak  p.  141)."— Smith,  s.  v.   See  Villaob. 

1.  Towoe  we  ft  aelaral  nenlt  of  the  egigregirtive 
principle  in  honas  natatv.  Keeeiwlty  led  tlMT  early 
r.n  i  :a  (if  iiii>n  to  build  tlieir  town-  i  n  Liftv  s|iot«,  where, 
with  the  aid  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  ground, 
ttef  «e«M  eMQf  pvoleet  tiiemadves  agabist  bcaots  of 
pnf  tad  boBUB  foes.  A  town,  and  m  atronu;liold  or 
Ibrt,  woitkl  tboa  lie  originally  identical.  As  poptila- 
tion  increiuted  and  affrtculturf  t-iiread,  so  some  degree 
of  aecurity  came,  which  permitted  the  inhabitants  of 
tbe  OMtle  to  dilfuse  themselves  over  the  hill-side,  and 
tihii  wf  their  abode  in  tbe  vsUey,  and  by  the  side  of 
lie  stream  that  by  nearest  their  leroiKilis ;  still  the 
inhaliit-ints  kept  at  no  j^real  distance  fri  m  the  centre 
of  strength,  in  order  not  to  be  deprived  of  it'*  pmtec- 
tion.  The  town,  however,  would  thus  lie  enlarged, 
nd  as  tbe  neoesai^  for  aelf'defenoe  stUl  existed,  ao 
wooM  tbeplaee  seea  be  smrmiDded  with  walls.  Thos 
there  would  tic  outer  and  inner  bulwarks,  and  In  fome 
sort  two  spet-ies  of  community — the  townspeople,  who 
tflled  tbe  ground  and  carric<l  on  trade,  and  the  soldiers, 
wboie  badnesa  it  waa  to  afford  protection :  tbese  two, 
hewever,  In  tbe  earliest  stagee  of  eivflitatlon,  were  one, 
the  peasant  and  tradesman  tikin>^  nnii'^  wlioii  the  tow  n 
was  put  in  danger.  How  early  towns  were  formed 
cannot  he  determined  by  any  general  principle :  they 
were  obvioosly  a  work  of  time.  Tbe  primary  tend- 
ency in  population  was  to  dlffbse  Itself.  Aggregation 
on  particular  (<jiotH  would  take  jilnre  nt  a  later  period. 
When,  then,  ('uin  is  ?aid  to  have  built  a  <  ity  iGcn.  iv, 
17)^  we  have  evidence  which  concurs  with  other  inti- 
nwtions  to  show  that  it  is  only  •  partial  bistoiy  of  the 
fint  ages  that  we  poeoesa  in  tbe  records  of  the  book  of 

Genesis.  In  the  titnr-  of  the  Patriarrhs  we  find  town? 
existing  in  Palestine  which  were  orijjinally  surrounded 
wftb ftrtificationii,  »o  as  to  m.ik<-  them  "fencetl  cities." 
(See  below.)  In  these  dwelt  tbe  agricultural  popala> 
lien,  who,  nMana  of  tbese  plaoes  of  strength,  de> 
fended  themselves  and  their  property  from  the  nomad 
tribes  of  the  neiLrhlKiring  desert,  w  ho  then,  as  they  do 
now,  livfii  1  y  iiltiiiilcr.  Nor  were  works  of  any  great 
rtrength  necessary'.  In  Paleetioe  at  the  present  day, 
whOe  walls  are  in  nMsi  parte  an  indispenMbte  pmtec- 
tbn,  and  agrknltue  cea  be  advanbifeoiielj  prgeeen- 


ted  only  so  far  as  sheltered  by  a  fortified  town,  eree-' 
tions  of  a  v(  ry  -li^^lit  inlurc  un-  fniiinl  sufHcirnt  for  the 
purpo:»e,  the  rather  bccuu.-e  the  mu^t  favorable  locali- 
ties offer  themselves  on  all  sides,  owing  to  the  natnial 
inequality  of  tbe  ground.  Hence  we  find  that  hilU  or 
eminences  were  almost  invariably  chosen  as  i^ites  for 
this  pur|K><ie,  a  Csct  which  even  grew  into  a  j  n  verh — 
"a  city  upon  a  hill."  (See  Hackett'a  JUuitra.  of 
ScrijH.  p,  70.) 

Of  the  ancient  method  of  building;  in  towns  and 
cities  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge,  any  farther  than 
we  may  iralluT  inf'irinatiuM  from  the  ruin.*  which  fstill 
lie  on  the  8oil  of  I'alei<tiiie.  But  these  ruins  can  aflord 
only  general  notions,  as,  though  tb^  am  innneron» 
and  show  that  the  l^nd  of  Promise  was  thickly  pe^ 
pled  and  highly  flourishing  In  Its  better  days,  the  ac 
tU  il  ri  inains  of  ancient  towns  are  to  be  ascribed  to  dif- 
ferent and  very  dirtant  pcriod.s  of  hi^to^J•.  1  he  Cru- 
sades left  many  ttrongholds  which  are  now  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation;  but  the  Crusades  are  of  modern  days 
compered  with  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  which  itself  ia 
remote  from  the  proper  antiquity  of  the  nation.  The 
law  of  samenr  s«,  however,  which  prevails  so  rigidly  in 
Eastern  counlrie.«,  gives  us  an  assurance tbata modem 
town  in  Palestine  may  be  roughly  taken  as  a  type  of 
its  ancient  predecesrorn.  (Sec  Olin's  Tinerlt,  ii,  423.) 
To  <1i>tingui.«h  cities  that  Itore  the  same  name,  the 
name  of  the  tribe  waa  added.  In  "the  latter  days," 
eapecully  under  tbe  Bermi.-i,  it  wis  tbe  fashion  to  give 
to  ancient  towna  new  Greek  names,  as  Diospolis, 
apolis,  Sebaste,  Caearea,  Tiberias.  Jerusalem,  at  a 
later  |>i  no>l,  was  denominated  .l^lia  Capitolina.  Tlie.-c 
innovations  indicated  the  slavish  dirpositiun  of  the 
age,  and  were  tokeai  of  the  Iwodage  in  whicb  tiie 
tion  waa  held. 

Palestine  underwent  eonstant  changes  hi  regard  to 

it.i  towns  fri  m  the  earliest  ages;  one  loiisi  ijiicnce  of 
whit  h  i!>,  that  there  are  names  of  towns  that  l>clong 
exclusively  In  certain  eras.  Tbe  period  of  tbe  Ronu 
domination  (ave  exlateoce^  at  to  strnetnree  of  ginel 
splendor,  so  to  msny  towns  and  ftnUfied  places.  Gal> 
\\>m:  wa,<  c?}"'  >  ially  ri(  h  in  towns  and  villages,  which, 
according  to  .loM  phus  (Life,  4L),  amounUni  in  all  to 
the  number  of  S04.  1  he  names  of  the  Palestinian 
citiee,  fisrlbe  meat  part,  have  meaning,  referenoe  bei«| 
made  to  iche  natare  of  tbe  locality  or  tbe  cbancter  of 
the  inhal  it  lilt  T  he  |>opuIati('n  of  towns  cannot  now 
tte  aaccrtaiucd  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  for  the 

matetiib  are  not  only  scanQr  and  disoonnectiBd,  bat  in 
a  meeian  nncertain.— -Kitto^  a.  v.  See  Cucioa. 

f.  Tbe  eefliett  notice  In  Scripture  of  dty-bailding 

is  of  that  of  tlie  city  called  Enoch  (q.  v.)  by  Cain,  in 
the  land  of  his  "exile"  (AW,  Gen.  iv,  17).  Af^er  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  the  descendimlsof  Nimrod  found- 
ed fiabel,  Eiecb,  Accad,  and  Calneb,  ia  tbe  land  of 
ShInar;  and  Asshnr,  a  branch  from  the  same  stock, 
built  Nincv  f  li,  Rt  hoboth-by-the-river,  Caluh,  and  Re- 
sen,  the  last  Ix'iiig  "a  great  city."  A  (^ubbcquent 
passage  mentions  Sidon,  Gaia,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ad> 
raab,  Zeboim,  and  Lasba,  aa  dties  of  the  Canaanitea, 
bat  without  Implying  for  tbem  antiquity  equal  to  titat 
of  Nineveh  and  the  rest  (Gen.  x,  10  12,  ;  xi.  .1.  ?; 
xxxvi,  .37).  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  supjxises,  (1.)  that  the 
expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv)  was  prior  to 
the  building  of  Babylon  or  Kineveh,  indicating  a  al* 
gration  or  oonquest  from  Pueb  or  Ass>Tia ;  (9.)  that 
liy  Nimrod  is  to  be  nndersto<  d,  not  an  individual,  hut 
a  name  denoting  the  "settlers"  in  the  Assyrian  plain; 
and  (•^.)  that  the  names  Rehoboth,  Calah,  etc.,  when 
first  nMnthined,  only  denoted  aites  of  baildiogs  aftef^ 
wards  erected^  He  suppeeea  ttiat  Klneveb  waa  bnDt 
about  R.C.  12.tO.  and  Ciilah  about  a  century  later, 
while  Habylon  appears  to  have  exi.-tod  in  the  loth  cen- 
tury B.C.  If  this  tie  correct,  we  must  infer  that  tbe 
plaoea  then  attacked,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  etc.,  were  dt- 
ies of  higher  anttqaily  than  Nineveh  or  Babylon,  lnaa> 
modi  aa  when  they  wave  dostvoyed  a  Ibw  yean  lalar 
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th?7  were  cities  in  every  fenft  of  the  term.  TIm  Bine 
Kiljathaim,  "  double  city"  (r,c<oniu8,  Thettmr.  Reb.  p. 
13.16),  indicates  an  existing  city,  und  not  a  site  only. 
It  may  l>e  added  that  the  remains  of  civic  liuiliiin^t 
existiii,;  in  Moab  are  evidently  very  ancient,  if  not,  in 
aomc  ca^fi^,  the  aame  a-t  those  erected  by  the  aboriK* 
inal  Kmim  and  Kephaim.  (Comttare  also  the  name 
Avith,  "ruins,"  Gcsenius,  ib.  p.  1000 ;  Gen.  xix,  1,  29; 
xxxvi,  35;  I«a.  xxiii,  hpi^  Wilkinson,  ylnc.  K'/t/jtt. 
i,  QOH  i  Layard,  A'm.  and  Bab.  p.  632 ;  Porter,  Damas- 
au^l,309;  ii.  lOG;  Rawliii«»,OltfCiM!f  o/iluyr.  i/w/. 
p.  4,  5.)  But  though  it  appean  probable  that,  what- 
erer  dates  may  be  assigned  to  the  building  of  Babylon 
or  Ninevnh  in  their  lati-r  <  ornlltion,  tlh'v  wen'  in  f.ict 
rebuilt  at  those  rp^chn,  and  not  founded  fur  the  Hr^t 
time,  iiiid  that  towns  in  sonie  form  or  other  may  have 
•ecnpied  the  aitea  of  the  later  Nineveh  or  Calah ;  it  ia 
qnita  clear  that  cities  existed  in  Syria  prior  to  the 
tirap  of  Abrah.im,  wIih  him'-.-If  came  from  "  L'r,"  tlip 
"city"  of  the  (."halhiMii'i  i^licscnius,  ib.  p.  55;  Rawlin- 
son,  p.  I ). 

The  earliMt  deacription  of  a  cit^',  properly  so  called, 
ft  that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix,  12*});  but  it  is  certain 
that  frum  very  early  timf*  ( itifs  existed  on  the  sites 
of  .Jeru't.ilcm,  lit- bron,  and  Damascus.  The  last,  said 
to  }>c  the  oldest  city  in  the  wild,  moit,  tnm  Iti  nn- 
rivallrd  it'i  ation,  have  alwayt  oommanded  a  congre- 
gHt>''l  p  [im!  >tion  ;  Ilchron  is  said  to  have  been  bnilt 
gpvi'n  years  before  Zoan  (Taiiis)  in  Ejryfit,  and  isi  thus 
the  only  Syrian  town  which  presents  the  elements  of 
a  date  for  its  foundation  (Nnro.  xiii,  22;  see  Stanley, 
PakM.  p.  409;  Joscphos,  Ant,  1,6,  4;  Conybean  and 
newion,  St.  Paul,  I,  94,  96)-  Bat  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  wliatever  (lat«  may  be  j:ivcn  to  Egyptian 
civilizatiiin,  tlion-  were  inhabitod  cities  in  K^'ypt  long 
before  this  ((Ji-n.  xii,  14,  15;  see  Slartim-au,  K'tsUni 
Vft,  i,  151  i  WilktiMOD,  i,  807;  Smith,  Dia.  of  Clou, 
fjntfj.  s.  T.  Ttnls*).  The  name,  however,  of  Hefinnn, 
Kiri.ilh-.\rl>n,  iinlifatrs  its  existence  at  least  as  e.irly 
as  the  time  of  Abrahau),  as  the  city,  or  fortified  place 
0fArba,an  aboriginal  province  of  Southern  Palestine 
(G«B.  xxlii,  2 ;  Joah.  ziv,  15).  Tha  "  towir  of  Edar," 
near  Bethlehem,  or  *'of  flocks,**  Indteatea  a  porftSon 
fortified  ajfainst  niaramlers  ((Jen.  xxxv,  Wheth- 
er "the  city  of  .Slialem"  be  a  site  or  an  existing  town 
cannot  be  determined ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
tlM  aitoation  of  Sbecbeoa  Ja  aa  wall  identUad  in  the 
pmeot  day,  aa  ha  fanportanoa  aa  a  fortMad  place  Is 
plain  from  the  Scripture  narrative  ((Jen.  xxxiii,  ]«; 
xxxiv,  20,  26;  sec  Uobinson,  iii,  114).  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  plain  that  the  Caniianitc,  who  was  "in  the 
land"  before  the  coming  of  Abraham,  had  already 
bant  dtles  of  more  or  leas  Importance,  which  had  been 
largely  inrre.iscil  1  v  the  time  of  the  return  from  Egv  pt. 
Even  iM'forc  the  time  of  Abraham  there  were  cities  in 
Egj-pt  (Gen.  xii,  14,  15 ;  Num.  xiii,  22 ;  see  W'illdn- 
aoo,  i,  4, 5).  The  Israelites,  during  their  i^ojoani  there, 
were  employed  fai  boilding  or  fortifying  the  "treasnte 
dtiea"  of  Pithom  (Abbasich)  and  Riuunses  (Exod.  i, 
11;  Herod,  ii,  158;  see  Kobinson,  i,  79);  but  their 
{>astoral  hal>its  make  It  unlilccly  that  they  should 
bttild,  still  less  fortify,  dtiea  of  tiieir  own  in  Goaben 
(Oen.  xlvi,  84 ;  xMt,  1-11).  MeanwhRe  the  letUed 
Ibhabit.itit-^^  of  Syria  on  Iwth  sides  of  tlic  .Tnnlan  had 
grown  in  jMJwer,  and  in  number  of  "  fenced  cities."  In 
the  kingdom  of  Sihon  are  many  names  of  cities  pre- 
aerved  to  the  preaent  day ;  and  in  the  Icingdom  of  Og, 
to  Baahaa,  were  rixty  "great  dtiee  with  waBe  and 
brazen  bars."  besides  unwalled  villagew ;  and  also 
twenty  thrwe  cities  in  Gilead,  which  were  occupied,  and 
perhaps  partly  rebuilt  or  fortiticd,  bv  the  tribes  on  the 
Mat  of  Jordan  (Nam.  xxi,  21,  82,  83,  35;  xxxii,  1-3, 
al,a;  Dent.  HI,  4,  8,  14;  jraab.xi,  xiii;  1  Kings  iv, 
18;  lChron.ii,22;  see  Rurekbardt,  .SynVi,  p.  .311,  ; 
Porter,  Dnmascm.  ii.  TJ.\  19C,  206,  259,  275).  On  the 
west  of  .Inni  in,  whilst  .11  "royal"  cities  are  enumera- 
ted (Joah.  xii),  ia  the  district  aasignod  to  Judah  125 


"dtiea"  with  villages  are  reclconed  (Josh,  xr);  in 
Benjamin,  26;  to  Simeon,  17;  Zebulun,  12;  Issachar, 
16;  Asher,  22;  Nuphtali,  19;  Dan,  17  (Josh,  xvlii, 
xix).  But  from  soun'  of  these  the  po&8e8!M)r8  wore  not 
expelled  till  a  late  period,  and  Jenualem  itself  was 
not  captured  till  the  time  of  David  (S  Sam.  v,  G  9). 
From  this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a  city-d welling 
and  agrlcnltural  rather  than  a  pastoral  people.  BavU 
enlarged  Jerusalem  ;  and  Solomon,  Ijesides  embelli'^h- 
ing  his  capital,  also  built  or  rebuilt  Tadmor,  Palmyra, 
Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Hazor,  and  Meglddo,  besides  store* 
ciUes  (2  Sam.  v,  7, 9, 10;  1  Kinga  ix,  16-18;  2  Chron, 
viii,  6).    To  Solomon  also  !•  ascribed  by  Vaiteni  Cr^ 

<lition  the  btiililing  of  Perse|)olis  (Phardin,  Vot/ngf,  viii, 
3'JO;  Mandelsb>,  i,  4  ;  Kurun,  c.  xxxviii).  The  works 
of  .k-roboam  at  Sbechem  (1  Kings  xii,  25;  Judg.  ix, 
45),  of  Reboboam  (2  Cbron.  xi,  5-10),  of  Baasha  at 
Rama,  interrupted  by  Asa  (1  Kings  xr,  17,  22),  of 
Kiiiri  at  Samaria  (xvi,  21),  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho 
in  the  time  of  Ahab  (xvi,  :54),  the  works  of  Jchosha- 
phat  (2  Cbron.  xvii,  12),  of  Jotbam  (2  Chron.  xxvii, 
4),  the  rebuilding  of  Jemaalem,  and,  later  atill,  tha 
works  of  Herod  and  his  frmlty,  belong  to  their  M> 
spective  articles. 

8.  Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social  h.ibitatioii 
may  he  classed  under  tfivee  iicads:  (1.)  cities;  (2.) 
towns,  with  eitadala  et  towers  Ibr  rsacrtand  defence; 
(8.)  unwalled  vllhiges.  The  dties  may  be  assumed 
to  liiive  iK-en  in  almost  nil  cases  "fenced  cities,"  i.  e. 
possessing  a  wall  with  towers  and  gates  (Lev.  xxv, 
29 :  Deut.  ix,  1 ;  Josh,  ii,  15 ;  vi,  20 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  7 ; 
1  Kings  iv,  13;  2  Kings  vi,  26;  vii„8;  xviii,  8, 18; 
Acta  ix,  25);  and  tliat,  as  a  marir  of  conquest  was  to 
break  down  a  (lortion  at  lea.^t  of  the  city  wall  of  the 
c:ipttired  place,  so  the  first  care  of  the  defenders,  as  of 
the  ,T,  \vs  after  their  return  from  captivity,  was  to  re- 
build  the  fortifications  (2  Kings  xiv,  IS,  22;  2  Chron. 
xxvi,  2,  6;  xxxiii,  14;  Neb.  iii,  iv,  vi,  vilj  1  Vace. 
iv.  (H  ;  X,  15;  Xen.  Hdl.  ii,  2,  15).  Ibit  around 
the  city,  es|K  eially  in  peaceable  times,  lay  undef'-mled 
suburbs  (I  Chron.  vi,  57  sq. ;  Num.  xxxv,  1  5 ;  Jo^h. 
ui)^(owbkbtbeprivllagssoftliseity  extended.  (See 
below.)  The  dty  thus  became  the  dtadal,  while  the 

poimlation  overfloweil  into  the  suburbs  (1  Mnec.  xi,  61), 
The  alifecnce  of  walls  a»  indicating  security  in  peace- 
able times,  combined  with  ]Hi|itilousne#e,  as  was  the 
ca^e  in  the  flouiiahing  period  of  Eg^'pt,  is  illustrated 
by  the  jirophet  Zechariah  (ii,  4;  1  Kings  iv,  25;  see 
Martine^iu,  tUut.  Life,  I,  306). 

According  to  Eastern  custom,  special  cities  were 
appointed  to  famish  special  supplies  for  the  service 
of  the  state :  cities  of  store,  for  chariota,  fin-  horsemen, 
Ibr  bonding  purposes,  for  provision  for  the  royal  taUe. 
Si>fi  ial  govfTiuiis  for  these  and  tlteir  surrounding  dis- 
tricts were  nj  pointed  by  David  and  .Solomon  (1  Kings 
iv,7;  ix,  19;  1  Chron!  xxvii,  26;  2  Chron.  xvii,  12; 
zzi,  8;  1  Mace  s,  89;  Xen.  Anoft.  1,4, 10).  To  this 
practtoe  ear  Lofd  alludes  in  Us  parable  of  tiie  pomida, 

and  it  agrees  with  the  thcorj-  of  Hindfjo  government, 
which  was  to  1*0  conducted  by  lords  of  single  town- 
ships, of  10, 100,  or  1000  towns  (Luke  xix,  17, 19;  see 
Fl|ihiMtone,  /miia,  ch.  11,  i,  88,  and  App.  t,  p.  485). 
To  the  Levites  48  cMes  were  asdgoed,  dlstribnted 
throughout  the  country,  together  with  a  certain  amount 
of  suburban  ground,  and  out  of  these  48, 1.1  were  sj)*- 
cially  reserved  for  the  fknolly  of  Aaron,  9  in  Judah 
and  4  in  Bei^iamln,  and  6  as  leAige  dties  (Joeh.  xxi, 
13,  42),  but  after  the  division  of  the  ktogdcns  the  L»> 
vites  in  Israel  left  thdr  diles  and  resorted  to  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xl,  18, 14).    (See  below.) 

4.  The  internal  go\t>rnment  of  Jewish  cities  was 
vested  before  tbe  Captivity  in  a  council  of  elders,  with 
Judges,  who  wen  required  to  be  prteMa:  Josephus 
says  seven  jndires,  with  two  Levites  as  officers,  v-rttp'- 
rni  (Deut.  xxi,  5,  19;  xvi,  1«;  xix,  17;  Ruth  iv,  2; 
Josephus,  Ant,  iv,  8, 14).  Under  the  kin.'s  n  president 
or  govenuHr  appears  to  have  been  appointed  (1  Kin^ 
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xxH,  26;  2  Thron.  xviii,  25);  and  judge*  were  sent  I 
out  on  circuit,  wito  referrvd  matters  of  duulit  to  a  coun-  j 
cil  composed  of  prieMa,  Levites,  and  elders  at  Jerui>a- 
lem  (1  Cbran.  joM,  4;  xxvi,  29;  8  Cbnm.  sis,  6,  8, 
10, 11).  After  tbe  Captivity,  Em  made  simtbr  ar- 
rangeraents  for  the  appointment  of  judges  (F.zra  vii, 
25).  In  the  time  of  JoacphuM  there  appear  to  have 
teen  Ji  lU  in  tbe  provincial  towns,  with  preBidents 
fal  each,  under  tlie  dinctions  of  the  great  council  at 
Jenualem  (Jo.tepbuti,  Ant.  xir,  9,  4;  'Wear,  H,  21,  3; 
Li/e,  12, 13,  -27,  34,  57,  61,  6«,  74).    See  Sanubdrim. 

In  many  Fkotem  citiea  much  space  it  occupied  by 
gudens.  and  thus  tbe  size  of  the  cities  is  mnch  in* 
creased  (Niebuhr,  Voyttge^  ii,  172^  288;  Conybcare  and 
Ilowson,  i,  96;  Evtkm,  p.  240).  The  Tast  extent  of 
Nineveh  and  of  Uabylon  may  thus  be  in  f>;irt  iu  <  ount- 
od  for  (Diod.  ii,  70;  Quint,  ("urt.  v.  i,  20;  .lonah  iv, 
11 ;  see  Cbardin,  Toy.  vii,  273,  2K4 ;  Porter,  DamcueuB, 
i,  153;  P.  della  Valle,  ii,  33).  In  most  OrienUl  cities 
the  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  seldom  allowing 
more  tb.in  two  loaded  camels,  or  one  camel  and  two 
foot  passengent  to  pass  each  other,  thoui^h  it  ia  clear 
that  aome  of  the  streets  of  Nineveb  must  have  been 
wide  enoagh  for  chariots  to  pass  each  other  (Nab.  ii, 
4;  see  Olearius,  Tntv.  p.  294,  309 ;  Burrtthardt,  Trav. 
in  Arnhia,  j.  \sS  ;  liuckingbam,  Arab  Tribrt,  p.  3.S<»; 
Mrs.  Poole,  EngHihwomam  in  i,  141).    The  word 

Ibt  ''•treeti"  aaed  by  Nahmn— (niarn,  from  ann, 
hnad^  vXartTai) — is  used  also  of  streets  or  broad  places 
in  Jemsaleni  (Pror.  i,  20;  Jer.  v,  1;  ssii,  4 ;  Cant, 
ill,  2) ;  and  tt  may  he  remarked  that  tlie  tboroughfares 
(irXaTt'iaC)  into  whi'  h  the  sick  were  brought  to  riceive 
the  shadow  of  retcr  (.-\i  ts  v,  15)  were  more  liki  ly  to 
be  the  ordinary  streets  than  the  special  plazzf  of  the 
city.  It  seems  likely  that  tbe  immense  concourse 
wUeh  iMorted  to  Jennalem  at  tiie  ftiata  would  Induce 
wider  streets  than  in  other  cities  (see  1  Kin>;s  xx,  34). 
Herod  built  in  .\ntioch  a  wide  street  paved  with  stone, 
and  having  covered  ways  on  each  side.  Agrippa  II 
fvML  Jerosalem  with  white  stone  (Joeephos,  AiU.  xvi, 
8,  S  and  S;  xx,  9, 7).  The  streets  «f  most  dtiea  of 
Palestine  would  not  need  paving;,  in  consequence  of 
the  rocky  nature  of  the  foiin<lations  on  which  thov  lay. 
The  Straight  .street  of  DaniMscus  is  still  clearly  defined 
and  recognisable  (Irby  and  Mangles,  v,  86 ;  KoUnson,  I 
nawed.orjBit.lil,4M,4U>.  In  MldlnK  CMaiea,  I 
Josephus  says  that  Her«»d  was  c.ireful  to  currA*  out  the 
dniiniige  effectually  (.losephus,  Ant.  xv,  U',  C).  The 
internal  commerce  of  .lewi^h  cities  was  proliably  car- 
ried on  as  now  by  means  of  bazaars  (q.  v.) ;  for  we  read  1 
flf  tte  tekeri*  street  (Jer.  xxxtI],  SI),  and  Joaephna 
speaks  of  the  wool  market,  the  hardware  market,  a  [ 
place  of  bkdismiths'  ^l><lp.«,  and  the  clotlies  market,  at  i 
Jerusalem  (IFar,  v,  8, 1).    See  Stbket. 

The  open  spaces  (xXanlai)  near  tbe  gates  of  towns 
were  In  ancient  times,  as  they  are  still,  naed  as  places  ' 

of  afsemhly  by  the  eliler.-".  of  hoMiii^;  courts  by  kin^^ 
and  judges,  and  of  ;j;etieriil  resort  by  citizens  (Gen. 
xxiii,  10;  Ituthi  v,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  2;  xviii,  34;  xxi, 
IS;  2  Kings  vii,  1,  3,  20;  2  Chron.  xviii,  9;  xxxii,  6; 
HekTUi,  1, 1.1, 16;  Job  xxix,  7 ;  Jer.  xvti,  19;  Matt, 
vi,  5;  I.ukc  xiii.  2f>).  They  were  also  used  iis  places 
of  public  exposure  by  way  of  punishment  (Jer.  XX,  2; 
Amos  V,  10).  See  Gatk.  l^risons  were,  under  tbe 
kingly  government,  within  tbe  royal  precinct  (Cren. 
xxxix,  20 ;  1  Kings  xxii,  27;  Jer.  xxxii,  2;  Neb.  ill, 
25;  Acts  xxi,  M  ;  xxiii,  X')). 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  supply  Jerusalem  with 
witar,  both  by  tanks  and  dstems  for  rain-water,  and 
l>y  reservoirs  supplied  by  aqueducts  from  distant 
sprintrs.  Such  was  the  fountain  of  Gihon,  the  aque- 
duct iif  Ili'/.'ki.ib  (2  KiiiLT^  \\,  '.'II:  Cl  run,  xxxii. 
80;  Iwi.  xxli,  9),  und  of  S<-l(imon  (Eccl.  ii.C  i,  nf  w  hich 
last  water  i-«  ^till  conveyed  from  near  Hethlehem  to 
Jerusalem  (Maundrell,  in  Rohn's  e<l.  ot  Enrlt/  Tmr.  p. 
497}  BoUnson,  i,  514  sr;. ;  Olin,  ii,  H'Osq.).  Jo»ephns 


also  mentions  an  attempt  made  by  Pilate  to  bring  wa^ 
ter  to  .lerusalem  (Ant.  xviii,  3,  2).  See  C'onucit. 
Other  cities  appear  to  have  been  mostly  contented 
with  the  foon tains  whose  existenoe  bad  probably  led 
to  their  ftmnation  at  tbe  first   See  Watbb. 

Burial-places,  exci  pt  in  8]>ecial  cares,  were  outside 
the  city  (Num.  six,  11, 16;  Matt,  viit,  28;  Luke  vii, 
12 ;  John  xlx,  41 ;  Heb.  xiU,  IS).— Soiith,  a.  r.  Sea 
Gbavk. 

5.  A  city  and  it-;  inhabitants  arc  frequently  de-r  ribed 
in  the  sacred  writings  under  the  similitude  of  a  molbir 
and  her  cliildren;  bence  the  phraaa  *'Cliildren  of 
Zion"  (Joel  ii,  23).   Cities  are  also  eharaelertzed  as 

viririn?,  wivc=,  wi<low-;,  aiul  h.irlot.s.  accorrlinj;  to  their 
ditlerent  conditiiins<  Tlius  Jerusulem  Ls  called  a  vir- 
gin (Isa.  xxxvii,  22) ;  and  the  term  harlot  is  used  of 
Jenualem  (Isa.  i,  21),  also  tf  l>re  (Isa.  xxUi,  16),  of 
Nineveh  (Nah.  iii,  4),  and  of  Samaria  (Baek.  xxiii,  5). 

Fejiced  City  (seldom  sim|>ly  P^^STS,  ntftmruh',  a 
mound  or  Intrenchment  of  besiegers;  "mount,"  Isa. 
xxix,  8;  "mnnition,"  Nab.  ii,  1),  a  town  with  walls 
of  fortification  (2  Chron.  xi,  11 ;  oftener  with  <jt 
ief  o^,  2  Cliron.  xlv,  5;  or  both  wexds  in  the  piur.,  xi, 
10, 11,  28;  xii,  4;  xxi,  8).  Fitmi  tibe  foregoing  f». 
nuirks,  it  will  be  iirnb  r-'fODd  how  the  phrases  to  hiild 
a  city,  and  u>  J<"t\fy  ov  fence  it,  in  tlie  (_)ricnt;il  idiom, 
mean  generally  the  same  thing.  Sec  F()itTi:K.H>i.  The 
fencing  or  fortification  was  nsaaliy  with  liigh  walls, 
and  watdMowers  npon  them  (Dent.  lU,  S).  8ae  FoB> 
TincATiox.  The  wall'-  nf  fnrtificd  cities  WMnfivmed, 
in  part  at  least,  of  c()uibu>tible  materials  (Amos  i,  7, 
10,  14),  the  gates  being  covered  w  ith  tbii  k  plates  of 
iron  or  brass  (Psa.  cvii,  16 ;  Isa.  xlv,  2 ;  Acta  xii,  10). 
There  waa  also  within  tte  city  •  citadel  «r  tower,  to 
which  the  inh.iliitiints  fled  when  the  city  itself  could 
not  be  defended  (.'udg.  ix,  46  52).  The)'  were  often 
upon  elevated  gnmnd,  and  were  entered  by  a  flight  Of 
steps  (2  Kings  x,  2 ;  Isa.  xxxvi,  1).   See'  W alu 

Cnrr  wvm  8obob»  (In  ^  plnr.  B''^75'2  "'•i?, 

arty'  wl^gmldni' ,  citits  of  pwilu'r<,  1  fhrnn.  xlii,  J), 
i.  e.  •  town  anrrounded  by  open  pasture-grouods  or 
commons.  Tte  tuty-t\itht  cities  which  were  gives  to 
the  T.evitcs  were  thus  denominated;  tbe  extent  of  tte 
suburbs  appertaining  to  each  city  is  accurately  defined 
in  Num.  xxxv,  I  K;  Josh,  xxi,  41,  4J.  Tbcy  were 
evidently  tbe  surrounding  districts  to  which  the  city 
gava  tte  naaaa  of  pratsiotioa  and  mhty.  Sea  8iib> 
unn. 

CiTT  OF  Rbfuob  (usually  in  the  plur.  ::^p%n  *<^9, 
nnf '  fcwnmiWftf^,  from         eommek^  'Gasenlas, 

TTtet.  fifb.  p.  1*216;  Sept.  rroXnr  riuv  <*it>yalivn}piun; 
^vyuhvTiipia.  <pi-fact'ia  ;  Vulg.  opjmhi  in  /ugilivontm 
auxiUay  pratiSa,  sejxirata,  or  tiibft  fugil-vontm). 

1.  Among  tte  Hebrews,  six  Levitical  dtiea  apn- 
cially  chosen  for  refuge  to  ttie  iuTolvntoiy  bomlcida 
until  releaHcd  fn  m  tuinishment  by  the  death  of  tta 
high-priest  (Num.  xxxv.  G,  13. 15  ;  Josh,  xx,  2.  7,  9). 
See  Bf.ooi»-BEVEKaK.  There  were  three  on  each  side 
of  Jordan.  1.  Kbdmh,  in  Naph  Uli,  now  Xedu,  about 
twenty  miles  E.S.E.  from  Tyre,  twelve  S.S.W.  ftnm 
Banias  (1  Chnm.  vi.  7fi :  see  Robinson,  iii,  355;  Benj. 
of  Tudela,  in  the  Early  Trav.  p.  89).  2.  SnE«  hem,  in 
Mount  F.phraim,  Nabulm  (Josh,  xxi,  21 ;  1  Chron.  \% 
67 ;  2  Chron.  x,  1 ;  sea  Bobinson,  iii,  118).  8.  H»> 
BRojf,  in  Judah,  rUKMPL  The  hat  two  were  royal 
cities,  anil  tln'  Litter  f..ii  pr>l(ital  also,  inhabited  by  Da- 
vid,  and  fortified  by  liehoboam  (Josh,  xxi,  13;  '2  Sam. 
T,  6;  1  Chron.  ^-i,  65 ;  xxix,  27  ;  2  Chnm.  xi,  10;  see 
Robinson,  i,  814;  ii,  464).  4.  On  tte  £.  side  of  Joiw 
dan— Bezer,  In  the  trite  of  Benben,  In  the  phlna  of 

Mi.ab.  f-aid  in  tbe  Gemara  to  be  opposite  to  Ilcbn  ii. 
p<rli,iii'i  the  later  Bo»ir,  and  the  present  hurazin 
(Dont.  iv,  43;  Josh,  xx,  8;  xxi,  36;  1  Mace,  v,  26; 
Josepbus,  At.  Iv,  7,  4;  see  BeUnd,  p.  G62).  A.  Rat. 
Hovo^OlUUii,  111  tlie  trite  of  Qad,  supposed  to  te  M 
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or  near  the  sito  of  ?.<-.*7raV  (Dout.  iv,  43;  Josh,  xxi, 
88;  1  Kinj^  xxii,  3;  we  litlauil,  p.  9t>r.).  0.  tiouAS, 
in  Buhan,  in  tht  hallttrit>e  of  MaiuiM«h,  u  u>wn  whu»e 
■ito  hif  not  (Man  aaewUin*)!,  bat  vhicb  doubUaM  g«T« 
Ito  mme  to  the  dlatriet  of  Oaolfinicia,  Jmiam  (Dvat. 
iv,  I'A  ;  Josh,  xxi,  27;  1  Chron.  vi,  71  ;  J(-i  |)liu!»,  Ant. 
iv,  7 ;  see  Reljind,  p.  81  j  ;  Porter,  Damasciu,  ii,  251, 
S64;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  2^6).  Tlie  G«llian  notices 
thai  tba  dtiw  on  aacb  aUa  «f  the  Jordan  wbm  Marly 
oppoalfee  «scb  otb«r,  In  aecordanco  with  tin  direetioa 
to  divide  tho  land  into  three  pjjrts  (Di-ut.  xix,  2;  Re- 
land,  p.  662).  Mainionide*  suys  all  the  fcjrty-ei>;lit 
Levitical  cities  bad  the  privilege  of  asylum,  but  that 
tbe  aix  refogo-citiot  wera  required  to  looeivo  and  lodge 
the  bomicide  gnitaitoa!<1,r  (Ca1ni«t  On  Pfim.  xxxt). 

Tht'  ilir<>ctii)iis  Tf^i^i'i  titi^  tlif  r<'fii.,'r->  itic""  pii>scnt 
some  didicultiL's  in  interpri;t.ition.  The  Levitical  cit- 
ies  were  to  liave  a  space  of  1000  cuhita  (about  683 
jards)  beyond  tb«  city  wall  for  paitiuo  and  ottur  ^r- 
po«cs.  ProMnthr  after,  SOW  caUts  an  ordcrod  to  be 
the  su'lurti  limit  (>»uin.  xxxv.  4.  5).  Tli«>  -oliitidi  i  f 
the  difficulty  may  be,  eithe  r  the  2'XM>  cubits  are  to  be 
added  to  tibt  1000  as  "fii  ldH  of  the  subiir>>8"  (Lev. 
ZZT,  8AX  H  appeal*  to  luve  been  tbe  caae  in  tbe  gift 
to  C^eb,  which  excladed  the  dtr  of  Hetaon,  but  In* 

eluded  the  "  fields  ami  vill.iire-  of  the  city"  (Josh,  xxi, 
11,12,  Patrick),  or  that  the  adilition.il  2'''0n  cul.it-'  were 
a  special  gift  to  the  refuge-cities,  uhil  the  other  I>e- 
▼itkol  citie«  had  only  10<M  caliita  for  suburb.  Calraet 
■appeeee  the  line  of  8000  euUts  to  be  measured  fiaral* 
Icl,  and  the  1000  perpendicular  to  the  city  wall ;  an 
oxiilan  ition,  however,  which  supposes  all  the  cities  to 
b«  of  the  aama  siao  (Calmtt  On  Ifumbtnt  zxxt).p— 
Smith,  a.  r. 

%  Flacea  of  reftige  where,  under  the  eorer  of  rellg- 

Im,  the  giiiltv  .an  1  thfi  unfortunate  nii^lit  find  ishfdtcr 
protection  were  nut  unknown  arnon^  the  ancient 
en.  The  jut  asyli,  or  right  of  shelter  and  impu- 
at^,  was  enjoyed  by  certain  places  reputed  saci«d, 
aa  groves,  temples,  and  altan.  This  protective 
rer  (  nriinionly  spread  it>;i'lf  over  a  cinsidcr.ibli'  dis- 
trict round  the  holy  sjmjI,  and  won  watched  over  ami 
preserved  by  severe  penalties.  Amon^  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  norober  of  these  places  of  asylum  bo- 
came  in  time  very  iffreat,  and  led,  by  abuse,  to  a  fl«sh 
increase  of  criniinali  (Tacitus,  .Ann.  iii.  t''\  C,'\).  Ti- 
berius, in  consequence,  cau.'<e<l  a  koI um  in  iuiry  into 
their  effects  to  be  made,  which  result'"!  in  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  nsmber  and  a  Umitotion  of  their  privi- 
leges (Soetonfati,  79.  87,  eenpared  with  Emestl,  Ex- 
cursus fi'l  A.  I.;  O'iiander,  A)r  .ityUt  Gmfi>rn,  in  Gro- 
nov.  Th'taur.  t.  vi).  In  the  .■V[>ocryplia  (J  .Mao  .  iv,  3.')) 
mention  is  made  of  a  city  having  the  jus  a.<«yli — "  Oni- 
aa  withdrew  himself  into  a  sanctnaiy  at  Daphne  tliat 
BethbyAntfoeMa."  Thetempleof  Dfama  atBphesas 
(A^t«l  xix,  '.'7>  nl-o  a  he.ithen  asylum,  who-^e  ]iriv- 
Uegcs  in  this  re-|Mjct  iii<  reascd  with  the  pro^'rc^s  of 
time. 

TU«  pai(an  custom  passed  into  Christianitgr.  As 
ca^  aa  Constuitlna  the  Oreat,  Christian  chndiee 

.'Van  aiylnm''  for  the  unfortunate  persons  whom  nn 
oatraged  Uw  or  ]>owerful  enemies  purnucd  (Snuth's 
Gibbon,  c.  xx).  Theodosius,  In  431,  extended  this 
privilege  to  the  houses,  gardens,  and  other  places 
which  were  under  the  Joriadictioa  of  tbe  dmrebw,  and 

tha  symvl  of  Toledo,  in  G^l.  widi  nrd  the  right  of  ssy- 
hun  to  thirty  paces  from  each  church.  Since  then 
thu  eccIe^ia.Htical  privilege  prevailed  in  the  whole  of 
Catholie  CbristeadtHn,  and  was  preserved  undiminisli- 
ad,  at  least  in  Italy,  an  leag  aa  the  papal  independence 
remainerl  (Ilallam's  Mi'We.  .Afffji,  c.  ix,  pt.  i).  The 
right  acted  l>eneficially  in  age^  when  violence  and  re- 
venue predominated,  and  fixed  habitations  were  less 
common  than  now ;  but  its  tendency  to  transfer  power 
inm  dm  nagliitreto  to  the  priesthood  was  ti^orloas  to 
the  inviolability  of  law  and  the  steady  administration 
of  Jaatioe.    It  has  accordingly  in  recent  times  been 


aV^rogated  fagr 

kon,  S.  v.). 

3.  Among  the  Jews,  the  "cities  of  refuge"  bore  sona 
resemblance  to  the  a.«ylura  of  tbo  classic  nations,  bat 
were  happily  exempt  fnm  the  evil  consequeneea  ta 
which  reference  has  been  made,  and  afford,  even  to 
the  present  duy,  no  mean  proof  of  the  superior  u  i^dom 
and  benignant  jtpirit  of  the  Jewish  laws.  The  in^ti- 
tutioa  was  framed  with*  view  to  abate  the  evils  which 
ensued  fhnn  tha'oU-ostobliihed  rights  of  the  Uood« 
avciiK'cr  [sea  Atxnock  ok  Bix><>I)],  and  tlicn  by  to 
further  the  prevalence  in  the  nation  of  a  mild,  gentle, 
and  forgiving  spirit.  An  inspection  of  the  map  wHI 
show.how  wisely  these  pboea  wera  choaen  w  aa  to 
make  a  dty  of  rofbge  easy  of  aeeesa  from  all  parts  of 

tlic  1  mil.  To  any  one  of  tlieiie  cities  a  piTson  w  ho  had 
unawares  and  unintentionally  slain  any  one  might 
floa,and,ifhe  reached  it  before  he  wa.s  overt,  ken  by 

tha  avaaftr  of  blood,  ha  waa  «afe  within  iu  shelter, 
provided  ho  did  not  remove  more  tfian  a  thousand 

yanl-i  frnni  it.t  circuit,  nor  cinlt  the  refuge  till  the  de- 
cease of  the  higb-pric»t  under  whom  the  homicide  had 
taken  plaoew  however,  be  transgressed  thche  pro- 
visions, the  avenger  might  lawfully  put  bim  to  death. 
The  roods  leading  to  tto  cities  of  refuge  were  to  ba 

kept  in  go  Ml  re]i:iir.  Rofure,  hoW4  ver,  the  fugitive 
could  av.iil  liiiu.self  of  the  bhelter  conceded  l  y  the 
laws,  be  was  to  undergo  a  solemn  trial,  and  umkc  it 
appear  to  tbo  satisfaction  of  tbe  magistrates  of  tha. 
place  where  tbe  liomlclde  wa*  committed  that  it  waa 

purely  accidcnf^il,  .^bould  be,  ho\*evcr,  lie  found  to 
have  iKsen  guilty  of  murder,  he  waw  delivered  "into 
the  band  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  that  he  might  dia*" 
The  benefit  of  the  protection  afforded  was  common  to 
strangers  and  sojourners  with  native  Israelites. 

According  to  the  Kablins,  in  order  to  give  the  fugi- 
tive all  po«hitdo  advantage  in  his  flight,  it  »as  tbe 
business  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  make  the  roads  that  led 
to  tbe  cities  of  refage  convenient  by  enlarging  them, 
and  removing  every  obe^ction  that  might  hoit  lihi 

fiK)t  or  hinder  bis  speed.  No  liillock  vas  left,  no  river 
was  allowed  over  which  there  was  not  a  Lridpic,  and 
thi-  road  was  at  least  two^and-thirty  cubits  bread.  At 
every  turning  there  were  posts  erected  liearing  tlie 
words  Refvgfy  Refvfff,  to  guide  the  unhappy  man  In 

his  flight;  and  t\\o  f.tu<li  iit>  in  the  law  were  iifi|K'int- 
ed  to  accompany  him,  that,  if  the  avenger  .••liould  over- 
take him  l>efore  he  reached  the  city,  they  might  at- 
tempt to  pacify  bim  till  tbo  legal  investigation  could 
take  place.   When  once  eetHed  In  the  dty  of  reftaga, 

tire  man-layer  had  a  rcnvenient  habitation  :i"-i;,:ned 
him  gratuit.iii>ly,  and  the  citizens  were  to  tcuch  bim 
fi'iiie  trade  wbcrdy  he  might  support  himself.  To 
render  bis  confinement  more  ea^,  the  mothers  of  tbe 
higb-priosts  need  to  feed  and  datiw  these  nnfortonato 

fii^'itives,  that  they  might  not  be  Impatient  nnd  pray 
fur  the  lieath  of  their  sons,  on  whose  dcoea-'e  th(  \  w  ere 
restored  to  their  lilierty  and  tlu  ir  property.  If  the 
slayer  died  in  tbe  city  of  refuge  before  be  was  released, 
bis  honea  wera  delivered  to  his  relidfana,  after  tbe 

death  of  the  higli-priest,  to  lie  buried  in  the  Hc)'nl<-hre 
of  his  fathers  (IvCwi',  Oiiijii)f*  flibrairn).  If  the  honi- 
iciile  conimilte<l  a  frevh  act  of  mansl.iu^diter,  be  was 
to  flee  to  another  city ;  but  if  be  were  a  Levite,  to 
wander  from  dty  to  dty.  An  idea  |M«vailed  that 

when  the  Meo^iab  ram"  three  more  cities  would  be 
added— a  n»i<infi  r]iret:it:on,  as  it  seems,  of  I>eut.  xix, 
8,  9  (Ligbtfoot,  Ci-nt.  Chor.  clii.  208).  Jerusal.-m,  to 
some  extont,  possessed  tbe  privilege  of  asylum  under 
similar  restrfetlMia— a  pri^laaa  aeeordad  to  Shimai, 
but  forfeited  by  him  (1  Kings  II,  86,  46)- 

That  the  right  of  asylum  among  the  Jews  was  in 
later  jieriods  of  their  history  so  ext^ndrd  as  to  open 
the  door  to  great  abuses  may  be  inferred  from  1  Uacc 
X,  49,  where  unqualified  impunity  and  anamptlan  Ihmi 
both  liabilities  and  penalties  are  promLsed,  nnder  Ite 
iuflueuce,  nut  of  the  MoMic  law,  but  of  beotben  moxala 
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J««b)  it  WM  Uken  awaj  ersn  "  bjr  Uie  alUr."  Com- 
pare Matt  xxiii,  85.— Klttn,    r.   A  rinikr  Inttaiioe 

l«  found  in  (Irecian  hi'-tory,  in  tlie  caxf  of  Pausatiian, 
who  fled  from  the  populai'.',  iiiceii**^tl  on  account  of  his 
pablic  treachery,  to  tlie  tiMuplc  of  Minerva,  whftre  ho 
was  starved  to  daath  by  order  of  th«  Ephori,  by  block- 
in;^  up  Um  ootniiio*  and  taking  off  tho  toof  (compare 
Smith's  DieL^Qam. AmSq.  i. t. Aqrlnoi).  See AaY- 

CiTT  OP  David,  a  section  in  the  wathcm  part  of 
Jemaslem,  embracing  Mount  2ioii,  whoro  a  fiMrtreas 
of  the  JebuBltea  stood.  See  Jnnm.  DavU  vedaced 
the  fcrtrp^s.  unci  hnilt  a  new  [wlare  and  city,  to  which 
bo  gave  his  own  name  (1  Ctirun.  xi,  b  ,.  UeUilehem, 
the  native  town  of  David,  i»  also  c  illed,  from  that  oi^ 
cnmetance,  tbe  city  of  David  (Lnlte  ii,  11). 

CiTT  OP  Goo,  one  of  the  namee  of  andent  Jemsa- 
lem  (I'hi.  xK  i.  4),  and  itt  mvopriatenaai  b  evident 
from  Dcut.  xii,  5. 

Holy  City.  The  eaciadnew  of  ^e  Temple  ex- 
tended itaelf  in  eone  meaMure  ovnr  the  city,  and  bene 
Jervaalem  itaelf  wee  called  tbe  ttdg  C^,  and  la  so 
diatingui.'tbed  in  the  Ej«t  at  th>^  pre^nt  daj  (Nah>  zi| 
1;  Dan.  ix,  24).    See  Jeri^salkx. 

LsvmcAt<  CiTT.   See  Lkvitb. 

Ctrr  0»  PAI.M-TRER9.     Sco  Ill-ITAmilABIII. 

Sacbrdotal  City.    Svp  I»ItI^^8T. 

City  of  Saia   See  lii-II  ammklaii. 

Trkasorb-citt  (in  tlie  plur.  niJSpp  "^"IS,  cities 
of  proritioiu,  "store^itie!«,"  1  K'mgi  ix,  19).  Pithom 
an  1  I;  lamsea  (q.  v.)  are  nu'ntionwl  in  P'xoil.  i,  11,  as 
trea»ure^itiea  built  by  I'haraoh  by  tbe  unpaid  labor 
•f  tlie  Hebrews ;  they  were  probablj  magasince  or  d4> 
pftta  for  the  royal  revenue  (which  was  doubtless  paid 


and  a  nliition,  to  "wbos<M'vpr  tlicy  bo  that  flee  unto  bccime  rector  of  All  .Saint's  parisli,  >fil.  On  the 
tho  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  or  l>e  within  the  liberties  bn>aking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  retind  to  I'rinoe 
ther<!of."  In  the  words  now  cited,  refcience  appears  '  (ioori^e's,  and  in  1779  bci^un  to  otficiat«  there  in  St. 
to  be  made  to  a  coetom  which  prevailed  flmn  very  I  Paul's  parish.  In  179'i  he  was  elected  to  tbe  epiaoi^ 
early  tlmcK,  both  amoni;  tiie  choeen  {)<><iplo  and  the  na- '  pate,  IxHIng  the  (Irrt  bL-^hop  tliat  was  conMcrated  on 
tions  of  till-  wnrl  l,  of  IliM  in     in  case  of  |KT8<inal  dan-  tlii-  ^iilr  tin'  Atluntic.    In  l.s(Hl  he  w.is  t  to  the 

ger,  to  the  aluir.  \\  iih  the  .l(>ws,  it  was  customary  Senate  of  the  I'nited  .States;  in  1808  be  became  reo- 
ibr  the  fugitive  to  lay  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altir, .  tor  of  Trinity  Churcli,  Upper  Marlbomigh,  Md.  He 
wliether  in  the  tabenade  or  Temple ;  by  which,  liov*  1  died  on  tbe  2d  of  August,  181d.-^p>ngna^  ilnnab,  v, 
ever,  shelter  and  seenrHr  were  obtained  onty  fbr  those '  292. 

who  h  i.l  rominitteil  vin.«  of  i^'norance  or  in,idvert.  n<  ClalrvatlZ  (Ci.ARAVAt.Us\  the  name  of  a  celo- 
(Exod.  xxi,  14 ;  1  Kin^s  i,  50 ;  ii,  28).  From  the  la.*t  ^  hrated  Cistercian  abbey,  in  a  valley  of  tbe  Department 
two  paaaigea,  it  seems  that  stato  criminals  uUo  sought  Aube,  in  Fkaoee.  Bernard  became  its  abbot  In  IIU, 
die  protaetioa  of  the  altar,  probably  more  from  tbe  and  tbe  monaKtcrv  was  the  model  of  mona  tiri'm  in 
ibnse  of  eostooi  than  any  express  law.  Their  eafcty,  I  the  12th  and  13t'h  centuries.— Ncander,  Ch.  History, 
however,  depended  on  the  w  ill  of  the  kiriK:  f"r  in  th,-  iv,  254.  Sea  BbHVABD  ;  OlSTBRCIAlfS. 
passages  referred  to  it  appears  that  in  one  case  (.that  of  Clmp.  Thokab,  a  Cod)p«gatk>aal  minister,  wee 
Adonijah)  life  waa  apared,  bat  In  the  other  (that  of         ^  Sdtuate,  Maee.,  Jane  M,  1708,  and  graduated 

at  Harvard  1721'.  He  was  ordained  pa>tnr  nt  Wind- 
ham, Au>?.  3,  172G;  was  electcil  to  the  rectoMhip  of 
Yale  College  in  \7.id.  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
tho  oflke  April  S,  1740.  Ue  devoted  bimeelf  energeU 
ically  to  the  work  of  the  college;  fkwned  ite  code  of 
laws  (1748,  Latin,  "  the  first  book  ever  printetl  in  New 
Haven");  improved  itt  library,  and  in  various  ways 
Btrengtbened  the  institution.  He  was  especially  ruitod 
for  hb  knowledge  of  malhematice  and  physics,  and  con- 
structed the  tint  orrery  made  In  America.  His  opiioeU 
tion  to  Wliitelield,  and  other  causes,  raised  up  a  party 
against  him,  and  in  1765  he  resigneil  his  ofhce ;  the 
corporation,  however,  passing  a  vote  "expressive  of 
their  bi){h  estimation  of  hie  character  and  eervieoi." 
He  died  fn  New  Haven,  January  7, 1767.  President 

Clap  pu'ili-hfi!  An  Iniro  luctiim  to  the  Stud;/  of  /'A  Am- 
ophg,  fj-fiihiliu;/  a  pmtr.il  \'irir  oj' nil  fh*  Arts  and  iSri- 
meet  (174:!);  The  /.'fli'/Uius  CmstiJullm  of  Colkrjts,  «- 
Tttia&y  of  Yak  CoUige^  New  I/avm  (1764);  A  britf 
H'ttnrif  and  VMiealUm  of  the  DoelHitt$  nr^vei  md 

I  s''ih!'lthiil  thf  Chiirrltrt  ofSfi-  Ku;;!ant!.  ir'fh  a  Sjt'  ri. 
tiKH  <)/'  tlir  nrw  fchemf  of  lie!  (jum  brginn  ng  to  prei\al 
(17&5),-  .In  Kttay  on  the  Xaturt  and  Foundation  of 
moral  Virtue  arul  tlblirfniiim  (17R&);  A  nmd»  or  Hittmrjf 
of  Ytde  Colltg'  (17C6),-  (\mjevtur,s  vpon  AeNotgntmd 
Mnt'utnt  of  Meleorg  tehirfi  are  iifxtre  the  Atmmtphere  (jio^t, 
17M1). — Sprague,  Annais,  i,  343;  Allen,  Americtin  hi- 
ograpifft*-^' 

Clara,  or  Clare,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  was  bom  at  Assisi.  Italy.  1193.  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily. She  abandoMi-il  her  home  in  Ul  j,  ;inil  «.xs  w- 
ceived  by  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  cut  off  bcr  hair,  and 
replaced  her  fine  clothing  by  a  piece  of  aachclolh  tM 
about  her  with  a  cord.  Her  parents  strenuously  re- 
in kind),  such  as  are  intimated  in  Gen.  xli,  4X;  see  |  sisted  this  step;  but,  under  the  guidance  of  Francis, 
xlviii,  26.  The  ■Icwij'h  kings  had  similar  plares  of  she  disolMsyed  them,  uikI  ilevoterl  InTM-lf  to  monastic 
pablic  deposit  (2  Cbron.  viii,  4,  6;  xvi,  4;  xvii,  2).  ilife.  She  practised  unheanl  uf  austerities,  mournful 
See  TBBAavns.  to  reed  of  as  described  by  Uutler  (dted  below ).  Clara 


was  the  founder  of  tho  Clarisscs,  or  nuns  of  St  Clam 
(q.  v).  See  Butler,  Lives  of  SainU,  August  12 ;  Lew- 
is,  BMe,  Miual,  ami  Brttiargf  i,  110. 

Clara.    See  Abrahaii  a  Sakcta  Ct.ara. 

Clare,  St.,  Ncns  of,  an  order  sometimes  called 
Clarisscs  or  Clarissincs,  from  their  founder  .St.  Clara 
(q.  v.).   The  reputation  of  St.  Clara  soon  i^ned  her  a 


dvU  Adminietration  dp  tr«  Hbbmwi.  See 

GovnutMiun-  (or  thk  HE»uKw.*i). 

Clagett,  WiLUAM,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  tbe  Church 
of  England,  was  bom  at  St  E<lmundsbury,  Snfl^olk, 
16M;  entered  Emmannel  Colle<;e,  Cambridi^.  1659; 
and  took  his  dej^reerj  there,  tli  •  linal  luie  u{  \).D.  in 
168:1.   After  preacliinfi  ^even  years  in  his  native  town 

he  became  preacher  of  (Jray  s  Inn,  London,  and  rector  i  li^'namb«r  oribIlMren,ftrwhom  eevenil 
of  Famham  Beyal  in  1683.  He  died  March  28, 1688.  '  ies  were  built  in  vartooaparts  of  Italy.  In  the  year  1219 
g  his  writings  are,  A  Di$fmr»e  onKtrmng,  the  the  order  passed  into  Spain,  and  soon  after  into  France. 
(ioM  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  against  Dr.  Owen  (L<>nd.  X|,j  rules  of  the  order  were  drawn  up  by  St.  Francis  of 
11,2  vols.  8vo);  Sfrnwnj,  (Lond.  I7(v4  1720,  4  vols.  AssisI  in  18S4 :  the  Ciarisasa  Were  forbidden  to  have  any 
•vo}{  and  several  pamphlet*  on  the  Romish  contro- '  poeeeselone,  and  silence  was  enjofaied  npen  them  fVora 
vmy«— KIppis,  fiMyrapUa  i^rttanmoa,  ill,  MS  sq. ;  the  romi^ine  till  the  tierce  of  the  following  dav.  Their 
Dariing,  (yi^paidia  BihHoffrajMea,  i,  688.  habit  wan  three  tunics  and  a  mantle.    After  the  .1  ith 

Claggett,  TiioM  .loiiN,  1)  D.,  a  bishop  of  the  |of  tlie  founder  the  order  made  still  greater  pmgre«^ 
Protestant  Kpiscoiial  Church,  was  bom  in  Prinoe  and  counted  for  some  time  2000  eonvents,  with  M,nOO 
Qeorge  County,  Md.,  on  the  2d  of  October,  17411,  and  -  none.  After  the  Relbrmatinn  there  remained  In  Bn- 
gndaated  at  Princeton  1764.  He  went  to  England  rope  900  convents,  with  about  '?.">, 000  nun*.  In  Italy 
te  ordination  in  1767,  and  on  his  return  to  America  there  are  monasteries     Clarisscs,  some  of  which  take 
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the  name  of  *'  Nona  of  fh*  Strict  Olmimiee,*'  often 

tliaf  (if  "  SoliUrifs  of  thi-  Institution  of  St.  Peter  of 
AloaiUara."  After  Corte/.  had  ci'n<iu»Te<l  Mexico,  lo- 
belia of  I'lirtugal,  wife  of  Charles  V,  sent  thither  sonic 
nans  of  tiia  older  of  St.  Clan,  who  made  Myanl  Mttle- 
menta  there.  Near  their  ineaaateriea  wen  ^Miaded 
coii'.miit>itii'>  of  Indiiiii  youn^'  women,  to  l)e  instructed 
by  the  Clli^i^sc■8  in  million,  ami  binrli  works  as  were 
aaitable  to  persons  of  their  b«x.  When  Popf  I'riian 
IV  mitiijateid  the  ori^al  rule,  those  who  adopted  the 
nftf gated  rale  wen  eelled  Uiianista,  while  the  nans 
of  <  '!;iri-,*ps  rcm:iined  to  those  who  adherei!  to  the  orig- 
inal rule.  A  hiill  stricter  rule  was  oliserved  by  the 
CMgrfgatinn  of  S! .('^tUtte,  founded  liy  !»t.  ( 'olctto,  who 
died  io  1447,  which  waa  again  sarpaaaed  in  ansterit/ 
hgr  the  diacalceete  CooRr^ation  of  the  Strieteat  Ob. 
aarrance,  founded  in  IC  1  ih  Italy,  and  the  Hcrmitess- 
ea  of  .'^t.  Pet<?r  of  Alcantara  (or  AlcunturinesX  founded 
in  ICTtl.  .According  to  the  >tj»tistics  of  ix',.',  convents 
wen  found  in  Italy,  Fnnce,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Swits- 
eilMid,  Baland,  Bdginin,  Holtaad,  Boghnd,  Seodand, 
Spain,  Pruasia,  Ireland,  .nt  M.imo  and  Manilla  in  Asia, 
in  Mexico,  and  in  Central  and  South  America.  Tho 
nuinl>er  of  niomliers  vras  about  COt'O. — Fchr,  CftcMchte 
dtr  SIOnrhji"r<l  n,  i,  4,>G  m].     See  Fu.VNCia  OF 

Clarenbach.    See  Klakkmiacii, 

Clarendon  Constitutions,  1104.  A  strupfjlo 
between  the  crown  anil  tlie  hierari  liy  in  Kn^cland  be- 
gan with  the  eleTation  of  Tbomaa  4  Becket  to  tbo  ar- 
dUepbeeiwl  ehdr  (JaiM,  IIM).  The  jpeiiip>I»vlag 
courtier,  lirave  wnrrior,  and  powerful  statesman,  the 
favorite  and  confuLint  of  Henry  II,  had  bwome  a  se- 
vere ascetic,  a  zejluua  hierarch,  and  the  opponent  of 
tiie  king.  At  the  couucii  held  by  Alexander  III  in 
Magr,  1148,  at  Tenra,  Beeket,  widi  other  BiigUah  pnU 
IllBi^  appeared,  and  wa^  received  with  dintinction  by 
the  pope.  As  soon  as  he  returned,  he  attempted  to 
execute  the  resolutions  of  the  council  in  his  province. 
He  claimed  certain  poaaeaaiona,  which,  &a  be  aaserted, 
had  been  hmg  alienated  from  the  aeo  of  OnteriMtrf, 
and  protested  aip'inst  the  levy  of  a  universal  tax  on 
real  e-<«tatc  which  the  king  demanded  for  ytate  piiriK)- 
»es.  This  alreaily  had  o«"casioned  a  contest  with  tlh- 
king,  and  «  breach  waa  almoat  effected  at  the  Imperial 
Dkt  in  Weelninater,  ealled  by  tlie  ktoftto  refam  the 

of  the  prele«iastic.il  courts,  which  were  made 
•ilde  to  the  arm  of  justice.    Cases  of  this  kind 
occurred  witliin  a  few  years,  and  the  srch- 


sow  again  opposed  the  dcmanda  of  the  king 
a  hiKOM,  while  almeat  dl  the  blahope  aannred 

in  the  affirmative  to  the  question  of  the  king  if  they 
would  further  support  the  "  old  customs  of  the  king- 
dom," I  ut  with  the  addition  of  the  dangerous  clause, 
taho  ordiite  tm  et  Jure  eccktiif.  At  the  prayers  of  the 
Usbops  and  othen  liigh  ia  oflice,  perfaape  aiao  nnder 
•dmonitiona  horn  the  pope,  Becket  alao  yielded  at 
length. 

To  ratify  the  concessions  made  bj  the  bishops  with 
due  aolemni^,  and  in  general  to  settle  the  pointa  at 
iMM  between  Chorch  and  crown,  the  king,  in  Janna- 
■7, 1164,  summoned  an  assembly  of  preUtes  and  bar- 
ens  at  Clarendon,  a  royal  sammer  residence  near  Salis- 
liury.  The  attendance  was  lar,:e.  Pn  ket  appoareil, 
but  only  to  revoke  tbe  concessions  he  had  made,  and 
to  declare  them  treason  to  the  inaliennblo  tU^b/bt  of  the 
Church.  But  at  last,  overwhelmed  by  prayers  and 
threat*,  Becket  once  more  pledged  his  priestly  word  to 
M:pport  faithfully  the  ancient  customs.  The  confer- 
ences were  soon  ended.  Thehr  results  were  the  Chrm- 
dm  Conttitutioiu,  or,  aa  they  wen  called,  eimmutiidima 
neogmita,  in  sixteen  chapters,  the  contents  of  which  are 
•abrtantially  tbe  following  (with  the  judi;ment  of  the 
pope  upon  them  ap|)ended  in  it.ilii  : — 1,  l>i-[intes  con- 
cerning the  right  of  patronage  between  laymen,  or  be- 
tween clergymen  and  laymen,  or  between  clergymen 
onl^,  ihall  bo  diacniiieii  and  Battled  at  the  conit  of  tho 


Mnff.  (OmdtmmHtf  the  pope.)  8.  Chnichea  belonging 

to  the  king's  fief  cannot  lie  given  permanently  away 
witiiout  hi*  consent.  {Tulf rated.)  3.  Cler).')*men  ac- 
cused of  any  crime  must,  ujMin  a  summons  from  a  royal 
jud^/ie,  appear  at  the  king's  court,  when  it  will  be  de- 
cided wliether  the  natter  Is  to  be  handed  over  to  a  ehil 
or  ecclesiastical  court ;  in  the  latter  case,  a  delegate  np. 
pointed  by  the  king's  judge  in  to  !«•  pre.-^ent  at  the  trial. 
If  the  accused  is  found  guilty,  or  confesses,  the  Church 
shall  not  further  protect  him.  (C^MdleniMtf.)  4.  Ard^ 
bishops,  bishops,  or  high  oActala  of  the  Mngdoin  ihaU 

not  leave  the  kingdom  without  tlie  king*a  pomladODj 
and,  even  in  case  of  permission,  most  ghw  aecnri^ 
that  on  their  journey  they  will  undertake  nothing  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  king  or  the  kingdom.  (C!ms- 
rfsewssil.)  ft.  Exoemmilnleated  persooa  need  not  gtv* 
iKinds  to  remain  where  they  are.  nor  to  )>romise  by 
oath  to  do  so,  but  only  to  give  l  onds  or  a  pledge  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Church,  that  they  may  bo 
absolved,  (fi&mbauud.)  6.  Laymen  can  only  bo  ao* 
eoaed  by  tnatwerthy  and  logttfnate  witneesea  in  tho 
presence  of  the  bish<  p,  yet  so  that  the  an  hrl  'an  n  does 
not  lose  his  right.  In  cases  where  no  one  apjKarM  as 
the  accui^cr,  the  sherifT,  ut  the  con  inand  of  the  bbhop, 
is  to  assemble  twelve  respectable  men  from  tbe  oeigii* 
borheod,  who  an  to  awear  beibn  the  blaliop  to  tell  the 
truth  .nccording  to  tlieir  Jiest  understanding.  (Toler- 
airij.)  7.  Vas-als  of  the  crown,  and  the  officers  of  their 
ImusehoMh,  t^hall  not  be  excommunicated,  nor  their 
lands  laid  under  interdict,  without  pnvioua  notice  to 
tho  king  or  hi*  Jndgaa,  ttiat  they  may  decide  if  die 
case  is  to  be  handed  over  to  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
triliiinal.  (dmtlrmned.)  >*.  Appeals  arc  to  l  e  made 
fn  m  the  arclidcacon  to  the  bishop,  from  the  la.shop  to 
tbo  archbishop,  and  from  him  to  tlie  king,  upon  whose 
command  tho  natttr  afaall  fteii  ho  aettled  In  the  anhi* 
episcopal  court  of  Joitioo.  No  further  appeal  allowed 
without  the  king's  leave.  (Cotidemned.)  y.  In  case 
of  any  disipute  between  a  layman  and  clergyn:an  con- 
cerning a  tenement  which  tbe  latter  declarea  to  be  a 
lay  Ibe,  if  it  prove  npon  trial  boiiDfo  twelvo  nrpcetable 
men  to  be  a  lay  fee,  snd  not  an  ecclesiastical  fee,  the 
(ause  to  lie  finally  tried  in  the  king's  court,  unless 
lioth  cluiin  tenure  under  the  fame  I  if-liop  or  liaron,  in 
which  case  tbe  plea  shall  be  in  his  court.  (jCondemutd.) 
10.  If  any  ODO  belonging  to  a  loyaicNrt  or  demeanola 
summoned  by  an  orchdeacon  or  a  Ushop  on  account 
of  some  misdemeanor  for  which  be  is 'amenable  to 
them,  and  he  o|i[iear  not,  he  may  be  put  under  an  in- 
terdict, but  under  tbe  ban  only  after  a  previous  notifi* 
cation  of  the  royal  oflldal  of  the  place,  and  after  the 
latter  baa  vainly  attempted  to  induce  the  accused  to 
give  the  Church  satisfaction.  (Cmidemned.)  11.  Arch* 
bishop«i,  bishops,  and  vasnnls  nC  the  <  rown  mutt,  as 
holders  of  royal  ftcfs,  appear  before  the  judge*  and 
ofloen  of  the  Ung,  and  preserve  all  the  privHegea  and 
cnstoma  of  the  erown-flef,  and  be  present  also,  like  the 
other  barons,  at  the  proceedings  of  tho  royal  court  of 
justice,  exi  ( ]it  at  cjii  i(al  trials.  {Tolrraitd.)  12.  In 
cose  of  a  vacancy  of  an  archbishopric,  bishopric,  an  ab> 
bey,  or  a  prioraCa,  the  nvennes  shall  accrue  to  the  king. 
At  the  reappointment,  the  king  shall  assemble  the  ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries;  the  election  shall  take  place 
in  the  royal  cliapel,  with  the  king's  crn^eiit.  und  the 
advice  of  the  grandees  of  Uie  kingdom  ai>semblcd  by 
him.  In  the  same  place  the  elect  shall,  while  preserv- 
ing bis  eoelesiaatical  state,  take  tbe  oath  of  fealty  to 
the  king,  his  feudal  lord,  before  he  is  consecrated. 
(C'in'l  mm  tl.)  13.  If  an\'  liarun  or  tenant  in  cajnte 
ahould  encroach  upon  the  rights  or  property  of  a  prel- 
ate, the  king  ahall  see  Justice  done,  and  if  any  one  en- 
croach npon  the  posaessions  of  tbe  king,  the  prelatea 
shall  treat  with  that  person  that  he  may  give  satisfac- 
tion. (T"!/'-  '!'"/.)  M.  Fnrft  ited  pcssepsii.ns  the  Church 
dare  not  refuse  to  make  over  to  the  king,  as  such  be- 
long to  him.  whether  they  |i«  inside  or  outaide  of  the 
I  Charcb.  (rdbraCai.)  U.  Pleaa  of  dd*  ire  ia  bo 
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lo  in  the  king's  court, 

DOC  (CondetMwdL)  16.  8odi  «f  pmmbU  ciBBOt 
bt  ard«hi«il  wltlioofc  tiM  eoaiMit  of  tnalr  fSnidal  tordi. 

(^Tolrratfci:) 

The  hi^h  importance  of  these  dccre«s  of  the  Diet, 
fbr  thoM  times,  \»  very  obTious.  On  the  one  hand, 
tlM  king  intcndad  by  tbem  to  malu  the  dignitarlM  of 
IIm  ChBteh  as  dependmt  wpom  tb«  ermrn  m  the  bu^ 
0U|  and  not  only  to  put  •  limit  to  their  juriMliction, 
tat  alio  to  secure  the  election  and  tnvi:»iicure  of  the 
pMlntMi  end,  by  Umitetioni  of  the  appeals  to  the  pope, 
I*  pteeegve  liis  own  penuDonnk  figbte.  On  the  other 
lund,  hie  atm  was  to  pat  tiM  exereiae  of  Juetice  upon 
a  sure  footin.',  by  subjecting  the  whole  ciercy  to  the 
eommoo  law  of  the  country.  The  Coaatitutions  con- 
laia  the  Koraaa  of  the  hii^'hly  imiwrtant  institution  of 
tflo  wanderiog  aarfiee,  founded  by  turn  twelve  years 
iMter  at  the  Diet  in  Korthanptao.  The  barons  will- 
ingly gave  their  consent  to  this  lmprovrtn"nt  of  the 
adroiniatratioa  of  justice,  and  still  more  to  the  limita- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  Church,  but  Becket  did  cvery- 
fUng  in  liis  power  to  destroy  the  effea  of  the  Consti- 
tntions.  Above  sll,  the  sixteenth  article  ihm  dirscted 
against  the  lower  clf-riry.  "hn  won-  hi*  prim  ip.i!  sup- 
port. When  the  Constitutions  wore  submitted  to  him 
that  he  might  put  his  seal  to  them,  as  all  the  other  prel- 
ates did  in  tolun  of  their  consent,  he  refused.  After- 
wards, when  one  of  the  tiirge  eoplee  nsde  of  the  docu- 
ment wax  liantlcd  to  him  for  his  seal  and  signature,  he 
aeemti  Vy  have  yielded,  after  some  resistance,  to  the 
command  of  tlie  king ;  but  be  had  scarcely  left  Claren- 
don when  he  showed  the  bittarast  repentance.  He 
suspended  htmsdf  fnm  all  hto  derleu  ftonetlotts  for 

forty  il:iy«.  until  ho  had  received  from  the  [i  ipe  nttso- 
lution  for  his  D.ith,  iitid  the  con<ifmn.ition  of  the  t'on- 
Btitations.  After  twice  vainly  attempting  to  fly  acroas 
the  SOS,  be  was  accused  of  the  vtoktion  of  the  Consti- 
tattons  at  the  Diet  in  Northampton,  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  and  was  commanded  to  give  an  account 
of  the  expenditure  of  considcniMo  sumi  he  had  been 
intrusted  with  during  his  administration  as  lord  chao- 
esUor.  The  cracidx  in  bis  band,  be  declared  that  he 
wonld  not  Ibten  to  the  sentenee,  and  left  the  ehamtier, 

Mlowed  by  calumtiif",  luit  received  oiit^ide  witti  en- 
tboaiasm  by  the  im  oj.I.-.  A  ft  w  davi.  later  ho  had  tied 
to  Flanders.  After  an  exile  of  six  years,  he  returned 
to  Bogland  on  the  1st  of  December,  1170,  as,  apparent- 
ly at  least,  a  reeoaclliation  had  been  oilbeted  between 
him  and  the  king.  But  cmly  four  weeks  later  he  was 
assas!<inated  in  his  catliedr.il.  The  consequenres  of 
this  murder  arc  well  known.  In  Octotvcr,  1172,  at 
Avrsnches,  the  king  bad  to  tslu  an  oeth  of  pnriflcation 
beisN  the  papallenia,  and  fovoka  an  which  displeased 

the  pope  in  the  daiondon  Constitution^.  —  Herxog, 
Real-Eitef{khyj>-'uiie,  Supplement,  i,  327  i^irmn  which  this 
article  b  tr.'insliti  ii ) ;  Wilkins,  Cimrili<t  Maynir  Britan- 
nw,  i,  4^5;  Landon,  ManucU  ofCamdU^  p.  132]  Mos- 
bofan,  CkmA  Hklorf,  cent,  xil,  bk.  ill,  pt.  fl,  eh.  II,  § 
12;  Hume,  Hisl.  ofEi^kmd  (Harpers'  ed.),  i,  30S-306. 

dareninM,  n  monastia  order  founded  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Aneona  in  1902  by  Angeio  dl  Oocdo- 

va,  af^er  the  supprfs-ion  of  the  Celestins  (q.  v.),  of 
which  he  hail  been  a  nieinber.  Angeto  was  cited  he- 
flm  pope  John  XXII  a.«i  a  separatist  in  1317,  but  was 
aeqaittod.  Ho  died  at  Nsplsa  HMO.  After  his  death 
the  Clarenlnes  snbmitted  themseTvM  to  the  ordinsries, 
snd  made  great  pmi^'n  -is  in  sevrr  il  dioceses  of  Italy. 
In  1472,  however,  a  large  nundKr  of  them  joined  the  . 
Minorites  (q.  v.).  Finally,  when  pope  Julius  II  reor-  | 
ganised  the  Franciscans  (q.  t.),  diriding  them  into 
Obeerrants  and  Oonventnals,  the  Clarenlnes,  after  in- 
elinin;;  for  a  while  toward  the  latter,  at  la«t  connected 
themselves  with  thn  ()i)servnnts.  Sec  Wadding,  An- 
nal.  Minor;  Ilmrion;  Fehr,  AUg.  Grtck.  drr  Manckaor- 
dm,  1, 285 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kin  hm-I^ihm,  ii,  667. 

ClMio,  or  Clazlus,  LuuoKB,  a  Benedictine  monlt, 


biibop,  and  writer,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Clarkl^ 
near  iireacis,  141^  and  at  an  early  ago  entered  tta 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  where  be  studied  espe- 
cially the  original  languages  of  S«-ripture.  Paul  III 
s«nt  him  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished bimseUiaipeciallj  in  the  discustdons  in  the 
Vnlgste.  The  pops  made  him  bisliop  of  Follgno.  Ha 
died  May  28, 15A5.  His  chief  Htoraty  labor  was  a 
correction  of  the  Vulgate,  with  annotations  {Vuljfala 
tdttio  \ .  el  A',  T.,  Venice,  i:).^7,  1601.  fol.).  lie 
asserts  that  he  had  corrected  80<iO  places ;  and  bis  first 
edition  (1642)  was  put  into  the  Index  Exporgatorioa. 
He  borrowed  largely,  in  bb notes, ftom  Sebastian  Mitaw 
ster  f.,  v.Y^lloefe'r,  ATmwO^ S&y.  OMra^  Ix,  MS { 
liuok,  tccl.  liiog.  iv,  77. 

Olatk,  Z>Ud0l  A..  A.M.,  a  Congregational  and 

Pn'-byteri  in  minister,  was  bom  nt  Kah»ay,  N  J., 
March  1,  177!.l,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1W)8. 
While  a  student  at  .\tidover  Theidogical  Seminary  he 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Jertey,  and  in 
181S  be  wss  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational  Union  <'!t,  of  Rraintrei-  and  Weymouth, 
Mas.-t.  Thence  he  remuvetl  in  iHl  j  to  Hanover.  N.  J., 
and  in  1616  to  Southbury,  Conn.,  where,  in  addition  to 
bis  work  as  a  mbiister,  he  taught  gratuitoosly  "with 
a  Tiew  of  eterating  the  standard  of  ednestion."  In 
1H20  he  was  installed  juutor  of  the  west  p  iri.«h  of  Am- 
herst, .Mass.,  where  he  wss  involved  in  certain  difficul- 
ties, and  in  182G  he  accepted  s  call  to  Bennington,  Vl, 
where  be  was  very  active  and  useful.  LcaWng  B«n« 
nington  In  1880,  he  supplied  Dr.  Beman's  pulpit  la 
Tn •^  .  lal  <ir.  d  for  n  time  In  UUca.  N.Y.,  and  was  In- 
stalle.l  pa-tor  in  .Xd  itns,  Jelftrson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1832. 
In  IB'i'A  his  health  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
ministry.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  dajrs  to 
literarA-  pursnits,  and  died  Ibreb  8, 1840.  *'Thongb 
practic- illv  m  Cnnirre^r  itionalist  while  he  exercised  his 
ministry  in  New  Kn^^l  ind.  he  always  retiiined  his  pref. 
eren<-e  for  the  Preshy terian  form  of  Cliurch  govern- 
ment, end  resumed  tiis  relations  with  the  Prcsbyteri- 
an  Cbnreb  as  soon  as  be  bad  the  opportonhy."  Dr. 

Osgood  (in  Spra;^c,  cited  below)  sa}  s  :  "The  pul>- 
litbed  sermons  of  Mr.  Clark,  1  iwdicve  it  L«  generally 
admitted,  take  rank  with  the  ablest  sermons  which  our 
country  has  produced."  Fw  his  publications,  see  Bi$ 
Comf^tif  N'brav,  wUk  <t  JBMjjWfpMBBf  Abrteft,  etc.,  by 
Rev.  Geo,  Shepard.  D.D.  (WC,  2  vols.  >»vo>.  5th  edit, 
edited  by  bis  son  J.  11.  Clark,  M.D.  ^N.  Y.  1866, 2  vols. 
8v«)^i  Spwgni^  A— fi,  f V,  400. 

Clarlc,  John,  a  I^apti-t  mini-t'  r.  wn«  Iw^n  near 
Inverness,  Scotland,  Nov.  2'Jth,  IT.  ^.  Hav  ing  fMtn 
his  early  boyhooil  a  strong  pro|w n-ity  for  a  seafaring 
life,  he  was  for  siwut  one  year  on  board  of  a  privateer, 
aflersnuds  saOed  as  second  mate  to  the  West  facta, 
and  arriving  at  Barliadoes,  was  impresiMl  into  the 
British  navy.  Here  ho  deserted,  and  the  next  vessel 
on  which  he  engaged  l>eing  cajiturcd  by  the  S{>aniurds, 
he  was  for  nineteen  months  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Ha- 
vana. Soon  after  bis  exdmnge  be  was  a  seeond  time 
impressed,  ond,  desert  int:  ajxriiii.  reacln>d  C 1 1. tries  ton,  S. 
C.  In  1786  he  tam;lit  school  in  the  back  settlement.'^  of 
Carolina.  Revisiting  England,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Wesley,  and  after  bis  return  to  this  country 
in  1789  be  baeama  an  itincfant  preadier  In  Oaoagk. 
Finallv  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  a  member  of  the  80- 
called  "  Baptixfd  Church  of  Christ"  or  "  FriemU  o/ff». 
rwmkjf"«D  accountof  their  opposition  to  slavery.  Re- 
mafaiingafew  montba  fai  the  "  Florida  Fsrisbes,"  Lou> 
isisna,  where  be  preached  almost  daily  and  with  great 

acceptance,  he  travelleil  to  Illinois  on  foot,  and  in  1811 
rcvi.tited  Luuiaiana,  preaching  wherever  he  had  an 
opportunity,  and  travelling  great  dist  mces,  alwavs  on 
foot.  He  died  in  St.  Uois  Co.,  Mo.,  Oct.  llth,  1883.— 
Spragne,  i4anab,  tI,  490. 

Clark,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcop.nl  minister, ' 
born  in  Washtagton  Cooaly,  K .  Y.,  J  uly  30, 1797 ; 
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ill  l>^17.  ami  ill  ont»>r(>(l  the  New  York 
Ooaferaice  of  the  Metbodi>t  Episcopal  (.'hurt  h  as  an 
WiMffaDt.  Having  labored  within  its  bounds  for  ftix- 
teen  yan,  ha  wm  in  18;)6  transferred  to  th«  llUnois 
Conference,  and  in  1841  to  Tcxa».  In  1844  he  was  a 
dt'Ii-i^itc  to  thr  (i.  r.iTLiI  (  I iiil'i  reiice  nf  tti^it  vc.ir,  utid 
at  its  cloce  vms  at  Im  own  roi|uu!<t  truiisfcrrcd  tu  tlie 
Troy  Conference.  He  was  aj^ain  transfi-rred,  in  l^'lti, 
to  the  Rocli  River  Conference,  and  stationed  in  Chi- 
cago, where  he  died  of  cholera,  July  11, 1858.    In  all 

[i.irt^  of  the  countrj'  he  was  eminently  Wfll  r<  ivi-d, 

and  wherever  be  was  stationed  he  loft  behind  him  the 
reputation  uf  an  aldt<  and  earnest  Christian  minlatar. 
His  frontier  labors,  full  of  toil  and  peril,  which  he  met 
with  abounding  courage  and  ener^ty,  are  amply  de> 
srrilK><l  in  Hall's  /.{/>  of  lier.Jahn  Clark  (S.Y.  ?<v<i). 
See  also  UimUts  of  t'on/Vrmors,  v,  486  \  Spnguc, 
•dk,vll,a8;  JVMoiiMiaMarler^,jMi.1»7«i».148L 

Clark,  John  Alonzo,  P.T)  ,  a  Protestant  Epia- 
coful  niiiii-ter,  was*  liurn  in  I'ittstield,  Mass.,  May  C, 
I-<U.  atld  (p^duuted  in  Union  Collcf^,  July,  1828. 
He  studied  in  Um  General  Theological  Seminary,  Mew 
Tofk,  and  waa  oidained  deecen  April  12,  lH2(t,  when 
he  took  charji«  of  a  missiidnnry  st  ition  at  I';i!m_vra, 
K.  Y.  In  l**.'!)  he  Ixrame  assi^Unt  of  Christ  Church, 
KevTork  City.  In  1882  he  accepted  the  rectorship 
•r  Once  Church,  Providenoe.  R.  J.,  and  in  1886  be- 
onne  reetor  of  St  Andrewls,  Philadrlphia,  where  he 
lahored  for  t4»n  yp.irs  with  ;t  it  >i  rf|.tanrp  and  use- 
fulness. His  health  failing;.  Ii<  tuailo  a  visit  to  Europe, 
and  on  his  return  published  ilnnpMt  of  the  Old  World 
(2  Tole.  limo,  1888).  In  1848  he  waa  compelled  by 
the  dedine  of  hb  health  tn  raeign  hb  netorehip,  and 
on  tho  27th  of  Novcml>er  of  that  j'oar  he  died.  His 
publication!',  tiosides  thn  TravrU  named  alwvc,  arc  the 
following :  Christian  k'Tprritwr  at  ditplayed  in  the 
Life  and  iVritinjfa  of  St.  Paul;  Tke  Pa$l^'$  Ttttmoi^ 
(18.35) :  The  Young  [HseipU,  or  a  Memoir  ofAmmmUa 
R.  Pftert  (12mo,  1836);  (iaihrrfd  Fnirrmmh  ^Vh^^^\ 
1836);  A  Walk  about  Zion  (ll'mo,  1834J);  Cleamngi  by 
lie  Wag  (ISmo,  1843) ;  a  posthumous  volume  of  ser- 
noof,  entitled  Ataakt^  Ikm  Skqftr  (ISmo).— Spragoe^ 
Amalt,  V,  674. 

Clark,  Peter,  a  Congregational  minister,  wao  a 
MtiTe  of  Wstertown,  Maes.,  bom  1693,  graduated  at 
Hnrraid  ITlt,  end  wee  erdataed  peetor  in  Sdeai  iril- 
Ujje  (now'Danvern)  .func  3, 1717.  He  pnUished  sev- 
eral ctintrovcrsial  fianiiiblpts  concerning  "Original 
Sin"  in  opposition  to  the  Rpv.  >:iiiiurl  Wehster  and 
Dr.  Cbaoncy  (1757-1760);  Ser^ttvrt  tiroundt  of  the 
BapSim  tfChrHkm  hfmtt  amrtti  and  defended  in 
n  l.'Urr,  fir.  (17n'>);  also  several  occasional  sermons. 
He  died  in  Juuo,  1768. — Sprague,  AnnaU,  i,  291. 

Clark,  Samuel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  l>om  about  1800,  In  Frederick  County,  Va.,  of  pi- 
ons  fmrents ;  entered  the  Baltimore  Ponfcrcnce  in  1R21, 
|o.  :it.  'I  ill  I".!! ;  entered  the  Ohio  Confcrent  e  in  M<'.\(\, 
located  in  1H41,  and  emigrated  to  Iowa  (then  a  Terri- 
leiy) ;  entered  the  Iowa  Conference  fai  1844,,  and,  af- 
ter varioos  relations  to  this  conference,  died  at  his  post, 
in  Van  Buren  County,  Iowa.  Feb.  9, 1857.  *'  This  ven- 
eralde  m.ui  of  CkhI  ....  h.id  jione  up  and  down  for 
nearly  forty  years,  preaching  'Christ  and  the  resor- 
rection'  to  thoaasndi,  from  tte  Atfantie  to  the  weatem 
borders  of  civilization."  He  was  tmaidable  in  de- 
hate,  and  ranked  high  as  a  minister  and  pablic  speak- 
«r.~ArMiit<«  cfCmtftrtnctt,  1859,  p.  248. 

Clarinb  Adam,  LL.D.,  a  Wedeju  Methodiak 
■ifailMer,  dlattiigttbihed  as  a  dfrlne,  an  cnAfnavtan, 

and  an  Oriental  scholar,  was  horn  at  Moyliejc,  London- 
derry C-o.,  Ireland,  in  1760  or  1762  (his  own  mother 
could  not  Sx  the  dale).  His  fkther,  who  was  a  class- 
iciBl  tMchar,  a  maaAm  «t  the  Church  of  Enghud, 
bvthb  melber,  who  wai  of  Seotdah  origin,  waa  a  Pn«- 
b\'tprian.  Ad.im,  when  a  boy,  was  remarkahl.'  for 
physical  vigor,  but  seemed  rather  stupid  than  other- 


wise, nntil  about  his  cij^hth  yr.ir,  when  the  sarcasms 
of  a  hcliuolfcllow  upon  hi^  duln<  s.h  seemed  to  rooae  Hiw 
from  a  lethargy.  From  that  time  he  made  rapid png^ 
ress  in  leamint;,  especially  in  the  Latin  language.  In 
his  17th  3'ear  his  mind  was  brought,  by  the  minLstr}' 
of  Mr.  BKttell  and  Mr.  llarber  (.Methodist  preju  hers), 
nndt  r  religions  impres5>ions,  and  in  1778  he  joined  the 
Methoilii^t  aodetj  at  Mullica  Hill,  near  Colenine. 
He  soon  became  a  class-leader  and  home-missionaiy. 
Having  been  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Wesley,  he 
was  sent  by  him  in  17^2  t<>  K  ii;^:~wood  .'School,  when;  he 
did  not  remain  long.  Hi.<<  sufterings  there  are  amus- 
ingly detailed  in  his  autobiography.  While  digging 
one  day  in  the  garden  at  Kingswood  be  found  a  half 
guinea,  with  which  be  bought  a  Hebrew  Bible ;  and 
tlii>  (he  says  In  bis  .\uUJiii>;!r(tphy  \  ''laid  the  fniiiula- 
tion  of  all  hi.'i  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament."  Towards  the  end  of  178S  he  waaMBl 
oat  by  Wcalejr  aa  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  he  re- 
mained in  this  laborioos  work  with  few  interruptions 
nntil  lsi.'<.  .\  more  earm  -t.  f.iiihful,  and  diligent 
preacher  never  lived,  and  few  mure  popular  have  ever 
appeared  in  England.  To  the  last  the  chapels  where 
lie  preached  were  filled  to  overflowing.  Every  part 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  -as  well  as  Cnemsey, 
ilerscy,  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  shtirn!  in  liis  toils  aa 
preacher  and  missionary.  In  1795  he  was  apfKtintad 
to  London,  and  agntn  in  1605 ;  and  he  now  remained 
in  the  metropolla  lea  jMn,  ftiU  of  labors  in  the  paa> 
toral  work.  In  the  henerolent  enterprises  of  the  day, 
and  in  litemr}  [i^ir^uits.  He  was  thrice  elected  (ISM^ 
1814, 1822)  presiik-nt  of  the  British  Conference. 

While  a  travelling  preacher,  hefoandtimc  for  ranch 
stodjr,  eapechdiy  in  Oriental  litentme.  In  1802  he 
pobmhed  a  BiUi-  grnphiedl  Dkttimaiy  («  vols.  12mo), 
which  at  onre  gave  him  a  literart-  n>putation.  Hefore 
this,  as  early  «»  17;tt<,  he  liejjan  to  ^-ilber  materials  for 
a  Cimmenlary  on  the  Bible,  the  tir^t  part  of  which  wai 
publiahed  in  1810,  and  the  last  in  182&  *'  In  this  ar> 
doona  work,"  he  sayt,  **  I  have  had  no  aaslstants,  not 
even  a  sin^jle  week's  help  fn  ni  an  amanuen>i.x ;  no 
person  to  look  for  commonplaces,  or  refer  to  an  an- 
dent  author,  to  fmd  out  the  place  and  tran.<irribe  a 
passage  of  Latin,  Greek,  or  aajr  other  language  (which 
i  my  memory  had  generally  recalled),  or  to  yeriiy  a 
;  quotati"!!.  the  help  (•.xccpteil  wlvi.  h  I  ri-.  civrd  in  the 
I  chronological  dejMirtment  from  my  own  ntpbew,  Mr. 
John  Edward  Clarke.  I  have  labored  alone  for  twen- 
ty-five jean  preTioaaly  to  the  worli  being  sent  to  the 
press,  md  llflmn  years  have  been  employed  in  bring* 
iiifi  it  throiith  the  press,  so  that  nearly  foify  yesn  ef 
life  have  been  so  con>umed"  (.1  uUAiiography). 

His  literarj"  labors  in  Ixmdon  from  1W;6  to  1815  (dur- 
ingwhich  he  waa  abundant  also  in  iaboraaapaator  and 
preacher")  were  enermooa.  Soon  after  his  settlement 
in  the  city  be  was  called  into  the  n  niniittc  c  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  .Soeiety,  and  A  r  years  he  di- 
rected largely  its  pulilications  in  Oriental  languages. 
In  1806  be  publbbed  Tke  SMkgre^kieal  Mitcdlanf  (2 
Tols.),  a  supplement  to  his  Kbllofcraphleal  Dtetlonary. 
In  1807  the  University  of  .Micrdeen  gave  him  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  IHW  that  of  LL.D.  In  l.«-08 
also  appeared  his  Succi$.'iim  of  Sacred  Litrrature,  vol. 
i  (vol.  ii  by  his  aon,  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  IH30,  8vo).  At 
the  end  of  that  year  the  BlMe  Society  reqnested  that 
the  nile  of  the  Conference  under  whirh  Dr.  Clarke 
would  be  compelled  to  leave  London  might  be  sus- 
pended in  his  cose,  in  order  that  he  mtght  remain  in 
tiiair  serrioe  longer.  The  requeet  waa  granted.  In 
the  sane  year  the  British  gorcmnent  Intnnted  to 
him  the  arrangement,  for  publication,  of  old  state  pa- 
pers, in  continuation  of  Rymer's  Fadera.    On  this  la- 

II>oriou8  and  rnmparatlTdy  ttapfefltable  task  he  spent 
the  beat  part  of  ten  years,  bdng  relieved  Aem  it  in 
19T9.  After  the  erganltatkni  of  the  Wesleyan  Ml*- 
sion:iry  S^t  i'-ty  In  1W4,  be  prea'-heil,  "]>oke,  and  traT* 
,  elled  lari;vly  in  its  aarvice.    During  all  this  time  be 
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«M  working  on  bis  CvmmmUirgt  «nd  io  ■tiid,\-iiig  for 
It  made  bimielf  more  or  lets  completely  mut^r,  not 

only  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Init  >1m  of  thf  ()ri<  nUl 
lan^ujges.  He  had  lorif;  t>e«u  acquainted  with  the 
lan;;uagea  of  inodiTii  Europe.  Thene  varied  and  ex- 
traordinaiy  labon  at  lengtb  iiyurod  hia  hoalth,  and  in 
1815  he  iritbdrow  from  London  to  •  small  estate  at 
Milll)rof)k,  I^anciifhire.  Here  h<'  contitnieil  tt>  prose- 
cut»!  his  litenirv  lahorn,  and  c>pei  iuU  v  his  (Vmimfntart/, 
which  wa«  now  in  an  advunciHl  ^tlltc  of  |ire)iaration. 
In  1828  ho  niurned  to  the  vicinity  of  London^  and 
ilxod  his  iwUmee  at  Haydon  Hall,  where  be  apent 
Ihn  raoninder  of  liis  day,  enu'u^i-d  in  literary  lalxtr, 
and  ateo  in  tilO  acrvico  of  the  Church  in  Viirioii^  ways. 
Among  bis  most  imixjrtint  lalwra  of  thi«  perirxl  was 
tiM  organisation  of  Methodism  in  the  Shetland  Isl- 
ands, to  which  ho  made  two  mtssionaiy  journeys  (1826 
and  l-*  'M<.  Diirin};  the  xiiminer  of  lK3'2  ho  exerted 
liiiii^ilt  too  much,  and  died  at  iiayswater,  Middlesex, 
A 1 1  ^- 1 1  t  26  of  that  year,  of  cholera. 

Dr.  Clarke's  life  was  one  of  almost  unparalleled  in- 
dustry as  preacher,  pastor,  student,  and  author.  His 
liternrv  reputation  ti-aU  cliiefly  u|M>n  liiw  Cammentari/ 
(last  e«l.  Carlton  and  Porter,  N.  Y.  186G. «  vols.  8vo), 
which  has  had  a  wider  circulation  than  any  other  in 
thio  EagUsb  langnago,  Moqit,  perhaps,  Matthew  Uen- 
ry*a.  It  is  now  superseded  1^  later  worhs,  but  will 
always  he  rifcd  with  respect  for  its  inultirarious  learn- 
inj^,  and  for  the  frequent  orij^inality  iind  acuteness  of 
its  annotations.  Ah  a  theoloi^i.m,  Dr.  Clarke  was  an 
Arminian,  and  held  the  Weslejran  theology  entire, 
wifb  the  exception  Oi*  the  doctrines  of  the  Eternal  Son- 
.ship  of  Christ.  His  error  on  tlii-  point  drew  dut  ihosfl 
adniiraMe  work:*,  WatK)n'!>  Run  irkt  onthr  Ktemnl  S  n- 
thip  (H'orib,  I^jnd.  ed.  vol.  vii),  and  Treffry's  Inquiry 
wHto  tht  Doetrme  o/Ute  EtematJSmshw  (8d  ad.  Lond. 
1849). 

Uo-ideo  the  works  mentioned.  Dr.  Clarke  also  pul)- 
li.-ihfd  IHa-wirsf  on  (hf  EiKhnrut  (Lond.  1H()H,  8vo); 
Mcmmrs  of  the  Wit'ry  Family  (I^nd.  8vo,  N.  Y.  12mo, 
several  editions).  He  also  edited,  with  numeroas  ad- 
ditions, Baxter's  f^lHif«m  Dbvetan/,  Fleury's  Man- 
nrrt  of  thf  ftrn-Ut-g  ,  Shuckfonl's  Sri'-n-d  and  Prificme 
History  ;  .Sturm'.*  I(' fli  rt  utu  on  th-  Hdng  and  AttriOulei 
<^ God;  and  Harmer'i*  Ob*rrration$  on  v  inous  Passagti 
of  Scripture  4  vols.  8to).    His  contributions 

to  periodtcals,  and  bis  minor  writings,  pamphlets,  etc. 
are  too  numrrntm  to  be  mentioned.  His  .yfutcflUmtous 
Wvrks  have,  been  collected  since  his  deatii  (Lund.  13 
▼ols.  8vo).  See  Clarke,  J.  B.  \^.,  LJ  •>/  A.  Clarke 
(Load.  8  vols.  8vo);  Southey,  QmrUrls  jRep.  li,  117} 
Etbeiidg^  life  of  A .  Clarke  (Lond.  1868.  N.  T.  1859, 
ISmo);  Everett,  Ad  tm  C'ftrlv  portrayed  (ljon<\.  lH-i3  ■ 
a  ed.  186C,  2  vol*.) .  Sicvcn-,  It.stury  of  Mithitdiim,  ii, 
291,  ct  al.  A  monuniiMit  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Clarke 
was  erected  at  Port  Rush,  Ireland,  in  1859,  by  contri- 
butions flrom  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 

Clarke,  Edward  Daniel,  I.L.D.,  an  Enf^llsh 
divinf',  of  note  as  a  writer  of  travels,  wa§  born  at  Wil. 
linKilon,  Sii-sox,  in  17i''.',  ai>il  wa.*  educated  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  From  1790  to  179'J  he  acted  as 
tutor  and  travellfaq;  companion  in  several  fiHnilles, 
taavaUing  in  France,  Itily,  .Switzerland,  nnd  Ger- 
many. "In  1799  he  set  out  on  ait  exten>ive  tour 
with  Mr.  Crippa,  a  youn<  man  of  fortune;  they  trav- 
ersed Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Finland, 
Russia,  the  country  of  the  Don  Goasaeka,  Tsnary,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece^  and  did  not  n^tum  to 
EnKland  till  1«')2."  He  was  ordained  in  IHO,"),  and  re- 
ceived the  cii11oh;o  livinj^  of  Harlton;  in  IKO'J  he  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Yeldham  by  his  &tber-in> 
law.  His  Tnmk  appeared  betwora  1810  and  1819  (5 
vols.).  A  sixth  volume,  edited  by  Robert  Walpole, 
was  bronRht  out  nfler  his  death,  4to  (aim  in  11  vols. 
8vo,  181C  .  In  ls*a  h.  published  Tfstimonies  f/dijer- 
mt  Authors  retpeciiiig  tkt  coloual  Statue  qfCera^  and 
hLW»ADimrtalhmmihSare(fkagiuma$Brillsk. 


Muttum.  He  died  at  London,  March  9th,  1823  {jEs^ 
V>*k  Cyelopadia,  s.  v.).  8eo  Otti  r,  l.i/e  tUd  Rmabu 
of  i:du-ard  Danifl  darke  (Lond.  1«20,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Clarke,  John,  a  dittingoisbed  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  In  England,  Oct  8, 1809.  Hoprsctisedmod- 

icine  in  London  for  ^ome  time,  ar.d  came  to  Boston  as 
a  physician  (ilato  unknown).  Di»<.'>uti>ti( d  with  tl» 
nwnat^enieiit  of  the  <  olony  of  MassacbuM-tt-',  he  left  it, 
and  with  others  purchasad  Aquetnock  of  the  Indians, 
and  calted  it  Khoda  Island.  Tha  datd  dates  March 
24, 1688.  In  1C,?,9  he,  with  eight  oth«n,fBttnd>  d  New- 
port, K.  I.  It  is  not  known  wlien  be  became  a  liap- 
tiKt  or  a  preacher,  but  in  1041  he  became  first  pa-^itor 
of  the  Baptist  chorcb  in  Newport.  In  be  visited 
a  friend  (William  WHtM*)  at  Lynn,  Masa.  t  bald  a  lu- 
lii^ious  meeting  there  :  was  arrested  and  fined  liy  JudgS 
Endicott  twenty  j^ounds,  under  penalty  of  pablie  wldp> 
ping  in  case  the  fine  was  not  paid.  Somo  of  Mr. 
Clarke's  friends  paid  bis  fine,  but  one  of  his  compon* 
ions  (Mr.  Holmas)  was  severely  whipped.   Inr  1651  ba 

went  to  Ent;1and  to  promote  the  interests  of  idl^OM 
freedom  in  11.  I^lund,  and  to  have  Mr.  Coddtngton's 
commi^^ion  as  governor  revoked.  He  accompli- hcd 
this  ottject.  While  io  England  be  published  JU  Am* 
from  New  EHgbmA,  er  •  Namitivt  </  AVw  BKgfamft 
Persrcuti'in ;  u-hfrr  'm  it  is  declared,  that  while  01 1  Enr;- 
Umd  btcomin'i  Si  u\  AV  te  England  is  hecom  'ng  O'd ;  also, 
F<'urPr<ij)i>siiUtii  Pitrlidiiii  nt  iinil  Four  C  inrfusions,  touch- 
ing the  Faith  and  Order  ^  the  Gotptt  </  Chritt  out  hi* 
bat  WUt  mi  TWosMNf,  4lo,  p.  78.  la  1684  be  return- 
ed  to  Newport,  wh«re  he  remained  aa  pastor  and  pby> 
sician  until  lii*  deoth,  April  20, 1676. — Bacchns,  <7Ait/rA 
nUliirij  if  Siir  England,  vol.  iii ;  Itencdict.  History  of 
the  JiaptittSf  voL  i ;  Allen,  Am.  Jtiog.  ikctwnarjf^  s.  v.  \ 
Sprague,  ^wnafc,  iHI,  VL 

Clarke,  John,  'I'-an  of  .Sanmi  (brother  of  T>r.  S.im- 
uel  Clarke),  was  l>om  at  Ntirwich,  and  bred  a  weaver, 
but  was  afterwards  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  obtained  a  prebend 
at  Norwich,  was  appointed  chaplain  to  tiM  king,  and, 
finally,  de.in  of  S.ili>bury.  He  died  in  17.'j9.  His 
princifial  writings  are,  An  Inquiry  into  thr  Ctiusr  and 
Origin  of  Evil  (Boyle  Lecture,  Lond.  17  J0  "Jl,  2  vol;.. 
8vo) :  a  DemtnutraHim  N«HDta»'a  PkUoto/Jim  (Land. 
173(>,  8vo).  His  translation  of  GttiSm  4$  VtenttOe  Is 
still  reprinted.  He  furnished  the  notes  to  Wharton's 
HeM^itm  of  A'arure.— Hook,  iAxks.  Biogrt^hg,  iv,  90. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  a  Nonconlbrmlst,  was  bora  In 

Warwick-hire,  1599;  educated  at  I.mm.inuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  after  preaching  as  an  evangelitit  at 
Shotwick,  and  Coventry,  and  at  Warwick  (where  be 
was  chaplain  to  tba  «arl),  he  becaflia  mlniatsrof  Bcnnet 
Fink,  IxHidon.   Ho  was  ejected  In  1682,  and  llwd  In 

stuilimis  retirement  initil  his  dc.ith  in  It'.Si.  His  chief 
works  are  Mtirruw  if  EccUsimtical History  (l^)ui\.l*'>'i it, 
2  vols.  foL);  A  General  Martyrology  (1-ond.  1077,  ."kl 
ed.  Ibl.) ;  Mirror  for  Stunts  ami  Sinners  (lx>nd.  1671,  2 
vols.  foL):  JIffldyb  Theolog  ce  (1G59,  fol.).— Uook,  £(s 
fl  V  lii  ffnifAg,  iv,  79;  Caiamy,  AVnuun/bi  arisf s'  JTo* 
moriaij  i,  83. 

darke,  Samiiel,  D.B.,  a  eelabrated  BnglMi  dl- 

vine  and  metapbyMcian,  was  liorn  at  Norwich,  Oeto» 
i)cr  11,  H!7ij.  He  received  his  first  education  in  the 
free-school  of  Norwich,  l)ut  wao  entereil  at  lOlU  in  Caius 
College^  Cambridge.  (I'he  following  account,  so  fiw 
as  tha  fkets  of  Ctarka'a  life  ars  oonemiad,  Is  modlAed 

j  from  the  Eng'ixh  Cyclopced  a,  which  is  hwi-sed  on  the 
!  Jiiof/raphin  Unt<inn''ca.)  At  twenty-one,  uftt  r  close- 
ly studying  and  justly  appreciating  the  reajxmiiigs  of 
Newton's  "  Principia,"  which  bad  then  just  appeared, 
he  pabUshed  a  new  verrion  of  tha  text  of  lliAault*s 
Phynin,  with  numfmu-  crific.nl  notes,  added  with  the 
view  of  bringing  tlie  Curlt  sian  sys^tem  into  disrepute 
by  exposing  its  fallacies.  After  pas.«ing  through  fnur 
editions  as  the  Univeiaity  texUbook,  it  gave  pUce,  as 
darke  daalNd,  to  tha  adoplioa  af  oadiigaiMd  Nav. 
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tooian  treatiRes.  He  now  went  through  a  diligent  in  Tendon.  He  pul•li^Ilod  in  the  name  year  an  an- 
conrw  of  Biblical  raading  in  tb«  original  languagea,  |  swer  to  tbe  treatiiw  of  Dr.  Dodwell  **0n  the  Soul," 
fa  the  ooone  of  whkh  bo  tuMHj  Madi^  tho  earl}'  \  in  which  that  divino  eontonda  that  It  ta  not  imnioital 

Christian  fathprs.  On  his  ordinution  lie  wa-*  intnu  iirlfil  im.de  so  l.y  liapti?ni.  Several  rejoinUtrK  follow- 
duced  to  Dr.  More,  hi>h(>p  of  Norwich,  l>y  Wliiitun,  vtl  on  eacli  M*:  IVm  |iutn>n,  Dr.  M(irc,  ne.\t  |T»cuted 
whom  be  succeeded  as  domestic  chaplain  to  that  l^ioh-  for  liini  tlic  rector>liip  uf  St.  Jaiiiivx'.H  and  a  chaplaincy 
op  for  twalve  yaara.  In  1609  ho  publiabed  three  aa>  i  to  Queen  Anne,  whidi  induced  him  to  take  bia  degroo 
anyt  on  Oomjknuitiom,  AeqgiMM,  and  R^eiHamee,  togath- '  of  D.D.  In  1712  appeared  hti  Seriptvn  Dodnitt  of 
er  with  Ri  Arrt'.ons  on  TtAani^t  Awtyntor.  rfmrtTning  the  Tiiiuty.  a  work  which  involvrd  lilin  for  tlio  reiuain- 
tho  unmnonicttl  (jospeU.  Two  year<«  aftcrw.inti*  fol-  iler  of  liis  lif<'  in  a  controvcrsi} ,  in  whitli  liis  ]Tinci|>ul 
lowed  his  far  rphrme  on  thr  Four  ^(.j«yjr/<,  whii  h  in-  udvers^ary  was  Dr.  Watcrland.  A  full  account  of  the 
dnoed  Blahop  Mora  to  preaent  bim  with  tbe  living  of  .  controver»j  may  be  found  in  Van  ilildert'a  L{f€ 
Drqioa,  near  Norwich.  In  1701  lie  waa  appohited  to  |  IfiafrrftHMl  (aee  alao  Watchlah  d).  Tho  Lower  Honae 
preach  the  Boylo  lecture  nt  Oxford,  when  ho  clufc  for  of  (\>nvocalion,  in  YIW,  complained  to  the  bishops  of 
his  Auhjcct  Thr  lieiuij  tmd  A(trxhuit»  ff  tiod.  The  sat-  tho  licterntlox  and  dan^^erous  tendency  of  ita  Arian 
isfaction  which  he  (;ave  on  thii*  occit^ion  led  to  his  re-  tenets,  iiinl  Clarke  wa»  prcrailed  upon  to  apologlia^ 
election  tbe  following  yoafi  when  be  read  a  aeriae  of  i  and  to  declare  bia  intentioo  not  to  write  any  owra 
leetarea  on  tbe  Emmaten  ^matmtd  emd  meoJM  upon  the  Trinity.  A  clrennttantial  acoovnt  of  thia 
liyion.  The^c  discourses  passed  throiiRh  several  edi-  '  proceeding  is  ^iven  in  the  Apoli  rjit  for  Dr.  Clarlt,  1714. 
lions.  Clarke's  argument  for  the  beinjj  of  God  "rata  |  "Clarke's  views  were,  in  reality,  a  reproduction  of 
upon  the  fact  that  we  have  tiie  conceptions  of //nwand  the  Origeni^tic  and  Iligli-Arian  doctrine  of  suLi  rdina- 
^pooa,  ezpnaaive  of  certain  attributea  or  qoalitiea — tbe  I  tion,  aa  diatingoished  firom  tbe  Athanaaian.  Uia  poal> 
one  eternal,  the  other  Ulimitable  in  ita  natnre.  Bot  1  tiena  were  tho  fbOowlng!  The  aiipmne  and  only  God 
every  quality  must  have  a  coexistent  subject  to  which  is  the  Father — the  sole  origin  of  lill  1  i  in;r,  j  i  w  cr,  and 
it  belongs,  and  therefore,  lie  argues,  there  most  exii-t  aulliority.  'Concerning  the  Fatlicr,  it  would  be  the 
a  who  fiosscsscs  these  attributea  of  intiiiity— that  I  highest  blasphemy  to  aflirni  that  he  could  poshibly 
ii^  there  moat  be  a  God.  Tbe  aimilarity  between  |  have  become  man,  or  Ui«t  he  could  poaaibly  have  auf* 
Chtfko'e  aigament  and  that  of  Sphwaa,  hi  many  pointa,  I  fered  In  any  aenae,  in  anysappoaltfon,  In  any  capadty, 
ia  at  once  evident.  They  both  nturt'  d  wifb  th>'  idi  .i  in  miy  circumstance,  in  any  state,  i  r  in  uny  nature 
of  necessary  txittenety  alMwing  that  if  any  tiiin;^  exist  ^^hatl  VtT.'  >Vith  the  1  ather  there  has  existed  'fn  m 
now,  somfM  n^  must  bave  existed  fn  in  eternity.  The  th<?  Iieginning'  a  second  divine  rerson,  who  is  called 
diatinction  between  tbe  two  argumenta  ariaee  from  j  bis  Word  or  Son ;  who  derivee  bia  Leiog  or  essence, 
their  diArentdalenninntfaa  of  tho  ateolKfe  idnifknm  |  and  all  hia  ottrlbntn,  tnm  the  Father,  not  by  mere 
which  our  reasoning  must  commence.  Clarke  affirm-  '  nrrru.'lt/  of  nnfuif.  hut  f>;/  rm  (nt  of  (he  Fothir's  t^tiomd 
ed  the  idea  of  infinite  attrilnttes  to  be  fnndamentiil,  ui/l.  It  is  not  cert^jiii  \Nhcthtr  the  S<  n  existed  frcim 
and  tin  II  iiitiTrcd  an  infinite  fulifitance.  S|iiii<iza  be-  all  eternity,  or  c^nly  Ix-forc  all  worlds;  neither  i.*  itcer* 
gan  with  the  inlinite  aubatance,  and  inferred  the  at-  !  tain  wbetber  the  Son  waa  begotten  from  tbe  aame  e^ 
Mbntaa.  The  raenit  waa  that  the  latter  rested  finally  '  aeneo  with  the  Father  ormadeont  of  nothing.  'Botfi 
in  the  notion  of  substance  as  identical  with  flod,  and  arc  worthy  of  censure  who,  on  the  one  liand.  i  ffirm 
reduced  tbe  common  theism  to  pantheism;  tho  former,  that  the  Son  was  made  out  of  nothing,  cr,  on  the  oth- 
reasoning  from  tho  attriluitcs,  was  open  upon  other  er,  atlirm  tliat  be  is  tbe  8t If-existcnt  substance.' 
evidence  to  conceive  of  tbem  aa  exiating  in  a  divine  Clarke  w  ill  not  be  poaitive  upon  tbeae  points,  becaoae 
panonallQr— the  God  of  Christianity.  The  clear-  of  the  danger  of  preaoming  to  ha  able  In  define  the 
nese,  however,  with  which  both  grasped  tbe  idea  of  <Ae  particular  metaphysical  manner  of  the  St  n'-^  deriving 
mfinite,  as  one  of  the  necessary  con<?eptions  of  tho  hn-  his  essence  from  the  Father.  WHh  the  F.  ih.  r  a  tisird 
m.in  mind,  is  in  either  case  almndantly  manifest"  I'erson  has  nlw)  existed,  deriving  his  esM  in  e  fidio  liim 
(,Horell,  Uittory  of  iladem  FhUoiophjf,  chap,  ii,  §  2).      through  the  Son.    This  Person  has  higher  titles  aa- 

Knmarooa  repliea  and  objectiona  to  this  h  priori  ar- 1  cribed  to  Mm  than  to  any  angel,  or  other  erratod  li^ 
gornent  appeared  at  the  time  of  ita  first  publication,  ing  whatsoever;  but  is  nowhere  called  Cod  in  Scriy)- 
(See  a  list  In  Kippis's  /{ioff.  Briiannii^a,  and  the  cori-e-  ture,  being  sni  ordinate  to  the  .*^on,  Iwiih  I  y  tui/urc  and 
spondence  between  Hntlcr,  afterwards  bi»hop  of  Dur-  by  the  «r,7'  <jf  tin-  Father.  'Ibe  error  of  Claike  orig- 
biun,  and  Clarke,  printed  at  tbe  end  of  IJisbop  Sutler's  ,  inated  in  his  failure  to  discriminate  carefully  between 
Works.)  One  of  tbe  principal  was  *  An  Inquiry  Into  |  the  essence  and  the  hypoetasis.  Hence,  to  quoting 
the  Ideas  of  Space,  Time,'  etc.,  by  Bishop  Law.  The  i  from  the  Scriptures  snd  the  fathers,  he  refers  to  the 
AsifciMxa  also  met  with  strong  oppoi«it ion.  .See  Oon;  I  rtKitfiia/ no/vre  phraseologv'  that  iniplic;«  Ful  irdina- 
HatORAL  Tiikology.  I  be  fmindation  of  morality,  tion,  and  which  was  inttridcd  by  those  emplo\iiig  it 
aooording  to  Clarke,  consista  in  tbe  immutable  differ-  to  apply  only  to  tbe  kt/pvttulical  charaeUr,  lie  even 
eneeoi  rdations,  and  eternal  fitneoa  9S  things.  The  cites  such  h^h  Trinitarians  as  Athanaillis  and  Hlhiry 
last  expression,  being  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  as  holding  and  teaching  that  the  sabordinattun  of  the 
discourse,  acquirwl  a  fashionable  usage  in  tho  ethical  Son  to  the  Father  relates  to  the  Son's  fwnce.  The 
vocabularies  of  the  day.  Hegardlcss  of  moral  seiiti-  term  '  unbegottcn'  he  alfO  held,  as  did  tlie  AriunF,  to 
ment,  so  fully  developed  since  by  Shaftesbury,  Hutcb-  b«  a  synonym  with  '  uncreated,'  so  that  tlie  term 
OKm,  and  Adam  Smith,  Clarke  insists  solely  open  the  I '  begotten'  must  necessarily  e^l^  'created.'  Thas, 
principle  that  the  criterion  of  moral  rectitude  is  in  the  miseonoeivlng  the  Nicene  use  of  these  two  tetnia,be 
oonformity  to,  or  deviation  from,  the  natural  and  eter-  ;  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Nicene  Trinftariarts  taught 
nal  fitness  of  things ;  in  other  words,  that  an  immoral  thai  iIk-  F.ither  altJio'  [(m-vc'^x's  neces>ary  cxi'lciu  e, 
act  la  an  irrational  act — that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of  |  while  tbe  Son  exists  contingently.  But  l<otb  of  these 
the  aetnal  ratioe  of  existent  tUnga.  The  endeavor  to  .  terma,  aa  we  have  seen,  were  limited  by  the  Cooncil 
reduce  moral  philosophy  to  mathematical  certainty  |  of  Klea  to  the  Terson,  and  have  no  relation  to  the  es- 
was  characteristic  of  that  age,  and  led  to  the  forma-'  sence.  The  essence,  as  such,  neither  legets  nor  is 
tion  iif  theories  reniarkal  le  |n  rli.ips  im  ri'  for  tlii  ir  in-  begotten.  1  In  y  merely  indi(  :ite  the  jx-culi-.r  maiim  r 
genuity  than  utility.  Dr.  I'rice  i.s  an  apologist  for  the  in  which  the  first  and  second  hyp«<sta.sis  particip&tc  in 
moral  theory  of  Clarke,  snd  among  its  oppugnsrs  we  |  one  and  the  same  etnnal  anhatance  or  nature.  In 
nay  instonce  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Pn^tM  of  Etk-  this  use  of  tbe  terms,  oonseqnrntly,  'begotten'  eigni- 
MOf  Pkilntnphy,  p.  78  sq. ;  See  alio  Whewell,  liiM.  of  \  fies  *  uncreated'  as  much  as  does  *  unl*egotten.'  The 
Jioriil  rhi!offipAjf,\ect.  V.  Becotten  Son  is  .is  m  (■e.'-'arily  existent  m  tlie  Unbc- 

lnl7U(*CbtrkeoUainedtberectoryof  St.  Bennett's,  gotten  Father,  becaoae  the  e!>«ence  ia  tbe  seat  and 
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tource  of  necessary  existence,  and  this  is  possessed 
alike  by  botb— in  the  iostuioe  of  the  fint  Person  by 
^■1819^.  and  of  fKe  seeond  by  liliatioii"  (Shedd,  Hit- 
lorjftfCMtlim  DoetHnf,  i.  m  3hh). 

"The  point  on  which  Clarke's  philosophical  fame 
chiefly  re8t«,  ami  to  which  he  devoted  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  bis  life,  was  his  oontroveray  upon  Lib- 
ertg  tnd  lf«eetnlg—*  controrwrny  in  whidi  he  aloed 
opposed  to  I^ibniU  and  Collins,  and  by  which  he  en- 
de,ivored  to  overturn,  finally,  the  fatali>tic  conclusions 
of  Spinoziitm.  Throughout  this  contest,  the  victory 
In  which  waa  claimed  on  both  aides,  Clarke  maintained 
meet  poweiMly  the  doctrine  of  n«e-wni,  and,  accord- 
ingly, here  also  miinifi'stwl  his  opposition  to  the  phi- 
losophy which  tends  to  mcr^i-  the  idc;i  of  self  either 
into  that  of  nature  or  of  <•  i.  Of  the  three  fun- 
damental conceptians,  therefore,  from  which  all  phi- 
loaophy  springy  Aose  of  Unita  aelf  and  tfie  InflnHe 
held  in  the  writings  of  Clarke  hv  far  the  most  ]  romi- 
nent  place,  so  that  we  muy  properly  regard  him  us  the 
chief  representative  of  the  l  lc^ilistic  tendency  during; 
tha  aga  Immedlataly  snoceeding  Locke,  as  Codwoith 
WM  SaAag  the  aRa  that  Immediatnly  preceded  him" 
(Morell,  llistoni  of  Modi-m  Phi'lotopfii/,  pf.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  2). 

In  1721  (Miirki!  olitaincd  the  mastership  of  Wigston 
Hospiul,  and  pulilished  a  volume  of  sermons.  He 
died  rather  suddenly  in  May,  1729.  Hia  iE^penMon 
Ckmnek  CaMihm  and  8ermim§  were  paUisked 
after  his  death  ( I^ndnn,  1730, 10  vols.  8vo).  In  the 
Catechiam  he  teaches  that  worship  should  bo  paid  to 
the  Father  only,  through  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  The  moral  character  of  Clarke  i>  praised  by 
•U  hla  biozmphers.  Hie  principal  worica  were  trana- 
lated  Into  (i»  rnian  by  Semler,  an<l  prepared  the  way 
for  German  Kationalism.  "  He  wa><  a  wan,-  and  very 
•kilfat  disputant,  well  disciplined  in  the  scholastic 
logie.  Inferior  to  Locke  in  compraliensiTaaasa  and 
orlfflnallty,  he  was  ^n'^Atly  snperfor  to  him  in  acquire- 
ments, licinK  eminent  as  n  divine,  a  mathem  itician, 
a  metapliV'i -ian,  and  a  philolvgist"  {Engluh  Cyrlirpir. 
dia).  His  W.rrkt  were  published  in  li38,  in  4  vols. 
Ibl^  of  whkh  the  first  contains  hla  Lile  (by  Uoadley), 
mH  114  Sermona,  poMlsbed  fWmi  bis  MS. ;  the  second 
contain^  Ttl  Scmiuns  mid  tho  I^ovln  I.fcfiirps ;  the 
tlllrd,  a  paraphrase  of  tlic  I  bur  Evangelists,  with  minor 
places ;  the  fourth,  the  Seripun  D<Ktrm»  qf  the  7Wm> 
and  a  nnmbor  of  oontoovarsial  tracts.  Of  th»  aep- 
arats  worlca  nnmsrsas  editions  hava  bean  pnblbbed. 

Son,  besides  the  writers  already  cited,  (especially)  ' 
Fairbnirn's  Appendix  to  J)  >mer't  Person  of  Christ  {^VA- 
inburgh  translation,  div.  ii,  vol.  iii,  870  sq.) ;  Iloadlev, 
L^t  ^Oarke  (preflsad  to  fFonfci,  4  vols.);  Hook, 
Eedei.  Biograpkjf,  ir,  88;  Wataon,  Tkeologkat  IntH- 
tuifs,  i.  m  (N.  Y.  ed.);  Hagenbach,  Hittorj  ^ Doc- 
Inntt  (ed.  by  Smith),  §  2.^1,  §  262. 

Claromontaiiaa,  CODEX.    See  Clbruoitt 


Clarkaon,  Tik^mas,  was  bom  M.w  h  2(1,  17R0,  at 
WistKHch,  Cambridgeshire,  where  his  father,  a  clergj*- 
man,  was  master  of  the  free  grammar-scbool.  He 
atodied  at  St  Jolm's  College,  Cambridge,  and  haeama 
a  promoter  of  tlia  aatl^bTery  agitation  hi  Great  Brit- 
ain by  a  Latin  prize-essay  which  he  wrote  in  17K.5,  ' 
on  the  question,  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  against  < 
their  will?"  In  order  to  pursne  the  agitatioa  of  the  i 
qnestioo,  he  relinqolsbed  his  chanoea  of  advanosount 
to  tiie  Cfaafch,  ftr  which  h«  waa  intended,  and  in  widch 
ha  had  tiikfn  deacon's  orders.  His  essay  was  trans- 
lated  into  English,  and  had  an  extensive  circtilation. 
Thanaafcrth  Us  life  was  devoted  to  the  anti-slavery 
osnsa.  Ha  Isbsnd  IndaCstigably  to  bring  to  light  the 
Inlqnitlea  and  eraaltiea  of  ^  riava^rada,  traTalting 
some  years  thousands  of  miles  in  furtherance  of  his 
benevolent  designs,  and  publishinn  on  the  subject  al- 
most every  year.  He  lived  to  se«  not  only  the  slave- 
tiada  aboliaiisd  (to  1807),  bat  the  abolition  of  slavaiy 


itself  in  the  British  West  Indies  in  1S3.3.  lie  also  took' 
an  active  part  in  other  benevolent  schemes,  partieo- 
Urly  to  the  estabHshmant  of  institntions  ftr  seamen. 

He  died  Sept.  26, 1846.  His  principal  writings  are. 
History  ofthf  Abolition  of  the  Sinn  -iriuie  (2  vols.  8vo, 
iscN;  m  w  ed.,  with  Trvfacc  by  iJrougham,  1889) ;  A 
Partrmt  of  Qaaitrum,  1807 ;  and  a  Life  of  William 
/Vim,  1818.  See  Taylor,  Biqg.  StUdi  nf  T.  ClaHkm 
(Lond.  1847, 12mo). 

ClasB-leader.    See  Class-meetixga. 

Clasn-meetinc;*.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cbafeb,  and  indeed  in  all  Methodist  cbnrebes  tinongb* 

out  the  world,  each  congregation  is  divided  into  small- 
er companies,  called  elatset.  One  of  the  more  experi- 
enced members  is  appointed  b\  tlie  jiastor  to  be  Uader 
ofthecUas.  "  It  is  his  duty,"  in  the  Methpdist  Epis- 
copal Cbnndi,**!.  To  sea  each  peraon  to  ills  daas  enee 
a  week  at  least;  in  order  (1.)  To  inquire  how  their 
souls  prosper.  (2.)  To  advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  ex- 
hort, as  occasion  may  rc(iuire.  (3.)  To  receive  what 
they  are  willing  to  give  towards  the  relief  of  tlie 
preaehars,  ehnreh,  and  poor.  II.  To  maot'ttw  aArfi^ 
ters  and  the  sft  w mis  of  the  society  once  a  iroekf  to 
order  (1.)  To  inform  the  minister  of  any  that  are  ddl, 
or  of  any  that  walk  disortlerly,  and  will  not  be  r^. 
proved.  (2.)  To  pay  the  stewards  what  they  have  re- 
oelirad  of  tbslr  saveral  daases  fa  tim  waalt  prsoeding" 
(/KsopKne,  pt  i,  ch.  ii,  §  1). 

A  rudiment  of  the  class-meeting"  may  perhaps  be 
fotmd  in  the  Prophftyingi  begun  at  Northam[it(in. 
These  were  religious  meetings  for  discussions  on  tiM 
Scriptures,  prayer,  and  nratoal  instruction,  oondncted 
by  clergymen  under  fixed  rules.  Hishop  Grindal. 
Bishop  Parkhurst,  and  otiier  bishops  highly  apprtived 
them,  but  Queen  Elizabeth  prohibited  them  (May  7, 
1577;  Wilkins,  Cones/,  iv,  289);  they  were,  IwweVar, 
kept  op  to  many  places  nntil  Wliitgift  (who  bocane 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  15^3)  succee<li'd,  in  his  vi- 
olent way,  in  puttini;  them  down.  Marsdon  (jL:hurrh*$ 
atid  Srcts,  i,  250)  remarks  that  these  meetings  gave 
Wesley  "  tha  idea  of  those  social  moatiogs  in  whicb  the 
laity  wars  to  sustain  an  Important  part,  thovgli  still 

under  the  guidance  of  their  pastors,  and  in  which  the 
strength  of  Methodism  consists  "  (see  also  Grant,  //w- 
tmy  qf  the  English  Church,  i,  426,  I/mdon,  IHII).  A 
naavsr  approach  to  the  "dasa-meeting''  la  to  ho  found 
to  tin  '^fwli^t  toHedef  so  widely  difltased  to  tiia 
Church  of  Kntjland  toward  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tur\'.  According  to  Woodward  (^l{i»e  and  Prngi  ett  of 
the  Religioua  Societkgt  Ote.,  Lond.  1744),  it  wus  "  altout 
1686  tbi^  sereral  yoong  men  in  London,  being  lin>nght 
to  serlons  convictions  by  the  preaching  of  tiieir  clergy, 
and  apply  in  •  to  their  ministers  for  reli^rio'is  cmuistd. 
were  advised  by  them  to  meet  together  once  a  week, 
and  apply  themselves  to  good  discourse  and  tfafafS 
wharato  thi^y  might  edifjr  ona  another."  These  sod* 
sties  soon  mnltiplied,  and  to  1C7B  a  dtgaat  of  mlea  Ibr 
their  conduct  waa  a<lopled.  Homeck,  Bcveridge,  Stit 
lingflect,  and  Tillotson  were  among  the  promoters  of 
these  societies.  By  1691  there  were  forty  of  thc8«  re- 
ligious aodatiaa  to  London,  and  msny  to  other  parts 
of  England.   For  tiieir  rotes  sea  Woodward  (dtad 

alKtve).  and  also  Hook,  Fcrkfinj'/irnl  Biof/rnphy,  ii.  ,163; 
vi,  166.  Dr.  Clarke  {Menunrt  of  the  \\'e»Ut/  J-'amily, 
I^ond.  1843,  vol.  i,  p.  144)  gives  a  letter  from  Samuel 
Wesley,  Conotrmmg  tkt  Jidiffious  SoekHu  (1689),  to 
which  they  an  named  as  supplying  the  lack  of  conHra* 
tcmitie~,  -4n1alities,  etc.,  in  th>'  Cluirch  of  F.ntrland, 
and  their  olijecta  and  methods  are  highly  commended. 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  CoUegia  Pietatu,  be- 
gun by  Sponar  «t  abom  the  same  tlina,  luid  onda  and 
matiwds  somewliat  lilia  tinMO  of  the  later  elsss4nael> 

ing  (see  Piktism  ;  Spf.ntrX  Woodward's  hook  was 
translated  into  German  by  the  excellent  D.  E.JBblon- 
ski  (q.  v.),  and  similar  societies  were  foraad ia  vari> 
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1854,  200).  Tlip  nf>nrr<<t  appmach  tott*  "clMB-mect-  '  inp;  VacksHdinB  1  y  tiinrly  admonition,  and  for  spoclal 
ing"  in  iln-  Konmii  l  liurt'h  I*  perln|M  to  Iks  found  in  ovcr»it;iit  of  the  sick  ami  the  pcKtr."  See  Kt-yn,  Clou- 
the  "Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,"  which  is  com-  lealert'  Mamuil  (N.  Y.  lHnv>);  Milcy,  Trtatue 

poted  of  ligrmto,  whoM  otg«cU  are  natiud  edification  i  on  Ckut-^uetii^  (Cincbuuiti,  1861,  ISmo) ;  Itoaaw,  Om 
at  pMTtodtcal  naetfaiga,  and  tba  iiromotioD  of  mOirt  \  Ctammerthgi  (Rkhnond,  186S) ;  FIsb,  Om  dimmttt- 
charity.    Soo  Vim  knt  i-k  1' ai  i,.  Sn,  ikty  of.  inys  (Ix)nd.  IR&ii,  l^*mn)  ;  Wpslcy.  HV»rib  (N,  Y.  edit-X 

When  Wesley  coinnu'iucd  his  itinoraiit  lal«jn*,  the  v,  179.  and  often  ;  Vorter,  Coinj)frulium  of  Mfth'idum,i7f 
nitgiout  tocielia  *' received  Mr.  Wesley  with  open  45^ ;  >\>  \  vn^.  lli.'l'>ry  <^Methc>digm,  'u,4'M\ib2  ;  lPef» 
•nna"  (Coke  and  Moora,  Lifr  Wetlqf,  1792,  p.  6, 7).  I  feyoi  MetAoditi  Mojfcmme,  July,  laCS,  p.  619;  Ausaat, 
ft  If  not  at  an  tmllkely  that  WMl«3r*i  Tiawa  at  to  tbe  Ufi6,  p.  704 ;  Smith,  HuO.ry  of  Wttlefm  MtAoHm^ 
true  "social"  life  of  Christbtiify  n-ccivivl  an  impulse   i,  fi60  672  (I^>n<l.  1^^I7,  Svd);  M^th.  (>u(ir.  Rtr.  1kiV>, 


from  the^  organizations.  Hut,  according  to  lii^  own 
account,  the  "  cUi^vmecting"  aroae  out  of  what  was  at 
lint  a  merely  fiaoal  plan  to  pay  a  ehnrch  debt  in  Bria- 
tol  (1742).  '*It  waa  agreed  (!•)  That  every  mamher 
of  till-  --oi  ii'fy  that  wa.s  aldi'  nhoiiM  rnntriliiitc  a  jx-nny 
a  wifi'k  ;  (2.  )  Tliut  the  whole  society  should  lie  divided 
into  little  companiea  or  clasaes,  abont  twelve  in  each 
claaa;  and  (3.)  That  one  pmon  in  each  abould  reoeire 
that  contribntion  of  the  net,  and  brfn?  It  hi  to  the 
steward*  weekly.  Thu.i  Ite^n  that  oxci  llent  institu- 
tion, merely  upon  a  temporal  account^  fruni  wliith  we 
leaped  ao  many  spiritoal  bleaaings  that  we  man  fixed 
the  anie  rale  in  aU  ear  locietiea"  (Wesley,  WotIcm,  N. 
T.  ed.,TH,  860).  Some  time  after,  complaints  being 
made  to  Wesley  of  the  rnnduct  of  fxniie  iiicintjers  of 
the  societies,  it  struck  hi!«%iind,  "  I  his  is  the  very 
thing  we  need.  The  leaders  are  the  pcrwns  wlio  nay 
not  only  leoeiTe  the  ooatribntions,  but  also  watch  orer 
the  eottla  of  their  brethren"  (Weider,  Work;  vii,  350). 
All  Mr.  We^li  y'.f  snoi*  tii's  vrem  soon  divided  into  theB« 
dasse*,  under  rules  which  are  still  substantially  ob- 
•erved  (see  abov*), 

Uuchof  the 


5aa,  662;  Uft  of  Futher  JUtvtt,  the  CiiUt-Uader  (N.  Y. 
Carlton  and  Porter). 

Clau'da  {K\<n'r>)\  a  nmall  island  of  the  S.W. 
coa.<t  of  Crete,  which  Paul  {laaecd  on  hia  tempeatnooa 
voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xii,  16);  celled  alao  Otadwby 
Mela  (il,  7)  and  Pliny  {BiM.  Nat.  iv,  42),  Claudut 
(KXai"6ov)  by  Itolemy  (iii,  7),  and  Claudia  (KXavPia) 
ill  the  .'^faflpismiLf  .\f:iri.<  Murjni:  it  is  still  called  CUnt- 
da-naOf  or  Gamloneti^  by  the  Greeks,  wliich  the  Ital* 
ians  have  cerrapted  into  Gouo  of  Candta,  to  distill 
guish  it  from  another  inland  of  the  same  name  (an- 
ciently likewise  called  ClaiidoM  )  near  Malta.  It  is  said 
to  have  lieen  the  ('alyj>»<)'.«  ii«le  of  niyttiir  f.ime  (Callin. 
ap.  Strabo,  p.  299).  According  to  Pococke,  it  ia  now 
inhabited  only  by  some  thlr^  fitntUes  (Eoil,  fi,  M7; 
Prokesch,  Denhciird.  I,  69h).  ^  This  otherwisi*  itij^ij^- 
ntHcant  iflet  is  of  great  geographical  importance  in 
reference  to  the  removal  of  nome  of  the  difbi-ulties  con- 
nected with  Paul's  shipwreck  at  Mclita.  The  poei^ 
tlon  of  Clauda  b  neerly  due  W.  of  Cape  Matala,  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Crete  [sec  Fair  Havkxs],  and  nearly 
due  S.  of  Phoenire  (q.  v.).  (S«-e  Ptol.  iii,  17,  1 ;  Sta- 
diatm.  p.  -Ittfi,  ed.  (lail.)    The  fhip  was  seized  by  tlia 


_ ,  wiVi       stability  of  Method- 
im  is  dne  to  the  ehua  system.   The  most  intelligent ,  '!" 'I  "'        -         •     «     m  .  i  «. 

Ivanced  MethodisU  bold  it  in  high  esteem.  !  g^i*'^^^*^  ?^ 


and 


MetlRHlLsm  hoIiL<  that  the  communion  of  saints  is' 
pert  of  a  m.iii'-«  duty  InToru  he  can  claim  to  be  a  par- 
taker of  the  body  and  blood  of  Clirist,  which  is  the 
pablie  sign  of  fellowship  with  tlie  whide  body ;  and  it 
says  to  a  man  that  we  lioM  that  it  is  |>.'irt  of  (>od's 
will  that  we  should  exhort  one  another,  edify  one  an-  j 
Otlier,  confess  our  faulu  one  to  another,  conmmuc  one 
with  another  on  Gr>d's  dealiuffs  with  us  and  our  walk 
with  God.   T  an)  preiiared  to  stand  Iwibre  members  of  | 
the  Lutheran  Cliurch,  memlters  of  I*rcsliyterian  or 
EpiM  opal  churches,  and  say,  as  I  ct>n!*tantly  do.  You  ' 
omit  from  your  Church  organization  a  vital  part  of 
New  Teatament  Cliristiaai^.   Yoar  Church  proTides  , 
fbr  the  individual  life;  it  provides  tat  the  publle  life 
of  the  Church,  hut  it  altogethor  loaves  out  the  social  ! 
life  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  ia  in  the  New  Testanient 
as  I  hold  '  (.\rthur,  Speech  at  WtJegM  Confennct, 
Sheffield,  1863).      Nothing  is  so  little  understood 
amongst  Christians  as  the  nature  of  the  '  communion 
of  saints,'  and  its  vitalizing  influence  in  the  con.serva-  \ 
tion  of  religious  life,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.   The  dees-meeting  amongst  Uie  Meth- 
odista  is  notlung  but  the  realisation  of  this  idea;  it  ia 


tier  way  Droa  Fair  Havana  to  Fhattloe  (Acta  xxvtt, 

12  17).  The  storm  came  down  from  the  island  (rnr 
avTi}r,  V,  14),  anti  there  was  danger  lest  the  ship  should 
lie  dri\  en  into  the  African  Syrti.n  (v,  17).  It  is  added 
that  abe  waa  driven  to  Clauda,  and  ran  under  the  lee 
of  it  (v,  16).  We  aea  at  onea  that  this  la  fai  lumaony 
with,  and  confirmatory  of,  tBe  arguments  drrivaMe 
fmm  all  the  other  gwgraphiral  circum>.tance«  of  the 
case  (as  well  as  from  the  etymology'  of  the  word  Eu- 
roclydon,  or  Enro-Aquilo),  which  lead  as  to  tlia  ooa> 
elusion  that  the  gale  came  from  fha  N.B.,  or,  rather, 
E.N.E.  This  island  is  about  seven  miles  long  and 
three  hroed.  Its  W.  shore,  which  trcnd.s  in  a  N.W. 
direction,  and  is  j>ruli.Ti>;rd  liy  "some  rocks  adjacent," 
would  "  afford  the  advantage  of  comparatively  smooth 
water  for  some  Iwdvn  or  IHIeen  miles'*  (Adm.  Pim- 
rose's  MS.  in  Conybearc  and  Howson's  St.  Paul,  ii, 
327)  to  a  hhip  "caught,"  as  Paul's  was,  with  "a  tem- 
pestuous wiii<l"  from  the  N.K.  Ac<-ordin^;ly,  under 
the  lee  shore  of  Clauda  were  taken  those  skilful  prc^ 
cautions  of  "hetsttng  In  the  boat,"  **nndergirding  [or 
frapping]  the  ship,"  and  making  her  snug  tiy  "  lower- 
ing the  gear:"  which  kept  the  .••hifi  (f|.  v.)  from  foun- 
dering under  the  pressure  of  a  forttii^-lit's  "gale  in 


which  lie  out  of  sight,  but,  by  their  penetratipg  in- 
Unence,  give  vitality  alike  to  the  flower  and  the  forest  Claude,  Jrax,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Faench 
twa"  (Zioa<f.  (?imr.  fleneir,  Oct.  p.  l.'il).  '•  Even  Protectant  ilivincs,  wa.s  l  i  ra  at  Sauvctat,  near 
if  the  clas8-me«ting  were  less  inseparably  bound  up  ,  Agen,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  1C19.  He  studied 
with  the  entire  di.scipHnaiy  and  faaneial  aeonomy  of  j  ttnology  at  Montauban,  was  ordained  in  1645,  and  he- 
Methodism,  still  its  advantages  are  so  numerous  that  ■  gan  hia  pastoral  labors  at  La  Tr^e  in  the  same  year, 
to  serer  it  from  the  I^fethndistic  system  would  be  to  '  In  16M  he  was  called  to  the  church  at  Nismes,  where 
inflict  a  paralyzing  stroke,  if  not  a  death-Mow.  It  .if-  In-  al-o  lauu'lit  in  the  theological  school.  In  ITiCl  ho 
fonls  opportunity  for  instruction  more  individual  and  was  interdicte<I  from  his  functions  by  the  government, 
personal  than  can  ba  offered  flnom  the  pulpit,  fbr  Cluris-  as  a  penalty  for  opposing,  in  the  provincial  synod,  a 
tinn  fellowship  more  intimate  than  can  be  eu)oyed  in  project  of  union  l)etween  Romanists  and  ProtaaCaBia 
die  congregation,  for  the  needful  dotpourings  of  a  pn^po^ed  by  the  governor  of  I..angaedoc.  He  went  to 
mind  burdened  either  with  sorrow  or  with  joy,  fnr  Paris  to  have  this  penalty  revoked,  anil  -vvliile  there 
watcliiag  the  piogrees  of  young  disciplai,  for  prevent-  i  waa  prevailed  upon  by  Madame  Turenno  (who  wished 
11.-^  A 
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to  WT*  bar  biulNuicI  from  Rotnaniim)  to  writo  againtt 
Anuudd  on  the  Euchurist.iirliich  led  to  a  controTcrsj 
of  great  nnti'.  Cliiinlo's  tractate  wa-  liri  ulati  I  in  MS. ; 
bat  in  l(j<>4  AmaulU  puliliibed  hia  ceU-braU'd  J'erp^tu- 
itidela  Foi,  etc  [tee  Abnaold],  to  which  Claude  re- 
plied io  1667  io  hit  Bipimm  am  IVaiti  de  la  PerpHmU 
de  la  Foi,  etc.  (see  an  account  of  the  controversy  in 
Rjiyl"',  tratinlation  df  17:5(1, 10  vtil;-.,  .itjij).  He  had 
previously  been  appoiuted  iniuii^ter  at  MoDtaaluui 
(1662),  and  also  profc»»or  of  theology.  In  1066  lie  traa 
interdicted  again,  and  in  that  year  he  became  puAor 
of  the  Reformed  church  at  Charenton,  near  Pa^ria. 
Here  he  remained,  |M>jiuliir  ;ini!  u-i  ftil,  rc^rded  as  tlu- 
chief  literary  defender  of  French  Froteatantiam,  until 
1685.  The  emimot  Port-RojallflCi,  Anumld  and  Ni- 
cole, found  him  a  capable  and  worthy  opponent.  "  In 
1673  appoarcd  hi«  D  fm»r  dr  la  R*f(irmat'nm,  tm  Re- 
tp<m*f  aiLC  rirjugit  l  i/i/t'Ufj  ilr  X'n'o't  (latest  ed.  I'jiri'*, 
8vo).  In  162^1  Claado  had  a  controversial  con- 
ftrence  with  Boasnet,  after  which  he  pobUalMd  Jit 
potue  a  la  Confirtnct  At  Botnitt  (Iji  Have,  1683,  8vo). 
The  conference,  as  usual,  led  to  no  appri)ximation  be- 
tween the  cout«'ii<lin>T  forties."  In  ItXa  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  iiantuB  ^y  Louia  XIV  obliged  Chuide  to 
•eek  refuge  In  HailMkC  where  be  was  well  received, 
on  account  both  af  Ui  lalenta  and  jn-r-ional  chanu^ 
tar,  and  the  prince  of  OratiRe  (iruiiteil  Liin  a  |>en9!on. 
He  died  Jan.  13,  1(WT.  Hin  PUvntet  drt  Prohitnn 
cnulUmaU  (^rimi*  dans  k  Rogaime  de  Framx  waa 
pnMlalied  after  bis  death  (beet  ed.  by  Baanage,  Co* 
logne,  1763,  8vo).  II is  style,  thouj;h  simple,  waa  vl|p- 
orous,  bciiiK  sustained  by  lojcical  skill  and  erudition. 
La  I)evi'/.e  wrote  a  biography  of  Claude  (Amstenlain, 
1687)"  (£'1^.  Cjfdopeedia),  Several  of  his  works  are 
tranalated,  vk.  Townaend,  daude'B  HUlorSaJ  Defimn 
of  the  Reformation^  viih  Jift  ofClnuit  (I^ind.  IHl."-).  '_> 
vols.  8vo)  : — KMny  on  the  Compfmtvm  of  a  Serm'm  (lat- 
e.st  ed.  N.  Y.  1ho3,  l^Mnu): — Accoutil  uf  the  ('nmpUtinit 
qftJie  Proteskmit  (London,  1707,  Timo).  —  llai^,  La 
Frunee  ProMOMk,  ill,  473;  Mmbelm,  Ck.  Bid.  cent, 
xvii,  sec.  U,  |it.  1,  ch.  i,  §  12,  note ;  Bayle.  1.  c.  On 
Claude's  qoalities  as  a  preacher,  and  his  bomiletical 


*'  sanctos,"  and  says  be  «aa  ft  cerrector  of  bb  Tersea. 
But  the  identity  of  namea  lo  common  as  Pudens  and 

Claudia  may  be  nothiripj  mure  tlian  a  mens  acciden- 
tal coincidence;  at*  fur  the  tenn  "sanctus,"  it  is  pro- 
cuely  one  which  a  heathen  would  have  aj^ilied 
to  a  Christian,  whom  he  would  have,  regarded  as  th« 
adherent  of  a  "prava  sui^mtitio"  (Pliny,  Ep.  ad 
Troj.');  aTi<l  a.<  resj>ects  Puilnis's  rorri  (  lion  uf  Mar- 
tial's verses,  until  we  linow  whether  that  was  a  cor- 
rection of  their  style  or  a  eonection  of  their  nMirala 
(in  which  case  Pudens  really  most  have  done  his  woifc 
very  badly),  we  can  build  nothinR  on  it.  On  the  oth- 
er liand,  the  iminor.il  >  li.inirtcr  of  ^I.irtial  liimx  lf  ren- 
ders it  improbable  that  he  should  have  had  a  Ctu-istiaa 
I  and  a  friend  of  Paul  among  his  finends.  Farfhar, 
!  Paul's  Pudens  and  Claudia,  if  huslmnd  and  wife,  must 
Iiavrbeen  married  l>eforo  A.D.  67,  the  latest  date  that 
rail  lie  n.'-i-is;nc'il  to  Puul  s  writing.  Hut  Martial's  epi- 
.  gram  must  luve  been  written  lU'ter  this,  perhaps  sev« 
aid  yeanaftar,fiirbacaiiiotoRoiiM«iil7in  A.D.S6{ 
so  th.it,  if  thagr  van  married  persons  in  67,  it  is  not 
likely  Martial  would  celebrate  their  nuptials  years  af- 
tiT  ih'i-i.  In  fine,  if  I'aulV  Tnilrn?!  and  Cl.mili.i  were 
unmarried  at  the  time  of  his  wridpg,  tliey  must  at 

of  standing  and  reputalka 


services,  see  Vinet,  llutaift  4$  la 
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aq.  (Paris,  imi,  8vo). 

Claude  of  Tprix.    See  CLAroirs,  Clemkxs. 

Clau'dia  (KXarc'i'a.  fern,  of  Chvidiiu),  a  Chrintian 
female  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv,  21,  as  saluting  Timo- 
thcus,  A.D.  64.  She  is  thought  to  have  become  the 
wife  of  Pudens,  who  is  mentioned  In  ttia  aana  wna  (al- 
thoogb  Linus  is  named  between).  It  has  ))oen  «up|>osed 
that  this  Claudia  waa  a  Briti*h  maiden,  daujjhtcr  of 
Itin^  Conidiinus,  an  ally  of  liome  (Tacitus,  Agricol. 
14),  who  took  the  name  of  his  imperial  patron,  'Tiberi- 
us Claudlna.  Pndans,  wegatherftvmanfaiaerfpdon  at 
Chichester,  aadmnr  in  the  caril'  n"  at  Goodwood,  was 
at  one  time  in  dose  connection  with  king  Cojiidunus, 
and  gave  an  area  for  a  templo  of  Neptune  and  Mi- 
nerva, which  was  built  by  tliat  Idog's  authority. 
Claudia  la  said  In  Martial  (xi,  S8)  to  haw  haan  of 
British  extraction  {carvUtM  BritnnnU  editn).  More- 
over, she  is  there  also  called  Rtifina.  Now  Pomjwnia, 
wife  of  the  late  <  oinmandcr  in  Britain,  Aulus  I'lautius, 
onder  wliom  CUudia's  father  was  received  into  alli- 
anea^  belonged  to  a  boosa  of  which  the  Raft  ware  ana 
of  the  chief  branche.«i.  If  she  her'^plf  were  a  Rufa.  and 
Claudia  her  protegee,  the  latti  r  tniglit  well  be  called 
Kulln  I ;  ami  we  know  that  Pom[)onia  was  tried  for 
having  embraced  a  foreign  religion  {m^entitiomt  a»- 
tamm  In  the  year  S7  (Tadtns,  i4«H».  xfl,  W),  so 
that  there  are  many  circumstances  concurrent  ti>niiint: 
to  give  verisimilitude  to  the  conjecture.  On  ttio  otlier 
hand,  it  may  >>e  said  that  the  attempt  to  identify  this 
Ckadia  with  the  Britkb  lady  Claudia,  whose  marriage 
to  PodMia  la  oalabntad  by  Martbd  (J^.  iv,  18),  rests 

an  no  toandation  beyon  l  tlir  i  V nt'tv  of  th'-  names  of 
lha  pvtiaa,  and  the  tact  tiiat  M^iiil  calls  I'udens 


aiDong  the  Christians ;  and,  in  this  case,  can  it  be  sap- 
posed  that  a  poet  nieanii^  to  gratify  them  would  in- 
voke on  tlieni  the  favor  of  heathen  deities,  whom  they 
had  renounced  with  abhorrence  ?  See  Archdeaooa 
mDlamt^a  panphlat,  Om  Pudent  and  Ctattdia  (Lood. 
18M)}  an  article  in  the  <2Harf.  Rev.  for  July,  1858,  en- 
titled "The  Romans  at  Colchester;"  and  an  Excursus 
in  Alford'H  (ireek  T'flum'nl  (vol.  iii,  prolegg.  p.  104), 
in  which  the  contents  of  the  two  works  first  mentioned 
Bia  ambadlad  in  a  aummary  ftna.  8aa  also  Caa^ 
beare  and  IIo«noD*a  SLl^ad,  lU— Kltto,  a.  t. ; 
Smith,  8.  v. 

CrlradHinui  BCuusi  tus,  a  pnabytar  of  Tlaiioa, 

fitli  ri'iitury  (died  alioiit  470),  wa.i  a  man  of  specula- 
tive talent,  and  well  acquainted  with  tin-  theology  of 
Augustine.  He  wrote  a  treatise,  De  statu  Anumm 
{Bib,  Mm,  Fatr.  vi;  itift.  Patr.  GtMand.  x)  agahist 
tiia  aathropomorphiam  of  Fhastas  of  Rhegium  (q.  v.). 
lie  shows  that  "tiiougbt  is  inseparable  from  the  es- 
sence of  the  soul,  and  that  its  spiritual  activity  is  inde- 
structible" (Neander,  Oittory  ofDogmat,  ed'  Ryland. 

Jif  840).   For  an  analysts  of  the  tra^  aaa  I>npin,  £o. 

\'am.Writer$,  ii,  l.V)  (Ixmd.  1698),  and  dathe.  Saeee^ 
sion  I'fSiv  fd  l.il'riiturt\  ii.  249.  Certain  Litiii  hymns 
are  attriliUled  to  Claudius,  viz.,  Omtra  Porta*  rano*  (in 
the  De  Statu  abova),  and  PitHjfe  lingua  gloriori,  wlikk 
last,  however,  is  more  properiy  aseribad  to  Vanatiai 
Fortunatns.  Sidonius  Apoliinaris,  to  wham  Hbnih  Am^ 
ima  !.■«  dedicated,  gives  a  glowing  panagjllo  l^oa  tha 
talents  of  Claudianus. — Dupin,  /.  r. 

I  Clau'dius  (KXai'^iof,  for  \jX.  Claudiiu,  perh.  from 
clmdiif,  I  imf),  the  name  of  two  Romaiia  msnHonad  ia 

I  the  N.  T.   See  also  Faux. 

1.  The  fbnrth  Roman  em  peror  (excluding  J.  Caaar^ 
who  succeeded  Caligula  Jan.  25,  A.I).  41.  His  full 
name  was  TiBERii's  Ci.ACDirs  DRt  srs  Nf.uo  C.ksab 
Aror.^Ttrs  Gr.BMANtcpa.  He  waa  the  son  of  Drusus 
and  Antooia,  and  was  bom  Aug.  1,  B.C.  10,  at  Lyona^ 
In  daal.   Losing  his  flittier  in  Infency,  be  Iraa  abaa- 

donr(l  to  the  tare  ami  sorirty  of  domesticis,  and  div 
spiscd  by  his  imperial  relatives  (Tacitus,  Ann.  vi,  46, 
1 ;  Suetonius,  Claud.  2).  Notwith.standing  the  weak- 
ness of  inteltect  resulting  flram  tliis  neglect,  be  devo* 
ted  hfansdf  to  Uteraiy  ptimlta,  and  iraa  the  author  of 

•^cvf-ral  treatise'.  On  the  murder  of  dili^tila.  he  hid 
himself  through  fear  of  i<haring  his  relative's  fate,  but 

I  was  found  by  a  soldier,  at  whose  feet  he  fell  a  suppli- 
ant, but  who  saluted  bin  emperor;  and  he  waa  thaa 

I  unexpectedly,  and  almeat  by  fbrce,  hmrried  Into  tha 

jiopiilir  ;is'.<'Tii1il\-,  Mild  con^titulod  enijtcpir  rhi  hy 
the  i'ra:toriaa  Cioards,  under  prumibe  of  a  UrgcM  to 
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meh  soldier  (Sactoniu?,  Claud.  10).  According  to  Jo- 
iqihiu  (Ant.  xis,  2, 1, 8  aad  4),  Um  tbrone  irsB  in  a 
great  measnn  HmJBf  swimd  to  blm  tfiroagh  the  ad- 

dr»»'S  and  jtolicitntions  of  Herod  Agri(>pa  I  (q.  v.). 
This  oblit^ation  he  returned  by  great  and  peculiar  fa- 
vors to  tliat  personage,  for  he  enlarged  the  territory 
of  Agrippa  by  adding  to  it  Judaa,  Samaria,  and  lonM 
dbtrieta  of  Lebanon,  and  appointed  Ua  brother  Herod 
to  the  kin;j'!om  of  Chalois  (Josepfiuf ,  Ant.  xix.  T),  fi; 
ihoa  CaMiii<,  Ix,  8).  giving  to  this  latter  also,  after 
Ua  biothor'n  death,  the  presidem-y  over  the  Temple  at 
Jcmatem  (Josephua,  Ant.  xx,  1,  88).  Indeed,  the 
J«wa  were  generally  treated  by  hhn  with  indnlgcncc, 
e5p<'ciany  tiinse  in  Asia  and  Egypt  (■■In',  xix,  r>,  2,  3; 
XX,  I,  2),  although  those  in  Palestine  Rocm  to  have  at 
tlmea  anflfared  mnch  oppression  at  the  hands  of  his 
gorenun  (Tadtaa,  nitt.  v,  ^  etc)}  bat  about  the 
middle  of  hb  reign  thoee  wlw  abode  at  Itome  were  all 
banished  thence  (Acf.H  xviii,  2;  see  HeJienstreit,  Df 
Jtidfro  Roma  exuU,  Lips.  1714).  From  the  language 
of  Saetonins  in  relating  thll  «%'ent  (Cluud.  25),  it  is 
erident  that  the  Chrietiaot  mm  alao  indiacriminately 
indoded  in  the  emnitfon  of  tin  edict  as  a  aect  of  the 
.lewfi.  If,  indeed,  they  won?  not  the  more  nuniorous 
part  of  that  portion  of  the  inlial<i>ants:  "  Ju(la>0!>,  im- 
pnlsore  CArnto  [L  e.  ChrUto,  see  Kos-ial,  De  Ckristo,  in 
Olmteai  cwawmlafti^  OrOo.  17171  aaaidna  tonraltuaalea, 
Soin&  expnlit"  ("He  banished  the  Jewa  from  Ibmie 
on  account  of  the  continual  cli^turhancoa  thoy  made  at 
the  instigation  of  one  ('Iid  >tii8").  See  Chbkstds. 
Tbe  historian  haa  evidentl} ,  in  his  ignorance  of  Am 
merits  of  tba  caaa,  attribotod  tlio  proverbial  inanme- 
tion.iry  »p\rtt  of  the  Jewa  to  the  mflaence  of  Ch'Tistl- 
anity,  a  roiifu'-icn  which  the  <li«])Ute»  l>etwt  <'n  the 
Jews  and  Christians  on  the  subject  of  the  Messiah  may 
ham  CMitfllMited  to  inereaae.  Snettmiua  doea  not  give 
tbe  exact  ymt  of  tbia  vnatf  nor  can  it  bo  made  oat 
fWwn  any  other  daaatcal  authority ;  he  mentions  it, 
however,  in  connection  with  otlicr  evi'nts  wliicli  are 
knuwu  to  have  taken  pl^eu  at  difl'ercnt  dates  between 
A.D.  44  and  83:  aoomporison  of  the  associated  events 
la  the  Acta  appears  to  fix  it  in  the  year  A.D.  49.  Oro- 
aiaa  (ffid.  rii,  6)  fixes  it  in  the  ninth  year  of  Claadins, 
A  D.  i'.}  nr  .V),  n  fcrring  to  Josephus,  who,  however, 
says  nothing  about  it.  Peareon  (/lima/.  Paul.  jt.  22) 
tUnkatbe  twelfth  year  mon  probable  (A.D.  62  or  68). 
Anger  remarks  (De  rafsone  temporum  m  A  efu  Afip.  p. 
117)  that  the  edict  of  expulsion  would  hardly  l)e  pnb- 
lisJicd  I'ln.,'  as  Ilerod  Agrippa  was  at  IJiiiiic.  i.  f.  lie- 
fore  the  year  4S.  The  Jews,  however,  s<Hin  rcturnetl 
to  Borne.  Several  frmioes  occurred  under  Claudius 
fttNo  nnfiiTOTable  bYv«*ta  (Dion  Case.  Ix,  II ;  Euxeb. 
CKron.  Armem,  i,  209,  271 ;  Tacit.  Aim.  xii,  43),  one  of 
which,  in  the  fourth  yo.ir  of  \\\^  reign,  und^r  the  pro- 
curators Cuspina  Fadus  and  Tiberias  Alexander  (Jo- 
aeidi.  Ai*.  sit,  S,  6;  6,  2),  extended  to  Palestine  and 
flgrria,  and  appears  to  Iw  that  which  was  foretold  by 
Agabna  (Acts  xl,  28;  see  Biscoe,  On  j4rte,  p.  60,  GC; 
Lardner,  Crfii':hi!iiy,  i,  11;  Kitto,  DH'y  HihU  flliLti., 
kat  ToL,  p.  t29-'i3t2 ;  compare  Kuindl,  in  loc. ;  aluo 
Knht,  OiaL  im  N.T.f.  tiff).  Tba  oondact  of  C3an- 


Coin  of  Clandliuu   

t*  ^lOtaTBtOAF^AR' ^v.}.p-¥.TKP.vinfTlfP..ivi  (Ti- 
Claadlna  Vm»r  Augu»ta«  l*ootlfex  Maxiiuus  TH- 
— Pataitale  Villi.  Imperator  XVI.);  bead,  laoreate, 
riprlit.   Rfwrm:  Trinmphal  sn^,  oa  whien  equestrian 
nrt"  und  fwr>  f  rr,ph!f^  in.<.  rili.d  t)K  BUTAm  (De  Britantili). 


dioa  daring  bis  government,  in  80  Isr  as  it  was  not 
«Bdar  d»  liiflnanee  of  Ma  vhnw  and  ftoedmen,  was . 
■ad  and  popalar,  mid  ho  and*  MfonI  ba— fldal  j 


enactments  (see  Merivale,  Romam  MRdbr  (he  Empire^ 
V,  474  sq.).  Ho  alao  aactad  anDMaoaa  public  build- 
inga,  and  oarried  oat  a«v«n]  important  pabUc  works. 
Having  married  his  niece  Agrippina,  >lio  (irevailed 
upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son  Britannicus  in  Ca- 
Tor  of  iier  own  son  Nero  by  a  former  marriage;  bat, 
diaooTtting  that  ho  regrattad  tUa  atq>,  she  poiaooad 
htn  on  the  ISib  of  October,  A.D.  54.  (See  Smith'te 
IHctumary  of  Chtmail  Biography,  s.  v.)  During  the 
reign  of  Claudius  several  persecutions  of  Christiana 
by  Jews  took  place  hi  the  dominions  of  Horad  Agri|h 
pa,  aad  in  om  of  Iban  the  apostle  Jamea  waa  exo> 
ooted.  Tbeoa  dominions  embraced  by  far  the  largeat 
number  of  Christian  congrepitionN  which  were  estab. 
lisbed  up  to  the  time  of  hb  death  (A.D.  4  )).  Aftor 
liis  death,  moat  of  the  territory  over  which  he  had  ruled 
was  reiocorporated  with  tbe  Roman  empire^  hia  aon, 
Agrippa  II,  receiving  only  Trachonitis  and  Oauloni- 
ti^.  Thu.*  the  CbriKtian  congregations  iR'j^an  to  at- 
tract to  a  larger  degree  the  attention  of  the  Roman 
authorities.  At  tiw  same  time,  the  apostle  Paul  began 
to  eatabll»h  congregatkina  in  many  of  the  larger  ciUea 
of  tbe  empire,  while  thoae  of  earlier  origin  af^nmed 
maeh larger  dimensions.  Neverthelf?-,  tlio  diiTircnce 
between  Jiws  and  Christiuns  was  i^t  generally  un- 
derstood by  tbe  Roman  authorities,  and  thia  circum- 
stance had  some  beneficial,  but  also  some  injuriooa 
con.teqnencMi  as  regarded  the  Christians.  On  the  one 
Jiand,  the  mifi.«ionarA'  artiv  ity  of  tlie  aj.n-tle.'*  nnd  their 
hcl|icrfl  met  with  no  opposition  on  tbe  part  of  the  I  lo- 
rn an  state  (see  Kraft,  /Vo/iu.  //  de  natcenti  Ckritti  ee. 
chtia  tfcOr  Judaica  nomine  tuta  [Ellang.  1771],  and  J. 
H.  Ph.  Seidenstucher,  Diu.  de  ChrMaam  ad  Traja, 
num  ut<jUF  a  i  \t.*<nib)ii  <(  Si  nn'u  Rtfmonopro  cultorihxu 
rtliffionis  Afnsaictr  temper  habiti*  [Helmst&dt,  1790])  j 
on  tin  otlier  band,  many  who  might  have  been  wUk 
ing  to  join  the  Christian  Cbureb  wore  detamd  from 
doing  BO  by  the  fear  that  the  yoh*  of  all  tba  Jowlab 
law  would  be  placed  upon  tbott.  (Soa  WolMr  ud 
Welte,  Kirtken-LaibM,  a.  v.) 
2.  CtMrnnt  VnuM  (Aota  zzUi,  26).  Sea  LttUM. 

Clauditis,  Clemens,  bishop  of  Turin,  sometimea 
called  tba  first  Prolaatant  Befofmer,"  was  bom  fai 
Spain  ahoot  tiw  doae  of  the  dghth  century,  and  ado* 

cated  under  Felix  of  Urgel,  whnni  lir  .ii-coniiianied 
into  .France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  but  whose  errors 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  adopted  (Neander,  Church 
Hidcqff  iii,  480^  Tocrej'a).  Called  to  the  court  of 
Looia  lo  Mhonnairo  to  oxponnd  tin  Scriptures,  bo 
was  sent  by  that  monarch,  when  ('uij)rror,  to  the  see 
of  Turin  (an  event  variou»ly  dated  from  814  to  823)  in 
order  to  oppoao  the  prevailing  tendency  to  image.wor- 
ship.  Hot  oldy  against  thia  fum  of  idolatiy,  hot 
agauMt  the  woivhip  of  aainta,  of  rellea,  and  of  ttw 
cn)!>.x,  agninot  the  abuM  of  pilgrimage,  against  the  ri^ 
ing  claims  of  tradition,  prelacy,  and  the  Romish  sea^ 
he  maintained  a  vigorous  and  able  opposition  till  Ua 
death  in  840^  with  anch  aneoaai  and  ancb  raanlta  at 
u.vually  attend  fhoso  wboao  orron  Ml  on  Oe  aide  of 
lioldni  riitbrr  than  of  timidity.  Pope  Paschal  I  re- 
proved Claud iuA ;  he  replied  that  so  long  as  "  the  pope 
did  the  works  of  an  apostle,  he  recognised  bis  apoalolS- 
cal  ebanctar,  bot otherwise,  then  Matt,  xxiii,  !^  1^  a|K 
plied  to  Mm.**  HIa  wiitfaiga  ara  chiefly  comraentariaa 
on  several  books  of  Scripture,  composed  principally  of 
extracts  fhnn  the  fathers,  and  especially  from  Augna> 
tine.  Many  remain  in  MS.  in  various  French  libra- 
ries. His  Comm.  m  Cafatos,  aad  oxoa«pta  from  Ua 
Apolopetieum,  are  given  in  MU.  Max.  Fatr.  mtv.  Sea 
Nean«ler,  Ch.  Jli^t.  iii,  429  sq. ;  GicMlfr,  Ch.  Hint.  per. 
iii,  div.  i,  12 ;  llageniwcb,  Uitt.  o/ Doctrines,  ii,  428; 
MunI(x<h-8  Mosheim,  C!l.  BkL  1,  S18,  226 ;  Rudelbai^ 
Claud.  Tour.  J-jtiteop.  HMltt.  tff.  tpeeimina  (Copaaba 
gen,  1824,  8vo);  Scbmidt,  fat  AtbcAri/it  /Vir  df>  MM. 
7^ro/.  1843. 


aofeni  WmiWal     Claodina.  Matthias,  hotter  knowii  nadar  tba 
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nom  de plume  of  Asmxu,  or  Drr  Wdtirl^n'cJyr  Tlntf  (tho 
■WMidsbMk  MeMen^),  «  <i«rmmn  writer,  was  bom 
RbeinMd,  te  HiMB,  Xaa.  t,  1740.  Hs  itndM 
law  at  Jena,  and,  after  baring  held  for  a  abort  time 
an  olBce  at  Darmstadt,  became,  in  1778,  "rcvbor"  at 
the  Schlcswig-Hdli'tfin  Bank  in  Altoii.i.  Ilf  re^iih-il 
St  the  ▼ilUge  of  Waadabeck,  near  Altona  (hence  hia 
wnh  it  ^mt\  wban  be  ipaat  CIm  gwrttr  part  of  his 
life.  He  died  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1816,  at  Ham- 
burg, in  tho  house  of  hia  mn-in-law,  the  puhliiihcr, 
Frederick  Perthes.  Claudius  is  stil)  regarded  as  one 
of  Um  vaoU  gifted  popular  writars  of  Germany,  and 
hb  booka  bad  •  vwjr  laiga  efavolilkii  during  bU  life- 
time. He  was  on  term*  of  intimacy  with  Vom,  Her- 
der, Jacohi,  Haroann,  Lavater,  Stollbcrg,  and  many 
other  prominent  literary  mon  of  his  timl■^.  In  the 
Qundi  bistoiy  of  Cknnanjr  be  beer*  an  booorable 
oame  m  one  «f  Oe  noet  elhetbe  oppenaBli  «f  the 
vulgar  rationalism  which  at  that  timp  threatened  to 
obtain  absolute  sway  ()%er  the  wliule  of  Protentant 
Germany.  In  his  earlier  writinjifs,  he,  on  the  whole, 
ooDfined  bimaelf  to  ridicaling  the  amgence  «i)d  iotol- 
MHiceofliieBatiMialifli;  batbeeteefflygivirirann- 
erend  more  emphatic  in  his  opposition  to  rationalism, 
end  In  his  attacl\ment  tu  a  strict  Luthoranism,  and  on 
that  acconnt  fell  out  with  some  of  his  former  friends,  aa 
Ton  and  JaoobL  Clandioe  began  in  1765  a  complete 
edition  of  bia  wevka,  vnder  Ibe  tide  A$mm  omnia  mu 

grntm pnriam,  8  vols.,  to  which  some  addition  was  made 
in  1812  (latest  edition,  IHi-i).  A  biography  of  Clau- 
dius h.is  Itccn  written  by  Herbst  (Gotbsi,  1H.')7).— Her- 
aog,  Jieal-Enegkiqp.  ii,  712 ;  BrocUuuu,  Cmvenatioitt' 
fjoHbon,  It,  M7. 

Claudioa  of  Savot,  a  Unitarian  of  the  sixteenth 
oentniy,  who,  in  e  disputation  at  Berne,  1634,  main- 
tained that  Christ  was  a  nun,  who  "was  called  Ood 

inasmuch  as  he  had  received  the  fulness  of  the  divine 
Spirit  beyond  all  other  l>eings.  The  Father  dwelt  in 
him  through  the  divine  Spirit,  and  all  through  him 
might  be  animated  bjr  the  Father"  (Neander,  BUHory 
tf  Dogma$,  Rjland'a  tnunL,  fl,  MT)*  He  wae  ex* 
pellcd  fVom  Bcme,  imprisoned  at  St^ls^lllr^'h,  returned 
to  Switzerland,  and  recanted  at  Lausanne,  l.>37.  See 
Schelhorn,  Dt  Mino  Cflso  n  Claudia  AUobrogt  (Ulm, 
1748,  8to);  Uoeheim,  Ch,  Uitt,  iii,  238;  TiecbMl,  du 
ffdtitU  ^nMraiilflner,  I,  5& 

Olaustruxn.  See  Cloistkr. 

ClauBflra  (Lat.),  the  encloenre  of  a  monastic  ee- 
tablishment,  usually  aqaare,  Mid  summnded  by  a 
wall.  Ordinarily  monks  or  nans  are  not  allowed  to  go 
beyond  this  space,  or  to  receive  s  visit  within  it,  with- 
out tho  espedal  pendadoD  of  the  bead  «f  tbt  wtab* 
lishment. 

Olaw  (hO'lf,  jpanah',  cleft,  i.  e.  doven  fbot), 

prop,  a  A'Jo/'(as  usually  rendered)  of  a  liifurcated  ani- 
mal (Exod.  X,  26;  Mic.  iv,  13;  Ezek.  xxxii,  11),  or  of 
a  solid-footed  quadruped  (e.  g.  a  hone,  Isa.  t,  ^ ;  Jer. 
xlvii,  8);  hence  for  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  clean 
(q.  V.)  creature  ("  claw,"  Dent,  xiv,  IC),  or  the  sharp 
wvapnti'*  of  a  l>c.L-t  of  jtrcy  ("'daw,"  Zci  h.  xi,  IG),  or 
the  talon.H  of  a  predatory  bird  ("claw,"  Dan.  iv,  83). 
In  one  passace  (Psa.  x,  10)  the  powerful,  clawed  paw 
of  a  lion  (>i.  V.)  \^  poetiollgr  denotad  bgr  tbe  term 
D^Q12C7,    itrwiff  ones." 

Olay  ia  tbe  rendering  oraoveral  werda,  man  orleaa 

accurately,  in  certain  passage.^  in  the  English  Bible: 
C^S),  tU,  prop,  mud  (Psa.  xl,  2),  i.  e.  mire  (as  often 
tendered),  hence  potter's  efqr,  aa  beiaK  trodden  fine 

(Isa.  xli,  26;  Nab.  iii,  H);  correspondini;  to  the  Or. 
mjXof  (John  ix,  6, 11, 14. 15 ;  Koni.  ix,  21 ;  Wisd.  vii, 
9;  XV,  7,8;  Ecclus.  xxxiii,  13;  xxxviii,  :«);  Bel  7), 
aa  soiling  or  plastic ;  and  ~i^h,  cho'mer,  reddish  loam 
(Job  iv,  19;  xiii,12;  xxvii,16;  xxxiii,  67).  e.  g.  pot- 
ter's clay  (Isa.  xxix,  16;  xlv,  9;  Jer.  xviii,  4,  d),  as 
naed  for  sesHng  (Job  xxxviii,  14),  or  for  cement  of 


building  ("mortar,"  G«B.  xl,  3),  so  fur  making  brick 
(Exod.  i,  14;  "mortar,"  laa.  xli,  25;  Kah.  iii,  14); 
alao  eoBBnon  alreat  *«ib1m**  (loa.  z,  6;  Job  xzx,  10; 

"clay,"  Job  x,  9).  Other  terms  so  rendered  less  cor- 
rectly are:  CS^^,  me'ktf  nuniar  for  plastering  (Jer. 
zliii,  9);  aad'tte  Cbald.  tfOn,  dUuaph*,  tM,  of 
burnt  clay-ware  (Dan.  ii,  23).  Tlie  word  "T,  ab 
("  clay,"  2  Chron.  iv,  17),  or  ^STQ,  maiitk'  ("  day," 
1  Kings  vii,  47),  denotea  ioHtwrn  or  dhisa^  of  aoB,  i.  a. 
perh.  depth  of  cnrth ;  and  the  merely  apparent  com* 
pound  O'^aS?,  abtU"^  ("thick  clay'5,  in  flab,  li,  «, 
signifies  rather  a  pUd^ng  of  goods  to  an  extortioner. 

See  MlNBBAU>OT. 

"  Clay  ia  a  aedimeataiy  earth,  tough  and  plaatfe, 
arising  ftom  the  AaintegratioB  of  felspar  and  rimilar 

mineralt:,  and  always  containing  eiliia  and  alumina 
combined  in  variable  pro|>ortion8.  As  the  sc<liuient 
of  water  remaining  in  pits  or  in  streets,  the  word  ia 
used  frequently  in  the  O.  T.  (e.  g.  lae.  Ivii,  20;  Jer. 
xxxviii,  6 ;  Pka.  xrfli,  4S),  and  la  tbe  N.  T.  (John  Ix, 
G),  a  mixture  of  sand  or  dust  with  spittle.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  s«n.so  of  potter's  clay  (Isa.  xli,  2^),  the 
elegant  and  useful  forms  assooied  by  tlie  rude  mate- 
rial under  bia  bands  supplying  a  dgnifioant  emblem 
of  tbe  IHvtne  power  over  tlw  destinies  of  man  (Isa. 
Ixiv,  8;  Ter.  xviii.  1  H;  Rom.  ix,  21).  The  alluvul 
soils  of  Pale-stine  would  no  doubt  supply  material  for 
potter}',  a  manufacture  which  we  know  waa,  as  it  still 
is,  carried  on  in  the  oooatiy  (Jer.  XTiii,  2, 6);  hot  our 
knowledge  on  the  aalijeet  ao  amall  aa  to  allbrd  little 
or  no  means  of  determining,  and  the  clay  of  Palestine, 
like  that  of  Egypt,  ia  probablv  more  loam  than  clay 
(Birch,  Hut.  of  PoUerpt  I,  M,'  152).  See  Pottbbt. 
Bituminooa  alula,  oonvutiUe  into  day,  ia  aiud  to  e» 
ist  largely  at  ^e  aooroe  of  tbe  Jordan,  and  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  also  near  Beth-ihan  (lJurckhardt,  ii,  .^93; 
Russegger,  iii,  278,  253,  254).  The  great  scat  of  the 
potter)'  of  the  present  day  in  Palestine  is  Gaza,  where 
are  made  tlie  veaaela  in  dark  Una  clay  ao  fieqaeatly 
mat  witii.  Tbe  lUmnd  (AMIa  Sara,  ii,  8)  mentiooa 
a  peculiar  kind  of  luteoua  material  called  '  Hadrian's 
cUy'  Cr'^mn  Din).  Tbe  use  of  clay  in  brick- 
making  was  also  common.  See  Bbick.  Another  nae 
of  clay  was  in  sealing  (Job  xxxviii,  14).  The  bricks 
of  Aaayria  and  £gypt  are  most  commonly  found  atamp» 
cd  either  whb  a  die  or  with  marka  made  by  tboflngen 
of  tho  tnaker.  Wine-jnm  in  Egypt  were  «om'  times 
scaled  with  clay;  mummy-pits  were  sealed  witii  the 
same  substance,  and  remains  of  clay  are  still  found  .id- 
hering  to  the  atone  door-Jamba.  Our  Lord's  tomb  may 
haTO  baoB  tbna  aealed  (Matt  xxrll,  60),  aa  alao  dia 
eaithoa  Teaael  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah's 
purchaae  (Jer.  xxxii,  14).  So  also  in  Assyria,  at  Koa- 
yunjik,  pieces  of  fine  clay  have  been  found  bwiring  im- 
presatona  of  aeala  with  Asayrian,  Egyptian,  and  Fface. 
nidan  davloea.  The  aeal  naed  ftr  pablle  doenmenta 
waa  rolled  on  the  moist  clay,  ami  the  tablet  was  then 
placed  in  the  fire  and  baked.  The  practii  o  of  scaling 
doors  with  clay  to  facilitate  detectitm  in  owe  of  mal- 
practice ia.  still  common  in  the  East  (Wilkinson,  Ame, 
1,15,48;  11,864;  Layaid,  iVfe.  oatf  M  p.  159^ 
168,608;  nerod.]i,a»;  Ilarmer,  iv.  STRV  (Smith, 
8.  v.).  Norden  and  Pococke  observe  that  the  inspect- 
ors of  the  granaries  in  F.gypt,  after  closini,'  the  .l.hir, 
'  put  their  8m1  upon  a  bandfUl  of  day,  with  which  they 
I  cover  tbe  loek.   Bee  Ssai..  Clay  waa  alao  naad,  aa 

,  doubt,  in  primitive  times  fir  aMVtor,  §Bt  Hut  aaao 
[  term  is  cnipIovc<l  for  iKtth  (Got.  xi,  8).    Rouaes  are 

built  of  clay  mixed  with  sand  in  countries  wliens 
I  stones  are  not  to  be  found.  See  Mobtab.  In  Job 
I  iT,  19,  it  ia  BiM  of  nanUnd  tlMk  th^  dwdl  ia  boli  of 

clay,  either  alludingto  sucb dwellings,  or  to  the  "clay 
I  tenements"  of  the  IkmIv  (compare  2  Cor.  v,  1).  Our 

Saviour  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  Mind  man  with  m 
1  aalre  made  of  clay  and  apittle  (John  ix,  6),  a  aim|^ 
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preparation,  which,  it  would  be  nuifect  to  ell,  could 
hare  in  it.s«'lf  no  curutive  virtue.  The  "clay  gnjuml" 
(literally  tkichieia  of  tod)  in  which  Solomon  caused 
the  lar^  vesseU  uf  the  Temple  to  be  eeit(l  Kinip  vii, 
46 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  17)  was  a  compact  loem,  o^  a  quality 
or  rather  extent  (dc[>th  some  28  feet;  aee  Jacuim)  not 
to  be  fouml  cWwhen  in  Palestine,  whioh  ie  flMially 
locky  or  sandy.    See  Metallobot. 

Clayton,  Robert,  born  In  Dublin  In  109S,  was  a 

dis*  ijili-  "f  I'r.  S.Clarke,  txvamo  lii.»hop  of  Killala,  of 
Cori«,  and  tiually  of  Clugbvr,  and  publiiihed  several 
works,  none  of  which  have  gained  lasting  celebrity 
bat  his  Ettmf  on  Spirit  (1751),  a  treatise  matntaining 
Arian  riews,  of  which,  though  not  actually  bis  compo- 
sition, he  Ixiro  till'  ('X|MTi?<o  and  a>iuniril  the  reit|K)n«i- 
bility.  A  p4.*Herful  reply  from  .lunea  of  Nayland  did 
not  hinder  his  prupoeing  in  the  Irish  Hooee  of  Lords 
(id  Feb.  1756)  the  omission  of  the  Nieene  and  Atbana- 
rian  Creeds  from  the  liturgy  of  the  Chnrch  of  Ireland ; 
and  at  last,  the  third  part  of  his  VituKcatttm  of  ifir  !!i.<- 
toriet  of  Ike  Old  amd  S*vo  TtMamtnt  gave  occasion  to 
kigd  proceedlnga,  arrested  only  by  his  death  on  Feb. 
Mb,  1758.  Among  his  other  pabUeatioiis  are  Tkt 
Cknmoloffy  of  the  Hfbrrv  Bibl$  Vindteattd  (Lond.  1747, 
4to);  .-1  IHMrtiHtioH  on  Prop/u  cy  ( I.ond.  1749t  9?0).— 
Kipptd,  HwgrajAui  Britatmica,  iii,  620. 

Clean  takor',  ra^apoc)  and  U5CLEAH 

(RQB|  imk*^  iueahapToc).  These  words  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  and  obvious  meaning  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings ;  but  it  is  in  their  peculiar  application,  by  the  Mo- 
laic  law,  to  penKjn»,  animals,  and  things,  that  they  are 
now  to  tie  considered.  In  order  to  partuke  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  to  engage  acoeptebly 
ia  its  outward  worship,  the  individual  must  not  only 
he  circumciied,  but  he  must  l»e  ceremonially  pure  or 
I  li-.iii  :  tli.it  i>,  ho  must  l>e  frof  from  iin(  l<-annr.«s. 
How  the  various  kinds  of  uncleanncss  were  coiitrurt- 
cd,  what  time  it  continned,  and  what  was  the  process 
ot  purification,  we  And  particularly  described  in  Lav. 
si-xv;  Num.  xix.    See  PPRincATiox. 

The  division  of  animals  int<i  clean  and  um  lfan  ex- 
isted before  the  Flood  (Gen.  vii,  2),  and  was  probably 
fonnded  apon  the  pn^ice  of  animal  sacrlfloe.  Tbe 
regulations  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals  are 
chiefly  recordetl  in  I.eviticu«,  ch.  xi,and  Deuteronomy, 
ch.  xvi,  wlirre  the  following  animaL>«  arc  pronoumed 
aoclean,  and  are  consequently  interdicted  to  be  used 

feed:  (1«)  Qwdrnpeda  wmdi  do  not  raninate,  or 
which  have  uncloven  fcot.  (2.)  Serpents  and  creeping 
in^cct^ ;  ai^o  ccrt.iin  inseet-M  which  soiiuitimes  fly  and 
somffimf"^  .nlvunrc  upon  their  feet;  but  locust*,  in  all 
their  four  stages  of  existence,  are  accounted  clean.  (3. ) 
Oertnia  ipedes  of  birds ;  bnt  no  partlenlar  cbaracten 
•ra  given  for  dividing  them  into  classes,  as  "  clean" 
<ir"uncl«in,"  Judginc  from  tho«e  that  are  specifled, 
as  far  .i^i  till-  (>hs<  iif  <  harai  tor  »)f  the  Hebrew  names 
will  admit,  it  will  be  found  that  birds  of  prey  general- 

are  lejeeted,  whother  CImj  pnj  on  lesser  Ibwli^  or 
on  animals,  or  on  fixh ;  while  those  which  eat  vegot»> 
bles  arc  admitted  as  lawful ;  m>  that  the  same  princi* 
pie  is  observ  ed,  in  a  certaiti  Ii'^^tpc,  as  in  distintruiKhing 
quadrupeds.  (4.)  Fish  without  scales,  and  also  tboee 
wHlioat  tna.  (5.)  Anfanals  of  any  kind  which  had 
either  died  of  disease,  or  had  been  tom  hf  wild  bOMts 
(Exod.  xxii,  .31).    See  Asjmau 

Tlie  animal  substances  interdicted  tO  the  TI>1>ro\v!« 
were:  (1.)  Blood (Levit. xrii,  10 ;  xlx, 26;  Deut.  xii, 
18,»$  XT,  tS).  (S.)  The  fat  covering  of  the  Intes- 
tilMS,  termed  the  net  or  cauL  (8.)  The  fat  upon  the 
intestines,  called  the  mesentery,  etc.  (4.)  The  fat  of 
the  ki<lney.  (6.)  The  fat  tail  or  rumj)  rif  certain  sheep 
(Exod.  xzix,  18,  22;  Levit.  iii,  4-9;  ix,  19).  See 
FoODk 

What  was  the  design  of  these  distinctions,  and  bow 
tibqr  were  abolished,  may  be  learned  with  sufficient  ao* 
I  a  eoBpariaon  of  Tarioof  pawagsi  of  Scrip- 


ture (Lev.  XX,  24-26;  AcU  x,  9-16;  xi,  1-28;  Heh. 
ix, ;»  14 ).  S«o  Decree  (of  the  Apo$tlai).  It  has  been 
observed  that  one  object  of  these  appointments  mvf 
have  been  to  make  tbe  Jews  suspicious  of  Q«niile 
customs  and  entertainments,  and  so  indnoe  them  to 
abstain  from  all  intercourse  with  them.  We  find  in 
till'  Xfw  Ti"<tainent  that  lating  with  Gentiles  was  re- 
garded as  a  peculiar  aggravation  of  tbe  offence  of  as- 
sociating with  them  (Matt,  ix,  11;  Acts  xi,  3).  It 
may  be  remarked,  also,  that  tbe  flesh  of  many  of  tiw 
animals  Interdicted  was  unwholesome,  and  others  were 
ol.ji'fts  of  iJolatroUH  worship  anions,'  the  heathen.  The 
chief  design  of  the  regulation,  however,  appears  to 
have  Wen,  to  establish  a  system  of  regimen  whleh 
should  distinguish  the  chosen  people  from  all  other  na- 
tions. See  the  treatises  De  animalilui  ttu  mterdietiif 
by  Dans  (Jen.  1687)  and  MOnstcr  (in  Menthenii  Thei. 
diu.  li,477  sq.);  afso  Nenmann,  Utb.  d.Kaitem  Aool 
(Wittembw  1741).   See  UncuuifinM. 

Cleanse.    Sec  PrKU  i«  ATioN. 

Clear-story  (or  Ci.bbk-8Toky),  the  upper  part 
of  the  central  aisle  of  a  choreh,  laitod  above  tbe  roofs 
of  the  adjoining  aide  aisles,  with  windows  to  light  the 
nave  below.  In  many  cases  the  clear-story  is  evi- 
dently a  subsequent  addition  to  the  original  design, 
cs[>ecially  when  the  high-pitched  roof,  which  included 
the  body  and  alsUs  In  its  span,  gave  way  to  a  flat  roof 
covering  the  nave  only.  The  walls  were  ttien  raised 
over  the  arches  of  the  nave  to  receive  the  clear-story 
windswi.— Parker,  Cmeim  Qkm,  ^AtckHmtm^  St 


CU'«r-story.    (Parker's  GliMMiry  ) 

deaweland,  John,  a  Congregational 
was  bom  in  CuiterburA*,  Conn.,  April  11, 172t. 

was  expelled  from  Yale  ('nllej,'^  for  attending  a  Sepa- 
ratists' meeting,  but  bis  degree  was  afterwards  given 
to  hhn,  and  bis  name  appears  es  a  giadoate  of  1745. 
He  was  InitaUed  pMtor  over  a  nevty'^tgMklsed  chardk 
in  Cbebaeoo,  fm.  W,  1747;  acted  as  diaplain  at  Tl- 
coniii  rnLTa  in  17.')**;  served  in  the  same  capacity  at 
Cambridge  in  1782,  and  in  New  York  in  1776.  He 
died  April  22,  1799.  His  church  at  Chetucco  was 
formed  by  a  aaeasakm  ftom  Hr.  Pickering's,  who 
fused  to  allow  Wfaitefield  to  preach  In  his  pulpit.  Mir. 
Pickering  issued  a  pamphlet  soon  after  Mr.  ("leave- 
land'.x  organization,  to  which  he  replied  in  A  pkiin 
yarratity  by  the  new  Church,  He  also  published  Che- 
haceo  Narrative  rescuei  fhm  the  Chnrgt  ^f  FtMnood 
and  PmUaMty  (1748) ;  an  E$my  to  defend  tome  Ae 
mntt  impnrtnnt  PrinnpJfs  in  the  Protestant  H'foi-mti 
Sy*Um  of  Christitmi'y,  mtire  espeeiaUy  Christ's  Sacrijlc$ 
mid  Atonement,  against  the  injurimu  Atptrmm$  eatt  tm 
ths  tarn  <y  Dr.Mt^/iem,  m  a  TkaabjgMiff  Semm 
(1763),  which  elicited  ftrnn  Mayhew  a  i3iarp  rejoinder 

in  A  I.rttff  ,f  n>pr,,rf  til  Juftn  ClettrcJnnd ;  Ju.irifr,,. 
tiim  of  his  t'hui,  h  fi  'ivi  thf  .s'tnrturfs  of  the  Rev.  8.  Wig- 
fflestrorth,  of  ihr  Ihiml'-t.  nryl  thf  Rev,  Richard  Jttgnei, 
of  aioHcttter  (1766)  i  with  seTeral  other  controversial 
pamphlets  lad  a  fbw  sermons. — Sprague,  Anmdt,  i, 
468;  Allen,  ,1m.  /iir^.  Dininnunj,  s.  v. 

Cleft  (S'^Pf  •  btki'a,  a  gap  in  a  building,  Anaot 
vi,ll;  «*fanaeh,"lM.xzU,9;  SQ^  Ae'sa,%$plUi^ 
thehoof  of  aa  aBiBMl,D«il.^T,6{  sltsn^|^,«tli^ 
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rah',  A  jCttarv  in  a  rodt,  In.  U,  21 ;  d'^^an,  ehagamm\ 
refagt^  in  the  crags,  Cant.  ii,M;  Jtr.  9dix,16;  Oba.  3), 
or  Clift  (n")?3,  nekartih',  rrrrirr  in  a  rock,  Exod, 
XT»iii,  22;  C]'^7Cp>  "^f^'t  *  rock  Jiuure,  laa.  Irii,  6; 

Cavb;  Rock. 

Cleland,  Tbokas,  D.D.,  an  Moiiicnt  Presbjto- 
'Mne,  WM  born  In  Pairfia  Coantjr,       May  22, 

177f,  and  removed  to  Marion  County,  Ky.,  in  1789. 
Having  developed  extraordinary  ^i(Ui  a»  an  exhortcr 
in  the  j^reat  revival  of  1801,  be  W»8  urged  by  the  Pres- 
Inrtery  of  TnnsylTania  to  beooine  a  preacber,  aod  waa 
lieaiiMd  April  14,  IMS.  Hla  flnt  charge  waa  Union 
Church,  in  Washinf^ton  romity.  In  1f<1.1  he  was  -n't- 
tied  over  New  Providence  and  Cane  Kun  (now  Ilur- 
rodsburg)  churcbes,  where  be  labored  during  the  rest 
«f  his  liA  with  remarkable  aaccoM,  baiog  biased  with 
nnnwioaa  ravtvab.  Ha  iras  om  of  tira  meet  popular 

and  u.«eful  preacher*  in  Kentueky.  Sixteen  ^■  ur.jr 
men  studied  divinity  under  him.  He  was  aj)|»ointcd 
one  of  the  synodical  commission  in  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  difficulties.  Dr.  Cleland  yrua  withal  a 
diligenk  student,  and  wielded  Us  pen  with  mfrntd  MO. 
ity  againflt  the  Ncwlights  and  Campl>ellit(  *.  His 
principal  printed  work*,  besides  Occamoiml  t:>rrm(mt, 
were,  A  brief  History  of  the  Action  of  the  Synod  in  the 
Gate  o/^Cmabwimd  Pntbyterians  (1823,  p.  29, 8vo) 


anddlHaDgsa  ■eBtnlettarofaasama  dteraetsrl* 

Arignon.  But  the  cardinals  of  .\vignon  neverthe- 
less hastened  to  elect  Petrus  do  Luna,  who  afi2>niiied 
the  name  Benedict  XIII.  After  being  elected,  Bene- 
dick secored  recognition  bgr  Charles  VI  and  the  Paris 
Unirenity,  bat  GMmanges  waa  Inatracted  to  reqaast 
him  to  do  all  that  might  t)o  in  his  power  to  end  Ika 
schism.  To  the  same  end  he  liad  to  write  to  the  king 
of  Aragon.  In  hh  own  name  Clemangcs  sent  to  Ben- 
edict an  eloqnont  epistla  on  tlie  duties  of  the  bead  of 
th«  ChoTch,  and  reconmended  to  him  Ms  IHend  Pfem 
d'Ailly  as  chief  adviser.  Benedict  appreciated  the 
learning  of  C'lcmangcs,  and  prevailed  upon  bim  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  secret  secretaijr  of  th«  pope.  As  the 
Iting  of  FiaMO  and  tlM  SoriNniio,  aoppaatad,  ia  18M^ 
by  tlM  vaselntloa  of  a  national  eonndl,  declared  In  fr- 

vor  of  an  alxlication  of  both  the  jKipes,  Cl^mangea, 
who  was  now  a  decided  champion  of  the  claims  of 
Benedict,  fell  out  wlti  iMmy  of  his  former  friends. 
In  1407  the  Fianch  sovMnmant  withdraw  ita  mess- 
nitioo  of  Benadiet,  wfaerenpon  the  latter  lidd  the  baa 
ujKMi  kinj,'  and  country.  Clcmanges  was  charj;ed  with 
being  the  autlior  of  the  bull  of  excommunication,  bat 
denied  the  charge,  left  his  position  at  the  papal  court, 
and  withdrew  to  Langras*  whale  be  bad  been  appoint* 
cd  canon  a  short  thne  before.  His  opponents  persist- 
ed in  railing;  him  tho  author  of  the  bull  of  excom- 
munication :  he  wati  accused  of  high  treason,  and 


— T»s  Sodm-Ariam  DtteHed  (1«15.  p.  101,  12mo):_ !  threatened  with  fanprisonment.  In  order  to  escape 
Unitariam'sm  Unmashd  (l«2.'i.  p.  1K4,  l-'mo>  —\,trra-  i  ^MgWi  ooncaalad  himself  in  a  CarthnsiaB  O0ll> 
tire  of  the  Bodily  Fjt  r<-if  »,  in  BM.  Repertory  tor  July,  i  ▼•'l»«»fl»^         BObscquently  In  a  COnTSnt 

Letters  on  Campbellitm:  —  A  Ilymn-book,  for       **"  '       *  ^  " 

prayer<4neetings  and  rerivala,  extensively  used  in  the 
Wast  Dr.Claland  died  Jan.  81,1868,  in  the  elgbtioth 
year  of  his  age.— Davidson's  Iltit.  Prenb.  Ch.  in  Ken- 
tuefy,  p.  854 ;  Memoin,  compiled  front  private  Pi^en, 
by  Prod  HnmphrBy  and  Bar.  Thos.  H.  Cleland. 


Cl^mangea  (Clamengis  or  (%  manffvi),  Nicolas 


of  the  same  order  at  Fontaine-du-Bosc.  In  this  re- 
tirement be  devoted  his  attention  to  the  Bible,  which, 
as  he  states,  had  until  then  been  neglected  by  him, 
and  which  DOW  became  his  favorila  study.  Besidas  a 
number  of  letters  to  bis  friends  D'Ailly,  GCTwm,  and 
others,  he  wrote  at  Fontaine-du-Hiisr  ^^  ver:^l  works 
full  of  reformatory  ideas  as  regarded  both  the  prevail- 
ing  corruptions  of  his  Ciinrch  and  some  of  the  doo> 


on,  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  lioman  Catholic  trines.  The  aMSt  fmportant  of  these  are  Dt  /}wc<b 
^i^^  <J""nK  the  Middle  Ages.  He  waa  ban  about  |  tremi  (on  the  Talne  of  radrcd  life) ;  De  fruttu  rtnm 
1860  in  the  vUlage  of  Clftmangee,  in  the  province  of  a  herMrum  (un  the  spiritual  profit  to  be  dcrive.l  from 
Gbampagne,  and  educated  in  the  t>»llegc  of  Navarre  adversitv);  DenovitfestivitatibuBnrminstitvendit{coia- 
atFans.  As  early  as  l.'lSl  he  ijavo  public  lectures  aa  ,  plaining  of  the  excessive  number  of  h(didavs,  whi(& 
MaguUr  Artwm.  In  1386  he  began,  in  the  same  in>  promote  disaipation  instead  of  edification,  and  cause 
atitut ion  to  study  theology  nadM-  Piam  d'Ailly,  who  |  the  Bible  to  be  forgotten  over  the  stories  of  saints). 

*.'"^  "P?**  ™i        always  re-   In  all  these  works  Clemanges  recminended  the  irdde 


nudned  Us  fVIend.  In  1891  he  became  bachelor  of  the- 
ologv,  and  began  to  };ive  theological  lectures.  Being 
possessed  of  rare  talents,  and  tiioroughly  familiar  with 
tlM  wwks  of  the  andant  writers,  he  wss  soon  regarded 
•s  tha  aoat  eloquent  member  of  the  Univer  itv  of 
Puil,«ldeb  In  1398  elected  Mm  rector.  Ilencefurth 
CUmanges  took  the  nio'vt  active  part  in  the  efforts  of 


as  the  purest  and  richest  source  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge and  Christian  life.  The  decay  of  the  Church  he 
attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  Bible ;  the  councils^ 
in  his  opinion,  could  claim  regard  fbr  their  decisions 

only  if  the  members  were  really  believers,  nnd  if 
they  were  more  concerned  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
than  for  secular  interests.    His  views  on  general  coun- 


the  University  in  behalf  of  a  thorough  reformation,  cila  waia  fnUy  set  forth  in  a  little  work,  entiUcd  ZXs- 


which  constitute  so  important  a  part  of  medlcral 
Church  llistory.  Most  of  the  letters  addret«s'-d  by  tlie 
UDhreiaftytothe  popes  and  kings  of  this  time  euiauu- 
toAft«m  his  pen.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was 
elected  rector  (1393)  he  addressed,  in  the  name  of  the 
UBtfersity,  an  energetic  memoir  to  Charles  VI  of 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  put  an  end  to  the 


pvAtlip  A  eoneilin  ffmrrnli,  which  consists  of  three 
b'tters,  addressed,  in  1  ll.'i  or  1 11*",  tn  a  professor  at  the 
I'aris  University  (priiittnl  apparently  at  Vienna  in 
1482).  He  not  only  places  the  anlhorilgr  of  general 
oouncila  over  the  aathori^  of  the  popes,  but  the  a«> 
tfaority  of  the  Bible  orer  the  authority  of  the  councils. 
-  .  --    He  doubts  whether  at  all  the  former  Ofcuin.  iural  I  I  iin- 

sehlsm  In  the  Church.  In  1394  he  compiled  a  second  i  cils  the  Holy  Spirit  reallv  presided,  as  tlie  Holy  Spirit 
meninn  il  on  the  basis  of  the  opiiii.  n.H  of  all  the  promi-  would  not  assist  men  pursuing  secuhr  alms.  Ha  da< 
nent  members  of  the  French  clergy,  which  had  haaa  niea  that  a  ooundl  eomposed  of  such  men  represents 
solicited  by  fha  Sorbonne.  In  aecoidaiMe  witii  tfaasa  the  Cbwdi,  and  asserts  that  God  alone  knows  who  ars 
opuuons,  he  proposed,  in  a  letter  to  Clement  VII,  three  his  people  and  where  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells.  ;in>l  th:\t 
measures  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Church:  first,  .there  may  be  times  when  the  Church  can  only  be 
the  abdication  of  both  the  |K)pes;  secondly,  the  eleo-  (bund  in  ona  ailigia  woman  (.«  sofa  poteM  muliertu. 
tion  of  arbiters;  thirdly,  the  convocation  of  a  sen-  In  par  pntitm  mamen  eedanam).  Other  works,  in 
«nl  eowica.  Anothar  bltar  to  the  pope,  qiocb  mora  f  wMeb  be  expressed  himAelf  even  more  freely,  have 
severe  in  its  langnage,  was  not  sent  off  becanse  been  lost,  and  perhajis  snppre8.<ed.  Chielh  a^j.iinst 
Clement  VII  died  (Septemlwr,  1391)-  Charles  VI,  the  immoral  life  of  the  higher  clergv  he  wrote,  about 
following  the  advice  of  the  llniversity,  requested  the  1411,  his  tcaMlsa  JDe  premlibtii  Sinumiacu.  He  also 
cardinals  of  Avignon  not  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  j  argentlj  reoenmended  to  the  aecolar  authorities  of 
a  new  pope  until  they  had  coma  to  an  mdantandfaig  his  comitrr  tha  timrlifng  of  tka  BSMa  aa  the  only  safe 
irith  tbacaidiadsof  B6iM,aBd«lfehBaa]ftOTlX;jnBMd7a0iiiiattb»o^^  ' 
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ances,  and  he  counseled  dnice  Philip  of  Bargnndv  to 
convoke  the  General  Estates  for  the  restoratimi  c.t"  Liw 
•ad  Juatice.  He  also  wrote,  while  at  Fontaiae-da- 
BoK,  several  poetical  piecM,  wfaieh  diltillgllbhad 
ftrthe  brilliance  of  their  Latinitj. 

Of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  but  little  ia  known. 
Tin  carioiiry  jit  I^uti^rei*  ho  exi  lian^'i  ii  fur  one  at  Rii- 
jmx.  Other  ecdesiaatical  dignitiea  which  were  of- 
fend tD  Mm  be  nfbiad,  M  Ut  eooMlMMa  did  not  allow 
bin  to  accept  more  beneflcea  than  one.  In  1421  he 
defended  at  Chartres  the  liberties  of  the  (iallican 
Church.  In  142.')  lie  a^ain  iM'gan  t>  pvc  thi(tlii;:ii  ;il 
lacturea  in  the  college  at  KaTarre,  and  his  connection 
with  this  school  oontfaiaed  ontil  his  death.  The  jear 
of  his  death  u  not  known.  Even  hb  CpHiph  (vhidt 
destroyed  in  1793)  did  not  state  it. 
A  work  entitled  De  ruina  EcrUsiir,  or  Df  cnrmpta 
state,  which,  since  Trithemios  (CotaA  Hcript. 
9.y,  it  uuny  classed  among  the  wridngs  of  CM- 
manges,  cannot  be  from  him.  It^  language  la  mora 
violent  than  Cl^raanges  ever  indulged  in.  It  aboands 
in  iittjuk<<  upon  Uenedirt  XIII  at  a  time  when  C16- 
mangea  was  his  secretary  and  eloquent  champion.  It 
«u  imdeBbtodly  the  woric  of  some  member  of  the 
Paris  Univcrfity.  Equally  certain  is  the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  work  ApmUtli  (i.  e.  litUrcr  lUmutorifr)  et 
rtgpoimo  prr  nationtm  gallicarhim  dtminU  cardmali- 
int,  cte.,  which  waa  written  at  Constanoe  dojiog  the 
MaHoB  of  dM  eoanelL   IfoatofUa  weilntmopalv 

Ibhed  hy  T.ydins  (lyeyden,  Ifii;?,  2  vols.  AUi),  hut  some 
of  them  still  lie  unedited  M8S.  in  lihruries.  See 
Herzog,  Rt<U-Encyklop.  ii,  717  sq, ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
KirrAm-L/uUem,  ii,  674  sq. ;  Meaador,  CL  Hut.  v,  63 
•q. ;  MmMoi,  Ck.  BUt.  t,  4SS,  and  a  oioaograpb  of 
lAtntZ,  NieoUu  Clhnanqts.  $a  vie  Hmikfrit*  (Strasb. 
1846,  8vo):  Gicseler,  Ch.  Uitt.  per.  ttl,diT.  iv,  §  113; 
Base,  €h.  History,  p.  m,aM{  iXrffOllijII  Qw*. ife- 
«w»,  March,  1867. 

CleiiMiUitTrrm  Flatito,  laraaaMd  kuauanmx- 
9IIS.  was  a  nath  e  of  either  Athens  or  Aloaandria,  and 
flourisherl  in  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Caraealln  (the 
date  of  hu  birth  being  placed  al>out  A.D.  160,  and 
that  of  bia  doatb  fkom  A.D.  216  to  230).  He  waa  in 
Moty  lUb  aa  ardeat  akadeat  of  literataia  and  philos- 
ophy, pspeelally  of  the  Stoic  and  Platonic  schools,  and 
was  led  by  his  studies  to  Christianity.  To  master  its 
-bifltory  and  doctrinea  he  visited  different  countries,  and 
laoalinid  instmction  ftom  varioaa  maateta,  of  whom  ba 
Uaiaelf  apedki  Ibaa:  "Tboae  Tlgoreos  aad  aahnated 
diseoiirseo  which  I  was  privileged  to  hear,  and  of 
blessed  and  truly  remarkable  men.  Of  tliese,  the  one 
in  Greece,  an  Ionic;  tlie  other  in  Magna  Griecia;  the 
first  of  them  from  CcelOi^Tria,  tba  seooiid  Crom  Egypt, 
aad  otbara  fat  tbe  East  Tbo  oao  ima  bora  la  the 
bind  of  Assyria,  and  the  other  a  Holirew  in  Palfstine. 
When  I  came  upon  the  last  (he  was  the  (irst  in  pow- 
er), h.t\  in^;  tracked  him  out  concealed  in  Egypt,  I 
foBDd  rcat.  Ue,  tba  tme,  tba  SidUaa  hoo,gathMiBg 
tim  apoH  of  tbo  flowers  of  Hw  prophetic  aad  apoatbUe 
meadow,  engendered  in  the  souls  of  his  hearers  a 
deathk-M  element  of  koowledue"  {8trom.  lib.  i,  ch.  i, 
p.  856,  vol.  i,  of  taaadatlon  ia  «*Aatf-NteMM  ChzMan 
Uhcrnry"). 

This  last  teadier  was  (aeeordfaigto  Ensebins)  Pan- 

taenus,  head  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
by  whose  influence  some  sup|)0.>e  Clemens,  as  yet  only 
a  sincere  inquirer,  was  led  fully  to  embrace  the  Chris- 
tiaa  faith.  B«  is  called  a  presbyter  by  oarlj  Cbrit» 
ttaa  wrftors,  baring  probably  been  appointed  to  that 
olBce  by  the  Church  at  .Mexandrin.  :ind  al>ont  IW  be- 
came, according  to  some  the  ansi.stint,  acconling  to 
OtlMrs  tiM  Buooaaaor  to  Pantaenus,  when  the  latter  set 
aat  OB  bis  misshiBiiy  toar  to  tbo  East.  He  oontinnrd 
lafbatofllee  antllflie  pameatloa  aaderSorems,  A.D. 
802,  comj>olled  him  tn  leave  Alexandria.  The  writ'-rs 
of  the  articles  in  Smith  s  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog. 
•MlJI^lM.  aad  tba  JITsw  .iaMr.  C|f0iiMdfo  Urta 


Clemens  returned  to  Alexandria  before  A.D.  211,  and 
then  became  the  master  of  the  school  as  successor  of 
Pantaonoa ;  hot  tbo  weight.of  authority  lavora  tbo  oat^ 
UardatofaadbisMtaratotbatplaealsdoabtfbL  Wo 
know  scarcely  anything  of  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 
Ho  appears  to  have  been  aliout  210  or  211  in  Jerusa- 
leiii,  for  he  i»  mentioned  by  Euscbius  (lib.  vii,  ch.  ii) 
as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Alexander,  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem, then  himself  a  prisoner  fbr  tbo  Ckapd's  sake, 
to  the  Church  at  Antioch.  This  Alexander  and  the 
more  famous  Origen  are  reck<tned  anmnj;  his  pupils. 

Of  the  early  Christian  writers,  Clemens  was  the 
most  learnad  bi  the  bistoiy,  philosophy,  and  scaenoo 
of  the  aatloas  of  bb  day,  aadtta  faiflaoaeo  of  Ms  slad- 
ies  is  apparent  in  bis  writings,  which  display  rather 
the  speculative  philosopher  than  the  accurate  theolo- 
gian— more  the  fanciful  interpreter  than  the  careful 
espoondor  of  the  iictipttirea  oo  true  exegetical  priac^ 
pko.  Maty  aflAivwicsbBvo  been  l(W,battboaooz- 
tant  are  the  largest  belongint:  to  ttiilferiirly  period,  and 
ytry  valuable  for  the  light  they  thrijw  on  the  social 
condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  his  day,  and  for  the 
information  which  they  contain  in  regard  to  the  i|y*> 
teais  af  aadmt  pUlosQpby,  tbs  bsw&e  aad  addnaa 
in  the  pstaalttve  Church,  aa  wall  as  for  tht^  numeioaa 
extracts  ttma  non-extant  aatiMMS.  His  tliree  chief 
writings  form  a  series,  and  were  written  apparently 
with  a  ooounoa  object,  ris.  to  convert  the  beatbe'a 
and  adacato  tiwm  te  tto  principles  and  praetfea  of 

the  Christian  life.  TlifV  arr,  ],  >r'>ynr  TTi^orf^irrrtKo^ 
TToix;  KAX r/)'n(;,  Cnhortatiu  ad  Uelkm  »  {\\.\)^'^^\  to  the 
Greeks),  an  ap<dogetic  work,  in  which  the  absurdity, 
obscenity,  crael^,  impoatnxea,  and  sordidneas  of  bi^ 
tbaa  wotsbip  aia  deariy  sot  ibrfb  ia  eoatiast  whb  fho 

simplicity  and  purity  of  Chri-^finn  ftith  and  practice. 
2.  UaiCayuyoc  J'lrduff'  ffuf  ( in-trucU  r),  a  treatise  on 
Christian  education,  in  three  books,  addressed  to  those 
who  bad  been  converted  from  hcatbeniaia.  In  Book 
I  na  bava  set  Ibitb  the  fbnetioD,  the  nosaa,  nsetbods, 

and  ends  of  the  "  In.«tructor,"  who  is  Christ,  leadinn 
the  Wlievcrs  "throufrh  paths  of  virtue  and  truth"  to 
salvation,  not  through  fear  as  he  did  the  Israelites, 
I  but  by  lore,  the  guiding  prmdplo  of  tbo  new  and  hetr 
I  tor  eorensnt.  Book  H'coatslas rales  fior  the  tegela- 
tion  of  life,  emhraring  minute  details  as  to  food,  drink, 
^  l)ehavior,  etc.,  rewnmiendin^:  temi>eranee.  i)iirity,  mod- 
esty, and  frugality.  Liook  111  l>ogins  with  an  cxant- 
ination  of  the  grounds  of  true  beauty,  showing  it  to 
be  iBtolleetBal,  aad  fboadod  on  reason  and  lore ;  then, 
in  considerin^t  the  various  modes  in  which  iiu'ii  have 
sought  to  add  to  beauty,  strongh*  reprobates  lu.xurious 
dress  and  living,  etc.  Its  satire  of  the  follies  and  vicea  . 
of  the  timea  ia  cauatic  and  bomoraoa.  8.  £rpM/iar»lf 
or  Irpuifiara,  in  rfgbt  books,  of  wbieb  tbs  obsbth  Is  lost 
(the  iitijicrfef  t  treatise  rui  logic,  standinir  at  pfi  snit  as 
such,  heloiiginu'  tn  -<  me  other  work).  Tlie  word  stmm- 
atn$,  meaning  j  ati  h-work  (<)ptM  pane  ccntfrtvmi),  is 
significant  of  the  miaceUaneoua  character  of  the  worit, 
wbidi  b  dlseiirstvo  and  aanwfbodieal,  and  not  anaptly 
likened  by  its  author  t^i  "a  thi<  kly-]>lant«'d  nmuntaiii, 
where  fruit  and  other  trees  are  confusedly  grou|>ed  to- 
gether, so  as  to  baffle  the  plunderer,  while  the  careful 
boabattdmaa  would  find  and  transplant  in  fitting  order 
aadi  as  ware  desfrabla  far  thiH  or  oraamoat;  so  tiio 
mysteries  of  Christian  faith,  veiled  herein  from  imper- 
tinent or  ignorant  curiosity,  will  discover  their  rich 
treasures  to  the  honest  and  intelligent  seeker  of  the 
tratb"  (Aroai.  lib.  vii,  p.  766,  Potter'a  ed.).  Tbo  ob- 
ject of  tbo  worit  Is  "to  ftarafsb  materials  fbr  tbo  COB- 
stniction  of  a  tnie  gnosis,"  or  "Christian  philosophy, 
on  the  ha.Kw  of  faith,"  for  those  who  had  been  trained 
for  it  by  the  preceding  works.  Book  I,  of  which  the 
begin  n  i  n  g  is  lost,  dsscants  on  tba  utility  of  pbilosopby, 
as  preparing  theboatben  fbrtbe  rsceplioB  of  the  Gos- 
[H  1,  and  Christians  ffir  the  defence  of  their  faitli,  main- 
taining that  the  good  in  heathen  philosophy  was  de- 
-  '  -  -  Ilf   
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■ad  ttvpartanes,  eombsHng  the  mm  of  the  Biallldl- 1  ITorlr,  mL  fi  (Loud.  IMS,  p.  SMktW;  Cbrtc*,  Aw. 

nns  anil  Valcntiniuns .  assorts  the  froedom  of  man's  lAterature  (N.  Y  1839)  p  109-1  ix.  Eusehius,  lltstor, 
will,  and  prcMonts  the  views  of  different  pbiloaopbers  i  £cciet.  lib.  v  et  ,  Journal  <>/  Sacitd  LU.  Oct.  l«o2,  p. 
in  regard  to  murriagc,  which  CkuMns  defends  on  the  1S9;  Reinken%/^  ClemetUe  Pretityi<^  Alexandrino, 
graoade  of  the  netnnd  oonformation  of  the  aezee.  the  i  Bamme^  ScHpStrtf  JVIotepho,  Theohgo  (VntiaUr, 
oomnud  of  God  (Geo.  i,  I'H),  and  die  motoal  eM  In  '  1851,  8vo) ;  Hoefer.  Nmu.  Biog.  Gen.  s.  t.  ;  Freppel, 
sickness  and  np'  rendered  liy  husliand  and  wife,  and  Clement d' A le:eimi.Ii-i^  {]*iiTi*,lK>'ti])  ;  K  typ.Wn'tttiffii  and 
parents  and  children.  In  lUtok  III,  continuing  tbe  I  Opinumt  o/Ckmtn*  of  AUxandrui  (Luiui.  1hh.'»,  mvci). 
■ame  eubjeet,  he  oondenns  the  opinlona  of  the  Mar-  Clement  (KAf)/ii|c  for  Lat.  clnrnwn,  mercifuf),  a 
ckwJtee,  CTpocratiene,  and  other  hewtice  who  oppoeed  penion  (apparently  a  ChriatUD  td  Philippi)  mentiwiied 
manteiite  <br  diflbrant  and  contndictoiy  neeoa*,  al- 1  bv  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  8)  ae  one  whoee  neme  me  In  tiw 
Ic^nj;  in  support  of  it  the  wonls  of  St  Paul  (1  Tim.  ^M>ok  of  lifo  {(j.  v.),  A.H.  57.  Thi<i  (^lemcnt  waa,  by 
iv,  1-3),  ami  the  examples  of  the  apostlea  Peter  and  the  ancient  Chtu'ch.  idcutiric'<l  with  the  l)i!«hop  of  Rome 
Philip,  who  were  married  and  had  children.  Book  IV  of  tbe  same  name  (Euseb.  Hitt.  Eccles.  ill,  4 ;  Cotutitut, 
dltoranee  of  Christian  perfection  aa  exemplified  in  the  AfotL  rU,  46 ;  Ori^pen,  voL  i,  p.  262,  ed.  Lomnatieeh; 
Chrlallan  martyr,  who  hi  led  to  mtrtyrduiu  not  through  and  Jenrnie,  Seriptor.  Bed.  p.  178,  a) ;  ^and  that  opiiw 
fear  of  punishment  or  linp*^  of  reward  hereafter,  but  ion  has  naturally  been  followed  by  Roman  Catholic 
from  love  to  Christ,  and  who  does  not  nec<nc(«Bly  pro-  expositors.  It  cannot  now  be  proved  incorrect;  and, 
yoke  his  fate,  1^  only  aocepta  it  cheerfully  when  in  fact,  it  i^  not  iniprobalilc  in  itself.  There  are 
caUed  upon  to  ijKk  that  wnj  n  witaeis  for  the  truth,  i  uye  on  lua  life,  identity,  and  character  as  a  teacher, 
The  chief  ahn  orBook  Y  is  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  {  by  Feiierlein  (AHorf,  1728),  Ftandnbeixer (Lips.  1765), 
derived  most  of  their  wisdom  from  tho-ie  cillcd  by  Fn)m tn an n  (('ohl.  1768),  Boadillilli(Ron*  3408).  8m 
them  barbarians,  and  especially  from  Moses  and  the  Clement  ok  Home. 

Hebrew  prophets;  hut  it  also  .enters  upon  a  long  and  j  Clement  op  Romr  (Cleme.'«9  Romaxus).  One 
intereeting  digieMioa  on  the  origin  and  use  of  sym-  of  the  early  presbyters  of  the  Church  in  Rome ;  pnib> 
kola,  and  makes  many  valnaU*  atatenents  la  regard  '  ably  a  presidine  presbyter,  primm  kntr  parts,  afteiw 

to  the  Ef^yptiiui  hieroglyphics,  and  the  dress  and  cere-  wanh  culled  bi»hop.  Irencus,  in  his  adv.  Har.  (iii,  3, 
menial  services  of  the  liebrew  priests.  This  episode  3).  written  between  182-188  A.D.,  makes  him  tbe  third 
is  one  of  the  most  carious  relics  of  antiquity,  and  the  in  order  after  the  apostles  Peter  andPatil,  Linus  being 
book  aboonda  in  quotations  from  andent  aathors.  the  flzet,  and  Cletas  or  Anadetne  tlie  eecond.  The 
Booke  YI  and  TII  portray  the  true  Gnostic,  tbe  per- '  dseimlAMe  give  a  dfflhratt  order,  whkh  traa  Mlowed 
fSOtdwiitlan,  who  is  presented  as  a  "  C()nij)leto  model  by  Tertullian.  But  F-uscbius,  who  appear?  tn  have 
of  moral  conduct,"  not  so  much  desirous  of  living  as  taken  great  pains  to  be  accurate,  and  had  ucce>N  to  au- 
of  living  riglitly,  oontroUing  his  (lassions  and  regula*  \  tborities  no  longer  extant,  preferred  the  order  of  Ire* 
ting  hia  deitoee  In  conformity  with  tbe  laws  of  Christ,  ncns.   He  also  adds  tlie  datea.  dement,  he  aej» 

A  email  work,  Tic  A  <rb<:;o;jf  »>oc  tXoiWioc  ;  (  What  {Hut.  iii,  84),  died  ttt  the  third  ymr  of  Trajan,  *'  Iwt- 
rirh  man  mat/ bf  mr*df)  is  also  attributed  to  Clemens,  in;;  for  nine  years  BUp^rinteniled  tbe  preaetiin^  of  the 
This  treatise  is  an  examination  of  the  words  of  Christ  Divine  Word."  As  Trajun  l>ccame  emjK-ror  uti  the 
(Matt,  xix,  24 ;  Luke  xviii,  25),  and  aims  to  show  that  death  uf  Nerra,  Jan.  .'.'i.  Dh  A.  D.,  the  so-called  e[ii.sc-o- 
thaaa  worda  do  not  require  the  renuodation  of  worldly  •  pate  of  CleoMBft  will  have  for  its  termini  91  or  92—100 
goods  as  a  eoodilioa  of  ealnitlon ;  that  die  diepeeMon  |  or  101  A.D.  Trenane  speeka  of  hfan  aa  **haYlng  seen 
of  the  soul  is  fbe  Meeiiti  il  thing,  and  that  riches  may  ami  l  ouversnl  w  ith  ttie  blessed  apostles"  who  "found- 
be  the  materials  and  instruments  of  good  works  for  ed  the  Church  in  Home,'^  i.  e.  Peter  aqd  Paul.  Ori- 
thoAe  who  rightly  use  them.  gen  {Comment,  in  Joan,  vi,  36)  identifies  him  with  tbe 

The  following  worka  of  CleaMM  an  not  extant  Clement  of  Philippians  iv,  8.  This  auy  have  been 
(the  fragments  erhleh  baTe  been  eolleeted  aie  fhond  In  only  a  conjecture,  or  it  may  have  keen  a  traJlUoa.  It 
the  e<lition  of  Potter,  vol.  ii ,  in  Fabricius's  HippolytUM  was,  at  any  rate,  the  opinion  of  EuseMus  and  the  cariy 
at  tbe  end  of  vol.  ii ;  and  in  Galland's  Bifilioth.  Patr.  writers,  and  is  in  itself  not  at  all  improbable.  Thirty 
and  lOgne'a  Patrologia) :  'Yirorvwdjauc ;  flfpt  rov  |  years  would  certainly  ha  tfane  eaoogh  fipr  a  prominent 
wdvjpi;  n«p(Nir<irfi'ac;  Hip*  iKiniAaXidf ;  Ilporpiir-  Philippian  to  become  a  prominent  Boman.  Modem 
niAc  iic*Twofioiniv',  KaMbv 'BntXi^tnotfrwoc ;  n\-  rov  attempts  to  make  out  his  origin  from  the  episdewMeh 
IIpo^r/TT;!'  A//(.'if ;  n*pi  irpovi<iiir  ;  "Opoi  Ciapniwi.  bearn  his  name  have  faileil.  Jinltrin^;  from  the  epis- 
Clemens  refers  to  some  other  treatises  as  either  writ-  tie,  be  may  have  been  either  a  Jew,  at*  Tillemonl  ar- 
tW  or  intended  to  l>e  written  hy  hbD^lmfe  we  hnv*  ao  gnea,  or  a  Roman,  as  Lipsius  argues,  and  the  one  about 
mention  of  them  elaewhera.  •    I  as  probably  as  the  other.  Rafinus,who  died  410  A.D., 

The  flrst  edition  of  the  tiiree  principal  works  of  |  was  the  first  to  call  him  a  martyr.  Tbe  langnaee  of 
Clemens  w.-ls  made  by  Pctrus  Victorius  (Horence,  Kus.  liiu.''  iinjilies  that  he  di.  d  a  tiatural  de.itli,  «liieh 
1550,  fol. ;  a  Latin  translation  in  1551).  It  was  fol-  is  alUtgether  likely  to  have  been  the  case  if  his  dates 
towed  by  an  edition  by  Fr.  8ylbatg  (Heidelberg,  1692,  j  have  been  correctly  given.  Tke  Martfrdom  of  St. 
ibL).  A  Greek-Latin  ediUon  was  fNlhllshed  by  D.  '  Clemmt,  in  the  first  volume  of  tbe  Patru  Apo$*olici  of 
Helnahia  (I^yden,  1616,  fol. ;  reprinted  Peris,  1629,  \  Cotelcrius,  is  a  puerile  fabrication  of  no  great  antiqni. 
Paris,  1641,  Cologne,  IfiSft).  The  best  edition  of  all  ty.  Its  sUiry  is  that  Clement  was  !irst  lani-li.-d  l  y 
the  works  f>f  Clemens,  genuine  and  doubtful,  is  that  f  rajanr  to  Cherxonesus,  and  afterwards  drownetl  in  tbe 
by  the  Anglican  Bishop  Potter  (S  vds.  fbl.  Oxford,  I  Black  Sea.  On  reaching  bis  place  of  exile,  be  foond 
ITV^  with  valaaUe  notes  and  a  commentaiy  to  Clem-  |  two  thousand  Christians  condemned  to  work  in  a  mar- 
enaby  Qentiantis  Hervetni ;  reprinted  at  Venice,  1757,  '  ble  quarry.  As  the  water  they  used  had  to  be  fetched 
S  veto,  fol.,  and  [without  the  notes  and  the  comment-  six  miles,  riemcnt  cause  !  a  s;  ring  to  break  forth  close 
ary]byOlK'rholzer,  at  Wurzburg,  1778-79, 3  vols.  8vo).  i  to  the  quarry.  This  led  to  tlifi  ctrnversion  of  a  great 
New  editions  are  by  Klotz  (I.«ips.  18.Sl-d4, 4  vols.  8vo)  mnltitade  in  the  province,  and  the  building  in  one  year 
and  hjr  Abbi  Migne  (bi  hia  Putrologia).  An  excellent  of  seventy-five  churches.  And  this,  in  its  torn,  led  to 
translation  In  Eng^bb  of  the  Appeal,  the  Ptrdagoffm,  !  Clement's  mart}*rdom.  An  anchor  was  fiist»ned  to 
and  the  first  book  of  the  Strnmnt' ix  (the  remainder  of  his  nec  k,  and  he  was  cast  into  the  sea.  The  people, 
the  work  to  fullow  in  a  sul>M><|uent  volume),  is  found  bewailing  him,  prayed  God  to  discover  to  them  his  re- 
in vol.  iv  of  the  AnU-Sictne  Chrittian  Library  (E>linb.  |  mains.  In  answer  to  their  prayer,  tbe  sea  receded, 
1867). — Scbafl^  Ch.  BUL  i,  205  et  al. ;  Neander,  Ch.  and  tbe  people,  going  in  on  dry  ground,  found  the  body 
BiiL  1, 691  aq.,  and  Bi$L  Dogmas,  i,  68  et  aL ;  Gieee-  I  of  tbe  holy  martyr  buried  with  the  anchor  In  a  merUa 
ler,  OL  a$L  pv.  I,  dir.  II,  chap.  IH,  {  tt{  Urdaar,  |  tomb^bnt  wen  a«t  pamittad  to  lenmre  H.  Xvmy 
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ytKt,  on  the  anniverRary  of  the  martyrdom,  the  sea 
repeaU  this  miracle  of  receding  for  Mven  duys.  An- 
otbar  fliblc  confoiiads  CteiiMDi  the  pmbjtar  with  T. 
Flawmt  CtemmM,  the  oontnl,  and  ooonn  to  the  empcrur 

l>omiti:iii.  liy  whcm  he  was  put  to  de.ith  on  a  char^^e 
of  "atheism,"  one  of  the  char)j^P8  ttien  current  ag^in«t 
Ghriatians.  Such  fiableo,  in  the  absence  of  aathentic 
mweorieli,  are  not  to  be  woodend  at.  The  wonder  is 
that  the  antbentic  memorial*  are  ao  meagre;  that  of 
the  real  (  'I<^in<^nt — a  man  80  con.«picnOM(  aUly  and  io- 
flacntial— there  is  w  little  known. 

Of  the  writint^H  fal.tdy  ascribed  to  Clement  ef  Bone 
notice  is  taken  in  another  article.  See  CutsnnrniTss. 
The  only  (^nuhie  document  ia  hia  EpUUe  to  tke  Corin- 
thuim,  mimnoiilv  caUi'il  tlio  F'lrtt,  but  ImpropitTly,  mince 
the  so-calleil  SecotttI  KpUtU  is  not  his,  and  is  not  an 
epistle,  but  only  the  fraionent  of  a  homily,  later,  per- 
haps, by  nearly  a  hondred  yean.  The  only  known 
maniucript  of  this  epistle  is  the  one  appended  to  the 
Alexandrian  (Vxlrx  of  the  Scriptures  sent  by  Cyril 
Lncar  to  Charles  I  in  1628,  and  now  the  property  of 
tta  Blftidl  MoMoro.  Throm^ioat  the  manuscript  are 
many  Jaaamy  generally,  bowerer,  of  only  single  words 
or  ayllablea.  The  only  considerable  gap,  occasioned 
apparently  f)y  the  lohB  of  a  leaf,  is  near  the  end  of  the 
epistle,  between  cha|^rters  57  and  Here  may  have 
belonged  certain  ancient  dtatlom  fttm  Clement  which 
cannot  now  be  rerified.  Some  expressions,  like  \ni- 
Ko^  in  the  40th  chapter,  have  a  suspicious  look :  but 
of  tfic  ^iilx«tantial  intt-^'i  ity  of  the  epistle  thcr^'  i<  no 
good  reason  for  senous  duubt.  That  it  came  from  the 
penoTCIaaMBttdMagb  his  name  Is  Mt  in  the  epistle, 
is  now  generally  conceded.  It  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  when  wTitinp  to 
till-  I'liilippians  ax  early,  j)erliaii'',  as  115,  certainly 
not  much  later  than  loO  A.D.  It  is  referred  to  as  the 
wofk  «f  Clement  by  Dionysiaa  of  Corinth  in  a  letter 
to  Soter  of  Rone,  which  must  have  Wen  written  be- 
tween 170-178  A.D.  Irenwus,  in  the  section  already 
cited  (julr.  llirr.  iii,  .1,  :>).  tin«?aks  of  it  as  a  very  able 
•platle,  sent  to  the  Church  in  Corinth  by  the  Church 
in  Borne  mder  the  epieoopalo  of  deincat.  Origm, 
who  died  254  k.  D.,  speaks  of  it  as  written  by  Tlenient. 
So  also  Clement  <if  Alexandria  [f  220],  who  frequently 
an'!  fn  .  Iv  cpu>tes  frum  it,  and  even  calls  the  author 
of  it  "  the  t^fottU  Clement."  Eoaebiua,  wboee  History 
tna  wfHten  abont  SIS  A.D^  aaerlbea  it  to  CleuMO^ 
and  speaks  of  it  as  having  l>cen  "  publicly  read  in  very 
many  churches  Ixjth  in  former  times  ami  in  our  own" 
(^flul.  iii,  ]«).  .lemine  (f  4'.'()),  in  bis  Dt  Virit  IBtutri- 
^lu,  $  15,  report*  it  as  still  "pot>Ucly  rsad  in  some 
piacM.**  Bat  no  one  ofdieoewrlten  anywhere  speaks 
of  It  as  an  inspired  book.  Though  hi;,'hly  prized, 
neither  thi«.  nor  the  Epistle  of  Bamaban,  nor  the 
Sheph  r  l  r  Hennas,  was  ever  included  in  anv  ancient 
list  of  aathoriutive  books.  (See  Westoott,  Caaeii  of 
He  Nem  Tubament,  Appendix  B.) 

This  epistle,  as  we  new  have  it,  consists  of  fifty-nine 
short  chapter.*— Willi'  of  them  very  8hf>rt — whose  total 
bulk  is  about  one  thinl  prenter  than  that  of  the  six- 
teen chanten  of  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
tbiana.  iVeebylewoftiieChnreh  In  Corinth  had  been 
nnjtistly  (letKi-^fcl  fVom  office;  a  bitter  dissension  hafl 
broken  out,  ami  this  epistle  was  written  by  Clement 
in  the  name  nf  the  ('hurch  in  Kome,  in  order,  if  poesi- 
ble,  to  end  tlie  strift.  It  waa  sent  by  the  bands  of 
ttrae  measengen,  CbwHns  E|lliebos,yalerlns  nton, 
and  Fiirtnti;itiiK,  wlin,  it  was  hoped  (chap,  lix),  mipht 
brin^  l>ack  the  j;o<m1  newn  of  jteace  and  harmony  re- 
atored.  In  form  it  resembles  the  Canonical  Epistles, 
bnginning  with  a  satotation  and  concluding  with  a 
baaMdkthm.  In  Ae  first  three  chapters,  the  Corin- 
thians  are  ftrst  pr  ji-t  d  for  their  former  virtues,  and 
then  sharjily  n  iiukeii  for  the  scandals  which  had  oc- 
corred.  The  next  nineteen  chapters  are  devoted  to 
historical  lUostrations,  drawn  trma  the  Old  and  New 
,4if  thi  oTfla  flmrlng  bom  Jaalouj  and 


envy ;  followed  by  exhortations  to  repentance,  hmnlU 
ity,  and  meekness.    In  the  next  fourteen 
the  azhovtations  an  continned  hi  riew  of  the 

ised  eonlaf  of  Christ  and  thdr  own  wsnnectlon ; 

salvation  l«y  i^race  throujih  faith  is  tauj^ht ;  and  good 
works,  in  their  proper  relation  to  faith,  are  strongly 
insisted  npoa.  TwnotjMme  chapters  are  then  devoted 
to  the  special  purpose  of  the  epi»tlc,  discussing  the 
general  sobject  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  and  or- 
der, and  urging  the  Corinthian.'^  to  put  an  end  to  their 
grievous  »e<lition.  The  last  two  chapters  contain  a 
prayer  for  helping  grace,  with  a  benediction. 

As  to  the  dale  of  this,  epistle,  Hefele,  who  agrees 
with  Cave,  Dodwcll,  Fleaiy,  and  others  in  a.ssigning 
the  episco|wt.'  i  f  (  lenient  to  the  years  t>H  77  A.I).,  re- 
fers it  to  the  time  of  Nero  But  the  mention  made  in 
the  fimt  chapter  of  "  sudden  and  snccearivo  trial*** 
which  had  befiUlen  the  Roman  Church  seems  to  re- 
quire a  later  date.  The  Tobingen  school  put  it  into 
the  second  century.  Uu(  recent  critical  authority 
prepcmdorates  decidedly  in  favor  of  95-98  A.D.  Fall- 
ing thus  within  the  apostolie  age,  and  yet  of  consider 
ably  later  date  than  the  great  bulk  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, specbil  interest  attaches  to  this  epistle.  It  may 
l>e  considered : 

1.  In  comparison  with  the  canonical  books.  It  is 
evidently  modelled  after  the  canonical  epistle*,  and 
yet  is  decidedly  inferior  to  them.  In  regard  to  lan- 
guage, three  words  use<l  l>y  Clement  are  found  only  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  I'eler ;  eleven  only  in  the  epistle* 
of  Peter  and  Paul;  and  twelve  only  in  the  epistle* 
of  Ftettl.  ^  Wosteott,  p.  80.)  The  book  of  whidi 
it  most  reminds  us  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Ilenci'  an  ancient  tradition,  reported  by  F.n.«ebiu8 

I{IIu(.  vi,  2'i  )  on  the  authoritA'  of  Origen,  that  (  li  iiiciit 
wa«  the  author  also  of  that  epistle.  But  besides  the 
many  pelnts  of  disahnllarlty  wUeh  ^Hsersdit  tUs  pai^ 
'  ticular  tradition,  there  is  a  marked  inferiority  pervad- 
'  ing  the  epistle  of  Clement  as  compared  not  only  with 
the  F.pi.«tle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  with  all  the  reft  of  the 

I New  'i'estament,  which  react*  powerfully  as  an  argu- 
ment fbr  tt*  inspiratloo  of  tin  eanooieai  books.  TItu 
Old  Testament  quotations  are  more  extended ;  fanciful 
interpretations  are  given,  as  of  the  scarlet  cord  let  down 
by  Hahab  typifying  the  blood  of  Christ ;  fables  arc  in- 
troduced, as  of  the  phoenix  in  treating  of  tbe  resnr- 
rsetlon;  attsmpta  are  made  at  ftao  writing,  as  in  tin 

twentieth  chapter,  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  or- 
der and  harmony  of  nature  ;  with  a  tendency  through- 
out to  expatiation,  which  stands  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  sobeme**,  sinplidty,  terseness,  and  Tigor  of 
tbe  apostolie  episdsa.  A  ma  haa  thna  boan  daeplj 

drawn  Wtween  the  i n^ piled  and  nilh»piiadd00UBSllti 

of  the  early  Church. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  canon  it.«clf.  Of  the  Old  Tee- 
tament  but  little  needs  to  be  said.  In  tbe  way  either 
of  expren  citation  or  of  nsarfced  resewManco,  nsniljr 

every  bwk  is  recognize<l.  Two  at  least  of  the  apOft* 
ryphal  Ixjoks  are  quoted.  Clement  made  use  of  th* 
Septnagint,  and  quotes  more  accurately  than  ^o^^e  of 
the  btheiB,  indicating  that  be  either  referred  to  a 
mannseifpt  or  had  a  better  nonory  than  eommon. 

The  text  employed  by  him,  Ililgenfeld  fayr<,  accords 
neither  with  the  Ale.xandrian  nur  tlie  Vatican  Codex, 
but,  where  these  are  at  variance,  steers  between  thi-in, 
agreeing  sometimes  with  tbe  one,  sometimes  with  tbe 
odiar.  In  quoting  Aon  the  New  Testament,  Clement 
never  calls  it  "  Scripture"  nr  "  Scripture*,"  as  he  does 
the  Old  Testament;  but  imlivitiual  writers  are  either 
quoted  or  referred  to,  and  in  a  way  which  implies  his 
belief  that  they  had  an  aatboriQr  abore  his  own. 
Apologising  for  the  attitude  he  asanmea,lM  exhorts 
the  Corinthians,  as  thou.;h  that  must  end  all  ctmtro- 
versy,  to  "tike  in  their  hand.i  the  epistle  of  the  Mess- 
ed aiK>stlo  Paul."  IWsides  tbe  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  the  books  indicated  are  Bomans,  1  Corin- 
Hahnwi^  aid  Jamas}  perbqis  alio 
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1  TliBOthy  and  Titus.    In  short,  the  osage  is  precise- 
ly what  we  should  expect  while  th«  CMMU  WU  DOt  yet 
fiMined,  but  only  silently  fonniog. 
8.  WUh  leapeet  to  the  polity  of  tb»  Mrly  Oknidi. 

The  oltject  aimed  at  in  the  opistle  called  for  certain 
detiutte  statements  on  tliis  point.  And  the»e  arc  in 
complete  accordunce  with  the  representations  of  the 
iAspind  boolu.  In  Clement,  as  in  tlie  Act*  ud  EpU- 
flea  of  th«  New  TesfauncfOt,  atrml  featores  are  palpa- 
ble. No  distinction  is  made  between  lii>ti(>])i  and  j>re»- 
byters.  For  the  local  Church  only  two  oniiT.t  are  rec- 
CgjaSltdt  presbyter- bi^hopH  und  deacons.  And  they 
tma  appoioted  at  first  by  the  apoatles,  afterward*  by 
liuie  nd«ra  tbemselTea,  thoagh  not  to  the  exelnaion 
«f  the  brotherhood.  The  iniiinttvc  was  not  witli  the 
oongregation,  l)Ut  with  it<*  elders,  "the  whole  Church 
consent in^.  "  Such  b  the  representation  in  the  forty- 
fonrtli  cb^iter;  and  it  accorda  with  what  is  related  of 
PiMil  and  Barnabas,  who,  instead  of  merely  owharfwy, 
as  our  version  appears  to  teach,  "had  eippointfd  tliein 
elders  in  every  church"  (Acts  xiv,  23).  The  New 
Testament  representations  MS  thns  SOt  onljy  OOmbo- 
lated,  but  alto  elucidated. 

4.  In  rdatlon  to  doctrine.  The  ortfiodoxy  of  Clem- 
ent, as  of  the  o.irlii  r  futliors  in  Kencral,  has  Injen  re- 
peatedly called  in  que^^tlun,  l>ut  without  good  reason. 
Doctrinal  dtscussion,  in  the  style  of  the  Kpistle  to  the 
— ^  is  eortainly  not  attempted.  But  the  lending 
ftatnres  of  the  Gospel  economy  come  elenriy  out.  The 
divinityofChri.it  is  tau(,4it  quite  as  distinctly  as  in  the 
Emstlei*  to  the  Colossians  and  Hebrews.  And  so  like- 
inse  are  the  atonement  ami  justification  by  faith.  If 
gpod  w<ir)(s  are  strongly  emphasised,  so  also  are  they 
strongly  emphasised  not  only  by  James  In  his  epistle, 
but  hy  Paul  himself.  And  as  there  is  no  contrailio 
tion  between  I'aul  and  James,  there  is  none  between 
Paul  and  Cleroejit. 

The  Literatars  of  the  an^Joct  la  abundant.  Of  the 
lest  there  hare  been  three  recensions.   The  epistle 

was  first  publi.shed  hy  Junius,  at  O.xford,  in  lfi33; 
■gain,  more  accurately,  liy  Wottun,  at  t'ambridge,  in 
1718;  and,  lastly,  \>y  .rucot).son,  at  Oxford,  in  four  suc- 
oeasive  editions,  ISaS,  IMO,  1847,  and  180fi.  Jacob- 
son's  text  is  now  the  standard,  and  Is  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  critical  acuinen  an<l  dili^'cnre  could  make  it. 
Of  earlier  editions,  embracing  all  the  ai>ostolical  fa- 
thers,  the  l>est  are  those  of  Cotclerius,  Paris,  1672,  a!« 
improved  by  Clericus  (.\ntwcrp,  1698),  and  again  im- 
proved (Amsterdam,  1724),  and  of  Itti'.na8,  wMl  8  fi- 
nable dissertation  (I^-ipnic,  ICW).  Of  later  editions, 
the  best  are  those  of  Jacol)S()n,  already  named;  of 
Hefele  (Tttbingen,  1839,  1«42,  1847,  1855);  and  of 
Dreseel  (Lelpsio,  18fi6, 1868).  Of  treatises,  the  most 
▼alnable  are  thiiae  of  Lechler,  Dan  a;>  >.i/o/Mdle  vnd 
dot  nachnpostolUchf  ZfitnlUr  (Ilaarl-m,  1k.'1  ;  Sfutt- 
gardt,  1857);  Hil^enfeld,  Apoatulitcht  VdUr  (Halle, 
1853) ;  Lipsius,  Dt  Clrmmiit  Romani  Epitlola  ad  Co- 
riKlhiMPriort  DiMqmtitto  (Lnipaii^  18M)  }  and  Donald- 
son, CriHaa  irislory  ofCkritllm  iMmOmt  and  Doc- 
trine  frttm  (he  Df<tth  of  (he  Apnstlen  to  the  Xtcme  Coun- 
cil (vol.  i,  London,  IHGI).  Of  English  translations,  the 
earliest  was  by  Burton  (lyondon,  ItrlT);  the  next  was 
that  of  Archbishop  Walu  (London,  1603,  fh»qoently  rc- 
pohlished;  admirably  tfaoag^h  inaccnnttety  done) ;  the 
mxtwas  anonymous  (.\hcrile(Mi.  ITtl"*"):  then  Chcval- 
Iler  (London,  1833,  1851,  on  the  Imsi-;  of  Wake);  and, 
lastly,  Rol)crts  and  Donaldson  (Edinliurgh,  1867,  vol. 
i  of  the  "  Ante-Nicene  Library").  This  last  has  not 
the  acriptural  tone  of  Wake,  but  is  greatly  superior  to 
it  In  aocoxaey  of  rendering. 

Clement  I.   See  Clemkjtf  of  Romb. 

n,  Pope  (Aim^psr,  bishop  of  Bamberg),  waa  placed 
In  the  papal  see  Dec.  81 ,  1<MB,  after  the  Synod  of  Sutri, 
by  the  Emporor  Henry  III.  in  the  room  of  Gregory 
VI,  wIm  abdicated,  lie  crowned  this  emperor,  and 
Md  in  Jan.  1017,  •  qnod  at  Bone  te  fhn  mppRMian 


of  simony,  IIo  died,  as  some  think,  by  poison,  Oct. 
9, 1047.  He  was  the  lir.Ht  of  the  Gcnnan  popes,  and 
retained  the  diooese  of  Bamberg  even  during  hia  pon- 
tMeate.   He  put  the  cUy  of  Benerento  under  the  In- 

terdict  because  it  had  refused  to  receive  the  F!miicn>r 
Henry.— Neander,  Ch.  llitt.  iii,378  ;  (iicseler,  Ch.  Hist. 
per.  iii.div.  ii,  §  22;  llocflcr,  Trul$che  Pdpste,  1  AUM. 
233- 2H8;  WetziT  u.Wclte,  A'lrrA,       J-  ii  51*0. 

Ill,  Anti  Pope  {(juihfrt,  ar<  hlii-ho[>  of  Kavenna), 
was  chosen  pope  at  tlie  .Synoil  of  Urixcn  in  1080,  by 
the  party  of  the  Emperor  Uenry  IV,  with  the  view  of 
supplanting  Gregory  VIT.  After  lieing  repeatwUy 
placed  in  the  Konnin  see  liy  violi  iu  i',  and  expelled 
from  it  by  the  same  mean.s,  he  sulimitied  to  I'ast  hal  II 
in  1099,  and  died  in  the  following  year. — Neander,  Ch. 
Ihst.  iv,  118  8q.j  Gieaeler,  Ch,  Mitt,  per,  tii,  dir.  iii, 
chap,  i,  §  47, 48. 

III,  Pope  (Paolo,  cardinal  bUhop  of  lloBie%  was  n 
native  of  itome.  He  was  chooea  pope  at  Pisa  on  the 
19th  of  Dee.  1187,  in  the  place  of  Gregory  VIII,  who 

liad  died  in  the  sann'  i  ity  two  il,i\  s  before.  Tlir  cliief 
Concern  of  the  new  pope  was  the  spi-edy  or^aiuzatioa 
of  a  third  crusade,  as  the  new-     thf  ci>ii<4iit'.-l  of  Jeni* 

salem  bj  Saladin  (Oct.  8d,  1187>  had  jiist  been  r»- 
odTsd.   He  wrote  at  once  to  an  oie  Christian  princes, 

and  succeeded  in  calling  forth  an  unprecedented  en- 
thusiasm. The  aged  emperor  Frederick  Barbaroesa 
(67  years  old),  who  had  had  a  Tiolent  conflict  with  the 
predeoeasor  of  Clement  on  account  of  the  poesessions 

of  the  Countess  Matilda,  made  peace  with  the  pope 

and  t<.>ok  the  cross.  Pe.-u  c  was  also  restored  between 
Venice  and  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  between  the 
king  of  France  and  the  king  of  England,  and  all  thaaa 
states,  joined  by  Leopold  of  Austria  and  others,  were 
induced  to  take  part  in  the  crusade.  The  pope  had 
the  grief  of  learning  the  death  (ifrnili'rii  k  in  tln^  Riv- 
er Kalicadnus,  and  the  disseusious  between  the  princes 
bestoging  Acco,  but  he  did  not  Uv*  to  sea  tha  watot' 
tunate  end  of  the  cmsade. 

Clement  again  secured  for  the  popes  the  secular  rule 
over  t]\v  city  of  Home,  which  during  forty-nine  years 
hud  been  left  by  the  popes.  Tired  of  their  civil  war% 
the  liumans  conceded  to  Clement  the  right  of  sov«|w 
eign.  A  conflict  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  had 
appointed  of  his  own  accord  a  bishop  for  St.  Andrew's, 
tcniiinatcd  favorably  U>  the  jhi[k>.  Tlie  king  yi'Ide<l 
when  the  pope  threatened  with  the  interdict.  In  re- 
ward for  tUs  emcession,  the  pope  (by  a  bull  of  llarA 
18, 1189)  exempted  all  Scotland  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  arehbuhop  of  York,  made  it  an  immediate  de- 
pendency of  the  (>a[uil  see,  and  provided  that  hence- 
forth no  one  should  h«  a  papal  legate  in  Scotland  who 
was  not  elAer  a  Scotchman  or  an  oflicer  of  the  Church 
in  Boma.  On  the  death  of  King  William  II  of  Sicily 
(Nov.  1,1189),  a  dangerous  conflict  arose  between  the 
son  of  Frederick  H.-irliaros^n,  llcnrc  (  subsequently  em- 
peror Henr}-  VI),  whose  wife  waa  tlie  nearest  relation 
to  the  kte  king,  and  the  pope,  who  dalmod  fStadal 
rights  over  Sicily,  and  hastened  to  invest  wHh  lis  gOV^ 
ernment  Tancred,  an  illegitimate  son  of  duke  Roger 
of  .Sicily.  Henry,  after  the  d- ith  of  his  father,  was 
marching  upon  Kome,  when  Clement  died,  on  March 
25, 1191.  The  personal  life  of  this  pope  ta  said  to  have 
been  blameless.  Seven  letters  and  many  decrees  is* 
sued  by  Clement  are  given  by  Mansi  (xxii,  .Wft-S74). 
— Herzog,  Rcai-KncyUop.  ii,  730;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirehen-Lexioon,  ii,  691;  Neander,  Ck.  Hut.  iv,  417; 
Gleadar,  Ch.  mtt.  p«r.  W,  dhr.  Ul,  dwp.  1,  f  58. 

IV,  pope  ((7rrt  Fulrodi,  arronling  to  other-s.  Cuirfo 
F (tulyuois  U  Grm),  was  a  native  of  France,  first  a  sol- 
dier, then  a  lawyer,  married,  and  on  hb  wife's  death 
entered  the  Church,  and  became  in  succession  bishop 
of  Puy,  archbishop  of  Nar bonne,  and  (1261)  cardintd 
bishop  of  Sabina.    He  wa.s  chosen  pope  at  the 

ning  of  1265,  while  lie  was  absent  from  Italy  as  papal 
log&,  nnd  sdaniBly  omwaed  on  tt»  SMhof  flebnaiy. 
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at  Viterlio,  where  he  totik  up  his  re^^idence  on  account 
of  the  disturliances  prevuilirig  in  Rome.  During  (hi- 
whole  tin*  of  hit  pontificate  bo  wm  oocapiod  with  the 
eoolMt  coaceniluR  tb*  gorsntiiieiit  of  flieflj.  HU 
predecessor,  Urban  IV,  has  invited  Charles  of  Anjou 
to  t;jko  possession  of  Sicily,  which  wai  then  ruled  by 
Manfred,  an  iliegitimato  son  of  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
When  Cbiurlw  »ppou«d  in  Koido  (May  21, 1S66>,  Are 
cardliMle,  In  fte  name  of  the  pope,  conchided  between 
him  and  the  papal  see  a  treaty  which  jjiive  to  Charles 
the  whole  of  the  Apuliun  Empire,  whilti  Charles,  on  | 
4m  eCber  band,  pledged  himself  to  pay  a  certain  trib-  | 
ale,  and  to  abolish  tlie  ecrleiiaetical  deerace  of  Fnim- 
idt  II.  The  airaganoe  of  Cluulea,  his  want  of  moiwjr, 
and  tho  .lUtragM  committed  by  Fr< m  h  KnUlicr.*,  dis- 
powd  the  {wpe  favorably  toward  Manfred,  but  the  lat- 
ter dkd  before  the  reconciliation  bad  taken  place. 
The  Ofoaltgr  of  Charlee  againat  the  fiunil/ and  the  ad- 
herenta  ef  Ifanftcd,  and  lib  Tfolatton  ef  ih»  treaty, 
filled  the  pope  with  indignation.  Nevertheless,  when 
young  ("uiiradin,  the  grandson  of  Frederick  II, appear- 
ed in  luly,  the  traditional  hostilitieaoftbepopea toward 
the  Uobenataofeiu  indnood  the  pope  to  excommoni- 
cato  him.  Confadin  waa  reeelred  with  enthatbiam  by 
the  Ghibelline  opponenta  of  tlie  ]«  nr.\  luid,  in  parti*  u- 
lar,  by  the  people  of  Rotne,  and  the  (lope  naturally  re- 
Joieed  at  hifl  defeat  and  capture.  It  cannot,  however, 
he  pnnred  that  he  knew  o^  and  moch  leaa  that  he  ap- 
proved of  hit  ezecvtiott.  Clement  snrvived  exactly 
one  nicntli  after  the  lait  scion  of  the  Ilolieiistiiufons 
Couradin  was  beheaded,  dying  at  N'iterbo  Nov.  29, 
1MB.  He  waa  an  able  niler,  and  resolutely  hostile  to 
■epoMnk  Maagr  of  hb  letters  have  been  published 
by  Martene  and  Dnrand  In  their  Thettmru$  Nona  A  n- 
ecil.U-rfiin  fTiiris,  1717.  a  t  .  !-.  fol.),  and  by  D'Achcry 
in  his  apicUeffium.  He  wrote  several  works,  among 
which  waa  a  lilb  of  St.  Hedwig,  duchess  of  Poland, 
who  was  canonised  by  him  in  1267.  On  works  false- 
ly attributed  to  Clement,  see  Cave,  Hiit.  Lit.  ad  an- 
tmm  rjt'lO.  A  iiil  work  on  the  life  and  writings  of 
Clement  was  publL-hed  in  1G"23  at  Lyons  by  the  Jesu- 
it Claudius  Clemens.  See  Hcrzog,  Iteal-Encgikp.  il, 
782;  Wetzer  a.Welte,  A^ircAeii./>a:icon,ii,694;  Nean- 
der,  Ckurrh  ffist.  iv,  2H9,  42i ;  Gleseler,  Chttrdi  llUt. 
per.  iii.  'liv.  iii,  rh.iji.  i,  !j  ."i7. 

V,  rojKL-  {liertraiul  d' Afff'tut'),  was  bom  at  Urcsto 
about  12G4.  He  was  appointed  bbhop  tS  Comminges 
hj  Boniface  VIII  in  1295,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
n«neh  bishops  who  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  pope 
to  visit  Home,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  Phil- 
ip the  Fair.  In  1299  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of 
Bordeaox.  During  the  eondave  ibOowing  the  death 
of  Boniface  VIII  in  1305  he  wss  gained  over  by  Philip 
the  Fair,  and  when  a  compromise  had  l>een  adopted 
lu  iw.-.  n  the  jiurty  of  H. <•  ami  the  French  party, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  French  cardinals  bad  to  chooee 
the  pope  among  three  candidates  propoeed  fay  the  parly 
of  Boniface,  he  was  elected,  being  still  regarded  as  a 
friend  of  Boniface.  At  a  secret  interview  which  he 
had  had  with  rhi!i[i  h<  furf  tin;  i  ltn  tion  lif  lui'l  i  roiu- 
ised  to  reconcile  the  lung  with  the  Church,  to  leave  to 
Um  during  Are  yeers  the  tithe  for  military  wants,  to 
condemn  the  memoiy  ef  Bonifoce,  and  to  create  a 
number  of  new  Prench  cardinals.  All  these  rondi- 
ti  'iw  jiriini|»tly  fulfilled  except  the  one  relating 

to  Boniface,  which  the  pope  tried  to  eecape.  He  insti- 
tated  a  committee  to  {nveetisato  the  diargea  broi^t 
■gainst  Boniface,  but  ultimately  (1911)  declared  him 
fne  from  the  stain  of  hcrcsiy.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
yielded  to  the  demand  of  Pliilip  for  the  al>olition  of  tlie 
ooder  of  the  TempUrs.  He  summoned  the  grand  mas- 
tnr  ef  tha  order,  nndcr  false  pretozta,  to  hb  conrt; 
iflsued  in  ISOH  a  bull  against  the  order,  in  which  he 
brought  against  it  the  most  unfounded  and  absurd 
charges ;  ond  fmally,  at  the  General  Council  of  Vi- 
(bi  1312),  pronounced  its  abolition.  The  pope 
nogltfeelkatollw 


po'^ficssions  of  the  order  by  Philip,  and  to  the  burning 
(jf  the  grand  master  and  of  many  leading  membeit. 
Clement  was  the  first  pope  who  ftxedhb  residence  at 
Avignon,  thus  beginning  what  has  been  styled  the 
Hahxiunian  Captivitj'  of  the  jvope.s.  He  puldi.*hed  a 
large  number  of  constitutions  ba»ed  upon  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Vienna,  which  still  form,  under  the 
name  of  "  Clementinee"  (i^  v.),  the  seventh  book  of  tha 
Deeretab.  HadbdonIfoT.M,1814.  The  contempo- 
raneous writenaccnaa  him  of  111  i'ntiou>ne^>,  iH  iHitL-^m, 
simony,  and  avarice.  See  W  clzer  u.  \\  elte,  Kin  hen- 
Lex.  ii,  594  sq. ;  Hi  rzog,  Rml-F.ncyUuji.  ii,.732;  Ne- 
ander,  Ch,  Hitt.  iv,  7%  341;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Uitt.  per.  iii, 
dir.  ifi,  di.  i,  §  59,  and  div.  iv,  ch.  i,  §  95 ;  London, 
Manual  <\f  Cmiuclh,  s-.  v.  Vienne. 

VI,  Pope  (^J'itrir  Rogir),  was  a  native  of  Limou.»in, 
in  France.  After  having  been  a  Benedictine  monk  in 
Cliaise-Dieu,  profcasor  at  Paris,  bi.shop  of  Arras,  aich- 
bbhop  of  Sens  and  Ronen,  and  (1  ^oH)  cardinal,  be  was 
elected  ])0|)0  on  the  7th  of  May,  l;>12.  He  had  u  pro- 
tractiHl  quarrel  with  Edward  111,  king  of  England,  on 
the  sulijcct  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  over  which  Clem- 
ent claimed  on  absolute  right.   He  issoed  a  frightful 

I  bull  of  excommunication  against  Lonb  IT  of  Germany 
(m'ii  l;a_\  nald,  ad  annum  l.'i4tj),  when  the  Itrtter  and 
the  (jerman  Diet  refu.'^ed  to  pronii.«e  tliut  the  king 
should  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  pope^ 
I  and  induced  five  of  the  German  electors  to  elect 
I  Chsrles,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  as  German 
eujpenir.  By  a  contract  of  .hine  tt,  he  |iurchased 
from  Joanna,  queen  of  l^aples,  the  city  of  Avignon 
and  some  adjobiing  territory  for  80,000  gold  fiorins, 
which,  however,  were  never  paid.  Previously  the 
queen,  who  personally  appeared  before  him,  had  been 
acquitted  of  the  <  barge  of  having  murrii  red  her  hus- 
band. An  argent  invitation  from  the  Humans  (among 
wImmw  ambasiadon  was  Petrarch)  to  return  to  liome 
was  sent  to  the  pope,  but  he  continued  at  Avignon. 
By  a  bull  of  April  10,  1349,  he  reduced  the  interval 
lietween  the  years  of  jubilee  [>ee  .Ii  i.ii.i  i  ]  fn  in  100 
to  6U  years,  and  celebrated  the  jubilee  in  I'S'M  with 
!  extnofdinafj  pomp.  In  the  bull  of  Clement  the  an- 
i  geb  at*  eoBunanded  to  introdnoe  into  Paradise  witb- 
oat  delay  any  one  who  should  die  during  his  stay 
ut  Home.  His  i  fTirt^i  to  bring  aliout  a  union  of  the 
Greek  Church  with  the  Roman  were  fruitiest',  although 
the  emperor  Johannes  Cantacnaanna  dedarcd  in  fuvor 
j  of  the  union.  Ifore  successftil  were  similar  efibrts 
with  regard  to  the  Armenians,  who,  at  a  council  held 
ill  KM'J,  condemned  tho>e  l)e^e^ies  %\ith  whiili  they 
1  were  cliargcd.  In  1345  Clement  brought  about  a  new 
I  crusade  against  the  Turks,  in  which  the  king  of  Cy* 
prus,  the  grand  master  of  Rhodes,  and  the  republics 
Venice  of  and  Genoa  took  port,  which,  however,  led  to 
no  result.  He  showed  a  great  severity  agi'.iiii>t  the 
Flagellants.  See  Flagellants.  Most  of  the  new 
I  cardinda  cnated  1^  dds  pope  were  frenchmen,  and 
among  them  were  a  considerable  number  of  bis  own 
relatives,  who  scsndsltsed  the  Church  by  their  licen- 
tious lis  es.  ri.  nu'iit  died  in  1352.  retrardi  [.raises 
the  generosity  and  eloquence  of  this  pope;  but  be 
I  gave,  on  the  other  hand,  great  offence  by  his  cxtrava> 
gance  and  by  his  private  life.  Of  bis  writings  there 
are  still  extant  several  sermons,  a  treatise  on  the  )K>v- 
erty  of  (liri-t  ami  the  apostles,  a  volume  of  li  tters, 
etc.  See  \Vetz«r  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Ltx.  ii,  596  600; 
Herxog,  BBoi-EnrjUap.  ii,  788,  734 ;  Hoefer,  Biog.  Gi- 
nhrale,  x,  7f^;  Neander,  Chtrch  Hut.  x,  41,  48,  412; 
Gieseler,  Ch.  Ilitt.  per.  iii,  div.  iv,  ch.  i,  §  97, 100. 

VII,  Anti-],o|ie  at  Avignon  {Eobfrt  of  (itiieva\ 
with  whom  the  great  papal  schism  commenced,  took 
thb  title  on  hb  election  In  1878.  He  resided  at  Avi^ 
non,  was  acknowledged  at  once  in  Naples  and  France, 
and  at  a  later  perio<I  l»y  Scotland,  Savoy,  and  Lor- 
raine, as  well  as  by  Castil  e  Ar.igon,  and  Na\  .irre. 
He  died  without  reputation  in  1394. — l^eander,  Church 
Sid.Tt  «7«,  C66k  164,  S8I}  QhMkr, CI.  Abl.  pw. «, 
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dir.     eh.  1,  §  101 ;  Hate,  p.  178.   8m  AvmiKNr; 

Ubbas  VI. 

VH,  Pope  (Giu/to,  illegitimate  aoa  of  Oinliaiio  da 
Mcdici.<),  became  pope  in  1523;  one  of  flie  weak  and 
>sii\LTiuj;  iiti-n  whose  seltish  |Kilicy  in  critical  timea 
makes  tht-ir  prominence  in  history  a  prominence  of 
dbgrace.  lie  entered  the  Maltese  order,  and  became 
gnod  prior  of  Capra.  Whoa  hit  conain  Leo  XaMond- 
ed  the  papal  throne  be  waa  aft  once  appointed  arehlbb- 
n|i  and  cardinal.  SuI>m nui  iitly  li>'  a<  IihI  as  l  ardinal 
legate  of  Tuscany.  He  was  elected  ]x)\h'  on  tlie  llHh 
of  Nov.  1523.  On  Hay  1,1*24.  he  issued  a  bull  for 
the  refonnation  of  abuses  prevamn^^  in  Italjr.  Is  the 
same  year  he  sent  a  legate,  CanijM  g^o,  to  the  Diet  of 
XvirvMnberg,  in  cnli  r  to  bring  abinit  a  sU[ipression  of 
the  KefonnatioD  in  Germany.  Tiie  po|>e  and  hia  leg- 
ato greatly  oflhndad  the  Gonnan  princea  by  thehr  ar- 
rogance, but  succeeded,  nevertheleas,  in  effecting  an 
alliance  against  the  Protestants  between  Austria,  lia- 
vari.i.  and  tw.dve  pritll  t•^  of  Soutli  Germany.  Not- 
withstanding the  zeal  of  the  emperor  for  the  defence 
of  the  Church  of  Roma,  the  pope  waa  prerailed  npon 
by  the  king  of  France  to  Join  the  alliance  of  France, 
England,  Venetin,  and  other  Italian  states  against 
CharK'^.  Aft^-r  the  !<ii'_:i>  and  capture  of  ]linin-  by  the 
imperial  array,  the  pope  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
(Jan.  fi,  15S7);  but,  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions of  the  capitulation,  he  escaped,  disguised  as  a 
merchant,  on  Dec.  9, 1527,  and  fled  to  Orvleto.  Soon 
after  he  (.nilu.lid  a  pt-ai-e  with  Charles  (lf>29).  and 
Clowned  bim  emperor  at  Uologna  (1530);  while,  on 
tha  other  hand,  Chariea  restored  the  papal  paeeeeilons, 
and  made  Alesaandro  of  Hedids  (a  reputed  son  of  the 
pope")  sovereign  of  Florence.  The  demand  of  Charles 
anl  th.-  (icrinan  jirinccs  f(»rthe  convot'ation  of  an  um- 
menical  council,  which  waa  to  reform  abuses  in  the 
Chordi  aad  walow  its  oidtj,  ba  did  not  fblfil,  making 
his  consent  contingent  upon  conditions  which  he  knew 
to  Iw  unacceptable  to  Charles.  In  the  suit  of  Henry 
VIII  of  Englunil  for  div  orce  fmin  hia  wifi-,  Catliarine 
of  Anigon,  the  pope,  after  long  hesitation,  decided 
against  the  king,  and  thereby  precipitated  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Anglican  Church  from  the  Church  of  Home. 
He  sanctioned  the  new  monastic  orders  of  the  Capu- 
chins, Theatines,  StMnaskians,  and  liocullect",  enhirged 
the  library  of  tlia  Vatican,  and  was  in  general  a  pa- 
tron of  litentora.  Ha  died  Sept.  IB,  1684.  ThtBul- 
larimn  Rtmiinwn  (ed.  Lugfl.  1692,  i,  636-694)  contains 
41  constitutions  and  de<'rees  of  thi.-*  jKipe.  The  life  of 
Clement  has  been  written  by  Onufrin  I'anviui  and  .'a- 
cob  Ziegler  (in  Schelhom,  A  nmen.  hitt.  eccl.  torn.  ii). 
8aa  Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirchm-Ux.  ii,  e0O-«02;  Her- 
zog,  Rfol-Encyid.  ii,  734-736;  Hocfer,  Biog.  GniMile, 
X,  766 ;  Kanke,  Hi*t.  Papacy,  bk.  i,  ch.  iii ;  Uaae,  Ck. 
M»^,  p.  S76, 880,  421, 4fiO. 

VllI,  Anti-pope  (^.^Egiditu Muiioz\,  took  this  title  in 
1421  on  being  elected  by  three  cardinalu  at  IVniwola, 
after  the  death  of  Benedict  XIII.  He  resigned  to 
liaithi  V  in  1429,  and  thus  terminated  the  great  West- 
am  MbI»B>.— lOgaa,  DkiL  Biof.  a.  Mogooa;  fflaaa- 
ler,  Ch.  Hut.  per.  ill,  div.  v,  ch.  i,  §  nO 

VIII,  Pope  (^/ppolUo  Aldobrandim),  was  bom  in 
1&36,  at  Fano ;  became  first  a  lawyer,  aohaeqoently 
consutorial  advocate,  auditor  of  the  Rota  (see  Rot a\ 
datarins  (q.  v.),  and,  in  1685,  cardinal,  and  legate  in 
Pbland.  lit?  was  elected  pope  Jan.  .10,  ir>'.<2.  He 
waa  a  cautious  aad  politic  ruler.  He  mediatod  the 
paaoe  of  Venrfaia  befewoen  France  and  Spaia.  In  fha 
dTlI  war  of  France  he  sided,  like  his  predecea«ors,  with 
the  league  against  Henry  IV.  Even  after  the  latti-r 
had  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  the  pnjie  hesitated  to 
recognise  him,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  whole 
of  Fnuice  had  recoiznised  him  that  the  pope  consented 
to  a  solemn  absoltttion  of  Heniy  (r>ec.  17, 1697).  Hen- 
ry supported  the  annexation  of  Ferrsra  to  the  papal 
atafeaa,  aad  relBtrodaead  tha  Jaanita  into  Vkuoa,  whttay 


OB  tiia  otter  hand,  the  pope  abattfaiad  ftmn  openly  op- 
posing Henry's  edict  of  ti  K  ration.  During  lii-  jiotitiii- 
cate  the  king  of  Poland  prevailed  npon  the  nn  trojwli- 
tan  of  Kiev  and  seven  of  the  Ruthenian  bi.shops  to  unite 
with  tha  Cbnich  of  Rome,  and  amhaaaadots  aifired 
at  Rono  from'tiie  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria  to 
negotiate  a  union  of  the  Copts  witb  tlip  Church  of 
Rome.  He  issued  new  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Ro- 
man Breviary,  Missal,  and  of  the  Index.  In  order  to 
settle  the  dogmatical  controversy  between  Jeeaits  and 
Domfaiieaoa  on  dfvinc  grace,  he  institnted  in  1697  die 
Conffrrgatio  de  (niriliu  diriuK  ijrat'ur.  .\  dispute  with 
the  republic  of  Venice  was  amicably  settled.  He 
died  on  March  6, 1605.  Baroniu.H  and  Bellarmin  were 
among  the  caidhiala  appointed  by  him.  One  buti'inMl 
and  twenty-three  constitntionB  and  decrees  ofth:^  j  "p,- 
are  contained  in  tiullnr.  Rom.  Mar/nvm,  torn.  iii.  1  170. 
His  life  was  written  by  Cicarella. — lianke,  HiM.  Pap. 
b.  V  i ;  Hasc,  Ck.  Hitt.  p.  466,  466  sq. ;  Wetzer  u.  Wclte, 
Kinhm^Lm.  Ii,  <0»-M0;  Uacsog,  Rtai-EHCftiaf,  ii* 
136. 

IX,  Pope  {GiuUo  BMfS^iofi),  was  bom  in  1600  at 
Pistoja.  He  was  in  sneeaasion  auditor  of  the  Bota, 
secretary  of  Sixtus  IV,  and  oardfaiai,  and  was  elected 

po|K'  in  irir,7.  He  nifdiated  a  peace  b<  twpen  l.<iuis 
XIV  and  bpain,  at  .\ix-la-ChapeIle,  in  ltJ(>i.  He  was 
upright  in  hia  intentions,  but  easy  in  dis[»o«ition.  He 
left  hia  name  to  the  Ckmmlim  PtoM^  a  biiaf  pMTM  ia 
the  struggle  between  the  Jnnsenists  and  JeaaRa.  He 
is  said  to  have  died  of  v:r\A  at  tbc  taking  of  Candia  by 
the  Turka,  1669.— Rauke,  lltM.  Ptm.  b.  viii ;  Hase,  CL 
Hut.  p.  6U;  MSi  Watnr  v.  Watte,  JBrrilsw  Irrikm, 
ii,  605. 

X,  Pope  (EmiSo  AUieri),  was  bom  at  Rome  on  the 
13tb  of  Joly,  VSM,  and  held  the  papal  chair  fh>m  16«9 
to  1676.    Eighty  years  old  at  his  aeceaako,  he  waa 

completely  governed  by  his  relations,  one  of  whom. 
Cardinal  I'aluzzi,  was  called  by  the  Romans  ji«>i)0  iL 
facto.  He  was  always  eager  to  mediate  [>eace  1ms 
tween  tha  Bomaa  Catholic  states,  and  supported  the 
Poles  with  money  against  the  Tarka.  In  his  reign 
commenced  the  dispute  with  Louis  XIV  of  France  con- 
cerning the  rights  dainitd  by  tin-  French  kings,  dur- 
ing Uie  vacancies  of  episcopal  sees,  to  dispoee  of  the 
accladaafical  haoaflees,  and  to  receive  the  reTaniw.— 
Ranke,  ffi't.  Pup.  b.  viii ;  Hase,  Ch.  Ifittorg,  f.  fill; 
WeUer  u.  Welte,  Kirchm-Lexikon^  ii,  608. 

ZZ,  Pope  iOtotamd  /Vaneesoa,  coant  ^  ABtmSy, 

was  bom  at  Pesaro  .luly  22, 1649.  lie  was  secretary  rtf 
the  secret  briefs  under  Innwent  XI,  Alexander  VIII, 
and  Inncfcent  XII,  and,  as  such,  wrote,  among  ntberr, 
the  celebrated  bull  of  Alexander  VIII  (1691)  against 
thaOallkaB  llbartfea  adopted  bjr  a  aatteoal  cooTaa- 
tioTi  of  the  French  biohops  in  1682.  He  became  car- 
dinal deacon  in  IGftO,  and  cardinal  [>rie.«t  in  17<>0. 
He  was  nuMnl  to  the  {)o[wdoin  in  l.Hi  on  account 
of  hia  energy  and  ability,  and  displayed  abundaoce 
of  tiie  ftrraer  qaality,  but  with  afaigolar  waat  of 
success.  He  opjxweil  the  elevation  of  Prossia  to  a 
kingdom,  and  thus  made  liini>ilf  ridiculous  in  Ger- 
many. In  tho  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  he  vol- 
untariW  acknowledged  Philip  V,  the  grandson  of  ]x>a- 
is  XIV  of  Fraaea,  but  waa  compelled  by  the  im(ierial 
forces  threatening  Rome  to  recognise  Charles  III,  the 
brother  of  Joseph  I  of  Austria,  as  king  of  Spsiin.  He 
lo.st  I'anna  and  I'lacentia,  and  was  totally  disregarded 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1718).  By  thia  peace  Sicily 
was  gfWn  to  DaAta  y%aet  Amadaas  of  Savegr,  who 

denied  the  papal  claim  to  Sicily,  and  when  the  pOpa 
had  recourse  to  ban  and  intenlict,  expelled  nearly  all 
the  priests  from  Sicily,  and  transpiirted  them  to  the 
popai  states.  The  pope  did  not  repeal  ban  and  inter- 
dict vatfl  ITlt,  whaa  Sidly  fell  to  tha  pmrar  of  tha 

emp«n>r  of  Austria.  In  the  long  control 
the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits  concerning 

of  tha  pagan  owloau  of  Chlaa  fagr  coBTeKti,ia 
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wUdi  Innocent  X  hAd  deddtd  In  favor  of  the  Doming  ordar  in  tfiOM  time  itaftM.   Bat  in  Tain.  The  Pnw 

ieaae,  end  Alexander  VII  in  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  Clem-  tugtiese  government  suppressed  all  the  convents  in 
cut  egain  declarwl  apiinst  the  Jesuits,  who  appar-  '  1759  and  1760,  imprisoning  rf  number  of  memWrs  un- 
eiitly  sulimitti-J,  but  continut-.l  tho  <  Mntrn\  (  r-y.  In  i!.  r  the  charge  of  Ix-inj;  ju  coinpliceu  of  a  plot  ngain^t 
the  Jan^eniotic  controverxy  this  pope  taoli  very  deci- 1  the  life  of  the  king,  aud  transporting  moat  of  thna 
sive  action  by  the  boll  Vuiieam Dmbu  (Jnly  16, 1705),  into  the  pepid  lUtea «« ae  a  present  to  St.  Peter."  b 
which  demanded  a  strict  adherence  to  tlie  decieea  of  1764  the  Jeeuits  were  exiled  from  France.  In  reply, 
Innocent  X  and  Alexander  VIII  agafnat  the  book  of  Clement  iaanod  the  bull  ^'ApoBtoHcum  poMcemii,"  in 
JaD!>eniu!$.  Of  still  (greater  import  nu  r  w.i'«  the  n-lc-  j  which  he  again  confirnieil  tlic  onUr  ;  Imt  the  I'rench 
brated  bull  {Tn^intef  (Sept.  8, 1713)  against  Cjucsuel's  Parliament  forbade  the  publication  of  the  bulL  In 
(q.  work  on  the  New  Testament,  which  produced  AprD,  1767,  the  Spanlah  goremment  emtiaiked  all  the 
an  extraordinary  commotion  in  the  Galilean  Church,  members  of  the  order  in  Spain  in  order  to  trnm-yxirt 
The  BuUar.  Rom.  Coniin.  P.  II  (1727).  conUins  123  I  them  to  the  papal  states.    On  the  30tli  of  Junuarv, 


bulls,  constitutions,  letters,  ami  br'u  f*  of  CK-nicnt ;  and 
CWm.  p.  VI  (173d),  183  constitutions.  The  life  of 
Cknent  XI  waa  written  bj  Polidoro  (Urbino,  1727), 
Lafiteau  (Pad.  1752,  2  vols.),  Helioulet  (Avignon,  1752, 
2  vols.),  and  by  the  Protestant  lludcr,  Lebm  «.  Thnten 
de$  kliiffen  Papttes  CUmmtLi  XI  (3  vol-*.  Frankf.  1720). 
He  died  1721.  His  works  (Homilies)  were  pubUahed 
a  veil.  M.)  la  Heme,  17S9.— Ranke,  HM.  Ik  vUl ; 
Haae^  cm.  iffiff.  p.  513,  518;  Wetzcr  u.  Write,  Kirrhen- 
Xes.  U,  609,612 ;  Uerzog,  Seal-lMCgklop.  ii,  ,  67. 

ZH,  Pope  {Lamm  Cbrtmj),  wai  bom  at  Florence 

in  \C>Wl.  H«-  was  iip|>ointed  cardinal  May  17.  ITih',, 
cardinal  bi&hop  of  Frascnti  in  1725,  and  became  (to^H: 
Jdj  12, 1730,  when  78  years  old.  Immediately  upon 
bit  ecceeeion  to  tbe  pe|ial  ciMir,  lie  instituted  a  trial 
ageioat  Coecla,tiM  fkrorae  of  his  predecessor,  Benedict 
XIII,  for  exlortldn.  (^o^cia  waa  (tentencwl  to  eight 
jears'  iniprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  40,(K)0  ducats.  In 
1732  he  issued  a  [ka{)al  "  constitution"  for  a  lx>tter  rcg- 
olation  of  tlie  oaodave;  by  a  brief  of  1736  be  sup- 
pressed  the  aeet  of  the  Cocchiarl,  and  in  1788  he  con- 
damiinl  the  Fr<  c-iiKi-i  lie  t<Hik  iv  .'i])ecinl  interest 
in  the  union  of  tin-  (ireek  Church  with  the  Roman, 
and  in  ITMAtonded  the  "Corsin ion"  ecclesiastical  wni- 
ioaiy  for  yoong  Greelu  at  Biasignano,  in  Calabria  ; 
iNtt  the  endeaTora  of  the  Jesaita  to  gain  over  tbe  pa- 
triarch of  Constanttoople  were  fruitle.xH.  E<iually  in- 
efficient were  special  efforts  made  for  winning  over 
the  I^rote^tUnts  of  S4ixony  and  SOeeia.  Hia  relations 
to  the  IU>man  Catholic  states  were,  in  general,  not 
friendly.  Parma,  which  he  claimed  after  the  death 
of  the  last  F.irni'Hi'  (17,31\  was  occupieil  by  Austria. 
Spain,  against  tbe  consent  of  tlte  {jopc,  made  enlist- 
mento  In  the  pepel  atatee,  and  placed  garrisons  in  sev- 
eial  towna.  Foitngal  claimed  the  ca^inal's  hat  for  a 
flivorite  of  the  king  (Bicchi\  and  the  pope,  in  1731, 
yieliloil.  rhnrlcs  Fin;inuel  of  Sardinia  was  threatened 
with  the  l>an  for  occupying  several  places  in  Pied- 
mont which  the  pope  claimed  aa  fief.  The  little  re- 
public of  San  Marino,  which  Cardinal  Alberoni,  in  1789, 
had  rashly  annexed  to  the  papal  states,  soon  recovered 
ite  indepemleiK-e.  He  ftupi>orteil  thr  » inju  ror  of  Aus- 
tria with  money  in  his  war  against  the  Turks.  He 
promoted  tbe  etodj  of  Orlentid  langnagee,  eapedally 
tbe  Syriac,  and  sent  Assemanl  on  his  second  Journey  to 
the  East,  to  collect  Oriental  manuscripts  for  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Vatii  Jiii.  Hi-  [.riviitr  lifr  austere,  and 
he  was  rigid  in  the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline.  He  died  Feb.  6, 1740.   The  BKilirrntm  Bfm. 


17t'>8,  the  pope  issued  a  brief,  in  which  he  annulled,  as 
head  of  the  Church  and  aa  feudal  aovereign  of  Parma, 
a  number  of  refetmetory  weewiee  which  fhe  duke  of 
Parma  had  issued  in  1765  and  17R'*,  pronouncing  the 
severest  censures  of  the  Church  against  all  who  had 
aided  in  the  drawing  up,  publication,  and  execution 
of  these  decrees,  and  releasing  tbe  sabjecta  of  the  dulM 
ftom  die  duty  of  obeying  than.  TUa  bull  faodaeed 
the  gTcnte.«t  indignation  at  all  the  Bonrbon  courts. 
Parma  expjclled  the  .Jenuits  (  in  1768),  France  occupied 
Avignon  and  Veniiixfin,  und  Naples  took  possession 
of  Benevento  and  Pontecorvo.  In  addition  to  tbeae 
tnmUee,  a  eonflict  arose  with  the  tepobHe  of  Venice, 
which  had  issued  some  \^^v;•^  restricting  the  privileges 
of  the  clergy,  and  in  partic  ular  that  of  accumulating 
I)ro]H'rty.  The  republic  of  Genoa  offered  a  reward 
of  6VO0  acndi  for  the  captura  of  a  papal  delegate  to 
tbe  ialend  of  Conkn,  wUcb  bad  tiaen  In  Inanrreelion 

against  the  Qeoeeee.  In  .laniinry,  17C»,  the  j-ope 
protested  against  flie  re.Hululion  of  the  roli.-h  Diet, 
which,  although  recognt.'>ing  tbe  Church  of  Koine  as 
the  atote  Cbuj«b,  made  some  oooceasiona  to  tlie  dia> 
sUenta.  Bealdea  these  oonflieta  with  tfie  state 
emment".  Clement  bad  a  hnnl  struggle  against  an 
Episc(>|uil  movement  in  the  Churt  h  of  Rome,  which 
demaniled  a  restriction  of  the  papal  prerogiitive.«  and 
an  enlargement  of  tbe  powera  of  the  metropo.litana, 
and  tbe  dilef  rapteaeutotlfe  of  wbieh  waa  ttie  Gei^ 
man  bishop  Feln-onius  (q.  v.).  The  Cmgrtr^twn  of 
the  Indrx  forbade  the  |>os.«essi<>n  and  circulation  of  the 
book  under  penalty  of  the  galleys ;  but  this  rigorous 
meaanre,  aa  well  aa  lettois  to  the  bishopa  of  Gennany 
to  nae  tbe  ntmoet  efflNFla  fot  tte  supinnNion  of  On 

dangerou-*  Ijook,  ronmined  tisi'lesF.  Si  me  of  the  bulls 
issueil  by  Cleinenl  {a:^  Aiiimarum  SaUili  nwA  Aliud  ad 
Apostolatut),  in  vindication  of  the  claims  of  the  jmpacy, 
offended  eren  the  moat  aeakma  partisana  of  the  pope. 
Even  tiie  eardlnala  became  dlantlafled,  and  a  dMnge 

of  policy  was  seriously  contemplated  when  the  pope 
died  on  Febniaiy  2,  1769.  Clement  restricted  the 
right  of  asylum,  forbade  the  clergy  fh>m  engaging  in 
mercantile  porauita,  and  conferred  npon  Maria  Thereaa 
tbe  tide  of  apoetolle  majesty. — Raidte,  IKtl.  Pap.  bk. 

viii;  Hase,  rA«rcA  //iV.  \i.  h'2\  sq. ;  Wetzer  u.  Write, 
Kirch fn-Ltxikon,  ii,G13-G18;  Wcvio^,  lital-Encyklp.  'ii, 
7;58  710. 

XIV,  Pope  ((ttoeoMri  VmoexU  Amtomo  Gai^famU 
li\  waa  boin  at  San  Areangelo,  neer  Rbolnl,  October 

31. 1705.  After  receiving  an  e<li!<  ;ition  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Jesuits  at  Rimini  aii<l  the  Piarists  at 


Crmi.  P  VIII  (Luxemb.  1740)  contains  ^  constitu-  Urbtoo, be  entered,  on  May  17,  1723.  the  order  of  the 
tions  of  this  pope.-Hase,  Ch.  H,»ton,,  p.  614;  Ranke,  Minoritea,  enchwigtog  bla  baptiamal  Christian  name 

Ibr  that  of  Lorraso.   He  aoon  diatingiiidied  bbnaelf 


611  ; 


Ptip.  b.  viii ;  Wetzer  u.  Wclte, 
Hoefer,  fiuyr.  (l<n<  r<i!r,  x,  Id'J. 


1.11, 


ZHI,  Pope  (^Carlo  tMla  Torre  di  Rezzonico),  was 
bom  at  Venice  March  7,  1693 ;  became  governor  of 
Faao  in  17S1,  auditor  of  the  Bote  m  1729,  cardinal- 
deneon  in  17S7,  biabop  of  ftdna  in  1748,  eaidinal-prieet 
in  1747.  He  ascended  the  papal  chair  .luly  Ii,  1758. 
He  owed  his  elevatioti  to  the  Jesuit*,  w  hom  be  sup- 
ported with  an  eAmcstness  and  perseverance  that  ftilly 
displayed  tbe  feeblenese  of  tbe  popedom.  By  auto- 
graph lalton  to  Ybe  kfngi  of  fWnce,  Portugal,  and  |  quisition),  and  in  thia  oOee  iran  geB***^  tiepeet  hf 
SpcJiif  be  endenvend  to  avert  the  dettractloa  ef  tbe  1  Ue  nodention,  aadeble  chewder,  and  wMuAfy. 


both  as  a  pulftit  orator  am!  a«  a  tlirologian,  and  taught 
theology  iij  several  of  the  ini*tituli«tns  of  bis  order. 
When,  on  May  20, 1741,  Poihj  Benedict  XIV  presided 
at  tbe  general  chapter  of  tlie  Minorites,  which  waa  to 
deet  a  new  gmeral  of  die  order,  GanganeUi,  In  tbe 
name  of  the  chapter,  addn^^^^ed  the  [wpe  in  a  sj>cecb 
which  gained  to  him  the  full  conlidence  of  Bciicdict. 
He  was  in  1745  apix>inte<l  assistant,  and  in  17  ton- 
suitor  at  the  Sent'  Uffiaio  (the  Coogiegatkm  of  the  In- 
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On  September  24, 1759,  he  wu  apptrinted  cardinal- 
priest  by  CUABMnt  XIII  upon  the  nooauDeodatioo  of 
the  i^nenlof  the  J««ilt«:  The  pope  totnutad  to  him 

several  important  niisaions;  but  when  it  was  foBod 
that  be  disapproved  ttie  uncoiiiproiui»>iDK  opposMon 
of  the  pope  to  the  Bourbon  courts,  be  fell  into  dis- 
fkvor,  and  WM  deprived  of  mU  influence.  The  oon- 
clare,  aAer  the  death  of  Clement  XIII,  lasted  over 
three  monthfi.  The  ambasdadors  of  tlie  I^oiirlwn 
courtii,  aided  by  the  youthful  Artlnluke  Jc^i  ph  of 
Austria  (snbeequently  Joseph  11),  made  the  utmoet 
exertion!*  to  secure  the  election  of  •  libend  pope. 
Ganicranelll  Anally  was  agreed  upon  by  a  ooni promise 
of  the  tw.i  i';irti  ~.  Tin^  (uif  re|.-arileil  him  as  i-ufTi- 
ciently  flexible  uml  liluTiil,  while  tiic  Jesuits'  party 
held  that,  though  opposed  to  the  late  ]m)|m-'s  policy,  he 
wae  not  hostile  to  the  order  of  the  Jeauita.  Thus  he 
waa  elected  by  both  parties  on  May  19, 1769.  As  he 
was  not  yet  a  bishnp,  he  received  the  epi«ciip:il  conse- 
cration on  the  2Mth  of  May,  and  waa  cn>wned  pope 
on  the  ith  of  June.  He  opened  his  pontificate  by 
making  relbnna  in  tlie  adminirtration  of  the  pepal 
states,  showed  htneelf  a  patron  of  adenoa  and  art,  and 
endeavored  to  pain  the  confidence  of  the  Hdnian  peo- 
ple. But  lib  chief  care  was  to  restore  the  good  re- 
lations l>etween  the  papal  and  tiM  Bourbon  courts. 
He  opened  a  personal  cerreapondeBca  with  the  Bour- 
bon princes,  and  carefully  avoided  everything  that 
OOOld  f^ive  (iffi^nce.  lie  abandoned  the  iiap.il  claims 
to  the  duchy  of  Parma ;  offered  himself  tu  the  court 
of  Madrid  as  godfather  for  the  new-born  son  of  the 
princess  of  Astoria;  conciliated  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal and  his  prime  minister  Pombal  (who  threatened 
a  compli'te  separati  n  <if  Portugal  from  the  Church 
of  Rome)  by  appointing  Pombal's  brother  a  cardinal, 
and  confirming  the  episcopal  nominations  which  hatl 
been  made  by  the  king.  This  conciliatory  policy  se- 
cured the  restoration  to  the  papal  government  of 
Avii^ixiu.  \'r  ii;ii-->in,  Beneventf>,  and  Pontecorvo.  Biit 
the  chid"  demand  of  the  Bourlwn  courts,  the  supprcji- 
sion  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  be  tried  to  escape  as 
long  as  possible.  He  had  held  himself  aloof  from 
the  Je-<uit<«  from  the  first  day  of  his  pontificate,  and 
had  forliiiMen  the  admission  of  the  General  of  the 
order  to  the  Vatican,  lie  appointed  a  comniitteo  of 
JoristK  to  examine  the  subject;  acquainted  himself 
personally  with  all  that  had  been  written  for  or  a^ain!«t 
the  order;  and  took  great  care  to  prepare  public  opin- 
ion fjriidiially  for  its  Kiippre«sion.  In  a  li  ttiT  to  the 
liing  of  S|Mun  ho  publicly  admitted  the  necessity  of 
sapprcssing  the  order,  as  the  memticrs  had  deserved 
this  fate  by  their  Intrigues.  The  buhops  of  the  pa- 
pal states  were  authorized  to  examine  the  houses  of 
the  Josuit*,  and  to  .secularize  thone  nicniKcrs  «ho  de- 
sired it.  On  June  25,  1773,  the  seals  were  put  on  the 
archives  of  the  novftfato  of  the  order  ai  BMne,  and 
the  cardinal  of  Aragon  was  directed  to  possess  hlro- 
aelf  of  all  their  possessions  within  his  legation.  A 
•fanilar  order  was  given  to  the  bishop  of  Montalto. 
Ffaully,  oa  July  21, 1773,  the  famous  brief  "Domntu 
oe  JMeMpCor'JWMer/'  by  which  the  whole  order  was 
suppressed,  was  sigiied.  It  was  published  on  the 
IGth  of  August.  On  the  whole,  the  decree  was  car- 
ried out  with  great  rcL'irii  tn  tl.c  individual  mem- 
bers, but  the  general,  father  lUcci,  was  arrested.  The 
hrief  stales,  as  •  reason  for  the  soppreaibii,  timl 
the  Church  no  longer  derived  fkom  the  order  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  expected  from  it  at  the  time 
of  its  foundation  ;  it  refers  to  the  suppression  of  oth- 
er monastic  orders  by  former  popes;  claims  for  the 
pope  the  rlglit  of  suppressing  an  otdav  irltitont  pre* 
vious  trial,  and  explains  his  long  hesitation  to  trin 
thu  step  from  his  earnest  desire  ol^  thoroughly  eonstd- 
erinj;  the  matter.  Tlie  measure  naturally  produced 
an  extraordinary  excitement ;  the  Jesuits  everywhere 
Bubmtttadt  some  violent  books  against  the  acts  of 
the  pope  van  pabliahad  b/ the  oMDheci  or  ftianda  «f 


fte  order,  and  prophecies  from  a  Dominican  nun,  Anna 
Theresa  Poll,  and  bom  a  certain  Bemardina  Kenii, 
annooncing  the  imminent  death  of  the  pope,  were  wid^ 

ly  circulated.  Some  months  after  the  Buppres^iun  of 
the  order  the  health  of  the  pope  be^n  to  fail,  and  he 
died  Suf/beuhu  19,  1774.  An  opinion  that  he  had 
been  pdaoned  Iband  many  beUeveia,  and  is  stiU  de- 
ftnded  by  a  nomber  «f  writen,  hot  a  majority  of  dm 
best  historian*  have  declared  it  not  sufficiently  sup- 
ported. Special  works  on  Clement  are,  Caraccioli,  Vk 
de  CUment  XIV  (1775;  German  translation,  Frank- 
fbrt,  1776);  Lebm  dm  P.  CL'ment  XiV  (Berlin,  1774 
-75, 8  vok.) ;  Cretfaieatt-<io)y.  Clifimi  XW  «f  In  /am- 

iVr.t  (Paris,  1K47,  on  tlic  sidi-  of  the  .Ic«nit.*);  CfOiga- 
nfUi.  Papst  Clcvufu  XJi  ;  !«iM  britft  tmd  $ei$te  Zeii 
(Berlin,  1M47) ;  Theiner,  Ilistoire  PVHiiJhat  d$  CUm- 
mt  JUV  (Paria,  1863,  8  vols. ;  Gennan  edit  Ldpaie). 
Father  Theiner,  wlw  mm  a  prefBet.eoa4)tttor  of  Htm 
archives  of  the  Vatican,  consultor  of  the  Con  ;.rri  j,'ation 
of  the  Index  and  other  congregatiuos,  a  member  of 
the  special  Congregation  on  the  Inmaeulate  Concep- 
tion, etc.,  at  Bom,  made  use  of  nuny  imprinted  doe> 
uments  in  ,the  aldrfvw  of  the  Talieaa.  He  tried  to 
cx.ilt  Clement  at  OM  of  the  f:reate>:t  pop*>s,  and,  in 
order  to  achieve  this,  came  out  \cxy  severely  apunst 
the  Jeenits  of  that  time.  His  work  led  to  a  lively  con- 
trover^.  The  French  liiatoriaa  of  the  order,  Crsti- 
nean-Joly,  undertook  the  dcfisnoe  of  Jesuits,  but 
his  Itook  wH'-  I  lit  on  the  Index.  The  general  of  the 
order,  P.  Kootlian.  fearing  that  the  controversy  might 
turn  out  bmlly  for  the  order,  declined  all  raqioosibiliQr 
for  Cretineau-Joly's  work,  but  at  the  BUno  time  in- 
duced P.  de  Ravi<;nan.  the  celebrrted  Jesoft  preacher 
ut  Paris,  to  take  up  tlie  lii  rcnre  of  the  order.  Pavig- 
nan  acconlin^^lv  wrote  and  piihlished  C/c'n«i°n/ ,Vf//s< 
i  Clmrnt  A'/r  (Paris,  lH.'j4,  2  vols.,  p.  674  and  602),  In 
which  he  tries  to  justify  both  the  Jesuits  and  tlie  pope 
who  suppressed  them.  See  Herzog,  RfnUHnryUop.  li, 
710  7 1-2;  Wetzer  u.  Write,  ii,  OIH  (122;  Hoofer,  Biog. 
Ctn^rttie,  X, 770-776;  Uankc, But.  Pop.  bk.  viii;  Uaae, 
Church  Bid.  {  886;  Hook,  EeeU».  Did.  a.  t.  Oaaga. 

nelli. 

ClementineB,  I.  (KXij^ima,  KXTj/ilmvAt,  or 

p?-eui!ii-<"leiiieiitlnc's),  are  the  several  writings,  partly 
orthmiox,  partly  heretical,  falsely  ascribed  to  Clement, 
one  of  the  apostolic  AiMMia,  and  bishop  of  Roma  f 
A.D.  92-108,  for  the  purpose  of  gi-ring  tliem 
weight  and  currency'.    These  worka  are  • 

1.  A  SECOND  ErisruK  to  the  Couintiii.\ss,  ex- 
tant only  in  fragments.  These  ftagnients  are  found, 
together  with  Clement's  genuine  or  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  [see  Clrment  or  Bomb],  at  the  close  of 
the  Alexandrian  Codex  of  the  Bible  (calleil  Cod.  AX 
<latinK  from  the  fifth  century,  an  !  j  n  m  tv  i  rl  in  tlie 
British  Museum.  The  earliest  mention  of  such  an 
epistle  we  meet  in  Eusebius,  who  says  (JTHjC.  Eed.  Bi, 
38),  "  We  must  know  that  there  is  also  a  second  Epistle 
of  Clement ;  but  we  do  not  regard  it  as  l>eing  eqnaBy 
notable  with  the  former,  siiu  e  we  know  Of  none  of  tlM 
ancients  that  have  made  use  of  it." 

The  catalogue  of  writings  contained  in  the  Alexan- 
drian MS.  ascribes  it  to  Clement;  but  this,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  evidence,  external  and  internal,  is  not 
of  great  w,  i-lit,  siuce  Cotiex  A  cannot  be  traced  l>e- 
I  vond  the  fifth  century.  A  closer  examination  of  the 
ImgmeBta  diowa  that  tliey  are  not  an  epistle,  but  a 
homily,  containing  general  exhortations  to  active 
Christianity,  and  to  fidelity  in  persecution,  with  po- 
lemical references  to  the  (innstic  denial  of  the  resur- 
rection. The  document  diflera  so  much  in  style  and 
imperluee  from  Oe  ^anine  epistle  of  Clem* 
cat  that  it  has  been  generally  assigned  by  critics  to 
a  later  date.  It  is  orthodox  in  sentiment.  The  very 
beginning  c<mtaiiis  a  di?*tinct  confessii)n  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  who  is  called  "God,  and  the  Judge  of  the 
livlnf  and  the  dead.**  OOerwiao  it  ii  cT  no  lyadd 
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9.  Two  encyclical  Lktters  to  Vihoins,  first  dis- 
covand  by  Wet£tcin  in  1762,  in  •  ^riac  tnuukUon, 
aad  vpptuM  to  bis  editloa  «f  fte  Gmk  TMUmnit. 

They  commend  ccllliac}',  and  contain  •zhoitaliciBS  ami 
rules  of  diiu  ipliiio  for  monks  and  uuns. 

3.  I'  ive  De(  itKTAL  Letteus,  which  pseudo-Isidore 
ha*  placad  at  Um  bead  gf  bit  collection  of  decretals 
fot  Rdinaii  popea.  Two  of  tlMm  are  addrewed  lo 
Jameii,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  aro  oldt'r  tlum  the 
pfieudo- I.-»id(>rc  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  i  i'ntury;  the 
three  otiiers  were  fabricated  by  hiin. 

4.  The  ArosToucAL  CoMariTCTiom  and  Cam- 
osa,  InciiMBBg  fho  Lrvbot  of  SCdooMot,  wUeb  U 
a  part  of  the  ei^^h  book  of  the  Conjtitutionf.  This 
is  a  collection  or  jcclesiastical  laws  and  usages  wliich 
grew  up  gradually  during;  the  first  four  centuries,  and 
ia  valuable  chiefly  aa  a  rich  Murce  of  information  con- 
earaini;  andeDt  Chvrdi  govomoMat,  wonbipi,  and 
practice.  The  work  profps>;«s  to  be  a  bequest  of  all 
the  apo«tles  handed  down  tlirdu^li  the  Koiiiun  l>iKhop 
Clement,  or  dictated  to  him.  It  begins  with  the  words, 
"The  apoctlea  and  elders  to  all  wbo  amoqg  tbe  nationa 
hoTB  bdloTBd  in  the  Lord  Jema  Cbrtat.  Grneo  be  to 
you  and  peace,"  etc.  It  cuntains,  in  eipht  lx>oks,  a 
collection  of  moral  cxhortutidns,  eccleRiu>tical  law.';, 
and  liturgical  formularies.  The  object  of  the  compiler 
iraa  to  eatablisb  tbe  episcopal  bierarcby,  and  to  fur- 
wMt  tbe  doTBJ  *  oouTenleDt  goMo  fa  worship 
and  discipline.  Tlie  fir;-<t  six  books  wi-ro  written  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  tin-  n  iii, lining  two  at  the 
beginning  of  tbe  fourth ;  at  all  i' vents,  l>efore  the  Coun- 
eU  of  Niciaa  (825).  Tlie  Afo«touoai,  Caxokb  arc 
appended  to  tho  cii^itli  book  of  die  Conalttiitions,  and 
pretend  to  be  likewise  of  apovtoliral  origin.  They 
consist  of  fio,  or,  in  other  copies,  5u  brief  ntU  n  for  the 
condui  t  of  tlie  clergy  and  laity,  l>orrowed  in  part  from 
tbe  Fastorml  Epistles,  partly  from  decrees  of  early 
eonndls,  and  partly  flrom  oral  tradition.  Tbey  an  also 
found  separately  in  Greek,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  and  Ar- 
aliic  manuscript**.  They  were  collected  by  some  un- 
known hand  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
Tbe  Greek  Cburch  ia  68S  adopted  tbe  whole  collection 
of  85  oaaotts ;  tiie  Latin  retained  only  fiO,  -which  DIo- 
■yainaExi^'uus  translated  into  I,.itin  about  A. lb 

The  A|H)>t"bc;il  Constitutions  and  Canons  are  found 
in  the  larger  editions  of  the  works  of  the  apostolic  fa- 
thers, by  Cotelier  and  Clericos  (1672, 1696, 1700, 1724X 
in  tbe  first  Totnme  of  Mansi's,  and  also  of  Haidoin's 
CoVfctimt  «f  Coutuih,  anil  h  ive  been  sefuirately  edited 
by  (juil.  I'eltzen,  Const  it  utionet  aposioiicee  (Rostochii, 
1853),  and  by  P.  A.  de  Lagarde,  ComdMbmei  c^Kuto- 
brmn  (Lipa.  1862).  AnoDg  the  many  toaatiMs  on  the 
Apoat.  CSmiBt.  ire  nientioa  Krabbe,  Utber  den  Vrtprung 
mdhJMtfUrnpoAt.  C,.nMitiit!onfn(1f<Z0);  S.  von  Drey, 
ffeue  UnUr>uch>mgfn,  etc.  (]IS:V2);  Chase,  Cititlitutiimn 
of  ihr  hi'lif  Ap> stl'»,  including  thr  Canoru  (\>*-\>*) ;  comj). 
Hefele,  ('ijnciliengeichichUy  i,  7G7  sq. ;  Scliafl",  Church 
Bklory,  i,  440  m\.  ;  Bunscn,  HipjwJ.  i,  310  sq, 

5.  Tho  p^f  ii.!i>-(  lonientine  IloMii  ih >.  tn  wliich  the 
title  CUmtntitut  (r<i  KA»;/ui.ti«,  Clmuntitui)  is  more 
pailicularly  applied,  and  the  Recognitions  ('Ai'a- 
ytmpaitoit  EteogmAmu  CkmaUk  Mom,),  wbkb  zo> 
aaaiDla  fbe  former  in  form  and  contents.  To  these 
UBikba  added  the  KrrmMf  nr.  r,y<T\^  I'ttri.  which 
ia  a  aamniary  of  the  Homilies.  The  iloMii.iKs  are 
twaaty  in  number,  but  tha  laat  baa  only  recently  been 
discovered.  They  ligara  amninaatiy  ia  the 
Ualory  of  the  aadeat  heredea.  They  are  a  most  eo- 

llsna  philosophico- religious  romnnce.  Clement,  an 
adocated  Jioman,  and  kinsinaD  of  the  emperor  Domi- 
tian,  diasatiafied  with  heathenini  aad  thirsting  after 
troth,  traTela  to  JndM,  meets  tlie  apostle  Peter,  and 
is  converted  by  bhn  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  ac- 
companies him  on  bis  missionary  joumejrs,  and  t;ikrs 
down  in  writing  the  suUstance  of  tlie  sermoDs  and  dis- 
mUlh  Siaioa  Magna,  ffiawa  TMer  la  tbos 
of  Oa  mauBoa^  aad  ^paaia  aa  tho 


champion  of  pure,  primitive  ChriaMaaily,  In 
with  Simon  Magna,  tbe  great  decaivar  aad  arch-hen- 
tie.  The  apoatloPanl  boot  mentioned,  hot  is  perliaps 
attacked  under  the  name  of  Simon.  The  <loctrinttl 
system  whic  h  is  skilfully  interwoven  with  this  narra- 
tive stands  by  itself  as  a  peculiar  and  confused  mix- 
ture of  £bionistic  and  Gnostic  ideas  and  iluiciea.  It 
ia  a  spoenlatiyo  fbrm  of  Ebionism,  rattier  than  (aa 

Banr  tr<';tt«  it)  11  sc  hool  of  Gnostii  Isni.  It  is  (  n- 
tially  Juduizing  in  s|.irit  and  aim,  though  intluenced 
by  heathen  philosophy.  It  is  bitterly  boatile  to  tha 
tbeokgy  of  Panl,  and  fotaia  in  tbia  reqiaet  tha  oppo* 
sito  oxtnmo  to  tho  Gnosticism  of  Maieioa  aad  hia 
school.  It  prrsiMits  Christianity  as  the  restoration 
simply  of  the  prinutivc  religion  of  Adam,  Enoch,  No- 
ab,  Abraham,  and  Moses,  which  was  corrupted  by 
demons,  until  Christ  porgad  it  of  all  falsa  additaoaa. 
The  apo«tle  Peter  deHnided  it  against  tlie  new  comip> 
tiuiis  of  Simon  Magus.  James,  the  brother  of  Christ, 
is  made  the  general  vicar  of  Christ,  the  pope  to  w  hom 
even  Pj  ter  is  amenable,  and  Jerusalem  b  the  centre 
of  Christendom.  Tbe  J^Uome  is  only  a  poor  abridg- 
ment of  the  Honiilief.  The  Reeognitumi  of  dement, 
in  "1  bofik«,  are  nn  orthrdnx  rrcc  ij-ion  of  the  Homi- 
lies, and  were  ])rol.atily  written  in  Hume.  They  exist 
onh-  in  11  I.«tin  translation. 

The  Homiliei  and  ReecgiiUUms  an  iacorpontod  ia 
the  large  editions  of  tho  apoatoUe  fittbers  by  Cotelier 
and  Clericns.  The  former  were  separatch'  edited  by 
Schwegler,  1H47  (incomplete);  better  by  Alb.  Dressel, 
who  first  discovered  the  20th  homily  in  the  Vatican 
library  (Gdtt  1868);  and  by  P.  de  Lagarde  (Leipsig^ 
1865).  On  the  system  of  the  peeodo/Tleraentine  Horn, 
ilies,  com]Tare  the  wr  irks  ofXinndor  and  Rauron  Gnos- 
ticism, the  learned  monograiih  of  Schliemanu  (i>iV  C^i  n»- 
entimn  tiebst  den  vencamtUm  Schri/Utl,  Hamb.  1H4-1X 
HUjienfeld  (Die  demauimckem  JUeogritimm  und  Ho. 
milttn,  Jena,  1848,  and  also  his  work  on  the  ajxistolic 
fathers,  is.');!,  p.  .'iOi',),  riilhom  (Di,  HumiUiu  und 
BfCvpriitiwtfH  dts  Ciemciu  Vfom.,  (iottingen,  IbM,  and 
an  article  by  the  same  in  Ilerzog's  £ncykL  ii,  744), 
Schaff  (CftanA  MUtoqft  i»  215  aq.^  and  aa  article  of 
Stotts  in  the  mudim  uml  KrUOm  ftv  1M7,  No.  Ill,  p. 

■|ir>  sq.  Dr.  Steitz  tlerives  the  Gt  rmnn  !~tnrv  of  Faait 
from  the  pseudcj-Clementinc  Itctiun  of  Simon  Ma|;na. 
There  are  some  points  of  resemblance,  but  not  ^^ufhcient 
to  establish  socb  a  connection.  A  translation  of  the 
Reeoffmium$  (by  the  Ber.T.  Smith)  is  given,  with  an 
intrtMlurtinn  on  the  literature,  in  tlM  ^afaJViosna 
brary,  vol.  iii  (E<linburgh,  1867). 

II.  A  part  of  the  canon  law  prepared  by  pope  Clem» 
ent  V  (1805-iai4),  and  consisting  of  tbe  decrees  ia* 
sued  by  tbe  Conndt  of  Tienna  (1811-1812),  as  well  aa 
his  ii^vn  constitutions.  This  collection  was  to  f<>llow 
tlu^  five  iKioks  of  ilccretals  collected  by  Gregorj'  IX  in 
V2'M,  and  the  lUxr  tixtuB  prepared  in  1298  by  Bonilhoa 
VllI,  under  tbo  name  of  Liber  aepttmiu;  it  ia,  how^ 
ever,  more  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Clem* 
entines.  Like  the  two  previous  collections,  it  is  di- 
vided into  live  books — Juder,  Judicium,  Chnm,  Con- 
nubia,  ('rimen ;  aad  oven  tbe  series  of  titles  and  the 
headings  ftolly  conaapond  with  those  of  the  collection 
of  Gregory  IX.  Clement  made  his  collection  known 
to  the  consistory  of  canlinals  in  in]3,  and  in  the  fol> 
lowing  year  sent  it  to  the  I'niversity  of  Orleaaa. 
His  successor,  John  XXII,  sent  it  also  to  the  naivarsl* 
ties  of  Paris  and  Bologna.  The  first  ^^utaa  (commen- 
tar}-)  to  it  was  written  alxtut  1326  by  Joannes  Andrcie, 
and  it  soon  obtained  the  autliorit\-  of  ji  gloua  ordina» 
ria.  It  was  revised  by  cardinal  Zaharella  (f  1417). 
The  first  editions  of  the  Clemeatiaea  were  pnbllsbed  at 
Maias  in  1460, 1467,  and  1471.  See  Wetzer  n.  Welte, 
Kirdun-IjeT.  li,  6'J8 ;  Hase,  Ch.  Iliit.  §  286.  See  also 
Caxon  Law. 

III.  A  sect  whose  members  reject  most  of  tbe  fonaa 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Chardl,  but  adhoM  to 
ita  distinguishing  doctrinea,  sncfa  aa  tha  sacriflce  of  tiia 
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,  the  necessity  of  confewUm,  etc. 
0  be  dvivad  from  that  of  • 
«r.   Tbe  Mct  hu  never  been 


Mid  to  be  derif«d  fiwn  that  of  •  priost,  their  fint  leed- 

n  nmiierau;  bat  s  hw 


monilipr-*,  it  is  thoutxlit.  may  *till  (1867)  be  flMind  in 
the  P^'reiiiisaa  proviuccs  of  France,    flee  BlOWIi|  Hit- 

Cleobians,  a  hraix  h  of  the  Simnniims  (q.  v.),  in 
the  tirst  century,  extinguished  aluiuet  at  ita  rise. 

Cle'dpae  (KXcdiraCi  eontr.  for  KXi^mrpoc.  of  a 

rtfuncrud  father),  one  of  tho  two  disciples  who  were 
going  to  iMiunaua  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  when 
Jesus  himself  drew  near  and  talked  with  them  (l^uke 
uiv,  18),  A.D.  29.  Euaeliiiu  and  Jerome  (flnmaat, 
B.     'E;f;iaoi'fc.  Emmi)  make  Mm  CK^nv*>Ct 

phiu)  ;i  native  of  I'!miTi!itis.  It  is  a  fiu<  stion  whether 
this  Cleopas  is  to  l>o  t  oii.sidered  as  idcntiial  witli  tlie 
Clkopiias  (q.  v.),  or  rather  Clopas  of  John  xix,  25, 
or  the  Au-HiBca  (q.  y.)  of  Matt,  x,  8,  etc  Their 
Identity  was  aasomed  by  the  later  fkthere  and  Chvreh 
historians  (Thiers,  Commfnt.  ii,  2:K)  sq.").  But  F.nse- 
bius  (//.  A",  iii.  11)  writes  the  name  of  Ali'hueus,  Jo- 
seph's brotlu  r,  Clopas,  not  Clcnpan  ;  and  Chrycohtoni 
and  Tlieodonit,  on  the  EpUtlo  to  the  Galatians,  call 
James  the  Just  the  son  of  Clopas.  Besides  this,  Clo- 
pas, or  Alplui'iis.  is  nn  Animnic  name,  whereas  f  "Ic- 
opas  is  apparently  Greek.  AKairi,  as  wc  linil  the  wife 
and  children  of  Clopoa  constantly  with  the  family  of 
Joseph  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministiy,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  himself  was  dead  befbre  that  time.  On 

the  wlicli'.  tln  ii.  it  socm-t  .safor  to  doubt  the  identity  of 
Cli  i'pas  with  ('lo|ias,  notwilltstanding  the  similarity 
of  iiaini  s.  (.See  ilus,  JKmMW.  tvang.  Ill,  ii,  1272  sq. ; 
Wteaeier,  Chrmol.  Sgnoftt^  p.  481  j  Qemeni,  In  the 
ZMtr.f.  wm,  Tktol.  ill,  866  sq.) 

Cleopa'tra  (strictly  Cl'oj/ahray  KXtorarpa,  of  a 
rmoimed  /other),  a  Greek  female  name  occnrriog  as 
early  as  Homer  (//.  ix,  666),  and  borne  espeeklly  by 

the  Egjrptian  prince.tseH  after  the  times  of  Alexander 
(see  Smitli's  Uici.  <>/  Chits.  liiiig.  s.  v.).  The  follow- 
ing, being  memlH'n*  of  the  line  of  the  Ptolemies,  who 
frequentHr  intermarried  with  the  Selenddje  of  Syria, 
«•  mentioned  tn  tlie  A|iocrA-pha  and  Joeephus,  or  al- 
luded to  ill  the  Si  ri|itiin"'i. 

1.  A  duiiglitiT  of  jVnti(H'lms  III  i^the  Great),  who 
was  married  to  I'tolemy  V  (Epiphanes),  B.C.  198  (see 
Dan.  xi,  13,16),  Cteie-Syria  being  given  as  liar  dower 
(Josephus,yiitf.xii,4,l;  Applan, .s'yr.  6;  Livy,xxxvii, 
8),  thuu;:h  Antiochus  afterwards  repudiated  thift  'ar- 
rangement (Ptdyl).  x.wiii,  17).    Sec  A.ntkh  hi.s,  2. 

2.  A  daughter  bv  the  prececUng  match,  who  be- 
etme  "the.  wife  of  Ptolemy"  xi,  1)  VI  cPhU- 
ometor),  her  own  brother,  en  whose  death  (B.C.  146) 
she  was  violently  jHTsecuted  by  his  Hurcessor  (her  own 
brother  likewi'ie,  and  for  a  time  husliand)  Physcon, 
or  Ptolemv  VII,  or  Euergetes  II  (Justin,  xxxviii,  8, 
9;  xzxixj  1,  2;  livy,  Ep.  69;  Died.  Sic.  ii,  602,  e<l. 
Wen.)  Slie  is  mentioned  by  .losephos  as  having  join- 
ed her  fir>i  hu.sband  in  thf  letter  addressed  to  Onias 
(q.  V.)  in  favor  of  reconstructing  the  Jewish  tentple  at 
Leontopolis  {AtU.  xiii,  8,  2),  and  as  befriended  in  her 
digress  by  Onias  (^pioa,  ii,  5).  See  Pxouan  Puii^ 

OMnOR. 

3.  A  daughter  of  the  preceding  by  her  first  has-  I 
band;  married  first  (IS.C.  l.'X))  to  Alexander 
(q.  V.)  Bala.s,  the  Syrian  usurper  (1  Mace,  x, 
68;  Joeepbns,  AM.  xiii, 4, 1  and  5),  and  on  his 
death  (B.C.  14«)  to  I>emetrln8  (q.  v.)  Nicator 
(1  Mail',  .xi.  IJ;  Josephus,  AnI.  xiii,  4,  7). 
During  the  captivity  of  the  latter  in  I'arthia, 
B.C.  141  (1  Slacc.  .\iv,  1  sq.),  she  marri'  d  his 
Imither  Antiochus  (Josephas»  ilnl.  xiii,  7,1)  Vli 
(Sidi-tes),  out  of  jealousy  ott  aceonnt  of  iMme- 
trius's  connection  with  the  Parthian  j-rincess 
Rhodogune,  and  also  murdered  Demetrius  on 
his  return  i,.\pjiian,  Syr.  ,  Livy,  Ep.  al- 
theogb  Josepbns  {AnL  xiii,  9,  8)  and  Justin 


Their  name  is  '  (cxxxix,  1)  repVHMlft  her  as  only  refusing  to  receive 
him.  She  also  aanrdered  Seleucus,  her  sou  by  Nica- 
tor, wlw  on  ids  flitlMr's  death  assnmed  the  govemmeat 
without  her  consent  (Appian,  ^yr.GS).  Her  other  son 
by  Nicator,  Antiochus  Yill  (Orypos),  snooeeded  to  tlw 
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throne  (R.r,  Vl'{)  through  her  influence:  but  after- 
wards, finding  him  not  (li>|>oMd  to  yiiM  her  all  the 
power  she  desired,  she  attempted  to  poison  him,  iiut 
was  anticipated  by  him,  and  compelled  to  diinit  ttie 
poison  herself  (Justin,  xxxix,  2),  B.C.  180.  See  A«l- 
ot  iu  s,  C  ami  7. 

4.  A  8i.stcr  of  the  preceding,  and  Uie  rival  of  lier 
own  mother  (No.  2)  in  the  affections  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon,  by  whose  wiU  she  waa  left  in  snprame  pow- 
er, in  connection  with  whlcherer  of  her  own  sens 
she  might  choose.  She  was  comiK  lled  by  li>  r  (icople 
to  set  up  the  eldest,  I'toUmy  VIII  (^Ijithyrusi;  but 
she  soon  prevailed  upon  them  to  expel  him,  and  make 
room  for  her  younger  and  fiivorite  son  Alexander 
(Pausan.  viii,  7),  and  she  even  sent  an  army  against 
Ijithyrus  to  Cyprus,  an  effort  in  which  the  Jews  l>e- 
came  involved  (.loseplius,  AnI.  xiii,  12,  2  :  1.%  1) 
through  the  intervention  of  Alexander  Janna-us  (q. 
v.).  Her  son  Alexander  retirsd  tluongfa  fear  of  her 
cruelty,  but  was  recalled  by  lib  mottier,  wIm  attempt- 
ed to  assassinate  him,  but  was  herself  put  to  death 
(B.C.  88)  before  she  could  effect  her  object  (Justin, 
xxxix,  4).    See  Piolemt  Lathtrcs. 

5.  The  second  daughter  of  the  name  by  flie  precede 
ing  marriage,  and  married  to  her  own  bratiMT  lAthy<> 
rus  alter  her  sister's  divorce,  fmm  w  hom  she  is  usual- 
ly distingnisbed  by  the  surname  of  Sileiti  (Zf Xi|Vi},  the 
moon).  After  his  exile  she  married  .\ntiochus  XI 
(Epiphanes),  and  on  his  death  Antiochus  X  (Eusebes). 
She  was  liesicged  by  Tigranes  in  Syria  or  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  either  taken  and  killed  I  y  him  (Stralio, 
xxi,  p.  749),  or,  according  to  Josephus  (^Anl.  xiii,  16, 
4  {  eonp.  War,  i,  6, 8X  relieved  by  LucuUua'i  iavMloB 
of  Armenia.    See  AsTiociins,  9  and  10. 

6.  The  last  queen  of  Egj  pt,  was  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  born  V>.C.  <;•),  ami  celebrated  for  her 
beau^  and  accomplishments,  as  ul&o  for  her  voluptu- 
ousness and  anUtion.  She  had  various  amorous  and 
ixditical  intrigues,  first  with  JuUus  Gmuu  (Dion  Caaa. 
xliii,  27 ;  Sueton.  Ors.  3.'»),  whom  she  even  accompa- 
nied to  Konie ;  anil  finally  w  ith  Marc  Antony  (q.  v.), 
who  became  so  completely  enamoreil  of  her  as  to  com- 
mit midde  when  fhiaely  informed  of  her  death,  which 
she  presently  actualty  accomplished,  it  is  sud  by  cant- 
ing herself  to  1*  bitten  by  an  nsp,  on  the  capture  of 
Alexandria  by  Oct.ivlnnus.  afterwards  calbd  Augus- 

B.C.  30  (see  LiddcU's  i/«<.  o/  Jiome,  chap.  lxx> 
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JoMphu  ohm  rate*  to  Iter  profligate  eondiKt  (m»  I  TQN«d  Mm  In  s  cumwimny  wMi  Bajle  wUdi  lasted 


Ant.  xiv,  13, 1)  aa  well  tm  her  artful  cruelty  {Ant.  xv, 
3, 6  and  8;  Wtw,  i,  19, 1), and  luuntM  ber  unsaccew- 
fol  attampl  to  dnw  aria  Hand  iato  an  aaonr  (AmL 

XT,  4). 

7.  On*  of  Herod's  wtvet,  a  Mthre  of  Jenualem, 
nd  mother  of  hit  tODs  Herod  aad  FU^  (fCMflnw, 

8.  11m  wife  «f  Q«rfaa  Flonn,  pioeantor  €f  Jwtoa; 
she  was  a  favoiito  wMl  II«iO%  wUb  (J«nphH^  ilaT. 

XX,  11,1). 

Cle'ophas,  or  mOm  Clopas  (KXwira<),  fbe  Inia- 
\moA  of  Mary  (q.  v.),  the  «i«itcr  of  Chrict's  mother 
(John  xix,  25) ;  prot«al>ly  a  (irKctzed  furm  of  the  name 
elsewhore  (Matt,  x,  3 ;  Mark  iii,  18 ;  Luke  vi,  1*> ;  Acta 
i,18;  oomp.  Mark  xv,40)  called  ALvuMva  (q.  v.), 
pariMM  in  imitatko  of  the  nana  Cleoptw  (q.  t.).  See 
the  moL  Stud.  M.  Krit.  1840,  Ui,  648. 

dsro.  lie  (CucBioos),  Jbak,  a  learned  eiitie 
and  fbeoIogUn,  was  bom  at  Oenera  llafdi  19, 1M7. 

He  studied  thpolopj'  at  bis  nutive  town,  and  in  1679 
passed  a  lirillkint  i  x  uniiiatinn  for  admi^iiion  into  the 
ministry  of  Geneva,  Imt  hml  before  thl«  fallen  out  with 
strict  dilvinlHni,  cbietiy  under  the  inflnenee  of  the  Sau- 
mnr  the»et«  {Syntaipna  ftssiiisi  tkeoL  Sahmrii,  1655), 
itii1  ^hr  ^vritini,".  of  his  {^and-nncle  Cnrcella;uti  and  of 
EijiscDpiu!-.  As*  early  aa  1679  he  pnltliahed  a  p«eudo- 
nynious  work  on  the  difference  between  strict  Calvin- 
iats  and  Bamonstrants,  in  favor  of  the  latter  (Liberii 
A  aeaieto  amon  qritbilm  tkeologica,  Saumur,  1  (;79).  In 
IdBS  he  openly  jnined  the  Ren>onBtrant<'.  and  in  1GS4 
the  Rotterdam  Synod  (rnvo  to  him  the  profe8M>rship 
of  phUoeopby  and  ancient  lan)(iiages  at  the  Arminian 
aaUsgs  of  Amatardan.  Here  be  at  once  began  to  ex- 
Ubft  Ida  awminoiia  IHanry  actirity.  After  pahlish. 
ing  eome  exegetical  trcatist-s  of  hi«  uncle  D.ivid  l.- 
Clerc,  and  hia  father  Stppbon  Ic  C'lerc,  and  a  do(^at- 
ieal  treatise  on  predestination,  and  the  nature  and  Bm- 
its  of  hmnan  knowladg*  (^Emtrttietu  tur  dimr$tt  «Mu 
(flras  ie  tkSelafk,  Amstafdam,  1685),  he  attractod  Km- 
'•ral  attention  I>y  his  literary  c<>ntrovcrf*y  with  the 
leamwl  orutorian  Richard  Simon  {Ori'/fui  .\(l<imantino 
Crxlobulut  Ifierojnilitfmu.'i,  11384,  pseudon}  ni. ;  niimfiu 

mor  rkitt.  crMfHe  du  V.  T.  ctmtpatie  far  k  P.JLSimm^ 
Amsterd.  1686,  and  Diftmet  de$  SttfHimu,  «te.  Ant- 

Stard.  1  •><.■(),  In  the  panic  year  he  ostahlishcd  witli  F. 
Cornand  de  la  Croxe  a  literary  journal,  under  the  title 
BMtlkitM  ifamrfh  M  iithiigm,  wbicb,  hesidee  r«- 
riews  and  extracts  firom  new  books,  contains  many 
essays  by  Le  Clerc  (25  vohi.  1686-1698).  He  also  took 
an  active  part  in  the  publication  of  the  four  editions 
of  Morai'8  Dietiomaire  (4  vols.  fol.  16H1- 1702).  He 
deftnded  Episcopins  against  tlie  charge  of  Socinian- 
ism  (^Lettre  a  M.Jwrieu  tmr  la  mawin  dtmt  U  a  tniti 
Epitenpita,  1690),  and  translated  tliree  woilts  of  Bor- 
n<-t  into  French,  and  part  of  the  history  of  ancient 
philotiophy  by  Tb.  Stanley  into  Latin.  From  1692- 
1685  he  wrote  sereral  oompends  of  philosophy  (Opera 
pkUom/piiea,  4  toIs.  1696 ;  later  aditiaBS  contain  a  5th 
volome,  with  a  life  of  the  snthor).  Tn  1698  he  began 
tlic  publication  of  hi^  Ijitin  traii-1  ;tii>n  of  and  com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament  (Genesis,  1693;  the 
fbnr  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  1696 ;  the  other  his- 
torical books,  1708 ;  the  remainder,  1731),  in  which  he 
developed  some  latitadinarian  views  on  Biblical  mir- 
acles and  scriptural  interpretation.  In  16i>6  he  \m\i- 
liahed  liis  i4rs  CriUea  (2  vols.  Amsterd.),  one  of  his 
moat  important  woika,  of  which  the  Epittulm  Criitiem 
H  EcdttiaMieat  (1700,  against  Cave)  are  a  continua- 
tion. He  translated  into  I^tin  and  added  valuable 
notes  to  Haniinond's  New  Tceitninent  (l<'i[>S.  2  vols. 
foL ;  2d  edit.  Franlifort,  1714),  and  in  the  same  year 
pvbMiad  a  naw  admoD  of  the  Arirat  iljMalofirf  b7  Co- 
telier,  with  notaa  and  additions  (Amsterd.  1698  ;  2d  ed. 
1724).    A  wottk  against  some  anti-Christian  views  in 


until  the  death  of  the  latter.  He  prepared  an  appen- 
dix to  the  Amsterdam  reprint  of  the  Klaurine  edition 
of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  (.4/)peiM/u-  A  ujustiniiuta^ 
Amatard.  1703) ;  pnbl^lwd  a  Fkvneh  translation  of  tlia 
New  Test.  (Amsterd.  1701, 9  Tols.),  with  notaa,  which 
again  brought  him  into  the  suspicion  of  Socinianism, 
andpublisbed  now  editions,  with  note.«,  of  retaviuB,/>e 
tktdomeU  dogmtuilnu  (6  vols.  fol.  Amsterd.  17(iO),  and 
doefriut  ftsiyB>  MiM  (Amsterd.  1708^  8  vols,  fol.),  of  the 
complete  wMffca  of  Bnaiiiaa  af  Rotterdam  (Lugd.  BM. 

10  vols.  foUlTOS-d)^  «f  Hugo  Grotiuii,  A><  ]'rntfitf  lie- 
liffitnUs  ChrUlkm9  (Amsterd.  1709),  and  of  many  oth- 
ers. He  also  continued  hi.-^  litcrar%-  journal  under  the 
Utie  AUKMUgw  cdoiaie  (1708-18, 27  vols.).  In  1718, 
on  tha  death  of  Umbordi,  he  was  appointed  hia  ane* 
cesaor  as  professor  of  Church  Histon,'  at  the  college  of 
Amsterdam.  His  new  office  induced  him  to  write  a 
Chmdl  BMatj  of  the  first  two  centuries  {Hitt.  EccUa. 
dmrmm  prim,  «m,,  Amatard.  1716).  He  idso  prepared 
aereral  aditioas  of  Latin  and  Oreek  dassict,  a  history 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  carried  on  a  very  <  xti  ii-i\  e 
correspondence  with  scholan  in  various  countries.  In 
1728  be  suddenly  loat,  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic 
stroke,  tin  naa  langnaga^  and,  to  n  large  estaot,  hii 
meroorv,  and  hit  eondftfon  baoaine  affll  wane  after  a 
new  ntta<  k  in  173:'.  He  died  January  8,  17:!n.  Lc 
Clerc  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  modem 
times,  but  more  critical  thaB  pioductive.  Though  al* 
ways  in  ecclesiastical  oommnolon  with  tlie  Bemaa- 
strants,  he  nndoaHedly  leaned  towards  Boclnianism. — 


See  WetzcT  u.  M  clte,  Kirchm-Uz.  ii,  C30 
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Ba^a  Dielkmtr$  (flrriosfana,  Aautefd.  IflSQ  in.  i  an 


zog,  Real-Entyki<q).  ii,  756 ;  Erscb  u.Gmber,  Emyklop. 
vd.  xvfli,  s.  V. 

Clereatory.  See  CuuiMmMnr. 

Clergy,  the  general  name  f(lven  to  those  who  are 

i^et  apart  I  y  •inHwtllon  (q.  v.)  for  the  performance  of 
Cllri^tian  wor-^hip  and  tejn  hing.  and  who  are  therefore 
said  to  be  in  orders  (q.  v.). 

1.  Ofigm  and  Mmmmg  qfUu  tFord.—The  word  is  by 
aome  soppoaed  to  be  derived  from  cA%)oc  (l^y,  as  if  the 
niini.ster  were,  in  a  fiyK-cial  (scn.ie,  rAi/rHic  Btcu", 
specially  consecrated  to  God.  Others  (Augustine, 
Eapot.  M  Pi.  )<7  ;  Isidor,  jOe  Off.  Ecetes.  ii,  c.  i)  main- 
tain that  it  indicates  that  the  lot  by  which  Matthias 
was  chosen  apo»tle  gave  tiie  lint  general  name  fbr 
the  cliief?'  ("if  the  Church  as  a  class.  Jcronic  ^a\  *  they 
were  calle<l  clergy-,  either  Ijecaui^  they  were  chopen 
by  lot  to  be  the  Ix>rd's,  or  because  the  Lord  is  their 
lot  or  heritage  (Dent,  zviii,  2).  Mora  recently  both 
these  derivations  have  been  abandoned,  and  one  pro- 
pased  by  I'.aur  (;>.</. rj/n  7  ih  ^  I'limopntf^  p.  !■:?  t.q. ; 
D.  Chri$lfitlhum  v.  dit  chrittl.  Kirche  tier  drei  ersten 
Jakrhund.  p.  246)  and  by  Ritschl  {EnttUh.  der  althaik 
Kirtht,  p.  246)  has  met  with  general  fsvor.  According 
to  It,  the  word  rXijpoc  is  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  i,  17, 26 ; 
1  Pi  t.  V.  ^1,  a"  w  i  ll  a."  in  the  language  of  the  niicit  nt 
Church,  commonly  used  in  the  signification  of"  rank," 
"degree."  The  ''faithful"  (JhirUs)  and  catechumens 
were  called  icXfipoi  (ordines,  ranks),  just  as  well  as 
bishojw,  presbyters,  deacons.  Gradually  —  the  exact 
jxiint  of  time  cannot  lie  fixed — t!ie  eci  l<"-ia>tit  al  oflS- 
cers  were  exclusively  called  rank,"  «.-,\i/()oc,  a 
transition  which  was  rery  natunil  when  the  difference 
between  the  ofBoers  of  the  Church  and  tlie  bulk  of  the 
people  was  emphasized.  Tbe  earliest  writer  in  which 
the  name  "clergy"  (rXi/()f«.)  in  the  restricted  sense 
occurs  is  Clement  of  Alexandria.  "It  is  clear  from 
the  N.  T.  that  tiMva  wen  nan  nparated  to  tiia  woik 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  Some  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  rxtraordinmy,  such  as  apogtie$,  who  had 
biM  Ti  si  l.-cted  by  Chri-t  liiiii--elf  without  any  inter- 
mediate aothmity ;  evangeUsU,  such  as  Timothy'  and 
Titus;  pn^jtktU.  8ee  1  Cor.  ziv,  8,  22-24.  These 
probably  contlnned  only  daring  the  lifetime  of  the 
apostles  and  those  on  whom  they  laid  hands.  Otli> 
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presbyters,  pastors,  bhhops,  and  teacher*.  Seel  Pat*  of  Russia  the  common  name  of  the  regular  clergy  i;; 
T,  1-4  {  Act*  xiv,  28;  xt,  6 ;  Utiu  t,  i,  Tbee*  mn  the  biaci  deigjr,  out  of  which  the  higher  ecclcsiMticAl 
dMadj  flailed  and  apfidiitod  to  thdr  irark  (Aeti  xz,  dlgnilaiiM  aNchoaaii,  while  the  secQlarcletgyCprieeU, 
28):  they  were  aolemnly  set  apart;  tbey  were  enti-  deaooM,nad«rB,  and  sacristans)  are  called  «rA»te  clergy, 
tied  to  be  snpported  by  the  churches  to  whom  they  '  4.  ExempHons  and  PrivUeget. — '*  By  laws  made  by 
ministered;  their  liutius  were  to  feed  the  tlock,  t*  take  Constantine,  and  confirmed  by  V.iIt  iitiniBii  IV,  Gra- 
oara  of  and  gorem  Uie  Church  of  Uod,  aod  to  watch  1  tiaOi  and  Tbeodouus  the  Great,  the  clergy  were  ex- 
ftir  wnb  (1  Theaa.  t,  IS,  18 ;  Habw  xHI,  7, 17y*  <Oito-  aniHad,  (1.)  Ftan  aU  cMl  and  maaidpal  oAoea,  Oat 
man,  Chri^lutn  Antiquities,  ch.  iii).  ^  they  might  give  themselves  to  their  religious  duties. 

2.  Distinction  of  CUrg;i  and  Laity. — In  the  apostol-  (2.)  From  contributions  to  public  works.  (8.)  From  n 
ical  Church  no  abstrart  dbtiuction  of  clor^'  and  laity,  variety  of  taxes  and  im{>ostA.  (4.)  From  military  aer- 
aa  to  privilege  or  lanctity,  was  known ;  ail  believer*  j  vice,  thoai^  this  is  DPt  stated  in  ao  many  words.  (5.) 
were  called  to  tiie  prophatie,  prieady,  and  Uai^j  flA- 1  IWm  appaafanee  hi  dvil  ooaita.  A  biabop  could  not 
ces  in  Christ  fl  Pet.  v,  8).  The  Jewish  antithesU  of  be  forced  to  give  public  testimony;  but  it  mi^ht  be 
clergy  and  laity  was  at  tirst  unknown  among  Chris-  taken  in  private,  though  the  bishop  was  nut  obliged  to 
tians;  and  it  was  "'only  as  men  fell  back  from  the  take  formal  oath, but  only  had  the  (io.ipels  before  him. 
evangelical  to  the  Jewiah  point  of  view"  that  the  idea  Scourging  and  toitare,  which  might  be  applied  to  oth- 

'cf  tte  genatal  Ohrfillan  priaattwod  of  all  balkvera  Wwitneesea,  oonMnotbefaill^^  Nor 
gave  place,  more  or  less  completfly,  to  that  of  the  could  the  civil  courts  take  cognizance  of  purely  eccle- 
special  priesthood  or  clergy  (Neander,  Church  History,  siastii  al  cnu.-*es  (Theodos.  CW.,  lib.  xvi,  tit.  2,  leg.  23; 
Torrey's  ed.,  i,  194  sq. ;  Schaff,  Iltstoi-y  of  the  Chiis-  Justiui.in,  Xiivel.  83),  though  they  could  interfere  in 
<MM  CilercA,  i,  ch.  t;  Qieseier,  Chmnk  JJittorg^  I,  §  52).  i  criminal  matters,  and  in  caaea  between  •  deigyman 
So  TeitiriliBii,  erea  (De  Baplimt,  e.  17,  heme  M  be* !  and  alajngaaat  w  the  hymmn  waa  net  beimd  to  obajr 
came  a  Hontanist) :  "The  laity  have  also  the  rifjht  to  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Bishop*  were  oflen  arbiters 
administer  the  sacraments  and  to  teach  in  the  com-  in  dL-putes,  but  only  when  both  parties  agreed  to  lay 
munity.  Tlie  Word  of  G«l  and  the  sacraments  were  the  matter  before  them,  and  then  the  episcopal  sen- 
by  the  grace  of  God  communicated  to  all,  and  may  i  tence  could  be  pat  in  force  by  the  civil  power.  In 
tiwreftore  be  oommuniected  by  all  Christians  as  laatni*  f  eaaaa  of  lifls  and  death,  defical  intervention  waa  atrfct- 

mcnfs  (if  fho  divine  pra<  e.    Bat  the  (|nestion  here  re-   ly  prohibited." 

Utcs  not  luin  ly  tt>  wliat  is  i>ormitted  in  general,  but  ^  The  privileges  which  the  clergy  enjoyed  under  the 
alao  to  what  is  expedient  under  existing  circunistan-  ancient  munici|Mil  laws  of  England  were  numerous: 
oat.  We  may  here  uae  tlie  words  of  St.  Paul,  'All .  but  being  much  abused  by  the  popish  clei|nr,  tbery 
tUttss  are  lawftil  fbr  men,  bat  all  dibigi  ate  not  ex- 1  wen  greatly  enrlalled  at  the  BerannaliML  ^Thooe 
pc'lient.'  If  we  look  at  the  order  nece'>?>ary  t*>  lie  which  now  rentnin  are  personal,  such  as  clergj'men 
maintaincil  in  the  Church,  the  laity  are  therefore  to  not  iK-ing  couiix-lkd  to  serve  on  juries,  or  to  a[>pear  at 
exercise  their  priestly  right  of  administering  the  sac-  the  sheriflTs,  or  consequently  at  the  court-leet,  or  view 
minanta  only  when  tlia  time  and  circumstances  require  '.  of  frankpledge.  Clergymen  are  exempt  alao  Atom  tem- 
ft.**  From  the  tfane  of  Cyprian  (f  2M),  the  (hther  of  '  poral  offieea.  In  legard  to  tfidr  coatinaal  attendaaee 
the  hierarchical  system,  the  distinction  I'f  cler^ry  and  on  their  sacred  functions.  While  attending  di%-ine 
laity  l>ecame  prominent,  and  verj'  soon  was  uni\  ersal-  service  they  are  privileged  from  arrest  in  civil  suit, 
ly  admitted.  Indeed,  Arom  the  thinl  century  onward,  stat.  50  Edward  III,  chap,  v,  and  1  Richard  II,  ch.  xv. 
the  term  o^lsnw  (cXtipoci  o"^)  almoat  exclusively  i  It  haa  been  adjndgad  that  this  estenda  to  the  going  to, 
applied  to  the  mblataryto  AatfaiginMi  Hftem  the  hity.  |  oootfaraing  at,  and  ratmnlng  fkem  edebralinir  dMne 

As  file  Koman  hierarchy  was  devcloppd,  flic  rlergj'  service.  The  ecclesia-tical  goods  of  a  clergAinan  can- 
came  to  \t»  not  merely  a  distinct  order  (which  might  not  be  levied  by  the  sheriff ;  but  on  his  making  liis  re- 
consist  with  all  the  ajxtstolical  regulations  and  doc-  turn  to  the  writ  of  Jieri  facia*,  that  the  party  is  a  cler- 
trinea),  but  alao  to  be  recognised  as  the  only  priest-  '  gyman  ftengSead,  having  no  lay-fee,  then  tlie  soba^ 
hood,  and  the  aaaantlal  neena  of  commonieation  be-  '  quent  proeeaa  moat  be  direetad  to  the  Uahop  of  tiw 
twecn  man  and  Gotl  (^'inet.  Pagt.  Thfol.  Introd.).        I  diocese,  who,  bv  virtue  thereof,  sciniosters  the  same. 

3.  CltiAfiJicittitm.  —  Simultaneously  with  the  intro- '  So  in  an  action  iigainst  a  j>ers«n  in  holy  orders,  wherc- 
duction  into  the  Church  of  a  distinction  between  cler-  in  a  capita  lies  to  take  his  person,  on  the  sheriflT s  mak- 
lOr  and  laity,  a  division  of  tlie  clergy  into  claaiea  of  )  ing  the  aama  zatom,  Anther  proeeaa  must  issue  to  the 
dubrait lank  waa  gradttally developed.  The  earikat )  Uriiop,  to  eompd  Mm  to  appear;  it  b  otherwise,  bow- 

and  DMiak  Import rint  of  those  distinctions  was  that  l>e-  ever,  imli'ss  the  clcrg\'man  is  hmrfirfd.    In  cases  of 

tweaa  Msbop  and  prcslij'tcr  (sec  Bisiior).    To  these  felony,  l>ene(it  of  clergy  is  extended  to  them  without 

WIM  addml,  in  the  course  of  time,  deacon,  subdeacon,  lieing  branded,  and  they  are  entitled  to  it  more  than 

•lehMabopt  primate,  patriarch,  pope,  and  •  number  of  \  once.   Clergymen  labor  also  wider  oeitain  diaahili- 

eOean  preoadimt  the  anbdlaoMiaite.   Badi  data  waa  tlea,  atieh  aa  not  being  capable  of  flttttng  aa  nembara 

initiated  into  office  by  a  special  ordination  (see  Or-  in  the  House  of  Commons.    This,  however,  though  a 

i)Eus).    In  general,  the  various  classes,  according  to  received  opinion,  was  not  restricted  by  law  till  so  late 

the  higher  and  lower  dignity  of  the  orders,  were  di-  as  the  41  George  III,  chap.  Ixiii,  which  was  passed  in 

▼ided  into  the  ki^er  and  timer  deigy,  tlie  latter  em-  |  consequence  of  John  Home  Tooke,  then  in  deacon's 

braeingthe  otUarn,  Iseforfls,  aaBWiilia,  and  acob/thi,  the  orders,  being  retamed,  and  sitting  in  Pariiaiiieiit  far 

former  the  snMeacons,  deacons,  priests,  bishops.    Up  Old  Sanim.    It  was  then  enacted  that  no  priext,  nor 

to  the  I.'Jth  century  tiie  suUleacons  were  counted  among  deacon,  nor  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  shall  be  ca- 

thc  lower  clergj'.    The  canon  law  very  rre<{uently  ap-  pable  of  8e^^•ing  in  Parliament;  that  their  election 

pUea  the  name  deriei  exclusively  to  the  lower  cLusea  shall  be  void,  and  themaalvea  liable  to  e  penalty  of 

of  the  clergy,  designating  each  higher  class  (snbdea-  '  £S0O  a  day  in  the  event  of  tiiair  eKher  sHMng  or 

con<,  deacons,  priests,  bishops)  by  its  siwcial  name,  voting.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of 

Uiglur  (or  high)  clergy  is  commonly  understood  to  the  bishop  of  Kxeter  against  Shore,  that  no  one  can 

mean  bishops  or  Jfolatwa  (q.  T.),  tad  fonsr  (or  Unc)  denude  himself  of  holy  orders.    Various  acts  of  I'ar-. 

elaigy  the  othexa*  liament  have  also,  fkom  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  been 

In  thioao  diurehes  which  have  monaatie  inslitatlons,  passed  to  prevent  clergymen  fkom  engaging  in  trade, 

the  clergy  are  al^n  <livided  into  regulnr  and  sfcular  holding  firms,  keeping  tan  or  brew  houses,  all  of  which 
•sl^nsy,  regular  being  members  of  orders  and  congre-  are  stated,  explained,  and  c<msolidated  by  the  57 
gations  who  bind  themselves  to  common  rules,  and  sec-  George  III,  ch.  xcix"  (Eadie,  Ecdu.  Diet.  s.  t.).  For 
nlarthoae  who  hnve  charge  of  paiisbaa.  In  the  Church ,  nperaliar  (rivilag^aee  CLBBOx,B>inDm  or. 
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In  the  4th  rontnrj-  it  iK-cjitne  a  law  that  rle 
I  to  bring  suits  only  in  eccle£ia«tical  coarto  0. 
bdbra  libhopt  or  synoda).  JottiniHi  orddiMd  that 
eren  Isjmen  should  bring  suit  apiinst  clergy-men, 
monk*,  and  nuns  only  before  the  bbhop  of  the  dioccM, 
iinii  n^jain^t  a  bishop  only  before  his  metropolitan. 
ThoB  the  pririlegad  joriadiction  of  the  clergy  CMn«  to 
be  •  genvial  1«w,wliich  MiietfcNMd  mad  moftlOf 
defined  by  many  imperial  and  canonical  decrees,  and 
which  no  individual  member  hail  a  right  to  rvnouncc. 
Th«  privileg<-<l  jurisiliftion  ri'f>  rri'il,  ImwcviT,  to  [ler- 
•onal  niita  only,  not  to  real  and  feudal  (see  WeUer  u. 
Welt«,  Kirehtm  Zarikm,  It,  440,  i.  t.  Geriditsbirlnit; 
Geistlicbe). 

A  peculiar  privilege  of  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Church  U  the  one  called  prtrilfgium  cnnonit.  It  ci»n- 
•iats  in  a  canonical  provision  tliat  every  one  who  in- 
flkta  apod  •  clergyman  Qaclodlag  monkt  and  ntms)  a 
bo<Ulr  injury  (embracing  spitting,  kicking,  etc.),  in- 
curs by  the  fact  itself  excommunication.  It  was  first 
enacted  >>y  the  ('inmcil  of  Ithrimt  in  1131  (in  the  canon 
which  begins  Siguii  tuadtnU  diabolo  dericvm  ptrau- 
mrH,  *«  If  any  one,  at  the  fautlgathNi  oTtho  dwrti,  shall 
strike  a  rlorj^-nian").  and  was  mnde  a  goncral  Churrh 
law  in  11.19  hy  IniKKcnt  II.  It  pruvidcd  that  al>wilu- 
tion  from  tlic  excommuniratiDn  thus  incurred  should 
only  be  ipvea  in  the  hour  of  death,  or  if  the  culprit 
ihdlfinoMlljr  goto  Ron*.  Tba  law  stOl  exists,  bat 

if  tta  Injury  he  a  sm.ill  one,  fho  lii-ihoj)  niav  di^jiense 
from  the  Homan  joumoy  ^»ce  Wctzer  u.  Wclto,  KircA- 
en-IjfT,  viii.  782,  s.  v.  Privilegiuni  C.inoni'). 

b.  Special  Dite^lmt^  DyHu,  Disabiittiet.—''  In  the 
«aify  dnuch  Hbm  eltrgjr  wm  placed  md«r  itrfct 

dkefpUna.  Hm  crimes  laadlng  to  puni!ihment  were 
sfmony,  barasy,  apostasy,  neglect  of  duty,  in>moral- 
ity,  and  violation  of  clerical  etiquette.  Punishments 
wen  vaiiooa :  (1.)  OorpormU  aisftjalMws  which  Au. 
gMlino  tpaaha  of  aa  not  mftvqnent,  1h«  delinquent 
iielng  first  deprived  of  bis  tlrriral  rank,  and  tlien 
scourt;e<l  as  a  luyman.  Dtcanicj,  or  prisons,  were 
attarlicd  to  many  churches.  (2.)  Dtgnidation — that 
is,  the  oflbadier  was  put  down  to  a  lower  ranli  or 
gnda  «f  oflea^  and  ttat  to  all  appaannce  perma- 
MBtly.  (3.)  SwiprTMon — either  a  Itmrficio,  from  his 
income,  or  ob  f>fino,  from  his  office.  (4.)  hrprim- 
fiba— either  forMildcn  from  the  Lord's  Supper  nlto- 
gsthar,  and  treated  as  a  atnmgear  {cimmimo  pertjfrma^ 
9t  alloiPH  to  ^wiminicato  on  ly  whh  th«  laity  (flNH- 
mitnio  lalca).  (5.)  Kxeomntumeatum  —the  final  cutting 
off  of  the  offender  from  clerical  office,  and  flic  denial 
of  all  hope  of  restoration  to  it,  even  though  ho  should 
ba  restored  to  the  fellowihip  of  the  Church.  We  sub- 
join •  fcw  of  the  mom  ehaiacterfstie  of  the  andent 
canons  concerning  the  ctegy,  ss  showing  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  revealing  some  of  its  tendrncies  and 
nsagea :  Thus,  in  the  Apostolical  Canons,  *  b.  Let  not ' 
a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon  tun  away  his  wife,  un- 
der pratenoo  of  relli^;  if  be  do,  let  bim  be  saspend- 
cd  from  the  communion  (r/^opi^tirflcfX  ami  ih  po-od 
(jcaOaipfioBtit)  if  be  persi.<it.  G.  I>>t  nut  a.  Iiinhop,  iirv»- 
bjter,  or  deacon  nndert.-ik*-  any  secular  employ,  u|>on 
pain  of  depodtion.  17.  Ue  who,  after  his  being  bap- 
tiaed,  has  been  Imoleed  in  two  nairlagee,  or  has  kept 
a  concubine,  cannot  !«?  a  bishop,  Of  a  presliyter.  or  a 
deacon,  or  at  nil  l>elong  to  the  sacerdotal  catalogue. 
16.  He  that  marries  a  widow,  or  one  that  is  divorced, 
or  a  harlot,  or  a  servant,  or  aa  actress,  cannot  be  a 
bishop,  or  a  presbyter,  or  a  deaoon,  or  at  all  belong  to 
the  sacerddt.-il  catnlo;rup.  19.  He  that  marries  two 
sinters,  or  his  Tiicro,  cannot  l>e  a  clcr^rymnn.  20.  I^et 
the  clergyniaii  ^^  1  >  ^ives  security  f.  r  any  one  be  de- 
possd.  51.  If  any  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  or  any 
of  the  saoerdotal  oatalogne,  do  atwtain  from  marriage, 
and  flesh,  and  wine,  not  for  mortification,  but  otit  of 
abhorrence,  as  liaving  forgotten  that  all  things  are 
•very  good,  and  that  God  made  man  male  and  female, 
and  blaspbenioiia]|y  rsproaching  the  worlonanship  of 


God,  let  him  amend,  or  else  be  deposed,  and  cast  out 
of  the  Church;  and  so  also  shall  a  layman.'  In 
the  Canons  of  Laodiosa,  *M.  That  diey  of  the  priest- 
hood and  clergy  ought  not  to  gaze  on  fine  ^Imws 
at  weddings  or  other  feasts;  but  before  the  musijuir- 
adcs  enter,  to  rise  up  and  retreat.  56.  Thjt  they  of 
the  priesthood  and  clergy,  or  even  laity,  ought  not  to 
dnb  together  Ibr  gnat  eatlag  and  muhi^g  boats.* 
The  duties  of  the  various  ranks  of  the  clergy  were 
strictly  defined,  and  firm  laws  laid  down  for  their  guid- 
ance. They  were  not  allowed  to  leave  their  station 
without  permission,  but  were  to  reside  in  their  core, 
deserters  being  eondenned  by  a  law  of  Jnsthtiui  to 

forfeit  their  c!<tnti-<( ;  liut  flicy  conM  resi;rn  in  cert:»in 
circumstance?*,  and  a  rvtirinj;  or  caiitinical  jN'Osion  was 
sometimes  granted.  They  could  not  rrniove  from  one 
diocese  to  another  without  letters  dimissoi}*,  nor  could 
they  possess  plnalHiae,  or  hold  offlee  In  two  dioeesea. 

It  was  forbidden  them  to  engaj^e  in  tchI  ir  enqilov- 
monts.  or  attend  fairs  and  markets,  n<ir  cnuUl  they  li©- 
conie  pleaders  in  ci  tirt.*  of  law.  They  were  expected 
to  lead  a  stadioos  life,  their  principal  book  being  the 
Seriptofea,  while  heathen  and  bersticol  treatises  were 

only  allowed  them  as  occa.-iion  served.  Bishops  could 
not  l>e  'tutors  and  governors,*  but  the  inferior  clergy 
might,  umler  certain  limitHtions.  After  the  example 
of  Paul,  some  of  the  lower  deigy  might  sn^ort  them- 
selves,  or  ill  np  tiieir  leisore  by  some  secular  oeenp*. 
tion.  Severe  laws  were  pasfed  ogainst  what  arc  rail- 
ed wandering  cler^;y — rticantlri,  who  ap{.K.*ar  to  have 
Id-en  often  fugitives  from  discipline,  without  character 
or  certificate.  If  a  deigyman  died  withoiU  heirs,  his 
estates  Ml^  the  Chvreh,  so  tiie  Oooaell  of  Agde  in 
500  niled.  T?y  a  law  of  Tlieodosius  and  Talentinian 
III,  the  goods  of  any  of  the  clergy  dying  intestate 
went  in  the  same  way"  (Eadie,  8.  v.). 

6.  Electiom  iff  the  Clergg. — "  Some  assume  that  in 
the  early  CIntrch  the  people  had  no  other  power  than 
to  give  their  testimonials  to  the  fiersons  elected,  or  to 
make  exceptions,  if  tliey  had  any  just  and  rea.«onalile 
objections  to  urge ;  others  say  that  the  people  were 
al>8oluto  and  proper  electors,  and  this  ftom  apostolical 
right,  and  that  tfiey  enjoyed  this  tat  a  sneeesslon  of 
ages.  That  the  people  had  aToioS  fal  ths  ele<  ti<  ii-'  is 
evident  from  several  circumstances.  NobUliop  could 
be  intruded  upon  a  Church  against  the  consent  of  the 
members:  in  case  the  m^riQr  of  a  Church  consisted 
of  hereties  or  sehtonaUce,  the  prsetiee  «Ulfcred.  In 
many  instances  recorded  in  ccclf-<i.!^f ical  history  the 
voices  of  the  people  prevailed  af:aiii>t  the  bishops 
themselves.  In  addition,  we  have  tlio  words  used  hy 
the  people  in  the  decision,  such  ss  dfyoc  or  dyaCioc, 
digmu  or  Indi^^mis;  and  Instances  In  whUA  persons 
were  brnu^rht  liy  force  to  the  liishop  to  he  ordained,  or 
were  elected  to  the  oflioe  liy  accluniation.  It  was  de- 
cided by  the  fonrth  Council  of  Carthage  that  as  the 
bishop  might  not  elect  clerks  witboot  the  advice  of 
his  clergy,  so  likewise  he  should  seeore  the  consent, 
cfv^7)eration,  and  tertlmony  of  the  peojilo.  Tlie  popu- 
lar elections,  however,  l)e«  ame  scenes  of  great  disor- 
der and  abuse.  A  remarkable  passage  from  Chr>-sos- 
tom  (fit  Saeerd.)  has  Iwen  flreqoent^  quoted,  and  ap* 
pliea  moBB  or  less  to  sach  eleetlotts,  not  only  in  Con- 
stantinople, but  aUo  in  Kome,  Alexandria.  Anfioih, 
and  other  large  cities.  lie  snys:  'Go  and  witne&s 
the  proceedings  at  our  public  festivals,  in  which,  more 
especially,  according  to  established  rule,  the  eloctions 
of  eedesiastieal  oflotn  take  place.  Ton  will  find 
there  complaints  raised  again^t  the  tuinister  a.«  nuni'-r- 
ous  and  as  various  in  their  cliaracter  a.«  the  nnilfitii  le 
of  those  who  are  the  subject  of  church-(-n\  ,  rnun  i  t 
For  all  those  in  whom  the  right  of  election  is  vented 
split  Into  fbctions.  It  Is  evident  that  there  is  no  good 
ll^llcr^t.■lnding,  either  among  themselve".  or  with  the 
aj>iHiinted  president,  or  with  the  presbyter}'.  One  sup- 
ports one  man,  and  one  another.  And  the  reason  of 
this  is,  that  thrall  naglsct  to  kwk  at  that  point  which 
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fliej  oaght  to  consider,  namely,  the  intellectual  and 
■ocal  qaalillcations  of  tiie  pMion  to  be  elected.  There 
■re  odier  points  by  whleh  their  ebolee  Is  detemhed. 

One,  for  instance,  says,  "  It  is  neccasarj'  to  eli  i  t  a  p«  r- 
iOll  who  ia  of  a  good  fiunily."  Another  woald  choose 
*  meltliy  peraon,  heckiiM  he  would  not  require  to  Im 
supported  oat  of  tlie  rerennes  of  the  Chtuch.  A  third 
votes  for  a  person  wlio  has  come  over  ttoat  some  oppo* 
sito  party.  A  fourth  uhos  liis  intluence  in  fiivor  of  a 
relative  or  friend.  While  anuther  lends  his  infloence 
to  one  who  has  won  upon  him  bjr  fidr  speeches  ud 
pLmsible  pretensions.'  In  order  to  set  aside  these 
abnses,  some  bishops  claimed  an  exclnsfye  right  of 
api>i>lutin^'  til  spiritual  offices.  In  this  w.iy  tlu'V  i^nve 
offence  to  the  pttople.  In  the  Latin  and  Afrio.tn 
ehnrchas  an  attempt  wa.s  made  to  secure  greut<  r  ^i^1• 
plici^  in  electioiis  by  introdocing  vitUert.  This  did 
not,  however,  long  oontinae.  Another  plan  waa  to 
vest  the  election  in  members  of  the  lay  uriMtocracy. 
But  the  determining  who  these  should  be  was  left  to 
caprice  or  accideat;  and  the  result  was  that  the  ri^ht 
of  election  was  taken  ont  of  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  vested  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  powen 
and  i):irtly  with  thi^  cUtu'v,  who  exercised  their  riyht 
either  by  the  bishops,  their  suffk-af^ns  and  vicars,  or 
by  CoQegiate  meetings,  and  thi»  very  often  witbont 
pacing  an7  regard  to  the  Church  or  diocese  imme- 
diately concerned.  Sometimes  the  extraordinart'  mode 
of  a  bishop's  di  >i|;n;itin„'  Iiis  ■successor  wan  iido|ited; 
or  some  one  uuconnocted  with  the  diocese,  to  whom  a 
doubtful  case  had  been  referred  for  decision,  was  al- 
lowed to  nominate.  But  in  these  cases  the  consent  of 
the  people  was  pcesupposed.  Patronai;e  his  prevailed 
ginco  the  fifth  centorj;  but  the  complete  d(  v<  Ii'imii-nt 
of  thuH  system  was  a  work  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries"  (see  Fatbohaob).— Coleman,  Christian  An- 
Hquitia,  ch.  iii ;  Farmr,  itbefat.  Dictionan/,  s.  v.  Elec- 
tion ;  Bingham,  Oriff.  Beele$.  bk.  iv,  cha]).  ii ;  Henry, 
Ch.  Antiq.  Ilk.  ii,  ch.  i;  Wetiat  n.  Welti'.  Kir,  h^u-f  <'r. 
i,  630  ;  Ilerzog,  RrnUEne^Uop.  s.  v.  Geistliche.  See 
Ecclesiastical  Politt. 

CLERGY,  BENEFIT  OF,  an  ancient  privilege 
whereby  the  persons  of  clergymen  were  exempted 
from  criminal  procos.s  l>eforc  the  secular  judges  in  par- 
ticular cases,  and  consecrated  places  were  exempted 
from  criminal  arrests.  See  Sakctdabt.  "This  priv- 
ilege was  originally  confined  to  those  who  had  the 
hahitmn  et  fmsuram  cltricaUm^  but  in  time  ever}*  one 
was  aci  (iiint<-d  a  clerk  who  could  read;  so  that  after 
the  dissemination  of  learning  by  the  invention  of 
yriating,  it  was  found  that  as  many  laymen  as  divines 
were  admitted  to  this  privilege,  and  therefore  the  stat. 
4  Henry  VII,  ch.  xlil,  distinguishes  between  lay  schol- 
ars anil  1  li'rks  in  holy  urdcr.*,  and  direct-*  that  the  for- 
mer should  not  claim  this  privilege  more  than  once, 
and,  in  order  to  their  being  afleiwuds  known,  they 
should  be  marked  with  a  letter,  according  to  their 
offence,  on  the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb.  After  this 
burning,  the  laity,  and  before  it  the  real  clergy,  were 
discharged  from  tlie  sentence  of  tbo  law  in  the  king's 
court,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ordinary  fbr  canon- 
ical purgation.  This  poigation,  having  given  rise  to 
various  abases  and  pra«titation  of  oaths,  was  abolished 
at  the  Ili'fiiniiiition ;  and  accordingly  by  the  stat.  18 
Elizabeth,  ch.  vii,  it  was  enacted  that  every  person 
bavlng  benefit  of  clergy  sbould  not  be  delivered  over 
to  the  ordinary,  but  after  burning  in  the  h.md  shnuld 
Iw  delivered  out  of  prison,  unless  the  judge  thought  it 
expe<lient  to  det.iin  him  there  for  a  limited  period.  It 
will  be  collected  from  the  above  statement  that  the  par- 
ties ontffled  to  tUs  privilege  ire  clerks  in  holy  orders, 
WithoQt  branding,  or  any  of  tlio  pntiishmrnts  subse- 
qnently  introduced  in  its  place ;  lonls  of  i'arliament, 
peers,  and  peeresses  for  the  first  oflTcnce ;  commoners 
not  in  orders,  whether  male  or  female,  for  clergyable 
felonies,  upon  belns  bant  hi  the  hand,  whipped,  fined, 

It  is  n  pilvflaip  peeuUar 


to  file  dergy  that  sentence  of  death  cannot  b« ; 
npon  them  for  any  number  of  dogynble  offences  com- 
mitted by  them  (Blnekitoao,  0mm.  It,  874)."— Eadie. 

Ecde*.  Diet.  s.  v. 


ClmioiBMi 


8m  Cum,  Lb. 

'     Clerk  (Acts  xix,  86).    See  Towtc-clkrk. 

I  CLERK,  originally  and  properly  the  name  for  one 
■  of  tin  clergy  (q.  v.),  and  still  tte  common  appellation 

by  wliicli  cler^^ymcn  of  the  Church  of  England  distin- 
guiab  themselves  in  si^^ning  i\n\  k'r;al  iuj-truiueuC  It 
cauic  afterwards,  l)y  an  olivious  transition,  to  signify  a 
'4eamednian."  Its  most  usual  application  in  England 
istotlutoflew,  nownUiymMt,bntonee,ltt  anprobsba* 
ity,  an  ordained  functionarj',  who  leads  the  responic?  of 
the  congregation.    Properly  f  jjcuking,  in  the  Cliurch 
of  England,  the  clerk  i."  not  an  original  functionary  of 
^  the  congregation  in  the  eye  of  the  Church,  which,  in 
,  her  rabries,  spesks  moetly,  if  not  always,  of '*cleika*' 
(ordained  persons);  and  it  is  cert.iin  that  several  du- 
ties are  by  custom  yielded  to  the  clerk  which  pn>ix!rly 
belong  to  the  clergyman,  such  as  the  giving  out  of  thu 
I  Psalms  to  be  sung,  and  the  publication  of  notices.  (See 
I  Rubric  after  Kicene  Creed.)  The  appointment  of  par- 
bh  clerks  proinrly  belongs  to  the  incumbent.  Tliry 
should  l>c  licensed  by  the  ordinary,  and  take  an  oath 
I  to  obey  the  minister,  with  whom  properly  rests  the 
i  power  of  removfaig  the  clerk  ftom  bis  office,  thovf^  if 
I  be  be  displaced  without  snflldent  cause  a  **mand^ 
mus"  may  restore  him.    B}'  the  Church  Ti'mporali- 
ties'  Act  for  Ireland,  the  parish  clerk  is  removable  for 
any  misconduct,  by  the  miniBterwiUltiM  COBMIIkOf 
the  bishop. — HcHik,  Church  fHcttontiiy,  s.  T. 

Clbbks,  AroHToLicAU    See  Jesuits. 
Cunu,  MnoB.  Sea  FnaaoiMuun. 

Clerks  of  St.  MA.ioi.r.s,  a  reliprlouo  order  of  the 
sixteenth  century*  in  Italy,  founded  by  Jerome  .<£mUi- 
anus,  and  approved  by  Paul  IV.  "They 
selves  to  tba  tdigfaras  iaatmctioa  of  tlm 
the  ignonat. 

Clerks  of  Sr.  Paol.    Sec  Barxaiutk-^. 

Clp.kkh,  HKorLAR.    See  Canons  and  RtsoinbAM. 

ClEKKS,  TU&ATIMB.     See  TUBATUHtS. 

ClMnioiit^  a  cHy  tt  Awtugn,  Vnmoe,  whcve  n 

council  was  held  In  1095  and  lOOH,  riinfirming  the 
councils  of  roj»e  I'rban.  A  crusade  was  also  recom- 
mended, and  King  Phili])  excommunicated.  The  <  oun- 
cil  was  attended  by  4  arohbiahope,  225  bialMps,  and  an 
immense  nnmbar  of  hnrsr  deigy  and  ItSty, 

CI.F.KMOXT  MANUSCMPT  (Com  x  Ci.xiuy. 
MONTANi  »,  known  as  Cod.  D  of  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
No.  107  of  the  Imperial  IJbrary  at  Paris)^  an  QBCial 
MS.,  with  the  Greek  and  I>atin  on  opposite  pages,  oon- 
taining  Paul's  fourteen  epbtles,  with  a  few  hiatus, 
must  of  which  lia\-e  liccn  sujiplied  at  variniK  ilrites. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Culossians  stands  liefore  tiiat  to  the 
Philippians,  and  Bebnws  after  the  Pastoral  Spladea. 
The  MS.  is  stichometrically  arranged,  withtwen^-ooe 
lines  on  almost  every  page.  The  citations  from  the 
O.  T.  are  written  in  red,  exeeitt  in  Hebrew.*.  It  scorns 
to  belong  to  the  sixth  Centura*.  It  probably  camo 
llrom  a  Latin  aeribe,  with  a  Greek  copy.  The  oripnal 
writer  made  sever.il  alterations,  then  the  whole  of  tlia 
Greek  text  was  corrected  (apparently  in  the  seventh 
century)  by  the  first  reviser.  Two  others  (in  different 
handwrtting^  made  a  few  changes,  one  of  them  only 
in  the  Gn^  text.  Bat  Am  fborth  eoiwetor  want 
over  the  whole  text,  adding  the  breathings  and  accents, 
and  erasing  whatever  displeased  him.  Besides  Umbo 
Uiero  are  oocasloiMl  tUiiatifliBa  and  nMiuHtm  fey 
later  handa. 

Besa  says  that  ha  proenrBd  tiiis  MS.  from  CknMat^ 
In  tha  dioeeaa  of  Baanvaia  (wteaoa  iti  aamaX  •  rtBba> 
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wfakh  Wetrtdm  mniniwiTnj  iaqNifiUb  Alter 
Ben's  dcaCh,  ft  pund  Into  11m  Hbnrjr  of  tbe  bvoOien 

.Tacques  and  Pierre  du  Puy,  the  former  of  whom  Iwing 
lUiratian  to  tbo  king  of  France,  and  dyinK  in  16o6,  it 
was  purchased  and  depoeited  in  the  Koy«l  Library  at 
X^vjs.  la  th*  «*ii]r  part  of  the  oighteeoth  century, 
S6lMtTWif«neiitoatoftid«lI8.ligr  John  Aynmn,  an 
apostate  prics^t.  who  sol  i  one  of  tbetn  to  Sto«ch  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  others  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  biblio- 
graphiad  Earl  of  Oxford.  Both  tbeae  purduuen,  on 
iMniDg  th»  thdl,  mtowd  t)M  Imtm  to  Unir  proper 


m  oflkli 


Pciss^  inserted  2245  readiagt  aeat  by  the  Do  Puyt 

to  Usher  (Mill,  T.  proleg.  §  12k4)  ;  Wi  t-tt  in  ,  ol- 
lat«d  it  twice  (1716  16);  Tregelles  examined  it  in 
1849;  and  Tijichendorf  pablished  the  text  entire  in 
1852.  It  is  000  of  tbo  noet  Taliublo  in  aacnid  criti. 
cism — 8erhr«Bar,  Iwtni.  «o  JV:  r.  p.  180  aq.  See 
MAJirHcnriTs,  Tiiiu.irAL. 

Cletiis,  the  name  of  one  said  to  have  been  a  bishop 
of  Home  in  th«  flnt  ceotmy,  hot  wbethor  the  same 
with  AnacletM  or  not,  and  what  hin  posititm  in  the 
order  of  eneeeatleo,  arc  points  wholly  unsettled. — 
Migne,  s.  v.  Anaclet. ;  Wctzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchn-lj^x. 
ii, 625 ;  Rtrwag,Stal.EMe^ ii,  157 i  Gieeeler. Ck. MitL 
per.i,dhr.l,eh.ill,f  HiklOi  BooAkaclro. 

Clift   See  Ci^rr. 

ClimaOUS,  Johk.    See  .TnH;«  CUMAOnL 

Cllnuite.    See  rALXsriNE. 

CUnlc  BAPTISM.  Baptinn  on  a  sick-bed  was  so 
called,  from  kKitnif  a  hod,  and  was  allowed  in  the  case 
of  one  already  a  candidate  for  baptism  whose  life 
was  endangered ;  but  if  Ik-  recovered,  he  was  not 
held  eligible  to  orders.  The  tirst  instance  of  dinic 
baptism  is  found  in  a  letter  from  the  Boman  blsh* 
op  ConoUas  (about  260)  |o  Bishop  FaMns  at  Anti- 
och,  In  wMch  It  b  stated  that  "when  Noratian,  who 
had  only  received  the  bttptinmu.*  rUnironim,  and  with- 
out a  subseqnrnt  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bisliop, 
had  l>een  ordained  priest  by  a  predeceseoT  of  Cmw 
nelitu,  the  whole  clergy  and  the  people  had  pro- 
tested on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  iM>nnttted  to 
ordain  any  one  n  clerg^-man  wlio.  like  liim  (Nova- 
tion), had  received  bapttam  only  upon  the  sicli-bed; 
that,  however,  the  bishop  had  asked  to  allow  an  ezcep> 
tion  in  this  case"  (Enseb.  Hist.  Ecd.  i,  618).  The  same 
principle  was  expressed  in  814  by  the  Synod  of  Neo- 
ries4irea,  and  rpa.Kserteil  I.y  a  T'.iri^  !'yn(Ml  in  829.  Bish- 
op Cornelius,  in  the  letter  above  referred  to,  even  hes- 
itated to  coosidor  a  dinle  baptism  as  valid  and  sA* 
cient ;  "»y,"  he  says,  "of  such  a  one  (<-/iwn/#),  It  can 
be  said  at  all  that  he  has  received  baptism. "  Similar 
doubts  Were  expre-.-rd  I  v  others;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Cyprian  strongly  insisted  that  a  clinic  baptism 
was  jnst  as  valid  and  efficient  as  any  other  (^liM.  79). 
Wetier  u.  Welte,  Kirek.-Lex.  ii,  686;  Herzog,  S"pii. 
it,  505;  Bergier,  e.  r.Cliniques;  Bingham,  Oriff.£cei. 
h.xi,  ch.  ii,  §  5 ;  Mosheim,  Ccmmmlarim,  esttt. U,  §  Uw 

Clitua  (KAfirof),  a  rash  young  man,  who  was  com- 
pelled by  Josephus.  when  commander  In  Galilee,  to 

cut  <tfr  one  (if  Ills  own  iLindsi,  as  a  punishment  fur  ex- 
citing a  revolt  in  Tiberias  (Joseph.  LifBf  §  84;  War, 
lit  tit  VI). 

Cloak  (^"^9^,  meit,  Isa.  llx,  17,  elsewbm  MB* 
dersd  in  onr  Torsiin  "  rolM,"  or  "  mantle")  waa  an  q>> 
per  garment  or  fobs  (of  cotton?),  wMA  extended  ba> 

low  the  knees,  open  at  the  top,  so  as  to  be  drawn  over 
the  head,  and  having  arm-boles.  It  was  worn  by  the 
high-priest  under  the  cphod  (Exod.  xxviii,  31);  also 
by  kfaigs  and  persons  of  distinction  (1  8am.  xt,  87} 
Job  i,M;  0,13^,  and  by  women  (2  Sam.  xili,  18).  8so 
Apparel. 

So,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  word  ifiarioi;  ren- 
dered "cloak"  in  Hatt  v,  4D,  is  in  Hs  plural  form 
taken  for  garments  In  general  in  other  places  (Matt, 
xvii,  1:  xxtI,  65;  Acts  58;  ix,  89).  The  doak, 
or  piiUhim  CAets  ix,  39),  wa.n  the  outer  garment  (Vlif- 
ferent  fruni  the  ''coat"  or  tuitic,  \itiov\  and  it  Neems 
to  have  been  a  large  piece  of  w(M}llen  cloth  nearly 
aqnaa%  which  was  wrapped  rono^  tiM  body,  or  fasten* 
ed  aboot  the  dioalders,  and  served  also  to  wrap  the 
wearer  in  at  night.  It  might  not  be  t.iken  by  a  <  ml- 
itor  (Exod.  xxii,  '26,  '27),  though  the  tunic  could  (ilatt. 
V,  40),  which  fact  gives  peculiar  fenrlo  fa^aaetlM 
of  oar  Lord.  See  Glothomk 

The  4Mvnt»  nndered  **  doak**  In  %  Ite.  It,  18,  waa 
Am  Bomaa  MMftb  a  tUdt  t 
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I7  in  travelling,  InrtMid  of  the  toga,  as  a  proteeBoa 

from  tlio  weather.  It  Bcems  to  have  ln-rti  11  Imij^  elouk 
wiUiuat  aloeves,  with  only  an  opening  for  tlie  head. 
Othin  mpposc  it  tu  have  b«en  a  travclling-ba|{  or 
ptHjiBinttr"  for  books,  etc.  Discuatiaiu <k  foio Piuli 
have  been  written  by  Bronnor  (Qien.  178Q,  HdOM 
(Vitft..  Liikemacher  (Ilclnist.  1722),  Rusmeier 

(Gryph.  1731),  Vechner  (s.  I.  1078).    See  Dbkhs,  etc. 

Clod,  O^k,  pul,  or  Vhs,  juA,  Job  vii,  6,  a  bmp  of 

Mrtfa;  n^a^i  m^rof^*       ^  ll.mtpui^  «f 

earth ;  23"^,  re'yth.  Job  xxi,  33 ;  xxxviii,  88,  A  moM 
of  earth ;  ini^,  acKiat/',  to  "  break  clods,"  Isa.  xxviii, 
24 ;  Hos.  X,  11 ;  to  "  harrow,"  Job  xxxix,  10,  prop,  to 
kiftl  the  ploughed  field.    Sm  ▲•Ucoltdbb. 

Cloister  (L«t.  eUoftrom,  m  mdonn),  Thla  tern 
ii  oftm  applM  to  •  momuury  (q.  v.).  It  ww  origin- 
al^ applied  to  the  porch  of  thi-  (Uriam  or  paradise  (q. 
▼.)  of  a  church  £iiee  plan  of  ancient  church  under 
Church  Eomcn],  in  wluch  interments  were  made 
bate*  it  tMoaana  vaaal  to  buy  in  tba  clrarcii  itMlf. 
TIm  term  eMrtcr  la  now  mora  uatulljr  naed  In  English 
to  indicate  the  arcade  surroundiiii;  thn  court  onclosetl 
by  the  buildings  of  a  monastic  estaljlinhnient.  This 
enclosed  space  was  generally  a  garden,  ornamented 
with  a  foaotain  and  shrubbery,  bat  it  often  aanrodalso 
aa  a  borial-plaea  fbr  laadlnt;  nanban  of  tiia  bratli«r- 
hood.  The  arcade  (or  cloisti'r),  in  the  first,  or  first 
and  aaoond  stories  of  the  buildings  Cacing  the  court, 
aarrad,  aapaelalljr  during  bad  weather,  for  processiona, 
■adaa  a  pnaianada  for  tba  monlca  whila  aajing  pmy- 
aia,  madftadng,  or  atndying,  and  ftr  liaalth,  recrea- 
tion, and  conversation.  In  the  Bencdii  tino  monaster- 
ies there  was  read  in  the  cloisters  each  day  u  {xirtion 
of  the  regulations  of  the  order,  and  the  entire  liody  of 
tha  lagniationa  bafora  the  aMamblad  brotherhood  foor 
tfmea  a  jraar.  Stona  taata  wara  naually  plaead  bafbra 
the  windows,  and  cells  or  stidls  for  study  sot  into  the 
wall  of  the  building,  off  from  the  cloi.ttor.  Relics  and 
Other  objecta  of  worshii)  were  Kometinies  placed  in  the 
eloiatar  tha  court.  Tba  diriatara  had  often  great 
ardiitaetiiral  baaoty,  and  aoma  of  tham  are  very  im- 
portant in  their  bearing  on  the  hi*t(>ry  of  arrliitecttire. 
Large  monasteries  often  had  several  cloisters.  The 
tana  titnulnun  was  in  them  applied  also  to  the  covered 
paaiaga  way  landing  from  ona  part  of  a  mooaatia  aa- 
tabUahmant  to  another.—'Wataar  u.  Walta,  Xirelas.* 
Lex.  vi,  228. 

CLOIST£iU}ABTU,  tba  coatt  or  open  apaoe  aa- 
doaad  bj  a  doiilar  (q.  ▼.). 

Cloke.    See  Cloak. 

Cloniten.    See  METHODura,  TiuauTiTB  Wsa- 

LBTAX,  OF IbBLAKD. 

Cloae  Communion.    Seo  roMMr>'ioN. 
Clo«et  (n^n,  cAuj>puk\  a  covermjf,  Joel  ii,  16),  a 
bridal  coach,  with  emtrina,  landared  by  oar  tranala- 

tnrs  "  chamber"  in  Pmu  xi\,  5.    See  Ur.D.    The  Jews 
still  oiiipliiy  the  same  wonl  to  designate  the  canopy 
under  which,  anmng  them,  tha  n^lial  OamnODjr  ia 
performed.   See  Makiuaob. 
Tba  word  in  tha  H.  T.  randatvd  "doaaf  la  rufiOop, 

signify inir  properly  a  $t"re-himsr  (ai  in  T,iike  xii,  24); 
hence  any  place  of  privacy  and  rt;tireinent  (Matt,  vi, 
6;  Luke  xli,  8).  SaaPBATBB. 

Clothing  (garment,  r^sb.  Ubiuh',  ty^vfia).  Im- 
mediately ftfler  the  our  first  parents  clothed  them- 
selves with  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree;  afterwards  with 
.  the  skina  of  animala.  Sabaaqoaotlj  aome  method,  we 
n»y  Nppoaai,  traa  diaoovarad  Ibr  matting  together  the 
hair  of  animals  and  making  a  sort  of  felt-doth.  Ijitcr 
Htill  the  art  of  weaving  was  introduced,  ami  a  web  was 
formed  combining  the  hair  of  animab  with  threads 
drawn  from  wool,  cotton,  or  flax.  The  art  of  nunn- 
fiwtarlug  cktha  if  apinnfaig  aad  maviBg  ia  af  very 
graat  aatiqaii^  (Oan.  sir,  SS{  xli,  dl{  Job  vii,  ^ 


I  The  Egyptbnaworaaalabratodftr  audi  masofiwtaM. 

The  Heltrews,  while  dwelling;  among  them,  learned  the 
art,  and  even  excelled  their  teachers  (1  Chron.  iv,  21). 
See  Wbaviso.  While  wandering  in  the  Arabian  wil- 
.  demaaa,  thajr  piaparad  tha  matariala  fcr  oovariag  tha 
'  tabamacla,  and  wranght  aome  of  tliaaa  wHk  ambroid* 
ery.  Cotton  (?)  cloth  was  esteemed noatvahiable,  next 
to  that  woolen  and  linen.  That  which  waa  manufac- 
tured from  the  hair  of  animals  waa  considered  of  least 
value.  SOk  ia  not  mentioned  at  n  vary  aarijr  period, 
aniaaa  it  be  ao  in  Eaeic  zvi,  10, 18.  TUa,  however,  k 
clear,  that  Alexander  found  silks  in  Perxi.-!,  and  it  la 
more  than  probable  that  the  Median  dress  adopted  by 
the  Peraiana  ander  Cyrus  was  silk.  It  was  not  intro- 
diwad  amonf  tha  natioaa  of  Earope  natU  « lata  period. 
(See  Oeae  varfcraa  materials  in  tteir  alphabetical  or- 
der.) Garments  woven  or  dyed  of  \'ariouii  coIorH  waro 
much  esteemed  in  the  tjist.  They  were  generally 
made  by  women,  and  were  occasionally  tastefully  em- 
broidered (Gen.  xxvii,  8;  Exod.  xxviii,  4-4;  xxxix, 
a  ;  Judg.  V,  80 ;  PTot.  xxxI,  Sl-if).  Tha  Arialfe 
modes  of  dn\s8  are  nearly  the  same  fro'm  age  to  ape, 
and  hence  much  light  is  tlirown  by  modem  observi^ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  the  clothing  of  tha  Hebrews.  Saa 
CosTtDOL  The  prindpal  aitidaa  of  dmaa,  with  man, 
were  the  '* cloak,"  ''robe,*'  or  -mmUB,**  conatftntteg 
the  ordinary  outer  ^jnrment ;  the  "shirt."  or  funic, 
forming  the  inner  dress;  the  'Wwrftua"  for  the  head; 
the  "girdle"  for  confining  the  garments  at  the  waist; 
and  the  sandal"  for  the  feet.  To  theae  were  added, 
in  the  case  of  females,  the  **Mjr*  fbr  eonoealing  the 
face,  and,  as  a  matter  of  orii;imi  nt,  the  fthowy  "head- 
dress," the  "necldaces,"  "  bractlel*,"  and  "anklets," 
the  jewelled  rings  for  the  ears  and  noAc,  with  other  oc- 
casional articles  of  effeminacy,  as  in  Isa.  iiL  (Sea  each 
of  these  words  in  its  place.)  See  Attibb. 

Chamob  ov  Cix»THiM.  floa  OABMan'. 

REXinNG  OF  ri.oTHBa.  To  Tcnd  or  tear  the  gar- 
ments wa!!  frrim  the  earliest  period  an  action  express- 
ive of  the  highest  grief  (Oen.  zzzvii^  29).  Jacob  and 
David  did  it  on  ▼ariaoa  oceadaoa;  and  so  did  Joahos, 
Hesekiah,  and  Bna  (t  Sam.  xlli,  81 ;  Joah.  rii,  6 ;  S 
Kings  xix,  1  ;  Ezra  ix,  S).  The  high-priest  was  for- 
bidden to  rend  his  clothes  (Lev.  x,  6;  xxi,  10),  prob- 
ably meaning  hu  sacred  garments  :  pafbipl 
referred  to  in  Matt  xxvi,  6&,  were  such  aa  wara  ( 
narily  worn,  or  merely  judicial,  and  not  pontlfldal 
garments.  Sometimes  it  denoted  anger,  or  indigna- 
tion mingled  with  sorrow  (Isa.  xxxvi,  22;  xxxvti,  1; 
AelaziT,14).  aaaK—wao. 

Cloud  (properly  "jj?,  annn  .       rorrrinrj  the  «ikr, 
vf^^Xi;).    The  allusions  to  clouds  in  Scripture,  as  well 
as  their  use  in  symbolical  langnage,  must  l«  under- 
stood with  refbrence  to  the  nature  of  tlie  climate,  where 
the  sky  scarcely  exhibits  the  trace  of  a  cloud  from  the 
beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Septeml)er,  during 
which  period  clouds  so  rarely  appear,  and  rains  so  sel- 
dom  fall,  as  to  be  considered  plienomena — as  was  tlie 
caaa  with  the  harvest-rain  which  Samuel  invoked  (1 
Sam.  xii,  17, 18),  and  wHh  the  little  cloud,  not  larger 
than  a  mnn'.H  lumd,  the  appearance  of  which  in  the 
west  was  immediately  noticed  as  something  remarka- 
ble not  only  in  itself,  hut  as  a  sure  harbinger  of  rala 
(1  Kings  xviii,  44).   As  in  such  climates  clouds  re- 
freshingly veil  the  oppressive  glories  of  the  snn,  cloads 
often  f<ymltoIize  the  Divine  presence,  as  indicating  the 
splendor,  insupportable  to  man,  of  that  glory  which 
they  wholly  or  partially  conceal  (Exod.  xvi,  10;  xxxiii, 
9 ;  Num.  xi,  26 ;  xxi,  6;  Job  xxii,  14 ;  Psa.  xvlil,  11, 
12 ;  Isa.  xix,  1).    The  shelter  given,  and  refreshment 
of  rain  promised  by  clouds,  give  them  their  pcnili  tr 
prominence  in  Oriental  imagery,  and  the  individual 
cloud  in  that  ordinarily  cIoadl«w  region  becomes  well 
defliiad,  and  ia  dwelt  upon  like  the  individnal  tree  in 
the  ban  kadacape  (Stanley,  ^/ria  mi  FalttHme,  p. 
ua^  flinllMlf  ,  wiMB  *  cM  aipaan,  niD  ia  crtl- 
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narily  apprehended,  and  thna  the  "  cloud  without  rain" 
becomes  a  tvoverb  da  the  man  of  promiae  without  per- 
fgnBUie*  ^kov.  wA,  15 ;  Isa.  zviii,  4 ;  xxr,  5 ;  Jade 
13 :  comp.  Pror.  xxt,  14).  The  cloud  i«,  of  coone,  • 
figure  of  tranKitoriness  (Job  xxx,  15;  Hos.  ri,  4),  and 
of  whatever  inten-epts  divine  favor  or  human  suppli- 
cation (Lam.  iif  1 ;  iii,  44).  Being  the  least  substan- 
tbl  ti  TUUe  forms,  undcinad  fa  aluipe,  and  unre- 
Ktrained  in  position,  it  is  the  one  among  material  things 


I  3^).  So  1  V  niplit  the  cloud  on  the  tAl>emacle  heriime 
fire,  and  the  guiding  pillar  a  pillur  of  fire.  See  BmA- 
QOK.  Hodm)  Germans  explain  it  of  a  natural  ap> 
pearance,  or  of  the  holy  6n  carried  before  the  hon 
from  off  the  altar;  bat  it  is  clearly  spoicen  of  a«  mirac- 
ulous, and  gratefully  rcmemljered  in  iift*r  nges  by 
pious  Israelites  (Pm.  c\-,  39 ;  Ixxviii,  14 ;  Wind,  x,  17) 
as  a  takan  of  God's  special  care  of  their  fiUhers.  lai^ 
ah  has  a  remarkabia  aUoiion  to  it  (It,  5),  as  alM  Paul 


vrhich  raojt  easily  suggests  tpirltual  being.   Hence  it  ,  (1  Cor.  x,  4,  2  ;  nee  Pfan,  Df  imbe  JtrafUtm  IxjptizanU, 


i»,  Ro  to  fijieak,  tlir  ri-<-());ni.'<od  machlnen,'  by  which  «u- 
pematural  appearances  are  introdaoed  (Im.  xix,  1; 
Enk.  1, 4;  Rer.  i,  7,  et  pasalmX  or  the  veil  between 
thin^  visible  and  invisible;  bat,  more  eepedally,  a 
mysterious  or  supcmatural  cloud  is  the  symbolical 
Mat  of  the  Divine  presence  it-'«<If— the  phendrnenon  of 
Mtj  Tonchaafedk^  Jehorah  to  the  prophet,  tiie  priest, 
tb»  Uog^  or  tbo  (Pw.  IxWii,  84;  bcudz,  6; 

civ,  8 ;  Nah.  i,  S).  Sometimes  thick  darknesa,  eome- 
time.t  intense  luminousnoss,  often,  apparently,  and  ee- 
pecially  by  ni^lit,  an  nctual  fire  is  attributed  to  this 
glory-dond  (Dent,  iv,  11;  Exod.  xl,  36;  xxxiii,  23, 
tt;  S  8am.  ssll,  IS,  18).  Such  a  bright  cloud,  at  any 
rate  nt  tirom,  visttisd  and  rested  on  the  Mercy-seat 
( Exo.1.  xxix,  42,  48;  1  Kings  viii,  14  :  2  Chron.  v,  14 ; 
Ez».>k.  xliii,  4),  and  was  iiniiii'<i  Sli>  kiiuili  u\.  v.  *  by 
late  writer*  (sea  Tbolemann,  IM  nube  supra  area,  I.ips. 
1771-1769;  Stkhrltx,  De  am  faderit,  Hal.  1753). 
Thus  Jehovah  appeared  at  Sinnl  in  the  midst  of  a  dond 
(Exod.  xix,  9;  xxxiv,  5);  and  when  Moses  had  bnllt 
and  consecrated  the  t.iln  niai  li',  the  t  loinl  filled  the 
ooiut  atoond  it,  to  that  Moses  coold  not  enter  (Exod. 
id,84,Hr).  Tka  lana  feappawd  it  «lw  dadkatfcn  of 
the  Temple  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  v,  18;  1  Khigv  trlB, 
10).  So  Christ,  at  his  second  advent,  is  described  as 
descending  upon  clouds  (Matt,  xvii,  5;  xxiv,  30,  etc. ; 
Acta  i,  9}  Rat.  i,  7;  xiv,  14,  16).   To  come  in  the 


Viteb.  s.  a.l.  A  renmrkaVde  ptisnaj^'p  in  Ciirtiux  (v,  2, 
§  7),  descriptive  of  Alexander's  army  on  the  match, 
mention*  a  beacon  hoiatad  on  a  pole 'from  lioart  qatf 
ten  as  th«  signal  for  marching  (''a  fire  waa  observed 
by  night,  a  smoke  in  the  day-time").  This  was  prolt- 
ably  an  adoption  of  an  F.a.itern  custom.  See  nl*o  an 
account  of  an  appearance  of  tire  by  night  is  the  exp^ 
ditionofTimoleontoItal7(IMod.8le.ZTl,M).  Sim- 
ilarly the  Persians  naed,  aa  a  oonspirnous  si^rnal,  an 
image  of  the  sun  enclosed  in  crystal  (CurtiuH,  iii,  3,  § 
9).  Caravans  arc  still  known  to  ux'  -uch  l  eaci>n.s  of 
fire  and  smoke,  the  doodlessnesa  and  often  stilioeaa 
of  the  sky  glrbxg  the  amoke  great  iimdtj  ttl  Tctaaw 
and  boldnesa  of  oalUlM.'^Sniltl^  Kitto^  l.T. 

See  ExoDK. 

Clough,  Brxjamdi,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  mis- 
sionary, waa  bcm  at  Biadfard,  Ea^and,  1791,  and 
nohad  wkh  tba  Waaloyaa  dMrch  In  1008.   In  a  hm 

years  he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher,  and  in  1813 
wiis  sent  with  Dr.  Coke,  as  one  of  hii«  helpers,  in  Us 
nii.ssion  to  India.  In  Cej'lon  he  was  sooB  Mgaided  as 
one  of  the  moat  aocoaaafnl  atudenta  and  tMchan.  Ho 
oom|dlod  two  dtctioBartaa  BwgBali  and  Sioglialaao, 
and  Singhalese  and  English — which  were  publi.ihed 
at  the  expense  of  the  colonial  goveninient,  and  have 
\ieen  of  incalculable  value  to  his  surceii-ors  in  the  mis- 
•ioa.  Ue  waa  000  of  the  translators  of  th«  Holy  Scrip* 


^ooda,  or  wMltho  donda  of  htvnm^  waa  among  flia  tawa  of  tha  (Md  and  NowTaatamanti  Into  the  Sing^ 


.Tew-,  ft  known  symbol  of  IMvine  power  and  majesty; 
and  Grotius  observes  that  a  similar  notion  obtained 
among  the  heathen,  who  n  fin-x  tittMl  their  dcitii  -  r^x- 
ered  with  a  cloud.  (See  the  treatises  on  the  bymlx)!- 
kal  nimbna  or  halo  by  Nloolai  [Jen.  1099],  Ketske 
[/)</#er<.  ii,  No .  l].")  Hence  "clouds  and  darkness'" 
apijear  to  be  put  uti  n-prescntinn  the  mysterious  nature 
of  the  Divine  opcr.'iiions  in  the  government  of  the 
world  (Pm.  xcrii,  2).  Clood*  are  also  the  aymbol  of 
anniea  and  m^Mlndai  ofpaopla  (Jar.  hr,  18;  Isa.  Iz, 
«:  IIpI>.  xii.  1) ;  a  figure  referring  to  the  effects  of  a 
large  and  compact  l>ody  of  men,  moving  upon  the  sur- 
face of  an  extensive  plain,  like  a  cloud  in  the  clear 
sky.  A  djqr  of  donda  ia  taken  for  a  aeaion  of  calam- 
ity (EsA.  xxx,  8;  xxxiv,  lf)b  compares  false 
teachers  to  clouds  carried  aboat  with  a  tempest  (2  Pet. 
il,  17).  Solomon  compares  the  infirmities  of  old  age, 
which  arise  successively  one  after  another,  to  "clouds 
ntnming  after  rain"  (Ecclea.  xii,  2).  The  favor  of  a 
king  la  oompamd  lo  dond  of  tim  latter  rain,"  re- 
freshing and  fcrtilijiing  the  earth  (Pror.  xvi,  15).  The 
sudden  disappearance  of  threatening  clouds  tnm  the 
sky  is  eniploycd  by  Isaiah  as  a  figure  for  the  blotting 
ottt  of  transi^Makma  (zlir,  23).   Sea  Wamya'a  CUms 


lese  language;  and  he  as.Hlstpd  in  prcp.iring  for  the 
press  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  l^ili, 
the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists.  As  a  preacher 
to  the  natives  he  waa  most  xealoo*  and  aoocaasfuL 
'*  Daring  the  first  year  of  Ida  labor*,  be  wen  tin  eon- 
fidence  and  convinced  the  jtidpmcnt  of  m.iry  distin- 
guished men  among  the  heathen,  and  a^sinted  to  form 
that  hysti  ni  of  e^-anpelization  which  has  )>lessed  many 
thooianda  of  peraon*  in  the  island  of  Ceylon."  In 
1888,  fiifling  health  eonvoDodUm  to  letazn  to  Bng- 
l;mii    TT.^  died  in  I>ondBn, AfA  tt,  VUL—W«atfm 

Minnt'f.  IxM,  ]>.  13. 

Clout  is  given  in  Josh,  ix,  6  as  the  rendering  of 
the  Heh.  verb  X^a  {tola',  elsewhere  rendered  "spot- 
ted"), which  properly  means  to  patch,  and  denotes  that 
the  sandals  of  ttie  Qibeonitea  were  mended,  as  if  old 
and  worn  by  a  long  Joomey.  The  "cast  clouts" 
(nano,  jecAo&oA',  literally  a  tearing  in  pieces)  put 
nnder  Jeremiah's  arms  to  prevent  the  cords  by  which 
1m  «aa  drawn  out  of  the  dangaon  from  cnttfaag  into 
die  Sedi  (Jer.  xxxrffl,  11, 12)  ware  Ud  toni  clodiaa  or 

raffg. 

Clovla  (old  Ger.  Cklodmg,  i.  e.  "  famotis  warrior ;" 
modem  Ger.  Ludteig,  Fr.  £omm),  the  first  Christian 
king  of  the  Franks,  was  bom  A.D.  466^  and  bgr  the 
death  of  his  father,  Childeric,  became  king  nf  the  8a- 
lian  Franks,  whose  ciipital  was  Toumay.  .\Aer  hav- 
ing OTerthrown  the  (iaIlo-Komans  under  Syagrius, 
near  Sdsaons,  be  took  possession  of  the  whole  country 
between  the  Somno  and  fha  Loin^  and  established 
himself  in  Sotssons.  In  488  he  manM  doHMn, 
daughter  of  a  Burgundian  prince.  His  wife  was  a 
Christian,  and  earnestly  desir^-d  the  conversion  of  her 
husband,  who,  like  most  of  the  Fninks,  was  still  a  hea. 
said  to  hnvp  "  come  down  in  the  pilhu-"  (Sum.  xii,  6;  •  then.  In  a  great  battle  with  the  Alemanni  at  Tdbiae 
so  Exo<I.  xxxiii,  9,  10).  See  PiixAR.  It  preceded  I  [Zolplch].  near  Cologne,  Cloria  waa  h«d  inesaed.  and, 
the  ho«t,  apparently  restini;  on  the  ark,  which  led  the  as  a  last  rcource,  invoked  the  Ood  of  flntil.l  i.  offer- 
Way  (Exod.  xiii,  21 ;  xl,  86,  etc. }  Num.  ix,  16-28i  x,  I ing  to  become  a  Christian  on  oondiUon  of  obtaining 


Pillar  of  CLoro  ("lirn  "I'S?,  column  of  the  cloud, 
Exo<l.  xxxiii,  9,  10),  otherwise  called  Pillar  of  Firt 
(C5tn  niay,  Exod.  xiii,  22),  was  the  active  form  of 
the  •ymboUod  ^orj^ond,  betokening  God's  presence 
to  lead  his  chosen  host,  or  to  inquire  and  visit  offences, 
as  the  luminous  cloud  of  the  sanctuary  exhibited  the 
same  under  an  aspect  of  repose.  The  cloud,  which 
l»acanie  a  pillar  when  tlm  hotit  moved,  seenu  to  have 
retted  at  ether  tfmea  on  tiwtrfbemnd*i,whaBee  God  is 
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the  vlflloi^*  TIm  Alemanni  irer«>  routed,  and  on 
Christmas  day  of  the  same  year  Clovia  and  several 
tbousanilH  of  his  armj  were  chriatened  by  Remigiiu, 
bUiop  of  Kheims.  Th*  noaptian  of  Ctoria  into  the 
Choral  by  •  bishop  hi  ennnoetfim  whh  Rone  tendedf 
greatly  to  fsecurc  the  supremacy  cf  ortdixlnxy  ovjt 
Arianism,  to  which,  »t  that  time,  mobt  of  the  Weutem 
Chriadaa  princes  i<ulonged.  Pope  Anastasius,  who 
taUj  appreciated  the  importance  of  thia  gain,  saluted 
dorls  M  the  **iiiost  Christian  kfais.**  In  607,  low 
of  conquest  concurrinn  witti  zc-il  for  \}\<'  orthodox 
&ith,  Clovis  marchcHi  to  the  suutb-west  of  Gaul  at^not 
the  heretic  Visigoth,  Alaric  II,  whom  he  defeated  and 
daw  at  VoukI^,  near  Poitien,  taUng  poasarton  of  the 
whole  country  ns  fhr  aa  Bnrdeanx  and  TonloMe;  hat 
he  was  checked  at  Aries,  in  507,  l)y  Theodoric,  Itini^  of 
the  UstrogotbA.  ClovU  now  tooli  up  tiia  residence  in 
Pkris,  wliere  he  died  in  611.  Cloris,  in  sereral  in- 
ataacai^  osed  the  Arianiam  of  other  Chiiatiaa  priaeaa 
aa  a  pretext  toe  war  and  conciue^t,  and  he  ttalnad  hb 
name  by  cruelly  murdering  a  numlter  of  his  relations 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  dangerous  rivals ;  but  the 
writer-i  of  the  Romish  Church  assert  that  he  was 
chaste,  and  joit  toward  Ua  sattJeets. — See  Channben, 
AcfeLa.T.;  Wetear  n.  Waita,  Kin  km  Lm.  M,  490, 

Cloyne,  an  ancient  eptotppal  Umn  1m  flw  south- 
aaak  of  Cork  connQr>  fiftaan  ndlaB  aaat  tgr  aonth  of 
Cork.   The  Uihopne  waa  fhonded  in  the  0th  eentnry 

by  St.  Colman,  the  ahhey  in  707,  and  the  cathedral  in 
the  13th  century.  Near  the  catliedrul  is  a  round  tow. 
er  92  feet  high.  About  1430  the  episcopate  was  united 
to  that  of  Cork,  aeparated  in  1678,  and  reunited  in  1835. 
8oo  CoBK.  Berkeley,  the  eelebrated  philoaopher,  waa 
bom  here,  and  v  ns  dishoji  of  ClovTie  in  K'TS.  Hrink- 
Icy,  the  af.troni)mer,  who  died  in  1K3.),  wa,H  also  bishop 
of  Cloyne.  Population  1713.  Cloyne  is  also  the  seat 
of  ft  Roman  CatiioUo  bishop,  who  belongs  to  the  ecrlesi- 
aadeal  prorlnoo  of  Caahel.--Chamber8,  Encydopet^, 

Club  (only  once  in  the  plur.,  and  that  in  the  Apoo* 
lypha,  2  Mace,  iv,  41,  {tiW  iraw,  rfc'oiaaissi  ^<«idb, 
L  a.  iteat  pieeea  of  wood). 

Clugny,  Congregation  o(  a  congregation  of 
Beformed  Benedictine  nKMik%  oitoblished  in  909  at 
Clngny  (now  Clani,  a  town  of  France,  Department  of 
Saone  and  I^oire,  eleven  miles  north-west  of  M'k  oiO 
by  Duke  William  of  Aqaitania  and  Ikmo,  alitiut  of 
the  Benedictine  monaatariOK  of  Oigny  and  Baume. 
Wniiam  gave  to  the  new  oonveat^  a4  the  landii  tat- 
asta,  Tfaieyards,  mills,  slaves,  etc.,  of  the  domidn  of 
Cluf^y.  The  convent  was  to  Im>  rtlwavs  djion  ffir  the 
poor,  needy,  and  travellers,  and  tu  pay  a  small  annual 
tribute  to  Itome ;  it  was  to  be  exempt  fnm  dnoil  imd 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  being  aatjeot  to  the  pope  and 
ttoftbbotonly.  WnUamhhnadfwenttoRometooh* 
tain  the  papal  .sanction.  Tht(  convent  Im  ^^  ui  with 
twelve  monks,  under  fiemo  as  its  first  alil>ot.  Under 
his  successor  Odo  (q.  ▼.),  one  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  his  tfana,  nuuwwua  French  oonTonts  snbordi. 
noted  fhanaelTaa  to  Cltigny,  thna  fbnning  the  '*  Con- 
gregation of  Clugny,"  which  soon  extended  from  Hen- 
evento  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  embraced  the  nio<>t 
ImporUnt  convenU  of  Qtnl  and  Italy.  Under  the  ad. 
ntaistratfam  of  hb  iiMoaaaors  Aymard,  Maleul  (Ma}o- 
Ins),  and  SLOdllo^  the  congregation  steadily  extend- 
ed, many  bishops  and  prince**  plarinc  their  convents 
under  Clugny.  A  largo  synod  of  French  bisho[)«  at 
Anse,  during  the  time  of  Odilo^  declared  the  emamption 
of  Clogny  faivalid ;  but  under  Odilo's  ancceasor,  St. 
Hogo  (died  1109),  the  old  privilege  waa  recovered. 
The  n  put  ition  of  ('lufcny  .-it  this  time  greatly  in- 
crease<l  in  consequence  of  three  monks  of  the  congre- 
grtlon  ascending,  within  a  brief  si»ace  of  time,  to  the 
papal  chair— Gregory  VII,  Urban  II,  and  Pascal  II. 
Hngo,  tn  1089,  began  the  constmction  of  the  Iwsnica 
of  Clngny,  wbirh  nt  that  time  was  the  largest  in  tlio 
wmrld,  and  robse^uentl^r  onljr  a  little  snrpasaed  b^  St. 


Peter's  rhiirrh  at  Rome.    Under  Hugo  the  congre- 
gation numl>ered  about  1Q,0(H)  monks.    Hi-i  8ucce."i!«)r, 
Pontius  de  Melgueil,  received  the  right  of  exercising 
the  fiincthiaa  of  a  cardinal,  and  aasumed  the  UUo  of 
Arddabbaa.    Bb  anbMon  haTliig  faiTolved  hfan  In 
p-i'.it  rliffii  ultie-i,  he  n■.■^i^;Tled,  and  undertook  a  piljn'in^- 
ttgc  to  .Jerui*ali'm  ;  hut  a  few  years  after  be  returned, 
took  forcible  possession  of  Clugny,  of  which  at  that 
thna  FMer  Maorioe,  of  Montboisaier,  gaoAraUj  calkd 
Peter  the  yenemble,  waa  abbot,  and  aqnandarsd  the 
I  treasures  of  the  Church.    He  was  arresteil  and  impris- 
oned at  Home,  where  be  died  excommunicated.  Under 
Peter  the  Venerable,  Clugny  reached  the  most  brilUant 
point  in  ita  history,  more  than  2000  coovanto  belong 
ing  to  the  congregation,   floon  after  it  began  to  de- 
cline, especially  in  conseqticnre  of  the  rise  of  the  men- 
dicant orders  and  of  the  inimeu:^  riches  of  the  congro- 
gation.    Several  abbots  endeavored  to  restore  a  strict 
disdpliw,  oad  abbot  Ivo  of  Verg}-,  in  1269,  establish- 
ed the  Oaitlage  of  Clugny  in  Paris,  hi  order  to  inapira 
the  nioiiki  with  ^^rcjitor  interest  in  literari-  pursuits; 
but  all  these  etfortj*  led  to  no  permanent  improvement. 
Gradually  the  abbey  fell  under  the  role  of  the  French 
kings,  and  in  the  16di  centmy  it  hasuao  a  " commend" 
(q.  v.)cf  the  cardinals  and  pralalea  of  the  &mily  of 
Giii-o.  and  was  on  th  it  account  several  times  devas- 
tated during  the  civil  wars  in  France.    Clugny  lost 
many  of  its  convents  in  BOPaaqMnce  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  bOGuaa  faraign  gofMHiMnla  d^eoted  to  the 
oonHnnanee  of  a  eonaecCkm  of  eonvents  in  thetr  coon- 
tries  with  a  Fr.-n<  h  nt  ln  y.    In  1627.  r.in!inal  Riche- 
lieu made  himM!lf  aidjot  of  ClufOiy,  and  united  it  with 
the  Congregation  of  the  llaurines.   This  led  to  violent 
disaanaioaa  aniong  tbt  nonks  of  Ciogny,  and  the  onion 
had  after  a  time  to  be  repealed.  Tlie  oorraption  after 

this  time  steadily  increased,  and  Clu^'iiv.  a"  a  tnnn  is- 
tic  institution,  was  only  a  wreck,  when  the  French 
Constitoent  Aaaembly,  on  February'  1790,  suppress- 
ed  all  the  convents.  The  last  abbot  of  Clugny,  Car- 
dinal Dominique  de  la  Rochefoaoaald,  died  In  1M0. 
The  propertv  of  the  ronvent  was  confiscated,  and  the 
church  sold  ifor  lOi»,O(J0  francs  to  the  town,  which  broke 
it  down.  Only  a  few  ruins  are  left.  See  Lorain,  VAb- 
bayt  d»  Cluffiiy  (Dijon,  1839);  Wetaer  n.  Welte,  A'tr- 
ehm-Tjex.  ii,  641 ;  Hcrzog,  PetU-Eme^Jop.  ii,760;  Uaaa, 
Church  nisi.  p.  -l-H)  ;  Nc.ind.  r.  ak«f«ftJi!M(.iH,417;  It, 
24y,  263.   See  Bbmkdictixes. 

Clunter.  SaaBmn;  Bmooi.;  OsAnc. 

Clysma  (KXSoj^),  the  name  given  by  Eusebtw 
(jOmmfui.  s.  ▼.  hu\(n<^v)  to  the  head  of  the  Heroo|v 
olitan  or  western  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  through  which 
the  Israelites  pa-scil  on  dry  land  ;  according;  to  I'hi- 
lostorgius  (//w(.  K«xi.  iii,  6),  from  a  town  of  that  name 
(oomp.  Epiphanioa,  ad».  Haer.  ii,  p.  618),  apparently 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  modant  site  of  Sues  (Re- 
land,  Pcd<ni.  p.  471),  a  little  to  the  north  of  which  are 
some  mound"  still  known  by  the  Anili"^  us  Tell  iToinm 
(Wilson,  lAind$  of  JHhley  i,  137).    See  ExoDB. 

Cni'dus  (K»'i?or.  of  unknown  etymol. ;  by  the  Ro» 
mans  often  called  (Imtiu-f)  i«  mentioned  in  I  Mace.  XV, 
23,  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  contained  .lewish 
residents  in  the  aecond  centoiy  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  in  Acts  xxvii,  7,  as  a  harbor  which  was  passed 
by  Paul  after  leaving  Myra,  and  before  running  under 
the  lee  of  Crete,  It  was  a  city  of  great  consequence, 
situated  at  the  extreme  southwest  of  the  peninsula 
(Mela,  i,  1«^  S)  of  Dock  (Ptolemy,  x,  t,  AsU  Mi- 
nor [see  Caria],  on  a  promontoiy  which  ptnjects  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes  (Pllny,  v,  29 :  see 
Acts  xxi.  D  :  in  fai  t,  an  island.  S"  joined  liy  .in  artificial 
C4iuseway  to  the  main  land  aa  to  form  two  hartiors,  one 
on  the  noftii,tiia  Other  on  tlie  aonth  (see  Smith's  DkL 
ofClast.  Gtegr.  s.  v.).  All  the  remains  of  Cnidus  show 
that  It  most  have  )>ecn  a  city  of  great  magnificence 
(see  Miinnert,VI,  Hi,  2.^  sq.).  Its  inhabitants  were 
origiaally  LaoediBmoniaa  colonists  (Uerud.  1, 174).  It 
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Plan  of  Cnido*  and  Ctwrt  of  Uw  adjoining  CoMt. 


)  Mklmtad  fw  the  wonbip  of  y«oii%  wbflM  Cunoos 
•liitnt,  axaeatad      PnaOttim,  itood  fo  om  of  her 

thive  temple!)  there  (Stratio,  xiv.  p.  965;  Plin.  ffitt. 
A(U.  xjcxvi,  16;  Horn.  Odyu.  i,  30),  and  wan  the  birth- 
place of  Kt«oiu  and  other  notod  ancients  (r«uMiniaa, 

i,  1, 8).  It  is  now  a  men  heap  of  ruina,  and  the  mod* 
en  nan*  of  tbe  ptooMmtory  i«  Cape  Krio  (daiko'o 
TrartU,  iii,  2*1).  The  j>la<'o  has  U'eii  fully  illu.it rated 
l)y  iWaufort  {Karamanuf,  p.  Hi),  Hamilton  (Rfurarckts, 

ii,  89),  and  Texiar  {Atie  itinturt);  sn^e  aim  I>eake 
C^forHtm  Ormc*,  ii,  177 ;  Atia  Miitor,  p.  226),  with  the 
Dmwliigs  to  tho  Imum  Awliqmti«i,  publiahed  by  the 
Dilott.inti  Societj,  and  tha  laglidi  Ajmrnht  dkam, 
Kos.  1533, 1G04. 


Coin  of  Cnidof. 


C(Mi4Jator,  in  the  chnrchee  of  Booo  and  EngUmd, 
an  anittaat,  appointed  by  competent  aatiwrity,  to  any 

bishop,  dit^itary  of  n  t-Mthf-dml,  or  incuinl>ent  who  ia 
dJjMibled  by  age  or  intinnity  from  the  p«rM>uul  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  Such  coadjutor  may  )jc  either 
ponnauent  or  tempocaiy,  and  in  the  former  eaia  m^ 
ba  appotnlad  oKher  with  or  wfUioot  tha  Hidit  of  aao> 
aaasion.  In  the  'M  <  cn(ur\-  Hi-linji  Varrisstis,  of  .Ii>ni- 
aalem,  received  a«  coadjutor  Alexiinder  of  L'ap|iadocia, 
and  in  the  4th  century  St,  Augustine  was  appointed 
coadiotorof  Valeria*  of  Hippo.  The  llrst  inataace  of 
tha  bUwpi  af  Room  hartni;  daimed  any  infloenoe 

Spoa  tha  appointment  of  coadjutors  is  found  in  a  letter 
flmn  Pope  Zacharias  to  St.  iioniface,  in  wide  li  iK^rmis- 
•ion  is  given  to  tbe  latter  to  consecrate  a  coadjutor. 
The  provinoial  aoundla,  lioirevor,  eootinned  to  claim 
tUf  right,  amO  In  lf9B  BooMm  TTTI  weervod  it  as 
a  eawin  mtjor  for  thr  p.ip.d  rhnh.  Tlu'  l.iw«  of  the 
Chur<  li  of  Rome  strij  tiy  forl>a<le  the  appointment  of 
coadjutors  with  the  right  of  succession.  The  Council 
of  Traat  forbade  it  aheolalaly,  with  nguA  to  lower 
hanadcao,  hat  In  tiia  eaae  of  hbriiopa  and  oapeiloit  of 
monasteriefi  provided  that,  from  important  reasona, 
the  popoit  mi^ht  nialte  an  exception.  The  popes,  how- 
erer,  disregarded  this  law,  aa  well  as  so  many  others 
fpraa  tiy  tha  conncila,  and  appointed  ooadjator*  fbr 
iairar  aikta  ao  Im  fhaa  ftr  apiaoopol  mm.  See 
~      ii.Wabi^JEMU»£«.fl,6l6;  HflnogbM- 


Coal  (.Sept.  and  N.T.  dvipa^  is  a  tran&l*> 
tkn  osually  of  one  or  the  other  of  two  Heb. 
words,  viz.,  r5n3  (jyiclw'lfth.  litenilly  a  Hn- 
dling,pn^ina),>^\\\^:h  ^<i^fnlIies  an  inniled  or  iit?e 
coal,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  (2  Sam.  xlv, 
7;  zxii,9{  Job  xl,21{  Psa.XTiii,8;  cxx,4{ 
ba.zliv,19;  xlTil,14;  EaolcxxiT,  11),  often 
with  the  emphatic  addition  of  "  burning  '  or 
of  fire  '  (Lev.  xvi,  12 ;  2  Sam,  xxii,  13 ;  Paa. 
xviii,  12,  13  ;  cxl,  10;  Prov.  ri,  28;  xxt,  SS; 
.xxvi,  21;  Ezek.  ii,  13;  x,  2^  and  CHB  (pe- 
cfuim',  literally  bLick,  enrbo),  which  pmperlr 
signifies  a  coal  quenched  and  not  reigiiitod, 
or  oAorveof  (PiOT.  uri,  21,  where  the  dietiMV 
tioa  batwaen  tfaia  and  tfca  ftnaer  term  ia  clear* 
ly  made,  "an  rnak  [^Mdorn]  are  to  turning 
cotUt  [yachekth]"\  and  hence  an  i^^nitcd  coal 
(Isa.  .xliv,  12 ;  llv,  18).  See  Ft  ei..  Two  oth- 
er Heb.  terms  (erroneoosly)  readcrsd  "  coal" 
are  noxn  (r1Upak\  "llVe  coal,"  Isa.  vi.  6, 
literally  a  paremml,  as  elsewhere  rendered), 
which  appears  to  have  lieen  a  hot  tkme  need  for  baiting 
upon;  ClO"^  {rr'thrph),  properly  /meet  (to  which  jeal- 
ousy is  compared.  Cant,  viii,  fi),  and  hence  pestilential 
/<iMr(Hab.Ui,5;  "burning  heat," D«ot.xxii, 24;  elM^ 
wherea«*9ori^"JobT,7;  "thmiaMt,*'Twm.lxxim, 
48) ;  and  riE*^  (re'Uqth,  ^ftoken  of  a  cake  "  baken  on 
the  coals"),  which  appears  to  ba  oognata  to  both  the 
preceding  wordt  and  to  eomblne  their  meaning,  and 

ma^'  tlius  designate  fas  ex]  l.iinfil  liy  the  T'aM  in?*  a 
coal.  Sept  iyK\n  <pia,  Vulg.  iubcituricu*)  a  loaf  baked 
onKM^  the  tmbtr$.  See  Bbbad.  In  Lam.  iv,  8,  "their 
visage  is  Mm  kt  r  than  a  nxil,"  the  word  is  ^IHl^ 
(sAecAor'),  which  siinjily  nuian.H  biacknt»$,  as  in  tbe  mar- 
gin. In  the  New  Tchtamcnt,  the  '*  fire  of  coals"  («»»- 
dpado,  John  XTiii,  18)  evidentljr  meane  a  mam  of  live 
chareoal,  need  In  a  ciaflng-didt  Ibr  warming  In  the 
Ea.«t,  and  so  explained  by  Suidasand  par:i11cl  in^t.incc!<i 
in  the  Apocrj-pha  (Ecclus.  viii,  10;  xi,  32).  The  sub- 
stance indicated  in  all  the  foregoing  passages  is  doubt- 
lam  dkurcoalf  althoogh  anthracite  or  liituminooa  eoal 
fbnnd  in  Fakatiaa  in  maim  Hum  (oaa 
/  alM  U,  tlT).  8aa]l». 


"  In  2  Sam.  xxii,  9,  18, '  coals  of  fire'  are  put  met- 
aphorically for  the  lightninga  xaimaiidlBii  firom  God 
(Psa.  XTiii,  «,  12, 18 ;  cxl,        In  Pnv.  xxv,  22,  wa 

have  the  proverbial  expression  'Thou  ^!l,■l!t  ticap  ((i.il!* 
of  fire  upon  hU  head,'  wiiich  has  been  aduptcd  I  y  I'aul 
in  Kom.  xii,  20,  and  by  which  i.^  inctapburically  ex« 
presaed  ttia  bnniing  ehaaM  and  coofiuioo  which  men 
mint  fhel' when  tiidravU  is  reqoHedhy  good.  (Sea 
the  efs.-ivs  on  this  text  by  lleinrich  [l.u  d.  H.  171C], 
Wahncr  [Gott.  1740].)  In  like  manm  r,  the  Arabs 
speak  of  eoals  qf  the  heart,  Jin  qf  the  lirer,  to  denote 
Inuning  oare,  anxiety,  remona,  and  shame  (Qeoaa. 
rilesaar.  Ntb.  p.  280).  In  Pfea.  exz,  4, '  coals'  =bnm- 
ing  brands  nf  woixl  (not  'jnnij>cr.'  but  broom),  to 
which  the  false  tongue  in  coinpurvd  (.Janics  iii,  0).  In 
2  Sam.  xiv,  7,  the  quenching  of  the  live  coal  is  used  to 
indicate  the  throsteaod  destrnctkn  of  the  single  ra> 
maining  brandi  of  the  fhmily  of  the  widow  of  Tekoah 
sulHimetl  by  Joiib  ;  iu-t  at^  I.tu  ian  (Tim.  i;  .'0  ujies.tbo 
word  !^Mm'pov  in  the  same  connection"  (.Smith,  a.  v.). 
Sec  FiRK. 

Coaat,  an  inaccorate  rendering  in  tbe  A.  V.  of  riu 
rious  terms  (usually  ^43li,  ^2n,  etc.,  Gr.  opiov)  sig- 
nifying border  (q.  t.),  boundary,  or  extremity,  azaept 
in  the  expre'sion  "sea-coast" (r"n,  rhoph,  Ezek.  xxt, 
16;  jrapuXiov,  Luke  vi,  17;  :^o(Kl^aXa(T«TlOf,  Matt,  ix, 
18).    See  Ska. 

Coat  (T^ti:^  ktUu'mitk,  or  r|'R|,  Ixtto'aflti,  prdb* 
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•Uy  meaning  eovering;  henco  Greek  xvrwv)  u  the 
word  einploj«i  bj  oor  tiaiuUtort  for  ths  aadrnt  tmmc 

(q.  v.)t  whidi  WM  In  modern  phrase  •  lUff  wore  next ' 

to  the  skin  (Lev.  xvi,  4\  by  females  as  well  as  males 
(Cant.  V,  3 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  18),  ami  especially  by  the 
priests  and  Levites  (Kxod.  xxriii,  4;  xzix,  6;  Neh. ' 
Tii,70.72).  The  SMMlMmis  osedoftlM»fiiMtoor 
ikitet**  prepared  by  fhe  Almighty  for  the  flrrt  human 
ptif  (Gen.  iii.  21),  which  worn  probably  nothing  more 
than  ftprons,  or  a  short  skirt  bound  at  the  waist.  The 
tuk  «tW  commonly  (at  least  with  males)  witbont 
dfltres,  and  luaaily  reached  to  the  knoas.  It  «M 
geoenlly  made  of  linen,  bat  for  the  winter  wii  ft»> 
qnently  ni.i<le  nf  wool ;  nml  the  rii  h  no  doubt  wore 
tunics  of  by»$u*  ("line  linen,"  i.  e.  [?J  arf/on,  then  very 
rare).  It  was  sometimes  woven  entire  without  a  seam, 
like  the  modem  hoee  (John  xix,  28).  It  was  alao  oe> 
eaalonally  of  a  f^ay  pattern ;  snch  was  "  Joaepb'i  ooat 
of  many  colur'^"  ((ien.  xxx\iii\  that  is,  of  different 
colored  threads  in  .strifies  or  plaided.  Sometimes  two 
tunica  aeem  to  have  been  worn  at  once,  «ithar  for  orna- 
ment or  luxury,  for  the  term  is  Arequently  used  in  the 
ploral  of  an  individaal  (Matt,  x,  10 ;  Marie,  vi,  9 ;  Luke 
iii,  11).  In  that  case  the  outer  one  probubly  supplied 
the  place  of  the  ' '  cloak"  or  pallium.  See  Cu>tuii(0  ; 
Dbess,  etc.  The  ''fiaber'a  coat"  (iirfyfir«ff)  maiw 
tioned  in  John  xzf,  7,  was  avidfliitly  an  oater  funiBt 
or  cloak,  and  Peter  Is  uM  to  be  *'  naked"  before  throw- 
ing it  aliout  him,  as  huviri),'  on  only  the  tunic,  (ir  per- 
haps no  more  than  a  strip  of  cloth  about  the  loins,  like 
the  modern  Anba.  The  little  "coat"  made  by  Han- 
nah for  the  young  Samuel  (1  Sam.  li,  19)  was  the 
b^?"3  (jw»i'),  or  outer  drejs,  elsewhere  rendered 
*'  rol>e,"  *'  mantle,"  or  "  cloak"  [q.  v."].  Tlie  "  coats" 
of  the  throp  Helin-w  chiblren  in  the  furnace  (Dan.  iii, 
21,  27)  are  called  in  the  original  Chaldee  ^Ipa^D 
($arf>itlin,  Sept.  aapafJapa),  thought  by  some  to  be 
tbe  Persian  name  for  kog  Mid  wide  troKten,  whence 
Chmek  oapaflaWa,  Lat.  foraftalu,  etc.,  but  by  others, 
with  preater  prol lability,  to  be  kindred  with  the  Arabic 
name  for  a  lon^  shirt  ur  clunk,  which  is  corroborated 
fegr  tka  Talmudic  interpretation  of  manUe*,  i.  e.  the 
pMm  or  outer  dress.  (See  Smitk'a  UieL  iffGau. 
AwSq.  a.    Tunica,  etc.)  Sea  Attus. 

Coat  or  Mah.  Ci'i'nQ^,  aUryoN',  gSttermg)  occurs 
in  the  description  of  Goliath's  armor  (1  Sam.  xvU,  5), 
and  also  of  Saul's  (ver.  88).  See  Armor.  The  plu- 
ral forms  are  found  in  Neh.  iv,  16  ;  2  (.'hron.  xxvi,  14  ; 
where  tliey  are  translated  ' '  habergeons"  (q.  v.).  The 
kindred  (anna  h^^lj  itkiiyah',  "habOTgaoa,**  JobxU, 
SCy.l^'i;^  (aJkry^n',  "  hamesa,"  1  Kings  xxii,  34;  2 
ChiWB.'  xviil,  33 ;  "  breast-plate,"  Isa.  lix,  17),  and 
■jWp  («ryon',  "  brigandines,"  Jar.  xlvi,  4 ;  li,  8), 
were  probably  less  completa  kbldt  €f  tba  mMi  I*  t. 
corslets.    See  also  Maiu  , 

Cobb,  Stlvahcs,  D.D.,  a  Univcrsalist  minister 
and  writer,  was  bom  at  Norway,  Maine,  July,  1788. 
His  first  educatioo  waa  under  orthodox  infloenoea,  but 
«ariy  In  life  ha  baeama  a  UnlTanaUat  Ha  praadiad 
bis  fir>>t  sermon  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  but  was  not 
ordained  until  1821.  He  was  settled  n.s  mini!«ter  in 
succession  at  Watcn  ille,  Maine,  at  Maiden,  Waltham, 
and  (ainoa  1849)  at  East  Boston.  While  at  Waltham 
be  estabtUMdthe  CMMon  /VeeaiaK,  which  In  1882 
was  united  with  the  Tnimpft.  In  18(54  he  retired  from 
editorial  life,  after  a  service  of  al)out  thirty  years.  In 
tlio  fame  year  he  received  from  Tufts  College  the 
booorary  degraa  of  doctor  of  divinity.  Ua  died  Oo- 
t»ber  81, 1808.  Dr.  Cobb  waa  a  TeSnntDeaa  writer. 
Many  of  his  earlier  controversial  sermons  were  pulv 
lishefl  and  widely  circulated  in  Maine  and  elsewhere. 
His  l>i.*nuniion*  with  Dr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Hudson,  in- 
volving the  aaltjecta  of  ararlasting  puniabment  and 
tba  annihilation  oftba  wicked,  were  alao  put  into  book 
I,  allar  appaaiteg  la  tiia  oolnaiaa  of  tba . 


His  ComjH  Tid  of  Divinity  is  reoognbed  as  n  ataadahl  In 
tba  danomination.  Ua  alao  wiote  a  CommtnUin/  on 
de  JKw  JVrta— ifc— tTawsnnhW  Register  for  1»67,  p. 

81  sq. 

Cobbett  Thomas,  a  Congregational  miniitar,  waa 
bora  tit  Nawbory,  BericabIre,  Eng.,  in  1608,  and  aarred 

in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  for  a  short 
time.  Ejected  fur  uoncoul'urmity,  he  came  tu  New 
England,  arriving  June  26, 1C37.  lie  ser^'ed  for  twen- 
ty years  as  QoUM[iata  paator  in  I^nn,  and  removed  to 
Ipewlch,  where  Sa  died  Not.  6, 1886.   He  puMIsbed 

A  VindiriUvm  nfthe  Coty-n/rnt  of  thr  Cfiihirrn  nf  Churdk 
Memlx-rs  (lG48j  : — .4  Defence  of  Infant  tiaptitm  (1H45) : 
—The  civil  Magistrate's  Potcer  in  Matters  of  Religion 
modestlg  debated,  ate.  (1658)  :—A  fraeOeat  Litamrm  on 
Pra^  (1654)  i—A  IVnIiM  M  tktEemtr  dHt/fnm  CUt 
dm  to  their  Parmts  (1656)  Spragne,  Ameds,  i,  102. 

Cobba,  Nicholas  HAloant,  D.D.,  •  bishop  of  tbe 
Prataalant  Episcopal  Ohvdi  of  tba  United  8talea,was 

bom  February  6, 171)5.  He  was  the  first  bbhop  of  the 
diocese  of  Alabama,  being  consecrated  October  20, 
1844.  H«4MJairaM3rll,]8>l. 

Cobham,  I^rd  (Sir  Join  Oldctutk),  a  LnlLird  mar- 
tyr of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  his  early  life  little  is 
known.  He  was  l>oru  in  the  rei^  of  Edward  III; 
married  tbe  niece  of  Henry,  lord  Cobham,  and  obtain* 
ed  his  title.  He  entered  tlM  military  life,  and  gained 
threat  distinction.  According  to  Bayle, "  in  nil  ad- 
venturoua  acts  of  worldly  manhood  he  was  ever  fortu- 
nate, doughty,  noble,  and  valiant."  By  his  military 
talents  he  acquired  the  esteem  both  of  Heniy  IV  and 
Henry  V.  In  conjunction  with  Sir  Ricbard  Story, 
Sir  Thomas  Latimer,  and  olherx,  ho  drew  up  a  num- 
ber of  articles,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  remonstrance 
against  the  corruptkNM  of  the  clerg}^  they  presented 
to  tbe  House  of  Commons.  He  put  himself  to  great 
expense  in  collecting,  transcribing,  and  dispersing  tba 
works  of  Wyclitfe.  He  also  furnished  lx)Uard  itiner- 
ant preachers  with  shelter  at  bis  mansion  at  Cowling 
CasUe,  in  Kent.  Tbeae  procccdinj^  made  him  very 
obnoxioua  to  the  clergy.  During  the  first  year  of  tba 
reign  of  Henry  V,  the  principal  subject  of  debate  waa 
the  growth  of  heresy.  Thomas  Arundel  (q.  v.^i,  art  h- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  requested  the  king  to  send  com- 
missioners to  Ozlbcd  to  ia^rfro  into  the  growth  of  b«N 
esy.  The  comniiseioneni  reported  to  tbe  archbishop^ 
who  informed  the  Convocation  that  the  increase  of 
heresy  was  especially  owin^;  to  lord  Cobham,  who  en- 
couraged scholars  from  Oxford  and  other  places  to 
propagate  baraUcal  opinions  tliroogbout  the  country. 
Tbe  archbishop,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  tbe 
clergy,  waited  upon  Henrj',  and,  having  laid  before 
tiim  the  offence  of  lord  Cobham,  begged,  in  all  /lumiUtif 
and  ehantg,  that  his  msjeety  would  suffer  them,  far 
CM$f$  taJbe,  to  fMt  Mm  to  dtatk.  To  this  humane 
request  the  king  replied  that  he  thought  such  vio- 
lence more  destructive  of  truth  than  of  error;  that 
he  himself  would  reason  w  itli  lord  (\ibham ;  and,  If 
that  should  prove  ineffectual,  be  would  leave  him  to 
tbe  cenaara  of  tbe  Chnivh.  Henry  endeavored  to  per- 
suade  lord  Cobham  to  retract,  but  he  returned  tba 
following  answer:  "I  ever  was  a  dutifiil  subject  tO 
your  majesty,  and  I  hope  ever  shall  \h\  Next  to  God, 
i  profeaa  obedience  to  my  lung.  But  as  fur  the  spirit- 
nd  dawiirfoii  of  Oo  popo,  I  nerer  coold  aoa  on  what 
foundation  it  Is  claimed,  nor  can  I  pay  bim  any  obedi- 
ence. As  sure  as  Gotl's  word  is  true,  to  me  it  is  ftilly 
evident  that  ho  is  the  great  Antichrist  foretold  in  holy 
writ."  This  answer  ao  diapleaaed  tba  king  that  be 
gave  tbe  ardibisliop  leave  to  pracaed  against  lord  Cob- 
ham "acconlinn  to  the  devilish  decreaa  wbleb  tboy 
call  the  laws  of  the  holy  Church"  (Bayle).  On  the 
11th  of  SeptemlMsr,  the  day  fixed  for  lii?!  appearance, 
tlie  primate  and  bla  aaaoriates  sat  in  co,nsistoiy ;  when, 
lord  CoblHai  not  sfpaoilngi  tba  aidibiihop  oseoonuK 
Uok  CobhMB  aow  dnw  vp  «  oonftwtaii  of 
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Utt,  wUdi  be  prawnted  to  the  king.  Being  a;^iD 
cited  to  appear  before  the  ardtbisliop,  and  nftuing 
compliance,  be  was  committed  to  the  Tower  br  the 
kiinr'"  or(1«T.  "Upon  the  25th  of  So|itcn)I»cr,  1113.  lie 
was  brought  again  by  the  Ueateoant  of  the  Tower  bo- 
Ibte  the  archbishop,  the  bUlOpe  of  London,  Winches- 
ter, and  Bangor  sitting  apon  the  bench  with  him. 
The  archbishop  desired  Sir  John  to  more  for  the  abso- 
lution of  the  Church  in  the  customary  form.  lie  re- 
plied he  would  t)eg  absolution  of  none  but  God  AI- 
nSi^bty,  After  this,  the  arebMlbop  desired  him  to 
make  an  expirees  declaration  concerning  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar.  To  which  he  gave  this  answer:  that  as 
(jhri.tt,  when  u|Mm  curth,  consisted  of  the  divine  an<l 
lumian  nature,  his  divinity  being  concealed  under  his 
haaunilly,  so  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  tliere  is 
both  a  real  body  and  real  bread ;  that  the  bread  ia  tbe 
object  of  our  sight,  but  that  the  body  of  Christ,  con- 
tained or  shrouded  under  it,  is  itiii« n  optible  to  our 
•enaes.  When  he  was  pressed  closer  to  the  point  of 
trsnsnhetantiatiop,  be  dedand  expressly  against  it, 
adding  withal  that  the  common  belief  in  this  article 
was  a  contradiction  to  the  holy  Scriptures ;  that  the 
decision  wils  ni<Mlrrn,  and  that  tho  Church  did  not 
▼ary  thus  from  the  old  standard  till  she  was  poisoned 
bj  being  endowed.  And  m  t»  peaaaee  and  confession, 
be  affirmed  tbat  if  any  penon  happened  to  be  under 
the  misfortune  of  any  great  crime,  and  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  <li.sentant;li'  hiin«i-lf.  ho  conceived  it  would 
be  advisable  to  make  use  uf  the  direction  of  some  holy 
aad  JiantiBt  priest.  But  tben  be  did  not  think  there 
was  any  necMsity  of  confeashag  to  the  parish  curate, 
or  any  other  of  that  character;  for  that  in  this  cnse 
there  was  ncc<led  no  more  than  i  (riitritinn  to  cunrcl  tho 
fault  and  restore  the  penitent.  Touching  the  worship- 
ping tbe  ctMo,  be  molntaiiMd  tbat  only  the  body  of 
Christ,  which  hung  upon  the  cro«s,  ought  to  be  adored. 
And  lining  further  interrogated  what  regard  was  to  be 
paidtotb<<  n  sriuMjuice  of  tbat  vroxf,  to  tliiw  he  ri'iili'  il 
directly  that  all  the  reverence  he  could  pay  was  only 
t»  fflwan  it  and  fceep  it  bandsomely .  Being  interroga- 
ted further  about  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  what  his 
opinion  was  of  the  character  and  authority  of  tlie  pope, 
of  the  arclil)islu)[)«,  and  liislioii«,  In-  ntmlu  no  scruple  to 
dedare  tliat  tbe  pope  was  downright  Antichrut,  and 
tbe  bead  vt  Oal  party ;  tbat  the  bUbope  were  the 
members,  and  tbe  fHara  the  hinder  parts  of  this  anti- 
Cbristian  society :  that  we  ou^rht  to  obey  neither  pope 
nor  prelates  any  further  than  tiieir  virtue  and  probity 
ooald  oommand;  and  tbat  unless  they  imitated  our 
Saviaor  and  8t  PMer  fa  tha  oaiieti^  of  their  Uvea,  the 
prptenea  of  tlieir  commission  was  not  to  be  regarded; 
that  be  wbo  was  most  unblemished  in  his  conduct, 
most  rfmarkable  for  his  sanctity,  was  St.  IV'tfr'n  suc- 
ceseor,  and  that  all  other  Htke'  to  Church  authority 
ilgf^M  ao^fag"  (Hook,  EeeL  Biograpkf,  U  SIT). 
Havini;  remained  six  months  In  the  Tower,  he  escaped 
into  Wales.    In  the  king  set  a  price  of  a  thou- 

sand marks  upon  the  head  of  Coliham;  and  r>r  four 
yean  be  continued  in  exile  in  Wales;  but  at  length 
his  MMBrfes  angaged  ttia  lord  Poiris  to  thabr  toter^ 
art|Wli<\  liy  means  of  his  tenanti«,  wcured  and  deliv- 
ered him  up.  lie  received  sentence  of  death  l>oth 
as  a  heretic  and  a  tmitfir.  On  the  day  apjHiinted  for 
liis  execution  (Christmas,  1417)  be  waa  brought  out  of 
tba  TonM  willi  bie  anu  hoBwd  hahtod  bin,  but  wHb 
a  cheerful  countenance,  .\rrived  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, he  devoutly  fell  uiNin  his  knees,  and  implored 
of  God  the  f()^^;iv^•Iu•(^!<  of  hi-*  enemies.  Ho  wai*  hung 
ap  alive  by  the  middle,  with  iron  chains,  on  tbe  gol- 
Mwa  wUd  liad  been  prspaied,  nnder  which,  a  Are  Ite- 

ing  made,  ho  was  Imrned  to  death. — .Tones,  Christian 
Biograjihy.  c.  v.  ;  Middleton,  .\frm"irt  of  the  Rff'yrmrri 
(8  TOls.  L«)nd.  i.  9H       ;  Enghiml  ini>!  Fninr-  <in- 

ier  the  Mam  of  LmtxuUr  (Lradon,  \><h'£)  p.  <i(M$7 ; 
JTafceUt  Mw,  4th  aeriee,  xvl,  S49;  Uiliiar,  CfartA 
AMtaiy  (Load.  Uttb «  v«la>X  iUi 


Cooceina,  Johx,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  and  Biblical  interpreters  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  In  Bremen  Jtdy  80  (or  August  9,  N. 
S.),  IGOB.  The  family  n.-vnie  was  Cori  (acciml ing  to 
others  KoeK),  but  he  and  his  brother  Gerhard  having 
been  in  their  youth  culled  Cocctii^  eT«r  allerwaidl 
toined  that  appellation.  The  Ikmily  was  an  andMlt 
and  honorable  one  in  Bremen,  many  members  of  it 
having  filled  high  office,-*  in  Cliun  d  .ni  l  .^tate.  Ha 
was  brought  up  with  great  miTal  and  religious  ftrict- 
nc«8,  for  he  relatt  s  in  a  short  aut  1  ingrapliy,  whi-  li  ho 
left  unfinished,  that  Iiaving  been  chastised  at  school 
for  some  boyish  falsehood,  he  ever  from  that  time  de- 
Hpiscd  lying,  and  bad  ^n<■h  a  reputatinn  fur  truthful- 
ness as  never  to  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath ;  and 
that,  IwTing  once  been  struck  on  the  mouth  by  his  lb> 
tber  with  a  spoon  for  the  irreverent  use  of  God's  name 
at  the  table,  he  never  again  took  it  In  vain.  He  was 
put  to  the  best  schools  in  liis  native  city,  and  iK'canie, 
while  still  a  iKiy,  so  great  a  proticient  in  Greek  a«  to 
read  with  delight  its  historiana  and  poets.  He  learn- 
ed from  his  brother  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew,  and  af- 
terwards olitained  the  lexicons  of  Munster  and  Pagni- 
nus,  and  studied  them  with  great  industry  of  his  oun 
accord  for  tbe  invcj>tig»tion  of  the  themes  of  tbe  Ian- 
gnaga.  To  tba  Hebrew  he  added  Chaldee  and  AimUe, 
and  gara  bis  attention  also  to  Babbinical  literature. 
Althoni^  most  strongly  drawn  to  philological  studies, 
IxK-ause,  as  ho  says,  hr  was  |n  r,-uail'"I  that  the  Scrip- 
tures could  not  be  rightly  undersUxxl  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  languages,  he  did  not  neglect  oth- 
er branches  of  learning,  but  studied  physics  and  meta- 
physics with  Gerhard  Nenfvllle,  and  theologj*  with 
Martinius  and  Cru<iiis.  "W'liilo  still  a  -ti:i!<iit  lie 
wrote  a  Greek  oration  on  the  religion  of  the  Turks, 
readag  tbe  Konm  fnr  tbat  porpoaa.  At  the  age  of  22 
be  went  to  Hamburgh,  at  the  suggestion  of  Martinios, 
to  prosecute  his  Rabbinical  studies  with  the  Jews  of 
that  c  ity.  On  his  return  he  went  to  Fr.mt  ki-r,  in 
Friesbnd,  preferring  the  Belgic  schools  to  those  of 
Germany,  wliidl,be  Mya,  were  in  bad  repute  {fpuA  db 
hit  non  hmut  rumor  turf).  There  he  formed  tbe  ac> 
quaintance  of  an  eminent  Rabbinical  scholar,  Sixtinus 
.\iuitiiia.  and  ^^ith  him  >tiii1!>'d  tlir  Talmud.  At  his 
request  he  published  a  treatise  J)r  S^nedrio,  which 
was  highly  commended  by  such  scholars  as  llcinat- 
us,  Rivettis,  Grotius,  Selden,  and  Salmoaius.  While 
at  Franeker  he  also  Itecame  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mai  (  iivius  and  tbe  celebrated  Puritan  divine 
William  Ames.  On  his  return  to  Bremen  he  was 
made,  at  flM  age  of  t7,  professor  of  sacred  philosopbjr, 
and  liegan  to  lecture  on  tbe  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  the  following  year  he  published  a  Com- 
mentary on  Ecclesiajites.  In  lii  'ii  ho  r<  iii< mxI  to 
Franeker,  to  be  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  newly-re- 
Tired  acadaaoy  in  that  city;  and  in  ir>43  he  was  ali>o 
appointed  to  the  theological  diair.  He  remained  at 
Franeker  until  1650,  giving  bfmself  with  great  dili- 
geiic  o  to  the  study  and  puldic  exf)0!»ition  of  the  S<  ri|>- 
tures.  Amongst  the  fruits  of  these  lalwrs  were  a 
Commentary  on  Job,  Lectures  on  the  Minor  Prophets, 
and  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Colos^ 
sians,  an  KxtrcitaHo  de  Principto  Epittola  ad  Epkesiot^ 
and  a  theological  troatise,  IM  Foclere  H  Tedamenio 
tiki,  to  which  he  added  a  brief  Analytit  Trmponrm 
Kail  TbitaBMlili.  After  fourteen  years  of  lalwrious 
and  successful  teaching  at  Franeker,  he  was  invited 
to  I^ydon,  to  succeed  the  celebrated  Frederick  8piin- 
heini  as  pMfes.ior  of  theologv':  and  at  bis  inauguration 
in  October,  1650,  he  delivered  an  oration  />e  cautU  In- 
creMHaHt  Judnwntm.  He  soon  began  to  lecture  on 
Isaiah ;  but  the  death  of  one  of  his  colleagues  (Tri- 
glandius')  made  a  new  division  of  labors  neceseary,  and 
lie  afterwanis  devoted  hiinsi  If  to  the  cxp<isition  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  1(]52  his  Commentary  on  the 
Minor  Prophets  was  printed  bv  the  famous  Elzevir, 
iaadia  1664  ha  pobUabed  his  OmtideraHo  Frme^H 
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Evanyflii  S.  JohaimU,  an  clal>0Rito  examination  of 
the  fint  16  verse*  of  that  Gospel,  with  e«pecLil  refer-  i 
•nee  to  the  misiiiterpntations  of  Sociniu,  Scbliditiii* 
gins,  and  others  of  that  Kbool.    I'he  writings  of  the 
Socinians  having  been  disseminated  tbroa(;h  Holland 
and  other  jirovinces,  the  Syiii«i^  of  Nurth  ami  South 
Holland  preaeated  to  the  States  a  petition  that  they  , 
n^glik  bs  mtnined  of  this  liberty,  and  ui  •diet  was  | 
accordingly  issued  in  1653  forbidding  the  printing  and 
puhliahing  of  Socinian  book.«,  and  the  preaching  of 
their  dootrincf*.    This  >vas  ilon.'  in  uccorilaiK-e  with 
the  opioion  of  tbe  theological  faculty  of  L«ydon,  which  . 
tfM  SMm  had  Miked  for ;  and  when  an  Apology  | 
again!«t  tlM  «dict  was  written  by  t'quu  Pohmu  (be-  { 
lieved  to  be  the  S<>oinian  Jonas  Schlichtingius),  the 
to-'k  of  answering  il  was  committed  to  Cucceius,  who 
ftilfiUed  tbe  duty  so  ably  at  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  j 
SyvM^  «f  Dort  and  of  North  Holland.  In  1656  be  waa 
dnwn  Into  a  controversy  with  hi»  colleague  lloom-  ! 
beek  on  the  divine  authority  of  the  Sabttath,  which 
became  so  warm  that  the  States  interposed  and  put  an 
•nd  to  it.   Cocoeiua,  nooiling  fh>m  the  rigid  Judais- 
ing  vtoWf  went  to  tlM  oppoclto  #xImbM|  mid  BMln- 
tainf'i  til  it  the  SaMmth  was  a  Jewish  institution,  not 
binding  upi.n  the  Christian  Church,  although  he  wiis 
in  favor,  on  gnmiids  of  expediency,  of  olwerving  the 
Lord's  day  by  public  aervioea  of  wonbip  and  preadi- 
ing.  Tbe  Mknrtag  yeir  ha  bogaa  to  write  bla 
brew  Lexicon,  at  the  request  of  her  highness  the  prin- 
cess Maria  Eleonora  of  Urandenliurg ;  but,  owing  to  his 
many  other  lalKiri  and  cares,  he  did  not  finish  it  till  a  , 
little  before  his  death  in  1G69.    Ue  aaTor  intaimittod 
bit  work  as  an  intorprrtar  of  tha  Scrlpiiim,  bvt  aaat 

fMth  one  commentary  afli-r  another  till  he  had  al- 
most gone  through  'with  the  sacred  tt04jk.'i.  Tlio  n)ot4t 
elalHirute  of  these  are  on  the  Pwilms,  Jol>,  tin-  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  the  prapbetical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
mat,  and  on  tha  Epmlaa  of  tba  Now  Tartamant,  par- 
tieillaily  tho^e  of  Paul,  and  on  tin-  Ajtocalypse;  but 
there  are  many  valuaMe  note*  on  the  Pentjiteuch. 
He  was  also  much  occupied  with  the  controversies  of 
bis  time,  and  wrote  with  great  learning  and  ability 
agidnsi  Jawa,  Soebfaaa,  and  Paptata.  Ha  dafended 
the  integrity  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  against  Isaac 
Vosjijus,  who  maintained  that  they  had  l>een  corrupt- 
ed, and  that  the  translation  of  the  Seventy  had  divine 
author!^.  In  addition  to  hia  tiaatiaa  Jk  Fmkrt^  ha 
wrote  a  much  larger  work  with  tha  title  Annaia  T%e9- 
loijur  fx  Srripturu  rrpftiUt^  the  form  of  which  was 
Hiore  in  htirmony  witli  the  systematic  theology  of  his 
time.  But  while  thus  lalmriously  occupied,  and  in 
the  fall  matoiily  of  hia  powers,  ba  waa  auddaaly  seized 
with  a  fbrar,  and,  after  a  atdtnaaa  of  ntaietaan  days, 
die<l  on  the  .'>fh  of  Novpmlier,  IfifiO,  at  tlie  ai:e  of  6(5. 

As  an  interiiri  tt!r  of  .Scripture,  Cocceius  bad  many 
<<f  the  highest  qualiticjitions.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  the  worthy  compeer  of  tha  mighty  acbolara 
oTwhldi  Holland  ooold  boaat  In  tiie  ITIh  eentary.  in 
tha  lange  and  thoroughness  of  his  acquirements  ho 
waa  not  inferior  to  such  men  as  Grotius,  Heinsiu>, 
Buxtorf,  and  Vossius.  But  it  was  in  iiis  principles  of 
iinterpnuaim  that  hia  omivallad  gift  waa  chie^y  aaan. 
Ha  bald  that  tha  8criptnraa  an  the  aooroe  of  all  aoond 
doctrine;  that  they  have  not  lieen  rxhau'ttd  liy  pre- 
vious interpreters ;  that  they  are  to  Ik-  regarded  as  one 
organic  whole,  the  Old  Testament  c<mtiining  everj' 
where  the  hidden,  and  tba  New  tba  unfolded  Go^l ; 
that  thay  are  to  be  Interpietad  accordbiff  to  tba  anal- 
0(jy  of  the  faith  or  the  pcope  of  the  ono  threat  revela- 
tion; that  their  meaning  i^  to  l)e  deteniiiued  by  a 
careful  examination  of  i  ach  i)assa;.'e  as  to  the  force  of 
tea  wocda  and  pbraaaa,  and  ita  reUtiooa  to  tha  context, 
or  that  which  la  derlvad  er  Mo  eompaffg  »efnumt$;  that 
the  int-ryin-ter  is  not  to  force  his  own  n|,itiion-i  int'i  tfie 
Scripture.-.  l>ut  to  fuLinit  his  mind  to  thfir  teachings; 
and  that  Christ  i><  the  great  sulijert  of  divine  rerela- 
thn,  aa  well  in  tha  Old  Teitamant  aa  in  tba  Maw,  U 


was  his  holding  np  of  the  Scriptur,  *  as  the  living 
fountain  of  theology  which  drew  on  him  the  bitter  op> 
ptwition  of  tha  acholaatie  theologians  of  hia  day,  who 
would  not  go  beyond  what  the  Reformers  had  at- 
taineil  to,  and  used  tbe  Bible  onh'  as  a  storehouse  of 
proof  texts  for  doctrines  which  they  liad  Uarm  d  from 
the  symbolic  writings  of  the  Keformation.  Against 
that  dry  and  hard  adwIaaticlHi  Oooccius  set  himself 
with  ancompromising  boldness ;  and  he  did  as  much 
as  any  man  of  his  time  to  reinstate  the  Scriptures  in 
their  true  ]>lace  of  authority,  and  to  make  iiiterjtreta- 
tk>n  to  be  the  drawing  of  fresh  streams  from  ttie  inex> 
battstible  wall-apriag  af  divine  troth. 

He  has  been  accused  of  bcing/anrZ/ii/  as  an  IntHW 
pretcr,  but,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  on. 
derstood,  no  charge  couM  |j«  more  (.Toumlless. 
fandaraental  principle  waa  that  '*of  those  things 
whldi  Clnlit  and  tha  apartka  apaka,  tbe  fonndatkm, 
cause,  and  prescribed  ftNtandn  exL^ted  in  tbe  writings 
of  Mos<^>s  and  the  propheta,  and,  in  truth,  that  Christ 
and  the  apostles  accomplished  that  preaching  concern- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God  which  had  been  promised  to 
land,**  and  tharafero  ttaft  **what  la  to  ba  beUeved 
concerning  Christ  and  Ua  il^teousnesa,  what  in  the 
New  Testiment  is  explained  more  succinctly  and 
clearly,  that  ouj^ht  to  demonstrated  from  the  Old 
Teatainent,  since  both  tbe  apoatlea  appealed  to  ita 
taalinwny,  and  tiia  Savloar  hfanaelf  ehargad  tba  Jewa 
to  search  it  as  testifying  conierning  himself."  lie 
would  bring  men  to  "the  cxaininntion  of  all  Scripture, 
to  the  peri»etual  analogj'  of  promise,  prophecy,  and 
Goapel,  and  ao  of  all  the  ravelatkma  of  God'a  Teata> 


In  the  application  of  this  principle  he  often  erred  by 
going  beyond  the  bounds  of  clear  and  definite  knowl- 
edge, by  forcing  events  into  the  mould  of  prophecy, 
and  alto  by  too  groat  aoUlaQr  in  tracing  out  anato> 
{{iea;  but  Ida  erran  ware  thoaa  of  a  man  of  panatnlkiit 

insiphf  and  robust  judgment,  and  nnt  of  weak  and 
chihlish  fancies.  No  one  has  seen  more  clearly  or 
more  sharply  defined  the  true  province  and  methods 
of  the  intoipretar,  "adding  nothing  to,  and  taking 
away  nothing  from  tiia  woida  af  God ;  leaving  thaaa 
things  which  are  said  in  a  general  way  to  be  intorpret- 
e«l  generally;  giving  force  to  tbe  propriety  and  em- 
phasis afptufases,  and  tbe  analogy  of  sacred  speech." 

Mo  ana  now  wlU  donht  that  tlia  ona  giaat  olijact  of 
divfna  ravdation,  both  In  tha  Old  and  New  Twh^ 
ments.  is  to  unfold  "the  mystery  of  godliness,  God  man- 
ifest in  the  tlesh."  In  all  his  mterpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture he  waa  struggling  towards  this  end;  and,  notwith- 
standing hb  nH»y  lUhuaa,  which  wara  hunritahla  at 
the  thne  and  qnderthe  dreamaUmoes  In  whtoh  baHvad, 
his  writings  are  full  not  only  of  grand  and  ftMaachlBf 
principles,  Itut  of  striking  examples  of  prophetic  Inalght 
in  tbe  application  of  tlum.  lie  gave  a  great  Impulse 
and  a  ri^lit  <1irrction  to  Biblioal  stodlea  in  Hcdiand. 
Amongst  his  pupila  tha  fluneoa  Tilringa  Is  to  ba  n«m> 

ho  red. 

As  a  theologian,  Cocoeina,  while  conacicntiously  nd- 
licring  to  the  doctrlnM  af  tlM  Reformed  (Cnlvinistic) 
Church,  gave  to  than  a  nan  aniptoral  and  lew  (c1m^> 
lastio  fem,  in  eonaaqnanoe  of  hia  ftaa  and  profcand 

study  of  the  Bible.  His  favorite  method  of  setting 
forth  theologj'  was  the  histtHnil,  as  the  unfoliiin'.;  of 
the  successive  stages  of  the  covenant  entered  into  t>e- 
fore  all  worlds  by  tba  Fathar  and  tha  Son.  After  tba 
Fall,  by  which  tha  covaaant  of  wofha,  imdar  wUeh 
Adam  in  his  state  of  innocence  had  lieen  placed,  was 
abrogated,  tlie  way  was  o[>ened  for  tbe  esteldisbing 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  was  the  manifsstation 
of  that  which  bad  asiatad  in  tha  etomal  aoaneOa  of 
tha  Oodbaad,  of  wtrieh  tha  seeond  iHnraan  waa  tha 

medi.itw  and  surrtv.  Of  these  there  are  three  dia> 
pensjitions — that  of  the  Promise  during  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs,  tliat  of  the  Law  given  from  Mnal,  and  that 
ofthaGoapali  althoagh  tha  two  Annar an  abadaaa* 
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ed  ti'i  rnp,  an  preceding  the  advent  nf  the  R«>doempr. 
The  fall  of  roan  was  self  cauied,  and  not  ncces!titittc*d 
hf  any  act  of  God  {Boma  mum  cperatur  m  nobis  Dau 
mm  mala),  but  all  bit  pofterity  wan  ioTolTed  witb 
Adtoi  in  the  t;uilt  and  eurae  of  his  dn.  This  required 
a  Me<1i:it(ir  u  lio  cuulil  imt  lie  of  the  numlicr  needing 
redemption,  and  yet  muht  be  a  partaker  of  tbeir  na- 
ture ;  a  (irolilem  that  was  solvad  hj  the  Son  Of  God 
being  made  man.  lie,  sUiiding  the  •pooMr  of  tlie 
eternal  covenant,  gave  unto  the  Father  the  obedience 
that  was  due  from  im-n,  and  uImi  cndun-d  th<'  pt-nulty 
of  death,  the  curse  for  hiu,  thereby  making  a  true  ex- 
piation and  atonement. 

Cocceius  limito  the  death  of  Chriet  in  its  full  foroe 
to  the  elect,  bat  he  asserts  that  Christ  was  "  a  victim 
of  BO  great  precioui>ne'*n  and  Miiricicnry  thiit  thv  N%  h(de 
worid,  and  all  men  without  exci-ptiun  coming  to  him, 
en  And  MD*  and  perfect  salvation  in  bim." 

In  respect  to  most  doctrines  be  does  not  depart  from 
the  Reformed  Church ;  but  there  is  a  spiritual  life  and 
power  in  his  handling  of  them  which  takes  them  oat 
of  the  sphere  of  a  cold  and  lifeless  ortlMidoxy.  He  waa 
a  man  mighty  in  the  Spirit,  and  far  in  advance  <>f  most 
men  of  his  time  in  bJa  apprehension  of  ihe  work  of  God 
in  Christ.  Where  he  fails  in  clear  f  i^ht,  wi>  still  feel 
tli.it  tiolilo  inttinct*  are  working;  in  liiin.  Ilin  errors, 
as  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  day,  were  [lartly  the  fruit  of 
bb  deaire  to  vindicate  for  tlie  Church  her  ChrLitian  lil>- 
ntj  of  walking  alwaya  in  tha  Spirit,  lie  saw  dearly 
the  bondatre  under  which  the  f  Jkw  brought  men,  and 
ho  IiK>kfd  upon  the  SaMuith  j^ivi-n  from  Slnni  as  a 
yoke  to  which  tho«e  whom  Christ  has  niatlc  free 
•hould  not  be  In  subjection.  In  this,  as  in  many 
thintr*.  be  held  but  half  the  truth,  not  discerning  the 
freedom  of  divine  ordinances ;  but  be  is  not  to  be 
raiikt  rl  with  tlie  lawlf  >s  .sjiirits  who  would  hn^ik  down 
all  restraints  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  desh.  He 
waa  amooff  the  the  first  in  modem  times  to  teach  the 
doetrine  of  a  !ipirittial  dispensation  of  ylory,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  vi.niMe  kingdom  of  Christ,  anil  ho  far  did 
he  enrr\-  it  as  to  find  nothing  of  the  resurrection  in  the 
last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypee.  But  be  firmly  held 
Ae  &lth  of  the  Chnreh  ae  to  the  final  waarfactloB  of 
the  liody  and  the  awards  of  thi-  judt^ent. 

Tlie  views  of  Cocceius  were  ado|)ted  and  further  de- 
velopofl  by  a  nnml»r  of  prominent  tbeolop.niK  of  the 
Beformed  Cborch  of  tioUaod  and  other  oountriea.  His 
Mlowera  wara  eoonnoiily  derignaled  by  tha  name 
CoecoirinK.  Tin-  foremost  among  the  writera  of  this 
i«tho<jl  in  the  province  of  systemfttie  theology  are 
Momma,  Witsius,  Burmann,  and  Van  '1  il  ("ee  the«e  ar- 
tklee) ;  in  ez^ptical  literature,  the  greatest  and  mwt 
edehratod  aiaflBbar  of  tha  aehool  waa  Ykringa  (q.  v.), 
while  the  pious  hj-mnologist  Jodokus  von  Toflenstein 
and  Dr.  F.  A.  Lampe  exercised  a  cont<identl)le  influ- 
ence upon  the  practical  life  of  the  Church  of  their  timef . 
Hi*  <^ptra  Tlkologiea,  indnding  Ua  Aanaia  doct,  de 
Jiiien  H  tatamaOo  (Leyd.  10M!),  hli  hat.  AAr.  tt 
CkaM.  ]'.  T.,  nnd  other  writingn,  were  publi^hwl  at 
Amstcrtbni  (167»'>-7H,  8  vols.  fol. ;  '2d  ed.  10  vols,  fol., 
2  vols.  fJprrn  dviKlora,  1701).  His  Life  by  his  son, 
J.  H.,  is  giraa  in  vol.  viii.  See  BenMW,  Btal-Eiity- 
Hop.  fl,  78S;  Wetaar  n.We1te,  Kirdim-Lex.  li,  646; 
JIo«heim,  Church  ffist.  rent.  xvii.  j)t.  ii,  ch.  11;  Gass, 
Prof.  Thtolnffif,  ii,  253;  IlaK'enl.ach.  I/I.'t.  of  f)»ctrvK$, 
vol.  11;  Domer,  Gachichte  tUr  Pnitextimt.  Thealogit^ 
462  sq. ;  Fairbaim,  l)BpUoai  Fairbaini,  Ei 


Ooohiii-ChSiUL  SaaAvaii. 

GrOChlsetia,  Jr>nANXRa  (pro{)er  name  Dvbneck'), 
<  bam  in  U?9  at  Wendelatein,  near  NOmberg;  be- 
I  rector  In  Nflniberg,  IMl ;  In  liKT,  dean  at  Flnak- 

fort;  finally,  canon  of  Hre«lau,  in  which  office  lie  died, 
1552.    He  wa!»  one  of  the  most  violent  oppuients  of 
the  Reformation.    He  attended  the  Diet  of  Worms 
where  he  becune  a  sott  of  voloateer  aid  to  Al- 


exander, the  papal  niinrio.    He  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing sought  to  induce  l.uther  to  pve  up  his  safe-con- 
duct, in  order  to  put  liim  in  the  {lOwer  of  the  legato; 
I  bat  Cochlaaa  afterwards  denied  that  this  was  his  paw 
!  pose.   Re  wm  alao  pwaent  at  the  Diets  of  Ratisbon, 
152'",  mi  l  uf  .Vu-i-lair^,'.  1530.    At  the  latter,  with  Kck, 
<  Fal>er,  and  Wimpina,  ho  undertook  to  refute  the  Augs- 
burg Confession.    His  "  refutation"  was  read  liefore 
j  tha  Dial  August  8.   On  thadaath  of  Sek  (1548),  Coch- 
I  lana  took  his  place  aa  the  leading  champion  of  the 
anti-Refoniiers.    He  wrote  a  tirade  agninxt  Melanc- 
thon,  entitled  PhUipyicte,  addressed  to  the  emperor. 
In  15iG  he  vaa  active  at  the  eoDoq^y  of  Katinbon, 
againat  Bnoer  and  lii|)or.   His  niunaroua  pemphleta 
are  Ml  of  TMenoe  and  personalities.   Among  them 
arc  h'ltrLtpif  l  Afdrtini  I.iitl.erK  (  Mainx,  15.')1) :  I.uthenu 
)Sfj><icrp»  ^Maiiiz,  152i>) ;  Uiiioria  Huuitttrum  (Maina, 
1649 ;  De  aOk  amd  mriplU  Lutheri  (1549,  fol.)  r  Sptem- 
Um  circa  Mmam;  De  emmdanda  EeeUtia^  1689, 8m 
— Dupin,  JSSeefcf.  J7uf.  cent  xvi,  p.  456 ;  Wetxer  n. 
Welte,  Kircken-I^j-.  ii,  CAT ;  I'i.  n  r,  ['nir-  r'a!-Ujnioit^ 
It,  S70;  Ranks,  Uittor^  of  the  Rtformation^  iii,  806{ 
Hoafer,^b«w.  Bwy.  GimMe,  z,  96fi. 

Cock  ((iXtirrwp,  literally  teal' fuT).  It  is  si  n)e- 
what  siogtUar  tliat  this  bird  (and  poaltri'  in  general) 
sbonM  not  ba  dlitfaictly  noticed  In  tha  Hebraw  8cri|H 
tures,  especially  as  rearing  gallinaceous  fowls  was  an 
object  of  considerable  economical  importance  in  Kgj-pt, 
an<l  their  flesh  one  of  the  principal  resources  for  the 
table  in  eveiy  part  of  Southern  and  YVestem  Asia.  It 
is  tmo,  tha  iaib  when  tha  pnctiea  of  obtaining  tiiem 
by  artificial  heat  commenced  in  Egypt  is  sufficiently 
didputable,  and  binls  of  the  genus  Gallus,  pro]M>rly  so 
calic<l,  are  not  indigenous  in  Western  Asia,  but  l>elong 
in  their  original  condition  to  lower  India,  Indo-Chlna, 
and  tha  great  lilanda  of  Anstral-Asla.   Several  sp^ 

cies,  apparently  distinct,  are  .•<till  found  wild  iti  the  for- 
efts  and  junj;les  of  India,  and  two  at  lea.«t,  (/u//u.<  6on- 
nerntH  and  O.  Slanlfyi,  are  abundant  in  the  w(.M>ds  of 
the  Western  Ghauts,  to  which  our  familiar  fowl  bear 
so  doaa  a  resenblanoe  that  nataialista  eoarider  tha 
former  to  bo  their  original.  Domestic  poultry  have 
existed  in  Ilindootftan  from  the  remoteiit  antiquity- ; 
prolnildy  much  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  H.C. ; 
for  in  ttia  JmttiMes  <(f  M«m^  which  Sir  William  Jones 
assigns  to  Oial  ago,  ira  read  of  **  the  bioad  of  the  town* 
cock,"  and  of  tfM  practice  of  cock-fighting  (v,  12;  ix, 
222).  When  the  cock  found  its  way  to  Western  Asia 
and  EurojHi  wo  have  nd  record.  Fowl  of  plumage  so 
gorgeous,  of  size  so  noble,  of  flesh  so  sapid,  of  habits  so 
domestle,  of  ineiMtta  aa  pnottfle,  woald  dovbdesa  early 
li«  carried  atowthe  variou.<<  tracks  of  Oriental  com- 
merce. There  b  no  trace  of  it,  mj  far  as  we  are  awure, 
on  the  monuments  of  Pbaraonic  Egj-pt,  but  we  find 
the  cock  figured  in  those  of  Assyria.   In  a  hunting 


AaelSBt  AKJllsa  Gaxnc-eoek. 

and  shooting  scene  depicted  at  Khorsabod  fBotta,  pi. 
cviii-i'xiv),  the  Hccnc  !•<  laid  in  a  forest  whose  charac- 
teristics sfeni  to  indicate  a  mountiin  region,  puch  as 
Media  or  Armenia.  Much  game  is  represented,  in- 
dnding many  hioda  of  blida,  one  of  wUdi  aeema  to  ba 
the  pheasant.  But  the  most  intcrerting  is  a  large 
bird,  which  appears  from  its  form,  gait,  and  arching 
tail  to  be  our  common  cock;  it  i.>4  walking  on  tl'x 
ground  amidst  tha  trees.   So  far  as  this  is  evidence, 
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tt  would  go  to  pniTB  tlMt  tin  ibwl,  in  «  wild  atatt, 
lited  at  that  period  fn  WMtorn  Aria,  thouKh  aow  ua^ 

known  on  this  side  the  Inthis.  The  i-oi.k  ;in(1  hen  are 
distinctly  reprctientcd  in  the  Xanthian  sculpturea,  of 
an  era  probably  conteniponuMOU  wllll  tbt  Kbonated 
palace  of  Nineveh.  They  tpptn  aim  on  Etruscan 
paintingii,  having  prnhalily  ■  mncli  hiyher  antiquity 
(Mri*.  Gray'.H  Etruria,  p.  iV.  4')i.  Tlu-  ciirly  Greetu 
and  Romans  fi^MW  them  on  their  coins  and  g«"ni»,  and 
speAk  of  them  as  perfectly  liunUiar  objects  with  no  al- 
lusion to  their  introdnefekm.  Tlwy  had  eren  found 
their  way  into  Britidn  at  mmd*  nnknown  period  long 
anterior  to  tiio  licnniin  inviwion,  for  Cftuar  tcllis  un  with 
surprise  tliut  the  Britons  did  not  think  it  right  to  eat 
tlM  goOM  or  the  hen,  though  they  bred  both  for  the 
pleaaare  of  keeping  them  (^B«U.  GalL  lib.  ▼).  Thb  is 
a  yvry  interesting  allusion,  since  w«  am  compelled  to 
nfur  tlK-ir  ititn.ilucfion  into  that  island  tu  the  ugency 
of  the  Phcenicians,  who  traded  to  Cornwall  fur  tin  ccn- 
toriat  before  Home  waa  bollt  Under  the!*c  circum- 
atancea,  their  abaenoe  flnom  Egypt,  where  in  modem 
times  they  hare  been  artificially  bred  to  so  immense 
an  extent,  lieconies  a  remarkable  and  unaccountable 
fact.  They  were,  indeed,  it  may  be  aarmised,  us* 
known  in  Eg}'pt  when  the  Mosaic  law  waa  promnlgir 
ted,  and,  though  Imported  eoon  after,  they  always  re- 
mained in  an  undetermined  condition,  neither  clean 
rikir  111)1  lean,  but  liaMi'  tn  Ik?  declared  either  by  decis- 
ions swayed  by  prejudice,  or  by  fanciful  analogies ; 
parhapa  chiefly  the  latter ;  because  poultry  are  devour- 
era  of  unclean  animals,  scorpiona,  acolopendra,  small 
llzardit,  and  young  serpcnta  of  every  kind.  But,  al- 
though the  rearing  of  common  fowls  was  not  encour- 
aged by  the  Hebrew  population,  it  is  evidently  drawing 
laferencea  beyond  ttdr  piopor  booiido  when  h  la  aa- 
aerted  (see  Cock-cbowiho)  that  they  were  nnknown 
in  Jerusalem,  where  civil  wars  and  Greek  and  Boman 
dominion  had  SNldjr  aAoled  tho  natiOBOl  OMUUMtB. 
See  Fowl. 

In  the  denials  of  Peter,  described  in  the  four  Gos- 
pels, where  tho  cock-crowing  (see  below)  is  mentioned 
by  our  Lord,  the  words  are  plain  and  direct;  not,  we 
think,  admitting  of  cavil,  or  (if  hein^;  taken  to  oigniiy 
anything  but  the  real  voice  of  the  bird,  the  dXtKTopo- 
(^upta,  as  It  b  a«presaod  in  Mark  xiii,  35,  in  its  literal 
acceptation,  and  not  as  denoting  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
[let,  so  called  l>ecause  it  proclaimed  a  watch  in  the 
night ;  for  to  what  else  than  a  real  hen  and  her  broo<1 
does  our  Saviour  allude  in  Luke  xiii,  34,  where  tho 
text  is  proof  that  the  Image  of  ponItr7  was  flnniUar  to 
the  disciples,  and  consequently  that  they  were  not 
rare  in  Jiidsea  ?  To  the  present  time  In  the  East,  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  this  liinl  is  still  oftrn  kejit, 
I  amongHt  tho  Celta;  (Cas-sar,  BeU.  Gall,  iv,  12),  not  so 
I  for  food  as  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  the  sp- 

Cch«iddawnofdajr(Kitto,a.r.;  EairiMin, 

C<  X-  K-cnowino  (dXocropofwv/a).  ' '  The  tnA  an- 
ally crows  aeveral  timee  aTwut  midnight,  and  again 
nhoot  break  of  day.    The  latter  time,  because  he  then 
crows  loudest,  and  bis '  shrill  clarion'  is  most  useful  by 
summoning  man  to  his  labors,  obtained  the  appellation 
of  (he  cock-crowiny  em[ihaticall\',  iitui  hy  wa\  of  emi- 
nence, though  sometimes  the  distinctions  of  the 
and  aeeoMcf  cock-crowing  are  met  with  In  Jevlah  and 
heathen  writers  (Bochart,  lU,  119).    These  times,  and  ' 
these  names  for  them,  were,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  n>o--t 
ancient  divisions  of  the  night  adopted  in  the  East, 
where  '  the  bird  of  dawning'  is  most  probably  indige-  i 
nous.   The  latter  *ceek«eriwr*  waa  retained  even  when  | 
artificial  divisions  of  time  were  Invented.    In  our ' 
Lonl't*  time  the  Jews  hud  evidently  adopted  the  Greek 
ami  Itnnian  di vision  of  tho  night  into  four  periods  or 
watches,  each  consisting  of  three  hoon^  the  first  begin- 
ning at  tlx  in  the  Ofoaing  (Lidw  xH,  88t  Matt  xIt, 
16;  Mark  y{,  48)"  (Kitto,     v  ).    Thia  vateb  (the 
thM  of  thaae  divlsiuuii,  compreheudiog  thi  Qace  bo-  i 


twoen  tho  two  oock«rowings)  seems  to  have  been 
aboat  three  In  tiie  numlng,  uid  waa  known  to  the  He- 
brews as  *in>n  nX'^n;?  (keriath'  kag-ge'hery,  and  was 
teraMd  Iqr  the  Bomana  jatf triawna  /  and  it  has  been 
anppoeed  tiiat  Jerosalom  being  a  military  station  of 
the  Romans,  the  custom  of  that  nation  <  onceming  the 
placing  and  relieving  of  the  guard  was  in  force  there. 
These  watches,  or  guardSt  dodared  by  the  sound 
of  a  tmnqiet;  and  whenever  one  guard  relieved  ancAh- 
er,  it  was  always  done  by  the  military  signal.  The 
whole  four  watches  wen  i  lostd  by  the  blowing  of  a 
shrill  horn.  Drukenborch  says,  the  lost  trumpet, 
which  blew  at  three  in  the  morning,  was  sounded  thiaa 
timea,  to  iflaitata  tho  crowing  of  a  cock.   See  Watch. 

'*It  haa  been  considered  a  contradiction  that  Mat- 
thew (xxvi,  M)  reconls  our  Lord  to  have  said  to  Pe- 
ter, '  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice,' 
whereas  Mark  (xiv,  80)  says,  '  before  the  cock  clOw 
twice.'  But  Matthew,  giving  only  the  general  arase 
of  the  admonition  (as  also  Luke  xxii,  34 ;  John  xBi, 
38),  evidently  alludes  to  that  only  which  was  eutUma- 
rilji  called  the  cock-crowing;  bat  Mark,  who  wrote  un- 
der Peter'a  Inspection,  mon  aeeaiately  recording  the 
verjf  wordt,  mentions  the  two  cock>crowings  (Wetstein 
on  Mark  xiv,  80;  Scheucbzer,  Pftjw.  Siur.  on  Mark 
xiii,  35;  Whitby',*  XuO  on  Matt  xxvi,  31).  Another 
objection  to  this  port  of  the  Evangelical  history  has 
l>e«u  founded  upon  an  aaserUon  of  the  Mishna  {Baba 
Kama,  vii,  7), '  Tliey  do  not  breed  cocks  at  Jerusalem 
because  of  the  holy  things,'  I.  e.,  as  it  is  interpreted, 
cock"  torn  u[>  tlic  dung-hills,  nm!  fct  froo  the  reptiles 
by  which  the  sucririct<it  might  be  poUuti-d  which  were 
eaten  as  Ibod;  and  that,  consequently,  Peter  could  not 
Aeor  one  crow.  But  this  is  sufllcieotly  answered 
aliove.  Even  the  traditions  themselves  on  this  sub- 
ject nrf  not  uuifiinn;  w  itness  tlic  Ftory  (in  Fnibin.  p. 
26, 1)  of  a  cock  which  killed  a  child,  and  was  stoned  by 
order  of  the  council.  Other  instancea  are  given  1^ 
Beland,  which  show  that  the  cock  might  crow,  though 
not  m  the  city,  and  yet  be  heard  by  Peter  In  the  (still- 
ness of  the  night,  especially  as  the  pnla*  e  of  ( ".liaplms 
(according  to  the  modem  tradition)  8too<l  on  an  ele- 
vated ritaation,  at  the  distance  of  scarcely  400  yards 
fh>m  the  city  walls"  (Kitto).  In  the  modern  East  the 
barn-door  fowl  is  a  common  appendage  to  cver>'  house- 
hold, and  the  cock-crowing  is  a  uni\tr>al  ■'ii.'nnl  of 
morning  in  Palestine  (Thomson,  iMnd  and  Book,  ii, 
56'2). 

COCK,  the,  as  a  Christian  symbol.  (1.)  On  tombs 
the  cock  is  a  s5'ml>ol  of  the  resurrection — the  praett 
din,  or  herald  t>f  the  light,  after  the  night  of  ileath. 
(2.)  The  cock  is  also  a  symbol  of  vigilance. — Martig- 
ny,  DieL  dm  AmHfKkk  CW(jMMi,B.  Coq. 

Cockatrice,  j  n  in  rly  a  fabulous  serp'nt  ?ti]>{K)sed 
to  be  hatched  from  a  cock's  egg,  is  the  rather  fanciful 
tiaaslathm  in  our  voriion  of  9Bat  (eie>Aa,  MMy,  Tsa. 
:d^,29)and  "'SrES  (f.*!f'honi',  Isa.  xi,  S;  lix,  f);  Jer. 
viii,  17).  The  latter  wonl  also  occurs  in  Prov.  xxiii, 
82,  where  it  Is  translated  "adder."  Aqidia  and  tba 
Vulg.  understand  the  batilitk,  a  fabulous  serpent  ot 
antiquity,  identified  by  many  modems  with  the  bnmK- 
cui  reffuhu,  n  small  and  exceedingly  venomous  viper 
of  Africa.  Or  otbera,  however,  the  ontufef ,  or  "  hom- 
ed Tipef**  (eowBsr  osraiiw  of  Lhm.,  ooMer  comUm  of 
nassel(|uist\  has  been  more  definitely  fixed  upon  ns 
the  animal  intended,  a  very  [loisonous  ser])cnt  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  about  a  Coot  long,  brown  on  the 
back  and  aides,  with  a  white  belly,  about  as  thick  as 
the  flnger,  and  having  two  kn<^ttke  projections  upon 
the  head  (com  p.  Pliny,  xi,  -16),  which  were  anciently 
compared  to  horns  (/F.li.in,  A  nim.  i,  57 ;  Pliny,  viii,  S5 : 
corap.  Herod. ii,  74).  It  burii  s  itself  in  the  sand,  from 
which  it  ia  scarcely  distinguishable  in  color,  with  tiie 
homa  projecting  oat  Uko  ftdeis,  wfaeneo  it  sndded{jr 
darts  forth  and  seizes  iu  prej'  (DIod.  Sic.  ill,  50).  (See 
Bochart,  Uiervs.  iii,  205  sq. ;  Uasselquist,  Trctv.  p.  816 
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»q. ;  Belon,  in  Paulus's  Snmvd.  i,  20G ;  ii,  258 ;  Bruce, 
rratf.  vli,  j>l.  40;  Wilkinson,  2J  ser.  ii,  '245  tq. ;  Prosp. 
Alp.  Rer.  .Kg^.  iv,  4,  p.  210,  pi.  6, 6.)  Olhere,  again, 
VBfer  tbU  k»t  to  the  adder^'*  i.  e.  riper  (q.  v.X  of 
Qm,  xlbc,  17.— Winer,  i,  216.    8m  SnnaT. 

Cocker,  an  old  EngliBh  term,  used  bnt  once  in  the 
A.  V.  of  th«  Apocrjphft  (Ecdna.  xxx,  9,  ri^vijaov, 
lad  M  •  ourae),  in  tlia  wdm  atfondky  or  treat  gently. 

CocJd*  O^K^,  teilal',  an  oJiiMiw  plant,  q.  d. 

•ttink-wpcd ;  Sept.  ^'tror.  \.  e.  bramble)  occm  only  in 
Joli  xxxi,  40 :  "  l^-t  thistles  grow  infltead  of  wheat,  and 
cocklt  instead  of  barley."  It  is  protmbly  a  nifn>  gen- 
«nl  t«m  ligDifying  toved^  pcrliapa  like  the  darnel  (^i- 
tAma,  "tena") of  Hatt  xMI,  80.  Cebina  {HmnAaL  ii, 
1<V0)  would  identify  It  with  the  aeomte,  but  Gesenitu 
quostiunfi  this  {Jtsaia,  i,  280 ;  il,  3C4),  as  the  word  must 
not  ba  caafcaadad  with  the  plur.  fonn  (Q'^m,  fed- 
tkim'\  "  wIU  gnpia'*  (q.  T.X  b  IM.  r,     «.  See 

BOTAXT. 

Cod«s  AlamdAnu,  ale.  8aa  AuBAmiu- 

JkjK  MANcsmiiT,  etc. 

Codex  Canonum  EccleaiSB  UnlveraaB  ia  the 
name  of  a  work  published  at  Paris  in  1610  by  Christ. 
Jostaaa  (Jnctalliia)^  wbkli  ondertook  to  giv*  tba  can- 
ooa  «f  tiM  (bat  eouiidla  hi  a  shape  aa  confbnnable  as 

poMiMe  til  tlic  (  (illci  tinn  nf  canun?  which  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  (151)  was  ("uj'Im)*^^!  t<i  have  made. 
TUi  aadw  canmum^  etc.,  was  reprinted  in  the  Bibl. 
htr.  COM.  wlU  (toaa.  i,  p.  29),  publitbad  bj  Jostellus  and 
To^lu.  Tba  soppontion  wbteh  led  to  tba  compila- 
tion of  this  work,  th  if  tJu-  Coimril  (if  < 'lialrodon  had 
made  or  ordered  to  lie  made  such  a  collection  of  oan- 
ona,!*  erroneous.  It  is  true  tbat  the  rcMihitions  of 
Aa  aadaot  Choidi  aoondls  were  early  collected  and 
drcolated  ameaK  tba  bishops,  and  that  at  the  Oonncil 
of  Chnli  t  <lon  iTiany  of  the  binhops  had  with  them  rol- 
lections  containing  the  canons  of  the  five  ryniKU  of 
inee^  Ancyra,  NafrCaaarea,  QaagiB,  and  Antiochia, 
tnm  wUcb  mangr  passages  waca  read.  But  it  ap- 
peared tbat  In  the  armngement  of  tiia  eaaona  die  ed- 

lections  widely  (liffrn"1,  and  it  ia  BOt  known  that  the 
coancU  took  any  action  with  regard  to  the  matter. — 
Wataar  v. Walta,  Kirekm  Lwr.  tt,  648. 

Codex  Justluiaiieua,  a  cmle  tomf>o«ed  by  order 
of  Um  Emperor  Jutitinian,  and  intended  to  embrace  all 
that  was  still  available  of  former  collections  of  impe- 
rial manoscripts  and  edicts,  as  well  as  of  edicts  then 
recent.  The  prerlous  collections  were,  1.  The  Codbr 
Grrgorianiu,  com{iili  (l  I'V  ( iregorianns,  who  li\c.!  alniiit 
the  middle  of  tiie  fourth  century.  It  containc<I  thu 
"Constitutions"  (the  collective  name  for  tJic  Rf- 
ter^da,"  or  replies  to  particular  inquiric*  and  re- 
quests, and  the  "£<ficto,"  or  orders  on  general  ques- 
tion-) of  the  emperors  up  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino; 2.  The  Codex  llerwtogenianta,  compiled  by  Hcr- 
Uganea,  likaiwiaa  about  the  middle  of  the  foorth  cen- 
tary,  and  containing  the  "  Constitations"  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximinian ;  S.  The  Codex  Theodo*iantu, 
COini'il"-'!  ill  till-  )ir>t  lialf  tlu-  fifth  century  liy  order 
of  the  Emperor  Thcodusius  11,  by  a  committee  of  six- 
taan  Jnrtota,  and  coatalning  the  Constitutions  of  tba 
emperors  from  Constantine  to  Theodosius.  It  was  pro- 
mulgated by  Theodosius  in  438  in  the  Eastern  empire, 
and  in  the  same  year  by  Valentinian  in  tlif  Western. 
It  was  divided  into  sixteen  books,  of  which  the  first  five 
aad  the  fbnnar  part  of  the  rixth  are  lost.  All  these 
three  codes  are  found  in  the  Corpus  Juru  Antejuttm- 
ianei,  published  by  H&nel.  In  Foli.  528  the  Emperor 
.lu'tinianuH  ordered  the  jireparation  of  a  new  code, 
which  was  to  embrace  all  that  waa  still  of  piactical 
valpa  of  tiM  thraa  pNTfeoa  ooUectioiia,  and,  in  addi- 
ttoo*  all  the  constitutions  issued  since  the  publication 
of  the  ThMxlosJan  CcmIp.  This  new  collection  was  pulv 
lifhcd  ill  April.  .'i.">.  After  the  publication  of  the  I'an- 
decta  (a  compilation  of  tlie  writings  of  former  Uoman 


jurists)  nnd  the  lMtitut'umr$  (an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  lioman  law),  another  revision  was  made 
in  b&\  by  Tribonianus.  This  new  revision  {Codex  rep- 
eUtm  pmhatiimii)  ttiU.  fivma  an  impwtant  portioa  af 
tin  CuFjmMtCMu,  wbUa  the  dnt  revirion  (Cbitr 
Ff(uf)  is  lost.  In  its  l.i.«t  rovi^jion,  the  Co<Ut  Juttita- 
aneus  consists  of  twelve  lMM)kr<,  euch  liook  containing  a 
number  of  tiUes  in  chronological  order.  Uptothe  time 
of  Coostantine  naarljr  all  tba  coaatitatiota  aia  nterip- 
(a(reeeript8);  after  that  we  maeCtir{aiiitniiaroae«dEefla 
(edicts).  The  co<le  of  Justinian  is  of  great  im pittance 
for  Church  hist^ir>'  and  Church  law,  as  a  great  many 
edicts  of  the  Chri-stian  emperors  concerned  religious 
qneatfama.  In  quoting  the  code  of  Justinian,  firat  tha 
nnmber  of  tiM  conatitutkm  la  given,  next  tiie  eperlal 
code  (dreg.,  Herm.,  Th.,  Just.)  fn»m  which  it  iii  tak- 
en ;  and  finally  the  title ;  thus,  c.  45.  C.  Just,  i,  3,  de 
epite.  0t  flbr.,  which  means  coni>tittitiaB  4ft  of  the  Ju6- 
tinianaan  code  (that  ia,  tha  entirely  new  paition  of  it)^ 
book  i,  titio  3,  which  treata  de  rjiUevpU  cT  derMk— 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  K'lrchn-lATiknn^  ii,  C60. 

Codman,  Johh,  D.D.,  a  Congregatioaal  miniatar, 
waa  bam  fell  Boaton  Aag.  8, 1781;  gradnated  at  Har> 

vard  1802,  and  xfinHed  law  until  the  death  of  hit  fa- 
ther, when  he  commenced  theologj-,  and  completed 
bis  studies  at  Edinburgh.  After  preaching  a  year  in 
Great  Briuin,  he  eame  back  to  America,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  in  Doreheatar,  December  7, 1808.  In 
1834  he  Wfiit  to  Fn^cland  as  dcle^rate  to  the  Conp-egip 
tional  I  nion  of  Kngland  iind  '\\'ulo8.  He  died  Dec. 
28,1847.  He  was  made  l).l).  I>.v  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  1822,  and  bj  Uarrard,  If-io.  Dr.Codman  pob- 
Ushed  a  fWT  fltffaii(lH85);  Strm/m  O884,8vo); 
and  a  nnmiter  «f  acearfenal  diecowad  Optagna^J^' 
naU,  ii,  4i>2. 

CcalertliM  (Fope).  SeaCtuanmL 

Cceleatina.    See  CRLrjmxs. 

CoBlestilu,  a  natire  of  Ireland  (or  of  Bretagne?) 
of  noble  birtb.   Aooorfing  to  Martaa  Mereator  (Omi> 

mimitorium.  2").  he  was  a  law  student  nt  Rome  vheti  Pe- 
lagius  arrived  there.  Knihracing  the  vicw>  of  Pela- 
gios,  he  accomjianied  him  in  408  (or  40ft)  to  Sicily,  and 
in  4U  to  Afiica.  By  bis  character  and  talents  be  sd«> 
Beaded,  eren  better  than  Pelagios,  fai  diflbsing  the 
irlews  which  they  held  in  common.  He  w  as  ncru^cd 
of  heresy  before  the  bishop  of  Cnrthngi!,  A.D.  412.  and 
condemned.  He  appealed  to  Kome;  and  on  his  way 
stopped  at  Sicily,  and  there  spread  hia  opinions  very 
eocceaiftdly.  Tbenea  H  la  aappcaed  tbat  be  want  to 
Kphesus,  where  he  was  ordained  prct-byter.  In  417 
,  I'ojie  Zor.imus,  at  Kome,  was  fur  sati>ficd  by  the 
explanations  of  Cadestins  tbat  he  recommended  the 
African  bishops  to  restore  him.  In  418  he  waa  con- 
demned by  a  aynod  at  Rome,  and  went  to  the  Beat 
for  safety;  Init  nlmut  429  ho  was  I  ani^hed  frrim  Con- 
stantinople by  order  of  the  emperor.  The  Council  of 
Ephesus  condemned  him  A.D.  4.^1.  His  later  yean 
are  involved  in  obacnriQr.  **Ha  wiota  a  Ccmjimh 
FideS  Emkm  Papm  Mala,  and  vaifcMa  cpbtlea  and 
aj'pc.ils,  the  aabataace  of  most  of  which  can  le  pother- 
ed from  the  escerpts  given  hy  Augustine  and  Jerome ; 
but  none  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us  entire. 
Casleatioa  waa  a  man  of  pore  morality,  and  more  zea]. 
ons  and  aetlva  (perbape  mofa  bonest)  than  Pelagina 
as  a  controvertist.  Jerome  says  of  him  (hi  nn  epistle 
to  Ctesiphon,  A.D.  416),  'Although  a  schidar  of  Pela- 
gios, he  is  yet  leader  and  master  of  the  whole  host.'  " 
—Cave,  Sin.  Lit.  Anno  407,  i,  246;  Murdoch's  Moa- 
hcim,  Chmrek  Hutnry,  N.  Y.,  8  vols.,  I,  870;  IKlggers, 

Augiittiniitin  nrrJ  Ptliu/ianiftn,  Fn;rrsnirs  transl..  p.  4(i 
*q. ;  SchaflT,  HUt-  ry  of  the  Chrifttan  Church,  iii,  §  147. 
See  pEuioitrs. 

CcBl^-Syria  (^  KotXq  "Evpia ;  Vnlg.  CWfjyria), 
"the  hnllow  Syria,"  was  (strictly  speaking)  the  name 
ijiven  liy  the  (Irc-eks,  in  the  timen  of  the  Sidcui  iila  .  t<' 
the  remarltable  valley  or  iiollow  (soiAia)  which  inter- 
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venes  liotwe<?n  Libanoa  and  Anti-Lihanus,  nt  _ 
fhim  lat.  33°  20'  to  84'=*  H)',  «  dUUnce  of  nearly  a 
hoDdred  mOM.  As  applied  to  this  region  the  wonl  ia 
strikingly  descriptive  (see  DionysiuB,  Pvieg.  899-900). 
That  a  modem  traveller  obaervet:  *'We  finally  look- 
ed dow  n  on  the  vast  green  and  red  valli  y  —  ^ti  i  ii  from 
its  yet  anripe  com,  red  from  its  vineyards  not  yet  ver- 
dant—whidi  ^vite  the  raaga  of  Liebanon  and  Anti- 
Leltanon  ;  the  former  reaching  its  bigbast  pdnt  in  the 
.«now-\-  iT<;}<t  to  the  north,  behind  which  lie  the  Cedars ; 
the  latter  in  the  still  more  »nowy  crest  of  liernioii — 
the  culmination  of  the  range  being  thus  in  the  one  ut 
the  nortben,  in  tbo  oilier  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  valley  which  they  bound.  The  view  of  this 
groat  valley  is  chieHy  remarkable  as  licing  exactly  to 
tJtf  eye  vhiit  it  is  on  nuip» — ^the  '  hollow'  lietween  the 
two  mountain  ranges  of  Syria.  A  •creen  through 
whhb  the  LaoBtea  (Litany)  braaki  eat  dooaa  ttia  aoath 
and  of  thf!  plnin.  There  is  a  similar  screen  at  the 
north  end,  Imt  too  remote  to  be  visilde"  (Stanley's 
Palestiiu',  p.  3'.»'J)-  The  plain  gradually  rises  towards 
its  centre,  near  which,  but  a  little  on  the  aoutltem  de- 
eUvtty,  stand  fh«raln««ntaalbdE  or  HeHopelia.  In 
the  immediate  neighlwrhood  of  BuaUiek  rise  the  tw(j 
streams  of  the  Orontcs  (Nahr-ol-Asy)  and  the  Litany, 
which,  flowing  in  oppt)fite  directions  to  the  north-west 
and  the  soatti-oasti  give  ftwhness  and  iertility  to  the 
tract  enclosed  between  the  nosBtaio  fangaa.  Amyet, 
the  name  of  the  plain  thnmpli  which  the  Orontes  t\nw- 
ed  (ru  'Afivaic  wiiiov,  Polyb.  v,  59),  is  derived  by 
Bochaitfrom  tb«  Qjnlw  Mp^,  ilsri^  wbkk  mena 
df^p,  and  is  nearir  tjaaaywMU  with  tb»  Orsek  Cole 
{Ueoffr.  Sac.  I,  i,  1). 

The  term  Cn-le-Syria  was  also  used  in  a  much  wider 
sense.  In  the  first  place  it  was  extended  so  as  to  in- 
dode  tiia  inbabtted  tract  to  tfie  east  of  the  Antl-Liba. 
nus  ran KC,  between  it  and  the  il.  si  rt.  in  w  hich  Rtoo<l 
the  great  citj'  of  I)ani&f<cuM ;  and  tlien  it  was  further 
carried  on  u;>on  that  side  of  Jordan,  through  Trachoni- 
tis  and  Perasa,  to  Idumaa  and  the  Imrders  of  Ji^pt 
(8tnb.  xvi,  §  21 ;  Polyb.  v,  80,  §  8;  Josephus,  Ant.  I, 
11,  ft).  Itolemy  (v.  15)  and  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii,  13, 2) 
oven  place  Scylhopolis  in  Cale-.Syria,  though  it  was 
apon  the  west  side  of  Jordan ;  but  they  neem  to  limit 
its  extent  soothwards  to  about  lat.  81°  atV,  or  the 
eoontryeftba  AiB]noBltea(Ptal.v,  16;  Joseph  ux,  ^n/. 
i.  11,  5).  Ptolemy  di«tin<  tly  includes  in  it  the  Damas- 
cus country.  In  the  time  of  David,  Coelo-Syria  was 
pnihably  included  in  "Syria  of  Damascufi,"  wliich 
inared  by  that  mooarch  (S  Sam.  viii,  $X  ''ut 
from  Solomon  by  Reson,  the  son  of  Eltadah 

(1  Kins,'-*  xi,  2i).  The  pfisnejixicin  of  it  was  :m  oUject 
of  nuiny  Rtrugglee  between  the  Seleucidie  and  the 
kings  of  Egypt  (Myb.  1,8;  ii,71{  lU,!;  t,40;  xfi, 
a»i  xxvii,17). 

Tliare  can  ba  Uttla  donbl  that  a  part  at  least  of 
Cola^yria  was  included  in  that  "  Valley  of  Lelianon" 
Oia^i?  n|ps)  mentioned  by  Joahna  (xi,  17 ;  xii,  7), 
tlie  extent  ot  whidli  has  been  too  mndi  restricted  by 
recent  geoL'mphers.  The  name  "Valley  of  T,el>anon" 
could  scarcely  bo  applied  with  propriety  excbuiveitf  to 
that  section  of  the  great  valley  which  lies  at  the  base 
of  Hermon,  at  a  oonsidatable  distance  tnm  the  range 
of  Lebanon.  DoabUess  Baal-Oad  was  situated  "  un- 
der Mount  Hermon  ;"  hut  we  have  rea^^'ni  to  Itelieve 
that  the  *•  Valley  of  Leiianon"  includes  the  whole  of 
that  valley  which  separates  the  ridge  of  HanuOB  from 
that  of  Labattoa.  it  seems  that  at  a  soheequent  pe- 
riod fids  vallegr  wna  oallod  by  Amos,  apparently  in 
contempt, "  the  valley  of  Uflls*'  TVg^  ehmp.  i, 
5).  See  Avn.  The  aam  wm  nost  appropriate. 
The  iriiole  Mm  of  the  ralley  ars  thickly  studded 
with  old  heathen  temples.  Mr.  Porter  vi?<itr(I  im  li  s- 
than  fourteen  of  them,  and  he  heard  of  several  oth- 
ers. Some  of  them  were  of  j^reat  ••izc  and  splendor, 
such  as  those  of  Baalbek,  M^jdai,  Niha,  and  Hii^Mii- 


'  yeh.  Tlii.s  a[t[>car8,  in  fact,  to  have  l>een  the  chosen 
•  house  of  idulaUy  (Porter's  Damatau,  i,  12;  ii,  830{ 
Umd-book  of  8.  and  P.  p.  568,  670;  RobbMon,  Xofar 
I M,  Ru.  p.  488, 492,  520).  The  modem  name  of  the 
I  valley  eonflnns  the  above  view.  It  is  called  tl-Jiukaa, 
which  is  stlie^  the  same  ss  the  Hob.  JOol  919|»>. 

In  the  i^wcryphal  books  there  is  frequent  mention 
of  CcBle^Syria  in  a  somewhat  vague  sense,  ne^trly  as 
an  equivalent  for  Syria  (1  E«lr.  ii,  17,  24,  27  ;  iv,  48; 
vi,  29;  vii,l;  vui,  67;  1  Mace  x,  69;  2  Mace  iii, 
^ ;  iv,  4 ;  viii,  8;  x,  11).  In  all  tliese  eaaea  the  word 
is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  "Celo-Syria,"  i.  e.  Coclo-Syria. 
In  Esdr.  vi,  8,  it  is  called  simply  "  Syria.  "  Under  the 
emperor  Diocletian.  Plianii.  c  uml  (  ODle-.S^Tia  formed 
one  province,  called  Phanicia  LiUanica.  Under  the 
present  TurUsh  goTenmnnt  the  w«stam  part  of 
Syria  is  in  the  paNhalic  of  Suido,  and  the  eastern  in  the 
pashallc  of  Damascus. — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  See 

SVBIA. 

CcBlioftlflB  ("worsbippen  of  heaven"),  the  namo 
of  an  AMean  soet  In  the  4tb  century,  who  ap]>ear  to 
have  l>lcnde<l  together  come  parts  of  ,It)i!ai>i]i  and  Pa- 
gani<itn  with  Chrisliaoity.  An  edict  of  lioiiurius  (A. 
D.  406)  forbids  their  MMMtlJages  and  demanda  dwb 
disbandmant.  Aathyaoonnted  in  tbiaadift  among 
llie  beiotlos,  and  as  they  were  not  snbject  to  the  Jotia* 

diction  of  the  Jewit^h  patriarch,  luif  hail  thi'ir  own 
chiefs,  called  mi^jores,  and  as  they  had  a  kind  of  l>ap- 
tism,  they  are  bgr  aoow  rqgaidad  as  a  ChrisUan  sect. 
By  odiam  tli^  am  tagstdad  M  «A  oAhoot  of  the  Ea- 
senes.  Sea  Sebnld,  BSdona  CUKeohnm  (Botam. 
1701).— Giescler.  Chwrek  BUftOTf,  i,  f  7t{  BlngliMn, 
Orig.  £ccL  xvi,  6, 2. 

Ocnlln.   See  COi.ijr. 

Ccemeterla.   See  Ckmi  tf.rtks. 

CoBoa  Domioi,  the  Lord's  Supper.    See  Lord's 

SOPPRR. 

CCENA  DOMINI,  Boix  ov.  8oo  BsiL;  tad  iv 

CtXNA  DOMIXI. 

Ccsnobitea,  monks  who  formed  a  community  liv- 
ing in  a  fixed  habitation  (oatK>6MHN)  under  a  chief  (ab- 
bot or  fiither).    Their  name  is  derived  fkom  KotWi^, 

cmn.'ion,  ami  jiioc,  life :  ami  they  are  opposed  to  her- 
miti»,  who  live  in  solitude.  Pachomiiu  is  admitted  to 
ije  tha  bastitntor  of  Ow  OdHMMe  lift,  as  being  the  first 
that  gave  a  rule  to  any  community. — Bingham,  Orig. 
Ecel.  vii,  2 ;  Coleman,  Ancient  Chritlianity,  ch.  vii,  §  6. 
See  MoNArHisM. 

Coffee  (drunk  in  the  East).    See  Ci'P. 

Coffer  (TSIX,  argiiz';  Sept.  6li;ui,Vulg.  eqpttOa\ 
the  receptacle  (apparently  a  customttJT  CfpMdflSB  to 
a  cart,  firom  the  use  of  the  article  in  erafy  oacOMnco) 
wlifeb  the  Philistines  placed  beside  the  axfc  wben  they 
sent  it  homo.  aii<l  in  which  they  depodtodthe  golden 
mice  and  emerods  that  formed  their  fraspase  ofliaring 
(1  Sam.  ▼1,8^11,1.')).  TherootseematodgnUytoba 
ghahn  aNnit ;  nnd  Gesenius  and  Lee  agree  in  regard- 
in  it  a*  the  same,  or  nearly  the  ssme  thing,  as  the 
Aral>iati  r?}V«a,  which  Jauh  iri  il.  scril>es  as  "a  iiind 
of  wallet,  into  which  stones  are  put :  it  hung  to  one 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  handaj  [a  litter  home  l>y  a  camel 
or  mule]  wben  it  inclines  towards  the  other."  Dr. 
Lee,  however,  thinks  that  the  Hebrew  word  deootea 
the  w  allet  itself ;  whereu"  f;i--eniii!»  is  of  opinion  that 
it  means  a  e»>fft^  or  small  box,  to  which,  firom  its  anal* 
ogoos  naa,  tbis  anna  name  was  •ppllad.^KlMo^  a.w. 
See  Ark. 

Coffin  Ci'l'^K,  arm',  a  box  for  g<ithfring  Articles; 
Sept.  oopttf)  b  nsed  with  reference  to  the  burial  of  JO" 
seph  (Oen.  1,  2<)) :  "They  emiialmed  bun,  and  he  waa 
put  in  a  onffin  in  EgA-pt!"  This  was  undoubtedly  a 
mummy-ch'fl,  mich  a«  are  now  found  in  the  tombs 
the  same  countiy,  and  frequently  exhibited  in  modem 
muscnms  [sea  MnofT]— «  mode  of  burial  peculiarly 
fiivenUa  to  tiM  Mownl  «f  thatpatriaivh'a  mwlBa  to 
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Diflerenl  Formi  of  Mammy 

1.  i  4,  of  wood ;  3,  &,  C  7,  ^  of  tttaoe ;  9.  of  wtkkI,  and  of  early 
time— l>c-fure  the  Hth  dyauty;  lU,  of  buret  earthenware. 

PalMtiM  (tw.  25,  wiivra  tbo  term  "bon«a"  to  «vl> 
dntlr  used  in  thb  general  wiim).   See  BnaAL; 

Sei'ilchue. 

The  same  word  U  spoken  in  the  original  of  a  "mon- 
ej-cliett".(t  King*  zU,  10, 11)  [see  TasAsoRT],  but 
OMMt  ftwiaMitfy  Of  the  MOMl  "vk,"  in  vbkh  irare 
depoiitoil  fhe  tri>1ea  of  the  law.   See  Anx.  It  kw 

l)C*n  thou(;ht  l.y  noiiie  that  the  iron  "  I  t^d.-teaJ'*  *f  Og 
(Deut.  iii,  11)  wah  ratluT  liit«  cofKn.    See  GiAirr. 

NameroiM  coffins  of  earthenware  were  disinterred 
by  Lofttu  at  Wurka  and  by  Layard  at  Niflfer,  varying 
in  lenf^h  from  three  to  six  feet,  and  doaed  by  an  oval 
liil :  tlir  ( <>r]>.<««  having'  heetx  swatlied  in  linen  and  then 
smeared  with  bitamen,  except  the  features  (Layaid, 
—  ,pw474M|.). 


Anetmt  fNiTiylonlsn  Cnflln. 
COFnX  Cprob.  from  S;i\on  r.f,,  a  ravp).  "The 
/liu'ht  woo<len  case  in  which  b</<li«'s  an-  now  interrt'd 
app«ar8  to  be  Of  OOnpaialhrely  recent  oriv'in  ;  in  ear- 
lier agea  the  graves  were  sometimes  lined  with  Mis 
of  atone,  bat  nsnally  a  stone  coffin  ftnnd  of  n  single 
blork  -v  1^  MM'.i.  iiii't  the  body  placed  in  il^  ettlier  «n- 


liUhop  Kwlrh,  1123,  Cliict  f  -t. T  1  iithedieL 

Telo|Md  te  gmv»«iotbce,  or  clod  in  aom  partidilar 
droaa ;  w<'1>iifaill<'s  were  generally  bnHed  in  tiio  babH 

of  flip  onler  to  whirh  thoy  heldnperl.  the  tlitrnitarios 
of  the  Church  frequently  in  their  official  roi)es  an<l  »c- 
conipanied  with  the  ensigns  of  their  office,  and  liover- 
•igna  in  their  tobes  of  state.  NnmeroBS  stone  coffins 
rnidrt  fa  this  country  which  appear  to  be  as  old  as  the 

rlr  vnnth  and  tT>,-r.]flli  r.'iitnries ;  they  fire  formecl  of  a 
•iiiKle  block  of  stone  hollowed  ont  to  receive  ttie  body, 
with  ft  aoMdl  eliadsr  cavit>' nt  on  Slid  to  fli  the  iMsid. 
11^  o 


I  and  they  are  usually  ruthi  r  wider  at  this  end  than  at 
the  ()ther ;  there  are  t;enerally  one  or  more  small  boles 
in  ttie  bottom  to  drain  off  moistiire:  these  coffins  were  - 
burled  des|ily  la  dte  gMMiidt  frequently 

they  were  placed  dose  to  the  surface,  no  that  the  lid 
was  visible,  and  when  within  a  church  formed  part  of 
the  paving;  sometimes,  in  churches,  they  were  plaosd 
entirely  above  the  grouad."— I'arfcer,  Oimem  Glotm§ 

vn  Jt  FmilWwrV^  Ve  ▼  • 

Coffin,  CiiAin  r'i,  P.P.,  a  Presbyterian  mininter, 
was  l>orn  at  NewliuryjKirt,  Mass.,  Aug.  ]&,  1776,  and 
graduated  with  distinction  at  Harvard  in  1798.  Hav> 
ing  completed  his  theological  stndieo,  sad  ten^t  fbr 
some  time  In  PUHIpB  Academy,  he  wss  licensed  in 
17?;».  He  now  visited  the  Southern  states  for  his 
health,  and,  after  spending  some  time  in  Virginia,  waa 
appointed  vice-president  of  Greenville  CoUenre,  Teaa., 
la  1808.  Betoming  to  New  Eaglaad  in  UOi,  he  was 
oidalaed  as  aa  oranpelist,  and  ivmoTed  wKh  hU  ftm. 
Uy  to  fJri  enville  in  I^nf).  In  connection  with  hi.x  col- 
lew  dutioH,  he  had  charge  of  the  Harmony  (  Imrch, 
nnd  supplied  for  many  years  the  cburcheet  in  Hawkins 
Cofiflly,  at  Bogenrills,  aad  at  Joassboroogb.  In 
1810  BO  was  cfieeled  praddent  of  ChaenTille  Collepe, 
and  M-rved  till  1827,  when  he  w  fts  called  to  tin-  pri  >i- 
dency  of  the  Kast  Tennesdec  University,  Knoxville. 
He  resigned  in  lHii3,  and  returned  to  Greenville,  when 
he  died  June  M,  1><53.— Spragne,  Amudt,  iv,  246. 

Cogan,  Thomas,  M.D.,  an  English  Unitariaa 
writer,  was  lorn  at  Rowell,  Northamptonshire,  in  1786. 
He  officiated  for  soaie  time  aa  a  FMsi^terian  minister 
at  Aaislefdaai,  hat  Haaliy  sCadlsd  nefflulue,  and  prae> 

tised  in  London.  H>-  died  in  l^^l^*.  He  published  (1) 
A  Trmtisf  01,  thf  i'tu»i- m  (Hnth,  1802,  8vo;  and  2d 
part,  Buth,  18(»7-10) :— (2)  Thtolf>ffiral  JiitquinHont  on 
Natural  RfUjfiom  ami  Jtwisk  Marab  (JbooA,  1«>12,  8to): 
— <8)  C^^araeteritHc  EmBemeIn  tfCtrMamif  (Lond. 

1813,  Wvo") :  -(4)  h  tti  ri  tn  WUhf  rfnrct,  <m  the  Doctrine 
of  Hrrtditury  lAprarity  (L«nd.  1815,  8vo); — (6)  £lki- 
eal  QntstUmt  (Ixmd.  1817,  avo).— Dvllm,  QM^pfldfa 
mhliographicoy  i,  714. 

Cogitation  (Chald.  V*"??,  ragm',  tkought^  Daa. 
vii,  28),  an  earnest  action  of  tlM  1  "  ^  ^ 
lated  simply  "thought." 

OogBwell,  W11.MAM,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
i^|1^.  wan  1m. rn  in  Alkinnon,  N.  H.,  June  ,"),  17^7,  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  l^ll.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  in  Dedbam  April  20, 1816,  and  resigned  in  1829 
to  aoesiii  the  sitoatiaa  of  gMieral  agent  of  the  Ameri* 
can  Bdocation  Society,  of  which,  In  18Itt,  he  was  cho> 
p.  fi  serref.iry  and  director.  In  April,  1R41,  he  roi^ned, 
and  was  elected  profe.<i»or  of  history  and  national  eda- 
cation  in  Dartnoath.  In  January,  1844,  he  went  to 
Gilmaatoa  as  pnasidsat  of  tlia  theological  seminary. 
He  died  April,  1860.  l>r.  Cogswell  published  A  Catt. 
ihism  f>ii  the  rhctrinet  and  Dutim  «f  UilUpun  (1818)  ; — 
AstiildfU  to  F,imily  Rdigiom  (lH2fi)  ■.—T/i'eoltv/irnl  C/fiu. 
book  QSSiy.—I/nrbUlftr  0/  thr  Millmniuw  (1833  :— 


Letten  Is  Tom^  Mm  wnjformgftir  At  Mimttry  (1837) ; 
and  several  occasional  sermons.   Be  was  editor  of  the 

.!  mfr.  ()li(irf.  I!i  tp'ffi  r,  of  the  A',  //.  /i'<;"..»iVory.  o''the  1st 
vol.  of  the  Neto  Engkatd  Hut.  amd  Otntaiojf.  Rtj/utw^ 
and  some  other  wafkB.>-£pragQe,  Amidt,  ii,  606. 

Cohabitation.  The  delicncy  of  this  subject  did 
not  prevent  its  being  a  subject  of  Ihfosaic  le^slation. 
See  CmuiBiaTH.  The  following  are  ^-omc  of  the  most 
impoftaatSotiptaialaotioss  reqwGtiagit.  JSee  Maa- 
RiAoa;  CoMCVBtme. 

1.  Kvery  crmnifiihu,  even  conju^ml  nnd  le^-itininte, 
suhjcotcd  lioth  parties  to  a  state  of  ceremonial  impuri- 
ty until  evening  (Lev.  xv,  18;  .loM  jih.  Ajtion.  ii.  '.'4; 
oorap.  Straboi  xvi,  746),  a  regtilation  which  certainly 
served  not  mercHy  to  lestrain  p<ilygamy,  hat  was  also 
useful  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  A  ^imilnr  statute 
originally  prevailed  among  the  liabvloniaaa  (Herod. 
1;  IWj  ise  WwnHagi  la  fce.>  See'Uacuunnas. 
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2.  Whoever  corrupted  a  maiden,  either  bv  deceit  or 
force,  waA  com[H'llc(l  to  marry  her,  ami  pay  her  father 
-  •  line  (properly  &U  shekels,  Deut.  xzii,  28  tq.) ;  the 
kllar  iBiNt  slill  be  iMid  even  when  tfa*  liiilMr  reAued 

to  permit  the  marriage  (Exod.  xxii,  17 ;  comp.  Philo, 
0pp.  ii,  311 ;  Blishna,  ChettA.  iii).    If  tho  man  used 

violence  he  forfeiteil  tlie  ri^^lil  of  divortinf?  tiie  woman 

•var  after  (the  Egyptian  law  was  atill  more  eerete  on 
tUe  point,  Dtod.  Sie.  i,  78).  8eeTwn>An. 

8.  In  the  caae  of  s^'lurtidn  or  rape  occurring  to  a 
betrothed  female  in  un  inhuiiited  spot,  she  mu^t  cry 
for  help,  or  be  considered  as  as^^entin^  to  the  dcljauch- 
■Mill  aad  thiaa  enhjectad  to  the  eame  punialunent  of 
■toBln^MtlMnale  pat^;  but  If  iha  wm  in  •  kMlj 
field,  where  her  ^crpjuns  for  ansistance  could  ))e  of  B0 
avail,  !ihe  was  prei^uined  to  have  tiecn  forced,  and  tbe 
ravihher  ulom-  y,iis  ftciiicd  (Dent,  xxii,  23  sq. ;  comp. 
Joeepb.  AiU.  iv,  8,  23;  Philo,  ii^  81S){  yet  even  in 
tiMM  MM9  the  tstef  intBfpfetan  of  tiM  Isw  vndenlood 
a  repudiation  hy  a  hill  of  tllvurte  as  allowable  (comp. 
Matt,  i,  19 ;  see  Paulus,  (.'omment.  i,  \2A).  A  priest's 
daughter  thus  playing  the  courtesan  was  (stoned  and) 
burnt  a«T.  xxi,  9>  (See  generaUjr  MiduwUa,  JTm. 
Aelll.B,S15tq.;  It,  Maq.}  ▼|t06tq.)   See  Fob- 

XICATION. 

Cohort  (eoKon),  a  military  term  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  denote  a  company  ftenerally  eompoaed  of  600 
foot  aoldien ;  a  legion  conaiated  of  ten  coborta,  every 
cohort  bebi;  eompoaed  of  three  maniples,  and  every 
maniple  of  200  men ;  a  legion,  c(>iir«'i|iicntly,  contained 
In  all  6000  men.  Others  allow  but  500  men  to  a  co- 
hort, which  would  MMhiatOOO  in  •  kgioB.  Ub  prob- 
able that  ooboitt  amoiig  the  Bomana,  aa  companies 
among  the  modema,  often  varied  aa  to  their  number. 
Sec  Akmv.  Besides  the  n-^'i:!rir  Ic^^ioiiiiry  cohorts, 
there  were  certain  others  i^eparate  nn<l  distinct  from 
aay  k^on, as  the CoAor(«sC7r6<mff  and /Vte/orus.  .Such 
sppeara  to  have  been  tbe  "Italian  band"  mentioned 
In  Acta  z,  1,  which  waa  in  attendance  on  the  Roman 
governor,  who  at  that  time  was  residing  at  Cwnarea. 
Of  the  aame  description  also  was  the  '*  Augustan  l>and" 
OT  «nbort  (Acts  xxvi,  1),  which  moat  probably  derived 
Ita  name  from  Sebaste,  the  capital  of  Samaria,  Tbe 
commanding  officer  of  an  ordinary  cohort  was  called 
Trihuniis  Cakoriit  if  it  was  compowd  of  Homan  ( iti- 
zens,  or  PrmfrtHu  Cohortii  if  composed  of  auxiliai}- 
troopa.   See  Bajtdi. 

Coin.  Before  the  Babylonian  exile  (see  Deyling, 
Obten'.  iii,  222  sq.,  also  in  Ugolini  ThemaiT.  xxviii) 
the  IloliD'ws  had  and  knew  no  rtgohify  stamped 
money,  but  geaoimlliy  made  as*  ef  m  ettlMnqr  in  tn^ 
oooaisting  of  nMoiaad  shekals  (or  tdents)  of  diver, 
which  they  weigked  out  to  one  another  (Gen .  x  \  iii,  IC ; 
Exod.  xxii,  17;  2  Sam.  xviii,  12;  1  Kings  xx,  89; 
Jer.  xxxii,  9  sq. ;  comp.  Pliny,  xxxiii,  IS),  Jnst  aa 
among  other  natioiu  in  most  aadent  tiaua  onoolned 
metal  serTad  fbr  noney  (JElian,  Var.  iKtl.  xii,  10 : 
Strabo,  iii,  155),  and  even  to  this  day  the  Chinese  imiko 
their  commercial  transactions  by  means  of  silver  bars 
(Baaenmmkr,  Morgeftl.  i,  98 ;  aaa  flpwling^  D9  imm- 
mk  MM  CMiii,  la  UgoUni  Tkumr,  nwlii).  Among 
tiia  aaillest  H ebiawt,  bat  not  tftarwaida  (Crnslns,  Dt 

9tifhA,  prcunur  a  p*-core  ante  nummttm  gign.  Petropol. 
1748).  an  ox  or  other  animal'  (comp.  Pliny,  xxxiii,  8) 
was  traded  instead  of  cash  (see  Michaelis,  l)f  tlclo  aiUe 
€xit.  BabfL  ia  the  Qmmmt,  8oe.  ChU.  ii.  17&2,  <  1). 
Tat  aliaady  la  tlia  time  of  Abfahaa  Ihm  dreamed 
ia  biihar  Asia,  as  it  seems,  silver  ingots  (H^'^rp,  Gen. 
xxxlB,  19;  Josh,  xxir,  82;  see  Gesenius,  7%e(.  Ihb. 
p.  1241;  Bertheaa,  p.  S4;  Tach,  G«h.  p.  899,  472)  of 
a  determined  weight^  which  was  probably  indicated  by 
marks  (Gen.  xxiii,  16 ;  xliii,  21)  stamped  upon  them 
(so  the  Targtui  of  JonadMU  axplains  the  former  pas- 
sage by  X'^aOp^B,  I.  e.  vpayfiartia).  See  Kesitaii. 
Even  under  the  regularly  organized  Hebrew  state 
•auUiilwplMw(aonpi.4^y^«Aviiv)BqrtevB 


passed  in  exchange  (as  among  their  ' 
\m)ts  ;  but  see  Herod,  i,  94 ;  Philoetr.  j?er.  x,  1),  >!• 
though  destitate  of  national  aatlmiQr  (sea  1  Sam.  li^ 
8 ;  compi.  Baisd.  3ixz,  U ;  h&r,  ami,  S  sq. ;  Deal, 
xiv,  26),  the  bant  Iteing  weighed  only  in  payment  of 
Urge  sums  (comp.  2  Kings  xii,  4),  althouf^h  mwlem 
Oriental  merchants  weigh  out  even  reguhirly  ( oirii'd 
money  (Volney,  rofcye,  Ii,  Sl&\  8ee  JiKBCBJurr. 
For  tiaaififlrtatiop  and  pnaMmtioBf  momjt,  as  at  ttb 
day  in  tho  East,  was  deposited  in  baigs  (2  Kings  v,  28; 
xii,  10 ;  see  Ilarmor,  Obserr.  iii,  262).  See,  generally, 
Bertheau,  Gejrh.  d.  Itr.  p.  14  sq.)    See  Bao. 

Alter  the  exile  Peraiaa  money  waa  most  conent, 
aspaddly  tiie  dearie  (q.  w.),  iSbtm  OnMa-Stjnfaa  «f  tte 
Selencidir  (q  v.>.  till  the  time  (B.C.  143)  of  prince  Si- 
mon (q.  V. )  the  Maccabee,  who  secured  from  tho  Syr- 
ian momirchs  the  riglit  of  a  native  coinage  (1  Mure. 
XV,  6),  and  iaaned  ahelwls  (q.  v.),  both  whole  and  iiali^ 
«f  wUeh  wvana  (eonw  eight)  an  alfll  aztaat  Tin 
following  coin  has  on  one  side,  in  Samaritan,  the  name 
of  Simon,  and  some  emblems,  upon  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  pronounce,  and  on  the  otlier  "The  Deliv- 
eiaaoe  of  Jerasalem,"  with  the  palm-tree  and  two 
yum.  Thve  are  other  caiBt,lMailBg  en  aoadtttha 


Coin  of  filmoD  Uaccabnua. 


inscription,  in  SanmiilaB,** 


"  on  tba  other,  "Da> 

"  to.' 


been  struck  by  Simon  Barcorhab,  not  by  Simon  Mac^ 
cahKus.  There  are  inarki  on  tlicse  coins  of  their  hav- 
ing been  struck  twice,  once  by  the  Roman  antborities, 
and  agyn  by  tlie  Jews ;  there  are  also  *TT*lPpllft  of 


Euly  Jewish  Coin  of  uncertain  Date.  , 

Greek  and  Koman  coins  of  these  double  types  applied 
one  upon  tlir  otliiT.  A  Ii  af  ami  vase  ap{>ear  to  be  the 
general  symbols  of  tbe  coins  struck  in  JodM  during 
the  domlidon  of  tlie  trf^b-priests,  and  the  coins  them- 
selves are  for  the  most  part  indiffsrently  execoted. 
Those  of  Alexander  Jannsus  are  all  of  bronze,  aa  are 
also  the  coins  of  Anti^onus :  thei^e  last  bear  the  sym- 
bol of  a  cornucopia,  tbe  type  invariably  fooad  vqpon 
tbeeofaMof  thlapriMO.  From  thetaacripthmaoD  tba 


above  coins,  it  is  supposed  that  Antigonns  wishpfl  to 
declare  that  it  was  in  tlie  capacity  of  descendant  of 
ar«**-*Mp^  «TTtT  h^T-r"tltt    Hw  OIliM  of  lha 
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Jndcan  kings,  from  Herod  tbe  Yint,  are  iH  of  bronze, 

with  the  exi  option  of  a  silver  one  assigned  to  Herod 
the  Third,  which  is  sapposcd  to  be  onique.  Of  Agrip- 
pA  tbe  Second  there  are  many  coiB%  ilnek  after  tbe 
daalraetion  of  Jenualeni,  whirh  present  on  their  re- 
Tenea  portraits  of  the  reigning  emperors.  The  dates 
on  these  coins  dcnutc  the  year  of  the  prince's  reign. 
(See  each  of  the  kings  in  their  order.)  Eventaally, 
however,  ttaaa  Maccabaan  shekels  paaaed  out  of  etrco- 
I  ition  on  aeooont  of  foreign  traffic  (being  especially 
supplanted  by  T3rrian  mintage,  according  to  Bertheau, 
p.  4.'.  >i\.).  .See  M(»Nfc;Y-<;'H.v?itiKU!i.  In  the  time  of 
Christ  Greek  currency  had  mostly  prevailed  (compu- 
ted, probablj,  at  a  depreciated  rate),  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing pieces  are  mentioned:  the  drachma  (q.  v.), 
which  was  the  imit  of  value ;  tbe  didrac/tma  (q.  v.), 
or  diiiil>le  drachm  (("n"()a\/u)j',  Mutt,  xvii,  "2\)\  and 
the  sifiler  (q.  v.),  or  tetradrachm.  The  smallest  coin 
waa  kba  Iqiam  ^irrur,  Mofe,  '*BtH«,"  Mark  z]i,4S; 
Loka  xiL,  59),  which  was  the  seventh  part  of  a  gold 
|liece  (^aXxof'c),  or  half  the  Roman  qnadrans  or  "far- 
tUng."  .So*-  Mite.  Under  tlic  Ilninaii  rule  tlu'  im- 
pariai  corrency  naturally  obtained  in  I'alestine  (see 
Matt.  zxU,  17-Sl),  so  that  thenceforth  the  Roman  be- 
comes the  standard  (so  in  tbe  Mishna,  Baba  Mexia,  iv) 
of  Jewish  valuation  (see  Strong's  Harm,  and  Rrpoi. 
of  thf  GotpfU,  Append,  i).  Single  coins  of  this  cur- 
rency named  in  tbe  N.  T.  are  tbe  following:  (a)  The 
(q.  ▼.),  In  Graek  imarium  (ftyydyiey,  Talm. 
.\.  V.  inrorrectlv  "penny"),  the  usual  unit  of 
Mpolar  estimation,  corresponding  about  to  tbe  modem 
MEnfft  0)  Tbe  tmarius  (fh>m  at  H.  au  oar,  b(Ma3, 
wUdl  was  strictly  the  basis  of  the  Koman  monetary 
^jalem,  like  the  modem  /teneyX  in  Greek  auaiium 
(anvapiov,  TafaBoOe  mnOjr  *t^p^),  of  copper  (Matt 

X,  20  ;  Luke  xii.  6).  originally  .  then  the  denari- 
us; it  tjoro  the  ctflgy  of  tlie  emperor  during  whose 
reign  it  was  Struck.  See  Pknny.  (Comp.  Kype,  06- 
senr.  i,  67  aq. ;  Bartb,  Jku  rdm.  At  and  ttUu  TheUe^ 
Lipa.l8S«.)  HM«iMdhiM>(orqiaitar),iB  Oraak 
kodranfft  (ro^noTTf/c,  Matt.  v.  26 ;  Mark  xii,  42), 
which  was  ^  the  as,  a  copper  coin.  See  FAnTiiiso. 
The  Attic  drachma  passed  as  etiuivalent  t<^i  the  Ko- 
Bum  daDarioB.  There  are  also  occasional  references 
to  odier  and  smaller  oofns  (see  tbe  Mabna,  Maw 

ter  Sfif-ni,  ii,  9;  iv,  8;  Kiddushin,  i,  1  ;  ii.  e.  g.  the 
oMw  {^Xrq,  fnea')=:4aaaaria;  the  jwndNm  CP^^rB) 
m%  •Maria;  beaUaa  certalii  aaHqaa  Tilnes,  e.  g.  the 
mm  QM)  —  ^  abakal,  or  i  tbe  stater;  the  permak' 
(nX3^^B)= piece  of  money  in  general,  etc.  (see  Mux- 
torf,  /A  Talm.  col.  ITS,  1235,  17&4,  1812;  Wascrus, 
De  mimnut  fltfixsor.  I.  11,  c.  23).  Coins  were  punc- 
tured nn<l  hiinj^  as  nowadfiys  around  children's  necks 
for  onuuncnt  (Mishna,  I  'hdim,  xii,  7).  (See  Otho,  Lrac. 
Rabh.  p.  131  »q. ;  Kleinin,  Mimwtv //■  ir  /fir.  TiiMng. 
1730 ;  Eiaenscbmldt,  De  ponderib.  tt  mnwam  v«U.  Bum. 
Ormc  €t  Hti.  ad.  %  Argent  1787;  Worm,  Jk  pmitr- 
ufn,  numitumim  ft  mfMira.  ralimA,  Op.  Anh.  €1  Ohec. 
Stuttg.  1821.)    See  Mo.nky. 

The  intrinsic  vorth  of  money  in  the  various  periods 
of  tbe  HebraoJewiab  antiquity  is  very  difficult  to  es- 
tliiMte  from  tike  eeeasloDal  faitfawttoaa  of  mercantile 
ValtM  (see  Michaelis,  7V/>reft'M  rtr.  ap.  TTfhr.  anif  #-ti7. 
In  tbe  Comment.  Soe.  (Intt.  iii,  146  sq.).  especially  a;* 
the  mea.<<ure  and  quality  of  articles  thus  estimated  U 
also  nnoertabi  (see  Bdckb,  MttrtAaa.  Untertuch.  p.  420 
aq.).  See  Mmotaor.  ExamfiUB  aonewbat  ladir- 
ativc  of  thi?  point,  however,  are  the  following :  in 
times  of  plenty,  1  ephah  of  wheat  sold  for  1  shekel, 
and  2  ephahi  of  harley  for  1  shekel  (2  Kings  yii,  8 ; 
eomp.  P^yb.  i,  16) ;  an  Egyptian  bone  in  Solomon'a 
tina  waa  worCb  150  diAals  (1  Kbiga  x,  H);  SO  abefc> 
el|  were  generally  given  for  a  ^lave  (Exod.  xxi,  32; 
com  p.  Gen.  zxztU,  88) ;  for  10  shekels  a  chaplain  could 
ba  bind  fa  tba  tiawa  oTth*  Jadgaa  (Indg.  zvi^lfl). 


But  In  flash  times  prices  were  often  much  higher,  e.  g. 
a  choice  vine-stock  wa>  lu  ld  at  1  shekel  ( I-^n.  vii,  23); 
a  threshing-floor,  with  the  oxen,  cost  David  60  «^tkf»ll 
(2  Sam.  zidT,  24) ;  a  sfaigle  vineyard  broogbt  SolonoB 
in  1000  shekels  yearly  (Cant,  viii,  II).  Other  lesa 
definite  values  may  be  collected  as  to  fancy  matters 
(.Iiicl>;.  xvii,  4;  1  Snm.  ix,  H;  Neh.  V,  15),  In  later 
times  a  learned  slave  might  t>e  bought  (acocfding  to 
Greek  and  Roman  money)  for  1  (AleataiiillfBB)  weat 
(Joeepb.  Ant.  xii,  4,  0);  a  farm-Iahor«r*|  difly  wages 
was  1  denarius  (Matt,  zz,  2);  and  the  charge  for 
n  re  tli.iii  a  .iiii_;li'  day's  tending  of  an  invalid  In  a 
r  ir  n  Mnsi  T  ii  was  2  denarii  (Luke  x,  86).  (For  Otber 
in.«tanc('^  of  ezpense,  See  Josephua,  AmL  zhr,  f,  I; 
ITar,  i,  SJ;?,  '> ;  f  i/e,  xiii,  44.)  The  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  living  among  the  Israelites  (as  among  the  an- 
cients generally,  sec  Bockh,  StanlMhauth.  i,  C>i>)  is  ev- 
ident, owing,  however,  rather  to  tbe  greater  rarity  of 
the  pvedooa  metals  as  a  drcnlating  BMdinai  tbaa  to 
aaytUag  else.   Winer,    408.   See  NoxiSMATictk 

Coialin  Manuacript  (ao  called  from  tbe  Ubtaiy 
of  Coialin,  bisbep  of  Mete,  wbldi  nrlj^naUy  ooal^ed 

most  of  the  leaves),  a  name  apfliad  to  two  VHJ  dUktw 

ent  Greek  uncial  MSS. 

1.  Codex  Coislisi  am-.s,  thogieateonyof  the  Sept. 
Octateuch,  first  made  known  by  Montfimfoii  {BSMoA, 
CoitSm.  1715),  and  ffioalnted  by  a  /beviM  bi  SOvea- 
tn  's  Pirl'iyr.  Unh.  No.  65.  It  contains  227  leaven  in 
two  columns,  13  inches  b}*  9:  the  tine  massive  letters 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  are  much  like  tbosa 
of  tbe  Alaiandrian  MS.  In  the  maigla^jyial  asaa% 
Wetstdn  ibond  Aeta  ix,  24,  25,  and  so  inserted  tbls  as 
Cod.  F  in  his  li-t  of  MSS.  of  the  Acts.  In  1842  Tis- 
chendurf  oliserved  nineteen  other  passages  of  the  N. 
T.,  which  be  published  in  his  3/omanenta  Sacra  lmi» 
ita  (p.  400  sq.),  with  a  fac-timUe.  These  tezts  an 
Matt,  v,  48;  xii,  48;  xxvii,  25;  Luke  i,  42;  ii,  24; 
xxiii,  21 ;  John  v,  ftS;  vi,  53,  55;  Acts  Iv,  83,  84;  z, 

13, 15 ;  xxii,  22;  1  Cor.  vii,  89 ;  xl,  29;  2  Cor.  iil,  18;  * 
ix,  7 ;  xi,  88;  Gal.  iv,  21,  22;  Col.  ii,  16, 17 ;  Ileb.  z, 
26.   These  portions  of  tbe  MS.  an  designated  as  F* 
of  tbe  Gospels,  etc.— fldlvener,  Mrwt  to  N.  T.  p.  106. 

2.  IivAOMKXTA  roisi.ixiANA,  a  relic  of  only  fifteen 
leaves,  written  sticbometrically,  with  a  subscription 
relbrrhig  to  a  comparison  with  Uie  tbe  copy  at  Ccsa- 
rea,  which  had  been  written  by  Pamphilus  himself. 
The  letters  ore  large  and  square.  When  somewhat 
faded,  the  whole  (except  the  subscription.^,  w  hich  were 
written  in  vermiUion)  was  gone  over  again,  moat 
coarsely,  by  a  eomctor,  who  added  tbe  aeeeala  and 
breathings,  bnt  reblackcned  the  letters  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  thoroui^hly  to  destroy  their  elegance.  Fourteen 
ofthc«e  leavcH  wi  re  [mhlislied  l»y  Montfau^on  (u<  svp.), 
who  ascribed  the  MS.  to  tbe  fifth  or  siztb  century. 
Theaa  abeets  were  used  at  Ht.  Atboa  fai  1218  aa  put 
of  the  covers  of  another  book,  which  at  length  fell  into 
Kurojienn  hands,  and  was  saved;  the  rest  of  the  MS. 
had  proliahly  jxTished  previously,  or  heen  destroyed 
in  a  similar  manner.  After  the  fire  of  St.  Germain  des 
Prez,  wlaere  tbe  fragments  wen  pwserved,  twelra 
leaves  only  were  found,  which  are  now  in  the  Impe* 
rial  Library  at  Paris,  and  contain  1  Cor.  x,  22-29;  zi, 
9-16;  1  Tim.  iii.  7-13;  Tit.  i,  13;  i,  15  ii,  5;  iii,  13- 
16;  Heb.  ii,  11-16;  iii,  18-18:  iv,  12-15.  Two  other 
leavaa,  however,  wen  tnaalbrred  to  tbe  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  St,  Petersburg,  and  contain  Gal.  i,  4-10;  ii, 
3  14.  Tischendorf  has  lately  recovered  another  sheet 
from  Mt.  Atlios.  contiiininu'  Col.  iii,  4  11.  These  frag- 
ments are  known  as  H  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. — Tre- 
gelles,  in  Bonm'a  Mtod.  aaw  ad.  It,  101.  See  ILur- 

naCBlFTS,  Bini.K-AL. 

Coka,  THOMAa,  LL.D.,  first  bishop  of  tbe  Method> 
ist  Bplaeopd  Chaich,  was  bora  at  Braeoa,  Walaii  Sept. 

9,  1747 ;  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  JctOB  CoU 
lege,  Oxford,  in  his  17th  year,  and  after  his 
tioB  had  duqpi  of  8oatb  fMhntoo  ]iaiia^  1 
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fMiv*   wnOs  flmv  1m  osom  nodcF  IIm  Iii8iwdo6  of 

Methodism,  nsul  the  increased  fnlelify  and  ranif^tncss 
of  his  niiiiistry  oxcitt'd  to  much  oppuhitiun  ilial  he 
abandoned  the  place  and  joined  ^^'eidey,  'whoin  bo 
aqoaUid,  if  be  did  not  «arp«M,  in  ittnennt  rainitterial 
Inbon.   In  17M  Wmkj  oooMented  him  s  bbhop  for 

tbfl  Mftlio<!iMt.«  in  AnuTirji,  nnd  in  the  !>anie  year  he 
praddcij  at  the  orgauizatinn  uf  tlie  Methodist  £pi8C(»- 
pal  Church  at  BalUroore,  Md.,  and  consecrated  Francis 
Asbuy  n  Mahop.  If  w  axoept  loow  local  oooMcn- 
tio»  fai  the  MoniTiui  teMtmmiB,  Coke  wm  Um  flnt 
Protestant  bishop  of  the  Western  hcniiB|ihcre.  For 
many  years  he  visited  Ireland  annually,  and  presided 
in  ita  Conferences ;  he  was  repeatedly  president  of  the 
Ea^lsh  CooAvMioe;  b«  tmmMd  Englnnd,  Scotland, 
WidM,  and  Anortea  throaghont  hli  long  UA.  He 
was  espocLilly  the  "  forc  ik'n  niinijiter"  of  MetbodLcm. 
His  stature  was  .small,  his  voice  feminine,  but  bis  soul 
was  as  vast  as  ever  dwelt  in  a  human  frame.  Though 
be  baoam*  Um  fiat  bidlop  of  M«tbodiHn  in  tiw  United 
Statea,be  (band  not  in  a  diooeae  coextestlva  with  the 
new  republic  room  for  bis  enerKics.  He  was  continu- 
ally contriving  new  meai4uru»  fur  the  extension  uf  the 
Gospel.  His  plans,  had  he  been  a  man  of  OCdinair 
abUkieo,  would  bare  antitlad  bim  to  the  name  of  ti- 
natk;  bat  be  waa  one  of  fhoee  rare  ipfarfts  whoae 
greatest  conceptions  and  scbrtnes  arc  the  le>;itimat« 
ptmlurt*  of  their  ener>;ies.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic 
eighteen  tiiiK  H  at  his  own  expense.  To  the  end  of  his 
life  be  bad  cbaige  of  the  Methodist  mlstiona-tbiottgh- 
oat  tin  world.  He  fivnnded  the  negro  ndaalona  of  the 
West  Indies,  which  have  pxi  rti  d  an  important  itiliti- 
ence  on  the  histury  of  those  isLindi*.  They  included 
17,000  memlwrs  at  the  time  of  his  death.   He  nut  only 


sobeeqaently,  Reemtt  Oeeurrmm  of  Europt  < 

in  Il'lation  in  snrh  Prophfciet  as  ure  ruiw  fulling  or 
rrm/ttfi  ytt  to  Im  j'uJjUUd;  and  the  Citittigfr$'  BMe,  with 
reflections  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  for  fkmOy  read- 
ing. See  Lomkm  Review,  Oct.  I«e0,  art.  ill ;  Drew, 
Zs/e  <(fCoke  (New  York,  1887);  Etheridge,  Life  ofCokt 
(I^nd.  1860)  ;  Sprague,  AumtL',  vii,  KV);  Beiisoti,  Life 
of  Coke  (N.  Y.  8vo)  ;  Stevens,  Uutory  of  A/etAoditm^ 
Tola,  ii  and  iu  passim,  and  flStf.  tfA$  JCkMhC  Mlpit- 
copal  Church,  4  vols,  passim. 

Co'la  (XwXri,  V.  r.  KwXa  and  kaXu),  a  place 
named  only  in  the  Apoeiypha  (Judith  xv,  4)  in  con- 
nection with  Cliobid  (q.  t.X  m  one  of  the  cttiee  to 
whidi  Odaa  lent  orderi  to  expal  the  anemiaa  of  (ha 

Jews  after  the  death  of  Hnlofernefl.  Simonis  {Omomm 
N.  T.  p.  17«)  Hutrgesta  Aljcl-mccAo/oA.  liclantl,  how- 
ever  (Palfttt.  p.  729X  thinks  it  may  be  the  Cni-ox  (q. 
T.)  inserted  by  the  fiapt.  amoqg  tba  dtiaa  of  Jodab 
(Josh.  XV,  60). 


Colarbaaus,  the  name  of  a  Gnostic  mentioned  by 
Hippoh  tus  {EknchoM,  iv,  13;  vi,  5,  55),  Epi|ihaniuA 
(/?afr.  35),  Theodoretus  {Harti.  fabul.  i,  12),  TertuUian 
{adt>.  Vala^.  4,  and  in  the  appoidix  to  the  /Vnfcry(% 
c.  60),  and  Augiutine  (ds  Bar.  e.  16),  knd  whoae  eja* 
tern,  accoFflint^  to  these  writers,  was  akin  to  that  of 
Viilentinu!<,  and  still  more  to  ttiat  of  Marcus,  represent- 
ing likewise  the  emanation  of  teons  acconling  to  the 
order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  of  nomban. 
Aeoording  to  theee  wrhen,  In  the  nyitem  of  CoIaTba- 
fius,  the  first  emanation  (the  "Ogdoas"  ofValentmu?) 
did  not  signify  eight  dilferent  substances,  but  only 
ti^ht  different  relations  and  effects  of  the  one  God, 


vidtad  hit  miwiona,  but  apent  almost  the  whole  of  liia  wbich|  aceording  to  their  different  algniflcation,  ra> 
tiatrlnionwiftntnne  in  their  support,  preached  ibrtiiem,  ceired  diflfbivnt  namea.   In  tibe  ayslem  aaerihed  to 


and  beggc<l  for  tliom  from  dour  to  door.  The  raifj'ion- 
ary  spirit  was  with  hint  "as  a  burning  lire  abut  up  in 
hisbonea;"  and  during  big  lUb  it  waa  JMldmaaflnecea- 
aary  to  organise  a  niadonBiy  aocia^  aiBMHig  the  Wea> 
leyana,  for  he  embodied  that  great  intereat  in  hia  own 
peraon.  When  a  vi-ternn  of  alnio»t  seventy  year^,  he 
pmented  himself  U-fore  the  Weskyan  Uonferonco  as 
a  miasiimAry  for  the  Eaat  Indlaa.  The  Conference  ob- 


("olarlia.'sui*,  tlic  wons  were  not  successively  begotten, 
l>ut  all  siinultanoously  brought  into  existence.  To 
the  \6yoc  and  the  Z*>>n  a  place  was  assigned  in  this 
qratem  after  tba  dtn^pwiroff  and  the  jisXt»ja,aB  aidat 
dIffMng  from  that  tn  the  eyifeem  of  ValentliiaB.  Ih-. 

\'(ilkm.ir,  in  iin  es.iay  entitled  I)if  KoUtrixutu-GfU^  Qn 
Nieduer's  ZrUtchrijl  fur  hist.  Theol.  Itiob),  undertook  to 
show  that  all  the  accounts  of  Colarbasus  in  the  writers 
jected  on  account  of  tba  ^tenae^  but  Ooka  olIiBred  to  j  above  men  tioned  can  bo  traced  to  the  deeoriptkm  by  Ire- 
pay  the  chargea  of  the  ovtllt  himaetf  to  tlia  aaoont  «f  |  nnuir  (i,  12,  3  sq.)  of  the  system  of  the  Gnoatfe  Mama 
$30,0f>0,  and  so  prevailed  over  all  objccUooa,  Mft am- '  ami  some  modified  systems;  that  the  word  Coljir1ia«-us 
barked  with  a  small  band  of  lalMrers.    He  died  on  the  with  Irencua  (i,  14, 1)  is  notliing  but  the  mystical  des- 


ignation of  the  penonllled  number  Foot  (SV^  ^)  ^ 

the  hij^lu  st  a-on.*,  tlir  liolv  TtrpuKT^ig ;  and  that  all  the 
subsequent  accounts  utom;  from  an  erroneous  confu- 
sion of  tbe  two  statements.  This  view  of  VolknMf 
has  Iwen  adopted  by  most  of  the  recent  wrileia  on 
Gnosticism.— Herzog,  Real-EMCjficlop.  viii,  19  (of  wbidl 
oar  article  is  a  free  teBnilalilNl)i  WetMT  m.Wdta, 
Kirehea-Lex.  ii,  691. 
Colbert,  CharleB-Joachim,  a  nilallfa  of  the 

jrreat  roll>ert,  was  Ixirn  at  ran-",  June  11,  1W7,  Iw- 
came  vicar  of  Rouen,  and  general  agent  of  the  French 
clergy.  In  1797  he  was  made  bishop  of  Mont|>ellicr, 
and  devoted  himaelf  a  great  deal  to  induce  the  Re- 
formed to  apostatise.  It  was  under  his  episcopate  timt 
the  noted  catechism  called  Cnh'chijimr  dt  il<mtp*f>ifr 

Spirit,  and  three  funend  d'iscounK^s  on  I  "P  ''.^  ^"'"'i"^-  ,  ^*  '  T* 

he  of  Wesley,  Rot.  Mr.  Richardson,  nnd  Hes-  I  Pa«t«™ls  and  mandemenU,  opposed  the  bull  rm^ifa. 

(q.  v.).  Some  of  his  writings  (3  vols.  4to,  1<40)  were 
condemned  at  Rome.  He  died  April  8, 1788.— Hoefcr, 
Nomlk  Biof.  Ghtinkt  xi,  1 U. 

Colbert,  Jacqties  Nicolas,  Roman  CatboUc 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  of  the  same  family,  waa  horn  at 

P.iris  in  1654,  w;i.t  iii.idi'  ardiMshop  at  an  i':;rly  :i/e. 
and  was  noted  in  bis  administration  for  his  tolerance- 


voyage  in  1814,  and  was  buried  in  the  sm;  Imt  the 
tmdeitaking  aoeeaedad,  and  tba  Wcsh  yan  lilast  India 
intoriBOl  are  the  resnlt.   It  has  been  justly  asserted 

that, axoepi  Wesley,  no  man  «a-*  ever  <  <inn<  i  to  1  with 
the  Methodist  tKxly  who  coutril>nt>'d  more  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  Christianity.  IIi-«  colleague  in  the 
apisoopacy  of  the  American  Church  woold  not  allow 
of  eren  thb  exeeptfon;  *'a  minister  of  Christ,"  said 

Asburv.  wlion  the  news  of  his  death  arrived — "  a  min- 
ister of  Chri.^t,  in  zeal,  in  labors,  and  in  services,  the 
greatest  man  of  th«  last  century."  Wesley  ui-i'd  to 
Bay  that  0>lte  was  a  right  hand'  to  him.  Withal  he 
waa  a  TolDmlnoaa  writer,  publishing  A  Semum  on 
Fducatvm,  1773 ;  .  t  n  .  1  ddr**»  to  (hi  Inh  thitantf  ifFirin- 
tol,  1782;  his  ordination  sermon  at  Ualtimore,  1784; 
and  many  other  sermons  on  the  DivktUy  ifCktklf  T\e 
WUttm  iijf  tkt  Spirit,  and  three  funeral  discourses  on 
fha  deaths 

ter  .\nn  Ho^cers;  four  f^ernuin-*  on  tlu'  C/iri.'/i  nt  Min't- 
trt/;  A  I)L*omrte  on  thr  ^Seventh  Chapttr  if  the  F.pUtk 
ioAe  Htbtfirs.  He  also  issued  An  Aildnss  to  the  So- 
CUtiM  m  £»i^md  on  tht  Sttiknunt  of  the  Chapelt,  1795 ; 
An  AMmt  to  fis  Wcfpem,  on  a  iMiniphlet  of  William 
Hamniet,  of  South  Carolina:  I.'tttrs  to  the  Snri'ii.s, 
in  reply  to  Rev.  Melville  Home,  1810;  Life  of  Wesley, 

prepared  jointly  with  Henry  Moora;  Hitlory  o/'fAe!  ofthe  Rafenned.  He  was  one  of  tbe  first  lIMBlbHV  of 
Wut  imlU§,  in  8  vols.  1808;  nmneroos  reports  and  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Bolles-Lettna.  Ha 
addraasaa  on  Iho  nlarionaiy  oanae ;  Commentarg  on  the ,  died  Dec.  10,  1707.— Hoefer,  yottttUe  BiogngMt  <RM> 
Bolt  SerlpiKm,  <  vda.  410^  oonplatad  ia  1807 ;  and,  |  r«4  3^1*  US> 
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Ootbact  Manuscript  (Co- 
s  i»i:GoLanitBi»>,th«UtMtcrit> 
•p.  To    C     iealdMlgiurtioiiofabacatifttI  etv- 

d<  |^M»sit«d  in  the  Royal  or  Imperial 

%  Li ( irary  at  Paris,  of  which  it  Is  No. 

S  14  (Colbvt.  2844);  wtially  dosig- 

I  BAtad  M  as  of  the  Qwpels,  18  of 

I  the  Adi  Mid  catholic  Kpistla*,  and 

»  17  of  the  Fknline  Epi.stle«.    It  ia 

^  very  impoitant  in  Biblical  criti- 

S  oiam,  being  atykd  bj  Biehhora 

,  "fh*  qoMB  among  the  MS8.  in 

I  carsive  letters"  {FAnklt.  in..  V.  T. 

'£  V,  217).    It  contains  all  the  Greek 

«b  ^         g  Test,  except  the  Apocalypse,  and 

^  ^     P  iodudatapoctkiaof  tliaSapCTer- 

Q  ^  —  doB  of  the  PlnqdMti.   The  order 

2  of  the  Imok";  is  now  muoh  ronftisci!, 

\      zT"    Ik      but  from  tlie  writing;  they  api>ear 
once  to  have  been  arranged  as 
nwud.  Tha  «tgM  of  nearly  all  the 
laavM  in  tora,  or  eat  away,  or 
have  otherwise  dccayeil.  The  MS. 
has  been  much  injured  by  exposure 
.  todampneM,«iidtlMliikbas«e<o/* 
I  on  tba  oppoaita  paga,  atpMiallj  in 
!  the  ActSfMOatftbTaiydUBenU 
s    to  read  (Tregclle.«,  Accnunl  of  the 
\    PrinUd  Text  of  the  Greek  N.  T.,  p. 
I    1G2).    In  this  way,  however,  by 
^  reading  backward  the  parts  thus 
I  tmuftncd,  nuuiy  paasa^tes  have 
;    been  recovered  of  which  the  oriir- 
~  inal  writing  baa  become  totally  ef- 
^^f^\^      H  *    faced,  or  even  the  material  contain- 
d  ,  A      '  ing  it  baa  panUiad.  It  ia  written 
U  ^  C    S  I  on  Tallinn,  to  lUlo  ftrrm,  «Hh  42 

V     *^  long  lines  in  each  i>nge,  in  a  fine 

r^3  round  band  (which  undergoes  a 

gradual  chaaga  in  thaoonXM  of  the 
^    ;     workX  tba  aocania  aonetimaa  aa. 

glected.  lArroqnaflfBtooHatMltt, 

but  very  negligently,  and  his  rcuii- 
ings,  as  cotnmunicjited  by  AUi.x, 
were  inserted  in  Mill's  edition  <>f 
the  New  Teatamant,  whanca  they 
were  transferred  to  Wetstein's. 
Gricsbacb  re-examinod  it  in  |».irt  ; 
then  Begtrtip  to  some  ext42nt ;  and 
Seholz  fully,  but  it  wonld  seem 
cnrsorily ;  TregoUaa  carefully  col- 
lated it  In  1880.  **It8  text  was 
fniMiilii  d  l)y  Sjibatit^r"  (Davidson, 
Treatise  on  iiibUcal  Criticim,  ii, 
246).  It  evidently  belongs  to  the 
eleventh  century,  and  remarkably 
confimiR  the  readings  of  the  oldest 
codices,  especially  those  known  as 
B,  D,  and  L,  leaning  chiefly  to  the 
AKxandrion  recension. — Scriven- 
er, JtUroductkm  to  the  Criticimn  of 
the  y.  Ttft.,  p.  145 ;  Tregelles,  in 
Home's  Intriidiiction,  ni'W  ed.  iv, 

209.  See  MAaciiCKii>i-s,  Bibli- 
cal 

Colbert  William,  a  pioneer  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Western  New  York,  was  a  native 
of  M,ir\l;ui'l.  He  w.it  admittcil  (ni  trial  into  the 
Philadelphia  Annual  Conference  in  171)0.  In  1792  we 
iad  klm  at  the  QaaanI  ConHiraBoe  in  the  dty  of  Bal- 
tlBMia;  he  then  1)ecania  ooaaacted  with  the  circuits 
of  Tioga  and  the  lake  country  (a  perfect  wilderness  at 
the  fimo),  and  here  he  lalwred  faithfully  aiiii  uncom- 
plainingly, notwith.<tanding  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds 
which  he  had  to  encounter,  untH  18X1, whaa  ba  located. 
laUaeiM  waai«adBiittadaaaiopenflaMni7,vliidi 


relatfoa  ba  retained  until  iiis  death  in  1833.— J  

o/gg^aw,  ii,  281;  Pack,  Einit  MMkm^  ^ 

Cole,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  Bomanist  divine, 
and  opponent  of  the  UefonaatioD,  «aa  bom  at  Gods* 
hill,  Isia  of  Wi^t,  and  was  adoeatad  at  Winchester 

Schrn  l  and  Naw  CoUcpe,  Oxford,  where  he  became 
follow  in  1528.  In  1540  he  became  rector  of  Chelm^ 
ford ;  in  warden  of  New  College.  On  the  accea* 
sion  of  Edward  VI,  Dr.  Cda  incUnad  to  th«  Befbrma- 
tkm,  bat  aflarwaidt  ratoned  to  Us  original  views, 
and  after  Queen  Mary's  .icco^sinn  he  l)ecamf  a  zealous 
UomanisU  When  Crannier  was  burnt.  Cole  preached 
a  violent  aarmon  at  the  execution.  In  1557  he  was 
mada  "  Tkar-caaaial  of  qdritaalitiaa"  onder  0«"<t"«1 
Ptola.  Ha  was  prominent  fa  *'an  the  proceedings 
against  Profc^tants  in  those  dreadful  time."."  In  the 
tirst  year  of  Elizabeth  he  was  fined  KXK)  marks  "for 
contempt  of  tbe  queen's  mi^esty,"  and  in  May,  IBM, 
he  was  aaaft  to  tha  Towar,  vbaia  ha  did  not  remafa 
long.  Ha  died  in  London  In  1S79.  Among  his  writ- 
ings  are,  Ditputation  tcUh  Cravmer  and  RiAlty,  MM  ; 
Fvwrtil  Sermon  at  the  burmnf/  of  Cranmer  (UAh  in 
Fox's  .Irtii  emtl  Afommtntt)',  Lrttert  to  Jiithop  Jetrtll, 
Lond.  1660, 8vo.— Stiypa,  ilano^;  Burnet,  J/utor^ 
the  SefonuMtiom ;  Hook,  Eal«$.  Biographtf,  iv,  12d. 

Cole,  Thomas,  an  English  NoncoBftmidrt,  waa 

educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  Christ  Church. 
Oxford.  In  1656  he  became  principal  of  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  whi  r-'  lie  was  tutor  to  ,!ohn  I,(i<  kc.  In  ir>f;i)  he 
was  ejected  from  Oxford  by  the  lung's  conunitsioners 
for  nonconformity,  and  opened  aa  aeadaiBj  at  Kettle* 
bead,  Oxfordshire.  Thence  he  removed  to  Ixtndon, 
where  he  became  pastor  of  a  large  congregation,  and 
one  of  the  lecturers  nt  I'inncr's  Hall.  He  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Neonomian  (q.  v.)  doctrina.  He  died 
fa  SepCamber,  1687.  AaioBff  Uitrritlaga  an^il /Ns- 
cmtrte  on  Rtijrneratim,  Faith,  and  Repentnnee,  Lond. 
16^9,  8vo;  A  Ducourte  of  ihf  CfiiUtpm  KtliffUm;  Im- 
puted  Rit/httotuntu  for  Jtutijicatum  iitC'  tuprthinnhh  by 
Amoa  Btaum, — Cdamy,  /(tmcoi^/oniutt's  Mtmorial^  ( 
IM. 

Coleridge,  S.vmtf.l  TAYinn,  wa^*  1  nni  nt  fitferj- 
St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire,  of  which  pari.oli  hi^  father 
wa.<t  the  vicar,  on  tbe  21st  «f  October,  1772.  An  or- 
phan at  the  age  of  nina,  he  was  sant  to  Christ's  Hospi- 
tal, where  Charles  Lamb  was  among  bb  contempora- 
ries. Hen;  lie  made  very  great  progress  in  rl.i'sie- 
ol  knowleilge,  and  at  an  early  age  plunged  deeply 
into  metaphysics.  Speaking  of  himself  in  tha 
ffnqtkia  JJtanria  (vol.  i,  p.  16),  he  says :  At  a  very 
prematore  age,  even  before  my  fifteenth  year,  I  had 
l»cwildcred  niyiself  in  nietajihysics  and  in  theolof.'ical 
controversy,  h'otliing  else  pleased  ma.  History  and 
I>articulur  facts  Io$t  all  intarsil  fa  mj  Dilad.  Poetry 
itself,  yea,  novels  and  romaaeas,'  became  insipid  to 
me."  In  1791  he  entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
but  in  the  sec'inil  year  i  f  lii.s  re^idi  lire  lie  i-uddeuly 
loft  the  University  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  occasioned, 
it  is  said,  by  nnraqaited  love ;  and  aftar  naadariag  fcr 
a  while  about  tbe  streets  of  London  in  extreme  pecu- 
niar)' distress,  terminated  this  adventure  by  enlisting 
in  the  15th  I)ragoon8,  under  the  a^sunied  name  of 
Coroberbatcb.  One  of  the  officers,  questioning  him  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  eliciting  his  real  history,  com- 
municated Coleridge's  situation  to  his  friends,  who 
forthwith  effectwl  his  discharge.  Coleridge  now  ba- 
took  himself  to  l!ri-ti>!,  where  he  joined  with  three  o^h- 
er  young  and  clever  men,  like  himself  of  ardent  poetic 
temperaments,  and  imbued  with  strong  but  vagna 
ideas  of  universal  brotherhood — Southe>-,  Geoige  Bar- 
net  flrom  Oxfonl,  and  I/»vell,  a  young  Quaker.  They 
formed  a  scheme  for  emigrating  to  the  liaiik-"  of  the 
Susquehanna  in  North  America,  to  form  a  twial  colo> 
ngr,  wlitte  selfishness  was  to  be  proscribed.  But  mon- 
sy  irai  pcadad  to  artabUih  tWa  "  pantiaocnicj', "  ai  tboj 
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termed  it,  and  Coleridge  had  not  enoagh  to  furnish 
bini  with  daily  tabauteaoe.  Joeeph  Cottle,  a  benevo- 
lant  bookaelnr  at  Bifatol,  finding  that  he  bad  written 
enough  poems  to  make  up  a  small  volume,  offered  him 
thirty  guinea^  for  them.  The  volume  was  published 
in  17m,  and  other  litt  rary  schemes  were  projected.  In 

1795  Coleridge  married  Mias  Sarah  Fricker,  of  Bristol, 
ft  sister  of  the  wife  of  bis  fHend  Charles  Utji.  In 

1796  he  published  a  volume  of  pocmii,  the  ^ater 
number  of  which  had  boen  written  at  cjirlicr  jHjriixls, 
interspersed  with  some  by  Cliarles  Ljimb;  and  in  1797 
ft  second  edition  appeared,  with  the  addition  of  some 
poems  by  Chariee  Uojd. 

Coleridge  was  at  this  period  of  hia  life  a  Unitarian. 
He  says  of  himself,  "  I  wa-s  at  that  time,  and  long  af-  thought,  and  utilitarianism  in  morals;  and  tlie  received 
tfr,  thouj;h  ;i  Trinitarian  (i.  c.  (pi  normam  Platoni*)  in  '  thwilogy  contented  itM'lf  with  dealing  forth,  when  di- 
pbilosopby,  yet  a  sealoos  Unitarian  in  religion;  mora  dactic,  tha  di7  husks  of  a  powerless  moralism,  and, 

whaa  fttgamaiitatlfia,  wMt  faahtittg  apoii  tba  wctanuii 
evidences  of  Christianity.  Grotius  and  Palcy  (whose 
Moral  PkUostrphy  was  a  text-bot)k  at  ('ambrid;;e)  were 
the  oraclos  on  tho  subject  of  the  Christian  evidenc**. 
Arianism  and  Unitarianism,  always  found  alongside 
of  sensatleaaHsm  and  nwtarialhci,  bad  crept  Uk«  a 

fog-Might  over  half  th«»  fnce  of  British  rhri-tianity. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  easy  to  uii'lcr>tind  bow 
the  app<'aranc-e  of  a  teacher  like  Colcri  lgi-  would  be 
welcomed.   He  was 


"It  wa.1  one  of  his  most  (horishod  schemes — his  favor- 
ite vision  in  doadiand — to  compoee  a  work  frf  colo^ 
sal  pioportioiia  wUeh  shonld  emimce  tlia  wbua  mga 
of  mental  philosophy  taken  in  its  widest  meaning,  in- 
cluding, of  coarse,  theology  and  religion.  He  really 
only  wrote  a  few  disconnected  fragments  of  his  mighty 
task.  Bat  these  fragments  have  proved  of  immense 
mggtMfmum  tayBigwfartaitoete,**  and  OtbrUftmu 
may  be  found  now  among  every  class  of  English  di- 
vines, from  tho  Broad  Church  to  the  highest  Puaey- 
ites.  The  condition  of  the  English  mind  ut  tho  time 
of  Coleridge's  appearance  is  to  b«  noted,  as  accounting 
Ibrtiia  wondaiMliiiiwnoeliagalBed. 
pliilosophy  was  sensationalism  in  intelligence 


•eeimtely,  I  was  a  ptSmAropitl,  one  af  tfieaa  who  ba> 

lieve  our  Lord  to  have  been  the  real  son  of  Joseph,  and 
who  lay  the  niuin  stress  on  tho  restUTMrtion  rather 
thftn  the  crucifixion"  (^Hiog.  Lit.  i,  KW).  In  1798  Cole- 
ridge visited  Germany,  and  went  through  a  coone  of 
GeimaBlitarataie.  OnhiafatanitoBii^jlMidbtwaat 
to  live  at  the  Lakes,  where  Southey  and  Wordsworth 
had  then  settled,  the  one  at  Keswick,  ajid  tho  other  at 
Graj*uK're.  The  appellation  of  "  Lake-poets"  was  giv- 
en to  these  three  writers  after  tha  publication  of  the 
LgriealBcMadt.  CoktMge  bow  became  connected  with 
tho  Morning  Post,  and  wrote  both  on  politics  and  litor^x- 
ture.    From  about  1808  to  about  1814  he  contributt  d  to 


tfenal  and  vtHltarfaB  phfloaophan.   He  was  npvlad 

to  have  mastered  the  German  philosophy,  to  liave  ab- 
stracted from  it  what  was  sound  and  true,  and  to  have 


tlie  Couritr.  In  1809  he  edited  the  Frind,  tirst  publish-  attained  to  a  clear  vision,  from  the  utmost  height  of 
ed  as  a  periodical  at  the  Lakea.  He  left  tha  Lakes  in  i  human  thought,  of  the  ultimate  imiQr,  the  perli»ct  and 
1810,  and  did  not  aftannada  nln  toflMmt  Ma  wlfs  |  Tltal  hftrmony^cfpUtosepliy  and  tiiaology,  of  thaiafr. 

and  children  remained  'in  tha  baua  of  SOBthey,  and  elation  of  reason  and  the  revelation  of  Cod.  He  prm 
wholly  dependent  on  him.  On  Coleridge's  first  ar-  fessed  himself  a  devout  and  orlhmlox  Christian  Ijeliev- 
rival  in  London  he  ri'-<id.  il  w  itli  Mr.  Basil  Montjigu,  er.  Most  of  all,  he  impressed  and  attracted  the  young 
and  in  1816  be  became  the  guest  of  Mr.  Gillnum  at  i  men  of  hia  time  by  his  not>le  Ideal  of  thought  and  pur- 
Hlghgate,  in  whoaa  booae  he  died.  The  many  fHend- 1  poaa,  Us  nrennt  spirit,  hia  Ih^aaafaig^  pvaclieal  wb* 
ships  which  Coleridge  attracted  to  himself  through  dom,  hi«  critical  and  intuitive  snfjacity,  his  union  of 
life,  the  sincerity  and  constancy  of  wliich  were  abun-  deep  learning;,  line  taste,  and  recluse  liabits,  with  pbil- 
d.mtly  shown,  place  in  a  striking  light  the  amiabil-  j  oeophic  breadth  of  view  and  wide  boman  sympathies. 


tey  of  his  character ;  his  neglect  of  his  family  and 
eslniDe  oafeleaaDeaa  teopecting  the  obligations,  both 

personal  and  pecuniary,  which  devolved  ui>on  him,  as 


'  One  main  point,  paAapa  lAe  main  pobt,  of  Col^ 
ridge's  PkUotcpkg  was  tile  Kaatiaii  dlstfnetkNi  between 

the  rea.«on  and  the  understanding.  I'fion  this  diatinc- 
strikint^ly  illustrate  itd  weakness.  It  was  not  l>eforc  tion  Coleridge  grafted  his  peculiar,  and,  as  we  think, 
the  commencement  of  hia  residence  in  London  that  ho  unchristian  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  Many  who  have 
formed  any  venr  exteDsire  acquaintance  with  the  not  followed  Coleridge  io  tha  theological  doctrine  have 
wriUnga  or  tiie  mier  Gennaa  netaphysiclaas,  by  the  I  agreed  with  Um  In  reflnreBoe  to  the  metaphysical  db- 
adoption  of  whoso  method  and  terminology,  rather  tinction,  according  to  which  tho  understanding  is  the 
than  by  any  development  of  a  system,  in  hia  subso-  logical  faculty  in  man,  the  reason  iS  tho  intuitive  fac- 


quciit  jnihlications,  he  came  to  be  accounted  the  rep- 
resentative of  German  metaphyiica  in  He 
pabHihed  aucceaalTely,  between  the  yean  1917  and 

1825,  the  Ixty  Srrmoiu,  the  Binrpyiphh  l  itrrann,  the 
bound  volume  of  the  Frlmd,  the  f'onf'ii'ifum  nf  t/if 
Church  and  Slate  accurding  to  the  Lien  oj'rach.  and  the 


I  pooir  and  dependent,  ftem  eareleaa  fmprorldeim. 

He  suffered  also  from  chronic  ill  health,  combined 
with,  and  to  a  certain  extent  caused  by,  a  habit  of 
mingopiaiia.  Ha  dhd  July  St,  UM^^^fiyM 

OrOiil«fldg»flaftj»oe«wedoiMCberaipeak.  Aia 


ulty,  which  stands  fare  to  face  with  spiritual  and  ea- 
aential  tmth;  and  tha  immediate  ol|{eot  of  which  ia, 
aa  Ifr.Mofell  laye,  *tbe  good,  the  beaotifbl,  and  the 

true.'  The  intuitive  faculty  in  man  has  thus  assigned 
to  it  an  entirely  separate  sphere,  and  that  tlie  very 
highest.    It  dwells  in  a  region  apart,  elevated  above 


ilidf  to  R^fieetiom.   During  most  of  his  liiii  Coleridge  [  that  of  the  logical  anderatandiag,  and  ii  quite  inde- 


pendent of  k.   Being  tha  fBdependent  of  the 

?t:inding,  it  is  independent,  so  far  as  the  mor.illj'  ^ood 
and  ri^ht  is  concerned,  of  revelation  also  (which  must 
be  presented  to  it  through  the  understanding),  except 
In  00  Cu  aa  it  may,  by  its  own  Ught  and  aathoiify,  ap> 
prove  and  wanaut  Ibat  wUcb  revelatioD  bringt  belbve 


metaphysical  theologian,  his  influence  npon  his  own  it.  For  reason,  understood  as  above  defined,  must, 
age,  and  especially  ujKjn  its  younger  men  of  genius,  [  whether  in  matters  of  taste,  criticism,  or  morals,  be 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Englishman.  His  the  supreme  Judge,  and  be  a  law  unto  itself.  Tbos 
mental  attribntea  were  of  a  high  order,  atrangely  I  the  sdntillattona  of  ganina  and  tha  light  of  piety  an 
Ueoded,  and  thoroughly  cultivated.  To  a  aabtlety  |batdt(hrentnianff!»statioBseftbeiaBMikea1^.  How 
which  would  have  distinguished  him  in  the  age  of  well  this  acconls  with  Coleridge's  sii[i[ib  mentir}-  d<w- 
scholasticism,  he  added  a  great  compass  of  thought,  trine,  tlmt  reason  is  the  light  in  man  of  the  divine  Ijo- 
Tho  devotional  and  expository  writings  of  the  best  goe,  and  how  naturally  it  is  developed  into  Maurice's 
English  divines,  such  as  Hookei^  Taylor,  Baxter,  Leigh-  doctrine  ef  tlm  identifloation  «f  the  Word  or  Son  «f 
ton,  and  Wesley,  were  congenial  Ibed  Ibr  Ms  mystical  |  God,  with  all  men,  vfll  be  feadDy  seen.  Hmr  noftriy 
and  religious  nature.  With  hia  enlarged  Itncwl.vl;,"-  related  it  is  to  the  modem  Pantheism  i«  no  less  obvi- 
he  abandoned  UniUrianism,  and  formed  for  him.self  ous.  Coleridge,  in  a  passage  of  his  Table  Talk,  with 
a  half-com[ilete  theology,  partly  orthodox,  partly  mvs-  which  manv  passages  in  his  writings  fully  ac>cord, 
tkal,  and  parUy  (though  nneonaciooaly)  pantheistic ,  speaks  of  *  that  higher  atatai  to  which  Axistatia  ooold 
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I  hioiMlf,  bat  which  wu  lutanl  to  PI«to, 

 ...    to  otben'  piiniMU',  tor  imtaiice],  'in 

wUA  tin  Hintarrtanding  li  dMnctlj  eootanplated, 

tnd,  as  it  wert-,  loi  ked  down  upon  from  the  throne  of 
actual  ideatt,  ur  livin^r,  inborn,  essentiAl  truths.*  He 
speaks  of  the  spiritK  xHccnding  into  'the  empyreon  of 
ideas.'  He  iduUfiet  Um  xomqh  with  tb*  dhrioe  Lo- 
gq»,  mMng  him,  in  MUM,  to  h*  tlM  *li|^  which 
liKhtetb  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.'  He 
denim,  as  many  have  learned  from  him  to  deny,  the 
pouibili^  of  a  revelation  ab  extra.  He  speaks  of  the 
Tttritgr  aa  an  'id**,'  and  anal/aas  thia  'idea'  ia  anch 
a  my  aa  to  imdh^  tha  TiUnHj  into  wliat  ia  vaally 
no lietter  than  a  refined,  Platnnized  Siil>elHani»m — only 
BOC  Sabellianium,  because  not  Allowed  to  be  conceived 
nder  any  conditions  of  time  and  space.  Saeh  are 
•oma  of  tha  naalta  of  Colacidga'a  paeoUar  philoaophy 
as  applied  to  8o1t«,  or  aa  aaad  to  iiiaaaiiiw  and  daflne, 
the  mystt'rio?  of  Ix'irifj,  human  and  divine"  (»ee  Curry, 
in  lUtt/todut  Uuarteritf,  Jan.  1H54,  art.  ii ;  and  Kigg,  in 
Mtth.  Quarterly,  AprU,  art  i ;  July,  185«,  art.  i). 
Hie  Tiawa  of  Intpiration^  aa  ^vea  ia  tha  Cini/eMMM* 
o^on  Jnqtdring  Spirit,  an  almoat  aa  low  aa  uoae  of 
the  Kati<inali'-t.'<.  His  theory  of  the  atonanent  seemH 
to  exclude  almost  entirely  the  idea  of  substitution,  in 
order  to  avoid  what  he  calls  the  "commercial"  theory. 

Tlw  onljr  aditkn  of  Coleridge's  works  i^ 

that  cf  Piufaaaoi  fltwdd  (N.T.  Harpers,  1863,  7  vob. 
Umo).  Prefixed  to  it  will  be  found  Marsh's  admira- 
ble Preliminan-  F.««ay  to  the  Aid$  to  Rejiection,  and 
also  an  able  and  (genial  Introductory  Essay  by  Pro- 
feaaor  Sbedd.  Tho  work  needs  nothing  but  an  Index 
to  be  conpleto.  Of  Gillinan's  Lifis  o/Cderuifff  (Lond. 
1H;V8),  two  volumi'H  were  promised,  but  only  oiir  liait 
speared.  In  18<>J  appeared  Dr.  J.  II.  Green's  Spirit- 
wd  PtOotopiy,  founded  on  Ok  Teackmg  of  8.  T.  Cole- 
ridge,  edited  fay  J.  Simon  (Lond.  2  vole.  Svo).  Criti- 
cal easays  on  Coleridge  abound  in  the  leading  reviews : 
anionic  tho-i-  that  examine  hiM  philosophical  theology 
ami  itH  reAultx  are  papers  in  the  CkrUtkm  i*pectat<)r,  vi, 
617  ;  PriftceUm  Review,  xx,  144 ;  Bibliolktea  Sacra,  iv, 
117;  Theological  JourmU  (Lord's),  i,  681 ;  Am.  JiibHeal 
Repomtory,  July,  1M9,  art.  i{  Brilitk  Qiiart$rfy,  Jan. 
1864,  art.  hr. 

Coles,  Eliaha,  a  nntlve  of  Xorthampton^iliiro. 
was  made  steward  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxforrl,  dur- 
ing the  Commonwealth,  when  the  fuinouK  Ind<<|H'ii(li  nt, 
Dr.  Goodwin,  was  liead  of  that  ooUege.  After  the 
Saatoratifln  ha  obtained  a-deritdiip  in  Hw  Bast  India 
House,  which  he  pi!fifH)f»fd  to  have  held  until  his 
death  in  1688.  His  name  is  preserved  by  his  well- 
known  treatise  entitled  A  practical  Trratitf  on  CnVt 
Sovtrmgn^  originaUy  published  in  1673, 4to,  and  many 
timaa  npiibrtad.  tt  la  flianagUj  Calviniatie. 

Coles,  G^rga,  aminiatar  of  tlie  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  ibr  many  years  a  Jonmolist.  He  was 
born  in  England,  Jnne  2, 1792 ;  converted  at  twelve ; 
IxTunie  a  U«  al  prearher  in  1S14;  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1818,  and  immediately  entered  the  itinerant 
aainistiy  in  the  Now  YoHc  Conferanoa.  He  was  an 
"  eAxTtive  preacher"  for  tliirty-tliloe  years,  and  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1858.  he  died  in  New  Torlt.  He  was  an 
invalid  more  than  half  of  his  life,  yet  eminently  rln  cr- 
foi  and  nsefoi.  Though  his  adTontages  of  education 
whfle  yowng  were  limited,  h»  was  nevertlieleas  a  Tery 
well-read  man,  and  for  twelve  years  was  eminently 
successful  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Chritiian  AieoeaU 
iiii'l  J  'urvul,  and  three  years  sole  editor  of  the  Sutul'tif- 
ac/iool  A  dvocate  and  Sondaj-ecliool  books.  Among  his 
published  wflrta  an  71a  AwlkMt  (Itao),  Ltetmm  to 
Children  (18mo),  Seriptvre  Coneordanee  (18mo).  My 
yrmthftd  Itnyt  C18mo),  fntt  term  Yfom  in  America 
(18mo),  and  Iferoirus  if  Mrthndifm  ( I  Jmo).  Mr.  Coles 
was  a  sincere  and  simple-hearted  Christian  gentleman, 
Wring  all,  by  all  hdovad.   As  a  preacher,  alAoagb 


and  eminently  consolatory.  ' ■  His  Jonmal,  which  was 
carefUlj  kept  fisr  nearly  fifl^  yoan,  sbowa  how  ha 
longed  to  lira  and  labor  te  God."  Hia  daath  vna 
peaceful  and  Iwaiiiifiil  lifianft 

p.  148. 

OoM;  Dr.  J!on,iiiflNm  In  iMte  In  14W; 

educated  at  Oxford  and  travelled  on  the  Continent 
for  seven  years,  whan  Im  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  eminent  scholars,  especially  of  Erasmus,  BiK 
dsBUS,  and  Linaoar,  and  whan  ha  also  learned  Greek. 
Ha  ohtainad  Ctanli  pwfcment  wiian  very  young. 
In  1497  he  commenced  lecturing  at  Oxford  on  St. 
I'aul'ii  f^pistles,  and  drew  crowds  of  students.  In  1505 
he  w  as  made  dean  of  St.  Paol'a,  in  which  capacity  his 
endeavon  to  raston  ^iwriplinit  bnogbton  Un,  thon^ 
happily  vltfWHl  albeC,  a  daiga  of  banqr.^He  intro- 
duced divinity  lectures  at  St.  Taul's,  delivered  by  him- 
self and  others.  "These  lectures  raimni  in  the  nation 
n  spirit  of  inquiry  after  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  had 
then  long  bean  laid  aside  for  the  school  divin^y,  aad 
so  mii^t  bo  oald  to  prepare  a  way  fbr  the  relbmation 
which  soon  after  ensued.  We  cannot  I  nt  think  that 
C4>let  wa«  in  some  measure  instrumental  towards  it, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  effected,  for  he  ozpreso- 
ed  a  great  contempt  for  religions  honaaa,  aaposad  tha 
ahnsaa  that  prevatlad  ia  IImb,  and  fba  niaehielb  at- 
tending the  im|)osing  odUnqr  on  the  clergy.  This 
way  of  thinkini.%  together  with  bis  ftee  and  public 
manner  of  communicating  bis  tliougbts,  which  wen 
then  rogarded  as  imnloas  and  heretical,  nndared  him 
very  olmonioua  to  liio  dergy,  and  exposed  him  to  a 
persecution  fmni  the  bishoji  nf  London.  I^timer  tolls 
us  in  hLs  sermons,  not  only  was  Colct  brought  into 
trouble,  but  he  would  certainly  have  gone  to  the  stake 
had  not  God  twaad  tha  king'a  baait."  In  1612  bo 
Ibondad  aad  radowod  Hie  noblo  inatltollon  of  St.  Paora 
School  for  153  scholars.  He  died  in  1519.  TIr  wrote 
a  Latin  Grammar  for  St.  Paul's  S<^'bool,  which  w  as  long 
in  use.  Among  bis  religious  writings  were,  Dailti  Df 
votkma^  or  Ike  Ckmlkm'*  monimff  amd  evemmg  8aar{/h$ 
(Lond.  169S,  Itao);  Mtmkbm  to  a  godfy  Life  (Load. 
1534);  Kpiftoltr  ad  Krafrnvm.  etc.  Sec  Knight's  Life 
ofDem  Colet  (Lond.  1724,  8vo);  Jones,  Chria.  Biog.t 
Saabolm,  fh^^ri  JBj^nMiv  (Load.  1887). 

Col-ho'zeh  (Heb.  KoUhozeh',  mh-is,  every 
trrr ;  S'pt.  XoXf^i,  XaXa^u),  a  descendant  of  Jodah, 
Ijcing  the  son  of  Hazaiob,  and  father  of  ono  Barticb 
(Neh.  xi,  5),  B.C.  anto  686.  He  had  alao  a  son  named 
Shall  un,  who  repaired  MM  of  the  walla  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  Captivity  (Nab.  fll,  15). 

Collgni,  Gaspard  or,  admiral  of  France,  wns 
l«m  February  16,  1517,  at  his  ancestral  castle,  Chati!- 
Inn-sur-I>oing.  His  father,  (ia>par(l  lic  Coliirni,  mar- 
shal of  France,  died  early  (1522),  and  bequeathed  to  bis 
widow  the  task  of  odncating  tfane  aons.  In  thla  aha 
was  assisted  by  two  masters,  one  of  whom  instructed 
the  boys  in  languages  and  philosophy,  and  the  other  in 
iKxlily  exercises.  Gas|iard  <  arly  ili-tiiii,'uished  himself 
for  a  fmnness  of  character  and  purity  of  private  liib 
very  rare  in  those  days.  Hla  only  fHandwaa  tha  yoong 
duke  Francia  of  Guise,  afterwards  among  his  bitterest 
enemies.  He  entered  upon  the  career  of  anus,  and 
i-arly  wnn  high  celebrity  in  tlie  wars  apiinst  Italy 
and  Spain.  In  1647,  at  thirty,  Coligni  was  made 
ooomiuider  of  the  FVeiieb  inftatiy.  'Ria  Tory  seven 
discipline  introduced  by  him  changed  the  wild  bands 
of  lawless  soldiery  into  an  orpanizod  army.  In  1547, 
the  year  in  which  lii.s  nintlicr  d'u  d,  he  was  marrird  to 
Charlotte  de  Laval.  But  the  troubles  of  liis  times 
called  him  soon  again  and  again  to  the  front  «f  halda; 
the  happy  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1552-65  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  him.  He  became  governor  of  Champagne, 
later  of  ricanly  and  Isle  de  France.  In  1552  he  was 
made  admiral  of  France.  When  King  Henry  II  vto- 
latad  tha  traoa,  and  the  war  with  Spain  br^  oofe 
\  Cdlgnl  WIS  ncmmisaieoad  to  < 
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•gainst  the  Spaniards.  In  spito  of  a  heroic  defence, 
on  the  27tb  of  August  St.  Queotin  fell.  Coligni 
was  taken  priaonflr  and  bRmght  to  the  Netherianda, 
where  he  remaioed  two  years.  Here  he  became  a 
Protestant.  At  the  peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis  in 
1559,  he  regained  hLs  lilit'rty  for  a  ransom  of  Sn.Onu 
florins.  Through  the  sudden  death  of  Ilenry  11 
(1659),  and  the  itwrnnrifW  of  his  thiooe  by  Francis 
II,  the  Qnises  became  temporarily  all  powerful,  and 
Coligni  loct  many  of  his  honors.  He  left  the  court 
with  a  light  heart.  He  had  U'cn  HUHp.  ctcd  <.f  "hi  r- 
esy,"  but  bad  not  yet  publicly  confessed  himself  a 
Protestant.  Aware  that  this  step  m^lit  te  fttal  to 
his  family,  it  was  only  nft^r  his  wife  had  gladly  con- 
fessed to  the  "  Clmrcli  of  Christ"  that  he  partook  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  presence  of  the  whole  village. 
The  news  was  received  with  nijoidng  among  all  Pro(> 
estants.  While  Oollgni  Ihrad  a  peaeeftal,  secluded  life 
with  his  fimily.  fli(>  public  discontent  at  the  ujturpa- 
tions  of  the  (iiiises  had  reached  a  climax.  The  con- 
spiracy of  Amlwise  in  MiW  amply  shows  the  state  of 
popular  opinkm  in  Franca.    Ckdigni  dki  not  partici- 

Kte  in,  thoogh  ha  asema  t»  lum  kaown  of  (be  plot, 
it  at  the  Convention  of  tbf  N(>t;»l)lt>!«  he  ninilp  bnive 
but  ineffectual  attempts  to  more  freedom  of  wor- 
ship for  the  I'rotcstants. 

The  death  of  Francis  II,  in  1660,  however,  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  allUrs.  OoUgni  and  Us  brother 
Andelot  were  reinstated  in  their  honors,  nnd  now  more 
than  ever  I'rotestantism  found  a  powerful  protector 
in  him.  Ho  took  port  in  the  tcrrihlo  relipous  wars 
which  lasted  for  thirty  years.  At  tiie  head  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  party  Hood  liM  Oalwa,  while  CvaM 
and  Coligni  led  the  Protestants.  But  the  latter  suf- 
fered severe  reverses,  and  only  after  the  ossassi nation 
of  Francis  of  Guise,  1563,  by  Joan  I'oltrot,  fortune  be- 
gan  to  be  onoe  more  fevorable  to  ttaam,  Coligni  waa 
not  bnpUested  in  this  mnidar,  M  has  sonettmea  been 
asserted.  After  the  peace  of  Amboise,  concluded 
March  19,  in  which  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  wor- 
sliip  WU8  granted  the  Protestant  nobility,  the  admi- 
ral again  retired  to  his  estslea  In  CbaUllon.  Fovr 
yienn  later  Iba  imrbvate  «afe  aiwir,  and  waa  on  both 
sides  waged  with  the  oldL^Mt  and  bitterness.  For  a 
time  the  prospects  of  the  Relbrnml  party  looked  very 
dark.  In  15')9  Cond^  fell,  and  only  a  few  weeks  later 
Coligni's  brother  Andelot.  The  admiral's  siega  of 
FoMers  was  a  fetlure  f  and,  while  he  wHhdnw  bis 
troops,  the  Porltament  In  Paris  had  condemned  him 
to  death,  hung  him  in  cfiig)',  liroke  his  escutcheon, 
and  offered  a  prire  of  50,000  florins  for  his  head. 
Coligni's  life,  indeed,  was  endangered  by  several  at- 
tempts to  asMMrtBate  hfan.  Bat  m»  revarsea  «wld 
bri'iik  (Vdigni's  j'plrit  or  daunt  his  enrr^jy  In  1670, 
at  Arii  iy  le  Due,  the  I*rotestanti  (^aini'il  a  rDinplctc  vic- 
tory; anil  shortly  after  all  further  iTiovcincnt-*  were 
ended  by  a  truce,  which  resnltod  in  the  peaoe  of  St. 
Oermains. 

Coligni's  wife  had  died  three  years  before,  and  in 
1571  the  admiral,  although  already  at  an  advance<l 
age,  married  Jaqueline,  countess  of  Montlul  and  En- 
tremont,  a  young,  beautiful.  Intelligent,  and  pious 
lady  of  Savof.  MaaBwUla  tfio  eiiTMat  of  eplaloo  at 
i^iirt  seemed  to  he  gradually  settling  in  favor  of  the 
Protesttants.  The  union  of  the  two  jiartioi?  was  to  lie 
comjileted  hy  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navnrre  (later 
Henry  IV)  to  Maigaret  of  Valois.  Charles  IX  need- 
ad  a  man  who  wwdd  be  equally  respected  by  all  par- 
tip*,  and  CoH^i  was  summoned  to  court.  He  went 
full  of  confidence  in  the  king's  good-will ;  and,  indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  Charles  and  bis  mother,  Catlm- 
lina  da  Medkia,  had  at  that  time  any  boalUa  intantions 
«owaidBhfaB.  The  adodnlwafpt  tears  of  Jtrr  at  Ms  re- 
ception in  Rlnis  (Sept.  18, 1571).  The  kin^;  emltr.irod 
him,  and  both  Charles  and  his  mother  showed  him  ev-  ' 
ery  honor.  Gradually  Coligni  gained  a  decided  influ-  j 
enceovaryMking,andniadegoedaaa«fltinfisTQrof  1 


the  Huguenots.    Catharine  became  alarmed,  and  her 
jealousy  of  Coligni  changed  into  hatred,  although  it  ap- 
pears that  as  yet  Charles  was  not  ill  disposed  towards 
the  admiral.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1572,  the  marriage 
of  Henry  and  Margaret  took  place.    On  the  same  day 
("olit,Mii  wrotf  to  his  wife  that  lie  hoped  to  SK'C  hor  !s(Xin, 
as  be  waa  weary  of  court  life.    These  were  the  last 
lines  she  ever  received  from  his  hand.    ¥>oar  dq« 
later,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  street,  a  shot  was  fired 
at  him  fVom  a  house  in  the  present  Rue  dc  Rivoli ;  a  fin- 
ger of  his  right  hand  wiiti  destroyed,  ami  iiis  loft  arm 
wounded.    The  asaaasination  of  the  admiral  waa  as* 
cribed  to  the  Guises,  and  ffllad  all  Fsris  with  alarm 
and  horror.    The  king  visited  Coligni,  professed  the 
greatest  sympathy,  and  swore  to  the  Protestants  he 
would  !«■  n  vt  ngt'd  for  the  bloody  deed.    Btit  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis  had  resolved  on  Coligni's  death.  On 
tiM  evantag  of  tha  S8d,  antyafaiif  was  prepared  for 
the  terriMn  massacre  that  was  to  take  place  on  the 
followinj;  ni^'ht.   On  the  23*1,  after  midnight,  a  guard 
of  only  five  men  and  a  few  servants  remained  ^ith 
the  admiral.   In  the  morning,  between  one  and  two 
(Sunday,  Aognst  SI),  a  niurdawa  band  apptoadnd 
the  house.    It  had  been  re,«olved  to  kill  the  admiral 
first,  and  then  give  the  signal  for  the  general  mas- 
sacre.   The  young  Duke  of  Guise  had  undert'kken 
to  destroy  bis  great  enemy.   The  doors  were  bunt 
open  and  the  gwods  Mlled.  AttiieflntaoiaeOeBgBt 
'  requested  to  be  lifted  from  his  betl,  and  said  to  his 
minister,  ' '  Siay  a  prayer,  sir ;  I  put  my  soul  into  the 
Saviour's  hand."    A  servant  burst  into  the  room,  and 
Ion  being  qoeetiooed,  relied,  "God  calls  us."  "I 
hifVB  long  baao  nady  to  dte,**  Oollgni  replied ;  "hot 
'  yoa  others  save  yoursclvej*."    The  murderers  entcn'd 
the  room,  and  found  the  admiral  standing  u|>ri)^ht. 
One  edled  to  Um,  "Are  you  not  the  admiml  ?" 
'*Taa,"  Cdigni  aaawered  with  dignity;  "and  you, 
young  man,  sbonld  respefct  my  gray  hdn,  and  not 
take  my  life."    With  an  oath  the  siddicr  thrn«t  fiis 
sword  into  Coligni's  breast.    His  body,  iu  w  hich  life 
was  still  not  entirely  extinct,  was  thrown  out  of  the 
window.   Guise,  whio  bad  been  waiting  below,  wiped 
tha  Hood  ft«m  the  ftM  «f  tiie  oorpsa  to  reoognise  it, 
and  kicked  the  l)ody  with  his  foot.    An  Italian,  IV 
trucci,  cut  off  the  head  and  brought  it  to  the  1/juvre. 
I  The  body  was  mutilated,  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  Puis,  and  at  last  bung  upon  the  gallows  by  tba 
feat.  When  Charisa  IX  earns  to  sea  H  a  few  daya 
later,  he  is  said  to  have  rc]ie;tted  the  words  of  Vitel- 
Uua,  "The  body  of  an  enemy  always  smells  well." 
In  FiBlliameBti'on  tlie  26th  of  Augiist,  he  stated  that 
the  msisacii  of  St.  BartlMriomew  bad  been  neoeasaty 
to  prevent  the  vsaeutlon  of  a  plot  In  which  tba  Idag 
was  to  Jk'  as'ia.'isinated,  and  accused  Coligni  of  ingralt 
tu<lo  and  treason.    The  servile  Parliament  accepted 
these  statements,  declared  Coligni  a  traitor,  and  da* 
eraed  tba  ferfeitnra  of  all  Us  rii^  and  honors,  wfaidi 
lasolvtloD  waa,  however,  altar  wards  completely  re* 

yoVpt\.^}1pT7.ng,  Real-Enn/Unp.  xix,  331  sq. ;  Hoefer, 
Xnw.  liiofj.  Gtnerale,  xi,  1:^7  ;  Haag,  Z/i  France  Protes- 
tantf,  vol.  iii. 

ColiUB  (KwXmc  r.  JLmoc,  Vnlg.  Colms},  a  La- 
Tfte«aIso  caDed  Calltaa"  (1  Brfr.  is, »),  fer  which 
the  Heb.  text  (Bbb  ^  28)  hai  *'  Kn.*iaH  (q.  tha 
same  as  Kelita.** 

Collar,  Htn  fandarli^  of  one  Qt.  md  two  Heb. 
words  in  the  Auth.  Vers.  1.  nu  (prk,  Job  xxx,  18; 
where,  however,  some  merely  read  "iT3:j»  properly 
signiflea  a  nurndk.  In  wUeh  sense  It  often  ooeura,  and 
is  hence  applied  to  ony  aperture  or  orifice.  See 
Moi  TH.  It  is  fViM{uently  applied  elsewhere  (as  in  the 
passage  cited)  to  the  opening  of  a  garment  that  doses 
around  the  neck,  such  as  the  tunic  (Exod.  xxxix,  28; 
Psa.  cxxxiii,  2).  Sec  Ephod.  2.  T'ltt'^aJ  (tutifihotk^ 
dropt,  Jodg.  viii,  26),  "  collars,'*  mentioned  among  tha 
spoils  of  lha  Widiaiiifaa,  wane  m  pacaliar  Und  of  jMS> 
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ioH^  or  mt^rop,  probably  of  pMila,  aad  hUM  dtt> 
teiBt  ftmn  the  oifdinarv  ear-ring  (q.  T.).  The  nme 
tarn  ocean  in  the  lUt  of  female  attire  in  Taa.  iii,  19, 
where  it  is  translated  "chains"  (q.  v.),  3.  '  I/<ar 
(Ecclus.  xxziii,  26),  •  tkong,  i.  e.  itrap  Ua  bamearina 
•  beast  of  burden  to  the  joke  (q.  r.). 

Collation  (Ij»t.  coUatto).  When  a  bishop  gives 
a  beneficp,  which  cither  ho  had  a«  patron,  or  which 
came  to  him  h\  Liji.^r,  ho  is  said  to  ''colhitc"  to  that 
benefice  the  ckrgynun  on  wbou)  be  bestows  it.  Where 
!&•  ttviBK  b  mlto  the  gift  of  the  bidiopv  he  It  iidd  to 
"IfKHwM"  the  clergyman  to  it.  The  word  collation 
la  also  ued  among  ecclesiastical  writer;)  to  denote  tiiu 
B|Mire  meal  on  days  cf  ;il)Stineni-o,  conjiiHting  of  bread 
or  other  frnita,  but  without  meat. — Ilook ;  £dea. 

CMUeot  (Lat  CbOMla,  from  eoS^fei%  to  eoUeet), 

a  short  fonn  of  jiraycr  in  the  lituricics  of  the  Roninn 
Catholic  and  the  Anglican  cliunhed.  In  a  wider 
gen<w>,  the  word  ci,U>cla  wa^  used  by  ancient  writors 
of.  the  Latin  Church,  like  the  Greek  ffvvaitc,  to  de- 
algiMta  a  mwlliis  of  Olntoliaiia  Ibr  imUie  wonUpi 
But  aoon  it  came  to  l>e  restricted  to  Hoveral  j>orti<>ns 
of  the  liturBj*.  The  oripn  of  thb  Hignilication  of  the 
word  is  doubtful.  Acconling  to  some  ritualixt^,  the 
naoM  indicataa  tlia  comprehensiTe  brevity  of  fuch 

Cay«ra,tlw  nattar  of  tfM  epbtlo  and  gospel, «.  g.  Iw> 
P  iT'il'ipred  iiji,  or  nTZ,  r-//'/  into  the  collect  for  the  day 
Others  derive  tfie  minie  from  tin  uncicnt  practice  of  the 
chief  minister  collecting  into  a  single  brief  and  public 
prayer  at  the  end  of  some  part  of  the  service  the  pre- 
vloas  (prinrte)  derotloiiB  of  the  people;  aeeordingly, 
one  (if  the  service-lHwk.-!  of  the  ient  f'atholir  Charcib 
wa*  called  CvUerUirium,  as  coiit.Tining  such  prayers. 
Liturgical  writers  trace  Home  of  tho  collects  tc  the 
Leonian  Sacrameotaiy  need  in  the  Boman  Church 
aboiit488A.D.;  ottwrs  to  tha  8a«aiiwiitaiy  of  Bishop 
Gelaslu.1  of  Itome  (-ifM) ;  and  the  BM^OCilgr  to  Hm  &•«• 
ramentary  of  Gregory-  I  (/iDO). 

Tlie  collects  in  the  Roman  Missal  begin  with  Ortmtu 
(Lat  as  pnyX      coodnde  with  the  inToeatioii,  **Per 

cum  vivit  rt  rrtfnnt  in  uni'taU  SffintHS  Simrti  Ih  uf  prr 
omnia  taeuia  tacuionm.   Amen."   They  occur  before 


ion,  and  consist  sometinMS  of  one,  i 
petitions ;  but  if  consisting  of  more  than  two,  the  in. 
troductory  Oremut  and  the  concluding  "/V  Daaim 
num,"  etc.,  are  used  only  twice,  all  tlie  intermediate 
petitions  being  Joined  to  the  last,  in  solemn  massea, 
tiM  CQOMto  iNlore  the  epistle  and  after  tlia  comma- 
nion  are  sang.  Siniilar  collaoto  M  liiflw  IflMloaeB 
in  the  Breviary. 

On  the  collects  ret^ned  in  the  Anglican  Prayer- 
book,  Dr.  Comber  renvta:  "Onr  refarmen  observed^ 
flrai,  dwk  some  of  those  eolloela  wars  eormptod  by  sii> 
perstitions  alterations  and  additions,  made  by  some 
later  band.  Secondly,  that  tliu  modem  Roman  Mis- 
pals  had  left  some  of  the  primitive  collert-i  quite  out, 
and  put  in  their  stead  collects  containing  some  of  their 
false  opinions,  or  ralatlns  to  their  imioirationt  in  prao- 

ticc.  When  the  ma*fl  had  struck  out  nti  old  nnd  put 
in  a  new  collect,  agreeuMo  to  their  new  and  false  doc- 
trines or  practice*,  there  thi-  I.'efurmers  restored  the  old 
oollact,  being  pore  and  orthodox.  At  the  restoratioii 
of  Uttg  ClMnao  n,  oTso  tiiosa  eollaela  inade  or  allow- 

e<l  at  the  Reformation  were  stri'tly  r*-vifwed,  and 
what  wiU!  deficient  wju*  sujtplied,  nnd  all  that  was  liut 
ineongruoufily  expressed  was  rci  tiili  d.  so  that  now 
they  are  complete  and  onexceptionaUe,  and  may  be 
ranked  Into'  three  seretal  elaiasa.  Pint,  the  andent 
j  riinitive  collects,  containing  nothing  but  tnie  doc- 
trine, void  of  all  modem  corruptions,  and  having  a 
strain  of  the  primitive  derotion,  being  short  but  rega- 
lar,  and  very  expreasiTa.  The  second  order  of  col* 
lacts  an  also  aaeient  as  to  Un  main ;  bvt  wbers  tlMm 

were  any  pa-s  iL'es  thnt  had  been  corrupted,  theyiwrt 
Struck  out,  and  the  old  form  restored,  or  that  pasaage 
rectified  ;  and  where  there  was  any  defect  it  was  sup. 
plied.  The  third  order  are  such  as  had  been  cormpted 
in  tin  Booan  Mfasals  and  Brsviarias,  and  coDtamed 
something  of  false  doctrine,  or  Bthaat  of  superstition, 
in  them  ;  and  new  collects  were  made  instead  of  these 
at  the  licfurniation,  under  king  KdwardVI}  andaoiM 
few  which  were  added  anno  1662." 

The  MlowingtaMee  of  the  CoQeets  fcr  Snadaya  and 
other  holidays  used  in  the  English  Liturgy  wore  part- 
ly formed  by  biaiwp  Cosins,  and  were  publisbed  by 


Coixaon  ron 
4tb  9nn<1«y  fn  AdveoS. 
St.JohnN  l>ay. 
The  KpiphaDV. 

1«t,  2d,  aud  3<l  8iiBd«}r  after  I^iphany. 
Btb  Snndav  after  i^lfliaqr. 
aeptvagennia. 
fluTsrriilnis. 

m;83,  4tb,  and  0th  BoBday  to  LMi 

fthSoadaytoLsM. 

Goaa  Friday,  the  three  CKdkela. 

SMter  l):r.- 

M  Bundny  nfler  EsStSr. 
Sth  .^^undnjr  after  BaMsr* 

A»ci-ii!!on  Dny. 

Wtiit-Snndiiy. 

Ill  Suodiiy  after  Trinity. 

lite  Sd,  4tb,  Oib,  6th,  Ttb,  8th,  9tb,  lOth, 

ana  Ma  alMmafl]^ 


t  th»  Refcrmation. 

WnEN)^  TAXXM. 

In  some  old  offlce«  fur  the  flr<t  Sundaj  to  AdlMk 

81. Greg.  Snrr.  and  (Jotliic  I.iiurjxy. 
St.  Oppk.  J*i>cr. 

The  same,  and  St.  Ambroe.  Lltuiigy. 
St.  Oreg.  Saer. 
The  I 


VIM  ana. 

The  same;  bat  In  Rt.  Amhroo.  Utorpy  fcr 
Thef  are  in  all  ofBreo  with  little  varUtloa; 

laries  of  Plus  V.  and  t'Unieut  VIII. 
St.  Greff.  Sacr.  and  a  Odlert  alnioct  the  SSH 
St.  ore^'.  SMr.,8t.  AmbcML  Utargy. 
8t.  (inc.  Sacr. 

Tlie  «.irne. 
Tilt'  came. 
The  same. 


leniartlN 
)totlioOaillB.Utoi|y. 


19tb,18lh, 


io 


ThUk^g^^old offices U called  the aeeond after Feoteeost ; 


Am  sB  to  at,  Oieg.  Saer. 
1haan» 


'th  .Sunday  after  Trlnllf. 
11th  .Sunday  after  Trinity. 

1  W»  ftnnday  after  Trinity. 
IMh  touday  after  IMatty. 


PechiidiiL-  improvadllMl 

Improved  11502. 

Improred  IMS. 


How  IT  

Giaot  tts,  O  Lord,  to  Icain  to  leva  4 
Graat  to  OB  lha  health  of  tody  and 
we  soflhr  Ibr  da,  ele. 

Who  maluwl  the  minds  of  all  fitithftil  people  to  to  ef 000  will,  sto 
This  had  \k«i\  r>f  old  the  ('n]lect  for  Aseensioa  Dsy,  CD  whleh  ov 

venerable  liede  repnated  II  as  be  was  dytaf. 
Lord,  make  ns  to  have  a  perpetaal Itor  aMbva ofVqr holy  aaae;' 

fcr  thou  ncTiT  fatlei>t,  etc- 
Whese  providence  If'  never  deceived,  etc. 

llMt  we,  moning  to  thy  promiites,  may  to  ouula  partaken  of  thy 

heavenly  trea^iure,  etc 
To  avoid  the  Infectioai  of  the  devn,  etcs. 

bataaHatofHatai 
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Tni«  OF  iMFBovmncNT. 
lAprored       aod  im. 


m. 


TTOW  IT  BTOOP  llCTOKIt 

Id  thp  ItrerUrkss  (MUoais)  •  dcw  prmyer  wtt  added,  mentioaiiig  St. 

Paul'D  ioierceulon ;  in  the  r«ar  1M0  the  old  pnytt  alone  oal  of 

Greg.  S»cr.  WM  rwlored,  which  had  our  walking  after  hit  exam. 
_pto «nl7,  whleh  WM a Uttla  vuM  In  the  yMT  1M9. 
The  BnrlulM  had  pal  tn  *  utm  pnjrtr  aboat  th«  bkand  Vligixr* 

intereeaBtoo,  which  waa  caat  out  m  IMO,  azid  the  fora  b#ag  &  8l> 

Greg.  Sacr.  restorod. 
Asthou  haat  uuifht  ScPhIUpaa4fli»«lh«rapHllM,ala 
Tb  preach  that  which  be  taoi^       WM  rflawd,  iMMW  Hmm  It 

no  writing  of  hta  extant 
Thia  Collect  ia  no  older  tlmn  thi-  Snrr&mpntary  aacribed  to  Alruinna. 

The  old  offlcea  haTe  another  Collect  for  it,  aad  call  it  the  Octav* 

of  PeotecoaL 

^ftkim  wl>f rft.  mmlriWiy  riftw jMn  flr 


Iflt  Snaday  ia  Advent 
M  Sunday  in  Adnoti 
3d  Sunday  lo  AdfWi. 
ChriKtmaa  Day. 
Circumcision. 

6th  SiiiulHy  after  Epifluay* 
QuiiKlustii'fiiuii. 
A»li  WiNinfcday. 
lit  SiiDilHy  in  MBk 
liUwU-r  Kven. 
Eactcr  Sunday. 
IM  Sunday  after  Eaaiec 
MSnadiqraftwlti 
8t  Aadi«w*e  Dajp. 
Bt.ThnfnairaOli]r« 
BtMatUdM, 
St  Mark, 
St.  lUrnabaa, 
St.  John  BapUit, 
St  IVU'r, 
8t..tnm««, 
8t  M  At  thaw, 
St  l.ukp, 
St.  .<Im>>n  and  I 
All  Sain  ta. 

8m  W«tMr  «.  Wdte,  KMrn^Lue.  U,  666 ;  Badle,  BtxiL 

Diet.  157 ;  Hook,  Ckurrh  Dictionary,  •.  v. ;  Bingham. 
Orig.  Bed.  bk.  xv,  ch.  i;  I'almer,  Orig.  LUurg.  i,  319 
•q. ;  Comber,  Compani-m  to  Out  Temple  (Ltadon,  1841, 
7  voIb.);  DMpnu^  Traiti  dn  CoiieeUti  Lebnia,  £»• 
pSeaUm  dm  CHrktimesy  i,  192.  8m  Lmmor. 

CoUeOtioIl.  (1.)  THb^,  tmueth'y  something  taken 
up,  e.  g.  irHniie  (3  Chron.  rxir,  6,  9;  elMwbera 
"gift,"  "mess,"  etc.);  (2.)  (or  trwayut,  to  eoHtriintt 
(liaruch  i,  C) ;  \oyia,  a  pecuniary  collection  (1  Cor. 
xvi,  1;  "  ik'athoring,"  vcr.  2).    See  Assessment. 

In  the  apojitolic  age  the  Cbristian.<«  of  Palestine  were 
moie  attaitMied  than  oUmt  cboicbea,  and  thi«  might 
be  from  their  being  asBtOed  with  every  sort  of  oppres- 
sion by  the  Jews.  The  activity  of  Paul  in  taking  np 
collections  on  their  lieholf  is  evident  from  what  ia  said 
.in  Acts  xxiv,  17  ;  Rum.  xv,  Sfi^  S6;  S  Oor.  Till  and 
ix,  and  Gal.  ii,  10.  For  thb  pnrpoM  the  apoMla^  in 
1  Cor.  xvi,  2,  says,  "  U|)on  the  flnt  day  of  the  week 

let  every  one  of  you  lay  liy  him  in  store  ns  God  hath 
prospered  him."  The  rea.son  why  thia  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  seems  to  l>e  that,  by  the  early 
Chri»tian«»  the  fint  day  of  the  week  was  obeenred  as 
tti  flibbath  oTfbe  Lora ;  and  eoneeqnently,  a«  on  that 
da^  ttey  cotnnu'iHor.it>'d  tliat  which  formed  the  great 
bond  of  union  between  thcin  and  other  Christians,  it 
was  the  most  suitable  occasion  for  their  displaying 
their  lore  in  the  waj  praecribed,  and  also  the  time 
when  they  would  be  moat  liberal  (1  Cor.  xvi,  1-8). 
See  Alms. 

Collaotor  (dfixttv  foaoKoyiac,  cUf^^the  tribute- 
teof),  a  tax'gatfaerer  (1  Uace.  i,  29).   See  Poblicah. 

College  occars  (2  Kings  xxil,  14 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
22)  at  the  tnuulation  of  n^T^'Q  (atitknek',  tecond  rank), 
the  rerideaee  of  the  propheteia  Hnldah  (q.  v.).  The 
same  term  is  used  in  Zeph.  i,  10  (translated  "  second"), 
where  the  difTcrvnt  qoartera  of  Jerusalem  are  spoken 
of^  and  is  found  more  ftdly  la  Neh.  xi,  9  (where,  in- 
stead of  "  the  Me/xmd  over  the  city,"  the  original  ha.H 
ratip  '^"'Sn  ^5,  "upon  the  city  second,"  i,  e.  over 
the  second  part  of  the  city).  From  all  theae  BOtioee 
ira  ean  on^  gather  that  than  waa  aadaDtlj  a  foaitar 


Flrrt  Beak  «r  Uwart  VI,  IMH 
The  lamatimk 

w,>. 

1M9. 

The  tamo  time. 

1661  lieforo  this  tlBe  tb«7  repeated  the  Collect  iiar  the  fifth  Bonday. 

iwi'. 

The  name  time. 
Thi'  Kami'  time. 

lOCa.   No  Collect  for  it  ever  before  then. 
The  flnt  WBtcaee  (1  Oor.  V,  T)  waa  added  IMS. 
nm.  Thai  ttwaeoied  OS  Bailar  Tuesday,  and  ia.l0a8wM  fixed  te  thia 


or  ^Hftrtct  that  want  bjr  ttia  appaUallon,  bot  thara  la 

no  definite  intimntimt  of  its  position.  It  may  have 
l>een  only  another  name  for  AcRA  (q.  v.),  or  the  Lower 
City,  which  was  built  subsequently  to  the  more  fash- 
ionable portion  of  the  dty  on  Ht.  Zion.  The  word  oo> 
ettrs  frequently  elaowhwa  In  ha  ordfoary  signilleatloo 
of  jior^ons  or  things  that  oooiipy  a  s<>rond  plaOaiftM^ 
der,  dignity,  bunor,  etc.    bee  JKBi;sAL.EJt. 

COLtBGB  (tat  eoUegium,  a  eollaettoa  or  aaeen 

bla^e).  (1.)  "  In  its  Roman  signification,  a  college 
signified  any  association  of  {ktm^hs  for  a  specific  pur> 
poee.  In  many  resi)ect8  it  a.«  fvooBjaoBa  with  cor- 
fm$t  a  \»odj  or  coUaetioa  of  membera,  a  oenc(atioi»- 
with  aaiwritef,  a  whole  as  contraated  wKh  fta  parta 
— and  with  $orirlii<,  n  (omjj.inv  it  partiiernbip,  as  ojv 
posed  to  all  the  rneinbers  of  which  it  was  composed. 
A  Roman  college  had  a  iMffl*——  ebaaty  and  it  «Mild 
sue  and  be  sned  in  the  name  of  its  OMUMpar  (actor  oc 
•yndicus),  just  like  an  incorporation  with  ns.  It  fe« 
quired,  al.so,  to  \ms  incorpor:it<-d  by  some  port  of  puMic 
authority,  springing  either  fnun  the  Senate  or  tin-  em- 
peror. A  college  could  not  cou.iist  of  fewer  than  three 
persons"  (Cluunbera,  Encyclopadi'i,  ».  v.).  (2.)  The 
term  ia  applied  to  any  company  of  persons  sssoeiated 
upon  poiiii'  ronimon  prim  ijije  ;  so  wc  ftpeak  of  the  col- 
lege of  the  apostles ;  the  college  of  cardinals ;  a  col- 


lege or  synod  of  bl 


'  are  required 


for  a  college,  it  has  come  to  be  usage  that  three  bisb> 
ops  unite  in  the  act  of  ordination  of  bishopii.  (.X)  The 
word  "college"  is  usml  ;iIro,  in  Kngbind,  to  designate 
"an  endowed  in!>titution  connected  with  a  univeni^i 
having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  learning.  In 
this  ralatioa  a  eoUaga  is  a  snlM«rporation,  i.  e.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  known  as  the  University.  The  con- 
stitution of  a  college  in  this  sense  depend*  wholly  on 
the  will  of  the  founder,  and  on  the  regulations  which 
may  be  imposed  by  the  visitors  whom  lie  has  appoint- 
ed. In  SoDtland  and  in  America,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  college  as  the  member  and  the  nnivenity 
xs  the  IhkIv  lias  lieen  lo.<st  sight  of,  and  we  conse- 
quently hear  of  the  one  and  the  other  indiscriminately 
granting  degrees,  a  Amedon  which  in  theBn^isk  and 
ia  the  origiiial  Eaiofoaa  view  of  the  I 
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exclaMvely  to  the  vnlvtnity.  Where  tliore  is  but 
one  college  in  a  unircirrity,  M  is  tk(<  cnse  in  the  uni- 
Tereities  of  Scotland  and  moat  of  thcise  in  America, 
the  two  bodies  are  of  coum  idaatkai,  tlwinh  Ute  func- 
tioBi  wUeh  tbey  perform  an  dlAranL  In  Germany 
there  arc  no  colleges  in  the  English  8cnse ;  and  though 
the  uniTersttie«  in  that  country'  perform  precisely  the 
BBine  fnnctiona  as  in  Scotland,  the  verbal  confusion  be- 
tween the  college  and  tba  uuvaiai^  to  avoiided  by  the 
tatter  performing  the  ftmctfona  or  boCk  in  ita  own 
name,  as  two  Tipparatc  parts  of  ita  proper  dittiea.  In 
France  the  title  '  college'  baa  a  meaning  totally  diffsr- 
enlfrom  thatwbfaAwvattaditoU:  it  to  a  scboolt  cor> 
reeponding,  however,  more  to  flw  gjmnaaiam  of  Ger- 
many than  to  the  grammar-school  of  tUs  country. 
All  the  colleges  arf  f)l:i( f  l  umliT  thf  Univi-r^ity  of 
France,  to  which  the  centrailizing  ten>li  ncieH  of  that 
country  have  given  a  meaning  which  also  differs  wide- 
ly from  that  which  the  term  university  bears  in  Eng- 
land" (Chambers,  Enej/df^.  s.  v.).  See  UviVKBsitTT. 

Oo11«8te  POHTIPICIA  ipapcd  cdUgti),  hutitn- 

tion*  fi ir  training  Komish  mi'i^ioniiries  for  scrs'ire  among 
lierfticftl"  and  pagan  iiution!*.  I'lie  lirst  wus  the 
German  college  at  Home,  founded  by  Loyola  in  1552. 
Greek,  Fagltoh,  Unagarian,  Maronite,  and  Thraco-Il- 
Ijnlaa  oonegai  were  eatablbhed  by  Gregory  XIII. 

St'f'tti'ih  and  frish  rullogfs  followrd  ;  and  tho  institu- 
tion of  the  Congregation  dt  prvpaganda  jide  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  the  erection  of  the  college  which  bears  the 
lame  title.  More  recent^,  an  "  Amerkaa  collage" 
(1861)  and  a  BtnA  Amariemt  eoU^  hata  bean  «iteb> 
lis  bed. 

CoUegial  or  Collegiate  Chtircli:  (1.)  In  the 
Bmiaii  Chacbf  m  eliarch  served  by  canons  regnbr  or 
MCator*  Tbagr  originated  in  a  de!<ire  to  have  maas 
condneted  in  tsirns  which  had  no  oathedral  (q.  v.), 
with  greater  pomp  than  conid  )><■  hnd  with  one  priest. 
Originally  the  canons  dwelt  in  common  in  one  college, 
but  this  was  afterwards  abmidoned.  See  Cahohs. 
(?.)  In  England  there  are  several  eolkgiate  churches, 
whii-h  are  served  by  a  dean  and  a  Ixxly  of  canons. 
They  differ  from  cathedrals  in  that  the  see  of  the 
btofaiop  to  at  the  latter.  The  servke  to  or  should  be 
^  same  la  both.  Tbey  arsvnder  tiie)arisdletion  of 
the  bishop  of  the  dioce«e  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  he  exercises  viiiitoriiil  powers  over  them.  (3.) 
S<  venil  churches  connected  in  one  rorfKiration  are 
called  "collegiate"  churches:  e.  g.  a  combination  of 
•avenl  Rebnned  PrDteetant  Dateh  cburehee  in  New 
Tork  ia  so  styled. 

CoUegial  or  Collegiate  Syatem,  a  mode  of 
exhibiting  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  employed 

by  Puffendorf  and  Pfaff  in  Protectant  Germany.  The 
churches  were  regarded  as  being,  after  Constantine's 
time,  legal  corporations  {colLffia  licita),  with  rights  to 
fimn  their  creeds,  conduct  their  worslitp,  cbooae  tlwir 
pceeidiiig  ofllcer,  admit  and  expel  mmnbati)  to  nndke 
and  sdminiiitcr  by-laws,  correct  such  abuses  as  nii|^ 
creep  in  among  tliem,  call  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  power 
if  necessary,  or  in  certain  cases  to  leave  the  exercise 
of  these  rii^ta  to  others.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
rl^bta  oriKfaialiy  belonging  to  the  ooogregatlotts,  wbtch 
had  been  in  course  of  time  usurped  by  the  hiernrchy, 
were  restored  to  the  congregations  by  the  I{eformatlon, 
and  were  left  by  the  Reformed  congrepitions  to  the 
civil  authorities.  According  to  thto  view,  the  civil  au- 
tlierlty  wontd  have  a  doable  powerwtth  regard  to  the 
Church,  the  jum  circa  foi-ra,  the  right  of  snj>erintend- 
ence  and  of  patroniige,  w  hii-li  inheres  in  the  secular 
authority,  and  the  jut  in  tnrris,  the  mini  of  the  collegial 
rights  in  internal  aflairs  of  the  Church,  tiansfianad  to 
it  (the  eeenlar  gevan—ant)  as  the  repreeeBtative  of  flie 
congregations  of  the  country.  For  some  time  this  view 
was  eagerly  made  use  of  by  most  of  the  Protojitant 
state  governments,  but  in  modem  times  it  has  more  or 
less  giren  way  in  every  country  to  a  sounder  ooncep* 


tion  of  the  relation  between  Church  and  State. — Wet- 
zer  u.  Welte,  AtrcAofLex.  ii,  667.  Sob  Cuobch  axo 
SxasB. 

CoUegianta,  a  party  of  tho  Remonstrants  of  Hol- 
land. It  derived  ita  name  from  the  members  calling 
their  amambltoa  edUgu.  They  rejected  all  oeeda,  iS 
ngalar  mInlstBca,  and  all  tests  of  communion  and 
ftrms  of  eedesiastical  government.  They  are  some- 
times called  RhmAergerf,  tK(  au--i'  they  met  twice  a 
year  at  Rhinsberg,  a  village  near  Leyden.  The  Col>- 
legiants  were  confined  to  Holland ;  bnt  aeoM  ef  tiitlr 
practicaa  are  followed  by  other  religions  bodies  in  oth- 
er countries,  as  by  the  Plymouth  Brethren  (q.  v.)  in 
England.  Miwhrtn,  Chutk  Mklonh  «nt  xvii,  pC  ii, 
ch.  vii. 


See  CoLUtoiAi.  or  Col- 


Collegiate  Chnxoh. 
uBoiATB  Chows. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  an  En^jlisli  non-jtiror,  was  bom 
in  10^0 at  Stow-with-Quy,  Cambridgeshire.  lie  passed 
H.  A  at  CaiuB  College,  Cambridge,  in  1C76,  and  olv 
talnad  tba  living  of  Ampton,  Snaaez,  which  he  resign- 
ed for  tho  leetmctblp  of  Gray's  Inn,  1686.  At  the 
Revolution  of  he  not  only  refused  the  oaths,  but 
was  active  in  behalf  of  the  dethroned  monarch.  In 
1696  he  was  outlawed.  At  last  be  turned  his  talents 
to  better  ends,  and  mode  war  on  the  Uoentiousness  of 
the  thoatrs.  Bto  lint  work  on  thto  rabject  was,  A 
Short  View  of  tfi«  Immorality  and  Profitntneu  of  Hb 
Stage  (Lond.  1738,  3d  ed.  8vo).  The  wits  in  vain  «»• 
posed  him,  and  after  a  ten  years*  struggle,  in  which  be 
wrote  other  books  and  pampUats  on  the  subject,  be  ac 
complidMd  Us  object  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  various  literary  labors.  He  was  conserratrd  a  non- 
juring  bishop  by  Dr.  Hicks  in  1713,  and  died  in  1726. 
Collier  was  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  but  of  small 
reasoning  UtiAVv,  Bealdea  the  books  above  named, 
be  wrote  EniemaiiSeal  Hittory  of  Grtat  Britain  (new 
edition,  with  Life  of  Collier,  Lond.  1840,  9  voto.  8vo); 
Essays  un  Mural  Subj<  ct»  (Lond.  3  vols.  8vo)  ;  HittoT' 
ical,  Getiffraphical,  and  Poefictii  Dictionary,  fW)m  Mo- 
reri,  with  additiona  (Lond.  1701-27,  4  voto.  fol.),  be- 
sidea  nmnenMn  eontrovendal  traela. — ^Hacaulay,  J7uf. 
of  Englniul,  iii,  ^(13  ;  Life  of  (WUer  (prefixed  to  his  Ee. 
Hittoty  of  Kugland) ;  Uook,  Ecdet.  Bioffrapl^,  iv,  1^ ; 
Bttffnfbu  BiilttKHltBf  It,  IS^ 

Collier,  Joseph  Avery,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Protest^mt  Dtitch  Church,  was  born  at  Plvm- 
onth,  Mass.,  Oct.  2G,  1828,  graduated  at  Rutgers  Col. 
lege,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  July,  1849,  and  at  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  that  city,  July.  lHj2.  Died  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Au- 
gust, 18G4.  He  was  a  clear,  methodical,  persuasive, 
and  eloquent  preacher.  His  Htenury attainments  were 
unusually  large,  and  enturely  oonaeerated  to  bto  mia^ 
istry.  As  a  preacher  to  children  and  the  young  men 
he  is  entitled  to  the  first  rniik.  His  laiMicitions  were 
the  following:  The  right  M  ay,  or  thr  Gosptl  applied  to 
the  IiUemmrm  of  IndivithutU  and  Nations  (a  prtoe  es* 
say  on  Peace,  Am.  Tract  Soctofy,  N.  T.  1854,  of  which 
over  ten  thousand  copies  have  been  circulated)  : — The 
Christian  Ifumr,  or  Rflirpon  in  the  Family  (prize  essay, 
Presbyterian  Board,  Phila.  1869)  :—The  Young  Man  of 
the  HibU  (Am.  Tract  Soc.  N.  Y.  1861)  -.—Little  Crowns^ 
and  hmo  to  Com  tkem  (N.  T.  1864 ;  repnbltohed  in  Eng- 
land) :—Pfeasrml  PiOhtJbr  Side  Feet  (Am.  Tract  Soc 
N.  Y.  18M)  -.—Th,-  Dntm  of  Hmrtn,  or  the  Principles 
of  the  heaxenly  Life  applied  to  the  earthly,  a  |>osthumous 
work,  to  which  to  prefixed  a  brief  and  just  biographi- 
cal sketch  by  bto  brother,  Bav.Bm  W.ColUer  (N.T. 
1866). 

Collier,  WUUmn,  a  Baptist  mbitoter,  was  bom 

in  Scituate,  Mass.,  Oct.  11,  1771.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  Universitj'  in  1797,  studied  thcologj'  under 
president  Maxcy,  .md  w.tt  licensed  to  preach  in  1798. 
In  1799  he  waa  ordained  at  Boston  as  minister  at  latgs^ 
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went  as  pwistor  to  Newport,  spent  ono  yorir  |  fully  preached  her  doctrine or  more  faithfully  de- 
Mw>«i«ad  four  M  pMtor  of  the  First  uitptut  Church,  fended  her  diacipUoe.  He  was  elected  to  the  General 
N«w  xbffc.   In  1804  be  becHoe  fntor  or  Um  Baptist  Ooofiveoc*  m  •ood  m  he  was  eligible,  and  to  every 

church  in  Charlestown,  Ma,SB.,  where  he  remained  six-  [  subsequent  one  down  to  the  last,  when  he  led  the  del- 
teen  years,  a  faithful  and  successful  minister.    In  ',  egatiou.     lie  hud  pre-eminent  pulpit  iK»wer.  His 


1820,  his  health  failing,  he  re^ignud  his  charge,  and 
ranored  to  Boetoo,  where  ha  xemained  dnriog  the 
mlof  Uililb,MBgaaffTioe  Mminiataratlaffgs.  H« 

was  a  pioneer  of  the  temperance  refonn,  and  from  1826 
to  1828  edited  the  .\'ati>/nal  PhiUinthmpiit,  the  first 
temperance  paiMsr.  He  died  March  29, 1848.  Among 
bil  literaxy  labon  were  a  Hgrnn-bookf  m  aeriee  of  8*r- 
mtmfltam  iMy  MdHen  (begun  In  1M7),  edHfame 
of  Saurin  and  ef  Andrew  Fuller,  and  several  MOHikll- 
al  Sermoniii— flpiigue,  Annds,  vi,  876. 

ColUna,  AntiMny.  an  BngUih  IMst,  waa  ben  at 

Hp!«ton.  near  Hmmslnw,  in  1076,  and  wan  educated  at 
Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Being  a  man 
of  property,  he  spent  his  life  cliicfiy  in  literary  pur- 
ntti.  He  died  in  1729.  Hia  infidel  principles  brought 
Un  Into  oolllakiii  with  Bendejr,  Chandler,  and  many 
OCbers.  His  chief  works  arc :  fyi.fcourte  on  the  Grounds 
tmd  limsom  of  the  Chriit'uiH  Religion  (Lond.  1737,  Kvo) : 
'-Priulcrqft  in  Per/eetiom  (London,  1710,  8vo)  :—Dis- 
«OMfM  Ml  Free-MMi^  (1718):— on  the  Thirty 
fdM  Artleb$,  in  reply  to  Bennet  QxniL  17M,  Bro),  be- 
tides various  paniplib't?.  In  1715  he  published  his 
PhiUn  ijihiad  Inquiry  cono  ntiny  Liberty  and  Xeccuity, 
which  was  reprinted  in  1717  in  8vo,  with  corrections, 
and  waa  ttanalated  into  French  hf  Dee  Maiaeaox 
(1720).  Dr.  Samoel  Clarice  replied  to  fhe  neeeeearian 
doctrine  of  follin-'  eliietly  by  inii'-titi;^  on  its  iin'Npc- 
diency,  considered  as  destructive  nf  nionil  responsibil- 
ity. Bcntley's  Remarkt  upon  a  Idt  f)ijtcoitrie  of  Frtt- 
Umkmg  (given  in  Bandolph'a  Emduri^un  Tha£tgicum, 
▼oL  v)  la  a  abarp  and  aarautie,  but  M\y  adequate  re- 
ply to  the  skeptical  arguments  of  Collfti-^.  S.  e  In- 
land, Deistical  \\''riter$,  ch.  vi;  Farrar,  Critical  Uittoty 
^fVm  rkeaykIL 

Collins,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  Itoni  in  New  Jersey  in  17»>9.  In  1803  he  removed 
to  Ohio,  and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1H07. 
He  waa  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  tlie  Weet. 
In  19M,  wbfle  yet  a  loeal  p««neber,  be  preacbed  the 
first  Methixlivt  sermon  in  Cincinnati  to  a  dozen  per- 
sons, in  an  upper  room.  With  a  brief  interval,  ho  la- 
bored as  an  itinesant  until  183().  when  ho  became  sn- 
perannoated.  He  died  1845.  He  was  an  able  and 
fUthAtl  preaeber,  often  hnpreaatvely  eloquent,  and  em- 
Im-ntly  «ucr  ossfiil  as  an  evangelist.  Revivals  of  re- 
ligion followed  bis  footsteps  everywhere.  An  instruc- 
tive sketch  of  his  liff.from  the  pen  of  Justice  M'Lean, 
was  poblished  in  1860(Cincbinatit  lSmo).—M{nutfji  of 
QK^uwHeei,  ill,  650 ;  JMI.  QmtL  Rttietr,  1850,  p.  324. 

OoUins,  John  A.,  a  distinguished  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minJatar,  waa  bom  near  Seaford,  DeL,  1801.  Hia 
pnrenta  femoved  to  Ohio  fai  180S,  and  to  GeongetoWB, 

D.  C,  in  1S12,  and  his  .icailcniicnl  education  was  ob- 
tained at  the  latter  place.  Giving  early  promise  of 
talent,  he  waa  placed  as  a  law  student  in  the  office  of 
William  Wirt;  hot  the  plan  of  hia  life  waa  changed  by 
hb  eottTanion  ata  eamp-meeClngln  LondoimOo.,  Va., 

in  1820.  He  join.vl  the  Metlutdist  E[)i'-cop:il  Church, 
and  in  1826  was  liccnsi  d  as  a  local  preacher.  In  1830  he 
entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  tbe  Baltlmon  Confer- 
anoe,  and  his  great  talent  aa  n  praacber  Man  gained 
him  a  oomnanding  repuutlon.  tie  filled  all  the  prom- 
app'iintmcnta  in  his  Conference  as  pastor,  and 
several  terms  as  presiding  elder.  In  1836  he 
elected  assistant  editor  of  tlie  Chrittlan  Advocate 
tt  Naw  Toik.  Thia  office  he  aoon  raaigaad,  parthr  on 
aocoont  of  the  effset  of  <he  dfanato  npen  fhe  nealA  of 

his  family,  but  nininly  l>ecnuse  he  lielicved  he  could 
better  serve  the  Church  in  tlie  more  regular  duties  of 
the  minixtrv.  Few  men  in  anr  period  of  the  history 
of  the  Metbodiet  E^ioopal  Cihordi  hava  flMia  aiiooaia*  i  i^U%io 


sermons  were  marked  with  great  clearness  of  thought, 
apt  and  icriptoral  illustrations,  and  were  delivered 
irith  alagaaaa  «f  apaedi,  and  often  wUh  an  daqaaBee, 

eameabieiai  and  power  that  were  ovcrwholming.  As 
a  debater  on  the  tloor  of  tho  (icneral  or  Annual  Cun- 
ferenco  he  had  few  ecjuals,  certainly  no  superior.  He 
died  of  pneumonia,  aitor  a  short  illnaaa,  Majf  7, 1867. 
■-MHik»tfCoi^iimBi$tlBSt,  p.  16. 

OoUim,  JudMUl  Dwight,  superintendent  of  the 
Methodirt  ^iieopal  nlMiona  In  China,  waa  bom  in 
Wayne  Connfy,  N.  T.,  Feb.  IS,  18S2.   Ha  removed 

with  his  parents  to  Michigan  in  1831,  was  converted 
in  1«38,  graduale<l  in  Michigan  University  184.%  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry  in  the  Michigan  Confer- 
ence, and  wBf  appointed  teacher  in  the  Wesleyan  Sem> 
inaiy  at  AlMon  in  the  aame  year.  He  waa  aent  aa 

missionary  t<>  Chinh  nnd  superintendent  in  181",  re- 
turned with  impaired  he-iiith  iu  Itfbl,  and  died  May  IS, 
1852,  in  Washtenaw  County,  Michigan.  His  mind  was 
clear  and  vigotona, mote  aoUd  than  brilliantjaod  more 
logical  than  eloqaent.  ''TearebeftiiethaChnreh  ea> 
tablished  the  China  mission,  and  while  prosecuting  his 
collegiate  studies,  he  pursued  a  course  of  reading  on 
China,  preparatory  to  a  whole  life  of  missionary  labor 
among  Ita  benighted  milUona,  and  hia  mind  bad  no  teat 
until  H  waa  actaally  atmronnded  by  tbeb  dajkueaa  and 
misery.  No  temporary  impul«e  led  him  thither,  no 
transient  fervent  feelings  urged  him  to  a  life  of  toil  in 
that  distant  land ;  but  a  permanent  conviction  of  duty 
poaaeaeed  liia  mind,  one  gnat  idea  of  auprema  aervica 
to  Chriat  eonlnlled  bla  whole  axiatenoe,  and  eaniad  an 
his  thoughts,  all  his  affections,  all  liis  impulses,  to  that 
extensive  territory  of  heathenism,  and  his  martyr-like 
attachments  to  bis  worli  were  only  loosened  by  death." 
—Mmutee^  OM/enaoei,  1868,  p.  U8  i  Sfcagoe,  A»- 
nalt,  vii,  88L 

Collins,  Wellington  H.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
ndniiter,  waa  bom  May,  ISie,  in  Wolcott,  Wayne 
Ooonty,  N.T. ;  removed  wMi  Ma  paranto  toWdilgaii 
in  1«:^0,  was  converted  in  1835,  l>egan  preaching  in 
1M37  under  tiie  presiding  elder,  and  entered  the  Michi- 
gan Conference  in  1838.  The  Conference  then  in- 
cluded all  of  Michigan  and  lIoith.waatera  Ohio.  Af- 
ter twenty  years'  aervioe  aa  a  atationed  nAdatar  and 
seven  years  ns  presiding  elder,  he  died  at  Detroit,  Aug. 
11, 1858.  He  was  delegate  to  the  General  Conference 
nt  Boston  1862,  and  also  to  that  at  Indianapolis  in  1856. 
BIr.  ColUna  waa  a  man  of  graat  force  of  character.  Ha 
waa  a  maateriy  preadiar,  and  waa  reraailcably  ahk  la 
debate ;  but  perhaps  his  highest  excellence  was  in  his 
safe  judgment  aa  a  counsellor,  by  which  he  was  always 
inlinential  amimg  his- brethren. — MimUei  of  Oii\fir^ 
tncet,  1858,  p.  33-1 ;  lMdu:s'  Ripfukory,  xix,  449. 

Cdlln,  D.vsiKL  GEoufi  Co.nhad  vox,  was  born 
Dec.  21, 1788,  at  Oerlinghausen,  in  the  principality  of 
Lippo-Detmold,  where  hia  father  waa  miniiter.  Hia 
family  were  of  Moravian  arigfai.  He  itadlad  at  Det> 
mold,^Iarbiirg,  Tubingen  (under  Flatt  and  Schnunw), 
and  tinally  in  Gottingen.  In  1816  ho  became  profeea- 
or  extraordinarUu  of  theology  at  Marburg,  and  in  1817, 
at  the  Befbnnataon  Jubilee,  he  became  doctor  of  tha- 
ology.   In  1818  be  reeehred  a  doable  call,  ana  fkom 

Ileidelbert:  to  the  pliilosophical.  the  other  from  Hres- 
lau  to  the  tlievlogical  facultj*.  He  accepted  the  latter. 
His  academic  discourses,  embracing  exegetic  and  his- 
torical theokcy,  attiactad  the  more  gifted  among  the 
students.  Beridaa  hb  oecaatonal  aeademleal  writingi 
(Dr  pnphettr  trt/ite  [^larb.  1811  1.  .^j^i'-ikipum  <*• 

sfmitionum  rrtgeticiKritieamm  ud  Zrphani<r  rniticinia 
[Vratisl.  1818],  Memotin  frofenorttm  thriJ.  Marburg. 


(Tmti8L1827],  Coi^t 
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omm  Mdemehtkomk  et  ZwmgEi  Auguibmanm  capita 

ffrnviiira  inlcr  te  am/erutUiir  '  Vratisl.  1830]),  and  nuuiy 
valuable  articlee  in  journals,  two  Ixwku  {tarticulArly 
hkTe  made  his  name  universally  known.  First,  his 
revision  of  the  flnt  Tolmse,  and  tha  firat  part  of  tba 
Mcond  volume,  of  the  third  e^tfoa  «t  MBiladwii^t 
ChriMich  !k.,jmin;i,\'chirh!f  (Casfcl,  1832  and  1H34). 
This  edition  fonned  an  cixich  in  the  History  of  Dojj- 
maa.  But  bis  principal  Ixiok  is  the  BMitche  Thetdo- 
flt  (2  Tok.  Leips.  1886^  adit.  1^  Sehids),  which  for  a 
long  time,  especially  fai  Ra  Old-TaitMiwnt  part,  was 
considered  as  the  most  rxccllcnt  work  on  this  scipnce. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  Febniary,  1H33.  In  theolugy 
he  was  a  moderate  Rationalist.  Soc  a  i^ketch  of  bim 
by  Schuls  io  the  atxtvc-mentiooed  BibL  ntol^gk,  Tol. 
U~~Uvnog,Meal-Encjfklap^  xlz,  880. 

Collop*  09  Fat  (n^'^V,  pimak\/aiuai),  apolton 
of  the  thick  flakes  of  fat  flesh  upon  the  haunches  of  a 
atall-fcid  ox,  put  as  the  symbol  of  irreligious  pnwper- 
ity  (Job  XV,  27).  Am  Fat. 

Collyridiazu^  a  sect  of  heretics  which  arose  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  so  named  from 
a  small  cake  of  a  c-vlirnirical  form  (Ko\\r,n' t<  .  r  //vri- 
<U)  which  they  offered  to  the  Virgui  Mary  with  iiba- 
tiflu  and  McrffleM.  Tbqr  w«n  chiefly  Arabian  wom- 
eo,  who  rendered  divine  honors  to  the  Virgin  Mur>'  as 
•  goddesA.  It  is  conjectured  by  Neandcr  that  the 
cake-offi-ring  was  a  transfer  of  the  oblations  of  the 
Lord'a  Sapper  to  the  wonhip  of  the  VitgiD,  the  whole 
tifclngtfMabapeorapeguieemBoiqr;  tiwtnith  prob- 
ably being  that  the  corruption  was  introduced  from  the 
pagan  worship  of  C«ri>s,  and  that  the  customary  bread- 
offerings  at  the  heathen  ftvist  of  the  liarvcst,  in  honor 
of  Ceree,  had  been  changed  for  such  offerings  in  honor 
of  Maty.— See  I^plnaiiu,  IFsr.  78  {  Hoaheim,  Ckunk 
nutivy.  i.  311 ;  NcMMkr,  C!ImirI  JSTiifofy  (jvmj'u 
tnuui.J,  ii,  '6'M. 

an  Irish  missionary  of  the  7th  centory. 
the  thiiil  eodeiiMtic  who  bj  rojal  ■»- 
thorKy  had  fcaan  called  from  Ireland  to  preaMe  over 
the  soo  of  Lindisfame. in  North  Dritain.  During  his 
and  his  predecessors'  superintendency,  the  churches  in 
that  country  which  had  been  devastated  hgr  Pnda,  tho 
laat  Pagan  king,  were  reatore^l.  and  were  alloying 
great  temporal  and  apirltital  prosperity.  Bat  aboot 
A.D.  f>C>'2,  the  Anglo-Saxon  clorjxy,  who  hul  dcx  rt- 
ed  these  churches  in  the  hour  of  danger,  wi^bell  to 
return  and  to  share  them  at  least  with  the  Irish  and 
Ionian  missionaries.  Bat  here  a  difficulty  aroee.  The 
English  Catholic  Church,  as  recently  reconstructed  by 
Aagu'ttino,  and  tli.nt  of  the  Si  i  to-lri-h.  wort*  found  to 
be  so  diasimilar  in  doctrine  and  usage  that  they  could 
not  coDdnet  wonhip  in  tiie  same  edUeea.  The  dUfcr- 
onoai  were  nnmerous :  among  them  were  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Three  Cluiptcrs  (q.  v.),  the  tonsure,  and 
tlif  tiiiK'  (if  ko  jiinK  Faster.  An  ;ip]»cal  to  the  po[ic 
was  useless,  for  long  before  be  bad  put  forth  Ids  de- 
drioDt  tat  the  Irish  Cboreh  and  those  of  lona  had 
not  compHed  with  it.  Oswy,  the  Itlng,  required  the 
whole  to  be  presente<l  to  him  for  adjustment.  The 
discussion  in  Iri-li  ;ind  Anj;lo-Saxnii,  by  Colman 
and  Wilfrc<l,  the  venerable  Ceada,  bishop  of  the  East 
Angles,  acting  as  interpretar.  When  the  atgomenta 
had  ended,  the  king  and  a  majority  of  the  assembly 
decided  for  Wilfhsd  and  the  Anglo-Catholics  (see  Bede, 
lil'.  iii.  r.  This  decision,  however,  was  far  from 

vfTei  ting  peace.  The  dominant  party  soon  became  in- 
tolerant, and  required  the  dergy  of  Oolman  to  be  rsor- 
dained ;  that  their  churches,  previous  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Catholic  worship,  "should  be  sprinkled  with 
exorciso<l  wator  (T-Ik  r,  vol.  vi,  ji.  i!7  l);  ami  also  that 
they  sbouhl  observe  many  new  rites  and  usages  to 
which  th«r  had  l>een  entire  strangers.  To  all  oftbaaa, 
Uka  tlie  nelsh  Christians  before  them,  Colman  and 
the  most  of  his  clergy  refused  to  submit,  and  quietly 
nfinqoialMd  in  N«th  Britain  tho  dMicbea  wbieh  thagr 


had  ImlK  or  bad  restored,  and  in  which  they  had  sac- 
cessfully  preache<l  for  nearly  seventy  years.  Colman 
now  returned  to  Ireland,  tiking  with  hiui  all  his  own 
countrymen  and  thirty-j-ix  ecclesiastics  or  student* 
wlio  adliered  to  his  teaching.  For  the  latter  he  es- 
tabUahed  on  the  east  of  the  island  an  institution  long 
known  as  "  Mayo  of  the  English,"  to  which  Bede  says 
many  flocked  from  England,  that  they  might  "gain 
knowledge  and  lead  a  holy  life."  But,  notwitlistand- 
ing  his  sooceas  in  his  new  enterprise,  hie  could  not  re- 
corer  himself  fW>m  his  former  defeat ;  he  went  abroad, 
traveled  on  the  Coiitim nt,  visited  the  F.a«t,  and  died 
about  A.D.  676.  See  Bede,  Hist.  £eeL,  1.  c,  and  also 
iT,4{  llMi«»iN*fy^AdM<ln.odlt^FUIad.> 

Colman,  BmJAini^  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congrega* 
tional  ministar,waal)om  inBMtoOtOct.19,1678.  He 
gradoated  at  Harvard  ld9t,  and  sailed  (br  London 

ir;9.i,  but  on  the  voyage  was  taken  by  a  French  ves- 
sel and  carried  to  France.  After  remaining  in  Eng- 
land sonic  three  years,  he  was  called  to  take  cli  ir^e 
of  Brattle  IStreet  Chorcb,  Iktston.  Ho  accepted,  and 
was  orddned  Ang.  4, 1699,  In  London.  He  died  Aug. 
?9, 1747.  ITe  was  mmlo  1>.1>.  by  the  Fntvrrsity  of 
Glas^row,  17;!1.  I>r.  Colman  published  a  /'.«»»  on 
/■Ilijah't  Trandation,  orcationed  if  the  Drath  of  Rev, 
Samuel  imard  (1707);  The  Ineim^inhemiibUmm  of 
God,mfm' IhrmmuOnS);  Fbe  Semimjhm  Uaht 
xi,  21,  22  (1717);  Obgervatimt  on  Inoadalion  (1722); 
A  Trtatite  on  F<tmHy  Worship  (1730);  A  Ditteriation 
on  the  Image  t\f  God  wherein  Man  wa$  trtakd  (178Q; 
and  a  largo  nombcr  of  occaeional  aamoni^  ^pragnat 
A  nnttlt,  i,  228. 

Cologne,  a  celebrated  city  on  the  Rhine,  the  seat 
of  an  early  bishopric.  The  legend  thst  a  disciple  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  by  the  name  of  Matemos,  was  the 

foiiii  li  r  iiml  f.rst  I  i-hop  of  tlie  church  of  Cologne,  is 
nuw  generally  abandoned  even  by  Koman  Catholic 
writers.  MalMMt,  tlw  flrst  (historical)  bishop  of  Co- 
logne, is  mentioned  aa  eariy  as  818  (Mansi,  CoUedio 
C^ktH.  t.  ii,  fol.  436).  The  successor  of  Matcrnus,  Eu- 
plirati  s.  att(  !idc<l  in  347  the  Synoil  of  Sardica,  and  was 
one  of  the  delegates  of  this  synod  to  the  Emperor  Con- 
Btantios.  The  acts  of  a  Syno*!  of  Cologne  of  846,  which 
state  that  Kii[>>i  rates  was  deftosed  fur  being  an  Arian,  j 
are  now  generally  regarded  as  spurious.  In  623-668 
we  find  Cuniliert  mentioned  as  arclilii.slinj)  cif  Cologne 
(Uettlterg,  KircAenfffMh.  DtutMchlandt.  ii,  602);  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  the  tfano  n  r^tilar 
archbishopric,  for  bbhops  of  Cologne  are  mentioned 
after  that  date,  and  Bonifhcins  (q.  v.)  in  748  subjected 
it  to  tbe  nietroiMilitan  of  Mayence,  from  which  it  was 
proltably  detached  under  Charlemagne,  between  791 
and  799,  in  order  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  axdi* 
bishopric.  A  national  synod  was  held  at  Cologne  in 
874,  to  regulate  the  administration  of  the  goods  of  the 
('liurrli,  ami  to  conMn  rate  thi'  catbcilnil.  The  inifior- 
tance  this  see  had  ol>taine<l  in  the  luth  century  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  Otto  I  gave  It  to 
hifk  brother  Bruno  I,  the  first  archbishop  who  was  at 
the  same  time  a  prince  of  tbe  German  Empire.  Popes 
and  cnijkorors  vied  in  increasing  tbe  wealth  and  power 
of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  synods  held  at  that 
place  declared  him  to  have  the  right  of  precedence 
over  all  other  clergy,  the  papal  legatea  a  laterr  alone 
excepted.  Al?out  the  ndddlo  of  the  12th  centurj',  the 
archbishops  of  Cologne  were  cli  x  attii  to  the  rank  of 
electors.  Prominent  among  the  archbishops  of  thb 
period  were  Anno  II,  who  abducted  the  young  em- 
peror Henry  IV,  and  Rainald,  count  of  Dosael,  an  able 
general  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I,  who  patronized 
the  anti-popes,  and  brought  fnun  Milan  to  Colof.'ne  the 
pretended  bodies  of  the  "three  holy  kinjrs,"  which  up 
to  this  day  are  venerated  as  the  most  pn  ciou*  relics 
of  Cologne.  The  political  tronbles  of  the  12th  and 
13th  centnries  dimhiished  the  power  of  the  muMAAM^ 
riOt  b«t  it  fete  again  mdar  Connd  von  Hoduladen 
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(MS-IM).'   Bat,  yABt  ontwurdly  prosperliiff,  fh« 

tec  WW  Inwardly  weakened  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
clergy,  which  became  so  great  that  complaint  wa« 
made  of  it  to  Pope  Alexander  lY,  by  whose  direction 
Coond  bald  a  ^ynod  at  Cologne  in  1260,  for  Uw  pur- 
IMM  Wnftumliig  »1msee  (Hartzheim,  Ooieil.  Otm.  10^ 
p.  688  tq.)'  In  1266  (accor(!in<^  to  others,  1271  or 
1272)  another  coancil  was  held  against  the  violators 
of  the  rules  of  discipline.  After  the  Reformation  of 
the  16th  century,  two  aichbiihope  of  Gtlogne,  Hemuun 
Y,  eoant  ofWied,  and  Oebherd  IT,  turned  ftoteetnti, 
and  wore  on  that  account  deposed.  After  that^  tilt 
aee  was  held  fur  178  years  without  interruption  (oodl 
1781)  by  Bavarian  princes.  Joseph  Clement  (f  1723), 
vlio  ma  elected  in  1688^  wae  noteven  ordauied«pricet 
until  1708.  ClemmtAagintiis  (17^1781)  was  at  the 
mmc  tinii-  liishop  of  Mnnster,  PadcrlKjm,  Hildeshoim, 
and  Osnaliruck.  Maximilian  Frederick  (17(>1-17H4) 
founded  the  Academy  of  Bonn,  ftlaximilian  Francis, 
aiehdnlMof  Aaetria(1784-1801),  changed  the  Academy 
of  Bonn  Into  a  udvernty,  and  supported  his  brotiier, 
Em[)eror  Joseph  IT,  in  his  ecclesi.istical  reformi  (see 
Ems,  ("oMGRbss  of).  His  successor,  Anthony  Victor, 
archduke  of  Austria,  was  tho  loat  doctor,  as  in  1803 
tho  liominione  of  the  atchbiahop  wow  ■eaJnriied,  and 
dhrided  among!  other  prioeee.  Tho  oleetotate  of  Co- 
logne at  that  time  had  about  S545  Bugli^h  sq.  miloK 
and  230,000  inhabitants.  Bat  the  dioce»o  of  Colo^^no 
was  mach  more  extensive  than  the  electorate.  Even 
the  city  of  Cologne,  being  a  free  city  of  the  empire, 
was  subject  only  to  tho  spiritual,  not  to  the  temporal 
rale  of  tlip  an  lihishops  who  resided  at  Bonn.  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  the  diocese  had  about  800 
parishes,  divided  into  22  deaneries ;  in  the  18th  oen- 
tuy  tho  anml>er  of  parishes  wM  aboot  1800  (a  mop 
of  tha  &>eeie  is  given  in  Sprunef's  HSitor.  Amu,  No. 
11).  After  the  reorganizatinn  of  Piomiany  by  the  Vi- 
enna Congress,  Cologne,  now  belonging  to  Prussia, 
was  reconstituted  an  archbishopric  by  a  boll  of  July 
IC^  ISSUfWith  the  mftajna  hiahopriai  of  Treves,  Mun- 
iter,  end  nwlerboiii.  llie  dtoeeee  of  Cologne  had,  in 
1867,  4-1  doanerio,  almiit  C/iO  parishes,  and  a  {Kipulatiiin 
of  al>out  1,000,000.  The  tir^t  archbishop,  Ferdinand 
Joseph,  count  Spiegel  (1824-1885),  was  a  man  of  mod- 
erste  prindplee,  and  a  petron  of  tlie  Hermeaians  (q.  v.). 
His  successor,  Clement  Angastos  Droste  von  Vischer- 
ing  (1H35-184.')),  had  a  violent  controversy  with  tho 
Pru5sian  government  on  the  subject  of  marriages  Iie- 
twecn  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  was  arrested 
ill  1887,  and  eet  fk«e  in  1840  only  on  condition  that 
he  resigned  the  administration  of  the  diocese  into  the 
bands  of  a  coadjutor.  Joannes  von  Geissel.wlio  suc- 
ceeded him  La  was  created  a  cardinal  in  1860,  and 
<Hod  hs  1864.  He  was  succeeded  by  Paul  MclelMna, 
«hovMthohM»nihentinl867.  See  Gunuinr  and 
pRoma. 

Of  the  councils  of  Cologne,  besidos  those  already 
mentioned,  the  most  important  were,  (1)  in  ViiiO,  called 
fay  the  Archbi!<hop  SifHdns  (SiiM),  tai  which  eighteen 
canons  of  discipline  were  drawn  vp;  (2)  in  1686,  by 
Herman,  on  discipline,  the  doties  of  bishops,  offices 
of  the  Church,  etc. ;  (3)  in  1519,  by  Adolphus,  where 
several  statutes  were  made  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Ghardi.  The  reitontion  of laomtag  wia  ffoeomniend- 
od  as  one  of  the  ueane  of  accomplishing  this  end.— 
Wetxer  n.Welte,  Kireken-Lei.  ii,  (573;  Rettberg,  ITtr- 
ehr,<.';r.<rh.  Drudrhlinds  (Gf.tt.  1K46);  Friedrich,  A'lr- 
chen-Ouch.  DeuUchlanda  (Bamberg,  1867);  Binterim 
ft  Hboren,  Dm  oAs  tHid  nnw  Endive.  Cdfn  (4  vols.  May- 
«Be«,18l8);  Mering  n.  Reischert,  Die  Bischife  tt.  En- 
Mie*.  vm  CSIn  (Cologne,  1843) ;  Ersch  n.  Gruber,  s.  v. 
(vol.  xviii,  17.')  sij.  ;  bt-rt^  a  conipli'to  list  <if  tlic  bishops 
and  archliishops  of  Cologne  is  given);  Landon,  Jfoi^ , 
val  of  Councils,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  r<iUw  ofdi.  Bialorf. 

Colombia,  United  Statea  of,  a  republic  in ' 
Sooth  America (ontU  1861  called  New  Granada).  The 
I  dlaeofond  in  1408  by  Chiirtopher  Ootam. 
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I  boa.   Ta  17tt  the  vieeroyalty  of  Voir  Qmada 

!  fstablii<hed  of  what  arc  now  the  United  States  of  Co- 
\  lonibia  and  Ecuador.  In  1810  New  Granada  separa* 
tftl  herself  from  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  maiutafll* 
ed  a  constant  war  until  1884,wlien  tlie  Spanish  amj 
waa  eonqnersd  by  the  OolmUaii.  Few  Qraaada 
formed  with  Venezuela  (since  1817)  and  with  Ecuador 
(since  1821)  the  republic  of  Colombia.  But  Venezuela 
separated  herself  in  Nov.  1829,  and  Ecuador  in  May, 
1830,  and  the  oentral  part  ooostitoted  itself  as  the  repub- 
lic of  New  Onaada  on  Kor.  SI,  1881.  Several  thnea 
some  of  the  .•state.*  forming  the  repuMir  declared  them- 
selves independent:  thu.^  the  gtiifo  of  i'anama  was  in- 
dependent from  1868  to  1HG6.  Since  then  the  united 
republic  has  been  constituted  of  the  nine  atatee  of  An* 
tioqula,  Bolivar,  Boyaci,  Canes,  Cnnffinamaica,  Mag* 
dalena,  Panama,  Santander,  Tolima,  together,  accord- 
ing  to  the  last  official  census,  with  a  population  of 
2,784,478  inhabiUnt^.  The  population  is  rapidly  in* 
croa^ngj  in  1810,  when  the  levolation  commenced, 
fliere  wen  800,000  fnhahhanls;  In  1826, 1,300,000; 
fai  1835, 1,685,038;  in  1843, 1,032,279.  According  to  a 
decree  of  1851,  slavery  ceased  on  January  1,  1862. 
The  whole  native  population  belongs  Co  the  Roman 
CatiwUc  Cborch,  whoee'  ministeitf  reoeiTo  a  aola^ 
flttm  tiio  Btita.  TIm  Merarehy  ooasista  of  one  vdb* 
bishop  at  (Santa  F6  de)  Bogota,  and  seven  bishops  at 
Antioiiuia,  Cartagena,  Santa  Martha,  New  Pampelo* 
na,  Panama,  Pa^to  (established  Ift  UGO),  and  Popa- 
yan.  Church  affidn  have  for  many  yeon  been  the 
snhjeet  of  Tlolent  oontrovoralea  between  the  libeial 
party,  who  are  in  favor  of  alisoluto  freedom  of  wor- 
Mp,  of  separating  the  state  from  the  Church,  of  ex- 
pelling the  Jesuits,  and  similar  measures,  and  tho 
Conservative  pai^,  to  whom  belong  all  tibe  fana^ 
leal  partisans  of  the  Chmdi  of  Bmao.  Qenerally  tho 
government  has  Ijeen  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal 
party,  which  several  times  has  made  attempts  to  en- 
force  a  fhll  sopaiBtion  of  the  Cbnrcb  fh>m  RoMi 
Protestant  foreigners  received  tho  right  of  pabUo  wot* 
ship  in  1822,  and  kter  the  same  right  woe  given  to  tno 
nati%  es.  In  all  the  largt?  towns  the  government  en- 
forces the  letial  toleration  of  all  religions,  but  in  the 
country  the  ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  the  populace 
make  it  often  diffienlt  to  obtain  the  Adl  benaOt  of  tho 
law.  In  1858  the  Old  fldHwl  TioaUytoilau  ChoRih 
of  the  United  States  rn  cupiod  Bogota  as  a  mi«sioaaiy 
station,  and  in  1806  a  necund  missionary  waa  sent 
to  the  same  place.  A  boys'  school  was  opened  Janu- 
ary 1,  1867.  The  American  Bihio  Society,  in  1880^ 
opened  a  depository  at  Bogota.  At  Ae  English  eefv* 
vices  the  avcragt^  attendance  on  the  Sabbath,  during 
the  year  1866,  was  over  thirty ;  but  worship  was  still 
held  In  private  bouses,  no  suitable  hall  or  miifice  hav- 
ing yet  been  obtabwd  by  the  missiooaiiaa.  A  laiga 
nnmber  of  fbreign  Protestants,  chiefly  fhm  Hw  ITnUei 
St:ite3  and  England,  have  settled  at  r.inama  and  As- 
pinwall  (Colon),  and  they  have  a  clnir(  h  and  school, 
but  hardly  any  progress  has  been  made  toward  estab- 
lishing a  native  Spanish  congregation — See  the  .<4is* 
nual  ReporU  of  the  Board  of  Fortign  Miatiom  of  the 
Presbjfttrian  Church;  New  American  Cyclopaedia  and 
Upp^uoWt  Gaattttar,  a.  t.  New  Granada ;  Uersog^ 
Real-EftejfUop.  ti,  792. 

Colonna  (De  Columns),  the  nana  of  an  aacieal 
princely  family  in  Italy,  which  was  fkmons  for  many 
centuries,  and  c^j  '-i  iulty  during  the  Middle  Ages,  for 
the  number  of  cardinals  and  bishops  which  it  gave  to 
the  Roman  CThonii,  and  for  the  praninoit  indoenco 
which  it  exercised  upon  the  election  of  the  popes  and 
the  government  of  the  papal  statM.  In  the  qnarrela 
between  the  jwpes  luid  tlie  emperors,  the  Colonnas 
mostly  sided  with  the  emperors.  Boniface  VIII  bo- 
eome  ao  loeanaed  at  the  hostile  attitude  of  Ijhe  family, 
that  the  descendants  of  the  princes  John  III  and  Otto 
XVII  were  declared  by  him  to  be  "irregnlar"  nntfl 
AMMdiogto  ( 
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fhsl  wfllmi  Aip6  AlflKudv  m  (MCwdiBy  to  ottm 

Gregory  IX)  dei  Liiv!  all  the  nipml)cr8  of  the  family, 
fur  all  time  to  aDne,  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesi- 
astical office.  The  authenticity  of  this  decree  ia  doabt- 
fnl;  if  it  wwm  vrtt  iMiwd,it  ioob  fell  into  dimM^fbr 
Ifaanta  no  othar  fmily  whlefa  eovnta  w  Ui^*  •  nom- 

ber  of  canlinalH  anionj;  its  iiipmhi-rs  as  the  Colonnaa. 
Only  one  of  the  family  iL<cpn<led  the  papal  chair  under 
the  name  of  Martin  V  (q.  v.) ;  in  general,  public  opin- 
ioD  in  Bone  waa  to  moch  oppcmd  to  the  alactioa  of  a 
ColoDBn  M  pope,  that  1lMi«tnw  sprov«rb :  JVSk Jrahr, 
nrc  G<illuj,  nee  Columna  mint  papa  (Neither  a  brother 
[of  the  dccea««Kl  pope],  nor  a  Frunchman,  nor  a  Colon- 
na,  must  be  elected  pope).  A  great  many  of  the  car- 
dinala  of  tliia  Ikmilj  mra  known  for  their  flgiiting 
propenritlM ;  and  ai  bto  m  16f7  fbo  Onr^Hiial  Ftanpey 
Cdlonna  exjiolled  Pope  Clement  VTI  fmtn  R<imc,  who 
on  that  account  deposed  him  from  his  ecclesiastical 
digni^,  and  pronounced  Uie  ban  against  him.  He 
via,  Imwotv,  mtond  to  aU  Us  dignitiaa  ia  1529. 
Bnt  wry  hw  of  theColoaBa*  paMiahad  any  dwdogio- 
•1  writings ;  one  of  these  few  was 

Colonna,  Giovawi,  bom  at  beginning  of  the 
Uth  centary.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order ;  was 
in  1236  provincial  of  his  order  in  Tu'-t.uiy  ;  lioi  aine  in 
1255  archbisbop  of  Messina,  and  in  1262  arcbbisliop 
of  ineoaia,lB  Qjrpttis.  The  latter  see  be  Tesignad  In 
1268,  on  acconnt  of  political  distubaaaes  in  Cyprus. 
He  died  between  1280  and  1290.  He  wrote  Libfr  de 
rlri*  UJustriliux  rlhruci*  et  CArw^ffHiM  (published  in  1720, 
with  notes  by  b.  Zoanelli).  A  number  of  other  woriia 
(as  Mare  hutorianm,  Epiitola  ad  dfatersoa,  JDs  gbria 
Paradui,  etc.)  bare  never  been  pclalad.  8«a  Wolaar 
n.  Welte,  Kirchm-Lex.  ii,  679  aq. 

Colony  (nXuvta,  for  A«  LaL  eoktdd^,  a  disthie- 
tion  applied  to  the  city  of  Philippi,  hi  Mat  edtmb  (Ac  t^ 
xvi,  12).  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  a»- 
iSgmi  to  bis  veterans  tboee  parts  of  Italy  wbicli  had 
aapoased  the  caaaa  of  Antaagr,  and  tnasported  many 
of  tin  expelled  lahabHants  to  IfaeodoDia,  by  which 
means  the  towns  of  Philippi,  Dyrrarhinm,  etc.,  ac- 
quired the  right  of  Homan  colonies  (Dio  Cass.  p.  455). 
Accordingly,  we  find  Philippi  described  as  a  colonia" 
both  ia  inscriptions  and  upon  the  coins  of  Angustua 
(Ondli,  fmaer.  512,  3746, 4064;  Bascbe,  vol.  viii, 
pt.  ii,  p.  1120).  S«c  Piiii.ifri.  Such  towns  possess- 
ed the  JUS  coloni'irium  (Plin.  XcU.  JlUl.  v,  1),  I.  e.  so- 
CaUed  jus  ItaUatm  {Dig*tt.  Ltg.  viii,  8),  consisting,  if 
•  aonpleta,  in  a  free  municipal  constitution,  such  as  was 
eaatomary  fa  Italy,  in  exemption  fWim  itersonal  and 
land  taxes,  and  in  the  commerce  f>f  thr  soil,  or  the 
right  of  selling  the  land.  Originally  and  properly  ii 
odony  was  a  body  of  KoMMI  tMatat  ant  ont  as  vol- 
anteera  (Uvy,  x,  81)  to  posaeis  a  eommoawoslth.'with 
tile  approhotfoB  of  thdr  own  state  (Servios,  ad  ^mU, 
i,  12).  The  old  Roman  colonics  were  thus  in  the  Ma- 
ture of  garrisons  planted  in  conquered  towns,  having 
a  portion  of  the  conquered  territory  (usually  a  third 
part)  aasigned  to  them,  while  the  native  inhabitants 
latalaed  the  rest,  and  lived  together  with  the  new  set- 
tiars  (Dionys.  Ant.  Rom.  ii,  63).  Such  coloni.nts,  of 
course,  remained  Roman  citizens  in  the  fullest  sense. 
The  original  natives,  however,  and  their  descendants, 
did  not  become  Roman  citizens  by  having  a  colony 
planted  among  them,  unless  it  was  conferred,  either 
at  the  time  or  subsequently,  by  a  spei  iul  act  of  the 
Roman  people,  senate,  or  emperor.  Their  exact  rela- 
tion in  this  respect  it  is  soinewbat  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  the  absence  of  such  a  specific  act,  as  the  jus 
Italiemm^  readily  and  often  conferre<l  upon  provincUtl 
dtiea,  and  which  now  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain 
than  colonial  ones,  conferred  only  the  above  rights 
upon  the  oommnnity,  wlthoot  maidng  the  individual 
inhabitonts  Roman  citizens  in  full.  (See  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Clatt,  AiUlg.  a.  t.  Colonia.)    See  CiTiZKitsHir. 

Im  «M  pMsaga  of  tba  Apooypha  (Wlad.  xli,  7)  tta 


ring  to  Maatiaa  a*  tha  aaat afllM  choaaa  pao^  «r 

God. 

Color.  Names  of  colors  expressly  mentioned  as 
such  in  the  Old  Test,  are :  (a.)  ^sb,  labtm",  vkil$i  US, 
tsaeh,  bright;  "i^n,  chirvar' ,  pale f  a"'te,  $eyb,  gray; 
"ihs,  Uaclior\  enaaiKolored;  (6.)  ninx,  tsakob' ,  ytl- 
low;  pn^,  yoraft',  ^Tsear  (c.)  Bnx,  adorn',  rtd;  pSiS, 
mrok' ,  fox.Ci>hrtd ;  -^^O  PrV'.p,  uAa  ath-thom',  trwa- 
ton  :  ldd,/A<MA<r',  orhre-rf  l;  (d.)  "jiSJ^St  argamon' , 
purpU,  rhzr\,  tehs'kth,  viokt;  (e.)  "ini^,  $kachor% 
black  f  DW,  damt,  brown  t  (/.)  tpj,  ndhNT,  tpeethdf 
Jt^in,  taht',  spotted;  1^3,  bar,id',  pit-bald;  Tp|, 
oJL-od',  striped.  In  the  N.  T.  the  colors  mentioned  are : 
Xii'ifof,  vhite  ;  fitXac,  black;  wi'pfioc,  red;  X^'«'POf» 
grren;  iropfi'fia,  irop^i'piof.  fnirjiU ;  KvKKtvo^,  scnrlet,  • 
The  following  statements  are  chiefly  ftom  Smith  and 
Kitto,  a.  V. 

The  terms  relative  to  color,  occurring  in  the  Bible, 
may  be  nrningeil  in  two  classes,  the  first  including 
those  applied  to  the  descrii^tion  of  natural  objects,  the 
second  thoae  artificial  raixtiues  which  were  emplojrad 
in  dyateff  «r  patatfaip.  Ia  aa  adTanead  state  of  art, 
such  a  distinction  can  hardly  bf  •-aiil  to  exist;  all  the 
hues  of  nature  ha\  e  lH;en  sucii-<»fuliy  imitated  by  the 
artist ;  but  among  the  Jews,  who  fell  even  lielow  their 
contemporaries  in  the  cnltiTation  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
to  whom  painting  waa  onknown  inHil  a  late  period, 
the  knowledge  of  artificial  colors  was  verj*' restricted. 
Dyeing  was  the  obji  ct  to  wbidi  tlic  colors  linown  to 
them  were  applied:  so  exclusively,  indeed, were  the 
ideas  of  the  Jews  limited  to  this  spplieatioa  af  cdor, 
that  Un  name  of  the  dya  waa  tnasferred  wiiboot  any 
addition  to  the  material  to  wUdl  it  was  applied.  The 
Jews  were  not,  however,  by  any  means  insensible  to 
the  influence  of  color:  they  attached  definite  ideas  to 
the  varioas  tints,  according  to  the  ass  made  of  them 
in  robea  and  TestBiants;  and  the  anl^act  aamdaaa  aa 

important  influence  on  the  interptalatiOB  af  *lTtfin 
portion;*  of  Scripture.    See  Dyb. 

I.  Tlie  nnturtil  colors  notioadiB  the  Bible  are  white, 
black,  red,  yeUow,  and  ipaan.  It  will  bo  obserred 
that  only  thiree  of  the  prismatSe  colon  are  represented 
in  this  list;  blue,  indigo,  violet,  and  omnge  are  omit- 
ted. Of  tbe  three, yetfow  is  very  seldom  noticed;  it 
waa  appaMBfly  regarded  aa  a  ahade  of  gma,  te  Ifea 
same  term  grtemA  (p^p^p  is  applied  to  gold  (Psa. 
Ixviii,  18),  and  to  the  leprons  spot  (Lev.  xiii,  i9),  and 
veiy  probably  tha  fslfca  (Shx)  or  ytBom  hne  of  ^ 

leprous  hair  (T.ev.  xiii,  30-32)  differed  little  fh)m  the 
greenish  spot  on  the  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  49).  Grtm 
is  frequently  nodeed,bnt  an  examination  of  the  pa^ 
sages  in  whkh  it  aeeors  will  show  that  the  reference 
is  seldom  to  color.  The  Hebrew  terms  are  raamam' 
Ciasn)  and  yarak'  (p^J) :  the  first  of  these  appliea  to 
what  is  viponms  uAJktrisking ;  hence  it  is  metaphor- 
ically employed  aa  an  image  of  prosperity  (Job  x v,  S2 ; 
P^ta.  xxxvii,  ;i5;  lii,  8;  xcii,  14 ;  Jer.  xi,  lO;  xvii,  8; 
Dan.  iv,  4 ;  Hos.  xiv,  8) ;  it  is  invariably  employed 
wherever  the  expression  green  tree"  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  idoLatrotu  sacrifices,  as  though  with  the 
view  of  conveying  the  idea  of  the  outsprntding  branch- 
es, which  served  as  a  canopy  to  the  wor-liippcrs  (Deut. 
xii,  2 ;  2  Kings  xvi,  4) ;  elsewhere  it  is  used  of  that 
which  is/re«A,  as  oil  (Psa.  xcii,  10%  and  nawly-plncked 
boughs  (Cant,  i,  16).  Tbe  other  term,  forak^  has  the 
radical  signification  of  putting  forih  Uaves,  fpnmtkig 
(dcsenins,  Thrs.  Ileb.  p.  GS2):  it  i^i  u-eii  indiserimk 
nately  for  all  productions  of  the  earth  fit  for  food  (Gen. 
i,  30;  ix,  8;  Exod.  x,  15;  Nam.  xxii,  4;  Isa.  xr,  6; 
comp.  j^Xwpoc,  Rev.  viii,  7 ;  ix,  4),  and  again  for  all 
kinds  of  garden  herbs  (Dsut.  xi,  10 ;  1  Kings  xxi,  2 ; 
%  Kiagi  Ida,  86{  Rtor.  sr,  17}  laa.  zzzvU,  17;  ca«- 
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tnst  tlw  iMlrietod  appUeitiflo  of  oar  jwmim)}  when  I  oomplozkm  of  Um  bride  i»  likened  (Cant.     10%  m 

well  u  the  btrid  hoe  produced  by  a  flight  of  locasti 
(Jod  U,  2) — and  the  darknem  of  blacknens  itself  (Lam. 
btf  8).  As  before,  we  have  various  heightening  ima- 
gao,  nefa  aa  the  teota  of  Kedar,  a  flock  of  goats,  the 
imvoB  (Cant,  i,  6 ;  ir,  1 ;  v,  11),  aiid  sackcloth  (liev.  vi, 
12).  Red  waa  aiao  a  color  of  which  the  Uebnwa  had 
a  vivid  conception ;  thb  may  be  attribnted  fuOj  to 
the  |)re%'&lencc  of  tliat  color  in  the  outward  a^MCk  of 
the  countriea  and  peoples  with  which  tbuy  '  ~ 
iar,  as  attested  by  the  name  Edom,  and  by  the 
adctnuth  (earth)  and  adorn  (man),  bo  termed  either  as 
being  formed  oat  of  the  red  earth,  or  as  twing  red  In 
coH^Mirisou  wilh  the  fair  color  of  the  Asj^yrians  and 
the  bUck  of  the  iEthiopians.  Ucd  was  reganled  aa 
an  element  of  personal  bieauty :  comp.  1  Sam.  xvi,  12 ; 
Cant,  ii,  1,  where  the  lily  is  the  rtd  one  for  which  8>Tia 
was  fainod  (Plin.  xxi,  11);  Cant,  iv,  3;  vl,  7,  where 
the  comjiloxion  is  c<>u>iiarcd  to  the  n  .l  fruit  of  the 
pomegranate;  and  Lam.  iv,  7,  where  the  hue  of  the 
skin  la  raddor  than  ooni  (A.y.  **rablaa")  contrasting 
with  tho  white  of  the  parmenU  Iwfore  noticed.  The 
three  colors,  white,  blacl^  and  red,  were  aometimes  io> 
tnmlzfld  in  Hiiinala,  aad  gave  rlM  to  tho  tarnw 
Uahor',  dappl'l  (A.V.  "white"),  pro>iaMy  \sh\t<-  and 
red  (Judg.  v,  10) ;  1p7,  akod',  rinjf$tnaJeed,  eitiicr  with 
white  bands  oo  the  legs,  or  wliito4iotafl;  ip3,  moIimI', 
specUt  J.  und  Mbo,  loftl',  tpoUed^  white  and  black ;  and 
Ustly  nra,  bJuvd^'piOaU  (A.  T.  "griazlod"),  the 
ftpoti  being  larger  than  in  tho  two  Anaer  (Qon.  xxx, 
32,  35;  xxxi,  10);  the  latter  t«mi  b  nied  of  a  horse 


applied  to  graaa,  it  means  specifically  the  ymng^  fresh 
grau  (Kl^-J,  dt'M^  Pka.  xxxvii,  2)  which  springs  up 
In  tlio  doMit  (Job  miz,  9).   ElaowlMro  it  doacrfliea 

the  sickly  y»dliiwi.'<h  hue  of  mildewed  com  (Deut. 
xxviii,  22 ;  1  Kings  viii,  37 ;  2  Chruu.  vi,  28 ;  Amo«  iv, 
9;  Hag*  H|  17);  and,  lastly,  it  is  used  for  the  entire 
absence  of  eoiorpndaced  by  fear  (Jer.  xxx,  6;  oomp. 
xXii»p.>c,  Hom.  It  X,  876);  hence  xXuhmc  (Rev.  vl,  8) 
descril>c9  the  ghastly,  livid  hue  of  <lcnth.  In  other 
passages  "green"  is  erroneouBly  ummI  in  the  A.V.  for 
ichife  (Gen,  xxx,  37;  Esth.  i,  6),  youi^  (Lev.  ii,  14; 
xxiii,  14),  moist  (Judg.  xvi,  7,  8^  tofpg  (Job  viii,  16), 
•ad  wnripe  (Cant,  ii,  13).  Una  it  aqr  bo  aid  that 
i^reeN  is  never  used  in  the  Bible  to  otMLltf  tto  Ib^IW- 
aion  of  proper  color.    See  Grrrs. 

Tbt  only  funilaiueutal  color  of  which  the  Hebrews 
•ppoor  to  iiavo  had  a  ckar  coooe|itioa  waa  redi  and  i 
even  thla  la  fHit  veiy  often  notieod.  Tbqr  had,  thor^  ' 
fore,  no  scientific  knowledge  of  colors,  and  we  can- 
not but  think  that  the  attempt  to  explain  such  pas- 
Mges  as  Hev.  iv,  3,  by  the  rules  of  philowphical  truth 
mnit  &il  (aea  Uangitanbeig,  Omm.  in  loc).  Instead 
of  asamning  that  tlM  anMrald  repnaanta  gnm,  the  jas- 
jH  r  yflfnir,  rind  tho  sardine  red,  the  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  these  images  may  lje  niniply  that  of  pure, 
iriUumt,  trnntpamt  light,  llw  emerald,  for  instarioOk 
WIS  chieBy  prized  by  the  ancients  for  its  glittermg, 
tekitittating  qualities  (ai'yXi^fic,  Orpheus,  De  lap.  p. 
flOS),  whi'inc,  |irrh;ipf,  it  derived  its  name  (ni.iaiiityi'oc, 
from  /i«(j/i<«(()Mi').  The  jasper  is  chiir.uterized  by 
Jolm  himself  (Rev.  xxi,  11)  as  being  crystal-clear 

(cpvoraXAt{ov)t  and  not  aa  having  noottoin  baa.  The  i(Zech.  vi,  S,  6)  with  a  qmhoUcal  moaning:  Hoag> 
■ardtne  may  be  compared  wfdi  the  amber  of  Esek.  1, 1  stenberg  (ChriMol.  In  loe.)  oonlderi  tlie  color  itwlf  to 


4,  27.  or  the  bumi»hcd  I)ra88  of  P.m.  x.  fi,  or,  again, 
the  tine  braxg,  "as  if  burning  in  a  furnace,"  of  Uev.  i, 
16,  each  conveying  the  impiowlon  of  the  color  of  fire 
in  a  atata  of  pore  inrandcscenoo.  Similarly  the  beryl, 


or,  rather,  the  ekn/mlite  (the  Hebrew  tarAuh)  may  be  <  fbr  oa  now  to  notiee  tho 


bo  unmeaning,  and  that  the  prophet  h&a  added  the 
term  strong  (A.  V.  "bay")  by  way  of  explanation; 
Hitslg  (Comm.  in  loc.)  expLiins  it,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, 4^  tho  oomplosion  of  tho  Eg^itiaai.  It: 


ielecteil  liy  Dani«  l  (\.  tV)  «n  ai  i  i.uiit  of  its  tninttpan-n^ 
47.  An  exception  may  be  made,  perhaps,  in  regard 
to  tho  aappUra,  in  aa  flur  aa  Ki  mm  miiwhw  to  tho 
deep  blue  of  the  firmament  (Exod.  xxiv,  10:  enin]iare 
Ezek.  i,  2G;  x,  1),  but  even  in  this  case  the  peUucidity 
(nsab,  OMl4^  omUtadin  A.y.,  Bxod.  niv,10)«rpol- 
ish  of  the  stone  (comp.  Lam.  iv.  7)  fnns  an  important, 
if  not  the  main,  element  in  the  comparison.  The  high- 
oat  development  of  color  in  the  mind  pf  the  Hebrew 
ovidontly  was  tiijhi,  and  hence  tho  predominaaoo  given 
to  vkite  as  its  representative  (comp.  the  connection  be- 
twiHMi  Xd'Kiiv  and  hue).  This  fi-eliiig  appears  both  in 
the  more  numerous  allusions  to  it  than  to  any  other 
«oloit— in  the  variety' of  torma  which  Vbt&y  diaerini- 
inated  tho  shades  fh)m  a  p>!f.  duU  tint  (rsns,  hheh'. 
blaeJeith,  Lev.  xiii,  21  sq.)  up  to  tba  most  brilliant 
splendor  (^fjt,  m/har,  Eaak.  viB,  S;  Dan.  xii,  8)— 
and  in  the  comparisons  by  which  they  sought  to  height- 
Mi  their  ideaa  of  it,  an  inatanoe  of  which  occora  in  the 
three  aoeooato  of  tlie  Tyanaflgnration,  whore  tho  ooon- 
taoanoo  and  robes  are  de)<(Tib>  >1  !\^  like  "  the  nun"  and 
"tile light"  (Matt,  xvii,  2),  '  shining,  exceeding  white 
as  snow"  (Mark  ix,  3),  "glistening"  (Luke  ix,  29). 
Snow  is  uaod  elovon  times  in  a  similar  way,  the  aon 
iivo  times,  wool  fcnr  mea,  milk  onco.  In  some  in- 
stance.* the  point  of  tho  compnrisdn  is  not  obviouK, 
e.  g.  in  Job  xxxviii,  11,  "  tin  y  >tand  :u*  a  garment"  in 
rsferencc  to  the  whit':  color  <>f  the  Hi  bn>w  dri'ss,  and 
in  Psa.  Ix  viii,  1 3,  where  the  glancing  hues  of  the  dove'a 
plumage  suggested  an  fmago  of  tho  brilliant  oAct  of 
the  irhif-  holidav  cfistiime.    Xi-xt  to  white,  black,  or 


CBeo 


of  the  ahovo  words  in  to 


three  colons 
place.) 

1.  Wnm.  Tin  most  eommon  term  is  139,  toSon', 

which  is  applied  to  such  oliject^  as  milk  (Gen.  xlix, 
12),  manna  (Exod.  xvi,  31),  snow  (laa.  1, 18),  bonaea 
(Zoch.  i,  8),  rafanont(EccL  I,  8);  and  a  oognate  wood 
expresses  tho  color  of  the  moon  (Isa.  xxiv,  23).  na. 
Uach,  dazzling  white,  is  applied  to  the  complexion 
(Cant  v,  10) ;  ijn,  ddvvar\  a  term  of  a  later  ago,  to 
snow  (Dan.  vli,  9  only),  and  to  the  paleness  of  shamo 
(I'^n.  xxix,  22,  ;  S^^b,  tib,  to  the  hair  alone.  An- 
other class  of  terms  arises  from  the  textures  of  a  nat- 
mally  wMto  cdor,  aa  rtmft,  sad  ftt,  iota.  Thoso 
words  appear  to  have  been  originally  of  foreign  origin, 
but  were  connected  by  the  Hebrews  with  root"*  in  their 
own  language  (bvscriptive  of  a  white  color  (Gcswnitis, 
Tkaawr.  p.  190, 1384).  The  terms  were  without  doubt 
primarily  applied  to  tho  matMla];  hottiioldeoof  eoler 
is  alfii  prominent,  particularly  in  the  description  of  the 
curtninn  of  the  tal>omarle  (f'xod.  xxvi.  1),  and  the 
prie.«tR'  vestments  (ExchI.  xxviii,  6V  Shetk  is  also 
applied  to  white  marble  (E.<«th.  i,  6;  Cant,  v,  15);  and 
a  cognate  word,  "jait;,  iho$han',  to  the  lily  (Cant,  ii, 
16).  In  addition  to  these  we  meet  with  "^IPl,  ckwr 
(,?('/T(rot,  Esth.  I,  f> ;  viii.  15),  and  SC13,  htrpm'  (Ktip- 
TTOffoi-;  A.  V.  "green,"  Esth.  i,  6),  ait»o  descriptive  of 
white  textarea. 

Whito  was  symbcdical  of  Innocencet  hence  the  rai. 
ment  of  angels  (Maik  xvi,  5;  John  xm^lt^^uti^t 
glorified  saints  (Kcv.  xix.  8,  14").  is  so  descril»ed.  It 
was  also  symliolical  of  joy  (Ecd.  ix,  8);  and,  lastly, 


rather  dirk,  holds  the  most  prominent  place,  not  only 

as  its  opposite,  but  also  as  repiosenting  tlie  complexion  of  vlctorj*  (Zech.  vi,  3;  Kcv.  vi,  2).  In  the  Revela- 
of  the  Orientala.  There  wore  variooa  shades  of  it,  in- 1  tiooa  (vi,*  2)  the  term  XtvKut  ia  applied  exduaively  to 
dodlog  tho  hntm  of  tho  KHo  water  (whsnoo  to  nana '  what  belonps  to  Jesos  Chiiat  (Woidswwtlk's  Apoe,  p. 
SIhor)~ths  rtdHA  tint  of  mOj  dawn,  to  which  ttio !  106).  Sot  Wans. 
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2.  Black.  The  shades  of  this  color  are  expressed 
In  the  terms  *^nd,  th<ichor^,  applied  to  the  hair  (Lev. 
aciii,  81;  Out.  v,  11);  the  complexion  (Cant,  i,  t), 
partietllarly  when  affected  with  disease  (Job  zxx,  30) ; 
boiiM  (Zeeh.  2,  Q :  D^in,  chum,  lit.  teorcked  (^mo; , 
A.T.  "brown,"  Gen.  xxx,  32),  applied  to  sheep;  the 
word  ezpressee  the  color  produced  l>y  influence  of  the 
•son's  rays :  kadar',  lit,  to  be  dirty,  applied  to  a 
complexion  blackened  by  sorrow  or  disease  (Job  xxx, 

80)  ;  mounier's  rolws  (Jer.  viii,  21  ;  x'n  ,  2;  Mai.  iii, 
14;  Zecb.  vi,  2,  6;  see  Platarch,  I'ericl.  3X;  Miabna, 
MUdoA,  8 ;  conp.  ve$lt$flue<B^  Apulei,  if  Ham.  B,  p. 
40.  Hip. ;  see  i:enenlly  Gfltie,  Dt  veMium  ni'jrnr,  um, 
ilelinst.  ITJi!);  a  clouded  sky  (1  Kin^'b  xviii,  45); 
niglit  (Mic.  iii,  6;  Jer.  iv,  2m  .Itn-l  ii.  lit;  iii,  15);  a 
turbid  brook  (whence  poaaibly  Kkubox),  particularly 
irii«nicodflredMb7nMltad«iow(Job'«l,18).  Black, 
a.<«  tioini;  the  oppitite  to  white,  is  sjmbollMl  of  CtU 
(Zecb.  vi,  2, 6 ;  Rev.  vi,  6).    See  Black. 

8.  BbOw  cdm\  is  applied  to  blood  (2  Kings 

iii,  22) ;  a  garment  sprinkled  with  blood  (Isa.  Ixiii,  2) ; 
a  heifer  (Num.  xix,  2) ;  potta^ce  made  of  lentiles  (Gen. 
XXV,  30) ;  a  horse  (Zech.  i,  8 ;  vl,  2) ;  wine  (Prov.  xxiii, 

81)  ;  tlMcompIexioD(G«o«xxv,26;  Cant,  v,  10;  Lam. 
hr,  7).  B7^?K,  aSamiam',  b  ft  ilight  degree  of  red, 
rtddiA,  and  ia  applied  to  a  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii,  19 ; 
xiv,  37).  pi^J,  tartik',  Ut. /ax-colored,  bay,  it  applied 
to  u  lioFM!  (A.  V.  "  speckled ;"  Zech.  i,  8),  and  to  a  spe- 
cies of  vine  bearing  a  purple  grape  (laa.  v,  2 ;  XTi,  8) : 
tlw  tffainliitinin  in  Zech.  vi,  8,  A.y.  la  inoor- 
net.  The  eortMponfflBg  term  in  Greeli  le  wvfipSc,  lit. 
red  atjiri'.  This  color  was  symbolical  of  bloodshed 
(Zech.  vi,  2  ;  Rev.  vi,  4 ;  xii,  3).    See  Red. 

II.  ArHficuU  Colors.— The  art  of  extlftdlBS  ^i'*! 
•ad  of  ftppljrlQg  them  to  various  textures,  sppean  to 
IwTe  IwMi  known  at  a  Tery  early  period.  We  ned 
of  scarlet  thread  at  the  time  of  Zarnli's  birth  (Con. 
xxxviii,  28);  of  blue  and  purplu  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodoa  (Exod.  xxvi,  1).  There  is,  however,  no  evi- 
dence to  ahow  that  the  Jews  themselves  wen  st  that 
period  acqaainted  wUli  tiM  sft ;  the  proftaston  of  the 
dviT  is  not  noticed  in  the  niMo,  thonirli  it  i^i  referred 
to  in  the  Talmud.  They  were  proljaiply  iiulclited  Inith 
to  the  Egyptians  and  the  PhcenicianB ;  to  the  latter 
tu  the  iym,  and  to  the  former  far  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing tiiem.  The  pun>le  dyes  which  they  chiefly  used 
were  extracted  by  the  Plianieians  (F.zek.  xxvii,  1(1 ; 
Plin.  ix,  60),  and  in  certain  districts  of  Asia  Minor 
(Horn.  IL  iv,  141),  especially  Thyatira  (Acta  xvi,  14) 


(^Thftnur.  p.  12fiJl),  consider-*  it  hl>jhiy  improbable  that 
a  color  so  peculiar  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
shoold  be  deecribed  by  a  word  of  any  oQMrttaa 
mitic  orijcin.  an<l  connects  it  with  the  root  05^,  rnffom', 
to  hrttp  ujt  oT  operlay  with  color.  The  coloring  matter 
wa«  contained  in  a  small  VSiSel  in  the  tbruat  df  the 
Ash :  and  as  the  quantity  amoanted  to  only  a  single 
drop  in  each  animal,  the  vahu  of  the  dyo  was  proj>or- 
tionately  hi^^h ;  sometimes,  however,  the  whole  fish 
was  crujthed  (Plin.  ix,  OU).  It  is  dithcult  to  atato  with 
precision  the  Unt  described  under  the  Hohlow  name. 
The  Greeli  oqvivalent  waSi  «•  knovi  ^ppUsd  with 
gnat  latitDde,  not  only  to  all  eolon  axtneted  fkom 
the  shell-fish,  but  even  to  other  brilliant  colors ;  thus, 
the  purple  upper  garrnt  nt  ((/<«nov  iropfvpovv)  of  John 
xix,  2  -  the  crinmnt  cUxJc  (j(\afttx  mnmi)  of  Matt, 
xxvli,  28  (comp.  Plin.  ix,  62).  The  same  nay  be  said 
of  the  latin  puipumu.  The  Helmw  term  seems  to 
1m  applied  in  a  ttimilarly  broad  sense  in  Cant,  vii,  5, 
where  it  either— i/«rJl-  (comp.  v,  11>,  or,  still  Itetter, 
ihmimg  with  oil.  Generally  spcakio);,  however,  the 
tint  ntiisi  he  Mnsidered  a«  having  been  deflaad  bgr  tha 
distinction  between  the  purple  proper  and  the  olhor 
puryjle  dye  (A.  V.  "  Miie"),  which  was  prtKluced  frMtt 
another  species  of  »)u'll-tish.  The  latter  was  undoolll* 
edly  a  dark  violet  tint,  while  the  former  had  ft  ll|^ 
reddish  tinge.  Rolies  of  a  purjilc  color  w«c«  wom  by 
kings  (Judg.  viii,  2G),  and  liy  the  higliest  offleers,  elvu 
ami  reli^jious;  tbun  i^Iordecai  (E«th.  viii,  15),  Daniel 
(A.  v.  "scarlet,"  Dun.  v,  7,  16,  29),  and  Andronicus, 
ttie  deputy  of  Anti(K-hu.>-  (2  Mace,  iv,  88),  were  inveaU 
ed  with  purple  in  token  of  the  olBoae  tbnr  held  (oomp. 
Xenoph.  Anab.  I,  5,  8) ;  so  ftlao  JooaOia,  ss  high, 
prient  (1  Miicc.  X,  20,  64;  xi,  58).  They  were  also 
wom  by  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  (Jer.  x,  9 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii,  V;  Luke  xvi,  19;  Rev.  xvii,  4;  xviii,  16).  A 
similar  valna  waa attacbad tomuple  robes  both  by  the 
Gre^  (Ron.  Od,  xix,  225 ;  Herod,  ix,  22 ;  Strab.  xiv, 
648)  and  by  the  Romans  (Viig.  Grorg.  ii,  495 ;  Hor. 
Ep.  12,  21 ;  Suet.  Cat.  48;  Kero,  32).  Of  the  use  of 
this  and  the  other  dyes  in  the  textures  of  the  tabSN 
nacle,  wc  shall  presently  speak.    See  Pdrplr. 

2.  Blue  (r^sri,  Uke'kth;  Sept.  v6kiv9o(,  vaxivOt- 
voc>  oXoirop^vfMf:,  Nun.  It,  7;  Vnlg.  hgadtUkmt,  hjfo- 
cvnthimu).  Ttds  dye  was  procured  from  a  species  of 
shell-flsh  found  on  the  coast  of  Phcenicia,  and  called 
by  the  Hcbrewe  Chilzim  {Titrtj.  iVeinlo-.Inn.  in  Dent, 
xxxiii,  I'.*),  and  by  modern  naturali><t4  Htlix  ianUtina, 
The  Hebrew  name  is  derived,  according  to  Gosenios 
{Tkemmr.  p.  1502),  from  a  root  signifying  to  imAtO; 
bnt  according  to  Hitsig  (Cbmtnea<.  in  Esek.  xxiii,  6), 


It  dosa  not  appear  that  thota  parlicnlar  colors  were  •  .  tt-  .  /  ^  i-   '  ^--^  xj.  ,  j   : 

ns«I  hi  Egyprthe  Egyptian  ^of.  being  produced  |  in  the  sense  of  Me^6A<n/K  as  op- 

s.Fi       "f'.  K  poeed  to  the  brilliant  hne  of  tha  proper  porple.  The 

tint  ia  best  explained  by  the  statements  of  Josepbus 

(/In/,  iii,  7.  7")  ami  Philo  that  it  was  eml.leinntic  of  tlie 


fn>m  various  metallic  and  earthy  subftane^-.t  (Wilkin- 
.<(on.  Anc.  Egypt,  iii,  .HOn.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
%var^  a  remarkable  .Hiunhirit  v  in  tfae  mode  of  djvfaf  In 
figypt  and  Palsatine,  inasnach  as  tbs  color  waa  ap- 
plied to  the  raw  naterlal  previou  to  the  processes  of 
spinning  and  weaving  fF.xod.  x\xv,  "25;  xxxix.  3; 
Wilkinson,  iii,  126).  The  dyes  consisted  of  purples, 
li^'ht  and  dark  (the  latter  being  the  "blue"  of  the  A. 
v.),  and  crimson  {hdf.  "scarlet"):  Tsnallioa  was  In- 
taooBGad  ata  Ude  period. 

1.  PuBPU  O^pst,  argemm't  ChaUale  Ibrm, 

}Ki'^y'}^,arrjft'nmi\  D  in.  v,  7,  16;  vop<p{'pn  ;  purpmri). 
This  color  was  obtained  from  the  secretion  of  a  spedsa 
of  aholl-flsh  (PUn.  Ix,  60)^  «ha  JTra  IrmeKbu  of  Lin. 


•ky,  in  which  case  it  represents  not  the  light  blue  of 
oar  northern  climate,  but  the  deep  dark  hue  of  the 
eastern  sky  (0pp.  i,  686).  The  term  adapted  by  the 
Sept.  is  applied  by  clasdcal  writers  to  a  color  ap- 

proachinix  to  black  (Horn.  Od.  vi,  2."?!  ;  xxiii,  158; 
Thcoc.  Id.  10,  28);  the  flower,  whence  the  name  was 
borrowed,  being,  as  is  well  known,  not  the  modem  hy 
aehUh,  but  of  a  dusky  red  color  (/ertit^uKiu,  Vi^. 
Otorg.  iv,  183 ;  cttUttia  lumimt  hyaeimtkta,  Colum.  ix, 
4,  4).  The  A.  V.  b;ii>  rij,'Iitly  descrilK'd  the  tint  in 
Esth.  i,  6  (margin)  us  ri^Ut ;  the  ordinary  term  blue  u 
incorrect;  the  Lutheran  tninslation  is  still  more 


nicns,'  which  was  Iband  fai  various  p.<irt8  of  the  Mcdi-  [  correct  in  giving  iige^'t  Stide  (^-ellow  ailkX  and  occa- 

sionally  simply  5'«<i' (Ezek.  xxiii,  6).    This  color  waa 

used  in  the  same  way  as  purjile.  IVinces  and  noMos 
(Eaek.  xxiii,  6 ;  Ecclus.  xl,  4),  and  the  idols  of  Baby, 
km  (Jer.  x,  9),  were  clothed  in  rol>cs  of  this  tint;  the 
riband  and  the  fringe  of  the  Hebrew  dreas  was  ordered 
to  he  of  this  color  (Nnm.  xv,  88) ;  it  was  nsed  in  the 
tapestries  of  the  per-i  ui'^  (K'th.  \.  6).    The  effect  of 


terranean  Sea  (hence  called  ■!Ti<p<i.vpa  BaXaitaia,  1 
Mace,  iv,  23),  particularly  on  the  coafts  of  Phoenicia 
(Strab.  xvi,  757),  Africa  (Stisb.  xvii,  835).  Laconia 
(Hor.  Od.  ii,  18,  7),  and  Asia  MfaMir.   8eo  BusHAit. 

The  derivation  of  the  Ilohrew  name  is  uncertain ;  it  has 
been  connected  with  the  .Sanscrit  riigaman,  "tinged 
trith   rfil  ;"  and  a^ain  with  arghamann,  "costly" 


(Httzi«;,  ConmetU.  in  Jkm.  v,  7).   (Seaenins,  however  ^  the  color  is  well  described  in  £xek.  xxiii,  12,  where 
IL— Do 
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robes  are  tcmed  ^siVso  ^"^^V  "/ P^rf'^'" 
tim,  i.  e.  gorgeotu  robes.  We  may  remark,  iu  conclu- 
•ioo,  that  tin  Sept.  tnati  the  term  tinn,  tacA'aA  (A. 

V.  "badger")  as  indicative  of  color,  and  has  trans- 
lated it  wucivikvos,  kgadntkine  (Exod.  xxv,  5).  See 

BtVB. 

3.  Sc  arlet  (rniM'-ox,  T-«s.  i.  18 ;  Jer.  iv,  30).  The 
tenns  by  which  this  color  is  expressed  in  Helvew 
rwryz  MiaiatlBM  *«9^,  tkmir,  dnply  I*  .tned,  as  in 
Gen.  xxxviii,  2«-30;  sciim'timps  "3:3  rrVm, /ofa'aT* 
tkani  ,  as  in  Kxod.  xxv,  4^  and  sometimee  n;bin, 
tola'aiM,  simply,  as  In  Im.  i,  18.  The  wotd 
oarmU'  (A.  V.  "  crimson  ;"  2  (Miron.  ii,  7,  14  ;  Hi,  14) 
wu  iotrodnced  at  a  late  period,  probably  Irom  Arme* 
Bia,  to  expnM  A*  Mum  eobr.  The  flnt  of  ' 


hem  of  thelugli-friert's  robe  (Exod.  xxriii^a^ 
loops  of  the  eartaias  (Exod.  xxvL,  4),  the  lace  of  the 

high-priest's  l)rca?t|t!atf,  the  robe  of  the  t-pho<l,  and 
the  lace  on  his  mitre,  were  exclufively  of  blue  (.Exod. 
xxvUi,  28,  31,  37).  Cloths  for  wrapping  the  sacred 
iitonnils  were  either  blue  (Nqjd.  iv,  6),  tcarlet  (BX  or 
purple  (13).  Scarlet  thread  was  specified  in  eomie^ 
tion  with  the  rites  of  cleansing  the  leper  (I^v.  xiv,  4, 
6,  61),  and  of  buminK  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix,  6),  * 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  hyssop  to 
the  cedar  wood.  The  hangings  for  the  court  (Exod. 
xxvii,  9 ;  xxxviii,  9),  the  coats,  mitres,  bonnets,  and 
breeches  of  the  prietit.s,  were  white  (Exod.  xxxix,  27, 
28).  The  application  of  these  colors  to  the  service  of 
the  UbenUMie  hM  led  wttten  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  tnies  to  attach  aome  symliolical  meaning  to 
them  (tee  Philo  and  Josephos,  ut  tup.).  The  subject 
terms  (derived  from  513'^.  sAamiA',  <o  *At»i«)  expresses  '  i,as  l>een  followed  up  with  a  gn-ul  viiricty  <if  i 


riti-r- 

prctations,  more  or  less  probable  (see  Krauze,  Ik  rvl<ire 
$acro,  Vit.  1707  ;  Creuzer,  ASym/x'lil;  i,  125  ;  Hahr, 
Symboiik,  i,  835  sq. ;  Friederich,  Symbol,  d.  Mo$.  StiJU- 
hiMe,  Lpz.  IMl ;  8tvd.  u.  Krit.  1844,  ii,  315  f»q.).  With- 
out entering  into  a  disqui-ition  un  tbrso.  wt-  will  r«- 
marlL  tliat  it  ia  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  colon 


theMflMMy  of  the  color;  the  gecond,  rDbin,  tolaath, 
tte  tpom,  or  grub,  whenee  the  dje  ma  procured,  and 

which  gave  name  to  the  color  occasionally  without  any 
addition,  just  m  vermilion  ia  derived  f^m  vermicuUu. 
The  Sept.  generally  renders  it  cfenvov,  occasionally 
with  the  additioa  of  aoch  tenM  M  McXssff/Mswv  (Exod. 

xxvl,l%or»iinwiW«*«»v(I!«Ax3tvlli,8);  the  Vol-  were  origfaiany  aelected  with  Mwh  a  view ;  their 
gate  ban  it  j,'enerally  rofrinum.  occasinnally  cocoa  bU  ty  and  costlineM  it  •  nffldent  wqtlanartoill  id  the 

tinctut  (Exod.  xxviii,  8),  apjvirently  following  the  er- ,  lection.    See  CbIMSOV. 

roneous  interpretation  of  Aquila  and  .Symmachus,  who     4.  TsKMtuoll  lAotkat't  fl«P^  A^roCt  Volg. 

render  it  /^(/jo^oc,  dovbU-dj/td  (Exod.  xxv,  4),  M^,i,utpit).  This  was  a  pigment  used  in  fresco-paint- 
though  from  HJID,  to  rtpeat.  The  process  of  double- 1  ingn,  either  for  drawing  figures  of  idols  on  the  walls  of 
dying  was,  however,  pecallar  to  the  Tyrian  purples  temples  (Esek.  xxiil,  14),  for  coI(Hring  the  idols  tbem- 
(FUn.  is»  89).  The  dye  was  produced  from  an  ioaect,  |  reives  (Wij<d.  xiii,  14),  or  for  decorating  the  walls  and 
eomewfaat  reaemblfng the  cocWneal,  which  la  Ibmd  in  ^  ,^a„,g  houses  (Jer.  xxii,  14).  The  (ireek  torm 
considerable  quantities  in  Anncnia  and  other  Eastern  applied  both  to  minium,  red  lead,  and  nbrim, 

countries.    The  Arabian  name  of  the  insect  is  krrmez  ^         .  y,^  dWCTibw  the  beat  kind  of 


(whence  crimson) ;  the  UoiMMn  name  is  Cocciu  ilicit. 
Itfraqaaiito  the  boughs  of  aapedea  of  ifar.'  oothaeeit 
lays  fts  eggs  in  gnraps,  whklibeeoaM  cofffwrad  witt  a 

kind  of  down,  so  that  they  present  the  appean»M  of 
vegetable  galls  or  excrescences  from  the  tree  itself, 
and  an  described  as  such  by  Pliny,  xvi,  12.  The  dye 
is  procond  from  the  fiamala  gruh  akne,  which,  when 
attre.  Is  aboat  the  tiae  of  a  kmd  of  a  cherry,  and  of  a 
dark  amaranth  color,  but  when  dead  shrivels  up  to 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  is  covered  with  a 
bluish  mould  (.Tarrot's  Journey  to  Ararat,  p.  114). 
The  general  character  of  the  color  is  expressed  by  the 
Hebnw  term  f'^'cn,  cAamtU$'  (Isa.  Ixiii,  1),  lit.  sAorp, 
and  hence  dazzling  (compare  the  expression  ^pQ/ta 
A^),  and  in  the  Greek  koftirpa  (Luk»  xxiii,  11),  com- 
pared with  KOKKivrt  (Matt.  Xxvii,  28).  The  tint  pro- 
duced was  rnrruon  nithor  than  scarlet,  Tin-  only  nat- 
ural oliject  to  which  it  in  applied  in  Scripture  U  the 


ochre,  whidi  came  fkmn  Sfawpe.  Vennlllea  was  •  ai^ 

vorite  color  among  the  A.ssjTians  (Ezek.  xxiii.  14),  as 
is  still  attested  liy  ttie  sculptures  of  Nimroud  and 
Khorsabad  (Layard,  ii,  803).    See  Vekmiliox. 

III.  Hebrew  SymboUcal  ^gm^kanot  ^  Color*,— 
Throughout  antiquity  color  occupied  ao  inpOftant 
place  in  the  synilMilo^'y-  Kith  of  sentiment  and  of  wor- 
ship. Of  the  analogies  on  which  these  symbolical 
meaningi  wan  flgmdad,  some  lie  on  the  snftoai  wUb 
othen  are  mom  recondite.  Thoa  vUf  ism  «ntf- 
where  the  symbol  of  purity  and  the  omhiMB  of  iM#> 
eence;  hence  it  was  the  dress  of  the  higb«]MlaatMtte 
day  of  atonement,  h'i»  holy  dre-^^s  (Lev.  xvl,4|  88);  tfie 
angels,  as  holy  (Zech.  xiv,  b  ;  Job  XT,  16),  appear  in 
white  dotbiiig  (Maik  xvi,  6}  John  zx,  U);  and  the 
bride,  ttm  Lamh**  wife,  was  arrayed  in  whito,  whtch  la 

exjilained  us  emblematical  of  the  ciKutuifiara  rtor  ayi- 
uy  (Kev.  xix,  8).    \Vhite  was  also  the  sign  of /rtttvUy 


lips,  which  arc  compared  to  a  scarlet  thread  (Cant  iv,  (Eccl.  ix,  8 ;  comp.  the  albatus  of  Horace,  Saf.  ii,  2,  «) 


S).  Joeephus  considered  it  aa  symbolical  of  fire  (^AnL 
Hi,  7,  7;  comp.  Philok  1,  686).    Scaikt  Oreads  wars 

selected  as  distingtiisbing  marks  {torn  their  brilliancy 
((ien.  xxxviii,  28 ;  Josh.  II,  18, 21),  and  hence  the  col- 
or is  expressive  of  what  is  exoeMwe  or  glaring  (Isa.  i, 
18).  Scarlet  robea  wero  worn  by  the  laxnrioos  (2 
Sam.  I,  24;  Pror.  xxxi,  21 ;  Jer.  It,  80;  Lam.  Iv,  5; 
Rev.  xvii,  4 ;  xviil,  12, 16) ;  it  was  also  the  appropri 


and  of  IriasMA  (Zech.  vi,  8 ;  Bev.  vi.  2 ;  sec  Wetstdo, 
N.  r.  hi  loco.   As  the  Ught-eolor  (om>p.  Matt  svtl, 

2,  etc.)  whito  was  also  the  symln*!  of  gf^yry  and  nuyejtg 
(Dan.  vii,  9 ;  comp.  Psa.  civ,  2 ;  Ezek.  ix,  3  sq. ;  Dan. 
xii,  6  sq. ;  Matt,  xxviii,  3 ;  John  xx,  12 ;  Acts  x,  30). 
As  the  opposite  of  white,  black  was  the  emblem  of 
wtouminy,  afflietuM,  calamity  (Jer.  xiv,  2;  Tjim.  It,  8; 
10;  comp.  the  atratu*  and  ifygn  pnlli  of  Cicero,  tn 


ate  hue  of  a  warrior's  dress  from  its  similarity  to  l>loo<l  Vatin.  13);  it  was  also  the  sign  of  humUiatum  (Mai. 
(Nab.  ii,  8 ;  coniji.  Isa.  ix,  5),  and  was  especially  worn  iii,  14)  and  the  «nen  of  evil  (Zech.  vi,  2 ;  Rev.  vi,  5). 
hy  officers  hi  the  Boman  anqy  (Plm.  zsii,  8;  Matt.  1  Btd  indicated,  poetically,  bioodtked  and  war  (Nah.  IL  4 
MvH,  28).    See  ScARtrr.  |  [A. V.  8] ;  Zech.  vi,  2;  Rev.  vi,  4).    Grtm  waa  tile 

The  three  colors  alwve  described,  purple,  blue,  and  emblem  of  fre*hneu,  vigor,  and  piorperiltj  (Ts-i.  xcii, 
scarlet,  together  with  white,  were  emph>yed  in  the  15;  111,10;  xxxvii,  36).  liiue,  or  hyucinth,  or  owrw- 
textures  used  for  the  Lurt ains  of  the  tabernacle,  and  ^evm,  was  the  symbol  of  rmaUfisii;  It  was  pre-eminent- 
for  the  sacred  vestmente  of  the  priests.  The  four  ly  the  celestial  color,  even  among  heathen  natkma 
were  used  In  combination  In  Mm  outer  enrhdns,  the  (comp.  e.  g.  Jer.  ix,  10,  of  the  idds  of  Babylon,  and 
vail,  the  entrance  curtain  (Exod.  xxvi,  1,  31.  .'!'').  and  what  Eusebius  says,  Pr<rp.  Eranq.  iii,  11,  of  the 
the  gate  of  the  court  (Exixl.  xxvii,  IC),  as  uNo  in  oirpyoc  Kv^^,  and  the  Cri»hna  of  the  Hindoo  mythoW 
the  high-priest's  epbod,  girdle,  and  breastpkte  (F^xod.  o)ry) ;  and  among  the  Hebrews  it  was  the  Jehovidi 
sx:Tiii,  6, 6, 8, 16).   The  first  three,  to  the  exclusion  i  color,  the  symlml  of  the  revealed  God  (oomp.  Exod. 


of  wUta,  ware  wad  la  the  pomegraiiataa 


UMj  xxiv,  10 ;  Ezek.  i,  26). 


ttiaeolar; 
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dominAnt  in  the  Mouic  ceremonial ;  and  h  was  the 
Ctilor  prescribed  for  tlio  ril)l)on  of  the  frin};e  in  the  l>or- 
der  of  the  garment  of  every  Israelite,  that  oa  tlioy 
looked  on  it  they  might  remember  all  tiie  commund- 
raentfl  of  Jehovah  (Nam.  XT,  88, 89).  With  pvrpk,  as 
the  dresa  of  Icings,  were  aMmctated  ideas  of  rtiyaky  and 
majf-tty  (Juiln.  viii,  26 ;  E«th.  viii,  15;  Cant,  iii,  In ;  vii, 
b\  Dan.  T,  7,  IC,  29 ;  comp.  Odyu.  xix,  225,  ih^jHdtium 
fUjKtrmm  of  the  Jnpiter  Capitolinna  at  Rome,  the 
jfiufpurea  rfttU  of  Phoebtu  [Ovid,  Mftam,  ii,  1,  23],  the 
X^Ofwctf:  TTOp^n'Orti  of  the  Dioscuri  [Pausan.  iv,  27], 
thf  TriHiprnoyn'yrjrtir  df  thi-  Rvzantiiies,  etc.).  Crim- 
mm  and  scarlet,  from  their  reaemblance  to  blood  (prob- 
ably), became  symbolical  of  IHb;  hence  it  was  a  crinw 
son  thread  which  Rahab  was  to  bind  on  ber  window 
as  a  si^  that  she  was  to  be  saved  alive  when  Jericho 
was  destroyed  (.Tof^h.  ii,  18  ;  vi.  '25),  anJ  it  wart  rriiUMin 
wllieh  the  priest  wau  to  use  us  a  means  of  rratoring 
tboae  who  liad  contracted  defilement  bjr  toodiing  a 
dead  body  (Num.  sis,  6-22).  From  its  intensity  and 
fixedness  this  color  is  also  niicd  to  symlmlizo  what  is 
in<lelil>lc  or  deeply  t^ni^incd  ( Isa.  i,  IH).  Thf  ( (  I  r, 
chiefly  used  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  were  white,  hyucintb 
(blue),  p«irple,^d  crimioD.  It  li  a  mpetildal  view 
which  concludes  that  these  were  ased  merely  from 
their  lirilliunry  (Braun,  De  Vrit.  Sa.  Htb. ;  Bahr,  Sym. 
d.         I  'nlf.).    St'c  further  Ih-Iow. 

COLOhii,  CURiaTtAM  Symbolihm  ok.  Colors  are 
Bade  ne  of  in  religioas  symboli-om  amon;;  the  Jews, 
and  in  several  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  Sfw- 
cific  dirootions  wore  given  in  the  0.  T.  for  the  colors 
to  be  usofl  in  liuiMing  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  mak- 
ing of  the  dress  for  the  Jewish  prieata.  Colors  are 
also  introdnced  in  f^Mng  moral  or  qiMfeaal  lessons, 
and  in  doscrihint;  scenen  in  revelation,  as  in  \^a.  i,  18 
in  the  description  of  the  Trans'lijruration.  and  oflcu  m 
the  imagery  of  the  ApfM^al_vp«e.    Sec  article  rtl ove. 

Yvj  eariy  in  the  history  of  Christianity  the  aym- 
bdlinn  «t«Skn  waa  introdooed  In  the  ritnaHam  and 
tlM  ait  of  the  Chnrch.  In  the  Greek  Church  this 
qrmboltsm  has  been  worked  out  to  such  a  de^ee  of 
■inutene.Hs  that  little  or  no  diiicrimination  in  the  use 
«f  colon  is  allowed  to  the  painter.  In  the  Romish 
Ohnrch  sooewhat  more  latitode  b  allowed  to  the  art- 
ist. Five  colors  are  reco^ised  ns  hnvin;;  a  theologir.il 
■waning  or  expression :  White,  Ked,  Green,  Violet,  antl 
Black. 

1.  White  is  tin  moat  often  nferred  to  in  the  Scrip- 
tatet.  JU  tin  nnioo  of  an  the  rays  of  light,  It  la  the 
symbol  of  tntth  and  tpotleu  purity.  It  i"  apfiliod  to  : 
(1.)  God  thf  Father,  the  source  and  essence  of  iininuta- 
l)lc  trutl).  In  Daniel  (vii,  9)  the  Ancient  of  Days  has 
garments  white  as  snow,  with  his  hair  like  pore  wool. 
The  manna  in  the  wflderaeas,  being  white,  has  been 
OOnaUaied  aa  the  emblem  of  the  Word  of  God.  (2.) 
diruf,  at  tbe  Transfiguration,  appeared  in  garments 
"  white  as  the  light"  (Matt  xvii,  2 ;  Mark  ix,  3).  As 
the  Gnat  Jodge,  be  will  be  seated  on  a  great  white 
ttnme  (Her.  xz,  ll).  In  trarin  «f  Mt^  when  (%rlat 
appears  as  the  Lord  of  truth  amonf  tlW  doctors  of  the 
law.  he  is  represented  in  white  garments.  (3.)  Tbe 
ani;rU  are  never  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  clothed 
otherwise  than  in  white  aa  at  the  sepnldue  of  Christ 
(llatt.xzTlH,8>,attha  AseensioB(Aet8  i,10).  (4.) 
The  mM*  in  trior}'  shall  walk  in  white  (Rev.  iii.  \\ 
•kail  be  arraye<l  in  white  (i»,  4 ;  vii,  9 ;  xv,  6,  and  xix, 
8^  where  the  fine  linen,  clean  and  white,  is  the  right- 
eeaantss  of  tbe  saints),  and  they  ahaU  RNDaiTa  a  white 
iloae  (H,  17).   (ft.)  The  priiralr,  at  tfw  eonseeration  of 

tbe  Temple,  Wfre  "nrravod  in  wliitc  linen"  ''1  Chrnn. 

12X  III  the  fourth  tenturj  the  priests  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  wore  white  garments  while  performing 
their  offices.  In  the  Bon^  Cbnrch  white  is  yet  re. 
tallied  Ihr  the  alb,  the  cope,  tfie  anfee,  etc.,  and  in 
the  entire  priestly  garments  on  the  festivals  of  the 
Nativity,  Epiphany,  £astar,  etc.  In  the  Church  of 
Englaad  the  wUte  aarpihsa  of  the  Boflalsh  Chnrch  to 


'  retained.  It  is  the  same  as  tbe  a/6,  except  tliat  the 
sleeves  are  broad  and  full.    (6.)  The  catechument  for- 

I  merly  were  dressed  in  white  for  one  week  from  their 
baptism,  and  whita  Is  yat  ttsoally  the  ^beas  worn  by 

\  girls  in  their  confirmation. 

II.  Bed  is  a  symbol  of  tire  and  of  glowing  lore.  It 
was  used  in  the  drvj^s  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  It 
Is  osnaUy  adopted  huigely  in  painting  Christ  perform, 
ing  bis  miracles  or  otiwr  labors  of  love,  or  as  he  is  gir. 
ing  to  his  dLsriples  the  mission  to  nirni  into  the  world 
the  fire  of  his  word  (Luke  xii,  J'J).  On  the  farooas 
standard  or  labanim  oif  Constant  ine,  the  monogram  of 
Christ  rested  on  a  pnrple  cloth.  Ikde  says  that  at 
his  time  tile  holy  sepnlore  was  painted  white  and  red. 
Siriii.  angtls  have  Iwen  painted  with  red  wind's  (per- 
haps from  the  word  seraph— plenitude  of  love).  The 
priestly  vestments  in  the  Koinish  Chnreh  are  red  OD 
Wbitsantide  and  on  days  of  the  martyrs.  The  Am- 
broeian  rite  preaerlbee  red  daring  the  consecration  of 
thr-  host,  anil  the  Ami  r  iMuii  and  Lyonnose  rites  dur- 
ing the  festival  of  the  Circumcision.  The  red  dreas 
of  the  tardinals  u  professedly  intended  to  keep  before 
them  constantly  the  love  and  passion  of  the  Saviour. 
The  pope  weaiB  red  on  (Jood  Friday.  The  Greek 
priestt  wear  rod  oman^  rits  during  funeral  scrA-ici 

The  red  spoken  of  above  is  always  scarlet  Crim- 
son  rc<l  is  appointed  for  evtab  dija  fai  oaitahi  iltea  of 
the  Romish  CHurch. 

III.  Gnm,  from  its  analogy  to  the  vogeUble  world, 
indicates  life  and  hope,  especially  in  the  future  life 
and  in  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  The  perpetual  youth 
of  asfda  fa  oftea  hidieated  by  pahthig  them  in  gar. 
manta  of  green.  The  saints,  and  espoci.illy  .Tnhn  the 
Evangelist,  were  often  represented  in  green  liy  paint- 
r  rs  and  s(  iilptors  (who  often  colored  their  works).  The 
tree  of  life  in  Paradise  ia  painted  green.  An  old  tt^ 
dition  has  it  that  a  twfg  of  Oe  tree  of  lift  waa  traaa- 
I^anted,  and  produced  the  tree  from  which  the  croaa 
of  Christ  was  made !  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Vi|w 
gin  Mary  are  often  represented  in  mantles  of  green. 
Branches  of  qypreas,  laurelf  and  other  eveigreena  are 
often  placed  in  the  ooflns  or  over  tbe  graves  of  tiie 
dead,  as  emUeaia  of  the  hMi>e  in  a  future  life.  The 
Komisb  Church  directt  tlie  priests  to  wear  green  from 
thr  I  jiiphany  to  Scxogesiniu  Sunday,  and  from  the 
third  after  Easter  to  Advent.  Tbe  Ambrosiaa  rite  or* 
dors  the  cloth  that  corers  the  boot  to  be  grean. 

IV.  TTo//-/  is  considered  the  colnr  of  pe  nitence  and 
sorrow.  The  Homish  Church  orders  it  to  be  worn  dur- 
ing all  times  of  penance.  In  painting,  this  color  fa 
often  applied  to  John  tbe  Baptist,  who  preached  re> 
pentanoe;  to  the  Virgin  Mazy,  aa  the  nether  of  grief; 
and  to  theaacabiWhoan  aenttecaUnMatonpoat- 
ance. 

V.  Bbtt  fa  forbidden  by  the  Bonbh  CbUR^  hot  it 
fa  aomethnea  need  aa  the  oolor  peenUaity  afprapiale 

to  the  virgin  Vary. 

VI.  Black  is  the  universal  representative  of  sorrow, 
dealnction,  and  death,  and  u  considered  only  appro, 
priate  on  mooming  oeeaahma.   It  waa  also  appointed 

in  one  of  the  later  reforms  of  the  Benedictine  order  of 
monks  as  tlie  dress  of  tliat  order.  The  students  of  the 
universities  of  ( )xford  and  (^amliridge  thus  were  given 
the  black  gown,  which  they  wear  yet.  Thfa  gown 
was  adopted  by  the  Belbnned  Cfaueh  of  Bof^nd  aa 
the  dress  of  ministers,  who  were  all  students  of  the 
universities,  and  thus  it  jjassed  over  to  the  I*rotestant 
Epi.scopal  (^hurch  of  America,  and,  further,  gave  the 
color  of  clerical  dress  to  all  Protestant  churcbea.— 
Krenser,  £iUM«0l<Pederhon,I868>;  liBrtlgiqp,lM(v 
Hmnairt  dfj  A  ntiqinlh  CJirkiemtft  (Paris,  1865) ;  Pal- 
mer, Antiqmtiti  of  the  EngUA  RUud;  Pariter  Men- 
hueh  (176Q ;  Janlfaaei^  Bacni  mi  L^mimg  Art,  I, 
35  sq. 

Colos'see  (KoXoaaal,  Col.  i,  2 ;  but  tbe  prepon* 
Of  MS.  anthorilj  fa  in  fcTtr  Of  Kolkoavar^  Ci»> 
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ftoM,  a  fbnn  naed  by  tbe  Byzantine  frrit^n,  and  wbidi 

perhaps  rcpre.sent.s  the  pruvincial  moili.'  nf  iirnnnunclng 
the  name.  (>ii  coins  and  insc-riptiuns  i<U:khe1, 
l}oe(.  A'um.  I.  iii,  117],  and  in  cLutsical  writen  £aeo 
Talcken.  lui  Herod,  vii,  iK)],  we  find  KoXoffvai),  a  city 
of  Pbrygia  Pacatiana,  in  the  up|MT  part  of  the  boain  of 
the  MiBiindcr,  on  one  of  its  alHuents  name<l  the  I^ycus. 
Hierupoiis  and  L.ao(lic(ut  wen;  in  its  immediate  neit^h- 
borbood  (Col.  ii,  1 ;  iv,  13,  15,  16;  see  Itev.  i,  11  ;  iii, 
14).  Coloaas  fell  aa  Umm  oUmt  two  citiea  roae  in  im- 
portance. At  a  later  data  tiiejr  wen  all  overthro«m 
by  an  earthcjuako.  Herodotus  (vii.  .'?0)  and  Xenuphon 
(.4  nab.  i,  2,  6)  speak  of  it  as  a  city  of  conaiderable  con- 
sequence (comp.  Pliny,  v,  29).  Strabo  (sil,  676)  de- 
acribes  it  aa  only  a  iruXiff/io,  not  a  wilKtf ;  yet  ela»- 
whern  (p.  578)  hn  implies  that  it  had  some  mercanUle 
Import  \iiri' ;  aiiii  I'litiy,  in  Paul's  tinn-,  di^scrilx's  it 
(v,  41)  an  ono  of  tbe  "celeberrima  oppida"  of  ita  dis- 
trict. Colossje  was  situated  close  to  tlie  great  road 
which  led  from  Epheana  to  the  Euphrates.  Hence  our 
impulse  would  be  to  conclude  that  Paul  passed  this 
way,  and  fnurided  or  conlinned  the  Colos.sian  Church 
on  bis  third  nUasionar>-  journey  (Acts  xviii,  2:i ;  xix,  1). 
He  aili^  alw  have  t^nsily  visited  CoIomsb  during;  tho 

{ prolonged  stay  at  Ephesua,  which  immediately  fol- 
Qweil.  The  most  competont  commentatnrs,  however, 
a^rri'''  in  tliinkinf^  tiiat  (^il.  ii,  1,  proves  that  Paul  hail 
never  Ikscu  there  when  the  epixtlo  was  written  (hut  (wo 
the  Stud.  U.  Krit.  1829,  iii,  612  »q.).  See  Papl.  Theo- 
doret's  argument  that  he  must  have  visited  CoIommb 
on  the  journey  just  refeired  to,  becanne  he  is  said  to 
have  jjnne  through  the  whole  rcj^ion  of  Phr^  fjia,  may 
be  proved  fallacioua  fh)m  geographical  considerations ; 
Culo^KA*,  though  etlmologically  in  Phrygia  (Hertxl. 
L  c. ;  Xen.  L  c),  was  at  this  period  politically  in  the 
province  of  Asia  (see  Rev.  1.  c).  That  the  apostle 
hojied  to  >-isit  the  place  on  Iwing  didivered  from  his 
Boman  imprisonment  is  clear  from  Philemon  22  (com- 
pare Phil,  ii,  24).  Philemon  and  Ma  ahr*  Oneabnus 
were  dwellers  in  Coloesa.  So  also  were  Archippus 
and  Epaphraa.  From  Col.  1, 7 ;  iv.  12,  It  has  been  nat- 
urally concluded  that  the  latt  r  ("hristi;in  was  the 
founilcr  of  the  CoIoAnian  Church  (see  Alford'a  ProU- 
gmwm  to  Gr.  Te$t.  iii,  35).  See  Epaphras.  The  wor- 
ship of  angels  mentioned  by  the  a|)0»tle  (Col.  U,  18) 
curiously  reappears  In  Chrlntlan  times  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  to(ninnipliiial  featiirrs  of  tin'  '  . 
A  church  in  honor  of  the  archangel  Michael  was  Greet- 
ed at  ths  ntrance  of  a  chasm  in  consequence  of  u  le- 
gind  MBiiacted  with  an  inundation  (llartley'a  Re- 
$e  tr^e»  m  Greece,  p.  52) ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
identifying  thi.*  chasm  with  one  which  is  mentioned  by 
Ueru<]otu<<.  Ttii-s  kind  of  superstition  ia  mentioned  by 
Theodoret  as  .subsisting  in  hia  time;  also  by  the  By- 
zantine writer  Nicetas  Choniates,  who  waa  a  native  of 
this  place,  and  who  says  that  Colossas  and  Chona;  were 
the  same  (C/inm.  ]i.  n.'p).  Tt>e  i.rohiiliility  1-  tluit  un- 
der the  later  oni|>erors,  C<>l<is.4a>,  being  in  a  ruinous 
Itatc,  made  way  for  a  more  modem  tOWB.  OkOM  (Xfr 
vol,  so  Theophylact  <ul  Col.  ii,  IX  aitoated  near  it. 
The  neighborhood  (visited  by  Pococke)  was  explored 
by  Mr.  Arundi  I  {S.n  n  (Imrclifs.  p.  l.^H;  Ana  Minnr^ 
ii,  160);  but  Mr.  Hamilton  waa  tlie  flrtt  to  determine 
the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  citj,  whkli  appean  to  ba 
at  some  liule  distance  from  the  modem  village  of  Cbo* 
na.*  (ResforchfM  m  Atia  Minnr,  i.  bOf*).  The  huk'e  range 
of  Mount  ('.idinas  rises  imnicdiatoly  Ixhind  the  vil- 
lage, cloee  to  which  there  is  in  tiie  mountain  an  im> 
BBflnsa  perprndleolar  tiumia,  affording  aa  entfet  Ibr  a 
«dde  mountain  torrent  The  ruin<*  of  an  old  castle 
stind  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  forming  tbe  left  side 
of  tills  cha.sm.  'riu  rc  ari-  mhih'  traces  of  rtiins  and 
fnigtueuta  of  stone  in  the  neighborhood,  but  barely 
more  than  iolBeient  to  atteit  the  azistanea  of  an  aa> 
dent  alte  (Pococke,  Ea^t,  iii,  114  ;  Schubert,  RAe,  U 
t8S«  a«a  generally  Hofmann,  Inttvd.  in  kctiom.  tp.  ad 
(Mm.  Ui*.  17tt;  OoUaiii NaUL U, Itt  tq.;  HanuM, 


Gtogr.  VI,  i,  127  aq. ;  Smith,  Z>tc<.  tffCtam.  Geogr.  a. 
▼.).— Smith,a.T.  SaaCouMUAJitCEriairutTO'nui). 

Coloaaiana,  Epistlk  to  thr,  the  eerendt  of  tha 

Pauline  eputtles  in  the  New  Test,  (see  Davldaon'a 
trod,  to  the  X.  T.  ii,  894  sq.).    See  Emstlk. 

I.  Awtkonk^—Thtt  tbb  ^ietle  btbe  genttfaMpiv 
ditetlon  of  the  apoede  Pkol  b  prorad  by  the  moet  sat- 
isfactory evidence,  and  has  never,  indeed,  hern  seri- 
ously CAlle<l  in  question.  The  extenial  testimonies 
(Just.  M.  Tryj}ki),  p.  811  b;  Tfaeophil.  ad  Auini.  ii,  p. 
lOQ,  ed.  CoL  1686;  Iremeoa,  if<ri«r.  iii,  14, 1;  Clem. 
Ain. Strom.  {,  p.  826;  iv,  p.  688,  al.,  ed.  Potter;  Tar- 
tull.  d$  JPrincr.  ch.  7  ;  df  RfMtrr.  ch.  28;  Origen,  con- 
tra Cds.  V,  H)  are  explicit,  and  the  internal  arguments, 
founded  on  Uie  style,  balanoe  «f  aoBteneea,  positions  af 
adverbs,  usee  of  the  relative  pronoan,  participial  aa^ 
colotha,  unusually  strong  and  well  d^ned.  It  is  not 
rij;ht  to  sui  press  the  fact  that  Mayerfaoff  (Der  liritf 
on  die  Koi.  Berl.  18:^)  and  Baur  (Dfr  Apoitel  /Wua, 
p.  417)  have  deliberately  rejected  this  epistle  as  claim- 
ing  to  be  a  production  of  the  apostle  Paul.  The  first 
of  these  critica,  however,  has  been  briefly,  but,  aa  it 
would  seem,  comptetefy  anawcred  by  Meyer  {Kommemt, 
p.7)i  and  to  the  seoood,  in  hia  saUectfre  and  ant»4iie* 
torieal  attempt  to  maka  tndlvidnal  wrf^age  ef  tha  N. 

T.  mere  thcosopliistic  produrtione  of  a  later  Gno»ti- 
cibin,  the  int<;lligent  and  critical  reader  will  naturally 
yield  but  little  credence  (sec  |{iiliijj<'r,  I)f  Ckrittologia 
Paulina,  etcVratial.  1852}  Klopper,  Dt  origim  4rP> 
ad  Epkaim  er  CMfasieNssi,  Giyph.  18S8).  It  is,  fa- 
decd,  remarkable  that  the  stronirly-itiarked  pfrnliarity 
of  style,  the  nerve  and  force  of  the  ar^tiinenLs,  and  the 
originality  that  ap|)eare  in  every  paragraph,  should 
not  have  made  both  these  writers  pause  in  their  ill- 
conaideiad  attadt  on  tUs  episde  (see  IVegellea,  In 
Home's  Jnirod.  new  edit.  vol.  iii). 

II.  It  is  less  certain,  however,  ieiA«ii  and  tclure  it  waa 
composed.  The  common  opinion  b  that  Paol  wrote  it 
at  Kome  during  hia  impriaonment  In  that  city  (Acta 
X  X  viii,  16, 30).  Erasmus,  followed  by  others,  supposes 
that  Ephesus  was  the  place  at  w  liic  h  it  was  com|K>«ed; 
but  this  suggestion  b  obviously  untenable  from  its  in* 
compatibility  wNh  Ae  allusions  contained  in  the  epb- 
tle  itaelf  to  the  state  of  trouble  and  imprisonment  in 
which  the  apoi^tle  was  whilst  compming  it  (i,  24 ;  iv, 
10,  Is).  In  (liTiiianx  .  tlie  o]>iniiins  of  theolo^i  iiis  have 
lieen  divided  of  late  years  between  the  common  hy- 
]>< 'thesis  and  one  pro|K>sed  by  Schulz  in  the  Thed>' 
gi»cke  Studim  umd  Kritikm  for  1829  (p.  G12  eq.),  via., 
that  tbb  epistle,  with  thnee  to  tho  Kphesians  and  Phil« 
cmon,  was  written  during'  the  M[W'>tl<''s  (two  years') 
imprisonment  at  Casaarea  previous  to  hi.s  being  sent  to 
Kome.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  and  defended 
by  Schott,  Bdttger.  and  Wiggers,  whilst  it  has  been 
opposed  by  Neander.  Stei^jer,  Harloss,  KQckcrt,  Cred> 
ncr,  and  i)tliir>.  Tu  ;i  more  recent  numl»er  of  the  same 
periodical,  however,  the  whole  question  baa  been  sath 
Joeted  to  a  naw  fnvestigatlon  by  Dr.  Wlgfers,  who 
comes  to  tbe  conclusion  that,  of  the  Ihcts  abora  ap> 
pealed  to,  none  can  lie  regarded  as  deeitirt  for  either  fay* 
pothesis  {Stud.  u.  Krit.  1«41,  p.  43G).  Tlio  al>ovo  opin- 
ion that  this  epbtle  and  those  to  the  Ephesian.*  and  to 
FhOsBOn  w«M  witMen  dniaft  tiha  apostle's  imprlsea- 
ment  at  Caearea  (Act<4  xxi.  27-xxvi.  32),  has  Wn  re- 
eenttjr  adToeated  by  several  writers  of  ability,  and 
stated  with  iucb  cogency  and  (deamess  by  Me^-er  (/'ui* 
Iml.  s.  JUkm.  p.  li^  sq.),  aa  to  deeerve  soom  conaidefap 
tion.  It  will  ba  found,  IM waver,  to  rest  on  ingsnloH^ 
ly-ur^T'^  plnusibilitle'' ;  whereas,  to  go  no  further  into 
the  jire«ent  epistle,  the  notices  of  tho  apcistle's  inipris- 
oiinient  in  i  iv,  8,  4, 11,  certainly  seem  historically 
incooshitent  with  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment  it 
CsMarea.  The  permbsion  of  Fl^  (A«li  xxlv,  V) 
can  scarcely  be  fitriined  into  any  degree  of  lil>erty  to 
teach  or  preach  tho  Gospel,  while  the  facts  recorded 
arftal'ainpriaomaotatBoMa(Aeto  s»iii,tt^n) 
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Are  such  M  to  hannaalM  adnlimbly  wtth  the  frtcdom 
in  tUs  mpeot  which  ov  pfMent  epUtla  wprweuta  to 
har«  bMB  aeeord«d  both  to  the  npo^'tk  rad  hit  com- 
panions (see  chap.  iv.  11,  nn.l  <  nir.p  ^^Vtt<^  FluUii. 
z.  Colosi.  p.  12,  13;  Wit  Mler,  ChrwHil.  p.  42<0  (Kitto, 
».  :  Smith,  a.  v.).  Finally,  the  foondation  for  this 
opinion  to  taken  awaj  Iqr  tlw  tnei  that  tho  impciaon- 
ment  of  Paul  at  Ceanaa  waa  not  aolong  aa  commonly 
jupiKi-icd.  .S*^c  I'Ari..  It  is  mont  likely,  tli^  rrfi.ri'. 
that  it  waa  written  during  Paul's  first  iin|iri»uiiiiu'iit 
alBma^  pcobably  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  57,  and  ap- 
parently soon  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephaaiaoi^  with 
which  it  contains  numerous  and  striking  colneManeea. 
In  support  of  this  il.iti-  tlie  following  facts  may  he  od- 
doccd :  Timothy  was  with  Pauj  at  the  time  (ctiap.  i, 
1;  cofnp.  Phil,  ii,  19);  Epaphrodltna  (Epephrah)  had 
lately  come  from  AsU  Minor  (i,  4, 7, 9 ;  comp.  PhiL  ii, 
26  ;  iv,  18X  and  was  now  with  Paul  (iv,  2) ;  Panl  was 
in  pri.Hon,  and  had  l)fi'n  j  roar ii inn  his  confinement 
(iv,  d,  18;  see  Acts  xxviii^  30,  SI);  varioaa  fHeods 
wvMatthbthnawMihimOv.7-14;  thaae  hdi  there- 
fnm  had  tiSM  to  gather  about  him,  and  it  was  not  a 
aeaaon  of  danger) ;  Tychicus  (on  his  second  Journey) 
and  Ories'iinus  r.irried  the  li  tti  r  i  iv,  7,  8 ;  and  suliscrip- 
tion ;  comp.  Eph.  vi,  21 ;  Philem.  12).  From  this  lai^t 
drcmnstance,  it  woidd  appow  timt  tbo  apfatle  eonld 
not  have  been  writt<>n  very  eailjrla  hla  imprisonment, 
as  tliK  letter  to  Philcnion  (douMleaa  written  not  lon^;; 
after)  "iK-akfi  confidently  of  a  sjieedy  reloaw  ( sco  ('(uiy- 
beare  and  Uowson's  Life  ami  £pittl«$  of  St.  Paul,  ii, 
8B4). 

"The  striking  similarity  between  many  portions  of 
this  epistle  and  of  that  to  the  Ephosians  has  pven  ri«e 
to  much  speculatiiin,  1  otli  as  to  tin-  roa-Hin  of  thih  'tiid- 
iad  similarity,  and  as  to  the  priority  of  order  in  re- 
apaet  to  compoaUSon.  Tbeae  polnta  cannot  here  be 
discnswl  at  Icn^nh,  but  must somewhat  briefly  dis- 
missed with  the  simple  expression  of  an  opinion  that 
the  similarity  may  reasonably  lie  awuintfMl  for.  1 1)  I  y 
the  proximity  in  time  at  which  the  two  epistlca  were 
written;  (t)  by  the  Mf^  piobaUUtj  thatin  two  dflea 
of  A-i.i,  within  a  moderate  distance  from  one  another, 
there  would  l«  many  doctrinal  prrjudim's,  and  many 
BOcLil  relations,  that  woulil  call  fortli  and  nt'cd  jircciso- 
W  the  aame  language  of  warning  and  exborution. 
The  priority  tttcoaipealtfciii  moat  noiain  a  matter  for 
a  rraj'otmMe  difTcrcnoe  of  opinion"  (Smith).  See 
EiMiK.si.vN!4  and  Philemon  {Ejiittlr*  to). 

III.  /tf*i'ffn. — The  K|iistl«'  to  the  ( 'olo?<sinns  was  writ- 
tan,  apparently,  in  consequence  of  information  received 
by  VHa  thmmgh  ^phno  oonean^  the  latenial 
state  of  their  church  (i,  6  *<).  Whether  the  apostle 
had  ever  himself  l»cfore  this  time  vinite*!  Colwsie  is 
aiattt-r  of  uncertainty  and  dispnte.  I  n  in  chap,  ii,  1, 
where  be  says, "  I  would  tliat  ye  know  what  great  con- 
flict I  have  fcr  yon  and  ht  tbon  at  Laodtoaa,  and  ftir 
as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  itt  ttwfltA,"  etc.,  it 
has  by  some  been  very  confidently  ooneladed  that  he 
bad  not.  It  has  been  urgi  c),  however,  that  when,  in 
Ter.  6,  the  apostle  saya,  "  though  I  am  absent  in  the 
flaah,  yat  m  I  with  yon  in  tiM  apirft,**  ale.,  Ua  kn. 
gaaga  ia  alioagly  indicative  of  his  having  formerly 
bean  amongst  the  Colu>hiuns,  for  the  tin-n/a  is  used 
properly  only  of  such  al>senco  as  arises  from  the  pcr- 
■on'a  kmk^'gome  auam/nm  the  place  of  which  hia  ab> 
•aaeaiapraneated.  InaoppditoffheanDeTiewhaTe 
been  adduced  Paul's  havin^r  twii  o  visited  and  gone 
through  Phrygia  (Acts  xvi,  (5 ;  xviii,  23),  in  which  Co- 
lOMawas  a  chief  city ;  his  familiar  acquaintance  with 
ao  many  of  the  Cdoarian  Christiana,  ^i^ihna,  Archip- 
pns,  Philemon  (whowaaooe  of  bia  own  eeovarts,  Pb3. 
13,  r.O,  and  Apphia,  proltably  the  wife  of  Philemon  ; 
bis  apparent  acquaintance  with  Onesimus,  the  slave  of 
FhOoBlon,  so  that  he  reco^ised  hini  again  at  Home; 
tim  flotdiality  of  friendship  and  interest  aahsisting  be- 
twoan  the  apostU  aad  tfia  CeloMiiiia  at  a  bodv  (CoL  i, 
St;  11, 1}  hr,  7,  ale.);  Ite  apoMl^  iuniliar  ao- 


!  qnalntance  with  their  state  and  whtfcMM  (1, 0;  11,$, 7, 
i  etc) ;  aad  their  knowledge  of  ao  many  of  hia  eompui- 

'  Ions,  and  especially  of  Timothy,  wlioae  name  the  apoa* 
tie  a.«sficiates  with  his  own  at  the  commenceinriit  of 
the  epistle,  a  circumstance  which  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration from  this,  that  Timothy  was  the  companion  of 

I  Paul  during  his  first  tour  through  Phiygia,  when  |H«b> 

'ably  the  Gospel  waa  flnt  praalehed  at  Colosse.  Of 
th< f  i  usidor.itiuns  it  must  lie  allowfd  tluit  the  cumu- 
lative force  is  very  strong  in  favor  of  the  opinion  ttiat 
the  Christians  at  Colosaa  bad  l>een  privileged  to  enjoy 
the  peraonal  ministratiooaofPauL  At  the  same  time, 
if  tlw  Coloaaiana  and  Laodiceans  are  not  to  be  included 
anvmK  those  of  whom  Paul  ni>  s  they  had  not  seen  his 

'  face,  it  seems  unaccountable  that  in  writing  to  tlM  Co> 
loAsiaoa  ho  abould  have  referred  to  thia  ciaas  at  alL 
If,  moreover,  be  bad  vUited  the  Colodsians,  waa  it  not. 
strange  that  be  shonid  have  no  deeper  feeling  toward* 
them  than  he  had  for  the  multitudes  of  Christians  scat- 
tered over  the  world  whose  faces  he  had  never  seen  ? 
In  fine,  as  it  b  quite  possAfe  tliat  Patil  may  have  been 
twice  in  Phrygia  without  being  once  in  Colossae,  is  it 
not  easy  also  to  account  for  his  interest  in  the  church 
at  Colos^jv,  hi^  kno\i  ledge  of  tlit  ir  afTairs,  and  his  ao- 

i  quaintance  with  individuals  among  them,liy  an^wsing 
that  roembera  of  that  cbnrcb  bad  freqn«lld|y  Tisited 
him  in  different  places,  though  lie  bad  never  Tiaited 
Colossa;  ?    See  Laouicka.vs  (EpMe  fo). 

A  f;reat  i>art  of  this  epistle  is  directed  aj^iiin-t  cer- 

I  tain  faUe  teachera  who  had  crept  into  the  church  at 
ColcHMB  (see  RlieiDwald,  De  jtteudo  dodorihu  Cotot' 
$mtibui,  lionnie,  1894).  To  wliat  class  these  teachers 
lielonged  has  not  l>een  fully  determined.  Heinri(  hs 
(.V'vr.  TfM.  Koppian.  Vil,  ii,  l.V)  contemis  that  they 

I were  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  Michaelis  and 
Starr,  with  more  show  of  reaaoa,  condnde  that  tlMty 
were  Essenes.  Hug  (Introd.  ii,  449)  traces  their  ^ya> 
■  tem  to  the  IVIagian  jibilosophy,  of  which  the  ootlines 
are  furnished  liy  lamblichus.    Hut  the  be.«t  opinion 

i seems  to  bo  that  of  Neander  (P/bafiiy  md  TratmHg,  i, 
874  aq.),  by  whom  they  ava  lopwaentad  aa  a  patty  of 
speculatista  who  endeavored  to  combine  the  doctrinea 
'of  Oriental  theosoph;^  and  ascetlclnm  with  Christian- 
ity, and  promised  thereby  to  tlieir  dLsciples  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  spiiitaal  world,  and  a  foller  approxi- 
ma&n  to  heayenly  parity  and  intelUganee  than  sim- 
ple Christianity  could  yield.  (See  below.)  Against 
this  party  the  a|X)stlo  argues  by  reminding  the  Colos- 
sians  that  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  set  liefore  them  in  the 
Gospel,  tbey  had  all  that  they  required ;  that  be  waa 
the  image  of  the  faivWble  God;  that  be  waa  befcw  all 
things ;  that  by  him  all  things  consist ;  that  they  were 
complete  in  him,  and  that  he  would  present  them  to 
God  holy,  unblamable,  an<l  unreprovable,  provided 
they  continued  ateadfast  in  the  Mtiu  He  then  abowa 
tint  the  piaarri|itiBBi  of  a  hmm  Bwiial  aaoeddani  an 

not  worthy  of  l>oing  submitted  to  l)y  Christians,  and 
concludes  by  directing  their  attention  to  the  elevated 
|irint  i|dcs  which  should  n  t^ulato  the  conscience  and 
conduct  of  such,  and  the  duties  of  aocaal  and  dooiestio 
liffi  to  wUdi  these  would  prompt— KUto, «.  (8o« 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  vol.  iii.)    See  PiiiLosopnT. 

What  these  danpmms  tendencies  therefore  were 
tlut  had  a|ti>eared  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
Colooriaa  Church  we  diaoorer  mora  particularly  from 
tivea  apeciiieBtioaB :  1.  A  pwtaitiiwia  pUioMphj, 
which  affected  an  esoteric  knowledge,  receiTed thlM^ 
tradition,  and  w  hich,  aliandoning  Christ  the  Head,  In- 
dulged in  unhallowed  speculations  on  the  numt>er  and 
natnra  of  the  apiritual  beinga  with  which  the  invisible 
worid  fa  poopM  (Ooi.U,  8, 18).  1  Th*  oboarvaimv 
if  not  the  a-s-  rted  obligation  (for  this  does  not  appear)^ 
of  Jewish  ordinances  (Col.  ii,  16,  20-22).  3,  The  prao- 
tke  of  ascetic  regulations  (Col.  ii,  A  question 
haia  at  oooo  arises.  Were  tbeae  varioua  erron  ibond 
oaitadiatbaaainapaityoriDdiHdaBir  Atlnti^iit 
tiMjaaaBmataallytoazelndaflachoawr.  liiapta^ 
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lg«io  Jndaiien  •zhiUted  no  proneneM  dther  to  a  spec- 
gDCMk  or  to  iMeticiHn;  tb«  Gnoatic  aaoetici^ 
on  tlie  otfNT  band,  wen  oMnlly  oppoMd  to  m  Hfg^ 

ceronionialism.    It  is  so  impn'halilc,  however,  that,  in 
a  small  community  like  that  uf  Colas.H»,  three  distinct 
partiM  abould  have  existed,  that  we  are  driven  to  the 
eoncluiion  that  the  oornipt  t«iid«ocie»  in  ijueatioa  did 
really  ezitt  la  comMneHmi  In  the  wune  peraoos;  and 
the  diftii  tilty  will  perhaps  be  alleviuted  if  we  iM'ar  in 
mind  that  in  the  apostolic  age  two  i  la^Mes  of  .ludaiziny 
teachers,  equally  opposed  to  the  Bimplic-ity  of  the  apos- 
tolic manage,  Uumgh  in  different  ways,  bnaied  them- 
•etvM  in  aowtaig  taiea  ameBg  the  wheat  In  the  rlrible 
Church.    The  former  consisted  of  the  ripid  forraalistj<, 
chiefly  Pharisees,  who  occupy  go  prominent  a  place  in 
the  history  of  tbfe  AcIa  an<l  in  several  of  Panl's  epis- 
•tlea,  and  wlw  contended  for  the  continued  obligation 
flf  the  bw  of  Mbaea  npon  Genlfle  eonTerts;  flie  latter 
were  speculative  iidhiniits  of  the  Alexandrian  I'chool, 
whose  principle  it  was  to  sulNirdinate  the  letter  to  the 
spirit,  or  rather  to  treat  the  former  as  a  mere  shell, 
which  the  initiated  were  at  liberty  to  cast  away  aa 
worthlaaSiOrtiiteBdedoiilyftrfheTiilgar.  WIththia 
false  spirit !i!ili<m  \v;is  usually  rnnitiined  an  element 
of  Oriental  thco^ophy,  with  its  doctrine  of  the  essen- 
tial evil  of  matter,  and  the  ascetic  practioea  by  which 
it  waa  siqipoied  that  the  aool  ie  to  be  anuuioipated 
from  the  material  thraldom  trader  whidi  H  at  pveaent 
lalwtrs.   To  angclology,  or  the  framing  of  an_'clic  gen- 
ealogies, the  Jews  in  general  of  that  ago  w  ere  notori- 
•oaly  addicted ;  in  the  pastoral  epistles  (see  I  Tim.  i,  4) 
we  again  meet  this  idle  Amn  of  specalation.  That 
peraoos  Imlniad  wtth  these  Tarioos  notiona  ahonld,  on 
becoming  Christians,  attempt  an  *— flgff"*"*'""  of 
them  with  their  new  faith  is  hut  natoral;  and  the  ill- 
assorted  union  seems  to  have  given  birth  t4>  the  Cnos- 
tidam  of  a  snbaeiiuent  age,  with  Its  moostroos  tenets, 
fix  prodnct  of  an  irobiMled  imagination.  Teachers 
then,  or  perhaps  a  sin^^a  teacher  (Col.  ii,  IR),  of  thi.s 
ca^'t  of  J  iidiiism  hud  cfTceted  an  entrance  into  the  Co- 
lossian  Church,  and  seems  to  have  there  experienced 
a  &vorable  reception,    in  a  Gentile  onmmuoity  like 
this,  pharlssio  Jodalsa  coaldnot  so  easily  have  ^ned 
a  footing;  ;  \mt  f hn  niixtiirn  nf  niyj^firal  8|>p<:ulation  and 
ascetic  <li.sciplinc,  which  distinguishetl  the  section  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  alluded  to,  was  just  adapted  to 
attract  the  unstable,  espedslly  hi  Phiygia,  from  time 
faunemoflal  the  law!  of  mjiOe  rltea,  sneh  aa  those 
aauect«d  with  the  worship  of  Cyl>elc,  and  of  magical 
superstition.    Prom  this  congenial  soil,  in  a  subse- 
quent age,  Montani.sm  sprang;  and,  as  Noandcr  re- 
marks (ApottdgeaciidUe,  i,  442),  it  ia  nmaikable  that 
in  the  4th  cenfeaiy  the  Ooondl  of  Laodlcea  waa  com- 
pelled to  prohibit  a  species  of  angcl-worship,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  maintained  its  ground  in  these  regions 
(Can.  85).   Wo  mu^t  not,  however,  suppose  that  these 
tendendes  had  worked  themselves  oat  into  a  distinct 
system,  or  had  hioagfat  forth  the  Utter  praetleal  ftnita 
whii  h  were  their  natural  consequence,  and  which,  at  a 
Uter  period,  distinguished  the  beresiarchs  alluded  to 
in  the  pastoral  episties,aiidtliafoUowera  of  Ccrinthus. 
The  coRnpt  taaiehfaig  waa  aa  yet  hi  Ita  bud.  The 
apestletiierBfete  revouiuiends  no  harsh  naasma,  sMdi 

as  excommunication  ;  ho  treats  the  case  aS  WM  nthoT 
of  ignorance  and  inexperience ;  as  that  of  erring  bnt 
aincere  Christians,  not  of  active  opitumMits ;  an<l  seeks 
hf  gaotla  penoaahm  to  win  them  back  to  tbeir  alle- 
glanoe  to  Christ.— FUrtadm,  s.  t.  See  GKowioian. 

IV.  Contfnls. — Like  the  majority  of  Paul's  epUtles, 
tiint  to  the  Culussians  consists  of  two  main  divisions, 
one  ofwhidbflOHtainBtbodDetitaiaifthaodiartliapno* 
tiaal  matter. 

After  his  asual  aahrtatkn  (chap. !,  1-2),  the  npoeUe 
returns  thanks      God  for  the  faith  <>f  tho  Cdli'^siane, 
the  spirit  of  love  they  had  show  n,  and  the  progress 
which  the  Gospel  had  made  among  them  aa  pNached 
Epaphas  (i,  8-«).   Ihia  kwls  him  to  pn^  with- 


I  out  ceasing  that  they  may  be  fruitful  in  good  worfcs, 
'  and  eapecially  thaniiful  to  the  Father,  who  gave  them 
aa  ialierftanca  wMi  his  adala,  and  translated  them 

into  the  kin^jdom  of  hi«  Stin — fat  Son,  fhf  imnijt  "/the 
invitibU  God,  the  tirwUliorn  before  every  creature,  the 
Crnitor  of  uU  things  earthly  ntid  he;ivcnly,  the  Head 
of  the  Churohi^Ue  in  whom  all  things  subsist,  and  bj 
whom  aU  things  havo  been  reeMi^ed  to  the  etanial 
Father  (i,  9-20).  This  reconciliation,  the  a|jostle  re- 
minds them,  was  exemplified  in  their  own  cases  ;  they 
were  once  alienated,  but  now  so  reconciled  as  to  lie 
prssented  holy  and  blameless  befiors  God,  if  only  tbey 
eontinned  Arm  In  the  frKh,  aad  w«m  not  moved  from 

the  hope  of  which  the  Gospel  was  the  source  and  or- 
igin (i,  21-24).  Of  tbi-s  Go.->|h1  the  ajKistlc  declares 
himself  the  minister;  the  mystery  of  salvation  was 
that  for  which  he  toiled  and  for  which  iie  suffered  (i, 
24-29).  Nor  ware  his  snflMngs  only  (br  tin  Ghardi 

at  large,  but  abo  for  them  and  others  whom  bs  hid 
not  {H  Tsonally  visited,  even  that  they  might  come  to 
the  /  hioutMge  of  Ckritt,  and  might  not  fall  victims 
to  plaaaible  si^ihistries ;  they  were  to  walk  in  Chriat 
aad  to  be  bailt  oo  hfan  (ti,  1-7).  Here  tiie  apoeda 
brings  in  the  particular  thenie  of  the  ei  i-^tle.  Espe^ 
cbiUy  were  the  Colossians  to  be  careful  tluit  no  philos- 
ophy was  to  leatl  them  from  Him  in  whom  dwelt  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  who  was  the  Bead  aU 
^rirUtui  powtrt,  and  who  had  quickened  them,  ffar> 
given  them,  and  in  his  death  had  triumphed  over  all 
the  hosts'  <»f  ilarkncss  (ii,  8,  16).  Surely  with  such 
spiritual  privileges  they  were  not  to  bo  judged  in  the 
matter  of  mars  ooromonlal  obaerTanoes  or  beguiled 
into  crsatnre-wamhlp.  CftrMwas  Asisarf^lieia^r; 
if  they  were  tnily  imited  to  him,  whal  UBid  WaS  ttaN 
of  iMidily  auistcrities  ?  (ii,  16-28.) 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  epistle  the  apostle  enforces 
the  practical  dutiee  flowing  from  these  truths.  The 
Colneslans  were,  then,  to  mind  things  above— spiritnal 

thinj^-s,  not  cnm.il  nrtlinanre-^,  for  tlicirliCe  was  hidden 
teith  (hrut  (iii,  1-4):  tliey  were  to  niortity  their  mem- 
bers and  the  evil  principles  in  which  they  once  walk- 
ed;  the  old  man  was  to  be  put  off,  and  the  new  man 
put  on,  in  which  all  are  one  m  Ckrkt  (iii,  6-lf).  Pliiw 
thormore,  they  were  to  give  heed  to  speci.il  duties; 
they  were  to  be  forgiving  and  loving,  as  was  (  hriiit. 
In  the  consciouaoanuf  his  abiding  word  were  they  to 
sing ;  in  hia  naoM  ware  they  to  be  thanlLful  (iii,  18- 
17).  Wives  aad  husbands,  children  aad  parents,  w«n 

all  to  perform  their  duties  ;  servants  waSS  to  ha  frith- 
ful,  masters  to  be  just  (iii,  18-iv,  1). 

In  the  last  chapter  the  apostle  gives  ftuther  special 
preoepts,  strtltingly  similar  to  those  given  to  his  Eplis> 
•ian  converts.  They  were  to  pray  for  the  apostle,  aad 
for  hi"  vuiiers  in  jireaching  the  Gospel;  they  were  to 
walk  circumspectly,  anil  to  l>e  ready  t«>  give  a  season- 
able answer  to  all  who  qucstioni-d  them  (iv,  2-7). 
l^diieusy  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and  Onesimns  would 
ton  tiiem  all  tite  stete  of  the  apostle  Qr,  7-9) :  Aris- 
tarchus  and  others  -i  nt  thi  in  frien<ny  frrwtings  (iv, 
10-14).  With  an  injunction  to  interchange  this  letter 
with  that  sent  to  the  neighboring  church  of  Laodlcea 
(iv,  16),  a  special  meaaage  to  Archippns  (iv,  17),  and 
aa  autograph  salutation,  this  short  hat  striking  epistle 
aomes  ti.  its  close.— Smith,  s.  v.    See  Epistlk. 

V.  (7«/wm«^/(/nV*.— The  following  are  expressly  on 
this  Epistle  (including,  in  some  instances,  one  or  more 
of  the  other  Pauline  letters),  the  moot  iniportant  hdag 
designated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed:  Jeroma,  Cbas- 
metU.  (in  0pp.  [Suppos.l  ii) ;  Chrysoston).  Horn,  (in 
0pp.  ii,  368) ;  Zulngle,  .1  nnotationts  (in  Opj>.  iv,  612){ 
Melancthon,  Enarrationa  (W'ittenb.  1659,  4to) ;  Zan- 
chitts,  CommaU.  Qn  0pp.  vi) ;  Musculns,  OsatsieafafT. 
M  (Beail.  1S65, 1578, 169.%  fol.) ;  Aretins,  OommetUiuii 

(Morg.lWO,  8vo);  nievianus.  Xofn-  (Gen.  I'lSO,  Pvr); 
Gryneus,  Rrplicatw  (liasil.  IftHo,  8vo);  Kollock,  C<m^^ 
meiUariuM  (E<linb.  lf»00,  8vo ;  Genev.  1G02) ;  al-o  Iac- 
tarssCLond.l6(HI^^)i  Cartwri)tht,CwBWsaf  ary  (Load. 
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1C12,  4to)  ;  *Byfjeld,  Ejpotition  {\jum\.  ICTS,  fol. ;  also 
lGi.'7,  Elton,  Ejjxmtim  {Im\u\.  l»n.'>.  -lie.:  l»;-.'0, 

1681,  foL) ;  QomM,  Comiitemtarimt  (in  Duput.,  Lagd.  B. 
mOt  CniHiia,  Commmtariua  (fai  Opih  I,  WO;  Omv 
Cdtu,  In  Ep.  ad  fol.  (in  0pp.  xii,  21:?);  Altinp,  Annl- 
jWtt  (in  0pp.  iv)  ;  •DavtUiiiit.  Expotitio  (Cantub.  16l'7, 
fol.;  also  lt>30,  1639,  fol.;  Gcnev.  1656,  4to;  in  Eng- 
liah,  London,  1831,  2  vok.  8vo);  CaUxtiu,  £ig»outio 
(Brtmnr.  MM,  4lo);  Datllli,  AmMW (la  n«iM^G«n. 
16fi2,  2d  wl.  8  vol*.  «vo ;  in  English,  Lond.  1672,  fol.); 
and  /j-;x>.»(/i/<ii  (Lond.  1h41,  8vo)  ;  Fcrj;u89on,  C'XwmM*- 
tariui  (I.ond.  1658,  Mvo)  ;  Martin,  Aunlyxit  (in  Oi>}).  iv, 
<8S)  i  *D'Outrein,  tierndbntft  «tc  (Amit.  1686, 4U> ;  in 
Gmua,  Fhukfiitt,  16M,  4to) ;  SdinM,  CmmmMrim 
(Ilamb.  16D8,  4to;  aUo  1704);  Siiiwr.  Commfntariiu 
(Tifinri.  1699,  4to);  Stre.-wj,  MediiatMu-s  (Ainst.  1708, 
8vo):  tilficli, /V»Ki59<«i  (Dresden,  1717,  4i(.) ;  I,utk4>n, 
Pndigtm  (GardeL  1718,  1787,  4to) ;  UaMVoet,  Ver- 
Uotrmg  (Lugd.  B.  17M,  4to);  Tan  TO,  Cmmmdmku 

(Amst.  1726,  4to);  K<nll,  /  r  ^-'w  (Traj.  1731,  4to); 
Peirce-,  Paraphriut  (Ixindon,  17;i;i,  Jto) ;  Kuntng. I^prn- 
l^ggiKg  (L.  11.  1739,  4to) ;  StolT,  hUrrprrUiiio  (in  his 
OpHae.  Acad,  ii,  120-241) ;  Bojtmh,  friUnuy  (Quedlb. 
1786-1781)^  JooM,r«ra£M(LoDd«D,1820,lSiiM»>;  Jwo. 
k<*r. rf»mmc?»tar  (Mannboira,182H,8\f.');  I5nhnipr,  Autlf- 
gimg  (nvo,  Berl,  1829;  Breslau,  l8;i.i;  Flutt,  KrUar. 
ed.  l.v  Kling  (TOb.  1829, 8vo) ;  •Hahr,  C<>mmentar  (Ba- 
m1,183S,  8vo);  WatMm, />*MO«r«M  (Lond.  18M,  8ro; 
abo  U88);  Stolger,  Uttm.  «.  &Uir.  (Erlang.  1886, 
9ffO);  flclileicrmafhrr,  I'rt,!lr/f^  (Berlin,  IK.V),  2  vcds. 
8vo);  Lan^^e,  HimUit  n  (^Hanncn,  183):  Dei  ki  r,  /imr- 
^ii/u»5r(Hiin)b.l848, 8vo);  Huther,  Cnmmentar  (Ilamb. 
1841,  2  vols.  8to)  ;  «De  Wette,  ErUarvmg  (Lps.  1848, 
1847,  8to);  Wilson,  Leebtrta  (London,  1845,  8to;  alio 
1846);  Baaniff!irt<>n-('ru8iii»,  Commentar  (Jena,  1847, 
8vo);  Meyer,  Ilaadbuch  {V.oii.  1848.  8vo,  pt.  ix^ ;  K&h- 
kr,  Autlef/tmff  (FJdIcli.  IHI^ll,  8vo) ;  Bi'«|iinjr,  ErkUinmg 
(Manst.  1855, 8vo) ;  *Eadie,  Cimmmtary  (Glasg.  1856, 
8to);  Dalmer,  Amletpttu^  (Gothn.  ls58,  «to);  •ElU- 
cott,  Commentary  (Ix)ndnn,  18,'>8,  1861,  8vo ;  Andover, 
I860,  8vo);  (iblKinio,  ErposUion  (Ixind.  1860, 12mo); 
MenHmer,  Erklirnng  (Brixen,  1863,  8vo) ;  Pajtsarant, 
Atulfffunff  (Ba«el,  186fi,  8to)  ;  *B]mk,  Varlmmgm 
(Berlin,  1866,  8vo).    See  ConoilinrAaT. 

Colt  (prop.        a'yir,  a  young       Jodf;.  x,  4  ; 

xiii,  14;  Job  xi,  1'-';  Z.rli,  ix.  'J;  irwXof,  Matt,  xxi, 
S,  etc),  spoken  of  tiie  young  of  tfa«  hora«,  asa,  or  cam- 
«L  8m  Foal. 


Colton, Calvin,  D.D.,  was  bom  In  Laqgneadow, 
VMk,  and  gnduatod  at  Yale  CoUege  la  1812.  He 
atndied  divfnftj  it  AndoTer,  uid  waa  ordained  a  Pres- 

b\  t<  riati  clergyman  in  1815,  when  he  settled  nt  Ba- 
tavia,  N.  Y.,  where  he  prtached  until  1820,  at  which 
time  he  lost  hb  voice,  and  thenceforth  devoted  hi.-*  time 
lo  writing  for  periodicals.  He  travelled  in  Europe  for 
aeveral  jeara,  retaming  to  New  Torlc  in  1886,  wben 
he  took  order.'*  in  the  Pr<itf«tjuil  Kj  is' djial  (  Imrrh. 
After  this  be  turned  hijt  attention  to  jiolitii  al  fulgei  t*. 
and  from  1818  to  1842  wrote  many  pamphlot:*.  IIt> 
held  for  aana  jaut  before  his  death  the  chair  of  Po- 
Htieal  Eeonomj  hi  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Among 
Ua  theological  writinjr*  are  T/f  (imiu*  and  ^^**{l>n  of 
Proietlimt  Epimijxil  I  hunh  in  the  United  States 
Cltmo);  The  Mif/iou  i  SMe  of  the  CutUtr^  (ttmojl  He 
dBed  at  Savannah,  Man  h  20, 1857. 


Coinmba  was  the  first  of  the  immaraaa  Irish 
rfaaariea  of  tte  atstii  aad  aevantlk  uentuilea.  Tfe 

ban  about  A  D.  .W.  in  Doneural,  Ireland,  of  the  myiil 
fiunily.  liis  real  name  was  Colum,  but,  from  his  dove- 
like  appearance  in  childhood,  it  was  Latinised  to  Co> 
lonba  (dove).  AnMng  Ida  own  coontrTiiien  be  naa 
called  Cobm  na  Cieih.  or  CohnMeOle.  Ootmn  of  the 

Church.  His  niothrr,  F.thma.  «  of  the  royal  houde 
of  Leinster.    Before  Colujnba  went ^broad  on  hia  mia- 

'1 


and  other  part.s,  preaching  and  calling  upon  all  im- 
niediatclv  to  repent  and  b«Iieve  in  Christ.  The  Ven- 
erable Bade  {EceL  HiM,  lib.  iii)  aaja, "  Before  Coliunb 
came  lata  Nerfb  Britain  be  fcanded  a  noble  mooa^ 

tery  in  Ireland,  which,  in  the  lani^nge  of  the  Scots 
[Irisli],  was  called  Dairmach,  that  is,  the  'Field  of 
Oaks.'  "  Archbishop  1  Mn  r,  nho  studied  the  life  of 
tUs  saint  carofalij,  sa^  that,  directly  or  indirect* 
I7,  Cotamba  feonded  nearly  one  bandnd  monasteriet 
in  Ireland."  The  bi.ihop  may  have  men  tit  '^inqdy 
fliristian  schools  ;  for,  like  his  prtrtotype  St,  Patrick, 
wherever  he  had  built  a  church  he  founded  a  schooL 
With  theae  early  Irieb  CbriitiaaB  nlli^  and  leaiBo 
lag  were  tirladatan.  Bat  Coloaiba  la  better  knowa 
in  hi><tor}'  as  "The  Apostle  of  the  Picts.  or  the  Weal> 
ern  Isles."  Passing  over  on  a  religious  visit  to  tbe 
Irinh  colony  in  Albyn  or  North  Britain,  the  chief- 
tains of  which  were  bia  owa  relativea,  tat  tbe  fizit 
tima  ba  was  broagfat  into  contact  wMi  tiie  Pieta, 

wba  ware  then  papins.  From  that  iiu.nietit  he  re- 
solved to  devote  hi«  life  to  their  evangelization.  For 
thb  purpose,  atwut  A.D.  563,  Columha  Tortncil  a  com- 
,  pany  of  twelve,  and  embarked  for  Pmids'  Island,  sitB- 
'  ated  weat  of  MoD,  In  tbe  oonntry  afkerwarda  called 
Scotland.  Here  he  frmnded  the  monasterA",  or,  mere 
pro|)erly,  the  great  tlntildgical  iichtitd  known  on  the 
Continent  during  the  Dark  Ages  as  "The  Western 
Star  of  literature  and  religion."  Ita  govenuneat  waa 
wholly  wKbin  tttelf,  presbyterlaa  and  tepabllcan ;  tba 
abbot  or  head  invariably  to  he  a  presbyter,  and  to  bo 
cboi*en  only  by  the  inmates.  Having  built  his  huts, 
and  left  some  of  bis  men  to  till  the  ground  for  their 
support,  with  a  few  attendants  iie  set  ont  to  preacb  to 
tiie  Pleta  and  tbe  HlgUaBdera  on  tbe  aoi4  ride  olPtba 

Grampian  Range.  At  first  he  was  sternly  re-i^ted  by 
the  chieftain  and  his  I)riiidic  priest.  At  Ia*t,  how- 
ever, the  king  not  only  embraced  Chrirtianity,  hut 
becaiae  active  in  aprcading  It  among  bis  people.'  Co* 
Inmba  and  Mi  eempaalona  aflenrards  aet  aail  for  tbe 
We.«teni  and  Orkney  T.^landf.  and  founded  several 
churches  and  schools  upon  them.  Having  thus  es- 
tablished  his  mission  beyond  the  Grampian  Hills,  be 
letomed  to  lona  and  Albyn.  For  aeveral  yean  bia 
Held  of  labor  waa  very  larjre,  extending  fVwn  tba 
Western  T«l:indf!  to  the  T.oMland  Pirt-*.  to  the  Irish  col- 
ony in  Argv  le^hire,  to  the  Angli  -.Saxons  in  Northum- 
berland, and  orra^ionally  to  Ireland.  Although  nev- 
er apiaeopaUy  ordained,  he  tbua  became  tbe  graatcat 
nrianonary  bishop  of  bia  day.  His  last  visit  to  Ireland 
wa.i  one  of  pence,  to  adjust  n  political  (lifTcrcnce  be- 
tween two  princes.  <»n  reaching  lona, '"the  isle  of 
his  heart,"  as  ho  usuallj-  called  it,  he  wa.«  very  feeMe. 
Finding  that  be  waa  drawing  near  the  cloae  of  lift, 
be  waa  taken  to  a  lltde  emineaee  fttnn  wbieb  be  coaM 
see  tbe  holy  settlement,  and  from  which  he  invoked 
God's  blessing  upon  it.  Having  returned,  he  Itegan 
bia  favorite  employment  of  transcribing  the  Srrip- 
toraa.  That  night,  being  led  to  the  altar,  be  feU  oa 
hb  Imaea  and  beRan  to  pray ;  soon,  however,  be  waa 

discnvm  rl  Icnning  against  the  railing  in  a  dying  State. 
The  )>rotiiertiiH>d,  now  gathering  around  him  with  their 
lighttHl  torches,  began  to  weep  and  to  crave  his  laat 
blessing.  Iteoovering  for  a  moaient,  and  feebly  open* 
ing  his  eyes  and  amtlfng  on  all  around,  he  attempted 
to  Tni*e  his  hami  to  pronounce  the  Me-^'-ing,  luit  it  im- 
mediately fell.  He  then  sank  down  in  death,  and 
breathed  his  laalylatliaTMiyaarof  bit  age. 

Colnmba  waa  ao  onHaaiy  bhbi.  la  permi  bo  la 
aald  to  bave  been  very  comely— beaatUbl  even  to  old 
.igf.  Tie  was  never  idle.  'WHien  not  engaged  In  study, 
prayer,  or  missionary  duty,  he  employed  himwdf  in 
traaacribing  the  Holy  Scriptures.  When  travelling  he 
waa  alwaya  aeeking  for  opportaaitiea  to  do  good.  If 
ba  mot  a  ebfld,  he  gave  H  bia  Metafaig;  If  an  adnlt,  ba 
inquired  in  regard  to  his  soul.  On  entering  a  house,  he 
invoked  God's  bleering  upon  it;  and  often,  when  reach- 
lag  11m  tlii«dilaf4toor,  ba  waaU  nqant  all  to  alqp 
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work  tm  they  bad  thanked  God,  the  (H 

II i^  mrly  hiographcrs  say  ttuit  he  whs  a  powerful 
piYAclmr,  s|K-akin^  the  Iri»h  and  Latin  with  equal  ea»e, 
and  both  with  i^T^'.a  tlut-ncy.  Hi«  voice  was  tender, 
kremnloiu,  initBifialtaiid  aoAdeiitfyMrong  to  be  heard 
at  a  gnat  dlitanea.  Hb  aool  was  In  his  preaching, 
and  was  constantly  manifesting  itM-lf  through  his 
words,  tones,  and  gctrture*.  Ht>  was  a  man  of  great 
prayer ;  the  spirit  of  devotion  seemeU  to  have  been  the 
atinosphcre  in  which  bo  lived.  If  ba  entered  a  boat, 
mounted  a  borae,  administered  medicine,  or  parted 
with  a  friend,  in  all  t\u-o  he  acknowledged  God,  and 
Miced  his  protection.  He  ytus  not  a  Kumaniat — Ho- 
aunlsm  proper  bad  not  reached  IreUnd  in  Us  day.  He 
enjoined  on  all  his  disciples  to  receive  nothing  as  relig- 
ious truth  that  was  not  tnstiUned  by  proof  dnwn  from 
tbo  Holy  Scriptures  {Prolatis  mcra  Ser^ttra  ietti- 
noNwt).— Adaninan,  Life  o/Cobmba;  BuiMfEceL  I/itt. 
iii,  4;  Moore,  Jlist.  of  Inland,  often;  PteL  Bitt.  of 
Ertffhnd,  i,  277 ;  Montalomliert,  .\f'ml4  if  the  West,  vol. 
iii ;  Tcnld,  Ancient  Irish  Church ;  Smith,  Religion  of  An- 
duU  Britain,  p.  256 ;  McL.car,  Chritiutn  Misnim*  in  the 
Middle  A;;**,  I-ond- 1863 ;  Princeton  Rft.  Jan.  1KG7,  p.  6. 

Colnmbanni»  •  missionary  of  the  sixth  oentory, 
was  bevn  in  Letosler,  Ireland,  aboot  A.D.  and 

descended  from  a  noble  fumily  of  that  pnivinre.  In 
early  lif>',  from  talents,  jxi-iition,  ainl  |iro|»crty,  the 
world  ()i>eiii''l  to  him  with  unusual  attractions,  but  he 
dadded  to  enter  the  monasteiy  of  Banchor,  in  Ulster, 
then  giving  inatnicUun  to  nbont  one  thoosand  students. 
Having  formed  a  company  nf  missionaries,  ruliimbunas 
set  out  for  France,  and  twttltHl  at  the  foot  t>f  the  V  osges 
Mountains,  among  the  wildest,  poorest,  and  most  un- 
driliaed  of  all  the  Franks.  Here  be  bnllt  Iwts.  The 
daily  rontlne  of  the  ftatemity  was,  in  tbdr  cabins,  read, 
ing,  praying,  and  tranfrriliing  the  Scriptures  and  oth- 
er books;  in  the  Aeld,  cultivating  the  ground  for  their 
sustenance  and  to  give  to  the  poor ;  and  when  abroad, 
visiting  the  people,  and  inviting  then)  to  hear  the  Gos- 
pel. TiMir  estahllsbnent,  although  genenlly  called 
a  monastery,  was  far  more  like  one  of  our  mo'lern 
^li8sionar^■  stations.  After  a  few  years  another  was 
commenced  at  Fontaines  —  "The  Springs"  —  which 
soon  became  a  place  of  flenenlresorti  and  which  great- 
ly enlarged  thc^  sphere  of  usAilneai.  In  these  places 
tiiey  oontinned  for  aNiut  twenty  years,  exerting  the 
moetlwnign  induence  on  all  the  i<urrouiiiIiiig  country; 
and  through  the  wives  and  d  mu'hti  rH  of  the  semi-bar- 
baiona  cbieftabts,  Christianizing  its  political  inatita* 
tions.  **The  eomtnon  people  had  fouowed  these  mls> 
sionaries  ;:l:\>!ly ;  Imt  thi-  kron  n>)iukes  of  Columbanas 
bad  long  rhafeil  tin^  most  of  tlie  ruling  classes.  At  a 
royal  festival  a  ghiss  of  wine  was  presented  to  him, 
wbicb  be  dasbsd  on  the  floor  because  it  bad  'been  pol> 
Inted  by  the  tooch  of  an  adaherer*  '*  (Godwfai'a  Amdmd 
Gaul,  p.  fiSf^).  At  another  time  four  illegMmalS  oUl* 
dren  of  Theuderik,  or  Thierr\%  the  king,  were  placed 
befbre  bim  to  receive  hb*  blessing,  which  he  refused, 
and  praorooaced  them  to  be  the  offspring  of  sin.  Upon 
thla  flnnoiia  BrmwhlUn  TOwed  Us  destroctbm. 
Whaotbe  soldiers  came  to  disperse  his  establishment, 
haoMttbem  with  intrepidity.  liut  the  monasters-  was 
hnkOB  op.  The  brotherhood  now  rallied  around  him, 
and  were  willing  to  dia  with  Urn}  bntbeadTiaedtbani 
to  go  to  Germany. 

CnltimUanua  went  lo  Italji  whfre  now  trouMrs 
awaited  him.  Holding  wMl the  Irish  Church  in  regard 
to  the  Three  Chapters  (q.  v.)  and  the  time  of  kecjiing 
(I-  ^  leomsd  that  the  Boman  CliarGb  bad 
oondenined  theee  views  under  sevore  penaltlaa.  lie 
found,  however,  a  protector  in  Theodolinda,  the  pious 
queen  of  the  Lombards,  who  agreed  with  him  almut  the 
TlmoChaptan.  He  had  everywhere  avowed  his  prin- 
ctalaii  tad  ofw  addressed  a  latter  to  pm  Bonifiwa,  in 
widdiho  chaiBsdhimMdtitoGoimalOvBadl  with 
i  tfw  idCh  of  tto  ttoidM,  Ba 


ed  htm       In  Komo  and  Itsly  tiion  had  been  maa^ 

disjMit.  s  and  ili'-si  nsions,  while  in  Ireland  "there  never 
had  l>oen  a  heretic  or  schismatic  but  that  from  the  be- 
ginning they  had  held  without  wavering  {inconeuua) 
the  true  catholic  lUtb."  Soon  aftarwarda  ha  retired 
to  Bobbio,  bi  the  Apennfaies,  where  he  Ibvnded  hb  laat 
monastery,  and  died  preniatundy  at  fifty-six. 
C  oluuibanus  was  one  of  tho«e  men  who  cannot 


easily  through  this  world.  The  subjects  of  his  I0« 
bnkes  were  geaanUy  ablning  marks— kiagk  qoaoaai 
dukes,  popes,  and  oUiers  In  Ugh  plaoea.   ttj  natnra 

he  was  a  jxM  t ;  ami  the  fragments  of  Irish  poetry  !(>fl 
by  him  are  said  liy  conijietent  judges  to  have  U^cn  im- 
itated in  Macpherson's  Ouiun.  He  has  been  almost 
ovariookod  ia  Banish  literature,  wiiile  the  autbora  of 
the  IsBswny  Mdtrf  <ifFhmee  are  ovon  extraTngaat 
in  his  praisi.  He  l<  ft  a  tn  atisf  on  Penitence,  from 
which  it  is  erUoBt  ttiat  communion  in  both  kinds  was 
allowed  In  the  Irl^  Cboiob  in  his  day.  Of  the  works 
written  by  Colnmttantis  are  still  extant :  I)e  ocio  ntiit 
prindpidilmt,  Pcmitentialf,  Instructkmei  dt  ojficiis  Chrit- 
tiani,  and  some  letters  and  poems.  They  have  been 
pablished  by  Fleming  (Louvain,  16Q7X  ""^  ^  Gallaa* 
dins,  SUL  vcUci  Hsi  P\Btt,  torn.  xH.  Ootmobunns's  mo* 
nastic  rule  has  ln't'n  puldished  in  Ilolsten-nmckie,  C t>- 
der  Rrgiil.  i,  ItHi  IJiographies  of  C«dunibanus  were 
written  bv  his  com|)!inion  Jonas  and  by  the  monk 
\Valufrid  Strabo^  both  of  which  an  given  by  liaUl- 
lon,  Ada  88.  (M.  &  Bm.  1,  see.  t. — See  Wetser  u. 
Welte,  Kirch^n-Ijex.  ii,  TOO ;  Ilerzog,  Rtid-Enryilop. 
ii,  7«9  ;  Hefele,  Guch.  d4r  Einfuhr.  da  Christ,  in  iiiid- 
detUscA.  p.  '2f.-2  280;  KnotU-nbelt,  Disp.  de  OAumbana 
(Leyd.  1859) ;  UHU  UtL  de  />aws,  iii,  27»-50o ;  Ush- 
er,  vi,  m ;  JLmw  ^/Jhs.  Jfsn  ttftrOmd,  i,  125  (Mb> 
lin,  ;  Moore's  BUlorji  iff  In  lirul,  p.  186  (Phila> 
del[ilii,i)  ;  Neander,  tJght  in  Dark  PLicet,  p.  187. 

Column  (Ijit.  columna),  a  pillar  to  support  a  roof 
or  other  part  of  a  building.  It  h  more  usually  applied 
to  ancient  architecture,  tiie  columns  of  Gotliic  bnildinga 
being  osually  termed  piBeam.  Still,  tUa  dbtfaiction  of 
terms  is  not  universally  observed.  A  column  gener- 
ally has  a  lia^e,  shaft,  and  capital.  The  proportions 
vary  with  the  style  of  architecture,  and  ttie  size  and 
porpoee  of  the  building.  It  was  fteqoent^  merely 
an  arcUtectural  eiiiament,  and  was  used  fn  all  cnltt* 
vated  ages.  Those  emi^lnvorl  by  the  ancient  Eg^p- 
tians,  Greeks,  and  Persians  may  be  taken  as  the  best 

flooPn*. 


1.  Egyptian  eohmms  may  )>e  classed  la  elglit  orien, 

OS  in  the  accom]iAnying  wootl  i  iit.  where,  hong  drawn 
to  the  same  locale,  their  resjiective  dfanensions  are 
For,  though  coluninii  of  the  seam  ordor 
in  different  buildings,  an  avenge  pnpor* 
tion  may  be  assigned  to  them,  which,  faideed,  b  all 
that  can  be  done  in  those  of  (Jrecce,  though  they  va- 
ried less  than  in  Kgjptian  architecture.    In  point  of 
antiquity,  the  first  was  certainly  the  square  pillar; 
I  than  the  polygonal  and  rovnd  fluted  ocdnmn  of  tbo 
I  second  order;  and  soon  aftsrwardatiie  third  sad  ftturA 
came  into  use.    But  the  fourth  and  fifth,  thongh  used 
long  before,  were  not  common  till  the  18th  dynasty, 
and  the  fourth  assumed  a  larger  size  than  any  other, 
as  at  Kantak  and  Losor.   The  sixth,  thongh  mostly 
I  fn  Ptolemide  and  Itomaa  temples,  dates  at  least  as  ear* 

ly  ns  the  18th  rlvr,.isty  ;  a,i  <Ior>s  the  eighth,  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  square  pillar,  with  a  figure  attached,  and 
the  evident  original  of  the  Caryatide  of  C>  reece ;  hot 
the  aevaath  b  limltad  to  the  ago  of  the  Ptokaiba,  aad 
has  an  endless  rarlely  In  tin  fcnn  and  oraamenla  tt 

Its  rajiit  il.  It  was,  however,  quite  Egyptian,  and  in 
no  way  in*le)>ted  to  Greek  taste  for  its  introduction. 
Of  the  same  kind  were  the  columns  dcsrriii.^d  by  Athe- 
(▼,108^  with  drcalar  eapitala,  aet  round  with 
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ttL  Tlh,  or  ('ompoBlt*.       Ma,  or  (Mild*. 


Aad«ot  Kgjrpiiaa  CokmuML 

hm  mnA  in  their  hoMC%  to  which  h«  aim  »lladei>. 
There  wan  also  a  piU«t^r  snrmonnted  by  a  cow's  head 

(Wilkinson's  Anr.  Erpjjitiafu,  ii.  286,  286.  abridKtn.). 

2.  Ainoii^;  tlif  (in  i  ks,  alno.  the  (jranih'iir  nf  the  U-m- 
ples,  which  were  rer}-  simple  in  form,  was  greatly  ow- 
ing to  the  beMtiftil  oonUnations  of  colomns  which 
•domed  the  Interior  aa  well  aa  the  ontaide.  These 
oolmnna  either  surrounded  the  buildlog  entirely,  or 
v  crr  arranffwl  in  porticoe!*  on  one  or  more  of  it*  front.'*, 
,aud  according  to  their  niimt>fr  and  <li»tnbutiiin  tvm- 


^  ^^^^^^^^  .   J:  liria.M^. 


I  pics  fanre  Inmi  dsaaiM  hoA  bjr  ancient  and  nodera 

,  writers  on  architecture.  Colunmh  wore  orijfinally 
'  used  simply  to  support  the  ruof  uf  tiie  editii-c ;  and, 
'  amidst  ail  the  elaborations  of  a  later  ti\g^,  this  ol>jcct 
j  was  always  Itept  in  Tiaw.  Henoe  w«  find  the  odamn 
I  supporting  a  horliontd  naw  todinieally  caDad  the 
'  cntiMatiirr.  I!<>tli  the  colnaul  and  the  entablature 
'arc  a(;uin  <li\i'lr<l  into  three  distinct  [larts.    The  for* 

mer  con^i^t.H  of  tlie  hai>c,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital; 

Um  latter  of  the  arcbitnTa,  the  firieu,  and  the  cornice. 

Tlw  ardiitmva  la  tlw  dd«f  beam  {tmirrvXwt;  fjndy. 

Hum'),  rcstinfi  on  the  summit  of  the  row  of  rolumn.'; 

the  frieze  {H^uj^itpo^,  sophonu)  rises  alove  the  archi> 

tmve,  and  is  ftreqnenly  adorned  by  figures  in  detail  { 

and  atwve  the  ftteM  {injacta  the  cornice  (mmm/i'c,  co- 

roHu),  forming  n  lundwnM  flnlah  (Smith's  ButoTy  of . 

Grercf.  p.  14A;  Me  Hflllor,  AmeimU  AH  (Xond.  IMS}, 

§  -'77). 

3.  The  Persian  style  of  .columns  (see  AaerMA} 
Jachix)  gna^jr  reaembled  the  Ionic,  having  a  dren- 
lar  end  oraamental  baaeta  ilnted  thaifl,  and  a  capital, 

eemistinK  either  of  two  half-fomieri  animals  (ilic 
liane-bead  or  deml-lmlls  were  the  favorites)  cri^M^  ise 
of  the  architrave,  or  of  a  complex  pyrnmidal  ornament 
surmounted  by  volutaa  (Feiguaion'a  Ai*eve4  and 
ttpolia,  p.  159  sq.).  8ea  kmcmacmm, 

ConuunOMr.  8eo  KoiuinnaL 

Comb.    See  HoXKY. 

Combat.  See  Sisole  Combat. 

Oombefla,  Praxi,oir,  a  learned  Donfaiiean  nonk, 

was  Ixirn  in  Xuvcmlwr,  1605,  at  Marniande,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Lot-ct-Garonne,  in  France.  He  was  edtt» 
cated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Bordeaux,  and  in  ir>24  entered 
tbe  Dooiiniean  order.  After  completing  his  theolog- 
ical atodiea,  he  Wa«  appointed  profei<M>r  of  phi1o!iophy 
and  thi-olnt^'v  in  M-veral  liouses  (if  lii.'^  dnli  r  (  in  li'.io  iit 
Paris).  Hut  ^w^n  he  withdrew  from  hit*  profej-sorthip 
in  order  to  devote  all  his  time  to  literar}-  labors,  and, 
in  particular,  to  the  atady  and  pubUcatkm  of  tite  aa> 
dnt  writers  of  Um  Chnrdu  After  pnbtbhlnr,  la 
1644,  the  works  of  Amphilo<  hius,  bit.ho]>  of  Ironium, 
of  MetJiodius  and  Andreas  of  t'rete  (2  vol*,  fol.,  Greelt 
and  Latin,  with  notes),  and  in  1645  the  («cholia  of  St> 
Maxim  us  on  Oionjaiiii,  lie  attiactad  gnat  attention 
by  the  pul  lieatian  of  tile  JVomhh  AmeUiriim  Grveth 
Ijilirur  liiblioiht  crr  Pntnim  (Parir.  K^^*),  whieh  consists 
of  an  exejTftical  and  a  hi.storical  jwrt.  The  former 
contains  homilies  and  sermons  of  St.  Astcriu*,  bifrhop 
of  AnuuM*!  of  St.  Proeloa,  of  St.  Anastaaina  of  Alaxaa- 
dria,  and  of  wwral  odier  Cboreh  fhthera  and  wrlten. 
1  The  second  part  roiitiiin.t  a  hi!<torv  of  the  Sfonothe- 
lites,  which  was  not  w^ell  received  in  Bome,  and  the 
writings  of  several  Greek  writers,  ecclednUcBl  and 
secular,  la  16W  he  mblished  the  ChlvOflKmpby  of 
the  Byzantine  writer  Theophanes,  whidt  had  been  bo> 
gun  by  the  Dominican  monk  (lour,  luit  left  unfinished 
at  his  death.  In  order  to  encuurage  these  literary 
lahora,  the  French  bishops,  at  a  meeting  in  I*ari8  in 
1C6A,  Bwignod  to  Combafia  an  ananal  aalair  of  500 
llTrea,  which  In  the  next  jmr  waa  Increaaed  to  800^ 
and  later  to  1000  Hvres.  In  1(150  lu  [.ublished  several 
works  of  Chrysostom  ;  in  KkkJ  the  a<  ts  of  martyrs  of 
the  Greek  Church  (^lUuttrium  Chritti  Marlgntm  Leeli 
Trim^iki,  Greek  and  Latia>  In  IWi  appeond  OM 
of  hia  gTMteat  workB,  the  MJMIera  Artrnai  Cbndbm^ 
lorui  (H  vols.  Paris).  Amonp  the  most  important  of 
his  later  works  are  the  following:  Audnrium  nocitsi- 
sum  BibSntheor  Gracontm  Patrum  (Paria,  1672,  2 
Tols.),  containing  £M«r  FUnU  Jmpki  dt  mjitrio  ratkmia 
«a  lattdtm  Maeeabaonm,  two  booln  of  Hippoh  tus.  one 
essay  of  Metljodius,  two  works  against  the  Miini<  lie- 
ans  by  Alexander  of  Lycopolis  (formerly  hintoelf  a 
Hanic'hean).  and  by  Didymna  of  Alexandria ;  some  ee> 
aaya  of  the  Haqrehaat  FklaaMi  and  hia  iqpponant  Ibm* 
nd  Kalakaa,  who,  on  aatannt  of  Uo  KominMng  tan* 
dMMia%  had  tewi  w^tHid  ftwn  tht  Qfwk  Qiufwii  aB4 
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liadmtaredtlieDoiiifaiieu  ord«r;  tin  £!pefaiMa<e»  I 

ciM(l'ur.  IfiT  l),  containing  a  I^tin  translatiun  of  select 
works  of  Biuiil  the  Great  and  B&»i\  binhop  of  S«Ieucia ; 
and  new  editions  of  the  work.n  of  Maxima^  Confeuor 
(Parifl,  1676,  2  vols.  M.t  tim  work  «W  left  incom- 
plete in  conseqaenee  of  the  desth  of  Oombefi*)  and  of 
liasil  the  Great.  The  edition  of  (In  >;(>ry  <>f  Na/im- 
sua,  and  of  the  works  of  those  Byzantine  writers  y>ho 
irrata  after  Theophanes,  were  prepared  by  Combclis, 
bat  not  finiahad.  The  latter  waa  pabliabad  tijr  Da 
Fnane  (Paris,  1685) ;  the  fbmer  waa  made  ase  of  by 
the  Maurine  Lonviinl  f(>r  his  eilition  of  (irejjon,-.  Com- 
befis  died  March  2a,  1679.  See  Wctxer  u.  Welt«,A^ircA. 
m-Lex.  U,  701  aq.;  Qaatif  and  Echud,  Ser^  Ord. 
Pradie.  ii,  ^'i- 

Comber,  Thomas,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Wci^terhiim,  Kent,  March  19, 1644.  It  is  said 
that  In  cooU  read  Greek  at  tea /eandd.  Admitted 
B.A.  at  Cambridge  Ib  WS,  he  waa  made  Prebendary 
of  York  in  1677,  dean  of  Durham  in  1091,  nnd  (Ii<-<1  in 
1699.  Hia  chief  works  are :  Companion  to  Uie  Tt  tnpU 
(sew  edit,  Ozfbid,  IMl,  7  vols.  8vo,  one  of  the  mw>i 
oompleto  worka  extant  on  th«  Book  of  Common  Pray- 
er):—Alkirf  Diaeovnm  m  l*«  Commm  Prnytr  (16h4, 

8vo) :— /?""i'm  Forgfrifx  in  th>'  Cenwib  '>/"'•'''  Ji'  f'  f''>tr 
Cen/uri(S  (London,  lt>h9,  -Jto).  His  .)/<  wir,*,  l)y  his 
great  fjrandson,  T.  Comber,  veem  published  in  London 
in  17!)'.)  (8vo) — Bosk^Ecclft.  /}MiyRy%,iT,lfi6;  Kip- 
pis,  Biographia  Brkamtica,  iv,  45. 

Comber,  Thomas,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
paaaed  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1770^  and  LL.D,  in  1777. 
He  died  reetor  of  Baclnreitli  in  1778.  Beddea  the 
Life  of  his  (rrandfathor,  mentioned  above,  he  wrote 
Tke  Heathen  Hejectim  ofCkril^imijf  in  the  ^r»t  Agu 
eoHsidrred  (Lond.  1747,  8vo) £jNiflMi<i<im  o/MkUU- 
ton's  JJiicoitrM  agmnit  Miraeht  (8to): — TWcrfiie  iff 
Laws, from  At  Greek  ofSyliurffau  (1776,  8to). 

Comenius  (properly  Komfn.*k^),  JoHH  Amos,  was 
bom  at  Comna,  in  Moimvia,  March  28^  1592.  Uav- 
tng  atadfad  at  Herbora  and  Heidelberg,  ba  aaftaicd  tiie 

miiiistrA'  of  tlie  B«>hpmian  Brethren's  rhurrh,  and  took 
charge  (Uiltj)  of  the  parish  of  Prcrau,  as  uImi  of  the 
TCCtor^ihip  of  its  theoli)(;ii'4il  seuiiniiry.  In  Ifil**  he  re- 
aaoved  to  FolnedL,  where  he  filled  the  aame  offices. 
IMven  fWnn  his  native  ooontty  in  the  Bohemiaa  anti- 
Reformntion,  he  nettled  at  Lissa,  In  Poland,  where  he 
superintended  the  hi^h  school  of  the  Brethren.  In 
1632  he  Ijecame  one  of  their  bishops,  and,  as  such,  pre- 
pared the  wigr  iior  their  renewal  aa  a  churcli,  caring  in 
particaiar  fbr  the  eontimuaoe  of  their  epiacopal  sao> 
cession.  His  skill  ,im  an  educator,  c«p<HM:illy  liis  new 
method  of  teacliing  Liitiii,  j^ave  him  great  ccleltrity, 
and  ho  traveled  througii  u  lartre  pjirt  of  Protestant 
Europe  to  improve  the  methoda  of  education,  lieing 
adied  to  Engiaad  tar  tide  porpooe  in  1641,  and  to 

Sweden  in  1642.  He  fiei  nnic  ilnscly  cfmnected  ysith 
the  mystic  Antoinette  liourif;iu/n  {<\.  v.),  mid  in  l(i57 
published  Lux  in  TentbrU  (-Ito),  in  which  he  reported 
the  ''viafama"  of  Kotter,  Poniatovia,  and  Drabidna. 
In  after  yean,  bona? ai,  bo  regretted  flila  oonnection, 

and  acknowledtred  that  "he  had  been  entangled  in  an 
inextricable  hibyriuth."  He  settled  tinally  at  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  died  in  1631.  His  principal  works 
are:  nea(ni»dMMMi(Ptaga«,  161Q  i-—Labgrimlk  der 
irfli((Pragn«,I«Sl;  Bsdin,  1787)  t-^own  Bayam'aai 
rtterata  (Lissa,  1fi:U),  trandaled  into  many  langungps, 
and,  among  others,  into  Persian  and  Arabic,  an  ele- 
mont^iry  encyclopedia  divided  into  100  chapters  and 
1000  pwragraplws— <tera  didaeHea  amma  (Amat.  1657, 
«iL):~Mb  d&ev«Mi  arAmsgns  eeoT.  4m  UnUaHFra^ 
tnm  Bohfmorum  (Lissa,  1632 ;  Amsterd.  1660 ;  Halle, 
1708;  in  German  by  Kdppen;  in  English  by  Seiderth, 
CL  Ouut.  o^iAa  MMIraa  (Lond.  1867). 

Comer,  Jonw,  one  of  the  early  Baptist  mlntsters 
in  Ametioa,  waa  bom  in  Boston,  Aug.  1, 1704.  He  waa 
aMueuUoed  to  n  ghwar,  bnt  at  aawlMii,  ly  the  infl» 


aaoe  of  Tnereaae  Mather,  he  waa  ivleaaed  by  bis  man* 

tcr,  and  sfton  entcreil  Harvard  College,  whence  he  re- 
moved, after  a  few  years,  to  Yale.  In  1721  he  joined 
the  Congr^ationalist  Chnrch  at  Cambridge,  but  in 
1726  baoama  n  Baptist,  omina«iting  himself  with  Mr. 
Callender^  drareb  in  Boeton.  In  the  same  year  Iw 
'  >  v:;m  I  in  , idling,  and  in  1726  he  waa  ord  iim  .!  co-pas- 
tor at  Newport.  In  1729a  dispute  about  the  •"laying 
on  of  hands"  in  admitting  l>aptizcd  members  into  the 
Church  led  to  hia  dismissal  from  his  charge.  In  1782 
be  became  pestor  at  Old  Bebabotb,  about  ten  mflea 
from  Providence,  where  he  died  nf  consumption.  May 
23, 1734.  He  left  a  Duirt/  in  MS.,  which  is  of  great 
interest  for  the  early  history  of  the  B^tilt  Cfauch  la 
America. — Sprague,  Afinalu,  vi,  42. 

Comforter.    See  Hui.y  Spirit. 

Oonlng  (Trajioi  rrui,  belfiff  pirtent)  or  ChRIBT,  ft 

phraaa  employed,  (1.)  literally,  in  reference  to  oar 
Lord's  first  appeannee  in  tbe  flesh  (1  John  v,  20;  3 

Julin  vii\  or  to  future  .njifiearaiice  at  the  last  day 
to  fultil  tiis  pruini^cs  to  raise  the  dead  and  Judge  tbe 
world  in  righteousnei^s  (Acts  i,  11 ;  iii,  SO^  U  {  1  TbaM. 
iv,  15;  2  Tim.  iv,  1 ;  Ueb.  ix,  28). 

(2.)  Metaphorically,  Chflst  la  said  tO  eooM  when  bis 
t!os|x  l  is  introduced  or  preached  in  any  place  1  y  his 
ministers  (John  xv,  22;  Ephes.  ii,  17);  when  Lis 
church  or  liingdom  is  visildy  or  powerfully  established 
in  tba  world  (Matt,  xvi,  28);  when  he  bestows  np(Ri 
believwrs  the  inflosnce  of  bia  spirit,  and  the  peculiar 
token?!  of  hiK  love  (John  .xiv,  18,  2.'i,  2X);  when  he  ex- 
ecutes his  judgment  on  wicked  communities  who  reject 
or  corrupt  his  QmpA  ^  These,  ii,  8) ;  and  when  his 
providence  calla  tts  away  from  tba  world  by  death,  aa 
preparatory  to  tbe  judgment  of  tbe  last  day  (Slatt. 
xxiv,  42).  Tlie  basi-s  of  thi.*  metaphorical  usage  in 
regard  to  tbe  coming  of  L'hrUt  is  the  same  aa  in  rela- 
tion to  the  coming  of  God ;  that  as  he  governs  tha 
world,  every  specific  act  of  his  providence  and  aatbor> 
ity  indicates  Ua  presence  in  a  more  striking  manner 
to  human  conception,  on  the  prinri].lo  ticit  no  wgBBk 
can  act  where  he  ia  not.   bee  Eschatolooy. 

OotttUisiidMry^  or  OouuBsndxy',  a  itind  of  Iwn* 

efice  l>clongtng  to  a  military*  order.  There  are  also 
"  communderies"  in  the  orders  of  Bernard  and  An- 
thony, and  for  the  Itnighta  of  Malta,  accorded  for  dia> 
tinguished  services.— Eden,  Citpxkiitm't  Diet.  a. 

Commandment.   See  DaoAuoomt. 

COMMANDMENTS,  THE  FIVE,  or  Commahd. 
■oonra  or  tbb  CwmoB,  oartain  rnlea  of  the  Boman 
Oadiolie  Chiveb  wbleli,  witUn  the  bnt  tltrea  oentB> 
ries,  have  l)cen  considered  to  be  as  ol>liL:nti>r\-  on  the 
liiity  as  the  ammandmniU  ff  th>'  deculutfuf.  These 
five  commandments  are  generally  stated  as  follows: 
1.  To  keep  hidy  the  obligatory  fta8ti4*7"  >  ^'  I>evoBt« 
ly  to  bear  maaa  on  Snndays  nid  Ibas^days ;  8.  To  ol»* 
serve  the  days  of  fust  ami  aVi'-tincnoe  ;  •!.  To  confess 
to  the  priest  at  least  om  c  a  year  (at  Easter)  {Cone. 
IM.  iy,Caa.n);  6.  To  {nirtako  of  the  sacrament  at 
leaatonoaajaiir,t«waida  Easter.  Aa  these  difiersat 
rules  liave  no  common  orif^n  in  tin  vegnlationa  of  tlw 
Church,  and  are  not  on  n  taken  fVom  the  CaUchismut 
Romanut,  it  is  not  to  be  wcndered  at  that  tliey  have 
undergone  several  nodiiicatidn.s.  Among  other  vari- 
ations. It  baa  ban  Sfneral  practice  to  Join  the  fooitb 
and  flMi  oommandmenla  together,  and  to  repUea  tha 
fifth  by  "Not  to  many  at  certain  prohiliited  time*." 
Others  have  made  various  alterations.  Hellamiine  in- 
cludes the  paying  of  tithes  among  the  commandments 
of  tbe  Choreb,  whilst  some  of  the  fkanch  catachisoM^ 
nnable  to  indiide  all  tba  rnlea  nnder  tbe  five  beads, 

have  added  a  sixth,  yet  without  reaching  their  object. 
In  the  United  .States  the  "commandments"  are  en- 
joined in  the  following  form : 

1.  Tl«c  Catholic  ("hurch  rrmimanilit  her  children,  on  Pnn- 
day*  and  holjrdaya  of  olillpittoa,  to  b«  premmt  at  the  h>'4T 
aaoitfrDe  of  maM,  to  nstflron  aenrUe  works  on  those  dsji,  and 
tehaMthamh^r* 
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%  BIWWnnHld>  tlK-m  to  ab!<t»ln  frum  titith  on  all  days  nt 
tu^nt;  und  •baliiMnci-,  and  on  fut-day*  tu  cat  but  oae  meal. 

3.  siie  ojmniandB  them  lo  oonfta  tiMir  tin  to  liwlr  pMtor 
»t  leant  ooce  a  year. 
^  She  conunaad*  Ui«in  to  recelTe  the  bleMed  Mcrament  at 
\  ooot  ft  yaar,  and  that  at  Kutet,  or  daring  tb«  paacbal 


H  Tft  emlribnls  •»  Hm  rapport  of  thttr 

Not  to  IMR7  within  the  fpoith  4vw  of  UbM,  aor 
fftvRteir  wUboot  wttoMMt;  aor  t»  takm»tt»$  mnlati  at 
iftolii  prohtbit«Nl  Ume«. 

We  ha%-e  Miid  that  the««  cotntnandments  are  an  obli- 
gatory for  the  Konianist  layman  cu  fh'-  commantlnu-ntt 
of  (Jod.  Ibe  Council  of  Trent  tuui  dogmatically  set- 
flad  tiM  toiat  (Sess.  VI,  De  JmH^.  Qui.  xz).  The 
Protestant  opposition  to  this  great  wrong  was  oom- 
menr*d  by  such  writinjrs  as  Luther's  De  ctqrlnilaU 

/^l' y'  fii'  ri    aihl   /uil;L:l-  >    I'm)   F.tiitifn    Utui  Fryktit 

der  ••>py*en.     1  lie  1  :\ uiigelicul  Confo».4ion8  oxpreM  the  , 
nine  oppogitimi,  a.>,  for  instance,  the  Auffuttana,  in  I 
the  articles  XV,  XVII,  XXVI,  the  Helvetica  in  23, 
24,  and  27,  Tttrapol.  cap.  7,  8,  9,  10.    The  clearly-^-x- 
prcsscd  protestation  i  <  nt.iinril  in  tlu jJ  i-Migcs  does 
in  no  way  aeek  to  overthrow  the  dutiJful  obedience  j 
eaamuuBded  towanb  poiton  and  iiilan  (Helk.  xUi,  17),  | 
or  towards  decency  and  order  (1  Cor.  xiv,  40").  and  tlio 
power  of  govcmnicnt  held  by  the  Chun  h  in  tlie  pcr- 
foa»  of  its  constituted  ori,'ans.    All  thi.s  ia  entirely 
different  from  the  coaunandmeats  estabUabed  by  the  I 
Baadah  hiaiaidigr  in  oppaahkit  to  ihe  Word  of  Gad,  | 

at  axprcssed  in  Col.  ii,  16,  18,  20  2.T;  Matt.  xv.  17; 
1  Tim.  iv,  1-4;  1  Cor.  viii,  8;  vii,  G;  iii,  21;  Miirk 
ii,2:j;  Gal.  iv,  9-11.  Thi^  old  i>lea  constantly  pre- 
■ented  by  the  Homiah  apologiata,  that  the  doctrine 
af  the  comwMnidmentB  of  fba  Cbaveh  baa  lie  fbonda- 

tion  in  tlu-  jmwer  of  the  keys  and  in  thf  ( (.inman<U 
uicnts  of  God  himaeV,  fa  of  no  weight. — IU  r/.og,  Jiial- 
Em^tkp.  iv,  G44 ;  Wetser  ikWdla,  Ktrck.-Lex.  iv,  844.  i 

ComaMBdwn.  When  a  Taeant  living  U 
matded  Is  lSb»  Clnneh  of  England  to  the  charge  of  a 

ck>r^;ymnn  until  it  can  lie  supplied  with  a  jiastor,  the 
benefice  ia  said  to  be  supplied  in  ormmendain.  An-. 
dently  the  adminiatration  of  vacant  blsboprica  be- 1 
longed  to  the  neaiaat  biabop,  tbenoe  called  eommmda- 
torjf.    This  custom  was  at  a  very  early  period  intro- 
dnoed  into  the  Church.    AthanasiuH  says  of  liiin-self, 
aeeording  to  Nicepborua,  that  there  had  been  given 
Urn,  M  commeftdam,  another  cbnrch  beside  that  of  Al- 1 
exandrio,  of  which  he  wa-t  the  stated  bishop.   When  a  ' 
priest  is  made  bi»h<>)),  h\»  [lantonugo  becomes  vacant, 
but  he  may  still  hoM  it  in  rommrntlttm.    Jt  lias  horn  the 
pntctice  aometimes  in  England  for  the  crown  tbuit  to 
annex  to  a  blalK^ric  of  small  value  either  the  living  I 
which  had  been  baU  bj  tba  newly  made  bishop,  and 
of  which,  in  virtue  of  ench  eleration  of  its  incumttent,  I 
the  patronage  liecanie  at  the  di.*po?al  of  tlie  crown,  or 
aooa  other  in  ita  atead. — £deu,  CAarcAatua'a  Diet,; 
lamr,  EeeL  LleLf'Wt^  v. Walta»  Kir^k^Ltg.  ti, 
705. 

Commendone,  Giovaxni  Frawcesco,  a  cardi- 
nal and  |Mipal  legate  in  Germany,  was  bom  at  Ven- 
ioa  Harcb  17, 1688.  Alter  atndjing  law,  be  want 
(1600)  to  Boma,whara  ba  atttadad  tfw  attantloB  of 
Pope  Julius  III,  and  was  employed  as  curly  1551 
fbr  a  political  mission.  In  1652  be  went  ns  \)a\ia\  en- 
voy to  the  Netherlands,  and  from  there  to  England, 
trbara  ba  bad  an  iaportant  secnt  interviaw  with  Uaiy, 
1h9  danghtar  of  Hanry  VIII,  who,  on  tbe  death  af  bar 
brother  Edward,  was  to  aj<cenil  the  Enpli'^h  throne. 
ICary  gave  him  an  autograph  letter  to  the  pope,  and 
pfomiscd  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  be 
re  aatabliabad  aa  tba  atota  Chnrcb.  Coonnendone, 
hnvfaig  noir  pfaied  tba  aotira  eonfldeoca  of  tin  pope, 
tna  lit  once  employed  for  Other  Importnnt  niisninn!*  to 
Pertu^iil,  .S|wiin,  and  France.  Paul  IV  made  him  pa- 
pal isecretary  and  bishop  of  Zante.  Piu.s  IV  sent  him 
to  Gannapy  to  invite  tba  Proteatant  prinoea  to  sand 
I  tothoCoanaaefTVant.  Ha  addrwaad  tha 
at  Nanmbais  ^MIX  and  p»- 


aented  the  papal  hall  of  invitathn  and  letters  to  tiw 
several  princaa,  bat  met  with  no  auecess,  the  letters 
being  returned  unopened  and  the  invitation  declined. 
Sul>sei|uent  eftorM  to  prevail  ii|i<>ii  the  elector  of  Hran- 
denliurg  and  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  to 
send  deputies  to  the  council  remained  likewise  without 
effect.  More  successful  waa  a  mission  to  Poland  in 
1568.  Whibt  staying  at  the  Polish  court  he  was  ap- 
pointe<l  a  cardinal.  In  1506  and  15*>s  hi-  wa.s  sent  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  was  suspected  of  lean* 
ing  towaid  Piolaatantiam,  in  order  to  detain  him  fkvm 
making  conceasiona  to  Oi»  Protaatanta.  Boon  after 
he  was  again  sent  to  Poland  In  order  to  secure  the 
election  of  a  French  prince,  who  was  Itnown  ns  a  fa. 
natical  partisan  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  king  of 
Poland.  He  returned  to  Rome  ia  1678,  and  died  in 
1684.  His  life  was  written  by  A.  MarU  Gratiani,  his 
secretarj',  and  snliseqncntly  bishop  of  Amelia.  See 
Wctzor  u.  Weltc,  A'i/f  A^/i-/.<'j-.  i.  7(i7  -sq. ;  I'risac,  Dir 
jMpttHckm  Legaten  (Jommtmdont  uad  Cegpacdiu  in 
Berlin  (Svm,  184^ 

Conunontaxy  {inrofivifiumaitSi,  Lat.  commenta- 
m,  2  Mace,  il,  18),  Biblical,  (see  Carpenter's  Guide 
to  thf  Study  of  ihf  Jiihk,  pt.  i,  ch.  iii,  sec.  1  i ;  David- 
son, in  Home's  Jntrod.  new  ed.  ii,  877-8b5;  M.  Stuait 
bitlwilai.M.JBgMakiil,UOaq.).  8aa  ImsnmcTA* 

TIOW. 

I.  TkfiuiHon. — By  eommtfUary,  in  its  theological  ap« 
plicatii^n,  is  tiMially  meant  an  exhibition  of  tiie  mean- 
ing wiiich  the  sacred  writers  intended  to  convey ;  or  a 
devalopmantof  the  tmtha  wUdi  tha  Holy  Spirit  wiHed 
to  communicate  to  men  for  their  saving  enlighten- 
ment. Ttii;*  is  usually  effected  by  notes  more  or  less 
exteniled — by  a  series  of  rcmark!>,  critical,  phihdo^i- 
col,  grammatical,  or  popular,  wboee  purport  is  to  bring 
oat  into  viair  tfia  asaet  saiilluianto  which  tha  Inaplnd 
authors  meant  to  express.  It  is  true  that  this  can 
only  be  imperfectly  done,  owing  to  the  various  rnuses 
by  which  every  language  is  affected  ;  but  the  fuhftance 
of  revebtion  may  be  adequately  embodied  in  a  great 
variety  of  gaihw 

(1.)  The  charac(>  ri.ittc.i  of  commentary*  are  :  (a.^  An 
elucidation  of  the  meaning  l>elonginf;  to  the  words, 
phra-Hcs,  and  idioms  of  the  original.  The  .Mignification 
of  a  term  ia  generic  or  specific.  A  vorieQr  of  aigni* 
ficatfona  alaa  bahwiga  to  liM  aama  tmn,  aeeording  to 
the  position  it  occupies.  Now  a  commcnt;iry  points 
out  the  particular  meaning  belonging  to  a  term  in  a 
]»articubir  place,  together  with  the  reason  of  its  iH'ar- 
ing  such  a  aenae.  So  with  pbrosea.  It  should  lik^ 
wise  explain  the  eanatrneUon  of  aontenoea,  the  peeolW 

arities  of  the  diction  employed,  the  diffirtiltics  Ixdnrif;- 
ing  to  certain  combinations  of  wurds,  and  the  nuxlc  in 
winch  tliey  affwrt  the  general  meaning. 

(6.)  Another  charactariatic  of  comraentaiy  ia  an  ax> 
biUtioa  of  tha  writer'a  aeopa,  or  tlw  and  ba  baa  in  view 
in  a  particular  place.  Every  jmrticlc  ;ind  vonl,  every 
|dirase  and  sentence,  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  rea- 
soning drawn  out  l>y  an  ins|)ired  author — a  step  in  the 
progreia  of  his  holy  revelations.  A  oommentaiy 
abenld  Ona  ashlUt  tta  darign  af  a  writer  in  a  cartabt 
connection — the  argument*  he  employs  to  establish 
his  iMisition.s,  their  coherence  witli  one  another,  their 
general  harmony,  and  Hw  di!groa  Of  llBpOttBBiOa  aa- 
s^pied  to  tbam. 

(c.)  In  addltton  to  thla,  tta  tnAi  of  tlionglit  or  raa* 

soning  pursued  throughout  an  entin'  l>n<ik  or  epistle, 
the  various  topics  dl.icussed,  the  great  end  of  the 
whole,  with  the  subordinate  particulars  it  embraces, 
the  digroiaiotts  made  by  tbe  writer— these,  and  other 
partieakia  of  a  tUta  natare,  alioald  ba  pointed  ont  by 
the  true  commentator.  The  connection  of  one  argu- 
ment with  another,  the  consistency  and  ultimatt  bear- 
ing of  all  the  statements  advanced — in  short,  their 
vukoa  ralatieas,  aa  fur  aa  these  are  developed  or  intU 
uMlad  by  tha  anOor,  ahanid  ba  daariy  qvprahMBded 
andinliUltHidyt 
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(dk)  AboUmv  dmacterifitic  of  commentar}'  is,  t1>at  it  the  aid  of  K  xlcons  and  ^mman  called  !n  to  support 
jnuBtM  A  oonpttison  of  the  sentimeots  conUined  in  or  confinn  a  certain  interpretation.  2.  Popular  com- 
MM  book,  «r  MM  «iitlre  eoonected  portion  of  Scriptare.  nu  atary  state*  in  penpienoiu  and  nnleebiiieal  pliraa^ 
tvitfi  tfaOM  of  tnothor,  and  with  the  geoeral  tenor  of  ology  the  Mntiments  of  the  holy  writers,  usually  with- 
re relation.  A  beautiful  harmony  pervades  the  Bible,  out  detailing  the  »U'\*  by  which  that  meaning  has 
Diversitien,  indeed,  it  exhibit.",  just  nn  w  i-  Khoul<l  ex-  lieen  discovered.  It  lejivi;.  philolotcical  <>l»»crvHtions 
pect  it  h priori  to  do;  it  prsaenta  difficulties  and  niys- ,  to  tboee  whoM  taate  leads  them  to  such  studies.  All 
femies  wmA  w  mmtit  fiitiioai,  bat  with  this  varietj  idenlille  iiWfWtlgiHoM  an  avoidod.  Its  great  object 
there  is  a  uniformity  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  '  is  to  present,  in  an  attrnrtive  form,  the  thoughts  of  the 
A  conimentitor  should  therefore  tie  able  to  account  sacred  authors,  so  that  tliey  may  vividly  ira|ire!<s  the 
for  diversities  of  sentiment,  in  reference  to  tin-  sanu?  niitid  and  interest  the  heart.  It  avoids  everj-  thing 
topic,  that  appear  in  the  pages  of  boolu  written  at  dif-  that  a  reader  anaoqnainted  with  Hebrew  and  Greelt 
teratporloda,  and  addreasad  to  Indlvldiials  or  oommn-  i  would  not  understand,  and  occapiea  Itaelf  solely  with 
idtiaa  wboae  circumf<tjincoa,  intellectual  and  physical,  the  theology  of  the  inspired  authors— that  holy  sense 
were  dissimilar.  Wiiliout  it  reli^iou!<  truth  will  be  wjiich  cnll^thten."  and  saves  mankind.  This,  however, 
seen  in  (ll-juiiiiril  fr:uri"ent«;  no  connt'cti-d  sy.'^tetn,  i'^  rat)i>  r  what  ]>o|iular  coiBBIHltaiJ^  ahMld  do^  thiB 
compact  and  liarmontous  in  its  parts,  will  meet  the  .  what  it  has  hitherto  done. 

•fe.  I    Tho  Uoitta  of  erUkat  and  popmhr  eonmientaiy  an 

(?  From  what  has  Ijcen  stated  in  regard  to  the  not  so  wide  as  to  prevent  a  partial  union  of  \>oth. 
constituent!*  of  commentary,  it  will  abo  he  seen  tluit  Their  ultimate  oliject  is  the  same,  viz.  to  present  the 
it  diifers  from  traiulaliim.  The  latter  imleavors  to  exact  meauiii^c  which  the  Holy  Sjarit  intendtil  to  ex- 
find  in  anotlMT  languane  equivalent  terms  expressive  ,  press.  lioth  may  state  the  import  of  words  and 
ofthotdeaa  which  tho  words  oftheHobrair  and  Greek 'phrases;  both  may  invwtfgato  the  course  of  dioagbt 

languages  were  fr.imeil  to  convey.  It  Is  eai«y  to  see,  pursued  1)V  prophets  and  apostlcR.  They  may  devcU 
however,  that  in  numy  casnjs  this  cannot  i>e  dune,  and  op  process's  of  argumentation,  the  .'sco|h'  of  the  writ- 
tiiat  in  others  it  can  lie  effi  c  t  d  very  imp«'rfcctly.  l  ers'  remarks,  the  Iwaring  of  each  particular  on  a  cer» 
lliere  are  and  must  be  a  tiiousand  varieties  of  concep-  tain  purpose,  and  the  connection  between  diiTcrent  por> 
tkn  oxpreoBod  In  tho  original  laagwigoo  of  Seripture,  '  tions  of  Serlptore.  Tot  there  b  noeh  dificulty  fai 
of  which  no  other  can  afford  an  adeqnalo  rapre8ent:t-  comliininc  their  rcf^i^ortive  (jnnlities.  In  pofpudarighig 
tlon.  The  intialiiuints  of  the  countries  where  the  sji-  the  critit  Jil.  ami  in  elevating  the  jxtpular  to  the  stan^ 
cred  books  were  written  livnl  ,iiuid  circumstances  in  ard  of  intelligent  interpretation,  there  in  room  for  the 
many  nopecto  diverse  from  those  of  other  people. ;  exercise  of  great  talent.  The  former  is  apt  to  degen> 
Thaao  cbeamstucea  natnially  gavo  a  otiorinir  to  their  |  erste  Into  philological  sterility,  the  latter  Into  trite  ra> 

laagoage.  They  nfTccted  it  in  such  a  wny  iii  to  rreate  flertion.  Hut  hyvivifying  the  oiw?,  and  solidifying  the 
terms  for  which  tlu  re  are  no  o<iuivulehtH  in  tiie  Ian-  otlier,  a  good  degree  of  athnity  would  lie  cflrected. 
guages  of  trilics  who  are  convcmant  with  different  ol)-  Critical  and  antiquarian  knowledge  should  only  l>e  * 
jects,  and  live  amid  different  relatkms.  In  such  a  \  regarded  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth  taught, 
caao  no  oxpottmt  b  left  bat  dveanioeatien.  By  tho  i  Geographical,  ehroncdogical,  and  hlrtorloal  ranarka 
help  of  several  phrases  we  must  tljf  lo  approximate  at  should  M>1ely  suhiarro  die  oduCtBWBt  OT  OOOfimwIIOD 
least  the  sentiment  or  shade  of  thought  which  the  in-  I  of  .lehovah's  will. 

spired  writers  designed  to  express,  Commeniary  is  III.  The  prominent  defecU  of  existing  comments- 
tbus  more  diffuse  than  frcmifa/ioii.  Ito  object  is  not  j  riea.— 1.  PrtHtitg.  This  defect  chiefly  applies  to  tho 
to  find  words  hi  one  langnage  corresponding  to  thoaa  I  older  works;  honeo  their  great  slie.   It  b  not  na« 

of  the  original  language?  of  the  Scripture^,  or  nearly  '  coninioii  to  meet  with  a  large  folio  volume  of  com- 
r^mbling  them  in  signiticance,  but  to  set  forth  the  nu  ntary  on  a  liook  of  Scripture  of  nuxlerate  extent, 
meaning  of  the  writers  in  notes  and  remark.s  of  consid-  Thus  Byfield,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colon^ians,  fills  a 
oraUe  length.  Para^fiknm  oeeupies  a  middle  place  j  folio  volume ;  and  Venema,  on  Jeremiah,  two  qoartoa. 
hetwoen  trsnilatlon  and  oommontarr,  partaking  of  PMer  Martyr's  *'nMMt  learaed  and  ftuMhl  commsa* 
greater  diffusenoss  than  the  former,  but  of  le«s  extent  taries  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans"  occupy  a  folio, 
than  the  latter.  It  aims  at  finding  etjuivnient  terms  and  his  "commentaries  upon  the  lKM)k  of  Judges'  nn- 
to  tlii'se  which  the  sacred  writers  employ,  accompanied  '  other  tome  of  the  same  extent.  Hut  Venema  on  the 
with  others  that  appear  necsseaiy  to  fill  up  the  senae,  i  Pftalms,  and  Caiyl  on  Job,  are  still  more  extravagant, 
or  to  spread  It  out  befiira  tte  mind  of  the  reader  In  I  tho  Ibrmer  extending  to  no  baa  than  rfx  Tolnnaa 

such  a  fonn  as  the  authors  thcmnelve.ii  might  l>e  sup-  quarto,  the  lntter  to  two  gooflly  folios.  It  is  almost 
posed  to  have  employed  in  reference  to  the  people  to  BU|>ertiuou.H  to  remark  tliat  such  writers  wander  away, 
whom  the  paraphnut  belongs.  Scholia  differ  from  without  confining  themselves  to  exposition.  We  do 
oommentary  only  in  brovi^.  They  are  aliort  notee  i  not  deny  that  even  thdr  axtraneona  mattur  m^  bo 
en  passages  of  Scriptare.  Samotfanaa  dttealt  pboes  |  good  and  edifying  to  tibeae  who  have  tiw  patienoe  to 
alone  are  selected  as  their  object;  at  otfMT  tilBiO  they  wade  through  its  labyrinths,  but  -till  it  i.s  not  comm^ 
enWtracc  contuiuously  an  entire  lx)ok.  '  tary.    It  is  very  easy  to  write,  currt  ntt  atUwio,  any 

II.  Jhere  are  two  Idnds  of  conimentar}*  which  we  thing  however  remotely  connected  with  a  pa.^sage,  or 
shall  notice,  vis.  the  crMeol  and  the  popular.  1.  The  j  to  note  down  the  thonghta  ae  thity  riaej  but  to  tkink 
fcrmer  contains  grsmmatieal  and  phflologleal  romaika,  |  enf  tiio  noantng  of  a  place,  to  oserdse  Indepeadent 
unfolds  the  SBBeralaad^aeial  ^igniftcations  of  words,  mental  rfTort  iip<in  it,  to  njiply  severe  and  rigid  exam- 
points  out  Idioms  and  pccnliaritics  of  the  original  iai)-  ination  to  each  sentence  and  paragraph  of  the  oripn- 
,  and  alwajrs  brings  into  view  the  Hebrew  or  I  al,  is  quite  a  difliuent  process.  To  exhibit  in  a  lucid 
phiaaaology  employed  by  tiie  sacred  writers,  and  self-eatistyfam  manner  the  rsaelto  of  deep  thoogbt 
It  dilates  on  tho  peeallarlties  and  ^Mknttba  of  oon«  f  and  Indomitable  tadnstiy,  b  Ihr  from  the  Intantiaa  of 
struction  whi(  h  may  present  themselves,  referring  to  those  prrdix  interfireters  who,  in  their  apparent  anxifr> 
various  readings,  ami  occa-sionally  bringing  into  com-  ty  to  compose  a  jfuU  commentary-,  present  tho  reader 
parison  the  sentimenta  and  diction  of  profane  writers,  |  with  a  chaos  of  annotations,  and  bury  the  holy  sense 
where  thay  rsaemble  those  of  the  Bilile.  In  a  word,  of  the  lupirid  writers  beneath  the  'rubbish  of  thdr 
It  takes  a  wide  range,  while  It  atateo  Mm  proeeaaes  prosete  mostngs. 

wliirh  lend  to  results,  and  shrinks  not  from  employing  2.  Some  commentators  arc  fond  of  detailing  variotis 
the  tecliiiical  language  common  to  scholars.  Extend-  opinions  without  sifting  them.  They  jiriM-urc  a  nuro- 
ed  dissertations  are  sometimes  given,  in  which  the  Ian-  ber  of  formnr  expositions,  and  write  down  out  of  each 
guage  is  made  the  dirset  vO^fttX  of  and  [  what  b  saU  upon  a  texL  Thqy  tail  what  one  and 
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awdMr  karnerl  annoutor  affirms,  but  do  not  March '  idtma  on  tba  older  cmimmliilM  imaA  In  Utot  Cjf' 
m  •cftinliii  hu  affinnatiotta.  No  doabt  an  amy  of  d<|wdfti,  i.  t.). 

■anoi looks  importing ;  and  Am  reader  may  itare  wKh  '    1.  Saeh  aa  are  moat  aeeawlMe  bjluiTfag  been  writ* 

inrpri>o  ut  tin-  extent  of  fpsearcli  ili.-jilaynl ;  hut  noth-  ten  in  Knt/lith  or  Ixitin,  or  tranMitted  Into  one  of  those 
ing  is  e^i>i<'r  tluin  to  liU  up  |)age«  with  sui  h  |intchwork,  lan^uriKes.  (i>ee  a  Mkct  li»t  of  thU  kind,  with  criti- 
waA  to  be  as  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  com-  cb^m*.  in  tlM  SopflMk  tO  Jeakl's  Ov^prikCMiM  C!m^ 
mntaiy  as  Iwfora.   The  inteUifent  reader  wiU  be  in>  M««/ary.) 

dined  to  my,  Wbat  natters  ft  to  me  wlict  this  rsbM  (1.)  J.  CaWIn  (««eigHm«itfarii,**  ole.  In  Ua  0pp., 
haa  saiil,  or  that  <lortor  has  stated?  I  am  anxious  to  tnmslated,  Edinh.  1845  5C,  52  vols.  8vo). — In  all  the 
know  the  true  »vm«  of  the  Scriptures,  and  not  thu  va-  higher  qualifications  of  a  commentator  Calvin  is  pra- 
lylngoplnioaa  of  men  concerning  them.  It  is  a  work  |  ewfawnt.  Hb  knowledge  of  the  original  languages 
crsiipawiBegaHan  to  coUact  a  multitude  of  annotatkma  was  not  no  great  M  that  of  man^  later  expositors,  but 
fhmvaiVMHSoai«OB,maatofwUebtheindnstriou8eo1-'  in  developing  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers  he 
lecti  r  knows  to  be  improbaMe  or  1  m  npous.  It  in  folly  ha!<  fpw  equals.  It  ha»  l»een  well  remarke<I  thai  ho 
to  adtluce  and  combat  interpretations  from  which  the  chiefly  attended  to  the  Utgic  of  commentary,  lie  }>os- 
common  aattM  and  simple  piety  of  the  unsopbifiticated  !  aoaaed  singular  acutencss,  noitad  to  a  deep  acquaint- 
raader  tncn  vrnty  whh  tnatbwtlTa  aTeiaton.  If  plan- 1  ance  with  tha  hnman  heart,  a  eomprekension  of  mind 
sible  Ttews  be  stated,  they  ahoald  be  thorooghly  ana-  by  whldi  he  was  able  to  snrrey  revelation  in  all  ita 
lyied.  But  In  all  case*  the  ri^;ht  meaning  ought  to  l>e  fentnre)*,  and  an  (•nli^ht«'ned  und<  rvt.iiuliu^'  cuni^wtent 
a  prominent  thing  with  the  commentator,  and  promi-  to  perceive  round  ex<  getical  principles,  ami  rcMlute  in 
nently  should  it bananlfcalad,  sorroanded,  if  poRsible,  '  adhering  to  tbem.  He  can  never  be  con.^ulti  tl  with- 
witb  tboso  bow  whlck  Hwvm  itself  iuu  giyan  it,  and ,  oat  adrmntage,  although  all  bis  opinioas  should  not  be 
qoalifled  by  sndi  dreomslKWea  aa  the  Bible  majr  tta-  '  followed,  especially  those  that  result  fh>m  his  dortrin* 
nish.  al  prepoAwstinns. 

8.  Another  defect  consists  in  dwelling  on  thtt  taty  (2.)  T.  Bcza  ("  rf^/.lX.  c.  #cAfi/.  Tn  mcUii  ct  Junii, 
•nd  evading  the  difficub  piiuitget.  This  feature  be-  Apocr.  c.  notU  Junii,  et  N.  T.  c.  nvti*  lieza',"  fol. 
lOBs^aqNcWljr  to  thoaa  English  oammentariea  which  nev.  1676-79,  Lond.  1688,  and  often ;  ''bibU  with  Aif 
an  moat  onrent  among  na.  B7  a  series  of  appended  MiaJjoiw,"  fol.  0«n.  15C1-S,  and  often).— Beta's  ul- 
noMlltS,  plain  statements  are  expanded;  hut  wher-  ents  are  seen  to  ^r*  <t  a^Ivantage  in  expounding  the 
arer  there  is  a  real  perplexity,  it  is  glozed  over  with  argoraentative  parts  of  the  Bible.  He  possessed  many 
marvelloos  snperflciality.  It  WKf  be  that  much  is  of  the  bast  exegetical  qualities  which  characterised  hta 
said  a6otii  it,  but  yet  there  is  no  penetration  benoath  i  great  master,  In  tradng  the  connection  of  one  part 
the  surface ;  and  when  the  reader  asks  himself  what '  with  another,  and  the  succeraive  steps  of  an  argn- 
i«  the  true  import,  he  finds  himaelf  in  thr  same  state  nii  iif,  lir  (li^play;*  nuuh  ability.  Ili^  acutcnesH  und 
,  of  ignorance  as  when  be  first  took  up  the  Commentary  learning  were  considerable.  He  was  better  acquaint 
inqpaation.  Pious  reflactfoBs  and  multitudinoos  bifer«  ]  ad  wMi  Aa  rtseftay  thmi  lis  crWicims  ^tha  Haw  Tb^ 
enoes  enter  largely  into  onr  popular  books  of  expoeition. '  tament. 

They  Bi^rltoalixe,  but  they  do  not  expound.  They  j  (8.)  T^.TinmrnonA  Parnphrau  and AnnoUttimf* 
sermonize  U|>on  a  lx)ok,but  they  do  not  catt  h  its  spirit  on  the  N.  T.,  I.ond.  1663,  l>est  e<l.  170".' ;  ini  the  iValins, 
or  comprehend  its  meaning.  When  a  writer  under- ^  in  his  IFodb,  4  vols.  fol.  1674-W). — ThL>«  learned  an- 
takes  to  educe  and  exhibit  the  true  son<^  of  the  BiUa, '  mtatorwaa  wall  qualilied  for  interpretation,  and  maaj 
he  should  not  give  forth  his  own  meditations,  however  good  specimens  of  criticism  are  found  in  his  notes, 
just  and  projK-r  in  themselves.  Ptit  in  the  room  of  Yet  he  has  not  entered  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the 
erjU'ttfitm,  they  are  wholly  out  of  place.    The  HiiniiL'   original,  or  (lcveloj>eil  with  unif  rni  siicri     tlie  mean* 

Eartlona  of  the  Bible  are  precisely  those  which  rc<iuirc  ing  of  the  inspired  writers.    Many  of  the  most  dlfil> 
ttle  to  be  said  on  them,  while  to  the  more  difficult  sn-  cult  portioni  be  has  aaperflelaUy  examfaMd  or  wholly 
perlative  attention  should  be  paid.    But  the  reverse  robitaken. 

order  of  procedure  is  followed  by  onr  popular  commen-  (4.)  M.  Poole  C*Anmnl4ition*"  on  tl)^  whole  Bible, 
tator«.  They  piously  descant  on  what  is  well  known.  lA)n<l.  2  vols.  fi-I.  1700  and  liefure,  best  cd.  Ixunl.  Is  10, 
leaving  the  reader  in  darkness  where  be  moat  needs  8  vols.  8vo). — Poole's  annotations  on  the  Holy  Bible 
aasistanee^KUto,  a.  v.  contain  aeveral  TalvaUe,  Judicious  remarks.  But  their 

4.  A  very  common  fault  with  modem  eomrnentaton  |  defKts  are  numerooa.  The  pious  author  had  only  a 
lathe  attempt  to  go  over  too  much  ground  of  text,  and  partial  acquaintance  with  the  original.  He  was  re* 
thns  do  the  whole  work  snpcrfii  ially.  Many  are  arn-  n)arkiililf  nt  ithi  r  fur  j-rofunility  nor  arutcnesf.  Yet 
biUons  of  writing  a  commentary  on  the  whole  Bible,  he  bad  piet}*  und  good  sense,  amazing  industry,  and 
ofteB  irith  very  inadeqnate  preparations,  or  leisnre, '  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  older  commentators. 
«r  maareh,  and  tbaa  do  bat  little  else  than  rehearse  |  Poll  "SgMpms  Crideanm'"  (fol.  4  vols,  in  6,  Lend, 
the  emielosiont  of  others,  with  scarcely  any  original  1689-76,  and  several  eds.  since ;  best  ed.  by  Lcnsden, 
investigation  thomseU  cs.  Th>'  mniniont.itMr  ^hl)U^^  Ultr.  IWt). — In  this  large  work,  the  annotations  of  a 
come  to  his  work  only  after  a  long  and  nurtured  study  1  great  numljer  of  the  older  commentators  are  collected 
of  the  Scrlpturea  aa  a  whole,  and  then,  with  great  de»  |  and  condensed,  many  of  them  ftom  the  still  more  ex- 
liberation,  and  patient  stndy  and  balancing  of  various  tensive  collection  known  as  the  Critici  Stieri  (q.  v.), 
views  and  conflicting  opinions,  proceed  step  by  step  edited  by  Bp.  Pearson  and  others  (2d  edit,  with  two 
with  on«'  luM'k  at  a  time  ;  nut  lul^tily  run  over  the  en-  stip]>li  ni(  ntal  vol*.  Frcfl.  a.  ^I.  1<'>'.  (j  1701.  'j  vol.-.  fol.). 
tire  volome,  and  produce  the  crude  and  first-cooght  But  they  arc  seldom  sifted  and  critici»ed,  so  that  the 
materials  that  he  baa  gathered  snddenly  and  bjr  eoe-  {  reader  is  left  to  choose  among  them  for  himself, 
sided  investigations.  Ilencethose  annotations  are  al-  1  (5.)  H.  Grotius  ('Mmiotofione*"  on  all  the  Bible 
most  always  the  Iwst  where  a  writer  has  confined  him-  ,  and  Apocr.  in  his  0pp.,  also  od.  Moody,  Lond.  1727,  2 
wlf  to  :»  ?ilngle  iKwk  or  epistle,  and  ha,«  [KTha(i8  made  vols.  4ti>).  — 'I  iii^  vi  ry  learned  writer  investigates  the 
it  his  life-long  study,  looking  at  it  from  every  poast- 1  literal  sense  of  the  bcriptures  with  great  diligence  and 
bie  point  of  view,  and  verifying  Ua  eoBdnafama  liy  re-  aaeoen.  He  had  considerable  exegetieal  tact,  and  a 
peated  comparisons  and  researches.  Commentaries  '  large  acquaintance  with  the  heathen  classics,  tnm 
"  written  to  order"  have  almost  invariably  been  which  he  wa.s  accustomed  to  adduce  parallels.  His 
wortble^A.  8eeitw<rfc«w BiMfagf  JBywifcl^^  Janwary,  I  taste  was  phkI,  an^i  his  m<»<i.'  uf  iinr.>l<iingthe  mean- 
1888,  art.  iv.  ing  of  a  passage  simple,  direct,  and  brief.   His  jndg> 

IV.  We  ahall  hiMjr  teriiw  tta  principal  works  of  meat  waa  aonnd,  tnm  pnjadioa,  aad  Itbeial  ha* 
lUadaaa  on  thaUblo  (adopting  Mbalaatiallj  the  ottt*  joad  tfaa  af*  fat  which  ha  Uvad.  Aa  a  ccMmcBlam 

I 
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hi"  was  (li-tini;ui-li<Ml  fur  hi*  uniformly  good  snr^f.  It 
hut  been  said  without  reaaon  that  ho  fuund  Chmt  no- 
iriiare  in  the  Old  TestamaBl.  It  is  true  that  lie  op- 
posed the  Coceeian  method,  Imt  in  this  he  was  often 
correct.  Hi*  chief  defect  is  in  tini-Uutd  discernment. 
Hence  he  rests  in  the  literal  meaning  in  maagrCMMSi 
where  there  ia  a  higher  or  ulterior  lefereaos. 

(8w)  J.  Le  Clare  (**y.T.  c  Parapknuij  Cmmmila 
ri»,"  etc.  4  vols.  fol.  Amst,  1710  iiq.)  — KxcoUcnt  notes 
are  interspersed  throuijhout  the  coiniufiitaries  of  this 
author  (his  work  tiy  :i  simihtr  title  on  the  N.  T.  was 
baaed  upon  that  of  Uammond,  2  vola.  in  1,  fol.  Anut. 
U89).  .Hia  judgment  ma  good,  aad  Ua'tnoda  of  la> 
terpn-tation  perspicuous.  From  his  rirhly-stored  mind 
ho  oduld  easily  draw  illustrations  of  thu  Wide  Ijotli 
pertiiii'iit  .iipl  jii-t.  Yet  he  was  very  defective  in  the- 
ological diacrimination.  Hence,  in  the  ptvpketic  and 
4aetrmd  booka  ha  la  viMatMhetaqr.  It  hM  liaaii 
thouRht,  not  without  truth,  that  he  had  a  rationalistic 
tendency.  It  is  cert  lin  that  he  exalted  his  own  judg- 
ment too  highly,  anil  pronounced  dofimaf  ically  where 
be  ought  to  IwTa  manifeated  a  modeat  diffidence. 

(7.)  A.Oalnat  ("gbwwairfiiw  IMUraf*  M  tiia 
entire  Bihle  niid  AjifKr.  Par.  1724,  8  vols,  in  9,  fol. ; 
transl.  into  l^itin,  with  the  duteriatiofu  by  J.  I).  Manse, 
19  vols.  4to,\Vircol».  17^'.'). — Calraet  is  perhaps  the  most 
diatinguiahed  commentator  on  the  Bible  belonging  to 
tba  Roinan  Oathaile  Clnieb.  In  the  higher  quaUtiea 
of  commentarj-  his  voluminous  work  is  very  deficient. 
It  contains  a  good  collection  of  historical  materials, 
and  presents  the  meaning  of  tho  original  where  it  is 
•baady  plain ;  but  bia  historical  apparatoa  naada  to  be 
pniMad  of  Ita  irrelevant,  ammaona  atatenieata,  wUla 

on  the  difficult  portions  no  now  li^ht  is  thrown. 

(8.)  Patrick,  Lowth,  Am  a  Id.  and  Whitby 
(^^*  Critical  Ommenlary,"  etc.  on  the  ().  and  N.  T.  und 
Apocr.  6  vols.  4to,  Lond.  1822 ;  4  vols.  8vo,  Phihk  and 
K.  T.  IMS).— Bbbop  nrtriek  bad  manj  of  tba  ale- 
mentH  ht-longing  to  n  gijod  cotnmoit.itor.  His  learn- 
ing was  j^rnat  when  we  cunsiiler  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  his  method  brief  and  persplcnooa.  Lowth  is 
inforior  to  Patrick.  Whitby  praaenta  a  ramarkable 
aanpomid  of  axoellaHosa  and  InparflMlloiia.  In  phi- 
losophy h<'  was  a  master.  In  critical  elucidations  of 
tJic  ti'xt  ho  was  at  home.  Nor  was  ho  wanting  in 
acnteness  or  philo.sophical  ability.  His  judgment 
was  singularly  dear,  and  Us  manner  of  annotating 
iifidgbiAir  ward.  Tat  ba  had  Bat  nodi  conpialian- 
sivencss  of  intellect,  nor  a  deap  iofllgllt  into  ttia  aplli(> 
nal  nature  of  revektion.  * 

(9.)  M.  Henry  ("/;y7>o«(VioiioftfiaO. and N. Test." 
Land.  1704  sq.,  6  vols.  foL,  and  vaiioos  ads.  aiace, 
litaat  Lond.  1849,  6  irola.  4(0^  eoDdenaed  wHh  Seott's 

Jfyitt  and  !)oddridi,"-'s  Prartirul  Oh^frrationt,  besides 
additions  from  other  sources,  in  Jenka  s  Comprrheimve 
Comment  (I  r  I/.  Urattleboro,  Vt.  1836  sq.,  5  sols.  Hvo). — 
The  name  of  thia  good  man  is  Tanaiable,  and  will  ba 
hald  In  arariaatlDg  TCmambraaea.   Hla  eommantaiy 

antaln  much  er^Kintion.    It  is  full  of  utr- 
It  is  surprising,  however,  to  see  how  far 
Ilia  good  sense  and  simple  piety  led  him  into  the  doc- 
trina  of  tba  BiUa,  apart  from  many  of  tba 
unalfHnn  hnlnniilng  tn  a  siiriimaiftil  iimBmaiilatiii,  Hla 

prolixity  is  p-eat.  Practical  frmeku^  fa  tbo  b«lden 
of  his  voluminous  notes. 

(10.)  J.  Gill  ("JegjoiOiow  of  the  O.  and  N.  Test." 
Lond.  1768, 9  vols.  foL,  and  aareial  ttmea  aiaca).— The 
prandnant  diataeterlatte  of  001%  eommantary  Is  imv- 
tnfis.  It  lacks  condensation  and  brevity.  The  mean- 
ing of  tho  inspired  authors  is  often  undeveloped,  and 
more  frequently  dlafeotlad.  QiU'a  afakf  marit  ma  his 
Babbinical  faarnlng. 

(11.)  P.  Doddrldga  (" ramify  ExpodlardtliMV. 
T^"  Lond.  17.W,  r>  vols.  4to,  .-jnd  often  since ;  Amherst, 
Mass.  1837, 1  vol.  8vo).— The  taste  of  this  pious  com- 
menUtor  was  good,  mi  Mi  a^  remarkably  pure. 
He  bad  not  mni^  aeaaMB  ar  aomprahenskD  of  flaindi 


l>iit  hp  h.id  an  excellent  judgment,  and  a  calm  candor 
of  inquiry.  Uis  paraphrase  leavea  much  unexplained, 
while  It  dUntaalJiaatniigthq^llaarviMriL  Thapne- 
tical  observations  are  exoolftnt  Ilia  Botaa  are  iisv, 

and  ordiujirilv  correct. 

(12.)  T.  Scott  (''Holy  Bible  with  A'o^ej,"  etc. 
Lond.  1602,  and  often  since;  Lond.  1841,  6  vols.  4tOi 
Beat.  1997, 6  vols.  8vo).— Tba  pcavaHIng  charade  ristle 
of  Scott's  commentary  is  Judiciousness  in  the  opinions 
advanced.  The  greater  portion  of  it,  however,  is  not 
prop'r  '  .rjiiiiilum.    Tho  pious  author  preaches  alKiut 

.and  paraphzasea  Um  originaL   Uis  aimplicity  of  pur- 

Ipoae  generally  pwaarvad  hfas  from  mlatakaa;  bat  aa 
a  commentator  he  was  neither  acute  nor  leame<l.  He 
wanted  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  original, 
[)Ower  of  analysis,  a  mind  unprepossessed  fejjr  •  daO> 

i  trinal  system,  and  penetration  of  spirit. 

I  (M.)  A.  C  larka  (*'  Holy  Bible,  wlOi  Ommmlarf,** 
etc.  8  vols.  4to,  Lond.  1810-28,  and  often  since ;  l)est 
ed.  Lond.  1844.  G  vols.  8vo,  N.  Y.  1843).— In  many  of 
the  higher  qualities  by  which  an  interpreter  hhould  l)e 

I  distinguished,  ttiis  man  of  much  reading  was  wanting. 

I  His  coBBiiiaiitary,  hwweyai,  wMdi  waa  tha  cMaf  Btaraiy 
labor  of  his  life,  replete  with  profound  and  varied, 
though  not  always  accurate,  and  often  inappo^ite,  learn- 
ing. He  is  always  thoroughly  earnest  and  practically 
spiritual.  Some  of  bis  notions  are  indeed  eztravagant» 
but  they  ara  navar  the  errota  of  tha  heart  Msay  af 
the  dissertations  scattered  thr'iii;^h  tRe  work  j>ossess  a 
permanent  value  for  tlieir  dili^jeut  research.    Its  his* 

1  torical  notes  arc  tho  best.  Its  quotations  from  ancient 
and  Oriantal  antbors  ara  abundant  aad  usually  apt. 
Ito  tenanka  fas  vfodkatiaii  of  tha  tmHi  Md  eonaistency 
of  Scripture  are  also  often  worthy  of  consnltation. 

(14.)  K.  F.  C.  KosenmGller.— The  ".S<holia  '  of 
this  laborious  writer  extend  over  the  greater  jvirt  of 
the  Old  Testament  (11  pts.  in  28  vols.  8vo^  Lps.  1795 
sq. ;  "  in  Compendium  redacta,*'  by  Laeliaar,  6  ^Is. 
8vo). — The  last  editions  e-iiecially  are  unquestionably 
of  high  valne.  They  bring  to^^i-lher  a  mass  of  anno, 
tation  such  as  is  suiBcient  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  most 
Biblical  students.  tha  learned  aotbor  ondertook 
too  mneh  to  perform  it  fn  a  .puMterly  style.  Haaea 
his  materials  are  not  properly  sifted,  the  chaff  frtim  the 
wheat.  He  has  not  drunk  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the 
inspired  authors.  Ho  seems,  indeed,  not  to  have  had 
a  soul  attuned  to  tba  spirituality  of  their  ntteraooes,  or 
impregnated  with  the  celeethd  flrs  that  touched  their 
hallowed  lips.  His  father,  J.  (1.  RosenmCiller,  the  au- 
thor of  the  "S<  holia  '  on  the  New  Testament  (5  vols. 
8vo,  Nunibg.  1785,  and  since),  is  a  good  »ord-erplainer 
for  students  bai^nlng  to  read  the  original.  He  has 
not  pradacad  a  maatarly  specimea  of  commentary  ee 
any  one  tiook  or  aplaUe. 

(l.'i.)  H.  Olshansen  Hibrmha  Comnvntar"  on 
tho  N.  T.  continued  by  Ebrani  and  others,  7  vols.  8vo, 
Kteigab.  1887^6;  tr.  in  Clarke's  LSbrary^  Edinb. 
1847  sq. ;  ed.  by  Keadriek,  V.  T.  1856  sq.,  6  vols.8vo, 
have  hitherto  ajipcared). — One  of  the  ^>e^t  examples 
of  commentary  on  the  New  Testament  with  which  we 
avB  aeqnainted  has  been  given  by  this  writer.  The 
MWM^aWMWt,  however,  being  aami^iiatorkal,  has  sama 
laeonTenfenoes,  especially  aa  tiia  tazt  la  aot  givea. 
The  exy>i>-itiini  i<  almost  wholly  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  German  neology.  Verbal  criticism  is  but 
sparingly  introdnced,  although  even  hare  the  hand  of 
a  master  iaappavaat.  Ua  ia  intent,  howeTar,OBlil^Mr 
things.    He  inTeattgataa  tim  thought,  traeea  tha  eoa* 

nection,  puts  him-elf  in  tfw  aamc  position  as  the  writ- 
ers, and  views  witli  philoaophle  ability  the  holy  reve- 
lations of  Christ  in  their  eonprehensive  tendencies. 
Tba  etitiioal  and  tha  popolar  an  admirably  miagled. 
Tha  eontinaatfoa  «f  tta  work  by  odMr  haada  li  aoaicr* 
ly  equal  in  value. 

(16.)  A.  Tholuck. — The  commentaries  of  this  emi- 
nent writer  on  various  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
eapedally  thoaa  on  the  Epiatlaa  to  tha  Bomaaa  aad 
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BalmwSt  pxhifiit  tho  highest  cxej^ctical  excellences. 
Whife  he  critically  inveKtigates  phrases  and  idioms,  hi 
■feenda  into  the  pure  rc<;i()n  of  the  ideal,  mifeiLHiig  fbe 
MOM  with  much  akill  ami  diMerament,  HIa  com- 
HMotaij  on  John  1<  of  «  mora  popokr  cwt.  Hb  in- 
terpretation  of  the  litryprtdujt,  or  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  is  very  valuabie.  That  on  the  Psalms  is  less 
thoroogb.  (For  the  edUkmi,  we  eadi  of  <Imm  books 
in  their  plooe.) 

(17.)  E.  W.  HengetenborR.— TMe  writer  b  «w 
fam  iful  in  Km  cxi'^vtUy  too  arbitrary  in  his  philology, 
and  too  extreme  in  his  thcolo}^  to  be  fully  trustwor- 
thy as  a  conitnentator ;  yet  his  ezpoeitions  of  the 
FtBloii^  Ecelesiastes,  HeTilatiootOten  nuj  bo  eoowlt- 
od  wllb  adrmotagc,  if  used  witii  oomporbon  of  other 
•nthori*. 

(18.)  E.  H  enile rson. — Tliis  comnieDtatnr'-'  transln- 
land  notes  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  as  wt  ll  m  Isai- 
■hi  Joiwniabi  and  £zekiel,  are  admirable  specimens 
of  Mnind  loaminK,  good  judgment,  and  evangelical 
piety.  Their  r>n1  y  fault  in  tbo  OSpodttott  b  M  OOBOOie- 
ive  leaning  to  literuli-»in. 

1^19.)  A.  Barnes. — This  series  of  Note»  on  the  New 
Test  (N.  Y.  12  void.  12mo;  Lond.  1850-621  and  por- 
tfaoB  of  the  Old  (Job,  Isaiah,  Daniel),  have  had  a  pop- 
ularity which  sll^l\^^  their  adaptation  to  an  oxtonsive 
want.  They  are  simple,  lucid,  and  practical,  and  writ- 
ten with  the  author's  happy  flow  of  Stylo,  and  are 
marlied  by  genuine  spiritoality ;  but  they  an  not  char- 
acterized by  critical  or  extensive  learning. 

(-<'.)  .1.  A.  Alexander. — 'I'he  note?  of  this  emi- 
nent H:holur  on  I.<^ah  arc  a  thorough  and  well-dige!<t- 
ed  production.  His  commentarba  OB  tho  Fnlns  and 
hfaiorical  bootu  of  the  N.  T.,  howoror,  an  too  popolar 
to  add  anything  to  \m  reputation. 

(21.)  ('.  T.  Kuindl. — The  lommcntaries  of  this 
writer,  especially  on  the  Gospels  and  Acta  (in  Latin, 
best  ed.  London,  18.S5,  8  vob.  Sro),  althoo^  atrongly 
tinctured  with  rationalism,  are  among  the  best,  criti- 
cally and  philologically  considered,  extant.  Learn- 
ing, acuteness,  and  candor  are  evt  ryw  In n-  apparent. 

(22.)  G.  BubIu — 111  it  autttor's  annotations  on  sev- 
eral of  the  flnt  booka  of  tho  O.  T.,  although  intended 
for  popular  u«e,  are  generally  characterized  by  good 
sense,  genuine  learning,  and  pious  i^entiment ;  and  are 
the  more  valuable  a*  Ix-itig  ru-arly  tin-  <inlv  ^t'iimI  cuin- 
mentaiy  on  these  portions  of  bcriptuia  available  to 


(23.)  M.  Stnart, — His  commeni 
Hebrews,  Daniel,  Revelation,  Proverb*,  and  Ecclesi- 
astcs,  altM-it  rather  diffuse  and  gramniutii  are  yet 
of  great  Talue  for  their  eminent  candor,  careful  inves- 
UgatioB,  and  gananl  appwhaaaba  of  fbe  gaolos  and 
scope  of  the  writers.  To  tho  Toong  atadont  aapaoblly 

they  are  indixpcn^ahle. 

(21.)  .S.  T.  llloomfiold.  —  This  author's  critical 
(8  vols.  8vo^  Lond.  1826-6),  as  well  as  hi*  Com- 
m!Btarjr(LoBd.l8aOsq. 2Tob.8vo{  Phlla.im)aBd 
Ha  Supplement  (London,  IWO,  1  vol.  8vp),  all  on  the 
H.  T.,  give  very  much  h-nnnl  and  judifiou.s  exjKjsition, 
and  have  the  advantaj;p  nf  placing  before  the  reader 
^bm  Tiewa  of  earlier  interpreters.  Witboat  any  great 
•ItBBspt  at  originality,  tbenb  generally  a  eanM  sift- 
ing of  opinions  and  l)alancinf:  of  arguments  that  make 
hi.s  comments,  on  the  whole,  tlie  best  synopsis  of  aim- 
pie  exego'iitt  vet  produced. 

(25.)  H.  Alford  ("Gr.  JeA"  with  critical  appan- 
toa  and  notsa,  LoBd.l88iMn,  6  Tola.  8vo;  toI.  1,  N.T. 
1«59). — TMa  aebolarly  edition  of  the  Greek  Test  OOO- 
tain.<4  a  criticany-revised  text,  a  copious  exhil>it  of  va- 
rious readlnga,  valuable  prolegomena,  and  a  series  of 
analytical,  pbOdogical,  and  expository  notes.  There 
b  not  luadi  atrleUy  new  In  any  of  Cbeae  dapartroont^, 
but  a  convenient  n "'(•mblagc  of  nmterialu  not  iistially 
accessible.  The  wliole  is  wrought  out  with  great  care 
•ad  learning,  and  prewnted  in  the  most  condensed 
A  yeiy  aerioas  drawback  apon  its  value,  how- 


evrr,  n  the  latitndinariani.«m  evident  in  the  author's 
theuliigical,  or,  perhaps,  rattier  bermeneuticai  princi- 
ples, which  leads  him  in  very  many  difficult  paasagea 
lather  to  amy  tbo  aacred  aatbors.againat  one  ano^or 
than  to  TCCoodle  thdr  appaiaot  dtecrepandes.  Un- 
der arrogance  of  superior  honesty, "  he  too  often  de- 
clinejt  the  prime  task  of  an  expositor  by  pronouncing 
difficulties  insolnbh.  The  critical  apparatus  is  per- 
vaded by  the  mhm  aa^eclivo  praelivity,  insomuch 
that  tiie  wrbar  haa  Uoiadf  once  or  twke  ooropletely 
remodelIe<l  it. 

(2«.)  F.  J.  V.  D.  Man  re  r  CommmtanuM  In  V. 
T."  Lps,  1836-47,  4  wis.  8vo).— This  is  a  series  of 
brief  annotations  on  the  Old  Test,  considerably  full  on 
the  poetic  portions,  and  ehancterised  by  great  acu- 
men, with  much  accuracy  of  scholarshij),  hut  little  or 
no  combination  of  the  spiiitaal  insight  into  Holy  Writ. 
It  b  ehfefly  valaabla  to  aladenU  fiv  azpanadtaig  tha 
literal  meaning. 

(•-'7.)  J.  C.  Wolf  C*  Otne  te  N.  T."  6  vols.  4to,  Ba- 
sil.  17 1 1  I. — This  author,  althuutili  voincwhat  oM,  de- 
serves es[>ecial  notice  for  liis  vuhiable  mass  of  sound 
annotations. 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  English  comment' 
aries  on  portions  of  Scripture  are  entitled  to  particular 
mention,  including  several  German  works  presented 
in  an  English  dress  by  the  publishers  Clark,  of  Edin- 
burgh (valuable  addMonB  to  our  literature  Uiese  last, 
but  satUy  in  need,  as  a  general  thing,  of  jndidons  edit* 
ing),  and  some  reprinted  in  this  country:  Trench  on 
the  Miracles  and  Parables ;  Stier  on  the  words  of 
Christ ;  Kitto's  IHdorinl  hUtU  and  DaUg  BiUe  lUu*tra- 
turn* ;  Conyljeare  and  Howson's  L^fe  cmdEjfittUi  of  8U 
I  Pcadf  Watson  on  Matt,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  N. 
I T. ;  Beng«5l  on  the  N.  T. ;  Baumgarten  on  the  Acts ; 
Fjidie  on  several  of  the  Pauline  cpititles ;  Hor>lcy  on 
Ho«ca ;  Elliott  on  Revelation  ;  I>ow  th  on  Isaiah  ;  We- 
myss  and  Fry  on  Job ;  Kllicott  on  tlie  pastoral  epUtles ; 
Good  on  the  Psalms  and  Canticles ;  Steiger  on  1st  Pe- 
ter; Umbrelt  on  Job;  Billroth  on  Corinthian.-* ;  Titt- 
mann  on  .lohn ;  L)ghtf(M)t's  Jlorce  Hebraictr ;  Ki  il  on 
Joshua  and  Kings;  Auberlein  on  Daniel;  Kalisch  on 
Gen.  and  Exml. ;  Stanley  on  Corinthians ;  Jowctt  on 
eereral  of  Paul's  epistles;  Ginsburg  on  Cant,  and 
Eccles. ;  Phillips  and  De  Burgh  on  the  Psalms ;  Mao- 
lean  nil  Ilcl  rcw^;  rri"-lon  on  I'd  ^'^i;|>tl and  many 
others  which  Hpacc  docs  not  permit  us  here  to  enumei^ 
ate.  There  are  commentaries  on  the  entire  Btblo 
by  Girdlestone,  Wellljcloved,  Wesley,  Coke,  Benson, 
Cobbin,  SutcllfTe,  and  others;  on  the  New  Test,  by 
Baxter,  Burkitt,  Gillies,  Trollope,  and  others  ;  on  the 
Gospels  by  Qucsnel,  Campbell,  Itorton,  Byle,  and  oth- 
ers;  on  the  Epistles  hy  Mackiright,  ^jrla^  and  olban. 
There  are  al»o  serviceable  annotations  on  various 
parts  of  Scriptnre  by  several  of  the  early  Church  fa- 
thers, especially  Orij^cn,  Jornme,  nnd  ('lir\>0'toin  (k'c 
Catena),  by  the  niediosval  theologians  and  reform- 
en^  oapedally  Lafhor,  and  aa  ahnoat'taBaBNrabio  a^* 
ries  of  later  commentators  more  or  less  extensive, 
sufficiently  complete  lists  of  which  are  given  under  the 
a]i]iriipri;itc  lir.-uls  in  this  Cyclopa'dia.  There  also  ex- 
ist an  immense  numlier  of  academical  dissertations  of 
an  exegoded  diaracter,  chiefly  by  Germaaa,  for  ear* 
tain  ffillections  of  a  few  of  which,  well  known  on  the 
Continent,  see  Walch,  Bibl.  Thedog.  iv,  ft20  sq.  See 
also  the  several  books  and  division?  nf  .^crijiture  in 
their  proper  place  in  this  work.  For  lUbrtv  com- 
montariea  on  the  iHiola  Jewbh  ScHptwea,  see  Rab- 
binic BinLKK. 

2.  The  modern  Germant,  prolific  as  they  are  in  theo- 
logical works,  have  seldom  ventured  to  undertake  an 
exposition  of  the  whole  Bible.  Each  writer  usually 
confines  hlaaaalf  tothe  taak  of  eoamioBtlng  on  a  hw 
hooks.  In  this  their  wisdom  is  manifested.  Yet  they 
do  not  usually  excel  in  good  specimens  of  commen- 
tar}',  at  least  in  the  more  sacred  elements.  1  liey  are 
word'txpkuaers.   In  pointing  out  varioas  readings,  in 
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ginumnatlcal,  hktorical,  and  geographical  annotationa, !  Ephesbas ;  Winer  (in  Latin)  on  Galattana ;  Sdioltena 


i  aljo  in  subtle  spccolations  rt^^'pectin^  the  genius  of 
the  times  in  wliich  the  writers  of  the  Bible  livi  d,  they 
are  at  home.  In  the  lotcer  criticism  we  willingly  sit 
«t  their  feet  and  learn.  But  with  regaid  to  the  %jU 
a*,  In  all  that  pertains  to  the  kjgie  of  oommentaiy,  in 
development  of  the  senne  in  tta  holy  relations,  the 
great  majority  of  tli'  iii  are  Innientably  wantiiij^.  lie- 
fined  notions  osurp  the  place  of  practical' piety  in  their 
nfalds;  and  tiie  mlnnlia  of  verbal  criticism  furnish 
them  nutriment  apart  from  the  rich  repast  of  theolog- 
ical sentiment  and  sanctifying  troth.  But  there  are 
some  nohie  o»ctpiioii% mwmtl  of  trMdi o» donignated 
above. 

Ono  of  fbo  wMt  complete  ud  noeot  aorieo  of  Ger- 
inan  commentaries  (although  somewhat  meagre  in  de- 
tail) is  that  published  by  Hirzcl  (Leipzig,  1H41-57), 
consisting  of  a  Kurtefauk*  txrgctiichii  H^ttu&ucJi,  on 
the  Old  Test.,  by  IliUig,  Hirzel,  Thenius,  Knobel, 

Bertlieau,  and  J.  Olshausen  (in  16  vols.  8vo) ;  on  the  sible  and  useful  to  American  students,  with 

New  Test,  by  De  Wette,  with  additions  by  Bruckner,  !  attached,  and  Judicious  practical  hints  on  the  general 
Mcssner,  and  LOcko  (in  11  vols.  8vo);  on  the  A poc-  I  subject  of  aids  to  Biblical  knowledge,  in  the  Mtfhodiit 


(Ijit.)  on  Job  and  Proverbs;  and  Tuch  on  Genesis; 
witl)  numerous  otherH,  which  jkisscss  much  merit,  ac- 
companied, it  is  true,  with  some  serious  £salta.  Dr. 
Naafe,  of  Clneinnati,  is  publishing  in  this  OOOBtry  o  00B> 
mentaiy  oo  the  New  Test,  in  German  on  an  excellent 
plan,  of  which  an  edition  in  English  is  also  issued. 

3.  Tu  tlicso  niuy  tio  adilcl  the  American  cummen- 
taricii  of  Turner  ou  Genesis,  iiomans,  John,  Epheaians, 
Galatians,  and  Hebrews ;  Hackett  on  Acts ;  Moore  on 
Haggai,  Zecbariab,  and  Malachi ;  the  notes  of  Owen, 
Whedon,  I!ipley,  Jacobus,  Hodge,  and  others,  on  the 
Gosj)ol.4,  E])istlcri,  ctt. ;  and  nunuToiis  nthcr  less  im- 
portaut  works  that  niiKlit  be  itpecitied,  but  which  are 
given  more  fully  under  the  respective  bookl  of  8erip> 
ture.  We  may  also  refer  to  the  notes  accompanying 
the  revision  of  the  Engl.  Bible  now  in  progress  by  the 
Am.  Bible  Union,  as  furnishinj^  much  cxc^ictical  elu- 
cidation.   (See  a  convenient  list  of  works  most  accea- 


ri  phu  by  Fritzsehe  and  Grimm  (in  6  vols,  8vo).  A 
most  copious  and  (in  the  Gcrnuin  sense)  valuable  se- 
rin la  also  the  Kritiaeh  ex«geti$eker  Kmmtutar  turn 
Ni'uen  Testament,  hy  Dr.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  and  others 
(Gott.  in  16  pts.  lately  cntnpleted,  with  new  eds,  of  the 
earlier  portions).  Another  i.s  the  K-ifj.  H'lndh.  zu  den 
Briffen  det  Aposklt  PauUu,  by  A.  Bispii^  (Aliinster, 
1858) :  and  still  more  deaerving  of  notice,  Dm  Haiige 
Schrijy,  171.  Einleit.  u.  erU.  Anmerhtnijm,  by  Ott<>  von 
Gcrl«(h  (2d  ed.  Berl.  IB.")**);  to  which  may  be  added 
/>!'  piditchen  Bucher  dt*  alien  Hundes,  erklt'trt,  by  H. 
Ewald  (Gott.  1886-M,  4  vola.  8vo),  together  with  hia 
Dni  Erde  Ev<m9tttm0IM.mi,  M),  StmMMtm 
du  Paulut  (ib.  1857,  8vo),  B.  Ijob  (lb.  \m,  8vo); 
Die  Propketen  dr*  aUin  Bundet  erkldrt  (Stuttg.  1842,  2 
vols.  8vo),  and  Cotmnent.  in  Apocalyptin  (l.]pa.  1828, 
8vo):  likewise  F.  W.  a  Umbreit'a  Commaitar  d. 
Avylctas  (Hamb.  184S^  4  toIs.  8v«),  JUmer  (Gotha, 
1856,  8vo),  Psalter  (ib.  1848,  8vo),  Sprnrh,-  Salomos 
(ib.  1826,  8voX  KoheUt  (ib.  1820,  8vo),  and  Hii>b.  (ib. 
1832,  8vo) ;  also  the  llnndb.  d.  EitUtit.  d.  A pocryphen, 
by  0.  Volkmar  (Tab.  1860  sq.).  ▲  new  aeriaa  of  crit. 
teal  and  exegetteal  eoraroentarles  of  great  valoe,  in 

German,  im  the  IkhiUs  of  the  O.  T.,  is  nl.«o  in  |iri<^^rc88 
by  Dclitzscb  and  Keil  (Lpz,  1«<>1  sq.),  w  hich  will  duubt- 
U'fs  Include  the  substJince  of  those  already  piddished 
by  these  writen  on  Hveral  of  the  books  ^Genesis, 
PMlma.  CantidM,  HnhokkiA,  Jortnn,  Kfaigs,  Chnm. 
.«<•[>  irutely) ;  it  is  in-  course  of  publication,  in  an  Eng- 
ILsh  dre.s.s,  by  the  Messrs,  Clark  of  Edinburgh. 

J.  I*.  Lange,  assisted  by  several  evangelical  scholars, 
is  also  iasuing  a<aeries  of  admirable  bomilotical  com* 
mentariea  on.  tho  book*  of  tiio  0.  and  N.  T.,  of  which 

improved  tran.slntinns  are  in  COOne  of  publication  in 
this  country,  edited  hy  Dr.  SdialP  (N.  Y.  WA  sq.). 
Wet^tein's  \imtm  Tixtamentum  Grvtcum  (Amst.  1751.  2 
vols,  fol.),  and  Gcinfield'a  Hellenistic  EdMo  and  Sdtolia 
on  the  Kew  Teat  (Lond.  1848,  1848,  4  Tob.  8vo)  af- 
ford much  valuable  philological  elucidation  of  the  text. 
Bunsen's  Bibtlus  rk,  now  in  iirogress  of  publication 
(Lpz.  1858  sq.  8vo),  although  eccentric  in  many  ro- 
apects,  has  also  ita  valnable  ezegetical  iiMtnna,  oape- 
daUj  the  now  translatiott  of  fbo  text. 

In  addition  \o  these,  Germany  has  produced  many 
otlier  si)eeimeus  of  commentary-  that  occujy  a  high 
place  in  the  estimation  of  competent  judges,  but  still 
remain  untranslated.  Among  thoao  nrs  Liicke  on 
John*!  wrttbgs,  especially  in  Oo  AM  edition ;  Ge- 
■onioa  on  Isaiah ;  Dc  Wetto  on  the  Psalms;  Fritzsche 
on  Matt.,  Marie,  and  Hom. ;  li&hr  on  Colossians ;  Phil- 
ippi  on  Romans;  Bleck  on  Hebrews;  Hiipfeld  on  the 
Psalnu;  Qramberg  on  Chronideai  ROckert  on  lio- 
mant  and  Oorlnthbna;  Flatt  on  the  Epistles;  I.en- 

^-•■rk<■  <tn  D.mifl ;  Stier  on  Acts,  llebrews,  .Innies,  and 


Qmtr.  htv.  .\pril,  1^<:)G,  p.  288  2l"7.)  Notwith.^UindiiiL 
the  above  somewhat  copious  statement,  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that  a  convenient  and  latiaflwloiy 

manual  of  exposition  on  the  enMre  BiMe,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  public  in  this  country,  is  sUll  a  de- 
sideratum. 

4.  The  following  is  a  chronological  conspectaa  of 
prafetaed  CommeBtaries  on  the  whole  canoniee)  8ert|>< 

fares  (exclusive  of  merely  imjiroved  \"er<>ions  or  edi- 
tions), as  complete  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  it. 
For  those  covering  the  <  >ld  or  the  New  Testament 
alone,  aee  under  those  titles.  The  moct  important  of 
those  here  ennmerated  are  designated  by  an  asterisk 
(*)  prefixed :  Orijren.  Ommeniaria  (ed.  Iluetins,  Koth- 
magi,  1668,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Augustine,  Ertyetica  (in  ' *pp. 
iii  vi),  also  his  Stnmme*  (lA.  vii),  and  his  Qutr$tp<rus 
(Logd.  IMl,  8vo) ;  I'aterins,  ExposMo  (from  Gregory, 
hi  the  InMer'a  0pp.  IV,  ii);  Hngo  de  & Caro,  PotUBm 
(fi  vols.  fol.,Ven.  et  Ba.sil.  1487,  Basil.  1498,  i5(H,  Par. 
16<)8,  Colon.  1621;  8  vols,  fol,,  Lugd.,  1G45,  1G61»); 
*Walafridas  Strabo,  Glossa,  etc.  (a  sort  of  Cat«'na, 
including  oxtracta  fh>m  Kabanua  Uaurua,  and  the 
PodiUm  of  De  Lyra,  6  Tob.  M.,  Nnmnb.  1494;  alao 
more  com{dete,  Dunei,  1617,  and  Antw.  1C.H4);  Nezen, 
Operation's  Biblias  [from  Luther's  expositionsj  (Jen. 
1510-11,  2  vols.  4to);  Dionvsius  Carthusiaiius,  Com- 
nmtarim  (Colon.  1532  B(^^  12  vola.  fbl.);  *PelUcan, 
Ommmtarii  [except  Jonidi,  Zoeh.  and  Beir.]  (Tiguri, 
l.ifri  sq.,  7  vols.  fol. ;  with  MeyorV  notes  on  the  Ajrne- 
alypric,  Tigur.  liA'I,  10  vols,  fol.);  Bp.  Clario,  Anno- 
haitmtt  [those  on  the  O.  T.  are  chiefly  from  Seb.  Mun- 
at«r]  (Yonioor  U42»  U67, 1664,  fol. ;  also  in  the  Criiici 
Saerii;  Gaadna,  Oommmtarii  [fh)m  Augustine]  (Ba- 
sil. l.'»42,  2  vols.  4to);  VatiMus.  Srhj<!{>t  [from  his  lec- 
tures] (in  Stephens's  Latin  Bible,  Paris,  1545,  1551; 
also  se[>aiate]y,  Salamanca,  1584,  2  vols.  fol. ;  and  in 
the  Critici  Saeri,  and  since);  limcchdi,  Coatiwaate 
(A'^enicc,  1&46,  7  pts.  fol.) ;  CaataBo,  BibUa  Sacra,  etc. 
(Husil.  l.')51,  fol.;  later  with  various  additions,  espo- 
cially  Trancfort,  1697.  fol. ;  also  in  the  Critici  Sacri) ; 
Marioratus,  Commentarii  [on  many  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture] (various  placaa  and  fonna,  U6S-85,  etc.) ;  Stri- 
gelius,  Scholia  (on  flie  books  of  the  O.  T.  aeparately, 
Lips.  etc.  l.'jCf)  sq.,  IH  vols.  8vo)  and  Ilypomnemnta  (on 
the  N.  T.,  Lips.  15t;r),  8vo,  and  later) ;  L,  Osinnder,  An- 
nottitiones  (Tub,  1573  84, 8  vols.,  1587, 1  voL  4to,  168»- 
92,  1597,  Franc  1609,  8  vola.  foL;  also  in  Qeraum, 
Stuttg.  1600,  and  oIImb)  ;  Traneinna  ood  Ben,  StMla 
et  Xofa  [chiefly  notes  by  Tremellius  and  Juniu.s]  (Gen. 
1575  t>,  Lond.  Ib'X^,  fol.,  and  later);  Brentz,  Cummen- 
tiiiii  [sermons]  (in  his  Oj^p.  i-vii,  Tftb.  1576-90) ;  •Cat 
vin,  Commentarii  [except  J udges,  Ruth,  2  Sam.,  Kingly 
Chron,,  Esther,  Neb,,  Ezra,  Prov.,  Ecclaa.,  Cant.,  wd 
H(>v.]  (at  various  times  in  different  languages;  t4K 


Jude ;  llavtruick  on  Ezclucl  and  Daniel;  ilarlet>s  on  ,  gctber  in  LaUn,  in  hia  Opera,  Geneva,  1578, 12  vola., 
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1617,  7  roU.,  Atngt.  1671,  9  volf.  fol. ;  in  Englbh  [ex- 
oept  1  Sun^nd  Job],  Ediab.  184&-66»  62  yoU. 

tlw  C^i'i'  S  irri)  :  al-<>  hi"  and  Mi)lanii)*'!*  and  nthfrs" 
nolei  in  the  Bihlia  iMrnnensU  (Antw.  l.Xd,  IftMj  itq. ; 
IMO,  Ibl. ;  alio  in  the  Cntici  Sacrf) ;  Ch\-trsui>,  Com- 
■iwCeiitf  [on  OMMt  of  the  liook*  of  ScriptsraJ  (in  0pp. 
Mafg.yitBmb.  1000-3,  Lips.  ISSS-d,  S  toI*.  fol.) ;  *Sa, 
XolnfwHfji  (Ho,  Antw.  15:w.  1610,  Lu^d.  lOK*.  ICi:. 
Colon.  Kilo,  Iti'iO;  fol.  I.ugrl.  1041 ;  aim*  in  Muriana's 
SeU^ia,  Antw.  16i'4,  fol.,  and  in  De  la  Haye's  BibBa, 
lfu,lUi,kL);  gMcwtoTt CummmtamjUwb.  WH  tq., 
M  Tols.  8td;  1M8-6, 4  toIs.  fol.,  N.T.  mim  separate) ; 
Diod.iti,  Annotatitmri  ((Jcnev.  1007,  fol.;  in  Kinclish, 
IaiihI.  1<H«H,  cnlar^tKl  1G61,  fol.);  Cramer,  Auiliipmy 
(Ar^vnt.  1619,  3  voU.  4to ;  without  the  text,  1727,  4to ; 
F.  Ad  U,  ntMK  S  voU.  4to) ;  •UarUn*,  Scholia  (M«d- 
tM,  1619,  Pkrit,  1620,  Antw.  1634,  fol.);  *Eatiui,  An- 
Hotali'Dirs  I  Antw.  KV.'l.  ful.  ;  Culon.  1622,  Ito;  pTilari^i 
bv  .Nrmiu-.,  Duaci,  1628,  Antw.  h'>:>:\.  Par.  ICKJ, 
Hoi;unt.  166H,  foL,  and  in  D«  la  Have;  ali-u  with  the 
Mitbor's  esoallMit  iioIm*oii  Um  Eplatlee,  Antw.  1600, 
M.):  nmm,  Commmttana  [on  movt  of  the  bodn  of 
the  BiMi-]  (at  different  time*,  uIho  collprtrd  Francfort, 
162*<,  KUl,  1&4«,  tien.  164:',  fol.;  and  in  (Jpf.  Eieg. 
Franc.  1647,  8  rols.  fol.) ;  liitrwiui,  Expontiimts  [Pa- 
Uiatic  and  njntical]  (Antw.  1680,  foL);  ^lienorhiuB, 
ErpnmHo  (fol.  Colon.  16S0,  8  vols. ;  Antw.  1679,  Lugd. 
IftHi.  It)'','),  1  vol.;  with  iiiiiwrtant  additions  \>y  'lour- 
nemiuc,  I'ar.  1719,  2  vol.«.,  Vcn.  17'J2.  1  vol. ;  aluo  in 
De  la  Hai-e,  etc.);  ♦Tirinu^*,  i  omnuntarinM  [chiefly 
OOBBtled,  especially  from  A  L.-i|ii<l<']  (fol.  Antw.  1682, 
8tM«.  ;  164o,  Ifiofi'  166H,  168X,  171H,  I.u^'d.  ir.f^4,  1678, 
1690,  1697,  1702.  Vcni.f,  lf;Ks,  ]7fM.  ]70!<.  1721.  \u^. 
Vind.  1704,  2  vols. ;  also  in  I)c  la  Ilaye'ti  Jiil>lin  and 
Poole's  Symopeii) ;  Straho  Fuldpni«iH  [ed.  Lcander], 
Glotta  [with  Lyra's  PottUla]  (Antw.  16:M.  6  voIk.  fol.) ; 
•Haaic,  Dutch  Amotalintu  of  ,Sy».  of  Dort  (l  ond.  1637, 
16.17.  2  vols,  fol.);  (Jordon,  I'oinnu  htmid  i  P.ir.  IC.'Wi,  .*} 
vohi.  fol.);  Canl. Cujetan,  ('inumrtUnru  (LugU.  1630,  6 
vols,  fol.) ;  thd  Nnremberg  (otherwii«  Vlnarfan  or 
Enestian,  ErHlrung  [by  TariouB  avthon,  edited  by 
Gerhard,  Major,  and  other  Jena  profeaMini]  (Nflmh. 
1640  '2,  and  often  afterwanl.i,  fnl.)  ;  (}iii>t<iqi,  Ann'  tn- 
liomet  (Host.  1643,  2  voU.  4to) ;  'De  la  Haye,  bitd<a 
Magma  [a  collection  of  tlie  (  ommcnts  of  Gugna^us, 
Este,  Sa,  Menocb,  and  Tirinns]  (Par.  1648, 5  vote.  foL); 
also  his  BihSa  Maxima  [an  enlarged  bnt  less  correct 
edition  of  thr  prereiling,  with  muii.'  i>mi.->»>ion<t,  and  the 
addition  of  De  Lyra's  and  some  original  comments] 
(Par.  1600, 19  toIs.  fol.) ;  Bp.  HaD,  QnUmplalkm  On 
n^orkt,  l^ii,  Lond.  1647;  also  gften  since  separately); 
Friedlilt,  ObtervatitmfB  (Stral.  1649-50,  2  vols.  fol. ;  en- 
larged, F.  ad  M.  16.")(i);  the  We.ttniiniiter  AsM-mMy'.* 
(q.  r.)  Atmotatiima  [by  Tarious  divinesj  (Lood.  1650-7, 
S  vols. ;  U  cd.  1657t  8  vols,  ftl);  EieolMr  and  Men- 
doza,  CttmmeHtarii  {i.xxpA.  1652-67,  9  vols,  fol.):  May- 
er, CommftUary  [chierty  i-nnipilod]  (Lond.  l(;o.<,  6  vob. 
fol.,  and  1  vol.  in  Itii.rtc.)  :  Trajip,  r-  mn^ti/'fry  [quaint] 
(Lond.  16&4,  6  vols.  foL ;  1867  sq.,  8vo) ;  'Ciiotins, 
MOtaMMMs  (O.  T.,  FUr.  1<S4, 8  vols,  fol ;  Venice,  1668, 
fol.?  N.T.,  Par.  1644,  1646.  1849,  fol.,  etc. ;  tojrether. 
Load.  1660,  fol. ;  also  in  (>pem.  i,  ii ;  and  the  Crilici 
Sacr{,\ii,  abridged  l>y  Moody,  Lond.  1727,  2  vols.  4to)  ; 
the  CWftct  Saeri  (q.  v.),  ed.  by  Bp.  Pearson  and  others 
[im  InmienM  colleetlon  of  excftetfeal  treatiaea  by  vail* 
ons  eminent  scholar?'"]  f  I.ond.  1660.  0  vis.  fnl. ;  with 
the  2  ndilitional  vol!<.  cmUimI  Snjijtlemiittum,  !'.  ad  il. 

1  ('.96  1701,  9  vols,  fol.;  and  with  4  nion-  vols,  ealled 
TktMutnu  Thtologieo-fhUologicut  et  Thttcmnu  A'ovw, 
Anst.  169S-1782, 18  vols.  fol. ;  eoodensed  by  Paolo  fn 
bin  Synnpfis)  ;  Pruckncr,  CommfmlariHm  (F.  atl.  M.  16^^3, 

2  vol!*,  fol.)  ;  F.  de  Carrieres,  Commin/dnn  (I,u^;d. 
1663,  fol.)  ;  Hrenius,  Adnotdtimf^  [Soi  inian]  (e*!.  Ca- 
per, Amct.  1664,  fol.) ;  A  Lapide,  CommmUana  [except 
Job  and  th*  Mms]  (Antw.  1861, 1871, 1881, 1«H 
17W,Tottie«t  1708,  17;!0,  lo  vols.  ftL);  Hdnlla,  Bab* 

IL— Eb 


stocic,  Zeller,  Jiiger,  Pfaff,  and  Hochstetter,  Svnma' 
riftn  [l>v  order  of  the  duke  of  Wlrtemberi.']  (Stottgard, 
1667,  Lpz.  1709,  Rndeet  1T21,  4to,  Lps.  1721,  fol.  in  6 
voU.);.S.  and  H.  .Mare  tu^  liibfl  (.\mtt.  1669.  fed.); 
•Poole,  .^ynffpnU  [in  large  |*rt  a  condensation  of  ti  e 
Critici  .Snrri,  De  la  Haye's  Uiblia,  and  similar  works] 
(liond.  1690  1676,  4  vols,  in  fi^  foL;  franc.  1679,  5 
vols,  fol.;  Ultraj.  1685,  5  vols,  fol.;  Fhine.  1694,  6 
v<>l«.  4fo;  171J,  V..1-.  fi,].'):  a  iliflVniit  work  is  his 
original  Anni'iutvtu  LconipU  t«.d  \<\  others]  (London, 
1683-5,  also  17(10,  2  vols.  fol. ;  Edinb.  1808,  4  vols. 
4to;  Lond.  1840,  8  vols.  8vo);  De  Sacy,  8ainU  Bible, 
etc.  [ihicfly  Patristic]  (Par.  1672.  90  vols.  8vo ;  Levd. 
1696,  32  vols.  12n.o;  Bruxelles,  1723,  ."l  vols.  4to;  Ly- 
ons, 1702,  3  vols,  fol.,  and  other  eds.);  Calovios,  Uib- 
lia Uluttrata  [in  opposition  to  Grotins]  (F.adH.16iS- 
6,  Dread.  1719, 4  vols,  fol.) ;  Cocceins,  COHmtiUani  [on 
many  portions  of  Scripture]  (at  various  times,  sepa- 
rately ;  also  in  Optra,  Amst.  1675.  fol.  and  later  i ; 
Olea'rius,  Erklar,  CLipa.  1618  81,  5  vols,  fol.);  'I'st- 
riek,  I.owth,  Arnold,  Whltbj,  and  Lowman,  Commeitta- 
rjf  [originally  in  separate  portions  bv  each  author  on 
the  snccessive  books,  Lond.  1679  sq.^  (Lond.  1738  sq., 
7  vols.  fol. ;  ed.  Pitman,  Lond.  1821,6  vols.  410;  Phila. 
1844,  Lond.  1863,  4  vols.  >*vo);  *Schniid,  Cmmmvlarii 
[on  most  of  the  books  of  Scriptmne]  (at  various  ])Iaret, 
separately,  1680-1704. 18  vols.  4to);  Allix,  lifJlt'cHomt 
(Lond.  16f»,  2  vols,  in  1,  8vo:  lxf)9,  8vo;  Oxf.  1822, 
8vo;  aliK)  in  IH-liop  Wiit'ii-n's  Tfuol.  Trnrtt ;  al.«o  in 
French.  Lond.  16^7-9,  8vo;  Ami«t.  1689,  2  vols.  8vo); 
.S.  Clarke.  AnttoUitiont,  etc.  (Lcnid.  1690,  1760,  Glai^. 
1766,  fol.) ;  Ness,  Hi^.  and  JfysUry  (Lond.  1690-96,  4 
vols,  fol.);  L.  de  Carriferes,  f/omiufin/aire /Paris,  1701- 
16,  24  vols.  I'-'mo);  Haase,  AnmfrL.  ctr.  (Lpz.  1704, 
1710, 1733,  8vo;  1707,  fol. ;  abo  in  Dutch,  Amst,  1726, 
4to);  Du  Hamel,  Annotatimes^  etc.  (Par.  1706,  2  vols, 
fol.) ;  Martin,  JHlile  expHquit  (Amst.  1707,  S  vols,  fol  ) ; 
•Henrt-,  Erpotition,  etr.  [completed  from  Acts  by  ollw 
er>  I  ( I.dtMliti,  17117  15,  n  voli*,  fol.;  4th  ed.  i<  inplete, 
London,  17;i7,  3  vols,  fol.,  and  often  since;  new  ed. 
Ix)nd.  1H49,  6  vols.  4to;  condensed  in  Jenki^'x  ^'oir> 
prtkentirr  Comnuittary)  \  *Calinat,  Commfntmre  (Put. 
1707-16.  2:1  vols.,  1713,  26  vols.  4to;  1724,  8  vols,  in  9. 
fol.:  thf  /'!•<' If, ill- IK.  rti.,  'I  piratrly,  r:ir.  1715,  5 
vols.  8vo,  172<i,  '6  vols.  4to ;  the  la^t  in  [jitin  by  Manse, 
Locea,  1729,  2  vobi.  fol.,  and  the  whole  by  the  ssme, 
Wirceh.  1789-  93, 19  volt.  4to;  also  in  German  by  Mos- 
heim,  Brcm.  17.'^8  47,  6  vols.  8vo ;  abridged  in  French, 
Par.  1721,  x\  i> :  many  of  its  notes  were  inserted  in  the 
Abb6  Venae's  liible',  Paris,  1767-78,  17  vols,  4tc,  and 
later);  Wells,  Pantphnue,  etc.  (in  parts,  Oxf.  1708- 
27,  7  vols.  4to  and  8vo) :  Knphelius,  A  imotatione.i  [il- 
lustrations from  Xenophon,  etc.]  (tirst  separately  <.n 
the  (>.  anil  N.  T.,  ILmil .  Ko;'  15,  2  v..l?..Hvo;  togeth- 
er, Lunenb.  1731,  8vo;  eiilui(:ed,  L.  Bat.  1747,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Horche,  EMtnmg  [mystical— Cant,  and  Rev. 
omitte<l]  (^larb.  1712, 4to) ;  Mdme.Giiyon,J5j7>/iVa'MK* 
[invNtieal]  ^Col.  et  Amnt.  171.^-6,  20  vols.  12nio):  Os- 
terwahl,  Ob.*ri-rafi'nit,  etc.  [tr.  from  his  French  /uUr, 
Amst.  1714,  fol.]  (hy  Cbamlierlaync,  Lond.  11T2,  8vo; 
6th  edhko  enlarged,  Lond.  1779,  2  vols.  8vo);  Anon. 
liihfl,  etc.  (Stnttg.  1716,  fol.) :  Parker,  C^mmf-ntaiy  [in 
large  part  compiled]  (Oxf.  1717-25.  4t(-) ;  Anon,  h'ibff, 
etc.  (i.enipi,  1720,  fnl.");  tiie  Berlehurg  (q.  v.)  ItSdtl 
[pietisticai],  by  various  anonji'mons  editors  (ik^rle- 
bqnr,  1718-8,  7  vob.  ftL);  PItachman,  Anmerk.  (Zitb 
1728,  4to) ;  *GID,  JTjJimfllfao  [I'^<'f?^b'  ^f"*  Rabhinical 
sources]  (originally  in  separate  works.  I<ond.  172n  »J7, 
9  vols.  Ad.  ;  together,  Lond.  1810.  9  vols.  4to ;  18.'.4.  6 
vols.  8vo} ;  Pfaffand  Klemm, A mnerk,  (TOb.  1729,  fuL); 
*L«iitr,  £HUb>.  [hi  past  hjr  Adler}  (in  separate  works. 
Hal.  1729^,  7  vols,  fol.);  also  substantially  cOD* 
dense<l  in  his  Bihlin  partnikftirit  [in  Crerman — an  el- 
liptiral  or  ]>ara|ilirMiitie  elucidation]  (Ljiz.  174:!,  '2  vol«. 
fol,);  Zeltner,  ErUantnff  (Alt.  17aO,  8vo:  1740,  4to); 
Wall,  lfale$  (London.  1780-89,  8  volx.  xvo) ;  WilllMh, 
ailbtt.&Uir.  [conploted  bj  HaynMun]  (Fkotb.  1788^ 
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fBL)t  Schmidt,  Erklir.  (Erf.  1740,  4to);  Starek,  Atu-  Camprthetuive  Bible  (I^nd.1827,  4to);  Plomptn^^ 
kgwmgm  (O.  Test..  Lpz.  and  U«L  1741-7, 4  voU.,  N.  T.,  mom  (London,  1B27,  2  voU.  8to)  ;  StokM^MMMBtof 
Lpz.  1783-7, 8  vols,  [and  «t  otber  timet  in  paits],  4to):  [chiefly  flron  8oott]  (London,  1885-W,  6  ^b.  8to  um 
•Chais  [completed  by  Maclaine],  Commentairt,  etc.  12mo);  Alib^  Gluirc,  A ^«/«,  etc.  [from  various  aiitliort] 
[from  the  best  English  interpreters]  (Hague,  1748-90, 7  (Par.  183^-3«,  3  vola.  4to) ;  Jealu,  CotnprtKensivi  tVnw- 
rola.  4to;  the  former  part  also  in  German,  Li|M.  1749-  [  maUary  [chiefly  an  assemblaije  of  Henry,  Scott,  and 
62, 4  vols.  4to) ;  Loca  id.  [bjr  order  of  the  pope],  Com.  Doddridge]  (Bnt«l«b.  1886^,  6  vols.  8vo);  iiMi^ 
maUarii,  etc.  [from  mloaa  sathors]  (Yen.  1745,  4to) ;  I  stone,  Leetarw  (Load.  1885-42, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  DnvldMm, 


also  [by  the  sai 


III'  ;"iut' 


ity]  ed.  Cartier,  Commenta.  d  I'„<  h  t  CommaUary  (Edlnb.  1836,  3  vols.  2-inw)  Well- 


[a  more  extensive  work,  with  a  Germ,  version,  for  the  ^  beloved,  A'otef,  etc.  [Unitarian]  (London,  1838,  2  vols, 
use  of  the  monastoiyof  Ett«nheim]  (Coiistantine,  1761,  .  8vo);  *Kitto,  Piekirial  Bible,  etc.  [valuable  for  illos- 
foL);  Edwards,  Notes  (in  Iforib,  il,  876);  Koke,  An.  '  tntions  of  Oriental  eoatonu]  (Lond.  1888^9,  4  vols, 
inert.  (HOd.  1760, 4to);  Slexina,  Comwmitm'ivt  (Prague,  i  4to;  1855,  4  vols.  8ro;  also  witbont  the  text,  as  lOm- 

1767-60,  1770,  4  voln.  4t»);  Goadl'V,  lUustrat'njn  \\t\-  trattd  Coitwu-ntJiry,  Ixitnl.  IHi'i,  5  vols.  Kv<i);  Coliliin. 
an]  (London,  1759-70,  3  vols,  fol.,  and  later);  Kid«r,  ^  Condaued  Commentary  ("id  ed.  Lond.  1h33.  «voJ  ;  alM* 


FamUy  Bibk  (Lond.  1768,  8  vols,  fol.);  Wesley,  Nofet 
[those  on  the  N.  T.  are  short,  but  valiuble]  (London, 
1764,  4  vols.  4to;  also  in  Wbria);  Allen,  Kxptmtion 
[Antinomian]  (London,  17G6,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  later) ; 
Liebich  ed.,  Anmerk.  (Hirschberg,  1765,  3  vols.  8vo); 
*Dodd,  Ommmtarf,  etc.  [in  part  extracts  from  MSS.] 
(in  nnmben,  Lond.  1765 ;  complete,  1770,  3  vols.  foL); 
Hnwies,  EtpotUor  (London,  1765-66  [also  published  in 
AmeriCB],  2  vols.  f<d.);  J.  S.  IJraun.  AV.v'  jr'/ny  (I'.rf. 
1768,  8 vols,  fol.);  Micbaelis,  Anmerk.  (GOtt.  and  Go- 
tha,  1768-88,  and  1790-2, 17  vols.  4to;  abo  in  Dutch, 
Utncht,  1780-88,  8to  ;  and  Ermnenmpen  on  the  mbm 
by  Schuls,  Halle,  1790  4,  6  roh.  4to) ;  Kdmer,  Ait- 
mfrL.  d,]!/..  1770-3,  3  vols.  4to) ;  Moldenhauer,  Erlaut. 
(Quedlinb.  1774-87,  10  vols.  4to  and  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Wei- 
tennner  [Rom.  Cath.],  Anmerk.  (Augsb.  1777-82,  14 
vols.  8vo);  Ilezel,  Anmerk.  (Lemgo,  1780-91, 10  vols. 
8vo ;  condensed  by  Schenk,  L.emgo,  1787,  8vo ;  with 
the  sutbor'H  partial  cnlar^'cmint,  ILdlo,  178<^  '.K),  9 
vols.  8vo;  and  this  again  annotated  by  lioos,  i'ubing. 
1788,  Ibl.);  Bp.  WUaon,  Notei,  etc  (Lond.  1785, 8  vols. 


PoriabU CommentitryiljonA.  1H46, 12mo) ;  Abb^ Migne, 
Commtntarius  [chiefly  compiled]  (Palis,  1839-43,  27 
vols.  8vo) ;  •Simeon,  Di$e<mrtet  [mostly  practical] 
(Lond.  IM'i,  21  voIj^.  8v<t);  SutcliflFe,  Commentary  (5th 
ed.  Lond.  iHoO,  2  vols.  8vo;  1854, 1  vol.  8vo);  Buosen, 
iHbdwerk  [intcndid  M  •  popular  elucidation— kanad 
and  ingenious,  hot  eztrayagaht]  (I^ix.  1858  sq.,  9  vols. 
[18  half  vols.]  8to  [pt.  i,  translation ;  ii,  exposition ; 
iii.  hi>torv,  with  supplemental  Atlas]);  L<iiiu'>\  Bibel- 
tcerk  [mostly  theological  and  homileticalj  (Bielefeld, 
1884  sq.,  8vo  [a  large  part  of  the  N.  T.  has  been  issued, 
and  several  Ixxtks  of  the  O.  T.,  in  sncceasivo  volumes, 
a  considerable  number  of  which  have  been  translated 
in  Clarit's  Forrign  Theologictd  Libniry.  Ediiili.,  and 
some  of  them  in  N.  Y.,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  SdialQ);  Wartwwtft, 
Xo(e4  (Load.  186ft  nn  8vo). 

Commerce,  •  woid  that  does  not  occur  in  th^ 
Auth.  Vers.,  which  naet  the  term  "trade"  or  "traf- 
fic ;"  but  the  idoa  Ls  designated  by  two  Hob.  wortls:  1. 


4to);  U.  Braun,  Anmerk.  (NUrab.  1786,  8vo;  ed.  by  1  ""7.  rtituUai'  (Geaenins,  J%e$.  Hcb.  p.  1289);  Sept. 
Feder,  1^3,  3  vols. ;  by  AUioli,  1880-2,  6  voId.);  also  |  in  Ezek.  zxri,  12,  rd  vvapxovra,  Vulg.  negotiatiomu  ; 


his  [patriot i.-]  linnrrk.  (.Augsb.  1788-lfiO'.,  13  \  .,1^.  Sv„  ; 
with  a  Lexikon,  18U6,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Yonge,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1787,  4«o);  *SooCt,  jVble*,  etc.  On  parts,  Lond. 
1788  !!q.,4  vol8.4to:  5th  ed.  Lond.  1822, 6  vols. 4to;  new 
ed.  l.ond.  1841, 6  vols.  4to ;  often  reprinted  in  England 
and  .\merica;  alno  condensed  iti  JtMhs'sOmprfJumirf 
CoflMMMtary) ;  *Kosenmaller  and  Son,  Scholia  [on  all 
the  hooln  Mmpt  aani.-Ezni]  (O.  T.  by  the  son.  Lips. 
1788-1817,  etc,  22  vols.  8vo;  also  abridged,  by  Lech- 
ler,  Lips.  1828-86,  6  vols.  8vo ;  the  N.  T.  by  the  father, 
Norimb.  1777,  6th  ed.  enlarged  by  the  son,  181o-:tl,  5 
ToU.  8vo);  Brentano,  SHkldr.  (Frkft.  1797x0,  13  vols. 
8vo) ;  Hont,  Rnllmann,  Scherer,  and  others,  Coflratm- 
iar  (Altonb.  1799-1809,  7  vols.  8vo)  ;  Alber,  Inttrprt- 


in  zzvii,  6, 16, 18,  l/nropia,  ne^gotitOiot  from  33"^, 
kill',  to  tnxvel  (on  foot);  2.  IT^nD.  srrhornJi'  (Own. 
ib.  p.  946),  Sept.  i/iirupia,  Vulg.  negotiatio,  Ezck.  xxvii, 
16  {  fton  •W1D,  Mdtor',  to  trmd  (migrate).  Sae 

Trapk. 

1.  Commerce,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  meaaa  tha 
exchange  of  ana  tUng  for  anothar  the  esdmiga  of 
what  we  liava  to  ipare  fiir  wliat  we  want,  in  whatever 
cotmtiy  it  is  pirodneed.  The  origin  of  commerce  mnst 
have  lH?en  nearly  coeval  with  the  world.  Ah  paatui^ 
age  and  agriculture  were  the  only  employnwnta  of  the 
first  inhaUlMrti,  ao  cattle,  flocks,  and  tiia  Ihdto  of  tba 
earth  were  the  only  objects  of  the  fint  commerce,  or 


UiAo  (Pcsth,  1801-4,  16  vols.  8vo) ;  Bnlkley,  NoteM  \  that  species  of  it  called  barter.  It  would  appear  thirt 
[chiefly  illustrations  from  the  ancients]  it  d.  by  Tuul-  some  progress  had  been  made  in  manufactiires  in  th»- 
Bin,  Lond.  1802,  3  vob.  8vo) ;  Priestley,  Sotrg  (North-  J  agea  before  the  flood.  The  building  of  a  city  or  vil- 
■mb.  1808,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Coke,  Commentary  [mostly  a  j  la|^  Cain,  however  insignificant  tlw  lionsee  nay 
reprint  of  Dodd]  (Lond.  1806,  6  vols.  4to) ;  Webster,  have  been,  supposes  the  existence  of  some  meehnnical 
[IJev.  T.],  Notef  [chiefly  from  the  Genevan  Bible  and  knowledge.  The  musical  instruments,  such  as  haqx 
Beza]  (L/ondoii,  IMIO,  4to);  *A.  Clarke,  CtmrnrfUnry  and  organs,  the  works  in  brass  and  in  iron  exhihited 
(Lond.  1810-26, 8  vols.  4to ;  N.  Y.  1811-25, 6  vols.  4to ;  j  by  tlM  anooeeding  genentions,  confirm  the  belief  that 


r  ad.  Load,  and  N.  Y.  1^32,  6  vols.  8vo ;  Lond.  1844, 

6  vols.  Ito  and  8vo);  Hewlett,  Xotei  (London,  1811,  8 
vol.*.  4to);  Fawcett,  Derotionnl  BiNe  (T/tndon,  IKll,  2 
vols.  4to);  Benson,  Comm'tit'iry  [l  ir^jelv  iifter  IVKtle] 
(Lond.  1611-18,  6  vols.  4t0i  6th  ed.  1848,  6  vols.  8vo; 
V.  T.  1889, 6  trob.  t«o) ;  Awker,  CommaUary  (Load. 
1816  '2?.  10  vols.  12mo.  and  later);  Mrs.  Comwallis, 
Obifrrat  <m$  (London,  1H17,  4  vol«.  8vo);  D'Oyly  and 
Mant,  iVotes  [chiefly  foinpiled]  i  <  ixf.  1M7,  3  vola.  4to, 
and  often  ainoe;  N.  Y.  1818-20,  2  vols.  4to;  London, 
1856;  I861f  8  Tola.  8to);  Too  lufor,  Ammimffm  (P. 
ad  M.  1«19, 1822,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Anon.  Erlauf.  (Qned. 


^•rta^raia  eoDtldBnliljradvniioad.  TIm< 

tion  of  Noah's  ark,  a  ship  of  three  decks,  covered  over 
with  pitch,  ond  nuali  lar^jcr  than  any  modem  effort 
of  arrhitecture,  proves  that  many  M  paratc  tr.idf>'-  were 
at  that  period  carried  on.  There  must  have  been  par- 
tial wlio  anp^ttid  Noah  and  Ua  three  sona  wkk  <ha 
great  quantity  and  varioty  of  materials  which  they  re- 
quired, anil  this  tla-y  would  do  in  exchange  for  other 
commoditic!),  and  yK-rhaps  money.  That  cnormon* 
pile  of  Imilding,  the  tower  of  Babel,  was  constructed 
of  bridn,  IIm  iMraoaM  of  nalnig  wakn  ^i|Manto  liavo 
been  well  understood.    Some  leamod  astronomers  are 


linb.  1819-21,  5  voIfi.  8vo) ;  the  Richter*'  of  opinion  that  the  celestial  ob.servatiori'i  of  the  Chi- 

(Barm.  1H20,  8vo>  ;  Mrs.  .Stevt-ns,  Cominrnt*  (Knaresb.   nese  reach  hai  k  to  j'J  }'.*  yi'ars  ln-fure  the  Christian  ara  : 

and  the  celestial  obeervationa  made  at  Babylon,  con- 
ttioadiB  a  calaodar  of  alwfettliMtaas  oantoriet^  tnna- 
to  Gieaoa  by  MmaAm,  leadh  bade  to  wiiMa 


1823-81,  20  vol8.8vo);  Boothroyd,  Vtrrion,  etc.  (Hud- 
daiaf.  1824,  3  vols.  4to;  Lond.  1853,  8vo);  Williams, 
GMva  Mb  (Load.  1826-87,8  Tola.  8to)}  Onenileld, 
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iftMB  ymn  of  fhow  aaeiflwd  to  tb*  CUmw.  The 

Indians  appear  to  have  had  obMrvotiona  qalto  a*  Mdy 
M  Uie  Babjrloniaiu.    See  Antrdiutviahs. 

.flodl  of  tiM  dMOWdanta  of  Noah  aa  lived  near  the 
mtar  wtaj  b»  pmrnniad  to  bare  made  om  of  TMMla 

waa  the  first  floating  vewel  ever  seen  in  the  world — 
liot  on  a  smaller  scAle,  fur  the  purpo«e  of  crossing  riv- 
«n.  In  the  coutm  of  time  the  descendants  of  his  son 
JaphothMttiod  ia  •«  the  kko  of  the  Qentike,"  by  which 
in  ■adewtood  the  Uandt  at  the  eoet  end  of  ttie  Med- 

tornnean  Sea,  and  tboM  l/ctw.-.  n  Asi.a  Mini>r  ami 
Greece,  whence  their  colonies  spro^ul  inU>  Greece,  Ita- 
Ij,  and  other  Western  land*.    See  ETH:<otx>OY. 

In  short,  iron  the  time  that  moo  began  to  Uvo  in 
cities,  trade,  in  aome  shape,  most  bare  been  canted 
on  to  supply  the  town-dwellers  •witli  new-'iirifs  («>e 
Heeren,  A/r.  Nat.  i,  469) ;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  in- 
ido  nml  ham  eodafead  and  aflbeled  to 
aome  extent  of«i  tte  paaloial  nang«da  laoaa,  wo 
Ibid  that  AbraboB  was  rldi,  not  only  fai  cattle,  bat  in 
silver,  gold,  and  gold  arid  silver  plate  and  omanientH 
(Gen.  xiii,  2 ;  xxiv,22,63);  and  further,  that  gold  and 
silro'  in  a  monofoctured  iktate,  and  silver,  not  improb. 
ah^  ia  coin,  were  in  ose  bodi  aiBOBc  tho  8itt)«linhab> 
ItantB  of  Palestine,  and  the  pastonTtribes  of  flriia  at 
that  ditf  (Cum.  xx,  16;  xxiii,  16;  xxxviii,  18;  .Iol» 
xlii,  11),  to  whom  titose  metals  must  in  prolLibillty 
havt'  Uh'h  imported  firom  other  countries  (IIu«>ev,  Jhc, 
WeiffhU,  c  xii,  a,  p.  198;  KiMo,  Pl^  MiU.  <if  PaL  p. 
109.  no ;  see  Herod.  I,  M6).    See  ClTT. 

2.  Anutng  truiiii^;  n  itiinn  iiu-ntioncd  in  Scripture, 
Egj'pe  holds  in  very  early  times  a  pruminent  positinn 
(see  Hnbbard,  drnmerct  of  Ancient  Egypt,  in  the  liibti- 
eal  JifpotUofy,  April,  1S^G\  though  her  external  tmde 
was  carried  on,  not  by  her  own  citizens,  but  by  for- 
eigners, chiefly  of  the  noniado  rii(  e:*  (Heeren.  .1 /<:  Xnt. 
i,468;  ii,  371,  872).  It  wax  an  I»tbmaelite  caravan, 
laden  with  spioca,  which  carried  Joseph  into  Egypt, 
and  the  aceoant  shows  that  slaves  formed  sometbnes  a 
part  of  the  merchandise  imported  (Gen.  xxxvil,  25; 
xxxix,  1  ;  .Toh  vi,  VJ).  I'rom  Kpjpt  it  is  likely  tli.it 
at  oil  times,  but  especially  in  times  of  general  scarcity, 
corn  woold  bo  exported,  which  was  paid  for  by  the 
non-exporting  nations  in  silver,  which  was  always 
weigheil  ((len.  xli,  57 ;  xlii,  3, 25,  S6 ;  xliii,  11, 12, 21). 
These  caravans  also  brought  the  precious  stones  as 
well  as  tlie  sj^ces  of  India  into  Eg}  pt  (Exod.  xxv,  3, 
7;  WOldnaon,  Am. I^.  %  SSfi,  287).  Intercourse  with 
Tyre  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  till  a  later 
periwl.  nnd  thus,  though  it  cannot  I*  determined 
whether  the  purple  in  wliicli  the  Kiryptian  wof>llen  and 
linen  cloths  were  dyed  was  brought  by  land  from 
Fhsidda,  II  is  evident  that  eelond  ekUis  had  long 
been  made  nnd  dyed  in  Egypt,  snd  the  use,  at  least, 
of  them  oflopted  by  the  Hebrews  for  the  tal>eniBcle  as 
exirly  a»  the  time  of  Jlos-e.i  (Kx<m1.  xxv.  -I,  .'»;  totnp. 
tieeren,  Asiat.  NAt.  i,  352 ;  see  Herod,  i,  1).  The  pos- 
tora-groand  of  Shecbem  appears  from  tlie  atery  of  Jo- 
Seph  to  have  lain  in  the  way  of  these  camvan  journeys 
(6<en.  xxxvii,  14,  25),  probably  a  thorou),'lif;ire  from 
Damascus.    See  Caravaj*. 

At  the  same  period  it  is  clear  that  trade  was  carried 
on  betwaon  Babylon  and  the  Syrian  ctti««  (see  Hnl^ 
bard,  Commrrrf  of  Ane.  Bab.  in  the  Biblical  Repot. 
July,  l*;i7),  iiml  also  that  gold  and  silver  ornament* 
were  comnuin  amnimtlu-  Syrian  and  Arabian  raci'?< ;  a 
trade  which  was  obviously  carried  on  by  londrcarriagc 
(Ntnii.  xni,  60;  Josh.  tU,  SI;  Jadg.  t,  SO;  vffi,  S4; 
Job  vi,  19).    See  Babtlow. 

Siiion,  which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  for 
the  wonderful  mercantile  exertions  of  its  inhabitants, 
waafiMinded  abont  2200  years  beibre  the  Christian  tsra. 
The  Boig^boftagaienawBB,  being  eovand  with  oacal> 
lent  cedar-trc<*s.  furnished  the  l>est  and  most  durable 
timber  for  ship-building.  I  he  inhabitants  of  Sldon 
bvUt  aaawnms  ttrfpt  and  ♦a|Mtml  the 


of  the  adjoining  country,  and  ^  Torioat  ai^ 
tides  of  their  own  manufacture,  such  as  fmc  lim  n, 
embroidery,  tapestry,  metals,  glass,  both  colored  and 
figured,  cut,  or  carved,  and  even  mirrors.  Thiy  wera 
unrivalled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hcditemnean 
eoaala  in  works  of  taste,  elegance,  and  luxury.  Their 
great  and  univery.illy  acknowledged  pre-eminence  in 
the  arts  procured  for  the  Pbceniciuns,  whu!i«  principal 
seaport  was  Siduii,  the  honor  of  being  esteemed,  among 
the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  as  the  inventors  of  ooni> 
mcrcc,  ship-bailding,  navigation,  the  application  of  as> 
tronomy  to  nautical  iiurpn«.-s.  ainl  p.irti<  ularly  as  the 
discoverers  of  several  .'■tars  nearer  to  the  north  pole 
than  any  that  were  known  to  other  nationo;  of  naTil 
war,  wiitiag,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  measnres  and 
weights-^  which,  it  is  probable,  they  might  have 
ojldt'd  money.    See  Sirxix. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  bargain  and  sale  reach  no 
higher  than  the  time  of  Abrabam,  and  his  transaction 
with  Enhion.  He  is  said  to  have  weighed  unto  him 
"  400  sheltels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  mer- 
chimt"  (f'lr-n.  xxiii,  16).  The  word  merchant  implies 
that  the  standard  of  money  was  fixed  by  usage  among 
aMtehanta,  wiio  eosnprised  a  numerous  and  laspectable 
of  the  oonununity.  Manufactures  were  by  this 
so  tat  advanced  that  not  only  those  more  immedt- 
ately  connected  v  itb  .i^'ririiltiire.  -luch  as  fli)ur  ground 
from  com,  wine,  oil,  l>utter,  and  also  the  most  neces- 
sary  articles  of  clothing  and  ftirnMaia,  bat  ovra  tfioao 
of  luxury  and  magnificence,  were  much  in  use,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  car-rings,  bracelets  of  gold  and  of  silver, 
ami  other  preciou.i  tbinps  presented  by  Ai  r  (i.im's 
htcward  to  Rebecca  (Gen.  xziv,  22,  53.)    i>co  liAR- 

OAIN. 

In  the  book  of  Job,  whose  author,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  mo(tt  learned  commentators,  resided  in  Arabia, 
and  yc;i»  nearly  contemporary  with  Atirab::iii.  iiii;rh 
light  i.»  thrown  u|Min  the  commerce,  manufactures, 
nnd  •<iencc  of  the  age  nn<l  country  in  which  he  lived. 
There  is  mention  of  gold,  iron,  brass,  lead,  crystal, 
jewels,  the  art  of  weaving,  merchants,  gold  brought 
from  ('phir,  which  implies  commerce  with  a  renn'te 
country,  and  topazes  from  Kthiopia ;  ship-building,  so 
far  improved  that  some  ships  were  distinguished  for 
the  velocity  of  their  nw^ion ;  writing  in  a  book,  and 
engraving  letters  or  writing  on  plates  of  lead  and  on 
stone  with  iron  pens,  and  also  seal-engraving;  fishing 
with  hooks,  and  nets,  and  spears;  musical  instn^ 
ments,  the  harp  and  org.-m ;  astronomy,  and  nanMS 
given  to  particular  stars.  These  notices  tend  to  prove 
that,  although  the  patriarchal  system  of  making  pas- 
turage the  chief  object  of  attention  was  still  main- 
tained by  many  of  the  greatest  inhabitants  where  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  resided,  the  adsncee  were 
actively  cultivated,  the  useful  and  ornamental  arte  in 
an  advanced  state,  and  commerce  prosecuted  with  dil- 
igence and  success;  anil  this  at  a  pirind  when,  if  tin- 
chronology'  of  Job  is  correctly  settled,  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  scarcely  so  fiur  advanced  hi  Egypt,  from 
whence,  and  from  the  other  countries  bordering  upon 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Soo,  they  after- 
>vards  ^nudoallj  foond  tiioir  way  iaio  Giaaea.  See 
Job. 

The  inhaMtaabi  of  Arabia  appear  to  liave  aviuled 

themselves  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  advant.1- 
geous  situation  l>etween  the  two  fertile  and  opulent 
countries  of  India  and  EgA'pt,  and  to  have  obtained 
the  exclusive  nranopoly  of  a  very  profitable  carrying 
trade  between  tiioaa  eonnftriaa.  Tmij  vara  a  daas  of 
people  who  g  ive  their  whole  attoollott  fo  merchandise 
as  a  regular  and  est-iblishefl  profession,  nnd  travelled 
with  caravans  l-ctwoen  Arabia  and  K^^yjit,  carrying 
opon  the  backs  of  camels  the  spiceries  of  India,  the 
balm  of  Canaan,  and  the  myrrh  produced  in  their  own 
country,  or  of  a  superior  qnnlity  from  the  rippo'ite 
coast  oif  Abyssinia — all  of  which  were  In  great  (iemnnd 

embalmhig  the  dand,  in  theif 
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rtUgions  ceremonies,  and  for  minbtering  to  the  plea!*- 
amoflhifcmpmtitioiit«iidhuci»icNWi»opl«.  The 
nflTchintt  of  one  of  time  omstuu  twQf^it  Jowpb  flMmi 

hi*  brothers  for  twenty  pieces  of  i^ilvor,  and  carriwl 
bim  into  Egypt.  The  southern  Aruhs  were  ominont 
tndva^  andonjoyed  a  large  proportion,  and  in  general 
tbo  catlN  iiienop(riij,  of  tibo  tmde  Ijetweeo  IndiA  mm! 
the  weitem  world  ttom  tho  onHent  ages,  until  the 
tfrn  of  that  imi»iirt,int  commerce  was  totally  over- 
turned when  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  discovered  a 
dfreotieatotoliidbbgrtlMGapoofaoodlioiw.  8m 
Arabia. 

At  the  period  when  Joseph's  brethren  Tisited  Eg>*pt, 
inns  wi'iT  e^tlllli^^ll.-ll  for  tho  .n  i  omnnHlation  of  trav- 
ellers in  that  country  and  in  tlie  uurthern  porta  of 
Arabia.  The  more  civilized  southern  parta  of  the  po* 
ninsida  would  no  doubt  be  Aimished  with  CMwaB- 
■enii  itill  more  commodious.    See  Caratahbskai. 

During  the  n'siiU  tu  i'  i  .f  tho  iHraolitPs  in  K^'y|it  man- 
vflKlam  of  almost  every  description  were  carried  to 
gnat  perfection.  Flax,  fine  litn  ii,  garments  of  cot- 
ton, rings  and  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  worki  in  all 
kinds  of  materials,  chariots  for  pleasure,  and  chariots 
for  war,  are  all  mentioned  hy  Moses.  They  had  ex- 
tensive manufartorics  of  brick.  Literature  was  in  a 
flourishing  state;  and,  in  order  to  give  an  enlarged 
idea  of  the  accomplishments  of  Moses,  it  is  said  he  was 
••learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  (Acts 
Xii.  '.'2).    See  Eoyrr. 

Tbe  expulsion  of  the  Canaanitcs  from  a  pvat  part 
of  their  terrltorlei  bjr  tbo  laraelites  under  .loshua  led 
to  the  gradual  establishment  of  colonies  in  Cyprus, 
Rliodes,  and  several  blands  in  tbe  Mgcan  Sea ;  they 
pi?ni  trati'il  into  tlic  Euxino  or  Bfack  Sea,  and,  spread- 
ing along  the  sburea  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Uaul,  Spain, 
and  Afri(»,  established  nameroos  trading pluies,  which 
gradually  rose  into  more  or  less  importance.  At  tbia 
period  mention  is  first  made  of  Tyre  as  •  strong  or 
fortified  city,  whilst  Sidon  ia  digldilod  irltil  tho  title 
of  Great.    See  Canaaxitb. 

The  rising  prosperity  of  Tjno  soon  eclipsed  the  an- 
dent  and  long-flourishing  commercial  city  of  Sidon. 
About  6it0  years  before  Christ  her  commercial  splen- 
dor appears  to  have  lifMTi  at  its  hei_'Jit.  ami  is  grapliic- 
ally  de8cril>ed  by  F^zekiel  ( xxvii).  The  imports  into 
Tyn  were  fine  linen  from  Egypt ;  blue  and  i)urple  from 
the  isles  of  Eltshah;  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  from 
Tarshish — the  south  part  of  Sjwin ;  slaves  and  brazen 
vestfls  rri>;ii  J,i\aii  or  (ircocc,  TiiVial,  ami  Mi  '-liech; 
horses,  slaves  bred  to  horsemanship,  and  mules  from 
Togarmah ;  emeralds,  purple,  embroidery,  fln«  Unea, 
corals,  and  agates  fh>m  Syrin;  com,  halm,  hooey,  oil, 
and  gum  fr»m  the  TsrocUtes;  wine  and  wool  fhnn  Da- 
mascus ;  jmiiHlicd  ironware,  jirecious  oils,  ami  i  iiina- 
mon  from  Dan,  Javan,  and  Uzal ;  magnificent  carpets 
fh>m  Dedan ;  sheep  and  goats  from  the  pastoral  tribes 
of  Arabui ;  costly  spices,  soma  tbe  produce  of  India, 
precious  stones,  and  gold  tttm  the  merchants  of  Sheba 
or  .S«l)nM,  and  liamah  or  Regina,  c(Kintrii  i  in  the  south 
part  of  Arabb ;  blue  cloths,  embroidered  works,  rich 
apparel  in  corded  cedar-chests,  supposed  to  be  original 
India  packages,  and  other  gooda  from  Sheba,  Ashur, 
and  Chilmad,  and  flrom  Hanin,  Canneh,  and  Eden, 
trallin^^  ]«ort«  on  the  south  coa«t  of  Arabia.  The  vast 
wealth  that  thus  flowed  into  l^re  from  all  quarters 
taroagfat  with  it  its  too  general  ooMomitanta— extiaT- 
agaoce,  dissipation,  and  rehucathm  of  monhk  See 
Tyrk. 

The  subjection  of  T\Te,  "the  renowned  city  which 
was  stmnt;  in  the  sea,  whose  merchants  were  princca, 
whose  traffickera  were  tiia  honoraUa  of  tiio  earth,"  hy 

pyru,  and  Its  subsequent  overthrow  hy  Alexander, 
after  a  determined  and  most  formidable  resistance, 
terminated  alike  the  grandeur  nf  that  city  and  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  commerce,  a<  far  as  they  are  alluded 
to  in  Scripture.  (See  Anderson's  Hittory  ofOmmem, 
LuaA.  1764,  and  hifeeat  1801;  VhMant'a  Cnmmmt  md 


Xariffatum  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Lond.  1807 ;  Ileercn'i 
iteaafvAe*;  fianea  on  the  ^iic»en<  C<iiimimwb  Wm^ 
em  Aria,  in  the  BiUUfU  Sfpoiitorjf,  OtL  IMQ^  Am, 
wi:  <;iliK^rt.  LedkmAme.  Owaeiiwa,  Lead.  1817.) 

See  Alkxandeb. 

8.  Until  the  time  of  Solomon  tbe  Hebrew  nation 
may  bo  aaidtoliava  had  no  ioiraign  trade  (sea  Tychaan^ 
De  (Smm.  et  Ifm.  B^tirmonm,  bi  tiie  Cim.  See.  GdL 

\xO>^,  p.  150-79).  Fon^ign  trade  was  indeed  contem- 
plated by  the  Law,  and  strict  rules  for  morality  in 
OOmniercial  dealings  wore  laid  down  by  it  (Deut. 
zxTiii,  12;  xsT,  18-16;  Lev.  xisE,  86^  86),  and  tin 
tribes  near  the  soa  and  the  PhsirieiaB  tarritory  appear 
to  have  engaged  to  some  extent  in  maritime  affairs 
(Gen.  xlix,  :  Deut.  xxxiii,  1«;  Judg.  v,  17);  but  tbe 
apirit  of  the  I.aw  wa.«  more  in  fikvor  of  agricultora  lat 
ai^inst  foreign  trade  (Dent.  xvU,  1^  17 ;  Lav.  Snr; 
see  Joeephus,  Apian,  i,  12).    See  AtXlAVCB. 

During'  tin-  n  ign  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  that  pow- 
erful monarch  disposed  of  a  part  of  the  wealth  obtained 
hy  his  conquests  in  purchasing  cedar-timber  from  Hi- 
nun,  Idng  of  Tyre,  with  whom  lie  kept  op  a  fkiendly 
correspondence  while  he  lived.  He  also  hired  Tyriaa 
ina.*<ins  and  carpenters  for  carry  ing  on  his  works.  Sev 
David.  Sohunon,  however,  organized  an  extensive 
trade  with  foreign  countries  hot  «llM|y»  *^  ^ 

as  the  more  distant  nations  wan  ooMernad,  of  an  iaii> 
port  character.  He  imparted  IfaieB  yam,  horses,  and 
chariiits  from  Egj'pt.  Of  the  bor«es,  Mune  apix  .ir  tc 
have  been  resold  to  Syrian  and  C'anaanitiiih  prince!". 
For  all  these  he  paid  gold,  which  was  iniporfe*!  I>y  sea 
from  India  and  Arabia  by  his  fleeu  in  conjunction  with 
the  PhoenicUns  (1  King*'  x,  22  2!>;  s«eG«seninsi  7fie$. 
ll>b.  p.  1202;  comp.  Ileert  ti,  .!.«.  Nat.  i,  3:;i  i.  It  wu- 
l)y  Fbocnicians  also  that  the  cedar  and  other  timber 
for  his  great  architectural  works  was  brought  fagr  aaa 
to  Joppa,  whilBt  Solomon  foond  the  provisions  neoea- 
aary  for  the  workmen  in  Mount  Lebanon  (1  Kings  v, 
6,  9;  2  Chron.  il.  1^).  The  united  fleets  \  to  f:iil 
into  the  Imlian  Oi  ean  every  three  years  from  lilath 
and  Eziongel>er,  ports  on  the  iElanitic  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which  David  had  probably  gained  from  Edom; 
and  they  brought  iMck  gild,  silver,  ivory,  sandal-wood, 
el>f)ny,  precious  fitoiie*,  apes,  and  i)eacock.'<.  Smne  of 
these  may  have  conic  from  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
some  from  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  east 
coaat  of  Africa  (2  Sam.  viii,  14 ;  1  Kings  ix,  2G ;  x,  11, 
22;  2  Chron.  viii,  17;  see  Herod,  iii.  11  1 ;  conip.  Liv- 
ingstone, TraTflf,  y.  fi.lT,  062).  Oi  hik. 

But  tbe  trade  wtiich  Solomon  took  fo  much  pains  to 
ancoimga  was  not  a  maritime  trade  only.  He  built, 
or  more  prolrably  fortified,  Baalliek  and  Palmyra ;  the 
latter  at  least  expressly  as  a  caravan  station  for  the 
land-coiinnerce  with  east<>rn  and  80atb>aa8tam  Aafai 
(1  Kings  ix,  V6).    See  Solohom. 

After  hb  death  the  maritime  tnda  dadinad,  and  an 
attempt  made  by  Jchoshaphat  to  revive  it  proved  on- 
successful  (1  Kings  xxii,  4«,  49).  Sec  TAKsntao. 
We  know,  however,  that  I'lio'tiicia  was  sn]iplied  fmn 
Jodiea  with  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and  balm  (1  Kings  t, 
11 ;  Baeh.  xxvil,  17;  Acta  xii,  20 ;  eee  Joeephoa,  War, 
ii,  21,  2 :  Lifr,  IS),  whilst  Tyrian  dealers  brought  fish 
and  other  nu-rchandijic  to  .Tenisalem  at  the  time  of 
tbe  return  from  eajitivity  (Neh.  xiii,  16),  as  well  a-i 
timber  iior  tbe  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  which  then, 
aa  In  SahmioaV  time,  waa  hraoght  by  aaa  to  Joppa 
(Ezra  iii,  7).  Oil  was  exported  to  Egypt  (Hos.  xii,  1), 
and  fine  linen  and  ornamental  girdles  of  domestic  man- 
ufactare  were  sold  to  the  merchants  (Prov.  xxxi,  24"*. 
Tha  sncceastve  invaaions  to  which  Palestine  waa  snh- 
Jactod,  InTfllTiiig  both  hwga  ahatiaollen  of  tnamw 
by  inv.ndors.  and  heavy  imposts  on  the  inhabitants  to 
purcha.*e  immunity  or  to  ^atL-ify  demands  for  tribnte, 
most  have  impoverished  tbe  country  frpm  time  to  time 
(under  Rehoboam,  1  Kinga  xiT,26 ;  Aaa  xv,  18 ;  Joasb, 
2  Kfaiga,  xa,  18;  AaMikh,  sir,  18;  Ahas,  xvl,  8: 
Haaal£ih,ZTiii,lft>l«;  Jahaahai  and  JaholaJa«,nMI, 
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33,  35;  Jehoiachin,  zxir,  13);  bat  it  la  also  clear,  aa 
the  denanciatioiu  of  the  prophets  baar  witoesa,  that 
much  wealth  mnst  aoiiMwbefv  have  existed  in  the 
conntiy,  anil  niudi  forei^jn  mercliandisL'  h.iVf  I.fi'ii  irn- 
portfld;  ao  much  so  that,  in  the  language  of  i-lzekiel, 
appoan  aa  the  rlTal  of  Tyra,  and  tinough 
ita  port,  Joppa,  to  have  earned  on  tnule  with  foret(;n 
conntriea  (laa.  ii,  6,  16 ;  iii,  11, 23 ;  Uoa.  zii,  7 ;  Ez«k. 
xxvi,  -J  ;  Jonuh,  i,  3;  «IMD^  HtaNO,  At,  JfoL  i,  f. 

Sec  I'IKXNICIA. 

Under  the  Maccabeea  JopfM  ma  fortified  (1  Mace, 
siv,  84),  and  later  atill  Caaarea  waa  built  and  made  a 
port  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv,  9, 6;  Acta  xxvii,  2). 
Joppa  I'l'^  .uiit'  iifterwards  a  haunt  for  piratei^,  ainl  was 
taken  by  C'estius ;  uAerwarda  by  Veapaaian,  and  de- 
stroyed by  him  (Strab.  xvi,  p.7S9;  JoMpbo,  ITor,  tt, 
18, 10;  iii,  9, 1).   See  pALK9n:<i:. 

4.  The  internal  trade  of  the  .Tews,  aa  well  aa  the  ex- 
ternal, waa  much  promdU-d,  as  woa  the  case  also  in 
Egypt,  by  the  festivals,  which  brought  large  numbers 
of  persons  to  Jerusalem,-  and  caused  great  outlay  in 
victims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (1  Kings  viii,  G3 ; 
conip.  Heeren,  A /r.  Xat.  ii,  363).    See  Festival. 

The  places  of  |nililic  market  wtn-,  tlun  &s  now, 
chiefly  the  open  spaces  near  the  gate«,  to  which  goods 
were  brought  for  sale  by  tboee  who  came  from  Um  odt- 
side  (Neb.  xiit,  15, 16 ;  Zepb.  i,  10).    See  Gate. 

The  traders  in  later  times  were  allowed  to  intrude 
into  tfif  Tl  niple.  in  the  outer  courts  of  w  hicb  victims 
were  publicly  sold  for  the  sacrifices  (Zecb.  xiv,  21 ; 
Matt  ssi,  19;  John  U,  14).   See  Tbhplb. 

In  the  matter  of  buying  nnd  selling  great  stress  ia 
laid  by  the  Lmw  on  fairness  in  dculin^.  Just  weights 
and  Iwlancex  are  ^trin>^cntly  ordered  (Lev.  xix,  3^,  3C ; 
Dcut.  XXV,  13-16).  Kidnapping  slaves  ia  fwbidden 
under  the  severest  penalty  (Exod.  xxi,  16;  D^t.  xxIt, 
7).  Trade  in  swine  was  forbiddan  by  the  Jewioh  doc- 
tors (see  Surenhudius,  Mifchna,  d«  damn.  c.  7,  vol.  iv, 
60;  I-i^'btfoot, //«r. //fi.  on  .Vo/M.  viii.  3;<;  Saal.schutz, 
Arck,  Utbr.  c  15, 16).— Kitto,  a.  t.  ;  Smitb,  a.  v.  See 
Ubbohaxt. 

Commination,  an  office  in  the  Litur^  of  the 
Church  of  F^ngland,  which  contains  God's  tkrmttmngt 
af;ain^t  iti)(K-nitent  sinners.  It  is  directed  to  be  used 
on  the  fimt  day  of  I>ent,  and  at  other  time*,  as  the  or- 
dinan*  shall  appoint.  It  ia  colled  Commination  from 
the  opening  Exhortation  to  Repentance,  in  whi<'h  tlie 
corses  of  God  against  sin  are  recited.  The  office  for 
"A  Commination,  or  denouncing  of  God's  anger  and 
judjxmonta  again.«t  sinners,"  was  li  ft  out  of  the  Amer- 
ican I'niyer-book,  but  the  three  concluding  prayers  of 
that  office  were  Uittadaced  into  the  service  for  Ash- 
Wednesday,  immediately  after  the  Collect  for  that  day. 
See  Procter  on  COmmm  Profftr,  429;  Hook,  ChttrcA 
ir,  a.    ;  Bdan,  Ckwtkmam^a  LktioKarf,  a.  r. 


CommiBsaiy.  1.  Tu  thr  nmn  h  of  Fnuhind,  an 
officer  who  fills  the  bishop's  place  in  exercising  eccle- 
siastical Jorisdletion,  in^  plaeaa  io  ftr  dlitut  Ihmi  the 
chief  city  that  the  chancellor  cannot  call  the  people  to 
the  bi.«ihop''»  princiiml  com«istort'  court  without  great 
trouble  to  them.  —  Edon,  Chvrchnum't  Dirtionary,  s.  v. 

2.  In  the  Chanh  of  Rome,  arcbbisbom,  bisbogs,  or 
other  dlgnttnlaa  ««  dapotwl  as  Papei  Ommumviet 
for  the  exercise  of  functions  properly  belonging  to  the 
f>ojM- ;  and  in  tlie  .«ame  manner  bishops  may  depute* 
t]>iscoj>nl  romvfinKirits.  If  they  are  deputed  for  one 
particular  act  they  are  tempomry  commissaries  (com- 
wfaamff  imfotam).  If  Mnraral  IndivMaala  are  con- 
jointly  deputed  for  such  a  function  they  are  called  a 
commutfioH.  If  persons  are  clothed  by  the  pope,  or  bj* 
a  bishop,  with  jkiw<^  to  exercise  remiiarly  functions 
belonginnc  to  them,  they  are  called  perpetual  oommuso- 
riea  (eoamtbtarii  perpMi^  Saa  WatMT  and  Welte, 
Xirdkm^Lm,  U,  714. 


Tin, 


86;  elaewhere  ''deefea,*'  atia.);  S.  IwirpMh}  (AtU 

ekargey  Acts  xxvi,  12). 

COMMISSION,  ECCLESIASTICAL.   See  Cox- 

MiaSAUY. 

ConuniBsioner,  a  gloaa  MidHiof  (1  Maee.  II,  25) 

for  avi/p,  man,  i.  e.  officer. 

Commodi&nua,  a  Christian  historian,  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  in  Afttea  in  the  aaoond  half  of  the 
M  eentnry,  and  to  have  been  oouTcrted  fhrni  heathen- 
ism. He  wrote,  in  a  sort  of  acrostic  ver-c,  I.XA'X  in- 
structioMt  adv.  iftntium  which  ridicules  heathen- 
ism and  exhorts  the  Christians  to  lead  a  pure  life.  It 
also  contains  CbiUoatie  notiaoa,  and  givea  out  the  idea 
that  Neil)  waa  the  AnCldriat  It  b  one  of  the  oldest 
monuments  of  Christian  history.  It  was  publi-hrd  I  v 
Rigalt  (IGoO) ;  by  Priorius,  together  with  the  works 
of  Cyprian  (Paris,  1666);  by  Schurzfleisch  (Wittenh. 
1704,  It^i) ;  and  by  Davisius  (Cambridge,  1711).  See 
Clarice,  SwxfMtitm  of  Sae. Lit.  i,  171 ;  Wetiern.Wall*', 
Kirch.-Ijfx.  ii,  715. 

Conunodoa,  Lucnw  Mum  Anwutw,  a  Boman 
emperor,  waa  bom  A.D.  181,  and  eneceeded  Ua  ftther, 

M:irk  Aureliiis,  as  emjieror  in  1H0.  From  early  youth 
he  was  not^-d  for  weakness  of  character,  licentiousness, 
and  cruelty.  His  father  was  the  first  emperor  who 
issaed  a  decree  of  perMcotion  agaisat  the  Chriatlana. 
On  the  aooeaakm  to  tiie  timme  of  Gommodna  tiie  per- 
secution ce.i'ed,  owintr,  it  was  said,  to  the  influence 
uf  his  concubine,  Marcia.  According  to  Irencns, 
Christiana  were  found  during  the  reign  of  Comniodaa 
eren  in  the  palace,  and  in  tlie  aerrioo  of  the  cnipewr* 
Bnt,  though  Commodiw  did  sot  decree  to  perseeota 
the  riiristinn'!,  f}n  rc  wi  re  laws  according  to  whith 
Christians  w  ho  were  informed  against  were  to  he  tried. 
Thus  the  learned  senator  ApoUooiaa,  who  waa  infom- 
cd  agioinst  by  one  of  hia  alavea,  waa  condenmed  to 
death.  Fartial  peraecBtfana  darfaiK  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus  are  mentioned  by  Tcrtiillinn.  and  Irena;us  like- 
wise speaks  of  martyrs  of  this  time.  But,  as  Commo- 
dus  was  supposed  to  be  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
Christiana,  the  gofvamdia  of  the  pvoviooaa  Mt  no  in- 
clination to  earrjr  oat  the  kwa  aipdnst  the  CMMkm. 
— Wotzcr  u.  Welte,  Kirrh.-Ltx.  li,  717. 

Common  (kooxoc).  The  Greek  term  properly  sig- 
niliea  a»lq<tafea»a  io  off  («  fa  Wiid.  vH,  8,  ce«i4r  4%), 

but  the  Hellenist'!  afiplied  it  Hike  the  Hebrew  Vh)  to 
what  was  profane,  i.  c.  noi  ho^,  and  therefore  of  com- 
mon or  prondaeoooa  naa  (Acta  z,  14)w  Tbaj  dao  ap- 
plied the  term  to  what  was  impurr,  whether  naturally 
or  lepilly  (as  in  Haric  rii,  2,  comjMircd  with  1  Mace, 
i,  17,  Finally,  it  waa  used  of  meats  forbidden,  or 

such  as  had  lieen  partaken  of  b^*  idolaters,  and  which, 
OS  they  rendered  the  partakers  thereof  impure^  were 
themselves  called  co<ya  (common),  and  oKubapra  (OB* 
clean)  (see  KuinAl  on  Acts  x,  14).    See  Clbah. 

Common-bouae.  A  room  in  a  monastery  whart 
a  fire  ia  oonatantly  kept  for  the  monka  to  warm  theni^ 
selvoa. 

Common  Idftk  See  Baxnwn  or  the  Com- 
MOH  Life. 

Common  Lot,  BROTHERS  OF  THE.  See 

BnETIIIiKN  OF  TIIK  CoMMOJf  LiFE. 

Common  Prayer,  the  service-hook  of  the  Church 
of  Bni^and  and  or  the  Protestant  Epiioopal  Cftoreh. 

It  is  so  called  because  it  contains  the  prayers  which 
the  members  of  those  churches  use  in  common,  as  di^ 
tintruished  from  their  devotions  as  private  individuab. 
In  the  view  of  those  chorcbea,  tbe  devotiona  of  sepa- 
rate fkmiUea  at  peneM  may  be  eondoeted  in  any  mode 

which  Itcst  suits  the  circumstnnccs  of  ench ;  but  joint 
worship,  cmmon  prayer,  mu^t  Ik-  in  forms  on  \\lii<  h 
all  are  previously  agreed,  l>ecause  these  uloiie  can 
eqaaily  express  common  wanta  (aee  Canons  4,  S8,  and 
9^  Chnrdi  of  Sn^and,  on  die  obligation  to  naa  tha 
Bo(iliofConiBM»Pini7ar;  EdM,Cftnralaiaai*«iXeCmi- 
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Ofy,  i.  T.).  As  to  th*  qatltlOD  «f  the  valae  of  such 
forms,  166  Form  or  Pratbk.  On  litwgie*  proper 
( i.  e.  eomtmmitm  mtmmX  tM  LirraoT.  We  give 
here  a  brief  tikctch  of  tlM  UMaqr  «f  Itntf Irfl  WWl  Amer- 
ican  Prayer-bookB. 

I.  J%e  Ea^itk  Prayer-boot.— The  *'  Common  Pray- 
0r  contains,  in  ooe  Tolome,  the  articles  of  faith,  and  all 
t3»  rites,  ceremonies,  and  prescribed  forms  of  the 
Church  of  Etif^land  ;  and  it  is  thus  not  only  a  Pniyer- 
book,  but  a  Kitual  and  Confestiiidn  of  Faith.  Before 
tb6  Refbnutioa,  the  Mhwls,  Breviaries,  etc.,  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  in  use  in  England.  In  1537  the 
Convocation  put  forth,  in  English,  "  The  godlg  and  pi- 
out  hmtitu/t'in  of  <i  Christian  Man,"  containing  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Commaodments,  and  the 
At*  Hub.  Inl647,tlwftntorBdiraidVI,  a  com- 
mlMM  vii  appointed  to  draw  up  a  liturgy  in  EngUab, 
Awe  tnm  Po[>ish  errors.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  other 
eniiiu-nt  n-formers  were  of  this  committee,  ami  their 
book  was  confirmed  in  Parliament  in  IbiS.  This  is 
known  as  the  ^tt  Pragtr^Mk  of  Edward  VI.  Great 
part  of  it  was  taken  ftt>m  the  old  sei floaa  need  in 
England  before  the  Reformation ;  but  the  tabors  of 
Melancthon  and  Bucer  helped  tu  give  th«>  liook  its 
Ftotestant  form.  "  About  the  end  of  the  year  1550 
•Koaptiona  wafatakan  agafanl  aoiAe  pwti  flfthls  Iwok, 
and  archbishop  Cranmer  proposed  a  new  review.  Tha 
principal  alterations  occasioned  by  this  second  review 
w'ere  the  oildition  i  f  (he  StrUi  nrm,  F.Thorttitvm,  Conftu 
mm^  and  il&MAuion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning 
and  •TMiing  Mnrloaa,  which  in  tha  flnt  Common 
Prayer-book  began  with  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  the  addi- 
tion of  the  C<mfMmdment$  at  the  beginning  of  the 
coniniDnion  office;  the  removing  of  some  ritrs  and 
caremoniea  retained  in  the  former  book,  such  as  the 
nae  of  «0  tn  conAmation,  the  nncCton  of  tlw  rick, 
prayers  for  the  departed  souls,  tha  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  at  the  consecration  of  the  eucharist,  and 
the  prnyer  of  tilil.ition  that  used  to  follow  it ;  the  omit- 
ting the  rubric  that  ordered  water  to  t>e  mixed  with 
the  wina,  with  86T«nI  other  laaa  material  Tarladona. 
The  habits,  likewise,  which  were  prcscrif)ed  in  the  for- 
mer book  were  in  this  laid  a.sidi> ;  and,  lastly,  a  riiliric 
na.s  added  at  the  end  of  the  communion  otlire  to  rx- 
ploin  the  reason  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  '  (Hook). 
The  liturgy,  thna  nriMd  and  altered,  waa  agaJn  con- 
firmed by  Parliament  A.D.  1551.  This  is  cited  as 
the  tteond  Prayrr-bouk  of  F.dwurd  VI.  See  Card  well, 
Two  Books  of  Common  I^rnytr  tei  forth  under  Kdintrd 
VI  oompartd  (Lond.  1838,  tfvo);  Ketley,  Tke  two  LU- 
wyfai,  A.D.  1549  and  UBS  (adltod  ibr  tlM  Patkar  Soei. 
8vo,  1H44).    See  Cramxkb. 

Queen  Mar}-,  on  her  accession,  repealed  the  acts  of 
E<lward,  and  re!itore<l  the  Romanist  prayer-l>ook.  "  On 
the  acceaakin  of  EUubeth,  however,  thia  repeal  waa 
lareised,  and  the  ioflond  book  of  Edward  YI,  widi  Mv. 
eral  alterations,  was  re-established.  This  liturgy  con- 
tinued in  U!te  during  the  long  reign  of  ElizalK'th,  and 
rt'iiivrd  further  .nlditicin,*  and  iinprovcincnts.  ,\n 
accurate  edition  of  it,  and  of  the  I.atin  translation  of  it 
made  by  Alexander  Ales,  was  pnblbbod  fcr  tiio  Par- 
ker Soiicty  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Clay,  B.D.  It  is  enti- 
tled Liturffii't  tmd  occasional  Forms  of  Projfer  set  forth 
in  th«  R*'ifjn  of  Queen  ElitcAtth  (Cambridge  Univensity 
Preaa,  1847,  8vo).  Earlj  in  the  reign  of  Janwa  I  U 
was  again  lavlaad.  At  thia  nvMon  a  ooOael  In  Ae 
daily  morning  and  evening  scrvico,  atid  a  particular 
intercession  in  the  litany,  were  aiipointed  for  the  myal 
f-iniil}- ;  the  foniis  of  thanksgiving  u|>on  several  occa- 
aiona  were  then  added ;  the  queatioaa  and  anawera  con« 
ceming  the  aaeranwnte  were  aafajoinad  to  the  cato- 

chii«nj;  and  th"  admini-^tration  of  baptism  was  by  the 
rubric  expres.Nlv  conlined  to  the  lawful  minister. 
Tliej»e  and  somo  other  additions  and  inipnivenicnts 
were  made  by  the  authority  of  James  I,  tliongh  they 
were  not  latUod  hgr  Pkrlianent.  In  IMl,  tlie  year 
after  tba  nalantioa  arCbaiki  U,  tha 


hoik  BplMopal  and  PreabytGrian,  who  had  mit  at  tha 
Savoy  to  reviae  the  Utttrgy,  having  come  to  no  agwf 
ment  [see  Savot  Cojcpebkmck],  the  CouTOcatloo 
agreed  to  the  followin.'  alterations  and  additions,  viz. 
several  lessons  in  the  calendar  were  changed  for  others 
more  proper  for  the  days ;  the  prayers  apOB  partkmlar 
occaaioaB  were  disjoined  from  the  litany ;  several  of 
the  collects  were  altered;  the  cpirtles  and  gospels 
were  taken  out  of  the  last  translation  of  tho  liilile, 
published  in  Kill,  instead  of  l>eing  read  from  the  old 
version.  Further,  the  prayer  for  the  Parliament,  that 
for  all  conditions  of  men,  the  general  thanlttgiving, 
the  office  of  baptism  for  those  of  riper  years,  the  forms 
of  prayer  to  \*e  used  at  sea,  for  the  anniversary  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Charles  I,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  Camily,  were  oddad;  and  timraghoot  the  wb<^ 
liturgy  ambiguities  were  removed,  and  various  im- 
provements made.  The  whole  book,  licing  finished, 
jwi^is^-d  Uith  houses  of  Convi m  atiou  ;  it  was  sub^criljed 
by  the  bi.^hop«  and  cicrg}-,  and  was  ratitied  by  act  of 
Parliament,  and  received  the  royal  assent  May  1% 
1662.  Thia  waa  the  laatnsviud  of  the  Bool  ({^CVmimimb 
Prayer  in  which  any  alteration  was  made  by  pnldic 
authority.  (Wheatly's  Ulust.ofthe  Common  rrnijt  r,  aj)- 
pendLx  to  introduction ;  Nicholl's  Pref  to  his  Cotnmenl, 
on  the  Book  ofComnvmPrajftr;  Tomline's  Chiitt.  ThttL 
ii,  20-29;  Dr.  Caldwell's  HiMtory  <f  Confermem  and 
Mer  Proeeediitg*  conmeded  vith  At  Revision  of  tke  Book 
iif  l^onimcm  Praytr.from  tht  yetir  lo6M  to  the  y^ar  lti90. 
Oxford,  1840,  8vo).  Uamon  I'Estrange's  Alliance  of 
Divine  Cffioes  (Lond.  1659,  foL ;  reprinted  at  Oxford  in 
1844  in  8vo),  exhibits  all  the  litnrgies  of  the  Church 
of  Flngland  since  the  Reformation,  as  also  the  service- 
iKxjk  intnxlucwl  into  the  ('hiin  li  of  Si  otland  in  l'>37: 
it  is  illustrated  with  ample  annotations,  'i'tie  Liturgi- 
em  Britofmiaef  pnhlialied  by  the  Rev.  William  Reel- 
ing, B.D.,  at  London  in  1842,  exhibiU  the  several  edi- 
tions of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  its  lir^t  compilation  to  its  hist  ri'\'i^ion 
in  1062,  together  with  the  liturgy  set  forth  for  tite  use 
of  the  Bptseopal  Chnreh  In  Seottaad.  The  Bev.  W. 
K.  Clay's  Book  of  Common  Prayer  lUtutrated  (Lond. 

Kvo)  most  commoiliously  shows  its  various  modi- 
iKatioti'.  the  date  of  its  several  parts,  and  the  authori- 
ty on  which  they  rest.   Ap  appendix,  containing  t>> 


the  volume.  To  thone  who  can  procure  more  expensive 
pul  lii  .itions.  the  complete  collection  of  the  authentic 
filition-'  I  if  the  JiixiJc  iif  Cfimvion  Prayrr,  published  at 
London  in  1848,  in  aix  large  folio  volumes,  will  doubt- 
loM  be  preferred.  The  eoUeetion,  which  Is  WDUotmif 
printed  in  black  letter,  like  the  original  editions,  e0B> 
prises  the  liturgies  of  king  Edward  VI,  1M9  and  15K; 
the  first  Pniyer-lK>ok  of  queen  Elizal>eth,  l.'>60  ;  kin.; 
Jamas  the  First's  l*Fayer»book,  as  settled  at  the  Hamp- 
ton CooTtOonfiHenea  in  10M$  the  Sealdi  hook  of  king 
Charles  I ;  and  Charles  the  Second's  liook,  as  settled 
at  the  .Siivoy  Conference  in  l()i)2.  By  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, 13  and  14  Car.  II,  c.  4,  sec.  it  was  enacted 
that  true  and  perfect  copies  of  that  act,  and  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prater,  14WI,  sbonM  be  dellvend  fate  the 

respective  court«,  and  into  the  T<>wer  of  I^ndon.  to  be 
preserved  aiiumi;  thr  n^'cords  thereof  in  all  time  to 
c<i(iie.  Th(">e  < opie-i  ure  Usually  termed  'the  Scaled 
Botks,'  from  their  being  exemplified  under  the  great 
seal  of  England.  From  the  copy  in  the  Tower  of  Loo- 

i\m  the  folio  Ih04fanile  edition  of  1848  was  chiefly 
printed.  In  1M9-60  Mr.  A.  J.  Stephens  published 
an  edition  of  tli>>  /looi  if  Cimunon  Prayer  in  three  oc- 
toTo  Tdamea,  with  notea  legal  and  historical.  Tba 
tent  ^thls  adMon  Is  taken  ftom  the  * Seakd  Book*  of 

the  Court  of  Chancery,  collated  with  the  ooploa  pc^ 
sen'cd  in  the  court*  of  (Jueen's  Hench  and  Exeheqncr, 
and  aUo  with  the  copies  in  the  'I'ower  <if  I^ondon  ;  in 
the  Itbraiy  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  L«tidon ;  of  Christ 
Chonh,  Oxlbalt  at  Xljt  and  irilk  fha  aunnialiit 
-       -  -        -  -  -  -  to  the 
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Irish  Btatnt*  17  and  18  Car.  11,  c.  6,  now  prcscn  cd  in  this  new  commDnion  office,  wore  four,  viz.  mixinfr  w&> 
tlie  KoUft  Office  at  Dublin.  In  1849-65  Mr.  Stopheni*  ter  with  the  wine,  prayer  for  the  dead,  prayer  for  ths 
also  pablished  (3  toIs.  8vo)  the  text  of  the  Book  of  .  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  M  the  elemenU,  and  fh* 
Oo—ifla  Proftr  for  the  vm»  of  tba  Chmch  of  IroUnd,  pnqrw  of  oblatkw.  UieMmMealledtlM  ir«|pii^ud 
flom  die  Mme  numaalpit,  irilh  an  Intoodnetfon  md  diOM  who  pruMmA  fhcoi  were  called  tuagen.  Tfane 
notea"  (Kadie,  Krclet.  Ena/clfxrdM,  ».  v.).  other  cercmoniea,  apart  from  these  usuges,  ore  fre- 

Several  attempts  bavt;  Ix'i-n  made  to  revise  the  quently  rci  kuncd  aBMMIg  them,  viz.  trine  inimerxion  at 
book  aince  1062  without  Bucccits.  The  first  was  in  the  baptism ;  chrism,  or  oonaecnted  oil  in  conhrmation ;  • 
reign  of  Williaai  III,  futhond  Iqr  TOkCm  and  Stil> !  and  tmctioD  at  the  ▼iutatton  of  the  cick  (iMd.  toL  i,  & 
Ungfleet,  who  in  1M8  had  maUad  wHh  Batai,  Manton,  |  zzxTiU).  (3.)  A  Complmt  CoOetHam  ^Ztecofiom,  UO^ 
and  Baxter  in  preparing  a  liill  for  the  comiin  hcnsiim  en /rimt  the  A p"f!(->li<  a!  ( 'oiwifitulhinit,  ihr  A  ncii  nt  lAtur- 
of  DtMenters."  Failing  then  and  in  lf>*<l,  the  scheme  gtn  and  the  Commtm  I'rayrr-bitok  of  Ihf  Church  i  f  Eng- 
waa  resiuned  after  the  Berolution,  and  in  1689  a  com-  land.    Pmt  I  tomprehtnding  the  I'ubiick  Ojgice*  of  tht 

ndiaioa  waa  fonned  to  nriae  the  Prayer-book.    A  Church.  Part  U  a  Metied  tjfPrvKae  Prt^ 

mmbar  «f  allanilienaivaira  aoggested,  tn  order,  if  poe-  (London,  1734,  8ro).  Part  I  Is  reprinted  in  Hall'a 
siMt',  to  gnti^  the  Dissenters  (m'p  the  Jieritnl  I.Uurijy  Fritffm<tUii  Liturrjicti  (Eadie,  s.  v.). 
of  lt>Ml>,  a  blue-book,  1856).  Nothing  came  of  the  prop- j  11.  Common  Prayer. boiJtt  of  DiuenUri  from  At 
osition.  A  fUll  account  of  this  and  other  proposed  re-  Church  of  England. — (1.)  "  The  earliest  of  these  is  A 
Titioas  is  given  kgr  PMCtar,  HiH.  t^lkt  Book  t(fCom-  Boolm  ^tko  Farm  of  C<mm<m  I'ragon,  Admurittnt' 
mm  Prayer  (Camlii.  1860;  M  edit.).  There  Is  now  a  |  Hm  oftkt  SaertmmU,  etc.,  agrreabk  to  God*$  Worde 
Ubmrgieal  Rerition  Society  in  Fiifjlaiid,  whirh  in  lU  ami  tht  u*e  of  the  Hifnmfd  Chiirthm.  ThU  liturgj- 
Dectoratum  if  Principle*  <atd  OhjecU  proposes  the  fol-  ,  was  printed  l-y  >\'ttldegrave  at  London,  without  date, 
lowing  changes :  "  1.  The  Rubric :  the  word  priest  to  and  at  Midilleburg,  in  Holland,  in  1586, 15H7,  and  1602. 
bo  changed ;  S.  Tho  Ordinatkn  Sorrka :  wovda  ahused  \  The  text  of  Waldcgrave'a  edition  is  reprinted  in  Hall'a 
to  the  purpoeea  of  aaoeidolal  aanmpdon  to  be  altered. '  Frarfmmin  Liturgica,  toI.  i;  and  that  of  the  Middle- 
3.  The  Visitation  of  the  Sick:  tin-  al'Solntion  to  l»i>  burg  edition,  I'l-'t'i.  in  liis  I'Jitpiitr  Liliirqi<<T,\(>].  i. 
omitted  or  qualified.  4.  TIk-  lluptiMnal  Ollii  e» :  words  (2.)  At  tlie  conference  held  ia  the  Savoy  in  1661  be- 
awerting  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  each  recipient  tweaa  tiic  royal  commi8sione^^  fur  reviewing  tlie  lit- 
to  ba  akarad.  6.  Tba  Catechism  to  be  revised.  6. ,  isgjrand  the  KooooofiMiniata,  the  office  of  drawing  up 
The  Bmial  Sarrlee:  genaral  language  to  be  employed  '  certain  additional  forma  was  assigned  to  Baxter,  who  ' 
in  expreaifalgiop''  for  tho  dcjuirtcd.  7.  Thi-  Athana-  presented  n  new  fonn  of  prayer  of  his  own  comfKigi- 
sian  Creed:  the  damnatory  clau.«e8  to  Iks  omitted.  8.  tion,  entitled.  The  Uefmuation  nf  the  Liturgy  lu  it  was 
The  Apocryphal  Lesson.<t  to  l>c  replaced  by  Scripture.  pretmttitO  the  Right  Rertnnd  the  Bithopt,  by  the  Di- 
A  carafol  aMarination  of  the  changaa  here  apecifled  ewiet  <mokUti  hg  his  Mtytttiet  Commmim  to  treat  wUk 
wfll  Illailnte  the  chief  aim  of  this  toeiety,  which  la  to  '  thtm  mout  dke  atteratim  ofiL  Thia  form  of  prayers 
bring  the  BookofCovnn'm  Pmyr  into  i  loser  conform-  ia  now  more  generally  known  as  the  Savoy  Liturgy, 
ity  with  the  written  word  of  God  and  the  principles  of  It  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  Keformation,  hf  aadlwding  all  thoee  expressions  the  fourth  volume  of  Halls  Reh/gma  Litwyicit,  A 
which  have  been  aaHtmod  to  conntenance  Bomanizing  new  edition  of  JTu  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  <u  amend' 
doctrine  or  practice.  It  b  belicTed  this  object  will  be  ed  ^  cAe  Wettmmttmr  Dhine$  in  1661,  edited  by  the 
j-reatly  advanced  by  the  combination  of  nurnlHsrs,  and  Kev.  Dr.  C.  W.  Shields,  was  published  in  I'hilftdtl|ihia 
the  alMudonment  of  desultory  for  systematic  action.  (1865).  The  Savoy  LitnrnnMnprisee  forms  of  pray- 
AU,  therefore,  who  are  friendly  to  the  cause  of  Protest-  er  for  '  the  ordinary-  publievKdilp  of  the  Lord's  day ; 
antiaro  in  our  Chnrch— all  who  would  gladly  aao  the  the  order  of  celebrating  the  aaenunent  of  the  body  and 
ItUtr  of  our  formularies,  which  have  been  altered  for  ^  blood  of  Chri.it,  and  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament 
lito  worse  more  than  once  since  the  liernrmHtion,  of  liaptiMii ;  a  i^lmrt  di!>courfi«  of  catechizin^r,  and  the 
iHomght  again  into  liarmony  with  the  ^rii  of  that  approbation  of  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  tlie 
^kmous  epoch — are  invited  to  co-operate  in  thia  work,  Lord'a  Supper ;  the  celebration  of  matrimonj;  direo- 
aad  to  aid  tlie  society  with  their  contribotions,  their  tiona  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  their  common- 
Inflnence,  and,  above  all,  their  prayers."  Four  hun-  ion,'  with  prayers;  'the  order  for  the  burial  of  the 
lirc'l  and  sixty  English  clcrgj'mcn  signed  a  petition  in  dead,  jirnyer  and  thanksgiving  for  p;irti<  iilar  nioinlicr!* 
1860,  presented  by  Lord  £bury,  asking  for  a  commis-  of  the  Church;'  a  diitcuurse  'of  pastoral  discipline,' 
aion  to  reviae  the  Book  <f  Cammom  Prayer.  On  the  with  forms  of  '  public  confession,  alMolution,  and  ex- 
Other  hand,  the  clerical  declaration  against  the  pmn ,  daaion  from  the  holy  communion  of  the  Church.' 
posed  rerision  received  Instween  six  and  seven  thon-  (8.)  William  Whiston  (q.  v.)  was  deprived  of  his  pro- 
band cignatim»!'.  See  ul*o  I  islier,  Liturgical  Purity  fessorship  a*  an  Arian,  and  b«dng  for  a  time  iiu,->]'eiid- 
itur  Rightful  Jnkeritanoe  (L>ODd.  1857, 12mo).  ed  from  communion  with  the  Church  by  an  act  of  con- 

The  Nomjmwt  (q.  wlioee  qoasi-eeparation  from  vocation,  be  fonned  a  religious  society  at  his  house  in 
the  Church  nf  England  lasted  from  1688  to  1779,  gen-  London  for  public  worship.  There  be  employed  The 
erally  used  the  autliorized  Prayer-lK>ok,  except  in  the  IMurgy  of  the  Church  of  England  reduced  nearer  to  the 
prayer  for  the  king.  *'  Dr.  Hicks,  whose  example  was  primitire  ttandard,  huntbli/  j^r,  jtn.i'il  lo  publii  L  nm.fiili  r- 
pn>ba)>ly  followed  by  Jeremy  Collier,  used  the  com-  atuM.  This  liturgy  was  ttrst  published  at  London  in 
monhm  oOea  to  fha  iiat  boek  of  Vtag  Edwaid  YI,  1 1718^  WMstan  beUarad  the  paeudo-ApoetoUeal  Con- 
which  he  regarded  as  more  conformable  to  the  ancient  stitutions  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  the  apoetlea,  and 
practice ;  but  most  others  continued  to  u.«e  tho  English  has  made  use  of  them  in  the  composition  of  some  of 
Pragrr-fiiink  until  the  year  1718  (Lathbury's  t/ifton/  bis  prayers.  (1.)  The  Book  of  ComnKin  Pun/er,  Re- 
of  the  Noiyuroni).  The  following  are  the  principal  formed  according  to  the  Plan  of  the  Uite  l>r.  Samuel 
Mtorglaa  of  tlia  Na^Jwora;  0«)  A  Cmmmmitm  Office,  Clarke;  or,  as  it  Is  designated  in  the  prefiitory  adver- 
tabeii  partly  fnm  the  Primitive  Litmrgiea,  and  partly  tisement.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  EngUmd,  mA 
from  the  Jirtf  Engli/A  Reformed  Common  Prayer-book:  the  Amendments  of  I>r.  Clarke,  and  such  further  Alter- 
Ingefher  tcith  OjJic< »  for  Confirmation  cmd  the  Vitilntinn  ations  as  vert  judged  nerettaiy  to  rrndt  r  it  I'n-scp. 
tfthit  Sick  (London',  1718,  8to.  Bepriated  in  the  fifth  tionMe  with  respect  to  the  (H(jeet  oftUUgUm  \Var^>p^ 
voloma  of  HaD'a  Fngmu^  Uturgtea^  la  1M8, 19mo)i ,  was  first  pnblishod  in  1774  by  tho  Bev.  Theophilas 
From  the  pablicatinn  of  these  offices  the  Nonjurors  Lindsay,  M.A.,  who  Soclnianized  the  Arian  alterations 
were  divided  into  two  parties— those  who  adopted  the  proposed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  rector  of  St.  James's, 
new,  and  thow  who  retained  the  old  ntticrs.  The  ob-  Westminster.  TbiK  I*rayer-i«x>k  has  8ulx«eqiiently 
sokte,  not  to  say  saparstitioas  ceremonies,  levired  in  ,  passed  tiuough  numeroos  editkMBS.   It  contains  ai- 
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most  nil  tlio  oflirr-i  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ex- 
cept the  order  uf  baptism  fur  |>er!ton8  of  riper  yean  and 
the  comminution.  The  ^n^at  object  of  the  whole  is  to 
addnM  Uu  •ntin  tranhip  to  God  the  Father,  to  the 
otter  exdmioii  of  God  the  Son  end  God  Che  H0I7 

Spirit.  Tills  liturgy  is  the  Lii.-is  of  .1  Liturgy  collid- 
ed principaUy  from  the  Book  ifi  'imtnyin  I'ray  r,for  the 
Om  of  tie  /trfl  Epitcopal  Chuptl  m  Bottun  [Mussiichu- 
MttaJ,  together  with  tkt  PtaUer  or  Ptalmt  itf  David 
(Boeton,  1785.  8vo).  Thb  w«s  reprinted  fai  1811,  and 
attain  in  Is^k,  with  further  alterations.  (">.)  The  Bimk 
of  Cumnvm  Prtiyrr,  cmpiied  fur  (ht^  Ute  of  the  iMgUth 
Ckurch  lit  Dunkirk,  together  xcith  a  Collection  ^PteUmt, 
me  printed  at  Daokirk  in  1781.  The  anonymous 
eompiler  rt-jtes  that  he  ftllowed  thnmiAoat  the  plan 
[)rii|iu-r(l  liy  Dr.  ( '1  irke.  Thia  book  deviates  1c.«s  from 
the  litur^^y  of  the  Church  of  England  than  the  Soi  in- 
ian  liturgy  above  noticed"  (Eadio,  a.  v.).  (6.)  The  Stm- 
day  Serviet  of  the  Methodittt  was  origiiiully  prepared 
by  John  Wesley.  On  romp  irinj?  a  copy  of  the  edition 
of  Thf  Suwhvj  Sfrrir'  /h  ■  .1/'  ihinllftit,  vith  other  Oc- 
auionai  •berriVu  (reprinted  in  1826),  with  the  Book  of 
Oommem  Prayer,  we  tind  that  the  first  leaaons  for  Sun- 
days are  retained ;  bat  for  the  second  lessons  in  the 
morning,  a  chapter  oat  of  the  four  Gospels  or  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  is  to  bp  ri'U'l,  iirnl  in  tin;  evciiini^  a 
chapter  out  of  the  epistles  in  regular  rotation.  Many 
verbal  expressions,  which  have  i>eeneiieepted  against, 
are  here  corrected.  Select  psalms  are  appointed  to  be 
read,  while  others  are  abridgt>d.  The  only  creed  road 
la  th.it  of  the  aiHistle.-!.  Tho  offices  for  the  baptism  of 
Infants,  or  of  persona  of  ri|>cr  years,  the  celebration  of 
matriuMHiy,  the  oommnnion  uf  die  ^ick,  and  the  bnrial 
of  the  dead,  are  shortened.  The  offices  for  the  ordi- 
nation of  priests  and  deacons,  and  for  the  consecration 
of  bishopK,  are  alli-rcil  into  funns  for  the  ordination  of 
deacons,  elders,  and  Miperintendenta ;  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  .'Vrticles  are  reduced  to  twenty-five.  The  Nicene 
and  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  the  apocryphal  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  are  omitted.  Some  obsolete  words 
ore  replaced  by  others  which  are  more  easily  uniicr- 
stood.  An  edition  of  ttdkbook  was  pre|>ared,  with  the  i 
necessary  modificatioii^br  the  u^e  of  the  American 
Methodist  Church,  by  Mr.  Wesley,  in  1784 ;  a  second 
edition,  slightly  modified,  in  1786.  This  Prayer-book 
was  used  for  some  time  in  the  .\mprican  ^Iethodi.-*t 
Church ;  but  it  gra<lually  dropped  out  of  use,  without 
any  prohibition,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Conference.  A  modified  form  of  it  appean  in  7%e 
Suntlity  Srrviee  of  (he  Jffthoilitt  F.jntcopm  Churt^  South, 
edited  liy  T.  ().  Sniniin  r^.  D.I).  (Nashville,  1867).  (7.) 
Thf  Liturgy  of  the  A  no  Church,  tiffuifed  fiy  the  S'eto 
Jfnuitl'm  in  the  Jtawfafow,  prepared  by  Order  of  tie 
General  Conference,  was  published  in  1838,  and  super- 
seded all  the  liturgies  which  had  previously  been  used 
by  th<  .Swedeiihoisiaas,erlbllo««m«fEininafllSwe- 
denborg. 

ni.  Scottish  Common  Prayer-boob,-^**!.  Autlmt 
Uturgy  of  the  Kirk  <(f  Scotland. — At  the  commencement 
of  the  Iteformatlon  in  Scotland  the  Protest  mt  no(>1e« 
md  barons,  nsneml.li'd  at  Kilintmrgh  in  Deceml>er, 
1577,  agreed  that  they  would  rest  satisfied  for  the 
present  with  the  reading  of  the  prayers  and  leasont  In 
English,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Boot  of  Com- 
mim  Prttyer,  that  is,  the  liturgy  of  king  F.dwanl  VI, 
in  every  pari>li  on  Sundays  and  ntlu  r  festival  d  iys. 
Ihis  regulation,  however,  continued  in  force  only  a 
abort  tfanat  fbr  In  1568  tta  Botk  ^Commim  Order, 
commonly  termed  'Knox's  Liturgy,'  was  partially  in- 
troduced; and  by  an  act  of  the  General  .Assembly, 
pas-'ted  December  'J6,  15C4,  its  Ufc  was  authoritatively 
ordained  in  all  the  churches  in  Scotland.  This  liturg}' 
was  taken  from  the  order  or  liturgy  need  bj  the  Eng- 
lish dinrch  at  Geneva.  It  contains  forms  for  morning 
and  evening  prayer,  the  celebration  of  baptism,  the 
Lonl's  Supper,  and  marriai,''- ;  iir.  l  fir  the  election  of  \ 
su|)«riatendents  or  prsabyters  who  were  invested  with  | 


episcopal  function' ;  the  order  of  ecclesia.stical  di^ci- 
pline,  of  excommunication,  and  of  public  rciientance; 
a  treatise  on  fasting ;  and  forms  of  prayer  for  domestic 
and  private  nae.  A  new  edition  of  lie  litrntaf  t(fti» 
Cknrek  ofSeaOami;  or,  Johk  IborU  Sotit  0/Cmmtm 
Order,  was  puUli.shed  liy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cumming,  at 
London,  in  1840,  in  18mo.  Tke  JV«p  Booke  of  Common 
Prayer,  according  to  the  Forme  of  the  Kirke  tf  Scot- 
land, our  Jirethrem  in  FaiA  amd  CotMMant,  printed  in 
1644,  is  a  very  brief  abetraet  of  Ctdvln'a  Genevan 
JVayer-book,  or  rather  of  Knox'.«  B"uk  of  Common 
Order.  It  is  reprinted  in  the  lirst  volume  of  Hail's 
Fragmtnta  Liturgica.    See  DiBECTonr. 

"2.  IMmgg  tfthe  Epitamal  Ckarck  m  Scotkmd.— 
The  Htorgy  of  Ac  Episcopal  Chnrch  fai  Seottand  la  at 
present  nearly  the  ^ame  n.o  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Charles  I,  in  1637,  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  introduce  into  Scotland  a  Book  of  Common 
Prayir,  copie<l,  with  aaoM  altacattoDa^  frcMn  that  of 
Kn  ^land,  which  prodoced  Hw  Solemn  Leagoe  and  Cov- 
enant. Thiit  litur^'v  m  jirepared  by  archbi.shop  Spot- 
tiswoode,  of  St.  Andrtjw  s,  and  Lindsay  of  (ilaagow. 
assisted  by  Wcddcrbum,  dean  of  the  Chapel  Hoyal  at 
Edinburgh,  and  by  bishopa  Gothriia,  Maxwell,  and 
Whitford.  On  its  t>eb)g  sent  to  London,  Charlee  I 
r<  ferri  il  it  to  the  examination  of  archbishop  I^ud,  and 
of  Wren,  bi.-shop  of  Ely.  It  was  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  folio,  and  entitled  The  Booke  of  Common  Pray- 
er and  Administratim  of  the  Saerammit  iM»d  oUmr  fartt 
of  Divine  Service,  for  the  Vie  of  the  Church  efSeemmi. 
This  liturg}'  is  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  HallV 
lieJiqtda  Liturgiar;  a  copious  bibliographical  and  his- 
toricU  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  vol.  i,  p.  xiii- 
XXXV.  From  1645  until  after  the  restoration  in  1660, 
the  WeMmituter  Directory  was  adopted,  but  by  no  moana 
strictly  mlhorrd  to.  in  varimis  instances  (as  in  that  of 
praying  for  the  civil  government) ;  and  when  episc<K 
pacy  was  restored  together  with  monarchy,  it  wa.«^ot 
thought  advisable  to  renew  the  attempt  to  introduce 
a  pulilic  litur_'y ;  so  that,  except  at  ordinations,  when 
the  F.iij^Ii-li  fiTni-i  were  u<ied,  a.'*  far  a,"*  UhmI  liroum- 
stances  would  aMmit,  no  rc;;ular  form  of  prayer  was  in 
general  use,  while  episcopacy  continued  t<i  Ik:  the  form 
of  ministry  in  the  Established  Church.  Many,  indeed, 
of  the  episcopal  clergy  compiled  forms  to  be  nsed  by 
tii>'in-i'1v< in  their  particular  congregations,  witlisome 
petitions  and  collects  taken  out  of  the  English  book, 
and  all  of  them  uniformly  concluded  their  pmj'ers  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  their  singing  with  the  doxolo- 
gy.  Prayert  for  the  Morning  and  Eeming  Service  (f 
the  Cathfdral  Church  of  Abt'rdt^n,  comfK>sed  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Scougal,  professor  of  theology*  in  the 
Kla(^  College,  coo  tinned  in  use  until  the  Revolution, 
when  the  Presbyterians  would  no  longer  tolerate  a 
written  prayer.  '  At  length,  in  1712,  the  English  Book 
of  Common  Pnit/er  universally  adopted  hy  {)<'■ 

Scottish  Episcopal  Church  with  little,  variation,  ex- 
eapt  in  tiie  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  In  that  Bet- 
vice  the  order  for  the  administration  of  the  Ix>rd's  SufK 
per  is  sulistantially  that  in  the  liturgy  anthorired  by 
Charles  I,  but  with  alterations  made  to  make  it  im.re 
conformable  to  the  first  and  com{iaratively  imperfect- 
ly reAHinedUtBrgy  of  king  Edward  VL  By  tbe  twen- 
ty-first canon  of  The  Code  of  Canons  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland,  as  revised,  amended,  and  enacted, 
bv  an  ecclesiastical  .svnod,  hnlden  for  that  purjH>se  at 
Edinburgh,  fh>m  August  80  till  September  6,  183>4 
(Edinlmifh,  1888, 8vo>,  after  ntiiying  and  confirming 
the  permission  formerly  granted  Ity  the  bishopa  '  to  all 
those  who  profess  to  be  of  the  episcopal  persuasion' fai 
Scotland  ....  to  retain  the  u^e  of  the  Engli.''h  ofiice 
in  all  congregations  where  tbe  said  ofiice  had  previoua- 
ly  been  in  use,'  It  is  enacted,  *Thitln  the  nee  of  either 
the  Scotch  or  English  office  no  amalgamation,  altem* 
tion,  or  interpdation  whatever  shall  take  place,  nor 
shall  any  '•^ilifititutinn  of  the  om-  f(.ir  the  other  l  e  rid- 
mitted,  unless  it  shall  be  approved  by  the  bishop. 
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From  respect,  however,  for  the  authority  which  orit;- 
inaUy  sanctioned  the  Scotch  liturgy,  and  fur  other 
rafldfl&t  reMona,  h  b  herebjr  «Biwtod,  that  tbm  Scotch 
communion  ofBce  continue  to  be  held  of  primur)'  au- 
thority in  this  Church,  and  that  it  ahull  be  u»cd  in  all 
consecrationM  of  bbhops,  hut  also  ut  the  opening:  of  all 
geoeral  synod*'— p.  29, 30.  Althongh  the  Scotch  com- 
aumiMi  «aoe  tathu  estabHshed,  it  U  worthy  of  notice 
that  this  canon  docs  not  presenile  what  specific  edition 
is  to  lio  u^i-cl,  alnioht  every  sinncle  tiishop,  in  the  lapse 
of  yean",  h.iviiiu;  in.ulo  additions),  and  t-ven  Miiiif 
chaaijea,  according  to  their  own  jud^ent  or  prefer- 
•nee.  In  poliit  of  dodriBt,  the  diflbrenoe  between  the 
Bpglisli  and  Scotch  offices  is  clear  and  unequi%-ocal — 
the  Eii>,'li,»h  office*  l^ein^  exclusively  commemorative, 
nnd  the  .Scottish  most  distinctly  sacritii  ial.  I3e«idc.'4 
which,  the  foUowiog  oiagM  are  practised,  not  one  of 
wUeh.  la  adotitol  In  tha  Engllah  ailcaa,  via. :  1.  The 
nixing  of  water  with  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist ;  2. 
Conimemonitin)^  the  faitliful  defmrted  at  the  alt;ir;  3. 
Consecratin;?  the  elements  l)y  an  express  invocation  ; 
4.  Usiog  the  obloUny  prayer  before  distribntion" 
(Ea^  a.  ▼.)•  8««  Cmucmiom  Sbktioi. 

IV.  The  Atnrric(tn  /Vciyrr-AfjoX-. — After  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  the  I'rotcstaiit  Episc(i|ial  ('hurch" 
was  e^taMi-Hhed  a*  nn  orKJUii/jitioii  st-parnte  from  tlie 
Church  of  £ngland  in  1784.  in  1786  a  committee  was 
lypointBd  to  adapt  the  Boi^iah  Utaigy  to  naa  in  this 

flOnntry,  mv\  thry  prcpari-il  a  )««ik  which,  however, 
never  wi'nt  into  ^^i-ncr.il  ii.tc  (J hf  Prvpo»i  il  Hook,  ITxiI ; 
reprint"  d  in  Hall,  RtUquicr  l.iturijirir,  I^itul.  li^  lT  i. 

''At  the  General  Convention  in  October,  1789,  the 
whole  sakjaet  of  the  tttoiKj  waa  tbivwn  open  by  ap- 
pointing eonmittees  on  the  difTcrcnt  pottMlia  <^  the 
Prayer-book,  who!*c  S(>vorul  report^t,  with  the  action 
of  the  two  houses  thereupon,  were  consolidated  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  etc,  aa  it  ia  now  in  nM,,tbe 
whole  book  being  ladfled  and  aet  fcith  by  a  Tote  of 
the  Convention  on  the  IBth  of  October,  IT^O,  its  use 
Ijcing  pre»crilic<l  from  and  after  tlie  1st  day  of  (N  t(>- 
her,  1790.  The  American  liturgy  retains  all  that  is 
excellent  in  the  English  serrice,  omita  aeveral  of  its 
Teallr  objectionable  ftatnres,  bringa  aoow  of  llie  olBcea 
(the  communion,  for  example)  nearer  t"  tlie  primitive 
pattern,  modities  others  to  suit  our  {K^.cuUar  institu- 
tions, and,  on  the  bole,  is  a  noble  monument  to  the 
wiadonif  pmdanee,  piety,  and  chnrdinianahip  of  the 
ftthera  of  the  American  Chnrdi.  By  the  46&  eanon 
of  1X.31>,  it  is  required  that  every  minister  shall,  before 
all  sermons  and  lectures,  and  all  other  occjisions  of 
pahHc  worship,  use  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  as 
tlie  anoia  ia  or  may  be  established  by  the  authority  of 
the  General  ConTcntion  of  thia  CInDvb.  And  in  per- 
ftnniag  p;iiil  «er\  ice.  nn  other  prayers  shall  be  used 
than  those  prcscrilted  liy  tlic  h&ul  book"  (Hook,  C&irrcA 
Dictionarg,  Am.  ed.  s.  v.). 

There  aeema  to  be  a  wktely-ditftwed  conTiction,  both 
in  Bn((1and  and  America,  qnlte  apart  from  doctrinal 
connideratif  ns,  that  the  forms  of  morning  service,  which 
are  composed  of  what  were  formerly  sevcnil  distinct 
aw  I  loan,  arc  too  long  for  use.  liennett,  in  his  Pant- 
flmm  with  A  nnoiatioiu  on  the  Boot  ^  Qmmom  Proftr 
(Lond.  1709, 8vo),  obaerrea  that  tlie  nrfnff  of  the  nore- 
inj;  prayiT,  the  litany,  nnd  communion  scr^'ice  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  in  one  continued  order,  is  contrnrj' 
to  the  first  intention  and  practice  of  the  Church.  On 
thia  mbject  the  Ckwrdt  <(f  Englamd  QuarUrHl  (LoO' 
don,  1855,  p.  20)  temarlu,  '"Thiufc  oar  aenrleea  are  too 
long  is  generally,  althou(;h  not  universally  conceded. 
There  is,  no  one  will  deny,  much  repetition  in  them 
as  they  are  at  present  coodneted;  and  the  recitation 
of  the  Lord's  Fngrer  six  timea  on  •  aacrament  morning 
Say  be  taken  aa  an  tnatence.  We  recogniw  onr  llt- 
xvrvry  a*  deservedly  endeared  to  ouj  people  ;  and  nnither 
would  we  recommend,  nor  woiild  they  suffer,  any  alter- 
ations in  it  which  would  tend  to  lower  Ita  tone.  A  few 
▼artial  diangee,  the  ondaainn  of  a  few  rubvica, »  now  ar^ 


rangcment  of  the  morning  lesson!),  and  wo  migbtgo  OB 
witliout  detriment  for  onotiier  three  centoriaa.  Modi, 
too,  must  at  all  timea  be  left  to  tfie  diKretien  of  the 

clergj'."  On  this  nnd  other  questions  a'*  to  needed 
changes,  see  the  Memorial  Papers,  containing  the  Cir- 
rul'ir  iintt  Qut^stions  of  an  Epi-icupul  Commiuion  ordered 
by  the  Cieneral  Convention  of  the  F.  £.  Church  in  1853, 
edited  by  Bp.  A.  Potter  (Phik.  1857,  12mo);  Powys^ 
Jiecvmtructum  of  the  Liturr/y  i  I.iin!.  1854). 

'*A  writer  in  the  London  iMiiit/  jVm/r  (18C7)  relates 
the  discoven.',  in  the  lihrarA  of  the  lloui^c  of  Lords,  of 
the  oopy  of  the  Aa  of  Uniformity,  U  Charles  11,  IfifiS, 
with  the  roll  aflxed  contaiidng  the  word*  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  which  had  lu  r  n  <!(  tai  lied  and  lost 
fronj  the  copv  de[iobited  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
Technically  ind  practically,  therefore,  the  writer  re- 
marks, the  two  roUa  form  one  cngroeeed  act,  and  *  noth- 
ing can.be  ao  diilliict  a  proof  that  the  prayers,  p«^Ims, 
rubrics,  etc,  an  tiio  Iftw  «f  tfM  land'."  (Natkm,  Sept. 

Ill,  IxCil ). 

1  he  most  important  works  on  the  Common  Prayer, 
boiidea  tboee  dtad  in  the  coarse  of  thia  article,  ava 
Wheatly,  RaHtmal  fBmttratSom  of  At  Commtm  Pragtr 

(I^ndnti,  1720,  fol. :  new  ed.  Kvo  :  alt^o  in  Bohn's 
.Standard  Library-,  12mo);  Comber,  Companion  to  the 
Temple  (new  ed.  "oxf.  IWl,  7  vols.  8vo);  Sparrow,  Ra- 
tiomth  ipen  the  Book  of  Cammom  Proj/or  (new  ed.  Oxf. 
1880,  an.  8vo) ;  Baaey,  Tie  LUmrg^  eomportd  Wfl  lie 
liible  (I>ond.  18M,  2  vols.  8vo^;  Palmer,  OnffJnes  Li- 
turgicm  (Oxf.  1882,  2  vols.  8vo);  IUr«  n.«,  l.titinet  (/n 
ratechum  and  Ojficet  {.Oxf.  1823);  Procter,  Ilutory  of 
the  Book  t/Commom  Fraftr  (Lood.  18&e,  2d  ed.  Svo); 
CardweB,  Tkt  two  Uht^Sn  tffEiwardVI  compared 

(Oxf.  1»<."8,  Hvo^  ;  Mahkcll,  Monnmenta  Ritualia  Lcde- 
tia  Anglicantr  (Lond.  IWC,  3  vids.  8vo);  Freeman, 
J'rincipU  t  of  IMrine  Servitx  (Lond.  1856,  8vo) ;  CAris- 
tian  Remembrancrr,  Oct.  1866,  art.  vii ;  Lsthhury,  Bi^ 
targ  of  the  B^^  k  of  Coiiiawa  Fmyer  from  the  Ji'fom^ 
ti"n  (  I  ><.")8,  '2^\  ed.  hvn) ;  Cardwell,  History  of  Copfer- 
iru  ts  for  revision  of  tht  Common  Praytr  fr«  m  15u8  to 
1690  (Oxf.  1849,  8d  ed.  8vo) ;  Humphrey,  Bistoncai 
emd  ExfUmalonf  TVeofise  on  Ite  Common  Prnyer  (Ixmd. 
Sd  ed.  1856,  8to)  ;  Stoddart,  The  Butory  of  the  Prayer- 
bo()l\  ami  'fits  Fo!  mnt'rm  fr  om  pn  rii  ui  I.iturgiit^  uith 
a  Draft  thtming  At.ir  our  prutnt  Liturgy  might,  uith 
tome  H/Zi'miffani,  6e  t^vantageotuty  rrristd  and  rear» 
ranged  as  aMfveariad  servjow  (Lood.  1864,  crown  8vo){ 
The  AnmotaUd  Boot  of  Common  Prayer,  being  an  Bio- 
turical.  Ritual,  art'l  Theoliiprn!  f^amvi' titar;/  en  lh'  f>f- 
rolionat  System  of  the  Clitrt  h  (f/^ri;/l<in<l.  edited  ity  John 
Henrj-  Blunt  (l><md.  IHC.C,  imp.  8vo).  On  the  Amer- 
ican book,  see  Browncll,  /iim%  Prayer-book  (N.  T. 
1«65,  royal  8vo) ;  Butler,  Osmmon  Prnyer  infetpretoi 
h;i  it.*  Hittonj  (Iloiton,  18tf>,  l'2m(0:  Am.  Church  Re- 
rieir,  Jan.  1858,  art.  i.  See  Ir'ouua  of  I'uayeb  \  LiT- 
AKT;  LmnwT. 

Commune,  or  Communicate,  a  term  made  use 
of  to  denote  the  act  of  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper. 
See  LoKD*a  Svpfbb. 

Communicants,  (1.)  a  sort  of  Anabaptists  (q.  v.); 
(2.)  a  term  used  to  designate  church-members  who  par- 
taka  of  the  Lord'a  Sapper  (q.  t.). 

Communicatio  IdiomStum,  a  doctrine  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  os  to  the  person  of  Christ.  In  the 
ancient  Church  the  question  arose  if  a  real  personal 
onity  of  the  divine  and  the  human  elementa  in  the  per- 
aon  of  Chriat  conid  be  eflbeted  without  dertroying  the 
di.«tinction  of  natures.  The  ancient  Church  maintain- 
ed the  reality  of  the  personal  unity  of  the  two  ele- 
ments by  condemning  the  Nestorian,  Monophysite, 
and  MfltMtheletie  doctrines.  The  Lutbeon  theology 
undertook  to  ebew  the  pottibiSfif  of  Nils  onion.  Luther 

laid  the  foiitidatiiiti  nf  the  i!oi-!riiie  by  the  nssertion  that 
Christ,  according  to  his  humanity,  fills  all  things,  and 
is  ubiquitona.  He  did  not  use,  however,  the  expres- 
aion  cfloiaiaaicgft'a  tJtoaiafciai,  which  waa  tot  employed 
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in  Um  Formula  Concordia  (q.  v.).  Three  cUsoes  of 
fiei^itaxal  pMaages  w«ra  addueed  bj  Uw  old  Latbenn 
iriltan  in  belulf  of  fUi  doetarlne:  1,  fhoM  in  nUdi 

qualities  belon^^inn  to  one  nature  only  arc  attributed 
to  the  whole  person ;  2,  tho«e  whicii  |)r*><licate  of  one 
nature  an  activity  which  belongs  to  the  work  of  re- 
demption, oooMquentfy  to  tbo  wbolo  paraoa ;  8,  those 
wbldi  tnmafcr  dlTina  attrlbotaa  to  Cbriit'a  hanum  na- 

ture.  The  F'trmnlt  Cuncordicr,  however,  expressly 
rejects  a  restriction  of  the  divine  nature,  in  consc- 
qnenoe  of  its  onion  with  the  human.  Zwingle,  with 
wbooi,  on  the  wholo,  ibn  tboologiaiM  of  the  Kafcraed 
ChoiehaiinwdtTcjectodtlMdoeMno  of  •  real  mmmu- 
nieatlo  idiomfUum  (peculiar  rjuulitio.*  of  the  two  na- 
tures), and  explained  the  passages  uddticcd  by  the  Lu- 
therans as  figures  of  speech  ((iAXoiwffif).  The  Snpra- 
natoraliatic  achool  of  tha  later  German  theologj  does 
not  expressly  reject  tiM  doctrine,  but  explaine  it  away. 
The  Rationalistic,  ^f.sthetic,  and  Spectil  itivc  schools 
of  Germany  either  reject  it  entirely,  or  jartly  put  upon 
it  an  ethical  or  speculative  construction.  The  revived 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  of  the  19th  oeotory  partly  re- 
etrteta  Itself  to  a  mere  revtral  of  the  old  doctrine,  and 

partly  attempts  to  cnniplct''  it  by  rtmrrtinLT  a  self-re- 
striction of  the  divine  nature  in  Christ,  in  coiuiequence 
of  Ua  onion  with  the  human.  According  to  this  doc- 
trine, which  waa  in  partioiilar  developed  by  Sartorioa 
(Dorpnter  BtitrSge  av  itm  tkaologmim  Wmeiudkqftm, 
Hamburg,  1832)  and  Thomnsius  (Bfitr&ffr  znr  k  'rrh- 
Kehm  Chrutoiojfitf  Erlangen,  the  Logi*,  from 

the  moment  of  hli  incarnation,  renounced  his  divme 
t^emueiommm  In  ordar  to  davelophimaelf  in  a  mere- 
Ij  hanno  tnrn.  See,  bealdea  die  mttka  already  men- 
tioned, Domer,  Ilinlnri/  of  the  Per  sun  of  Christ,  Edinb. 
translation,  vol.  ii;  Har>e.  F.vangeUtche  Dofftnatik,  p. 
221  sq. ;  (licfieler,  Church  Ilislnry,  edited  by  Smith,  vol. 
iv,  §  37 ;  Haganbach,  ifiitofy  o/  Doetrimm  (SoiitJi'aX 
{266,267;  PMiMm     <!•  <>Md; ait. il ;  and^artl- 

de  CBBI8TOLOOT,  p.  281. 

Communicative  Life.  Ecclesiastical  writera, 
In  deacribing  the  habits  of  monks,  distinguish  liotwcen 
viia  communicaliiyi  and  nVu  rfnunriulif'i.  The  usual 
plan  waa  for  capdidatea  to  talie  a  aolemn  vow  of  pov- 
erlgr,  and  eooaeqiieiilly  to  vanomiee  the  worM  dl^ 
poaing  of  their  estates  to  charitable  uses,  belblo  flwr 
entered  into  a  comoiunit.v,  where  they  were  toluive  au 
tliiuL^s  iti  common.  Others  kept  their  estates  in  their 
own  bands,  and  yet  enjoyed  no  more  of  them  than  if 
they  had  paaaed  over  to  otiien;  fbr  they  dbtrlbnted 
th^ir  whole  yearly  revenue  to  the  poor,  and  to  sm-h 
use^  as  the  dally  necessities  of  men  required.  The 
latter  was  called  the  cimmnniattirf  life. — Farrar, £fcc/. 
Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Binghiim,  Orir/.  Kc'  l.  vii,  3,  9. 

Commtmio  Lalca,  in  the  language  of  the  Church 
•f  BOOM^  means  properly  the  rank  of  the  laity,  but  is 
gaoMOOiunoidyaaedtoaiKoifytbaatataiofadeiigyman 
tnraaftnied  fWmi  fte  Tririleged  daaa  of  the  dergy  to  the 

lay  community.    Only  the  clergj'  of  the  lower  gnides 
(i*ee  Clekoyj  could  voluntarily  go  back  to  the  rank 
of  the  laity ;  tho»o  who  had  received  one  of  the  higher ! 
orders  (opwiuda  from  the  diaconatc)  could  be  transfer- 1 
Ted  hack  to  tiie  laity  only  by  legal  dispensation  grant- 1 
ed  Iiy  the  pope,  or  by  di  ijrad.'ition.     Clcr^ryrnen  of  the 
lower  grades  can,  acconliiig  to  the  canon  law,  con- 
tract a  valid  marriage,  bat  thereby  lose  their  benefices 
and  tha  privilagas  of  the  clergy.    The  Council  of 
T^ent  allowed  that  tn  exceptional  cases  the  lower  or- 

der-i  l>e  roiifi'iTod  iip.111  married  tncTi  (in  raffe  they  had 
not  U-en  married  oftener  than  once),  and,  on  condition 
of  their  wearing  the  tonsure  and  the  clerical  habit, 
mated  to  them  the  prknUgia  eamomt  et  fori  (see 
wsaOT).  Papal  dispensation  fbr  memtwrs  of  the 
Ugher  I  lpr.n'  to  ns-<>iit(  r  tin-  rank  of  the  laity  (  in  par- 
ticular, for  the  purpose  of  marrj-ing)  has  only  Insen 
given  in  rare  instances.  The  transfer  of  a  clergyman 
to  the  laak  of  the  Jai^,  aa  a  poaiehnont,  took  plaoe» 


ical  law,  in  connection . 
to  the  later  law,  only 
(q.v.).  SMWfltaira. 


according  to  the  ancieat 
with  depoaitioD,  bat, 
faooBtoqaanc 

AVelte,  Kirchen-Lfx.  ii,  718 ; 
2 ;  Farrar,  Keel.  Diet,  ».  v. 

Conununio  Peregiina.    In  the  early  Chnrcb 

the  term  rummuni')  denoted  not  only  a  participation  of 
the  fiocharist,  but  also  a  right  of  partaking  of  the 
booBly  of  fhe  Church.  When  travellers  or  •tranger> 
came  to  any  church  without  bringing  lettert  tettmoiiir 
III,  by  which  they  might  be  ascertained  to  be  members 
of  some  Christian  church,  thej-  were  liable  to  the  sus- 
picion that  they  were  under  the  censure  of  the  Church 
to  which  they  bad  belonged.  Until  thay  OOOld  thus 
clear  themselves  from  imputation,  they  weco  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lord's  toble,  but  were  allowed  to  derive 
their  moans  of  temporal  maintenance  from  the  Church 
fund.  In  this  way  delinquent  clergymen  were  some- 
Umes  treated  in  their  own  churcllM,aadtids  was  call- 
ed commtmio  prregrina.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
officiate  or  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Ixtrd's 
Sapper  until  tin  v  li.id  given  satisfaction  to  th.-  ('hurch. 
— Faixar,  JMi.  Diet.  a.  ;  Bingham,  Orig.  ikxl.  xvii, 
8,1. 

Comnranlon  (mmmtlm,  •  dkming\  fai  ordinaiy 
terms,  aa  aeaociatlon  or  asTMBMBt  when  M^enl  per> 
sons  join  and  partake  togetfier  of  one  iUag;  hoaeo  to 

aplilic.iti'iti  to  the  cclehration  of  thf  Tx>rd'.«  Supper  as 
an  act  of  fellowship  among  Cliristiaiiii  (1  Cor.  x,  16); 
and  it  is  to  this  act  of  participation  or  fellowship  tiwt 
tlie  word  "commanton,"  in  the  religioua  lenaa^  ii  now 
chiefly  applied  in  the  EagHah  language.  In  S  Cor.  tI, 
14,  it  takes  the  derived  sen.«e  of  concord.  The  "com- 
munion ofthe  HolyGhost'X'-  Cor.  xiii,  14)  signifies  that 
spiritual  intercourse  with  the  divine  Spirit  which  the 
chUd  of  God  maiotaiiia  by  faith  and  prayer.  ThoQreek 
term  has  dio  a  eeoondaiy  meaning  of fiegkmat  fn  dnr- 
ity,  in  other  passages,  where  it  is  rendered  "contribu- 
tion," "distribution,"  or  "communication"  [which 
see].  The  word  is  elsewhere  translated  simply  "fel- 
lowship" (q.  v.).  Foralargeiiombareftnatisesonthis 
sutiject,  see  Yolbeding,  Index  DUtrrMimHim,  p.  147  sq. 

(1.)  C'>Tnmuni'yn{Knii  iLn'in)thenUiTv  "  ttrii[i»>rly  means 
the  shartnff  sometliing  m  rotftmon  with  another.  Hence, 
in  tta  Qiriatian  sense,  it  signifies  the  sharing  dtrnw 
cowtwse  or  interoonrae  Joba  i,  >) ;  and  as  tide  takaa 
place,  sacramentally,  in  the  Lorl's  Supper,  the  wnrd, 
in  a  third  stage,  signifies  a  joint  piritripolion  in  a  spir- 
itual sense  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chri.«t,  i.  e.  of  bis 
Spirit  (John  vi,  68)  ba  that  sacrament  (1  Cor.  x,  16). 
Some  explain  the  ntvwvla  in  tha  Lonl'a  Smiar  to  be 
a  eommwmealiom  of  the  *body  aad  blood  of  Christ,' 
as  though  these  were  given  by  tlie  Cliurch  to  the  re- 
ceiver, but  the  above  account  ofthe  order  in  which  the 
senaea  of  the  word  have  grown  oat  of  one  another 
abows  that  such  an  interpretation  is  untenable.  The 
Church  has  not,  nor  protends  to  give,  anything  as 
from  herself  in  that  ordinance,  but  Christians  come 
together  to  hold  'communion'  with  each  other,  and 
with  their  (oBOe  ■aortflced)  Lord,  of  the  benefits  of 
whose  death,  sacramentally  exhibited,  they  are  la  a 
s|)eclal,  though  only  spiritual,  manner  then  partaken. 
'  Comniunion'  (Knifuifid)  \->  that  which  U  souicht  and 
spiritually  partaken  of  by  the  receiver,  not  that  which 
is  actoally  conveyed  by  any  person  as  the  ffit*r.  Of 
the  several  naaiM  by  wliich  the  Supper  ofthe  Lord 
has  been  at  diffbrent  times  distingnisbed,  that  of  the 
'Hnlv  Communion'  is  the  one,  which  the  Church  of 
England  has  adopted  for  her  members.  The  Rubrics, 
Articles,  and  Canons  almoat  fBToUdy  employ  this 
designatioB"  ^daa).  fioa  Soobaur;  Lo«o'a  8ai^ 

PER.  • 

(2.)  Tn  a  hi-itoriQal  sen.«e,  cr>mmun>"n  denotes  par- 
ticipation in  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  reUgitm, 
and,  of  course.  Church  fellowdd|S  wlt^  >U  rights 
aadfuiTili^sai. 
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lo  this  sense  the  word  is  us^d  also  with  refcsrencc  to 
tlw  admi—inn  of  penoaa  U»  Uw  Lord's  Sappar.  Tliis 
if  MidtobeopMiwlMaillMadraiMadwIioapplf;  to 

l»e  strict  wlicn  confined  to  the  racinlK-rs  of  a  cinglo 
Bwiety,  or  at  lea-'t  to  members  of  the  !>amc  denom- 
ination ;  and  it  is  mirtd  when  pcrffong  ttro  ailmitt«<l 
from  aodstiM  of  diffennt  deaonunatioiu,  on  the  pn>> 
ftalon  of  tiMfr  fidth  and  ovidaneo  of  thab  pieljr,  m  it 
the  ra*c  in  IVotesUmt  churchf?i  jtrncrally.  Tlic  prin- 
cipal difficulty  on  thin  point  arisejs  Ijvtwcen  the  btrict 
Oaptixts  and  Piedu-I>jipti>t>i. 

CUMX  CoitMUiiluK,  Qaettiom  ^f, — Among  tbe  B«p» 
tiili  tlMrB  a  eontrovonj  on  tli«  vMj/ttiL,  in  wliidi 
tba  two  partie<i  (called  Frtt  and  Strirt  Conimnnion- 
iato)  may  be  represented  r«»|»ectively  by  Hola-rt  Hull 
and  by  J.  (t.  Fuller.  Tbe  following  xtitenu-nt,  embrac- 
ing the  tttbttanoe  of  the  oontcoventy,  u  taken  from 
Browa'k  AiqidlBpadia  o/Re^ietu  KmowMge,  a.  v. 

(o)  "The  opinion  of  Sir.  Hall  fh.it  l  apti-m  if  not  a 
prerequiaita  to  tbe  participation  of  the  Kucluiri^t  runs 
throagb  all  hia  reamnings  in  favor  of  unrestricted 
oonmanieii,  and  ia  the  real  foondatioo  on  which  they 
nat.  Hia  porilians  af*  tba  fidlowlng:  L  The  faaptlam 
of  John  was  a  separate  inhtitution  from  that  appointed 
hy  Christ  Kter  his  resurrection  ;  from  which  it  follows 
tbattiM  Lord's  .Sup|M>r  was  anterior  to  Christian  ba)>- 
tiam,  and  that  the  original  opmmnaioanta  contiated 
•irtinlf  of  andi  aa  bad  not  noefved  that  ordtnatice. 
i.  That  there  is  no  such  connection,  either  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  or  by  the  divine  institution,  between 
baptism  and  tbe  Eucharist  as  renders  it,  under  all  ctr- 
enmstanoaa,  indiepeneable  that  the  former  abould  pre> 
eede  latter.  8.  That  admhting  this  to  be  tte  pre- 
scril>ed  order,  and  to  l>e  sanctioned  I>y  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  apostles,  the  case  of  pious  ra^du-liap- 
tbts  is  n  mm  caao,  odllaig  for  some  peculiar  treatment, 
Is  wliicb  wa  oa^  to  m^ud  rather  tba  qgsht  than  the 
teller  of  apostolle  pneedent.  4.  That  a  aebim  in  tiie 
Church,  the  mystical  botly  of  Christ,  is  deprecated  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  greatest  evil.  5.  That  a 
neeption  to  Church  fellowship  of  all  such  as  God  has 
neehrod,  notwithstanding  •  divcni^  of  opinion  and 
practke  in  matters  not  essential  to  aalvation,  is  ex- 
pressly enjoined  in  the  New  Testament  (Roni.  xiv,  1- 
5;  XV,  1,  6-7).  6.  That  to  withhold  the  Lonl  s  Sup- 
per from  those  with  whom  we  unite  in  other  acts  of 
Ghiiatian  worship  ia  a  palpable  incooaiatenej.  And, 
iMtljr,  Aat  it  is  as  Impolltte  aa  it  Is  illlbera],  being 
Caleolated  to  awaken  a  fiowtrfiil  pnjirdicc,  miiiI  plair 
I  the  reach  of  conviction  our  I'tutlo-baptist  breth- 
,  aad  to  engender  among  the  Baptists  themselves  a 
aaiTow  and  aectarian  feeling,  wholly  oppoaod  to  tbe 
enlarged  spirit  of  tbe  preeent  age  {Compleie  Wortt 
Mobert  HaU,  ii,  20"-'28O ;  also  i,  2M  oM). 

(b)  "Tlie  positions  urged  on  the  opp>site  .side  by 
Mr.  .1.  G.  Fuller  arc  tbeee:  1.  That  all  the  arguments 
vbich  are  used  to  deatmj  tbe  identity  of  baptiam,  as 
practiced  hy  John  and  the  apoetke  liefore  tbe  death  of 
Chri>t.  that  pr.it  ticed  afterwards,  uniount  only  t>i 
proof  of  a  draaMtntUinJ,  not  an  tuetttUil  ditfen  nee, 
'  and  cannoti  therefore,  warrant  the  inferences  of  Mr. 
Hall  in  any  one  point.  2.  That  the  oommiaaioii  of  onr 
Lord  (Matt,  xxviii,  19,  20)  furnishes  the  aame  erf. 
<!i  iii  I  ih  it  baptism  is  an  indisinnisablc  j)rerp<juinite  tn 
external  Church  fellowship  as  that  fnith  is  fin  iti<li.s- 
pananble  prerequisite  to  baptism.  8.  That  the  uni- 
fimn  examples  of  tbe  apostles  is  an  ioqiind  explana- 
tion of  tbe  commission  under  wbidi  tlte^  aeted,  and  a 
pattern  intended  for  tln'  iii-'trm  tlnii  <if  the  Church  in 
all  succeeding  sgcs.  i.  1  hat  strict  conformity  to  the 
commission  of  Christ,  thus  explained,  is  not  soUim, 
bat  tbe  only  possibla  Biode  of  reatioirisg  and  parpatM- 
ting  Chritiian  wuom,  6.  That  the  oratnal  ibrtoafBe 
enjoined  on  Christian'-  in  thi-  New  Testament  related 
to  matters  of  real  inditference,  not  involving  the  sur- 
render of  any  positive  institntion  of  Christ,  and  is  ther» 
fateioapfUoabletothapnMntcMo.  ^Thattonoite 


with  Pado-Baptist  brethno  ill  all  such  acts  of  worship 
and  benevolent  effort  aa  do  not  imply  aa  abaadonmeot 
of  the  iwiwBilsahiii  is  not  an  inoonaiatoney,  but  the  dfo> 

tate  of  Christian  charity.  And,  la.'-tly.  that  to  what- 
ever imputations  a  strict  adhercni  c  to  tbe  comniistion 
of  Christ  may  subject  the  liaptist  churches,  it  is  better 
to  suffer  them  tliaa  to  sin ;  and  that  a  deviation  in  def- 
erenoe  to  modem  smr,  boweTer  conaeientiondT  main- 
tained, is  neither  charity  nor  Christian  wisdoni,  since 
"  whatever  is  right  is  wise."  Christians  may  cordiuUy 
unite  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  but  they  do 
not,  nor  cam  they,  witlwtit  a  change  of  sentimcats, 
nidte  fai  tiie  eanstltntion  of  their  ebnrebes  (rownrnvs- 

txoM  im  Strict  and  Mirtd  Cmnmiinior},  .1,  C.  I'ii!l.  r\" 
It  is  said  that  most  of  the  Kii^,'lihh  liaptifet>  f.ivor 
f^e  communion  ;  those  of  tbe  Cniti'd  States  are  most- 
ly cloee  oommunionists,  eoccept  the  Free-will  Baptists^ 
who  are,  as  a  body,  open  eommnnionista.  See  Cnrtls, 

fommunton,  ft  Rrrirtr  of  the  Argwnijifs  nf  //a"  ond 
X'f  l  (I'hila.  186<\  l.nio),  for  a  full  argument  for  close 
communion ;  also  (  hrixtUm  Retiett,  xvi,  210,  and  an 
able  article  by  Dr.  Uovqr,  BSbUotlmea  Satra,  Jan. 
IMS,  ULr^  See  also  ttw  aame  Joomal,  July,  18H 
art.  i,  and  July,  1>*67,  art.  iii.    See  Baitisth. 

II.  A  similar  controversy  has  been  going  on  in  this 
Lutheran  Cliurcii,  in  which  the  Higb-Chnrch  partv  re- 
ftiaea  tbe  admtsaion  of  manilien  of  tbe  Befixned  and 
all  non-Lotbaran  ebvrdiaa  to  oonnnnion.   Sea  ijo^ 

THKR.VNB. 

III.  The  Rofonned  Presbyterians  (Covenanters)  In 
Scotland  and  the  United  SUttes,  and  the  United  Pres- 
bytariana  in  the  United  Stataai  are  also  belieran  in 
tlie  doclrbie  of  doae  oonnnmion  j  but  In  all  tbeee 
churches  there  is  a  pfirty  wbidi  stri  n^'Iy  r<u:t( urls 
against  this  doctrine,  and  in  favor  of  open  cumnumii  n. 
At  the  United  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  1><C7 
the  aotjoet  of  cloee  cemrnuwicn  waa  the  chief  topic  of 
diaenaaion.  The  Bar.  W.  C.  MeCnne,  the  avtimr  of  a 

Ijook  against  close  communion,  wa-  <  rn>urt  d  liy  a  large 
majority.  Se*  W.  C.  Mc(  unr,  Cloge  ( 'ommutitim,  or 
Church  Fdtovsh'p,  hy  Rtv.  J.  T.  Prttly,  D.I).,  of  the 
Unittd Pn$bjilert(m  THeokgical  Semin'try  at  AlUgkang^ 
Pernn.  (Ctnelnnati,  WinfanD  Scott,  l^Cf..  p.  147);  also 
W.  Annan  (  O.  S.  Prcshyteriiin  i,  77;-  Ii  'Crinf  of  Clote 
CommuMott  t<$ttd  bif  IScripturr  imd  JiruMm  (Pittsburgh 
1867).  Mr.  Annsn  endeavors  to  establish  that  tfia 
views  entotained  and  defended  by  tlw  leading  man  at 
present  in  tfiat  Cbtuth  an  not  taoee  wbieb  were  bdd 
I  y  tile  fathers  of  the  .\ssociate  In  formed  Chnn  h.  In 
discussing  the  subject,  Mr.  Annan  presents  the  viewa 
of  Drs.  Mason,  Smith,  and  Annan,  father  of  tbe  audiar, 

i  and  others,  down  to  1861,  in  raMmtof  liia  positloni. 

I    OOMMUinOM  IK  BOTH  KINDS.    "The  com- 


munion was  anhpanally  administered  in  botli  kinds 
(bread  and  wine),  to  both  clergy  and  laity,  until  about 
the  twelfth  century,  when  the  cup  l>egan  to  l>e  gradual- 
ly withdrawn  ftom  tbe  Uilnr  in  tlie  Western  Chuich, 
on  aeeennt  (as  waa  afflrmed)  of  tbe  diaorders  to  which 
the  use  of  it  had  j^iven  rise.  Coninninion  in  one  kind 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.  Romanists  profess  to  believe  thst  CluMy 
wlmla  and  entire— tool,  botiy*  and  dirinilgr— ia  «ob> 
ttfned  fn  efdi«r  apedea,  and  ra  tiie  amalleat  particle  of 
l  acl).  Ilence  thov  infer  th.'it,  whctlier  the  comnumi- 
cant  receives  the  bread  or  the  wine,  he  enjoys  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sacraaaaat.  Thus,  to  support  this  altsurd 
and  moaatnMM  dogma,  a  Christian  ordinance  ia  di- 
vided; trananbatantlation  justifies  comnranlon  in  one 
kind,  and  communion  in  one  kind  jiroves  the  truth 
of  transu)>stantiation.  This  is  the  principal  reason 
assigned  in  tba  Oatacbism  of  tbo  CSooneO  of  Trent. 
After  allagfaig  many  fHTolona  wiaana,  anob  aa  that 
there  ia  danger  of  spilling;  the  wine  In  n  eiowded  as- 
sembly, and  thus  inflictini;  an  indignity  on  the  blood 
of  Christ;  that  many  cannot  bear  the  smell  or  tosto 
of  whie ;  that  it  may  baeooaa  vapid ;  that  it  is  ex- 
in  aomo  pfaeaa.  and  wonld  involTa 
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gnat  ezpeoM  to  procure  H— It  my,  *▲  cimntlMiea 

which  principallj  influenced  the  Church  in  ettabliih* 

in^  this  practice  was,  thiit  means  were  to  be  deiHaed  to 
crii^h  the  hcri-^y  which  denied  that  Chri.'-t,  whole  and 
entire,  U  contained  under  either  species,  and  asserted 
that  tlw  body  is  contained  under  the  species  of  bread 
without  the  blood,  and  the  blood  under  the  apedea  of 
wine  without  the  body.  This  object  was  attained  by 
communion  under  thu  speoios  of  hrcad  alone,  wiiich 
places,  aa  it  were  sensibly  before  our  eyes,  the  truth 
of  the  CathoUe  ftllh.*  Proteatants  bdieve  that  with- 
out the  cup  there  can  be  no  sacTamont  at  all,  and  there- 
fore the  Eucharist  is  not  celibratcd  in  the  Romish 
Church."  For  the  histdrv  ct"  tins  «iui'stii)n,  scf  Louk'h 
StrppBB. — liingham,  Orit/.  Kccl.  xt,  5;  Farrar,  £ecles. 

COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS,  one  of  the  points  of 
•  Christian's  faith  acconliiif;  u>  the  .Apostles'  Creed. 

1.  .\ccordini;  to  the  linman  CarhfilU-  ilrtlriition,  it  is 
the  "  union  between  the  Church  triumphant  ^in  heav- 
ob),  the  ChvNh  militant  (on  earth),  nod  the  Choivh 
euffering  (in  purgatory).  These  three  form  the  one 
body,  of  which  Chrint  is  the  invisible  head,  and  of 
which  tlie  ]n)pe,  ('hri?it"s  vicar,  is  the  visible  head. 
Ita  members  are  united  by  a  mutual  communication 
of  intereemlone  and  pmymf*  (Befigkr).  Thta  defltel- 
tion,  it  will  be  seen,  prepares  the  way  for  the  Roman 
supor.Ktitions  of  the  invocation  of  saints  and  prayers 
for  the  doiKl.  The  saints  in  heaven  arc  to  bo  vener- 
ated and  invoked  by  the  Church  militant,  and  the 
mamban  of  tlm  latter  ai«  to  be  aqppetted  by  ti>e  to- 
tcrcessions  of  the  former.  The  Chnrrh  militant  is  to 
8U|>p4>rt  by  her  prayers  the  Church  sufTerin^;  uml  the 
nicmttera  of  the  ('hurt  li  militant  may  also  offer  pray- 
ers for  each  other.  See  Wetxer  and  Welte,  Ar»rcA<ii- 
LexikoH,  iv,  919  aq. 

2.  The  Protettamt  definitions  vai^'  somewhat,  ('i) 
The  WrMmimUr  Confeuion  s-ays:  ".\11  saintj*  llial  are 
iiniti'il  to  Ji'siis  Christ,  their  lieail,  liy  liihi  Spirit  and  hy 
faith,  luve  fellowsbip  with  him  in  hit  graces,  suffcr- 
iDRa,  death,  NHTreetion,  and  glory.  Asd  bainir  mit- 
ed  to  one  another  in  love,  they  have  communion  in 
each  others'  fjifts  and  i^raccs,  and  are  oMi^jed  to  the 
performance  of  such  duties,  puMic  and  priv  ate,  as  do 
conduce  to  their  -mntaal  good,  both  in  the  inward 
and  oalwBid  naa.  Salata  by  profeaaiait  aia  bound 
to  maintain  a  holy  fellowship  and  communion  in  the 
worship  of  Gwl,  and  in  perfonning  such  other  spirit- 
ual services  as  tend  to  their  mutual  edification,  as 
also  in  reUering  each  other  in  outward  things,  acoord- 
lag  to  their  several  aUUtles  and  neeeasitles ;  which 
communion,  as  (Jod  offeretJi  opportunity,  is  to  bo  ex- 
tended unto  all  those  who  in  every  place  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  L«rd  Jc.«us.  This  comnumion  which  the 
aainta  have  with  Christ  doth  not  make  them  in  any- 
wlaa  partahMi  «f  tha  anbilaiMa  ef  hia  Godhead,  «r  to 
be  equal  with  Christ  in  any  respect ;  either  of  which 
to  affirm  is  impious  and  hl.-isphem(iu.s."  (6)  Pearson 
and  I^ei^^hton  a;^ree,  sulntantially.  in  stating  that 
"Cluiatians  have  communion  or  fellowship  with  the 
Father,  ftom  whan  oeoaeth  every  good  and  parfeet 
^'ift  (1  .Tohn  i,  3 ;  2  Pet.  1,  4\  with  his  son  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whom  forgiveness  and  mercy  are  convoyed  to 
us  (1  John  i,  3;  John  xvii.  20,  23),  and  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  wboee  sanctifying  groitea  an  oooArred  on  those 
whoM  heatii  am  duly  prepared  fu  their  reception 
(Phil,  ii,  1 ;  2  Cnr.  xiii,  14);  that  Christians  have  also 
eommunion  with  the  holy  an({els,  who  are  minister- 
ing spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall 
ba  heirs  of  salvation  (Heb.  i,  14;  Luke  sv,  10;  MatL 
tmVO,  1(0;  that,  beeMea  the  external  fellowship  wMeh 
they  have  in  the  word  and  .sacraments  of  the  Church, 
they  have  an  intimate  union  and  conjunction  with  all 
the  saints  on  earth,  as  the  living  members  of  Christ 
(John  i,  7;  CoL  ii,  19);  and  that  Christiana  have  com- 
munion not  only  with  the  aabita  on  aMrfli,  but  an  af 
OM  city  and  OM  Ihiafly  with  all  thoaa  who  hava  avar 


died  in  the  true  £uth  and  fear  of  God,  and  now  mdjfif 
the  presence  of  the  Father,  and  who,  in  their  elate  of 
gloiy,  still  sympathize  with  the  faithful  below,  assist- 

injj,  cdiiifiirtin^,  and  praying  fur  thf  lu  (Heb.  xii,  22. 
23).  The  l>clief  of  this  communion  of  saints  should 
excite  and  encourage  us  to  holiness  of  life.  If 'we 
walk  in  tho  light,  as  God  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fel- 
lowship one  with  another;*  but  'if  we  say  that  we 
h.ivo  fellowship  witli  hin>.  and  walk  in  darline.K*,  we 
lie,  and  do  not  the  truth'  (1  John  i,  6,  7).  It  should 
indooe  as  to  wish  well  to  all  mankind,  and  to  render 
tiaem  evert'  good  in  our  power.  To  those  who  have 
obtained  the  like  precious  faith  with  ourselves,  wo  arc 
htill  more  ii<  Mr!_\-  n  lati-d,  jus  iM'ing  in  a  jx-euliar  sense 
children  of  the  some  Father,  disciples  of  the  some  Mas* 
ter,  animated  by  the  samo  spirit,  and  memben  of  the 
same  body"  (Seeker,  On  CaUchitm,  lect.  xiv;  Pearson, 
On  the  Crftd  (ed.  1710,  p.  759)  ;  Uighton.  On  thr  Crted 
(ICorf-*,  ii,  All),  (c)  Another  view  is  given  l  y  Wil- 
son, who  remarlu  that,  while  the  Bomish  view  is  un> 
eeitptnial,  that  of  Feanon  and  othei*  b  vagoa.  His 
work  aims  to  show  that  the  Iwnd  of  union  among 
Christions  (denoted  hy  the  commimion  of  tninti)  is  not 
ti)  he  sought  (1)  in  identity  ofdoctrin.il  li-  Uefs,  or  (2) 
in  identjU'  of  religieua  feeling  or  experience,  aa  feel- 
tag;  or  (1$  ^  ^b^^T  ^ 'bviom  of  CSlMfdi  flevenmMat 
in  worship,  hut  in  moral  unity,  founded  in  the  action 
of  the  grare  of  God  not  men^ly  in  the  hearts,  but  in 
the  activities  of  Christians.  SaO  WUaao,  Bomplm 
Leetum  (Oxford,  1851, 8vo). 
COMlfUNIONOPTHBSICK.  aeaLon>'a8raw 

PEE. 

COMMUNION  SERVICE,  the  office  for  the  ad> 
ministration  of  tho  Eucharist,  or  aoenantDt  of  tiw 


Lord's  Supper.   See  Litubot. 
COMMONION-TAVLE,  a  table  on  which  tho 

ramcntal  bread  and  wino  are  placed  for  the  commun- 
ion in  I'n)testjint  churches.  At  the  Kefurmation.  ttaws 
altiim  were  rej.'i  te.l,  as  likely  to  support  the  notion  of 
a  material  sacriUce,  against  which  the  Reformers  pro- 
tested. SloAurAiit  LoBD'aSomn. 

CommTmiam,  a  theory  of"  community  of  proper- 
ty," often  attempted  to  l>e  realized  in  practice. 

I.  CommunuHc  Ideas  tu  tfn'  rffii/i-'iin  <ind philft^jphical 
i^fttem  of  oneteirf  Pd^^ontsM.— The  most  ancient  fom 
of  eommaniem  known  to  va  Is  fbnnd  in  the  monastei^ 
ies  of  Buddhism,  in  attempts  to  re.ieh  an  ideal  <if  sanc- 
tity by  renouncing  marriage  and  pni[«'rty.  In  the 
history  of  (ireece,  a  ftinn  of  soeiety  Num  >!  u[Min  i  nm- 
mimity  of  goods  is  ascribed  to  the  order  of  Pythagoce* 
ana.  0ttt  by  flur  the  meet  Important  tvpresvnlative 

communistic  ideas  in  pagan  anf!'|uity  is  T'lat'i,  whose 
work  on  the  ideal  state  .ntill  ranks  among  the  Iwst 
that  has  ever  l)ecn  written  In  favor  of  communism. 
Plato  regards  the  possession  of  private  property  as  the 
aoaoa  or  overy  ovll  fer  tho  >tate>-of  antflee,  of  ego> 
tlsn),  of  a  low  character.  He  therefore  allows  only 
the  lowest  of  the  three  classes,  into  which,  according 
to  him,  the  state  is  divided,  and  which  he  excludes 
from  a  participation  in  the  government  of  the  state,  to 
poesess  private  piupei  t^.  The  two  ralhigelassee,  the 
archontes  and  the  w.irriors,  are  sul  joctcd  by  Plato  to 
compul»or>'  communism  in  tho  widest  sense  of  the 
word.  As  both  classes  were  to  live  exclusively  for 
the  state,  and  any  private  possession  appeared  to  Pla- 
to aa  prodnethre  of  egotism,  ho  nc*  only  demnded  fer 
these  two  classes  community  of  property,  but,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  Ke  regulated  by  law,  communi- 
ty of  women.  After  the  estihlishment  of  Christian* 
ity ,  the  Keo>Platonic  philosopher  Plotfnna  was  a  prom- 
inent repreaentatlve  of  eommnnlstic  Ideas,  and  spplied 
to  the  Roman  Emperor  (lallienus  for  pennis'-i'  n  f  i  es- 
tablish a  state  according  to  the  Platonic  ideal,  ujion 
tho  ruins  of  a  destroyed  city  of  Calabria. 

II.  Commmum  amoRy  lie  /aw.— Among  tho  Jews, 
the  sects  qt  tho  Tberapeutn  end  the  Basenea,  whose 
ftwdamental  principla  was  liia  dnaU«n  of  tlw  Eaatm 
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nltglOBi,  fbrnMd,  like  tlie  Buddhbb*,  commanbtic  »o-  fiimiUes  un<lcr  one  head,  by  whom  work  il  dMdad  ao> 

cieties  the  foraer  on  Lake  Moeris  in  E^pt,  tiie  Ut- ,  curdiii|{  to  different  indiridiial  oapadtiee. 

tor  in  the  desert!*  ntfur  the  Dead  Sea.    ^S«e  EmBifBS,  I     V.  ifodmm  Ommnmitm  mi  thnaiSm.'^Bj  the  side 

THKRArKiTT.r.,  of  the  aUivo  relljjioufi  conitnnniiitic  liortrincs  anoc  the 

III.  Mimtutv-  CtnmunUm  and  Socialism  i»  tie  OH- ,  modern  comuiuui«ni,  taking  its  source  in  tbu  new  an* 
CMNI  Ckr^lim  Churck.—  \Uv  infant  ChriatlMI  Cluwdl  j  tafanism  to  the  inatiiutions  of  the  Middle  Agea,  which 
at  .Terusalem  haa  l>een  held  up  as  At  oQce  an  example  \  raeofoiMd  tiro  clfM  «f  pMpl*— the  rolm,  nobka 
of  coiiiiiiiitiisin  and  an  argument  for  it  (\cU  ii,  4'i,  44,  j  and  clerk*,  utA  the  ruled,  drfliiuia  Md  peMuita.  All 
40).  Hut  the  pa^sn^e  in  .-Vet*  <lo<-»  tmt  im|/i_v  either  thi'  privili-j^es  U'lon^'cil  to  tlii-  funiier,  all  the  Imrdens 
an  abwlnte,  total,  or  compulsory  community  of  gtNxU.  I  to  tho  liiUer.  For  the  old  divL^ious  ut  xocicty — rioUlea 
TlMin  ll  no  (laeo  la  tho  New  Teotoment  uf  Jowiah  £•- 1  and  pMsmitB —  were  aafaothnted  gradually  two  new 
■uiUB  or  of  modern  oomnnnism.  Chriatianity  care- 1  claaaeo,  a  momejtd  aristocrary  and  a  proUtariai,  Tho 
fhlly  fpurds  the  individaaltty  of  each  memtier,  and  recognition  of  the  principle  of  equality  tended  to  over* 
ronstdert  lovo  iix  th>-  urilv  luw  \<y  \\\iU  h  ( 'liri>liaiis  are  '  throw  all  tonvciition.il  uutli<irity  and  privil>  j;o.H. 
iMund.  It  is  true,  however,  on  the  other  liand,  ttiat  a  j  In  Great  Uritoiu  the  gernis  of  coiiimuni'-in  an  to  lie 
oommunistic  tendency  existed  in  the  Church,  which  foond  in  Roger  Bacon's  AVtr  AllantU;  in  Morc'n  IM 
dovoloped  itaelf  In  the  4th  centur}:  in  the  establish-  optima  reijmhlicir  »t>ihi  (1516);  and  in  Harrington's 
ment  of  the  communities  of  aniichoret»  and  monks.  '  Oceana  (1      i ;  Imt  no  pntctiml  form  of  sociali^^m  a{^ 


See  MoHACHisM.  Tlu>  rufonn  itinn  nf  thi-  iiiiiiiji>ti'' 
orders,  iMgan  prindpaliy  Uirough  the  efforts  of  lieniurd 
do  CUirraax  in  the  ISth  continy,  gave  a  new  aocial- 
istir  and  communistic  impulse  to  the  Liity,  and  le<l  to 
the  furmiition  of  religious  (todies,  unit  -d  liy  vow*  of 
life-l'jn;^  poverty  imd  asceticism.  Sueh  were  the  Hu- 
muHatet  (<|.  v.),  who  m^ide  vows  of  voiontiry  poverty, 
chadlt^,  aad  fasting,  hot  irsro  not  distingnlilwd  ftoin 
the  p*-ople  in  dre><,  though  livinj^  together  as  a  nrlig- 
iou!*  coiniiuiiiity  ;  the  Mrffhardt  v.),  a  society  of  un- 
HJ  irrii-'d  men,  who  lived  in  community  under  a  master, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  manual  labor  and  devo- 
tioM;  lad  a  ifaidlar  feaaala  assodatfcw,  fbrmed  aa  ofl^ 
ly  as  the  11th  centuri',  under  the  name  of  Beguine$  (q. 
v).  Thews  l.iy  a.'uiocLitions  ditfered  from  the  clerical 
iMmmunitie.)  by  considering  poverty  and  continence 
as  essential  roles,  and  bore  more  of  a  sodaliatic  than 
a  ooosmonlslk  dkametar.    In  tiio  UKh  centnrr,  the 

.\ffn  licani  ottlfrx  (q.  v.)  united  the  sfK-l.'iIi'<tic  organ- 
ixatiou  to  the  clerii^al  charaeter,  and  ca^t  the  lay 
hrotherhoodi  in  the  nha^lo.    .\nother  sort  of  commu- 


(•eared  till  tin'  l>th  century,  when  the  Jiucktini'n  (q. 
V.)  of  Scotland  formed  a  religious  commonistic  associ* 
atbn,  whleh  lasted  fully  fur  half  a  centorj.  In  tfw 
19th  century,  Robert  Owen  (q.  v.)  attempted  to  better 
the  condition  of  tho  cotton-weavcr!«  of  Sew  Lan.trk. 
He  pnldi^heil  hi*  system  {A  neu- 17  •  f/Sin  i'ti^.  1813), 
in  which,  starting  from  the  principle  tiiut  all  men  are 
born  oqaal,  ho  nrintaliia  that  tbey  beeooM  good  or  bod 
through  tho  influence  of  outward  circumstances.  But 
his  political  railicalism  oblige<l  him  to  leave  Kntrland, 
ami  he  came  to  the  I  nitetl  Staten,  where  he  t  iKn  U  d 
the  colony  of  Kew  Harmony.  The  experiment  was 
saeeesaftil  so  long  aa  menmy  lasted,  hot  this  (kiling,  it 
was  ab.indonrd  in  lf<2<>.  S«»«'  Owkn.  In  the  mean 
time,  tho  Owenil'x  h.nl  foiinilnl  another  c<dony  at  Or- 
bi!«ton,  neiir  FLdinl>nr^li,  S<otland,  under  tho  guidnnee 
of  Abnun  Combe,  but  it  was  diiaolvod  after  bis  death 
In  1827.  Owon,  haHng  ntamed  to  Bngland,  boeamo 

the  fnunder  find  director  of  the  Nntirmn^  Lahnr  F.ipnta- 
blf  Kxr/ianfft,  anil  the  Cimmunity  Fi-u-n  Uy  Society  of 
Manchester.     These  Owenite  working  ajssociations 


nistk  ankm  was  that  of  the  Fratna  et  aorore$  Sberi^lr-  brought  forth  the  CAortiiCf,  who  aimed  at  the  snppreo- 
itut  (see  BKrrmm  or  trs  Pkbs  Spinrr)  (lath  cen- 1  idon  of  tho  powers  of  ^  clergy,  tho  land-owners,  tho 

turA-\  whn  h  'M  th.-it  the  oriu'in  d  ^tate  anterior  to  the  larj^e  enpit  ili-it"!,  and  all  privilcL,"'d  cla««o«. 
Fall  "hoiild  \m  restored,  and  tliat  the  di-tinetioiis  ere-  In  Fram  e,  the  Dfclnrati'm  ij'tJir  Rightu  of  Mitn,  in 
ate-l  i.y  the  law,  of  Chureh,  state,  society,  should  lie  1789,  laid  down  the  principle  of  equality  as  the  found- 
aboUaiied.  In  their  secret  aasembliee  (jKirodwes)  the  atioa  of  the  state  organiaatkm.  The  Constitotion  of 
psinciplas  of  tho  ooamnni^  of  goods  and  of  womon  '  1791  acknowledged  the  right  of  propertr,  bat  recog- 
was  advoc.ited  by  naked  preachers  liofore  nak<-d  audi-  nisrd  also  tho  rn  i  i.  riitht  of  etii|dfiynieiit  for 
ences  of  both  sexes.  This  sect  extended  umb-r  dilfer-  thos«  destitute  of  proj"  riy.  The  ('institution  of  1793 
ent  names  through  Franca,  Italy,  and  Germany.  A  aimed  to  oStaMlah  greater  material  equality,  and  Ma- 
slmllar  sect,  under  the  name  ot  Adamit«$  (<|.  v.),  ad-  rat  often  oxpmiood  tho  idea  that  real  equality  could 
vocating  the  ooimniinHy  of  womon,  araso  dnrlng  the 
Mii'Mte  wars,  but  pot  down  bj  tho  Hnarito  gen- 
eral Zisica. 

IV.  C immutmttc  and  SodttUttie  AttoektSoM  of  Ike 
Timn  of  tkt  Be/ormatiim.—A  socialistic  Impolse,  tend- 
ing to  a  tmhrartal  division  of  property,  lay  at  the 

fiundition  of  the  peasant  war  of  fiennanv  in  the 
tyirly  ilay«  of  the  liefonnation.  The  twelve  articles 
of  the  pt'a.«ant»,  however,  demanded  only  the  abo- 
lition  of  feudal  privileges,  not  a  total  sabvorsion  of 
ooeietjr.  The  Bnmdy  Prophets,  instttnted  1^  Nicho- 
las St'irch  in  1.5"21,  weftt  further;  they  advncatcd  the 
comniiuiity  of  gtHxIs,  the  substitution  of  pidygainy  for 

monogamy,  and  tlie  almlition  of  all  civil  and  ecclesias-  Holbju  li,  llelvetius,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  i{ey- 
tical  anthority.  MQnser  (q.  v.)  went  still  ftirtber ;  his  •  nal,  full  of  Utopian  theoriee,  greatly  damaged  the  an- 
doctrine  of  tho  abooloto  eommnnlty  of  all  posaeaskms '  tbority  of  existing  institntions.   Ooramnnism  did  not 

was  pure  rommunism.  These  doctrines  wcr.-  admit-  jir.u  f  icidiy  t  ik<'  it-  iiindi-m  form  until  after  the  end  of 
ted  to  the  fulle-st  oxtent  by  the  Aniiliaptist*  (q.  v.)  of  the  l{eigii  of  Terror;  but  after  tho  Constitution  ..f  17!>'» 
Munster.  S  imc  i>  dated  followers  of  Anabaptism  in  had  made  the  franchise  of  voting  to  de|>end  on  jn  p.  r- 
the  NetberUuula  diaaeraioated  those  doctrines  after-  j  Qr,  tho  romaining  terrorists  Joined  ttw  dbfrandiised 
wards  in  Fnmee  and  the  north  of  Germany.  Folkiw- '  elasoea  in  their  oppoeftion  to  all  right  of  indlrklaal 
ing  in  the  -anic  road  we  find  the  LVnTtijw.*  of  Geneva,   propertv.    Thev  nimoil  at  brincrinir  back  society  to  the 


only  be  established  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  rights 

anil  I'ljualitv  of  ta.«tcs.  Under  Na[»oleon  anil  the  Kes- 
toratiou  these  ideas  were  for  a  time  forgotten,  until  the 
RevolntioD  of  Jolj,  showed  again  their  existence 
and  povor  OlMMlg  tho  fmtt^aritU.  The  .Socialists  l>e- 
fore  the  Revelntlon,  whose  way  had  iieen  pre  pw  red  by 
other  L'topists,  sHi  h  as  Fenelon  (^Rrpublifut  <l'  S 
Vtyagf  dam  ViU  det ptaifin,  etc.),  are  but  few  iu  num- 
ber, if  considered  as  distinct  from  the  advocates  of 
equality.  Among  their  woriu  tho  most  rvmarkabk 
an  fjit  BtuUiaile,  a  novel  hf  VoroUi  (Paris,  1758);  ^ 
C'hI  f/<  I' I  Xiidirr  ( 1  T.'tS),  ptOilBting  the  idea  of  syctem- 
atizliig  labor.    The  materialist  and  atheistic  worljs  of 


whom  Calvin  strenuously  opposed,  and  the  Famili*t$ 
of  Holland  and  England,  about  1646.  The  commu- 
niatic  element  la  also  i^parsnt  in  a  para  form  in  the 
organization  of  tho  Honnhatan  (UonTlMuX  ^ 
of  Aavoigno^  wUeh  an  nioM  of 


Htate  of  n.iture.  cliiminL'  that  in  a  true  state  of  society 
there  should  bo  neitlier  rich  nor  poor;  that  a  common 
edocatlon  would  make  all  equal  in  tlieir  attalnmente. 
Tho  haiida  of  tho  party  were  Babenf  and  hU  fbUoweio. 
Aftarthefldlof  Bahaol^aBd  nadar  tto  ■rililaiT'tido  of 
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Napoleon,  aroM  the  socialbtic  du(  trim  s  of  St.  Simon 
and  Fourier.  Tlie  {i)nncr  explained  bu«  views  in  Le 
CaUckume  det  JmiustritU  &nAL$ MMWOH  Christ ianisme^ 

ia  the  Ummt  of  wbkh  be  propoMd  to  c^^taitlish  an  in- 
dtlBtrial  tTatmn  on  tit*  haais  of  perftct  equality ;  while 
in  tlie  latter  lie  att<  nipts  to  demoottntc  that  thii*  rqual- 
ity  i8  a  tv»\x\\.  of  the  divine  commandment  to  love  one 
another  as  brethren.  In  order  practically  to  arrive  at 
tba  object  of  St.  Sinum,  Basard  propo^^iMl  tlmt  after  the 
death  of  a  person,  the  community  at  largo,  ingtead  of 
hiA  family,  should  inherit  liin  c-tite.  Fourier  ex|M>un(l- 
ed  hi<«  system  in  Lai  TUarU  dt*  qmitre  MouttmeiUs,  aotl 
Le  TrttiU  de  rA$toeiaiitm  DomeHifiut  AgricoU  (1822,  2d 
edit.  1841).  He  aim.*  at  the  practical  perfection  of  man- 
kind, and  considers  hap|rin<>j(s  as  the  aim  of  all  living 
creatures.  Wenllh  i-  lo  Ik'  increa-i-^l  and  .lit^-ii'iuinatecl, 
and  this  is  to  lie  uccomplifhoii  liy  dividing  the  coaunon 
pro|>erty  and  by  regulating  laltor,  uniting  peiMMU  to  ' 
work  in  groups,  industrial  series,  and  phalanges,  ac- 
cording to  their  capacity  for  labor ;  the  result  of  the 
joint  lal>or  to  be  divided  among  the  producers  in  pro- 
poition  to  tlieir  capital,  lulior,  and  ulent.  Fourier  suo- 
ceeded  fat  gelalag  the  public  ear  after  the  fall  of  St.8i*' 
monism,  and  was  greatly  helped  by  Victor  Consid^rant. 
He  putdlshed  a  newspaper,  Le  Phakautirc,  in  1832,  and 
in  anothi  r.  I.n  J'.'iiilnir;!'^  Jowiiat d$  it  SckKM 3^ 
ciale^  to  disseminate  hL>  ideas. 

81.  fllmotiiain  and  Fonrierism  gave  rise  to  an  !m- 
menie  nunber  of  publications  in  France.  Among  the 
most  eminent  writers  are  found,  amonn  the  Sociali»ti<, 
Lamciinaix,  who,  in  Itin  KunU  mr  1' IwliiTirence  {IH2~), 
attempts  to  bring  the  socialistic  idea  iutfi  unison  with  j 
religious  dogmas,  while  in  his  paiii|ililet  S^mmdr  h« 
calls  the  people  l»ack  to  union  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  on  the  ground  that  it  upholds  the  doctrine  of 
equality  before  God,  from  whicli  8m  ial  (^quality  will 
Ibllow.  For  this  be  waa  put  under  the  ban  by  the ' 
pope.  Stong  hf  tiiit  tiMtanent,  he  pabliabed  the  Par- 1 
oles  i!'un  Croifrtnt ;  PoWquf  i)  rr.-ri'/'  iJu  J'rupfr J 'apt 
et  (lourmttnunt,  which  are  aninn^^  tlie  niot>t  ratlieal 
works  extant.  Of  a  more  ub-.tr.ict  and  q>ecalative 
character  are  the  works  of  Pieire  Leioox,  JSmow  mr 
fEgtditi  (1837),  and  D«  tBmiumiU  (ISM),  wberdn  ho 
coiisiders  the  princijile  of  equality  a.«  a  dogjna,  and 
rcco^;ni!«o-*  no  ili-^tiiu  lions  of  country,  family,  or  prop* 
erty.  The  latter  point  is  the  foundation  of  rroudhon's 
.doctrine ;  be  attempta  to  prove  thai  the  right  of  prop* 

(l>itO).  to  which  ciuestion  he  retuni.'*  the  significant  an- 
swer, f.-i  Prt>pri't>  c'ent  U  Vo/.  Till*  wurk  was  follow- 
ed Ia-  />>■  la  CrfOtioH  df  VOrdtr  dam  n/umaniU  (1848), 
aiid'the/'At&Mg%(2/*JlfMefy(1846>.  A«  the  adTOcate 
ot  aodaliBm  among  the  newepapera,  Looia  Blaae  alaada 
first.  His  principal  object  is  the  orjranization  of  lal>cr. 
to  l>c  accomplished  by  using  8tate  competition  to  de- 
stroy private  competition ;  the  state  acting  as  capitalist, 
and  rewarding  each  worker  according  to  his  deaerto. 
Bnenarotti'a  (f  1837)  BSthrf  ele  Cmupiraef  of  Ba- 
heuf(^l.a  ComtpinttioH  de  Hab<vf(T\iTh.  ^^•2x),  ^ave  fresh 
circulation  to  Hai>euf's  theories,  w  iiich  found  organs  in 
Le  ifiituteur jRtjju/flicam,  1887  ii8, and  Vkomme  libre^tf- 
tar  Aagaat,l8it9.  A  practical  appUcatifm  of  theaeprin- 
dplee  waa  prevented  bjr  the  inavrreetioD  of  the  SodM 
des  SaK'OTu.  May  1  .'tli.  lH3n.  led  by  IManqui  and  llarK*.  I 
The  failure  of  tbat  enterprise  (lani|>ed  the  communis- 
tic spirit,  and  for  a  while  there  were  only  a  few  soli-  | 
taiy  attempta  made,  aaohaaQaeniaaet'a  (1841).  Still, 
aeeret  aodetiea  eontfaraed  to  he  organlaed,  andi  aa  the  I 
Son.'ff  de*  TraraWrurn  F)/<iVtatrf»,  composed  of  the  re- 
maining followers  of  Barbis,  who  pushed  the  coranui- 
nillie  principles  to  extremes,  and  considered  material- 1 
inn  aa  the  immutable  law  of  nature.  Oppoeed  to 
them  were  the  Rfft>niii$teg,  comprising  the  greater  part  i 
of  the  Wdrlvltij^nien,  who  aimed  at  community  of  lal)or; 
a  uewNpajx  r  advot  atiu);  tlieir  principles,  AVlfe/iVr,  aj>- 
pe'ired  \:\  The  lairian  Corn>num'«i«,  headed  by  | 

Cabet,  suove  to  realise  an  idaalqratam  of  oommiuiam,  j 


depleted  by  the  latter  in  his  Viyt'fff  rn  Imrif  (1840), 
The  state,  in  this  system,  has  no  projierty,  money,  of 
distinct  function ;  there  are  no  distinctions  of  daaata 
or  ranks,  and  yet  the  state  is  immensely  rich,  aa  eroy 
thing  tielongs  to  it ;  the  integrity  of  the  ihmily  is  pre^ 
sorvi  d,  and  iiiarriiip-  held  sacred,  but  the  women  are 
employeil  in  the  general  workshops;  all  affairs  are  to 
ba  aeltled  by  the  Comiti,  from  whose  decisions  \fbm  ia 
no  appeal.  These  ideas  were  further  disaeminated  in 
Cabet'a  newspaper,  Populmrt.  An  extreme  aect  of 
the-e  eoininunbts  wiui  established  in  1843  by  Dt'zamy, 
who,  bringing  everything  liack  to  the  bdividual,  ar- 
rived at  ttia  ftmdaiBantal  nuxim.  We  nmtt  do  as  w» 
can}  oonaequently,  one  may  take  all  be  requires  for 
the  time  being.  In  thia  ayatem  no  Uod  ia  neoessaiy, 
and  man  aatltflm  *'*-™^*  vith  wfaaft  ha  flnda  in  na* 
ture. 

VI.  giwinauiii  and  Sodalmm  tbiM  lie  ItewoMm 

of  Februay,  1848.  — This  revolution  pare  at  first  a 
new  impulse  to  socialism.  The  words  Libertf,  Frfrditr. 
I'r  •i<initi.  {losted  on  all  the  walls  and  Bpix-ndni  all 
the  decrees  of  tlM  republic,  seemed  to  contain  all  that 
Sedaliata  eonid  wiah  for.  The  government  itwV  maa 
compofled  in  part  of  Socialists.  The  result  was  the 
organization  of  the  national  work -shops,  which  only 
served  to  prove  again  the  impmcticability  of  these  the- 
ories. But  oommuniam  bogan  to  lift  its  head  by  the 
side  of  aoeiailam,  and  nmda  great  ptegreaa  vHh  Ika 
lower  classes.  Both  united  In  the  insurrection  of 
June,  The  p^ftin^^  down  of  the  movement  hr 

General  Cavaignac  dispersed  the  leadert*,  some  of 

whom  took  refuge  in  England;  but  their  doctrines, 
nevartbaleaa,  eootlnaed  to  gain  adliarenta  anmng  the 

lower  classes  of  France.  In  1850  a  secret  so<"iali«tir 
society  was  discovered,  whone  ramilicatious,  from  il- 
centrc  at  r»  /iers,  extended  almost  throu^'h  the  whole 

of  southern  France^  and  which  tiad  completed  a  plan 
of  general  inanmetlon.   ThIa  alao  led  to  the  diaear* 

(>T\\  in  Paris,  of  the  secret  society  Art  Netn-'ni^.  win--' 
meml-ers,  at  their  initiation,  swore  to  defend  the  inal- 
ienable riglita  «r  man  to  libeity,  aqaaUty,  and  ikatar- 
nity. 

The  Soeialiam  and  Oonmraninn  of  Swkierland  and 

Germany  present  no  particularly  new  features, 
mostly  based  on  French  theories.  After  the  failure 
of  the  Revolution  of  1K4!).  the  leaders  tied  from  Ger- 
many to  RMgi*"**^  from  whenoe  they  continued  to  ii- 
rect  the  openiaona  of  the  ftmaiinifcf  AmtkiAm  ^hif 
6or,  tfvided  in  circ^tits  and  communities,  and  ptronply 
organised  in  (iermany.  But  the  uUianee  of  the  gur- 
emmenbt  in  the  lack  of  energj'  among  the  coD- 
federatea,  and  the  publication  of  the  aima  of  the  socie- 
ty in  Jane,  ISSI,  by  a  taihxr'B  apprentice,  Petar  VodH 
jiinfr,  at  I.eipsifT^  materially  injured  the  organization. 
In  lUdgium  Irunch  communiftic  ideas  also  ubtaine«l 
to  some  extent,  and  were  upheld  in  several  new^pa- 
pera.  In  1846  Conaidteant  want  to  Bruaaela  to  advo- 
cate tba  Fuurlarlte  thoorlei,  hnt  ftmnd  no  oppoitni^ty 
of  canying  them  into  practice.  These  ideas,  however, 
took  a  firmer  hold  among  the  lower  classes  of  Italy; 
Pius  IX,  in  a  letter  to  the  Italian  bishops  and  arch- 
tdahopa,  Daoembar  9th,  1849,  reeommended  them  to  «ae 
all  efbrta  to  prevent  tlie  propagation  of  aodalln. 

That  the  existence  of  thc'e  communistic  societies  de- 
pends on  the  jKjrsonaiity  of  their  founders,  and  not  on 
their  own  excellence,  has  been  demonstrated.  After 
the  death  of  the  leading  spirit^  tlie  oi|nuiizationa  in- 
variably d^nerate,  if  they  do  not  entirely  dispene. 
In  the  United  States  a  number  of  attempts  have  been 
made  to  e*tatili.<*h  communistic  colonies,  partly  upon  a 
merely  humanitarian,  and  {>artly  upon  a  religious  basis. 
Among  the  former  belong  the  commnniattc  colony  ce- 
taUished  by  Cabet  at  Nanvoe,  eevard  eeloolea  m/uH^ 
lished  by  the  German  communL'it'Wcitling  and  his  ad- 
herents, and  several  phalanges  established  by  the  ad- 
mirers and  followers  of  Fourier.  They  have  all  pcv^ 
iahfld.  Among  the  second  clan  of  rommnniitk  aas»- 
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tions  belong  the  Shakers  Cq.  t.)  and  the  Gemun  Ser- 
entb-daj  BapttrtB(4.tr.)i*'M  aqJoiB  oniTeraal  celilmcv, 
the  colonlas  Eeononij  and  Znmr,  eaCibUtbed  by  S«p;ir- 
a.ti»ts  from  WurfcmKprj,',  and  the  Oneida  Community 
(A'  which  tcat  hes  a  community  of  womeu  as  well 
M  of  property. — Pienr,UHivrrtal-Lexikon,  s.  ;  Her- 
zog,  Jjeal-Emefitcpadit^  iii.  21 ;  Bmaaag,  BedaOimg  dea 
OmrnHnUtniu  am  4m  Gmehltpmel  dw  C^ritfmAumt 
(Ikrn,  1><  17);  Reybaud,  Ktudts  tur  lr»  Itfformateurs  ou 
SocutliMtt  Modemn  (2  torn.  Taris.  1H43) ;  Sudre,  Hist, 
dd  CVMMHMinw  (Uh  edit.  Parin,  Ih.W);  L.  Stein,  />r 
SoeiaUtmuM  «.  C.  d.  heutigm  Fnmkrtidkt  (Log.  1842; 
id  ed.  1H4H) ;  Geteh.  d.  mdatm  Bev^tuiffim  Frmknich 
r.  1789  b.  a.  un^m-  Tdijf  (I.pz.  InV).  3  vols);  Karl 
GrOn,  Die  tocinU  Jievryunff  in  Finukrtich  u.  litlgitn 
(184ft);  Th.  Mundt,  Die  Gf*<  h.  J.  Gf-trlUrhaft  in  ihrtn 
ntJiem  Entwiektbmjfem  u.  PniAemea  (1844) ;  WUliams, 
Tke  narmomf  Society  at  Economy,  Pcmuylvama  (New 
Haven.  l«t)7  ).    5>ce  .S<«  iamhm. 

Coxaxnuaity  of  Goods.  (1.)  From  the  fact 
"that  the  euly  Chrbd«w  *had  aU  tkk^  eamnm' 
(Acts  U,  44),  some  have  supposed  that  to  fMMNUM*  all 

property,  and  to  share  one's  goods  with  Mloirdiris- 
tians,  is  the  perpetual  rluty  of  Christians.  But  it  is  to 
be  obaerved  that  no  precept  is  given  in  Scripture  tu 
thb  eflbct;  wa  have  only  the  met  taeonbd  that  the 
early  disciples  were  indifferent  to  propertj,  unseldsh, 
and  '  willing?  to  communicate.'  And,  if  history  is  to 
be  (lur  hflp  in  this  niatt'-r,  it  (><'cms  nt'ViT  to  havt;  l>een 
•  part  of  Church  discipline  that  giKnis  should  be  com- 
mOB.  It  b  mnUy  sopposed  that  the  renunciation  of 
private  property,  and  the  system  of  community  of 
floods,  was,  for  a  time  at  lejist,  adopted  by  the  wkole 
of  the  infant  Church  of  .Jerusalem.  Tbit  the  .Hyjttem, 
if  ever  so  adopted,  was  soon  dlscontinuc<l,  is  perfectly 
«vidnrt.  Thorn  * idto  wtrt  rkkm  Ait  worlJ  \k>-Tc  ex- 
horted to  be  *  readjf  to  gittf  amd  glad  to  dutnbute," 
which  implies  both  that  there  were  rich  men  in  the 
churches,  aivl  tli.it  thi\v  were  not  requirwl  to  sndl  all 
that  tbe7  had^  and  cease  to  poesess  property,  which 
mwM  ham  left  fhetn,  ft*  (ho  fhton,  nothing  to  give. 
And  tbo  same  may  b«  learned  fkon  all  that  we  read 
•boat  the  collections  made  Id  Oiaeco  far  the  poor 
Christians  of  JudsBo,  and 
Stances  in  the  sacred  history. 

(2.)  **  Bat  it  has  been  contended  that  avBa  hi  the  in. 
tmcy  of  the  Chnrcb  of  Jemsalem,  tho  eommoiti^  of 
goods  was  in  reality  confined  to  thorn  engaged  m  the 
ministiy,  including  the  female  catechi-<tH,  or  dracon- 
eoMS,  who  were  called  'widows.'  .lu^t  at  tirst,  this 
dostriptloil  may  have  included  all  the  Iwlicvers ;  that 
is,  those  who  were  the  first  to  embrace  the  Gospel  may 
all  liAve  been  employed  in  some  department  of  the 
ministri".  That  Ananias  and  Sapphira  fhu^  i  fTcred 
themselves  for  the  ministry  is  (doubtless)  ijoth  a  cor- 
rect sapposltko,  and  one  which  will  make  the  whole 
(if  the  transaction  recorded  in  Acts  v  intelligible" 
t_E<len,  Churchman's  Dictionary,  ».  v.).  ,This  view  is 
taken  by  Hinds,  Early  Chrittianiiy  (pt.  li,  ch.  ii),  who 
refers  to  Euaebios  (lib.  iii,  c.  137)  for  confirmatioa  of 
the  suggestion. 

(3.)  Mosheim  treats  the  snbject  largely  in  bis  treat- 
ise De  Vera  Natura  Comnamiimi*  btmorum  in  eccL  Hi' 
troKl.iVYw*.  ad  Keel.  IIi>t.  (ifrtin.  vol.  i\  and  seeks  to 
AlOW  that  the  passages  in  Acts  ii,  44 ;  iv,  82,  imply  a 
comninnloa  merely  of  the  ass,  not  the  jissssssisw  of 
property,  and  that  only  for  a  temporary  parpose.  But 
the  more  likely  view  is  that  the  infant  ( "hnrch  of  Jeru- 
••ali'iii  "  wi  nt  far  in  the  ardor  of  tlu'ir  first  love  as 
to  abolish  the  external  distinctioo  of  rich  and  poor," 
palilalia  aa  **a  praplMlie  antidpatiofi  of  the  state  «f 
thin^'B  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  Ood."  The  offer- 
in^;  wa''  entirely  volmtfiry,  and  not  the  fruit  of  any 
conimainl.  On  th<'  contrary,  tlu;  X.  T.  alvounds  in  pre- 
cq;>ts  for  tlie  right  use  of  property,  implying  its  8«par> 
ata  aad  pwper  pesasarieB .  flea  Hinds  (L  c.) ;  Schaff, 
4feiC<A.  JKilf  114|  KIIlMiy.daeMiitChavAip.es; 


Neander, 
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Commutation  or  Pkmahcb  in  the  Bomau  Catli- 
oUeChBidi.  SeePiKAWiB. 

Compaaa  (u«ually  n«XoM,  to  svrrottHd)  is 

osed  as  a  noun  by  the  A.  V.,  eqiecially  in  tbo  phrase  ( 
"fetch  a  compass"  (^^0,  Num.  xzsiv,  6;  Joab.  zv, 
3;  2  Sam.  v,  2.3;  2  Kings  lii,9{  «pii|IXOfMU,  AelS 

xxviii,  13),  i.  e.  go  around. 

Compel,  in  Matt  v,  41 ;  xxvii,  32 ;  Mark  zv,  21, 
is  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  for  the  technical  term 
Ayyafnim,  to  isy  Bi»  into  public  service  [see  AboAp 
RRuo];  Ib  Ivke  lAr,  28  ((ivctyra:;^,  oftea  to  **eoi^ 
'  strain"),  it  has  a  milder  sense,  i.  c.  urffe,  rather  tfaaB 
j  the  fuU  meaning  of  coercion  (as  elsewhere). 

I  Compiegne,  Stnods  of  (ConrmtUM  Compendim- 
*<;  Ciynritium  ('omj>fmli'n.'<f).  Tl\-'  sviukI-'  li<ld  in 
Compiegne  l>e^an  tirst  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  and 
ended  in  the  14th  century.  The  Diet  held  by  Pl^ln 
I  the  Little,  A.  D.  757,  at  Compiegne,  is  counted  among 
the  sjmods,  because  the  privileges  of  the  archbishop 
Chrodi'^ng  were  ratified  and  si^mol  l.i  fi  ri'  thv  a--«  ni- 
bled  bishops  (Mansi,  ConcUiorum  mmi  tt  amp!.  CoUectio, 
vii,  653  sq.,  Florent.  1766).  Whether  the  few  ehnrdi 
laws  which  were  Issoed  under  Charlemagne  in  the  year 
775  as  capitularies,  which  related  partly  to  church  gov- 
ernment, partly  t<»  ci'dcsiustical  revenues,  and  jMirtly 
to  monastic  discipline,  were  established  at  a  synu<l  in 
CofliplegBe  b  vary  doubtftil,  beoaase  in  the  record  of  the 
I  capitulary  there  is  only  mention  made  of  a  tynoflalU  ooa- 
«fn<tt*(8ec  Hardninos,  ^  cte  fonci/ioniin,  iii,  205(1.  Paris, 
1714).  A  syiurtl  111  Id  till  re  in  X'lW.  at  which  th.-  I.i  l.<.p«i 
qiokeof  the  usurpations  practised  by  laymen  in  church 
MiaHaia,  BBqr  iadced  lie  regarded  as  a  diet  (Jlansi,  1.  e. 
xiv,  410,  Venet.  1769).  The  synod  held  in  Compiegne 
in  8.'$3  was  of  real  importance  in  the  development  of 
the  Church.  In  the  year  M'.'fl,  n  Ci>uni:il  at  I'aris,  in  a 
letter  to  the  kings  Louis  and  Lothaire,  referring  to  an 
explaaatlOB  whldi  It  was  said  the  Emperor  Constaa- 
tine  had  given,  set  up  the  o|>inion  that  the  bishops 
were  tlie  judges  of  kings,  but  that  the  bishops  them- 
selven  could  not  I K!  judged  by  men.  This  tln  -i-  first 
found  a  practical  application  at  the  above-mentioned 
synod  la  OoBiidepie,  aa  the  sons  of  Louis  desired  their 
father  to  lie  sentenced  to  a  public  penance  by  the  bisb" 
ops,  and  thus  declared  unfit  to  reign  (llarduintis,  1.  c. 
iv.  1H7.H,  Par.  1714  ;  Mansi.  I.  c.  xiv,  <>i7).  The  hvnod 
of  1095  declared  a  nobleman,  Hugo  de  Juiaco,  under 
the  has;  that  of  1286  established  several  regulations 
which  aimed  at  securing  ecclesiastical  liberties ;  and 
that  of  1270  declared  against  the  unlawful  possession 
of  cccle.<ia.4tical  IjenefK  cs,  which  was  regarded  as  sacri- 
lege (see  Uarduinus,  I.  c.  vii,  654,  Par.  1714;  Mansi, 
1.  e.  bbIt,  18,  Tenet  VKfy  More  importaat  iras  the 
svno<l  in  1301.  a'<  if  made  several  decision"*  cnncerning 
eccle-^ia-stical  juriMlii  tion  (^liarduinus,  1.  c,  \k  1247; 
Mansi,  I.  c.  xxv,  87,  Venet.  1782).  The  Ust  synod  in 
Compiegne  issued  only  some  decrees  for  the  uainto- 
nance  of  Chordi  dlsdpilBO  (see  Haidnhraa,  I.  c.  p. 
i-2f-.n ;  Man«i.  1.  c.  p.U7).~HeraaAJtWi-^£b9iliyldib, 
>Suj>]i'>  nu  iithd.  i,  845. 

Competentes,  a  class  of  calsdianMm  In  the  eariy 

Church.    See  CATEcnrMESs. 

Completoriwn,  Completinum,  or  CkmpUae 
(from  Lat.  comptere,  tojW  up),  the  last  service  fai  the 
evening:  the  bed-time  service.  Acconiing  to  tlie  ca- 
nonical hoars,  fixed  hours  for  public  prayer  were  in- 
tradaeed  Into  the  Church  witli  the  institutions  of  the 
monastic  life.  In  the  Weetem  Church  the  practice  of 
prnving  seven  times  a  day  was  adopted  In  the  6th  Of 
I'th  centur*',  and  the  citmphton'tm  was  the  last  or  (hi- 
isbing  canonical  boor.  See  Procter,  Hist,  of  the  Con- 
mmPmgeff^Ui  ftMBaa,  PrimdjpU$  of  DivimSer^ 
•ia%p.88b  OoBip. GaaomoAi. HoBBBf  Bbbviast. 
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ComplntelMlUl  POLYGLOT.  8m  IPolt-  '  tied  to  the  tiatisfuction  of  tho  nonconformists ;  bat,  the 
OLOTs.  I  ljiabo|M  aunimoualjr  refitting  tbcir  oooMUt,  Uw 

ComposteUa,  Miutart  Obuer  of  9r.  Jamwi  |  f^. „'™'*^*fjy  ."^ 

OF.    "St.  Jiiiiie*  the  Elder  was  ailojdi  d  u)^  the  pjitron   ' ~  *' ~ "  '   ***■ *  ' 


Mint  of  Spain  after  Uw  victory  of  Claviju,  aud  bis  rei- 
ki were  preserrMl  at  CoMi|MMteIIa.  IhenairelsMp- 

powd  to  be  pi^rfomird  by  these  relics  drew  vast  DOm- 
bcr*  of  pilgriniH.  for  whose  supjjort  bospibils  were  e»- 
tablififaed  by  tlie  lanonw  of  St.  Eloi.  1  be  vicinity  of 
the  Moors  baving  rendered  tlie  roada  unsafe,  tbirteeo 


hition,  t!ic  M  li.Miic  was  renewed  at  the  ins-tunce  ofWiU 
Uain  III,  liut  uttt-r  two  atteniptH  the  de>ign  of  union 
vTBS  aluindoned,  and  the  Act  of  Toleration  (tamed  in 
its  stead.*'  See  Uacaolay,  ffitlory  of  England^  lii,  68^ 
380 ;  art.  EaouuiDf  Cbvbch  of  ;  Eden,  OvreHaHMV 
I)trHoniini,  s.  v. 

Compton,  HsmiT,  liiabop  of  Londoiii  son  of  the 
oolitonMBWiitodfbrtlwiMetoethmof  I  secoBd  Esil  of  Northampton,  was  bora  at  Compton  In 

the  pilgrim-,  .nid  «ith  the  <  aiion--<  r*-- '  16:t*2,  and  wan  educatfd  at  Queen's  Co11p:;«',  Oxf'Til, 
solved  to  fuuu<l  an  oriltT  of  the  tianic  which  he  b-ft  in  I'l.V^'.  After  mmic  years  h|wiii  in 
kimi  as  that  of  tlic  Hosiiitallers  or:  travel  on  the  Continent,  he  returned  to  England  on 
Templars.  The  pope  granted  his  as- 1  the  lestocation  of  Charles  II.  For  a  short  tine  he 
sent  in  a  bull,  dated  6th  Jnly,  ITTS,  I  was  a  comet  to  tlio  amy;  ttien  wont  to  Oambridga, 

nccompjnicd  with  the  statutes  of  the '  pa«sc(!  M  A  .  tcok  onliTs.  and  wa."  niarlf  canon  <if 
order.     Whatever    conquests   were  (  lirij-t  (  liurdi,  <Jxforfl,  in  KItiC.    After  variou'*  pre- 

fcrnicnts,  be  was  uinde  bishop  of  Oxford  in  lt;74,  and 
was  tianalated  to  the  see  of  London  in  167&  or  167& 
He  beeamo  tutor  to  the  prineeeaea  Mary  and  Anno, 


nude  tnm  the  iiifldel  were  declared 
tha  property  of  the  order,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  thirteen  \nlfgblt»  was  vested 


Cniw  of  lUi!  ( inlor 
i;uup(MteUa. 


with  authority  to  elect  and  dejKjse  n  ]  and  imbued  them  with  bis  own  earnestly  Prote.»t;int 


(^aiid  master.  The  kninht.H  mad 
vows  of  jxivcrty,  (iln><lii'ni  <',  aiiil  ■  cli- 
ba^,  and  profassed  their  belief  in  the  inmuculate 
concoptkw.  To  protect  Christhns  and  eoDTett  inft- 
d<  1»  tli>  y  vowed  to  Im>  the  only  object  in  their  wars 
with  the  iSaracens.  In  ni(i!<t  of  the  i;reat  battles  be> 
Christian  and  Moor  the  red  cro^s  of  Uie  order 
iplcooaa.  The  coi^acsts  of  the  order  itself, 
oomUned  with  the  gnteAd  manlfieenee  of  the  natioo, 
ipeedily  incn^usod  its  wealth  and  pow'er  Ki  yond  tho»e 
of  any  tif  the  other  orders  of  kni>;htho<Hl.  In  nihlition 
t«  the  thrtu-  larj;«  commanderio.'*  of  I-fon,  Castile,  nncl 
MoDtalvan,  it  possessed  nearly  200  minor  command- 
romprisinp,  H  Is  said,  mors  than  WO  priories, 
with  many  ri«  f>,  dointers,  hospital*,  castles,  Imroughs, 
two  towns,  aud  17h  villaj;re}',  exclusive  of  its  [wssfs- 
•hms  in  Portugal.  This  enormous  wealth  and  power 
of  the  order  excited  the  Jealousy  of  the  crown,  in  which, 
in  1522,  the  f^nd  mastership  was  permanently  ve«ted 
tlic  f(0[>p.  llaviiij;  thii^  t  r,  oinc  m<  rcly  honorary 
and  dc|)cndcnt  on  the  crown,  the  order  rapidly  d^ 
cnased  ia  importaiiea."<->Chaaiban,  AfycifiyadBa, 

«.  V. 

ComposteUa,  SAirnAOo  dk,  a  town  in  Spain, 
and  1  111'  I'Tthi'  thn-e  most  famous  places  of  pilgrima^;.! 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  two  oChears  being  Kome 
and  Jeramlem.   Tbo  place  was  fermeriy  ealled  cmI 

Sanctum  J acdbum  Aju^flohim  or  fliaromo  Pottolo,  whence 
by  abbreviation  Cumposti  lla  was  formed.  According 


ru'iitiments.  On  the  accession  of  James  II  he  was  dis- 
iiii>^->'<I  from  the  council  and  from  his  deanery  of  tha 
Koyul  Cliapel  on  account  of  his  rtgorotts  opposition  to 


|io)>erc.    In  1AM  he  was  tried  befbre  lUm  tords  com- 

niW^-ii'm  r-:  I  tlic  iui|()ri<nis  Jeffries  pr«>'»iilin<;'>ori  a  charge 
of  diM)lK'dicnLC  to  the  king's  mandate  (for  the  suspen- 
sion of  Dr.flharp),  and  was  snspended  fW>ni  his  episco- 
pal ftoctlona.  Ho  was  teotored  in  1688,  and  on  tha 
accession  of  William  he  recorerod  all  the  ofieee  fhwn 
which  he  liml  been  expelled,  llishop  Compton  soni^bt 
to  conciliate  DUsenters,  ami  to  tind  means  of  reunit- 
ing them  to  the  Cliuri  h  of  I'lnirland.  His  ^<>-<'nl1ed 
"ultra -Protestantism"  made  him  vnpopolar  with 
High-chorchmen.  Ho  died  Jnly  7, 1718.  He  pah. 
li«hed  A  Trfattjw  nf  thr  f'ttm:ntit,n'n  (Ixmd.  1677); 
a  numlter  of  epLo^copal  letters  aud  charges,  etc. — New 
oad  GM«ra(  My.  iMcMsnary,  tv,  M  aq. 

Comstock,  Grovk.k  S.,  a  Baptist  mis.«ionary,  was 
bom  at  riysses,  N.  Y.,  .March  24,  IXOl'.  He  gradua- 
ted at  Hamilton  CoUc^  in  1^27,  studied  law  after- 
wards, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.  Undar 
the  ministry  of  the  Rot.  C.  O.  Finney  lie  was  conTert* 
1  ed,  and  then  studied  theolr\L^-  at  the  M.ndison  T'nivors- 
ity.  Heciding  to  devote  his  life  t<>  missions,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Bapti-t  P(>rcij,'n  Missionary 
Board,  and  sailed  from  Boston  for  Burmah  on  Jnly  ^ 
1884.  Ho  remained  some  timo  at  Amherst  and  MaaU 
main  studyinj;  the  lanpinf.'e,  and  then  chose  Arracan 
for  his  lipid  of  labor.  In  1837  be  organized  a  native 
a  Spanish  tradition,  the  apostle  James  the  Kbler  church  at  Kyouk  Phyou ;  and  he  reniaine<l,  in  spite  of 
canw  to  tha  I^rreoaan  ponlnsola,  and  is  buried  at  Com- 1  a  deadly  climate,  to  which  his  wife  and  two  cbildren 
postella.  The  leRend  of  the  apostle  haTing  preached  |  MI  Ytctims  In  1848,  mTomltting  in  labor  nntU  tba  ID- 
ill  Si>:iin  i>»  t]r^t  mciifiniKM!  in  the  ninth  century,  anil 
ha*  generally  been  repmliiUo<l  l»y  the  Koman  Cath- 
olic writers,  althongh  it  was  defended  by  the  Bol- 
landists  (.4rf<j  .Soncf.  torn.  Vi,  /uIm,  Afpemditi  and 
torn.  i,«4/>rt/M,  Diatribe),  and  by  the  Piviestant  J.  A. 
Fabricius  (Salutort*  Lux  l\r(nif/> Hi,  c.  16,  §  2).  The 
claini  of  Compo»tella  to  the  Ix'dy  of  the  apostle  has 
found  more  advocates  umonj^  the  Roman  Catholic 
wrifteia,  although  the  church  of  St.  fiataniina  at  Tou- 
louse prefers  tiie  same  claim.  The  riral  claims  have 
l>e€n  compromised  liy  assundn^;  that  each  churrh  had 
one  half,  as  a  division  of  fanmus  relics,  it  is  alleijed, 
ftaqoontly  occurred  in  the  Middle  Ages.  ComposteUa 
was  made  a  bishopric  in  the  Iteginnini;  of  the  9th  ccn- 
taiy,  and  in  lli'O  an  archbi.obopric.— Wetzer  n.  Welte, 
KMim-Ler.  ii,  7.%. 

Comprehenaion,  in  English  history,  "the  scheme 
first  proposed  by  Sir  Orlan<lo  Rridgman  in  1688  for  re- 
laxing the  terms  of  conformity  to  the  E«^tJiblished 
Church  of  England,  and  admitting  Protestant  dissent- 
ers into  its  cOmmunioD.  In  1674,  Tillotson  and  StIU 
Ungfleot  lenawad  tha  atlMBfti  and  tha  tenna  van  aet- 


ncss  which  ended  in  bis  death.  April  tB|  1844.— ^1 
icon  Miuionanf  Memorial,  p.  155. 

Comte,  A^orsTK,  Ibnnder  of  tiie  so-called  Foafttr- 

i?m,  was  l>om  at  Montpellicr  Jan.  12, 17?M,  and  died  at 
Pariu  Sept.  b,  1857.  He  was  the  propoundcr  of  an 
elalioratc  system  of  philosophy,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Ftisitiva,  to  denote  its  scientilic  and  practical 
character,  and  to  distingnish  it  from  all  schemes  of 
metaphysical  speculation. 

He  sprung  from  a  family  eminently  Homnn  Catho- 
lic in  religion  and  Royalist  in  politics,  nnd  these  inflo« 
ences  affected  tba  deveiopment  of  his  theories,  not» 
wHlMluidlng  the  ferer  of  innoradoa  which  alwwi 
possessed  htm.  He  was  educated  in  Paris  at  tta 
Polytechnic  school,  in  which  he  became  a  subordfaials 
instrodor  to  1832.  His  first  dreams  of  phOoMpUD 
reform  are  ascribed  by  him  to  his  fimrtaantb  jsar,  |MP- 
haps  in  rivalry  of  the  precocity  attributed  to  Bacoo. 
In  1810  he  (  f>nf  •  j  lated  emij^r  .tii  n  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  transplanting  of  his  na.scent  philosoph- 
ieal  career  to  America.  In  August.  1817,  he  i>eeaBa 
aoqnaintad  with  the  notorious  8L  Sinion>-half  asM*, 
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bllf  ^urUtan — and  was  m  strongly  imprMiBed  with 
hto  TilioiuuT  raptariM  as  to  be  considered  bis  most 
hopaiAd  disciple,  and  the  successor  upon  whom  that 
■trsnge  saga  daaind  hit  niMitlie  to  bU,  tbou^h  recog- 

niaing  Comtek  fiital  want  of  nUglooB  susceptibility. 
Tliis  ccnnertion  was  alw  ivy  ackthjwlerlgfd  li_v  CotuU', 
though  ineatioued  in  laUr  years  with  increasing  bit- 
terness and  disgust.  He  diftclaimed  all  obllgatioiit  to 
fiLfiimoa,  aad  flunad  and  fretted  wlMnmr  tha  tncw 
of  8t  Stmoninn  were  recognised  in  lib  own  pMla*- 
ophy.  In  April,  18*20,  he  opened  a  course  of  gratu- 
itous pnlections  on  the  new  scheme,  wliicb  bad  been 
Wdnad  to  a  somewhat  determinate  ftnt  hf  aafWal 
assay 8  preriouslj  published.  The  oooraa  was  inter- 
rupt by  brain  ferer,  terminating  la  inaanitj.  In 
consequence  <if  this  :Ut4uk,  which  be  destgnstes  um 
crite  oerebrale,  be  was  fur  souio  time  ooufiiwd  in  a  lu- 
natic asylum.  | 

la  1829  he  oonnMooed  the  imnense  structure  of  liis  i 
PosHire  Philosophy.    It  was  completed  in  six  heavy  ' 
volumes,  cotit-uniiii;  iicirly  6<Kt>*  iiiij;i>s.     The  lirst 
volume  appeared  in  ItHiO,  its  750  pages  having  been 
MBpoMd  la  dw  wputb  of  three  months.   ILComto  | 
nvtlj  reviaed,  and  never  reeopied  his  manuscript 
As  It  came  from  hia  bnun  it  pasaed  to  the  press,  and 
frum  the  press  to  the  public.    The  Revolution  of  July 
delayed  the  prosecution  of  his  labors  for  live  years,  . 
tot  with  the  retorn  of  more  tranquil  times  1m  reatmad  ' 
than,  and  aeUovod  the  sixth  and  last  volnoM  la  1S4S.  | 
This  ii  the  woric  on  which  M.  Comte'a  repotatioa ' 
ai  a  philo!<opbi:T  iilmost  exclusively  rests.     It  in  tho 
only  ooe  of  his  works  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
Ua  dlic^ilaa,  or  regarded  by  tlioae  who  fbllow  hia 
goidance  without  attadiiag  thwaelvea  to  his  banner. ' 
It  contains  (bt  body  and  tabstance  of  Positivism,  and 
was  justly  reHaptized  Sl/^f''ll/•  ilt  PhUos"phie  P>ititit^, 
In  hb  later  philosophical  development  (Jointe  endeav- 
ored to  infuse  the  vital  breath  of  a  moral  and  religiooa  ! 
•pint  into  the  cadaverous  Pyrrtwnism  of  his  earlier  i 
views.    But  this  attempt,  which  was  flagrantly  un- ' 
SQcce.ssful,  offended  alike  his  sort  Jin'l  his  ili>tiiiit  .nl- 
mirers,  who  hailed  and  honored  his  labors  rather  for 
their  ijotwoHB  bMO^  tlwa  fcr  thalr  Moogakod  \ 
troth.  ' 

On  the  completion  of  Iiis  scheme  of  philosophy 
Comte  proceeded  to  apply  its  principle*  to  tho  n-ctifl- 
cation  of  society.    It  was  nine  years,  however,  before  i 
Hm  Urat  volume  o#  Us  9f^hm  de  /WMpt  Potkim  \ 
appeared.    They  were  years  of  annoyance,  anguish, 
misfortune,  and  strange  adventure.    He  had  support- 
ed himself  and  his  family  I  y  the  scanty  fruits  of  his 
vocation  as  a  public  and  a  private  teadier  ef  mathe- 
matice.   To  this  vocation  we  tf  Indetted  fbr  his  I 
TVeafsse  of  Analytical  Geometry,  published  hi  1843. 
He  relievi^  the  dull  routine  of  duty  by  lectures  to  the 
I'ari-ian  community  on  topics  connected  with  dcience,  \ 
or  with  the  promulgation  of  his  philosophy.    One  of  ! 
thaoe  courses  is  porpetoatid  la  his  PhUotcfhical  Tna-  ^ 
tue  on  Popular  Astrommg  (1845).    His  heretical  opin- 
ions, and,  still  more,  his  arrogant  and  irritable  dispoel-  | 
tion,  provoked  opp'<sition,  and  excited  ill-will  among ! 
his  colleagues.   Uis  position  in  the  Polytechnic  School 
was  rendered  precarious,  and  be  waa  flaaHy  deprived 
of  it.    At  a  later  period  his  public  lectures  wnre  for  a 
abort  time  closed  by  the  interference  of  tlie  povem- 
ncnt.    Thi^  is  the  lon^c  per8t)njil  persecution  of  which 
be  complains  with  habitual  acrimoi^  in  bis  later 
worlLS.    Ue  was  marriedf  bat  had  been  separated  frmn 
his  wife.    While  his  heart  was  wrung  and  parched  liy 
many  sorrows,  a  new  f^iscination  consoled  him,  and 
ojiened  unsuspected  fountain!  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  coil. 
In  1845  Comte  became  violently  attached  to  an  accoro- 
pliabed  lady,  Kadame  Gotilde  do  Yaoa,  who  waa  aep- 
arated  from  her  husband,  as  he  was  from  his  wife. 
Their  association  was  purely  Platonic,  and  terminated  , 
in  a  year  by  tho  de  ith  of  the  siren  on  April  5,  IHWl.  , 
The  Pontivt  Politic*  is  animated  throaghoot  by  Iwr  in- . 

11^  V  ' 


Bpiration,  and  is  dedicated  to  her,  with  a  commpmora- 
tion  of  her  virtues,  in  languuKo  which  would  sound 
extravagant  in  Dante  or  Petrarch.  Brief  as  the  inti* 
macy  biul  been,  it  revolutionized  Onnte's  wboh  na- 
ture and  the  entire  spirit  of  his  tipecnlatioas. 

This  sfran^;o  trian-rnntatifm  of  drK-trine  exhihitPil  it- 
self in  tho  />k'c-iUt  $t:  >jn  the  general  Character  of  PotitiO' 
tna,  wbith  U  longiKi  to  the  mMsBansar  of  1848,  and 
was  oamtoyed  as  an  introduction  to  the  <^ys<eas  ojfPot- 
Mm  P^Mtica.  The  rigidity  and  sterility  of  the  cold 
and  heartless  rationalism  of  tho  Pontive  Pfulofojthy  w.uj 
evidently  tinsnited  to  act  upon  society  and  to  regen- 
ctato  It;  and  tbo  application  of  the  Fbaltive  doo- 
trine  to  practical  ends  almost  necessiuted  the  ad> 
ndsslon  of  the  moral  element,  which  had  been  prevl- 
ourIv  dL>rof;ardcd.  ^fen  arc  ivit  cotilrollcil  l.v  their 
reason ;  they  are  stimulated  by  their  imagination,  and 
impelled  by  their  aflhetions.  To  discipline  the  hearty 
an  authority,  and  not  arguments,  is  required.  But  no 
practical  morals  are  possible,  as  an  obligatory  rule 
of  act!  which  do  not  result  from  the  decrees  of  a 
supreme  will.  Thus  the  first  step  towards  a  sj'stem- 
atto  plan  of  political  antliority,  or  of  sociological  inter- 
pretotion,  most  be  the  recognition  of  a  Divine  Legia> 
later  and  the  acceptation  of  an  incontestable  creed. 
M.  Cc  inte  was  thus  driven,  by  the  extension  of  his 
theoriea  to  ttieir  practical  applications,  to  introduce 
ethiea  into  fba  obda  of  the  sdenoes,  to  institute  a  dl> 
vlnify,  to  rseogniae  or  to  invent  a  religion.  His  per* 
oeptton  of  the  need  was  quickened,  if  liis  sosceptibnt. 
ties  were  not  awakened,  by  the  resuscitation  of  his 
natural  affections,  and  the  glow  of  sentiment  was  kin- 
dled by  hii  preposterous  passion.  The  long  inter- 
val wbieb  separated  the  completion  of  the  PkHtmpkio 
Pogiiite  from  the  oonnnenoement  of  the  Politique  Poeu 
tire  may  have  l)een,  in  reality,  due  less  to  th'-  p<  r-nnal 
persecution  of  which  he  complains,  and  to  tho  revolu. 
tionaiy  aaaNihj  of  1848,  than  to  the  time  and  thought 
requisite  to  systematize  his  new  views,  and  to  produce 
some  appearance  of  harmony  between  the  philonophle 
doctrine  and  ite  efflorescence  in  a  theocratic  dream. 
The  whole  plan  was,  however,  arranged  in  his  own 
mind  when  be  entered  upon  the  composition  of  his  so> 
dological  treatise.  Nothing  is  more  admirable  than 
the  rapidity  and  completeness,  the  methodical  regular^ 
Ity,  and  the  preordained  preci-ion  with  which  eai  h 
sttooessive  year  brought  forward  at  tiie  appointed  time 
a  nw  valvme  of  the  Potittgue  PotHlmt  till  the  whola 
was  aocomidisbed.  Each  volume  appeared  in  ite  sea- 
son, like  the  blossoms  of  the  returning  summer.  The 
first  wa.i  published  in  July,  1851  ;  the  secoinl  in  Miiy, 
1862;  the  third  in  August,  1868;  and  the  fourth  in 
Aogoat,  mL  rbm  aeoood  valanM  of  the  PotUive 
Polities  was  prcc4>ded  in  the  same  month  by  the  pab- 
lication  of  the  Calnuhr  of  Pimtlvitm — that  singular 
and  ela(>orate  rehajitism  uf  tlic;  months  of  tht  year 
and  the  days  of  the  week  which  sultstitutes  the  no- 
tabflHias  of  bamaa  piugieas  for  the  Simdays  and 
saints'  days  of  tho  Catholic  Church,  and  the  months 
of  imperial  Home.  In  the  Octolnsr  of  the  same 
year  wri*  juiMislipil  the  t  'alf'filjnn  of  Pcuttii-im,  de- 
signed to  diffuae  a  knowledge  of  the  new  phitooophy 
and  tha  mm  oraad  aasong  tbe  masses  of  tbo  peopk.- 
At  the  close  of  the  PJitique  PoMve  H.  Comte  marks 
out  the  ulterior  projeeta  which  he  designed  to  achieve 
before  advancing  years  should  demand  rejx^^e.  S.  von 
yean  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  enlargement  and  reo- 
tiileattM  of  hia  theory ;  and  then,  on  the  atteinmeat 
of  his  grand  climacteric,  he  would  sing  his  Dimitta*. 
A  System  of  Positive,  Logic,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Mathe- 
maiicji,  was  promised  for  'l>^bCi ;  ,-1  t^yttrm  of  Positire 
Morals,  or  Treatise  on  Umoersal  EchuxUion,  for  1869 ; 
and  A  Bytiem  of  PosUmt  Mmirp,  or  Treatise  on  the 
Action  of  Humanity  on  its  terrestrial  Abodeytof  ISSL 
Tbe  first  volume  of  the  first  of  these  works  WIS  pab. 
lished,  according  to  announcement,  in  1856,  but  befne 
the  second  was  ready  Comte  died,  in  1857.  Yaiioua 
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yiimpltlcU  had  been  issued  by  ILCointe  at  different  t 
{leriotis  of  his  career,  in  order  to  give  immediate  con- ' 
sistency  to  his  views  on  special  points,  or  to  {lopularize 
hU  dodrim.   TImm  H  ia  iiMdlMa  to  spedfjr.   Mora  i 
fnterettinf  In  fbetsMl^M,  m  hiom  Important  tOt  an ) 
ap[iri  ciatifin  of  tlip  tnan,  riri"  tht?  anmiii!  rirculars  is- 
sued to  those  who  participated  in  the  sub^criptiun  fur 
Ua  support. 

7Sa  Sfdm  ^Potdunm,  in  aeewdaooa  with  what 
haa  alraidy  been  ohaarvtd,  reqolna  to  1m  «onaldend 

under  two  di.otinct,  though  connected  a.-jxTts — the  ?ci- 
entiiic  theory  as  originallj  expounded  in  M.  Comte's 
aaodiar  work,  and  the  practical  application  of  tbat(lM> 
onr  aa  pwaaiitad  in  hia  latest  compkt*  ttoatiso* 
(L)  lU  AaMiB  PUkmphy.-'niB  la  th«  doralop. 

nant  and  OCHIldiuation  of  all  the  nmterlalii-tic  tenden- 
deaof  adanos  in  the  age  of  the  Encvdupanlia  and  the 
Baralation.    It  is  not  itwlf  materialistic^  because  it 
[HOC pads  begrand  materialism  in  tha  aamo  divactioo,  and 
la  atlannated  Into  a  pure  aananwM  phenomeaaBam.  It 
cmtemplates  merely  "  the  shows  of  things,"  and  it  co- 
ordinates them  acoordiDg  to  their  concomitani  t  .s  and 
sequences,  vaoilgBtatac  no  artnal  bond  of  connection 
batwaen  tbam,  noir  any  power  on  which  they  depend. 
TIm  Amdioa  of  philoaophy  is  simply  to  Introdneo  or- 
der and  coherence  into  ohserved  phenomena.  Posi- 
tivism is,  accordingly,  a  hatiit  or  intellectual  temper- 
•ment  rather  than  a  philosophy,  a  method  rather  than 
ft  doctrine.    Hence  the  moat  cbametariatie  peeall. 
arity  of  this  work,  aa  of  the  whole  Intelleetaal  evolu- 
tion of  its  author,  is  his  arrant^rmeiit  of  tfu-  sciences, 
with  the  principles  on  which  ttiat  arrangement  pro- 
ceeds.   The  treatise  becomea,  in  oonseqaence,  an  or^ 
deriy  ezpoaition  of  the  sdencoa  and  of  their  reciprocal 
dependenelea,  embrariDg  the  atatement  of  the  reaalta 
and  processes  of  science,  with  nn  indication  of  defi- 
ciencies, excrescences,  and  alierrations  in  their  present 
constitation.   It  is  more  profound  in  its  execution  than 
in ita  conception— in  its  detaila  than  in  Ita  general  qriv> 
It.  The  aolitary  principle  OQ  which  the  whole  elabom- 
tion  of  Positivism  reposes  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Three 
StAtes.   To  this  may  be  referred  Comte's  classification 
of  tiM  sciences — his  rule  for  their  evolution,  compoai- 
tlon,  and  rank— hia  ezpoaition  of  their  rignificnnce  and 
dtaciplinary  Talno— his  hlaloiy  of  aodety,  and  hIa  fh^ 
orj'  of  humanity.    Ttii;?  ranlina!  position  is,  that  the 
whole  human  fiiinily,  a«  well  us  each  individual  mind, 
paaees  through  three  successive  and  incompatible  con- 
ditkma:  1.  The  Tbeohigieal  SUte^  which  aaeribaa  all 
phanonena  to  dtvlno  aicancy;  S.  The  Metaphyrieal 

State,  which  qucftions  thr  divine  action, ^ind  iittrU>utes 
all  changes  to  intiuences,  entities,  occult  causes,  laws 
of  nature,  etc.  |  wd^Si.  The  Positive  State,  which  ao- 
oapta  the  pbonoBNBftirlthoat  raferenoa  to  their  erigf- 
ination,  and  amnfaa  tfiam  mder  ganeral  lawa,  wUdi 
merely  state  the  inyariahle  relations  of  succession 
and  resemblance.'*  This  principle  of  the  Three  States 
has  been  assailed  by  both  admirers  and  opponents ; 
bnt  it  la  rathw  liw|iaifc<-t  and  mlMipplied  than  fiUae. 
1%e  aneceaaloa  of  flHOO  alalao  la  esptahied  by  die 

confusion  and  anHlpUcity  of  appafntly  disconnect- 
ed facts,  which  perplex  the  untutoretl  mind,  and  sug- 
goat  the  arbitrary  will  of  superior  existencea.  As  or- 
der reveala  itMlf  in  the  nddat  of  diaoidei^  an  arbitnuy 
government  of  llie  antverae  b  repadlated,  and  law 

maintained  by  the  operation  <if  natural  forces  is  more 
or  less  extensively  accepted  as  the  solution  of  the  enig- 
nus  of  creation.  Thus  metaphysics  is  the  cnielhia 
in  which  theology  and  faith  are  giadnally  omipai^ 
tad.  Aa  Uie  regularity  of  phenomena  la  more  gen- 
erally apprehended,  the  jurisdiction  of  metaphysics 
is  by  degrees  reatricted,  and  is  finally  denied.  No 
knowledge  la  admitted  which  does  not  promiae  to 
became  sdenoe^  no  adonoa  which  is  not  phenomenal 
only,  no  phenomena  which  soirgest  any  other  prind. 
pie  than  nnUbrra  hnrmon}'  and  consecution  of  facts. 
In  tha  pcooeae  of  speculative  diseutaoglement  by 


which  the  Positive  haliit  is  attained,  those  sulijerts  are 
naturally  the  first  to  asi<ume  a  scientific  form  which 
are  characterized  by  the  greatest  simplicity  in  them* 
■elvee,  and  are^  accoiding  to  the  Baeonlan  OKpreiaioa, 
**leaat  fanmened  In  ouitter.'*   Ilenee  the  niuitlooa  of 
number  and  syaco  art-  the  earliest  to  exhibit  an  onlerlv 
cohereiKf ;  and  mathematics  is  not  merely  the  disci- 
plinary introduction  to  the  sciences,  bnt  the  eldest  by 
birtlk    Increaaing  complexity  and  apedalty  charao* 
tetlae  the  adeneaa  aa  they  suceeaeively  detach  Aem- 
selves  from  the  general  ma^-s  of  unsvptumatiznl  knowl- 
edge.   The  principle  on  w  hich  the  cla&silication  of  the 
sciences  proceeds  is  thus  from  greater  tO  liMt  afanpli^ 
ity,  (htm  the  more  general  to  the  mora  apodal,  torn 
the  more  abatnet to  die  more  concTCle.  B^tbe  appli- 
cation of  this  rule  M.  Comtc  organizes  tha  whole  hie- 
rarcliy  of  the  sciences.    Six  only  are  recognised  in 
the  Polituiur  Potttity :  I.  M.ithemntics ;  II.  Astrooo* 
my ;  III.  Natural  PhOooopl^,  or  Pbyaica i  IT.  CheB> 
istiy ;  V.  Biology ;  VI.  Sociology;  towhleh  was  ttta- 
wanls  added,  VII.  Monils.    Ilavinfrthus  arranged  the 
several  sciences,  M.  Conito  proceed.*  to  the  exhibition 
of  their  factions,  their  constitution,  their  conquests, 
and  their  comytion.   He  thoa  fumiihea  an  abatnet 
of  an  aehnllfle  knowledge.    TUa  tnmienae  dabaaik 

tion  culminate  in  hi«  creation  of  the  new  science  of 
Bociologj'.  That  science  is  roughly  sketdied  rather 
than  definitely  cooatitnted  in  the  Pkilo$ojMe  Potiiim, 
It  ia  divided  into  two  parte,  Statica  and  I^ynnmiea. 
Social  Statleatnata  of  the  Ibnnal  eondlthma  of  die  ex- 
istence of  societies;  social  Dynamio  nf  KO<'iety  in  its 
vital  state  of  incessant  transfunnatioti.  Having  as- 
certained all  that  had  been  accomplished,  and  ell  that 
legitimately  aooght  acoompUahmant,  Conita  conaMaiad 
that  •  aolid  fimndatkB  had  bean  laid  fiirft  hdealUe 
theory  of  poUtfoal  nctioB  adaqoato  to  dm  ngaMnliaB 
of  society. 

(S.)  MHre  Politic*.— \i  haa  beoD  abowa  bow  K. 
Comte  was  reduced  to  the  neeaaalty  of  tfaeoyerlng  or 

imagining  a  God,  and  of  Teconatmeting  a  theology,  a 
ceremonial,  and  a  r<  ligious  i  r^'nnization.  He  new  di- 
vinity— If  Aimveau  Etrt  Suprtvie — is  bnpanlty.  The 
nnita  of  the  living  race  are  separately  united  by  death 
to  thia  great  a^t,  and  become  atomie  conatitnenta  of 
the  fanmeital  emenee.  It  la  a  complete  deHleation  ef 
man.  a  i  tmijiloto  resolution  of  divinity  into  humanity. 
It  is  u  strange  counterpart  to  l'anthei»m  w  hici)  is  pro- 
duced in  this  scheme  of  thorongh*going  Panhuman* 
lam.  The  new  divinity  waa  to  be  adored,  to  be  ap> 
pnadied  with  prayer,  to  be  honored  whh  an  appropri- 
ate ceremonial,  wcr'iii]  f><d  with  due  rites,  and  served 
by  a  numerous  army  of  priests.  Of  thia  priesthood 
M.  Comte  waa  to  l>e  the  living  head.  Science  and  re- 
ligion were  at  length  raconciled  fay  thdr  nnioo  and 
IdanftMeatlon ;  the  prieat  waa  the  edendfic  Inatraclor; 

the priaatboofl  l  on'^ivtcd  df  tlu'  mnscrrated  devotees  of 
science;  the  hiLli-[iri''st  was  the  supreme  director  of 
the  intellectual,  n-ontl,  industrial,  ond  social  develop 
ment  of  aoeialgr.  In  the  nUdat  of  thaae  wild  i 
tions,  it  la  alaraing:  to  find  a  aedato  and  aober  i 
tion  of  the  whole  order  of  society  and  of  each  of  its 
separate  parts.  The  sanctity  of  the  faniily,  the  con- 
secration of  marriage  and  its  indissolubility,  the  do- 
meatte  culture  of  infancy,  the  reUthm  and  euix>nli- 
nathm  of  the  aexes,  the  general  hiTlalabllity  of  prop- 
erty, the  dutip-s  (if  capital  and  indi;-try,  the  distribu- 
tion and  retribution  of  service — are  all  maintained  in  a 
mamnr  nttariy  aatagonlatfc  to  tha  enrvant  doctrines 
of  cem—tem  and  agnurtanlBto.  The  noat  original 
and  Inetmetive  part  of  thti  treadao  li  to  be  fbund  hi 
the  consideration  of  the  reciprocnl  influences  of  exter- 
nal nature  u|)nn  man,  and  of  man  upon  external  nature. 
By  this  inquiry,  brief  as  it  is,  the  first  permanent  foUI> 
dation  ia  laid  for  a  adeatMc  axpoeltioa  of  the  traaa- 
formatton  of  icdedea. 

I  roni  fhi'  riri<Hty  with  which  Comte's  works  were 
composed,  front  the  absence  of  all  revision,  from  gen- 
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era]  famttentioD  to  di6  txtt  of  eonpMltloB  rad  dbpott* ' 

tioii,  lii^  trt':iti>i<^>'  .'ir<*  swflloil  and  (fpfonncd  l>_v  contin- 
ual reputitiuns  anil  In-  want  of  |>er«picuou8  urrangv- 
They  are  vast  and  rambling  ett^ays  rather  than 
•icpotitioii*  of  phikMOphk  doctmo.  Hm  1 
blenbliM  wMeh  bo  wm  carakHi  of  svoiding  hmy  | 
now  ct'fts-  il  to  J)C  imfxirt.nnf.  The  impulse  communi- 
cated by  Comte  remains,  but  few  will  ever  again 
dream  of  reading  the  ten  thick  volumes  in  which  his 
wholo  VHt  pinilMt  in»  ot^atUy  net  forth.  The  di- 
rect «in»t\if  hb  eareer  Yua  htm  Tery  alight,  it»  tadl- 
roct  pffi'ct  very  great.  He  has  liiik«»d  hiii  name  with 
DO  enlargemi-nt  of  Mcii-nco  or  philowphy  except  in 
eociolo^- — with  no  practical  reform  in  sooiety.  Hia 
principles  hare  foviid  of  l«to  numeroas  foUowen  in 
England,  and  s  amall  mmlMr  of  tinm  aAoft  n- 
ligiun  of  humanity"  as  well  as  the  Positive  philoso- 
phy. One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  Mr.  Thomas  Con- 
gnv«,irll0  hat  taken  step^  (1807)  to  found  a  church, 
irith  «  bnUdiog  and  regiUar  senricM.  Mr.  Congreve 
hn  •Dnoaiieed  that  a  dmreh  will  ahoftfy  ba  boflt,  and 

regular  services  iji-ititiitf^'l,  fi>r  pmtnotlnif  tllO  BOW 
creed  which  is  to  regenerate  humanity. 

Xdaro/ure.— AllComte's  important  worlu  have  been 
•aomtnted  in  thia  noUoa.  For  hia  biagrnphy  rafsr- 
cnee  may  ba  mada  to  tha  aolobiographieai  atatomants 
pcattered  through  his  prefacefl,  circulars,  etc. ;  to  Ca- 
binet, Notice  sur  FfEuvrf.  tt  $ur  la  Vie  d'A  ugutte  (  "mte 
(Paria,  18G0).  and  to  Littr^,  AugutU  Cnmte  tt  la  Ph>. 
loiapkie  Potitive  (PuiBftMS).  For  a  ftdlar  acoount  of 
his  philosophy  than  haa  baan  Rivan  hm,  raeoaraa  may 

l>o  had  to  the  last-named  work ;  to  Littre,  Omserra- 
tiun,  RtToltt/ion,  et  P<mttri*me  (Pari-;,  ]m;i2):  Lewes, 
Comte' t  PkUa$cphy  of  the  Sdencrt  (I.  mi.  1853);  Har- 
riat  Ifartinaaa,  Tkt  Porntif  PMotcfAg  of  Auffuite 
Cmit  (Lend.  IMS,  t  volt.  9to);  Lawca,  mibtry  of 
PU/cMOpAy  (3d  ed.  1HG7,  Lond  2  vols.  8vo) ;  r61estin 
de  Bligni^ret*,  hxposition  Abr';;-  f  de  la  PhUotopAie  et  de 
la  ReUjum  Pontivt*  (Paris,  l«.i7);  Herbert  Spencer, 
The  Ctamifieatim  t^fUu  Sciences,  etc.  (NewToik,  1864); 
J.  S.  WU,  Gml^t  PkUampky  (Lond.  1866) ;  alao  to  Sir 
r)a\'id  Brewster's  notice  of  the  fir<<t  two  volumes  of 
the  Positive  Philosophy  in  the  Kdinfmryh  AVrjVir,  July, 
1838,  and  to  the  Ks8ay«  on  Comte  and  his  Philoeophy 
in  tlia  MetkoStt  Qfutterly  Rtviete,  New  Yorlif  Jannary, 
18S2;  April,  1852;  July,  IMS;  October,  1668;  and 
July,  im ;  and  in  the  Xorth  A^U  BuiHt,  May, 
ISoi.    See  also  PusiTi\'iaii. 

Ctoaaai'all  (Hah.  In  die  text  Kaonantfa'ku, 
^rP33b,  i.  e.  Kommya'^hu,  ^-i;5^^,  but  aa  read  in 
the  Masoretlc  margin,  Kanany/hu,  "n^IJS :  tettlfd 
by  Jrknvak;  Sept.  Xwvtvia^  v.  r.  Xu;\>i  i<i(.,  Vulg. 
meniat),  the  name  of  two  chic<'  Levitcs. 
X.  A  person  appointed  (with  bis  brother  Shimei)  as 
■*  ruler"  (t^;:)  by  Uexekiah,  to  saperintend  the  dla- 
posal  of  the  sacred  utensUs  of  the  ' Temple  (2  Chron. 
xxxi,  12, 18,  wbara  tba  Autlu  Vera.  Angiini—^f  (be 
nanie*'Ceaonlah'^.   B.C.  7S6. 

2.  A  fierson  w  ho,  with  several  of  his  kindred,  made 
large  otferiugs  fur  the  I'aschal  aacrificea  as  renewed 
bjr  Jealah(ICIa«i.  X3anr,9).  B.G.m> 

Conception  of  Christ.  (1.)  This  was  iruper- 
natural.  \iy  the  apency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Luke  i,  36 ; 
Matt,  i,  2«»).  (2.)  It  was  without  the  communication 
of  original  deprarity  (Ueb.  vii,  26 ;  iv,  16,  etc).  For 
of  the  lllenrtare  of  the  aobjeot,  aaa  Yalbading, 
tDiuert.  p.  9 :  IfqrWi  JToaiaiMiar,  i,Mi4.  Sea  i 
r,  Pkbson  or. 

OooOMptlcm  or  TrnTmoni  Mast.  LTheM-' 

mantlnte  Conception  of  the  FIryia  Mary,  a  doctrine  of 
Uie  Church  of  Rome.  See  ImCAcrLATE  CoNrF.r- 
Tins.  2,  Monastic  Inititutiont  of  the  Cowrption  of 
Jtarjf.  (1.)  OnUr  o/Kmg^  of  the  AaaMcWote  Com- 
erptitm  ttftkt  Bimtd  Virsm.  In  lOJ  time  ItaHtD 
1  flTthe  flunllj  Da  Ftelgnas  MUMnnaad  tholr 


Intantlon  te  eainliKtb  a  mlHlarjr  order  under  Oe  aboTe 

name,  whose  object  was  to  be  to  fight  against  all  infi- 
dels and  heretics.  The  plan  was  not  executed,  but  in 
1618  an  order  under  the  same  name  was  estaldished  Itt 
Vienna.  Aceoiding  to  aome  wriieca  tlie  iint  impnlaa 
came  from  one  of  tte  brotbera  Da  Pkrignan ;  bat  (ha 
bull  !>y  which  pope  I'rl  an  VI 11,  in  1(;23,  confirmed 
the  order,  mentions  only  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Mantua, 
Charles,  duke  of  Nevera,  and  Adolphus,  count  of  Ath« 
Ian,  as  fooadara.  Tiie  order  did  not  exist  long. — Hel- 
yot,  DkL  dm  Ordrm  RtUg.  1,  1077  aq.  (2.)  iVwu  of 
thf  Immaculate  C'mrtption  of  Mary,  al.so  called  Con- 
cepdonists.  An  order  under  this  name  was  in  1-184 
founded  by  Beatrix  de  Sylva  at  Toledo,  in  Spain.  It 
waa  aanctiooed  in  1488  by  pope  Innooent  VIII.  Car- 
dinal  Xlraenes  united  this  order  with  that  of  theCla- 
risses,  the  r^le  of  which  they  adopted  with  some  mod- 
ifications. Pope  Julius  II,  in  1511,  gave  to  the  Con- 
ceptioni-t«  a  sjiccial  rule,  but  they  continued  to  be  a 
put  of  the  Older  of  the  Clarisaea.  (8.)  Caurnalim 
of  the  fwrnaadtOt  Oomeeplvm  ofOm  Bmimi  l^yMwaa 
the  runiie  df  c<)nc'"''f;nti(  n."!  of  lay-women  which  were 
est^iblished  in  connection  with  the  convents  of  the 
congregation  of  Notre  Dama^  ftaindad  bj  VtHm  Fon- 
rier  (q.  v.). 

Concha  (Gr.  royyij,  a  shU  ),  the  plain  round  or 
pol>'giin;il  semi-dome  that  covers  the  apils  (<q[.  ▼.)ofn 
church.    See  Cuurcu  Edikicba. 

ConoUla.  See  CoimciLB. 

Concillabtlle,  a  term  applied  by  Boman  writera 
to  eynqda  and  coondla  held  hjr  "  Iwretica  and  achia* 


Conciaion  (rnroro/i^,  a  cutlin'j  <lru-ri,  i.  e.  etirire 
mutilation  of  the  parts),  a  contemptuous  term  used  by 
Paul  in  Pliil.  iii,  2,  to  denote  the  zealots  for  circam* 
cision.  In  classical  writera  the  Greek  word  denotes  a 
yrootw  or  channel,  etc.  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  a.  v.), 
I'Ut  the  aj'o^tle  itfinidie"  tli>-  fcriii  previously  employed, 
for  the  purpose  of  Indicating  mure  pointedly  tlio  real 
ehameter  of  the  eectarlae  In  qoeetion;  insteed  of  aqr- 
ing  "  beware  of  the  ci'rciiwciii>9ii"  (wiptnyon^  naina> 
ly,  the  party  who  pressed  the  neeesstty  of  iUtf  ohaerv- 
ing  that  ordinance,  he  savM  "  l>eware  of  fhi'  crmrinon" 
(^Kararoioff);  as  inudi  ns  to  say  they  no  longer  d^ 
aenre  the  old  and  venerable  name;  what  ihty  xtidla 
for  ii  a  mere  oondaion,  a  fleab-cntttng.  He  tiien  foea 
on  to  state  the  reason,  *'  fbr  ire  are  the  drenmciaion** — 
the  reality  has  imw  [i.i--<  d  over  into  us,  who  believe 
in  Christ  and  arc  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds. 
(See  Sommel,  ObM.  PkUol.  ratUa  paawge,  Lond.  1793.) 
Simikrly  in  GaL  t,  IS,  be  my*  even  more' pointedly, 
"  I  would  they  [the  same  claaa  of  Jodaizing  teachers] 
were  even  rnf  •ijf''  (■irrriKvil/ovTai,  vtmldfttr  tki  mttlrt* 
cut  off  wholly  the  organ  circumcised,  and  not  b«  con- 
tent with  a  mere  ecariiication  of  it),  i.  e.  make  tiiem- 
aelves  outright  ennnclaa  (comp.  the  ailosiona  to  their 
impurity,  ver.  13, 19, 24).  8o  Chiyaoitom  and  Jerome 
explain'  (;rtpuawn<«r9e*oa>,  atacMonter).  8oa  Cn- 
cimciaioN. 

Otooolvw  (Lat  eon,  «M,  and  efadyr,  ofay,  becanaa 

from  their  stric  t  .«eclu'<ion  its  inmates  as  it  were  mam 
hahent  darem  eommunetn)  ia  applied  (1.)  to  tlu*  apart- 
ments in  which  the  carotaala  of  the  Roman  CathoHe 
Church  meetto  aleet  n  mm  papa ;  and  (2.)  to  tha  na* 
semhiy  itself  eonvened  tof  thb  dl^eet.  The  place  of 

assembling  was  frequently  chan^'ed  until  1  }o5.  from 
which  date  to  1828  the  conclave  waa  held  in  tlie 
Tatican  palace;  ■faiee  18S8  the  Quirinal  polare  has 
been  need  for  thia  porpota.  When  nacMnry,  faow« 
ever,  another  place,  even  If  widiout  the  city  of  Rmne^ 
may  be  designated.  Little  chamlK-rs,  technically  call- 
ed  cells,  are  prepared  for  the  separate  accommodation 
of  each  cardinal  and  his  attendantBi  vUdl  ai«  assigned 
by  lot,  and  thoaa  lalUog  to  the  ocenpancf  of  cardinala 
onatad  bgr  tha  lata  pope  an  dnpadwm  tome  purple 
nntailal    nbadfa  «r  moaning:  wUIn  gnan  in  wad 
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ibr  th*  flCbm.  TIm  oottoTivBW  of  •aeh  CH>iHuIii| 
affixed  to  his  cell.  When  s  pope  dies,  ten  days  an  ^ 
allowed  for  the  obsequies,  for  the  arrival  of  absent  i 
cardinals,  and  for  the  {ireparatious  ali<)\'i:  mentiuned 
far  the  ooodave^  togetiier  with  the  selection  of  persons 
ttyhd  ccodaTbti,  who  an  to  ontv  ibm  oondaya  as 
servants  of  the  cudinals  (two  to  each,  or,  if  the  car- 
dinal be  very  old,  sickly,  or  of  princely  birth,  three), 
masters  of  ceremonies,  confeBsors,  clerks.  |>liysii  ijins, 
caipenten,  masons,  barben,  and  other  sor\'ants.  The 
imoerilMidtiiiio  loiHiif  ebpaad,  the  cardinals  aad  «od> 
clavists  attend  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  formerly 
in  St.  Peter's,  lately  in  St.  Sylvester's  church.  The 
papal  ordinances  governing  the  conclaves  are  read,  to 
(he  atrict  obaanranoe  of  which  all  who  are  to  enter  the 
eoncAm  are  tmn.  Then  the  cardhiak,  with  tlioir 
conclavists,  proceed  solemnly  to  the  aparftaients  pre- 
pared, and  repair  severally  to  their  cells,  where  they 
receive  visits  until  evening  from  pcrsonti  nut  of  tlicir 
Biuobar.  At  the  thiid  aitfoal  from  the  bell,  about 
fhreebomaflnrtaBaa^  an  not  helmiging  to  Ao  con- 
clave  firo  excluded,  and  all  the  entrances  except  one 
are  vralled  up,  the  windows  also,  except  so  much  as 
may  be  neceesary  for  air  and  light.  The  excepted  en- 
traaoo  is  cloaed  Ira' doable  locks  and  atrictty  guarded, 
admlaoieii  bolBg  dkwed  to  noM  osuapettM  AMMt  eaiw 
dinals.  No  eRresH  Is  allowed  except  hy  permission  of 
the  conclave  itself  in  caso  of  grave  illness.  The  the- 
ory is  that  all  communication  l>ctwccn  those  within 
and  penona  without  in  regard  to  the  pending  election 
BMMtho  pwTaatedj  hot tiieaa |irMMittoiw faavo not al> 
ways  secured  their  end.  In  spite  of  the  law,  there  is 
frequent  correspondence  between  the  cardinals  with- 
in and  their  political  friends  without.  The  decree  of 
Gregory  X  praecribed  that,  if  a  choice  was  not  made 
by  Oa  cardlnah  within  three  days,  fcr  the  next  five 
days  only  one  dish  at  noon  and  evening:  -should  bo 
allowed  to  each,  and  after  that  time  only  bread, 
wine,  and  water;  bnt  this  rigid  rej^imen  was  modi- 
fied somewhat  by  Clement  VI  (1361).  The  oxecn- 
tkm  of  these  regtilatioai  Is  totnisted  externally  to 
the  civil  nntbnritii-'"  of  thf'  place  where  the  conclave 
is  held,  and  intt^nially  to  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
conclave. 

Prior  to  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  century,  the 
diotee  of  the  Mshop  of  Bone  was  the  joint  prerojijatlve 

of  the  cleriiy  and  people,  aOBVOlsed,  we  may  sii])j>ose, 
at  tirst  directly,  though  snhsequently  the  impular  par- 
ticipation in  the  election  api^  ars  to  have  l>ccn  through 
some  repreeantativa  body ;  while  the  snpreme  secular 
Ms  andioritjr  by  fsqaMng  fliat  the 


election  should  reeeive  its  sanction,  the  origin,  doubt- 
less, of  the  ri^ht  exercised  by  certain  ('atholic  gfov- 
emmentit  (France,  .Spain,  and  .Austria),  and  claimed 
by  Italy  (Naplea)  and  Portogal,  of  each  exchiding  from 
tile  papal  thfOM  sooM  poitfeidar  audlBal,  s  tight, 
however,  to  bo  aawrelsad  bafbre  an  election,  and  limit- 
ed to  one  veto  at  each  conclave.  By  a  decree  of  Pojx! 
Nii  holas  II  (fn  nomine  Domini),  1059,  the  election  of 
pontiff  was  given  to  the  cardinal  bishops,  the  other 
cardinals,  and  the  dargy,  the  peopk  merely  approv- 
in^i  it.  Hy  a  further  decree  of  Alexander -HI  (11"9), 
the  choice  was  vested  exclusively  in  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, with  the  proviso  that  the  concurrence  of  two 
tlurda  of  ths  nardinala  fwsant  should  oonstitute  a  le- 
gal deelioii,  tha  assent  of  derRy  and  peopla  being  no 
lon^rer  required.  The  Council  nf  1  yens  (1274),  under 
the  auspices  of  Gregory  X,  promulgated  a  constitution 
Brinutely  prescribing  the  forms  to  l>e  obeerved  in  re- 
gard to  sueh  elections,  which  were  to  iw  nukda  in  oa»> 
cliwjelaniOiSoasloslnttoatseealarinlhMnee.  Theae 
three  instruments  fiimish  the  organic  laws  and  re^^u- 
lations,  both  of  franchise  and  ceremonials,  whicti,  with- 
out flindaMiiifaJ  dMii0s^  WB  itiU  fai  teea  in  papal 


It  Is  laM  dswB  as  n  satdad  prtndplo  that  no  pa|M 
can  appoint  Us  sneesMor,  and  that  wtty  csidnalf 


however  recently  aaada  snch,  provided  he  has  taken 
deacon's  orders,  may  participate  in  a  conclave,  thoogli 
under  papal  censure,  suspension,  interdict,  or  exoonfc* 

munication. 

According  to  the  bulls  of  Gregory  XV  (^yEterm  Pa. 
trig  FUiui  and  Ihcet  Romanian  PonHJicem),  confirmed 
by  that  of  Urban  VIII  (ad  Bomami  PaUi/eii  providm- 
Ham),  the  choice  must  be  made  in  one  of  three  waj-s, 
viz.,  by  inspiration,  compromise,  or  ballot.  Klfction 
by  inspiration  is  when  all  the  electors  spontaneously 
(jftr  fmui  itupimliaimf^  wUbmA  any  previous  con- 
cert, proclaim  the  same  person  for  the  office.  Exam- 
ples of  such  elections  are  given  by  early  ecclesiastical 
writers,  as  that  of  l  abianus  (Euseli.  Ifi'l.  Er,  It^s.  vi, 
29X  but  in  modem  times  none  such  has  occurred. 
Buotioii  by  compromiae  is  when,  in  deflndt  of  agi«s> 
ment  themselves,  the  cardinals  delegate  to  a  select 
number  of  their  body,  with  or  without  conditions,  au- 
thority to  choose  a  J>of>e,  as  was  the  rafse  in  the  elec- 
tion (d  Clement  V.  The  ordinary  way,  however,  is  by 
ballot.  In  this  method,  after  the  nsnal  morning  mum, 
each  cardinal  (when  the  conclave  is  assembled  in  the 
bttUotin^'-room  or  chapel),  invoking  Christ  as  witness 
tn  the  purity  of  hi.'<  iiiteiiticinw  in  the  vote,  di  posit-  in 

the  chalice  on  the  altar  a  square  paper,  folded  at  oppo> 
(rite  eomois  so  as  to  conceal  tha  voters  name  and  moi> 

to  (which,  once  selected,  must  be  adhered  to),  while  the 
name  of  the  person  voted  for  is  written  on  the  oi>en 
central  space.  These  ballots  are  then  examined  in 
turn  by  three  cardinals,  appoiaied  $crutalore*,  and  the 
mnBbm  taken,  which  arast  agree  with  that  of  tha 
cardinals  present,  all  being  required  to  vote,  and  are 
filed  to  await  the  result.  If  any  one  has  received  just 
two  thirds,  the  folded  ends  are  npi'ue  l  to  sec  tliat  he 
has  not  voted  for- himself,  wlticb  is  not  allowable.  If 
no  on*  has  attained  the  laqalred  nsjority,  tiio  eoai> 
clave  proceeds  in  the  afternoon  session,  after  the  hymn 
Venl  Creator  Spiritus,  to  try  the  process  called  acced- 
in;/  (arceMUf),  in  which  each  cardinal  may  give  a 
supplementary  vote,  in  the  words  etccedo  dowtimo  car4i- 
noli,  to  any  one  who  received  tsIss  in  the  llfit  psoMSS 
fn  ni  others  than  the  accedent;  those  declining  to 
change  the  morning's  choice  write  nemini.  If  the 
supplementary  votes  for  any,  added  to  the  morning's 
votes  for  the  same,  do  not  make  op  the  two  thirds 
■u^Joffl^,  tiM  papan  are  bnnied,  and  lha  samo  process 
of  balloting  is  repeated  the  next  day.  When  the 
requisite  majority  is  pi\rn,  t}ic  pajMrs  are  examined 
to  sec  that  no  canliii.i!  lias  voted  twice  for  thf  s.ime 
person,  and  that  the  mottoes  of  the  evening  and  mom- 
hig  Tola  tally;  then  the  vseiplentof  Oe  hlghostvels 
equalling  or  exceeding  two  thirds  Is  dr^clared  duly 
elected.  On  his  acceptance  the  work  of  the  concLive 
i^trictly  ends,  for  the  newly  elected  is  deemed  to  be 
legally  pope,  with  all  liia  prerogativee  and  powers; 
ha  is  Invested  wKb  the  pontlfleal  vobea,  rae^rso  tha 
homage  of  the  cardinals,  adopts  his  official  name,  and 
is  proclaimed  from  a  reojjcncd  balcony  window  to  tbe 
people  by  tli<  l  iniinal  dean,  in  the  words  AnnuntiQ 
vnbit  aoatdium  maamim.    Papam  kabem»u  Emimm' 

Aifciai  ae  IkmreaiUdmim  ,9dM 

nomm  ,  and  the  shouts  of  the  paopla  ar 

as  their  assent,  still,  in  theory,  necessary  to  an  daO- 
tlon.  The  other  ceremonies  belonging  to  the  inaugu- 
ration fdlow  in  duo  order. — Ferraris,  Kbtialktoa  Co- 
ncmlea,  «te.,arl.  Thpa;  Rersog,  BeaUBuyUifpMk,  ait. 
Papstwahl ;  Ranke,  ffitUnry  rf  iht  Papacy  (see  Index); 
North  British  Rrriew,  Dec.  1866,  art.  Conclaves ;  Pe- 
truccello  della  Gattiiia,  Ilisiinre  Diplomatique  do  C>n- 
tiacet  (Paris,  1866,  2  vols.  8vo);  Cartwright,  Piyd 
€iMKlsee(Loiid.l8B7).  Sea  Cabimimu;  Pon. 

ConcomitailL  (1)  -'^  "'^^  ^7  Roman  theo- 
logians to  denote  the  grace  of  God  actompttnying  an 
action,  as  distinguished  fhnn  prewment  grace,  which 
(agidnat  tlia  FolajgianB)  is  nsoessary  to  excite  to  good 
dsstaaa  aa4  aelloBa  CBaigiar).  (1)  Cameomitafe$t  hi 
fba  Bonaa  daditaa  af  tha  Lard*a  Bnppsr  (q.T.)^  aiaaas 
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tbo  "accompanying  of  the  bodj  of  CShrist  bjr  the 
Uood,  Mad  of  tbo  blood  bj  tbe  botyt**  la  tbo  £acb»> 
rlsL   AqniBM  Introdneed  tbo  term  (ememitamtia). 

The  withhol<lii)K      the  cnp  fhim  the  Liity  is  justilied 
by  this  lloiuanibt  doctrine  uf  coiicoiDitanct^  on  the 
ground  that  flO  Cblist  is  present  entirely  in  each  of  the 
filtmtntT,  bo  ia  neoivod  fully  in  eitbor  by  tbo  oommo* , 
nioont.  Of  ooime  tUa  tbeoiy  goeo  almig  with  tron- 

SUbltMltiation.  —  Burnet,  On  the  Artirlf*,  art.  xxxl ; 
Smith*!  Hagcnbach,  Ilulory  of  Doctrine*,  §  195.  t>eo 

LoBD'a  SOPPKH. 

CSanooidtFonmilA  ofCFoBMuut  Comoobdlib), 
tho  nvmtft  aad  hat  aymbolieal  book  of  tbo  Lotber- 

■O  Church,  first  puMicIy  .uloptt'd  in  15X0.  It  was 
fhimed  in  consequence  uf  the  lung  disputes  Itetwecn 
tbe  stricter  Lutherans  and  the  milder  Philipplsts  and 
tboCrypto-CalTiniatafaiGanDMiy.  Tbo  pdncipal  tbe- 
oto^aaa  and  avangdiata  oomuafad  tt  chair  datr  Co 

unit'-  the  Cliurch  as  niiicli  ni  jxiSfiMe  by  clearly  tiffin- 
ing its  fundamentil  dDCtrinca  in  accordance  with  tli<i 
principles  of  the  Aat^sborg  Conf<>.ssion  of  1530.  In 
1574,  diiko  Joliu  of  BnuawiGlc  and  tbo  oloctor  Angiu- 
tna  of  Saarany  eonniiiaaloiiod  pwftaaor  Jacob  Andrei 
(q.  v.).  of  TQliingcn,  to  frame  a  suitable  formula.  His 
work  underwent  divers  alterations  in  the  hands  of 
Chamnits  and  Chytrvua,  and  was  finally  received  as 
lha  eonftaabMi  of  Swabia  and  Sazo^y.  Sabaoqnontly, 
by  tiio  iofluoBOO  of  prtaoo  Goorfio  Smart  of  Hamto* 
bert;.  a  s«cond  fornniLi  of  rum-orrl  wri«  frameil  by  Osi- 
aader  and  Bidenliadi,  tluHilogiaus  of  Wurteiiiberg,  and 
tariaad  and  completed  by  a  body  of  theologiaaa  in 
lha  eonvont  of  Maalbronn  in  Januaiy,  1676  (known  aa 
dba  finudn  of  MaalbroBn).  Andiai  aenawewd  thb 
latter  aa  too  abort,  the  former  as  toodiffbaa,  and  under- 
took to  baaa  n  third  on  these  two.  For  thia  purptj^c 
^  elector,  ia  May,  1676,  called  a  meeting  of  thaolngi- 
aaa  nt  Torfan.  Among  tha  eighteen  who  answered 
to  tlM  can  warn  Andrei,  Cbonnitz,  Chytraeus,  8el- 
neccer,  ComcruH,  Musculus,  Crrll,  and  M<'>rlin.  Be- 
tween them,  and  l»aso<l  <in  the  two  preceding  formu- 
las and  the  Augsburg  Confession,  they  framed  the 
Book  i(f  Torgam  (pabliabod  by  Sandor,  Uall«,  llWy, 
which  waa  anbmlttod' to  die  doctor  and  his  eoimell  on 

the  7th  of  June,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  other  evangel- 
ical princes  and  st-it^.s,  to  Ije  approved  or  altered  ac- 
conling  to  their  s<ugge5tiuns.  After  many  additions 
bad  boon  mado  to  it,  the  elector  leqnized  Cbemnita, 
Andrsi,  and  Selneeeer  to  remodel  It.  This  was  done 
in  March,  1577,  in  the  convent  of  Bergen,  near  Mag- 
dabnig.  In  order  to  enilMHly  the  different  additions 
Bade  to  ft*  pdmillw  {noduction  {SoUda  deelaraiio), 
ti^nida  a  aniiill  aiqiplement  {E^ikme).  At  n  aao- 
ond  seafrfott  in  Apill  uey  adopted  a  new  redaction ; 
and  in  a  thinl,  in  M.iy,  whore  they  were  assisted  I'v 


The  Lord's  Supper  (the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  la 
really  and  tttbatantially  {mn  at  mbttaKtialilmr]  prea- 
ent;  tliore  b  a  sacruBental  uriott  Itetweeu  bread  and 

wine  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrixt,  and  con«>- 
fiuently  an  oral  [^ore]  re-ception  of  the  bo<ly  and  blood 
of  Christ,  in  a  supr.inatur.il  and  heavenly  manner,  so 
that  also  tbe  unwortby  and  tbe  unbelievers  receive  tbe 
real  body  and  bkod  of  Cbilat,  thon^  to  thair  ooadan- 

nation");  «.  The  Person  of  Christ;  9.  The  Deseent  of 
Chri."t  into  Hell ;  10.  The  Cu.stoms  of  the  Churcii ;  11. 
I*redestination  and  Election  (the  foreknowledge  of  God 
[jnxucitmtia]  relates  to  all  men,  tbe  pradestmatioa 
coly  to  the  good).  To  flieae  ia  Joined  an  appenAx 
concerning  heresies  and  sectaries  (i.  e.  all  who  had  not 
accepted  the  Augsburg  Confession).  The  appended 
testimony  of  tlie  witnefj-is  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
of  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  original  Choroli,  on  tlie  per* 
eon  and  worlc  of  CMat  (ffommmkaA  I'jfeaiflitBw),  Inr 
Andrea  and  Cln-mnitz,  in  elgbk  aitidai,  tl  HOI  OOoili^ 
ercd  a.*  [>art  ol  the  creed. 

As  to  Anthropology,  the  Formula  Concordiss  caniet 
out  tbe  doctriaea  of  the  Angabnrg  Gonfesaion  with 
gard  to  original  ain  to  thefr  logtoal  reanlta,  and  afler 
diNtinrtly  rejecting  the  view  of  Flarins,  which  made 
ori-'inal  sin  t^)  be  the  suljstance  of  the  human  soid's 
agency,  and  n  it  ilie  souVs  essence,  tbe  Formula  Con- 
cordia affirms  that  "  Cbristiana  ought  not  only  to  ae- 
knowledge  and  deflne  aetaal  ftraha  and  tranagraaaieni 

of  thf!  command'  nf  Go<l  to  be  sins,  but  they  ought 
also  to  regard  that  hcreditar)'  disease  {morbut)^  by 
which  the  whole  nature  of  mai\  is  corrupted,  as  a  spe- 
cially dreadful  ain,  and,  indeed,  as  tbe  first  principle 
aad  aooroe  of  all  oHier  ilna,fkein  wUdi  aH  odiertralia- 

gressions  spring  ac  frnm  their  root."  The  first  posi- 
tion in  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
aerording  to  the  Formula  Coacordisa,  Is  that  "  this  be* 
reditarv  evil  ia  goilt  (ed^)  or  erima(raaftM);  whenoa 
it  raaona  that  M  nan,  on  account  of  the  diMAadlence 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  are  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
are  by  nature  tbe  children  of  wrath,  as  tbe  apostle  tes- 
tifiea*"  (Haae^  lAH  dj^wieffrf,  pu  CW,  MOf  flhodd,  U, 
166). 

Tiie  Fomrata  *' ia  flie  only  LoOeran  symbol  In  wMdi 

the  distinction  l>etween  the  active  and  passive  right> 
cousno<tH  of  C'hrist  appears."  Its  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  That  righteousness  which  is  imputed  to  faith, 
or  to  the  believer,  of  mere  grace,  is  tbe  ofiecttence,  aof- 
Ibring,  and  raaarrectien  of  dvist,  by  wMd>  he  aatkfied 
th<.'  liiw  for  us  and  expiated  our  sins.  For  since  Christ 
was  not  only  nun,  but  truly  God  and  man  in  one  undi- 
vided ptTson,  he  was  no  more  subject  to  the  law  than 
be  was  to  Buffering  and  death  £1.  e.  if  bia  Penon  mer^ 
1y  be  talcen  Into  acooont,  withoat  any  ralbwnce  to  Ua 

vicarious  relations],  because  he  waa  tho  divine  and 


Musculus,  Cornerus,  and  (  hytrsus,  they  perfected  the  ,  eternal  Lonl  of  tho  law.    llcnce  not  only  that  ol^e- 


final  version,  which  was  then  handed  to  the  elector. 
The  latter  named  It  Formula  Qmeordim^  and  with  the 
elector  of  Brandenbnig  called  on  tlie  thaologlana  of 

their  states  to  si^'ii  it.  It  was  then  joined  with  the  oth- 
er received  symbols  in  a  Cotjuu  doctritur,  and  this  Book 
of  C<meord  was  officially  recognised  at  Dresden,  June 
25th,  UaO,  as  tbe  fundamental  symbol  of  the  Lotberan 
Cbnr^ 

It  is  dividrd  into  two  parts:  1.  The  Ejntome,  or 
summary,  consisting  of  eleven  articles,  caih  headed 
by  the  enunciation  of  some  controverted  point  of  doc- 
trine (sfotas  conCnwerne),  which  is  then  followed  by 
Ibe  orthodox  doctrine  (jpar$  affirmatira),  and  finally 
l^ilie  condemnation  of  the  opp^isite  view  ( ptirt  ntga- 
fun).  2.  The  Solula  declaratio,  or  fundamcnUl  expo- 
sition, which  treats  of  the  same  articles  in  connection 
with  eadi  ether.  The  eleven  articles,  taken  in  tbe 
Older  of  fbo  Angsburg  Confesslott,  aia  on,  1.  Original 
fla  ^oman  nature  by  original  sin  has  become  uiterltf 
4tprta>td  [in  univergum  corrvpta'\} ;  2.  Free-will ;  3. 
Jnstificatioa  by  Faith;  4.  Good  Works;  5.  The  Law 
•ad  tha  Qo«eli  «.  The  tidzd  Uaa  of  the  Lawj  7. 


paaaion  an 


dlence  to  God  his  Father  which  he  exhibited  in  his 
and  death,  but  also  that  o5ed»ii«e  toAtcA  ic  ea^ 
wahuiarify  nbjfcting  hitiurl/to  de  Im,  md 
futjilBng  it  for  unr  scd  t's,  is  imputed  to  us  for  right- 
eousness, so  that  God,  on  account  of  the  total  olxidiiince 
which  Christ  accomplished  (jnratitit)  for  our  sake  bo- 
fore  hia  liaavei^y  Father,  both  in  acting  and  in  suffer^ 
ing,  in  lUb  and  in  death,  may  remit  oar  aiaa  to  na,  ra> 
f/iird  tin  (1.1  hohj  ar\ii  righteous,  (tml  (,'Tre  us  eiemalfi/bti^ 
ttf  "  (Ilase,  Libri  Si/mlt<dici,  p.  ;  Shedd,  Uist.  of  Doo- 
tri$ttt,  li,  342).  As  to  the  work  of  regeneration,  it 
teacbee  that  **  baftra  man  is  illuminated,  converted, 
regeheiBted,  and  drawn  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  can  no 
more  operate,  co-operate,  or  even  make  a  l>eginning 
towards  bis  conversion  or  regeneration,  with  his  own 
natural  powers,  than  can  a  stone,  a  tree,  or  a  piece  of 
clay"  CHaae,  Libri  ^fMMMs,  p.  622;  Shedd,  ti,  368> 
For  a  fbll  fflieatidon  of  the  Chrlitokgy  of  tha  Vonnu- 

la,  see  Domer,  nistory  rfl/te  DottHm  ^tk»  Ptnm  tf 
Chrift,  div.  ii,  vol.  ii,  209  sq. 

The  Formula  was  originally  ftaaiod  in  German ;  the 
Latin  tranalation  by  Oaiandar  waa  adopted  Igr 
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neocer  in  liis  first  Latin  e<lition  of  the  Pook  of  Con- 
cord ;  but  the  Litter  afterwards  made  another  troosla- 
tion  of  it,  which,  after  being  revised  in  the  convent  of 
Qnedllnburg  in  1588,  was  inserted  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  Booli  of  Concord  in  15M.  The  signatures  of  tho 
princes  wlui  uiniiir.«i'<l  it  were  placed  after  the  preface, 
which  was  prepamd  at  Jiiterbock  in  1579  ;  those  of 
8000  minlttan  (put  in  A.D.  1582)  follow  immediately 
after  tHe  text  The  Formula  was  fbr  a  long  time  re- 
jected by  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  in  the  former  conn- 
try  iU  publication  was,  until  1 '>H(t,  forbiildi-n  iimlcr  pen- 
»lty  of  death.  It  was  received  in  Hungary  (,16u;^169€), 
Hdftein  (IWT),  PomerMiin(mS),  and  Livonia.  It  was 
Mjjected  in  Hesse,  Anhalt,  a  part  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
the  free  cities  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Spires.Worras, 
Str;^^il>ur^',  Nuri'mticrj^,  Maj^tU  liur^'.  Hremcn,  Dantzic, 
etc.;  the  electors  of  the  I'alatinate  (in  16m:S),  and 
Bnadonbiiig  C^Cl^  and  «ho  Dvke  Jollaa  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  had  previously  accepted  it,  retracted  after- 
wards. Thus,  of  the  three  Protestant  electors  of  the 
German  empire,  Palatinate,  BrandinUur^,  and  Sax- 
ony, only  one  (Saxony)  remained  a  clianipion  of  the 
Formnla  of  Concord,  and  he  subsequently  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Formula  of  ("oncord,  uni^d 
with  the  Auffsburff  Confession  of  1590,  the  Apology, 
the  Articles  of  Suiali  aW,  and  the  two  catei  liiMii»  of  Lu- 
ther, forma  the  "Conoordienbucb,"  or  the  Book  of 
Coaeoid,  oTwUeh  ihv  an  mny  editloiu  in  German 
and  Latin.  "  But  the  I.utbMU  Church  is  still  divided 
upon  thus  !<ymUol.  The  so-called  Hi^h  Luthcran<«  in- 
sist that  the  Formula  ConcordiB  is  the  »cii>iititic  com- 
pletion of  the  preceding  Lutheran  aymbolism,  while 
tlio  medewte  parly  are  eoDlent  to  itaod  by  the  Auge- 
bnrg  Confession,  the  Apology,  and  the  Smalcald  Arti- 
eks"  (Shedd,  Hit.  of  Doctrines,  ii,  458).  See  Coxfks- 
SIONa  or  lAOBi  SXHMUOAIt  BflioKB;  LOTHXR- 


8<a  HoiplniaiitQmediiJfa  ^team(ZuAA,  IWT ;  Gen. 

1678);  I.eonhard  Hutter,  Concordia  concovM  (Wittcnb. 
1C14,  1621;  Lpz.  IG90);  J.  Muoseus,  Pm-ltcHimfsi  »n  ' 
rpilomtn  Fortnulir  amc.  (.Icna,  17<)1)  ;  li.ilthasar,  HUi.  ■ 
d.  Torgi$dttn  Bucha  (Greifaw.  1741-50,  8  vols.);  J. ' 
y.  Anton,  GftdL  dL  Farm.  erne.  (Lpi.  1779,  2  vols.);  I 
Francke,  f.ib.  .VymW.  pt.  iii ;  Mosheini,  Cfi.  Hint. 
1G5;  Ilerzog,  Iieal-Lnc</kl"padie,  iii,  87  I  ruiick, 

TMogi$  dbr  Owwarri^^brwrfffriMlg.  18«^4  Tola.).  | 

Concordance  (Tat.  etmotrianiu^X  a  Ixwk  contain- 
ing the  words  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  alpliali^tical 
order,  with  their  context  more  or  le!i!i  fully  given,  and  a 
deeignation  by  cliaptar  and  rene  of  the  places  in  wbich 
thagr  an  to  be  ftrmid.   (See  Glaaditua,  De  vm  Cmcor-  \ 

4piHttrvm  Blhlirartim,  Lips.  IGfi^.)    Wliilo  ftip  Si  ri]>- 
tnree  remained  in  nianu.M  ript,  or  were  not  divided  into 
sections  and  paragraphs,  indexes  of  their  words  and  ' 
phrases^GooldaeitiMr  be  formed  nor  used.   As  soon  as  . 
any  regnlar  divisions  Mgan  tofaemade,  the  importance 
of  cnTK  ordjiifos,  or  alphalictical  indexes,  was  felt,  and 
learned  men  devoted  their  ialM>rs  to  fomi  them.    The  [ 
flnt  concordances  were  pref»ared  for  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate.  (See  below.)   See  Orme's  mHiaOkea  BOUca,  I 
p.  112 ;  Watts^  BiUotkem  Brttamdea  ;  Wlner^  Bmd- 
buch:  Walch,  TiihUolh  TfmJ.  ]y,  :i07;  Ruhr's  KriHtche 
Predijfrr-Jiib!iothfi;li^i\  ;  Mttfi.  Quar.  Review,  1847,  p. 
4B1;  JPruMiton  Renew,  1k2h,  p.  471.  The  foUoiring  are 
Uw  mast  important  works  ^  this  deacription. 

I.  AisBfvw.— 1,  The  first  tfebnw  concordanee  waa 
by  U.ihl)i  Ifsaac  (or  Morder  ui)  Nuthnn  (q.  v.),  in  1115. 
It  cost  seven  years'  hard  ialMsr  liy  himself  and  some 
assistants.  It  was  first  printed  at  X'enicein  1624,  foL, 
by  Dmn.  Bomber^,  then  by  Franxoni  (lb.  1564,  UL), 
again  by  Peaaro  (Basle,  15»^i,  fd.),  and  afltrwardsat 
Borne  in  1622.  It  is  entirely  Hebrew,  and  entitled 
Ifeir  Nathib  (a-'na  I'^Xr),  "The  Light  of  the  Way." 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  A.  RencliliD  (Basil. 
1556,  fol.,  ijiv.),  4v<).  iiiit  I'oih  the  Halmv  and  the 
Latin  editions  are  full  of  errors. 


2.  These  errors  were  Tot  the  mo^t  part  corrected  and 
other  dcficienciea  supplied  \)\  ^lario  di  CaLuio  (q.  v.), 
a  Franciscan  fHar,  who  published  Concordtintia  8acr. 
Bibt.  Iltbr.  et  Latm.  (Roms,  1621, 4  vols,  fol.),  repub- 
lUhed  in  London  under  the  direction  of  W.  Romaine 
(1747-9,  4  voLs.  fol.),  under  the  patronage  Of  all  the 
monarcbs  in  Europe,  not  excepting  the  pope  bimselL 

A.  Cimcordaatia  Bibl.  Ebraica,  nova  et  cartifoiam 
melhodo  ditpotiUe  (Basil.  1632,  fol.X  by  John  liiixtorf, 
the  father,  but  published  by  his  son.  It  takch  fur  its 
basis  the  work  of  Kaltbi  Nathan,  though  it  is  much 
better  arranged,  more  correctly  printed,  the  roots  more 
distinctly  asoortained,  and  the  mamtegs  mora  acea- 
rately  given;  but  as  the  references  are  made  by  He- 
brew letters,  and  relate  to  the  ralibinical  divi^ions  of 
the  Oi  l  Testament,  it  is  of  little  .sorviie,  unless  the 
Btudent  is  familiar  with  tiie  Masoretic  system.  This 
work  was  abridged  nnder  tba  tlda  of  Am*  iMmk,  ele. 
(Berolini,  1677.  HvoY  A  new  edition  of  B^lxt^>^f'^  Ifch. 
Concordance,  l'\  liur,  hah  lately  been  published  ^,t>tct- 
tini,  1861  sq.,  It.  ). 

4.  Before  the  republication  of  Calasio  tbm  appeav* 
ed  Civ.  Nolde's  (q.  Canetr.  partieiianm  Mruo- 
CkaldaioMrum  (Hafn.  1679,  4to:  an  edition  fcpm-;  to 
have  been  begun  in  1675,  foL,  but  this  nev<  r  saw  thu 
lif^ht).  This  concordance  contains  the  particle,*,  or  in- 
declinable words,  omitted  in  former  (as  well  as  later) 
eeneordanoos.  TIm  beat  adllion  of  NoUa  la  that  by 
TjTnjic  (Jena,  1734,  4to).  It  cont.iiii!«,  as  an  appen- 
dix, a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Particle*,  by  John  Hen- 
ry Michaelis  and  Chri.-t.  Ktrrl  tT. 

5.  But  the  be»t,  or  at  least  to  the  English  reader  most 
important  work  op  to  tlie  proaant  eenitaty  on  tins  snl^ 
ject  is  Th»  Hfbrtir  Concvrdfince,  adnpdd  to  the  Emji^h 
Bible,  ditpottd  oft'  r  the  manner  of  liustorf  by  John 
Toylor,  D.D.  (London,  17o4,  2  \  ol.v  fol.).  It  waa  tha 
firuit  of  many  yean'  labor,  uui  still  has  its  valua. 

C  An  edition  of  Bntoff  •  JTeBrsw  CememiaiM, 
whirh  has  received  so  much  care  and  attention  on  tl»e 
part  of  the  editor  a-s  nearly  to  de.ierve  the  name  of  a 
new  work — UebniUche  und  Chabiditche  Conconlanz  sv 
dm  kaUgm  SckrUlm  da$  aUm  Ttttammts,  bjr  Dr.  4ii> 
line  Torn  (Lripa%,  IMO,  M.),  oArs  one  of  the 


iifiefiil  ai<lr<  to  the  dtudy  of  the  Bible  that  has  ever  ap- 
jicared.  In  addition  to  those  of  a  more  mechanical 
kind,  such  a.n  a  ^n>od  type  and  clear  arrangement,  there 
arc,  1.  A  corrected  text,  founded  on  Uahn's  Vander- 
hoogH;  t.  The  RabMnlod  sIgnUleatioDa ;  8.  Krplana* 
linns  in  Latin,  piving  the  etymology  of  the  Rabbin- 
ical ;  illu.strations  from  the  three  Greek  version*,  the 
.Aramaic  Parajdirase,  the  Vulgate,  etc. ;  the  Greek 
words  employed  by  the  Seven^  as  fonderings  of  tba 
Hebrew ;  together  with  phQologicBl  and  arrhsiological 
nt>ii<'e«,  soastomakathaConeMdaBcaccalaliiabrftf 

Hebrew  lexicon. 

7.  The  Knfflifhmnn$  Ilehr'te  and  Chuldee  Concord- 
owe,  edited  by  G.  V.  Wigram  (Lond.  1848,  S  vols.  8vo), 
is  an  original  and  exceedingly  usefU  work,  and  re> 
markaMy  armratc.  If  giM  s  tlio  IL  I  rt>w  wurds  in 
their  order,  hut  quotcii  the  passages  in  which  they  oc- 
cur from  the  common  English  BHtlti  It  •■fc'*  tbs 
flat  complete  list  of  the  Ueb.  prapor  namaa  «var  mada. 
It  dfserres  to  be  more  extonrfvely  known  and  need. 
Its  high  price  is  n  serious  check  to  its  rir(  ulwtion. 

8.  Aaron  Pick,  The  Bible  ^Student's  (\mcor<innrt 
(Lond.  1845,  8vo),  a  work  of  little  account  u>  scholars. 

9.  W.  Wilson,  The  BibU  SMmt't  MArtm  Grndt 
(Lund.  18601,  4to),  equally  bflaf  and  insnfldent 

Other^and  earlier  Heb.  Concordances  arc :  Rabbi 
Anacbel,  MSdsn  n23^?  (a  vocabulary-,  with  refer- 
eooes  to  pa5sag«^  Cracow,  1534,  4to,  and  later) ;  Cri* 
ncsius,  ConrordatiHir  Ebraica  (\'itemb.  1 627,  4t/t);  Ijiy« 
man,  Coneordmtii  Ebtxuhtaentt  eto.  (1681,  fol.) ;  Tros- 
tius,  Oimtardimiim  Chakkicm  (Vltemb.  1617, 4tn). 

IT.  Gifel  C'niroriIiinc(ji. — (cj)  To  the  Srptuagint. — 1. 
Conrad  hLircber, .Concordwifia  Kcterw  TetUtmnii  i^nt- 
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em  Jnrvit  voeAu  ntpomdentei  (Pnnicof.  1607,  t  rolt.  | 

4to).    Thifl  work  follows  the  order  of  flM  Hebrew  : 
words,  placing  tlie  corre!>ponding  Greek  wofld  after  it ;  j 
la  consequence  of  which,  it  is  more  usefal  bl  owanlt- 
luf  Om  Hebrew  ttaca  tlM  Greek  Scriptane. 

9.  The  best  6(Mk  Oaoeovdeiioe  to  the  Septiugint  If  I 
that  which  l>ear«  the  title  A.  Trommii  Cortcordmitvr 
Grartr  Vers,  tntlgo  die.  LXX  Inti'tj)rr,  (Auist.  et  Tn»j.  i 
•d  lih.  171H,  2  volt,  fbl.)-    See  Tromme.    It  follow* 
the  order  of  the  Gseek  worda,  of  which  it  lint  gives  a  | 
Letiii  tmiiblloii,  and  then  the  Hebrew  word  or  words 
for  which  the  Greek  trrm  is  used  in  the  5>ovent_v. 
Then  the  diffiTcot  places  in  which  the  wunis  occur 
follow  in  the  order  of  the  aereral  liooks  and  chapters. 
When  the  word  ooeoia  in  aaj  of  the  Greek  tnutlaton, 
Aquila,  SjmiDaehaa,  or  Theododon,  the  plaeea  where 
it  is  foand  are  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  quotations 
from  the  Sept.    The  words  of  the  Ajiocrvpha  an: 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  enumeration.  There  arc  two 
indices  at  the  end  of  the  work:  one  Ueluew  and  Chal-  i 
daic,  hj  examining  which  tiie  Greek  term  tued  In  the 
8eptaai;int  for  any  Ilehrew  or  Chaldee  word  i«  seen  at 
,  with  tlie  Latin  version  and  the  place  whi-rc  it  is 
I  in  the  ooncoidanoa^  ao  that  IVommc  servi  s  in  u 
tm  a  BMhmw  ooneordance ;  the  other  index  i 
I  a  lesleon  to  the  H exapla  ^f  Origen,  and  com-  | 
prehends  the  Greek  words  in  the  frajjnients  of  the  old 
Greek  tran-slators  puhli.>bed  l>y  Montfaucon.  | 
(b)  To  the  New  Testament.— \.  The  lint  Gnek  con- 
eevdaooe  to  the  New  Teatanent,  now  oxoeodiagly 
nra,  la  entitled  X  jitl  Batokil  dMMsrinlM  Gramv 
JVM  Testamenti  (BasO.  UM^  lU.).  *  Tho  •oUMf't  teal 
name  was  Birck. 

2.  A  concordance  to  the  Greek  New  Testament,  pro- 
jected and  pMtly  execated  bj  Bobart  Stephens,  and 
completed  and  pabtlshed  hj  ala  eon  Henry  (Genev. 
1594,  and  with  a  supplement,  IGOO,  fol.),  ia  tOO  ioac- 
cnrate  to  merit  more  tlian  a  passing  notice. 

8.  Of  much  value  ia  Erasmi  Schmidii  JVbcf  Tuta- 
MMfl  J,  C.  Grmci;  hoe  Of,  Orifiliatu  linrpiir  rnfitriov 
(Vllemb.l63>(,  fol. ;  reviaed  ed.  Gotha,  1717,  fol. ;  also 
Glasg.  1819,  2  voh.  8vo ;  recently  by  the  Messrs.  Bag- 
ater  of  London,  in  a  tbtn,  flat  pocket  volume,  and  in 
another  fona,nBUivhdag  «b*  of  tluir  *'Fd^r^nleriul 

4.  J.  WUHanu^  GtaaewdHM  fa  At  Omk  MMaatf 

(Lond.  i7r>:,  ito),  awoclca^adalfyaioAdtotheBiere 

£ngli5h  nader. 

6.  A  new  and  very  superior  edition  of  Schroid's 
rafuuov  has  been  put  forth  bj  C.  U.  fimdar,  Oiuor- 
dMSa  (Leipz.  1842,  4tn).  Among  the  advantages  of 
this  edition,  let  it  suffice  to  ^|n  cify.  1.  Fulness,  accu- 
racy, and  corre!<[Mindcnce  with  Griesbach's  edition ; 
S.  Regard  has  been  paid  to  the  editions  of  Lachmann 
and  Scholz ;  all  the  readings  of  the  Elsevin,  Mill, 
Ben^I,  Knapp,  Tittmann,-  Scholt,  and  also  of  Eraa- 
rous,  Kolwrt  Stcphr-n*'*  third  edition,  uiiil  of  Scluiiid 
himself,  are  ciither  given  or  pointed  out.  The  Rtudcnt 
is  preeentcd  ulso  with  a  selection  of  readings  from  the 
*moat  ancient  MSS.,  tram  the  interpreters  of  Scripture 
who  Ihred  in  the  earlier  ages  of  tbe  Church,  and  tiie 
works  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers :  no  vailOBa  roaiUllj 
possessing  critical  value  is  omitted. 

6.  One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  for  the  general 
Btndjr  of  the  Mew  Testament  which  modem  times 
have  produced  la  The  Enfjluhman't  GnA  Coneordanee 
of  the  S'lr  T'Mnmfnl ,  tveinu  an  attempt  at  a  Verlial 
Connection  Ijetwccn  the  Greek  and  the  English  Texts 
(Lond.  18:^,  8vo).  The  work,  which  is  carefully  com- 
piled, takea  Scbmid  as  its  basis.  Tbe  plan  is  the  same 
aa  that  of  the  '*  Englishman's  Hebrew  Concordance" 
above,  and  it  is  by  the  same  editor.  It  has  been  re- 
published in  this  country  (N.  Y.  1848,  8vo). 

III.  Liitin  Cmcord'inces. — 1.  Antony  of  Padua  (bom 
A.D.  1195,  died  1231)  is  said  to  have  produced  the  first 
irork  of  the  kind,  entitled  Cbneerdbiln  iforate,  which 
IfroB  ttM  Tnlgito  tnadatko. 


S.  Hngo  do  Saalo  Gno,  better  known  aa  Oardinal 

IIu^'o,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  died  about  1202,  ful- 
lowed  Antony  in  1244,  by  con>jnling  for  the  Vulgate  a 
concordance  of  the  Scriptures.  Having  given  him* 
aelf  aednlooaly  to  the  attt4jr  of  Uo^  Writ,  with  a  tIow 
of  wrMng  a  commentary  thereon,  he  wae,  In  order  to 
facilitate  hLs  lal>or,  led  to  project  and  undertake  to 
form  a  concordance,  calling  to  his  aid  his  liroUier 
monks  to  the  numbo-  of  no  fewer  than  five  hundred. 
Their  labors  have  been  a  rich  atorehonae  for  auba» 
quent  compilers.  The  concordanee  tiiua  made  waa 
iuijiroved  by  Conrad  of  Halberstadt,  who  flourished 
about  1290,  and  by  John  uf  Segovia  in  tbe  ensuing 
century. 

8.  R.  Stephens,  Cenoordtmfia  BMienm  mtrnugee  Te^ 
t(MMiitf(156S,fcl.). 

4.  After  the  rovifiion  of  tbe  Vnlgute  1  y  .'vixlus  V,  a 
concordance  to  it  npj^ared,  entitled  ConordatUUt  iiaer. 
Jiibl.  \'ul;/(it.  edit.  F.  Luc»  Brugensis  (Antw.  Id?} 
Paris,  1688).  Most  of  the  Latin  conoordaaoea  en  M- 
prlttti  of  this,  e.  g.  by  Lnca  aad  Phaleitl  (Vlea.  U8S, 
fol.). 

b.  A  new  Latin  Concordance  to  the  Vulgate,  edited 
by  Ducrisson,  appcare<l  in  Paris  in  1838  (4to), 

rV.  Gervum  Ceacordcmces.— Tbe  first  Gefaiaa  ooo- 
conboMO  waa  that  of  Cinmd  Agrtcala  (Nomb.  1809, 
fol.),  repeatedly  reprinted  and  nn  iwd. 

2.  The  most  useful  is  that  of  F.  Lankisch,  Concor- 
deaU.  BihL  Gemumico-Hebrako-Oraea  (Lips.  1677,  foL, 
oftaa  rqnlBtad}  best  editfan  that  of  Beinecciiia,  Lipa. 
1718).  There  are  aeveral  modem  Germaa  eoneovd- 
ances,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  is 

3.  J.  G.  HanfT,  Biblincke  Reai-und  Vtrbal-Concordunz 
(2  vols,  in  4  pts.  8vo,  Stuttg.  1828-84). 

4.  Wo  may  alto  mentioa  a  ▼aloabU  eoncofd«ica  tat 
the  German  Wble—JflKMisJaa<-Qiwflow>»i«>^h'^ 

Iffflomlfhier  und  alU  Frtunit  jtrffeilij/en  Si  hnyi  (pub. 
by  II.  Schott,  I>;ip7-ig,  1X27,  Sro).  The  work  is  more 
comprehensive  than  sinwlar  writings  in  tbe  English 
language.  It  is  divided  into  three  parte:  (1.)  A  fall 
and  complete  reirinter  of  all  the  words  iband  fai  the  Bi- 
ble ;  (2.)  At)  index  uf  the  most  important  tliinj^s.  sul>- 
Jectl,  and  ideas  found  in  the  Bible,  with  references  to 
the  placet  whtre  they  lie  in  the  sacred  Tolnmo|  aa,ftr 
Inatanee,  aoder  Oo  head  "  Locd'a  Supper,  a  Miloaii^ 
mem  or  stive  of  the  death  of  Jestu,  U  brings  us  into  fa> 
tini;ito  fellowship  with  Chri.^t ;  the  wortliy  participa- 
tion of  the  same;  spiritual  enjoyment  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ,"  etc.  (3.)  The  leading  docKlnCf  «f 
Chrit*tianit7  systematically  ainnged,  drawn  np  ao> 
cording'  to  Luther*8  CaieeUtm,  and  accompanied  by 
scriptural  proofs. 

Other  concordances  in  German  are  those  of  G.  Buch- 
ner  (Jena,  1750,  17.57. 177fi  ;  Halle,  1837 ;  Lpi.  1806), 
Wichmann  (Lpx.  1782),  F.  J.  Bcrahard  (Lpz.  I8fi»2), 
J,  M.  Otto  (Sultb.  1>M2),  K.  A.  Toller  (Stuttg.  1888), 
S.  Lueg  f  I'as^au,  If 41). 

IV.  The  tirst  complete  French  concordance  waa  that 
of  Mark  WUks,ONMord^<iMi5taMM  Arilwef  (Fu>> 
i8,lM0,8To). 

y.  Bi^Udk  Coneordmees.—l.  Tbe  first  concordanee 
to  tbe  English  version  of  the  New  TestJiincnl  wu-  jiiiU- 
lished  without  date,  but  certainly  before  1540,  h\  '  Mr. 
Thomas  Gybson,"  being  chiefly,  as  appears  probable 
from  the  prefSitory  epistle  to  the  reader,  the  work  of 
the  fiunoos  printer  John  Day.  It  is  entitled  The  Om- 
cordartre  ofthf  New  Testament .  most  nTtt.fitrij  tn  be  had 
in  the  hand*  "/  all  toehe  ai  desire  the  cvmmunication  of 
any  place  contained  M  the  New  Ttetament. 

2.  The  first  English  concordance  to  the  enlire  Bible 
was  that  of  John  Martieck — A  Cvncordance,  that  is  to 
stiie.  a  Worke  uhrrein  by  the  nrdtr  of  the  letters  of  thf 
A ,  iJ,  6',  ye  maie  rtdely Jind  any  tcordt  conteiyned  in  the 
whole  Bible,  to  oftm  as  it  is  there  expressed  or  puntio^ 
ed,  Lond.  1550,  fol.  Till  the  year  1555,  when  Bobert 
Stephens  published  his  concordance,  It  waa  not  coa- 
to  anrkllM  TMMia  books  of  this  iort.  At 
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first  it  ma  thought  fiofficient  to  tpedfy  the  chapter 
with  the  letters  a,  6,  e,  M  UMXks  to  DOfant  OOk  th*  !]•• 
ginning,  middle,  and  end  of  mdb  dui|il«r.  Bat  in 
1545  Kobert  Stephens  divided  the  Bible  into  verges, 
thus  prspuing  the  way  for  a  more  exact  reference  in 
COOeMdaaOM^  «tc. ;  but  MnllMk  does  not  appear  to 
have  niidn  m  of  Uiis  inpmvaOMBt,  M  his  wofk  tvfta 
merely  to  tfw  eluplen.  In  Tvwnley'a  £0.  ZU.  toI. 
iii.  p.  lis,  may  l>e  found  some  intt  rostinf;  particulars 
reiipecUng  Marbeck's  condition  in  life,  labors,  and  ill 
tnatment. 

8.  TbalbUowingwoik,  which  apptind  in  thoiMDe 
ymt  M  th«  laat,  is  a  translation  flraSn  the  Ckraian— /I 

Briefi  and  a  Comptmlums  Table,  in  mtm<r  of  a  Concord- 
mee,  opmifng  the  icage  to  the  princ^U  JIUlorUi  of  the 
wkeU  bU>U',  and  the  moat  otxnOM  OflUka  grounded  md 
tompnketdtdmlh»Nma$  TmkmmtmitdOlde,  in  maner 
at  oufpfy  at  db«a  At  great  Omeordancf  of  the  Bible, 
Gathered  anil  »*t  forth  hy  /friiry  Rullinger,  Ijeo  Jtide, 
Conrade  I'tllimne,  and  by  the  other  ministrrt  of  the 
Church  of  IJffurie.  TrantUited from  the  Hygh  A  Imayue 
into  Emglgik  Walter  I^mu.  To  wkieh  it  added,  a 
Tnmdation  o/the  TkM  Bote  o/Maekabeiei  (ftro,  1560). 
Lynnc,  Uje  translator,  wa.'«  an  F-nKlinh  printer,  who 
flourished  aboat  the  middle  of  the  16tb  century,  a 
■ehobr,aatfiiv,«ndtnuMlaloref  isnnlhoaki.  See 

BVLLIMOBR. 

4.  All  earlier  English  concordances  were  superseded 
by  the  more  correct  and  valuable  work  of  Ak  xandf-r 
Cruden  (q.  v.),  entitled  A  Con^lete  Concurdttnct  to  the 
Holy  Seripturet  of  the  Old  and  New  TeMtament,  etc.,  to 
wkkk  it  added  a  Concordance  to  the  books  called  Apoajf' 
pha  (1737,  4to).  Three  editions  were  published  by  the 
liuthiT  liurin^  his  life,  and  many  have  iij>j)c,ircd  since 
his  death.  The  London  edition  of  1810  is  the  best 
Standard  edition.  Several  useftil  editiont  of  Cruden 
have  been  put  forth  by  the  Messrs.  Bagster,  who  have 
also  issued  An  Alphabetical  Index  of  the  Holy  Serip- 
tures,  Cinnprising  ihe  Sainfs„Char<irtir!<,  atul  Su'j'i  tf. 
both  of  the  Old  and  A'cw  TetUment,  in  two  sizes,  which 
the  Biblical  student  will  find  very  sei  lit— ble. 

Cmden's  Coocordance  has  been  for  a  century  the 
basis  of  every  other  work  of  the  kind,  such  as  Brown's, 
Bntterworlh  n,  Coles's,  Eadie's,  etc.  Witli  all  its  cx- 
callences,  however,  it  has  more  serioos  defects  than 
b  g— illy  w/fffK^btmiSaA.  Hm  Bar.  Tloinls  Scott 
was  so  well  awaro  of  this  thath*  contemplated  a  re* 
vision  of  Xhv  work.  Its  chief  Iknlt  is  its  great  want 
of  1  <  111]  li  tt  nc-:^,  buta  moiety  of  the  words  being  really 
given  at  all,  and  only  a  pact  of  the  occnxrenoet  of 
tlMM,  the  proper  names  hctaif  Mpaddty  daftellve. 
Tbe»e  and  other  defects  are  in  a  good  measure  laa^ 
die<l  in  the  edition  issued  by  the  "  Society  for  Promo- 
ting Christian  Knowledge"  (Ix.nd.  1H59, 8vo),  but  this 
still  ia  far  from  perfect.  A  really  con^pktt  and  aoco- 
rate  English  eoneordanee  is  yet  a  desideratara.  The 
want  is  about  to  be  met  by  Strang's  Exhatiitive  Con- 
cordance to  the  Auth,  Enj^.  Venim  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
lures,  lately  annotmced  as  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

Concordat.  I.  A  treaty,  bat  nsoali^  restricted  to 
a  coBveBllen  betWMa  lha  pc^  of  Sona  and  any  seo> 
ulfir  Roman  Catholic  government  for  the  B«»ttling  of 
ecclcgia»tical  relations.  Treaties  which  the  pope,  as 
a  secular  sovereign,  concludes  with  other  princes,  are 
not  called  concordats.  Goaventions  between  the  pope 
Md  a  Pntaitaat  gormuMot  far  IIm  MMieaMBt  of  Om 
aodcsiastical  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
of  the  latter  are  properly  only  called  conraitiont,  though 
it  is  common  to  apply  the  term  concordat  to  any  con- 
ventioii.  Tho  name  ooneotdat  waa  fiir  the  flnt  time 
appHod  t»  tiM  ooavnlioB  aMda  In  1418  batwaen  Pops 

Martin  V  and  the  repnsentativcn  of  the  German  na- 
tion, which  was  called  NomuiUu  capituln  concordata  ei 
ah  tUraqme  parte  nueepta.  The  name  is  now,  however, 
generaUy  af^lied  to  aarliar  conventiona  also.  One  of 
lha  oMMi  fanportnt  of  fhn  WHte  asMOiMi  ii  flwl  tf 
IFariMbadM  alio  dM  OaUsllna  Ooneiiidit,  mad*  In 


1122  between  Calixtus  11  and  Heniy  V,  in  order  l» 
put  an  and  to  the  long  oenteat  OB  tha  anl^Mt  of  inva^ 
titars,  and  wUdi  baa  sinea  been  eoosfdersd  a  ftanda* 

mental  ordinance  In  Germany.  Mo.st  of  the  conrordats 
have  been  extorted  from  the  pop«-8  by  the  different 
ciTil  powers.  This  was  done  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
eantiayf  for  whoa  the  Coaaeil  of  Comtanoe  ntged  a 
refbmwtiott  of  the  papal  eoort,  Hailln  V  saw  himself 
obliged,  in  HIH,  to  conclude  the  concordiit.**  nf  C'n- 
Uance  with  the  German,  the  French,  and  the  English 
nations.  Chap.  1  restricts  the  nnmlier  of  cardinals^ 
and  makea  ipovidons  as  to  their  character  and  moda 
of  appointment.  Chap.  3  restricts  the  papal  reeerva- 
tii  ins.  Chap.  3  treats  of  papal  annates  and  taxe!<,  w  hich 
lur  France  were  reduced  for  the  space  of  five  years  to 
one  half  of  thd^  ftmer  amount ;  whQe  in  the  English 
oonooidat  theia  were  abolished  altogeUier.  Chap.  4 
defines  what  trials  are  to  be  lodged  at  Borne.  Chap.  6 
reduces  the  immlicr  of  commendams.  Chnp.  G  en;  ii.s 
a  strict  proceeding  against  simony  before  the  fontm 
«MMfiM<jie.  Chap.  7  provides  that  excommonicated 
persons  need  not  be  shunned  before  the  publication  of 
the  ban.  Chap.  8  reduces  the  number  of  papal  div 
pensations.  Chap.  9  treats  of  the  revenue  of  thr  pa- 
pal curia.  Chap.  10  reduces  for  Germany  the  papal 
indulgences,  and  repeals  those  that  had  been  issoed 
since  the  death  of  Gregoiy  XI :  in  the  French  concordat 
nothing  is  said  about  this  point  Chap.  11  provides 
that  thf  (lorman  and  French  concordats  are  to  be  valid 
only  for  five  years,  and  that  with  regard  to  the  French 
the  royal  sanction  is  reserved.  The  English  cononk 
dat  is  definite.  The  German  and  Engii^  concordats 
obtained  at  once  legal  authority ;  the  French  in  1424. 

At  a  meeting;  of  the  German  ftlfct'Tb  at  Frankfort, 
in  Octolier,  1446,  the  refonnatoty  demands  of  ttie  Ger> 
man  natk>ns,  which  fiv  sareral  yean  had  haen  tfw  sn^ 
ject  of  negotiations,  were  finally  agreed  open.  They 
chiefly  concerned  the  recognition  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  jrcneral  councilc,  the  con%-ocation  of  a  new 
general  council,  and  the  redress  of  the  grieraaces  of 
the  German  nation.  Pope  Engena  lY,  tfirongh  Ui 
ambassadors,  declared  his  readiness  to  concede  these 
demands,  and  on  his  death-bed,  Feb.,  1447,  signed  five 
bulls  by  which  they  mitc  .Hcvfnilly  granted.  The 
Frankfort  demands,  and  the  bulls  of  Eugene  IT,  by 
which  they  are  ratified,  are  together  called  the  JVodk 
fort  Coneordatt,  or  the  Concordat  of  Princet.  The 
chief  basis  of  these  concordats  was  the  aeries  of  re- 
fonnators'  decn-es  whi<  h  had  been  adopted  bv  the 
CooncU  of  Basle.  Nicholas  V,  on  Maidi  §6, 1447,  rat- 
ified the  oonoesdcBS  made  hy  Us  predeeesaor  to  tfia 
German  nation. 

On  Feb.  17,  144ft,  the  Emperor  Frederick  III  con- 
dtideil  (without  the  cooperation  of  the  electors)  with 

the  cardinal  legate  Carviu'^  *  fonoordat  at  Yieaai, 
which  made  to  the  pope  ftwrsafihtng  conoMtioBat  te 

particular,  the  right  of  ratifying  the  elortinn  of  all  the 
bishops  (which  right,  by  the  Concordat  of  iVinces,  had 
been  restricted  to  the  iii.'ihoprics  immediately  pubjcct 
to  the  pope),  of  cancelling  nneanonical  elections,  and 
of  appointiiig  hiihopo  te  tha  Jhewm  tinw  boeonw  rih 
cant  This  convention  was  formerly  called  the  A»- 
chajfenbvrg  Concordat  or  Recttt,  but  the  more  correct 
name  is  the  Vienita  Concordat.  The  Frankfort  Con- 
cordats and  the  Vienna  Conoocdat  together  are  called 
limOoiteordattefAtGmmmNa/lm.  Thsjfamoda 
fundamental  law  of  the  German  Empire,  and  |Mfftsf 
them  continued,  even  after  the  destruotion  of  IttB  Gfl^ 
man  Empire,  to  be  a  part  of  tha  oodorfSiliMl  Inr  cf 
the  several  German  coon  tries.  , 

In  M^OHMf  tiw  rafcrmatoiy  daaiaos  af  tta  Oomdl 
of  Hafle  had  l>een.  In  143S,  adopted  as  a  law  of  the 
kingdom  at  the  Diet  of  l^urges.  But  this  law — the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  tff  Bourget — was  never  recognised 
fay  any  of  the  popes  of  the  IMh  oentoiy}  sad  ia  1611^ 
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non,  approrad  and  maAnikA  irith  Its  decree,  whHe  I 

the  kiiiK  made  it  a  law  of  the  country,  notwitlictanding  ' 
the  protect  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Uuiveibity  of 
Bull.    It  estat4isbed  the  annatcB,  referred  the  etaute 
Mywtfa^|nrt<c»tioiiteBom>,«ndfimtoth6kiiig 
llw  right  ef  aomlmUng  tbe  MaliaiM. 

In  1451  a  concordat  >va3  coTKlndfd  with  the  duke 
of  iSoroy,  by  which  the  latter  received  the  rit<ht  of 
BomiBkting  for  the  most  important  lienefices.  In  148G 
king  JotaB  II  Hi  Portugal  eoBolnded  a  oonootdAt  with 
Pope  Innooeiit Tin,  by  wUdilMtbaiidoBadtlMMMaf 
Jifffiiim,  which  the  king-*  had  exercised  sinn-  the  l)c- 
ginning  of  the  century,  though,  since  1427,  the  pojx'S 
^■d  protested  ageinst  it.  The  concordat  wan  disap- 
|R>Ted  b7  the  Coctet.  In  162S  A4riui  U  gftve 
to  the  kings  of  Spaim  the  mow  tigbfc  at  regodt  th« 
11  itiiiiiatinj;  for  ecclesiastical  benefices  which  had  been 
conceded  to  France.  Mo  concordat  waa  concluded 
daring  the  IGth  centoiy  •ftar  tlN  jwr  IBB,  and  none 
at  all  during  tha  17Ui  entaiy. 

n.  T%t  (kmamiata  of  (ie  FSt^ktmiA  OaAifgr^llw 
coi)cor«l:it/<  of  this  peri(Kl(1717-1774)  were  occasioned  by 
the  revival  of  the  anti-papal  tendencies  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  had  proTailed  in  the  15th  century,  and 
•till  more  by  the  development  of  the  theoy  of  tlM  al>> 
•olate  state.  They  all  belotiK  to  the  Latin  natfoDi  of 
Europe. 

1.  •SoMy.— The  arrangement  of  1451  had  >>ccn  the 
■abject  of  laag  eoatrovergies,  which  were  partly  set- 
tled by  an  agreement  in  1727,  and  AiU|]r  by  a  ooaoardat 
on  Jan.  6, 1741,  which  made  prorittBBS  on  tba  admid- 
aion  and  autliority  of  pa|)al  bulls  in  the  country,  on  tlio 
limits  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  on  the  exemption 
of  church  property,  on  the  right  of  asylum,  etc. 

2.  For  Milan,  which,  since  1706,  belonged  to  Aus- 
tria, a  concordat  was  ooncladed  Dec.  10, 1767,  concern- 
ing exclusively  the  exemptinn  (jf  i  hurch  pmperty. 

8.  In  Aapi't  the  so-called  JIoHorrkia  Sicula,  or  the 
right  claimed  by  kings  to  act  as  papal  legates,  bad  long 
bMn  a  hereditary  sufaject  of  controversy  between  the 
secniar  governments  and  the  popea.  It  was  finally 
regulated,  together  with  other  ililTerpncen,  by  a  treaty 
concluded  June  2,  1741,  which  recognised,  though  in 
•eaaawhat  modified  form,  the  ezanptioa  of  church 
property  and  of  the  clergy  fVom  taxation,  the  right  of 
asylum,  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  in  marriage  affdn, 
and  the  ri^bt  of  the  Church  to  iopMliitaiid  t>a  inipor- 
tation  of  foreign  books. 

4.£jpiMi.— TlM«Mdnelilwl«aniSpaInandthe  pope 
eoQcerning  the  extent  of  the  royal  right  of  collation 
were  settled  by  a  preliminary  ai;reemcnt  in  1787,  an<l 
b\-  a  concordat  concludetl  Jan.  II,  1753.  An  iijijmti- 
dix  to  the  concordat  concerning  the  rights  of  the  juipul 
nnncio  in  Madrid  was  agreed  upon. 

6k  Ptrtugal.—U  1740  Benedict  XIV  granted  to  the 
kings  of  Portugal,  by  a  concordat,  the  right  of  noml- 
natiim  for  the  Cfiiscopal  *eer'  and  all  benefices. 

III.  The  CmcordaU  of  the  Nmeteenih  Cenlury.— The 
pceaeoi  century  has  witnesaed  the  conclusion  of  a  very 
large  number  of  eoncoidata.  Moat  of  them  ware  called 
forth  by  a  desire  of  the  secular  government  to  rear- 
r;int;e  ci  i  Ic-i.iiilcal  affuirs,  whicli  had  l>een  thrown 
into  otter  disorder  by  tlie  Ftench  Revolution  and  the 
IsiiliMfad  changaa  in  Enropa  MIowing  It. 

1.  Frtmet. — Bonaparte,  when  first  consul,  concluded 
a  concordat  with  Pius  VTI,  July  16, 1801,  which  went 
into  operation  in  April,  1>*02.  It  re-«'stabli>hed  tlie 
Koman  Catholic  Church,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  m^ority  of  Frenebman,  and  has  be- 
come the  basis  of  the  present  SU  leslsslkjal  eOOStitu- 
Ifen  of  that  country.  It  guaranteed  to  tiie  Koman 
Catholic  Church  freedom  and  publicity  nf  won-hip, 
Wkicb  was,  however,  placed  under  the  general  laws  of 
polka;  prpmised  a  new  ctrcnmscription  cf  dloeeoiB,  and 
provided  for  the  reidgnation  of  all  the  bishops  at  that 
time  in  office ;  it  gave  to  the  first  coitsul  the  right  of 


ity  toward  tha  •eeolar  gevmmmA  wtkh  tba  kUiaps 

and  other  priests  have  to  take.  The  bishops  lOCOl'TOd 
the  right  to  appoint  the  parish  priests,  but  the  lattav 
must  be  agreeable  to  the  secular  government.  Of  the 
ehurdiaa  not  yet  sold,  aa  many  as  vara  naeaaary  ftr 
dltriBB  worship  were  to  be  roaterad  to  tfioMdMpa.  Tha 
Chmdl  renotmoed  all  claims  to  the  property  that  had 
been  sold  during  the  Kcvolution,  and  the  state  prom- 
ised to  pay  the  bishops  and  priests  a  sufficient  salary. 
Tbe  fonnar  ligbta  and  prmgatiTaa  of  tha^Frandi 
crown  WOK  recognised  aa  kaving  keen  tiaiiifcirad  ta 
the  first  consul,  but  in  case  a  person  not  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Home  should  t>e  invested  with  the  latter 
office,  new  provisions  were  reserved.  The  concordat 
waa  pnbUsfcad  as  a  law  of  Fianoa  fai  1802,  togethar 
wltk  aome  introductory  "organic  artldaa.'*  Against 
the  latter,  however,  the  ptipos  always  protested.  The 
concordat  and  the  new  circumscription  of  dioceses 
WWa  also  valid  for  B«^lgium,  and  those  parts  of  Ger- 
maaj  (the  left  bank  of  tha  Rhine),  Switoariand,  and 
flaroy  which,  by  the  treaties  of  peace  at  Lmwrflla  and 
Amiens,  had  been  united  with  France. 

In  If'OS  a  special  concordat  was  concluded  between 
Pius  VII  and  Napoleon  for  the  Italian  republic.  It 
subatantially  agrees  with  tbe  French  concordat,  tliongh 
■ome  pwvMoBa  an  more  1kftmH»  to  the  pope.  TUi 
concordat  remained  valid  for  tka  kfaKdon  of  Ito^i 
which  was  established  in  1805. 

In  1913  Napoleon  negotiated  with  the  pope  a  second 
concordat  (the  Concordat  of  Foatotnebleau),  which  waa 
publbhed  against  tka  eonsant  of  tlie  pope,  wke  kad  !«• 
gardod  it  only  as  a  preliminary  agreement,  and  at  once 
took  back  Ids  consent.  As  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
ceased  oooa  aftar,  tiw  enncardat  Mm  kaaona  oflto* 
Uva. 

Louis  Xrnt  eOBchided  at  Bumia  wMi  Ffoo  ▼XT 

(.Tnly  1 1. 1817)  a  new  r  n<  onlat,  by  which  that  of  1516, 
so  injurious  to  the  lilH  rties  of  tlic  Gallican  Church, 
was  again  revived ;  the  concordat  of  1801  and  the  Of^ 
tielet  orgamfum  of  .IMS  woia  aboUsbod;  tba  natioB 
was  Bnfi}ect«d  to  an  aaonnoaa  tax  ky  dia  demand  of 
PTi  ii  iMii  nts  for  forty-two  new  metropolitan  and  epis- 
copal sees,  with  their  chapters  and  seminaries ;  and 
ftaa  aoopa  was  afforded  to  the  intolnance  of  the  Ro- 
man court  by  tbe  indefinite  language  of  art.  10^  wkiah 
speaks  of  measures  against  the  prevailing  ohstooha  to 
religion  and  the  laws  of  the  Church.  This  ravlTal  of 
old  abuses,  this  provision  for  the  luxury  of  nnmarooa 
clerical  dignitaries  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  could 
pleaae  only  the  nltra-royalltt  nobiliQr,  who  aaw  in  ft 
the  means  of  providing  tkair  sons  wMi  benefieaa. 
The  nation  received  the  concordat  with  almost  uni- 
versal diaapprol>ation ;  voices  of  the  greatest  weight 
were  ndaed  agwinst  it;  the  Cbauiijcrs  rejected  it,  and 
it  waa  never  canied  tkrouj^  Afior  tka  Bevolotion 
of  1880  the  government  ftdTkaek  on  tiia  eooeordat  of 
1801,  and  the  organic  articles  bocamo  a  new  Mtjjoel 
of  controversy  between  Church  and  State. 

2.  Germany,  Prvttia,  and  A  utlria^tkm  talations  of 
the  German  Roman  Catholiaa  to  the  pope  ware  great- 
ly disturbed  by  the  dbsalatfon  efUM  Gamuni  empiia. 
For  some  time  everything  was  in  confusion;  at  the 
time  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  only  five  German  bish- 
ops were  still  ^ve.  When  the  political  rcorgaaiaii» 
tkn  waa  began,  tlM  popa  at  first  damandad  tka  i<w> 
toration  of  the  onllra  ftraier  olata  of  tUngi.  Bnt 
when  it  was  found  out  that  this  demand  would  never 
be  granted,  negotiations  with  particular  states  con- 
cerning the  conclusion  of  concordats  began.  (1.) 
Bavaria  was  tbe  first  stato  wkkk  succeeded  (July  i, 
1817)  in  arriving  at  an  agreement  By  the  Bavarian 
roni  itrrl.it  two  nrt  hliishoprics  "cre  e.<itablished  ;  semi- 
naries were  instituted  and  pmviiled  with  land;  the 
nominations  were  left  with  the  king,  with  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  papal  right  of  confirmation;  tko  limits  of 
tbe  dvil  and  eodesiastlGal  Juriadiotion  wwi  pvoeiaofy 
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pelhcr  with  the  new  political  constitution,  liy  whii  h 
all  apprehensions  for  the  Proteatant  Church  in  Bava- 
tIa  wen  allayed. 

(2.)  7b«  goTemoMnt  of  Pnutiat  in  1821,  sgned  with 
tbe  pope  upon  a  boll  of  clreamaeription  (De  Babite 
itflimartlni),  which  was  published  by  the  IVu-^sian  gor- 
•rament  as  a  law  of  the  state.  It  diviUun  tbe  state 
into  two  archbiaboprics  and  aix  blaboprica,  and  coii- 
taini  poriaioiu  m  to  the  re^tablbhiiMiit  of  cluipt«n, 
tiM  UMtiett  of  bbhops  by  chaptera,  tho  dotetlni  of 
bbbopB  and  (  haptero,  and  the  taxM  to  bC  paid  bj  tbe 
opiacopal  ( liuiuellurie!*  to  Fiome. 

8.  The  EccletUutical  Province  of  the  Upper  RMnf. — 
In  1818  th«  atato  goTonmenU  of  M^«rtem6efy,  Saikn, 
and  aVrambor  of  otfier  ndnor  Geratan  Matao  aont  dele- 
gates to  a  conference  at  Frankfort  to  conduct  joint  ne- 
gotiations with  tbe  {x)pe  concerning  the  reconstruction 
of  episcopal  aees.  In  1821,  a  boll  of  circumscription, 
baginaiog  iVonda  joUengiM^  and  fnividiag  fat  tha 
attablbbmeot  «f  an  aiehbiaboprie  to  Badon,  and  Uah- 
oprics  in  Ilessc-DaiBUtadt.  Ht>!'so-(':i.'<'ii  l,  N,i>>iim,  and 
\¥Qrtvmberg,  and  ftirtiie  dotation  of  the  bishops,  was 
iMoed  and  ratified  by  tbe  govMvmenta  in  1822.  Some 
ftntlMr  pointa  wara  agraad  apon  batvaan  tbaaa  goT- 
amraanla  and  tiia  pope  in  18S7,  and  otfaata  eaatuaad 
to  be  the  subject  of  animated  controveray,  and  van  Ib 
most  states  not  yet  settled  in  1867. 

A  concordat  with  the  king  of  Wfirtemberg,  consist- 
ing of  thirteen  artidao,  waa  eonclodad  in  1867.  The 
iptvaninwut  pramiaea  in  H  to  axaeuta  tiia  dotalioii  of 
the  lii.-<hnpric  aji  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
The  bishop  received  the  right  to  confer  all  I>euefice8 
which  have  no  patron,  of  appointing  his  vicar  gener- 
al, tlie  extraordinaiy  mambers  of  tlie  cbaptar,  and  tha 
rural  daans,  yet  Im  moat  appoint  poraona  to  wliora  tiie 
government  has  no  objections.  To  the  bishops  l>c- 
lonK  lill  the  rogulationa  concerning  divine  service,  the 
holding  of  cynods,  and  the  introduction  of  monastic  or- 
dara,  tha  latter,  however,  on^  in  ooncart  with  Um  gov- 
emment.   Hie  episcoftal  eonrt  haa  Jniladlelion  over 

all  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  in  particular  al.io  over  all 
marriage  affairs.  Tbe  bishop  lus  the  rigiit  of  intlict- 
ing  ecclesiastical  aaMOlM  on  clergjrmen  and  laymen. 
If  dergymsn  tiancma  civil  laws,  the  secular  court 
wHl  act  In  eonoart  wftti  tha  bishop.  Tha  tntaneemaa 
af  the  binhop,  the  rlrr^'v.  and  the  {>cople  with  the  pa- 
pal see  is  free,  and  eccleviastical  decrees  do  not  require 
tile  placet  reffutm.  The  religions  instruction  of  the 
youth,  both  hi  pablie  and  private  inatltntiona,  ia  voder 
tha  eontiol  of  tha  Mahop.  Ha  adaeta  tha  catechism. 
He  hriH  the  rifibf  of  estalilishing  seminaries  and  of  su- 
perintending them.  I'rovi.sionally,  special  regulations 
are  made  for  tbe  continuance  of  the  three  seminaries 
at  Ehingan,  Bottwail,  and  Tabii^.  Tbe  theological 
fiwvhy  of  die  wriranl^  of  TQbingen  la  also  tender  the 
control  of  the  bishop,  who  .inthorizes  the  professors  to 
lecture,  and  may  refuse  this  authorization  ;  who  talces 
their  confesaiqn  of  fUth,  and  examines  the  manuscript 
of  their  lectures.  Tha  proper^  of  tha  Church  ia  in- 
Tiotale,bBt  aabfaet  to  pobUe  taxea.  Itlaadmlnlrtared 
by  the  Chun  ?i.  The  vacant  licneficcs  and  the  intcr- 
calar  fund  arc  admini.sterc<l  by  a  joint  committee  of 
Church  and  State.  The  concordat  was  published  by 
the  gorammant  in  ita  official  pqier  in  1868*  bat  did  not 
raealya  the  conaent  of  Ilia  Lofilalatara,  wUboot  wUefa 
many  of  its  provisions  cannot  liecomc  vnlid. 

4.  In  1821  JIanover  obtaineil  a  bull  of  circumscrip- 
tion similar  to  tha  one  issued  for  Prussia,  by  which 
two  biahoprica  ware  established.  For  the  Icingdom 
of  Saxony  two  bfafaops  in  partem  were  appointed  as 
vicars  ajKiHtolic.  Tlie  other  minor  states  had  their 
Roman  Catholic  sulijects  placed  under  the  subjection 
of  Prussian  or  Hanoverian  bishops,  or  of  those  of  tbe 
province  of  the  Upper  Rhine^  and  thereby  ntified  tha 
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ucgotlato  wifli  tta  papa  abook  a  new  concotdat  aoon 

after  the  beginning  of  the  revolutiunari'  movements 
in  18-18.  The  concordat  was  concluded  in  IHltii,  and 
was  most  favorable  to  the  claims  of  the  papacy.  The 
following  an  tha  moat  important  pointa  of  the  Aua* 
trian  eoneordat.    The  RomaB  Oathalie  Chnrdi  tn 

all  parts  of  the  empire  enjoys  the  prott-rtion  of  the 
fiovernmenl.  The  I'litnt  lifgium  \s  alHiiislied,  and 
tlie  intercourse  of  the  bishops  with  the  pope  Ls  free. 
The  inatruction  of  tbe  Boman  Catholic  youth  must  be 
inaeeordaiieewlihtbeBomanCathollerdiglon.  '  Tha 
bishops  have  the  power  to  detain  the  faithful  from 
reading  pernicious  book:*.  C'iu<ee  of  the  canon  law, 
especially  marriage  affairs,  belong  to  the  ecclcsiaa* 
tical  ooiiirts,  while  the  civil  relationi  of  marriage 
mainnndertbelnilaffletioDoftfaaaeenlar  judge.  TIm 
bishops  have  the  right  of  exercising  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  and  of  proceeding  against  meml*rs  of  the 
Church  with  ecclesiastical  punishments.  The  power 
of  the  atate  is  promised  to  the  maintenance  of  tha 
immunity  of  tfie  Cfanreh.  Tha  eplseopal  aaninarlea 
are  under  tbe  juriodiction  of  the  bishops.  The  rnii>©- 
ror  has  the  right  of  nominating  the  bishops,  after  talc- 
ing counsel  with  tbe  other  tiishops  of  the  ecclesiastical 
province.  The  flxstdigni^  at  every  metropolitan  and 
aaflkagan  drareh  is  eonfctred  by  the  pope.  Tbe  nio> 
naatic  orders  are  under  the  jnri^<iiction  i  f  thrir  pupe- 
rlors.  The  bishops  have  the  ri^^ht  of  intriKlucing  new 
orders,  after  coming  previour<Iy  to  an  undervtunding 
with  tlM  government.  Church  piopariy  may  be  ae> 
quired  in  the  legal  way,  and  b  aacaivd  to  the  ChordL 
In  Feb.  185)0,  tirfT,fij  '  S'paral-ArtihV  (separate  artl- 
elc.-i)  to  the  contoniut  were  pulilished.  Tin  y  provide 
that  the  bishops  may  found  one  univen<ity  in<lepend- 
ent  of  the  atato;  thaiit  only  Boman  Catholic  profesaora 
shall  be  appointed  at  tbe  Univeirity  of  Peeth;  that 
Church  and  State  will  ■vv()rk  toprtber  for  the  sti[ipres- 
sion  of  l>ookB  again.tt  religion  and  moraU ;  tliat  the 
state  shall  Uy  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  erecting  aacil 
conlVatemitiea  and  aaeedatioas  as  the  Church  baa  a^ 
proved ;  and  fliat  the  bbhops  shall  not  be  hindered 
from  regulating  in  rtliirinns  institutions  cvcrvfhing 
that  concerns  religion  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
lifa.  The  immense  majority  of  the  Austrian  people 
were  indignant  at  this  concordat,  and  in  July,  1867, 
tha  Austrian  Parliament,  by  an  ahnoat  vnantmoua 

vote,  called  on  tbe  frovemnipnt  ti>  :i1  olish  it. 

6.  The  Xelherliin<it  and  J ifl(jiuv\  —Wi-iviecn  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  and  the  pope  a  nmcndat 
waa  condodad  ht  1887,  which  extended  to  the  northera 
provineaa  tbe  provisions  of  the  IVeacii  eeneordat  of 
1801,  with  the  r  xre|ition  that  tbe  buhops  were  not  to 
b«  nominated  tiy  the  Protestant  king,  but  to  be  chosen 
by  the  chapter  from  a  list  of  candidates  ftaaitriAili  fha 
government  bad  tha  right  to  strike  out  aay  naaaa  nat 
agreeable  to  It  The  eoneordat  waa  ofldidly  pabtbh- 
ed  by  the  government,  but  the  bull  of  rirrumscriptinn 
by  which  the  provinces  were  divided  into  bishoprics 
waa  not  recognised,  and  the  eenawdat  was  never  car^ 
ried  oat.  tatar  the  papal  garamaent  itaelf  disre- 
garded tha  cenoordat,  and  made  a  new  division  of  dh^ 
ceses  without  concert  with  the  government. 

In  Belgium,  which  at  tbe  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  French  concordat  of  1601  waa  a  part  of  France, 
thai  oonoordai  oontinoed  in  force,  while  tha  caontiy 
waa  anwsed  to  Holland  (1815-1M0).  b  tiM  new 
Bel^an  Icingdom  the  Cbnrcb  was  sapaiated  from  the 
state,  and  thus  the  concordat  naturally  lost  its  author- 
ity. 

7.  AgitoarfaHi.— Tha  idea  of  astohlWifaig  oaa  an- 
tiond  bbbopile  eonid  not  be  earifed  oat,  as  some  of 

the  ciintrns  were  unable  to  agree  with  the  papal  we. 
Gradually,  by  agreement  with  some  of  the  cantonal 
governments,  tha  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  Roman 
Catbolica  wan  ragolatad,  and  aix  tdshaprica 
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tbo  WU  bsoed  Jalj  17,  1817.  XapUt  concluded  a 
emvntiiNl  with  the  pope  July  19^  1818,  which  i&  tha 
MBW  jnr  WW  promuli^tied  ai  a  law  of  tiba  eoan- 

try.  The  convention  consists  of  thirty-fivo  articles, 
anvl  yitil da  all  the  chief  demands  of  the  Roman  court. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  declared  to  be  the  ex- 
doBtva  roligioo  of  tha  atata;  the  ri{;ht  of  nominating 
tha  UabopB  is  glvan  to  tha  king ;  the  right  to  nomU 
liaCadie  members  of  ttif  rhaptcrs  is  divided  am<iii|^  the 
pop«  and  the  bL'iho|>ji  of  tlie  di<K-esc.  The  Church  rec- 
ognises the  sale  of  Church  property  whkh  had  taken 
place  daiiiiig  tha  I^aoch  rala,  and  tha  ptoparty  not 
7«t  aold  li Vaalond  to  har;  aha  alao  noairea  the  right 
of  acquiring  new  landed  property.  Tin-  juri.-<lii  tion 
of  bishopA  is  enlarged ;  the  influence  of  tii«  Church 
upon  puMic  instruction  is  guaranteed;  tha  abolition 
or  fusion  of  nnfhiiiaitirBl  Iwnefices  without  the  consent ' 
af  the  pope  daefaumd  Inralid ;  the  property  of  the  | 
Church  is  declared  invinlnte. 

The  concordat  with  J'tuctmy  of  June  10,  con- 
sists of  fifteen  article".    It  provides  that  the  ecdchi.in- 
tkal  aothoritiea,  in  the  exeicise  of  their  offices,  ttuii  . 
Ibid  the  protection  of  the  atata.    The  intercourse  of  I 
tho  tiishops  with  their  diocesans  and  the  |iapal  see 
shjill  be  trw.    They  sliall  also  have  the  censorship 
over  religious  publications,  and  the  right  of  prevent- 
ing tha  faithAU  tmm  reading  pamicioaB  books.    If  | 
priesta  oflTend  against  drfl  hiws  they  shall  be  amena- ' 
hie  to  the  civil  courts,  but  the  punishment  sliall  not  l>e 
inflicted  without  the  consent  of  the  bishops;  and  if  it 
he  the  penalty  of  deatli,  or  any  penalty  involving  in- 
&iny,  the  papal  sea  aliall  tolw  cognisance  of  tha  case. 
The  property  of  the  Church  shall  he  administered  by  1 
the  l)isho|is  anil  the  ]i.iri.'<Ii  [iric^tt,  jitul,  in  ci-c  of  va- 
cancies,  by  a  joint  committee  of  priestji  and  laynu-n. 
By  this  concordat  the  ccclesiastieal  legislation  of  l.^-o- 
pold  II,  which  was  neariy  the  aama  as  that  of  Joseph  j 
II  in  Atutria,  was  abolished.   The  concordat  was  soon  ' 
*  followed  by  some  organic  interim  tations,  l.y  wliich  the 
■tatOtWith  the  consent  of  the  pH|iiil  •>ee,  guarded  some 
of  ita  fiirmer  rights.    The  provisional  government  of 
l^acany  in  1859  declared  this  oonconiat  aboUshed. 
'By  the  absorption  of  Naples  and  Tuscany  into  tha 
kiii/^iKirn  nf  Italy  their  special  concorilat.--  rc;iM>d. 

S.  Su-tti'tn  C-mcortlat.  —  For  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
ChBieh  of  Ru<<>ia  a  concordat  was  oraduded  by  the 
emperor  Kiclkolas  Aug.  15, 1847.  It  gnaranteaa  to  tha 
Roman  Catholics  of  Russia  the  (Vee  exercise  of  their 
reli^cion,  and  jieriiiiti  ttu-  c-tal>lishnient  of  a  new  bish- 
opric at  Chcrson  for  Ik-.ssuraliia.  Tanris,  and  the  Cau* 
casus.  The  government  charged  itself  with  maintain- 
ing the  bistiop,  his  cliapter,  and  seminary.  It  also 
contained  provisions  on  the  elections  of  bishops  not 
yet  officially  puMi'lied. 

10,  A  concordat  with  Spain,  consL>^ting  of  forty-five 
articles,  was  concluded  March  IG,  l>*bl.  According  to 
it,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  religious  worship,  the  only  religion  of  the 
Spani-h  {K-oplc.  I'uMic  in^tructiim  in  all  institution^ 
b  to  l>«  iinpartetl  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic doctrine,  and  placed  in  thia  ratpaot  under  the  ooof 
trol  of  the  bishops.  The  government  is  bound  to  as- 
sist the  bishops  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  doctrine 
awl  of  morals,  and  in  sup|ir<^>^iii4  |K>rnicious  liooks. 
Tlic  fumale  orders  which  occupy  themselves  with  edu- 
cation, and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  are  to  be  maintain- 
ed. The  ctmfiscated  Church  property  which  was  not 
yet  sold  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  concordat 
waa  to  restiiri'il  to  tin-  f'hurdi,  and  to  he  iulmini.<t- 
tared  by  the  clergy.  The  pope,  on  the  other  hand, 
|VOinit«cd  to  leave  the  fonnar  buyers  of  Church  prop. 
mty  in  tlia  ondLsturlied  possession  thereof.  A  new 
eonoordat,  slightly  modifying  the  preceding,  was  con- 
dttded  Nov.  25,  IKi'J. 

11.  Portugal. — A  concordat  with  Portugal  was  con- 
dndeil  in  1H&7,  and  latlfled  l>y  the  Portutcue^e  I^egisla- 
ton  in  1Hfi9  aliaoat  MiaaimpMaljr  hjr  tha  Chamhar  of 


Peers,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  fifteen  (Mvolaaagahnk 
61)  in  tiw  Cliamlwr  of  Deputies.  This  concordat  con- 
cerns only  the  present  and  former  Portuguese  posMS- 

.^i'  us  in  India.  It  plai  I's  .'k.'.iin  nearly  the  whole  of 
Itritiyh  India  under  the  juriMii<  tion  of  l>iBhops  appoint- 
ed  by  the  Portuguese  government. — Pierer,  t'liiwrsnA 
Letikott^  a.  r. ;  Uenog,  IUal-£negkL  iii,  60-87 ;  Wet- 
ser  a.  Wdte,  Kirek.-Ijix.  ii,  741-760 ;  the  Manuals  of 
Church  I-aw  {^Kirrhi  nr>.h!)  \,\  l!i(  hter  and  Walter; 
-Alunch,  VolUtuHdige  Hammluug  alter  I'dtern  u.  ntuem 
ComordnU  (Leipz.  iKiO,  2  voI.h.);  /(eeM  dit$  dtms 
Mondtt,  May  1.  iH^jj;  Sept.  15,  \>HM. 

Concubinage,  Uie  sexual  connection  of  two  per- 
sons of  diffisrent  aexaa  who  an  not  iioitad  hy  tha  hond 

of  matrimony.  Kxtaroally,  marriage  and  concuMn.-igo 
were  Miual  according  to  Koman  law.  as  even  for  mar- 
riage iii'thinj;  wa.«  rc<|iiir'''I  li'it  tlie  aijreeinent  of  the 
contracting  parties.  But  they  were  different  with  re- 
gard to  the  legal  aflbel  of  l&B  ontoD.  In  a  regular 

ni.irri.ige  the  wife  ohfained  the  rank  of  the  hui^liand 
(ditfnihu  tnariti),  and  her  children  were  letiifiniate  and 
in  the  power  of  the  father.  None  of  these  re-ults  took 
place  in  caaa  of  concubinage.  The  Church  distin- 
guisbed  hetwaen  temporary  and  life>long  concubinage. 
The  fonner  wai*  alwiys  forbidden;  the  latter,  thotii^h 
not  approved,  wa-*  loni;  tolerated.  The  Council  of  To- 
ledo (.\.I).  4t>0i.  liy  it.H  Canon  17,  excommunicates  a 
married  man  keeping  a  concubine,  but  permits  unmaF- 
riadmaatodoao;  sdialtowaoltherawifiBora 

bine.  Tn  the  L  tttn  ChSNht  it  was  not  until  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  which  niada^tha  validity  of  a  marriage 
dependent  ujMin  a  declaration  of  consent  iM  fure  tlie 
parish  prieet  and  two  witnaasar,  that  life-long  concur 
binaga  waa  dodatad  to  ha  eriminal,  and  anhjactod 
to  punishment.  The  ptmi^htnent  for  ministerial  c<>n- 
cubinani  was  withholding  of  income,  susi>ension,  im- 
prisonment, and,  ultinuitfly,  exi ommnnication.  The 
evangelicd  churches  liave  never  recognised  concnlii- 
naga»— Haraogi  tMUEita^Uep.  fll,  IM;  Lm,  Aooerdb-. 
fiif  l"llllim|r,  rhni  -rii     See  CoNcrBiNB. 

Concubine  (iSlb^O,  pik'^ttA,  dcrir.  uncertain, 
but  apparently  connected  with  the  Gr.  wdXXoC  [fnlly 
hi  tha  ptar.  V^I^^V^t  D^9,  S  8am.  xr,  16;  zz,  8]| 

Chald.  njnV  Ifrhtnnh'.  Dan.  v.  2,  X  2nX  denotes  in 
the  Bible  not  a  paramour  (Ur.  xaXAan}),  liut  only  a 
femala  oanjogaDy  uiftad  to  a  man  in  •  nlathm  lnlh» 
rior  to  that  of  the  regular  wife  (r!*rX).  See  Wife. 
The  positions  of  thc»e  two  among  the  curly  Jews  can- 
not ha  referred  to  the  standard  of  our  own  age  and 
country;  that  of  concubine  being  loss  degraded,  aa 
that  of  wife  w.is,  esfiecially  owing  to  the  sanction  of 
polygamy,  Icjis  honorable  than  among  ourselves.  The 
natural  desire  of  oflfspring  was,  in  the  Jew,  consecrated 
into  a  rdigious  hope,  which  tended  to  redeem  00060^ 
binaga  fkom  the  debasement  into  which  tlw  gromar 
motives  for  its  adoption  might  have  brought  It.  The 
wliole  question  must  \>e  \  lowed  from  the  point  which 
toaolna  the  interest  of  propagation,  in  virtue  of  which 
avan  a  data  eaaeubiM  who  had  many  children  would 
become  a  moat  important  panon  in  a  family,  espadal^ 
where  a  wife  was  barren.  Sach  was  the  tme  sooroa 
of  the  nitu  iiliiiiaice  of  Nahor,  Abraham,  uiul  Jacob, 
which  indeed,  in  the  two  latter  caii«s,  lost  the  nature 
which  it  lias  in  our  ayes,  through  the  proeam,  analo- 
gous to  adoption,  by  which  tlia  o&pring  was  regarded 
as  that  of  the  wife  licrself.  From  all  this  it  follows 
that,  "uve  in  s(t  far  as  the  latter  was  penerall}'  a  slave, 
the  difference  between  wife  and  concubine  was  lesa 
owing  to  the  absence  of  mord  stigma,  (lian 
among  oa.  We  must  tlierefore  beware  of  regarding 
as  essential  to  the  relation  of  concubinage  what  rodly 
pertained  to  that  of  Imiiibiu'c. 

The  concubine's  condition  was  a  definite  one,  and 
quite  independent  of  the  fact  of  there  living  anothm 
woman  having  tlM  i^ta  of  wifo  towuda  tha  aaao 
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man.  The  ctate  ti COBBlihluci  it  MMIBcd  tnd  pro- 
vided for  tiy  the  law  of  Uomc  A  ooneubine  would 
MBflnlly  im  either  (1)  a  Hebrew  girl  bought  of  her 
uthsr,  i.  e.  a  slave,  which  alone  the  rabbins  regard 
a«  a  lawful  connection  (Maimonides,  Ifalach-Meiakimt, 
iv),  at  for  a  private  person;  (^J),  a  gentile  cap- 
tive taken  in  war;  (8),  a  foreign  slave  bought,  or  (4), 
a  CanaanHWi  waaum,  bond  or  ftw.  The  righu  of  (1) 
and  (2)  were  protected  by  law  (Exod.  xzi,  7 ;  Dwt. 

xxi,  10),  but  (3)  was  unrecognised,  and  (4)  proldliited. 
Free  Hclirow  wumen  also  might  l(cc<imc  concubines. 
So  Gideon's  concubine  seems  to  have  Ijeen  of  a  family 
of  rank  aal  faiinence  in  Shechem,  and  such  was  prob- 
ably the  atate  of  tha  Levite's  concubina  (Judg.  u). 
The  ravages  of  war  among  the  male  sex,  or  the  impoT- 
erisbment  of  families,  might  often  induce  thL^  comii- 
tion.  The  case  (1)  was  not  a  bard  lot.  The  passage 
in  Exod.  xzi  is  aomewhat  obscure,  and  seems  to  mean, 
in  brief,  aa  followa :  A  man  who  bought  a  Utbnm  girl 
as  concubine  for  himself  might  not  treat  her  as  a  mere 
Holtrew  slave,  to  l»e  sent  "out"  (i.  e.  in  tlic  i-evcnth 
year,  v,  2),  but  might,  if  i<he  displeased  him,  disniii<.H  her 
to  Imt  Hither  on  rademption,  i.  e.  repayment  protiably 
of  a  part  of  what  he  paid  for  her.  If  bia  bad  taken  her 
for  a  concubine  for  his  son,  and  the  aon  then  married 
another  woman,  the  concubine's  position  and  riu'litn 
irere  secured,  or,  if  she  were  reftised  these,  she  became 
fkee  without  redemptfam.  Further,  ft«m  tlia  pvovision 
in  the  cue  of  such,  a  concubine  given  by  a  man  to  his 
■on,  that  slte'shonld  be  dealt  with  "  after  the  manner 
of  dau^jhtors,"  we  see  that  the  servile  merged  in  the 
oonaubial  rehuioo,  «nd  th&t  bar  children  moat  hnve 
been  fkw.  T«t  tome  degree  of  COMtMBpt  tttedied  to 
the  "handmaid's  son"  (n^K'^a),  used  reproachfully 
to  the  mm  of  a  concabine  merely  in  Judg.  ix,  18 ;  see 
nbo  PiM.  cxrl,  16.  The  provisions  relating  to  (2)  are 
merciful  and  coniiiderate  to  a  mre  degree,  baft  Ofulaid 
by  the  rabbis  with  distorting  comments. 

Concubinage  therefore,  in  n  scriptural  sense,  means 
the  state  of  cohabiting  lawfully  with  a  wife  of  aaoond 
rank,  who  enjoyed  no  other  coi^ugal  ri^ht  but  that  of 
cohal  itation  {<[.  v.),  ami  whom  the  liu'^l.and  could  re- 
pudiate, and  send  away  with  a  small  present  (Gen. 
nd,  14).  In  like  manner,  he  could,  by  means  of  prea- 
tats,  exclude  his  children  by  her  from  the  heritage 
(Gen.  XXV,  6).    Such  concubines  had  Nahor  (Gen. 

xxii,  24),  Abraham  (xxv,  fi),  Jacob  (xxxv,  22),  Eli- 
pbai  (xxxTi,  12),  Gideon  (Judg.  viii,  8),  Saul  (2  Sam. 
VitTy,  TkertA  (1  Bnm.  t,  18;  xr,  16}  tl),  Solomon 
(1  Kings  xi,  3),  Caleb  (1  Chron.  ii,  Ifi),  Manassch  (tb. 
Til,  14),  Kehoboom  (2  Cbion.  xi,  21),  Abijah  (2  Chron. 
ztti,Sl),and  Belaliniiir(D«a.T,1^  T^alr  iaane  wna 
nnnted  l«gitimat4>  (though  tht  ddldren  of  the  first 
Wlifc  were  p^fern-d  in  tlie  distrtbntion  of  the  inherit- 
ance), but  in  all  othi-r  respects  thcae  cdni  uliincs  were 

inftrior  to  the  primary  wife,  for  they  bad  no  autbori^ 
In  the  flHnDf  ,  nor  tmy  dura  In  ncMeheM  goveni- 


mcnt.  If  they  had  been  servants  in  the  family  l>cfore 
they  came  to  be  concubines  they  continued  to  be  so 
aftenrards,  and  in  the  same  subjection  to  the  mintress 
aa  before.  If  n  woman  were  made  captive  in  war  she 
iTM  allofred  •  mnrtli  iniHikii  riMWia  at  liberty  to 
mourn  the  lo«?  of  her  parents  and  friends ;  and  nei- 
ther  father  nor  son  was  permitted  to  take  her  as  a  con- 
cubine until  the  expiration  of  that  time  (Deut.  xx,  10, 
14).  To  judge  ttom  the  coqjngal  taiatoriea  of  Abrap 
ham  and  Jaoob  (Oon.  xvl  and  xxx),  tha  Immediate 

rauFe  of  oonrnhinagc  in  patriarchal  times  w:«s  the  bar- 
renness of  the  lawful  wife,  who  in  that  case  introduced 
her  inaid-«ervant  of  her  own  aeoord  to  her  husband  for 
the  sake  of  having  cbttdren.  Aoooidingly,  wa  do  not 
read  that  laaae,  aon  of  Abraham,  had  any  eoncnbfae, 
Rebecca,  his  wife,  not  bein^j  Ti.irrt  n.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  concubinage  appears  to  have  degener- 
ated into  a  regular  custom  among  the  Jews,  and  the 
inatituUona  of  Moeea  were  directed  to  prevent 


'  and  abuse  in  that  respect  tgr  Wholesome  laws  and  reg- 
ulations (Exod.  xxi,  7-9;  DeuL  xxi,  10-14).  The  un* 
faithfulness  of  a  concubine  was  regarded  aa  criminal 

I  (Judg.  xix,  2 ;  2  Sam.  iU,  7,  8X  but  it  was  not  pnn- 

I  isbed  as  was  that  of  a  wife  (Lev.  xix,  20).  See  Aotrt^ 
TKRT.  Such  a  case,  however,  aa  that  mentioned 
(Judg.  xix),  whore  not  only  is  the  possessor  of  the  con« 

,  cubine  called  her  "bnsbajid"  (ver.  8),  but  ber  father 
la  called  his  £rtlMr4a4aw  and  be  bis  son-in-law  (4,  6), 
■howa  how  nearly  the  concubine  approached  to  the 
wife.  Hired  women,  such  as  "  uxores  mercenarias 
conduct*  ad  tempus  ex  pacto,"  whom  Ammianuj 
MaroalUnaa  attributes  to  the  Saracens  (xiv,  4),  were 
unknown  among  the  Hebrews.  To  guard  adult  mala 
offspring  fW>m  debauchery  before  marriage,  their  par- 
ent.", it  a[i[>rarfi,  used  tc  pve  tlicm  one  of  their  fe- 
male slaves  as  a  concubine.  She  was  then  conaid* 
ered  aa  one  of  tha  cUUna  of  tiia  kooae,  and  sba  *»> 
tained  her  rights  as  a  concabine  even  after  the  maf^ 
riage  of  the  ton  (Exod.  xxi,  9, 19).  When  a  son  bad 
intercourse  with  the  concuMnc  of  bi^  fatlier,  o  f"irt 
of  family  punishment,  we  are  informed,  was  indict* 
ed  on  Mm  (G«.  xxxv,  22;  1  Chron.  w,  1).  Where 
polygamy  was  tolerated  —  aa  it  was  aniong  tba  He> 
brews — the  permission  of  concubinage  wonld  not  seem 
so  much  at  war  with  the  interests  and  preservation  of 
society  as  we  know  it  to  be.  Christianity  restores  the 
■acred  inatitntion  of  marriage  to  its  original  character, 
and  concubinage  is  ranked  with  fiiniieation  and  adnW 
tcry  (Matt,  xix,  6;  1  Cor.  vli,  2).    See  Poltoamt. 

in  the  Talmud  (tit.  Cetvhoth),  the  Kal.bins  differ  as 
to  what  constitutes  concubinage,  some  regarding  aa 
ItBdMngnUUng  feature  the  alMence  of  the  l>etrothing 
ceremonies  (spoiwa&i)  and  of  the  dowry  (lAeUmilntMX 
or  portion  of  property  allotted  to  a  woman  by  special 
cngiij^eiiieut,  and  to  whirli  she  was  entitled  on  the 
marriage  day,  after  the  decease  of  the  husband,  or  in 
case  of  repudiation ;  others,  again,  the  absence  of  tba 
latter  alone.  In  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  tba 
concubines  mentioned  lielong  to  the  king,  and  their 
Coii'iitiim  mid  nunil>cr  rea^e  to  be  a  ^uide  to  the  gen- 
eral practice.  A  new  king  stepped  into  the  rigbts  of 
bis  predecessor,  and  by  Solomon's  time  the  custom 
had  approximated  to  that  of  a  Persian  harem  (2  Sam. 
xii,  8 ;  xvi,  21 ;  1  Kings  11,  22).  To  seize  on  royal 
conculiincs  fur  liis  use  was  thus  a  usnrjior's  first  act. 
Such  was  probably  the  intent  of  Abner's  act  (2  Sam. 
HI,  7%  waA  almilariy  the  request  on  behalf  of  Adonijsh 
was  construed  (1  Kings  11,  21-24).  For  fuller  infoiw 
mation,  Seldcn's  treatises  Dt  Urore  Htbrrrd  and  De 
Jure  Nntur.  et  Gmi.  v,  7,  8,  and  c^j)eciall\'  that 
Snectt$iomhiUi^  cap.  iii,  may,  with  some  caution  (since 
ha  laana  aoDewliat  earily  to  rabbinical  tradition),  ba 
consulted ;  also  the  treatises  Sotak,  KiduMm,  and  Ch»- 
Hiloth  in  the  Gomara  Ilieroeol.,  and  that  entitled  Sail' 
hfJrin  in  the  Gi-nmra  Habyl.  The  rM^<'iitlal  portitms 
of  all  those  are  collected  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxx,  De 
ortHehtdd,  See  ahw  Otho,  Lex.  JZa6Am.  p.  161 1  8^ 
den,  De  AtcoMMnOM,  IU{  llkhaalii,  Lm$  ^Mmm, 
i,  465-466. 

The  Roman  law  ealln  eolicuMri.nge  an  allow  ed  cus- 
tom (liciia  owineiaife).  When  this  expression  occurs 
hi  the  eonstltndoM  of  the  Ouiriiaa  empinan,  It 
nifics  what  we  now  acMMlimcs  call  a  marriage  of  am- 
tcitncf  .  The  concubinage  tolerated  among  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  time  of  tlie  Ilepiihlic  and  of  the  heathen 
smperora,  was  that  between  persona  not  capable  of 
oontraetfag  legal  marriage.  Inliailtanoea  might  de- 
scend to  children  that  sprung  from  such  a  tolerated 
cohabitance.  Concubinage  l  etwcen  such  persons  they 
looked  on  as  a  kind  of  marriage,  and  even  allowed  it 
several  privilegsa ;  bat  .then  it  waa  confined  to  a  ain- 
gie  person,  and  waa  of  perpetual  obligation,  aa  mach 

as  marriage  itself  (Oaii,  Iri$titvt.  lib.  i,  §  109  sq. ;  Jus- 
tin. Jnttitut.  lib.  i,  tit.  x).  Hottoman  observes  that 
the  Romans  had  allowed  roncabinage  lou^;  Ufore  Jo- 
liaa  Casar  enacted  the  law  \xf  which  every  one  was  at 
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etniioror  Valontialia,  Socrates  tells  alltiweJ  every 
man  two.  ConcaUnage  is  also  used  tu  signify  a  mar- 
riage with  a  woman  of  inferior  condition,  to  whom  the 
hiulMad  doM  not  eouny  hia  nak.  D^joa  (PantiUa) 
obMTvw  Oil  llw  tadMil  Ifliwi  allewad  •  nan  to 
poa.<e,  ander  the  title  of  conculiinf,  rirtain  persons 
who  were  esteemed  tmeqaal  to  hiai  on  uccount  of  the 
want  of  some  qualities*  requisite  to  sustain  the  full 
bonor  of  maniatsa;  and  he  adda  thai,  thpogli  anch  eon- 
eoMnage  was  liiiuiiilh  BMariag»  bodi  u  to  iigtSty  nd 
ehril  rights,  yet  was  concubine  a  reputable  title,  and 
Tery  diffuront  from  th.it  of  "  mifltrcus  '  among  un. 
The  connectiun  cutisidered  so  lawful  that  the  coo- 
MibiiM  might  bo  aocoaad  of  adoltaiy  io  tba  aame  man- 
wr  M  s  wUb  (aet  SBrflli'i  Diet.  tfChm.  AmUq.  s.  v. 

Thia  kind  of  concubinage  is  still  in  use  in  some  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  Germany,  under  the  title  of  hedb-the 
(half-BMRjaee)^  leA-haad  or  morgaBatie  maniafe,  in 
•Dnalsn  to  tte  nuBBor  of  Ha  baiag  OBBtraetad,  a«Biely, 

by  the  mm  ^rivin;;  the  woman  h!»  left  hand  instead  of 
the  right,  i  liis  i»  a  real  marriage,  though  without 
the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  parties  are  both  bound 
to  oach  otbar  fimver,  tboosh  the  ImuU  eannot  bear 
^ln»lMBd'8aam«aikdtili«^Kkto^i.T.;  Smith,  a. 
T.    See  Marriagk  :  CoxctTBnfaaB. 

Conoupiaoaaoe  (La*.  tmamaamli»\  erU  deaira 
(iiri^'/ua.  Bom.  vfll,  8 ;  MSvpMi  umai.  Col.  IS,  5) ; 

generally  used  in  the  Renso  of  indwelling  sin.  The 
term  is  especially  used  in  Roman  Catholic  theology. 
For  its  import  yiMWi  ud  tiM  OOOlfOvanjT  COBMIBing 

it,  see  Sin. 

Conder,  Josiah,  bom  in  London  17th  September, 
1789,  was  the  aon  of  a  bookseller,  and  very  early  dis- 
plajed  •  taate  for  literatan.  In  1814,  beiog  at  the 
tfne  •  bookadler,  he  purchaaed  tiie  EdieSe  Rmeu,  of 

which  he  continued  to  editor  until  1^^C  Under 
hii  management  the  EcUctic  Rrriru-  received  the  oa- 
aistance  of  many  eminent  men  among  the  Noncon- 
fBcmiati,  inch  as  Kobart  Hall,  Jobs  Foater,  Us.  Chal- 
■un,  Dr.Yaughan,  and  odieffa.  Ta  1818  ba  paUbhed 
a  treatise  On  Protestant  Nonconform Itij  (Ix>nd.  2  vols. 
8vo);  in  1821  The  Star  in  thf  K>u%t,  a  poem;  and  in 
in  1834  a  new  translation  uf  the  EpistU  to  the  Htbrmot, 
wHk  Nttm.  In  1886  be  edited  Tkt  Coifr^aHonal 
Bfmtloek, bimd  under tba  aaaetioii  of  Oo Congre- 
gation.il  Unitm.  BeMdci^ese,  he  issued  An  Amtfyt- 
iccU  Tkv  of  all  JieliffUmS  (1838,  8vo);  Expotition  of 
the  Apoeatsp$e  (8to);  IMerury  UUtorg  ofS.  T.  (1845, 
8fo).  Hia  worfca  an  eblefly  compilations,  but  are 
mNttSky  amentad,  and  irall  adapted  to  popular  use. 
He  died  Dec.  27, 1855. 

CondaaoeiMloab  a  tarn  botb  aarlkr  aad  moM 

flomet  Ibr  Oa  medmi  tfieerjr  of  tba  Acoow oda< 

TioN  (q.  V.)  of  Scripture ;  we  have  therefore  reserved 
for  tins  plaee  snme  remarks  supplementary  to  the  arti> 
cle  under  that  head.  The  general  idea  expreaaed  bj 
tba  term  Accommodation  la  that  awna  object  ta  preaent- 
ad, BoCln Ita  abaohite  maBty  aa  Ria  fai  hael{;bnt  under 
some  modification,  or  under  some  relative  a'^pert,  so  as 
the  better  to  secure  some  end  at  which  the  writer  or 
•peaker  aims.  Of  tUl  laading  conception  there  are 
aawal  fbrms  kmnm  MMMg  Biblical  scholars  under 
tta  titlea  of  formei  and  wut^itd  accommodation.  The 
following  is  a  somewhat  fuller  analynis. 

1.  Real. — This  takes  pLu:e  when  a  person  Ls  set  forth 
ilbafalg  or  as  acting  under  some  modified  character, 
■BWWBiBindatad  to  tba  aapadty  for  conceiving  him,  or 
tba  tncHitBtfan  to  raerive  hfan,  of  those  to  whom  the 
representation  is  addre?«e.l.  Thus  Go<l  is  frequcntlv 
in  Scripture  deacribed  anthropomorphicallj*  or  anthro- 
MaCUedfy, La.  not  as  he  is  in  himself,  bnt  relative- 
nr  to  Imnnt  mdaa  of  tboogbt  and  apprehension.  See 
AvnMVOIMaranK.  So  alao  the  apoatle  deacribea 
;  aU  OiBCi  to  aU  nan,  tbat  bf  aD 


ba  B^ffat  aava  aoma;  La.ba 

b!rn«elf  to  men's  habits,  usap\«.  and  niode^  of  thnntjht, 
and  even  prejudices,  in  order  that  he  mi^ht  di!<arm 
their  opposition,  and  secure  a  favorable  reception  for 
tiia  oaqtal  «t  aalratkm  which  he  preached.  Tliia  apa- 
daa  of  awcwimwdaHon  is  what  the  CbtMatt  flitbtra 

usually  have  in  view  under  the  terms  <Tirycara/?a(Tif, 
or  cmdetcamo y  and  uityKj/xu/,  or  dinpematio.  They 
apply  these  terms  also  t4)  the  incarnation  aad  state  of 
hnmiliatioB  of  Christ,  wliich  tbej  regarded  aa  aa  a» 
aemmedathw  to  tta  naeaadtka  of  man's  «aM  dvr  bb 

ladMBBtion.  (fNee  Suicer,  Thtumrus  Eccl.  s.  v.  trvy- 
(tarapaeni;  and  oiK^>vo^ia\  Cha[>man's  MisctUatifout 
Tracts  rtktUng  to  Antiquity,  Lendon,  17^2.)    To  tbia 

h«ad  majr  ba  ratoxad  maigr  of  tba  a^bolicai  actioni 
of  tiia  pivpbati* 

2.  Verbal. — This  takes  place  wh'^n  a  pa^s.icje  or  ex- 
preasion  used  by  one  writer  is  cited  by  another,  and 
applied  with  some  moditication  of  the  m«aning  to  some- 
thing diAvant  from  that  to  wbkb  it  waa  originalbr 
appUad.  8>eb  aeeonmiodatfoBa  an  eonraioB  fai  au 
languages.  Writers  and  speakers  lay  hold  of  the  ut- 
terances of  others  for  the  s.-.ke  of  giving  t«>  their  own 
ideas  a  more  graceful  and  a  more  forcible  clothing 
than  they  feel  tlwmadvaa  aUe  to  giro  tbem,  or  for  Um 
purpose  of  procuring  far  tfeam  aeeeptanea,  ^  ottering 
them  in  wnrils  which  some  great  writer  has  already 
made  familiar  und  precious  to  the  general  mind. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  almost  unconsciously.  *' Wher- 
ever," saTB  M^**'*'",  "a  book  ia  tba  object  of  our 
daily  reading  and  atadf,  it  cannot  ba  oCbarwiM  titan 
that  paasages  of  it  should  frequently  flow  into  our  pen 
in  writing;  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  conscioua 
recollection  of  tbe  place  where  we  hare  read  dicm,  at 
otbar  tioMa  witboot  onr  pnaaaaring  an/  ancb  oonscioaa. 
naaa.  Tbna  tba  iBwyar  apaaka  wltb  tiM  eorput  jurU 

and  the  laws,  the  scholar  with  the  Ijitin  authors,  and 
the  preacljer  with  the  Bible"  {Einkit.  i,  223).  Our 
own  literature  is  full  of  exemplificatfama  of  this,  as  ia 
too  well  known  to  need  illuatnthra  jnot  In  tba 
writings  of  PiMil  wa  And  bim  matdng  vaa  fai  tU*  way 
of  ]  :iv«agcs  from  the  classics  (Acts  xvii,  19;  1  OoT. 
XV,  :vi ;  Tiu  i,  12),  all  of  which  are  of  cotirse  applied 
by  him  to  Christian  subjects  only  by  accommod;.tirin. 
Wa  naad  not  be  snrpriaad,  tben,  to  find  tbe  later  Bib- 
tteal  wrRen  quoting  In  tbia  wi^  fhnn  tba  aaiHer,  aa- 
pecially  the  N.-T.  writers,  from  the  gTf»at  classic  of 
their  nation,  the  tipa  ypdfjfjara  of  the  former  dispen- 
sation. As  instances  may  be  adduced,  Rom.  x,  18 
fkom  Pto.xlx,4,  and  Bom.  xii,  20  firom  Pror.  xxv,  21, 
n.  8m  alao  Matt  tt,  16,  18,  witb  CalTin'a  notea 
thereon.  "They  have  done  thi«,"  says  Mirhaelis, 
"in  many  places  where  it  is  not  jKjrccived  by  the  gen- 
erality of  readers  of  the  N.  T.,  because  ndl  an  tOO 
Uttla  ao^aaintad  iritb  tba  Scptoagint." 

S.  JtfafarilfdL— TMa  takaa  plaee  wben  tmtib  b  pre> 
sented,  not  in  a  direct  and  literal  form,  but  throu^'h 
the  medium  of  .syml>ol,  figure,  or  apologue.  I  hus,  in 
tba  pnphetical  writings  of  Scripture,  we  have  Ian- 
goaga  uaed  which  cannot  be  interpreted  litenllj,  bnt 
which,  taken  ojrmboUcally,  conveys  a  just  atafeMBMIt 
of  important  truth,  e.  g.  Isa.  iv,  5;  xxvii,  1 ;  xxxiv, 
4;  Joel  il,  28-31;  Zech.  iv,  2,  10,  etc.  Many  in- 
stances oeear  in  Scripture  where  truth  b  presented 
in  the  form  of  parable,  and  where  tbe  tnitb  taagbt  la 
to  b«  obtained  only  by  extracting  fW«n  tiM  Story  tba 
spiritual,  or  moral,  or  practical  lesson  it  is  designed  to 
enforce.  In  all  tlie  sacred  books  there  are  instances 
oonatantly  oocuiilng  af  worda  and  statements  wU^ 
an  designed  to  convej,  mdar  tba  rabicle  of  figure,  a 
truth  analogous  to,  but  not  naOjwbat  they  literally 
express.  (See  Knolx>l,  Prophe/'smut  tlfr  Ihf  rrifr,  §  .HO 
-33;  Smith,  Summary  View  tmd  Exjil  motion  of  the 
Writings  of  the  Prophets,  Prel.  Obss.  p.  1  22 ;  Glassiua, 
PhU.  Sac.  1.  T,  p.  669  aq.,  ed.  1711 ;  Lowtb,  Al  &M. 
Poesi  Heb.,  pi.  loc. ;  Daridaon,  AmtmI  AnuMMtfHV 
«fa.bc) 
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4.  LoffteaL — In  ar^'uing  with  an  opponent  It  lii  some- 1 
timea  adviuitagcoua  to  take  bim  on  hii  own  groand, 
or  to  arguo  from  principle*  whldi  ho  •dmfti,  Air  the 
puryx'i^c  of  abutting  Iwm  up  to  a  conclusion  which  he 
cannot  refuse,  if  be  would  retain  the  premises.  It 
doea  not  follow  from  this  that  his  ground  is  admitted 
to  he  the  right  one,  «r  that  assent  ia  givw  to  bis  prin- 
ciples :  the  argument  It  limply  one  ad  hommem,  and 
ri.'i\'  "r  may  not  Ik?  nl.«o  ad  ifritatfrn.  When  it  is  not, 
thai  is,  whva  its  purpose  is  inerel}-  to  shut  the  mouth 
of  an  opponent  bj  a  logical  inference  from  his  own 
jnrineiplet,  then  is  n  mm  of  logical  acoommodatkni. 

5.  DoctrMt. — Tlda  takei  pbee  wben  opfadoni  nre 
B(1\ a:u  (  il  iir  statcnionts  made  morely  to  ^fratify  the 
prejudices  or  gain  the  favor  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  without  regard  to  their  inherent  soundness 
or  tmthAilneM.  If|  for  instance,  the  N.-T.  writers 
were  Aiund  introducing  some  passage  of  the  O.  T.  M  a 
prediction  wliicli  Imd  found  its  fulfilment  in  !»ome  fact 
in  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  or  his  Church,  merely 
for  the  purpoM  of  overcoming  Jewish  prejudicea,  and 

•  keding  thoso  wlw  THMtated  the  0.  T.  to  leoeitr*  mora 
readily  Ae  managa  of  Christianity;  or  If  tiiey  waia 

found  not  only  clothing  their  iilous  in  lanpiage  Ixir- ' 
mwcd  from  the  Mosaic  ceremonial,  hut  asserting  a 
correspondence  of  meaning  betwaan  that  cereinonial 
and  the  fiwt  or  doctrinea  they  annoonced  when  no 
snch  really  eidsted,  thereby  warping  tnitfa  te  the 
Bake  nf  '^iilHluinjj;  prejudice,  the}-  would  flntnllh  Speci- 
mens of  this  species  of  accomnio^lation. 

In  both  reapecta,  a  charge  to  this  effect  baa  been 
brought  against  them.  It  has  bass  allsgad  that  when 
they  say  of  any  event  they  reeord  Oiat  in  it  was  M> 
filled  such  and  such  •  Statement  of  the  O.  T.,  or  that 
the  event  oet  uired  that  such  and  such  a  statement 
might  be  fufilled,  they  did  so  merely  in  accommoda- 
tion to  Jewish  feeling  and  pr^ladices.  A  fitter  place 
wiU  ba  ftrand  elsewhere  for  conridering  the  import  of 
Ae  fimnnlM  wo  xXr;pwOy,  n'rf  iTr\j}f>u<Ot),  and  the 
like.  See  QpoTATioN.  At  present  it  will  stiffice  to 
chserre  that  it  may  lie  admitted  that  these  formulas 
ai«  oeeasioaaUy  naed  wbera  tlierB  can  hara  Iwen  no 
intention  on-tbe  port  of  the  writer  to  (ntfnala  that  in 
the  event  to  which  thoy  reliftc  there  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  prediction;  aa,  for  instance,  where  some 
gnome  or  moral  maxim  coBlainad  in  the  O.  T.  is  said 
to  be  folfillad  by  something  reoevded  in  the  N.  T.,  or 
some  general  statement  is  Jnstifled  hy  a  particidar  in- 
stance  (comp.  Matt,  xii,  85 ;  John  xv,  25 ;  Kom.  i,  17 ; 
Jam.  ii,  23 ;  2  Tet.  ii,  22,  etc.)-  It  may  be  admitted, 
uho,  that  there  are  caasa  whm  a  passage  in  the  O.  T. 
issaidtobeftafiUadm  soes  eWBt  tacorded  in  the  N., 
when  all  tiiat  is  Intended  Is  tint  a  dmUarity  or  paraU 

UUmn  exists  l>etween  the  two,  as  is  the  ca**',  arconling 
to  the  opinion  of  moftt,  at  least,  in  Matt,  ii,  17, 18.  But, 
whilst  tbeie  ntelMions  throw  the  mut  probamU  on 
those  who,  in  a^y  spoeial  instance,  maintain  tlutt  there 
is  in  it  an  actual  ftalflfanent  of  sn  ancient  prediction,  it 
would  be  prepo'-t'Tous  fn.ni  thoin  to  forcrliKp  the  ques-  ' 
lion,  and  maintain  that  in  no  ca$c  is  tho  N.-T.  passage 
to  be  onderBtood  aa  aflirming  the  fuIfilnK-nt  m  fact  of 
an  ancient  prediction  recorded  in  the  Old.  Becaose 
tome  accommodationB  of  the  kind  specified  are  admit- 
tc'l,  it  would  be  folly  tn  rone hnlo  th.it  nothing  hut  ac- 
commodation characterizes  such  quotations.  If  this 
poaition  were  laid  down.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  de- 
fend the  N.-T.  writers,  nay,  oor  I/nd  himselfi  from  the 
charge  of  insincerity  and  duplicity. 

Still  more  emphatically  docs  this  last  oh«ervntion 
apply  with  respect  to  the  notion  that  our  Lord  and  his 
apoatles  aeeommodated  their  teaching  to  the  current 
notions  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews  qf  their  own  times. 
It  might  seem  almost  incredible  that  any  one  shoold 
Vriitiiri'  to  iniputo  td  tbrni  ^o  umvorlliy  and  <»r>  im-  ■ 
prubable  a  couri>c,  were  it  not  that  we  find  the  impo- 
tatkn  hfoadly  made,  and  tho  making  of  It  ddbnded  bgr 
•oma  rtry  cniaent  men  of  the  aati-wpanutwaUst 


school,  especially  in  Germany.  By  them  it  has  been 
asserted  that  our  Lord  and  hi!«  disciples  publicly  taught 
many  things  which  privately  thi-y  repudiated,  and  an 
attempt  hi\*  hecn  mntlc  tn  ?ave  them  from  the  charge 
of  downright  dishonc-ty  which  this  would  involve  by 
an  appeal  to  the  usage  of  many  ancient  teachers  wlia 
had  an  asrateric  doctrine  iot  the  multitude,  and  an  «so> 
teric  for  their  dlseiplee.  (Semler.  Prcgramn^  Atak 
Set.  Hal.  177!) ;  ("drrodi,  lifytrdc/f  zur  hf/ardtrung  dtt 
vemunfiigm  iJtnkmji  in  d.  lieligim,  15th  part,  p.  1-25; 
P.  Van  llemcrt,  I'eber  Accom.  in  N,  T.  Leipz.  1797, 
etc).  The  prompt  and  thofooi^  repudiation  of  each 
Tlawa  aren  by  sndi  men  as  wigsehelder  (/Mr.  71e- 
oAjyfaWjp.  105,  6th  ed.)  and  Bretschneider  {Ilavdh.  dtr 
DogmaL  i,  260,  2&5,  2d  ed.)  renders  it  unnc  cejit-ary  to 
enlarga  Stttile  formal  refutation  of  them.  I'ticf  e  writ* 
era,  bowarar,  eontead  that,  though  our  Lord  and  Us 
apostles  did  not  make  nee  of  a  jxwtfMW  aeoommodatlon 

of  their  doctrine  to  tho  prejiulicct  or  ignorance  of  tho 
Jews,  they  did  not  refrain  from  a  neyatiee  accommoda- 
tion, by  which  they  intend  the  use  of  rsMTSs  In  tiw 
commantcation.  of  truth  or  reftitatkm  of  emr,  and  the 
allowing  of  men  to  vrtafai  optofons  not  antiiofbed  by 
truth  without  express  or  formal  correction  of  tht  ni. 
They  adduce  as  instances,  John  zvi,  12;  vi,  16;  Luke 
xachr.Slt  Acta  l,e{  1  Cw.lli,l,S;  Yttl,9^ete.  Jty 
ttaae  paasagss,  howavw,  notiiing  man  is  prored  than 
that  in  teaching  men  truth  our  Lord  and  his  apostlee 
difl  not  tell  tin  m  trtrything  at  once,  but  led  them  on 
from  truth  to  truth  a.o  they  were  able  to  receive  it  or 
bear  it.  In  this  there  is  no  accoBMaoditieB  of  the  ma- 
teria/ of  doctrine ;  it  is  simn^  an  awwmmodalion  af 
muM  to  the  capacity  of  ue  learner.   In  the  Hma 

way  Paul's  as.«iertion,  which  thej'  have  also  cited,  that 
he  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  by  all 
means  save  some  (1  Cor.  ix,  22),  is  to  be  regarded  as 
relating  merely  to  the  mode  and  order  of  bis  present- 
ing Christian  truth  to  man,  not  to  his  modifying  in 
any  respect  the  Fulistance  of  whot  he  taught.  "When 
he  spoke  to  Jewi«,  he  opened  and  alleged  out  of  their 
own  Scriptures  that  Jmus  was  the  Christ  (Acts  xvii, 
2,  8).  Whan  he  spoke  to  the  Athenians  on  Mars' 
Ilill,  he  stsrted  tnm  the  ground  of  nstnral  religion, 

and  nddrcfscd  the  reason  ond  coninmn  .■^onfc  of  hi.s  au- 
dience; hut  in  either  case  it  was  the  ^iirne  Jesus  that 
he  preached,  and  the  same  Gospel  that  he  published. 
Had  ha  dona  otherwise,  he  woidd  hava  bean  foand  a 
ftlse  wltnem  Ibr  God.  ^ 

This  accommodation  thenry  is  often  spf  ken  of  as 
identical  with  the  historical  principle  of  interpreting 
Scripture.  It  is  SO,  however,  only  aa  tlie  historical 
principle  of  intaipwiation  mtana  the  treating  of  ^ 
statements  of  our  Lord  snd  Ma  apostles  as  merely  ex>' 
pressing  the  priv.itc  o]  inions  sf  tile  individual,  or  as 
historically  traceaMe  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
their  day.  This  is  not  to  l>e  confounded  with  that 
true  and  aannd  principle  of  historical  interpretation, 
which  allows  due  weight  to  historical  evidence  in  de> 
'  temiiiiini;  the  meaning  of  worfli*,  and  to  the  circnro- 
!  stances  in  which  statements  were  made  as  determin- 
ing their  primarj'  application  and  nignificancy.  (Storr, 
Opu»e.  Aead.  vol.  1;  Abkandlunff  u.  d,  Zvtck  dtt  Tcdu 
Jettt,  §  10 ;  Lehrb.  <f.  Ckr.  Digmatik,  §  18  [Eng.  tr.  by 
Sclimiir  ker,  p.  07,  I.oml.  1!-;V6]  ;  Planck,  Introd.  to  Sac. 
IntcrpreUUim,  tr.  with  notes  by  Turner  [N.  Y.  18S4], 
p.  188,  276;  Unselt,  Df  cuxommodntione  orthod<au 
[Lips.  1766] ;  Smith,  Fir$t  Lines  o/Ckrittian  Tktotogy, 
p.  618;  Alexander,  Comretitm  and  Harmmy  f]f  the  Old 
awl  N'  xc  TfttamtnU,  p.  15  iH  ;  148-157,  416,  'Jd  e<\itX 
—  Kitto,  s.  V.  Accommodation.  See  Hermkneiv 
Ties. 

Condict,  Ira,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Befomed 

Dutch  Church  at  New  Bmnswick,  N.  J.,  fh)m  1798  to 
1811,  and  vice-president  of  Queen's  (now  Riitger?) 
College,  and  profesiktr  of  moral  philosophy.  lie  was 
an  eminent,  useful,  and  honored  minister  and  collSj^ 
•teoiBoer.  Ba  died  sadden^  iaUll.  liistobaiO> 
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grrtted  that  no  matrrbls  arp  h-fl  §tit  • 
tory  notice  of  tbia  TeoeraUd  num. 

Condignity  aud  Congmity  (mcflhMi  <fc  eon- 

di'jno  and  dt  coni/ruo\.  "terms  URod  I  y  tin-  ^(h.ioliiien 
to  express  their  p«culiar  opinions  relative  to  bainaa 
awrit  and  doMrving.  The  Scotists  duintain  Hut  It  la 
pouible  for  mail  in  bit  oatunl  itato  m  to  ttr*  at  to 
duerve  th«  gnee  of  God,  by  whieh  be  may  be  enabled 
to  obtain  salvation  ;  this  natural  Jitness  (atiffriiUtu)  for 
grace  being  such  as  to  ohli);o  the  Deity  to  grant  it. 
Soch  is  the  merit  o/conffruity.  The  Thomista,  on  the 
otber  baad,  eonteod  that,  man,  by  the  divim  aaaist- 
ance,  is  capable  of  to  Ii\'ing  as  to  merit  eternal  life,  to 
be  vorthij  (ron'li/nui)  of  it  in  the  sight  of  (tv'].  In  thi-t 
hypothesis,  the  question  of  previous  preparation  for  the 
grace  which  enable*  him  to  be  wriif  la  not  introduced. 
Tbia  ia  the  merit  of  emdiynify:'  The  13th  article  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  directed  against  these  opin- 
ions, and  maintains  that  the  ^rar.'  <>r  TfirNt  and  the 
inapintkm  of  bia  Spirit  can  alouo  produce  tii«  fltnesa 
lequiied  in  Cbristians ;  and  that  so  fiu'  are  any  works 
not  springing  of  faith  in  Christ  from  tteing  pleasing  to 
God,  that  they  have  the  nature  of  sin. — iioolt,  Eocks. 

Conditional.  Strict  Calrinlsts  maintain  that  the 
decrees  of  (lod  with  regard  to  the  salvation  or  dunino- 
tion  of  individual  men  are  ahtoluU ;  Anniniau!<,  that 
they  an  opwUmhoI.  The  Pelagian  doctrine  ia  tlut 
CMTa  will  to  gram  gmoa  to  men  ia  alwa ja  coBditiMied 
on  their  so  using  their  mitural  pnvrcr  ns  to  BMCU  that 
grace.  To  say  that  (iod  decrees  to  save  all  men  if 
they  will,  i.  e.  if  they,  without  grace,  are  willing  to 
obey  God,  i*  Pelagiaa;  to  aay  that  God  wills  to  save 
all  men  If  they  wifl  nae  the  prereaieat  grace  given  to 
them,  whirh  thr>y  are  left  at  liberty  to  redtt|  ia  Ar> 
minian.   See  Armima:<I81(;  Graok. 

Condillac,  Btibkmb  Bcnnror  db  HABi.r,  one  of 

the  chief  French  iihilosophi  rs  of  the  iHtli  <  <  iitiiry, 
brother  of  the  abb^  Mablv,  wiv*  bom  at  Grenoble  in 
17X5w  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  publiahed  his  firat  im- 
portant work,  £«so»  MT  Vorigine  dee  c<mmM$anct»  hu- 
auMMt  (Amsterdam,  1746,  2  vols. ;  Eng.  tranal.  by  Th. 
Nageat,  175r»),  by  which  be  largely  rontribtited  t^)  the 
spreading  of  the  views  of  Locke  in  France,  and  to  their 
farther  development.  This  book  is  a  natural  history 
of  human  cognition,  the  fotmdation  of  which  is  fsond 
by  Condillac  in  the  aenaooos  impressions  and  tbeir 
tr.in-fonn  itions.  To  refute  tin-  iiieta|iliy'^ic<il  systems 
which  do  not  proceed  from  experience,  he  wrote  his 
TntiU  ie$  ^ftehaei  (Amsterdam,  1749,  2  vo^.)-  His 
▼bwa  on  the  origin  of  bomaa  eogaitioB  were  more 
ftaUy  developed  in  his  Trtnti  th$  Sttuatioiu  (Amster- 
dam, 17.') I,  v<j1s,").  As  w.is  charp'il  with  having 
plagiarized  from  Diderot  and  liuffon,  be  wrote  for  his 
defense  Traits  dei  Animaitx  (Amsteriam,  1775).  By 
all  thaae  writings  Condillac  lAn^ame  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  Scnaoaliam,  although  he  steered 
elaar  of  the  MaterialiHm  of  his  age.  His  kiiowlo<Ige 
had  procured  for  him  at  an  early  age  the  position  of 
tatorof  tiM  infante  of  Parma,  a  nephew  of  Loab  ZV. 
Ea  wrote  Ibr  bim  a  Cours  cTetude  (Parma,  1775,  18 
Tols.), which  contains  a  grammar,  an  Art  d'fcHre,  an 
Art  dr  riiitonitfr,  an  Art  de ptmr,  and  a  univcraal  his- 
tory. In  17G8  be  was  nuuU  a  member  of  the  Ftanch 
Aeadamy.  Daring  the  laltar  part  of  Ma  IMi  ha  lived 
Tcty  retired,  and  died  August  3, 1780.  Hu  complete 
works  hare  appeared  in  several  editions  ((KvvrtiCom- 
pikes,  Paris,  179",  'IA  vols.;  1m<):\  32  vols.;  1824,  16 
vols.). — (Brockbaoa)  Convertat.  Lex.  s.  t.  ;  Wetxer  u. 
Walter  jn»dlcB./4B;  B,  764. 

Obndnlt  (n^am,  MkA'  [trmn  n)s,  alak,  to  a*. 
"  Oasenius,  Hri.  Urh.  p.  1022],  a  chmnel,  "  watcr- 
conrs<$,"  Job  xxxviii,  2.'»,  stream,  F.zek.  xxxi,  -1,  or 

"  trcTii  1  Kiii^;-'  x\ iii,  .'V2-:i><),  sjxikpn  of  the  nqiir- 
duet  made  by  Hezekiab  for  convejring  the  waters  ftom 


the  nppor  pool  in  the  valley  of  Gihon  into  the  western 
part  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xviii,  17 ;  xx,  20 ;  Isa.  tU, 

8;  xxzvi,  2):  appaiaatfy  tba  aama  with  that  which 
now  supplies  the  moaqaa  oadoaaia  'wUh  water  from 
the  j)ool$  at  Bethlehem.   It  seenft  at  flnt  to  have  haea 

I  an  open  trench,  but  was  rlimcd  by  Hezekiab  with  ma- 
I  sonr}'  on  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  (Sirach  xlviii, 

1  J) .      S  ce  J  E  U  L-  SAUOC 

1.  Although  no  notice  is  givan  aJtlier  by  Scriptara 
or  by  Jo»ephua  of  any  ronoeetloB  between  the  poob 

of  .'>oI(,nir.n  Ijeyond  Botlilcii.-n)  and  a  supply  of  v.Uer 
for  .loru.Halfm,  it  seems  luilikeiy  that  so  large  a  work 
as  the  pools  should  be  constructed  merely  for  irrigating 
his  ganlcns  (Eccl.  ii,  6);  and  tiaditioa,  both  oral  and 
as  represented  by  Tidmodkal  writers,  asolbea  to  Sd- 
oiiuxi  the  formation  of  the  original aq[nednct  by  which 
water  w;m  brought  to  .femsalem  (Manndrell,  AVtr/y 
Trac.  p.  458;  Hasselqui^t,  Tntr.l\0;  Lightfoot, /Jmct. 
TesyCc.  xxiii.  voL  1,612;  ItobioaoB,^  880).  fm- 
tbu  PDaU  api  lit  d  th«  aacred  treason  of  th«  Corfjan 

to  the  work  of  bringing  water  1}  an  aqueduct  from  a 
distance,  Joeephus  mivm  of  3(HJ  or  4()0  stadia  ((lor,  ii, 
9, 4),  bat  alsew  here  '2<')0  stadia,  a  distance  which  WOllld 
fdriljr  conaapoDd  with  the  length  of  the  existing  aqoe- 
doet  with  all  Ha  tarns  and  windings  (Ant.  xviii,  3,  2 : 

Willi. mis,  //')/y  Cift/,  il,  .')01).  His  ajiplication  of  the 
money  in  this  manner  gave  rise  to  a  serious  disturb- 
ance. Whether  his  work  was  a  new  one,  or  a  repara^ 
tion  of  Solomon's  original  aqoedoct  caaiwt  be  dolaib 
mined,  but  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  tile  an- 
cient work  wouM  have  l>een  destroyed  in  some  of  the 
various  sieges  since  Solomon's  time.  The  aqueduct, 
though  much  injured,  and  not  serviceable  ftir  watar 
beyond  Bethlehem,  still  exists ;  the  water  is  conveyed 
from  the  fountains  which  supply  the  pools  about  two 
mill  N  S.  of  Bethlehem.  Tlie  watercours*-  then  [i.cses 
from  the  pools  in  a  N.E.  direction,  and,  winding  rouud 
the  hiU  of  Bethlehem  on  the  S.  side,  is  carried  some- 
times  above  and  aometimea  below  the  aurface  of  tha 
ground,  partly  in  earthen  pipes  and  partly  in  a  chan* 
net  al'oiit  one  foot  square  of  rough  stones  laid  in  ce- 
ment, till  it  approaches  Jerusalem.  There  it  croaaes 
the  valley  of  ilinnom  at  the  S.W.  side  of  the  city  on 
a  bridge  of  nine  arches  at  a  point  above  the  pool  called 
iHrket  e*-StdtAn,  then  returns  S.E.  and  E.  along  the 
i«id<i  of  the  valley  and  under  the  wall,  atiil.  ci'iitiuuing 
its  course  along  the  east  side,  is  tinally  conducted  to 
the  Hararo.  It  was  repaired  by  Sultan  Mohammed 
Ibn-Kaladn  of  Egypt  aboat  A.D.  1800  (Williams,  Iloig 
City,  ii,  498;  Raumer,  PdL  p.  !<»;  Robinson,  I,  514; 
ii,  166;  new  e<l.  iii,  2-17).    See  I'diu  . 

2.  Among  the  works  of  Hezekiab  he  is  said  to  have 
atopped  the '*upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,"  and  brought 
it  down  straight  to  tba  W.  aide  of  the  dty  of  David 
(2  Chron.  xxxii,  30).  The  direction  of  this  water- 
course of  <-our-'e  depends  on  the  cite  of  Gilum.  Dr. 
Robinson  identifies  this  with  the  large  pool  called 
Birhi  f-MamUa  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
on  the  S.W.  side  of  Jeroaalem,  and  considers  the  late> 
ly-<liscovcred  subterrsnean  conduit  within  the  city  to 
be  a  branrli  from  Hezekiab's  watercourse  (Resntrchtt, 
new  ed.  iii,  243-4 ;  1, 827 ;  Geaeniua,  7Ae«.  Iltb.  p.  616, 
1895).  Mr.  WQUama,  on  the  other  hand,  placea  Gihon 
on  the  N.  side,  not  fkr  fW>m  the  tombe  of  the  kings, 
and  supposes  the  watercourse  to  have  brought  water 
in  a  S.  direction  to  the  tempb',  whence  it  flowed  ulti- 
mately into  the  Pool  of  SUoam,  or  Lower  Pool.  One 
atgnmeat  wMeh  laeoanaeada  Ihia  view  is  found  in  the 
account  of  the  interview  Itetween  the  emissariea  of 
Sennacherib  and  the  oiHoer!<  of  Hezekiab,  which  took 
place  "by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  in  the  high- 
way of  the  fuller's  field"  (2  Kings  xviii,  17),  wboee 

......  |0  ^  indicated  bv  the  " 


fuller's  monument*' 
mentioned  by  Josephns  as  ot  the  N.F..  side  of  the  city, 
and  by  the  once  well-known  site  called  the  Camp  of 

the  Assyrians  (Josephu."!,  Wnr.  v.  4,  2;  7,  .3;  12,  2). 

I  (See  HaondrcU,  p.  456  sq.,  Bobn's  ed. ;  Bicbardaon, 
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TraeeU,  U,  879 ;  B«rtheau,  D.  Buck.  d.  KOmge,  p.  409 ; 
Schultz,  Jenutilen,  p.  40.) — Smith.    See  CiiuoM. 

Cone,  Spexcer  H.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  in  J*rinceton,  N.  J.,  April  30,  1786. 
Hb  early  education  was  carefully  conducted,  and  at 
twelve  year«  of  age  he  entered  IMnceton  College. 
Two  years  after,  through  his  father's  failure  in  basi- 
nesa,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  college,  and  devoted 
btm»«lf  to  teaching,  first  in  Princeton,  then  in  Bur- 
lington, and  finally  (under  Dr.  Aborcrombie)  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Here  he  began  to  study  law ;  but  his  fine 
powers  of  elocution  led  him  in  1805  to  Iwcome  an  act- 
or. He  "  trod  the  boards"  with  distinction  for  eight 
years,  and  then  was  suddenly  converted,  and  was  bap- 
tized by  immersion  Feb.  4, 1814.  Obtaining  a  gov- 
ernment clerkship  in  Washington,  he  removed  thither, 
and  Iwgan  to  preach  .within  a  year  after  his  baptism. 
In  181&-16  be  was  chaplain  to  Congress,  and  immedi- 
ately became  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Abfxandria, 
D.  C.  In  1823  be  accepted  a  cull  from  the  Oliver 
Street  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  where  he  remained 
until  1841,  when  he  twcame  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  which  built  a  new  edifice  in  Broome  Street. 
In  this  charge  he  remained  until  bis  death,  Aug.  28, 
1855.  Dr.  Cone's  career  as  a  preucher  was  very  brll- 
liiint.  He  spoke  with  great  case,  with  a  rich,  sonor- 
ous voice,  and  very  appropriate  and  expressive  gea- 
tures.  In  doctrine  he  was  a  Calvinist,  and  a  strenu- 
ous advocate  of  Baptist  views,  but  yet  courteous  and 
cbarital)le  to  all  Christians.  His  preaching  and  pas- 
toral labor  exhausted  but  a  small  part  of  his  activities. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  missions,  was  a  mem>>er  of 
the  Baptist  Board,  and  was  president  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  1832  to  1841.  Ho  did  bis  utmost  to  avert 
the  disruption  of  the  Convention  in  li<45  through  the 
slavery  disputes.  He  was  also  an  officer  of  the  Bap- 
tist Iljpme  Misaionary  Society  from  its  beginning  in 
18,32  to  1866.  For  many  years  ho  was  active  in  tho 
service  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  but  on  the  for- 
mation of  thtj  Baptist  (American  and  Foreign)  Bible 
Society  in  18J6,  which  ho  aided  greatly  in  organizing, 
he  was  made  its  president.  On  the  refusal  of  this  so- 
ciety to  emitark  In  the  enterprise  of  "  Bilde  Revision," 
so  called,  he  seceded  ftrom  it  in  order  to  form  the 
American  Bible  Union,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
which  waa  to  sabetitute  '•immerse"  for  "baptize"  in 
the  versions  of  Scripture. — Sprague,  Annalt,  vL,  G66. 

Coney  OBO,  ihaphm';  Sept.  xo'po/pvXXiocX  *n 
animal  Joined  in  Lev.  xi,  6,  and  Deut.  xiv,  7,  with  the 
hare,  and  described  as  chewing  the  cud ;  in  Psa.  civ, 
18,  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains 
and  rocks,  and  in  Prov.  xxx,  26,  it  is  represented  as 
a  feeble,  but  gregarious  and  cunning  animal.  These 
descriptions  some  think  agree  best  with  the  different 
species  of  Mxcjrrboa,  the  Mu*  jandut  of  Linnieus.  It 
is  on  the  authority  of  Rabbinical  writers  that  the  word 
has  by  our  translators  been  rendered  "  coney,"  or  rab- 
bit, which  cannot  be  snstained,  as  the  rabbit  is  not  an 
Asiatic  animal,  and  does  not  seek  a  rocky  habitation, 
which  b  the  leading  characteristic  by  which  the  $ka- 
phan  is  distinguished.  "  The  animal  is,  in  truth,  as 
Bruce  justly  indicated,  the  same  as  the  A$hknko  of 
Abyssinia,  or  Damm  of  Syria,  the  Wabber  of  the  Ar- 
alts,  and  in  scientific  ecology  is  one  of  the  small  genus 
Hyrax,  distinguished  by  the  specific  name  of  Syrian 
(^■yrMft«).  This  animal  has  been  described  by  trav- 
ellers as  a  ruminant,  but  this  is  an  error.  The  num- 
ber, shape,  and  structure  of  the  teeth  are  totally  dif- 
ferent  (as  hi  true  also  of  the  hare);  nor  is  the  jaw- 
bone articulated  so  as  to  admit  fh*ly  of  a  similar  ac- 
tion ;  finally,  the  internal  structure,  as  well  as  the 
whole  osteology,  represents  that  of  a  rhinoceros  in  min- 
iature, and  has  no  appearance  of  the  complicated  four- 
fold stomachs  of  ruminants ;  therefore  the  hyrax  Is 
neither  a  rodent  like  hares  and  rabbits,  nor  a  rumi- 
nant, but  is  anomalous,  and  meet  nearly  allied  to  the 


I  great  pachyderms  of  systematic  zoology.    It  may  bo 
j  that  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  anterior  teeth  is 
convenient  fur  stripping  off  the  seeds  of  grasses  and 
I  tritica,  and  that  these,  in  part  retained  in  the  mouth, 
cause  a  practice  of  working  the  jaws,  which,  to  com- 
:  mon  observ  crii,  may  appear  to  be  chewing  the  cud. 
,  In  hares  and  rats  a  similar  appearance  is  produced  by 
'  a  |iarticular  friction  of  the  incisors  or  nippers,  which, 
growing  with  great  rapidity,  would  soon  extend  l>«- 
yond  a  serviceable  length  if  they  were  not  kept  to 
their  proj)cr  size  by  constant  gnawing,  and  by  work« 
ing  the  cutting  edges  against  each  other.    This  action, 
obser>'ed  in  the  motion  of  the  lips  of  mo»t  rodents 
when  in  a  state  of  rest,  caused  the  belief  of  rumina- 
tion in  the  hare,  though,  like  the  hyrax,  all  rodcntia 
are  equally  unprovided  with  the  several  stomachs,  and 
want  the  muscular  apparatus  necessarj-  to  force  the 
food  back  into  the  moutb  for  remastication  at  pleasure, 
which  constitute  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  ana* 
tomical  structure  of  the  ruminantia.    But  tbey  may 
poesess,  in  common  with  pachydermata,  like  the  horse 
1  and  hog,  the  peculiar  articulation  and  form  of  jaws 
j  which  give  them  the  (wwer  of  grinding  their  food,  and 
[  laminated  teeth  fitted  for  the  purpose.  Externally 
the  hyrax  is  somewhat  of  the  size,  form,  and  In  wn- 
ish  color  of  a  rabl.jt,  and  it  has  short,  round  cars, 
sufficiently  like  for  inexact  observers  to  mistake  the 


Hyrax  Sitriarun:  1,  Fmm  a  fprclmen  In  the  HrliJ»h  Miwe- 
am ;  2,  Unlinary  app(.-araDoe  In  Its  uatire  IibuoU. 


one  for  the  oUier.  The  hyrax  is  of  clumsier  structure 
than  the  rabbit,  without  tail,  having  long  bristly  hairi 
scattered  through  the  general  fur ;  tlie  feet  are  nuked 
below,  and  all  the  naiU  are  fiat  and  rounded,  save 
those  on  each  inner  toe  of  the  hind  feet,  which  arc  long 
and  awl-shaped ;  therefore  the  species  cannot  dig,  and 
is  by  nature  intended  to  reside,  not,  like  rabbits,  in 
burrows,  but  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  This  character  is 
correctly  applied  to  the  shaphan  by  David"  (Kitto). 
The  total  length  of  the  animal  as  it  sits  is  about  one 
foot  It  presents  at  first  sight  the  idea  of  a  rat  rather 
than  any  other  creature.  The  color  is  gray,  mixed 
with  reddish-brown,  and  the  belly  white.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  cry,  nor  do  they  stand  upright 
in  waUtlDg,  but  seem  to  steal  along  as  if  in  fear,  ad- 
vancing a  few  steps  at  a  time,  and  then  pausing. 
"Their  timid,  gregarious  habits,  and  the  tenderness 
of  their  }iaws,  make  them  truly  '  the  wise  and  feeble 
folk'  of  Solomon,  for  the  genua  lives  in  cob  nirs  in 
the  crevices  of  stony  places  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia, 
Eastern  £g]rpt,  Abyssinia,  and  even  at  the  Cape  of 
G(x>d  Hope,  where  one  or  two  sdditional  species  exist. 
In  everj-  locality  they  are  quiet,  gentle  creatures,  Irv- 
ing to  bask  in  the  sun,  never  stirring  far  from  their 
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fSlrent!*,  moving  with  cantton,  and  slirinkinR  from  the 
■hadow  of  a  jMis*inj;  bird,  for  they  are  oftf  ii  the  prey 
of  eagles  and  hawk» ;  their  habits  are  strictly  diumiil, 
•Dd  tfaqr  feed  oov«g«tal»lM  and  aMdB''(Kitto).  The 
flMk  of  tin  f luplnii  wm  ftorbldd«ii  the  mbrewa,  sad 

it  IpMers  tliat  t!ie  Miihiinimci!nn:<  and  (Mtri^HiuH  of 
tba  EMt  at  the  present  day  ul>»tuii)  frum  the  tlesh  of 
the  daman.  (See  farther  particulars  in  tiie  Pemtg  Cy- 
rfyofio,«.y.Hyimx;  aljo  i)ocbart,irMn».  11,421  aq.; 
BoMDinOller,  AktrA.  IV,  tt,  218  eq. ;  Shsw,  IVw.  p. 
tOl;  Sonnini,  i,  Urucc,  vii,  241;  Ilansel'iuist,  p. 
S77ll|>;  Wil-Hin.  Bibit;  LitTuLi,  ii,  "in ;  I^ilxmlL-,  Wy^. 
gt$,  pii47;  Hobinson,  ReiearcJws^  new  i-dit.  iii,  \ 
ThanMa,  Load  md  Book^  1,  460;  Oedmann,  ScanmL 
It,  48;  LneH,  AUa  miufci  JK.  p.  800;  Oken,  Aoter- 
gft  h.  VII,  ii,  ;  Eliren!)crK.  SyvM.  phy$.  i,  fig.  2; 
Ludolf,  /-#jr.  Amhar.  p.  l>6  ;  Hist.  ^Ethiop.  lib.  i,  c.  10,  § 
75;  I'cyron,  Lex.  p.  314 ;  GeMMiiu*,  Tht.  Jleb.  p.  1467 ; 
Vloten.'i6!pee.p.46;  Ssi»il)ert,i(BW.iii,110;  G«Mn.(id 
Burdthardt,  p.  1076;  Fordcal,  Deteript.  mdm,  p.  y; 
Fn -Tifl.  in  the  .tW-rfic  Joumid,  June,  iHiiH.  ji.  .^14; 
I^nl>erg,  Lax.  Amhar,  p.  122 ;  Kitto,  Phjf*.  liutory  »f 
Aifei<.p.«edxxd;  I«lwidi^<i^|iriii,p.UA.)  fiasZo- 

OLOOT. 

Gonfalon,  a  fratomlty  of  seculars  in  the  Chivch 
of  Rome  called  [H'liiteiits,  established  originally  by 
Mme  Bomao  citiiens.  Ueoiy  III  oommenced  a  sim- 
fltr  IkMM^iB  Phrii  in  im^  uid,  dNMed  In  the  hab- 
it 0f  ft  penitent,  as^iUted  at  a  jirfK-ession  wherein  the 
oaidhial  of  Guise  carrieil  the  croM,  and  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Mayence,  was  nuuAW  nf  tiM  omWMIlki  — 
Hook,  Church  Dictionary,  •.  r. 

Confeotion  (n^-^,  rv'faeA,  Exod.  xzx,  8Q,  CON- 

FECTIOFART  (nn]»^  fvUocAot',  1  Sua.  ¥111,  UX 

Itoth  derived  from  the  nn't  H^"  {ralnrh'),  to  *pirf,  de- 
note respectirely  perfume  and  a  frmilt  perfumer,  as 
tte  pMWgM  cited  and  the  kindred  terms  derived  firom 
the  same  root  (and  translated  "apothecary,"  "per. 
Aune,"  "  ointment")  indicate.    See  Afothrcaby. 

ContaWDMb  IIm  bringing  together  of  indlvidnal 
opinkMM  ^on  loj  •iil{)aet  debatn:  Imiim  qiplled, 
pMoUartsr,  to  mBghmt  dlteoMkMU  «f  anj  Und  (Gal. 
11.6). 

OONFEEENCE,  FRE&WILL  BAPTIST.  The 
eccteriastteal  bodies  Mnoog  Free-WIU  Bnpditi,  higher 

than  the  ronpjp^xation.  nrc  the  Qtmrterly  Bfeeting,  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  (ieaeral  Coi\ferenee.  The 
btter  meoti  •TMjthiM  71m.  8m  BAvoan, 

WU.U 

CONFERENCE,  RAMTTON'OOITRf .  A 

ence  held  at  TIamptnn  Court  in  the  year  lGO-1,  l)etwe€n 
nine  bishops  and  as  many  other  dignitaries  of  the 
Chorch  on  the  one  side,  and  ftmr  Puritan  dMaM  on 
the  other.  It  waa  held  in  tho  pmwM  of  Jmbm  I, 
and  laated  ftr  Hum  6ay%,  Some  of  the  dennndt  of 
the  Puritans  were  acceded  to,  but  ut!n  r<  ivcrc  rejected. 
One  lasting  advantage,  however,  resulted  from  this 
conference,  namely,  our  present  aathoffiaod  Tersion  <d 
the  Bible.  Some  alterations  also  were  made  in  the 
Lltorgj;  an  (ha  thanksgivings  now  hi  nse  were  insert- 
ed except  the  "general"  one,  wlu<  h  wa";  sul.«cquently 
intro«luced;  and  there  was  annexed  to  the  Catechism 
the  portion  eaptoining  the  sacraments.— Eden,  Church- 
man'$  Dictiomtry,  %  v. ;  Heel,  Hktora  qftkt  PmrHmu^ 
11,30;  Moehelm,CS.JI&I.HI,4fla 

CONFERENCE,  METHODIST.  There  arolhree 
qrnods  or  judicatories  aljjrlad  CH|/brmoM  in  the  Moth* 
oolat  Episcopal  Choveh. 

I.  Tlie  (Quarterly  Conference  of  each  circuit  or  sta- 
tion consists  of  the  "tavcllin^  and  local  preachers, 
eThnrtSTB,  stswaidsi  aad  cln^ns-leadcrs  of  the  circnlt  or 
■tatba.  The  praiMIng  elder,  aad,  in  his  absenoe,  the 
pneeher  In  efainf!e,Ii  president  Theiegidarbaslneas 

of  the  Quart«  rly  Confen  nce  is  to  hear  complaint;:,  and 
to  receive  and  try  appeals ;  to  snperintend  the  inter- 
IL— Oe 


e^ts  of  Sunday-schools,  to  licence  loral  preachers,  to 
ap}x)int  stt'wuriiw,"  etc,  (^DUcipliru.  pt.  ii,  ch.  i,  §  3). 

II.  The  Annual  C<mftrmct.  is  composed  of  all  the 
ministers  in  a  certain  territoiy  indoded  in  the  "Coii> 
taenee."  There  are  now  (1867)  fifty-nine  Confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chunh,  inclu  iiti^ 
Mishiun  Conferences,  besides  those  of  the  Metliodi.it 
Episcopid  Church  South.  The  functions  of  the  An- 
nual Conlerence  are  purely  administratlTe.  At  each 
stesion  the  preedien  era  ^'anKdntsd"  to  tiidr  serenl 
statioas  for  the  ensafog  ywv  %  Hm  hbhop  (D&o^yflas, 
pt.  ii,  ch.  i,  §  2). 

III.  The  General  Conference  is  "composed  of  one 
member  fi>r  oTery  twenty-eeven  members  of  each  An- 
nual Confcfsnce,  appointed  eltlisf  by  seniority  or 
choice,  at  the  discretion  of  such  .Vnnual  Conference." 
It  meets  once  in  four  years,  and  is  presided  over  by 
the  bbhops.  It  has  full  power  to  "  mako  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  Church,"  sntrfect  to  oeitain  UmHi^ 
tlons  known  as  **  constHuflonai  restriethms'*  (Dite^ 
plin>\  pt.  ii.  ch.  i,  §  1).    Se«  MKTiionissc. 

In  the  We*leyan  Chunh,  in  England,  all  the  min- 
ist<>rs  meet  in  one  Conference.  "The  first  Conference 
of  the  Weslsysa  Methodists  was  held  in  London  in  the 
year  1744.  It  was  attended  only  by  six  persons,  five 
of  whom  were  clergynn-n.  Hy  tlum  tli>'  ( iKirar  tcrs  of 
the  preachers  were  examined,  dilFeriau  e-H  uf  thctilogic- 
al  opinions  re]>r<"i'-.  'l,  tliii  stations  of  the  [  n  n>  her»  de- 
tetmliied,  and  their  hearts  warmed  and  cheered  by 
mutual  eonsoltatlon  and  prayer.   As  Mr. Wesley  da* 

clinod  into  the  vale  uf  year;*,  the  |«Tpetuity  of  that 
syittem  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  had  l>een  so 
signally  owned  of  God  in  the  ooafnrsion  and  B^kl  vation 
of  men,  beceme  a  matter  of  amdoas  concern  both  to 
himself  aad  Us  people.  The  appointment  of  the 
preaoheratOthaTsrious  chapels,  and  to  the  consequent 
pastoral  charge  of  the  societies,  presented  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  preachers  felt  the  importance  of  the 
case,  anid  reqassted  Mr.  Wesley  to  consider  what  could 
be  done  la  wis  emergency,  so  thst.  In  tiie  event  of  hb 
death,  the  connection  nii^dit  not  be  dis-*olved.  He 
took  legal  advice,  and  drew  up  the  'dei^l  of  declara- 
tion,' constituting  one  hundred  preachers  by  name 
'the  Conferenoe  of  the  people  called  Methodists;'  at 
the  same  tfme  defining  theb  powers,  and  making  pro> 
vi^'ioii  for  tlie  filling  up  of  all  vacancies  occasioned  by 
death,  superannuation,  or  expulsion.  This  deed  be 
caused  to  bo  enrolled  in  the  High  Oooit  «f  Chsncery 
in  the  year  1784.  Thaa  the  wwar  of  government 
whldl  libr. Wesley  poBSflSiSd  during  hb  life,  by  h  19  ajv 
pototnient  devolve<l  up<in  the  Cimferencc  after  his  de- 
cease, he  haWng  nominated  its  memliers,  provided  for 
its  perpetuity,  and  defined  its  powers  by  the  *deed  of 
decleretion.'  To  {mnrsnt  aiqr  abase  of  thb  instru- 
meni  on  tiw  pert  of  the  *1egsl  hnadied,*  Mr.  Wesley 
left  a  letter,  to  Ite  rend  by  the  Conference  at  its  first  as- 
sembling after  tiis  death,  of  which  we  subjoin  an  ex- 
tiaet:  'I  haesseh  you,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  you 
avail  yourselves  of  the  '  <  deed  of  defflerstlon"  to 
any  superiority  over  your  biaChtMb  bat  M  sU 
things  go  on,  among  those  itinerants  wha  chOMWte  to* 
main  together,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  when  I 
was  wbh  yon,  so  fiur  as  circumstances  will  permit* 
Have  ae  lespeot  of  penoDS  in  stationing  the  prsaehsKS, 
In  choosing  ehfldren  fcr  KIngswood  school,  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  yearly  contribution  and  the  preachers'  fnnd, 
or  any  other  public  money,  but  do  all  things  with  a 
single  eye,aalhave  d  ^ne  from  the  Iwginning.'  When 

thb  letter  waa  read  after  Mr.  Wesby'a  deoease,  the 
Confbrenee  nnanlmously  rssolyed  diat  all  the  preach- 
ers who  are  in  full  connection  with  them  shall  enjoy 
every  privilege  that  the  memlxTs  of  the  Conference 
enjoy,  agreeably  to  the  above-written  letter  of  our 
venerable  deceased  father  in  the  Gospel.  The  Conftr- 
enee  of  the  preadiers  of  the  Methodist  aocietbe  b  held 

.nnnually  in  some  one  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
in  the  kingdom.  Ikpresentatives  (torn  the  Irish  Con- 
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temeei  wboM  sittliigt  praoade  Um  Eo^iah  Coofi 
l^afinrira^ngdailyiMaiid.**  flae JaskMO, Cm- 

tenary  of  We^ym  MtOidkm,  1889;  Startoa,  JRHory 

ofJUetkodum. 

OONFERBKCE,  PASTORAL, «  meeting  of  minis- 

Un  for  the  tliscussion  of  (jticstions  relating  to  their 
puKoral  dntiei<.  Muny  m>-ctin^  of  this  name  are 
regularly  bclti  in  many  countrie<i,  both  within  tho 
Pmtaitaiit  and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Among 
tiM  liaat  ItBOim  of  the  class  in  Europe  belong  the 
annual  meetings  of  tho  ministers  of  the  Protestant 
cbnicbes  of  France  at  Paris.    See  Fbamcb. 


CONFERENCE,  ROHAN  CATHOLIC,  s 
of  priests  for  the  discussion  of  religkm*  and  aedaaias- 

tical  topics.  They  Kr»  either  convoked  by  the  bishop 
of  the  dioce^o,  or  htc  lu  l  l  fiy  [iriiv't-'  of  tlii  ir  o^sii  ac- 
OQCd.  Confcrciiccs  are  not  iuontii>nt-<l  iK-fore  the  llth 
eaatmy.  They  seem  to  bare  had  their  origin  in  the 
large  extent  of  the  dioceses,  which  made  the  regular 
meetings  of  all  the  clergy  of  a  diocese  difficult.  They 
consequently  met  in  lieaiiorii  s  ami  ari  hi|>ri-sliy ti  rii  'i. 
under  the  presidcnce  of  the  dean  and  archpriest. 
Tbey  were  called  Calmdm  because  they  were  held  on 
tin  ftnt  dqr  of  the  month,  or  Cbaptani  Cooiiatories, 
Synods,  Seamona.  They  were  common  until  the  mid- 
illi-  of  tho  l;tth  century,  when  tliey  fell  into  disuse, 
in  the  l>jth  century  cardinal  Charles  ikirromeo  gave 
special  regulations  on  these  conferences,  and  ordered 
tbemtobalialdfagalarly.  The aama ofdarwaa giren 
by  a  nnraber  of  Ftrandi  ptorlndal  aynoda.  In  1720 
tbey  Wi  re  declared  by  tho  conprregation  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  \hs  a  proper  snhstituto  for  dioceiMin  synods. 
They  have,  however,  never  l>ecn  in 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirckm-fjtx.  ii,  7GC. 

(  ( (NKKHENCE,  SAVOY,  a  serie'*  of  meetingiihcld 
Ity  royal  commission  at  tbo  rcsidonce  of  the  bishop  of 
London,  in  tbe  Soroy,  in  the  year  1661,  between  the 
UahopB  wmA  tbo  Hbnoonftmnlat  ndiiiiton,  ovAar  ao 
to  review,  alter,  and  reform  the  Liturgy  as  to  meet 
the  feelings  of  tho*o  who  had  serious  scruples  against 
its  use,  and  thereby  jirnnuitr  iIk-  ii.',ir<>  of  tlic  ("hnrch. 
Tbe  individuals  cho«en  coniprebeuded  the  archbishop 
of  York,  with  twelve  Usbopa,  OB  Cht  ona  aide,  and 
eleven  Nonconformist  minbtera  on  tha  flthor.  Had 
the  episcopal  ministers  entered  into  a  fldr  and  open 
diTUv-inii  on  the  points  at  issue,  reconciliation,  tn  a 
certain  extent,  might  hart  taken  place;  but  as  they 
were  from  the  liaghiiihm,  averse  from  conceding  a 
ringle  iota  to  tba  Dbaantera,  the  negotiation  turned  out 
■  complete  failure.  At  a  convocation  of  the  bishops, 
held  almost  imiiudiati  ly  after,  instead  of  removing 
anything  that  was  at  all  likely  to  stumble  tender  con- 
aciences,  they  rendered  tbe  Liturgy  still  more  objcc- 
tionaUa  \ij  adding  tho  ainy  of  Bel  and  tho  Dragon  to 
tiia  leaaona  taken  from  tbo  Apocrypha.— Hondeiaon'a 
Buck,  Theol,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  I'n  rtcr,  On  Common  Praytr. 
ch.  V{  Neal,  Hittory  of  the  PurUanA,  pt.  iv,  cb.  6. 

OoofiMaio  AuguatauL  Seo  Aoomimo,  Co!f- 

Confenaio  Belgica.    See  Belgic  C<>\fei<ision'. 

Confession.  In  tbe  Church  of  Itomc  and  in  the 
Eastern  cborchaa  the  flonfcBaion  of  sins  is  considered 
tobeonaofthoMvsB  wenunanta.  Seo  Avbioular 
Coimsnoii.  Tho  Inr  pnaeflbing  how  oAen  tbe 
MBber  of  tbe  Church  should  pi  to  confession  was 
■Ot  sniform  in  all  ports  of  the  Church,  some  s^'nods 
O^Jofaling  one,  others  two,  others  three  confessions  a 
SbMo  tha  Cooncn  of  Trent,  tba  Chorch  inflicta 
only  upon  tiioaa  who  oiidl  gi^ 
ing  to  confession  onre  a  year.  For  nuns  the  Council 
of  Trent  prescribes  a  rnnfession  once  a  month.  I*ric8ts 
are  ixlMirtt-d  trftcn  to  confession;  some  svnods, 

like  that  of  Ghent,  enjoinod  upon  them  s  woaklj  con- 
ftasion. 

In  tha  Middla  Afaa  it  nw  OMtaBHj  to  pi^  •  l» 


to  the  prieata  (muwum  ow/awiwMwbrtfac  hasrisg  tm* 
ftaaion;  bat  tha  damand  ftr  the  abdttthm  of  tUa  cna* 

torn  was  so  urgent  that  after  the  Ifith  century-  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  wum  gtm  rally  optional,  and  in  tiiis 
form  it  still  exi^t!4  in  !-onie  Roman  Catholic  countrise. 
Offeringa  of  tliia  kind  remained  alio  in  naa  la 
Luthoraa  ehnrdMa  intO  tho  puiaoul  eantuy,  wl 
the  Reformed  churches  entirely  al>olished  tliem. 

The  priest  to  ■whom  ti  cdnfe-'sion  is  made  has  the 
duty  of  observing  with  regard  to  it  an  abiwlnte  silence. 
No  exception  wkaieter  is  aUowed  to  tliia  role.  If 
a  person  makes  commimieatlon  to  a  ptleat  of  a  oiima 
which  is  still  to  be  committed,  tbe  priest  rout  ttj  ts 
change  the  mind  of  such  a  person,  and  induce  him  to 
do  all  that  is  ii<"i>>il)li'  tu  pri'venl  its  being  committed 
by  others,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  notify  the  secular 
government  of  it.  In  several  conalriaa  (aa  Pnwria) 
the  civil  law  demanded  in  tbe  latter  caae  a  notifica- 
tion, but  the  Church  of  Rome  has  always  refused  com- 
pliance with  siii.il  a  law  .  I.nther,  anil  tin-  (  luirih  rcg- 
ulations  in  the  Lutheran  countries,  also  enjoined  the 
dfthsi 
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CONFESSION  OF  FAITH,  a  collection  of  tta  IN 
tides  of  l>elief  of  any  Church.    See  Creed. 

I.  Thfir  Utf  in  the  CW-cA.— (1)  The  Protestant 
Confesaiona  were  the  resalt  of  elbcta,  attlia  down  of 
reriving  toleration,  to  separata  tbe  Cfaiiathm  doetrinaa 
from  the  mass  of  corruption  which  ij;iioraii  negli- 
gence, or  artifice  had  conduced  to  accumulate  around 
them,  under  an  implicit  ol>edienoa  totha  aaChoci^  sad 
domination  of  tlie  Cbnrcb  of  Roma. 

(2.)  Many  persons  nltogether  object  to  Creeds  and 
Confi'-^-'itins  of  Faith  on  the  grriund  that  thfv  infringe 
Christian  lilierty,  sujier^ede  the  Scriptures,  exclude 
topics  which  ought  not  to  be  excluded,  and  admit 
such  aa  on^t  not  to  ba  admittad;  ara  often  too  par- 
tienlar  and  hmg;  ara  BaMo  to  ho  abniad ;  tempt  mca 
to  hypocrisy;  prerbulf'  improvement;  and  have  U-en 
employed  ar.  nu-nns  of  (>ersft  ution.  It  l«  said  furttier 
"tliat  confessional  fornmlaries,  if  they  do  n<»t  ^u|^er- 
aede  tbe  Word  of  God,  are  placed  on  a  parity  with  it, 
and,  to  a  wMa  aKtent,  aro  of  gwstw  piaettcal  aothoiw 
ity.  Two  consequences  follow :  the  first  is,  that  spir- 
itunl  life  is  either  altogether  extinguished,  or,  where 
it  cxi-ts  is  .'o  liwarfcil  and  inipri-durd  that  it  has 
neither  sco])c  nor  |)owpr  of  manifestatiun ;  and  the 
second,  that  fellow-Christians  who  occupy  a  domain 
on  tbe  outside  of  the  confessional  pale  are  condemned 
as  schismatics,  and  at  the  same  time  feared  as  if  tbey 
were  foes." 

(.').)  On  the  other  band,  the  argtunent^  in  favor  of 
tliem  arc  such  as  tbe  following.  All  arts  and  science! 
havo  baan  reduced  to  qratam,  and  why  ahoold  not  tiba 
trutha  of  religion,  which  ara  of  grei^  taiportanflaP 
A  cnn)pen<lio«8  view  of  the  priiu  ipal  ]"'iiit.«  of  the 
Christian  religion  must  be  useful  to  inform  the  mind, 
as  well  as  to  hold  forth  to  the  world  which  arc  tba 
aentinaati  of  partieolar  churcbaa.  Thay  tend  to  dia> 
cover  tho  common  Menda  of  tiio  aame  Atfh  to  aa^ 

other,  and  to  imito  them  together.  The  Scriptures 
c<iuntenanoe  them.  Wc  have  tbe  moral  law,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  *'  the  form  of  doctrine,"  mentioned  by 
St  Paul  (Bom.  ri,  17),  and  "tha  Ann  of  aoond  words'' 
(2  Tim.  1,  IR).  Thahr  bocomlog  tha  oeearioo  of  by* 
pocri^y  i!*  nut  the  fault  of  the  Confessions,  liut  of 
those  who  subscribe  them.  If  all  Creeds  and  C^  n- 
fessions  were  expressed  in  tbe  words  of  Scripture, 
thia  wovld  aet  aside  all  oj^oaitioii  and  mtorprelatiQa, 
and  iiMld  daatroy*  all  maaaa  of  diatli^bhfag  tho 
sentiments  of  one  man  from  tbosaaf  another  (Farrar, 
8.  v.).  And  to  say  that  each  indhrldaal  is  to  interpret 
the  Creeds  by  the  Ititile,  and  to  bold  and  pul)li>h  his 
own  intoipr«UUion,  witiioat  rafonaoa  to  tliat  of  tba 
Chareh  to  ubieh  ha  BSir  halaaft  **la  not  to  osalt  lha 
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of  God  and  the  wunl  of  the  Church.  Tlie  (mn  i$  at 
all  times  the  nltimatfl  appeal  of  every  believer's  con- 
■deac*;  the  otiier  ii  the  tnterpretstbn  of  that  appeal 
by  the  collective  body  of  the  Church.  The  Church 
docs  not  first  make  a  minister,  and  then  tie  him  down 
to  her  articles;  but  the  niinistrr,  prcifejsint;  to  liave 
been  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  demanding  to 
ezeidse  hU  oiffice  and  to  be  intnuted  with  the  cure 
of  souk  in  the  commtmity  to  which  ho  appUei,  is  ask- 
ed by  the  Church  whether  his  individtul  Interpreta- 
tion (if  tt]c  Scripture  accords  w  ith  that  of  the  collet 
tive  mind  of  his  brethren.  If  he  cannot  answer  in  the 
alBrmative,  it  is  eyident  that  he  must  exercise  his 
wiaUttj  olMwbora.  A  particolar  Chnidi  may  be  in 
the  wrongs  and  an  fa^Idnal  nay  be  in  tin  right ; 
In  which  case  there  will  arise  controversy,  and  the 
Church,  by  the  recession  and  opposition  of  individuals, 
B^be  led  to  modify  and  improve  its  theolof^y.  But 
thb  DMitt  be  done  by  a  ooUectiva  act,  and  not  by  the 
imobordfiiatloii  of  ftrirale  deigjpueu  fltUngtbeCbareb 
with  various  (lortrinc,  and  giving  to  it^  proclamation 
of  the  Go!«pcI  an  uncertain  sound.  For,  if  it  were  oth- 
erwise, what  heresy  could  bo  excluded  ?" 

(4.)  In  the  interpretation  of  ConfeesiooB  thoM  are 
fomo  diitlnetions  perpetually  ovwlookad-  aooM  moat 
important  prinriiili''*  of  intirjirotatioil  bat  little  attend- 
ed to.  For  in.Htaui:<',  somi  tinu's  the  JWWate  opinion* 
of  the  f^mera  of  fonnulnrifs  confessedly  go  beyond 
them;  now  theae prwau  wmioiu  are  aometunoe  ap- 
paaMtoaa  a  pmof  Hwl  awCNnniilaHea  oa^^tobo 
vndentood  in  that  axlaildad  aeBM, whereas  they  prove 
the  direct  amtrary.  (8ee  ArehMshop  Whutely 's  King- 
dom of  Chritl,  sec.  24.)  If,  indeed,  the  writing'*  of 
these  framers  contain  indications  of  the  detigit  with 
which  thej  wen  fhunod,  this  ought  to  be  oootldend. 
For  instance,  artldea,  etc,  framed  manlfsstly  on  pur- 
pose to  exclude  certain  Romish  doctrines,  as  betnp;  so 
utterly  iin.MTii>tural  as  to  ju^tifv  and  enforce  th.it  sep- 
aration from  Rome  which  the  Reformers  deliberately 
iwolved  on,  ought  not  to  be  loterpratad  so  aa  to  w 
cenaiateni  frith  theaadoctrinea;  not,  however,  baoanse 
tfUa  woald  have  been  at  variance  with  the  private 
Opinunu  of  each  Reformer  scfuiratcly,  but  i)erause  it 
would  b«  at  variance  with  their  dclil>erato  public  dec- 
laration as  a  bodjf.  Again,  there  is  a  distinction  to 
ha  obaerved  batwaaa  tha  ioteipratation  (0  of  an jtling 
fot  fbfth  by  an  MMUbof  Ibr  the  purpoie  of  Inatnict- 
ing  others  or  explaining  hi^  own  view?",  and  (ii)  of 
anjrthing  emanating  from  an  (membly,  the  members 
of  which  coold  not  be  expected  exactly  to  agree,  not 
only  in  vmj  ibade  of  opinioii,  and  the  relative  im- 
portance alao  of  every  point,  bat  also  tn  the  degree  of 
concession  to  be  made  to  those  before  whom  their  dec- 
larations were  to  l>e  put;  e.  g.  an  individual  (unleM  a 
blunderer)  will  never  make  one  part  of  his  statement 
ao  far  neatraliae  the  other,  that  tlie  whole  effects  no 
oljeet  wUeh  might  not  have  been  eqoally  well  ob- 
tained by  omiftint:  the  whole,  yet  some  public  dec- 
larations drawn  up  by  assemblies  of  sensible  men  may 
l>c  expoct4>d  to  »K»  8u<h;  the  XVIIth  'Article'  of  the 
Church  of  England,  far  inatance^  ia  Iqr  many  oonaider- 
ed  to  eoatate  nolMBg  which  m%ht  not  have  been  at- 
tained by  omitting  it.  In  any  such  case,  it  may  have 
been  that  a  strong  majority  think  it  will  be  requisite 
to  say  soniotbin^  on  the  jHjint ;  ni.uiy  may  think  that 
SO  and  so  ought  to  be  said ;  and  many  others  may  ob- 
ject to  thia,  nnlen  some  qoalificatloa  be  addedfsnch 
as  nearly  to  neutralize  it.  These  principles  of  inter- 
piretation  are  incalculably  important,  and  should  be 
constantly  rr  niPm?H?rcd"  (Eden,  s.  v.).    See  Creeds. 

II.  Confesmont  of  diffcrtnt  Ckwrchu.—l.  That  of  the 
Onei  C%urcA,  entitled  "  The  Oenftailons  of  the  Trae 
•ad  Qenalna  Faith,"  which  was  presented  to  Moham- 
med TI  In  1488,  bnt  which  gave  place  to  the  •*  Ortho- 
dox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Gri  i  k 
Chorch,"  composed  by  Mogila,  metropolitan  of  Kiev, 
in  BiHia,  and  qgnund  In  IMI  bj  fhe  patriaidM  of 


Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Aotioch,  and  .TeruRalem. 
It  contains  the  standard  of  tlie  piiadplea  of  the  Koa- 
sian-Greck  Church.  For  the  orlgiaala,  sse  LSM  i^fii^ 
botid  toektim  Orienialit,  ed.  E.  J.  Klmmel  (Jena,  1843, 
8vo);  Neale,  Hut.  nfthi  Eastern  Ckurck  (Lond.  1850, 
2  voLi.).    See  (Jukkk  C^iii  iu  ii. 

2.  The  Church  of  Rome,  though  she  has  always  re- 
ceived the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  creeds, 
had  no  fixed,  public,  and  aathoritative  symbol  till  the  » 
ConncQ  of  lYent.  A  summary  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  canons  of  that  council  is  given  in  the 
creed  published  by  I'ius  IV  (ir»'";4  )  in  the  form  of  a 
bull.  It  is  introduced  Iqr  tlM  Ki<  one  Creed,  to  which 
it  adds  twelve  articles,  oonprising  those  doctrinaa 
which  the  Chorch  of  Borne  finally  adopted  after  her 
controvernie';  witli  the  Reformers.  See  Ckekd  of 
Pits  IV.  liesides  this  creed,  and  the  "Canons  and 
Dc(  rces  of  the  OooncD  of  Trent,"  the  Church  of  Rome 
acknowledgaa  b»  aymbolkal  bootu  at  anthoritativa. 
See  Tmorr,  Gmmon.  or.  The  bast  editions  are  CVi- 

ivm.  ft  D'-rrrf.  C  mn!.  Tri,l.  (I.ips.  1863,  8vo) ;  Ruck- 
ley,  runon*  (tnd  /firms  of  Trent  (Lond.  1861,  12nio) ; 
Donovan,  Catechum  of  thr  CounrU  ofTrrtU  (Bait.  ^<vo). 
See  also  Streiiwolf,  Lib.  Sgmb.  EoU.  Cath.  (Gfitt.  im), 
and  the  artlele  TKsirr. 

3.  The  Lulhran  twwks  of  faith  and  discipline  are 
caXXcA  Libri  Stfinbolici  EcclrsitB  Eeangelicte.  They  con- 
tain the  throe  creeds — Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athana- 
sUn  £see  CBBnoe],  tlie  Aogsbnrg  ConilBsaion  £see 
AoonuKo],  tfm  ** Apology**  fbr  that  Confbaahm  by 
Mclanclhon,  the  Articles  of  Smalcald  (q.  v.)  drawn  up 
by  Luther,  the  Catechisms  of  Lutlier,  and  in  many 
churches  the  Fonn  of  Concord,  or  IJo.  k  if  rM  rp.  See 
CoMcoBO.  The  Saxon,  Wortemburg,  Suabian,  Pom« 
eranian,  ManslUdtkn,  and  Copenha^  Conflissions 
agree  in  general  with  the  sjTiilKilical  books  of  the  Lu- 
therans, but  are  authoritative  only  in  the  countries 
after  which  they  are  r.  -jvctivdy  called.  There  are 
many  editions  of  the  JLMtri  Sjpnbolici ;  the  best  and 
most  convenient  are  thoae  of  Base  (3d  edit.  Leip.  1846, 
12mo)  and  of  Francke  (edtt.  mnoL  Le^  UHA,  ISmo). 
See  LoTRERAH  Chubch. 

4.  Of  the  Calvmistic  C^infessinn*  the  Ibllowteg 
the  principal:  (1.)  The  four  Helvetic  Confessions — 
that  of  Rjude,  1530  ;  the  Summary  and  Confession  of 
the  Helvetic  churches,  1686;  the  fqiontio  Bimfltat 
etc.,  ISfSC,  ascrfind  to  Bnllinger;  and  ib»  Fonmin 

n,!e*tici,  IC).  See  Hki.vktic.  (2.)  The 
Tctrapoiitan  Confession,  1531,  which  derives  its  name 
from  four  citie."  Strasburg,  Constance,  Memmlngen, 
and  lindao,  by  the  d^nties  of  which  it  was  signed :  It 
is  attrlboted  to  Bneer.  (8.)  The  Fklatlne  or  HeMel. 
berg  Catechism,  framed  by  Ursinns  and  Olcvianns, 
first  pHblLxhed  in  15(>3.  Sec  Hktiiki  iieko.  (4.)  The 
Confession  of  the  Gallic  churches,  accepted  at  the  first 
synod  of  the  iieformed,  held  at  Paris,  1659.  See  Gau 
LfOAir  CoMFnanw.  (II.)  The  ConfMslott  of  tiw  Re- 
formed churches  in  Relfxium,  drawn  np  in  LWO.  and 
approved  in  1561.  S«c  liEixiic.  (0.)  The  Confession 
of  Faith  of  Scotland,  allow  e  l  liy  the  Estates  in  I5(j0, 
and  subscribed  by  lung  James  in  1561.  (7.)  The  West- 
minster Confession.  See  Westminster.  (8.)  The 
Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Doit.  See  Dokt.  See  Cor- 
ptu  Lihrorum  Stfmboliconmi,  ed.  J.  C.  G.  Augnsti  (El- 
berfeld,  lH-27,  f<vo);  ColUctio  Confestiimum  m  tedet,, 
rrformatu,  edit.  H.  A.  Niemeyer  (Upsiie,  1840,  8vo, 
the  most  complete  and  convenient  manual);  Bdck- 
el.  Die  BekemOnimehr^flem  dtr  €itaiigtM^-r%fonmrtm 
Kirche  (Leipz.  1847).  The  laat4iamed  woric  contains, 
besides  all  the  Tl-  formed  ConfesKions  of  Faith  (of  Qe^ 
many,  Switzerland,  France,  Great  Britain,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  NetheriandaX  hriaf  Inlrm 
ductions  and  notes  to  each  ef  tiienu 

9.  The  Anglicam  Conf^hm,  or  **Thirty4ilne  Aitl- 
c  li-s  of  thi^  Church  of  England,"  agreed  on  in  the  Con- 
vocation held  in  London,  1652.  They  were  drawn  np 
in  Latin,  bat  In  Un  thqr  ^ 
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both  in  Latin  and  English.  See  Articles,  XXXIX ;  < 
Lnulanu,  CurRcu  uk.  They  were  adopted  liy  the  j 
Protestanl  Epi^'copal  Church  in  Iwol,  with  mjiiio  aller- 
ationa,  aad  tbe  rejection  of  the  Atbaoa»ian  Creed.  A 
■elcetkm  from  Amm  fonna  the  "  Artielat  of  the  Meth- 
odist Epiacopd  Church."  See  A«ncui»  XXV  ; 
BlKTHODiirr  Episcopal. 

The  subject  of  "  Coiifcusions  of  Faitli"  in  tro.itod  in 
Systematic  Tboolot^y  under  the  huod  of  ^ymbolimi,  or 
l^imbolics.  The  best  special  collections  and  text- 
books, basiidea  thoee  already  uuned,  axe:  Marfaeioeke, 
ImititMtime$  symAofioe  dod.  Catk.,  /Vol.,  Soem.,  tededa 
Gractr  Mm)rumque  S<K~Ui.  Chiistian.  (Berlin,  1830,  8d 
ed.  8vo);  Uuericke,  AUgtmeme  chr.  SjfwAMe  (Leips. 
1846, 8vo) ;  Winer,  Comparative  DartUibmg  du  Lehr. 
hegriff$  der  venckUdtnem  chrittlicheit  Kirckmpartkeim 
(Upe.  1887, 4to);  Muhler,  I.  A.  (Komanist),  SymhoHtm, 
or  ExpomtioH  of  the  Doctrinal  Diffrrfitos  Utic.  Cath. 
and  Prot.  (New  York,  1844,  8vo) ;  Corput  el  Syntagma 
Conftmrnutn  fida  (Genev.  1664,  4io) ;  Hall,  Harmony 
o/ProUtUaU  Coi^e$Miu  (LondoOt  1844,  8to)  ;  Sgllogt 
Con/eirioRUm,  edit.  auct.  (OZOB.  18S7,  Svo).  Very  con- 
venient manualfl  are  Hahn,  D(U  /{'hntUnist  tltr  mm-  , 
gtHtchen  KircAe,  in  «rwm  VerhdUniu  zu  d.  rdmischen 
u.  grieekitchen  (Lips.  WtS,  ISmo);  Hofmann,  Symbolii 
iim,  8to);  Hennler.  iTorMMB  SgmboHea  (Osfotd, 
1866, 8vo).— Winer,  nmi.  LH.  xl;  Band.  Bod^  i.t.  ; 
V^TheoL  Ettq/doptrdie,  §  67 ;  Ilagenbacb,  neoL  JSh- 
egekp.  {  76;  Hill,  Divinity,  Am.  ed.,  p.  761. 

The  geomal  hannony  of  the  Protestant  Confeesions 
dMwn  in  varioas,  pablicatkna.  Boaeoet's 
be  VviaHem  im  Ejlllmt  Pnltilimlm  (1688) 
was  writton  to  show  that  the  I*rot«)ttant  char(  he  s  were 
wide  anundor  in  points  of  faith;  and  Ha«na(;f'n  //w- 
UMrt  de  Ui  Rtligion  det  flglitet  R,form*eji  (Kott.  1726,  2 
Tola.  4to)  affotda  a  thorough  reAitation  of  Boaenet. 
Tha  Aaaoailily  of  FiankflMrt,  1677,  entertdnad  the 
qpMStion  of  a  new  Confession,  which  should  be  adopted 
hf  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Protectant  bo<Ut!«.  A  num- 
ber of  divines  (among  whom  liezn,  Salvnrt,  aii>1  Da- 
lean  aia  named)  acoordingly  drew  up  a  Ilarmonio  Cott' 
\  FkU  Orittdomnm  ttJRe/ormaianm  Eech- 
etc.  (Genera,  1681,  4to).  It  embodies,  under 
heads  of  doctrine,  the  following  cloven  Confessions : 
Augsburg,  the  Tftrapolitana,  Iia«le,  Helvetian,  Saxo- 
ny, WOrtcmberg,  France,  England,  Helvetica  poste- 
rior, Belgium,  and  Bohemb  (see  Nicmeyer,  Prof,  ad 
Cbtt,  Coii/eM.  v-ix).  An  English  tnuulatioa  was  im- 
mediately  made,  and  published  nnder  the  title,  An 
Jf'irmnny  of  the  Conftanont  of  Faith  of  Christian  and 
JUformed  Churches,  etc.  (Camb.  li>>*6,  12mo;  London, 
1648,  4to).  A  new  edition  of  this  verj-  valuable  work 
naa  published  in  1B4S  by  the  Bar.  P.  HaU,  wiUi  im- 
portant prolegomena  and  addftfons  (Lond.  1M2 ;  again 
8to).  This  edition  gives  al<*o  in  an  appendix, 
fn  English,  the  XXXIX  Articles;  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  1647;  Usher's  Articles  adopted  l>v  tlio 
Convoeatian  of  the  EpiMOpal  Choich  in  Inland,  1616  i 
and  the  Artidoa  oftlM  9yned  of  Dort 

Amonc  minor  workH  of  thi.i  class  we  name  Stnart, 
The  Smpiural  Unity  of  I'rvtett'mt  Churchrt,  erhibited  j 
111  tht  ir  publitked  CanfeMiau  (Duldin,  18;i5,  12mo) ;  i 
oootaina  the  XXXIX  Articlaa,  the  Iziah  Articles,  the 
OoBfcidoiqf  thaOhmtiiof  Seetiaad,  and  a  Deoaia- 
tlOB  of  MOl  af  the  Congrf^atir<n:i1  diit?«Miteni.  Aluio 
Cmnming,  Unihf  of  Protettimti^m,  b'  in'j  A  rtirUf  of 
lifHrjion  from  (he  Creeds  of  the  Rffurmed  Chiirchet 
(Lond.  1H37,  8vo),  which  contains  extracts  from  nine 
Confessions,  arranged  nnder  heads.  Sea  Hall,  liar- 
Wimit  ofl^oUttant  Confeuions  (Lond.  1842, 8vo).  For 
the  three  cpciunenical  ConfcssionR,  see  Creeu,  Apos- 
tles';  Creed,  Athanasi AN  ;  run  K.  Xn  i  nf.. 

Confessional,  the  cell  in  wliirh  the  Komish  con- 
fessor 9itfi  to  hear  confessions.  It  is  erected  within 
the  chnrch,  with  a  boarded  hack  against  IJm  trail,  or 
agalaata  polar  or  pier,  and  is  dMdadlnlatfnaa  akfees. 
The  oentrs,  wkiofa  is  intended  fcr  the  priest,  is  dosed 


half-way  np  liy  a  dwarf  door,  and  has  a  feat  within  it. 
Tticru  ii«  a  small  grated  aperture  in  each  of  the  parti- 
tion? between  the  priest  and  the  side-cells,  which  an 
for  those  who  coma  to  eonfiM.  The  earUest  Java 
which  give  a  preecrlpUon  concerning  the  place  whara 
confession  (q.  v.)  \»  to  !>c  made,  provide  that  sach  plaSM 
.Hhall  Im'  o|ien  so  tiiat  they  may  l>e  seen  by  alL  Nnns, 
lu  LI  riling  to  a  decree  of  the  Synod  of  Paris  of  829, 
must  confess  before  the  altar  in  the  pieseaee  of  wift> 
nessee  not  stsndingaff'VW)' te.  Tba  flnt  tmees  of 
confeeaionala  as  they  are  now  in  use  in  the  Chnrrh  of 
Rome  are  found  in  the  second  half  of  the  IGth  century, 
when  several  synods  (Cosenza,  1679;  Multi,  lfi<>l)  en- 
joined that  every  church  should  have  aa  many  confer 
aionala  aad  eonfeasors  (ptlssls  liearing  imnfliaslims)  aa 
wwa  aaaesssry,  which,  however,  should  be  so  conspicn- 
ons  that  both  the  priest  and  the  confessing  person  could 
be  Been  without  difficulty  by  eveij  ana  Itt  tlw  '^'"^y 
— Herzo^:,  Heid-KncyU.  ii,  786. 

Confessor.  (1 .)  In  early  cccledastical  history  the 
word  is  fro<iuriitly  nsed  for  martyr  (q.  v.),  but  it* 
proper  application  waa  to  those  who^  after  having  been 
tonneated,  were  permitted  to  Ii«a  aad  die  fa  pcaea. 
At  length  it  indicated  those  who,  after  having  lived 
a  goo<l  life,  died  under  the  reputation  of  sanctity.  Ac- 
cording to  rvjiriaii.  lii>  who  presented  himself  to  tor- 
ture,  or  even  to  martyrdom,  without  being  called  to  it, 
was  not  designated  a  eimfmor,  but  a  ft^ftmitf  aad 
if  any  through  want  of  coorage  abandoned  his  country, 
and  became  a  voluntary  exile  for  the  sake  of  the  faith, 
he  wa.s  chII.  i!  «x  territ.  I^itor  the  title  {\>iife->iir  was 
applied  to  persons  of  eminently  jiious  life  as  "  witness- 
ing a  good  confession."  EdwunI  of  England  was  made 
"Gonftasor"  by  a  hollar  Alexander  nr.  (2.)  In  tha 
Roadsh  Chnreh,  a  ccnfcsaor  is  an  orddned  priest  who 
haa  power  to  hear  sinner*  in  the  so-called  sacrament 
of  penance,  and  to  give  them  "  absolution."  He  is 
generally  designated  amfe$$Qriu$,  to  diatinguish  hfaa 
fhaa  ostf^fcssor.  TheconftssorsoftliakingiofFnnee^ 
from  the  time  of  Henry  lY,  were  oonstaafly  JesnKs; 
Iwfnrc  them,  the  Dominicans  and  Oordeliers  shared  the 
office  l)etwecn  them.  The  confessors  of  the  house  of 
Austria  have  also  ordinarily  been  Dominicans  and 
Cordeliers,  bnt  the  later  emparots  have  taken  Jeeofta. 
-Hend.Baek{llMlisiai,^Ai<-i|M-  flooAoaio. 

CLAR. 

Confinnatloii,  a  rite  by  iHiicb,  la  BOBw  ChnatiBB 
chorchee,  bsptixed  pertoas  are  ftdfy  admltled  failo  tha 

Church  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer.  The 
Churches  wtiich  prat  tiite  this  ceremony  pr^eas  to  do 
it  in  imitation  of  apostolic  example  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament.  (L)  It  appears  from  the  Acts  that 
the  apostlea  laid  hands  only  on  baptized  }>ersons,  ss  la 
the  case  of  the  converted  S.miarit:uis,  Ac  ts  viii,  12  17, 
and  the  disciples  at  £phe«uo,  Acts  xix,  5,  6.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  in  thoee  passages  allusion  is 
made  to  the  miiaculons  gifts  impsitad  Iqr  the  apostles. 
It  la  said  Oat "  wliaa  Simoo  saw  Oat  through  Uying 
on  of  the  aposdaa'  hands  tlie  Holy  Ghost  was  given, 
he  offered  them  money,  saying,  Give  me  also  this 
power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay  bands  he  may  re- 
ceive the  Uoly  Ghoet."  Nothing  is  said  of  the  laying 
on  of  hands  faa  the  baptism  of  the  three  thooaand  on 
the  day  of  Pentecoet  (Acts  ii,  88-42).  Nor  does  the 
ceremony  appear  to  have  taken  place  at  the  ba|vti<m 
of  Lydia  and  her  ho\iheh<>H.  Ai  ts  x\i,  16;  or  the  Piii- 
lippian  jailer  and  his  family,  Arts  xvi,  31-88.  In  HeU. 
vi,  2,  mention  is  made  of  "  the  doctrine  of  the  laying 
on  of  hands"  immediately  after  that  of  "the  doctriaa 
of  baptisms,"  bnt  there  fai  no  intimation  that  the  two 
transactions  were  connected.  The  journey  of  St.  Paul 
through  Sjnia  and  Cilicia  to  roTifinn  the  churches  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  rit<^'  of  cimtinnation  as  prac- 
tised by  the  Church  of  England.  Theaa  cbarchcs  bad 
been  protiably  planted  by  hhaaatfak  aa  atittsr  period, 
aad  ha  aov  glraa  1 
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■  for  thdr  weUara,  ordaining  elders,  impartiiig  mi> 
nenkNia  gifta,  w  inpoitaat  to  the  imtnictkni  of  oo»> 
Tarii,  ud  to  the  (teidshing  cuuflncliig  eridencee  of 

the  truth  and  powrr  of  the  Go8j)el.  The  unction,  or 
chrism,  referred  to  in  1  John  ii,  27,  and  2  Cor.  i,  21, 
liM  been  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  the  ceremony 
of  eonfimutioD ;  H  eeemi  father  to  relate  to  a  spiritual 
anointfa^,  to  die  rojral  and  prleatljr  dignity  of  Chris- 
tians, or  to  the  commanication  of  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  gifts.  (2.)  Ab  the  praotic*.'  caiiiiut  l)e 
traced  to  New-Testament  authority,  so  neither  do  the 
earliest  reoorda  of  errleaiaetiral  antiqaitr  oontain  anj 
dear  aad  oertain  teathnony  eonoendng  it.  Pasaagea 
ilHHWaDd  to  refer  to  this  rite  have  been  pointed  out 
In  IJm  writings  of  Diony<iiiu<,  in  the  A[>ostollcnl  Con- 
ons,  in  Clement,  and  in  Kuseliiun  ;  but  they 
relatv  to  the  sacrament  of  twptism.  Confab 
\  in  conneetim  wiA  biftim  ntj  be  traced  to  the 
time  of  Tertullian,  who  inlbnu  na  that  the  eanauK 
olea  of  unction  and  the  Imposition  of  handa  IbUowed 
immediately  after  baptism.  Cyprian  refers  to  the 
aobject  of  contirmation,  and  applies  to  it  tlie  word 
munmemtum ;  but  it  is  evident,  fkom  the  nae  of  the 
tarn  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  and  fVom  the 
aeope  of  the  pasiagea  in  which  it  occurs,  tliat  $acra- 
mentum  was  not  used  in  it><  strictly  theological  mean- 
ing, but  simply  in  the  sense  of  certuumi/.  Numerous 
lafinacefl  to  later  writers  might  be  made  to  show  the 
camiaction  of  baptism  and  conftnwation.  Tbaba{itisin 
of  adults  being  regarded  aa  a  solemn  cenpaet  or  core- 
nant,  confirmation  followed  as  the  seal  liy  which  the 
contract  was  ratiticd;  and  hence  confinnaUon  was  ad- 
n)iiii>tered,  not  by  the  person  officiating,  but  by  the 
bisboj).  At  the  itoted  haptiamal  aeaaoD%  the  bishop 
WW  ddeHy  oocnpled  wWi  Che  rito  of  conflmatloii ;  but 
1m  BOmetitne.*  coitinienccil  the  whole  solemnity  liy  the 
baptism  of  a  few  inilividuals  with  his  own  hands. 
When  l>aptism  wa.H  administered  in  the  absence  of  the 
biahop,  confirmatioa  was  solemnized  at  some  cootod- 
iant  aaaioii  aftavwarda,  aMier  bjr  the  bishop  or  bjr  his 
representative,  lleno?  it  fDllnwcil  that  confirmation 
was  often  deferred  until  .«<.'veral  years  after  l)a]>tism, 
es[)-^<  i.ill\-  in  those  dioceses  which  were  schlom  vi*ite<l, 
either  on  account  of  their  great  extent,  or  the  negli- 
gence or  Ignorance  of  the  bbhop.  Even  after  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  infant  baptism,  confirmation  im- 
mediately succeeded.  In  the  Oriental  churches,  bap- 
tism, conflrmation,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  admin- 
isterad  in  immediate  succession ;  a  probable  evidence 
Ikal  audi  was  the  ancient  custom.  (3.)  The  perma- 
nent sepantion  of  conflrmation  from  liaptism  is  gener- 
ally traced  to  the  18th  century.  The  bishop  was,  for 
the  most  part,  the  ordinarv  minister.  Srvpral  canons 
deny  to  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy  tile  riKht  of  con- 
flrming ;  but  pre8b\'ter8  appear  to  Itava  eonferrod  im- 
position of  hands,  (a)  in  tha  absence  of  the  bishop ; 
or,  (ft)  in  the  presence  of  fha  bishop,  only  by  his  ex- 
press orders;  or,  (c)  on  the  conversion  of  a  repnted 
heretic,  if  such  a  one,  desirous  of  being  rcccive<I  into 
the  church,  was  at  the  point  of  death  while  the  bishop 
was  absent.  Deacons  were  on  an  eqnallty  with  pres- 
byters In  tiiia  reapect,  mtU  tbej  ware  ahaolntoly  for^ 
bid'len  to  ndminiatar  Ihia  lita  l^tt*  OooMil  «f  Tole- 
do. A.i).  m 

In  the  I^tin  Church,  after  the  separation  of  con- 
firmation from  baptism,  n  sarias  of  preliminaiy  raUg- 
ioos  exercises  was  reqidsKe  far  this  rite,  dndlar  to 
those  which  had  been  previously  required  for  bapUam. 
Names  given  in  baptism  were  soniutimcs  changed  in 
confirmation.  Sponsors  were  also  reiiuired  ;  and  a 
separate  edifice  in  some  instances  provided,  called  con- 
dfnalorvim,  ofluisrftan,  and  chrimmiKm,  After  the 
disuse  of  baptisteries,  both  iNiptism  and  confirmation 
were  administered  in  the  church  TFarrjir:  Bingham, 
Oriff.  Kcclt.  Iiic.  xii,  i  h.  i.  ii  ;  Xrau  U  r/'A.  Hist,  i,  316). 
Conflrmation  is  a  taerament  in  the  Itomisb  and 


sdministered  at  the  same  time  with,  or  as  soon  ss  po»> 
aibia  afteiv  bapBiw,  avan  in  tha  eaaa  of  inlhntik  it  h«> 
ing  consldcrBd  pariloiia  to  die  without  H;  and  in  tiia 

Latin  Church  also  it  is  often  administered  to  young 
children — the  Church  of  Home  not  considering  a  j)cr- 
son  a  "  complete  Christian"  till  he  has  partaken  of  this 
"sacrament."  To  reooncila  this  ophiiion  with  the  sal> 
vation  of  ohIldiMi  who  ffla  after  hapllan  but  hefiira 

confimiatinn,  or  ''committing  actu.-d  sin,"  the  Church 
of  Uonu!  h.LS  liiu  idi'd  that  tliey  arc  confirmed  by  death, 
as  they  cannot  sin  afterwards.  In  England,  five  ccn- 
toriea  ago,  children  were  nsoalW  confirmed  at  the  age 
of  Ara  yaaia.  Tha  Ooandl  of  TVanft  appohited  frrai 
the  age  of  seven  to  twelve ;  and  a  synod  of  Milan,  in 
1 5€5,  prohitdted  confirmation  under  seven  years  of  age. 
I  he  canon  law  fixes  no  time,  but  says  "of  perfect 
age,"  which  may  be  interpreted  strictly  or  laxly. 
The  aarlier  Germain  Baftrmers  rejected  it  even  aa  * 
ceremony;  but  it  was  restored  through  the  influence 
of  Spener  in  the  17th  century-,  and  is  now  in  use^  fts  a 
renewal  of  tlie  baptismal  covenant,  in  the  li'  furmcd 
and  Lutheran  Churches.  In  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  the  Protestvit  Episcopal  Church,  it  is  a  formal 
rite,  administered  by  tha  bishop.  Theee  chnrchaa  di- 
rect  that  the  diOd  shall  Im  omiflniMd  *'so  boob  as  ha 
can  say  the  CrvH'<l,  the  I.,ord'8  Prayer,  and  tlic  Ten 
Commandments  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  is  further 
{■itnicted  in  the  Church  Catechism  set  forth  for  that 
paipoaa."  Bishop  Qibaon,  to  elnddato  the  woida 
yaaia  of  dtaeretioD,'*  In  the  Act  18, 14,  C^.  II,  reftn 
to  Lyndwo<«!'s  (Jlcs-?  upon  Archlushoji  Walter's  Con- 
stitutions, wliieh  makes  the  proper  age  to  W  alx>ve 
seven  and  under  fourteen,  llie  ritualists  and  canoop 
ista  of  the  English  Church  gNunlly  incline  to  a  tan* 
der  age.  TlIm^  In  reply  to  Boear,  who  *'  flnda  Iholt 
with  our  Church  for  ndmlnlataflng  confirmation  too 
soon,"  and  s.iys  that  none  ought  to  be  confirmed  "  who 
have  not  had  opportunity  of  giving  sutficient  testimo- 
niee  of  their  faith  and  desire  of  living  to  God  by  their 
life  and  eewranatioii,**  Whaalljr  argaaatiiafeeoiiflnui. 
fiori  U  H  liniiii^tercd  "to  assist  them  in  manifesting 
their  faiih  and  practice,  and  is  not  to  be  deferred  till 
these  are  already  manifesto*!."  The  rite,  he  says,  is 
to  guard  them  against  sin,  before  they  are  expoesd  to 
tempUthm,  "that  ao  the  Holy  Spirit  may  tain  aaity 
possession  of  their  youthful  hearts,  and  pivrant  fhoaa 
'  sins  to  which,  without  his  assistance,  tfie  very  tender* 
iic-s  (if  their  Hire  would  lie  apt  to  expose  them."  All 
that  the  Churcli  demands,  he  adds,  is  "  tluit  they 
should  understand  the  nature  and  advantages  of  the 
rite,  and  the  oliligations  it  lays  upon  them."  The 
High  and  Ix>w  Church  differ  as  to  the  maence  of  coo. 
(irmation,  the  latter  reganling  it  on  boinn  esseiitiiilly  a 
personal  renewal  of  the  promises  made  in  the  name  of 
the  subject  by  others  at  baptism,  while  the  Iligh-Chnidw 
men  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  saenmantalxito  fbr  con- 
veying the  strengthening  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
5?ome  High-Churchmen  have  tli<  r.  fun"  maintained  that 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  character  of  con- 
firmation (as  well  as  of  all  tha  attar  aaeWBents  of  the 
Church  of  Bohe)  may,  in  aama  aania,  be  aooepted  fay 
the  AngUean  Chinch.  It  la  eoaneetad  wMi  ub  dlfr 
ference  of  views  as  to  the  sacramental  character  of 
confirmatiim  that  the  High  -  Churchmen  generally 
urge  an  earlier  (al»out  five  or  six  years)  and  the  Low. 
Chnrcbmen  a  later  age  (from  Ibnrteen  to  sixteen), 
fbr  the  perfbraunee  efthe  rite.  Their  ffiilhreaea  oir 

opinion  hcr  iimo  the  subject  of  an  animated  criti Terence 
when,  a  few  years  ago,  bishop  Hariiif:,  of  Purtiam.  re- 
fused to  confirm  any  children  Ic-.-  tbj\ii  fi-urteen  years 
of  age.    See  Coleman,  Anciatt  ChrUtiimity,  ch.  xx; 
Bangs,OH^M(il  dbrdi,  p.  819  (N.  T.  12mo) ;  Bnmal, 
;  nia.  (if  Engl.  Reformation,  i,  4()6. 588;  Wllaon,  Bamp- 
'  ron  Jyecturt,  p.  260;  Whatcly,  Infimt  BapHm,  p.  86; 
■  .'<rliatl",  Apottalie  Church;  Palnur,  On  the  Church; 
Procter,  On  Cowman  Proper ;  iuUiott,  Delmtation  of 
8aa  n  Uii  af  tnatfaaa  Ml 
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CONFLAGRATION 

oonfirtnatkm  In  Ydbadtaig't  Mm 

144, 145. 

Conflagration,  Gkxeral.  The  opinion  that  the 
end  of  tlie  world  is  tn  lie  effected  bv  the  apmcv  of  lira 
U  Terjr  ancient,  and  waa  common  among  heathen  phi* 
kaoilbm  (Ovid,  Mekmorph.  i,  256).  Other  tcatimo- 
nies  are  quoted  by  Qrotias  {De  Verilate  Rel.  Chr.  lib.  I, 
§  22).  It  is  not  et«y  to  digcover  the  origin  of  tliia 
opinion  ;  it  can  scarcely  l)e  traci-il  to  tradition  derived 
from  revelation,  since  there  is  no  distinct  reference  to 
loeh  A  catastrophe  in  the  Old  Testament  It  is,  more- 
over, nnarlwUb,  coniktoriiig  Iww  universal  and  def- 
Inita  to  tiM  ottfinaoy  belief  on  the  subject,  that  there  is 
only  one  passaRC  in  the  New  Te»tan»ent,  viz.,  2  Pet. 
ill,  7-10,  which  can  be  adduced  as  s[)eakinR  distinctly 
of  this  event.  This  passage  is,  indeed,  very  explicit, 
botMiiMlMnMdMidAbla  oxpouton  lwv«  xaterad  it 
■ltO|^allMr  to  th«  deetracthm  of  J€faaal«m  and  of  the 
.Tcwiish  [>olity.  Anions'  these  are  Dr.  Lightfoot  (florm 
Utbr.  in  .loli.  21,  22)  and  Dr.  John  Owen  {ihoXoyov- 
fuva,  edit.  Bremen,  1684,  p.  147,  quoted  by  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  Scr^ptim  mid  Geoloffy,  sect.  6,  p.  233, 1st  ed'.). 

hunvvin,  irtth  the  majority  onnterpreters,  we  re- 
fer the  prpdiction  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  which  it 
seems  most  naturally  to  apply,  we  could  not  have  a 
more  distinct  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
order  of  thion  ia  to  bo  toiminatod  bjr  tho  world  we 
iahaUC  and  all  tlw  -worka  of  maa  H  eontdiia  Mng 

**blimt  up."    There  is  no  reason  for  assTuninj;  that 
tile  whole  material  universe  is  to  bo  involved  in  this 
catastrojihp ;  the  mention  of  the  heavens  leads  our 
thoughts  no  farther  than  the  atmospbeia  and  vapors 
•anxMinding  this  planet.    Nor  ahoiild  we  regard  this 
conflagration  as  involving  tho  ahsulnte  (Ifftructim  or  { 
annihilation  of  the  world;  it  is  moro  consistent  with 
the  narrative  it-i  IT,  ns  \m11  us  «i(h  jihysical  science, 
to  con.<iilpr  it  us  intr<Kluctory  t*)  a  new  and  better  atato 
of  thinKs— "now  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  zjghteoaaiMM"  (ver.  11).    By  what  means 
the  oonflagradon  to  to  be  cflToetcd  we  are  not  informed, 
and  all  attempts  to  cxpl.iiti  liow  this  is  to  be  acioni- 
plLthed  must  be  mere  Hj)ecul;ition.    We  have  only  at 
present  to  remark  that  buch  an  event  is  not loMinlst- 
«at  with  phyaical  Auta.   We  know  that  the  temiwra- 
tow  of  the  earth  inerBaseo  gradually  and  with  consid- 
aiaUa  l^gnlarity  as  we  descend  IjcIow  the  surface 
(PhmilM,  Geol»f;y,  it,  232),  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  central  aan  to  Intenaoly  hot  We 
Icnowy  nonover,  that  there  an  anbfetnaoeaa  fliaa  of 
great  extent,  {foot  fbmlhg  part  of  this  heated  central 
inns-:.    Tiip  nieans,  tben-foro,  of  comtiustion  are  near 
ai  iuitid.    But  even  if  tlu  re  wore  no  ouch  central  heat, 
chemistry  points  out  very  easy  means  by  wUcih  the 
conflagration  may  be  efl'ected  tlirough  the  agency  of 
varif)U8  elementiy  rabitaneea  (Phillips,  GeUogy,  ii, 
211).    We  find  evidence  also  in  the  pyrogenous  rocks 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
that  the  world  has  already  been  subjected,  if  not  to 
conflagration,  yet  to  a  more  interne  and  gonend  action 
of  beat  than  any  which  to  now  obaervedcn  the  anrlhce 
af  the  earth;  and  it  is  clearly  not  inipossihle  that  the 
action  may  be  yet  more  intense  atiil  more  general. 
The  example  of  the  conflagration  of  a  star  in  tho  con- 
stellation of  the  Nortiiem  Crown  in  May,  1866,  by  the 
sudden  evolatfen  ef  bydvogen  gaa,  diows  one  way  in 
which  such  a  catastrophe  might  be  produced  {BHU- 
otAeea  Sacra,  July,  1867,  p.  47a).    In  speculating  on 
thi^  sulij,  rt,  however,  the  caution  of  Calvin  should  not 
be  disregarded,  that  the  apostle  is  not  spealiing  to  grat- 
Uy  the  speculations  of  the  eariona,  bat  to  add  fanpfn- 
alvancM  to  bto  piooa  ashflttatkna  (Cbaan.  •»  S  At  iii, 
10)^KitlOka.T. 

CoDfMmity  atriefly  neaaa.  (1)  the  bafag  ledaeed 
ta  tba  tame  dkoft  with  anything  else ;  hence  it  has  ac- 
i  tte  flgarative  sense  of  (2)  agreement  with  any 
~[  aH  of  prioel^  ar  a^r ' 
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in  a  more  limited  and  technical  sense,  been  used  for 
(3)  complitmee  with  tie  duaptiae  oftke  Chunk 
land.  "  Conflimilata'*  are  tberetee  genendly  coBtnaU 
ed  with  "Nonconfonnlata,"  a  name  which  now  in- 
cludes generally  all  those  who,  either  in  doctrine  or 
government,  or  both,  dissent  from  the  Church  of  £ng« 
land.  A  dechiration  is  required  of  all  persona  who 
are  to  be  licensed  or  instituted  to  an  orrlartieHfal 
chaiia  in  the  Church  of  Enfl^and  in  the  following 
word*}  "I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  that  I  wUl  conform  to 
tho  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  it  is  now  by 
law  esUblished."  This  declaration  is  to  be  made  and 
subscribed  before  the  bishop  or  his  commissarv,  and 
the  making  and  sabactipthHi  thereof  u  to  be  testified 
nnder  the  episcopel  aeal  of  tiia  bishop,  and  under  the 
hand  of  the  bishop  or  hto  eoaunissanb-. — ITiImi, Cbutj 
man's  Tfied.  IHct.  ;  Ilook^  Chwrch  Diet, 

Oonibrmists.   See  Cokkuumitt. 

Ooaftmhw  (Latintoed  by  the  Jerait  mtostonaitoa 

fron>  Cong-fii-t*e  or  Koong-foo-tse),  a  Chinese  re- 
former ami  moralist,  waa  bom  a»x)ut  551  B.C.  at  the 
village  of  Tseu-se,  in  the  small  kingdom  of  Lu  (now 
a  part  of  the  provinoe  of  Shautoi^  and  died  B.C. 
479.  He  is  aald  to  have  been  a  deaoendant  of  fbe 
emperor  Hoang-ti,  wh  o  reigned  B.C.  2(^00.  ^\'lif'n  he 
was  three  years  old  his  father  died,  but  his  niotlicr 
trained  him  with  gn  at  care,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
rapid  progress  and  filial  tenderneea  of  her  son.  At 
seventeen  he  waa  called  to  pnblie  Nib  as  fnspeetor  of 
the  grain-markets.  He  was  married  at  nineteen,  but, 
according  to  some  accounts,  subsequently  divorced  his 
wife  (after  she  h:id  Imrni'  him  a  son)  in  order  to  devote 

himself  to  the  stadr  of  the  ancient  writings,  and  n»> 
pare  for  thetrotk  «f  taatoriagllM  aaagee  and  doctobies 

of  the  old  sages.  He  waa  icon  after  promoted  to  the 
office  of  inspoct^ir  general  of  agriculture.  At  twenty- 
four,  having  lost  his  mother,  he  resigned  liis  public 
employments  ttiat  lie  might  pay  the  respect  to  her 
memory  pnaeribad  by  the  ancient  traditioaa.  Dufag 
tho  tbtaa  yaaia  paaMd  In  mourning  he  was  a  diligent 
student.  CbfnaatMiat  period  was  divided  into  a  num- 
Iw  r  of  feudal  kingdom.s  l  ut  sliglitly  under  the  control 
of  the  central  authority,  wliose  constant  quarnela  filled 
the  land  with  disorder,  wliilc  the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people  had  fallen  ao  low  that  the  ancestral 
religiooarltetirareBO longer obeervad.  Torvstorethe 
proper  observance  of  these,  rather  than  to  introduce 
any  new  religious  system,  was  the  task  to  wliich  Con- 
fucius determined  to  devote  himself  About  the  ageaf 
thirty  he  liegaa  Ua  public  tfurhingt,  naking  joomcja 
thnmgb  the  Tarfeos  atatea  of  China,  fnatractfaig  all 

ranks  of  the  people,  and  gniiiinfr  fame  .md  di-i  ipla% 
though  meeting  often  with  o[iposition,  and  even  |>ene> 
cution,  in  his  efforts  to  reform  the  manners  and  l>etter 
the  condition  of  his  countiymeo.  When  fifty«fiva 
years  old  he  i»«ulaiad  pnbUo  Hlb  as  prime  minister 
of  ilia  native  kingdom,  I.n,  with  oppiortunity  and  au- 
thority  to  tost  tho  efficacy  of  his  proposed  means  of 
arnelii)ratiiiii.  In  three  years,  it  is  said,  he  brought 
al)out  a  complete  change  in  its  aodal  and  mocal  eondi> 
tion.  His  enccefls,  however,  aawilsd  the  Jaaloi^y  ef 
neighboring  princes,  and  through  their  intrigues  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  north  of  China.  After  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  etbirts  to  obtain  office  and  opfiortu- 
nitics  to  teach  the  people,  he  retired  to  the  kingdom 
of  China,  where  he  lived  fai  great  poverty.  Hb  doc- 
trines, however,  had  taken  root,  but  his  rigid  princi- 
ples and  practice  made  him  many  enemies.  When 
full  of  years,  in  company  with  some  chosen  disciples, 
he  retired  from  the  world,  that  he  might  complete  and 
arrange  the  woriu  which,  nnder  the  name  of  the  JCny 
(or  BooksX  constitata  the  saaiad  books  of  the  Chinese, 
and,  standing  at  Hkm  bead  of  their  literature,  have  for 
more  tfian  2<N>n  ycin*  Veen  the  reco^'niM'd  nuthoritv  in 
moral  and  political  conduct  for  nearly  one  third  of  the 
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In  tfsdf  iMtrlnif  s  ttai^  dMotodtnti  lib  grandson, 

Tae-Tse,  who^^e  offspring;,  numbering  A.D.  1671  alxtut 
11,000  males,  mostly  of  tlie  wcvcnty-fnurth  generation, 
fimn  a  distinct  custc  in  Chinese  society,  the  only  in- 
of  A  hendiunr  nobility  Mnong  tbem.  The 
lioa  of  tlM  Chiwn  Ibit  Conftiehu 


worship,  to  which  the  spoond  and  third  month*  are  <\f- 
voted.  In  everj-  tlistrict  ami  every  dt  nartmpnt  there 
Is  •  temple  erected  in  hi.*  hoin  r  (Culliert-on,  ]>.  11). 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Wentworth,-Metiiodi8t  i^^piscopol  mia- 
rioDHjr  at  Fnb^Cluiii,  a^tm  as  Mooant  of  Uw  wonUp 
M  vkneiMd  by  himself  In  a  temple  in  that  city,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts:  "The  tem- 
ple i?i  Idle  iif  the  finest  Imildin^js  in  the  city.  It  in 
one  aturied,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  with  a 
qiaelon  ciwrt  la  the  centre,  apartment*  on  each  side, 
and  the  main  temple  at  the  end.  It  has  a  fine  por- 
tico, and  the  roof  within  is  sustained  by  columns  of 
Boli'l  f,'r.initc  of  enormous  size.  Tliere  are  no  iilob, 
but  Hucestrol  tablets  supply  their  places  in  the  gild- 
ed shrines.  In  the  centre  is  that  of  Coufuiiu!«,  on 
th»  Mm  an  tboM  «f  twelve  «f  Ua  nuiat  celebrated  dli- 
dples,  als  on  eaeb  Ma.-  The  wtmhlp  of  the  philoso- 
pher is  monofHilizcd  liy  the  liter.iti  ;  ami  the  iimnda- 
yins,  wlio  are  literary  graduates  of  tlio  tiijjbest  distinc- 
tioB»  an  the  only  priests  who  offidata  span  the  ooca^ 
rioo.  Ike  sacrifice  takea  place  twice  a  ym*f  in  the 
saooBd  and  eighth  montha.  It  is  performed  boftio 
daylight  in  the  morning,  and  the  common  people  an 
rij^idly  excluded.  We  were  an  hour  to«>  early,  but 
Iwtter  that  than  five  minutes  too  lata.  The  manda- 
fbM  had  not  jret  made  their  appeannco.  A  bunt  of 
mxuSe  faMBeatod  tiia  coming  of  the  magntsa.  Their 
first  l.ii«ine8S  was  to  get  the  '  whang-kee-angs,*  'for- 
eign l)aliies,'  out  of  the  sacred  precincts,  and  a  manda- 
rin of  high  rank  came  to  request  us  to  go  outside. 
We  aaked  him  to  let  us  stand  next  one  of  the  great 
doon  on  the  portico  cvtaido.  To  this  he  eonaentad. 
The  platfonn  was  cleared  and  the  ceremonies  hej^^nn. 
The  darkness  was  dUpelled  Ity  rows  of  gaudy  lanterns 
and  a  forest  of  blazing  torches.  The  court  was  filled 
with  mandarins  and  tlieir  servants.  Privileged  spec- 
taton  ftom  the  literaiy  claiaes,  with  thafr  attandanu, 
crowded  all  the  available  space  below.  In  front  of 
the  great  central  door  of  the  temple,  on  the  portico, 
was  a  hand  of  inusiciatis,  \vith  flutes  anil  'soft  record- 
ers,' and  another  of  hoys  fantastically  dressed.  With- 
in were  mosidans  chanting  vocally,  accompanied  by 
the  instruments  without,  the  praises  of  the  sage.  The 
load  vdoe  of  a  crier  within  the  temple,  and  the  loud 
response  of  a  herald  Ijelow,  indicated  that  nil  was 
ready.  Clouds  of  incen»e  filled  the  temple,  while  two 
or  three  mandarins,  in  fnll  oOicial  dress  and  cape,  pre- 
ceded by  attaadaata,  ascended  the  steps  and  entered 
the  lolly  doon  on  either  ride,  pnatrating  themselves 
with  the  heaid  lo  the  pavetneut  Ijeforc  the  «lirine»  suc- 
cessively, and  oflFering  the  variou.s  articles  placed  in 
their  hands  by  the  attendants  for  that  purpoaa  to  Con- 
liadaa  and  his  fhTorita  foUowen.  Thia  waa  npaated 
tinaa  limea  In  aoccession,  tiie  cAeen  retlifng  and  m* 
entering  with  the  same  statclj'  ceremony  on  each  oc- 
casion. The  offerings  were  animal  and  vegetable. 
On  a  broad  table  in  front  of  the  shrine  and  altar  of 
Conftichu  lay  shroaded  the  canan  of  a  whole  ox,  de- 
aad6d  of  Ua  aldn,  and  on  eltber  tide  of  hbn  a  pig 
and  a  goat.  On  the  altar  were  va«os  nf  flowers  ami 
plates  of  cooked  provisions.  At  one  point  in  the  cer- 
emony an  official  kneeled  before  the  shrine  of  Con- 
fucius at  a  raspectfiil  distance,  and  in  a  lond  voice 
dbaatedaprayerorahymnofpnlaa.  Tiiaaidlaafy 
chant*  were  very  simple,  '«M»«trtf««g  of  fllW  notos  per- 
petually repeated,  thus : 


Tba  last  offering  was  nuUcrial  for  clothing;  a  sort  of 


coarse  sllh,  hi  large  patehea,  flrst  oiland  bodOy  In  tta 

temple,  and  then  taken  down  into  the  court  and  iRimp 
ed,  that  it  might  become  ^pi^it-^ilk  in  the  other  world. 
The  Buddhuts  usually  offer  ready-made  clothing. 
Stamped  on  paper.  Tlie  mandarins  send  Confuciu 
the  raw  matwiaL  About  €b»  first  gray  ^IrsaldngB  of 
the  dawn  of  a  cloudy  morning  the  ceremonies  ended, 
the  torches  were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  their  retinues  slowlj  ntind**  (fMtlkm  Ai- 
WKote  md  Journal,  VdSQ). 

**It  was  the  gnat  ol^oet  of  OooAidna  to  ngnlata 
the  manners  of  the  people.  He  thought  outward  de- 
corum the  true  emblem  of  excellence  of  heart;  he 
therefiire  lii^isted  nil  the  various  ceremonies  into  one 
general  code  of  rites,  which  was  called  Le-ke,  or  Ly- 
lung,  etc.  In  this  work  every  ritual  in  all  the  nlll* 
tions  of  human  life  is  strictly  regulated,  so  that  a  true 
Chinese  is  a  perfect  automaton,  put  in  motion  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Ly-kinj^.  Smue  of  the  rites  arc 
most  excellent:  the  duties  towards  parents,  the  re- 
spect dne  to  superiors,  the  decorum  in  the  hchavior  of 

common  lift^  ate,  apeak  highly  in  favor  of  Confndni; 
but  his  enbstitatbig  eeremony  flir  simplicity  and  trne 

fxilitcncss  Is  unpardonable.  Tlie  Ly-king  contains 
many  excellent  maxima  and  inculcates  morality,  but 
it  hM  come  to  us  in  a  mutilated  state,  with  many  in> 
tmrpolaftiMia"  (GaUlaff,  Sketch  o/  Ckmut  Mitimy). 

In  die  writings  of  Cooftaeiae  tin  dnHea  of  hnsbands 
towanh  their  wives  were  slightly  dwelt  upon;  the 
duties  and  implicit  iiubmi.ssion  of  children  to  their  par- 
ents were  most  rigidly  inculcated.  Upon  this  wide 
prindpla  of  filial  obodienoe  the  whole  of  bis  systsm, 
moral  and  ptiUtieal,  is  fbondad.  A  fiunfly  is  the  pio> 
totype  of  the  natii  ii ;  and,  instead  of  the  notions  of  in- 
dejtendence  and  equality  among  men,  he  enforces  the 
principles  of  dependence  and  subordination — as  of 
children  to  pannts,  the  younger  to  the  elder.  By 
an  eaay  flethm,  the  emperor  ataada  aa  tim  tsdiar  of 

nil  his  subjects,  and  is  thus  entitled  to  their  passive 
ol>e<liencc;  and,  as  Dr.  5Iorri.~on  ohserve?,  it  is  prob- 
ably (he  niiglit  say  certaiidy  i  this  feature  of  his  doc- 
trines which  has  made  Coufudus  such  a  £svorito  with 
all  tha  govoRUbMita  of  Cihlnn,  wliether  of  native  or 
Tartar  origin,  for  so  many  centuries.  At  the  same 
time.  It  should  l>e  observed  that  this  fundamental  doc- 
trine ha«i  ri  ii  h  re  l  the  Chinese  people  slavish,  deceit- 
ful, and  pusillanimous,  and  has  fostered  the  growth  of 
a  national  chancter  that  cannot  be  redeemed  by  gen- 
tleness of  deportment  and  orderiiness  of  conduct 

Confucius  was  a  teacher  of  morals,  but  not  the 
founder  of  a  relij;ion.  His  doctrines  constitute  rather 
a  system  of  phUosophy  in  the  department  of  morals 
and  politics  than  any  particular  religious  faith  (Da- 
vU).  Amauld  and  other  writers  have  bnadlj  aasart* 
ed  that  he  did  not  recognise  the  existence  of  a  God 
(Rayle,  Dirt,  in  art.  MnLlonnf).  In  his  phy.sics  Con- 
fucius maintains  that  "out  of  nothing  there  cannot 
be  produced  anjrthlagt  that  material  boiUaa  most  have 
oxiatad  from  all  otetytgr;  that  tha  «MNa  or  prindple 
of  thioga  mast  have  had  a  eo«dala>ea  with  tim  things 
themselvea;  that  therefore  tUa  oaan  ii  alao  almnal, 
intinitc,  indestmctil>le." 

The  system  of  Confucius  ia  esaenHslTy  ethical  and 
politkal,  and  cannot  bo  called  a  religion  or  a  phUoai^ 
phy.  He  ffisdi^ma  originality  in  doctrine.  His  ob> 
ject  was  to  re-establish  the  ancient  niUut  of  China, 
and  to  mould  the  manners  of  her  people  by  minute 
regulations,  embodying  the  usages  of  the  |Mist,  and 
digested  faatoono  general  coda  of  ritsa(i«4i^  in  which 
ttie  proper  ritnal  fbr  all  the  triaflana  of  fift  la  pro* 
scrilwd.  To  the  influence  of  this  code  may  be  referred 
the  automatii  character  of  Chinese  life.  While  many 
of  his  doctrines  are  deserving  of  jiraise,  and  may 
justly  daim  to  rank,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  above 
the  etUea  of  Oreeeo  and  Roma,  Ifaey  All  short  of  the 
elevation  and  ameliorating  power  of  the  Mosaie  aod 
j  CiuisUao  codes,  which  ttie  encydopSBdist  writen  of 
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tte  «i|^hlMBtt  enitny  auertod  were  equlkd,  If  not 
mt»imi  bgr  Hbtrn.  To  ahow  the  fdiUj  of  rach 
illtemeiit,  w«  need  only  contrut  tbe  rendti  Mikved 

bgr  the  developnipnt  of  ttie  tiro  syBtenu,  ttafting  from 
what  hus  bo«n  claimed  to  \>e  cognato  doctrinal  hoaes. 
Founding  hi«  eyBtem  upon  the  duty  enjoined  in  the 
filth  oommeBdmait  of  the  Deologno,  Confadae  incolp 
cetee  ta  meli  wIm  dependence  end  tabofffloetfon,  flnt 

of  children  to  porcnt^t,  thru  of  ritizcn?  to  thr  pmpomr, 
the  representative  father  of  the  »UiU\  a*  to  give  to  the 
ImperiAl  power  that  despotic  cast  whiili,  while  it  baa 
made  him  ao  greet  a  lavotit*  with  all  gOTanuneota  in 
China,  aathre  or  Tartar,  has  nerertheleei  ondoabledljr 

tended  to  check  prou^oi'i^  nnd  mnkn  the  people  decoit- 
M  and  pnaillanimnu.-,  tluai^'h  the  lung-oontbraed  ex- 
istence of  thelrnationality  vindicates  the  promise  made 
bjr  God  of  long  liio  to  thoee  who  honor  their  perenta, 
ftn>  tiiie  InJinMiM^  wonld  eeem,  the  CUaeee  obey 
beyond  all  natioiWOfflM  earth.  His  celebrated  max- 
im of  negative  reclprocfty,  "  What  yon  would  not  wish 
(lone  to  youriielf,  tlirit  do  not  to  others"  {Anai.  xv, 23^ 
fitly  contrasts  tbe  immobile,  selfish  spirit  of  Confn- 
etanim,  limited  in  its  ainu  to  Chine  only,  with  the 
active  reciprocity  of  Chriat'a  golden  mle,  wkoen  pro- 
gressive spirit  embracee  all  the  world. 

Whether  Confucius  recognised  the  existence  of  n 
personal  God  has  twen  questioned,  though  the  religious 
ceremonies  observed  by  him,  and  certain  expressions 
of  hie  C^ndL  iU,  18^  and  zhr,  U)— ••Ha  who  offends 
agabnt  HesTen  haa  none  to  whom  he  can  pray," 
"  But  tliere  is  Heaven  that  knows  mc" — are  ur^'od  as 
proofii  tliat  he  did  (see  preCaco  to  the  Amer.  ed.  of  the 
feoent  translation  by  Dr.Lagge).  He  maintained  that 
en  mMb  niMjfl,  and  conseqaeady  that  matter  la  etor^ 
nal;  that  the  mmi  or  principle  of  thfaigi  had  n  eoex- 
istence  with  the  things  themselves,  and  therefore  also 
is  eternal,  infinite,  indestructible,  omnipotent,  and 
onmipreeent,  having  the  blue  firmament  (Tien)  as  the 
MBtnl  pofaiii  therefove  oibringi^  perthsolarly  at  the 
eqninoawe,  sbonld  be  made  to  Hen.  Neldier  OenAw 
dus  nor  It  is  true  followers  heva  ever  ri>prei»ented  the 
Great  First  Cause  byjmy  image.  '•The  images  and 
idols  of  China  belong  to  other  faiths."  The  doctrine 
of  the  aool'e  immortali^  ia  fanplied  in  tbe  wonhip  paid 
to  aneeaten,  and  the  ahaanee  of  tte  wovd  deaAnom 
his  philosophy.  When  a  person  dies,  the  Chinese  say 
"he  has  returned  to  his  family."  The  spirits  of  the 
good  were,  according  to  him,  jierniittcd  to  visit  their 
andeat  liabitatiooa  on  earth,  or  such  ancestral  halls  or 
plaoee  as  wwe  appointed  by  thefa*  doooendinti,  to  re- 
ceive homage  and  confer  benefactions.  Hence  the 
doty  of  performing  sacred  rites  in  such  places,  under 
the  penalty,  in  the  case  of  tIios<>  who,  wlulc  living, 
neglect  such  duty,  of  their  spiritual  part  being  de- 
prived after  death  of  the  supreme  bliae  flowing  from 
the  homage  of  dasoendanta.  The  aim  of  the  living 
dionld  be  tbe  attainment  of  perfect  Tirtue  by  the  olv 
•ervance  of  the  five  Aindamental  ].\v.f  of  the  relation 
between  ruler  and  subject,  parents  and  children,  htis- 
band  and  wife,  ft-ienda  and  brothers,  and  tbe  practice 
of  the  Ay  ceidfaial  virtues— hununitgr,  Jnatkei  oider, 
rectitude,  and  ahioerity,  or  good  ftith." 

Of  the  five  canonical  hooks  composing  the  King, 
three  (I-King,  Shi-King,  and  8hn-£ing)  were  (em- 
ptied, and  one  (Chun-Tsien)  waa  composed  by  Confu- 
cius, while  one  (Li-Ki)  waa  compiled  from  hia  teach- 
ings by  Ua  diiciplea,  and  lnonght  to  its  pfoeent  ftnn 
some  centuries  after  him.  The  first  (I-Kin^:.  Book  of 
Changes),  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  myttiical  em- 
peror Fuhi (B.C.  2800)  as  its  author,  ia  "simply  a  num- 
ber  of  flgnies  made  up  of  straight  lioea,  entire  and 
hraken,  Tariovaly  pot  together  in  patiHel  nRWige- 
ment,"  and  which  "  are  regarded  as  typift-ing  the  ele- 
ment.s  and  processes  of  nature,  ond  the  great  truths  of 
the  moral  imd  iiitcllfctu.il  world,"  niid  "n.xpre.tning 
the  earliest  coamicai  philosophy  of  tbe  Chinese.  To 


ores  Confucius  added  a  fuller  one  of  his  own."  The 
•eoond  (Shi-iUng,  Book  of  Songe)  ia  n  aelection  of  811 
pieoea  of  lyric  poetry,  relatinf^  to  nonl  sentimenta, 
public  and  private  affairs,  as  hars  estin^'.  marriage,  etc, 
with  praise  of  the  good  and  censure  of  the  wicked. 
The  third  and  most  important  (Shu-King,  Book  of  An* 
nale)  ia  n  irork,  reuuidlng  not  only  «T«nt% 

but  tiie  nuodma,  oooTonatkma,  decrees,  and  Inotftn- 
tions  of  the  soTerelgns  of  nnciort  China,  drawn  con- 
,  feswHlly  from  authentic  Purees,  and  coming  down  to 
'  about  200  years  before  Confadns.  The  fourth  (Cbmi* 
Trieo,  ^ring  and  AntnnmX  compoaed  by  GonAKtaa 
as  n  ovpphment  to  the  tfiM,  reeoirao  from  uienwiab 

of  his  native  kingdom  T.u  the  rvcnt.s  from  Tiiipwang 
to  B.C.  660.  This  is  the  only  work  coming  directly 
from  the  hand  of  Confucius.  The  fifth  (Li-Ki,  Bock 
of  Bites)  ia  a  ••compilation,  brought  into  ita  preomt 


from  material  of  very  different  age  and  character." 
It  is  a  tcxt-ltook  especially  of  ceremonial  and  eti- 
quette, in  which  the  personal  teachings  of  Confucius 
occupy  an  important  place.  His  doctrines  are  also  set 
fbith  In  the  Hiao-Khig  (Filial  Piety)  fey  an  anony' 
mons  writer,  which  contains  apothegms  of  Confucius, 
collected  during  his  conversations  with  his  disciple 
T.sant^-Tsan,  and  in  \hf  four  rhinrst!  classics  termed 
Ss6-shu,  viz.  (1)  Tahis  (Great  Learning,  or  doctrine  for 
adults),  consisting  of  seven  verese  of  text  fhnn  Confu- 
cius, with  ten  chapters  of  commentary  by  Taang ;  (2) 
Chung-Yang  (the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean),  by  Ts£-tse, 
the  grandson  of  Confucius ;  (.'?)  Lung-)u  (ruiiversa- 
tions — replies),  conversations  of  Confucius,  written  by 
two  di.<^:iple8  after  his  death;  (4)  the  Meng-tse-ehu, 
the  work  of  hie  groat  diaefade  ]leag4s6  (Hendoa)^  who 
llTod  ahoot  B.C.  870,  and  raks  among  the  CUnese 

!  next  to  Confudus  as  moralist  and  phihi^oj  her.  Dr. 
I>egge  is  now  publishing  all  the  Chinese  classics,  giv- 
ing original  texts,  versions,  and  liteniry  apparatus. 
Four  Tdnmrn  have  appeared  (Hong  Kong) ;  aee  alio 
VkL^md  fWidMvt  i^Cmjieitu  (Lend.  1867,  PMla. 

1 18f)7, 12mo) ;  Hue,  Trav.  m  the  Chlvrfr  Empire  (K.  Y., 
Hjiri>cr»,  2  vols.  l'2mo);  New-Emjlandtr,  Feb.  7,  IhoU,  p. 

1 116-121 ;  Edinb.  Rev.  April,  1855.  p.  22.^-5  (Amer.  ed.); 

I  QaaH.  Rm.  zi,  832;  Culbertaon,  CkmOy  iU  Rdigiam  ami 

\  SupenHHam  (H.T.  1887, 1  voL  ISmo);  BiU.  Saeru, 
May,  art  iii ;  The  CMnese  Claaics,  pt.  i,  CbeyWcs- 
us,  Worcester,  Mass.  (a  translation  of  the  A  nafecfs,  lis 
Great  Ijeamingandthe  Doctrine  tif the ifean),UXcn  from 
Dr.  I.«gge's  larger  work ;  Marshman,  Workt  of  Confk- 
ciu$  (Serampore,  1809, 4to) ;  Plath,  Con/Wnu  u.  setner 
Sehuler  l^hm  u.  LArm  (Munich,  1867,  vol.  Q;  Mau- 
rice, ReJiffiont  o  f  the  World  (Lond.  1846);  Chritl.  Ex- 
aminer,  Sept.  1h5K;  Ilanlwick,  Chriit  and  ot/n  r 
ten,  bk.  iii,  ch.  i ;  Lioomts,  Con/mdtu  and  the  ChiiuM 
dossfes,  1887;  »j(.aMar<.«(«.  Jan.  1887.  SeeCimu. 

Confaaloa  or  Tomnn,  SmTomanm^Omnv* 

SIGN  of). 

Cong^  d'Aire,  a  IVench  term,  signifying  JWrw  fe 

ch'MXfr.  It  is  used  in  England  to  iltnotp  the  kin^:■M 
writ  or  license  to  the  dean  and  cl)npt*T  of  the  diuce^e 
to  chooee  a  bishop  in  the  time  of  vacancy  of  the  see. 
Prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I  the  kings  of  England 
used  to  invest  Ushopa  with  the  ring  and  staff.  In  tIv. 
tuc  of  their  donative  right.  Hmry  I  .«o  far  ceded  this 
right  as  to  give  a  congi  d'tlire  to  deans  and  chapters 
for  the  election  of  bishops.  Henry  VllI  added  "let- 
ten  mlaelve,"  nominating  the  penoo  whom  he  required 
than  to  elect,  under  pein  of  pramviriret  and  Edward 
VI  (1  Fdw.  VI,  c.  i,  2)  abolished  electioni  by  writ  of 
Cong*  d'tUrf.  but  they  were  revived  by  queen  Kii^a- 
beth.  The  o/fK/r  d<lirf  is  now  a  mere  form,  as  the 
nominee  of  the  crown  is  inTarialdy  cboioa  by  the  deen 
and  chapter. 

Congo,  a  countrvof  Western  Africa,  extendlqgftum 
latitude  6°  to  8  °  20'  S.   It  waa  discorered  ia  148«  I7 
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and  «ncted  forts  along  its  coast   A  flnr  ywn  after, 

Dominican  inonk.'<  yrvrc  9cnt  thero  as  misgionaries,  and 
in  1491  the  prince  of  Coti^o  waa  Itaptized  under  the 
IIHM  of  Emanuel.  The  miarionariefl  themselves,  how- 
•VH^  adnU  that  tha  Ub  «f  Um  pnnce  after  hla  baptism 

son,  AlpbonauB  I,  who 
njigncd  fifty  years,  s«nt  nin!)a»»ador.»  to  Itome,  of  whom 
sereral  were  ordained  priests.  The  next  kin^,  Peter 
I,  obtained  for  Congo  a  special  bishop.  The  following 
Uqga  naaained,  with  tha  paoplab  aominal  adherents 
ef  tha  Chwdi  orBooMtbitpraclieanj,  In  tfieir  opin- 
ions well  as  their  livejj  they  relapsed  into  the  worst 
kind  of  fetichUm.  The  efforts  of  Roman  Catholic 
misidonailes  to  introdnce  reforms  have  been  fruitless. 
Congo  ia  nominally  still  an  Epiaoopal  asa,  bat  at  pres- 
ant  iinHart  wIlL  tiia  Fintagnaaa  diaaaaa  af  Angola  (q. 

v.).  Some  Romnn  fathr.lic  writers  (as  P.  Karl  v. 
Heil.  Alnv!*,  Jahihuch  d.  Kirckf,  Ratishon,  in]  2)  ilaim 
Ibr  the  diocese  of  Con ^o  a  Roman  Catholic  {Ki|iuIation 
of  80,0(K^  and  for  that  of  Angola  of  800,000^  Wetzer 
n.Waha,  Ktrekm-btae. «,  784. 

Congregatdo  de  auziliiB  divinae  gratia*  is 
the  name  given  to  a  coramiMion  formed  by  pope  Cle- 
ment VIII  in  1598,  to  examine  Molina'a  (q.  v.)  book 
tntitlad  GuuonMa  lOtii  caHtrii  cum  gniku  This 
worlc  liad  been  tha  cause  of  great  dispolaa  between 
the  Jesaits  and  the  D  iniuli  ans,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  investigations  of  tlie  cnmnii.s.Hion  would  settle  these 
difficulties.  The  eongrtgalio  de  auxUiit,  after  three 
mmtba,  decided  that  the  Jaaoita  ware  in  tha  wrong  in 
moat  of  tha  cuntroyarted  points.  laataad  of  anlMnit- 
tblf  to  this  dpcision,  tlijit  powerful  order  managed  to 
inveigle  the  civil  authorities,  and  even  kings  and  em- 
perors, into  the  qoarrel.  After  ooUoqalaB  between  the 
noit  ealabratad  thaolo^ana  of  tha  two  partiaa  had  led 
to  no  reanlt,  In  UOS  the  pope  oideiad  the  oontrorersy 
to  be  di^tHscil  in  his  own  presence.  Those  transac- 
tions lasted  until  IGOC.  The  Dominicans  still  tried  to 
show  that  the  doctrines  of  Molina  were  Seniipelaglan 

arrofa^  and  the  Jaaoita  diarged  their  opponaata  with 
Calrinlsttc  Tiewa.  Pope  Clement  YITI,  who  person- 
ally sympathized  with  the  views  of  the  Dominicans, 
resolved  to  read  the  book  himself,  but  before  he  could 
do  so  he  died  (IGOo).  Durin^j  the  conclave  following 
his  death,  averj  cardinal  luid  to  talw  an  oath  that  if 
alactad  popo  he  woald  bring  tha  eantwuraiay,  aa  aoon 
as  possible,  to  a  dose.  The  now  pope,  Paul  T,  conse- 
quently dissolved  in  1607  the  congregation,  and  in  an 
encyclica,  addressed  to  the  generals  of  the  Jesuits  and 
Dominicans,  and  which  the  litter  had  to  communicate 
to  all  tlw  pnnrindals  of  the  two  orders,  allowed  both 
partiaa  to  rstain,  teach,  and  defend  their  opinions,  and 
fttbada  them  to  charge  the  other  party  with  heresy. 
This  decisiiin  was  conrirmed  by  a  constitution  of  Oct, 
2, 1733.  Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  congrega- 
tiim,  the  general  of  tha  Jaaoita  prcscril)ed  that  in  the 
•dioida  of  the  order  n  aoaMwfaat  aaodifiad  fiirm  of  Mo> 
Una^  Tfawa  abonld  be  tangfat.  Aa  aoma  of  the  Jao* 
scni't  tlii'f  lo^^nans  maintained  that  Paul  V  had  really 
conilomned  the  views  of  Molina  in  a  npeoial  constitu- 
tion which  the  Jesuits  had  subsequently  induced  him 
not  to  publisli,  pope  Innooant  X  in  li6M  declared  that 
aaeh  a  eonadtation  did  not  aztat  Varaffheleae,  the 
account*  f>f  the  Doniinirin  and  .Tesuit  writers  of  the 
liistory  of  this  congregation  have  never  tjccn  barmo- 
alnd^Watiar  «.  wdto,  JKrrian  Isr.  0, 788. 

Congregation  (usually  ST^r,  effnh',  or  perhaps 
more  technically  ^H^,  kahal',  both  often  rendered 
"  assembly ;"  Or.  kaXirv/a  er  owayt^),  a  term  tiiat 
describes  the  Hebrew  people  in  its  collective  capacity 
under  its  peculiar  aspect  as  a  holy  community,  held 
together  by  religious  rather  than  inilitir.il  bonds. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  broa<l  sense  as  inclusive  of 
fbreign  settlaiB  (Rzod.  xii,  19),  but  more  properly  aa 
exclusively  appropriate  to  the  Hebrew  element  of  the 
population  (Norn,  xt,  16);  in  each  case  it  e: 


the  Idea  of  the  Soman  cMtoi  or  the  Grade  woXirtfa. 

Sec  Aliex.  Every  circumcised  Hebrew  (H^tS;  ab- 
ToxOwv ;  iaJijaafl ,-  A.  V. ' '  home-bora,"  "  boin  in  tha 
Und,"  the  term  specially  descriptive  of  the  Imellte 
in  opposition  to  the  non- Israelite,  Exod.  xii,  19  ;  Lev. 
xvi,  29 ;  Num.  ix,  14)  was  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  took  port  in  its  proceedings  probably  from 
the  time  that  ha  bore  ama.  It  iaunpoitant,  however, 
to  dbaarra  that  he  aoqnired  no  political  rights  in  Ua 
individual  capacity,  but  only  a?  a  nii  mlK-r  of  a  house; 
for  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  jKility  was  the  house, 
whence  was  formed  in  an  ascending  scale  the  j'amily 
or  ooUection  of  bouses,  tlie  <ri6e  or  collection  of  iiuni- 
liaa,andtbaoo«i^e^aliMorooIlecfionoftrRMa.  8aa 

GoVEBXlCBNT.  Stranger.*  (2'^"'S)  settled  in  the  land, 
if  dienmciBed,  were,  with  certain  exceptioiu  (Deot. 
zzlil,  1  aq.\  adniHtad  to  the  privilege  of  citisenahipi 
and  are  spoken  of  aa  members  of  the  congregation  in 

ita  more  extended  application  (Exod.  xii,  19;  Num. 
Ix,  11 ;  XV,  1.'));  it  ajiju  ars  di'utitful,  howi'vnr,  \vhofhrr 
they  were  represented  in  the  congregation  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity  as  a  deliberative  body,  as  they  were 
not,  strictly  spealdng,  membera  of  anj  iMoaa;  tliair 
position  prolmbly  resembled  that  of  titn  wpHtvoi  at 
Athens.  Th.-  con^rf  .,Mtii>n  occupied  an  important  po- 
sition under  the  '1  lieocracy,  as  the  ootnitia  or  national 
Convention,  invested  with  legislative  and  judicial  pow- 
ers. In  this  eapaci^  it  acted  throagh  a  system  of 
patriatdial  rapnaantatloa,  aadi  bonae,  fkmily,  and 
tribe  being  represented  by  its  head  or  fitliar.  These 
delegates  were  named  tVlsn  '>ip1  (Sept.  wpter/Svrcpoi; 
Vulg.  tatiores;  A.  V.  "Udm"),  D*'St"'CJ  (dpxotmti 
priite^;  '*princaa'*X  and  aoaaatimes  c^X''':^ 
rXi^rm  ;  ;«>  vocabaniur,  Nora,  zvl,  S ;  A.  V.  "  renowiH 
ed,"  "famous").  See  Ei.dkr.  The  number  of  theeo 
rt'iirvM  iitativfs  ln;iiit;  iiicon veni(  ntly  Iiirj^e  for  ordi- 
nary business,  a  farther  selection  was  made  by  Mosea 
of  70,  who  formed  a  species  of  standing  oommittaa 
(Num.  xi,  ir>).  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  was  assembled,  the  mode  of  stmunoning 
heiun  hy  tlie  .soun<l  of  the  two  silver  trumpets,  and  the 
place  oif  meeting  the  door  of  the,  tabernade,  hence 
na«all7edladdiatdMraada^lla«ivrqpaliM(^7i^^ 

lit.  place  of  meeting)  (Num.  X,  8) ;  tho  occasions  of 
such  generd  assemblies  were  solemn  rt  ligious  scrv-ices 
(Bsod.  zfi,  47 ;  Num.  xxv,  6 ;  Joel  ii,  15),  or  to  receive 
new  eommandmenta  (Exod.  zix,  7,  8  [comp.  Acts  vii, 
38] ;  I.iev.  viil,  4).  The  elders  were  snmmoned  by  the 
call  of  one  trumpet  (Num.  x,  4),  at  the  coniniaml  of 
the  supreme  governor  or  the  high-priest;  they  repre- 
sented the  whole  congregation  on  various  occ:\sions  of 
public  interest  (Ezod.  Ui,  16;  xU,  81 ;  xvii,  5;  xxir, 
I) ;  they  acted  aa  a  coart  of  jndieatare  in  eapttd  of^ 
fences  (Num.  xv,  32;  xxxv,  12),  and  were  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  (Lev.  xxiv,  14; 
Ntms.  XV,  86);  they  joined  in  certain  of  the  sncriflcea 
QL«r.  iv,  14, 16) ;  and  thay  exercised  the  usnd  rights 
of  aovaidgnty,  sadi  aa  daehilng  war,  making  peac«, 
and  concluding  treaties  (Josh.  Ix,  15).  The  p'  ople 
were  strictly  hound  by  the  acts  of  their  representa- 
tives, even  in  cases  where  they  disapproved  of  them 
(Josh,  ix,  18).  After  the  eeeiqpatlon  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  congregation  waa  aaaanMad  only  en  mat> 
ters  of  the  hifihest  importance.  The  delegates  were 
summoned  by  mcs.sengeni  (2  Chron.  xxx,  6)  to  such 
places  as  might  be  appointed,  most  frequently  to  Mlz- 
peh(Jndg.x,17;  xi,U{  xx,l;  1  Sam.  vii, 6{  x,17; 
1  Maae.  IB,  48);  they  eame  attended  eadi  with  bla 
band  of  retainers,  so  that  the  number  assembled  was 
veiy  considerable  (Judg.  xx,  2  sq.).  On  one  occasion 
we  hear  of  the  congregation  bdng  assembled  for  judi- 
eid  pnrpoaea  (Jodg.  xx);  on  other  occasiona  for  r^ 
llt^oaa  ftatlnda  (I  Chran.  xxx,  6;  xxxlv,  29)  [see 
CowvocATioir];  on  others  for  the  election  of  kings,  as 
Sad  (1  Sam.  x,  17),  David     Sam.  v,  1),  Jeroboam 
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(t  ntlgB  xU,  20),  Joosh  (2  KiBfi  zi,  19),  Joaiah  (2 
Kiaci  ui,  24),  Jeboahax  (2  Eiagt  xxttt,  80X  «nd  Us* 
dab  (2  Cbran.  zxvi,  1).  In  the  l«l«r  pariods  of  J«v- 
Idl  Ullory  the  congregation  waa  represented  by  the 
Subedllin;  and  the  term  synagogue  (^avfnyoiyii), 
which  in  th«  Sept.  U  applied  exdaaiTcly  to  the  cun- 
grc^'ation  itself  (for  the  place  of  iiiecling  """Z  bHS 
is  inwiAbiy  rendered  t)  okiivi)  tov  fiaftrv^iov,  taber- 
mhhAmi  imdmoHti,  tiMWKd  *iana  ttiag  eoBaid«rad= 
rs^?),  waa  tmnsfcrred  to  the  plnres  of  worship  e*tftl)- 
lished  by  the  Jewa,  wherever  a  certain  number  of  fam- 
ilies wer*  <oltoc>ad.   flintfb,    ▼.   See  Assembly. 

MoiNT  OF  THE  CoJfOREOATlos  "iri,  moun- 

tain of  the  asam^ltlif,  Isa.  xiv,  13  [11]  ;  Sept.  opot"  i'*/-^- 
\&v^  Vulg.  moiu  teiktmetiti),  usually  supposed  to  refer 
to  Mount  Miwuh  at  Um  site  of  the  Temple  (comp.  Isa. 
zxxiii,  20).  Bat  the  nntenableness  of  this  interpre- 
tation huH  long  !«ince  been  shown  by  Michaelis  (Bibli- 
otA.  Orient,  v,  191).  ,  The  name  designates  sonic  place 
of  religiooa  canaiony  among  the  Babylonians,  and  has 
hence  been  compared  with  the  sacred  hill  of  the  gods 
(q.  d.  meant  of  their  meeting),  snch  as  the  Alborj 
nameil  in  the  Zend-Avc.Ht.i  am  situated  in  the  north  of 
the  earth  (comp.  Hbode,  Ileil.  Sagt,  p.  '230  sq.).  We 
may  also  compare  with  thu  the  Mount  Olympus  of  the 
Qnwk  mythology,  and  tha  Mtru  of  tha  Indian.  In- 
deed an  pagan  syvtemi  Mem  to  point  to  the  north  of 
the  respective  regions  as  the  locality  of  the  highest 
mountains,  naturally  assamed  as  the  alKKlo  of  the 
gods ;  poadUj  having  a  vagne  reference  to  the  great 
Caucadaa  nnge  (see  Gesenius,  Jeta.  ii,  816  aq.;  Bo- 
aenm&Iler,  Aherth.  I,  i,  IM  sq. ;  Uendetwm, 
in  loc,).    See  Moi  nt. 

OOMOBEGATION,  (1.)  an  assemblj,  or 
tB9«dk«rofperMiis,n)ore  particularly  for^Hrtaeaarlce. 
This  word  is  used,  in  the  Rutirics  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  same  sense  as  "  people"  is  nsed,  to 
flioan  that  portion  of  fhe  Church  of  the  nation  trt»  IN 
•Membled  in  anj  one  Mcnd  edifioa  Cor  the  iMupMes 
of  nuiiblp  (Eden). 

(2.)  Motuiftic  ConffrrpatUMU.-^ti)  In  a  widf  r  sf  ii';i-, 
all  ecclesiastical  associations  of  lajmen  in  the  Kornan 
Oalhalk  Chmeh,  for  contemplative,  ascetic,  or  pnicti- 
oal  jnipBaM,  na  palled  ^oiyegatinna,  (&)Iaaimte 
apodal  oaoas^  aeeMatlkal  eemgrtgeiiim  are  aaaod»> 
tion'i  which,  like  nionnf-tic  ordorf.lrad  a  roninion  life, 
and  are  bound  by  voms.  They  difler  frutn  the  mo- 
nastic ordera  by  not  dentanding  from  their  members 
the  TOW  of  ooT«r^,  Igr  bindiag  then  to  less  stringent 
or  to  no  iiilea  of  rettrtuient  fipon  die  would,  and  fte> 

qiiently  by  prc«rriMn<;  only  flic  si:r,ji!t  vow  of  f  h.istity 
(see  Vow).  The  iiurulMT  of  congregations  of  this  claims 
is  very  large :  among  them  are  the  Oratorians,  the 
Ftievts  of  the  liiasion,  the  Doctrinariaaa,  the  Fiariati^ 
«he  Brathen  of  the  Chfisthm  Soheota,  the  If ecUtalMa, 
Redemptorist«.  nil  of  which  are  treated  of  in  !T>ocinl  arti- 
cles, (c)  The  name  in  also  applied  to  several  branches 
of  reformed  Bcncilictincfi.  In  these  "congregations" 
each  monastery  has  its  own  abbot  or  prior,  but  all  were 
aabardfaialetothehaedoftiiefAriefaUMf.  Theafwat 
noted  of  these  congregations  wen-  tho'o  of  riugry, 
Vallambrosa,  Camaldoli,  the  C'lhtcrcmus,  Carthusians, 
and  Maurines  (sec  these  articles). 

(8.)  Jn  (Eammdeat  Sfimb^M  the  CEcanaoical 
Sjnnod  of  Cbmtanoe,  It  waa  leaolTed  to  take  the  TOle, 
no't  by  heads,  but  by  natinnfi,  of  which  there  w  i  rr  at 
first  four  (German,  French,  Italian,  Englifh),  and  sub- 
aeqnently  five  (Spanish).  Each  nation  was  to  cast  one 
TOle.  In  Older  to  eatabllah  the  role  of  a  nation,  its 
aaemben  held  aepaiate  aeaalanj,  wMdi  were  called 
"  congreg:itions."  In  these  congregations,  everj*  mem- 
ber, without  di5t!nption  of  rank,  had  an  eqtinl  vote. 
^\  luMi  thr  vutc  lif  car  li  cfingrcgntiiin  had  bei-n  i  ^t^il*- 
liabed,  ail  the  congregations  met  as  a  general  congre- 

I  tut  whicb  a  UM||nl^  of 


the  nation  voted,  were  declared  the  Beaolntioas  of  the 
<EcanMakal  CooBciL  Sea  Weta«  v.Wella,  JOrvifli- 
£eKti,794. 

(4.)  Congregation  of  CardinaU. — A  committee  of  car- 
dinul.x,  prt^latcs,  and  others,  met  for  the  dispatch  of 
some  particular  business,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
the  particular  boaiiieM  It  baa  to  diapateh.  TbefiiUew- 
ing  aoooont  wfll  bo  flwad  to  indade  tiw  aaano  of  tha 
chief  of  th(><!e  cmgHfflSKnt  and  lha  paitiealar  bad* 

ness  of  each  : 

1.  The  ("'msLstnrinl  CongrepcUion,  institated  in  1686 
by  Sixtns  V.  They  prepare  the  moat  difficult  beaeft* 
ciaqr  matten,  afteiwarda  detalad  111  Ihe  CoUfataijbi 

the  presence  of  the  pope.  Snch  matters  are  the  apprt>- 
bation  of  new  religious  orders ;  the  erection  of  new 
episcopal  sees;  the  Reparation,  union,  or  ?u[iprc5sion 
of  benefices  of  the  higher  grade ;  the  «Tnt«n^n^rinn  of 
newly-apptrfnted  or  elected  bishope;  the  appdlntmeBt 
of  coadjutors.    The  nomber  of  cardinals  is  not  fixed. 

2.  The  Congregatitm  of  the  Hofy  Office,  or  InqtMitwm, 
instituted  in  I'.Al  by  I'aul  III,  at  the  desire  of  car- 
dinal Carafia,  who  afterwards  became  Paul  IV.  The 
privileges  were  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  statutes  by 
Sixtna  Y,  bj  wldch  thia  tribunal  became  so  formidable 

'  that  the  Itallana  were  aeeiutomed  to  say,  "  Pope  Six- 
tus  would  not  pardon  Christ  htnir^clf  "  It  uikes  cog- 
nizance of  heresies  and  all  novel  opinions,  as  well  as 
of  apoetasy,  magic,  witchcraft,  abuse  of  the  socn^ 
mentfl,  and  the  dicnlatioa  of  pernicious  booka.  Tha 
hintitlf  k  pMlMl  of  tfdt  congregation.  It  eoB> 
sists  of  12  cavdlMlB,  a  nomber  of  theologians  and  can- 
onists as  "con8nltors,"of  several  "  qualificators"  who 
give  tlieir  opinion  in  special  cases,  of  a  defender  of  the 
aoeaaed,  and  aereial  other  panona.  flee  I«Qinai> 
noir. 

3.  The  C<mrjrrifitt}'>n  ile  Prr>png(mi1'i  Fide,  instituted 
by  Gregory  X\'  in  consists  of  24  cardinals,  one 

\  of  tho  sccrctirios  of  state,  on  apostolical  prothonotarj-, 
a  referendary,  an  assistant  or  lateral  Jndge,  and  the 
aeetetarj  of  the  H0I7  Oflee.  8aa  PnoriAAiroA. 

4.  The  Cirngrrgfitiim  rf  ihr  C^meUftor  explaining  the 
Council  of  Trent.  \Vhen  the  council  clos-ed  iLs  ses- 
Kion.",  I'ius  IV  deputed  certain  cardinuU,  who  Ljid  jl*- 
siated  in  it,  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  which  might 
ariaocooeanilag  its  decrees.  ThIa  mugiegaUea  aweli 
once  a  week.  "  Its  decisions  from  1789  to  1843  fill  103 
vols.  4to."  The  prefect  is  chosen  by  the  j>oj)c,  and  has 
a  salary. 

5.  The  Coiigrrgatim  cf  the  Index,  instituted  in  1670 
by  Pius  V.  This  comn|fttee  is  deputed  to  examine  ail 
t»oks.  It  is  composed  of  several  cardinals,  and  has  a 
secretary  of  the  order  of  Dondnic.  Tho  po]>c  gener- 
ally presides  himse  lf. 

6.  The  Congrtgatim  of  Ecdetitutical  Immunity.  This 
waa  eotablislMd  by  Urban  VI II  in  order  to  obviate  tha 
diapBlao  which  arose  in  tho  judgment  of  each  I 
wen  carried  on  against  cbnrelunen  fbr  var' 
ters,  win  tbi  f  <  riiiiiti.il  ct  civil. 

7.  The  Congnijation  of  Jiishcpt  and  Begtdan.  Six- 

tus  V,  in  the  beginning  of  his  pontUkala,  aaitid  two 
congregatkma  under  this  namo.  It  baa  power  la  nif> 
nlate  aU  fiapntea  arising  between  biahopa  and  regular 

or  monastic  orders. 

8.  The  Congregation  for  the  Electicym,  Kxamination, 
and  Rtiiiirnce  of  Jiishtips.  This  was  instituted  lij 
Clement  VIII,  to  examine  into  the  qoalificaUona  of 
an  fodi  dinrehmea  aa  are  nominated  to  Mdwprlea. 
Tlip  examiners  arc  chi  »on  by  the  pope.  It  has  the 
power  of  enjoining  or  dispensing  with  the  residence  of 
bi.ihops,  and  obliging  all  ahbdta  ta  nrfda  in  their  aav^ 
oral  oommnnities. 

9.  nt  Congregation  of  S^Hgiem  IKMyfiM.  TUa 
has  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Italian  mon- 
asteries, and  to  »uppn'ss  those  whose  temporalities  are 
so  far  diminished  that  tbc  remainder  !•  aalavBciHt 
tM  the  maintenance  of  six  monks* 

10.  We  VmaMkm  vfAfmOiBd  fWraifaa.  lb 
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business  is  to  visit,  in  tho  name  of  the  pope,  the  six 
bishopric*,  auffragaiis  to  the  metropolis  of  Home. 

11.  71*  CbiigrtgaHimofIttdiifgmee$  and  Sacred  Relies, 
instituted  in  1G89  l)y  Clomcnt  IX.  Ita  business  is  to 
BUperinttud  the  relics  of  ancient  nuurtyrs,  which  «re 
frequently  said  to  be  found  in  catacombs  ami  othiT 
•abtomuiMa  pUces  io  liome,  and  to  distinguiah  their 
boDw,  ahiliMt,  wad  toDte  ftvai  thoM  of  tbs  hMthen. 
After  the  congregation  h«a  pronounced  seatSDMflB  Um 
validity  of  any  relics,  they  are  consigned  to  tin  cndl- 
nal-viciir  and  the  pope's  sacristan,  who  distribute  tlicm 
to  applicaati.  This  congregation  also  investigates  the 
I  nd  flwdTM  of  thoM  who  sue  for  indulgences. 


"Walter  Soott ;  IRl  1,  Tlie  Sacraments  (Part  I,  Bap- 
tism), by  Kev.  Rol^rt  Ilalley,  D.I). ;  IMa,  Tho  Doc- 
trine  of  Original  .Sin,  l>y  Kev.  George  Paym-.  l.L.D. ; 
ldl7,  TtM  JUovoalod  IKwtiine  of  Bcwanla  and  Pan- 
blmimrta,  by  Rot.  Blehard  Wlatar  HaaBlon,  D.D., 
LL.J). ;  Wx.  Thv  Ecrle?'i:i'<tical  Polity  of  the  New 
Testament  mitolikd.  by  iie v.  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D. ; 
1849,  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  Rev.  William 
Htndiy  StOweU,  D.D. ;  1850,  The  Sacraments  (Part 
II,  th«  Lord's  Bmwy,  by  Bot.  Bobort  HaUey,  D.D. ; 
1853,  Psychology  and  Theology,  by  Rot.  Bicbaid  Al- 
liott,  LL.I). ;  1855,  Age*  of  Christendom  beforo  tfco 
 _  Ivofi>rmation,  by  Rev.  John  Stoughton;  1858,  Christian 

ThcregistnirsoiSthemintitMand'conclMklMOfp^  Rev.  John  H.  Godwin;  i860, The  Divino 

titioDs  to  the  secretary  of  briofc,  who  dtap«*di6i  Ifcom  CoTenanU,  thdf  Vital*  uAl^ieD,  by  Rer.  Jdm 

Wder  tho  fi-h.  rn.an's  seal.  !  Ke"/-.    Tll«  flOOlM  It  IMV  (1887)  t«ll]Nniil7  

12.  The  Congngation  ^  Sacred  RUes.  Sixtus  V 
finudod  this  oon^ragltion  to  regulate  all  matters  re- 
lating to  oanoMwIoi  and  ritM  in  iroaUpk  iBd  oapo- 
cially  to  tako  tfao  chief  part  In  fho  ouunlsatioa  of 
sainta.  It  has  autlmrity  to  exjilain  tho  rubrics  of  the 
Mass-Book  and  the  Breviary  when  any  difficulties  are 
■tarted  in  relation  thereto. 

IS.  Tit  CoHgPV"*^  qftkeMtMrmd  FaMe  ^St. 
Afer.  TUt  WIS  fooiidod  to  topeifntond  tho  boildiog 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  is  now  employed  in  rejvairin^  ami 
beautifying  it.  Thia  congregation  has  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  altering  the  last  wills  of  those  who  l)e- 
q^MWth  nooar  to  ffeas  iiaaii  and  to  applj  U  to 
port  site  fthrfe  of  St  PMer^. 

14.  J%t  Cemffrfffation  of  the  Sacred  Constdla.  This 
kas  tnpNOM  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the 
tat^facts  of  the  papal  states.  It  was  instituted  by  tlwt 
ftBooo  Ibaador  of  ooogngatione,  Sixuts  V. 

15.  7^  Gmgregaliam  irf  Good  Gavenmml.  TUb 
wati  hcs  over  the  conduct  of  the  magi-tntt  s  through- 
out the  states,  and  works  in  'concert  with  the  Contulta. 

16.  Tie  Cti^gatVM  of  Priumt.  This  consists  of 
tho  gOTetmr  of  tlio  dty,  and  other  ecclesiasdca  bear- 
ing ciTle  and  Jndlelary  offloes.  They  dispose  of  easoe 
rcl.itiii^c  to  the  numcrouB  occupants  of  secret  prisons, 
galhiys,  etc.,  etc.,  having  under  their  jurisdiction  all 
that  are  in  legal  bonds;  the  snfferers  in  the  Intpmi- 
tkn  and  in  the  nHMiaatetiea  azeepted,  whom  it  is  not 
within  dMir  pnrlneo  to  TMt,  pity,  or  rdeaao.--fkr- 
rar,  Ecd.  Diet.  s.  v.  ;  Hontog,  Real-Enn/kl/ip.  ii,  577 ; 
Broughton,  Biblu4hrert  Ifuiorico-Saera  (London,  1737, 
Tol.  i) ;  Meier.  />i>  h^ntlgr  romuche  Curie  in  JacoKison, 
ZMtrifl  f.  d.  Becitf  mi.  H  i  Wetser  n.  Welte, 
XSrdim'Lat.BtUl. 

CoxoRKOATio:*,  Lords  of  the,  a  title  given,  in 
Scottbh  Church  History,  to  the  chief  nobles  and  gen- 
tlemen who  sigMi  the  Csvwnt  of  Deeamhar  8, 1667. 
From  the  (Sequent  recntrenoa  of  lha  void  congNga* 
tion  in  the  document,  the  adherents  were  caHed  **the 
Confjrc^ation."  and  the  i  liii-f  .^ii^ncrs  (sudi  as  tlio  earls 
of  Argyle,  Ulencaim,  and  Morton,  the  lx>n\  of  Lorn, 
EnUne  of  Don,  etc.)  were  styled  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation."—HetheilngtQBt  Bi$loqf  ifftkt  Chwrek 
Sc^iandf  chap.  tt. 

Congragattonal  LMtom^  a  series  of  lectum 
delivered  in  London  by  Congregational  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  from  year  to  year.  The  following  courses 

have  been  ])ulili.'<hL'd :  1833,  Christian  Ethics,  by  Rev. 
Ralph  Wardlflw,  U.D. ;  l8k,The  Causes  of  the  Cor- 
ruption of  Christianity,  by  Bot.  Boberi  Vaughan, 
D.D.;  1835,  The  Christian  Atonement,  by  £sT. Joseph 
Oflbert;  1838,  Divine  Inspiration,  by  RoT.  Eboneaer 
ITciidi^rson,  D.D.;  1837,  Holy  Scripture  Verified,  by 
Rev.  George  Rcdford,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  1839,  Rcvektion 
and  Oeolog}-,  by  Rev.  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
etc ;  IMOfThoConnaction  and  Doctrinal  Hannonjof 
the  Old  and  Kew  Tsataments,  1)y  ReT.  Wnihun  Llnd> 
say  Alexander,  D.D. ;  IMl,  7  he  Theology  of  tho  early 
Christian  Church,  by  Itev.  James  Bennett,  D.D. ;  It^, 
Ihe  BxMaDoa  and  Agmj  of  EvQ  S^USbi,  hj  Bar. 


pended. 

Congregationaliats,  a  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians (generally  Calvtuistic  in  theolog}-)  holding  to  a 
system  of  church  government  which  embiaoas  these 
two  fundamental  ^indples,  Tis.,Cl)  that  araiy  toesl 
congregation  of  believers,  nnlted  fhr  wotshipi,  aaem- 
mi  iits,  and  disci|ilini',  i>  a  complete  church,  and  not 
to  be  subject  in  government  to  any  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority outside  of  ItMlf ;  aad  (I)  that  all  such  local 
churcbes  are  in  <inmniBlliw  OM  trith  another,  and 
bound  to  fulfil  all  the  dnHeo  iBTolned  In  sach  fellov. 
f-hip.  Th«  system  is  distinu'nishcd  from  IVxV'Vtori- 
anism  by  the  first,  and  from  Independency  by  the  sec- 
ond. It  involves  the  equal  right  of  all  brethren  to 
vote  in  all  eccleeiaBtical  affiyra;  and  the  parity  of  all 
ministers,  the  ndnbten  bofaig  set  apart  by  the  ehnndi- 
«i,  and  not  possessed  of  any  power  of  government  as 
ministers,  but  only  of  ofliciaL  power  in  the  churches  by 
which  they  may  be  chosen  paaton.  In  England  they 
are  oftan,  bnt  not  qaile  aoenatdy,  styled  Indepoa* 
denta.  Sarofal  denondnatlons  in  the  United  Btalaa 

are  congregational  in  practice,  bnt  liear  othsv  MHOaa 
than  that  of  tho  denomination  known  distinctly  as 
"  The  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United  States." 

I.  HttTomx^-CoogrefatlooalisU  claim  that  their 
system  Is  only  a  subataatial  ntam  to  the  order  and 
practice  of  the  ajwstolir  <  htin  hos,  which  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  titidt  nriis  that  culminated  in  the  papacy; 
and  that  traces  of  diss^-nt  from  the  episcopal  pow  rr  are 
fbund  in  OTOiy  ago  (see  Poncbard's  Bittory  of  Vmgre- 
gationaUm').  Tho  origfai  of  modem  Congregational- 
ism is  seen  in  the  early  stages  of  the  reformation  in 
Kngland.  From  tiie  beginning  of  the  protest  against 
Homani.Hm,  some  of  the  in.iiii  di*tuictive  views  after- 
wards developed  into  Congregationalism,  esjiccially 
the  Identity  of  "bishop" and **prssiqrter,"  and  the  in* 
dependent  right  of  each  congregstiOBto  choose  its  poa- 
tor  and  exercise  discipline,  found  dedded  adherents. 
While  Henry  VIII,  after  throwing  off  the  Romish  so* 
premacy,  dung  in  the  main  to  the  Romish  theologj-,  and 
in  part  to  the  Romish  polity  and  practices,  tho  progress 
of  thought  continued  in  the  opposite  dlnetion.  When 
the  reforms  carried  on  by  Edward  TI  wen  pcremptoiw 
ily  stopped  by  Mary,  dissenting  congregations,  in  sub- 
stance  Congregational,  came  immediately,  though  pri- 
vatelv,  into  existenos  in  various  places,  as  in  London 
in  1565.  Their  wrimmrr  is  karaed  almost  ontiiafy 
from  the  persedodoDS  to  which  thdr  momhaia  wws 
subjected,  and  but  {o^r  particulars  in  their  history  are 
preserved.  Among  the  Congregational  tuartjTs  were 
Banowe,  Greenwood,  and  Penry,  executed  in  1593. 
Of  the  CongTMStlonal  church  fonned  in  London  in 
1592,  of  which  ftands  Johnson  was  pastor,  and  John 

(Ireenwcwl  teacher,  fifty-six  members  were  sdaadaad 
imprisoned.  Many  of  them  eventually  foond  thdr 
way  to  Amstenlam,  where  they  reorganized  under  tho 
aana  pastor.  Robert  Brown's  publication,  in  1582,  of 
**  A  Book  wUcih  showatb  tha  life  and  Manners  of  all 
true  Christians."  etc.,  proscnte  the  earliest  full  deTel> 
opment  of  the  Independent  side  of  Congregationalism. 
WUIa  aft  tat  oi4]r  Faiitaaa,  nai7  baGHna  S^panlMii 
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in  despair  of  securing  complete  n  fiirmation  in  the 
Church  of  EngUnd.  i^bout  1602  a  church  wm  organ- 
ized at  GaliMtboKNigb,  In  IJiwiohiiWw,  Her.  John 
Smyth  pastor.  In  1006  another  was  formed  at  Scroo- 
hy,  Ifottinghamshire,  Kichard  Clyfton  pastor,  which 
met  at  the  house  of  ^\'illi.■lnl  Brewster.  f3f  that  church 
John  Kobinson  was  a  ineinlter,  and  afterwards  associ- 
•ta  pastor.  In  1606  Mr.  Smyth  and  his  Mends  re- 
moved to  Amsterdam.  In  1607  Hr.  Clyfton  and  many 
of  his  charch,  after  great  persecution,  also  escaped  to 
Amsterdam,  mid  in  li'<OH  most  of  the  rfiiiiiiiiiin;  mem- 
bers of  the  Scrootiy  churcli  followed.  After  about  a 
year  the  chunh  removed  to  Leyden.  Owing  to  the 
disadvantaget  of  reaiduig  in  «  country  of  diffenat  laii> 
gaoge  and  coitomi  from  their  own,  they  resolTed  to 
emigrate  to  America,  and  a  portion  of  the  I^ydcn 
church,  with  elder  William  Brewster,  after  many  tri- 
als landed  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Dec.  21, 1620 
(N.  whilo  Bobhuoo,  with  a  part  of  the  church,  re- 
mained aft  Ltjdoi.  la  1616  •  Congr^tional  ebnrch 
wa5  1  st.iMishod  at  Bootliwark,  London,  under  the  care 
of  Henry  Jacob,  who  had  Iwen  conlimied  in  Congre- 
gational \-iews  by  conference  with  John  Robinson  at 
Lejden.  Thia  church,  organiiad  after  Mr.  Jacob  had 
confeired  with  leadhig  Puritans,  probably  gaflwted  to- 
ppther  some  of  the  ■■cntterei]  mctnf>er?<  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
chunh.  Thouuh  sometimes  called  "the  first  Inde- 
pandent  church  in  Englanil,"  there  hnd  l)oen  the  se- 
a«t  ebngrentiooa  in  the  reim  of  Uaiy,  and  the 
eboivlies  of  GsbwihonNiflb  iBd  flonobjTt  iiM,  tt 

one  at  Duckenfield,  Cheshire  Co.  About  Ic?!  Rev. 
John  Lathroji  liceame  jmstorofthc  Southwark  church; 
be  was,  in  liiSi,  im]>ri-'oned,  with  forty-one  other  of 
Its  members.  In  1034  Mr.  Latbrop,  obtaining  release, 
VMBoved  to  AaMorka,  with  about  thirty  cf  bis  flock, 
and  in  that  jraar  organized  tlie  churdi  In  Scitnate, 
VasB.,  whore  lia  continued  until  1689,  when  the  ma> 
jority  remof«dtoW<MtBanMlahio^i^Mnlliatcliwch 
is  still  existing. 

1.  Amertean  CongregaHonalisU. — ^Tbe  Flymoath  set- 
tlement was  distinct  in  origin  and  government  fh>ro 
that  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Pilgrim  settlers  being 
distinctively  known  ns  "tlie  Pilgrims. "  Tlie  prn?e- 
cntions  under  Laud  led  many  Puritans  to  the  resolu- 
tion to  emigrate.  Endicott  and  his  company  began 
the  cdooy  at  Salam  in  1628^  and  in  1680  John  AVin- 
liavp^  ttior  goremor,  with  other  emIgrant^  occupied 
Boeton  and  the  surroundiniL;  towns.  Settlements  were 
made  at  Hartftml  and  Saybrook,  in  Connecticut,  in 
1635,  and  in  16,'IM  Davenport  and  his  associates  found- 
ed the  New  UaTCD  coloiqr,  while  in  1688  a  distinct 
company  rts4nfcreed  the  colonlee  on  tiie  Pfeeitaipn 
Kiver.  Tlie  Plymouth  church  had  come  tnit  fully  or- 
ganized; in  the  other  settlements  churches  were  im- 
mediately ftmned.  Nom-  but  tiic  Plymouth  jiooplc 
iukd  come  over  as  Separatists;  the  others  declared  that 
ther  did  not  separate  from  the  Chnreh  of  England,  but 
only  de-iired  to  remove  if.«  comiptions.  Hut,  p'thered 
ill  a  in  land,  away  from  all  eccle-'^iftstical  estaMi^h- 
ini'iit-,  and  .»earcliin)i  the  Scriptures  for  their  ecclesi- 
astical order,  they  all  fell  into  tiie  Congregational  ar> 
der.  Their  ministers  liad  almost  all  been  regnlarly 
ordained  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  were  highly 
educate*!  men,  as  (e.  p.)  Cotton  and  Wilson,  of  Boston  ; 
Mat^ier,  of  Dorchester;  Hooker  and  Stone,  of  Hort- 
fbvd ;  Davenport  and  Hooke,  of  New  Haven. 

CoagregatloDalism  proper  recelTed  substantially  its 
fivm  in  tlM  early  hlstoiy  of  New  England.  If  traced 
to  the  writings  of  any  one  person,  it  would  be  to  those 
of  John  Holiinson,  of  Leyden;  those  of  John  Cotton 
and  Thomas  Ho«>ker,  in  America,  being  next  in  im- 
portance. Kobert  Brown  was  never  acknowle<lged  as 
a  leader,  he  bdag  a  strict  ladapendeat,  and  finally 
retaming  to  the  cornmnnion  of  the  Chnreh  of  Eng- 
land ;  liiit  liis  writings  un<loubtcdly  aroused  many 
minds  to  examino  and  reject  the  claims  of  episcopoqy. 

r,  ha  ttaead  to  aau  «m 


man,  but  rather  to  the  united  sentiments  of  the  early 
emigrants,  wlio  agreed  in  canying  into  practice  tlie 
opfnloD  tiiat  vnKj  c9iarA  ii,  aooorabig  to  Um  Bcrip> 

turcs,  confined  to  the  limits  of  a  lingua  congregation, 
and  must  be  democratic  in  government;  while  all 
cliun  iics  ;iri'  in  fellowship  witli  one  another.  Ilrnco 
the  temi  "the  Congregational  Church"  is  never  used 
to  denote  the  deomniiiatfoa,  but  **I1m  OoBgregalioBal 
churches." 

Ckttrch  and  State. — From  the  earliest  settlement  of 
New  En^'land  there  was  a  dctinite  l)ut  peculiar  rela- 
tion between  the  churches  and  the  6latc.  It  was  nei- 
ther  that  in  which  the  State  rules  the  Church,  DOT 
that  in  which  the  Charch  rules  the  State,  but  rather  a 
peeolhw  blendbtg  of  the  two.  Townships  were  incor- 
{wrated  with  a  view  to  the  ability  to  niitintain  a  set- 
tled ministry,  and  to  the  convenience  of  the  people  in 
attending  pabUe  worship.  Provision  was  made  Ijy 
law  for  the  sapport  of  paatan^  and  for  all  nitawaiy 
expenses.  The  choice  of  a  pastor  belonged  to  ue 
clmrch.  A  7>e<  n!inr  feature  of  tlie  connection  was  es- 
tablished in  1C31,  in  Ma,<sacliusetts  Bay,  and  later  (in 
substance)  in  the  Connecticut  colonies,  and,  by  ttO 
authority  of  Massachnsetts,  in  Maine  and  Hew  Uamp' 
shire,  that  *'no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the  frsedon 
of  the  br>dy  jtolific  1>nt  such  as  are  memliers  of  some 
of  the  churches  within  the  limits  of  the  same."  Tliis 
was  in  no  rosjicct  a  principle  of  ('ongregationalism, 
but  grew  out  of  the  objects  of  the  emi^atioD  from 
England.  As  fbe  popuatioB  ineiaaMd  the  rale  wia 

mo<lified,  and  by-and-by  abandoned.  Ministers,  al- 
though their  influence  was  great,  had  no  voice  as  min- 
isters in  public  affairs.  The  laws  taxing  all  perwms 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry  were  first  ameliorated 
by  aOowliig  persons  to  contrllmto  to  whatever  ehoreh 
they  migfat  prefer ;  and  the  whole  system  of  compul- 
sory taxation  was  abolished  in  Connecticut  in  1^16^ 
and  in  MassacbiiM  tts  in  b'-ri;!. 

GtneraJ  Synodt. — The  history'  of  the  denomination 
is  rather  the  history  of  distinct  churches  than  of  an 
organised  body.    Tet  the  fellowship  of  the  churches 
has  always  been  maintained,  and  all  "  matters  of  com- 
1  mon  concernment"  li;ive  l.cen  dcciiied  liy  the  coiinn  'n 
I  consent  of  the  whole  body,  and  sometimes  emiiodied 
;  in  the  pronounced  opinions  of  general  bodies  convened 
i  for  the  special  occasion.    Denying  the  aatbori^  of 
'  any  standing  JodleatOTT,  CongregationaHsts  recognise 
1  the  necessity  and  desirableness  of  occasional  syno<ls  for 
deliberation  and  advice  on  great  iiublic  interests.  Only 
four  such  gcncnil  synods  have  been  held.    The  first 
met  in' 1687,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  deliberate  on  the 
doctrhul  specalsttons  of  John  Wheeiwright,  Anne 

Hufcliinson,  and  others.  It  consisted  of  "nil  the 
ti-acbing  ciders  through  the  coimtn.  "  and  of  "  mes- 
sengem  trom  the  churches ;"  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley,  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  and  Bev.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Uart- 
foid.  Com.,  ware  noderatars.  TtM  eeaond  synod  met 

at  (^;uiibridge  in  lOlC,  and  di««olved  in  16-18.  It  de- 
clared its  approval  of  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  set  forth  an  clalx»rate  stute- 
ment  of  Church  polity,  l^own  as  the  "Cambridge 
PiatftmB,''  wMeh  haa  ahraya— ttongh  latterly  with 
modiflrations — been  regarded  as  an  important  stand« 
ard.  The  third  synod,  or  "Convention,"  met  at  Al- 
bany, N.Y.,  in  lh-!'}'2.  conii'i  ■-rd,  like  tl;e  |  ri  i  t  iliiip:,  of 
pastor  and  delegate  from  each  church.  It."  main  busi- 
ness resulted  in  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  "  Plan  of 
Union  between  Preshyterians  and  Congregationalists" 
agreed  upon  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
General  As-sociation  of  Connecticut  in  IPOl.  Tlie 
fourth  synod,  styled  "  National  Council,"  met  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  In  IMB,  composed  of  a  minister  and  dele- 
^'ate  from  every  group  of  tea  charebat}  William  A. 
Bnckinghnm,  governor  of  Coaoectfeot,  was  Ha  medeiw 

ntor.  It  wa-  called  to  deliberate  upon  the  exigencies 
of  religious  duty  growing  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
lha  oaaatiy  Is  Ito  aoM^iig  from  tha  war  «f  VMUk 
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•  haportant  acts  iroro  a  Declaration  of  Faith  ' 
■ad  «  vtviaad  I'latfonn  of  Church  Polity.  Partial 
tfooia  of  importance  have  been  held— of  MiMirbn- 
setts  in  1682,  which  reeommendad  the  dlsaatrotu,  and 
now  long  since  abandoned  "  Half-way  Covenant,"  by 
which  baptized  juT-^nns  inii^lit  "own  the  covenant" 
of  the  Church,  but  without  coming  into  full  commu- 
nion ;— of  MassachnaettB  in  1679-80,  called  the  "  Ke- 
forming  Synod that  synod  readoptod,  with  MBM  al- 
teration*, the  Confession  agreed  upon  by  Uw  Congro- 
piiti<iii,il  Synod  wliit  li  mt  t  at  the  Savoy,  in  London, 
in  liJjH,  which  was  itself  that  of  ttie  Westminster  Con- 
fession, with  slight  alteiationti,  the  varmtions  of  the 
time  docomenta  being  carafally  abown  in  the  Ooiign- 
gaHoiud  Qutuierijh  Dorton,  1866;— and  tiia  Synod  of 
Connpcticut,  which  met  at  Saybroolt  in  1708,  and 
framed  the  "  Saybrook  Platform"  of  Discipline,  which 
established  the  "consociation"  system  in  that  st»t«. 
All  of  tlMN  qrnods  diaclahmid  Mithority  over  the 
dinrehea  to  Impow  either  «  phUwm  of  poU^  or  a 
creed ;  they  drrl.irfd  only  what  were  the  sentiments 
and  usa^'es  of  the  churches  in  their  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures. 

OAer  <?ry(MtcatMM.— In  each  state  and  tanitosy 
when  Oongregatioudbto  esiit  ta  aniBeieiit  mtmbcn, 
there  have  t>een  formed  Genernl  Ai'soi  intinti'!  or  Cmifor- 
ence.-!,  which  arc  without  any  eccli:.''iurttiL'al  authority, 
and  not  allowed  to  hear  causes  or  gi\i'  advice  in  any 
ecclaaiastical  afihira.  All  aie  now  oompoted  of  both 
ndniatan  and  lay  dalaiaiaa,  except  the  General  Aaso- 
dations  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  which  ttrc 
purely  bodies  of  ministers ;  but  that  of  Miu<8Achu*ctta 
voted  unanimously  in  IHGfi  to  unite  with  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  same  state,  and  admit  laymen.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  Maine,  where  the  ** 
(including  laymen)  system  originated,  m 
in  1826 ;  New  Hampshu^,  1809 ;  Vermioitt,  ITW;  Mas. 
sachusettfl,  Association  in  1803,  Conlisrenoe  in  \M0; 
Rhode  IsUnd,  1809;  Connecticut.  1709;  New  York, 
US4;  Ohio,  1852  i  IndLina,  1858;  Illinois,  1843;  Mich- 
ifaa,  1852  {  Wisconsin,  IMO }  Minneaota,  1865 ;  Iowa, 
1840;  Mlstonri,  1865 ;  NiAnuka,  1857 ;  Kansas,  1855 ; 
Orp^'.in,  1H53;  California,  1857 ;  CanafLi,  1853 :  Nova 
Skotia  and  New  Brunswick,  IH.!;.  These  btKlics  all 
held  annual  meetings.  In  addition,  a  "Convention"  of 
the  Congiegationai  miniitera  of  MawaehiMetli  has  met 
•unally  rinee  near  the  b^gtmdng  of  the  IMi  century, 
of  which  Unitarian  R  arc  a  component  part,  which  holds 
funds,  mainly  contributed  before  the  division,  for  the 
relief  of  widows  and  orphans  of  ministers  of  either  de- 
aominatioD.  A  TMennial  ConTantkm  of  the  Nortlft. 
weat**  was  ftmed  in  1888,  nudnly  to  raperrlM  ^ 
affiira  of  the  Chicago  Theological  S<'minary.  Local 
Conferences  of  churches  covering  grtmpa  of  (usually) 
fVom  ten  to  thirty  churches  have  iMsen  voluntarily 
formed,  and  embrace  nearly  all  the  chaichea:  they 
feaafaifyttaet  aend^iBBnally  ftr  faflf^ow  eonftnaee, 
and  are  denied  every  power  of  jurisdiction.  Nearly 
all  the  ministers  are  groupi<d  in  local  a.s«ociation8  of 
convenient  size  for  purjio^es  of  mutual  improvement, 
but  with  no  ecclesiastical  authority ;  bat  the  chordiea 
loolc  to  them  to  exandao  and  Neoonend  oaadidatea 
for  tlw  ministry.  Theae  associations  began  in  the 
17th  eeataiy.  "  Ecdesiaatical  Councils"  are  occo- 
•ional  hoUM,  wUdi  uttk  ha  notiflad  nidar  "gDvam- 
ment." 

"Plam  of  Umon"  with  Preebyterians.-jCon8ng»- 
tionaliata  and  Presbyterians,  holding  the  same  doc- 
trinal views,  hare  always  had  more  or  less  intimate  re- 
lationa.  When  Western  New  York  and  the  territories 
beyond  were  becoming  rapidly  settled,  a  formal  "  Plan 
of  Union"  was  adopted  by  the  Prejdiyterian  General 
AMMBb^  and  the  Qenoni  Aaaociation  of  Connecticnt 
in  1801.  To  imvent  dMdon  into  email  and  weak 
churches,  it  wa'^  nrranf^cd  that  Congrfgationali^ts  and 
Prealiyteiians  in  any  locality  could  unite  in  one  chnrdi, 
Hi  ckaiMUr  to  be  aMlad     ite  au^ocl^t  aad,  If 


Congregational,  the  church  could,  while  retaining'  pow- 
er  of  internal  government,  hold  a  qualitied  relation  to 
Presbyteries.  The  result  was  that  large  numbers  of 
Congregatiooalista  and  of  Congregational  church ea 
were  finally  abaorbed  in  the  l^wsbyterian  Church. 
The  Plan  grew  into  disfavor,  and  was  abrogated  by  the 
Congregational  Convention  of  1852.  Many  cburcbea 
which  still  hold  that  abn<»mal  relation  an  nam  dn^ 
ped  fton  the  Congregational  atatiMioa. 

nmkiFkmim^-Xhnag  to  vnrloas 
larly  the  "Half-way  Covenant,"  the  connection  of 
Church  and  State,  and  opix)8itiuu  to  the  great  revivals 
of  the  middle  of  the  iMh  centurj- — there  grew  up  in 
ioma  of  tlie  choichee  a  dislike  to  tlie  doctrinee  of  the 
denomination,  whldi  developed  Itself  Into  IToitarian- 
ism.  The  first  church  to  bct-ome  '•urh,  however,  was 
the  Episcopal  church  of  King's  Chaix.-!,  Boston.  Sluirp 
controversy  ensued,  which  resulted  in  an  entire  sepa- 
ration. The  division  waa  gioiiv  on  Ikwn  about  1810 
to  1825  by  the  ataady  trlOdiiwarerMhnr^  fhMn  the 
churches  and  ministers  which  had  iKcomn  Unitarian. 
The  change  of  doctrine  was  chiefly  confined  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and,  in  a  great  degree,  to  Boston  and  vii  ini- 
ty.  Id  1825  there  were  found  to  be  95  Unitarian 
divrdies  (a  part  of  wUeh  wa  new  ehnnshea  organ- 

ized  as  «iirh>,  and  310  OongrMational  ;  while  in  the 
other  etiiUi  the  drfoction  waa  hardly  known.  Many 
churches  wi  re  deprived  of  their  property  by  adverse 
mi^]oritiea  in  parishee,  and  were  forced  to  begin  anew. 
The  trlala  of  tile  dundiaa  cwafaHMd  nrlgorona  life  in 
the  denomination,  which  added  146  new  churches  in 
Massachui^ettii  iu  the  following  25  years,  and  increased 
the  number  of  communicants  from  .H7,9H7  in  1K50  to 
64,880  in  1850.  The  terma  *'  UniUrian  Congregation- 
al** Bad  TUnitarian  CongregiAianal"  liave  been  som^ 
times  used  in  Haasacfausetts ;  but  the  latter  title  baa 
never  been  allowed  by  the  denomination,  while  the 
Unitarian  National  Conference  has  refused  to  Inaaift 
the  term  "  Congregational"  in  its  official  name. 

BenevolaU  md  Mimkmary  Operationt. — In  the  earU« 
est  history  of  American  ConggHgationaliam  efforta  warn 
directed  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indiana,  of  wUdi  flia 
work  of -Tiilin  Eliot  is  the  n>ost  noted.  Later,  when  the 
country  became  settled  westward,  missionary  societies, 
of  which  thoee  of  Connecticut  were  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, sentminiatantathanowaattlaiaanUofKewYorl^ 
Ohio,  ete.  In  18S8  an  AnwifcttBaaMlOaaionary  So- 
ciety was  BUgKested  by  Conu'Tejill— altstii.  and  was  or- 
ganized to  embrace  the  several  atato  societies  and  the 
Presbyterians.  In  Home  Missktna,  the  efforts  of  the 
danoaoinatktt  liave  been  made  throogh  thia  channel, 
wMeh  baa  bow  nally  beeone  Oongragntional  by  tiia 

withdrawal  of  the  Presliyterians  since  1800.  Foreign 
Missions  have  been  carried  on  through  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which 
waa  formed  fagr  the  General  Aaaociation  of  MawachiK 
aetti  in  1810,  but  timngfa  whkh  the  Kew  Sebool  Prea> 

bj'terian  Chnrch  also  <\i*rs  iu  ini'"'ion  work.  An  im- 
petus wo-s  given  to  oiisisting  Congregational  churclies 
in  building  mceting-honaea  by  the  Albany  Cunven- 
tlon,  under  whoae  reconrniendatkw  a  large  amount  waa 
ImmedfartelytabMd.  That  work  la  witeeaaftilly  carried 
on  by  the  .\merir.in  rr'ngngattOBal  Union,  which  waa 
organized  at  New  York  in  1858.  The  American  Con- 
gregational Association  has  collected  a  llim  ami  rai>i  1- 
ly-increaaing  Congregational  Library  in  Boston,  and  a 
large  Pmi  to  bo  davoled  to  the  ereeliOB  of  a  Congra. 
gational  Honaa.  Large  amounts  of  money  have  been 
collected  through  co-operative  societies  for  ministerial 
education,  Sal.lmth-schfsds,  tract  and  other  rcligiooa 
publications,  seamen,  temperance,  education  at  the 
West,  etc.  The  denomination,  ftom  its  polity,  has  no 
Church  Boards.  Its  benevolent  operatiana  have  bean 
carried  on  through  such  channel*  as  the  diMghea  pre- 
fer rod.  The  National  Council,  in  1866,  recommended 
the  American  Board,  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Sodalif ,  tha  AnadeM  WmknaxY  Aaaoriation,  tfao 
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Amoriran  Rlucation  Society,  the  Society  for  promot- 
ing C<illegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West, 
the  American  Bible  Society,  the  American  and  For« 
dgn  ChmtiMi  Union,  the  Congregationul  Boud  of 
PnUlcation,  the  Ameriean  ConKregatiomI  Aesodft- 
tion,  the  Mass!ichus«tts  Sabtiath-'^chool  Society,  and 
the  objecta  of  the  American  Tract  Societies.  While 
ccM>peration  is  still  adhered  to,  there  is  an  evident 
drift  in  tlM  danominntkin  townidasepinte  methods  of 
work,  dne  ondooMedly  to  no  iBcvenring  eonvktbtt  of 

the  i^criptnrnlncRS,  importaiWO^  Ud  OfiMCy  Of  ttM  de- 
nominational polity. 

Progrtn. — ^Tbe  denomination,  while  always  predom- 
inant in  Now  Ellwand,  was  retarded  in  its  growth 
b^ond  the  Hvdaon  Bhrer  partly  by  dio'**I1an  of 
Union,"  and  partly  1  y  the  advice  of  theolofOcal  in- 
structors to  their  pupils  going  westwanl  to  l>ecome 
I^sliytcrians.  The  rcsalt  haa  hcea  that  the  Congre- 
gational chudMS  liavo  given  a  large  nomber  of  min- 
Ittan  to  tiio  PMsbjrtorian  Cbnrch,  and  Ainilslied  tbo 

material  of  many  of  its  rhnrchc!".  Not  a  ff  w  of  the 
earU'  New  York  cliurchcH  lioc.inie  Presbyti'ri.ui,  and 
Congregational  associations  ■wt  re  iHsliainIi  d  li  st  they 
shonld  interfere  with  hsnnooy.  i3at  the  gradual  in* 
GNMOof  niulslws  who^  wnovisg  to  flw  ^^esCi  Mftaiod 

to  giw  vp  their  errlesiastical  ffI1i)W<«h!p,  and  S  glVW- 
Ingoonvfetion  that  the  ('ongr(■^;atiIlnal  p'^Iity  demand- 
ed it.s  own  preservation,  ha;'  clinnt;<  •!  thr  <  iirrent.  Tlio 
oldest  church  in  Ohio  was  founded  in  1796 ;  in  l):i66 
the  niunber  was  IM.  Commencing  in  Illinoia  abont 
189(),  the  chordies  numbered  in  1866,  2?1.  Commen- 
cing in  Michigan  about  1827,  the  number  in  1866  was 
150.  Tlic  iil<li'-t  ill  Minnei^ota  duties  from  1S51  ;  in 
1866  there  were  5«.  In  Iowa,  from  the  firj't  in  1839, 
the  numlier  increased  to  166  in  1866.  In  Missouri, 
ftom Sin  1664,  they  Inennaed to 41  fai  1867.  In  Kan- 
sas, fVom  1  fn  1854,  to  88  tn  1M6.  In  California,  from 
10  ill  to  \V2  in  IsOfi.  In  the  Soiitht  rn  States  the 
denomination  had  no  fixithold  prior  to  the  war  of  1861- 
5 ;  but  beginnings  have  since  lieen  made  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  the  Diatriot  of  Colombia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  LonMana,  aad  Ttoneasaa;  and  Cungrega- 
tlonalists  have  planted  tin  flnt  dnrehf  other  than 
Mormon,  In  Utah. 

2.  In  the  Britith  T>faniU. — The  removal  of  Robto- 
wn  and  otlien  to  Leyden,  and  tbo  large  emigration 
of  Pnritans  to  Ameiiea,  left  many  odien  In  England 
whose  views  coincided  with  theirs.  The  Southwaric 
church,  organized  in  continued.    In  the  latter 

port  of  3Ir.  I^throp's  jiastorato,  the  Raptuta,  hitherto 
mingled  with  the  Pado-Bapttots,  by  th«  cheerftil  con- 
lent  of  tiiose  romahiing,  wttbdrew  and  ergnnlsod  tiio 
fir^t  T^nptist  ohurrh  in  Knpland.  Mr.  Jacie  succeed- 
ed Mr.  Luthrop,  and,  with  hi.s  conpTf gation,  suffered 
much  persecution.  Another  clnin  li  appears  to  have 
been  organised  in  Soathwarli  in  1621,  wliich  soon  em- 
igrated to  bvland  to  avoid  Iho  aovniitlM  nndorwlddi 
they  suffered ;  but  it  returned  to  England,  and  chose 
Rev.  John  Canne  as  paftor,  who,  with  others,  was  soon 
driv.'ii  til  IIollaiKl.  In  lOlO,  sixty-six  of  that  congre- 
gation were  imprisoned  at  once,  who,  on  trial,  Ixddly 
dedand  Hint  tbey  eonld  acknowledRO  no  otter  bead 
of  the  Church  than  Jesus  Christ.  From  these  roots 
grew  the  denomination  which  came  to  exercise  potent 
influence  in  England.  Its  [idhorents  increaned,  and 
might  soon  have  bad  comparative  quiet  but  for  the 
oppositioa  «f  tto  PresbyterlMis.  In  the  Westminster 
Anembly  were  a  few  Congregationaltoti^  who  steadily 
upheld  thefar  views,  snch  as  Thomas  Goodwin,  Philip 
Nye,  .Jeremiah  Burrniiirhs,  William  Bridge,  and  Sid- 
rach  Simpson ;  but  thoy  were  overpowered  by  a  vast 
majority  of  Pwaliyterians.  The  five  named  issued, 
doirlng  Oo  oaaaioa,  "An  Apokgetical  Namtko,"  la 
which  they  ashed  Ibr  tolentfon,  and  set  ftfth  flulr  dii* 
ttnctive  views  (if  polity.  **  We  do  here  publicly  pro- 
ftaa,"  said  they,  "  we  lielieve  the  truth  to  lie  and  con- 
alstU  a  miiik  uof  betwixt  that  whkh  i§  Iblaaly 


charged  on  us,  Broimitm,  and  that  which  is  the  con- 
tention of  these  times,  the  mUAoritative  PntbyUrial 
government,  in  all  the  sabortiaations  and  proceeding 
of  it"  Doiiag  tbo  Coanaoaiwaaltb  tb^  stood  on  an 
improved  Iboting,  CrmnweTI  being  an  Independent, 
with  many  of  the  mm  who  nvrrthrew  the  tjTannv  of 
Charles  I.  Eminent  Congregationalist  ministers  were 
appointed  chaplains,  or  placed  kk  leading  poeitkm 
in  tiie  nnivetsitioa,  aamag  whoB  nfn  John  Owbb, 
Tliomas  Goodwin,  Gale,  Hotn,  CbamodE,  Bridge^ 
Nye,  Can,-],  and  OlwahflL  While  steadily  increas- 
ing in  the  subsequent  reigns,  Congregationalists  reso- 
lutely opposed  all  11 II inn  of  Church  and  State.  The 
most  important  early  public  proceeding  was  the  meet* 
ini;  of  etders  aad  meseengew  at  the  Savoy,  in  London, 
in  10.59.  They  then  i.s.sued  "  .\  Dednration  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  owned  and  practiced  in  the  Congre- 
gational churches  in  England."  The  declaration  of 
ttitb^  known  as  tl>e  "  Savoy  Conlhssioa,"  was  a  modir 
ficatlon  of  fbe  WeehuiBitw  Ooafteaion,  ctian^big  doo> 

trinal  statements  only  slifjhtly,  btit  pxrlnding  overr- 
ihing  rrccliyterian  in  polity,  and  cliani^lngthe  West- 
minster throrj-  of  the  relation  of  the  Chun  h  and  State 
SO  as  to  deny  the  antliority  of  magistrates  to  interfere 
wltheodedastleallibcrrr.  TUs  Confcssiea  Is  the  one 
whicli,  slightly  smendod,  was  odoptcd  by  the  Ameri- 
can Synod  of  1680,  and  reaffirmed  by  the  American 
National  Council  in  18G.3.  The  '•Toleration  Act"  of 
1669  gave  shelter  to  the  Congregstionalists,  but  at 
tliat  time  tliey,  as  well  as  tlie  Bap&ls,  were  few  com* 
paVed  with  the  Presbyterians — ^the  throe  lending  de- 
nominations of  Dissenters.  TTie  Conprgationalists 
had  increased  considi'ralsly  at  the  rl.itc  <il"thc  accession 
of  George  I,  in  whose  time  that  defection  from  ortbo* 
dox  doctrine  appeared  which  so  greatly  involved  tlie 
Presbyterians ;  from  that  the  Independents  were  ikee, 
to  which  the  labors  of  Watts  and  Doddridge  were 
greatly  conducive.  In  1727,  on  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
by  the  Congregational  ministers  of  the  metropolis  for 
making  up  their  list,  there  were  found  to  be  fifty  min- 
isters in  that  dly.  In  17M  a  writer  eaye  that  all  the 
Independent  ministers  were  Colvinisls.  Tn  1881  was 
formed  die  Conorkoatioxal  Ukion  or  Evr.i  axt> 
AND  Wales,  "on  a  full  recognition  of  their  own  dis- 
tinctive principles,  viz.  the  Scriptural  right  of  ewy 
separate  drarch  to  nuintain  perfect  iadependsoce  a 
the  government  and  administratlou  of  lis  own  parties 
lar  affairs."  This  Union  meet"  annually.  "ProteeU 
itig  against  sultscription  to  any  human  formularies  OS 
a  term  of  communion,"  the  I'nion  declares  the  "Prin- 
ciples of  BeUgion"  as  held  by  their  chorchee.  The 
Engliab  and  Welsh  dmrehes  aie  eseeeiated  la  loesl 
unions  or  associations.  The  Conirregationalists  firm- 
ing the  (^oNciiKCATioNAi,  I'mon  ok  Si'oTLA.M)  trace 
their  immediate  origiti  to  the  enter]>riscs  of  Kolnrt  and 

James  Ilaldane  (q.  v.)  in  1798  and  snbaequent  years. 
Originally  having  no  idea  of  Ibrraing  dnnchea,  wlwn 

God  blessed  their  labors  their  converts  instinctively 
drew  towards  each  other.  Places  of  worship  were 
built  in  several  of  the  larj^e-t  towns,  in  which  church- 
ee  were  formed.  The  Union  was  organized  in  1812. 
TIm  oldest  COagvsgational  churches  in  Ireland  date 
respectively  from  1760,  1787,  1798,  and  1796.  The 
churches  are  united  in  a  Union.  In  the  British  coliv 
nies  there  arc  ehurehes  fiiniiiiijj;  tlie  fiillcwin^;  T'riion?, 
viz.  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Natal,  t>esidea  those  of  Cb» 
ado,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bmnswiefc,  which  an 
regularly  reported  with  tiie  statlsties  of  Oa  UailaA 
States  chiirelies,  _ 

3.  CofitinenUU  Kurtypr.—L'  Union  dtt  EgliseM  Evangl' 
liquet  de  France,  which  was  formed  in^  August,  1849, 
shortly  after  the  secession  from  the  £{fUtc  R^formk 
of  the  bto  ftederick  Monod  and  tiioee  who  adsl 

with  him,  though  not  denominated  Con^.T'^P^tional, 
holds  to  the  essential  principle  of  that  poliQ'  in  this 
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ten  the  union  prtspnr«  th?  liberty  of  determining 
for  itself  its  own  cunstitutiun,  accortling  to  its  convic- 
tion and  neceiii^itiea.  .  .  .  Every  cborch  must  be  con- 
•titated  oa  Um  principl*  of  iodividiuil  conlimion  of 
flJtli,with  »  gunBtw  cf  dfadpUne  htSag  wwrefaed  by 
the  churcli  it-iolf.**  Ift  If  a  oilon  of  ^rlf-f<ustaining 
churches,  and  heno0  b  HBAII  ;  bat  a  \at^h  nuinltcr  of 
chunhe*  dt'|icndent  on  nid  arc  in  sympathy,  and  arc 
itpnMBted  at  the  bienniitl  mMtia^  In  SwitzkB' 
IiAVDIIm  frM  ebmcbca  of  Vaod  mn  mUkd  on  •  bMb 
which,  tbongb  Presbyterian  in  form,  jtmures  the  inde- 
pendence of  each.  There  are  al^o  independent  church- 
e«  in  Neufi-hatid  and  Home.  Thc*c  all,  with  tlic  Fm- 
Clmrch  of  Geneva,  the  independent  diurehcs  of  the 
BMMtth  of%Fln]ioa,  compose  the  alliance  of  Free  or  Inde- 
pendent Erangelical  churches  foanded  in  I860,  admit* 
ting  all  churches  of  state  control  which  accept 
the  simple  Evangj-lical  Confei^siiDn  of  Faith  ad<i(>ted 
by  the  Alliance,  practise  a  scriptural  discipline,  recog- 
nise the  ministry  as  a  divine  institution,  and  Wgtga 
bk  tha  prapifitiMi  of  the  -GoepeL  In  ITALT  omn- 
Ipdkd  eommanitiei  an  being  fiamed,  since  the  eitab- 
Udunent  of  the  Iviiigdom,  ii[>on  independent  principles, 
bat  no  definite  statements  can  l>e  given  at  present  re- 
garding actual  organization  into  churches. 

4.  Ctter  ParU  itfikt  iForU.— Missionary  clwidlM 
azlft  In  all  pofto  oftfaa  mbsionary  world,  ealalillllMd 
by  missionaries  of  mainly  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  American  Hoard  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

VL  Docrnotaa^l,  U  Amtrktu-^'Slm  Congreg** 
tfooal  diofdwa  ■»  *'ottiKMloz'*  In  the  geaaial  mom 
af  Christendom,  holding  that  the  Scriptures  are  the 
only  rule  of  fiiith  and  practice,  and  that  no  creeds 
may  be  imposed  on  any;  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
choiebM  to  set  forth  declanitioM  of  the  andentand- 
bsofthaSetfptnnslnOaaftMfcmeofPaldi.  Alleged 
erroneous  opinions  are  to  be  tested,  however,  not  by 
the  Confeji^ion^  of  Faith,  but  by  the  .Scriiitures.  Tliey 
are,  in  their  views  of  human  nature,  Augustinian  in 
distinction  from  Pelagian,  and,  a*  regarda  tlie  method 
of  the  divine  goremneBt,  OdvinlitiB  hi  dlrtlnctiaa 
fkmn  Anainlan.  While  no  power  can  impose  a  creed 
oa  the  cborcbes,  and  each  Church  adopts  its  own  for- 
mulas, yt  t  thi'  principles  of  fellowship,  in  wlii*  h  a 
oooncU  of  chorchea  ia  called  for  the  recognition  of  a 
MV  Cbudl,  aMUat  a  gaaenl  agreement  in  doctrine. 
Wat  a  more  general  standard,  t^  Westminster  Con- 
ftesion  was  adopted  by  the  synod  of  1648;  that  of  the 
Savoy  (a  sli^;lit  modification)  l)y  tlie  synod  of  ]t>n. 
The  Generiil  A-iSociation  of  Massncliusctt-*,  compri^ing 
600  miiii-tiTs,  declares  the  Westminster  Catechism  to 
baitaataadacdof  doctrins.  The  Kational  Council  of 
1865  dedared,  aem.  eon.,  **oar  adherenee  to  the  faith 
and  onier  of  the  apostolic  and  irimitivi-  i  liurt  lies  held 
by  our  fathers,  and  substantially  as  emtHxlied  in  the 
OOafeesions  and  platforms  wh'u  h  our  iiynods  of  1648 
and  1680  aet  fbrth  or  laailirmed."  The  stody  of  the- 
ology ha*  been  pnnnad  with  great  eameetaess  by  Con- 
gregational ists,  and,  as  a  consequence,  mnnv  shades 
of  opinion  are  held,  while  as  a  body  they  stand  within 
the  lines  indicated.  Veir  many  theological  wrfters 
of  gnat  power  have  pabOahod  lyatenia  or  ciitkinaa 
upon  points  in  dirfaity,  fhnn  which  has  arisen  a  rlcw 
of  Calvini-m  often  styled  the  "  New  England  theol- 
ogy," which  has  many  adherents,  and  which  doubt- 
less affects  the  views  of  those  who  do  not  adopt  it  as  a 
whole.  ItaorigiaiBaacribedtotheworlu  of  the  first 
Junillm  Bdwaidi,  wlio^  flan  hit  sympathy  with  Che 
"gfaat  revival,"  directed  his  powerful  energies  to 
such  explanations  of  truth  as  should  remove  ol»»tacle» 
supjiOM  il  to  Ix'  found  in  the  then  understanding  of 
Calvinism.  The  views  which  he  promulgated  woo 
■nbjected  to  the  ecmtiny  of  his  son.  Dr.  Jona^aa  Ed- 
wards; and  thoee  of  both  were  developed  or  mollified 
hj  a  MhooI_of  wnteia,  among  whom  may  be  named 


Dwight,  and,  later,  Taylor,  df  New  TTaven,  and  Park, 
of  Andover.  While  not  oil  of  these  agree  in  all 
points,  and  while  the  later  views  are  considered  by 
many  miniatera  and  cburehea  to  ba  materially  diflinw 
ent  flrom  ttiaee  of  the  elder  Edwards,  yet  the  Calvln- 
i«m  thus  explaineil  is  wide-spread.  The  great  5irot>- 
lein  of  this  "New  England  theology"  has  l>een  to 
harmonize  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  frec<lom  of 
man,  and  Ihan  that  centre  pecaliaritiea  in  eaplaining 
other  dootrinee  hare  pwceaded.  The  reealt  of  tbeee 
efforts  has  been  a  view  of  Calvinism  of  which  the  lbl> 
lowing  may  be  called  distinctive  features.  The  doe> 
triiK'  if.);  i</iruiltin  is  held  as  involving  the  lun  <!itary 
corruption  of  men's  nature,  but  not  as  involving  tiie 
guilt  of  men  before  actual  trnnsgr— Ion.  The  doc* 
trine  of  dtframty  is  held  aa  indicating  a  monl  inabiU 
ity,  or  such  an  unwillingnM  and  aversion  as  render 
it  <  ert.iiii  tli.it  man  will  not  comply  with  God's  d^ 
tuunds  w  ithuut  the  regenerating  grace  of  God,  but  not 
aa  invcdving  a  witmvA  inability.  Of  the  W^itf,  the 
doctrine  is  bueld  that  it  ilwigra  cluoM  the  greatest  ap- 
parent good,  but  with  a  power  of  contrary  choice. 
The  doctrine  of  the  rcfrr  riernting  Trac  of  (Ittfi  \s  held 
08  involving  the  certainty  of  its  accomplishing  its  ob- 
ject, hut  not  as  irrtfittibU.  The  doctrine  of  j 
•iwi  /Vftfftfi'imfTffii  ia  lield  in  the  aahlapwlBB 
and  not  in  the  eopralapearlan  mdm.  Of  the  Attmth 
ment,  the  "  governmental"  theory  is  held.  In  rr  tj  ird 
to  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  tlie  mode  of  the  l)i\  ine 
existence,  etc.,  the  "New  England  theology"  has  no 
peonBeritiea  diffeting  from  the  geneial  view  of  tho 
ChHedUl  Chavdi.  This  system  ia  liy  aa  means 
by  all  Congregationalists.  Vcrj'  many  pastors  and 
churches  class  themselves  among  the  older  Calvinistic 
schools,  and  all  are  held  in  general  conformity  with 
the  early  Gonfeeiwos.  The  Congiagationaliets  aia 
Pedo-BaptlsCB ;  ea  to  mode,  whDo  "sprfaikHng"  or 
"affusion"  is  the  general  custom,  adults  are  held  en- 
titled to  choose  the  mode  they  conscientioui'ly  pn  At. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  variously  In  Id, 
aitlioagh  rarely  debated;  but  only  persona  pn^essing 
a  changa  af  heart  are  admitted  to  the  ooamaaionT  and 
members  of  all  evangelical  churches  are  treely  weU 
corned.  The  Dedaration  of  Faith  set  forth  by  the  Na- 
tioual  Council  in  1866,  adoiited  on  Burial  Hill,  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  declares  (1)  the  doctjioal  standards 
of  the  denomination,  and  (2)  the  principles  of  its  rec- 
ognition of  Mlowihl^  with  all  tha  avaageUcal  bodiw. 
It  is  as  follows : 

"  Standing  by  the  rock  where  the  Pilgrims  set  foot 
upon  these  shores,  upon  the  spt^  where  they  worship- 
ped God,  and  among  the  gmvee  of  the  early  genera- 
tioni,  we,  elders  and  meeeeagew  of  tha  Cengwi|grti«Ml 
chnrchee  of  the  United  States  In  Nathmal  Ooimefl  la* 
sembled.  like  th<-m  ac'knowli  (lL:ing  no  rule  of  fuith  but 
the  Word  of  God,  do  now  declare  otir  adherence  to  the 
faith  and  order  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  churchee 
bold  by  oar  Ihthm,  and  anbitaatlaUy  as  embodied  la 
the  eonlbirfona  and  ptaUbrma  whlea  our  svnoda  of 
1648  and  1G80  set  forth  or  reaflinnrd.  We  drelara 
that  the  ex]>erience  of  the  nearly  two  and  a  lialf  cen- 
turies which  have  elapsed  since  the  memoralde  day 
when  oar  airea  founded  here  a  Cliriatian  comnioa- 
wealth,  with  an  die  deralopmeat  of  BOW  fbrms  of  anar 
since  their  times,  has  only  deeperird  our  eonfidsnealtt 
the  faith  and  polity  of  tho.«c  fathers.  We  bleae  Qod 
Ibr  the  inheritance  of  these  doctrines.  We  invoke  tfw 
lielp  of  tiM  Divine  Bedeeaier,  that,  tluoogh  the  piaa> 
aaeo  of  tha  proadiMd  Oomfcrter,  ha  wBI  aaahb  aa  ta 
transmit  them  in  purity  to  our  children. 

"  In  the  times  that  ore  before  us  as  a  nation,  times  at 
once  of  duty  and  of  danger,  wo  ro.st  all  our  hope  in  the 
Qoepelof  thoSenof  Oc^  It  was  the  grand  peculiar- 
ity of  aar  PMllaa  Mfcoa  ttat  they  hold  thia  Geepel, 
not  merely  as  fha  gnand  of  their  personal  salvation, 
but  as  declaring  tfM  worth  of  man  by  the  incarnation 
and  Mcrilea  of  tkt  Son  «f  CM| 
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Its  principles  to  elevate  society,  to  ngnlate  edocatkm, 
to  civilize  humanity,  to  purify  law,  to  reform  the 
Church  and  tlie  State,  and  to  u-<«i!rt  and  tli'fi-nii  \\\k'T- 
ty ;  in  short,  to  mould  and  redeem,  by  its  all-trans- 
forniing  energ)-,  everything  thatbdoOfliloamilllri* 
imdividual  snd  social  iQlatioM. 

*•  It  WM  «he  Mdi  oTovr  Mtrnn  fhit  gvrs  in  this 
fne  land  in  which  we  dwell.  It  i»  l>y  this  faith  only 
that  wc  can  trannnit  to  our  children  a  free  and  happy, 
becau.4e  a  Christian  commonwealth. 

We  hold  it  to  be  »  distinctiTe  oTnalkmoit  of  oar 
Congregational  system  tliat  It  ozalts  that  wUdi  la 
niore  above  that  which  is  Ic**  imp<irtant,  and  by  the 
simplicity  of  its  organization  fat  ilitat«>»,  in  communi- 
ties  where  the  population  is  limited,  the  union  of  all 
troo  beliaTora  ia  ono  Christiaa  Church;  and  that  the 
dlTision  of  ladi  oommonhies  into  sevoral  weak  and 
jealous  .'•ocietios,  holding  the  Fame  rommon  fnitli,  is  n 
Bin  against  the  unity  of  the  boily  of  Christ,  and  at 
ooce  the  shame  and  scandal  of  Christendom. 

**We  rtjdce  that,  throngh  the  infloenoo  of  oar  free 
ijalein  of  apoatoUe  order,  we  can  hold  ftilowahtp  -with 
all  who  arkiiowlodirp  rhriit.  and  act  efficiently  in  the 
work  of  rc'toring  unity  to  the  divided  Church,  and  of 
bringing  liacli  haniiony  and  peace  among  dl  *  who 
lore  oar  JLord  Jesiu  Christ  in  sincerity.* 

**Thm  leeogiiitlBg  tiae  tmity  of  ^  OraHh  of 
Christ  in  all  the  world,  and  knowing  that  we  are  but 
one  branch  of  Christ's  people,  while  adhering  to  our 
peculiar  f.iith  and  onler,  \m>  cxtcnil  to  all  lii'liover> 
the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship  upon  the  basis  of  those 
great  ftmdaaianul  truth*  in  which  aU  Christians 
ahould  agree.  With  them  we  confess  our-feith  in 
God.  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
onlv  livint;  hikI  true  God;  in  Jcmiji  Chrifit,  the  incar- 
nate \S'(jrd,  who  is  exalted  to  l*e  our  liedeemer  and 
king;  and  in  the  Holy  Comforter,  who  is  present  in 
the  Chnrch  to  ngenerate  and  lanctiiy  the  aooL 

"With  the  whole  Chareih,  we  oonhea  the  oomnon 

sinfulness  and  ruin  of  our  race,  and  acknow1odf;e  tliat 
it  is  only  through  the  worli  accomplished  by  the  life 
and  expiatory'  death  of  Christ  that  believers  in  him 
tf  jastified  bafoie  God,  receive  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  tfaioagh  the  preanoe  and  gneo  of  the  Holy  Com- 

fnrtr-r  nre  delivered  ftOB  the  pOWMT  of  ris,  Olid  per- 
fected in  huliy»s. 

"We  b«lie\'e  also  in  the  organized  and  risible 
Cbnnoh,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  in  the 
BMOts  (^Bapdam  andtbe  Lord*s  Supper,  in  the 

rection  <if  tlu>  hody,  nnrl  in  Hii-  fin.il  jiidpnrnf.  the 
issues  of  whicli  are  ctiTual  life  and  t'Vorla»ting  punL^h- 
■lent. 

*'  We  recdve  these  trutlts  on  the  testimony  of  God, 

rD  throngh  ptopheti  and  qioatlaa,  and  in  the  lUie, 
mirncles,  the  death,  the  resurrection  of  his  Son, 
onr  Divine  Kedeenier — a  testimony  pro'crvc-d  for  the 
Cliurili  in  the  Scrijitures  of  the  OKI  anil  llm  Now  Ti-ti- 
tauient«,  which  were  composed  by  holy  men  as  they 
were  moved  hgr  die  Holy  Ghost. 

"  Affirming  now  our  belief  that  those  who  thus  hold 
'one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baiaisni,'  together  constitute 
the  one  catholic  Churdi,  thi-  several  In  u'-i  liuMs  of 
wUtch,  though  called  by  different  names,  are  the  one 
body  of  Chri.<t,  and  that  these  members  of  bis  body 
ara  sacredly  bonnd  to  keep  'the  imity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bonds  of  peace,*  we  declare  that  we  wtll  co-operate 
with  all  who  hold  those  truths.  With  tln>in  we  \s  ill 
carry  the  Gospel  into  every  part  of  this  land,  and  with 
them  we  wOl  go  into  all  the  world,  and  '  preach  the 
Gospel  to  0VH7  m— tare.'  May  ho  to  whom  'all 
power  Is  given  fai  heaven  and  earth*  ftddl  the  promise 
which  i>  all  our  hope :  *  Lo,  I  am  witih  jott  dwny, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  Amen." 

2.  In  Europt. — ^The  doctrines  of  the  EnglUh  Con- 
pegationaliita  wen  set  forth  in  1669  in  the  Savoy 
Oanftaskm*  As  now  itated,  they  an  presealad  in  the 
dsdaiatioB  of  the  Onvragatkiial  Unhm,  la  oxHdaa  of 


a  Calvinistic  type,  but  not  presenting  "  a  scholastic  or 
critical  confession  of  faith."  While  able  writers  have 
vigorously  maintained  the  great  doctrines  (if  the  cvaii- 
gelical  churches,  speculations  upon  doctrine  do  not 
seem  to  have  Lieen  csrried  on  as  extensively  as  in  the 
American  charchoiL  and  the  pacaUaritiee  of  the  "  New 
England  theology**  Iibvo  not  hoen  prominently  dis- 
cufjied. 

III.  GovKiuiMKST. — 1.  In  Arnerica. — Tlje  whole 
administr^ioa  of  Congregationalism  grows  out  of 
the  two  prinripiei  of  (1)  the  oompleteness 

of  Ae  local  dinr^  ftir  Its  own  government,  and  (2) 
the  necessary  fellowship  of  tlio  cluirdirs.  In  all  mat- 
ters concerning  the  mdHvidutd  c/iuich  alone,  no  other 
body  is  necessary  to  conqdeto  or  sanction  its  action, 
and  none  has  power  to  reviie  or  ovomle  It.  Bat  in 
an  nnttaft  conoeming  the  tkmtku  im/MiwMp  as  a 
whole,  thoye  clitirches  properly  convened  express  their 
opinions  and  determine  their  course;  and  although 
their  decision  is  of  force  only  in  such  churches  as 
adopt  it,  yet  the  moial  weight  of  soch  decisions  geneiw 
ally  seenro  aoqnleseeneo.  Tin  two  prineipIeB  msfr 
tioned  limit  each  other. 

(1.)  Of  the  local  CAurch.- — The  church  is  composed 
only  of  persons  supposed  to  be  regenerated,  united  by 
a  covenant  which  recognises  duty  to  God  and  to  each 
other,  masting  ibr  wonJdp,  aaewMiaatB,  and  discipline. 
The  government  is  strictly  democratic,  so  far  as  giving 
the  right  of  voting  to  all  adnlt  males,  and  with  no 
jMiwer  of  veto  in  the  pa>tnr.  By  vote  of  the  brother- 
hood members  are  admitted  or  dismissed,  alleged  of» 
fenders  tried,  and  oenantes  paasad,and  all  officers  elect- 
ed. The  permanent  officers  are  pastor  (or  bishop)  and 
deacons,  with  clerk  and  such  committees  as  the  Church 
finds  dcsiniMe.  The  p.i>tor  is  necessarily  an  ordained 
minister  or  elder,  and,  from  his  position,  "  bishop." 
He  u  chosen  by  the  Church,  and  may  l>e  dismissed  by 
thsChaieli}  hattha  osaal  •'"■■^  of  the  Church  with 
an  Ineorponitad  dvO  soeiety  gtvet  tlie  pastor  a  legal 

relation  to  that  society  (hy  which  he  has  also  been 
chosen  in  concurrence  with  the  Church)  which  the 
Church  cannot  loach.  This  allian<»  Is  a  variation 
from  pore  Ccogregationaliam,  which  some  charcbes  do 
not  praetlee ;  bat  Inannidi  aa  OMmban  of  dwChvrcb 
usually  compose  the  far  larger  poit  Of  tt*  dvil  corpo- 
ration, harm  seldom  ensues. 

(2.)  0/lie  Feltowtkip  of  the  C*«rcA«».— All  churches 
Stand  in  a  sistariy  relation  to  each  other,  and  are  boand 
to  ftalffl  Ms  dnties.  This  eommoidoB  Is  manlfaetad  In 

mntnal  recn;^nifion  ;  in  ndniitting  members  of  one 
church  to  the  communion  of  another ;  in  temporary 
interchange  of  ministers ;  in  the  dismissal  and  rece]^ 
tion  of  members;  in  giving  and  receiving  advke;  in 
givfaig  and  reeeivfaig  help;  in  consnHation  sod  co4|»> 
cration  in  the  edification  of  a  particular  church,  or 
matters  of  general  welfare  ;  and  in  giving  and  receiv- 
ing admonition.  Tht  principles  limit  the  independ- 
ence of  the  local  church,  and  are  embodied  in  the  d»> 
cisions  of  couneiia,  which  are  the  diaidiM  of  a  greater 
or  less  locality,  repreaented  oaeh  hy  paator  and  dele- 
gate, and  convened  for  spedal  occasions.  The  limit- 
ing efTeet  nuy  l<e  seen  thus:  believers  in  a  nivin  lc>- 
cality  may  organize  a  Church,  but  it  is  not  recognued 
as  in  fellowship  until  a  council  of  churches  has  exam- 
ined the  need  of  it,  its  material,  and  its  doctrine,  and 
approved  of  Ha  recognition.  A  Church  may  settle  a 
)M>.stor,  but  he  is  not  in  fellowship  with  other  churches 
until  those  churches  in  council  have  considered  and 
appwwfsd  hia  doctrinal  and  religious  fitneaa.  A  Choidl 
may  exeoonnnnieato  nmembtt^  and  no  powar  onHUa 
can  replace  hfan  In  that  Chnreb ;  bat  tnasmndi  as  the 
effect  of  that  excommunication  is  to  out  him  off  from 
the  communion  of  ail  churches,  the  other  churches 
have  a  right  (and  aadST  certain  circumstances  it  is 
their  datar)  to  oxswlno  tin  case,  and  If  the  Chnrch  ap* 
pears  to  havo  <fted,»awiiBiBand  hia  laatarallDn  \  ' 
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tOOght  to  continue,  and  they  advise  any  Thurch  to 
which  he  nugr  apply  to  raoeiro  him.  A  Church  may 
bMOOM  OTOMOW  b  doelrfM^  «^NudaloaB  by  its  ooD- 
daet,  and  bo  pomr  cu  m«M  Ito  Mlioiw;  bat  ioM- 
mach  u  ttw  teudaliNu  eondnet  fa^otw  all  tbt  church- 
es, they  have  a  ri^;)it  to  remon«itrat«  and  admonish, 
and,  if  that  fjaiU,  withdraw  fellowship  from  the  oCTi-nd- 
tng  Church.  The  gemnl  principle,  therefore,  ia,  that 
while  no  oztomol  pomr  cm  intarfen  with  uj  act  of 
o  Church  whooo  rwnlt  la  eonined  to  Hadf,  yat  If  that 
ant,  in  its  cff  -rt  and  influence,  Knc"!  tif  vond  and  affect* 
the  body  uf  churches,  those  churches  have  full  ri^ht 
to  eonsidcr  such  external  effect  and  influence.  The 
piaatioal  reoalt  of  tha  worUng  of  Umm  prndplca  hat 
baan  to  atenra  both  tha  rtgfata  of  load  eharobea,  and 

the  harmony,  stability  in  dOOtdaO,  Mid  Ullid  OCtion 
of  tlie  di'iiniiiiu  It  !•  ill. 

(,!.)  oj!/,.  u  /-I'.fM/.  — "  The  rainistr\-,"8ay8  the  Na- 
tional Cooncil  of  ItfGd,  "inclodMaUmeDoaUedtothat 
worfct'oad  otdariy  lot  ojnart  by  ottHnaHdh,  Whan  tit- 
dination  of  a  paator  is  to  be  performed,  the  church  in 
which  ho  is  to  bear  ofEcc  invite  a  council  to  examine 
.vi  to  f.iith.  u.TM<\  iind  iiltility,  that,  if  he  Iw  approved, 
they  may  extend  the  hand  of  feUowahip.  If  the  or- 
dfanlfaNi  bo  tai  Tiow  of  any  othar  apbara  of  labor,  the 
reqaest  for  a  council  ought  to  come  (nm  the  church 
of  which  be  Is  a  member.  A  pastor  dtaroisaed  docs 
not  ceaae  to  be  a  minister,  Imt  li  •  .  .uinot  excrci«e  any 
official  act  over  a  church  until  orderly  replaced  in  of. 
Ilea,  except  when  particuhirly  invited  by  a  church." 
Coogvegatioaalists  aclcnowladiia  butom  giBda  of  mia- 
iiten;  re^rding  the  apostoHe  ofloe  aa  ostnoittBaiy, 
and  to  h.ivo  ended  with  the  de.ith  of  tho«e  aWBltwlH 
in  tha  Scriptures.  In  the  early  historj-  of  Anaiiean 
Congregationalism  no  ministry  was  rocegnlaod  asoept 
that  of  a  peateiate.  BniwhaaltbaoaiaeiMeaaaary  to 
pnaeh  the  Goapd  where  there  were  ao  ebonlies,  as  in 
mi-ifiionary  work,  *' evanLtidi^tii"  were  ordained,  but 
with  no  distinction  in  (HirinuMent  character  or  authori- 

trrnn  other  ministers.  A  further  modification  of  the 
erigiaal  riow  baa  tahen  place.  Until  *'now,  all  the 
Congregational  diarcbes,"  aaya  Dr.  Leonard  Baeon, 
"  ai'knowli'd.^p  the  difTriMifi'  li.twrfii  :\  mitii?«ter  of  the 
Go.spi-l  iui'l  a  pa-^tor  of  a  <  tmri  li.  Tlie  former  has  no 
of!i<  i:il  jNiwiT  ill  any  cliun'h  or  over  any  Chrif>tian. 
He  ia  only  a  man  aat  apart  to  preach  tha  Qo^el  when 
God  la  Ma  providence  amy  call  him."  latheordbui- 
tion  of  a  pastor  a  distinction  is  now  pencrall}-  reco«;. 
ni.<tcd  tiotwecn  (I)  the  act  of  st  ttinft  him  apart  aj*  a 
mini.^ter  of  the  Gospr  l.  and  (2)  the  act  of  hi»  installa- 
tion as  pastor  of  the  particular  church.  Ordinations 
wlthoat  pastoral  ehaijge  are  now  fluent,  but  never 
Mtcept  in  view  of  aome  particular  sphere  of  labor. 

Synnds  and  Couneiin. — There  are  no  standing  bodies 
to  hf'ar  .ijifMMli,  trive  evidence,  or  doidan-  thr  opini  ins 
of  the  denomination.  But  bodies  to  lu-ar,  determine, 
and  advi.<)e  are  held  to  be  involved  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  cluirehes,  aad  an  alwaya  called  when  the  occa. 
sloB  b  seen  to  demaad  them.  They  are  more  or  less 
extensive,  according  to  the  niimtier  of .  iinrches  affect- 
ed l)y  any  matter  to  be  considered.  In  all  cases  they 
are  Ine.•till^'x  of  the  churches,  repmailted,  however, 
tgr  pastor  and  dalegata.  Oaly  fomgmmal  syaoda,  aa 
stated  above,  hava  beea  held  hi  the  naltad  Statee. 
Matters  affecting  only  a  limited  territory  cause  the 
ooiiveain^  of  a  Hmiteid  council,  as  in  Connecticut  in 
1709 ;  while  matters  of  menty  local  interest  are  tlie 
oocaston  of  looal  oaaaeila,  or  thoaa  nada  up  of  a  few 
aoatlgaoas  dtanhea,  soch  aa  fcr  the  ordlnatioB  of  a 
pastor  fir  the  hearini^  of  a  c;i«e  of  .illctied  j^ievance. 
All  are  coiiveneii  on  the  motion  of  a  Church  or  church- 
ai,  hut  no  Church  is  obliged  to  partieipato.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  National  CoaacU  of  1866  waa  first  made 
in  a  beal  aMoeblton}  waa  raeemmeBded  by  the 
"Convention  of  the  North-west;"  w.i'^  fnihrnitted  to 
all  the  state  bodies,  and  approved  by  all  save  one, 
^kh  allwwanla^  however,  was  repnamtad;  ■■  * 
II.— U  H 


called,  in  iK'half  of  the  various  churches  represented 
in  the  fit.ite  tuvdies,  b\-  a  Joint  committee  composed  fh>ni 
each  b<)d,\'  a-'scntin,;.  I.«cal  cOBBcUa  are  freqneat^ 
being  called  to  adviae  apoa  the  TCeognitioB  of  new 
ehnrches,  the  ordination  or  ditmlasal  of  pastors,  the 

compl.aint  of  alli'^ri-fl  L,'riev:»n<  e.  and  for  advice  to  any 
Church  desiring  it.  In  cailinv;  a  council,  a  Church 
must  always  be  a  parlj ;  the  only  apparent  esaqtlOB 
being  that  whareiii,  ob  Mtoplalnt  of  injuiy  to  a  nuaii- 
bcr,  the  Chnnh  eajdl  toTie  a  party  by  asaantlng  to 

his  request  frir  a  council,  but  unrtiuomibly  rcfn>c«.  In 
the  latter  ca»c  ttic  uiumlier  may  call  one  himself,  with 
a  statement  of  the  grounds  and  of  the  unreasonable 
fafkiaal  of  the  Church,  ia  which  caaa  the  ooeadl  ia 
ioiowa  aa  ajporfp,  bat  Is  eatiUed  to  all  the  reapectef 
a  mutual  one.  If  the  Church  and  meml>er  (or,  in  sim- 
ilar circuni-tanceti,  the  (  liun  li  and  |Mi.sU»r,  if  there  bo 
differences  between  them )  unite  in  the  call,  it  in  a  niu- 
tmd  oonacil.  A  ooaacil  ia  compoaed  of  tlioae  charcli> 
ea  lavitadf  a  Hst  of  wUdi  la  pvaa  to  aeery  Oliareh 
called,  and  cannot  add  to  or  dimini.^h  the  numlwr. 
It  can  act  only  on  the  nutters  presented  in  the  docu- 
ment calling  it,  which  i^  known  88  the  "letters-mis- 
sive." When  it  has  examined  the  case,  it  puts  ita 
opinion  in  a  "result,"  which  is  communicated  to  aO 
.parties,  and  then  dissolves.  Kefu.<tal  to  adopt  the  re- 
sult does  not  prejudice  the  standing  of  a  Churrh ;  if 
the  refusal  \^  a  >rr  ive  nlft  Tue.  iitxl  such  as  ^hould  af- 
fect fellow.'hip  with  that  Church,  a«  in  c«»e^  of  doc- 
trinal error,  then  new  proceedings  would  l>e  necu'-aary 
for  admoaialiiaK  tb*  oflhodfaig  Charch.  But  the  adop- 
tion of  tha  raiiuta  of  oonndl  by  one  party  in  diffisrence 

is  held  to  ju.«lifv  that  party,  and  in  legal  matt'  r^'.  ••ii<  h 
as  relate  to  the  contract  of  a  pastor  and  parish,  will  lie 
sustained  by  courts.  Tha  lejgal  decisions  on  ecdesi* 
aatical  mattars  have  beea  BnaMraaa  ia  Maasachnsetta. 
Bat  the  eeorts  manly  dadan  what  the  Bsaoes  of  Cob* 
greg^itionalisni  are  in  refcnace  to  any  contract  in  die* 
pute,  and  they  refu.^e  to  fo  behind  the  declaration  of 
facts  made  by  a  council  properly  convened  and  prop* 
erlj  oondoeted.  Tlie  'qratam  of  ooeasioiial  ooaadla  is 
varied  fbom  only  ta  Conacetieat,  where  most  of  the 
churches  arc  united  in  local  consociations,  in  whiih 
system  all  matter-  which  could  elsicwhere  he  refrrred 
to  a  special  i-ouncil,  i^ri^'inated  for  the  purjK)-ic,  are 
referred  to  a  fixed  and  recorded  Uat  of  churches  united 
In  the  coBsoelatloB,  whkh  hare  boaad  themaelree  to 
constitute  a  niiifnal  rounril  •whenever  needed.  .Any 

'  Church  miiv  withdraw  ffuin  a  consociation  without 

'  afleeting  its  staiidintr. 

ClisftMM  and  {/mvw.— Persons  desiring  approbation 
to  pnaeh  apply,  Ibr  eeavealeaea  and  itaaas,  to  keal 
associations  of  ministers,  who  receive  his  crvdentfada 
of  Church  merolKirship  and  of  theologic.il  study,  vx- 
.uiiiuc  him  as  to  liis  reliirjons  ex]>erii  ii<  e.  Ins  d(M'. 
trinal  views,  his  itnowledge  of  scriptural  learning,  and 
hia  general  Atnesa.  Their  approval,  given  in  a  oat* 
tificate,  merely  commends  him  to  the  churches  as  « 
candidate  for  the  miniittry.  In  ordinations  or  instal- 
lations of  pastors,  a  council  of  rhiirr  lit  s  nuike^  simi- 
lar examinations.  Ordinations  arc  aceomjuniied  by  a 
sermon,  an  ordaining  prayer  (in  connection  with  tUa 
"laying  on  of  hands"  by  ovd^nad  miniaters),  clntfB 
to  the  pastor,  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and  an  address 

to  the  Churrdi.  In  the  celebration  of  the  Lnnl'-  .Sup- 
per there  is  no  prcscrilKsd  liturgy.  Persons  a[iplying 
tat  manbership  In  the  Church  on  ptofession  of  faith 
are  ezamiaed  by  tha  Cboich  or  a  oonnaittee,  publicly 
propoonded  ibr  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the  vote  on 

reeejition.  are  voted  for  or  against  by  the  whole  broth- 
,  erhwxl,  and  are  receive<l  in  pulilic  on  adoption  of  the 
Church  covenant,  and  (generally)  assent  to  the  doc- 
trinal coafession  of  the  Cbnrch.  Persons  an  dismiss* 
ed  fran  oaa  Cbarch  to  anotlier,  on  their  applleatioa, 

Ijy  vote  of  the  Church  dismissing,  which  takes  effect 
OB  tha  ncaption  of  the  person  by  the  Church  to  which 
ha  Is  dlMBliiadi  iriiloh  alaa  Taloa  on  Ida 
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Pnhlic  worship  Is  condncti'd  in  the  form  any  CTiurch 
prefer*,  althooi^h  there  ist  a  vt-ry  Reneral  similarity; 
but  a  few  churches  u»e  a  more  or  less  extended  litur^^, 
which  b  eDtinly  within  th«  cootiol  of  every  Chorah. 
In  etaet  of  the  AsdpHn*  of  aBagad  oCudM*,  tlw 
rulf's  i^ixvn  in  the  l^'tli  chnpter  of  Matthew  are  re- 
quired to  be  followed.  If  tlie  first  and  itecond  steps 
have  been  properly  t.ikcn,  the  alleged  offender  is  sum- 
moned by  the  Cbarcb  to  aDpenr  at  •  time  reMonsbly 
dMtnt,  iod  b  entitled  to  moopj  of  all  dinrget,  and  an 
unprejudiced  and  &ir  hearing:  all  the  brotherhood 
vote  upon  the  case.  Church  cenflures  are  of  two  kinds, 
adnnTiitioii  (  which  i*  often  accompunied  by_  8u«]M-n- 
sion  from  Church  privileges)  and  excommunication. 
If  A  OMlDber  claime  to  have  been  nnjustl}'  snrpended 
ar  oieoilimunicatad,  his  remedy  ia  in  aslung  the  Church 
Air  a  matoal  council  to  consider  and  advise  in  the  mat- 
ter, and,  in  cjlm'  of  unri'iiMniaMH  n-fusal,  to  call  a  roun- 
dl  himself,  with  tlie  effect  already  described  under 
Councils. 

2.  In  (rrM(.£ril(iM.— The  general  principles  of  Con- 
gregatioBidinn  aivheM  In  England  precisely  as  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  ininistrj-,  Church 
completeness,  fellowship,  and  discipline,  tliere  is  no 
particalar  variation ;  but  in  administration  the  Congre- 

gattooallata  of  tba  Britiah  lalaoda  make  Ux  leaa  aae  of 
•jttoda  and  eooiidli.   The  alwre  eocplaiiaitioiia,  flwre- 

fore,  are  in  great  degree  in.TjiplicnMf  fn  that  country,  m) 
far  as  they  relate  to  such  lioilien.  At  this  time  (IHfiT)  the 
subject  is  attracting  attention  and  causing  discus.sion. 
Thera  tn,  boworer,  aatociatioBa  or  nnkna  of  ehorches 
rfnflar  to  thoae  to  the  United  8tataa,as  waD  aa  aaeo- 
ciations  ofministen.  The  Knclish  Googr^ationnlists 
have  also  organiz«d  benevolent  religions  societies, 
either  alone  or  with  others,  on  the  vohintir}'  prinri- 
pla,  for  miaaktns,  religioiu  publicationa,  church  build- 
log,  edneatioa,  «te.  Amtmg  dw  OmgpagaHnnal  ao- 
cieiies  are  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  the  Colonial 
Missionary  Society,  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society,  the 
Congregational  Uoard  of  Education,  etc.  Foreign  mis- 
rions  arc  carried  on  by  meana  of  the  L.ondon  Miasion- 
aty  Society,  estahHabad  in  1795,  which  b  ondoDomina- 
tional.  The  Britiah  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the 
Beligions  Tract  Society,  and  others,  receive  the  co- 
operation of  the  Congrefrationalists. 

IV.  Statistics. — The  statistics  of  the  American 
are  given  annuallji  in  the  Congrtgational 
QwirftT^  (Boeton,  Mass.) ;  thoae  of  the  BriMi  Jalaada 
KoA  Colonien  in  the  Cnup^gatumai  Tear-htok,  As 
pnblisheil  .Tnnnnrt",  (i .  illn  ti-d  in  ISfiO"),  they  are 

as  follows,  to  which,  for  the  American  churches,  the 
figures  collected  in  1867  (the  first  cunplotsly  te  be 
loiiad  1900) are  pivfixcd  for  comparison: 

A  mfriean. 

l8M(ror>«f).  INI (br  ISM). 

  iAVt  Moo 

  mgM»  mjm 

Tfamben  tn  flalitaai.a(liMnb.  1S9i,T7*  9IMM 

■    Mir.i-ten.   2,414  3,«» 

Of  the  above,  tha  chmcbea  in  tbo  Unitad  SUtaa,  in 
1866^  worn  STW;  nauhers,  M7,4S8;  namtieTa  te  Sisb- 

l«ith-school«,  ?8r),27.''i ;  ministers,  201''.  These  figures 
do  not  include  over  'J(K)  churches,  indei>enilent.  or  still 
connected  with  presbj-tcrics  on  the  "  Plan  of  Union." 
Charitable  contribatiana  in  1866-6,  exdoding  all  cost 
of  dinrdMa  or  rapain,  or  lappoit  of  dio  nlBistiy,  or 
nf  r'n'^owment  of  srhoola,  ooUogaa,  m  ibaokglMl 
nariea,  rising  $1,200^000. 


Other  PeniM  of  the  World.— The  number  of  Congre- 
gational  churches  established  by  miasionaries  is  very 
considerable,  but  has  never  been  reported.  The  num- 
ber of  miniatata  ii  included  ia  the  Engiiab  and . 
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Sttmmani. — Excluding  the  churches  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent,  and  also  the  missionary  churches,  and 
cimittin^:  the  requi'-it<-'  iiumUcr  for  Canada,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  New  Brunswiclc,  which  are  included  in  both 
tbo  Kngliah  and  American  reports,  there  are  ftmnd  in 
recognised  and  formal  fellowship :  Total  churches, 
5920;  ministers,  6706;  communicants  (estimating  the 
whole  from  the  ]iro]>ortion  of  BaBtaan  tO  CkonhH  te 
the  United  Sutes),  899,tM0. 

Iwrrruiioas  or  LKAsaam^Unittd  jWa<ss^— JL 
large  number  of  aoademiee  are  contfoUed  by  Coagi»> 
gationalists,  but  no  record  has  ever  been  made.  Of 
colleges,  though  none  are  conducted  on  any  cxclujive 
principle,  or  require  any  denominational  test,  the  Con- 
gregationali.'ft.s  control  ISowdoin,  Dartmouth,  Vermont 
University,  Middlaboiy.  WiUiama»  Amhant,Tala,  aad 
partially  a  mimbor  fa  Oe  Wastam  fltetaa,  wblkA  they 
have  hel[>ed  liheraily  tn  endow.  Theological  schoi'l.s 
in  1867,  with  tlie  numl>cr  of  pn>fessors,  lecturers,  etc., 
and  students,  were  as  follows  (one  in  San  FraQci<co, 
California,  waa  alao  chantarod  te  1866^  but  ia  not  jat 
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pBRiODiCALa. — United  8tate».—ffo  periodical  can 
properly  he  called  an  otyan  of  the  denomination,  inas- 
much as  none  an«  controlled  by  either  the  churchea  or 
any  bo<ly  representing  the  churches.  But  the  follow- 
ing are  published  in  their  interests :  Quarterlie.' — 
Uoikeea  Sacra,  Boston,  Maas. ;  AVw  iMglcmder,  New 
Havmi,  Com. ;  Con^f/utifnal  Quart.,  Borton,  Mass. ; 
C(m(frrg<tti(mal  Rrrir 'i\  Hu-tnn,  Relipous  (week- 

ly>  new)ipaj)ors  :  Cimffretfiidi  tkiiist  and  Botton  FfCord- 
rr,  Huston.  Mas*. ;  Christian  JUirror,  Portland,  M.iine; 
Fsmwnt  Chromde,  Wipdsor,  Vt. ;  JeeA^Mw  HtraU, 
Hartftvd,  Conn. ;  i4<iNiwf,  Chicago,  lU. ;  Piae{/k,Sm 
Francisco,  Cal.  Tlic  Wi  l«h  ('nnt,Tepational  clmrehea 
in  the  United  States  bavc  their  own  publications. 
Many  otliar  periodicals  —  missionary,  tract,  Sabhath« 
school,  ate.— 4m  mately  or  wholly  oondncted  by  Coii- 
gregatfaDalisto,  teit  wittoiiC  disttecfiTS  depomtealfcm- 
al  character. 

Enffkmd. —  Yfar-book,  etc.  (annual).  Qu-irttrlies — 
.foumal  of  Sacred  JMertiturf  ,-  Urilxfh  Qwirtrrly  Rtriev. 
Eighteen  monthlies.    Kewsnuieis  —  ISimeonformiit, 
Et^ftiA  Mtpmittt,  ChMam  WorU,  and  21s  inApm 
dmt. 

Sondond. — Conffrepationnl  yfng<isiw  (monthly). 

Ireland. — Ctm<jrrtjati< m<il  }t'uj'izlnr  ( i n on 1 1 1 1 y  1 . 

WaUt.~-Djfddiadur  A  nnibynujfr  (annual) ;  Beimiad 
(qiiaitariy),  and  five  other  periodicals. 

Canada.  —  Indrptndmlf  TfltOBto  (oMntllty);  Md»- 
trral  Witnft$  (weekly). 

V.  LiTKKATi  liv.  The  Arneflna  Conprecation.il 
churches  have  required  from  the  begtening  ministers 
of  liberal  education  and  extensive  learning.  Wnm 
this  culture  large  eootribatiooa  hove  raanlt^  to  gen- 
oml  as  well  aa  dsnomlnatiooal  and  rsUgioas  Utantare. 
Of  tha  vaiy  many  arthofi  ia 
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Utter,  tho  foUonli^  BM^  Jm  nwDdoiiied  at  til*  wott  I 

prominunt :  ' 

In  Ckurck  Polity,  in  the  17th  centurv,  John  Cottm, 
Joba  Norton,  Tboaiu  Hooker,  Richard  Mather,  Juhn 
INivwipart,  focNMO  Bblhor  (Pno.  Hamrd  CoUetps). ' 
Iti  thn  18th  century,  CoUoa  Mather,  Samael  Hatber, 
John  Wi^,  Ezra  Stiles  (Pre*.  Tale  College).  In  the 
|.ri'.«ent  cciitiin-,  .lohn  Mitchell,  Thonuu  C.  Upham, 
liathaoael  fimmona,  Leonard  Bacon,  Preston  Cum> 
aillgll^Ctaoilt  Pun  chord,  Henry  M.  Dexter.  The  work 
~   i"  by  the  laat  named,  wbkh  h 


the  latest  American  work,  is  also  the  fnllaat  and  most 
f\h:iu:4tiro,  and  is  generally  r«reivod  l^tka  ChUTcbee 
aa  a  safe  and  comprehensive  guide. 

In  DenomiHtUional  llUtory,  in  tho  17th  century-,  Gov. 
John  Wlntbrop,  Nathaniel  Jiorton,  William  Hubbard. 
In  the  18th  century,  Cotton  Mather,  Thomu  Prince, 
.lereniy  TUlknap.  In  the  present  century,  Leonani 
Ba<»n,  Bola  B.  Edwariln,  George  Punchard.  The  lln- 
tory  of  Comgresatiomilitm  by  the  latter,  though  not  yet 
conj^Mfld,  ia  a  w«ik  of  tiiocongb  naaarob  and  paeuUar 
valae. 

In  T^itt^ofry .  in  the  17th  centnr>-,  Cotton,  Norton,  tho 
Mathers,  Thoiu.vs  Sbep.ml.  In  iho  mth  century,  .Sam- 
uel WilUrd  {Body  of  DivmUy),  Jon.ithnn  Edwards, 
Jonathan  Ed  wards  the  yonngar,  Joaeph  Bellamy,  Sam> 
oal  Hopkins,  Stephen  West  In  tfw  pwaeut  eantory, 
John  Small.\v,  Nathaniel  Emmon.^,  A.ia  Burton,  Jense 
Appleton  (I'ros.  Bowdoin  College),  Leonard  Wotxis, 
Enoch  Pond,  Timothv  D wight  (Pres.  Yale  College), 
Bdwaid  D.  Griffin  (Ptea.  WUlUnu  CoUageX  Nathaniel 
W.  Taylor,  Bennett  Tyler,  Lyman  Boadwr,  Edward 
Baaeber,  Charles  G.  Finney  (Pree.  Ot>crltn  Collcfre), 
Aia  Maban  (Pres.  OlKrlin  College),  Mark  Hopkins 
^  (Pres.  Williams  CuUuK'e),  Edwaidi  A.  Ftek,  Honee 
"  Bashnall,  Qaoign  P.  Fiaher. 

la  BlUieat liienliit$yU9um  Btaut  ThanlMlon- 
aries  of  the  .Vmcrican  Board  have  made  very  extensive 
contributions  in  tho  bogoageaof  the  world,  aa  well  as 
to  general  scionce ;  amonc  thiBi,  Mynm  Wfaulow  is 
qtecially  prominent. 

JU'Vcarious  relative  Sttidies  tatd  tn  Sfligiotu  IToritr, 
Bdw.  Hitchcock  (Pres.  Amherst  College),  Jaa.  Marsh, 
Joaeph  P.  Thomp»t)n,  lUchard  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  .Austin 
Phelps,  Henry  Ward  Hf'fclior,  .\tii4ii>itus  C".  Thoiiij'Mtn, 
Kathan  W.  Fi^ko,  Nehcmiah  Adams,  Ilay  Palmer 
(hjoiuand  other  rcligiou8  poems),  lx>wcll  Mason  (iu 
aaaiad  mnak),  Uubbard  Winalow,  Joaaph  Haven,  Ru- 
fba  Anderson  (see.  A.  B.  C.  F.  V.y,  Noah  Ptorter,  Jr., 
John  Lirtl.  Siimui'l  C.  B.irtlett,  I^onird  Bacon,  Thomas 
C.  Dpham,  Leonard  Wood*,  Jr.,  James  B.  Walker. 

In  England,  after  John  Robinson,  who.w  writings 
in  Lajden  bagan  atrictly  Congregational  literature, 
am  finrnd  tba  namea  of  HUton,  Goodwin,  Nye,  John 
,  Owen,  Chamock,  Watta,  Dotlrlrid-:e,  and,  later,  Wani- 
law,  Davidson,  Newman  Hall,  Robert  Vaugbau,  John 
Angell  James.  Hanbai7*a  Mtmorialt  ia  n  work  of 
graat  hiitoricai  valoa. 

VI.  APTHOBiTiBB.~-Aa  Congrefadimalista  admit  no 

ailigalort)  standards  of  human  (levi-in^.  tlii-re  are  proj)- 
erly  no  authijriiiri  for  K<jvcrtiii)int  or  doctrine;  but 
tbiir  principles  are  stated  in  Declarations,  in  which 
they  are  ai^oad,  and  which  cany  grant  atoral  Ibroe. 
The  principal  on  doelrina  wn  m  Waatmtnrtar  Con- 
fession, as  revised  by  the  Savoy  .Synod  in  IflSf,  and 
again  by  tho  Boston  Syno<l  of  1G80;  the  "Principles 
of  Relij^ion"  of  the  Con^rej^ational  Union  of  En^^land 
and  Walea ;  and  the  "  Deciaration  of  Faith"  set  forth 
bytlM  AmerleanNatfoBalCoand]  b)  1865.  Ofaode- 
siastlral  polity,  tho  principal  are  the  Savoy  "Order  of 
the  ChurchcH"  in  1659;  thp  "Cambridj^s  Plntform" 
in  IG^iS  ;  tho  "  Saybrook  Platforni  '  in  im-*  ;  the 
"Principles  of  Church  Onler  aiid  Discii.liuo"  of  the 
"Congregational  Union  of  En^jland ;"  and  the  "  Plat- 
of  Cbnrch  Polity"  of  the  National  Conndl  in 
The  worka  of  many  writara  are  alao  oooiidared 


dples  and  naages  are.  The  volumes  of  tho  Conrjxfg  r- 
timul  Quatirrly  (Boston)  alfo  contain  careful  discus- 
si  in-  I'll  tiir  i-i'vpral  ]>oints  of  polity  as  well  us  history, 
and  famish  full  atatiatica.  The  Engliab  Yaar-book  fur- 
ndahea  endi  atatlatka  aaare  eoUaetod  hi-Oreat  Brhafai. 

Ccngregationinta,  or  Apoatolical  Congre- 
gation, a  designation  of  the  tramontane  party  in 
Franco,  which,  under  the  reign  of  Napoletm  I,  re- 
anmad  tba  dinction  of  primaij  iaatmclion,  and  oatal^ 
Haliad  nll^ona  aaaodatlona.  After  tlia  raitoratlon  of 
the  Bourbons,  tho  power  of  the  Con>;regutionists  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  they  moilu  extraordinary  edbrts 
lo  bring  buck  the  Church  of  Franco  under  the  domin- 
km  of  Boma.  Tbey  oaorpad  the  control  of  publio  io- 
■traetlon,  aatabliabed  eoUqjea  and  aaminailM,  eon- 

nectcd  themselves  with  tho  .Tcsuits.  nnd  ovaB  gllBad 
tho  control  of  thu  (Hdicd  of  I'ari.«.  Thuir  leaders  bcld 
the  highest  stations  at  court.  'I'hu  material  meant  of 
tba  Congregation  were  to  a  large  extent  fbmisbed  hjf 
Hm  |^b«iDC<AHaai  Ob  thera  ««M  800,000  paBMMa 
oontriballBg  oacb  one  cent  a  week).  The  celebrated 
Lamennals  belonged  to  this  party.  At  last  their  u.sur- 
]>;iti(in  of  power  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  counter- 
party, which  gradually  gaintid  strength  and  inlluenec. . 
In  1810  eoont  Montloaier  proved  the  existence  of  tho 
Congregation  to  be  illegal.  A  large  number  of  bbhops 
appealed  to  the  king  against  the  abuse  of  the  Gallican 
lilHifties.  The  Coii^Tcgation  cnil<-  kvored  to  excite  the 
fanaticism  of  the  people  by  senuous  and  tracts,  but  in 

1827  tba  Higher  Chamber  resolved  to  interfere  activa> 
ly  In  pottbig  down  all  Jeauitie  aMOdatjOM,  and  ia 

1828  the  control  of  the  primary  acbocla  waa  givon  to 
the  minist-  r  of  I'ulilic  In  tnirtion.  It  was  then  de- 
cided that  every  teacher  should  declare  in  writing  that 
ha  waa  not  a  member  of  any  forfalddan  religious  asaO- 
dation,  or  be  anqiandad.  A  Urge  nnmbar  of  Congr^ 
gationista  left  Fnmee  In  eonaequenco,  hot  titoir  halhi- 
ence,  which  made  itsclff.  lt  even  after  their  departure, 
was  not  entirety  lost  until  the  Revolution  of  lb3U. — 
Piorar,  ffiikmnal  Luikm,  It,  tSt. 

Congmity.    8ae  CnNntoNtrv. 
Conl'ah  (Hah.  in  tho  prolonged  form  Konga'hu^ 
!tn^33,  a  contnetad  tena  ntJeamiakt  SopL  'IfxoWa^ 

another  mod.-  of  writing'  (  Tcr.  xxU,  24,88;  XUVil,!) 
the  name  of  lung  Jkuuiachis  (q.  v.). 
Oontets.  Sea  OofwnrwB. 

Conjuration,  the  form  of  w  nrd'*  or  crrpmony  by 
which  diemons  are  sappoaed  to  be  expelle^l  iu  the 
Charch  of  Roma.   Sea  ExoROtSM. 

Connell,  Zech-vriah,  a  Methodlat  Eptocopal  min> 
Ister,  was  liom  in  Connollsville,  Fayette  County,  Pa.. 
Septomlicr  11,  17!M.  In  IHOl  his  father  removed  to 
the  Weat,  and  settled  in  Adams  County,  Ohio.  Hi!« 
early  adncatlon  waa  such  as  could  lie  obtained  in  the 
Weat  at  that  day,  which  be  diligently  imprarad.  Ua 
was  a  faithful  student  and  became  a  wise  man.  Ho 
entcrc  l  th<^  itin^^rant  ministry  in  l**}^.  and  tilled  v.ari- 
ons  stati'ms,  as  minister  and  presidint;  elder,  with  uni- 
form fidelity  and  success,  np  to  tho  year  of  his  death. 
Methodism*  bd  Ohio  U  largely  mdebtad  to  him,  not 
only  for  its  extent,  hot  fbr  Ita  diafncter.  Tfy  Ua  nol 
aa  a  preacher,  and  his  skill  as  an  arlministrator,  be 
gnined  and  kept  the  confidence  of  the  Church  dnring 
his  long  career  of  sorvlca.  He  was  five  times  olected 
to  tho  Oonexal  Conference.  Ha  died  December  18, 
1863.— lfbw(i>«  qrCon  frrmefi,  1R84,  p.  148. 

Conon.  bishop  of  i:  nir .  He  whs  a  native  of  Tem- 
esvar,  in  Mysia  (now  Huni^ary),  educated  In  Sicily, 
and  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome,  Oct.  21,  686.  He 
sent  the  Irish  miMionary  Kilian  to  Germany  to  praach 
to  the  pagan  Tbnringians.    Ha  died  Sept.  21, 687. 

Cooool'alkCICknii.  3tzzi,lS,U).  floo  CoirA> 

HIAtl. 

Cononites,  fldlomn  of  Conon,  bishop  of  Tanoa, 
In  CDicia,  in  Om  Otli  ooatvjr,  a  dbelple  of  JohaaDoa 
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PhilopOAiia  (4.  rX  Conon  diffmd  from  nifloponiu 
fn  tlw  doetrio*  of  Hm  rBMtnvetloa,  nuintahiiiiK  that 

tbe  dissolution  of  the  body  after  death  affect«d  only 
the  fonn,  not  the  matter  of  the  body,  and  ttimt  at  the 
resurrection  fli*-  "i  ul  was  reunited  with  the  same, 
tboogh  trufformed  body.— W«tser  a.  Welte,  Jrirela»- 
Lex.  fl,  796.  8m  JoRAsms  Phuomirm  ;  Tkitbs- 
I8M. 

Conrad  of  Marbarg.  See  Kohkao  toh  Ma»> 


Conrad,  William,  a  highly  useful  minister  in  the 
German  Heformed  Church,  bom  Aug.  11,  1808.  He 
poraued  his  classical  aud  preparatory  studie*  in  the  Ke- 
liMnMd  Academy  «iid  Theological  Semimij,  then  loca- 
ted at  York,  Pa.  He  was  Ueemod  to  pnacb  by  the 
Westmoreland  Classis,  Pa.,  fai  Ifej,  1835,  and  lal>ored 
the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life  as  a  pioneer  ia  West 
FlMUUJ^VaBlA.  His  death  occurred  Feb.  16,  IMS.  U» 
m»  an  etndent.  At  a  writer  he  oAan  appaaiw 
ed  in  tiM  Qioreb  papera.  He  it  aleo  the  anfliov  of  a 
volume  on  Baptism,  pulili.«hed  1847,  and  of  several  un- 
publinhed  works  on  difforcnt  subjects — one  on  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism.  Fur  thirty  years  be  gathered  gc- 
okgiGal  epedioetM,  tbe  entire  collectioii  of  which  he 
presented  to  Weetmordand  College,  one  of  wboee 
foiin  h-rs  and  best  friends  he  was. 

Conring  (Coming),  Ubbxam,  one  of  tbe  most 
learned  men  of  bit  time,  wat  bom  al  Norien,  in  Batt 

FHealand,  Nov.  9th,  16n6 ;  became  professor  of  Philos- 
ophy, Medicine,  and  JurLsprudence  at  Ilelmstadt,  and 
in  ]i'M)  privy  counsellor  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick. 
Ue  died  Dec.  12, 1G81.  Public  law  ia  greatly  indebted 
to  him,  and  ho  may  tio  said  to  have  filwt  brought  it  to 
•  tdeptific  fbrm.  Ue  waa  alto  among  tlie  first  to 
adopt  HanroT't  theory  of  the  eircalation  of  the  blood. 
Si  complete  work'-.  civi)<r.t(nn(;  a  nnmticr  of  treatises 
on  ecclesiastical  huliject.'^,  p.'irtiiMil;ir1y  on  th«>  ri^^hts  of 
Protestantism  as  opposed  to  the  Honiish  Church,  were 
publiabed  by  Qdbel  (Brootw.  1780y  7  rolt.  kL^— 
Flerer,  Viihiinal-LaSKn,  a.  ▼. 

Conaalvi,  Ercolb,  marquis  of  Consalvi,  a  cardi- 
nal, and  one  of  the  ablett  diplomatic  agentt  of  Rome 
In  fhe  pntent  century,  wat  born  at  Roma,  June  8, 

1757.  Piii<»  VI  appointed  him  in  to  the  office  of 
Uditore  delta  Kiera  ruota,  and  afti  rward.t  miniiiter  of 
war.  In  this  ca|)ac  ity  lie  .showed  himself  a  stcniy  en- 
emy of  the  French  R«v<^ution.  Whan  the  French 
tooopt  took  Rome  in  1798  ha  waa  made  prieoner.  but 
toon  after  released.  After  the  death  of  Pius  VI  he 
was  secretary'  of  the  conclave  which  c1<'ct<»d  rjirdiiial 
Chiramonte  (Pius  VII)  and  -o.rn  after  i'l>^On"! 

he  was  made  by  the  new  pope  secretary  of  f^tate 
and  cardinal.  In  1801  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
algnadthaooncordatwithNapoleon,  July  15;  hut  hav- 
ing aftMTWards  Incnrred  the  displeasure  of  the 
nr,  Cooialvi  msiirn.-.l  (1.S06)  his  office.  He  rr  fusod 
his  assent  to  the  <1ivorri>  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine, 
in  the  council  held  on  the  subject,  and  was  exiled  in 
1809.  Tha  pope  having  zatunied  to  Room  in  1S14, 
Consalvf  waa  realored  to  Ui  poaHka  aa  prime  mlnlt- 

tt  r,  nnil  soon  n^nt  to  the  coafiuUBCet held  )iy  the  irreat 
powers  at  lx>ndon  as  representative  of  t)iu  papal  in- 
tetetta.  He  was  also  pa]>al  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Goafl^wt  of  Vienna,  when  be  aecnred  the  rettitution 
of  an  the  papal  terrltoriea  with  ttie  esceptfon  of  Avig- 
non and  Vcnai.'.sin.  A^ninst  the  incorporation  of 
these  places  with  France  he  protected,  as  uIho  against 
the  occnpation  of  Ferrara  and  Rimini  by  Aastflan 
tvoopa,  and  againet  tha  aacularitation  of  tbe  ecclesias- 
tfeal  atatet  of  Q«nnany.  Thla  pnitoit^  however,  was 
of  no  avail,  nri'l  ho  was  alao  nnaooOHafbl  in  his  en- 
deavor to  r(  arrange  the  eccletlattical  alRiirs  of  Ger- 
many by  ono  general  conconlat.  He  was  more  for- 
tunate in  his  negotiatktnt  with  perticnlar  states,  and 
raceenfnlly  concluded  coacoidato  (q.  t.)  wHh  Fhiaoe, 
Botaia,  SMaad,  FinMla,  Anatria, 


berg,  flndlniiLSpabi, Genera,  and  even  with  St.  Do* 
mingo  and  ChflL  At  tbe  death  of  Pltu  V II  (l 823)  he 
retired  to  Porto  d'Anzo,  but  w.i-  called  again  to  Kome 
by  Leo  XII,  who  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, which  office  he  had  hardly  accepted  when  be 
died,  Jan.  M,  18iU.—irdMN>et  da  Cardmal  Coiualii 
(wKh  faitndoetien  and  notot  by  Cretineao-Joly,  Paris, 
18G4.  2  vols.);  Wetzcr  u.  Wclte,  Kirchrn-Lfx.  ii,  811: 
Bartboldy,  Zuffe  euu  dem  Lebtu  da  Card.  Comaaid 
ffllattgagdt,iaM);  Jwa(aMftn,»Pab>Mgfc 

Conaaxigulnity,  alliance  by  blood,  as  ajimits 
(q.  v.)  is  alliance  by  marriage.  Certain  degrees  of 
consanguinity  are  among  the  impediments  to  mar- . 
riaga,  both  bgr  the  law  of  nature  and  by  the  revealed 
word  of  Ood.  Tbeee  degrees,  as  deilned  by  the  Choich 
of  Ftiglaml,  arc  cxpresHod  in  a  table  drawn  up  by 
archbishop  Parker  in  154<3,  and  aet  forth  by  autliority. 
lUataUalaaalbllowa: 

A  Tdttl^  Kintlrfii  fill  i  Af  nil'!,  trhiT  -ui  ir/,o«><r<r  are  re- 
Itttti  on forbiddt n  m  Scnjtture  aii'i  our  halts  to  rwony 
togtther. 


A  iwnnan  hhi'i  wA  moiry 

tr(.'/i  iitr 

1  GrandfiitliiT, 

5  OfaadmoilMt'a  Botffeaai, 
8  H ashaad*a  Orsndfitlwr. 

4  Fnlher'a  Brother, 
B  .M.)tli»'r"ii  Hmther, 

6  1  athcfa  .^i.-ter'i  ITufbaad. 

7  Mothern  Slater'*  Hunbtuid, 

8  Ilii«t>aoil'i'l'atherVBruth<>r, 
0  Uutband-sMothcf'dlniUMr. 

10  Father, 
U  Wei  ■ 
UHuAaaffa 

18  Boo, 

14  lliii>h«Dd'a'l 

If)  Dnii^'litefs 

16  nn.thcr, 

IT  Huibiind'i  Brother, 

15  >i»(er'a  Iluaband. 

19  Son>  Sou, 
?0  Dangliter'i  Aon, 

21  Son'*  Daughter'^  TTiir'tmnd. 

22  I>atiirVitcr'»  Daughter'*  Uu»> 

'.'.■^  lln-l.and'i"  fon'n  Son, 
'.'4  Hui>bnn<l'-<  I  >iii:g)lle^a  fltn. 

'-'.'»  IlruthiT'ii  Sun, 
'.'fi  Mi'tpr'i'  Son, 
2"  Hr^rfher**  Daughter'*  Utu- 
ttaad. 

28SI-r<r'«   DaiiRht<T't  Hui- 

l-KTlll, 

Wif,    itrnthrr'a  Daufdtter,  89  Uushand's  Brotbei'a  Son, 
o  \v  •  >  -i.ter'a DaagMor.   aOHoatand'a 8kilai»aaaB. 
See  AFFixrrr. 
Conacfenoe.  Sea  Braics;  UoaAX.  Pmuwo- 

PHT. 

CONSCIENCE,  Cases  of.    See  CAsrisTBT. 

Consclentiarli  (conscience  people),  the  name  of 
a  sect  of  athfi'tic  froethinkprs  in  the  17th  century. 
The  founder  of  tbe  sect  was  a  student  of  theology  at 
the  Univeraity  of  Jenn,  Matthias  von  Knutten  (alao 
called  Knuzan  or  Kuntzen),  bom  at  Oldenswoith,  in 
Sohleswij;,  w  ho,  while  studying  at  Jena  (In  1674),  dr- 
cul  it>  il  a^lot^^r  the  s-tuili  iit>  two  writinjTS.  in  »lii(  h  ho 
denied  the  existence  of  (iod,  tlie  authority  of  the  Uilile, 
and  the  difference  between  marriage  and  fornication, 
recognitlag  onl|y  the  individual  reaaom  and  ctmtcime* 
(hence  the  name)  aa  mlea  of  rel  igioos  belief.  Knottm 
claimed  to  have  numerous  ndherent«  nt  all  the  univeiw 
sities  and  capitals  of  Europe,  at  .lenn  no  less  than  700, 
and  thua  brought  the  university  into  l>ad  repute.  The 
profeaton  of  Jena  indignantly  denied  hit  aaiertion. 
Tbe  exdlement  prodoced  by  t  he  dlteovery  of  the  ai;!- 
tation  of  Knntsen  soon  died  out,  and  the  ConsHfrttinrii 
were  no  longer  heard  of.  25ee  Wetzer  n.Welte,  KircJk.- 
Lot.  ii,SL6|  Arnold,  JEM. K.AlaMilu<.ToLIL 

ConMonrttoii  (jmptKfy  aona  fimi  of  tin  twA 


A  aum«MVBO(aiarry  Ad 

I 
t 

t  WMbTs  GfaaAaelhar. 

4  Katlicr"-!  SUter, 

6  Mother'*  .Sister, 

<  Father's  Hn-th.  r's  Wife. 

7  Mother'*  Ilruthrr'a  Wife, 

8  Wlfe  i!  Fathtfr's  Sinter, 
»  Wift'*  Mothei's  Sister. 

10  Mnther, 
It  Slep-iDoUMr, 
18  WWa  Nether. 

IS  Daughter, 

14  Wife's  Daughter, 

15  8on's  WUt, 

18  Si-ter. 
IT  Wit,  ■«  .>Jiiiier, 
IS  Hi  otlier'ti  \\  ife. 
1ft  Nn'*  Danghier, 

90  DanRhter's  Dnnchler, 

91  Son-f  >nn's  Wif.'. 

22  DniiL-!itrr'»  S.-tf*  Wife, 

83  WifrV  Sill-,'  1':,  't,-M.T, 

24Wifi'ii  L)auj;ht' r  -  lii\iiK'h- 
ter. 

215  Brodier"*  Dnii^'tiipr, 
2il  Si-lri'»  I  l.uiflii.r, 

27  llrullii T'fl  f^.iii'*  Wifft 
2S  ^i^ter-K  S.m'i-  Wife, 
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Jiy^t  taiaA%  to  ht  Ao^,  often  rendered  "sanctify ;'' 
i/miytZM,  to  cfedscolB;  rcAllow,  to  OMipfete),  tbe  act 
ofd«roiinc«r  Mtlinf  npiitaiutUqgtotlM  worship 
or  lerriee  of  God.   8ee  DnnoATioir.   Tbe  Mosaic 

l.iw  nnlained  that  all  the  first-bom,  Itoth  of  man  and 
beast,  should  be  sanctified  or  consecrated  to  God.  See 
FkMTMOBV.  Tho  whole  race  of  Abraham  was  in  a 
paenUar  naanar  oooaeerated  to  hia  wonhip^  and  the 
tillw  of  Levi  and  flunfly  of  Aaron  irere  mere  innnedi- 
ateljr  consecrated  to  the  serv  ice  of  (lod  (Kxod.  xiii.  2 ; 
xii,  15;  Nans,  lii,  12;  1  Pet.  ii,  9).  See  Sacekdotal 
OiiDKR.  Psillrtni  these  consecrations  ordained  by 
(iod,  than  mm  oCbers  which  depended  on  tlie  will  of 
men,  and  wore  eitber  to  oontlnna  fcrerev  or  ftr  •  time 

«  nlv.  See  Vnw.  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel, 
oflfered  her  son  to  the  Ixml  to  »er\  c  all  his  lifLlinie  in 
tiM  tabernacle  (1  Sam.  i,  11 ;  conij).  Luke  i,  15).  Da- 
▼id  and  Solomon  devoted  the  Nethinim  to  the  service 
of  the  Ttnplo  ftnww  (Em  -vfli,  10).  Tho  Hebrews 
sometimes  devoted  their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  Lord, 
An<l  sometimes  the  spoils  taken  in  war  (I^vit  xxrii, 
2H.  In  like  manner,  vessels  (Josh,  vi,  Ift).  profits 

(Mic.  iv,  18X  individoala  (Nam.  ti,  9-13 ;  1  8am.  i,  11 ; 
Lalte  i,  16),  and  nations  (Exod.  ziz,  9),  wtn  ofln  ded- 1 
ieated.    See  Am atiikma.  1 

The  New  TesUroent  also  famishes  as  with  exam- 
ples of  consecration.  Christians  in  general  are  es- 
teemed as  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  and  are  a  holy  . 
nee,  a  chosen  psoplo  0.  Pet.  ii,  9).  Ministers  are  in 
a  peculiar  manner  eonsectatad  or  set  apart,  and  so  are 
places  of  worship,  the  forms  of  dedication  varrinf;  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  ilifTt-rent  iKxlie^^  of  ( 'hri-tl.ms. 
See  Oruisatio;*.  It  does  not  appear  U»at  we  have 
any  particular  accounts  of  the  formal  consecration  of 
churcbee  earlier  than  the  foorth  oentory,  a  fact  which 
mar  be  easily  acecnntod  fbr  bj  ooasUsrfng  lbs  drw 
rumstances  of  the  times  Ivcfors  f?WHtaBtillti  8ss  the 
articles  following;  also  lir.uuk 

C05SF.CRATIOX  -  oFKERiNO.  At  the  inaognratlon 
of  tiie  Israelitish  priesthood,  in  connection  with  the 
dblatlon,  certain  parts  of  tbe  Tfetim  (a  ram),  besides 

hrcail  and  cakes,  were  laid  in  the  h  ind  fif  tln"  person  tO 
be  consecrated,  before  be  came  to  tlie  altar  (Exod. 
zsix,  22  sq. ;  LsT.  tW,  t6  sq.),  as  n  ninipnlation  ex- 
pressive of  the  representstivo  power  tbos  oonferred 
(Bahr,  Sf/mbol.  ii,  42(}).  This  depositing  in  tiM  hand 
is  calle<l  liy  the  toclinical  term  fWing  their  hand  (A. 
y.  consecrate,"  Exod.  xxviii,  41;  zxiz,  9;  Lev. 
xxi,10;  Vnn.iii,8;  omnphExod.  xxxil,10t  1  Cbron. 
xxix,  5),  and  thus  the  sacerdotal  con^eeration-ofTering 
itself  was  styled  tiJUlmg  (D'^K^Q,  sc.  of  the  hand,  Sept. 
tAAmiCi  Lst-  87;  xxrflt  i^),  and  the  sacrific^ 
ram  was  designated  liy  tho  corresfwnding  temi  (?"X 
C^M^^  Exod.  xxix,  26).— Winer,  i,  38L   See  Of- 


CONSECRATION,  in  the  Christian  Church,  a  cer- 
«nony  of  dedicating  persons  or  things  to  the  service  of 
God.  It  is  Mpodslfy  tftHM  to  tiM  aattlBg  apart  of 

bishops  for  their  oflfice,  and  to  the  dsdkntioil  of  Cbnnsh 

edifices  to  the  worship  of  God. 

I.  C'^fuecration  of  Bithop*. — The  forms  for  the  con- 
secration of  bishope  in  tlie  Qrsek,  Roman,  Anglican, 
and  Methodist  Bplseopsl  diurebes  are  giTen  onder 

BisHor  (i,  «22,  fr23).  In  the  preface  to  the  form  used  \ 
in  the  Church  of  En^iland,  it  is  .stated  that  no  one  shall  i 
be  accouHted  or  taken  to  he  a  liichop,  or  snflTcred  to 
execute  the  same  function,  unless  he  bo  called,  tried, 
and  admitted  tlicreanto  according  to  tbat  ibnn,  or 
hath  formtrly  hadrpiieopalamtecratitm.  The  conclud- 
ing portion  of  this  sentence  recognises  the  validity  of 
consecrations  ^;iveii  in  forei^iti  churches  by  any  other 
form  adopted  by  those  churches.  Tbos  a  Greeic  or 
Roman  bishop,  conforming  to  the  roles  of  tlio  Church 
of  England,  requires  no  f^h  consecration,  but  is  at 
liberty  to  offidate  in  that  Chorch  (Hooli,  s.  v.).   The  i 


(Sresk  and  Roman  ebotebes,  on  tbo  contrary,  do  not 

recopnbe  the  validity  of  Aii;^'lican  con<ernitiirns. 

According  to  a  canon  of  the  titbt  Nicenc  Council, 
there  must  be  four,  or  at  leaat  three  bishops  preaentafc 
the  consscntion  oi  a  bishop.  See  Collbok,  2. 

II.  OmaeeivUm  of  CkinAn.  —1.  AmAtwi  Omrt^ 

— The  practice  of  suleninly  (le-Iimting  to  God  those 
edifice!)  wliith  hud  \>Mcn  built  for  his  worship  is  very 
ancient.  Tbe  precise  manner  in  which  it  was  done 
for  tbo  first  tlirao  sges  of  Chiistisnity  is  unknown ; 
bot  EttSeUns  ilkos  an  noeonnt  of  tbs  caremony  by 
which  the  diuioh  of  Jerusalem,  built  by  Constuntine, 
wa5  consecrated,  A.D.  335.  On  such  occasions  it  was 
usual  for  a  whole  synod  of  the  neighboring  or  pro^  in- 
cial  bishops  to  assemble.  "  The  sdennity  ordinarily 
began  with  a  panegyrical  oration  or  aermon  in  oon- 
meniorntion  of  the  founder,  which  was  followed  by 
prayers,  among  which  there  seems  to  have  been  one  in 
particular  for  tlie  church  wliit  h  was  then  to  l)e  dedi- 
cated. The  act  of  consecrating  churches  was  so  poco- 
Unly  raaarrsd  to  tiia  oOoa  of  Usbops  that  presbyters 
were  not  allowed  to  perform  it  Anciently  diurcbes 
were  always  dedicated  to  God,  and  not  to  saint«, 
though  t)iev  wiTe  soiriitinieh  distili^ui-'lu'il  liy  their 

namM  as  a  memorial  of  them.  Consecration  was  per- 
figniMd,iBdlANntly,onany  day;  bnt,  whatoTer  tbe 

day  was,  it  was  nsaidly  kept  and  observed  among  Hu&r 
annual  festivals.  To  this  pope  Gregory,  sumamed 
the  Great,  added  a  new  custom  in  England,  which  was, 
that  on  the  anniversary'  of  the  dedication  of  churches, 
and  partienlsrly  of  those  which  had  been  heathen  tem- 
ples, the  peoplo  migiit  bnild  thomsalves  bootba  connd 
the  church,  and  tiiara  ftart  thamselTos,  in  lien  of  their 
ancient  sacrifice*  while  they  ^vi  ri'  heathens.  Tho 
miilr^,  which  are  still  observed  in  some  Englisii  coun- 
ties, arc  the  remains  of  tliese  feasts  of  dedication." 

2.  CAiire*  ^Jbme.—' '  The  oonaeeratktn  of  a  chonb 
is  performed  with  much  ceremony  in  the  Church  of 
Ilninr.  !iy  whose  members  this  rite  is  usually  termed 
a  dedication.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  relics  which 
ara  to  ba  dapssltad  in  the  altar  of  the  new  church  are 
put  Into  A  dean  voaad,  tofwtber  with  three  grains  of 
ineenee,  to  which  a  piece  of  parelmient  is  added,  con- 
taining the  diiy  of  the  month  and  year,  and  the  name 
of  the  ofliciating  bishop.  1  bree  crosses  an)  painted 
on  eai-h  of  the  church  walls,  and  over  each  cross  a 
candlo  is  placed.  On  the  morning  appointed  for  tlw 
ceremony,  tho  bishop,  arrayed  in  his  pontUical  Tsst- 
nients,  and  attended  by  the  <  lergy,  goes  to  the  door 
of  tho  church,  where  the>'  recite  the  ^ev^•n  fM  nitential 
psalms;  after  which  ho  makes  a  tour  «f  the  chnrch 
walla,  sprinkling  them  in  the  name  of  the  Uoly  Trin- 
ity. This  rits  iMhtg  peribrmed,  bo  bnaciba  aft  iSbm 

church  door  with  his  pastoral  staflT,  repeating  tnm 
I'salm  x.xiii  [xxiv],  '^AtloUite  firla.;  et  iniroibit  Rex 
Gli>ria."  A  ileacon.  shut  up  in  the  church,  ileinarids. 
Out  at  itte  GMmt"  To  which  tbe  bishop  an- 
swers, **DmimmybHi9  tt  ftHmt:  Dmmm  fokm  fo 
pntliof"  At  the  same  time  the  bishop  ewsass  tba 
door,  repeating  Um  following  verse : 


On  the  admission  of  the  bishop  and  cK  ri.'y  into  the 
choKcli,  tho  FeRj  Creator  is  sung.  Then  one  of  tbe  sub- 
deacons  takes  adiea,  and  sprinldss  them  on  the  pave* 

ment  in  the  fomi  of  ,i  crosa ;  next  fbUow  the  litanies 
and  other  parts  of  divine  service.  After  which  the 
bUbop,  with  his  iKi>toral  sUfT,  describes,  as  with  a  pen, 
two  alphabets  in  the  ashes  sprinkled  by  the  deacon, 
and  pneeads  to  consecrate  the  altar  by  sprinkling  it 
with  a  mixture  of  water,  wine,  salt,  and  asbea,  in  tlie 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  consecration  of  tho  altar 
is  followed  by  a  .-ol.  nin  pro*  <  >sion  of  the  relics,  which 
are  deposited  under  it  with  great  ceremony.  During 
tho  whole  of  this  imposing  solemnity  the  church  b 
finely  adorned,  anrl  tapers  are  lighted  upon  the  altar. 
Moss  a  afterwards  ferfonned  by  the  bishop,  or  by 
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8.  Prokitaid  Ciwrehe$. — Hm  Chareb  of  England 

retaini)  the  usage  of  ctinsecration  l><ith  for  Church  (•<li- 
fices  and  cemeteries.  What  is  called  the  consecration 
of  •  chnrch  at  proaent  u  purely  a  kg<^  (not  a  relig- 
iooa)  act,  dnlj  Mtting  aaida  •  certain  baUdiag  from 
Bccular  oaea.  Thanii  m  tern  of  prarer  tar  eoiMcra- 
tion  of  churches  prcpiirod  by  (.oiii]'otrnt  authority;  it 
iji  liifl  to  every  bishop  to  use  any  which  he  thinks  fit, 
though  the  form  which  was  prepared  by  the  biabope 
in  1712 il that iiNOtgMiMallyiuMd.  Botallasiitang 
numftoriMd  fimm  mn  lll^ial,  and  eontway  to  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  i  Eden,  8.  v.).  The  fonn  of  1712 
waa  adopted,  witli  flight  modifiration.H,  by  the  Prutcs- 
tut  BpUcopal  Church  in  the  I'nitfil  States:  it  i» 
glvm  m  Dm  Prayetwbook.  The  form  uaad  in  tbe 
Melhodbt  Epiwopal  Chmdi  (toe  IMication)  ia  taken 
partly  from  ft  f  irm  nf  consecration  prfjinrcd  by  bishop 
Aiidreweji,  and  partly  frtmi  the  alKJVs-uiciitionod  form 
of  1712.  It  may  be  found  in  tho  IHsdpUne  (pt.  iv,  ch. 
viU).  The  new  *'  Litorgy  of  tbe  liecman  Jtofonaed 
ditircfa"  In  America  eonlaiae  an  ezedlent  fimn  tat 

IIn  consPiTiitinn  nf  n  ctuirch,  as  doc*  nl«o  tbe**UlinV 
fjrof  tlie  Kvungclical  Lutheran  Church"  (§  18). 

OonMenaoa  Oenevensis,  a  confession  of  (kith 
drawn  up  by  Calvin  in  1&&1.  Its  title  is  De  attma 
Jjti  prcnifstinntifme,  qtut  lin  taltdfm  alim  ex  hominibut 
eieyii,  alio*  »w>  <  jn7.' '  r-  H'/uit,  it.  dr  pnn  i'fr  nfia,  qua  ret 
kutnanas  ffubemal,  awmnt*  pastttrum  Cfm-mmt  ecde- 
tia,  a  J.  Cahmo  exjxuittu  ((tcnev.  1552,  l^vo,  in  Opp. 
Til,  688).  It  is  given  in  Nieineyer,  CbUeeHo  Qn^euity- 
mm  (1840),  p.  tl8  et  sq.  Itx  purpose  was  to  mute  the 
Swiss  churchcB.  with  regard  to  [in-dc^ti nation,  as  the 
Con$erwu  Tiyxtrintu  (q.  t.)  had  served  to  do  with  regard 
to  the  sacraments.  It  presents  tiM  OdTinistic  theory 
of  predeetinatloin  with  great  cleamese  and  decision. — 
Smith*!  Hegenhaels  iTbitOfy  A/AieAVflM,  §  222 ;  Sbedd, 
Hittoty  qf  ChrittiaH  Doctrine,  bk.  vii,  ch.  ii,  §  2. 

COOMHSIUI  TigurintM,  a  confession  prepared  by 
CdTin  In  1549,  and  adepted  frjr  the  Zmfeh  theokginia. 

"  It  grew  out  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Calvin  to  eflbct 
a  union  among  the  Uefonneil  ujMin  the  <l<K-trine  of  tlie 
Eucharist."  Its  title  in  ('oni'-nrin  mutun  in  rr  rttrrn- 
meiUarin  Sfinistror.  Tigur.  et  J.  Calnni,  and  consistj^ 
of  26  articlee  {OMni  Opp.  ▼iii,  p.  «M  sq.  and  in  his 
Trad,  theolog.  [GenoT.  1611 ;  Amntor.  1667,  fol.].  It 
was  separately  printed  In  IRM  bv  Hobert  Stephen,  and 
is  given  in  Nioroeyer,  Cwifrfxio  r','V'  fionum  [ll^lO],  p. 
191  aqO* — Sbedd,  History  <ff  Doctrines,  bk.  riii,  ch.  ii, 
9     Hagenbaeh,  BiHarjf  t^Dutnm,  %  tXL 

Consilia  Evangelica,  in  tho  noman  Catholic 
Church,  are  such  moral  counsels  as  arc  n>'t  obligatory 
for  every  Christian,  bat  are  atlrited  in  onU  r  to  ]kt- 
liMtioD.  The  name  ia  generally  applied  to  tbe  three 
meaaatie  vowe  of  Titginity,  rolantaty  porerty,  and 
ohedienco  (to  the  mona.stic  nupcrior),  but  snnic  tlio- 
ologians  of  the  Church  of  Rome  count  as  many  as 
twflve  "evangelical  counciln."  It  is  necdleM  to  wiy 
that  Protestanta  admit  of  no  sucb  distinctions. — Her- 
log,  Jteal-BiKytiop.  Hi,  119.  See  SoratsBOOAmm. 

Conaistory  (I.  it  r  nsisttinum\  a  name  designa- 
ting a  college!  >'f  nil  ti  who  acted  as  advisers  of  the 
B****"  emperors  in  iini>ortant  aflfairs  of  tlM  Mate,  as 
veil  the  place  vbere  these  nweliiigi  wen  held. 
1.  fa  the  Amim  CMloKe  CItcI  the  name  baa  fre- 
<|lieintly.  liut  n.  t  ^'iini-rally,  lieen  used  to  ih-sitniiitf  rol- 
leges  of  menil'-ers  of  tho  chapter,  also  thi-  c)ii«co[ial 
chapters  themselves,  Tiowod  as  a  whole,  in  their  rela- 
tions to  Che  bishop  and  to  the  diocese.  Pitpal  eomtis- 
toriet,  or  Cbniiilorjes  of  eonMiolt  (Omil$lnria  ranK- 
»j6'«m\  arc  meetings  of  ttn'  lollcgcs  of  canliniils,  call- 
ed by  the  (lopn  fur  Kleiilx-rating  on  ini|K>rtunt  afl'airs 
of  the  Church,  and  generally  under  his  presidency. 
Tbsee  consistoriee  are  partlj  ragalar  (usually  onoe  a 
tortaigfaQ,  la  which  only  oantfai^  take  port,  ooder  the 


I  presidency  of  tt*  pope  or  of  the  tea  of  the  coltoge  of 
cardinals.  They  are  called  secret  coiuttlories  (eomtitto- 
!  ria  lecreta).  When,  on  solemn  occasions,  bishops  and 
the  ministers  of  foreign  jK>wcrs  are  admitted,  they  are 
called pubUe  amtittorie*  (cotuistoria  publiea).  The  lat- 
ter are  always  presided  over  by  the  pope.  At  both 
the  fiatdinala havo  a  consultatlTO  Tote.  The  sab- 
Jecta  which  are  to  be  Anally  disposed  of  in  a  consistory 
are  first  selected  by  the  pope  with  the  aid  of  an  extraor- 
dinary congregation,  consisting  of  the  oldest  (ju>  to  th>^ 
time  of  appointment)  cardinal  bishop,  the  oldest  cardi- 
lul  pikit,  and  tho  oldoet  caidiiial  deaeea,  the  cwdtaial 
Yko^anoeller,  the  ondhul  dunoberiain,  and  the  car- 
dinal Mintary  of  state;  and  after  that  referred  f  r 
preparatory  lielibcration  to  the  dmtistorial  Congrtga- 
lion.  See  CoxoitBOATioii.  The  resolutions 
at  secret  consistories  are  promalgated  in  a  pnlUe  i 
sistory,  and  mostly  accompanied  by  a  aolonii  **aDo> 
cution"  (q.  v.)  of  tho  pdjic.  ^\  prc>iifling  the  pope 
is  mounted  on  a  niaj^niticent  tlirone  and  habited  in  his 
pontificalia ;  on  his  right  sit  tho  cardinal  bishops  and 
priestly  and  on  the  left  the  cardinal  deacona.  The 
other  prelatea,  pwflioBotaiiee,  aodltora  of  the  rota, 
and  ofliccrF.  arr  seated  on  the  stcjis  of  the  tl^ronf  ;  the 
conrtiers  on  the  ground  ;  anila.s*ador8  on  ibo  ri):ht, 
and  con>i>ti'riul  and  fiscal  advocates  bebiml  tlic  <  ardi- 
nala.— Wetxer  n.  Welte,  Ktrckm-Ltx.  ii,  and  iSXL 
S.  In  &e  Xattercw  ttaU  dhireHet  eonaistsriee  are 
boards  of  clerical  and  lay  oiBcen  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  country,  as  highest  bishop  for  the 
adminititration  and  sutH.-rintcndencc  of  c<  tl('.-<ia!'tical 
affairs,  for  exercising  Jurisdiction  in  marriage  aSairr, 
and  for  lafietittg  ecclesiastical  penalties.  Tbe  first 
consistory  waa  established  at  Wittenberg  in  1637,  the 
second  at  lieipsic  in  154B.  The  memb^s  are  called 
"  consistorial  councillors,"  tlii>  <  liicf  "  consi^to^^al 
{ireaident."  If  there  are  more  tlian  one  consistory  in 
a  country,  a  "supreme  or  national  consistor}'"  (CUBir- 
Contittar^m,  XfliAt  •  CoMMforwai)  is  placed  over 
the  "  prorindal  copststories."  If  the  right  to  esUb* 
lish  a  con^^istorA-  was  conceded  by  the  sorereigQ  of  a 
country*  to  a  nobleman  or  city,  such  a  consistory  waa 
called  a  ''mediate  consistoi^-"  (J/<-(/ia/-Coiii.<uforrtias). 
Near^  all  tho  ooDabtories  of  this  cUm  hava  boat 
abollahod  in  modem  timee.  Aa  the  power  of  eoosb- 
torics  was  defined  l  y  the  prin<  ch,  it  differed  in  difTcr- 
cnt  countries.  In  the  Rtfonntti  churches  the  name 
i  conslstoiy  b  equal  to  tbe  presbytery  of  the  Presbyte- 
'  riaa  choiehei.  For  ftill  inHinoatioo,  coneolt  BAbner, 
I  Jtu  EeMkuSam  A^tesfawfiwii,  and  Rkhter,  AibIoi- 

ordn'tngtm. 

3.  The  lower  Church  courts  in  the  (icrman  and  Re- 
formed Dutch  churches  in  America  are  also  called  ctm- 
fiMories.—llenof^  £eal-£itcyilop,  ill,  ISO ;  M'etcer  a. 
Welte,  KircJUn-LeaOim,  H,  811 1  (SouliMfbis  Jb- 

JbmieJ  I>utch  Chirch,  ch.  ii,  art.  ii. 

Conaociation.  See  CoaoBsoAnoaAuaia. 

Conaolamentnm.  See  ^a— ami 

Console  (Lat.  c.'n.«<>fiai),abcadnttonpfeiloo^ 
nioes,  figures,  busts,  etc 

Constance,  Comcn.  or  (fkmaXiim  CmiSmlt- 

erue),  a  synod  assombletl  1  v  \>o\-<-  John  XXIII,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  writ  of  the  «'ni|M'n>r  Sigi^mund,  and 
which  sat  from  1414  to  1418.  ( )nc  of  its  profe.-fed  ob- 
Jecto  waa  to  put  an  end  to  the  echiain  which  had  lasted 
fbr  tldrty  years,  and  whidi  was  ouiaed  by  the  torwd 

1  laim.ints  of  the  papacy.  At  this  time,  lK>.«idP5  .Toba 
(lialthasar  Cossa),  two  others  claimed  the  title  of  pine, 
Yiz,,  Pedro  of  Luna,  a  native  of  Catalonia,  who  styled 
himself  Benedict  Xlll^  and  Angelo  Corrsiriot  a  Yoo^ 
tion,  who  Bwomed  the  name  of  Gregory  XII.  Ab> 
other  object  of  the  council  was  to  t.ikf  f  r^iz.ince  of 
the  so-<-alled  heresies  of  Huss  and  WicktitTc.  Tho 
count  il  ve:i»  convokes!  to  meet  at  Coostaoce  on  the  fes- 
tival  of  AU  Saints,  A.D.  1414,  and  ao  great  was  tbe 
laflaz  of  panooi.  Out  it  waa  laekoMd  that  aot  laa 
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tlun  thirty  tboiuand  horses  were  bronnht  to  Con- 
stance, which  nujr  give  aooM  id«a  of  the  eoonnoiu 
eoncounaofiMoplt.  ItitililMtfHil»dntagtlMiM- 
•ion,  the  emperor,  the  pope,  twenty  prinoet,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  connta,  more  than  twenty  cardinuls, 
seven  patriarchs,  twenty  archhUhopo,  ninety-one  bish- 
op*, six  hundred  other  clerical  dignitaries,  and  al>oat 
fiar  thousand  priests,  were  present  at  tliis  celebrated 
■imililj.  Hm  pntMidtd  htwadM  of  WicUURi  and 
Bom  WW  ben  oondBBUcdf 

standing  the  assurances  of  safety  fcivon  hfan  by  the 
emperor,  was  burnt,  July  6,  1415  [see  Hobs],  and  his 
Maild  aad  companion,  Jerome  of  I'ra^uc,  met  with  the 
same  him  Mmj  80,  1416  TaM  Juoaut  The  three 
popes  wan  fcrraally  depoMO,  and  ItotlaViras  legally 
chosen  to  thi<  rh.ilr  of  St.  Peter;  but,  in!itoafl  of  fur- 
thering the  emperor's  wishes  for  a  rt.formation  in  the 
■Atnof  the  Church,  he  thwarted  his  plans,  and  noth- 
ing WM  dOM  till  tiw  Coooeil  of  Basle  (q.  Y.).  Atthia 
erandl  tlM  qnilioa  WW  Ttrj  wwmlj  agitiM  iriMtib* 
cr  the  authority  of  an  OMnmenical  council  is  proatpr 
than  thnt  of  a  pope  or  not?  Gerson  proved  thut  in 
certain  cases  the  Church,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
aa  «acamwiical  coaodl,  can  assamble  without  the  oom- 
omd  or  eonaeiit  «f  <h«  popa,  aren  aoppoatng  Un  to 
ham  been  canonically  elected,  and  to  live  rfspectaM}-. 
^MM  peculiar  cases  he  states  to  be,  "  1.  If  the  pt>j>e, 
being  accused,  and  brought  into  a  position  requiring 
the  opinion  of  the  Church,  refuae  to  convoke  a  coancil 
ftr  tba  impoaa.  9.  When  hnpottant  matters  OMic«rB> 
ing  the  government  of  the  Church  are  in  agitation, 
quiring  to  be  set  at  rest  by  an  cscumenical  conncil, 
wlii'h.  nnvi-rtlu'lc'-.s,  tho  |wif>p  ri'fu.scs  U>  cimviikf." 
The  sources  of  inforniatiun  as  to  this  council  are  ani- 
pla:  among  them  are  Van  der  Hardt,  Madman  aemim- 
iam  ComtUmiieHM  Concilium  (ed.  Bohiutedt,  Berlin, 
1742,  6  vols,  fol.);  Chastenet,  Xom.  Hitt.  du  Caneih 
de  Cont'ance  (Paris,  171 K.  4to) ;  L'Enfant,  Hitt.  du  Cone, 
dt  Constance  (Amst.  1727,  fol.);  the  same  translated 
(Lond.  1730,  2  vols.  4to).  See  London,  Manual  of 
Oamdii,  160 sq.-,  Haaa,  CA.  BkL  S77,  291,  848;  Mos- 
hrfm,  €%.  Bid,  fl,  ^  sq. ;  Weisenberg,  Dia  gro$am 
Kirchmrenamml.  vol.  ii ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lex.  ii,  849 ;  Herzog,  Real-Knrykl.  iii,  144.  • 

Constant,  Bk?».iamin,  a  distinguished  French  poli- 
tician of  the  liberal  school,  was  Uim  at  Lausanne  1767  ; 
adocatod  in  England  and  Germany.  He  entered  pub- 
lic Ufa  in  1799;  was  banished  by  Napolaon  in  1801 ; 
took  office  nnder  Napoleon  on  Us  ntom  tttm  Elba, 
1814 ;  became  a  popular  repreeentative  nnder  Charlea 
X;  and  died  Dec.  8, 1830.  Ho  wrote  largely  in  poli- 
tics; but  it  is  oar  place  only  to  mention  hLs  treatise 
Dt  la  Religion  eontidtree  dttns  $a  source,  tetfnrmu  et 
m  flsslgBP—wto  (Paria,  1824-81, 6  vola.  8vo),  and  a 
potdmrnooa  wofk,  Dm  Poh/OuUm  fwnote  c— Mini 

im$  Kt  riipporfs  nr-:c  la  j  hUomykk  tt  fa  rB%llW  CM'  \ 

iSamt  (Pari.s  IKW,  -l  vols.  8vo).  ! 

Coustaiitiiie  the  (Iheat  (CoxarAXTiNrs,  Cai- 
cs  Flavu.s  Valkiius  AntEuius),  son  of  tiie  emperor 
Constantios  Clilonu  and  of  his  wife  Helena,  was  bora 
A.D.  Sn  or  974  (aae  Hbloia)  at  Naiasna  (now  Mlsaa) ' 
In  lUyricnm,  or,  according  to  other  traditions,  in  Brit- 
ain. He  first  distinguished  himself  l)y  his  military 
talents  under  DiocWtian,  in  that  moniirrb's  famous 
Sgrptian  expedition,  296  ;  subsequently  he  ser%'ed 
nndor  Galerius  in  the  Persian  war.  In' 806  the  two 
aniparotl,  Diocletian  and  M&ximian,  abdicated,  and 
wan  ioecaeded  by  Constantios  Chlorns  and  Oalerins. 
Qalarins,  who  could  not  cndiir>'  th>-  lirilliant  and  ener- 
getic genius  of  Constantine,  took  every  means  of  ex- 
posing him  to  :Unger,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  waa  ' 
tba  period  whan  lia  acqnind  that  miiitan  of  naarva, 
cnsing,  and  wfadon  wtildi  was  ao  eooairfenoBs  In  Ua 
Modoct  in  after  years.  At  l;L«t  Constantino  fled  to 
Ids  flither,  who  ruled  in  the  West,  and  joined  liim  at 
,  Boalogna  Jul    ha  WW  atMog  «at  «tt  Ml  o^adttiw  I 


against  the  Picts  in  North  Rritnin. 
at  Vorlc,  July  25,  .'106,  having  |)ro<:laimed  Ua  aon  Con* 
Btantine  his  succe.^sor.  The  Roman  soldiers,  in  the 
Pratoriom  at  York,  proclaimed  Constantiaa  emperoTa 
Ha  now  wrato  •  condlialofy  latlar  to  Oalorfna,  and  n> 
quested  to  be  acknowledged  as  Aufru^tux.  Halfrius, 
however,  would  not  allow  him  the  title  oT  August u$, 
und  gave  him  that  of  Owtir  only.  Constantine  took 
poaaession  of  the  countries  which  hod  baan  subject  to 
nia  fcHiar,  vis.,  Gaul,  Spahi,  and  Britain ;  and,  liav* 
ing  overcome  the  Franks,  be  toned  his  arms  against 
Maxentins,  who  had  usurped  the  government  of  Italy 
atul  .\frica.  He  conqucrvd  Maxcntius  in  three  bat- 
tles, the  last  at  the  3111  vian  bridge,  under  the  walls  of 
Boom.  Constantine  was  now  declared  by  the  senate 
Augustus  and  Pontifax  ICazinms  (Oct.  88, 812>.  It 
was  in  this  campaign  that  be  is  said  to  have  aeen  a 
flaming  cross  in  llu"  lit  avcn';,  beneath  the  sun,  t)e«ring 
this  inscription,  Jn  hoc  tigno  vmcety  i.  e.  "  By  this  sign 
thon  shalt  conquer ;"  and  on  the  same  authority  it  ia 
stated  that  Christ  himself  appeared  to  hia  the  fbliow- 
ing  night  and  ordend  Um  to  taira  fbr  hia  standard  an 
imitation  of  the  fiery  cross  which  \w  )w\  si-cn.  He 
accordingly  caused  a  standard  to  be  made  in  thin  form, 
which  was  called  the  labarvm  (q.  v.).  Thi."  arc  unt 
rests  chiefly  on  the  taatinumj  of  £aaabina  {Vita  Cots' 
tkmtim,  i,  29,  80),  said  to  ba  Ibnded  <»  a  eonmranfen* 
tion  flrom  Constantine  himself.  "Lactantiut<,  the  ear- 
liest witness  (Z>e  moriilms  pfrsfcutorum,  c.  44,  a  work 
which  may  not  have  been  writt>  n  by  Lactantius,  but 
yat  waa  compoaad  afaont  A.D.  814  or  816),  apeaka  onlj 
of  a  di  aain,  in  wbicli  flia  aMparnr  waa  diwctad  to  atamp 
on  the  shields  of  hi.^  .soMiors  '  the  honvcnly  sign  of 
God,'  that  is,  the  cro;*?,  with  thp  nnine  of  Christ,  and 
thus  to  go  forth  against  his  enemy"  (Schaff,  Hufory 
^iks  ChruHm  Chunk,  vol.  ii,  $  ^  where  this  point, 
and  Indaad  tlia  wboia  nlatfon  of  ConalMitina  to  tba 
Church,  is  lulmiraU^  Inated).  In  Jannary,  818,  be 
puldishe<l  the  roemMable  edict  of  toleration  in  favor 
of  the  Christians,  by  which  all  the  proficrty  that  had 
been  taken  tnm  the  Christiana  daring  the  persecutions 
was  restored  to  them.  '*  Thajr  w«ra  also  inada  eUgilda 
to  public  offices.  This  edict  has  accordingly  been  re- 
garded as  marking  the  triumph  of  the  cross  and  the 
downfall  of  [i  iL-.m! -tn.  ILivin^r 'Irfciti-d  I.ii  iniuh.  who 
showed  a  mortal  iiutred  to  the  Cbri.«tians,  Constantine 
became  sole  head  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empire 
in  825,  the  year  noted  for  the  oscumenical  council  whidi 
he  convened  at  Nice,  in  Bitbynia,  and  which  he  attend- 
ed in  jHTson,  fur  tlic  purpose  of  si  !tliiii.t  tlic  Arl:iii  cnn- 
troversy.  Towards  the  close  of  liis  life  he  favored  the 
Arians,  to  wlikh  ha  was  induced  by  Eusebius  of  KloiK 
media,  in  oonaaqoance  of  which  ho  tianiabad  many 
ortlMdos  btsbops.  Though  ho  proftosad  Christianity, 
he  was  not  baptized  till  he  fell  sick  in  3.17,  in  which 
year  he  died  in  Nicomedia"  (Buck,  Theol.  Dkt,  s.  v.). 
Hio  aanata  of  Bono  plowKI      — Ao  giodt)  cod 
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the  Chrutians  of  Um  East  reckoned  him  WDong  the 
aainU:  his  festival  b  rtill  celebrated  by  the  Greek, 
Coptic,  and  Ku»8ian  i  huri  hr^  en  the  21tst  of  May. 

"WbttteTer  may  have  be«n  the  true  character  of 
ffimrtinrtnt'f  conTenfam  to  the  Christian  faith,  its  coo* 
■eqaence*  were  afml  inpMtMiM  faoUi  to  the  empiM 
and  to  the  Choreh  of  ChiUt  Tt  opened  the  wwj  ftir 
the  uiiolinlrui  ti  il  jirojMiiJ-.iticn  of  the  Gospel  to  a  wider 
extent  than  at  any  fiirmcr  period  of  it*  hiiitory.  All 
ilBptdimenta  to  an  open  prufctvion  of  Christianity  were 
iCBorod,  Mid  U  baeuM  the  eatobliebed  religioii  of  the 
oupire.  NnmenKis,  howover.  In  Taifoof  polnto  of 
view,  118  were  the  advantages  accruing  to  it  from  this 
change,  it  i^oon  beg:in  to  tiuffcr  from  being  brought 
Into  clOM  ciintact  with  the  fostering  influence  of  secu- 
lar power.  The  elnplidlijr  of  the  Goapel  wee  oamipi* 
«d;  pompoae  ritee  and  cemooniee  won  lotrodoeed; 
worldly  honors  :mtl  diiolunient.H  were  conferred  on  the 
teachers  of  Chri>tiunity.  aii'l  the  king«loni  of  Chri.-t 
in  a  great  measure  c(>nverte(l  into  a  kingdom  of  this 
world.  The  cbamctei^of  Constantino  has  boon  tlie 
object  of  varione  end  contradictor  ji  JndgniMrta,  Moord- 
inp  to  the  ro!iL;ii  tii;  nnd  political  spirit  of  tin-  vnrioni* 
writem.  Kusel'iii.",  N  izariiis,  and  other  Chri.-thin  con- 
temporaries, grateful  for  tho  protiM-tion  afFDrdcd  hy  the 
eoBperor  to  tho  Christian  religion,  may  bo  considered 
kb  ifnmggAU,  whflo  Zodmm  and  otlier  heatboB 
writett,  aabaatcd  by  an  opposite  feeling,  were  his  en- 
emies. The  brief  summing-up  of  Eatropiu*  L«  perhaps 
ncari-jit  the  trutli:  'In  tlie  firiit  part  of  hin  rei^:n  lie 
was  equal  to  the  )>e»t  princes,  in  the  latter  to  middling 
oaee.  He  had  many  great  qulities ;  he  was  fbnd  of 
mttitaiy  glory,  and  was  suooMsful.  He  was  also  fa- 
vorable to  civil  arts  and  liberal  studies;  fond  of  being 
loved  and  jirai.icd,  and  liln-ral  to  nii>>t  of  his  friends. 
He  made  many  laws;  some  p^iod  nnd  eipiitahh',  oth- 
ers superfluous,  and  some  harsh  ami  severe'  "  (IffwI. 
Bueky.  Soa  Gibbon,  Jkdim  and  Fali,  i.  454  sq. ;  Man- 
90,  Lebm  KmHaiOmCB  (Breslan,  1817);  Keim,  Urber- 

IHU  K<mst<tntini  2':m  Cfinst' rithum  CZurich,  I'^fVJ^  ; 
Bnrckhardt,  iJir  /,>  >t  KimsUviiin  des  Unmi'n  ;  Schaff, 
Ch.  //•«/.  1.  c. ;  Neander,  Ch.  (  I  »rrcy'H  ed.  i,  ii,  tii ; 
Stanley,  JuiM^m  Church,  Lect.  \  \.     See  I)<>natii>n. 

Constantine,  Pope  (708-715),  a  native  of  Syria, 
succeeded  Sisinnius  in  7(h.  Bo  Ttsited  ( 'onxtantino- 
plo  and  Kkomedie,  where  be  nceived  with  great 
bonorbrtho  Justinian  the  younger.  After 

his  return  to  Hutne  lie  dofi  inlcd  tli'-  wnr«hi])  of  im- 
ages against  John,  |<atri.ir<-h  of  Constantinople,  and 
agaiBst  Philippicus,  u  ho  had  usurped  the  empire. 
Felix,  aidibiabop  of  liaTonna,  who  bad  at  flnt  re- 
fused to  aeiaowledge  CoBstaatlne,  and  bed  b«wn  ex- 
iled in  cnnseqin-nre,  made  his  sutinii^sion  to  Mni.  and 
was  rein>tated  in  liin  nee.  Constantine  died  April  8, 
715,  and  was  succeeded  by  GregOiy  II.->W«(lW  nnd 
Welte,  Kirch.-Ltx.  ii,  KW.' 

Conatantlnople.  —  There  are  few  cities  which 
nlto  noire  points  of  interest  tban  ConetantiBople.  It 
is  unsurpassed  in  many  elemento  of  beauty,  and  for 
twent^'-flve  centnrtee  has  been  a  place  of  great  politi- 
cal and  commercial  importam c  Iiuring  several  hun- 
dred ycArs  it  was  the  chief  centre  of  learning,  refine- 
ment, and  miliuri'  power.  As  tiM  seat  of  the  Greek 
Cbnreb,  in  it  were  held  a  largo  nnmher  of  councils. 
TbelndteatloBS  are  that  Its  fbture  will  be  as  important 
,  as  its  yiaf.t  1  irv.  Yet  rio  city  has  suffered  mor.' 
from  the  desolations  of  earthquakes,  pests,  (amine, 
Are,  and  sword. 

I.  fTMfoiy.— There  are  tbreodeflnod  qwcha:  1,  ftom 
flw  fcondation  of  tbe  city  (B.C.  (M7)  till  It  become  the 
capital  of  the  I{<iman  empire  3<1.T) ;  2,  from  this 

time  till  its  conquest  l-y  the  Turks  (.\.  I).  l\b:\)  ;  end, 
t,  under  the  Turkish  dominion  till  the  present  time. 

\.  JBgaoHtrnm. — Tbe  anelent  Greeks  attributed  the 
fcwdatieB  of  Bynntiam  to  n  colooy  of  Uogariaos^ 
who^  direetad  bj  an  ond*  cfApoUoiboilt  n  tStj  (fi. 


C.  667)  on  tbe  high  land  formerly  occupied  by  the 
old  seraglio.  This  city  soon  became  the  entrepot  fi  r 
the  j;r.iin  trade  from  the  lilack  Sea  to  Greece.  With, 
out  any  great  military  power  or  ambition  of  its  owa» 
Byiraiiani  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dilfereat  dUet 
tlMt  meeeesiToly  hocamo  dominant  In  Greece.  It 
yielded  witboat  resistance  to  Dariiu  (B.C.  513).  The 
ten  thousand  rested  here  in  tln-ir  n  treat  (B.C.  40'). 
During  a  siege  by  Philip  of  Macedi<n  (B.C.  340),  a 
light  suddenly  appeared  one  nigbt,  enalding  the  Athe> 
nian  garrison  to  eea  and  tbwMt  an  intended  aaaault  by 
tbe  besiegers.  In  commomoatien  vt  tbit  erent,  a 
crescent  ippcars  on  'omc  Hyr.antine  coinB,  and  to  this 
is  usually  attributeil  the  origin  of  the  crefcrnt,  the  em- 
blem of  the  Turkish  empire,  adopted  immediately  tif- 
tor  tbe  conquest  of  Constantinople.  With  Greece  this 
dty  MI  mider  tbe  domfaiion  of  Rome  (B.C.  ItS).  An 
ancient  lej;end  relates  that  the  apo»tle  St.  Andrew,  on 
hi.s  arrival  at  (lalata,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople, 
pressed  the  form  of  a  cross  into  the  rock  with  hiahttd. 
After  preaching  bore  two  yean,  bo  was  driven  awny 
by  tbe  tyrant  Zeoxippns,  and  be  continued  bis  labon 
on  the  opfiosife  A^i.itic  .shore.  By r.mtiuni  li  id,  in  or- 
der to  ^e'•i^t  the  frequent  siege.s  of  the  Nortl:crn  bar- 
barians, Wen  made  the  strongest  fortified  city  in  the 
Roman  empire.  For  barboriflA  Pisdnus  its  wmUs  wera 
remd  by  Septinrfna  Sovens  (A.D.  IM).  Tbeee  wwe 
soon  rebuilt,  but  the  city  was  completely  destroyed  by 
Constantine  (A.D.  S24)  for  bavinvr  rel»cllcd  ajzain. 

2.  Under  the  £ttttirn  Kmjiirt. — Many  reasons  com- 
bined to  induce  Constantine  to  remove  the  capital  of 
the  Homan  empire  from  Borne  to  ByzantiOBil,  ospedil- 
ly  ills  desire  to  free  binuelf  ttonn  the  remnants  of  the 
IM)wer  of  the  Roman  senate;  his  desire  to  follow  the 
Oriental  custom  of  a  isrvnt  cm]  r  ror  ami  n  i  qmror 
founding  his  own  capital ;  the  central  cumuiercial  posi^ 
tion  of  Hyuntium  in  the  then  known  world,  and  Ha 
favorable  positioi  fnr  controUtng  tbe  tronlleaeaie  paita 
of  ibe  empire  on  tbe  Danube  and  tbe  Eophratea.  On 
May  11,8S0, the  new  cajiit  il  was  inmiijiirati'd  by  fes- 
tivals and  ceremonies,  half  Chrit-tian  and  half  pagan, 
and  lasting  forty  days.  Among  the  many  enibellisb- 
menu  which  Constantine  added  to  the  city  were  tbe 
hippodrAie,  enTronnded  by  palaces,  porticoes,  end  stat> 
nes  ^rou^'ht  from  all  parts  of  the  Koman  empire;  the 
cistern  of  a  thousand  columns,  tiie  church  of  .St.  So- 
)thia,  and  many  other  churches  ond  public  buildings. 
Tbeodoaitts  also  greatly  cmbellisbod  and  enlarged  the 
capital.  In  S98  Constantinople  beeane  tbe  eapital  of 
the  Eastern  or  (  Jreek  division  of  the  Boman  f  nipirc. 
The  glorj*  of  tbe  city  increased  until  the  linit  i  f 
lleraclius  (A.D.  Ml),  altliou^h  Msljcctcd  to  many 
t'couigee.  Justinian  (627-695)  may  be  r^arded  as  its 
second  finndar.  After  a  dvfl  eeninomn  in  A.D. 
/>32,  In  which  80,000  men  were  slain,  and  which  re- 
duced the  city  to  a»hes,  Justinian  rebuilt  .'st.Sf  phta 
with  unparalleled  tita^iiilicence.  Hi'  ru'i  i  tu  pal- 
ace, the  twenty-five  other  churches  sud  many  pub- 
lic edifices  tiiat  bo  built,  have  all  since  perished.  The 
size  of  the  city  may  be  estimated  from  tbe  fact  that 
Bi>0,000  persons  died  ftom  the  pest  in  one  year.  In 
(r.'i  the  Arabs  lost  30,(X)0  men  before  the  walls,  and  in 
71H  1161  ships  of  war.  The  greatest  deotniction  of 
works  of  ait  in  all  history  occurred  in  the  ravugiagaf 
Constantinople  bj  tbe  Cmsadeit  (1S04),  who  spent 
eicht  days  after  tbey  took  t3>e  ci^  tal  buming  and 
pUinili  ri;i;r  ill  j'uMic  nnil  private  ]'U  perty.  The  res- 
toration of  tlio  Byzantine  cinpirr  U-''!)  hu'l  little  ef- 
fect in  restoring  tbe  glorj-  of  the  capital.  '1  he  Geno* 
eao  and  Venetians,  who  bad  eetabliabed  tbcmsrlvee  in 
tbe  enbafbe  of  Qalata  and  Fera,  bad  many  contests 
near  the  city  for  commercial  supremacy.  In  1391  the 
Turks,  who  bad  already  conquered  most  of  European 
Turkey,  forced  the  Byzantine  emperor  to  permit  s 
mosqne  to  bo  erected  in  Coastantinopla,  to  permit  tbe 
appotntnavt  «fn  kadi  to  look  aftar  tbe  iaisroeto  aftta 
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tan  •  yearly  tribute  of  10,000  ilutrti.  Jn  1458  tba 
Turks  took  Uw  bj  Mnnlt,  allw  a  rfagt  ottottj 
daja.  lBiliiithg»tb*TnrkibadMT«nlcaBDoa«r 
tkrw  and  four  f«>et  calibre. 

8.  Vndrr  the  Turk.*. — For  th(»  space  of  thre«  days  af- 
ter the  takinji  of  the  city  it  was  given  Up  to  pillage, 
•ad  wM  the  scene  of  firightf ol  mawacra  and  deatr«o> 
tk>a  of  poblie  and  private  ijwpeitjr.  Aftar  the  tfana 
dayi  bad  elapeed  Mahomet  cansod  tba  canage  to  b« 
•topped,  and  offered  to  »uch  Greeks  as  cboae  to  remain 
protection  in  thtir  projx-rty  am!  in  the  cxercijw!  of  their 
religion.  Tbe  sultan  then  entered  upon  the  erection 
flfaatrias  oTpoUle  adilloes.  He  faoflt  tba  cnda  of 
aavan  towers,  the  two  seragUoe,  and  a  nitnber  oT  naf^ 
nifleent  mosques.  lie  also  transformed  St.  SopUa  and 
other  churches  into  nio-iiju.-j.  The  <  hii'f -iiilt  ins  aft'-r 
Mahomet  Ixave  followed  his  cxam|>lti  in  building;  at 
bast  one  magnificent  n)o!i((ue.  Constantino]^  baa 
nftnd  flaqoaotlj  jkom  fine  that  bare  often  davas- 
latad  wliole  qvarton.  lo  17S8  tbe  first  printinp-press 
waA  set  up  in  the  dfy.  During  an  ciif l.rc.ik  in  the 
Greek  quarter  in  1821,  during  the  (ireck  iievolutiun, 
the  Greek  patriarch  was  hung  hj  the  mob.  In  1826 
Um  powar  of  tha  JatUaeariaa,  wbo  bad  oppoiad  most 
fbaatlealty  tba  Introdmtloo  of  modern  drfllsatioD  bj 
the  saltan,  was  conipl('t<«ly  tirokon  bv  thi-  sh<K)ting  of 
4t],0<X)  of  them  by  the  other  troops  of  the  army. 

II.  Deteriptkm  of  the  City  prteiotu  to  it$  OeaftUiom 
bg  ike  Twrks  (14i3>— Tba  andant  Byiutiam  oceapiad 
Ibo  aslrama  poiot  of  tho  panfainila  between  die  8aa 
of  Martnnr  i  and  tlii»  (lolili'n  Horn,  njion  which  the 
great  cajiital  wus  aftorwurda  built.  A«  Con.-itaiUino- 
plf,  thi-  city  was  enlarged  to  its  present  limits.  On 
tbe  water  side  waa  boilt  a  fiof^  wall  without  a  ditcb. 
On  tiM  kad  tida  «aa  a  doaUa,  lUar  a  triple  wall,  eadi 
part  from  14  to  20  feet  hi^h.  2"  fept  thick,  with  a  ditch 
28  feet  broad  in  front,  defended  al.-o  by  i»l8  tower!*,  and 
a  castle  at  each  comer  of  the  great  triangle  which  the 
city  covered,  and  penetrated  by  8  gatea.  Tha  private 
booses  weia  naall  and  poor. 

Of  Iba  many  public  plaeea  or  ediRccs  we  can  notice 
bat  a  few.  (a)  The  Forvm  of  Constuntini-  (now  part 
of  the  seraglio  pahii  i-\  w  liicli  ('(in-t.mtine  .«urToiinilcd 
with  a  circus,  an  im(M!rial  palace,  cluinhe^,  iMithg,  and 
naay  private  palacen.  Here  he  placed  tbe  porphrry 
aahuDaflHilMBdadwttb  wreaths  of  gold,  "the  Palladi- 
«m  of  Rome,**  whMt  be  brought  fttim  that  city ;  on 
this  pillar  he  placed  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  brought 
fkom  Uciiopolis,  in  Phrygia,  and  which  Constaatine 
wished  to  have  considerol  as  bis  owa  itatae^  tabltl- 
toting  tba  aaila  of  tba  pasMoa  ibr  Um  nja  af  lha  ioa, 
in  arte  to  ghre  tba  eCataa  a  rasamblance  to  Cbilat. 
This  statue  in  now  lo^t.  Tlie  column  is  partly  destroy- 
ed, the  remainder  lieing  called  the  "  Bunit  Column." 
(6)  The  Fonim  o/Tkeadonu,  laid  out  by  Theodosius 
893X  and  coatainiag  a  trionphal  pillar  lika  tba 
Colanm  of  Trajaa  in  ftonie,  and  an  eqaeatriaa  atatne 
"f  !\  nun  with  wingi>d  feet,  whom  tho  popular  tradition 
h"M  to  be  .Joshua  commanding  the  sun  to  "tand  t-till ; 
nn  ler  the  left  foot  of  the  horse  waa  burie<l  the  J'aJhi- 
tUum  of  ComHamlmofU,  consistiag  of  a  doU  or  body 
wrappad  in  woollen  garmenta,  and  wfaieb  tbe  Latins 
(In  1204)  dug  up  .nnd  burnt,  after  having  deatmved 
tlie  statue.  {(■)  The  Fonim  Bovi*,  cont.iining  the 
brazen  bull  in  whi.  h  criminals  were  burnt  to  death. 
(J)  The  Uippodnme  or  Cirau,  near  St.  SopUa,  in 
which  raoea  and  other  fpnaaa  ware  bald,  and  wUeb 
Constantino  adorned  with  the  best  works  of  Grecian 
art,  brought  from  all  part*  of  the  empire:  over  the 
g;it«  tliruiiL^h  which  the  hordes  enti  ri-d  thi>  rircus  vt..n'l 
the  four  horwH  of  Lysiippuo,  which  originally  were 
placed  in  Athens,  were  brought  here  from  Chka,  tiwa 
taken  to  Yaaioa  (1W6X  to  Paris  by  Napoleon  (1:97), 
and  finallr  rrtomed  to  Venice  (18^^) ;  an  obelisk,  61 
feet  hL'fi,  l.ri'UL'ht  frnin  F_:ypt  to  .Athenis,  and  thence 
to  Constantinople,  is  yet  standing;  the  triple  bronze 
"  'tiMiatMlorartfialMpodariMl- 


phoa,  18  inches  in  diameter  and  10  feet  bfgb,  is  yet 
rtandinft  ooa  Mrpont'a  bead  baviag  baaa  eat  off  bj 
Habonak  iHth  lib  mIm  wban  lia  antoiad  tiia  dtj^ 

(1453),  the  other  two  having  l>epn  reniMvcd  during  the 
last  century.  These,  then,  are  all  the  n  nuiins  uf  an- 
cient art  that  have  been  preserved  from  the  iinmcnKe 
number  brought  to  Constantinople.  What  few  tbe 
Cntsadan  left  (1S04)  tba  Tarka  nava  abioe  dastnifad. 
(e)  The  Imperial  Palace  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old 
seraglio.  It  contained  many  magnificent  buildings 
and  nxmii ;  in  the  chattel  of  St.  Thc<idi>r  were  the  rel- 
ics, coiiHisting  of  the  "original  cros-o"  and  tho  "staff 
of  Moses."  (/)  The  Hebdomon  Palace,  where  Lw 
Philosophos  held  his  ticbool,  containing  five  golden  tow« 
era,  supporting  a  golden  tree  on  which  golden  hfada 
Nung,  an<I  containing  the  "head  of  .lohn  the  Rapti.xt." 
(^)  I  he  Pal'tce  and  liniht  of  Latuo*,  a»lome<l  with 
many  works  of  art,  and  containing  the  imperial  library 
of  ia(\O00  Tolomaa  (barat  476).  (A)  Tbe  many  baa> 
then  templai  wan  mOur  taraail  into  drardias  or  mie- 

ulari/e.l  by  Theodosius.  (i)  Of  churches,  by  far  the 
most  important  is  tliat  of  St.  Sophia  (q.  v.).  (J)  The 
Cionu  Chirek  contained  a  "picture  of  the  Vir^'in 
Marjr  painted  Igr  St.  Lnka»"  which  tba  Tarka  cut  to 
piecaa  wiien  tii^  took  tba  dtr.  (t)  Tlia  OhtreA  i*f 
th'  Tl'tly  A]>fitllf*,  built  by  Con:>tnntine.  tn^'Pther  with 
the  Heroon  (the  burial-pluce  ol'  tlie  eiuj>cront  from  the 
time  of  Constontine),  with  their  rich  oniamcnt*  and 
tfoainrm,  ware  plnndaiod  by  tba  Cruaaden  in  1204, 
and  daatwyad  fai  1488.  (1^  Tha  Onrd  «f8t.  George, 
fill'  Grcok  patriarchal  church,  is  an  aneicnt  edifice, 
with  many  niowiics  and  Hyzantinc  iiaintingi*.  Exter- 
nally it  is  entirely  destitute  of  omainent.  It  cont  iins 
tba  **  chair  of  St.  CbiTsoetom,"  richly  inUid  with 
paari,  and  on  wUeh  tibe  patriarch  alto  daring  great 
festivals;  al!«o  the  "pillar  to  which  Christ  was  bound 
when  he  was  scourged."  {m)  The  lilnchdmn  Church, 
cont.iining  the  "holy  che«t  witli  the  garments  of  the 
Vir^  klary,"  and  a  "miraculous  image  whose  veil 
ttftod  ilMlf  aTMjr  Mday  avaaiag,  and  settled  down 
afrin  on  Saturday  at  vespara."  On  the  yearly  festi- 
Tal  of  ttifl  church  a  great  proceapion  took  place,  with 
the  emperor  at  it.*  head,  (n)  The  (  hnrch  of  thf  Vir- 
ffin  at  the  Golden  Spring,  near  a  spring  or  citttem  of 
that  name  containing  ^den  or  "fried  fish."  A  tra^ 
dition  baa  it  that  "daring  tbe  last  asaanlt  by  tbe 
Turks,  a  Greek  monk  in  the  monastery  at  this  place 
disbelieved  the  report  t)iat  the  Turks  had  entcri  'l  tho 
wails,  saying,  '  I  would  sooner  lielieve  that  the.ie  fish 
I  am  ft^'ing  would  leap  out  of  the  pan  of  hot  oil  and 
oona  to  lift)  again  in  tha  eiltani.'  Scarcely  bad  ha  afc> 
teiad  tlMM  words  when  the  llth  sprang  otit  into  dto 
cistern.  Their  ilf-<  ciiilmts  are  rf'(l  on  (.i.e  fide  and 
brown  on  the  other,  in  conunenioratiou  of  thi>  event," 
(o)  MonoMteriet  abounded  in  tbe  city  soon  after  the  or- 
igin of  this  institution.  Some  of  tbam  wan  latga,  and 
occupied  sightly  positions,  (p)  Tba  Jtwt  wan  allow, 
ed  a  hynagorjne  by  f'on.atantine.  but  they  were  expelled 
from  the  city  l»y  Theodosius.  (y )  I..!irge  nqwdud*  ^UI^- 
plied  tba  city  with  an  abundance  of  wjit<  r ;  >omn  of 
these  an  yatin  aaa,  atiian  an  oat  of  repair,  (r)  Vast 
riiterM,  or  rabtenanean  naartoiri,  wan  dag  oat  dar. 
ing  the  rei>::n''  of  the  fir^t  emperors.  Most  of  these  are 
now  out  of  repair,  and  but  few  contain  water.  One 
of  the  most  rcmarkal»lo  of  tbe*e  was  the  ci.st<'m  of 
PhUosaana  (now  called  tbe  cistam  of  tbe  thousand  and 
one  ealamna),  eoatalning  thiaa  •letiaa,  aapportad  aa«h 
bv  224  pillars.  It  is  now  uned  for  silk-spinning.  It 
cont.iined  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  ci*tcrn 
of  .St,  Peter  contained  6,"iOO.OOO  cul.ic  feet  of  water. 

IIL  TU  Modem  or  Turkuk  rify.— With  Chrii^tian 
aaMona  tba  iHtf  ntalaa  ito  6r«ek  name,  Constantino* 
pie.  Tbe  Turks  call  it  Stamboul,  or  Ittambotd;  alao 
A$tit<ma.  The  i>eauty  of  situation  of  the  city  ta 
worid-renownefl.  I-jich  of  the  seven  hills  is  crowned 
by  a  moaqne,  with  ita  tall  slender  minareta.  The  rich 
InAhIini  of  flattiCB  Dma  Um  pnbUe  and  private  gar- 
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dens  blends  with  the  brown  of  tbp  unpaintcd  wooden 
boose!*,  and  contra^ta  with  the  white  of  the  mosques 
and  other  public  buildings,  pr«aentliig  a  picturesque 
•fleet  to  bt  Man  in  no  othar  imopmak  eftj*  Tba  Imt- 
bor  li  crowdad  with  vaaaab  sod  rtaaman  ftwn  an  pcrta 

of  the  world.  Slijijht,  slender  cniqucs  durt  lietwecn 
the  larger  boats,  and  j;ivu  an  unusual  aniniatiou  ti)  the 
already  over-crowded  hurl  or.  The  suburUs  of  Pera 
•ad  Galata  liaa  on  the  other  aido  of  tba  Golden  Horn, 
coratadivlllinMaiTviwlaeaaaadMoMlHnMa.  Aena* 
the  nospborus  is  Scutari,  with  its  vast,  dark,  cvpresiu 
bound  cemeteries ;  and  in  the  distance  the  snow-cap- 
ped Olyrapus  r.ii-^cs  itn  head  aUjvc  the  horizon. 

Conataatinople  is  at  present  the  capital  of  the  Tork- 
lah  ampira,  of  whkb  it  fiirnia  a  distinct  province.  It  is 
iJm  yealdaBce  alaa  of  tlM43reek  patriarch,  who  holda 
hare  the  patriarchal  miod,  compoaed  of  twalve  bidi- 
ma.  Hero  are  also  an  Armenian  patriarch  and  a 
Qraek-Catbolic  bi«hop.  Tho  I^otostant  missions  of 
Buope  and  America  for  the  Orient  have  their  bead- 
qoaztan  la  Onmtanrinopia.  Iha  city,  with  ita  imme- 
dlata  ratmlM,  eontdna  ahora  a  million  inhaUtaata. 
Staraboul,  or  the  old  tity,  cnntains  aW»ut  half  this*  num- 
ber. More  than  half  of  tho  [K>pulatiun  are  Turks; 
the  iwnafalte  are  Greeks,  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  and 
■BBifttha—nda  tachof  aeairly  weiy  nation  of  Barope, 
Westeni  Aahf  toA  HurthaiB  AfHcn. 

Within,  the  city  loiies  much  of  iti  charm.  Tlie 
atreet.s  are  narrow,  uncleanly,  and  full  of  dogs ;  they 
are  not  lighted,  and  every  passer-by,  atber  nightfall, 
ia  aneatad  if  he  haa  not  •  lighted  lanlem:  the  atreeta 
•re  not  Bsmod,  nor  the  hmiiee  nnmbered.  (o)  1%$ 

houset  are  almost  entirely  of  wood,  arc  unpainted,  of 
two  or  three  stcricH,  and  have  projecting  latticed  win- 
dows. Qt)  Of  public  tquarti  there  ore  but  few  of  im- 
poftanea.  The  chief  are  the  Bigpodnm  (m»^  above, 
d)  and  flw  Aroaloi  Phoa^  amtdniag  the  oAoea  of  the 
WIT  departeent  and  the  lofty,  fine  tower  fr -  m  wliirh 
ia  to  be  obtained  the  finest  view  of  Constantinople  and 
ita  environo.  This  place  is  about  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
eac*.  (c)  The  SengUOf  once  ao  fiunooa  ••  the  splen- 
did pelao*  of  tfM  anltaae,  had  not  been  naed  aa  a  royal 
palace  since  the  erection  of  the  new  SrragUo  on  the 
BoapboruB.  It  was  burned  in  1865.  Near  the  old 
•englio  la  the  olSce  of  the  grand  vl/ior,  entered  by 
the  **SnhliBM  Burta."  wliare  the  aeasiona  of  the  cabi- 
net an  ImU,  and  WMMtiM  aoltan  maata  Ae  ftwdgn 
ambaasadora.  There  are  many  hio»kM^  or  royal  sum- 
mer-houses on  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn, 
(rf)  Constantinople  contain*  tliirteen  ini|H'ri;il  j/i'i'qms^ 
above  a  hundred  largo  mosques  (or  Djami,  i.  e.  places 
of  taunlon),  and  more  than  a  hundred  liesidea  of  amall- 
«r  nMaqnea  (or  Medjid,  i.  e.  {daocs  of  prayer).  The 
chief  mosque  b  that  of  (Tnwir.  See  St.  Sopiha.  The 
sceniid  mosque  of  imixirtancc  is  tliat  i>f  .U'!i-iift  the 
first  (built  in  IGIO).  Here  are  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  the  festival  of  Ikitram,  that  of  Mevlottd  (the 
biith  of  the  Prophet),  and  thai  of  the  departnra  of  th« 
cararana  Ibr  lleeea.   Tt  is  aaid  to  ooatain  a  pieoe  of 

th'  1  dack  ftone  of  Mecca,  (r)  Churrhts  tmd  Synaffoffuei. 
— The  (Ireeks  have  twenty-one  churches  in  the  old 
city.  Of  these,  8t.  George's  (see  above,  II,  2)  is  tho 
chief  or  patriarchal  church.  The  Armenians  have  a 
Dunher  of  efambea,  amfflig  tton  tlie  AitnorcXa/ 
Cimrch  (or,  rather,  two  churchei: — one  for  men,  tlie 
other  for  women),  and  the  Church  of  tho  Nine  Angel- 
choirs,  containing  a  "miracle-working  pilLir,"  to 
which  tfaa  aick  of  fiiven  are  broni^t.  Tlie  Romiah 
and  PwitaaUmt  chureliee  are  In  Fsra.  Then  an  sev- 
cr.ll  svti.ipi^uo«  in  the  old  city.  The  Driti'^h  and 
Aiii'-rir.-m  Bjlilc  .Soi  ii'ticH  liavo  tlieir  head-4jnartorH  in 
tl.'  Ill  1  city.  (_/")  There  arc  many  Mohammedan  num- 
fuUria  for  the  different  ocdera  of  darvisbes,  and  also 
aereral  Onek  moaastariaa.  BuriiJploeet  §ut  the 
Tnrlu  are  found  near  all  the  mosques.  Burial-chapels 
fTurbte)  for  the  sultans,  the  fbundera  of  moeques,  and 
tteir  fmOlea.  an  fbnnd  within  the  fauloaore  of  the 


mosques,  (h)  The  public  intfructum  was  reorganized  In 
1W7.  Schools  were  diN-ided  into  three  grades.  At- 
tendance upon  the  primary  schools  is  obligator^'.  In 
them  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geo|^ 
phy,  relii^oa,  history  of  the  TnrldBh  empire,  and  tin 
Turkish  bn(^ti,'i'.^e.  In  the  second  grade,  ttie  history  of 
the  Moh.immcilaii  reli^jion,  mathem:itic.>*,  natural  8ci- 
once,  and  other  hranchcs  are  taught.  The  technical 
scboola  are  many  in  number,  aa  the  two  schoola  in  the 
raoeqaea  of  Aehiaet  aad  JBelim  ht  the  persona  darfgaad 
for  civil  offices ;  the  school  founded  by  the  sultaness  in 
IHciO  for  the  education  of  diplomatists  and  other  hi^'h 
officers  of  state;  the  lolli^'e.H  for  the  education  of  tho 
ulemos  or  priests ;  the  schools  of  military  and  naval 
Instmction ;  the  college  of  madldaa;  tbe  Tetoiinaiy, 
and  other  schools.  All  of  tlteae  are  auppuitod  by  the 
state  when  the  endowments  do  not  sniBce.  The  Uni- 
versity, comprising  many  of  their  highe§t  schools,  haa 
a  lar^e  building,  but  is  only  partly  organized.  Tlie 
school  systems  of  the  Christians  and  Jews  stand  nj|« 
dsf  tlie  direction  of  their  church  avUmitiaa,  and  ata 
much  neglected,  (t)  Of  Hbrarimlhm  are  owtt  ahu> 
dred  smaller  ones  connected  with  the  mosques,  and 
forty  large  ones,  some  of  which  have  fine  rooms,  and 
ore  accessible  to  non-Mohammedans. 

IV.  7A«  Ominm  tf  Comlmlmapb,—ia)  1^ 
ahoTB  fltamboa],  on  fha  Gdldan  Bon,  Is  tbe  moat  i»- 
cred  sjiot  in  Turkey.  Eyoub  was  the  standard-bearer 
of  the  Prophet,  and  perinhed  in  the  tir>t  attack  on 
Constantinople  by  the  Saracens  (C68).  His  Jwly  was 
niiacaloBsly  diacorend  tar  Mahomet  11  (14i3)t  who 
built  here  the  noeqae  of  Byoab.  There  is  alN  a 

stone,  surrounded  by  a  silver  plate,  rout. -lining  an 
"impression  of  the  foot  of  the  rrophct,"  which  he 
made  in  tbe  rock  at  the  building  of  tbe  Caaba.  With- 
in thia  moaqne  ia  the  award  Otkmtm,  which  the  sul- 
tana gird  on  aa  tiielr  tnangnnd  oaremony  instead  of 
Iteiag  crowned.  Around  the  mosque,  which  Is  richly 
built  and  decorated,  arc  tombs  of  many  great  men  of 
state,  mingled  with  trws  mul  .'•b rubbery,  and  surround- 
ed fay  hospitals  and  an  eztensive  cypress -covered 
graTe>yarA.  (ft)  Oafirto,  en  the  opposito  side  of  tha 
Golden  Horn,  w.<is  fonnerly  a  Genoese  city.  It  noir 
contains  many  inii'4)rtnnt  F.uropcan  houses  of  business, 
and  one  jwrt  is  filled  with  tbe  s<  um  of  ull  rurci>ean 
natjgnSi  (c)  Pera^  on  the  crown  of  tlio  hill  abovo 
Oalata,  eootaina  the  taiUhwcee  of  European  ambaan* 
dors  and  movhanta,  many  fine  and  lofty  residences, 
and  many  Christian  chnrches.  (<■)  At  Kasmm-padia, 
where  vc.«sels  of  war  are  built,  and  at  Tcp-hana,  where 
cannon  are  made,  tho  works  rival  tliosf  of  any  £anK 
pcan  power,  (e)  Scutari,  on  the  A->iiitic  shata  of  tta 
Boephonia,iBthe]andiaf^plaoaofalltbe  eeaoMTCato 
and  from  Asia,  and  henea  baa  maajaod  laiga  kbana. 
As  the  place  from  which  MohamoMiaidiBa  aat  ait  In 
its  conquest  of  Europe,  it  is  considered  by  the  Tnrka 
to  be  sacred  ground,  and  its  burial-place  is  by  far  the 
largest  arenad  Constantinople.  Near  thia  hnriaWplaee 
are  tfie  iknooa  moaqne  and  harradn  of  SeKm,  and  tiia 
hospital  where  Florence  Nitrhtingale  performed  InT 
deeds  of  mercy  during  the  Crimean  war.  (J^  The 
lionph/'ru*  lined  with  polacos  of  the  sultan,  of  pashas, 
mercbanta,  and  amhasaadnw,  and  with  dtiea  uid  Til> 
lages.  In  one  of  Ibem,  BabOc,  la  a  edllega  ihnadod 
liy  the  missionary  Dr.  Hamlin,  and  endowed  by  Amer- 
ican Christians  with  §100,000. — Hesyehiu",  origim' 
ibut  Congttintinopolen*,  15%  (I^ipzig,  1820) ;  Visques- 
nel,  La  Tiiram»  (Paris,  4  Tola.  8to)  ;  Th.  Gantier,  Com- 
»HmHmiile(Vnit,  186S)t  Dallawny,  (hMkKitkHpk,Am- 
rifnf  ami  Mndem;  Adolphe  Joinno  et  Emilo  Isambert, 
Itinh-airf,  descripftf,  h'ttorifue,  et  arrMolf>gique  de 
rOrimt  (Paris,  li^'iT);  Hammer,  IJistoir«  Vrmpirt 
Ottoman  (Paris,  H  vols.  8vo) ;  Hammar,  CoiutaHtinople 
mdder  Botponu. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  Cotwcita  or.  I.  Gerunt 
Sjpuda.—Tht  (bllowing  ore  regarded  aa  <Bcumcnical 
hgrllMLalbi  ar  hf  tbaOsMkClnnhiorlgrboat  1. 
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Tke  Firtt  (Eeummieal  CameS  o/CtmMamttnopl^  (or  th<> 
Mocod  in  the  Urt  of  meummieii  9omdi»)  wu  cod- 
vnlnd  il  OoMlraUiMiila  te  Ml  bjr  TImUrim  th* 

Great.  Tbero  were  prawnt  150  orthodox  bishops 
(mostly  EiWtern),  ami  36  followers  of  )Iacedoniiu,  who 
U>fl  Constantinople  when  their  doctrine  wa."  rejected  liy 
the  minority.  The  coancU  condomned,  beside*  the 
Ibotdonhns,  the  Arians,  Eanomiuts,  and  EodoziuB, 
and  confirmed  the  Wioliithwn  of  the  CoaocQ  of  Nke. 
It  aMigni>d  to  the  Mfthop  of  Constantinople  the  second 
rank  in  thn  (^hurch,  next  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
in  contruver!ii<>e  tM!tw<Htn  the  two  rcnrred  the  decision 
to  the  emperor.  2.  Thr  Secoml  (EameHieal  Council  of 
CoiukuUmo^  (the  fifth  in  the  liat  of  cammenifial  ooan- 
cQs),  hMd  in  553  on  aecoant  of  the  Three  Chapters* 
i  iiir  iv  Tsy,  1  V  1»)5,  mostly  Oriental,  hishnps.  Tliis 
cciui:<  il  e.xcornmunicated  tho  defenders  of  the  Three 
Cliaj)ters,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Ibas,  and  others, 
■Dd  the  fiooMB  bbhop  VjfUiai,  wko  seflwed  to  eon* 
de»B  the  Thne  Cluqptan  wneomSfSimuSfy.  S.  Tht 
TUfd  (Ecum^ical  CmncU  bf  ContUtntinnple  (the  sixth 
in  tho  list  of  (BCiunenical  coancUs),  held  fVom  68()  to 
tn  ia  tte  Trullan  palace,  and  attended  by  289  bi«h- 

aiamg  wboa  w«re  Ihree  Oriental  patiiarohs, 
Ibvr  legatee  of  fbe  Roma  bbbop  Afcathoo.  The 
opinions  of  the  Mnnothclitcs  were  ciindemne<l,  e^jH'- 
cially  throuj^h  the  iiiliuenee  of  the  Koman  lef^ates,  as 
heretical.  4.  The  General  Cooncil  convoked  in  C91 
hj  the  emperor  JiHtinlan  II,  and  alao  held  la  the 
TraUaapelaee.   Aa it waa ngaritA aa wppleHiaBttBg 

tin  fifth  anil  sixth  oecamenical  connriN,  which  h;ifl 
given  no  (ihurch  laws,  it  was  called  Quinisexfu  (Sifno- 
dns)  or  Qiamtntum  {(JoncUlum).  It  gave  102  strinp-nt 
canons  on  the  morala  of  clergymen  and  eocleeiaaticul 
dladpline.  It  it  raaognised  as'  aa  CMaiaealal  eooncil 
by  the  Creeks  only.  6.  The^fik  (EcumtmeaJ  Council^ 
hffld  in  754,  and  attended  by  883  bishops.  It  pa»se<1 
D'si  ldtion**  ii;^.iinst  the  veneration  of  imajfes,  wliich 
were  re{)eale<l  liy  the  second  (Ecumenical  Council  of 
Nice.  It  is  not  recognised  by  the  I.4itin  ('hurch,  but 
only  by  the  Greek.  6.  Tke  iirth  (Eeumenictd  CotmeU 
(by  the  Church  of  Rome  reganled  as  the  fourth  (Ecu* 
nienical  Council  of  Constantinople,  or  the  eighth  in 
the  lij^t  of  (ecumenical  councils),  held  in  869.  It  de- 
posed patriarch  Photius,  restored  patriarch  Ignatioai 
and  gaTo  latw  an  Church  diarfpltaa.  It  ia,  of  ooana, 
aotneofntMtifClMOrMlER.  7.  InSTtaaotharOen- 

eral  Syn'xl  was  hold  it  Cnn't;intinople,  attended  by  8X0 
bishOi>s,  among  whom  were  the  legates  of  pope  John 
VIII.  Photina  was  recalled,  the  resolutions  of  the  pre- 
ceding eoaacil  agaiaat  him  lapealad,  and  the  poaiiioB 
of  the  patriaieh  of  Ooastaatlnoiple  to  the  pope  ddined. 
The  Greeks  number  this  coun<  il  th-  I  jL,'!ith  (Ecu- 
menical. 8.  The  ninth  (Ecuineuicnl  Council  of  the 
Greek  Church  was  held  in  Constantinople,  under  the 
onperor  Aadioideaa  the  yoaager,  la  18iL  It  ooo- 
deaiaed  fbe  optetoae  of  WeriaiBi  aa  hnatioil. 

II.  Parttrvlnr  Synod.*. — The  OMMt  Important  of  tho 
particular  <tyn(Kls  are:  1.  and  4  In  .1.%  and  ft39,  two 
Arian  8yno«l.«,  under  the  lejwlership  of  Rusebius  of  Ni- 
oooiodia.  The  fonnar  deposed  aad  exoommnnicatad 
HanaUoaof  Aaeyra;  the  latter  depoaed  and  expened 
biabop  nmlns,  of  Con.stantlnople,  and  appointfil  Kiise- 
Mus  Mi  sncceswr.  3.  .\  semi-Arinn  ^lyncxl  n-^ainst 
T.tiu'-,  who  was  l>ani»hed.  4.  In  426,  a  syn'xl  held 
against  the  Messalians ;  in  448,  449,  and  4£0,  synods 
•gidaat  the  Eutycbiaaa.  6.  la  49ft  and  4M;  Batychlan 
synods,  condemning  their  opponents,  and  rcco^bin^' 
the  Henotkm  of  Zeno.  6.  A  svnf)d  in  ftlfi,  condemne*! 
the  resolutions  of  thr  Cnnii'  i!  of  Chaleedon.  7.  In 
636,  against  Severus,  Anthtmus,  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  Acoph.ili.  8.  In  5tt  {64B  ?),  against  some  views  of 
Ollgea.  9.  In  815,  two  synods  on  the  qaastion  of  ven- 
watloB  of  Images,  the  one,  attended  by  fTO  bishops,  in 
fcvor,  and  tho  fccond  n^ain«t  the  images.  10.  In  M61, 
latroducing  patriarch  Photius,  and  approving  the  ▼ea" 
U.  In  1170  (aooonUag  to  attan  ia 


nC8),  a  synod,  attended  by  many  Eastern  end  West* 
em  hiabops,  oa  the  teaakn  of  the  Sartam  aad  Letfai 
cbnwhii.  aiadlar  qraode  were  hdd  fa  U77,  128Q, 

1*286,  all  without  effect,  12.  In  H.")0.  a  council  con- 
voked liy  the  emperor  Constantine  I'alasologus  do- 
jxi-icd  till'  patriari'li  Gregorj',  put  in  his  place  the  pa- 
triarch Athanasius,  and  declined  to  accept  the  re  sol  o- 
tions  passed  by  the  Council  of  Floreaee  la  fcvor  of  the 
nnioB  of  the  Greek  aad  the  Latin  churches.  18.  In 
1688  and  164S,  two  ajraods  held  against  the  crypto-Cal- 
vinisra  of  the  patriarch  Cyril  Lucari.". — I'icrrr,  Uw- 
per$..Lfx.  Iv,  897 ;  Wctzcr  u.  Wclte,  KircMat-Lex.  ii, 
888;  Chriiitian  Rememb.  April,  1854,  art.  i;  SctaaflT, 
Bim.  ^  tk$  Cknttim  Chtrok,  U,  iii ;  Landon,  yfamud 
ofObmiaU;  Hefele,  Onwtf.-GaidbVA/^' ,■  Edinburgh  lU- 
viev),  July,  1867,  p.  49. 

CoHSTAMTixoruE,  Patriarchatb  OF.  Until  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  bishop  of  Ooutaatiaople  was 
aaUaot  to  tha  biaboo  of  Haradaa  aa  awlnriHtlHaai 
Whee  Ckmftuitfaaple  became  the  veaMeaee  of  the  «»• 

peror,  the  dignity  of  thi^  M»ho;i  iiaturany  ro«'.  The 
second  oecumenical  council,  in  Ml,  gave  tu  tho  bishop 
of  (Constantinople  a  precedence  of  honor  next  to  tho 
bishop  of  Kome,  on  the  gnraad  that  Conatantiaoplo 
waa  Neir  Ibaae.   This  eanoa  faapHed  ae  eacteailea  of 

jurisdiction  except  tho  exempt  ioti  of  the  !it«tii>].  of  CoB* 
Btandnopie  from  tiie  metro]»<,liuui  juriMliction  of  the 
bishop  of  Hcniclea  ;  but  griidiially  the  lii«hop  of  Con- 

ataatiaople  obtained  a  riglit  of  aupeiintendeace  over 
the  eamabe  of  the  aelgbbcriag  dlos  we.  EHfybtha 

5th  century  an  iini>erial  edict  placed  Eastern  Illyricofll 
uiifler  the  jurisiiiction  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
Imt  tho  Roman  hMioj)  Itoniface  prrit-  '^trfl  ng.iin?t  thi< 
as  an  encroachment  on  the  patriarchal  ri^'ht^  of  Homo 
in  lUyrleam,  aad  the  decree  waa  aot  carritMl  through. 
Theodoeius  II  issued  a  decree  that  no  bishop  in  Ashi 
and  Thracia  should  be  ordained  without  the  consent  of 
tlio  Council  of  Constantino; lie.    Tho  execution  of  thi.n 
decree  met  with  much  opposition,  but  the  metro]>olitan 
Jurisdiction  over  Thracia  and  Ada  was  aevorthelesa 
gradually  oonflrroed,  and  it  was  erea  extended  over 
Pontus  and  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch.    In  461  the 
Cnancil  of  Chalcedon  Ibrmally  sanctioned  this  right 
of  jurisdiction.    Canon  9  anthorized  bishops  and  cler- 
gymen  to  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  metropoli- 
tiaa  to  either  tlie  ezaicba  or  to  the  aee  (tf  Coaitaati* 
Bople.   CaaoB  n  gave  to  tiie  bMiop  of  Ooaataatiaopla 
equal  ec('lcsi:i'sti(  al  ])ri?rogatives  with  the  !ii«ho[i  of 
Itome,  stating,  however,  that  the  see  of  Constantinople 
was  the  secon<l ;  and  provided  that  the  bishop  of  Con* 
stantinople  should  have  the  right  to  ordain  the  metro- 
politans of  the  tfarso  ffleeeses  of  Asia,  Poataa,  and 
Thr.K  in,  anil  of  the  bishop*  of  tho  pagan  countries  be- 
louL'ing  to  those  three  dioceses.    The  (tupal  legates 
protested  against  the  28th  canon,  and  their  protest  was 
ratified  by  the  BomanUshop  Leo.   The  oppoeitioa  of 
the  RoiaaB  Msbops  againat  thb  eaaoa  prerented  R 
fr<im  being  received  into  the  Oriental  legislation,  al- 
tliough  tlie  patriarchs  of  Conctantinoplo  never  r'!lin- 
qnished  any.  of  the  righti  conceded  to  them  by  the 
OnncU.   Daring  the  controversy  oa  the  laiagea,  Lea 
Isanriena  eeparated  the  Illyrlaa  ehnrdiee  flram  the 
patri  iri  hatc  of  Ro-ne  and  united  them  with  that  of 
Con^taTitinopK'.    l%ntire  separation  from  Rome  was 
carried  tlirough  by  tho  pfvtrian  hs  Photiti"  and  ilichacl 
Cmdarins.   The  exteftsive  diocese  of  tlie  patriarch 
of  OoBftaallauple^  wwitatalag^  aiaee  the  8th  eeatary, 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Illyricum  and  the  three  dioc<»ses 
of  .A^ia,  Thracia.  and  Pontus.  embraced  (since  the  10th 
centnr^')  also  Russia,  for  which,  liowcver,  in  tho  16th 
centurA-,  a  special  patriarchate  was  established  at  Moe> 
cow.    See  RiraaiA.    la  the  14th  century  a  spedal 
Servian  patriarchate  waa  eeiabliabeil,  whkb,  boweror, 
was  again  disaolved  in  1765.  See  BaariA.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  indepemli  n' >■  of  Gr  -oce,  the 
Church  of  Greece  made  itself  independent  of  the  Juris- 
dktliiiB       patfliTPh  tif  OwMtintiwipla  la  IflflU  8m 
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Greect:.  The  GncV  bbbops  of  AnstrU  ire  likewise  ] 
not  subject  to  the  p:ktriarc]i  of  Constantinople.  See 
ArRTUiA.  Tho  jiiri-'liction  of  the  lattiT  i  iiiiirai  i\'<  the 
mediate  aod  iiumGdiate  provinces  of  the  Turki»li  em- 
pire, wltt  the  exception  of  tlie  patriarchate*  of  An- 
tioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jenimleiii,  and  the  archbiahop- 
ric*  of  ryprua  and  Ochrlda  in  Rumelia.  In  1867  the 
[utri;ir.  hati'  »(  (  Mn-taiitii'.'ii.le  bad  KC)  we»,  of  wbkb 
W  are  mctrupulilical  and  4  arcliiepi^ccpal. 

Ftomthe  conqoeit  ef  Cooetantinoplc  by  the  I^itinn 
in  1904  until  tlie  recooqneet  of  the  ci^  by  the  Greeka 
In  there  was  a  Latin  patriarch  in  Constantino* 
pie,  to  whom  till"  poiM-  ji.s.>i^'iK-il  the  )ii>;hi'»t  plaw  in 
the  Church  next  to  btnii^elf.  Since  the  det<truction 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  the  title  of  patriarch  has  been 
divot  by  the  poMt  to  wm  dtgaituy  of  Boom.  At 
Gooatintinoide  thare  rerides  s  pntriarclttl  vicar,  under 
whose  jariiiuliction  are  aliont  IO.imK)  I.  itin  <".ifhnlic8, 
in  Confitantinoj)lp,  Thmcia,  Mucedunia,  and  Northern 
A-iii  yWuor.  ~\Uriog,  Beai-Encj/U.  iii,!."*;  Wet/er  u. 
M'clte,  Kirchm-Lex.  ii,  888 ;  Wiggera,  KirekL  SUOu- 
1,176;  Tk» Ctankmrn^t Caltmiarjvr W7, ^ W. 

Conatellatloii,  a  ebuter  of  dan,  stands  in  the 

Auth.  Vers,  only  in  lia.  xiii,  10  ("the  stars  of  heaven 
and  eamtteUatiom  thereof  shall  not  give  their  ligbt"), 
te  Iho  Heb.  btps,  Ifnl'  (in  the  plur.^  i.  e.  the  fat  or 
eUar  (Sept.  'Qpimv,  Vulg.  ^pkmior\  as  a  designation 
apparently  of  the  large  starry  bodies  generally.  The 
8anie  (HeU.)  word  eli»«'where  dc.si^jnato*  i*(ime  special 
aasemblaice  of  stars  ("  Orion,"  Jol)  ix,  9 ;  xxxviii,  31 ; 
Abmm  8) ;  and  once  the  name  of  a  town  ("  Chesil," 
Joah.  XT,  80).  <Saa8diMHur,£U.il.  AeniMUar,«tc. 
Biak.  1781.)  8m  kgnonmwr. 

ComtitDtiOll,  In  the  Konuui  Church,  a  decree  of 
tba  pope  in  matters  of  doctrine.  In  France,  the  name 
bas  been  applied,  hy  way  of  vmlaanoe,  to  tiia  Ikmooa 

bull  Unigtnilm  of  the  year  1713.    Sec  Ujcioksitus. 

CoaaUtatioiw,  ApostoUoaL  S«o  CAiiom; 


CSbOVtittitlons  and  Canons.  Books  of,  '*the 
eodo  ori-tl  ndea  which  regulates  the  order  and  W9t- 
Aip  of  the  Chorch  of  Enguutd.   The  pnfhoe  thns  d»> 

jw  riVi"!  it-ii  If :  '  Cimstitutions  and  canonn  ccc-le«iia!tti- 
cal,  treated  upon  by  the  bi»hop  of  Ix>ndon,  president 
of  the  convocation  for  the  province  ofCantertiury,  and 
Um  rest  of  Mae  bisbopa  and  dargy  of  the  said  provinoe ; 
•ad  attrood  opoo  with  die  Mug's  majesty's  licence,  in 
tinir  iynod  be^un  at  Lond<in,  Anna  Dnrn  ni  1)Vi:i,  nn<I 
in  the  year  of  the  rei>ai  of  our  wivereign  Uird  Janu  s, 
bgr  the  grace  of  G(mI  kiiif;  of  ICn^land,  France,  and  Ire- 
Ittd,  the  first*  and  of  Scotland  the  thii^<«eveath ;  and 
noi^  pmbUabed  fbr  the  doe  oheervation  oTtbam  by  his 
IIH|eaty*S  authority,  under  the  preat  !«<iil  of  ELnghad.'" 
— ^Badie^  L'ccies.  Diet.  a.  v.    bee  Camu.ns. 

Constltalloun  of  Clarwidon.  See  Ct.uuBi- 

DOX. 

Consubstantla],  a  word  of  similar  import  with 
ea  amirfiirf,  denoting  somethhig  of  the  same  sabatanoe 

with  another.  The  term  o/iooi'tior  was  flrst  used  by 
tl»e  fill  hers  of  the  couni  il*  of  Antioch  and  Nicsea  to 
exi»re^s  the  orthtMinx  doctrine  more  prec'r-i'ly.  At  tirst 
the  term  had  only  a  negative  use,  a«  againft  the  Arian 
henay  t  hot  after  the  adoption  of  the  Nicene  Creed  it 
1>ec.ime  a  te«t-word  of  orthodoxy. — ^Tomline,  TAfofepy, 
y,  110 ;  Schaff,  Biilory  o/tht  Chr»&m  Chunk,  §  137. 

CoomlMtwrtUtiOll,  tbe  doctrine  that,  in  the 
Lavd*a  Sopper,  the  bread  remains  bread,  and  tba  wina 
remains  wine ;  hut  that  with  and  by  meana  of  the 

conftecratod  elt-meiit"  the  true  natural  lio<iy  and  blood 
of  rhrii*t  are  c'>nitniiniejited  to  the  recipients.    It  dif- 
fers from  Trnruntb.'tfintHttvm  (q.  t.)  in  that  it  does  not 
imply  a  change  in  tha  anbotance  of  the  element^.— ; 
on  89  Aftldaa,  art.  xxviii,  §  1 ;  Ha^nttach,  t 
•,U,80>(8mitii*aad.).  fiaalMTA^i 


RATIO]*  ;  Lord's  Sitppkr  ;  LrrHBB  | 

CHCBCU;  TKAaattBSTAMTIATION. 

Consul  O^fforoc*  L  in  olBooX  a  IMt  a^ 

plied  (1  Mace,  xv,  16)  to  Lacius  (q.  v.),  the  Roman 
officer,  whose  commanication  to  Ptolemy  is  there  cited. 
The  Sept.  elscwliere  uses  the  Mime  Greek  term  as  a 
rendering  of  the  Chuld.  *,":D"'nrnx.  »t/riipt  ("prin- 
ces," Dan-  iii,  2,  3),  and  "j^^snn,  t-izitrt  ("cooosd- 
l«n>,  Diin.  vi,  7,  etc).  It  la  oSUn  used  l>y  claadeal 
Gre<:k  writers  for  the  Roman  cornml.    See  Komk. 

Consumption,  as  a  disease,  is  the  rendering  tt 
the  Hob.  rWV^,  itadU^pketk  (oeenro  only  Lar.  xxvl, 

10;  Dcut.  xxviii,  22),  from  tH'r,  fhachaph',  to  pint 

awt^t  probably  dnsignatos  a  wasting  malady. 
SoaDmaBB. 

Contaxini,  Gabparb,  Cardinal,  was  bom  in  l-lR't 
of  a  noble  Venetian  Ihmily,  and  carofolly  edncatod. 
Entering  the  pnblie  aerriea,  be  waa  ambaamder  to 

Chnrles  V,  I.V.'l,  and  met  Luther  at  Worms.  In  1535 
he  wiif<  made  lardiiial  hy  p<ipe  Paul  III.  In  1538. 
Cunturini,  tofrether  with  the  car<Iinals  Caraffa  (sulise- 
qucntly  Paul  IV),  Sadolet,  and  Poloa,  was  appointed 
a  member  of  a  oontilttea  on  tlw  nfonnalioii  of  tho 
Church.  Their  report,  made  to  the  pope  in  the  muw 
year,  and  entitled  Coniifbtm  de  Emrndanda  Fcrlema', 
wa*  printed  apiin»t  their  viah  and  toiitrury  tn  the  i  rdrr 
of  tlie  pope,  and  publiithed  in  a  (ii  rroan  translation, 
with  pangent  notes,  b^  Lutlur.  It  was  ialiaaqatBt» 
ly  put  on  the  Index,  'in  1540  Contarini  was  sent  as 
papal  legate  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  where  he  showed 
a  conciliutory  npirit  toward  the  Protestants,  and  ur- 
gently admooLxhed  the  bishops  to  labor  for  the  refor- 
matkmofdmChun  h.  On  Ma  ratom  to  Italy  ha  waa 
by  some  accused  of  haviac  oocouraged  heresy,  batwaa 
appointed  by  the  pope  carmoal  legate  of  Bologna.  His 
rcligiou.s  feelings  were  deep;  be  areo|.ted  the  do<'trine 
of  justification  by  faith,  and  looked  for  a  reform  of  the 
Roman  Church,  while  he  utterly  distrunted  the  Lu- 
tboran  wtomalkwi.  Uo  waa,  on  tlie  whole,  one  of 
the  best  nan  in  tiw  Roman  Cbardi  at  Oo  time  of  Iko 
Reformation.  He  died  in  Rfdo^rna,  151?.  .Among  Uo 
writings  are,  Dt  1  mmortalUatr  Aninur  ndrrrfiit  I'-intm 
Pomponatium  : — />  Libero  AHtitriott  Prudttlinationt : 
— De  Stfttm  Eedemm  SaerammlUt—Cm^iUatia  Artiie- 
nhnm  hOfUit—atMia  4i  E^Mku  Mm*  Andfj^iDr 
Oftc'io  Fj/itmpi: — Dp  Potntatr  Pnntifcii  (liheral).  His 
w<irl<s  were  colleetrd  and  puldished  together  lit  Paris 
(ir)71,  fol.)  and  Veni<  e  O  '-T*-,  f'd.).  Sec  Ranke,  iliMO' 
ry  ofPoftt,  vol.  i,  passim ;  Wetxer  u.  Welte,  Kirtkm 
Uw.  0,  888;  MeCite,  JI»^bM>M  im  hai§  (An.  ad. 

p.  171). 

Contemplation.   Sec  Mtstics. 

Contentment  (aiTapeiin.  1  Tim.  vi,  6;  "ralB- 
ciencv,  "  'J  ('<ir,  i\,  H)  is  a  di^i  u-itinn  I'f  mind  in  which 
our  desires  are  continud  U>  what  we  eujoy  without  mar- 
mnifBg  at  oar  lot,  or  triabiag  ardently  for  more.  It 
atanda  oppowd  to  envy  (Jaaua  iii|  16);  to  avarice 
(Heb.  xiii,  5) ;  to  pride  and  amUlkm  (nov.  xiii,  10); 
to  aiixirtv  of  mind  (Matt,  vi,  2.'),  JM);  to  niurmurings 
and  repinings  (1  C  <>r.  x,  10).  Contentment  doo't  not 
imply  aneoooam  altout  our  waUbNb  wtbst  we  (tboidd 
not  have  a  sense  of  anything  naaaay  or  distressing; 
nor  does  it  give  any  oonntenance  to  Mlonesa,  or  pre- 
vent diligent  endoavnr'<  tn  ii))|)rove  our  circuniftancen. 
It  implies,  however,  that  our  di  sires  of  worldly  go«>d 
be  BMdante ;  that  we  do  nut  indulge  unnecesMry 
can,  or  use  unlawful  efforts  to  better  ounalvea;  bat 
tliat  we  acquiesce  with,  and  make  tho  bast  of  ear  eoa- 

ditinn,  wh.itcver  it  Iw.  Contentnieiu  ari<<*s  not  from 
a  nian'd  oiitwartl  condition,  hut  Croni  his  inward  dii>po> 
sition.  and  is  the  genuine  offspring  of  hiunilily,  at- 
tended with  a  fixed  habitual  sense  of  God's  particnlar 
provldaaca,  tho  reooUectioa  of  paal  mafeioB,  and  a  ioil 

ofdloart^ythlDgi.  Mo- 
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tives  to  contentniriit  nri^c  from  the  mn-iMoratinn  of 
the  rectitude  of  tlu'  ilivim?  jcoveninu-m  (l*i»a.  xcvii,  1, 
2),  the  benignity  of  the  divine  providence  (I's*.  cxiv), 
the  gTMtiMM  of  Um  divim  promisM  (2  Ptt.  i,  4),  our 
own  anwartWniiM  (Ota.  xnfl,  10),  tb*  TanUhments 
we  deserve  (Ijim.  iii,  89.  40),  the  reward  which  con- 
tentment itaclf  tirint^s  with  it  (1  Tim.  vi,  C).  the  ^p^>edy 
termination  of  all  our  tnmliles  here,  and  the  pruopoct 
of  ttniMl  felki^  ia  •  future  state  (Roto,  t,  2).  .See 
Bamw,  TPerbiffl,  mt.S,  A,  T,  <l,  9(  Bairowa,  Oh  Con- 
tentm^nt;  Watnon,  Art  of  Crmtmfmentt  Dwitfht,  Theol- 
"93,  »cr.  cxxix;  Fellowea,  Theoioyy,  ii,  423,  &<K>;  BucIk, 

Continency.  See  Cn  vsriTT ;  Viaoianr. 
Continentea.  See  EiicuATiTEa. 
OoiitiiiBnioy.    8m  Fobskmowlsmb  {  Pks- 

DESTINATMN. 

Contract  {(rvvdXXayna,  1  ilacc.  ziii,  42),  a  busi- 
nesa  agreement  or  ftfiul  oompact.  See  Baboai.^. 
Yarions  aolemnitiefl  w«ra  need  ia  the  oonclosion  of 
oontraeta  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Sometimes  it 
waa  done  by  a  nimple  joining'  nf  h  indn  (Prov.  xi,  21  ; 
Ezck.  xvii,  18X  *nd  thus  the  Hindoos,  tu  this*  day,  rat- 
ify an  engagement  by  one  person  laving  his  light 
hand  npoii  that  of  tba  othaf •  fiomatioMS)  alao^  A  ow- 
enant  was  nlUhA  mvetfnf;  a  heap  of  stones,  to 
which  an  appmpriate  name  \v;is  ^j:lvi  n  ((ien.  xxxi,  44 
that  made  l>etwecn  Aljruh.im  and  tiie  king  of 
Qanr  was  ratified  bv  the  oath  of  Imth  parties,  abolgr 
ft  pnaent  tnm  Abraham  to  tho  Utter  vt  aoTiB  owo 
Iambi,  and  by  giTing  a  name  to  the  well  wMeh  had 
flOOasioned  the  trantuctirtn.  Festivities  appear  to  have 
aeoorapanied  the  ceremonies  attending  such  alliances, 
for  Isaac  and  Ahimelech  made  a  feant  on  concluding 
their  oovonaat  (Q«o.  zxvi,  80;  xxxi,  M).  A  almilar 
pnctioe  also  obtained  among  tba  heathen  nations. 
11)6  .''cythians  are  said  to  have  flnt  poure<l  wine  into 
.m  earthen  vessel,  and  then  the  oontractiii);  ] dirties, 
cutting;  their  arms  with  a  knife,  let  some  of  thtj  MikkI 
ran  into  the  wine,  with  which  they  stained  Uieir  armor; 
after  which  they  tbemselres,  together  with  tho  other 
persons  present,  drank  of  the  mixture,  uttering  the 
direst  maledictions  on  the  party  who  should  viuUto 
tho  treaty.  Another  mode  of  ratifying  covcnantj<  was 
by  the  saperior  contracting  party  presenting  to  the 
«th«r  tome  article  of  hb  own  dress  or  anna.  Thos 
"Jonathan  ftrififtA  liiniMlf  of  the  rol>e  that  «M  Qpon 
him,  and  c  it  tO  David,  and  hi^  i^'nnnents,  eren  to 
his  jiword,  and  to  his  Imw,  .mil  t  i  hi*  i^inllc"  (1  Sam. 
xviii,  4) ;  and  at  the  present  day,  the  hi(rhe!<t  honor 
Wlikh  a  king  of  Persia  can  bestow  upon  a  sulgcct  is  to 
cnm  Umoelf  to  bo  disaoporeUod,  tnd  to  give  his  robe 
to  the  fkTorad  fnATidiuI.  In  Kambeis  xviii,  19.  men- 
tion iH  made  i>f  a  rnvenant  of  -inlt  (q.  v.).    See  I) atii. 

Among  the  Ilelirews,  and,  long  befure  them,  anuing 
tfw  OaUasites,  the  purchase  of  anytliing  of  eotihc- 
qnenoe  was  concluded,  and  the  price  paid,  at  tlie  gate 
oif  the  city,  aa  the  seat  of  Jodgment.  before  all  who 
went  out  and  came  in  (Gen.  XTtii,  IC,  20;  Hiith,  iv.  1, 
2).  From  the  latter  IxKik  we  also  learn  that  on  nonie 
occasions  of  iiMr>  !iai>c  and  exchange,  the  transfer  was 
confirmed  tgr  the  proprietor  placUng  off  his  shoe  at 
tho  gill,  in  tne  pveaenoo  of  the  elders  and  oCbar 
wilnoiMltMld  handing  it  over  to  the  now  nwner. 

The  eMiIeat  notice  of  written  iM<-tniiiienti«,  scaled 
Hiddelivered,  fur  ratifviiiL,'  thi-  iU»fK)fiaI  and  tranj<fer  of 
property,  oocon  in  Jeremiah  xxxii,  10-15,  which  the 
propbel  eevmnnded  Baraeh  to  tnirjr  In  an  earthen 
▼essel,  in  order  to  be  preserved  for  production  at  a 
future  period  xs  evidence  of  the  purchase.  No  men- 
timi  i«  p.iriii  nlarl y  made  a-  t  >  the  manner  in  which 
deeds  were  anciently  cancelled.  Some  expositors 
iMira  imagined  that  in  Colossians  II,  14,  Pknl  refers  to 
die  oancelling  of  them  by  blotting  or  drawing  a  line 
aeioaa  them,  or  by  striking  them  tfaroagb  with  a  nail ; 
baft  «•  Imre  no  aotlHri^  whatevei^  ten  aatiqiiltjr, 


to  authorize  »nch  a  conclusion. — Thonain, 
Boot,  ii,  'M2-2tH.    See  Covenant. 

Contritloil,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  thcolo(r}%  ta 
perfect  or  thornni-h  rcpi'iitann-  irimlrilio  cunii/i),  as 
distinguished  from  attnli-'ii,  or  imj^erfect  repentance, 
which  is  not  ndaqoatc  to  Ju>tiiication  without  pen* 
ance  (see  ATTumHi  fiar  a  fuller  atatement).  The 
Council  of  Ttent  nakee  contrition  part  of  the  matter 
of  the  sacrament  of  |M'nani  e.  "  '['he  acts  of  the  pen- 
itent, namely,  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction, 
are  ttie  matter,  aa  It  were,  of  thi.'^  sacrament,  which, 
Inaamndi  aa  thej  ira  leqnirBd  by  divine  appointment 
In  order  to     oompleteneaa  of  the  aaeiament,  and  the 

full  and  perfect  reniisfion  of  sloai       for  thin  reason 

called  tho  parts  of  jH-nunw  Contrition,  which 

holds  the  first  place  in  the  aliove-mentioned  acts  of  the 
fienitent,  is  the  sorrow  and  deteatatkm  which  the  mind 
finds  for  past  sin,  with  a  pnrpoae  of  sinning  no  mote. 
Now  this  emotion  <>f  rontrition  was  always  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  sins;  ami  when  a  man 
has  sinned  after  Itaptism,  it  prepare?  him  for  the  re- 
mission of  sin,  if  Johiod  with  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  end  an  eameat  deidre  of  perfbming  wliatever 
is  necessary  to  the  proper  reception  of  the  sacrament. 
....  The  council  further  teaches  that  although  it 
may  sometimes  happen  that  this  contrition  is  perfect 
in  charity,  and  reconciles  a  man  to  God  before  the 
sacrament  of  penance  Is  aotoally  leoslTed,  oeverth^ 
less  the  reconciliation  is  not  to  be  ascri(>«d  to  contri- 
tion without  the  desire  of  the  sacrament,  which  was  in 
<Kt  Indndad  in  It"— OanoMf  ^7V«K,  isai.  sir,  dMpb 
Iv. 

It  will  lie  observed  fhnn  the  preceding  qnotirtlens 
I  that  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches  that  we  are  to  be 

truly  grieved  or  sorry  on  account  of  our  sins ;  that  we 
are  to  hate  them ;  and  that  we  iini.''t  purpose  or  ns- 
solve  to  forsake  them.  All  this  is  excellent  so  far  as 
it  gtMs.  But  one  essential  element  or  mark  of  true 
re|)entaaee  Is  entinly  emittad,  or  so  slightly  leCtned 
to  that  tills  sonow  or  hatred  of  sin,  together  with  all 
good  pnryv'isr'i  rif  ainen  liTu  nt .  .irr  counteracted,  or  may 
be  substituted  Ijv  additional  retoiutiunt  to  do  l>etter  in 
future,  by  priestly  absolution,  by  penances,  and  by 
the  doctrine  of  attrition  m  ImperfMt  contrition.  The 
deficiency  to  which  raftrenee  Is  made  Is  fanaHtimg  sin. 
This  practical  act  is  overlooked,  rniuiterarted,  or  ren- 
dered unncces.sary  by  tbe  resolutions  of  amendment, 
altsolution,  fM  iian>  e.n,  and  whatever  may  pertain  to 
them.— Elliott,  D^&meaAam  ^ B/mamam^  bk.  x,  ctiap. 
ii.fl. 

Conwenient,  nsed  in  tbe  A.     only  in  its  old 

Latin  s"n«p  of  ruitahU  or  berominfr,  as  a  rendering  of 
■s'C^,  yashcar'  (.ler.  xl,  4,  6,  ''right,"  as  often  else- 
where), pn,  dleft  (PtoT.  XXX,  8,  an  allotted  "jnn^ 
Hon"  as  sometimes  elsewhere),  cad^cov  (Rom.  i,  28, 
''fit"  as  in  Acts  xxii,  22\  nri/roi' (Eph.  v,  4  ;  Philem. 
f,  "Jit,"  iis  in  Col.  iii,  !»*);  but  (t'jraipoc  (Mark  vi, 
21),  ii'ifKiowf  (Marie  xiv,  11),  ivKoipiv  (1  Cor.  xvi, 
12),  or  simply  nup^fActs  xxiv,  25),  refer  t<>  «pfMr> 
tunemtu  of  time. or  season.  Similarly  in  tbe  Apocry« 
pha  (ro^qcM,  Ecelns.  x,  23 ;  1  Mace,  xii,  11 ;  2  Mace, 
iv,  19;  xi,  .'Ifi),  trrin/^iwc.  (1  Mace,  iv,  4(5;  xiv,  5M), 
tTTiratpoc  (2  Mace,  iv,  82;  xiv,  22),  simply  xat^ 
(I  xxlns.  sudZflT),  or  man  eonetnietlon  (S  Meee.  z, 

18). 

Consent,  (1.)  tbe  name  given  in  monasteries  and 
similar  instHations  to  tiie  assembly  (and  tbe  whole)  of 

the  members  entitled  to  a  vote  ("  conventuals").  The 
heads  of  these  institutions  (ahbots,  priors,  provosts, 
rert<ir»,  guarili;nis)  are  I  diniii,  in  s<niie  points  of  ad- 
ministration, either  to  hear  the  counsel  or  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  convent.  Monastic  congregatioDS  [see 
CoxoRBOATioifs]  sometimes  hold  "  general  eonTents" 
(or  * '  general  chapters"),  consisting  of  the  abbots  of  all 
the  hooass  of  tlw  congregatloa.  The  euustUutkm  of 
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tlMmndknt  orders  uid  of  tha  rtgnlar  cUrka  provides  i 
tw  tiM  holding  of  "  proTindal  camtvastt"  (ur  prarlii- 1 

clal  cluipter?),  consii'ting  of  the  heads  of  the  monas- 
tcrioH  of  a  provinif,  uud  '•genexal  couvcntA"  (or  jjen- 
eral  chapters),  connisting  of  the  chiefs  of  all  the  ino- 
aaatio  proTincwi  ("provindalt").  But  the  Utter,  in 
inodMB  tfancf,  hun  gnmnJly  lUkn  into  distue,  and 
WT  i  t  tc  n  reports  hare  taken  their  pUce.  (2.)  The  word 
Li  also  used  to  denote  s  tocietj  of  monks  or  ntms  in 
one  establishment,  or  the  Uuilding  itself  in  yth'uih  they 
dwelL— Wfltser  a.  Welte,  Kinhm-Lex.  ii,  869.  See 
die  UoKARmr. 

Conventicle  (place  of  netting,  Lnt.  converUlcu- 
htm,  dimiuutire  of  cawumtut).  The  word  cowmticultan 
wa.H  known  tO  the  primitive  Chareh  tO  deatgiute  a 
house  of  pnjfW,  mmmHada  ubi  ummtu  omur  Dtm 
(Anob.  ir;  see  alto  lActuit.  r,  11 ;  Oroehu,  rii,  12). 
In  .iftiT  tinios  it  denoted  a  caliul  un.onj;  x\ui  monks  of 
a  con%'ent,  to  secure  the  eloction  of  some  favorite  cuu- 
didato  for  abbot  or  superior.  The  term  convcnticlo  is 
«kid  to  haT>  bMD  flnt  appUod  in  England  to  the  a»- 
•embUM  ofUn^Uft't  IbUewm;  hot  in  tiia  rrign  of 
Charles  11  it  WM  glTSB  oontemptuoosly  to  the  meet- 
ings for  ret^Iona  wonhip  of  Protestant  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England,  iHiieh  mn  BOC  at  tiM  time 
sanctioned  hj  law. 

Conventicle  Act,  an  act  of  fh*  Brftlab  PlwUa- 

ment,  passed  in  1664.  It  enuctwl  tliot  only  five  per- 
sons above  sixteen  years  of  ai^c,  besides  the  family, 
were  to  maaHhf  any  wonbip,  domestic  or  social.  Tho 
first  offence  on  the  part  of  him  who  officiated  was 
three  months'  imprisonment,  or  five  pounds'  fine ;  the 
second,  six  tuonths'  imprisonment,  or  ten  jiuuniiK  ;  tho 
third  oifencu  watt  transportation  for  life,  or  a  line  of 
one  btmdred  pounds.   Those  who  pMnilMad  eonvan- 

nera  UaUa  to  fba  mbm  fiMfeltuiMf  and  mattlad  vroin- 

en  taken  at  such  meetings  w«  n;  to  b©  imprisoned  for 
twelve  months,  unless  their  husbands  paid  forty  i>hil- 
Ungs  fbr  tbeir  redemption.  The  power  of  enforcing; 
ttia  aet  was  lodged  in  the  handa  flf  a  sinflo  Jnatioa  of 
tile  peace,  who  might  proceed,  wilboiil  the  vndieC  of  a 
j;irv,  on  thf  l.arc  nath  of  an  infornirr.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  act,  houses  were  broken  open,  goods  and 
cattle  distrained,  persons  arrested,  and  the  jails  in  the 
diffStnnt  oomtiaa  flihd  with  tbosa  who  had  l>aan  guilty 
of  no  oHwr  mtsdemeanor  bvt  that  of  aManbHng  to- 
gether to  worship  Ood,  or  listen  to  tho  exposition  of 
hi.i  holy  wonl.—Huck,  7'heol.  JMctionarjff  s.  v.;  Neal, 
Ilutory  of  the  fiiriumi,  part  It,  dk  Vll|  OlIM,  I4f« 
of  Baxter,  i,  221,  2i>4. 

Conventnala,  (1.)  Monks  or  clerical  knights  who 
are  memlnrs  ..f  a  convent,  and  have  tho  right  of  voting 
at  the  meetings  (conmt/uj).  SccCosvent.  (2.)  Monks 
in  gananJi  in  opposition  to  hermits.  (3.)  In  several 
QVdan^  capadally  the  mendicant,  Conventnals  is  a 
name  fbr  tboae  congregations  wldch  Ibllow  a  mitigated 
rule  (see  Fit.vNt  isr  ASs,  CAUMKi.iTr.s),  in  o]i]>osition 
to  the  OliservantJi  ((\.  v.),  who  deninnd  the  ob^en  ance 
•f  the  ri;;or()U!»  j)riniitive  rale,  and  who  sometimes  even 
paaa  beyond  it.  Tba  name  b  wpedallj  applied  to 
the  Fhincbean  eonvantoalB  (Me  FitAifctacANR).  (4.) 

Somotitiioi,  also.  A  ciitiunuriity  of  candidafefi  for  the 
priesthood,  who,  in  a  monastic  manner,  lived  in  com- 
mao  vnder  a  pnrrott,  wen  designated  hy  tlda  nauM. 

Conversation  dr'rrl-,  rmy,  Psa.  xxxviii, 

14;  1,  23;  Apocr}'[ihft  and  N.  T.  (ii'anrfHi'^i'/,  but  rp< - 
iroc  in  2  Mace,  xx,  12;  Heb,  xiii,  6)  is  never  used  in 
ttte  Scriptures  in  tlia  sense  of  verbal  coawiiM'caft'MS  bnt 
alwaya  fai  Ha  noiw  obaokte  owanlnfr  of  eonna  ef  lilb 
or  iI<j)ortmnit,  incliKliii^'  all  fine's  word^  and  acts.  In 
Phil,  i,  27 ;  iii,  JO,  a  difi'orcnt  term  is  found  in  the 
original  (TroXirtvofiat,  irokirtvfta),  which  literally  sig- 
nifies reiKfeHoe,  or  relatiooa  to  a  commonity  aa  a  dti- 
8ea  CiTtxsmnp. 
Oiiantalaaralittlafaitbelahhefrapalringtoaadi 


othar's  booaaa  fbr  tlia  pnipoaa  of  aodal  iotercooiw^ 
bat  latber  pnfar  to  taaort  to  aoma  apat  oat  of  doon, 

where  ft-iends  can  meet  together,  and  for  this  purpooa 
the  gate  of  the  city  is  generally  chosen.  See  Gate. 
Such  was  the  custcm  of  old,  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
that  to  each  city  among  the  Jews  there  waa  an  open 
apaea  near  the  gate,  which  was  fitted  np  irfth  aaeto  Ibr 
the  aooonunodatkm  of  the  people  (Gen.  xix,  1 ;  Paak 
Ixix,  12).  Those  w1m>  were  at  leisure  occupied  a  po- 
sition on  these  ."-eats,  and  either  amused  tlle^lselvc^ 
with  witnca.>iing  thoaa  who  came  in  and  went  out,  and 
with  any  trifling  occoiWBaaa  that  might  present  them- 
selves to  their  notice,  or  attended  to  the  judicial  trials, 
which  were  commonly  investigated  at  public  placet  of 
this  kind  (Gen.  xxxiv,  20 ;  Kuth  iv,  II ;  I'sa.  xxvi,  4, 
5;  czxvii,  6).  Promenading,  so  agreeable  in  coldar 
Ijvtitadea,  is  wearisome  and  unpleasant  in  tie  wm 
climataa  of  the  Eart|  and  tUa  i»  probacy  mm  NMon 
why  tho  InbaMtantf  of  thoaa  dimatea  prafbmd  bold- 

in^;  intercourse  with  one  another  while  sitting  near  thi 
gate  of  tho  city,  07  t>eoeath  the  shade  of  the  fig-tree 
and  the  vine  (1  Sam.  xzii,  G ;  Micah  iv,  4). 

Thia  node  of  paaaing  the  tima  ia  ttill  costomanr  in 
tho  East  « It  to  no  nnconmon  thing,"  says  Mr.  Jow- 


ett,  "to  sec  an  individual  or  a  gronp  of  ficr*ons,  even 
when  very  well  dressed,  sitting  with  tbeir  feet  drawn 
under  tliem,  upon  the  bare  earth,  paaiing  whole  hours 
inidloooaToraation.  EuropeanawDoldnqniieachair, 
bat  ttw  natiraa  bore  (Sjrria)  prefer  the  groond;  in  tha 
heat  of  summer  and  autumn,  it  is  ;>!''.1^:lnt  to  them  to 
while  away  tlieir  time  in  thi^  manner  under  tbaabado 
of  a  tree.  Kicbly-adomed  females,  as  well  aa  IMOt 
m»  oflon  be  aeon  tboa  amaiing  thamadvaa." 

The  Oflantala,  wlion  ongagad  in  eenwtaatiatt,  aia, 
in  general,  very  mild  in  their  demeanor,  and  do  w' 
feel  thcniwlves  at  liberty  directly  to  contradict  the 
person  with  whom  tin  y  ari'  coiiviTiiiii^;,  although  they 
may  at  the  aama  time  be  aware  that  he  is  telling  them 
falaohooda.  Tha  andant  Bebi«wa»  in  paillealar,  verj 
rarely  nsed  anjtanna  of  npioach  more  severe  than 
thoM  of  *)l^i^,  sofcm',  moaning  "  adversary,"  or  "  op- 
poaer;**  n^**n,  rt^kak',  paca,  "oootemptfbtot*'  aad 
sometimes  ^33,  nabftl', "  fool,"  an  expression  which 
means  "  a  wicked  man,"  or  "an  atheist,"  not,  as  with 
us,  a  person  dofidant  In  ondarstanding  (Job  ii,  10; 
Psa.  xiv,  1  ;  Tsa.  xxxii,  6  ;  Matt,  v,  22 ;  xvi.  2:>).  Sec 
Fool.  When  anything  was  said  which  was  not  ac- 
ceptable, the  dissatisfied  person  replied,  "  Let  it  suffice 
thee  "  (Daot.  Ui,  2S),  or  "  It  is  aooo^"  (Lake  nxii, 
38).  In  addreadng  a  anperior,  tho  Habrawa  did  net 
commonly  u.s€  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second 
person,  but  instead  of  "  I,"'  they  said  "thy  servant," 
and  instead  of  "  thou,"  they  employed  the  words  "  my 
lord."  Instances  of  this  mode  of  ospreesioo  repaated* 
ly  oeeor  in  Scripton  (aa  in  6an.  icnii,  4;  air,  Id, 
19;  xlvi,  34;  Dan.  x,  17;  Luke  i,  38). 

The  form  of  assent  or  affirmation  was,  "Thou  hast 
said,"  or  "Thou  hast  rightly  said  ;"  and  modern  trav- 
ellera  inform  lu  that  tbU  i»  the  prevailing  mode  of  a 
paiaon'a  oxpfoadng  bb  aaiant  or  afBrmatkm  to  tliis 
day  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  especially  when  they 
do  not  wish  to  assert  anything  in  express  terms  (comp. 
Matt,  xxvi,  G4).    See  ArriKMAXiVE. 

ConvWBion*  n  thaologicd  term,  oaad  to  denote 
fhe^tnadni^'of  a  dnnortoGod.   It  ooeofa  in  Aeli 

xr,  S  ("declaring  fh<-  eonvcr.'-ion  f  »'m(T7i.<;0//"|  of  the 
Gentflea")-  The  verb  »jriorp»fKu  is  used  in  the  N.T. 
actively  in  the  sense  of  turning  or  converting  others 
(Lake  i.  16,  ot  aL);  intmndtiTely,  in  the  aenaa  of 
**tnm]ng  badE,"  "retonlng;**  and  tnpioafly,  to  de- 
note "turning  to  pood,"  "to  be  converted"  (Lnka 
xxii,  32,  "  when  tlmu  art  converted,  strengthen  the 
brethren").  In  general.  th«  word  is  m>  il  Ui  dcsignste 
the  "taming  of  men  from  darkwia  unto  light,  and 
fkOB the  poww  of  Setminaie  God** (Aeto  xsd, IB.) 
In  a  gaand  aenML  lieatibaiia  or  intdeb  aie  " ' 
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ed"  when  Ihry  alwinK.n  iKi^^iuii^m  or  un!<-liof,  and  sj-nagogno  iervice.  The  Sept.  treftts  it  as  an  adjco 
•mbnce  the  Christian  faitli;  and  men  in  generul  are  tive  {KXtirog,  iirucXiirosi  called);  but  there  can  be  ao 
jIBpeil/  nld  to  b«  "  converted' '  when  they  are  brought  doubt  that  the  A.  Y.  to  MOTtct  in  its  rendering  (Smith, 
to  A  dung*  of  lif«  tkceogih  Una  iDaawic*  of  diVfaie  I  s.  v.).  Sea  Comobboatioh.  Like  the  Oraek  wavif- 
gnee  upon  the  louL  {  yvpic  or  maaa-meeting  (Smith's  Did.  of  Clan.  AtOiq. 

Specifically,  then,  conversion  may  be  said  to  1)«  8.  v,  Pain-j^'N  rh),  it  signifies  "a  meeting  or  nc  lcuui  a». 
"that  change  in  the  thoughts, desires,  dispositions,  and  sembly  of  a  wiiole  people  fur  the  purpose  of  wof-hi]^ 
life  of  a  sinner  which  ia  brought  atjout  when  the  Holy  ping  at  ■  common  fianctuarj'."  The  phrase  "holj 
QkottcntanthsbMM  aatlie  result  oftlM  aMidi*  of  UoD^ocation"  to  unltod^L  To  die  tuAmt  1.  To  Um 
•  Hvliig  Mlh  In  tin  atoiMment,  by  wUdi  tfio  rfnnor  I  JaWalto,  all  of  wMdi  mn  "lioly  conToatttona"  (Lew. 
to  Jtotilied.  Tlie  process  by  which  this  great  chan^^e  [  xxlii,  2,  3).  2.  To  tbo  Pattover:  (a.)  Its  fr$t  day 
to  eiTectcd  is  thin  :  The  sinner  is  convinced  of  sin  l>y  (Exod.  xii,  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  7 ;  Num.  xxviii,  18) ;  (6.) 
tbe  Holv  Spirit ;  he  exereisea  a  penitent  faith  in  Christ  iu  iatf  dav  (Exod.  xii,  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  8 ;  Num.  xxviii, 
aa  his  SavtooT}  God  torawdiatafy  jnatifiaa  him;  tbejSo).  8.  to  tbe  iVnlaoost  (Ur.  zziii,  21).  i.Totho 
Holy  Spirit  tttaoto  to  tho  peaiteBt  tbe  llwt  of  hb  par- 1  Featt  f^fTnmpelt  on  tho  lat  of  TbrI,  tho  New  T««r*i 
don,  and  in  t  :ntly  sheds  abroad  th o  love  of  God  in  the  day  of  the  civil  year  (Lev.  xxviii,  24;  Num.  xxix, 
heart,  when  ali  ihiags  are  indeed  new"  (I-'arrar,  Bibli-  1).  5.  To  the  Feast  of  Weeks  or  First-fniti  (Num. 
cal  Dictionary,  s.  v.).  |  xxviii,  26).    6.  To  the  Fmut  of  Tahent'icUs:  («.)  its 

Thowardtoatooaood,inaiianoireraeiiM,todoDOto  /ri<day  (Lot.  xxiii,  86;  Nain.zjciz,18}i  (i.)ita&is( 
tito  **volimtai7  aetof  die  aoul  eooMtondy  ondmdng .  day  (Lor.  xxiii,  86).  7.  As  totwdBctaiy  to  Um  obo* 

Cinbt  in  fliith  and  in  thi'<  Hcn^o  it  is  to  be  dbtitt- !  IBflnrttoo  of  these  feasts  (Lev.  xxiii,  4),  and  as  closing 
gnished  front  rcgcnpralidn,  which  ia  "a  second  ere*-  ft  (v«r.  7).  IF.  To  tho  one  (jrcat.  Fast,  the  aiinuul 
lion,"  wnnikrht  otily  by  the  .Spirit  of  Gixl.    Kling,  in    /'c^  o/".lt(n«/i' fi/ (Lev.  xxiii,  27 ;  Num.  xxix,  7).  To 

Uex3og,.fi^2i«(yic^qpdJi«(s.v.  BelLehningXiP^M^t>o  <^^P  •olemnities  of  "Um  Uo^  Convocation," 

MtoiwlBg  ototaBMiit«r  tho  ntottaM  botwoen  God  and  wfaetfaer  of  Jagr  or  of  oonoir  i^tMiA^  Oo  bobI,"  ao 

naa  in  the  whole  work  of  convendon:  **It  b  BOt  a  in  the  last  pasaage),  one  great  feature  was  common, 

porely  penujnal  act  of  man  (.ler.  xsxl,  18^  TWm  tkou  marked  by  the  command,  *'  Ye  shall  do  no  ncrvile  work 

and  I  shut!  he  tumtd),  but  includea  both  the  di-  therein"  (see  all  thr»  p.iH'«a^cs) ;  or  in  ire  f-.illy  in  Exnd. 


vine  act  and  the  hum.m.  Conviction,  calling,  and 
jnstificatioa  an  of  God.  The  Word  of  God  declares 
God's  will  convincingly  in  the  law,  and  offeta  aalva- 
tion  through  faith  in  Christ  in  the  Gospel.    In  Christ 

law  and  Gospel  are  unitetl.    None  of  thf  se  divine  actn 


xii,  16,  "No  manner  of  work  shall  be  done  iu  tliera, 
save  that  which  every  man  must  eat,  that  only  may  bo 
done  of  jon."  (Such  aa  are  curious  about  tbe  Kab> 
binieal  opinions  of  wliat  might  be  done,  and  what 

nii^ht  not,  on  thp.«c  occasions,  may  find  them  in  Bux- 


preclnde  man's  activity  (Phil,  ii,  12,  Work  out  your  own  torfs  8j/»agoga  JudaicOy  especially  ch.  xix ;  tho  Joy- 


tahatkm,  etc).  .  .  .  The  truth  lies  midway  between 
thatoztoOBio^on  fbo  ooo  taaad,  which  teachoi  that  the 
wOl  of  man  to  ootlretj  abtorbod  by  the  graee  of  God, 

and  that  false  Synergism,  on  the  other,  which  con- 
ceive-* man's  will  as  capable  of  action,  in  the  work  of 
conversion,  without  the  inworking  of  (iivino  grace." 

Woal^r  {LMtr  to  Bkkip  Lcnmgtm,  W»rH,  v,  368) 
IBBaifcs  t  "ConyOWton  to  a  tarm  I  very  rurely  use,  be- 
OaOM  it  rarely  occurs  in  the  K.  T."  Lavington  had 
spoken  of  Wesley's  idea  of  conversion  as  "  to  start  up 
perfect  men  at  once."   "  Indeed,  sir,"  ri'plies  Wesley, 


ons  celebnUtons  an  dooerlbod  in  ch.  xxi,  and  tho 
jMatory  in  ch.  xzr,  SJCri ;  see  also  Ugollni 
iv,  988-1062).  With  tUa  may  be  compared  fltrabo's 
statement  (hk.  x\  "This  is  a  common  practice  l)oth 
of  Greeks  anil  l)arl)arian8,  to  perform  their  sacred  serv- 
ices with  a  festive  cessation  of  labor."    See  Sauu.vth. 

CONVOCATION,  aoonvootioa  of  tbo  EngUsh  cleiw 
gy  to  dbeofli  eocleriastiea]  aflUn  te  Ubm  of  Vatlli^ 
ment.  This  iMxJy  grew  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils held  in  the  earlier  times.  From  the  time  of 
Edward  1,  when  the  Commons  were  first  assembled  in 


'*  it  ia  noC  ▲  oiaa  to  naaallj  coavorted  before  ho  to  Parliament,  it  becanM  tlu  pcactico  to  toaiaioo  the 
a  pertoet  nuui.  Ittopwl>abto  laootof  ttoooEphothao  OoBvooatioB  at  tho  soibo  time.  About  ttoyeor  1400/ 


to  whom  St.  Paul  dirvctpd  his  opiitU^^  wore  convcrtod 
yet  they  were  not  come  (few.  if  :iiiy)  to  a  perfect  man, 
to  the  measure  of  tho  stature  of  the  fuloOMOfChEtot." 

8oe  RBrsHTAXCB;  Bbobmkbatiom. 
CONTERSTOV  OP  ST.  PAUL,  Pkabt  of  thb, 

observed  in  tho  Rom;i:i  f  "hurcli  on  tlic  2.ith  of  January'. 
It  is  generally  suppos<'d  tiuil  this  festival  had  its  bc- 
ginn'uig  in  tbe  year  1200,  when  it  was  established  by 
Older  of  loooont  IIL  Boroidaa  mjo  it  waa  oboonrod 
in  oarHor  tintes,  bat  had  grown  into  dtooao  aftor  tho 

Oth  century.  After  tbo  1.3th  COnlBIJ  Ik  boCBBia  gOB- 
erally  observed.    See  Paul. 

Con^Dtion.  The  first  stage  of  repentance,  when 
a  penitent  is  led  to  see  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  and  has 

bMu  proved,  to  himself,  guUty  of  it    8oe  Repemt- 

Convocation  (i<7;3^,  mikra',  from  Kp]^,  hara', 
to  ooff comp.  Nam.  z,  2 ;  Isa.  i,  13),  appUed  farraria- 
Uljto  meetings  of  a  rtligiotu  character,  in  contradia- 
to  coitgTtgation,  is  which  political  and  legal 
ware  ooeadonally  settled.    See  GovXBit- 

MEST.  Hence  it  is  ronnorted  with  ti'lp,  and  is 
applied  only  to  the  Sal>l»ath  and  the  great  annual  fes- 
tivals of  the  Jews  (Exod.  xii,  16;  Lev.  xxiii,  2  sq. ; 
Nam.  xxviii,  18  sq. ;  xxix,  1  sq.).  Ib  this  soaae,  with 
OBO  oxeeption  (laa.  1, 18,  "aaaemblT"),  tho  word  to  po* 
eiilLir  to  tho  Pentateuch  ;  but  in  Isa.  iv,  .5.  it  denotes 
the  place  of  gathering  ("  aasemblics''),  and  in  Neh.  viii, 


it  assumed  its  present  form.  Tliere  was  at  this  time 
a  Convocation  fur  the  province  of  York,  and  another 
for  that  of  Canterbury.  At  the  IJeformation  the  king 
assumod  tho  title  of  aapreoM  bead  of  the  Chorch. 
Both  couTocaltoiM  hesitated  to  adcBowtodgo  hto  datos, 
but  tho  king,  says  Strrpo,  made  them  buckle  to  at 
last;  and  the  recognition  of  his  supronuic  v  was  made 
at  Canterbury  in  1531.  and  the  next  ye-ir  at  Vmk.  In 
1682  the  Act  of  Submission  passed:  it  required  the 
doigy,  In  tho  first  place,  to  ooooont  tiiat  no  ordinance 
or  ooBititatkn  ahonld  be  enacted  or  enforced  but 
with  the  king's  permission ;  secondly,  that  the  exlst- 
in^'  (Miiatitutions  sliould  l)e  revised  l)y  his  majobty's 
cf)mmi.*Hioncr« ;  and,  thirdly,  that  all  other  constitu- 
tions, being  agreeable  to  tlie  laws  of  God  and  of  Um 
land,  should  be  enforced.  The  biabopo  domamd,  bat 
the  king  and  the  commons  were  againtt  them,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  yiold ;  and  in  \'>%\  tlioir  suf>- 
mission  was  confirmed  l>y  act  of  Parlianjcnt.  Since 
this  period  the  Convocation  can  nnlj'  be  assembled  hf 
tho  fciog'o  writ}  whoa  aaaomblod,  it  oaanoC  maka  now 
eaooBS  wMwnt  a  royal  Uemte^  wUeh  to  a  sepante  act 
from  the  j>eni!i?-ion  to  assfniMp  ;  having  agreed  npon 
canons  with  tlie  royal  license,  they  cannot  lie  publish- 
ed or  take  effect  until  confirmed  by  the  sovereign; 
nor,  lastly,  can  tbaj  enact  any  canon  which  is  against 
tto  law  or  enotomt  of  tho  land  or  tho  king's  preroga* 
tivo,  even  should  the  king  him.eelf  confront.  Prior  to 
this  period,  the  archbbhop  of  each  province  could  as- 


llw  pddto '*fMdiv'' tiM  toar  la  tho  i  aonbto  bto  pNviBiM  qrn^ 
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It  tiM  wme  time,  the  rovoreign  could  wnmiwn  bolb  |  Convnlsionlits,  a  term  applied  to  perMntt  who 
provinces  by  a  royal  writ  (Ilfvik).  |  were  the  aubjecta  of  fits,  of  which  thoy  were  eaid  to  b« 

En^l.'iii'i  is  dividinl  into  the  two  provinren  of  f'aii-  cureil  by  visiting  the  tomb  of  the  abl*  P.iri?,  a  ctU-- 
terbury  and  York,  and  by  the  term  Convocation  is ,  bra  ted  sealot  among  the  JanMni>ts.  The  name  waa 
meant  the  synod  or  provincial  eomidl  of  thoM  pVBV>  |  aflanraidi  ghroa,  in  France,  to  thoee  whose  fanadcbn 
incea.  There  are,  thaidiBN^  tm  convOMtiotaa,  «adl :  or  impoetnro  caiued  them  to  work  themselves  op  into 
independent  of  tlia  otfior;  bat  Inilanoal  haT»  ft«-|  tlio  atrongest  agitations  or  eonTOIalons,  during  which 
quently  occurred  in  which  they  have  acted  together  they  received  wonderful  revelations,  and  aiian  •  !  i  l 
bjr  mutiul  consent.  Commissioners  have  sometimes  themaelves  to  the  most  extravagant  antics  that  were 
ban  aaot  from  York  to  sit  in  the  Convocation  of  Can-  ever  exhibited.  They  threw  themaelres  into  tlie  moat 
toitarj,  with  ftUl  powen  to  act  on  babalf  of  tha  ooitb-  j  Tkdaat  contortkma  of  body,  mUed  about  on  tlw  groand, 
I  ConVooition.  Stooe  tiia  Beftmatton,  fbr  obrioaa ;  fmitatad  btada  and  beaats;  and,  when  tliej  bad  com- 
pletely exhausted  theniselve!*,  wmt  off  in  a  swoon. 
Pinault,  an  advo<ate,  who  l>elonged  to  the  Conval- 
•ionists,  maintained  that  God  had  sent  bim  •  ' 
Idnd  of  tits  to  hunililc  his  pride.    See  Jaksexisx. 

Conybeare,  John,  D.D.,  a  learned  divine  and 
di-itin^ruislied  preacher,  was  bom  at  IMnboe,  Devoa- 
shire,  in  1692,  and  waa  odacated  at  Exeter  CoUeflt, 
Oxiiacd,  of  wMeh  ha  bocuna  Mkiw  fa  1710.  In  17M 

he  !>ec,inip  rector  of  St.Clrmrnfc,  Oxford,  and  in  lTi'7 
obtiiuied  jrre^'t  ci'lcbrity  by  his  visitation  •«nnon  on 
He  waa  np[Kointfd  rector  of  lii<  college 


reasons,  th"  Iriri-^lntion  of  the  rhnrch  of  England 
virtually  in  the  bands  of  tho  soulhera  ('onvocation. 
ThM  of  Tttk  addon  originated  any  iro[>ortant  meaa- 
VB,  or  panialadlaaf  fa  iMiating  Um  dociaicaa  of  Can- 
tarboiy.  It  baemo  at  length  tho  lUnt  oebe  of  Ita 
more  favored  sister's  micf.  The  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  consists  of  «H  tho  bishops  of  the  pruvince, 
who  constitute  the  upper  house ;  and  of  tho  de.ing, 
aichdaaoona,  piocton  of  chaptera,  and  proctors  for  tho 
pawdifal  clergy,  who  eompoaa  ttia  lower  bonao.  In  _ 
1067  the  upper  bonse  of  Canterbury  consisted  of  21  uiibscriptinn 

membera,  and  that  of  York  of  7  members;  while  the  j„  ^-^^  chnst  Church  two  yean  after,  and 

lower  house  of  Cart.rlnrA-  hud  U^m  uaimly, 'Jl  d..ins  W,hop  of  Bristol  fa  17M.    H*  iM  «t  Balk 

66  archdeacons,  24  proctors  for  cathedral  chapters,  and  „  ,755  „^  pnblUhed  several  works,  the  meet 
U  melon  for  the  clergj  ),  and  that  of  York  5i  mem-  i„,^rt«nt  of  which  ai»,  A  Ik/ente  o/RntaM  It.  H>pon 


I  ^  deans,  15  archdeacons,  7  proctors  of  the  cliap- 
ters,  and  29  proctors  for  the  clergy).  As  president, 
the  ar'  lilii-hii]i  ."unimi  n'*  tlie  Convocation  to  nit-et  at 
tlie  command  of  the  king.  Were  he  to  attempt  to 
aaaonbb  a  ijiiod  fay  bis  own  aathority,  be  would  be 
mljaet  to  a  iMnraaln,  ud  tiia  proceedings  of  sncb 
synod  would  bo  ToU.  ttneetbe  AetofSabmlsiiontbe 
power  to  summon  ihn  Convocation  nt  the  cunim>  nce- 
ment  of  a  new  Parliament  has  usually  been  tn-anted, 
though  from  the  time  of  George  I  (1717)  until  recent- 


GtfainM  the  /V  fj'firmt  of  rTlndkl'a]  Chritfimit;/  as  Oil 
(u  the  CnaivM  (I.ond.  1782, 8vo): — Sennaiu  ^London, 
1767,  %  vela.  Svo).— Darling  Cgd.  BStL  a.  t. 

Conybeare,  William  Daniel,  dean  of  Llan- 
dalf,  wa.H  l)oni  at  his  father's  rector^',  St.  Hotojph's, 
Bishopsgate,  June  7, 1787.  He  entered  Christ  Chnreb 
College,  Oxford,  fa  Jannaiy,  ISOfi^  and  took  his  dqpaa 
of  B.A.  fa  1908  and  M.A.  fa  1811.  Mr.  Conybeare 
was  one  fif  tin-  i  nrlii  promoters  of  tho  ficolodcal 
Society,  and  tiie  inijiortitnt  serrioes  he  has  rendered 


1839 

he  was  Banpton  lectoreri  and  was  made  dean  of  Uan* 

daffin  18M.  He  died  near  Boitemonth,  Au^'.  12.  lf<57. 
Besides  his  numerous  writings  on  geologic  al  topics,  he 
published  The  Chrutian  Fathers  during  the  Ante-Sieeiu 
Period  ijOxf,  1899,  Bampton  Lecture,  8vo) ;  Elementarjf 
Qanraa^f  Waafcyfaerf  ladtota  (Lend.  1888,8m.  ^ 

Conybeare,  W.  J.,  son  of  the  preceding,  wo  a 


ly  no  Iniainesa  was  tranaaeted.   It  is  also  the  dn^  of  , 

aidibisbop  to  prongne  and  dfaaolve  the  Convocs-  *>  ««»logicaI  science  may  be  seen  in  bis  numcn.uH  |« 
Uon,  under  the  direction  of  the  crown.    Of  late  the  P«»  printed  In  the  aode^'a  "  Tranaactiona."  ln  l6X 

convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  have  licen  re- 
vived, and  the  revival  of  the  Irish  Convocation  has 
been  strenooos^  niged,  eapeciaUy  by  the  High-Church 
party.   The  deelaiona  of  Ooavoeanon  have  no  legal 

force  in  England.  "As  essentially  interwoven  with 
the  State,  the  Church  possesses  no  independent  action  ; 
Kb  articles,  liturgy,  organisation  as  to  benefues,  etc., 

are  all  regulated  by  Parliament;  while  its  discipline  j  frequent  contributor  to  the  £iiitburgk  Rtvittt^  esp^ 
Mis  wltUn  the  aoope  of  the  OMlaalaatieal  oourta,  a  |  cklly  on  ecdealaatlGal  toplca.  VogeAer  with  the  Ber. 

class  of  tribunals  apart  trvm  tho  ministering  clergy.  J.  S.  Howson,  ho  pohlbbed  the  IJ/e  a^  f!  //  ^f r>fst. 

Aiw/ (Ix)nd.  1854,  t  vols.  8vo,  reprinteti  in  N.  Y. ;  abo 
ahridge<i.  '2  vols.  l2mo),  ooo  of  the  bost  woika  of  Hi 

class.    He  died  in  1857. 

Cook  (male,  nss,  t<Mach',  1  Sam.  ix,  28,  24 ; 
female,  mi^Q,  tobbachah',  viii,  8,  both  pwpiiy  a 
fltyr^,  a  per>on  employed  in  families  of  rank  to  per- 
form culinarj-  service.     Cooking  (^TES,  b<tthshl"), 
r,  among  the  Hebrews  (at  least  in  early  times) 


The  Church,  therefore,  in  its  distinct  capacity,  is  left 
little  to  do  in  thf  >vay  of  jiiri-ii'n  t ii in.  It  i>  f-.irthiT 
mgod,  as  a  reastm  for  restricting  tlie  [>ower  of  Convo- 
ciiion,  tba%  botag  panty  aaendoul,  it  might  be  apt 

to  ran  into  excesses,  and  pnt  forth  claims  adverse  to 

the  prevailing  tone  of  sentiment  on  religions  matters ; 

that,  in  -hort,  n-'  tliin^-N  .-tand,  it  is  safer  for  the  pub- 
lic to  l»c  under  the  autliorify  of  Parliament  tlian  to  be 
subject  to  the  ordinances  of  a  bo<iy  of  i  i  rli  si.i.«tics"  1 

Chambers,  Eaq/dtfrnik^  a.  ▼.).  Tlwre  is  an  able  aiw  waa  genacally  done  by  the  matron  of  the  family,  even 
tide  against  the  revival  of  Cinmieailona  fa  tbe  fiSaft. '  though  she  were  a  imnceas  (Gen.  xviii,  2-8 ;  Judges 

Rrr.  ^-.w.Wu .    For  further  information  as  to  the  hi.i-  vi.  Am  np  the  Fg.vpfinn9  the  cook  was  a  pro- 

tory  of  Convocation,  see  CoW'wt,  Ecrlta.  Uitt.  of  Great  fes.«ional  character.  (See  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Eggp- 
Britain ;  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magtue  lirilannim  (I.ondon,  tiatu,  i,  174,  abridgm.)  The  process  of  cooking  seems 
1787, 4  yx^,  fol.) ;  Wake,  ataU  of  the  Ch.  iff  Englmid^  j  to  have  been  very  expeditfeusly  performed  ((Sen. 
•ta.  (Lend.  1708,  fol.,  eontafalng  a  Urge  collection  of  |  xxril,  8,  4,  9, 10),  and  all  the  fleab  of  the  alain  anl- 
deenments  on  <  on  vn  atinn"! ;  Fellows,  Conrfx-nfim  :  it$  mal,  owing  to  the  difTiruUy  of  preserving  it  in  n  warm 
Origin.  Progrett,  and  Authority,  /jegislatire  yu</*- ,  climate,  w-i.-*  cnmmonly  cookul  at  once,  which  is  the 
evil,  iriih  (I  Sr/tfme  for  amending  it*  Power  and  Consti-  custom  of  the  East  at  the  presept  day.  (Sec  Rosco- 
*itMm(Lond.l862i  propoaea  to  eatobUah  one  Convoca- !  m&ller,  Morvail,  li,  117 ;  Thomson,  Xoad  muf  Soei^  U, 
tlon  fatlead  of  tte  three  [9  EagKah,  1  Irish]  then  in  [  162.)  See  Food.  The  Aaayifan  monomenta  lalehr 

existence);  Lathbury,  Hi*t.  of  C'mrora'imi  (Lond.  1>'6.3,  discovered  l>y  Ijiyard  and  Botta  contain  similar  ddin- 
8vo,  '2d  ed.);  I.andon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v.  Lon-  cations  of  eunuchs  cooking  over  charcoal  braziers. 
don;  Cardwell,  i)o«»ii»<n/<»ry  .1  "n.iiji  (Oxf.  181 1,  J  \  (ds.  and  engaged  in  other  culinarj-  operations,  often  at^ 
8vo);  llanden,  CAarcAes  and  <S'rc<«,  p.  808  sq. ;  Christ,  tended  by  a  servant  with  a  fly-flap.  Soc  BaJU; 
JbBMflilraaear,Ookl854,  p.  869;  Overall,  Com^tcation  Cracknel. 

M(Oxfoid,tt4lk8vo)i  Palmar,  OaCfaOicn:*.      |    "Aa  lleah-iBaat  did  not  ftm  aa  aiticlo  ( 
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diet  among  the  Jews,  the  art  of  cooking  vrag  not  car- 
tied  to  any  pe  rfection  ;  and,  owing  to  the  (lilliculty  of 
preBerving  it  firom  patreiacUan,  few  «nimali.  (other 
thAD  McrificM)  -w«n  aUmgliitmd  cixeept  for  pnipoMn 
of  hospitality  or  festivity.  The  prorpcdin  rs  <iii  such 
occasioiu  ap|K!ar  to  liave  been  as  follow:  On  the  ar- 
rival of  a  gue:<t,  the  animal,  either  a  kid,  lamb,  or  calf, 
was  kOkd  (Gen.  zriiJ,  7 ;  Lake  xv,  23).  iU  thrtwt  be- 
'mg  cnt  M  flHt  fbe  blood  might  be  pour<>d  out  (Lev. 
▼II,  26) ;  it  was  then  flayed,  and  was  tvalW  either  for 
roMting  (?1^X)  or  boUiaa  (hzz) ;  in  the  former  ca«c 
tho  animal  wa«  preeerved  entire  (Exwl.  xii,  46),  and 
roaflt^l  either  ovn  a  fire  (Exod.  xii,  8)  of  wo<id  (I.^a. 
xUv,  IQ,  or  pcrhape,  m  Um  nwntini  of  fire  implias 
■MOwd,  Id  an  oVto,  coiiitiBg  dnpl/  of  a 


bok  dag  in  the  earth,  w«n  heated,  and  COT- 
end  1^  (Barckhatdt,  iTefat  m  Btdimbu.it 
MO).   The  I^adnl  Imh  was  routed  bjr 

the  first  of  the»e  methoil^  (K\,m].  xii,  8,  9 ;  2 
Chron.  xxxt,  13).  Iloiling,  however,  was 
the  more  usual  method  of  cooking,  tnith  in 
the  case  of  sacriflces,  other  than  the  Paschal 
lanb  (Ler.  vUl,  81),  and  Ibr  demeatle  pnr- 
poses  (Exod.  xrl,  23),  to  much  so  that  ^1^^ 

batktU't  to  eooit  general^  Inclodad  even 
naitbig  (Dent  zvl,  7).   In  this  case  the 

animal  was  cut  up,  the  rip:'it  shoulder  l)eing 
lirst  taken  off  (hence  the  priest's  joait,  Lev. 
vii,  3°J),  aud  the  other  joints  in  succession ; 
the  floah  was  aepanted  ftrom  the  bones  and 
tnlneed,  and  die  booee  themaelvea  were  bn»> 
ken  up  (Micab  iii,  3) ;  the  whole  mass  was 
then  thrDwn  into  a  caldron  (Ezek.  xxir,  4, 
6)  Jillod  with  water  (ExcmI.  xii,  9),  or,  as  we 
may  infer  from  Exod.  xxiii,  19,  occasionally 
with  milk,  aa  is  still  usual  among  the  Arabe 
(Burckhardt,  Abies,  i,  68),  the  prohibition 
'  not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk' 
having;  rcfori_'ni;L>  ;ijip,ircntly  to  .'^"iiii'  hi'.itlirn 
practice  connected  with  the  otl'erini;  of  the 
first-fruits  (Exod.  L  e. ;  xxxiv,  26),  which 
rendered  thr>  kid  so  pMpared  and«B4  food 
(Deut.  xiv,  21).  No  eooMni;  was  allowed 
the  .lews  on  the  Sahhath  (Exwl.  xxxv,  3). 
See  Fire.  The  materials  fur  making  coals 
were  grass  and  cow-dong.  flee  Fitkl.  The 
caldron  was  boiled  over  A  wood  fire  (Eiok. 
sxIy,  10) ;  the  eenm  wUeh  rooe  to  the  sai^ 

f;irc  w;ii  from  tiino  tn  tinio  removed,  other- 
wise the  meat  would  turn  out  loatbi^ome  (6); 
salt  or  spices  were  thrown  in  to  season  ft 
(10^  ami  when  sufficiently  boiled,  the  meat 
an  Abe  broth  (p"^ ;  Sept.  Z^fto^;  Vulg._;B<) 
were  served  up  separately  (Jodg.  vi,  19),  the 
broth  being  osed  with  unleavened  bread,  and 
batter  (Geo.  arviH,  9)  as  a  eanoe  ftr  dipfring 
morsels  of  bread  into  (Burckhardt,  .Votoc, 
r  u  =•  5  ^''1^^™**  the  meat  was  so  highly 

£      a'Z^  spiced  that  itn  flavor  ooold  hanlly  he  distln- 
"f  -l  *s    >!  guished :  such  dishes  were  called  Ctirap, 
meUammim'  (Gen.  xxvii,  4  ;  Prov.  xxiii,  3). 
1  There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  culinary 
operations  of  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians 
^  g  (Wilkinaim'a  Am.  Egifpt.  li,  874  eq.).  Veg. 
.  ,^  ,  ^  •  etables  were  nsoally  boiled,  and  served  up 
1^1**  J  J  as  pottage  (Gen.  xxr,  29;  2  Kinp«  Iv,  38). 
"  ■  ^        -  Fish  w.is  alno  cookeil  (Lukf  .\>;iv,  12).  jirob- 
ahlj'  broiled.     Tiie  ((Hiking  was  in  early 
times  performed  by  the  mistress  of  the  honso> 
bold(Geil.zviii,  6);  professional  cooks  were 
afterwaida  employed  (1  Sam.  viti,  13 ;  ix, 
28).    The  utensils  required  were:  Cl'^*'^, 
|jj[k  V  kbra'tim  (Sept.  xvrpowocic;  Yalg.  diflreft 
dbX  a  eooUng  range,  having  plaees  nr  two 
or  more  pots,  probably  of  earthenware  (Lev. 
xi,  35);  iHna,  Ugor'  (A»>3iMr,  »  caldron  (1  Sank 

it,  U);  a^tp,  matkff'  (leptaypa ;  Jk$eimda),  a  large  fiirk 
orflesh-hook ;  1^0,  sir  (X*/?/)c ;  olla),  a  wide,  open  met- 
al vassal,  resembling  a  fisb-kettle,  adapted  to  be  vaed 
as  a  vrash-pot  (Psa.  Ix,  8)  or  to  eat  from  (Exod.  zvl, 
3);  ^H'^9,parn/;  W,  dud;  pnip,  fci//«rA'aM.  pots 
probably  of  eaitheaware  nmi  higfa,  but  how  differing 
fWmi  each  other  does  not  api>ear ;  and,  lastly,  rn^X, 
ttallach'ath,  or  r-n^bx,  tttJwhUk',  dwhes  (2  Kings  ii, 
20;  xxi,18;  Prov.  xix^24;  A.  V. 'bosom')."— Smith, 
8.  V.  The  C13t*^,  rt'Ueph  (fem.  n^S'l),  was,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  a  hot  tfoite,  used  for  bjiking  on ;  or, 
as  Winer  tbinkB  On  Sbnonia  La.  p.  926),  for  cocking 
mOk  or  bnili|  bj^  thraniog  it  hilo  tto  TaMd{  bst 
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BflfKI  irtttlttii  of  the  Ancient  Awyriaae. 

Cook,  Charles,  D.D.,  one  of  the  founden  of 
French  JlethodiMn.  w.a*  Item  in  Lf>n<lon,  May  31, 1787. 
Skf]>t1cal  in  voutli,  tu'  w:i>  vt-rtcd  at  twenty-one, 
chiedy  under  the  instnictiuu  of  tbo  He  v.  Jacob  Stan- 
kgr.  After  ipending  a  few  years  as  tutor  in  a  aemi* 
uuy,  ha  entered  the  ndnittiy  of  the  Wealqraa  Metb- 
edbt  Church  In  1817.  In  1818  he  ww  sent  to  France, 
and  rommencefl  his  inlnistrv  at  f'ncn,  in  Norniamly. 
He  soon  acqnireil  a  good  Kn  nrh  style,  both  in  writing 
and  speeUogiand  iK'came  etninently  fKipular  and  U!«e- 
Aal  u  ao  erangelist.  The  Sunday-School  Society  and 
Bible  Society  were  oriprfaiated  chiefly  through  the  im- 
pulse given  l>y  him.  In  nnincrniis  pr^g«  lirAl  jour- 
neys, especially  in  the  Miuth  of  France,  he  preached 
in  the  Reformed  chnn  hcM  with  groat  acceptance,  and 
ferinls  of  leUgion  followed  bis  labon.  Hie  admin- 
iftmtiTe  taknt  wee  very  great.  Iferie  d*AnbIgn^,  in 
A  letter  to  M.  Gallienne,  president  of  the  French  Con- 
ference, nays  th«t  Cook  "was  to  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Sardinia  what  Weslev  was  in  his  day  to  England." 
He  died  Feb.  21, 1868.— J.  P.  Cook,  Fie  ik  CharUt  Cook 
(Paria,  1863) ;  Storens,  Sidorg  efUMtm. 

Cook,  RUMell  Ck,  en  Amerlcen  Congregational 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  New  Marlborough,  Haas., 
Miirch  6. 1811.  After  being  for  a  short  time  in  a  law- 
ver  s  otfKe,  he  studied  thcolotnr  nt  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Auburn.  In  183<)  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  ehnreb  in  Lanesboro,  Ma^s.  In 
1889  be  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Ameiicen  Tract 
Society,  In  which  oflSce  he  remained  ndl  1866,  when 
failing  hcAltli  obliged  him  tn  r<  tire.  He  was  a  regQ> 
lar  contributor  to  the  A  merican  M«$tmgrr,  the  roonth- 
organ  of  the  mdely ;  and  to  Ui  bbor  the  dcvelop- 
nant  «f  the  cdlpi»t«feejpat«n  Via  greedy  doe.  After 
a  TMt  to  Sarape  In  18M,lM  fa  18^  became  the  eeo- 
retjiry  of  the  Sal>bnth  Comniittec  in  New  York,  and  in 
1863  he  added  to  his  work  on  this  comniittec  several 
weeks  of  exhausting  labor  In  organizing  and  energiz- 
ing tbe  Christian  Coounisaion  In  New  York.  He  died 
at  Pleasant  VaDer,  near  PtMRUtaeprfe,  N.  T.,  Sept.  4, 
*  "    I 1864,  p.  364. 


Seminary,  the  second  Methodist  IHeriiy  Institution  in 
AnMrica;  afterwards  was  some  tiaa  priadpal  of  HaN 
rodeborg  Aeadeny,  and  flnaUy  removed  to  a  fhm  mar 

Rus-iclville,  Logan  Co.,  Ky,,  where  ho  n-vidod  Wrtfl 
his  death.  In  his  youth  liu  wa«  very  »tudiottS  end 
serious,  and  t>«can)e  in  subsequent  life  a  good  claaeical 
scliolar.  He  had  great  repatatioii  as  an  eloqaeat  and 
cfl!ectiTe  minister.  Many  were  oonvsiledbj  his  nrsaeh- 
ing,  and  his  influence  was  widely  extended. — Steven- 
son, Life  cf  Cook  (Nashville,  1856,  12mo) ;  ilethodut 
Q  mrf.  Rer.  April,  IH','),  p.  I8;t ;  Geo.  Peck,  D.D.,  Earlg 
Methodam  (N.  Y.  im,  Umo,  p.  71,  72,  86);  Spngoe, 
^iMalr,viI,m;  Banmm,BlagnpLSktleku,p.m. 


Cook,  Valentine,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, lie  w;w  lH«rn  in  IVunsylvanli  (date  wanting), 
of  |iiou-<  and  cultivated  parent.*;  n;nii>vfd  early  to 
Western  Virginia ;  was  converted  in  youth ;  entered 
Cokesbury  C^Uege  while  a  boy,  where  be  was  one  of 
the  four  boys  placed  on  the  charity  fiiondation,  and, 
after  a  partial  course  in  1787,  entered  tbe  itinerant  min- 
i-itry  in  17>*<.  In  17W  7  lie  was  presiding  elder  on 
PiiUadelpbia  and  I'itt^burg  districts ;  and  in  1798,  mis- 
lBl789lMtookclHaveofBetlMl 


Cooke,  Parsoxb,  D.D.,  an  American  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  UOO. 
He  was  edoeated  at  WIDIans  College,  where  he  gra^ 

nated  in  1821.  In  lR2fi  he  was  ordained  as  jiastor  of 
the  Congregational  churcii  in  W  are,  Ma«s.  After  con- 
tinuing in  this  pastorate  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  be 
became  pastor  ot  the  First  Congregational  diarch  in 
Lynn,  Haas.,  wHh  which  he  remained  nntfl  his  death, 
a  period  of  twenty-eight  year".  AVhile  |>j!stor  nt  l.ynn 
he  e8tabli.«hed  the  "New  F.nulaiid  I'uritun,"  which, 
after  some  time,  was  unitc<l  with  the  "  Keconler,"  un- 
der tbe  name  of  the  "  Puritan  Keoorder,"  which  name 
was  httar  changed  la  that  of  the  "Boston  Beoonler,'* 
of  which  Mr.  Cooke  liecame,  and  remaine<l  until  his 
death,  the  senior  editor.  In  lHt>;<  he  puldi^bed  a  ser- 
iiinn  on  Tfir  KrrhifirmfAf  of  L'nitariani^,  and  aftcr- 
warUs  several  other  controversial  writings.  He  died 
at  Lynn.  Feb.  IS,  1864.— See  AnmulAmtriemC^^ 
for  1864,  p.  8&5. 

Cookmao,  Geobob  G.,  one  of  the  moat  dlatin- 
gnished  orators  of  the  American  pnlpH,  was  bom  in 

1800,  at  Hull,  England.  His  father,  a  man  of  w.  alth 
and  position,  was  n  Wesleyan  local  jire-ichfr.  and  gave 
his  children  a  thorough  roligiou.s  training  and  a  care- 
ful Mkdemical  education.  In  early  youth  Cookman 
guv^romise  of  bis  powers  fai  oratoiy  bgr  speedhsa  it 
Sunduy-echool  annivermries,  etc.,  which  excited  ex> 
traordinary  interest.  When  aliout  twenty-one  years 
old  he  vifiited  America  on  business  for  lii^  father,  and 
while  at  ."Nchcneetiidy,  N.  Y.,  he  began  his  labors  as  a 
local  preaclier.  In  l>^2\  he  returned  to  Hull,  and  en* 
tered  into  bosiness  with  hia  father,  exercising  his  tal- 
ents meanwhile  tealonsly  In  the  Weslcyan  local  min- 
istry. Hr  roiiliuued  in  hi.«  fatherV  firm  during  four 
years,  but  with  u  re.siK'ss  .«pirit ;  and  linully,  deciding 
to  I'liter  tlu'  ministry  in  Annxica,  he  took  passage  for 
Ph  iladelphia  in  1825.  After  laboring  a  few  months  In 
that  city  as  a  local  preadier,  be  was  received  Into  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  in  1826.  He  continued  in  the 
itinerant  ranks,  without  intermission,  tbe  remainder  of 
bis  life,  laboring  with  indomitable  energy,  and  con« 
stantly  increasing  ability  and  success,  in  varioos  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  Hew  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  flie  DIa- 
trict  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Cookuinn  was  slight,  but  sinewy  in  person,  and 
capable  of  great  endurance.  His  arms  were  long, 
which  gave  a  striking  pecoliarity  to  his  gestures.  In 
theactof  pahUe  spsalmni  tmy  nerve  and  mnadaer 

his  lithe  frame  seemed iasdnet with  the  excitement  of 
his  suliject.  In  183ft-89  be  was  chaplain  to  the  Amer- 
ican Congress,  and  the  Ilall  of  Keprosfntatives  at 
Washington  never  echoed  more  cloqiwnt  tones  than 
dnrteg  his  chaplaine^  to  Oongrsss.  Seretnl  .ef  Us 
distinguished  hearers,  both  in  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive department  of  the  government,  wore  awakened 
to  a  personal  interest  in  religion  liy  his  powi  riul  ip- 
|)oals.  Imagination  was  Mr.  Cooknian'a  dominant 
mental  faculty.  It  can  hardly  l>e  doubted  that,  hid 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  some  work  in 
this  rare  and  difficult  department  of  litenitniv,  he 
might  have  iMHonic  a  worthy  dis<  i[ilo  of  tlic  glorious 
old  dreamer  of  bedford  Jail.  On  tbe  lltb  of  Marcb, 
1841,  be  embarked  in  tbe  IIMhtod 
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tar  a  vidt  to  Eojclaad,  aod  wu  nem  beard  of  mora. 
Flow  of  hi^  .'•ermon.s  and  !<j>ceche8  have  been  puliliahed. 
A  unill  viiluruo  of  Speechrs  (S.  Y.  1841,  18ino)  con- 
talati  those  referred  to  aliove  and  some  othi-n<.  It  \s 
to  be  booed  ttut  a  stiitoble  meiooir  of  this  distinguished 
nM  wm  j9t  bo  given  to  tbo  wtM^-'-4figdumMtiga' 
nm,  Ang.  1k5o  ;  Methodist  QHortRmtv,  Jnlj,  1852 ; 

SpngOO,  AnntiU,  vii,  711. 

Oooper,  Ezekiel,  an  early  and  celebrated  Meth- 
odist preacher,  born  in  CuoUno  Coonty,  Md.,  Feb.  22, 
3  768.  He  joined  tbe  OoDAmee  In  17&;  labored  fnm 
Bojiton  to  RaltimoMUatlSTelliuK  jircachcr  for  inmy 
years,  and  was  editor  and  general  m^nt  of  the  liook 
Ooneini  fronlTWto  l^Ol.  His  ubilities  fur  thin  of- 
fioo  wan  Moa  abowa  to  be  of  tbe  highest  order.  He 
{(OTO  to  the  **Book  Coeeem"  an  bnpalso  and  organ - 
i^atiun  wliii'h  has  rcnilcreil  it  the  larLX^-t  pahlL-thin); 
establishment  in  the  No^v  World.  Aftor  managluK 
its  interests  with  admirable  success  for  six  yeai»,  dur- 
log  which  its  capital  stock  had  risen  from  alinoet  noth- 
tag  to  flirt74ve  thonsaad  doUsre,  he  raaanied  hts  Hin- 
crant  laUopt,  and  continued  thr-tn  in  HroMklyn,  New- 
York  city,  Wilmini;ton,  Del.,  IS  iUiin  irr.  ,  t< .,  for  eij^ht 
yoard,  when  he  located.  He  remaiinMl  in  thf  latter  re- 
lation doling  eight  yean,  wImo  he  re-entered  the  trav> 
oiling  minls^,  hot  was  aoen  affenrwatde  placed  on  the 
(supernumerary  li^t  in  the  Philadelphia  Conferenee. 
He  continued,  Liow>;vor,  for  many  years  to  p«'rfonn  ex- 
ten«ive  service,  visiting  the  churches,  and  part  of  tlie 
time  ioperintending  a  diittrict.  During  tbe  latter 
yean  of  his  life  he  rejtiiled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
ilied  in  1847.  He  was  dutinguished  for  pulpit  eliv 
quence,  logical  ability,  and  especially  for  bis  niultifa- 
rioUf  kiiMwli'd.ic,  wliii'h  obtjiined  fcr  him  amon^i  liifi 
Imtbren  tlie  title  of  "the  Walkini;  Encyelopsdia." 
He  published  a  "  Funeral  Scnnmi"  on  liev.  Jolm  Dick- 
CBS,  and  "  the  Substance  of  a  Funeral  OiaoonM  on 
Rot.  Francis  Asbory,"  etc.,  Phllad.  1819.  The  latter 
was  a  82mo  volumo  of  230  pa^efi  (Stevens,  Ifist.  of 
M^EptM.  Church,  vol.  iii;  Spragua,  Atutait^  vii, 
JMaidai  tfOoi^pmeM,  104). 

Cooper,  Samuel,  I). I).,  a  Contiregational  min- 
ister, W  as  iMtrti  in  Hoston.  March  28,  1725.  He  RTadu- 
at<-d  at  Harvard  in  \~,V.\.  and  ua-*  idui'-cn  <  olli'^riatf 
pastor  with  Dr.  Coiman  in  tbe  Brattle-Mnet  Church, 
Dec  n,  1744.  Ha  was  ordafaied  pastor  May  21, 1740. 
and  died  Dec.  2.1,1783.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  tbe 
University  of  Rdinlinr»;h  in  1767.  Dr.  Cooper  pub- 
lished a  few  occasional  sermons,  and  wrote  contribu- 
tions for  the  Boston  Gatette  ami  hukpmdaU  Ledger, 
He  was  elected  pnrident  of  Harvard  in  1774,  bat  did 
not  accept. — Spra^jtie,  Annab,  i,  ll<i. 

Cooper,  Samuel  C,  a  .M<ftlnHli>it  Epiucofial  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  li-iltiniore  1799,  r,  i,  i  ri  il  in  dliin 
1B18,  acted  efficiently  as  exborter  and  local  preacher 
for  sone  yean,  and  entered  tfie  Mnmincy  in  1827. 
Ho  died  at  (irprncjjrtlo,  Tnd.,  July,  \XhCt.  He  filled 
the  positions  of  pastor,  pref<iding  elder,  and  agent  for 
the  Asbury  Univcnilty  with  excellent  success.  He 
waa  twice  delegate  to  the  Qeneral  Conference,  and  his 
attsadanee  at  tbe  CSoafonaee  of  1866  waa  Me  laet  eer- 
vice  to  tbe  Church. — 3ftmitft  nf  Canfrrmcr*,  vi,  1,14. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mints 


Church,  May  28,  ITIff.   He  woe  elected  presldeRt  of 

Harvard  in  1737,  hut  doclin'  il  lln'  honnr.  He  died 
IXt.  12,  1743.  Mr.  Cooper  published  ,1  JVocf  df/cnd- 
ini/  Inomlali'm  j'<ir  (he  SmaU-pox  (1721);  Tht  f/octrim 
ot' Predettimation  unto  Life  vmdieated  m/ottr  Semvm 
p.7W)\'mll  atmni  oceaeiapil  diecouiiie. — Spnigne, 

Co'&l  [or  lathar  Con,  as  it  It  oaaallj  wiittenj 
(K«tfCt  contracted  for  Koutc,  Anglicized  **Oooe"  only 

in  ActH  xxi,  1 1,  II  umall  ishmd  (aluut  Ml  -stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, Straho  x,  48t>),  one  of  the  ,S[Hirades,  in  the 
.£^'a<jin  Sea,  near  the  OOaetofOHlain  Asia  Minor,  and 
almost  between  tbe  pvooioaloilet  ea  which  the  cities 
Cnldos  and  Hallcamaesoe  were  titaated  (I'iin.  v, 

Its  more  ancii  iit  nami'«  wore  C'ni.  S/apfii/tu.f.  S'lmjihrd, 
and  Mertrftlt.  of  wliich  the  hij-t  was  the  mi>st  common 
(Thuc^'d.  viii,41).  Homer  mentions  it  as  a  [Mipuloua 
settlement  iJL  ii,  184;  sir,  266),  no  doobt  of  Dorian 
origin.  Ito  forthUy  la  attested  by  its  celebrity  for 
wine  (Plin.  xv,  18;  xvii,  .30),  its  costly  ointments 
(Athon.  XV,  ♦W^*),  and  it«  fabrics  of  a  transjMirent  text- 
ure (Horace,  0,l.  iv,  13, 7 ;  Tibnll.  ii,  4,  f>).  It  was  the 
burthplaoe  of  Uippocntea.  "  It  is  spediied.  In  the 
edict  wbidi  reealted  flren  tbe  eonmanlcattona  of  Si- 
mon Sraccat'ajus  with  Rome,  as  one  of  the  places  which 
contiiined  .Iewii«h  n^^iilenU  (1  Mace,  xv,  23).  Jose- 
phus,  quoting  Stralwt,  mentions  fli.it  tin-  .Tiws  had  a 
great  amount  of  treai^ure  stored  there  during  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war  {Ant.  xiv,  7,  2).  From  the  same  source 
we  learn  that  Julius  Cassar  issued  an  edict  in  favor  of 
the  Jews  of  Cos  (i6. 10, 1.")).  Herod  the  Great  confor* 
red  many  favorji  on  the  inland  (.loseph.  War,  i,  21, 11); 
and  an  inscription  in  liockh  (No.  2502)  associated  it 
with  Herod  the  Tetrarch.  The  apostle  I^al,  on  t  h  e  re- 
turn firom  his  third  missionary  JoBiMJ,  faaaed  tiio 
night  here,  after  sailing  fh>m  liUletut.  llw  MSt  day 
he  went  on  to  HlKxles  (Acts  xxi,  1).  The  proximity 
of  Cos  to  these  two  important  places,  and  to  Cnidus, 
tta  positkm  at  tbe  aatraaoe  to  the  Anb^dago 


Colas  efOoa. 


fron tbe  eaat, made  it  an  inland  df  con^id«'raM(>  i  i.um- 

qoenoe.  It  waa  celebrated  also  for  a  temple  of  i£s- 
culapiua,  to  which  a  tebool  of  physiciaiia  waa  atladied, 

and  which  w  virtually,  from  its  votive  models,  a  mu- 
seum of  anatomy  and  pathology.  The  cmpercr  Clau- 
dius lifl.stowed  u'lion  Coi  the  privileges  of  a  free  state 
The  chief  town  (of  the  same  name) 


....        «.      .  .       .  (Tac .daa. xii, 61).    ^ 

tor,  was  bom  at  Maidstone,  Bay.,  fa  1819 ;  emiKra«*^  |  wa^ on  tbe  V.B.,  near  a  promontory  called  Seondarlam, 

»_«  ^  and  jK-rhaps  it  Ls  to  the  town  that  reference  is  made 


to  America  while  joaag;  waa  aoBfarted  at  Honnt 
VenioB,  OUo^  wUle  a  hoy;  atadled  with  aoeeeae  at 

the  Norwalk  seminary  under  Dr.  Thomson,  and  en- 
tered ttw  Mherancy  in'  mi2.  As  an  agent  of  the  Ohio 
Woaleyan  University,  a  seamen's  missionary,  and  in 
dm  Ngalar  pastoral  wwk,  he  was  very  able  and  tise- 
fnl,  rnitH  Ms  sudden  deatii  by  cholera,  July,  1849.— 
Thomson,  Buiffraphical  Sketchrt,  p.  191. 

Cooper,  WUliaxn,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  aaattre  of  Boston,  bom  fa  18M,and  gradoated  at 

Harvard  1712.    He  commencrd  prrachim:  in  1715.  and' 


in  the  Acts  (I.  c.)"  (.Smith).  It  is  now  called  Stan- 
co  or  i^lanchio  (a  corruption  of  tf  r«v  K<'-'),  and  prr- 
aento  to  the  view  fine  plantations  of  lemon-trccs,  in- 
termixed  wltb  etete|y maples.  Its  population  is  nlKiut 
eight  thousand,  who  mtvstlv  profes*  tbe  Greek  relig- 
ion (Tumpr's  Tour  in  tfif  hnini.  Hi,  41).  "There  Is 
a  monograph  on  Co*  hy  Kfi-lcr  (Dr  Co  hwita,  Halle, 
1888),  and  a  vcr)-  useful  pap^r  on  the  subject  l>y  C<  I. 
Leake  On  the  Tran*.  of  Ac  Rogai  Soc.  of  LiteraUir^. 
vol.  i.  second  scries).    An  aremnt  of  tbe  island  will 


was  ordained  collegiate  pastor  of  the  Drattle-street ,  be  found  in  Clarlus's  TntxxU  (voL  ii,pt.  i,  p.  MS-MS, 
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and  ToL  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  821-333) ;  but  th«  best  dcteripdoD 
is  in  Bom  {fitiam  naek  Xim,  Bdkammm^  k.  t.  w. 
Halk,  18M,  with  which  hb  Amm  wtfim  GrieeL  In- 

tdm  ihouM  l>o  comparrd,  vol.  ii  [1843],  p.  86  92 ;  vol. 
ffi  [18451,  p.  126-IS9)"  (Smith).  Seo  also  tbo  Awiy 
Oe^fwdte  mtA  toUi'a  HicU  qfCkut,  Gtogr.  a.  Cos. 

Cope  (lJ^t.  cop<i,  Fr.  ekttpe),  a  Bort  of  cloak,  form- 
ing (tart  of  tlio  saccrilotal  veatmenU  in  tht>  Human 
Church.  It  wii*  formerly  worn  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  £ugUnd  during  divine  aeryice,  but  has  fall- 
Mi  Into  disuM,  except  on  sock  oeeaaiooa  ••  •  corona- 
tion. It  reacliea  from  the  neck  nearly  to  the  feet,  and 
ia  o{M;n  in  front,  except  at  the  top,  where  it  is  fastened 
by  a  liuiiil  or  i  lji>]>.  Tlic  canons  of  the  Church  of 
Iiingland  deacritie  it  aa  a  part  of  clerical  dreas.  Seo 
Da  CSango,  a.  v.  Ot^ta. 

Copiatae  (KOinarai,  from  KcTrn':'-).  to  UnV).  undor- 
takers,  grave-diggers;  in  ancif.'nt  timcN  a  itiitionlinntt) 
dau  of  Mnrants  of  the  Church  nn<l  clergy,  iiitru^tcil 
wttb  tb*  can  of  ftmanda  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
They  am  alao  ealM  eeyiffowo,  hitpeOomeiy  vtKpoOftw 
rrn  :  a!"!)  onln  fominxnim,  fo*s<irr»,  u:Tavc-<li(XLriT» ; 
Uciiriirii,  U-arers  of  the  bier;  and  colUyUiti,  liiomi, 
collegiates  and  deans.  The  order  is  supposed  to  have 
bean  tot  ioatitutad  bj  Conatantine,  and  in  aoma  codea 
^kuy  an  doilgnaled  darwi— Bfatghnn,  Orif.  Bed.  Ill, 

Coping  (aim  calle<l  capping),  a  course  of  atones, 
•tther  flat  or  sloping,  to  throw  off  the  water,  aqiadally 

Oaed  in  the  end  walU  of  (lothic  e^litices. 

OOPIKG  (n|^,  U'pkach,  a  hand-ireadthf  Sept.  rd 
ytln)  oeeori  in  1  Kinga  Tli,  9,  aa  an  nieUtoeCnral 

term  for  the  eorbiU  (mutuH\  or  projectinc  stones  in  a 
wall  on  which  the  ends  of  tbo  timbers  arc  laid.  Sec 

CoKliKI.. 

CoponiOft  (Oiadsad  Kwvwmoc),  the  first  Boman 
proenrator  of  Jodaa,  eatablbbed  by  Augustus  aft«>r 

the  banishment  of  Ar<'h«'l)iu^  (.lo-.i'phu-,  U'wr,  ii,  H,  \), 
K,D.  6.  Ho  was  of  the  equ«>triiin  order  (Josepbm*, 
Ant.  xviii,  1,  1),  and  waa  succeeded  by  H.  Ambirus 
(•6, 2,  i),  A.I>.  9.  He  was  probably  the  same  penon 
aa  Calofl  Coponina,  a  pretor,  who,  having  espoused  the 
cau.so  of  I'ompey,  narrowly  cfii-apcd  cTtPciiti'in  liy  the 
triumvirs  (Appian,  Jit II.  (.'iV.  iii,  *U)»,  but  was  after- 
wards held  in  great  reitpect  (Veil.  Pat.  ii,  83),  and 

aaema  to  liavo  held  an  offioo  in  tba  impetid  mint  

6bMi*»  Jikt.  'it/Ckm.  Blef.  a.  t. 

Ooptoaton,  EnwAKD,  D.D.,  bbbop  of  LlandaiT 
•ad  daaa  of  St.  Plaul'i,  waa  bora  at  OilWell,  in  Devon- 
•Ura,  of  wM^  paflah  Ua  fbthar  waa  at  onea  the  patron 
and  incumbent,  Feb.  2, 177f>.  In  1791  he  was  elcctwl 
to  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford  ;  in  1793  he 
obtained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  a  I^itin  poem ;  and 
in  1796  be  waa  elected  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College.  In 
1797  ho  waa  appointed  oollogMotor,  though  he  bad 
not  then  taken  his  degre«  of  M .A.  In  1802  h«  waa 
elected  professor  of  poetry  to  the  University.  He 
published  in  1818  the  substance  of  the  lectures  which 
be  had  delivered,  under  the  title  of  PrvrUctiones  Aco- 
demiea,  a  work  which  gained  him  a  high  leputation 
iir  abgant  Latin  oompoaition.  In  1814  be  was  elect- 
ed provost  of  Oriel  College,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
degree  of  D.D.  wa^  cimfrrriil  uiwiii  biiii  by  (li|iloinA. 
His  ablest  work  i*  .In  Iiujiiinj  inli>  th>  Ihtclrint  of  Xf- 
etttity  and  Prtdrgtination,  vilk  .\t>lft  and  an  A pixmtiix 
om  the  \7ih  ArUek  iff  A*  Chtnk  qf£i^Umd  (London, 
1821 .  8vo).  Between  the  yearn  1811  and  llffit  h«  con* 
trilxited  many  arti<  l''-  to  tl;o  Qn  ^rff  rfi/  /,'. ir.  In 
1826  he  was  apixiialed  dcnn  of  ('h<'«t<'r,  aii^l  in  1827  hn 
aaceoeded  Dr.  Sumner  in  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff  and 
daanoiy  of  St.  Paul  a.  He  died  Oct.  14, 1849.  Dr. 
IHiately  pabliabed,  alter  Copleetan*a  death,  his  JBa. 
mnins,  irtVA  Rftnini'rrnrrji  nf  hi*  I.iff  ^vn).  Sec  also 
W,  .1.  Cople^ton,  .VrawnV*  of  K-Copltttoa,  wi/h  StUc- 


1851,  8vo).— JETn^  Cgdoptfdia,  a.  v. ;  JVbrtl  BrUUk 
ftenew,  Feb.  1852 ;  Emf  iih  Rerinc,  xvi,  243. 

Copper  (rcra,  necho'sheth  [whence  also  properly 
as  an  adjective,  TU'nS,  nachtifh',  brazen,  fern.  nz*rr3, 
neckiukak'2;  (Jreck  ;^a,\ciM.)  occur*  in  the  coniniou 
tranalation  of  the  Bible  on^  in  £sra  viii,  27  ("  two 
TOHob  of  oqqMT,  predons  aa  goM,**  L  «.  probably  of  a 
purer  kind  or  more  finely  wrought  than  ordinary  ),  be- 
ing elsewhere  incorrectly  rendered  "  brass,  "  and  i  coa- 
siomilly  even  "»teel"  (2  Sam.  xxil,  35;  Jer.  xv,  VI), 
i.  e.  iuudened  so  aa  to  take  a  temper  liko  iron).  "  Tbo 
expreaaion  '  bow  of  steel'  (Job  zx,  SA ;  Tm.  xvHI,  84) 
Rhould  therefore  l>o  rendered  'l»ow  of  copper,'  «inr  ■ 
the  term  for  steel  is  •"''iVd,  or  ^J?^  {fM-thfm 

iron).  Tbo  aadenta  could  hardly  luTS  applied  copper 
to  tboM  pwposes  without  poaaiwalng  aono  judidoos 
systsm  of  alloys,  or  perhnpa  aomo  Ibrgotten  secret  for 
rendering  the  metal  harder  and  more  elat^tic  than  we 
can  mako  it.  It  has  In-in  maintained  that  the  eBt> 
ting-tools  of  the  Egy  ptians,  with  which  Ihty  woafcad 
tlM  gcanlta  and  potphjiy  of  thair  naniaanli,  wan 
mndo  of  braiaa,  in  whleh  copper  waa  a  ehkf  ingndl* 
ent.  The  nrK^umcnts  on  thid  fxiint  are  found  in  WiU 
kinson  (/Inc.  iii,  249,  etc.),  but  the\  are  not  conclu- 
sive. There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  art  of  mak- 
ing iron  and  azoallant  ataolf  wliich  lias  for  ages  bean 
practisad  fai  IwHa,  may  not  hara  bean  equally  known 
to  the  Egyptians.  Tlie  quickne^i  «ith  which  iron  de- 
com|K).*e*  will  fully  account  for  tlie  non-<li;<cover)"  of 
any  remains  of  steel  or  iron  implements.  For  analyses 
of  the  bnmaa  toola  and  artidas  found  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  aaa  Kapler  {Anekm  W^rhnmMtM,  p.  M). 
This  metal  is  uttually  found  as  p]rriteR  (sulphuret  of 
cop|KT  and  iron),  malachite  (carb.  of  copper),  or  in  the 
state  iifoxiili;,  and  occasionally  in  a  native  state,  prin- 
cipally in  the  New  World.  It  was  almost  exclusively 
used  by  the  ancianta  iit  connion  puipuaaa,  Ibr  which  ifei 
elastic  and  ductile  nature  rendarad  it  practically  availa* 
ble  (see  Smith's  Ditt.  qfClau.  Amt'q.  t.  r.  At*).  It  is  a 
cpie^tion  w  hether  in  tho  earliest  tinier  irmi  wa^  known, 
in  India,  however,  its  manufacture  has  been  practised 
from  a  very  ancient  date  by  a  pmcsaa  exceedingly 
aimpla,  and  possibly  a  similar  one  was  employed  fay 
tiM  andent  Egyptians  (Kapier,  ut  tup.  p.  137).  There 
is  no  certain  mention  of  in^n  in  the  Scrijiturtts ;  and, 
fr«)ni  the  allusion  to  it  aa  known  to  Tobal-Cain  (Gen. 
iv,  22),  aoma  hatra  ventored  to  doubt  whathar  fai  Aat 

place  means  Iron  (^'ilkin«nn,  .Anc.  Fg.  iii,  242). 

The  veascls  of  '  fine  copper,'  mentioned  in  Kzra  viii,  27 
(oonp.  1  Esdr.  viii,  67, '  vases  of  Corinthim  brafs*), 
were  perhaps  similar  to  those  of  '  bright  htaaa'  in  t 
Kings  vii,  45 ;  Dan.  x,  6.  They  may  hare  bean  of 
orirhnlcum^  like  tlie  Tcrsian  or  Indian  vases  found 
among  the  treasurer  of  Darius  (Ariiitot.  Df  Mirab. 
Amtailt.).  There  were  two  kinds  of  this  metal,  one 
iMftira/  (Senr.  od  Jim,  xii,  87),  which  Pliny  (if.  NvL 
xxxir,  t,  S)  aaya  had  kog  baoi  axtinot  In  Ua  ttoa, 
but  which  Chanlin  alludes  to  a?  found  in  Sumatra  un- 
der the  name  calmbac;  the  other  cirtifcial  (identified 
by  some  with  eUctrum,  ^Xticrpoi'.  whence  the  mistaken 
spelling  avnchalcum),  which  Bochart  {Iliertn.  vi,  cb. 
16,  p.  871  sq.)  oonsiden  to  ba  the  Hebrew  ^^on, 
oloiAaiaC,  •  wind  eompomidad  (ha  M^)  af  (eop> 
per),  and  Chnld.  sV^-  (?  gold.  Ezek.  i,  4,  27 ;  vHi,  2). 
On  this  substance,  sec  I'ausan.  v,  12 ;  Plin.  xxxiii,  4, 
%  98.  Gaaanios  considers  tlie  yaXxaXt/3aswi«  of  Bev. 
i,  15,  to  Ivc  yfiXcor  Xirrnnor  5*;'"n ;  he  differ*  fr'nn 
Bochart,  and  argues  that  it  means  merely  fniooth  or 
polished  brass"  (Smith,  s.v.).  See  Amber.  "  Many 
of  tba  andant  copper  alloya  bad  to  atand  working  faj 
tha  haasmar;  and  their  woiMng  waa  andi,  atther  Ibr 

toaghness  or  liardnp««.  that  we  cannot  at  the  present 
day  make  anything  like  it"  (Napier,  ut  mp.  p.  54). 
The  MexkaM'Mid  Pwrriaaai  Whan  im  vWMI  hj  tta 
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Spuiudt,  iren  In  |lO!;8«s!^ion  of  tempered  impletnento 
of  copper,  and  h»d  tb»  vomlom  of  ntelUng,  rafiniPKi 
Mild  ftrgioK  this  oMtal.  Tbejr  wm«  alio  able  to  bai^ 

cn  it  l>.v  allnvin:,'.  "The  metal  unpd  for  thU  latter 
l)ur]ioMio  wa5  im  ;  and  the  various  i'eruvian  artldM 
iiul>ject<.'d  to  aiuily^is  are  found  to  contain  from  three 
to  tix  por  cent,  of  that  metil"  (,Sillimiin'H  Jounutl,  ii, 
fll).   Sflo  Mbtau 

Tutial-Cain  i»  recorded  as  tbe  flnt  artificer  in  bnui 
and  iron  ((ien.  iv,  22).  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  Hi- 
ram of  Tyre  was  celi'linitfil  an  a  worker  in  brass  (1 
Kings  vii,  Hi  camp.  2  Cbron.  ii^  14).  'lo  jud^c  from 
Hoilod  (Op,  H  Dit$,  1M>  and  Lucret.  (v,  12h5),  tho 
art  of  workInK  in  copper  waa  eren  prior  to  that  in  iron, 
probahly  from  Its  bein^;  foand  In  Urger  maMet,  and 
from  itH  rrquirinji  h-ji*  l.il'or  in  the  proco*'*  of  nuinii- 
facture.  I'alestine  alioundcd  in  copper  (^DeuL  viii,  9.i, 
the  mines  beinj;  apparently  worked  by  the  israclites 
(Im.  II,  1);  and  David  left  behind  hiin  an  inmonso 
qnantitr  of  ft  to  be  employed  h  bafldfaig  the  Temjilu 
(1  Chron,  xxil,  3  11").  <  >f  copper  were  made  all  sorts 
of  vesaels  in  tbe  tilH>rnuoIo  and  temple  (Lev.  vi,  2H; 
VuaL  xtI,  tt(  S  Chron.  iv,  16;  Ezra  viii,  27),  weap- 
ons, and  aMwe  especially  helmets,  armor,  ahlelda,  apean 
(1  Sam.  xrii,  5,  6,  38 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  16),  and  bows  (2 
S.im.  xxii,  ."^o),  al.KO  rhainH  (Jufi;;.  xvi,  21),  and  even 
mirrors  (£xod.  x.\xviii,  M;  Jul)  xxxvli,  18).  The 
larger  Teasels  were  moolded  in  foundries,  such  as  lav- 
•rs,  tha  great  one  beinK  called  "tbe  copper  sea"  (2 
KIrkii  XXV,  18 ;  1  Chnm.  xyill,  8) ;  abo  the  pHlaia  fbr 
an:hitf'  titnil  (irn.imcnts  (1  Kin>;s  vii).  It  w<iiiM,  how- 
ever, appi'.nr  (1  Kin^jn  vii,  14)  tliat  the  art  of  copper- 
Ibnnding  woa,  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  but  little 
known  among  tbe  Jews,  and  was  peculiar  to  foreign- 
aiB,  paftleolulj  the  Phomidaas,  who  asen  to  have 
fwiriTtH  the  roaterlal  and  even  wroufxht  articles  fWim 
a  distant  quarter  (  Kzek.  xxvii,  13),  prolwhly  from  the 
Mojichi,  etc.,  who  worked  the  copper  mines  in  the 
neighlwrbood  of  Mount  Cancasas.  Micbaelis  (JfM. 
Jbdk,  It,  nr,  814)  oboerres  that  Mssas  seems  to  have 
given  to  copper  vessels  the  preference  OTW  earthen 
(Lev.  vi,  2**),  and  on  that  ground  endeavors  to  remove 
the  coninmn  pri  jiiilii  i-  ;ii;;iin<tt  their  use  for  ctiliiiary 
purposes.  Fromcopper,  also,  monej  was  coined  (luwlt. 
xvl,  86;  Halt  8).— KlMot  s.      Baa  BBAaa. 

COPPERSMITH  (v«X«»V,  'l  '1-  I'^z^r,  from  x«X- 
K>f,  copper),  a  worker  in  metalt  of  any  kiml,  a  tmith 
(Ilesych.  s.  v.) ;  a  sense  in  wliich  tho  word  i.s  used  in 
otlier  Gnak  writings  (liom.  Od.  is,  881).  Alexander, 
an  opponent  of  Paul,  is  designated  as  bafaig  of  this 
trade     Tim.  iv,  14),    See  MboHAIRO. 

Coptic  Chvirch.    Sec  Copts. 

Coptic  Langnage,  a  mixture  of  ancient  Et^p- 
tlan  with  Greek  and  Araliic  words,  spoken  in  Egypt 
after  the  introduction  of  rhristianity.  It  is  not  now 
a  ispokpn  lanptia^^,  having  In-en  ever^'whcre  supplant- 
ed by  the  Araliic  It  has  not  lieen  !»iH>kon  in  Lower 
EgA-pt  <unc  the  tenth  centur\-.  but  linp-reil  for  Mime 
Mnturie«>  lonjjcr  in  Upper  E^ypt.  It  is,  however,  still 
assd  by  tbe  Copts  in  their  mligious  services,  but  tho 
lessons,  after  behif  read  In  Coptic,  are  explained  in 
Arnliic.  The  C^iptic  Itterstun^  r.iiisi^t.H  in  j;reat  jiart 
of  lives  of  saints  and  homilies,  witii  a  few  (Inostic 
worlu  (Chambers,  s.  v.).  It  is  es(«">  iaily  interesting 
as  giving  as  a  dew  to  tlie  meaning  of  the  hierog'i/phict 
(I1.T.)  after  they  Iwre  been  phonetically  deciphered. 
It  Is  dIvUad  Into  three  dialects,  the  Memphitic,  or 
Lower  Egyptian,  which  is  the  most  |>oll!*hed.  and  is 
sometimes  exclusively  calle«l  <"()|itii';  the  .Sahidic,  or 

Upp<'!r  Eto'ptian ;  and  tbe  Bashmuric,  which  was  spo- 
\iea  in  the  Delts,  snd  «f  wbldi  onlv  a  Ibw  tmnalns  as- 
Ist  {Penmf  Cndopirdut,  n.  v.).  See  Eotpt.  A  fnll  list 
of  works  on  the  subject  is  given  bj  Jolowicz,  UMiotheea 
J-:.n„r,a.  „,  p.l01sq.,  ttt;  alB0tha8applem.p>.S8sq. 
See  Copts. 

Tha  tandar  srMMuisladleatedhjtha  tena  af  tbe 
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by  Uw  aaditifi  additkMUt  nan.  -mge^  gen.  -ttUe^  dat. 
and  aeem.  ^.  The  a^Jaetlvcs  an  indecliiuble,  tnit 

arc  cumpami  l>y  means  of  kuo  —  moTx^,  rmaiA'*  ~  very. 
The  numeraU  are:  1,  uai;  2,  nttiu;  3,  thumb;  A,fl&u; 
6,  «Mi ;  6,  Jon  ;  7,  thu*hf;  8,  <AM«n ;  9,  pnb ;  10,  mri,  etc. 
Tha  oidinala  an  fiumed  frona  thaaa  bgr  tha  addition  of 


attkle,  uuaAjtpit  p,/,  for  the  nuwc. ;  t.  A,  ti,  for  the  which  haTe  been  repeatedlv  supplied  by  the  Bible  8o- 
fem. ;  ni,  men,  for  the  common  plur.  The  simple  arti-  ciety  (5()0  in  W>9,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Tuttain).  The 
clo  i>,  (/,  ],Iur  hii'i.    The  plur.  of  nouns  i»  ex-   iiiihsion  wa*  subsequently  transferred  to  the  care  of 

pn  .oM  ii  partly  l>y  the  tenniiiatioD,  aa  -4,  -a,  .y,  -x;  the  United  Pnabyterian  Church  of  the  United  Stater, 
imrcly  by  an  internal  cliBiiga.  The  oMMt  an  iap|illad '  and  haa  dnea  than  graatlj  tocwaaad  in  extent  and  ian- 

portance.  Several  native  conjrrepations  have  been 
constituted,  and  have  Ijeen  orj^aniz'ed  into  the  Mii>sbn« 
iiry  Prcshyterj-  of  Kjta  ]it,  in  toimtctiDii  w  ith  the  Gen- 
eral Afi.Henilily  of  the  Church  in  the  United  Statai. 
At  the  General  Aaaenblj  fur  1867  tha  foDowiaK  ata- 
tiatica  of  the  Presbytery  of  Egypt  were  repMtadl 
The  personal  pronouns  m  emot=T,  enlldfc !  ndniatere,  9 ;  congregations,  S ;  ramilies,  4^ ;  comma* 
(ina'ic.)  anil  mth"  (fi  ni  )  tlu.ii.  nith'/  he,  nilho*~  nicants,  I'Jf'.  H.'i-ides  a  nuinbrr  of  valiKiM  iiiis  ion- 
ibe,  amw  — we,  mtlnden  ^ye^  eiilA<>u  —  they.  Abhre-  schools,  there  Ih  a  theological  school  for  training  thco* 
vUted  forms  of  these  are  VMd,  aoma  aa  poascsfives,  logical  studenta  in  (Moot.  Foraarerul  years  the  mi»- 
atc.,  oUmr  ai  aoffizaa  to  Doiiiii»  Tarba,  aiij^  particles,  eion  haa  neaivad  •  coalribntion  of  iCiooO  annaaUgr 
Bat  fawtead  of  them  tha  werda  ro  (!•  '*nioath"),  tot ,  ftimi  tiMwahan^  Dlialeep  Singh,  beridea  occartaaal 
(i.  f.  "hnTi'l"y  etc.,  arc  conimnnly  eni[il<)yeii,  with  liberal  donations,  the  ninharajah  having  mot  his  wife 
tlieir  varioii.s  inflections.  The  tt-n^uis  are  formed  part-  in  one  of  the  niissiun-schooU  at  Cairo.  The  maha- 
ly  by  additional  syllable.s  ami  partly 'by  means  of  ra^ah  also  presented  the  mi8!>ionarie»  at  Cairo  with  a 
auziliariea.  Than  angrammars  of  tha  laogoage  by  pdBtiog<i»raaB,which,  aptol867,haaiaaaedaaalaetiaii 
Kfadier  (Rome,  1686),  Blamberg  (Leiptig,  1711Q,  Tali  of  tha  hook  of  PhIdm  and  8000  copka  of  Bimrali 
(Rome,  ITTf^X  Sdiob.  (Oxford,  1778),  Valperga  (Par-  Skort  Cattcfntm.  Tlic  Coi  tir  patriiirch  irftitutrd  a 
nun,  Tuttam  (I-ond.  18;K),  -M  e<l.  HoscUini   fierce  persecution  againfit  all  the  Copts  aavx  inting  w  itii 

(Rome,  1837),  Peyron  (Turin,  1841),  .Schwartze  (Deri,  the  missionaries,  causing  their  children  to  tio  1  e  it.  n 
1660X  Ublenoann  (Lpz.  1868};  and  dictionariea  by  La  >  and  witbdnwn  ftom  the  achoola,  and  burning  all  the 
Gnta  (Oxlndf  1775X  Tattan  Oh.  IttSX  Payron  (Ta>  I  Blbka  and  other  religions  beeka  ha  oonld  lagr  ~ 
ria,inV)|  and  Parthcy  (Bert.  1840).  See  Ni'-ve,  Man-  on.  The  Mtissulman  anthoritiea  at  f 
ttmenU  or.  la  limynt  Coj>(r  (in  the  Rfvuf  CalhiAique,  Lou- 
vain,  1853).  I'nr  a  ruailinj^-lK>oi4  the  learner  may  use 
the  so-called  IHstu  Hiipkia,  pubiistied  by  Peterniann 
(Ijitin  version  by  Schwartze,  Bariin,  IMil).— Bmr, 
UtiirtrnU-I^fjiJkott,  ix,  7I'i. 

Coptic  Liturgy.    See  LiTrnor. 

Coptio  Version.    5>ee  (UirmAN  YKRaioMa. 

Copta,  a  denomination  of  Monophysite  Christians 
in  Egypt.  Some  writers  derive  the  name  from  Coptos, 
once  a  great  city  in  Upi>er  Kgypt  (Wilkins;  Pooocke), 
liut  it  i.H  gonerully  tukm  as  an  alihreviation  of  tlio 
word  Ai'yfjrroc.     The  native  Christians  of  ligypt 


these  proceedings,  but  Anally  stopped  1 
quence  of  tha  wpwaaptatlani  of  lha , ' 
^  general. 

II.  AwtrjMa.— It  has  already  haaa  nmaiiMI  that 
the  Copla  an  Monophy^ites  (q.  v.).  They  hold  seven 
eacnments.  They  postpone  the  baptism  of  male  rhil- 
dren  forty  days,  and  that  «{  girl.s  eighty  <lay!».  and  ad- 
n)iuiF<ter  it  only  in  church.  In  ca»c  of  emergency, 
they  sulistitute  baptism  for  anointing.  They  agree 
with  the  Greek  Church  in  neing  trine  immersion,  and 
also  in  the  doctiine  and  administration  of  the  Lord'* 
Sii|i]mt,  ( 'iiiifi'K>ion  among  tlicni  i^  rare,  and  is  gen- 
erally f<»llowed  l>y  unction.  Unction  in  general  is 
I  tbia  name  when  tb«  Monophysite  doctrines  be-  uaed  among  them  ver\-  extensively  in  the  case  of  iick- 
ipi«valaiitamiatigtham,aiidthay,ootbiaaccouit,  aaaa^  and  ia  admintotared  not  only  to  tha  afck,  bat  aiUo 
Ihll  oat  with  tha  oooit  oTCoastantinopla.  Tha  Mono-  tottia  by-atandm  and  to  tha  dead.  Tbey  inToka  the 
plivMti  s  (  hone  their  ow  n  jiatri.iroh,  «hile  the  imperial  saint*,  jiray  ft>r  the  di-ad,  and  vencmtr  image!*  an<l  rel- 
court  NU»tuined  an  ortlKxlox  patriiurt  h  at  Alexandria.  icM,  but  they  reject  all  sculptured  repreiientations  ex- 
The  Monophysites  called  themselves  Egyptian  or  Cop-  cept  the  crooi^.  Their  fasts  are  long,  frequent,  and 
tie  Cbriatiaoa,  and  gave  to  tbair  opponents  tha  nick- 1  rigoroua.  They  obaerra  ibor  Leote— ona  befon  Eaatr 
nama  JTeldUtaf,  L  a.  Imparial  CbrtotfaMia  (fltn  Halak, '  er,  which  commenoee  nine  dav*  aariier  tlian  In  tha 
king;  se«  Neander,  Ch.  Ilitt.  v<d.  iii).  Latin  Chiirrh  ;  a  ^eronii  aAcr  tlic  week  of  Pentecost, 

I.  HUtory. — The  (^opts  are  not  an  unmixed  race,  which  la^ts  thirteen  days;  a  third  after  the  fea.»t  of 
Their  ancestors  in  the  earlier  times  of  ChristlaniQr  in-  !  Assumjition,  lasting  fifteen  days;  and  a  fourth  liefure 
tennarriad  with  Gnaka,  Nubiana,  and  Afayaainiana.  Cbriatmat,  which  laata  for^4hrea  daya  liar  tha  dar- 
Alkar  iSbm  eoodannathm  of  Honophyeltinn  by  tha  |  gy  and  twenty-three  ftr  the  people. 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451),  the  Copts  mi  tp  op-  III.  Tl'mJit)).— Tliey  have  thn  c  littir^es,  calleil  af- 
pre^'ed  so  grievously  that,  from  hatred  of  the  Greel**,  ter  .*^t.  r>ur.il.  (ircgory  of  Nazianzus,  and  Cv  ril  of  Al- 
they  facilitated  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Moham-  e.xandria  (!«ee  Litubcjy),  which  are  translated  intoCop- 
medana.  We  know  fhun  the  Arabic  historian  Macrixi  tic  ftom  the  original  Greek.  They  continue  to  naa 
(aaabaloir)tiiatattiuttinathenwaninEf|^oaly  itha  Ooptle  language,  though  bat  few  penoM^  avui 
•Iwnt  800,000  Jacobltaa,  bat  aeverel  million'^  of  Coptic,  among  the  priests,  understand  it.  The  liturgical  bookii 
Persecution  and  intennarriaeeii  vith  thi>  Mcrvh  nis  have  i>een  translated  into  Arabic.  The  reading  of 
greatly  reduced  tlieir  numtiert  in  the  courM«  of  time,  homilies  (rum  the  fathers  b  generally  hulistituteil  fcr 
and  laid  waste  many  of  their  churches  and  convents,  preaching.  Instead  of  aeata,  the  congregations  are 
It  was  not  until  tha  t^Aga  of  Mehemet  All,'  In  tha  ba-  pravidad  with  cmtchos,  on  wUdi  they  net  thamselvea 
ginning  of  the  19th  century,  that  they  ccaited  to  be  a  during  the  service.    One  part  of  the  worship  U  cele- 


despised  race.  Some  of  them  have  since  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  beys.  The  sad  cnnilition  of  the  Coptic 
Church  induced  the  Church  Misfiionarj'  ,S<K'iety  of 
England  in  18SS  lO  send  two  German  missionaries  to 
Cairo  for  tlia  pvpoae  of  awakening 


bra  ted  with  the  clangor  of  cymbals,  in  imitation  of 
David's  rejoicing  Ifcforo  tlie  I-onl.  Tic  loiiiliu  t  of 
the  priests  at  divine  service  is  descril>ed  by  all  travel- 
lers iu$  careleaa,  if  not  lodacamia.  I  n  private,  it  is  said, 
they  abide  wan  atrietly  than  other  Orientals  by  the 


new  aplrttaal  IM».   They  eetaMtsbed  aevenl  achools  prescribed  dally  aenrlees,  which.  In  nfennee  probably 

and  a  small  theological  "iMiiiiiary  for  the  training  of  to  David's  reM>lutir>n  (Psa.  cxix,  164),  are  »even  in 

priests,  where,  among  other?,  al>o  thi'  present  al.una  numlier.    The  full  fonii  enjoins  the  recital  of  one  sev- 

of  the  Abyssinfaui  CiMIVh  was  ethirated.    The  patri-  enth  part  of  the  book  of  Psalms  at  each  service;  bat 

arch  for  aoaM  time  aaamed  to  £ivor  tha  misaionaries,  then  ia  a  sliertar  fiarm  for  the  lower  classaa,  ■^♦nip'^g 

and  to  aid  their  eflirta  Ibr  tiia  edaeathui  of  tha  clergy  in  each  of  tlia  aavca  daily  pra  vera  tha '*r 

and  tha  dredbtioB  of  tha  BIhlei  Bttnamiia  aopiea  cf  .  andtho  «*Kyite  Ebto 
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RO  mutj  beads  being  oaed  for  the  pnrpose.  Thi<!  ^rr- 
Tico  amy  be  gone  through  while  a  person  U  walking, 
or  riding,  or  pursuing  any  ordinary  emplo^-nient. 

IV.  Prumt  CtmdUion  and  EcdettOiHeal'StatitHa.— 
Ib  mom  puti  of  Upper  Egfpt  tlwra  «n  sttll  TUUgM 
exclusively  inhabited  l>y  Copta,  and  in  i-vrry  viHuge 
of  moderate  size  in  a  moollim  (a  title  i^ven  to  all  Copta 
•scope  those  of  the  poor  claM  or  peasant«),  who  keeps 
the  ngiator  of  tho  Umo.  Mosi  of  the  Copto  in  Cairo 
n*  Moplojed  ■emtoilM  aad  ■ceenntoBto  or  tndat- 
men.  They  are  the  chief  eTn])loy68  in  the  govern- 
ment ofHcc,«i ;  and  as  merchants,  pildsniiths,  silver- 
smith.^,  jewellers,  arehiti'cts,  buiMfrs,  niirl  (•nq)eiiter8, 
tb«7  an  gonerally  coiuidered  more  skilful  tfaan  th« 
Moaloma.  In  tlio  vllbgw  thuj  wo  OBpto^vd  In  agrl- 
culture,  like  the  rest  of  the  peauntry.  Petty  causes 
among  them  are  judged  of  by  their  clerg}*  and  the 
patriarch,  Imt  appeal  may  lie  nvulr  to  the  cudi.  They 
bear  a  b  itred  to  other  Christian  denomiiuitionA,  and 
ore  not  permlttod  hf  tiMlr  Church  to  iBtmBury  with 
thom.  Tho  dorgjr,  on  the  whole,  are  poor  and  igno- 
rant. At  the  head  of  the  clergy  stands  the  patriarch 
of  Al<-\.niilri,i,  who  re-ii'li-^,  h.iwi  vi-r,  in  Cairo.  }lh 
JuriMliction  extends  ai.^i  over  Niiliia  huU  Abyssinia, 
for  which  latter  country-  he  ha^  the  right  of  consocrat* 
log  tbo  ahma  (9.  rX  U«  bioiMlf  ia  iilwm  cboten 
from  •tnotiKtlia  nionka  of  tho  conTrata  of  St  Ifaaulna, 
in  tho  desert  of  Scctc.  It  U  ruitntiinry  for  thf  pntri- 
arch  elect  to  decline  the  dignity,  and  only  to  yield  to 
apparent  force.  Beaidefl  the  patrian  h,  there  are  four 
mtiropoUtaiM  (Cairo, Lower  Egy|it,Codus,  Mounoufia) 
and  cIoTon  UAopt.  They  are  appointed  l>y  the  [latri- 
;ir<  h,  an<l  j^nnerally  ch(>-*en  tinion^^  lnymon  who  are 
widowers.  Their  income  consists  of  tithc«,  which  they 
collect  for  themselves  and  for  tlw  patriarch.  The 
priaita  are  ganarallj  aimplo  mochantei,  and,  aUlwngh 
tlM7  am  at  libertjr  to  narr^,  tbey  Uw  oMMtly  in  cel- 
itiacy.  The  nunilter  i>f  clmrches  and  ronvents  is  said 
to  amount  to  al'oiit  15''.  A  few  years  Tiittam  and 
Curron  discovered  in  some  of  thc«<>  convents  a  tiuin- 
Ijor  of  the  most  valualde  maouscripta.  The  population 
la  artlnialad  horn  1A0,000  to  250,000,  of  wlioai  about 
10,000  reside  in  Cairo.  The  number  of  Copts  who 
have  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  pope  (United 
Copt*  wince  17.12)  in  alK)at  lO.OfX).  In  1K55  the  pope 
appointed  one  of  their  prieKts  vicar  apostolic  and  bishop 
•n ptirHhuM. — Malnizii  HUtoria  Cnptorum  ( 'hrittiimontm 
mjEgjUpto,  ArtA.  et  i»  linffuam  iMt.  tmntlatn.  ah  H.  T. 
Wetter  (SoIWwcl,  Schaff,  //w/'  ny  «f  th,  chriA- 

turn  Chui'th,  §  M.');  Sf.uiloy,  EasUm  Churr/i,  Lcrt.  i; 
CkurchitiOH't  Calendar  for  1867,  p.  168 ;  EvamgtUcal 
ft  Mj,  1867. 

r  ^2,  kor,  properly  a  rinmd  vesael ;  Gr.  (copof), 
a  nieasnm  both  for  liquids  and  solid«,  containing  ten 
ephahs  or  bndia  (Ewek.  xlv,  1 1),  and  equal  to  the  Ao- 

mer  (q.  v.).  In  1  Kinoes  iv,  1'.';  v.  11  ;  2  Chnm.  ii, 
10;  xxvii,  5;  I.ukc  xvi.  7.  it  is  rendered  indefinitely 
**roea«ure"  (q.  v.);  l>ut  in  1  Kadr.  vill,  10^ It  Is  eor« 
iBCtly  Anglicized.    Sec  Metroi..oot. 

Cor&Oin  (ropajcli/of,  a  Ldtinixod  form  for  icopau' 
tf6c,tnm  «dpa|,  a  raven),  a  kind  of  lbli(ao  called  prob* 
ably  from  iti«  blaci  color),  found,  according  to  Joae- 
phns  (  ir«r,  iii,  10,  8),  in  the  spring  of  Cafiernaum  (q. 
V.)  and  in  the  Nile  (Theopliylar  t.  vii.  17  ;  Orih  i- 
sioa.  Medic.  Colled,  ii,  ba);  accustomed  to  leap  like 
the  aalmon  (IMiny,  sxxii,  5, 10),  and  eallod  UlMwi.''o 
the  $aperda  (AUwnaus,  vii,  16)  and  other  names  (Ste- 
vens, Thet.  (rr.  s.  T. ;  Reland,  Pahtt.  p.  274). 

Coral  fs  nanallT  understned  tn  he  denoted  bjr  the 

word  r'^X*^  (rnmnth',  literally  hf  )<;h'.i,  i.  e.  hu/h  jirirfd 
or  valiialilo  things,  or  from  it;*  upright  growth;  Sept. 
fUTiiooa,  bnt  in  Ezek.'l>r//io^),  in  Job  Z3tvlfi,I8;  Esek. 
xxvii,  16;  and  this  interpretation  is  not  unsuitable 
(comp.  Niebnhr,  Be$chr.  p.  41^  although  the  etymol. 
ngj  b  not  wail  mda  not  (PsTCM,  i)tt 


notitiit  Idb  [D.aventr.  isf*^].  p.  351  sq.),  and  the  dia- 
lects afford  little  -uiijMirt.  .Vccording  to  the  Kabbina, 
it  means  nd  corals.  The  ancient  t^an^latora  were  ev> 
identlj  much  perplexed  to  determine  whether  the 
word  (praMm',  literally  branehet;  rendarad 

"rubies,"  Job  xxviii.  18;  Prov.  iii,  15;  viii,  11;  xs, 
15;  xxxi,  10}  Lam.  iv,  7)  meant  oomls  or  pearls. 
This  win  nlwnTS  ha  doobtfUt  bnt  the  text  hi  Lam. 
Iv,  7,  by  describing  the  article  as  rtd,  suggests  a  pref- 
erence of  the  former.  It  \»  scarcely  credible,  indited, 
that  such  a  pr(«luct  should  have  circMlate<l  under  f  \v<i 
different  names  (if  ranolA  also  means  corul) ;  but  sure- 
ly there  is  no  dUBcnlty  in  eonceiring  tlut  one  word 
may  have  denoted  cr>ni/  generally,  while  another  may 
have  distinguished  that  rtd  coral  which  was  the  most 
e«teeniei1,  und  the  most  in  use  foC  OtnSSMOt  (SSS  OsSa* 
nius,  Thtt.  lieb.  p.  1113, 1249). 


Bn»nrh  uf  i  'omL  ' 

Coral  is  a  hard,  cretaceous  marine  production,  aris- 
ing ftuni  the  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  by  a  minute 
polypoH  animal,  in  order  to  form  the  cell  or  polypi, 
dnm  Into  whose  hollowa  the  tenant  can  wholly  or  par- 
tially retire.  The  coraln  thus  produced  are  of  various 
shapes,  most  usually  branched  like  a  tree.  The  mnssea 
are  often  enonnnus  in  the  tropical  seas,  where  thejr 
top  the  reefs  and  cap  tlie  submarine  Ufonntalns,  flr^ 
qnently  rising  to  or  near  tiia  snrhee,  so  as  to  fbim 
what  arc  c-nlled  coral  islands  and  coral  reefn  (sec  Kit- 
to,  Piri.  /lihlr,  on  .lob  xxviii,  IH).  These  aliound4n 
the  Red  Sea  ( Wellsted,  Tnir.  ii,  181 ;  Rfipi>el,  Ahiftsin. 

i,  140),  from  wlucb,  most  probabljr,  was  derived  the 
coral  with  which  the  Hebivws  were  aeqnalntadt  ^ 

coral  is  al«o  found  in  the  Meditrrratu  nn.  Tha  COnl 
brought  by  the  merchants  of  Syria  to  ryre  must  hare 
come  from  the  Indian  sens,  by  the  Euphrates  and  Da^ 
masons  (oomp.  Plin.  xxzii,  2).  Coral  was  in  higher 
esteem  formerlT  as  a  predons  snhstsnea  Oan  now, 
jiroMbly  because  the  means  of  ol>taining  it  in  a  fine 
st  ito  were  not  m)  eflicacious  as  thoFC  now  practiwd. 
It  is  of  different  colon* — white,  black,  red.  The  red 
was  anciently,  as  at  present,  the  most  valued,  and  was 
worked  Into  Tnrlona  nwanMnts  (Plin.  xxxii,*!! ;  corop. 
Ilartm.mn,  /7»ftr.  i,  275  sq.V  For  tlio  scientific  classi- 
fieation  (^f  .-or.ils,  see  the  Petm>/  fyc/opwdia,  s.  t.  Poly- 
parirt. — Kitto.  s.  v.  The  re<l  variety  is  the  stony  ^kl  1- 
eton  of  a  compound  zoophyte,  allied  to  tho  sea-nne- 
mones  of  our  coasts.  It'fonns  a  much-branching 
shrub,  the  beantlfbl  scarlet  stone  constituting  the  solid 
axis,  which  is  covared  during  life  bj  a  fleshy  bark, 
•at  €f  which  pNtrada  hara  and  thnrs  niMNi  tha  I 
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miniiti'  p<i1yjH?9  with  eight  tentacles.  It  is  found  «t- 
tacbfU  to  the  ruclu  at  cunfti<]eral>le  ih'pthx,  as  from  20 
to  120  fathoms.  The  dcmund  for  it  han  ^iven  rise  to 
A  iUbtiy  of  MOM  impoitanoo,  «bout  180  Uwt*  balng 
«mplo7«d  In  it  OD  the  eout  of  Algeria,  of  wUdi  156 
fish  in  the  neighborhtHMl  of  llima  and  Calla,  oMaininj; 
36,000  kilo|j;ramnics  (aliout  720  cwt.)  of  coral ;  and 
dlis,  Kelliii^  at  the  rate  of  *>u  franctn  jx-r  liilograinme, 

r)duGea  •  return  of  ^60,000.  Dm  mode  by  which  it 
oMafaMd  b  the  Mm*  which  has  alwaji  prerillcd, 
and  i>«  rude  and  wast*f\il.  A  f;ri'  it  <  rovs  of  \\  „<  .,\  load- 
ed witli  ^tonM,  and  carrying  ut  tin-  i ml  of  i  li  arm  a 
"urt  uf  twt  fomu-il  ofccird-  ji.irtly  untwisted,  is  lowert-d 
from  a  boat,  and  dragged  over  the  bottom.  Tlie 
teanehea  of  the  eonb  are  enlaiigM  In  tikb  apparaliu, 
and,  OS  the  boat  nove*  on,  are  torn  off;  at  intervals  it 
is  palled  up,  and  the  produce  secured.  Of  cour»e  n 
great  deal  must  he  hr.  ken  off  w  liidi  'm  not  ^ec^^e<l, 
but  yet  it  is  a  pn^tai>lc  )Mii|)luvment.  A  boat  manned 
hy  nine  or  ten  iHUlds  has  heen  linown  to  lHrta|;  fa  80 
or  100  ItUognnnoMa  in  a  day,  jieldhig  f  100  or  $125 ; 
htIL  inch  tucceas  ia  rare.  The  flsherr  is  prosecuted 
fkwithe  1st  of  April  to  the  end  of  Se|iti-iril»  r,  (luring; 
which  there  may  lie  on  the  average  aUmt  100  ^laxa  in 
which  the  fishermen  can  wail  (Milne  Edwanl%iDMf. 
du  ('nrulUnts). — Fairbaim,  s.  v.    See  Gem. 

Cor'ban  (jm^^^  for  127;^,  ^>r&<(n',  an  tjfferiitf), 
•  Babnnr  waiA  (oeeorring  fh>quent]y  in  the  original 

<f  the  O.  T.,  but  only  in  I>ev.  and  Numb.,  except  in 
Eiek.  XX,  28;  xl,  43)  employed  in  the  Hellenistic 
Greeic,  just  as  the  corresponding  Greelc  word  t  >  >(M.i 
aplogred  in  the  Babbinical  Bebnw  (Bnztorf ,  Ltg. 


;  for  though  the  son  did  not  give,  or  even  moan 
to  giro,  hb  profjerty  to  the  Temple,  yet,  if  he  after- 
waril^  -hinild  ri  jivnt  of  his  ra^luu■^.^.  jukI  wi-h  to  sup- 
ply his  parents  with  anytliing,  what  he  had  fonuarij 
aaid  precluded  the  possiHlity  of  doing  so,  finr,  aeeolo* 
ing  to  the  Piiariaaic  doctrine,  the  aacred  treasury  Iiad 
a  claim  upon  him  in  preference  to  his  parents,  although 
he  Wiis  jH-rfcctly  at  lilfrty  to  keep  it  to  hiiii'-dr  (fee 
Lightfoot,  IJur.  Htb.,  and  Grotioa,  AnmjL,  on  Matt. 
XT,  5).  The  law  laid  down  rulea  fgr  vewa,  1.  aflinn- 
at  i  \  e ;  2.  ncgsiti ve.  hj  Um  fonncT,  persons,'  aninMis, 
and  property  might  be  devotod  to  God,  but,  with  cer- 
tain limitations,  they  were  redeemable  liy  money  jiay- 
ments.  By  the  latter,  persons  interdictinl  themselves, 
or  were  interdicted  by  their  parents,  from  the  us«  of 
certain  thingi  lawftil  la  themtelvea,  aa  wine,  aithar 
fbr  a  limited  or  an  onlimited  poriod  (Lev.  zxrii ;  Kmn. 
XXX ;  Judg.  xili,  7  ;  .Icr.  xxxv ;  comp.  Jowphus,  Ati. 
iv,  4,  4;  liar,  ii,  1 ;  ^ee  Acta  xviii,  lb;  xxi,  2S, 
24).  See  Vow.  l  i^.n  these  ndai  tfie  traditionista 
enlarged,  and  laid  down  that  a  man  might  interdict 
himMlf  hf  TOW,  not  only  tnm.  nting  for  hhnsetf,  hat 
from  giving  to  another,  or  receiving  frt.m  iiini  isome 
particular  olijc(  t,  whcllier  of  food  or  any  other  lund 
whatsoever.  The  thing  thus  interdicted  was  conaid- 
ered  as  oorbtm,  and  tiae  form  of  Interdiction  waa  Tir> 
taallytotUa  elhct:  **I  ftrfaid  m^rielf  to  tench  or  be 
concerned  in  any  w  ay  w  ith  the  thing  forbidden,  as  if 
it  were  dc  voted  by  Uw, "  i.  e.  "  let  it  be  cvrfrm. ' "  (Tiie 
exact  formula,  rnW  •»5t«^  BSip,  "phet]  to 
been  given  [to  God],  which  Qn  respect  tol  me  is  >>cn- 
eficial  to  thee,"  of  which  the  KTangelfst's  ctlfn>i\  <>  iav 
it,  ifiov  w^'itX/jcyf  M-em."  a  .«trit  t  rendcriiu',  i"  cited  ly 
Schottgcn,  J/or.  Uthr.  i,  IS*",  from  tlie  Mishna,  A'ctiii. 
rim,  fol.  24,  1.)  So  far  did  they  carry  the  principle 
that  they  even  bold  Miidiiiv'  the  incoiiiiiletj-  excla- 
mations of  anger,  and  called  them  kamilei,  A 
person  might  thus  exempt  Umaelf  from  assisting  or 
receiving  assistaBoe  ficin  aOme  particnlar  peraon  or 
persons,  as  parent!  In  dfotress ;  and,  in  short,  from  any 
inconvenient  otlli^;atioI)  nnder  plea  of  cnrbtm,  though 
by  a  legal  fiction  he  was  allowed  to  suspend  the  re- 
striction in  certain  casea  (Snrcnhusius,  JHuckna,  dir 
Fotff,  I,  4;  U,  S).  It  was  with  practice*  of  thia  aort 
that  oar  Lord  ibnnd  Iholt  (ftatt  zt,  5 ;  Mark  rfl,  II), 
as  annulling  the  spirit  of  the  law.    See  (H  i  khinu. 

Theophrastus,  quoted  by  Joaephus  {Aj>.  i.  Tl),  no- 
tices the  system,  miscalling  it  a  Phcenician  cu.'tem, 
_      but  in  naming  the  word  oorliim  identifiea  it  with  Jnda* 
JBot.  0(4.  ft70)  to  deaignato  an  oNoliMi  of  any  kfaid  to  I  tm.   JoMphoa  iWat,  II,  9,  4)  calb  the  treamiry  In 


God.  whether  Moody  or  hloodlcK,  Init  particularly  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  (Jahn.  JJibi.  Arch,  v,  §  302,  304). 
It  occurs  only  once  in  the  New  Testament  (Mark  vii. 
11),  where  it  is  explained  (aa  alao  by  Joeepboa,  Ant. 
iv,  4, 4 ;  eoHtra  iljk  1,  SZ)  bjr  the  word  gifl."  Honey, 
lands,  and  iMnaes,  which  hnd  lieen  made  the  *a1jj|ect 
of  this  vow,  became  the  projterty  of  the  tabernacle  or 
till'  'I'l  niple,  except  fliat  tlie  land  might  lie  redeem- 
ed Iwfore  the  year  of  Jubilee  (I.ev.  xxrii,  1-24). 
Among  other  f  ilse  doctrinca  tangfat  bjr  tfie  P|iariaee«i, 
who  were  tlie  keepers  of  tlie  sacred  treasury  (rop^3a 


which  nfferinj^s  for  the  Temjile  or  its  service.*  wen-  de- 
posited, Koiiiiiii'tir.  cw bantu;  and  Matthew  (x.wii.  >>) 
uses  the  sumc  word  -to  signify  the  treasur}-.  saying 
tliat  the  chief  priesta  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  pat  the 
money  of  Judaa  Into  it  (d'c  rov  npfiavi»f)  (Bin^iMi, 
Oriff.  Ecci,  T,  4,  S).  Origen's  account  of  the  mirto 
system  is  that  children  sometimes  refused  assistance 
to  parent.*  <  ii  the  ground  tliat  tlu  v  had  alrendv  con- 
tri  I  tilted  to  the  poor  fund,  from  which  they  alleged 
their  parenta  mi^t  be  relieved.  In  the  early  Chureh, 
oblationa  were  presented  monthly,  and  they  were  al> 


vac,  from  corhan.  Matt,  xxvii,  6),  was  this,  that  as  |  ways  volnntarily  placed  in  the  treasury.  Baronins 
soon  as  a  person  ha<l  pninoimced  to  hi.^  father  or  moth-  thinks  tliis  trea.»urv  waH  called  corhan,  f  ei  au--e  Cyitrian 
ertbis  form  of  conaecration  or  offering,  "lie  it  (or,  It  uses  the  wonl  when  he  speaks  of  the  ofTering^t  of  the 


ia)  eorfan  [L  e.  derotod]  vbatarcr  of  ufaM  shall  profit 
thaa"  (T^  n:n5  ■'IX::*  "iSTX  h«  therehv  conse- 
crated  all  he  had  spoken  of  to  GimI,  and  most  not 
thenceforth  do  anything  for  his  indigent  parenta  if 
they  foUclted  anpport  fkwn  him.  Therefore  onr  Lord 
repnwebea  timn  with  havlag  destroyed  liy  tiielr  tra- 
dition not  onlv  that  CCmmaridment  of  the  I^w  which 


people,  rebuking  a  rich  natvonftr  Coming  to  celebrate 

the  Eocharist  witbont  ai^  ragnd  to  the  CDrton.  See 
AuM. 

Coi^bd  (Xop/3«,Vtilg.  Choraha),  one  of  the  captive 
Jewa  whose  "  aona"  (to  tlie  number  of  705)  an  stated 
tobnTerstanedfroBBnbgrloBClEidr.TtlS);  appaiw 
ently  the  7.xcc\\  (^  t.) of IIm  Bahimr  lista  (Esnfi 


enjoins  children  to  honor  their  father  and  mother,  hut  I  ^  i  J*oh.  vii,  14). 
also  another  divine  precept,  which,  under  the  severest  OoiImI  (F^.  corfteaZle,  a  baaketX  in  Gothic  architee- 
penalty,  forbade  that  kind  of  dishonor  which  conaista  tore  a  fnojecting  stone  or  timber  to  baar  the  superin- 
fai  cantametteoa  worda  (Hark  tU,  9;  x.  1.3).   They,  *  ewnboat  weight,  usually  of  aona  ncbitoctnnl  meB> 

fbrther  IbiB  thta  aaaatnid  I  bar  of  ihe  atrnetONb  na  tlM  lib*  «r  BCiM  of  u  Mci. 
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CORD 


Great  rnrifty  is  UMA  In  ornnmfTitin^  the  corWl,  it 
repreaentiiig  sonMUnes  an  animaL,  a  buaiaa  being,  u 
pUnt,  or  «  group  of  mouldings.    See  Coraio. 

Corbel-table,  a  row  uf  cnrliela  supporting  »  cor- 
nice, parapet,  or  othrr  proji-ctin^;  part  of  a  wall. 

Corbey  Manuscript  {Co'li  x  Corbeinuis,  so  call- 
ed from  the  abbej  of  Corbie  or  Cor  licy,  ia  Pkiixdy  [aee 
belov]),  which  once  contained  it),  the  nana  of  a  rwj 

ancinnt  MS.,  or,  ratlicr,  nf  two  jiartially  confused  codi- 
ces of  the  Uotipela  in  the  Old  Latin  ver!<ion. 

1.  A  MS.  from  which  Martianay  cilited  Muttht^w  (in 
bis  Vufyata  Antiqm  Latmot  etc..  Par.  1685),  and  which 
b  repeated  by  BlancMnI  (hi  hi*  Am^ftloriMt  QmoJ- 
niptf.  ').  ShIi  '.ti'T  ^.'ivi--  vririous  readbigii,buttaenia 
to  confuuml  it  witli  tlu-  fi>lluwiug. 

2.  A  (ieffctivo  in  the  first  alevcu  rlia|itiT»  of 
Matthew.  Ita  readings  ore  cited  in  the  three  other 
Gospels  by  Bfauidiini,  and  throughout  by  Sabatiar. 

Theso  texts  Cwhi'  li  .iri>  fli»si.;i>!ited  rejipectively  ajs 
tr  ami  tP  of  tlie  (;o-[»  l«)  an?  inixiul;  tiu-y  occasion- 
ally  prccrvc  ^^(kmI  rcailint;-',  l>iit  there  is  mucti  officious 
reviaioo  (see  ikriTener,  IiUroi.  loN.T.^  267).  See 
HAvesoMm,  Biblicau 

Corbie  {Cur^fji  A^alq^id,  aho  ralIo<l  Aurta  and 
GaUica),  a  Benc<li>.  tiiu'  ninn  istcry  in  I'icardy,  France, 
bnOt  in  657  by  St.  Biithildi»<,  wife  of  Icing  Clovis  II 
and  BMibor  of'CloCaiia  111.  Ttia  flnt  monlca  in  Cor- 
bia  wore  Anglo-Saxons  turn  Laxonll,  the  nionaster>' 
of  8fc>  Coliinilun.  Corlde  remained  <.ti.'  nf  the  most 
piominont  monaxtcric!*  of  the  lk-nedi>:tine  order.  An 
offshoot  of  Corliie  yta*  the  (iemian  monaster^'  at  Cor— 
▼*.v  (q-  ^■•)  -  ^^'I'tzT  u.  Wclte,  Kirch.-lAX.  ii,  872. 

Corbie-steps,  th«  »tcp»  up  the  gable  of  a  house ; 
often  u»ed  with  very  picturesque  effect,  but  more  com- 
mon in  domestic  than  in  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

Corbinian,  S.iint,  twm  at  Chartre*  in  680,  was 
for  fourteen  y.\T>  a  hermit,  niul  tiien  went  to  Home, 
where  the  |Mipe,  (iregnry  II,  consecrated  him  bi«hop. 
He  ictomrd  t^>  liis  solitude,  and  afterwards  travi-llcd 
along  tba  Uaanbs  and  the  Isar  to  preach.  Duke  Ttie- 
odo  II  of  Bavaria  appointed  him  tirst  bishop  of  Preis- 
ing.  He  die<l  in  73n.  arni  i-  coniiiii'inorated  as  a  saint 
on  SepL  8.— Pierer,  UHitar$(d-LacHaM^  s.  t.  ;  Butler, 

Corbit,  IsitAF.i.  S.,  ,1  minister  of  the  Mctho<li(ii 
EpiiKopal  Chun  h,  was  liorn  iti  I'hiladelphia,  Fell.  16, 
1817,  and  entered  the  itinerancy  in  the  New  Jersey 
Coaferonce  in  1044.  He  died  at  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
April  11, 18M.  Mr.  CorUt't  ndalstty,  in  the  moot  im- 
portant stations  of  his  Conference,  was  ertiiiientlv  suc- 
cessful. "A  suttlimity  caught  from  long  converge  with 
the  Bible  and  the  Christian  poets  ran  through  all  his 
tboughu.  Ho  was  oooompliiibod,  eloqnont,  ood  labo- 
rious, and  goTo  ftill  pvoof  of  Ua  nbiitiy.**— iAwte* 

Iff  Con  frrr  Tu-rn,  vl.  29. 

Cord,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Ver.  of  the  fol- 
Urwing  Hob.  irordi:  (1.)  nsnally  bnn,  ehe'M  (but  not 
i?n),  a  rope  [see  Cbbbbl]  ;  (2.)  inj,  jie'lAer,  a  itram 
(••  whbe,"  Jttdg.  XTi,  7, 8,  9 ;  tent-ro^,  "  esoellaacy." 
Jobir,  21;  bow-" string,"  Psa.  xl,  2;  halter^*«cord," 
Job  XXX,  11);  (8.)  "IP^^  meythar',  a  line  (e.  g.  tent- 
ropo,  Emd.  xxxv,  18;  xxxix,  40;  Nam.  iii,  26,  87; 
tw,  n,  tt;  Too.  liv,  2;  Jer.  x,  20;  bow."rtrlnft"  PWL 
jtxi,  12);  (I.)  r=r,  ab^^h',  a  braid  (o.  g.  "wioath- 
od"  worl^  Exod.  xxviU,  14,  ofec ;  '*  Iwnd, "  Job  xxxix, 
10;  EMk.lil,»;  KB;  Rob.z1,4;  "rope,"  Jndg.  xt, 
1%  11;  I'sa.  ii,  .T;  cxviii,  27;  cxxix,  4);  (5.)  am, 
chiU  (liccl.  iv,  12,  a  "lArtad,"  Gen.  xir,  23;  Joeb.  Ii, 
18;  Jndg.  xvi,  12;  Cant,  iv,  3;  ••llno,'*l  Kfags  rii, 
15 ;  "  tillet,"  Jer.  lii,  21).  The  first  of  theeo  teruM  I« 
the  most  comprehensive,  Lieiug  from  the  root  ^^f^  to 
Ucktt  bonca  EogL  eabU.  Thlt  word  oooan  oAm  in 
its  piopor  Mate,  M  wall  M  in  the  qnekl  flMoaiiifli  of 


mrnmriiuf-linr  (hence  also  rrgion),  mart  (FlM.  CXl,  5), 
and  bridlt.  In  Mii .  ii.  b,  it  signitius  ''poftfoo"  (oa  it 
is  frequently  rendered  elsewhere);  and  the  phrase 
"cost  a  eoid"  denotes  a  changa  of  laheritanoii,  as  in 
vor.  4.  Tbo  MiaaarefdbeetiMeeeoBdaryseaeoofi 
hmd  of  men  (1  Sam.  x,  5, 10),  and  deilruetiim  (Mic.  U, 
10).  See  Rope.  **  In  the  N.  T.  the  tenn  nxoivia  Is 
applied  to  the  whip  which  our  Saviour  made  (Jolm  ii, 
15^,  and  to  the  '  ropes'  of  a  ship  (Acta  xxvii,  32).  Al- 
ford  understands  it  in  the  former  passage  of  the  rushes 
on  which  the  cattle  were  littered ;  but  the  ordinary 
rendering  cordi  seems  more  consistent  with  the  use  of 
the  term  elsewhere.    (.See  below.) 

"The  materials  of  which  cord  was  made  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  required;  the  strongest  rope 
was  ptobaUly  aieda  of  itrips  of  camel  hide,  still  used 
by  toe  Bedonbu  Ibr  drawing  water  (Durckhardt's 
Xotfs,  i,  40h  tlie  K^'Vjitians  twisted  these  f»tri|is  to- 
gether into  thongs  for  sandals  and  other  ])uri)o«es 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  f'</yjft-  iii,  145).  The  fiin  r  ^.'rts  were 
nuule  of  flax  (loa*  six,  9).  The  fibre  of  the  date-poln 
was  also  nsed  (Wttkinson,  ill,  210) ;  and  pmhably  reeds 
and  rushes  of  various  kinds,  as  implied  in  the  orii^in 
of  the  word  ax,otviov  (I'lin.  xix,  9),  which  is  generally 
need  by  Uio  8apt  fur  hzrt,  and  ama  iNoticolarly  In 

the  word  1'~3X,  rj/*A  (.loh  xll,  2),  which  prim  ir:!y 
means  a  reed;  in  the  Talmud  {Kmbin,  fol.  hul- 
mshcs,  osier,  Mid  flax  are  enumerated  as  the  materials 
of  which  rope  was  made;  in  the  Mishna  (.v.  i.  i$  H) 
the  "^^^C?  92n,  or  Egyptian  rope,  x»  cxpLiiucd  as  a 
rope  of  vinu  or  tAn,  See  Mkciiasic. 

"  Of  tlw  varioas  poiposes  to  which  cord,  ineluding 
onder  tbat  term  rope,  end  twisted  thongs,  wa.i  a )  •]  .lied, 
tlio  following  are  csiiccially  worthy  of  not  in- :  (1.)  For 
fastening  a  tent,  in  which  sense  meytAor',  is 

more  particularly  used  (c.  g.  Exod.  xxxv,  18 ;  xxxix, 
4');  Isa.  liv,2).  At*  tho  tent  suj.i.Iii  d  a  f4ivorito  imago 
of  the  human  b<Mly,  the  cords  which  held  it  in  its  place 
represented  the  principle  of  life  (Job  It,  SI):  '  Are  not 
their  tent  cords  (A.  V. '  excellency*)  torn  away  7'  (Eocl. 
xU,  6).  (2.)  For  leading  or  binding  animals,  as  a  bel- 
ter or  rein  (I'sa.  < wiii,  27;  Um.  xi,  4),  whence  to 
'loosen  the  cortl'  (Job  xxx,  ll)  =  to  free  from  author- 
itjr.  (3.)  For  yoking  them  either  to  a  cart  (Isa.  v,  18) 
or  a  plou^rh  (JoI>  xxxix,  10).  (4.)  For  binding  pris- 
oners, more  particularly  r37,  aboth'  (Judg.  xv,  13; 
Pso.  U,  8;  cxxix,  4 ;  Esek.  iii^  25),  whence  the  meta- 
phorical expression  '■lxv,(h  nf  lore'  (IIos.  xi,  4).  (5.) 
For  bow-strings  (i'sa.  xi,  2),  made  of  catgut ;  sucli  are 
apokeB  of  fa  Jadg.  xrl,  7  CBnt^  ^V^^  ^  *entn 
w\th» ;'  but  more  properly  vtvpa't  vypai,  fresh  or  moist 
bow-strings).  (6.)  P'or  the  ropes  or  'tackling^'  of  a 
vessel  (Isa.  xxxili,  23).  (7.)  For  measuring  ground, 
the  full  expression  being  n^ti  bstl  (2  Sam.  viii,  2; 
Pea.  Ixxviii,  55;  Amos  vii,  17;  Zech.  ii.  1)  :  hence  to 
'cast  a  cord'  t<t  assij^Mi  a  |tni|icrty  (Mir.  ii.  b),  and 
cord  or  line  became  an  expres»iou  fur  an  inheritance 
(Josh,  xrii,  14 ;  xix,  9;  Psa.  xvi,  6 ;  Ezek.  xlril,  1^ 
and  even  for  oay  defined  district  (e.  g.  the  line,  or 
tract,  of  A  rgob.  Dent,  iii,  4).  See  Ciikbki,.  (8.)  For 
ll.shing and  .snaring.  See  Fismxo  ;  Fnwi.ixo;  llt  \T- 
lau.  (9.)  For  attaching  articles  of  dress;  oa  the 
vfaoAtaefeaiiw  (TS?),  which  wen  father  twisted  cards, 
worn  by  the  high-priests  (F-xod.  xxviii,  14,  22,  24 ; 
xxxix,  15,  17).  (10.)  For  fastening  awnings  (Erth. 
i,  6).  (11.)  For  attaching  to  a  pinmnet.  The  line 
and  plummet  are  emUematie  of  a  regalor  rule  (2 
Kings  xxl,  18;  Isa.  xxrlU,  17);  heaee  to  deetroy  by 
line  and  phmimt>f  I'l-a.  xxxiv,  11  ;  I.am.  ii.  8;  Amos 
vii,  7)  has  liecn  undorsitfMMl  a»  a  regular  systematic  de- 
struction {ad  et  UbdJUim,  Gesenius,  Themur.  p. 
126);  it  may,  howerer,  be  refmed  to  the  carpenter's 
leva,  whhib  eui  vafy  be  tsssd  oa  a  flat  serlhoe  (compw 
Thsnlns,  Cmnn,  in  %  Kings  xxl,  18).  (IS.)  Fordiaw- 
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iag  water  oat  of  «  well,  or  tsiaiog  be*Ty  wetghte 
(Jwh.  U,  »;  J«r.  xsniil,  «,  IS)-  0>-)  To  place  a 
npe  4NI  tiM  btad  (1  Kings  xx,  31)  in  place  of  the  ordi- 
luay  hMd-drtH  wan  a  si^^n  of  abject  submifuiion" 
{[Smith,  9.  v.).  (11.1  1  be  "mmall  coriiw"  (ffydu'iiu',  a 
nuk-mpe)  oaed  by  our  Saviour  in  expelling  the  traders 
from  the  Temple  (John  ii,  15)  were  probably  the  same 
ti.se<1  fur  li'adin^;  the  aninial*  for  lutcrifioe  and  binding 
them  to  the  altar  (PZ?,  Paa.  cxviii,  27).  (16.)  The 
ume  word  is  employed  In  Acts  zxtU,  81^  **N|Mt,"  i.  e. 
cordagt,  with  whkh  tlM  jswl-biMli  w«t  Mcand  to 
the  ship  (q.  v.).   Bee  Rmh. 

Am i  ni;  the  figurative  us«8  of  the  word  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  striking :  (1.)  To  girtl  onoB  self  with 
•  cord  waa  considered  a  token  of  sorrow  and  humiliA* 
tion  (1  Kingi  zx,  SL-SS;  Job  xxxvi,  8).  (S.)  To 
ilnfeCB  •  Hue  or  cord  afaoot  a  city  aignlflea  to  nrfn  It, 
tedaattoy  it  entirely,  and  to  level  it  with  the  ground 
(Lam.  ii,  8).  (8.)  The  cordc  C^n^r)  extended  hi  set- 
ting  up  tents  ftarntah  Mwml  metaplion  in  the  pro- 
phetical books  (T?a.  xxzillfM;  Jpr.  x,  -JO).  (4.)  IK-nce 
to  *'  loose  one's  cord"  waS  ft  metaphor  for  disaoiving 
one'k  oonftvt  and  hopaa  9<^ttWt  dMwboM 

"  wit!ir  "\  (:,.^  "Tlir  <  (>nls  of  Mn"(Prtiv.  V,  -yi),  mct- 
aj>liorii;illy  (<jx'akiiig,  are  th«;  <'<iiiHt-i(iifnc'f«  of  crinu-.s 
and  l)ad  habiUt.  (6.)  The  "  silver  conl"  (i.  e.  composed 
of  silvery  threads,  EccL  xii,  6)  is  genenUjr  supposed 
toreftrto  tbe  spinal  manow,  to  wUch,  as  to  to  Ibm 
and  color,  it  may  not  inaptly  coiiip;in«d.  (7.)  A 
"  three-fold  cord' '  ( i.  e.  one  of  treble  strands)  is  put  as 
fba  sjrmbol  of  onion  (Eccles.  iv,  12,  UVt,  dhrf,  else- 
where thread")-  (8  )  The  "  cords  of  a  man,"  in  Hos. 
xi,  4,  are  immediately  explained  as  meaning  "the 
buiiiK  iif  lo\e."  nlthiiugh  ^uiiii-  iiitorprvter*  join  this 
clau»o  to  the  preceding  sentence,  and  render  it  "amid 
the  duolationi  of  men,"  referring  to  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  (liorsley,  m  loc.).  Sea  Uxm,  For  oonii  qf 
Shiot,  see  Smabbs  or  Dkatb. 

Corte]l«ra»  •  muBo  glvon  to  fba  Fhnidseans  (q. 

v.")  in  Franco.  Tlie  name  is  oaid  to  liave  originated  in 
tlie  war  of  St.  Louis  n^Minst  the  Infidels,  in  which  the 
friars  h.i\  iii;;  roiiul-rd  tlie  barltarians,  and  the  king 
having  inquired  their  name,  it  was  answered  thev  were 
people  eonidUt,  that  Is,  tied  with  rapes.  See  FsAir- 

CLSCAXS. 

Cordonnisn  at  Taillenn^  FskKn  (brothers 
iffioemaken  a»i  Ta8m\  the  title  of  a  religions  society 

foundfd  in  France  liy  Henrj-  Mich.id  Hurh,  a  shoe- 
makor,  in  1(145.  'I'liey  chose  as  their  patron  Oispin 
and  Crispinian,  two  sainted  shoemakers.  They  lived 
in  community,  and  under  fixed  statatea  and  officers, 
hf  wkldi  fSMf  imno  diraeted  both  in  their  tenponi 
and  spirtaal  concerns.  The  prndnce  of  their  Inlnir  was 
put  into  a  common  stock  to  funii.sh  neccssurieii  for  their 
supimrt;  any  surplus  was  distributed  among  the  jioor. 
The  society  became  extinct  in  the  Fremh  Itevolution. 

Cordova,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain  (called  by  tlie 
Romans  Cordnba),  scat  of  a  Koman  CathoUc  bbhop, 
and  noted  for  its  cathedral  church,  which  is  the  modt 
heantlfttl  of  all  Spain.  1.  A  celebrated  Synod  nfCor- 
then  was  held  on  occasion  of  the  (M-rsecntinn  of  S]>nn- 
ish  Christians  from  8.'>4l  to  8ol),  during  the  caliphate 
of  Abdarrabman  II  (t  <^2)  and  of  Mohammed.  The 

r)d  mm  odlod  at  the  wlah  of  Abdombmaii,  in  or- 
b>  enjoin  modemrton  upon  monks  and  others  who 
cmvi'd  in  irtyr^loni  by  provoking  the  Mohaminednns. 
In  accorilauce  with  this  wish,  the  council,  of  which 
the  metropolitan  Uostegis  of  Malaga  seems  to  have 
been  the  iMding  spirit,  fbrlwdo  •elf'Oaagbt  martyzdom. 
TUB  aetinn  met  at  oneo  witti  a  detenuined  oppositieo 
on  tbe*y)iirt  of  the  ri;;(>ri!«t«,  who  called  tiN  synod  im- 
piiim  roii^liiibuliim.  The  acts  of  theooancil  are  lost, 
as  it  soon  came  to  l>e  generally  disowned  by  the  Span* 
isb  Church.   2.  The  School  ^Coidopa  was  one  of  the 


most  celebrated  literary  institatkau  of  the  Arabo  in 
Spain.    It  was  founded  about  980  hf  oaliph  Haken 

II,  and  had  the  largest  Arabic  library  in  Spain,  which, 
according  to  one,  undoubtedly  exaggerated,  account, 
numl>ered  a.s  inuny  .i*  i'i(m»,ii<K>  volumes.  Tlie  IuhiI 
of  Cordova  became  in  particular  celebrated  for  the 
impulse  which  it  gave  to  the  ftndy  of  the  AristoteliaB 
philoeophy.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  professors  of 
Conlova  was  Averrhoes  (q.  v.).  The  conquest  of  Cor- 
dova by  the  Christians  put  an  end  to  thi*  ^chfiol,  as 
also  to  the  flonrisbing  Talmudic  school  of  the  same 
lityt^^BMwogf  Jwrf-JBhcyttyddii^  a.  t* 

Co'rd  (Kopi),  H  nxMlp  of  GrKcizing  (Ecclus.  xlv, 
18  i  Jnde  11)  the  name  of  the  rebeUioos  Kobah  (q. 
T.)  of  the  Moaoie  Uitoiy  (Nmn.  zrl). 

Coren,  a  dependency  of  China.  It  is  an  extensive 
peninsula,  bounded  east  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  south  by 
the  Strait  of  Oorea,  west  by  the  Tellow  Sea  and  Oa 

Gulf  of  I^aotong,  and  north  by  Mnutrhuria.  It  is  gOVw 
cnied  by  a  king,  who,  though  tributary  to  t  Lina,  exOT* 
cisea  virtually  an  absolute  power.  The  prevailing  reUjg* 
ion  is  Buddhism.  Conftidus  also  has  many  foUowaM. 
The  ana  Is  about  87,560  Eni^lsh  square  nilea;  the 
jwpTilatinn,  acconlingtn  a  ccnsu"  of  1793,  wa87,JM2,3<jl, 
and  in  1M()7  wa-s  e.Htiniateil  at  it,tK)0,(HKJ.  The  Konian 
Catholic  niiiisionaries  in  China  and  Japan  ><p<-ak  of  con- 
versions of  natives  of  Corea  to  their  Church  in  the  Iat> 
tarpMtoffholflthoetftary.  iBthelTOieentniyane 

of  die  kings  of  Corea  was  a  patron  of  the  celebrated 
JesuH  Adam  Schall.  There  seenm  always  since  to 
have  been  some  small  number  of  Roman  ("athoUcs 
in  Cores,  and  in  1800  the  total  number  of  Christians 
was  reported  to  amount  te  10,000t  but  the  piugiess 
of  the  Church  was  prevented  liy  constant  persecu- 
tion. Early  in  the  present  century  the  mission  of 
Corea  was  placed  under  the  I'ari.H  "Congregation  of 
Foreign  Slissionfl."  The  nds»ioiuries  greatly  extol 
the  icsl  of  the  native  converts,  and  report  a  num- 
ber of  accessions  to  their  Church.  Thus,  in  18fi8» 
the  nnmber  of  eateehumens  who  were  admitted  to 
baptism  was  stated  to  be  460.  A  new  p<-r>ecution 
broke  out  in  February.  IHM.  Two  Koman  Catholic 
bishops  and  seven  jiriest-,  all  natives  of  France,  were 
put  to  death  by  tnder  of  the  king  for  preaching  a  for- 
bidden religion.  Three  oflMtrs  succeeded  In  conorsl* 
ing  them»*elves,  and  one  of  theiti  .nrrived  at  Chef<<o, 
China,  having  sent  by  tlie  otlier  two  to  conimu- 
nicat<;  the  sad  intelligence.  The  escaped  missionary 
asserted  that  there  were  6(^000  oooTorts  in  Corea,  and 
that  great  eonsteraation  was  produced  among  them 

by  the  tierconess  of  the  persecution.  The  ini.'<sioaaiy 
proceeded  to  I'ekin  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Frendl 

I  amlja^sador.  In  Octol)er,  180t;,  the  French  undertook 
an  expedition  against  Corea,  demanding  the  ponbh> 

I  meat  of  <h»  thraa  frindpal  nilnisten  who  instigrted 
the  exeeatioa  of  too  missionaries,  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  gnaranteeing  the  Chri.-iti»n»  against  fu- 
ture ]<iTseinitiiins,  The  expeditinn  was  not  succcj-sful, 
and  in  December  returned  to  ShangbsL  Mr.  AVil- 
llamsoB,  tho  agetit  of  the  Scottish  Natiooal  Bible  So- 
ciety, wrote  in  1868  tnm  Chefbo,  China,  that  he  had 
visited  two  Roman  Catholic  natives  of  Corea  who 
had  come  to  that  port.  Aei  < nling  to  ilieir  j^t.  teinent, 
there  are  in  Corea  eleven  F.uropean  priest.K,  mIw  vis- 
it from  house  to  house.    They  have  no  ten)]dea,bnl 

j  worship  in  private  hooaes.    They  showed  a  cate- 

I  ehism  containing  a  Ml  statement  of  their  faith,  in 
wbi(  h  Mr  '\\'ilIijimson  wa*  i!t  li;.'lit<  d  to  f'nd  much 

:  truth  fori  ildy  expressed.  They  apjfared  to  le  igno- 
rant of  any  distinction  between  rri  'tc-tantij-m  and  Ko- 
nan  Catbolicinn,  and  when  Ifr.  Williamson  spoke  to 
them  of  Jesus,  at  ones  saluted  him  as  **holT  flrtber.** 
Thf  y  nuTf^i  rl  tn  net  as  the  guides  of  the  Kcv.  .1.  R. 
Thoniii.K.  who  oflert'd  to  acrompany  them,  on  tlicir  re- 
turn to  Corea,  as  the  ap>nt  of  the  Bible  Socii  ty .  Sal>- 
aeqoently  Mr.  Thomas  changed  hia  plan,  and  embarked 
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on  Imard  on  Atncrican  vessel,  which  ran  a^jToand  in 
i»ne  of  the  rivers  of  Corea,  when  the  natives,  consider- 
ing the  ]ico|>lc  oil  l>oard  as  pirates  and  enemies,  cap- 
tazvd  And  IwliMded  them.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirekeit- 
Im.  zli, fH  tq.  t  AmmJ  Amenem  Cydop.for IMS,  p. 
t66;  lUCSuittiaii  Feor^i (Lond.  18(;7.  :ins). 

CorSlV  (K«pi«),  a  fortified  place  mentioned  by 
Jowpbns  {AtU.  zlv,  8,  4)m  Ijrbig  on  the  northern  bor- 
.ler  of  Judaa,  on  the  rooto  of  Pompey  to  Jerusalent 
(ir<jr,  i,  6,  5),  and  also  rUited  by  Vespasian,  who 
inarched  in  one  day  thither  from  Neapolia,  and  the 
next  nachad  Jericho  (  War,  iv,  8, 1).  Near  this  place 
(irpifc)  was  situated  the  fortress  Alezandrlum  (4.  v.), 
where  the  princeii  of  Alexander  Jamueaa'a  family  were 
mostly  Imried,  and  whither  Herod  carried  the  nmalne 
uf  his  sons  Alexand-T  ami  Ari-tolmliiH  (who  wore  nia- 
temally  of  that  f  imily),  after  they  had  been  put  to 
death  at  SeboAto  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  24 ;  xiv,  C.  10,  27 ; 
svif  2,  et  ulftA  The  situatioa  of  Coraa,  which  deter- 
mines that  of  the  eastle,  ia  not  Iniown;  bnt  Dr.  Rob- 
inson {Bib.  Hesmrchei,  HI,  88)  r  in]  tun  ^  that  he  may 
have  found  it  in  the  modem  Kui-iijrl,  which  is  abont 
eight  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Nublous  (Shechem),  and 
half  an  boar  N.  by  £.  of  Shilob  (Bitter,  Erdk.  xv,  456> 
ft  ia  small,  with  no  very  definite  traeee  of  aotlqni^ 
(\V()lc..tt,  in  the  BiMiothrca  .s'  r  r  i.  isi:^.  p.  7.').  The 
(similarity  of  name  to  that  of  Ikth-car  (Xoppaia,  Joee- 
pbna,iUil.vl,aS)NMiiatobeMddaiitd.  SoeBBEx- 

SZER. 

CoreSthd  (Kutpctytj),  an  epincopal  villaRe  of  Tra- 
chonitis  (Keland,  Palr$t.  p.  218)  mentioned  in  the 
early  Church  notkee  (S.  Paulo,  GvHfr.  Sac.  p.  51); 
ffobidtly  Oe  modem  Kintak  (Ritter,  Erik,  xv,  866), 
on  the  sonthem  edge  of  the  Lejah  (Porter,  ii,  S16). 

Coriander  (is,  from  the  root  1^,  to  make 
an  incUum,  rcferrinj?  to  the  furrows  in  the  seed).  The 
Syriac,  ChuMee,  and  Arabic,  witli  tlie  Si'jit.  and  Vulg., 
render  this  word  coriander  (Uesenius,  Thesfuir.  Utb.  p. 
S61),  as  doee  oar  ▼anion  bi  Bxod.  xtI,  18;  Nanu  jri, 
7|  the  only  passages  where  it  occurs,  and  in  both  which 
tlie  appearance  of  manna  is  compared  to  that  of  its 
seeds  iis  to  fiirm,  and  in  the  former  passage  as  to  color 
also.  See  Manna.  According  to  Dioscorides  also 
{Bi,  84)  the  ancient  Carthaginian  name  for  coriander 
goid  (7011*),  evidently  kindred  with  the  Hebrew 


Cgriander,  with  eaUi^djr^teiir*oMhe  llOTrM%  pericarp,  aud 


g  td.  Celsius  statee  (flteroft.  ii,  78  mi.)  that  the  eotl- 
ander  is  frequently  mentlonetl  tn  tfie  Talnrad  (where 
it  U  called  "^atpS,  huhar',  or  120^2,  hutbar).  It 
waa  luown  to  and  used  medicinally  by  Ui|ipoetafeeB: 
it  is  mentioned  by  Thcophrastus,  as  well  as  Dioecori- 
des,  uniler  tli.'  name  of  iciiiiiiii'  or  Kooiavvov.  and  the 
Arabs,  in  their  works  on  MaUria  Medica,  give  korion 
as  the  Grevk  synonym  of  coriander,  whidi  they  call 
kmuertk,  the  Persians  kushitees,  and  the  nativea  of  In- 
dia  (compare  Pliny,  xx,  82)  dhmtjfa.  Tt  ia  Iraown 
tliroughout  all  these  countries,  in  all  of  which  it  la  GOl* 
tivate<l,  bein;<  iiiii  versaily  employed  as  a  gratcftil  Splce, 
and  as  oii>'  <il  tlie  ingredients  of  currio-powder  i^f-eo 
BCwching,  IKucW.  Nackr.  1776,  p.  42;  Bauwolff, 
iMse,  p.  94;  GmeUn,  JNse  dWrc*  RauL  fll,  283).  It 
is  also  found  in  K^-ypt  <  rri.s|i.  A\]^ia,BBtm.^. 
16G).  It  is  now  very  common  in  the  sopth  of  Europe, 
and  also  in  England,  bring  cultlvati-il,  i-^pci  i  illy  in 
EetoT.  ou  aeooant  of  its  aeeds,  which  are  required  by 
confectioners,  drugs^ats,  and  distfllers  in  large  qoanti- 
tlae;  in  gardens  it  is  reared  on  account  of  its  leavee, 
which  arc  used  in  soups  and  salads  (see  Pereira's  J/a- 
(eria  MeJica).  The  coriander  is  the  Cm-iawlruin  gati- 
nm  of  botanista,  an  ombelliferous  plant,  with  a  round 
tan  stalk.  The  flowen  an  nnall  and  pale  pbd^  0m 
leaves  are  much  divided  (eapodally  the  upper  ones) 
and  smooth.  The  fruit,  commonly  called  seeds,  is 
globular,  grayish-colored,  about  the  size  of  |H  p])orciim, 
having  ita  surfitce  marlted  with  line  striiv.  l^>th  its 
taste  and  smell  an  agreeable,  depending  on  the  pres- 
ence of  a  volatile  oU,  which  ia  aepanted  tqr  diatUladsa 
(see  Penny  CyclojHtHa,  a.  ▼.).    Bes  BoTAXT. 

Cor'inth  (Kopiv^oc,  ocean  Acts  zvffl,  1 ;  xlx,  1 ; 

iCor.i,2;  2Cor.i,  1,23;  2Tim.iv,2<);  "Corinthus," 
subscr.  to  Ep.  to  Kom.),  a  Grecmn  city,  placed  011  the 
isthmus  which  joins  Peloponnesus  (nnw  called  the 
Morea)  to  the  continent  of  Greece.  A  lofty  rock  rUei> 
above  it,  on  which  was  the  citadel,  or  the  Aerocorin- 
thus  (Livy  xlv,  28).  It  had  two  harliors:  Ccnchreie, 
on  the  eastern  side,  atmut  seventy  stailia  distant;  and 
I^'hwum,  on  the  modcni  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  only  twelve 
Stadia  from  the  ci^  (Strabo,  viii,  6).  Ita  earliest  name, 
aa^ven  by  Homer,  ial)iAyrv('E9v()9,A'vi,U<);  and 
mysterious  legends  connect  it  with  Lycia,  by  means  of 
the  licro  Hellerophon,  to  whom  a  plot  of  ground  was 
consecrated  in  front  of  the  city,  close  to  a  cypross  grove 
(Pansan.  ii,  2).  Owing  to  the'  groat  difficulty  of  weath- 
ering Males,  the  aoathsm  promontory  nt  Greece,  mer- 
chandise passed  throogh  Corinth  fn>m  seato  SOS,  tbo 
city  becnniinK  an  entrrpSt  for  the  giH>d8  of  Asia  and 
Italy  (Str.itio.  viii,  li).  .\t  the  same  time,  it  com- 
manded tbo  traffic  by  land  from  north  to  south.  An 
attanpt  made  to  dig  tliroagh  the  isthmus  was  frustra- 
ted by  the  nclgr  natnn  of  the  soil ;  at  one  period, 
however,  they  had  an  invention  for  dnwing  galleys 
across  from  sea  to  sea  on  truclis.  With  such  advan- 
tages of  position,  Corinth  was  veiy  early  renowned 
for  riches,  and  seems  to  have  been  mads  hf  nstnre  for 
the  capital  of  Greece.  Tha  mnBsnw  colonies  which 
she  sent  forth,  chiefly  to  the  west  and  to  Sicily,  gave 
hiT  points  of  iitta(  hinent  in  many  part«  ;  and  the  ^'ood 
will,  which,  as  a  mercantile  state,  she  carefully  main- 
taine<l,  made  her  a  valuable  link  between  the  \  arious 
Greek  tribae.  The  pablle  and  foreign  policy  of  Cor- 
inth appears  to  have  been  geaendly  remarkable  ftr 

honor  and  justice  (Ili'mrl.  and  ThnejA.  fHUgim);  and 
the  Isthmian  games,  whi.  h  were  celebrated  there  ev- 
ery other  year,  might  have  been  couvertcl  into  u  na- 
tional congress,  if  the  Corintliians  had  l>een  less  pi-ace- 
fU  and  men  ambttkna.  When  the  Achasm  leagno 
was  rallyins;  the  chief  pomrs  of  Southern  Greece, 
Corinth  became  its  military  centre;  and,  as  the  Spirit 
of  ftvedom  was  active  in  that  confederacy,  tliey  were 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  give  the  Romans  a  pretence 
ftr  attarUng  them.  The  fatal  blow  fell  on  Corlnlh 
(B.C.  146),  when  L.  Mommlas,  fey  order  of  tbo  Bonaa 
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Mnate,  harbarounly  deittroyed  that  beautiful  towi\ 
(Cicero,  Vtrr.  I,  21),  eminent  even  in  Clreece  for  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  all  working  in  metal  and  pottery ; 
and,  as  the  tcrriUiry  waa  given  over  to  the  8ifyoniani« 
(Stralw,  1.  c),  we  must  infer  that  the  whole  population 
was  jiold  into  Mavery. 

The  Corinth  of  which  we  read  in  the  New  Tc«ta> 
ment  was  quite  a  new  city,  having  lieen  rebuilt  and 
erttabli.«hed  ft*  a  Roman  colony,  and  peopltd  with  /reed- 
men  from  liomit  (PnuMnia!!  and  StraJio,  u.  «.)  by  the 
dictttor  Ccur  a  little  J>efore  his  atU'ttination.  Al- 
though the  <«oil  wa.1  too  rocky  to  he  fertil'*,  and  the 
territory  very  limited,  Corinth  again  liccamo  a  great 
and  wealthy  city  in  a  short  time,  especially  as  the 
Roman  proconsuls  made  it  the  seat  of  goveniment 
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(Acts  xvlii)  for  Southtm  Greece,  which  was  now  called 
the  province  of  Achaia.  In  earlier  times  Corinth  had 
iM'cn  celebrated  for  the  great  wealth  of  its  temple  of 
Venus,  which  had  a  gainful  traffic  of  a  most  diohoiior- 
able  kind  with  the  numerous  mcrchinitu  resident  there 
— supplying  them  with  harlots  under  the  forms  of  re- 
ligion (hence  KOfitviuii^ta<t»i  —  scurlari,  see  Schotti 
Adttffia  dr.  p.  bGX).  The  same  phenomena,  no  doulit, 
reappeared  in  the  later  and  Chrii'tian  age.  The  little 
which  is  said  in  the  New  T<*Rt.  serms  to  indicate  a 
wealthy  and  luxurious  conmmnitj*,  prone  to  impurity 
of  morals;  nevertheless,  all  (>reec«  was  so  contamina- 
ted that  we  may  easily  overcharge  the  accusation 
against  Corinth.  We  find  Gallio,  brother  of  the  phi- 
losopher Seneca,  exercitiing  the  functicms  of  proconsul 
here  during  the  a[iOFtle  Paul's  lint 
residence  at  Corinth,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudiu*.  This  rt-fidi-nce  continued 
for  a  year  and  six  months,  and  the  rir- 
cumstances  which  occurred  during  the 
course  of  it  are  related  at  st  nie  length 
(Acts  xviii,  The  a|K).&tle  had 

recently  passed  through  Macedonia. 
He  came  to  Corinth  from  AUiens ; 
shortly  after  his  arrival  Silas  and  Ti- 
motheus  came  from  Macedonia  and 
rejoined  him;  and  al»out  tiii^  time  the 
two  epistles  to  the  ThosKalonians  were 
written  (probalily  A. D.  -IS  and  It 
was  at  Corinth  that  the  apostle  fir«t 
became  acquainted  with  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  and  shortly  after  his  dcpjir- 
ture  A{>ollos  came  to  this  city  from 
Ephesus  (.Acts  xvlii,  27).  Corinth  was 
a  place  of  great  mental  activity,  as 
well  as  of  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing enterprise.  Its  wealth  was  m> 
celeltrated  as  to  lie  proverbial  ;  so 
were  the  vice  and  pnifligary  of  it"  in- 
habitants. The  w  or»>hip  of  Venu.*  here 
was  attended  with  shameful  licen- 
tiousness. All  thc^c  points  are  indi- 
rectly illustrated  by  jiassares  in  the 
two  epixtlcs  to  the  Corinthians,  Mbicta 
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were  trritten  (probably  A.D.  64),  the  fir!»t  during 
PaiiI**  iti^  at  JipbMm,  tha  Meond  ftom  MaMdooU, 
ahoillj  Mbn  tb*  Mcond  TMt  to  Oorintii,  which  It 

btMljltited  (Acts  XX,  :i1  to  liav<>  l  istnl  throe  months.  ' 
886  OOBIXTHIANA  (KriHTLE^  TOj.  During  thi»  vU- 
ik  (pulbMy  A.D.  55)  the  •plttle  to  the  Ilonuns  was 
written.  From  the  tfam  tpistlea  laat  UMOtionad, 
floniMind  wUh  Acta  xztr,  17,  w«  gather  ttat  fmA 
wns  murh  occiipivil  .it  tlii*  time  with  ;i  collfction  for 
the  p<K>r  ('liristi:ins  at  Juruitaleiii.  It  has  been  well 
obMTved  that  the  great  namber  of  Latin  name*  of 
pMMMU  meatioiMd  ia  Uie  epiatta  to  the  Bohhom  ia 
fai  harmonj  wMb  what  w«  know  tit  the  eolodal  ori« 
gin  of  a  Inrjje  part  of  thn  jiopulation  of  Corinth.  A<v 
conlinj^  to  Thilo  (^Oj'j>.  ii,  it  was  extensively  col- 
onizwl  liy  Jews.  Fri  tu  Art/*  xviii  we  may  conclude 
that  there  wen  many  Jewuh  cooTarta  in  the  Corin- 
tkim  chnrch,  tlMNi|^  Ik  mnM  appMT  (1  Cor.  zil,  S) 
tlHl  the  Gentiles  predominated.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  Is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  both  epiatlea  that 
the  Jiulaizing  element  wa.i  vt>nr'  strong  at  Corinth. 
Far^  spirit  also  was  extremely  prevalent,  the  names 
of  Pkal,  FMor,  and  Apdka  being  tued  «a  the  watch- 
wordaafroitlMiflMtfMis.  Among  tfaooniiMBt  Chria- 
tiani  who  lived  at  Corinth  wen  Stephanas  (1  Cor.  I, 

16;  xvi.  15,  17).  Cri^pus  (Act?  xviii,  8  ;  1  ("or.  i,l  l), 
CaiuH  (Kara,  xvi,  23;  1  Cor.  i,  14),  and  £ra«tU8  (Horn, 
xvi,  23;  2  Tim.  iv,  SO).  Tb*  opiatle  of  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians  la  amoagjOM  aort  iBtwestlng  of  the 
post-gpootolie  writings.  The  Cortathiiai  diorch  is  re- 
markiil>le  in  the  epistles  of  I'aul  hy  the  variety  of  its 
spiritual  gifts  that  xeem  for  the  time  to  hnve  eclipsed 
or  nponedi'd  the  office  of  the  elder  or  biiihop,  which 
is  noit  ehnrches  became  ttom  the  beginning  so  prom- 
inent. Very  Mton,  however,  this  pccaliarity  was  lost, 
»nd  the  hi.shop<t  of  Corinth  tiko  a  place  co^dinate  to 
those  of  other  capital  citicx.  One  of  them,  Dionysius, 
appears  to  have  exercised  great  influence  over  many 
and  diatant  charchoa  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  second 
century  (Enaebhtt,  BStl.  Ecekt.  iv,  28).  In  the  year 
•JC-*  f)f  the  rhri>'ti.iii  era  tlm  city  w.ns  burned  liy  the 
Goth*,  and  in  52o  it  whm  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
Daring  the  Middle  Ages  Corinth  shared  the  fate  of 
maayof  tbedtieaof  OlMcoinbeliigwreatedftom  the 
oniperm  of  Oeoataiitliiople  and  poMOMod  by  a  snc- 
ce'"«ir>n  of  adventnrors,  and  nt  1<'nftth  Ibnoada  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Atlniii,  ruled  fir^t  by  the  French,  then 
by  the  Arra^<iiios<.  kintfs  of  Sicily,  and  fmally  by  the 
Aocaioli,  a  family  of  t'lorence,  from  whom  it  was 
lakoB  by  Mohammed  II  in  1400.  During  a  war  bo- 
tween  the  Venetians  and  the  Tarka,  It  wa;*  captured  by 
the  former  in  16R7,bnt  was  recovered  by  the  Turlis  in 
17U,  and  held  hy  them  antil  the  period  of  the  Greek 
lavolation,  when  it  l)ccame  the  meat  of  the  new  gov- 


ernment, although  tak(^  and  rotakan  more  than  once  ' 
daring  tha  war.  Cotiatli  it  Mill  an  epiacopal  mm. 
The  cathedral  drardi  of  St.  NIcholaa,  **a  very  mean 

place  fur  .--uch  an  cccli>sia.'*tical  dignity,"  used  in 
'I'urkLsii  tiuu!)  to  Ik;  in  the  Acrocorinthua.  The  city 
has  now  shrunk  to  a  wretched  village,  on  the  old  .sito, 
and  bearing  the  old  name,  whieb,  iMwever,  ia  often 
oormplad  Into  GtrAo  (aw  Haaed,  Heutibmeh  4tt  anMrf 
Erdbejirhnih.  Ill,  i.  C7;i  S(i.). 

I'au^aniu".  in  describing  the  antiquities  of  Corinth 
as  they  existeii  in  hi.«  day,  distinguishes  dearly  be- 
tween those  which  belonged  to  the  old  Greek  ciQr  and 
tboM  wbldi  were  of  Boman  or^{ln.  Two  rdka  of  ^ 
Roman  work  arc  still  tO  ba  aeen,  one  a  heap  of  brick- 
work which  may  have  been  part  of  the  baths  erected 
bjT  HadriaOf  tlia  otiMr  tha  maiaB  of  an  ampUtlieatra 
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with  siilitrrrani^nn  nrrangementi  for  gladintora.  F  ir 
murt'  ititcTi-stiii^  are  the  rains  of  the  ancient  (jreck 
temple — the  "nld  columns  which  have  looked  down 
on  the  rii>e,  the  prosperity,  and  tbe  deedation  of  two 
[in  fact,  three]  sncceMhre  Corintbt."  At  the  Mme  of 
Whelcr's  vii^it  in  HMCi  twelve  cohmins  were  stundinp ; 
before  171*5  they  wen-  reihiced  to  five ;  und  I'urtbf-r  in- 
jwjr  hM  viTV  ri'n  iitly  Ijeen  inflicted  by  an  earth- 
qiiake.  It  is  believed  that  this  temple  i»  Um  oldest  of 
which  any  remains  are  left  In  Greece.   There  are  also 

lilltfarf  tr*""*  of  the  ri>jidoniiini,  or  -riiiftnrirv  of  Ni'ji- 
tnne,  the  sccno  tif  the  Isthinian  ^.iiiRa,  fruiii  whicli 
^  Paul  borrows  some  of  bis  most  Rtriking  imagery  in  1 
Cor.  and  other  epittlea.  See  Games.  The  fountain 
of  Pebeno,  "flill  of  sweet  and  dear  waler,"  as  U  is 
deseribed  hj  Strain),  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Acroco- 
rinthns,  as  well  us  the  fountainn  in  the  lower  city,  of 
which  it  su[ii)i>s<'d  hy  him  and  Paujijinia'*  to  be  the 
soorce.  The  walls  on  the  Acrocorinthmt  i«cre  in  part 
ereetod  hy  the  Venetians,  vbn  held  Corinth  for  twen- 
ty-five yeant  in  the  17th  centaiy.  This  city  and  ita 
neiKhb<jrhood  have  hocn  dewrihed  by  many  travellers, 
but  M-e  mu.st  espci  ially  ri  frr  t'l  l^ake's  ^^ntra,  iii, 
22l>-304  (London,  l^:!!!),  and  his  Velopoimaiaca,  p.  3S>2 
(London,  lS4r));  Curtius,  Ptlopmmetot,  ii,  614  (Gotha, 
1861-1852);  Clark,  Pelopametus,  p.  42-61  (London, 
1868).  See  alro  Pauly,  Iteal-EnryU.  U,  643  sq. ;  Pott, 
Profffffj.  in  lad  for.;  dnylieare  and  Howson,  St. 
Paud^  cb.  xii.  There  are  four  Uemian  monographs  on 
tte  snbiject — ^Wilckens,  Rmm  CoruUMiacamm  sped- 
mm  ad  {fbittraiumem  utruugm  EpUtola  PauHna  (Ore- 
men,  1747 ;  also  In  Oelrleh's  diUcl.  Opiuc.  I,  427  sq.) ; 
Wal'-li,  Anli'prf'ife^  Corinthio' m  (Jena,  ITH]);  AVag- 
ner,  liemm  (''•rinlhiacurum  speclmeH  (Darmnt.  182-1) ; 
Barth,  Corinthiorum  Commercii  et  Mtrcatura  Hittor'uv 
parHaOa  (Berlin,  1  ^14).  For  a  full  elucidation  of  the 
histoiy  and  to|>ograpliy  of  the  city,  see  Smith's  DkL 
tg^ClitJu.  deogr.  ».  v.  Corinthiis.F— KItto,  Snaltb, 
s.      See  AcHAtA. 

Cozln'tillail  (Ko(mV3ioc),  an  bhaliftant  (Acts 
atvlii,8;  2  Cor.  vi,  11)  of  the  city  of  Corinth  (<i.  v.). 

COBINTHIAN  ORDER,  the  latest  dcvelopod  and 
the  most  ornamental  of  the  three  orders  of  Greek  srcbi- 
tocture.  The  column  (q.  v.)  is  aboat  ten  diameters  in 

height,  and  is  fluted.  The  capital  Is  over  a  diameter 
of  the  column  in  height,  bat  t\wi  ruwfi  nf  ridily-carvcd 
leaves  of  acanthus,  olive,  or  other  plant,  from  al»ovo 
which  roll  out  volutes,  surmounted  by  haves,  and 
crowned  fay  a  monldingi  called  the  abacoiu  The  base 
is  richly  monlded.  The  GorlntUan  older  was  largely 
introduced  in  the  Renais<ancc  architci  furi^,  both  in  cc- 
clesijuticnl  and  civil  buildings.   See  Akcuiteciorb. 

Corinthians,  Fntvr  Bpinia  to  thb.   1*  The 

testimony  nf  Christian  antiquity  is  full  and  unanimous 
in  ascribiii:^  thi^t  in)<[>ired  production  to  the  pen  of  the 
apostie  Paul  (Ijirdncr's  Cre<13nlUjf,  M'orh,  vol.  li,  plur. 
loe,f  see  also  Ueydenrcicli,  Comment,  in  priorrm  D. 
Ptndi  ad  Cor.  tpUt.  Pmlg.  p.  30;  Schott,  hngogr.  in 
.V.  T.  ]K  2:X,  ^.lO  sq.).  The  external  cviih-m  es  (Clcm. 
IJoni.  (id  Cor.  ch.  47,  4^J;  I'olycarp,  (vi  Phil.  ch.  11 ; 
Ignat.  nd  F.jtk.  ch.  2;  Irenaeus,  Ilaer.  iii,  11,  9;  iv,  27, 
8;  Athenag.  dt  Ramr,  p.  61,  ed.  CoL;  ciem.  Alex. 
I^edaif.  1, 83 ;  Tettnll.  A  Pnuer.  eh.  10)  an  extremely 
distimf,  and  with  this  the  internal  evidence  nrisini^ 
from  allusions,  undesigned  coincidences,  stj'lc,  and 
tone  of  tboo^  IU|7  aoooidB  (aee  DavidsoB,  Anni.  11, 
258  sq.). 

2.  The  epistle  seems  to  have  be«n  eeeaakmed  partly 

by  some  intelligtmre  received  by  the  ap<^>stle  concern- 
ing the  rorintbiiin  church  from  the  domi'stics  of  Chloe, 
a  [uoiis  fi  iniib-  connected  with  that  church  (i,  11),  and 
probably  also  from  common  report  (ont^troi,  t,  i)^ 
and  partly  hgr  an  episHa  wUdi  1m  OMfaitbbuu  Owni- 
aelTes  bad  addressed  to  the  apostle,  asking  advice  and 
InstmotloB  on  several  points  (vii,  1),  and  which  prab- 
abl J  waa  convajed  to  bin  hy  fltapbanaa,  Fortnutna, 


and  Achaicus  (xvi,  17).  ApolloF,  also,  who  surrrcdcl 
the  a|K)stle  at  Corintlj,  but  who  seems  to  have  been 
with  him  at  the  time  this  epistle  was  written  (xvi,  IS)^ 
may  have  given  him  InformatioD  of  the  stataofthfaiga 
among  the  Ohristians  in  that  cHy.  Vtem  these  sonrees 
the  afMistle  had  Iwcomc  acquainted  with  the  painful 
fact  that  since  be  had  left  Corinth  (Acts  xviii,  18),  the 
church  in  that  place  had  sunk  iala  a  gtate  of  great 
oorruption  and  enor.  One  prima  sotta  of  this  evil 
state  «f  things,  and  in  itself  an  evil  of  no  Inftrior  wa^- 
niturlc,  was  the  exi^tj-nce  of  K-hisiii!-  or  fiarty  dMslSH 
in  the  cliurch.  '■  Every  one  of  you,"  Paul  tells  them, 
"  saith  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas, 
and  I  of  Christ"  (i,  12).  This  has  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  fhor  great  parties  had  arisen  In  flic  ebareh, 
which  boasfi  d  of  Paul,  Apollos,  iVfir,  and  Chrij^t  as 
their  n-spoctive  beadi-.  IJy  what  pccuiiaritieR  of  sen- 
timent those  parties  may  Ik>  sup|Mis4?d  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  each  other  it  Is  not  difficult,  witii 
the  exceptfen  of  the  last,  to  eoojeetnto.  It  appears 

that  the  schisms  arose  merely  from  quarrels  among 
the  Corinthians  ns  to  the  conii>anitive  excellence  of 
their  rcfipcctivc  tcuhfr:---  those  who  had  leann  d  of 
Paul  boasting  that  he  excelled  all  others,  and  the  con- 
verts of  Apollos  and  Peter  advancing  a  similar  chum 
for  them,  while  a  fourth  party  haughtily  repudiated, 
all  su))ordinste  teaching,  and  pretended  that  they  de- 
rived all  their  religion,*  knowledge  from  the  direct 
teaching  of  Christ.  The  langnape  of  the  npostle  in 
the  first  four  chapters,  where  alone  he  sjK  uks  directly 
of  these  scblsans,  and  where  be  resolves  their  crimi- 
nality', not  into  their  relation  to  fklse  doctrine,  but  Into 
their  having  their  source  in  a  disposition  to  jrlor}-  in 
moo,  nui!»t  be  regarded  as  greatly  favoring  tliis  view. 
(C<>mj>.  .nl-o  J  Cor.  v,  IB.) 

The  few  facts  supplied  to  ns  by  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  notleee  in  the  epistle,  appear  to  he 
as  follows  :  Thi'  ( 'orinthinn  church  was  planted  by  tho 
ajK>stb'  himself  (1  for.  iii,  6)  in  his  second  missionarc 
journey,  after  his  departure  fn»m  Athens  (Acts  xviii, 
1  sq.).  He  abode  in  the  city  a  year  and  a  half  (rb. 
xviii,  11%  at  first  In  the  house  of  Aqnlla  and  PrlsdDa 

(ch.  xviii,  3\  .'ind  .'"ftorwaril*.  n]  ]  ari  iitly  tn  mark  em- 
phatically tlic  fai  tjniis  nature  (it  tin-  Kiiuiuct  of  the 
Jews,  in  the  house  of  the  prosflyte  Justus.  A  short 
time  after  the  apostle  had  left  the  city  the  eloquent 
Jew  ct  Alexandria,  Apolloa,  after  ^ving  received, 
when  at  Ephcsns,  more  exact  instmctlon  in  the  Gospel 
flpom  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  went  to  Corinth  (Acts  xix. 
1\  where  he  jireacbcd,  ns  we  may  jwrhaps  infi  r  from 
Paul's  comments  on  his  own  mode  of  preaching,  in  a 
maimer  marfced  by  unusual  eloquence  and  pomiasive* 
neas  (oomp.  cb.  ii,  1, 4).  There  ii^  however,  no  reason 
for  concluding  that  the  gtihutanee  of  the  teaching  waa 
in  any  respect  tliffcrcnt  frnm  tliat  ef  Fanl  (m^  ch.  i,  18 ; 
xvi,  12).  This  circumstaaco  of  the  visit  of  Ap<dlo8, 
owing  to  the  sensuous  aodcamal  Spirit  which  marked 

the  church  of  Corinth,  appaan  ta  lum  fomed  tht^ 
commencement  of  a  gradoal  division  Into  two  parties, 
tha  followers  of  Paul,  und  the  followers  of  .Ajollos 
(conip.  ch.  iv,  6).  These  divisions,  however,  were  to 
lie  multiplied  ;  for,  as  it  would  seem,  shortly  after  the 
departure  of  ApoUos,  Judaiaing  teachers,  snppUsd  prol^ 
ably  with  letters  of  eommendatloa  (S  Oor.  Ui,  1)  fton 

tlip  clinrch  of  Jerusalem,  appear  to  have  come  to  Cor- 
inth, and  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  a  spirit  of 
direct  antagonism  to  Paul  perttmaty,  in  ever}-  way 
seekmg  to  depress  his  claims  to  be  considered  an  apor« 
tie  (1  Cor.  xi,  2),  and  to  exalt  tboae  of  tiloTwdve,  and 
jierhaps  especially  of  Peter  (ch.  i,  12).  To  this  third 
party,  which  apjH'ars  t<i  have  been  characteriied  by  a 
spirit  of  excessive  bitterness  and  faction,  we  may  per- 
haps add  a  fourth,  that,  nader  tha  name  of  "tlie  foU 
lowsn  of  Christ"  (eh.  I,  IS),  sought  at  Unt  to  sepatsle 
themselves  ftttm  the  factious  adherence  to  par^nlar 
teachers,  but  were  eventually  driven  by  antagonim 
Into  positiens  equally  ■actariw  and  infanlcal  to  the 
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UBI^  of  tho  church.  At  thU  momentous  period,  be- 
tm  pMtki  h«d  beco—  coanolidited,  md  had  du*tinct- 
I7  wttbdnwii  from  eommmtoB  wMi  om  another,  the 

apo«itle  writes;  and  in  th''  oiitsot  of  tlx'  rpistle  (eh. 
i  iv,  1*2)  we  have  hia  uoble  and  ini{ia.ssioiie(l  protest 
aguins't  this  fourfoU  mdlog  of  the  robe  of  Christ. 
Thu  spixitof  divifkn  apptan,  bytbe  0Dod  piovideoce 
of  Qod,  10  hm-n  erentadly  yielded  to  hb  apoitollo  iv- 
Iraika,  it  is  notireaMc  that  Clempnt  of  BOOM,  In  bis 
epbltio  to  this  church  (cb.  47),  alludes  to  thcM  erils  as 
long  past,  and  as  but  slight  compared  to  those  which 
•stated  io  lUe  own  time.  See  Divisiom  (»  thb 
Crobok  at  Cotanrm). 

Ui-i'ulrs  i\v^  srhisms  and  the  prroneous  opinion'' 
wliicli  liad  invaded  the  church  at  Corinth,  the  a|MJstle 
had  learned  that  many  immoral  and  <lisordorly  prac- 
tioee  were  toleimted  among  tbem,  and  were  in  some 
OHM  defcaded  bj  them.  A  eooMelion  of  •  grouly 
laoeataoue  oharacter  bad  been  formed  by  one  of  tlie 
members,  and  gloried  in  hy  his  brethren  ( v,  1, 2) ;  law- 
suits liofuro  heathen  judges  were  in8titut<'<l  l>_v  ono 
Christian  against  another  (vi,  1);  licentious  indul- 
gence WM  not  eo  firmly  denounced  and  ao  carefully 
•▼oided  as  the  purity  of  Chriatianity  required  (vi,  9- 
SO) ;  the  public  meeting  of  the  brethren  were  bron^t 
into  diitrcpute  hy  the  wi  inen  appearing  in  them  un- 
Teiled  (xi,  ^10),  and  were  disturbed  by  the  confused 
and  disorderly  manner  In  which  the  |M5n)oos  possessing 
•idiitual  gifts  choae  t»  aaandaa  them  (xii-siv){  and. 
Id  fine,  the  ayiixoL,  which  were  deeigned  to  be  Menea 
of  love  and  union,  In-came  occasions  for  ^cri-ater  con- 
tention through  the  seltishnesa  of  the  m  culthier  mem- 
ban,  who,  instead  of  sharing  111  a  COnnion  meal  with 
the  poorer,  brought  each  hIa  own  iqiaat,  and  partook 
of  it  by  himself,  often  to  exceaa,  while  hia  needy  broth- 
er wu"<  left  to  fji>t  (xi,  -'0  "tK  Tho  jufl^'inrnt  of  thi- 
apostle  bad  uh>o  Iiccd  solirlttMl  l>y  the  Corintliians  con- 
earning  the  coni|xiriitive  uilvantages  of  the  married 
and  the  celibate  atate  f  vii,  apparent- 
ly, the  doty  of  Cbrianaae  In  nlatton  to  ^  nee  fiir 
food  of  nicat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  (viti, 
1-13).  For  tJio  correction  <if  these  errors,  tho  reme- 
dying of  these  disorders,  and  the  solution  of  thes« 
donbta,  thia  epUtle  waa  written  by  the  apostle. 

a.The«plsd«eon8istsorfiMirpmrta.  TheflnlO-lT) 
is  dcsijfned  to  reclaim  the  Corinthians  from  schismatic 
contention!*;  the  Recond  (v-  vi)  is  directed  against  the 
immoralitipt  of  tho  ("oriiUhian-< ;  tin?  third  (  vii  xiv) 
contains  replies  to  the  queries  addrcss<Kl  to  I'aul  l*y 
the  Corinthians,  and  strictures  npon  the  di.<*ordcrs 
which  prevailed  in  their  worship ;  and  the  fourth  (xt- 
xvi)  contains  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  followed  in  the  close  of 
the  epistle  by  some  general  instructions,  intimations, 


Tho  apostla  afMnt  with  hia  nsoal  salutation  and  with 
an  expresrion  m  thankfulness  fbr  their  general  state 

of  Christian  progress  (rh.  i,  1  ;»)•  'if-  t'"  "  ""to 
passes  on  to  the  lamentaliic  diviijons  tlicre  were  among 
ttiem,  and  incidentally  ju,«titics  his  own  conduct  and 
node  of  preaching  (ch.  i,  10;  iv,  16X  condnding  with 
n  notice  of  tha  mission  of  Timothr,  and  of  an  Intended 
anthoritatiTo  visit  on  own  part  (ch.  iv,  17  21).  Tho 
apostle  next  d«a.U  with  the  case  of  incest  that  had 
taken  place  among  them,  and  had  prOTOfced  no  cen- 
anre  (ch.  V|l-4)i  notictng,  as  be  paiioa,  ionie  previous 
ranatlca  he  had  made  npon  not  keepinfc  company  with 
fornicators  (ch.  v,  0  irt).  Hp  tJifti  comments  on  their 
evil  practice  of  litigation  before  heathen  tribunals  (ch. 
vi,  1-8),  and  again  reverts  to  the  plague-epot  in  Co- 
rinthian life,  fornication  and  nndeanneas  (ch.  vi,  9-20). 
Tha  laat  nibjoci  Batwally  pavae  the  way  Ibr  Us  an- 
•worn  to  their  inquiries  a>>ont  marriage  (ch.  vii,  1  21), 
and  about  the  celibacy  of  virgins  and  widows  (ch.  vii, 
25-40).  Tlie  aiK>stIo  next  mnltcs  a  transition  to  thu 
•nljeet  of  (he  lawfulness  of  eating  thini^s  sacrificed  to 
idol^aadCkiktlaaftaadoni  g«nenUy(eh.Ttt9,wlikh 


leads,  not  unnaturally,  to  a  digression  on  tlie  manner 
in  which  ha  waTnd  hia  apostolic  privilagea  and  perlianB- 
ed  hU  apostolic  dotiea  (ch.  ix).  He  then  reveits  to  and 

concludes  the  subject  of  the  n-c  of  things  <i)T'i'ri'i!  to  iijols 
(ch.  x~xi,  1),  and  passea  onward  to  reprove  iii>  con- 
verts for  tbdr  behaTlorlntiMassemldies  of  the  church, 

both  in  laapaet  to  womon  prophesying  and  praying 
with  nneovered  heads  (du  xl,         and  also  their 

great  irregularities  in  the  cclclinitinti  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (ch.  xi,  17-3^).  Then  follow  full  and  minute 
instructions  on  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  (cb.  xii- 
xiv),  in  which  ia  inclnded  the  noble  panegyric  of  char- 
ity (ch.  xiiiX  and  Anther  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
'  the  re.inrrertion  of  the  dead,  .ilioiit  ■vvltif  li  doubts  and 
difhculticH  appear  to  have  ari!<eii  iu  this  unlut]ipily  di- 
vided churcii  (ch.  xv).  The  epistle  clones  with  some 
directions  concerning  the  eontiibations  for  the  saints 
at  Jemaakm  (cb.  zvl,  1-4%  hflef  notleaa  of  hie  own 
intended  movements  (ch.  xvi,  &-9),  commendation  to 
them  of  Timothy  and  others  (ch.  xvi,  H>-18),  greetings 
fri  in  the  churches  (ch.  xvi,  19,  20),  and  an  aatOgnph 
salutation  and  benediction  (ch.  xvi,  21-24). 

4.  From  an  expression  of  the  apoiCle  in  cib.  t,  fii,  It 
haa  been  inferred  by  many  that  tlie  preaent  was  not 
the  first  epistle  addressed  by  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
bat  that  it  was  jiri  cech'd  by  one  now  lost.  For  this 
opinion,  however,  the  words  in  question  afford  a  very 
unsatisfactory  basis.  They  are  as  follows:  typaifm 
vfuy  iv  ry  jirurreXp,  c.  r.  X.  Kow  theaa  words  mtist 
be  rendered  either  "  I  have  written  to  yon  In  tki$  epis- 
tle," or  "  I  wrote  to  you  in  fh  it  e[ii-tte  ■"  and  cur 
choice  between  these  two  renderings  will  depend  part- 
ly on  grammatical  and  paxtlj  on  historical  grounda. 
Aa  the  aorlst  {ypmlia  may  mean  either  "I  wrote"  or 
**I  have  written,"  nothing  can  be  eondnded  ftom  It 
in  either  way.  It  may  be  doiilited,  however,  whether, 
Itad  the  apo-tle  intended  to  refer  to  a  former  epistle, 
he  would  have  used  tlie  article  ry  simply,  without  add- 
ing wporipft"  f(>nner while^  on  tha  other  hand,  there 


wMdi  dearly  ebow  that,  had  the  apoetle  In- 

tcnde  l  to  refer  to  the  pn-ietit  epij^tle,  it  was  in  arrord- 
antu  witli  his  practice  to  ti.He  the  article  in  the  sense 
of  "Mi's"  (coiiip.  j)  jViirroXi;,  ('<dos8.  iv,  16,  r//»'  Ittitt. 

1  Theas.  v,  27).  In  support  of  this  oonclosion  it  may 
bo  added,  1st,  that  the  apoetle  had  raaDy  In  this  epistle 
given  the  prohibition  to  which  he  refers,  viz.,  in  the 
verses  immediately  preceding  that  under  notice;  and 
that  hi-  il.'^ign  in  the  verses  which  follow  is  so  to  ex- 
plain that  prohitiition  aa  to  preclude  the  risk  of  their 
supposing  that  he  meant  by  it  anytidng  else  than  that 
in  the  church  they  should  not  mingle  with  immoral 
persons ;  2d,  that  it  is  not  a  Httle  strange  that  the 
ajmstle  shoidd,  only  in  this  cursory  and  incidental 
manner,  refer  to  a  circumstance  so  itnjsortant  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  case  of  the  Corinthians  as  his  having 
already  addressed  them  on  their  sinful  pcacticea ;  and, 
8d,  that,  bad  such  an  epistle  ever  existed,  it  mar  be 
supposed  that  some  hint  of  it.'<  oxi.-tcm  c  wouM  I  ave 
Ijeen  found  in  the  records  of  the  primitive  (  Imrcli, 
which  is  not  the  case.    Alford,  indeed  (Commt  nt.  in 

2  Cor.  i,  16),  thinks  that  1  Cor.  iv,  18,  contains  an  alp 
Insion  likewise  to  the  tost  letter,  bnt  the  Inibrmntlon 
there  f![K)ken  of  may  c-a.«ily  have  been  otherwise  com- 
municated. On  these  gprounds  we  strongly  incline  to 
the  o].iiiH  II  tiiat  the  present  is  the  fir.«t  epistle  which 
Paul  addreased  to  the  Corinthians  (BloonificM,  Itecfn- 
gio  StfiwpL  hi  lee. ;  BOInith's  CbmiMnfciry,  F.ng.  tr.,  i, 
■1,  n<ife  «).  The  came  view  i.«t  taken  by  I.,unge  {Apott, 
Ztittilt.  i,  20.'i)  .Hoii  others. — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

5.  Thert-  is  a  gen  end  agreement  as  to  the  date  (at 
least  the  plact)  of  this  ejrfstle.  It  was  written  from 
Bphesns  (chap,  xvi,  8),  probably  about  tho  time  of 

Passover  (i  hap.  v,  7,  H")  ftf  tlie  apostle's  third  ycnr 
there  1  .Vet,"  xix,  I'l ;  xx,  ;U),  at't-tT  liis  first  .tevere  treat- 
ment (chap.  XV,  3#;  Acts  xix,  It)  had  Mimewhat  abated 
(chap,  xvi,  9 ;  Acts  xix,  17),  and  wlien  be  bad  formed 
tho  pnrpoao  of  a  Joniwf  ttnoo^  Macodonla  and 
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firecro  (chnp.  xvi,  5;  Acta  xix,  21),  and  heforn  the 
culiniiuitinv:  tict  of  niobliinf;  (whirh  cannot  in  an.v 
cii-"4L'  hf  reforriMl  to  in  chap,  xv,  32,  wincf  tlie  ufios-tlo 
WM  Btill  in  Asia,  chap,  xti,  19 ;  and  he  mention!)  thio 
inddent  in  hb  next  letter  as  a  qpecial  piece  of  news,  2 
Cor.  i,  8),  that  only  served  to  expedite  his  plan  (Acts 
XX,  1 ;  comp.  xix,  29).  See  Acts.  This  opinion  is 
further  vcriUc*!  l>_v  tin-  f<>ll()«  inf;  (•(>in(■ill^tu■>'^  ;  [i  haji. 

i,  1,  "  .S«i«thones''  here  v/an  a  ('hrisluin,  and  thi-refore 
different  fhmi  the  jiresident  of  the  synagc^ue  at  ("or- 
inth.  Acta  xriii,  17  J  cbap.  i,  11-16;  U,  1;  iii, !-«,  Paul 
bad  left  the  Corinthian  ehnrdi  In  tta  infln^  tonM  time 
itince,  and  Apollos  had  visited  them  meanwhile  (Acts 
xviii.  18;  xix,  1);  chap,  iv,  17,  19;  xvi,  10,11,  Paul 
had  juHt  fient  Timothy  to  them,  and  designed  visit- 
ing them  himself  aboitijr  (Acta  sis, 21f  22;  xi,l,  2); 
dup.  XV,  .t2,  he  had  aoma  time  prBrloosly  been  iHMent- 
ly  oji|Mis<'d  (Jiiii\t)n(i)  iit  Kplu^^iis  (\vts  xix,0);  chap, 
xvi,  1,  he  had  visited  (i  ilntia  not  verj'  long  l)efore 
(Acts  xviii,  28);  chap,  xvi,  5-7,  he  was  about  to  set 
00k  Ibr  MacadouUt  and  tlienoe  to  Corinth,  where  be 
deaigned  to  spend  tfie  oomlnK  winter  (Aela  xx,  1-V); 

dup>  xvi,  S,  ho  still  exported  to  bUiy  (iTrifin't^,)  at 
Ephesus  till  I'eiitec()*t,  whit  h  stJiy  was  prolonged  till 
the  uproar  about  Diana  (.A<  t<  xix,  22,  W);  chap,  xvi, 
9^  4,  he  afterwarda  deaigned  to  Tiaii  Jeniaiileni  (Acta 
idx,  21)  [chap.  xTi,  IS,  Apotloe  wtt  at  tUa  tfane  In  the 
vicinity  of  r.nil,  but  was  not  alwut  to  rc\nsit  Corinth 
ju^it  yet,  Acts  xix,  1]  ;  chap,  xvi,  19,  Paul  was  sur- 
roumled  by  the  churchcH  of  Asia,  in  the  capital  of 
which  Aquila  and  Priacilla  were  now  lettled  (Acts 
xT»i,  18,19, 36).  FinnUy.  the  antor^tfen  (ao  fcrna  of 
any  .iiitliority)  agrees  with  all  this  (comp.  chap,  xvi, 
17),  except  as  to  Timothy,  who  was  then  on  his  way 
to  Corinth  (chap,  iv,  17;  xvi,  10)  [for  from  2  Cor.  viii, 
17,  U,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  thai  Timothy 
(even  aappoaing  him  to  be  there  alladid  M)  did  not 
visit  Corinth  till  afterwards] ;  and  olao  except  aa  to 
the  date  at  Thilippi  (the  Insst  copies  read  Ephesas),  an 
error  «if  tradition  apparently  arising  from  the  fact  that 
Paul  woa  doubtless  expecting  to  pass  through  (j^iin\o- 
^)  tint  city  (Acta  XX,  6).  See  TiMnriiT.  (Comp. 
ConylMMO  •ndHowMll'a  Ly«  and  Fp!ilU»  of  St.  Patd, 

ii.  3SV  The  date  aaalgned  this  epistle  by  the  forego- 
ing piirtii-iilun*  is  the  spring  of  A.l>.  54.  The  bean-n-i 
were  probably  (acconlingto  the  common  subfcrijition) 
fltnphiwiae.  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  who  had  been 
Noently  eent  to  the  apostle,  and  who,  in  the  conclusion 
of  thhi  epistle  (chap,  xvi,  17),  are  especially  commended 
to  the  liononiblo  regard  of  the  chiirch  of  Corinth.  For 
Ovmiii'ntiiru.«,  we  lielow.  ft  ruati.se  •*  on  >'p<n'ial  |M>inls 
we  may  name  the  following  (in  Latin)  :  thuji*  of  I'aust 
on  the  alleged  lost  epistle  (Argent.  1671)  {  on  the 
gtiiiam*  of  tte  Oorinthfam  (Tlrareh,  Donebane  (Hafn. 
17SS}|  Ibahcim  (Tlelmst.  1720),  5>chon^'ard  (Hafn. 
1788), Vltlinga  (Olm.  tncr.  iii,  HOO  on  "leading; 
about  a  wife,"  Ciuistorp  (Kost.  1692),  Witte  (Vitcb. 
1691);  on  other  natioiial  oUasions,  Oleaiioa  (Lips. 
1807),  SeMasar  (Hatmot.  ITIQX  WoUo  (Upa.  1781). 
See  PAn,. 

Coin  X  i  n  1 ANS,  Secon T>  Ei-istle  to  the.  1.  We 
have  <ei-n  altove  that,  when  writing  his  fir!»t  epistlo  to 
tbe  Curinthians,  Paul  expected  sbortl|y  to  visit  them, 
and  bad  indeed  fbnnad  n  datailad  plan  of  tin  Joamey. 
But  we  may  safely  hifer  fhrai  2  Cor.  1, 15, 16,  23,  that 
Paul  had  not  been  at  Corinth  between  the  writing  of 
the  first  and  second  epistles,  so  that  we  niu^t  place  lii'< 
second  epistle  very  soon  after  tho  writing  of  tbe  tint 
«ld8t]a^iinriMd)ljonUa«niT«latPhilippi.  The  place 
whanae  II  nm  written  was  clearly  not  Ephesus  (see 
diap.  t,  8),  hot  Macedonia  (chap,  vti,  6 ;  riii,  1 ;  ix,  2), 
whithiT  the  nf-^>>tli-  went  1  y  way  of  Tnvia  (chap,  ii,  12), 
after  waiting  u  short  time  in  the  latter  place  for  the 
letom  of  Titus  (chap,  ii,  18).  The  Vatican  MS.,  the 
balk  of  Inlar  MSS.,  and  tba  old  SyllTet8ion«  poaitiTO* 
\j  aMMM  FUII19I  tha  axact  place  wbcDoa  tL 
written;  that  the  beam  were  Tltas  and  Ida 


ates  (Lake  ?)  b 

23;  ix,  3,  .■■>. 

The  folio  win  j;  coincidences  will  serve  to  establish 
this  date :  chap,  i,  1,  Timothy  (^who  had  now  rcsioinad 
Paul  bj  way  of  Coriatb,  1  Cor.  xri,  10, 11)  was  in 
Paul's  company  (Acts  xx,  4) ;  chap,  i,  8,  Paul  bad  lat(>> 
ly  escaped  death  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  8«i);  chap,  i, 
l."),  in,  he  bail  originally  intended  to  tlin  u;,'li  Cor- 
inth to  Macedonia,  and  return  through  Corinth  to  Ju- 
daa,  but,  upon  receipt  of  the  infomiation  which  caUed 
forth  his  tirsit  epistle,  be  had  ao  Cu  altered  his  plan 
(chap,  i,  17 ;  1  Cor.  iv,  18,19)  08  to  determine  to'forego 
the  Ii^^t  of  these  vi»its  to  Corinth,  and  to  make  tbe 
second  a  longer  one  (1  Cor.  xvi,  7),  and  he  was  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  pass  throu>:h  Macedonia  to  Co^ 
inth,  and  return  through  Macedonia  to  Jemaalem 
(Acts  XX,  13)  ;  chap,  ii,  12, 18,  on  Ua  way  to  Macedo> 
nia.  since  writing  the  first  epistle,  he  had  toothed  at 
Troa<  (as  UHual,  Acts  xvi,  11 ;  xx,  6X  but  did  not  stay, 
on  account  of  Titna's  absence,  who  aflerw  ardK  met  hhn 
in  Mooedooia,  with  inteUigence  of  the  good  eflfiects  of 
his  former  letter  (chap,  ri,  &-16) ;  chap,  viii,  1 ;  iz,  2; 
'I,  he  wjis  now  in  Macedonia  (.\ct.s  xx,  2);  chap,  viii, 
('.,  ir>-lH,  22, 23,  this  letter  wa.«  sent  by  Titus  (compare 
subteriptiim)  (Acts  xx,  4);  chap,  viii,  10;  ix,  2,  Paul 
waa  coUectiag  fhndi  for  the  oborch  at  Jaraaalom  (Ad^ 
XX,  16),  and  bad  beard  of  the  CorlntMaaa'raadhiess  to 

t  ontribnte  a  year  since,  probably  by  .Apollo",  who  had 
now  returned  to  Uphe^^us  (.\cti<  xix,  1,  compared  with 
1  Cor.  xvi,  12).  Finally,  the  fubtcripHon  exactly  tal- 
lies with  these  particulars;  comp.  chop,  viii,  18,  28. 
(See  Conybeava  and  Hbwson'a  L&k  md  FpitUa  0/8L 
Ptml,  ii,  97.) 

2.  From  2  Cor.  ii,  1 ;  xii.  14  ;  xiii,  1,  2,  many  have 
inferred  that  liefore  writing  this  epistle  Paul  had/inct 
visited  Corinth,  and  that  one  of  these  Tisita  had  been 
after  tho  ^nrch  there  had  fidlen  Into  an  erfl  atala; 
and  tbe  second  of  these  visits  has  boon  BOSt  plausibly 
assigned  to  the  a|)ostle'«  three  years*  stay  at  Ephesus. 
So  Chrj'Sostoin  and  bis  followers. f£cunienii)s  nmi  Tbe- 
ophylact,  and  in  recent  times,  Mitller  (/>r  tnbm  Pndi 
i/tn."  Basil,  1M31),  Anger  (Aof.  IV^p.  p.  70,  sq.),Wieae- 
ler  (ChrtmoL  p,  888),  and  tiia  nalai^y  of  modem  crit- 
ics. Olsbanten  adopto  a  still  mora  complicated  theory 

(C'lmmmt.  iv,  121  sq.,  Am.ed.").  We  have  seen  ahOTO 
timt  this  visit  did  not  take  place  between  the  two  epis- 
tles, and  as  it  cannot  lie  assigned  to  the  HulK>equent 
lasldaaoa  bi  Graaoa  (Acta  xx,  2, 8),  those  who  tbiBk  it 
occurred  are  obHgad  to  suppose  one  not  mentioned  fa 
the  Act':,  (fioo  this  position  maintained  by  Alford, 
Cimttniiil.  in  A'.  T.,  ii,  pndeg.  49  sq.)  This  expedient 
of  interpolating  an  event  in  a  continnona  history  is  al- 
ways a  donbiihl  one,  and  in  this  caaa  aaaaa  exdnded 
by 'the  porflivo  tama  in  wMeb  IVml'a  veddaoeo  and 

luborx  arc  confined,  durinrj  the  whole  time  in  question, 
to  ICphcjsus  (see  Ai  t-s  xix,  10,  22,  compared  with  xx, 
31).  Nor  is  this  hypothesis  necessary;  the  paasagea 
that  aoem  to  imi»ly  an  intended  third  visit,  wImo  oara> 
fUly  agcaniaod,  SMrely  speak  of  *  third  AilsafiM  (ipi> 
Tov  irol/iDr  i\3t7t',  chap,  xll,  14,  and  rpirov  tf^ft' 
/ioi,  chap,  xiii,  1,  do  not  state  two  actual  prior  visits, as 
contcndeil  by  Alford,  C'rmmrrU.  in  loc. ;  see  Horne's  /»• 
/rod,  new  ed.,  iv,  529)  to  visit  them,  only  one  of  which 
had  liaretolbre  been  sooeaaiAil  (Aeta  xnii,\\  eafb> 
Cor.  i,  15);  and,  in  like  manner,  the  "second,  condBg 
to  them  in  heaviness"  and  "humbling,"  instead  of  dap* 
ffcntinj;  :\  M  cotxl  micU  scene,  simply  intimates  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  scene  on  his  second  coming.  (See 
Davidson's  Introd.  to  N.  T.  ii,  218  sq.)  This  que*, 
tioo,  however,  does  not  aflbct  the  dates  assigned  Mch 
epistle  above,  except  so  for  as  tbe  supposed  middle 
visit  may  be  taken  ai  the  ocrasinu  of  <ini'  or  iM.tli  nf 
them — a  position  which  we  have  shown  to  be  wholly 
gratuitous  and  untenable.  See  Paitu. 
8.  "On  arriving  at  I^roaa,  flanl  upacted  to  mt/t 
intelligence  " 
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km  Tttu  had  been  Mut  by  Paul  to  Coriath,  pcitlj  to 
eolUct  money  in  aid  of  tha  dlatfeaaad  Chriatiaai  la 
Pdaaline,  portly  to  ebaarva  tha  aAet  of  tlie  apoide*! 

first  epl»tle  <m  the  CorinthianB.  In  this  expectation 
of  meetiog  Titua  at  Troa.^  Paul  was  dlMppuiiited.  He 
accordingly  proMedcxl  into  Macedonia,  wliere  at  length 
hit  daaira  waa  gratified,  and  the  wiabed-far  information 
obtatnad  (I  Cor.  fi,  U;  tB,  16  aq.)»  (Kltto). 

"Tbn  cpistlr-  vfiis  occasional  hy  the  infi^rmafion 
which  the  apostle  had  received  aLso,  us  it  Wduhi  cer- 
tainly seem  probable,  from  Timolhjf,  of  the  n<ci-|itioii  of 
tlia  dnt  a^rtla.  It  haa  indoad  recant^  t»aeB  doubted 
liy  Naaader,  Da  Walton  aad  «dMn,«lMlh«r  Ttawtliy, 
who  had  been  definitely  sent  to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  Iv,  17) 
by  way  of  Macedonia  (Acta  xix,  22),  really  reached 
his  de.ttination  (comp.  1  Cor.  zvi,  10);  and  it  has  Iwen 
Biged  thai  the  miasion  of  Timothy  would  hardly  have 
baatt  Ml  onnoCiced  ia  i  Cor.  sfl,  17, 18  (aea  BikAeit, 
Comm.  p.  -too).  To  this,  howercr,  it  haa  been  replied, 
apport-ntly  convincingly,  that  as  Timothy  ia  an  asso- 
ciate in  writing;  the  ci>istlc,  ;iny  notice  of  his  own  rai»- 
aion  in  the  third  person  would  have  eeemed  inappro- 
plbta.  His  viait  waa  aaaamed  aa  a  fkct,  and  aa  on* 
that  natorally  made  him  an  aaaodato  with  tha  apoatle 
In  writing  to  the  church  he  had  so  lately  visited. 

"  It  ia  more  <lifficult  to  a.«^i(;ti  (hi'  pri'i  in'  rca.non  for 
tha  mission  of  Titus.  That  lie  bruu^lit  Ijack  tiding 
of  Uw  reception  which  Paul's  first  epistle  had  met  with 
■oaou  perfectly  dear  (chap.  vii,6  aq.)^  but  whether  be 
via  epediDy  aent  to  aaoaitain  thla,  or  whether  to  cos- 
Tay  llreah  dlraetions,  cannot  be  ascertained.  There 
a  show  of  plauaibility  in  the  sopiioeition  of  lUeek  (^Sttid. 
u.  Krit.  1830,  p.  625),  followed  more  recently  by  Nean- 
dar  {PJkmt.  a.  p.  iST),  that  the  apostle  had  made 
Tuna  the  bearer  of  a  lettv  oandud  ia  terms  ^decided 
aumlty,  now  lost,  to  wUdi  he  is  to  be  supposed  to  re- 
fer in  chap,  ii,  3  (compared  with  ver.  4,  9) ;  vii,  8, 11 
•q. ;  but,  as  haa  been  justly  urged  (see  Meyer,  EuJeit. 
p.  3),  there  ia  quite  enough  of  aevei^jr  in  the  first  epis- 
tb (consider ebap. It, IMl;  r,twq.;  zl,17) 
to  call  forth  the  apostle's  affectionate  anxiety.  Morc- 
ovt'T,  the  supposition  of  a  lost  letter  is  in  itself  improl*- 
able.  If  it  >)«  desirable  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  this 
miaaian  of  Titua,  it  would  a«em  most  natural  to  sup- 
peso  tliafe  tlie  retom  of  Tfanothy  aad  the  iMalUisenoa 
ha  conveyed  might  have  been  such  as  to  make  the 
apostle  feel  the  necessity  of  at  once  dtspatchind  to  the 
contentious  church  one  of  his  iinmc<li,it>'  fnllowcrs, 
with  iaatractiens  to  support  and  strengthen  the  effect 
of  the  oplsda^  aad  to  bring  baek  IIm  Boat  recent  ti- 
dings of  tha  ipiiil  that  urn  pravaOtaf  at  Cwiath" 
(Smith). 

"  The  intelll;;ence  brought  by  Htna  ooneeming  the 
church  at  Corinth  was  on  the  whole  ftvorabla.  The 
censures  of  the  former  epistle  had  produced  ill  flieir 
afaids  a  gsdfy  soffioir,  had  awaksood  in  then  a  regard 
to  fho  pnper  diselpHae  of  the  (AnrA,  aad  had  led  to 
the  exclu.Hion  from  their  fellowship  of  the  incestuous 
pennon.  This  had  so  wrought  on  the  mind  of  the  lat^ 
tor  that  be  had  repented  of  his  evil  courses,  and  show- 
ad  aaeh  oontrition  that  the  lyoMlfl  now  pitiea  hiOf  and 
exhorta  tlie  eborch  to  Teetofe  bin  to  thrfr  communion 

('2  ("nr.  il,  <y  11;  vii,  R  srj.).  A  mnlial  rr«|Minso  had 
al.40  l>cen  gi%'en  to  the  appeal  that  hiul  been  made  on 
behalf  of  the  aainto  in  Palestine  (Ix,  2>.  But  with  all 
theao  plaoabig  qrmptoma  tlMC*  wan  soma  of  a  painfnl 
The  aati*Paidlne  faiflaenee  fa  llie  dinrai  bad 


or  St  li'JLst  li.-iil  IxToine  more  Oftive;  auil 
I  who  were  actuated  by  it  iiad  been  Necking  by  all 
to  overturn  the  authority  of  the  apostle,  aad 
disersdit  Ida  daimaaa  an  amhaasadnr  of  Christ. 

4.  "TUainteltlgeaeeled  tha  apoado  to  eompooe  bia 
second  epistle,  in  which  the  lanj^ruatie  of  commenda- 
tion and  love  is  mingled  with  that  of  censure,  and  even 
of  threatening.  This  epistle  may  be  divided  into  three 
aectiona.  In  the  first  (i-iii)  the  apoatle  chie^  dwdla 
«B  tiha  aftoti  pniaead  by  bb 


ten  thaiwrttfi  connected*  la  the  aeeond  (iv-lx)  he 
diaooufisi  on  the  substanioa  aad  ofbets  of  the  religion 
wUeh  be  prodabned^  aad  tons  flrom  tUs  to  an  appeal 

on  ln  half  of  tlip  <  Iiiiin^  of  the  po<ir  fiaints  on  their  lil>- 
erality.  And  in  the  third  (x  xiii)  he  vindicate*  his 
own  dignity  and  authority  as  an  apostle  against  the 
parties  lity  whom  these  were  opposed.   The  divided 

I  state  of  fMiag  la  the  apostle's  mind  wHl  account  suf- 
ficient ly  for  the  difference  of  tone  perceptible  l>eti 
the  earlier  and  later  parts  of  this  epistle,  without* 
having  recounte  to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  hy- 
pothesis of  Semler  (Dwert.  ek  dufUce  afpeitdice  Ep.  ad 

*  Rtm.  Hal.  1787)  and  Weber  {Prtg.  db  iwmero  tpp.  ad 
Cor.  reftiut  crm^uetuio,\ iVemh.  1798),  whom  Panlus 
follows,  that  this  epistle  has  been  extensively  interpo- 
bted"  (Kitto). 

"A  close  analysis  is  scarcely  practicable,  as  in  no 
one  of  the  apostle's  epistles  are  the  changes  more  rapid 
and  (kequent.  Now  he  thanks  God  for  their  general 
stote  (chap,  i,  8  sq.) ;  now  he  glances  at  his  purposed 
visit  (chap.  i,15  sq.);  now  he  alludes  to  the  special 
directions  in  the  first  letter  (chap,  ii,  8  sq.)  ;  again  be 
vatama  to  his  own  plans  (chap,  ii,  12  sq.),  pleads  his 
own  apostolic  dignity  (chap.  Ui,  1  aa>),  dwells  long 
upon  the  spirit  and  nature  of  his  own  ubors  (chap.  It, 
1  sq.),  his  own  hope*  (chap,  v,  1  sq.),  and  his  own  ?uf. 
ferlngs  (chap,  vi,  1  sq.),  returning  again  to  more  spe- 
cific declarations  of  his  love  towards  his  children  in 
the  faith  (chap,  vi,  11  aq.),  and  a  yet  fiirther  dedaxar 
tion  of  bis  Tiawt  and  IheHngB  with  regard  to  them 
f  rh.ip.  vii).  Then  again,  in  the  matter  of  the  aim",  he  . 
stirs  up  their  liberality  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of 
the  churches  of  Macedonia  (chap,  vlii,  1  Kq  ),  their 
spiritual  pragrsas  (ver.  7),  the  examplo  of  Christ  (tct. 
9),  and  passea  on  to  speak  more  fUly  of  the  preisent 
mission  of  Titus  and  his  associates  (ver.  18,  sq.)  and 
to  reiterati'  his  exhortetions  to  lil)eraHty  (chap,  ix,  1 
sq.).  In  the  third  portion  he  passes  into  language  of 
eeTsrity  and  reproof :  be  graTely  warns  tboee  who  pro* 
some  to  bold  llgfatly  bis  apoetoUcal  anCbority  (chap,  x, 
1  sq.) ;  he  puts  strongly  forward  his  npostolical  dig- 
nity (chap,  xi,  5  sq.) ;  he  illustrates  his  forliearance 
(ver.  8  sq.) ;  he  makes  honest  boast  of  his  labors  (ver. 
28  sq.) ;  he  declarea  the  roTelations  Toochsafed  to  him 
(chap,  xii,  1  sq.) ;  he  agidn  retams  to  the  nature  of  his 
dealings  with  his  converte  (ver.  12  sq.),  and  concludes 
with  grave  and  reiterated  warning  (chap,  xiii,  1  sq.), 
brief  ^rroctinfrs,  and  a  doxology  (ver.  11  14). 

5.  "The genuinenesB  and  authmticky  is  supported  by 
the  most  dodded  external  tastinumy  (Irencus,  Haer. 
iii,  7, 1 ;  ir,  28,  8;  Athenagoraa,  de  Seswr.  p.  81,  ed. 
Col. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii,  94 ;  iv,  101 ;  TettnlL  d$ 
Pudicit.  chap.  13),  and  by  internal  evidence  of  such  a 
kind  that  what  has  lieen  said  on  this  point  with  respect 
to  the  first  epistle  is  here  even  still  more  applicable. 
The  oaly  doubta  that  modem  psendfrcritidsm  has 
been  able  to  bring  forward  relato  to  ^  nnf^  of  0ie 
epistle,  but  these  arc  not  riu  Ii  as  m-cm  to  deserve  se- 
rious consideration  (see  Meyer,  Evdeit.  p.  7)"  (Smith). 

6.  The  following  are  the  separate  Commentaries  on 
BOTH  i^totles,  the  most  important  befag  diwlgnated 
by  an  asteHsk  (*)  prefixed:  Jerome,  CVnnsMnloHi (fa 
0pp.  ii,  901^  ;  ("hrysostom,  Tlomilur  (in  Opji.  x,  1,  185; 
transl.  in  the  Library  of  Father t,  Oxf.  1839, 1M4«,  vol. 
4,  7,  and  27) ;  Cramer,  Ep.  ad  Cor.  {Catena  Gr.  Pair. 
v);  Hugo  a  S.Victore,  AatuXatimea Qa  ()pf.}i  Aqui- 
nas, Rxpomiio  (in  Opp.y^\  Zuingle,  AmeM^emet  (la 
0pp.  iv) ;  •Calvin,  tr.  by  Tymme,  CommentaHf  (Lond. 
1517,  4to) ;  also  tr.  by  Pringle,  Commentary  (Kdinb. 
1848,  2  vols.  8vo);  Bollinger,  Commentaritu  (Tigur. 
1584-8,  2  vols.  8to)}  SaroeTf  J/iadifatisnaf  (Argent. 
1844,  8vo);  Meyer.  iiaasMjeaat  (Bamn,  IBM,  4lo){ 
Major,  Enarratio  (Vitemb.  1558, 1661,  8vo);  also  /Ve- 
di'gten  (Jen.  15fi8,  f^vo);  Mu.sculus,  Commmt/triut  (Ba- 
sil. 1559,  15fi2,  15K2,  IC'K),  1*',11,  fol.) ;  Shan^:.Mlt>erg, 
Prtdigtrn  (JEM«h.  1661-4,  2  vols,  fol.);  AreUus,  Com- 
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,  Amtidota  (Ant.  1665  sq.,  8  vols.  Bro) ;  Bollock, 
lOmmmUarUu,  cam  ttotis  I.  Piacatoris  (HcrlK>ni.  IGOO, 
Jen.  1G02,  8vo) :  Kuii^;c,  l>Lfputatumfii  (V'itt  nih.  ItluG, 
4to);  Steuart,  CommetUarui  (Inguldstadt^  4to); 
Weinrieh,  Ccmmmtariut  (Lip«.  1G09, 1610,  4to) ;  Cout- 
MBf  ftnilWiaiio  (Colon.  Itiai,  fol.) ;  Perez,  h  epp. 
odder.  (^Tdn.l<82,  fol.);  ScUter,  EjpUcatio  (Oxon. 
1633,  4to);  Wandalin's  pnniphraj»e  (in  Danish,  Co- 
penhagen, 1&48,  4to) ;  Salmeron,  Diiputationet  (in  Opp, 
xiv);  Coccciu.t,  Ccmmm/ariia  (in  (9)pi.T);  Brcithaupt, 
J'niigtM  (U«l.  im,  4to);  *fii«naMiiii,  VtrUark^ 
CIV.  a.  Rh.  1701^,  8  Tob.  4to);  Lodra,  MHw  (Lond. 

1738,  4to);  PA  nniKiT,  Erkl'irum)  (Ziir.  175f>,  8vo); 
♦Baumgarten,  AutUgung  (Hal.  1761,  4t<));  •Mosheiiu 
(ed.  Windheim),  Eriddrung (¥\cn»h.  1763,  2  vol*.  4to); 
SeiDler,/to«pinuu  (Hal.  1770  and  1776,  2  vols.  8ro) ; 
Holdenluiiier,  ErkUirmg  (Hunb.  1771,  8vo) ;  Schulz, 
Briffe  a.  d.  Kor.  (Hal.  1784-5,  2  vols,  in  1 .  8vo)  ;  Zach- 
aria',  cd.  Volborth,  Anmerk.  (Gott.  1786,  2  vol*.  8vo), 
Storr,  yotUim  (TObing.  1788,  4to);  Gopfert,  Anmerk. 
HjA.  1788,  8to);  Moral,  ErUdr.  (Leips.  1794,  8to); 
WIrtli,  I7M.  d.Br.  a.d.  Kor.  (Ulm,  1828,  8to);  Pott, 
Annot'jtiowM  (Getting.  1826,  8vo);  Flatt,  Vortetungen 
(Tub.  1827, 8vo);  Lothian,  J^eturrs  (I-:tUub.  1828,  8vo); 
•Billroth,  Commtntar  (I-pz.  IKKJ,  8vo;  transl.  by  W. 
Li  AksAader,  Edinb.  1837-8,  2  vob.  12ido);  *Kuck> 
•rfe,  Ommmlar  (Lft.  1888-7,  S  Tob.  8vo);  Jigar,  £r. 

Wir.  (TGb.  1837,  8vo);  O.  B  ,  Explanalim  QAmA. 

1B42,  12mo);  'SUnley,  NoUs,  etc.  (Lond.  188S,  1862, 
18G.'',  2  vols.  8vo);  Hwlge,  ExpoMoH  (N.  Y.  1867-60, 
2  vuU.  l2mo) ;  Moier,  Commmlar  (Fr«ib.  1857-65,  2 
ToU.  8vo);  Odutdar,  Ommmtar  (Stnttg.  1847, 1858, 
%  Td*.  8vo);  Robertf<on.  J^rtvm  (London,  1859, 1861, 
8to)  ;  *Ne«nder,  A  usUgung  (in  his  Theol.  VcHuungen^ 
ed.  ll«-yscblag,  Berlin,  185'.),  8vo) ;  Kliiig^  GtaMMMlar 
(Titeb.  1861,  8vo).    See  Ei'istlks. 

OntlM  irbole  of  the  first  epistlo  alone :  Sampeon, 
trntp^pT'Od  Cor.  (London,  1546,  8vo) ;  Martrr,  Com- 
mmtarwi  (Tigur.  1551,  1568,  4to;  1568,  1589,  foL); 
Bainio,  Tradatut  (in  Ducbcry,  Spicikg.  i,  42);  Huin, 
ExpMcatio  (yn  MonumnUa,  ii,  83);  Covillonius,  Cimrlu- 
ntmu  (Romn,  1554) ;  Melanchthun,  Commfntariut  (Vi- 
tambb  1561,  8to)  ;  Pradenius,  Commentarius  (in  Opp. 
Ba«il.  1568,  fol.);  Andreas,  ExegesU  (Francfort,  1585, 
8vo);  Mathosius, /Vcrfiy*^  (Lpz.  1590,  fol.);  Steuart, 
Commtntaria  (Ingolst.  1594,  4to);  Morton,  Expoiitio 
(Lond.  1596,  8vo);  Myle,  Explieatio  (Jen.  1600,  8vo); 
Valdesiua's  Conunentary  (in  Spanish,  without  date  or 
place) ;  Crell,  CommeHbtritu  [on  ch*.  i-x,  xv]  (Racor. 
163Jj,  8vo)  ;  Burgess,  Commmtftry  (London,  1659,  fol.)  ; 
Lightfoot,  //or.  Uebr.  (CanUb.  1664,  Amst  1677,  Lips. 
1679,  4to) ;  Schmid,  Para}>hnuis  (Hamb.  1691,  lOOG, 
1704,  4to);  Hibwlio,  Ealioatio  (Tab.  1689);  *Ko- 
idiig^a  Canmi.  (in  Dalcli,Dort,  178S,  4«o) ;  «Akemloot, 
Vytlingt  (Leydcn,  1707,  4to);  Van  Til.  Vrrll'tanrfi'' 
(xVnjsterd.  1731.  Ito);  ♦Moshcim,  KrkLininrj  (Alt.  an>l 
FlenBl).  1711,  Iti  );  Nicolai,  IMrachiungrn  (Lpz.  1747, 
4to) ;  Pearce^  Farapknm  (in  CohmmmI.  ii) ;  Sahl,  Far- 
<q)Ar(iMi(Oo|Nak.l77>,  4to);  Tttilaga,  BttnUaHnm 
(Fnneq.  1784-9,  4to);  Krau»e,  Annotatio  (Francof. 
1792,  8vo,  vol.  i) ;  Valckenacr,  SchoUr  (ed.  Wassen- 
biir^li,  Ainst.  1817  sq.);  lleydcnreich,  CommenUiritu 
(Marburg,  1825, 1828,  2  vols.  8vo);  Tolley,  PoropAnue 
(Lond.  1825,  8vo) ;  Peile,  Atmotatiemn  (Loadon,  1848, 
8to);  Bnrger,  Erld&r.  (Erlang.  1859,  8ro). 

On  the  SECOXD  epistle :  Heshustus,  Explieatio 
(Holmst.  irj80,8vo);  •Koning's  Cfwm'T././rv  ( in  Dutch, 
Awst.  1704,  4to);  Van  Alphen,  Vrrkhmring  (Amst. 
1708^  enlarged  Utrecht,  1725,  4to) ;  Gabler,  Ditsertatio 
(Lemgo,  1804, 8vo) ;  Lean,  AnmUUione*  (Lemgo.  1804, 
8vo);  Roynards,  THupuiaiio  (Jr.  ad  Rh.  1819,  8vo); 
•Emmerlin^,  frmmrntariut  fl.ips.  18'2;?,  Kvn'i ;  FVitz-u 
che,  JHtsfrtoiiimet  (Lips,  1824, 8vo);  *Scbarling,  Com- 
meiUar  (Copenh.  1840,  8vo){  Tonlndl,  Urtmihiion 
(Lond.  1849).  Saa  EniTM. 
OOBINTHIANS,  AFOoarrBAi.  BrarLn  to  ahd 
There  ara  two  raoh  laMm  astant  In  the  Jkiw 


menlan  language:  the  flrrt  b  called  "T^--  Epixtlr  nf 
the  Corinthian*  to  Patil  the  Apot/lr,"  uad  the  second 
'■77,>  Fj.istlr  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Cnrinthiaiu.  " 
'i'hey  were  evidently  based  upon  the  early  belief  that 
the  apostle  bad  written  to  tlieae  conTerta  wun  than 
twice.  Their  spuriousness  has  been  shown  by  Carpzor 
(^Efnttota  dva  aptycrypha,  etc.  Lipl.  1776)  and  I'Uman 
{Htiih  llM  r<j>  r  Jtihi  b.  Ix'iw.  vi).  The  original  Armenian, 
with  a  tmn^Ltiun,  will  be  found  in  ABcher,^rm.  Gram' 
mar  (p.  14.)  161) ;  it  waa  alao  adltad  hj  Rink  (Hddelh. 
1824).  These  epistles  are  translated  into  Arabic,  Lat- 
in, and  English,  in  Whiston's  Authentic  Record*  (ii, 
.')8.*>-604).  There  arc  aUn  "  Tu-n  Fpl-t!if  of  CI  mmt  to 
the  Corinthiaiu"  extant,  the  second  of  which,  at  least, 
is  probably  apocryphal.  See  Clement  or  Bon; 
Cuomrma.  An  English  version  of  them  exi<^ 
in  Walea'a  ApottoHetd  Fathert.  See  Etutles  {Sjnt. 
rioui). 

Coiinthua  (Kopiv^oc),  an  Aiabian,  one  of  Hend'a 
body-gnard,  greatly  trnalad  hf  \Sm  tin  ariMtod  on 

infimnation  by  Fabatus  of  being  bribed  by  Syllicus 
to  kill  his  master,  which  he  confessed  on  torture,  and 
was  sent  by  Satuminus  to  Rome  for  ptinlaknaill 
sepbus,  Ant.  xvii,  8,  2 ;  War,  i,  29,  3). 

Ck>RIMO  MAoCvLm AN,  a  bishop  and  king  of  Von. 
Bter,  in  Iri  l-mil,  wns  born  A.D.  8"7.  lie  was  the  au- 
thor or  collector  of  the  Psalter  if  Ciuhil,  a  work  that 
details  the  romances  of  the  Milcnian  kiii^s,  a  copy  of 
which  in  the  Irish  language  according  to  Moon  (i?i»> 
tory  of  /reltmiy,ira»  mm  fn  UiMridt  aa  late  aa  ITlt. 
ilc  (■]>ent  nearly  his  whole  life  in  the  duties  of  religion 
and  pur!<uits  of  literature,  founding  numerous  schools. 
But,  lieing  kiiit,'.  In-  v,  a*  (nn  od  U)  fight.  Before  his 
first  and  tmly  engagement  he  made  liia  will,  aaacm- 
Ued  Ua  Wabopa,  named  Uia  laecaaaiir,  gave  tham  good 
advice,  said  ha  would  dia  la  battla,  want  into  ilj  and 
died. 

Cormorant.  There  are  two  Hebrew  words  thus 
translated  in  onr  Tataion.   (8aa  Bochartf  iKaroa.  iii, 

20  sq.) 

1.  (Aalak%  that  which  catU  itself  (2(>in« ;  Sept. 
mrafSpocnfc,  Vulg.  merculm,  Syr.  and  Chald.  jdA- 
catcker;  occurring  only  in  Ijev.  xi,  17 ;  Dent,  xiv,  17), 
in  common  ^ith  tho  usual  Greek  version  rnroporrjff, 
is  conhidcrud  tu  iiuvc  reference  to  darting,  rushing,  or 
stooping  like  a  falcon ;  and  accordingly  has  been  vi^ 
riooaly  applied  to  the  aagia,  the  jerfalctni,  the  gannet, 
the  great  gull,  and  tba  cennannit.  The  passagea 
where  it  occurs  only  inform  us  that  it  waa  an  nndaan 
bird,  and  associate  it  with  tbe  "  gull." 

Its  apparent  Greek  name,  cataractet,  though  noticed 
bgr  savml  aothon^  ia  not  alwt^ya  ratered  to  the  lame 
genoa,  iobo  aaldng  ft  a  minor  gidl,  oihera  a  dhrar. 
Cuvier  thlnka  Oesner  right  in  consi>1rnn^  it  to  denote 
a  gull,  and  it  certainly  might  be  B|>iilii-il  with  pniprie- 
t_v  to  the  blark-liai  kc<i  gull,  or  It!  the  glHUcon?:  but, 
although  birds  of  such  powerful  wing  and  marine  iofr- 
fttrf  aio  apiwad  over  a  gnat  part  of  tha  wotld,  HdoM 
not  appear  that,  if  known  at  the  extremity  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, they  wcro  sufliciently  common  to  have 
lieen  clearly  intiirHti"!  by  eitluT  the  Hebrew  <t  (Jrcek 
names,  or  to  have  merited  .being  noticed  in  tbe  Jilosaic 
prohibition.  Both  tho  abanra  an  in  general  northern 
residents,  being  rarely  aaan  avan  ao  low  aa  tha  Baj  of 
Biscay,  and  tbe  species  now  called  Lestria  catarac> 
tcs"  i.«  cxclu.sivcly  Arctic.  With  regard  tu  the  cm- 
morant,  birds  of  that  genus  are  no  doubt  found  on  the 
coasta  of  Palestine,  where  high  cliffs  extend  to  tha 
sea-shore,  such,  for  example,  as  tbe  Phalacrocorat 
pygmmu;  but  all  tite  species  dive,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
rush  flying  upon  their  pi^^y,  thou^rli  that  habit  has 
been  claimed  for  them  by  commentators,  who  have 
mixed  up  the  natural  histon*  of  "  cormorants"  with 
that  of  tbe  "aula"  or  "ganaat,"  wMoh  raaUljr  darU 
fkvni  graat  alavationa  into  tha  aea  to  cnt^  9b  fw^F, 
rising  to  tha  anrihoa  ■ometiiaM  naar^y  half  a 
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after  tbe  plnnge.  But  the  gannet  (soUui  guo«e)  TM<t\y 
comea  further  south  than  tbe  Uriti»h  Channel,  and 
does  not  ap|>car  to  have  been  noticed  in  the  )Iediter- 
ranean.  It  if  true  that  Mvcral  other  marine  birds  of 
the  North  frequent  tlie  Levant,  but  none  of  them  can 
entirely  claim  Aristotle  and  Oppian's  rharact«'ni  of 
"  cataractes for,  though  the  wide  throat  and  rather 
lar^te  head  of  the  dwarf  cormorant  may  be  adduced, 
that  binl  exceeds  in  stature  the  required  size  of  a 
small  hawk,  and  fishes,  it  may  Ite  n'i»eated,  swimming 
and  diving,  not  by  darting  down  on  the  wing,  and  is 
not  sufficiently  numerous  or  important  to  have  re- 
quired the  attention  of  the  sacred  legislator. 

Tlius  reiluced  to  make  a  choice  where  the  objections 
are  less  and  the  probaliilities  stronger,  we  conclude 
the  ihalak  to  have  been  a  species  of  "tern,"  consid- 
ered to  Iw  identical  with  the  SUrua  Catpiat,  so  called 
because  it  is  found  about  the  Caspian  Sea ;  but  it  is 
eqojdly  common  to  the  I'olar,  Baltic,  and  Black  Seas, 
and,  if  truly  the  same,  is  not  only  abundant  for  several 
months  in  the  year  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  but  fre- 
quents the  lakes  and  pools  far  inland,  flying  across 
the  deserts  to  the  Euphrate*,  and  to  the  Persian  and 
Red  Sea.4,  and  [iroceeding  up  the  Nile.  It  is  the  largest 
of  the  tern  or  s«ffl-!«walliiw  psnus,  being  al>out  the 
weight  of  a  pigeon,  aud  near  two  feet  in  length,  hav- 
ing a  large  black-naped  head,  powerful,  fxiinted  crim- 
son bill,  a  white  and  grey  body,  with  forked  tail,  and 
wings  greatly  exceeding  the  tips  of  the  tail ;  the  feet 
are  very  small,  weak,  and  but  slightly  webbed,  so  that 


Ca«pUn  Ti-rn. 

it  swims  perhaps  only  accidentally,  but  with  enfficient 
power  on  land  to  spring  up  and  to  rise  fhmi  level 
ground.  It  flies  with  immense  velocity,  darting  along 
tbe  surface  of  the  sea  to  snap  at  mollusca  or  small 
fishes,  or  wheeling  through  the  air  in  pursuit  of  in- 
sects ;  and  in  calm  weather,  after  rising  to  a  great 
height,  it  drops  jierpendicularly  down  to  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  but  never  alights  except  on  land ; 
and  it  is  at  all  times  disposed  to  otter  a  kind  of  laugh- 
ing scream.  This  tern  nc»tles  in  high  cliffs,  sometimes 
at  a  very  considerable  distance  fWim  the  sea*  (See 
the  Ptn/Nf  Cydoptedia,  a.  v.  Tern.)— Kitto,  s.  v,  Salach. 

2.  PXJ?  (too/*'),  rendered  "cormorant"  in  our  ver- 
sion in  Isa.  xxxiv,  11 ;  Zeph.  ii,  14,  ia  elsewhere  trans- 
lated "  Peucas,"  q.  V. 


Gnatar  Camoraiii  ( Phaiacroenrax  Corfo).— The  Mrd  in  fnmt 
is  Id  full  ptnmage,  that  bohlud  In  it*  Spring  dreas. 


The  cormorant  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  the 
PelieanMitK  of  Linniea.o,  and  the  species  have  tbe  char- 
acteristic habit  of  watching  on  high  cliffs,  and,  on  per- 
ceiving a  fish  in  the  water,  of  darting  down  like  an 
arrow  and  seizing  its  prey.  The  "greater  cormo- 
rant," however,  more  frequently  shoots  along  in  a  line 
nearly  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  or,  sitting  on 
the  wave,  dives  after  the  prey.  It  is  trained  to  fijih 
for  man's  use  in  China.  It  is  common  on  the  coasU 
of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  RauwolfT  saw  numliers  of  them 
along  tbe  sea-washed  crags  of  Acre,  which  he  mistook 
for  sea-eagles.  The  cormorant  is  a  widely-diffused 
genus,  and  is  found  in  almost  every  country  in  the 
world.  (.See  the  Pmny  CyrUypadia,  s.  v.  Peli'canide.) 
The  large  kind  weighs  at>out  seven  pounds,  and  is  near- 
ly of  the  same  size  a«  the  goose;  it  livea  upm  fish, 
and  has  a  long,  straight,  and  compressed  bill,  with  the 
upper  mandilile  hooked  at  the  point,  to  confine  the  prey 
with  the  greater  security  ;  its  heail  and  neck  are  of  a 
sooty  blackness,  more  resembling  in  figure  those  of  the 
goose  than  of  the  gtill.  Its  distinguishing  character, 
however,  consists  in  its  toea  lieing  united  by  mem- 
branes, and  by  tlie  middle  toe  being  notched  like  a  saw, 
to  assist  it  in  holding  its  fishy  prey.  On  the  approach 
of  winter  these  birtls  are  seen  dispersed  along  the  sea- 
shore, and  a»cen«ling  the  mouths  of  rivers;  they  are 
remarkably  voracious,  and  have  such  a  quick  diges- 
tion that  the  appetite  appears  insatiable.  They  build 
their  nesta  on  the  highest  parts  of  the  cliffs  that  over- 
hang the  sea ;  the  female  usually  lays  three  or  four 
eggs  altout  the  size  of  those  of  a  gooee,  and  of  a  pale 
green  color.    See  Bird. 

Com.  There  are  se%-cral  words  thus  translated  in 
the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  it  is 
used  in  the  proper  sense  of  grain  of  any  kind,  and 
never  in  the  American  application  of  maize  or  "  In- 
dian com"  (^Zm  may*  of  Linn.),  which  it  is  generally 
thought  was  ancientl}*  unknown.  In  1817,  Parmen- 
tier  (Xouveau  Dictiutmnire  d'Uist.  NaturtUe,  vol.  xviii). 
founding  on  the  silence  of  Varro,  Columella,  Pliny, 
and  the  other  agricultural  and  botanical  writers  of 
classical  antiquity,  concluded  that  maize  was  un- 
known till  the  discovery  of  America ;  and  in  1834 
Meyer  asserted  that  "  nothing  in  botanical  geography 
is  more  certain  than  the  New-World  derivation  of 
maize"  (quoted  by  Ducbartre  in  Orbigny'a  Did. 
d'Jlitt.  Natur.).  But  since  then,  in  the  magnificent 
monograph  (//irf.  NalurtUe  d«  Afait,  1836),  M.  Bona- 
fous,  the  director  of  tlie  Royal  Garden  of  Agriculture 
at  Turin,  has  shown  that  it  is  figured  in  a  Chinese  bo- 
tanical work  as  old  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury— a  time  when  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  could 
scarcely  have  penetrated  to  the  Celestial  Empire ;  and, 
what  is  more  conclusive,  in  T><19  M.  Rifaud  discovered 
under  tbe  head  of  a  mummy  at  Thebes  not  only  grains, 
but  leaves  of  Indian  com.  Nor  is  it  at  all  impossible 
that  the  ^fta  of  Homer  and  Theophrastus  may  include 
the  plant  in  question.  The  wide  diffusion  of  this  com 
through  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  on  the  Indian 
continent  itself,  is  in  favor  of  tbe  hypothesis  which 
claims  it  as  a  native  of  the  Old  World ;  and  if  it  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians,  nothing  could  be  more  natu- 
ral than  ita  early  introduction  into  Palestine. — Fair- 
baim,  s.  v.    See  Cerralh. 

1.  The  word  l^'J,  dagan  (from  its  iMcreose),  which 
is  rendered  "grain,"  "  com,"  and  sometimes  "wheat" 
in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  is  the  most  general  of  the  Hebrew 
terms  representing  "com,"  and  is  more  comprehen- 
sive than  any  word  in  our  language,  seeing  that  it 
probably  includes  not  only  all  the  proper  cereals,  but 
also  various  kinds  of  pulse  and  seeds  of  plants,  which 
we  never  comprehend  under  the  name  of  "com,"  or 
even  of  "grain."  It  may  therefore  be  taken  to  rep- 
resent  all  the  commodities  which  wo  descrilie  by  the 
different  words  com,  grain,  seeds,  pease,  beans. 
Among  other  places  in  which  this  wonl  occurs,  Ee« 
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G«n.  xXTil,  2«-37 ;  Num.  x>-lii,  «7|  DmI.  SZfO^  61; 
Liun.  ii,  12,  etc    See  Ghaik. 

t.  Umi*  ii  anoOar  tvord,  "19,  lor  0. «.  «jM0Mii), 
which  denolaa  a«jr  kind  of  cleansed  corn,  that  corn 
purified  from  the  chaff  and  tit  ft>r  u*e  (Gen.  xli,  3i> 
49;  PK»t.  xl,  26 ;  Jcr,  iv,  11 ;  Joel  ii,  24).  The  same 
word  ia  mora  laraly  aaad  to  daKribe  com  in  a  growing' 
•late  (Poa.  Ixr,  1^   It  alavwlMn  rigoliea  tba  open 

"fielils"  (»r  rtinntri,-.     See  I.AXn. 
8.  The  woid  "^3:^,  $ke'6er  {JtroJ^  I.  e.  grist),  which 
eoni,  denotea  in  a  gananl  aaua 


I**  or  "  victuals,"  and  by  consequence 
com,"  at  Iba  principal  article  in  all  proviaions  (Gen. 
xlii,  1,  2,  20;  Baoi.  vUl,  ft;  Mah.         afea.).  See 

ViCTUALa. 

4,  The  Greek  aroc  oomaponda  to  tba  fint  two  of 

the  above  Hebrew  words,  for  which  it  often  stands  in 
the  Sept.  (Matt,  iii,  12;  Luke  iii,  17;  John  xii,  24; 
Acts  vii,  12.  pti-.y     See  Kah  {nf  com). 

The  other  words  occasionaily  translated  "oom" 
in  lha  BiUa  an  V^]^  htUT  (Job  sdv,  f),  "jveam- 
*r»» (Isa.  XXX, 24)  or  "fodder"  (Job  Ti,  6) ;  y^l,  go'. 
r«i(Dcut.xvi,  IS),  elsewhere  thnMiDff-jloor n«|3, 
kamah'  (Dcut.  x\i,  9;  Isa.  xvii,  5).  "staadb'n^  com" 
aa  often  elsewhere ;  rurroc  (John  xii,  24),  a  grain" 
«f  any  kind,  aa  alsawbm ;  and  owif^  (Matt.  xU,  IX 
a  "ooro^eM,**  aa  alaawban;  baaldaa  Undnd  or  dif- 
fsnnt  terms  rcniicretl  "  Waten  corn,"  "  standing 
earn,"  "ears  of  com,"  "heap  of  com,"  "com  ground," 
ate.  A  afaigla  ear  fa  r^M,  dUUo'M;  ''ponadwl 

wheat,"  ""£""1,  riphoih'  (2  Sum.  xvii,  19  ;  Pn)V.  xxvii, 
22).  The  most  coounon  kinds  of  com  were  wheat, 
eUMaft';  My,  nnrb,  MdroA';  tprU,  (A.  V., 
Exixl.  ix,  32,  and  Isa.  xxviii,  25,  "rj'c;"  Ezok.  iv,  9. 
"fitches"),  r^OS,  ihtM«'>iM4A(orinplur.fonnB'<SOS, 
htttamm') ;  and  nuUet,  *,n^,  do'dumi  aata  an  men- 
tioned only  by  rabbinical  writers.  The  doubtful 
word  nvib,  iorah\  rendered  "principal,"  as  an  epi- 
thet of  wheat,  In  the  A.  of  ba.  xxviii,  25,  is  prob- 
abty  not  distinctive  of  any  species  of  grain  (see  Gese- 
■fw,a.T.).  Tba  diffanatprodnfltaeooilng  under  the 
denomlnatloft  of  com  are  notieed  under  the  vraal 
headf*,  as  IJaklkv,  Wheat,  etc. ;  their  culture  under 
Aobicoltubb;  their  preparation  under  Bbkad,Food, 
Mill,  ate. 

**Com  eropa  in  itill  ndkonad  aktvantj'iiU  iriiat 
waa  sown,  and  wan  andantlr  moeb  non.  *8aT«n 

cars  on  one  stalk*  (Gen.  xli,  2*2)  ia  no  unusual  phe- 
nomenon in  Egypt  at  this  tlay.  The  many-eared 
stalk  is  also  common  in  the  wheat  of  Palestine,  and  It 
iaofoonrMOfthabaaidadkind.  The 'haapofwbaat 
aat  aboat  with  Iffiflo'  (wMeb  proliably  grew  In  tba  field 
together  witli  it")  nuiy  nlliiiln  to  n  cu'^fom  of  f«>  decorat- 
ing the  sheaves  (Cant,  vii,  2).  AVheat  (see  2  Sam.  iv, 
6)  was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic  purposes  the 
'nidat  of  tba  honaa'  maaning  the  part  man  ntirad 
tiiaa  tba  oomaioB  «tenibar  mban  the  gnaala  wan  ae- 
commodatcd.  Itfa  at  present  often  kept  in  a  dry  woH, 
and  perhaps  the  '  groand  com"  of  2  Sam.  xvii,  19,  was 
meant  to  imply  that  the  well  was  so  naad.  Prom  Sol- 
oiDOD'a  tine  Cbron.  ii,  lO^  U),  L  a.  aa  agricolton 
lieeame  daialuped  nndar  a  aaltlad  gownnnant,  Palea- 
tino  wa!«  n  cnm-exporting  eoUBlry,  and  her  grains 
were  lar^:l•ly  t-\ken  by  her  coamarcial  neighl>or  Tvre 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  17 ;  comp.  Amos  viii,  6).  '  Plenty  of 
com'  was  part  of  Jacob'a  blesaing  (Oan.  xxvii,  28; 
eomp.  Pm.  IxT,  U).  Tlia  *8toi»4ioBna*  mantioned  S 
Chron.  xxxii,  28,  as  built  by  Ilerekijih,  were  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  the  havoc  ma^Jc  l>y  the  Assyrian 
armies  (conip.  2  Kinj;s  xix,  29)  ;  without  such  pnitcc- 
tion,  the  country,  in  its  exhaostad  state,  would  luve 
at  tba  nevqr  of  tba  daaart  marandan.  Onln 
Mabk  la  fip?3, 


'(it^^,  thidJaphm',  Milastinu''  (see  1  Kings  viii,  87), 
aa  well  aa,  of  course,  to  fire  by  accidei^  or  malioa 
(Exod.  xxH,  <;  Jodg.  xr, 6).   Soma  gooa  general n> 

tn:irk.«  will  be  found  in  Saalschutz,  ArckioL  dL  BAr,** 
(Smith,  s.  v.).    See  Hcsbaxdbt. 

Coninxlsta,tha  dladplea  of  Theodore  Combert  or 

Coorabert,  secretary  of  the  States  of  Holland  (f  1590). 
He  wrote  against  the  Romanists,  the  Lutheran-i.  and 
('uh•iIli^ts.  III'  iu:iiiitjiiried  that  every  n•ligil)^^  cum- 
muuiun  needed  refurautlion,  but  lie  said  no  one  had  a 
lif^t  to  engage  in  it  without  a  mission  snpiiortad  by 
miracles.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  connection  wHb 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ  was  not  essential  to  ex- 
[lerinii-ntjil  Christianity.  Amiinius  waa  dire>  ti  d  to 
refute  the  writings  of  Coorohert  against  predestina- 
tion, and  in  studying  the  snLject  was  led  to  at>ui)don 
that  doctrine.  The  ceaplata  wacka  of  Coavnbait 
were  collected  at  Aneterdaa  in  IttM  ^  Tola.  M.\ 

Sfo  Jlii^licim,  Church  JJtstory,  iii,  4<)0;  Itayle,  Z>ic-- 
tumarjf,  s.  v.  Koombart,  and  tba  article  AKJunAS* 

ISM. 

Come'liuB  (Knpi'rjXiof,  T,nt.  Com^Uui).  The  ccn- 
turion  of  this  name,  whose  history  occurs  in  Acta  x, 
most  probably  l>elonged  to  Uie  Ccme/M,  a  noble  and 
dlstingBfabad  liHnily  at  Bema.  Ha  ii  nelnnad  bj 
Julian  ^  ApealBta  aa  one  of  the  tvw  peiaoiiB  af  d*> 
tinriion  w!ii>  embmced  Christianity,  llis  stiition  in 
soeiety  will  ap)>ear  upon  considering  that  the  Iteman 
holdicrs  were  divided  into  legions,  each  legion  into  ten 
cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three  bands,  and  each  band 
into  two  oeotorleB  or  bnndredat  and  that  Comellai 

was  a  rommandcr  of  one  of  these  centuries  O'rarnv. 
raj(>x»}i)  belonging  to  the  linlic  band,  w>  called  fn>m 
its  consisting  chiefly  of  ItuUnn  'uldiers,  formed  out  of 
one  of  the  lix  eoborta  granted  to  the  proeuraton  of 
Judna,  flve  of  whieb  ooherta  wan  atathmad  at  Caaa* 
rea,  the  usual  residence  of  the  procurators  (Jahn,'  JBiJ- 
U*che.  Archaoloyit,  ii,  215,  Wien,  1824).    See  Cesto- 

RIO!(. 

The  rcifiyioaa  jpotitim  of  Comellua  befon  hia  inter* 
view  with  Frtar  baa  baaa  tta  anbfaet  of  arach  drtiala. 

On  the  one  side  it  Is  contended  that  he  wns  what  is 
called  a  prtmlytf  of  the  gait,  or  a  (icntile,  who,  having 
renounced  idolatrj-  and  worshipping  the  true  GckI, 
submitted  to  the  seven  (sappmed)  precepts  of  Koah, 
firequented  the  synagogue,  and  offered  aacrlflOM  by 
the  handa  of  the  prints,  but,  not  hav^g  received  cir> 
cumcision,  was  not  reckoned  among  the  Jews.  In 
Fujiport  of  this  opinion  it  is  pleaded  that  Ci  rnellus  is 
lf)o)^o\<fl^vi>Q  riv  Hnii'  (a  man  fearing  God),  ver.  2,  the 
usual  appellation,  it  is  alleged,  for  a  proselyte  of  the 
gate,  aa  in  obapi.  xiii,  1^^  26^  and  alaewhere ;  that  be 
prayed  at  the  vmal  Jewfah  boon  of  prayer  (x,  30) ; 
that  he  read  the  Old  Testament,  t,ornu~e  Peter  refers 
him  to  the  prophets  (x,  43) ;  and  that  be  gave  much 
alms  to  tbe  Jevn$h  people  (x,  2,  22).  On  the  other 
side  it  ia  anawered  tltat  tlie  phrases  ^fiovfuvoi  ri/v 
Qt&v,  and  the  eimilar  pbraaaa  tSKafitlc  and  rCwc/SiIc, 
are  used  respecting  any  persons  Imbued  with  rever- 
ence towards  God  (x,  lio ;  Luke  i,  50;  ii,25;  Col.  iii, 
22 ;  Rev.  xi,  18) ;  that  he  is  styled  by  Peter  dXXo^i- 
Xoc  (a  man  of  another  raea  or  natkm),  with  whom  it 
was  unW/W  fbr  a  Jew  to  aeaodate,wbaraaa  tb»  law 
alhwrd  to  foreigners  a  j)erp€ttinl  residence  among  the 
Jews,  provided  they  would  renoune*  idolatrj-  and  ab- 
stain from  blood  (Lev.  xvii,  10,  11, 13),  and  even  com- 
manded the  Jews  to  love  them  (Lev.  xix,  88, 8i) ;  that 
they  mingled  wKh  tiie  Jewa  In  the  qmngegM  (Acta 
xiv,  1)  ;ind  in  private  life  (Luke  vii.  a^i ;  that,  had  Cor- 
neliu.«  Uh'I)  a  proseh  te  of  the  j,Mte,  his  conversion  to 
Christianity  would  not  have  oeea^ioned  so  mui  h  snr- 
I  prise  to  the  Jewish  Christiana  (Acts  x,  45),  nor  would 
"  they  that  wan  of  the  dreaaeialon"  have  contended 
with  Peter  so  much  on  his  accoont  (xi,  2);  tliat  be  is 
expressly  classed  among  the  Geat&ea  bj  Janee  (xv, 
U%  and  hf  PMat  hioMlf;  wtai  ebUm  die 
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of  lisving  first  preached  to  the  Gentiles  (xr,  7);  that 
tta  MBark  of  tlia  iiMMiiw  puty  at  JarualMii,  when 
eooTinead,  tlMB  Qod  «1m  to  th*  <3«iitllei  grant- 
ed repentance  urUo  life,"  would  have  liecn  inapplicaliln 
npoB  the  very  priucipliss  of  Ujom  who  asaert  that  Cor- 
mUos  «u  •  proaeljte,  lince  they  arKoe  from  the  tra- 
ditkm  at  tDodam  Jew*,  tin  moat  emtoent  of  wboa, 
Malmoiildfl^  adnlti  a  moan  proaelyto  to  «•  •  «IM« 
of  talva&m.  The  other  argomenta,  derived  from  tho 
observance  of  the  Jewish  hours  of  prayer  by  Corne- 
lias, and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament, 
•n  all  naolTable  into  a  vfow  of  hia  ivUgiou  poaitioo, 
which  win  ibordy  bo  itatod.  Hm  atruagoat  objection 
apiiin^t  the  supposition  that  Cornelius  was  a  proselyte 
of  the  tcate  arises  from  the  very  reasonable  doubt 
whether  any  such  distinction  oxiidcd  in  the  time  of 
tlM  i^ioMlaa  (aoa  TonUina,  liVdNcnto  <2^  Jk«<cyy,  i,  266 
•q.).  Dr.ItfdMT  baa  NnariMd  tlyit  th«  notloa  of 
two  aorts  of  proselytes  ia  not  to  ho  found  in  any  Chris- 
tian writer  before  the  fourUenth  contarj-  (irbr/br.  vi, 
522).  See  also  Jennings's  Jewith  Autiquiiut  (l.k.  i, 
ch.  3).  The  arguments  on  the  other  side  nrc  itbly 
•tated  bjTDWnaend  {Ckronolog.  N.  Tett.  note  in  luc.). 
Sea  Pbobblttb.  On  the  wholn,  the  position  of  Cor- 
naliaa  with  regard  to  religion  appears  to  have  been  in 
that  class  of  persons  ilr^criln-il  liy  Itishop  Tomline, 
coo'^iHting  of  Gentiles  who  had  so  far  benetited  by  their 
contact  with  tlie  Jewish  people  as  to  have  become  con- 
vinced that  tht^irs  waa  the  true  religion,  who  oooae- 
quently  wor^hlpjicd  the  true  God,  were  acquainted 
irith  the  S<  riptiircs  of  th«  OM  Testament,  most  protv 
aUy  in  the  Greek  translation,  and  observed  several 
Jewish  caatoma,  as,  for  instance,  their  hours  of  prayer, 
«r  aojtUag  elae  that  did  not  ioTotTt  aa  act  of  apeeial 
prulwakiD.  Thb  claia  of  pewoaa  aeenw  referred  to  in 
Arts  xlii,  16,  where  thry  an^  jtlainly  distinguished 
from  the  Jews,  though  certainly  niinKled  with  them. 
To  the  same  class  is  to  he  referred  Candace'a  treasurer 
(Acts  viii,  27,  etc.) ;  and  in  earlier  times  the  mid  wives 
of  Egypt  (Kxod.  i,  17),  Rahab  (Joeh.  -d,  tt).  Rath, 
Ar.mnah  the  Jebusite  (2  .Sam.  xxiv,  18,  etc),  the  per- 
sons mentioned  1  Kin^  viii,  41,  42,  4.'t,  Niiaman  (2 
Kings  V,  16,  17).  See  also  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv,  7,  2, 
tod  his  acconnt  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  going  into  the 
Temple,  and  offerinff  taeiMee  to  Ood  aoooidiag  to  the 
direction  of  tlie  hi:,'h-|irii--t  ixhid.  \\.  8,  5);  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  {ibid.  xii.  ;i,  3,  i),  and  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphos  (Jbid.  xii,  2,  1,  etc.)-  Under  the  inriu- 
enoe  of  these  facta  and  arguments,  we  regard  Como- 
Uns  as  having  be«n  selected  of  God  to  beoome  thejlrff- 
fni  t  of  the  GtmtUa.  Hia  character  appears  suited, 
a^  iniii-h  as  possilile.  to  abate  the  prejudices  of  the 
Ji«i-h  con  vert  •»  at;ain!«t  whiit  appeared  to  them  so 
great  an  innovation.  It  is  well  observed  by  Tlieophy- 
iMt  that  Cornelias,  though  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Chris- 
tian, lived  file  tif9  of  a  good  Christian.  He  waa  tvffi- 
/3r;c,  influenced  by  spontaneous  revereoee  to  Ood.  He 
pra<  ti(  ;illv  ot>cyed  the  restraint^  of  rnli^^iori,  for  he 
fearcil  GchI,  and  this  latter  part  of  the  description  is 
•stended  to  all  his  iunlly  or  hooaehold  (ver.  2).  He 
waa  liberal  in  alms  to  the  Jewish  people,  which  show- 
ad  Ilia  respect  for  them ;  and  he  "  prayed  to  Ood  al- 
Waya,"  at  all  the  hours  of  prayer  ohterved  by  the  Jew- 
ish  nation.  Such  piety,  obedience,  faith,  and  ctuirity 
ftepared  him  for  superior  attainmeota  and  benefits, 
and  aeenrad  to  him  their  bestowmaat  (PiM.  szv,  9;  1, 
«;  Matt  xiii,  12 ;  Lake  Till,  16;  John  tH,  17).  His 
position  in  command  at  Ccwrea  doubtleiss  brought 
him  into  contact  with  intelligent  Jews,  from  whom  he 
learned  the  trothl  VMpectinj^  the  Messiah,  and  ho 
aaams  to  iuT*  beaa  piapared  bj  a  penoaal  kiwwledge 
af  fha  eztsma]  feeta  of  ChrManitj  to  valoana  the 

messaj^e  of  IVter  as  of  divine  autbori^« 

The  remarkable  circumstances  Onder  which  the 
benefits  of  the  Gospel  were  conferred  upon  him  are 
too  plainly  and  forcibly  related  in  Acts  x  to  require 
(aea  nky,  AMsaee^  prop.  2,  ch.  2; 


Niemeyer,  Ckarakt.  i,  G50  sq. ;  Naandar,  Plamth>g  and 
Traimit,  p.  68  iq.).  While  ia  frayer  at  the  nuith 
hour  of  ue  day,  bs  bahdd,  fn  waUng  vision,  an  angel 
of  God,  who  declared  that  "his  prayers  and  alms  had 
come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God,"  and  directed  him 
to  send  to  Joppa  for  Peter,  wlx>  was  then  abiding  "  at 
the  lioase  of  oce  Sfanoo,  a  taaaar."  Goraaliaa  aant 
aeeordingly ;  and  when  Ua  neasenger  had  nearly 
rearhed  that  place,  Peter  wan  prejared  liy  the  symbol- 
ical revelations  of  a  nountlav  ec^tajtv,  or  trance,  to  un- 
derstand  that  nothing  wh^ph  God  hud  cleansed  was  to 
be  regarded  aa  ooounon  or  andean.— Kitto,  a.  This 
event  took  plaee  about  September,  A.D.  tt  (aee  MtdL 
Quart.  Rfvieir,  18,Vi,  p.  \\\<\  "On  hi«  arriving 

at  the  houHC  of  Conn  lias,  aiiii  u  luli-  be  was  explaining 
to  tlieiii  the  vi.tioii  which  hr  b:iil  seen  in  reference  to 
this  mission,  the  Uoly  GiuMt  fell  on  the  Gentiles  prev 
ent,  and  thus  aalidpatod  tfw  laply  to  tha  qoeation, 
which  might  still  have  proved  a  diflicult  one  for  tlie 
apostle,  wliether  they  were  to  l>c  liaptizcd  as  GentiUi 
into  the  Chrlntian  Church.  They  were  .^o  l>aptized, 
I  and  thus  Cornelius  t>ecame  the  tiriit-fruit  of  the  Gen- 
tile world  to  Chri«t,  publicly  recognised  as  such. 
Tradition  has  Iieen  l>usy  with  his  life  and  acts.  Ac- 
cording to  Jerome  {adv.  Jovln,  1,  p.  3'tl),  he  built  a 
Christian  churi  h  at  Ca'sarea  ;  but  later  tr.idition  maltes 
him  bishop  of  Scamandioe  (Scamandria  ?),  and  ascribes 
to  him  the  worldng  of  a  great  mirade  (JfaH&y.  Ome. 
1, 129)."— Smith,  s.  v. 

There  are  monographs  on  the  history  of  Corne- 
lius in  German  by  I.in<ler  (Rasel,  1880),  Kruiiinuu  licr 
(Brem.  1K29,  tranM.  Edinburgh,  1839),  in  Latin  by  lU- 
sil  (Opp.  p.  H)8),  in  English  by  Evans  {Script.  Biog. 
Ui,  809);  also  in  Latin,  on  hia  diancter  by  Fecht 
(Rost.  1701),  Fenerlln  (AHorf.  17M);  on  Peter's  vUon, 
by  Dey-in^,'  (Marb.  1710),  Enu'— tniiii  (Lund.  1741) t 
on  the  elTu-ion  of  the  .Spirit,  by  (ioctze  (Lu bee.  1712); 
on  his  baptism,  by  the  same  (ib.  1713);  on  his  proy- 
era,  by  llielueiis  (in  the  Ribl.  Brem.  v,  679  sq.) ;  on 
rs  sermon,  in  En, 


English,  by  Taylor  (London,  1669). 
See  also  Krummacher.  Lif.  '  /^neKw  (EdiaklSM^ 
12nio) ;  Joar.  Sac.  Lit.  April,  18<;4. 

OonMUiMi  hhhap  of  Rome,  aoeeeeded  FlaHamn 

in  that  see  June  4,  A.D.  2.''1.    Snnu'  of  the  cler^'v  and 
people  of  Rome,  not  approving  of  tin-  election  of  Cor- 
nelius because  of  liis  controversy  with  Novatianos 
'  alwot  the  Ayei,  to  whom  Coraeiius  was  disposed  to  be 
lealeat,  choso  Kovaliaaas  Uahop,  and  tiuae  Italian 
I  bishops  ordained  him  :  he  therefore  was  the  flrat  anti- 
I  pope.    In  Octol)er,  231,  Cornelius  having  convened  a 
'  numeroufi  council  at  liome,  coiihistinf;  of  ."ixty  bi-bops 
,  and  a  number  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  they  contirm- 
<  ed  his  olaetlon.    He  did  not  eiOoy  his  honor  long,  for 
he  was  banished  by  the  emperor  Gallua  to  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  where  ho  died  (or,  according  to  some  accounts, 
snffere<l  martyrilom)  Sc|itfinl>er  I  I,  '2.''2.    Ten  of  ('yi>- 
rian's  letters  are  directed  to  C<inielius.    Tlicro  are 
two  geooiBe  letters  of  Cornelius  to  Cyprian  still  pre- 
j  served  among  Cy]>rian'8  epistles;  they  are  tlie  fijcty- 
'  sixth  and  forty-eighth  (e<l.  Oberthur).   Besides  theee. 
Cornelius  wrote  a  lung  letter  to  Fabianua  concerning 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Novatian,  considerable 
extracts  from  which  Eusehios  has  pre.Her\-ed  {UUL 
EeeL  bk.  vi,  chap,  xliii). — Laidaer,  WorkM,  iii,  74  aq.; 
Cave,  BitL  Lit.  i,  80 ;  Wetser  n.  Welte,  Kirttm  Lm. 
ii,  879. 

Cornelius  Agrfppa.    See  Aorippa. 

ComeliUB  a  Lapide  (Corwki.is  Corjcklissejc 
VAN  DBS  Stek*),  a  learned  Roman  Catholic  com- 
mentator^ was  bom  in  1666  at  Bocholt,  in  the  dktoeae 
of  Uege,  eotefed  the  order  of  Jesnlto,  and  heeaae  pro- 

fe-«xor  of  Hebrew  at  Louvain.  where  he  gave  exegetical 
lectures  for  twenty  years.  lie  was  then  made  profess- 
or at  Rome,  where  lie  died  March  12, 1637.  He  wrote 
conunantaiiea  on  all  the  books  of  Scripture  except  Job 
and  tha  Fukas,  whkib  aia  to  I 
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ever,  from  the  rich  material  in  the  form  of  ritationa 
from  the  iathers  than  from  any  critical  skill  of  his  own. 
The  cooMBcatviM  on  Urn  Pintatench  and  the  Fftoline 
Epiatlea  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  best.  They 
wen  pnblished  at  Antwerp,  (10  vols,  fol.):  at 
Venice,  17;)<f(ll  vols,  fol.);  anii  it  Lyi  n- ( li<->t  edition, 
Ib^  11  vola.  VSTetxor  tu  Welte,  Kirchm-Lex.  ii, 
679. 

CorneliuB,  I!lias,  D.D.,  a  Conf»regational  mSn- 
ijiter,  wa."»  Ix  rii  in  Som^n,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  1794.  He 
graduated  at  ^  in  ISIS^  In  1816,  after  being  li- 
OMMod  to  iiraacli,  bo  was  qipointed  agent  of  tbo  Amer- 
Imb  Board  of  CVnanlarioiMn  Ibr  Foreign  Miadons. 
In  the  fijiring  of  1H17  he  startoil  on  a  ini-^sionarv  tour 
to  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  and  then  to  New  Orleans, 
whore  he  reiiiaiii<-d  until  April  2,  1818,  when  he  re- 
tnmad  to  Boaton,  viaiting  tlie  Indian  Miasaon  on  hu 
waj.  HawaaordatnodooUegiatopaatorofTabaniacle 
church  in  Salem  Inly  21,  l«l'.t.  In  Oct.  1826,  he  re- 
signed, and  entered  upon  his  tluties  as  secretary  of  the 
American  Education  Society.  In  Oct.  1H31,  he  was 
alactod  saciatanr  of  tba  Amatican  Board  of  Commia- 
alonari  ftr  VoiMgB  MiNtona.  Ra  dlad  Pab.  IS,  Itttt. 

lie  publi.ohed  several  occasional  sermons  and  usoftil 
tracta. — Sprague,  Annali,  ii,  033;  Edwards,  Memoir  iff 
Cgmdimihmt.  1834, 12mo). 

Comer.  The  words  thus  tranaktai  la  tmr  vankm 

of  the  Bible  are  the  following: 

1.  n2D,  piltnah',  signifies  properly  a  piimack,  as 
alkoofMV  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  15;  1, 16;  Ui,  6); 
benea  an  tmglf,  properly  exterior,  aa  of  a  hooM  (Job  i, 
10%  of  a  street  (l*rov.  vii,  8) ;  also  interior,  aa  of  a  roof 
(Prov.  xxl,  »5  XXV,  21),  of  a  court  (Ezek-  xlii,  20),  of 
a  tStj  (S  Chini.  zxviii,  24).  It  is  put  meUphorically 
ior  a  frme$  or  chief  of  the  people  (1  Sam.  sir,  88 ; 
Jndg.  XX,  S;  laa.  xix,  13).  Tba  abbrariatod  fcrm, 
19i  P"*)  <x^cun  Prov.  vii,  8 ;  Zech.  xlv,  10. 

2.  hitD,/>eaA',  properly  tha  mouth,  then  the  ftct; 
bence,  generally,  a  "fife"  of  anything  (f>s[i>  i  tliy  a 
)>oiiit  of  the  coitifwiss,  as  on  the  east  *'h\i\  i.  r.  eastward, 
"the  four  corners"  stjinding  for  the  whole  extent),  or 
region,  as  of  the  face  {"part,"  Lev.  xiil,  41) ;  of  coun- 
tiy  ("  oprwrv,"  Nab.  is,  22,  i.  a.  variooa  Affriota  of  the 
promiiad  land  allottad  to  tba  TaraaBtea;  ae  "oNusr  of 
Mont),"  ,Ter.  xlviii,  15,  !.  e.  that  country :  and  in  the 
plural,  "  rnmert  [literally,  the  two  tidts]  of  Moab," 
Kum.  x.xiv,  17,  the  wkoU  land).  Secondarily  it  de- 
aotaa  tha  extreme  part  of  aqytUng,  aa  of  a  field  (Lev. 
six,  Ol  zslii,  22),  of  tha  aaerad  table  (Kxod.  zxv,  26 ; 
XZZTli,  IS),  of  a  couch  or  divail,  the  |ilai-.^  of  Imnor 
(Amos  iii,  12).  The  "comers  of  the  head  uml  1>e  \rd" 
(Lev.  xix,  27;  xxi,  6)  were  doubtless  the  extremities 
of  tba  hair  and  wbldtata  running  around  tba  ears, 
which  tba  Jews  were  fbrfalddan  to  ent  or  abara  off 
lOnild,  like  the  dipped  fnr-U>ek»  (mistranslated  "ut- 
most comers, "  Jrr.  ix,  2<>;  xxv,  23;  xlix,  32)  of  the 
heathen  an<l  the  ancient  Ariilts  of  the  desert  (Herod, 
iii,  8).  lUostratiaiu  of  thia  iissbion  aro  still  astant ; 
Maad,  Mr.  Oriram  (ta  Ua  AndM  ^  111)  aaams 
to  have  identified  .«ome  figures  on  the  Egyptian  mon- 
wnents  with  the  ancient  Ilittites,  one  of  the  very  tril>es 
hero  alluded  to,  and  who  are  exhibited  as  wearing 
balmets  or  skoll-capa  of  a  peculiar  form,  so  aa  to  leave 
axpoaad  tUa  paealtar  national  badga.  Tbagr  appear 
ta  b«*a  hid  •  Udaooa  cnaloM  of  shaving  a  sqnare 


place  jnrt  aViove  the  ear,  leaving  the  hair  on  the  side 
of  the  face  and  the  whiakera,  which  hung  down  in  a 


5.  lnj|iy,> wfty (aa  alaawbare a<tan)^  h  oaea 

in  Isa.  xi,  12;  Ezek.  vii,  7,  to  express  "tha  finir  car> 
Iters  of  the  earth,"  or  the  whole  laud. 

4.  C]r|,  lxuheph\  a  Jmdder  or  aida  (aa  oAan  ala^ 
where),  occurs  in  2  Kings  xi,  in  a|iaaHf  «f  tha 
opposite  parts  of  the  Temple. 

6.  ?'i:t;?'S,  mtktto'a  (literally  evf  off  or  imf),  aa 
an^,  spokaa  of  tha  axtemal  astmnltica  of  the  tabar* 
nacle  (Exod.  sxvl,  24 ;  sxsri,  29),  and  the  internal 
ones  of  a  court  (Ezek.  xli,  22;  xlvi,  21,  22);  also  of  a 
bend  or  "turning"  of  a  wall,  conventionally  applied 
apparently  to  the  intersection  of  the  internal  wall  of 
Janualaai  akirting  Mount  Zioo  on  tha  aaat,  with  tha 
continaatfaa  of  that  on  tba  nortiiem  bnrw  towarda  tta 
Tempi.-  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  9 ;  Nob.  iii.  10,  2n,  24.  Ih).  A 
kindred  form  occurs  in  the  last  clause  of  i^ek.  xli,!!, 
where  soma  render  foar-s^aoM. 

6.  CrD,  pa' am  (literally  a  tlep,  nsnally  a  "time" 
or  instance),  spoken  of  the  four  corners  of  the  sacred 
ark  (Exod.  UT,  12),  and  «f  tba  bnaas  larar  (1  Kiqgi 
Til,  »ov 

7.  3'^3C,  ttela'  (literally  a  rA  or  atda,  aa  oftan  da^ 

where),  .•^iMiken  of  either  extremity  of  each  sidaaftha 
altar  of  incense  (Exod.  xxx,  4 ;  xszvii,  27). 

8.  nx^,  kattah',  an  end  (aa  alaawhara  uaoally), 
spokan  of  the  four  comers  of  the  same  (Exod.  xxril,  4). 

9.  nr  T,  sortM',  spokaa  of  tha  "eofaan**  of  the  altar 
(Zech.  ix,  16);  fig.  of  tiba  oormer  eofamw  of  a  palaee 
(Psa.  cxliv,  12,  "  that  our  daughters  may  be  as  corner- 
stones"), finely  scolptared,  in  allusion  probably  to  the 
caryalide$,  or  eolnmna,  refirasentlng  female  figormi,  so 
common  in  E^i^ptian  architecture  (the  point  of  com- 
pari.oon  lying  in  the  »lendeme.M  and  tallness  combined 
with  i  h  urtuco,  corop.  Cant,  v,  15 ;  vii,  8). 

10.  The  Qiaak  word  ytivia  aigoifiaa  properly  an 
angk,  cither  astarior,  aa  wb«n  atreeta  maet,  forming 
a  tquare  or  place  of  public  resort  (Matt,  vi,  b).  or  in- 
terior, a  dark  recess,  put  for  tecrecy  (Acts  xxvi,  26). 
**Tha  Ibur  eomrrt  of  tba  earth"  denote  the  whole  land 
or  world,  aa  in  Ko.  1  abova  (Bar.  vii,  1 ;  ' '  quartan," 
XX,  8).   On  <*tba  haad  of  tba  Mmtr,"  aaa  Ooaxsa. 

BToXE  below. 

11.  The  '  comers"  of  the  great  sheet  in  Peter's  vi- 
sion  (Acts  X,  11 ;  xl,  6)  represent  a  diifSBrent  word  in 
the  origiaa],  dpx^,  which  baa  alaawhara  uaoallj  tba 
signification  of  "lie^uifirnjr.** 

"The  riKD,  pedh',  or  '  comer,'  i.  e.  of  the  field,  was 
not  allowed  (Lav.  xix,  9)  to  ba  wholly  rauad.  Tba 
law  gava  a  right  to  tiia  poor  to  cany  off  wbaf  waa  ao 
left,  and  thin  was  a  part  of  the  maintenance  from  the 
soil  to  whii  h  that  clas.<i  were  entitled.  Similarly  the 
gleaning  of  fields  and  fruit-trees,  and  the  taking  of 
a  aheaf  aoddantally  Wtt  on  tha  ground,  wara  aacnvad 
to  tha  poor  aad  tha  atnmgar  by  hw  (xidB,  22;  Dent 

xxiv.  19-21).  Sec  Oi.kamxo.  The5e  "eom  to  us, 
amid  the  sharply  defined  legal  riL'ht.s  of  whi(  h  alone 
civilizatinn  i.4  cognizant,  loose  and  inadequate  provi* 
siooa  for  tha  relief  of  the  poor.  But  cttstooa  and  can* 
man  laiw  bad  probably  anaored  their  obaarvaaca  (Jab 
xxiv,  lot  previously  to  the  Mosaic  enactment,  and 
continup<l  for  a  long  but  indefinite  time  to  give  prafr- 
tir.il  force  to  tlie  statiitf.  >»or  were  the  'poor,"  to 
whom  appertained  Uie  right,  the  vague  class  of  svt- 
ferers  whom  wa  understand  by  the  term.  On  tba 
principles  of  tba  Moaaic  poli^r,  every  Habraw  fkmOy 
had  a  hold  on  a  certain  fixed  estate,  and  coold  by  no 
ordin.iiy  aipl  .isnal  ftilamity  1>e  wholly  beggared. 
Hence  its  indigent  memliers  bad  the  claims  of  kindred 
on  the  '  comers,'  etc.,  of  the  field  which  their  laaM 
brethren  reaped.   Similarly  tha  'atraagar'  waa  a  rae» 

ognised  dependent;  'within  thy  gates*  being  bla  ax> 
pressive  ilc'-rritition,  as  sharing.  thoiii,'h  not  by  any 
tie  of  blood,  the  domestic  claim.    Tliere  was  thns  a 

af  tba  light  ia  Hi 
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definite  anrl  n^certainal^le  character.  Neitlu-r  iln  wr 
discover  in  tlie  earlier  [H-riud  of  the  Hebrew  polity, 
cloidj  detailed  aa  ito  social  fe«tare«  are,  any  (;t  iiLr.il 
tnew  of  agnitan  diatnaa  Mid  tiM  BOMfe  coiulition  of 
the  coantrjr  whfcb  mitha  from  ft— «neh,  for  iaatance, 
as  is  proved  by  the  banditti  of  the  Hi  rmlLun  period. 
David,  a  popular  leader  (1  Sam.  xviii,  30 ;  xxi,  11), 
could  only  muster  from  feor  to  six  hundred  men  out 
of  all  Judab,  though  vveij  ona  that  wai  in  distreu,  in 
deb^  and  •rvy  one  that  waa  dlaeonteated,'  came  to 
him  (1  Sam.  xxil,  2;  x.xv,  13).  Further,  th<'  yKi^ifion 
of  the  Lcvites,  who  had  themselves  a  similar  claim 
on  the  produce  of  the  land,  but  no  posse^oion  in  ita 
aoU,  would  Mcon  Mi«ir  iofluanc*  «a  axpoandan,  taacb- 
«a,  tod,  fai  part,  admlnlfltraton  of  tho  law,  to  Ikvor  of 
ndl  a  claim.  In  the  l.ntpr  period  of  the  propheti  their 
constant  complaints  concerning  the  defrauding  of  the 
poor  ( I»a.  X,  2  ;  Amos  v,  11 ;  viii,  6)  ■oeni  to  ahow  that 
•nch  Laws  had  loat  their  practical  force.  (Thei*  two 
passages,  speaking  of '  taking  bnrdana  of  wheat  frook 
the  poor,'  and  of  'selling  the  refu.-w  1^°;] 
wheat,'  L  e.  perfaapo  the  gleaninga,  seem  to  point  to 
aonie  apeelal  erarfon  of  tiie  harreat  laws.)  Still  later, 

un'lcr  the  Scril>e?,  minute  le(?i.«l;ition  fixed  one  nixtieth 
as  the  portion  of  a  field  wliich  was  to  be  left  for  the 
legal  'comer,'  but  proviiied  also  (which  seems  hardly 
eoniiateat)  that  two  fields  s|ioaid  not  be  so  joined  as  to 
leaTe  one  eonwr  only  where  two  thoaM  flifrlj  he  reck- 
oned. The  proportion  lieiii;;  thiH  fixi^d,  all  the  (Train 
rai.;!it  Im-  re  ipcii.  and  onoui^h  to  *ati«fv  the  regulation 
sulcu-fjuently  jieptratcil  from  the  whole  crop.  This 
'  comer'  was,  like  tlie  gleaning,  titha-fkee.  Certain 
IMUnai^  t.  g;  nata,  pooMgfaMAaa,  vfnaa,  tad  aUvea, 
wemdaanedliiUatotlMlnw  of  the  comer.  Maimon- 
Hes,  indeed,  Tajra  down  the  principle  (ContHhitumes 
(h  '!  n  .f  pituprram,  cap.  ii,  1)  that  whati  ver  crop  or 
growth  is  lit  for  food,  is  luspt,  and  gathered  all  at  once, 
and  carried  into  store,  ia  UaUe  la  ttiat  law.  A  Gentile 
holding  land  in  Palestine  waa  Botdflened  liable  to  the 
abligation.  As  retard  14  Jews,  an  OTasion  seems  to 
have  been  sanctioned  as  fallows :  Whatever  field  was 
MOaocrated  to  the  Temple  and  its  services  was  held 
the  claim  of  the  poor;  an  owner  might 
it  while  the  crop  waa  on  it,  and  then 
Tcde«in  it,  when  in  the  sheaf,  to  lib  own  nie.  Thus 
till'  I  I  nr  would  lose  the  rinht  to  the  'comer.'  This 
n  iLiiti  U  us  of  the  '  Corban'  (Mark  vii,  11).  For  fur- 
tlier  information,  see  AoHicuLTURE.  "The  treatise 
Prah,  in  the  Klishna,  may  likewise  be  oonanltad,  aape- 
dally  chap.  I,  2,  »,  4,  5,  6;  II,  iv,  7;  abo  tiio  above- 
quoted  treatlaa  of  Mainunldea"  (Snith,  •.  T.).  8aa 
Habvebt. 

The  CSoHnMATB  (rispn  *^T^)  of  jr«naaalein, 

spoken  of  in  2  Kings  xlv,  13;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  9;  .ler. 
xxxi,  38,  was  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  ancient  city,  in 
Josephns's  "  second  wall,**  and  between  the  prseent 
sites  of  Calvary  and  the  Damaacna  Gate.  (See  Strong's 
Uarmang  and  Ej^totkim  i^tkt  GoiptU,  Appendix  ii,  p. 
17.)    800  JaBOSALBK. 

CoRNKR-sToifHf  (nSO  "j^X,  Job  xxxviii.  6;  Ifn. 
xxviii,  16 ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  nfaXi}  ywviai),  a  quoin 
or  block  of  great  importance  In  htalftiig  together  the 
aldea  of  a  bnilding.  (On  Psa.  cxliv,  12,  see  No.  9 
above.)  Some  of  the  corner-stones  in  the  ancient  work 
of  the  temple  foanddtions  nn-  17  or  19  feet  long,  and 
7|  feet  thick  (Robinson,  Reteardku^  i,  422).  Corner- 
atonoa  are  usually  laid  sidewaja  and  andwqra  alter- 
nate, ao  that  the  end  of  one  appears  above  or  below 
the  aida4lwe  of  the  next.  At  Nineveh  the  corners  are 
"I  iitii^timcs  formed  of  one  anpuhir  stone  (Layard,  Xiiw- 
vcA,  ii,  201).  The  corresponding  expression,  "liead 
«f  tha  comer  (T^B  tMi-t),  in  Vm.  exvUI,  tt,  la  hjr 
some  understood  to  mean  the  copinfc  or  ridge,  "coign 
of  vantage,"  i.  e.  topstone  of  a  building ;  but  as  in  any 
part  »  coruar  itoiia  BMMt  »f  aacaaally  he  of  yaat  im- 


]  i)rt.irir"\  fhc  phraso  "  corncr-stonn'"  Is  somctit 
to  dnnxte  any  principal  (lerson,  an  the  princes  of  Egjpt 
(I^.  xix,  IS),  and  is  thus  applied  to  our  Liord,  who, 
having  iMoa  OBoa  Bqteeted,  waa  afterward  act  in  tha 
highest  honor  (Matt  xxi,  42;  tee  Orottos  on  Fta. 
cxviii ;  comp.  Hamirr,  Obj.  ii,  350").  The  symholical 
title  of  "chief  corner-stoije''  {^Xi'lor  aK-i)i\yiiifia'ii>i;)  is 
also  applied  to  Christ  in  Eph.  ii,  '2*  1,  and  I  IVt.  ii,  8, 16, 
which  last  pasaags  la  a  quotation  trom  Isa.  xxviii,  Id, 
where  the  Sept  has  Ae  aanewohla.  Hm  "comers 
stone,"  or  half  i:n(1i  r!yinf;  tiiiftre's,  properly  makes 
no  part  of  the  /oundation,  from  which  it  i»  di.stingttished 
in  Jer.  li,  56;  though,  as  the  edifice  rests  thereon,  it 
may  be  so  called.  Sometimea  it  deaotsa  those  aiaa> 
ahre  daha  which,  bdag  plaeed  towarda  tiie  hoMom  of 
any  wall,  serve  to  Mnd  the  work  together,  as  In  Isa. 
xxviii,  16.  Of  these  there  were  often  two  layers, 
without  cement  or  mortar  (Hloonitield,  Rfceni.  Stftpip. 
on  ^ii.  ii,  20).  Christ  is  called  a  "comer-stone," 
(1.)  fa  taihranoe  to  hla  being  the  foundation  of  tiM 
Christian  faith  (Eph.  11,  20)  ;  (2.)  In  reference  to  the 
imi>ort-mce  and  conspicuousness  of  the  place  he  ocen> 
pies  (1  I'et.  ii,  C);  and  (3.)  Since  men  often  stumble 
against  a  projecting  coraer-stone,  Christ  is  therefore 
so  called,  because  his  gospd  wOl  be  the  cause  of  ag- 
gravated condemnation  to  thoee  who  f^aet  it  0^*^ 

xxi,  14).     Sec  STCMBLIKO-eXOXK. 

Tl)f  pn  phft  (Zi  ch.  X,  4),  speaking;  of  Judah,  after 
the  return  from  the  exile,  says,  "out  of  him  came 
f  i.  e.  shall  come]  forth  the 

him  the  nail ;"  probably  ratallng  alttmatily  to  tk» 

"  coraer-stone,"  tlie  Meadah. 

CoraeruB,  CnBiamnnmm  (RSaimt),  a  Ocraian 

divine,  was  bom  in  Franconia  l.')18,  and  was  educated 
under  his  uncle,  Conrad  Winipina.  In  1640  lie  was 
made  professor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  and  ecclesl- 
aatical  aaperinteadent.  He  aided  Andrei  hi  the  pnp> 
aration  of  the  Fomrala  of  Coneoni  (tee  Cohoord),  and 
w  nite  povoral  works  in  Ilililical  literature  and  theology, 
now  of  little  account,  lie  died  April  17, 1549.— Uel- 
cUor  Adaai,  FIto  AadStotwa,  1,  aiA. 

Cornet,  properly  "li^te,  lAopAar'  (prob.  from  ''B^, 
to  be  bright,  with  reference  to  the  clearness  of  sound ; 
comp.  Psa.  xvi,  6),  Gr.  aakmyX,  Lat.  inmno, 

a  loud-sounding  instrument,  made  of  the  horn  of  a  rsm 
or  of  a  chamois  (sometimce  of  an  ox),  and  used  by  the 
aadeat  Hebrewa  for  rignals,  for  aaQonaeiag  tha  ^3^*^, 
"jubilee"  (T^v.  xxv,9),  for  proclaiming  the  new  year 
(Mishno,  Roth  UaJuuuh^  iii  and  iv),  for  the  purpose  of 
war  (Jer.  iv,  5, 19;  comp.  Job  xxxls,  SS),  as  well  at 
for  the  sentinels  jjlaced  at  the  wafnii-tnivers  ti>  pivc 
notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  (Kzi  k.  xxxiii,4,6). 
Sh'<]ihnr  is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.V.  "trumpet," 
but "  coroet"  ia  need  in  1  Chron.  zv,  28 ;  2  Chron.  zr, 
14;  Fte.  xcTlli, «t  Hoa.  t. S.  "Ooraot**  la  alao  em- 
ployed in  2  Sam.  vi,  5,  for  C^r!?5r:,  vu  wtriwm',  ttttra, 
a  musical  instrument  or  rattle,  which  pave  a  tinkling 
sevad  on  being  Jkaim  {ased  in  Eirrpt  in  the  worship 
of  Isis;  see  Wilkinson,  ii,  323  sq.).'  Finally,  in  Dan. 
iii,  5,  7,  10,  16,  for  the  Chald.  (and  iieb.^  term  -.-^p, 
1-e'ren,  a  horn  (as  elsewhere  rendered)  or  simple  tulte. 

Orientol  scholars  for  tlie  laoat  part  coaaidar  the  «lo> 
phar  and  the  kere»  to  be  one  and  the  same  mnsleal  fa- 

strument;  but  some  Riblic.1l  critics  reg.irdthe  fh-^phar 
and  the  nn^f'IXn,  chaUoUerah'  (invariably  rendered 
"trompet"'la  the  A.V.),  aa  belonging  to  the  speelaa 
of  the  fcre»i,the  general  term  for  a  horn  (.loel  Brill,  in 
preface  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms).  J ahn 
ili-stinpuishes  form,  "  the  horn  or  crooked  trumpet," 
from  ehattotierak,  the  etiaight  trampet,  aa  instmmeat 
a  coMt  In  kogth,  hollow  throughout,  and  at  tiia  horgar 
extremity  SO  shaped  as  to  resemble  the  month  of  a 
short  bill"  (_ArdMdog.  xcv,  4,  6);  but  the  generally 
laaetfad  opialoo  ii,  lliak  fcroi  daalgaataa  tba 
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horn,  and  Aofkar  tbe  long  and  atralght  one.  The 
comet  properly  denote*  a  fthrill  wind  rnilitar}-  instru- 
ment of  wood,  now  mostly  hupfrMMltMl  l,y  tli.  <Jh-e.  It 
was  bluwn  with  a  month-piece,  and  varied  in  bim  and 
tone  (Menenne'a  Eearmoma  Dmver$dle).  Ths  Mnmds 
emitted  from  the  oomet  in  modern  tiooM  are  exceed- 
ini^lj  harsh,  although  the/  piodiioe  •  Mdenm  e(foct. 
flMMnw. 


Comet* :  a,  tram  HerralaBeiun ;  h,  from  Calmei. 


"The  ulver  trninpeto  (q^^  ninxixn)  which  Mo- 
tes «aa  diaifad  to  Amiiah  for  fhe  liraelflae  wen  to 

be  used  for  the  following  purfxtHcs  :  fur  f  lie  (-filling  to- 
gether of  the  assemltly,  for  thi'  journeying  of  Uio 
camps,  for  suundin);  the  alunn  of  vtur.  uuil  fur  cele- 
brating the  lacridoes  on  festivals  and  new  moons 
(iriin.x,l>10).  ThsdMiM  eoBUiiaadtliioiighMeees 
was  restricted  to  two  trumpets  only,  and  these  were  to 
be  coimded  Ity  the  sons  of  Aaron,  tli<'  anointed  priests 
<tf  the  sanctuary-,  ami  not  by  laynnn.  It  would  seem, 
hfliwever,  that  at  a  later  period  an  impressioo  prsTail- 
•d  that*  while  the  trumpets  weresnAiedtobesoiniid- 
ed  only  by  the  ptleets  wilkm  the  sanctuary,  they  might 
be  nsed  by  others,  not  of  the  priesthood,  wUKovt  the  sa- 
cred edifice'  (Conrail  Wt^n' n  AntiquiUitts  Hrbmicrt,  par. 
i,  sec.  vii, '  Sacerdotum  com  inatrtunentia  ipsorum'). 
Ib  the  age  of  Solomon  the  '  sQver  tnunpeta'  were  in- 
creased in  number  to  ISO  (3  Chron.  t,  12) ;  and,  inde- 
pendently of  the  objeeta  wt  which  they  had  been  first 
introduced,  they  were  now  employed  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Temple  as  an  aooompaoiment  to  songs  of  thanka- 
glvlBg  and  pi»lM*  • 

JbW,  53"!'',  used  sometimes  for  the '  year  of  Ju- 
bilee' (^ai^ll  rvqi  oomp.  Lev.  zxr, U,  16^  with  zxr, 
28, 90X  generally  deoetoe  fhe  fawUtntion  ef  JobOee; 
but  in  some  instuncc-s  it  sjKikon  of  jis  a  musical  in- 
•trument,  resembling  in  iti»  object,  if  not  in  its  shape, 
the  ktrm  end  the  tkophar.  Gesenius  pronoano^i  yobd 
to  be  *Ml  eiM»MtOt>oetic  word,  signi^yiDg^iMbai  or  a 
jojfU  eooiid,  aad  Iwnco  applied  to  the  souid  ef  •  trum- 
pet signal,  like  n?^'^rt' ('alarm,'  Num.  x,  5) ;  and  Dr. 
liank  is  of  opinion  that  *  the  word  tobkl  is  only  an 
«pitlMft'(Pa<u«>n8,p.4Ma,iioto).  WUttlsdlfllenlt 
to  divest  y»it>fl  of  tlif  mf,\i!inK  of  a  sounding  in^tru- 
ment  in  the  following  iiistauces :  '  When  the  trumpet 
^fSgWX^  nondeth  long,  they  sball  oome  vp  to  On 
mount'  (Exod.  x!x,  IS);  'And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  when  they  make  a  long  blast  with  tho  ram's 
bon*  *|^|^  Jadum  vi,  6);  'And  let  seven 

priests  bear  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  hana'  (m'^f  iti 
B'^^:^i%  Josh,  vi,  6).    See  Jcbilek. 

**Tha  aaoadtag  of  the  comal  0|i«^  ttrpTi)  was 
tils  distinguishing  ritual  feature  of  tlio  festival  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  under  tho  denomination  of  'a  day  of 
blowing  trumpeU'  (nr^n  Or,  Num.  xxlx,  IX  or  'a 
memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets'  (ny!|*^r\  ')"''*^?T,  Lev. 
zxiii,  2i) ;  and  that  rite  is  still  observed  by  the  Jews 
in  their  oelebcatioB  of  the  same  festival,  which  they 
now  eall  *tbe  day  of  memorial'  Qi'^^n  Bit),  and  also 
'JTew  Tear*  (nsrn  dwh).  'Some  commenUtors,' 
«nra  BeaeaaiftUer,  'have  laada  this  faatival  vaftr  to 
fhe  preaarrathiB  af  Iaaa«  (Qaa.  udi),  wham  Ik  b 
eallad  Ijf  tta  Jaw*  *«ha  BinUag  aflMM' 


(pnX^  nnpr).  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
name  of  the  festival  is  derived  from  the  usual  land  af 
tnunpeu  (ram's  horns)  then  in  use,  and  that  ttie  oh* 
ject  of  the  fisstival  waa  the  celebration  of  the  new  year 
and  the  eshortatioB  to  tiianksgivinpi  for  the  blessings 
experienced  in  the  year  ju>t  lini-bi  d.  1  lii-  ii»e  of  cor- 
nets by  the  priests  in  all  the  cities  of  tho  land,  not  in 
Jerusalem  only  (where  two  silver  trumpets  were  add- 
ed, whUa  the  Lanritas  chanted  the  81st  Psalm),  was  a 
suitable  neaaa  far  that  object'  {^Morgadand,  vol.  ii, 
No.  a.T,  on  I.<'v  xxiii,  24). 

"Although  the  festival  of  the  first  day  of  the  sev- 
enth month  is  denominated  by  the  Mishna  *New  Year,' 
and  notwithstanding  that  it  waa  ohaerrsd  as  soeh  bj 
the  Hebrews  fn  the  age  of  the  eeeond  temfde,  there  ta 

no  reason  whatcvrr  to  bclirvo  thnt  it  had  such  a  name 
or  character  in  the  times  of  Moses.  The  Pentateuch 
fixes  the  vernal  eqtdnox  (tite  period  of  the  institution 
of  the  Faesorar)  aa  the  eommencenMot  of  the  Jewish 
year;  hot  Ihr  more  tftan  twenty  uenluiles  the  Jews 

have  dated  tlu  ir  new  ye.ir  from  tJic  autumnal  equi- 
nox, wliii  h  l.ikc.H  jilacc  aiiout  the  season  when  the  fes- 
tival of  '  the  day  of  sounding  the  comet'  is  held.  Rab> 
binical  tradition  represents  this  festival  as  the  anni- 
versary  of  the  crsotiaa  of  the  world,  but  tiie  statement 
receives  no  direct  support  from  S.  rii-tnre.  ("n  the 
.contrary,  Moties  expressly  declares  that  the  mouth 
I  Abib  (the  mixm  of  the  spring)  is  to  ite  regarded  by 
the  Uetwews  as  tho  lirsl  month  of  the  year :  '  ThiiB 
nMBth  shall  ha  mto  yon  the  beginning  (rtt"*)  of 
months  t  ftahallhe  the  first  (CK")  month  of  the  year 
to  yen*  (Kiod.  rf, »)  (Mank,  /Vifmiias,  p.  m  Sea 
Tsan. 

"Tho  intention  of  the  appointoMnl  of  the  festival 
'of  the  sounding  of  the  cornet,'  as  well  as  the  duties 
of  the  sacred  Institittion,  appear  to  be  set  forth  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  '  Sound  the  comet  ("C*t.")  iu 
Zion,  sanctity  the  fast,  proclaim  the  solemn  asM-nibly' 
(Joel  il,  16).  Agreeably  to  the  onlcr  in  which  this 
pesaage  runs,  the  hutittttion  of '  tlie  festival  of  sonndc 
ing  the  eornet'saswa  to  ha  the  prslode  and  prepaiap 
tlon  fbr the  awftddnyaf  alODsaient.  Tlie  divine  com- 
mand  for  that  lhat  Is  oonnected  with  that  for  -  the  day 
of  sounding  the  comet'  by  the  conjunctive  particle 
~it.  ^  IJbtmte  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  aeventh 
month  Is  the  day  of  atonement'  (Lev.  xxiii,  27).  Ueie 
'^X  (likewise)  unites  the  festival '  of  the  day  of  soQnd» 
ing  the  comet'  with  the  solemnity  of  the  day  of  aton*> 
mont  precisely  as  the  same  particle  connects  the  *  fe»> 
tival  of  tabernacles'  with  the  'observance  of  the  cere- 
monial of  '  the  i^t  of  tile  kadar-tnb,  the  palm 
branehaa,*  ale.  (Ler.  xztt,  M^.  Hm  wmA  *aol. 
cmn  assembly'  (H^X?)  in  the  verse  from  Joel  quMfcd 
above  applies  to  the  festival  '  eighth  day  of  solemn 
aasembly'  (rnx9  '*pai^)  (Ur.  zxiS,  tl)^  fha j 
rite  of  the  festive  cycle  of  Timi  (laa  T 
DucowKt,  i,  291-2). 

"  Besides  the  use  of  the  comet  on  .the  festival  af 
*  blowing  the  trampeta,'  It  la  also  aonaded  in  the  ajn^ 
gogne  at  the  elose  of  the  sarrlee  fhr  tiie  day  of  atone- 
ment,  and,  among  the  Jews  who  adopt  the  ritu.il  of 
the  Srphardim,  on  tho  seventii  day  of  tho  feast  of  tab* 
emacles,  known  by  the  post-biblical  donominatioa  of 
■  the  circat  Hosannah'  I^IQVI)."— 8aiith,a.T. 
See  TiaMi'ET. 

Comhert  or  Coombext.  See  Cobsajusts. 

Cornice  (Gr.  ropvvic,  a  mmi  Ume\  a  horinnrtal 
moulded  projection  crowning  the  angle  of  a  building 
or  any  of  its  parts,  varying  with  the  different  orders 
and  periods  of  architecture.  In  the  early  Gothic  the 
cornice  oonsistsd  of  n  eorbelMaUe  (q.  v.).  Later,  a 
deep  hollow,  witt  ft  itepto  manMIng  (astragal)  below, 
or  mon  mnnVHwgi  Anrr%  and  wUh  flowers, 
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gp|«««t«,  or  angeLi  richly  carved  in  the  hoUow,  consU-  ' 
tinted  the  predominant  feature.  With  tlie  Benaiaaauce 
thfl  cornice  returned. 


Oarata. 


CWrOBA  Ui«  lower  OMinber  of  a  cUwical 

MrntM.   The  lioriiontel  under  amlkee  of  H  b  called 

the  Kffil.  Fnu'li^'i  tcclesiMttal  Writers  often  have 
applied  the  term  coruuu  to  the  Mmldrcuhix  ap»ia  of  a 


CoronSlti,  (T.)  "  a  nnmp  of  tho  anrirnt  clprp?-,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  gi^'cn  to  them  in  c^ln^equence  of 
tteir  eharcn  crowns.  But  lUnglunn  uml  others  have 
■hows  that  the  tooeoie,  ae  oaed  by  the  Eomaniata,  did 
BoC  eslflt  at  the  time  of  the  fartvodoetlaa  efthb  epithet. 
The  custom  wa^^  to  cut  the  hair  to  a  moderate  defn^e 
•imply  for  the  sake  of  decent  appearatiLC,  and  cppe- 
daliy  to  avoid  conformity  to  the  t-xiitin^  fa»hion  of 
iraarhig  long  hair.  St.  Jacome  layi  that  none  but  the 
prfaeteof  IbIi  aadflemirfehnvadHKveiicrawBa.  The 
(trm  crrrifi'tfi  m\p,ht  fie  ^ven  to  the  clergy  out  of  ro- 
tpet  t  to  their  othce  and  character,  which  were  hold  in 
prc.it  honor.  It  was  customary,  in  uddres^^in;;  lli^ll- 
opa,  to  UM  aome  title  of  respect,  aucb  sa  per  ooroaam^ 
•M  ptt  mrmam  ve$tram ;  and  the  aUwioii  wmj  be  to 
the  corona,  or  mitre,  which  the  hisbope  ware  ae  a  part 
of  their  priostly  dress ;  or  it  may  Iw  conrfdered  as  a 
nn'tuplmrii  jil  rxjirc^i-ion,  denoting  the  hunor  and  dig-  I 
ni^  of  the  epiacopal  order"  (Farrar,  a.  t.).— Bingham, 
<kif.  EeeL  vi,  It,  17.  | 

^I.)  A  title  traditionally  pivon  to  four  martvrs — 
Serema,  Sevoriamm,  ( "arjHiphoni'i,  and  Victorinus — so  , 
named  tiecause,  it  is  said,  they  were  lulled,  in  3<>1,  hy  | 
liaving  crotcnt  with  sharp  nails  pressed  into  their  I 
heads.   A  charch  erected  at  Rome  In  their  honor  is  ^ 
mentioned  by  pope  Gregory  I,  and  still  exists.  Tliey 
are  commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Rome  on  Nov.  8 ; 
the  Actt  of  their  martyrdiuti  are  spulOlM*    fiat  Wet- 
ser  u.  Welte,  Kirck.-Lex.  ii,  8'<0. 

Corporal  (corporals,  sc.  rilum\  the  linen  cloth 
which  is  spread  over  the  symlxds  after  communion. 
It  is  10  called  from  being  originally  intended  to  rep- 
leeent  the  tbeetla  wUdi  onrLoid'i  bod]r(egrjm»)  was 

wnpiied  after  death.  It  i"  of  HneB  with  reference  to 
Luko  xxiii,  53.  Oijpnally  it  was  SO  largo  as  to  cover 
the  host  and  the  wine,  hence  the  name  jutUa  {itkijrov); 
bat  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  received  its  present  smaller 
■lie.  It  was  retained  by  the  English  Reformers.— 
Herzo?,  ReaI-EHq^.mtiUi  WetSMTll. Welte,  JTikA^ 

CORPORAL  INFLfCrrOKS.    1.  b  all  ages, 

amnn);  thii  I^melites,  htaiing  was  the  commonest  form 
of  iKxlily  chastisement  known  in  civil  offences  (Ucut. 
zxv,  2),  e.  g.  in  caaes  of  a  team  of  different  sorts  of 
beasts  (L  e.  driver  aa  well  ae  the  peiaoa  dtting  in 
the  wagonX  Ibity  btowa  van  Inaieled  ^Mma,  CXi7. 
vttl,S).  8«a  BwiDTADO.  TlMdelliiqaeBtfNibably 


received  the  stroVes  from  a  stick  (comp.  Prov.  x,  13; 
a  rod  of  "scorpion."*"  is  named  in  1  Kings  xii,  11, 14; 
2  Chron.  xi,  14,  either  a  thorny,  knotty  staff  [comp. 
<eoi7»o  in  Isidor.  Origg.  v,  27, 18 ;  thongs  of  oxhide  are 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xix,  20,  as  r*^i?3 ;  bat  see  Gese- 
nius,  Thes.  p.  234],  or  one  set  with  |M>intcd  projections 
[Geaen.  Thu,  p.  l(Nt23,  probably  an  unusual  severity), 
in  a  proetrate  attitode  (not  on  the  soles  of  the  fSset,  as 
in  the  modem  East,  Arvieux,  Ui,  198),  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  judge  (comp.  Wilkinson,  ii,  41 ;  Rosellini, 
ii,  3,  p.  274);  tiut  nut  over  forty  stripof  i  Deut.  .\xv, 
2).  ilie  later  Jewiiih  infliction  (see  the  Mii^hna,  J/imv 
00(1)  was  executed  by  means  of  a  twisted  leather 
thong  (whip),  and  the  blows,  not  exceeding  thirty* 
nine  in  nomlier  (^Maecotk,  ill,  10;  compare  Josepbus, 
AtU.  iv,  8,  21 ;  2  Cor.  xi,  24),  were  dealt  by  tlie  officer 
of  jasdce  (l^n)  upon  the  calprit,  who  stood  beat  for* 
ward  {Maeeodi,  iii,  12).  The  eoaea  la  whidi  this  pon- 
ishment  Mas  ap[)lied  were  sonwtlnMS  such  as  were 
deemed  a  capital  offence  by  the  Hoe^c  law  {Maccoihy 
iU,  cap.  IS).  That  scourging  was  also  in  vogue  in  the 
synagogue  appaaia  from  the  Kew  Teat.  (Matt  z,  17  $ 
xxiii,  34),  where  tliera  eeema  to  be  an  allorton  to  flra 
threefold  sentence  that  prevailed  in  that  occ1csin«tic4iI 
court  (Ughtfoot,  Hor.  Utbr.  p.  332) ;  yet  the  Talmud- 
istM  are  not  agreed  whether  forty  blows  could  be  in- 
flicted in  any  oaae  (8mStdr.  1, 2).  See  Snraooovs. 
Scoorging  ia  nMotimied  (Aele  t,  40)  la  a  penalty  fat 

the  power  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  an  increase  of  sevr-rity 
being  employed  in  in.ttances  of  re|M!;ited  olTi  lu  o  (>'<;«- 
hedr.  ix,  5;  see  Weadt,  De  debitii  rrriduit,  Krlanp>n, 
1824).  See  CoDnoUi.  Under  the  Syrian  role  chaa. 
tfeemoDt  wMi  tiie  iMh  ocean  aa  a  fiMroi  of 


of  twtare  (9 

Mace,  vii,  1 ;  comp.  JaTMal,  xiii,  1^'> ;  Cicero,  Cluent, 
GA).  See  Flauki-latioh.  Tin:  Roman  scourging 
(jpftaytWovv,  ^atmyoin-)  with  thongs  was  infiictc<l  on 
Jesus  before  crocifixion  (Matt,  xxix,  26 ;  John  xix, 
1),  and  on  the  apoetleo  as  a  civil  penalty  (Acts  zvi, 
22, 87) ;  but  Roman  citizens  could  only  be  beaten  with 
rods  {virtjis  txedi,  Cicero,  Verr.  v,  66 ;  comp.  Acta  xxli, 
2"i)-  Th.it  this  punishmpnt  iiii|_-ht  be  carried  to  a  fa- 
tal extent  is  evident  (Cicero,  I  'err.  v,  &4;  Pluto,  0pp. 
ii,  628) ;  it  was  ganonlly  applied  with  fearful  severity 
by  the  Roman  gmmow  (Joesfhiu,  War,  ^  b,  i). 
See  SrouROK. 

2.  riivHicul  injiiri(>s  committed  upon  a  free  Israelite 
were  to  be  avenged  by  retaliation  upon  the  author 
(Bsod.sxl,SSa9.{  Lrr.sdr,  lAiq.).  See  Daju^ 


S.  Of  Ibielgn  corporal  tnttetkna  we  may  here  eon- 

merate  the  following:  (1.)  Partial  dichotomy,  or  the 
catting  off  of  the  nose  and  ears,  aliio  of  the  hands  or 
one  of  them,  which  species  of  punishment  was  often 
pnctited  among  the  later  Jews,  but  chiefly  in  tumult- 
oons  timet  (Joseph  us,  U/e,  80,  84,  86).  A  similar 
maiming;  of  the  toes  occurs  among  the  Cnn.aanitish  in- 
cident-(  t  ''"'!?-  *,  7).  In  Egypt  fuch  mutilations  were 
sanotii  iir  1  Ity  law;  and  it  was  usually  the  member 
throagh  which  the  offsnce  bad  been  committed  that 
waaeatoflr(Dlod.  8le.i,78);  the  adoHafaii  niut  asK 
piate  her  crime  by  the  loss  of  the  no«e  (so  as  to  spoil 
her  countenance),  a  penalty  to  which  Ezek.  xxiii,  26, 
ia  usually  referred,  a  pa.ssago,  however,  that  rather  re- 
lates to  iSabyloniu  assge.  (On  the  Feiaian  ciutom, 
see  Xeoophea,  AmA.  1,  ^  18;  Cnttioa,  t,  6,  S;  tB,  0, 
40.  An  allusion  to  dichotomy  occurs  in  the  Behistnn 
inscription;  see  Kawlinson's  explanation,  p.  9,  17.) 
On  captives  in  war  such  disfigurations  were  and  still 
are  (Bnesegger,  Rfite,  ii,  138)  moat  nscklesaly  perpe- 
broted.  (C)  Blinding  C^T)  wee  a  Chaldaan  (Jer.  Ill, 
11  ;  2  Kin;j;s  xw,  7)  anil  ancient  Por^ijin  punishment 
(Herodotus,  vii,  18).  See  ExB.  It  still  prevails  in 
Persia  with  regard  to  printM,  irlw  am  sometimes  thus 
deprived  of  ail  prospect  to  the  snooMahm}  vision  is 
aol  entirriy  obliterated  by  the  proeoao  anplojed  in 
(Chaidtn,T,a48;  RaMnlnAll«,Jrdly^■Liii, 
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250  !iq. ;  a  different  treatment  Is  mentioned  by  Proco- 
piui>,  in  i'hut.  Cod.  &i,  p.  3'i).  The  extinctioo  of  Uie 
eyee  (p73'*9~nM  «  pnurtice  ftvqueot  in  PmU 
(CtealM,  Pen.  5),  b  named  in  Jndg.  xrl,  21,  as  •  piece 
of  Pbilbtine  barbarity;  in  1  Sam.  xi,  12,  the 
atrocity  a{<)>enrs  to  liave  olitaincil  witlitlie 
—Winer,  ii,  14.     See  riMSiijiEJlT. 

Corporation,  Kcclesiastical  (Coupra  Ecclf.- 
eiASTict'M),  an  association  for  ceclcfiinstii  al  purjKtses 
MDctioDcd  by  tbe  state  and  recognised  as  a  civil  per- 
MO  (e>*)nw).  Among  Hm uatl tights  tt corporations 
m  those  to  acquire  property,  to  contract  obligations 
•ad  debts,  to  sne  and  be  sued.  Their  legal  Rtatuti  may 
be  replluti-d  l  illu  r  liy  goncnil  1.»W8  upplvin^  to  all 
corporation'^  of  a  certain  cXa^s,  or  by  special  laws  given 
for  (ht.-  h<  iK'tit  of  one  corporation  oldy.— WolMir  n. 
Welte,  A'lrcAew-L**.  ii,  881. 

Coipaa  (n^^S,  jfedj/ah',  Kcb.  iii,  8)  •  carcase,  as 
rendered  in  Jadg!      t,  9,  cloewhero  ^'liodf;** 

p^ftr^2  Kinjrs  xiv,  .15;  Isa.  xxwii,  fl,  a  "  rnroise" 
or  ** body"  [usually  deailj,  us  4  isewlure  rendered; 
WTUfta,  Mark  vi,  29,  a  dead  "  liiMiy"  or  '•  carcase,"  as 
•Isewhero  modored)^  tho  dead  body  of  •  hnman  being. 
See  Caroaob. 

Corpoa  CatholioOmm  (JMjf  of  the  Catkolir$\ 
flamerly  tbe  ooUectivo  nam*  of  tho  Bomaa  Catholic 
statea  of  Gennaay,  ao  eontradialiBgtdBlied  titm  the 

Corjmi  Evangflic'irum  (<\.  v.")  of  the  TVoti-'t.int  states. 
It  was  not  until  after  tin-  trvaty  of  Westphalia,  where- 
in the  i>oi«!  iunl,  l  y  <(ettling,  oo  to  »ay,  the  rights  of 
both  parties,  officially  reoognioed  their  asiatoace,  that 


Qfle.  Yet  tbe  confsderation  had  existed  l)efore  the 
CorpuM  Ermgtlieorum,  as  l»  proved  by  tlie  liarnionious 
action  of  the  Homan  Catholic  f<tate.<i  at  the  Diet  of  Nu- 
remberg and  tbe  decisions  of  the  Confederation  of  Rat- 
isbon  (1524).  The  elector  of  Blayence  waa  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  CorpuM  Catholieontm,  which  generally  held 
its  proceedings  in  a  convent  of  that  city  in  which  the 
diet  happened  to  meet.  The  aholiticn  of  the  Cimnan 
£m|4re  in  1806  led  to  the  extinrtion  of  the  Coijiut 
BeaitgtUcorum,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  that  of  the 
CorpH$  Catholicorum.-—9>efi  Faber,  Eiutfii$eke  Staato- 
Cantzleif,  who,  in  vol.  liii,  p.  237,  givM  *  complete  list 
of  till'  ht.'ite*  constituting  the  Corpui  Ciith^  lifiirtm ; 
Hoscr,  TeutKku  StaaU-RedH,  etc ;  and  CoRrcs  £vAii- 
OBUOOBOII. 

Corpus  Christl  (T""'///  '[fHirUf),  n  fertival  !n.«ti- 
tuted  in  the  Kuniiin  (  hiirrh  in  honor  of  the  con.ietTnted 
host  anil  of  tranAulwtantiation.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
a  nun  of  l^ba»  named  Juliana.  In  1280,  while  look- 
ing at  llw  Ml  moon,  ohe  oaid  liio  aair  a  gap  fai  to  orbv 
and,  \lj  a  revolution  fVoni  heat'cn,  learned  tint  tilO 
moon  represented  the  Christian  Cluirch,  and  tbe  gap 
the  want  of  a  certain  fe<itival — that  of  the  adoration 
of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  host — which 
dto  woa  to  begin  to  celebrate,  and  to  annomee  to  the 
world.  Further,  in  1264,  while  a  priest  at  Dolsena, 
who  did  not  believe  in  tran!(uh»tantiation,  was  going 
through  the  ceremony  of  Iwnediction,  it  is  said  dropi 
of  blood  Cell  on  bis  surplice,  and,  when  he  endeavored 
to  eonoeal  tiwm  In  tin  fidds  of  bis  garment,  tiiej  formed 
bloody  images  of  the  host !  A  bloody  surplice  is  still 
•aid  to  be  shown  at  Civita  Veerhia.  Urban  IV  pulw 
lished  in  the  same  year  a  hull,  in  which  he  ap{>ointed 
tbe  Thursday  of  tbe  week  after  Pentecost  for  the  ccle- 
taration  of  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  throughout  Chris- 
tondooa,  and  promised  aheolntion  for  a  period  of  from 
fmty  to  one  hundred  days  to  the  penitent  who  took 
[xirt  in  it.  It  was  afterwanlo  neglected,  but  was  re- 
f*t;il'li.«hed  hy  Clement  V,  and  tiince  that  time  the  fes- 
tival has  been  oh«?rved  as  one  of  the  most  important 
in  tlM  Bonisli  Choich.  Splendid  proooialoaa  fom  a 
;oflt.  Tho  ^ndrm  liokmging  to  tlia  choir  wMi 


the  streets  in  ftont  of  the  priest  who  carries  the  host 
in  a  precious  liox,  where  it  cm  he  seen  muler  a  canopy 
held  hy  four  laymen  of  rank.  \  t  rowd  of  common 
people  closes  the  procession. — Buck,  i>tc<.  a.  t.  ;  EUt 
ott,  DtlmeatioH  qf  lUmamm,  bk.  ii,  ch.  Sligll, 
IJandb.  d.  Christl.  Alterthumfr,  and  "itfufwItH  thONS 
and  for  tbe  Romish  view,  Butler,  F^tatlt  md  ntl$, 
treatise  xi. 

Cozpos  Dootlliue,  tbe  name  given  to  certain 
collections  of  writings  which  were  intended  to  have 
.lutliority  in  the  rniti>t:int  rhun  luMif  (Jermany.  The 
most  important  of  tliese  colIectionH  are  the  following: 
1.  Corpus  Phitlippiatm,  also  called  &izon«cvas  cr  Mi^ 
nietm  (pnUialiod  in  1660,  fol.  and  often).  It  contain* 
ed  the  three  general  symbols  (the  Apostolic,  NicsMui, 
and  Athanasi  iii  1.  th^-  (">iiif>  >siiiii  nf  .\iij;sbur);  (the  /rr-a- 
ritUa)  and  the  AjMjlogy,  and  Melanchthon's  Iaici  Cin»- 
muttes,  Examm  OnUmmdonaitf  and  rup.  ad  artie.  Ba- 
varie.  It  fRM  flonoidNad  as  aTpte^Uriniitk,  and 
violently  denoonead  by  fho  itgoimH  Lattiefani.  The 
Elcctnr  of  S  ixony,  in  1569,  threatened  with  deposaition 
all  who  refuited  to  teach  in  accordance  with  it,  hut 
subsequently  this  decree  was  repealed,  and  a  numWr 
of  defendanoftbeworltwoNtriedandimpriMHied.  S. 
The  Oufua  DoOHmt  Fomtrmkwm  had  tbe  aame  CM^ 

tent-i  the  preceding  one.  .1.  The  Corpus  Ihirlrmm 
Prulmicum  (i'rusRian),  also  called  Rrpftitio  dortrina  fC- 
cUsiattictr,  was  published  in  1567,  and  directed  against 
theOeiandrianorrocB.  AdecrMoftbepiinoo,inlM7, 
preocflbeditaa  ninla  of  IhiOiiir  alltfanM  to  eoB% 
and  declared  that  MM  wilo  nlhiad  to  afloopt  it  ihonld 
receive  office. 

Corpua  EvangelicSmm  (hi%  of  de  EMHfiK 

cal),  formerly  tbe  coUectiTO  name  of  the  evangelical 
states  of  Germany.  The  first  league  was  made  be- 
tween Saxony  and  Hes-ie  in  Other  evangelical 
states  followed,  and  at  the  Ihrotcstation  of  Spires  in 
1529,  the  Corpus  Evanftlkorm  was  organfased.  In  the 
Nanmbeqt nligloainaoQe In  1632, it  entered  as  such 
in  reUition  with  the  ^rpa*  OiMoNeonm  (q.  v.).  The 
head-quarters  of  the  latter  wi  re  in  the  electorate  of 
Mayence,  while  Saxony  httKKl  at  the  head  of  the  evan- 
gelical states.  At  the  close  of  tbe  sixteenth  centmy, 
Frederic  III,  elector  of  the  Fdatinate,  liaTiag  beeono 
Protestant,  became  liead  of  tbe  Oarpm  Emmgilhanmf 
hut  after  he  had  lost  all  his  states  in  the  Thirty  Tears* 
War,  Sweden  t«X)k  the  lea<l.  w  lii<  h  was,  however,  re- 
atoied  to  Saxony  by  tbe  Diet  of  After  tbe  elec- 
toral bonae  of  Siuuiny  had  become  Romanist,  the  lead 
of  the  Corjmt  EttmgtKeonm  was  daimed  by  seTenl 
other  Protestant  ctate.a;  yet  it  remained  finally  with 
Saxony,  it  being,  however,  stipulated  that  the  envoy 
of  Saxony  should  receive  bis  instructions,  notfhnn  tlM 
elector,  bat  ftmn  the  college  of  the  privy  coandl  at 
Dreiden.   The  Cefpm  BKmgtSt«rm  ended  wift  tlw 

dis.inlntion  of  the  fiernian  eniiiire  in  If^Ofi, — llerzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  iii,  156;  Bulow,  Lebtr  gesck.  u.  Vcrf. 
dei  Corp.  Etang.  (1796). 

Coipnn  Jurla  Canonici  a  collection  of  tbe 
sources  of  the  Church  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  consisting  of  oM  canons,  resolutions  of  coun- 
[  cils,  decrees  of  popes,  and  writings  of  Church  fathers. 
Tbe  collection  gradually  arose  from  the  desire  to  haTO 
for  the  decision  of  ecclesiastical  cases  a  law-book  of 
equally  general  authority  as  the  Corpus  Juris  CtriUt 
ytfi.'sessed  in  the  jirov  inre  of  cix  il  legislation.  Its 
component  parts  were  originnlly  compiled  in  strict  im> 
itation  of  tbe  Corpus  Juris  Cirilis. 

I.  Compoumt  Purti, — Generally  recognised  as  parta 
of  the  Corpus  Jwn$  Camomti,  and  constituting  w  hat  ia 
called  the  Corpus  Juns  dansum,  are  the  DrrrrtuM 
Gratiani  (llf)!).  the  decretals  of  Gregorj-  IX  (1234), 
the  Liber  Sextut  of  Boniface  VIII  (1296),  and  tbe 
Offweariaai  (lUQ.  Disputed  is  tbe  autbori^  of  the 
two  eoUediona  of  Bftravagantes  of  pope  Jolm  ZXII 
(U40)  and  of  the  EKtraeagamlm  C[mmmn  (14M> 
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Generallr  n^Jeetod  »re  now  the  47  Canoneu pctnU^tliUn 
Uksn  ftom  tb«  Simmmde  Ombm  Cmtteumtia  of  car- 
diwd  dl  Aati  i**8mmm  Atkiamf^  and  IIm  Cammtm 

A p'^stnlorum,  l>oth  of  which  were,  in  tile  earlier  editions 
of  tho  Coi-piu  Juris  Ctmonici,  (^iven  aa  an  appoiulix  to 
tho  Ihcrrtum  Graiiani.  I'lic  same  is  tlip  ciLse  with 
the  Iiutitiit»ime$  Juris  Canomei,  and  with  the  Liber 
S^iHmiu  of  PMar  Mathewa  of  I.yoiu. 

II.  The  Formation  the  CoUeeHm.—lYM  name  of 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici  was  early  given  to  the  Deeretum 
Gratiani  in  di-'tinrtioti  from  the  Corpus  Jurit  Cirilis. 
But  from  the  fifteenth  century*  it  became  customary  to 
•fipfy  tiM  anna  to  the  collection  of  the  law-books 
above  ennmerated.  Ptinted  editiooa  of  tho  eoUectton 
with  the  title  of  Corpus  Juris  Canomei  io  not  ocntr  be- 
fore the  sixteenth  centun'.  Anions  tl)o-.>  win.  are 
most  noted  for  spemling  critical  lalior  on  llie  editing: 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canomei  are  Anthony  Democlmre." 
(mL  fteii,  1660-62,  witiioat  glo$tm,  and  PMit,  IMl.  8 
"Volt.  feL,  wKh  plotses),  wbo  eoopleted  the  ladeflirite 
references  in  the  headinK^  of  the  Dfrrrtum  hy  iivre 
accurate  stateraent* ;  Charles  Dumoiilin,  or  (as  he 
celled  himself  with  a  I^tin  name)  Cur.  Molineus  (Ly- 
ons, 1554, 4to,  and  16A9,  foU),  wbo  deaigDated'tbe  aev- 
eral  passages  of  the  Deertlum  (with  the  esoeption  of 
the  PiiUtr)  with  notes;  I^  Conte,  or  Contius  (Antw. 
15fi9-li71,  4  vols.  8vo),  who  from  older  unprinted  col- 
lections added,  in  particular  in  the  decretals  of  Greg- 
«7  IX,  the  parte*  deeitm  which  bed  been  aappreseed 
Ij  BajBiuid  of  Flnnialbffle;  the  CornetortM  Reman* 
(q.  T.),  whomi  work  (Rome,  15«2,  5  voli.  fnl.)  is  a  tum- 
mir-potnt  of  the  history  of  tho  Corpus;  the  brothers 
Franrois  and  Pierre  Pithoi,  whose  valusble  notes 
were  used  by  Le  PeUetier  iu  bia  edition  (Peris,  1687 ; 
■«aInLpi.l680Badl?W;  aiidTatiB,1746,>v6b.fbl.); 
Justus  Ilenninj?  R.lhmer  (Halle,  1747,  2  i-ols.  4to); 
Aom.  Lud.  Uicht.  r  ( Ix'ipz.  1838-1839, 1  vol.  in  2  parts, 
4l«i,  whii  left  out  all  the  appendixes  having  no  Ic^jal 
eatfaority.  For  fuller  information  on  the  component 
porta  of  the  Corptu  JurSe  Qmomiei,  end  for  their  legal 
entbority,  see  article  Cakoh  Law  (p.  87  aq.)w  8eo 
WeUer  a.  Welte,  Kirehem-Ler.  U,  886. 

CtatpiM  JMsCttVlltoCM^^CWrXaw).  See 

JCHTIItlAW. 

CorrectOres  Romani,  a  congrcpration  of  canli- 
nals  and  Roman  theologlma  of  thirty-five  menil>er8, 
ippointod  by  pope  Pin*  V  to  revise  tho  deeretum  Grar 
Hani  (eee  (S>rpus  jurie  Oammiei).  Amoog  the  Ave  car- 
dinaU  who  belonged  to  thr  i-ollci^e  wa*  Iltij^o  nnnrom- 
pagnus  (subsequently  pt)|)e  (»re^;<>ry  XI 11).  The  work 
was  completed  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII, 
who  ordered  the  oonptten  to  index  all  that  bad  been  j 
eoUeeted,  with  regard  to  the  deeretam,  hf  tho  eoii« ' 
gregation  and  by  other?,  to  Invito  all  Catholic  acad- 
emies to  co-o])orute  in  the  work  of  revision,  and  to 
have  all  the  fonncr  editions  of  the  dfcrrtum  compared. 
Oregoiy  aanctioned  the  work  July  1, 1680.— Wetser 
V.  Welle,  Kirekem-Lex,  U,  8M. 

Corrodl,  IIeinrk  h,  a  prominent  writer  of  the  Ra- 
taonaliatic  acbool,  was  bom  at  Zurich,  July  81,  1752. 
Ho  was  adodtlsd  to  Oo  arialrtiy  la  1775;  oontfaraed 

his  theological  stndies  in  I^ipsic  and  Halle,  where  es- 
pecially Semler  (q.  v.)  had  great  influence  upon  him, 
and  w;is  in  17^^  ,i[ip<iintcd  professor  of  ethics  and  nat- 
ural law  at  the  gymnasium  of  Zurich.  This  position 
he  retained  ontil  his  death,  Sept.  14, 1798.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  GescUckte  des  CUStumma  (4  toIs.  Fraakf. 
an<l  I.eips.  1781-83,  full,  bat  Terr  diinise,  and  abonnd- 
ing  in  worthIe<is  matter);  Bfleudtunff  d^r  Gesch. 
des  jitd.  u.  christl.  Bibelcanons  (Halle,  1792,  2  vols.) ; 
PkUoe.  AMfsdtMe  tc.  Geeprieke  (Wintertbnr,  178«,  2 
Tols.) ;  rersadk  fiber  Gett,  die  FFeft  tc  d.  menscU.  Serfe 
(Berlin,  1788),  and  the  perMKeal  Britr.lpf  zur  HrfTn-. 
derunp  <ifs  vfmUnfHgen  Denhens  in  d.  Rrlijnn  (ix  mim- 
bers,  Wintertbnr,  1781-1794 ;  two  numbers  appeared 
div  Ui  dMft  Bate  tho  auao  of  Jffw  MmmW 


Ftow,  Universal-LexUmf  It,  4M  ;  Bmwog, . 

egklopidie,  Ui,  167. 

Cormption  (prop,  some  farm  of  f^rrs,  Aarhah', 

f  fa^»((ju»).  Thi.H  term  ia  used  in  riiitiire  to  <iv;nify 
the  putrefitction  of  dead  bodies  (Psalm  xvi,  10),  tbie 
blenriahoo  whlehfoadend  an  animal  nnflt  (br  aa^ioo 

(Lev.  xxii,  25),  sinful  inclinations,  habits,  and  prac- 
tices, which  defile  and  ruin  men  (Rom.  viii,  21 ;  2  Pe» 
trr  ii,  1'.'.  HO.  everla^tiii).'  ruin  ((ialat.  vi,  M),  men  ia 
their  mortal  and  imperfect  state  (1  Cor.  xv,  4;^,  60). 
Horar  OF  Coaatrpnov  (n*Tiif  ah  "in,  Sept.  opoc 

rot"'  Mi»T\i3f  v.  r.  Mii'T"-ii"-,  Vulg.  m<)fi$  ojlTetisitinisy,  % 
hill  in  the  ncighlx>rhood  of  Jerusalem,  where  Solomon 
bud  established  the  worship  of  the  Ammonitisb  deity 
Mikon,  which  Jodah  ovorthraw  (2  King*  xziii,18). 
T^dltloB  aaetgna  die  loealltjr  of  the  *'Moinit  of  Of- 
fence"  to  tlio  fmiiii  nce  imnipdiately  south  of  the  Mt. 
of  Olives  (see  Barclay,  Citg  of  tJu  Great  King,  p.  64 
iq.t  8taaIaf,MM<.pbl8^Boto).  SooJiamataL 

CorrupticSlSB.  a  «ect  of  ^lonnphysites,  who  tanght 
that  the  body  uf  Christ  before  the  raorrection  was 
corruptible.   8o>  Mokoph  laiias ;  SBTBBUn. 

Corter,  T^onoso.    See  Dovciso  CoriTrz. 

Coztbolt,CiiBiBTtA}t,  an  eminent  Lutheran  Church 
hUlerlaa,  was  bora  at  Bug,  la  tho  leland  of  Femem, 
Denmark,  Jan.  15tb,  1632.   His  studies,  ooanaMMod  at 

Schleswig,  were  continued  in  the  universltiee  of  Boo« 
tock,.Ien«,  Ix'iijsic,  ami  ^^■ittcnl■>'r^:.  In  1i'iV2  he  be- 
came profesaor  .of  Greek  at  Kost^ick,  where  he  was 
made  D.D.  He  was  afterwards  called  to  the  profefr 
sorship  of  theology  at  Kiel  by  the  dnko  of  Holataiit> 
Gottorp,  and  fai  1688  boeamo  TieOi^iianeenor  of  tfial 
university.  He  died  March  31  (or  April  Ist),  1694. 
His  principal  works  are,  De  pfrstcuiionibus  ecdesitt 
primitirtr  tub  imperatoribus  elAnieis  (Jen.  1660,  4tO{ 
Kilea.  1668);  Pagmne  obtreetator  s.  de  oalumsme  gm^ 
tilium  (lib.  ffi,  nn.  1698;  Labee,  1708,  4to);  DisftdtU 
tiones  Anti-Haronianir  (Kil.  ITfKt,  1708,  etc.) ;  Hist.  feci, 
tf.  T.  (l,ips.  1697),  etc.  See  Pipping,  .Ifemona  Thto- 
tngorum  noslrtt  etiate  t/arindmomm  (Lips.  1705,  p.  571 
sq.);  Bayle,Z>icf>(Hiar|^a.v.;  laelln,  ifiit.  {FSrierbaoA; 
Scbrfickh  (i,  p.  178) ;  Hertog,  Jlaof-iOicfllop.  tIB,  St. 

Corvey,  AnnKV  of,  a  ccl.  lir.ited  mona-'fcry  near 
Hoxter,  in  Germnny.    The  lienedictines  of  Corliie  (q. 
v.),  in  Picardy  (France),  sent  out  in  816  a  colony  to 
foaad  a  coaVeat  in  the  forest*  of  Sollingen,  but  the 
monka  remored  in  SSS  to  a  nom  healthy  region,  where 
they  established  Corbryi  nova,  or  Corvey.    I^mis  the 
Pious  endowed  them  with  numerous  possessions  and 
privileges,  and  hia  example  was  followed  by  many 
I  other  piiacea  and  laymoB,  10  that  Conrey  aoon  becaoM 
I  tho  rieheet  of  all  tho  Gonnaa  oonTeate.  Tho  aMwl 
obtained  a  voice  in  the  diets,  and  was  amenable  only 
to  the  papal  authority.    The  school  of  the  convent  was 
highly  flourbhing  during  the  9th  and  10th  centuries. 
I  Among  tho  many  oelebrated  men  wbo  proceeded  from 
Corvey  waa  Aatgar  (q.      the  apoallo  of  the  Soandl- 
'  navians,  tlie  learned  Paschasiua  Radbertus  (q.  v.),  St. 
Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Magdebitrg,  and  many  arch- 
bishops of  Bremen  and  Humburg.    At  tho  period  of 
iU  greatest  proopeii^  the  convent  had  twenty-four 
olofdeal  woilMoeffa.  aad  ita  library  waa  eelebntad 


tbeoiofKleal  pwfcaoeta,  aad  ita  Ubnny 
for  Its  lanre  nnmber  of  clasrical  maanaeripta.  Thna 

the  first  five  books  of  Tacitus,  which  were  commonly 
regarded  as  lost,  were  found  in  Corvey.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  exquisite  library  was  destroyed  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  In  1794  Corvey  waa  erected  bito  a  bish- 
opric, but  secuhrized  in  1804,  and  Joined  ia  1807  to 
Westphalia,  and  in  1816  to  PruasU.  8eo  Wigand, 
Gtsrh.  d.  Abtti  Korvty  (Hoxter,  1810)  ;  and  Korrrlsrhe 
arsrhtrhlsqiiellrn  (Lps.  1841);  Schnmaon,  Ueber  das 
chnmicon  Crx^jmse  (GHttt.  1880) «  Wotaer  «.Walli^ 

Kirrhtn-l^x.  ii, 

Corvinua,  Xmnovr  (properly  Rabkheb),  one  of 
tha  Qonnaa  Bitemf%  «M  ham  at  WMhoig  ia  IMI* 
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He  Wcamo  a  monk,  and  as  ouch  rosMo'l  for  a  time  in 
the  convents  of  Kiddit^^shiiusen  and  Loccum,  but  hav- 
ing embraced  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  was  expelled  in 
1528.  Ue  then  went  to  Wittwiberg,  »od  tbeoce  to 
Ihitarg  ia  16S6,  and  laid  llie  foandatiflii  «f  the  anU 
TWBitv  there.  Ho  was  present  at  the  two  sjrnods  of 
Pattcuiicn,  la44,  and  Munden,  1546,  and  made  himself 
very  useful  to  the  cause  by  his  preachings,  wriiiriKi. 
and  tnvels;  but  the  duke  Erich  II  having  returned 
to  tha  Roman  Church,  Corrinus  wa«  taken  ami  hold  a 
prisoner  at  Kalenljcrg  in  1549.  He  died  in  Hanover 
in  1553.  Hb  principal  work  i*  the  Posfilla  m  emmgtSa 
et  rpist'iliv.  !Scc  IJ.irin;.'-  f"'"  '  '"'-rtn's  (Iliinii.  IT  IU)  ; 
Uhlhom,  AVn  arndbrit/  v,  AtUoniui  Corvituu  m.  tiner 
Hoffraphuchm  EmUUwtg  (QMdagao,  18^};  H«nOK, 
Reiil-EncyHtp.  lii,  IGG. 

Cm  (1  Mace  XV,  23).    See  Coos. 

Co'MUB  (KuMfa/i,  prob.  Ibr  Heb.  DOp,  a  dMner)) 

son  of  Elmodani,  and  father  of  Addi,  ancestors  of 
Christ,  and  descendants  of  David  in  the  private  line, 
before  Salothiel  (Luke  iii,  2K),  B.C.  ante  5N8.  He  is 
not  nMBtfooad  in  th«  Old  TeatameiiU  See  Gubal- 
OOT  (of  Chrkt). 

Cosin,  Jons,  a  learned  prilale  of  the  Chur(>h  of 
England,  waa  bom  at  NortridiHw.  80, 1594.  In  1624 
ha  becaiwa  a  pnbasdif]^  of  DbiImiiIi  in  IttS  laclHP  of 

Brancepath,  in  1634  maatar  of  Peter-house,  and  in  1640 
dean  of  Pcterlioroui;h.  The  Puritans  deprived  him  of 
hi"  jircfi'rmciit.i  duriiiR  tlm  Commonwciilth,  and  even 
Went  the  len^h  of  impeaching  him  on  a  chsirgo  of  be- 
Ing  inclined  to  poperj'.  (For  the  chat|^  aee  Hook, 
Ecdu.  Btoyrapki/,  iv,  182.)  He  was  acquitted  of  all 
these  charpes,  and  then  retired  to  France,  where  he 
remained  intil  Uu'  n  storatiim  of  Charl.  n  II,  who  raised 
him  to  the  :*ee  of  Durham,  l>ec.  2,  KHiO,  whit  h  office  he 
filled  with  eminent  charity  and  zeal.  lie  died  in  1672. 
AmODg  hia  writinga  aie,  A  llinlory  <>f  Tran$u.httarUxa- 
Umi,  and  A  SdMuUeed  History  nfthe  Canon  of  the  Holy 
Scripfuref,  putdUhod,  with  his  IJfe,  1673,  His  whole 
works  arc  collaetad  In  the  Library  ^  Anglo-Cathf^ 
YMsv  (Oxted,  IStt-Sfl;  5  TolB.  »fo). 

Coamaa.  St.,  and  his  brother  St.  D.\.>IIANUS,  of 
Arabia,  lived  in  the  3d  century,  and  [iracticed  niedi- 
doe  at  .ligea,  in  CUicio.  The  governor  Lysia-H  eoiu- 
naaded  that  they,  with  their  three  other  brothers, 
dKwM  MKff flee  to  Ae  heathen  deMea,  and  aa  they  re. 
fused  so  to  do,  eoinmande<l  their  heads  to  be  cut  off  in 
803.  They  are  honored  as  martyrs,  and  as  sjK'cial 
patrons  of  physicians  and  druggists.    They  are  coin- 

memorated  in  the  Boman  Church  on  the  27th  Sept  

Wetter  1L'Welt^  Kinkm'Ltr,  11, 90t;  Acta  Samelohm 
(Sept.,  torn.  xii. 

Coamaa  aud  Damlanus,  Okoer  of,  an  order 
of  knights  spiritual,  founded  in  the  11th  centor}*,  who 
•dopCod  the  rule  of  St  Benedict.  They  do  votcd'them- 
aelvea  especially  to  the  care  of  the  pilgrims  going  to 
Palestine.  They  were  deatitfjod  hf  tho  Torki  aoan 
after  their  organization. 

Coauw  Zndicopletuites  (I.  e.  irmtninff  T*- 

Sia),  an  F^'vptlati  monk,  living  proliaidy  about  the 
middle  of  thf  titli  century.  He  visited  as  a  merchant 
EgA-pt,  India,  and  other  Eaatem  countric.H,  and  wrote 
a  work,  entitled  JCfwrHnwi)  rowoypa^ia,  in  which  he 
indortook  to  anbratale  Ibr  tiie  pagan  geography  of 
the  ancient*  a  new  Christian  system  of  geography, 
based  upon  all  kinds  of  delusions.  His  work  is  «»- 
tatned  in  the  second  volume  HTflWumm't  f\lBMtfo 
nom  jHttntm  Gr.  (Paris,  1707). 

Cosmogony  (fnm  Korrfio^,  the  vorUl,  and  ydi'or, 
gmtmtkm).  strictly  the  science  of  the  origin  of  the 
earth.  The  term  ia  applied  also  to  the  variona  theo- 
ttaiortbaftimiatlon  of  the  material  nnlTera*.  Ifwa 
OxeapttiM  ooamogony  of  the  Indians  (which  is  for  the 
Boat  port  oxtniTagaot  and  even  monstrons,  although 
tbo  ••liMtitntea  of  MaM"  ipaak  efa  liioplar  wj^i 


see  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Anatic  R^tenreh^t,  vol.  x\ 
the  earliest  profane  cosmogony  extant  i*  tiiat  uf  Ilesiwd 
(in  the  first  part  of  bi.s  Thrty'my,  vor.  Ilt>-4.V.'J.  which 
is  delivered  in  verse,  and  which  served  as  the  gri>nnd> 
work  for  the  variooa  physical  speculations  of  most  late 
Greek  pUkaopliark  'ltdiffers  widely  fWim  the  noti'  n 
of  Homer  (jUad,  xIt,  SOU),  which  is  also 

represented  the  mure  pojmliir  view  of  the  •ireek'*  on 
this  subject.    The  first  pro.«e  cosmogonies  among  hea- 

i  Uien  writers  were  tlmse  of  the  eoily  Ionic  philoeo* 
pben,  of  whom  Thalea,  f^ffn'w— 'f  t  Anudmandcr, 

I  and  Anaxagoras  were  the  moat  oelebntad.  The  the- 
ories (if  the  anrients  on  this  subject  may  Ik)  reduced 
to  three  :  for  tiiose  of  modems,  see  Crbatiox  ;  for  the 
view  uf  Oviil  (,iu  his  Mtiam4Hfho»M\  eee  Chaos. 

"L  That  whicb  npraaanto  the  wmUI  m  otamal  ia 
fbnn  aa  well  M  nbataoee.  OoeOaaLDeaniiaiaoneof 
the  most  ancient  philosophers  who  supixtseil  the  world 
to  havo  existed  from  eternity.  Aristotle  apiwars  to 
have  embraced  the  Mnie  doctrine.  His  theor>-  is,  that 
not  only  the  heaven  and  earth,  bat  also  animate  and 
inaolmato  betngs  in  general,  were  withont  Iteginning. 
His  opinion  rested  on  the  belief  that  the  ftniverse  was 
necessarily  the  eternal  effect  of  a  cau.M;  equally  eter- 
nal, each  aa  the  Divine  Spirit,  which,  bein^  at  onco 
power  and  action,  cooU  not  remain  idle.  Yet  be  ad- 
mRted  tiiat  a  apiritoal  anfaatanee  waa  tfw  eaoao  ef  tho 
universe,  of  its  motion  and  it.«  form.  Hf>  sny^j  po-j. 
tiveiy,  in  his  JfetfiphyiUn,  that  inA  is  an  intelligent 
spirit  (»'oi"i),  incorporeal,  immovable,  indivisible,  the 
mover  of  all  thiaga.  Aooording  to  him,  the  univaraa 
ta  kaa  •  ereotfoB  titan  aa  enumatfam  of  tha  Dalty. 

Plato  sftvs  the  universe  is  an  eternal  image  of  the  im- 
mutable I  ilea  or  Ty|>e,  united,  from  eternity,  with 
changeable  matter.    The  followers  of  this  philos-oplicr 

I  both  developed  and  diatortad  this  idea.  Anunonius,  a 
disdplo  of  Rroelaai,  taaght,  to  tiie  6th  eeotory,  at  Al^ 

'  e.xandrin,  the  co-otemity  of  Ood  and  the  universe. 
Several  ancient  philosophers  (as  also  modems)  ha^-e 
(tone  further,  and  taught  that  the  uiiiverse  is  one  with 

Dei^.   Of  this  opinion  were  Xeuophanes,  Parmen- 
Um,  HeliMaa,  Zeoo  of  Elea,  and  Iha  Megarie  sect. 
•*  2.  The  theory  which  considers  the  matter  of  the 

universe  eternal,  but  not  its  /arm,  was  the  prevailing 
one  ;mion)4  tlie  ancients,  who.  starting  from  the  j  riii-  , 
ciple  that  out  of  nothing  nothing  could  be  made,  could 
not  admit  the  creation  of  matter,  yet  did  not  believa 
that  the  world  had  always  been  to  Ha  pvaaant  atata. 
The  prior  sUte  of  the  world,  subject  to  a  eooatant  ao^ 
cession  of  unccrUiiu  movements,  which  chance  after- 
wards made  regular,  they  called  chut*.  The  Pheeni- 
oiana,  Babylonians,  and  also  the  Kg}  [ttians,  seem  to 
havo  adhered  to  thhi  theory"  (Hend.  Book,  a.  T.>. 
"The  Chaldoan  cosmogony,  according  to  Beroana, 
when  divested  of  alle^oTv,  .^eems  to  res'ih  e  it«elf  into 
tliis:  that  darkness  and  water  existed  from  eternity; 
that  Belos  divided  the  hnmid  maai,  aatgave  birth  to 
cmtfan;  tkit  tho  lumMi  mind  is  an  amanation  tnm 
the  dhrtaa  nature.   The  cosmogony  of  the  ancient 

PMninM  ii  vcrj'  clnmi^y.  They  introduce  two  eternal 
principled,  the  one  good,  called  Ortrmtuiifs,  the  other 
evil,  called  A  rimamtu ;  and  they  make  these  two  prin- 
ciples  contend  with  eaeh  other  to  the  oreation  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  worid.  EaehbaaUa  proTlBee,iriilcli 
he  strives  to  enlarge,  and  Milhritx  is  the  mediator  to 
,  moderate  their  contentions.  This  is  the  most  inartifi- 
'  cial  plan  that  has  been  devised  to  account  for  tlie  ex- 
istence of  evil,  and  has  the  leaat  pralenaiona  to  a  phil- 
osophical taab.  The  Egyptian  ecaaiogoBy,  aceoiaag 
to  the  account  given  of  it  by  Plutarch,  seems  to  baaV 
A  strong  resemblance  to  the  Phcpnician,  as  detailed  by 
Sanchonlatbo.  According  to  the  Ei,'yptian  account, 
flMra  waa  an  eternal  chaoa,  and  an  etwnal  spirit  tmited 
wtthltwlioao  agency  at  laat  airaagad  tiif  diaeordaat 
materials,  and  produced  the  visible  system  of  the  unl» 
verse.  Tha  cosmogony  of  the  Northern  nations,  ai 
Bugrba  eoilocMlfkaiB  tha  Eddii  nvpMM  an  afeatnil 
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principle  pilor  to  the  ri<rmntion  of  the  world.  The 
Orphic  Fiagmnti  state  «T«xytluiig  to  have  exuted  in 
Qkid,  mA  to  fraeasd  from  him"  (Wstwm,  •.  t.  Cn»- 

tion).  The  ancient  poet",  who  have  handed  down  to 
us  the  old  Tiiythological  traditions,  represent  the  uni- 
verse as  Siiriii^'iii^  from  chaos  without  tlu'  a.'-j-istrirn  i' 
of  the  lleity.  Uesiod  feigns  that  Chaos  was  the  par- 
CBt  of  Erabiu  and  Ni^ht,  from  whoM  onion  sprang 
the  Air  ( A^dqp)  and  the  Day.  He  further  relatM  how 
the  sky  and  the  ttan  were  separated  tnm  the  earth, 
etc.  The  system  of  at<iiii>'  is  nni<  h  nmrn  famoux. 
Lencippna  and  Democritus  of  Abdera  were  its  invent- 
ors. The  atoms,  or  indivisible  particles,  said  they, 
existed  from' eterni^,  morlng  at  haxard,  and  pfodn- 
ring,  by  their  constant  meeting,  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances. Alter  having  given  rise  to  an  immense  va- 
riety of  combinations,  they  produced  the  present  or- 
guJsatiou  of  liodies.  This  system  of  cosmogony  was 
tlM*  of  Epioinis^  as  daictibad  by  Liwntias.  Democ- 
tltiiS  attrilmted  to  Ktmns  fotn  and  rise ;  Epicuma 
added  weight.  Many  oth<»r  systems  have  cxisU»d, 
irhich  must  be  claased  under  this  divbion.  We  only 
mention  that  of  the  Stoics,  who  admitted  two  princi- 
pki^  Qod  and  natter— io  Um  abstract,  both  ooiponal, 
fcr  they  did  not  admit  spfaitoal  beings.  The  first  was 
active,  the  taeODd  pa$i.«ivp. 

"8.  The  third  theory  of  cosmogony  attributes  the 
ortgin  of  tlie  world  to  a  great  spiritual  cause  or  Crea- 
tor. TUe  is  tha  doetrina  of  the  sacnd  Scripiores,  in 
trUdk  H  is  taaglA  trMi  the  greateot  rinplieity  and 
llUSIIIj.  From  its  beinp  more  or  less  held  \<y  the 
Ctmscans,  Magi,  Druids,  and  Hraliniiiiit,  it  would  seem 
to  have  found  its  way  as  a  tradition  from  the  regions 
in  which  it  was  posssosed  as  a  diTiae  revelatioa.  An- 
aacagoias  wastihe  flnt  wllota■glltitttMlB|FtiMGfatlD^ 
and  it  was  to  some  ext<-nt  ndoptfd  by  the  Romans, 
notwith.Htanding  the  efforts  of  Lucretius  to  establish 
the  doctrine  <if  Epicurus"  ( Kiuk).  I'r.  (icwKl,  how- 
ever, shows  ttiat  this  view  wba  £ar  from  general  among 
even  the  ntost  cultivated  nations  of  antiqaHj^  «r,  in- 
deed, onqnestioned  by  eariy  Christiaa  «litHS(A9sA  ^ 
Nature^  p.  27).    See  CoeKOLOOT. 

COSMOGONY,  Mosaic,  or  tha  BaUosl  account  of 
tiia  or^^  tfth$  world!,  enacially  as  eontained  In  the 
lint  chapter  ef  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  Iblloiwlng  is 
a  clo*e  translation  of  the  first  (Elohistic)  or  general 
account  of  the  creation  as  given  by  Moses  (Gen.  i,  1- 
11, 8).    See  Gexbsis. 

At  flrxt  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  enrth ;  but  the 
tnrfh  WM  wft«te  und  bure  [(•  icene  of  mln>],  rdi!  thirknesn 
[wan]  \\p»a  [the]  f«fe  of  the  iihriw,  while  tlie  Hpirit  of  God 
[wiK]  briHidlng  upnn  Ithc]  fin  e  it{  Uw  waten.  '1  hen  God  naid. 
•'IxU  ,'tliervl  be  light;"  and  [thi'n  ]  wo*  light;  nud  (rcwl  p«w 
the  llgtit.  that  [It  "'S*]  good:  no  God  dlviiled  betwein  the 
I'glit  and  the  darknew ;  and  God  called  the  light  Uat,  but 
tiie  ilsrkneM  he  railed  N'ioiit.  Ttaoa  QteeJ  WBsefMlBiik  sad 
[there]  was  momiag— [tlie]  first  day. 

Then  God  sakl/'LH  [therej  be  aflnaasMBitlthe  aoldst 
efihe  waters,  and  let  0tl  be  a  divider  Iwteesa  Mm]  waters 
{belov  il]  as  to  [the]  wnten  [above  It] so  God  made  the 
flrmament,  and  divided  between  the  waters  that  [are]  imder- 
nenth  as  io  the  flniiameTit,  and  the  wKter>^  Ihnt  [nn^]  overheMl 
ax  to  the  flrmametit;  for  It  wan  arcirdliiKly :  ami  called 
the  firroanient  HrjkViTNK.  Thn<  (thcri']  wim  tvening,  and 
{there]  wa«  niomlng— [the]  I'enMi  l  dny. 

Then  Gnd  »ald,  "  I,et  the  wntctT  uuilcrneath  the  heavens 
N_'  piihereil  t<<ir«ril  (ine  pl  io-,  and  let  the  dry  [land]  appear;" 
and  It  was  accordingly :  and  God  ckIM  the  dry  Oand]  Eana. 
bas  the  fBihsflaf  ef  the  «alsn  ha  eeOii  Saaa;  as  Oed  saw 
that  at  waq  goeS.  Thsa  God  saU,  •'Lst  «hs  auth  meat 
the  sprout  [(msMs)],  the  plaat  [(snnnals)]  seeding  seed,  the 
fruit-tree  [(or  woody  steadl  bsarlni;  tru\t  after  Its  kind  —  In 
whirh  [U]  lis  seed  upon  the  earth and  It  was  acrordiogly ; 
for  the  earth  sprouted  the  »prout,  the  plant  needini;  seed  after 
It*  kiii'l.  and  the  tree  bearing  fnilt— in  which  (i"]  lUi  seed 
ftfti  r  it-  kill'!  :  "i  God  fnw  that  [It  wa^«]  gi«»l.  Thus  [there] 
w»'  evi-ning.  and  [there]  wai"  moming— [ih«  ]  thirj  day. 

Then  God  ^ald,  "  Let  [there]  1»>  light*  in  t(i./  tirmaaMnt  of 
the  heaveaii,  to  divide  l«twe«o  the  day  and  the  night;  and 
let  them  be  for  sl^s,  and  for  ssasoni,  and  for  days,  and  year* ; 
even  let  them  be  for  lights  tai  the  Annameat  « twheavens, 
tojivs  IVtt  apoa  the  aaitta  f  and  It  wsa  oesstdlasly ;  so 


of  the  heavens,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  and  to  nile  over 
the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  Io  divide  betweeu  tUc  light 
and  the  dariCBSSS;  so  liod  aaw  that  Dt  wa*]  goud.  Tbos 
[there]  was  e*enfa(g,  and  Ubers]  was  OMiming— [the]  fourth 
day. 

Then  God  said,  "Let  the  waters  swam  [wMh]  the  swarm 

of  the  living  cnwture,  and  let  the  bird  fly  upon  the  earth  

up<jn  the  face  of  the  flniiatueiit  of  the  heavens:**  SO  God  cre> 
nti><I  t.Te:it  [nb  ]  mon«ter«,  nnd  cvety  living  creature  that 
cre.'n-,  [Willi]  nrl'irh  llie  wiitem  i-wnrninl,  after  Itn  kilbl ;  nleo 
everj'  wlugeil  Ijinl  after  its  Itiud  ;  »o  (iml  mw  Ihnl  [it  wai>] 
good:  anil  <r.jil  hl.-'.-il  them,  fayintr.  "  It-'  fruitful,  and  uiiU- 
tiply,  and  fill  the  waters  In  the  seas;  and  let  the  bird  multi- 
ply on  the  earth."  Til  III  lilisiia  ass  aiwiing.  sad  [IhsnJ  ass 
niomlng— [the]  fifth  day. 

Than  Ood  said,  "Lst  ttie  earth  bring  forth  the  tMag 
ereatnie  after  its  Mad,  boast  [(large  qoadmpedsQ,  and  np* 
tile  [(ahorl-legeed  animal*)],  and  [(every  other)}  living  [thing] 
of  the  earth,  after  lis  kind ;"  and  It  was  aooonUngly ;  for  G^ 
miide  the  living  [thine]  oif  the  earth  after  lis  kind,  and  the 
!.t  ;ir<t  after  it.-<  kiml,  and  every  reptile  of  the  ground  after  Its 
kind  :  »o  Go<l  »ftw  that  (it  wim]  gimd.  Then  frod  "aid,  "  Let 
us  make  man  in  oiir  imn^-e — iicoTding  to  our  likeneiM>  [alio 
exnc^reflertliin  of  the  divine  [nientnt]  liueanienl^i] ;  aud  let 
him  nave  il.  riiinion  over  the  fi'h  of  the  sea,  ami  ever  the  bird 
of  the  hcaveuis  and  over  the  bi'a«t,  and  over  all  the  eartli. 
atld  ever  oraiT  ivptila  that  creeps  upon  the  earth ;"  so  Ooa 


m  Bgas  apoa  me  oaita  i"  ana  n  wsa  oesorausiy ;  so 
■ado  the  two  gnat  lights— the  grsatsrO^  {(Mian  to 
Ihedsy^aadMio  igyysgB^^ttjBw^ 


•^onr  1  , 

ersated  noannd  la  Ms  [own]  Image,  In  the  Image  of  Ood  ha 
created  him,  [yet]  male  and  female  h«  created  them:  ant 
Ood  blM«eil  them,  when  God  said  to  lliem,  "  Be  froltfol,  and 

multiply,  and  till  the  earth,  and  »ubdiie  it;  and  hare  domln. 
ion  ov(  r  the  fl^h  nf  tlii'  !>ea,  and  over  the  bird  of  the  heavens, 
and  over  ererr  living  [tliintr]  that  creep*  upon  the  earth  :"• 
Hot  Ood  said,  "I/o!  1  have  giv,  n  to  you  every  plant  seeding 
seed,  which  [L«)  upon  [the]  lure  of  nil  ilie  earth,  and  every 
tree  in  which  [i^]  the  fruit  of  a  tr<-e  -••«  <]iiiK  Kei  d  ;  to  yr,u  It 
shall  be  for  food,  aim  to  everj-  livini;  [thing]  of  the  earth,  and 
to  evoiT  bird  of  the  heaven*,  and  to  every  [thing]  rre-  ping 
anon  the  earth  In  which  [edita]  a  living  creature,  [evcul 
e'ery  green  plant  ferfnod:"  AadUwssaeeofdlaaiy;  so  Ood 
Raw  every  [thing]  that  be  had  atads,  and  lo!  ni  was]  very 
good:  thiu  [there]  was  evening,  and  [there]  was  mornlag-> 
the  sixth  day. 

Now  were  flnUhed  the  heavenB,  and  the  earth,  and  all  their 
anny  [of  "tar?; ;  f>r  (ioii  fiui-'lii d  i  n  tin-  venth  day  hli"  work 
a'hirli  he  had  made,  and  [tlierefon  ]  ream-d  on  the  i«eventh  day 
from  nil  hlH  »  .rk  wliieli  he  had  m:iJe.  Then  (iol  blin^ied 
the  xeveuth  day,  and  iiaortifiod  it;  because  on  it  be  ceased 

U*t^b,>th^  nstedn  ftem  aU  his  wotk  whlsh  Ood  sniatsd  la 

making.  ^ 

The  statements  contained  in  thij^  pn.osage  are  thought 
bj  a  certain  class  of  senu-infidel  pbilosopban  to  be  In 
oonfllet  wHh  the  conelosioas  of  modern  sdenee, 

cially  ai^trononiy  and  geology.  'NVo  are  sure,  how- 
ever, that  tlie  works  and  word  of  God  can  never  be 
otlierwise  than  in  hstBOBJT,  uA  tt  MQT  conflict  ap> 
pears,  it  most  be  In  ooossqMBOS  «f  tha  anskillftilnflss 
or  erroneoQS  sjMen  of  the  exponndeiv,  ehber  af  tha 
book  of  nature  or  of  revd.ition.  The  difTirulty  e0B> 
sists  in  the  alleged  contradiction  lietwecn  the  phiih 
loffiral  "interpretation"  of  the  sacred  rei  ord  aud  the 
tciat^fe  a  kmtarieal  ezpositkm  of  the  bets.  In  this, 
as  in  all  slinilar  fastaaoes  of  apparent  dlserepane^  it 
\*  no  disiiaragenient  of  pliilolo^'v  tbtit  it  is  obliged  to 
mtHlify  prcvioii.s  iiiter]tretatioiis  on  account  of  new 
light  from  collateral  branches  of  kiiow  led^e  ;  the  >ame 
course  baa  always  been  pursued,  e.  g.  in  the  verifica- 
tion of  prophecy,  irhara  iilsto>7  has  necessarily  eome 
in  as  a  supplemontarj  sld  In  llactng  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  what  before  was  dark  and  general,  'rtii.t,  it  is 
true,  would  not  li«  allowable  if  tlo-  Mriptural  st.^to- 
ments  in  question  were  explicit  and  in  detail,  or  if 
they  were  coached  in  tha  precise  terms  of  modem  scU 
ence ;  but  it  is  a  legitimate  method  of  interpretation 
in  the  case  of  such  brief  and  popular  phraaeologr  as 
we  often  find  in  the  Bible  on  subjects  adverted  to  for 
collateral  purposes.  It  is  therefore  only  neccs^arj-  to 
show  that  the  essential  meaning  of  the  text,  when 
explained  according  to  the  analogies  of  the  ants  Io- 
qnmX  of  sn  anscientlflc  people,  shoaU  not  conflict, 
nji  to  the  rtul  fncU  inrolred,  with  the  eOOdOBlons  of 
kte  scientific  investigators.  S«»  iNTKRPRrrATios. 
There  are  three  prioeipal  modes  in  which  this  ad- 
justment has  beOB  attenpted  with  regard  to  Mo- 
ses's acooont  of  tiia  ensflon.  (1.)  Some  regard  cha]>- 
ter  i  of  Genesis  as  a  pi m  r:»l  statement  of  the  origi- 
nal formation  of  all  created  things,  including  that  of 
■Ma  as  n  neai  in  tha  itf«nl  vHdMfls  I 
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the  earth's  rarlkoe;  aod  dwp.  U  m  «  detailed  acooont 
of  a  subsequent  creation  of  the  Adamic  or  Hebrew  line- 
age in  particular.  It  cannot  Ik;  denied  that  the  differ- 
ence in  langua(re  (ejipcclally  tlie  dbtinctive  use  of  tbe 
titles  "Jehovah"  and  "  Elohim"),  and  the  resumptive 
form  of  the  lattar  chapter,  somewhat  fsTor  thia  view ; 
bnt,  on  the  other  lumd,  it  la  emphatically  fbiMdden  by 
the  doctriiM  of  the  anity  of  tbe  human  noo  (and  "man" 
i«  in  both  OMea  alike  called  C7K);  end  after  all  it 
laaTee  eieentlally  imtoaehed  the  principal  qoeetkn  of 
die  reconcilement  of  the  Mosaic  order  and  date  of  ere- 
•tlon  with  those  suggested  by  science.  See  Adam. 
(2.)  Others  rafWi  ^  several  "days"  of  the  scrip- 
tual  nanrntiva  aa  perioda  of  indeflnite  extent,  and 
eo  find  Uma  anoagn  flir  the  astranendeal  and  geo- 
logical cycles  rcqiiin-d.  Sro  F.ahtii.  But  this  in- 
terpretation is  met  by  two  objections :  (a)  Although 
tha  tarm  Di^,       li  iomeliiuei  aaed  In  avngae  sense 

fbr  a  lonj^cr  or  shorter  periwl  of  time,  such  sig- 
Diflcation  hen>  is  furbidJen  by  the  distinct  recur- 
rence of  the  divi.-i(>n4  "night  and  morning"  stated  in 
eonnectiou  with  each  Mx^q/upoi^  or  spaoe  of  twenty- 
Ibvr  boon;  and  the  Sabbath  ooaaea  fai  aa  a  rimllar 
space  of  time  at  the  close  of  the  week,  in  a  sense 
probably  dtrict  and  literal,  since  it  is  made  the  basis 
of  tbe  helxlomadal  ryi  !i>  rcli^inu.'ily  observed  ever 
unce.  See  Dat.  (6)  The  exact  number  of  six  such 
perioda  eannet  be  made  out  aatisfaetorfiy  fkom  tbe  tee* 
orda  of  science :  e.g.  the  astronomical  sytttem  requires 
the  sun  at  the  outset  of  the  demiurgic  |><>rii>d,  whcrefs 
H08C.S  docs  not  introduce  it  till  tlie  fourth  il;iy,  h1- 
thoagh  light  had  existed  from  tho  firitt ;  and  the  low- 
aat  geological  etrata  exhiUk  animal  life,  whereas  Mo- 
aea  ipeaks  of  vegetdileB  aa  enated  fitrt.  Sea  Okoi.o- 
OT.  (3.)  Perhape  the  beet  eolation  of  tbe  difficulty 
ia  that  which  interts  the  entire  RO(ili>pical  period  be- 
tireen  the  original  creation  of  matter  in  ver.  1  of  Ucn. 
I,  nd  tbe  literal  aocoant  of  tbe  laet,  or,  properly,  Mo- 
•aia  anation  of  tbe  pteaaatfaoea  of  living  things  de- 
taRed  fai  veraee  11-81 ;  tbe  Intennedlate  verses  (2-10) 
deirriliin^  phmnmennlly,  i.  c.  ju!«t  as  the  facts  would 
have  appeared  to  a  spectator,  the  gradual  restoration 
of  mundane  order,  after  the  grand  cataclysm  that 
doaed  the  geological  period,  and  swept  off  tlie  terres- 
trial ferflwe  tbeo  exianng;  and  chap,  ii,  reennrfng  the 
account  fur  the  purpose  of  further  detail,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  formation  of  Eve.    See  Crkation. 

For  a  more  general  exposition  of  tllB  Bafanw  vlawa 
on  this  subject,  sec  CosMoi.or.Y. 


Cosmologioal  Argument. 
nriUt  TinmuMT. 


See  God;  Sat- 


Comology,  Bibucau  The  view*  of  the  He- 
brawa  an  thia  ea^ject  ar^  in  a  aoiantifle  point  of  view, 
oonfeeeedly  imperfect  end  obeenre.   This  arises  partly 

from  the  ulterior  objects  which  led  tlir-in  t'l  tlic  >lii(Iy 
of  natural  science,  and  Ktill  more  from  the  poetical  col- 
oring Mtli  which  they  expressed  their  opinions.  The 
booka  of  Geneaii,  Job,  and  Paalnu  eupply  tbe  moot  nu- 
merooa  nolteea:  of  fbaee,tbe  two  latter  are  atrietly  po- 
eticiil  works,  and  their  lan^ua^^o  must  Iks  measured  by 
the  laws  of  poetical  expression  ;  in  the  first  alone  have 
we  any  thing  approaching  to  a  historical  and  system- 
atic itateaient»and  even  thia  ia  but  a  eltetcb— an  on^ 
line— iwbiehoiMsbt  to  be  reipirdedat  tlM  aamedietenee, 

ftvOI  die  eaine  point  of  view,  and  dUMgh  the  same  re- 
ligions medinni  as  its  author  regarded  it.  The  act  of 
creation  itself,  as  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gcne- 
aia,  ia  a  enl^ect  beyond  and  above  tbe  experience  of 
man;  bnmaa  langvage^  derived,  aa  U  originally  was, 

flmn  tbe  pensiVile  and  material  world,  fails  to  find  an 
adeqnate  term  to  describe  the  act ;  for  our  word  "  cre- 
ate" and  the  Hebrew  btira,  though  most  appropriate  to 
exproM  tbe  idea  of  an  original  creation,  are  yet  eppli- 
cable  and  mutiwceiaarily  be  applicable  toatnar  oiadaa 
t;  nor  doea  tbe  addtdon  of  Micb  ai^ceaeloaa 


aa  * '  out  of  things  that  were  not"  (i(  oine  Svtmv,  2  Maee. 
vii,  28),  or  "  not  from  things  which  appear"      Ik  fat- 

vofiii'itiv.  Ilcb.  xi,  :0  contribute  much  to  the  force  of 
the  decLirutioii.  Tbe  absence  of  a  term  which  hhall 
describe  exclusively  aa  original  CIcadlNI  IS  a  necessa- 
ry infirmiiiy  of  language!  aa  tlw  avank  ocenned  bat 
once,  dw  eomsponding  term  muat,  fn  etder  to  be  ad^ 
(juate,  have  \>ecn  coined  for  tbe  occasion  and  reserved 
for  it  alone,  which  would  liuve  been  impossible.  The 
same  observation  applies,  though  in  a  modified  degree, 
to  tbe  description  of  the  varioos  proeessee  sabeeqnent 
to  the  existence  of  origins!  matter.  Moees  viewed 
matter  and  all  the  foniis  m.itter  in  their  relations 
primarily  to  God,  and  secondarily  to  man — as  mani- 
festing the  glory  of  God,  and  as  designed  for  the  use 
of  man.  In  relation  to  the  former,  he  describes  cre> 
ation  widi  tbe  special  view  of  Dlastradng  tbe  iMa» 
attributes  of  jxiwer,  goodness,  wisdom,  and  acconlingly 
he  tliruw.i  this  narrative  into  a  form  which  impresses 
the  re-ailer  with  tlie  sense  of  these  attributes.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  latter,  he  selects  his  materials  with  tbe  spe- 
cial view  of  fllnslnlbig  dm  anbordinatlMi  of  aU  tbe  ar> 
dcrs  of  material  things  to  the  necessities  «nd  comforts 
of  man.  With  these  oltjects  in  view,  it  ought  not  to 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  simple  narrative  of  crea- 
tion omits  much  that  scientific  reeearch  has  since  sup- 
plied, and  appears  in  a  guise  ndaptod  to  tbose  objecU. 
The  subject  itself  is  throughont  one  of  a  transcendea- 
tol  character;  it  should  conseqoendy  be  subjected  to 
the  s;uiie  stiindard  of  interpretation  as  other  passages 
of  the  Kible,  descriptive  of  objecta  which  are  entirely 
beyond  the  experience  of  man,  such  as  the  day  cf  Jndg* 
meat,  the  states  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  npnaeata* 
tions  of  the  divine  majesty.  The  style  of  eriddim  ap> 
plied  to  Gen.  i  by  the  opponents,  and  not  unfrequmtly 
by  tho  supportcos  of  revelation,  is  such  as  would  be 
subversive  of  many  of  tlie  most  adUa  and  valnaUa 
portions  of  the  Bible.    See  below. 

1.  In  common  with  all  ancient  nations,  the  earth 
was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  not  only  ih.  cen- 
tral point  of  tho  universe,  but  as  the  universe  itself, 
every  other  body — the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
— ^hcdng  subeidiary  to,  and,  as  it  were,  tba  ocmplenMnt 
of  the  earth.  Tbe  Hebrew  language  baa  no  axprea- 
sion  equivalent  to  our  unicfrse:  tbe  phrase  "the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth"  (Geii.  i,  1;  xiv,  19;  Exod.  xxxi, 
17)  baa  bow  regarded  as  sn^;  but  H  ia  dear  that 
tba  lieavana  mre  bwkad  upon  aa  a  naoataaiy  e4)anct 
of  the  earth  — the  curtain  of  the  tent  in  which  man 
dwells  (Isa.  xl,  '.•■J\  the  sphere  altovc  which  fitted  the 
sphere  below  (comp.  Job  xxii,  14,  and  Isa.  xl,  22) — 
designed  soMy  for  purpoaaa  of  beneficence  in  tbe  eoon> 
on^  of  tha  aartb.  Thia  aiipoaia  flmn  tlia  accoaot  of 
its  creation  and  cdioaB:  tbe  exlstenee  of  the  heaven 
was  not  prior  to  or  contcmpornncous  with  that  of  tho 
earth,  hot  subsequent  to  it }  it  was  created  on  the  sec- 
ond day  (Gan.  i,  C>.  Tba  term  OBdaririihA  ft  is  da- 
scribed,  ratio  (""'p^),  is  sij:n^if5cant  of  its  extmswn, 
that  it  was  stretektd  om/  as  a  ctirtaio  (Psa.  civ,  2)  over 
the  raiftwa  of  the  aartii«  Vtneovei,  it  depended  npon 

the  earth  ;  it  had  it«  "  foundations"  (2  Sam.  xxii,  S")  on 
the  odi;es  of  the  earth's  circle,  where  it  was  supjKtrted 
by  tho  mountiins  as  by  massive  pillars  (Job  xxvi,ll), 
Ito  offices  were  (1)  to  aapport  the  waters  which  were 
above  It  (Gen.  1, 7;  fta.  cxlviii,  4),  and  thns  to  fbrm  a 
mij^hty  reserv  oir  of  rain  and  snow,  which  were  to  pour 
forth  through  its  windows  (Gen.  vii,  11 ;  Isa.  xxiv,  18) 
and  doors  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  23),  as  through  opened  sluice 
gates,  for  tbe  fhictification  of  tho  earth ;  (2)  to  serra 
as  dw  nAtlratum  (ariptbifta  or  '^frynamenT)  in  wUcb 
the  celr«tiil  I'l-iflira  were  to  be  (ixetl.  As  with  the 
heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  l)odies ;  they 
were  n^arded  solely  as  the  minbters  of  the  earth. 
Tbeir  offices  were  (1)  to  give  light ;  (2)  to  separate  be- 
twaan  day  and  night;  (8)  tobefur  Mj^aaindMcaM 
or  cdnr  oxtnordinaiy  phaaomaoa ;  fiir  ««■• 
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I  regulating  ixd  time  and  harvest,  sinniner  and 
iHntar,aa  weUaanUglonflftatiTala;  and  for  aod 

fean,  tits  Icngtii  of  Hm  flmacr  babg  dependmt  «n  lln 

sun,  thr  latter  being  estimated  by  the  motions  h)Oth  of 
sun  jiinl  inmin  (Gen.  i,  14-18);  so  tliat  while  it  might 
truly  be  said  that  they  held  "dominion"  over  the  earth 
(Job  sxsviii,  88),  that  domiokm  wai  oxerdaad  solely 
ftrtlw  eeoveoieaee  eftiieteiiaBto  oTenth  (Pta.  ctr,  19 
-28).  So  entirely,  indeed,  waa  the  existenc*  of  heaven 
and  the  heavenly  bodies  designed  for  the  earth,  that 
with  the  eurth  they  shall  simultaneously  j>erish  ("J  I'ft. 
Ui,  lU) :  the  curtain  of  ttw  tent  aball  be  rolled  up^  and 
IIm  itm  diall  of  neoeoaily  drop  off  (las.  zsslv,  4 ; 
Matt*  xxiv,  29)— their  tjmpathy  with  earth's  destruc- 
tlon  being  the  counterpart  of  their  Jotous  song  when 
IIB  foundation."  won'  laiil  (Job  xxxviii,  7\ 

2.  The  earth  was  regarded  in  a  tf^ofold  aspect :  in 
relation  to  God,  aa  tho  nuiAatilloB  of  Ua  Infinite  at> 
tribntes ;  In  relation  to  man,  aa  the  scene  of  bis  abode. 

(1.)  The  Hebrew  cosmology  is  based  upon  the  lead- 
ing pritu  i(ilc  that  till'  uiiivcr.«c  exists,  not  intli'iK-mlcnt- 
ly  of  iiud,  by  any  necessity  or  any  inherent  |wwer,  nor 
yet  rontampdtaneonaljr  with  (iud,  as  boiac  coexistent 
with  him,  nor  jrofc  ia  oppoaitioo  to  God,  aa  a  hostile  ele- 
ment, hot  dependentljQpon  Um,  iubaeqaently  to  him, 
and  in  subjection  to  him.  The  ojjcning  wonls  of  Gen- 
esis express  in  broad  terms  this  leading  principle ;  how- 
OTWr  Aflcolt  it  may  be,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
to  Qxpren  tbii  tnuh  adeqoatoly  in  bomaii  tongoage, 
yet  fbcre  can  be  no  donbi  that  the  aobordlnatlon  of 
matter  to  Go<l  in  ovrr\-  respect  is  implicl  in  that  pus- 
aago,  as  well  as  in  other  (passages,  too  nunu-roua  to  quote, 
which  comment  upon  it.  The  same  great  principle 
runs  through  tho  whole  hiatoiy  of  crMdoo:  matter 
«wad  dl  ill  Anns  and  nodMeatloiu  to  tho  win  of  God ; 

In  itself  doll  and  inert,  it  received  its  first  vivifying  ca- 
pacities from  the  intiuenco  of  tho  Spirit  of  Go<l  brood- 
ing over  the  deep  (Gen.  i,  2);  the  progressive  inijjnive- 
menta  in  ita  condition  were  the  direct  and  miiaculons 
olbela  of  God's  wfli;  no  interposition  of  secondary 
causes  in  recognised — He  spake,  and  it  was"  (Psa. 
xxxiii,  9);  and  the  pointed  terseness  and  (sharpness 
with  which  the  writer  sums  up  the  whole  transaction 
in  the  three  expressions  "God  said,"  "it  was  so," 
"God  saw  that  it  waa  good"— the  first  decUring  the 
divine  volition,  the  aeoond  the  immediate' resnlt,  tho 
third  the  perfectneet  of  the  work — harmonizes  aptly 
with  the  view  wfiifli  bo  intended  to  cxprc-s.  Thus 
the  earth  became  in  the  eyes  of  tho  pious  Hebrew  tlie 
aeene  on  which  the  divine  perfections  were  displayed  : 
the  heavens  (Paa.  six,  1\  the  earth  (Psa.  xxiv,  1 ;  civ, 
24\  the  sea  (Job  xxvi,  10 ;  Psa.  Ixxxix,  9 ;  Jer.  v,  22), 
"  niniintalns  and  hills,  fniitfiil  ficc.'i  nnd  all  cedars, 
beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things  and  flying  fowl" 
(Psa.  cxlviii,  0, 10),  all  displayed  tno  or  other  of  the 
leading  attributes  of  Us  ebanctar.  So  also  with  the 
OildDBsry  operations  of  nstnre— tho  tboiider  was  Us 
TSies  (Job  xrx  vii,  M,  tbo  lijjhtnings  his  arrows  (Psa. 
Izxvfi,  17),  the  wind  and  stonn  his  mes-sengers  (Psa. 
cxlviii,  8),  the  OSIikqlMke,  the  eclipse,  and  the  comet 
the  signs  of  his  pNssnos  (Joel  ii,  10;  Matt.  uiT,  29 ; 
Iflks  sxi,  25).   See  AirnixopowoKranx. 

(8.)  The  earth  was  regardnd  in  relation  to  man,  and 
aetwrdingly  each  act  of  creation  is  a  pn!j>aration  of  the 
earth  for  his  abode — ^light,  as  the  primary  condition  of 
aU  life;  tlM  henT«ns,for  purposes  abwidy  detailed; 
fhadij land, ftr  Ms  homo;  "grass  IbrflN  catflo  and 

hsrbfcr  the  service  of  man"  (Psa.  civ,  14);  the  altema- 
tioaa  of  day  and  night,  the  one  for  his  work  and  tho 
Other  for  his  rest  (I'sa.  civ,  IM; ;  fisli,  fowl,  and  flesh  for 
hia  food;  the  beasts  of  burden,  to  lighten  hiatolL  The 
ireric  of  sneh  of  flreatlon  has  Hs  spteillo  apiDatlioa 
to  the  requirements  and  the  confttto  of  man,  and  is 
recorded  with  that  special  view. 

3,  Creation  was  rej^iirded  aa  a  progressive  work — a 
gradual  development  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
wdmoffbtngfc  TinsUwnswitbtlMOBilli'tsatfiioo, 


at  first  ndNMtfe  mass,  wcMteaiKfempOr,  wsndsSeribed 
in  tho  pnronoinasA  tsms  fofen  m-froAv,  overspread 
with  waters  and  onveloped  in  darkness  (Gen.  i,  2),  and 

thence  gradually  brought  into  a  state  of  order  and 
l>cauty  so  conspicuous  as  to  lead  the  Latins  U>  dty 
scril>e  it  by  the  name  Mundu$.  Thus  also  with  the 
diflferent  portions  of  the  universe,  the  earth  before  the 
light,  the  light  beibre  tho  firmament,  the  fimnunent 
before  the  drj*  land.  Tlnif  also  with  li^-bf  ilsi  If,  at 
first  the  clementar\'  priiit>i|ilo,  depurated  from  tin;  dark- 
ncK,*,  but  without  dctinccl  boundaries  ;  afterwards  the 
illuminating  bodies  with  their  distinct  powers  and  of« 
fleee—a  progression  tfiat  Is  well  mcprtsied  in  tho  Ho* 
brew  lan^rna^ce  bv  the  tenns  I'mnd  mayr  (*'5t,  "lIXw). 
tIius  also  with  the  orders  of  living  beings ;  firstly, 
plants;  soeoodly,  fish  and  birds;  thirdly,  cattle;  and, 
lastly,  man.  From  "good"  in  the  several  parts  to 
"  very  good"  as  a  whole  (Gen.  i,  31),  such  was  ita 
progn-ss  in  the  judgment  of  tho  Omnipotent  workman. 

4.  Order  iuvolvos  time ;  a  ancceeaion  of  events  im> 
pUea  n  saeesssloB  of  poiiods;  nnd,  aeeoidlngly,  Messo 
assigns  the  work  of  creation  to  six  days,  each  having 
ita  specific  portion — light  to  the  tirst,  the  firmament  to 
the  second,  the  drA  land  and  plants  to  the  third,  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  the  fourth,  fish  and  fowl  to  the 
fifth,  beasto  sad  aum  to  the  sixth.  The  manner  in 
which  these  acta  are  described  as  haring  been  done 
precludes  all  idea  of  time  in  relation  to  their  perform- 
ance;  it  was  miraculous  and  instantaneous:  "God 
said,"  and  then  "it  was."  But  tho  progressiveneas, 
and  consequently  the  individuality  of  the  acts,  dooa 
involve  an  idea  of  timo  as  alapaing  liotwaan  the  ooia- 
pletion  of  one  and  tto  commencement  of  another; 
otherwise  tlie  work  of  creation  would  have  re^olved 
itM'lf  into  a  alngle  continuous  act.  The  pericxl  as- 
signed to  each  individual  act  is  a  day — the  oply  period 
wliicb  fspwisnts  the  entire  cessation  of  a  work  throu  gh 
the  fatefpoeltlon  of  night.  That  a  natoral  day  is  rep. 
resent)  d  under  the  expression  "evening;  was  and  morn- 
ing was,"  admits,  wo  think,  of  no  doubt;  the  term 
"day"  adone  may  sometimes  refsr  to  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod oontomposaneoos  with  a  single  event;  hot  when 
the  Indfridual  ports  of  a  day,  **  evoning  and  moniing, " 
arc  specified,  and  when  a  series  of  siicb  (biys  are  i;o- 
ticed  in  their  numerical  order,  no  analogy-  of  our  lan- 
guage admits  of  our  understanding  the  term  in  any- 
thing else  than  ita  literal  sense.  The  Hebrews  bad 
no  odwr  means  of  enprsssing  fiio  drfl  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours  than  as  "evening,  morning"  ("1^2  3"5, 
Dan.  viii,  H),  similar  to  the  Greek  wx^/Mpot>;  and, 
although  the  alternation  of  Ugbt  and  darhasss  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  expression,  yet  the  Hebrews  in  their 
use  of  it  no  more  thought  of  these  elements  tluin  do 
we  when  we  use  the  terms  forinight  or  tf'nniffkl;  in 
eaeb  case  tlie  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  and  not  the  elo« 
msnto  by  whieh  that  tino  is  eakalatod,  Is  fartanded; 
so  that,  without  the  least  inconsistency  either  of  lan- 
guage or  of  reality,  the  expression  may  be  ap|>lied  to 
the  days  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  sun.  1  he  ap- 
plication of  the  same  expressions  to  the  evrnU  subse- 
quent to  tflo  creation  of  the  son,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
the  word  "  day"  in  the  fourth  commandment  without 
any  indicatioii  that  !t  Is  used  in  a  diflierent  sense,  or 
in  any  other  than  the  literal  acceptation  of  (!en.  i,  5 
sq.,  confirm  the  view  nI>ove  stated.  The  inteqireta- 
tion  that  ** evening  and  morning"  =  beginninff  and  <  nd, 
b  opposed  not  only  to  the  order  in  which  the  words 
stand,  but  to  the  sense  of  the  words  elaewhere. 

6.  The  Hebrews,  though  reganling  creation  as  the 
inunediate  act  of  God,  did  not  ignore  the  evident  (act 
that  oidsttsg  nwterials  and  intormedlato  agoneies  w«ta 
employed  both  then  and  in  the  snbseiiuont  operations 
of  nature.    Thus  tho  simple  fact,  "God  created  man" 


(Ccn.  i,  27),  is 


Allied  by  the  subsequent  nolire  of 


the  material  substance  of  which  bis  body  was  made 
(Qan.  ii,7){  andtoalsooftbeanlniala(Gan.i,S4;  ii. 
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19).  The  separation  of  sea  and  land,  attribute  5n 
Gen.  i,  6,  to  the  divine  fiat,  waa  seen  to  invulve  the 
process  of  partial  elaratkMia  of  tba  earth'a  itufaoe 
(Put.  dr,  8,  "  thfl  monntaiiu  aaoeod,  the  vmUeys  de> 
Mond;"  comp.  Prov.  rUi,  2S-28).  The  formation  of 
clouds  and  tho  supply  of  moisture  to  the  earth,  which 
in  Cien.  i,  7,  wa«  provided  liy  the  creation  of  the  firma- 
ment, was  afterw<mU  attributed  to  Its  trne  caoae  in  the 
eontinoal  ntan  of  tiM  water*  from  tbcwutli'e  surface 
(Bed.  1, 7).  Tin  «siMnie«  of  the  •Imrant  of  lifcbt,  as 
distinct  flrom  the  sun  (Gen.  i,  .I,  14  ;  J<i'>  xxxviii,  19), 
has  liliowise  been  explained  as  the  result  of  a  philo- 
Mphicallj  correct  view  as  to  tho  nature  of  tight;  more 
pnbaUjr,  bowever,  it  wia  fMudid  apon  tho  iMORect 
Yiew  that  tho  light  of  tiio  moon  wis  ladopoiidont  bf 

the  sun. 

C.  With  regard  to  the  earth's  IkmI}*,  the  Hebrews 
conceived  its  aurfkce  to  be  an  immon-oe  due,  supported 
like  the  flat  mot  of  aa  fiaatan  hooao     pillan  f  Job 

OD  aoud  ftmnoanoDs 
(Jol.  xxxviii,  4,  C;  Psa.  civ,  8;  Prov.  viii,  29);  but 
where  those  foundations  were  on  which  tho  "sockets" 
of  tba  pillars  rested,  none  could  tell  (Job  xxxviii,  6). 
Hm  mora  philosophical  view  of  tho  oarth  boiog  aus- 
peodod  In  free  space  aaoiua  to  be  Implied  in  Job  xxvi, 

7  ;  nor  in  there  any  absolute  contradiction  between  this 
and  the  former  view,  a.<<  the  pUlurs  of  the  earth's  sur- 
fiice  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  founded  on  the 
deep  baaea  of  tho  mnnntaini,  which  baaea  thamselve* 
WON  muapportad.  Other  paaaagea  (Pea.  xxiv,  2; 

eSXXri,  6)  seem  to  imjily  the  existence  of  n  vast  8ul>- 
tenaneou8  ocean ;  the  wonbt,  however,  arc  susceptible 
of  the  sense  that  the  earth  was  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  aea  (Ueogsteoberg,  Coeiei.  la  loc.X  and 
that  tUa  ia  the  8HM0  in  vhieh  ttMjr  aio  to  bo  accepted 
Mpears  from  the  converse  expression  "water  under 
the  earth  "  (£xod.  xx,  4),  which,  as  contrasted  with 
"heaven  above"  and  "earth  beneath,"  evidently  Im- 
plies the  comparative  elevation  of  the  three  bodiea. 
Beneath  the  earth's  enrikoe  waa  tkml  (>SttXi),  the  koU 
low  place,  "  hell"  (Nam.  xvi,  30 ;  Dent  xxxii,  22 ;  Job 
xl,  8),  the  "  house  appointed  for  the  living"  (Job  xxx, 
28),  a  "land  of  daritness"  (Job  x,  21),  to  which  were 
asnril>cd  in  poetical  language  gates  (Isa.  xxxviii,  10) 
and  bars  (Job  xvii,  16),  and  which  liad  tta  vaUeja  or 
deep  plaoea  (Pror.  he,  18).  It  oxtaoded  banoatk  the 
MO  (Job  xxvi,  5,  6),  and  was  thus  BBppowd  to  bo  oon- 
terminous  with  the  upper  world. — Smith,  Diet.  a.  v. 
Eiirth. 

7.  The  Moaaic  atatement  of  tba  worid'a  forma^on 
(Gen.  i)  haa  l»oeB  wlooaly  treated  bf  didbnnt  writ. 

ers  on  the  connectioB  between  dcienre  and  the  Rihle. 
SkepticH  have  destgnated  the  MoHaic  hepUrmmm  as  a 
"myth,"  or,  more  mildly,  the  speculation  of  an  an- 
cient aage.  Moat  Chriatiana  apeak  of  it  aa  a  "  hlato- 
rf*  or  "aamtiTO^**  or,  mora  Tagnely,  n  *'reeord." 
IltixUblo  ealla  it  a  "  parable"  (Sacred  Record  nf  Crr- 
ation,  Lond.  1861).  Others  (e.  «.  Kurti,  Hugh  Miller) 
sugp?i»t  that  it  is  a  "  vi»ion  ;"  one  stj'les  it  a  "plan" 
(Cbullicr,  Creation,  Lond.  1861).  But  these  are  evi- 
dently mere  glosses.  The  choice  itlll  Ilea  between 
the  Chalmerian  interpolation  of  the  geological  ages 
before  the  first  creative  day  begins  (so  Ruckland,  Pye 
Smith,  Hitchcock,  Crofton.  .Vrchd.  Pratt,  nUn^;,  and 
Others),  and  the  Cuvlerinn  expanfiion  of  the  »<ix  days 
totOgaological  ages  (with  Miller,  Macdonald,  Silliman, 
Qaoaaea,  Sfane,  M'Caasland,  M^Caul,  Dana,  and  oth- 
ers). See  Day.  Mr.  Rorison  {The  Creation  Wert,  hi 
Rtpluf  tf)  '•  EMityt  and  Rtrinrn,  "  L<>nd.  and  N.  Y.  18*12, 
p.  285)  thinks  he  has  discoverc<l  a  new  solution  of  the 
difficulty  by  terming  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  "the 
iaapirpil  PMtlm  of  craatiflo,"  and  be  aooordingly  seta 
his  in);onuity  to  work  to  draw  out  ^  demiurgic  pea- 
NL^''  in  a  piiralbdizod  or  hciiii'tlch  form  like  Hebrew 
poetrj.  Yet  this  is  but  a  modification  of  the  "  mj-th- 
iMltbao>j*'appUadfai  a  kaa  bold  Item  to  tba  tMNd 


!  text,  but  a.s  really  dailnellfO  of  fbe  historical  verity 
of  the  do4-innent  aa  the  more  palpable  rationalistic 
views.  Tbore  is  no  middle  ground  here  between  /net 
KaAfmcf.  The  language  ia  too  detailed  to  admit  the 
general  dismiasal  of  it  as  a  coemogonical  poem.  The 
same  writur's  comparinon  of  the  KUtb  IValin,  as  being 
"section  by  section  tlie  daughter,  the  antiphone,  the 
echo"  of  the  Moaaic  proem,  is  utterly  preposterous,  as 
tba  moat  ommI  eoUation  of  the  two  will  ahow.  Bat 
a  dital  drenmataaee  to  thU  h  vpotheala  ia  tint  tile  flnt 

chapter  of  Gr<'n«<l»  lark-;  n.'.irly  everj'  «dcincnt  rif  m - 
knowle<lKed  Hebrew  pot'lry.  In  FOUM  it  ban  neither 
the  lyrical  prosody  of  the  Psalms,  nor  the  epic  struc- 
ture of  Job;  neither  tbe  dtUiijrrambio  march  of  the 
PropheU,  nor  the  idyllie  colloqaiea  of  the  Canticiea, 
nor  even  tho  didactic  coUocatifniR  of  tbe  Provrrbs  and 
iikclesiastes.  There  is  no  paronomcuia  (except  the 
aeeidoMai  ooe  in  Oo  aterooljpad  pbrmo  <Hb^  win = 

pell-mell),  no  iUipn»,  no  introverikn,  no  p^'ima.'m,  no 
climactic  cliar.ictor;  in  short,  no  fi^;urutive  elcnual 
whatever  to  di^tiIl^ui8h  its  phraseology  from  the  veri- 
est  prose.  There  ia  no  proper  rABALKKi.iHM  (q.  v.), 
baaed  upon  intrimie  aatltiieala  and  ajnonyms;  no 
rh}-thmic  meaanre.  (Compere  tbe  perfection  in  all 
these  respects  of  the  earliest  real  ode  on  record.  Gen. 
iv,  23,  24.)  Again,  as  to  sf.xtimknt,  it  lacks  thjt 
lof^  moral  tone,  that  fine  play  of  the  imagination, 
that  abrupt  change  of  subject  and  field,  which— ^an 
when  other  criteria  Ikil — serve  to  indicate  tbe  riiaps4^ 
dies  of  the  Hebrew  bards.  The  only  thing  at  all  re> 
scmbling  poetry  in  its  flross  Ls  the  strophic  return  of 
the  clause  "evening  and  morning,"  which  is  simply 
doe  to  the  necessary  regularity  of  the  hebdomadal  pe« 
riods ;  and  the  only  feature  in  ita  anfaataBOO  allying  it 
to  poetry  ia  a  eertdn  dignity  and  advanee  of  dioa^it, 
which  is  inherent  in  the  incidents  themselves :  all  that 
can  properly  be  said  of  the  diction  is  that  it  is  rhetori- 
cal and  suited  to  the  subject.  Even  Mr.  Rorison  fails 
to  point  out  in  ita  body  tbe  raqnisite  artiatki  oonatmo. 
tiveueaa,  or  is  Ita  iptrlt  tiio  liro  of  gettina  eauewtitl  m 
all  poetic  eflfUslons.  Altnnst  any  dohiTiptivo  purtii^n 
of  the  Old  Testament  would  be  found  t*>  ex<  e«d  it  in 
these  respects,  if  carefully  analyzed.  The  very  next 
chapter  of  Oeiieala  ia  ftilly  aa  poetical,  whether  in  re- 
gard to  ita  topka,  fta  atyle,  or  ita  composition ;  mid 
thus,  by  the  same  loose,  unscicntitic  prorc**,  we  might 
(as  many  would  fain  do)  reduce  the  accounts  of  .Adam's 
specific  formation,  of  a  local  Eden,  and  of  the  origin 
of  homan  depravity,  to  poetic  logenda.  Joit  criticism 
fiirbtde  anch  a  dbtortloii  of  proae  to  aocommodato  ipeo 
olative  preconception.  See  PovRT.  For  an  able 
treatise  on  tho  l>earings  of  the  Hebrew  cosnioln^ 
upon  modem  astronomy  and  geology,  ^ee  Kurtz,  Uitt. 
o/th»  OU  Ccvemmt  (Edinb.  1856,  vol.  i,  ch.  i; 
aepaialalj,  Pbila.  1867) ;  oomp.  JoliannMn,  Die  i 
goniachen  yliwidUen  der  Ihbraer  (Alt.  188S) ;  Browne, 
Motaie  Cosmojfonjf  (Load.  1864).  See  Cosxooosnr ; 
Crkatiov. 

Cosmofl.    Sec  WonT.n. 

CoMett,  Frasccwat  Baxita,  D.D.,  a  prominent 
minister  of  the  CmBboilBnd  Presbj'terian  Church. 
He  was  bom  in  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  April  24, 
1790.  His  parents  were  Episcopalians,  his  grandfs* 
tticr  bcinR  the  founder  and  for  iii.uiy  yrars  tbe  jia^tor 
of  the  first  Episcopal  church  of  Ciaieroont.  He  stud- 
ied at  Mlddlebuiy  OoUeca,  Yormont,  and  graduated 
in  1818.  Tnm  tim  aanp  inatitution  he  receix'ed  in 
1889  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  which  decree 
was  al.so  cfiiifcrn  d  ujwn  him  in  after  ycnrs  by  Cum- 
berland College,  Kentucky.  Soon  after  leaving  col- 
lege he  engaged  in  teacMng  »  elawlcal  adiool  bi  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.  After  two  yean  be  aeeepted  a  call  aa 
principal  of  Vine  HOI  Academy,  N.  C,  wlwre  be  taught 
several  year«.  \s  bi^n,  his  health  being  p(x  r,  be  returned 
to  New  England,  where  soon  after  he  was  converted. 

H«Mir 
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the  CnsjK'l.  an<l  f^fxm  after  onteird  the  Kp!RCOpal  TImo- 
logical  Seminary  at  Ni-w  H;ivi'ii.  From  the  cienilnary 
be  wont  to  Tennessee,  witli  tli<»  oonimendatiun  and 
•aactioo  of  the  bisbop  m  a  "lay  praacher."  Hera 
be  bMom  aeqtMtBtad  tat  tha  Unt  time  wMi  Cara> 

t  (^rl  ind  Preshyterian*,  "participated  in  their  extraoi^ 
I'linury  revival.';,  uttemlod  their  dclij^htful  ^^■^►-tncot- 
in^s."  Ho  w;i.s  cspi-c-ially  jtli'tt.s<-d  with  their  Mnn  in 
winning  souls  to  Christ,  and,  after  a  long,  prayerful, 
and  bald  struggle,  he  felt  it  hie  da^  to  cast  bis  lot 
with  them.  In  the  year  1822  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Aoderwm  presbytery  of  thin  church.  He  tan};ht  very 
ancceM^fnlly  for  ^omc  time  in  n  d  i>>ical  sohixil  in  Klk- 
tOBt  Ky.  He  was  the  lir^t  pri  ^iiK'nt  of  (.'uml»erland 
College  lit  rrinceton,  Ky.,  over  which  he  presided  for 
jmn  witb  greet  booor  and  aocoesa.  WbeD  Cinuber- 
tend  TTnlTeraity  wet  started  some  yean  biter  at  Leb- 
anon, Tenn<>-sfc,  hi'  !ir( '  I  ted  a  call  to  the  flrsit  prc?*!- 
dency  of  that  institution,  lie  pmlded  over  it  until 
it  had  ariMn  to  be  one  of  the  fonmott  institutions  in 
tbe  entire  Sonth.  He  waa  for  yvn,  and  op  to  bie 
deadi,  preeident  of  tbe  Board  of  Foreigifi  and  Doneitle 
Missions  of  the  C.  P.  Church.  He  also  started  and 
maintained  for  several  years  (successfully  a  weelily  re- 
ligious paper  called  the  "  Banner  of  Peace,"  which  is 
■till  (1(167)  behig  pobliabed  at  Naebville,  Tenn.  Dr. 
Ooaeett  pabHiliad  71b  fJ^/i  a»d  TImm  tfEwiitf,  which 
contain"  a  hiatofj  of  the  early  years  of  the  C.  P. 
Chun  h.  Mr.  Coeaett  was  a  man  of  j;rpnt  learning 
and  ability,  and  in  his  yuiini^cr  days  was  n  very  suc- 
ceasftil  preacher.  He  waa  indefetigable  in  bia  efforts 
to  ptoBMito  edoeadon  amoBg  all  daiaea,  bat  eepeeldly 
in  the  ministry.  In  nil  his  intercourse  with  men, 
either  personally,  by  letter,  or  as  a  controvertist,  he 
never  devi.it.  1  fmni  the  rules  of  honoralde  Christian 
discusaion,  or  the  manners  of  the  Christian  gentleman. 
Ha  dkd  at  Labaim,  Tennanae,  Jnly  fl^  186S. 

Costa,  Da  SaaDACoarA. 

CostobSma  (Kn<rro/3apoc).   1.  An  Idommin  of 

honoral)le  ronni'ctions,  married  by  Herod  to  his  sitter 
.Suldtii'',  and  .itijMiintcd  f^cvcrnor  of  Idumtea,  luit  after- 
wards renounced  Ijy  her  on  pretext  of  hi-  tavorint;  the 
eacapeoftheaaoaofBahas,  the  la.-t  x  ion-  nt'  tii<-  Uyr- 
caninn  dynasty,  and  evcntoally  slain  by  Herod  (Jo- 
scphiis,  Ant.  XV,  7,  «  10). 

2.  A  relative  of  .\Lrripii;i.  and  a  rinirlender  of  the  .'^i- 
carii  in  their  exceeaea  at  Jerusalem  (Joeephus,  War, 
XX,  9,4). 

Costume,  OniF^TAi..  The  snliject  of  the  style 
of  dress  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  is  invulred  in  much 
obscurity  and  doubt.  Sculptured  nKMinments  and 
coins  afford  nt  all  needful  information  respecting  tbe 
appnd  of  fbe  ancient  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  nnil  Rnmans ;  and  ev*n  the  garb  worn 
by  the  barbarous  nations  is  perpetuated  in  the  monu- 
ments of  their  antaf^nnist^  and  conquemr!".     But  the 

ancient  Hebrews  have  left  no  monumenta,  no  figures 
of  themaelTea ;  and  fbe  few  ftgorea  which  have  been 

supposed  to  represent  .Tews  in  tlie  monuments  of  Egypt 
and  Persia  arc  so  unciTtain  that  their  authority  re- 
inainx  to  Ins  cstublished  l>cfnro  we  can  rely  upon  tlie 
iofuruiation  wblcb  tliey  convey.  There  are,  lutwever, 
many  ailadoiDa  to  draia  In  the  Seriptorea,  and  these 
form  the  only  source  of  our  positive  information. 
They  are  oflen,  indeed,  obscure,  and  of  uncertain  in- 
tcriiretatiiin.  hut  they  are  invaluable  in  so  far  as  they 
enable  us  to  compare  and  verify  tl^  information  de- 
rivable from  other  sources. 

1.  The  range  of  inquiry  into  aieBIHWftrf  coatOBie  ia 
Tery  limited.  It  is  a  common  mlalake  to  talk  of 
"Oriental  r<istume"  as  if  it  were  a  uniform  thing, 
wberea.s,  in  f.if  t,  the  costumes  of  the  Asiatic  nations 
differ  far  more  from  one  another  than  do  the  costames 
of  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  That  thia  was  also 
the  caaa  anciently  is  shown  Hm  monnmenta,  in 
wUeh  tha  coatanies  of  Egypitfana^  Aaiyrian^  Bab}'lo- 
II.— L  I. 


'  nians,  Persians,  ^fedes,  Syrians,  ond'Crccks  difTer  as 
mu(  li  from  on*-  another  as  do  the  co.-tunies  of  tbe  mod- 
ern .Syrians,  Egyptians,  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Penlana. 
It  ia  therefore  nearly  oaelesa  to  examine  the  nionv> 
nentat  costoma  of  any  nation,  mnote  ftom  Faleatiaa, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  rotstunie  of  the  aa» 
cient  Hebrews.  Syria,  Arabia,  F-gypt,  and,  to  .'w>me 
extent,  .Assyria,  Persia,  and  Babylonia,  arc  the  only 
countries  where  monumenta  would  bo  likely  to  afford 
any  useful  information ;  bat  Arabia  baa  left  no  mona* 
raentiil  figures,  and  Syria  none  of  sufficiently  ancient 
date,  while  those  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Per>ia 
depict  few  scenes  of  KK-ia!  life;  and  it  i-*  left  fcr  Fjrvpt 
to  supply  nearly  all  the  information  lik<  ly  to  be  rf 
use.  15ut  the  KL  vptians  and  the  HebrcM-s  were  an 
exceediagW^ifferent  paopla;  and  tha  climates  which 
they  inhabltfd  were  alio  ao  dlfftoeat  a«  to  neeemiate 
a  greater  diff<Tenro  of  food  and  drtut  tlian  might  bo 
presupposed  of  countries  so  near  to  each  other.  It  ia 
true  tliat  the  Jewish  nntion  was  cradled  in  Eg^-pt; 
and  this  drcnnutanoe  may  have  had  aonw  influrnoe 
on  ceremonial  drveses  and  die  ornaments  of  women  s 

but  we  do  not  find  that  nations  rirrunisfanced  as  the 
Jews  were  readily  adopt  the  co.-tunies  tif  other  n:itions, 
esiHci.illy  when  their  resilience  in  Kgypt  was  always 
regarded  b}'  them  as  temporary,  and  wlien  their  rai- 
ment waa  of  home  mannflMstore— apnn  and  woven  l>y 
the  women  from  the  produce  of  thf  ir  t  k'-  (Fxcd. 
.XXXV,  'lit).  We  find  also  that,  iinnn  iliatcly  after  leav- 
ing F.irypt,  the  [)rin(  i[i.al  article  of  dn-ss  aniong  the  He- 
brews was  some  ample  woollen  garment,  fit  to  sleep  in 
(Esod.  xxH,  27),  to  which  nettling  dmilar  la  to  be  seen 
among  the  cosfunif s  of  E<ry]'t. 

2.  With  rcsjR'tt  to  the  supposed  representation  of 
ye«r«in  ancient  monuments,  if  any  authentic  exan>plcs 
could  be  found,  even  of  a  single  figure,  in  the  accicnt 
ooitama,tt  woiild  affbrd  mndi  aatiKAwtleB,  aa  tending 
to  elucidate  many  passages  of  Sc  ripture  wlilch  cannot 
at  present  be  with  certainty  cxpLiiticd.  (See  also  un- 
der the  article  DniCK.) 

(o.)  A  pointing  at  Beni  Hassan  repnaanta  tbe  aN 
riv«l  of  aoma  ferel(niara  in  Egypt,  and  la  aoppoaed  to 
figure  the  arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  that  country'. 
The  accessories  of  tkc  gcene,_thc  pbysio^'nomics  of  the 
persons,  and  the  time  to  which  the  picture  relate-,  are 
certainly  in  unison  with  that  event;  but  other  circum- 
stances are  against  the  notion.  Sir  J.  G.  WUkinsoii 
apeakfl  hesitatingly  on  tbe  antject;  and,  nntU  soma 
greater  certainty  b  obtained,  wa  nuy  adnslt  the  poeal- 
Ua  eomctnesa  of  tha  caqjactnra.  The  anaaxad  cot 


showB  the  variety  of  coatnma  wbleb  fMi  acene  dbplars. 

All  the  men  wear  sandals.  Some  of  them  are  clad 
only  in  a  short  tunic  or  shirt,  with  close  sleeves  (fi(r. 
.l);'others  wear  over  this  a  kin'l  of -leeveless  plaid  cr 
mantle,  thrown  over  tbe  left  shoulder,  and  passing  un- 
der tbe  Tight  arm  (fig.  8).  It  la  of  a  atiiped  and  cnri- 
ouslv  fi^-ured  p.ittem,  and  looks  exceedingly  like  tbe 
fine  grass  woven  cloth  of  the  South  Sea.  Others  have, 
instetid  of  thi'i.  a  fnn<;f<l  '-kirt  of  the  siimc  material 
(fig.  1).  AU  the  figures  are  bare-headed,  and  wear 
beaidik  wMeh  are  drcnmstances  favorable  to  the  Iden^ 
ftcatkm.  Tha  IHi^pd  aUit  of  llg.  1  ia  oaitaialy  a  re> 
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tnarkable  circumrtance.  Moses  directed  th.it  the  peo- 
ple should  wear  a  fringe  at  the  hem  of  their  garments 
(Num.  XV,  38) ;  and  the  prohability  is  that  this  com- 
mand merely  perpctnated  a  mon  andent  iiMgo. 

(6.)  This  fringe  reappran,  mndi  mlnsadt  la  Iht 
other  Fg\7>tian  sculpture  in  which  Jews  are  supposed 
to  l>e  represented.  These  arc  in  a  tomb  discovered  by 
Belsoili,ill  Am  valley  of  Bab  el-McIuk,  near  Theirs. 
Then  Wf  eapttves  of  different  nation*,  and  anumg 
flgnrea,  sapposed  tQ  npruenft  Jewf.  TiM 


COSTUME 
1  ^  e 


er  Jewlab  CapUvaa  en  the  EgjrfliHi 

Mcnninnita. 


is  loiigliMd  to  wwnimimoroto  the  triaaplu  9t 
Phmeh-Neeho  hi  ttak  mr  Im  whkh  the  Jtnra  wtie 

d>  r  it> m1  at  Megiddo,  and  thidr  king  Jodih  aUin 

CliT'iii.  x\xv,  xxxvi). 

(r. )  On  the  face  of  a  rock  at  Hchistun  (q.  v.),  on  the 
Median  border  of  the  ancient  Aasyria,  there  is  a  re- 
markable aenlptara  repnaentiiig  a  nnnber  of  captives 
atnng  togethw  1^  the  neck,  briMight  befora  the  king 
and  conqueror,  who  seems  to  be  pronouncing  sentence 
Ujxm  them.  The  vencralile  aiiticiuity  of  this  sculpture 
is  unijucstionable ;  and  Sir  i{.  K.  Porter  was  led  to 
fiincy  that  the  sculpture  coromcmoratcN  the  subjuga- 
tion and  deport-ition  of  the  tfn  trilies  hy  Shalmaoeaar, 
king  of  A)«!<,vrta  ('2  Kin««  xvit,  6).  The  raamna  which 
he  a^si^s  (  7"/(('> /.<  in  Ptriia,  ii,  159  gq.)  for  tliin  con- 
clu-Hion  arc  of  little  weight,  and  not  worth  examina- 
tion. Bat  the  tingle  fact  that  the  ligures  are  array  ed 
in  a  coittnme  similar  to  the  ancient  and  present  garb 
of  the  people  of  Syria  and  Lebancn  tncHnet  ns  totiiink 
that  the  fij^ures  really  <lo  represent  the  <  o«tumo  of  na- 
tions west  of  the  Euphrates,  including,  probably,  that 
«ftlM  Jews  and  their  nairnalghboci.  TIn  ~ 


Sapposed  '''V'"**'''^^|^<^^|||^j|J||||||2|^  ifritwunM  an  Who  IVr- 

shown  is  a  shirt  or  tunic  contined  around  the  waist  by 
a  Htrap  or  girdle ;  while  others  have  a  longer  and  lar> 
gef  robe,  ftamldiad  with  a  spackma  o^e  or  hood,  and, 
pfobably,  worn  over  the  other. 

There  is  no  mason  to  think  that  the  dress  of  the 
Jews  was  in  any  important  r<-i|M:-,  1  ililTcn  iit  from  that 
of  the  other  inhatiitants  of  tiie  same  and  immediately 
bordering  countrie:*.  It  would  therefore  be  tatiaftc- 
toiy,  and  would  enable  ns  to  judge  better  of  the  flg^ 
HTM  which  have  been  noticed,  if  we  had  representa- 
tion* of  Canoanitcs,  Ph>rniriaii-,  Syri.ui^.  MMaliit^-.i, 
etc.,  by  the  Egj'jitian  artistii,  who  were  so  exact  in 
diaeriminating,  even  to  caricature,  the  peculiarities  of 
nations.  Under  the  article  Abmoh  (pb  ^)  tlwre  i>  a 
supposed  flgore  of  a  Canaanito  wanlor  ftom  this 
Rouroe.  'I  Iv^  dress,  tiein;^  military,  does  not  alTord 
much  rrtfini  for  coinparisou  in  the  present  instance ; 
but  we  :it  onre  rei  ognise  In  It  most  of  the  articles 
which  formed  the  militaiy  dreai  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
annexed  d^nee,  homvei^  eonvey  more  talbrmation, 
IB  ttiej  appear  to  lopreaont  inhaWtinti  of  Sfnaria 


dappomd  Bspimsniatluiii  efMajttvi^^  Baiesllnw  on  the  gflrp- 

and  Lelianon.  The  cvitlcnre  for  the  In^t  (fii;.  2)  is  as 
conclusive  as  can  be  obtained,  for  nut  only  is  there  the 
name  *'Lemanoa**  («  being  constantly  interchanged 
with  ft),  but  the  penona  tbiu  attiied  are  ie[vesentwl 
ai  tnliabltlng  a  moontalnooa  ooontrj,  and  IhtlingJiK 
trees  to  impede  the  clianots  of  the  I^^'y[ltian  invader*. 
The  dres«es  are  similar  to  each  other,  and  this 
laii^  strengthens  the  probability  Uiat  the  dri  r^-  of  the 
Jews  was  not  very  different;  and  it  i»  also  obeervaUe 
that  It  Ii  •fanOar  to  the  fUi  drsM  ofsome  oTtfw  flgnm 

in  the  !4ctilp(ure  nt  BehbtU:  tho^B'*''"  bearded, 
nn<l  the  cap,  or  head-dress,  Is  bound  round  with  a  iillet. 
The  figures  are  arrayed  in  a  loii;^  \:ov.\\  reaching  to  the 
ankles,  and  confined  around  the  waist  by  a  girdle; 
and  the  shonldeis  aro  eoforad  by  a  eapO|  wbkb 
pears  to  have  been  common  to  several  nations  of  Asia. 
At  first  view  it  would  seem  that  this  dress  is  different 
from  tlio.se  already  figured.  Hut,  in  all  protwihility, 
this  more  spacioua  robe  is  merely  an  out«r  garment, 
covmtaictbo  fanordrBBB  which  is  shown  in  the  figons 
that  seem  more  eeantUy  arrajod.  (Sea  the  ingnioas 
papers  by  a  lady  on  the  costumes  of  the  andent  Ca- 
naan it  >•>  ill  the  Jour,  "  f  Sac.  Ia(.,  .Tan.  18.53,  p.  291  sq., 
and  the  cut*  in  the  No.  for  April,  1864.)  See  Casxax- 
ITK;  LebahoS. 

A.  The  inftarmatlon  on  this  anl^oet  to  be  obtained 
from  CnnlM<m  la  embodied—^.)  In  die  dreMoa  of 
monki4  and  pil^'riin-.  hii  h  niajbotlBccd  to  an  ancient 
date,  and  which  are  an  intended  inilation  of  tlie  dr 


and  apostles  of  Christ.  (2.)  The  garb  conventional^ 
aidgned  by  painters  to  scriptural  characters,  wldflh 
were  equally  intended  to  embody  the  drees  of  the  apeo- 
tolical  period,  and  is  corrected  in  aomo  degree  by  die 
notion!*  of()rient;tl  cosfcmno  irfdidi  ivwa  oottsotad  dv^ 
ing  the  Crusadea. 

To  Jodge  of  the  value  of  tbeee  costumes,  we  mmt 
compare  them,  first,  with  the  seao^  matwiaU  afaready 
produced,  and  then  wttti  the  modem  oostumes  of  fllyila 
.iikI  .\rabia.  The  result  of  this  examination  wiIlpiob> 
al.ly  l>e  that  these  traditional  garbs  are  by  no  means 
l>ad  remini»cpn<'e«  of  Hebrew  costume ;  and  that  the 
dresses  whidi  the  nahiten  have  introditced  into  scri^ 
tnrslantjecto  are  fcr  mere  near  to  oofgactnaw  than  it 
haa  latteity  bean  dM  flvhlon  to  soipoao.  It  la  ps»> 
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Fanr^'  f»kftrhi»!«  of  OripntRl  Crj'fnmp  by  pnrly  Paintrr". 

lups  as  DMrljr  m  powiible  a  jtut  medium  between  the 
eoclMkatiad  tradition  and  the  imrtical  observation. 
No  drsM  mora  snlUble  to  the  dignity  of  the  yuhjects 
coald  possibly  be  devised ;  and,  sanctioned  as  it  has 
been  by  long  use,  and  rendered  venerable  hy  scriptnral 
aMociation^,  we  should  be  rplurtant  to  soe  it  exchan^^d 
for  the  existing  Oriental  costuiiu.s  which  the  French 
•itista  have  begnn  to  pnfer.  But  this  is  only  with 
ragard  to  pictorial  associations  and  effects ;  for,  in  an 
inqoiiy  into  tho  rostimif  m  fniilfi/  w  orn  liy  tin-  Isracl- 
Itea,  modern  sources  of  iiifuniiation  must  \jc  by  no 
means  overlookeil. 

4.  71m  vaJn*  of  tlw  iMdim  <Ms*ia<  coitaiBM  far  tha 
pu^joaai  tt  Mrfpttiral  fflnstntioii  iriMa  ftmn  ttw  tut 

thnt  the  drrss.  liko  the  usu(;phi,  nf  the  jiooplc  is  un- 
dc^^t<Nnl  t4>  be  the  same,  or  nparly  the  fiatiie,  a«  thait 
uscil  in  very  ancient  times.  But  this  must  lie  under- 
stood with  aoOM  linUataoiW.  The  dnas  of  tin  Turks 
ii  dMDCtH*  aaid  pecnHar  to  themselvea,  aad  Ina  no 
Jon  with  the  aJwlRinal  costumes  of  Wr^tcm 
The  dress  of  the  I'ersiunithas  also  been  c  hangi  tl 
,  within  the  memory  of  man,  that  of  the  ruling 
Tartar  tribe  baviiig  baco  alnuMt  invaiiablj  adopted; 
■o  tliat  the  praaeiit  eestOHM  Is  athegaliMr  Afl^nnt  froni 
that  which  IK  fi(fnr<Ml  by  Sir  Thomas  Hcrliert,  Chnrdin, 
Le  Briiyn,  Niebiihr,  niul  other  travellers  of  the  17th 
and  iHth  centuries'.  IJiit  with  the  excpjiti-iiis  of  the 
foreign  Tnrliish  costume  and  its  modifications,  and 
with  certain  local  exceptions,  chieQjr  in  noimldnaas 
ragfama,  It  may  be  raid  that  thcra  la  one  pw vailing  ooe> 
tutne  In  all  the  conntries  of  Asia  between  the  Tigris 
and  Mediterranean,  and  throufjhout  Northern  Africa, 
from  the  Nile  to  Morocco  and  the  banks  of  the  Sene- 
gaL  IMa  eoatnmo  is  esseDttall^  Arabian,  and  owes 
ita  extenslan  to  the  wide  eoovmla  nader  the  tot 
caliphs;  and  H  ti  throttgli  the  AnUam — the  leaat 
I  li.!iii^<-'l  of  ancient  nations,  and  almost  tlw"  only  one 
which  ha.H  remained  as  a  nation  from  ancient  times — 
that  the  antiquity  of  this  costume  may  be  proved. 
Tbkia  nndoubtedlythe  moat  ancient  caatnoM  of  West- 
ern Aria;  and  while  one  eet  of  pfuoAi  wonM  carry  it 
up  to  scriptiinil  tiniest,  iinother  set  of  stronj?  jiroliabil- 
itics  and  wjti.-fai  torv  annloj^ies  will  take  it  back  to  the 
remote  periwls  of  scriptural  history,  and  will 
that  Uie  dress  of  the  Jews  themselvee  was 
TBtynlninariWhlMmtbehii;  «tri(  tly  identieafl. 

We  may  here  rernnrk,  (1.)  That  the  usapea  ofc  the 
Arabians  in  Syria  and  r.il.  -tiiie  are  more  in  Bgree- 
ment  with  those  of  Si  ri]ituri'  than  tbow  of  any  other 
inhabitants  of  those  countries.  (2.)  That  their  cos- 
tome  throws  men  light  on  the  eeriptnral  inttmatlone 

than  nny  <  thrr  no-vr  cxi«:tinj:,  while  it  aprees  more  than 
any  oihtT  with  the  innterialiii  [supplied  hy  antiquity  and 
by  trarlition.  (.1.)  That  the  drei»s  which  the  Arabian 
garbs  gradually  superseded  in  Syria  and  Palestine  was 
not  the  aamo  aa  lliat  of  serlptafai  timea,  osoqiting, 
perhaps,  among  the  peasantry,  whose  dress  appean  to 
have  then  differed  little  from  that  of  the  Arabian  oon- 


qneiors.  The  Tews  had  ibr  ahove  Ato  eentnrtes  ceased 

to  lio  inhabitants  of  I'alc-tinf  ;  and  it  Lt  CiTtain  tliat  dur- 
ing the  intermeUiuti!  ix-ritHl  the  dretis  of  the  upper  class- 
es— the  military  and  the  townspeople — bad  become  aa> 
ximilated  to  that  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Eaatem  empin. 
Arabia  had  meanwUIa  bean  anhfeeted  to  no  snch  infn- 

enci'-i,  and  the  dress  wUdl  It  broufjht  into  Syria  may 
be  regarded  tm  a  restoration  of  the  more  ancient  cos- 
tume, rather  than  (as  it  was  in  many  cwmtriMi)  the 
introduction  of  one  praviOBsly  unknown. 

It  Is  lo  be  oheeryed,  however,  that  tbera  an  two 
ven,'  (lify.Ti'nt  shirts  of  dre.-scs  ainttnp  the  Arabians. 
()n«  iw  tliat  of  the  liedouiu  tril>e*,  and  the  otlier  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  The  distinction  botw«  en 
these  is  seldom  clearly  onderstood  «r  c<»Tectly  stated, 
but  la  of  the  ntmost  hnportaBee  ftr  the  parpoae  of  the 
present  notiee.  Instead,  therefore,  of  sf>o!:kinj:  of  the 
Arabian  costume  as  one  thing,  we  must  rej;ard  it  as 
two  things — the  desert  costume  and  the  town  costume. 
If,  then,  our  views  of  Ilobnw  costome  wen  based  on 
the  actual  costnme  of  the  AraUaaa,  ira  dMNdd  be  led 
to  conclude  that  the  desert  costume  represented  that 
which  was  worn  during  the  patriarchal  period,  and 
until  the  Israelites  had  lieen  sonic  time  settled  in  Ca- 
naan ;  and  the  town  cuatume  that  wtiicb  was  adopted 
from  flieir  nelghbofa  whan  tbsj  heeauM  a  aatdad  poo> 
pie. 

(a)  The  annexed  cot  npreeents,  in  iig.  2,  a  Ikdouin, 


Modem  Arab  Dress  of  the  Desert  TMhea. 

or  desert  Arab,  in  the  dreas  usually  worn  in  Asia ;  and 
fig.  1  repre<«ents  a  townsman  in  a  cloak  of  the  same 
kinil,  adopted  frcsni  tlie  Aralis,  anil  worn  ver\'  extens- 
ively as  an  outermost  covering  in  all  the  countries 
from  the  Oxas  (for  even  the  Persians  use  it)  to  the 
MeditairaMML  The  distinctive  bead-drees  of  the 
Bedooln,  and  which  Ima  not  been  adopted  by  any  oth- 
er nation,  or  even  by  tiia  Arabian  townsmen,  is  a  ker- 
chief (krJTfli)  folded  triangularly,  anil  thrown  over  the 
hcail  so  us  to  fall  down  over  the  neek  and  thoulden, 

and  bound  to  tlM  bead  by  a  blind  of  twisted  wool  «c 
camel*sbdr.  The  doak  Is  called  an  oUo.  Itlsmade 

of  wfNd  and  bait,  and  of  various  degrees  of  fineness. 
It  in  scjnietimes  entirel}'  black,  or  entirely  white,  but 
is  more  usually  marked  with  broad  stripes,  the  colon 
of  which  (nevm  mora  than  two,  one  of  which  k  always, 
white)  an  dlsthietive  of  the  tribe  by  which  k  Is  won. 
The  cloak  is  nltn^'ethr  r  shapeless,  beinp  like  a  square 
sack,  with  an  <i[M-niiig  in  front,  and  with  slits  at  the 
side-S  to  let  out  the  arms.  The  Arab  who  wean-  it  by 
day,  aieepa  in  it  by  night,  as  does  often  tbo  peasant  by 
whom  H  has  been  adopted ;  and  in  all  prabability  this 
was  the  garment  similarly  used  by  the  ancient  He- 
brews, and  which  a  Iwnevolent  law,  delivered  while 
Israel  was  still  in  the  desert,  forliaile  t'l  I'e  kept  in 
pledge  beyond  the  day,  that  the  poor  might  not  bo 
without  a  coTetlng  at  night  (Exod.  xxii,  27).  Tbla 
article  of  dress  appean  to  have  been  little  known  to 
Biblical  illustraton,  althou^  it  is  thu  principal  and 
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moat  common  outi>nnn«t  garmrnt  in  Wentern  AnU. 
This  f<"g«fi»>  negkct  hu  aiisea  from  their  iDfomui- 
tkm  iMteg  tSMty  dtrfvad  tnm  Sknr  and  othen,  who 
describe  the  costume  of  the  Anb  tribea  or  Moors  of 
Northern  AfHca,  where  the  outer  garment  is  more 
generally  tin'  h-iunwi'  (tii;.  .'i'l,  a  wiwllfn  cloak,  not 
onlike  the  abba,  but  funibliud  with  a  hood,  and  which 
il  KWiwrtwmn  strangely  confounded,  Mm  hf  milUi- 
formed  persons,  with  a  totally  different  outer  garment 
worn  In  the  same  regions,  a«ually  called  the  hyke^  but 
which  Ik  uIdo,  according  to  its  materiaU,  quality,  or 
color,  distinguished  by  rarioiu  other  names ;  and  >f  rit- 
«n  luTe  pndooad  aoma  oooftajlon  by  not  observing 
that  tbet*  muam  ithr  to  ui  article  .of  raiawnt  wfaich 
ander  M  thew  nmm  It  Mwatially  the  Mme. 
gardlcfs  of  the;^*-  minute  di.'<tinction!<,  this  part  of  dress 
may  be  described  as  a  large  woollen  blanlict,  either 
white  or  brown,  and  in  summer  a  cotton  sheet  (usual' 
ly  blue  or  whita^  or  both  colon  togMlior).  Pottiqg 
ooo  oomer  boftnv  vnt  tiko  left  riioaldor,  tlio  muu 

brings  it  behind,  and  then  under  the  ripht  arm,  and 
•0  over  the  b<i<iy,  throwing  it  behind  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  leaving  the  right  arm  free  for  action. 
This  v«iy  (tictareaqae  mode  of  wearing  tho  iiffa  is 
chowB  in  4^  S  of  tlM  MeompoayiBg  col. 


Tarioas  Mvth'A*  of  Wearing  Ihe  Mutlcm  Arnb  Manllc  or 
//(/if. 


mode  of  wfloiiog  it  lo  obowa  ia  fig.  A.  lib 
ttrawn  owr  the  tieed  n  o  pratectfon  from  the  tun  or 

wind  (tig.  1),  and  calls  to  mind  tlic  varini^  im>-4i^,'0'( 
of  Scripture  in  which  persons  are  descrilicd  as  cover- 
ing their  lie.niU  with  their  niantlex  (2  Sam.  xv,  30;  1 
Kings  xix,  Idi  Ertber  vi,  12).  Thie  artide  of  dniu, 
originally  borrowed  from  the  nomadea.  It  knowa  in 
Arabia,  and  extends  wc«tw.in1  to  the  tihoros  of  the 
Atlantic,  In'ing  most  extensively  uiicd  l)y  all  dosses 
of  the  population.  The  seat  of  this  dresa,  and  of  tho 
abba  letpitctiTeljfit  iadioated  by  tbe  direetioo  of  tbeir 
importalloa  Into  B^ypt  Tbe  %rfat  are  Inported  frmn 
the  we^t  (i.  c.  from  North  Africa),  and  the  ab/nit  from 
Syria.  The  clo^e  re-ien»ldance  of  the  above  group  of 
real  costume  to  those  in  which  the  traditionary  eccle- 
siastical and  traditionary  artiatlcal  ooetonee  are  dia- 
played,  must  bo  obrtoae  to  tbe  taoit  cofooiy  obeorrer. 
It  may  also  be  notlc<^  that  the  Ay/v  h  not  without 
«ome  resemblance,  as  to  tho  mnnnor  in  which  it  was 
worn,  to  till-  ouUt  ^;ll^mcnt  of  one  of  the  fij^ures  in  tho 
Egyptian  fan>iiy,  supposed  to  represent  the  arrival  of 
Joseph's  bwlluwi  h  Egypt  (above). 

(b)  We  now  torn  to  the  costume*  which  are  aoea  la 
the  towns  and  villages  of  M)uth-we.«tem  Asia. 

Til  till-  Scriptures  draiffrt  an-  <nily  mentioned  in 
llie  injunction  that  the  high-priest  should  wear  tbem 
CBsod.  xxvfii,  42),  which  aeoma  to  dioir  that  tbey 
woreaotgnienllyfaiaM;  aor  have  we  ainr  •▼Mence 
titat  tliey  ever  beoiaie  earamoii.  Diawere  descending 
to  the  iniMle  of  tlif  thi^li:'  Were  worn  by  the  ancient 
ivg^-ptiaoK,  and  workmen  often  laid  aside  all  the  rest 
of  their  droae  wbaa  occopied  la  tbeir  labon.  Aafu 


as  this  part  of  dress  was  use<l  at  all  by  the  IlcVirews, 
it  waa  doobtleaa  either  lilte  tliia,  or  cimilar  to  tboae 
which  are  aow  trara  la  Weatera  Aria  bgr  all,  osoaft 

some  among  tbo  poorer  pea.%antry,  and  by  many  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabe.  They  are  of  linen  or  cotton,  of  ample 
breadth,  tied  an)und  the  body  by  a  running  ^trinj^,  or 
band,  and  always  worn  next  the  skin,  not  over  the 
shirt,  as  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  askctl,  when  the  poor  Israelite  iiad  pa*a> 
ed  hit  outer  garment  "wherein  he  slept,"  what  drees 
WON  left  to  him?  The  answer  is  probably  supplini 
by  the  anoexed  engraving,  which  represeuta  aligfatly 


Mudern  Orieotai  Lode 

dlflRnoat  garmenta  of  oottoa,  or  mollea  Ikochi  or 

shirts,  which  often,  in  warm  weather,  form  the  aefe 
dre»8  of  tho  BetUiuin  [x'-isantn.  and  the  lower  dasa  of 
townspeople.  To  thij*  the  oi&a  or  hytt  it  the  pntper 
outer  robe  (aa  in  fig.  1,  aecood  cat  preoediagX  but  ia 
usoally,  la  ■unmer,  dltpeaaed  vMi  la  tfie  daytime, 
and  in  the  onlinarj-  pursuits  and  occupations  of  life. 
It  is  sometimes  (as  in  the  foregoing  rut,  fiij.  2>  worn 
without,  but  more  u^u;illy  with  a  ginlb';  anil  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  shorter  specimens  are  not  unlike  the 
dreaa  of  one  of  the  figoree  (fig.  8)  in  the  eailieat  of  the 
Egyptian  rabJeeU  which  MTo  boea  pradoood.  The 
shirt  worn  by  tbe  eupe- 
rior  cla<>se!)  i:4  of  the  same 
shape,  bat  of  finer  mate- 
riala.  Tllla  ia  ahown  in 
the  accompanying  fig> 
ure,  which  representa  a 
gentleman  as  just  risen 
from  bed.  tf  we  call 
this  a  shirt,  tho  Hebrews 
doubtless  had  it  —  the 
aole  dress  (excepting  the 
cloak  1  (if  the  jioor.  and 
the  inner  rolie  of  the  rich. 
Such,  probably,  were  tbe 
"shoots"  (traaalated 
"shirta"  la  aorae  woiw 
r<ion»),  of  w  hich  .SamaOB 
deppoilfd  thirty  Philit- 
tincfl  to  pay  the  forfeit 
of  biariddle(Jadg.xiT,13,19>.  It  it  tbown  ftom  tbe 
Talmnd,  ladeed,  that  the  Hobrewo  of  later  day*  had  a 
shirt  called  pi-H,  chnliik' ,  which,  it  would  a|>|)ear, 
was  often  of  wool  (Lightfoot,  //or.  II fb.  on  Luke  ix,  3), 
aad  whldi  la  described  as  the  ordinarj'  inner  garment, 
the  oater  being  the  cloak  or  mantle.  shows  ti»t 

the  shirt  or  nrock  was,  as  in  modem  usage,  the  ordi- 
nary  dress  of  the  Jews,  to  which  a  mantle  (oSfeo,  %pfe, 
or  botnnnoi)  wo*  the  outer  covering. 

The  Talmud  enumerates  eighteen  several  pirmnnta 
wliich  formed  tlie  clothing  of  the  Jew»  from  bead  to 
foot  (Talm.  Hienw.  Snftb.  fnl.  15 ;  Tktm.  Bab.  AiM. 
fol.  120).  nientioiiinir,  linwever,  two  ^andal>.  two  tiu»- 
kios,  etc  Thb  shows,  at  least,  one  thing,  that  they 
apailai^  dad  fbaa  CIm  1 
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als.  Thia  being  the  case,  we  m>7  b«  nn«  that  al- 
Uiou^  penoM  the  htunUer  clime  were  content 
irith  the  ehirt  end  the  mentle,  the  ireelthier  people 

had  other  rol)es  Itotwepii  tlscMc  two,  nti<i  fi)rniin({  a 
compktu  dress  without  tlic  mantle,  which  with  them  i 
wu  prwloihly  coniiucd  to  oat-of-iloor  wear,  or  cert'iiio-  ' 
nUl  UM.    it  is,  of  ooone,  impoeuble  to  diMaimiiuta 
tbeee  preebelj,  bat  fai  ttb  naltor  «•  camiot  be  ftur 
wrong  in  truntini;  to  the  analogy  of  existing  usages. 
In  all  the  annexed  tigures,  represeutiag  persons  of 

3 


(Maotal  Outar  OatBMBft. 


the  soperkr  deaa,  we  oheerre  the  ahfat  covered  by  a 

striped  (sotnetimes  fi_:iiri  d)  gown  or  ca/lan  of  minified 
silk  and  cotton,  it  ilo-^i.-onds-  to  the  ankle.><,  with  long 
sleeves,  extending  a  few  inches  Ijeyond  the  fingers' 
coda,  bat  divided  from  a  point  a  little  above  the  wriat, 
io  that  the  hand  te  gmmUy  exfHMed,  thoogb  ft  mar 
1)6  concealed  by  the  sleeve  wiien  iioceMIIj;  tor  it  i- 
custoniari' to  cover  the  hand"  in  tlie  presence  of  a  jht- 
S'On  of  high  rank.  It  in  verj'  common,  c-;h  l  ially  in 
winter,  for  perMtna  to  aleep  without  removing  this 
gowa,  bait  only  nnlooafaig  the  girdle  bj  wUd  it  is 
Imund.  It  is  not  unn^^tial  within  door*  to  see  persons 
without  any  artielo  of  dre.*.*  outside  this ;  hut  it  is  con- 
."idered  decidedly  u«*  an  iiii  Irc^s,  no  rcypeetable 
person  is  beheld  out  of  door;*,  or  receives  or  pays  visits, 
withont  OB  ooler  covering.  Hence  persons  clad  in 
thia  alone  are  said  to  be  naked"  in  Scriptore — ^that 
is,  not  in  the  nsnal  complete  dress ;  for  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doulit  ttiat  thi«,  or  something  like  this,  is 
the  ri\r^,ketAo'»elhy  of  Scripture  (£sod.UTiii,40; 
Mb  XXX,  18 ;  laa.  xxii,  21,  etc.).  A  dnilar  ivba  is 
wsm  by  the  women,  as  was  also  the  case  among  the 
laraelites  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18, 19;  Cant,  v,  3).  It  is  in 
the  bosom  of  tUe  nbe  that  ▼arima  avtidos  an  oaiilad. 
See  Bosom. 

The  girdle  worn  owr  thia,  ariMiid  the  widat,  la  it*a« 

ally  n  colored  shawl,  or  long  |»iece  of  n(,'iired  wiiite 
muMin.  llic  girdle  of  the  jkkjrt  classes  is  of  c<i«rso 
stnfT,  and  often  of  leather,  with  clasps.  Thh  leuthem 
girdle  ia  also  mach  oaed  by  tbe  Araba,  and  by  peraona 
of  oonditfen  when  eqnipped  for  a  joamer.  It  ia  aooM* 
times  ornamented  with  workingi«  in  colored  worsted, 
or  silk,  or  vrith  metal  studs,  shells,  beads,  etc.  Both 
kinds  of  K'rdlc^  wore  certainly  in  use  amonu'  the  He- 
brews (2  lungs  i,  H;  Matt,  iii,  4;  Mark  i,  6|  comp. 
Jer.  idll,  1).  See  Gibdi.r.  It  seems  from  S  Sea. 
XX  8  (comp.  0g.  1  above),  that  it  was  usaal  to  wear  a 
knife  or  poniard  in  the  ginlle.  This  custom  is  still 
general,  and  denotes  not  any  deadly  di.«j"isitiiin,  but 
Uie  want  of  claji|>-knive8.  Men  of  UterarA'  vocations 
replace  it  t>y  an  ink-bom,  aa  WM  ilao  fbe  «aee  MMng 
the  Ittaelitea  (Eaek.  ix,  2). 

Over  the  gown  ia  worn  eltlwr  the  ahort^leeved  gib- 
bf'fi  (tii^,  which  i''  n  long  ront  of  woollen  doth,  or 
the  long-sleeved  btnUh  (lig.  2;,  which  is  also  of  wool- 
lan  dotti|  and  awgr  ha  i*«n  elthBr  ov«r  «r  fautaad  «f 


the  other.  The  benish  is,  by  reason  of  its  long  aleevea 
(with  which  tbe  handa  may  be  ooveredX  the  robe  vS 
ceremony,  and  ia  worn  io  Ae  praaence  of  snperiors 

and  persons  of  nmk.  Over  one  or  hoth  of  these  robes 
may  be  worn  the  oWxi,  b<mmo'»,  or  hyke,  in  any  of  tbe 
modes  already  indicated.    .\ged  persons  often  wnp 

Bp  the  bead  and  abottldeia  with  the  latter,  in  the  auoK 
Bar  sliowBiallg.4. 

This  same  hyhr  or  wrapper  is  usQally  taken  by  jier- 
sons  going  on  a  journey,  for  the  purpose  of  iKiing  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  protection  from  tlic  sun  or 
wind.   Tbia  ia  abowa  in  tbe  annexed  cot,  fepreaeai. 


Modem  ( irteiitJkl  'I'l  uvi  lltog  Uresa. 

ing  a  group  of  persons  equipfHd  for  travel.  Theroba 
is  here  more  succinct  and  coiri|)iict.  and  the  finn  man- 
ner in  which  the  whole  dress  is  girded  up  about  the 
loins  call.s  to  mind  the  luuiMiges  of  Scripture  in  which 
the  action  of  "girding  up  the  loiaa"  for  a  joanNgr  ia 
meBtiooed. 

From  this  it  is  nlf^o  seen  that  travellers  usually 
wear  a  sword,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worn  is 
correctly  (<ho«n.     It  would  idso  apjx-j.r  th;it  the  .Jews 

had  aworda  for  auch  occasional  usee  (Matt,  xxvi,  bX } 
Luke  xidifSf). 

The  necessity  of  baring  tbe  arm  for  any  kind  of  ex- 
ertion must  be  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
encumlx-red  in  all  tlic  drc-.-os  we  have  ]>rodiiced.  'I  liis 
action  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  which  alone 
proves  that  the  ann  was  in  onlinar}-  circuntataBcea 
aimilarly  encumbered  by  the  dreaa.  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses a  hasty  tucking  up  of  tbe  sleeve  of  the  right  arm 
suffices;  hut  for  a  continued  action  sj)e(  i:il  <i]iitiiv. 
anccs  are  necessary.  These  are  curious,  as  will  be 
bj  tha  aat  a^foiBlBg.  Tha  ftdl  alaama  aT  tha 


Girded  Sleeves  of  Modem  Orientals. 

aUit  are  soaettmea  drawn  np  by  meaBe  of  cotdi^  wMck 

pass  roimil  each  slioulder,  and  fTi<ss  behind,  where 
they  are  tied  in  a  knot.  Thu  custom  is  particularly 
~     aanranto  BBd  wcrkBian,  iriM»  hava  < 
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occasion  for  barlnt?  the  arm ;  but  others,  whose  occa-  I  1.  nSO,  mUak',  signifies  a  hut  made  of  boughs 
slons  aro  more  incUiental,  and  who  are,  therefore,  nn-  (j,^  8),  and  is  usually  elsewhere  tranBlated  "booth." 
provided  with  the  necessary  cords,  draw  up  the  sleeves  £t  anciently  the  custom  in  the  East,  as  it  still  is, 
and  tie  tlicm  together  behind  between  the  shonlders  ^  ^^vct  little  temporary-  sheds,  covered  with  leave*. 

straw,  or  turf,  givinjf  shelter  from  the  beat  by  day  and 
the  cold  dews  at  night  to  the  watchman  that  kept  tb« 


(fig-  2). 

For  the  dress  of  females,  seo  the  article  Wokan 
Certain  jiarts  of  dress,  also,  admit  of  separate  consider- 


garden  or  vineyard  while  the  fruit  was  ri|iening,  which 


ation,  such  as  the  hcud-^lreiis  or  turlwn  (q.  v.),  and  the  otherwise  mij;ht  be  stolen,  or  destroyed  by  jackals 


dress  of  the  feet  or  sandals  (q.  v.).— Kitto,  s.  v.  Dress. 
(See  "  TVle  Book  o/Costvme,"  ancient  and  modern,  by 
a  Ladv,  Lond.  1847:  Prisse  and  St.  John's  Oriental  Al- 
bum, London,  1847;  Cottumet  of  Turkey,  London,  1802; 
Lane,  Arabian  Nii/kU,  cuts ;  Perkins,  lietidewt  in  Per- 
sia,  plates ;  Kamhoux,  Erinner.  an.  d.  Piltjrrfahrt  nach 
Jenualem,  Coin,  1854).    Compare  the  article  DuEss. 

COSTUME,  SACERDcrrAL.    See  Pkiest. 

COSTUME,  Clebical,  See  Vestments  (of  tub 
Clekot). 

Cote  (only  in  the  plur,  T-illSt,  avfroth',  by  trans- 
position for  ril^X,  ruct»  for  fodder),  properly  cribt; 
hence  pens,  or  enclosures  for  flocks  (2  Chron.  xxxii, 
28,  whore,  instead  of  "cotes  for  flocks,"  the  oritrinal 
has  "fl.K-ks  for  [the]  cotes").    See  Subei»«>te; 

DOVB-COTK. 

Coteleiitis  (Co^'/mt),  Jonsc  Baptist,  an  eminent 
French  scholar,  Iwrn  at  Nismes,  1027.  At  twelve 
year*  of  age  he  could  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the 
Greek  TesUment  with  ease.  In  1049  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Sorboune.  He  did  not  receive  tlie 
de»?ree  of  doctor,  becauite  he  refused  to  take  orders.  la 
1()7G  he  was  made  Greek  lecturer  at  Paris,  and  re- 
tained this  post,  with  grreat  reputation,  till  his  death. 


These  erections,  l)eing  intended  only  for  the  occasion, 
were  of  the  very  slightest  fabric,  and  when  the  fruita 
were  gathered  wens  either  taken  down,  or  left  to  fall 
to  piece^  or  were  blown  down  during  the  winter  (Job 
xxvii,  18>    See  LouoE. 


.\ugust  2, 168(5.    Most  of  his  lit<T:iry  lalwr  was  spent  patch  is  more  temporary  thun  a  vineyard. 

pulilisheil  the  curs  in  Isa.  xxiv,  20,  in  the  mistranslated 


Modem  OrfenUl  LodKC  In  a  Mcluo-palch. 

2,  H3lb^,  mtlunah'  (fem.  of  T^^O,  on  »'»").  signifies 
properly  a.  loilglnff-pUtce,  and  is  associated  with  the 
booth  ("cotUge  ")  in  the  above  passage  (l>«a.  i,  8^ 
where  it  is  translated  "  lodge;'  being  probably  a  some- 
what slighter  structure,  if  jxissible,  as  a  cucumber 

It  alw)  oc- 

upon  the  Greek  fathers;  and  in  1072  lie  pul.lisheil  the  curs  in  Isa,  xxiv.  20,  in  the  mistranslated  expreN-ion 
"  Apostolic  Fathers"  (/»«/«■*  ,4m  Apottolici,  Paris),  of  "  and  shall  be  removed  [i.  e.  shaken  about]  like  a  cot- 
which  the  best  e<lition  is  Pntntm  qui  temporibus  Apos-  tage,"  where  it  denotes  a  hanging-bed  or  h(immock  sus- 
Utlit-u  JlonienitU  optm,  recensuit  J.  Clericus  (An>»t.  pcnded  from  trees,  in  which  travellens  and  especially 
1724,  2  vols.  fol.).  In  16f»7  he  was  commissioned  by  ^  the  watchmen  in  ganlcns,  were  accustomed  to  sleep 
Colbert  to  revise  and  catalogue  the  Greek  manuscripts  during  summer,  »o  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  wild 
of  the  Royal  Llbrarj'.  He  was  eng!»geil  in  this  work,  animals.  The  swinging  of  these  aptly  corres|)onds 
conjointly  with  the  celebrated  DuCange,  for  five  years,  with  the  staggering  of  a  drunken  man.  Ur  it  may, 
In  1676  he  obtained  through  CoUwrt  the  chair  of  Greek  perhaps,  more  appropriately  denote  hero  those  fraU 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Paris.  In  1677  he  l>egan  tlie  structures  of  liougbs,  supported  by  a  few  poles,  which 
publication  of  his  Krclrsia  Gnrc<r  Mimumentiu,  e  MS  '^.  ,  the  Orientals  use  for  the  same  purpose. 
codicibut,  Gr.  and  Lnt.  (3  vols.  4to ;  the  M  vol.  appear-  ^  ^ 

ed  two  days  before  his  death).    The  fourth  volume  of  _        _  ' 

this  work,  for  which  he  had  collected  much  materiiil,  ^ 
was  published  in  10l>2  by  the  Maurines. — See  WetjriT 
u.  Welte,  Kirchen-U.r.  ii,  905 ;  Dupin,  XowelU  Bibli- 
oihi^*,  xviii,  186. 

Cottage  is  employed  in  our  version  for  three  Hc^ 
brew  words.    See  HuoTii. 


M oilem  Orienlai  Bootlu  or  8bcdi. 


Bamner  Sleeping-plaee  among  tbe  Kurdlfh  Hills,  ^ 

3.  In  Zeph.  ii.  6,  the  original  term  is  P'">S,  henA' 
(literally  digging*),  i,  e.  pit*  for  holding  water,  antl,  «i- 
stead  of  "dwellings  [and]  cottages  for  shephenis,"  it 
should  be  rcndcr«d  "  fields  full  of  shepherd*'  cistemi," 
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for  watering  their  flocks ;  that  i*,  the  nite*  of  the  cities 
of  Philistia  should  be  occupied  for  poftural  purpoMS. 
Thin  word  di>o«  not  occur  cl*ew  hcrc. 

Cotton  (from  the  Arulj.  nume  kutvn),  the  well- 
known  Mool-like  sutj.tUncc  which  cnvelo}M  the  Beeds, 
and  is  contained  within  the  roundii>h-|M)inted  capsule 
or  fruit  of  the  CDttoii-shrub.  Kverj-  one  also  knowH 
that  cotton  ha»,  from  tlie  earli<!Kt  hk*.<,  been  rliaructer- 
istic  of  India.  Indeed,  it  has  lieen  well  remarkeii  timt, 
aji  from  early  times  sheep's  wool  Una  been  principally 
employed  for  clothing  in  TaleHtinc  and  Syria,  in  A»ia 
Minor,  Greece,  Itjtly,  and  Spain,  hemp  in  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  and  Anx  in  Ki;ypt,  m  cotton  has 
alwuys  l)een  employed  for  the  oame  puqMine  in  Imlia, 
iind  xilk  in  China.  In  the  present  duy,  cotU)n,  by  the 
uid  of  machinery,  hna  been  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try on  so  cxtenHlve  a  ncale,  and  sold  at  no  cheap  a 
rile,  M  to  drive  the  mnnufactureH  of  India  almost  en- 
tirely out  of  the  market.  Hut  still,  until  a  verj'  recent 
j-eriod,  the  calicoes  and  chintzes  of  India  formed  ven* 
extensive  articles  of  c<immerce  from  that  country  to 
Euro|)0.  For  the  inve$.tit;ation  of  the  early  history  of 
cotton,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  earliest  Doticea 
of  this  commerce ;  liefon!  adducing  the*e,  however,  we 
may  briefly  notice  the  |urti<  ubir  plants  and  countries 
from  which  cottou  is  obtiiined.  India  fiossesses  two 
very  distinct  species :  1.  (loMn/])tnm  herlxtctum  of  bota-  | 
ni.«t*,  of  which  there  arc  several  varieties,  some  of  ; 
which  have  spread  north,  and  als«>  into  the  south  of 
Karope,  and  into  Africa.  2.  (iofsypium  arbortum,  or 
cotton-tree,  which  is  little  cultivated  tin  account  of  its 
tmall  produce,  but  which  yields  a  fine  kind  of  cotton. 
This  must  not  be  confounded,  as  it  often  is,  with  the 
silk-cotton  tree,  or  Hom'iyr  fifjtttiphi/llum,  which  (Uk*» 
not  yield  a  cotton  fit  for  spinning,  ("ott^in  fn»n>  these 
kiada  is  now  chiotly  cultivated  in  Centr-il  India,  from 
whence  it  is  carried  to  nnil  exported  from  liroach.  It 
id  also  largely  cultivated  in  the  districta  of  the  Homlmy 
I'residency,  na  also  in  that  of  Madras,  but  less  in  Ben- 
(jal,  except  for  home  manufncture,  which  of  courife  re- 
quires a  large  supply,  where  so  hirgc  a  (Mipuhition  arc 
all  clothed  in  cotton.  Anicriciin  cotton  is  olitiiined  [ 
from  two  entirely  distinct  s|)ecics — Gonfj/pium  Harba- 
ilmte^  of  which  different  varieties  yield  the  Sea  iHland, 
Upland,  Georgian,  and  the  New-Orleans  cott«>ns ;  while 
CyVninVmam  yields  the  Hmzil,  I'emanibuco,  and  oth- 
er South  .American  cottons.  The.-e  sfiecies  arc  origin- 
al natives  of  America. — Kitto,  s.  v.  The  Gotsgpium 
herbaceum,  a  figure  of  which  is  annexed,  h  probably 
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the  species  known  to  the  ancients.  (See  Penny  Cgclo- 
jxrdia,  8.  v.  Gossypiuin.) 

This  substance  in  do  doubt  denoted  by  the  term 
C???.  tarpiu'  (whence  Or.  ic<ipiraaoi:,  Lat  carbatus, 
from  Sanscr.  karjxu),  of  Esth.  i,  6,  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  "green"  (.Sept.  Kaitir»mvoQ,\vA^.  cxirhtmnus). 
Tliere  is  considerable  doubt,  however,  whether  tinder 
rui,  $hnh,  in  the  earlier,  and  Y^^,  buU,  in  the  later 
hooks  of  the  O.  T.  rendered  in  tlie  A.  V.  "white  linen," 
"  tine  linen,"  etc.,  cotton  may  not  have  been  included 
as  well.  Ik>th  these  latter  terms  are  said  liy  Gcsenius 
to  be  from  roots  signifying  originally  mere  whiteness; 
a  fpnso  said  sxUo  to  inhere  in  the  word  "13,  bail,  used 
Bonii!tinics  instead  of,  and  sometimes  together  with 
thfth  to  n\vM\  the  fabric.  In  Ezek.  xxvii,  7, 16,  thrth  is 
mentioned  as  imported  into  Tyre  from  Egypt,  and  b0$ 
as  from  Syria,  irjich  is  found  in  tnm  coupkd  with 
"("t?"??  (.'irgamm'),  in  the  sense  of  "purple  and  fine 
linen,"  i.  e.  the  mo»t  f^howy  and  costly  apparel  (comp, 
Trov.  xxi,  22,  with  Ksth.  viii,  15).  The  dress  of  tho 
E'-'yittian  priest^;,  at  nny  rat*"  In  their  ministrations, 
was  w  ithout  doubt  of  linen  (Herod,  it,  37),  in  spite  of 
riiny's  assertion  (xix,  1,  2)  that  they  preferred  cotton. 
Yet  cotton  gsirmenl)*  for  the  worship  of  the  temples  is 
said  to  l>e  mentioned  on  the  RoMtta  stone  (Wilkinson, 
.'Inc.  Eg.  iii,  117).  The  some  was  the  case  with  the 
Jewish  ephtid  and  other  priestly  attire,  in  which  we 
cannot  suppose  any  carelessness  to  have  prevailed. 
If.  however,  n  Jew  happened  to  have  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth,  he  probabl}'  would  not  Ikj  deterred  by  any  scru- 
ple nbont  the  hfifrogtnea  of  Dcut.  xxii,  11,' from  wear- 
ing tliat  and  linen  together.  There  is,  however,  no 
word  for  the  cotton  plant  (like  for  flax)  in  the 

Hebrew,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was 
any  early  knowledge  of  the  fabric  in  Palestine.  See 

LiVKN. 

The  Egj-ptian  mammy  swathings  also,  many  of 
which  are  said  to  n-niain  as  good  as  when  fresh  from 
the  loom,  are  decidwl,  after  much  controver.«y  and  mi- 
nute analyi-is,  to  have  Ijeen  of  linen,  and  not  cotton 
(J-'f/ypt.  A  ndq.  in  the  Lib.  of  Enteriainivg  Knowt.  ii,l>'2). 
The  yQty  dlthciiity  of  deciding,  however,  shows  how 
easily  even  scientific  ob«er»er8  may  mistake,  and, 
much  more,  liow  imjxmsllde  it  would  have  l>ecn  for  an- 
cient jmpular  writerh  to  avoid  confusion.  Even  Greek 
naturalists  sometimes  clearly  include  "cotton"  under 
Ai'i'oi'.  The  same  ap|>ears  to  be  trnc  of  oBuvt),  6Qt\vtov, 
and  the  whole  cla.ss  of  words  signifying  white  textile 
vegetable  fa!)rics.  From  the  proper  Oriental  name  for 
the  article  knrpa*,  with  which  either  their  Alexandrian 
or  Parthian  interctmrse  might  familiarize  them,  the 
Latins  borrowed  carbtitus,  completely  current  in  jHieti- 
cal  use  In  tho  golden  and  silver  period  of  Latinity,  for 
sails,  awnings,  etc.  Varro  knew  of  tree-wool  on  the 
authority  of  Ctcsias  contempomrj'  with  Herodotus. 
'ITic  Greeks,  through  the  commercial  consequences  of 
Alexander's  conquest*,  must  have  known  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  more  or  less  of  tlie  plant.  Amasis  indeed 
(about  H.C.  540)  sent  aa  a  jirrsent  from  Egj'jit  a  corslet 
ornamented  with  goM  and  "  tree-wool"  (^ifuoiat  airo 
Ki'tXov,  Herod,  iii,  47),  wliich  Pliny  says  was  still  e.xist- 
ing  in  hi.s  time  in  a  temple  in  Kbodes,  and  that  the 
minuteness  of  its  fibn^  had  provoked  the  experiments 
of  the  curious.  Cotton  was  manufactured  and  worn 
extensively  in  Egj^pt,  but  extant  monuments  give  no 
proof  of  it.<*  growth,  as  in  the  case  of  flnx.  in  that  coun- 
try (Wilkinson,  ut  gtip.  p.  116-130,  ond  plate  No. 
indeed,  bad  it  lieen  o  general  product,  we  could  .«rarc©. 
ly  have  missed  finding  some  trace  of  it  In  the  monu- 
mental details  of  ancient  EgA'ptian  arts,  trades,  etc. ; 
but  especially  when  Pliny  (A. I).  115)  asserts  that  cot- 
ton  was  then  grown  in  Egypt,  a  statement  «>nfirmed 
by  Julius  Pollux  (a  century  later),  we  can  hardly  re- 
sist the  inference  th.tt.  at  least  as  a  cariosity  and  m  an 
experiment,  some  plantations  existed  there.    This  is 
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dM  wan  Iflwlj,  aince  we  find  tbe  cottOD-<ree  (Chtttj/pi- 
ttm  arhortum,  lew  nsnal  than,  aaA  dictfaet  ftom,  the 
cotton  plant,  Gotm/p.  herbac.')  mentioned  etfll  by  Pliny 
U  the  otUy  ri  m'irk<ihl  tn  c  of  the  adjacent  Etliiojiiii ; 
and  einoe  Arabia,  on  itt  dthcr  »\<.\v,  a\i[w.a.Ti  to  have 
known  cotton  from  time  immemurial,  to  gtnvt  it  in 
abundttuw,  and  in  parte  to  be  highly  &Tonlil«  to  that 
product.  Tn  India,  bowever,  we  haTS  tlie  •arlleat  VMV 
ords  of  the  U'^o  of  cotton  for  dress,  of  which,  including 
ttie  starching  of  it,  some  curious  tnicrs  arc  found  as 
•arly  as  600  B.C.,  in  tbe  Itutitutr^  «/  Mmu ;  al^u  (it  is 
Mid,  on  the  aathoritgr  of  Prof.  Wilaon)  in  the  Big-  V'tda^ 
lOS.T.S.  (For tlMM nd MOM oUmt euiow aatiiiitl- 
t  :c<  of  the  nabjeeti  tat  BttjUt  Ctafev*  mi  Commerce 
of  CotUm  in  India,  pu  117-123.) 

Cotton  i«  mate  both  grown  and  manufiictured  in  vari- 
«iia  parte  of  Syria  and  Paleetine,  and,  owing  probably 
to  ita  being  leae  oondoedTa  ofboat,  leann  pwftrradte 
turli  ins  and  "hirts  to  linen;  hnt  there  is  no  proof  tliat, 
till  they  c.ime  in  contuct  with  IVr»ia,  the  liciirews  gen- 
IT. illy  k;u'vv  of  it  a  distinct  fabric  from  linen,  wliil.Ht 
tbe  negative  proof  of  laagaage  and  tbe  probabilities  of 
flwk  oflhr  •  itnuf  pNMUnptton  that,  if  they  obtained 
it  at  all  in  commeroe,  thej  ooofounded  it  with  linen 
undor  the  terms  $kak  or  hOt.  The  greater  cleanliness 
and  durability  oflinen  probably  ft.Llili.-iheil  iti  snjiori- 
ority  over  cotton  for  ^pulchral  purposes  in  the  N.-T. 
period,  by  which  time  the  latter  mint  Itave  been  com- 
nonly  known,  and  thua  then  li  no  fauon  tat  assign- 
ing cotton  as  the  materia]  of  the  **lln«n  dolhaa"  (o(^u- 

vi'i)  of  which  w«  Nad.  (For  the  whole  an1l|M>i  Me 
Yates's  Textrimm  AuSquorum,  pt.  i,  diap.  ^  and  app. 
P.)  Balth,  a.      8oa  Botaiv. 

Cotton,  George  Edward  Lynch,  Annlicm 
bishop  of  Calcutta  and  metropolitan  of  the  Anglican 
dioceaea  of  India  and  Ceylon,  was  bom  at  Ciiester, 
Eogland,  Oct.  29, 1882.  After  studying  at  Westmin- 
•ter  School  and  Trinity  College,  he  was  appointed  to 
A  nia-'tcrship  in  Rugby  School,  and  shortly  after  >mi.s 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Trinity  College.  .Vbout 
1841  he  succeeded  to  the  mastership  of  tbe  fifth  form, 
llM  Ugheil  bat  m  In  1862  ha  waa  elected  bead 
maatar  of  MarlbonHigb  Cotteg*,  wbleb  under  Ua  man- 
agement rose  to  a  l)i^;h  |Hisition  anionj;  lending  [)ulili<- 
schools.  In  1M5H  ho  wus  a|>|M)intcd  to  the  nivtro|Kili- 
tan  see  of  Calcutta,  where  he  rendered  himself  gener- 
ally beloved.  In  1868,  with  tbe  full  conooncnoe  of 
tbe  goremor  general,  bo  oAdally  aanetloned  an  inno- 
vation  in  tlip  uso  of  conRccrate<l  (dnircbos,  w  hich  had 
often  Imm'ii  dptired,  but  never  till  thi-n  wcured.  Since 
the  mutiny,  several  Scotch  reginienU  have  been  sta- 
tioned in  tbe  bamclta  of  Upper  India,  and  in  many 
BtationatbejbaTonaolMirdMaof tbairown.  Bishop 
O^ton  ordered  that  at  a  conTenient  hour  on  the  Sun- 
day the  Episco|m1  churches  should  be  avulable  for 
their  worshiji,  iin<l  tluit  tin-  l'n>hytiTi:in  dergymiin 
should  have  full  liberty  to  otTiciate  after  tlie  rules  of 
his  own  Church,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 
High-Cburch  party  in  the  Church  of  England.  In 
England  otrong  measures  were  suggested  in  order  to 
ci)iii]Hil  bini  to  rctrai  t.  But  br  knew  that  the  nu  a'-urr 
was  right  in  it»elf,  that  the  law  was  on  his  side,  and 
tbstbia  conduct  was  heartily  approved  bjjrtbe  Indian 
foifwrnment  and  by  all  light-tbinking  man.  In  tho 
MOM  spirit,  when  the  Marriage  Bill  waa  brought  be- 
fore thp  lyCgislative  Council,  to  provide  increa-i-d  fa- 
cilities for  tbe  marriage  of  I'reabytcrians  and  N'on- 
conlbnnlata,  and  give  to  Nonconformist  ministers  and 
rof^atrara  powon  which  they  do  not  poasaaa  in  England 
ttaelf,  be  fgun  tbe  act  bla  onrdlal  apfMOTal.  Ha  waa  ao- 
cidentally  drowned  while  diseniliarking  fttim  a  Ktoam- 
er,  October  6, 1864>.— .4 nn.  Amer.  Cjgel^adia /or  1SG6, 
p.  281;  JBHL<h>art,Atkm,Jm»lBKt, 

,  John,  an  eminent  Congpi^gational  mfads* 
at  Derby,  Eng.,  Dee.  4,  UM.   Ha  wna 
n  atndant  to  CamlnHp,  baaaaia  fellow  of ' 


College,  and  waa  cboaan  aaoeaaalvalj  bead  kctairar 
and  daon.  In  IttS  bo  vtaa  settled  aa  mlnlatar  at  Bos« 
ton,  LIneobuhfre.   After  preaching  aome  few  years 

he  was  silenced  for  nonconf<imiity  with  some  cero- 
monics  which  he  held  to  lie  unbcriptural,  but  after  u 
short  time  he  was  rein«tate<l.  About  1632,  to  escape 
osaminatbm  beftm  tbe  Higfa  Commiaahm  Court,  b« 
aeaeted  bfanaalf  to  London,  and  tfaenoo  adlad  Air  Kov 
England,  urrivin-  in  Boston  Sept.  3.  1033.  On  Oct. 
10  he  was  apiiointed  preacher  in  the  First  Chutb. 
He  died  Dec.  23,  1652.  He  pttblif.hc<l  An  Abstract  of 
tke  Lam  of  New  £iuUmd  The  Ot^  s  Aw 

wrrteHom  OWS)s— Ina  Poiriiiff  mA<^tkt  8nm  nob 
(1642):— rAe  Wc§^U^  (Lond.  l&ll.  4to)  ■—STmant 
on  Merry  and  Jutliee  of  Gwl  (Ix)nd.  IG  ll.  I  to)  : — Expo- 
ntum  of  the  Canticlft  (Ix)nd.  ItH'i,  8vo) : — Tfi^  Cotrmitil 
Graot  (Lond.  1662,  am.  8vo)  i—A  practiaU  Commt* 
tarfvpomtkolM  ^pMe^Ma  (Lond.  1856^  fbi.^  vtt 
several  minor  writing8.---Sprague,  Ann  dt,  i,  25. 

Cotton  MSS.  See  PtiRruREi  s,  Codex. 
Conch  (7^:C^,  yalM'&,  aomething  tpread,  Qm. 
xlix,  4 ;  "  hcd,"  1  Chron.  v,  1 ;  Job  xvii,  18 ;  Paa. 
Ixiii,  6;  cxsxii,  3;  33^p,  mi$htab',  aomething  to  &'« 
upon,  Job  vii,  18,  elsewhere  "  bed ;"  tJ"^?,  e'rr*,  some- 
thing ertcttd,  Psa.  vi,  6;  Amos  iii,  12;  vi,  4;  "bed," 
Job  vii,18;  FMk.xU,8;  «xxxii,ai  Prov.vii,16;  CanU 
i,  16 ;  "  badatoad,"  Dnot  iil,  U ;  icKtviltov,  a  litffe  M, 
Luke  V,  19,  24 ;  irpa/3/3aroc<  a  pallet,  Act«  v.  15.  eUe- 
where  "bed").  Feather-beds,  as  among  uti,  are  un- 
known in  the  East,  as  indeed  generally  in  southern 
dimatea.  The  poor  sleep  on  mate  or  wrapped  in  their 
orarelotbaa  (Emd.  nil,  t7;  Dant.  xadv,  18;  eeinp. 
The<.rr.  xviii,  19 ;  Stohn-i  Serm.  72,  p.  404 :  a*  to  Ruth 
iii,  'J;  Kzek.  xvi,  8,  see  Biel  in  the  MiicrU.  Li/if.  A'ir. 
v,  2(i'.t  sq.),  an<l,  in  the  <ipen  air,  «oinetiines  have  only 
a  stone  for  a  pillow  (Arvicux,  iii,  216;  comp.  Geo.  ix, 
21,23;  xxviii,  11).   Tbe  wealthy  uae  bolaten  or  mat* 

'  tressea  (Ruaad,  Alqfto^  i,  19.^),  stufled  with  wool  or 
cotton.    These  are  not  laid  u|Km  a  bedstead,  but  on  a 

i  raihod  yxirfi<in  (i/rc/ri,  q.  v.)  ulon^;  tbe  side  of  the  rtKim, 

j  which  l)y  day  serves  for  a  i^c<\t  i^Harmar,  i,  134;  ii,71; 

I  RoeeoroQlIer,  Morgenl.  iii,  211 ;  vi,  14;  Lorent,  Ifiaa- 
dtr.  pb  8S).  WbaCbar  the  couches  of  the  ondent  He- 
breira  tut  the  atek  or  aleeping,  wbfeb  are  nsually 
termed  Hsp,  mitiah'  (Gen.  xlvii,  31 ;  I  .Sam.  xix,  13; 
2  Sam.  iv)  7;  2  Kings  i,  4),  miskkab'  (Exod. 

xxi,  18;  2  Sam.  xiii,  6;  Cant.  Ui,  1),  C^r,  e'ru  (Job 
vli,  18;  Cant,  i,  16 ;  Prov.  vii,  11 ;  pro|MTly  a  bedstead, 
aee  Dont.  ill,  11),  were  npon  encb  a  platform,  ia  onoaN 
tain,  aa  tbay  ap|M«r  to  bare  been  nowUe  (1  Son. 

xix,  I.'),  and  were  probably  used  in  the  rl  ivtiiiio.  like 
sofas,  for  twitting  down  an<l  ropo-'e  (1  Sam.  xwiii.  'ii ; 
Ezek.  xxiii,  41;  Amo«  iii,  I  J;  vi,  4  :  y.  t  i  oiii|i.ire  2 

Kings  iv,  10).   Costly  carpeta  gnu»d  the  hooaea  of 
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the  rich  (Prov.  vii,  16  iq. ;  Ezak.  xxill,  41 ;  Axao*  Hi, 
ttum  who  Liy  upon  Uwm  wrmd  tllMiMlvw 
wtdi  rintlar  Upcstrr,  and  plaoed  •  Mill  ftir  under  tbsir 

hciKl  (1  Sam.  xix.l.i).  A  cant>|>y, or  Ijc'd  witli  a  tr^t'-r, 
u  oamed  in  Ui«  Apocrypha  (Judith  xvi,  und  eUe- 
whara  m  haafHag  bad  or  hanmoek  (M^^'ia,  Imi.  xxiv, 

20)^ inch  lu*  watclicnt  in  },'aril«  iis  usi-ii  ((ieyeniui*,  Thft. 
Al.p.750;  comp.  Niebuhr,  lir-nchi.  p.  In  the 

WltVr  various  kinda  of  beds  or  coudics  urc  referred 
to;  e.  fr.  tlii>  (Lirgdsh'  {.S'ldar.  vii,  6).  The 

couches  ('eXii'rj,  viror )  for  iht-  nick,  iiaine^l  in  the 
N.  T.  (Matt,  ix,  tl :  Mark  ii,  1:  vi,  .'(."i ;  I^iike  v,  18; 
Acta  V,  5,  etc.)  were  movable  (Uecker,  CharicL  ii,  72). 
—Winar,  i,t78.  SaaBsDb 

OonloiL  SaaOouM. 

Coulter  orcnra  in  1  Sam.  xili,  20,  n»  the  trans- 
lation of  Tit  (ftii),  U  agricultural  instnunent,  rendered 
daewlwra  **pbm^i.Ain"  (Im.  fl,  4;  Me.  It,  8;  j«al 

iii.  1<>\  for  M-hirh,  howevw.  a  different  word  «tand»  in 
the  ]>a>.-*a);e  in  I  Siini.  The  Sept.  rendern  it  h_v  the 
general  ttrm  nKtinr,  implrment,  in  1  Siiin.,  \ini  phmijh- 
Aare  ta  the  other  pasaagea.  llie  iiabbiaa  underatand 
H  to  ba  a  aiattoet.  It  waa  pmilwblj  tba  ftdagiplaea 
or  iboe  of  a  plough,  analogooa  to  oor  coulter,  as  it 
was  of  iron,  with  an  e<l(^  that  required  sharpening, 
and  wns  easily  tini'.-f'iriiic'l  into  a  ^wonl.  Such  an 
appendage  to  the  plough,  however,  is  not  now  in  use 
in  the  Eaat  [see  AoRiccLTtrRE],  Ixit  woiiM  he  greatly 
aaeded  in  improred  cultivation.  ro)i.<>i<lering  the  fk^ 
itructnre  of  the  plough  itself,  the  point  being  natulty 
only  of  wihhI  (  >ce  Wilkinian'a  Ameimt  J^mHiawi,  ii, 
14, 17).    See  TLocon. 

Council  ia  the  rendering  given  by  oar  tranalatora 
chiefly  to  two  Greek  wonls. 

1.  ki'/i/Joi'Xioi'  (a  mtrtitig  of  counseil'iri)  signifies  a 
eonrndtalum  of  persons  for  executing  any  enterprise 
(Matt,  xii,  14)^  a  aeosa  alaawbara  corered  by  the  naoal 
tranablilNi  **eoaiue1 ;"  alio  a  eotmcit,  or  aseembly  of 
[persons  duly  convetn  <1.  In  .\cts  xxv,  I'l.  it  i-  f-jMiken 
of  couimllor*,  i.  e.  |ier»ons  who  i-at  in  puldic  trial.s  with 
the  governor  of  a  province ;  called  also  omciliftrU  (Sue- 
toniaa,  Tib,  9S)  «r  atimom  (LMiprkL  VU.  Akt.  At. 
40),  in  tiM  ragttlar  pvoeonaalar  **convante»."  TMa 
la<t  was  a  Btat«d  meeting  of  the  Roman  citizens  of  a 
province  in  the  chief  town,  for  the  puryiose  of  trving 
cau»et«,  from  among  whom  tiic  proci>n«ul  selected  u 
number  to  try  the  oaaea  in  dispute,  biiuaelf  presiding 
Qirer  tfaair  actian.  ¥nm  tha  Inaianaa  In  qaeetion, 
something  analogous  appears  to  have  obtained  under 
the  procuratorship  of  •luda'a  (sec  Smith's  Diet,  of  Cfau. 
Ant.  8.  v.  C<mventu«).    .S  e  .\>iiAit<  ii ;  Pnoi  rit  vt«iii. 

2.  "S^tvkcf^ov  (a  sitting  tnff>tAer)  signifies  a  formal 
aaaembly  or  tematf.  and  in  the  N.  T.  is  spolten  only  of 
Jewish  "eoimetft,"  by  which  word  it  ia  invariably 
rendered  in  the  common  version.    These  were;  (1.) 

The  S.VMIKDKIM  (ij.  V.).  or  Ml|ireine  nmn'  il  of  the 

nation.  (2.)  In  the  plural,  the  umaller  trihunaU  in 
the  cttiei*  of  Palestine  subordinate  to  the  Sanhedrim 
(Matt.  s,17i  IkUrit  xUi,  9).  S«a  Tmal.  Tba  die. 
tinetlon  between  theee  two  f^ndea  of  conrti  leenu 
clearly  nllnded  tn  in  M.itt.  v.  .'i'  Sff  .Ii  nr.Mr.NT. 
According  to  the  lLibl)in>,  thc>*c  luwi  r  court.'*  conHi.«ted 
of  twentv-three  judges,  anrl  the  two  in  .lenisalem  wen- 
bald  in  tlie  rooma  over  the  Shushan  and  the  Jieantiful 
galea;  bnt  Jeaepihna  expressly  says  that  tlM  number 
of  jndu'fs  v»:i'<  Nt  viMi  (Attt.  iv.  K,  11.  H'rtr,  ii,  2'>, 
6);  and  there  are  ni)tic<-^  in  the  Talnuid  of  nrhitration 
courts  of  three  judge.i  (.Jahn'n  .\nh"ol.  ^  '2i!>\.  I'er- 
lia|ia  the  former  two  of  these  were  but  different  forms 
of  tha  auna  eawt  io  diibrent  plaoea.  8aa  CoimT, 
JmiriAt..  Tbej  appear  to  have  been  originally  In- 
stituted l»y  MoAM  (IVnt.  xvi,  18;  2  Chroti.  xix,  5), 
and  to  have  had  jiiri«dii  tioi\  even  over  capital  offences  ; 
altbongb,  under  the  civil  supremacy  of  the  Komans, 
tfaair  powan  were  doolidaaa  nocil  waliloiad.  Baa 


PinnsHXBKTa.  In  the  timaa  of  Chri.'^t  and  his  apos. 
tlaa  the  ftmetions  of  this  cottrt  van  probably  confined 
chiefly  to  the  penalty  of  exeoomnnlemon  [see  Akath- 

KM a]  i.'ohn  xvi,  'J),  although  thin>  are  not  wanting 
intiniatiunit  of  their  inflicting  corporal  chastisenieut  (,'2 
Cor.  xi,  24).    See  Tkibi;.val. 

3.  In  the  Old  Testament  ''council"  occurs  in  Psa. 
Ixviii,  27,  aa  the  rendering  of  riQa*^,  rigmak'  (literally 
u  hea/i),  a  Ofmg  or  eompaiqr  «f  pavaona.  8m  Comi- 

SKL. 

4.  !■  tfw  Apoerjrplia,  "oaandl,"  In  Ita  ortSmty^ 

sense,  hi  the  rendering  of  i^oi  V//  (1  K'th.  ii.17  : 1  Mmc 
xiv,  22),  avfifiovKoi  (1  Esth.  viii,  66),  and  fiovXivofiai 
(S  Uaoe.  Is,  68).  8aa  Coowbllob. 

COUNCIL,  Ai'nsTiii.icAi.,  at  Jertualnn  (Acts  xv, 
6M|.).  See  Ai'osTOLK  ai.  (  V)iT?(cif..  Many  writers, 
Protestants  as  well  as  Kontanists,  have  regarded  the 
aaiembly  of  tha  qnstlea  and  aldara  of  Janualam,  of 
width  wa  road  In  Acts  xv,  as  the  flrst  aeeleslaatiteal 
council,  and  the  model  on  which  others  were  fomiorl, 
in  accordance,  an  they  suppose,  with  a  divine  com- 
mand or  apostolic  institution.  Bnt  this  view  of  tho 
matter  is  nnsnpportad  by  the  tcatimony  of  antiqoltj, 
and  ia  at  Tarianen  wHh  the  opiniena  of  tba  aarliect 
writers  wIm  lalte  to  the  cnun<  il"  of  the  Churcli.  Ter- 
tullian  speaka  of  the  eccl> '^i.l.>.ticul  ax.-emhlie.«  of  the 
Asiatic  and  European  CIret  k-  a*  a  human  institution; 
and  in  a  letter  written  by  Firmilian,  bishop  of  Cass*, 
ran,  to  Qypifaa,  ahont  tha  middle  of  tha  third  eenturr, 
the  same  custom  is  referred  to  merely  as  a  convenient 
arrangement  existing  at  that  time  atnoncthe  churches 
of  ^fin('r  for  common  dflilier.ition  on  matter*  of 
extraordinary  importance.  Uesidcs  this,  it  will  be 
found,  upon  osajninatfoa,  that  the  councils  of  tho 
I  Church  were  assemblages  of  altogether  a  diflSerent  na- 
1  ture  from  tliat  of  the  apostles  and  elders ;  the  only 

point  in  which  the  a!li'j;.-(l  model  Ically  ii)iit:iti  :l 

being,  perliaps,  the  form  of  preface  to  the  decree,  "  U 
bath  seemed  good  to  the  Holv  Ghn^it  and  to  uk"  (aoa 
the  AndisBn.  Jirrittben,  1842, 1^102  sq.).  SeaDaciUB 
(of  Apoann). 

CoOKrtLa  (Ijit.  concilium),  asM>mhlies  of  i>a.«tor'«  or 
biabopa  for  tha  discussion  and  reguUtion  of  eccleak 
astical  aflUn. 

1.  The  iK-ginnlng  of  the  system  of  church  eonneils 
is  traced  to  the  gatherin>:  together  of  the  a|H'*stleH  and 
elders  narrated  in  Act;t  xv.  This  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  first  council  (see  al>ove) ;  but  it  differed 
from  all  others  in  this  circumstance,  that  it  was  nn- 
der  the  special  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Roman 
Catholic  writers  speak  of  four  Apoitolical  Council!*, 
viz..  Arts  i.  l:"!,  for  the  election  of  an  M|i<i'-tle;  A<  t«  vi, 
to  chcKise  deacons;  Acts  xv,  the  (»nc  aUnc  nauuti ; 
Acts  xxi,  18  sq.  But  none  of  these  had  a  puldic  and 
general  charactor  except  that  in  Acts  xv  (SchafT,  /fijf. 
o/CHHiHim  dmrek,  ii,  §  (>5).  Althongb  the  Gospel  was 
soon  after  propagated  in  many  p;irt^  of  Ktir(i[ie,  .\>ia, 
and  Africa,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  Ik-ch  any 
public  maeting  of  Christians  hold  for  the  pur|Ki»e  of 
discaaalng  anjr  oontaatod  point  until  the  middle  of  tha 
second  eentmy.   Vnm  that  dtno  eoondls  became  fVs- 

quont ;  lint  a'^  they  ctin^i«ted  only  of  those  who  l,e- 
longed  U>  furticnlar  districts  or  countries,  th<'y  are 
usually  termed  diocf»an,  prorincinl,  piitriarchtil,  or  fui- 
tionat  councibL  in  oonttadistinction  to  ocnaMiiica/  w 
gmml  conncnt,  I.  a.  aoppoaed  to  comprise  delegatea 
or  commissioners  from  nil  the  churches  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  consequently  supposed  to  ropri'sent 
the  Church  univi  r-al. 

2.  (KcumemaU  CounciU.—Thn  name  avvoioQ  oiroif 
litvtKii  (cowcsh'nai  ■nfcersafc  or  pmerolr)  oeeors  lirM  In 
the  6th  canon  of  Constantinople,  A.I>.  IWl  (SchafT, 
I.e.).  No  such  a.«semhly  was  held,  or  could  l>e  held. 
l>efore  the  est  >'ili-li  riu  nt  of  the  Christian)  religion  "V(  r 
the  ruins  of  paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Their 
titla  to  repraront  tha  whole  Cbriatlan  worid  b  not 
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valid.  Alter  the  4Ui  century  the  lower  clorg}-  and  the 
bhj  were  ta^Mfy  •xdnd«d  Arom  tbe  cooncib,  and 
Ushops  only  mtoMbtiL   The  iminlwr  of  biibops  g«tb- 

tTL'il  ut  the  grvutost  of  the  councils  constUuteil  luit  a 
mujU  [K>rtioii  of  the  entire  episcopate  of  the  wurld. 
Thi"  cccQmenical  council*  which  arc  generally  adinit- 
ted  to  boar  tlist  title  moot  justly  were  rather  Greek 
than  gonerol  eonwlb.  In  the  atrict  and  propor  Miiao 
of  tbe  term,  thawftiw,  no  Oacmnoniral  cooiidl  has  over 

been  heM. 

Thrre  aro  seven  counrils admitted  by  both  the  Oret  k 
and  Littin  churches  as  cecumenicul.  The  Human  (.'ath- 
olies  add  twelve  to  the  numher,  making  nineteen, 
named  in  the  following  lUt.  For  detaib  aa  to  tbe  do- 
faign  of  the  councils,  see  the  separate  article*  under 
eac  h  title  in  thi*  Cvolojianlia. 

1.  i  he  RvniKi  of  apostles  in  Jeroaalem  (Acta  xv). 
2.  'I  he  Urst  Council  of  Nice,  held  826  A.D.,  to  assert 
the  Catholii!  doetiina  ra^eetiBg  the  8oa  of  tiod  in  op* 
position  to  the  oplntoiu  of  Aitaa.   S.  ThoilntOoaaeu 

of  ("iinjitantiiioplc,  convoked  under  the  ein|MTor  Tlipo- 
doi^iuK  the  Great  (Sol  A.D.),  to  determine  the  Catholic 
doctrine  regaidfagtlie  lioly  Ghost.  4.  The  first  Coon- 
cil  of  Epluraa^  oonvtnod  iiader  Tlioodoaiiu  tbe  Youngar 
(481  A.D.),  to  ooodemn  the  Neatorian  hereay.  6.  The 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  under  th<i  Emperor  Marcian 
(451  A.I).\  which  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  union 
of  the  divine  w  ith  the  human  nature  in  (  hrittt,  and 
condemned  tbe  bereale*  of  Euljjrcbaa  and  the  Monopby- 
aitoa.  C  The  *eooBdGoiiiNnofOoMfeBiitiiiople,iuidor 
Justinian  (o5:l  A.D.),  which  condemned  the  doctrines 
of  Krigen,  Arius,  M.icedonius,  and  others'.  7.  The 
third  Council  of  (^oiift  mtinnple,  convoked  under  tlie 
emperor  Conatantino  V,  I'ogonatua  (681  A.D.),  for  tlie 
oondemnatloo  of  the  Monothelite  bereay.  9.  The  aeo- 
ond  Council  <rf  Nioe,  held  in  tbe  reign  of  the  emprera 
Irene  and  her  son  Con!>tanl]ne  (7H7  .\.I>.),  to  ef>tahli«h 
the  worship  of  imn^'e^.  A„',unst  this  etmnril  Ch.irle- 
magno  convened  a  coimter  (<ynod  at  IV.inkfort  (7M 
A.D.).  9.  The  fourth  Council  of  Constuntiiinple,  an. 
dar  fiaaUiua  aad  Adrian  (BflS  A.D.X  the  principal  bnai- 
nea*  of  which  wm  ttie  depoiMen  of  PhoiJoa,  who  hod 
intruded  himself  into  the  see  of  Cfinitantinople,  and 
the  reittoration  of  IgnatiuH,  who  hud  U-en  it«  former 
ooeupanL  10.  The  tirxt  I.Ateran  C4>iiii<  il  held  in  Rome 
ooder  tha  amperor  Heniy  V,  and  convoked  by  the 
pope  Cdixtna  II  (1128  A.D.),  to  aattio  the  dispute  on 

investiture  (q.  v.).  11.  Tlie  seOOOd  Lati-nn  ('<itm<  i!. 
under  the  emperor  Conrad  III  and  p0|)e  IniuKeut  II 
(1139  A.D.),  condemned  the  errors  of  .4nioId  of  Brescia 
and  other*.  12.  Tbe  third  Lateran  Council,  oonvened 
by  pope  Alesander  III  (1179  A.D.X  In  tW  reign  of 
Frederick  I  of  Germany,  rondetnned  the  "errors  and 
impieties"  of  the  Walrlen-j"*  and  Alhif^cnse*.  Tlie 
fourth  Lateran  Coiinei!,  held  under  Innocent  III  (I'Jlo 
A.l>.),  among  other  matter*  anaerted  and  confirmed 
tho  dogma  of  tnuiNbatantbtlon  and  naeaaeHy  fhr  the 
reformation  of  abuses  and  the  extir|>ation  of  heresy. 
14.  The  first  CBCumenical  sjniod  of  I.yoii,  held  dnring 
the  jiontiiir  iti'  of  laiioe.  nt  IV  d.M.')  A.D. ),  hiid  for  its 
object  the  promotion  of  the  Crusades,  the  restoration 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  etc.  15.  Tbe  second  cecu- 
mcnical  synod  of  Lyon  was  held  <Iuring  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  X  (1274  A.D.) ;  its  prineip.il  object  was  the 
reniii"!!  of  ilie  Greek  and  Latin  i  hiinhes.  IC.  The 
Synod  of  Vicnne  in  Gaul,  under  Clemens  V  (1311 
A.D.),  was  convoked  to  suppress  tha  Knlgllla  Tarn- 
idara,  ate  17.  The  Council  of  Constanco  was  con- 
Toked  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  1414 
A.D..  and  sat  for  four  years.  It  n»^ertiHl  the  aiitlior- 
ity  of  an  a-cumenical  council  over  the  |J*>pe,  and  con- 
doamed  the  doctrines  of  .lohn  IIuss  and  Jerome  of 
Bngiw*  18.  Tbe  Council  of  Baaei  was  convoked  bj 
pope  HafUn  1410  A.D.  It  aat  ftr  naarly  ten  years, 
an<l  purposed  to  introduce  a  reiigrauitlon  In  the  diTi- 
pline,  and  even  tbe  constitution  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  I 
Chnidi.  All  a«ti  paaaod  In  tUa  ooonell,  altw  It  Ind  I 


been  formally  dissolved  by  the  pope,  are  regarded  by 
the  Bomao  Catholic  Chwrehaa  null  and  void.  18.  Tha 
celabvatedConneUofTnnt,  bald  1646-1868  AJ>.  U 

wsvf  o[)ened  by  I'aul  III,  and  broniljlt tB  B  cloac  Bttdof 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  IV. 

Tlie  Church  of  Lugland  {llomUy  agtuntt  the  Ptril 
of  Idolatry,  pt  ii)  spealu  of  '-  tho»e  six  councils  which 
were  allowed  and  nceived  of  all  men,"  viz.,  Nice, 
A.D.  826;  Constantinople,  A.D.  381 ;  Ephesua,  A.D. 
4SI;  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451;  ConsUntinople,  A.D!558  ; 
Ci)n'-t.mtiiiii)ili',  A.D.  (>*<m  {^see  Atner.  Qiiiiit.  Church 
Jit  view,  Oct.  1H67,  art.  iv).  The  Article*  oj'  Rdltjion 
(art.  xxi)  declare  that  geneni  ooondls  nay  not  be 
gathered  togathar  without  the  commandment  and  will 
of  princes.  And  when  they  be  gathered  together  (for* 
asmucb  aa  they  be  an  assembly  of  men,  wliereof  nil  be 
not  governed  with  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  Gwl)  they 
may  err,  and  sometimes  have  erred,  even  in  things 
pertaining  unto  Qod;  wherefore  things  ordained  by 
tiiam  aa  neoaaaary  to  aahnition  hnvo  neitbar  strength 
nor  authority  unless  it  may  bn  declared  that  thoj  b* 

taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture." 

The  importanee  of  tlie  ^o-called  oecoroenical  coun- 
db  ha*  been  often  greatly  ovet^oatiniiitad,  not  only  by 
the  Qreeka  and  Ronian  CatboliGS,  hat  also  by  many 

Protestant".  Jortin  n  in.irks,  with  hi.s  usu;,!  fiharp- 
ness,  that  ''they  were  a  collection  of  men  who  were 
frail  and  fallible.  Some  of  these  councils  were  not  a$- 
aemblle*  of  piou*  and  learned  divines,  but  cabals,  the 
m^M^jr  of  wMcb  wer*  qoarrebonw,  fhnaticnl,  dooil* 
necring,  di«hono?t  prelates,  who  wanted  to  compel  men 
to  approve  till  their  opiniitns,  of  wbii  h  they  themselves 
had  no  clear  conceptions,  an<l  tn  an.itlicm.ili.'c  and  o(v 
press  those  who  would  not  implicitly  submit  to  their 
determinatlona"  (HViv,  vol.  Ui,  charge  2). 

The  value  of  the  decisions  of  the  councils  depends, 
not  upon  their  authority,  as  drawn  together  at  the  call 
of  einpi  Tor  or  |>i  '|'e,  not  the  number  of  the  1  i^h- 

ops  who  attended  them,  liul  upon  tbe  truth  of  their 
decisions,  and  their  confonnity  to  the  Word  of  God. 
The  Councils  of  Mice  and  Climlcedon  rendered  great 
service  to  the  Church  and  to  thcologv' ;  but  their  Chrl^ 

tological  stutemeiit.H  of  doctrine  have  U-eil  rei  eivod  by 
the  general  Church  down  to  the  late-t  time?-,  m  t  &e> 
cause  they  emanated  from  tiie  eouiH'il-<,  but  l«  cau»c 
the/  aatialj  tha  intellootual  and  moral  needs  of  the 
Ghoreh,  and  are  lield  to  be  trae  alatemente,  though  In 

more  M  ii'iitifii  fiirin.  of  du<  triiie^  e\|ilii  itl%'  or  implicit- 
ly contained  in  the  NVord  of  Gwl.  .\»  to  the  earlier 
cuuncila,  H  **must  be  remembered  that  the  bishops  of 
that  daj  wan  elected  by  tbe  popular  voice.  So  fiv  aa 
that  went,  they  truly  represented  the  Christian  people, 
and  were  but  seMoni  ealb-d  to  nceount  by  tlie  [Mxiple 
fur  their  acts.  Euiiebius  felt  iRiuiid  toju-tify  lii.^  vote 
at  Nice  before  his  diocese  in  Cajsarea.  Kurllierinoro, 
the  councils,  in  an  age  of  ecclesiastical  daspotiaai,  saoc- 
tienod  the  prindpia  of  oonnnon  public  Mlbenttion  as 
the  best  meana  of  arriving  at  truth  and  settling  con- 
troversy. They  revivwl  the  spectacle  of  the  iioman 
senate  in  ecelesijuitical  f(irm.  and  were  the  forerunnen 
of  representative  government  and  parliamentarv  legis- 
lation" (achnfl;jaMory,ii,  §  65;  aiMiaNemJBit^tr, 
Oct.  1868,  ait  It,  and  In  JM.fir  imheht  Tkedofk, 

1863.  U). 

The  llomanists  hold  that  the  pope  alone  can  con- 
vene and  conduct  ojcumenical  councils,  which  are  snp- 
po.»ed,  on  their  theory,  to  represent  the  univers:J 
Church  under  Uw  guidioica  of  the  Holy  Ghoat.  In 
matters  of  Mtb,  connells  profess  to  bo  gofded  by  tbe 
holy  Scripture.«f  .md  the  tradition*  of  the  Church, 
wiiile  in  lighter  matters  liumnrt  r»>a?ion  and  expediency 
are  consulted.  In  matters  of  faith  oecumenical  coun- 
cil* are  held  to  be  infiidlible,  and  hence  it  Is  malntainail 
that  all  sQcb  synods  have  agreed  together;  Imttn  nnU 
tent  of  discipline,  etc..  tho  authority  of  the  latest  coun- 
cil prevails.  The  lioman  claim  is  not  sustained  by 
hiatoijr.  TbaMnparanealladtbeflnfcaaTanMaadla, 
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and  either  presided  over  tbcm  in  perran  or  by  commit* 
aioiMn ;  miid  the  final  ratilioatioa  ot  the  deci»ii>iM  was 
■lao  kft  to  tba  emperor.   Bat  the  Greek  Church 

«gn>es  with  the  I-atin  in  asrril'ing  absolute  aufhority 
to  ihu  ilt'ciHions  of  truly  cccuiiu^iiical  council?,  (trc^j- 
orj'  of  Niizianzus  (who  pre-idtMil  for  u  time  of  the 
■eoond  aeciimenkal  ootmcil)  spealu  strongly  of  the 
•vUa  to  which  socb  aasembliu*  are  liable:  "  I  am  in- 
dinad  to  aroid  conventions  of  bishops ;  I  never  knew 
nne  that  did  not  come  to  a  bad  end,  and  create  more 
i!i  nr !,  t>  tlun  it  tttt«'mpte<l  to  rectify."  A  remarka- 
ble vifw  uf  the  authority  of  councils  was  Uut  of  Nico- 
las of  CbmeUKiis  (q.  v.),  viz.  that  they,  in  hi^  opinion, 
could  claim  regard  fur  their  reeolutionB  only  if  the 
membera  were  reallj  believen,  and  if  they  were  more 
concernwl  fur  the  salvation  of  m-uK  tLiii  for  .-m-i  ul.tr 
interests.  His  views  on  general  couiicil.'i  vtun;  fully 
Mt  forth  in  a  little  work  entitled  Ditputatio  dr  catu  iiio 
gmary^  whkk  ooMitt>  of  tbraa  tetlen,  addraHad,  in 
141S  or  141S,  to  a  prafeMor  at  tlM  Fufa  Unhrtrrtljr 

(|irintc(l  aj>j)ari>ntly  at  Vienna  in  1 Hi-  n<'t  only 
places  tlje  authority  of  j^eneral  r..iin<  ilft  over  the  au- 
thority of  the  popes,  but  the  luiln  rity  uf  the  Uiblu 
0T«r  tiio  aotboii^  of  the  councils.  Ue  doubta  wheth- 
er at  all  tha  Ainner  CMomeiikal  oonocna  Um  H0I7 
Spirit  really  presided,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  wouM  not 
a^-<i»t  men  pursuing  secular  aini^.  He  denies  that  u 
council  coni{>0!«ed  of  su<-h  in<-ti  represents  the  Church, 
and  auerta  that  God  alone  knows  who  are  his  people 
Mi  wbeva  tha  Holy  Qhoat  daraUa,  and  tbat  there  may 
be  times  when  the  Church  can  only  be  foand  In  one 
f^inglc  woman  (in  tola  potest  muUermla  prr  gratiam 
initn*Tt  ecclfsitim).    .\fter  tlic  of  over  800  years, 

the  pope  in  1867  signified  his  purpose  to  summon  an- 
other cacumenical  counciL   Of  oovte  nooa  bat  Ko- 
nanirt  biabops  wUl  attend  tt. 
8.  Prorinciitl  councils  hay*  been  too  nomenua  to  be 

mention'  il  h'  r"  in  ili'tail.  Tin'  iiio-t  iinjwrtant  of 
them  are  mentioned  under  thi?  nauioM  of  the  placeo  at 
which  they  have  been  held  (e.  g.  Aix-la-Cha|M!llc, 
Compiegiie).  IJsta  are  given  in  moet  of  the  Uxriu  on 
Christian  antiquities,  and  In  Landon,  JAm.  ofOonmeiU. 

4.  The  nio-I  iniiM.rt  .mt  collections  of  the  ai  ts  of  the 
councils  are  Uiniui<,  CunrilM  (jtHeralia  (lAjlojjne,  ItjOfj, 
4  vols.  fol. ;  KUH,  4  vols,  fol ;  Paris,  1688, 9  vols,  fol.) ; 
tha  aame,  edited  bgr  Labb6  and  Coanrt  (Paiia,  1671 
•q.,  17  vola.,  wHh  aapplement  by  Balase,  ICM,  1  vol. 

fol.) ;  Ilardouin,  oileHio  ^f^vci$m^  Oomciliorum,  etc. 
(Pari^,  171  j  -mi.,  12  voU.  fol.);  Coleti (Venice,  ITiM,  J:! 
vols.  4to,  with  «uiij>li'ment  by  Maoiiy  1748  52,  6  vols, 
going  down  to  the  year  nil) ;  Maul,  Jiaer.  ConciL 
MM  m  aaylfii.  CaOieUa  (FlanBee,  17M-88,  81  vola. 
fbl.).  The  Mti  Migne  proposes  a  complete  collection. 
In  HO  vols.  There  are  fpecial  collections  of  the  acts 
of  national  and  pntvincial  councils ;  e.  j:.  for  Fr.ince, 
Sirmond  (Paris,  16-Jl)),  \^nile  (Parl«,  UM);  for 
Spain,  Aguirre  (Madrid,  1781);  for  Germany,  Binterim 
(Haina,  1335-48,  7  vols.).  Of  manuals,  historiea  of 
councils,  etc.,  the  following  are  the  most  important: 
W  ili'li,  Ki'ih-nrt  i  f  immliu;ifu  (Leips.  IT.'iD)  ;  Grier, 
Epitome,  of  lUnrral  Counril^  (^DuUlin,  1828,  8vo)  ;  Ijin- 
don,  AfanuiU  vf  CuunaU  (Lond.  184(J),  12mo) ;  Bever- 
idga^  tfjMrfioon^  me  Pandeetm  Catumtm  S.  8.  Apostolo. 
fVM  aGmMairtm{ChBim.  187S-8!;  S  Tok.  fob) :  Hefclo, 
Ctmcili'  iiiff.'rhichti  f  FreihurK,  1S55  tq^iG  vols.  >^v(> — yet 
uniinished).  S*-e  aL»o  (iililKin,  Depute  €nul  Fall,  chap. 
XX;  I.*rdner,  Wnris,  iv,  O;  Elliott,  fhUm  ittl"n  of 
i2osMn»-«K,bk.iii,cb.  iii;  Ferraris.  yVueito  ir»MM4Aeoa, 
a.  T.  CDncOlam ;  SehalT,  Kttoty  oftk*  CkritHtm  Chtrck, 

vol.  ii,  §  C5 ;  .Tames,  f'orrupti'-fu  of  Srripfitrr,  Fnthirs, 
cwl  CounciU,  ly  Ihi  Church  «/ Rnmf  (Loiul.  li>8H,  8vo)  ; 
ComlH'r,  Ilnmiin  I'linjintM  in  thf  Cottnciln,  etc.  (Lou. I. 
1689,  4to);  Browne,  On  the  Thirty-nine  Artide$t  Art. 
XXI;  Palmar,  Cm  tie  Chunk,  ii,  144 :  Cramp,  7Va«. 
book  of  Pripfn/,  p.  171 ;  Sii  i^el,  A  U>  lihi'imer,  Iv,  406. 
COUNtJlLb,  LccuiauihTiCAL.    See  Comokboa- 


OotniMl  (prop,  rtx;,  ettak',  /3o»Xq).  Beside  the 
common  signification  of  tliis  word,  as  denoting  the 
consultations  of  men,  it  is  used  in  Scripture  for  the  de- 
crees of  <to<l,  the  (iriliT-  i  f  his  jiroviilence.  God  frus- 
trates the  counsels,  the  views,  the  designs  of  princes; 
hut  "the  counsels  of  the  Lord  stand  fur  ever"  (Psa. 
xxxiii,Ui  CTii,lli  Lnkevii,80>  fieeDBCRB(^ 
Ood). 

COUNSELS,  BTAMSLiciaL.  SaeOoraiuASTA*- 

OSUCA. 

Connaallor  (usually  yv"^^,  y<>^t*,  in'fiiior\oc\ 

an  adviser  upon  any  matter  (Prov.  xi,  14;  xv,  22;  2 
Cbron.  xxv,  16;  Ezra  iv,  5,  etc. ;  Kom.  xi,  S4),  espe- 
dally  the  king's  state  counsellor  (2  Sam,  xv,  U;  Em 
vil,  28;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  33,  etc);  hence  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  a  government  (Job  iii,  14;  xii,  17 ;  Isa.  i, 
2<; ;  iii,  3,  etc.),  and  once  of  the  )Iessiah  (l.-a.  ix,  6; 
bept.  ovfifiovXoc,  Vulg.  amaUariut).  The  Chaldee 
eqidT«kntlennisa;7(9aW',Esraiil,14,lS>.  Otbiw 

ChaMc  e  terms  thus  rendered  are  *""'3"^n  (ktultkibrriii'), 
niini^ters  of  state  or  vizierg  (Uua.  iii,  ii4,  27 ;  iv,  36 ; 
vi,  7),  and  "i3rn  (dethAar^,  one  ikflled  In  law),  a 
iudffr  (Dim.  iii,  2,3).  In  the  AfK»crypha,  m'fi,'„}>\nr, 
ID  the  ordinary  sense  of  adritfr,  is  thu.s  rendiTcd 
(Wisd.viii,  9;*Ecclus.  vi,  (',;  xxxvii,  7,  8;  xlii,  21); 
also  evpfiovKtvTiK  (1  £adr.  viii,  11).  In  Mark  xv, 
4:1 ;  Luke  xxlii,  ftO,  the  Greek  term  ftovXtvrrn,  which 
is  thu.s  translated.  j.rol.  iMy  .l.>si>;niiti  s  a  niemlier  of 
the  Jewish  banhedrint  (q.  v.)    Sec  Culncil. 

CSbontxy.  Heaven  la  called  a  eMtafry  la  the  Bi- 
ble, in  allusion  to  Canaan.  And  it  l.«  a  bffler  country, 
as  its  iiilialiitants,  iirivileges,  and  einploynieiit"  are  far 
more  excellent  th.m  any  on  earth  (lleli.  \i.  II.  ]'".). 
It  is  a Jier  country,  ven*  distant  from  and  unknown  in 
our  world  (Matt,  xxi,  87,  and  xxv,  14 ;  Luke  xix,  It). 
A  state  of  apostasy  from  God,  whether  of  men  in  gen- 
eral or  of  the  Contile  world.  Is  called  a  /ar  couHtry; 
it  is  di.stunt  from  that  in  -wliirh  we  ouj;ht  t«i  li.-;  in  it 
we  are  ignorant  of  God,  ex|x>^cll  to  danp  r,  ami  have 
none  to  pity  or  help  VB  (Luke  xv,  i:i).  A  jitate  or 
place  of  graee  igaeiaaaa  uid  wickedness  is  called  the 
region  and  shadow  afdaaitt(liBlt  iv,  16).— Bnwn. 

Ctmpliiis;  ff^^  dUbe'rtA,  mjmdhn,  «r  curtains 

(Exod.  xxvi,  4.  10;  xxxvi,  17),  i.  q.  P^Srir,  marh- 
be'relh  (Exod.  xxvi,  4,  b,  etc.);  but  Titans,  aKcAo- 
beroth',  oieaiw  wooden  ftrarin«(rgMars) lor  ^LsteniatF 

a  huil'linic  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  11),  or  iron  rrtimpt  for 
holding  stones  together  ("Joinings,"  1  Chron.  xxii,  o). 

Coturmyer,  Pbtbb  FBaxoia,  an  eminent  and  Ub« 

eral  Roman  Catholic  divine,  bom  at  Vernon,  In  Nor- 
ninndy,  in  ir^l,  was  a  canon  and  librarian  of  St.tienc- 
vieve,  nnd  a  jirofessor  of  thcnloijy  ami  philosophy. 
Having  written  a  Utjimce  of  the  Validily  0/  KnifiA 
Ordma^tm*  (Bmx- 1728, 2  vols.  8vo),  be  was  so  perse* 
cated  tbat  he  took  refuge  in  England  in  1728,  when 
he  entered  the  English  Church,  obtained  a  pension, 
iinil  (lie<l  in  1770.  lie  tr.ui«l.itid  into  I  rt  iu  li  Surjii's 
Hi.st«ry  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  Slcidan  s  Hi-lory 
of  the  Kefonnation,  and  wrote  several  tracts.  His 
Ditjmtntion  on  Engliih  OrdimOinm  waa  repobliahed  at 
Oxford,  1844, 8vo.  Hls  adMon  of  Saipt  la  batter  tluft 
any  other  (Lond.  1736, 2  vol8.ftL). 
Courier.    Sec  Post. 

Courae  (l^ijpipia,  daily  order ^  Luke  i,  6, 8).  Sea 
Abijah  4. 

Court,  an  open  enclosure,  applied  in  the  A.  V. 
most  eenmonly  to  the  enclosures  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple.  1.  The  Hebrew  word  invariably 
I  used  for  the  former  is  "ISTI,  chattrr',  from  ""Sn,  to 
aafimmd  (Geaenius,  Tket.  Ueb.  p.  512).  (See,  e.  g., 
Exod.  ssvil,  •  to  si,  88;  Lev.  vi,  16;  Num.  iii,  M, 
etc)  The  aana  word  la  also  most  f^nantly  need 
tlM*'«o«ili'*«rtiwTMvle,aal]UafiTl,8ei  tU^S; 
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zzUi,  IS;  1  Chron.  xxxiii,  5 ;  T».  zcH,  tt,  ttSi  See  |  conrta  la  •  donbtftil  point.  According  to  Talmodictl 
Taubmacle  ;  Tbhtia  TIm  aaow  void  !•  rery  wiitoa,  lb*  munbtf  of  Judges  mt  twMi^-tfarM  fai 
often  employed  Ibr  tli«  enelMom  of  th«  **Ttn&ge8''  pbwsM  «lww  thora  waa  a  population  of  120,  and  tinve 

of  Palestine,  and  unde  r  tlie  farm  of  Iltizfr  or  Uazor  where  the  population  fell  below  that  number (Mi^hna, 
(q.  V.)  frciiuently  occurs  in  ttie  nanu  s  of  places  io  the  Saiihfdr.  i,  fi).  Jo!«ephuf>,  however,  ^;ives  a  different 
A.  V.  Sec  ViLLAoK.  It  uko  deitit^natea  the  OOOIt  account;  he  states  {Ant.  iv.  x,  14)  that  the  court,  as 
of  a  prison  (Neb.  iii,  25;  Jer.  xxxii,  2,  ttc),  of  a  pri-  j  conatituted  by  Uoaea  (LteaL  xvi,  IS),  conoated  of 
▼ate  hooM  (2  Sam.  xrli,  18),  and  of  a  palace  (2  Kings  1  aoran  jndgM,  aaeli  of  wbom  had  two  Lovitaa  aa 
XX,  J:  K-tli.  i,  etc.).  In  Isa.  xxxiv,  19,  "court 
for  owU,"  the  cognate  *^'*2Cn,  chatdr',  ia  found.  2. 
In  S  Chron.  ir,  9,  and  Iwwovor,  •  dlihiMrt  word 
Is  employed,  apparently,  for  the  hImivp  sjirred  places 
—oralria,  I^^J^t  azaraJk',  fruiu  a  root  of  similar  mean- 
ing. TUa  wml  alio  ocean  in  Baokxliii,  14, 17,20; 
sir,  19  (A.  V.  "  settle"),  but  apparently  witb  refer- 
onoe  to  the  ledge  or  oflsiet  of  the  altar  (q.  y.)  8.  In 
Amos  vii,  13,  when  the  Hobrew  word  b  AqiCl, 
a  "house,"  onr  tianslatera,  anstoos  to  tiae  a  term 
applicable  specially  to  a  idnfc's  midanee,  have  pat 
"conrt."  4.  In  the  Apocryjiha  ai'\i]  i.i  renderiMl 
"court"  with  respect  to  the  Temple  (1  K.sdr.  ix,  1  ;  1 
Mace.  Iv,  88 ;  Ix,  W).  or  the  pul  ico  (I  Mocc.  xi,  46), 
which  latter  is  expreivscd  also  (1  Mace  xUi,  40)  by  a 
poriphra^is  (rd  irtt/i  >)/iwi').  6.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word 
fii'  Vi/  ile«i;,;nates  such  an  open  court  it  h  unco  ren- 
•lereil,  Kev.  xi,  2,  referrint^  to  the  teni|tlc;  elsewhere 
"hall"  or  "palaci-");  and  )iaiti\na,  a  pal/tee,  la  onoe 
(Lake  vii,  2b)  rendered  "  kings'  coarta."  See  Palace. 

The  term  r^T^,  ta'vek  (fully  P^an  ?^in,  vuddh  of 
He  hoxw^  I  Sam.  iv,  6),  also  designates  in  Hebrew  the 

rlrangular  area  in  Eastern  booseo,  denominated  in 
Now  Taatamont  piw,  tfw  eontn  or  '*nldst" 
(Luke  ▼,  19).  This  court  is  sometimes  paved  with 
nuu'ble  of  various  kinds,  and  in  the  centre  there  is 
ninaUy  a  fountain,  if  the  situation  of  the  |>luet>  luhnits 
of  it.  Tlie  court  ia  generally  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
b«t  sometiroea  mily  on  one  side,  with  a  elofatar  or  oov- 
ered  walk,  called  "^"i":,  muxil',  over  whii  !i,  if  the 
luve  more  than  one  story,  is  a  gallery  of  the 
dimonsions,  supported  by  columns.  Large  oonu 
panlaa  won  nooivad  into  the  court  on  particular  occa- 
idons  (Bsth.  i,  6 ;  Luke  v,  10).  At  each  times,  a  larm 
veil  of  thick  doth  wan  extended  by  rojM-s  over  the 
whole  of  the  court,  in  order  to  exclude  the  beat  of  the 
sun.  This  veil  or  curtain  of  the  aim  nqr  Iw  that 
tanned  in  tbo  New  Toatament  ariffh  comings  or 
«'Nef'*  (Matk  0,4;  Lain  ^9y.  8oo  HootB. 


sessors ;  .iccordingly,  in  the  reform  which  bo 
I  out  in  Gulilee,  he  up|>oiiited  seven  judges  for  die  tfU 
of  minor  offences  (HVir,  ii,  '.'•>,  ,^).     The  statement 
of  JoMphua  is  generally  accepted  as  correct ;  but  it 
shodd  bo  oalieod  tliat  thMO  ooorta  wore  not  always 
j  in  existence.  They  may  tuvo  lieen  instituted  by  him- 
I  self  on  what  he  conceived  to  lie  the  true  Mosaic  model : 
a  supposition  which  is  rendered  iirobuble  l>y  hi*  farther 
I  institution  of  a  council  of  Seventy,  which  served  as  a 
I  court  for  capital  offences,  altogether  independent  of 
the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem  (Li/e,  14 ;  War,  ii,  20^  £). 
The  existence  of  local  courts,  howerer  eunalltnted,  is 
clearly  iniplieil  in  the  pa.»>:it;eN  (juotcd  from  the  N.  T. ; 
and  perhaps  the  judgment  (Matt,  v,  21)  applies  to  them. 
SooMabkkt.    I'nder  the  Roman  government  there 
waa  a  provincial  court  (ovftfiovKkov,  Acts  sxy,  12X  a 
Idnd  of  Jnri'  or  privy  council,  consisting  of  a  coitifal 
numl>er  of  aKf>e!i.«Mirs  {cimtiliarii,  Suetoo.  Tth.  83,  55), 
w  ho  assisted  the  procoratora  in  tlie  administration  of 
justice  and  other  paUk  matlan.   fluiHh,  a.  T.  Coan 
cil.    .See  JirrxiE. 

CUUKT,  BoTAL.    The  natlvea  of  the  East  have 
ever  been  reniailtal>Io  for  a  more  reverential  estima* 
tion  of  the  state  and  dignity  of  a  king  than  has  usually 
prevailed  among  other  people,  and  to  this  fact  the  laa> 
gtiagc  of  Scri|iturc  l>ear>  ample  tcstinvmy.  A'i];oU|^ 
on  some  special  occasions  we  read  of  the  Jewuh  mon- 
archs  sitting  in  the  gate  with  their  peopio  0  Sank  xix, 
8 ;  Jer.  xxxviii,  7),  and  the  propheto  appear  to  bavo 
had  ejisy  access  to  them  (1  Kings  xx,  13;  2  Chron. 
XXV,  15),  yet  it  is  nliundantly  eviilent  th.it  repil  »tate 
waa,  in  general,  folly  inuintainod,  with  only  that  ad- 
mixture of  occasional  intercourse  and  familiarity  which 
mqr  ba  aotioad  bj  ovoiy  tnveUer  at  tho  present  day 
in  tho  East.   Hence  It  waa  aeooonted  tho  hdgbt  of 
111! man  felicity  ti)  Ik-  admitted  into  that  splendid  circle 
which  surrounded  the  [nrson  of  the  soverei>;n,  and 
they  seem  to  have  considered  it  a  gtxxl  omen  if  any 
one  was  so  fortonato  as  to  behold  the  iisoo  of  the  king 
(Ptov.  zxix,  26);  whaneo  tho  ospreaden  of  aoeing 
Gwl  (Matt.  V,  H)  is  to  be  undSN 
stood  as  the  enjoyment  of  die 
Idgbest  possible  happiness,  such 
as  liis  fiftvor  and  protectioiD,  ea> 
pecUIly  hi  the  liii  to  oooM.  b 
reference  to  this  custom,  the  aa- 
gel  Gabriel  replied  to  Zachaiiaa 
that  he  was  Gabriel  that  stood 
in  the  presence  of  God;  tliuah^ 
timatfaig  that  ho  waa  hi  •  oteto 
of  high  favor  and  truf^t  (Luke  I, 
19).    Hence  to  "stand  before 
the  king"  is  a  phraso  which  in- 
tended the  same  as  to  be  ooco> 
pied  In  hh  service,  and  to  pMw 
form  soma  duty  for  him  (Gen. 
xli,  46;  1  Sam.  xxii,  G,  7).  and 
imported  the  most  eminent  and 
dignified  stotion  at  court.  This 
illoitrateo  the  statement  of 
Christ  rej«i>octinn  children,  "In 

.  .         .        ..                                        heaven  their  anijeis  do  .nlwavs 
Court-yard  of  an  Oriental  lionae.  i   i   i  i  .i.     *•         r  v.tu^^ 

'  lK>iiiud  the  lie-  of  my  rather 

COURT,  JcDiciAi..   Among  the  Jews,  besides  the  which  ia  ia  heaven"  (Matt,  xviii,  1-10), an  allnaion  to 
Sanhodrfan  (q.  ▼.),  or  great  "  council"  (q.  v.),  there  the  custom  of  Oifaatal  ooorts,  whara  tiM  gnat  maa, 
wara  leaser  eonrto  (<rvM^pui,  Matt,  s,  17 ;  Mark  xiii,  those  who  are  Ug^ioat  In  office  and  fhror,  are  moat 
9),  of  which  there  wore  two  at  Jerusalon,  and  one  in  '  quently  in  the  priMo's  palace  and  presence  (Bstfi.  I. 
•aeh  town  of  PldoHtiio.   Tha  eoMHtatioB  of  thaaolU;  1  KJBgsz,8{  xll,ei  SKinipzxv,l«>.  laUka 
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manoer,  the  contentions  among  the  apotdn  iw  the 
chief  iKwitiiw  under  Chriat  ahowa  that  thaj  nditook 
tha  •pifttnal  nature  of  bia  kingdom ;  tiae  nqoeatof  the 

mother  of  ,T;iiii<><i  andJolni.  t!mt  her  fi<ins  nii;^ht  sit,  the 
one  on  Lis  ri^lit  hand,  and  tin?  othur  on  liL-t  Iffl,  in  his 
kingdom  (Matt,  xx,  2(>-2;i),  evidditly  ;iUui1ls  to  the 
cnatom  which  then  obtained  in  Um  couru  of  princes, 
wiMfn  two  of  the  aolilail  and  moafc  dignified  penon- 
agee  were  respectivelr  seated,  one  on  each  side,  next 
the  sovereign  himself^  thus  enjoying  the  most  eminent 
fJaces  of  di^tnity  (1  Kiogl  U,  FlHk  zIt,  9;  Hcb. 
1,8).  SMiuJio. 
Oomt;  AxTonre,  an  efiilueut  Ttancfa  Pntaetant 

divine,  wait  Ihihi  in  10%  at  ViIlt<n«uve-d«.B«g  (a^ 
cording  to  otii.  rs  at  I-i  Tour  d'Aicne»),  in  Vtvarab. 
After  ttu-  rt'v  o<  .timi  of  the  I-Idict  of  Nantas  in  168;'i, 
the  French  Proteatant  Church  waa  in  dangar  of  aelf- 
dMtnctlon  thraagh  ihnatldam.  Under  theoe  eir> 
CBBBatnri'fi,  Cmirf,  in  tho  Nvnods  of  IVlphinn-*  in 
1716  and  of  Ijin^jm-diH;  in  1717,  laid  the  foundation 
for  an  ecclesiastical  con--titutioii,  lia^ed  upon  the  old 
diecipline  of  (he  French  Chorcli.  In  so  doing  be 
met  great  oppoalthm,  and  even  enooontered  personal 
pefU,  yet  his  worli  went  on.  To  ohviatn  the  dilB- 
enltjr  of  intrusting  the  functions  of  the  riacred  office 
to  per»ons  l.-ickin^  tlie  proper  ordination,  hf  nent  one 
of  his  cullca»a>c8  to  Zurich  to  receive  it,  and  the  lat^ 
ter  imparted  it  to  the  otben  fal  «  ^JBOd  held  fal  1718. 
With  the  aid  of  tlie  government  of  Berne  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterliurr.  Coort  estahlLxhed  in  1729  a 
i^ininnrv'  at  f.au'siniic,  wluTe  ministers  were  pri'pared 
for  the  churches  "o/'/A""  /V.*fr/,"  a»  they  were  ('<illo<l, 
very  appropriately.  All  the  ecclesiastical  ]>ap«  r>(  were 
dated  ttom  "the  Desert."  The  duke  of  Orleans, 
wMIe  regent,  was  alHed  wifli  England  njrainst  Spain, 
and  j-ouLjlit  to  indui  c  (  'mirt  to  le-uve  France,  Init  the 
latter  re«iaiu"'d  at  his  jni-t  until  his  death  hi  KfiO. 
Court  wrote  Ilistoire  df*  troublf*  dn  C'  vnnff,  (ieneva, 
17r>n,  3  vols.  12mo;  AMt,  1819,  8  vob.;  Lt  PatrioU 
frnn^oii  rt  mparHot,  cm  Rkpmm  h  la  kUre  4e  M. 

Vt-r'ijv,-  iT  t'/'n  1/.  /<•  cmlr'ieur^>-nr)-iil  nmtrr  la 
IoItiuu-c  </<.<  ll  i'ju'uott  (Villefr.  Geniive.  1761,  1703);  ' 
I^ettre  (fun  juifnni,  mr  la  taUrmer:  cirik  det  Prat,  de 
Fnnee  (1760),  etc.  Weiaa  givaa  an  account  of  nnmer- 
rooa  MS.  wntfaiga  of  Coort  (fmatnred  In  the  Geneva 
lilirnri-)  in  his  lliiloire  df»  Rrfugut,  ii,  2f8  (dee  Cnmi- 
winl*).  Sec  also  Coquercl.  lli*toire  d'$  I'Kglur  du  J>f- 
teri;  Peymt,  Hitl.  df*  I'attrtirg,  dn  Uttert;  Haag,  La 
Fnmee  Proi,  (rwia,  1864)  i  BuUetm  deiaSoe.d$  tHitt, 
dt  PnLFr.f  B.  Sajouv  BkL  if  fa  IflUfraftiw  /Vm. 
.  fOMe  at£^lrw^,  t, t04,S18;  B.mog,lleat-Ikti^op. 
».  V. 

Cbwtesy.  Orientals  arc  much  more  studious  of 
politeness  in  word  and  act  than  Ennipoans  (Niebahr, 
Beiehr.  ft.  49 ;  Arvienx,  iii,  807).  So  were  undoobtcd- 
ly  tho  ancient  H.  l  ri  \v<.  Inferiors  in  an  interview 
witli  superiors  (both  on  meeting  and  seporatini;,  2  Sam. 
xvlH,  n)  were  wmit  to  bow  (ri^nPilStl,  xpoonnnlv; 
see  Kiatner,  vrnTntWuy  in  S.  S.  Lips.  1''.\'>)  low 
(Gen.  xix,  1;  xxiii,  7;  2  Sum.  ix,  6;  xviii,  21),  in 
proportion  to  the  rank  towanis  the  earth  (even  rapeab* 
•dly,  Gen.  luudii,  3 ;  1  Sam.  u,  41).  In  th«  prae> 
«aoa  of  piteoeo,  high  dvll  oiBeen,  etc.,  pertima  threw 
themselvos  pmetrate  (at  their  feet")  upon  the  ground  [ 
(nicest  C7B§  ninP'rn,  Gen.  xlii,6;  1"'3B  hti,  ' 
or  ti^x,  1  San.  xxv,  2:s ;  S  San.  xiv,  4 ;  1  Kin^s 

xviii,  7;  cotnp.  Judith  x,  21 ;  tVST}^  h^i.  Gen.  xliv, 
14;  1, 18;  2  Srini.  i.  '2;  mIm.  simj.ly  C'rE^  ^£3,  2  Sam. 

xix,  lit;  coiup.  Matt,  ii,  11  ;  lliTod.  i.  1,'U  ;  ii,  80;  sec 
Hvdc,  Jirl.  rt't.  Prrt.  p.  <!  m|.  ;  llarmer,  ii,  39  sq. ; 
Kype,  (Jbtn,  1,8,410;  Bappeil, iliyss.  i,  217;  ii,94).  1 
Tkay  ako  boat  tha  knea  (S  Klnei  i,  IS;  vimp.  Matt, 
xxvii,  29;  Act*  x,  25).    Of  otlir>r  f^'cnture*,  which  in  ' 
the  modem  East  are  customary  ^iianncr,  ii,  M ;  bhaw,  i 
3>mp»»7;  Kbbobr,  IVtNt.i^sn!),«.g.k9iBgth*i 


hand  OB  the  Inwat,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Bible.  If 
aninAriornuNUitcdonabeaatmetaauparior,  bo  quick- 
\y  all^ted  (Amob.  vii,  18;  aaa  OrelU  ad  ioc.),  and 
made  the  due  ol>eis4incc  (Gen.  xxiv,  64;  1  S;iin.  xxv, 
23;  see  Niel.uhr,  iiochr.  p.  44,  50;  Tmr.  i,  nV). 
Whether  in  such  case«  un  individual  turned  out  of  the 
road,  Ulu  tlia  andeot  iigyptians  (Ilarod.  ii,  80)  and 
modan  AraUana  (Nlabnhr,  BetAr.  ^  H),  la  oncer- 
tain,  but  proljablc.  On  the  greeting  by  a  ki^o,  which, 
however,  does  nut  appear  to  buvc  been  so  usual  or 
varied  m  among  the  nuxlern  Orientals  (see  Hen  d.  i, 
134 ;  Ilarmer,  ii,  36  aq. ;  Uurckhardt,  Arab.  p.  220), 
see  Kisa.  Bialag  ftott  a  sitting  postnra  bafbra  par> 
aona  entitled  to  respect,  such  as  elders,  was  early  unl- 
vereal  (I>ev.  xix,  82;  Job  xxlx,  H;  comp.  Porpbyr. 
Abttin.  ii,  f'l  i.  See  Ki.heu.  I'ornis  of  sahitatinu  on 
nieetin;;  or  entrance  consi^tc*!  of  a  jiious  l•.\prc^»ion  of 
well-wishing  (Gen.  xliii,  29;  I  Sam.  xxv.  i! ;  Judg.  vi, 
12;  2  Sam.  xx,  9;  Psa.  cxxix,  sec  Ilarmer,  iii, 
172)  and  inquiries  concerning  the  health  of  the  family 
(2  Kings  iv,  26;  hence  oibbV  l'it'S=to  grttt,  Exod. 
xviii,  7  :  Judg.  xviii,  15 ;  1  Sam.  x,  4 ;  comp.  <>e»cnios, 
T%r$.  Ileh.  p.  1347).  One  of  the  simplest  fomiul«!  wss 
"Jehovah  be  with  thee;"  to  which  was  replied,  "The 
Lord  bless  thee ;"  (Ituth  ii,  4).  Among  the  later  Jcwr, 
the  phrase  "^3^%  "May  it  go  well  with  thee,"  was 
general  (Lightfoot,  p.  502).  With  the  nii«1.  rn  Araba 
Um  expression  of  salutation,  Sedam  altfbim,  "Pmm 
be  upon  you,"  and  the  reply,  Airybm  e$-8(ttam,  **0n 
you  lie  peace,"  are  customary  (Niehuhr,  Ihtchr.  p.  48 
»<|. ;  Weleted,  Tme.  i,  242).  The  Ueb.  cquivakiDt, 
T^'i  C'^r,  "PMea  to  tbaa,'*doaa  not  appear  In  thaO. 
T.  (Judg.  xix,  20 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  18)  at  a  Constant  form 
of  salutation  (yet  comp.  I.ukc  xxiv,  86;  John  xx,  26; 
alitoTohit  v,  12;  and  comp.  on  thi«  Pumian's  t'jj>ontio 
fom.  ndfU.  "Pax  Vohurum.  '  Frcft.  a.  M.  179l»).  The 
Punic  greeting  was  A  to  ("iin)  orilvorfmim  ("^3"ll(t  I'ltl), 
according  to  I'Uutua  {Pan.  v,  2, 84, 88 ;  comp.  Ai'rovtt , 
AwlkoL  Gr.  iii,  26 ;  epigr.  70)w  Puaoaa  were  alao  aent 
on  thdrwBfwitb  a8lmllarflBiarala(1Vib.T,n).  Bat 
heniile''  such  set  terms,  individuals  meeting  one  another 
made  use  of  vertMi^e  methods  of  inquiring  after  each 
other''  ririMiinstance-*  (as  appears  from  the  pn>hil>ition 
in  2  Kings  iv,  20 ;  Luke  x,  4 ;  see  Niebahr,  Betckr.  p. 
49;  Arvienx,  iii,  162;  Rnssel,  Alrppo,  i,  229;  Janbeit, 
p.  170;  Roppell,  Abt/stm.  i,  208).  See  SALCTATioir. 
Whether  the  wcll-icnown  custom  among  the  Oreel:s 
and  Romans  (Homer,  dih/^i.  wii,  .''il]  ;  I'iir  y.  xwii', 
6;  Pctron.  9H)  of  wi.'^hing  well  to  one  who  sneezed 
(which  was  regarded  am  ominous,  Eu.-tatli.  ad  Odtf»$, 
xvii,  545;  Cicero,  IHvin.  ii,  40;  Pliny,  ii,  7;  Xenopb. 
Anab.  !H,  2,  9;  Profx-rt.  ii,  2,  84;  Augustine,  Dorhr. 
i'hr.  i.  20;  foiiip.  .\pul«i  Mttam.  r>,  f.  -.i  ;".  ed.  Hi]'.  : 
liunluin  ad  J'lin.  xxviii,  6;  sec  \\  erubdorf,  Jje  ritu 
$tfmuUmt'.bm  bene  precamM,  Lips.  1741 ;  Rhan,  l)r  morr 
tUrmUoHtibiu  mdvtem  t^fneamii,  Tigar.  1742),  prevail- 
ed also  among  the  taraetite*,  la  uneertaiB ;  the  later 
JewM  ot>servcd  it,  and  the  Ralihins  maintain  thatHwaa 
an  ancient  usage  (ituxtorf,  St/nag.  p.  121»). 

In  conversation  (q.  v.)  the  less  important  i>en>on 
apoke  of  himaetf  in  the  third  perMO,  and  a^led  hfan- 
aelf  tha  other'a  aenraat  (Gen.  xvfli,  8;  xlz,  >;  rsaXA, 
5  ;  xliii,  28;  Judg.  xix,  VA  and  the  other  master  (Gen. 
xxiv,  18;  1  Sam.  xxvi,  IH,  ctcl.  Sometimes  he  aj. 
plied,  liy  way  of  further  almsemcnt,  epithets  (e.  g.  ilog'i 
of  disparagement  to  liimaelf  (2  Sam.  ix,  8 ;  2  Kings 
viii,  13;  comp.  Oadmann,  BmrnlL  V,  42  aq.).  The 
usual  tiUeof  respect  wa$ "My  lord"  O^t,  r  ^-^) : 
other  respectful  tenOM  were  also  ^2!<,  "My  fatlier" 
(especially  to  prophata,  2  Kings  v,  1.3 ;  vi,  21 ;  xiii,  14 ; 
oomp.  the  Romanist  title  " father"  for  priest);  on  the 
later  name,  ''a^,  "  My  master,"  see  RAnni.  Tlic  later 
Jews  seem  to  liave  utterly  excluded,  in  their  bigotry, 
tha  iMadMB  from  aU  fdvtalioa  (Matt  r,  43  i%  «a.  bow, 
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in  Svria  and  Kgrpt,  Mohanimoilunfi  nnd  Phrifitifins 
hardly  deign  to  greet  each  other  (llarnier,  ii,  iia).  Tho 
pstiUc  Kntiment  of  those  timet  also  released  holr  per- 
•oiu  (atinti)  from  tfae  o4itig»tioo  «f  ratumlng  compU- 
HMntaiy  tuatiitioof  (Ligbtftiot,  p.  787),  whli-h,  how> 
ewr,  thej  eagerly  claimed  (Mark  xii.  38 ;  Ltike  xi,  i3 ; 
XS,  46).  Tbe  rig/U  side  was  regarded  as  tLp  plai  c  «»f 
honor  in  standing  or  sitting  by  tbo  Hebrews  fruui  early 
timaa  (1  Kingt  ii,  19;  Fa*.  zIy,  20;  Matt,  xxv,  33; 
eomp.  nneton.  ffer.  IS,  pm  Dongtol  Auat.  I,  IflS  aq. ; 
M'et- t<  'm,  i,  l.'i'l,  51"2;  Einigk,  fk  manu  di  j-tra  hoitora- 
liotx,  Liji^.  1707).  J'ublit:  reverence  and  homage  to- 
ward monarchu,  genentU,  etc,  counted  in  Hhouts 
(amoni,'  otlu-rs,  tlie  en'  huzza,  T{^Bi?  '^"K 
ttie  king  I"  ii<»rli>  l  r,  I  'hron.  j>.  447)  of  acclamation  (Jo- 
•ephii.4,  .4h(.  xi,  8,  :  War,  vii,  h.  ;  Ammian.  Marc, 
xxl,  10  {  nolo,  ii,  btl),  with  muic  (2  Sam.  xvl,  16; 
1  Kiii(|a{,a0^4O;  <  Kfatgilx,  IS ;  JadHk  111,8 ;  comp. 
Berodian,  !v,  8,  19) ;  also  in  strewing  carpets  or  gar- 
mentj*  along  the  mad  (conij).  yEwhyl.  Agam.  IHH*  ;  I'lu- 
tarch,  CaU>  min.  c.  12;  Tiilmud,  ('htlttbotk,  fol.  Ixvi,  2; 
as  still  is  practised  in  Palestine,  Uobioson,  ii,  W&\  with 
bnuicbM(iMUgoliai  Thuawr.  xxx)orfloww«Ot  Kings 
ix,  13;  Matt  xxi,  S;  comp.  Curtiiu,  1«  SO;  iz,  10, 
2r»:  n*n>d.  ril,  64;  .Slian,  Var.  Httt.  Ix,  9;  Tacitut, 
//..<'.  ii,  71*;  Ilcmdinn,  i,  7,  11  ;  iv,  l!';  !ii  <>  Ili.iijjtiti 
Analtct.i\\,'A'i;  Pikuh^n, Htgier.  di »  Murfft  nl.  p.l'2'J  mj.), 
and  in  torchlight  entnuices  at  niglit  (J  Mace,  iv,  22). 
FaBtlve  aaoorta  in  pwawion  (with  the  priests  at  the 
bead)  mm  alio  imI  vniimMl  (Joseph us,  Ant.  xi,  8,  6 ; 
xvi,  2.  1  ;  see  Sohmicdor,  /V  mUmnUatt.  cett.  rtga  im- 
ftruiorrsq.  recifiendi,  Brig.  1823). — ^Winer,  i,  500.  See 
•Im  Givt;  Tim. 

Couain  ix  pivm  Cl-nkc  i.  ^r,,  .W)  by  the  Auth.  Vers, 
in  its  vague  acceptation  as  the  rendering  of  rrryytvii^, 
a  blood-relative,  or  " tiiummi,"  as  elnewhcre  trantu 
latad.  So  alw  in  tb«  Apocrypha  (1  £Mlx.iii,  7;  iv, 
4S;  Tob.  t{,  10;  S  Maoe.  si,  1, 86). 

C01uill,ViCT0it,  an  eminent  philosopher  and  writ- 
«Vina  bom  in  Paris  Novombor  28, 1792,  and  wai  ad- 
•cated  at  tiio  Ljeh  CliarleinagBe,  where,  at  rfxteoB, 

he  ^  lincrl  the  t^rand  prize  of  honor,  .^non  after  he 
wa«  lidniitted  into  tlie  A'coi"  Sormtili',  where  he  be- 
came rfp-^titeur,  or  private  teacher  of  Greek  literature, 
and  aflarwaida  ptrofcHor  of  pbiUnophj.  "  In  1811  he 
•Handed  tiia  leetaras  of  LMomtgiiltoe  (q.  t.),  wheee 
tlwory  was  a  mixture  of  Condillac  and  Desc.irtcs,  of 
sensation  and  i>piritualit<m,  and  who  made  it  hi.n  mis- 
sion to  rei-oncile  the  two  s\>teni<.  ('oiinin  was  at  tiret 
fascinated  by  this  theory,  and  sUU  more  by  tlie  ele- 
gut  phfaaeology  and  lucid  espodtlon  of  Iba  laetarar. 
It  was  very  probably  at  the  same  period  that  his  great 
idea  first  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  'that  each  sys- 
tem is  true,  but  inconi|iI>  ti',  nml  (hat  by  collecting  ull 
the  systems  together  a  complete  philosoph}-  would  be 
oljtaini'il.'  In  1818  and  1814  ho  attended  the  courses 
of  (^osophical  lecture*  delivered  at  tlie  Faculty  des 
Latins  by  Royer-Collard,  whose  earnest  mind  had  long 
dillnwtetl  that  schofi!  i  f  M  ii^atinii  whidi  Locke  and 
CondiUac  had  est.il)li.nlu>(l  in  tlie  IKth  century,  and 
wbo  had  sought  refuge  fh>m  tlii".e  doubts  in  the  doc- 
trines of  tbe  Scotch  syiten.  This  doctrinst  which  in- 
ritted  that  there  wer«  noliaDS  in  tlie  mtnd  totally  in- 

depeii  l.  nt  of  tlie  senses,  was  ardently  embraced  by 
Cousin,  wlio  became  lecturer  at  the  Facultft  dea  I^t- 
tres,  and  began  his  fanmn*  course  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy  December  7,  1616.  Having  leameid  to 
doubt  ftam  RoyeMTolhrd,  be  VBSolTsd  to  examine  In 
turn  all  the  ^rreat  p!iiln<>opbprs,  both  ancient  nn<l  mo<\- 
em,  iM-foro  In;  fornieil  his  opinions.  He  became  a  uni- 
versal in<piirer.  He  professed  to  judge  without  preju- 
dice each  philoeopber,  and  in  each  he  believed  he  had 
fbond  a  sgrstem,  and  io  eaeh  system  a  fhigment  of 
troth.  As  fast  as  he  proceeded  in  tliis  inqnirj-  he 
oomniunicated  what  he  had  found  to  the  public,  some- 
iialMtnna,ntc«lMrtimaaiBb(nits.  To 


his  pupils  to  ju'l^'e  for  tliom^i  lvc!!,  he  puMblieil  thf* 
works  of  I'lato,  the  inediled  works  of  Procluis,  and  an 
edition  of  Descartes,  tbou(,'li  the  whole  did  not  appear 
till  after  his  dismission.  His  translatkm  of  Flato  in 
18  vols,  would  preserve  his  name  had  be  done  notb- 
ing  else"  {Et^uh  Cydoptrdui).  'l"he  government 
dismissed  hira  from  the  Faculty  of  l^'ttcrs  in  1821, 
and  in  1824  ho  went  to  Germany  as  tutor  to  tbe 
yoong  Dolie  of  Monteballoi.  "Onring  bis  pngMi 
the  frank  opinfons  be  expressed  excited  die  easplden 
of  till"  rru>si;in  authorities,  who  caused  him  to  be  ar- 
re!tte<l  and  conveyeil  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  as  an  agitator.  He  remained  in  close  con- 
iinement  Cor  six  months.  After  bis  return  he  pnb- 
lisbad,  in  16S6,  bis  edebrated /Vo^HMis /m«9il«fi^ 
with  n  remarkable  preface,  whi  It  i<  t^till  considered 
the  best  summary  of  his  partu  ular  tliK-trine."  In 
1828  he  recommenced  lectures  on  Philosophy  at  the 
Facnlt^  des  Lettres.  His  former  lectures  bad  consist* 
ed  principally  of  tbe  Ustofjr  arUod  tntiv  as  ft  bad 
U'en  explained  l>y  the  great  thinkers  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  Hut  this  time  hLs  own  theory  was  exhib- 
ited. The  first  serien  waii  pnbli-'lied  in  1828,  under 
the  title  of  Cawi  d'Hutaiit  de  la  Philotnphit ;  tbe  sec- 
ond in  ins,  as  Cmn  de  HubmpkM,  Soon  after,  tbe 
accession  of  Louis  Philippe  introduced  bis  Mends  Goi- 
zot  and  De  Broglie  to  power.  He  now  became  a  coun- 
cillor of  ctnte,  u  member  <jf  the  IWiaril  of  Public  Mu- 
cation,  an  otKcer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  peer 
of  France,  in  quick  succession.  In  1831  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  ministry  tn  pwceed  to  Germany  to 
examine  the  state  of  edaeatlon  In  that  eoantry.  The 
results  Were  given  to  tli''  ^orli!  in  \><?'l.  I^iipjtnrt  tW 
I  Hat  dr  rinttrvctitm  pnbii'/ur  dmui  qtitlqufs  pity»  dr  V  At- 
Irmagne  (translated  by  Mrs.  Au.'tin,  and  published  in 
London  in  IKM).  U«  sncoeeded  Fourier  in  tbe  Acad- 
emy, and  deliv«ed  bis  Bagtyfit  reeeptkm  address.  May 
5,  \K\\.  He  »elib.m  !3{Kiko  in  the  Cbambor  of  Pci>r?, 
and  when  be  di<l  it  wan  almost  invariably  on  the  !>ulj- 
ject  of  National  Instruction.  On  March  1,  1840,  Con- 
sul entered  tbe  liberal  cabidM  of  Thiers  ss  minister 
of  Pablle  f  nstmedoa.  He  Intntdneed  a  nnnber  of 
reforms  during  his  ndminifstration,  which  la.«tpd  eight 
months,  and  of  which  he  publi.sht'd  himself  a  review 
in  the  Rtvw  dti  drux  ilortdf*  in  1841.  In  \MX  M. 
Cousin  seemed  oordisUy  to  accept  tbe  introduction  of 
the  repttUle,  and  when  Geaenl  OavdgBae  aniealad 
to  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  to  aid 
the  governnu  nt  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  people, 
Cou«in  imblishod,  with  a  republican  preface,  a  |Hipular 
edition  of  the  JYif/ietitm  dejfoi  du  vkairt  mmj/ard.  lie 
sobseqnendy  wrote,  nnder  tlie  title  otJmttiee  tt  C%ar. 
Ui,  a  pamphlet  against  the  socialistic  tendencies.  Bat 
after  1849  Cousin  altogether  withdrew  from  public  life. 
He  pulilished,  l>c>>iiii  s  tin-  works  already  mentioned, 
among  others,  I'rocli  Ojwm,  G  vols.  8vo,  1820-27;  Des- 
cartes, (Euvra  CompUUt,  11  vols.  8vo ;  Al>ilard,  i8Se  H 
fton,  1836 ;  seversl  series  of  Fragnimt  Philompkiiput, 
1838  -10;  //tK.  de  la  PkiUuojtkie  (Ist  series,  5  vols.  8vo; 
2d,  3  vols.  8vo ;  8d,  4  vols.  8vo)  ;  />«  Vr'ii,  flu  Bum,  du 
Bien  (1833,  8vo,  a  republication  of  bis  lectures  deliv- 
erod  between  1815  and  1821);  Cttnrt  de  PkOo^npUt 
Morale,  6  vols.  1840-41.  A  collected  edition  of  Us 
principal  works  (tip  to  1846)  in  2S  vols.  ISmo,  was 
published  in  l^H".  iT.  Fn'iii  Is.n.Tfo  l«r.|  he  published 
a  series  of  works  on  l  elelmited  litc-rary  women  of  the 
17th  centuTj",  which  arc  an  important  contribution  to 
tbe  bistoiy  oftliat  tinie,a]id  found  a  lam  drcolatton. 
The  series  comprises  JaeqmSm  PatmTuai  Mad.  db 

Lm^ufTi!!e  (l.*,")n\  Mnd.  dr  SnhW  (1854),  -Vo/f.  de  CV- 
vn  use  rt  Mild,  de  U<in<j'<rt  (1  «.'>(■.);  La  Siiriet^  Frittt^tue 
au  XVII' SMe  {Ihhx,  2  vols.)  ;  l.>i  J,rme$$t  df  .Mild,  flf 
iM^mmith  (1864,  4th  edit.);  la  Jeumm  de  Slacarm 
(18&)-  IM*  pabUsbed  HUtoSn  OMMf  de  la 
PhUimrphif  drpiiit  Iff  tmpit  Im  plus  rrndft  jtuqv'am 
XVJH  tiicJe  (1868),  being  a  reviscil  edition  of  bis 
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frequent  contributor  to  sonie  of  the  loading  periodicals  jud^nit,  rfMOT  piety,  *nd  steady  industry.  From 
at¥nBCt,iiiu!ba*th»JUvu»4uJDmieM<mdeM,t\»Jmtr- 1 1888  be  w»  i^pointod  priodiMa  of  tbe  Troy  Confex- 


tui  dt$  AmmA,  and  othm.  A  kind  of  Qainnni 

chiMii,  piiljlisht-d  anonytnouwly  in  \>*X^,  under  the  title 
JLicre  tf  instruction  nuniUf  rt  rriif/irtut ,  lias  aluo  been  a*- 
etibed  to  Cousin.    He  died  in  .lanimry,  IH(i7. 

CoiutD  uodoabtwU/  randuod  gtmt  Mnrics  to  mod- 
m  tiwaght  by  hb  advoeMf  of  '^fiiMtMlini"  (spir. 
itulbt  philiKophy)  a'  opposed  to  mati-rialistic  doo- 
trines.  In  the  preface  to  Du  X'rai,  <lu  ffnttt,  du  Bicn. 
III."  thus  expri'SscK  hiiiis«-lf  \  1h53)  :  "  ( )ur  trii<>  doctrine, 
our  true  aUadacd,  i«  eptrituali>ni ;  the  philosophy,  geo> 
«MNn  and  nHi  aft  tho  lane  time,  that  commencea  wltb 
Socrates  and  Plato,  that  tbe  Go»pet  spreads  over  the 
world,  that  Descartes  forced  info  the  severer  forms  of 
the  ir.ii-  i)f  mo<lem  tim»s.  Tho  nanif  of  '^|'iritu!ili*m 
is  properly  given  to  this  pbilooophy,  for  its  character  is 
that  It  aobocdinataa  Um  wmm  to  fbo  >|iirit,  and  that, 
bj  all  maaaa  which  naaon  «an  avow,  it  perpetuallr 


Aoadamy,  and  iUM  tho  piMt  aeceptulily  ontU 

1H41.  His  last  ^tatio^  was  8tat*  Stnet,  Tr.iy,  where 
lie  died.  May  lb,  1845. — Min»U«i  iff  Co^tnnctM,  iii, 
GW) ;  Sprague,  Anmalt,  vii,  &G4. 

Covel.  John,  an  EnglLth  divine,  was  bom  at 
Homingsbeath,  Suffolk,  in  lt>38,  and  was  educated  at 
('hri«t's  College,  ("aiiiKriil^'r,  nf  which  he  became  fel- 
low. In  lt)7l)  he  wont  to  Constantinople  as  chaplain 
to  the  British  cml)assy.  In  1697  he  was  made  chun- 
cellor  of  Yorl^  and  in  1688  master  of  Chriai'a  CoUaoe, 
Cambridt;e.  He  died  in  1722.  As  the  fridt  of  Ml 
rr-riili  iuf  in  ("<ln^tantinnpl(>,  ho  wrote  Some  Acrnunt 
»/'  the  praaU  Grtti  t'kurck,  tcith  UeJIecUoms  <m  their 
prf^  Daekim  md  OteipHitt,  ite.  (Ciurii.  1711,  fiiL). 

Covenant,  a  mutual  contract  or  agreement  be* 
tween  two  partipn.  each  of  which  is  bound  to  fulfil  cer- 
j  t'lin  rngaKPment*  to  the  other.     In  Srri|>ture  it  is 


tends  to  elevate  nan  and  make  him  greater.   Spiriu  i        ^^^^  anaiocicat  sense,  to  denote  certain 


ualism  teaches  the  Immortality  of  thf  the  free- 

dom and  res{ionsihHity  of  human  action,  the  obligation 
of  moralit}-,  the  virtue  of  disinterestedness,  the  dignity 
efjMtka^thebeaBljof  charitjr;  aDd*  b^jond  tbe  lSai« 
Ha  of  thia  earth,  apbltnallMB  pdnts  to  Ood,  the  Crea- 
tor and  the  Tj-pe  of  humanity,  who,  having  created 
man  evidently  for  an  exoellent  end,  will  not  abandon 
him  doitag  the  mjiteiiow  darelopinaiit  of  fab  dea- 
thly/ 


relations  between  Ood  and  man.   (See  Dmmilh  JBa» 

view,  March,  IfWW.") 

I.  remM.— In  the  Old  Test.  P''"'2.  brritk'  (rendered 
"leatfuo,"  Josh,  Ix,  6,  7. 11, 15, 16  ;  Judg.  11, 2 ;  1  Sam. 
ill,  12,  13,  a  I  2  Sam.  v,  .1;  1  Kings  v,  12;  xv,  19, 
twice;  2  Cbrom.  zri,  8,  twice;  Job  v,  2.1;  Ezek.  xxx, 
6;  "  conlhderacy,"  Otiad.  7;  "confederate,"  Gen. 
xir,  13;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  5),  i»  the  word  invariably  thus 


Aa  to  method,  Conrin  fbllowa  the p^yehologicd  iwtb-  toanabted  (.Sei>t.  c.aOiiKi, ;  once.  Wi-.d.  i,  1«,  f,ri4H,a, ; 


cr  than  the  ,'i  y.  t'.  i  method,  but  be  avoids  careful- 
ly the  view.4  of  Locke  and  the  sensatiunalists.  His 
{Mtychology  is  idealistic,  his  ontology  also.  VThat  he 
apontaneona  reaaoQ"  acqaalnta  oa  with  the 
saaentlal  natnre  of  thiBp.**  In  pbee  of 
ng,  as  the  Gennaaa  do,with  ontologTi-,  he 
affirms  the  ]H)«>il)ility  of  lindini;  a  passage  from  tho 
world  «if  jili'  niitnena  to  real  cxi!<tj-n<  o.  .Since  reason 
leceiTea  truth  spontaneously,  by  direct  and  immediate 
iwceptbn,  he  comlden  that  wt  SH^t  by  means  of  tUa 
faculty,  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  OMantial  and  abso- 
lute exiiitence"  (Morell,  Jlist.  of  3fod.  Phiiot.  pt.  il, 
cb.  viii).  The  tenilency  nf  tliis  view  to  jwinthei'in  luis 
lieen  sliown  by  many  writer.-*,  e!'i)eciully  l>y  Giol>crti  | 
(jCnmiilr  rations  sur  Us  dodriites  religifusts  de  M.  Victor  j 
Cousin,  transl.  by  Toumeur,  Paris,  1847,  8vo).  Coosin 
hiau>elf  always  strenuously  repudiated  the  name  of 
pantheist.  It  is  (  .  rt.iin  tlial  towanls  the  end  of  his 
career  be  "sought  more  and  more  Uio  support  of  the 
gIMl  Chrictian  mai«tcnt,  and  drew  daily  nearer  to  Pua- 
cal,  Descartes,  and  LeibniU"  (Jiorth  British  fyvietc, 
Uarch,  1867,  art.  v).  Of  tranaiatioaa  of  bis  works, 
we  have,  hy  Daniel,  Th*  Phil<sO}>hy  "f  the  Itrnuilfnl 
(N.  Y.  1849",  «vo);  by  Wight.  History  ./Mwirm  I'ki- 
htOfiqi  (N.T.  i  vols".  «vo,  IHWl);  l.y  the  same,  Lee 
tan*  cm  Ifta  TVim^  tKe  Btauti/^  aid  tkt  Gi>od  (N.  Y. 
1854,  8vo);  by  Ilennk-,  Ptychohgg,  iiuhdkfm  Exam- 

ijuilim  o/Lorb-'n  I'hiln.wphtf  (N.  Y.  Ith  ed..  !«.'>«,  8vn). 
— English  Cffrhpirdia,  f>.  v. ;  Vaj)ereau.  liirt.  Con- 
temporains,  liOyb ;  Lewex,  History  of  PhiliKX'phy  (I,ond. 
S  vob.  1867).  ii,  645;  arisfMn  SpeeUUar,  vii,  68,  A'or<* 
Amsrieim  Rerie»,  liii,  1 ;  Ixxxr,  19$  EMb.  Arvfev,  1, 
IM  (art.  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton) :  firit.  Qu/iH.  Ifrrirtr.  v. 


Yvilg.  fadus,  paetumt  often  interchangeably,  Gen.  ix, 
xvil;  Num.  XXV ;  in  the  Apocrypha  IrsfoRMiiAmi,  iMt 

sacram'-vtiim.  2  !'»dr.  ii,  7;  rponsiones,  Wi.id.  I,  16;  in 
N.  T.  tettamentitm  [^nbMjtif  J'a<ltre,  Kom.  i,  31  ;  Gr. 
aflvv^troi'i]).  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  hy  Go- 
senius  (Jku.  Heh.  p.  337,  :(38 ;  so  Farst,  Heir,  u'asdm. 
p.  217)  tnm  the  tooC  fna,  L  q.  »na,  "be  art,"  and 
taken  to  ineun  primarily  "n  ciittin;^,"  with  rcfcniiee 
to  the  custom  of  catting  or  dividing  animals  in  two^ 
and  peering  between  the  parta  la  imtHying  a  eoraaaat 
(Gen.  XV;  Jer.  x\xiv,  IR,  19).  Hence  the  expression 
•'to  cat  a  covenant"  (P^'^a  MS,  Gen.  xv,  18,  or 
simply  rvna,  with         vnderetood,  1  Sam.  xi,  2)  to 

of  frequent  m-currenoe.  (Cimip.  ofiKia  Trfirnv.  rt/t- 
vuv  owoviai^,  icrrf,j'trirf,  ptrcuttrej'adus.  Sfe  Sle- 
vogt,  Ih  morf  t'.hnurtr.  ditsrctiome  aniHtaHvm  Jhd'ra 
inruifli,  Jen.  17511.)  rrofe.isor  Lee  suggests  {Heb.  Ltx. 
».  v.  r'"i£)  tliat  the  proper  signification  of  tbe  word  is 
an  eating  together,  or  banguety  tmm  the  meaning  to 
eat,"  which  the  nxit  n~2  somefimi"*  hears;  liecanse 
among  the  Orientals  to  eat  togi  thcr  amounts  almost 
to  a  covenant  of  friendship.  This  view  is  mipported 
by  €ren.  sxsi,  46^  where  Jacob  and  Laban  eat  together 
on  the  heap  oiPitonea  wliich  tbey  lurf«  aet  vp  In  rati* 
fylng  the  covenant  between  thein.  It  afTordw  also  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  expnssinn  "a  cov^ 
nant  of  aalt**  (mo  r-ina,  liaehiV  ^^C.  Kom.  xviii, 
10 ;  2  rhron.  xiil,  5),  when  tbe  Eastern  idea  of  eating 
salt  together  is  remembered.  If,  however,  the  other 
derivation  of  be  adoptc^l,  this  expression 
be  explained  by  sirpposing  salt  to  have  r 


of  roreiffn  I.Uerahire^  TOl.  1  {  AlaOX,  £a  nUmfMt  d« 
Cousin  (Paris,  1X64). 

Con'tba  (Kovdn,TuIg.  Phw>a\  named  (1  Esdr.  t, 
8S)  aa  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Temple-serv  ants  whose 
returned  ttvm  Babylon;  but  tbe  Hebrew  lists 


289;  n'esinnnsterSemew,OcU  1853;  Ripley,  Spnimens  I  offered  with  accompanying  sacrifleea  on  occasion  of 

"         ■  " v.Ty  Mih  inn  coven.nni-*,  or  it  may  l»c  regarded  ns  fig- 

urative, denoting,  either,  from  the  use  of  salt  in  sacri- 
fice (Lev.  U,  18;  Mark  Ix,  49),  the  sacrcdness,  or,  from 
the  preserring  qnalitien  of  aalt,  the  perpetaity  of 
covenant.    (See  below.) 

_  ----  ..  In  the  Xi  w  Test,  tho  w.ml  'inOljvti  is  freqiirntly. 

(Bmu,&8;  Neb.  Tii,56)  contain  no  conespondmg  ^^^^^^^^  uniformly,  translated  t,si<,m,nt 

in  the  I  iif^lish  Anth.  Vers.,  whence  the  two  divisions 
OovttI,  James,  Jr.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minbtcr,  of  tbe  Bible  have  received  their  common  English 
was  bom  at  Mnrblehend,  Mass.,  Sept.  4, 1796,  became !  names.   Tbia  translation  Is  perhaps  doe  to  tbe  Vnl- 

a  tr.iv.  iling  preacher  in  WG,  ;ind  travelled  chiefly  in  gate,  whirh,  li.ivinir  ivlnpted  trgtirmtntum  a?  the  pqiiiv- 
tbe  state  of  New  York.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Die-  i  alent  for  cta9ifKti  in  the  Apocryphfij^uses  it  always  as 
IfMoiy  ^llb  AM*  (UmeX  and  WM  •  nn  «f  tonnd  I 
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ever,  to  he  no  necessity  for  the  mtrodnction  of  a  new 
word  conveying  a  new  idea.  The  Sept.  having  ren- 
4md  rV<^  (wUcb  nevtr  means  mil  or  tettameut,  but 
alwa}'8  covenant  or  (lyrtemeni)  by  ItaWini  oonsiiitently 
throanhout  the  O.  T.,  tlie  N.  T.  writera,  in  adopting 
that  wiird,  ni.iy  iciturjilly  sup(HiH«d  to  intend  to 
convey  to  their  readers,  most  of  them  familiar  with 
the  Grceli  O.  T.,  the  sumo  idea.  Mortuver,  in  the 
majoritv  of  cnaes,  the  yaiiie  thin^  which  haa  been  call- 
ed a  "covenant"  (r''"|'3)  iu  tbe  O.  T.  ia  referred  to  in 
the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  2  Cor!  iii,  14  ;  Heb.  vll,  is;  R«v.  xi, 
19);  while  in  the  Mine  oontezt  the  aame  word  and 
fitdag  in  the  Qntk  an  fai  the  English  eometlinee  rep- 
resented tiv  "covenant,"  and  Mimetimes  I  v  "t<  -tii- 
ment"  (H<"h.  vii,  22;  viii,  8-13;  ix,  15).  In  tlie  lon- 
fe.«sedly  diiBcult  passuKv,  Heb.  ix,  IS,  17,  the  word 
itaQiiai  !»•  been  tlwiigbt  by  Buny  oomnMOtaton  eb- 
•ohitely  to  reqtiin  the  meaning  of  wlB  «r  teHamemt. 
On  the  othfT  .«i(l<>,  however,  it  may  Iw  nlleced  that,  in 
addition  to  what  has  just  been  tuud  a.*  to  the  uoual 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  N.  T.,  the  word  occars 
twice  in  the  context,  wliere  it*  meaning  must  neceasa- 
rilv  be  the  tame  utile tfwwletion  oft^'^a,  and  io  the 
nnquestionnlili'  ■^i  ii-e  of  ror^nfjn^  (ct>mp.  Tki^'/'/iiv/  icnii'i'/, 
Heb.  ix,  15,  with  the  same  expression  in  viii,  8;  and 
tiaBh^,  ix,  16, 17,  with  ver.  SO,  and  Bsod.  xxir,  9). 
If  this  sense  of  ota9r)a}  \>e  retained,  we  may  either 
render  ixt  wicpoFc,  "  over,  or  in  the  case  of,  dead  sac- 
rilices,"  nnl  A  Cia^i fin'oc^  "the  mediating  sacrifice" 
(Stholefield's  Jlinlt  for  an  improred  Trandation  of  the 
Jf.  7\),  or  (with  Ebrard  and  otliers)  restrict  tbe  state- 
ONBt  of  ver.  16  to  the  O.-T.  idea  of  a  covenant  between 
Man  md  God,  in  which  man,  as  guilty,  must  always  Ins 
represented  l>y  ;i  sai-ridce  with  which  he  waj*  m  com- 
pletely identllied  that  in  its  person  be  (u  Statiifttvoff 
the  human  covenanter)  actually  died  (oompi.  MuVL 
xxvi,  28).   See  TESTAXiurr. 

II.  neir  Apj^lcaticm. — In  its  Biblical  meaning  of 
a  compai  t  (ir  a^;rccment  tM;twe<-n  two  p.irtie<,  the  wonl 
"covenant"'  is  ui*ed — 1.  J'niprr/y,  of  a  cuirnnni  betwern 
mun  and  man ;  i.  e.  a  solemn  com|iact  ur  agn^etnent, 
either  tietwoen  tribe*  or  nations  (1  Sun.  zi,  1 ;  Josb. 
ix,  6,  15),  or  between  bidividaalB  (Gen.  xxi,  44),  by 
which  e.ieh  p;irty  hound  himself  to  fulfil  certain  con- 
ditions, and  was  assured  of  receiving  certain  advanta- 
ge*, in  malting  »ucb  a  covenant  (xod  was  solemnly 
invoked  as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi,  50),  wheoce  the  ex- 
pression "a  covenant  of  Jebovah"  (nj'V'  IT^^a,  1 
Sam.  XX,  8 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxxiv,  18, 19 ;  Ezek.  xvii,  19), 
and  an  oatb  was  sworn  (Gen.  xxi,  81);  and  accocd- 
Ingl7  a  breach  of  ooraoant  was  regarded  aa  a  rtry 
heinous  sin  (Ezek.  xvii,  12  20).  A  sign  (rix)  or  wit- 
ness (i;)  of  the  covenant  was  sometimes  framed,  such 
as  a  gift  (Gen.  xxi,  30),  or  a  pillar,  or  heap  of  stones 
erected  ((iiii.  xxxi.  5'J).  The  marri.ige  compact  in 
called  -'the  1  o\enant  of  God,"  Prov.  li,  17  (see  Mai.  ii, 
14).  The  word  covenant  came  to  be  applied  to  u  sure 
ordinance,  such  aa  that  of  the  •bew*brewl  (Lev.  xjdv, 
€);  and  i*  used  fignratiTely  in  mch  exprurioos  aa  a 
covenant  with  death  (I«;i.  xxviii,  18),  or  with  the  wild 
beasts  (Hos.  ii,  18).  The  phrases  JV»yi  '♦is?,  iCJMi 
ivn^  *'krd*oraunof  oa»'a«ov«iiBiit,'^aie  empkjfed 
tod«MtocoDAdenqr(G«n.xiv,18,Ob.7>.  flaaCoiiw 

TBACTt 

S.  /aymyr^        coMttaM  iafnm  God  md  man. 

Man  not  being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent covenanting  party,  the  phranc  is  evidently 
useil  liy  way  of  aci-oniinndation.  See  AxTirnonv 
MORt'iiiHM.  Strictly  cpeaking,  such  a  covenant  i* 
qaite  nnconditional,  and  amounts  to  a  pvonlae  (Gal. 
iii,  U»  *q.,  where  iirayytXia  and  iu^iimt  are  need  nl- 
noak  a*  synonyms)  or  act  of  men  fcror  (Psa.  Ixxxix, 
n,  where  lon  stands  in  panUaliBm  nith  T'*"!^)  on 
€h)d'*  part.   Thoa  the  aanmuiea  given  by  God  afkar 


i  the  Flood  that  a  like  judgment  should  not  he  repeated, 
I  and  that  the  recurrence  of  tlie  seasons,  and  of  day  and 
ni^ht,  hltould  not  cease,  is  called  a  cos  cnaiit  (^den.  i\; 
'  Jer.  xxxiii,  20).    Generally,  however,  the  form  of  a 
coveaaall* maintained,  by  the  benefits  which  God ei^ 
gage*  to  beatow  baiaK  made  by  him  dependent  upon 
I  the  Ailfilment  of  oert^  eondfaoos  which  he  impeae* 
on  man.    Thus  the  covenant  with  Abraham  was  con- 
I  ditioued  by  circuuu  iAion  (Acts  vii,  8),  the  omi».Hion  of 
which  was  declared  tantamount  to  a  breach  of  tbe  cov- 
I  enant  (Gen.  xvii);  tlw  oovanant  of  tlie  priesthood  by 
seal  for  God,  his  honor  and  eervloe  (Nmn.  sxv,  12,  IS ; 
(  Deut.  xxxiii,    ;  Neh.  xiii,  2(»;  Mai.  ii,  4,  ;'>)  :  the  cov- 
enant of  Sinai  by  the  oli.-ervancc  of  the  ten  cominand- 
mentJi  (Exod.  xxxiv,  27,  28;  Lev.  xxvi,  15),  which 
^  are  therefore  called  "Jehovah'*  covenant"  (Deut  iv, 
1 18),  a  name  wldeh  wa*  extended  to  all  the  hook*  of 
I  Moses,  if  not  to  the  wh"le  body  of  Jewish  canonical 
I  Scriptures  (2  Cor.  iii,  I'.i,  14).    This  last-mentioned 
covenant,  which  was  renewed  at  diflercnt  |>eriiHl.«  of 
Jewish  liistory  (UeuU  xxix ;  Josh,  xxiv ;  2  Chron.  xv, 
xxBi,  ssis,  xxxtv;  Esn  x;  Neh.  tz,     b  one  of  the 
two  principal  covenants*  between  God  and  man.  They 
are  diftlinguishcd  as  old  and  new  (Jer.  xxxi,  81-?(4; 
Heb.  viii,  H      ;  x,  IC),  with  refer»>nce  to  the  ord<  r,  ni-t 
of  their  institution,  but  of  their  actual  development 
(Gal.  iii,  17);  and  also  as  being  the  instruments  re- 
spectively of  bondage  and  freedom  (Gal.  iv,  24).  Coo- 
si.'ttently  with  this  representation  of  God's  dealing* 
with  man  unih'rthf  furni  of  a  covcti.int,  such  covenatit 
is  said  to  be  conMrnu  d  in  conformity  with  human  cni- 
t»im  by  an  oath  (Deut.  iv,  31 ;  IVa.  Ixxxix,  ;n,  to  be 
sanetiotu-d  by  curses  to  fall  uyion  the  unfaithful  i  Dent, 
xxix,  21),  and  to  l>e  accomiianied  by  a  sign  (r"Jt/i 
such  as  the  rainbow  ((  m  n.  ix),  circumcision  (Gen. 
xvii>  or  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxi,  IC,  17).— Smith, ». 
T.   Heace,  in  Scripture,  the  oovmant  of  God  it  call- 
ed his  '•counsel,"  his  "  oath,"  hirt  "  promise"  (Pw. 
Ixxxix,  3,  4;  cv,8-ll ;  Ilcb.  vi,  13  Jt);  Luke  i.  m  Ih  ; 
Gal.  iii,  1;>-1H,  etc.);  and  it  is  descriln-d  as  consisting 
wholly  in  the  gncion*  beetowal  of  bleaaing  on  mcu 
(Isa.  lis,  21 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  88,  M).   Reooe  alao  tiM 
plicati<'Ti  of  the  term  (Ovenant  to  designate  aochlxad 
arrangcinciii.*  or  laws  of  nature  as  the  renter  succes- 
sion of  day  and  ni^l»t  (.Irr.  .xxxiii,  "Jii),  and  such  re- 
ligious iostitution*  a*  the  Sabbath  (iuud.  xxxi,  16); 
chrcumdrian  (Gan.  xvii,  %  10);  tiw  Levitfeal  inatitnt* 


(I>!v.  xxvi,  15) ;  and,  in  general,  aogrjaraoapt  or 

nance  of  God  (Jer.  xxxiv,  13,  14),  an  sach  appoint* 
ments  forming  part  of  that  cvfteni  or  arrangement  in 
ooonectioa  with  which  the  bleseiugs  of  God'a  grace 
war*  to  ha  anjojad.— Kittey  *.  ▼. 

COVENANT  OF  Salt  (n^"3  r"''*2y-  Thi';  phra'-e 
is  suppoeed  to  denote  a  perpetiiai  cotmant,  in  the  seal- 
ing or  mtilieatlon  of  wVieb  *alt  was  used.  Aa  aalt 
was  added  to  different  kinds  of  viands,  not  only  to 
give  them  a  relinh,  but  to  preserve  them  from  pnttv* 
faction  .nnd  dec  ly,  it  became  tlio  emblem  of  inforrvp- 
tihility  and  prrmumnce.  lience  a  "covenant  of  s.'-lt" 
signified  an  ererlmitinff  covenant  (NaBl.Xviil,  1^;  Lev. 
ii,  1.3;  2  Chron.  xiii.  "'0     See  Salt. 

Covenant.  Solemn  League  and.  There  war* 
•everal  covenants  drawn  np  in  Sci  thmd  having  regard 
to  the  mphitananoa  of  Um  Keformed  or  Presbyterian 
religion  In  that  ooantry.   1%e  FInt  C^vmimt  was 

subscril)ed  in  Edinburgh  Dec.  3, 1,157,  the  mass  of  sign- 
ers being  known  as  the  Congregation,  and  the  nobility 
and  leading  subscribers  as  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion (q.v.).  They  petitioned  the  government  for  lib- 
erty of  worabip.  Being  met  with  dfarimobtfon  and 
treachery,  a  Sfcrn/l  C urimmi  was  signed  at  Perth. 
May  l.'i'iO,  when  in  the  subscribers  Ivmnd  theni- 
lv<  s  tu  riuitual  a.ssistiince  in  defense  of  tlieir  rtdictou-- 
rights.  The  appeal  was  made  to  anus,  and  the  aid  of 
queen  Elizabeth  of  £n^and  waa  called  in  to  eonnter- 
act  tbe  French  troop*  invited  by  tbe  Papal  party.  On 
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dM  deittt  of  the  qaeeii>mother  in  1560,  the  French 
troops  wen  witbdnwD,  and  PuliuM&t,  being  left  «t 
Mberty,  ordained  the  Pnahyteriaa  m  tlie  Bitehliahed 

('hurih  of  Scotland.  In  IC."''  tlio  Xatl'nnl  Cortnant 
yens  subscribed  over  all  Scotland  with  groat  enthusi- 
um.  This  waa  not  only  a  repetition  of  the  former 
eoTenanta,  bat  fontained,  metoover, »  aoleaia  profeaat 
■galiMt  prelacy. 

Th>  ^o!'-mn  Ijengiie  and  Covenant  was  a  compact  en- 
tered into  in  li>43  between  England  and  .Sccitlond, 
binding  ibe  united  liingdonig  to  mutual  aid  in  tlio  ex- 
tiipetion  of  popeiy  aad  pielMj,  and  the  preaerration 
of  tne  TCillgloQ  and  llbeitf  n  the  foalm.  It  waa 
drawn  up  by  Alexander  Henderson,  opproved  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Aug.  17, 
ratitied  by  the  Convention  of  Estates,  and  accepted 
and  subicribed  Sept.  26  bjr  the  Engliah  Parliament 
and  the  Weatmlnaler  Aaaembly  (q.  t.).  In  1645  It 
vsAH  again  rafifii  il  Iiy  the  Soottish  (Jc-ncral  A^'sinn'ily, 
together  with  tlic  Directory  for  \\'<ir^hiji  fnumd  by 
tha  Westminster  Assembly.  Although  Charles  I 
troold  not  approve  of  it,  Ciiarlea  II  engaged  bj  oath 
to  obaervB  tt,  •  pnulM  wUeh  ho  broke  upon  the  lint 
oppoitunity.  Hic  ScoMlll Parliament  of  mm,  in  the 
interest  thi-  king,  eataUbhed  the  n^val  Mijirfnuuy, 
nnntilled  the  Suloiiin  League  and  Covenant,  nml  )il>- 
aolveil  the  lieges  from  it-*  obligations.  The  "Cove- 
nants" have  a  place  in  the  volume  which  comprehends 
the  Westmiiuter  Conputitm  qf  Faitk  (Scottish  edition), 
but  for  what  reason  It  ie  difficult  to  say,  for  the  Church 
cf  Sc.'tl  inil  iI'jcs  not  mnke  adhcreiue  to  thfn»  obliga- 
tory ou  either  clerical  or  lay  members.  Certain  8cot- 
tlih  and  Iriah  dlmntera,  homvor,  atiU  froAaa  attach- 
ment to  the  ODvenanta,  and  on  particnlar  occaf^iona 
rnifiw  their  anbecription  to  them. — Hetherington,  Hist. 
ofCh>  r'  h  of  Sr.  i!. „■,'!;  McCrie,  Skftckrt  n/OLI/ut.; 
Kudluff,  UtsckidUe  dtr  JUt/ormatinn  in  Sekottignd  (Ber- 
lin, 186S,  2  vola.).  Sao  Camkroniam*;  Pmwtte- 
BJAN-H,  KekommkD;  SroTi.AM',  Ciirncn  of. 

Co veaanta,  Thoology      See  ¥sj»k&jli.  Tu  e- 

OILOOT. 

Covenanters,  the  name  ^ven  primarily  to  that 
body  of  Preabyteriaoa  ta  Scotland  who  ottjected  to  the 
Btovolullon  fettkmant  In  Cbnich  luid  State,  and  dealied 

to  i»po  in  full  fdfrp  that  kim!  i>f  civil  and  pcclesiastical 
polity  that  provaili  d  in  St  othiiul  fmni  ItVW  to  1649. 
*'Accor<ling  to  the  Solemn  Lca^^uc  and  Covenant,  rat- 
ified bjr  the  ParUamenla  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
■lao  tij  the  AnemMf  of  DNtaeo  at  Woatmlnster  in 
ISH  Pleri)yt' ri  iTii  m  w  i^  to  !.<•  maintained  in  the 
Idni^omaof  I.ii^'laii  !,  Scutland,  and  Inland,  and  pop- 
ery-, jirclacy,  super«tilion,  heresy,  wrhism,  etc.,  were  to 
tie  extirpated.  The  '  Covenantera'  in  Scotland  con- 
toadad,  aa  la  well  known,  ander  maeh  saffering,  for 
this  spedea  of  Preal>yterian  anptemaej  throughoat  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II  and  Jamee  VII  (II).  As  a  meas- 
ure of  p.irifieution  at  the  Rcvolntion.  I'resbytery  wa.« 
eatablished  in  Scotland  by  act  of  rarliament,  lOiK) ;  but  j 
it  was  of  a  modiflad  Und.  Subetantially  the  Charch 
waa  rendered  a  oeatore  of  the  State,  mote  partictdar* 
It  as  regards  the  callinf;  of  General  Assemblies ;  and 
jirel.icy  wat  not  only  lonlirinfd  in  F.iiL;land  and  Ire- 
land, but  there  was  a  general  toleration  of  lieresy — 
!,«.  diasent.  In  .•wntimenti  if  not  in  form.  thprefr>re, 
this por^  repudiated  thegofamnant  of  William  ill 
and  bia  eacceaaora,  and  tHn  mi^itafaied  the  perpetually 
binding  obligations  of  the  Covenant*.  The  Covenant- 
ers acted  under  strong  convictions,  and  only  defiriHl 
to  cany  ont  to  a  legitimate  israe  principles  which  have 
always  been  fband  in  the  Piaabyterian  Chnrch  of  Scot- 
land t  bat  which,  for  pradential  eouaMetatlona,  bad 
been  long  practically  in  abeyance.  In  ^^nrt.  it  is  in 
the  standard.')  of  the  Covenanters  that  wo  have  to  look 
for  a  true  embodiment  of  the  tenets  held  iiv  the  great 
body  of  EngUah  and  Scotch  Pleabyteriana  of  1643. 


wards  foimd  cause  taaeoeda»  The  Covenanters  i 
gave  in,  and,  of  coBm^  nam  seceded.  Although  thus, 
in  point  of  fhct^  an  eMor  rister  of  the  existing  Church 
of  Scotland  and  all  its  seceo^ion*,  the  CiuiH  rr  nian  body 
did  not  assume  a  regular  form  till  after  the  iievolution ; 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty,  amidst  tha  gnaial«(Ml> 
tentaient  of  the  nathm,  that  it  ocgaaised  a  oamnwnhm 
with  ordained  ntttlsteta.  The  steadflutaaas  of  members 
was  put  to  tt  severe  trial  l>y  the  ilt  fection  of  their  nun- 
uters,  ond  for  a  time  the  {leople  were  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd.  At  length,  after  their  bith  and  patience 
had  been  tiiad  for  aijctaan  yaan,  they  wen  Joined  fay  tlM 
Rot.  John  lf*Hinaa,  torn  the  SstaMisbed  CboTcb,  la 
170C.  In  a  «hort  time  aAerwards  the  communion  mm 
joined  by  the  Kev.  John  M'Xeil,  a  licentiate  of  the 
Established  (.'hurcli.  As  a  moans  of  confirming  the 
faith  of  members  of  the  body,  and  of  giviiw  a  pubUe 
teatinway  of  their  prindplea,  it  waa  teecdved  to  renew 
the  Covenant-*  :  an<l  this  M)lemnity  took  place  at  ,\u- 
chen>a<  ii,  near  l»ouglu.s,  in  Ijinarkshirc,  in  1712.  The 
snb>eiiuent  nrccssion  of  the  Uev.  Mr.  Nuirne  enabled 
the  Covenanters  to  constitute  a  presbytery  at  Biaa* 
head,  in  the  parish  of  Camwatfl,  an  tba  lat  af  Angeal^ 
1748,  ander  the  appellation  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
tery.  Other  preachers  afterw.ard»  attached  themwl  ves 
to  the  which  continued  to  flourish  obscurely  in 
the  west  of  Scotland  and  north  of  Ireland.  For  their 
hiintory  and  tenets  we  r<'f<  r  u>  the  TuHm<mfo/tie 
formed  Prt$hyttri(m  Church  (Glasgow,  John  KeiUi, 
1842).  Holding  strictly  to  the  Covenants,  and  in  the. 
ory  rejecting  the  Revolution  settl-  nu  nt,  the  political 
position  of  the  Covenanters  is  very  {leculiar,  as  they 
refbse  to  recognise  any  laws  or  institutiins  which  thej' 
conceive  to  be  inimical  to  those  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ"  (Chambers,  Enry<-it]Krdin,  s.  v.  Cameronians). 
The  Reformed  Presbyterians  regard  themselves  as  llie 
modem  representatives  of  the  Covenanters.  Sec  Hit- 
tortf  of  ike  Corenantert  (2  Toll.  Umo,  PhDad.  Presb. 
BoBid);  also  the  aiticles  PnaaaTmiiAK  (Bbpobkboi) 
CmmcB',  CAwasoir;  ScoTLAan,  CniracR  op. 

Coverdale,  Mti.K.'s,  one  of  the  earlie.st  En;,'li-h  re- 
formers, was  bom  in  Yorkshire  in  1487,  and  was  educa- 
t(-d  at  Cambridge,  where  be  became  a  monk  of  the  Aa> 
gustine  order.  At  an  early  period  he  perceived  tba 
errors  of  Popery.  In  1114  be  was  ordained  priest 
Al>out  l.''i25  he  laid  aside  Ua  monk's  habit,  and  l«»gan 
to  preach  against  papal  errors.  In  \i>l><  he  joined  Vyn- 
dale  nt  Hamburgh,  and  in  Ih'Mi  hi.s  own  translation  of 
the  Bible  appeared,  with  a  dedication  to  Uaaiy  VIII. 
It  foraiad  a  Mio^  printed  at  Sarfdi.  **Ha  thns  Iwd 
the  honor  of  editing  the  first  English  Bil)1e  allowed  by 
royal  authority,  and  the  first  translation  of  the  whole 
liible  printed  in  our  language.  The  I'salms  in  it  are 
those  now  used  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Alwat 
tlie  end  of  the  year  1S88  Coverdale  went  abroad  again 
on  the  buxinoss  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible.  Graf- 
ton, the  English  printer,  had  iK>miis8ion  from  Francis 
I.  at  the  reijuest  of  king  Henry  VIII  himself,  to  |  rint 
a  Bible  at  Paris,  on  nccntint  of  the  superior  skill  of  tlte 
wori(men,and  the  g'  -odne^s  and  cheapness  of  the  paiM>r. 
Bnt,  notwithstanding  tlie  royal  license,  the  Inquisition 
interposed  by  an  Inttmmont  dated  December  17, 15S8. 
The  French  printers,  tli-  ir  F.n^rli-li  employers,  and 
Coverdale,  who  w.-lh  the  corrector  of  the  press,  were 
«ummonc<l  before  the  inqaialtors,  and  the  impression, 
conaisting  of  2SO0  o^iai^  was  aaiaed  and  coodenuied  to 
the  flamea.   The  avariee  of  the  offieer  who  aaperin> 

tended  the  burning  of  tbe  cnjiies,  however,  ffuluced 
him  to  S4.'ll  several  chests  "f  tlu  m  to  a  halwrdashcr  for 
the  purpooa  af  anapiinK  »  area,  by  which  means  a 
few  copiaa  wan  piaaarved.  Tba  Enfdisb  pvoprieton, 
who  had  fled  at  the  alarm,  retnmed  to  Rvis  when  it 
subsided,  and  not  only  recovered  =ome  of  the  copies 
which  had  escaped  tlic  tire,  tiut  hmuglit  with  them  to 
London  the  presses,  types,  ami  j  rinters.  This  impor- 
tation enabled  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  to  print,  in 
1680,  wbatit  eaOadGnBBMr'i, « *Tba  Qfsat  Bible.' 
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in  whkh  CoTerdale  compared  th«  translation  with  the  ' 
H«bi*w,  cometad  it  in  maoy  i»Ucea,  and  was  the  | 
oUaf  ovtttMr  of  Am  mtk.  Orrardale  wa«  almoner, 
tome  time  afterwards,  to  qneen  Catharine  Parr,  the 
Itat  wife  of  Ilenrj*  VII F,  at  whose  funeral  he  officiated 
Ib  the  chapel  of  SuJf lev  ('a»llc,  in  dlouo  ittr-hirc,  in 
154b.  On  August  14,  1551,  he  »uccL-etlc<l  I>r.  Juhu 
Harman,  otherwise  Yoytey,  in  the  see  of  Exeter" 
(O^^  Cfdapadid).  On  the  acceasion  of  Queen 
lla^,  he  waa  ejected  fWtm  his  see  and  thrown  into 
priaon.  On  hi*  n  !•  i-p.  at  the  etiil  of  two  years,  Cov- 
ardale  rpi^ain  d  tu  Denmarl^  and  afterwards  to  Wesel, 
and  finally  to  (  W-nuva,wIwn  he  joined  several  other 
•sUea  in  produciiig  tlufe  traniaa  of  tba  Eogliab  Bible 
which  Is  omaDy  eaUed  **TIm  Genava  IVandation," 
part  of  which,  tho  Ni  w  Testament,  was  printed  at  Ge- 
neva in  1557  by  Conrad  13adius,  and  again  in  1560. 
On  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabetli  Coverdale  re- 
tnnad  Ihim  axile }  bnl  having  imbil>ed  tb«  prine^ea 
of  ^  Geneva  wtermefa,  a«  fkr  as  respected  the  eccle- 
siastical habits  and  ccrenionic-i,  he*  not  allowed  to 
resiuno  his  bL'hopric,  nor  wim  any  prefcrmunt  ofTcred 
to  him  for  a  conriderahle  time.  In  1563  bishop  Grin- 
dal  lecommended  him  to  tba  biabopiie  of  Llandaff ; 
bat  It  b  anppoaed  that  Ooverdaleli  age  and  fnlimdtiaa, 
and  the  remains  of  tho  j  lairur,  from  which  he  had  just 
recovered,  mtulc  liini  dt  rlinc  co  j^i-ai  a  clxarge.  In 
lieu  of  it,  however,  the  bi^^l«p  cnllated  him  to  the  rcc- 
totty  of  ^  Magnua  iioodon  Bridge.  He  lesigned  this 
UTlnglnU6«.  The ialaefMideatliluHbeMi vari- 
ously stated.  The  parish  register  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
l>ehind  the  Royal  Exchange,  however,  proves  that  he 
was  buried  Feb.  19, 1568.  His  |iritirip;il  writings  have 
been  recently  republished  in  Engbnd  by  the  Parker 
Society,  under  the  titles  of"  IKriftn^  and  Trantlatiotu 
o/MUet  Coverdaky  edited  hy  0.  Pearaon"  (Camb.  1644, 
8vo) ;  "  J^emoMW  o/MUet  Coverdah,  edited  by  G.  Pear- 
son" (Cambridge,  1846, 8vo).  See  liajpttcr,  Memorials 
ofOotardakf  Jotinaon,  JSngliih  Trtmdatioiu  o/theBi- 
6et  Hook,  Wetlm.  Bk§vwgfy,  !v,  Mil. 

Covering  of  the  Etrb,  a  phrase  of  timch 
dictated  signilication,  occnrring  in  the  expression 
triri  rW09  ^^M^n,  ke  (or  IkU)  [ahaU  be]  to  tAee 
a  covring  of  the  e\}*t  (Gen.^x,  16;  Srpt.  rnvra  ioTot 
ooi  ti'c  Tuii'iv  Toil  irpoaiiitrov  aov ;  Vulg.  hoc  erit  tUn 
m  eafaMn  ocu^mm),  which  is  usually  understood  to 
nflw  lo  a  eetf  tliat  oagiA  to  have  been  vroin  by  Sarah 
t»  Ude  ber  daageiou  beairtgr,  Md  ivUdi  ddier  her 
husband  (if  St^H  be  masc.)  or  the  present  (if  neuter) 
would  fcniiab.  See  AnRAKaM.  Againat  thia  inter- 
pretation, bowevaff  there  Hea  ttb  vbjeclluu,  that  rack 
a  piece  of  apparel,  in  modem  Oriental  tisage,  covers 
rather  the  /ace  or  person,  and  leaves  the  eyes  free. 
See  WiiMA.v.  Hence  many  commentators  (but  see 
BoeeamOUer,  in  loc)  explain  the  phraae  aa  an  idicK 
matte  one  far  a  peace  oftring  (tea  Geaenlna,  Ttm. 
p.  700)  or  propitiatory  present  (comp.  Gen.  xxxit,  21 ; 
Exod.  xxiii,  8 ;  Job  ix,  24 ;  in  none  of  which  passages, 

however,  (loer^  tlli.-l  O  \  ]lre^'ii(llV  (ireiif^cl  v  OCCOr)  ;  but 

tliia  does  not  so  well  suit  the  difficult  context,  "unto 
all  tiiat  are  with  thee,"  since  lier  oompankne  had  no 
canse  of  complaint,  aad  a  reproof  wwdd  then  have 
been  inapposite^  We  may  therefbre  recur  to  the  ex- 
planation of  Kitto  (AW.  Biblf,  note  in  loc.):  "It  is 
customary  for  all  the  women  inhabiting  towns  to  go 
aboot  cloeely  veUed ;  while  all  the  women  of  the  dif- 
ilMMit  paatoisl  peapla  who  Ihra  in  tanta  do  aoi  eom- 
monlj  wear  vans,  or  at  moat  only  ao  ihr  aa  to  cover 
tikeir  foreheails  and  Inw  er  f»arta  of  the  face,  leaving  the 
ooontenanoe  exposed  from  the  eyebrows  to  below  the 
nose.  Abimdech,  according  to  this  view,  intended  to 
l^va  the  veiy  aanaiUa  adviMi  that  while  Saiah  and 
her  woman  were  tn  or  near  towna,  tbey  bad  better 
conform  to  the  cn"»toini  of  towns,  nml  wear  the  com- 
plete veil,  instead  of  that  partial  covering  which  left 
He  egn  and  ao  mwih  of  tbo  fcea  ospoaad**  Cme  dao 


his  Daily  BxbU  JUmtratiofu,  in  loc.).  At  the  same 
time,  there  appMM  to  lie  a  refined  allusion  to  the  oth* 
er  meaning  of  dM  phraca  In  qnestion,  by  one  of  tboM 
plays  upon  words  ao  fteqnent  in  thaee  early  narra* 
tivea.  Uenoe  the  teraenem  of  tfaa  whole  phnuwology. 
SaoTi 


COVF.nTNn  TTTF  HEAD  Praykr  (1  Cor.  xi, 
4-G).    Ste  \  (Uuchner,  De  ritu  cttput  rrUgtndi, 

Vitcb.  1703 ;  Zeibich,  De  moroHtate  rihu  caput  operi- 
encb,  lb.  17<M ;  Bergier,  De  ritu  eafUU  tpaimii^  ih. 
im  I  llailiaentt,  id.  Upe.  1734).  Sea  PlMn*. 

Oovwt^  P'i'li''  WHM  tern  of  the  verb  aafloi'y 

to  hide:  namely,  "'rOt  te'th^r^  a  shelter  (1  Sam.  xxv, 
20;  Job  xl,  21 ;  Psa.  Ixi,  4;  isa.  xvi,  4;  xx,  2;  else* 
wham  nmully  "'Mcrat  filaco");  midar^,  jwv. 

tection  (Isa.  iv,  C);  elsewhere  some  fonn  of  tlie  verb 
"^^O,  takak',  to  treare;  namely,  mtuak'  (text 

T|D^Q,  meyiok'^,  a  covarad  walh  or  portko  (Sept.  it- 
ftiXiov,  apfiarently  loading  "^VQ,  Tnlg.  mustteh); 
~b,  a  hir  (Jcr.  xxv,  8;  "den,"  Psa.  x,  9;  els©, 
where  a  Au/,  "  pavilion,"  Psa.  xxvii,  6 ;  "  tabernacle," 
Fm.  Ixxvi,  2);  n^^,  mUak'  (Job  xxxvui,  40),  a 
booth  (as  elsewhere  naoallpr  rendered).  This  term  is 
generally  applied  to  a  tkieiet  for  wild  beasts,  but  in 
2  Kini^s  xvi,  18,  we  read  that  Ahaz,  when  spoiling'  the 
Temple, "  took  down  the  eomi  (If^O,  MMoi;')  for  the 
Sabbath  that  they  had  bnllt  In  the  honaet**  wUeh 
bishop  Patrick  imapiies  was  ''a  covered  place,  where 
the  king  sat,  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  or  at  the  en- 
trance of  it,  Qpon  the  Sabbath,  or  other  great  solemni- 
tiee.  Abas  took  tUi  away,  intending,  probably,  not 
to  trouble  hlmadf  wMl  co^g  to  the  IVmple  any 
more,  but  to  sacrifice  elsewhere."  See  Cot  i:t.  It 
rather  designates  a  cloister,  shaded  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun  for  the  accommodation  of  the  courtly  wor- 
■hlpiMn  (Ihania^  in  kc.),  such  aa  we  know  fw 
aronndllMliilBriorofIha  Temple  in  lafemtimaa.  Sea 
Templx. 

CovetOUnneaa  (72ta,  be'tta,  rapinf.  hrrf ;  xXf- 
oi'tiia,  a  gra^mtg  temper),  in  a  general  sense,  means 
all  inordinate  desire  of  worldly  poasesaions,  such  as 
ondoe  thirat  fnr  hooon,  gold,  etc.  Inamoremtricfe* 
ad  Mnao,  It  ii  fha  deain  of  faMvnrii^  mia^  Mbataaca 
by  appropriating  that  of  others.  Hit  a  disorder  of  the 
heart,  and  closely  allied  to  selfiahneM.  We  here  con- 
sider it  under  its  more  restricted  aspect. 
1.  Covatonanem  (vAcoviiia,  ^iKeifrfv^ti)  ia  a  atrong^ 
fa'tealilihie  dedn  of  peaiHaing  ef  af  in* 


one's  possessions.  It  is  evident  that  undei 
lla  Inflaenco  the  heart,  instead  of  aspiring  to  nc)l>le, 
high,  and  divine  gfxxis,  will  be  brought  to  the  ulnuist 
excloaive  contemplation  of  earthly,  material  things ; 
and  tbna,  instead  of  beeomfakg  gradiully  more  doa^ 
united  with  God,  will  become  more  and  more  estranged 
from  him.  Since  where  the  treasure  is  there  the  heert 
is  also,  the  heart  of  tlie  covetourt  cuiinot  be  with  God, 
but  with  ]kIammon ;  he  is  not  a  aenrant  of  Go*l,  bat  of 
idols.  The  love  of  God  and  die  love  of  If ammon  can  not 
And  place  in  the  same  heart ;  the  one  excludes  the  olh> 
er  (Matt,  vl,  24 ;  Luke  xvi,  13 ;  Col.  iii,  5,  Mortify  tkrr*. 
fore  your  members  which  are  upon  thr  fiinh  •  j''ii,lri-t. 
tion,  UKdeaamesiy  inordinate  ajp  ction,  eril  ronrujiitcfitce, 
and  covet<mim$$,  tMA  i$  idolatry).  But  since  to  love 
God  ia  our  highest  duty,  and  God  alooa  ia  to  be  {icqrad 
to,  loved,  and  trusted,  the  oovetooa  nan,  aa  a  affvant 
of  Mammon,  is  forever  excluded  fWm  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God  (1  Cor,  vi,  10,  Kor  thieve;  nor  coret- 
ouM,  shaU  inherit  the  kingdom  ^  Ood;  Epb.  v,  5,  For 
Mi  go  Imw,  dun  ne  aidewmiiMir,  no 
nor  coNlgiw  mtm,  «A9  It  on  tioMiP,  haA  «mf  \ 

nnre  in  the  Icijtfflrtm  of  Christ  and  of  Go(J).  Wc  are 
further  told  that  the  citiaen  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ia 
to Iqrnpiiahw In haavan (Matt. Tilths  bnaoMh* 
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COWLES 


«fek  iMd  nd  nlnmt  (1  Tim.     7,  i);  bat  Nam.  six,  f)fpnfiiilftllgMmt^htikt  or  jmog  cow 

the  coTctoaa  act  in  oppoxitjon  to  all  thcM  command-  in  milk  (1  SultI,?);  also  as  bearing  thf  yrkc  (IIos. 
ments  (Heb.  xiii,  5,       your  convertation  be  wiAemt  iv,  16).    In  Amos  It,  1,  the  phriue  "  kinc  or  heifers  of 
eoveUmsnett  [^u^tXdpyvfw^  u  rpoirorj  ;  and  be  content   I{a!*hun"  is  u.scd  niotaphoricully  for  tlw  TOlllptMU 
with  mtck  tUmjf$  ai  ye  hene:  farhft  hath  $aid,  I  mil  never  males  of  Samaria.    8<>e  Basiian. 

'     '  I  tkaa).   This  state  of  the  heart  is  |    Bsr  tha  VoMic  law  (Lev.  xxii,  18),  »  cow  and  ber 

calf  were  not  to  be  killed  on  the  same  daj.  Similar 
precvpts  are  fonnd  in  Exod.  xxiii,  19 ;  Dent,  xxii,  6, 7. 
Whether  they  wm  ilc-ipn-d  to  prevent  inhumanity, 
or  referrp(l  to  some  heathen  custom,  is  uncertain. 
The  cow  u  esteemed  holy  l>y  the  Hindoos.  In  the  ro- 
markabU  pcopbaej  ^m.  vii,  tbe  evant  tantM 
la,  that  tb«  nea  of  tin  land  of  Judui  abould  be  ao  eom- 
plctfly  chariK""'!,  and  tho  inhaliitants  so  f^rcatly  re- 
duced in  number,  that,  with  only  a  singlf  ytiuiij;  cow, 
and  two  she^p,  a  family  should  be  supplied  with  an 
abnndaoca  of  milk  and  batt«r{  and  TiiMjrarda,  wbicb 
beftNTo  oommandad  a  btgh  not,  dioiild  ba  overgrows 

with  liricrs  and  thorns.  It  may  Vie  fili.'orvc<!  that  dried 
mpt,  tiHti  uhtre  Ihieres  di>  not  break  throuyk  nor  ileal;  cow-dung  was,  in  Palestine,  commonly  usc-d  fur  fuel, 
xvi,  2S,  26,  For  whonotrer  vriil  tare  his  life  $haU  lot*  »/,  as  it  is  at  the  prcaant  day  among  tba  Araba,  bnt  it  is 
0adiekototmrwiUloKhUUfe/orn^mAt»kiMJimiU{\w^  alow  in  bonfaiK;  an  tUa  aaeount  tha 

viol  I*  a  «HM  profited  if  k»  iiaU  gdht  At  trftafe  I  Araba  ftoqaentljr  thraaten  to  bom  a  paraon  whb  eow* 
world  and  tote  kif  nu  n  n  >ul,  or  irhttt  thatl  a  man  girt  in  dung  as  a  lingering  death.  This  fuel  forms  a  striking 
exchanffe  for  hin  toul  f)  ;  l.uko  xii,  l.'>-21,  And  he  »aid  contnuit  to  the  short-lived  and  noisy  violence  of  thorns 
unto  them,  Take  heed,  and  betcare  "/ nirrtouswu ;  for  a   and  furze,  wliich  arc  speedily  consumed  with  a  "  crack- 


verj  dangerooa,  for  eovetonanesa  is  the  aoorco  of  all 
evil,  and  brings  forth  all  manner  of  sin  (1  Tim.  vi,  9, 

10,  For  the  love  of  monry  if  the  rout  i,J  111!  n-tl .  irh  'u  h 
while  tome  coveted  qfier  they  have  errtd  frum  tJit  faith, 
and  pierced  themteivet  UUrough  vilh  many  torrowt). 
Bam  tttt/o^g  of  coratounesa  is  alao  abown,  inaimnch 
aaltlaaaldtobrtng  "many  sorrowa."  Tttaftittbcr 
proved  hy  the  fiict  that  earthly  pwds  are  p<TisliaMe, 
and  ttiat  tlieir  possession  renders  none  hapfiy.  iiut  it 
b  eorrvptimg  as  well  us  unsatisfactory.  By  attempt- 
ing to  gain  tbe  world  tbe  soul  is  wounded,  and  kaaa 
ttia  arcflasting  life  (Matt,  vi,  20,  /At;/  up  for  yomwktt 
trertsur'.i  it4  fudven,  vhfre  neither  moth  >i'>r  ni.tl  dfi/h  ror- 


ma»'*  Ufe  coiuitUtk  wotmtke  «i>md(met  of  tkt  tImM 
wMAAapiaiMsd). 

2.  Am  I  ire  is  also  a  part  of  covetonsness.  It  con- 
sists in  amassing  cither  for  Uie  salte  of  possensing  or 
from  fear  of  future  want.  This  phase  of  covctou.«ness 
ia  tba  surest  mark  of  a  oold-heartedness  and  worldli- 
naaa,  maUng  pore,  high,  and  holy  aspirations  Impossi- 
ble. It  is  also  a  sort  of  idolatry,  for  it  is  tba  love  of 
mammon  (Matt,  vi,  ld-24).  It  is  essentially  anchari- 
tabli',  and  incapable  of  aflVi  tiim  (.James  ii,  15, 16,  If  a 
brother  or  stiier  be  mUced,  and  dettitvte  of  daily  food, 
mi  OM  ofgoH  tag  wUo  (Ams,  Depart  m  peace,  be  ye 
warmed  and  JlUea;  notwithftandinff  ye  gke  lAaai  Mil 
tkote  thinpi  whieJk  an  needful  to  the  body,  what  dbfA  if 
prfijitf).  Covetousness  Li  as  painful  ii.^  it  i>  tlfcfitfiil 
in  the  end ;  it  cripples  the  natural  powers,  renders  life 
miserable  and  death  terrible.  Tbe  pursuits  to  which 
it  leads  are  painfully  Uborious,  and  tbo  ear*  of  tbe 
possessions,  once  secured,  is  equally  so.  The  labor  k 
eiit.iil?»  is  sinful,  as  it  (]">■•>  unt  s-pring  from  love,  but 
from  selfishness  and  worldlinewi.  As  the  wealth 
amassed  by  the  covetous  is  applied  to  the  benefit  nei- 
tbar  of  tbamaalvaa  not  of  othMa,  they  undergo  the  se- 
vofost  privatkns  fai  tba  midst  of  plenty  (Tloraco,  eon- 
fft$tis  undique  tarrit  indormis  tnhinni.  Nrsrit  quo  vfilf- 
al  nummut,  quern  prtrbeat  umm).  However  great  the 
natural  power  of  a  man,  it  is  paralysed  by  this  sin. 
To  tba  oovetona  daatb  ia  borribla,  aa'it  daprivaa  tham 
of  nil  to  wUeb  tho  woridly  baait  most  elfnga. 

Considering  tho  n.ifuri'  of  rovofoiisnp'*,  it  cannot 
apjiear  strange  that  the  aix)stle  jiartirularly  recom- 
mends a  bithfip  to  avoid  that  sin.  The  bi.-ihi'p.  or  spir- 
itoal  bead  of  tb*  commnniQr,  ia  to  be  spirituil  (rv(v- 
ftartK6c%  the  eontra  of  tho  Christian  1m  of  tba  com- 
munity (1  Tim.  iii,  2,  .1) ;  and  covetousness  is  a  mark 
wberebv  false  teachers  may  be  luiown  (2  Tim.  iii,  2). — 
KnU,  If,  T,  BmiwOrtwML 

Cow  occurs  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  (see  Ki>rr.)  as  the 
traaaiatkm  of  rn^  {parah',  Job  xxi,  10;  Isa.  zi,7) 
daawhera  naoally  "kine"),  nb37  {eylah',  Ian.  ▼!!,«, 
"a  yiMfl^  cow"),  a  heifer  (as  usually  elsewhere),  "1^2, 
(Paiar\  "Una,"  Daut.  xxxu,  14 i  2  Sam.  xvii,  29; 
"  eow*''dang,  "EMtk.  Iv,  IS ;  a  young  cow,**  laa.  vii, 
21),  any  animal  of  the  ox  kind  (elsewhere  "bollock," 
"bard,"  etcX  and  'Vi^  {ehor.  Lev.  xxii,  28;  Norn, 
xriii,  17),  any  baaf  animal  (usually  an  **pcif*).  8ae 
Btll;  ('atti.k;  Ox.    Ttie  fir.t  of  the  above  HpIi. 


ling' '  noise  (£ccl.  vii,  6).  Bobarts,  on  Exak.  iv,  16,  ob- 
aenraa:  '* In  aoaan  phMa, traweod baing  vaiy  aeaiea^ 

the  people  gather  cow-dung,  make  it  into  cakes,  and 
dry  it  in  the  sun,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  fuel. 
Tho?ie  who  are  accustomed  to  have  their  focid  prepared 
in  this  way  prefer  it  to  any  other;  tbay  tell  you  it  ia 
sweeter  and  more  holy,  as  tlia  ftad  oamaa  mm  fhair 
sacred  animal."   See  Dtito. 

Coward,  WnjjAii,  ILD.,  waa  boni  at  Wlncbaa* 
ter,  1667,  and  baeamo  fellow  of  Wadhara  College,  Ox» 

ford.  He  settled  first  at  Northampton,  and  afterwards 
at  London,  where  he  died  in  1724.  In  1702  he  pnb- 
liabad  Heeond  Thmghtt  conctrmng  the  Human  SouL  de- 
monntrating  thai  the  notitm  ^tkekumam  aan/,  a$  beUeved 
tobe  a  ipiritmdmii  immaterial  tiAilimeeimkti  to  a  hh 
man,  wot  an  invention  of  the  heathens.  This  work  gave 
so  much  offence,  by  defending  the  doctrine  of  mate- 
rialism, that  the  House  of  Commons  ordercl  it  to  bo 
bomad  Inr  tbe  hangman.  It  was  answered  by  Dr. 
Nichala^  m  Ma  Coiferenee  with  a  Tlsiif;  by  Brough- 
ton,  in  hia  filfdkologia ;  and  by  Turner.  Dr.  Coward 
also  pnbllahad,  in  1704,  Further  Thoughts  on  Second 
Thoughts;  and  The  Grand  Etstq,  or  a  Vindication  of 

Reatom  ami  Jtdiaiaa  <uamd  the  Impostures  of  Phiiomh 

.      ^  _  ^   


Cowl  (tmeuOai),  a  aoit  «f  hood  worn  by  certain 
classes  of  monka.  Tboaa  worn  by  the  Bemardines 
and  Benedictines  are  of  two  kinds :  the  one  white, 

vrry  Urge,  worn  in  ceremony,  and  when  they  assist 
at  tbe  offico ;  tbe  other  black,  worn  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions and  in  the  streets.  MaUHon  maintains  that  the 
cowl  is  the  same  in  Its  origin  aa  tba  aeapoiar  (q.  v.). 
Others  distinguish  two  aorta  of  oowb ;  tba  one  a  gown, 
reaching  to  the  feet,  having;  !*lccv<'fi,  anil  a  rapuchin. 
used  in  ceremonies;  the  other  a  kind  of  hood  to  work 
in,  called  also  a  scapular,  because  it  covers  only  tlw 
head  and  shoulders.— Fanar,  £ee/.  iMc<.  a.  T.  {  iiing« 
bam,  Orig.  Ecd.  vii,  8, 6. 


CowIm,  Oilh  Hoorb,  D.D.,  a  i 

minister,  wa*  iHirn  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  Aug.  26, 
1766.  He  graduated  at  Vali  in  1789,  entered  the  min- 
Istrv  in  May,  1791,  and  wa--  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  at  Bristol  in  1792.  lie  was  appointed  in  1810, 
by  tbaCtan.  MiM.  Soe.,  totraTd  tbroBgh  Am  Hortbaca 
jMirt  of  Ohio.  He  accepted  the  position  of  pastor  over 
the  churches  of  Austinburgh  and  Morgan,  Ohio,  and 
was  inft-alled  in  1811.  Ho  died  in  the  former  place 
words  (ganonlly  fonnd  in  the  plur.  ri"^^,  parotk\  i  Jaiy  6, 1886.  Ha  was  made  D.D.  by  Williams  Col- 
"M~"lB  OaB.xB,2,8,4,and«bilte"lB|r    ~   
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Cowper,Wii.LiAM,an  eminent  Scotch  divine,  was 
born  at  Edinburjjh  in  1506.  lie  studiiil  at  the  Uni- 
vewity  of  St.  Amlrews,  and  in  1585  wa«  appointed  min- 
ister of  Bothlienner,  Sterlin(f«hirc.  In  1693  he  re- 
moved to  I'erth,  where  he  continued  until  1612,  after 
which  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Galloway.  lie  died 
in  1619.  His  works  breathe  a  gpirt  of  cordial  piety, 
and  the  simplicity  and  strength  of  his  style  are  pecul- 
iarly worthy  of  commendation.  Among  tliem  we  re- 
mark "  Uetipen  opmed  "  (5th  ed.,  Lond.  1619,  -Ito).  A 
collection  of  his  works  was  published  after  his  death 
(Lond.  1629,  fol.).— DarUng,  Cyclop,  liibl.  ».  v. 

Coz,  F.  A.,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  aboat  1783.  Ho  was  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  at  Hackney,  London,  and  was  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  many  of  the  religious  societies  of  the 
metropolis.  Of  his  workn  the  roost  imitortant  are  the 
I/istory  of  the  Baptitt  Muatiotu,  a  volume  on  A  ntiqui- 
tie*,  reprinted  from  the  Encychpcedia  MetropolUuna ; 
Our  Young  Mm,  a  prize  essay  (1847) ;  and  a  Li/f  of 
Afdancthon.  He  was  a  contributor  to  tiie  first  series 
of  the  Journal  of  .Sacred  Literature.  His  name  is  wor- 
thy of  L>eing  associated  with  those  of  Kyland,  Fuller, 
Carey,  Blarshman,  Word,  liobcrt  Hall,  and  John  Fos- 
ter, who  in  recent  timen  have  l)rought  honor  on  the 
Baptist  denomination  by  their  literary  as  well  as  their 
religious  IalK>rs. 

Cox,  Melville  Beveridge,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal mi.xsionary  to  AfriciL,  was  bum  at  Hallowell,  Maine, 
in  1799;  was  convcrtiMl  in  1818  ;  entered  the  inini.«trj' 
in  182*2;  on  account  of  failing  health  was  superannu- 
ated from  1825  to  1831 ;  and  afterwards  served  some 
time  as  agent  of  the  Wesleyan  University.  In  1831 
be  waH  stationed  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Soon  afterwards 
he  volunteered  to  go  to  Africa  as  a  missionary,  and 
soiled  from  Norfolk^  Va.,  November  6,  lHii2,  arriving 
in  Liberia  March  8,  1883.  Here  at  once  he  set  to 
work  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Church  in  Africa. 
He  labored  faithfully,  organizing  the  mission,  collect- 
ing information,  and  preaching  and  teaching  incessant- 
ly. In  a  few  months  he  had  formeil  a  school  of  70 
scholars  ;  but  the  African  fever  seized  him,  and  on  the 
21st  of  July,  183:1,  after  four  months'  labor,  he  died  in 
triumph.  Mr.  Cox  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and  de- 
voted zeal. — Meth.  Mag.  and  Quart.  Review,  Jan.  1834 ; 
Amer.  Mist.  Memorial,  p.  431;  Cox,  O.  F.,  L\fe  and 
Hemniiu  of  M.  B.  Cox  (N.  Y.  18mo) ;  Spraguc,  AmtaU, 
vii,  656. 

Cox,  Richard,  bishop  of  Ely,  wa.<i  bom  about 

1600,  at  Whaddon,  Buckinghamshire,  England.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  School  and  at  Kin^^'s  College, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1519.  He  was  in- 
vited by  cardinal  Wolscy  to  Oxford  to  fill  up  hi«  new 
foundation.  For  speaking  his  mind 
too  fVeely  of  the  corruptions  of  popery,  \ 
he  was  deprived  of  his  pn^fermcnt  and  /,V 
thrown  into  prison.  When  he  had  .* 
recovered  his  liberty  he  left  OxfonI ; 
some  time  after  ho  was  chosen  mas- 
ter of  Eton  School,  which  flourished 
remarkably  under  him ;  and  by  the 
int<'re«t  of  archbishop  Cranmcr  ho  ol>- 
taincd  several  dignities  in  the  Church, 
viz.,  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely,  a  prebend 
of  the  same  church  and  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  deanerj'  of  Christ  Church.  Ho  was  ^ 
appointed  tutor  to  prince  Edward,  and 
on  that  prince's  accession  to  the  throne 
biKame  a  great  favorite  at  court.  He 
was  made  a  privy  councillor  and  the 
king's  almoner ;  was  elected  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1547  ; 
the  next  year  installe<l  canon  of  Wind- 
tor,  and  the  year  following  dean  of 
Westminster.  Ahont  this  time  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commisaionerB  to 


visit  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  is  accosed  by  some 
of  abusing  his  authority  by  destroying  many  l>ooks  out 
of  his  zeal  against  fKjper>'.  After  Mary's  accession  he 
was  stripped  of  his  preferments  and  committed  to  the 
Marshalsea;  but  his  confinement  was  not  long,  and 
on  bis  release  be  went  to  Straaborg,  and  thence  to 
Frankfort,  where  he  funned  a  kind  of  university,  and 
appointed  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  lecturer,  a  divinity 
professor,  and  a  treasurer  for  tlie  contributions  remit- 
.  ted  from  England.  On  the  death  of  Mar^-  he  retom- 
ed,  and  was  the  chief  champion  on  the  Protestant  aide 
in  the  disputation  at  Westminster  between  eight  pa- 
pists and  an  equal  numl>er  of  the  Informed  clerg}-. 
His  abilities  and  zeal  were  rewarded  by  the  bishopric 
of  Ely,  over  which  see  he  presided  above  21  years. 
He  opposed  with  great  zeal  the  queen's  retaining  the 
crucifix  and  lights  in  her  chapel,  and  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  against  which 
she  had  contracted  a  strange  aversion.  He  wn  one 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and  when  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  now  commonly  known 
by  tlie  name  of  "The  Bishop's  Bible,"  the  Four  Cos- 
pels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apoxtles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  were  allotted  to  him  for  his  portion.  A  num- 
ber of  his  tracts  on  the  Itomish  controversy  are  to  be 
found  in  the  addenda  to  Burnet's  History  of  the  Refor- 
mixtion.  Several  letters  and  small  pieces  of  bU  have 
been  published  by  Strj'pe  in  his  .4n>ia/it  of  the  Riforma- 
tion. — Downe,  IJfe  of  IHnhnp  Cox;  Collier,  Eccletiaiti' 
cal  Ilistory ;  Kippb,  Biographia  Britannica,  iv,  396  sq. 

Coz  (Heb.  ^ip,  Kott,  the  same  name  elsewhere 
i  Anglicized  Koz  [q.  v.],  Sept.  Km),  the  father  of 
Anub  and  others  of  the  posterity  of  Judah  (1  Chron. 
iv,  8,  where,  however,  his  own  parentage  is  not  stated, 
unless  he  be  a  son  or  brother  of  Ashur  in  ver.  5).  B.C. 
post  1618. 

CoB'bi  (Heb.  "'STS,  Kotbi\  false ;  Sept  Xaafii  ; 
Joseph.  Xotrllia,  Antliv,  6,  10),  the  daughter  of  Zur, 
a  Midianitish  prince.  Phinehas,  in  hU  holy  indigna- 
tion, slew  her,  while  in  the  act  of  committing  lewdness 
with  Zirari,  an  Israelitish  chief,  by  thrasting  a  javelin 
through  the  middle  of  both  (Nam.  xzv,  15, 18).  aC 
1619. 

Cozri.    See  Knznt. 

Crackling  (^^p,  voire,  I.  e.  noise)  of  thorns  (q.  v.) 
under  a  pot ;  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  roaring  but 
quickly-extinguifihed  fire  (Eccles.  vii,  6).    See  FuEU 

Cracknel  (only  In  the  plnr.  C"»n;?3,  niihtddim', 
literally  cakes  marked  teitk  points),  probably  a  kind 
of  biscuit  or  other  cake  baked  hard  and  punctured 
with  holes,  snch  as  Jeroboam's  wife  took  in  dL*gaiae 
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(they  being  of  a  very  common  description)  aa  a  pres- 
ent to  the  prophet  Ahijah  (1  Kings  xiv,  3,  where  the 
Sept.  lias  cuXAi'pir,  Vul^;.  cnutuUi'),  See  BREAn. 
The  original  word  (in  nearly  the  same  form)  occurs 
in  Joeh.  ix,  5,  12,  where  it  ia  improperly  rendered 
"mouldy"  (q.  v.).    See  Cark. 

Cradock,  Samuel,  B.D.,  an  eminent  Noncom- 
formist,  waa  born  In  1G20,  and  was  educated  at  Em- 
maiiuol  CuUcge,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fel- 
low, lie  waa  presented  to  the  college  living;  of  North 
Cadbun",  but  ejected  for  ndncunforiiiity  in  1002,  and 
retired  to  an  eatato  at  Wielihuni  Brook  which  had 
been  left  to  him.  He  died  in  17G0.  He  was  a  man 
of  serious  and  truly  catholic  xpirit,  solid  judgment,  di- 
gested thought,  clear  method,  and  unaffected  style. 
Ili»  works  have  been  gruiitly  commended  by  arch- 
bishop Tillot.Min  and  bishop  Keynulda.  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge says  that  no  author  aasiated  him  more  in  what 
relates  to  the  Xcw  Testament  His  priiu-ipal  works 
are,  The  llUhry  of  the  0.  T.  mrthodiz'd  (Lond.  16M3, 
foL):  —  The  Utinmmy  of  the  Fuur  Evungelitl»  (Lond. 
16fc«,  fol.):  — TAe  ApotUAical  Hittory,  teith  an  Analyt- 
ical Paraphrase  (Ixjnd.  1G72,  fol.) :  —  Knuvledge  imd 
Practice  (4th  cd.,  with  eigiit  new  chapters,  Lond.  1702, 
fol.). — Darling,  Cyclop.  Biblif>g.  8.  v. 

Cradock,  Walter,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  Trefiila,  Monmouthshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Oxford,  joino<l  the  Puritans, 
an<l  became  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  ("anliff.  During  the 
civil  wars  he  became  jMistor  of  Allhallows  the  (Jreat, 
London,  and  occasionally  itinerated  through  Wales. 
He  died  in  ItiGO.  He  was  an  Independent  in  Church 
government — a  man  of  excellent  character  and  high 
reputation ;  In  doctrine,  he  was  zealous  in  preaching 
justification  by  ini[mted  righteousness.  His  principal 
works  are,  Gospel  Libtrtie  in  the  Extemlnn»  rmd  I.innla- 
ttoit*  of  it  (Lond.  164«,  itv) :  — /Hrine  Dro}it  dulilUd 
from  the  Fimntam  of  Holy  Scripture*  (Lond.  1650,  4 to) : 
— Gofpel  Uoline$»e  (Lond.  IGol,  4to).  A  collection  of 
his  works  has  been  published  (Cheater,  1800,  8vo). — 
Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Craftuman  (^37",  charauk',  Dent.  xxvU,  26 ;  2 
Kings  xxiv,  16;  Hos.  xiii,  2;  elsewhere  "engraver," 
"  workman,"  etc. ;  tj"in,  cA<'rr*A,  Neh.  xl,  35 ;  "cun- 
lung,"  Isa.  ill,  3;  "secretly,"  Joeh.  il,  1;  "Charash- 
Im,"  1  Chron.  Iv,  14 ;  both  from  ti^n,  cham»h\  to 
carve  in  stone,  hence  to  be  an  anifcrr  in  general ;  r<x- 
vinjQ,  Acts  xix,  24,  38  ;  Rev.  xviii,  22  ;  "  builder," 
Heb.  xi,  10 ;  an  artisan),  a  workman  at  any  mechan- 
ical employment  requiring  skill.  See  Mfxiiaxic. 
Persons  of  this  class  professionally  (for  every  Jew 
was  required  to  learn  some  manual  trade,  to  fall  liack 
upon  in  case  of  want)  seem  to  have  cnnj^regatcd  in  a 
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special  street  or  Imzaar  (q.  v.)  in  the  environs  of  Jem- 
salem  (1  Chron.  iv,  14,  where  it  is  called  a  valley),  or 
rather  in  the  vicinity  of  Lod  (Neh.  xi,  35) ;  regarded 
by  Dr.  Robinson  (Pkys.  Geotpr.  of  Paleii.  p.  113)  as  the 
plain  of  BeU  Nuba,  or  rather  a  aide  valley  opening  into 
it.    See  CtL&R.\siiiM. 

Craig,  Jonx,  one  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  was 
bom  in  Scotland  about  1512.  "  Having  spent  s^ime 
time  as  a  tutor  in  England,  be  returned  to  Scotland 
and  entered  the  Dominican  order,  of  which  he  bad  not 
long  been  a  member  when  ho  fell  under  the  suspicion 
of  heresy,  and  was  cast  into  prison.  On  his  release 
he  travelled  on  the  Continent ;  and  after  some  time 
was,  through  cardinal  I'ule's  influence,  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  tho  novices  in  connection  with  the 
Dominican  order  at  Bologna.  While  hero,  Calvin's 
Institutes  fell  in  his  way,  and  converted  him  to  Prot- 
estant doctrines.  Having  openly  avowed  the  change 
in  his  opinions,  ho  was  brought  before  the  Inquisition, 
and  sentenced  to  bo  burnt — a  fiite  from  which  he  was 
savetl  by  the  mob,  on  the  death  of  pope  Paul  IV, 
breaking  open  the  prisons  in  Home,  and  setting  the 
prisoners  at  liliorty.  Craig  esca(>ed  to  Vienna,  and 
obtained  some  favor  at  the  court  of  Maximilian  II ; 
but  the  news  of  his  being  there  reached  Rome,  and  the 
[>u{>e  demanded  his  surrender  as  one  condemned  for 
heresy.  The  emperor,  however,  instead  of  complying 
with  the  reijuest  of  his  holiness,  gave  Craig  a  safe- 
conduct  out  of  Germany.  lie  now  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  was  appointed  the  colleague  of  John  Knox 
in  the  parii^h  church  of  Edinburgh.  Thinking  the 
marriage  of  queen  Mary  and  Bothwell  contrary'  to  the 
Wurd  of  God,  he,  while  holding  tliis  position,  boldly 
reftiaed  to  proclaim  the  bnnns.  In  1572  Craig  was 
sent  '  to  illuminate  the  dark  places'  in  Forfarshire 
and  Alierdeenshire,  and  remained  in  the  North  until 
1579,  when  he  was  appointed  minii>tcr  to  king  JanicS 
VI  in  I-^linburgh,  He  now  took  a  leading  }>art  in  Uie 
affairs  of  the  Church,  was  the  compiler  of  |)art  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  and  the  writer  of  tlic  Na- 
tional Covenant  signed  in  1580  by  the  king  and  his 
household.  lie  was  a  man  of  great  conscientiousness, 
and  was  not  slow  to  oppose  the  proceedings  of  tlm 
court  when  he  deeme<l  tliem  opposed  to  Scripture,  and 
to  speak  wholesome  but  un|>Iea.-<ant  truths  to  his  maj- 
esty himself.  He  died  December,  IGOO.'' — Chambers, 
Encyclopadia,  s.  v. 

Crakanthorp,  Richard,  D.D.,  was  bom  at 
Strickland,  in  Westmoreland,  in  1507.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1583,  and  became 
fellow  in  1598.  Ho  obtained  the  rectory  of  Black 
Notley,  Essex,  and  died  in  1G24.  Ho  had  tho  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  general  scholar,  was  quite  a  canon- 
ist, perfectly  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity 
and  scholastic  divinity,  and  was  a 
celebrated  preacher.  His  principil 
works  are,  iMfmsio  Kcclesiat  Anyli- 
c<mce  contra  M.  Anionii  de  Doinini\ 
I).  Archifpiscopi  SpalcUensis,  injuritta 
(  now  edit,  in  The  Library  of  Anglo. 
Catholic  Theoioffy,  Oxf.  1847,  8v<i) : 
— Home's  Seer  ovtrseene  (Lond.  1G31. 
f„l.):— rAe  Defence  of  ConstanHne, 
inilh  a  Treatise  nf  the  Pope's  temporal 
.Uonarchie  (Lond.  1021,  4to).— Dar- 
ling,  Cyclopcedia  Biblii>ffraphiea,  s.  v. 

Cramer,  Johan.h  Andre aa,  a 
German  theologian  and  poetical  writ- 
er, was  bom  at  Josephstiidt,  Saxony, 
.Tan.  29, 1723.  He  studie<1  at  I^eipeic, 
was  invited  to  Copenhagen  by  Fred- 
erick V,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
three  years,  resided  in  Denmark  from 
1754  to  1788,  in  which  latter  year  he 
died.  At  the  time  of  his  deafh  he 
was  cbaocellor  of  the  Univanity  of 
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Kiel.  He  tnuulatad  Bomet's  UnirerMl  HiafcRy,  the 
Homilies  of  St  Chrjraoatom,  and  the  Paalma  of  David 
Into  verse  (Leipa.  1755),  and  wrote  the  Northern  SpeetOf 
/»r(<ler  nordischp  Auf-.eher),  three  vols.  (Copenhagen, 
17^) ;  dermnmt^  twenty-two  vols. ;  and  /'oemt,  three 
voU.(17nX  GwMay  iMilM  Mm  •mmig  Iw  beat  ly  r- 
k  poets. 

Crane  occurs  in  our  version  aa  tin  translation  of 
O^D  («M,  Uterallj  a  Uaprr,  ttom  its  swiftoMi,  laa. 

xxxviii,  14)  or  D^O  Jer.  viii,  7),  in  connoction 
with  another  bird,  the  (agur',  the  chttUerer,  or,  as 
Gewnltts  renders  it  in  Isaiah,  the  chuUeHny,  &»  an  ep- 
tthet  of  the  other),  which  latter  is  rendered  "awallow" 
in  our  version.  The  Rabbins  agree  with  oar  version 
in  rendering  the  former  of  these  words  (tus  or  m'*)  tiy 
♦•crane;"  but  Ikn-lwrt  and  (iesenius  (in  acconhince 
with  the  Sept,  Theod.,  and  Vulg.),  more  correctly,  aa 
we  think,  decide  in  tvnt  of  "awallmr;"  wliilo  Lather, 
rejecting  botli,  prefen  **]Mioa.**  Wbare  lo  nraeh  di- 
versity of  opinion  reiCTi',  it  will  !)C  most  safe  to  search 
for  the  true  loeaning  by  examining  the  internal  evi- 
dane*  ftandalMd  the  texts  in  question,  the  two 
naiBi*  oecanfag  fa  m  other  inatuiee.  In  laaiah,  al- 
losioa  la  mad*  to  the  voloe  of  both  the  ipeeles  (if  dis- 
tinct), which  is  rle»eril>e(l  Iiy  the  verl)  "to  chatter."  in 
accordance,  or  nearly  so,  with  all  critical  authorities. 
See  Swallow.  In  Jeremiah,  where  both  names  oc- 
cnr  in  the  same  order,  the  birds  are  refjesonted  as 
**otiMrviag  the  tioM  of  their  oobIb«.**  Now,  if  the 
"  cr!>ne"  of  Europe  had  l>een  meant  by  either  denomi- 
nation, the  clamorous  habits  of  tlio  species  would  not 
have  l)een  expressed  as  "chattering,';"  and  it  is  most 
pro))able  that  the  striliing  characteristics  of  that  bird, 
which  are  so  elegantly  and  forcibly  displayed  in  He- 
siod  and  Aristophanes,  wotdd  have  supplieid  the  lofty 
diction  of  prophstical  inspiration  with  aaeociatione  of  a 
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character  atill  more  exalted.  Sut  or  ns  is  the  name 
of  •  fthokaa  long>l^ged  bird  in  Arabian  legenda,  bnt 
italM  iMlicirteo  tiie  tatpmOmmmivitbt  twillow*a 
▼oioa»  while  a/ptr  hi  transferred  with  slight  altcmtion 
to  the  stork  in  several  northern  tongues.  The  Teu- 
ticon  aih*r,  Dut(  li  i"jt  r<ur,  Ksthonian  and  aiffro, 
therefore  support  the  view  tliat  the  latter  tflrm  ia  a 
tribal  epithet  of  OM  of  giMl  widfag  Urds;  bat 
neither  the  Hebrew  text  nor  the  Teutonic  names  point 
to  the  crane  of  Kumpc  (Ardfo  ffrtu,  Linn.,  Grun  cint- 
rta  of  Liter  ornithul  ji  t  v  Hince  that  species  has  a 
hmd  trumpet  voice,  and  therefore  does  not  "chatter;" 
bat  oiyMfaqy  bMUM  fa  ill  migntlow  It  ttMMt  tka 


Ifaditerranean  into  Africa,  and  docs  not  appear  in  PftU 
eitinB,  onlaM  lij  accident  (.driven  thither  poaaibly  by 
S'^fwtera  atorm  of  wind);  and  when  a  troop  of  cnmes 

ali;;ht  umler  these  cin  uinstanccs,  it  ia  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  they  do  not  give  evidence  of  purposely  assem- 
bling like  the  swallow.  Thus  the  few  characteristics 
indiciitad  might  aoem  to  pohit  out  the  atork,  which 
doea  aiaemblo  fa  Syria  fa  Hockt  befbre  Its  dopottore, 
and  is  not  a  clamorous  bird.  haviiiLC  little  or  im  \  o:('e. 
But  as  tho  stork  is  clearly  designated  by  a  different 
appellation  in  the  original  [aea  Stobk],  we  must 
aeareh  for  another  apecies  aa  tiie  wpwaintotife  of  the 
sai,  or  atleaat  of  tin  lattar  tann;  and  wa  fbrtanately 
find  one  which  onmpletely  answers  to  the  conditions 
required ;  for,  Iteiii^  neither  a  genuine  crane,  a  stork, 
nor  a  heron,  having  a  feeble  voice,  and  striking,  bat 
diatinct  nuoneni  it  is  renarlcable  ii»  beaa^,  nam> 
bofi)  nrfdeooa,  and  periodical  arrival  and  depaitnra* 
The  Numidian  crane  (^Ardea  n'ryo  of  Linn.,  the  Crrat 
virgo  of  later  writers,  and  Anthrojundrs  virgo  of  aoma) 


Numidian  Omni'  (Onm  rrr;?"). 


is  the  bird,  wc  have  every  rcjison  to  conclude,  intend* 
e<l  by  "agur,"  though  not  coming  from  the  north,  hot 
fhMD  Central  Africa,  down  the  Nile  (tlio  veiy  circuro- 
stance  which  puzzled  Hasselqnint),  and  fa  fae  spring 
arriving  in  I'alestine,  while  troojw  of  them' proceed  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  some  aa  far  north  as  the  Caspian. 
Thaj  are  frequently  found  portrayed  on  Egyptian 
moBomanta^  and  the  natardiat  Jast  qnoted,  who  saw 
tiiem  on  the  mie,  afterwards  shot  one  near  Smyrna : 
they  visit  the  swamp  above  that  city,  and  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  and  depart  in  the  fall,  but  do  not  utter  the 
dattgor  of  the  crane,  nor  adi  pt  its  tli;;bt  in  two  col* 
omna,  foimiag  an  acuta  angle^  the  better  to  cleara 
tha  dr.  TUo  bird  la  not  more  than  three  Ihct  fa 
Icn^h ;  it  is  of  a  Iwautiful  bluish  gray,  with  tin- 
cheeki*,  throat,  bre!i>t.  and  tips  «>f  the  loni^  liinJtr 
feathers  and  quills  black,  and  a  tuft  of  delicate  white 
ploraea  behind  each  eye.  It  haa  a  pecaliar  dancing 
walk,  wbldi  gaTa  riaa  to  ita  nuich  denamlnatlon  of 

"  deinoiuene"  («ee  the  Pmny 
ons). — Kitto,  s.  V.     See  ItiKU. 

'i'he  Hebrew  term  ttm  occurs  fVequently  eliavbH% 
but  only  in  the  sen»e  of    horse"  or  caeaiiy. 

Crane,  John,  D.D.,  a  Con^rregational  mfalster, 
WHS  Imni  at  Norton,  Mass.,  March  '-'6, 17f>6.  lie  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1780,  and  was  installed  pa.stor  at 
Northbridge,  Mass.,  June  25, 178S,  where  he  remaiaed 
Bnta  hii  death,  Aog.  31,  ia3&  Ua  poMished  ^igkt 
iMieourset  oa  Aqiiina  (1806)  and  a  finr  oeeialoaal 

mons.— Sprague,  it—ola,  ii,  214. 

Cranmar,  Tamua,  •rchhiabop  of  Canterboiy,  and 
one  of  the  grsaleot  of  ue  English  relbrmers,  waa  bom 

at  A-lrieton,  Nottlngliam'-hire,  July  2.  1  He  en- 

tered Jej«ns  College  in  15(1.3,  became  a  fellow  in  1510- 
11,  studied  Greek,  Heltrew,  and  theology  with  groat 
diligenca,  and  aoqoired  high  repute  for  acholanhqii. 
He  itarflslted  hh  fellowship  by  an  early  marriage,  bnt 
'  his  wife  died  Mitbin  ;x  year,  and  be  ■wns  restored.  In 
ho  ttxik  the  dejjree  of  D.I>.  In  IS'JW  he  was  at 
Walthum  Abliey.the  seat  of  Mr.  Cressy.  educating  that 

Kntleman'a  children.  Here  he  met  Gardiner  and 
s,  who  aahad  hit  aptakn  aa  to  Hewy  YtU^  dl* 
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vorce.  His  reply  was  made  known  to  the  king,  and 
gave  iiiiu  80  much  »atasfactiun  that  ho  8«nt  for  Cran- 
mer,  who  reluctantly  obeyed  the  summoiti^,  and  re- 
duced hu  opinion  to  vtitiJig,  **Ifc  Mwrtad  that  tlie 
marriage  of  Henry  with  bis  brother**  widow  wu 
(IriiinL'il  hy  till-  Scripture)",  tlie  rounciU,  and  the  fa- 
thers; and  that  the  pope  had  no  jiowir  to  give  a  dis- 
pensation for  that  which  was  luntrary  to  the  word  of 
GKnU"  fluaa  wara  talwQ  to  m»k»  thia  Jndgmmt 
known.  Cnnnier  hinuelf  dii|Mitad  npoo  it  at  Cam- 
bri'ltce,  and  liri>ii^ht  several  over  to  hi.-  (i]iini<in.  IIo 
wa»  apjiointed  tliaplaiii  to  tiie  iiiiij;,  ])rL'f>.-iit<tl  to  tli 


1538,  Cranmcr  nnd  others  were  appointed  coniniis- 
sionerti  ''  to  imjuire"  Has,  vol,  i,  204)  ''  into  tl»e  de- 
bated doctrines,  und  to  prepare  ituch  articles  as  wottkl 
ptcUy  the  tpirit  of  ooatiovarsy."  At  the  end  of  elev- 
en  days  (he  lahor*  of  tlie  eommiaaionera  eoming  to  no 
rc»iilt,  tho  duke  of  Norfolk  ufTrrtd  bix  articles  (l?ur- 
uet,  vul.  i)  fur  the  considcratiou  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Cranuier'8  opinioD.agreed  only  with  one  of  these  arti- 
cles, but  tbejr  were  paased  (aee  Ajrticles,  Six).  Lafc> 
Iner  end  Shaacton  Neigned  thdr  bishoprics,  an  esam- 
jilft  which  rraniner  did  nut  think  it  hLo  duty  to  fol- 
low,   in  July,  liAu.  he  {(resided  at  the  Convocation 


archdeaconry  of  Taunton,  und  j<iiiied  the  embassy  to  i  which  pronounced  the  unjustifiable  dissolution  of  the 
Bome  ebout'the  doae  of  1529.  Tho  aobassadoia,  find-  i  marriage  iietween  Uenxy  and  Anne  of  Clevec  The 
Ing  all  argnmenta  vnamilfaiK  with  pope  dement,  I  ndMendnet  ef  CMharlne  Howard,  whom  Henij  had 

quickly  returned,  leavinp  Cr.inmcr  in  Italy.  The  poiic  j  married,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  flie  archbbhop, 
conferred  on  him  the  empty  title  of    Supreme  I'eni-  lie  re|Kirtc<l  her  profligacy  to  the  Ung  (1541).  The 


tentiiiry."  Wcjiried  with  delays,  Crunmer  left  Itjily 
in  1530,  and  went  afterwards,  on  the  same  bosincaa,  to 
Flranee  and  Germany^-an  expedition  whldi,  aldiongh 

it  produced  no  decisive  public  result,  led  to  an  event 
of  great  eon»e(iucncc  to  himself.    Regardless  of  the 


proofs  of  her  crimes  were  held  to  be  conclusive ;  she 
was  condemned  and  execated.  The  Belbrmatton  now 
(1542)  became  the  aole  ooenpation  of  Cianmor,  who 

had  transferred  to  the  nniversities  the  task  of  rev!<iing 
a  IMV  edition  of  the  Bible  published  the  year  Irefure. 


Konii4i  iiijun<-tion  for  clerical  cclilwcy,  he  married  '  In  a  minor  degree  Cranmer's  attention  was  occupied 
(1532)  a  second  time,  the  ol^t  of  hia  choice  being  the  I  in  reproving  th#  luxury  in  which  some  ecclesiastical 
aieoeof  Oaiander,  thepaatoref  Nmemberg.  Thisse-' 
cret  act  expoeed  him  to  many  unworthy  evasions.  He 
was  soon  after  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 


establishments,  as  well  aii  the  bishops,  had  iadolged. 
In  Hay,  1543,  appeared  the  ''Kinjf'i  Book,"  wUch 


vihcn  eon'iecratfd  (March  80, 15i5;i),  niadi^  n  {luldic  jinv- 
t<  !«tation,  "  That  he  did  not  intend  by  this  oath  to  re- 
strain him.«clf  from  anything  that  be  was  bound  to 
dtliev  ligr  Ida  duty  to  God,  or  the  king,  or  the  coun- 
try." •*  By  this, "  says  Burnet  (Hisf.  Information,  vol. 
i),"if  he  did  not  wholly  s.ivc  h\<  inte^'rity,  yet  it  Was 
plain  he  intended  no  cheat,  but  to  lu  t  fairly  and  above- 
boanl,"  On  the  28d  of  May,  Cr.intncr  d.  i  larcd 
the  king'a  maniage  void,  five  d^s  afterwards  ho 
pnblicly  married  li»  Unit  to  Anne  Bolcyn,  a  private 

marri.'ifje  having  taken  jdnce  in  the  .TantMry  previous. 
The  bu>inc8.s  of  his  oflici-  and  parliaincutury  duty  now 
OOenpied  his  time.  With  \m  assistjince  were  jiassod 
acveial  atatutee,  by  which  the  power  of  the  pope  in 
England  was  materially  dimfadned ;  the  Convocation 

and  universities  assented  to  these  statutes,  pronounr-  '  to  Cranmer,  iriw  loae  from  his  t  ed  to  attend  tipi'ii  tl;c 
injjf  tliat 


was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  new  edition  of  the  /mft* 

tution  of  a  Chrutiun  Man,  altered  in  some  [loinLs  by 
tlie  pupal  party  ;  it  received  its  name  from  the  preface, 
which  was  written  in  Henry's  name.  The  clergy  be- 
ing hostile  to  Uila  Iwok,  Ciannwr,  at  a  risitation  of  his 
diocese,  in  snbmisaion  to  the  king's  supremacy,  forbade 
tlieiii  fmm  preaching  aj^ainst  any  jwrtions  of  it.hfiw- 
evcr  they  or  he  hiniself  might  dissent  from  tliem.  In 
1544  Cranmer  carried  tlirough  Parliament  a  bill  to  ml^ 
igata  the  aoverity  of  the  "  Six  Articlea."  He  alao  a^ 
Mrtedfai  compiling  an  improved  English  Litany,  essen* 
tinlly  similar  to  that  which  is  now  in  use.  Difficul- 
ties,  however,  were  increasing  around  him.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  other  meml>ers  of  the  privy  council  ac- 
cused him  of  ^reading  bereaies  through  the  land,  and 
Henry  caued  Sir  AaOiony  Denny  to  cany  i 


tl>e  liislii.])  (if  Home  has  not  any  greater  ju 
ri.Mliction  confrrred  on  him  in  this  realm  of  Eqgland 
than  any  other  foreign  bishop." 
In  1M4,  with  the  consent  of  the  CoPTOcation,  be  set 

on  foot  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  by  dividing  Tyn- 
dnle's  version  of  the  New  Testament  into  nine  or  ten 
part^,  wliii  li  he  reijuired  tho  most  learin  il  1  i-hoji^  tn 
revise ;  the  translation  was  completed  and  ultimately 
printed  at  Paris.  In  1685  he  assisted  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  "  King's  Primer,"  a  book  containing  doc- 
trines bordering  upon  Protestantism.  In  153C  the  di- 
TOrced  queen  ilicd,  and  Henry,  bcin^;  now  tirerl  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  dcterminc<l  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  Cranmer  a 
second  time  served  tba  bad  pasriona  of  the  Idng,  and, 
in  virtoe  of  bis  offioe^  pfOBMUMad  tbe  nanlage  void 
(15S8).  The  pope  threatened  to  assemble  a  synod 
to  censure  Hcnrv.     Cranmer  and  others  sipned  a 


king  at  Whitehall.  The  council  n^sembkd  lu  xt  day, 
and  Mininii>ne<l  tlin  primate.  Sentence  of  imprison- 
ment was  passed  upon  him,  but,  to  their  confusion,  be 
produced  tiie  signet  of  the  king,  itann  whose  bands  ha 
bad  received  it  tba  ni|^t  batbrs.  Tba  aoueD  did  nol 
venture  to  proceed  fbrther. 

Kin;:  ll<  nry  died  27th  January,  1647.  Crannji  r  was 
named  one  of  tho  regents  of  the  kingdom.  Uu  tbe  ao* 
cession  of  Edward,  all  things  indeed  betokened  a  ftuw 
ther  extenrioB  of  tho  Bafomatkm.  A  visitation  was 
immediately  set  on  ibot ;  twelve  bomlUes,  four  of  which 
are  ascribed  to  Cranmer,  were  dr.iwn  up,  and  iirdt  red 
to  bo  placed  in  every  church,  uitli  the  translation  of 
Erasmus's  paraph  ra-^c  of  the  N.  T.,  for  tba  InstHMtlan 
of  the  people.  Gardiner  continued  to  oppoaa  tba 
Refbmution,  bat  Cranmer's  inflnence  prevailed ;  and 

when  he  ]tri'durcd  in  convocation  an  ordinam  c  that 


declaration  that  the  king  need  not  olx-y  the  dcci- '  the  hiity  as  well  as  tho  clergj-  shouhl  receive  tlie  nac- 

rament  in  both  kinds,  the  proposition  passed  unani- 
mous^, and  soon  after  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
LegislBtnra.  In  1848  be  revtred  ^  propoaal  for  snb> 
stittiting  a  cominuiiioii  ofTK-e  for  tlie  mass,  and  a  ser- 
vice was  frann  d  in  time  to  be  circulated  to  the  clergy 
for  their  use  at  the  following  Easter.  A  translation 
of  a  catechism,  written  inGennan  and  Latin  by  Justus 
Jonas,  was  pnbUabed  by  the  archbishop,  entitled  Cnm- 
ished  by  ITciir\-  upon  unworthy  favorites,  until  Cran-  j  rwrr'*  Catn-hifm.  In  the  month  of  Nay  a  commis- 
sion of  twelve  divines,  with  Cranmer  at  their  head, 
was  ap]>ointed  for  the  compilation  of  an  English  lit- 
urgy. See  Common  Puayeb;  Litckoy.  On  the 
condemnation  of  Lord  Seymour  (1549),  Cranmer  sign* 
ed  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  notwithstanding  the 


of  such  an  assembly,  mth  the  assistance  of 
anany  eminent  divines,  Ciaaniar  atianged  tbe  "  BUk- 
tff  A>0i',"  inenleatfaig  tiw  doctrines  of  the  Reform- 
agra.  The  king,  to  whom  this  l)ook  was  sulimitted, 
himself  inserted  some  corrections,  from  which  the 
archbishop  was  hold  enough  to  dissent.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  greater  abbeys  was  now  rapidly  pnooeed- 
ing,  and  the  fands  wbidi  aroee  flmn  them  were  lav- 


mer,  who  had  hoped  to  apply  them  to  the  promotion 
of  religion  and  education,  remonstrated  au-ain?^!  tin  ir 
improper  applicatioa.  A  sum  of  money  was  obtained 
ftr  tbe  fbandatkn  of  some  new  bbhoprics,  but  the 

king's  prndif^ality  could  be  checked  no  ftarther.  From 


1538  to  154-1  the  mind  of  ileniy  Till  was  against  j  canon  hiw  that  no  churchman  should  meddle  in  mat* 
pngicat  ia  tba  Befonnttion.  Oft  tba  6tb  of  Vagri  |  tan  of  bkwd.  Bonaar,  biibop  «f  London,  «u 
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degraded  by  commissioners,  of  whom  Cranmor  was 
one.  An  additiun  was  mode  to  the  ritual  in  the  shape 
«f  »  luraaHMrj  fbr  ovdinaUoii,  and  other  steps  were 
taken  by  the  prinuto  In  mdw  to  diffine  a  better  knowU 
edge  of  the  creed  of  the  Protestants.  At  Lambeth  he 
received  the  most  rminrnt  furri^n  liivinc,-.  M.irtin  I!u- 
cer,  Fagius,  Peter  Martyr,  and  several  more.  (.'n»nmer 
was  greatly  troubled  at  the  discussions  respecting  the 
flobatitution  of  tablet  for  altara  la  the  churches.  In 
July,  1660,  Hooper  was  nude  bishop  of  Gloncester, 
and  soon  after  Cr.iruiu'r  receivetl  frum  liitn  .i  ri'fu'.d 
to  wear  the  episcopal  habits.  Cranmcr,  upun  cimsid- 
andon,  detsnnlDed  to  oppose  Hooper,  and,  in  case  he 
panlatad,  to  tanova  Um  ttom  bis  biafaopric.  Hoop- 
er ado|itod  aome  of  the  wnal  liablet.  Tlie  bishop  of 
Chichester  would  not  obey  the  order  re^i>f>i  ting  the 
removal  of  altars,  and  the  primate  consequently  de- 
prived him  of  his  see.  Bfabop  Ganger,  who  had  now 
been  In  priaoa  nearly  two  jeaia,  waa  denivad  of  bia 
Msheprlo  and  sent  back  to  ttift  Tswer.   The  eoDdnet 

of  Cranmer  in  the  cases  of  Bonner  and  Oanliner  was  a 
great  exception  to  his  usual  moderation.  Gardiner, 
daring  his  bnpriaonment,  occopled  binuelf  in  answer- 
ing a  tnatiaa  pobliahed  by  Cnnnar,  entitled  the  i>0- 
fimet  of  <i«  TViw  Dsefrftw  of  At  Saenmml.  TMa 
controversy  was  carried  on  \>y  the  archbishop  until  the 
end  of  his  life.  A  revision  of  the  "  Service-book"  of 
1&48  was  commenced  by  Cranmer,  with  the  assistance 
of  Bidligr  and  Cox,  Peter  Martyr  and  Baoer.  Tbe  an- 
dertaklag  waa  diaeltad  to  1861  by  tiw  death  of  Bneer. 
The  bi.<»hop«  Iwlng  now  (1551)  for  tlie  mo-tt  p.irt  di- 
vines favorable  to  the  RcformBtinn,  the  cuin|iilati(in 
of  articles  for  the  greater  uniformity  of  f.iith  was  un- 
dertaken by  them  at  the  suggestion  uf  the  king.  This 
labcAr  so  filled  Uie  hands  of  Cranmer,  that  his  time  was 
aearly  always  occnpied  by  one  or  otlier  of  the  great 
duties  that  ho  had  imposed  upon  himself;  scarcely 
could  he  attenil  the  tri:il  of  biHlioii  Tiin^t.il.  The 
Mshop  was  deprived  of  his  see,  a  .sentence  wluch  was 
so  contrary  to  Cranmer's  opinion,  that,  with  Lord 
fltonrton,  •  Sooum  Catholic^  be  prote!«ted  a^^inst  it. 
It  was  not  tin  168S  that  Cranmer  i;avc  up  all  hope  of 
an  JiLcrePiiu  nt  anionic  nil  the  rliiirches  tluit  had  with- 
drawn from  the  |>ai)ul  suprnmai-y,  and  for  which  ho 
had  entered  into  corre»{iondenco  with  Calvin,  Melanc- 
tiion,  and  other  divines  of  the  Continent.  The  "  Ser- 
Ttee-book**  waa  eonpleted,  and  the  BmA  ofOmmm 
Prayrr  adopted  by  Parliament  in  tlio  sfirinp  of  1552. 
In  May,  1553,  Kilward  issued  a  inandaJe  that  the  cler- 
gy should  sulivribe  to  the  Forty-two  Articles  upon 
which  the  divinea  had  agreed,  buSt  he  died  eooa  after- 


A  letter  was  sent  to  the  princess  Mars*  decluring 
queen  Jano  (Lmly  Jane  (in*y)  to  lie  tho  soven-ign. 
This  letter  was  signed  by  many  persons,  and  among 
them  by  Cranmer,  whoee  seal  for  the  Protestant  cause 
toost  hava  bUnded  Un  to  tiM  dai^  of  the  eotorprise. 
On  the  9th  of  July,  1553,  the  chief  officers  of  the  state 
swore  allegiance  to  Jane ;  on  the  2i»th  we  find  many 
of  those  who  had  been  zcaloui*  in  her  cause  '•  imiiatient 
to  send  in  their  sabmt.^sions  to  Mary."  On  the  same 
day  an  eider  was  pent  by  Maiy  to  nerdrambeiland  to 
disarm.  The  hopes  of  the  Proteetants  were  now  at  an 
end,  as  queen  Mary's  unshaken  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  creed  was  universally  known.  Ganliner 
was  released  and  made  chancellor,  and  a  commission 
ma  Armed  to  degrade  and  imprison  Proteetant  prel- 
atoa  and  ministers  on  the  charges  of  treason,  heresy, 
and  matrimony.  In  the  bcf^nning  of  August  Cranmer 
was  summoned  before  the  r mmi  il ;  and  in  Septeml»er, 
with  Latimer  and  Riillcy,  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
%tk  March,  155-1,  he  was  removed,  with  blebepe  Latimer 
and  iUdley,  to  prison  at  Oxford,  where  was  renewed  i 

eOtttrOTersy  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  which, 
by  the  queen's  de^ir^•,  was  named  the  subject  for  dis- 
enssion.   On  the  13th  and  19th  of  April  tbe  discnsaion  , 
ivaa  held;  and  en  tha  nth  the  aocoMd  trara  brought  i 


to  St.  Mary's,  where  it  was  declared  that,  unless  they 
would  turn,  they  were  obstinate  heretics,  and  no  lon> 
ger  members  of  the  Chucli.  Cranmer  then  lepDsd, 
"  From  this  your  judgment  and  sentence  I  appeal  to 
the  Just  judgment  of  the  Almi|;hty,  trusting  to  be  pres- 
ent with  him  in  heaven,  for  whose  presence  in  the 
altar  I  am  thus  condemned,"  and  he  was  removed 
again  to  prison.  It  was  soon  dUcovered  that  tbe  tri- 
bunal before  which  Cranmer  had  been  tried  ma  nol 
competent  to  decide  the  case.  The  pope  imed  a  fresh 
foinnii-sion.  and  on  the  12th  of  September,  lo.So.  the 
primate  was  examined  by  Brolus,  flie  bishop  of  (jIuu- 
cester,  and  two  dviliau^  Mvttl  and  Story.  Bdbia 
theee  piDceedings,  Cranuar  was  snmmooed  to  appear 
within  eighty  days  hefine  tiie  pope  at  Rome;  tids 
must  have  lieen  a  mere  fiction  of  pa|ial  law,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  Cranmer  to  obey.  On  the  2(Hh  of  No- 
vember the  eighty  days  had  elapsed,  and  on  the  4th 
of  December  he  waa  eseomauuileated  and  deprived 
of  Us  bfdioprie.   A  tetter  fkom  tbe  pope  (Paul  IV), 

bearing'  tiat  •  fhi>  14th  of  Novemlwr.  affirming:  him  tt) 
be  contumacious  because  "  he  took  no  care  to  ap- 
pear"  at  Rome  when  cited,  and  de<^laring  him  guilty 
of  bereey  and  other  enormities,  finally  oomnuuided  his 
exoornnnnication.  On  the  14di  of  Febmacy  Cnumier 
was  degrade'!.  In  a  few  days  after  this  his  fortitude 
gave  way ;  he  forsook  his  principles  and  wrote  a  re. 
cantation.  It  was  of  no  avail  towards  the  prescna- 
tion  of  his  lite.  On  the  20tb  of  March,  the  ere  of 
Ma  execution,  he  waa  viailed  by  Dr.  Cole,  and  Cran- 
mer stated  that  he  remained  firm  in  the  Catholic  faith 
as  he  had  recently  pntfi-ssed  it,  an  answer  that  has 
l>een  consiiii  r<  *l  m  al,  ( >n  the  following  d.iy  he 
was  led  to  St.  Mar^''^  church,  where,  after  an  exhorta- 
tion by  Dr.  Cole,  Cranmer  Anished  his  private  devo- 
tions and  then  solemnly  addres.sed  the  people,  ofKinly 
professing  his  faith,  and  at  length  declaring,  "  Now  I 
c'lnie  to  the  great  tliinj;  that  trnuldeth  my  conscience 
more  than  any  other  thing  that  I  ever  said  or  did  in 
nqrUA)  and  that  is  the  !«etting  abroad  of  writings  con- 
trary to  the  tmth  which  I  thou^  in  niy  heart,  and 
writ  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  tave  my  life,  If  it 
bo;  and  that  is  all  ■•uch  bills  which  1  have  w  ritt<ri  or 
signed  with  mine  own  hand  since  my  dct;radattott, 
wherein  I  have  written  many  things  untrue.  And 
forasmuch  as  my  hand  oflfendod  in  writing  contrary  to 
my  heart,  therefore  my  hand  shall  flnt  be  punished, 
for,  if  I  may  come  to  the  fire,  it  shall  be  first  hunie<L 
And  as  for  the  |)<i|)e,  I  refuse  him  as  Christ's  enemy 
and  Antichrifit,  with  all  his  false  doctrine."  The  aa> 
sombly  was  astonished;  th«y  bad  anppeaed  that  he 
would  have  uoulli  med  and  not  retracted  Ms  recanta- 
tion, lie  was  hurried  away  to  the  'ifake,  where  he 
stood  motionless,  holding  up  his  rij^ht  baud,  and  ex- 
claiming, until  his  utterance  was  stilled,  "This 
worthy  hand!  Lord  Jeans,  receive  my  spirit!" 

Ctnnmor^B  dfflgenee  and  application  were  mrasaal ; 
ho  was  (h  i  [ily  read  in  theology  and  rannn  law,  and 
was  fatniliar  with  Hebrew,  Greek,  an-l  l^stin,  as  w.  U 
as  French,  German,  and  It^dian.  Hi-*  reser\  ati(.n  re- 
specting the  oaths  which  he  swore  when  api>ointed 
archbishop,  bb  anbservieney  to  Heiny  Till  in  annuU 
ling  his  marriages,  his  share  in  tho  condemnation  of 
some  heretics,  his  conduct  at  the  disgracing  of  Ronner 
and  Garilincr,  and  the  want  of  courage  which  made 
him  recant  alter  bis  condemnation^  are  great  blots  on 
Uaehaneter.  Bat,  tiumgh  his  condoct  on  theee  oeea* 
sions  was  marked  by  Want  of  firmness,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Cranmer  was  sincere,  mild,  and  mwlcrate, 
and,  for  the  niDst  part,  a  i':nn  man  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  for- 
gotten that  persecution  was  the  policy  of  all  religious 
parties  at  this  period.  "  Cranmer  was  neitter  fbbi, 
knave,  nor  demigod.  He  lived  in  aa  age  whan  IMn 
had  need  of  all  tbe  tact  they  eoold  master,  and  be 
prfived  himself  prudent  and  learned.  He  was  one  of 
those  useful  persons  who  sometimes  acquire  influence 
by  Hia  vecy  absaosa  of  atrikbg  and  aidant  qttUtea-^ 
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tk*  Kelancthon  of  our  Eng1i.«h  RefomrtlaB.  The 
defect  of  his  character,  want  of  flnnncsa, 
M  raimd  Buuiy  •  man  of  geaina  and  iMrninft, 
Igr  s  peeoltar  eomUnatioii  ofdiconitMMW,  iMond 
adTMcement  and  fndd«d  bfan  to  ftrtnns.  HIa  miod 
pO»»' iXTi-;\{  ai  utono.^.H ;  he  ctiuM  ;;F'n(  r;iny  ptroeivc 
what  was  bi-st,  although,  had  vigorous  iutioa  been  re- 
quired of  him,  he  would  have  failed  to  do  Jaftic«  to 
Uw  dcuncM  of  hU  view*.  Such  •  mind  is  ooaunon 
•MNigli.  Fortanately  for  Ihe  owAifanH  of  Cmawr, 
th«  time  reqiiircrl  of  him  little  more  than  to  follow  his 
bent  and  lie  moderate.  He  was  surrounded  hy  vehe- 
ment and  excited  tpirito,  who  required  all  the  restraint 
of  hii  temperate  And  chanctor.  And  tbow  veiy 
tndti  of  Ills  tuiTo  IniifMMd  opoo  the  Chinvh  wUch 
he  moulded,  nnd  upon  the  public  office  which  he,  »•< 
primate,  luitl  tJie  dwf  share  in  drawing  np,"  a  sort 
of  compromising  and  uncertain  character,  •■  \shiih 
bfts  never  been  lotL  It  ia  through  Cranmer's  intiu- 
eoee  that  dw  Clnndi  of  Engfauid  at  the  preaent  day 
is  cajiaMe  of  shfltering  nt  once  the  High  and  Low 
(Churchman,  the  Univcp«;ili!>t  and  the  Calvinist."  Ilia 
cruel  death  wa*  one  of  the  nui^'t  unjwpular  nicasures 
of  Maiy's  government. — See  Strype,  M<moriid*  of 
Crmmer  (Oxford,  IMQ,  S  roh.  8vo ;  also  1853,  by 
Barnes,  2  vols.  12mo,  and  1851  {&d,  Bitt.  Soe.'],  4 
wis.  8vo) ;  Todd,  Life  of  Cramer  (Lond.  1881,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Baj«,  Lije  of  Cranmer  (Lond.  18".^,  2  vuls. 
12mo;  N.  Y.  l«mo);  Burnet,  HiU.  Rtformntion  (pa»- 
rim);  Gilpin,£r>/r  of  Craimtrf  JEltg.  TyrZ/^rfirt  (which 
has  been  ^ely  oaed  in  the  preparation  of  tliia  article). 
Cranmer's  writing*  are  still  of  value  for  theology  as 
well  as  for  Chunh  history.  A  full  list  of  tlicm  is 
given  by  Jcnkin!),  lii  mdirui  of  Alf.  Cranmer,  roHectfd 
<md  arremged  (Oxf.  18.);},  I  vols.  8to).  The  "  I'arker 
Society"  has  repablished  Cranmer's  Writm/i$  m  /A« 
Lord's  Supper  (Cainbkl844,  imp.  8vo),  and  Us  Mitcel- 
laneout  WrkinffM  and  LetUn  (Camb*  UM^  In^  8vo). 

Grants.    See  Kratttz. 

Craaaus  (Gra'<i/.cd  KfK/<T(Tor),  fully  M.  LiciNifS 
CaAaaUii  aurnamed  Dicr$  ("the  Rich"),  one  of  the 
mamben  of  the  first  Boawn  triumvicato,  waa  born 
about  B.C.  106,  and  after  varioas  dTfl  and  military 

engagement'',  on  the  triumviral  coalition  started,  W.V. 
56,  as  governor  of  the  ctmsular  provim-f  tif  Syria 
(where be  succeeded  Gabinius,  Joscphti?,  Ant.  xiv,  fi, 
4X  ^  >  campaign  against  tbe  Fartbians.  On  his  way 
tie  stopped  at  Jemsdem  (aeeordiiig  to  Joaaplnu,  War, 
i,  8,  8,  althoiii^h  the  statement  is  confirniwl  by  no 
other  histori:iii  nf  the  tiiue.s,  ami  this  city  lay  otT  liis 
route)  and  jilundercd  th«  Teni|)lo,  as  he  did  likewise 
tlut  of  the  goddess  Derceto  at  Uienpolis,  in  Syria 
(Stiabe  xfl,  ta  Ha.),  bfttaatad  by  thb  sacrilege 
(Prideaux,  Cotmection^  pt.  ii),  he  proceeded  on  his  catn- 
^laigu,  which  ended  in  his  defeat,  capture,  and  death 
(Dio  Cas>.  xl  27  ).  Pliit-in  h  wrote  a  lift  OfCwwaa. 
— Smitli,  Diet,  (f  Cltut.  liiog.  s.  v. 
Cra'tAs  (Kpanfc;  Volg.  traaalatea  prwBiias  tt(), 

governor  of  the  Cyprians  (o  ^Tri  rwr  K.),  who  wmp  left 
in  cliarge  of  the  "castle"  (ri/f  «*-(in7r'iAfwi)  of  .leru- 
ftak'in  (?)  during  the  absence  of  Sostratu^i,  in  tbe  reign 
of  Antiocbos  Epiphanes      Mace,  ir,  29).— &nith, 

B.T. 

Crato  ynm  Cra£rtheim  (KmffT),  JonAJOtF-s,  a 
prominent  representative  of  I'rotcstantism  in  Aus- 
tria, wa«  bora  at  Iirc»lau  Nov.  22, 1519.  At  the  Uni- 
T«nit7  of  Wittenbeig,  to  wbioii  be  went  ia  16S1.  be 
lived  fbr  siz  years  In  the  bonse  of  Lather,  and  wMe 

there  collected  the  m.iti  ri;'.!  fir  flic  Tnh^r-talL- of  Lu- 
(Atr,  which  was  .^uljecquently  puhlisiicd  by  his  friend 
Anrifllber.  He  became  al»o  intimate  with  Melanc- 
thon,  whaaa  fihwriogical  viewa  be^  oa  tha  vbola,  adopt- 
ed. Upon  tbe  advloB  of  Lather,  Iw  left  tiba  stndy  of 

fbaolagy,  on  accoaat  tdhU  feeble  health,  for  that  of 
BMdkfaie.  in  1560  ha  was  appointed  city  physician 
is  Ua  aattm  dlgri  Biatlaa-  Bb  saeeiaBfld  pneHoai 


especially  during  tbe  prevalence  of  the  plague  In  1553, 
and  a  number  uf  able  work.s.,  procured  him  a  great 
reputation  and  an  appointment  ns  imperial  private 
phyaidan  Q&SOi),  ubieh  positum  be  retained  duriiu( 
the  frign  oirtbe  emperors  Ferdlnaad,  Maximflian  II, 
and  Rudolph  11.  He  lived  at  the  iinjif  rial  court  of 
Auiitria  from  15f>3  to  1581,  wa^  made  an  unpertal  coun- 
cillor, and  a  nobleman  under  tbe  name  of  Crato  of 
Crafiibdai,  and  received  from  the  emperor  Maximilian 
IT,  who  was  fhvataUe  to  Protaataatiwp,  the  pririlegea 
of  a  Cninm  PaliHtinf.  and  many  other  jiroofs  of  favor. 
At  tlie  court  of  .\ustria  he  was  one  of  tiie  most  zealous 
and  influential  rcpresi^ntatives  of  Protestantis^ni,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  Uie  regulation  of  tbe  affairs  of 
the  Protestant  Ohurdt.  Bdag  at  inC  a  modefata 
Luthenin  of  the  Melancthonian  school,  and  an  curliest 
<ip|>c>neiit  of  tbe  txclu*ive  system  of  Mnciu."',  he  griid- 
ually  cmlirai  cd  the  views  of  the  "  IJeformcd"  t  luir*  li, 
witli  many  prominent  men  of  which  be  was  intimately 
acquainted.  After  the  death  of  Maziadliaa  (1676), 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  for  a  short  time  occasioned 
his  dismissal  from  U)o  court,  but  in  1578  he  wus  re- 
callc^l.  In  1681,  tired  of  court  life,  he  vi  itl.(ln  \s  df  Ijis 
own  accord,  la  1583  he  returned  to  lirij-'lau,  w  lure 
he  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  courts  of  Lieg- 
niU,  Bricg,  and  Ohlau.  He  died  Oct.  19, 1586.  See 
Gillet,  Crato  eon  Cn^ffiheim  imd $*ine  Frtrnde  (Frank£ 
18G0,  8  Yois.);  Henog,  Buei-lMCffhhp.  six,  868. 

Cravena,  YinjuAMt  ^  cdabiatad  and  eooeatrie 
Matfaofist  Episcopal  mhrister,  mtt  bora  in  Rodcing^ 

bam  County,  Va.,  July  31. 177fi.  Convcrfp<l  in  1794, 
he  began  to  preach  about  18(i0,  and  for  many  years,  as 
a  local  preacher,  he  served  tbo  Church  in  bis  native 
sute.  He  traveUed  extensirely  witfaont  foe  or  reward, 
everywlwre  producing  great  oflbeta  iiy  lila  coarageoaa 
deniinciationH  of  sin.  He  wa?  n  strenuous  opponent 
of  .'ihivcrw  niul,  having  emancipated  bis  own  >laves, 
removed  to  the  \N'e.it  in  1H1;»,  cbii'tiy  with  a  \  ji  \n  to 
ttieir  advantage.  In  1820  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Miawwrl  Ooaftaance,  which  tiMB  ambiaoed  lilt 
;  nois,  Indiana,  and  part  of  Tennessee.  Ha  eontfained 
to  travel  and  preach  on  the  frontier  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  took  filace  at  bi.s  house,  Washington 
Conn^,  Ind.,  Oct.  lo,  182G.  He  wa.s  a  man  of  great 
ptayaiad  povaTi  a  vast  fund  of  wit  and  humor,  and  In- 
dondtaUa  aaaiigy.  Vii^inia  and  tlie  West  abound  la 
stories  of  hb  adTentures,  which,  if  collected,  would 
make  a  biography  of  romantic  intercut. — MinnUt  of 
Cvt\fert»ce»^  i,  573;  Stevens,  Jliitofy  qf  MtUuditmf 
Wakaly,  Arsea  «fMiAoMm, 

Crawford,  Elijah,  a  ^rpthodi.'st  Episcopal  mini.s- 
ter,  was  born  in  Now  York  in  1812.  Trained  in  a 
pious  household,  bi.i  youth  was  virtuous,  ond  at  seven- 
teen be  united  with  the  Chnrch.  His  early  manhood 
was  spent  ia  trade,  tmt  fa  1885  ba  antared  tiia  Itlaei^ 
ant  ministry  In  tbo  New  York  Conference.  Ilis  stead- 
fast piety,  manline.'<,H  or » liaracter,  and  diligence,  both 
in  study  and  labor,  in  a  few  years  gained  him  the  con- 
fldeaoa  of  the  Cburcli,  and  he  filled  with  great  accept* 
an«a  a  aanbar  of  Important  paslani  charges.  His 
la-i^t  station  was  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  died  of  dys- 
entery September,  1849. — Min.  of  Confrrencts,  iv,  464. 

Crawford,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minii 
waa  bom  in  Westchester  Coaa^,  K.  T.,  in  1761,  ^ 
converted  in  1787,  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  la 
the  New  York  Cnifi  ronrc  in  178*),  liccame  superannu- 
ated in  1819,  and  died  in  1X51,  aged  over  ninety  years. 
He  was  "a  sound  and  earnest  preacher,  eminently 
faithful  and  punctual,  always  cheer  Ail,  and  living  the 
religion  he  preacbad.**— Jfin.  ^Cmfertmx;  iv,  679. 

Creagh,  Barthouiiisw,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
mlaiater,  waa  bom  In  Dablia  in  1804,  aad  was  con- 
Tortad  at  sixteen.   HIa  atnAaa  ia  Oaaak  and  Latia 
'  were  pursued  at  Belfast.    In  IStt  ha  oaaM  to  Anierl> 
i  ca,  and  soon,  by  bis  admirable  qoalMsa  «f  latsQactaad 
IhaartiCBlBodaiaMrftlaads.  HaanbmdtlMr 
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'bt  the  Ni'w  York  Confertncy  in  IR'27,  and  for 
yMTS  was  in  great  repute  as  an  earnest,  elcv 
qnaait,  and  successful  minister.  For  four  years  be  was 
presiding  elder,  and  was  a  daUigitll  to  Uw  G«oeral 
Conference  in  1948  and  18S2.  The  record  In  tiia  Mm- 
tUfs  states  that  "  hi'  wiw  amnn^^  the  verj-  licst  models 
of  niini.'^tcrial  excellence,  a  holy  man,  a  faithful  (uistor, 
•  generoiu  friend."  He  died  aft  WlUiamsburgh,  Aug. 
10, 1^72.— J/sMitat  Ca^amm,  t,  SU;  Sfingue, 
AtmaU,  yU,  781. 

CrastlaiilHiL  8m  CBXAnomaic. 

Creation.  Creation  is  the  ah:4oltite  brta^ag  into 
existonce  of  the  world  by  Qod.  It  is  that  aetWGod 
by  which  be,  stanAng  beftm  and  abore  all  mand&ne 

and  natural  things,  made  and  arranged  the  advane. 
Itcmliraces  cvefA'thing  which  is  not  God. 

I.  Thi  IJiti  'j' <\-€aliim. — In  order  to  form  a  proj>er 
oonceptioa  of  what  creation  is,  w«  must  concede  the 
•bMilnto  dependence  of  the  woild  npom  God.  We  err 
in  Uoiitiag  It  to  the  mere  beginning  of  the  world.  It 
is  tme  that  it  was  that  divine  act  by  which  all  ob- 
jects were  brought  into  !«  in^;.  It  therefore  stands  as 
the  beginning  of  all  divine  operation  iu  the  world, 
and  of  the  universal  development  of  the  world.  But 
that  God  created  the  univetae  Implies  not  only  that  he 
gave  a  beginning  to  its  existence,  bnt  that  he  contin- 
ues that  existence,  an  l  th.it  hf  !•*  the  only  fountain  of 
its  present  being.  1  he  world  is  not  self-derived  nor 
•aif-Bustained ;  it  is  only  from  and  by  God  that  it  now 
osists.  Bat  cioatioo  ia  not  a  men  aecidaat  of  the  di- 
vine character,  nor  a  temporary  moment  in  the  divine 
life,  nor  an  impartation  aiul  in;inifcht;iti<ui  <if  God,  nor 
a  blind,  passive,  and  pathological  cvohition  or  emana- 
tion of  the  divine  easenoe.  Tet  It  is  God's  work  alone, 
■od  was  aa  anooaatniiied  aa  any  other  deed^erfonned 
by  dirine  power.   Wlien  we  aay  that  God  created  the 

worM,  wp  not  only  ilo  not  iiflirrn,  Intt  iu  tlialiy  deny 
thut  (jod  ha5  imparted  himself,  and  passed  into  his 
own  work.  God  is  the  absolute  founder  of  the  world, 
and  h«  has  not  passed  into  ita  nature^  but  stands  high 
above  all  the  conditions  of  created  being.  Nor,  while 
the  world  i«  not  (!od  himself,  can  it  }><•  ••.li  l  tn  partake 
of  any  other  divine  nature.  It  is  simjjly  (iod'jt  work 
and  manifestation  ;  it  is  a  creation  which  is  trom,  by, 
and  for  God.  Thus  the  full  idea  of  creation  implies 
that  God  ta  tha  ahoolnta,  impazlial,  and  panmial  l^rit 
who,  ofbla  own  free  nriU,0tva  aKbt—co  toiha  nni- 
verso. 

In  the  Mos  iic  account  of  the  crcatiuii,  wc  find  that 
magnillcent  testimony  of  the  faith  which  recognises 
God's  creation  in  the  surrounding  world  (compare 
Heb.  xi,  8,  Through  /auh  we  underttand  thai  the 
worbh  were  framed  bif  the  word  of  God,  to  thai  things 
whith  are  $em  were  not  made  of  thinfft  which  d-t  ap- 
pear). This  testimony  possesses  a  strong  religious 
and  canonical  worth,  apart  fkom  our  views  of  the  po- 
enliar  character  of  tlio  cosmogony  of  Mosee,  whether 
we  shape  them  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  old 
Church  theologians,  who  held  that  the  Mosaic  account 
was  actual  histoiy ;  or  whether  we  lutrmouize  with 
tlio  nodom  aUegorists,  who  claim  that  it  is  proph- 
ecy rmned,  or  praphatie  vialon;  «r  whether  we  take 
the  low  view  of  attriboting  to  it  a  mythical  character. 
The  most  important  portion  of  thi.«,  as  of  oflipr  «i  rijv 
tural  statements  com  eriiing  the  cre.ntion,  is  containeil 
in  the  proposition  that  (itnl,  in  liis  eternal,  infinite 
love,  is  the  only  highest  cause ;  that  he  ia  limited  by 
no  principle  beyond  himself;  that  he  Is  tlw  Independ- 
ent Founder  of  the  world.  T!y  irnvhl^\-c  nic.in  Ki'n^tor^ 
aiCtvn^,  Ileb.  i,  2, 11,  or  tlie  unirfrsr,  which  is  always 
described  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  usually  in  the 
New,  as  "heaven  and  earth,"  "heaven,  earth,  aea, 
and  all  wfaldi  la  dMnin."  It  b  God  atone  who  has 
hiooglhk  all  tUngs  into  being  (Hob.  iii,  t ;  Acts  xvii, 
M;  slv,15;  Bar.  ir,  11;  Heb.  zl,  8;  ^^a.  xxxiu,  6; 
di|S${  Iia.zlT,18t  Jar.z,U>  nothing  baa  had  n 


being  without  tlio  T.npos  of  God  (John  1.  li).  F.verr- 
thing  owes  its  existence  and  its  life  to  the  word  of 
God.  It  is  because  God  endowed  it  with  entity ;  be. 
cause  he  so  willed  it ;  ^id  ro  OtXtj/ta  aov  (Rev.  iv,  1 1) : 
by  his  word,  pi)fia,  "IS^  (Heb.  xi,  3;  Psa.  xxxiii,  6); 
bj  hb  aiieakfaig  (Gen.  i,  9;  S  Cor.  iv,  6) ;  by  his  abeo> 
lute  power,  vavro!vvafU>c  X*'P  (Wisd-  Sol.  xi,18); 
and  by  his  personal  power  (Jer.  x,  12),  in  which  1m 
needed  no  asaistanie  wliatevt  r,  but  hy  which  be  was 
able  to  create  wliatever  be  desired  (Psa.  cxv,  8; 
cxxxv,  6).  By  this  power  he,  in  his  own 
mi^esty,  evoked  into  existence  that  which  was 
existent  (Rom.  iv,  17 ;  Psa.  xxxiii,  9),  and  by 
of  ihi-  <aiiir  (niini|K>tence  is  able  to  annihilate  what  he 
has  called  into  being  (P«u  civ,  29 ;  cii,  26,  etc. ;  I.sa. 
II,  6;  Luke  xxi,  33;  Rev.  xxi,  1,  4).  The  Spirit  of 
Cml,  or  "the  breath  of  his  month,"  which  (Psa. 
xxxiii,  C)  Stands  parallel  with  the  creative  word 
that  "moved  the  face  of  the  waters,"  is  noth- 

ing less  than  the  active,  forming,  animating,  divine 
power.  The  strength  by  which  (io<l  creates  takes  its 
place  beside  bis  wisdom  and  luiowledge  (Jer.  s,  IS; 
Rom.  xi,  33) ;  and  the  divine  wisdom  or  utenigenee 
ap[>carB  to  have  been  (Prov.  viii,  22,  etc.)  the  firrt 
ground  and  adjusting  principle  of  creation.  Instead, 
however,  of  reading  in  John  i,  3,  of  this  world-creative 
"  wisdom,"  we  And  a  description  of  the  same  eternal 
Logos  of  God  who  became  fleeh  In  Chtlat  Tbna  tta 
creative  principle  is  iilcnfilled  with  that  of  redemption ; 
and  while  the  creation  is  (li>tin^;ui-heil  a.s  an  act  of 
love,  the  highest  revelation  i  f  tl.at  love  is  to  \»-  f  uad 
in  the  incaraation  of  God  in  the  world.  In  both  crea* 
tion  and  redemptioa  we  perceive  the  thoo^t  that  God, 
withont  the  intervention  and  aid  of  any  fbreign  power, 
gave  existence  to  tlint  which  had previonsly  no  being; 
and  that  he  did  this  by  virtue  Of  DObfind  memUjt 
but  by  his  own  volition  alone. 

ItmaybeprofierberetotrsatbtMy  oTOm  nonn- 
ing  of  (hfirn', ' '  rrrrife"),  in  Genesis,  chap.  i.  Ge- 
senios  and  FOrst  agree  in  giving  to  this  word  6ara,  in 
GeneelB  1,  tiie  eonse  of  proper  enatfaig,  although  Oegr 
seem  to  j;iv.-  that  of  nittinr)  as  the  primitive  (not  USO- 
al)  idea  inherent  in  the  root,  comparing  as  cognate 
n-^a,  to  citeess,  19,  a  son  (which  FQrst,  on  the  othsr 
hand,  derives  from  ^9),  and  the  Arab,  inro,  etc.  Ge- 
scnius  refers  to  the  Plel  form  of  the  Ileb.  root  (K'S, 
to /uAmm),  as  the  moat  diaractcristic  (?)  conjugatk>n. 
He  concludes,  however,  with  the  fbUowing  Judkiooa 
note  {Thettmr.  Heb.  p.  286):  "In  the  trite  fflspnto  of 
interpreters  andthcoloi^'ian-^  coin  criiin;,' i-rcatidn  uutof 
nothing,  some  app4>al  likew  ise  to  the  word  under  con- 
sideration, as  if  it  might  be  gathered  from  its  very  ety- 
mology and  proper  aignification  that  the  first  chap,  of 
Genesis  teaches  not  a  creation  fVom  notfiing,  but  a  eoa> 
formation  of  inatii  r  cti  ninny  existing.  On  the  con. 
trary,  ttom  the  instances  we  have  given,  it  will  al>iin- 
dantly  appear  that  the  actual  use  of  this  word  in  Kal 
ia  altogatbar  dlilhrBnt  tnm  its  primary  signification, 
and  that  It  b  rather  employed  with  respect  to  tiie  now 
prodiif  tinn  of  a  thing  (see  Gen.  ii,3)  than  to  the  OOB* 
formation  and  elaboration  of  material.  1  iiat  the  open- 
ing clause  of  Genesis  sets  forth  the  world  a.s  first  cre- 
ated out  of  notliing,  and  this  in  a  rude  and  undigested 
state,  whOe  the  remainder  of  the  flrat  chapter  oxhihita 
the  elalwration  of  the  recently  created  mass,  the  con- 
nection of  the  whole  py^graph  renders  entirely  plain. 
So  alao  tha  BihUna  (Abe»>Baia  ad  Gen.  i,l :  ■  Mort 
hold  T'Ka  XB^  Vf^'l'rh  rtX''i::nr.  that  creation  b 
the  prodnctlon  of  a  thing  from  nothing')  and  the  N.. 
T.  writers  (Heb.  xi,  8;  Rom.  iv,  27;  ..  nij.  2  Ma  c 
vii,  28)  teach,  although  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom (xi,  17),  following  tto  Oradai  dogmas,  holds  aui^ 
tor  to  be  eternal.  See  on  thb  qoestion  Moe.  Maimon. 
in  More  Xebochim,  iii,  13 ;  MoAaini,  De  ataHom  aMa- 
di  en  nUdh,  ifpandad  to  Cwdworth'a  MBitlml 
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ton ;  BcauBobre,  Iltti.  de  MatiAk  €l  db  MmiekUmt, 
ToLii,bk.T,diaii.ir." 
Th*  •mnptw  to  wUeh  0<miiIm  Ttiu*  m  laildii- 

Ing  this  p<isili(iii  iiro  (in  ndditiun  to  the  equivalent 
Alul*.  bdriijun,  crrtiUir,  Koran,  8ur.  ii,  51 ;  bariyatun, 
enature,  Abulf.  Ann.  i,  18 ;  Juahar.  Spec,  ed,  Schttdd. 

14;  and  all  tbe  oUmt  Sb«mitic  toDguaa,  which  b«ve 
fheauMiiMSB)ttlwMlowiiis:  ''Spehaiiaf  the  crea- 
tion of  the  heaven  and  earth,  Gon.  i,  I;  Isa.  xl,  26; 
xlv,  18;  of  the  bounds  of  the  eurtli.  I^a.  xl,26;  of  the 
wind,  AmoB  iv,  13;  of  men,  Gen.  1,  11 ;  v,  I.  J  ;  vi,  7  ; 
Deut.  iv,  82;  lea.  xlv,  12;  Psa.  Lxxxix,  4U;  Mai.  ii, 
10;  specially,  of  Israel,  Isa.  xliii,  1, 16;  of  baMts,  Uen. 
i,  21 ;  of  light  and  darkness,  Isa.  xlv,  7,  etc.  Add 
these  examples :  Psa.  II,  12  ('  ertate  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  O  God') ;  Isa.  xlv,  7  ('  I  niuki-  {huico,  and  crratr 
•tU');  Jar.  xszi,  22  ('  the  Lord  hath  created  a  new 
tfilag;*  cDBip.Niim.ZTifSO).  It  b  naod  wKb  •  doaUa 
accusative,  Isa,  Ixv,  18  ('  I  crmtf  JcrusaU  iu  a  rejolo* 
ing,'  i.  e.  joyous);  iv,  5;  xiviii,  7.  The  participle 
(Tj'^K'^'ia,  the  flwr.  ofmt^tahf,  but  aoeoidfaig  to  many 
MS8.  in  the  sing.  TjX'l'ia)  stands  for  the  Crfatur  (Eccl. 
xii,  1).  is  joined  with  the  words  "iS^  [yaftar', 

to  form],  in  Isa.  xliii,  7;  xlv,  18;  and  nisr  [a*ak\  to 

Mak3i  >°  I"*^-  ^  •  '^I^''  ^«  >  generally  as  synony- 
mous :  with  the  latter  it  not  seldom  interchanged. 
Gen.  i,  26  (comp.  ver.  27) ;  ii,  4  ;  but  that  there  is  nev- 
ertbclt'fiA  a  difference  at  loa^t  l>Gtwecn  these  two  i,«  evi- 
dent from  Gen.  ii,  3  ('  which  God  created  and  made," 
piiS?^  ifia  [where  tiie  ^  of  anion  is  generally  re- 
garded ai^  rptltgft'icoty).  Tho«i'  wnrd-f,  \^  Iiii  li  h:ivc  \wT- 
pland  many,  even  Hebrew  interpreters,  L.  de  i>iea 
(ad  lee.)  has  ri^'htly  explained  by  oddadog  panlkl 

phnifcs  rr'rrb  -"-n,  rrrr^  s-n.irr,  etc.\  rm  mean- 
ing prvductd  by  making,  i.  e.  made  by  producing  somc- 
tiilag  new;  comp.  Jor.  xjcd,n,  and  riK^'ia"  (ib.  p. 
23.")).  Tlie  word  occurs  (in  the  Kal  or  Bimple  form) 
likewioe  in  P.^a,  Ixxxix,  12;  Isa.  xlii.  5;  xlv,  8,  18; 
liv,  16;  Ivii,  19;  ixv,  17  (in  the  Niphal  or  passive) 
Gen.  U,  4 ;  V,  2 ;  Psa.  cii,  18 ;  civ,  30 ;  cxlviii,  6 ;  £zck. 
xxi,  80;  XX vUi,  18,15  ("done  ");  Exod.  XXxiv,  10. 

From  this  examination,  it  i.-*  eviilent  th;it  :iltl)r)uj;h 
the  word  in  question  is  etymologii'.iilly  conufcttd  with 
roots  (like  the  Kn^l./iare,  Lot. ptiro,  etc.)  that  have  a 
lass  decided  import,  yet  ita  convnt  and  legitimate  sig- 
nHkation  ta  that  ofenatioD  fn  the  modem  and  proper 
acceptation.  As  the  Hebrews  were  not  piven  to  phil- 
osophical disquisition,  their  lan^^gc  i.s  peculiarly  l»ar- 
ren  in  tenns  expressive  of  metaphysical  or  dblectical 
idfietiea,  and  beooa  thegr  ft«qiwntly  employed  thia  word 
In  leas  osact  appUeatfOBa.  Motaorer,  ai  the  act  of 
creation  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  but  once  j>cr- 
formeil,  the  term  could  only  l>e  uhmI  infrcciuently  with 
reference  to  that  event,  just  as  "create"  with  miMlems 
etymological^  and  oren  practically  refiMrs  rather  to 
production  In  a  •nboadlnata  ■enae  than  to  ahaolnte 
ori)^nation.  In  lioth  words,  however,  the  higher  and 
full  nensc  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  thus  they  apfK-ar 
a.H  nearly  synonymous  in  actual  usaire  as  any  two  in 
different  and  widely  remote  languages  could  well  lie. 
The  traaalaton  of  the  AvthTen.  luiTa  thorofbn  done 
well  by  invariably  (except  fal  the  single  passage  above 
noted)  rendering  K^^  (la  Kal  and  Niphal  at  least), 
and  no  oflMV  Bab<  tavn,  bjr  e'oate. 

The  N.-T.  writer*  employ  ht  the  pame  sense  crl^M 
(wHhtbe  nouns  tmaii,  creativn,  Krtn^ta,  crtattirt,  and 
KT(ffrf;c,  crfotor)  as  the  nearest  equivalent  in  Greek, 
after  the  example  of  the  Sept.,  in  moat  pasaagea  (in 
GaB.Uhaainiiia»).  floaHaodonaU.C^wliMaatf/'aB 
(Bdfakl8S6),p.61-4. 

That  this  abw^lute  sense  Ls  the  true  one  in  Gen.  i,  1, 
at  least,  i-i  (li'troiistrablo  firom  the  sswciation  there 
with  the  term  "  begimiag."  For  if  matter  liad  exist- 
ad  otaflMlly,  thara  iradd  hare  been  do  proper  "bo- 


glnnlng"  at  all  of  its  existence ;  and  to  understand 
Uie  mare  arrangement  of  chaotic  elementa  by  the 
phiaaaelogy  in  queathm  wonld  be  to  oontound  aeiM^ 

thing  that  is  said  to  hare  taken  place  "in  the  begin- 
ning" with  what  is  afterwards  detailed  under  suc- 
cessive (ia}  ;i.  On  the  other  hiind,  if  matter  Ije  not 
eternal,  it  must  at  some  time  have  been  brought  into 
being,  and  predaely  that  act  would  be  the  real  "ti«> 
ginning"  of  all  material  things.  This  is  obviously 
what  tbe  sacred  writer  intended  to  state :  in  opposition 
to  the  general  belief  of  .inti(|uity,  he  afTirm.s  that  mat- 
ter was  originally  the  direct  product  of  divine  power, 
and  from  thia  «v«Bt  ha  dalM  tha  Uatay  aftha  phjiie- 
al  unlveno. 

ir.  ffodV  JVMrn  la  CVwIkpn.— Thb  motlva  hubatn 

n'l  ril  r  I  '  y  doc  trinal  writers  to  the  free  operation  of 
God's  love,  his  botiitiis  ronivitinicaltni.  Ho  was  not 
by  liny  compulsion  or  sellith  desire.  In  the 
and  volition  of  diTiae  love^  all  the  much-dia> 
cnased  sntagoidani  between  freedom  and  neoestity  la 

<  :inr(  lied.  To  suppose  thiit  the  creation  could  have 
been  otherw  ise  than  it  was  is  an  ab^^truction  of  no  util- 
ity whatever.  We  only  speak  rdatictly  when  we  de- 
clare that  God  could  not  haTO  enated  otherwise  than 
he  did.  Bat  Ifwe  make  the  same  aflhmationabobflri^, 
we  (le^T;if1e  (io<!'s  freeilom  to  alij^tract  authority,  and 
creation  to  aecident  or  a  mere  ex|)erimcnt.  1  he  neces- 
sity in  which  God  created  the  universe  is  the  definitive- 
neas  of  hia  own  will,  hia  self<detennination  which  he 
posseases  by  vtrtoe  of  Ui  own  dhrfaie  character.  It  la 
not  an  external  compldtion,  l)ut  nn  interior  impulse 
of  the  divine  nature  to  iranifeat  itself;  a  necessity 
I  if  CiiKr.s  love  to  communicate  it.*elf.  Tlie  (piet'tion 
whether  God  could  have  created  any  other  world  than 
ha  haa  waa  diaeasaed  earnestly  by  the  Scholaatiea,  and 
Liter  by  Tvoibnitz  in  his  Theodicy.  If  we  imagine  that 
G<xl  bail  a  number  of  world-plans,  out  of  which  he 
sclectod  the  one  which  he  consummated,  we  ecm  ede 
too  ranch  to  the  Optimists.  That  creation  which  be 
brOQgbt  Into  being  was  the  only  one  to  which  he  waa 
moved  by  the  deep  inner  love  of  his  infinite  divina 
character.  The  aim  which  God  had  in  view  was  not 
his  own  glory  exrlusivcly  ;  he  was  not  impelled  by  a 
pureh-  egotistical  jvower,  but  by  eternal  love ;  he  d^ 
fired  the  good  of  his  creatures ;  and  it  was  only  as  ho 
wished  hia  creation  to  bo  pure  that  ha  desired  to  be  gh^ 
rilled  by  that  {urity.  All  created  beings  are  not  solely 

niean^  firr  an  end  ;  but  they  have  been  created  for  their 
own  sake,  that  they  might  receive  the  communications 
of  God  and  bo  ]jcrmeatcd  liy  his  goodness;  nut  that 
they  might  subsequently  be  absorbed  in  him,  but  rest 
eternally  happy  in  and  with  hfan.  Creation  reached 
its  aim  relafiv  ely  in  peiT^onal  creatures  and  absfdufcly 
in  Chrij-t  the  God-man.  The  kingdom  of  the  natural 
creation  attains  its  perfection  in  the  kingdom  of  giaca 
and  gloiy ;  the  efftilgence  of  the  gloiy  of  God  appeara 
in,  and  conenrs  with,  the  happlneaa  of  hia  ereatorao; 

and  the  prrfeetion  of  the  Chtirrh  takes  jiliee.  not  liy 
the  overthrow,  liut  by  tlie  nnevval  ;uul  iliuiuinutien 
of  the  world  in  God  (2  TVt.  iii,  i;t;  Isa.  Ixv,  17;  Ixvi, 
22;  Bev.  xxl,  1;  comp.  Kom.  viii,  19,  etc.;  comp. 
Tweeten,  Forfa*.  th.  4.  DegmaO^  H,  M). 

III.  Time  nrryipifd  in  CrtaUm,—\A  Place's  theory 
of  the  formation  of  the  whole  eolar  sy-feni  is  that  it 
was  originally  a  mass  of  vapory  or  ne!>iihius  matter, 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  assumed 
the  fern  of  an  Immense  apbarci.  Thia  sphere  received 
from  without  an  Impulse  which  caused  It  to  revolve  on 
its  axis  from  west  to  east.  In  consequence  of  the 
revolution,  the  mass  ber.ime  fl.ittened  at  tlie  yioks  and 
Bwollen  in  the  eqaat<tfial  region.  In  conse(iuencc  of 
tba  greatnesa  of  Ilia  motrlihgal  force  at  the  equator, 
and  the  contemporaneous  condensation  and  contrao* 
tion  of  the  nebnlons  mass,  a  tn«  revolving  ring,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Saturn,  detached  itself  in  the  region  of 
the  equator.  Thia  ring,  not  lieing  of  uniform  den^ 
^jr,  and  in  ooBM^oaiMa  of  oontnaliMi,  hnka  in  om 
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or  mora  pUcM ;  and  the**  flragmento,  tn  obedience  to 
thiB  Iftwi  of  gmTitadoo,  baoMM  fphtiw  or  pkneta^  all 
wfiJvlug  from  wHt  to  OM*  uovBd  tlw  pMwit  maao. 

Another  nng  was  formed  In  like  manner,  and  another 
pUnet  came  into  existence ;  and  so  on,  until  the  whole 
ioUir  BjTstem  was  complete.  According  to  this  the- 
fli7,iiot  mly  Um  oartli,  bat  all  tbo  plaaota, oxiated  bo> 
Hm  tin  ran  In  llB  pfwook  oondHloii  {  aod  tfna  aoMO  of 
the  f'tippced  diflRcultiea  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  are 
remov.  d  (M'(  aiil,  Aid»  to  FitUA,  p.  2-12,  243),  for  it  is 
implied  in  this  theory  tliat  the  earth  existed baAwatlw 

aun  booame  tba  laminaiy  of  the  •jratem. 
In  avdar  lo  anlva  at  mmm  eoneliialon  banooafeiu 

at  once  with  the  results  of  modern  science  and  the 
account  of  >Io«e»,  we  must  determine  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  "in  the  beginning"  and  "day."  The 
Hcl.row  woid  for  "  l>eginnint?;'  r-'rx*  (rtshilh'),  i» 
ia  the  original  without  the  definite  article ;  so  that 
Mooao  really  mjs,  "  In  rvMiM  (not  in  tht^  rc8hith)  Elo- 
him  created  the  hoavena  aad  tbo  aattll."  The  8flpt»- 
agint,  Chaldee,  and  Syriae  ▼anfona  coiTobonte  tha 
antiquity  and  correctness  of  this  reading.  Thus  there 
is  an  indefiniteness  of  the  time  of  creation.  It  may 
Ittve  been  millioDS  of  jrean  ago  just  as  easily  as  tboo- 
■uda,  for  the  Hebrew  mid  ia  indefinite,  and  the  vena 
raada  In  anbitanee  thoa:  **  Of  old,  in  fomer  doration, 
God  created  tite  heavens  and  the  earth."  Arguing 
from  analogy,  many  contend  that  the  term  "day" 
does  not  mean  literally  twenty-four  hours.  That 
word  often  ligniflea  in  the  Bible  ttpdefinad  pariodi 
of  tfane^  aa  the  ^•dqr  of  the  Lord,'*  *<tbe  day  of  toi- 
geance,"  "that  day,"  "the  night  is  far  siimt,  the 
dnj'  is  at  hand."  The  Iir-t  d.iy  cinisi.ttvd  oi'  au  al- 
ternation of  light  an{l  iI.irkncKh;  liut  how  long  the 
night  lasted,  and  how  loof;  the  darkness  until  the  next 
da  wn,  is  not  stated.  The  whole  time  of  light  In  which 
God'a  creative  work  proceeded  ho  called  "day,"  and 
the  whole  time  of  darkness  he  called  "night."  It 
was  not  a  day  measured  by  the  presence  of  the  sun't* 
light,  nor  a  night  measured  by  the  abeence  of  that 
light.  (Compare  M 'Caul,  Aids  to  Faith,  |k  ISl,  246, 
247.)  The  name  "day"  is  therefora  regarded  as 
given,  not  as  a  measure  of  extent — which  Is  a  later 
and  a  sutxirdinate  idea — but  as  di'imtin^'  a  ^vunilruus 
pbeaomenon,  marking  tiie  first  great  transition,  and 
«al]il^(  np  the  dnal  CHlmt  wUeh  has  entered  into 
the  ooneapondinc  wane  «Ter  ainee,  "God  caUed  the 
light  day,  and  the  darimeaa  he  called  night."  He 
called  it  YoM,  and  (Vom  that  has  r.iuic  thi'  l«-s,  r  nam- 
ing. We  now  indicate  the  gradual,  dove  loping  char- 
acter of  the  oeation.  It  was  not  the  work  of  six  or- 
HaMij  daja,  naaaimd  bj  twentgr-fonr  hours,  but  a 
aeriea  of  sapematanl  growtha  extending  over  vast 
p.'rin,is  of  tiino.   (Comp.  Prot  TayloT  Le«iB|Jf«(&. 

Qu'ii-t.  lit  new,  April,  1865.) 

Others  maintain  that,  while  It  ia  true  that  the  word 
"day"  (q.  v.)  is  sometimes  used  (e.  g.  in  relation  to 
the  whole  eeemngonal  period,  Gen.  il,  4)  in  a  vague 
Sfnap  for  an  indefinite  iwiriiMl,  or  for  some  set  occasion 
without  regard  to  its  length,  such  a  signitication  in 
the  tirht  chapter  of  Qeneaia  ia  emphatically  forbidden 
by  the  following  explicit  cfamunatiBces  su1<joincd  in 
the  context  itself:  (1)  The  aereral  demiurgic  (hy$  are 
regularly  nmnUcn  il  "fir«t,"  "  scrnml,"  etc.,  till  the 
last  —  maliiiig  an  e.\act  and  ohvioui^ly  literal  week. 
(2)  l-'.ach  is  divided,  in  the  usual  Hebrew  style,  Into 
" night"  and  "morning,"  conatitating  nndmihtedly  a 
Jewbh  wx^nptpw^  or  itigkU-mAdaif,  Iflce  the  modem 
phrase  "  twenty-four  hours."  (8)  To  prevent  all  mis- 
conception, these  alternations  of  light  and  darkness 
are  distinctly  called  in  the  same  connection  "night" 
and  "day."  (4)  The  inatitntion  of  the  Sabbath  u 
based  upon  the  oorreapeadsnee  between  tMa  and  each 
of  the  six  preceding  days  In  point  of  length.  To  these 
philological  and  exegetical  considerations,  requiring 
the  imd  el^  to  be  bora  tdtm  ia  ifa  MHctlty  Html 


sense  aa  ca  aetoal  dby,  mli^t  be  added  others  derived 
from  scientific  faiTestigations.  (See  Hitehoock'a  MSkm 
■Malory  GSeoAipy,  8d  ed.,  p.  288  aq.,  and  tlM  article  Cob* 

MOOONY.) 

IV'.  Era*  of  Creation, — ^The  Mosaic  account  recog- 
nises in  creation  two  great  etaa  of  three  da\>  eacb-— 
an  Jmnyamc  and  an  ftyiis.  Each  of  these  opena 
wMi  the  appaaraaee  of  l|g^{  tlw  Irst,  light  coemical ; 
the  second,  light  fh>m  the  Kn  fST  the  s;ierial  use<>  of 
the  earth.  Each  era  ends  In  a  day  of  im  u  grvat  \>  uriis ; 
the  two  shown  to  be  distinct  liy  being  severally  pro- 
nounced ''good."  On  tbe  third  "day"— that  doaing 
the  Inoiganle  e»  there  was,  II wt,  the  Striding  of  Ae 
land  from  the  waters,  and  afterwards  the  creation  of 
vegetation,  or  the  institution  of  a  kingdom  of  life — a 
Work  widely  diverge  from  all  pn'ceding  it  in  the  era. 
So,  on  tbe  sixth  day,  terminating  the  Organic  era, 
than  waa,  flvrt,  tba  creation  of  mammala,  aad  then  • 
second  (kt  greater  work,  totally  new  In  to  graadt 
element— tbe  creation  of  Maa.  We  hnva,  than,  1i» 
t 
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In  addition,  the  ]:i^t  day  of  each  era  included  one  work 
typical  of  tbe  em,  and  another  related  to  it  in  essen- 
tiid  pointa,  bat  alao  prophetic.  Vegetation,  whOe  fbr 
phjrsical  reasons  a  partof  tbe  creation  of  the  third  day, 
was  also  prophetic  of  the  future  Organic  era,  in  which 
the  [iro^:ri  ^-  uf  life  «u-i  the  j^r.iiiil  i  harai  tiTi!.tie.  The 
rei'oni  of  MoM}s  thus  accords  with  the  fundamental 
principle  in  history,  that  the  cbacactsristie  afnaaf* 
has  its  beginnings  within  the  age  preeedlng.  80, 
again,  man.  while  like  other  mammals  in  structure, 
even  to  tlie  homologies  of  e\  i  ry  Im.u''  and  muscle,  was 
endowed  w  itli  a  spiritual  nature,  wliich  looked  forward 
to  antither  era— Ih  it  of  >iiiritual  existence.  The  "as^ 
ealA"  day"— the  day  of  rest  fhxn  tbe  wcrk  of  cna> 
tioii— 4s  manti  period  of  preparation  Ibr  tfiat  new  ex- 
istence; ami  it  is  to  prrm  ite  this  special  end  that,  in 
strict  (tarallelism,  the  iialdiath  follows  man's  six  days 
of  work. 

Some  "intemetais  contend  that  the  whole  t»- 
ooont  la  to  be  tuten  together;  tbat  tbe  daj*  are  to  be 

understwMl  as  literal  days ;  but  that  the  whole,  how- 
ever, i<  to  ho  interpreted  as  referring  to  a  mon'  re- 
mote ]H'riod  than  is  commonly  imapned,  and  not 
intended  to  describe  the  tKuta^  spedea  of  plants  and 
anlmal8,bBt  Tarhms  other  fpediss,  now  ex^Mt,  which 
have  been,  by  mhsripimt  convulsions  of  nature,  de- 
stroyed, while  other*  have  l)con  successively,  by  fresh 
acts  of  creation,  introduced  in  their  jilace," 

"  Another  interpretation,  that  of  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith, 
in  Ua  Tolnmo  on  the  RttaAim  pf  Bcnfltmn  to 
Uoffy,  etc.,  is  briefly  tbiat  tba  aeparation  of  the  llist 
verse  he  adopts  as  ahore:  this  refers  to  the  original 
universal  creation  ;  and  in  the  •%  .i-t  nn  iefine  1  inter- 
val an  almoet  unlimited  series  of  changes  in  the  Ftnic- 
tnre  and  pradneta  of  tbo  aaitii  BM^  bavo  tahea  place. 
After  tfab,  at  a  compatatiTely  recent  epoch,  a  mmdl 
portion  of  the  earth's  snrAice  was  broo^it  into  a  state 
of  ilisorder,  niin,  and  obscuration,  ont  of  which  tlie 
creatioa  of  the  existing  species  of  tblnga,  with  the  re- 
call of  light,  and  the  rcstoreil  presence  of  tbo  heavenly 
bodies,  took  place  literally,  according  to  Ao  Meaaia 
narrative,  in  six  natural  days." 

"Ijistly,  others  have  thouirht  that  the  whole  de- 
scription must  be  taken  literally  as  it  stands;  bat 
yet,  y  ftwmd  ciontfadlctod  by  flusta,  maj,  withont  ^ 
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knee  to  its  obvkMU  design  and  conBtracdon,  be  re- 
gudad  as  nthcr  intended  for  •  mjtide  poetical  con- 
poritiaii,  or  rdigioas  apologiie,  tluB  ftr  »  wtMn^ 

fact  hUtorj- "  (See  Kitto's  Jour.  iii,  159;  1«6; 
LU.  taut  Tlwol.  Rt  v.  ir,  526;  Ntw  Ent/lantkr,  ix,  510; 
MttA.  Rtv.  vi,  21)2  ;  xii,  497  ;  Do  Ik/w  s  Rer.  \\\  177  ; 
Uitciifiock'a iMMioN  and  Gwlogg^  §  2;  BiUiotk, Sacra, 
zH,  88,  888$  ^  748;  Jimr.  Ak.  10.1885;  Awur. 
Sihl.  Rfpos.  vi,  236.)    See  Geoumjy. 

To  (!Utn  up,  tlu'Te  arc  three  theories  of  creation  :  1. 
Thi'  old  itrthoildx  ricic.  Tliis  hus  \icvn  nwt  reicntlv 
defended  by  Keil.  It  cluinis  tlrnt  the  worltl  w  as  cre- 
ated in  six  ordinary,  iiteral  daji.  2.  Tke  RrsiiMum 
HfpaUmit.  AccordinK  to  it,  the  tlieosophic  declara- 
tion of  the  ToAii  va  Bohu  \n  accepted.  Tlie  Kcoloj^kal 
epoch)!  which  exti-iul  from  tli>>  tlrnt  earth -format ions 
down  to  Uie  diluTium  form  an  incalcuLihly  lung  pe- 

itod  bofbro  the  creation  of  light,  and  tiefore  the  oth- 
er ereAthre  acts  reeorded  ia  (ieoMit  1,8,  ate.  Tbai^ 
tan  the  Moaaie  aix  dajt*  woilc  b  but  tba  rBsdtiitfam 

of :»  ;>recadhlg  ort^nic  creation  which  ha'l  1i<  rn  jircvi- 
ouitly  many  timcii  disorganized  and  overwhelmed. 
Chalmers  and  Bucliland  were  the  firr.t  to  advocate  this 
hjimthwii  Thoy  have  been  followed  by  Ilengaten- 
bef|f,Kiiiti,Andr.  Wagner,  and  partially  1^  Delitzsch. 
8.  The  vine  of  tht  Uarmonist.*  or  ('iyn<  or<Iish,  such  as 
Cuvicr,  I)c  Serres,  Hugh  Miller,  Ebrunl,  iiml  others. 
Tlicy  hold  that  the  six  days  are  periods  of  great  in- 
definite leogtb,  and  are  thenforo  recoacilablo  with  tbe 
creatlTO  epodw  of  geology.  Plumnd  wf  A  these  days 
nrc  the  lonR  peologic  formations.  Schtiltz  has  ju'-t 
written  in  advocacy  of  this  theory.  His  work  is  one 
of  the  most  »aUsfact/>ry  and  exhaustive  of  all  the  writ- 
ings on  this  Important  branch  of  scientific  theolo^. 

Sea,  In  addition  to  tbe  woiks  already  dted,  Hngh 
Miller.  Tfttlmony  oflhf  Rocks;  Dnna,  Manval  of  (Ifol. 
ogy ;  Uichers,  Die  Srh'ijfumjtgeitrhichte  (Ix'i|>«ig,  186-1, 
8vo) ;  Keerl,  die  Schopfimgtr/isrhirhtr  w.  d.  Lthrt  rom 
Faradim  (reviewed  by  Wanen,  .fiiUwfAeca  Sacra,  Oct. 
1888,  ait. Hi);  KaA.WbiMr,J<r«fiir^arsdh0i9Pii.CUl^ 
fcim,  2d  cd.l883 ;  Giov.  Pianclani,  Cimnnijmiia  wmtraU 
eomparata  col  Gmrsi  (Roma,  18fi2) ;  I'.  Ijiun^nt,  Etuilf* 
G 'okifjiqufs  tur  III  Cosnioffonie  dr  Mriisf  ( P  'ri ,  1  XCjX) ;  F. 
H.  ReuBch^ifi^/  md  Natur  (Freiburg,  18Ci>);  F.  Mi- 
dNll%  tiliO  eUof  advocate  of  tlae  Restitution  theory,  in 
Ua  Jooraal,  AUkr  md  OjfhAarmg;  F.  W.  Scbultt,  Die 
StUipfiHigiiifnehi/^  nach  NaturviMenschnft  und  Bibel 
(Ootha,  W't)  :  Haltzer,  />«•  !n>J!^<  If  Sch  jifunpffff- 
$chichte  (Leips.  lHf.7,  vol.  i);  Wolff,  Ufflulimrj  ,Ur  WeU- 
tchi'ipfung  nnch  Natur  und  Schrift  (Frankfort,  lf6fi): 
Zdcuer,  in  Der  Btxei*  dt*  fikadimt,  No.  1,  translated 
in  Meth.  Qitart.  Rrv.  April,  l«6f>,  art,  2 ;  Tayler  I^wis, 
Bir  liinjn  ,  f  Creation.    See  Gkxksis;  M.w  ;  Spf.cif.s. 

Creationism,  or  (in  the  German  mode  of  upelling 
from  a  Sttppoaod  a4|eeiiTa)  Ghwatlanisn),  i«  a  tech- 
nical t«n  (very  oommon  among  Qamail  pbiloeophors 
•ad  (Bvinoi,  bnt  not  yet  fnlly  nataraHied  In  English) 
fcrOBOOftlMthrci^  or  four  theories  conceniing  the  or- 
||^  of  the  human  soul.  It  derives  not  only  the  soul 
of  Adam,  but  ever^'  ratioul  sool,  directly  from  God, 
thoqgfa  not  by  way  of  aa  mumaHon  in  a  Qnostic  or 
paadidstie  sense,  but  by  aa  act  of  creatioa;  and  snp- 

posen  that  the  soul  is  tniitedtO  the  IxkI  v  .it  tlic  inonirnt 
rf  its  p'iKTiition  or  iiftcrwaids.  It  ditTors  from  trn- 
(luciunifm  or  f/rneixttionism,  so  calletl,  which  teaches 
that  the  soul  is  propagated,  together  with  the  body, 
tbrengimmiweeasqfgwwiaUeaftomagotoage,  and 
from  the  theory  of  pre-erittmcf,  which  assumes  that 
each  soul  descends  from  another  world,  and  a  previous 
mode  of  existence,  into  the  Ixxly,  to  leave  it  again  at  the 
close  of  its  earthly  pilgrimage.  Creationism  is  traced 
badi  to  Ariitotle,  who  made  an  essential  distinction 
batwWB  the  animal  soul  (^'vxii)  and  the  rational  prin- 
ciple (w»Pc)i  and  derived  the  former,  together  with  the 
boily,  frnii  ^,'l•n^•^ation,  the  latter  fmm  witlinut  or 
above,  as  a  part  or  reflex  of  the  general  reason  of  God. 
Slalo,  «B  tte  aOw  baad,  taaigbt     tiiaoiy  af  pcMi^ 


istence,  which  was  introduced  into  Christian  theology 
hj  Ocigen.   TertuUion  was  the  founder  of  tradadaa- ' 
ism.  Th»  wbolaqaasllni  of  tbe  origin  of  the  aool  WBB 

first  seriously  discussed  during  the  I'elaj;iaii  eotitro- 
versy,  in  connection  witii  tlie  jiroMcin  of  here(iit:iry 
sin  and  guilt.  (Sec  SehafT.  Church  Uuitory^  iii,  830 
sq.)  Felagius,  and  several  Oriental  fathers,  held  the 
erealioa  theory,  wbleb  Ml  in  with  his  view  of  the 
complete  innocency  of  every  child  that  is  bom.  Je- 
rome was  also  a  creationist,  although  he  wrote  against 
I'elagiiis.  "  <jiuiti(!ie,"  he  vs.  ' •  1  teiih  fui/ricatur 
aninias,  cujua  vellu  fecisse  est,  et  conditor  esse  non 
oessat."  He  appeals  for  this  view  to  the  naeaaaing 
creative  activity  of  God,  and  to  such  paraages  as  John 
V,  17;  Zech-  xli;  Psa.  xxxiil,  15.  Augustine  fre- 
quently nssed  the  (jiie^tidii,  Imt  never  arri\  ed  at  a 
satisfui  lory  solution.  He  wavered  between  creation- 
ism and  traducianism  ;  but,  on  tbe  whole,  he  was  in- 
clined to  the  latter,  which  beat  agreed  with  bis  doc- 
trine of  bendilny  ifai.  "Where  tiM  Scripture,"  be 
says,  "  renders  no  certain  testimony,  bonun  inquiry 
must  beware  of  deciding  one  way  or  the  other.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  salvation  to  luiow  anything 
oeming  it,  Scr^ttoie  would  have  said  more." 
AngnstiniiB  dtrinet  tradndairism  baa  Ibnnd  more  ao> 
ccptance.  But  creationisni  has  never  been  without 
snpjjorters,  among  whom  I^cibnitz  (in  his  Ihrodicy) 
occupies  a  prominent  position.  Tbe  great  argument 
in  flivor  of  cnathmism  is  that  it  goards  the  digni^ 
and  oplritnatt^  of  the  rational  eoni,  which  diflbrs  in 

kind  from  the  animal  «oul,  and  is  the  ]>ro]ier  seat  i>f 
tile  iiiiauc;  of  GihI.  'rraihieiunihm  is  lialile  to  the 
objection  of  niateriali/.ing  the  soul.  But  creationism 
mahes  the  union  of  body  and  soul  accidental  and  me- 
cbanical,  and  deaa  not  aeeoaat  fcr  the  tninsmlsrioii 
of  sin  from  generation  to  generation.  It  tnusit  cither 
confine  sin  to  the  sensual  sphere,  which  is  not  true 
(for  unl>elief,  pride,  pn  fanity,  blasphemy,  arc  spirit- 
ual sins),  or  assume  that  each  soul,  becomes  sinful  by 
contact  with  the  naturally  generated  body;  ainoa^ 
from  tbe  creative  hands  of  God,  it  can  only  proceed 
fVec  from  sin  and  defect,  like  the  soul  of  our  first  par- 
cnti:.  These  ilitficnlties  on  both  sides  point  to  a  tlienry 
which  combini  s  the  truths  of  creationism  and  of  tradu- 
cianism, and  avoids  their  errors.  Every  hoaMa  being, 
both  as  to  body  and  soul,  ia  a  child  of  ita  passnH,  and 
at  the  same  time  aoeatngeef  Almli^i^  God. 

Cionluiv  Cp>op>  pA^ft,  anfaialBif  or  jpM^ 

having  thing;  KriT/ia  'less  ili--tinetivply  Kjirrir;  on 
Rom.  viii,  19,  sec  the  Bapti$t  Quarter^,  Apr.  1867,  art. 
2] ;  bnt  also  yys,  ajWreCrt^nwrbig  crsatore,**  dse- 
where  "eroejiing  thing,"'!,  c.  not  merely »K7)<i&  [q.  v.], 
but  any  gliding  or  short-legged  quadruped),  a  general 
term  in  the  Scriptnrea  ftr  any  anfanal  (q.  t.)1  See 
also  Dounnm  Cbbatubb. 

In  tiie  TfewlWt.  tliis  word  designates,  1.  7%s  viob 
creation,  any  or  all  created  objects  or  Ixiings  ;  *'o  Horn, 
viii,  30,  "Nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  crta- 
turt,"  etc. ;  Col.  1, 15,  "  the  first-b<im  (Master)  of  eveiy 
creaters;"  Bev.  iii,  14, "  the  beginnfaig  (sonroe)  of  the 
er«a«Mfi  of  God:  comp.  abe  Ber.  18;  Heb.  ir,  18. 
•?.  Ilnvum!!'/.  (^r  flio  whole  human  race,  in  the  universal 
fiense;  so  Mark  x,  G,  "  But  from  tlic  l>cginning  of  the 
creation  (Kritrtojc')  God  made  them  male  and  female." 
The  woid  hen  cannot  mean  the  creation  in  general, 
since  we  And  titrtmc  to  explala  tfie  word  mrlmt,  or  to 
bring  the  meaning  back  to  it.  Mark  xvi,  15,  "Preach 
,  the  (losjiel  to  every  crrnture  •"  Col.  i,  23,  "the  Gospel 
J  which  was  preaclivil  to  iwry  rrenlitre  which  is  under 
heaven."  That  mankind  alone  is  here  alluded  to  is 
self-evident,  and  tfw  empwasion  **  onder  bsaren' '  shows 
that  all  reasonable  beings  on  eaitil  are  to  be  included 
in  the  meaning.  Particularly  remarlEable,  though  dif- 
ferent in  sense,  is  (lie  ]k:i.s,«age  Rom.  viii,  19  22.  ''  F'or 
the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waitetb  for  the 
of  Ibo  aona  of  God.  Vw  liw 
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)  latjtel  Id  TMrity,  ml  wlllfai^,  tat  bj  Nik 

n  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hop*;  be- 


was  mad* 

son  of  him 

caui»«  the  creatutr  Itself  also  shall  bo  deliverad  fWiai 
the  bondage  of  corruption,  into  the  j;!('ri(ai>  lil  erty  of 
the  children  of  God.  For  we  know  that  the  whole 
cmMM  gsMiwtb,  and  twv^toOite  piiBtQfeth«r  mtfl 
now,"  in  which  also  the  expreadon  creature  la  uaed  to 
desiitnate  the  totality  of  mankind.  This  is  first  indl- 
cate<i  l>y  the  ycip  in  verse  which  V)rings  forward  in 
behalf  of  the  Xoyii^oftai  which  rests  on  it,  that  "oU 
HHBVH'<  takes  part  in  this  aspiration  and  in  tht  bope 
oTftitare  glorificatioD."  In  ver.  8»,ChristiaiH,a>jBi< 
of  hnmanity,  are  set  over  against  the  wMe  of  it.  We 

Onniit  here  |]lac  p  ChristinnM  in  rnntnist  "  itfl  the  >ri/;ri- 

imaie  creation,  and  overlook  entirely  the  non-Cllri^s- 
tian  part  of  mankind,  to  whom  a  vague  lonj^ing  after 
the  ^nriow  ikeedom  of  the  dUldran  of  God  could  bo 
btMor  attilbnted  tbra  to  inanlnate  natare.  Paid  no- 
where speaks  of  a  "e)Miii:;c"  or  (jlorification  of  the 
earthly  abode  of  men;  this  cola  is  exclusively  re- 
served' for  man  (1  Cor.  xi,  35-50). — KrchI,  jV.  T.  I/and- 
wSrtertueht  see  also  EUicott,  TAs  Dtttuiif  nfthe  Crta- 
tun,  Sd.  od.  1868 ;  Journal  of  8aeni  IMmOrnn^  Oct. 
1862,  p.  27. 

The  LiviKo  Cbratuues  sj>oken  of  in  Ezekiel  x, 

1&,  17,  M  0»?,  cAoy, 
aliof;  the  ^wovof  Rev- 
cUtions  V,  vi,  S(j.,  im- 
properly "  beast"),  are 
imaginary  or  compo- 
site beings,  symboUeal 
of  the  divine  attributes 
and  operations,  such  as 
in  tho 


Aodent  Oriental  oompoilte  WInrnd  FlpirM :  1.  Egyptian ; 

'J.  A'.'yrian. 

mythological  tepreaeutations  of  all  antiquity.  See 
Caamm. 

Credence-table,  or  Credence,  a  t.ible  beside 
the  altar,  on  which  the  cup,  etc.,  are  placed  in  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  mass.  Du  Cange  says  that  the  word 
ertdeiUiariut  means  prmffutlator^  one  that  tastes  bofim- 
hamd,  and  tb»  lateonM  ■eems  to  be  to  an  andent  ooorb^ 
practice,  performed  by  cni>-bonr<T»  and  carvers,  >vho 
were  recjuired  to  taste  th«  wines  niid  meats  wiiii  li  thcv 
presented  (.ururitntit  ffrntia),  to  insure  the  *-afetv  of 
the  monarch.  The  Italian  word  eredauUra  has  tha 
■ame  meaning.  Hence  alio  tiie  grwJwIi  lufti,  cn> 
dence-plate,  on  which  cup-bearers  cndaietd  the  wine, 
and  which  means  generally  a  plate  on  which  a  person 
offers  anythini^  to  am  tlier ;  rreylrm-titche,  credence- 
table,  a  8idelM)ar(l,  a  cuplioard  with  a  table  for  the  pur- 
poaa  of  arranging  in  order  and  hMfifag  tbe  dilnldn(> 
•pparatns  therein.  Credences  were  eoaam  in  aa* 
dent  churches.  In  the  Liturgies  under  the  names  of 
Chrysostom  and  St.  James  we  infet  with  the  words 
irpMtatc  and  iraparpairtiov.  In  the  Ordo  ilomanus 
the  names  obUuionariim  and  pnthaU  ocrur,  and  one 
it  made  tba  •:qilanation  of  the  other.  We  meet  also 
whb  Oie  iratd  pamteriast,  beeaose  when  the  offerings 
were  received,  preparation  was  made  nut  of  them  for 
the  lord's  Supper.  In  many  instances  the  place  of 
the  t  n  dcm  e-taUle  was  supplied  by  a  shelf  across  the 
piscina:  this  shelf  was  aithar  of  wood  or  atone,  and  ia 
to  be  Amnd  In  maqj  eld  ekotdiM.  TlM«Nef«r^ 


Credeooo-Ubla. 


<&iu»4aUM  li  one  of  the  reitantttom  of  obaolote  i 
which  have  maiked  the  ao-caDad  Paaejite 

in  England  — Farrar,JBpeiw.JXA«.T.}  Cflhonil, JiM 

cktit  ChriMumity. 

Creditor  (Htjl'S,  no$kA'^  a  faulcr,  2  Kings  iv,  ] ; 
Isa.  1,  1;  elsewhere  "extortioner,"  "usurer,"  etc.; 
nr^.  mfi^hthrh',  debt,  Dent,  xv,  2;  ^o»««ni|C,  ft  Icwt 
er,  Luke  vii,  41).   See  Debt  ;  LoAH. 

Oredaer,  Kamv  Avooit,  ma  bom  Jan.  10^  1797, 

at  Walt*'r«hjiuscn,  near  Gotha.  He  sfuflied  at  .Ten.t, 
Bre.ilau,  :iiid  (joltiniccn.  In  1830  he  tnicamc  professor 
extrao^Jin.^ry  of  theology  at  Jena,  and  in  IH^ii  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  ordinary  professor  at  Gies- 
aen.  He  dlea  in  1887.  AmoBg  hia  nuneions  writ- 
ings arc,  Dt  Prophet  Joel  (therteltt  u.  trUart  (HaUe, 
1831)  : — Initritge  z.  Einlrit.  in  die  liS>li$chen  ScAr.  i : — 
Die  Etangeiiin  iler  Pe/iiner  o<U  r  Judenchritten  (\\s,\\q, 
1832,  U)  i—Iku  altUtt.  UrtvangeUtm  (Halle,  18:3^) : 
—BUbk.  indatK.T,  (DaUe,  1886) :—Zur  Ge$ch.  de» 
Kanont  (llallc,  1847 ;  new  edition  bj  Volckmar,  with 
additions.  Bcrl.  1860) :— Am  jV.  T.fStr  daJcendt  Leaer 
((Jiess.  1841-4.'!,  2  vols.).  Crodncr  was  one  of  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  Rationalistic  school  in 
Gennany.  In  man^  ef  his  works  his  theological 
views  are  but  little  apparent,  and  these,  especially  his 
Einlritung,  are  generally  valued  by  theologians  of  all 
school  fur  their  vaf^t  amount  of  information.  In  ."ome 
of  his  later  works,  however,  he  shows  himself  a  very 
determined  Itationnlist.  Credner  took  also  an  active 
part  in  the  raligbua  controveniei  of  hia  time^  poblisb* 
ing  a  number  of  books  In  defense  of  the  rights  of  the 
l{;iti(inali-tic  y.\ri\  tn  remain  in  the  state  chnreh,  and 
to  enjoy  litH;rty  of  preaching  and  teaching  He- 
rtehtiffung  der  protectant.  Kircke  DeuttMandi,  l^-t.i ; 
Asfararivn,  1847 ;  Di*  aioUekm  Vtritna^  etc.,  lt»53). 
Credner  also  eontrlbnted  many  articles  to  German  pe- 
rifKlicals,  and  to  Kitto's  Cyclopeedia  of  BihISeal  JUitTi 
ature. — llerzog,  Reat-Enc^klop.  six,  3ti6. 

Oiaefl  (eradbMv  te  beBefe\  •  Ami  of  werti  In 

which  artir  ler<  of  Mtrf  are  comprehended;  not  neo- 
es.wrily  a  complete  summary  of  the  faith,  but  a 
statement  re»i»ecting  some  points  which  are  funda- 
mental, and  have  been  disputed.  See  CoxFKSstoa. 
For  iastaaoe,  while  tlM  doctrine  ef  die  oiMMMMf  moit 
be  reckoned  a  fundamental  part  of  the  apostle's  doc- 
trine, it  is  yet  not  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  a*  a  doctrine. 
Hence  some  infer  that  it  was  not  b-lun^il,  though  the 
more  obvious  inferen<»  would  be  that  it  was  not  dis- 
puted  (Eden,  s.  v.) 

L  In  tlie  early  Eastern  Church  a  aanaiaiy  of  tliia 
sort  was  called  fia^rjfia,  the  Imom,  because  tiie  cate- 
chumens were  required  to  learn  it,  Stmu'tinies.  from 
the  nature  of  its  contents,  or  tha  uses  to  which  it  was 
applied,  it  was  cellad  e^w/SoXev,  ^snMnt,  a  roa^ 
token,  or  badge,  aa  a  aaal-ring— the  proof  of  octh^ 
4a*ji  aoBietimte  aoysiri  rtipda  Jidei,  the  rule,  er  tti 
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nda  €f  Wfh;  iriortt,  tAe  faith;  opoq  or  tKcoaii  ici- 
wwg,  tint  df^rmnatittm  or  expoiUion  ^  the  faith.  The 
wd  vi/ifiekov  (wakkmurdy  ioken\  **  nhtmm  bomnr* 
•d,  M  some  of  tim  fttbus  uaert,  from  military  lan- 
(i^sgv,  or,  as  otben  uwrt,  from  th^  Higns  of  reco|;ni- 
tion  in  U150  among  the  heathen  in  tht-ir  rnvBteric^,  <le- 
notea  «  tact  and  a  shibboleth  whereby  each  chnich 
my  kaow  its  «>wn,  and  la  dmiUted  tfanragh  ha  mem- 

bers  as  a  warnint;  f\;^:iiri»t  the  snares  of  ononucif  or 
false  brethreu"  (^Uiml.-.  /Jarlif  Chrutianif^.  pt.  iii.  eh. 

Tl). 

**Hanj  confessions  of  faith  are  to  be  found,  nearly 
COIfespoudfng  wMi  die  creeds  which  we  now  poeseea, 
in.  the  writbigt  of  the  wliest  Cstfaers.  For  example, 
in  Jnatlii  Hutyr,  Irencas,  Terttdllan,  Origen,  Cyp- 
lian,  the  Apostolic  ('ori<titation9  (cited  in  Wall,  on  In- 
Jtmt  Baptiim,  11,  pU  ii,  ch.  ix,  §  10,  p.  439,  and  in 
Bingham,  bk.  x,  ch.  iv).  W«  imrt  abo  eneds  of 
atverml  diflferent  churches  preserved  to  va,  agredng  ia 
rabstancv,  bat  slightly  varying  in  form ;  as,  the  creeds 
(if  JcruKalem,  Osarca,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Aquileia, 
etc.  (see  thein  in  Bingham,  1.  c).  But  until  the  time 
of  tkit  CooncU  of  Nice  there  does  not  appear  to  have  ! 

Inm  tnj  OM  pvtieaUr  creed  whkh  pcevailed  uoiTer- 
mSij,  in  the  aaim  wctdi^  and  commeiided  by 

the  fiama  vnlwaal  authorllj**  (Brawna,  Om  III  IMrttf- 
nme  ArtideB^  art  viii). 

As  for  the  authority  of  creadi^  the  PM««laat  doc- 
trine is  thai  the  cned  may  he  mema  dxtrmm  (stand- 
ard ef  doctrine),  bat  that  ttie  Bible  alone  le  norma  jMes 
(rule  of  faith).  So  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith  (Discount  on 
Chrittian  Uuum),  K[i«aking  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, says,  "  We  receive  the  Confession,  not  as  a 
mle  of  fikith  and  life,  for  this  only  th«  Scriptues  can 
be,  bat  aa  containmg  onr  system  of  Mth,  te  centnat 
with  Arniinianlsm  and  Pclagianisni,  as  well  as  Socin- 
ianisro  and  Komanisra.  We  accept  it  in  its  legitimate 
historical  sense,  as  understood  and  interpreted  through 
thehiataiyof  oar  cbofcb  . . . .  and  ea  '  conuining  the 
syttea  of  doctrine  tangbt  In  tbe  Holy  Scriptures.' 
My  lilicrty  here  is  not  to  be  judged  of  another  man's 
conscience.  Any  other  view  not  only  puts,  for  all 
practical  pur]io9es,  the  Confession  above  the  Scrip- 
tures, bat  also  pota  somebody's  theological  system 
above  tfieConAuiiton.**  The  experience  of  the  Charch 
has  attested  the  value  of  creeds  aa  standards  of  doc- 
trine. Churches  without  creeds  (e.  g.  the  Society  of 
Frii'n'lsi)  have  been  torn  by  (Inctrinal  ^ii^.«l■n8ion8  quite 
as  thoroughly  as  those  which  have  adopted  confessions 
of  faith.    See  CoSFnasiona. 

2.  Tbe  flrst  object  of  creeds  was  to  distinguish  the 
Cbarch  fhjm  the  world,  from  Jews  and  paj^nns.  In 
this  view,  the  earlit-'t  f  iriuularii's  I'f  thi'-  kind  con- 
tained simply  the  leading  doctrines  and  facts  of  tbe 
Christian  religion;  and  it  was  only  neeeaaaiy  that 
they  abonld  be  generally  and  briefly  espMied;  the 
fflfftrsnce  l}ing  not  in  the  exposition,  bnt  In  tbe  cre- 
denda,  the  "things  to  l)c  believed"  themselves.  The 
second  object  was  to  dutinguish  between  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  faith ;  between  those  who  !•> 
tatned  the  apostolic  doctrine,  and  those  who,  ttuoogb 
nnaathorbed  speculations,  had  departed  fkem  it,  and 
fallen  into  different  errors  on  important  points. 
Creeds  of  this  kind,  therefore,  contained  the  funda- 
mental truths,  with  brief  expositions,  declaratory  of 
the  sense  in  -which  they  were  to  be  nndentaod,  in  or- 
der to  tfie  fttll  TBoepHon  of  the  doctrine  of  Soiptare 
respecting  tbcm.  The  Apotttcf'  Crred  is  of  the  first 
class,  the  Mirme  and  At/utjuisian  of  the  second;  the 
Nicene,  especially,  having  the  most  solemn  sjinction 
of  the  congregated  chorcbes  of  Christ.  Other  creeds 
and  eonfbssfcwa  have  been  at  lafesr  periods  adopted  by 
different  churches,  orthodox  In  fundamentals,  but  dif- 
fering greatly  on  some  questions  of  comparatively 
lighter  moment.  See  Conff-shions.  TIk-sc  were  so 
extended,  in  oonseqaence,  aa  to  embrace  not  only  the 
prindpal  doetriMt  of  fha  ftllh,  bat  the  peediar  Tiaws 


of  the  churches  which  agreed  npoa  (hem,  on  thoee 
subjects  of  controveny  by  which  tbe  age  was  distin^ 
goished.   All  these  as*  nnqnestionably  tests,  and 

were  designed  aa  SOch,  and  all  were  ncrc««rirA- ;  the 
first  cla.'-s  to  aeenre  the  renunciutiou  of  Jtifiai'-ni  and 
paganism  ;  the  wcond  class  to  cxcluilc  those  from  the 
Chaich  wIm  had  made  shipwreck  of  the  Ctith;  the 
iMid  dase  to  pfonwte  poaea,  by  ebligjag  Christians 
differing  considerably  in  non-essentials  to  form  them- 
selves into  distinct  religious  societies  (U.  W  atson, 
Worts,  vii.  l^K).  As  tn  the  ust  of  creeds  as  confes- 
sions of  faith  in  tbe  Christian  Church,  see  Sartori- 
os,  Nothmmdigkfit  dsr  UnUtdu*  GlatAmtbeknmtmim 
(Stuttg.  1846) ;  Miller,  On  Crredt  (Presb.  Board) ;  Bo- 
nar,  Scottiih  Cateckims (1866').  lYefaco ;  Confessions. 

For  the  three  anricni  i  rt nix.  tlir  Api'stlcs',  the 
Athanasian,  and  the  Nicene,  see  l>elow;  and  also  Har- 
vey, /littery  and  Theology  of  the  Three  Crteda;  Gae« 
ricke,  ChrittL  SymboUk,  §  12;  Coleman,  Ancient  Chrit. 
Hanity,  ch.  xiv,  §  4  ;  Walch,  Bihlioth.  Symh.  Vttui.  ; 
N'  W  Emjland^r,  July,  1866,  art.  xi ;  Amer.  Church  Rev. 
July,  1806,  art.  iv  ;  Hare,  Contat  mth  Rome,  p.  31S; 
Burnet,  On  the  ArticUs  (Introduction) ;  .Shedd,  Hist. 
^  JDotirmu,  IA.  vii ;  Bingham,  Oriy.  Ecclet.  bk.  x, 
eb.  IB;  Yossfais,  De  ntttu  SmMu  Optra,  t.  vi;  Aa 
authorities  cited  undar  oach  Mad  bslow ;  and  the 
tide  Symbolism, 

CREED,  Apostles',  an  early  summarv  of  the 
Christian  liith,  hi  which  all  Christian  churches,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Protsstant,  agrse.  Angtistine  eella  it  rt^w 

via  f<l  i  brrti's  et  tpimdii ;  bren's  numero  rfrborum, 
gruutii*  pondert  teiUenttarum.  "  The  antiquity  of  this 
compendium  of  Christtan  doctrine,  and  the  veneration 
in  which  it  hsa  been  held  in  the  Chnrch  of  Christ,  are 
drcMmstancea  which  deservedly  entitle  It  to  be  pablle- 
ly  pronounced  fVom  time  to  time  in  our  assemblies  as 
containing  the  great  outline  of  the  faith  we  profess, 
and  to  be  committed  to  the  memory  of  our  children, 
for  the  perpetoation  of  that  laitb  from  age  to  age"  (B. 
Watson,  (FeriifVlVdM!).  It  k  aa  IsllMrt,  latfai  and 
Ea^iili: 


htm.  I  AvKtk. 

Credola1>snin,Pitnraaa-]  I  beHeve  in  Ood  the  VUbsr 

nipotcntnn,  CreatoTen  roell  et'  Almtg'hty,  Maker  of  heaven 
tcnai.  Kt  in  Jwum  Chrirtuin,|and  earth,  and  in  Jesus  ChrUt 
filJum  ejn«  unlcum,  domlniim.  only  Son  o«r  I>^>r<l,  wJio 
n<»trura ;  qui  conceiitiiB  est  de  WB«  roncfivi'*!  hy  the  Holy 
Hplrilii  Simctn;  nslu"  ex  M»-'01ir»«t;  l>Hrn  nf  tin' Virv'ln  .Ma- 
nn %  Irvine;  jnw-u-  ruti  runtin  ry  ;  -nrfi  r.  ■]  itmiiT  I'oiitlii*  I'i- 
ril.'it.  ;  (Tui-ifixii!i,  mnrtiniK  et  late,  wan  cnid(i<»(1,  <le«il,  and 
o  tniliiH  ;  (i.  i-fTDdit  »d  Infnr- iHirU'tl:  hcdeacended  Intolicll: 
na ;  tcrtia  die  murrexita  mor-  the  third  day  he  ro«e  from  the 
tnisj  saaendlt  a*  ealss;  aedet  " 
•d  Mstonna  Dal  I'klris  oomt- 
potentls ;  ind«  vealoma  est  jn- 
dicarv  vivos  et  mortaas.  Cre- 
do in  Splritum  Sanetam;  sanr- 
tan  e<xle#iam  catholieam, 
s«nrtr>nim  r<rmrnnnionein ;  re- 
mi-  inii  ni  pi  rrKliinim ;  cnnii:' 
reiurrcciioDMa ;  et  vitam  Bter- 


and  iHteth  on  the  right  hao^ 

of  God  the  Father  Almighty; 
from  thenrc  lie  shall  conic  to 
Judge  the  quick  and  tlic  ilrnd. 
I  believe  in  the  Holy  (;iin<t; 
the  holy  (Jalliflic  t'liiirch,  the 
comniiinloii  of  wxlnl" ;  the  for- 
(rivcne«i«  offini';  Ihi'  n'furrec- 
tioo  of  the  body;  nod  the  IM^ 
everlatitlnK.  Amen. 

1.  It  is  held  by  numy  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
that  this  creed  waa  composed  liy  the  apostles  then- 
selves,  who,  daring  Uieir  stay  at  Jerasalen  soon  after 

our  Ixjrd's  ascension,  under  the  puifliinre  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  agreed  upon  it  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  as  n  mark  of 
distinction,  by  which  they  were  to  know  friends  from 
foes.  Rnfinns  says  (about  A.D.  400,  in  his  Kjcporit. 
8ymboU)t  **  There  wea  an  aadent  tradition  that  the 
apo•^t1c<l,  being  about  to  depart  from  Jernialem,  first 
settled  a  rule  for  their  future  preaching,  lest,  after  they 
were  .-ejuirnted  from  e:nh  olluT,  thf  v  slumlii  c.\i"Hirid 
different  doctrines  to  those  whom  tlicy  invited  to  tlio 
CSnlstlan  (Ssitb.  Wherefore,  being  all  assembled  to- 
gether and  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  composed 
this  short  rule  of  their  preaching,  each  one  contributing 
his  scntem  0,  and  left  it  as  a  rule  to  l>c  pvcn  to  all  be- 
lievers" (Harvey,  Eed.  Angl.  Vinda,  i,  565;  Biag- 
hna,       JEpsI.  bk.  x,  Ch.  iii). 
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mider  ^  nnie  of  AngrnsttM  preteada  |  History  of  the  ApoiUaf        (Loud.  1702,  8to);  Buw 


to  tell  as  what  article  was  contrilmted  liy  each  a|>0H- 
de.  Peter  said,  "  I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mfgbty."  John,  "  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth." 
Jabmi,  **Aiid  in  Jmos  Christ,  hit  only  Son  oar 
Lotd.**  Andimr,  **  Who  mu  enioaived  by  the  Holy 
Ghoit,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Marj-."  Philip,  "  Suffered 
under  Poatiua  Pilate ;  was  crucified,  dctd,  and  bur- 
ied." 'neani^"He  descon<le<l  intu  hell;  tho  third 
day  he  kom  agdn  tnm  tho  dead."  SArtholomew, 
**H«  a»e«nd«d  Into  Iimvmi,  md  rittotb  at  the  right 
hand  of  (lod  the  Father  Almij^hty."  Mntthi  w,  "From 
thi-nct"  ho  shall  cumc  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  d»'.id." 
James,  tho  son  of  Alphwus,  added,  "  I  Ijclicve  in  the 
Holy  Ghott ;  the  boly  Catholic  Church."  Simon  Ze. 
lotea,  **Tba  ooonmmion  of  saints,  the  forgivencas  of 
sins."  Jude,  the  hrother  of  Jaiiipss,  "  'I'ln'  re.«iirrection 
of  the  body."  Maltliias,  "  1  he  life  everlasting."  And 
OeeonliOgly  tiw  creed  was  called  SyaAolum  Apottoli- 
em,  Mb^ig  nado  up  of  sentences  joiotly  ooatributed 
after  tlio  manner  of  persons  paying  each  tiielr  ahot  or 
share  of  the  reckoning.  But  this  derivation  obvioosly 
coafounda  the  word  avfiiioXov  with  ai'UfioXt], 

8. It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  creed,  in  its 
pwaent  Ibnn  at  least,  is  not  of  later  data  than  the 
ftnrth  csiitury.  a.  Nalthor  Lnlce  In  ttio  Acts  of  the 

A)X)stles.  nor  any  ecclesiastical  writi-r  Ijcfurc  tlie  flftli 
century,  nmke.t  mention  of  an  asfcnihly  of  the  apos- 
tles for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  creed,  b.  The  fathers 
of  the  first  throe  centaiiee,in  disputing  against  her^ 
ties,  endeavor  to  prove  that  tho  doetrineo  contained  !n 
ttla  creed  were  taught  by  the  ^poetics,  bat  thi-y  ni  vor 
pretend  that  tho  apostles  composed  it.  c.  llad  the 
u|)i)!<ik-s  comixised  it,  it  would  have  been  tho  same  in 
ail  churchea  and  Ages.  Bat  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
Many  creeds  were  extant  tn  the  ftwrtb  eentniy,  wUdi 
dUTered  not  nnly  in  the  terms,  but  also  in  the  articles ; 
aono  omitted  in  one  were  inserted  in  others,  soch  as 
Che  ''descent  into  hell,"  tho  " 
•nd  "tho  Uft  OTorlaating." 

4.  It  b  almoct  impomtble  now  to  asoertdn  tho  an- 
thorship  nf  thi^  crocd  :  its  antiquity  may,  however,  \te 
infcrrc<l  fruiu  the  fact  that  the  whole,  as  it  now  stands, 
villi  llie  exception  of  "he  descended  into  hell,"  may 
be  fotud  in  the  wovlu  of  Ambroee  and  Koflnus,  the 
fbrmer  of  whom  floarlalwd  in  the  tUid  centnry  and 
the  latter  in  the  fourth. 

6.  In  oariy  agea  it  was  not  admitted  into  the  Lit- 
nrgy,  though  catecbumen!«  were  required  to  subscribe 
it  before  they  wore  admitted  to  bnptisai.  The  nse  of 
It  tn  pnbUe  worship  was  lint  Institnted  In  the  Greek 
Cbur<  li  :it  ,\ntio<  h,  and  introduced  into  the  RuTiinn 
Churth  ill  the  eleventh  century,  whemo  it  |iassed  into 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. "  The  Westoainster  divines  sobjmned  it,  along 
with  the  Ten  Commandmento  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
to  their  catechisms.  a<'coiiij>iiiii<-d  with  this  explana- 
tory statement :  '  It  is  here  annexed,  not  as  though  it 
were  composed  by  the  apostles,  or  ongbt  to  be  esteem- 
ed as  canonical  Soiptores,  as  the  Ton  Comnuuidinents 
and  Lord's  Prayer,  but  beeanse  it  is  a  briaf  snm  of  the 
Christian  faith,  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  (Jod.  and  an- 
ciently received  in  tlie  cluirclies  of  Chri.«t'  "  (Cunning- 
ham, Uutnrical  Theolofftf,  i,  chap,  iii,  8(1).  It  finds  \t» 
place,  with  the  Decalogue  and  the  LonA's  Prayer,  in 
the  eatoehistna  of  the  Hethodbt  Episcopal  and  I^sby. 
tcrian  rhun  lios.  Tt  is  u^ed  in  the  Imptismal  ctmfes- 
sioii  in  the  Greek,  Itoinan,  English,  IJefoniied,  Luther- 
an, .Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Protestant  Kpi-Topal 
churches.  The  phrase  he  descended  into  bell"  is 
omitted  fat  some  Itoms  of  the  creed  nsed  In  Pntestant 

clinri'lies;  in  the  Protesit^uit  rpi-cny.al  Churrh  it  is  o|>- 
tiuiml  to  use  it  or  "he  went  into  the  place  of  lieparted 
spirits."  It  is  to  l>G  noted  that  no  other  creed  than 
the  Apoetlee'  is  used  in  baptisa  fagr  any  Charclu 
^  Ha^  histories  and  expodtlons  of  tlia  Apostles' 
I  { tha  MMt  valmUo  an,  Bag, 


row,  /  .,;  ^<iV((io  of  the  Trffff,  Worlcs,  vol.  U;  I'earsim, 
KjpisUii'H  of  One  Creed  (many  editions;  the  lie^t  are 
Dobson's,  Lond.  1840,  8vo,  with  an  appendix  coutain* 
ing  the  principal  Greelt  and  Latin  creeds ;  and  Buiu 
ton's,  O^ord,  1847, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Witaius,  De  Symholo 
A})oHolico  (Basil.  1739,  4to  ;  translated  by  Frailer, 
Glaagow,  18^,2  vols.  8vo);  Leighton,  \l'urk$,  vol.  ii. 
A  tfaorotigh  InveatigBtkMi  on  the  Koman  Catholic  side 
may  be  found  in  KUyers,  De  SymboU  Apoatoliti  tUvio, 
orupoA,  etc.  (Trevtr.  1849,  8vo>.  Dr.  Nevin  fbmlthea 

an  able  (lisoussinn  in  tlu-  ^ff rrerthurrjh  /?rnVtr,  1^1'.», 
three  articles ;  also  p.  'Mb  sq.  '1  lit-rc  is  an  elab- 
orate article  by  FhWdfit,  Princeton  Rt  ri.  / ,  ( tvHober, 
1852,  which  oppoaaa  not  onW  tho  Tridentine  the- 
ory of  the  origin  of  Iho  ened,  hot  also  tho  modem 
mystico-philnsophical  thcorj'  of  3l0hlcr  and  Newman. 
Apart  from  thc»e  questions,  nearly  all  the  chorcheit  of 
Christendom  agree  in  reverence  for  this  andent  for> 
main  as  a  beautiful,  true,  and  oomprahonsivo  suto. 
ment  of  the  great  ftmdamental  fiwta  of  Christianity ; 
admitting,  with  Dr.  Schaff,  that,  though  if  \^  "not  in 
form  the  prmluctiun  of  the  apoatles,  it  is  a  faithful  com- 
pcnd  of  their  doctrines,  and  comprehends  the  leading 
articles  of  the  Aith  in  tho  triono  God  and  his  revehk 
tion,  tnm  the  creation  to  tiie  lift  oveilarting;  in  sab- 
lime  fimplicity,  in  uir-^urfai^sal  In  brevity,  in  the  most 
beautiful  order,  and  with  liturj^ical  j-olLniiiity ;  and  to 
this  day  It  is  the  common  biitul  of  Gm  k,  liuman,  and 
evangelical  Christendom"  (Schaff,  UitUitji  o/the  Apot- 
talk  dhovA,  §  142,  p.  SeS).  See  also  mods,  Earfy 
Chriftianity,  pt.  iii,  ch.  ri :  Procter,  On  Common  Pray- 
er, p.  227;  llarvcy.  The  JJUt.ttc,  cfth:  Three  Creeds; 
Gncricke,  AUg.  chriiiJ.  Symfjolil:,  §  12 ;  Biugham,  Oriff. 
Eeekt.  bk.  z,  ch.  iu;  Goode,  Dviiiie  JliUe  ^faUk  amd 
Pmetiet,  ch.  iv ;  Conningliam,  ^Moiieai  JlteoUHjif,  ch. 
iii ;  Pc<  k,  Dicine  Rule  of  Fni(h  and  Practice,  2('7  f-q. ; 
I'rtnceion  Ikvicw,  Oct.  1852,  art.  iv;  Sbedd,  JJittory 
of  Ditclrines,  bk.  vii,  ch.  i,  §  S;  Milttmro,  DigtlOlKtt 
(Clark's  Library),  §  23. 

CKKED,  Athanasian,  one  of  the  tkree  groat  creeds. 
It  was  ,it  one  time  supjjoAcd  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Athanosius  in  the  fourth  oentuxy.  Jt  is  also  caUad, 
ft-om  its  openlqg  iroids,  tho  symbol 
IttsaaJbUmrs: 

Svn^iolwm.  Athanaai 


Latin. 

QnUnraqne  vult  talTiu  eue, 
Its  eaiala  opus  est  nt  ten  eat 
calhaUeaa  fldem.  Qnam  nisi 
qultqus  Integrani,  ln«'ktlatam- 
que  aervaTerit :  iib«qu«  dublo 
In  s'tennim  ix-riblt.    Fiilcn  nu- 

Iclil  radiiilic  I  lu<  r  i'>t.  III  ilUlim 
lii  ntii  in  'lYinilalc ;  el  Triui- 
I.iSf  111  in  I'nitntM  veni  rotniir : 


Whoever  wiO  be  saved,  be> 
fore  all  thtnga  Is  k  oeMiiBiy 
that  he  bold  the  cathelfc  lUth. 

Which  faitb.  except  every  <«« 
do  keep  whole  aod  iinilrfiK-d, 
ithniit  <lmibt  he  slmll  ixriA 
<'VfrU!'tiii»:l.v.  Ami  tin-  coth- 
iilii-  fiiitli  l*  tlil«  :  llial  «!■  Wfir- 
-liiii  mil'  tifvl  lu  Trillin.  iiuJ 


>i»fiin<ii  iitew  pcmonRH :  ITriiiily  in  I  nilv  ;  la-illu  r  rnn- 
"iilwtanliam  iM'imrBnli*.  ftmnilttif;  the  p<'r»  in«,  nor  d|. 


ni'iiii' 

Alia  e--it  euini  pi-nionn  I'stru; 
nils  KUii :  alia  Spirltu*  Stincti. 
Sed  Flatris  ot  FUil,  et  gpirllu* 
SrinrH,  una  est  IMvtaltas; 
lequalls  Kloria,  eosMena  ma- 
iwtaa.  QnalU  Pater,  tails  FU- 
rat,  talb  SpiritUM  Sanctos.  In. 
rreatu*  PatiT.  Inrrcaf  iii  Filiii", 
Inirenlii"  Siiniii-  Sanrtim. 
liiiiiion»(H    I'sifr,  imnifn«ii» 


vidlng  Uie  siitMtHDce.  For 
there  la  one  penon  of  the  Fti^ 
tfaer,  aootber  of  the  Son.  and 
anotber  of  the  Holjr  Obost 
Hut  theOedbeadef  ttw  VWthar, 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  iUAy 
(ihost  U  ail  ooo :  the  glor^ 
"»'iunl,  the  mRjeulT  cot<  rn«l. 
Siicli  an  tlio  1  HttiiT  I;  cnrli  is 
tfie  Son,  dnil  ciich  in  llic  ll.  ty 


Filiu",  liiimoni»u«SiiiritiiH  S.'itir  -|i  iliii-'t.    'rlio  I'athrr  nnrrr^M, 


til'.  yKti>niii-<  I'  lliT,  tv'i  rriiii' 
riliHN  i<  ti  riMi-«  ."^I'ii itii-  S-ino- 
ttiK  Kt  laini-n  umi  tii'<  r'Ut- 
nl,  aed  iintu  iptrrrnii'.  Sicut 
non  trm  incrcati,  nt-c  tri-a  im- 
naasli  aad  anus  tasnetns,  et 
uaaa  ImMttMb  SSuier 
oaulpMaBs  mai!,  enafpotoas 
mina,  omalpatenB  flpirituf 
Sanctni^  Ft  tamen  nam  tree 
•mmipntentei',  fed  uunAoronlp-i 
otcnj.  Ila  IHiii'  I'nler,  Deil^'iinrr  at 
Filhii'.  Itfu''  Hpiritiw  .'^BMctiiB. i«n<l 


the  Son  iinrri.atf,  nml  th'  M  'lj 
<;hiit  iinrn^nte.  'I'lw  rHthor 
iiicuiiiprehtn.-<ilile,  tlie  Son  in- 
mmprehenalble,  nod  the  Uoly 
Ciboat  incomprebeasible.  The 
Father  otanial,  tbe  Boa  etar^ 
nal,  sad  ilnHair  Oboitetaiw 
naL  And  vet  they  ara  not 
three  elemala,  bot  cme  eteraaL 
Ai  nlfo  there  nro  not  thres 
inocinipn-hfU'lhli'-,  nor  three 

I,  luit  one  nnereated, 

II.  '  iiiiinlicn-'iWe-  J<e 


Kt  tsmcn  non  triw  I»ii.  mvI  likcw i*.'  tlic  l-'ntlicr  1«  almlRli- 
nniii«  e*t  nniii".  Itn  iKuninn''  tv.  the  S<in  alniichty,  and  the 
Pater,  iHrniinus  Fillua,  Dotui-IUuly  Uhoat  almighty.  And 

BHapVet  tfean  ass  nsi  Ihne  aW 
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mcnnnntn  -D  niini,      unni>'mlghty«,  tal  Me  «lrol|rh»jr. 

est  Ikmiinur'  tvuiii  cii  iit  min-  Si  tin-  Kather  h  Oo'l.  the  ?on 
gJUntiiii  iinamiju»nr)iii-  IVr-n.  u  ('•ij<\,  anrt  tln'  II  . ly  Glvict  li^ 
n»ru  l>runi  et  Uiimituiin  roij- tWid.  And  yet  tbtire  are  Dot 
fill  ri  fliri.-tUna  vcriuti-  corn-  Hire*  0<xl»,  but  OtM  Ood.  So 
IK-lilmur,  il*  tDM  LHkw  aul  likeirii«  tbo  Patli«r  is  Lord, 
'          ^  ..^  1^ 

s 


tba  Son  ImA,  and  tlw  Holy 
Obnt  Usi.  Aad  y«»  not 
thiw  Loviii  tm  one  Lord. 
For  Uk*  M  w*  an  eompelled 
by  thR  ( liHjttaa  vwltjr  tn  ac- 
gi-nltu*.  Spirituslkliiiw  l''<iBi'  vnry  poraon  by 
I'atri' et  FIllo;  nnn  iiiiu-i  If  to  be  Ood  and  I/ird, 


ISgiime  invhtlmMiia 
nuUo  «t  fiwtiu;  M 
nee  genltni.  Fflliw  a  Patre 

t«lo  wt;  Doo  facta*,  nee  crv- 
atu«  iod 


til',  fvd  prrx"i  dfu*.  rniiis  orv'i 
I'atiT.  non  tn-c  PbIpj!";  uiiu- 
Kiliiii',  non  In-*  KUil ;  unu? 


•  1  iiri'  wp  forlilddtti  by  the 
ruth  n'li^^ion  to  i-ay  there 
W  thn'i'  (jin\»  and  thrw  IjotA*. 
I'lii'  1- other  in  inaUc  of  none. 


hplritiH    Snnctns,  non 
SpiritOK  SanrtL    Et  in 
Trinltata  nihil  priaawM 
riua,  nihil  najiu  Ml 
BtA  toln  tre«  pcrwnn  roBter- 
m  <Ai  autit.  et  ro(T>t)iinlea.  Ita 
nt  per  Qtunia  (rictii  jam  «upra 
dictum  ewt>  «t  (  nltan  in  Trin 


tn.'i'  neither  creat<>il  nor  begotten, 
hac  The  Son  ia  of  the  Father  alooe ; 

r  OTBated,  bnt  bo- 
goMm.  Tto  Holy  Ohoat  It  of 
the  Fatber  and  of  the  8<m; 
neltlier  madc^uoi'  crealeo,  nor 
heKolten,  but  prnccodlni.'.  So 
there  iii  one  l-nthn,  iml  three 


Itate,  et  Trinilnn  lu  Unltnte  FBlhi>r» ;  one  -<.n.  ii  ^t  thrp«> 
venerandi*  Qui  viill  i  tk'  ^mi* ;  i>ne  Holy  Ghij^t,  not 
galvutef^c, itftdi  Trinit.ite -«  t>- threo  llnly  (Jho't".  And  in 
tiat.  Sod  nec<  -K"riimi  »"i  ml  tMn  I  riiiity  n-.ne  i«  afore  or 
leU-rnani  nib;i(-ni,  ut  incjim*-  after  other ;  none  la  greater  or 


ii'-nem  ijii  "lu.  iMmini  ntwtri 
je«u  (Jhrixti  tiduliter  credat. 
Ert  erso  fidM  rtetii,  nt  creda- 
miu,  et  conJItMarar,  quia 
Daalaai  Mtlar  Jmm  Chria- 
tat,  OeA  IWoa,  Dtna  •»  iMno 
e*L  Den*  ert  ex  »nb«tantin 
Patrb  ante  Mirrala  ceaitu* ;  et 
homo  e*t  ejc  fub^tantia  mntri>< 


loNi  than  another.  But  the 
whole  three  penona  are  co- 
etcma  lOfKhiTt  and  ooeqnaL 
So  Hut  In  dl  tfataiR*,  aa  la  am*- 

•aid,  the  Unity  In  Trinity  and 
the  Trinity  in  Unity  l»  to  bo 

worshipped.  He  tht  refnre  ihat 
will  be  iiaved  inu«t  tSin  think 
iif  the  Trinlry.    Forth.  rtnor«-, 


in  f»CMlo  natu*.  I'crfecluK  it  i»  nefe^wiry  to  eviTln'tlnK 
IXUB,  perfectua  homo :  .  x  Bnl-j-alvntion  that  he  al»o  believe 
ma  ratiooall  et  hnrtian.i  cjirne 


»iilwl'ten«.  jl^rjnali.t  I'nlri  ce- 
cuudum  Divinitatem,  minor 
Patre  i«cuDdum  hiimanita- 
ton.  Qui  Uoet  Deua  ait  et  ho- 
mo, DOO  dno  tamen,  led  uun* 
•rtCtelMN.  Uawanmnon 
MM  Dtvinllaila  In  ear. 
awumptioiM  human- 
In  Denm.  Unit*  omnl- 
no,  non  c<jnfu-<lnne  i«!ii'«t«niup. 
iwd  unltiite  i>«-r*>tiH-.  .Nam 
Kicut  aninia  rafiiinrti-'  rt  i  aro 
nna'«  e?t  hoimx,  it«  ]>'  • '  ho- 
mo itnnn  e>«t  C'hrUtiu.  tjui 
poAciK  <^t  pro  Dalute  noetia, 
de^ndit  ad  infcroi,  t«rUa  die 
reaurrexit  a  flMltaib 
dit  ad  aBta^  Miat  ad 
MD  Dal  FatrSa  OmnlnolenUa: 
inda  ventofna  eat  Judicare  v\- 
TPa  et  roortnoa.  Ad  rnjin  ad- 
TtBtum  omnc*  homlnen  rei-iir- 
Rere  babcnt  com  corporibiu- 
auiK,  ct  reddituri  rant  de  fac- 
ti*  proprils  ratiotw-ni.  Ft  'I'l' 
bona  epenint  ilmn'  in  vlt  xn 
Ktemam,  <)iii  vero  tuala  iu  ig- 
nem  iptomum. 

lli^c   eat  fidea  catholica, 
qnaro  nitf  qataqne  Meltter  flr> 
miterqae  crndtdertt,  Mdvoa 
■a  BOB  poterit   Gloria  FattL 
«»  FUla,  et  Spiritnl 
■nitaradB^RiKl^tojetMiie, 


iphlly  the  incnmallon  of  onr 
Ixird  JpouR  ChrUL  For  tbe 
right  faith  ia  that  w  Mteve 
and  confeaa  that  our  Lord  Je- 
KM  Chriat,  the  Hon  of  Ood,  b 
Ood  and  man.  God  of  ih«  nub- 
aunce  of  the  Father,  be^'olten 
before  the  world*;  nnd  man 
of  the  fulwtanre  of  hi"  iiiiither, 
bom  in  the  world.  I'l  rfect 
Ood  and  fwrfiTl  man,  of  <i  rea- 
fonable  aoul  and  hunuin  fl'  nh 
iihoiKiing.  Ki|U«l  to  the  Fa- 
ther a«  tonrhln-^-  hU  OfkUicKl, 
nnd  Inferior  tft  the  Father 
touehing  hla  manhood.  Who, 
altbMigh  he  be  God  and  man, 

«>  be  ia  Mk  two,  bat  one 
rbt.  One,  aot  br  conTer- 
fton  of  the  Godhend  Into  flMii, 
but  hy  takinK  of  tiie  manhood 
into  Ooii.  On'  nltopether,  not 
hy  confnrion  of  iiuli«lanre,  bnt 
by  unity  of  |«rN>n  For  a# 
the  reofonablo  aoul  and  tltiili 
>n''  mno,  00  Ood  and  m^n 
.111  <  'liri-t,  Who  snffere  ' 
fur  our  Hnlvatlon,  deitr«>nded 
Into  bell,  roMS  again  tbe  third 
iay  from  the  dead,  lie 
eanded  Into  lianranf  be  fitteib 
en  the  rlcht  band  «t  tbe  Fa- 
ther, God  Almlfriity.  From 
whence  he  nhall  t  omi-  to  judge 
the  (|Ulck  and  the  <!end.  At 
wbaae  eomlnc  mi  men  fhall 
ri!«e  nf:*\n  with  their  Ixxlle*, 
ml  nhall  ^•^vea^-count  fTthelr 
own  work*.  And  they  that 
have  done  Roml  (»hall  (ro  Into 
life  everlaollng,  and  ihey  that 
have  done  evil  IntoeTerlaating 
fire.  TItbi  ia  the  catbollc  faith 
whidi,  neapt  a  nan  believe 
flilthfkillri  be  eaniMt  be  atTed. 
Glorr  be  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son,  and  to  tbe  H<'ly  Ohnat. 
A»  It  vnt  in  the  beginning.  I< 
now,  and  ever  aliall  be,  world 
wltboat  end.  Ames. 

1.  That  this  creed  wm  not  oompoaed  by  AtbaoMiaa 
ii  dear  en  the  fcllowhiK,  among  otlMr  gramida:  (o) 

Athan!u<jnii  himself  does  not  mcntkn  it,  nor  do  any  of 
Ub  contemporaries,  or  of  the  writers  of  the  following 
Ctntury,  oitcribe  it  to  him.  (6)  The  contents  show  that  it 
ewUnodwTnbMiitntittanbyhiin.  The  word  ^/mov> 


moQ,  eonfitbstnntial,  which,  in  the  timo  of  Athanasinr, 
wu  tbe  token  of  distinction  between  tbe  Catholica  «nd 
tbe  Alius,  doee  not  oeenr  In  fbe  cned,  an  omfssion 

which  would  lj«  inexplicable  in  any  confej^sion  com- 
posed by  this  father.  It  so  plainly  reject*  the  errors  of 
the  Nestoriuna,  Entychians,  and  Monothclitcn,  that  it 
mnat  have  been  writtMi  after  tbe  promulgation  of  tboae 
bcredea.  The  due  trine  concenring  tbe  proeeaslon  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  5v)n  as  well  n.*  from  the  Father, 
diatinctly  asserted  in  tlii«  creed,  is.  one  -w  hich,  however 
scriptural  and  true,  wa»  not  hold  by  the  Eastern  Church 
in  tbe  time  of  Atbaaasius.  (c)  Tbe  is  tbat  of  • 
Lathi,  not  of  a  Greek  writer. 

2.  Votfeius,  Quesnel,  and  others  aacribc  this  creed  to 
Vigilina,  bishop  of  Tljapsun,  in  Africa;  others  to  Vin- 
centiua  of  Lcrins  (5th  century  ),  .tnd  again  others  to 
Yenantins  Fortnnatus,  a  French  Liabop  of  tbe  6tb  cen* 
tnry.  Watariand  aaeribee  It  tn  Hilary,  bishop  df  Aries, 
for  the  following  reasons :  (1.)  Because  Honoratns  of 
Marseilles,  the  writer  of  his  life,  tells  us  that  he  com* 
pofcd  an  "Exposition  of  tin  rneil,  "  u  tuarc  pmiteT 
title  for  tbe  Athanaaian  than  tliut  of  "  Creed"  simply, 
which  it  now  bean.  (2.)  Hilary  was  a  great  admirer 
and  follower  of  Augnstine,  and  the  whole  compoaition 
of  thit«  creed  is  in  a  manner  on  Augustine's  plan,  both 
with  re«pect  to  the  Trinity  and  incarnation.  (3.)  It 
b  agreeable  to  tbe  style  of  liilaiy,  as  Car  aa  we  can 
Jodge  from  the  little  that  ia  left  of  hia  works.  The 
proofs  in  support  of  Ua  ofdnkn  an  te  ikon  dear  and 
satisfartorj'. 

3.  About  A.D.  570  this  creed  became  .«o  fitmousasto 
be  tbe  subject  of  contment ;  but,  for  several  years  af- 
ter, it  bad  not  acquired  tlie  title  of  Athanasian,  but 
was  simply  styled  "  the  Catholic  faith."  Tbe  title  of 
Athanaaian  probably  )x>came  attached  to  it  durini;  the 
Arian  controversy  in  Caul,  as  \mng  an  exiK)>ition  of 
the  system  of  doctrine  ¥  hich  was  opposed  to  tbe  Arian 
system,  and  which  would  naturally  be  called  Athana- 
sian  fW)m  its  chief  propounder.  Many  expositors  of 
this  creed,  and  even  bishops  oftheCbnreh  of  Enfdand, 
while  hi.kling  the  doctrine  of  the  Atbnnasinn  Creed 
and  a]:.prtiving  ita  terms,  strongly  olgoct  to  the  damna- 
tory rlniises.  Archbishop  Tillotson,  liiabop  Tajrlat, 
nnd  bishop  Tomline,  all  concur  la  mgnk  that  asaer' 
tions  of  so  peremptory  a  natue  (refierring  to  tbe  dam* 
natory  clauses),  unexplained  and  nnqualified,  should 
have  liecn  used  in  any  hum.in  composition.  On  the . 
other  liand,  "  Watia'land  {Critictil  IlUUiry  of  the  Atka- 
nation  Creed;  Worla,  Oxford,  1843,  voL  iU)  tafiS  *  The 
use  of  it  will  hardly  be  thought  superftnous  M  long  aa 
there  are  any  Ari:iii>,  IMn  tiiiians,  Sal)oHians,  Mace- 
donians, Apollinariiin.-,  Ni^st^irinns,  or  Eutychians  in 
thOBC  paitn  '  (8ee  articles  under  these  heads.)  With 
respect  to  what  an  called  tbe '  damnatory  dauaee'  (tbe 
clauses,  namely,  'Tntldi  ftdth  except  every  one  do 
Ivci  p  \slinl.'  and  undefiled,  without  doulit  he  shall  pcr- 
i.^h  everlH.«tingly ;*  and, 'This  is  the  Cutliolic  fiath, 
which  except  a  man  Itelicvc  fiiithfully,  lie  cannot  bo 
saved'),  tbe  churches  wbicb  adopt  tbe  creed  do  not 
mean  by  them  to  imprecate  eorsea,  bnt  to  declare,  as 
a  logical  swiuencc  of  a  true  f.iith  being  neces^iar^-  to 
salvation,  tliat  tlxtfo  who  do  not  hold  tlie  true  faith  are 
in  danger  of  peri.«liing ;  as  it  is  said,  Mark  xvi,  16,  *  He 
tbat  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.'  Tbeee  danses 
are  also  held  to  apply  totimae  who  deny  the  anbetance 
of  the  Chri>ti;in  n  li^iun.  nnd  n(>t  inf;ilHlily  to  evcrj- 
person  who  nuiy  I'C  in  error  ha  to  any  one  partictil.ir 
article.  A  rubric  to  this  effect  was  drawn  up  by  the 
commissioners  appointed  in  1689  for  tbe  nview  of  the 
English  Common  Prayer-liook,  bnt  none  t^tiielr  sug- 
gestions took  effect.  C<iii.[i  irc-  al^^o  the  18th  Article  of 
the  Church  of  England  w  itli  th<--«i.  clauses"  (Cliaml»er8. 
B.  v.).  The  creed  i»  rccciveil  in  the  Greek,  Roman,  and 
English  churches,  but  la  left  out  of  the  service  of  tho 
ProtesUnt  Episcopal  Chnrch  fai  America.  The  Con- 
vention of  1785  passed  an  nrt  exiMin|_'ing  l>oth  the  Ath- 
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Dn  Prayer;  Imt  wlien  tlip  book  wa-s  plaro:l  bo- 
Ibn  the  English  bUhops  they  required  the  re.itoration 
of  both  cra*^  before  they  woaU  esttsent  to  consecnite 
the  Ameiicui  bishops.  The  archbishops  of  Caatei^ 
bary  and  York,  in  the  spring  of  178C,  wrote  to  the 
Church  coininitti'o  tn  that  t  f1\!i  t,  \shereiijx)n  another 
Convention  was  held  in  Wilmington,  Deluware,  Octo- 
ber, 1786b  Bishop  White  reUtee  that  "the  Nicene 
Onui  VM  iMtored  withonk  datMils  ot  difficaUy,  but 
A»  Gmvenritm  uhAly  re/imi  t»  rulan  tie  AAmuuian 
Crttd,"  uiil  that  the  ineiTil>er8  from  New  EuKhind  and 
bishop  Seabury  jHclded  their  consent  to  leave  it  out 
with  great  reluctance.  Had  ttben  retained,  bishop 
White  dedavad  hie  iateotioii  never  to  read  it  in  his 
diarch  {ChrkHim  TVmbs,  Marcli,  1866).  Many  in  the 
Church  of  Etifjland  dcsiro  its  omission  fmm  thoir  Ix^  k  ; 
thus  the  Church  of  EngUind  Uuarterlg  (April,  1855,  p. 
19):  "The  Athanaaiui  Creed  find*  Ihv  iwil tovcrs  an 
apoftkn  of  apubUeaarvln.  NooMmppoieithatit 
was  the  work  of  Attanaflhia;  bo  one  ta  now,  at  least 
amoiif,'  iw,  in  any  dan>;or  from  the  errors  it  denounces  ; 
no  one  li*lieves  in  his  heart  the  damnatory  dausos ; 
for  no  one  beUsvW  tluit  til  the  meml>er9  of  tlic  Greek 
Cbarcli  an  naoessarily  fmmigned  to  ererlaating  dam- 
i;  MoA  tfaoa,  every  time  the  creed  la  read,  the  o^ 
',  minister  has  solemnly  to  enunciate  what  noi- 
'  be  nor  any  of  his  hearers  believe.  It  is  true  that, 
ligr  distinguishing  between  the  creed  iUelf  and  the 
damnatorj  elaoaao  ha  maj  mm  hinuelf,  mentally, 
ftora  declaring  a  Maebood;  Imt  tvn\j  this  la  leason 
enough  for  the  removal  of  the  rrccd  fmni  our  Liturgy. 
We  have  hud  too  much  in  our  Church  of  mental  reser- 
Tations.  So  fur  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  con- 
mmedf  it  ia  abundantly  insisted  on  in  the  Apoatles' 
and  Nloene  (>eeda." 

See,  Wsides  the  authorities  already  cited,  Bingham, 
Oriff.  Acc/m.  bk.  x,  ch.  iv,  §  IH ;  Mo>ihi'im,  Ch.  Hi$t. 
i,  240;  Vojisius,  Ditt.  de  Si/mbolo  AlAanasiano  (0pp. 
▼i,  616) ;  Palmer,  Orig.  lilwg.  i,  284 ;  BadcUaTe,  Atha- 
mutm  Oeetf  tfhi«ralMl(LoDd.  8to);  Sehnff,  in 
.1  mrr.  Prfsh.  Rn.  lH64i,  584  sq. ;  alao  In  \iSb  BitLqf  tk« 
Christ.  Church,  §  132;  Fletcher,  ITorfe  O^'T.ad.),  iU, 
no ;  Browne,  On  Its  mrtg-nine  Artidm,  mC  fSI,  §  4. 
CREED,  NlCKHB  AKD  COJBBMJnrarofOLITAH,  a 

creed  adopted  at  the  Counetl  of  Nfm  A.D.  825,  and 

enlMTged  at  the  M'run'l  ('oun<-il  of  f^ln8tanti^0J*^■  .\.I>. 
881,  by  which  the  faith  of  the  Chun-h  with  regard  to 
the  person  of  Christ  wa.«  «et  forth  in  opposition  to  cer^ 
tain  errors,  aapaeiaQ7  AiianiHa.  fiae  Abios;  Chus- 
TOLooT ;  Vion,  Comcn.  or. 

1.  The  Xi'  tiu;  Crted  "is  f  un  l,  tni^ther  with  the 
similar  Eusehian  (Palestinian)  confession,  in  the  well- 
known  Epistfa  of  Eosebius  of  Casarea  to  his  diocese 
{fyid.  ad  mm  pmnekim  homines),  whldi  ia  given  by 
Athanasina  at  the  etoee  of  hU  Kpist.  d$  deertA  Jfiea- 
lur  Stfiunli  ( Ope  ra,  i,  -'3^,  .iml  in  Thilo's  fiiftl.\,S4,f*i.)  ; 
also,  thou^^h  with  some  variations,  by  Theodoret,  //.  A*, 
i,  12.  and  Socrates,  H.  E.  i,  8.  Sozomen  omitteil  it 
(tf.i;.J^10)lkomnapeGttotlMdfaeip/MaoiviiN».  The 
Symbuiiim  Kh»nttni  b  given  also,  wHh  nneaaential 
variations,  by  Athanasius,  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor 
Jovian,  c.  3,  and  by  Gelasius  Cvzic,  Lib.  Synod,  de 
Condi.  Nicamo,  ii,  35.  On  the  uniinivirtant  vj»riution« 
In  tlM  text,  oomp.  Wakb,  BOL  SynM.  p.  75  sq.,  and 
A.  Hate,  BOUoM  itr  Sfmbek  (1842).  Comp.  also 
the  parallel  creeds  of  the  Nicene  a-^c  in  the  Ap|«>-ndix 
to  Pearson's  Erpoiilion  of  the  Creed."  (Schaff,  Uitt. 
of  thf  Chriflian  Church,  5}  r.'9;  see  al*o  Domar,  Antm 
^Cftni<  [£dinb.  ttsnaLl  U,  847, 497.) 

We  gm  tbe  NIcena  Creed,  Greek  and  English,  in 
parallel  columns.  [The  pnrt<  omitted  at  Constantino- 
ple are  put  in  brackets  in  the  Greek  text.} 

Onek.  I  EnttlUh. 

nivTtiofitw  *tr  Iva  Oc^v,'  Wp  txUi'W  in  one  Goil  the 
wartfta  vavTMipaTa^a,  «(ivTu»»  K&thcr  Ali:iiL,'hty,  Mnkiv  i>f  ,'\|| 
I'lpa-riii  T»  tai  uofxiTw*  iroi n- tliitip>  vi«it>Ii'  uml  invi  ibli'; 
rriv'  xai  «it  »»i>  Kipiof  '\r\<rolt  »n'1  In  (iiie  I  "ril  .If       »  lirl-t, 

XfHwtot  TV*  MOV  T«ve«av,<}«v,lbe  Hoa  ot  Oud  txgHtaa  of  tiw 


*n9i'ra  ht  veS  mvpit  gM«e-tPiaiMr,Orilr  tn»lf  Jihat  Ii 
if^n.  TovHmw  hi  ver  efataTtcf  the  sobsiines  of  the  fhttar; 
T<w  waipit,  ertr  hi  et«g.  fAt  God  of  (M;  IJght  of  Ugbti 
U  ^rm,9tht  ikKf/tkvhrhititoV^ywj  God  of  very  GoX ;  H0et» 
ttXtitittai,  fwnfiirra  roin-j^en,  not  made;  of  the  »iuiM 
Mrro,  e^oovvto*  rarpi.  Ai'  HUlfUuct-  witli  the  Fnlbcr:  by 
ol  til  mmta  iyivtro  [rd  Tf  i,  \irliirtn  bII  Ihin^r*  werp  miuie, 
oirpanf  KOI  Tti  t»  iri  lit],  If  it  h  tliiuto^  III  htfaven  and 
TijK  A/   ii^af   Toi  c   <ii(V'-""''^"  >  r  irtli ;  n  hn  fur  ni 

Kal  Aia  rrfv  rmiTi^i  it  <noii\ittat  nu  ll  1U3'  !  .,ur  »:ilv:iti  .n  <1e- 
«.iTcX«o»Ta  Kai  aa(iK>^tt,vra  «a<  ^wnde*!  iind  ln'came  tir-tli,  w«4 
rFUk^pwiriiaai'Ta,  wa^rra  Km  inilde  man.  (Ufficivd,  and  TOM 

again  tbe  third  day.  lie  as- 
oeodsd  Into  beaveD;  he  esa« 
eth  to  Judge  tbe  qal^  aaA 


u»a<rTii>Ta  Tj/ TpiTi;  qfifpf  ur- 
<\96Dra  fit  tum  avpweKt,  ecu 

KpuvT.  Kai  («(  aitov  wv*ir- 
Ha.  [Tout  a  Kifotnat,  Srt  it 
tort  ore  oim  4»,  Koi  *p<l>  •ftf 


dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Gbosl. 
Uut  thnae  that  nay  ttier»  wata 
time  tehen  he  was  n'>t ;  or  that 


>ri»h*at  oMi  4*1  mu  8v<  if  oH<  he  was  not  before  ho  was  be. 
.'■.Ti*»  i-ihitro,  h  KTtrro*  i(  pitteti :  f^r  tl•..^t  he  wii«  rnsdff 
►  rtpaf  vwoara»t^  n  oiuiai  fniii  rim*  "  li.'li  hail  H' l>';iif:; 
V'itJMivTnt  fi'icii,  h  -rpewror  rj  iT  wh>'  iiHirin  thi-  S./n  ..!  (,  ,1 
a\Vo>u)r<>.  Ti.v  i.ui  -ui'  t)tur,  lo  \x'  of  miy  uLlirr  niK-tiincc 
ui^aWe/ioTitti  n  u'jiii  naS'iiXi-'ores-enPe,  orcrfu/crf,  or  varia- 
Ktf  tai  aworroXtitri  tmtKn'ia.]  ble,  OF  mutable,  soch  penoos 


(AUianaaius,  de  deeret. 


doth  the  Catholie  and  Apas> 


Ills,  cpi 

am.  Xk.7waii.  Cm.  Ai.  «l|tolle  Chonh 
CwerfsiM.;  BoersMs,  akt. 
EeclM.  1, 8.) 

It  was  esUblished  by  this  creed  that  tbe  Son  is  of 
the  same  essence  (>>^ioot'i7<oc)  with  the  Father. 

2,  The  Xii-irno-C'ins/(infln"p<ilitan  Creed. — The  doc- 
trine of  tbe  Per^n  of  Christ,  as  settled  at  Nice  (A.D. 
827),  traa  disputed,  especially  aa  to  tiia  nsa  of  tba  (tm 
itftooiotoc:  by  t!ie  .Scnii-Arians  and  Eusebians  (<ee 
Gieseler,  Ch.  History,  i,  §  81.  82).  Moreover,  not  only 
the  Semi-Arians,  but  even  many  of  the  Nicenians  (foW 
lowers  of  tbe  Nioene  Creed),  held,  witb  the  Ariaai^ 
and  espedany  tbe  Maoedonians  (q.  v.),  tfiat  tba  Boly 
Spirit  was  created  by  the  Father  (Gieselor,  1.  r.Y  After 
ineffectual  attempts,  at  several  syno<is,  to  agrv»'  upon 
a  formula,  the  Nicene  ivnibol,  with  certiiin  additions, 
was  adopted  nt  the  second  (Ecumenical  Coondl  of  Con* 
sUntinople  A.I),  mi.  The  creed  tboa  adopted  is  gNw- 
en  below,  in  Greek  and  Englbh  (the  form  in  the  Eng. 
llsb  Pnayer4NMk  differing  somewhat  from  the  Greek). 
Thai    -        -  —  - 


BymMutn 

Grfk. 

vv^iiivov  Hat  7ri\],  opuTtifc-  t< 
ndrrur  Kcu  uopaToiir'  Kai  (it 
{ra  aviHOir  'Iqirov*  Xp<T»r,  toi 
m6»  tbS  0«ov  [roil  fkovontyil, 
rov  la  <em»  wetyte  ^ttun^ivta 
[vpo  mthfTM*  tAv  mm»wt],  ^in 
rc  ffrot,  Otor  i\r)0i¥i¥  tit 
Otau  uXq^ivor^,  ytnn^irra  oi- 
ir<Ni0tVra  o^ooutfiav  wa- 
Tpi  Ai'  ov  ra  vdrra  tytviro. 
ToK  Ai'  ri/U<iT  roiix  arffulrw ovt 
Kui  Aiit  riff  hittripar  iTMTCpiui 

*tlTeXS6»TlJ  [•""(  Tl«»'  OL-pafUl] 
Hui  ffap«tij(*f  V  r.i  ['  K  V>|t  (inTtr<. 
u'jriuv   Kai    Mup4ut    rftf  WUpfl 

tui'J,  Kai  f  vu^OpwirijaatTa' 
[iTTawpwtft^vTa  T(  vwtp  •iifi&t'  iwi 
lloirriov  n<XaTa»],«ai 
t«a4  Ta^»'irTa]  Mt 
Tj}  rpirp  nfi»'pf  [koto  rat  fpa- 
^t]'  Kai  ufcXtfovra  (it  rm-t 

Acfifiv  Tot  voTpot),  Kai  frnXii 
l(>XO^t*o»  CufTii  Aiifrit]  Hp*'ai 
('"iTat  Kui  »cn»>tii't'  [ill-  rm  f}-'- 
<7iXciat  ovK  tarat  rt \o^].  Kai 
tit  wttvtAa  Jii  U"(i0|i  [to  xipioi, 
TO  (•tfuvnii'ik,  TO  in  rov  wajptn 
4  K7tiOf  l'(')^<»nv,  TO  <r»iv  iruTp4 
sal  viii  cvnwpoaKyvoiiit*0¥,  (ai 
•Mi4o(a{i|M*«»,  ri  ^«Ai»#oir 
hi  ^  wrfiir.  Bir  itia* 
A^ian  ■«0»Xiaip'  teat  ivorroX- 
«nii  l«Xiir/a»'  ifioXoydtntr  h 
fiiwrten»  (It  ft^(ffiii  &fiai>Tifiiii' 
wp»wto»Btit»  uvdaraai*  M- 
itfSnt  umi  tmif  va*  |t4AAarro< 


itanum. 

Rnrthth. 
(1 1  I  htXlvyt-  in  one  God  the 
l  attifT  Almi^tlifr.  Mftker  [of 
lii-nvi  n  ami  rartlii.  hrnl  of  all 
ihlii^  vlfiblo  aiiil  iiivlFible: 
(?)  And  in  one  Ix>nl  .I<mus 
(jhrist,  the  ooly-betcotten  ^mo 
of  God,  baKo«ien  of  tab  fMhsr 
[before  all  worlds];  (Ch>d  af 
(ioi!),  Light  of  LiRht,  refy 
(tod  of  very  God,  begiitleti,  not 
mufle.  Mnp  of  one  mlMUinee 
w  itli  the  Fntlier;  by  wlvom  all 
tiling''  were  niiii1<- ;  (tjs  W'hty 
f'lT  Hi  nil  n  ami  fir  our  talvu- 
lliia  cnra<!  down  from  heaven, 
ami  win  incamaio  [by  the 
|iliily  (iboat  of  the  Vin^'in 
MaiT],  and  was  made  man, 
Und  was  emdlled  also  for  as 
mte  Psottas  nat%]  ba  eaf^ 
fknd  and  waa  barfed;  and  tba 
third  day  hn  ro^  ncnin,  ae. 
eortlitig  tnthe  Scrlptiir  <;  and 
n>r«-ndeil  Into  hmven.  [and  siW 
trih  oa  the  rietit  hand  of  the 
Fatlicr).  And  he  nhnll  <*  inMI 
ainiiii  v  illi  ijlorv  to  jii  lk;.- twjtb 
the  fjiiii  k  Jinti  thf  [wlifwe 
kin'-'il'ini  i-h:ill  btue  no  i-nil]. 
And  I  b  li<-ve  in  the  Holy 
Ohodt  [the  lAjri!  and  Giver  of 
Life,  who  prooeedeth  from  tbe 
Father  0mA  tbe  8a«),  wbo 
with  tba  Father  and  Iba  tea 
t4igi>thcr  Is  worshipped  and 
gli>ri6(.>d,  who  spake  bf  tbs 
prophota.  And  I  believe  one 
catholic  and  apowtolir  Churofa. 
I  ncknowli  I;.-o  une  hupti-m  for 
the  rensir  i  ti  o?  i-ln-;  ani  I 
lonk  for  I  he  r  'itrrreHou  of  the 
dead,  nn  l  t)ie  life  ef  «ka  ^ 
(o  cuine.  AuMU.J 
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The  words  "and  from  the  Son**  (Lat.  "  filioquc") 
were  not  added  till  the  fifth  oenttuy.  The  first  cop- 
ies uf  this  creed,  in  the  Council  of  Coiurtantlnoplc,  and 
the  councils  of  EplirMH  and  {'lulccclon,  have  only  the 
worda  "proceeding  from  the  Father,"  without  any 
flMBtfamofthe  Son.  TUa  addition  to  tbe  ciwd  «ftlM 
Western  Church  first  appears  in  the  acta  of  an  aaaem- 
bly  of  bishops  at  BniRa  (412) — "procedentem  a  Patre 
•t  Verljo"  (Concil.  lirarar.  i;  Manul,  iv,  'iH7) — and  in 
tha  third  Council  of  Toledo  (J>ii'J),  acconlin;;  to  wme 
copies  (Manai,  ix,  981).  Habilko  (fit  Lit.  GuUic.  i,  3) 
ears  of  it,  "  quod  a  Caroli  M .  tampora  Moidiuui  ducit." 
It'wa*  thpn  (circ.  800)  of  old  atanding.  Very  proba- 
|j]y  it  i-i  'lue  to  the  Spunish  Church  in  the  niiiMle  of 
the  liflh  century  (Harvey,  Uist.  of  the  C'rettb,  p.  452 
fq. ;  llardwick,  Middle  Afft,  p.  Gl,  n.  4;  Browne,  Kx- 
potitiom  of  the  A  rtiekt,  p.  114  aq.).— PMelw,  0%  Com- 
Rum  Prayer,  p.  2M.    5lee  Fiuoqck. 

AniHii;^  the  Syriac  ^ISS.  (li.-<<  ovi  rcd  =omo  years  ago, 
now  in  the  British  Mu-cian,  \n  a  vtr^ion  of  the  ori(?in- 
al  Niccnc  Crcc«l,  and  also  the  NicKno-Conftantiiiopol- 
itan,  of  which  Mr.  B.  Harria  Cowpar  baa  piintad  tcans- 
lattons.  The  differences  between  thto  Syrian  reraion 
and  the  rci  civi  ii  t>  \t  nf  li<ith  rroeil-i  arc  vita-  slight. 

Tba  Kicene  Creed  is  held  to  l>e  of  authority  in  the 
Qnek  and  Boman  churches,  and  is  admitted  by  most 
Ftralestant  churches.  It  was  adopted,  witli  tba  Apoa> 
ties'  and  Athanasun  creeds,  by  the  Prateatmta  after 
the  Reformation,  and  was  introduced  Into  the  Formula 
Ctmcordia:  (q.  v.)  of  the  Lutherans  and  into  the  EnR- 
Uab  Fmyer>hook.  On  its  value  in  thiolo^^y,  see  Shedd, 
BIttorjf  of  Doctrine*,  bk.  iii,  ch.  iii ;  SchuflT,  JJittory  of 
tk*  ClkruHan  Church,  §  127-131 ;  Cunning^ham,  Hitior- 
iad  Thtolofftj,  eh.  ix ;  Dorner,  Docfrim  of  the  Pfrxm  of 
Chri$t,  div.  i,  vol.  ii ;  Neandcr,  /lutory  ofDogmm  (l.'y- 
land's  tran«I.),  i,  291-294;  Stjuiley,  Ktuttm  Chur,h 
(Lect.  iv^;  Browne,  Onthr^^  Artidu^  223  aq. ;  Wa- 
terland,  W«rh$,  vol.  Iii ;  Bull,  Ihftauio  fMIn  Nteemr 
(trans.1.  in  Lib.  of  Anglo-Catholic  Thcolof-y,  Oxford, 
18 j],  2  vols.).  See  also  Forljcs,  Jihori  Kjjtlanntion  of 
the  yicene  Creed  (Lond.  1854) ;  Palmer,  Origmes  Litur- 
^M%ii,66{  Procter,  As  CoRMMMiiVaiier,  p.  S84;  Har- 
rey.  On  the  tkrte  Cnedt;  Harvey,  Eeda.  AitgUe.  Fin- 

i.  M].  ;  nin^'liiiin,  f>n;;.  Fnlrf.  bk.  X,  ch.  iv; 
Amer.  Quart.  t'Jiunh  /!■  rifir,  April,  iHtkt,  art.  r. 

CREED  or  Cualckoon.  See  Cualceoon  ; 
CnniouioT. 

CREED  OF  ToPK  PicR  IV,  a  summary  of  fli<-  doc- 
trines of  the  Soman  Church  as  contained  in  the  canons 
I  «f  Uie  Council  of  Trent.  It  was  issued  in 
of  a  bull  in  December,  1564,  by  pope  Pius 
IT,  and  usually  Wars  his  name.  All  bishops,  occle- 
Biastii>.  and  twKhcrs  in  the  Uomi.-'h  ('hurc)i,  as  \sell 
aa  all  conveita  from  Protestantism,  publicly  profess 
aiicnt  to  it  The  original  may  be  found  in  Ricbter, 
Cananet  et  decreta  CotuH.  Trident,  p.  574,  in  Cramp, 
r«r*.*oo*  of  Popery,  p.  6-12;  and  In  Elliott,  DeHm.  of 
Romanimi,  i  h.  i.  We  subjoin  mi  Kiii,'li.-h  version.  It 
will  h«  seen  that  the  former  part  is  the  liicene  Creed, 
illicitly  altered. 

I,  A.  B.,  •••■li'  vc  iind  pmfi'.s  wrti  ,i  firm  fsith  nil  nnM  rvrry 
OOe  of  thf  tliint;i<  which  are  cuutnliK'<l  in  llu-  ^yiiilinl  ..f  fniili 
whirh  in  Ui^d  in  the  holy  Knman  Church;  rnmr  ly,  I  Ix  lii  vp 
In  one  0<;m1  the  Fniher  Almigfaty,  Maker  of  beavuo  snil  enrth, 
and  of  all  things  vistUe  aadtovislliia;  and  la  «oa  Lord  Jasu* 
GhsM.  the  ooljr-lMiottaB  Sob  aT  dad,  torn  of  Hie  VMhor  be- 
1m  all  wortds,  CM  sf  0«d,  light  of  LMtt.  true  God  of  true 
0«d,  begottaa,  not  BMide,  oonmibsfaiBtlai  to  the  Father,  br 
whom  nil  thlners  were  made  ;  who  for  us  men  aud  for  our  miI- 
Tation  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  Inramatc  by  tlie 
llolv  •ihfict  of  the  VIru'in  Mnry.  nrnl  was  marte  man;  wa« 
cnnifTi'.i  nlso  fnr  n-  iin  \rv  I',  mi  m  J'ilate,  Fuffererl  nml  wn» 
burinl,  nti.l  T'l-f  iiK'ii"  lliP  thlnl  i!«y  nreordinK  to  the  Scrip- 
ture'', and  aM  pnilnl  intti  hcHvi  ti,  r-'W"  at  the  rljrht  hnnd  nf  the 
Father,  and  will  ctune  scniii  with  jrl'^T  t«  judge  the  UrinK 
and  the  dead,  of  whoae  kln^cdom  there  will  be  do  end ;  and  in 
the  UolT  Ohert,  the  Lord  and  Ufe-glTcr,  who  pruceedi  from 
fbaPeUiaraadllie  0lo,wha,lasHlier  with  the  Father  and 
«N  8aB,b  ntarHtandpnlM.  who  spake  hr  tba  half  proj>b 
oli;  and  oaohsir  asttHlle  and  afeotcBa  " 


one  hKptl.<m  for  thr  rrnii  ^if.n  if  -In-'  ;  nnd  I  expect  the  resnw 
rectii):i  of  ihedend,  nnd  thi-  lif>'  <-\  -Aw  «iirld  t<i  mme.  Amen. 

I  mivt  tirnily  iidiiiil  iitnl  r;iit  rn'-i  :ijv  -  l^illi  nl  nnd  rrclolrig. 
ticnl  truditiiiui',  and  all  ottier  runitiltitlioiii!  aad  obi^ervancM 
of  the  saaMCt>nreh.  I  also  admit  the  ««crad  Hcrlptunii  ae- 
cording  to  the  sense  whieb  tba  boljr  mother  Ctaurcb  has  held 
and  dots  hold,  ta  wboB  It  Maayi  to  Judge  of  the  ma  aease 
aaS  iatcrpRlatloB  et  tfea  Baljr  Serlpuirea;  nor  wfll  I  aver 
take  or  interpret  them  allienrlse  than  ooeordlng  to  the  ooan* 
imoufl  coniient  of  the  ftltben.  I  prolbie,  otto,  that  thcie  ars 

tnily  and  properly  neren  Mcrammta  of  tba  new  law,  losttla* 

ti'<l  by  .lci>ui>  ( :hrii«t  our  (>ord,  and  for  the  ealyatkai  of  laaa* 

kind,  th<ni>!h  nil  arc  not  nerewmry  for  every  one — nnmaly, 
twipti-ni,  f  'iifiri!i.ui(  n,  oucharwt,  penance,  extreme  unetiMk 
ord.rs.  and  nmtrimony,  and  th.it  they  confer  prare;  and  of 
ihiL-'',  liKjitium,  eonfinnntion,  anil  urdrr  cannut  t  c  n  iti  rati  d 
witlmnt  Mcrile^fe.  I  do  al»o  receive  and  admit  thf  cenmo- 
niw  of  the  Catholle  Cbnrch,  received  and  appmreil  in  th"  eol. 
emn  adnilnbtratkn  of  all  the  abave.«aid  •ocramenis    I  ra- 


saonranaenhalMi^wMBh 

I  In  Am  h^  OoaacO  of  "mnt 


beoB  dainod  and  dsdarsd  I 

oeming  «ln  and  JosUiieatioa.  I  pnrfei*  llkewtse  that  in  iba 
raawi  ia  offered  to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  aaerUee 
for  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  that  in  the  m«st  holy  aarnt- 
mrnt  of  the  enrharift  there  is  truly,  really,  and  »nbrtantially 
the  h.  <1y  nnd  lilf««l,  tngether  with  the  soul  and  divinity,  of  onr 
I.Mril  .Iphuh  ChrlKt ;  and  tliat  there  U  made  a  convemion  of  the 
H-hdli^  iiiili(<lBnre  of  the  bread  into  the  Ixidy,  ami  of  thp  wh-de 
suli-tnniNj  nf  the  wine  itit"  the  lilnid,  whicli  ^(lnvl■^^llln  the 
Catliollc  (Jhurcli  calli  traucub'tantiatiun.  I  ronfi  ^.',  that 
under  cither  Idnd  akme,  whole  and  entire,  t;hri-t  uml  a  tnio 
facrament  i«  reoeived.  I  cooatantly  luild  that  Uiere  U  a  pur- 
calory,  and  that  tha  aonls  Ulalaadtbawin  are  bilpe<i  i>y  the 
•uflrages  of  tha  ftithlhl.  Ukawloa  that  Ike  sidala  reigning 
tagethar  with  ChrUt  are  to  be  honored  and  iovoeated,  that 
tmr  affiir  prayen  to  God  for  ua,  and  that  their  rellca  are  la 
be  venerated.  I  mo«t  Armly  aji»ert  that  the  image*  of  Chriat, 
and  of  the  mother  of  Uod  ever  Virgin,  and  aliio  of  the  other 
Mint',  are  to  be  had  and  retained,  and  thivt  dm-  h,  nnr  and 
venoraliun  are  to  be  given  to  tliem.  I  nl  <  .itli.  ni  tlmt  the 
power  of  indiilpi'nreii  »»n  left  by  ('hrlat  in  llir  <  I  urrh,  iind 
timt  till'  ii^c  of  thi  in  if  nioi.i  wholenomc  tn  (  li-i-tian  jieiiple. 
I  arkn«wle<lgt'  the  holy  catholic  and  apuslolir  niuii  (  hiirrh, 
the  tjKither  and  ml«tre«a  of  all  ehurehea;  and  I  pr»ini'<  and 
i>wear  true  obedlenee  to  the  Ronuui  blahop,  the  f uoctiMr  of  Ht. 
i'eliripilnaaafthaafoatlssaad  viear  oTlasas  thrlai.  I  alM 
proAia  aad  nBdooblad^r  leeelt*  all  ether  things  delbrared, 
defined,  and  deelapsd  bf  the  aaercd  eanoot  aad  grnand  ea«B> 
cils  and  partiruhofflif  the  holy  Council  of  Trent;  aad  11ka« 
wine  I  alao  condemn,  n^eel,  nnd  anatliematize  oil  thing*  ron- 
trary  thereto,  and  all  hereole''  whatsoever  e»ndeainod,  rrject- 
ed,  und  nnalhrni«tir.*-d  by  the  (Church.  Tlii"  true  ratholle 
fnilh,  '  lit  (if  »  hich  none  can  !>'  navetl,  which  1  now  freely  pro- 
fe.*-  and  truly  holil,  I,  A.  B.,  promlm.',  vow,  and  pwoar  moat 
con-t.'intly  to  h  "M.  tmd  proft"*  the  cauie  whole  uuil  .  nlire, 
with  (rod  «  a-iiHlnncc,  Ui  the  end  nf  my  life  ;  ami  to  procure, 
m»  far  aa  IIm  Id  my  power,  that  the  an  me  rhall  be  held,  tnnglit, 
and  preaohad  bjr  all  who  are  under  me,  or  are  introated  tu  my 
rare,  by  alitaa  af oiT  aOaa.  Soho4aaQad,aadlbswhet]r 
Uo-pela  of  Gad.  AaMO. 

Tills  creed  is  airo  ttnown  under  the  name  of  tbo 
Prqfeuio  Fidti  Trideitti»a,  or  Forma  ProfeuiomtfidA 
Ce0Mem,   See  Cramp,  TVact-ftont  tlfPO/f  ry,  p.  486; 

Buckley.  Hhtnry  of  Council  ofTrtnl,  p.  51!';  KlHott, 
DelinetUtoa  of  Jiumanim^  bk.  i,  ch.  i ;  btreitwolf  und 
KlM,  lak        flflcM  CoA.  (GMt.  18M,  t.  ii> 

Creek  (vi'X— or,  bofom.  n.-  elsewhere  n-ndi-red)^  • 
bay  or  inlet  from  the  oca  (ra  Jo»ephu»,  Ant.  iii,  1,  f\ 
e.  g.  St.  Panl'a  Baj,  on  tte  island  of  Malta  (q.  t.> 
where  the  apostle  was  wrecked  (Acts  xxvii,  ;i9). 

Creepiuc;  Tiiixo  (y^^,  aAe'reto,  any  twarmhiff 
tiinatni^ ;  or  iDQ*?,  rs'aiea,  any  bio  jiBdfcy  aninnl ; 

fpTTfri'v")  is  used  in  Scripture  to  (lc.».ij;nate  not  only 
reptiles^  properly  so  called,  but  also  insectf,  aqiutic 
rreatona,  and  even  tba  amaUar  — ^fw.  See 

llr.mt.r.. 

Creighton,  Whxiam,  D.D.,  van  born  in  New- 
York,  Feb.  Tid,  1793.  He  was  educated  in  Columbia 
College^  graduating  in  tbe  dasa  of  181S,and  received 
his  dmtor's  degrM  in  1880.  He  was  ordained  deaoon 
in  1815,  and  soon  after  was  employed  in  Orace  Church, 
N.  Y.,  as  an  ansi.xtant  to  the  liev.  Dr.  Ikiwen.  In  1818 
be  wan  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
ht  tboBoweiy,  of  wliicbbe  remained  rector  imtill8S6, 
wlien  lie  became  rector  of  ZIon  Oirardi,  OreenburiKb, 
and  resigned  the  same  in  1846.  In  the  j-ear  18.%  the 
Parish  of  Christ  Church,  Tarrytown,  was  organized, 
of  which  he  was  chmten  rector,  and  remained  SO  iqptll 
tbe  time  of  liia  death,  a  period  of  twootyniUiM  jcan^ 
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«MMatMltf7.  TtilM6bewu«ileel0dpMMtiitor|thatlwfMMtlMGoq>elinG«l^ 

the  Convention  of  the  Diocp^c  of  Nrw  York,  an<\  ■wa.*  '  bly  deduced  conjecturally  from  the  only  tost  (*  Tim. 
re-elected  every  Bucceedin,'  vt  ar  until  the  conwcra-  iv,  10)  in  which  hi-s  name  ocean.  There  ia  a  less  ui> 
tkm  of  the  Rev.  Dr.Wainwriij;ht  in  l«o2.  At  the  first  cient  trailition  (in  Sophrcniu*),  accunlini:  to  h 
tkcthm  of  «  pirovitknal  bUbop  of  N«w  Yoik  ba  wm  l  CreicenB  pretu:hed,  went  into  Uftol  (UaUtu ;  »ee  I  be- 
.cboMB  to  tfut  offlce,  but,  from  TwAom  eoniUm*  I  odorat  on  2  Tim.  L  c)»  and  beniM  1h»  founder  of  tilt 
tions,  declined  it*  arcoptam  e.  He  wa.*  also  chosen  i  Church  In  Vienne;  but  it  ilaaiiriM  no  notiee, l»Tiac 
pmident  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Uy  L>eputies  probably  no  other  foandation  than  the  resemblance  of 
of  tlM  General  Conventions  of  1888,  1856,  and  1859  '  the  namea  G.ilatia  and  Gallia.  From  th.-  fa<  t  of  his 
rMpeetlT«ly.  H«  had  prarlowly  Mmd  Um  Cbnrcb  I  bavinc  a  Latin  name,  many  have  inferred  that  he  vaa 
In  difnmntflMknsortriHt,Mn«nboreftlw8tud.|nChflrtto  (8— BacbK     OwwcwiB,  Tl. 

inf;  Committee,  chairman  of  the  Mis'Ionarj-  rommit-  tch. 


tee,  etc.  In  1849  50  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  s,  lU-vi  h. 
wood,  wa«  founded  by  him  and  hia  wn-in-law,  tlie  Hev. 
Edwafd  M.  Maad,  D.D.  {  the  principal  part  of  the  cost 
tat  ib»  cnctfoB  aud  gmmd  being  cootrtlMtadbj  lb«m, 
and  divine  service  bcin^  maintained  by  thttt  Id  it,  as 
a  free  church,  to  the  present  time.  Dr.  Cnigfaton 
died  at  Tarr}'toirB«  A|«a  lid,  VU^^-CkarA  Mmma, 
July,  1865. 

Crell  (Crellics),  Johannes,  a  Socinian  divine, 
whose  works  form  part  of  the  Hil.liothcca  Fratrum 
rohmonim,  wai  born  in  Franoonta  in  1590,  and  stud- 
ied at  Vtmmhtitft  and  other  Qonnan  universities. 
Originally  a  Lutheran,  he  afterwards  adopted  the 
principles  of  Socinus,  and  went  to  Cracow,  in  Poland, 
in  1612,  where  he  Iwcanio  a  preacher ;  he  then  was  ajv- 
pfliimid  pmfiHior  of  Gioak,  and  afterwards  rector  of 
the  onlvtnHjr  at  that  phoa.  Ho  died  in  16.38.  His 
works  are  collected  In  Opera  omnia  em^eo,  dMocfieo, 
e(  polemica,  muffttam  partem  hactemu  tnrdtta  (Irenopo- 
li,  1656,  4  vols,  in  3);  T'tw)ung  onr  G<'<1 1  tr.ins.  Ixind. 
1666,  4to).— Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibiiographica^  i,  812. 

Crell  (or  Krkll),  Nioholaa,  a  distinguished 
German  jurist,  was  Imm  .a  t.etwcen  ttic  years 


Crescena,  a  Cynic  philosopher  who  acquir«-d  preat 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  emperor  Aurelius. 
While  the  other  achoola  of  pliiloaoplMn  looked  down 
with  contempt  on  tha  Chrliaani,  the  Oyidea  had  boaa 
more  favorably  indimd  towirdn  them;  but  Ju)<tia 
HarQrr  having  offended  Crescena  by  some  rcmarfca 
bo  nado  i^aUMfc  hla  la  an  qwkgjr  addressed  to  tlio 
emperor,  Cresccns  swore  to  bo  ttnagid,  and,  to 
complish  his  purpose,  iiicittd  tfao  OBIpMVr  to  [ 
the  ( 'hrlstians.  Justin  Martyr  was  one  of  tlio ' 
of  this  perMcution.   See  Jtnru  ILumra. 

Crescent,  the  emblem  of  the  Ottoman  empfa*. 
See  CoMmrAKTiMOPLE  (1, 1). 

Cxwmlii,  Jkax,  a  Fraach  RefonMi^  bora  at  Ai^ 
raa,  iti^iied  law  at  LOwea  and  Paris,  but,  bdni;  pene- 

cuted  for  his  relljfious  opinions,  he  fled  to  Geneva  in 
1518.  Here  he  established  a  printtng-<iffic«,  was  mude 
a  citizen  in  1552,  and  died  in  1572.  The  books  issued 
from  hi*  praaa,  whkb  can  bo  veoogniMd  Inr  the  aign  of 
an  aadior,  are  rafluokabb  tar  boaalj  oi  tjrpoiiraiihy 
and  for  con-efhitss.  Among  hia  OVB  writings  are, 
llistolre  dts  martyrs  ptrteadit  et  mil  h  mori  jmur  In 
v^riti  de  Cevangile  (Gen.  1670,  fol. ;  1619) ;  LV<a/  de 


lMO-63 ;  graduated  at  Uipsit  1575,  and  was  called  to  .  f^ue  ^  tern  de$  <^rt$  fftpCm  1560  (16&(,  and  a 
*  *  tranal.,Ifc  JB«*  Awe*  aoBd.l«»,4to]); 

fol.). 

Crete  CK(i4'ldi  <>n«  of      largest  blands  in  the 
Meditetranean,  now  called  Candia,  and  by  the  Turka 

Kirid.    It  Is  160  miles  long,  but  of  very  unequal 
width,  varying  from  35  to  (i  nnlp?*.    It  is  sitiiat'-<l  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Archipelago,  having  tlie  coast  of 
the  Morca  to  the  south-west,  that  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
north-eaat,  and  that  of  Libya  to  tbe  loitth.   Great  aa* 
tiquity  was  affected  by  the  inbabitante,  and  It  hat  beett 
supposed  by  some  that  the  island  was  orif^-inally  peo- 
plecl  from  Kgypt ;  but  this  is  foundeil  on  the  ooncln* 
sion  that  Crete  was  the  Caphtnr  of  Deut.     tt^  etc, 
and  the  country  of  tbe  Philittioai^  which  aOMM  noia 
than  donbtfuL    See  Caphtor.    Sairomded  on  aD 
sides  by  tlio  pea,  the  Cretans  wore  excellent  sailors, 
and  their  vessels  visited  all  the  nei;rhl)oring  coii*ts. 
Though  extremely  bold  and  mountainous,  this  Uland 
baa  very  fruitftil  valleys  C^irgil,  yEn.  iii,  106),  and 
was  highly  prosperous  and  ftill  of  people  in  very  ao> 
cient  times:  this  is  indicated  by. its  "hundred  cities'* 
alluded  to  in  the  epithet  traro^xoXif,  applied  to  it 
Homer  (//.  ii,  649).    It  was  r<>markable  for  ita  fgbW 
otism,  although  it  kept  aloof  fkom  the  inleotiaa  «n» 
of  Greece.   One  of  its  peaks  «aa  the  ftoMwalftlia, 
and  in  onn  of  its  re in.irkablc  caverns  was  the  rcnowr-  i 
Labyrinth  of  antiquity.    This  island  was  nl«o  the 
eoeno  of  many  of  the  fables  of  mj-tholo^-,  and  was 
OVMI  tupalbtdi  aa  the  abode  of  "  the  fiUber  of  gods  and 
men.**  Hla  chief  glory  of  tbe  bland,  however,  lay  in 
its  havinfi  proflurcd  the  legislator  Mintvs.  who«o  in«ti- 
tutions  had  so  im{>ortant  an  influence  iu  softening  the 
manners  of  a  barliaroua  age,  not  in  Crete  only,  bat 
alao  in  Greece,  where  tbeee  isititntioaa  ware  imitated. 
The  nalivw  ware  eelobfnted  aa  ardMca.  Thdr  dH» 
acter  was  not  of  the  most  favorable  description  ((•• 
Polyb.  vi,  46,  3 ;  47,  6 ;  Diod,  Sic.  Exr.  Vat.  p.  IS! ; 
Livy,  xliv,  45;  Ovid,  An  Amai.  i,  297;  Plutarch, 


the  court  of  the  elector  Augustus.  Christian  I,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  16^  ouMla  Um  fldrj  oooaeil- 
lor  and  chancellor.    Angwtas  had  been  cesiloiu  In 

opp  isinu'  Crypt()-Calvini<m,  but  Christian  I  did  not 
share  his  iiartiality  for  the  Formuia  Concordi(r,  and 
Crell,  by  his  order,  superintended  the  preparation  of  a 
German  Bible,  with  practical  notes,  for  popular  ose. 
Christian  dying  before  its  completion  (Sept.  25, 1591), 
the  work  wa.s  di-si'ontinued.  The  eb'ctri'^is  Sophia, 
who  governed  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Chris- 
tian II,  favored  the  extreme  Lutheran  party,  and  Crell 
was  thrown  into  piiaoB.  In  BufiLf  be  had  a 
hearing  in  prison,  and  In  1U0  ho  was  condemned  as 
unfaithful  to  the  elector  tad  to  his  trust.  His  appeal 
to  the  imperial  court  at  Splrea  was  rejected,  and  he 
was  executed  Oct.  9,  1601,  commending  himself  to 
God.  See  Niedner,  Ztmik./.  hitl.  TheoL  (1848,  p.  815) ; 
Hutterus,  Comcar^  Ctmeor$,  c.  49 ;  Arnold,  JTireftea- 
u.  KftzfrhuSorv-,  ii,  16,  32 ;  Herzog,  RrnUFuryklop.  iii, 
183;  and  Cktpto^alvixistic  Comtbovkbsy. 
Crell,  flflmiiel,  grandson  of  Johannea  CSreD,  bom 

in  I'W.  After  lining  for  some  timo  a  preacher  at  Ki>- 
nigswalde,  he  lived  .succi'!«sivuly  In  liorlin,  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  in  England,  where  be  became  acquainted 
with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Grabe,  and  other  eminent 
men,  tjy  wnom  no  was  highty eataaood.  Hodledat 
a  very  advanced  age  at  Amstenlam  in  1747.  lie  wrote 
several  historical  treatises  on  the  ante-Nicene  fathers, 
and  one  on  the  Introduction  to  St.  John's  Gospel. 
Ho  was  a  dtaeiplo  of  Socinus,  but  it  is  said  that  to> 
wards  the  and  cf  hb  IHb  bo  focdved  iIn  orlhodoK 

view  of  the  atonrmi^nt.  See  Fork,  Strtn'-m'imw, 
etc.,  p.  240 ;  Nicliols,  Calrimsm  and  ArmitUatMm^  ii, 
642. 

Crenooiw  (Kfiqenic.fiir  Latin  Cn$em,pmmg\ 
an  assisUnt  of  tbe  apoetle  Paul  (S  Thn.  iv,  10,  where 

be  is  stated  to  have  left  Rome  for  GaUtia),  A.D.  61. 
He  Is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  sev- 
enty dLsciples  of  Christ.  It  is  alleged  in  the  ApoHoliail 


Cffutitatimm  (vii,4gj,  and  ty  the  IhthaiB  of  tbo  Chaicb,  j  j^tfiy—i.  18);  tboGntans,or  Kretau^batoft  Infto^ 
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Orook  prorerb  wm  intended  m  a  caution — Kappado- 
kiu,  K  rete,  and  Kilikia.  In  short,  the  ancient  notices 
of  their  chjimcter  fully  agree  witli  the  quotation  which 
Paul  jiroduoes  from  "one  of  tlieir  own  poets"  (n-po- 
fvnvc)  Id  bb  ^lifUa  to  Tftas  Oi  who  had  been 
left  bi  chaige  of  the  Chriatian  chaidi  in  tlw  ialand : 
"The  Cretans  are  always  liart  (ati  ^frtvartu,  eternal 
liars),  evil  beasts  (caxu  fhifua,  Ai\^\.  'hrutea'),  slow 
bellies"  (ya«r«pfc  opyai,  gorbellies,  bellies  which  Utkt 
long  to  ml),  Tba  quotation  is  nsoally  snppceed  to 
have  been  from  Callimacbns's  //ytnn  on  Jove,  8 ;  but 
Colliniachus  was  not  a  Cretan,  and  he  lias  only  the 
first  wordj*  of  the  verse,  which  Jerome  says  he  bor- 
rowed from  Kpimenides  (q.  v.),  who  wa«  of  Crete,  and 
ham  wboae  work  (Ilfpi  xW^w''.  "ce  Clemens  Alex. 
Stnm.  \f  1S9)  the  citation  appears  to  have  been  made 
(see  Gottachulli,  Dt  EplmfniiU  pmpkt  ta,  Altdorp,  1714 ; 
HofTiiiann,  />f  Paula  srrlplunu  priifan.  ter  aJUgantt^ 
Tub.  1770,  p.  17 ;  lieinrich,  Epmauikt  a.  Knia,  Lpz. 
1801).  ijnple  corroboration  of  tba  daiCflftfop  which 
U  gives  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  may  be  Meo  in  the 
commentators  (see  WrAfli  Cur.  iv,  654  sq.).  See  Cre- 
TIAN.  Mr.  Hartley,  in  hU  Jiiinirchif  in  Grfre^  says, 
"The  Cretans  of  the  present  day  are  precisely  what 
tbey  were  In  the  days  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  tbegr  are 
notoriously,  wbetber  Turks  or  Greeks,  the  wont  char- 
•eten  in  the  Lerant."  (See  the  Pamf  CfekfmMa^  s. 
Y.Oudie.) 


jpeen  IMtt  and  1887  tiie  whole  «H«e  oftte  Ottanwn 

empire,  and  thtreby  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  all  the 
Christian  powers  of  Europe,  most  of  which  urged  the 
Turlciith  govenuneiit  to  consent  to  the  annexation  of 
the  island  to  Greece.  (In  November,  1867,  the  &te  of 
Crete  was  not  yet  decided.)  (8m  Panlin,  DeteripAem 
fkg$iiM  deFUede  CrUe,  l>ari«,  I»5n.) 

It  seems  likely  that  a  very  t-arly  ucquaintaiK  o  (ook 
place  Ijctwecn  the  Cretans  and  the  Jews.  l  i  e  -t^ry 
in  Tacitus  (Z/u<.  v,  2)  that  Um  Jews  were  themselves 
of  Cretan  origin,  may  be  aceomted  tw  by  supposing  e 
conftiaion  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Jews,  and 
by  identifying  the  Cberethites  of  1  Sam.  .xx.x,  1 1 ;  2 
Sara,  viii,  18;  £zek.  xxv,  16;  Zcph.  ii,  5,  with  Cretan 
emigrants.  In  the  last  two  of  these  passages  thqr 
are  expressly  called  Kpifrfc  by  the  Sept.,  aadin  Zeph. 
ii,  6,  we  have  the  won!  K(,i';rr;.  Whatever  conc  lusion 
we  may  arrive  at  on  tliiN  puirit.  there  is  no  doulit  that 
Jews  were  settled  in  the  i>l.infl  in  cdnsiderable  num- 
bers during  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der the  CSreat  and  the  ftaal  dartmeUm  «f  JemaalMDB. 
(loctyna  (q.  v.)  seems  to  have  been  their  chief  resi- 
dence, for  it  is  specially  mentioned  (1  Mace,  xv,  2X)  in 
the  letters  written  l  y  the  Kniii.mB  on  behalf  of  the 
Jews,  when  Simon  Maccabeus  renewed  the  treaty 
which  Us  brother  Judas  had  made  with  Rome  (see  1 
Mace.  X,  67).  At  a  later  period  Joeephns  aayt  (^flf. 
zvii,  12, 1 ;  War,  ii,  7, 1)  that  the  psendo-Alezander, 
Hend'a  sappoosd  oon,  Impoeed  apon  the  Jam  of  Gnia 


Crete  was  an  indeprndent  Ft.ito,  with  porno  vari.a-  when  on  his  way  to  Italy.  And  later  still,  I'hilo  (/y^. 
tions  of  government,  until  it  was  conquered  by  the  ati  Cai.  §  36)  makes  the  Jewish  envoys  say  to  Caligula 
Boraans,  B.C.  67,  oadsr  Mctellns,  hence  called  Creti-  that  all  the  more  noted  isUnds  of  the  Mediterranean, 
call  and  nnited  in  «M  province  with  Cyrenaica,  which  |  inehidiog  Cretc^  were  foil  of  Jews.  Thus  the  special 
wraa  at  no  gr^at  dhlance  (Strab.  x,  475)  on  the  oppo- 1  mentfon  of  Creteos  (Ads  11,  II)  among  thoos  who  were 
iha  coast  of  Africa.  Seef'YKKNK.  It  is  possiMe  that  in  Jerusalem  at  the  great  Pentecost  is  just  wli.it  wo 
is  Tit.  iii,  1,  there  may  l>c  an  inijjlied  reference  to  a  should  cx|icct.    No  notice  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  any 


tarbulent  condition  of  the  Cretan  part  of  the  province, 
eopedally  as  TBgarded  the  Jewish  residsQta.  It  formed 
part  of  the  Esatarn  empire  until  taken  by  the  Saracens 

In  f<•?;^  ftnd  waa  recovered  tnm  them  by  the  emperor 
Kicephorus  Flioeaa  in  961.    On  the  establishment  of 


more  direct  evangelization  of  Crete,  and  no  ulisolute 
proof  can  be  adduced  that  Fanl  was  ever  there  before 
his  voysfee  ttem  CBsarea  to  Poteoll,  though  It  Is  bar^ 

Iv  po'-sililc  that  he  may  have  visited  the  island  in  the 
course  of  his  residence.H  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus.  See 


the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  it  came  j  Trrns.  The  circumstances  of  Paul's  recorded  visit 
bj  pvrcbaae  Into  the  bands  of  the  Venetians,  and  was  were  bri^dy  as  follows.  The  veasel  in  which  he  sailed 
letdned  tbem  vntfl  the  year  164$9,  when,  after  a  j  to  Italy,  being  forced  out  of  her  covrae  bj  oontraiy 
twenty-four  years'  siege  of  the  capital,  the  conquest  winds,  was  driven  round  the  island,  Instead  of  keeping 
of  the  whole  island  was  effected  by  the  Turks,  to  the  direct  course  to  the  north  of  it.  In  doing  this,  the 
trhose  dominions  it  still  nominally  belongs.  In  Aa«  ship  first  made  the  promontory  of  SalBMMae,  on  the 
gnst,  1866,  the  Christians  of  Crete  ToaefaiininrrBetion  eastern  aide  of  the  island,  which  thay  pami  with  dit- 
agdiistthaTBridahrnle,anddenaiidedaaiMxatloB  to  flea]ty^,aadtoaik8lmlleratapIm«aMFalr-HavMia, 
ttaUngflomaf  Gnaea.  TbegrralatedthraaclttnttiM  near  to  wUeh  was  the  dty 
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log  toai«  time  at  thil  place,  and  not  finding  it|  as  they 
•appeaed,  aofficien^jr  aacova  to  wiatar  in^  dief  leiolv. 
ed,  eoBtnn^  to  tlia  adTfee  of  Fanl  (tfie  aeaaon  being 

far  advaiK-i^il),  to  make  for  rhoriif*',  a  more  commo- 
dious harbor  on  the  western  part  of  the  islaml ;  in  at- 
tempting whkh  they  were  driven  far  out  of  their  courKe 
by  a  farioui  eaat  wind  called  Eitroclydon,  and  wrecked 
on  the  island  ofMelfta  (Acta  xxrli).  Sea  SmrwRsCK 
(or  PAt  i  V  It  is  evident  from  Tit.  i,  5,  that  the  apop- 
Cla  himself  \\iv<  here  at  no  long  interval  of  time  before 
ba  wrote  the  letter.  We  Ijelieve  tUa  to  have  been 
between  the  fiiai  and  aaooodimpriiaiiiiianta.  SeaTi- 
TITS,  Epistlb  to.  TItaa  waa  minh  hooeiad  bare  dnr- 

inj,'  tho  Middle  Ages.  The  cathedral  of  Mo^Tilo-ra*- 
tron  was  dedicated  to  him;  and  his  name  waa  the 
watchword  of  the  Cretans  when  thay  fought  against 
the  Teaetiana,  who  thaooMlvaa  aaaoi  to  bare  place<l 
Mm  abore  St.  Mart  fn  Candb^  when  fhay  baeamc 

masters  of  the  inland  (ranhlev's  TrareU  in  CrtU,  I,  6, 
175,  Lond.  1«;}T).  See  H.K.k'»  KrHa  (Gott.  1829),  and 
some  paiiers  frf>m  the  Italian  in  the  Sfutetm  qfCl(u$. 
AtUiq.  (vol.  ii,  Lond.  1866>  Also  Meurviaa,  D*  JlMo, 
Crtta,  4}tc.  (AnatoL  l<t7^;  Nenmana,  Rer.  CrtAoar. 
$per.  (dott.  IsiO);  Smith,  Diet,  of  Chun.  Gtogr.  s.  v. 
CreU;  SpraU's  Hestarches  ta  CreU  (London,  1866,  2 
Tela.  9n%  Sea  Gbhmb. 

Cnte  (Acts  11,  11)  or  Cre'tlan  (Tit.  i,  12  and 
aabaer.),  a  Cretan  (Knifc),  or  inhabitant  of  the  island 
of  Cbbtb  (q.  T.).  Imanaaa  on  the  notoriously  bad 

(  harartor  of  thisi  people  (roforrcd  to  in  the  hitter  pas- 
r>agi^  have  l»een  written  in  Latin  by  lloilebeck  (Lugd. 
B.  179«),  PHflintrcr  (ArKont,  MOiX  SduUdft  (lipa. 

1673),  and  Steger  (Li|)H.  IGHI). 

Crib  (0^3fif«  *  *^  or       where  fodder  is 

aloted  (ProT.  xhr,  4)  and  whara  eatUa  are  M  (Job 

xxxix,  9;  laa.  i,  3);  perhaps  simply  a  mnngtr  for 
them  to  eat  out  of,  as  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  render  in 
tha  laat^dtad  nHHM.  8aa 


Crime  (isi^rp,  jwigmmi^  Ezek.  vH,  28 ;  ilSlT,  cm- 
fliaA',  auscAi^, heinous  cfine,"  Job  xxxi,  11 ;  oiria, 
Acta  xzv,  27;  iyicXtifta,  Acta  zxr,  16).  Sea  Law; 
JmwB;  PnnsBiiBKT. 

Crimson,  ''3^,  iham'  (Jer.  iv,  no  ;  elsewhere 
"  scarlet ;"  fully  "^3^  erimson-vorm,  £xod. 

zzT,  4|  or  t^^in  "^iX^t  «om>eHauaa,  Lar.  sir,  4,  or 
ainply  the  laem  itself,  laa.  i,  16,  all  rendered, 
except  in  this  li«t  jms*age,  likewise  "  scarlet"),  later 
b^taij, karmii'  (^invariably  "crimson,"  2  Chron.  ii,  7, 
14;  fa]^  14;  on  this  Heb.  term,  see  Lor.<«bach,  i4rrAir 
/Hr  moryenldmd.  Idteratur,  11,  306 ;  Gesenius,  Themur. 
p.  714),  a  well-known  red  color  (Pliny,  xxi,  21'),  of  a 
deep  hue  li  inkring  on  purpli'  f  i.  v.\  and  in  this  re- 
spect differing'  from  the  brighter  scarlet  (q.  v.),  yet  of 
•  brilUant  color  (lu.  i,  18;  oomp.  Pliny,  xxxUi,  40; 
benoa  xpHfia  6^v ;  so  in  Matt,  zxrii,  28,  x^^ftvc  kok- 
^Vfi=Ta^ni  Xafiirpa  in  Ltike  xxlii,  11).  highly  prized 
amon^;  the  ancientis  for  (iarmoots  uuil  t;ii"  '^(ry  i,  Hor- 
ace, Sat.  ii,  6,  102),  as  articles  of  luxury-  witli  the  no- 
bility (Jer.  It,  80;  2  Sam.  i,  24;  Prov.  xxxl,  21; 
Laai.iT,6;  oomp.  Ifartial,  iii,  2,  U ;  11,89,1;  43,8; 
Fetron.  Sat.  82),  and 'with  the  Romans  for  the  robes 
of  generals  and  princes  (Pliny,  xxii,  3;  conip.  Matt, 
xxvii,  28,  where  KOKKii-tf  —  Trvp^n'pa  in  Mark  xv,  17, 
20,  and  Jolm  xix,  4),  especially  the  emperors  (.Sue ton. 
DwmiL  4).  ^lany  of  tlie  iabriea  of  tha  tabernacle  and 
aaoerdotal  paraphernalia  were  also  woven  (Exod. 
xxxviii ;  Num.  iv,  H)  of  thre^ids  of  this  dyo  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  28;  Josh,  ii,  18),  which  was  likewife  em- 
ployed for  the  cortain  of  .Solomon's  I  i  niple  (2  Chron. 
111,14;  oomp.  Saeton.AefW,  80).  The  color  again  oc- 
ean la  the  Voaale  rltnal  (Ler.  xhr,  6;  Nnm.  xix,  6). 
Aa  to  Its  cymlxilic  il  sitrtiiticm -o,  Philo  {0pp.  i. 

,  11, 1^)  and  Josephus  {AtU.  ill,  7,  7)  think  that 


it,  like  the  two  sacred  colors  (scarlet  and  pnrple),  rcfK 
resents  the  element  of  fire;  aecarding  to  BAbr  (<Sffli- 
M.  i,  888  sq.),  it  denotca  lUh  0*    ^  aad  bbod, 

which  are  Uith  red);  while  othera  tad  bt  h  OtbaT 
typical  allusions.     S<"e  Dyk.  ' 

Crimson  is  obtained  from  the  pulverized  cochineal 
berriea,  La.  the  dead  bodiea  and  lanre-neata  (aee  Brandt 
and  RaHebnrg'a  iTadMa.  Zaelegit,  Bari.  1«»  sq.,  H. 
pl.  2G,  fig.  15)  of  a  amiill  parasitic  insect,  the  f> male 
coduneal-wonn  (l^bitn,  to^'alA),  or  kermes  (the  Coc- 
am  iSeU  of  Lion.,  d.  4,  TatrattyaU),  wbleb  towuda 
the  end  of  Ajiri!  fa.<tens  itself,  like  little  raisin;',  in  the 
form  of  round  reddi#b  or  violeUbrown  l>errie«  upon 
the  twigs,  less  frequently  on  the  leaves,  of  the  palm- 
oak  (irpivoc  or  q  aucKoCi  Ilex  ofu/cUa  or  opccs^eni,* 
comp.  Theophraataa,  Pbmt.  HI,  16;  Flhiy,  xvf,  li; 
I'auMniaa,  x,  36,  1 ;  see  Kirhy,  Knt'>mol.  j,  3,51  ;  Cn- 
vier,  Anim.  Kin;/,  iii,  6tM,  liOH  i.  This  chnibby  tree, 
some  two  or  three  feet  hitch,  grows  attundantly  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Hither  Asia  (certainly  also  in  i^ettine; 
sea  Befan,  O^wrv.  11, 88),  aa  well  aa  in  Southern  En- 
rope,  baa  oval,  pointed,  evergreen,  thorny  leaves,  a 
gimyiA  smootfi  l»ark,  and  bears  round  scarUt  tx-r- 
ries  in  clustered  tufts  (l>ios(<ir.  iv,  4S).  Aniouj;  the 
ancients,  the  i'hoBnicians  generally  supplied  tlie  rest 
of  the  wDild  with  erlmaoB  matarfua,  and  beat  aadar- 
stood  the  art  of  dyeing  tliis  color  (2  Chron.  ii,  7; 
comp.  Pliny,  ix,  Go).  (See  Beckmann,  BfUr.  Ill,  i,  1 
sq. ;  Bochart,  /lien>z.  iii,  524  sq. ;  Braun,  £fe  ty.ftitu 
uuxrd.  1.  i,  c.  16^  p.  216  aq. ;  Hartmann,  Utbr.  i,  388 
sq. ;  iii,  186  aq. ;  Aany  QrefefMNKa,  a.  r.  OodiiaeaL) 
—Winer,  1, 218.    Sec  C .  i  on. 

Cllppto  (xw^oCi  lutn^i  as  elaewhere  usually  reo* 
derad,  or  ««halt"),  a  peraoe  doprlvod  of  tin  aw  oftba 

lower  limbs  (Acts  xiv,  8). 

Crisp,  Tobias,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  17th  centaiy, 
bora  1800,  died  rector  of  Brinkworth  1642.  His  UA 
was  distinguished  by  charity,  piety,  humility,  and  pn> 
rity,  but  he  was  nevertheless  charged  with  simony  in 
obtainini:  the  living  of  Xewinj^on  Butts  in  lOJT.  He 
followed  the  Puritan  side  in  the  eccleaiaatical  troubles^ 
and  waa  an  extreme  Calvinist,  mnnhag  into  Aatfao- 
mianism.  The  Westminster  AaeemUy  propeaed  ta 
have  his  sermons  burnt.  The  laat  edition  of  thea, 
c<lited  by  Gill,  appeared  fn  London  1791  (2  vols.  8vo), 
to  which  the  life  of  Crisp  ia  prelixed.  I^r.  Crisp  ac* 
knowledgea  that,  **  In  tespeet  of  Aa  mlea  of  righteooa* 
ness,  or  the  matter  of  obedience,  we  aio  vnder  the  law 
still,  or  else,"  as  be  adds, "  we  are  lawless,  to  live  every 
man  as  pvonis  t.:ood  in  his  own  eyes,  which  ii"  true 
Christian  dares  so  much  aa  think  of."  The  following 
seatfneata,  however,  among  others,  are  taught  in  hia 
sermons :  '*  The  law  b  cmel  and  tyrannical,  requiring 
what  is  naturally  Impossible."  "  The  sins  of  the  elect 
were  fi>  iiiiputL'il  to  Chri-t  as  that,  thoui,'li  ho  di  l  ii  >t 
commit  them,  yet  they  Itccamc  actually  bis  trunsgrcs- 
dona,  and  ceased  to  lie  theln."  "The  feelings  of 
consdenco,  which  tell  them  that  aha  ia  ttrirs,  arise 
from  a  want  of  knowing  the  truth."  **  It  Is  but  the 
vniri-  of  a  In  in^;  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  believer*  that 
eaith  they  have  yet  sin  wasting  their  consciences,  and 
lying  aa  a  bnnlaa  too  heavy  for  tbcm  to  In^ar." 
"Christ's  righteonaneas  la  ao  imputed  to  the  elect  that 
they,  ceasing  to  be  sinners,  are  as  righteous  as  be  waa, 
and  all  that  he  was."  "An  elfct  ^H^rson  is  not  in  a 
condemned  state  while  an  unbeliever;  and  should  be 
happen  to  die  before  Ood  eall  him  to  believe,  he  would 
not  be  loai."  "  Repentance  and  confeesion  of  sin  aia 
not  necessary  to  forgiveness.  A  believer  may  cer- 
tainly  conclude  liefore  confe.ssion,  yea,  as  soon  as  he 
hath  committed  sin,  the  interest  he  hath  in  ChrL<t,  and 
the  lovo  of  Clirist  embracing  him . "  These  dangeroua 
sentiment^  and  othera  of  a  similar  bearing,  have  been 
fnlly  answered  by  many  writers,  but  by  none  more 
ably  th  ui  tiy  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  in  his  "Checks 
to  Antinomianiam." — ^Bnck,  7%K)L  Diet,  a.  v. ;  OrBM^ 
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L^o/Baxler,ii,2S2  ;  Borm  and  BeaiMit,  JISk.  ^ 

rritsfnUrt.  i,  -lOf).    Soo  Antinomianism. 

Crispin  wul  Cnspinian,  two  brothers  ■who,  dur- 
ing Um  reign  of  Diocletian,  went  as  mlMionarie;)  from 
Rome  to  Gtuil,  and  settled  at  Soiswns.  In  order  to 
sopport  themfwlvefl  and  to  have  access  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  l>i  i  ami'  ■^lirx^iiKikerH.  Thu!'  they  worked  for 
aooM  time  fur  the  |iro[utgatton  of  Christianity,  until 
SB7,when,  by  order  uf  the  emperor  Hudminianus,  they 
wen  beheaded.  They  are  commemorated  in  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome  on  Oct.  2.%  and  are  commonly  vener- 
atcil  u-«  tlif  ^]M  i  i  il  [latriin?  uf  the  shooinakcr-i.  There 
ia  a  legend  (lur  which,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no 
fcondatkm)  abont  tlMM  saintH  to  tin  «ibet  thai  they 
■tole  from  rich  persons  the  leather  to  make  gfatai* 
toosly  !>boeB  for  the  poor. — Wetzer  n.  Welte,  Kirehen- 
Lex.'W,  ylM. 

Crisplng-pln  (^"■"7-  ^^orit\  Bfimethinp  chitelhd; 
tho  Sopt.  tran-'latc<(  unilL<(tingui.«lial>ly,  Isa.  iil,  22). 
Thii  word  pmix-rly  »it;nifU'»  a  emixt  or  pouch,  und  is 
elsewhere  rendered  a  "  bag"  for  mon^  (2  Kings  v,  *23, 
where  the  AraUe  glTee  a  teaiier  mon^f/-ba/f) ;  Imt  in 
the  pflsf.ip'  in  I'at;i!i  it  to  iinil<T^tiMi<l  as  Mime 
kind  of  fciiiuk-  ornaiiifnt ;  jiroli.iMy,  lil<c  our  modem 
rrticule,  it  was  a  richly  omnmt  tit^'d  purtte  or  small 
bag,  which  the  women  wore  attached,  to  their  gfa> 
diM.  Tber  are  nmally  described  as  made  of  silk,  and 
wnraght  with  Rold  and  silver;  hut  .Tahn  thinks  that 
this  purine  was  niudc  of  solid  metal,  sometimes  of  pure 
goM,  and  fashioned  a  cone,  with  a  bortar  of  rich 
cloth  at  the  fop.    See  Oun'.vmknt. 

Criapiui  (Kptowo;,  for  Lat.  Critput,  curkd ;  found 
also  in  the  Talnodbts  nnder  the  forms  atBe*np  and 

■»BO"'"ip),  chief  of  the  Jrwi-sh  «ynaf;oguc  at  Cnrinth 
(Acta  xviii,  8),  converted  and  ba|itized  l>y  the  ap..stle 
Paol  (1  Cor.  i,  II)  A.D.  50.  Aicoriing  to  tradition 
idnutituL  Apatt.  ^  he  was  aftanrarda  fabtiop  of 
iE^ina.   The  Greek  Ckofd  oboerre  bia  ftatival  on 

the  -Uh  (if  f)rtol.er. 

Critici  Saoxi,  n  rvj  naeAd  work  in  Biblical  lit- 
erature, undertaken  and  pabUtbed  by  Comeltus  Bee, 

lio<>k-«'lIi  r  (  I.'sinhtn,  ICCO,  9  vol'*.  fi4.),  a-*  an  app^  nd- 
age  to  U  alton  s  Polyglot,  under  the  direction  of  bish- 
op Pearson,  John  Pearson,  Anthony  Scattcrgood,  and 
Fiandi  Gooldmaa.  It  was  reprinted  at  Jb'ranlifort, 
under  Oa  eara  of  Gnrder,  in  1C95,  in  7  Tob.  In  1096 
it  reappeared  at  Am-ti  rilam  in  !•  vnl.i. ;  and  a  supple- 
ment of  2  vols,  more  was  puldinhed  in  1700  and  1701; 
and  a  second  !iupi<lement  appeared  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Amst. 
1782.  This  ooUcGtionoootaina  all, ormostof  the  books 
of  the  O.T.,tbe  entire  annotations  of  Mnnster,Vata- 
bhi",  rnstalio,  Clariuis,  Dnisiu'^,  and  Hrotius ;  t  ricf  an- 
notations of  Fagius  on  the  Cbaldaic  iKiraphroso  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  his  larger  axpotition  of  the  first  fonr 
diaptan  of  Geneaii ;  tba  etnmnantariaa  of  Marina  on 
Joabna;  the  annotattoot  of  Codnrens  on  Job;  of  Pri- 

Cieus  on  the  Psalni«,  and  of  I'aync  on  the  Proverbs; 
the  commentary  of  Foreriu.*  on  I.«aiah,  tliat  of  Ijvely 
on  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  OI>adiah,  and  .Jonah;  of  Bad- 
waU  on  the  Ajwcirpha,  and  H<aacbel  on  EcdesiasteK, 
ale.   On  the  N.  T.  It  eontalns  the  cotlationB  of  Valla, 

with  the  aniiiia  i\ I  rsions  of  Kevins;  the  annotation-* 
of  ErusmuM.  VataMun,  Castalio,  CI  iriti«,  Zcgenis,  and 
lirotitj^;  on  particular  places  and  .'^ubjecU  of  the  N. 
T.,  Munstcr,  Drusins,  Scaligor,  Casaubon,  Cameron, 
Lad.  Capelluii,  Gaaltperius,  Scbnltetaa,  and  Pricssos. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  philological  tracts  aiwl  ilis- 
sertations,  such  as  John  Gregorj-'s  Notes  and  (  )l>serva- 
tions;  Fagius's  Compari«on  of  the  principal  Transla- 
tioaa  of  the  O.  T. ;  Caitwrii^t'a  MeUiidum  Orakim  ; 
Drnsioa  on  the  Wandrakea;  Joe.  Scaliger  and  Amama 
aoTytbcs;  I. nil.  f'n[ie!]ns  on  ihc  Vow  ()f  .Icplithn  and 
Corban  ;  Pithxus  IJk  ijutiitit  liifJiontm  Ind  rprtliitpmi- 
btu;  Vt«\\\x%  ittJArica  Area  Nixt;  Ritters-hufius  Dt 
Jwn  Aighnmt  AUatina  Ik  EngaHrgmmlko  i  Montap 


nns  on  Jewish  Antiquities ;  Bertram  and  < 
the  Hebrew  Republic ;  Waser  on  the  Ancient  Coins 
and  Measures  of  the  Hebrews,  Chaldeans,  and  Syt^ 
i.ins  ;  and  many  others  of  a  similar  de«cTi]<t  ion  (Orme, 
IJMwth.  Bibl.  p.  128).  The  Amsterdam  edition  (169d- 
1732, 13  vols,  fol.)  is  the  best,  being  well  printed,  wHh 
additions,  and  indoding  four  Tolumes  of  TKe*aurv$ 
not  contsjned  in  the  original  edition.  Poole's  8j/nep- 
n$  forms  an  excellent  abridgnMDt  Of  fhb  gnat  warit. 

See  CoMJf  EKTABY. 

Criticism,  Biblical.  This  phrnso  is  employed 
in  two  vrn-i-'i.  Some  take  it  to  hii^tiify  not  onlv  the 
restoration  of  the  text  of  Scripture  to  its  original  state, 
but  the  principles  of  interpretation.  This  is  an  esteil> 
sive  and  improper  application.  The  science  is  strictly 
occnpied  with  the  text  of  the  Bible.  It  is  limited  to 
tho'-c  |.rinri[ilr>  and  ('[.oration^  wliich  enable  the  read- 
er to  detect  and  remove  corruptions,  to  decide  upon  the 
genuineness  of  disputed  reading*,  and  to  obtain  aa 
nearly  as  possible  the  original  words  of  insj^tion. 

I.  There  are  only  three  or  four  fottreea  of  material 
for  the  work  of  itildical  criticirtm,  lH)th  in  lii  ti  Ltiug 
the  changes  made  upon  the  original  text,  and  in  re- 
HU>ring  genuine  readings :  1.  MSS.  or  written  eopiea 
of  the  Bible.  2.  Ancient  translationa  Into  various  lan- 
guages. 8.  The  writings  and  remains  of  tho.«e  early 
eccle'-ia''ti(  al  writers  who  h.ivo  quoted  the  Scriptures. 
4.  Critical  ctmjtcture ;  but  tliis  must  be  used  with  ex- 
treme caution.    See  Oli>  Test.  ;  Nkw  Tsar. 

Criticism  employs  the  ample  materials  furnished  by 
these  sources.  To  attain  its  end,  it  must  work  upon 
tliern  witli  "kill  and  dificrimination.  Tlwy  afTorii  wiile 
fcoi»e  for  acutenes.s,  sobriety,  and  learning;  and  long 
e.\|H'rience  irt  necest^uTy  in  order  that  they  may  be  tued 
with  elBciency  and  success.  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.,  Jan. 
1M4;  Heinfttter,  The  Trm  Teat  of  the  [Heb.]  Scriy 
turu,  2d  ad.  Land.  1861.)  8aa  Mjonmaami  Vxb* 
aiOHS. 

CANO!«8  OP  BIBLICAL  CKITIGISII. 

I.  ExTKa.>Ai,  OS  Owrcrnr*. 

1.  Rrmiinnn /numl  in  thf  mmt  nnrieni  am/  innrf  <-nr'/u'1>i 
tmll  n  .W->'  hIkhIiI       ;<;. ,  Itenre  "limiul"  { 

rirt'  ill  p  nentl  nion-  weig^Lthan  "cur»ive.''  Yet  jprai  mia- 
niiiiitr  iu  the  Utter  majr  ^Bkalance  fluctoation  tu  the  fonnrr. 

■i.  JmirptndnU  witMtmltmvttehUltvbtTWtardtd.  ilcnce 
the  BeossiHy  ef  elasfifyiag  autboritlM,  ana  ef  leekMlnv  all 
tliak  esa  to  Inesd  to  a  eoomion  ori^n  or  edition  as  bat  eoh 
olDoe  DO  enpy  ran  r1«c  ht|;her  in  vhIiio  than  ito  oovna,  aad 
each  traniK-riptInn  (»  an  a<l(Hlinnal  opportunity  fcoremr.  Oa 
thi*  ncfMiint  the  rriliml  ninterinip  <if  the  O.  T.  are  raeagre.  as 
III)  ixi'tliiu'  llcb.  Ms-i.  nrv  of  the  Mii-nfftic  r<-c< nalon ;  and 
bui  f>M  i'vl<|inc<>  (li-ith  lil'torlml  uikI  itit<rti.I.  if  ^-n-at 
comi>f<'ii(\ ,  <:in',  arul  hcrii|ml"ii«iien'  on  the  ji  m  i  ihi  w  i-d- 
itori-,  till  ir  111  rk  wniilil  Im-  uf  niinh  Ii-j  iitilitv  tlinii  it  nt<v  In, 

In  till'  V    T  .  t..i.  Ilii"  nilr  j;r.  :,(ly  rr  1   llir  «r«tiini>ny  uf 

till'  eailiej«t  extnDt  M.">S  ,  iniv-niui  li  a-  tin  y  iill  i^'ctu  I'l  iM'lung 
to  the  Alexaoilriiiii  tyi*-.  nn<l  for  thii*  re.<u>i>n  their  prurtaclBK 


Ums  In  orthography  ouiK-ht  e^pccinllr  to  be  r(>iected. 

I.  Rradifige/amtdin  the  urigbtdimmnmottobeUgk^ 
mtatUe^^vUi^ikfrmteelowmloiuorettvHOtu,  Thbaot 


nnly  fiilli^wa  Ail  a  romllnry  fmtn  the  prsoedlng  nile,  tml  Its 

Inipiirtanee  U  ciihaiircil  hy  the  iuii»ninoe,  prejudicea,  rpectal 
i  liji-'  t",  nml  laxity  of  trati-lntiUK  aiicl  wiHtem  <nintlnp  fni'me- 
lliU'  "  from  iiieiiiury  1.  In  iV  uhtfiil  cnfen  only  (l  itlier  fri  ni 
eunllirt,  failure,  or  lniprt>biit>iliiy  in  thi'  urii-inal  re«>lln).'»), 
tberefons  can  tbe»e  In?  i-nfi  ly  rf^iii',>,l  t".  lli'iir.-  U  eviili  ni 
fciimlly  thfl  alwurdily  of  exaltint;  ihi'  S<'[itimt;int  a  wlmlc 
:  tmve  the  llrhrrw,  atld  the  Vulpile  almre  ih<-  (Jrei  k  Ti-ln- 
itii'iit.  When  not  lialile  to  lai-picion  fri'in  the  aUivi-  raii<e», 
huM  .  ver,  and  where  fafBdently  cxaet  to  be  rerbally  appre- 
eiuhle,  translatVoos  and  quolattoa*,  like  direct  osd  explicit 
hlatoriool  sutemeou  as  to  portkalar  readln«tii,  an  coUtlsd  to 
consldtntioo  In  proponkn  to  their  aathiulty  aad  aadtaaae 
of  eppertanlly. 

II.  IvTrtiNAi,  on  SriufjTivE. 
N.  It.— ThW  whole  kind  i  f  t  viili  nr.  I-  urily  In  1»'  ii'cd,  and 
that  hut  nimrlnu'ly,  u  hi<n  the  fon-L'oinK  rule*  fall  short,  or  are 
op|iiitki>ii  hy  luinie  |Mi|>iihie  lasoaMlenqf  la  ptiBt  of  angMls 

or  iihili>li>),'y  in  the  text. 

1.  I'lint;/  rniijfrtuml  rmcndilinn  rra;i  m»nftimf»  he  enu- 
tiiiuHly  enrplai/eii  in  nwh  ea»es,  beoiuae  It  la  pO!>i>ibic  that 
Mime  elcrieal  eims  tam,y  have  existrd  In  the  orii^nal  ante- 
graplM  themaelvea,  and  others  probably  erept  la  at  the  earn- 
est date  In  eoKrine ;  thc«e  woold  therefbi*  to  UaUe  to  ee^ 
rapt  all  later  teitlniiiiiy.  on  the  ettiar  haad,  arUtnuy  esr- 
..  toi    '  "      '         "  " 
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ly  rtrmnndcil,  snd  irb«re  they  e«n  aim  be  •bown  trt  have  bwm 
lutuntlly  <li<i>lM«d  by  tbe  errmta;  nor  yet  uuXeat  ttioy  are 
■wnh  ■■  TTimliihn  lllwljr  In  him  ■liiilwl  iht  illlln«iii>  i»f  wiHm 


8.  Amotutmna  vaHoua  reading*,  wkMk  an  oOttmU$ 
KMriv  tqmulfmipporUA,  that  one  U  to  be  eeUeUdftam  uMek 
the  othrra  am  enoet  rtadily  be  derittd.  On  thla  principle  ia 
Ik'L'cd  tho  famoua  law  of  critics  in  gcnifral,  that  ^'  the  ntoxt 
di«ic;ilt  rratiinK  i!>  tn  tie  prefomod,"  which  1h  hut  partinlly 
Inif,  hdw.  vcr.  -inrt'thp  haryhpxi  readinKB  may  liave  h«>en  tho 
re-iull  nf  iriinlvrrtt'tioi  in  riiiiylritf.  and  on  thU  jirinriitlf  they 
could  ncvi  r  i  liiniiiiH<Nl  ;  wli.  ri'ti.i  tlii>  il('-i>;n  uf  critn  i-in  Ik 
the  commun-jii'tw  oav  of  Iciwuiug  rnthcr  tlmn  i.irn-n-ing  tlif 
incongTullioit  of  llw  t«zL  It  iw  only  meant  th  tt  i-hnuld 
diouae  that  nsdiug,  mher  than  aiwtber,  wliicli,  if  uiigiuaJly 
tn  tlM  Ms^«««Uao»l»wotaata»toc«ipyl«to;  y«t  the 
nil*  oMut  BM  Iw  M»  eemmwd  m  to  cone  into  eolUdoa  with 


t.  WlMtlb«Mmmin/(wort^ftheomiuhnorin»*rtion 

<if  a  tNMMiM,  eliUMe,  or  kighhj  etgniJUxtnt  word  are  nntrhi 
eqiuillif  drndnty  it  is  enfer  to  reject  it  (If  it  be  not  alrea<ly  ron- 
tii:ifil  in  the  rcci'It'ed  Ivxl),  or  (if  it  bc>  M'tninr.l  for  th.'  «vlic< 
I  1' I  -riv.  urri  t  .  nmrlc  it  ii«  pMlialily  Bpuridue;  for  llie  dl»- 
11.  .■iti,.n  (if  the  (  'hun:h,  fruni  <i  liti'  an  parly  t<»  a  ciMapeimtive- 
ly  rwnt  porioil,  baii  leiincd  Liiniinln  tlu'  admi«alon  of  muro 
nnd  more  matter  (wlwther  niarginni  gi>«iic«  or  aixH-rypbal  nd- 
ditiona)  Into  the  aaen-d  canr>n,  and  copyl«li«  m  « dl  hk  c-liturn 
ba,T9  felt  the  tnfliieaoe  of  that  nverBOt  Ikiuiliarity  which  ren- 
4m  U  ever  IncnMlnghr  dUBaalt  aipiiaKe  any  thing  once 
todndad  Jn  Scriptum  B«l  Ib  Jndgliif  tt  tba  geoaloeom  in 
•iirh  intitaneea,  litd*  MMi  cu  bo  Ud  vpon  ooaridarotton-i 
drawn  from  doctrlail  pMfiiety  or  eooebn^tar  wtth  the  eon- 
text,  becMiM  Umm  m  gmA  aOaeMd  tar  At  teilfldual 
 1^  eUTCollanid  cvbdow  «r  «ub  oltli. 


II.  Tho  remaintler  of  this  article  (which  la  eUoAjr 
drawn  from  BLitto'a  Cfclcp.  a.  t.)  will  contain  a  brief 
historical  tkcteh  of  Biblical  criticism,  or  a  hi<>ttiry  of 
tlip  toxts  of  tho  Old  and  New  Tostjiincnts  ;  tlip  condi- 
tion in  wliich  tbcy  lm\c  Itoon  at  <liflferent  periods;  tlie 
evidences  on  which  our  knowledge  of  their  parity  or 
corroptian  raati,  and  ttw  cbi«f  attampta  that  have 
Imn  made  to  rectify  or  amend  tbem.  A  hUtory  of 
(^ritii  i-in  ni!i«t  dfiscrilK*  the  varioiw  gtap'H  and  forms 
through  which  the  texts  liavo  passed.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  reserve  an  enumeration  of  the  eaunee  which 
IpiTe  rise  to  Tarioas  readings  lor  n  flitnre  article  [soo 
YAMora  RsATCKG.s],  and  in  this  place  to  detail  the 
ph;»so<i  which  the  Ilelirew  and  Greek  texts  of  the  Old 
und  New  Testaments  have  prenented  both  in  their  ai|p 
printed  and  printed  state,  in  coniMetilNl  wiUl  tlM  la^ 
bocB  of  acbolara  npon  tbem.  ^jk^ 

^-  Tn  Ou>  'rasTAmnimiiere  are  ft>ur  marlted 
period'*  in  tho  hisf<»ry  of  the  Ht  lm'w  t<'xt. 

1.  l^hiU  Period  in  the  Ui^ory  of  tke  Unprintfd  Text 
tchi-  h  preceded  tk$  dtmng  of  the  Canon.— Of  this  we 
Itnow  nothing  nxoefi  what  ia  contained  in  Scripture 
Itself.  Tbe  Jews  bestowed  mneb  care  on  their  sacred 
books.  They  were  ncru'*tomoil  to  ln  lJ  them  in  gn-iit 
veneration  even  in  the  diirkejit  times  of  national  apoa. 
tasy  from  Jehovah.  How  often  tbe  separate  boolu 
were  transcribed,  or  with  what  degree  of  conectnesx, 
it  ie  ImpoodUo  to  telL  Ifany  German  critics  suppose 
tiuk  the  Hebrew  text  met  with  very  unfavoraldc 
treatment ;  that  it  wuji  early  subjected  to  the  careless- 
ness of  transcril>cr<  and  ofticiou!*  critics.  Differences, 
however,  between  parallel  sections  show  ntlMr  tbe 
gsnvinMMM  and  fotoeritjr  of  the  books  In  wbieh  tiiey 
occur.  Had  such  pariprnphs  rjeactly  harmonized,  we 
might  have  suspected  disign  or  collusion;  but  tlielr 
variations  di-sc  over  the  artlcasness  of  the  writers.  Wo 
disagree  with  £ichbomt  fianer,  Qeaenlns,  De  Wctte, 
Md  «tfwn,  who  bnv*  given  Ifato  of  panUel  passages 
ia  some  books  in  order  to  show  tliat  tka  text  was  anrly 
•Zposed  to  extensive  alterations. 

The  most  important  particular  in  this  part  of  tbe 
history  is  tbe  Samaritan  recension  of  tbe  Peotatonch. 
See  PmrrATBinoR.  TUa  edSWni  Q^so  It  may  be  call, 
•d)  of  the  Pentateuch  is  indeed  uncritical  in  it  ^  t  har- 
•eter.  While  we  freely  acquit  the  Jrwt  of  tampering 
witk  the  text  of  the  Mo-aic  books,  the  8amaritan» 
cannot  be  so  readily  exonerated  (hm  tbe  impotation. 
Additbna,  alteratkms,  and  iranspoaitbnB  are  qnito  ap- 
parent la  l»«V  copy  of  the  Pentateach.  A  close  alii- 
•noe  between  the  text  wiiich  lies  at  tbe  basis  of  tbe  i 


Septnagint  version  and  that  of  the 
touch  has  been  always  notieed.   Hence  some  think 
tiiattlwjr  flowed  ftma  a  flommoareoBMslM.  One  thing 

Is  certain,  that  the  Seventj"  ajijrce  with  the  Sam.aritaa 
in  aljoiit  2000  places  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  text. 
In  utbor  books,  too,  of  tlie  (Jbi  Testament,  besides  the 
five  books  of  Moaes,  the  Seventy  follow  a  recension  of 
tbe  teat  consldenibly  ffiflkrent  ftvn  tbe  Jewish.  Tbnt 
in  Jeremiah  and  Daniel  wo  find  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  «^ctions,  as  well  as  a  diversity  in  single  jo*- 
sages.  The  books  of  Job  and  Proverbs  present  a  isim- 
ilar  diaarraogeBMBt  and  alteration,  which  must  be  pot 
down  to  the  aeoonnt  of  tiie  Alexandrian  Jews  and 
Greek  translators.  Far  different  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Palestiniitn  Jews  in  the  treatment  of  the  sacred 
liooks.  They  were  verj'  scrupulous  in  guarding  the 
text  from  innovation,  altbongh  it  ia  impoe^blo  that 
they  could  baTC  prasMred  tt  from  aB  eortuiitteB.  Boi 
whatever  errors  or  mbtakcs  h:i<\  cr.  j  t  intD  difTiT  nt 
copies  were  rendered  apiutrent  at  the  tune  when  the 
canon  wa.s  formed.  We  believe  with  Hav  cmick  (Ei»- 
leitung  m  dai  AlU  rsftaawnf,  p.  49)  that  "Ena,  ia 
wrisoB  with  other  distinguiitbed  men  of  Ma  time,  com- 
pleted the  collectifm  of  the  sacred  writings."  ITf  re- 
vised the  various  iMniks.  corrected  inaccuracies  that 
had  crept  into  them,  and  rendered  the  Otd-Testament 
text  perfectly  free  fh>m  error.  Ihaa  a  comet  aad 
genoine  copy  was  fbmMied  under  the  sanction  of 
Heaven.  Ezra,  Nchemiah,  anil  those  with  whom  he 
was  aasociatcd,  were  infallibly  guided  in  tho  work  of 
completing  the  canon.    See  Canom. 

2.  From  tke  FitiMiikmmt  He  Cmm  to  A»  Cam- 
pUiim  o/Os  Taimid,  I.  e.  the  commenoemeat  of  the 
sixtli  century  after  Christ. — The  Targumista  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan  closely  agree  with  the  Maaoretie  text. 
The  Greek  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachns,  and 
Thoododon,  belongiag  to  the  eecond  centniy,  deviate 
from  the  fbrm  of  tfw  text  aflarwards  called  tbe  Ibso. 
n>tic  much  less  than  tho  Seventy.  Tlie  Hebn-w  col- 
umn of  Origcn's  Jlexapla  presents  a  text  allied  to  tbe 
Masorotic  recension.  Jerome's  Latin  version,  made 
in  the  fourth  oentafT,  it  conforaMd  to  the  aanm 
brew  original.  In  the  two  Oemarsa,  tIs.  the  Jeroaa' 
1cm  and  the  Babylonian,  l>elonj.;ing  to  the  fourtli  and 
sixth  centuries  respectively,  wc  discern  many  traces 
of  critical  skill  applied  to  the  preservation  of  a  pure 
text.  Different  readings  in  MS8.  are  mentioned,  pr^ 
cepta  are  given  respecting  BibBed  ealUgrnphy,  aad 
true  n  adinf^H  are  restored.  Uy  far  the  most  ii:i{K)rtant 
fact  w  hich  they  present  is  the  odducement  o(  clasMivt 
critical  corrections  made  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
which  Horinus  (Exercitationer  BibBrir,  p.  40>t)  ju5tly 
calls  theyr^^entf  or  vetttgei  of  recensions.  These 
are-(l)  B'^^D  *vn9,  AfreaaiaMaf  ^eerjkfc 
E""-S'D  TH^n.  Corrrction  of$criheg.  (3) 
mvTf  pmctuatioH.  (4)  S-'M  «il  ■»-iJ?,  "JTerl 
ketUb,"  read  taf  nof  wrUimt,   (5)  "^np  K^l  S^rs, 

Kethib  veJo  heri,"  trri/ten  but  not  read.  '  (fi)  The  T^ 
rand  also  mentions  different  readincs  which  the  Maso- 
retes  call  S'^rsi  "'"II?,  "  A'en  u-kethib,"  read  and  rril. 
ten.    See  Kkri  and  Kethib. 

The  writings  of  Jerome  aflbrd  oTidenee  that,  in  the 
fimrth  eentnry,  tbe  Hebnw  text  was  without  the  tow> 
el-points,  or  even  the  diaterVaol  fiffm. 

8.  F rom  the  sixth  Centtaj,  m  trAicA  tke  Talmud  was 
eompkted,  la  tke  Invention  of  PHirfw^.— The  leuned 
Jews,  especially  those  at  Tiberias,  where  there  was  a 
fluDOttS  school  till  the  eleventh  century,  continued  to 
occupy  tliein.selTes  with  tbe  Hebrew  lan;,'ua^;e  and 
the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  obeorvations 
of  preceding  Kabbis  were  eolargsd,  new  remariB  were 
maide,  and  tiie  vowel-system  was  invented,  the  ori;clB 
of  which  can  hardly  be  placed  earlier  than  the  sixth 
century.  Tlie  name  .\fns'ini  has  usually  been  appHivl 
to  that  grammatico-histurical  tnuUtkm  which,  having 
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been  banded  down  orally  for  !«)me  centuries,  became 
afterwards  so  extensive  as  U>  demand  iU  committal  to 
writiJig.  Much  of  what  U  contained  in  Uw  Huora 
«ztate  mUo  in  Uw  Talmud.  Part  of  it,  bowerer,  ia 
dder  fban  the  Talmnd,  though  not  ndnoed  to  ita  pres- 
ent form  till  ii  imu  fi  Inter  pi^rioil.  The  varions  obser- 
rationa  comiiri^td  in  the  Mosora  were  at  tir^t  written 
fal  Mparate  booka,  of  which  there  are  MSS.  extant 
Afloifwda  tboy  wen  pot  into  the  margin  of  the  Bible 
MSS. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Miisf>reiic  recetuion  of  the 
text,  it  ia  not  meant  that  the  MaM)rotes  gave  a  certain 
imn  to  Ibe  tBZt  itself,  or  that  they  undertook  and  ex- 
•ented  »  nanr  raviaioa.  Tbqr  made  the  teiAu  nentvs 
of  that  day  tiie  baaia  of  tbeir  remariEi,  and  gavo  tikeir 
sentiim  iitH  i<im  iT!ituii  it.  Had  the  text  Ixsen  altered 
in  evirs  rase  where  they  recommend;  had  it  been 
mad<-  (-niiformable  to  fheir  idoaa  of  what  it  shonid  be, 
it  would  have  bean  appropriate  to  have  colled  it  the 
Watorttierteeiul&m.  Tbe  deaignation,  however,  though 
not  applir.iMi'  in  strirtnos-i,  is  customary. 

The  most  important  |>j»rt  of  the  Mui!>ora  (q.  v.)  ctm- 
data  of  tbe  marginal  readings  or  Ktrit,  whicti  the  Ma- 
aorataaalimjra  pnfened  to  the  textual,  and  wliich  tlie 
later  Jew*  have  adopted.  The  Kerig  are  crMenJ^ 
grammatical,  orOiograpkiritl,  rxjiUinatiiry,  and  euphf- 
mistic.  It  haa  been  a  subject  of  diapute  among  schol- 
ars from  what  aonrcc  the  Maaowlaa  derfred  th^  KerL^. 
Jt  ia  highlj  ffobalde  tliat  tliey  were  generalljr  talien 
tnm  MSS.  and  Oadftiba,  fboogh  they  may  hmpo  been 
in  [lart  the  oflTtpring  of  conjerturo.  It  is  but  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  these  scholars  tomeiimu  gsive  the 
mult  of  thehr  own  Judgment.  In  addition  to  the  Ke- 
nt the  HaaoiB  oontaina  an  anlaigeBBeot  of  critical  ro- 
marka  fbond  in  Ae  Tafanad.  Beaidee,  tbe  Tarses, 
wnriU,  and  consnnant.-t  of  the  different  l>ooks  of  the 
Bil'le  are  counted,  a  ta.->k  unparalleled  in  point  of  mi- 
nute labor,  though  comparatively  unprofitable. 

Tba  appUcation  of  the  Maaoiain  tb«  critidam  of  the 
OM  Teetameat  b  dHBenlti,  beeanae  Ra  text  baa  lUlen 
into  preat  disorder.  It  was  jirinti  i!  fur  the  (ir-it  tiiiu; 
in  the  lirst  lialibinical  Bil  li'  of  i>  >iuberj;,  superintend- 
ed by  Felix  Pratenfus.  Jn  tlio  second  liabbinical 
Bible  of  Bomberg,  R.  Jacob  Len-Chajrim  bestowed 
eonaidenble  care  upon  the  printing  the  Uaaora. 
At  tlie  mil  of  tUa  aecnnd  Hal>l)inical  RiMe  there  is  a 
collec  tion  uf  Orienta/aml  W'rstem  readings,  or,  in  other 
word;^,  BabyU»uan  and  Paltitmiemf  oommnnicatcd  by 
the  editor,  and  tba  laault  of  an  aiidant  fOTialan  of  this 
text  Tha  nnnber  la  about  S16.  Of  die  nareea 
from  which  the  collection  was  drawn  wo  are  entirely 
ignorant.  Judf^in);  by  the  contents,  it  must  be  older 
tiian  many  oliscrvations  made  bf  the  Haaoretcs.  It 
abonld  probably  be  referred  to  a  period  anterior  to  tbe 
Introdnetlon  of  tha  Towel  ayatem,  aa  it  containa  do  al> 
lusion  to  the  vowels.  It  ia  certainly  of  ronsidanbla 
value,  and  proven  that  the  OrtrrUtd  no  less  than  tbe 
Wrstern  Jews  had  always  attemicd  to  the  atate  of  the 

aacrad  text.  In  addition  to  tbia  liat,  wn  meet  with 
another  In  tiw  Rabbfaiieal  BiUea  of  Bomberg  and 

Buxforf,  ;ith1  in  the  si.xth  volume  of  the  lyjndon  IVily- 
glut,  belonging  tu  the  eleventh  century.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  labors  of  ISen-Asher  and  Ben-Naphtali, 
tha  reapeetlTa  pneidenta  of  acadewiea  in  Faleatina 
and  Babylon.  Theae  readlnga,  with  a  aingle  excep- 
tion, refer  to  the  voweLs  and  ar mitH.  Thf  vdwcl  sys- 
tem h.-i<l  therefore  been  completed  when  this  coUfction 
was  m.idi-. 

Here  tbe  biatoiy  of  tbe  nnprinted  text  vaay  be  said 
to  cloee.   The  old  anvowdled  copies  perished.  Few 

one"  ftirni-hed  witli  points  and  accents  eame  into  use. 
But,  although  the  ancient  copies  are  now  irrecovera- 
bly lost,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  their 
preaervation  to  the  preaent  time  woidd  have  bad  any 
emential  fatflnenea  m  altering  the  ffann  of  the  text. 
The  text  apjwars  to  have  been  estahli.shi-cl  and  setth-d 
when  the  punctuation  system  waa  completed.  The 


labors  of  the  Masnretic  rloetor.s  have  bean  ( 
tial  benefit  in  maintaining  itii  integrity. 

4.  From  the  fnvmtion  of  I*rinting  to  the  present  Time, 
— Tlieia  an  three  early  editions  fium  wliicb  all  otben 
baTO  been  taken.  1.  That  publiahed  at  Soncino  (A.D. 
1 1KS\  whieh  was  the  first  entire  ropy  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ever  printed.  The  text  is  furnished  with 
the  points  and  accents,  but  wo  are  ignorant  of  tha 
MSSi  aapkqred  by  tha  editor.  2.  The  second  great 
edhhm  waa  tiiat  In  tiie  Complvtaaslaii  Polyglot  (1514 
-17)  tukt-n  from  seven  MSS.  3.  The  third  waa  tha 
Becon<l  Kabbinical  Bible  of  Bomberg,  superintended 
ly  R.Jacob  Imn-Chayim  (Venice,  1526,  6  vols.  fol.). 
Ilia  text  ia  formed  eldefly  after  tbe  Uaaora,  but  Span> 
Idi  M88.  ware  nted.  Almost  all  modem  printed  cop* 
ies  have  Iwen  taken  from  it.  The  .Vntwt  r]  Pr.lyglot 
has  a  text  compounded  of  those  in  the  second  and  third 
recensions  jiut  mentioned. 

Among  the  editiona  fiimiahed  with  a  crttical  iqpp^ 
mtus,  that  of  Bnstorf,  pnbliahed  at  Bade  1(09,  oceo* 
pies  a  high  place.  It  containa  the  commentaries  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbis  Jarchi,  Aben-ezra,  Kimchi,  Levi 
ben-Gerson,  and  Saadia.s  Ilaggaon.  The  appendix  !■ 
ooenpied  wtth  the  Jemaalem  Targnm,  tiia  great  Maaont 
eorreeted  and  amended,  with  tha  Tuloas  raaduiga  of 

Ben-.Vsher  and  Ben-Xa[iht;ili. 

The  other  principal  editions  with  various  readinga 
arc  tho.'ic  of  Seb.  Miinster,  Jablonski,  Van  der  Hooght, 

J.  U.  Mirhaalii^  Q.  F.  Hoabigant,  and  Benjamin  Kan* 
nfpott. 

(1.)  ^lunstrr's  edition  npprnred  at  Basle  in  1535,  2 
vols.  Ito.    The  text  is  supfMtscd  to  be  founded  upon 

that  of  Brescia,  1191,  4to,  which  naobaa  itMlf  inio 
the  Soncino  edition  of  1468. 
(2.)  Jablonaki'a  edition  waa  pnUidiad  at  Beriln  In 

IfilMt,  8vo,  an<l  apiin  at  the  same  place  in  1712,  r2mo. 
it  is  foumled  upon  the  best  preceding  editions,  but 
chiefly  the  .«econd  edition  of  Leuaden  (1667).  The  ed- 
itor alao  collated  vatioaa  MSS.  The  text  iaianarha* 
bly  aocnrata. 

(8.)  Van  der  Hooght's  etiitinn  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam 1705.  The  text  is  taken  from  Athias's  (1061  and 
1667).  The  Masoretic  readings  are  given  in  the  mar- 
gin; and  at  tbe  end  are  collected  tbe  variooa  readings 
of  the  editions  of  Bomberg,  Pbmtin,  AtUaa,  and  otbeta. 

(1.")  'lilt'  <  <!ition  pulilished  by  J.  I!.  Michaelis  in  1720 
is  aeconijianied  » ith  the  re;idings  of  twenty-four  edi- 
tions which  the  editor  examined,  besides  those  of  five 
MSS.  in  the  Ubrary  at  Erfkirdt.  There  ia  a  want  of 
aceoracy  in  his  coHatkttt. 

(5.)  In  1763,  C.  F.  HouMgant  ptil  lt^^hcd  a  new  edi- 
tion in  folio.  The  text  is  that  of  Van  der  Hoo^^ht, 
without  tbe  poiota.  In  the  margin  of  the  Pentateuch 
the  -Sf  readinga  are  added.  For  it  be  collated, 

but  haatily,  twelve  MSS.  He  haa  justly  been  Mamad 
for  hia  rash  Indulgence  in  conjectural  emendation. 

(6.)  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant  hitherto  published,  appeared  at  Oxford,  in  fo* 
Uo— 4he  firat  vplume  in  1776,  tba  aacond  in  1780l  Tha 
nnmber  of  MiB8.  eoOated  by  himself  and  Us  aasO' 

riates,  the  chief  of  whom  was  I'rofp«sor  Urun.s  of 
Helmstadt,  amounted  to  0*J4.  In  aii>lition  to  bis  colla- 
tion of  M.S.S.  and  printed  editions,  he  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  varioas  editors  of  tbe  Groelc  Teatoment  in 
having  rsconrsa  to  Babblnkal  wrItingB,  espadally  tha 
Talnniil.  The  Immm-^o  ma-os  of  various  readings  here 
1  oUcttcd  is  unimportant.  It  serves,  howe\  er,  to  show 
that,  under  tbe  induence  of  the  Hasora.  the  Hebrew 
text  baa  attained  a  conaid  arable  degree  of  anifoiau^ 
in  all  existing  MSS. 

(7.)  In  17«4  8>(,  John  Bernard  de  Possl  pnbli.^hed  at 
Parma,  in  -I  vols.  4to,  an  important  supplement  to  Ken- 
nieotl  s  eollection.  These  various  rcadint;s  \v<  re  taken 
from  88  USS.  need  by  Keaoicott  and  collated  anew  by 
De  RomI,  from  479  In  his  own  possession  and  110  a 

other  hanil-'.  fnnn  many  editions  undflanaritanHSSii 

oqi  oLo  £rom  uucieut  vcrsiooa. 
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(8.")  Til  17Pf^,  Dr.ilerlcin  and  Mi  '\^r\pr  puMisbeil  at 
Ltipzig  an  dition  ititt-n<le<i  in  Mine  measure  to  supply 
the  want  of  the  extensive  coUatioas  of  Kennlcott  and 
Dc  ItossL  It  rontains  the  iDOdt  important  readings. 
The  edition  of  Juhn,  published  at  Vienna  in  1806,  is 
very  valuable  anil  mm  ••tiicnt. 

(9.)  The  most  uccurate  editions  of  tbo  Masoretic 
text  an  dwtte  of  Van  der  Hooght,  w  lately  edited  by 
Ilabn  and  by  Theile,  at  Leipzig,  and  Btereot3'ped. 
The  text  of  Van  der  Hooght  may  now  be  reckoned 
as  the  trj-tii.t  u'l-t j)tus.  (Fur  full  li-itn  of  the  printed 
editioDS  uf  tin-  Ili-lircw  Itiblc,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Le  Long's  Bihliolhfca,  edited  by  Masch,  and  to  IJuscn- 
m&Uer's  llanlbuch  f  ir  die  LUeratur  der  blbli*chrn  Kri- 
COr  mi  Ezegeat^  i,  189-277.  See  also  Darliiig'»  Cyrlo- 
miiogn^jdeOf  vol.  en  the  **Halj  Sei^feiiRs," 

col.  46 

Notwithstanding  all  these  ediUooa,  MmetfilDg  is 
■till  wanted.    In  the  best  of  them  there  are  paaaages 

requiring  emendation.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
Cdiitradii'lion^  ar>!  allowed  to  remain  on  tli<'  face  of  the 
Old-Testaroent  bistoiy.  It  may  Im>  that  the  Masoni 
bM  pioteoad  to  gfeat  a  aJformity  that  extaut  M8S. 
do  not  sanction  any  departure  from  the  present  text, 
but,  where  passages  are  manifestly  corrupt,  it  is  proper 
that  they  fJiouKl  l>e  rectilied.  Thf  rriti<  ism  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  ia  still  behiml  that  of  the  (jrcek  TcAta- 
nent.  The  latter  waa  earlier  begun,  and  has  been 
more  vigorously  prosecuted.  We  remain  nearly  in 
the  !«ame  state  with  regard  to  the  Old-Tentament  text 
asth.it  in  which  Kcnnirott  and  l!i)>^i  It'ft  un,  nnd  it 
is  time  that  nonic  advance  should  1^  niatic  in  this  de- 
partment. The  only  important  recent  work  in  this 
direction  is  Dr.  8.  Davidson's  Reiruionq/' lAe  lltb.  Text 
of  tht  O,  T.  (London,  1855,  8vo).    See  Scriptcbks, 

IIOI.Y. 

IS.  We  shall  now  give  a  brief  history  of  tiik  Nkw- 
TE.STAMKXT  ti!Xt  in  its  itnprittted  and  printed  form. 
The  criticism  of  the  Now  Testament  is  rich  in  materi- 
als, especislly  in  ancient  M.SS.  But.  although  the 
hi«torii'  of  N'r vv-ToLiiufiit  >  rili  i^m  (  imI-  tin-  indus- 
trious eullection  of  a  lar^>  amount  of  niuteriaU,  it  is 
not  equally  abundant  in  tcell'ttccredikd  facUy  such  as 
might  be  of  essential  benefit  in  enabling  us  to  Jndgc 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  text.  Hilton.'  Is  silent 
respectinj^  the  pcrioil  when  the  two  j>arts  of  the  New 
Testament,  viz.,  the  ti/u/ytAioi/  and  un-uffroXovi  or,  in 
other  word",  the  fear  Qoepels,  and  tiie  Fraltne  and  re- 
maining etiiatles,  were  put  together,  so  as  to  form  tme 
vcMe.  Aboot  the  beginning  of  the  third  centur>',  it  is 
ccrf.iin  ill  it  all  the  books  nftlir  N'l'u  'I'cst.iuuiil  lii'  h 
we  now  jKPssess  were  acknowledged  to  be  divine  and 
regarded  as  canonical.    .See  CaVOX. 

1.  In  the  middle  of  the  fame  oentary  Hesychius 
and  Lndan  andertook  to  amend  the  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament.  Of  their  critical  lil<iir>  Jcronie  m  i  iiis  not 
to  have  entertained  a  high  opinion.  The  MSS.  they 
revised  did  not  meet  with  general  approval,  and  pope 
GelaNoa  isaned  »  decree  agirfnat  than.  It  la  highly 
prohnble  that  they  were  net  tlie  aathon  of  recensions 
^\hich  ■were  widely  circulated  or  generally  adopted. 
Origea  did  not  revise  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

At  n  eomp;initiv<  ly  recent  |K-rio<l  certain  internal 
OMvka  mre  oiwerved  to  belong  to  documenta  contain- 
ing tbe  aame  text.  A  tfrnilarity  in  characteristic 
reaj'ngs  was  noticed.  Bcn^jel  ap|>eMrs  to  iiavc  l>een 
the  first  to  whom  the  idea  suggested  itself  of  dividing 
the  materials  according  to  the  peculiarities  which  he 
lUntlj  perceived.  It  was  afterwards  taken  up  by 
Semler,  and  highly  elaborated  by  Gricsbuch.  I..ater 
c'dltor*  ami  critics  have  endeavored  to  iini>riivc  upon 
Grieidiach's  system.  The  different  forms  of  text  ob- 
•nved  by  Sealer  and  Griesbach  they  called  nemmmu^ 
altbottgh  fba  spallation  of familg  ia  more  appropriate. 
Perhapa  the  d^ta  ttiat  have  been  so  much  regarded  in 
classifving  the  documents  contiiinini:  the  New-Testa- 
ment text  are  insofficiont  to  establish  any  system. 


The  snliject  nfrecen felons,  though  flwqnenfly  difcuss.  r!. 
is  not  settlt^l.  In  the  history  of  the  unpritUed  text  it 
k  the  chief  topic  which  comes  before  tta  inquinr. 
Reserving  it  for  future  notiee  (aee  RBOSmioKa),  we 
pass  to  the  history  of  the  printed  text,  and  the  efforts 
made  to  eincinl  it. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  first  printed 
(1.)  in  the  Coniplutcnsian  I'olyglot,  151 1,  fol.  (^vol.  v), 
tlwagh  not  published  till  1517.  The  first  published 
was  (2.)  that  of  Erasmus,  at  Basle,  in  1516, 2  volt.  Hi  1, 
fol.  Both  were  issued  independently  of  nne  ani'thcr, 
and  constitute  the  basis  of  the  nrrirrd  text.  Yet  lt>e 
best  materials  were  not  employed  in  preparing  then, 
and  on  both  the  Vulgate  waa  allowed  to  exert  aa  na> 
due  influence.  Even  critical  ooqjeetaie  waa  leaorled 
to  by  Erasmus.  No  less  than  five  impressions  were 
published  by  Erasmus,  into  the  tUrd  of  which  1  John 
V,  7,  was  lirst  put.  In  the  last  two  he  I 
of  the  Coropluteusian  Polyglot. 

<3.)  The  third  place  among  the  early  editon  of  Ae 
Greek  Testament  li  is  Kern  assigned  to  Rolwrt  Ste- 
phens, whose  lirst  edition  was  printed  at  Paris  (1M6| 
12moX  chiefly  taken  from  the  Coroplutensian,! 
erally  styled  the  Mir^fiea  editioa,  Dram  tbe  ( 
ment  of  tlic  prefiiee.  HI*  Mcond  edition  waa  pnblldi- 
ed  in  IM!'  :  the  rhinl  in  I  'lfiO,  in  folio.  In  this  Inst  he 
follow!^  the  lifth  of  Lrastntis,  with  which  he  rompered 
fifteen  1ISS.,  and  the  ('  ompltttanaiaB  Polyglot.  In 
1551  appeared  anotlier  edition^  aooompnnied  by  the 
Vulgate  and  the  translatloa  of  finmn*.  Itbimaik* 
able  for  i>einK  the  lint  into  which  tiM  dhMm  flf 
verses  was  introduced. 

(4.)  The  next  pe  rson  that  COBtribated  to  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Greek  Testament  was  Theodore  Bant. 
The  text  of  his  first  edition  (1565,  folio)  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  third  of  Stephens,  altcreil  in  ulHiut  fift  v 
places,  accompanied  with  the  Vulgate,  a  Latin  ven^ion 
of  his  own,  and  exegetical  remarks.  In  his  sect>nd 
edition  (1582)  he  liad  the  benefit  of  the  Syriac  ver»iaa 
and  two  ancient  codices.  A  third  impression  appear- 
ed in  I'l"''.!,  and  a  fourth  in  l  "iC'>*.  Tlic  A7rrft>  editi«H»S 
exhibit  partly  the  text  of  tbe  third  of  .Stephens,  and 
fiartly  that  of  Beza.  The  first  appeared  at  Leyden  in 
1624.  The  aeoond  edition  of  1633  prockiros  its  text 
to  be  the  tertn$  reeeptm,  which  it  afterwards  became. 
Subsequently  three  other  editions  issued  from  the  sanw 
press.  Tbe  editor  docs  not  appear  to  have  consulted 
any  Greek  MSS.  All  his  readings  are  either  in  Ben 
or  Stephens.    Tbe  Elzevir  editions  are  all  in  ISmo. 

(5.)  Brian  Walton,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Londen 
roly^,'I'if,  (^a\e  a  inure  Mi|iiiii!s  ci'lh'Ction  <'f  varion- 
readings  in  the  sixth  volume  of  that  work  than  bad 
iH'fore  appeared,  which  was  ftirther  enlarged  l)y  Ilr. 
Fell,  in  his  edition,  published  at  Oxford  in  1675^  and 
reprinted  by  Gregory  in  170:i,  folio.    See  Poltolotb. 

(6.)  Dr.  Jnlin  .Mill,  enci  iir.i;;e.l  und  sup|>orte<l  by 
Fell,  gave  to  the  world  a  new  edition  in  17()7,  folio. 
The  text  is  that  of  Stephens's  third  edition.  In  it  the 
editor  exhibited,  from  Gregory's  MSS.,  a  mach  great> 
er  number  of  readings  than  is  to  be  fonnd  in  any  for- 
mer edition,  lie  reviseil  an<l  increased  the  evtracts 
formerly  made  from  ancient  versions.  Nor  did  lie 
neglect  qaotations  from  the  fathers.  It  is  said  that 
the  woric  contains  thirty  thousand  raiimta  rpadinj;:8. 
This  important  edition,  so  far  superior  to  ever}-  pre- 
ceding one,  cost  the  lal>ori<nis  cdit.irthe  ti.iUome  study 
of  thirty  years,  and  excited  the  prejudi<ts  of  many 
wlx>  were  unable  to  appreciate  its  excellence.  It  con. 
stitated  a  new  era  in  tbe  criticism  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment.  Lndnlph  Kuster  reprinted  MilPs  Greek 
tament  at  Amsterdam  in  1710.  enriching  it  with  the 
readings  of  tweh^e  additional  MS.^.  The  first  attempt 
to  emend  tlie  tertiu  rrctptus  was  made  by  JohB  Albert 
Bengel,  abbot  of  Alpirspacb.  Uia  editioo  appeirad  at 
Tnbingcn  (quarto,  1734*),  to  which  was  p^flxed  Ida 
'' Introtluctio  in  crisin  Novi  Totanicnti."  Su'  joincd 
is  an  opparoAu  criticut^  containing  lus  coUectkm  of 
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mrioBt  jmttng,  eUaflj  taken  ham  lfin,b«it  wlUi  Id- 
poctaotadditkMU. 

(7.)  Dr.  John  Junea  Wetstein  contribatod,  in  no 

nuk]l  degree,  to  the  ail  vancenient  of  sacred  criticism, 
bjhis  large  edition  of  the  Ureek  Testament,  publi^licd 
at  Amatoidafli  Id  17U-2,S  toIs.  folio.  In  1730  be  had 
poblished  prolegomma.  It  wm  hk  desire  to  k>v«  a 
new  and  corrected  text,  but  be  was  compelled  by  dr- 
cumstancee  to  exhibit  the  l'r'ti.<  r,<-> jiUii.  Yvt  he 
noted,  paitljr  in  the  text  itself,  partly  in  the  inner  mur- 
gia,  aoeh  rraitingf  as  he  preferred.  His  collection  of 
Tarioos  readings,  frtth  their  la^ectlva  aatlioritiee, 
exceeds  all  former  worica  of  tihe  same  kind  in  eepiona- 
nesH  and  valtio.  IIo  i-ollatiil  anew  many  im{)ortaiit 
MS8.  that  had  been  siiperticially  examined,  gave  ex- 
tracts from  many  for  the  first  time,  and  made  use  of 
the  HaKlean  (impfvparily  odlad  tba  PhUozanian)  ver* 
•ion,  hitherto  nncothted.  Vtvr  oonTentenee  be  narked 
the  unci'il  MSS.  with  the  letters  of  the  alpbal>ot,  and 
the  amive  with  numerical  letter.*.  Ht!t  exegctical 
liotaa  an  chiefl}'  extracts  from  (ireek,  I>utin,  and  Jew- 
ish  writers.  "Die  edition  of  the  Greek  Testanyent  un- 
der consideratkm  is  indispensable  to  erery  critic,  and 
will  always  l)e  leckonod  a  iiuirvrnmis  monument  f>f 
indomitable  eneri;^'  and  unwearied  diligence.  The 
Prolfffomma  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  leamillgtluit 
will  always  be  priaed  by  the  scholar.  They  were  re- 
published, with  vahuble  notes,  by  Semler  (1774,  8vo). 

i*^.)  The  fittbolar  who  is  pre-cuiinently  diNtinijuished 
in  the  hi.«tory  of  New-Testament  criticism  is  Dr.  .fohn 
James  Griesbach.  Ho  enriched  tba  materials  collect- 
ed by  Wetstein  with  new  and  important  additions,  by 
collating  MSS.,  versions,  and  early  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers, i»irticularl\  ( 'ri^<ti,  witli  ^:r>-,it  I  ilior.  TIu>  idrn 
o{  recnuionSy  reconnnendcd  by  Uengel  ami  Semler,  he 
adopted,  and  carried  oat  with  much  acutencss  and  sa- 
gacity. His  first  edition  appeared  at  1  lallc  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1774-5).  The  first  three  pospels  were  synoptically  ar- 
rant;c(l,  but  in  177"  j  ul  li-lii<l  tlicui  in  their  natural 
order.  The  text  U  fuundt-d  on  a  comparison  of  the 
copious  materials  which  he  possessed.  Nothing  was 
adopted  from  conjecture,  and  nothing  receired  which 
bad  not  the  sanction  of  codices  as  well  as  versions.  A 
scle<-t  nuiiit'"T  of  rcailiii^"*  is  plactnl  I..  lUMtli  t!](>  text. 
In  his  .s'ymWn-  Criliat  he  gave  an  account  of  liir*  crit- 
ical labors,  and  of  the  collatkna  «f  new  authorities  he 
had  made.  8nch  was  the  waifiiwwif  of  Grfaabach'a 
Utarary  labors. 

^.)'h.  twecn  the  yonr<  17«2  f-R.  C.  F.  Matthaei  pnl)- 
lisibed  a  new  edition  of  the  Cireek  Te.<itamcnt  at  Uiga, 
in  IS  VOla.  8to.  His  text  was  founded  on  a  CoUatfan 
of  mora  than  100  Moscow  MSS.,  which  he  first  exam- 
ined. It  is  accompanleil  with  the  Vulgate,  rrholia,  and 
tj-nirtuf.  Mr  iMisvi-.l  hitti-'clf  an  eneiDV  to  thf  idea 
of  rrcttuiont,  dcupiseil  tlie  ancient  MSS.  (e»i>ccially  cod. 
Bezc)  and  the  quotations  of  the  fathers,  while  he  un- 
duly exalted  his  Moscow  MS.S.  His  chief  merit  lies 
in  the  careful  collation  he  made  of  a  numl«r  of  MSS>. 
hitherto  unkuow  n . 

(10.)  I{4fi)ri(  till!  completion  of  >lattlmei"i«  edition 
appeared  that  of  Alter  ( Vindob.  178(>-7,  2  vols.  8vo). 
The  tost  is  that  of  the  Vienna  MS.,  with  which  be  col- 
hited  fl  others  in  the  Imperial  libraiy.  To  these  he 
a  icied  readfaaga  ftom  tho  Coptfc,  SlaToniaii,  and  I^tin 
versions. 

(11.)  Id  1788,  Prefeiaor  Birch,  of  Copenhagen,  en- 
larged the  province  of  sacred  criticism  by  his  aplndid 

edition  of  the  four  Gospels  in  folio  and  quarto.  The 
ff  st  n  reprint  of  Stoi'lu'ii-"''  tliir^l.  Init  tl;c  materials 
appended  to  it  arc  liij^bly  valuable.  They  consiist  of 
extracts  taken  by  bim.<elf  and  Moldenbaiu-r.  in  their 
tfarels,  from  many  MSS.  not  examined  by  Wetstein, 
and  of  Alter's  selections  from  the  Jenisalero-Syriae 
version  diHuverpiI  in  th<'  Vatican.  Birch  was  the  fir?*t 
who  carefully  collated  thf  ("oiIt  Vnticiinxu.  The  pul)- 
lication  of  the  eeeond  toIuhu-  u  .is  jia  vented  by  ■  fire 
that  daatrcgrad  many  of  the  matfriali.   la  1786  ha 


published  hla  Tariou  nadings  on  the  — mihrtirr  of  Ae 
Kew  Testament,  except  the  Apocalypeow   la  18Q0  ha 

pablished  those  reUting  to  this  hook  also. 

(12.)  In  170';  a]ijieared  the  t'l^^t  volume  of  a  new  and 
greatly-improved  edition  of  Griesbach's  New  Testa- 
ment. For  it  he  made  extracts  from  the  Amcnian, 
Slavonic,  Latin,  Sahidic,  Coptic,  and  other  vcrvioni", 
besides  Incorporating  into  his  collection  tho  re^ults  of 
the  laU)rs  of  Matlliiu  i.  Alti  r,  and  Hirch.  The  second 
volume  appean-ci  iu  IHOO,  l>olb  pablished  at  Halle,  in 
8vo.  A  t  the  end  of  the  second  1^Blnno  b  a  dissertation 
on  1  John  V,  7.  The  work  was  reprinted  ;if  I.-  ij  /•-. 
1808-7,  in  foor  splendid  4to  vols.;  abo  nt  I.ori.l.  ii  in 
antl  again  in  1818,  2  voln.  fvo.  The  (iroleyomena 
arc  exceedingly  valuable.  This  edition  cannot  be  too 
highly  rated.  It  is  Indlspeaaable  to  vnrj  critic  and 
intelligent  theologian. 

In  1827,  many  new  materials  having  been  procured 
since  the  date  of  Griesbach's  last  ri!  it  ion,  it  w  as  tliiu^ht 
necessary  to  publish  a  third.  It  appeared  accordinglj', 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Schuiz,  atBer1ia,in 
8vo.  The  first  volume  contains  the  prolegomena  and 
the  Gospels.  It  exhibits  various  readings  from  about 
'.^•"1  iK'w  •iourc.-s.  III  iTiy  (  I  rri  (  tions  of  Gric.*b.'ich'8  ref- 
erences antl  citaiiuDA,  besides  considerable  improve* 
nanta  in  other  reapeeta.  The  aeoond  vdame  haa  not 
been  pablished. 

The  editions  of  Knapp.  Rchott,  Tittmann,  Vater,  NO- 
be,  and  Gfischm  are  <  Ini  ily  fmuiilfd  ujion  that  of 
Griesbaeh.  Of  these  the  most  eKteemctI  is  that  of 
Knapp,  which  has  passed  through  Ave  editions,  and  ia 
cbaiaeteriiad  tnr  sound  Judgment  a^adal^  In  the 
punctuation  and  accents. 

(14.)  In  18:;0  np|i  irri!  flu'  t:r.-t  volume  of  a  large 
critical  edition,  superintended  by  Dr.  J.  Martin  Augus- 
ttis  Scholz,  professor  at  Bonn,  containing  the  Gospels. 
The  second  volnme,  in  1886,  completed  the  work.  Both 
are  in  quarto.  The  editor  spent  twelve  years  of  inces- 
sant lalior  in  collecting  nint^  ri.ils  for  tlit'  ^vork,  and 
travelled  into  many  countries  for  the  piirjui'-e  of  colla- 
tinglCSS.  The  prolegomena  prefixed  to  the  first  vol- 
nme occupy  178  pagea,  and  contain  ample  information 
respecting  all  the  codices,  versions,  fatberf,  acts  of 
•■oiiiicils,  etc.,  etc.,  which  are  u.-eil  as  nutlidrifies,  to- 
gether with  a  history  of  the  text,  and  an  exi>oaition  of 
his  classification  system.  In  the  inner  margin  an glT> 
en  the  fenanl  readings  duwadaristic  of  the  three  great 
fsmtHes.  The  total  nnmber  of  MSS.  which  he  has 
ad  lr'!  to  fho-*>  ]>rr-vioii-4ly  collati  d  i^  f>W>.  Little  reli- 
ance, however,  can  be  placed  <in  the  accuracy  of  the 
extracts  which  he  ha.t  given  for  the  first  time.  His 
raaaaicliaa  haro  tended  to  raiaa  the  lartes  reeqsdu  high* 
er  than  Grfeebacb  placed  It.  In  consequence  of  hia 
prcfi  rrin;;  tin-  C<>n.<fimtinopi)litiin  famil\ .  his  text  comes 
nearer  the  El/evir  edition  than  tbut  of  Griesbaeh.  The 
merits  of  this  laliorioua  editor  are  considerable.  He 
haa  greatly  enlarged  oar  critical  apparatus.  Yet  In 
acutencss,  sngncity,  and  acholanhip  he  is  far  inferior 
to  Griesbaeh.  His  (ollationa  niipi-ar  to  have  liecn  sn- 
perliciul.  They  are  not  to  lie  depended  on.  llenco 
the  text  can  not  command  the  contidence  of  I*rotestant 
critics.  We  can  not  believe,  with  the  editor,  that  tba 
Byzanttne  finnfir  Is  equal  In  valne  or  anthority  to  the 

.\Ir>\.indriiif,  \Nhi(li  is  confessedly  more  nnciint,  nor 
can  wo  put  his  junior  codices  on  a  level  with  the  very 
valoahle  documents  of  the  Oriental  rrcencion.  His 
text  la,  an  Ifte  trholf,  inferior  to  that  of  Grieebach.  In 
a  few  fanportant  pa<«sa>Tes  only  it  is  superior. 

(la.)  The  edition  of  I.ju-hniann,  tliouj^h  siuaM  in  com- 
pass, descrvi  s  to  l>e  e-^**  i.illy  mentioned.  It  was  pub- 
lislied  at  Berlin  in  18:U,  12nio.  Tlic  editor  says  that 
he  has  nowhere  followed  bis  own  jadgnent,  bnt  tke 
usaff<  n  f  tke  Orimlai  dareler.  The  text  of  Lachmaan 
has  been  well  received  in  Germany,  and  much  impor- 
tance has  lK«n  Bttacheii  to  it.  Front  the  authority  it 
has  olit-iined,  it  would  appear  that  the  Constimtinopol- 
itan  taxt  of  Sciiola  ia  not  Taiy  fisTonti^  regaidad. 
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De  Wette,  in  his  Tntroluctii>n  to  the  Bible,  shows  a 
leaning  towards  the  views  uf  l^ichmann.  Kinck  coin* 
ddM,  OB  tiM  wliolo,  wldi  tiM  Man.   Tho  laat^uuned 

Bcholar  has  enlarged  the  critical  apparatiu  of  the  New 
Testament  by  collating  and  describing  several  MSS. 
{^Lucubratio  Critica  m  Acta  Apott.  epp.  Cuth.  d  I'auJin., 
etc.,  etc.,  Basel,  laso,  8vo).  There  is  alao  a  large  edi- 
tion hf  Lachmann  (jVbnm  TMommImm,  OrmeeitLa- 

(inf.  Cnrtilus  Laehnumnu$  tremsuit.  Phitlpput  Butt- 
mannits  J'h.  F.  Gnr^yr  I  rtitmU  auctorxtiitet  npjHtSuit.  To- 
lau*  I'ri'ir,  Hcrolini,  1^12,  8vo;  toinus  alU^r,  ib.  185*)). 

The  editions  by  tliis  critic  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant  that  have  appeared  ainoe  the  days  of  Oriea 
bach,  and  must  produce  result*  hi^jhly  favorable  to 
the  advancement  of  New  Testament  criticisiin.  The 
principlfs  on  which  Lachmann  proceeds  wore  ex- 
pounded in  the  Tkeolog.  Strndkn.  md  Kritikm  for  1830, 
p,  SIT-Mft,  and  agalB  In  1M5,  p.  t70  aq.  TIm  patt 
which  he  first  pursued  in  his  smaller  Hitfon  was  indi- 
cateil  by  Hentlcy,  who  purposed  to  publbb  the  Greek 
Tfi-t  uiient  (111  similar  principl»^s.  In  onler  to  diacovcr 
his  OriaUtU  text  (a  text  which  ia  substantially  the 
aaaM  aa  the  A  lmiamirim\  Ladimantt  nukea  oae  of  the 
following  authorities:  1.  A,  R,  P,  D,  as  also  P.  Q,  T, 
Z,  in  the  Gos])els,  and  in  the  I'auUne  epi.-tJes,  11  in 
addition.  2.  Latin  interpretationt,  viz.  in  the  Gospels 
the  Yercellian,  Veronian,  Colbertine^  Cambridge;  in 
tiM  Aets  the  Cambridge  and  Landlaa;  in  the  I^aUne 
epi-tles  the  Clermont,  St.  Gerniains,  Boemcrlan ;  in 
the  Ajwx-aiypsc  the  Priinasian.  In  addition  to  these, 
tile  Vuli,Mti\  as  edite<l  by  Jerome,  is  everywhere  em- 
^yed.  Uf  the  Hatlieis,  lie  oonanlts  Irensus,  Oiigen, 
Qypriaa,  niaiy,  nd  Ladfcr.  TIm  Imaaansa  ohm  of 
later  MSS.  and  flrthan  i.s  entirely  overlooked  as  use- 
less. Tbo  authorities  for  the  Greek  rcadiuffs  are 
given  behiw  the  text ;  and,  when  it  is  considered  how 
few  materials  are  employed,  it  will  readily  be  sup. 
posed  that  tiio  wioaa  raadlBgi  noted  are  not  BWBer- 
ous.  They  are,  however,  most  valuable  and  important. 
In  addition  to  the  Greek  text  and  critical  apparatus, 
the  llieronymian  Vulgate  is  f^ivcn,  in  the  same  form, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  wlikb  it  proceeded  from 
rome,  with  important  readings  oztraeted  IKnb  tin  FU- 
densian  ('odex,  from  the  same  corrected  by  Victor, 
bi>hop  of  Capua,  and  from  the  Laurentian  Cotlcx. 
The  j^eat  aim  of  the  editor  has  Insen  to  exhibit  a  text 
in  which  the  most  ancient  aothoritiea  an  entirely 
agreed.  WhererertUs  cannot  be  dona  with  ocat^nty, 
hii  critical  apparatos  shows  the  degree  of  probability 
attached  to  the  text  as  given  by  him.  To  the  volume 
is  prefixed  a  preface  uf  5.')  pa^^es  (a  few  of  them  from 
Bottmann),  in  which  the  learned  editor  expounds  his 
node  of  praeadua,  nd  tiM  widioiltiaB  eooattllad. 
Respecting  the  opponents  of  his  system,  he  does  not 
speak  in  the  mort  courteons  or  l)«conii!i>;  Ian, mage, 
Bur  is  his  Latinity  the  purest.  Yet  the  preface  is  in- 
structive withal,  and  must  bejfudied  by  him  who  naaa 
Laehmaim**  taxt.  Were  we  dispoeod  to  Mhw  tin 
text  of  any  me  editor  abtolvtehj,  we  should  follow 
La<  hmann's.  But  it  may  be  doulited  wlicthcr  he  has 
Dnt  .  i.iiiiricil  himself  to  a  ran<e  uf  authorities  too  cir- 
oumscribcd.  By  keepin<;  widiin  the  Jburtk  oentttiy 
be  has  ocoasloaally  been  compelled  to  reat  upon  om  or 
flow  testimonies.  Wo  should  therefore  like  to  see  more 
authorities  consulted.  We  are  persuaded,  however, 
that  this  author  has  entered  up<in  a  ritrbt  path  of  in. 
▼estigation,  which  will  lead  to  results  both  permanent- 
ly nseftal  and  nnnsQaUy  saoceasfnL  The  eormtBeae 
of  tiiese  prindples,  in  the  main,  has  liocn  vindicated 
hy  the  fact  that  later  eminent  critics  have  pursued  es- 
sentially the  same  [>ath. 

(16.)  Since  the  appearance  of  Lacbmann's  first  edi- 
tion, another  liaa  ban  paMUiod  la  Gemaay  hf  Dr. 
Tiselwiidorf  (Lalpiig,  1841, 8vo\  which  roquures  notice. 
It  exhibits  a  corrected  text,  taken  from  the  most  an- 
cient and  lns(  MSS.,  with  tlie  principal  various  read- 
ings, together  with  the  readings  of  the  Elaevir,  Knapp, 


ScholE,  and  I.Jichinann  editions.  Great  pains  have 
manifestly  been  bestowed  on  the  text  and  ttte  critical 
appamlaa  MtjoiiMd  to  h.  The  pwdagomena,  unnilil 

ing  of  85  pages,  are  excee<lingly  valuable.  They  treat 
of  recrnsiitnt,  with  an  especial  reference  to  5k:bolz's  sys- 
tem ;  enumerate  the  n-adings  peculiar  to  the  third  edi- 
tion of  Stephens  and  that  of  Mill,  to  the  editions  of 
Matthad  and  Grieahaeh;  and  opad^tiw  oritieal 
terials  employed  in  the  elaboration  of  a  pore  text. 
A  careful  perusal  of  the  editor's  able  preface,  and  s 
collation  of  his  text  and  critical  app  aratus  IkwumIIi  it, 
hare  convinced  ns  of  Uie  great  candor,  minute  dili- 
gone*,  ozlnBM  aeeaiaey,  and  admirable  akill  by  wUdi 
this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  characterized. 

In  1859,  Tischendorf  published  the  seventh  edition 
of  bis  Greek  Testament  (Lpz.  8vo),  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved,  from  the  materials  which  be  bad 
bfongbt  to  1^  in  tiis  Intaite.  A  notable  addition 
to  the  latter  is  the  famous  Sinaitic  MS.  (q.  v.)  discov- 
ered by  him,  and  lately  i>!iblish'-d.  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination of  which,  ti.)j;ctlier  witli  tho-,'  of  the  Codex 

Vaticanua  raoantly  given  by  cardinal  Mai  to  the  pob- 
Ue,  an  anlnaad,  «m  oOar  tnA  materia^  in  Tb- 
chendorTs  eighth  edition  noW  itt  COVM  af  fablieatiBn 

(Lp/..  Sfj.  8vo). 

(17.)  A  new  and  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testis 
ment,  accompanied  by  the  old  Latin  venion,  has  been 
bogaa  by  m.  IVangulea,  and  tened  In  ftidetdi,  of 

which  the  Gfispels  have  npix'.ired  (I-ondon,  4to).  The 
editor  aims  at  great  an  iiracy  in  bis  authoriues.  His 
text,  however,  ^hows  defective  judgment,  and  relies 
too  ozdusivaly  on  a  few  ancient  MSS.   It  will  bo  a 


(18.)  Alford's  r/n-rJt  7*.  .t/ammf  (1-ondon,  18S3-61,  5 
vol*.  Hvo)  contains  a  revised  text  and  a  copious  crit- 
ical apparatus,  uio.stly  compUed,  however,  from  '111- 
chendorf,  and  marked  by  too  great  a  leaning  to  sab> 
Jeotire  or  fmrnntJ  evideaee. 

(19.)  Mr.  Scrivener's  critkal  labors  on  the  Greek 
TesUmient  deserve  mention  in  this  connection  for  their 
accurate  research.  An  account  of  them  I 
iu  his  Imtn>dmctio»  (Cambr.  1861,  8vo>. 

in.  TIm  opemtiona  of  aaend  eritldam  baw  i 
lished  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  and  New-T 
texts  in  every  matter  of  im(Kirtjince.  All  tho  doctrines 
and  duties  remain  unaffected  by  it."  inve-tigution-.  It 
has  proved  that  there  is  no  material  coimption  in  tiw 
Inspired  reeotda.  It  baa  ahewn  that  daring  tiM  lapaa 
of  many  centuries  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  pre- 
served in  a  surprising  degree  of  purity.  The  text  is 
suKsUntially  in  the  same  (diulition  as  that  in  which  it 
was  found  aeventeen  hundred  year*  ago.  Let  the 
plain  reader  take  oomibrt  to  hlawelf  wbeo  be  ivfleds 
that  the  received  t«»xt  which  he  is  accustomed  to  read 
is  tulMantutlly  the  isamc  as  that  which  men  of  the 
greatest  learning  and  the  most  unwearied  diligeno* 
haTO  elicUad  from  an  immense  heap  of  documents. 

fVir  a  eofdaoa  aaeoont  of  the  Tariona  editions  of  the 
Greek  Tcstanont  tha  nadar  b  referred  to  Le  Long's 
iMkflheca,  edited  by  Ibsch;  or  to  Ro#enma]ler'8 
IlnmUiueh  fur  die  LitercOur  der  bitdisrh-  n  Krttil  und 
Emgeae^  i,  p.  278-422;  or  to  Tregelles's  Accrmnt  (>f 
Oe pHMti  7M  rftkt  Gr.Nmo  Tut.  (Lond.  1854).  A 
pretty  full  list  may  be  found  in  Darling's  Cyclopttdia 
liibliog.  col.  51  sq.  See  also  an  article  on  the  "Mann- 
scripts  and  Editions  of  the  New  Testament,'"  by  Moees 
Stnart,  in  Bobinson's  BVtUothtca  Sacra,  No.  2,  Bfay, 
IStt.  Fnr  aa  aeeount  of  the  prindpd  authors  on  Bib- 
lical Criticism,  see  Davidson's  Ijrchtra  m  BibHeai Crit. 
icisin  1,2  vols.  8vo,  Ediob.  and  Host.  1862).    See  BlBt.B. 

Croatia  and  Slavonia,  a  united  province  of  the 
Anstriaa  empire;  area  9800  square  milos;  population 
in  16S7, 686^408.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Slavonian 
descent,  and  mostly  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  rs» 
li;:inn  (in  1851,  770,656  Roman  Catholic%  and  8«,351 
United  Greeks).  There  were,  liesides,  .180  l.athernns, 
mi  itofonnod,  718  Greeks,  8  Unitarians,  and  391-1 
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Jews.  Crotia  i«  considered  a  part  of  Hungary,  bot 
formerly  possessed  some  privileges ;  among  others,  to 
exclude'  ProU-sUnts  from  its  Iwrders.  In  184UJ  the 
Croatian  Diet  passed  resolutions  in  Cavor  of  religious 
toleration. 

CrocinB,  JonAJerrai,  a  German  theologian,  wa« 
\K)m  at  Laaspbe  July  28,  1590;  studied  at  Herbom 
and  Marburii,  and  KTiuluatcd  in  1C08.  In  1612  he  lie- 
came  court  preacher  of  the  lAndgrare  Moritx  at  Cas- 
sc'l,  doctor  of  divinity  in  1613,  and  in  1C16  preacher  at 
Konigsberg.  Returning  to  Marburg,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  University.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  evangelical  state  Church  of  Hesse-Cas- 
sel,  and  the  Lutheran  having  overcome  the  Reformed 
Church,  he  fled  to  Cusscl  in  1624 ;  but  after  the  peace 
in  1C53,  he  returned  and  became  rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity. He  die<l  July  1, 1660.  His  principal  works  are, 
£rronea  dogrmUa  novorum  Arianontm  m  Potoma  (Bre- 
men, 1612,  8vo)  ;  Pacit  rt  concordia  ernnfffliconim  lOr 
era  d'/tiuio  (Marburg,  1G23,  8vo);  Anti-Becanut  i.e. 
contn/vrritiarum  communium,  qucu  Mart.  Becanut  Ca- 
iMicit,  LvUheri  ac  Caleim  nomine  ptrptrnm  ditcretit, 
in  MantuiU.  morit  fxamen,  ex  S.  S.  et  antiquitate  tndi- 
tutum  (Cussel,  1643, 2  vols.  4to) ;  Anti-Btcani  a  Mojun- 
tintirum  thtoU>gorum  ctilumnna  justa  vindicatio  (Mar- 
burg, 1G54);  AiaUWeifjfHm  (Casael,  1651).— Ucrzog, 
Jteai-Encyklopadie,  in,  187. 

Crocodile,  an  animal  doubtless  referred  to  under 
the  name  LeriaUum  {'\\;lf>)  'n  the  famous  description 
of  Job  xli  (Heb.  xl,  2^xli),  of  which  the  following  la 
a  close  rendering : 

Canrt  thon  druw  out  T/crinthan  irilh  a  hook. 
Or  with  a  cv>nl  can)<t  tbou  prou  ilown  hl« 
ton^neT 

Say,  cntut  thou  put  a  nuh-[rop«]  In  hU 
04  Me, 

Or  vith  B  thom.(hook]  canrt  thon  bore 
bin  jaw  r 

Wni  he  niuUiply  to  thee  iupplleatloni; 
8uppo*e«l  thon  he  will  i'p«iik  to  iheo  «oft 
UMnp"]? 

Will  be  ratify  a  covenant  wUh  thee? 
Will  thuu  Uke  him  for  a  iwrvaul  [forj 
  I'vi'r? 

Wnt  thoo  play  with  hire  an  with  the  aparrow. 

Or  ti<^  hltn  fur  thy  innlHcD*  ? 

Shall  there  dig  [a  plij  for  him  partner", 

[And]  nharp  him  bi!tw(.<c>n  C'nniutnltetf  [L 
e.  mpTchantii]  T 
CaOKt  tb'm  fill  with  dart*  hix  ikin. 
Or  with  a  fi>h-»prar  [I.  e.  harvoun]  his  headt 

Lnjr  iipim  hini  □»»•]  thy  hand — 

Tliw  wilt  ronvmlxr  Imttle  no  more! 
Lo!  bli!  n  e.  the  a<«aUaDt>]  tiopp  baji  been 
twiled: 

At  the  r«-rT  flpht  of  lilm  will  he  he  prostrated? 

Nifii"       hold  thnt  will  n>ii«e  hlml 

(Thrn  who  Cli")  he  (thnll  h.  fi>n>  Mi>         take  a  rtanrlT 
Who  ha*  antHpat.'d  me  [In  K^rlnp],  that  I  nhoiild  repay  t 
Under  the  whole  h<-aTen»  to  mn  (Iwlitijw)  that!) 

I  will  nut  pn«<>  in  fileore  hi><  m(  mberr. 

And  f<im«i  dtrenjrtli.  and  l)eniit«'iM  armature. 
Who  hail  dl«cloM>d  the  mrfnce  of  hl»  corerlnK? 
Id  hl«  doublt"  (row]  of  fp-inder*  who  pan  i-nter? 

The  valvea  of  bin  face  who  lia«  op<>Dpd  y 

I'Tip  circuit!!  of  hl»  leotli  (arc)  frightful! 
A  pride  (arp  hi»]  »tronp  nbtcid*  (C  c.  ecahw], 
a»ut  (with)  a  plo-p  «M»I : 

On*  111  (the)  otht-r  will  f iiey  join, 

Ami  B  lirt-atli  rniitioi  romo  betwe«>n  them  : 
Each  In  lt«  fellow  will  adhere  ; 
Tht  v  will  cling  tojrfther  lhai  they  cannot  be  parted. 

(At]  hU  KUcczingK  a  light  will  fla»h. 

And  hi*  vyvA  (an]  like  the  la«hef)  of  dawn: 
From  hi*  month  will  tlsinea  proceed; 
Sparko  of  flr«  will  noape : 

Fnnn  hU  matrilii  a  i«m<>kp  will  po, 

Ijkf>  a  pot  blown  with  (blnilng)  reeds: 
iris  breath— mala  will  it  kindle. 
And  a  flame  from  hin  mouth  will  po. 

In  hill  neck  force  i"hall  hwlpe. 

And  befi>re  him  terror  i-hall  mn. 
The  flnp*  of  hli«  H(»h  have  dttiok  (f  nt]  ; 
Solid  wpon  hltn.  It  ranni't  I*  nbakt  n  : 

HU  heart  (!«]  "olld  like  a  stone. 

Ernn  wild  like  [ih*]  imder  millnitonek 
From  ht«  rinlnc  (the]  mighty  «hall  fear. 
From  terron  tbey  »ball  stray. 


(Doe]  hitting  him  (with  thel  tword,  it  will  not  at  all 
uland  [the  fhiTk]— 

I.ance,  dart,  or  mail : 
FIc  will  ni;»rd  a«  itraw,  Iron ; 
A«  rotten  wo<xl,  copp«-r :  ^ 

The  t«ow.«hot  cannot  make  him  flee. 

To  cbaff  liave  iilinK-eloDCx  Wn  rlmnfffd  for  him  ; 
Like  f ha(T  cliiba  have  been  repirdivl  [by  blm), 
And  be  will  lauKb  at  the  braudli'blnK  of  the  javelin. 

I  ndcr  him  [aru]  poiDti>  (a»]  of  pottery, 

lie  will  xtrew  [bk^xplked  belly  like]  a  thieahtng-sledge 
upon  [the]  mfln  : 
He  will  cau«e  [the]  di  t  p  to  boll  like  the  pot, 
(The)  eea  be  will  make  like  the  nngiii  nt'kvltle! 

Ueblnd  him  be  will  illuminate  a  (mth  ; 

[One]  Would  regard  (the)  main  aa  h^mry. 
(Tliere  i*J  not  upon  (the]  diint  his  ruler — 
The  [one]  made  without  dismay; 

Everything  lofty  will  be  behold — 
He,  (the]  king  over  all  the  sorni  of  pride  (1.  «.  larger  beartif). 

This  description  is  in  the  main  strikingly  applicable 
to  animals  of  the  alligator  tribe,  although  highly  col- 
ored in  the  poetic  style.  Yet,  as  observed  with  regard 
to  the  associated  animal  (see  Bkiieiioth\  the  phrase- 
ology is  perhaps  rather  intended  generically  for  largo 
amphibious  monsters  of  the  saurian  or  lizard  family, 
than  for  any  one  creature  distinctively  ;  a  conclusion 
that  is  confirmed  by  the  employment  of  the  Heb.  term 
leviathnn  to  other  animals  of  the  fishy  and  reptile 
kiqds.  Indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hippopotamus, 
despite  the  formidable  attributes  a8cril>cd  to  the  beast 
in  question  by  the  writer  in  Job,  it  appears  to  hav« 
been  attacked'without  much  fear  by  the  ancients ;  and 
although  held  sacred  in  some  parts  of  E^ypt,  where  it 
is  especially  found,  in  other  nomes  it  waa  bunted  suc- 


Crocodtle  (OrocotKha  Vulgari$). 

cessfully  (Wilkinson,  Anc.Eg.'i,  241  sq.).  The  croco- 
dile, however,  is  apparently  elsewhere  definitely  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture  by  other  names,  es{)eciiilly  as 
thf  rrfd-brati  (Psa.  In'iii,  81 ;  see  Schramm,  De  brntia 
arvndmeti,  F.  ad  0. 1713).    See  Rahab. 

"The  crocodiles,  constituting  the  order  lAtricata 
among  reptiles,  are  distinguished  pre-eminently  by  the 
character  noticed  in  Holy  Writ.  They  are  clothed  on 
the  entire  upper  parta  of  the  body  with  distinct  series 
of  Iwnes,  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  skin,  and 
for  the  most  part  furnished  with  a  ridge  or  crest,  which 
greatly  augments  their  strcnt.'th,  and  constitutes  the 
whole' a  coat  of  plate-mail  which  is  able  to  re4'i^t  the 
assaults  of  the  most  powerful  enemy.  The  structure 
of  the  skull  is  remarkably  solid,  and  it  is  surmoimted 
by  honv  cresta.  There  is  a  single  row  of  teetli  in  each 
side  of  each  jaw,  locking  into  each  other.  The  gajHS  is 
enormous :  the  lips  arc  alto^-ethcr  wanting,  so  tliat  the 
teeth  are  visible  when  the  mouth  is  closed ;  hence  the 
animal,  even  when  tranquil,  seems  to  be  grinning  with 
rage.  The  tongtie  is  fleshy,  flat,  but  free  only  at  the 
extreme  edge,  the  inferior  surface  being  adherent  to 
the  chin  and  throat ;  hence  the  crocodile  has  been  cr- 
roneonsly  represented  as  tonguelese. 

"All  the  species  of  this  order  are  of  huge  size  :  not 
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Mdy  are  they  the  bugert  of  rej>Ule«,  bvt  tiwy  arc  Among 
tb»  nuMt  gigutk  of  all  animals.  Crocodiles  have  been 
deaertbed  aa  attilBtnK  a  length  of  twenty-five  fleet,  bat 

no  (ii»c<*imens  have  N'oii  l^u;^'ht  to  Kun  pe  of  nearly 
that  »ize.  'I'hvy  arc  prol  .ttily  loii--li\  p<l,  and  perhaps 
thalrincrcajicof  diiuenBions  is  cointiicniiuratc  with  their 
•fa.  Highly  carnivorous  and  predaceoos,  fierce  and 
ennafaig,  they  are  greatly  dreaded  In  all  tbe  tiopleal 
regionn  which  they  inhaliit.  I,aHi'ni;^  in  tlio  (1pn«e 
reedis  or  tangled  hertjogo  that  grows  r.nii^  umi  toi'uiing 
at  the  edges  of  rivers  in  hot  climates,  or  under  the  man- 
groves that  interweav*  their  myriad  roots  io  arches 
above  tbe  water,  or  eoooealed  amoag  the  bleaching 
tniiiki  n'A'l  hrnnrhri  of  trpp?  that  linvc  fallen  into  the 
stn-jin,  ttii  bo  hu(;i'  n  jtril  watch  for  the  approach  of 
a  living  prey,  or  feed  at  lei^turc  on  the  putrid  carcasses 
with  which  tbe  waters  daily  supply  them.  It  is  even 
afiriued  that  tbey  prefer  a  oonditlon  eif  pntpsacenee  in 
their  i'r<-\ .  ;in  l  thnt  their  practiee,  when  not  pn""5<>d  (>y 
imiiii'liit.'  hungiT,  is,  on  seizing  a  living  pn-y,  to 
pltinj^e  into  the  stream  in  order  to  drown  it,  after  wliich 
it  is  dragged  away  to  aome  bole,  and  atoced  until  de* 
compoemon  naa  conmeneen* 

"  Ani(inK  the  decorations  of  the  palace  of  Shnlmane- 
ser,  M.  Litttta  disctiverrd  a  bas-relief  continued  over  live 
elab9,  and  representing  a  trrcat  naval  expedition  against 
a  maritime  dty.  A  fleet  of  ships  transport  timber 
•kiiK  a  eeaat  washed  liy  tiM  eaa,  and  atndded  with  Ibr- 
tlflcd  islands) — {K-rliaps  the  siege  of  Tyre  liy  this  As- 
syrian monardi.  'I'lie  !<ea  is  rejiresented  a."  filled  with 
various  marine  anirniil^,  >iu  h  as  tihhi'«i  of  various  form.«, 
turtles,  turliinato  shells,  crabs,  and  croeodiUs  {Jlom.  de 
JVMNve).  Thb,  it  b  tme,  may  have  been  bat  a  Koense 
of  the  artist ;  but  Jlr.  Lyell,  in  his  Prinrip'r$  nfGr<4ingy^ 
ohnert'ps  that  the  gavfal,  a  larger  «|>ccie»  than  the  croc- 
odile of  the  Nile,  inhaliiting  the  (Jangc*,  descends  be- 
yond the  braddsb  water  of  the  delta  to  the  sea.  And 
other  species  of  the  genus  Crocodiba(»M  restricted)  are 
fkaqoently  Icnown  not  only  to  haunt  the  mouths  of  riv- 
ers, but  even  to  swim  among  islands,  und  \ni»»  from  one 
to  anotlu  r,  tliiai;;h  sfpariited  l>y  considerahle  spaces  of 
open  sea"  (Fairbaim,  s.  v.).  See  the  Pemtg  C^doptBdiat 
a.  T.   Compare  Lbviathak. 

"The  crocodiles  consist  of  three  varieties,  or  perhaps 
species,  all  natives  of  the  Nile,  distingui^liaMe  !>y  the 
diffen-nt  arran^jenient  of  the  scutw  or  liony  .-tmis  on 
the  neck,  and  the  number  of  rows  of  tbe  same  procees- 
et  aloiig  the  back.  Their  general  lixard-fhrm  la  too 
wen  known  to  need  particular  description  ;  hut  it  may 
be  remarked  that  of  the  whole  family  of  cnn-odiles, 
coinpr -In  ndliig  the  sharp-lieaked  gavials  of  India,  the 
alligators  of  the  West,  and  the  crocodiles  properly  so 
cdud,  the  last  are  supplied  with  tbe  moat  vigorooa  in- 
atnunenta  for  swimming,  Iwth  from  the  strength  and 
vertical  breadth  of  their  tails,  and  from  the  deejicr  webs 
of  the  fingiTs  <if  tli'  ir  j.aws.  Altlniuijh  all  have  fron> 
thirty  to  forty  teeth  in  eacli  jaw,  shaped  like  spikea, 
without  breadth  ao  aa  to  cat,  or  surface  so  aa  to  admit 
of  grinding,  the  true  crocodile  alone  has  one  or  more 
teeth  on  each  sMe  in  Ijoth  jaws,  cxserted,  that  is,  not 
cliitiiiii^  uitliiu,  litit  out-idf  the  jaw.  TIk  v  have  no 
external  ear  beyond  a  follicle  of  skin,  and  tbe  eyee 
have  a  position  alwve  tbe  plane  of  the  bead,  tbe  papQs 
being  contractile,  like  those  of  a  cat,  and  in  some  hav- 
ing a  luminous  greenish  tinge,  which  may  have  sng- 
gi>t''il  tlic  conipiirison  of  the  eyes  of  leviiith.-m  to  'the 
eyelids  of  tbe  dawn'  (Job  xli,  10  [A.  V.  18J).  The 
upper  Jav  la  not  movable,  but,  as  well  as  tbe  foiehead, 
1b  extremely  dense  and  bony;  tbe  test  of  the  nppcr 
■nrfare  lieing  covered  with  several  rows  of  Imsses,  or 
pliit'Ml  riJijos,  which  on  tin'  tail  arc  al  la^t  ri  diiccd  from 
two  to  one,  each  scale  having  a  high  homy  crest,  wliich  j 
acts  as  part  of  a  great  fin.  Althocgh  diatitata  of  a  j 
nal  voice,  crocodiles  when  angry  produce  a  snorting  | 
■onnd,  something  like  a  deep  growl  for  rather  grunt]  ; 
and  »>.  t  a.*iim:illy  fhcy  open  the  mouth  very  wide,  re- 
main for  a  tuue  thus  exposed  facing  tbe  breeae,  and. 


closing  the  jaws  with  a  sodden  snap,  canse  a  report  like 
the  fall  of  a  titqHloor.  It  is  an  awftal  aoond  in  the 
stillnese  of  the  night  in  tropical  ceuntriee.  Tlmgailet 

of  the  cri'cndile  is  verj-  wide,  the  ton;;ue  being  com- 
pletely tied  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  lM>neath  it  are  glands 
exuding  a  musky  substance.  On  land  the  crttcodile, 
nest  to  the  gavial,  is  the  moot  active,  and  in  tbe  water 
it  is  also  the  apedes  that  moat  readily  frequents  the 
ojH-n  ffii.  Of  the  immense  numlier  of  poiicra  exam- 
ined, none  n-achcd  to  25  feet  in  length,  and  the  speci- 
men in  the  British  Museum  is  believed  to  l>e  one  of  tbe 
largest.  Sheep  are  observed  to  be  unmolested  by  tbcee 
animals ;  bat  where  they  abound  no  pigs  can  be  kept, 
pcrh'ijis  from  their  freqncnting  the  muddy  shores;  for 
we  have  known  only  one  instance  of  <  rucodiles  lieinj; 
encountered  in  woods  not  immediately  rloee  to  the  wa- 
ter's side :  naually  they  bask  on  sandy  islands.  Tbey 
rardy  attack  men,  but  women  are  soDetiBies  seised  19^ 
them  :  in  NnliiB  they  are  much  more  dangerous  than 
in  lv,'ypt.  (St-e  Wilkinson's  Modem  E;j>fpt  an  I  Ththrt, 
ii,  127.)  As  their  teeth  are  long,  but  not  titted  for  cut- 
ting, thmr  seise  tlwir  prey,  which  tbey  can  not  masti- 
cate, and  swalknT  it  neanlyaiitlMiorhaayll  beneath 
the  waves  to  maesnt*.  Having  wrj  auiall  eNcrct4>ry 
organs,  their  digestion  reqairss,  and  accordingly  tbey 
are  found  to  possess,  an  immense  biliary  apparatus. 
They  are  oviparous,  burying  their  eggs  in  the  sand; 
and  the  female  remahis  in  the  vidnlty  to  dig  tliem  oat 

on  the  day  the  yoiuii^  have  hrnkcn  the  shell.  CVoco- 
rliles  are  caiiglit  with  hooks,  and  they  seldoui  succeed 
in  cutting  the  rope  when  properly  prepared.  Though 
a  ball  fired  point  blank  will  penetrate  between  the 
scales  wUeh  eover  the  body,  the  invntaerability  of 
these  great  saurians  is  sufficiently  exemplified  I'v  the 
following  occurrence.  One  being  l-rouj^ht  well  Iwund 
to  the  IjAzaar  at  Cawniwrc  on  tint  (iangcs,  it  w-;is  pur- 
chased by  the  British  officers  on  tbe  spot,  and  cairied 
fhrther  iidand  fbr  the  purpose  of  being  baited.  A^ 
cordinply,  the  lij;ntnres,  excepting  tlioie  which  secured 
the  nuizzte,  being  cut  asunder,  tlie  monster,  thou;;h  it 
had  lieen  many  hours  exposed  to  the  beat,  and  w  as  al- 
most suffocated  with  dust,  fought  its  way  thrmigh  an 
immense  crowd  of  assdiants,  soMiers  nad  natives, 
arme<l  with  staves,  lances,  swonl".  and  stones,  and  wor- 
ried by  nuinerou.^  terriers,  hounds,  and  curs  ;  overturn- 
ing all  in  its  way,  till,  scenting  the  river,  it  esca]>e<J  to 
the  water  at  a  distance  of  two  milss,  in  spite  of  the 
most  strenuoos  oppositioD  f 

"With  the  nnrient  Kjryptisns  the  crocodile  was  % 
sacre<l  animal,  ncit,  hmvever.  one  of  those  reverrd  by 
the  whole  nation,  but  only  hn-ally  held  in  honor.  Of 
old  it  was  found  in  Lower  as  well  as  Upper  i^gypt  i 
now  it  is  restricted  to  tbe  lattsr  rsf^bn,  never  deecead- 
ing  as  low  as  Cairo,  and  iisually  not  being  seen  nntfl 
the  traveller  a|i[iroaches  the  'I  hebHfs.  In  hieroglyph* 
ics  it  bears  the  name  m*uh.  literally  'in  the  c.:j.'  as 
though  expressing  surprise  that  so  great  an  animal 
dionid  issne  from  so  small  an  egg.  FVom  tbhi  name 
the  Coptic  and  Arabic  names  take  their  origin.  Tbe 
crocfHlile  was  sacred  to  the  god  Soiiak,  represented 
with  the  head  of  this  animal  and  the  bo<ly  of  a  man, 
and  of  anoertain  place  in  the  £igyptian  mytliolog}-.  It 
was  not  only  not  worshipped  tbrongbout  Egypt,  fact 
was  as  much  hated  in  some  as  venerated  in  other  peita 
of  the  country  :  thus  in  the  Ombltc  nomo  it  was  wor- 
shipped, and  hunted  in  the  ApollinopoHte  and  leuty- 
rits  nomes.  Tbe  worship  of  this  animal  is  no  doubt  of 
Nigritfaa  origin,  like  dl  the  low  nature-worship  ef 
Egypt.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  crocodile  was  an 
emblem  of  the  king  with  the  Egyptians,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  this  was  tlie  ca'-e. 

"There  is  evidence  that  the  crocodile  was  found  in 
Syria  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  A  reptile  of  this 
kind  has  lately  been  discovered  In  the  Naltf  eliSalh^ 

the  ancient  I.yciis. 

"  The  exploit  of  Dieudnnnd  dc  Boion.  knl|^< 
John,  who,  when  a  young  man,  slew  the 
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RhfMlo.a,  an  exploit  which  Schiller  has  celclirritcd  in  hi* 
'Kaiu^  mit  dem  UracJienf'  must  be  regarUed  at  a 
combat  wikli  a  craoodile,  which  had  ptobatxly  been  car- 
ried northward  by  the  regular  current  of  the  eastern 
Meilittrranean  ;  for  «o  the  picture  still  extant  in  the 
harem  of  ii  Turki^li  inlial'itjint  rcprc  ^■t'lits  tlio  Ilnva- 
w4n  Keb4r,  or  Great  lieost — a  picture  nece^.sartly 
ftttntod  uterior  to  the  expnbion  of  the  knii^bta  in  14sO. 
Am  De  Dozon  died  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  at  Rhtxles 
in  13-V),  and  the  i^poilFi  of  the  animal  Ion;;  remained  hung 
up  in  a  <  liiin  h,  tlnTt!  is  imt,  wo  think,  an\'  ri'a.*on  to 
doabt  the  fact,  though  mo«t  of  the  recorded  ciicum- 
MuiCM  WKj  be  ftbnlooa.  See  DsAOlMr.  All  tiM  ao* 
deni  Gieek  and  the  later  Mediterranean  dragons,  aa 
those  of  Naplen,  Aries,  etc.,  when  they  are  not  allegor- 
i.  m1  or  tirtitiou.o.  nro  t4i  Ih;  refomd  to  tiM  OMOdile" 
(Kitto,  s.  v.).    See  Lizard. 

Crocodilopdlis  {KptucohiKuv  voXic),  the  name 
of  a  t<«A\  II  in  ^>  ria,  «itaate<l  near  a  river  of  the  Mmc 
name  {C'riKodilan  Jbmm^  between  CmMrea  PalasAtinas 
ond  Ptolcmal*  (Stnbo,  xvi,  p.  768 ;  Pliny,  y,  17, 19). 
He  land  {Pakut.  p.  789)  thinks  the  latter  may  have 
been  the  same  with  the  SuinoR-LiBMATii  (q.  v.)  of 
Jofh.  xix,  "21'.  it  iKiw  itlintifud  with  tho  Xnlir 
Xtrka  (iiUunicD,  J'al<ut.  p.  63, 191),  in  which  crocodiles 
have  been  found  (Pncoeka,  IVoMi,  ii,  68;  Thonno, 
lyiwil  and  Book,  ii,  244). 

Croes,  Joiis,  D.D.,  Protestant  EpiM-opal  bishop 
of  New  Jersey,  was  born  June  1. 1762,  and  ordained 
in  1790.  Uaviog  previonsly  acted  as  lay  reader  in 
the  P.  B.  dinreb  of  Swedesborouph,  N.  J.,  he  became 

itx  rector  in  1792.  Ho  was  a  pmniincnt  member  in 
the  Convention  of  New  Jersey  for  forty  years.  In 
1801  be  became  rector  of  Chri*t  Church,  New  Bninf- 
wick,  and  of  St.  Peter's  ChuKh,  Spotawood.  In  im 
he  was  made  D.D.  by  Colnmbfii  College,  and  in  1816 
was  chosen  lii^hop  nf  N'ms-  Ji-rhoy,  Ii.iving  declined  the 
episcopate  of  Connecticut.  From  the  time  of  hii«  con- 
secration he  obsenred  A  ■yiten  of  annual  visitations, 
and  bia  last  public  act  was  an  ordination  in  Christ 
Chnrch,  New  Branswlck.  He  died  July  2n,  1K32. 
He  puMi^hi-d  several  charge?*  to  hi-  i  Iitl'\  ,  :uiii  a  ser- 
mon on  The  Duty  and  the  JnUmt  of  contriimting  libeV' 
ally  to  the  Pnmotim  ^Ril^km  OHd  Jftmmlml  M6- 
tutions. — Spraguc,  AnnaLf,  v, 

Croft,  CiEonoE,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  liom 
at  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  in  1747;  admitted  at  Univer- 
aity  College,  Oxford,  in  1762,  waa  elected  scholar  in 
17t»,  and  f»Ilow  in  1779.  In  the  same  year  he  be- 
came vicar  of  AmclifTc,  Yoskshire ;  in  1791,  Ic.  tiin  r 
of  St.  Martin's,  Birmingham,  and  finally  rector  of 
Thwiag  in  1h02.  He  died  in  im>9.  He  wrote  Thoti^M 
emoenmg  the  Methodius  and  tie  EUaUidaed  Clergg 
(London,  1795,  8vo)  :—Kffht  Sermon*  prmrhtd  in  1786 
(Oxf.  ITsn,  j^vo): — Sermtms  prtachfd  before  the  Uni- 
verdty  of  Or/ord  (Btrming.  UU,  i  Tob.  dvo).— Dar- 
ling^ Cgdopmdla  JliWapyriijiliuM,  ■.  t. 

Croftou,  ZAriiAitv,  II  learned  Nonconformirt  in 
the  w  venteenth  century,  was  l>om  and  educated  in 
Dublin.  I  lo  obtained  the  living  of  Wrcnsburv,  Cbeeb- 
ivB,  but,  befaig  a  sealooa  Boyalist  during  tbe  Conmon* 
wealth,  and  raflning  tbe  en  ga  gement,  he  waa  deprired. 
Be  afterwards  obtained  the  li\  ins;  f'f  St.Botolph,  AM- 
gate,  Ix'ndon.  He  was  ejected  for  nnnconfnrniity  in 
li;<,-.',  and  died  in  1672.  He  pnblbhed  The  SahU't 
Can/or  Church  Commimion  (Lond.1671,  sm.  f^vn)  -.— 
Akar  IFonA^(LoDd.]061,  24mo).— Dariing,  Cyclojxf- 
dBi  Bibt'offraph!ca,  s.  v. 

Croisiers,  Oudeb  of.   Sec  Cross.  OnnKR  or. 

Croly,  Georoe,  LL.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
writer,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  August,  1780,  and  edoca- 
tad  at  Trinity  College.  After  bia  onUaation  be  west 
to  London,  snd  ipent  aoma  years  as  a  writer  fbr  tbe 

newspap<  r  press.  In  18.35  ho  wa.*  appointed  rector  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  tie  occupied  that  parish 


with  great  credit,  I)Oth  as  preacher  and  p-astor,  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  Nov.  24,  ISiH).  Dr.  Croly  wrote 
several  extmvagaat  novels  andtragedIea,aoMWgtbeiii 
SalathUl,  Margttm,  and  Catiline.  His  better  repota* 
tion  rests  upon  his  fidelity  and  power  as  a  preacher, 
after  his  aj.pointnicnt  to  .'^t.  .Sti  plit  n  s,  and  u|)on  his 
religious  writings,  the  more  inifHirtant  of  which  are, 
ewK  Prvtidence,  or  the  three  Cycle*  of  Baetoiiom  (Lond. 
1881,  8to):— 7"**  Apocalypm:  Prophecy  <f  ihf  Rise, 
Progrtu,  and  Fall  of  the  ChurtA  oflttnu-  (.Id  td.,  Lond. 
ItUW,  8vo): — The  Popish  Primacy,  2  sermons  (Lond. 
1850,  8vo)  -.—Seniumt  ims,  8vo>.  He  also  wrote  a 
Lift  ofBurht  and  •  L^t  ife*or§e  IV,  both  reprint* 
ed  in  America. 

Crombie,  Alexander,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Atier- 
deen  fai  1700;  and  was  educated  at  IfariMbal  College. 
He  became  pastor  of  a  I*resbyterian  congregation  in 
London,  and  kept  a  private  school  at  Highgate,  and 

aft.  rwards  at  Greenwich,  with  distingtii.sliecl  success. 
He  died  in  1842.  His  principal  works  are,  iXatiiral 
Theology,  or  £t*ajf*  on  the  Erittence  of  the  Di  ify,  etc. 
(Lond.  1829,  2  vds.  8vo)  •.—Gymmtsium,  tire  Synbola 
CriHca,  6th  ed.  1884, 2  vols.  8vo ;  abridged,  1886, 12mo): 
.1  Ih fence  of  Philomjfhieal  Xrcftnfy  (1780, 8vo)^Dw> 
ling,  Cydopadia  Billiographica,  s. 

Cromlech,  a  huge  flat  and  oblong  stone,  placed 

in  a  sloping  position,  ntnl  snitjiorti  fl  1  y  pillars  of  un- 
hewn and  iterfx  ndiculnr  stones.  I  tiere  were  many  of 
them  at  one  time  in  Ireland,  and  they  are  suppoeedto 
bare  been  Draidic  altars  for  sacrificoi.  Their  masa- 
trencwbaa  defied  tbe  ravages  of  time  and  rerolntions, 
while  the  (-ini]  lirity  of  tlicir  .stnu  ture  l/fs|n':ik-s  for 
them  a  high  aiiti(juity.  There  is  one  of  them  yet  in 
fJlansworth,  Ireland,  which  forms  a  chamber  of  25  feet 
long  and  6  feet  w  ide.  Mr.  Moon  (iiktorg  qfMand) 
says  that  remotely  they  were  called  In  IrWi  **Bothals, 

houses  of  (■;<  d.''  The  Dniids  in  ancient  Iri  l.ni'l  bad 
no  temples.  Iti'-tcad  of  tlicm,  on  a  hill,  in  an  oaken 
grove,  and,  if  pos-jiitile,  near  a  flowing  stream,  they  en> 
cloaed  a  circle,  having  a  diaoMtw  of  70  or  100  feet,  and 
in  tbe  centre  of  it  n&ed  the  cronlecb,  aroud  wbleb, 
on  certain  days,  the  people  marched,  and  alwajllDUw 
direction  of  the  sun.    See  Dri^idb  ;  Altab. 

daa,  gibben,  gibbotu),  a 
"  (UT.zzi,Sl> 


un. 

Crop  (n97«,  «MwiA',  implying /«///^«%),  tbt 
erow  of  a  bM  (Lev.  i,  16).  See  SACEinca. 

Crosier  (or  Ckozier),  properly  an  archbiihop's 
staf}',  tenninating  at  the  top  in  a  floriated  cross,  as 

'  shown  in  the  suhjoiiK-d  illuvtration  of  arcbb]alMipWai>> 
ham's  crosier  (1520)  in  tbe  cathedral 
of  Canterboiy,  England.  It  is  gilt, 
sometimes  even  of  gold.  The  term 
crosier  is  also  applieil  to  the  bishop's 
staff,  which  Ls  surmounted  hy  acrtmk 
or  curved  circular  head.  This  "pas. 
ton]  ataf^**  in  tbe  Roman  Cbuich,  is 
carried  before  bishop.*,  ablwts,  and 
abliesses  as  an  ensign,  expressive  of 
their  dignity  while  they  are  exercis- 
ing the  (Unctions  of  their  office,  and 
tbo  ilgore  of  which  is  also  found  in 

I  their  coot  of  arms.    The  origin  of 

j  the  rrf)sier  is  the  shepherd's  crook,  tbe  bishops  being 
r''_''irdi  il  a-  t!ie  pjc-tors  of  tlicir  diorc^i  s.  l!y  'It'irn  es 
thij»  humlilc  emblem  became  greatly  aiionied,  and  was 
made  of  ooetly  materials.  Some  suppose  the  crosjer 
to  have  been  originally  only  a  simple  staff,  which, 
(Vom  the  earliest  times,  was  given  to  judges,  kings,  etc., 
as  an  emhlem  of  authority.  St.  Isidore  say.*  hish-ips 
bear  tbe  staff  because  it  is  their  duty  to  correct  tlie 
erring  and  to  rapport  tfio  weak. 

Cropr.  (TTrti  oof,  a  pointed  'talr,  prob.  f^om  Ittiiih, 
to  ttanti  u[>r:^bt),  in  tbe  New.  Tc^t.,  signifies  properly 
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the  tnstnimcnt  of  craciflxjon ;  and  hence  (by  metony- 
my) crucifixion  itself,  nonielv,  that  of  Christ  (Eph.  ii, 
16;  Heb.xu,8;  1  Cor.  i,  17, 18 ;  GaL t, U }  Ti,12,U; 
Phil,  itt,  18).  It  is  also  put  figanll^y  (la  the  phnwaa 
"  tako  up  [or  bear]  the  cf  js-,  "  etc.)  for  un y  ^cvorc  suf- 
fering, inciuding  the  idea  uf  exposure  to  contumely 
and  death  (Matt,  x,  38  ;  xvi,  24 ;  MarkT^M|  Mt^i 
Lnkfi  iz,  28 ;  ziv,  27).   (Sea  below.) 

X.  I>ail7miifiim-->u  mi  no 

•won!  ilefinitively  and  invariablj  applied  to  this  instru- 
ment of  punisbnient.  The  Greek  word  aravpo^  P^\>- 
erly,  like  (tkoXo^P,  means  merely  a  8tukc  (Homer,  CMl. 
ziT,  11 ;  JL  x»r,  46S).  So  £uatathiaa  and  Ueajrchius 
both  define  it  The  Oreeka  nae  the  woti  to  fmalate 

htUhptJus  and  cnir;  c.  r.  <rrnvp<p  Trpo<tltiv  in  I>i .  t:. 
Cage,  (xlix,  22)  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Latin  a,l 
pnltm  deligarf.  In  Livy  even  crux  means  a  mere  stake 
(xxTui,  29)|  Just  aa  vice  tersd  the  fatben  uae  mBoAot^, 
•nd  even  ttlpet,  of  a  croaa  proper,  b  MMnqpaace  of 
this  vagueness  of  meaning,  iinjialinK  (Herod,  ix,  76)  is 
sometimes  spoken  of,  loosely,  as  a  kind  of  crucifixion, 
and  dvaaxoXoirii^nv  is  nearly  equivalent  to  c'lrtiaTai" 
povy  (Seneca,  CiBMo^od  if  arc.  XX;  and  ^xiv).  0th- 
«r  woidt  oooidonally  applied  to  tfaia  enw  an  ptMtdtm 
•nd  fitrcOy  pieces  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  W  or  Y  and  A 
respectively  (Z%.  48,  tit.  13 ;  I'lautus  Mil.  Gl.  ii,  47 ; 
and  Sallust,  fr.  ap.  Non.  iv,  ;V5o,  seems  clearly  to  im- 
ply crucifixion).  After  the  abolition  of  tliis  mode  of 
death  by  Cooatantine,  TtaboniaBna  anbalitalad/unvi 

fgetiilos  for  (Tucijfigfmloi  wherever  the  word  occurred. 
More  generally  the  cross  is  called  iirbor  inffUx  (Livy, 
1,  2ti;  Seneca,  Ep.  101),  or  lignum  inftliz  (Cicero,  pro 
Bab.  8);  and  in  Greek  Kv\ov  (Sept.  at  Deut.  xxi,  22) : 
eomp.  **tlM  aeenraed  tree."  The  fiithera  In  eontro- 
TM^rnaed  to  quote  the  words  o  Ki'(>"";  fi^nrtlXn-niv, 
"The  Ix>r*l  reijcned"  (utto  tov  lv\oi  ),  frmn  l*si4.  xlv, 
10,  or  Pfii.  xcvi,  as  a  prophecy  of  the  cross  ;  hut  thc«c 
worda  are  a  glees  {atbtUeriita  et  ChrittiaHd  dccoOone 
mUUa),  tiMMgh  OenMmrdiia  tboni^  them  a  prophetic 
adilition  of  the  Sept.,  and  Agellins  conjectures  that 
they  read  ys  for  r,»t  (Schleiuner'a  Thetaur.).  The 
Hebrara  bad  no  word  ftr  a  enaa  non  dellnita  fluui 

yT.  "wnoil"  (Gen.  x!,19,  etc.),  nml  s<i  they  r  illed  the 
traoaverse  beams  "^n'J,  warp  and  woof  (Pear* 
ttm,Om  tie  Cn«d,  art'iv),  like  KiXov  fifvfiov,  of  the 
Sept.  ('mi  Ls  the  root  of  crudo,  and  ix  often  used 
prov  erl'Uilly  for  what  is  most  painful  (as  Colum.  i,  7; 
Terence,  Phorm.  iii,  3, 11),  and  as  a  nickname  for  vil- 
lains (Plaotua,  Pan.  ii,  &,  17).  Rarer  terms  are  tKpior 
(BnaeMaa,  tIH,  8),  oanc  (?),  and  gtAah$  (Varro  ap. 
Non.  ii,  'C;!;  Macrinus  ap.  Cajiitol.  Afacr.  11).  This 

last  word  is  derived  from  bz^,  "to  complete." 
II.  Form  tfUm  CViom^— In  Ho  rimpleat  shape,  eon- 

■iiting  of  two  pieces  of  wo<m1,  one  rtandin^  erect,  thn 
other  croMxng  it  at  right  any:leri,  the  cmss  wiis  known 
at  an  early  aj,'o  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its  use  as 
an  instrument  of  punishment  waa  probably  soggested 
^the  form  ao  often  taken  by  bfanchM  of  tveea,  which ' 
seem  to  have  l^een  the  first  er<>SMes  that  were  eiii]iloy- 
ed.  It  was  certainly  customary  to  hang  aniniab  on 
trees.  Cicero  (Rnlir.  :!)  apjicars  to  consider  hanging 
on  a  tree  and  cruciflxion  aa  of  the  aame  import,  and 
Senaea  {Bp,  101)  naea  similar  langoai^.  (Sea  above.) 
Trees  are  known  to  have  been  used  as  crosses  (Ter- 
tuU.  Ap.  viii,  lU),  and  to  every  kind  of  hanging  which 
Itore  II  re.'^emlilanco  to  crucitixioD,  such  as  that  of  Pro- 
metheus, Andromeda,  etc.,  the  name  waa  oonunon- 
\f  applied.  Among  die  ScyCbiaitB,  Perstans,  Cartlia- 
glnians,  Greeks.  iJnm  ins,  and  the  ancient  (It  rm.iiis, 
traces  are  found  of  the  cross  as  an  instrument  of  piin- 
ishnient.  The  sign  of  the  cross  ia  found  as  a  holy  ; 
symbol  among  several  ancient  nations,  who  may  ao-  i 
ooidingiy  ba  aaoad,  in  the  language  of  TsrtaOlan, 
"crucis  religiosoe,"  devotees  of  the  cross.  Amon^  the 
Indians  and  Egyptiaiiatiie  cross  often  appears  in  their  i 
'  I,  aametlmea  Id  llM  iliiva  «r  the  latlir  T,  at  1 


others  in  this  shape  +.  At  Snsa,  Ker  Porter  saw  a 
stone  cut  with  hieroglyphics  and  cruciform  inscrip- 
tions, on  which  in  one  comer  was  the  figure  of  a  crues, 
lit'  11m  croes,  he  says,  is  generally  understood 
to  be  symteUealaf  tiMdIrinity  or  eternal  life,  and  cer- 
tainly a  cross  waa  to  ba  aaea  in  the  temple  of  Serapis 
aa  the  Egyptian  emblem  of  the  fbtm  mti^  as  may  be 
leamid  in  .Sozomen  and  Rufinu?.  Porti  r  also  vut.^ 
that  the  EgA  ptian  priests  urged  its  being  found  on  the 
walls  of  their  temple  of  Scrapis  as  an  argument  with 
the  victocions  anny  «f  Thaodoaina  to  sava  it  from  da> 
stmetion.  FVom  tiie  nnraeroos  writioga  on  thb  tnb. 
ject  by  La  Croze,  .Talilonski,  Z(>ega,Vi.'iconti,  Pocot  ke, 
Pluche,  Petit  Kadel,  and  others,  the  symbol  of  the 
cross  appears  to  have  been  most  vsriooa  in  its  signili* 
cations.  Sometimea  it  la  the  PhaUas^  tlm 
planet  Venns,  or  the  Ni!omet«r,  or  an  emblem  of 
four  element*,  or  the  sea-sons  (Creuzer's  Symf/olik,  p. 
168-9).  It  therefore  not  surprising  that  ancient  and 
even  modem  Christian  writers  should  on  this  snhjaok 
here  indulged  In  some  degree  of  refinement  and  my 
tidsm.  Jostin  Mart>T  (Apol.  i,  §  72)  says,  "  The  sign 
of  the  cross  is  inipre.-iM  'l  iii»on  the  whole  of  Nature. 
There  is  hardly  a  Itandicraft.sman  but  uses  the  tigure 
of  it  among  the  implements  of  bis  industry.  It  forma 
a  pert  of  man  himaalf,  aa  may  lie  aeea  when  lie  laiaea 
his  hands  i  n  prayer."  In  Iflce  manner  Mantiaa  FsHx 
(c.  29"):  "  Kven  Nature  it#i  lf  .sn  ms  to  have  formed 
this  figure  for  us.  We  have  a  natural  cross  on  eveiy 
ship  whoea  aaila  are  spread,  in  every  yoke  tbat  vaa 
fonna,  la  9my  twilapfiiailiim  of  hla  afma  In  pcayviv 
Thoa  ia  tiia  erwa  found  both  In  fka  aRaagementB  of 
Nature  and  amonp;  the  heathen." 

We  may  tabulate  thus  the  various  descriptions  of 
cross  (Lip«ius,  J)e  Cruee,  i;  Godwyn's  Mo*fi  ami 
Aarim,  lib.  T,  cap.  IZf  and  OazpioT'a 
thereon) : 


1 


Compacta. 


2.  ni  <-ii---ai, 

Auiin-Kiin.  or 
Burguuiliau. 


X  o 
and 


'uainlsia,' 


4.  Inimi'Ha, 
or  capiiat*. 


aj  4.+ 


L  Simples. 


1.  The  ena  tknpkx^  or  mere  ataka  **flCona  shi^ 

piece  without  transom,"  was  proliably  the  oriu'ina!  of 
the  rest,  ^^omctimcs  it  was  merely  driven  throujch 
the  man's  chest,  but  at  other  times  it  waa  driven  lon- 
gitudinally (Hesych.  s.  v.  ocdXo^),  oomiiy  ont  at  the 
month  (Seneca,  Ep.  xiv),  a  method  of  poaiabment 
called  «i'fi(TA«)'fi'\K<rif.  or  hifirio.  The  ajV^-t--'  con- 
sisted merely  of  tying  the  (  riniinul  to  the  stake  {^  id 
jtcdum  deligare,  Liv.  xxvi,  13).  from  whii  h  he  hung  by 
his  anas :  the  proceaa  is  described  in  the  little  poem 
of  AnaoniuB,  "CVpjdio  crvrtJLrra."  TVeea  ware  oatn. 
nlly  con\-i'Tiient  for  this  puryvr.so.  and  we  read  of  their 
licing  applicil  to  e^uch  ut*e  in  the  .MartjTologies.  Ter- 
tullian,  too,  tells  us  (Ap<^.  viii,  16)  that  the  priests  of 
Satam  were  thoa  ponisbed  bj  Tiberioa  (comp.  TaciL 
Germ.  xu).  * 

2.  The  crux  deni.tfnfn  Ls  called  St.Andiaw*a  cross, 
althou^;h  on  no  good  f^ronnds,  since,  according  to 
some,  Ii  -  "  killed  with  the  swonl ;  and  IIip(ioh-tus 
aaja  that  iie  waa  crucified  upright  on  an  olive-tree. 
It  Is  bi  the  shape  4^  tfie  Greek  letter  X  (JaiaaM^  la 

.hr.  xxxi ;  Ifidor.  Orig.  i,  3).  Hence  JoaUl  MailTt 
(/>»///.  c.  Tryph.  p.  2W;  quotes  Plato's  expresaloB  (»x»- 
fivTtiv  iv  rifi  wavri)  with  reference  to  the  cross. 
Tlie  fathers,  with  their  usual  Inxuriaat  ImaginarioB, 
dlseover  types  of  tiila  kind  of  eroaa  In  Jacob's  blasriag 
nf  .Tnsoph's  sons  (xtootv  itnjWayfiivaic ;  comp.  Tert 
de  Ba^^Uimo,  viii) ;  in  the  anointing  of  priests  "  decus- 
Mtfnjj**  (Sir  T»Bmnmt  flonfas  ^C|m);  i«  At 
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Rahl)!»  say  that  priest*  were  dUtinctivoly  thus  anoint- 
«d  C^S  ^^32, 1.  e.  formam  X  Grmeonmf  Schdttgen's 
Mbr.  JSfeBr.  «f  Talm.  iv,  ad  f.) ;  aad  in  tba  cnnibig  of 
the  haiKis  uvcr  the  head  of  the  go«t  on  the  day  of  ex* 
pUtion  (Targum  Jonath,  «d  Lev.  xrl,  31,  ote.). 

St  Antbony't  erats  (f*o 
called  from  being  omliroidorcd  on  that  naint'H  co|>e ; 
Mrs.  Juineaon's  Hacred  Art,  i,  xxxv),  was  in  tlic  shape 
of  a  T.  HmW>  Lucian  (iu  his  S'lKt]  ifuMivrjii'Tioy)  jo- 
ooM^  d«riTM  mwp6c  tttm  tbe  letter  Tav,  and  niakea 
BumUnd  iceiiM  H  wtterly  tar  wiggeating  to  tynmte  the 
in«truilMBl  of  torttiro  (Jud.  Vocal.  12).  Tliis  fihnjte  is 
oft*a  alladed  to  as  "the  myutiral  Tau"  (Tcrtullian, 
adr.  Mure,  iii,  22 ;  Jerome,  in  Ezech.  ix,  etc.).  As  that 
lettwr  hapMBs  to  aUnd  for  tOO,  oppoctanilgr  was  giTon 
ftar  mm  dabonto  triflia$r:  fbns  tho  MO  eoMls  of  the 
ark  arc  t  oTiHulcrcd  tyiiical  (Clemens  "Aloxand.  Strom. 
vi;  .S.  I'auliii.  Kp.  ii);  and  even  Abraham's  318  ser- 
vants (!):  since  818  is  repreaentod  by  n>)  (Bamabias, 
ix;  CUndou  Alox.  iSMraakvl;  Ambnwe,  PnL  m 
Li.ie  Pii$.t  wemfmnoa,0»A»Cntd,  ait.  It). 

A  v.irietj'  of  this  cross  (the  crux  ansata,  "crones 
with  iir<  lo«  on  their  heads'")  is  found  "in  the 
acolpturi's  from  Khorsabad  and  the  iTories 
fhrni  Nimrad.  M.  Li^aid  (OAwrtatuNW  mtr  la  ^^.^^ 
Ck«HV  OMie)  f«fm  It  to  tiw  Assyrian  symbol  Ansata. 
of  divinity,  the  wringt;d  fi;^ro  in  a  cir>  l«" ;  Imt 
Egyptian  antiquaries  quite  reject  the  theory  (Lay- 
ard's  A'mcwA,  U,  170,  note).  In  the  Egyptian  aeolp- 
tnrea,  a  dmilar  otijaot,  caUed  a  cnz  aaiata,  li  oon- 
■tanUy  homo  bgr  dlvfaiities,  and  it  Tariaaslr  called 

"tlie  key  uf  the  Nile"  ("Dr.  YouiiR  in  Fwyrl.  lirilan.), 
"tlie  character  of  Veouji,"  and  more  correctly  (as  by 
Lacroze)  "the  emblem  of  life."  Indeed  this  was  the 
old  explanation  (Soiomen,  HitL  EeeL  ▼!»  16}  so,  too, 
Bnflnaa  [ii,  29],  who  aays  it  was  one  of  the  **iipart- 
Kai  trl  tactrdiitaUt  liUfrcF").  "The  Egy|)tianH  there- 
by expressed  the  powers  and  motion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  the  diffusion  thereof  upon  the  celestial  and 
elemental  natttie"  (Sir  T.  Browne,  Gardm  ofCj/ntii. 
This,  too,  waa  ^  signlfleatioB  ghren  to  It  bjr  tfw 
Christian  converts  in  the  army  of  Theodosiufi,  wbcn 
tboy  remarked  it  on  the  templn  of  Serupis,  according 
to  the  story  mentioned  in  Suidaj<.  The  same  symlwl 
has  been  also  found  among  the  Copts,  and  (perhaps 
BCddentallj)  among  the  Indiana  and  PMalana. 

4.  The  cruj  inujiitm  (or  Latin  cros-*)  differed  from 
the  former  by  the  projection  of  the  upright  post  (^opu 
•''v';\oi%  or  l%af)  above  the  transvcr-c  lieam  (rtpac 
iyKapoioi^  or  patibidumt  EaaeUos,  <k  V.  ComKkU.  I, 
81).  That  thu  waa  the  Mad  of  eroaa  on  which  oar 
Lfird  died  is  obvious  (among  other  rcapon-<)  fn  in  tho 
im  ntion  of  the  "  title"  (<i.  v.),  as  placoM  (i6.)re  our 
Lord's  head,  and  from  the  almost  unanimous  tradi- 
tionj  it  ia  xttputMf  found  oa  tba  coina  and  columns 
of  Oonatantine.  Hence  ancient  and  modem  imnfrina- 
tion  has  been  chiefly  tji.^kfd  to  find  symlMiU  for  this 
sort  of  cross,  and  has  hcen  eminently  successful. 
They  find  it  typified,  for  instjince,  in  tlie  attitude  of 
Moses  duriqg  the  battle  of  Kephidim  (Exod.  xril,  12), 
saying  that  be  waa  bidden  to  take  tills  postnre  by  the 
Spirit  (Uarnabax,  Fp. 12;  Justin  Mart.  />i'i!.  r.  Tryph. 
89 ;  TertuU.  adt.  Marc,  iii,  18).  Firmicius  Matemos 
(<is  .^rprt,  xid)  a^  (from  the  Talmndista?)  that 
Mooes  made  a  cross  of  his  rod  in  order  to  secure 
greater  soccess  (uf  /acilhu  mpetrarrt  quod  maffnopere 
potiuhret,  crucem  tiH/eeil  «x  firgS).  He  also  fantas- 
ticallj  appliea  to  the  oroia  ezpNiriona  in  Hab.  iii,  8-6; 
Isa.  Ix,  8,  ete.   Otiier  anppoaad  typea  are  Jaoobls  lad> 

der  (Jerome,  Com.  in  Pi,  JmI;  Augustiup,  Srrm.  df 
Temp.  Ixxix);  the  paacihal  lamb,  pierced  by  trans- 
verse spits  (Justin  Martyr,  DiaL  e.  Tryph.  xl) ;  and 
"  the  Ilebrew  remygAo,  or  coamonj  of  their  oblatioas 
waved  by  the  priest  Into  the  fbnr  «iaarteri  of  tho  world 
after  the  form  of  a  crosw"  (A'itrings,  Ohs.  Snrr.  ii,  9 ; 
Sdtdttgcii,  L.  c).  A  truer  tvpe  (John  iii,  14)  is  the 
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elevation  (Chald.  FilB'^p'V)  of  the  flery  serpent  (Nan. 
xxi,  8,  9).  For  some  strange  applications  of  texts  to 
this  figure,  see  Cypr.  Tetttm,  il,  20  sq.    In  Matt,  v, 

18,  the  phra.-'o  "a  single  jot  or  tittle"  Is  also  made  to 
represent  a  cmss  (Tlietiphyl.  ud  loc.,  etc).  To  the  four 
uKim  or  extremities  of  the  cross  they  also  applied  the 
four  dimensions  of  Epb.  iii,  17  (as  Gregory  Nyss.  and 
Augustine,  A'p.  120) ;  and  another  of  their  fancies  was 
that  there  \va^  a  ii]y>tii  al  signifiiMiire  in  this  fnur-an- 
glcd  pietre  of  wchxI  (Nonnius,  in  Joh.  xix,  IH),  Itecause 
it  pointed  to  the  four  comers  of  the  world  (Sedul.  iii). 
In  all  nature  the  aaciod  sign  was  found  to  l>e  indis- 
pensable (Jotin  Mart.  Apol.  i,  72),  e.«|)erinlly  In  such 
things  as  involve  dignity,  energy,  or  delivirance ;  as 
the  actions  of  digging,  ploughing,  etc.,  the  human 
face,  the  tiHtnoux  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  etc.  (Jerome,  in 
.Voiu  xi;  Miontina  f  oL  OeL  xxix).  ShnlUr  analo- 
gtee  axe  lepaated  elsewhere  (Firm,  listen.  <!»  Krrore, 
xxi ;  Tertull.  adv.  \at.  i,  12 ;  ApoLlG  ;  dc  Corvn.  Mil. 
ill);  and,  in  answer  to  the  sneers  of  those  to  whom 
tiiaeioes  was  "  foolishness,"  they  were  consi«lcred  snfl* 
dent  proof  of  the  oniTenality  of  thkaiga,  both  in  na- 
ture and  religion.  The  trpee  addnoed  from  Scripture 
wen:  valuable  to  silence  the  difficulties^  of  the  Jews,  to 
whom,  in  consequence  of  Deut.  xxi,  22,  the  cross  was 
an  especial  "stumbling-block"  (TertuUlan,  adv.  Jud, 
ix).  Manyanchfiuiciaa(o.g.tliehannlessneasofeni- 
ciform  flowers,  the-  sontiiem  erose,  etc.)  are  collected  in 
Communlcali'  Tif  with  Ihi-  Cntfen  Worltl. 

Itesidea  tlie  four  comers  (ihcpa,  or  apictt,  Tert.)  of 
the  cross  was  a  fifth  (n-r/y/ia),  projecting  out  of  the 
central  atan^  on  which  the  body  of  the  sufferer  rested 
(Joatln  Mart.  TVjpA.  xd,  who  [more  nio]  compares  It 
to  the  horn  of  a  rhinocord-* ;  tedilis  erceutu,  TertuU. 
adv.  i,  12  ;  ircn.  (ult:  Uares.  i,  12).  This  waa  to 
prevent  the  weight  of  tho  body  from  tearing  away  the 
banda,  ainoe  it  waa  imposaibU  that  it  "should'  rest 
apon  nothing  bnt  Ibnr  great woimda"  (Jeremy  Taylor, 
Life  of  Christ,  iii,  xv,  J).  This  projection  is  prolaiily 
alluded  to  ill  the  famous  lines  of  Miecenas  (ap.  Sen. 

101).  Lipsius,  however,  thinks  otberwice  (Da 
rrure,  i,  6).  Whether  there  was  also  a  i'a-owo^ioy,  or 
support  to  the  feet  (as  we  see  in  (lictures),  is  donbtflil. 
(Jregoni'  of  Tours  mentions  it;  but  he  is  the  earliest 
authority,  and  lias  no  weight  (Voss,  Harm.  Pauion. 
ii,  7,  28).    See  Labarch. 

III.  ilcrejsortes  of  the  Crou. — ^An  inscription,  Hht- 
Itu  or  ehffium  (imypa^ij,  Luke  xxiii ;  ni'ria.  Matt, 
xxvii ;  t)  tTjypn^/)  ri/f  alriac  M.'irk  ;  TirXnc.  John 
xix  i  Qfd  cxuuam  poentt  tadioapi^  Sueton.  Col.  32 ;  wi- 
vai,  Bosob.  X  fpaftfumi  n^y  tUrfw  rfr  8lai«ariSws*c 

A/Xdvitct,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  3  ;  TrTT\iov  liriypappn  'xov, 
Hcsych. ;  n*b),  was  generally  placed  above  the  per- 
son'a  heaii,  and  briefly  oxpreaaed  hia  guilt  (e.f.  **»^ 

Ti'x-  inm'  ' SrraXric  o  Xoittu;1'p'',"  F.useb.  v,  1  ;  *^  Im- 
jrir  lorutus  pmrmularius,"  Siieton.  Dam.  x),  and  gen- 
erally was  curried  Wfore  the  criminal  (^prtecedeiUe  titu- 
lo,  Sooton.).  It  was  covered  with  white  gynnim,  and 
the  letters  were  black;  benee  Soaoneik  caUs  K  Xi^ 
Kwfta  (//w/.  Kccf.  ii,  11,  and  Nicephorus  a  Xjj  v))  <rai  !r 
(ffitt.  EccL  viii,  29).  But  Nicquetus  (TV/.  Sanct.  Cm- 
ru,  i,  6)aayalftwaawblle,wttlindktten.  (8aabe> 
low.) 

It  is  a  qneatfon  whatlMr  binding  or  abooliita  pinning 

to  the  cross  was  tho  more  common  method.  In  favor 
of  tho  first  are  the  expressions  ligare  and  deiigiirf ;  the 
description  in  Ausonius  {Cupidt>  Crud/.)  ;  the  Egj-p- 
thui  custom  (Xcnopb.  Ephtt.  iv,  2);  the  mention  by 
Pliny  (xxviii,  11)  of  tpartum  e  emM  among  magical 
implements ;  and  the  allusion  to  <  riiciflxion  noted  by 
the  fathers  in  John  xix,  24  (Theophyl.  and  Tertull.), 
On  the  other  side  we  have  the  expression  npomiXov- 
eOai,  and  nomberleas  antborities  (Senec.  De  Vit.  Beati^ 
xix ;  Artemlder.  Omkroer,^  In  Beroral  passages;  ApoL 
Mrt.\\\.c^|^  ■,  Plaiitu",  .l/b*rf/.  11, 1, 13,  et  passim).  That 
our  Lord  was  na-Ud^  acrordloij  to  prophecy,  is  certain 
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(John  XX,  25,  27,  etc. ;  Zech.  xii,  10;  Psa.  xxii,  16; 
opmp.  TertuU.  wk.  Mare,  iii,  19,  etc ;  Sept.  vftviav ; 
■lUwagli  the  Jem  naintain  that  in  the  latter  text 

^tO,*'like  a  lion,"  is  the  true  reading;  Sixt.  Se- 
nmib,  BM.  Smet.  riii,  6,  p.  640).  It  ia,  lutwerer,  ex- 
tnmdj  praMMa  tlMtbotb  aiMtliods 
(nee  Lucan,  vi,  547  «q. ;  and  Hilar\',  A*  IMkz).  We 
may  add  that  in  the  crucilixiun  (an  U  ll  MWietimes 
called, Tertul I.  ade.  Marc,  i,  1;  conip.  Manil.  dr  An- 
dram.  ▼)  of  Promatheof,  ^cbrlua,  beside*  the  naiU, 
■peak*  of  •  ghth  (jmaxaKtornp^  Prom.  7S).  When 
either  rafthod  was  nitcd  alone,  the  tA'ing  was  conrfd- 
ered  mure  painful  (as  we  find  io  tiie  MarQrrologies), 
since  it  waa  A  mon  Mioa*  luAiing  (jCMtaiv  cra- 
ciada). 

It  b  dMMfbl  whedier  Hum  or  fbnr  naOa  wwe  em- 
ployed.   The  passaije  in  Plantus  (3/orf.  ii,  1, 13)  is,  as 

Lipsius  (/>  Crurr,  ii,  9)  »how.«,  indecisive.  Nonnus 
?j)e«k.«  of  the  two  feet  (o/ioirXoritr)  Ikmhij;  fustened 
with  (MM  nail  (0(171  yofiftfi),  and  tiregoty  Naz.  (cfa 
ClrM.par.)  cdla  lha  cross  "tbne-vM"  (ttW 
rpi'ffjjXov);  hence  on  gold  and  silver  crosses  the  nails 
were  reprewnted  by  one  ruby  or  carbuncle  at  each  ex- 
tri'mity  (Mi-".  JiinifRoti.  /.  r  ).  In  the  "invention"  of 
the  croas,  Socrates  {Hi0i.  Et.  i,  17)  onlj  mentioas  the 
liaodHialla;  and  tint  aolj  two  ware  ftand  has  been 
•Igoed  from  the  rd  fiiv,  tA  It  (instaad  of  Toi'Q  ftiv)  in 
Weodoret  (Hist.  Er.  i,  17).  Romish  writers,  however, 
generally  follow  Gr<-(j:i)ry  i»f  Tours  ('/»  '.7  r.  }fart.  vi) 
in  maintaining  four,  which  may  indeed  bi^  implied  by 
fbe^faral  in  Cypritm  (de  Ptusione),  who  aim  mentions 
three  more,  nsed  to  nail  on  the  title.  Cyprian  is  a 
very  i^nd  anthority,  tiecanse  he  had  often  been  a  wit- 
nr--^  of  ••xecutions.    (S<-f  holow.) 

Besides  the  copious  mono>craph  of  Lij>siuj  (/)»>  <;'rMc«, 
Antwerp,  1A96;  Amst.  1670;  Hrun.'tw.  ICAO),  there  are 
works  by  Salmasius  (<fc  Cruce,  Epp.  3);  Kippint^us 
(rfr  Cntce  et  Cruriariit,  Brem.  1671);  Bosins  (dr  Cnu* 
triwnphante  et  gliriuM,  Antw.  lt>17) ;  Gn-tser  (<le  Cruce 
CkriitS) ;  and  BarthoUnna  (figpommmata  de  Cruee) ; 
▼cry  mneh  mtj  alao  ba  plaanad  from  the  laanied  potaa 
of  Mshop  Pearson  (Chi  tfi'-  Crc  d,  art.  Wy  -  Klttflt  §,  T. ; 
Smith,  s.  r.    See  Chccifixioh. 

IV.  n»  Cn$$  a»  a  SgmtoL—TiM  word  emaa  was 

iMrly  u»fHi  in  Roman  literature  to  repre^fnt  .iiiy  tor- 
ture, piiin,  or  misfortune,  or  anything  cau>iii^  paiu  or 
nii>fortune.  Christ  adopted  this  u>c  of  the  word  when 
he  says  (of  cooraa  before  his  crucifixion  bad  taken 
plaea^  or  waa  fciaaaan  bgr  bia  Adlowen)  that  they 
must  be  willing  to  take  up  their  cm<«  and  follow  him 
(Matt,  xvi,  24).  meaning  that  they  mu«t  lie  willing  to 
endure  such  suffcriugs  lui  the  service  of  (Jod  may 
bring.  After  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
the  cross  is  spokm  of,  especially  in  the  apistlao  of 
Paul,  as  the  representative  of  Christ's  whole  sulTcring?! 
from  his  birth  to  his  death  (Eph.  ii,  16;  Heb.  xiL,  2), 
ami  for  tin-  whole  iloctriius  of  the  Gospel  (1  Cor.  i,  18; 
Oal.  vi,  14).  The  oppoeers  of  the  Gospel  are  spoken 
of  aa  onamles  of  tb«  croas  (PhlL  Ui,  18).  Aa  a  symbol 
of  Christianity,  its  doctrines,  and  its  duties,  the  crofis 
has  become  a  familiar  figure  of  speech  in  the  expres- 
sion of  cxjx  rinnint  il  Christianity,  in  the  preaching  of 
Christian  ministers,  and  in  tbo  bymna  and  aonga  of 
Christian  poola.  Toiy  mdy  te  IIm  Uatoiy  of  the 
Church  it  became  the  cnstom  for  Christians  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  See  Cross,  siom  of.  That 
the  early  Christians  had  a  hinh  regard  for  the  cross  \n 
ahown  by  the  replies  that  Tertolliaa  and  OctaTina 
made  to  the  pagaM  who  charged  Ghristiaaa  wHh  wotk 
shipping  the  cross.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  fix  the 
date  at  which  Christians  commenced  to  have  material 
repres«nt;itions  of  the  cross.  There  exist  no  earlier 
preserved  examples  than  aome  rings  of  stone,  with 
the  cross  engra'vad  on  than,  tho  afyla  of  whJdi  aeants 
to  indicate  that  they  were  made  hoforf  the  tinm  of 
Coostaatina.    The  mar^-r  Procopius  and  a  (Jhri>tiau 


soMicr  named  Orestes  are  said  to  hare  had  crows  at- 
tached tu  their  necks  before  going  to  their  execution. 
A  single  example  of  the  cntx  commiMo,  "Y,  is 
served,  of  the  date  A.D.  370.  On  tomba,  no  am 
of  any  kind  is  found  before  the  same  oentnry.  Ko 
cms  immissa,  ^,  or  Greek  cross,      is  found  earlier 

than  tha  fifth  oantaiy.  Aa  far  ai  yat  awiaad, 
no  cross  ia  fiNtnd  of  wy  oariy  data  io  tha  Cataoonihe, 

tho«e  exi.-tiuf;  there  havin^j  l>een  traced  by  pil^ij^rinis 
centuries  later.  Such  signs  of  the  cross  as  properly 
belong  to  the  monogram  of  Christ  (q.  v.)  date  l>ack  for 
tbflir  origlB  to  tha  timo  of  Constantiaa.  Aaciant 
testa  hava  oftao  apokoo  of  thia  mouogiaoi  vndor  tho 
name  of  croas,  giving  rise  to  many  niisuiiderjitandings. 
In  the  mure  dintant  provinces  of  the  iiouian  empire, 
as  in  Carthage,  marbles  marked  by  the  cross  havo 
been  found  of  tiie  fourth  eantoiy.  Zano  of  VerooB, 
made  bishop  in  86S,  states  that  ha  plaoad  a  "J"  craaa 
on  a  basilica  which  he  built.  This  same  crr«s  sppears 
on  tlw  coins  and  medals  of  the  emperor  Valantinian  I 
(died  876X  oad  on  braiBaa  etnick  liy  Constaiitlno  at 
Aquileia  and  at  Itaves,  although  many  consider  that 
these  were  Egyptian  in  ori^n,  though  adopted  by  the 
Christians.  Conj^tantine  is  st«te<l  to  havt'  pluco<l  a 
cross  of  gold  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Vaticjin. 
Our  Lord  resting  on  a  cross  is  seen  on  the  tombstooe 
of  Probus  and  Proba  (A.D.  3&5).  Paulinas  of  Nola 
(died  48'J)  had  in  hu  church  paintings  of  crosses  tm- 
rounded  by  (Towns.  Other  hlinil.ir  ones  are  found  in 
old  mosaics,  as  in  those  of  San  Vitale  of  Ravenna 
(A.1>.  64^  Ovor  tlw  ■anuntt  of  an  arch  are  two 
gels  holding  a  crown,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  crosa 
adume<l  with  g«ms.  Some  diptychs  of  the  fifth  c«o> 
tury  also  contain  such  crnssc-..  The  cruvs  on  tomtw 
stones  waa  an  attribute  of  a  martyr,  and  on  the  early 
Bareo|ihagl  la  tpoelally  naad  to  designate  St.  Peter,  aa 
he  died  on  the  cross.  After  his  vision  of  the  cross  in 
the  heavens,  Constantine  (q.  v.)  changed  the  standard 
of  the  Itoman  empire  to  a  cros-s.  Se«  I.^nAUCM. 
Fro«n  tha  sixth  oeatniy  the  consuls  began  to  bavo  a 
eroai  on  fhair  aoeptraa.  ValenUnian  III  and  Ito 
(|neen  Eodoxia  were  the  first  (A.D.  446)  to  wear  a 
cross  on  their  crown.  About  A.D.  400  the  cross  call- 
ed cntx  tlaiiomilifi  was  fir!*t  liornp  at  ttif  ln-ad  of  pro- 
cessions. A  number  of  Christian  cities  and  vilhigaa 
in  nalghborhood  of  Antloch,  Aleppo,  and  Apamaa, 
which  were  suddenly  deserted  on  the  invasion  of  Svria 
by  the  Saracens,  and  which  remain  in  the  Umn  in 
wliich  they  were  left  by  their  inhabitants,  show  how 
extremely  ganaral  bad  booomo  tha  cnatom  at  tliat 
timo— in  fho  aariy  pari  of  tha  ilztfi  «aiiliiiiyh-4D  prfat 

the  cross  and  the  monogram  of  Christ,  -X-*  f'^  '*''  the 
doocii  windows,  posta,  and  00  the  walla  of  tho  booses, 
ft  was  also  nsed  on  all  domestic  ohjseta,  aa  weights, 

vasos,  chairs,  and  all  artirlo's  of  furniture,  and  wjis 
put  on  ships  to  keep  off  di-iaster  and  the  evil  eye.  Af- 
ter the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  laturum 
oeaaed  to  bo  used,  tha  ensign  of  many  dtiea  became  a 
real  croas.  The  cross  bearsr  often  naU  two  HgMal 
torches,  under  which  were  suspended  by  a  chain  the 
letters  A  and  U.  These  crotsstandard*  were  .-soon  dec- 
orated with  great  magnificence,  containing  scenes 
from  the  Old  and  Now  Testament,  or  basts  of  Moad 
or  patriotic  persona,  alflMr  palntad  or  acniplnnd,  or 

adorned  with  j.'old  and  pnTious  stones.  This  ensign 
w.as  then  l><)rne  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  being  the 
rttllyini;-p<unt  for  the  army,  while  a  priest  on  the  cart 
on  which  the  ensign  or  gonfalooe  was  placed,  chaored 
on  tiio  ioldkn  to  fight,  or  dadand  ahoeiatiaB  U  An 

dying.  Many  Christian  king;<  «m  the  eve  of  battle, 
or  of  any  great  entcrfmse,  erected  a  crtm,  and,  bowinit 
l>efore  it,  offered  up  prayer  to  God  for  suciv.«<i.  t>v. 
wald  had  a  woodau  oron  erocted  before  he  fought  wilk 
Cadwallon,  Us  soldiers  all  kneeHng  devotitly,wli!lebo 
himsolf  held  the  cross  as  the  earth  was  stamped  down 
around  it.    The  stoucs  that  formed  the  crooilechs  {%. 
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WW*  MMitlimw  (iheMl  hi  dM  turn  of  •  tnu,  H  ia 

nnt  known  whether  orij^inallj'  with  any  pif^itunncf^. 
But  iifti  T  thi'  introiiuclion  of  Christiiuiity  in  KnL'Liml 
nml  Iri'lanil  these  crosses  were  appropriated  on  Chris- 
tiaa  moniuueiitSf  and,  like  oUmt  croMes  «ract«d  for  tb« 
pufpoMi  Mwcd  wmriucf  tbd  bovDdnjr  of  prapnty, 

of  parinhes,  and  sanctuaries  ;  as  monuments  of  1>attlcs, 
murder  or  other  crimes,  or  disastrous  events  ;  to  indi- 
CatA  pbUMS  of  public  guthering  to  lie-ar  proc-lamation.<, 
■aniMNU,  and  prayan;  to  mark  the  apot  where  the 
oorpoo  of  anj  flunooi  ponoa  iwtadoBito  way  to  inter- 
ment, "that  passers-by  might  pray  for  his  soul ;"  to 
mark  tho  Sfiot  where  some  person  had  been  delivered 
from  fj;ri';it  iliin^^i-r  ;  to  Iiin'  the  w;iy  t<>  ii  ceuiettTy  or  a 
ciiarclii  and  at  crosa-roada  in  the  ooumtry,  or  in  a 
Markotjilaee,  to  ftmdrii  ptotwthm  from  s  pas«ing 
storm.  (B«ggan  often  took  their  station  at  these 
CKMsefl,  asking  alms  in  the  name  of  Jcsua,  giving  rise 
to  the  expression, "  He  begs  like  a  <  ripple  at  a  cn>ss."') 
Crosses  were  som^imea  erected  on  the  titpe  of  botues, 
tenants  thus  claiming  the  privileges  of  templars-hoa- 
pitallen,  of  lieing  firm  from  the  claima  of  their  lords 
or  landlords.  Many  of  these  crosses  were  very  cui<tly, 
and  built  in  the  highest  nrchiti  c  tuml  ta.-te  of  the  age. 
Political  and  religioua  upheavuLi  have  removed  many 
of  thMO  ewiw;  time  has  destroyed  others.  Of  the 
860  crosaea  formerly  existing  in  the  smaill  but  historic 
island  of  lomi,  but  one  now  remains.  Of  the  numer- 
ous M-ries  by  the  road  leading  from  Paris  to  St.  Denb, 
where  the  kings  of  France  were  liuried,  all  are  de- 
stroyed. Of  the  fifteen  famous  croasee  that  marked 
the  reeting-placea  of  the  corpse  of  qneen  FJe.mor  (die<l 
A.D.  1290),  on  its  removal  fh»m  Grantham  to  West- 
iiiiii>ti'r,  but  three  now  remain.  .Anjiui^  the  most  fa- 
moiks  preaching-crosses  were  those  of  bt.  Paul's  in 
London  and  of  Spllalidda,  London,  who'e  the  noted 
Spital  Easter  sermons  were  preached.  Crosses  are 
used  freely  on  the  vestments  of  priests,  and  on  all 
ports  of  the  interior  and  exterior  ofCin.k,  Armenian, 
and  Romish  houses  of  wofship,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
estibli^hments.  The  Choidl  of  England  and  the  Lu- 
theran Church  use  them  to  crown  their  houses  of  wor- 
ship ;  some  other  Protestant  denominations  use  them 
thus  at  the  discretion  of  the  individuiil  MH-ii'ty  ;  «liilo 
otbcni  still,  especially  those  who  hold  the  views  of  the 
original  Puritans,  reject  tha  use  of  the  visible  and  ma> 
(erUl  cross  in  any  form  or  place.  Tliose  Christian 
bodies,  that  use  the  cross  (ireely,  place  it  upon  the 
tombs  of  the  dead.  Tlic  cross  we  have  hitlierto  spoken 
of  is  the  paasion  croes— the  representativa  of  Christ's 
•nflering.  In  the  Catacombe,  Christ  ia  wpwaented  as 
coming  forth  ftrom  his  tomb  bearing  a  cross,  the  sym- 
bol of  his  triumph  over  de.ith,  and  of  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  hi.-i  ilni  triiii  H.  This  triumphal  cross,  also 
called  Cross  of  the  liesurrection,  never  bearing  Christ 
vpoxi  it  as  a  crucifix,  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  tlm  au- 
thority and  Jurisdiction  of  difi^rent  officials  In  ctftadn 
branches  of  the  Church.    See  Cbosikb. 

T.  ne  Cntat  at  a  SigmatHre. — As  early  aa  fbo  rfjcth 
century  had  it  income  the  coatom  to  put  three  crotses 
^  ^)  near  the  signatnra  of  important  docnments, 
these  having  the  value  of  an  oath  on  the  part  of  the 
aigner.  Piiasta  neTor  omitted  to  add  it  to  their  Mg- 
natore,  and  bldiof»,ai  «  rfgn  of  tiio  dignity  of  their 

offife.  pl.'icf<I  it  lieforo  their  sij^natiire.  In  diplomatic 
docnnspnt.-',  cros-^es  were  u.«*d  extensively  as  early  as 
the  fifth  century.  The  ajipropriate  u^c  of  crosses 
(orovpoXoYta)  waa  an  important  part  in  diplomatic 
knowjedgo.  Hwy  mm  aomatlmea  the  ordinary  croea, 
ft  or  the  SL  Andnw's  cross,  X<  starry  cross, 
the  rhomboid  cross,  or  of  other  ornamental 
forms.  They  were  usually  made  with  black  Ink.  The 
Byzantine  emp'  ritrs  use  d  red  ink  till  they  vrre  imi- 
tated by  other  sovereigns,  when  they  adoptc<l  the  green 
ooloir.  The  Anglo-Sucoa  UngB  used  a  golden  cross, 
dispooaingtrithtliesigiiBtaNaiidtlMfleaL  Bine  and 


I  silver  eraasaa  are  also  not  witfi.  The  aeasee  Here 

marked  with  a  stile  or  pen,  or  were  sLinipwl,  or  were 
sometimes  mude  of  a  thin  plate  of  ivory,  bone,  or  met- 
al. Ity  tradition  the  cross  is  now  used  as  a  signature, 
but  only  by  thoae  who  cannot  write.  CStosesa  were 
often  pTMOBtad  to  cioiitan>  bjr  ytooa  vliiluii,  end  an 
preservf-d  in  many  of  their  manuscript*.  They  were 
used  to  mark  the  beginning  and  end  of  books,  letters, 
documents,  of  chapters,  fuimgraphs,  references,  and 
critical  remarks  in  booiu.  Thar  are  aapaciaily  oaed 
inmany  ooontriai  ntOolMaioflettari  amioondngn 
death.  The  cross  was  early  adojited  for  the  ground- 
plan  of  churches.  In  the  later  Gothic  j>eriod  the  aphis 
was  turned  out  of  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  nave  to 
represent  the  drooping  of  tlia  head  of  Ciuist  at  his 
death. 

CHOSS,  Cnnur'a.  The  question  as  to  "t!ic  frne 
cross"  upon  which  onr  Saviour  suffered  has  been  much 
aj^itated,  especially  among  Protestant*,  for  tlie  n  lics 
shown  as  snch  an  generally  credited  among  Boman- 
ists.  (See  the  ooBlioversy  revived  fat  modrm  tlmaa 
by  Mr.  Williams,  in  favor  of  the  tradition,  I/oly  Ctty, 
ii,  123 ;  and  against  it,  by  Dr.  Kobinson,  BUd.  Res.  ii, 
12  sq.)  True,  on  this  subject  exact  information  ought 
to  be  accessible,  since  four  arftlesiaatical  iiistorians 
(Socrataa,  1,18;  Soeomen,  fi,  1 ;  B«finna,l,7$  Tbao* 
doret,  i,  18)  concur  in  stating  that  the  crojis  was 
found  by  Helena,  mother  of  ConsUintine  the  (Jreat. 
This  event  is  as.signe<l  to  the  year  of  our  Lonl  :ii!6. 
£uaebiiia  is  silent  on  tiie  discovciy.  The  other  writ> 
era  ftata  that  Helena,  whra  aereBty-nine  yean  of 
age,  was  induced  by  the  warmth  of  her  jiiety  to  visit 
the  places  which  the  Saviour  lia<l  rendered  .sacred  l»y 
his  presence  and  (*uirering?'.  The  hatreil  of  the  hea- 
then Iiad  led  ttiem  to  obliterate  as  much  as  possible  all 
trac<M  of  tlie  memorable  eventa  wliicb  the  life  and  daeth 
of  JesoB  had  hallowed,  and  to  cover  Mount  Calvary 
with  stones  and  earth,  and  raise  thereon  a  temple  to 
the  goddess  Venus.  A  Jew,  however,  had  treasured 
up  what  traditions  he  could  gather,  and  was  thus  en* 
aUed  to  point  out  to  Helena  the  apot  whan  oar  Lord 
had  been  buried.  The  place  being  excavated,  three 
crosses  were  found,  and  tlic  title  which  that  of  Jesus 
bore  was  also  found  lying  a|>art  liy  it-elf.  Tin-  ques- 
tion arose  bow  the  cross  of  Christ  was  to  be  distin- 
gnishad  from  the  other  two.  Macarius,  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem, suggested  that  their  respective  eflicacy  sliould 
be  tried  as  to  the  working  of  miracles.  Sick  persona 
were  brought  forward  and  touched  I'V  oai  h  separately. 
One  only  w  rought  the  desired  cures,  and  was  accord> 
ingly  acknowledged  to  be  the  tnie  croH.  A  fbll  Thv 
of  all  the  autboritiea  on  this  matter  may  ho  seen  hi 
TiUemont  (Mem.  EeeX«».  chapter  on  Helena).  Hnr- 
ing  built  a  church  over  the  sacred  sput,  Hclma  depoo* 
ited  within  it  the  chief  part  of  the  real  cross.  The 
remainder  she  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  a  part  of 
which  Constantine  inserted  in  the  head  of  a  statue  of 
himself,  and  $he  other  part  was  sent  to  Rome,  and 
placed  in  tlie  rluirch  of  Sta.  ("roi  e  in  Gerusalemme, 
which  was  built  expressly  to  receive  the  precious  relic. 
When,  subsequently,  a  festival  to  commemorate  the 
discovery  had  been  established,  the  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, on  Easter  Sunday,  exhibited  to  the  grateful  eyes 
of  eager  pilgrims  the  object  to  sec  whii  h  they  bad 
travelled  so  far  and  endured  so  much.  Those  who 
were  persons  of  substance  were  farther  gratified  hj 
obtainbig,  at  their  full  price,  email  piecea  of  the  croia 
set  in  gold  and  gems ;  and,  that  wonder  might  not 
pass  into  incredulity,  the  jiroj  cr  autlinritics  gave  the 
world  an  assurance  that  the  holy  wootl  possessed  the 
power  of  sclf-multiplic:ition,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
innomenUe  piecea  wliich  had  been  taken  from  k  tat 
the  pleaanre  and  service  of  the  fatthfhl,  remained  In- 
tact and  entire  as  at  tlie  first  (Paulinus,  Ep.  xi  ai 
Srv.).  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians, 
A.D.  614,  placed  the  remains  of  the  cross  in  the  bands 
of  Choeraaa  II,  who  mofkingly  QonT«iyed  them  to  Ua 
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capital.  Fourte<'n  yearn  afterward*  HcracHoR  recov- 
ered Ulem,  and  bad  tbem  carried  first  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  then  tn  Jenualem,  In  such  pomp  that,  on  hui 
arrival  tx-fon-  tin  Littor  city,  he  fouml  thr  ^rate  liarrtd 
and  entratice  forbidden.  Instructed  as  to  the  caus« 
of  this  hindrance,  At  Miperor  laid  aside  the  trap- 
pinga  of  hk  grartOBM^  and,  banbotod,  bore  on  hi« 
own  tttanldeffl  the  aaend  relic  np  to  the  gate,  which 
then  <)(>«-ncd  of  it'ti'lf,  and  allowed  him  to  enter,  and 
thuH  place  lii^  chur^  beneath  the  dome  of  the  sepul- 
chre. See  Calvary.  From  Uiis  time  no  more  is 
heard  in  bistoiy  of  the  trae  croa^vliich  tiM  advocates 
of  fts  gemdneneas  claim  may  have  been  destroyed  hy 

the  Sir.ii'fns  on  their  CdiKjui^t  nf  .Icrusali  ni.  AD.  I'C^'. 
Fr  i^nienti*  only  of  it  arc  now  exhibited  in  various 
part.o  of  Europe.  (See  below.)  The  whole  tUnj  is 
joBtly  regarded  by  Froteatanta  aa  containing  unmia- 
takable  evidenoe  of  belni;  at  beet  a  ptona  fl«nd  on  the 

part  of  Helena,  or  a  trii  k  en  thi  |>.irt  nf  licr  guides. 
See  Hkuexa.  But,  even  if  the  story  won*  not  w  in- 
tifaideally  abmrd  (for,  among  other  reasons,  it  wan  a 
IftW  nwag  tlie  Jewa  th-it  the  cross  was  to  Iw  banicd ; 
Othonls,  £ecs.  JKsS.  a.  t.  Supjvlirium),  it  would  require 
far  more  probal  li'  <  vi  I'^nce  to  out  w<'iL:h  tli<^  riilciice  of 
£u«e!)ius.  It  «  le.irly  was  to  the  inti  n-st  of  the  Church 
of  Kumo  to  mainUiin  the  belief  and  invent  the  story  of 
its  mincoions  moUipUcation,  becaaae  the  aale  of  the 
reUca  was  extremely  profltaMe.  To  thb  day  the  sup- 
|K)!<ed  title,  or  rather  fraLjiivnt-t  of  it.  nr.^  to  tin- 

jwoplc  once  a  year  in  tho  t  liurch  of  Sti.  <  'roce  in  (ie- 
ruM  il'  tnino  at  iiome.  On  tlie  capture  of  the  true  croas 
l)y  Chocnea  1 1,  and  ita  teacoe  bgr  UeracUiu^  with  even 
the  B«ala  of  the  eaae  nnbtoken,  and  die  sabMqnent  sale 

of  u  lar^e  friLTimnt  t..  tx,  see  Ciilibon,  iv,  32(3; 

vi,  C(i.  Those  siilticiently  interested  in  tho  annals  of 
such  imposture  may  M-e  farther  accounts  in  liaronius 
{Aim,  Etc  A.D.  826,  No.  Joitin,  and  Schmidt 

(PnoAfan.  <fe  CViiew  AmiM^ 

and  on  tho  fate  of  the  true  cro")',  a  paper  read  by  Lonl 
Mahon  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  1M31. 

According  to  AmlmMios  (Oratio  de  Ohitu  Theodor. 
p.  486),  the  piece  which  liorc  the  title  stocxl  on  tlie  top 
oftbecraaa  ofottr  Lord  (John  xix,  19-22,  ^;r(  tov  crav- 
poS ;  oomp.  Ibtt.  zxvii, 87;  Harfc  xt,  26;  Lnice  zviii, 
18):  the  form  then  would  l>o  somewhat  tliii",  This 
Act  would  lead  to  the  expectation  of  mora  accurate 
Infccmatioa  ham  thoee  who  an  aaid  to  have  fcond 
the  cross.  But  tho  conduct  of  Helena  In  dividing  tho 
cross,  setting  aside  one  part  for  Jerusalem,  another 
for  Constant! n  ]il  >,  and  another  as  a  phylacterion  for 
iMr  son,  and  tho  aubdiviaiona  thereof  which  anbee- 
qoentiy  tooh  place,  raodeied  It  fanpoeaibleto  aaoertahi 
in  any  latisfactory  manner  not  only  whether  the  nl- 
1e;;ed  was  the  real  croM,  but  ulfo  of  what  wooil  and  in 
what  !»lia|M?  it  had  been  made.  This  only,  then,  as  to 
the  shape  of  the  Saviour's  croes,  can  be'  determined, 
that  the  prevalent  form  waa  that  of  th^^emz  eapUiUa, 
and  that  thU  form  is  generally  found  on  coins  and  in 
the  so-called  monofjrara  (Munter's  Siunbiltlrr,  I.  Iv). 
The  w<K>ili'n  titli\  however,  is  said  to  he  ••till  preserved 
in  Hutne— not  entire,  indeed,  for  only  fragments  re- 
main of  the  Hebrew  lettere,  so  tttttiwy  we  Illeiidhle. 
TIm  Qreelt  and  Latin,  except  the  letter  are  Ix'th 
written  after  the  Eastern  manner,  from  right  to  left. 

is  said  to  have  happened  either  liccause  they 
were  written  by  a  Jew,  following  a  ««flt'i"»fii  custom, 
or  tnm  a  desire  on  the  piitef  tte  writer,  if  a  Reman, 
to  accommodate  himself  to  what  was  ii«iinl  nmonu  the 
Jews.  Nicetus  (Titulv$  tanet.  Cnrii)  holds  that  it  is 
not  all  the  work  of  one  hand,  sinre  the  Ftonian  letters 
are  firmly  and  distinctly  cnt,  but  the  Greeli  letters 
very  bedly.  He  tUnks  that  a  Jew  ent  the  Hebrew 
(or  Aramaan)  and  Greek,  and  a  Roman  the  I,ntin. 
All  that  remains  of  the  Greek  ia  SaZamt'ovc  /3-  [i.  e. 
Sa^^aprivi'K  liamKtvc],  of  the  Latin  Xaxartnut  Ite- 
IRex},  L  e.  "  Nasanne,  King."   This  tablet  la  said  to 


have  li«en  sent  by  Constantlne  to  Hom".  nnddMnd^ 
|H>sited  in  a  leaden  chest,  almve  the  vaulted  dome  of 
the  church  of  Sta.  Croce,  in  a  little  window,  and  tboA 
I  bricked  into  the  wall,  ita  position  being  recorded  bjr  • 
I  Moaale  inscription  erithmik  Ttane  rendered  the  fai- 
•crintion  idmotit  ilIegiMet  and  the  window,  owinjr  to 
the  rarele*sne»»  of  workmen  enjTaged  in  repairing;  the 
church,  was  accidentally  broken  open,  when  the  rette 
was  discovered.  A  boll  waa  issued  by  pope  Aiexas> 
der  in  eommemoratfng  the  dtseovery  and  aatiwntt- 

eatinn  the  title.  Tlie  whole  stor\'  is  evidently  of  a 
piece  with  the  foregoinc.  Monographs  on  the  subject 
and  relic  in  question  have  lieen  written  in  Ijitin  by 
.Albefti  (Lips.  1690 ;  Jen.  174«),  Altmann  (Bern.  1789), 
Fetter  (Lips.  17t6\  Fta>iea1eben  (Upa.  1«84),  Haohe 
(.Ten.  in:j\  Ililler  (Tnhin-  VVJ<;).  Xieq.irti  (Antw. 
1770),  Ueiehuianu  (Viteb.  16i>5),  lieyper  (iCilon.  1691; 
also  in  MenthenU  Dim.  0,  Ml  •q.X  WeaaUoa  (L.  Bl 
1712).  See  Titlk. 
Much  time  and  troable  have  been  wailed  In  fflspot- 

ing  Us  to  whetlirr  three  or  f.iur  ii:iil-i  were  usod  in 
fastening  the  l>trd  to  his  cross.  (S«-c  above.)  Koo- 
nus  affirms  that  three  only  were  used,  in  which'  he  b 
followed  bgr  Gregory  Nazianseiu  The  Bore  general 
belief  glvee  fbar  nails,  an  opinkm  which  is  supported 
at  nnjch  length  and  hy  curious  argi;iiii  iil>  )>\  Curtios 
{Ik  L'lnvit  JJominicU).  Others  han-  c.irried  the  num. 
ber  of  nails  as  high  as  fourteen.  Of  the  four  original 
nails,  the  empress  Helena  is  reported  (Theodoret,  Aiirt. 
Krcl.  i,  17)  to  have  thrown  one  into  the  Adriatic  when 
furiously  raging,  thereby  jiroilm  iii^;  an  instant  calm. 
'I'be  second  is  said  to  tiave  been  put  by  Constantine 
into  cither  his  helmet  or  crown,  or  (as  Zonanu  says) 
on  the  head  of  the  atatm  which  he  Jntaiided  to  be  the 
palladlom  of  Constantinople,  and  which  the  people 
used  to  surround  w  ith  lighted  ton  hes  (Slosln  ini.  /7  ■ /. 
l/ist.  li,  1,  3,  and  notes).  This  nail,  however,  was  af- 
terwards to  bo  found  in  a  mutilated  sUtte  in  the  church 
of  Sta.  Croce.  In  the  Duomo  of  Milan  is  a  third  nail, 
which  EutropioB  afflrma  was  driven  through  one  of 
Jesus'a  han<l-,  ainl  >shiih  CcmM  nitiiie  u.sod  as  a  bit, 
intending  thereby  to  verify  the  prophecy  of  Zcchariah 
(xiv,  20) :  "  In  that  day  shall  l>o  upon  the  bells  (mar- 
gin, bridles)  of  the  horses,  UMwm  imto  the  Lord," 
Treves  posseases  the  fourth  nail,  which  is  alleged  to 
have  Iktu  driven  through  the  sutTerer's  ri^ht  f.  .,t 
(Lipsius,  De  Cruce,  ii,  9).  Those  who  maintain  the 
nomiier  of  nails  to  havn  been  nun  than  fbnr  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  as  many  naUs  as  their  hypoth> 
esis  in  each  case  needed,  and  as  many  rarrcd  places 
for  their  safe  keeping.  There  are  nuinopraph-  on  this 
subject,  in  Latin,  by  Fontanus  (  Amst.  l&Ki),  Frisch- 
mnth  (Jen.  1668),  Scmler  (Drosd.  1741),  Winer  (Lips. 
1846),Cnrtins  ()Ianaci,1622;  Antw.  1670;  also  in  the 
Symb.  Ktt.  ^fvm.  iii,  309) ;  in  German,  by  Bihr  (in  Hey. 
I.  nrei rh  s  ^  i'^cAr.UtaM^iFlMihuCJfflMraMLlrfSS- 
i  Gi).    See  Nail. 

Another  dispute  has  been  agitated  relative  to  the 
oxiBtence  of  a  hgpopodmm  or  tablet  whereon  the  feet 
were  supported.  Gr«(^ry  of  Tonrs,  who  had  seen  the 
alleged  true  cross,  afTirnis  that  it  had  such  a  footstool ; 
but  his  dictum  has  been  called  in  question.  It  ia, 
however,  doubted  whether  the  bands  alone,  without  • 
prop  beneath,  could  loitaia  the  weight  «f  the  bad|f, 
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and  some  have  supioscd  that  a  kind  of  seat  was  plMSd, 
on  whkb  the  auffeKr  may  be  Mud  to  Iuit»  in  MM 
wmj  sat.  The  controveny  la  traitod  at  length  In  tte 

fSr-^t  of  the  four  IIi/jxMnnrmatn  de  Cruo;  of  Barllwllinia 
(Hafii.  1651,  Am»t.  ItJTO,  L.  H.  16l»j). 

A  common  tnulitton  a»8igns  the  pcrpetaal  shiver  of 
tbe  aapen  to  the  fact  of  the  croea  IwTing  been  fiinncd 
«r  Us  mod.  Upriu,  lunfwrer  {Dt  Crmee^  iH,  If), 
tMwWf  H  of  o;ik,  which  Mn^  stnmt;  enough,  and 
COinmon  in  Juiia-a.  Few  vt  lll  utuii  h  uny  cunaequence 
to  his  other  reason,  tlut  the  relics  appiV  tO  Iwof  <Mk. 
Tfae  legead  to  wbich  be  aUiuUa^ 
"Paacnidi  est 

(The  toon  b  eedar,  cjrpm"  fumM  the  shaft, 

Tile  aniii  arn  p»lm,  wv  titl.-  otivi'  tn-jir-), 

hardly  m-edn  rcfutatioD.  It  must  not  U»  overlooked 
tbat  croMes  muf^t  huve  heen  of  the  meane»t  and  readi- 
est metfT'Tlff;  because  tbey  were  iifed«in  such  marvel- 
lone  nvmben.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Alexander  Jan- 

na'us  rniritifd  8()0  Jews  (.loscphus.  .!«/.  xiii,  14,  '.'). 
ami  Varus  iiXM)  (I'i.  xvii,  10,  lo).  nml  llaiiriiin  5<Hj  « 
day ;  and  Titus  so  many  that  "  mom  failed  for  the 
crosses,  and  crosses  for  tbe  bodies"  (Josepbus,  War, 
tI,  28,  where  Reland  rightly  notiees  ^  strange  retri- 
biition,  "mi  that  tbi-y  "Iio  li.ul  nutliing  liut  '  crurifv' 
in  tliHir  mouth  wcro  then-with  |Mid  home  in  their  own 
bodice,"  Sir  T.  Urowne,  I  wi;.  Krr.  v,  21).  In  Sicily, 
Aogustos  cnidficd  600  (.Orosias,  vi,  18). — Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  s.  ▼.   See  CnirciFixioir. 

CROSS,  Bt'i.i.  <>K  Tiir  (Cruzivli^,  a.  hull  l)y  wliii  h 
pope  Calixttis  III,  in  H>^7,  ^tjhIi  il  very  e.\tciii>ive  in- 
dnlgenees  to  all  who  would  tuko  up  arms,  under  kiu^ 
Benry  of  Castile^  •osinst  tbe  infidels,  or  pay  to  tbat 
king  a  certain  snm  for  deftnyini;  the  expenses  of  the 
War.  Till'  inilul^;i-ni  i'  wa*  at  llr-t  t,'r.iiiti  il  fur  oiily 
five  ywiry,  Imt  waa  from  time  to  time  reneweil  and  en- 
larged, so  as  to  incinde  many  pririlef^s,  such  as  ex- 
emptioa  from  the  commaBdment  of  abstiiieBee.  The 
proceeds  of  the  Bafl  of  the  Ooss  eonstftnted  a  consld- 
eralde  p<irfi<in  nf  the  fiuhlic  rcvenui-.  The  la!>t  ffnewiil 
of  the  bull  M  of  tbe  year  17.'>3.  A  Etimilar  l<ull  w  is  i>4. 
•ned  in  1614  by  pope  Leo,  in  favor  of  king  I  .  k  ti.m 
of  Portog*],  to  wlaom,  in  considenthm  of  his  endeav- 
on  fbr  the  conrerslon  oTfaifldeb  In  AfHce,  the  third 

peftofthe  tithes  and  the  tenth  part  of  tin-  taxi  ^  ilue 
to  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  benctices  of  the 
kingdom  waa  conceded.— Wetser  n.  Wdte,  JTtrekn- 

Lu.  vi,  2C5. 

CROSS,  ExAi.TATiox  OF  THE,  a  festival  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cliuri  h,  institutfil  in  r..muii'nii  r  iiii n  i.f 
the  exaltation  of  the  supitosed  cross  of  Christ  at  <^rusa- 
lom,  after  its  recovery  tnm  tbe  Fto^am.  Thoulfer, 
wlira  oonqnering  .lenifialcm  in  61'!,  carried  off  with 
them  the  relic  which,  i>inie  its  "invention"  [see  Cross, 
CutlBT'Bjhy  the  eui|>ri'!>8  ll>  l<>mi,  had  been  venem- 
tad  as  the  '*HoIy  Crass."  With  a  view  to  a  heavy 
•am  of  ransom^  they  had  it  sealed  np  by  tin  patrfatfch 
Zacharias  with  the  patriarchal  seal,  and  took  it  to  a 
strong  aistlc  in  Armenia.  When,  in  6.'7,  the  emjie- 
ror  Ilerarlius  conquered  tbe  Persian^,  ho  siipiilated  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  for  tlie  lestoration  of  ttie  Holy  Cross, 
and  took  it  with  him  to  OonilaathMiple.  IVom  thara^ 
in  629  (aceonling  to  others  in  €t?XS^,  lie  ti>ok  It  himttelf, 
accompjinied  hy  a  large  retinue,  to  .lerusaleni,  wliere  it 
was  ji_'ain  set  up  with  grejit  solemnities.  It  is  this 
restoration  of  tbe  cross  to  Jerusalem  wbich  is  annual- 
ly commemonted  on  8q^l4  b  tiba  Charch  of  Rome 
as  the  Exaltation  of  Oa  CnMH— Wataar  a.  Walte^ 
Kircken-lAT.  vi,  268. 

CROSS,  iMVKNTion  OF  T«F.,the  name  girailinthe 
Boman  Catholic  Charch  to  a  festival  which  commem- 
aratea  tfie  finding  of  tbe  alleged  tma  cnaa  of  aor  8a« 

vinur,  and  which  i>  ceh  lmited  on  the  <1daf  l^T.  An 
order  of  friars,  founded  in  honor  of  the  taveiition  of 
the  er<>-«s,  and  carrying  in  their  band  IklkiM,  on  the  top 
of  which  waa  a  ctossi  vsealred  the  nana  of  Ooisirrv 


efofaf  CRMs),  corrupted  into  Crmehtd  or  Crutchcd 
Friars.  Thsy  came  to  lingland  in  tbe  13th  centniy, 
and  had  nieaasteriee  in  London,  Oxfbrd,  and  Ryegata. 

The  festival  of  the  Klevntion  of  the  Cross  (Si^ptcinlier 
14)  commemorate.-,  it*  re-erection  in  Jcru»uiem  by  the 
emperor  Ileraclius,  after  it  liad  heen  carried  away  by 
tiie  Persians. — Clumbers,  iMq/dapadia,  a.  t.  Sea 
Cxoaa,  BxALTATioM  or. 

CROSS,  Mf.t.m'hortcai.  Skxse  of,  Tlii^^  w(  r  l 
(1),  in  rt.H  most  comprehensive  sense,  as  iigur.ttively 
u>ed  in  X.  T.,  de.signate.H  ni>t  only  the  whole  passhtn 
of  Christ,  culminating  in  th«  death  on  tha  eroaa,  hot 
also  the  wliole  Gospel  system,  as  a  means  of  vsMndl- 
latlon  vitli  'l<i<l  flirniiu'h  ('!iri-t.  ('2)  It  is  also  used  to 
designate  the  .-uiri-rinr,'>  and  trial>  ii«nt  upon  Chris- 
tuui.H  fur  their  moral  improvement,  and  which  httve 
the  effect  of  strengthening  Csith,  and  teaching  humili- 
ty, lon^  aad  anhmisalon.  Tha  eommand  to  "  take  np 

the  croas"  daily  (T.nke  ix,  *23)  !iignitie<>  that  we  arc 
cheerfblly  to  suhmit  to  all  the  evils  of  life,  circuui« 
.-tanee,  and  position,  which  (iixl,  in  his  wisdom,  sees 
fit  tliat  we  should  encounter ;  we  are  even  to  rejoice 
at  misihrtana^  aa  tha  discipline  of  snfTering  brings 
fruits  of  .«anctil1catinn  to  tlior^e  wJio  pitieiitly  Mihniit 
for  Christ'x  sake,  renuinliering  that  all  tilings  work 
for  ^wm\  to  them  that  love  God  (Rom.  viii,  28),  Four 
kinds  of  "  crosses"  liave  been  recognised:  1,  tlie  cross 
of  martyrdom,  the  witness  onto  death  for  Christ  and 
the  fiospd  ;  2,  the  cross  of  tri.ils,  for  the  preservation 
of  faith,  love,  and  hope  ;  3,  the  cross  of  diM  ipline,  for 
the  purification  of  the  heart  and  the  subjection  of  sin- 
ful desirea  and  inclinations  j  4,  the  cross  of  punisli> 
ment,  fer  the  chastisement  of  sin;  tfiengh  the  ahn  of 
punishment  also  is  the  Improvement  of  the  sinner. 
G<»d  is  love,  and  therefore  lays  the  "cross"  on  every 
one  as  he  needs  it.  He  chasteneth  whom  he  loveth. 
It  is  a  aad  mistake  to  consider  suffering  as  tbe  result 
of  eaprlea  or  anger  on  lha  part  of  God  (fi  Cor.  It,  If- 

18;  xii,  7;  Heh.  xli,  112;  Gal.  vl,  14;  Eph.  li.  1(5, 
17;  Col.  i,  l'.i-22;  I  Cor.  i,  17,  IH;  Gal.  v,  11  ;  I  hil. 
j  iii,  18). — KrchI,  X.  T.  Ilamdviirterbuch.  s.  v.  Kreiiz. 
CROSS,  Okdeks  op  tiir,  in  tbe  Boman  Church. 
1.  Cimemt  Regular  of  the  C<mgrtffaliom^tiiel/afyCro$$, 
founded  in  1211  by  Theodore  de  Celles,  a  dr<>cen<lnnt 
of  the  dukes  of  Ilretagne.  It  was  confinned  ly  Inno- 
cent IV  in  V2-l><,  and  was  exeinpte<l  from  the  juri.«<lic- 
tioo  of  tbe  bishops  by  John  XXII  in  1818.  Tbe  or- 
der spread  aspadaUy  in  the  Netlieilands,  Western  Gai^ 
many,  and  France,  and  still  exists  in  the  Netherlands 
ond  lielgiura,  whence  In  1H50  a  colony  was  sent  over 
to  the  United  States,  where  they  have  an  establiFh- 
ment  in  the  diocese  of  Milwaukee.  See  Uelyut,  who 
calls  them  Cmisiers  or  Porte-Croix;  itewriean  CuA' 
Dlie  Abnatutr.  2.  Crouitn  {Grm  Uarm)  ^lU^t  an* 
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other  cnn^rt'i^atinn  of  tlio  sntm  order,  tlM  crigh  of 
wliicb  is  uuknown,  but  which  wm  renewed  bjr  pope 
Aknnder  III  in  1169,  and  ii  now  extfaiet  9.  Croi- 
men  vf  Bvknnia,  see  Kkiohts,  Tectov  i  ( -  .  4.  Ditugh- 
Un  tf  the  Crou,  founded  by  Medeme  de  Villeaeuve,  in 


SenglMrflf  IheGraii.        Ow  beiier  in  Fimim  and 

the  Kettaitaada. 


Vmnca,  in  1640,  nnder  tbe  direction  of  Vincent  de  Pftol, 
•ad  eonflrmed  bj  pope  Ckment  IX.  They  devote 
tbemaelres  principally  to  tlie  instruction  of  pirlfi,  and 

hav«  tlicir  priihii'.il  ostablishnnMit.  with  iiinni  tii.ui 
100  memliers,  at  Paris.  The  ordor  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  France,  and  liat  one  e8tali]i.<<hment  in  the  I'nit- 
9d  Statee,  in  the  diocese  of  M«tcliltoche«,  founded  in 
1854.— Pehr,  Gefchiehte  der  MlfHek$nrd^,  il,  319.  5. 
Another  con^fTi'pitioii  of  Daughters  of  the  Craitu  waj* 
founded  in  lK]b  at  Lic^e,  by  Hal)€tfi,  a  Iklgiuu  itriest. 
Tliqr  tMcb,  It^eep  asylums  for  fidlen  women,  etc.,  and 
lurre  MtiUiiiiad  aeverai  hoaaes  in  Belgium  and  Ger- 
muqr^Pelir,  OetMchfe  der  Afdnthtordm,  ii,  322.  6. 
SUkrt  I'/  th>'  rrn..<,  al^o  c.illrd  "  Sii«ter9  of  St.  An- 
drew," fiiunde*!  in  IXOG  Ijv  Mndemoi»elln  Bcchicr,  in  tbe 
dioipsc  of  I'oitiors.  They  devote  themwlvcs  to  the 
iostniction  of  diiidnn,  end  to  tbe  nundng  of  tbe  sirk 
in  tbe  eonntry.    Tlwy  are  rery  nnmemns  in  France. 

7.  Another  conijrppition  of  Siston  n/'  the  Crott,  also 
called  "Sisters  of  the  Immaculnto  ilcart  of  Mary," 
WM  fbonded  by  Abb6  Moreau,  at  M  ins,  abont  1884, 
and  approved  bgr  tbe  pope  in  1857.  They  came  to  the 
United  States  In  1843,  and  hare  establlshmenta  in  the 
dioccM's  of  Fort         nf,  I'lill  uli  lphi  i,  and  Chirajjo. 

8.  A  C'ingrfi)titi<m  of  Jirgiitur  Clfrk*  of  ihf  ll'dy  Crou 
was  founded  in  IHIk'i,  toj;cther  witli  the  conjugation 
mentioned  nnder  Ho.  7,  Igr  AbbA  Uoreau.  It  was  af- 
tenraids  anited  wHh  the  '^Brothers  of  St.  Joseph," 
founded  about  the  fame  time  by  Very  lu  v.  Mr.  Duja- 
rior,  and  llie  rule  of  the  united  eoii^n?K  >tions  wns  ap- 
nwved  by  Pius  IX  in  1857.  They  had,  in  1867,  82 
hooaea  and  miaaions,  of  which  uH  were  in  France,  12 
in  America,?  la  Bengal,  2  in  Algeria,  and  1  each  in 
Rome,  Poland,  and  Austria. 

CUOSS,  Sioil  ttr  THB,  a  rite  in  tbe  Bonun  Church, 
•nd  In  tbe  Oreek  and  other  Eastern  ebnrcbes.   It  is 

i  l  y  ofTn-i.itini,'  prii-stJi  as  a  form  of  blejihinn  at  all 
liturgical  uctiuns  and  consecration!),  and  by  all  the 
membera  of  tbe  Church  at  tbe  beginning  of  a  prayer 
dnrtag  diviae  servke,  OB  aateriaf  •  cboreh,  OB  paaafaig 
the  hMt,  and  on  many  other  oceaaiona.  It  Is  always 
made  with  the  rii^ht  hand.  In  the  Otb  ccnturA-  it  Im  - 
came  cuxtomarv  to  make  the  f>ign  of  the  cross  with 
tbe  thumb  on  forehead,  month,  and  chest.  Since  the 
8tb  century  tbe  s«MaUed  "krge"  or  •*LatlB"  emaa 
baa  beea  In  common  aoe  anoni;  tim  latty.  Tt  la  made 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand  by  toueliinir  finit  the  for»- 
bead ;  next,  in  direct  line  downward,  the  cheat}  next, 


in  horizontal  line,  the  left  and  the  right  shoulder.  The 
same  fonn  of  cioes  is  u«ed  in  liturgical  actiona,  if  tb« 
craaa  k  tobo  aiade  over  tbe  okjeet  to  be  Ueased  with* 

out  touching  it.  Wliile  among  the  I^ns  the  cross 
beam  is  drawn  from  the  left  to  the  ri^ht,  the  reverse 
is  the  ca»e  anions  tbe  (trecks  and  liUf^ianN.  In  mak- 
ing tlie  aign  of  the  cnes,  it  is  common  to  pronounce 
tbe  woida,  **Ib  tba  bsbm  of  the  Father,  and  tbe  Boo, 
and  tbe  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  Formerly  there  were 
also  other  forma  in  conunon  iim>  (Uint«rim  enumerates 
eik-'ht),  but  all  have  been  dis^placed  by  the  alovc.  Tlie 
different  ways  of  making  tbe  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
tbe  number  of  fingera  need,  hare  called  fivtb  in  tbe 
Church  of  Rome  the  most  fanciful  and  mystical  ai^'ni- 
tirutions,  and  a  sjiocial  jiowcr  has  commonly  been  at- 
tributcd  to  tbe  si^jn  of  the  cross.  It  in,  tben  fure,  al.-o 
made  over  water,  salt,  oil,  etc.  In  tbe  Greek  Church 
the  sign  of  tbe  cma  la  of  ovan  moioftwiaent  oae  thaa 
in  the  Roman  Catholic.  Among  the  Protestant*  it  is 
almost  universally  abandoned  (in  the  Lutheran  (.'hurrh 
of  Saxony  it  was  in  until  tbr  iiitr"diii  tioii  <if  a  i-.ew 
liturgy  in  1812).  In  tbe  Church  of  £ngland  and  in 
tbe  ProtealBnt  Epiacopal  Choicb  ila  oae  1b  faaptiam  ia 

optional. 

CiiO.SS,  W.VY  OF  THE  (I  w  Crucii),  the  collective 
name  of  a  certain  nuniU-r  of  picturea  or  atatioos  in  cc 
near  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  sanctnariaa,  to  r^K 
resent  an  equal  nuiulKsr  of  events  in  tbe  hiatoiy  of  the 
I*asi)iun  of  tliu  Saviour.  Generally  tbe  numlier  of  the 
pictures  \»  14  or  15,  but  sometimes  less.  Tbe  |>ooplc 
who  "walk  the  way  of  the  mm"  stop  a  little  while 
at  eaeb  picture,  reciting  a  prayer,  nntU  tbey  hat'e,  in 
turn,  visited  every  station,  and  thus  completed  tbe 
ciininieiunr.itiiin  cftlir  iVi-sion.  In  sdine  Uoman  Cath* 
olic  countries,  a.s  iu  Soutliem  Gennaiiy,  the  "  Way  of 
the  Cross"  can  l>c  mot  with  in  ahnos-t  ever}'  churclu 
This  practice  was  invented  by  the  Fiaaciaeaa  monks, 
who  offered  it  to  the  people  aa  a  snballtate  Ibrthe  pll< 
Krima^e  to  llie  Huly  Ijind,  and  justly  calculated  that, 
by  obtaining  numerous  indoigcnces  from  the  jmijics  for 
those  who  would  adopt  tfala  peculiar  kind  of  worship^ 
they  would  achieve  a  great  popolari^  for  tbe  cbarcbes 
of  their  nnlor.  Their  expectation  waa  i«a1laed.  Tba 
pope-  L-r  .III  M  (m  the  vi-itor>  <if  tbe  "W:iy  of  the  Cnna* 
all  the  iielulgonccs  which  had  fonnerly  iieen  grSBtod 
to  the  visitors  of  diflimnt  places  in  the  liidy  Land, 
thus  enabling  the  people  to  gain  in  a  few  minnta*  tew- 
eral  ''  p1enar\'"  indulgences,  bestdei  a  number  of  pait 
tial.  !!vi'ry  "Way  of  tlie  Crn-s"'  must  be  in^tiiiited 
by  a  Franci.tcan  monk,  and  it  requires  a  special  [ler- 
mission  from  the  pope  if  any  one  who  w  not  a  Fnin- 
dacan^  to  introduce  it.  Many  spaeial  hooka  of  do> 
Totkm  have  been  published  for  the  Via  Orwdt, 

CroBS-bearer  (mtnger),  1.  In  the  Rombh 
Church,  the  designation  of  the  chaplain  of  an  aidi- 
binhop,  or  a  primate,  who  beam  a  croaa  befbre  bin  on 
solemn  o«"ca«ions.  Tlio  pojx>  h:iR  the  cross  Ixirne  Ik»- 
foro  him  everywhere ;  a  patriarch  anywhere  out  of 
Rome;  and  primates,  metropolitans,  and  tboee  who 
hitve  a  right  to  the  pallium,  throoghoQt  thair  reapect- 
ivc  jurisdictiona.  A  pnlata  weara  a  aiagie  croea,  a 
]iatrinn  h  a  doabia  eniM,  aad  tba  pope  a  triple  cnw 

on  his  amis. 

2.  The  name  rrati^beartrs  ("cruciferi")  was  also 
applied  to  the  FlojfellaiU*  in  tba  tbiitaaotb  aad  feor- 
teentb  centnriea.   See  FLAOVtitAim. 

Croawell,  Henry.  I).I>..  a  Protestant  F.pis'cop.-il 
tniniater,  was  born  in  West  Hartfotd,  Conn.,  Joae  16, 
1778.  MT>ile  .jnite  yonnu  he  entered  bis  hro<^*a 
priutin:,'-' ilfice  in  ('nt"kill,  N.  Y.,  anil  Fmm  l)ecanie  e«l- 
itor  of  a  newc^paper  publitihed  in  that  place.  AI<out 
l'<iH)  he  estoldished  a  paper  at  Hndaon,  N.  Y.,  raited 
Thr  linlcmce.  Ha  ramorad  to  Albaay  in  1800,  wbara 
bis  i>aper  attained  a  still  wider  drenlatlon  and  tnfl«> 
encc.  I'lu.illy  he  turned  bis  attention  to  the  (Chris- 
tian ministry.    Though  brought  up  among  Congrega« 
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tionali.<tt%  he  determined  to  unite  with  the  Protestant 
Episco[Mii  Church,  and  prepared  to  enter  ita  nuniHtrj'. 
In  the  year  1814  he  was  ordained  deacon.  After 
preaching  a  short  time  in  Hudson,  he  removed  to  New 
Haven,  when  he  took  charge  of  Trinity  Church,  and 
in  February,  1816,  he  w«»  ordained  priest.  Ho  re- 
mained in  the  same  pariah  43  years.  It  is  stated  that 
in  a  period  of  41  years  he  officiated  at  1»44  burials, 
administered  2563  'iwptismB,  and  married  833  couples. 
He  died  March  13, 1868. 

Croswell,  WlUlam,  D.D.  (son  of  Henry),  wa« 
bom  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Nov,  7, 1804,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1822.  AfUr  studying'  at  the  General 
Theol.  .Seminary,  N.  Y'.,  he  was  ordained  in  1828,  and 
in  May,  1829,  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Christ 
Churcii,  Boston.  In  1840  ho  l>ecamo  rector  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's Church,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  but,  after  somewhat  more 
than  four  years,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  connected 
himself  with  a  new  enterprise — the  Church  of  the  Ad- 
vent, which  proved  very  successful.  With  this  church 
he  continued  till  the  close  of  his  life.  In  1846  tl»e  de- 
gree of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Trinity  Col- 
lege, ILortford,  and  on  Nov.  9, 1851,  he  died  suddenly, 
after  the  partial  delivery  of  a  l>eauliful  sermon,  ad- 
drt!ssed  to  the  children  of  his  church,  in  connection 
with  a  baptism.  His  productions,  especially  on  poet- 
rv,  were  published  soon  after  his  death  by  his  father, 
faj  an  extended  Memoir,  but  ho  ha<l  strictly  forbidden 
the  publication  of  any  of  his  eermons.— Sprague,  An- 
nals, v,  697. 

Crothers,  Samtel,  D.D.,  o  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  near  Chanibcrsburg,  Pa,,  Octolxjr  22, 
1788.  His  father  removed  to  I^xington,  Ky.,  in 
1787.  In  February,  17I»8,  ho  entered  the  Lexington 
Academy,  and  in  1804  placed  himself  under  the  care 
of  the  Kentucky  Prenbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministr}-.  He  entered  the  New  Y'ork  Theological 
Scmina'rj'  in  1M()5,  and,  returning  to  Kentucky  in  1809, 
was  there  licensed  to  preach.  Ho  settled  in  Chili- 
cothe  In  1810,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  re- 
moving to  Greenfield  in  1813.  At  th'ia  time  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church  was  greatly  ogitated  with  con- 
troversies re!«i>ecting  intercommunion  and  psalmody. 
With  Dr.  Mason  and  mo*t  of  his  students,  Mr.  Cro- 
thers  opposed  close  communion,  and  the  exclusive  ums 
of  what  has  been  called  inspirwl  jisxlmody.  TnmMcs 
growing  out  of  these  things,  he  resigned  his  charge, 
and  removed  to  Winchester,  Ky.  In  1820  ho  roturni^l 
to  Greenfichl,  where  he  remained  36  years.  He  died 
suddenly  in  Oswego,  III.,  at  the  house  of  his  son,  on 
Julv  20,  1856.— Wil*on,  PrttbyiericM  Bist.  Almanac, 
1864. 

Crow  (ropwvv),  Baruch  vl,  54,  prob.  the  Jackdaw. 
See  Kavkh.  • 


.'.1  ^'r"\ 


OrlenUl  Jackdsir. 

Crowell,  Joshna.  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister  in  New  England,  waa  bom  in  Massachusetts 


in  1777,  of  Presbyterian  parents,  was  converted  through 
the  agency  of  Methodist  preaching  at  about  20,  en- 
tered the  itinerancy  in  1801,  located  in  1809,  and  died 
at  Sturl)ridge,  Mas*.,  July,  1858,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  ministry.  He  had  a  strong  intellect,  sound 
judgment,  generous  emotions,  and  an  earnest  love  of 
Methodism.  He  was  an  able  and  successful  minister. 
He  was  one  of  tlie  founders  of  the  Weslcyan  Academy, 
Wilbraham,  and  in  many  ways  was  of  eminent  service 
to  the  Church. — Sherman,  Stxtche4  of  Netc-Enghnd 
Dirinet,  p.  389. 

Crowell,  Beth,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister 
of  more  than  ordinary  talents,  was  bom  in  Tolland, 
Conn.,  in  1781,  entered  the  New  York  Conference  in 
1801,  was  returned  superannuated  in  1813,  re-entered 
upon  work  ns  a  niiMsionarj'  in  1816,  located  in  1819, 
and  was  readmitted  as  superannuated  in  1>*24.  Ha 
died  ^  1826  in  New  York  city.— .V»»mi/«,  i,  642 ;  Ste- 
vens, Memorials  o/  Mtthttdism,  ii,  ch.  xviii. 

Crowing.    See  Cock-cuowiko. 

Crowther,  Jonathan,  an  English  Methodist  min- 
ister, was  Ixirn  in  Cornwall,  July  31, 17i«4,  and  wai*  ed- 
ucated at  Kingswood  School.  He  liegan  to  preach  in 
isll,  was  app<^iinted  head-master  at  King«woo<l  1823, 
and  afterwards  at  Wuodhouse-Grove.  He  aflerwurds 
served  several  circuits,  until  he  was  called  in  1837  to 
the  superintendency  of  Wesleyan  missions  in  India. 
His  labors  in  that  country  brought  great  and  lasting 
good  to  the  miiisions,  especially  in  Madras.  In  1848 
he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1849  was  aprminted 
classical  tutor  at  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Si  hool, 
Didsbury,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Jan.  11, 
liibG.—  WesUyan  Minutes,  1856,  p.  21. 

Crown,  an  ornament  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  such  a  manner  as  in  moft  ca^cs  to  indi- 
cate the  circumstances  under  which  and  the  persona 
by  whom  it  was  worn ;  for  crowns  were  less  exclu- 
sively worn  by  sovereigns  than  among  mo<lern  na- 
tions. Perhops  it  would  l)e  Victter  to  say  tliat  the 
term  "crowns"  was  apjilied  to  other  ornaments  for 
the  head  than  those  exclusively  worn  by  royal  person- 
ages, and  to  which  mo<lem  usage  would  give  such  dis- 
tinctive names  as  coronet,  l»and,  mitre,  tiara,  garland, 
etc.  This  ornament,  which  is  l>oth  ancient  and  uni- 
versal, probably  originated  front  the  fillets  used  to  pre- 
vent tlie  hair  from  Ixsing  dishevelled  by  the  wind. 
Such  fillets  are  still  common,  and  they  may  be  seen 
on  the  sculptures  of  Perscpolis,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt ; 
they  gradually  developed  into  turbans  (.Tosephus, 
iii,  7,  7),  which,  by  the  addition  of  oraamentJil  or  pre- 
cious nwtcrials,  assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres  or 
crowns.  The  use  of  them  as  omnments  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  natural  custom  of  encircling  the  head 
with  flowers  in  token  of  joy  and  triumph  ("  Let  us 
crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,"  Wisd.  ii,  8 ;  3  Mace, 
vii,  16 ;  Jud.  xv,  13,  and  the  cla.«sical  writers,  ;><MWm), 
See  Wrbath.  The  first  crown  was  said  to  have  been 
woven  for  Pandora  by  tlie  Graces  (comp.  ar'n^vo^ 
\aplrwv,  Prov.  Iv,  9).  Acconling  to  Pherecydes,  Sat- 
urn was  the  first  to  wear  a  crown ;  Dioilorus  says  that 
Jupiter  waa  first  crowned  W  the  go«ls  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Titans.  Pliny,  Harpocration,  etc.,  ns- 
cril>e  its  earliest  uso  to  Bacchus,  who  gave  to  Ariadne 
a  crown  of  gold  and  Indiaiv  gems,  and  assumed  the 
laurel  after  his  conquest  of  India.  Loo  ^gj  ptius  at- 
tributes the  invention  to  Isls,  whose  wreath  was  cereal. 
Those  and  other  legends  are  collected  by  Tertullian 
from  the  elaborate  treatise  on  crowns  by  Claud.  Sat- 
urninns.  Another  tradition  says  that  Nimrod  was  the 
first  to  wear  a  crown,  the  shape  of  which  was  sugiiest- 
ed  to  him  by  a  cloud  (Eutychius  Alexandr.  Arm. 
68).  Tertullian,  in  his  tract  D«  Cor.  Militis  (c.  vii 
sq.),  argues  against  them  as  unnatural  and  idolatrous. 
He  i^  however,  singularly  unsuccessful  in  trying  to 
disprove  the  countenance  given  to  them  in  Scripture, 
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trbm  liM!f  am  eooMtaadtjr  mnrthiMd.    8m  Bos- 


Andont  A«Utk  C'rowni. 

L  Fit;.  (I.  (Simple  JUl-l:  %  vith  ch  iil  lt  r  plcce;  ^vUktaad 
nn-l  rililh'.n;  li>.  with  thronl-Inti  h  .-iml  t><lgtll(. 

II.  i-i.  Siitiple  dzji;     with  p<'ii'lniit :  13,  iridmik  tnt  rib- 
bon; 3,  with  b<>'i'<»-<  ntitl  i-li  niMcr-picce. 

III.  0b  simple  rrotrti  \nn[>i-r;  7,  with  WWtaJ  Cdfit  S|  <UlJ 
ribbon;  1,  or  cape;  U.  with  Ixjib. 

1.  The  word  "itS^  ne'zer  (lit.  conterrntion ;  hence  crw- 
teeratediakfftm  of  a  Nazarito,  and  then  generally  lonff 
Aotr),  U  mpiMMd  to  denote  a  diadtm  (flntk  iuHhifta, 
Rav.  zil,  8 ;  xfii,  1 :  xix,  12).   It  b  applied  to  the  fn- 

aoribid  plate  <)f(j:<iltl  in  front  of  tlie  high-priest's  initro, 
trhlch  was  tied  behind  by  a  ribbon  (Exod.  xxix,  6; 
zxxiz,  30),  and  which  was  douhtlcug  ^unK-tLing  of  the 
auw  kind  that  maae  in  001.8,11.  Tbia  wordiaalao 
«mplojr«d  to  damola  Hit  lOadem  ti^lcli  Sanl  irara  tn 
b.ittlp,  and  which  was  hrouijht  to  Diivld  (2  Sam.  i,  10), 
and  al»(>  that  which  was  used  at  tho  coronation  of  the 
youn^'  Joa»h  (2  Kings  xi,lS);  and,  as  anotliarimdla 
applied  elsewtiera  to  tlia  ennni  need  in  tbia  MNOMnl- 
al,  the  probability^  ia  that  the  Hebrew  Mnga  won  aofne- 
tiiiirs  a  (li  uinrn  and  ROtnetimi'^  .■»  rn)wn.an<l  that  tho 
diadem  only  was  accessible  to  the  hi(;h-prie!it,  by  whom 
Joaah  was  crowned,  tho  crown  itself  being  moat  likely 
In  th«  poaieaaion  of  Athaliah.  Both  tha  cfdinary 
prieata  and  the  high-prieat  won  iMnd^dreaaea  of  this 
omamontul  description.  The  common  mitre  (n;S2'3, 
Sept  Ki^ofMC,  Exod.  xxriii,  87;  xxix,  6,  etc. ;  Jose- 
phns,  raivia ;  Hesjch.  orpi^ov  8  oi  icptTc  ^ftoveC) 
waa  a  flat  rap  (7ri\o(p  Jrwvor),  forming;  a  Rort  of  linen 
tama  or  crown  ((rrt^dvi}),  Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  7.  The 
eeMmoU  iBlln  (r^n,  Sept  jSwo^ 

U|^-prip!^t  (used  also  of  a  regal  rrown,  Etek.  xxi,  2(») 
wnamncb  more  splendid  (E.\o<l.  xxviii,36;  Lev.  viii, 
9;  *'an  ornament  of  honor,  a  costlv  work,  the  (!i\«irc 
^tha  ^ea,"  Ecchu.  xlr,  12 ;  "  the  hoi^  cnwn,"  I«v. 
Till,  A,  ao  called  flron  the  TetngraainutoD  Inawthwl 
on  it,  Soprancs,  /)'•  rr  VfM.  Jud.,  p.  441).  It  bads  aao- 
ond  hlletof  blue  lace  {i^  iwivOov  irtmuaX/iivoCfiha 
color  lieini;  chosen  as  a  type  of  heaven),  and  over  it  a 
golden  diadom  ("T3,  Exo<l.  xxix,  fi),  "on  whirh  blos- 
somed a  goliliin  calyx  like  the  tlower  of  the  vovKva- 
ftot"  or  hyoscyamus  (Josephns,  Ant.  iii,  6).  The  gold 
band  (y^^  Sept  viraXov;  Oripen,  'iX  arrryjoiov')  was 
tiedbehmd  with  blue  lace  (embroidered  with  flowers), 
and  being  two  Angers  broad,  bore  the  iiiscription  (not 
in  faoaHrelief,  as  Abarbanel  says)  "  Holineaa  to  the 
Laid."  (Conp.  Bar.  xrtt,  6t  Bnonifaa,  D$  Feat.  So- 
€trd.  ii,  22;  Maimon.  De  Apparatu  Templi,  ix,  1 ;  Re- 
laad,  Antiq.  ii,  10;  Carpzov,  Appar.  Crit.  p.  83;  .Joee- 
phas,  War,  r,  6, 7 ;  Philo,  De  Vk.  Mon$,  iii,  619.)  Some 
suppose  that  Josephoa  ia  deaciibinc  •  later  oown  ghw 


by  Alexander  the  Great  to  Jaddua  (Jennings's  JtitiA 
AmL  p.  158).  The  use  of  tlia  crown  by  pri«-sts  and  in 
refigfanu  aarrloaawaamtirenal,  and  perhaps  the  imdge 

liolonged  at  first  "rather  to  the  pontijicnln  th m  the 
rtgnlia"  Thns  Q.  Kabius  Pictor  says  that  the  first 
crown  was  used  by  Janus  trAen  taerijieutg.  "A  striped 
bead<4izaaa  and  qaoMi"  or  *'n  short  wig.  on  \\  hich  » 
band  waa  fiurtanad,  omamanted  with  an  iwp.  the  sym- 
bol of  royalty,"  was  used  by  the  kinps  of  Mi^ypt  in  re- 
ligious ceremonies  (Wilkinson's  Aw.  Kgyi4.  iii,  364, 
fig.  13).  The  crown  worn  by  the  lungs  of  Assyria 
waB*'ahighmiti«  .  .  .  fraqaaBtbradocnad  with  flow- 
ers, etc.,  and  arnuiged  in  baada  of  mien  or  aflk.  Orif^ 
iniiHy  there  was  only  one  band,  but  afterwards  there 
were  tu  o,  and  the  ornaments  were  richer"  (Layard,  ii, 
320,  and  the  illustrations  in  John,  Arek.  Quino*  od.,  pi. 
i,ToLi^tob.ix,4aad8).  SaaUnBS. 


Andaat  Aseyiten  Onwus^ 
nf.lt  Early  Kinpi;  8,  LAter. 


The  royal  crown  (viginated  In  tlw  diadem,  widdi 
waa  a  simple  fitUt  flutened  lonnd  the  head,  md  tied 

l.c-lund.  1  lil-t  ohvidusily  took  it.s  rise  among  a  people 
who  wore  long  hair,  and  used  a  band  to  prevent  it 
from  falling  over  the  face.  The  idea  occurred  of  dis- 
tingnkbiu  fciofi  bjr  a  fillet  of  difEerent  ooior  from 
that  aand^  worn;  and  being  thoa  aalahliahed  aa  n 
n-gal  di!<tinction,  it  continued  to  be  used  as  surh  even 
among  nations  wlio  did  not  wear  the  hair  long,  or  was 
amployed  to  confine  the  hcad-<lress.  We  sometimes 
fan  llda  diadam  aa  n  aimple  fillet^  nboot  two  tnchM 
broad,  fiwtened  nmnd  the  oOierwiae  bare  head;  m 
.  then  find  it  as  a  band  of  gold  (first  cut,  abOTa^  igB.  I; 
5).  In  tliis  shape  it  somrtimes  forma  the  bade  of 
raised  ornamental  work  (fi^'H.  ft,  7,  8, 10),  in  whid 
ease  it  becomea  what  we  should  renaklar  s  crewa; 
and,  indeed,  the  original  dhidom  nay  he  traced  In  neat 
ancit-nt  c  rown;!.  l'i_-.  1<)  i.-*  curiou.s,  not  only  fr  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  form,  but  on  account  of  the-  nn  tallic 
loop  to  be  pasaed  under  the  chin— a  mode  of  securing 
the  ewwn  probably  adopted  Li  war  or  io  the  rhasa 
Than  wo  And  Una  diadam  anivoaiidiBg  tha  bNd.drai 


other  Ancient  Crowns. 
n^lfOf  Mtaeveb;  %  Sardanapalus  HI;  B,  Ssaaaoherfb;  ^ 
ngnaaa;  Oiasnanavfai  <,  raiaaioiMan. 
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or  cap  (figs.  8,  9,  IS),  and  when  this  also  ia  orni 
•d,  tlM  diadun       be  oonndand  u  havuig 
cfowtt.   Sm  Diadbk. 

2.  The  more  general  word  for  •  erw—  it  1^^?,  afa- 

nk'  (•  einUt,  Gr.  orifavos'^i  iad  It  Is  applied  to 
crowns  asd  bead  tmatneiiti  nt  dffltaent  Mrts,  tnehid* 

in^  those  UM'il  l)y  tin-  kiiifTM.  When  npjilipd  to  their 
crowns,  it  apjHjars  to  dftiol*  the  state  crown  an  ili»tin- 
goiahed  from  the  diadem.  Such  was  probablv  the 
cwwn,  which,  with  ita  pnckua  atonea,  w«i|^eid  (or 
nthcr  **waa  worth")  a  talaiit,  takaa  Diavid  ftom 
Hie  king  of  Ammon  at  Rahbah,  and  used  uk  the  ittate 
dvwn  of  Judah  (2  S.-)m.  xil,  80).  Some  gruundle«i»lr 
Mppoae  that,  Uin^  too  heuvj  to  wear,  it  was  ttupend- 
9i  over  hia  head.  The  rojal  crown  waa  aometimes 
bafM  wKh  tin  king  (Schickard,  Jtts  Bey.  19,  p. 
dil).  Idoliitrnus  nations  also  "made  crowns  for  the 
head  of  tht'ir  godit"  (Ri>.  Jer.  9).  The  Kabbins  allege 
that  the  Hebrew  state-crown  was  of  gold,  set  with 
Jewela.  Of  ita  shape  it  ia  iaqNMaible  to  figno  maj  iio> 
tioD,  vnltaa  hy  reftcoiioa  to  die  esampha  of  ancient 
crowns  contained  in  thr  ])rc'(iliii|;  nit.  Tlicse  fig- 
1IR*,  however,  Ixiing  taken  inu^tly  fnun  coins,  are  nut 
of  that  Tery  remote  antiqmty  v«  liich  we  would  desire 
to  iUoaknto  matters  pertaining  to  the  period  of  the 
Hebrew  moaarehlea.  In  Eg^^pt  and  Ptoida  tiiere  an 
sculptures  of  carlitT  date.  ri'presentinK  ro_v:il  rrowns 
in  the  shape  of  a  diittingubbiug  tiara,  cap,  or  helmet, 
of  Biatei,  and  of  doUi»  or  partly  cloth  Md  partly  amaL 


The  diaden  of  two  or  tlnoe  illela  (figs.  4, 1^  first  eat, 

a1>ovi)  may  have  been  sbnilurly  .iii^niticant  of  dominion 
over  two  or  three  countries,  in  l(ev.  xii,  3 ;  xiii,  1 ; 
six,  12,allusion  is  made  to  '^uminy  crowns"  {tmctifKira) 
worn  in  token  of  extended  domiiiion.  Thus  the  kings 
ofEcyptQsed  to  be  crowned  with  the  "pehcnt,"ori(ia^ 
erl  (To-ivns  (  f  l'|i[p<'r  at>d  Lower  Ei^yjit  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Egypt,  iii,  351  fq. ;  conip.  Layard,  ii,  820);  and  Ptolc- 
my  Philometor  wore  tiro  diadem.«,  one  for  Europe  and 
one  for  Asia.  Xhia  would,  in  UsX^  ibna  tkm  crowns, 

his  prerioaa  one  waa  donbdeaa  tfie  dovblo  crown 
cf  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Similarly  the  three 
crowns  of  the  papal  tiara  mark  vurintis  acreK.>'ions  of 
power:  the  first  corona  was  added  to  the  mitre  hv  Al- 
exander III  in  1169;  the  second  by  BonifiMO  VIII 
in  ISOS;  and  the  third  by  Urban  Ytn  1869.  Tbeae 
Egyptian  tiaras  were  worn  in  war  and  on  occasions 
of  state,  hut  on  onlinary  occnjiions  n  fillet  or  diadem 
was  ii!>ed.  It  is  important  t'>  <>1  M:rve  thatthoaithv  of 
the  higb-prieat,  which  ia  alao  called  n  crown  (Exod. 
zzxix,  80),  waa  cf  shnHar  construction,  if  not  shape, 
with  the  addition  of  the  golden  fiI1<  t  or  di.idom. 

8.  Similar  also  in  construction  and  ninterial,  thouf^h 
not  in  form,  was  the  ancient  Persian  crown,  for  which 
there  is  a  distinct  name  in  the  U>ok  of  Esther  (i,  11 ; 
ii,  17;  yi,  8),  viz.,  "ITS,  ke'thtr  (chnjAet),  which  was 
doubtless  the  ddarit  or  eiktrU  (ici('(((<ic  or  Kirnptc),  the 
high  cap  or  tlam  ae  often  mentioned  by  the  Greek  hia- 


torians.  Vnm  tiie  descriptions  given  of  H,  this  wcms 
to  have  bean  n  imnewliat  conical  cap,  snmMndod.by  n 
wreath  or  IbM ;  and  title  would  suggest  a  resonbhoice 

to  Hi;.  12  (of  the  first  cut,  aI>ove),  which  Is,  in  fact,  cop- 
ied ttota  tt  Parthian  or  later  Persian  coin.  Tliis  one 
ie  weilhy  of  very  particular  attention,  becau.'^e  it  forma 
a  comiecting  link  lietwoen  tiw  anclant  and  modem 
Oriental  crowns,  the  latter  couabthiR  eiHier  cf  a  cap, 
withaf  " 


mm 


Modem  OHeotol  Crovoa. 


at)  tlii.><  is;  or  of  a  stiff  cap  of  cloth,  studded  with  pre- 
cious Rtoncs.  It  must  often  occur  to  the  student  of 
BIbUcal  antiqaitica  that  the  modern  ina«>i  of  the  Eert 
haTe  mere  naeaiblanoe  to  tiie  meat  ancient  than  liaTO 

those  which  prevailed  during  th:it  intermtrliatc  or 
classical  period  in  which  Ma  peculiar  manm  rs  and  in- 
stitutions were  subject  to  much  extraneous  influence 
from  the  domination  of  the  Graeka  and  Bomana.  fie, 
In  the  preaent  instance,  we  ere  much  hnpnased  wtfli 
the  conviction  that  such  head-tires  and  caps  a.s  those 
represented  in  the  at>ovc  cut  more  correctly  represent 
the  regal  "crowns"  of  the  Old  Testament  than  thoee 
figured  in  the  fint  cnt,  above  (with  the  excqitkm  of 
fig.  12  and  the  simple  dfautemx) ;  which,  Iwwever,  may 
Ik."  taken  to  reprc.-i  nt  tlif  style  of  the  crowns  which 
prevailed  in  and  before  tbo  time  of  the  Kew  Testae 
ment.   See  TomAM. 

■1.  Other  Ilcb.  terms  rendered  "crown"  are  **T.  zrr. 
a  tenath  or  border  of  gold  around  the  edge  of  the  ark 
of  tibe  covenant  (Bxed.  xzy,  11,  etc)  %  and  *lV>^U, 
hvlkod',  tho  sculp  or  crown  of  the  human  head  (CJen. 
xlix,  26,  etc. ;  t.opvft),  Bel,  86).  There  an  several 
worda  in  Scripture  ftr  e  crown  (but  not  ao  rendered) 
l>esidcs  those  mentioned,  as  "^XD,  pefr',  the  head- 
dress of  bridegrooms  (Isa.  Izi,  10 ;  Bar.  v,  2 ;  Ezek. 
xxiv,  17),  and  cfwenien  (Ita.  ill,  20);  n^'^'*E^,  Utpk' 
irolh',  a  hend-dreM  of  great  splendor  (Iso.  xxviii,  5); 
n^^b,  livt/ah',  a  wreath  of  flowers  (Prov.  i,  9;  iv, 
D) ;  such  wreaths  were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Isa. 
xxriii,  1) ;  C)^3X,  taaniph',  a  common  tiara  or  turban 
(Job  xxix,  14 ;  Isa,  iii,  23) ;  Vt}^"^^,  hirbtln'  ("  hat," 
Dan.  iii,  21,  rather  mantle),  irififia  occurs  in  the 
N.  T.  only  once  (Acts  xiv,  13)  for  the  garbnds  nsed 
with  vktlmei   In  the  Byaantine  cooit  this  word  waa 
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confincKt  to  tbe  imprr'ml  cmm  (Da  Fthim,  Cbm,  brae, 
pb  1442).    Sae  CaABLAKD. 
The  J«wR  bOMt  thmt  thra*  erowna  ir«re  givra  to 

them:  n^'O  ^"2,  the  crown  of  the  law;  HSns  "17*2, 
the  crown  of  priesthood ;  and  flisip,  the  royal  crown ; 
better  than  all  which  is  S'U  QO  "^r^,  the  crown 
of  a  Rood  name  (Carpzov,  Apparat,  Critic,  p.  60 ;  Otho- 
ais  liix,  JBoM. «.  T.  Cocom).  Crowiw  vara  w  often 
VMd  qnnbaikallf  to  «xpren  bonor  and  power  that 
it  is  not  always  safo  to  infer  national  usages  from 
the  pawogea  in  which  they  occur.  Hence  we  would 
leveel^  conclude  from  Exek.  xxiii,  42  that  crowns 
wen  worn  by  Jowiab  fSsoiales,  althoogb  that  they 
WOK  aome  ornament  whidi  migfat  be  ao  called  i*  prob- 
ahle  from  other  sources.  Mr.  I^mo  (.1  rMim  SiijhU,  \, 
424)  mentions  that  until  ai>out  two  ccnturieji  ago  a 
kind  of  crown  waa  worn  by  Arabian  females  of  wealth 
and  dixtinctioa.  It  waa  genaraily  a  circle  of  jewelled 
gold  (the  lower  edge  of  wbieb  was  atraight,  and  the 
upper  fancifully  heightened  to  a  nu  rc  jxiint),  jiur- 
mounting  the  lower  part  of  a  dome-«ha[>od  cup,  with  n 
jewel  or  some  other  ornament  at  the  summit.  It  is 
certain  that  "crowiu"  of  this  or  some  similar  kind 
were  worn  at  marriages  (Cant,  iii,  11;  Isa.  Ixi,  10); 
anrl  it  would  appear  that  at  feast*  and  puMic  festivals 
"crowns  of  rejoicing"  wore  custonmrj'.  Theae  were 
probaldy  garlands  (Wisd.  ii,  8 ;  iv,  2 ;  Ecclus.  i,  11). 

With  tbe  ancients  generally  the  crown  was  tlw  sym- 
bol of  rictory  and  reward,  it  being  eostoauy  fbr  con- 
querors to  l>e  crowne<l,  as  were  vAm  victors  in  tho  Gre- 
cian i^amcB.  From  ancient  coins  and  medals  wo  may 
observe  that  these  crowns  or  wreaths  usually  consist- 
ed of  leaves  of  trees,  to  which  were  added  flowers. 
The  crows  worn  liy  tlie  Tietor  In  tbe  Olympian  games 

was  mtule  of  the  wild  olive  ;  in  tbe  P\  tliinn  jj.unes.  of 
lanrel ;  in  the  Ncmean  pimef,  of  parj-icy ;  and  in  the 
Istbmi.in  games  [see  Coristii],  of  the  pine.  In- 
deed, ClMdius  Satuminos  says  titers  was  hardly  any 
plant  of  whieb  crowns  had  not  been  made.  The  Ro- 
mans had  several  kinds  of  crowns  or  wreatlm  which 
Wen;  iK'stowe^l  f(tr  various  services;  but  the  noblest 
was  tho  civic  crown,  given  to  him  who  had  saved  the 
life  of  a  dtisen;  it  was  mado  of  oak  kftvca^  and  was 
presented  by  tho  person  who  bad  been  saved  to  his 
preserver.  These  were  all  corruptible,  for  they  liegan 
to  wither  as  soon  as  tliey  were  separated  from  the 
trees  or  pluclccd  out  of  the  earth.  In  opposition  to 
these,  there  is  an  inoocntptible  crown,  a  crown  of  life, 
laid  np  far  fhoee  wbo  are  fUthfnl  uito  death  (.Tns.  i, 
IJ;  1  Pct.T,  I :  IJov.  n,  10;  see  .Im.  /.Vr.  .luly, 

1863).  Pilate's  i;iianl  ])liitteil  a  crown  of  thorns,  and 
placed  It  on  the  head  of  Jesus  ('brist  (Matt,  xxvii,  29) 
with  an  intention  to  insult  Jiim,  under  the  character 


«f  the  king  of  the  Jews  (see  below).  The  buurel,  pine, 
or  paidey  garlands  given  to  victors  in  the  grsat  games 
of  Qreeee  are  ilndy  dlnded  to  by  Pknl  (1  Oor.  ix,  25 ; 

2  Tim.  ii,  5,  ete.y  .See  Gamfs.  They  are  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  lanrel-wreath  assumed  by  Apol- 
lo on  conquering  the  Python  (^l  i  rtdL  dt  Cbr.  IfiL  7, 
1&).  (On  the  Greek  and  Soman  hononnj  oowaa,  see 
Smitb,  £NeC.  mfCkm.  AnHq.,  s.  v.  Corona.)  See  Ama- 
Hantiiivk.  "Crown"  is  often  used  figuratively  in 
the  Uil>le  as  a  general  emblem  of  an  exalted  state 


(Prov.  xli,  4 ;  xvii,  G  ;  Isa.  xxviii.  5  ;  PhiL  iv,  1^  etc.). 
Th«  term  is  also  apfdied  to  tiie  rims  of  ahara,  tables, 
ete^  (Bxed.  xxv,  IB,  ete. ;  Dent.  sxH,  8;  comp. Vttr. 

I  il,  « ;  Q.  Curt  ix,  4,  80).  The  ancients  as  well  as  the 
moderns  liad  a  com  called  "  a  crown"  {tuv  (rrt^ipo*-  oy 

i  o(ixi,\«rt,  1  Mocc.  xiii,  S'J ;  x,  29 ;  A.  V.  "  Crown-tax," 
V.  Soid.,  s.  V.  orffayicov  ri\«oyia);  so  called,  doubW 
lea%  boosose  coins  nsoally  boM  tiie  bead  of  Hie  sovw^ 
cign  encin  led  with  a  wreath.    Sec  Coin. 

Tbe  cbiof  >vriters  on  crowns  are  Gasclialius  (/XtO^ 
ronw,  lib.  x)  arid  Meursius  {De  Corona,  Hafnia?,  1S7])> 
For  others,  see  Fobridos,  Bild.  Ami.  siv,  13.— Kitto^  a^ 
v.;  Smhb,  s.  V.   See  Hbaiwdbbs*. 

CROWN  OF  THOKNS  (vrcfowc  »i  a*:«v9wy, 
Matt,  xxvii,  29).  Our  Lord  was  domed  with  tlmno 
in  mockery  by  the  Roman  soldfen.  Tbe  object  seeme 

to  have  been  in-^nlt.  and  not  the  inf]i<-tion  of  pain,  us 
has  generally  been  supposed.  The  lihamnus,  or  bpi- 
I  na  Christi,  although  at)undant  in  the  nclghhcrliood 
'  of  Jerasalem,  cannot  be  tlis  plant  intended,  becaose  its 
thorns  are  so  Strang  and  lar^  that  ft  eoidd  not  have 
lieen  woven  (jrXfii/i  tk/)  into  a  wreath.  The  lar^;**- 
leaved  acanthus  (bear  s-fiM^t)  is  totally  nnsuited  for 
tbo  pai|M>«e.  Had  the  acacia  been  intendc<l,  as  some 
suppose,  the  phrase  would  liave  been  H  wBM^c* 
Obviously  some  small,  flexile  thorny  sbrab  Is  meant; 
perh.ips  cappares  sfiifiour  (Rcland's  Piif  'sf_  ii,  ',-_> .  i. 
Uaaselquiat  (TVavcif,  p.  2GU)says  that  the  tlioru  u.^d 
was  tko  jbtoUan  nM.  **It  was  ver^-  suitable  for 
their  purpose^  aa  it  has  naaj  sharp  thorns  wtiich  ia> 
tiict  painfbl  wooads;  and  Hs  fleidble,  pliant,  and 

round  br mrhes  mi^'ht  o.asily  be  plaited  in  the  form  of 
a  crown."  It  also  resembles  the  rich  dark  green  of 
the  triumphal  ivy-wreath,  which  would  give  additloo. 
al  pungency  to  ita  ironical  purpose  (BosaunOller,  Jiv^ 
any  of  Script,  p.  202,  Eng.  ed.).  Anodicr  plant  Oom> 
moniy  fixed  upon  is  the  "southern  buckthorn,"  which 
was  very  suiublu  to  the  purp<»e.  See  Bramklk. 
On  the  empress  Helena's  supposed  discovery  of  tlw 
crown  of  thorns,  and  its  subseqnent  fkte,  see  Qibben, 
il,  806;  vi,  6G,  ed.  lHllman.— SmItb,  B.  Treatises 
on  the  crown  in  question  have  been  written  in  I.iatin 
by  Bjirtboiin  (llafn.  1G51),  Dottier  (in  the  ISibi.  liran. 
v'iii.  94-2  (,  Frwnzel  (Vit«b.  1667. 1G79X  Gotsch  (Altort 
1  (>94),  Gonsager  (Hafb.  17U),  Lodemann  (  Vitob.  1679), 
Sagittarius  (Jena,  1672),  Wedel  (.lens,  1696),  Gbadl 
(Lips.  K'.t;]),  Il.-illmann  (Host.  17j7),  MOUsrQallM- 
thenii  Thet.  ii,  230-233).    See  Tuoas. 

Crucifix  (Ix)w  Latin  cruciftxvm  t  ttwn  erwi,  to  n 
cross,  ami  ^^V(/m,  fastened),  a  ri  [ire.sentation  of  Cbrlsk 
on  the  cross,  executed  in  Mood,  ivory,  metal,  cr  dlMr 
hard  material.  '''i 

I.  Huloty  of  Omeifirrt. — Among  tbe  many  symbob 
which  the  early  Christians  used  to  represent  Christ  as 
tbe  central  object  of  their  faith,  t lie  Imn'i  «.-is  atm  riu 
tlio  most  predominant.  In  the  beginning  of  tbe  Cth 
centofy  Im  lamb  beaim  n  trbnn|ta1  cross;  then  it  l» 
lying  on  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  a  cross ;  then  it  ap- 
pears with  blood  flowing  from  a  wound  in  its  side,  as 
well  as  from  its  feet;  and  (iiiall;. .  1  y  tlie  end  of  this 
century,  a  lamb  is  painted  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  crosv, 
where  the  body  of  Christ  was  later  placed.  On  the 
celebrated  "  cross  of  tbe  Vatican,"  on  which  this  lamb 
thus  appears,  are  two  bust*  of  the  Saviour:  one  al>ove, 
hobling  a  Iwk  in  Ids  left  hand,  iind  in„'  a  tnMicilie- 
tion  (q.  V.)  in  the  Latin  manner  with  tbe  right,  while 
the  one  below  holds  a  scroll  in  the  right  band,  and  a 
little  cross  in  the  left  The  sixth  (Ecumenical  Coan- 
cll  (A.I).  680)  ordere<l  that  Christ  should  be  repreiient- 
ed  with  hU  iinijx  r  human  bo<ly  rather  than  under  the 
symbol  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  io  the  following  cen- 
tury cruciflzea  ttoMlpUed  greatly  tbroogbout  all  Chria> 
tendom.  The  way  to  this  deciskm  bad  evidently  bocsi 
prepared  by  several  intermediate  steps,  by  which  tha 
aversion  and  horror  of  the  death  by  the  cros*,  thoi^ch 
abolished  as  a  mode  of  cxecation  by  CousUintiue, ' 
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gnulually  overcome  in  the  minds  of  the  Christian  world. 
Tbu!«,  on  tiie  vul«  of  Muuza,  which  Uregury  the 
Great  gave  to  quMn  Thcodelioda,  tlwn  il  ft  bead  of 
Cluipt  la  •  Bimbos  contaiiiiiiK  «  cn>Mi.  A  noMie  of 
St  Edenne,  of  «boat  the  miui-  (teriod,  contains  in  ad- 
ditiiin  one  of  the  thieves  on  each  i>ii.le  of  tlif  head  of 
CbrUt,  with  a  highl/  onumicutt-d  ctom  below  and  in 
tlM  MBin  of  dM  vkl,  with  an  oniaiiieot«d  odiculum 
balow,  cRnraad  hj  »  cnfea,  with  an  Mgd  on  one  aide, 
and  the  two  women  hrbiging  spiceo  to  the  tomb  of 
Christ  on  the  other  side,  iiiiliiatin^  tlu'  rcsurrfi  tiun  uf 
Christ.  On  another,  Christ  i«  repreaented  witli  his 
•ma  extended— like  the  pnjing  penoBS  of  the  CaLi- 
oooibo— with  the  two  thiovM  on  enum  at  his  lide, 
and  the  tan  aad  moon,  or  other  omMeaM,  added  to  the 
representation.  In  the  pictorial  (  russ  of  Jloiun,  said 
to  be  a  present  from  Gregory  the  Gnyit  to  the  empress 
Theodelindii,  and  in  others  of  the  mo-t  ancient  rrucilix- 
«Si  tiio  figare  of  Cbiiek  waa  Miatehed  in  on  tlie  metal 
wfth  wnne  aharp-polnted  Inttranent.  Later,  it  waa 
]i  li  it'  d.  It  i<  in  the  Oth  coiiturv  thnt  the  lijxun-s  fir.*t 
api»t  arid  in  ndicf.  Tiie  Jir^t  i  rurilix  used  in  a  church, 
of  which  we  have  any  proof,  is  spoken  of  by  Grciw»r>' 
of  ToBia  as  being  in  the  choxcb  of  JKarboana  (A JO. 
fU).  After  the  coancd  of  69S  tho  Greek  (^oreh 
ased  painti-d  mirifixt  K  freely.  Pope  .T<  lui  VII,  a 
Qreeic  by  birth  (elected  A.I).  700),  firjit  used  the  cruci- 
flx  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Ifome.  A  single  crucifi.x  is 
flsnnd  ia  tho  Cataoombe,  aad  this  is  considered  to  date 
flmn  die  flth  oentoiy.  The  cruetflx  soon  assamcd  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  Komi'li  cliunh  idiiur, 
being  placed  over  the  centre  of  the  high  altar,  over- 
towering  the  tapem,  and  being  removed  only  at  the 
davadon  of  tha  Host.  TlUs  altsr<nicifix  is  often 
nado  In  the  moet  ooatlj  and  artbtfe  way,  hfing  nsnol- 
ly  of  gold  or  silver,  and  lulr.rn  \\\t]i  irl-  or  prc- 
cioiu  stones.  Cmciiixea  are  al»o  placcil  at  llie  dwTH 
of  chnrches,  in  cloisters,  in  diapels  by  the  roaditide, 
aad  at  avaiy  plaoa  wheia  cwosM  (ii.  ▼.)  are  erecte  d. 
Thegr  ai*  oonstradj  nsod  bj  Bonan  C!aao1Ic»,  l>oth 
anrltmlisrtrs  and  laymen,  and  sspoeiBlIy  are  kept  in 
the  bodeliambcr.  The  reason  gfven  for  this  abundant 
use  of  the  crucifix  i^  "  to  keep  tlie  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ,  and  tho  fket  of  atonement,  ov«r  balore  the 
mtnds  of  believers."  Among  tho  Protestint  ehurch- 
c.<,  thf  Lutln  ran  has  not  rejected  tho  use  of  the  altar- 
cnicifixca,  though  Protestants  generally  consider  the 
use  of  crucifixes  to  lead  to  a  woniiip  of  the  mnterial  of 
which  thsjr  are  made,  and  to  a  Ibcgetting  of  tha  true 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  8BTloar*s  desth ;  hence  they 
I^ct  them  alt<igethcr,  rt'^ranliii.,'  them  as  only  valua- 
ble, whether  sculpluied  or  painted,  as  marking  a  ptiaso 
of  the  dofdopaMnt  of  xltmdistia  wonl^ 
of  art. 

IT.  IVftliEr.— TTndl  the  11th  wntnry  Christ  was  rep- 

rc-t'ntfd  a-^  liviiit:,  and  usually  uilli  lii-  In- nl  (r(>\'.  ii.  il 
with  a  QtmbuM  or  other  symbol  of  his  triuniplial  resur- 
rection. His  head  was  erect,  hb  e3'ea  open,  indicating 
his  diriae  nstaia»  which  is  not  subject  to  deatli ;  or, 
mora  inohsbly,  Ms  trinmph  over  his  dcsath.  Tbough 
Christ  was  cnn  iiii  ii.  in  accordance  with  tin-  law,  in  an 
ontireljr  naked  condition,  the  earliest  crucifixes  repre- 
sent him  clothed  with  a  colobium,  a  tunic  without  arms, 
•ndrsaeUogtothofeet.  Ai  the  dose  of  the  8th  oen- 
taiy.thiswss  modified  teatnnle hound  around  the  waist 
and  extcndinf^  al)out  to  the  knees;  and  by  the  duxp  of 
the  tenth  ccnturj',  the  tunic  was  almost  universally 
contrac  ti  ll  to  a  simple  band  of  cloth  around  the  loins. 

This  has  boon  nniTersally  adoptwi  i^-  artisU  tiU  tha 
present  tfmo.   The  erudflx  of  tho  ehnrdi  8L  Gcnks, 

at  Narbonne,  is  the  only  example  extant  of  this  type 
being  adopted  before  the  Uth  centurr.  A  manuscript 
ill  tha  Laurentian  library  at  Florence,  dating  about 
tha  ysar  1060,  ooatains  tho  first  essmplo  airtaat  of 
Christ  being  represented  as  dead.  All  the  croelflxes 
frr>ni  that  tinic  rvprr^ent  the  head  as  drooping,  and  life 
as  ju&t  extinct.    A  stream  of  blood  is  sometimes  rep- 


rasenlsd  floilriag  f^om  the  wounds  in  the  h.ind.o  and 
the  side^  and  falling  u{k>u  the  head  of  some  uf  the 
cbaraetats  rapreaenU'd,  symbolizing  thna  tiM  efhets  of 
the  atonement.  Kearly  sll  of  the  great  arti!it»  of  the 
Middle  .Agvs  have  painted  the  scene  of  the  crticilixictn, 
these  bving  sometinn  >  tlu  ir  mu*ter-piece«.  Cimaliuc 
and  l^Iargaritone,  in  the  IStta  centu^,  made  the  first 
reprefH>ntations  extant  of  a  erodflx  with  but  thiao 
nails,  the  feet  being  crossed,  in  their  paintings  of  (ha 
crucifixion  in  the  church  of  St  Maria  Novella  in  Fhn» 
c-Ufc.  The  Ikomish  Church  now  usually  prefers  thla 
type  of  the  crucifix,  though  tbe  former  method^ adopU 
cd  by  this  church  also  till  tho  18th  eentoiy,  was  with- 
out doubt  the  more  in  accordance  with  hi'^torictl  a<-cti- 
tucy.  The  mjipedanatm  to  support  the  feet  is  usually 
represented,  though  some  later  artists  have  placi>d  a 
glolie  in  pUca  of  tliis  tablet  or  shelf.  Tho  mjwort  far 
ih»  betfy  haa  nararbeen  represented  in  art.  Tha  lilfe 
of  the  crou  was  placed  on  a  tablet  which  was  attached 
to  tho  head  of  the  I"  cross.  There  are  but  one  or  two 
caaas  tn  whidi  artirts  have  given  the  fUl  inscription 
in  tbe  three  lanpiapps.  jind  these  are  modem.  Many 
crucifixes  have  no  titles.  In  moft  it  is  indicated  by 
a  few  meaningless  markfl.  In  the  Greek  Church  the 
monogiamorChrist,orI  C . .  X  C,  or  A,  w,lsgenaiw 
ally  used. 

III.  >lee(«aor{ef.~These  are  either  such  a 
to  tbo  literal  dreaaistaaoes  of  tho  crodflxion,  m 
symbolical  flgnres  having  referaneo  to  die  Atonement. 

The  Vir>;in  M:m-  and  !St..Tohn  are  often  n  pnsented 
us  standing  one  on  each  bide  of  the  cross,  with  the  bead 
bent  forward  and  resting  on  the  hand  a  posture  of 
griof  oonunoninaUaatiqui^.  ThananMSofthatwe 
are  nsnally  given  oKhar  in  Ladn  or  Greek.  The  two 
stildirrs  arc  often  piven,  one  holding  n  lance,  ;ind  the 
other  tho  s^Kinge  tilled  with  vinegar.  'I  he  \cTy  earli> 
est  cmdfixes  have  not  these  soldiers,  but  they  liecanM 
common  after  tbe  8th  century.  A  shigle  example  es> 
istt  of  their  drawing  lots  for  dia  Saviour's  garments. 
TTio  sun  and  the  mc'on,  tlie  former  with  a  face  surround- 
ed by  a  circle,  and  giving  out  rays,  and  the  latter  in  tbe 
form  of  a  crescent,  are  often  given,  I  oing  to  tha  ri|^ 
and  loft  of  tha  head  of  ilia  Saviour.  These  are  como> 
thnae  iwplaeed  by  two  human  demi-flgures,  one  with  a 

ri  val  diadem,  and  the  other  crowin  d  with  a  crepccnt 
or  holding  a  torch,  while  both  have  one  hand  support, 
ing  tbe  head  in  an  attitude  of  grief.  Ri^  of  light  often 
stnam,  ftom  both  tho  sun  and  tlio  moon,  npon  the  fig- 
ure of  ChrlsL  These  heavenly  bodies  are  considered 
by  many  to  represent  the  darkness  wliich  sikMi  nly 
came  over  nature,  concealing  tho  sun  and  moon,  iiut 
a  better  interpretation  is  that  they  represent  tbe  di> 
vino  and  human  nature  of  Christ,  as  the  sama  figniaa 
do  on  other  monuments.  Tho  redemption  of  man 
fruni  sin  1  v  tlic  lU-.  lli  uf  Cliri.-t  is  syml  nlizcd  in  >i  nio 
crucilixe-s  by  a  nuki  d  man  rising  up  frc  ni  tbe  ground 
below  tbe  cross,  while  a  hand  lAova  him  is  r^ched 

out  from  a  cloud.  Another  repreaenta  a  man  lying 

on  tho  ground,  while  a  woman,  w  ith  one  knco  on  tho 

■  ground,  is  talking  hold  of  t1;c  li.  ii'l  in  the  cloud.  Tliia 
!  is  to  indicate  Adam  and  Eve.  A  criu  itix  in  St.  John 
I^teran,  in  Rome,  has  a  gate  ( of  j  arudisc)  on  one  side, 
while  on  the  other  is  a  tree  (of  good  and  ovU),  show- 
ing  that  man,  lost  by  partaking  of  the  fbrbldden  fhilt, 
is  reston  d  by  the  (Toss  to  the  paradise  frr'in  which  he 
was  driven  out.  The  emblems  of  the  fnur  evanj;eU*t» 
and  angela  in  adoration  are  often  placed  near  tbe  up. 

parpartof  tbaeracifix.  The  skull  and  cioa»>bonos  at 
the  (bot  of  die  cross  Is  sltegwther  a  medem  addition. 

The  cnii  ifix  of  a  dii  tycli  of  Ilaniliona  contains  a  wolf 
under  the  cross  nourishing  Komulus  ond  Kemus,  sup. 
posed  to  synibtdize  tlie  subjection  of  the  Roman  em- 
pin  and  tbo  world  to  tha  cress  of  Christ,  or  to  the  dt7 
of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  tbe  Komish  Church.  Other 
symliols  relatin  r  to  the  truths  of  rhristiiinity.  or  to 
the  traditions  rektiui;  to  this  centrul  event  in  tbe  his- 
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toty  of  the  world,  occur  in  various  crucifixes.  Many 
Other  modilicatioiu  exiftt  of  the  pnteuUtioD  of  tbe 
eradflxioo,  whether  ffifm  te  ftdl  fUat,  or  Ugb  or 
low  relief,  or  whr  tbcr  pointed  fa  whilitnw^  fa  ipoealc, 

on  fcesoo,  or  on  canvae. 

Cmciflxion  (prop,  aravptjmc,  hnt  In  tbe  IT.  T. 

thn  iiotin  iloi's  imt  occur,  tlio  lu-t  Ipeiiif;  dosi^'iiatnil  by 
sonic  form  of  tLe  verb  aravpou,  to  iipply  th<  crvtt ; 
once  TTftoaTriiyyvfn,  toySnfM)  to  tlM  CHNW,  Acts  ii, 
29;  the  dasflicAl  writon  nee  ormptwv.  avavravpovv, 
«roXoinZ«>',  7rpo(T;/\or»v,  and,  lets  proiierly,  ivamctv 
ci'Xti'tn';  cnici  or  pati'iid')  afficerf,  sujfiffere,  or  simply 
J^re  [Tertull.  de  Pat.  iii^,  cmrlarr  [Aunon.J  (ui  pa- 
Ma  aKgare,  erucem  alie»  ttntiu  in  cnmm  agrre, 
ttUertf  etc.;  tlie  aofbier  wu  coUod  cnuiariut).  See 
FAmoir. 

L  Hutory. — TliP  variety  of  the  |ilira><r'8  sliows  tin- 
commooneM  of  the  punishment,  the  inven- 
tiOD  of  which  it  traditionally  ascribed  to  Seminimi«. 
It  was  in  use  among  tlie  Egyptiona  (m  in  the  caae  of 
Inarun,  Thuc.  i,  Hit ;  comp.  (Jen.  xl,  19),  the  Cartbo- 
(^niiui!!  (iw  in  fli«:  cane  of  fliuiiKi,  fti  .,  Viil.  Max.  il,  7 ; 
Polyb.  i,  86;  SU.  Ital.  U,  Plutarch,  Parak  24 ; 
JnaUn,  xrUI,  7;  HIrt  BdL  Afiint.  66),  the  Brntens 
(Polycnitos,  etc.;  Herod,  iil,  125;  iv,  43;  vil,  IIM ; 
Cte»ias,  Ertrrpt.  5 ;  comp.  Esth.  vil,  10),  thn  AfiMTians 
(Dind.  Sir.  ii,  1),  S<  ytIii;mN  (id.  ii,  14).  Indians  (id.  ii, 
18),  Uernuuu  (possibly  Tacit.  Germ,  12),  and  veiy  fre> 
qoent  fnm  tbe  earUeat  tinea  (Liry,  i,  26)  among  tbe 
Bomans.  Cicero,  however,  refers  it,  not  (as  Livy)  to 
tlic  early  kings,  but  to  Tarquiniu.<)  Siipcrlms  {pro  Rub. 
4);  .'\iiri  l.  Vi<  tor  calls  it  vetut  rrlerrimumqtte  (? 
Urr.)  patibidurwn  tupplicium.  Both  Kptfiav  and  «u- 
pewUre  (Ovid,  IbU,  299)  refer  to  death  by  emeijbetm ; 
thus,  In  speaking  of  Alexander's  cmcUbdon  of  2000 
Tyrian^,  rirtKpipamv  in  Diod.  Sic.  answers  to  the  cm- 
cibut  ttjfixus  in  (J,  Curt,  iv,  4.  The  Greeks  (Strabo, 
xiv,  647)  aud  Macedonians  (Apinan,  Mitiur.  8;  Curt, 
fii,  11,  28;  ix,  8;  6)  abo  aooMthiiea  reioited  to  this 
mode  of  punishment. 

This  accursed  and  awful  mode  of  punishment  was 
hfti  pily  ahnli-ln  il  liy  ('on.-itantine  (Sozom.  i,  8)  proba- 
bly towards  tbe  end  of  his  reijpi  (see  Lip8iua,i>e  Cruet, 
iil,  15),  aHhoHBh  It  ia  enrious  that  we  have  no  more 
dfjlnite  account  of  the  matter.  Examples  of  it  are 
found  in  the  early  part  of  that  emiwror's  reign,  but 
thf  reverence  which,  at  a  later  pi-ri'i'l.  In*  w  is  Ii  il  to 
feel  for  the  cross,  doubtleaa  induced  him  to  put  an  end 
to  the  inhuman  practice  (AvteL  Viet.  Cm.  41 ;  Niceph. 
vU,  40 ;  Finnic.  vUl,  20).  "  An  edict  so  honorable  to 
Chri?<ti;mity,"  saya  Gibbon,  "deserved  a  place  in  the 
T!i.'  "li  i-i  in  (.'ode,  iii-tiM<l  of  the  indin'i  t  mi'iition  of  it 
which  seems  to  result  from  the  comparison  of  the  ath 
•ad  Uth  thlea  of  tbe  9th  book"  Cd.  IH  note).  See 

PCNISIIMKXT. 

II.  As  ft  Jeicifh  Custom. — \\'T»ethcr  this  mode  of  ex- 
ecution was  known  to  the  ancient  Jews  is  a  matter  of 
dispute  (see  Bonnitiiia»  De  Cruet  mm  Ebrmor.  manHc. 
fuerit,  Vltoh.  1614;  Chanlbptt,  in  the  MltttS.  NiM,. 
il,  401  sq.).  It  ta  asserted  to  have  been  ho  by  B.iro- 
nius  (Atmal  1,  xzidv),  Sigonius  (/>.  Jiep.  Hehr.  vi, «), 
etc.,  who  are  refuted  by  Casaubon  (r.  Baron.  Eftre. 
xvi),  Carpcov  {Apparat.  Crit.  p.  691).  The  Hebrew 
words  said  to  allude  to  it  are  I^^P,  lalah'  (sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  ySf^  "  upon  the  tree hence 
the  Jews  in  polemics  call  our  Lord  "^"'sr,  and  Chris- 
tians ''lai",  "  worshippers  of  the  crucilied"X 
tad  sfotaf,  both  of  which  In  the  A.Ton.  are  gen- 
erally rendered  "to  hang"  (2  Sam.  xviii,  10;  Deut. 
ZZi,  22 ;  Num.  xxv,  4 ;  Job  xxvi,  7) ;  for  which  arav- 
fi6m  occurs  in  the  Sept.  (Esith.  vil,  lOX  and  crvcifixt- 
fwU  in  the  Tal|^  (3  Sam.  xxi,  G,  9).  Tbe  Jewish  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  matter  (in  Maimonides  and  tbe  Rabbis) 
is,  tliat  the  exposure  of  the  ImmIv  tied  to  a  stake  bv  its 
hands  (which  mi^ht  loosely  be  ciUlod  crucifixion)  took 


pkce  lifter  tlcath  (Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Jlebr.  in  3fail.  xxvii, 
SI ;  Uthonis  Lex.  Itabb.,  a.  V.  buppUda ;  iteland,  AiU. 
B,  6;  Mr  T.  BiwmM,  Vi^f.  Brrin,  v,  tl).  B««i  llw 
pl.<icing  of  a  head  on  a  single  upright  pole  has  been 
called  erucitixion.  This  cutjtum  of  crucitixion  nfirr 
detitJi  (whii  h  heeins  to  \tc  implied  in  Ueut.  x.\i.  ".'"J, 
28)  was  by  no  means  rare men  were  Jirtt  killed  in 
raai^<SiieloB.(;iBt.;  Herad.lB,lS5i  Plataich, CXmm. 

According  to  a  strange  story  in  Pliny  (xxxvl, 
15,  §  '24),  il  was  adopted  by  Tarquin  a*  a  post-tnortem 
disgrace,  to  prevent  the  prevalence  of  suicide.  It 
seems,  on  the  whole,  that  tiie  Babbia  are  corract  in  aa- 
serlhiK  that  Air  expoeof*  la  lateaded  fa  Scrlptiiv 

since  the  Mosaic  capital  puni^hnient-t  wore  four  (viz., 
tbe  sword,  Exod.  xxi:  strangling,  tire.  Lev.  xx;  and 
stoning,  Deut.  xxi).  I'hilo,  indeed,  pay  s  (/><•  leff.  tjxc.) 
that  Uoees  adopted  crucifixion  aa  a  murderer's  pnntsb* 
nwBt  became  tt  waa  the  wtnt  ho  oosld  diacAvif  j  but 
the  jKissage  in  Deut.  (xxi,  2."?)  does  not  prove  his  as- 
sertion. Probably,  therefore,  the  Jews  Iwrrowed  it 
from  the  Romans  (Joscphus,  Ant.  xx,  6,  2;  War,  ii, 
12,  6;  Lift,  76,  etc.),  althoush  there  may  have  been 
a  Ibw  bolatod  teatraeea  of  »  betm  (Jooaphaa,  Amt, 
.xiii,  14,  'J).    See  IIaxoino. 

It  was  unanimously  considered  the  moat  horrihle 
form  of  death,  worse  even  than  burning,  since  the 
"cross"  precedes  burning"  in  the  law-books  (Lipai« 
us,  Ih  One.  II,  1).  Boom  fl  la  eaOed  entiOmimmm 
teierrimtanqrK  tupjiticium  (Cicero,  Verr.  v,  66),  rrirrma 
pcena(Apu\.  df  A  ur.A$in.  x\gtimmum  ftippUc{um(PtuL 
V,  tit.  xxi,  etc.);  and  to  a  Jew  it  would  acqatve 
factitious  horror  fkom  tlie  curse  in  Deut.  xxi,  tt, 
Ameng  the  Bomam  also  the  degradatkn  was  a  part 
of  the  infliction,  since  it  was  csperially  a  tavtlr  tttppH- 
cium  (Tacitus,  Jlist.  iv,  11 ;  Juvenal,  vi,  218;  Horace, 
jS'o/.  i,  8,  8,  etc. ;  Plautus,  pas$im),  or  "a  slave's  pun- 
ishment" (fie  Infam  fuo  dir.  mffixtMS  ett  enu  mgf^ 
in  Laagai'a  d^ttrveM.  Bmer.  [LnhM^  mOi},  pi, IM  aq.; 
also  Hencke,  Opusc.  p.  187  sq.),  so  that  even  a  ft»efl- 
nian  ceased  to  dread  it  (Cicero, pro  i?o6.  6) ;  or  if  applied 
to  freemen,  onlv  in  the  c.a»o  of  the  vilest  criminals 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  10, 10 ;  ITor,  v,  11, 1 ;  Paul.  Sad. 
v,tlt  zztH;  Lamprid.  .^Ifae.  8m.  ana  aa  penoM 
guilty  of  roblwrj',  piracy  (Seneca,  Ep.  vii ;  Cicero,  /V- 
titin.  71),  assassination,  j)erjur}'  (Firniic.  vi,  26),  seili- 
tii'n,  treason,  and  (in  tlie  case  of  M)l(Uers)  desertion 
(Uion,  62 ;  Joseph.  Amt.  xiii,  22 ;  Apuleina,  Amm.  8). 
Indeed,  axmnptton  fk«m  It  was  the  privilege  «f  areiy 
Roman  citizen  !>y  the  jvn  riritntU  (riccni,  Vtrr.  ii,  1, 
3).    Our  Ix»rd  was  condemned  to  it  by  the  popular 

1  TV  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii,  2'.\  as  often  happened  to 
the  early  Christians)  on  the  charge  of  saditioo  against 
CBsar  (Lake  xxiii,  2),  althoogh  the  Saahedrhn  had 
previouily  condemned  him  on  the  totally  distinct 
charge  of  blasphemy.  Hundreds  of  Jews  were  cruci- 
fied on  the  former  charge,  as  by  Florus  (Joseph.  War, 
U,  14,  9)  and  Varus,  who  crucified  2000  at  once  (/Lmt, 
xVii,  10, 10).   Se«  Bzao«noit. 

III.  Proceti.  —  The  scarlet  robe,  CTOWn  of  thorns, 
and  other  insults  to  whicli  our  Ix>rd  was  subjected. 
w<  re  illegal,  and  arose  from  tlie  spontaneous  p«'tulanre 
of  the  brutal  soldiery.  But  tbe  punishment  properly 
eornmeaoed  with  aeourghuR  after  tha  erimhinl  haid 
l)oen  stripped;  hence,  in  the  conim<in  form  of  sentence, 
we  find  **8ummove,  littor.  d<fp<>Ua,  verlHira,  "  e;c 
(Livy,  i,  2C).  Por  this  there  is  a  host  of  authoriti«a 
—Livy,  xxvi,  18;  Q.  Curt,  vii,  11;  Locan,  &  PituA. 
2}  Jatome,  (Stmmai.  ad  JitH.  mtirfl,  W;  etc  It  was 
inflicted,  not  with  the  com|>aratively  mild  twyii,  but 
the  more  terrible  JintjtUum  (Horace,  Sat.  i,  8;  comp. 

2  Cor.  xi,  24,  25),  which  waa  not  used  \>\  the  Jews 
(Dent,  xxv,  8).  Into  theie  sooarges  tbe  soldiers  oAeo 
stndt  naUa,  ineces  of  bonei,  ale.,  to  heighten  the  pata 
(the  pnnrit  drTpn'taXuir!)  mentioned  by  Athencus, 
etc.  ;  faffrtiin  peniinif  osjcilmn  ratf-nntum,  .\pul.),  which 
was  often  so  intense  that  the  MilTerer  died  under  it 
(Ulp.  dk  ficenis,  1.  viii).   Tbe  scourging  generally  took 
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place  at  a  column,  Jin.!  tbo  i>n.-  to  which  our  I^rd  was 
boandis  sai<l  to  have  l>een  »«cn  by  Jerome,  l'ruUeiitiu<«, 
Qn^oty  of  Tours,  etc.,  and  is  shown  at  Mveral  church* 
cs  tHMDg  Um  relics.  In  our  Lord's  case,  however,  thi» 
Inillerion  M«ns  neither  to  bave  bsan  the  Icg^l  scour^;- 1 
Inj;  aftt-r  the  sentence  (Val.  Max.  1,7;  Josejihus,  Mar,  : 

in-,  ii,  li,  i>),  nor  yet  the  examiiutioo  t>y  torture 
(Aeta  XldB,  24).  Iiut  rather  a  scourging  be/ore  the  f>en- 
tence,  to  excite  pity  and  procure  immonity  from  fur- 
ther ponUhmeot  (Lake  xxiii,  22;  John  xix,  I);  and 
if  thin  view  bo  correct,  the  reference  to  it 
aas)  in  Matt,  xxvii,  '^6,  is  retrospective,  as  so  great 
an  anguish  could  hardly  hare  been  endured  tviee  (*ee 
FbU  Synopns,  ad  loc).  How  levere  it  was  is  indica- 
ted in  prophecy  (Psa.  xxxv,  16;  Isa.  1,  6).  Yoaiias 
considers  that  it  |.,irtly  legal,  pMtly  lailtatiTe 
(Hanm.  Pau,  v,  13).    &««  Scourok. 

The  crimfaial  carrM  bia  own  croaa,  ot,  at  any  rate, 
a  part  of  it  (PIntarcb,  De  tit  qm  trro,  etc.,  9 ;  Aitemid. 
Oneiroer.  ii,  61 ;  s«e  John  xix,  17 :  comp.  "  patibulnm 
ferat  per  iirii< m,  iJi;iiulo  nfii^'  itur  cruci,"  I'l.iut.  Carbo- 
nor.).  Hence  the  term  J'urci/er,  croM*bearer  (q.  v.). 
Thb  waa  pnflgnnd  by  Isaac  carryins  flw  wknI  in 
Gen.  xxii,  6,  where  even  the  Jews  notice  the  parallel ; 
and  to  this  the  fathers  fanta^ticully  ap|ilte<!  tho  cx> 
pression  In  Isa.  ix,  6,  "the  governiiK  tit  i-hall  Iw  up>n 
liis  shoulder."  Ttwy  were  sometimes  scourged  and 
goaded  on  tba  way  (Plant.  i/ia«fe2.i,l,fif).  **  In  some 
old  flgtires  we  sco  oar  Lord  described  with  a  table  ap- 
pendant to  tho  frinjf*"  of  his  garment,  i*et  full  of  nails 
aii  l  ]i'>inted  iron"'  (.I<t.  Taylor,  f.l/r  nf  Christy  iii,  xv, 

9;  llmnhiu  ligm  qwxi  Menu,  Cypr.  d»  Pat.  p.  50). 
See  Smoir  (op  CrmBim). 

The  place  of  exprntion  was  ont-iide  the  city  ("post 
urliom."  Cicero,  IVrr.  v,  6<>;  "extra  portam,"  Plaut. 
J/i/.  (,'1.  ii,  4,  G;  comp.  1  Kings  xxi,  13;  Act«  vii,  68; 
Ueb.  xiii,  12  i  and  in  camps  "  extra  TaUnm"),  often  in 
WHne  public  road  (Qulnet.  Deei.  S7IS)  or  odwr  conspic- 
iiMii'*  [<lacc  lilie  the  Cnnipiis  Mnrtius  (Ciccrn,  pm  Ra- 
birui),  or  some  spot  set  apart  for  the  pur|Ht>««'  ( l  acitus. 
Am.  XV).  nil  iditlklWMaatimes  l>e  a  hill  ( Vul.  Max. 
▼i);  it  is,  bowew,  nttw  an  inference  to  call  Gol- 
ffotha  a  Ml;  In  the  Erangellsta  it  Is  called  **a  ;>/<ir<" 
(r^jrof).  Spo  rAi.vAny.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution, tlie  ouflerer  was  stripped  naked  (Artcniidorus, 
Oittir<>rr,  ii,  58),  tlie  dress  l>eing  the  pirquisite  of  the 
aoldiers  (liatt.  xxvii,  86;  D^.  xlviii,  20,  €);  poMibly 
not  even  a  doth  nmnd  the  kins  waa  allowed  bim ;  at 
least  nniont^  tho  Jewn  the  rule  was  "that  a  roan  should 
be  stoned  naked"  {Sanhedr.  vi,  3),  where  the  context 
■bows that  "naked"  must  nor  be  taken  in  its  restricted 
aenae.  Tha  craw  was  then  driven  Into  the  gnnmd,  so 
that  the  Ibet  of  the  eonderoned  w«e  a  ftot  or  two  above 
thoV.irth  (in  ptcturea  of  the  cradflxion  the  crn«s  is  gen- 
erally much  too  large  and  high),  and  he  was  lifted  upon 
it  (offere,  excurrtre,  toUen-,  atceiidrre  in  erucrm ;  Pru- 
dent, mpl  <rrf^. ;  Plautus,  Mattel.  "  CrucUulut id. 
JSaeeft.  %  9, aviiyov,  r/yo»',  i/yov  «"fpov  WXof, 
Oie|^Naz.\  nr  <1m>  rtrctched  uixm  it  on  tlie  ground, 
nnd  Iben  lifted  with  it,  to  which  there  !«cenis  to  lie  an 
■Uoaion  in  a  lost  prophecy  quote<l  by  Ramaltas  {Ep.  1"2), 
irav  ti'Xov  cXiAb  cai  iamrri  (Pearson,  On  tkt  Creed, 
Acts  iv).  The  mnner  neAod  waa  the  eoinmoner,  fbr 
we  often  read  (as  in  Esth.  vii,  10,  etc.)  of  the  croAS  be- 
ing erected  Iwforchand  in  tcrrorem.  Before  the  nail- 
ing or  binding  took  place,  a  raefflcated  cop  was  given 
out  of  kindness  to  confuse  the  senses  and  deaden  the 
pangs  of  the  sntrerer  (Prov.  xxxi,  6),  nsnally  of  hitter 
wine  (o'^'oc  Irtfivn^uofiivoz  or  X».\i/?ai'u»yi»»'oc),  as 
amonff  the  Jews  (Ughtfoot,  Hor.  BAr.  ad  Matt,  xxvii), 
beeanse  myrrh  was  soporMe.  Other  Utter  berfaa  were 
al«o  employed  (Pipping,  Ererdt.  A  end.  p.  56).  Our 
Lord  refused  it  that  his  senses  might  lie  clear  (Matt, 
xxvii,  34;  Mark  xv,  28;  Maimonides,  Sanht^.  xiii). 
Matthew  calls  it  "  vineirar  mingled  with  gall"  (o^of 
/lira  X"^'/f>  I*  expres.<<ion  used  in  reference  to 


P«:i.  Ixix.  -1,  but  not  strictly  accurate,  Tlii*  nic  rci- 
fully  intended  draught  must  not  l«  confounded  Mith 
the  spon^eful  of  vinegar  (or  po4ca,  the  common  drink 
of  Roman  soUiers,  Sparc  Badr. ;  Plant.  MU.  Gl.  iii,  2, 
23),  which  was  pnt  on  a  byasop^talk  and  oflered  to 
our  I.'ird  in  tnockitig  and  contemptuous  pity  (Matt, 
xxvii,  4H  ;  Luke  xxiii,  :«> ) ;  this  ho  tasted  to  alLy  the 
agonies  of  thirst  (John  xix,  29). 

The  body  waa^afflxed  to  the  cross  \j  nails  (see  Com. 
Curtins,  /V  ehm  Domini,  Antw.  1780)  driven  into  the 
biuul*.  and  more  rarely  into  the  feet;  »i  tii' tiints  the 
feet  were  fastened  by  one  nail  driven  tliriaii.h  (n  th 
(Tertull.  (idc.  Jail  x;  Senec.  De  Vita  liettt.  I't;  Lao- 
tant.  Iv,  18).  The  feet  were  oocasionally  boond  to  the 
cross  by  c(wda ;  and  Xenopbon  asserts  that  it  was  usual 
ninong  the  F.gyi.tian-i  to  bind  in  this  inaniiiT  m  t  <  iily 
the  feet,  but  the  hami^.  An  inscription  (jitulitt)  was 
written  upon  a  small  tal  let  (ffa»'if,  Socrat.  Hi*t.  EccL 
1, 17)  declaring  the  crime  (^ee  Albert!,  De  Intcript. 
emeit  Ctkr.  Lipf.  1725),  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
cross  (Surton.  Cil.  ftx;  Dom.  10;  Eitscb.  ///.</.  />./**. 
V,  1).  1  he  1  i  dy  iif  the  crucilicd  p«  rson  rented  on  a 
sort  of  seat  (-//  .//al  (Iren.  adr.  JIar,  ii,  42).  The 
criminal  died  under  the  ma«it  frightftal  sofferings — so 
great  that  even  amid  the  raging  passions  of  war  pity  was 
sometimes  exi  itnl.  .Io*.rphu«  ( liar, v,  11, 1)  narrates 
of  captives  taken  at  the  f^iege  of  Jerusalem  that  "tliey 
were  first  whipped,  and  tormented  with  all  rorts  of 
tortwea,  «nd  tiicn  cracifled  before  the  walls  of  the 
city.  The  soldten,  ont  of  the  wrath  and  the  hatred 
they  b.irr  the  Jew.",  nailed  those  they  ca'.i^'bt  (  iie  after 
one  way  ami  another  after  another  to  cro$.«es,  by  way 
ofjest,  when  their  rnnltttudawaawgraat  that  room  waa 
wanting  for  the  CNoiea  and  eraasea  wanting  for  the 
bodies.  Thb  miserable  procedure  made  TItas  greatly 
pity  them."  Sometimes  the  suffering  was  shortened 
and  abated  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the  criminal— cm- 
rafrocla  (("icero,  /'A.7.  xiii,  12).  The  execVtioD  took 
pUoe  at  tlie  bands  of  the  oorm/o^  or  kangDMii,  attiend- 
«d  by  a  band  of  sotdlerR,  and  In  Borne  vnder  the 

pervi-ion  nf  the  Triumviri  Cupifales  (Tacit.  Ann.  XV, 
60;  L.actant.  iv,  26).  Ihc  accounts  given  in  the  Gos- 
pda  of  the  execution  of  Jesus  Christ  are  in  entire 
agretment  with  the  cnstona  and  practices  of  the  Ro- 
mans In  tiih  partfenlar  (Tbolnck,  gfanftwflnligiwf  div 
evavfffl.  Cfjch.  \>.  3C1). 

Our  Lord  was  crucified  between  two  "thieves"  (Xo- 
trrai,  robbers)  or  "malefactors"  (then  so  ci  nimon  m 
Palestine,  Joeaphns,  War^  ii,  6|  etc),  according  to 
prophecy  (Isa.  Inl,  If);  and  was  watched  aeoordtng  to 
cii«tnii\  l>y  a  party  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix,  '23),  with 
their  centurion  (jcuvarwiia.  Matt,  xxvii,  66;  miUt  gut 
cntce^  rwTBto,  Petr.  Sat.  ill,  6 ;  PIntaich,  VU,  Ckem. 
88)^  whose  express  office  was  to  pMventtba  nmption 
of  tiie  body  (.Seneca,  Kp.  101).   This  was  necessary 

from  the  lingering  cliaracter  of  the  death.  Mliidi  !<(>nie- 
timcs  did  not  supcr\-ene  even  for  three  days,  ni:d  was 
at  last  the  result  of  gradual  benumbing  and  starvation 
(?:u.tcb.  viii,  8 ;  Senecs,  iYov.  8).  Bnt  fat  this  guard, 
the  persons  might  have  been  taken  down  and  reoor- 
ered,  as  was  actually  done  in  tlio  case  of  a  frienil  of 
Josephns,  though  only  one  survived  out  of  three  to 
whom  the  same  careful  nursing  {Qipairtia  iirifttXta^ 
rdm)  waa  applied  (JU^  76).  AmoqgtbeConvnlsioB* 
nalies  in  the  reign  of  Lenis  XT,  women  'wonld  be  re* 
peatcdly  Lrucifiecl,  and  even  remain  on  the  cross  three 
hours ;  we  are  told  of  one  who  underwent  it  twen^- 
three  times  (£Wyr/.  ifttr.,  s,  v.  Ot  ss) ;  the  pain  OOtt* 
siatad  afanoat  entirely  in  the  flatfay,  and  not  mora 
tiumsbaslirfblofbloadwasIoBt.  Sdll  we  cannot  be- 
lieve from  the  Martyrologies  that  Vlctorinus  (crucified 
bead  downward)  lived  three  day?,  or  Timotbeus  and 
Maura  nine  days  (oomparo  Rretschneider,  in  tho  Stw 
dMin.JCnl.,  1832,11,626;  PknlnSi  in  the  i^omst.  JSp- 
cUswasft.  1888,  No.  8, 9).  F*acttire  of  the  legs  (Plant. 
Ptrn.  iv,  2,  64)  was  especially  adopted  by  the  Jews 
(Deut.  xxi,  22)  to  hxisteu  death  (Jobn'xix,  81),  and  it 
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WM  a  niit5(»ation  of  the  punishment  (Casauh.  Exerc. 
Antib.  p.  537),  otiMnrad  bjr  Onfltn.  But  the  oou- 
tul  rapidity  of  ear  Lwd*!  dMth  wm  dm  to  ihm  depth 

of  his  previous  unotiies  (which  appears  from  hi<  iniiliil- 
ity  t<»  luMF  his  own  cross  far),  and  to  his  mental  an- 
guish (Schott^^cn,  /l<ir.  Ilffi.  vi,  8;  l)f  puss.  Mt.ssin), 
or  it  may  be  sufficiently  aocoanted  for  siioply  from 
peeallaritiee  «f  cootlitatioii.  Then  b  no  need  to  ex- 
plain the  "t^ivin)^  np  of  the  {^ho5t"  as  a  miracle  (Heb. 
V,  7?),  or  say  with  Cyjirian,  Prrrew/o  camijicu  ojfido, 
npir  tnin  t]>onte  dimmi  (  I'/r.  /)fmrtr).  Still  lejis  can 
the  oommon  cavil  of  inlkleltty  be  thought  noteworthy, 
ifiMeb  Ind  oar  Loid  bean  In  •  twoon,  the  |il«rdog  of  U> 
perieafdiiim  (proved  hy  the  appearance  of  lymph  and 
Uood)  would  have  ensured  death.  (Sec  Eschenhach, 
d^pviff.  Med.  de  SemUore  non  ajipareTtti  r  sol  vert  mor- 
MO^  nd  Qranar,  Ih  maiU  Ckritti  nm  tjpwpticdf  quoted 
byJahnlnlib  AKJrvH.)  (See  below.)  Pilate  ca. 
prt'sihj  snfis  fi'-'l  himself  of  the  actual  deiith  hy  question- 
ing the  centurion  i^I.irk  xv,  44);  and  the  on]i^!<ion  of 
llie  lircakin^'  of  the  leg*  in  this  case  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  ^pe  (£xod.  xU,  46).  Other  modes  of  haat- 
mSmg  deafh  w«re  lii;htl^K  tree  nndar  the  cvoh 
dhcoee  the  nicknames  Sarmmtitii  and  Srmarii,  Tert. 
Apobg.  50),  or  letting  loose  wild  beasts  on  the  crucified 
(Suet.  AVr.  4't) 

Generally  the  body  was  sofierod  to  mi  on  the  erase 
(OleMO,  Ttm.  Q.  MS;  811.  Ttal.  tIH, UK)  bjr  the  ae> 
tion  of  sun  and  rain  (Herod,  iii,  12),  or  to  bo  devoured 
by  birds  and  beasts  (Apul.  de  Aur.  Ann.  6;  Horace, 
£p.  i,  48 ;  Juvenal,  xiv,  77).  Sepulture  was  gen- 
erally therefore  forbidden  (Pliny,  Jlist.  XaL  zxzri, 
9i\  llnni^  It  nigftft  bo  fpnantad  as  a  tpeeial  flrvw  or 
on  grand  occasions  (Ulp.  1.  ix.  A-  ojf.  Ptuoom.').  But, 
in  consequence  of  Deut.  xxi,  t2,  '23,  an  exprees  nation- 
al exception  was  made  in  favor  of  the  JeWB  (llatt. 
xxvii,  58 ;  coinp.  Joecph.  War,  iv,  5, 2). 

IV.  PatMogg^U  only  remains  to  Ufntk  of  Urn 
manner  of  death,  and  the  kind  of  physical  suffering  en- 
dured, which  we  shall  very  lirierty  abridge  from  the 
treatise  of  tlie  pti ysjcian  Kichter  (in  Jahn's  /iifjl.  .4  rch.). 
These  are,  1.  The  nimatural  pottition  and  violent  ten- 
sion of  the  bodytWhleh  eanse  a  painful  sensation  fram 
the  least  motion.  2.  The  nails,  being  driven  through 
psrts  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  are  ftall  of  nftrrs  ami 
tfinditn*  (and  yet  at  a  distanco  from  the  heart),  crcat*- 
the  most  exquisite  anguish.  8.  The  exposure  of  so 
many  wounds  and  laesrationt  brings  on  inflaBinnllon, 
which  tends  to  become  gangrene,  and  every  moment 
increases  the  poignancy  of  suffering.  4.  In  the  dif*- 
tended  part-  uftfu'  I'oJy  nmrc  Mi.i.il  [lows  thniii._;h  the 
arteries  tlian  can  be  carried  back  into  the  veins :  benoe 
too  much  blood  llnds  Its  way  fhnn  Ae  aoitn  into  the 
head  and  stomach,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head 
become  pressed  and  swollen.  The  genornl  olistmction 
of  circulation  M'hich  ensues  causes  an  inti  rn  il  excite- 
ment, exertion,  and  anxiety  more  intolerable  than 
death  itoelf.  5.  The  inexpresaible  misery  tiXgndiiaOff 
mcrttmrng  and  lingering  anguish.  To  all  this  we  nuy 
add,  6.  Burning  and  ni;;ing  thirst. 

Death  by  crucifixion  (phycically  considen  <I)  there- 
fore to  be  attributed  to  the  sympathetic  fever  which  is 
endtsd  by  the  woonds,  and  •ggravntsd  b7  ezposdrs  to 
the  weather,  privation  of  water,  and  the  painfully  oon- 
jitr.iined  position  of  the  body.  Traumatic  fever  corre- 
spnud)*,  ill  intensity  and  in  character,  t/i  tin-  Ici  .il  in- 
llammation  of  the  wound.  In  the  first  stage,  while  the 
Inflnnnnation  of  Xb»  wound  is  characterised  by  beat, 
swelling,  and  great  pain,  the  fever  is  highly  inflamma- 
tory-, ond  the  sufferer  complains  of  heat,  throbbing 
headache,  intense  tliir^t,  rc-tli-ssness,  and  an.xiety. 
As  soon  as  suppuration  sets  in,  the  fever  somewhat 
nbatsa,  and  gradoally  ceases  as  sopparstion  diminishes 
and  the  stage  of  cicatrization  approaches.  But  if  the 
wound  be  prevented  from  healing,  and  suppuration 
continue,  the  fever  asaunies  a  hectic  character,  and  will 
!<ooncr  or  later  exhaust  the  powers  of  life.  When,  how- 


ever, the  inflammation  of  the  wound  is  so  intcase  as  to 
produce  mortification,  nerrons  depression  is  the  imni*> 
diato  BiiniUMBiw;  aadtfte  caaMof  this  oxeaarfvn 

inflammation  of  the  wound  still  continnes,  as  is  the 
case  in  crucilixion,  the  sufferer  rapidly  sinks.  He  is 
no  longer  sensible  of  pain,  but  bis  anxiety  and  .sense 
of  prostcstian  are  excessive;  hieooogb  supervenes,  his 
skfai  Is  moistened  with  a  cold  danuny  sweat,  and  death 
ensues.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  death  on  the  cro^? 
must  have  taken  place  in  an  ordinarily  healthy  consti- 
tution. The  wounds  in  themselves  were  not  fatal; 
but,  as  long  as  tbs  nails  remained  in  them,  the  inflain> 
matioo  must  have  increased  in  Intenrfty  untfl  H  pro- 
dtice<I  gangrene.  The  period  at  which  death  r>rrurrej 
wa.s  very  variable,  afi  it  dejjended  on  tlie  con-titiition 
of  the  sufferer,  as  well  as  on  the  degree  of  ex|posuTe 
and  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  may,  however,  be 
asserted  that  death  would  not  take  place  nntU  tte  loed 
inflammation  h  id  run  its  course  ;  .•iml  tliough  thispnv 
cess  may  be  nun  li  h.i.ftflned  by  fatigue  and  the  altei^ 
nate  exposure  ti  '  the  ray.s  of  the  sun  and  the  cold  night 
air,  it  is  not  completed  before  forty^eight  boors,  under 
opfflnarjr  clfcnmitancas,  and  in  Iwaltby  censl Hiillmst 

so  that  we  may  consider  f  hirtv-Fix  hours  to  lie  the  ear- 
liest p(!rio<l  at  wlu<-h  crucifixion  would  o(  ca.sion  death 
in  a  healthy  adult.  It  can  not  be  objected  that  tlie 
heat  of  an  Eastern  climate  may  not  have  been  duly 
consideffed  In  fho  ahore  esliniate,  for  many  eaaes  are 

recorded  of  persons  having  sur rived  a  much  longer 
time  than  is  here  nieutiiiiied,  oven  as  long  as  eight  or 
nine  da%'8.  Euseliiiis  {llUl.  Ecdfs.  iii,  8)  say^  th^ 
maqy  of  the  martyrs  in  Egj'pt,  who  were  crucified  wiS 
their  beads  downward,  perilled  by  hangar.  The  want 
of  water  was  a  much  more  Important  privation.  It 
must  have  caused  the  sufferer  inexpressible  anguish, 
and  have  contriliuted  in  no  slight  digne  to  haitto 
death.— Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto^  s.  v. 

Bereral  endnant  wiilei*  had  oeenpied  fhanmlTes 
with  the  physiology  of  our  .Saviour's  passion,  if  we  may 
so  express  (lurfclves,  before  the  "  scientilic"  method 
of  trcjitinj^  it  was  rcMirtod  to;  such  Mere  Scheucbzer, 
Mead,  Bartholinus,  Vogler,  Triller,  Bichter,  and  £s- 
eheabaeh.  Bat  a  mneb  fbller  and  mom  exact  inT«sd> 
gation  baa  since  been  made  hy  the  two  Gmners,  fii- 
ther  and  son,  the  latter  of  whom  first  wrote  under  the 
din  (  til  in,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  former.  Thi  -f  cir- 
lier  authors  have  collected  all  tbst  medical  analogies 
eonld  Amdsh  tawaida  esteblishing  the  character  of 
our  Saviour's  sufferings  and  the  realitj'  of  his  death. 
"  The  pulmon.ar>%  and  other  veins  and  arteries  atmot 
the  he.irt  and  chest,  by  the  abundinicH  of  lilocxl  ti"w. 
ing  thitber,  and  tlaere  accumulating,  must  have  add- 
ed ftlglitAil  bodOy  snflMng  to  tlie  angnisii  of  mind 
produced  by  the  overpowering  burden  of  our  sins" 
\(\.  G.  Hichteri  DUserdiiwnM  Quatuor  Mfdica,  Got- 
tiiii:.  177').  p,  !i7\.  Hut  this  gen^sral  suffering  mn.'t 
have  made  a  relative  impression  upon  different  indi- 
vidoab ;  and,  as  Charles  Gruner  well  observes,  the  cf> 
feet  it  produced  upon  two  hardy  and  hardened  thieves, 
brought  out  fresh  fnim  prison,  must  naturally  have 
iK-en  very  ditferent  from  that  on  our  Saviour,  whose 
frame  and  temperament  were  of  a  very  opposite  chsr- 
aetar;  who  had  been  prarloosly  suffering  a  night  of 
tortures  and  restless  fidigoa;  who  had  been  wrestling 
with  mental  agony  till  one  of  the  rarest  phenomen* 
had  been  caused — a  bloody  sweat ;  %vlio  luu^t  hji\  r  felt 
to  the  most  acute  degree  of  intensity  all  the  menul  ag- 
giaTathm  of  Us  punishment  ite  shame  and  ignominy, 
and  the  distress  of  his  pious  mother,  and  few  fititltfol 
friends  (C.  F.  Gnincri  Cimmentntio  Antiquaria  -VtBftl 
de  Jem  Cristi  m^trtf  v,  ra  mm  fimulnln.  ILila-,  l>i i.',  p. 
80-45).  To  these  he  might  have  added  other  rvticc> 
tkms,  as  tliat  aor  Saviour  was  evidentlf  wlmncd  be- 
yond other  persons  in  similar  circnmstances,  seeing  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  bis  cross,  as  criminals 
led  to  execution  were  always  able  to  do ;  and  if  the 
men  whom  we  are  answering  sn{q;iose  our  Lord  to  hare 
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only  fallen  Into  a  trance  htm  «xh.m';titin.  thi-y  have 
maiiifudtly  no  right  tu  judge  from  other  cu^c s,  fur  in 
thflOl  even  this  did  nut  occur.  The  yoangcr  Ciruner 
gon  ninutelj  into  all  the  Hii&Ueat  drcnmituices  of 
the  purion,  examining  tiiem  a*  objects  of  medical  jn- 
rispruilcnci',  atui  {i.irtii-iilarly  t.ikf«  mj^niz.inco  of  the 
Stroke  inriitted  by  the  .noldior  s  lance,  iie  shows  the 
gnat  prohability  of  the  wound  having  been  in  the  left 
sida,  and  from  below  tzaaavenalj  upward;  ba  demon* 
aftntea  tliat  aodi  a  atrolta,  inflicted  bjr  the  roboat  aim 

of  a  Romaaaoldlcr.  «  ith  a  (thort  lancp,  fur  the  cross  was 
not  raided  mnchfroiu  the  ground,  must,  in  any  hy|H>th- 
aaU,  have  oocaaloned  a  deadly  wound.  Up  to  thi.^ 
moment  ho  anppoaaa  oar  Savioiir  may  have  been  »tUl 
Ciintly  aUre,  becaitae  otberwiae  tlio  Mood  wodd  not 
have  flowed,  and  l>ccauj«<>  the  loud  rry  which  he  uttered 
is  a  symptom  of  a  syncope  from  too  gr<<at  a  congestion 
of  blood  at)Out  the  heart.  But  this  wound,  which,  from 
the  flowing  of  blood  and  water,  bo  sappoeea  to  have 
been  In  the  eavl^  of  the  cheet,  muit,  aoeordlnKto  liim, 
liavc  been  necpwarily  fat:d.  Tirinus  and  other  com- 
nientitors,  as  well  as  many  phy^iciuns,  Gruner,  liar- 
tholinus,  Triller,  and  E>>chenliach,  suppose  this  water 
to  have  been  hrmpb  Crom  the  pericaidiunt.  Vogler 
(J^ytiologia  Bklorim  Ptmlom$,  Helnwt  IfiSA,  p.  44) 
fupii'i-'s  it  to  have  Ix-en  scniin  sfjmratod  from  the 
I>1(h;.1.  Hut  fn>m  the  manner  in  whicli  ttie  ajHi^^tle  John 
mentions  this  mystical  flow,  and  from  the  concurrent 
aentiment  of  all  antiquity,  we  most  admit  aomething 
more  than  s  mere  phrsical  erenl.  Riehter  oboerrea 
th  it  the  abundant  gu-Ii  'if  the  !  lon<l  and  water,  "  non 
ut  in  morttiis  lieri  stiU-t,  Icntuni  ft  i^nimosum,  wd  ca- 
lentem  adhuc  et  flexilem,  tam<(uam  cx  calentlaeimo 
misericordias  fonta,"  moat  be  considered  pretematuml, 
and  deeply  symbt^eal.  Cbriadan  Onmer  goea  over 
the  fsanie  ground,  nml  annvrers,  utep  by  step,  the  addi- 
tional olijectinns  of  an  anonymous  irapugncr.  Ho 
shows  that  the  words  u.sed  \>y  .lahn  to  express  the 
wound  inflicted  bjr  the  lance  are  often  uaed  to  denote  a 
mortal  oBo;  ha  prarea  tfmt,  oren  aappeeing  Urn  death 
of  Christ  to  have  been  in  the  fir»t  in!<tance  apparent, 
the  intliction  of  merely  a  slight  wountl  would  have  Ix^n 
fatal,  bccauso,  in  s_\nicopo  or  trance  arisitig  from  Ihm  of 
blood,  any  venesection  would  be  considered  aucb  ^Vm' 
SebB  MorHt  Jam  CMtH  verm,  pw  C7, 77,  aq.);  and  that, 
in  fine,  so  far  from  the  spirco  or  un^uento  used  in  em- 
l>alniiu(;,  or  the  rlote  chaml>er  of  the  tomb,  being  fitting 
restorativ  c>  tn  a  f>erson  in  a  trance,  they  would  l>e  the 
nMWt  aecure  instmmenta  for  converting  apparent  into 
real  deati^  Inr  aoibcatloB.  To  this  we  may  add  Ea- 
chenbach's  obscTA'ation  (Srnpta  Mtdi.Jnhlira,  Hostock, 
1779,  p.  l-X)  that  there  i.i  no  well-recorded  ins-tance  of 
a^Cope  la.^tlng  more  than  one  <lay,  whereas  here  it 
must  have  laated  three ;  and  also  ttiat  even  this  period 
would  not  hare  bees  anfldeiit  to  rmtow  to  atrength 
and  health  a  fhime  which  had  undergone  the  shatter- 
i\v^  tortures  of  crucifixion  and  the  enfeebling  induence 
of  syncojii'  from  I  i-^  uf  Mo<m1.  A  consideration  not 
noticed  by  any  of  these  auUiors  seems  to  decide  the 
point  of  the  depth  of  tlie  wound,  and  place  tj^ond  denbC 
that  it  could  not  be  snperlicial,  but  itiuxt  have  enti  n  d 
the  cavity.  Our  Saviour  distin^ni-»Iics  the  wounil:<  in 
hi-  hands  from  that  of  his  ^'ido  by  dc.iiriiiL:  Thoina*  to 
measure  the  former  by  Ua  finger,  and  the  latter  by  the 
fnaertion  ti  Ma  hand  (John  xx,  fT).  This,  therefore, 
moat  have  been  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  fingers 
on  the  ontalde.  Bat  for  a  lance,  wliich  tapered  very 
gently  from  the  pf)int,  to  leave  a  scar  or  incision  on  the 
flesh  of  such  a  breadth,  at  least  four  or  five  indtea  must 
liATa  penetrated  Into  the  body,  a  anppoaition  qidte  fo- 
compatil)1e  with  a  snperficial  or  flesh  wound.  Of 
course,  this  reasoning  is  with  those  who  admit  the  en- 
tire historj'  of  the  pa'-xion  and  subsequent  appearance 
of  our  Saviour,  but  deny  tiis  real  death  |  and  such  are 
the  adversariaa  of  tlie  Groncra. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  here  to  Introduce  a  r,i»e  which 
XD»y  confirm  some  of  the  foregoing  obscrvatiuos.  It 


Is  an  account  of  a  <  rticified  ^fameluke,  or  Turkish  ser* 
vant,  publiflied  by  Kusegartvn  {Chrett,  Arab,  Lipe. 
IH.'H,  p.  05 ),  from  an  Arabic  manuscript  entitled 
''The  Jieudow  of  FUnetn  amd  tktfragnmt  Odowr." 
The  oanative,  after  quoting  the  antnoritiea,  aa  ia  vao* 
al  in  Arabic  hi^tur;'  -,  [in>ci>ctlM  as  follows  :  •'  It  is  said 
that  he  had  kille«i  liis  inaitcr  for  some  cause  or  other, 
and  he  was  crucitied  on  the  banks  of  the  river  liarada 
£Bandaj,  under  the  caatla  of  Dantaaena,  with  liis  face 
tamed  towards  the  east.   His  hands,  arms,  and  feet 

were  nailiMl,  and  he  remained  so  from  midday  on  Fri- 
day to  the  same  hour  on  .Sunday,  when  he  died.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  strength  and  prowess ;  he  liad 
been  engaged  with  hia  master  in  mcred  war  at  Aakelon, 
where  lie  alow  grmt  nnmlien  of  the  FVanka  {  ami  whan 
very  yoiiii^  h>-  hai!  killed  a  lion.  Several  extnoidliMp 
ry  tliin^H  occurred  ut  hit  being  nailed,  as  thi^  he  gave 
hiin*elf  up  without  resistance  to  the  cro^is,  and  without 

complaint  atretclied  out  bU  bands,  which  were  nailed, 
and  after  tham  hIa  ftott  he  in  tlw  mean  thne  looked 

on,  and  did  not  ntter  a  groan,  or  change  his  counte- 
nance, or  move  his  limbs.''  Thus  we  see  a  person,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  remarkable  for  his  tuirdiho«>il  and 
atrangtli,  innred  to  milituy  fatigue,  nay,  ao  strong  that 
we  ar«  toM,  la  another  part  of  the  namtlva^  that  "ba 

moved  his  feet  aliout,  though  nailed,  till  he  loosened 
the  fasteningH  of  the  nail.*,  so  that,  if  they  had  not  l)ecn 
well  secured  in  the  wood,  be  would  have  drawn  them 
out;"  and  yet  1m  coold  not  endure  the  auflisring  more 
than  alght^nd-lbity  hoora.  But  tiia  most  Intareatlag 

circumstance  in  this  narration,  and  the  illustration  <  f 
the  scrii'tural  narrative  principally  in  view,  ia  the  fact, 
not  mentioned  liy  any  ancient  de*.cril>er  of  this  punisb- 
mant,  that  the  principal  torture  endured  by  this  aer- 
Tant  was  that  of  thtnt,  preclsaly  aa  fa  Uitlmalad  in  the 
Oospel  history  (John  xix,  28).  For  the  Anibic  narra- 
tor tlius  proceeds:  "I  have  heard  this  from  one  who 
witnessed  it — and  be  thus  remained  till  he  died,  patient 
and  ailent,  without  wailing,  bat  looUng  around  him  to 
flia  right  and  to  thalafti  upon  the  people.  Botbebagi* 

ged  for  water,  andwme  wa«  given  him  ;  and  the  hearta 
of  the  i>er>plc  were  melted  with  com|>a.H»ion  for  tiini,  and 
with  pity  on  one  of  God's  creatures,  who,  yet  a  lM)y,  was 
anflforing  under  so  grievooa  a  trial.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  water  waa  flewteg  anmnd  him,  and  he  gaaed  mpen 
it,  and  longed  for  one  drop  of  it  .  .  .  and  he  complain- 
ed of  thirst  all  the  lirst  tby,  after  which  he  was  silent, 
for  God  gave  him  strengtli." — Bastow,  s.  v. 

Varioua  theories  have  therefore  been  propoeed  to  ac- 
eoont  fbt  the  apeedy  death  «f  Chilat  npoB  the  eroaa. 
That  it  did  not  occur  simply  and  directly  fntm  the  cru- 
cifixion is  evident  from  the  altove  statements,  and  from 
the  surprise  of  Pilate  that  it  had  taken  place  so  s<ion, 
wlien  the  thieraa  crucified  at  the  same  time  had  not 
expired.  The  nana!  tiwory  attribotee  hia  acdden  death 
to  a  voluntarr  surrender  of  his  own  life,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  Imj  favon-d  by  the  expression  "yielded  or  'gave' 
up  the  ghost,"  aiufKt  [n-opt^ww]  to  irviv/ia,  Matt, 
xxvii,  60 ;  John  xix,  30),  and  alao  by  hia  dcdaxations 

eoneemtnghia  **  hyteg  down  hia  lMr(nOM('4*'^ 

xhv,  John  X,  11,  15, 17).  But,  aside  fVom  the  ioappo- 
siteness  of  these  passages  (the  same  terma  being  often 
used  of  ordinary  decease  and  of  voluntary  submissiioD 
to  a  violent  death),  thia  view  ia  derogatory  to  the  char- 
aeter  of  Chriat  (who  la  ttaa,  In  aflhet,  made  a  anidde), 
and  incnn'-i-itcnt  with  the  expressions  concerning  the 
guilt  of  his  murderers  (who  arc  tiius  made  only  acces- 
sories or  assistants).  The  most  probable  ex|ilanatioii 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Christ  is  that  proposed  and  ex- 
tanatrely  argned  by  Dr.  Stroud  (TVeoftse  on  tke  Phyt- 
ieat  Cauff  o  f  thr  Dmlh  ofChritt,  Lond.  1847),  who  at- 
tributes it  to  H  j.ropcr  nipturt'  of  thf  heart,  a  pathologi- 
cal accident,  which  he  thus  describes  (p.  Ks) :  "Thi' 
immediato  cause  ia  a  aodden  and  violent  contraction 
of  one  of  Aa  vantrtdai^  nananj  tho  bfl,  on  tfaa  eolnmn 
of  bloo<l  thrown  into  it  by  a  similar  contraction  of 
the  corrcspondiog  auricle.    Prevented  from  returning 
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iMckward  hj  the  iatanrvniiig  Ttlv*,  and  not  finding  a 
rafkhot  outlet  Ibrward  in  the  connected  erten',  the 
Uood  teicts  apiinst  the  ventricle  it.oi'lf,  which  is  con- 
teqnonUy  torn  open  at  the  jtoint  of  ^n>atc.«t  distention, 
orlflMt  resistance,  by  the  influence  of  iti*  own  reflected 
fbtoe.  A  quaotiijr  of  blood  is  beieby  disdtayged  into 
the  pericnrdinm,  end,  having  no  nwmi  to  eoeape  ftma 
that  capsule,  st«ip><  t!ie  circulittion  1)_v  conijirc'sinu'  the 
heart  from  without,  and  induces  almost  instintaiKoiis 
death.  In  joung  and  vigoroaa  snbjectJ*,  the  blood  thus 
eoUected  in  the  pericardium  soon  dividea  into  its  con- 
stitaent  parts,  namelr,  a  pale,  wateiy  liquid  calkd  M- 
nini,  lui'l  i\  pofl  clottwl  f-iil>>t;inrr>  of  a  doep  red  oolor, 
called  rrassanientum  ;  but,  excejit  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances of  extravasation,  this  distinct  separation 
of  the  blood  it  seldom  witnessed  in  the  dead  body." 
Thb  expbuMtion  meets  ell  the  clrcnnisUncee  «f 

Christ'*  jin^ision.  The  vinlonce  of  his  eniofinns  wa.<! 
eufhciiMit  to  burot  ojHjn  tho  heart,  as  Dr.  Stroml  chows 
by  a  multitude  of  examples  of  immediate  death  from 
flttdden  mental  aff»ctions ;  and  this,  as  a  aecpndaiy 

of  tfwaangtiine- 

ous  perspiration  in  the  garden  from  similar  emotions. 
See  l$uwi»Y  SvvE.vT.  It  explains  the  suddenness  of 
Christ's  death,  so  evident  in  all  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives, as  weU  as  ita  early  oocomnce,  ao  sorprising  to 
PHate.  The  lond  ahrteka  that  fanmediately  preo^M 

dissnliition  were  nt  onro  the  expression  of  the  mental 
jaroxv-ni  (Matt.  xxviiiTK);  Murk  xv,  37),  and  the  ef- 
fort of  nature  to  relieve  the  system  from  the  sense  of 
suffocation  consequent  upon  tlie  congestion  of  blood  at 
the  heart  Tlda  will  also  aceonnt  flw  the  presence  of 
"water"  (wrum),  as  well  as  "Idoo'l"  (n vvw/vir^/f/m), 
in  n  commingled  yet  distinct  state,  within  tlie  pericar- 
dium, and  discharged  at  the  orifice  made  by  the  sol- 
dier's spear  (John  six,  84),  since  no  blood  would  flow 
from  a  woond  in  a  oorpsa'a  vtnt$.   See  Blood  aitd 

V.  LUeraturt, — An  explanation  of  the  other  circum- 
stances attending;;  tho  crucifixion  belongs  rather  to  a 
commentazy  than  a  dictionary.  The  ateertion  of  Pau* 
Ins  and  others,  that  the  /brl  were  not  nailed  (Cnrtlnfl, 

/>»'  clitrit  Domitii,  Antw.  IfiTO),  is  amply  refuted  by 
Winer  (De  jxdnm  ujhrione.  Lips.  1H46)  and  others. 
For  the  detailed  ineidontn  in  our  Saviour's  case,  sec 
Jesus;  and  compare  Uase,  Ldbm  Jtmt^  §  116.  On  the 
types  and  propbedes  of  It,  besldea  those  addoeed,  see 
Cvpr.  TfMim.  ii,'20.  On  tho  rt'^urrortion  of  tho  snint-!, 
sec  Lij^htfoot,  ad.  Matt,  xxvii,  b'l  (there  is  a  nionofrrai)h 
by  Gcl>averiu8 — Dinti  rt.  df  l{enur.  $anctorvm  mm  Chris- 
to,  in  his  Comment,  MiacdL  No.  6).  See  Bbsorrec^ 
mm.  On  ether  concomitant  pralBideft,  tee  flehmt- 

gen,  Ilor.  IJehr.  ft  Trtlmud.  vi.  H,  S.  Sre  DAnKNTss; 
Eaktiiqdakk.  The  chief  awieni  autlioritics  may  lie 
found  in  Lipsius,  De  Cruet  (Antwerp,  \hx'.\  liilM,  and 
since);  see  also  in  Fabric.  BibHogr.  Antiquar.  (Ilamk 
1700),  p.  766  aq.  t  and  eepedally  Friedlieh,  ArdUMo- 

gle  dor  UHetUgurhichtf  rnonn,  ISJ.S).  On  the  points 
in  which  oar  Lord's  cru<?iiixi<iti  differed  fnnn  the  ordi- 
nary Jewish  customs,  sec  Othonis  Ltr.  I'abbinicum,  s. 
v.  SoppUcia;  Bynieas,  De  Morte  J,  ChrUti;  Yossins, 
ffam.  Pttuiemii  Carpxov,  Apparat.  {frit.  p.  691,  sq. 
etc.;  Salmasins,  De  Crticr  (I,  K.  IfilQ;  nartholiniis, 
D'-  latfrr  Chritti  aperto  (1,.  H.  lG40  i;  also  De  Cruce 
Chritti  (Amst.  1670,  L.  B.  1898);  Zol)el,  in  the  JTdlpes. 
fur  biU.  Interpret,  ii,  821  aq.  See  Ciiosa. 
There  are  monoftrapbs  in  Latin  on  the  following 

points  connected  with  the  subject :  on  the  rro«s  itself, 
by  Baudissiw  (Viteb.  167.3),  Cellarius  (Ziz.  1(;77),  Cyiv 
rian  (Helmst.  1699),  Freiesleben  (.len.  1C62),  Gennar 
(Thorun.  1787).  Geselios  (Up«al.  1682),  Gleich  (Lips. 
1704),  Liperuis  (Sedln.  1876),  Ortlob  (Tlteh.  1666),  N|. 
bnsius  (Colon.  1644),  Paschius  (Viteh.  16«6),  Kichtcr 
(Zittan,  1776),  Vcrporten  (Frcft.  ad  V.  175;t),  Gretscr 
(In.^olst.  159H  irv.-.X  id.  (ib.  1610),  Lipsius  (Antwerp, 
1695, 1608,  AmsU  1670),  Bosios  (Antw.  1617),  Bomitius 
CVit.  1844X  Bahuaslns  CL.B.  1646X  Lange  (Vtt.  1660), 


Ijimy  (fTarm.  Ev.  p.  678  sq.);  on  the  cnclflzkm  gen- 
erallv,  hv  Snddans  (Jcn.1707),  Dllher (Norimb.  1642), 
GerhanlVRost.  ICG-J).  Vn^'ler  (Helmst.  1 693).  Ver>teeg 
(Traj.  ad  Kh.  KiiO),  Lvdius  (Dortrac.  1672,  Zutphen, 
1701),  id.  (Tr.  ad  R.  1701  \  Mtdhurht  (^IHU.  Brtm.  I,  i; 
III,  iii),  Margalitha  (Frcft.  ad  V.  1706),  Hercbenios 
(Dnisb.  1723),  two  anonymous  fascicuR  (Dnsseldorf, 
]7:!0),  Westhovius  (L.  B.  173:1).  Sturm  (Hal.  17fi3>, 
Ilessler  (Sondersh.  1770),  Fremcry  (17H>i),  Zoliel  (in 
Germ.  Mur/.fur  WW.  Intcrj>rrt.  i,  •2\  l>«ner  (in  Genu. 
NOmb.  1818),  Jongh  (Tr.ad  Kh.  1827),  Ilug  (in  Germ. 
Frmb.  XeUadir.  1881),  flefaarf  (Uucop.  im6),  EngeU 
mann  (Cygn.  1679),  Haberkom  (Grcfs.  1656),  Kor- 
tholt  (Kilon.  1687).  iVitiu-  (Lips.  1607).  Habichorst 
(Host.  1681X  Mieg  (lleidvlb.  lt,Hl\  Niej^eneck  (Ro*t. 
1700),  Uafemng  (Viteb.  1789),  Moebius  (Ups.  1689), 
Scharf  (Leneopelr.  1668),  Stosch  (FMI.  ad  1769), 
A'ifriti^'.i  {()b*$.  sarr.  ii,  ;>'4  sfj.") ;  on  the  infamy  of  the 
puni^hnlent,  by  Ileiike  (Ilclmst.  ]7^5),  Jetze  (Star^ 
1761),  I.ange  (Lubcc,  1729);  on  the  time  of  Chlist'a 
crucifixion  Qn  recondliatioa  of  the  discrepancy  b»> 
tween  MatlE  xv,  35,  and  John  xix,  14),  by  Keil  (Lipa. 
177«  17Hfi),  Liolknocht  (Giess.  172r,),  Michaelis  (ta 
Germ.  J/amb.  liild.  iii,  2),  Rey|)er  {Thes.  Dis$.  ii,  241^ 
.Schwarz  (Lips.  1778),  Moriiius  (Lugd.  B.  ]r>H6,  1698), 
Osionder  (Tubingen,  1748),  Pauli  (Ualie,  1744, 175S), 
Woerger  (m  Menethen.  Tlemw.  tt,  S77X  Wolf  (Lips. 
1760),  Zeibich  (in  Gennan.  T  jiz.  1713\  Zeltner  (three 
diss.,  Altorf.  1720,  1721,  1724),  Knittcl  (in  Gennao, 
lib.  1755),  Horn  (Havn.  1780),  Khein  (in  Gem., 
Lpz.  ;  on  Christ's  thirst  and  drink  on  the  crosi, 
by  Bauer  (Viteb.  1714),  DeyUng  (Obte.  1,  tlT),  Faher 
(i  oiiii.  n.  Itl'H  y  Hntten  (Gulwn.  1671).  Leo  (Lencop. 
17:1/,  Neumann  (Vlteb.  1688),  Pipping  (Lips.  1<,88>, 
Rausch  (Jena,  17113),  Schlegel  (in  German,  Hcnke'» 
Maga».  iv,  2;'8  291^  Walch  ((He*,  m  Matlh.  p.  101 
-188);  on  his  praver  fat  Us  anrderert,  liy  Msrdi 
{Si,n.  Dim.  p.  808,  828).  PfofT  (Tub.  1746) ;  on  his  de- 
hpairing  cry,  by  Hocjifner  (Lips.  1641),  Frischmuth 
(Jen.  16G3),  Niemann  (Jen.  1671),  Scharf  (Vit.  1671X 
LockcrwiU  (Viteb.  16H)),  Olearius  (Lipa.  1688X  the 
same  (ib.  1688, 1736),  Deutsefamami  (Vltab.  1695), 
\Vin?low  (l!:i\To,  170i^\  KmjestrftB  (Lond.  17S8), 
Lugcr  (.Ien:i,  17.);i),  I.eui  ke  (l  ip*.  1758),  Weissmann 
(Tub.  171(1),  Sommel  (Lund.  1774),  Wickenhofer  (in 
Germ.,  Zitmnermann's  JUonaltek,  1822,  No.  24);  m 
his  eommending  hia  tpbft  to  the  Father,  by  WeOn 

(Lip-:.  1726;  again  Gott.  17)1');  on  his  ^o-calfrd  "la.st 
M'ven  words,"  by  Frocrj>en  (.\r^'<  nf .  1625 ),  l>annhauer 
(ill.  1641),  l.;ini;e  (Lips.  16.»1),  Mavcr  (Gr^-ph.  170<;), 
CrQger  (\it.  1726),  Vindte  (Tr.  ad  Kh.  1848);  on  tha 
presence  of  Maiy,  by  £oni  (Opne.  B,  816-8SS);  em 
the  perf(irntir)n  of  the  hands  and  feet,  by  F<iiit.naa 
(Atnst.  lt>41),  Stemler  (Dresd.  17-11 );  on  tho  l  unrturo 
by  tho  spear,  bv  Sagittarius  (Jena,  1673;  also  in  Tkrs. 
Mm.  Amtt.  ii,'881-7X  Bartbolinus  (L.  B.  1646.  Lipa. 
1684,  1888,  Fref.  Ifi61),  Ftaa  (Hclmat.  1678),  Qna»> 
stedt  (Viterli.  1678>,  \>  edel  (Jen.  1686'),  Jacobi  (lips. 

Suantcnius  (Ros-t.  li'M',),  lx*siher  (Vit.  1697), 
Triller  (\'it.  177ri);  on  the  dlBcharge  from  the  wound, 
by  Kocber  (Dresd.  1697),  Ritter  (Vit.  1687),  Escbca. 
bach  (Roat  1776),  Cblovina  (Vit.  1«78);  on  the  madb 
cal  aspects  of  the  death,  hy  Voglcr  ^*lm.«tadt,  1673), 
Westphal  (Gryp«*v.  1771),  Richter  (Gott.  1757),  Kic*. 
ling(Krlang.  i767),  Gruner(.Scn.,  Jen,  1h<k).  Jun.,  llaL 
1806),  Stroud  (in  £ngUsh,  London,  1847),  Brobier 
French,  Fkris,  1749%  flwieten  (yien.  1778),  Rnftdaad 
(Germ.,  Wcim.  1791),  Taberger  (Germ.,  Hannor.  1829); 
on  tlie  attf'iitation  of  the  hy-standors,  by  Dietclmaier 
(Altdorf,  1749),  SchottLren  (German,  in  Bidennano'a 
Sd^itaeheH,  iii,  16).  For  other  dissertatioos  on  aaso> 
elated  IneMentr,  aee  FAasovm ;  Prjitb  ;  H ocutsr 
(of  Chhi.st);  Cuown  (or  Tnon>r.s);  Tiiikj-  (  o^  tub 
Cnnsfl) ;  Sahactiiaxi  ;  En.iPsK  ;  EAiiTiigt  AkK  ; 
Vaii.;  Ciintikiom;  Prisoxkk.  etc. 

Cniciger,  Caspab,  one  of  the  most  Ctithfnl  sad 
tmttl  of  Lnthar*s  ooa^Jntois  In  tfaa  RofinBiitfont«M 
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iHnii  tt  Lelpde  Jan.  1, 1604,  of  religions  parenta,  who 

took  p;iins  with  his  education.  In  his  sixteenth  year 
be  embraced  the  doctriDes  of  the  Ucfonnation,  and  i 
•bottt  1521  he  began  to  study  theology  at  Wittenberg 
with  Lotliar  aod  MsImicUkni.  Ha  becaoM  piofoundly 
I  in  Halmir.  In  16M  Iw  mm  oDad  to  ^lagde- 
id  there  tiught  with  great  success  till  15"_'7, 
whui  he  nturned  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  lectured  oq 
the  Scriptures,  and  aid*d  JLather  in  his  translation  of 
dwBUilA.  Hn  una  TnynsMrt  in  aliorthand  writing, 
and  to  thb  fiwnlljr  wa  an  nideMad  ibr  many  of  La- 
ther's  precious  remains.  IIo  diod  in  1.>|S,  a^rd  furty- 
four  years.  His  letters  may  b«  found  in  the  t'orjuu 
Jtfformatorum.  —  Middleton,  Evang.  Itiag. ;  Adam,  Ti- 
to Theohgontm  ;  Piper,  Evangtl.  KaUnder,  1864 ;  I'rea- 
•el,  Caspar  Crudger  nacA  gUkhzeUig«n  Qaetfrn  (Elber- 
lUdt,  1862). 

CrodMit  Albjukdbb,  author  of  the  well-kDown 
Oimnrimet,  w«a  born  In  Abavlean  May  81, 1701,  and 

was  educated  at  Mareschal  College  with  a  viow  to  the 
ministry,  but  alierration  of  mind  caused  his  ti'm])oran.- 
oonfinemcnt  in  an  asylum,  and  prevented  his  entering' 
on  the  ecdeajaiticsl  career.  In  1782  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, andwaa  employed  as  a  dlaaateal  tntar  and  oon«ct- 

or  of  the  press.  He  was  :\iipninted  Ixwksellor  to  the 
queen,  to  whom  in  17.17  he  (k-dirated  liis  OrmjiUtf.  Con- 
corJanct  to  the  Iloly  Sn  ip'urta  of  the  0.  and  X.  Tat., 
which  fim  appeared  in  that  year.  Pecnniaiy  difficul- 
tioa  growing  ent  of  fbe  pnUieation  of  thla  work  now 
incre:\!ii'd  his  insanity,  and  led  to  hi«  tempnrar}'  con- 
tineim  iU,  but  he  escaped  from  Bcthnul  (ireen,  and 
broijj^ht  .m  action  against  the  proprietor  and  physician 
of  the  aajrlom,  who  of  course  obtained  •  Terdict  in 
(halrllniir.  For  the  rest  of  U»  nib  be  was  permitted 
to  renudn  at  libiTty,  and  h(>  returned  with  zeal  to  his 
learned  and  severe  labors,  manifesting  his  strange  ec- 
rnntriLity  in  a  thousand  forms — soliciting  Icntghthood 
from  the  king,  n  seat  in  Fariiament  from  the  people 
of  London,  and  eoortlng  fho  danghtar  of  tiw  lord 

mayor,  but  preserving  uneh.angi^d  his  piety  Hid bonOT' 
olence.  lie  made  a  verbiil  index  to  ,Milton*B  poemS, 
a  Si-ripture  Dirfioruin/,  and  several  religious  works, 
oontioaing  to  the  last  the  emendation  of  his  Concord- 
aaee.  Many  editions  of  this  worlt  hare  since  ap- 
peared. On  November  1,  1770,  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  chamber  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.    See  Coic- 

CORDAXCE. 

Cmmbaugb.  Jork  SAxmEi.,  a  Lutheran  mini.<u 
ter,  was  bom  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  Novemljcr  7, 
IH.'U.  He  graduated  at  I'eiinsylvania  Cdlle^'e,  (;ett>  s- 
burg,  in  1861,  and  the  same  year  was  apiKituted  firin- 
cipal  of  the  High  ScIkk)!,  I^mcaster,  Pa.,  a  i)ositiou  to 
which  he  seemed  specially  adapted.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, he  also  pursued  his  theological  studies  under 
the  direction  of  liev.  Dr,  Raker,  and  in  1H7)3  was  li- 
censed to  prcaeh  the  OospeL  Uis  first  and  only  pas- 
toral charge  was  St.  Jolin*t  (Lotlientn)  Clmvdb,  Lan- 
caster. His  heaitb,  never  ^nry  Tigorous,  began  to 
fUl  under  bis  bibors,  to  wliteb  he  lud  m>  assiduously 
and  successfully  devoted  himself.  He  resigned  his 
charge  in  1H57,  and  accepted  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent for  common  schools  of  Lancaster  County,  in  the 
expectation  that  an  qiporfennity  woald  be  nlforded,  in 
die  active  exercise  required,  for  the  reenscitation  of 

his  liealtli.  His  zeal  and  siiceess  in  the  discharge  of 
his  varied  and  diliicult  duties  were  regarded  by  the 
board  as  uiaupoascd.  Ue  was  a  man  of  nion  than 
fvdinaiy  abOi^,  and  aa  n  taaclier  posoeaaed  peculiar 
qaalMeations.   He  died  Jan.  18, 1869.    "  His  brief 

life,"  says  Dr.  Ilurrowcs,  "  was  a  recird  of  Iciniin^', 
usefulness,  and  honor."  He  published  an  address  on 
Go<i  in  Ilistftry,  delivered  before  the  literary  aociatiaa 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Odlcge  in  18.'j5. 

Crasades,  the  name  given  to  the  religions  wan 
carried  on  from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  to  tlw 
doM  of  tbe  tliittaentb  oontory  by  the  Chiiatlaa  oonn> 

n.-pp 


trfaa  of  Emope  agalml  tte  Mobamnedans  fbr  tbe  eon- 
quest  of  the  Holy  Land.  (In  this  article  we  make 
free  use  of  the  artlde  In  Chamltcrs's  Kncttrli^yadia.') 
From  an  early  period  in  the  hutory  of  the  Chnrch 
it  was  considered  a  pious  act  to  main  a  pUgrimafa 
to  the  Holy  Sepolelne,  and  to  Tlalt  tiia  irmoos  spota 

which  the  Saviour  had  roiiseenited  hy  liis  presence. 
When  I'alestine  wauj  conquered  by  the  Aralis  in  the 
seventh  century,  that  fierce  but  generous  ]>eople  re- 
spected tlie  religious  spirit  of  tlie  pilgrims,  and  allow- 
ed them  to  tmOd  a  cbnreh  and  a  bospita]  In  Jeras^ 
lem.  Under  the  Fatlmides  of  F;;ypt,  who  conquered 
•Syria  about  9H()  A.D.,  the  position  l)oth  of  the  native 
Christian  residents  and  of  the  pilgrims  became  less  fii- 
Torable;  twt  the  oonqnest  of  Jerusalem  in  1078^  and 
the  snb^ttgatioB  of  tte  euuutry  by  bmlal  berdes  of 
Seljuk  Turks  from  the  Caucasus,  rcndere<l  it  intolera- 
ble. The  negrs  of  their  atrocities  prtxluced  a  deep  sen- 
sation over  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  kindled  a 
general  desire  for  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  hands  of  flie infidels.  Tbe  popes  enoouragsd  this 
movement  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  They  saw  in  it 
an  o]iportunity  to  extend  the  Church,  to  re-enforce 
their  power,  and  to  turn  the  warlike  ardor  of  the  \\  est- 
em  princes,  which  so  often  led  to  conflicts  between 
Choidi  and  State,  agafaisl  tiie  Inidalo.  In  1078k  Oa 
Greek  emperor,  Manuel  VII,  sent  to  supplicate  tlw  a^ 
sistanco  of  the  great  iK)i>e,  Gregory  YII,  against  tbe 
TurlLS,  accompanying  his  jK-tition  with  many  cxpres- 
sioiu  of  profound  respect  for  liis  holiness  and  the  Lat- 
in Cbufdi*  Oiegoiy  oerilally  iwpeiidad,  iwt  dfcnui* 
fitancos  prevented  him  from  ever  canjdng  the  vast  do* 
signs  which  he  entertained  into  oxecntion.  The  idea 
t'f  a  i  rii>;uh'  \sag,  however,  revived  by  his  successor 
Urban  II,  an  able  and  humane  man,  whose  sympathies 
were  Idadled  by  ^  Imnlng  leal  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
a  native  of  Amiens,  in  France,  who  had  made  a  pil- 
grimage t*^)  the  Holy  Ijind,  witnessed  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  the  Turks,  and  was  now  traversing  Eu- 
rope, preaching  every  where  to  crowds  in  the  open  air, 
and  pfodndng  tta  nuiet  estrsordinary  entbnabum  bgr 
his  impassioned  descriptions  of  how  pilgrims  were  mnr> 
dered,  roblK-d,  €>r  *)eaten,  how  shrines  and  holy  places 
were  desecrated,  and  how  tuithing  hut  greed  restrained 
the  ruffian  Turks  (who  made  tbe  Christians  pay  heavy 
toxes  for  theb  rbito  to  Jerusalem)  from  destroying 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  exthrpatfaig  OTo^  voatlga  of 

Christianity  in  the  land. 

Fint  CrvMnlr,  Ifi'.ir,  1'm:)0.— When,  by  addresses 
of  I'cter  the  Hermit  and  others,  the  fedlngi  of  Europe 
had  been  soiBclently  baatsd,  two  ooonella  wma  beU  bn 
1<)95,  one  at  Piacenza,  in  May,  and  the  other  at  Cler- 
mont, in  France,  in  November,  to  organize  the  war. 
At  the  second,  at  Clermont,  a  crusade  was  ilefinitcly 
resolved  oo.  The  pope  iumself  delivered  a  stirring  ad- 
dress to  a  Test  mnltitnda  of  clergy  and  lajrmen,  and 
as  he  proceedefl,  the  pent4ip  oniotionB  of  the  crowd 
burst  forth,  and  cries  of  Dtut  Mllf  (Ood  wills  it)  rose 
simultaneiMi-ly  fr  ni  the  whole  audience.  These 
words,  DeuM  cult,  by  the  injunction  of  Urban,  were 
made  the  war-ciyof  tbe  enterprise,  and  every  one  that 
embarked  in  it  wore,  as  a  l)adge,tlie  sign  of  the  cross; 
hence  the  name  Crusade  (Fr.  ermiade,  from  Ijit  enae, 
a  cross).  From  all  parts  of  Europe  thousands  upon 
thousands  hurried  at  the  summons  of  tbe  poiK<  to  en- 
gage in  tbe  bely  war.  In  May,  1096,  the  crusade  was 
actually  begun  by  an  undisciplined  force  of  about 
20,000  foot,  commanded  by  a  Burgundian  gentleman, 
Walter  the  Penniless.  It  marched  tlirouph  Hungary-, 
but  was  cut  to  pieces  by  tbe  natives  of  Bulgaria,  only 
a  few,  among  whom  was  Walter  himselfj  escaping  to 
i  Constantinople.  Tbe  second,  consisting  of  4(^000  men, 
I  women,  and  children,  was  led  by  Peter  tbe  Hermit 
It  followc<l  the  same  route  as  its  prcflece.s.sor,  and 
reached  Constantinople  greatly  reduced.  Here  the 
two  united,  crossed  the  lioKphonis,  mi  l  were  utterly 
ddhated  fay  tbe  Turks  at  Kice,  tbe  capital  of  Bitbynia. 
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A  third  expedition  of  a  siroilar  kind,  eompoAod  of 
16,000  G«nDAiu»  kd  1^  a  priait  named  Gottaclulk, 
wai  tlaaghtered  or  dbpened  in  Hungary,  whieh  also 

proved  tliR  fjravo  of  the  fourth,  a  tcrrilili'  horde,  con- 
sisting of  about  '200,(XK)  wrutthes  from  France,  Eng- 
land, Flandcn,  and  Lorraine^  who  had  swept  along 
through  Germaqy,  committing  bonriUU  isyagea,  Mpe- 
dally  agiiul  tha  J«wi,  whom  Chejr  mnrdend  wftbont 
mercy.  Now,  however,  the  real  Crusaders  made  their 
a))pearancc — the  gentry,  the  yoonianry,  and  the  serfs 
of  feudal  Europe,  under  chiefs  of  the  first  rank  and  re- 
nown. Six  uiniM  appMnd  in  the  field,  mnrcbing 
wpantely,  and  at  conaldenblo  fntomtb  of  tfmo. 
Their  n'>i>ftfive  leaders  were  Clodfrey  df  Houillon, 
duke  of  Lorraiui- ;  ITuj^h  the  Orcat,  cuunt  of  Vuruian- 
dois,  and  brother  of  Thilippc,  king  of  France  ;  Koliert 
CoxUmmw,  dnke  of  Normandy,  the  son  of  WilUun  the 
Oeoqoeror ;  eoont  Bobert  of  Flandersj^  BobemoBd, 
prince  ofTarentum,  son  of  the  famous  iJuiscanl,  mi- 
der  whom  was  Tancred,  the  favorite  hero  of  all  the 
historians  of  the  Crusade ;  and,  lastly,  count  Raymond 
of  Toulouae.  The  pUoe  of  rendesvoia  was  Conatan- 
thople.  The  Qrew  emperor,  Aleadii,  niknid  tfeat  w 
magnificent  a  host — tlierc  were  in  nil  not  less  than 
600,000  men,  exclusive  of  women  and  priest^ — mij^ht 
be  induced  to  conquer  lantln  for  them.it  Irej,  crrnUd 
the  leaden,  asoepting  Tancred  and  count  liaymoud, 
into  eotanidy  adtnoiriadglnff  tfaamadTea  hia  liegaman. 
After  some  time  spent  in  feasting,  the  Crusaders  cro!*s- 
ed  Into  Asia  Minor  (ucwmi«nicd  liy  the  unfortunate 
Peter  the  Hermit),  llere  their  first  ctep  was  tlie  Biej;e 
and  capture  of  Nice,  the  capital  of  Sultan  Soliman, 
JvM  SI,  1097.  This  monarch  waa  alao  defeated  hy 
Bohamond,  Tancred,  and  Godfrey,  at  Durtlieum. 
Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey,  now  crossed  into  Me!>o- 
potaniia,  where  be  obtained  the  principality  of  F^K  -^f-a. 
jUker  aome  time  the  Crusaders  reached  Syria,  and  laid 
dega  to  Aotioeh.  For  aevan  monthe  the  city  bold 
out,  and  the  ranks  of  the  liesiegers  were  fearAilIy  thin- 
ned by  famine  and  disease.  Many,  even  bnivo  war- 
riors, lof.t  hcnrt,  and  Itoijiui  to  de-iort.  Melanchtdy  to 
relate,  among  the  list  of  cowards  waa  the  i*oor  enthii- 
riait  wlw  fead  planned  the  enterpriae.  Peter  was  ao> 
tnally  several  milea  on  bb  way  homo  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  soldiers  of  Tancred,  and  brought  back 
to  undergo  a  puhlir  rciirlmnml.  At  li  n;,'f!i.  nii  the  Sd 
of  June,  1098,  Antioch  was  taken,  and  the  inhnl>itants 
were  massacred  by  the  inftarlatad  Crusaders,  who  were 
in  their  turn  besieged  b^  an  army  of  200,000  Moham- 
medans sent  by  the  Persian  sultan.  Once  more  fam- 
ine and  pestilence  did  tlieir  di'adU-  work.  Multitudes 
also  deserted,  and,  escaping  over  the  walls,  carried  the 
Mwt  «f  the  sad  condition  «f  tiM  Christiana  back  to 
Eonipe.  But  again  victory  crowned  the  eiforts  of  tlie 
besieged.  On  June  2^,  1098,  the  Mohammedans  were 
utterly  ronti  d,  (uid  the  \vay  to  Jerusalem  opened.  It 
was  on  a  bright  summer  morning  (KKW)  that  -10,000 
Crusaders,  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  vast  array 
which  two  years  l<efore  had  laid  siega  to  Nice,  obtain- 
ed their  first  (;liin])se  of  Jerusalem.  On  July  15,  after 
a  sicpe  of  rather  mure  than  fivo  veck-^,  tlie  ^rriiml  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  was  rcalizcrl.  Jerusalem  was 
delivered  ftom  the  hands  of  the  intidel.  Eight  days 
after  the  captaia  of  the  city,  GodAry  of  Booilloa  was 
nnanlmonsly  elected  king  of  Jerusalem. 

Sir^'ii'l  r.rftcd'i'*,  1017.-  In  11!}  tl;(-  prinripality  of 
Edeasa  was  conquered  by  the  emir  of  MohuI,  and  tlie 
duiatiaiis  slaughtered.  His  son  Noureddin  advanced 
todastragr  the  Latin  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Europe  once  more  trembled  with  excitement.  A  sec- 
ond crusade  was  prearlied  by  the  famous  .St.  Bernard, 
abbot  of  Claurvaux,  in  Champagne  ;  and  early  in  1147 
two  enormous  armies,  under  the  command  of  Louis 
VII,  king  of  FrMiae,  and  Conrad  III,  anqMior  of  Gar- 
many,  marched  for  tb»  Holy  I^nd.  Their  tmlted 
numbers  were  estimated  at  l,2no,on0  fi),'l  it  inn-men. 
The  expedition,  nevertheless,  proved  a  total  fsilnre. 


Tlie  Greek  emperor,  Manuel  Comnemt,  was 
and  through  the  treacheiy  of  his  nmfsserian  tha  i 
of  Conrad  was  all  bat  destroyed  by  tlM  Torkt  mar 

Ironiutn.  while  that  of  Louis  was  wrecked  in  the  de- 
files of  the  I'lHidiun  Mountains.  After  a  vain  attempt 
to  reduce  at  first  Damascus  and  subsequently  AsCK> 
Ion,  the  relics  of  this  mighty  host  retotned  to  Eiiropa. 
TkM  Cnmia,  lim-lltt.— Tha  deatli4i1ow  to  the 

kingdom  of  Jcru.«alem  was  given  by  .S  il  ili-Eddir. 
cumuuinly  called  Siiladin,  a  young  KurdiAh  chief,  who 
had  made  himself  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  who  aspin;d  to 
the  presiden<gr  of  the  Mohamnwidin  world,  in  October, 
1187,  Jerasahm  Itself  eapttdating  after  a  dege  of 
fourteen  days.  The  news  of  this  l^d  to  a  third  cru- 
sade, the  chiefs  of  which  were  Frederick  I  (liariiaroj- 
sa),  emperor  of  Germany,  Philippe  Auguste,  king  of 
Fnnoe,  and  Bicbard  Cow-dl^lion,  king  of  England. 
Buharowa  took  die  Md  Urst  in  tka  spring  of  1189, 

but  aceidentally  lost  his  life  by  fever  c:iu;;lit  from 
bathing  in  the  Orontes.  His  army,  much  reduced, 
joinwl  tlic  forces  of  the  other  two  monarchs  beforj 
Acre  (or  Ptolemais)^  which  important  dty  was  inune- 
diately  bedegad,  and  after  a  bdaagnriag  of  twaatf- 
thrce  months  surrendered.  But  the  Crusaders  were 
not  united  among  tlioniselves.  Philippe  soon  aflrr 
n-turned  to  France  ;  and  Richard,  after  accompliiihing 
prodigies  of  valor,  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
tika  Saraeans,  eoaanded  a  trsatj  wWi  Saladia,  by 
which  "the  people  of  the  West  were  to  be  at  li?i«Tty 
to  make  pilp'imnc<'S  to  Jerusalem,  exempt  from  tbo 
taxes  which  the  Saracen  princes  had  in  fonner  tinui 
imposed."  On  October  25, 1192,  Kichard  set  sail  for 
Europe. 

Fourth  Cruutde,  1203.— In  1203  a  fourth  oxf«ditinn 
was  determined  upon  by  poj>e  Innocent  III,  although 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  was  by  no  me.ins  sndl 
as  to  call  for  it.  it  assembled  at  Venice,  the  govern* 
ment  oTiriiicb  repnfaillc,  ftvm  political  reasons,  prom* 
ised  to  support  the  movement  by  its  navy.  Tlie  army 
never  went  to  Palestine  at  all,  but  preferred  to  take 
possession  of  the  Hyzantine  em[iire.  The  leader  of 
this  host  of  p»evd<hCrutadar$^  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
ders, was  seated  on  tha  Ibnuw  of  the  East  in  1201, 
where  he  and  his  snecesaots  maintained  themadw 
for  fifty-six  years.  Some  writers  do  not  number  thh 
expedition  nnuui^;  the  rej^ular  crusades,  but  count  ui 
the  fourth  omsade  another  expedition,  in  1217,  wtiicb 
king  Andrew  II  of  Hun^ar}*  was  praraOad  vpon  Igr 
pope  HonoriuB  III  to  tmdertake.  He  was  supported 
by  the  kings  of  Jemsolem  and  Cyprus,  conquered  a 
fortress  on  ^Mouot  Talcr  anil  mhuc  >niall  fort-^.  Imt  in 
1218  returned  home,  in  tlie  same  year  count  William 
of  Holland,  being  allieil  with  the  kings  of  Jerusalem 
and  Cyprus,  landed  in  Egj'pt.  Ha  conquered  in  1219 
Damietta,  but  in  1221  this  town  and  idl  other  coa- 
que-t-^  were  loJ't  n^rnin. 

Fifth  (  ntso(k,  l-.:2«-1229. — This  was  commanded  by 
Frederick  1 1 ,  emperor  of  Germany.  It  began  hi  1238, 
and  terminated  in  a  tiaalj  of  ten  ^'eao  bslnMili  thtt 
monarch  and  the  sultan  of  Eg>-pt,  by  wbieli  Palestine 
was  ced( d  to  Frederick,  who,  after  being  cro»Tied 
king  of  Jerusalem  in  V22'J,  returned  to  Eorope,  ksv- 
ing  his  new  possessions  in  a  state  of  tnHiqaill^J'. 

atiACrMtade^m^—la  1244  a  new  nee  of  Tnta 
barst  Into  Syria,  and  onee  mere  tha  Holy  Land  Ml 
into  the  haiuLs  of  the?e  ferocious  bMrli.'iri.iiis.  Jerusa- 
lem was  burned  and  pillaged.  In  l'2i^,  lx)ub  IX  of 
France  (St.  Louis)  headed  a  crusade  against  them. 
At  the  bead  of  40,000  soldiers  be  embarked  fn  m  C^. 
prus,  and  from  there  went  to  Egypt,  conquering  the 
coast  and  the  town  of  Damietta,  Imt  when  he  adv.mccd 
further  be  was  utterly  defeated,  and  taken  pris-oner  by 
the  sultan  of  Egypt.  By  the  payment  of  a  large  ran- 
ha  obtained  "his  libar^  (liM),  and  that  of  the  ( 
On  his  letuiu  to  Burope  ha  wa 

as  a  sort  of  martyr  in  tlie  caii*<5  of  Christ. 
SevcHtk  Cnuade,  1270.— This  also  was  primarily  tut- 
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dsrtdnii  ligr  StLonb,%at  bs  hafioK  dM  «t  TBnb  In 

1270.  on  h'l-t  way  to  Palestirif.  j>rtn<  «'  F<lwar<!  <>f  En;;- 
lanrl,  uftiTwards  E<lwanl  I,  who  biul  origiuallv  iiit>-niU 
eil  ti)  jiluce  himself  under  the  command  of  St.  lyiiii.n, 
joarcbed  direct  for  Palettine,  wb«re  hit  nok  aiid  rep- 
ntatfam  In  mu  gUJimd  immd  Urn  til  iHwfrm  will- 
ing to  Rght  for  the  Cro^a.  Nothinf;  of  OOBM^nencc, 
however,  wad  accompli^he<!,  niid  K^lward  MKm  re- 
turned to  England,  Uic  la^t  of  the-  CrpAdera.  Acre, 
Antiocb,  and  Tripoli  still  cuutiuuc<l  in  the  powemion 
of  the  Chrbtiana,  and  were  defended  far  MUMtfaiM  by 
the  Templarr.  and  other  military  knight« ;  but  in  1291 
Acre  capitulatetl,  the  other  townii  wnm  followed  its  ex- 
ample, and  the  kuighUi  were  glad  to  quit  the  coiintry. 
and  diapenw  thenuelvM  over  Europe  in  qaeat  of  new 
empbyment,  l•aTll^;  MeitlBe  in  toe  oadMubad  poa- 
aeuion  of  the  Saracens. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  no  further  crusades, 
although  the  |>o|m-m  Ii  ive  more  than  uiu-o  attempted  to 
excite  theChziatiaos  to  the  undertaking.  Some  writ- 
ers do  not  haeUato  to  affirm  dutt  the  popes,  under  this 
derioe,  aimed  at  Qnivenal  power  over  the  kings  and 
armies  employed  in  their  service,  which  were  numer- 
ona,  because  a  ploimry  iiulul)^>-iii-c  w.i-i  t\\v  reward  of  a 
Gniaader.  The  Christian  princp.t  were  exhausted  in 
tiM  •krOHgle,  while  the  pope  became  omnipotent  both 
over  elergy  and  people.  The  people  nld  tbelr  proper- 
ty  Ibr  a  mere  trifle,  or  made  a  (dft  of  It  to  monasteries 
and  abbeys.  It  is  computed  that  nearly  two  millions 
of  Christiana  lost  their  lives  during  the  crusades  by 
•laughter,  hunger,  pestilence,  etc. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  Cict  tbat|  lo  some 
respects,  the  crusades  exercised  a  most  beneflcUl  in- 
lluence  on  nio'Iern  society.  M.  Guizot,  in  his  /^c- 
ture$  om  Euriipeau  CirHiMtion,  endeavors  to  show  their 
design  and  function  in  the  disstinies  of  ClulrtaDdom. 
"  To  the  first  chroniclers,"  be  eays,  "and  oanMqnently 
to  the  first  Crusaders,  of  whom  they  are  but  die  ex> 
pro.ision,  Mohamini  il  in-  .ire  oI  m  i  tn  only  of  hatred :  it 
is  evident  that  those  wlio  speak  of  them  do  not  know 
them.  The  luatorians  of  the  later  crusades  speak 
qnite  diffsrently :  it  ia  dear  that  tb^  look  upon  tbem 
no  longer  as  monsters ;  that  they  have  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent entered  into  their  irleas  ;  that  they  have  lived 
with  them ;  and  tltat  relations,  and  even  a  sort  of 
•rmpathy,  have  been  e!>t;iblished  between  them." 
Thus  the  minda  of  both,  but  partksolarly  of  the  Cru- 
•aden,  were  partly  delivered  tma  those  prejudices 
wilich  nre  the  offi'prin^  of  ij^noraiiee.  ".\  ste|>  was 
taken  towards  the  enfranciibement  of  the  human 
mind."  Secondly,  the  Crusaders  were  brought  into 
contact  with  two  dvilixations,  richer  and  more  ad- 
raneed  than  tbdr  own— tbe  Gnek  and  tiie  8araeenic ; 
nnd  it  U'vond  .ill  rinestion  that  they  wore  mightily 
Ptruck  with  the  wealth  an<l  r<im|t;irative  retinemcnt  of 
tbe  East.  Thinlly,  tlic  close  rclalioni«hip  l>ctwecn  the 
chief  laymen  of  the  Weet  and  tbe  Church  occaaioned 
by  tbe  emaadet  enabled  the  Ibrmer  '*to  inapeet  more 

narrowly  the  poliry  and  motives  of  the  papal  court." 
The  re»ult  was  very  disiw trims  to  tliat  spirit  of  ven- 
btilef  on  which  the  Church  live.",  nnd  in 

an  aztraordinaiy  freedom  of  judgment 
and  haidtbood  ef  opinion  were  tadneed,  tneb  as  Bn- 

pop.^  had  never  before  <Ireanird  of.  Fourthly,  great 
social  ch.in^es  were  hrou^lit  alnmt.  A  commerce  be- 
tween the  Ivift  and  Wc^t  sprang  up,  and  towns — the 
•arly  bomee  of  liberty  in  £ttn>pe--bogan  to  grow  peat 
and  powerfltl.  Tbe  emaadea.  Indeed,  "  gave  marHhne 
commen  e  the  "trongcfit  impulse  it  had  ever  received." 
As  the  cru.*ades  were  a  rising  of  the  Christian  nations 
of  Euro[>c  for  the  triumph  of  the  Church  under  the 
dinet  control  of  the  popee,  ttiey  naturally  gave  a  pow. 
erfbl  Inflnenee  to  tbe  hierarchical  ptana  of  tiie  popes. 
The  emp<'rors  and  kings,  by  following  the  exhortations 
of  the  popes  and  taking  the  cross,  acknowledged  the 
claims  of  the  popes  that  the  ecclesiastical  |)owcr  was 
higfaar  than  tlM  secular.  As  tbe  pope*  did  not  penoo* 


ally  Jofai  Ae  crmadea,  bat  wars  represented  by  le- 

g:it>  t!te  -ystein  of  papal  le.-ates  was  deve1o|K'd,  which 
iKH'ttine  in  the  hund!<  of  the  poju-s  a  jwwcrful  weapon 
for  curtailing  the  jurisdiction  of  archbishops  and  bish- 
op*. The  origin  of  bishope  in  partibtu  uMdium  can 
also  be  traced  to  tbe  cnnades.  Tbe  tMag  tit  Im- 
mense  nmdes  was  a  gmxl  pretpxt  for  the  iw']>e'<  to  ex- 
tort large  sums  of  money  from  prince.-*  and  nations. 
1  he  w  .rlike  enthusiasm  against  the  Mohammeilans 
kindled  the  popular  bnaticiam  against  all  heretics,  and 
stimulated  tiie  bloedy  pewecutlons  ef  the  Cathul, 
Waldenses,  and  other  sert.«  in  Western  Eurojw. 

The  influence  of  the  crusade-s  Ujion  tieientitic-  the- 
ology wa.s  only  indirect.  The  licttcr  ttcrjuaint;mce 
with  the  pbilueophical  and  theological  literature  of  the 
Greek  Church  and  the  Mohammdans  eonld  bnt  yield 
a  favorable  influence.  In  partictdar,  the  study  of 
Aristotle  was  greatly  promote<l  by  the  crusades,  nnd 
several  of  his  works  were  then  limt  m.ide  known  in 
the  western  countries  of  Europe.  See  Chambers,  6^- 
cltpitdia^  8.  v.;  Brockbaus,  CoHftrtatUmt-Lex.  ix,  76; 
Christian  llememhraneer,  xliv,  5 ;  Herzog,  Jtecil'Eruy- 
klip,  viii,  68 ;  Mosheim,  Church  UiMory,  ii,  112,  141, 
233,  etc.;  Milman,  hitin  Christianity,  vol.  iv;  Wilken, 
GuckidUe  tUr  Kreuzxufff  (Leips.  1807-26, 4  vols.) :  Mi- 
chand,  Hitloire  de$  Crvuackt  (Paris,  1^ ;  truislated 
by  Robson,  I.«ndon,  8  vols.  ISmo,  18M);  Mills,  //ss> 
tory  of  the  Cnuadti  (I>on«!.  182*,  4th  ed.  2  vols.  «vo); 
Kei;,'htl.  y,  Thf  Ci  uKi  !<  f  Tl-ondon,  1HI7,  2  vuU.  12nio); 
Hume,  History  of  Emjiinil,  i,  tM't  et  ul. ;  ii,  (JO  et  al.  j 
Haso,  Ch.  Hist.  p.  IDG,  220,  2fi9;  Sylwl,  Getchiehte  <k» 
fnttn  Kretuzutfts  (Leipeic,  X84!) ;  Kugler,  Stwlifn  zur 
Cetehichte  de$  tvaeUen  Krttitzttgts  (Stuttganlt,  l«iti6). 
.\  list  of  writers  on  the  subject  is  given  by  Michand, 
BMioUtiqw  dt$  Cnmadu  (Paris,  1890,  4  vols.). 

CnuM.   This  now  obsolete  EngUsfa  woid  denotsa 

a  fmall  vessel  for  holdiiii;  w.iter  or  other  liquids. 
Three  Hebrew  words  are  thus  translated  in  the  A.  V. 
Sea  Cop. 

1.  rnc^,  Imppnrh' 'tth  (lit.  Romethinc  fprfai  out\ 
is  applied  to  a  utensil  (usually  consi<lered  a  Jiisk.  but 
nMN  probably  a  shallow  cup)  for  holding  water  (1 
Sam.  xxvi,  11, 12, 16;  1  Kings  zil^  Cj)  or  oil  (1  lUngi 
xvii,  12, 14, 16).  Some  clew  to  the  natare  of  tbh  tss- 
sel  in  perliaiiH  alTorded  bv  it-s  mention  a.^  lM?ing  full  of 
water  at  the  head  of  Saul  when  on  his  night  cxjiedi- 
tion  after  David  (1  Sum.  xxvi,  11, 12, 16),  and  al«)  of 
Elijah  (1  Kings  six,  6).  In  a  similar  case  in  the  piaa- 
ent  day  this  would  be  a  gH*"1"'  Teasel  of  bine  porous 
clay— tile  onlinary  Gaaa  poMaCy — alxiut  nine  im  hes 
diameter,  witli  a  neck  of  about  three  inches  long,  a 
small  handle  below  the  neck,  and  opiM'^ite  the  handle 
a  straight  spout,  with  an  crifioe  about  the  siia  of  a 
straw,  through  whidi  tiie  water  Is  drank  or  sudted. 
The  form  i.<*  common  also  in  Sp.iin,  and  will  be  famil- 
iar to  many  from  jtictures  of  Spanish  life.  A  similar 
globular  vessel  pmliably  contained  the  oil  of  the  wid- 
ow of  Zanpbath  (1  Kings  Xffl,  12, 14, 16).  For  tbe 
"  box"  or  **bem**  In  whleh  fbe  eonaeeiatad  cB  waa 

carried  on  sftocial  oorasions,  see  Oii„  SoaM  Wrflen 
have  sup[>o<<ed  that  the  cruse  of  water  mentioned  In 
tbe  first  passage  (wh«l  Sanl's  life  was  spared  by  Da- 
vid) waa  a  tHrf^/irat  cr  one  of  thoee  water-watch 
meaaoras  niad  fey  the  andento,  by  wbldi  tinm 
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meaiiarcd  by  the  falling  of  water  from  one  v.'sscl  into 
anolber,  the  undermost  vessel  containing  a  fiiece  of 
eorkf  the  different  kltitndM  of  wbicb,  u  it  BMdoalljr 
rose  apon  the  rising  water,  tnarktdl  iha  jngnm  ct 
time.  But  we  can  hardly  suppOM  that  nt\k  tlme- 
iiiea.-ni>  s  wi  rn  known  at  that  eiirlv  |H>ri(Ml.  It  is 
usual  fur  persons  in  the  Eiut  in  the  present  day,  when 
ttacj  travel,  to  take  with  them  a  flask  for  holding  wa- 
ter, and  abn,  whaa  tiugr  atom  in  tiia  spaa  air,  to  liave 
a  amall  v«<m1  of  water  witihm  QmSt  nadi  ^niomion, 
Laii !  lilt'!  Hook,  ii,  21).  These  fla-'-ks  are  of  various 
forms,  and  are  aomfitimfia  covered  with  a  wiciLer-casc, 
See  Dhb. 


be  good ;  and  also  wills  their  happtneas  as  a  conse- 
quence of  virtue"  (Ti  niiomaiin).  H'u  principal  works 
aie:  Logik  o.  d.  UV^  z.  (/Vin'«.<A«»(  u.  ZmtrlMigheii  dL 
mmuchtickm  JSrktmtaiu  (Lpa.  1747;  3d  ed.  1762);  Emi- 
vmrf  d.  nalkietmSgm  VmmHf^mtkrMtm  (Lpa.  1745; 
3d  ed.  17C6);  Anirti.'unff,  rrrnf/nf/i^  .:.  kbi'n  (I,[iz.l744; 
3d  ed.  1767);  AnUUung,  u.  tuUuriicht  Begrbenhritm  or- 
daUlich  u.  vor$ichtig  Mchzudmktn  (Lpz.  1749,  2  vols., 
1778)  i  Btffiffd.  ckritUiekm  MarobkiUogie  (Lpt.  iri% 
9  Tola.).  flce*1nerer,  Umnnd-LKnhm,  o.  v. ;  Kab- 

ni.",  (jtrman  rn'f'.if'inllKrn  (I'.linb.  l^'i'l.  1-Uio.  p.  107); 
Dclitzdch,  Jht  bibii/Jt-}>riij)htlUche  ThetAogie^  (Are  ForU 
bilAmff  dutch  Chr.  Cnitiut,  etc.  (Lpt.  IBIS);  Ttiat 


2.  p12p2,  haiAuk'  (from  tho  rptrrjUng  9r,\iw\  in  emp- 1  mann,  Manual  IJist.  Phil.  § 


tyin;;),  pertiaps  a  bottle  (as  it  i»  tratmluted  in  Jer.  xix, 
1, 10)  for  haUfalg  any  liquid,  as  honey  (1  KiBgS  xiv, 
S),  bat  more  probably  a  rrrcHBR  (q.  v.). 

8.  M**r^:^  tadoddth'  (lit.  that  into  which  fluids  are 
potirai  imi),  a  plaiier  (2  Kin^s  ii,  2'}).  This  was  prob- 
abljr  a  flat  m^al  aauoer  of  the  form  still  common  in 
tiieBBit.  Itooconfnf  Kings  ii,  20,  **cnim;"  xxi, 
13,  "dish;"  2  Thron.  xxxv,  13,  "pan  also  Pn.v. 
xix,  24 ;  xxvi,  15,  where  the  figure  is  obscured  by  the 
choice  fiftiia  wofd  **boionL"  Bee  Pah;  Plattbr, 
•tc. 

Cniad,  Christiajc  F.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Pn)t- 
estant  Episcopal  Church,  was  boni  .hiiie  27,  1794,  in 
Philadelphia,  of  Lutheran  parentage.  Ue  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  181S,  and  gradnated  Jan. 
10, 1815,  with  distinguished  honors.  He  was  appoint- 
ed professor  in  the  University  in  18S1,  and  resigned  in 
1^3;!.  Ih;  was  oriiiiinod  l>y  lii>hoj>  White  alK>ut  IHi2; 
Itecame  rector  of  Trinity  Parish,  Fishkill,  N.Y.,  in 
i^ptfl,  1846^  Imt  lesigBed  the  core  in  UU,  and  after- 
waidi  bad  no  parish.  He  soon  after  remoTed  to  the 
General  Tbeoloi^cal  Seminar)-,  wlwre,  as  librarian,  he 
bad  ample  opportunities  for  tliosf;  RtU(1io«  in  ho 
was  so  succc»i«ful.  In  the  ancient  lant^uage." — .Syriac, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek — Dr.  Crusi  was  very  well  inform- 
ed. He  translated  and  edited  EusebiuA's  Church  Hi*- 
tory,  and  his  edition  is  the  best  in  English.  Ue  died 
in  New  York  Oetob«r6^186li.--CltPvAJM«»,  Janua- 
ry, 1S66. 

CnudttB,  CmmnAir  Apoost,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Lr^una,  near  Merscburg,  JtmWBJ  10, 
1715.  Hp  vtuiiied  nt  I.cipzic,  where  be  afterwards  be- 
came professor  of  philoeophy  in  174-i,  of  thcoloji^j'  in 
1760^  and  primaxiaa  of  Ibeolagjr  in  1767.  Ue  died 
Ootoberl8,im.  Dinatiafled  wMb  the  esdsting  phil- 
odophical  system K,  be  attrmptc'l  n  m  w  onf.vliich  he 
fiought  to  bring  into  harmony  witli  ortbodo.x  theology.. 
The  itohool  which  lie  represented  in  Leipsig  may  be 
designated  hgr  tfaa  name  of  a  PbiloeopUoo-Biblical 
Itealisn.  Aa  a  plilloeepber,  he  was  one  of  the  moat 
inipfirtant  opponents  of  tlif  iili-nli^m  an<l  nieohanisra 
of  the  Li-ihnitz-WoIffian  ptiilosophy,  while,  as  a  Bible 
theologian,  ho  maintained  the  historical  and  literal  as 
opposed  to  an  exdnaiveijr  apiritnaliaric  exegesis.  In 
monb  '*bo  dww  Ma  cenclMtona,  net  fhira  the  oon- 

ceptions  of  the  intellect,  but  11).-  s'ti^'i^r-tions  of  the 
will  snd  conscience.  He  di  rivi-d  thu  notion  of  duty 
from  moral  ncce5!*ity  or  Migation.  He  asserted  tiie 
free*agency  of  tiie  human  mind  (which  be  eootempb- 
tad  pftodpally  in  a  negative  pdnt  of  Tiew,  t.  e.  aa  an- 
Influenced  by  physical  or  itintrri  il  la^vs),  nnd  di'vc!- 
oped  tlie  formal  condition.-*  of  our  fruo-will  attioii.*  ami 
the  motives  of  them.  The  principle  of  a  moral  law- 
led  him  to  that  of  a  moral  Ooveimor  and  Legialator, 
and  eonaeqnently  to  die  hypetbeaia  wbkh  aaolbea  all 
moral  obligations  and  Isws  to  the  divine  authority, 


Cryer,  Tin  im.vs,  a  Wesleyan  mis^tionary  of  rare  pi- 
ety and  usefiilnesa,m«baniat  Bingley,  in  Yorkshire, 
in  1800.  At  20  ha  iraa  converted,  and  waa  caDed  into 
the  miidaliy  about  seven  yean  after,  and  lahoredibr  a 
few  months  in  an  English  rir<  uit.  He  was  thtn  ap- 
pointed a  missionar>'  to  India,  and  embarked  for  that 
country  in  1H29.  For  22  yean  ha  Uborcd  for  th«  n]> 
vation  of  the  heathen,  and  hia  nana  will  be  Img  i«- 
nwmbered  In  tha  Bait  In  tpita  of  oppeatlioB  and 
of  the  long  delay  «f  |aoop«lty,  which  is  the  great 
and  peculiar  trial  of  the  Eastern  misrionar}'— in  spite 
of  the  most  acute  personal  and  family  sfllictions,  his 
lieart  waa  ondaanted  and  his  faith  nnsnbdued.  Few 
of  Ua  ftllow-mlealonariBa  aneeDed  bin  In  power  of  n^ 
terance,  in  tlio  adroitneaa  and  efTort  with  which  he  ex- 
posed tlie  pophisins  ofthe  Brahmin,  or  in  searching  and 
persuasive  ap|>»*als  to  tlie  conscience.  He  "determined 
to  know  nothing  bat  Christ  and  him  cmdifled."  Soch 
a  minlaler  eoold  liardly  Ml  of  winning  lonb ;  and 
many  will  lie  the  rmwn  of  hi"  rfjolcinf;  in  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ,  not  only  from  among  the  natives  of  In- 
dia, but  also  from  among  the  Europeans  resident  in 
that  countiy.  He  died  of  cholera,  October  6,  ISfiS.— 
Wt*leya»  Mmdm,  1868. 

Crypt  (6r.  ^pwarv,  a  cowoeolai  pbea;  la*,  enptaf 

Fr.  efjgtte). 

I.  Among  the  andent  Oredca  and  Romana  a  rrjpf 

WHS  primarily  a  long,  narrow  galkTV,  alxjvc  the  level 
of  the  ground,  surrounding  a  court-yard,  and  having 
walls  on  both  of  its  sides,  with  windows  in  the  wall  fao> 
ingthaoonrt  These  ciypU  had  often  a  poitieolinhis 
them  or  ranning  Ijetween  then  and  die  open  eoort. 

Thej-  serv  ed  as  a  pl.Tce  of  promenade  during  the  hot  or 
wet  weather,  and  were  finally  so  extensively  used  that 
they  were  even  built  for  tlie  officers  near  the  Praiorian 
campa  in  Itome.  Ciypta  eimibir  in  construction  and 
location  were  bnQt  for  ttorint;  wines,  vegetables,  and 
othe  r  artirlcy.  like  tlif  iin  'iii  rn  sul. terrain'. m  liar. 
When  all  the  window.s  wi  re  closed  they  were  dark  and 
cool,  and  hence  the  word  wa.s  applied  araB  by  the  an- 
cienta  to  any  dark  and  long  chamber  or  naan^  at  tha 
dark  ataUea  where  horses  were  kept  nnder  tta  anphl- 
theatre,  the  cliaai  tiinj-lvni  at  Kome,  the  tunnel  at 
Naples,  and  tu  a  grotto  where  Quartilla  offered  sacri- 
lice. 

II.  The  word  er|p<  was  applied  by  the  early  Chfk- 

tians  to  those  subterranean  burial-places  wbidi  weia 

afterwanl^  <-;i!l<  il  ( 'ut  iconili-  (q.  v.).   The  term  was 
ter  limited  to  the  larger  chambers  in  the  Cataoomba 
where  one  or  more  martyra  were  buried.   Tbeaa  crypts 
were  larger  than  the  other  rooms  In  the  Catacomba,  and 

were  often  ornamented,  and  devoted  to  divine  worship, 
lor  this  purpose  they  were  double,  one  part  str-vins 
for  the  men  and  the  other  for  the  women,  with  small 
antechambers  for  the  catechumens.    SonM  of  i 

crj-pts  had  ofM-ninRS  into  the  lieMs  above. 

III.  When  persecution  ceut'od,  and  Christians  built 


deducing,  as  tho  schoolmen  h.ad  done,  the  principles 
of  morals  from  the  will  of  G<mI.  I  hat  which  is  c-on-  i  church  edifices  alxfve  ground,  the  custom  was  adopti-il 
aiatent  with  the  nature  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  i  of  placing  the  remains  of  mar^ra— later  of  arcbbiil»> 
aoeafdawiththedeaignaof6od,isgomi,  and  beoomee  |  ope,  bishepa,  abbot*,  and  other      dmrdi  o<B<iiala  -fci 

obligatory  on  all  rational  Iteings.  fi»id  demands  of  rrypts  under  the  intersi^tiofi  of  tlie  cross  in  the  plnn 
hia  rational  creation,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  should  ,  ul  the  church.    lu  the  liiuilican  period  of  arcbttectue 
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tfiese  crypts  wm  aAen  called  bj  lh« 
In  ttM  BiHBHMiqM  narlod  the  num  erypt  wm  r»> 
ranwd.    la      diaraiM  of  thin  period,  the  cn-pt  ex- 

t<?ii(k'J  undiT  the  hijjh  altur  and  back  under  the  entire 
choir  or  tiji'i)*,  sonietiine;)  even  including;  the  s|uico  un- 
der Ui<'  tr.in-^i  iit.  This  cnrpt  fumie<l  ulaiost  a  separate 
ehoreh,  aod  caoMd  the  floor  aban  it  of  the  bmIii  body 
of  the  cimwih  to  be  railed  higher  thn  th«t  of  tte  iuit«, 
towhtrh  the  audienoo had  acecM.  Chur<  hi"«  fi  tm  li  il 
ittfhe  Latter  part  of  the  Romanesque  pcricKi,  and  thenv 
after,  hod  no  cr^'pta.  The  reason  of  their  disappear- 
aaoe  tnm  cborch  arebitectura  ia  not  well  undersUKid. 
—Lobke,  GtmMdOt  der  AreUtdttmrf  Rkh,  DkAonary 

of  (Irffk  and  Ii"!ii  in  Au'tq'iitir.t. 

Crypto-Calviuistic  Controveray,  the  name 
l^ven  to  a  dispute  within  the  Lutheran  Church  of  (rer- 
naay  (1652-1&74}  conoeming  the  dootriae  of  the  Lord's 
Snpper.  The  Ibllowen  of  flie  Metanethenhui  doctiliM, 

as  difitin^'ui^hod  fn  m  td  '  ^trii  t  Lutlicrari'^.  vrrro  ntyled 
Crifplit-CaJcmitt*  (al^  i'bilippi(>t!>,  Meiancthuuiuo!*). 

2.  Melaaethon,  it  is  well  known,  earnestly  desired 
a  mka  of  the  Lathaian  and  ColTinistic  diviahms  of 
the  Ptotestaot  body.  His  tendency  towards  the  Cal- 
vinistic  view  of  the  Lonl'a  Supper  was  early  ■^hnwn  In 
the  difference  Iwtween  the  Au^xhur^  Cnnf('^^io  invuri- 
alB(1580)aad  the  eonota  In  the  funner,  art. 

54$  «aM  DomM,  it  is  eUted  tb«t  the  "body  and 
ood  of  Clnist  are  tmly  present  in  tba  Lord's  Supper 
(In  the  form  of  f  rcid  and  wine),  and  are  thpn-  i!iitril>- 
utcdand  re«tnvLd(^difftribuuntur  w^cen/iZ-iw);  therefore 
the  opposite  doctrine  is  rejected."  In  the  vnriatn  (Lat- 
in of  JMO)  the  leadiag  is  "cm pam  et  tmo  tert  edkt- 
fcnlkw  eor^s  et  saagvia  Clirisli  Taaeandbus  In  Msna 
Domini."  The  condemnation  of  the  "opposite  doc- 
trine," i.  e.  the  Zwinglian,  is  omitted.  This  Altera- 
tion did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  Luther,  who  ncv- 
ertheleie  tolerated  Mebnctbon's  change  of  doctrine. 
Bnt  flumy  Latterana  (e.  g.  Flaeina,  q.  were  leas 
tolerant;  and  durini;  Melanrt!inn"«!  lift^timc  •he  was 
held  by  many  to  l)e  a  con«  c-alcd  (crj  pti>-)  (  'iilvini»t. 
The  truth  seems  to  Iks  fairly  stated  by  llase,  as  f(d- 
lowB :  ''As  Uelaoctboo  was  convinced  that  neither 
Lnther's  nor  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  sacnunent  traa 
an  in-iiiiPT'iMf  liar  to  saving;  cnmmtinlon  with  Chrifit, 
he  lhou(<ht  lie  nii>;lit  allow  both  of  them  to  continue 
in  the  Church.  lJut  when  the  doctrine  of  the  omni- 
presence of  Ctuist's  body  (ubiquity,  q.  T.)  was  pro- 
posed as  the  only  saving  ImmIs  of  the  Holy  flapper, 
and  made,  by  Hrcntz  («ce  RnKNTirn),  the  law  of  the 
Church  in  Wurteiulicrfr,  be  expressetl  di«appriil>ation 
of  «uc  h  novel  doctrines  in  provincial  Latin  lit-ini;  in- 
troduced into  the  symbols  of  iUth"  (CAnrc*  UUlory, 
9 160).  Melaaetlion  and  Lather  never  qaamllad  on 
the  suf»}ect;  bnt  the  controversy,  even  during  Melaac> 
thon's  lifetime,  bejjan  to  be  bitter.  He  did  not  Uv*, 
however,  Uy  see  the  tierce  strife  which  finally  arose  on 
the  snbject  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  (died 
IMO). 

2.  Dot  the  controrersT,  as  such,  bctran  in  the  year  I 
1S62,  when  Joachim  Westph  il,  u  im  urhcr  in  Ham- 1 
burg,  ]irocl;unie<l  the  Calviiii'tic  liortrinc  of  the  laird's 
Sapper  heretical.  The  controversy  was  especially 
▼if^ent  at  Bremen,  between  Tlleniann  Heaharins  and 
AU>ert  ilardenberg,  cathetlrnl  preacher,  who  acted  for 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  it  went  on  until  Hard>-n- 
l>efg  was  dismwsed  from  bis  jioxition.  Shortly  after 
Heahttsius  shared  a  like  fate.  In  15d8  Heabusina  was 
made  general  saperintendent  at  ReiMberg,  and  be 
aoon  detected  "Crypto-Calvinism"  In  deacon  Wilhelm 
Krebitz.  In  both  cities  Lntheranism  was  finally  ex- 
p.  IUd,  and  Freileri.  k  III,  elector  of  the  Palatinate, 
went  over  to  the  Reformed  Church.  In  WQrtemberg 
Branta  nrged  tlie  nltra-Lutheran  doctrine  (see  above) ; 
bnt  Chrlstoph,  dnke  of  WQrtemberg,  endeavored  to  al- 
lay the  strife,  and  finally  succeeded,  In  1861,  at  the 
FOrstentag  (Diet  of  IMnces)  at  Nnuniburir.  in  obtain- 
ing tlae  recognition  of  the  alttrtd  Augsburg  Conf  eaaion. 


The  elector  netettk  III  of  the  Palatinate  withdrew 
ftom  the  coBtowseiaj,  and  introdaaed,  in  1663,  in  bis 
domhrions  a  nixed  oDahrfaM  «f  HsiaBethonian  tenden- 
cy,    tho  ill,  r|  I  rgtfoa  of  the  Haidaihasg  Qatar hlim 

into  tiie  litate  law. 

In  the  Saxon  electorate  the  Wittenberg  and  Leip> 
aig  tiiaologiaaa  ondortook  a  like  oombination  of  the 
doctrine^  Kaspor  Paaeer,a(ni4n-1awof  MeUuethen, 

Trjicow,  schutz,  and  StOssel ;  O.  Major,  P.  KlM«r,  Paul 
CrcU,  and,  later,  P.  Cniciger,  Pezel,  MoUer,  and  oth- 
ers, in  their  writings,  and  also  in  the  well-known  Kat- 
echcsis,  fa  voted  the  view,  and  tliaaa  Melancthonian 
theologians  weie  Cslted  PldlippirtS.  The  Thnrin^'ian 
theologians  in  Jena,  i  ?i[K  (  i  illy  Flacius,  aI«o  Wigand, 
Colestriu,  Kirchner,  and  others,  were  strict  Lutherans, 
and  bitterly  opfxiscd  the  electorate  Saxons.  A  con- 
ference between  the  Wittenbaig  and  Jena  ttieologions 
waa  heU  at  Altenbmg (October,  1668,  to  March,  1669), 
in  which  very  intt  inii' r.itc  accusiation*  wi  re  made 
against  the  Philippi-stt.  Ilic  rupture  wiut  widened. 
The  electoral  duke  Augu.'^tus  of  .S.i.xony  called  lii^  the- 
ologians together  in  Dresden  on  the  7-i(Hh  of  October, 
1671.  They  agreed  upon  the  CiNHeiMis  Drestfewis  and 
the  Wit(inl>frg  Cnlrchi-m,  whit  li  oi'jKJsed  the  doctrine 
of  uliiijuity,  but  used  Lutlieran  lunj^uage  in  mmlerate 
terms,  Melaucthuniiin  in  spirit ;  fur  the  time  it  was 
tboQght  that  the  strife  was  ended.  But  in  1574  ap> 
peered  an  anonymona  work  entitled  EiegetU  penpina 
ft  ffrmf  intrgra  controTtritlir  (If  $arra  cvnn,  Mhich 
strongly  advocated  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Sup- 
jwr,  (It  bos  been  shown  by  Heppc,  Getchichlf  dej 
deuttek.  Prat,  ii,  468,  that  this  work  was  written  by 
the  phymdan  Joachhn  Cnrens  [died  1573],  and  traa 
not  ori;;in.il!y  intended  for  (luldication.)  The  work 
causeil  a  Intter  rencMal  of  the  controversy,  and  the 
elc(  tor  detenninivl  to  ^suppress  Calvinism,  and  he  de- 
posed or  imprisoned  the  leaders,  and  comnunded  sub- 
scription to  the  ConftesioB  of  Torgan  (May,  157-1). 
Peucer  wan  imiirisonad  Ibf  twelve  years.  In  irj^fitbe 
elector  dicil,  and  his  SCO,  Christian  1,  succeeded  bim. 
Chancellor  Nicolas  Crell  (q.  v.)  and  others  influenced 
him  to  favor  ttte  Calvioiatic  view.  After  his  death, 
tiie  dnke  Fkederiek  WnUam  of  Saxe-Welmar,  who 

was  regent,  put  down  Philippism  by  Imite  force,  even 
e\c(  iititi^^  rndl  in  1001.  See  Luscher,  HU(or.  moht' 
II m.  ]7J:>:  Heppe,  Grtckirhtf  df-B  drultchm  PrttU*Uinl' 
itrnut,  1862, 2  voU. ;  ZtUaekr.f.  d.  kuL  TknL  1866,  iv; 
OieeelBr,  Chmtk  mdarg  (Smiths),  Iv,  %  87,  «\  Oasa, 
Grtchickte  d.  priit.  TfiffJ.  i,  f>,3  sq. ;  Hagenliach,  Iliftury 
of  Doctrine*,  §  215;  llerzog,  Rrul-KncykUyp.  viii,  127. 

Crystal.  There  are  several  words  which  appear  to 
have  this  meaning  in  the  Bible.    See  Ice  ;  Pbabi» 

1.  Tvyp,  h^radi  (properly  ire,  as  It  is  renderad  Joh 
li,  16;  xxxviii,  20;  "frost,"  Gen.  xxxi,  40;  Job 
xxxvii,10;  Jer.zxxvi,80;  Sept.  «piveraXXo|^  ocean 
inExek.  i,»,  wheretbe^thef'taifibl^aaaaiatoba 
adiled  by  way  of  dUtinctiott  fkoBi  the  oidtnaiy  aignU^ 
cation  of  the  word. 

only  in  .Tob  xsvUI,  U,  whiva  It  ia  fandand  "paaria" 

in  our  version. 

8.  n't»3t,  aefaUA'  (lik  what  to  fmn  or  transpa- 
rent ;  Sept.  va\or),  occurs  only  in  Joh  zvfll,17,whara 

some  regard  it  as  denoting  fflau. 

4.  KpiVrdWiK-  (prop.  i<y)  occurs  in  Rev.  iv,  6;  xxi, 
11 ;  xxii,  1,  evidently  in  the  sense  of  ctyttal^  and  in 
such  connections  oa  to  Msntl^  It  in  a  good  dagiae 
with  the  preceding  terms. 

"  Crystal  was  anciently  held  to  be  only  pare  water, 
congealc<l  by  irreat  length  of  time  into  ice  hanler  than 
the  common  (Diod.  Sir.  ii,  52 ;  Plin.  I/Ut.  Xaf.  xxxvii, 
S),  and  hence  the  Greek  word  for  it,  in  its  mora] 
signification,  also  signifies  ice.  From  this  it 
rily  followed  that  crystal  could  only  be  produced  In 
the  retjioim  of  fi.'rjietiial  ice,  and  this  was  iicoordingly 
the  ancient  belief;  but  we  now  know  that  it  is  found 
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In  tbe  wannest  regions.  Theophnutns  (54)  reckons 
crystal  among  the  [>ellucid  stones  osed  for  engraved 
seals.  In  common  pur  lance  we  apply  the  term  crystal 
(as  the  ancients  apparvutly  did)  to  a  gla«»-like  trans- 
parent stone,  commonly  of  a  hexagonal  form,  which, 
from  being  found  in  rocks,  is  called  by  mineralogbu 
rock-crj'stal.  It  ia  a  stone  of  the  tlint  family,  the 
most  refined  kind  of  quartz"  (Kitto).    ijee  Glass. 

Cubit  (in  Heb.  hOK,  ammah',  lit.  mother,  I.  e.  of 
the  arm,  the ybrfl-arm ;  Greek  irifxvQ,  an  tU)  is  a  word 
derived  imnie<liately  from  the  Latin  aibihu,  the  lower 
arm.  The  len^ftti  of  the  cnbit  has  varied  in  different 
nations  and  at  different  times.  DerivtMl  as  the  meas- 
ure is  from  a  part  of  the  human  iKHly,  and  as  the  hu- 
man stature  has  been  of  very  dissimilar  length,  the 
culiit  must  of  necessity  have  been  various.  The  low- 
er arm,  moreover,  may  take  in  the  entire  length  from 
the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  third  or  longest  finger,  or  it 
may  lie  considered  as  extending  from  the  elbow  mere- 
ly to  tho  root  of  the  hand  at  the  wrist,  omitting  the 
whole  length  of  the  hand  itself.  If  the  definition  of 
Celsus  (viii,  1)  is  taken,  and  the  cubit  is  identified  with 
the  ulna,  the  ander  and  longer  of  the  two  bones  of 
which  the  arm  consists,  still  a  fixe<l  and  invariable 
measure  is  not  gained.  That  the  cnbit  among  the  He- 
brews was  derived  as  a  measure  frf)m  the  human  IkkIv 
is  clear  from  Deut.  iii,  11 — ''after  the  cubit  of  a  man" 
(^"X  rgst,  sc«  BOttcher,  Probm  alttfst.  Schrip.  p. 
288).  But  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  tliis  cu- 
bit was  understood  as  extending  to  tho  wri^t  or  the 
end  of  the  thinl  finger.  Ac,  however,  the  latter  seems 
most  natural,  since  men,  when  ignorant  of  anatomy, 
and  seeking  in  their  own  framejt  standards  of  measure, 
were  likely  to  tiike  both  the  entire  ft>ot  and  the  entire 
fore-nrm,  the  prolMibility  is  that  the  longer  was  the 
original  cubit,  na|;nely,  tho  length  from  the  elitow  to 
the  extremity  of  the  longest  finger.  The  Egyptian 
cubit,  which  it  is  likely  the  Hebrews  would  adopt,  con- 
sisting of  six  hand-brendtbs,  is  found  on  the  ruins  of 
Memphi.H  (Journal  det  Stmttu,  18.'2,  Nov.,  Dec. ;  comp. 
Ilerud.  ii,  IKl).  The  liiibbins  also  (Mislina,  Chelim, 
xvii,  'J)  assign  six  hand-breadths  to  the  Mosaic  cnbit. 
By  comparing  Josephus  {An/,  iii,  6, 5)  w  ith  Exod.  xxv, 
ll),  it  will,  moreover,  be  found  that  the  weight  of  his 
authority  is  in  the  same  scale.  According  to  him,  a 
cubit  is  equal  to  two  spans.  Now  a  span  is  equal  to 
three  hand-breadths  (Schmidt,  Dibl.  Mathemaf.  p.  117 ; 
Eisen-Schmidt,  De  Pondrribus,  p.  110);  a  cubit,  there- 
fore, is  equal  to  six  hand-breadths.  The  hand-breadth 
is  found  as  a  measure  in  1  Kings  vii,  26;  comp.  Jor. 
Iii,  21.  In  the  latur  passage  the  finger-breadth  is  an- 
other measure.  The  span  also  occurs  Exod.  xxviii, 
in.  So  that,  it  appears,  measures  of  length  were,  for 
the  most  part,  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews  from  members 
of  tho  human  Inxly.  Still  no  absolute  and  invariable 
standard  presents  itself.  If  the  question.  What  is  a 
hand  or  finger-breadth  ?  Iw  asked,  the  answer  can  be 
only  an  approximation  to  fact.  If,  however,  the  palm 
or  hand-breadth  be  ttken  at  8|  inches,  then  the  cubit 
will  amount  to  21  inches.  In  addition  to  the  common 
cubit,  Uie  Egyptians  had  a  lon^rer  one  of  six  palms  four 
inches.  The  Hebrews  also  have  l>een  thought  to  have 
hnd  a  longer  cubit,  for  in  Ezek.  xl,  6,  we  rend  of  a  cu- 
bit which  seems  to  t>e  an  ordinary'  "  cubit  and  an  hand- 
breadth  ;"  see  also  Ezek.  xliii,  13,  where  it  is  express- 
ly said,  "tho  cubit  is  a  cubit  and  an  hand-breadth." 
Tho  prophet  has  been  supposed  to  refer  here  to  the 
then  current  Babylonian  cubit,  a  measure  which  it  is 
thoutfht  the  Jews  Ixirrowed  during  the  period  of  their 
captivity.  The  Rabbins  make  a  distinction  Ijctween 
the  Common  cul>it  of  five  hand-breadths  and  the  sa- 
cred cubit  of  six  hand-breadths — a  distinction  which  is 
held  to  be  insufliciently  supported  by  De  Wette  {Ar. 
ch<'ioU)ffie,  p.  178).  Consult  Lamr,  De  T(Aemacul>K  c. 
8  ;  Carpzov,  Apparat.  p.  fiTO.— Kitto,  s.  v.  An  ancient 
EgA-ptian  cubit  now  in  the  Koyal  Museum  of  Paris 


[  measnres  20. 4W  inches.    The  Hebrew  cnbit,  accord- 
I  ing  to  Bishop  Cum lierland  and  M.  PcUetier,  is  twenty- 
1  one  inches ;  and  the  Talmudists  observe  that  the  He- 
I  brew  cnbit  (moaning  probably  tho  longer  or  sacred 
'  measure)  was  larger  by  one  quarter  than  tho  Roman, 
which  would  make  it  contain  21.843  inches,  llany 
writers  fix  it  at  eighteen  inches,  confounding  it  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  measure  of  a  foot  and  a  half. 
The  most  approved  computation  assigns  each  kind  of 
Jewish  cubits  the  same  length  as  the  corresponding 
^  Egy  ptian,  namely,  20.24  inches  for  the  ordinary  one, 
I  and  '/1 .888  for  tho  sacred,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
mean  length  of  several  ancient  cubits  nuu'ked  on  tho 
I  Egj'ptian  monuments  (Wilkinson's  Ane.  t'^yplinnt.^d 
scries,  i,  30),  by  a  comparison  of  the  dimensions  of  tho 
I  Pyramids  with  those  given  in  ancient  authorities 
'  (Vyse's  Pyramids  of  O'izrJi,  iii,  104, 105),  and  which  we 
I  shall  find  to  correspond  remarkably  with  the  Tolmud- 
ical  statement  of  the  circuit  of  the  Temple.    In  a  later 
edition  of  his  Ancient  Et/yptMns,  however  {"  PnjmLxr 
Account,'"  ii,25><),  Wilkinson  makes  the  ordinarj-  Egyp- 
tian cnbit  to  have  consisted  of  seven  palms  or  twenty- 
eight  digits,  and  gives  nine  exact  computations  of  its 
len^'th,  varj  ing  from  20.4729  to  20.7484  inches,  which 
yield  an  avenige  of  20.(il69  in^'hes;  and  he  states  the 
cubit  on  the  Nilometcr  at  Elephantine,  from  actUiil 
measurement,  to  be  20.C25  inches.    This  last  is  per- 
haps tho  mo«>t  accurate  dimension  attainable  for  the 
ctandard  cubit.    (See  Bockh,  Mttrol.  VnUrtudt.  Berl. 
1838,  p.  12;  Thenius,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1846,  i.  770; 
ii,  291);  Lcp^ius,  Z>i>  ait-apyjjtiscU  Elk,  Berl.  1865.) 
Sec  SIetrolooy. 

In  Judg.  iii,  16,  tlie  term  translated  "cnbit"  is  in 
the  original  I'sji,  go'med  (literally,  a  cur),  a  rod  or 
staff,  as  the  measure  of  a  cubit.  lb  the  New  Testa- 
ment our  Lord  charactcristiraUy  cnrployi  the  term  cu- 
bit (Matt,  xxvii,  6 ;  Luke  xii,  25)  for  the  enforcement 
of  a  moral  and  spiritual  le&son.  llio  term  also  occurs 
in  Johir  xxi,  8,  and  in  Rev.  xxi,  17 ;  and  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha (2  Mace,  xiii,  5).    See  Meascrb. 

Caciua.    See  Kautz. 

Cuckoo  (C^n:^,  ihtich'apk,  prob.  from  its  Utmneat ; 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  tra-fftUIj  A.V. "  cuckow")  occurs  i>nlT 
in  Lev.  xi,  16;  Deut.  xiv,  15,  among  birds  of  prey 
not  clearly  identified,  but  declared  to  \»  unclean. 
None  of  the  various  ancient  or  modern  versions  of  this 
word  give  a  bird  ixtssessing  any  afiinity  with  the  oth- 
er species  enumerated ;  and  although  the  cuckoo  is  a 
winter  and  spring  bird,  distinctly  heard,  it  Bp|>ears,  by 
Mr.  Burkinghnm,  early  in  April,  while  crossing  the 
mountains  iKotween  Damascus  and  Sidon,  at  that  time 
covered  with  snow,  it  could  scarcely  deserve  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  prohibited  list,  for  tho  species  is  every- 
where scarce.  Tho  identifications  proposed  by  late 
writers  on  the  subject  all  equally  lack  a  sufficient 
foundation.  Bocbart  (Uierot.  vol.  ii,  c.  18)  tliinks  the 
lea^li  is  meant.    Upon  the  whole,  while  so  much  ob- 

I  scurity  still  remains  on  the  subject,  the  interpretation 
of  "cuckoo"  may  as  well  remain  undisturbed.  (See 

I  Penny  Cyclopadia,  s.  v.)    The  word  shachaph  was  • 


Coounon  Cuckoo  (Cueidvn  Cmortu). 


c 
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good  IffltUtioD  of  the  dinylUbic  ytic»  oftbiB  bird,  as  I 
oor  won!  «ticl»o,  Tarioaaly  repeated  in  ell  European 
Ifuigoagee,  and  yahoob,  which  the  bird  \a  ettppoaed  by 
the  Arabe  to  otter.  The  letter,  indeed,  call  it  rtr  e^ 
Yakub,  or  "  Jwob's  bird,"  on  tbb  account  (Kitto, 
ffitt.  I'/Palat.  p.  cccdiO.  The  common  cucicoo  (Cm- 
cm^  caaonu)  is  a  bird  of  considerable  size,  unlit  fur 
Ibod,  liecaneo  habitually  feedine  oe  leptllee  and  lar^ 
uuecte.  It  i»  spread  oybt  the  whole  of  Aria  and  Afri- 
ca ««  well  »»  Europe,  migrutini;  northward  in  spring, 
and  probably  not  brooding  in  Palestine,  although  pass- 
ing the  winter  there.  The  American  cucisoo  (Ertfthi- 
e^ru  AmtricamO),  often  called  "cow-bird/*  is  a  differ- 
ent species  of  the  family  of  the  CuaiSntr,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  distinguished  by  laying  their  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  and  rearing  no  yonog  them- 
aelves.— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Fairbaim,  s.  v. 


DIeck  Coekoo  {Kudipvtmi/i  OrimtalUi, 
CuculluB.   See  Cowl. 

Cucumber  is  the  translation  of  KlTp,  itshhu'  (so 
called  probably  fh)m  its  difficulty  of  aigntion;  Sept. 
fficvoc),  In  our  Auth.  Vers.,  and  the  correctness  of  this 
raideiing  has  been  almost  universally  admitted.  It 
ocenra  in  Num.  xi,  6,  where  the  Israelites,  when  in 
the  desert,  express  their  longings  for  the  melons  and 
the  cucwiwier*  of  Egypt.  The  Heb.  is  so  similar  to  the 
Arabic  kiua  that  there  can  Ik;  vcrj-  little  doubt  of  their 
l)Oth  meaning  the  same  thing.  Celstis  {Ilitrobot.  ii, 
247)  gives  kfta,  kati,  and  kusaia  as  different  pronun- 
ciations of  the  same  word  in  different  Oriental  lan- 
guages. It  docs  not  follow  that  these  names  always 
indicate  exactly  the  same  species,  since  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  they  would  probably  lie  applied  to  tlie 
liinds  of  cucurol>er  most  common,  or  perhaps  to  tljose 
which  were  most  esteemed  in  particular  localities. 
Thns,  in  Egypt  (sec  Pro<?p.  Alpin,  Planti.  yEg.  c.  38,  p. 
m),  the  name  hiU  appears  to  be  applied  to  the  species 
which  is  called  Cucumit  chaU  by  Imtanists,  and  "queen 
of  cucumliers"  by  liaeselquist,  who  describes  it  as  the 
most  highly  esteemed  of  all  those  cultivated  in  Eg\-pt 
(Trar.  p.  258).  See  Mki>o!<.  In  India  tiie  name  kissa 
is  applied  by  the  Moharomcdana  to  the  Cuatmv*  tUilu- 
timus,  or  the  common  kukree  of  the  natives,  while  in 
Persia  and  Syria  the  same  name  would  prolwildy  bo 
applied  only  to  the  common  cucumber,  or  Cucumit  $a- 
ticut,  as  the  two  preceding  species  are  not  lUwly  to 


Syrian  Cucumber  {(Summit  entfnu). 

be  much  known  In  either  coantry.  The 
Talmudista  (Maattr.  i,  4 ;  Tunanoth,  ii,  6; 
vi,  6;  Baixt  Mez.  vU,  5)  hare  rvsp,  and 
the  Phconicians  bad  the  word  KatMifufiap 
(DioRC.  It,  152).  wl»l<*  ■*  probably  *Vp 
"cucumber  of  Egypt"  =fftc»c  iypioQ. 
The  same  name  for  cuenmber  exists  in  all 
cognate  langaagea.  (For  an  accoant  «f  tlw 
encumbers  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  see  Foiakal, 
Fhra  ^Egypt.  p.  169;  Gelui  HienAot. 
8ee  BoTAaT. 

All  travellers  io  tb«  East  notice  the  ax- 
tensive  cultivation  and  consumption  of  cu- 
cambers  and  other  vegetable*  of  the  same 
tribe,  especially  where  there  is  any  moisture  of  soil, 
or  the  possibility  of  irrigation  (see  Burckhardt,  Ara- 
hie  Proverbs,  No.'660).  Thus,  even  in  the  driest  parts, 
the  neighborhood  of  a  well  is  often  occupied  by  a 
field  of  cucurbitaccous  plants,  generally  with  a  roan 
or  boy  set  to  guard  it  from  plunder,  perched  up  on 
a  tomporar>'  scaffolding,  with  a  slight  protection 
from  the  sun,  wlierc  he  may  himself  lie  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  the  more  powerful  wild  animals.  That 
such  plants  appear  to  have  i)een  simiUrly  cultivated 
among  the  Hebrews  is  evident  from  Isa.  i,  8,  *'  The 
daughter  of  Zion  is  left  like  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard, 
like  a  lodge  hi  a  garden  ofmo/mberi'  (n»;?'0,  bm*- 
»hah\  Sept.  (Tirti^aroi'),  <«  well  as  from  Baruch  vi, 
70,  "as  a  scarecrow  in  a  garden  of  cuatmhert  (iftKvij(>a' 
rov)  keepeth  nothing,  so  are  their  gods  of  wood-*'— 
Kitto.    See  Gardfji  ;  Cottaob, 

Cud  (n'^i,  gemh' ,  rtminati<m\ib»  pellet  of  half- 
chewed  food  brought  up  from  the  first  stomach  of  ru- 
minant animals  to  bo  thoroughly  masticated  (Lev.  xi, 
a-7,  26 ;  Deut.  xiv,  ft-fi).    See  Clean  (a.'Hxal*). 

Cudworth,  Ralph,  an  eodnent  English  divine 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  AUer,  Somersetshire,  in 
1C17,  and  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1G30,  became  M.A.  16.^9,  rector  of  N.  Codbnry  1641, 
and  master  of  CUrc  Hall  lf44.  In  1645  he  became 
professor  of  Hebrew ;  in  16W,  master  of  Christ  Col- 
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hgc ;  in  lift?,  vicar  of  A'hwoll ;  anil  in  ITTf*,  prehon-  '  tion  is  that  of  Andover  flsnT,  2  vols.  8to),  wbich  m- 
daiy  of  (jloucf  Nter.  Ht!  dieil  in  ICMy.  CudwortL  was  iluiU.;*  all  the  publibhed  writing!  of  Cadworth,  but  ha* 
a  PlatoniBt,  of  "  great  strength  of  genius  and  vast  1  no  index.    See  Birch,  lAft  of  Cudrcortk  (prefixed  to 


compaaa  of  learniiig."  His  raputation  aa  a  writer 
rula  ddafly-  on  hla  7>tt»  JMdbetaoli^aleiii  <if^  Xhi- 

rtrK,  which  appcjired  in  1678  as  the  fir*t  [wirt  of  a  ?till 
greater  work  which  he  never  coin[ik't«il.  It  is  a  <lc- 
fence  of  human  lilKsrty,  and  of  l>elicf  in  God,  against 
liiteliwn  and  atheiam.  Codwortii  daacribaa  thrw  false 
wyittuau  or  l^potlMMi  of  tiio  iiulvwao  tai  tko  pnbce : 
"  Of  the  tiUM  TataliKmn  or  false  h^'pothefses  of  the  uni- 
verse mmtloned  in  the  lieginning  of  tliis  l>ook,  one  is 


uuwt  edittona  of  hia  worka) ;  £ngL  CgeUpmHaf  Haek^ 
Intaab,  EAkat  mio$cphf,  p.  78. 

Cnjaoins  (properly  fk  Oyat},  Jacqces,  a  distin- 
guiabed  taaehar  of  oanoa  law,  waa  born  in  1S2S^  at 
TaaHacm.   H«  boetOM  in  1864  a  profeaaor  of  law  at 

Cahors,  in  1565  at  Booigea,  in  15G7  at  A'^alenci  ,  niul 
in  1676  again  at  Uourges.  The  civil  war  in  1  ranee 
indnced  him  shortly  after  to  go  to  Paris,  ^\  hi  re  be  also 


—   _   „   ,      _  recelvad  parmiaafam  to  gfrn  lectnrea  on  law.   In  1677 

alu'oluti'!  atheism,  another  iniinoral  tliciHtn,  or  religion  |  -  -  — 

without  aoj  natural  Jiiatico  and  morali^  (all  jnat  and  I 
mjiial,  Mcofdiiig  tolUa  hTpolliaaia,  boing  mm  libeti-  i 

c.hI  or  fartitions  things,  made  by  arljitrary  will  and  | 
coiiiinand  only)  ;  the  tiiird  and  last  such  a  theism  as 
acknowledges  not  only  a  (ind  or  omnipotent  under- 
atanding  Being,  but  alao  natural  juatice  and  morality, 
Ibuidad  In  him,  and  darirad  Awn  Uin  j  MvtrlbfllMi, 
no  liharty  ttom  necessity  anywhere,  and  tharaflMO  no 
diatribntive  or  retributive  justice  in  the  world."  Ik- 
fore  afecting  the  true  intellectual  system  of  the  uni- 
Ttnt  (tba  epithet  intellectucd  being  used,  as  he  tells 
aa,**to  dirtingnlab  It  ftom  tba  otber,  vulgarly  so  call- 
ed, qrstems  of  the  world,  that  is,  the  visible  and  cor- 
poreal world,  the  Ptolemaic,  Tychonic,  and  Coperni- 
can"),  it  w.i  -  liis  nlij>!ct  to  demoli.sh  these  false  systems. 
And  the  fir^t  uf  iliuni,  atheism,  or  the  atheistic  fate,  is 
daoMliabad  in  the  first  part  of  the  "Intellectaal  Sys- 
tem." It  is  a  work  of  grant  learning  and  acuteness. 
In  attacking  the  atheistic  faith,  Dr.  Cudworth  do- 
scribes  the  atnuiR-  [ihy.>iiology,  which,  as  hi'ld  by  Do- 
mocritus,  and  other  ancient  philosopers,  involved 
atheism.  For  the  better  oonftatatlon  of  other  forms 
of  atheism,  to  which  be  gives  the  names  Hylotoic  and 
Cosmo-plnstic,  he  makes  the  hypothesis  of  an  "arti- 
llci.il,  rrj^'uhir,  and  iilastic  iintiire,"  working,'  in  com- 
plete subordination  to  the  Deity.  And  to  avert  an 
argument  broogbt  agi^t  the  oneneaa  of  the  Deity, 
fh>m  its  nnnaturalnesa  as  shown  by  the  general  prev»- 
lencc  of  polvthcism  among  the  pagan  nations,  he  con- 
tctnl-i  that  "the  pa;;an  thcologers  all  alimn  mktii>\vl- 
eilged  one  sovereign  and  omnipotent  Deity,  from  which 
all  their  other  goda  were  generated  or  created,"  and 
that  their  polyfbeiani  waa  but  a  polyonymy  of  one  God. 
The  7V«a<Me  on  Eternal  cmd  ImmHlnik  Morality  cor- 
roppomlK  to  the  necond  jiart  of  the  InUlU  dual  Systnn. 
It  is  directed  against  Ilolibes  and  those  wbo,  witJi  him, 
"afinn  justice  and  injustice  to  be  only  by  law,  and 
not  natuTB."  Beaidea  the  /nfaflwOiat  ^fiteas.  Cud- 
worth  published,  1.  A  Ditemtne  tmmnmg  (he  tnu  No- 
tion of  the  Lor^Tf  S'ljijx  r.  in  -vvliic  li  lie  iiuiiutains,  as 
Warburton  has  since  maintained,  that  the  Lord's  Sup-  ! 
per  is  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice :— 2.  Tht  iMmofChrUt 
and  the  Omtk  SMadoweds—3.  A  JSermm  m  Join  H,  \ 
3,  4,  preaebed  fai  1M7  befbre  the  Hooae  of  Commons : 
— 4.  A  Sermcm  prmched  iu  1664  at  LiniyJn's  Inn  on  1 
Cor.  XT,  57 : — 5.  Drus  Juftljicattu  ngaintt  the  Attertort 
^  aktoltite  and  unconditional  Htprobation.  Ho  left 
aeveral  works  in  MS.,  only  one  of  whicb  haa  yet  been 
pabllshed,  namelr,  the  Tnatiie  ameenimff  EtamtJamd 
Ivimutnhlf  \fnTa'Ut<j  ('1731).  The  rest  an>,  1.  .-1  Dis- 
count of  Moral  Good  and  Kril: — 2.  A  Diicourte  of 
Liberty  and  NfeemOg^m  ukirfi  thr  GrouutUoftke  Alhe- 
utictd  PkiloM^f  0n  mi^iUed,  and  MoralHf  vmdiealed 
and  exjdaineit'-^,  A  fti— MWluiy  m  Dumiin  Prophecy 
if  the  Stvfnty  Weeki  €(f  the  Vtrih/  nf  th'  Christian 
/leliffion  againd  the  Jttii$:--b.  A  LHscuui  n  if  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  World  and  Immortalilf  of  the  Soul:~6.  A 
J^^aSte  m  BArew  Learmrngt—l.  An  ExplcmtMon 
WMea*t  NdSom  of  God,  and  of  the  EaXmAm  ofSpbr- 
its.  These  MSSiaro  now  in  the  Uritish  Museum.  In 
173.?  a  I.atin  translation  of  the  /nteliectwil  ^>i^iUim  wax 
poMishcd  by  Moshelm  (Lugd.  Bat.  2  vols.  4to).  The 


he  onoe  more  ntomed  to  Boorges,  where  he  Aeaee- 

forth  remained,  notwithstamlin^'  the  roort  profitaile 
oflt  rs  from  the  University  of  Boloi.'na.  He  died  Oct. 
4, 1690.  Cujacins  was  the  most  fiimous  teacher  of  the 
Boman  law  in  the  sixteenth  oentnrj,  and  Us  repata> 
tion  attmoled  large  nnmbeit  of  stodentsfkom  all  oom- 
triea  of  Europe.  He  corrci  tcd  ntmierous  passages  of 
the  Roman  law-books  from  the  more  than  500  manu- 
(tcripts  which  he  had  collected,  and  a  great  many  ol>- 
scure  poiato  were  by  liim  fiir  the  first  Ikne  eluddiaed. 
He  giimed  the  lore  of  tfw  thonsands  of  bb  pnpQa  to  a 
rare  degree  by  the  afTectionatc  attention  which  he  paid 
to  the  welfare  of  each.  From  the  theological  contro- 
vl•r^ic^  of  liih  time  he  cautiously  abstained,  though  he 
waa  always  a  steadAst  adherent  of  the  canse  of  Heniy 

IV.  In  Ms  wfll  he  nfand  Us  wife  and  Ms  daugh- 
ter to  the  letter  of  tha  JHUt  Bible,  without  note  or 
comment,  as  the  sole  mle  of  their  faith.  He  {tutili^hed 
himself  a  collection  of  his  wi  rks  (I'anV.  li>77),  which, 
bowerer,  ia  not  complete,  llie  editions  by  (kdombet 
(PiBiii,  letf  and  iOI)  dees  tileewise  not  coDtshi  all 
the  works  of  Cujarius.  A  complete  edition  was  j  re- 
jjored  by  Fabroti  (Paris,  16ji<,  10  \t)l.'».),  which  has  ftv- 
eral  tinic*  been  reprinted,  with  some  additions  (lat(  >t 
edition,  Prato,  13  vols.  1836).  A  life  of  CHjadtta  was 
pabUhed  in  1690  by  Papyrios  Maasoo,  hut  the  best 
account  of  Cujacius  is  by  Saint  Prix  (appendix  to  his 
work  nistoire  du  droit  Romainy  Paris,  1J»21 ;  an  ex- 
tract fmm  tliis,  in  (  ii  rnmn,  by  Spangenl)erg,  Cujacitu 

V.  acMie  Za^ftnoBien,  Leipz.  1822).  —  Brockhans,  Con- 
s.      Wetaar  v.WeIto,  JCMUfoe.  H, 


Culbertson,  MA-rrnEw  Sisirsos,  D.D.,  a  Praa- 
byterian  minister  and  missionary,  was  born  at  Cham- 
iK  rsburgh,  Jan.  18, 1819, aaid  was  educated  at  the 
Military  Acndemy,  West  Point.   WbDe  sert-ing  as 

lieutenant  of  artillerA-  ho  niaile  a  ri  li);ious  professi<in, 
and  went  to  the  Th(oloj;ical  Seminary  at  rrinceton, 
where  he  graduated  in  1844.  In  that  year  he  was 
licensed  and  ordained  as  miaaionazy  to  China.  He 
laltorcd,  together  wlOi  Bridgeman,  fbr  sereral  years  in 
prei«iring  a  revised  tran-1  itinri  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Chinese;  and  wrote  Iktrknmt  in  the  Fl>icrry  Land,  or 
Relifjioiu  Notions  and  Popular  Svjwrttitions  in  North 
China  (N.  Y.  1867, 12mo).  He  died  of  cholera,  Aa/- 
gust,  1W12.— Wilson,  Pr^A.  Ahnmac,  1863,  p.  168. 

Culdees.  The  name  Culdee  is  variously  derived 
and  explained  by  sereral  different  authoiitias.  Ebnod 
gives  •*  Kile  De**— *'  man  of  God  ;*•  Dr.  Brmm,  "Gille 

Dc"— "siTN-ant  of  God."  But  the  lut.  st,  .uni  porhsps 
Ijcst  authority,  gives  us  Cuildich  as  the  uuly  nanie  of 
the  Culdees  known  among  native  Celts.  This  word 
means  "a  secluded  oonierf"  a  Cvldee,  therefore,  is 
•*the  man  of  the  recess.**  This  aceorstely  enough  da> 
scribes  the  Culdees'  mode  of  life;  thou^  not  OHnkSf 
they  were  in  a  certain  sense  recluses. 

The  Scottish  Church,  when  it  flrst  meets  the  eye  of 
drilisatioii,  is  not  Romish,  aor  even  prelalicaL  When 
the  modk  Augustine,  with  hia  forty  mfasionailss,  la 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptjirchy,  came  over  to  Brit« 
ain  under  the  auspices  of  (ircj^ory,  the  bishop  of  iSoDO, 
to  convert  the  barbarian  .Saxons,  he  found  the  nortll* 


bast  ed.  of  the  English  work  is  Harrison's  (London,  em  part  of  the  island  already  wellHDii^fiQadjrith 
lN6k  8  tds.8vo,  with  index).  AfoodaiidclMap«di>|C3ulitlaiM  and  Chiiatiaa  ' 
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tiaiu  wciT  the  Cdldec!*,  whojie  cliit  f  F-oit  was  the  little  ]  tuAf  miMJonarics  were  thoroughly  BIhlical.  Colum- 
iaUitd  of  lli  or  1oiM|  on  Um  WMtern  coast  of  SootLmd.  |  Ua't  life  by  Adamnan  npreaenU  bim  in  aluMMt  eveiy 
An  Iriah  pmbjrtMt^  Cobunb*,  Mttag  UoMif  ttfamd  t  page  a*  fcmiliar  wUh  Um  Wofd  of  Ood,  and  Nady  to 
with  nii^sioiuuy  lad,  and  doubtless  knowing  the  |  quote  it  on  all  oocasionfi  aii  of  •inprcme  authority."  ..  . 
wretched  condition  of  the  savage  Scota  and  Picta  in  i  "The  greut  5ut>ject  uf  their  teaching  wait  the  ^iInple 
the  year  5C5,  took  with  hio)  twelve  uthrr  nii<siunario>,  truth  of  the  Gosf»ol  of  s.ih'.ition.  It  was  ^  ttrbum  Dei,' 
and  paaMd  orar  to  Scotiand.  They  tixod  their  aettle- 1  the  Wotd  of  God.  Adamnan  aayi  of  Columba  that 
ment  on  th«  Httla  Uaad  Joat  natned,  and  fnm  that  ftmn  Ua  boyhood  he  waa  loafenMted  In  the  lore  of 


point  liccamc  the  miMionarics  of  all  Scotland,  and  Chrixt."  "The  spirit  of  the  Culdean  Chnrch  may 
even  penetrated  into  England,  liefore  the  end  of  the  '  sultahly  and  rightfully  he  descri'icd  aa  an  cvan^'dical 
Cth  ceiiturj'  they  had  filled  the  country  with  their  in-  -•(•irit,  Ncrausc  it  waa  frue  and  indepciuh-iit  of  li'inie; 
ititationa,  and  aabjectad  it,  at  leaat  nominally,  to  |  and  when  it  and  the  papal  Church  came  into  contact, 
Clniat  Invflad  la  l&igland  by  Oawald,  king  of  Noi^  { it  always  and  obstinatdy  repadialed  ha  anthority,  nn- 
thumlmrland,  to  preach  the  Go*pel  to  hia  people,  they  der  appeal  to  the  single  and  HUpreme  authority  of  holy 
Bent  Conuan,  who  failed  U>cau»e  of  too  gn»at  aURter-  Scripture ;  hut,  alnive  all,  l)ecaune  in  its  inner  life  it 
ity  of  h«havior,  and  then  Aidan,  who,  without  kmiw-  w.w  |x'nelrati'i!  thri.ui,'liiiut  •  y  thr  main  priuciph-s  of 
ing  the  people's  language,  succeeded,  and  proved  him-  i  the  evangelical  Church.  The  Culdees  read  and  un- 
aelf  ona  of  &»  noblaat  of  ndiitoBariea.  Tba  people  in  deratood  the  Scriptona  fai  their  original  texts.  Wher> 
th>-  ^niith  <'f  England  converted  by  Augustine  and  his  '  ever  they  came  they  translatod  them  orally  and  i^ 
asi-istaiit>,  ;uh1  t!.u>e  in  llu-  north  who  had  l>ecn  won  writing  into  the  language  of  the  conntrj',  explaining 
by  Culdfe  lalwr,  so«^>n  met,  i-  <  hri-'ti.iii  con<jUf!>t  ml-  tlu m  tn  llf  iiil>:il lit  ii;t-,  oxlinrtiii^'  th.  tn  t<>  ililiy;ciit 
vanced  from  both  sidca;  and  when  they  came  togeth- 1  and  regular  Bible  reading.  But  the  Scripture'^  were 
«r.  It  was  aoon  seen  that  Roman  and  CaUaa  Christi-  more  to  them  than  a  codex  of  authoritative  doctrines 
ani^  vaiT  decidedly  diflTcred  in  a  grent  man}-  ro-  of  fidtb.  They  were  the  living  word  of  Christ.  In 
spects.  The  Culdees,  for  the  most  part,  hail  a  ."iniple  [  the  most  earnest  manner  they  preached  the  nataral, 
and  priinitivo  form  of  Christianity,  whilf  Koino  pre-  iiiliorn  inability  of  lu.ni  for  ;  tli^  atoniIl^;  dfatli 
sentcd  a  va.-'t  accumulation  of  superstitions,  and  wasi  of  Christ;  justiiication  without  all  m^-rit  of  works;  the 
arrayed  in  her  well-known  paoip.  The  nanlt  was,  worthlessneas,  espedaUy,  of  ail  mere  outward  works ; 
that  in  F-wg'*™*  the  Culdeo  soon  gave  place  to  the  Ro-  and  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth"  (Ebrard).  These 
man,  and  retired  to  hi!«  Northern  home.  Colnmlm  no  >  views  of  life  and  doctrine  reveal  sniBciently  the  rea- 
doal»t  chose  thi>  littli' iiland  of  lona  as  a  place  of ''ufe-  son  why  the  Culdet  s  wi  rr-  niis.'iioniiries  ratlu  r  thnn 
ty  from  barl>ariau  attack,  as  aito  because  it  was  ueai  monks.    The  truths  of  the  Gu»i]x.'l,  pure  and  simple, 

Jnt  as  tbey  wanned  the  hearts  of  the  apostles,  had 
possession  of  them,  and  all  their  work  waa  to  nahe 
men  feel  and  accept  them.  Their  theory  of  Chnrch 
government  was  very  niiiiple.  The  iti>tiiution  at  lona 
was  under  the  presidency  of  a  presbyter  called  a  pr('{>- 
byter  abbot,  who  bad  aaiodaled  wiUi  bim  twelve  oth- 
er preabytaiia.  la  cue  »  r&ttaef  In  the  haadship^ 
these  linthraD  elaetad  tlieir  abbot  That  he  waa  a 
presbj-tcr  simply  there  can  be  no  doubt,  liedo,  w  ho 
belonged  to  the  Romish  Church,  himself  mentions  it  as 
a  very  strange  thing  "  that  a  man  who  Is  merely  a 
presbyfew  sboald  govern  a  dlacaia^  and  bava  even  UahF 
ops  under  hhn.**  Tli«  tnith  is,  that  the  mlsdonailea 
sent  out  fron>  t!ie>c  ('uMe.^  seminaries  were  apjiointod 
and  onlaine<l  j^wsUirs  of  the  churches  they  founde«l; 
and  the  pastor  of  the  church  was  the  overseer  of  it,  L 
«.  the  UalMp.  The  presb^-ter  abbot,  therefore,  had  or- 
Adned  an  elder,  but,  by  appointment  to  a  parish,  had 
made  lilin  a  l  i-li^p.  They  evidently  knew  notliin^j  of 
of  monachi.sm.    The  monk  generally  retires  for  his  the  di-tinetion  lictwecn  the  order  of  prcslivter  and  that 


to  Ireland,  whence  ho  had  brought  bis  divine 
Besides,  the  kneltneaa  of  a  small  island  in  the  sea  was 
favorable  to  meditation,  and  accorded  with  the  ascetic 
tendencies  which  at  least  (ow  hal  the  be^t  men  of  tliu^e 
•gaa.  Tlie  institution  set  up  by  Columba  has  been 
called  a  monastery,  bat,  in  truth,  it  bad  no  claim  to 
that  name.  Tme,  the  memban  of  tha  eommnnity 
lived  in  cells,  to  which  they  retired  for  devotion  and 
Stndy,  but  til  no  more  made  them  monks  than  a 
(dmilar  life  makes  monks  of  theological  students  of  our 
own  diqr.  Tha  Cnldea  welneM  wars  Mi  pledged  to 
cdibaqr;  imbj  «f  tban  w«n  manlad;  many  of  them 
vara  anoeeeded  bofflee  by  their  own  sons ;  tbey  were 
Mt  dedicated  for  life  to  their  c:dling,  but  were  free  at 
■ajtime  to  change  it  fur  another.  Their  families  did 
not  live  w  ithin  the  sacred  eadoiue,  but  the  husbands, 
tiialr  work  within  haing  done,  faaaad  oat  la  apead  the 
real  of  their  Mme  wUh  their  flmdBaa.  Nor,  Indeed, 
was  the  aim  of  the  institution  at  all  kindred  to  that 


own  impmveaMUt  toMj;  he  is  weary  of  the  WWld, 
andwiUhaveBoiDOneontactwith  it.  Hereoooaeea 
H.  Hie  Cnldee  went  to  lona  tlut  in  quiet,  with  mod- 
itation,  study,  and  jiraycr,  ho  mi^'ht  fit  himself  for  go- 
ing oat  into  the  world  ax  a  mis.'<i(inary.  Indeed,  lona 
was  a  great  mission  institute,  where  preachers  were 


of  bishop.  After  the  success  of  Augustine  and  his 
monks  in  England,  the  Cnblees  had  ahnt  thamsalvea 
up  witUn  Oie  lUnlta  of  Soofland,  and  bad  raslated  for 

centuries  all  the  efforts  of  Rome  to  win  them  over. 
At  last,  however,  they  were  overthrown  by  their  own 
rulers.    HaflgMel,  the  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 


ttsined  who  evangeliiad  the  fade  tiibea  of  Sootlaad  |  qoerar,  t^  qoaen  of  Malcolm  Canmora,  devoted  to  the 
In  a  ver>-  short  time.  To  hare  doaM  tiwh  a  work  ae 

this  in  les.-i  tlian  half  a  century  iDpUes  apostolic  ac- 
tivity, purity,  and  succeas.  With  the  exception  of  the 
prini  i;  ,il  mm,  they  most  have  been  much  more  out  of 
their  cells  than  in  them.  TfeMaa  of  the  seboola  and 
ettoidies  they  estaMblied  ava  fomd  all  over  Seotfaad. 
The  rea.son  of  this  freedom  from  Romish  a« 
may  be  found,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  doctrines  of 
men.  They  had  no  dogma  of  purgatory,  no  saint  wor- 
ship, no  wQuka  of  aapararqgatioa,  M>  awieitlar  ooofos- 
MOD,  or  penance,  or  abaolntioo ;  no  niase,  no  trananb- 
atantiation,  no  "chrism"  in  baptism,  no  pri< -thoixl, 
and  no  third  onler  (bisho]ks).  They  knew  notliing 
of  any  authoritative  rule  except  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
"  Tbeae  were  held  to  be  the  one  staadaid  of  tratb,  and 
were  made  by  the  mtahwariee  n  aatjsct  of  ckee  and 
constant  study.  Colnmba'a  owa  homo  work  and  that 
of  his  disciples  was  trauscribingtlie  Scriptures.  Those 


of  Rome,  notable  for  piet  y,  of  powerftil  mind  and 

skilful  in  the  man.ii^enu-nt  <'f  i  .ilu  r-i,  i=cf  Iht  heart  nj.on 
exchanging  the  Culdee  for  the  liomiNb  (  liureh  in  Scot- 
land. She  got  the  Cnldee  presbyters  together,  and 
fat  three  days  discussed  the  natter  with  them  In  peiw 
aon«  8be  aaeeeeded  by  persuarion  and  attiitea.  Thla 

WM  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  ccntiir\-.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  13th  century  that  Culdceism  was 
completely  overturned  and  Romanism  established. 
Nay,  it  is  mora  than  probable  that  CnMeelam,  with  its 
simple  and  powerftil  Oospel  tninenee,  eonlinned  to 
live  in  the  hearts  of  the  prnple  Inn^r  after  it-"  forms  and 
public  ministrations  had  l»ecn  buried  Itenealh  the  finerj' 
of  triumphant  Romanism.  There  was  a  reailiness 
among  the  Scotch  to  embraee  the  Reformation  whan  It 
came,  which,  togetlier  with  tlieir  study  evangdieal 
cliaracter,  reminds  th'  lii  torical  reader  of  Culdeeism. 
ZitemAirs.— McLaudiiau,  The  Eurig  ScoUuh  Churchy 
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from  the  Ist  to  the  12th  centuries  (Edinb.  1865,  8vo) ;  I 
Alexandvr,  lona  (Edinb.  18C6) ;  Eljrard,  Kirchm-und 
Dogmengt-tchicht*  (4  vols.,  vol.  ii);  ZeiUchr.  f.  d.  hUt.  ^ 
Th»A.  1H62, 1863;  Kinf;,  The  Culdta  and  their  Remain*,  \ 
1801 ;  Mfih.  Quart.  Rev.  Oct  1861 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Ee.  i 
Rev.  Jan.  1866;  Princeton  Rev.  Jan.  1867  ;  The  Church 
of  lona,  by  the  Bishop  of  Argyll,  1866.    See  Iosa.  | 
Culon  (KovAov  V.  r.  KovXu/i,  Jerome  Caulon),  the  , 
fifth  named  of  the  ifroup  of  eleven  cities  added  by  the  ' 
ijeiituu^int  to  those  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (be- 
tween ver.  59  and  60  of  Josh,  xv) ;  thought  to  be  the 
inodt  rn  Kulonieh,  a  trace  of  which  appears  in  the  no- 
tice of  the  Crusades  (Wilken,  Ge4th.  der  Krexa.  iv, 
509),  a  village  with  ruins  about  \\  h.  W.  of  Jerusalem 
tiiwurds  Jaffa  (Van  de  Velde,  Jtlemoxr,  p.  805) ;  but,  as 
this  lay  beyond  the  border  of  Judah  (Schwarz,  Paint. 
p.  llw),  the  authenticity  of  the  names  in  the  Sept.  I>e- 
ing,  moreover,  dubious  (Wilson,  UibU  Ixuid*,  ii,  206  n.), 
the  place  |>erhap8  only  represents  some  station  or  Co- 
Ivnia  of  the  Komans  (Robinson,  Later  Rea.  p.  158). 

Cultus.    See  Worship. 

Culverwell,  Natiiahiel,  M.A.,  a  pious  and 
learned  writer.  He  was  fellow  of  Emninnuel  Collcire, 
Cambridge,  and  died  about  1650.  Wo  have  of  him  an 
JCleffont  and  learned  Discovrte  on  the  Light  of  Nature 
(on  Prov.  XX,  27),  with  several  other  treatises  (Lend. 
1661,  4to).  The  Li<jht  of  Nature  abounds  in  striking 
thoughts,  and  has  pasMges  of  rve  eloquence. 

CtunSnuB.VEirrimns,  procurator  of  Judtca  imme- 
diately next  to  Alexander  (a  short  time  after  I'adus), 
and  partly  in  conjunction  with  Felix  (q.  v.),  B.C.  49- 
53;  under  his  administration  the  commotions  broke 
out  that  led  eventually  to  the  final  war  with  the  Ko< 
mans  (Josephus,  AiU,  xx,  5,  2  and  3;  6,1-3;  War,  it, 
12, 1-7). 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  See 

PBEsnyxKRiAN  (CcMBr.Ri.AXD)  Chubch. 

Cumberland  Preabyteriano.   See  Presbt- 

TEBIANB. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, H  )i'nrne<l  divine  and  archroologisl,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1632,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
and  Magilalen  College,  Cambridge.  lie  was  mad« 
rector  of  Brampton,  and  in  1667  ^ncar  of  All  Hallows, 
Stamford.  In  1691  he  Mas  raised  to  the  see  of  Peter- 
borough  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part.  He  was 
previously  known  by  bis  treatise  De  Ijegibus  Natura 
(Lond.  1672,  4to),  in  answer  to  Hobl»es,  and  by  his 
Emhij  on  Jewiih  Weights  ami  Meaauret  (London,  1686, 
8vo).  He  wat  indefatigable  in  jwrforming  his  episco- 
pal duties.  Being  advised,  on  account  of  his  age  and 
intlrm  state,  to  relax  a  little,  he  replied,  "  It  is  better 
to  wear  out  than  rust  out."  After  his  death  appeared 
his  Originet  Gentium  (Lond.  1724, 8vo),  and  his  trans- 
lation of  Smchtmiotho't  Phtrmdan  History  (London, 
1720,  8vo).  At  the  age  of  eighty -three.  Dr.  Cumlx-r- 
land,  having  l>ecn  presented  by  Dr.  Wilkins  with  a 
copy  of  his  Coptic  Testament,  then  just  published, 
commenced,  like  another  Cato,  the  study  of  Coptic. 
"At  tills  age,"'  says  Mr.  Payne,  "ho  mastered  the 
language,  and  went  through  groat  part  of  this  version, 
and  would  often  give  me  excellent  hints  and  remarks 
as  he  proceeded  in  reading  of  it."  Ho  died  Oct.  9, 
1718.  Cumlierland's  theory  of  morals  is  set  forth  in 
his  treatise  /)«  Ijtgibua  Natura.  Tendency  to  effect 
the  general  good  is  made  the  standard  of  morality. 
To  endeavor  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  general 
good  is  the  one  great  duty,  or  the  one  great  "  law  of 
nature;"  and  we  know,  according  to CnmberUnd,  that 
it  is  a  dntj'  or  law  of  noture,  or  law  of  God,  because 
wo  know  that  on  individual  derives  the  greatest  hap- 
piness from  the  exercise  of  Iwnevolence,  and  that  God 
desires  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  all  his  crea- 
tures. Canying  out  the  fundamental  principle  that 
the  greatest  general  good  is  to  be  sought,  ho  deduces 


the  several  particular  duties  or  porticolar  "laws  of 

nature."  He  founds  government  upon,  and  tests  it  by 
the  same  principle.  An  abridged  translation  of  tb« 
work  was  published  by  TjTrel  in  1701.  Maxwell,  aa 
Irish  clergyman,  published  a  translation  in  1727. 
Barbeyrac  published  a  French  version  in  1744.  A 
third  English  translation,  by  the  Rev.  John  Towers, 
D.D.,  appeared  in  1750.  On  Cumberland  as  a  moral* 
ist,  sec  Mackintosh,  ///*/.  of  Ethical  Philutnphy,  p.  70; 
Whewell,  Ilitt.  of  Moral  Philofphy,  p.  52. 

Cu'mi  (cof'/it),  a  mode  of  Grccizing  the  Heb.  im- 
perative "^ISIp  {hi'mi),  signifying  rite,  a»  it  is  imme- 
diately explained  (Mark  v,  41). 

Cumin  (1^33,  hammon',  lit  a  condimetU,  from  it* 
us« ;  Greek  kvhhvov  ;  and  names  of  similar  sound  in 
all  the  Oriental  dialects)  is  an  umUdliferous  pUnt, 
mentioned  l»oth  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and, 
like  the  dill  and  the  coriander,  continues  to  lie  culti- 
vated in  modem  as  it  wos  in  ancient  times  in  East- 
cm  countries  (Pliny,  xix,  47).  These  are  similar  to 
and  used  for  many  of  the  same  pur^iosea  as  the  anise 


Cumin  (C(n(i»ni»m  Cf/niinum),  with  enlarped  view  of  the 
Flower,  Capsule,  and  seuisectlon  uf  tlic  Iw t 


ond  caraway,  which  supply  their  place,  ond  are  more 
common  in  Europe.    All  these  plants  produce  fhiitr, 
commonly  called  seeds,  which  alxiund  in  essential  oil 
of  a'  more  or  less  grateful  flavor,  and  warm,  stimulat- 
ing nature ;  hence  they  were  employeil  in  ancient  ts 
in  modem  times  both  as  condiments  (Pliny,  xix,  8; 
Apicius,  I,  82;  iil,  18 ;  Poly«n.  iv,  8,  .32)  and  as  medi- 
cines (Mishna,  Shabb.  xix,  2).    A  native  of  I'pper 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  it  is  still  extensively  cultivated 
in  .Sicily  and  Malta.    It  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
favorite  herb  among  the  Hebrews,  and  as  late  as  the 
last  century  it  retained  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
pharmacy  (see  Ehrmann,  I>e  cumino.  Argent  1733), 
Cumin  is  first  mentioned  in  Isaiah  (xxviii,  25): 
"  When  he  (the  ploughman)  hath  made  plain  the  face 
thereof,  doth  he  not  cost  abroad  the  fitches,  and  scat- 
ter the  cumin  f"  showing  that  it  was  extensively  culti- 
vated, 08  it  is  in  the  present  day,  in  Eastern  countries, 
OS  for  even  as  India.    In  the  south  of  Europe  it  is  also 
'  cultivated  to  some  extent.    In  the  above  chapter  of 
Isaiah  (ver.  27)  cumin  is  again  mentioned :  "For  the 
fitches  arc  not  threshed  with  a  threshing  instrument 
neither  is  a  cart-wheel  turned  al)out  upon  the  evmin; 
but  the  fitches  are  Ijcaten  out  with  a  staff,  and  the 
cumin  with  a  rod."   This  is  most  applicable  to  the 
fruit  of  the  common  cumin,  which,  when  ripe,  may  be 
eoparntcd  from  the  stalk  with  the  slightest  stroke,  and 
would  l»e  completely  destroyed  by  the  turning  rocnd 
of  a  wheel,  which,  bruising  the  seed,  would  press  out 
the  oil  on  which  its  virtues  depend  (see  Dioscor.  tii. 
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GS).  In  the  New  Testament,  cumin  is  mentioned  in 
Statt.  zxiii,  23,  when  oar  Saviour  deuooacea  the 
SeribM  and  Phariwet,  wbe  paid  tiMir  titba  of  miDt, 
and  anise,  and  rumin,"  bat  ne^lGcted  the  weightlor 
matters  of  the  law.  In  the  Talmudical  tract  Demai 
(ii,  1)  cumin  is  mentioned  a»  one  of  the  tilings  regu- 
Ittly  tiUiad^Kitto;  Fairbainu  (See  C«Uu  Ilitnb. 
t,  516;  Pmrng  Cjfckp,  •.▼.)  8aa  Amoauaum. 

OnjnmlnSi  Albxaivdrr,  a  Congrcpntional  minis* 
t«r,iiativeof  FreelioldfM.J.,  was  b(inil726.  Han- 
tend  tha  mlnbtiy  1747,  and  waa  made  eoOaagiM  pia> 

tor  of  thp  Pre-ihyterlan  Chun^h  in  New  York,  Oct. 
1750.  Owin^  to  troublcfi  in  tlie  Cliurcli,  bfttb  pastors 
re<iueRted  to  Ikj  dismissed  tiy  a  committee  of  tlie  Synod 
in  1753,  and  Mr.  Oamming  waa  relioved  Oct.  26, 1768. 
Ha  was  ofdaliwd  collegiate  patter  wllb  Dr.  Senndl,  of 
tlM  QUA  South  rhiirf  b,  Ilosti>n.  Feb.  25, 1761,  where  he 
nnalned  until  hi.-*  ticaih,  .Viij;.  2o,  17C3.  He  publi-h- 
•d  his  ordination  sermon  at  Boston  (1761),  nnd  Atii- 
mathtrtiotu  on  Xev.  Mr.  Cronocffa  hi*  Letter,  otc. 
(17af).— SpngBO,  Jaadlf^  i,  4St, 

IsscBimoifa,  is  the  name  now  generally  applied  to 
tboee  ani^lar  letter*  first  foand  engraved  on  Perscpol- 

itan  ri'lirs  (s^e  Ker  I'l'rti-r's  Trnrth ;  liii  b  s  l/r  jji...  /-), 
and  lately  in  )^at  abundance  atampe<l  on  i^abylunian 
Mcks  [see  Drick],  and  carred  on  tba  AMyrian  mon- 
omenta.  See  AsaYitiA.  The  most  eopioiu  eollactloBB 
of  these  loj^nds  are  contained  in  the  great  woiltt  on 
the  NitU'vitc  aiitiiiuitii  s  by  I'ott.i  niid  Fl.mdin  (.l/(>nif> 
nenU  dt  yiutct,  I'ar.  1M7,  .-.(i.),  an<l  by  I..;jyard  i  .\>mfr- 
ian  Inscriptions,  Lond.  1851),  and  more  lately  thu!>e  of 
Loftua  (fimergftioiu  /nm  Ue  Mum  ^  siaot  Lond. 
1852);  a  consMarable  eoHectloB  fa'tim  given  by  Slcb 
(^Memoir  cm  liiib.  Lond.  iM.'Jn).  The  character  is  the 
simpleat  and  earliest  known,  and  wais  in  comnion  use 
bjr  tba  Uedea,  Peniana,  Assyrians,  and  Chalda>anB  in 
the  most  andiBt  ttaoBi  Lika  tita  JEgjrptiaa  luaio* 
glypbica,  or  tatker  kkratk.  It  nhw  Io  bare  bean 
ebietiy  employed  in  mounnu^ntal  tnsi^tiuii.-,  tbcre 
being  doubtless  another  form  (like  tbe  dmotic)  better 
adapted  to  common  use.  It  api>ears  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse  when,  on  the  (all  of  Babylon  under  Alex- 
ander, tbeae  mighty  empires  eeasod  to  bave  any  great 
national  annals  to  record.  Witliin  the  past  eij;lity 
years  tbe  first  specimens  found  their  way  into  Eumpe 
turn  the  ftagments  of  PereepoHs,  and  at  length  cn- 
g^gad  the  attention  4^  savonl  German  phildogista, 
aapccially  Tyschen ;  bat  Dr.  Orotefmd,  of  Hanover, 
was  the  first  who  obtaintn!  my  <  1.  w  to  tbeir  d.  ripher- 
ment  (see  Vanx's  Xinevfh  and  J'frntptdis,  p.  3U1  sq.). 
AiOeoiding  to  him,  this  mode  of  writing  is  formed  of 
two  ndicsi  aigna,  tlie  mdjfe  and  the  OHgk,  suacqtti- 
ble^  howerer,  oif  aboat  thirty  dllfimnt  combinations ; 

•ad  eenrisls  Cf  throe  varieties,  the  Persian,  the  Me- 
dian, and  tbe  Assyrian,  distin^;llislled  fron>  each  other 
by  a  greater  or  less  complication  of  the  characters,  the 
last  being  the  moet  eLtbonte:  otiiers  make  still  far- 
ther snbdlrisions,  e.  g.  the  Aduemnnlan,  Babylonian, 
Med<>-.\s>yrian.  ElymaMn,  S<\vthian,  Ariaii.  rtc.  Tlio 
whole  of  each  alphuibct,  however,  is  itbviously  reduci- 
ble to  a  single  element,  the  wedge,  whkib  is  fnoid 
eitlier  singly  or  in  gronpa  of  two,  three,  or  more,  and 
placed  Tertically,  horizontally,  or  obliquely,  in  the  sev- 
eral rbnrarters.  It  is  evidently  of  Asiatic  ori^jin,  is 
written  from  right  to  left,  and  is  alphabetic.  (See  an 
elnddation  of  the  process  of  deciphering  these  letters 
bgr  L^aid,  Nmeoekf  U,  184  sq.)  Tbe  other  great  la- 
borer In  tUfl  field  of  diseoTsry  Is  Col.  Rawlinson,  of 
England,  who  lias  so  coniplott  ly  sucreeded  in  ronfinn- 
ing  and  extending  the  results  arrived  at  by  others,  i 
that  the  meaning  of  tlieso  inscriptions,  with  the  escap* 
lion  of  tbe  exact  rendering  of  some  of  tlie  proper  names, 
may  now  be  said  to  be  established  bejmnd  dispute. 
(See  his  Commentary  on  tht  Cunnfirm  Infrrljitiims,  re.id 
before  tbe  Uoy.  A«.  Soc.,  and  publi^lK-d  in  u  separate 
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form,  Lond.  1860.)  Dr.  Hincks  has  also  sucrc =sful!y 
nmeocntod  these  inquiries.  (See  hia  papers  iu  the 
TVwweMCfeM  of  the  Roy.  Irish  Aead.  vol.  xxii.)  Tbe 

inKcriiifiiins  are  nsually  trilingual  as  well  as  triliteral, 
the  alphabets  and  entire  structure  differing  in  each 
verrioo*  8ae  Bkhistch.  The  Inngua^e  is  Sbemitic, 
but  corresponds  with  neither  tbe  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
S>Tiac,  nor  Arable,  as  they  have  come  down  to  as. 
The  inTriptinns  of  various  poriofls  and  at  different 
places  differ  considerably  in  their  form  and  dictioil. 
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The  following  specimens 
iiientioiK"!  in  t lie  Old  Test 


Adrammelccb  , 

Awm        0  ■ 

Ararat  

Anrad  


Aithkcloo  , 


Cbebar   

Itagon  

Daina«ru«  

Eden  (CAtUrm  4^). 


Ekraa  

Etun  

EMThaddoa. 


0*i»  

ftotml  I  })<■■, )i' I',  ri  f)  

Gouo  {people  qf)  

HBbor  «r  Ghiter  (rfMr). . . , 

Hniran^tMi  .<..., 


of  iilentillcation  of  n.ime^ 
with  tL(jisf  wcurriiig  in  the 

»Sv  C!  ITf  ^  W 

or  ^  > 

(Awl 


lUbor.) 


Ham. 


Mm. 


Vdlti  

M<r<iilif|i  Btltdlm 


N.'»K.  .  .  .  , 

^'inereh , 
Onl..., 

PrniU  . . . 
I'ctbor  . . 


tPul  (or 


Sargon 

Sen  gacb  crib , 


I  {tKt  MIR). 


n  -H-  or       4  Iff 

WW 

R<  cfitt  irfl  y- 
WW 

JK  R  HI  ff  If  «n= 
4W  •»!  -tt 

•«fflTf=  Elf  9 

afr?  -n 
II  EH  WW 

«f  «*sfiw«tff-:f 

«i.»i..r—HF-l  W- 

^  «  ftp  t^f 

3^  «W  4-+  sfff: 
If  !l  4Kff 

«  *rf 
▼  + 

rtn  =T  »Kr  op 


A>';yrian  inscriptions  are  gireo  l>y  I^yard  oik/ 
yia6.  p.  634-6).  Other  instances  will  tie  noted  oader 
the  sev«nl  kbigs  and  deities  in  tlidr  |in|Mr  plaoM,  c. 

g.  Artaxerxes,  Ai«bar,  Cvnui,  DariuR,  Xcrxeii.  See 
Paravey,  Ninive  tt  Bahylon  expUqius  (Paris,  1815-6); 
Stem,  lUe  dritte  Gttttuny  d.  Arhdm'^idrMchtn  Knbekr. 
(G<'*tt.  1H50) ;  AnoQ.  Lecture  lit.  dea  hierogigpkeB  H  4u 
cutu'/ormt*  (VtT.  1863) ;  Grotefend,  in  the  Fmi^gr^bm 
del  OrunU,  IHU;  and  in  Ileeren's  IJfn,  I,  i  (1P15); 
Neue  Beitnifff  zur  Erlduttmng  der  Perftpvltt.  KtHttAr, 
(Hanii.  is  17  I;  \.  Flntt.  drr  Bahylm.  K.  (il..  1«40); 
Banerknnt/t  n  uli.  d.  Inachr.  e.  Thonoadtau  m.  Babffhm. 
KeiUehr.  (Gutt.  lt<^18) ;  ErtakL  d  k.^  tel.  iliiiliilufnii 
(Uann.  1830) ;  Der  Trib.  der  OMLden  nut  Mmnd 
(Gfttt,  18o2);  Bamottf,  Hem.  tur  driu-  iiitrnj,ti,nu  cit- 
wi/wnui  (I'aris,  l?*3li);  lldlzinann,  Hritr<ifft  zur  l.rll. 
der  Fi  r:  Knlitu.  hr.  (1845) ;  Hincks,  On  the  tkrtt  Kimd$ 
of  PtriepolUitn  Writimg,  etc.  (Lond.  184«);  OmAtlUri 
Pertepol.  Writing  (1847);  Rtport  to  the  Trwtffj  f^f  thr 
Brii.  ilf«#.,ctc.  (1H54);  Poiyjtfimt/  of  thf  Cun.M'fitiny 
(land.  ls<;:i);  Suzntto,  SuUa  infcriziouc  cvmi/orwte  de 
Bekistm  (Mail.  1h4m)  ;  /y  Safucrititme  de  la  Icmgue 
tyrienm  (l>ttd.  184-i) ;  Etudtt  tur  Ut  uiter^timt  Per. 
$fpoH»,  etc.  (ib.  1860);  Botta,  Afem.  mr  tfcriture  rv- 
nHfarme  (Par.  1848) ;  De  Saulcy.  Reehrrthrt  tw  ricri, 
ture  am.  (ib.  1H4m);  /^VrA.  analyliqur.f,  etc.  ( ili.  1*19 
Bq.)  ;  Traduction  de  f  imcrip.  de  Bt  hutun  (ib.  1854) ; 
iJiyard,  In»cripi.  m  the  Cun.  Ckarneter  (Lcmd.  { 
Norria,  Memoir  on  the  Scythlc  Vernon  t^Qnt  Bt\.  Inter. 
(ib.  1863);  I^wn,  Alljirrmche  Keit-IntekriJ^m  ron 
Pertepolis  (IJoiin,  \>*M'>)  ;  I.ii  lit<'i)«tcin.  P<il(ri  f;ri!j  hia 
Aujfro-perrim  (Holmst.  1803) ;  Col.  iUwlinson,  6'amt. 
/««-.  at  Behutm  (Assjrrian  and  EnpUsb,  with  a  vocab- 
ulary,  8  pts.  8to^  Lond.  1846,  and  later;  being  vol.  x. 
»q.  of  the  Jow.  of  thti  Rog.  An.  8oc.) :  Commentary  on 
thf  Ciiii'-iform  Intcn'ptiiiiK  { I.i mlnii,  1850);  Mrmoir  on 
the  Babgl.  and  Attffr.  Jfunipti<m»  (ib.  IhSl);  Jtli-nant, 
/luer^pliom  Atmir%emt$  (Par.  1859);  Notice  tur  let  In- 
leriptiont  amitformet  (I*ari<<,  1859);  also,  Le$  eerituret 
CmHfurme$  (Pari*,  \m),  WA);  Opiwrl,  Iktt  Limtmf. 
$ti-m  ill.*  AUj»  rsisrhrn  (Horl.  1847);  Mhn.  tur  Ut  inter, 
det  Achrmftiidft  (Paris,  1851) ;  Nnnemmmmrr tvttit 
Roi  de  Babylone  (Par.  1869) ;  KUments  de  la  grammnirt 
Atlgrimm  (Puli,18G0);  and  Grande  tntcr^^m  tU 
Khmdbai  (Plar.  1866);  Brandis,  Attyr.  Inter,  (tr.  in 
til.'  !hhl'.4!„ra  r.i,  A|  iil,  l^.'T't;  G.  11.  Kawlinson, 
Four  Minmrchi's,  i;  l)e  (iMliiiicau,  lecture  det  kxtet 
Cnaiiformet  (Par.  ]8.'>8)  ;  also,  Tntii^  det  ieritwren  C»> 
netformm  (Pax.  1864);  OlshauMn,  Pn'iftmg  der  Attj/r- 
iaehen  KtOKsSrift  (Herm.  18f4);  Prtsh.  Quart.  Reviev. 
April,  ISCil  ;  Br.  and  For.  Fvang.  Rtvirtr,  .lulv.  18G1  ; 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1861,  Oct.  1864;  Morris,  Am^ 
iam  JXeHaiurg  (Load.  1808  tq.  8f«). 

Cunigunda,  wife  of  Henry  of  Bavaria,  who  after- 
wards became  emperor.  She  was  crowned  with  bcr 
linsband  by  pop*  Benedict  V 1 1 1,  A.D.  1014.  Acewd- 

ing  to  the  Itoman  Aett  of  the  SuitUt,  she  had  nmdo  a 
TOW  of  virginity,  and  her  husltand  snisppcting  hiT  fidel- 
ity, she walked  oviT  rcil-lidt  plough-iharcs  without 
being  hurt,"  and  ttius  vindicatcil  her  innocence!  She 
died  March  8, 1040,  and  was  canonized  in  1200  Iik 
noccnt  III.  The  Romish  legends  tcll  of  many  mira- 
cles wrought  at  her  tomb. — Buller,  Zire*  ((f  HaitUt, 
HarehS. 

Cnnningham,  D.D.,  TIpv.  Wiu.iam,  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  was  Ijorn  in 
October,  1805,  and  was  fully  idcntititHl  with  ail  th« 
DMrrement^  and  oantroversies  which  led  to  the  disarep> 
Hon  oTths  Chuch  of  Soodaod.  He  rmeitnA  at  iht 
hands  ofthaFtM  Clmrrh  all  the  honors  in  their  »;ift. 
and  was  modentor  of  the  Assembly  in  18.59.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  ho  was  principal  of  the  colleg«  of 
tbe  Free  Chudi'of  SootUnd.  After  the  diamptio« 
he  Tidted  Anerien,  whm  Us  eleqanee  and  Intel- 

loctunl  power  eniiMod  him  to  eslilt  the  Syn.p.nthies 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  churchM^  and  to  secare  an 
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unonnt  of  materinl  aid  at  that  time  preatly  noodwl  by 
tb«  FiM  Cburcli.  He  died  •this  houae  ia£dutbarKb| 
floottand,  December  14, 1861.   Hfi  |iciiidi»l  wrMngt 

werr  rollcctc'l  after  his  death  hy  his  literan-  execu- 
tors, as  fi)lluw*,  viz.,  The  Rt-formern,  and  the  TTitriloffy 
of  the  Rf/ormntutn  (lUlinh.  1j<62,  8vo);  Durmtimt  of 
Chmrch  Prmc^t  (Kdiab.  1863, 8vo) ;  Bitlarieal  Tk«ol- 
ogjf  (Edlnb.  UH  <  1^  two  trails 

consist  chiefly  of  Dr.  Cunnirif^ham's  Review  articles; 
tbe  last,  of  his  lectures  in  the  Free  Ciiurrh  ('ollege. 
They  manifest  lar^e  learnini;,  ^freut  tn'^^P  '^^  tliedlog- 
icel  scieace,  both  hutorical  and  doctrinal,  and  a  tbor- 
oagUy  emigslfeel  eptrit.  In  regaid  to  <%iiidi  gov 
cmmcnt.  Dr.  CnmiiiiLjhani  was  a  Presbyterian,  "  l>o- 
lievin;^  that  (Mirint  has  committed  the  government 
of  hin  Church,  not  to  conf^ogations,  nor  to  prelatic 
bishopa,  but  to  praebyten  or  elders,  otherwise  caUed 
btshopa.  Bat,  above  all,  be  was  a  Calvinist,  main- 
tiiriin^c  that  man  is  by  nature  hel]ilcs8ly  lost,  and  is 
and  can  be  saved  only  by  tlie  fri'o  and  snviTeijjn  love 
of  Gild,  i^ivin^  salvation  to  whoni  he  hIII,  in  what 
manner  be  will,  becaoee  be  wills  it.  He  will  be  recog- 
niaed  In  Uilorjr,  not  a  Free  Chnrehmaa,  nor  a.t  a 
Presbyterian,  but  an  n  great  Calvinist,  occupying  a 
place  in  liis  generation  such  a.s  Calvin  and  Tnrrc- 
tine  occupied  in  theirs.  The  <'aivini^<tic  sysfein  Dr. 
Cunningham  holds  not  provisionally,  as  a  half-way 
house  to  some  mon  eomprehensivo  system  m  potm^ 
'looming;  in  the  future,'  but  definitely,  as  what  has 
been  as.vTtjiincd  to  l>e  the  .<>V!>tem  revealed  in  God's 
WiTil. '''if  oiry  jhKtsible  exhibition  of  .ill  the  S<  ri|iture 
(acts  regarding  God  and  man,  the  only  scriptoial  de- 
scription of  what  God  aetoally  ie,  and  Ims  done,  nd  b 
doing,  in  his  rehition  to  rational  creatures,  and  special- 
ly in  order  to  man's  salvation.  Ho  therefore  immova- 
l>ly  nv-ti  in  the  conviction  that  no  new  dii^covcry  can 
be  made  in  theology ;  that  any  pretended  novelty  is 
dthar  Calvinism  nnder  a  new  form,  or  somo  of  tbe  old 
errors  in  disguise  which  have  been  advanced  against 
Calvinism,  and  which,  cu  oppoteJ  to  Calvinism,  are, 
'/""'  /'"''"'  ^bown  to  involve  a  lie." — ISrit.  und  Fur. 
Erangt  lical  Kerirtc,  Jan.  lwG3,  p.  l'J3  sq. ;  Wilson, 
Prabyt.  Almanac,  WA.  p.  1G3 ;  lAml.  Qunrterig  Review, 
April,  l>^i').<,  p.  -loS;  X.  /iridnh  R'nnr,  Feb.  18G3. 

Cup  (usually  0i3,  ibof,  prop,  a  rectptacU ;  N.  T.  iro- 
r^iov,  a  drinking  vrutt)  denotee  originally  a  wine-cup 
(  Gen.  xl,  11  '21  1.  various  forms  of  w  hich,  of  different 
materiul.'<,  nrc  ili-liurated  on  the  Kgyptiun  and  Assyr- 
ian monnm'  ut~.  See  Wikk.  The  cups  of  the  Jews, 
whatber  of  metal  or  earthenware,  were  possibly  bor- 
rowed, in  point  of  shape  nod  deafgn,  from  Etrrpt  and 
frnm  the  I*hfrnirian«,  who  were  celebrated  in  that 
l^ranch  of  workmansliip  (//.  xxiii,  74;$ ;  0<J  iv,  Gla, 
61W).  Among  the  Egyptians  the  forms  of  cops  and 
Ta«M  were  very  varied,  tbe  |fft"«*ng«  opon  the  tombs 
gapmentlng  many  of  moil  ekgMitdadgQ,  though  otb- 

J  2 


era  are  eqaally  deficient  in  the  properties  of  form  and 
proportion.  "1110  forms  nsed  daring  tbe  fourth  and 
other  early  dynasties  (1700  B.C.)  continned  to  be  eom> 

inori  to  a  late  date  (Kenrick,  Efi;/pfums  ofTimf  of  Phn- 
rii  i/ui,  Lond.  18a7,  p.  -18).  There  are  not  any  repre- 
sentations of  cu|M  like  the  hea(i  of  an  animal  (lionomi, 
AMesei  <md  tto  Palacu,  3d  edit.  p.  215, 216).  Maqy 
of  the  Egypttaa  vmm,  «apo,  and  bowie  were  of  gold 
(Herod,  ii,  l")])  and  silver  (Gen.  xliv,  2  ;  conip.  Num. 
vii, 8-1), some  being  richly  studded  witli  preciou.n  ^tones, 
inlaid  with  vitrctied  sub.stances  in  brilliant  colors,  and 
even  enamelled.  In  Solomon's  time  all  hia  drinking* 
veaada  ww»  of  gold,  none  of  ailvw  (I  Xinga  z,  SI). 
Rabylon  is  compared  to  a  golden  cup  (Jcr.  li.  ~^.  As- 
syrian cups  from  Khorsabiid  and  Nimroud  were  of 
poM  and  bronze  (Layanl.  Xint  rth,  ii,  23(i ;  Xin.  ami 
Hob.  p.  161 ;  Bonomi,  jVuteeeA,  p.  167),  as  well  as  of 
glass  and  pottery.  They  wen  pairha|ia  of  Phmnldaa 
workmanship,  f^om  which  source  both  Salomon  and 
the  Assyrian  monarch  possibly  der!vc<l  l>oth  their 
workmen  ami  tlic  works  themwilves.  The  cups'  and 
Other  vessels  brought  to  Babylon  by  Hebuchadnezzar 


AneisntAsmimn  Cupit :  l  and  3.  Llon-heade<l  (the  tiitter  with 
handle;  ft.  Scalptured;  4.  Rad pottery}  &.  Fsiated;  «,  T. 


may  thu"*  have  Wen  of  Phcrnician  origin  (Dan.  v,  2). 
'  iSce  Danqcet.    On  tbe  bas-relieHi  at  Persepolis  many 

i,wU«^ 
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Brooaa  Gifi  wlih  Up  t^vm.  Kim* 
lend). 


Anelent  K«:ypllRn  Drinkine  vpkp1«  :  1,  ?,  X  Viims  goblet,  und 
ctip  frtmi  [talntiiip:  4.  Porcclnin:  Oi  Urreo  earthenvare: 
e.  (  oar«<-  [xttefy;  1  Weed;  8.  Amflontte;  ti  Saoear  ef 
earthkUWAra. 


figures  are  repreaented  bearing  cope  or 

may  fidrly  be  taken  as  types  of  the  vessels  of  that  sort 
described  in  the  book  of  Esther  (F.-'th.  i,  7;  Niebuhr, 
Tniirh,  ii,  lOtj;  Clianlin,  Vogc^es,  viii,  2<\x,  ]<\.  U  iii). 
The  great  hivcr,  or  "8ea,"wa8  made  with  a  rim  like 
the  edge  of  a  cup  (cm),  irith  flowVB  of  UUaa**  CI  Kinga 
tI,  26),  a  form  wliirh 
the  Persepolitan  cu|i^ 
reeemble  (Jahn,  Arch. 
§  144).  Similar  large 
vases  luve  been  found 
represented  at  Kborsa- 
I  bad  (Botta,  pi.  Ixxvi). 
The  u-'o  iif  piM  and 
silver  cupn  wa.s  intro- 
ducetl  into  Greece  after  the  time  of  Alexander  (Atlien. 
vi.  2>0,  280;  xi^MC,  4C5 ;  Birch,  .<llie.  POU.  ii,  109). 
The  cupe  of  tho  N.  T.  (toW,- 
pift)  were  often,  no  doubt, 
formed  on  Greek  and  itoman 
models.  (See  Smith,  Dicl. 
of  Clou.  AiMq»  a.  v.  Paten.) 
They  wenaometimes  of  gold 
(  Kev.  xvii,  1). — .Smith,  s.  v. ; 

Fairbairn,  s.  v  The  com-  DHnktag-eup  ftom  PempdL 
mon  Eaateni  drinking^snp  is  "  ' 

of  bmaa,  and  fteqfanntilr  hat  davicea  and  aomelimea 
senteneea  tnm  tte  Kona  engnvied  on  the  inside 

(I.,anc,  Jftxt  Eg.  i,  22-.').  the  Moslem  law.  howev- 
er, forbids  the  drinlung  of  wine  to  gowl  Moliamme. 
daaa,the  conunon  bevenge  fai  its  place  is  coffee,  »hir!i 
is  Invariably  offered  to  visitors.  The  coffee  (ibaAweA, 
i.  e.  the  drink)  ta  made  very  strong,  and  witlwnt  aogar 
or  milk.  The  i  -  tT  . -nii  i  whi<  Ii  i<  c.Uled  ^/fff'^f'^ 
small,  generally  huldiug  not  quite  an  ounce  and  a  half 
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I  Kalbeh,  flwtwfc  pw  e78>.  In  Im.  nd,  M,  1b»  wwA 

translated  "(.up"  is  "jiX  {apfjan,  literally  n  tn>ut,'h  for 
wtuiiag  garments),  aud  »i^iiifie«  a  later  or  bwon  (at  it 
lanadflndliiE»)d.xxlv,6;    goUet,*' Cuit.  tU,  S). 

The  "  aq)  of trembliii;;"'  (rc,  tnjih,  eLsewhrre  "basin" 
I  or  "  bowl")  sigmfiM  a  broad  convex  du4,  tacfa  as  is 
MsiljnadetoioelcorTlbnte.  Tbe ''enpi**  ntend' 
I  to  In  1  Chron.  xxviil,  17,  were  the  Tlltop  (Jixtcn!oA'% 
of  liquid.  It  is  of  porcelain  or  Datcli.irai«^  and,  bo-  or  broad  bomli  for  libntion  (elsvwben  improperly'  i«n> 
ing  without  a  handle,  is  placed  within  another  cap  dcred  "coven,"  Esod.  xxr,  M;  xxxrifi,  IS;  Vmn. 
(called MfO  of  aUver  or  brass,  according  to  the  clr-  ^  iv,  7).  Such  vessels  appear  in  the  hnnds  (.f  th.- 
enmMnnces  of  the  owner,  and  both  in  shape  and  size  [  syrian  king  on  the  monuments,  apparently  in  fcfetivo 
nenrl}'  like  an  e^^f^-cuji. 
In  a  full  service  there  are 
ten  Jmffaiu  and  ztirjs  of 
oniibrm  kinds,  and  often 
another  ^/fn^Trm  and  zarf 
of  n  BiipiTior  kind  fur  the 
matter  of  the  house  or 
fora^alingnldusdgoeit. 
In  tho  aecompanying 
alnteb,  tiie  coffee -pot 

(JttJcriij  or  iakniij)  and 
the  zarf»  and  tray  are  of 
ailrar,  and  are  represent- 
odonaaeale  ofooodgbth 
of  the  real  rise.  Below 
thissetare  a  similir  mrf 
and  JatgaUy  on  a  8calc  of 
one  fourth,  and  a  brass 


Ancient  Awyriao  Cup  of  Utiatluu  after  a  liull-hunL 


znrf^  with  the  i%on  placed  in  iL  Some  mrft  are  of 
plain  or  gilt  suver  filigree,  and  a  4nr  opnlent  panona 
hava  tlMiii  of  sold.  Haaj  Mbalem,  liowaTiri  nVg* 


Mudem  Oviental 

iously  disallow  all  utcni^ils  of        nndof  iilw(Lan^ 
Mod.  Eg.  i,  206).   See  Cdf-beareb. 
The  pfactieo  of  dtriaing  bjr  means  of  a  cop 

f!fihi''i.  Gen.  xllv,  2-17;  n  ffoblrt,  distinfruished  from 
the  preceding  or  smaller  cups  used  in  drinking;:  rcn- 
di  ri  ll  "pot"  in  Jcr.  xxxv,  6;  spoken  of  the  calix- 
fonn  "bowb"  of  the  golden  candleii^k,  Ezod.  xxv, 
n-M;  loZTtt],  17-80)  waa  a  pncHee  of  great  an- 
ti(|iiitjr  fal  the  En.«t.  Wo  read  in  early  Tersinn  au- 
thors of  tho  mystical  cap  of  Jemshid  (ikmomi,  Xlnf- 
rfh,  8ded.  pb  806),  which  was  imagined  to  display  nil 
the  occimancaa  on  the  face  of  the  globe  (Tierofl^  De 

Aqgplo  JotfjM,  Jen . 
lf.67;  Tittcl,  rVf.Tor. 
1727).  See  Divina- 
tion. The  bronze 
cup,  with  the  sacred 
beetle  engraved  In 

fbcl>ottom,  found liv 
Layard  among  the 
mins  of  Nimroud,  may  have  Iwen  used  for  such  a  pnr 


HTsdoalOopi 


or  religious  drinking  after  public  exploits  (Donrmi, 
JVtwfeA,  p.  262).  In  the  Apocrypha  we  find  the  m- 
cred  veaels  of  Jehovah  called  airouftta,  r/^leU  (1  E^^d. 
ii,18.  "In  their  cups"  1  Esd.iii,  22,  is  a  rendering  for 
tirav  iri%'u<Ti,  irhen  Atg  irM).  8m  BAaiii{  BowLi 
Dub;  Vasb;  Viai^  etc. 

"The  word  'cnp'  is  UFcd  in  both  Testaments  in 
•ome  curious  inetiphorlcnl  jilirarirs.  Such  are  tht  c p 
of  salrativn  (Psa.  cxvi,  13),  which  Grotius,  after  Kini« 
chi,  explains  as  *  pocalam  gratianim  actionia,*  a  cap 
of  wine  lifted  in  thanksgiving  to  God  (oomp.  Matt, 
xxvi,  27).  That  it  alludes  to  a  pnochal  libation  can- 
not bo  proved;  and  tliat  it  ^\*as  uiiderht*.>od  l>v  tile  Jovs 
to  be  expressive  of  gratitude  we  may  see  from  8 
Mace,  vi,  27,  where  tho  Jews  offer  *cnpa  of  salvation* 
In  token  of  deliverance.  In  Jcr.  zvi,  7  we  have  the 
terra  'cup  of  cmuotatiom,*  which  is  a  reference  to  the 
wine  drunk  nt  the  Trtpit uni'ii,  or  funeral  feasts  <>f  the 
Jews  (2  Sam.  iii,  86;  Pniv.  xxxi,  6;  Joseph.  War,  ii, 
1).  In  1  Cor.  X,  16,  we  find  the  well-known  cxpraa> 
sion  '  evp  qf  bleuiiig'  (irorqpiof  r?;c  tvXoyiai),  CM>* 
treated  (ver.  21)  with  the  'atp  o/drrib.'  The  sacra- 
mental cup  is  called  the  cup  of  lde.«King  becauj>e  of  the 
blessing  pronoonced  over  it  (Matt,  xxvi,  27;  Lnko 
zzfl,  17 1  see  lif^tfeoi,  ITor.  AAr.  la  be.).  Vo  doabt 
Paul  uses  the  cNpresslon  wllh  a  referenrc  to  the  Jew- 
ish *cnp  of  blessing'  (^3^^  OS^  the  third  of  the 
/imr  caps  drank  by  the  Jews  at  tbtSt  Ftechal  flaast 
(SchOttgen.  I  for.  l!<hr.  in  1  Cor.;  Jahn.  Pibl.  AnJu 
§  353),  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  to  tUs 
Jewish  custom  ovrLafd|te  bis  solemn  in^tilution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  gave  an  infinitely  nobler  and  di- 
viner signiflcanoe  (Bnxtorf,  De  SatrA  Ctm,  §  46,  p^ 
.310).  Indeed,  of  itself.  tl:e  Ji  irl<fi  nisttjni  wi:s  lialde 
to  abuse,  and  similar  ahuxes  arose  even  in  Christian 
times  (Augustine,  Sem.  cxxxii,  detmptn;  Carpzov, 
App.  Critie,  p.  380  sq.).  See  PAaaOYXB.  In  Psa.  zl, 
6 ;  xvi,  5,  *  the  portion  of  Ae  clip*  Is  a  general  eatpres- 
sion  for  the  condition  of  life,  cither  pwsperous  or  mis- 
craldc  (Pna.  xxiii,  5).  A  cup  is  also  in  Scripture  tlw 
natural  tj-jic  of  sensual  allurement  (Jcr.  11,  7; 


poee  (AuMort  and  Babj/Um^  p.  167).    Koi'^i*,  tba  word  I  xxiii,  81 ;  Bev.  xvii,  4 ;  xviii,  6).    See  Banqukt. 
nsed  in  Q«a.  by  the  Sept.,  ocean  in  Hipparcbns  ^ap.  I    ••Bnt  In  by  fiur  the  majority  of  passages,  the  cup  Is 
4ttM.  p.  478,  A),  and  is  cnrfoosly,  like  tlic  Indian  '  a  'cup  of  af>tonishment,'  a  'ciiii  of  frcmliling, '  the  full 
I,  a  aacred  Indian  cup  (Boblen  on  Gen,  p.  403;  |  red  fiaming  wino<np  of  God's  wrath  and  retributive 
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indignation  (Psa.  Ixxv,  8;  Isa.  li,  17;  Jcr.  xxv,  15; 
Lam. iv,  21;  Euk.  xziU,  82;  Zwh.  xu,  2 ;  B«t.  xvi, 
19,  etc.).  Th«w  is,  In  mtk,  im  tbe  propheti  no  mom 
fr.  lit  or  tfTrific  imago;  asd  It  U  rpi<:itp'l  with  pa- 
thetic force  in  tlio  language  of  oar  Lord  s  ugotiy  (.Matt, 
xxrt,  SB,  42;  John  xvui,  11;  Mark  x,  38).  God  is 
ban  nepwMntad  aa  Um  nuwtar  of  a  baoquet,  dealing 
the  mdiwtt  and  ttopor  of  ▼angMBoe  to  goiltjr  guaats 
(^tringa  in  Isa.  li,  17;  WichtnannshniiHen.  />  »W  et 
tnmorit  CalitXy  in  The*.  iVor.  Thtol.  I'hUd.  i,  90G  sq.). 
The  ei^  (lias  bsGuns  m  abvioas  a^yinbol  of  death  {vo- 


wUeh  held  the  doctrine  of  ali^oliitc  predestination,  ha 
vsmoved  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  acquired  a  great 
vsimtation  among  tha  foUowan  of  Anninius.  H  c  read 
lectures  in  diviai^,  and  succeedad  Epiaoopins  (16M) 
iti  tile  professorship  of  theology  in  the  Remoastranta* 
College.  He  had  great  skill  \:\  Hn-.-k.  a;. pears 
by  his  translation  of  Comenius  s  Imuk,  Janua  i  ngua- 
nim,  into  that  language.  He  applied  himself  particu- 
larly to  a  critical  examinatioa  of  the  Gnek  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  which  ho  gave  s  neir  effltloD,  wfth 
many  v  irions  readiiigH  rlr.iwn  from  diffiTont  MSS. 
He  preti.xrd  a  large  dissertation  to  this  edition,  in 


Thmov  .  .  .  mMrfiwaai  TA»»flu»«roi',  Etyiii.M.),|..»  ^..^..-x...  -  .^^^  „  _  .  -, 

and  hence  die  Oriental  phnae,  to  *tast«  oTdaatb,'  so  which  he  treats  of  various  readings  in  general  (Amst. 
common  in  the  N.T.  (Matt,  xvl,  2« ;  Mark  ix,  1 ;  John  1 1G58  and  1675,  12mo).  His  laigo  colture  and  toler- 
vilL  ftS  •  Heb  ii.  9),  in  the  Kabliis  (SchOttgen,  //or.  i  ant  spirit  commended  him  to  his  gnat  contemporanes 


Heir,  in  Matt,  xvi^  in  the  Arabian  poem  AnUr,  and 
iiuMwig  the  Persians  (fichleusner,  Lex.  N,  7.,  s.  t.  ira- 
Jahn,  BOL  Artk,  §  203).   The  costom  of  giv- 

iii^'  a  cup  of  wine  ond  myrrh  to  condemned  criminals 
(Otho,  Lfx.  Rabh.  a.  v.  Mors)  is  alluded  to  in  Matt, 
xxvii,  ^ ;  Mark  xv,  22"  (Kitt<>,  s.  v.).    Sec  Wcmyf^f, 
ClatU  SgmbA  s.  t.  ;  Stiet^  Wordi  ofjenu^  i,  878  sq. 
Sse  QBOomxwK. 
CUP.  Sse  LoBS^s  Svm*. 
CUP  oivBl  TO  TUB  Laitt.   See  Lohd's  SerPBR. 
Cup-bearer  mnshkeh',  one  wlo  gwet  to 

drink;  so  Gr.  oivoxoott  icine-pourer ;  Vulg.  pimeema), 
■noffioarof  taigllXBBlt  with  Kgyptim.  T'rr-i.in,  A^.'^yr- 

ian,  asveilaaJewish  raon- 
eidiBi  Tlieebiefcnp-bear- 
cr,  or  butler,  to  the  king 
of  Egypt  was  the  means 
of  nii.-iiiiir  Jo-ioiih  to  his 


ill  Holland,  Grotiusi  and  Uitcmbo^'aert,  with  both  of 
whom  he  was  intimately  connected.  In  the  discus- 
gion  betwaen  Amyraut  and  Du  Moulin  he  intervened, 
as  a  sort  of  arbiter,  bj  his  Ad»i$  (Tim  jHTnonn/uft  dimm' 
Ihrui  rtlttticetnent  i  la  dhpute  tmr  la  pr<ilalina0on 
(Anist.  16:18,  8vo).  I-ator  he  published  \'\niUrlr  Ar- 
iMMtt  adv.  M.  AmyniUum  (IHIS,  8vo) ;  fyrfensio  D. 
BhtltMU  ode.  Martsii  Criminatimei  (Ani?t.  1<>57) ;  Dit- 
$ertationei  (Amst.  IGfifi,  8vo).  These,  and  other  of  his 
writings  (translated  Into  Latin),  are  given,  together 
with  hit  Imtituti'i  RtHijiords  Chri^'i'inr  (an  incomplete 
system  of  Theoh)gy),  in  Cure  Jin  Oj^m  Th  •lyira 
(Amstelod.  1675,  fol"),  with  prefare  t>y  LinilKirih,  and 
otilog>'  on  Ciircellaeus  hy  Axnold  Poelembnrg.  From 
IWlemburg'H  characterkation  of  OnweHmM  we  ex- 
tract the  following;  (wssagc :  "  Ho  first  of  all  directed 
his  mind  to  a  search  aflor  divine  TKirru ;  for  be 
thought  that  this  treasure,  descen^ng  from  heav^, 
should  be  preferred  to  all  other  aoquiremeata.  Ke«, 
he  had  all  the  thoughts  oThis  mind  directed  to  nrrso- 
BITT,  iHJcause  he  iK'lievoil  that  not  even  truth  couM 
be  of  benefit  to  u%  unless  it  brought  some  8trikinj:iy 


bitfb  position  (Gen.  xl,  1- 
21;  di,  9).  Rabstiakeh, 

TheriiT"  HL*klat°^J^  I  ad^*^"^  aid  to  our  piety.    I;"i'»«lly.  «^P^'»1- 
^  pears  fr      hi.     .,ne  to  ^7      '"^ed  and  for  this  peciUiarly  ho  labored,  to 


Ancient  A^^nyi  Cu^i-bcarer, 


have  filled  a  like  otiice  in 
the  Assyrian  court  (2 
Kings  xviii,  17;  Gesen. 
Thctaur.  p.  1225).  and  It 
seems  prolialile,  from  his 
association  with  Uab-sarii^ 
{ditf^am  mmekt),  and 
from  Eaatam  custom  in 
general,  that  he  was,  like 
Iiiin,  a  eunuch  (GcMn.  p. 
1)73).  See  liABSHAKEii. 
Herod  the  Great  had  an 
establishment  of  eonuclu, 
of  whom  one  was  a  cup- 
bearer (.Toscjiliu-,  .1  ul.  xvi,  K,  1 ).  Nehcniiah  was  cup- 
bearer to  Artaxer.xcs  L<ongimanu8,kingof  I'crsia  (Nob. 
i,  11 ;  il,  1).  Cup-bearers  are  mentioned  aniong  the 
attendants  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  5 ;  2  Chrao.  ix,  4  ; 
so  Achiachams,  Tobit,  i,  22). — Smith,  s.  They  are 
frequently  represcnti-l  tin  A.-syrian  monuments 
(Uonomif  Jtm,  p.  250),  always  as  eunuchs  (Layard, 
^M.ii,25S). 

Cupboard  (ic-Xticnoi''),  a  place  of  deposit  for  va-^c", 
dishes,  etc.  (so  Atbcn.  Deipn.  xi,  c.  2,  p.  48;  Zonaras, 
Let.  eoL  1268),  e.  g.  ftar  the  royal  plate   Mace  zt,  82). 

Curcellaeus,  Steimiancs  (Kdeimc  d-  Cnircrl!/,*), 
an  eminent  and  learned  divine,  was  tn>rn  at  Geneva 
Aplfl  80, 1886.  He  studied  under  Beza  at  Geneva, 
and  afterwards  at  Heidelberg.  In  1614  lie  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  at  Fontaineldeau ;  in  1621,  at  Amiens; 
but,  on  his  refufal  to  -•uK'-t  rihc  to  the  canoiH  of  Port 
(q.  v.),  be  was  compelled  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge. 
Bnltf  yisidlBg  to  the  importunity  of  friends,  he  after- 
wards gave  a  modified  assent  to  the  decrees  of  Dort, 
and  became  pastor  at  Vcrrez,  in  Piedmont,  where 
be  remaii)i/il  until  10  rl.     Hci  ntiiin^  satisfied  that  he 


ooold  not,  with  a  good  cuuscieuce,  serve  in  a  Chorch 


unite  the  Christum  body,  torn  into  many  and  terriMe 
ftchi»in^;  to  rompose  and  conciliate  the  seiiarnte,  di-- 
tractcd  feelings  of  various  minds ;  and  to  teach  that 
not  all  the  doctrines  which  were  alleged  as  a  pretext 
for  causing  or  cherishing  A  sdiism  were  vital  for  salvsr 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  tiiat  those  things 
which  had  not  the  weight  of  necessity  by  no  means 
\  sufficed  for  dividing  the  Church  of  Chri-it.  To  this 
I  all  things  were  to  be  referred  which  he  meditated,  ut- 
tered, or  perfonned;  for  this  he  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the  famous  canons  of  the  synod,  becanse  we,  whoee 
opbtons  ought  not  to  be,  were  condemned  ;  for  thi«  ho 
abandoned  his  loved  countrj',  Franco,  anl  endured 
many  hardships  for  the  sake  of  mutual  toli  r  itini; : 
and  for  this  he  determined  to  contest,  as  if  fur  soma 
divine  polladinm.  He  conceded  to  etben  as  much  as 
he  thought  shnulil  h"  oqunlly  granted  tO  him;  de- 
manded that  notliing  should  be  conceded  to  hiin-elf 
from  others  except  what  justice,  and  right  n  ax  n.  an  l 
the  sacred  writings  reqoire  should  be  admitted.  What 
Is  more  holy  than  this  propodtioa,  what  Wife  Mili- 
tary, what  more  necessarj-  for  tlie  times?  TtKt  WtKOy 
contend  concerning  the  truth,  and  so  contend  tliatthey 
never  obtain  truth,  but  lose  charity.  Hence  the  many 
dUpntes  in  Christendom  on  slight  causes.  But  what 
is  more  disgmoeftd  to  ns  as  nemben  of  Christ,  what 
more  ignonuninus  to  Chri'^l  a?  our  Head  and  I.eailer, 
than  tliatbis  seamle.sjt  coat,  and  his  hiKly,  w  hich  ought 
to  be  united  bv  the  closest  ties  of  love,  should  Ke  t.irn 
into  A  tbooaand  fragments?  This,  indeed, is  Ute  dis- 
tinction of  Bemonstnmtism ;  Ibis  oar  eiown  of  gloiy, 

l)ccau»c  we  neither  raun  d  this  schism,  nor  consented 
to  any  other,  nor  cherished  nor  approve<l  any  ;  hut  we 
invite  and  e.xhort  all  who  love  Christ  and  adhere  to 
his  Gospel  alone  to  enter  this  communion  of  peace" 
(see  trsnslatien  of  Pbdembm^s  eatogy  in  the  if«A»- 
diH  QuarUrhj  Rrrirtc.  January-  an  l  \  pril.  18G3).  The 
tlieology  of  CurceUseus  was  a  uiodiiied  Anniniauiam. 
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He  held  the  Grotian  view  of  th*  atonement,  but  (tee 
Atombmkjtt)  a«4  specul  emphaus  ttpou  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  death  of  Chilat  in  its  refeyence  to  God 

as  wfll  as  to  man,  ns-crtin^'  tliat  Christ  made  satisfttc- 
tion  for  sin,  l^ut  nut  liy  enduring  the  wholp  puni«h- 
nient  due  to  sinnerm  (instU.  lili.  v,  clui>.  xviii,  xix). 
Aa  to  the  Trinity,  he  held  that  Chriat  and  the  lioly 
Spirit  an  dMne,  bat  that  both  800  and  Spirit  are  eob. 
ordinate  to  tlio  F  itlu  r,  from  wliora  thejr  VBOalve  Ixitli 
existence  ami  divinity  {^IiuttU.  A'l  Hg.  Chrid.  Hb.  ii,  cap. 
xix). —  Curccllaeud,  Opera  (us  i  it»d  alx)ve);  Hagen- 
bacb,  UUt«rjf  o/Doetrimu^  ii,  §  236»  268 ;  Doner,  Doc- 
triM  nfAtPmem  (jfCkrUl  (Bdinb.tfaui.Xdir.  ii,  vol. 

U^m  sq.;  Pull,  /)r/.ncr  of  the  Niotm  CM  (lib.  of 

Angl.  Cttth.  Tlieolo^-y),  1,  M  nq. 

Curate,  literally  one  who  has  the  cure  (Lat.  atra, 
care)  of  soulfi,  In  whicli  sen^o  It  is  u«ied  in  the  Churcli 
of  England  Prajrer-book,  "all  liisliope  and  cuntee." 
bk  the  Ghnveh  of  Bone  It  mu  origtaalljr  approyriated 
to  axsist^ints  and  vicars  appointed  by  the  hlfhops.  It 
is  now  generally  u^ed  to  denote  the  liumblcist  degree  of 
ministers  in  the  (  liurch  of  England.  A  curate,  in  this 
sense,  is  a  minister  employed  by  the  incumbent  of  a 
draidi  (neter  «r  viear),  wh«r  aa  aarfstant  to  Vm  in 
the  aaOM  church,  or  else  in  n  chapel  of  cane  within  the 
parish  belonging  to  the  mother  church.  lie  tnost  be 
licenced  and  admitted  liy  the  liishop  of  the  diocc»e.  or 
by  an  ordinary  having  episcopal  jurisdiction,  who  aUo 
lunallj  appoints  Ms  ealaiy.  Any  corate  that  has  no 
fixed  CRtate  in  his  curacy,  not  being  instituted  and  in- 
ducted, may  be  rcmoveti  nt  pleasure  by  the  bishop  or 
iiicuinliciit.  But  there  are  jierj/etual  curates  as  well 
as  temporary,  who  are  appointed  where  tithes  are  im- 
propriate  and  no  vicarage  was  ever  endowed:  these 
are  not  removable,  and  the  inipropriatora  are  obliged 
to  maintain  tlicni.  In  gcni  ral,  the  nalaries  of  curates, 
cert'iinly  the  hardo-t-workc<l  and  not  the  least  devoted 
of  the  £agli8fa  cterg}',  are  ahamethlly  small,  and  reform 
in  this  matter  is  nigentlynqnlNd.  This  large  clas* 
of  men  are  ahwlutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops ; 
they  have  no  security  whatever,  no  right*,  no  powers ; 
public  opinion  may  protect  them  to  a  ccrtaltl  extent, 
bat  any  bislrap  who  chooses  to  set  public  opinion  at  de> 
liance  is  afaoolate  over  tbe  whole  ^ua.** — Chtreh  0/ 
England  Quarterly  Jievtrir,  April,  lf<->5,  p.  25 ;  Cham- 
bers, Encydop.  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Church  Uirt  'umary,  s.  v. 

Cure,  ttO^P,  marpi'  (Jer.  xxxvi,  6);  <o«nc  (Luko 
xiii,  82).  Fran  iho  aana  H«hi  reet,  tt^,  ropla^,  to 

"heal"  or  cvrt,  is  derived  ?"1XB"i,  ripkuth',  the  art  of 
healing,  curing  (Prov.  iii,  H) ;  aind  Pi"!K^^,  rtphuoth', 
remedies,  meiUcinea  (Jar.  xlvl,  11$ 
The  Scriptores  make  no  mention  of  physicians  l)efore 
tlie  time  of  Joseph,  and  then  it  is  Egyptian,  nut  He- 
brew phyjiicianR  that  arc  S]>oken  of.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  appear  that  physicians  were  ever  muph  resorted  to 
among  the  Hebrews,  especially  for  internal  maladies. 
For  wounds,  braises,  and  external  injuries,  they  had 
physicians  or  surgeons  who  understood  dressing  and 
Innding  them,  with  the  ajiplication  of  medicaments 
(Jer.  viii,  22;  xlvi,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxx,  21);  and  tbe  Le- 
vites,  it  seems  firom  Lev.  xiii,  14 ;  Dcut.  xx,  S,  Imd  pe- 
caUar  dutiea  aasigned  them,  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary they  shonld  Itnow  something  of  the  art  of  medi- 
cine. The  probable  rea.son  of  kin^:  Asa'-*  n^t  seeking 
help  from  God,  but  from  the  physicians,  was,  that  tliey 
liad  not  recourse  to  the  simple  medicines  which  natare 
offered,  but  to  certain  supentitioas  rites  and  incanta- 
tions :  and  this,  no  donbt,  was  tbe  ground  of  tbe  reflec- 
tion <  a^l  upon  iiini  (2  Ghron.  xvi,  12).  The  lialsam, 
or  balm  of  Gilead,  was  particularly  ceiebnttcd  as  a 
medicine  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25 ;  xliii,  11 ;  Jer.  viii,  28; 
zlvif  U  {  U,  8)»  That  mineral  baths  were  deemed  wor- 
thy of  noliee,  and  perhaps  from  ancient  times,  we  know 
from  Josephus.  See  (" \i.Lir.i:ii<i(  .  Alr!:.iii;j:h  iln  rc 
can  be  no  doabt  that  there  were  physicians  in  the  coun- 


trj*  when  our  l-lavioiir  appeared  in  Palestine,  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  people  placed  but  little  contidence  in  them 
(Hark  v,  26;  Lake  viii,  43).  The  Egj  ptian  physi- 
cians,  on  the  othnr  liand.wure  highly  esteenuil.  W'e 
first  read  of  theui  a.s  lieing  comnmnde<l  by  Joseph  to 
embalm  the  body  of  his  fktlier  Jacob  (Gen.  1, 2).  Pliny 
states  that,  during  the  proeasa  of  wnbalwiag^  certain 
osamlnations  took  place,  whieh  enabled  tfwm  to  stndy 
the  disease  of  which  the  deceased  had  died.  Wilkin- 
son observer  (.1  nc.  Egypt.,  2d  ser.,  ii,  460  sq.),  "  'l  lieso 
examinations  iip]>eur  to  have  been  made  in  compliance 
with  an  order  from  the  government,  as,  aoeoiding  to 
Pliny  (xix,  6),  tbe  kings  of  Egypt  had  tfio  bodlea 
0|>eued  ttft<T  death  to  ahccrtain  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
eases, by  which  means  alono  the  remedy  for  phtliisical 
complaints  was  discovered.  Indeed,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  people  so  fisr  advanced  as  were  tha 
Ef^ptiana  hi  knowledge  of  ril  Irinds,  and  whose  niett> 
cal  art  was  so  systeniatically  arranged  that  tliey  had 
regulated  it  by  .«onie  of  the  very  same  laws  followed 
fay  the  most  enlightened  and  skilful  nations  of  tbe 
present  day,  would  not  have  omitted  ao  asefiil  an  ia> 
quiry,  or  have  fkUed  to  avail  Aemsdvea  of  tin  means 
which  the  process  adopted  for  enibalmini:  t!u>  tn-ily 
placed  at  their  disjKisal.  And  niiiliiiij.'  1  an  nioro  tlcar- 
ly  prove  their  advancement  in  tht-  ^tu.ly  of  human  dis- 
eases than  tlio  fisct  of  their  assigning  to  each  liis  own 
peculiar  braneh,  tmder  the  difRsrent  heads  of  oeaBsIa, 

dentists,  thof^e  who  cun  d  dit-ea-i  ^  in  the  hctd,  tho^o 
who  conlined  themselves  to  intestinal  complaints,  and 
those  who  attended  to  secrot  and  internal  maladies. 
Their  knowledge  of  drags,  and  of  their  effects,  is  soffl* 
ciently  shown  by  tlie  preservation  of  tiie  nrarandca, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  int-'-tines  and  other  jiarts 
have  iHfen  removed  fnjm  tin-  intt  rior.  And  sucli  L» 
the  skill  evinced  in  the  eml>alming  proces.s,  that  every 
medical  man  of  tlw  present  day,  wlio  witnesses  the  ev* 
idence  derived  from  such  an  examination  of  the  mmof 
mies,  williii;_'ly  arquiesces  in  tbe  prai«<'  due  to  the  abil- 
ity and  exjicrii'iice  of  the  Egyptian  enil  almirs."  See 
F,>in.\i.MiN<i.  There  is  reason  t<i  I't-lirve  that  the  an- 
cient Egj'ptians  encoontged,  or  at  least  pro&ted  by,  tlte 
growth  of  many  wild  plants  of  tlie  desert,  whidi  were 
useftal  for  medi<  inn!  piirjtoscs.  Many  of  them  are  <x'\\\ 
known  to  the  Aral  n,  as  the  Salrad-ra  I'ernra.  Jhlio- 
trnjiium  imbrinnt^  I.i/i  iitrn  Euri-^Kivm,  ScilLi  iruindma, 
Ca*tia  Senna,  OchrmUmu  baecalntf  Oeimm  ZatarKtmM, 
lAnono  jS^ff^ioatf  JB^oftttun  msnoi|p0iwiMN,^PSp^[pMnsn 
Alhagi,  SmitJitui  /rngranti/nma,  Artemisia  Judaica 
(monofprrma  and  incHlUt),  Inula  uttrlulatfi  and  crifpa, 
Cucumi*  CoL'Cynthif,  etc. ;  and  many  others  have  prob- 
ably  fallen  into  disuse  from  the  ignorance  of  tlie  mod- 
em inhaUtanlB  of  the  country,  who  only  Imow  Ubim 
from  the  Arabs,  by  whom  the  traditians  concerning 
tiieir  proiM'rtiea  are  preserved.  From  what  Homer 
tells  uh  of  "the  inlinity  of  drugs  produccil  in  E^ypt" 
(Ody$.  ii,  229),  the  use  of  ''many  medicines,"  men- 
tioned by  Jaraniab,  di.  xlvl,  11,  and  the  f^nant  alhi' 
aion  by  Pliny  lo  tlia  madiciual  plants  of  that  countrr, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  productions  of  the  desert 
(where  tlioi^o  lurlis  mo-'^tly  gn  v,  i  were  particularly 
prized.  See  MsbiciSE.  llie  art  of  medicine  was  veiy 
ancient  in  Egyp^  and  acne  writers  have  supposed  that 
Mo-ies,  having  been  instructed  in  all  the  1— rniwg  of  the 

i  Egyptians,  must  have  known  the  chief  secrets  of  med- 
icine, a  fact  which  they  al^o  iufi  r  fr.  ni  Iti-  accurate  di- 
sgnosis,  or  indications  concerning  disease.^.  1  hough 
the  Arabian  phyrieians  were  in  the  Midille  .\grs  the 
most  skilful  of  their  class,  medical  art  in  the  East  Itas 

[  long  sunk  into  mere  empiricism  and  merited  contempt. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  the  estimation  of  tbe  common  peo- 
ple, of  far  lesa  utility  than  the  employment  of  charms 
fbr  the  recovery  of  health,  and  is  never  resorted  to  till 
this  means  has  fiUled.  Roberts  tnlbrms  us,  "l*hr$i- 
eians  in  England  would  be  perfectly  astonished  at  tbe 
iiiiinorous  kinds  of  inrdicine  which  are  ailminL»tered  to 
a  patient  in  India.   The  people  thcmrelves  are  unwill- 
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ing  to  take  one  kind  for  lon^;  together,  and  I  have  college,  which  consists  of  cardiimls  appointed  hy  him. 
known  a  sifk  ■woinan  swallow  ten  different  sorts  in  one  i  The  cardinal  peiiitunti;in,',  the  secretary  of  the  briefs, 


day.  Should  a  patient,  when  aboat  to  take  hia  medi- 
«lDe|  Matter  or  apUl  tbe  leaat  quantity,  Dothing  will 
Indnoe  him  to  take  the  rest ;  it  ia  a  bad  oawn ;  be  most 
bare  the  nottmm  changed.  The  people  of  the  Ea«t 
give  a  decided  prefi  n  iK  c  to  «xtornal  applications; 
iMoce,  when  they  are  directed  to '  eat'  or '  drink'  medi- 
due,  they  aak,  Can  tlMiy  not  have  umHSblag  to  Wfp\y 


and  the  prefect  of  tbe  dataria,  belong  to  it  in  virtue  of 
dieir  office.   The  repocti  an  made  by  three  reAffen. 

daries.  The  members  liavo  only  a  conaoltatiTe  TOte. 
The  pope  alone  decider,  and  signs  personally  all  deci> 
sions. 

II.  Boardt  of  Adminisiration, — Tbeee  are  aa  fol- 
lows: 1.  SecreUtria  ApottoHca.    To  It  belong  the  car- 
outside  ?    For  almost  every  conplafnt  •  man  will  |  <<Ma/  leen^ary  of  memoricUt,  who  has  to  receive  and 


smear  his  body  with  bruised  leaves  or  aalfron,  or  ashes 
of  certain  woods  or  oils,  and  he  profcAhes  to  derive 
more  benefit  from  them  than  from  tboso  medicines 
wUdi  aM  taken  internally ;  at  all  events,  be  knows 
they  caonot  do  him  so  much  barm.  It  ought  to  be 
observed  that  tfaoy  do  not  attach  any  miraculous  eflbcts 
to  the  i>eing*aMiiilod  nilh  oO.'"  fioo  DinuaBs; 
Physician. 

Cureton,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine and  Orientalist,  was  bom  in  180>*,  and  educated 
at  Cbiift  Cbntcb,  Oxford.  He  wai  ordained  priest  in 
ISM,  and  ma  Ibr  a  tfano  aab-Ubraifan  of  tiie  Bodleian. 

In  1"37  he  licrame  assistant  keeper  of  the  JfSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  post  he  retained  till  1819,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  a  canonry  of  Westininsiter  and  to 
tbe  attached  rectorship  of  the  parish  of  St.  AUrgaret's. 
Two  yean  befcre  that  date  he  had  been  appointed 
chafdiiin  in  nnlinan,'  to  the  queen.  lie  was  also  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Koyal  Society,  an  honorary  D.I),  of  Il.ille, 
corrcsjKiiiiiiiij;  incinlier  of  the  Institute  of  France,  nnd 
member  of  the  Asiatic  Sodely  of  Paris,  tbe  Oriental 
Society  of  Germany,  and  many  other  CSontlnontal  eoci- 

eties.  These  honor«  he  owed  to  his  great  reputation 
as  an  Orientiilijit,  and  e.^jjecially  as  a  Syriac  scholar. 
Tbi-«  reputation  was  formed  l>y  his  pu'  lirations  while 
an  official  in  tbe  British  Museum,  ilia  Corjm  Jgnad' 
omim,  an  odMon  of  an  andent  Qyilae  veirion  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  with  commentaries  thereon, 
was  published  in  Iftft,  and  gave  rise  to  an  interesting 
controvemy.  Amcin;^  hi-"  subsequent  works  were  an 
edition  of  a  palimpsest  of  parts  of  Homer  found  in  an 
Eaatflfn  convent,  and  hia  SpUSbgkm  Jyi'faflian,  pab« 
lisbed  in  1855.  He  was  nndcrstncf  to  l>e  ent'aged  on 
some  work  connected  with  St.  Mattbow's  Gospel  at  tbe 

Curia  RomSna,  in  the  n:irr<iivrr  •^cnso,  »  collec- 
tive appellation  of  all  the  authorities  in  liouie  which 
exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  pope 
aa  svpranM  Uabop  of  the  fiooum  Catbdlc  Chuwh;  in 
a  wider  eenae,  the  eolleetiva  i^pdlatlon  of  all  ofllcen 
and  authoriti  wliirh  asetst  tho  pope  hoth  in  his  sceu- 
lar  and  spiritual  nde,  or  belong  in  any  way  to  his  ret- 
inue. In  the  following  article  we  speak  only  of  those 
antboiitiea  which  aaaiat  tho  pi^  aa  aaproaM  bialiop, 
and  In  the  papal  eont. 

I.  Judicial  Aulhiyritlf*.^T\\cy  arc  flm  following:  1. 
Tile  liota  Ramana  (Italian,  Huttfu  H'wiiina),  tlie  su- 
preme Court  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
particular  the  bigbeet  court  <tfappeaL  SeoBoTABfr. 
MAKA.  S.  The  Sigmttwtt  JiuHlim.  It  decides  on  the 
admlssiMlity  of  ap[>eals  to  tho  Rota,  and  consist.s  of  a 
cardinal  as  president  (priefectus),  seven  (formerly 
twelve)  voting  prelates, aomo  referendaries  who  pre- 
pare the  reporta  on  law  eaoBi,  and  haTO,  with  regard  to 
th«m,adoddv«Tota,  AniliulCtorofthoVotededdes 


report  on  all  memorials  not  belonging  to  any  other 
liMjird,  aiirl  tlic  '  .ir  iiualKcrtUtry  of  bAfft  (ciirdinalis 
a  tf  crttU  brevuan),  who  has  to  draw  up  certain  p:i(tal 
briefii,  which  ho  algna  and  seals  with  the  fisher's  ring. 
This  office  is  now  part  of  the  bureau  of  the  cardtnal 
tecrHary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  the  leo^ling  officer 
of  the  jiapal  pneriinicnt.  who  conducts  the  ticgotia- 
tiotid  on  Church  affiiirs  with  all  the  foreign  govern- 
ments.  The  nitadoo  aod  oifller  diplomatk  agonto  of 
the  papal  government  are  his  sabordinates,  reodva 
from  him  his  instructions,  and  have  to  report  to  him 
on  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  those  states  to  which 
they  have  lieen  sent.  His  office  employs  a  large  num- 
ber of  clerks.  In  important  qnestiona  ha  eoawilto  v*^ 
traordinary  "  oongregatknia,"  and  even  the  Nfllar 
congregation  of  ecclesiastical  affiurs.  He  repotto  totiM 
pope  on  indulgences,  on  dis|veiisatioiis  fri  in  tlie  defeo- 
tut  atatis,  natalium,  itUerstitionim,  ami  on  ho^  dujft.  2. 
Tho  JMitaria  ApodliSea  was  fonnerly  a  boart  «f  OOCpa- 
dition,  but  in  Uie  eooTM  of  time  liaa  beoonw  aa  faid^ 
pendent  board  of  admfaistmtion.   Ito  pnddeat  ia 

callerl  ditannf,  and  if  he  i-! — as  is  usually  tho  case — 
a  cardinal,  pro<lat(tritu.  It  has  its  name  fh>m  the 
common  subscription,  Datum  apud  Sanctum  Pttrum, 
Within  the  Jnrisdiction  of  the  Dataria  belong  the 
granting  of  certain  privileges,  of  dispenaadons  from 
cerf.'iiii  C4is<"»  of  consanguinity,  etc.  Amotigthe  offi- 
cers uf  the  Dataria  ia  the  ojficiaiit  ad  obiium,  to  whom 
i>clong8  tho  mauageoMnt  of  thooo  aocloalaatieal  bene- 
fioM  whidi  beoooM  Tooant  in  oooaeqnanoe  of  tlM 
deaths  of  their  oeeopanta.  The  Dataitna,  after  obtain- 
ing the  (  on'-ent  of  the  pope,  signs  Annitit  S<tnctis*lmuA 
8.  Tho  Omctl'aria  Ajxistolica  (.\postolical  Chancel- 
lory)  issues  bulls  or  briefs  on  all  important  subjada 
irbkh  bavo  been  tranaactod  in  the  Condatoiy  or  in 
the  Dataria.  Tto  dilef  b  a  earXital  aioMKoNcelfor, 
the  name  nV-chaiicellor  liaving  orii^inated  in  the  fact 
tliat  formerly  (until  tho  thirteenth  century)  the  hon- 
orary dignity  of  chancellor  was  conferred  upon  some 
foreign  prelate,  and  having  been  retained  since,  al- 
though fhmi  that  time  the  pireddeney  of  the  Chancel- 
lory has  always  l>een  vested  in  a  canlinal.  4.  The 
Camera  A  postolioi  (the  Apostolical  Chamber)  has  the 
administration  of  the  papal  revennoo.  Ito  pveddent 
ia  a  "•'^Ff  I  diamberldn  (eamerarioi  or  camerlengo). 
The  eededastkal  rerenuee  havtefc  been  greatly  r^ 
duce<l  in  the  course  of  time,  the  chief  business  of  the 
Apostolical  Chaml>er  is  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  pa[ial  territon,-.  5.  The  PamtetUiaria 
JiMMMa  (Penitentiary)  acts  in  all  cases  of  absolutioas 
and  diepensatiens  whldi  are  reserved  to  the  pope ;  aa 
regards  dispeu-jation^,  however,  only  in  secret  ca«e«, 
or  in  f>rn  iiihmo.  The  jircfident  of  the  lioanl  is  a  car- 
dinal, who  has  the  title  Pcmittnliariua  ^flljor. 

III.  Th^  Papal  Court,  or  tie  to-eaUed  " Papal  Forn- 
ix" {Famiglin  Pontiftai).— It  comprtseo  tho  eOoefS  OD 


what  matter  maybahtonght  l)effiro  the  Rota,  and  de-  service  who  live  in  the  papal  palace  (/>ni(i/mr),l>esidc8 
cides  various  preliminanr'  questions;  but  appeal  may   a  large  numlx-r  of  honorary  members.    Among  them 


be  taken  from  his  decisions  to  tbe  full  court  of  tbe  Sig- 
natura.  The  decisions  of  tbe  Signatnia  an  signed  by 
the  pope  with  the  mvd  JVof,  or,  fai  tho  pfesanoo  and 


are:  1.  The  cardinales  pnUUini;  namely,  the  cardinal 
secrotaiy  of  state,  tbe  cardinal  secretary  of  briefs,  and 
the  eaidfanl  pradatarlas.  S.  The  jvialatW  peMM, 


\ry  order  of  the  pope,  by  a  cardinal,  with  the  formula  '  embracinK  a  court  marshal,  a  master  of  ceremonies,  a 


Concetrum  in  preetetUia  Domini  nottri  Papa.  8.  The 
Signature  gratiir  dooiilcs  on  those  cases  on  which  a 
decision  is  expected  from  the  petaooal  grace  of  tbe 
papa,  and  which  on  that  aoeoaa*  amit  ha  aspedited 
pmnptly.  The  pope  hlandf  pmddaa  in  ttds 
II.— Q  9 


roaster  of  the  sacred  palace  (always  a  Dominican 
monk,  who  is  also  censor  of  the  iM  dks  [  ublished  in 
Rome),  tbe  saoristan  of  tbe  palace  (always  an  Augus- 
tiakm  aMBk,  who  aaslsts  tbe  popo  ia  hia  pdvato  chsp- 
daX     atoltor  wdlMiaii  (a  lawyer  who  to  consalted 
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hj  the  pope),  »  Wg«  number  of  priry  cluunberlains 
■Dd  of  bonaniy  doBUStio  fmblBi  {pnlati  dmetHei)^ 
and  lilalio|«  SMlfteirt  of  Hbt  tbmw  (oeieoof  auittmiii 

aJ  tngHo).  These  latter  titles  :ir.-  <  iiferred  on  a  lar);e 
number  of  bUh<ii«t  ami  jirionta  in  all  parts  of  tho  world. 
Among  the  earlier  writiiif^s  on  the  papal  curia,  tho 
boot  is  that  by  the  cheTalior  LaiiMiaco,  Rdimtm  dtUa 
eMidlf  JteMi(Padaa,14Ml;  nuqr  odit  ofaM;  Ittaot 

edition,  with  all  the  necessary  adiiition!«,  Rome,  18S0, 
2  vols.).  See  aXm  Dr.  O.  Mcjcr,  TAf  hfutigt  rOmitchf 
Curie,  in  Jaculisoii'!*  ZeiUckrift  fur  <i(i$  Reckt  tier 
Kircke  (Leina.  1847) ;  WaCMr  and  Wolta,  Kkrekm  Let. 

Curio  (or  CcRios),  C^Lirs  SFcrxiirs,  nno  of  the 
Italian  Beformers  of  the  16th  century-,  was  bom  at 
Chirko,  oatr  TMa,  te  1M8.  He  took  an  actiro  part 
in  the  rafonnatory  efTortu  made  in  Italy,  and,  in  conse* 
qncnce  of  hla  teaching,  waa  penecnted  by  the  Roman 
Cathdlir  priefth<«id  at  Milan,  I'avia,  and  Lik  He 
finally  tit;d  to  Luunanne,  where  he  became  rector. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  profeaaor  of  elocution 
at  the  University  of  Basel,  in  which  city  ho  died  in 
1669.  He  wrote,  among  others,  the  follow  in  wurks : 
— Putquilii  ecfOitici  (tirst  edit,  without  year ;  njjain 
Geneva,  1544) ;  /'(UquiUorum  torn*  duo  i  liasel,  1644) ; 
Chritlbmm  t^gkmU  in*lUutu>  (Ilascl,  1544);  De  per- 
ftdo  fframmaiico  (Basel,  1555);  Famm  Rom'inum 
(Basel,  ISCil,  8  toK  fol.);  I/)gieii  FJemntti  (^Hum  I, 
15f.9);  Df  MloMelitvnri  i  Hu^rl,  1. ■(•;).     He  ali.n  puK- 

lisbed  editiona  of  aevoral  Uoman  claasica. — Pierer, 

Curious  Arts  (rti  vtpUpya,  literilly  thf  mlulouf 
thingM,  hence  the  tenn  is  applied  to  an  (iver-<ifricir>us 
pMOOn,  a.  g.  •  busy-body,"  1  Tim.  v,  13),  prop,  otrr- 
wroMiA/,  hence  magie  (aee  Iren.  adv.  Hieret.  i,  20;  Isi- 
dor.  lii,  139;  corop.  cvrtMUf,  Horace,  F.pod,  xvii,  77); 
»p<ik(  n  of  the  black  art  as  prartiM  ^I  ly  the  Epliesian 
coujurore  (Acta  xix,  19;  see  Kuiiiul,  in  loc).  The  aji- 
propriateness  of  the  term  is  shown  by  Devlin^  {Ob- 
mnaU,  Soar.  277  iq.).  Tbo  aUnaion  is  doubtless  to 
tiia  flUBOits  F^pietim  ipdk  CE^ma  ypaftfmra),  i.  e. 
18  or  scraps  of  parchment  (orifjinatin^;  or  most 
i  at  Epbeaus)  whereon  were  written  certain  marks 
molBi  which,  like  amulets,  were  worn  apon  the 
MA  aaftguard  against  (Ii4cas«s,  daemons,  and 
Otber  avHs  (see  Wagenseil,  Tela  Ignen,  preface,  p.  33 ; 
Ursinua,  AnaUct.  ii,  4G;  Dietric,  Antl.  IHblic.  in  lo<\ ; 
Cvllariu»,  Digputt.  Academ.  p.  441 ;  Woiburg,  Obter- 
*a//.  ^\icr.  p.  470;  Lmt.  RannlMi,  in  Pmtecimeareh. 
p.  214).  8m  DiTDUnoH.  Thenr  wa  frequently  r»- 
ftimd  to  In  andent  writini^fl  (see  wetstefn,  Kype,  etc. 
In  loc),  c.  g.  Eustathiu.1  (ad  H<im.  Odr/ff.  i,  j..  W\,  35), 
"Ephesiou  letters:  some  say  these  were  incantations 
which  were  of  very  great  assistance  to  Croesus 


ued  bj  him  at  the  staks;  in  th«  Olympic  mmm, 
liowsfTsr,  it  fs  ssM  lliat  a  eoitda  lliledan  flmcd  to 

oiit-itrip  an  Fplirsi.in  till  the  charm  worn  by  the  lotter 
was  discovered  and  rcraored"  (comp.  Erasrou.*!,  AAigg. 
Center.  U,  578).  The  phrase  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  any  tallsmantc  inscription  (Ka!<ter,  ad  Sai- 
dam,  I,  919;  Qsla,  od  JimHIobum,  p.  290).  Ortloti, 
however,  in  his  Ditt.  db  f^jrtdti'p- i  Uhrh  armbnutn 
(Lips.  1708),  §  9.  contends  that  the  art.«  in  question 
were  ratlier  methods  of  promoting  the  worship  of  tho 
patron  goddam  of  the  c^y  (sso  W0I4  CW,  in  loc.). 
The  odier  and  nsoal  view  Is  mafntdnod  by  Siber  (J)i»- 
piifrtfio  dr  TTiptfoyla  Fphf-siorum,  Wtemh.  al.«o 
in  Thttaur.  Jfisst  rt/itioiium  super  X.  T.  i,  484  sq.),  and 

.s<  hiirzeoisch  iDiufrtivtio  A  JOrit  4ilailii,Titomb. 

161W).    See  Ei  iinsDS. 

Curse  (the  rendering  of  various  Heb.  and  Greek 
words).  God  dmonnced  his  curse  against  the  serpent 
which  bad  sodnosd  £to  (Qsn.  iii,  14X  snd  against  Cain, 
who  had  irahasd  Us  hsnds  In  Ms  brother  Abd'k  blood 

(^T,  11).    Hp  also  promised  to  bless  tluise  wlio  'lumld 
I  Abraham,  and  to  curse  thoee  who  should  curse  1 


him.  The  divine  maledictions  are  not  merely  impre- 
c8tiflB%  nor  are  they  impotent  wisliea ;  but  they  cany 
timb  •0bola  with  ^am,  and  aro  attended  with  allths 

mUt  rit  s  they  denounce  or  foretell.  (See  Zacharr, 
Threuts  oj  Scriphtrt,  Oxford,  1653.)  Holy  men  some- 
times prophetically  cursed  particular  jM-rsons  (den.  ix, 
25;  xUx,  7;  Deul  xxvu,  15;  Josh,  vi,  26),  and  bis- 
t«y  iaimns  as  that  these  imprecatioM  had  thdr  flil> 
filment,  as  had  those  of  our  Savioor  aptinst  the  barren 
fig-tree  (Mark  xi,  21).  But  such  curses  are  not  conse- 
qiKULfi*  of  passion,  impatience,  or  revenge;  they  are 
prtdictionM,  and  therefore  not  such  as  God  condemns. 
See  iKPBBCATioif.  No  one  shall  pwnims  to  cams 
his  father  or  bis  mother  (see  ConnAit),  on  pain  of 
death  (Exod.  xxi,  17) ;  nor  the  {ninc«  of  his  people 
(xxii,28) ;  nor  one  that  is  deaf  (Lev.  xix,  14  i ;  wheth- 
er a  man  really  deaf  ha  meant  here,  or  one  who  is  ab- 
sent, and  tbefsfiws  csanot  hesr  wliat  Is  said  against 
him.  Blasphemy,  or  cnrsing  of  God,  it  punished  with 
death  (Lev.  xxiv,  10, 11).  Our  I^rd  pronounces  bless- 
ed those  disciples  who  arc  (fnl.^ely )  li^'Ici!  ^^  ilh  r nr-i"*. 
and  requires  his  followers  to  bless  those  who  curse 
them ;  to  render  blessing  for  cursing,  etc.  (Hall*  V, 
11).  Tbe  Rabbins  say  tliat  Bank  cnrssd  and  excoa^ 
munlcated  Meros,  who  dwelt  near  the  brook  Kishon, 
l)Ut  who  cjuiii'  iKit  V<  assist  Israel  against  JaMn. 
t  herefore  Barak  excommunicated  him  by  the  scmnd 
of  four  bundvsd  trampets,  aoeotding  to  Jndg.  v,  23. 
But  Mcroz  is  more  probably  the  name  of  a  place. — CaU 
met.  The  Jews  were  cursed  by  the  Almighty  for  re- 
jecting the  Messiah  (Mai.  iv,  fi;  see  on  this  the  ilii-^-  r- 
tation  of  Iken,Z'«  AnathemaU,  etc.,  IJrem.  1719).  See 
AiTATindlA;  Oath. 

On  the  passage  in  Job  (ii,  9), "  Curse  God  and  die," 
Mr.  Roberts  makes  tiie  following  remarks:  "Some 
suppose  this  ought  to  be,  'Bless  God  and  die'  (the 
Heb. is  t{?9);  bat  Job  would  not  ttavo  rsproved  hit 
wife  ftr  sneh  sdrloe,  except  aha  meant  ft  tomrfeally. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  when  the  heathen  have  to  pass  thronjjh 
much  suffering,  they  often  ask,  '  Sliall  wo  make  as 
offering  to  tba  gods  for  this  ?'  that  is, '  Shall  we  offer 
ourdsTOtiaMbOivglMtituda toaffiictiaw?'  iohwas 
a  serraat  of  the  tnw  God,  hut  hb  wUh  ndi^t  Imra  beoi 
a  heathen  ;  an<1  thus  tho  advice.  In  most  literal  ac- 
ceptation, might  liavo  been  iu  clmnictcr.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  the  heathen,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstancM,  to  corN  thair  gods.  Uaar  tlm  man  who 
has  mada  sxpossiva  eihrings  to  his  deity,  in  hops  of 
gaining  some  great  blegsinf;.  and  w  lui  h:is  been  disap- 
pointed, and  he  will  poor  out  all  his  imprecations  on 
the  god  whosh  gOOd  offices  have,  as  he  believes,  t>etn 
prevented  by  ioini  saporior  deity.  A  roan  in  rsdnced 
circmnstanees  ssys,  *Tes,  yes,  my  god  has  lost  hb 
eyes;  they  are  ]iut  nut;  ho  raniot  lorik  after  my  af- 
fairs.' '  What  1'  said  an  extremely  rich  dev<»tee  of  the 
supreme  god  Siva,  after  he  hud  lost  his  pro|^>crty, 
'  shall  I  osrra  him  any  mors?  What  I  malw  offerings 
tohimf  No,  no;  ho  fa  the  lowsst  of  all  gods.' 
these  fnrt'  licfrre  us,  it  i*  not  difficult  to  Im  lie\  e  that 
Job's  wife  actually  meant  what  she  said."    See  Job. 

Cmtaln,  tho  rendering  in  the  Anth.  Vers,  of  three 
Hebrew  terms. 

1.  n^**"}**,  gtriak'  (from  its  trtmultm  moCkm,  invari- 
ably thus  toaariated),  the  ten  '*eartidnft"of  ino  Unen, 

etc.,  each  twenty-eii^lit  cnliits  lont^  nnil  four  wide,  and 
also  the  eleven  of  gojits'  hair,  which  covered  the  tab- 
ernacle of  Moses  (Exod.  xzvi,  1-18;  xxxvi,  H  17). 
The  charge  of  these  enrtaina  and  of  tho  otlisr  textile 
fkbrics  of  the  tabanade  was  laid  on  the  Oemhonliss 
fXnm.  iv,  25).  Hnvinitj  this  definite  meaning,  the 
word  came  to  l>e  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  tabernacle 
—its  transitoriness  and  slightness — and  is  so  cmpleyed 
in  tho  snblisM  speech  of  David,  2  Sam.  vii,S  (whan 
"eortalaa'*  ahoidd  be  **the  cnrtaia"),  and  1  Cbren. 

xvii,  1.  In  :\  few  Infer  in't,inro<!  the  wcrd  l»ears  the 
more  general  mcauiug  of  tho  sides  of  a  tent,  as  in  the 
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beautiful  fip^are  of  Im.  lir,  2  (where  "habitations" 
should  be  "tabernacles,"  risstzj^,  poetic  word  for 
"tents");  Jer.  iv,  20;  x,  20  (here  "tabernacle"  and 
"tent"  arc  both  one  word,  bnx,  tent);  Paa.  civ,  2 
(where  "stretch,"  y^Z,  is  the  word  usually  employed 
for  extending  a  tent).  Also  specially  of  nomadic  peo- 
ple, Jer.  xUx,  'i9 ;  IJab.  iii,  7  (of  the  black  hair-cloth 
of  which  the  tents  of  the  real  Bedouin  are  still  com> 
posed);  but  Cant,  i,  5  rather  refers  to  the  hangings 
of  the  palace.    Sec  Tent. 

2.  T\0'0,  nuuaJc',  the  "hanging"  for  the  doorway  of 
the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  36,  87 ;  xxjcv,  15;  xxxvi, 
87;  xxxiz,  88;  xl,  5;  Num.  iii,  25;  iv,  25);  and  also 
for  the  gate  of  the  court  round  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
xxvU,  16;  XXXV,  17;  xxxviii,  18;  xxxix,40;  xl,83; 
Num.  iii,  26;  iv,  26).  Among  tlie-w  the  rendering 
"  curtain"  occurs  but  once  (Num.  iii,  26X  while  "  hang- 
ing" is  shared  equally  between  maaak  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent word— ■'Sbp,  keiai'.  Sec  Ha:«oiso.  Besides 
"  curtain"  and  "  hanging,"  tnatak  in  rendered  "  cover- 
ing" in  Exod.  xxxv,  12 ;  xxxix,  34 ;  xl,  21 ;  Kum.  iv, 
6;  2  Sam.  xvii,  I'J;  Psa.  cv,  39;  Isa.  xxii,  8.  The 
idea  in  the  root  of  maiak  seems  to  be  of  shielding  or 
protecting  (^0^,  Gcscnius,  The*.  Ileb.  p.  951).  If  this 
be  so,  the  object  denoted  may  liave  been  not  a  curtain 
or  veil,  but  an  awning  to  vhade  the  entrances — a  thing 
natural  and  common  in  the  lierce  pun  of  the  East  (see 
Fergusaon's  XineveA  and  PersepolU,  p.  1H4). — Smith, 
8.  V.  See  Tabernacle.  The  sacred  curtain  separ- 
ating the  holy  of  holies  from  the  sanctuar}*  is  desig- 
nated by  an  entirely  different  term,  TS'^O,  pero'ketk 
(Exod.  xxvi,  31  sq. ;  Lev.  xvi,  2 ;  Num.  xviii,  7,  etc.). 
See  Vaiu 


AwnlDg  bofuro  the  Throne-room  nt  Teheran. 

8.  pn,  dok  (jtm^.  finentu),  fine  cloth  for  a  garment, 
specially  a  curUtin,  apparently  a  tent-covering  of  supe- 
rior fineness  (Isa.  xl,  22),  such  as  the  rich  OricntaU 
8]iread  for  a  *ere«»  over  their  courts  in  summer  (Ilen- 
derson,  in  loc.).    See  Codbt. 

Curtius,  VALEJrrr*,  a  prominent  Lutheran  min- 
ister of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Lebus 
Jan.  6,  1498.  Ue  studied  at  the  University  of  Ros- 
tock, and  early  entered  the  order  of  Franciscans. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  adherents  of  the  Keforma- 
tion  of  Luther,  and  Iwcomc  its  leader,  first  in  the  city 
of  Kostock,  and  8ub««<|ucntly  in  that  of  Lultcck.  In 
156-1  he  was  apjwinted  superintendent  of  all  the 
churches  of  Lubeck,  and  in  this  position  exercised  a 


most  beneficent  influence  upon  the  religioos  life  of  the 
city.  He  aLso  took  a  prominent  (lart  in  many  of  the 
theological  conferences  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Thus 
he  was  present  at  the  "  convent  of  Brunswick"  in 
1567,  which  was  to  settle  the  adiaphoristic  controver- 
sies,  and  in  1561  at  the  "convent  of  Luneburg,"  when 
the  "Luneburg  Articles"  were  drawn  up,  which  were 
incorporated  with  the  sjinbolicai  books  of  Brunswick. 
Curtius  is  also  the  author  of  the  so-called  ''  Lu^Msck 
Formula"  {Formula  con»tn$u»,  etc.).  which  he  drww  up 
in  concert  with  the  secular  authorities  and  the  entire 
clergy  of  the  city.  By  it  the  ministers  pledge  them- 
selve  to  abide  by  the  doctrine  of  the  propbett  and  the 
apostles,  the  Apostolic  Creed,  the  Augitburg  Confe»> 
sion,  the  Apology*,  and  the  Articles  of  Schmalkald.  It 
was  signed  by  Curtius  and  all  the  other  ministers  of 
Lulieck  in  15G0,  and  afterwards  by  all  miniitters  ap- 
pointed in  Lubeck  until  1G83,  when  the  signing  of  it 
was  no  longer  required.  Curtius  also  drew  up,  in  the 
name  of  the  clergy,  a  Pnriestatio  contra  Synotlum 
Tridmtinam."  lie  died  Nov.  28, 1573.— Ilcrzog,  Real- 
EneyU.  xix,  373 ;  Starke,  Lub.  Kirch-Hut.  (Hani»)urg, 
1724,2  vols.,  where  lioth  the  *^ Formula  Contmstu''  and 
the  Protatatio  are  printed). 

CuBa,  Nicholas  he,  or  CcsAxrs,  a  cardinal  of 
great  learning.  His  name  was  properly  Nicholas 
Khbypkeh  (KuEns),  but  he  was  namerl  Cusanut  or  De 
Cum  from  Cues  on  the  Mosel,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1401.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  fisher,  who  wi.xhed 
bim  to  learn  the  same  trade.  Rather  than  comply 
with  this  request,  Nicholas  left  the  paternal  home,  and 
found  employment  with  the  count  of  Mander^cheid, 
who,  having  discovered  the  eminent  talent  of  his  ser- 
vant, sent  him  to  the  school  of  tlic  Brothers  of  Common 
Life  at  Deventer,  and  subsequently  to  the  Univentit}- 

of  Padua.  At  Uie  age  of  23 
Nicholas  became  doctor  of 
law,  but  when  he  lost  bis 
first  luwsuit  he  left  the  pro- 
fession of  law  for  the  study 
of  theology.  Possesving  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  a  rare  de- 
gree of  eloquence,  be  soon 
attracted  attention.  After 
holding  several  ecclesiasti- 
col  benefices  at  St  Weiidel 
and  Coblentz,  he  was  prea- 
entas  archdeacon  of  the  ca^ 
thedral  church  of  Liege  at 
the  Council  of  Basel,  where 
he  presented  to  the  assem- 
bled bi!ihoi>s  the  celebrated 
work  De  Concordiintia  Co- 
tholica.  This  is  one  of  the 
ablest  works  puldished  dur- 
ing; the  Middle  Ages  in  fa- 
vor of  the  opinion  that  the 
pope  is  8ub<irdinate  to  an 
(ecumenical  council ;  it  at- 
tacks the  pretended  dona- 
tion of  Constantinc,  and  the  authority  of  the  false  de- 
cretals, and  insists  on  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
and  the  Germanic  empire.  Cusa  was  op|>osed  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  council  which  was  attempted  by  Eu- 
gene IV,  and  showed  himself  favorable  to  the  reforms 
which  the  council  decreed.  But  soon  after  he  left  the 
reformatory  party  and  Itecame  an  adherent  of  the  pope, 
who  added  him  to  the  legation  which  was  sent  over  to 
Constantinople  to  dissuade  the  Greeks  f^om  going  to 
Basel,  and  to  induce  them  to  go  to  Ferrara.  After 
the  rapture  l>etween  the  pope  and  the  council,  Cusa  ac- 
companied the  pa[ial  legate,  Thomas  de  Sarzana,  on  his 
missions  to  Geniiany  and  Franco.  When  the  latter 
became  pope,  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  V,  Cusa  was 
made  a  cudinal  (1449),  and  bishop  of  Brixen,  in  the 
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Tyrol,  in  1459.  He  was  also  sent  on  hnpoitaat  mlt- 
sioDf  to  Gtttinanx,  Knghad,  and  PntssHk  Being 
duurgad  witii  tli*  n-MtablisbaMat  of  eoelosiMtiea] 

flivcijilinp  in  Holland,  he  acquJttod  himjielf  of  tliin  tifk 
« ith  great  firmness.  His  rcfurm  measures  in  own 
diocese  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  the  archduke 
Sigiimoad  of  Aoatri*.  Cusa  ezooaunanicated  the 
ttdbdnkflv  wliOk  ta  U»  torn,  impritoMd  tb*  OBsdliMl, 
and  compelled  him  to  a^i^oe  to  a  comprombe.  The 
matter  was  not  fully  settled  when  the  cardinal  died  at 
Todi  in  14&4. 

Tlw  tnoaitiim  of  ChiM  fk«n  tlw  nfima  pwtjr  to  the 
idlMNiiti  of  tfw  eoort  of  Some  baa  by  some  nriten ' 
been  char^ced  to  ignuMc  iiuitivcs;  but,  in  view  of  the 
purity  of  his  life,  and  the  honesty  of  his  purposes  ex- 
hibited in  all  his  public  acts,  most  of  the  writers  con- 
aider  HMaahoMStehaoge  of  opinion.  Itietbonght 
Chat  Citaa  Umaelf  diaooTcrsd  the  hioonabtency  of 

lome  of  his  views  on  the  unity  of  the  Church,  tlie  pu- 
pal prerogatives,  and  the  authority  of  tht;  councilj,  as 
laid  down  in  the  waA  Ik  Comcordantia  CalkioSea,  and 
that,  finding  H  nenwesaiy  to  discard  the  one  or  the 
otiNT,  ha  laid  greater  etreet  on  tiie  nooareMcal  gov- 
•minaat  of  the  Chnri  li  thim  on  the  ropretK-iitative 
conndls.  This  agrees  witli  the  strung  attachment 
wUdk  Cosa  shows  to  the  monarchical  principle  in 
gemval.  See  BriKihhani,  Aioo&w  Ciuam  de  conctlH 
wmvtr$aUt  potetlate  imtmtia  taqptkalhtr  (Lpzg.  1867). 

Aa  a  philosopher,  Cii«a  was  among  the  first  to  aban- 
don the  scholastic  creed.  '*  He  arranged  and  republish- 
ed the  I*}-thagorcan  ideas,  to  which  he  was  much  in- 
dJned,  in  a  veiy  original  man  ner,  bjr  the  aid  of  h  is  math- 
ematical knowledge.  He  considered  God  as  the  uncon- 
ditional Miiximtim,  which  at  the  same  time,  as  AImAuU 
Unity,  i.<t  alfru  the  unconditional  Minimum,  and  begets 
of  himself  and  out  of  himself  equality  and  the  combi- 
nation  of  aqnaUty  with  nni^  (Son  and  Holy  Ghoet). 
Aoeording  to  him,  H  is  tnpoaiible  to  know  directly  and 
immediately  thbaWlute  unity  (thr  Divinity),  licenuse 
vre  can  make  approacbea  to  the  knowledge  of  him  only 
by  the  nMBOS  of  anmhar or  plurality.  Consequently 
hoallom  na  fbs  poWMiion  of  rery  imperfect  no- 
tiona  of  Ood,  and  tfiooe  by  matfaamallcal  symbols.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  cardinal  did  not  pursue  this 
thought  very  consequently,  and  that  his  view  of  the 
universe,  which  Iw  aowected  with  it,  and  which  rcpre- 
aentod  the  universe  as  the  maiimnm  opndeMed,  and 
time  become fnitf,  was  very  obacnre.  Sor  waa  he  more 
!»ufcessful  in  his  view  of  the  (wncss  of  the  Creator  and 
of  creation,  or  in  his  attempt  to  explain  the  mysteries 
of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  bjOMMis  of  this  pantbe- 
iiticflMieni.  HoTOitheleea,  nnnwwwa  profoond  though 
undereloped  obeorratlong  on  Che  frcolty  of  cognition 
•ire  found  in  his  writini^,  interspersed  with  his  pre-' 
vailinj^  mysticism.  For  instance,  he  observes  that 
the  principles  of  knowledge  possible  to  ns  are  con- 
tained in  oar  ideas  of  number  (pOio  tgpBeata)  and 
tlwir  MTeral  velationB ;  that  aboolvte  Itnowledge  is 
unattninnlilo  to  us  (prrn.tio  Vf  ntafix  irutttinyiljilii, 
which  he  Htyled  diKta  itjtuinuuia),  and  that  all  which 
is  attainable  to  us  is  %probaMe  knowledf* (OBiyiif f iiro). 
With  each  opinions  ho  MpreModa  aovwaign  eontampt 
ibr  tlie  dogmatism  of  the  •cboole.**   Hm  wvrlca  of 

Cu«n  wore  iniMi-hi-d  in  1514  at  Piiris  (8  x*oIa.M«%and 
again  ill  at  Ilanel  (3  vub.  fol.).    The  latter  edi- 

tion is  tlip  more  complete.  See  Tonnomnnn,  Manual 
Hilt,  PhiL  §  286;  Scharpff,  Der  Cardmal  mi  JUithop 
Afe.  OM  Ciua  (yol.  i.  Mains,  1648;  the  td  vol.  has 
not  appeared) ;  Dux,  /Vr  deuUche  Cardinal  Ale.  von 
Cum  (Katislnm,  1H-J7,  2  vols.) ;  Clemens,  G.  Lnmo  und 
N.  ron  Ciuii  (lionn,  1K47) ;  ZimmeraMttn, ChM  oCf  For- 
tew/cr  Ijrihnitz,  n$  {  Vienna,  1862). 

Cuab  (Heb.  Kuth^  bns,  doriT.  uncertain;  A.  V. 
"Cosh,**  OOB.  z,  d,  7,  «;  1  Cfafon.  i,  8.  9. 10;  Pml 

tU, title ;  Isa.  xi,  11 :  "Ethiopia," Gen. ii,  13 ;  2  Kinj;s 
xix,a;  E8th.i,l;  viii,9;  Jobxxviu,19;  P»a.lxviii,i 


81;  Lxxxvil,  4;  Isa.  xviii,  1;  xx,  8,  5;  xxxvii,  9; 
Xliii,  8 ;  xlv,  14 ;  Ezek.  xxix,  10 ;  xxs,  4^  5;  xzziriii, 
5;  Nah.  iO,  9;  Zeph.  iii,  10;  "Ethiopians,*'  Isa.  xx, 
1 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  9  ;  Ezek.  xxx,  9),  the  n.anie  of  two  men, 
and  of  the  territory  or  territories  occupied  by  the  de- 
^ccndanta  of  one  of  them. 

1.  (Sept.  XovCtValg.  das.)  ▲  aon  (apparently 
the  ddeet)  of  Ham.  B.C.  elr.  S510.  In  the  genealo- 
gy of  Noah's  children  Cush  seems  to  be  an  individual, 
for  it  is  sjiid  "Cosh  begat  Nimrod"  (Gen.  x,  8;  1 
Citron,  i,  10).  If  the  name  ba  «ld«r  than  his  time,  ha 
may  liava  been  oallod  nAar  *  cooBby  nDolted  to  him. 
The  fcBowfng  deaovndaalt  of  Cnali  arc  annmcrated: 
his  Win-',  SeV.,1,  Havilah,  Sabtah  or  Sabta,  Roamah, 
and  SaUechuh  or  Sabtecba;  his  grandsons,  the  sons 
of  Raamah,  Sheba  and  I>edan ;  and  Nimrod,  lAm,  as 
mantioned  afkar  tha  rest,  itoma  to  have  be«p  •  m- 
molar  daseendanC  than  they,  die  taxt  not  naeaamOy 
proving  him  to  have  been  a  son.  See  Ham.  The 
only  direct  geographical  information  given  in  this  pas- 
sage is  with  reference  to  Nimrod,  the  beginidng  of 
whose  kingdom  waain  Babylonia,  aind  wlw  aftarwarda 
went,  according  to  flw  reading  which  we  prel^,  into 
Assyria,  and  founded  Nineveh  and  other  cities.  The 
reasons  for  our  preference  are:  (1)  that  if  we  read 
"  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshnr,"  instead  of  "  he 
want  ftivth  (IntoJ  Aaahnr/'  L  e.  Ass^Til^  there  is  no 
aoeoont  given  but  of  tha  **  beginning"  of  mmrod's 
kinpli  in ;  nml  (2)  that  Asabur  the  patriarch  would 
seem  here  to  Ihj  quite  out  of  place  in  the  genealogy.— 
Smith,  B.  v.    See  Nimrod. 

Land  or  Cdih.— From  tha  ddeat  aon  of  Ham  (Gen. 
x,  6 ;  1  Clmm.  i,  8)  aeema  to  liave  been  derived  the 
name  of  the  land  of  Cosh,  which  is  commonly  n-ndertd 
by  the  Sept.  kiQioiria,  and  by  the  Vulgate  ^kiopia; 
in  wliich  they  have  licen  followed  by  almost  all  other 
Tanriona,  ancient  and  modem.  Tlio  GemaD  tnaai^ 
tion  of  Lather  baa  JfeftroilSiMd^  wfaidi  fa  eqnf valnC  ta 
Nc},Toland,  or  tlio  Country  of  the  Blacks.    A  native 

was  called  CuaU'  (''ib^Si  Aidi'o^,  ^thiopg,  Jer.  xiii,  23), 
the  tadnlae  of  which  wia  CiMtk'  (r-<i^«S,  MM- 
frutoa,  jflthlopista,  Num.  xii,  1),  and  the  plural,  CwH^ 
•Ml'  (C^^O^a,  AidiowfCt  jEtkiope*,  Amos  ix,  7).  See 
Ethiopiah.  "Of  the  four  sons  of  Ham,"  »a3-s  Jose- 
phus  (iln/.  i,  6,  2),  "time  has  m  t  nt  nil  hurt  the  name 
of  Chus  ;  for  the  Etldopians  over  whom  he  reigned  are 
even  at  this  day,  both  liy  tluni selves  and  by  all  men 
in  Asia,  called  Chuuin,"  The  I'e.-ihilo  Syriac  version 
of  Acts  viii,  27,  styles  both  queen  Candaco  and  her 
treasurer  Cv/kirnns.    See  (.'amiack. 

The  locality  of  the  land  of  Cuph  is  a  question  npoQ 
which  eminent  authorities  have  been  divided ;  for 
wUla  Bochart  {JPhahg^  It.  2)  maintainad  that  it  wu 
exdualrely  In  AraUa,  Gesenioa  (£er.  In  voce)  held, 
with  no  less  pertinacity,  that  it  i?  to  he  fought  for  no- 
where but  in  Africa.  In  this  opinion  he  i.«  fuppfrted 
by  Schultlieas  of  Zurich,  in  hb  Paradiet  (p.  11,  lv*l). 
dthors  again,  snch  as  Mirhaelis  (&wdAy.  Geogr.  lixb. 
Kxt.  cap.  2,  p.  237)  and  RoeenmOlfer  (AMI  Gro^.  by 
Morren,  i,  80;  iii,  280),  have  supf>nt-cd  that  tlie  name 
Cnsh  was  applied  to  tracts  of  countr}*  both  in  Arabia 
and  Africa — a  circOBMlUoe  which  would  easily  be  ao> 
eonntad  fixr  cm  tha  very  prohaUe  auppoaitioB  that  the 
deaeendanta  of  tha  fffaaitiva  Cnablta  Irftioa  wiM  had 
settled  in  the  fomar  conntry  emigrated  acroes  the 
lied  Sea  to  the  latter  region  of  the  earth,  carrying 
with  them  the  name  of  Cush,  their  remote  progenitor. 
Thb  idea  bad  been  darakfiad  \ij  Biebhom  (fie  Cu$A- 
nig,  Ohrdaf,  1774).  Tha  taim  €wh  la  gevarally  af^ 
plied  in  the  Old  Testinicnt  to  the  countries  south  of 
the  Israelites.  It  was  the  sonthem  limit  of  E^pt 
(Ezek.  xxix,  ]0)b  and  apparently  the  most  wealai|y 
of  tha  provlnooa  «w  wliich  tha  nde  of  Ahasoama  exo 
tended,  "tnm  India  even  unto  Ktbbpia"  (Esth.  i,  1 ; 
viii.  !•).  I''^rypt  and  Cnsh  are  a.'wociateil  in  the  majoN 
ity  of  instances  in  which  the  word  occurs  (I'sa.  Ixr^ 
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n ;  In.  xrtt,  1 ;  Jar.  xhri,  9,  etc.);  but  ta  two  pa.«- 

BBf^i'^  Cnsh  HUnd"  ?n  rloso  jiixtapo^itinn  with  Elam 
(IsHi.  xi,  11)  and  PenU  (Ezck.  xxxviii,  I)).  The  Cush- 
Ite  Uag,  TSmStt  wm  utterly  defeated  by  Asa  at  Mnrv- 
ihsli,  Md  pained  m  fer  m  Qenr, » towa  of  the  Phi- 
KitlMs,  on  ^  eoadwrB  border  of  FdeetiiM,  whkh 
ira«  apparently  umK-r  h\*  sway  (2  Chron.  xiv,  9,  etc.) 


other  tliDee  fme  pertienler  kingdom  O^**!^)-  Tt  b 
expressly  described  by  Ezekiel  an  lyin;;  to  the  south 
of  Ei^j'pt  beyond  Syeiie  (xxix,  10;  conip.  xxx,  4-6.— 
Strain),  xvii,  817;  Pliny, //u/.  vi,  35;  .liMWpbni^ 
War,  iv,  10, 6).  Its  limite  on  the  west  and  aoath 
udediied ;  bat  It  wm  pirabebly  regarded  u  extending 
eaistwanl  ns  far  ns  the  Kc<l  Sea,  if  not  a*  including 


In  2  Cbron.  xxi,  16,  the  AntVituns  are  descril>ed  a»  ;  some  of  the  iMhuidi*  in  that  m^t,  mch  as  the  famous 


dwelling  "bemde  the  Cii-liitis,"  and  l>oth  aro  men. 
tiooed  in  connection  with  the  Pbiliatinee.  The  wife 
of  Meeee,  who,  tre  leem  ftom  Exod.  tt,  wae  die  daugh- 
ter of  a  Midianitc  chlrftain,  Li  in  Nutn.  xii,  1,  di-norni- 


Topoz  Isle  (  lob  xxviii,  19;  Pliny,  Hut.  Xat.  vi,  29; 
zxxtU,  8;  Strmbo^  svi,  4,  6;  IKod.  Sic.  iii,  89).  It 
tboe  ooReepooded,  thoagb  only  In  a  vague  and  gene^ 

111  «cn»p,  to  the  countriesi  known  to  us  as  N'ubia  and 


nate4i  a  Cushito.  Further,  Cush  ami  8i!l>a  {l»a.  xiiii, ;  Abyssinia,  so  famous  for  the  Nile  and  other  great  riv- 
8),  Cosh  and  the  Sabvans  (Isa.  xlv,  14),  are  associatml '  era.  Hence  the  allusions  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xviii,  1 ; 
in  a  manner  eomonant  with  the  genealogy  of  the  de-  Zeph.  iii,  11)  to  the  hx-digUat  "riTen  of  Etbioi^" 
aeendanta  ef  Ham  (Oen,  z,  7),  In  which  fleba  b  the  |  a  eonat^r  wUdi  b  abo  epoken  of  (I*a.  xviii,  S)  in  <mr 

son  of  Tush.  From  all  these  circnmstances  it  is  evi-  version  as  the  land  "vrliich  the  rivers  have  njyiilffl" 
dent  that  under  the  denomination  Cush  were  included  thcru  l>ein^  a  8U{)()oscd  reference  to  the  ravages  com- 


both  Arabia  and  the  country  sooth  of  Egypt  on  the 
iTBitefnooBatof  the  Red  Sea.  It  b  poeiibia  also  that 
tile  vaet  desert  tiacte  wait  of  ESTP^  were  known  to 

tlio  Ilf'tircws  as  the  land  of  Tush,  bat  of  this  we  have 
no  certain  jiruof.  The  Tar^jumist  on  Isa.  xi,  11,  shar- 
ing the  prevailinK  em>r  of  his  time,  trannlates  Cnsh 
by  India,  but  that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  relative 
podttone  of  tteae  eonntrlea  waa  andeotly  peewed  b 
clear  from  Esth.  i,  1. 

Some  have  s<iught  for  another  Cush  in  more  north- 
erly regions  of  Asia,  as  in  the  Persian  province  of 
Chiuistam  or  Snsiana,  in-OiMoA,  a  district  of  Babylo- 
nia, etc. ;  and  as  Kimrod,  the  yoangest  son  (or  de- 
scendant) of  ru>h,  spread  his  ron(pR'sl8  in  that  direc- 
tion, it  is  no  doubt  pos.^ible  that  his  father's  name 
might  be  praiarved  in  !h<-  dedgnation  of  some  part  of 
the  tartitoiy  «r  people.  Bat  hare  again  tha  data  are 
not  very  aadslbetary ;  Indeed,  tiie  chief  thing  which 
led  to  thf  su|ii«>«ition  i*  tho  mentiim,  in  the  description 
of  the  aitc  of  Paradise  (Gen.  ii,  13),  of  a  land  of  Cush, 
eonpassed  by  tb»  fivW  l^hon.  Yet,  even  though  the 
name  of  Cash  were  mora  variooaly  appUed  in  Sct^ 
tvre  dian  tt  really  is;,  It  woitld  not  ba  mora  to  fhui 
was  the  corresponding  term  Ethiopia  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  comprised  a  great  many 
nations  far  distant,  aa  well  aa  whoUy  dbtinct  from 
oacb  other,  and  liavtng  notldng  in  oommoD  bat  their 
•warthr,  ean-bnmt  eomplexkm— AfOfotfr  q.  d.  a<d(>c 

n}v  oytv,  i.  e.  "  liiirnt-Ma<  k  in  tlic  faco."  Homer 
(fid^U.  i,  22)  speaks  of  them  as  "a  divided  race — the 
last  of  men— some  of  tbem  at  the  extreme  west,  and 
otben  at  tlie  extreme  east."  Strabo  (i,  60)  deacribos 
dieiB  aa  a  **two-fbld  people,  lying  extended  In  a  long 
tract  fn>m  the  rising;  to  the  setting  sun."  Ilerodottis 
(vil,  CD,  70)  distinguLshes  the  eastern  Ethiopians  in 
Asia  from  the  western  Ethiopians  in  Africa  by  the 
atralght  hair  of  the  former  and  the  early  hair  of  ttie 
latter.  The  andeata,  in  abort,  with  die  vaoal  looia* 

ne«s  of  their  geographical  di-finitions,  iinderst"o<1  by 
Ethiopia  tht  ejtnnu-  tonth  in  all  the  earth  s  longitude, 
and  which,  lying,  as  they  thoui;ht,  clow  upon  the  flerj' 
sone,  espceed  the  inlubitante  to  tha  soa'a  aeoreliing 
rave,  wbfch  bnmad  them  blade.  It  b  the  mlatakan 
I  ! -  i  of  the  scriptural  term  "Cush"  being  used  in  the 
same  vague  and  indeterminate  manner  that  has  led  to 
so  niucli  confusion  '>n  this  subject  ;  and  one  writer 
(Battmann,  AlU.  Erdk.  d.  iforgmL  p.  40^  note),  in  hb 
daeln  to  carry  oat  the  parallel  between  Bddopb  and 
Cash,  derives  the  latter  woril  from  the  mot  HIS  (kavh, 
tmt,  bi)f"U>  bum;"  but  that  b  oppoeed  to  all  the 
ndea  of  etymological  analogy  in  the  IbrmaMen  of  Re- 
brew  proper  names  (comp.  Hitter's  Ertlkuruif,  1,  222 ; 
He«ren'8  Africem  Nationt,  Engl.  traoaL  i,  m).  See 

1.  The  existence  of  an  A  friran  Cash  cannot  reason- 
Ably  be  questioned,  thou;;h  the  term  is  employed  in 
Scripture  with  great  latitadc,  sometimes  denoting  an 
«3CtonaiTe  Imt  itndaaned  ooontiy  (EtbiopiaX  and  at 


mitted  by  inundatioiu  (Uruce'e  TVaveU,  iii,  IfiS^ 
Taylor's  Ca'mH,  iii,  593-4) ;  but  recent  translators  pr^ 
fer  to  render  XTS  by  "divide,"  q.  d.  "a  land  inter* 
sected  by  atraaois."   leabb  Ukewiae  takea  notioe  On 

the  aliove  passaire)  of  th»»  "bnlrush"-boats,  or  vessels 
of  |wipyrus,  whieli  the  Ethiojiians  employed  ujmn  the 
waters,  a  fact  which  is  confinne<l  by  Heliodorus  in  hU 
AMuopiea  (x,  460),  and  abo  by  Brace,  who  etateo 
that  the  only  Mad  of  boat  In  Abyssfaib  b  that  called 
(ancfxt,  which  is  made  of  roeds,  "  a  piece  of  the  aca- 
citi-trce  lieing  put  in  the  bottom  to  Ber%*e  a."*  a  keel,  to 
which  the  plants  are  joined,  l)eiiig  first  sewi'ii  top'th- 
er,  then  gaUaered  up  at  etem  and  ateni,  and  tlw  ends 
of  the  planta  tbd  ftat  dwra.**  It  b  to  die  ewlftneaa 

of  these  papyrus  vessels  that  Job  (ix.  20  compares  the 
rapid  s|»ee(i  of  his  days.  From  its  proximity  to  Eg^i-pt 
we  find  Mizraim  and  Cush  (i.  e.  I-gA-pf  and  Etliiopia"! 
so  often  classed  together  by  the  prophets  (e.  g.  Psa. 
Ixviii,  81 ;  Isa.  xi,  lit  zz»  4;  xUU,  8;  xlv,  14;  Vah. 
iii,  9).  The  inhabitants  are  elsewhere  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  the  I,ubim  and  Sukkiim  (2  Chron.  xii, 
3;  xvi,  X;  Jer.  ^l\i,  7  ;  Dan.  xi,  A'A),  supposed  to  l*e 
the  Libyans  and  Etbiopic  Troglodytes,  and  certainly 
nations  of  Africa,  for  they  belonged  la  die  vast  army 
with  which  Shisliak,  king  of  Eg^'pt,  "  came  oat"  of 
that  country  against  Reholtoam.  king  of  Ju'lah.  In 
i  these,  an<I  inili  ed  in  nio"!  otiier  jias-^a^'e-i  w  hore  "Cush" 
o<'curs,  Arabia  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  the  Etbiopb 
of  Afria  b  b^foiid  aD  danbl  axdnrivaly  Intended. 

See  F^TirropiA. 

In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  Ethiopia  alwve 
Egypt  is  termed  Kt<*h  or  KtA,  and  this  territory  prolv 
ably  corresponds  perfectly  to  the  African  Cush  of  the 
IJible  (AVIlkinson,  Ane.  Eg.  i,  404,  a»iridgment).  The 
Cusbltes,  however,  had  dearly  a  \^  i<lrr  extcn'-ion,  lika 
the  Ethiopians  of  the  Greeks,  hut  a]>|iarently  with  a 

nomdaflBlta  othide rabtiun.  The  settli  ng nt'*  of  tlia 
sons  and  deeeendaala  of  Coah  mentioned  in  Gen.  x, 
may  be  traced  fkion  MeroB  to  Babylon,  and  probably 
on  to  Ninevalu  Thus  ttie  CuKhites  ap|>ear  to  have 
spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  liigher  Xilc  tu 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Pllllological  and  ethnolog. 
ical  data  bad  to  tha  aaoM  eandaabn.  There  aro 
strong  reaaona  fat  deriving  the  non^emltie  primhive 

laniniflge  of  I5abylonia,  variously  called  by  .'rhnlars 
Cushite  and  Scythic,  from  an  ante-Shcmitic  dialect  of 
Ethiopia,  and  for  supposing  two  streams  of  migration 
flmm  AMcalntoAsUlnvaiyreBoteperbds;  the  one 
of  Nigritbns  throogh  tha  present  Malayan  ragion,  the 
other  and  later  one  of  Cushitea,  "from  Ethiopia  prop, 
erly  so  called,  through  Arabia,  Babylonui,  and  Persia, 
to  Western  India"  (I'oolc,  Otnent  of  the  Earth,  p.  214 
aq.).  Sir  U.  BawUnson  has  brought  iorward  remarka- 
ble evMenea  tending  to  trace  the  early  Babybobna  to 
Ethiopi.i.  ]iftrticularly  the  similarity  of  their  mode  of 
writing  to  the  Egyptian,  and  the  indication  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  Babylonia  and  AssjTia  of  "a  connection  in 
Tei7  early  tfanes  between  Ethbpia,  Soatbem  Arabb 
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and  tin  dtiM  on  the  Low«r  1Snphrat«ii,"  tiw  Cndiito 

name  of  Nimrod  himself  as  a  (Icitird  lii-ro  being  the 
svne  Bs  that  by  which  Mcroe  is  culled  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  (Itawlinson'a  Jlerod,  i,  363  n.)-  History 
•ffaitl*  vumj  traoM  of  this  ttlMtiaa  of  BAbylonia,  Ar»- 
lite,  and  Etiiiopb.   Z«rak  Mm  CBihUe  (A.V.  "BlU- 

oplan").  who  was  (1efejitc(i  tiy  A^a.  was  nmst  j)r(i?KiMy 
a  king  of  t^yp'^  certainly  the  leaUirr  of  an  J.^;yiitixn 
army ;  the  dynasty  th«n  rnliog  (the  22d)  bears  names 
tbM  luiTV  CMMd  U  to  be  tnppoMd  to  bavo  IhmIa  Bab- 
yktakm  or  Aioyrlni  origin,  m  Shedionk,  SblilMk, 
Sheslwk  :  Numuret,  Nimrod ;  Teknit.Tcklnt.Tiglath. 
The  early  spread  of  tlie  Mizraiten  illu>traU'8  that  of 
the  Cushites  [see  Caphtor];  it  may  Im-  confi'lerol  a.'* 
a  part  of  one  great  ifyaten  of  migntioos.  On  theee 
groondfl  we  rappoao  ttalthMe  Hanito  faeea,  vary  aooo 
after  their  arrival  in  Africa,  liCf^an  to  sprrad  to  the 
east,  to  the  north,  and  to  the  west ;  the  Cushites  estab- 
lishing settlements  along  tln'  southern  Arabian  coa.«t, 
m  the  Arabian  atiore  of  tiie  Penian  Gulf  and  in  Baby- 
fanta,  and  thanea  onwaid  lo  tb*  Indoa^  aadprataUj 
northwanl  to  Nineveh;  and  the  Mizraites  spreading 
aluu^  the  tsouth  and  cAst  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
on  port  of  the  north  shore,  and  in  the  great  islands. 
Tbeae  moat  Imt*  boon  aaafaring  peoples,  not  wholly 
oalOn  modom  Malqra,  wlie  bave  dmDariy  spread 
on  IIm  abons  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Thoy  may  be  al- 
wajrs  traced  where  ver>'  massive  arcliitectural  remains 
arc  seen,  where  the  native  language  is  partly  Turanian 
and  partly  Sliamitic,  and  where  tbe  native  religioD  is 
partly  ooaniie  or  Ug^Miatare  worsblp,  and  partly  fe- 
Uchism  or  low-natnre  worship.  These  indicatioiu  do 
not  fail  in  any  settlement  of  Coshitcs  or  Mizraites  with 
which  we  are  well  acquainted.  .See  Etiinolouy. 
Bat  that  part  of  this  vast  region  of  Cash  which 
obiafly  Inteoded  in  these  and  most  other  pa»- 
of  Scriptoro  is  the  tract  of  country  in  Upper 
Knbia  whirh  hocame  famous  in  antiquity  as  the  king- 
dom of  Ethiopui,  or  the  nUiUs  ofMeroti.  The  Ethiopian 
nations  generally  ranked  low  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion; "newthekss,"  aayv  Heaten,  **  timts  dU  exist 
a  t)etter  cnltivated,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  dv- 
ilized  Ethiopian  people,  who  dwelt  in  cities ;  who 
erectwl  temples  and  other  edifices;  who,  tbouf,'h  witb- 
oat  letters,  had  hieroglyphics ;  who  had  goveniment 
and  laws;  and  tbe  fame  of  wboee  progress  in  Itnowl- 
odfa  and  the  social  artt  spnad  in  the  earliest  agm 
OTcr  a  considerable  part  of  the  earth."  Mero<^  Prop- 
er l;iv  Ix'twoen  tho  rivor  Astaboras  (imw  flic  Altera 
or  Tacazz^)  on  the  east,  and  the  Nile  on  the  west. 
Though  not  crimpletdy  enclosed  with  rivers,  it  was 
called  an  island,  becanse,  as  Plhiy  observes,  tlie  vari- 
oos  streams  which  flowed  aronnd  it  were  all  considered 
a.<t  branrhfts  of  the  Nile,  so  that  to  it  tin-  abov  r-  ile- 
scription  of  a  "country  of  rivers"  was  jH-culiarly  ap- 
propriate. Its  sarflwe  exceeded  that  of  Sicily  more 
than  •  baU^  and  it  eoneepouded  prat^  nearly  to  tbe 
pwaent  prorince  of  Atbarn,  between  18^  and  18**  N. 
lat.  In  modem  tinios  it  fonnod  a  jn"'  ;''  1'"^  i  f  the 
kingdom  of  Sennaar,  and  the  southern  |K>rtion  belongs 
to  AbyHinia.  Upon  the  island  of  Mcroe  lay  a  city  of 
tb*  MUM  nana,  the  metnpolia  of  tbe  kingdom,'  the 
site  of  whkb  bat  been  dtseorered  near  a  place  euled 
Assur,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Ujwn  of  Shen- 
dy,  under  17°  N.  lat.  The  splendid  ruins  of  temples, 
pyramids,  and  other  ediiice.i  found  here  and  throngh- 
ont  the  district  have  been  described  by  Caillaad,  Gaa, 
RQppell,  Belzoni,  Waddington,  HosUns,  and  other 
raveller.*,  and  attest  the  bi;;h  fli';;ree  of  civiliziUion 
and  art  among  the  ancient  Ethiopians.    Sec  Mekhk. 

Joaophu^  in  his  accoant  of  the  expedition  of  Moees 
^rben  oonmander  of  the  Egyptian  armr  against  tbe 
Efliloptans,  says  that  tbe  latter  **at  length  retired  to 

Saba.  .1  royal  city  of  Ethiopia  whirh  Canibyses  after- 
wanls  railed  Mero<>,  after  the  name  of  his  own  sister" 
(Ant.  ii,  10,  2).  The  same  origin  of  the  name  is  given 
both  by  Strabo  and  Diodonia  Sicolas,  but  see  Main 


is  fit]]]  a  (iLirc  <■  illn!  Merawi  considerably  north  of  the 
isbnd  and  near  .Mount  Berltal,  where  lleeren  thinka 
there  may  have  been  a  settlement  of  the  parent  stata 
called  by  the  same  name.  The  opinkn  of  Joaephai 
tbat  BferaB  was  Identloal  wUh  Seba  acMvda  wdl  wItt 
tbn  statement  in  Gen.  x,  7,  that  Seba  was  the  eldest 
son  of  CWA,  whose  name  (SOO)  is  not  to  be  confound- 
ed widi  dtbm  of  tho  Shebas  (KSti),  who  an  men- 
tioned as  descendant*  ot  Skem  (Gen.  x,  28;  xxv,  3J. 
Now  this  ooontiy  of  Afticaa  Seba  is  classed  with  the 
Arabiaa  Shaba  as  a  rich  but  te^^lstant  bmd  (Fhl 

1xxil,10).  Inlsa.  xliii,.S,  God  says  to  Inrael,"  I  have 
given  Egypt  ftjr  thy  ransom ;  Cush  and  .Seba  in  thy 
stead  ;"  and  in  Isa.  xlv,  14, "  The  wealth  of  F.g3-pt,and 
the  merchaadiae  of  Cash  and  of  the  Sebabn,  moa  of 
statnra,  ahall  paaa  erer  to  thee,  and  diatt  be  tUne." 
rbarlfs  Taylor,  tbr  ingeninu?'  but  fnnr-iful  editor  of 
('aliiHt,  had  the  t.ingular  notion  that  hy  the  cx[Te«>iiion 
"  m«  n  of  stature"  in  that  passage  is  meant  mm  of 
thort  measnre,  or  dwarls;  and  benoe  he  identifies  the 
Ethlopiaaa  wtth  tbe  pygmies  of  antlqnlty  (Fraffmmk 

to  Cabnrt,  crrwii").  l?iit  tlie  Hebrew  jihrn^c  plainly 
denotes  "  tallness  of  stature  '  (eonip.  1  Chron.  xi,  23)^ 
and  the  Ethiopians  arc  described  by  HerodotOS  BS  Of 
gigantic  statnra  [aviptt  aiyiffrot,  lii,  114 ;  jciyitfrot 
ai^p<dinM»,fil,M!);  aM  SoliinM  aflbma  tbattbey  were 


twelve  feet  in  height  {PoJyhUt.  cip.  xxx).  In  com- 
mon with  the  other  Cushite  tribes  of  Afrira  tbe  .«kin 
was  black,  to  w  hich  there  is  an  obvious  allusion  in  Jer. 
xiii,  23 :  "  Can  tbe  Coshite  change  his  skin?"  Bmce 
finds  Seba  In  Atah^  a  aea-port  on  tli*  east  eoaat  of  ^ 
riea,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  this  ha 
is  followed  by  lleeren,  while  others  think  of  a  place 
called  .Subah,  aliout  Lit.  15°  N.,  where  are  M'nie  of  th  ? 
most  remarkable  ruins  of  Nubian  grandeur ;  bat  both 
opinionB  are  meidy  oonjectoral.   See  Sna. 

Among  other  tribes  of  Afrira  said  to  have  been  in 
ttUiaiui!  with  Egypt,  the  prophet  F^ekiel  (xxx,  5) 
mentions  along  with  Ethiopia  the  name  of  CAkA,  which 
Michselis  connecta  with  KM^  a  tnuUag  town  da> 
seribed  by  Ptolemy  as  on  the  west  coast  of  tbe  Bed 
Sea.  But  in  the  Arable  tran>lntinn  made  fr  in  the 
t^eptaagint,  instead  of  Chub  we  find  "the  jx-oplc  of 
Svbia,"  a  name  easily  interchanged  for  the  other,  and 
in  some  Heb.  M8S.  actually  read  there.  There  are 
stilt  two  Mstriets  adjoinnig  Meioe  on  tbe  sootii-west, 
called  Ciihi  and  A'u/«/,  whirh  are  said  to  aUiund  in 
gold.  The  Sukktim,  who,  along  with  the  Cushites  and 
Lubim  or  Libyans,  fonned  i>art  of  the  host  of  Shisfaak 
(2  Chron.  xU,'8),  are  in  the  SepL  ''^'(r**r'  as  Tntr 
lodytes,  I.  e.  eaira^weDerB,  and  weie  no  donbt  tlie  pe^ 

pie  known  to  the  Greek?  by  the  same  name  as  inhab- 
iting the  mountain  ra\en)!«  on  the  we.-t  const  of  the 
Red  Sea  (Dic>d.  Sic.  iii,3'2 ;  Stralw,  xvii,  p.  786).  They 
were  noted  for  swiftness  of  foot  and  expertness  in  this 
nee  of  tbe  sHng,  and  hence  were  employed,  aa  HeBed^ 
nis  informs  {.Klhi<-f<i<-n,  viii.  l^'X  a?  light  trocps. 
Pliny  makes  mention  of  a  town  u{ Suche  in  that  rcjcion 
(Hist.  Nat.  vi,  and  there  is  still  on  the  same 

coast  a  place  called  Snakim,  described  by  Bnrckhsrdt 
hi  bta  fhmfr  «•  JVUia.  If;  hawevar,  Hm  lortn  M> 
Him  be  of  ITel-rew  derivation,  it  woold  qwdally  de- 
note those  who  lived  in  booths,  i.  e.  tabernacles  made 
of  the  Umghs  of  trtrt ond  it  deserves  remark  tliat  the 
Shangallas  who  inhabit  that  country  stiU  dwell  during 
the  good  eeason  In  arbors  fitted  np  for  tenia,  rspaiiing 

in  winter  to  their  rocky  ravce.     See  rirrn. 

In  the  age  of  Herodotus,  tho  countries  known  to  us 
as  Knfala  and  Sennaar  were  occupied  by  two  difTerelt 
(aoe0|  ana  of  whom  he  indodea  under  tlie  general  a|^ 
peHatton  of  Ethiopians,  tbe  other  an  imnUgratory  Ara- 
bian rare  leading,  for  the  most  part,  a  nomadic  life. 
This  distinrtion  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day. 
Among  the  original  inhabitants  the  first  place  is 
to  the  Nnbiaas,  who  are  welMjawned,  stwiig,  and  i 
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cular,  nnd  with  nothiuj;  whatever  of  the  nejjni  jihy«i- 
ogaom}'.  They  go  armed  with  spear,  swurd,  and  a 
akldd  of  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamui*.  Sooth  of 
DongoU  u  tiw  eoantry  of  the  Sdiej'giM,  wboee  war- 
rion  em  honemen,  elao  amed  whh  a  doable-pointed 
spear,  a  sword,  uiid  a  Lir^e  hhii  ld  (comp,  Jer.  xlvi,  9, 
the  "  Cushit«8  who  tuiutlle  tlie  shield").  They  were 
completely  independent  till  subdued  by  Hehemet  AH, 
padu  of  £g7pt>  It  ia  in  Umv  couiitay  that  tiw  py- 
imlilal  noBoments  wMeh  sdomed  the  aodent  Herod 
arc  first  met  with,  and  oven  itf.  name  has  been  pre- 
MTved  in  that  of  their  chitif  place,  Meruwe,  though  tlic 
Ofigbial  Merofi  must  be  sought  farther  viuth.  Next 
comes  tbe  territory  of  the  Berbers,  strictly  so  called, 
who,  thongh  speaking*  Arabic,  evidently  l>elong  to  the 
Nubian  r«ce.  Alwvc  t!ie">c  regions,  lioyond  the  Ta- 
CAZzb,  and  along  the  Nile,  the  ^eut  mass  of  the  in- 
habitanta,  though  sometimes  with  a  miztore  of  other 
likwd,  mtj  ba  tagardad  aa  «f  Anb  oiiglii.  Bat  be- 
tween tha  vallef  ofdw  HDe  and  tlie  Red  Sen  fhere  is 
still,  as  of  old,  n  variety  of  sojittere<l  alMiri^'inal  tril>e«, 
among  whom  the  Arabic  is  much  less  common ;  thc}- 
Mt,  doutitle:<8,  partly  the  descendants  of  tbe  abovo- 
nmtioned  SaUdim,  or  Tra^odjrtaa,  and  of  tho  Ich- 
thjrophagi,  or  iUueatan.  Sone  of  than  apiead  tiiem- 
selves  over  the  plains  of  the  Attal>ora.i,  or  Tacazz6, 
licing  compelled  to  remove  their  encampment*,  some- 
times by  the  inundations  of  the  river,  at  other  times 
by  tbe  attaciu  of  tba  dreaded  umb,  or  gul-Qjrt 
ioflwd  Brace,  and  fAfeh  he  rappoeea  to  be  the 
'*  fly  which  is  in  tbe  ntm'wt  part  of  the  rivers  of 
ILgypt"  (Isa,  vii,  18).  Another  remarkalile  Ethiopir 
race  in  ancient  times  was  the  Maenbieau,  so  called 
Aon  their  rappoied  toagari^.  Tbqr  w«te  leprescnt- 
ed  bj  the  ambaandora  of  Cambywa  aa  a  Tery  tall 
race,  who  elected  the  hifrhest  in  stature  a';  king:  gold 
was  so  abundant  tiiat  they  Iwund  tiieir  iiriionors  with 
golden  fetters— circumstances  which  aj^ain  reiDind  us 
of  laaiah'a  deacription  of  Ethiopia  and  Seba  in  ch.  xlv, 
14.  (Bee  Lndelf,  HiM.  .Xtkiopira,  P.  ad  M.  ICBl ;  with 
his  Cimm>-ni'irifs  thereon,  ib.  IfiCl  ;  and  llil  Beiitm, 
JJubeu.  sfdtiis.  W,.  If.lt.S).    .See  Ah'iucA. 

2.  TiKit  M  illie  of  the  i^iosterity  of  Cush  settled  in  the 
aouth  of  Arabia  may  (eadiijr  be  granted^  bnt  that  be 
gave  •  pannaDent  name  to  uaj  portion  ehher  of  the 

country"  or  people  Is  by  nn  mean"  so  evident :  it  i*,  at 
lea-st.  mcire  a  matter  of  iiitVn  utial  ccmjecture  than  of 
hi.>>t<irical  certainty.  Almu><t  uU  the  pai^sa^es  usually 
cited  in  support  of  tbe  averment  are  sascepUble  of  • 
dilllBrent  inlerpNtation.  (L)  For  ezample,  in  Nam.  1, 
SI,  Miriam  and  Aaron  are  said  to  have  taken  offenrc 
at  Moses  for  having  married  "a  Cushitcss;**  and  u|K>n 
the  pre.xumption  that  this  was  the  same  person  as  Zip- 
porab,  daughter  of  the  prieat  of  Midian  (Esod.  ii,  16, 
nX  it  b  inferriid  that  IfldlaB  was  fai  Cwb.  But,  to 
aay  nothing  of  Zipporah's  high  rank,  or  of  the  services 
of  her  family  to  Israel,  there  would  liiivc  U'cn  some- 
thin^'  «o  jirds^ly  iiiconj^'iious  and  al)8urd  in  Moses's 


identlficaUoo;  fer  while  it  i'^  acknoHle<1..'ed  that  part 
of  the  snliUnN  description  in  that  chapter  refera  tu  the 
Exodus  and  tha  tnnaactions  at  SiMri,  oOer  portiona 
(such  aa  the  pMiijB  flf  the  Jetdan,  Terse  8,  and  thia 
standing  still  of  the  ion.  Tine  11)  have  plainly  a  rtt- 

crenee  to  in.  iiliiit>  in  the  IkjoJcs  of  Joshua  and  .Tud^ee, 
Now  in  the  latter  txxik  (iii,  10;  viii,  12)  wo  And  a  reo> 
ord  of  signal  victories  successively  obtained  by  Othniel 
over  Qaktm  BUhathaim,  king  of  Meaopotuiln,  and 
by  Gideon  orer  tbe  pifaioea  of  MfUSm.  Sea  CoBRAir. 
(;!.)  But  i>erhaps  a  stronger  argument  is  the  mention 
of  Arabians  as  contiguous  to  the  Cushites.  Thus,  in  2 
Chron.  xxi,  16,  among  thaie  who  were  stirred  up 
again-it  the  Hebrews  are  mentioned  the  Philistines, 
and  "Arabs  that  were  near  the  Cushites,"  and  tbe 
expnadan  •«neai^  C7  ^9)  In  thb  eonnadkm  can 
scarcely  apply  to  any  hut  dwellers  in  the  Arabian  p^ 
ninsula.  Other  arguments  adduced  by  Mlchaelia 
{SpicUfff.  Geograpk.  Urbr.  !,  149)  in  tnot  cf  tte  Ara- 
bian Cuab  are  not  decisive,  and  the  paaaagaa  Ctt  which 
be  lellea  apply  with  greater  protiability  to  the  AfHcan 
Cush.  Thus  the  retreat  of  Sennacherib  fmm  JuiLi-a 
in  order  to  meetTirhakab  (2  Kings  xix,  9 ;  Isa.  xxx  vii, 
9)  does  not  necessarily  imply  tluU  tbe  latter  pa»«ed 
through  Palaatine^  ainon  the  E^jrptiaaa  had  reached 
Carcbenish  on  tiie  Enphtatea  without  doing  so  (2 
(  lir  n.  XXXV,  20),  ami  Tirhakah  was  undoulitedly  an 
African  prince.  See  TiuiiAKAU.  Again,  it  has  been 
rashly  concluded  that  ZerahtheOwllite,  who  attacked 
Asa,  king  of  Jodali,  with  ao  imnanse  n  liost  (2  Cbran. 
xiv,  9),  could  not  haTC  been  an  Ethiopian  of  AfHca, 
and  yet  the  fact  of  hi--  army  having  includiMl  Lihyans 
(xvi,  8)  as  well  as  Ethiopians,  seems  decisive  of  the 
fact  that  tha  latter  were  of  African  origin.  Their  an* 
oeoton  augr  have  behiagad  to  tha  "people  withont 
nvmber"  wbon  Sbbhak  had  M  ftrth  agalnat  Aaa'a 

griindfitlier,  i;i'h(ilN)am  (xii,  3),  and  these  thrir  de- 
scendants may  Jift\  e  reUiiuctl  possession  of  the  north 
of  Arabia  T'etnca,  bc'tween  Palestine  and  Egypt  (aac 
Brace's  Travels,  i,  30).    Sec  ZKUAif. 

Yet,  though  there  is  a  great  lack  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  name  of  Cush  was  ever  ai>plie<l  to  any 
part  of  AtaUa,  then  aeenis  no  reaaon  to  doubt  that  a 
portion  of  the  Cnahite  wee  dH  enriyaetlleaiew.  Ae> 

rnrdin:;  to  the  ethnographic  table  in  the  loth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  Cush  was  tiio  father  of  Seba,  Huvilah,  Sab- 
ta,  Kaamab  (whose  sons  were  Sheba  and  Dedan ),  Sab> 
techab,  and  alao  of  Nimrod  (Gen.  ^  Cbion.  L 

9, 10).  The  iMt  mentioned  appecM  to  have  moved 
northward,  first  into  Bnliylnnia  and  then  into  Ass^Tia, 
but  the  others  seem  to  have  migrated  to  the  south, 
though  it  is  impoasible  accuratt  ly  to  trace  out  their 
■ettlementa.  Yet,  even  if  we  give  Seba  to  AMca, 
and  peas  over  aa  donhtftil  the  nnmea  «f  Hsfilah,  8h*> 
ba.  and  Dedan  (for  these  were  also  the  names  of  She- 
mitic  trilics.  Gen.  x,  28,  29;  xxv,  8),  still,  in  Kzek. 
xxvii,  22,  Kaamab  is  plainly  classed  with  the  tribes 


brother  and  sister  complaioiog  for  the  first  time  of  liia  j  of  Arabia,  and  nowbeva  are  anir  tracee  of  Sal>Uh  and 
aalaotfam  of  a  wife,  after  die  manlma  had  enlrfrted  |  Sabtediah  to  be  ftnad  bat  te  tt«  aama  country.  Bjr 
fiir  nan  than  for^  years,  that  it  is  evident  Zipporah  referring,  however,  to  the  relative  geographical  poeU 
waa  now  dead,  and  this  second  wife,  though  doubtless  j  tions  of  the  south-west  coast  of  .Arabia  and  the  east 


a  proselyte  to  Judai^im,  was  (whether  liom  in  Asia  or 
Africa)  a  descendant  of  Cush,  and  therefon  a  HamiU, 
and  not  one  of  the  Midianitaa,  who  van  of  SkmiHe 
origin,  being  tbe  children  of  Abraham  by  Ketnrah. 
Bat,  admitting  that  it  is  a  second  marriage  which  is 
thus  referred  to,  the  case  is  not  materially  altered,  for 
•till  Cush  must  be  sought  near  tbe  place  of  Israel's 
encampment,  aa  it  cannot  lie  aappned  tliat  Moaea 
would  go  to  Ethiopia  to  fetch  a  wife.   See  ZiProRAit 


rii;i>^t  of  Africa,  it  will  lie  aecn  that  nothing  separ  itrs 
them  but  tbe  Red  Sea,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  while 
•  part  of  the  CSoahita  popolatloB  imndgrated  to  Africa, 
others  remained  behind,  and  won  ocouionally  called 
by  the  same  name.  In  the  fifth  centory  of  our  era, 
the  IIimar\  ite.«,  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  were  styled  by 
Syrian  writers  Cusbatans  and  Ethiopians  (Assenianni, 
BiNLOrMi«.i,860;iil,568).  Tbe  Cbaldee  panpbraat 
.Tonathan,  at  Gen.  6,  and  another  paraphraat  at  1 


(2.)  Others  discover  a  connection  Wtween  Cush  and'  Chron.  i,  8.  explain  "Cush"  by  Arabia.  Niebnbr 
Midian,  because  in  Hah.  iii,  7,  fli.>  rlati-^r,  "  I  saw  the  '  {Betchr.  p.  found  in  Yemen  a  tribe  called  Btni 
tents  of  Cushan  in  atfliction,"  finds  a  parallelism  in  Chmi.  The  book  of  Job  (xxviii,  19)  speaks  of  the  to- 
"  tbe  cttrtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble" —  pes  of  Cnih,  and  there  was  a  Topaz  Island  in  the  Red 
Cu;,him  being  held  to  be  tbe  poetical  and  high-sound-  Sea  (Diod.  Sic.  iii,  39;  Pliny,  Hitt.  Hat.  xxxvii,  8; 
ing  form  of  Ouh,   Bat  thia  idea  ia  met  by  aDotbei ,  btrabo,  xvi,  4, 6).  Yetmoatoirtheaeanciicanistancea 
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upon  which  wc  can  lay  but  little  strew ;  and  the  pa»- 
Mge  in  2  Chron.  xxi,  16,  is  tl>e  only  direct  evident-e 
wepoMeM  oftlic  name  "Cu^h"  kwing  ajijiliid  in  iii  T\\>- 
ton  to  any  put  at  Arabia,  and  even  that  does  not 
UBonA  to  abioliila  dmaMtoallm.  Am  Ammxu. 

3.  Cush,  as  a  countn*,  therefore  appeoro  to  bo  Afri- 
can or  Arabian  in  ji-issa^jes  except  Gen.  ii,  13.  We 
may  thus  diatin^ui."!)  n  primeval  and  a  posl-<liluvian 
Cuaiu  Tho  forai«r  wa»  eocompaaaed  by  Gihon,  the 
tMxmd  ilrar  €f  PindiNt  H  wonM  Mem,  tlwrefiBre,  to 
have  been  somewhere  to  th«  northward  of  Assyria. 
See  Giiio!».  From  etyroolo(jical  considerations,  Hnet 
*as  induced  to  place  Cush  in  Cliu>i?itan  (c  nlli  il  (  "utlia, 
2  Kings  XV  ii,  24),  Laderc  in  Caaaiotis  iu  S^tia,  and 
6alaiulintbo"regioCo«MMniiD.*'  Bochart  identifiad 
it  with  Susiana,  Link  with  the  country  abont  the  Cao- 
casus,  and  Ilartmann  with  Itactria  or  Bdlkh,  the  sHe 
of  Paradise  Ijcin^,  in  this  ca*>e,  iu  tlii;  celcbratcii  vale 
of  Kashmir.  It  is  poaaihle  tiiat  Cusli  i»  in  this  case  a 
name  of  a  period  Irtar  than  that  to  whicli  the  history- 
relates,  but  it  seema  more  probable  that  it  was  of  the 
earliest  age,  and  that  the  African  Cush  was  named 
from  this  older  country*.  Most  ancient  nations  thus 
connected  their  own  laiada  with  Paradise,  or  with  pri- 
nievul  Nuats.  Id  tUa  naimer  the  Aitnie  Paradiae  of 
the  Egyptiana  waa  a  ncred  Egypt  watered  by  a  sap 
cred  Nile ;  the  Arabs  have  told  of  the  terrestrial  par- 
adise of  Sheildad  tin;  son  of  Ad  ((|.  \  .)  :is  .-oiiii  tiiiH'S 
seen  in  their  deserts;  the  Greeks  loi-ated  the  all-ile- 
stroyiiij^  t1iK)da  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion  in  Greece; 
•ad  tlw  MoslfiiDi  aeem  to  laave  plaoed  a  similar  deluge 
In  Amerlett— dl  earrying  with  them  their  tradittons. 
and  fixing  them  iu  the  territories  where  th<  y  r-tali- 
li>hed  tliemsclvcs.  We  are  told  that,  iu  the  ilind«x) 
mythology,  tha.gardens  and  mctroiKilis  of  Indra  are 
placed  aroand  the  mountain  M4ra,  the  ceiertial  noith 
pole ;  that,  among  the  Bitbylonlans  nd  HedmPnv- 
fi.sii',  tlif*  i^ixls'  iiH)UTitain,  Alliorj,  "the  mount  of  the 
c<ingrejj;ation,"  was  l)clievcd  to  be  ''in  tliv,  hides  of  the 
north"  (Isa.  xiv,  13);  tliat  the  oldest  Greek  traditionn 
point  northwuda  to  tlia  birthpiaoe  of  soda  and  men ; 
and  that,  fori^tiieae  ftaaona,  the  Fttradiae  of  the  Re- 
hrowa  niui»t  b«  Bought  for  in  M)mo  far-distant  hyjier- 
torean  rer^ion.  Guided  by  such  unerring  iudicatioms 
HaHse  {Entdeckmgen,  p.  49,  60,  n.)  scrupled  nut  t" 
gratify  hia  "•t^^if '  fbaling  bj  placbg  the  Garden  of 
Ed«B  on  the  eoaat  of  the  Baltie;  Budbadc,  a  Swede, 

found  it  in  Si  nmlinavi/i ;  nmi  tlir^  inho»pit:ililc  Siberia 
has  not  iieen  wiUiout  its  udvwates  (Jlom-n,  Hosen- 
mOller'a  Geog,  i,  96).  But,  with  all  this  predilection 
in  tKfor  of  the  noitb,  the  Greelu  placed  Um  gardeoa 
of  the  HeapaildM  hi  the  •xtrame  weit^  and  there  are 
atronff  IndtfiaHaaa  hi  the  Pur.4na8  "of  a  terrestrial 
paradiae,  dliihrent  from  that  of  the  general  Hindu  sys- 
tem, in  tile  iouthern  p  irtn  of  Afric  a"  (.I*.  Ra.  iii,  8O0). 
Even  Uin  was  no  further  north  than  the  Himalayan 
iMige,  trhidi  the  Arjraa  nwa  eroaaed  In  their  migro- 

tioitt^Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  •>.  v.    See  F.uk!». 

2.  (Sept.  Xoi'CTi,  Vulg.  ("htui.)  A  iknjamitc,  ap- 
parently at  the  court  of  Saul,  by  the  name  of  Cut>h  ia 
mentioned  in  tlie  title  of  Paalm  tU,  reapectiag  whom 
notlihig  more  ta  knowii  tfian  that  tin  paalm  li  there 

eaiil  to  bnvp  been  composed  "r(>nceming  his  words'' 
(or  affairs).  B.C.  lOOl.  "There  is  every  reaiion  to 
believe  this  title  to  be  of  great  antiquity  (Ewald, 
Adbm,  p.  9}.  Cnah  waa  probably  a  IbUower  of  Saul , 
tiM  hail  of  Ua  tribe,  and  had  aeni^  the  fHeadriiip  of 

David  for  the  purpose  of  'rcw.irdinR  evil  to  liim  who 
was  at  |H>acc  with  him' — an  act  in  which  no  Oriental 
of  ancient  or  modem  times  would  see  any  shame,  but, 
if  saeoaaeftil,  the  reyenm.  Happily,  however,  we  may 
gather  flrom  Tar.  U  that  h«  had  not  aaceeeded.**  By 
eome  (see  Poole's  Bgnoprit,  in  Inc.)  he  is  l^lieved  to 
have  been  Saul  him«olf  ("see  Ilenirstenlierg,  in  loc.); 
by  othern  In-  i-*  iilinlil'c'l  with  Sliiiiici  (sei-  I'feiffer, 
Did.  Vaata,  in  0pp.  i,  297),  who  treated  David  so  scar- 
rileaafy  on  hia  retmt  lk«m  Abtdom  (2  Snn.  ztI,  6-8). 


X  recent  view  CKitto's  Dnily  TUurtrntiont.  in  Iac.)  {« 
that  tills  WU.1  the  imnu'  of  Mmie  treac-lieniuH  informer 
in  David's  corjis,  through  fear  of  whose  intrijrues  be 
fled  tlie  second  time  to  Achiab  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  1) ;  or 
(see  Calmet'e  Camumt.  hi  fee;.),  moat  probably,  aono 
of  Saul's  malicioiiH  courtiers,  as  no  good  reason  can  be 
given  for  coiling  so  well-known  characters  as  eitlier 
—  °*-'-nti  Vr  tit  ilwriH  ti  tith  ■■  fnih  flmfth 
See  David. 

Cu'shan  (Heb  Ktukcm\  "jl^^ia ;  Sept  Atftoxcc  i 
Vnlg.  ^Moj^ti^  ttBttaUy  togaided  aa  a  proloBged  or 

poetic  form  (Hah.  iii,  7)  of  the  name  of  the  Liml  of 
Cnan  (q.  v.),  but  jK-rhaps  rather  the  oanic  as  Ctuhan- 
rukathaim  (A.  V.  "Chujthan-"),  king  of  Mesojwtamia 
(Jndg.  iii,  8, 10).  The  order  of  cvenu  alloded  to  hj 
tho  pwphat  aaema  to  fliw  thia  aappoeltlen.  Pint  he 
appears  to  refer  to  former  acts  of  divine  favor  (ver.  2) : 
he  then  sfx-aks  of  the  wonders  at  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  "  (Jod  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Ilidy  One 
from  Mount  rarao;"  and  he  odda,  "  I  taw  the  teats 
of  Cushan  in  affliction:  [andjtfwtent-ciutalnaorthe 
land  of  Midian  did  tremble,"  as  thou(;h  referring  to 
the  fear  of  the  enemies  of  I»racl  at  the  manife.-tatior.s 
of  God'n  favor  for  his  people.  Chuahon-rishathaim. 
the  first  recorded  oppressor  of  the  days  of  the  Judges, 
may  have  been  already  reigning  at  the  time  of  tlie  en- 
trance into  Palestine.  The  Midionitee,  certainly  allied 
with  the  Moabitcs  at  that  time,  feared  the  Israelites, 
and  jdotted  against  them  (Num.  xxii,  xxiii,  xxiv, 
xzv)  •  and  it  is  noticeal>le  that  Balaam  was  sent  for 
from  Anm  (xxiii,  7),  perhape  the  Aram-nahoraim  of 
the  oppressor,  llabaklnik  afterwards  aUudes  to  the 
( mssing  of  Jordan  or  the  Red  Sea,  or  both  (ver.  H-IO, 
li">),  to  the  standing  still  of  tli>-  sun  and  nKK)n  (11), 
and  apparently  to  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanit«<s 
(If,  18,  14). — Smith,  s.  v.  There  is,  however,  good 
reaion  for  the  supposition  that  Cnsban  here  stands  for 
an  Asiatic  Cush  (see  Meth.  Quar.  Iter.  Jan.  1861,  p.  81), 
as  it  is  imnicd  in  coiin<M  tion  with  Miili  iu  (4.  v.>.  Ih- 
litzsch  {Ihr  Prophtt  llalHihik,  Leips.  ]H^3,  j>.  lil'),  who 
admits  only  the  African  Cush,  holds  that  xu  mention 
along  with  Midian  ia  intended  to  show  bow  plaoee  ao 
far  removed  fkmn  each  ottier  were  equally  affected  by 
the  theopliany;  hut  this  is  excee<lin^;ly  strained,  and 
at  variance  with  the  parallelism  of  the  paoeage.  See 


Cu'ahi  (Ileb.  Ku$kl',  ''r^S,  q.  d.  Cuihitf  or  FMt' 

pirn;  Sept.  XoMrt;  Vnlg.  Chtui),  a  name  of  three 
men  in  the  Old  Teat.  SeeCooH. 

1.  (With  tho  artkla,  "^l^M?,  i.  e.  "ih^  ru-^hite." 
tho  Ethiopian  ;"  Sept.  6  Xotwt ;  Vulg.  C Aim.)  The 

messenger  sent  by  Joab  to  anmmnee  to  David  the  aoc- 
cess  of  the  battle  against  Abealom  and  tho  death  of 
the  yonng  prince  (2  Sam.  X\-iii.  21,  22,  23,  31.  3"2). 
B.C.  Hi-  wris  apivarently  attached  to  .'u.'»l.'»  jier- 

aon,  but  unknow  n  and  unaccustomed  to  the  king,  aa 
may  be  inferred  from  hie  not  being  vaeognised  by  tin 
watehman,  and  also  ttom  the  abmpt  manner  in  w  hich 
he  brealu  his  evil  tidinga  to  David — unlike  Abimoaz, 
who  was  well  aware  of  tlie  effect  they  w  i  re  sure  to 
protluce.  See  David.  That  Cushi  was  a  foreigner — 
lis  we  should  infer  ftonlda  name  ia  also  slightly  cor- 
roborated by  his  ignonuice  ofthe  ground  in  the  Jordan 
valley— "the  way  ofthe  ♦CIccar'"  (q.  v.)— by  know, 
inj;  which  Aliimaaz  was  enabled  to  outrun  him.  F.w- 
ald,  however,  conjectures  that  a  mode  of  running  is 
here  referred  to  peculiar  to  Ahimnaz,  and  by  which  ho 
was  recognised  o  long  distance  off  Iqr  the  watrhiMM. 
— Smith,  a.  t. 

2.  The  father  of  Shelemiah,  and  great  grandfather 
of  Jahndi,  which  hut  waa  aeot  by  the  Jewish  magnatea 
to  invite  Banich  to  read  hb  nU  to  them  (Jer.  xxzrl, 

14).    1^.C.  loni;  ante  na"). 

3.  The  son  of  Gedoliab,  and  hlSbia  of  the  prophet 
Zephatdah^eph.!,!).  B.C.  aata  6861. 
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CodlleB.  8m  Bbd;  Piurfnr. 

CaihOUUIt  Eluka,  a  Baptiat  minkter,  was  born 
at  Kingatoo,  Maas.,  May  2,  1788.  He  waa  ordained 
paAtor  of  the  Pint  Baptist  Cbarch  of  Hartford,  June 

10, 1813.  In  1821  ho  wa*  made  M.A.  (hoiinrarv)  l.y 
Tale  College.  In  lif25  be  rodigniid  hu  char^  in 
Hartford,  and  became  pastor  of  the  New  Market  Stroct 
Baptist  Churcb  of  Philadelphia.  In  September,  1M29, 
he  retnnipd  to  Connecticut,  and,  aftiT  pn-aching  some 
t'v.v.v  at  Str.itfirlil,  %v:is,  in  April.  WM,  cilled  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Baptist  church  in  New  Haven. 
In  1835  be  removed  to  Plymouth,  Ma>H.,  I>ut  n-turned 
to  Hartford  in  1668,  and  resumed  the  editofahip  of  Tke 
Ckrutitm  Secretary,  a  rcliKioua  paper  of  which  ha  had 
been  the  oriKinnl  editor  in  1822.  He  died  Octolier  2fi,  ' 
1888.  Mr.  Cushman's  preaching;  wiu*  simple,  in!<truc- 
ttw,  and  often  oloqaent.  He  -published  a  numt)er  of 
oocuional  aMmm  and  addraiMB.— Spngu  .^mio^ 

Oopliii.  fltoFAiMia. 

CoBtom  (CfaaM.  ^bn,  Aofair,  m  «qf4u,  i. «.  A»tf , 

Ezra  iv,  13,  20 ;  vii,  21 ;  Gr.  riXoft  »  <«»  1  M.icc.  xi, 
85;  Matt,  xvii,  25;  Rom.  xHI,  7;  ^oc,  trihiitr,  2 
Mace.  Iv,  28;  n^i],  price,  1  Mace,  x,  2'J),  Ukckiit  of 
{^Xtiyiov,  cidlector'i  office,  1.  e.  toUJiOUM^  Matt,  iz,  9 ; 
Mark  ii,  14 ;  Luko  r,  27).  SeoToLi.  Underthe  Per- 
si  i!i  ami  Syrian  fuiircmnry,  imix>stfl  of  various  klnda 
were  collected  by  local  ajj^cut".  Under  the  Homans, 
the  management  of  the  prnvinci  il  revenues  wa«  gen- 
•tally  GonuniUad  to  the  Roman  knigbta,  who  were 
tiieneo  denominated  ehv/ pttfAicaiu,  or  chief  eolleetors 
of  the  tixf'S:  the  tax-jpitb('r>-r«  or  exnctnrs  whom 
they  employe<i  irere  termed  jiMicana.  It  was  ditlcr- 
«Bt  in  JnflM,  for  there  the  management  Of  the  revo- 
BOM  WM  eommitted  to  the  Jewa  theaiMlTM,  and  tboae 
who  held  thta  eflee  erentaally  obtained  an  oqnal  nuk 
with  the  knights  of  Rome  (T.uko  xix,  2;  .Tosephus, 
H'<w.  ii,  14, 0).  The  subordinate  agents,  or  publicans, 
in  collecting;  the  revenues,  took  their  position  at  the 
gates  of  cities  and  in  the  pablic  ways,  and,  at  the 
place  appointed  ftw  tfiat  pnrposo,  eaUed  tiie  **rrceipt 
of  ntJitom"  examined  the  goorls  th.it  pn^^fil,  and  re- 
ceived the  moneys  that  were  to  Iw  paid  (Matt,  ix,  2; 
Mark  il,  14;  Luke  v,  27,  20).  These  tix-trathcrers, 
if  we  may  believe  CicefO  {Pro  Flace.  28),  were  more 
IneHned  to  oxaet  too  nmeh  tfian  to  forget  the  promise 
which  they  had  mnde  to  their  master" ;  and  wens,  ac- 
cordin^jly,  In  consequence  of  their  fxtortions,  evcry- 
whore,  more  particularly  in  ludnM,  olijet  ts  of  hatred, 
and  were  placed  in  the  same  claaa  with  notoriooa  ain> 
nan  OUA  ii,  U,  16;  Lnk*  iii,  U.  U).  Tho  Fhari- 
sees  aald  no  eonnnnnlcation  with  them;  and  one 
gnnmd  of  their  reproaches  against  the  Saviour  waa, 
that  he  did  not  refuse  to  sit  at  moat  with  perswins  of 
sach  a  chaiadar  (Matt,  t,  46, 47;  ix,  10, 11;  zi,  19; 
xtHI,  17;  nl,  tl,        Tha  Hal/ikM lam  waa  a  tax 

nr  tribute  to  be  paid  annually  by  every  adult  .Tew  at 
the  Temple.  It  was  Introduced  after  the  captivity  in 
consequence  of  a  wrnn;^  intiTprrtatidn  of  certain  ex- 
preaslons  in  tlie  Pentateacb,  and  differed  from  the 
re  venae  wUefa  aocroed  to  the  klnga,  tetrarcha,  and 
ethnnrchs,  and  from  the  general  tax  that  wns  assessed 
for  the  Roman  Cirsars.  It  wns  roquire<l  that  this  tix 
ehonld  l«e  paid  in  Icwi-'b  coin  (Matt,  xxii,  17  l!*:  >rark 
nil,  14, 15).  The  prominent  object  of  tbe  temple  mon- 
ay-duogars  (q.  t.)  waa  tbair  own  penooal  amdla- 
ment ;  hot  the  acquisition  of  property  In  this  way  was 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  Dent,  xxiil,  20, 21. 
It  wa*  fur  this  reason  that  Jesus  drove  them  from  the 
temple  (Matt,  xxi,  22;  Mark  xi,  15;  John  ii,  15). 
Messengers  wen  SMit  into  other  cities  for  the  purpose 
of  collectlni*  this  tax  (Matt,  xvii,  25).  Tho  Jews  who 
collected  this  tax  from  their  countrymen  dwcllinp  In 
fureijin  Dfitions  tran.nnittod  the  sums  collocti'd  cv^ry 
year  to  Jerusalem.   This  accounts  for  the  immease 


amoout  of  diatraasnres  which  flowed  Into  tha  Tsmple 

(Josephus,ilnl.ziv,7,j0*   See  Tax. 

Cat  THB  FiWH;  CUT  on  moM  ran  PnoruE. 
SeoComw^  ote.;  BsKxnannncATunr. 

Cutll(HahN«r,Jr«a,rns,signl£nn]aM««;  Sopt. 

XouS,  2  Kh^ff^  xvii,  30)  or  Chi'thah  (Hib.  Kuthah', 
nr!l3,  fem.  of  same ;  Sept.  XoiA^a,  ver.  24),  one  of  tho 
di^Mets  in  Asia  whence  Shalmaneser  transpUnted  cer- 
tain colonists  into  the  land  of  Israel,  which  he  had 
desolated.  See  Samabia.  From  tbe  intermixture  of 
these  colonists  with  the  remaining  natives  sprung  the 
Samaritans  (q.  v.),  who  are  called  Cuthites  (S^niS) 
in  the  Chaldee  and  tho  Talmud  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex, 
Titlm.  col.  1027),  and  fur  the  same  ri  asnii  a  iiumljcrof 
non-Sbemitic  words  which  occur  in  the  Samaritan  dia- 
lect are  called  Cuthian  (coni[iare  Xovdatoi,  Joeephus, 
AmU  In,  14, 8;  comp.  xiii,  9, 1).  Joaephos  places  Cu- 
thah  In  central  Persia  (comp.  Zonar.  i,  p.  77),  and  finds 
there  a  river  of  the  same  name  (Xoi''3oc,  Ant.  ix,  14, 
3 ;  X,  9, 7).  Koecnmaller  and  others  incline  to  seek  it 
in  the  Arabian  Irak,  wliare  Abolfcda  and  other  Arable 
and  Persian  writers  place  a  town  of  the  name  of  Ku- 
tha,  In  the  tract  near  the  Nahr-Malka.  or  royal  canal 

^llie  f..;irth  in  Xmiophon,  vl i,  7),  \vliiL  li  (  ntiiircti  d 
the  Kuphratos  and  Tigris  to  the  soulh  of  tlic  present 
Bagdad.  The  site  has  been  identified  with  the  ruins 
of  TotaibaK,  immediately  adjacent  to  Babylon  (Ains- 
worth's  Attyria,  p.  1G5;  Knobel,  Vdthrrinftl,  p.  252); 
the  canal  m:\\  In-  tin?  rivor  to  which  Joeephus  refers. 
Others  prefer  the  conjecture  of  Stephen  Morin  (in 
Ugolini  TheM.  vii)  and  Le  Clerc,  which  identifies  tbe 
Cuthites  with  tlio  Coum  in  Sasiana  (Axrian,  Jndk.  xl ; 
PUn.  Hut.  Nat.  vi,  31 ;  DM.  8le.  xvU,ail ;  Manneit, 
li,  493),  a  warlike  trilie  who  occupied  the  mountun 
ranges  dividint;  these  two  countries,  and  whose  law- 
less liaUts  maiio  them  a  terror  even  to  flin  Psidan 
emperors  (Stinh.  xi,  ii84 ;  xvi,  744).  They  were  nar* 
er  wholly  sahdned  nntO  Aloxander's  expedition,  and 
It  therefore  npjioars  doubtful  whether  Shalmaneser 
could  have  gained  sufiicient  authority  over  them  to  ef- 
fect the  removal  of  any  considerable  nunilM<r;  their 
habits  would  hare  made  sach  a  8tq>  highly  expedient, 
i  f  i>ractieab1e.  Flint  (Hth.  HmiiM.  s.  t.)  identifies 
thin  di-trii  t  with  the  modem  Kktuuttm  of  Su.'^inna, 
tho  province  Jutij  i  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Behistun  (Benfcy,  Die  Pen.  KHlintchr.  p.  18, 82X  All 
these  conjeetnias  refer  essentially  to  the  same  quarter, 
and  any  of  tbem  Is  preferable  to  tha  one  soggested  hj 
Michaclis  (SpirU.  i.  lai).  that  tJie  fiithites  wen;  rhm- 
niciuns  fronj  the  noif;h!>orhiM>d  of  Sidon  ;  fountlin^  it 
upon  the  connection  between  the  Samaritans  and  tho 
Sidnnians,  as  stated  in  their  letter  to  Alexander  tha 
Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  8,  6;  xii,  6,  5),  and  hetwoen  the 
Sidonians  anil  the  Cutha'ans,  ns  expressed  in  tho  ver- 
sion of  the  Chaldee  Parophrast  I^eudtKlonathan  in 
Gaa.  s,  10,  who  sabalitntsa  O-nama  fbr  yn,  and  in 

the  Tarpim,  1  Phron.  i,  13,  where  a  similar  change  is 
made  ;  this  is  williout  duubt  to  Ih-*  referred  to  the  Iradi- 
tiomil  belief  that  the  original  ^eat  of  the  IMucnicbna 
was  on  tha  sborea  of  tlt«  Persian  Gulf  (ilerod.  i,  1). 
Bawltosen  Is  confident  that  tha  ancient  Calli  h  idantl. 
cal  with  the  modem  ruined  site  Ihrakim^  about  twelve 
miles  from  Babylon  {ILrod.  i,  243,  515;  Uitl.  Ev.  p. 
840  sq.).  See  Nkrg  ai..  .\rter  all,  it  is  possible  that 
there  is  some  historical  and  etymological  connection  (<3 
changed  to  r)  between  Cutk  and  the  Cu4  of  Gen.  ii, 
18^  which  most  hnvshdn  aoBWwIwBa la  tha  same  qiMg» 
tcr.    See  Ci  Hii. 

Cuthbert,  St.,  an  eminent  monk, bom  In  the  north 
of  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gth  century.  His 
life,  written  by  Bede,  is  full  of  marvellous  ftoriaa;  but 
it  is  clear  that  he  was  an  earnest  and  fkithfU  minister. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Scottish  monks  at  Icolmkill. 
After  being  for  some  time  a  monk  in  the  monasteij  of 
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MilSn>s,  be  became  prior  of  the  mocustery  of  Lindia- 
Ckm.  In  676  b*  witlidrvw  to  Um  ialaod  of  Fame, 
wlMvlwliYadaUfe  oTiiMMttigaivits  Heatidsnias  a 

hennit,  and  enjoyed  the  reptiUition  of  workini;  many 
miracles.  In  685  he  yielded  to  the  eatreatie»  of  kiu^ 
Egbert,  and  accepted  the  epiiicopal  see  of  Hexham. 
When  ho  felt  the  appnaeh  of  daath  ha  ntomed  to  hb 
han^taga  on  Fane,  aad  then  dbd,  March  SO,  6HG. 
Be  is  commemoratM  in  the  Tloinan  Church  March  20. 
••The  fiinie  of  St.  Cuthl>ert  had  Iwen  grvat  during  his 
life ;  it  became  far  greater  after  his  death.  Churches 
ware  dedicated  to  him  througfaoat  all  the  oooatiy  be- 
tween the  Traat  and  Ifemagr  on  the  aovtb,  and  the 

Forth  and  Clvdc  on  the  north.  When  his  tomb  was 
opened  at  the  end  of  eh-vcn  yi-ar.",  it  was  believed 
that  his  body  was  found  iiK-nmipt,  and  8o  for  more 
than  800  yau*  it  was  believed  still  to  oontinne.  It 
remained  at  UndiafimM  tOl  875,  wheo  the  nunka, 
bearing:  it  on  their  shoulders,  fled  inland  fh>m  the  furj' 
of  thi"  Danes.  Mter  many  wandcrin>rs  through  the 
south  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eny;lan(I,  it  found  a 
rosting-piaoa  at  Chester-le-Street  in  8b2.  It  was  trans- 
ftrred  te  Kpon  in  996,  and  In  the  aane  jaar  it  was  ro- 
BOved  to  Durham.  Here,  enclosed  in  a  costly  shrine, 
and  iK'licved  to  worlc  daily  miracles,  it  remained  till 
the  Reformation,  when  it  was  buried  under  tho  jinve- 
ment  of  the  cathedral.  The  grave  was  opened  in 
1817,  tilmi  a  eofln,  aMertatned  to  have  been  made  in 
1641 — when  the  body  was  committed  to  the  earth — 
was  found  to  encloso  another,  which  there  was  reason 
to  suppose  had  l)ecn  made  in  1101 ;  and  this  ngiiin  en- 
dosed  a  third,  which  answered  the  description  of  one 
made  In  698,  when  the  Hint  was  raised  from  his  first 
grave.  Tbia  innermoit  cafe  eootained,  not,  Indeed, 
the  incorrapttble  body  of  St.  Cathbert,  but  his  skele- 
ton, still  entire,  wrai>|MMl  it)  I'lvo  nilic?*  of  (■iiiViriii<l<Ti'il 
ailk.  Fragments  of  these,  and  of  the  episcopal  vest- 
menta,  together  with  a  comb  and  other  rellea,  irand 
bealde  the  bones,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  libra- 
ry. The  ascetlcUm  which  dUtinpulshed  St  Cuthbert 
in  lifi-  loii^;  linu'i  Trd  nminl  lii'^  toinli.  Until  the  IJef- 
onuation,  no  woman  was  suffered  to  approach  bis 
shrine ;  the  cross  of  blue  marble  still  remains  in  the 
cathedral  floor  which  marked  the  limits  Ijeyond  which 
female  footsteps  were  forbidden  to  pass,  under  pain  of 
instant  and  «i^ial  puni.shment  from  ttie  ofiVmlcd  njiint. 
His  wrath,  it  was  believed,  was  equally  prompt  to 
avenge  every  injury  to  tlie  lutiidr  or  iK^saestiiona  of  Us 
ehurch.  It'waa  told  that  William  the  Cooqoarar, 
anxtons  to  see  the  Incorrupt  iKxly  of  the  saint,  ordered 
the  shriuc  to  Ix-  lirnki  ri  «[>;  but  st  an-ely  had  a  stroke 
been  struck,  when  such  sickness  and  terror  fell  upon 
the  king  that  he  mlwd  from  the  cathedral,  and, 
nmmting  bia  bon%  nav«r  drew  bridle  till  be  had 
Cfoesed  tba  Taeal  A  doth,  add  to  bare  been  need  by 

StiCotbbert  in  edobntiag  ma^s,  was  fashioned  into 
a  standard,  whidl  was  believed  to  insure  vii  tory  to 
tllO  amy  in  wllOia  ranks  it  was  carried.  Flodden  was 
ouij  ana  af  wma  flaldi  in  wbidi  tha  defeat  of  the 
floolswaa  aaeribedtoflMbairoer  efStCirthbert.  It 
hung  beside  his  shrine  until  the  Krformation,  when  it 
is  said  to  have  l>cen  burnt  by  Calvin's  sister,  the  w  ife 
of  the  first  Protciitunt  dean  of  the  cathedral.  The  life 
of  St.  Cuthbert  waa  twice  writen  faj  the  Venerable 
Bede— briefly  In  vlgomm  bexametars  In  Ms  £Aer  <fe 

JUiranifi.f  Siinrii  C-ith'irrrti  Fp'tfop ;  at  /roat  T  length 
in  proce,  in  his  L^r  <k  Vita  et  Miracitlu  Suncd  Cuth- 
tmmLmdt^fbmmM  EpiseopL  In  this  latter  work  be 
madaoaa  af  an  earlier  Ufa  by  »  wank  of  Lindltfiime, 
which  la  still  pweerved.  Besldea  these  livea— dl  of 
which  have  l>cen  printed  more  than  once — and  w  hat  is 
told  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  Bedc's  flUtoria  Ecclttiatiica 
GfiitU  Anghrum,  the  chief  nncient  anthoritios  are  the 
JBittoria  Trtm^atiami  3.  CutUerHf  published  by  the 
Betlaadlsta  In  tba  ilefa  Anelonms,  mem.  tfartii,  vol. 
iii;  the  LihtUm  de  Erordio  iHtnhilmi  tuJs  I'cdfjitr^  by 
Symeon  of  Durham }  the  IaUUms  de  AativUaU  JS.Cutit- 


herti  dt  flistortLf  Ilyhrrftmrittm  excerpttu,  and  the  ii. 
beilut  de  Admiramdii  B.  Cutkberii  VirUa^  by  Rtf^ 
nald  of  Dnrbam,  both  pnMidMd  bf  tiia  Sorteas  8oda- 

ty.  Tliere  are  two  mcwlem  mcnioirn  of  St.  Cuthbert — 
the  late  Kev.  James  Itaine's  JSt.  Culhbtrt  (Durham, 
1828),  and  the  Verv  Rev.  Monsignor  C.  Erre's  Jlutotjf 
ofSLCutkbert  (Lond.  1849)."— Chambeia,  EncyclojxB- 
dia,9.r. ;  BnHer,  Lhee  o/Scmil$,  Ifaiah  10;  Herxog, 
Rtal-EncyUnp.  xix,  874. 
Cuthltea.   See  Cdth. 

Cutler,  Benjamin  cnailra,  D.D.,  a  minister  of 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Roxbur*-, 
Ma-Hs.,  Feb.  6, 1798,  and  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Fe"».. 
10,  lt<G3.  On  bia  mother's  side  he  was  descciuit  d  fn>m 
the  Hugnaaots.  His  idigioiia  rhaiifter  darduped 
early ;  it  itas  maikad  by  no  epodi  of  sadden  tranal* 
tiun,  liut  at  the  age  of  eijrhteen,  two  years  after  hi? 
cuntirmation,  he  Iwaime  a  decided  Christian.  He  im- 
mediately began  to  study  for  tba  ndnhtiy,  and  grado- 
ated  with  high  honor  at  Brown  Unlrerdtj  in  VSXL 
He  ducharged  die  ftmctluns  of  the  mlnlstiy  seran 
years  in  Qoin<  y,  ^H^^. ;  one  year  in  Leesburg,  Va. ; 
two  year!*  in  New  York  as  a  city  missionary,  and  thirty 
years  as  rector  of  8C  Ann's  Church,  Brodtlyn.  As  a 
preacher  lie  waa  pre  asdnantly  aTaogalied,  aad  as  a 
pastor  remaAabty  sneeosaML  He  was  ono  of  tike 
orif?inators  and  moot  active  promoters  of  the  mission- 
ary work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  a  I>ow-Churchman,  and  wa»  deeply  grieved  by  the 
rise  of  Puaevism,  and  its  introdoction  into  this  oountiy. 
He  wTole  or  It  as  **  tiie  reigning  here^  of  Indpleat  Bo« 
manism."  In  1848  he  vi«ited  England  for  the  sake  of 
bis  hejvlth.  On  his  return  the  vi  >xi  l  struck  n  sbi  al  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  for  twelve  liour^  it  lal-ored 
hea^nly  in  a  stonn.  Always  after  he  obeenred  the  an- 
niversary of  that  day  as  an  oecaden  of  specUi  aisiAs> 
giving.  Dr.  Cutler  was  a  chronic  invalid.  BfTn-he 
went  to  collej:^  he  was  thought  to  lie  in  a  decline,  and 
his  life  was  one  Imig  battle  with  disease.  His  final 
illness  was  protracted  and  very  dlstrssslng.  He  woald 
often  say,  "Oe  wita^cnnenlB  aia  all  paaes.**  He 
left  no  published  warits  except  a  few  occasional  dis- 
courses and  a  volame  of  sermons,  which  are  good  rpeo- 
imens  of  direct,  fervent  Gospel  preaching. 

Cutler,  Manaaaeb,  LL.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  In  Killingly,  Conn.,  May  2?*,  1742, 
graduated  at  Yale  ITfiTi,  stmlii  d  law,  anil  was  a^lniil- 
tcd  to  the  l)ar,  but  in  a  f^lmrt  time  dcvotc<l  liira.<«  lf  to 
the  study  of  theologj*.  He  was  installed  past-  r  ia 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  Sept.  11, 177L  After  the  BevolutioB 
the  Ohio  Company  chose  him  agent  for  tbe  purchase 
of  land  in  tlie  West,  and  Wa-liington  offere<l  him  tbe 
honorable  position  of  judge  of  t})e  U.  S.  Court  in  the 
North-west  Territorj-,  but  he  declined.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  in  1800.  Dr.  Cntler  devoted  bunself 
largely  to  botany,  and  to  fbe  stndy  and  practice  ef 
medicine,  but  retained  his  pastural  relation  until  his 
death,  July  28, 1823.  He  was  made  LL.D.  by  Yale  ia 
1789.  •  He  published  a  number  af  aiddsa  on  i 
subjecta  and  a  Inr  occaajcnal  ( 
naU,  ii,  15. 

Cutler,  Timothy,  D.D.,  minister  of  tbe  English 
I  Chorcb  in  America,  was  bom  at  Cbsfisstown,  Hssa,, 
I  in  tbe  year  1688,  and  gradoated  at  Harvard  in  ITOl. 

lie  W  IS  (  (Iticated  ami  ordaineil  for  the  Preilyf  rri  m 
ministr)',  and  in  1710  waa  installed  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Stratford,  Conn.  He  became 
president  of  Yak  College  in  1719,  at  tbe  rsqaest  of  tba 
trustees;  bat  on  tiie  day  aflor  Oenmianoenent  in 
1772,  a  paper  was  presented  to  the  elorgy  and  others 
asseniblcd  in  the  college  library',  signed  by  the  rector 
and  one  of  the  tutors,  together  with  several  of  tbe 
neighboring  mbiistera,  in  which  tbey  ssy.:  *'8onM  of 
us  doabt  of  the  TaUffi^,  and  dia  vsst  aia  ftdly  pi^ 
■•uadcfl  of  the  invalidity,  of  Presbyterian  ordination  In 
opposition  to  Episcopal."   In  October  following  a  dis> 
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eilMlon  took  piUeo  in  the  college  library,  the  principal 
speakers  being  the  rector  and  Mr.  Samuel  Jolin»ion 
(sftermrdB  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Hartford)  on  the  one  lide, 
aad  governor  SaltonsUll  on  the  other.  The  result 
was  that  the  rector  declarvd  hiiii«elf  confirmfxl  in  hu 
Episcopal  proclivitkM,  and  In  Odobtr  fbHowing 
trustees  voted  "  to  excuse  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler  from  all 
further  service  as  rector  of  Yale  College."  He  went 
to  England  in  July,  1722,  to  procure  ^^leopol  ordina- 
tion, which  be  tec«iv«l  (he  foUowing  jmt,  with  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  bodi  OxAnd  udOoatarldije.  In 
1723,  on  his  return,  he  -vi-  appointwl  minsioniiry  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  (iospel,  and  Ijc- 
come  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Boston.  In  that  sta- 
tion be  died,  Aug.  17, 1765.  lie  pablisbed  MTenl  oo- 
cuional  Mimoos.— Sprague,  itiMofr,  60* 

Cnttliis  (n  ram  TUa^  eaqmeted  technically  by 
enlft  te'nt  (Ut.  xix,  2S),  or  n»-?b,  sare'tetA  (Lev. 

6^  where  the  cognate  verb  C^t^,  lonK^  ia  used 
is  thfe  mmn  flonneetlon),  a  goA  or  ind^  (8«pt  i*^ 
T^UC,  ^ulg.  ineitura)  in  the  fleeh  0^32) ;  also  by 
nflna,  ffedud'  (Jer,  xlvii,  87),  a  ntf  in  the  slun  (e.  g. 
the  hand,  as  there ;  the  verb  T^ft,  gadad',  OOttm  In 
fhe  same  sense,  with  reference  to  the  ceremoniei*  of 
aMomliif,  J«r.  xvi,  6;  sli,  6{  xlni,  6,  or  a  part  of 
Uolirof«d|Nl>iat.xlT,l;  lKiB8axTlil,«>t  and  by 
ygygt  tanka',  a  "mark"  punctured  on  the  person 
28);  eompaie  tlie  danwniac  in  Marli  r,  5, 
Kunueiimtv  ituniv,  "enttlng  btneelf'*  wtfh  ataoee. 
Ani'in^^  the  pmhiliitor}-  l.-iWH  which  God  gave  the  Is- 
raelites thert!  waji  one  t!mt  expres-Hly  forbad  the  prac- 
tice embraced  in  those  word*,  viz.  "  Yc  sboll  not  make 
M7  cnttinge  in  your  fleeh  for  the  dead"  {Lmv.  xix,  28). 
It  If  erldent  from  thie  Uw  that  soch  a  tpedee  of  ie(f- 
tn  fl'cUd  tortii  re  olitaincd  among  the  nationn  of  Canaan ; 
ax»d  it  was  doubtless  to  guard  hi.s  people  again.ot  the 
adoption  of  so  barbarous  a  habit,  in  its  idolatrous  form, 
ae  well  to  reotndn  deeperate  grief  (anin>.  1  Thcss.  iv, 
18;  tee  Ibedoaeld,  Mrod.  f»  He  JVntateiteft,  Edinb. 
1801,  p.  113),  that  God  led  Moses  to  nittratt  the  pro- 
hibition :  "  They  Rhall  not  make  haldnem  upon  ttwir 
hendn,  nrithrr  >h;ill  tlif  v  shave  ulTtlie  lurner  of  their 
bennls,  nor  make  any  cuttings  in  their  llesh"  (I..ev. 
xsd,  6 ;  Dent.  zIt,  1).  (See  J.  O.  MIchaelto,  D*  imtA- 
tmraprvpter  mnrhms,  ¥.  ad  0. 1733.)    Sec  CoRXF.n. 

I.  The  ancients  were  very  violent  in  their  exprcs- 
■ions  of  sorrow.  Virgil  represents  the  sister  <>f  Dido 
M  teeriag  her  fitce  with  her  nails,  and  beating  her 
Imuli  wifh  her  llito  (JSk  It,  67%).  Some  of  the 
learned  think  that  that  law  of  Solon  V  which  wa» 
trsneferred  by  the  Romans  into  the  Twelve  Tables 
(Cicero,  De  Ltg.  ii,  23),  thiti  wmen  in  mourning  tkould 
not  teraiek  Iknr  chedta  {Corp.  Jitr.  Civ.  r,  66,  67,  ed. 
GwMMne,  inS),  tehred  Ha  origin  htm  thb  kw  of 
^Iotcs  (Lev.  xix,  2^").  But,  however  this  opinion  may 
be  questioned,  it  would  appear  that  the  simple  tearing 
of  the  flesh  out  of  grief  and  anguish  of  spirit  is  ti»ken 
in  other  parte  of  Scripture  at  a  mark  of  afftc^iah :  thus 
<J«r.  xItIB,  87),  heed  shall  be  held,  vnry 

iMud  clipped,  and  npon  .ill  n/ffwrfi."  .^g.nin  (oh. 
XtI,  6):  "Both  the  great  and  the  small  s^hall  die  in 
the  land:  they  shall  not  l>c  l>uried,  neither  shall  men 
lament  for  them,  itor  ait  tkmMket."  So  (cb.  xli,  6) : 
'*TheM  eame  from  Banarla  fbvtwoN  men  hsvlag 
their  heads  shaven  and  their  clothes  rent,  and  having 
cut  thini«elvef,  with  offerings  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord."  A  notion  apparently  existed  that  self-inflicted 
iMldncss  or  mutilation  liad  a  propitiatory  efficacy  with 
VBopect  to  ttie  nutnea  of  the  ted,  perhaps  oa  represent- 
btg,  in  A  modified  degree,  the  solemnity  of  human  or 
animal  lecrifices.  Herodotus  (iv,  71)  describes  the 
Scj-thLan  u.sage  in  the  case  of  a  dci  i  a-.  i]  kiii!;.  fur 
whose  obsequies  not  fewer  than  six  human  victims, 
oflhflingi  of  aaioiab  and  otiier  eflBoto,  were 
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blooddied  Ii  m—eented  on  tho  aeeasion  of  the  burial 
of  Patroclus,  when  four  horses,  two  dogs,  and  twelve 
Trojan  captives  are  offered  up  (//.  xxiii,  171,  176). 
Originally  used  with  human  or  animal  jiacrilicc:*  at  fu- 
nerals, after  these  had  gone  out  of  use,  tlic  minor  propi- 
tiatory acts  of  self-laceration  and  depilution  continued 
alone  (//.  xxiii,  141;  Od.  iv,  197;  Virg.  .-En.  Ui,  67, 
with  Servius  ad  loc.  xli,  606;  Eurip.  Ale.  p.  426;  Sen- 
eca, Z/i/jpo/.  V,  1176,  IIM;  Ovid,  EUg.  I.  iii,  :5 ;  Tibul- 
Ins,  Ekg.  If  i,  1).  I'lutarch  says  that  sonio  liarbari- 
■ao  WFf^*'  themselves  (Z>e  CoMOf.  ad  ApoUon.  p.  118, 
vol.  ri,  Beiake).  He  also  snyi  thak  SoloB,  1^^  the  ndp 
vice  of  Epimenides,  ourtaQed  the  Aftenlnl  pnellea  in 
this  rr.H|MM  i  (AWon.  12-21,  i,  184,  101).  Such  l>eillg 
the  ancient  heathen  practice,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Uw  shonld  forbid  simiUr  practices  in  every  case 
in  which  they  might  be  used  or  miaconstrued  in  a  pro* 
piliatory  sense.  **Te  shall  not  make  cuttings 
ipnpttt)  tba  dead,"  ld|Sb  (Ltr.  xix,  88 ;  see  Geseni. 
us,  Thes.  11  fh.  p.  731;  Sjwnotf, Ii^  IMr.  II,  xix, 
405).    Sec  Grief. 

2.  But  the  practice  of  self-aiirtflB^  at  an  aot  «f 

worship  lK?langcd  also  to  heathen  religious  ceremonies 
not  funereal.  The  priests  of  Baal,  a  Syrian  and  also 
an  Asarrian  dei^,  cut  themselves  with  knives  to  pro- 
pitkto  the  god  "after  their  maadar"  (1  Kings  xviii, 
2^).  Herodotus  says  that  tiie  Carlaaa,  who  redded  In 
Europe,  cut  their  foreheads  with  knives  at  festivals  of 
Isis ;  in  this  respect  exceeding  the  Egj  ptiana,  who  beat 
ttNoiMlTei  OB  tfioaa  oeeaakxis  (Horod.  ii,  61).  This 
shows  that  the  practice  was  not  then  at  least  an  Egyp- 
tian one.  Lucian,  diicaking  of  the  Syrian  priestly  at- 
tendants of  this  mock  deitj',  says  that,  using  violent 
gestures,  they  cut  their  arms  and  tongOes  with  swords 
(Lnebn,  Aihnu,  c.  37,  vol.  u,  102,  Amst. ;  Dt  Dea  Syr. 
ii,  6.')8, 681 ;  oomp.  Ezek.  viii,  14).  Shailar  practices  in 
the  worship  of  Bellona  am  monHoned  bjr  Lticaa  (Mom. 

i,  660),  and  alluded  to  by  vEliu.s  Lampridius  (r-mm.p. 
»»),  by  Tertullian  (^Apol.  9),  and  Lactantius  (JJic. 
tUt.  i,  c.  21 . 29,  Paris).  Herodotus,  speaking  of  Deaaa 
used  for  allaying  a  storm,  vMi  the  words  tvnf^  was- 
fi'iTfc,  which  may  mean  cutting  fbo  llssh,  hot  moro 
probaldy  offering  human  sacrifices  (Herod,  vii,  191 ;  il, 
119,  with  Schwcighauscr's  note ;  see  also  Virg.  .En. 

ii,  116 ;  Lucr.  1, 85).    Agreeably  to  the  inference  which 
all  this  furnishes,  we  iind  Tacitns  declare  (JiitL  i,  4) 
that  "the  gods  care,  not  fcr  oor  safety,  Init ^wiil- 
mfnt."    In  fact,  it  was  a  current  opinion  among  the 
ancient  heathen  that  the  go<ls  were  jmlom  of  human 
hapi^neas;  aad  In  no  part  of  the  heathen  world  did  this 
opinion  more  pieTail,  aooMding  to  Sanchoniathon's  ac- 
count, than  among  the  inhaUtaati  of  flMoe  rety  ooun- 
tries  which  surrounded  that  land  where  God  designed 
to  place  his  people  Israel.    The  prohibition,  therefore. 
It  directed  against  prai  tices  prevailing,  not  aniom;  the 
EgypUans  whom  the  Israelites  were  leaving,  but  among 
the  Svrians,  to  whom  they  were  ahoot  to  become  neigh- 
Ix.rN  (Seidell,  Df  n:i<  Syri.^.  lib.  ii.  c.  ]>.    The  spirit 
of  Islam  is  less  favorable  than  tliat  of  heathenism  to 
displays  of  tida  Und ;  yet  exam- 
ples of  then  an  aot  of  nure  oc- 
currence enen  In  the  Moslem 
countries  (if  Western  Asia,  in- 
cluding Palestine  itself.  The 
annexed  figure  is  copied  from 
one  which  is  represented  in 
many  of  fhe  hodcs  of  trvrsl  la 
.Kgjpt  and  Palestine  that  were 
printed  in  the  scventeeHth  cen- 
tury.    It  is  described  l>y  the 
roissionaijr  Eugene  Roger  (/>i 
Tem  Sabme,  etc.,  1646,  p.  262) 
as  represent! II i:  "one  nf  those 
calenders  or  devotees  whom  the 
Arabs  name  Balhoaua,"'  and  whom  the  simple  people 

aa  holy  var^.   Ue  appears  in  public  with  a 
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dmeter  stack  ttuough  fh*  inbj  part  of  Us  side,  with 
three  hearyiiMi  qAMtimnt  tbioagh  the  mnadea  of 
Us  arm,  and  with  a  tother  losefted  Into  a  ent  In  Us 

fort'ln-ail.  Ho  movos  nliotit  with  preat  composure, 
and  endures  all  these  fufffrinp*,  hopinjj  for  recompense 
in  the  Paradise  of  Mohammed.  A<id  to  thiD,  the  com- 
mon aocoants  of  the  gashaa  which  the  Persian  devo- 
tees InlHet  vpon  IbsiBMh*!,  in  tiis  fkensy  of 
and  grief,  during  tka  tamnui  moiimtn;;  for  TTn.«Min  and 
Hosscin  (see  Mrs.  Poetans,  in  the  ./our.  iiac.  Lit.,  <luly, 
IHlx.  p. 107).  The  Mexicans  and  Peruviana  offere<l  hu- 
man sacrifices  both  at  funerals  and  festivals.  Tlie  Go- 
ttym»  of  India,  aokasof  Bfdnnliiical  friars,  endeavor 
in  !>rinu>  rxies  to  extort  alms  lij  gashing  their  limbs 
with  knivt  s.  Among  the  native  negro  African  tribes 
also  the  practiw  np]>Hars  to  pn-vail  of  oflVritij?  human 
sacrifices  at  the  death  of  chiefs.  (See  Chardin,  Vojf- 
oge$^  vi,  482 ;  ix,  58,  490 ;  Olearins,  TVoceb,  p.  187 ; 
Lane,  Mi>d.  Eg.  ii,  69 ;  Prescott,  Mexico,  i,  53, 63 ;  Peru, 
i.  f«6;  Elphinstonc,  Hitt.  of  India,  i,  116;  Strabo,  xv, 
711  ct  sq. ;  Niebuhr,  Vin/nr/ft,  ii,  M\  Livingstone, 
Travtit,  p.  918,  688;  Col.  Ck.  Ckrm.  No.  cxxxi,  179; 
Uuntorl,  AneaL  ir,  99, 100).   8se  Sacbificb. 

8.  But  there  is  another  usage  contemplated  more  re- 
motely by  the  proUbition,  viz.,  that  of  printing  marks 
(nTiyfiaTd),  tittooing,  to  indii  .itc  alleglancG  to  a  (li'ity, 
in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers  and  slaves  twre  tat- 
tooedmaricB  to  indicate allegisiiMiawdscription.  (See 
Biedermann,  £k  Charaet.  eorpori  imprettit,  Frib.  1755.) 
This  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  Revelation  of  John 
(xiii,  IC;  xix,  20;  xvii,  b),  thoU);h  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection, by  Ezckiel  (ix,  •}),  hy  Paul  (Gal.  vi,  17),  in  the 
Revelation  (vii,  3),  ami  [M  rh-ips  by  Isaiah  (xliv,  6)  and 
Zechariah  (xiii,  6).  Lucian,  spooking  of  the  priests  of 
the  Syrian  deity,  says  that  they,  and,  in  fact,  the  As- 
Bj-rians  generally,  bear  such  niark!>  on  some  part  of 
their  body  {De  Dta  Syr.  ii,  C84).  A  tradition,  men- 
tioned by  Jerome,  was  current  among  the  Jews,  that 
king  Jehoiakim  Iwre  on  his  body  marks  of  this  kind 
which  were  discovered  after  his  death  (Spencer,  Dt 
Leg.  liefer.  11.  \  x,  ;io ).  Pliilo,  quoted  by  SiH>ncer,  de- 
scribes the  marks  of  tattooing  impressed  on  those  who 
iolimittsd  to  tbepraeess  in  their  besotted  low  Ibr  idol- 
worship,  as  being  made  by  branding  (iri^^py  iriarvow- 
fuptfi,  Philo,  de  .ifonarch.  i,  819 ;  Spencer,  p.  416).  The 
Araii«,  both  men  and  women,  are  in  the  habit  of  tat- 
tooing their  faces,  and  other  \yarUi  of  the  body,  and  the 
members  of  Brahminical  sects  in  Indkk  WS  distinguish- 
ed by  marks  on  tho  JbvsJMsd,  oAon  moMoasly  siq^ 
posed  by  Europeans  to  be  maiks  of  caste  (ineba1u>. 
Deter,  ('l'  r  \r.  ]..  Vni/.iffp.i,  i,  242;  WelUted,  .4rn- 
bia,  ii,  2<H),  445 ;  Oluarius,  Travelt^  p.  299;  £lpbinstone, 
rnSa,  i,  195) — ^Kitto,  i. Smtth,  i. ▼.  See  Makk 
(on  TBS  Pbbson). 

CUTTING  OFF  (reoM  thb  Pbofle).   Sco  £x- 

OOMMOM  lOATIOIT. 

Cutty-stool,  the  stool  or  seat  of  Tf  pf^ntnncc  in  the 
Scotch  kirks,  placed  near  tin-  rt>of  ami  |iainti  (l  Mack, 
on  vbioh  offenders  again.«t  chastity  .«it  during  service, 
professing  repentance  and  receiving  the  minister's  re- 
Irakes.  It  is  soraowbat  rsmarkablo  that  a  breaeh  of 
tfie  seventh  commandment  should  l>e  tho  only  fin  suU- 
Jscting  the  offender  in  the  Scotch  Church  to  this  sort 
ofdiscipliao.— Baek»  IM  Dfal  s.  t. 

Cuyler,  ConNET.irs  r.,  D.D.,W)m  nt  Albany,  N. 
Y..  Februarj',  1783;  p-adnatcd  at  I'nion  ("olloge  1806; 
studied  theology  under  Hov.  Drs.  l.ivin^ton  and  Bas- 
sett;  lioeosed  1808  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church; 
settled  In  Pbnghkeepsis  1808-1888,  and  from  that  year 
until  his  decoaap  in  If^.W  imstor  of  tli»^  Second 
Pre.<il>yterian  Church,  I'hiladt'lphia.  Dr.  Cuyler  is  rep- 
resented as  "  an  excellent  model  of  diligenre,  tidelity, 
and  wisdom,"  a  man  of  strong  and  well-famished 
ariod,  an  earnest  and  eflfeetive  preacher,  an  adept  in 
the  management  of  ecclrsiastiral  btiftine.i-t.  His  min- 
Istiy  was  cbllMtsrizcd  by  several  powerful  revivals 


of  religion,  in  which  his  wisdom,  zeal,  and  success  were 
veiy  conspicaoas.  His  printed  works  consist  of  « 
nnmber  of  ooeaabnal  sermoas,  tracts,  pamphlets,  arti* 
cles  for  periodicals  and  esaays  n[ton  sjn  tiul  topu  <,  c. 
g.  the  subjects  of  Baptism,  the  Atonement,  the  Purity 
of  tho  Ministry,  Capital  PoaislUMnt,  irtHj  IBptnciMi, 
AnnaU,  iv,  432* 

Cy'amon  (Kvn^utv;  Vulgate,  Chelmon),  a  [dace 
named  only  in  Judith  vii,  '\  a,-?  lying  in  the  plain  (ai'f- 
Xmv,  a.  v.  "valley")  over  against (dirf>i«yn)  Esdre' 
lorn.  Ifl}7**Bsdielom**iremay«idorstand  Jesred. 
this  description  answers  to  the  -itnation  of  the  modem 
village  Tell  Kitinum,  mi  tbo  eai^teru  slopes  of  Camiel, 
on  a  conspic  uiius  jxr-ition  overlooking  the  Kiahon  and 
tho  great  plain  (Bobinson,  Z<itar  /ies.  p.  114;  Van  da 
Vclde,  JVomilMii^  I,  880),  The  place  was  known  to 
Eusebius  (Kaftfiutfo)  and  Jennne  (Ctmami'),  and  t.-t 
mentioned  by  them  In  the  OmminjnU-on  (s.  v.  Cumun, 
Kaftiitv),  where  they  identify  it  with  Camok,  the  hat* 
lal-place  of  Jair  the  Qileadite  (Judg.  s,  5).— ismitll,  i. 
v.  Schultz  assumes  Cyamon  to  be  Identical  wWb  the 
modem  Kumiek,  south-east  of  Little  Hcrmon  (^Z^itsrhr. 
d.  morg.  Ges.  iii,  48);  but  Dr.  Robinson  (tit  gup.  p.  XM") 
thinks  this  inconsist4nit  witli  tlie  true  p<3-!ition  (accord- 
ing to  his  loeatkin)  of  Bethulia  (q.  v.),  and  suggests 
that  **C!iammf*  nuy  be  only  the  Orosk  rsndeiing 

(»  i'rri.(H  ■)  <tf  the  Heb.  name  (3'E, /)o/,  a  IxnTt)  rorre- 
spondin^  tx)  tlie  present  FuUh,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  a  trace  of  which  appears  in  tlie  no- 
tices of  the  Crusaders  (Wilken,  OueLdtrKmm,  III, 
ii,  '231, 267).    But  see  Jokkkak. 

CyazSres  (KvaC<ipfKi  Gnccised  for  the  Old  Pin. 
UwJukaUBra^  '*  beantiAii<OTed,"  BawUnson,  Htroi.  U, 
456),  the  name  of  two  Median  Unga.   8fe  Hxdia. 

1.  Ctaxarks  I  wa-x,  aceonlin^:  to  HsfodoCns,  the 
third  king  of  Media,  Iteing  the  son  of  Fkraortes,  and 
grandson  of  Dcjoces.  Ills  father  having  been  killed 
wliile  besieging  Ninas  (Nineveh),  1m,  immediately  oa 
hb  aceession,  B.C.  684,  collected  all  the  militarr  re. 
sources  of  the  empire  to  revenge  bis  father^  de^th  ; 
but  he  was  calle^l  away  from  the  siege  of  Ninus  by  an 
attack  of  the  Scj-thians,  by  whom  be  was  defeated,  and 
reduced  to  a  trilnttaiy  condition  of  great  rigor  for  many 
years,  B.C.  684-007  (Herod,  i,  103).  Herodotus  else- 
where (i,  73  sq.)  givi'H  n  different  aecount  of  thi)*  war, 
I  as  having  originated  in  the  treachery  of  Alyattes  of 

i Syria,  who  hod  sheltered  some  fugitive  Scj'tliians  that 
had  senred  op  to  C^xaiee  M  a  buquet  one  of  his  own 
sons  wkom  tiiey  had  Ulled.   Tbe  war,  carried  on  for 
five  years  ni;:iin<-t  the  Lydians  by  the  Mcilinn  ninn.iri  fi, 
,  who  evidently  still  retained  his  tlirono,  was  termina- 
ted by  tho  mutual  awe  inspired  by  an  eclipse,  which 
I  has  l)o«n  variously  calculated,  but  probably  was  that 
I  of  Sept.  30,  B.C.  610  (Baily,  PKIm.  TVnwaet  1811 ; 

Oltmann,  Srhrift.  der  fieri,  .lend.  1S12  13;  Hal.s. 
'  Atitd.  of  Chroftology,  i,  74-78;  Ideler,  IJandbuch  dor 
rhnmoiogit,  1,100  sq.;  Fischer,  GriKh.  ZtUinf.  s.  a. 
610).    Cyunme  alker  this  expelled  the  Sc^tbian^ 
B.C.  607,  and  In  the  Iblknring  year,  wHb  tbe  aid  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  he  took  and  destroyed  tlie  .\s.'«yrian 
capital,  at  that  time  govemctl  by  S.-irdauapalus.  This 
event  is  referred  to  in  the  Apotn  pha  (Tob.  xiv,  13), 
where  tbe  Medkm  kfaig  is  styled  "  Ahasoems"  (q.  y.\ 
and  Us  Bahylonlaa  ally  is  called  Vabodiodonoeor, 
di'nbtle<s  referring  to  Nivbopolassnr,  the  father  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar.   See  Babylo.ma.    The  result  of  this 
campaign,  according  to  Herodotus,  was,  that  the  Medes 
made  the  Assyrians  their  snbjecta,  except  tbe  district 
of  Babylon,  probably  meaning  that  the  Mng  of  Baby- 
lon now  obtained  cnniplete  deliverance  from  the  yoko 
'  of  Assyria.    The  leiij^ue  Ijetwecn  Cyaxttrcs  and  tho 
!  king  of  Babylon  is  said  by  Polyhistor  and  Ab^  denus 
(i^  Eoseb.  Ckrm.  Arm.  and  SfiteoU,  p.  210  b)  to  have 
bMB  cemented  by  tiie  boliothal  of  Anybb  or  Anytis, 
'  the  daughter  of  Cynxares,  to  N.-vliuchadrossar  or  Xnb- 
,  ucbadono.«or  (i.  e.  Nebuchadnezzar),  tbe  son  of  tho 
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Babylonian  king.  They  h.ivo,  however,  by  mIstAke, 
^  pat  the  nMM  of  bia  aoa  Aadapagea  (^Vatyagea)  for  Cy- 
tattam  (Clinloii,  i,  S71, 27^  ^»xarea  waa  a  brave 
and  energetic,  bat  violent  and  cruel  prince,  and  died 
B.C.  594,  after  a  reign  of  H  years,  leaving  the  throne 
to  AstyaK'PS  (Herod,  i,  78,  74' 10;j-106 ;  iT,ll,lS{  Tli, 
SO^—Snuth,  Diet,  of  Clou.  Biog.  u  v. 

2.  Ctaxarbs  if,  tlw  «m  of  Aatyagea  and  grand- 
•00  of  the  preceding,  socMeded  hia  fiather  at  the  age 
of  fbrty-nino  years ;  but,  being  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
bv  left  the  govonimcnt  principally  ii>  the  hAndn  of  his 
nephew  and  soo-ia-law  Cyras.  This  account  is  given 
tj  X^fMTpfH*^  (hi  his  Cynpadiay,  with  which,  how- 
«TW,  tbo  iMamenta  of  Horodotne  uid  Cteaiaa  mate- 
rially dtaegree.  See  Cyrvh.  Thla  Qyazuea  ia  be- 
liovcil  to  be  the  "  Darius  the  Mad***  (f.  T.) nAmd lo 
in  the  book  of  Daniel  (ix,  1). 

Cycle,  a  certain  nomber  of  years  in  civil  and  co- 
cletlMtical  chronology.    The  iJunar  Q/ck  (tyeltu  /»- 
fM;  or  df  cemnoraHt)  embraces  nineteen  years,  after  the 
expiraticn  of  w  hich  the  dayn  of  the  new  ami  full  moon 
gonbrally  fall  again  upon  the  same  da}'  of  the  month. 
The  Greek  astronomer  Motoo  b  the  inventor  of  this 
cycle.    Anatolias,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  Syria,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  third  century,  first  used  it  for 
calculating;  KnstiT  (q.  v.).    ^\'h(Ml  tlic  Council  of  Nice 
terniinntcil  the  £aater  controver.ny,  and  extabliKhod 
uniformity  in  the  edebration  of  Ea«t«r,  the  biAhojis  of 
AlesADdri*  were  oommiaaiooed  to  calculate  annnally 
the  time  of  Easter,  and  to  oommnnlcate  it  to  the  other 
netroiKilitans.    At  fir.*t  the  hishojw  nf  Alexandria 
used  aKtronoinical  calculations,  but  subsequently  they 
again  adopted  the  lunar  cycle,  and  by  means  of  it  cal- 
calated  Eaator  Air  »  miiDber  of  cydea  in  advance. 
Thtu  the  patrbreh  nMopbOns  of  Alexandria  prepared 
an  E.Kt'  r  cycle  for  481)  year*,  or  22  lunar  cycles,  l>e- 
j;tnnini4  with  the  year  88<).    Tliis  cycle  waa,  however, 
not  well  received  In  the  Western  churches,  and  patri- 
arch Cjrril  eommmOy  mdnoed  it  toSSyaam,  crilvv 
ItnurcTelea.  TmanewSaaterejele  extended  from  487 
to  531.    When  it  approached  its  termination,  Diony- 
eiaa  ExiKnius  (q.  v.),  in  525,  proposed  a  new  i-^tcr 
Ciydti  which  embraced  16  lunar  cycles,  or  304  (Julian) 
years.   The  defecta  of  this  cycle  resulted  from  the  in- 
aocnracy  of  the  Julian  year,  and  were  not  remedied 
until  the   intTixlui  tion  of  the  Gregorian  <  ilrntlar. 
Nearly  connected  with  the  lunar  cycle  is  the  (iJilen 
Jftutbtr  (q.  v.),  which  indicates  what  place  a  given 
year  ooci^iiea  in  the  lonar  cgrda.   The  Cgek  of  the 
8m»  (or  of  tiia  domlnieal  letter)  amtmeea  fS  year!*, 
after  the  expiration  of  which  the  .Sundays,  and  conse- 
quently also  the  days  of  the  weclc,  fall  a^ain  ui>on  the 
aame  days  of  the  month.    In  Christian  chronology  it 
baoaflM  oarfar  cnatomaiy  to  aae  the  iiat  aaven  letters 
of  dia  alphamt  Ibr  deaifpiating  the  aaven  daya  of  the 
week.    .1  W  IS  always  used  for  the  1st  of  January,  and 
the  letter  upon  which  fell  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year 
was  called  the  Domimcnl  Letter,  which,  in  erdinary 
yaan^  daaignatad  ave^  Saodiqr  of  the  jair.   But  in 
•vary  flmrth  year  the  iSth  of  Pebroary  waa  Intarcala. 
tad,  and  as  it  had  the  ^lunc  Irttcr     th>-  '2!th  of  Fehrn- 
ary,  the  intcn  alary  year  had  two  dominical  letters, 
one  applying'  from  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  24,  and  th*  iaeond 
from  Feb.  25  to  the  doee  of  the  year.   Aa  an  odlnaiy 
y««r  contbti  of  fiS  weeka  and  1  day,  the  dominical 
letter  of  the  new  year  is  generally  the  one  preceding 
the  dominical  letter  of  the  year  past ;  and  if  all  years 
were  onlinary  years  of  365  days,  the  same  dominical 
letter  would  revert  eveiy  seventh  year.   Aa  there  is, 
however,  a  ehaage  of  one  day  every  fbnrth  year  by 
the  intercalation  of  one  day,  and  this  consequent  ad- 
vance of  the  dominical  letter,  it  takes  four  times  sev- 
en, or  28  years,  l*efore  the  cycle  is  completed,  and  the 
same  series  of  dominical  letters  recommences.  An- 
ofher  allghk  dlamtlianee  la,  howeeer,  pwdaead  by  the 

omission  of  the  intercalary  day  three  times  m  eveiy 
400  years  (thus,  in  the  years  1700, 1800, 1900). 


To  find  the  dominical  U  tter  of  a  particular  yo.ir,  it 
is  lirst  necessaiy  to  find  the  place  of  the  year  in  tlie 
cyde  af  tiie  ami.  Aa,  aecordlng  to  the  dironology  of 

DionysiuB,  Christ  Is  said  to  ha\  e  been  Itom  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  cycle  of  the  hUii,  the  place  of  a  particular 
year  in  tlie  cycle  of  ttio  ^un  in  found  liy  adtling  9  to 
the  given  year,  and  dividing  the  wliole  by  28,  the  r»>  * 
mal^ar  '■"'VT^g  tlie  plaea  of  the  year  in  the  cyd*. 
For  Instance,  to  find  the  dominical  letter  for  the  year 

1868  +  9  1877 

1868,  we  add  9  and  divide  by  28 ;  thus,  —  =  ■  » 

28  28 

which  lanf«a»twnaindar  of  1.  The  year  1868,  thar^ 
fore,  is  tile  fint  of  the  eyde  of  the  son  for  the  preeent 

century  (the  onii-.tion  t  f  tlic  inttTi-alarv  d.iy  in  tiM 
year  180U,  aa  slated  above,  interrupting  the  regular 
ariar  of  tha  cgrda).  Tbaeyda  of  the  dominical  latter 
IftaaCdhma: 
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The  intercalar)-  year  18G8,  as  tho  first  of  a  new  cycle, 
has  therefore  the  two  dominical  letter.-*  e  d,  c  from 
Jan.ltoFeb.  S4,«>ddfromFeb.  26toDec81.  Af> 
ter  thna  aacertaiidng  the  domlnied  letter  of  the  year, 
it  h  ca.sy  to  find  what  day;*  of  every  month  are  Sun- 
days. For  tliat  puqx»se  the  initial  letters  of  Um  sev- 
end  watda  fat  the  fcHowing  two  hagamatara  m  naad» 

A*tni  Sahit  Dumlnns  Oiatftqaa  B<»bit  BgvDoe 
Oratla  C^^rUt'oo^  Feret  Awea  |>ona  FidelL 
The  initial  letters  of  the  words  of  these  two  ^ 


the  letters  designating  the  flnt  days  of  avanr  moni 
A  being  the  let  of  Janoary,  and  .7 being  the  domlnied 

letter  of  tho  yearl8(y«  from  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  21.  the  Son* 
days  of  1868  ore  tho  5th,  12th,  I!)th.  and  2GUi  of  Jann^ 
aiy.  The  initial  D  of  the  second  word  «hows  that  the 
first  domlnied  letter  (£)  of  Februaiy  falls  on  the  2d  of 
Februnr>'.  For  Vaich  and  the  Ibllowing  months  the 
dominical  letter  of  tho  year  18R8  in  />;  coruM-ijiiently, 
the  first  Sundays  of  tho  following  mtmths  are,  3iarch 
1,  April  6,  May  3,  Juno  7,  July  5,  Augu.st  2,  Seplamhar 
6,  October  4,  November  1,  and  December  6. 

Finally,  in  order  to  asMttdn  upon  which  d«r  of  An 
month  and  the  week  full  and  new  nwin^  ot-cur,  the 
Epactt  are  used. — Wetzer  und  W'elte,  Kirchen-Ltx.  ii, 
900.  8eeBPAcntCBS<Mi<»UM>Y,CaBi8mii. 

CymlNa  (^^^  ttafatoaT,  in  tho  plur.  2  Sam. 
5;  Psa.  cl,  6;  or  Th:rC,meiae' leth,  in  the  dual,  1  Chron. 
xiii,  8 ;  xv,  16, 19, 28 ;'  xvi,  5,  42 ;  xxv,  1,6;  2  Chron. 
V,  12,  IS;  xxix,  25;  Ezra  ill,  10;  Neb.  xii,  27 ;  both 
fi'om  V53,  ttfJaJ.',  to  t'mkU;  c{-fi\^(t\in\  in  the  plur.  1 
Esdr.  iv,  'J :  Judith  xvi,  2 ;  1  Mace,  iv,  lA ;  1  Cor.  xiii, 
1),  a  Muisif  al  inKtmmcnt  consisting  of  two  convex 
pieces  of  bsass,  which  are  struck  together  to  make  the 
r>  thm  or  Hme,  and  prodvee  a  load  danghig  sound, 
fhiy  are  p  norally  employed  in  connection  with  tho 
drum  in  out-<loor  orchestras.  Josephus  (.4n/.  vii,  1?, 
3)  describes  in  like  manner  tho  cymlmls  (n'/iji^fiX") 
osed  in  the  Temple  servicea  aa  "  laige  plates  of  brass." 
They  were  need  from  the  meat  andent  tfrnea  in  tha 
Ea-ot  as  a  part  of  a  martial  band  in  pnlilic  ndigions  oc- 
casions (1  Chron.  xiii,  H),  and  aUo  \<y  females  in  con- 
nection with  dancing  (l.ucian,  Snltnl.  c.  68;  comp. 
Chiysost.  Ml  Gem.  XXIV^  bom.  48;  Clem.  Al.  Ptrdag. 
!i,4);  also  along  with  the  dram  (Pliny,  ▼,!).  Niehnhr 
(Ii'fit.  i,  181,  pi.  27)  learned  that  in  Arabia  two  kinds 
of  castaneH  were  employed  in  a  pimilar  manner;  one 
of  small  metal  dappers  held  lictwecn  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  especially  by  famdes,  as  with  tha  dancing* 
gfa-ls  of  E^t  (Um,  JTodL  Ef.  U,  108);  Che  otiiar  eon- 
sisting  of  larger  piecee  of  metal,  like  our  C3anha]a. 
Pfeiffer  ( Jf HMfc  der  HAr,  p.  W)  thinks  this  distinction 
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Dudas  ngont,  irtth 

is  intended  between  the  two  kinds  of  cyrnhals  men- 
tioned in  Psa.  cl,  5,        "^^^^^  "       cymbal«,"  md 


Asaph,  TTeman,  and  Jeduthun,  the  renowned  conduct- 
on  of  the  music  of  the  Mnctoaiy,  employed  the  '  loud 
cjrmbals'  possibly  to  bMt  ttoM,  aad  lo  five  Um  atgnal 
to  the  choir  wh«n  it  wu  to  take  put  In  tht  »acrf<\ 
chant"  (Smith).  The  andent  EKjrpduu  1lkewi^u  Lad 
cymbals  and  cylindrical  maci  s  (^rt  ofaLi,  or  cbippers), 
two  of  which  were  struck  together,  and  probably  emit* 
ted  a  sharp  metalUe  •owmL  TIm  cgmbab  vcn  of 
mixed  metal,  apparently  bnus,  or  a  wpwind  of  bfMi 
and  silver,  and  of  a  fonn  exactly  reMmblIng  tboM  of 
nioilern  times,  thouf^  smaller,  being  only  seven,  or 
five  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  handle  was 
also  of  linM,  bound  with  leather,  atring^  or  any  sim^ 
lar  inbatanee,  and  being  inserted  in  a  amall  bole  at 
the  mmmit,  was  tecnned  by  bending  back  the  two 
ends.  The  frmir  kind  of  instrument  is  used  l>v  the 
modem  intiabitauU«  of  the  countr}',  and  from  tbem 
tiave  been  borrowed  the  rery  smidl  nrmbals  played 
with  the  fingor  and  thamb^  whidi  anpply  the  place  of 
castanets  in  the  aimek  dance.  These  were  the  origin 
of  the  Spanish  ca^tanet,  having  bwn  intn  ilucod  into 
that  country  by  the  Moors,  and  afterwanls  alt»Te<i  in 
form,  and  made  of  cbofltnut  (castaAa)  and  other  wood 
instead  of  metal.  The  cymtjals  of  modem  Egypt  (ate 
Deser.  de  PEgyptt,  xiii,  490  »q.)  are  chiefly  need  by  the 
attond.ints  of  hhciks'  timitis,  who  travel  through  tlie 
countrj'  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  to  exact  chari- 
talde  donationn  from  the  credulous  or  the  devout  among 
ihfl  Moelems  by  tba  pmniM  of  mmdo  blaoring  from  tbo 
fndiilgeiit  nint.  DnuMaiAoOBiolteBaiayiBitni* 


former  probaMy  consisted  of  four  small  plates  of  brass  i  menta,  which  are  nsed  at  marriages  and  some  other  oo- 
or  of  some  other  hard  metal;  two  pktsi  ware  attadied  oaalona,  aeoompany  the  ^ubala,  but  these  last  are 
to  oaeb  band  of  fbe  parfenmr,  and  irara  snltioB  to*  mors  paeaHarly  appropriated  to  tiie  se^iea  of  tto 

gcther  to  prwliico  a  Imid  noise.  The  latter  consisted  shoiks,  and  the  r\temnl  ceremonies  of  reli<rfon,  as 
of  two  larger  plates,  one  held  in  each  hand,  and  struck  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  and  a  female,  whose 

'to  oOkKt  iaaCrUBMBta.  leoAa  WlrtltlniH!  a  pair  of  c^-mbals,  was  de^criU-d  ill 

the  hieroglyphics  of  the  exte- 
rior as  the  nrinslMl  «f  a  del|f. 
Ttie  cylindrical  macea,«rdi^ 
pers,  were  also  admitted  aatOBg 
the  instrument.s  used  on  »<demn 
occasions,  and  they  frequently 
Jhiiusd  part  tt  tiia  adUlBiy 
bend,  or  repiilnted  the  dance. 
They  varied  slijjhtly  in  form, 
and  some  were  of  wwkI  or 
of  sbslls;  others  of  bnss,  or 

straight  handle,  sormonnted 
by  a  liead  or  other  ornamental 
device.  Sometimes  the  han- 
dle was  slightly  cor\'ed,  and 
dooMa,  vMi  Mro  heads  at  die 
upper  extremity;  but  in  all 

Anckot  Ivgyptiau  CymboU  (&i  lac  he*  in  diameter)  From  the  UriOdh  .Muu'um.      cases  the  performer  held  ODO  la 
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each  lund ;  and  the  sound  depended  on  their  f^Izc,  and 
th*  mateiiil  ot  which  they  were  made.  Wheo  of 
-wood  tlwj  ooCTwpeededto  the  eretala  of  the  Greek*, 

a  Boppoaed  invention  of  the  Sicilians,  and  reported  to 
have  f)een  used  for  frightening  away  the  fabulous  birds 
of  Stvmjili.ilus  ;  and  the  paintings  of  the  Etruscans 
ahow  that  thej  were  adopted  by  them,  at  bj  the  EgA-p- 
tfauu,  In  the  dance  (WDUbmb,  A^e.  Eggft.  i,  99  sq.)- 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  cymbals  of  a  similar 
description  were  anciently  used  in  tlie  worship  of  Cy- 
Iwlo.  Bacchus,  Juno,  and  other  earlier  deities.  Tlu-y 
were  probably  derived  fh>m  the  £aat.  At  Rome  they 
an  iiat  nan&oaad  la  livy's  acooant  (xxxix,  9)  of  the 
Bacchic  orgies  introduced  from  Etmria  (Smith,  Did. 
of  I'hiss.  Antiq.,  8.  V.  Cyml>aluni).  See  Slendelssohn's 
Preface  to  lick  of  Pmlms ;  Kiinchi ;  Li-wis,  Origimt 
JIArmm  (Lond.  1724, 17(i-7);  Forkel,  Getch.  der  Jltuik; 
Jain,  Ardknlogg,  Am.  ed.,  cap.  r,  $  90, 2;  Hunk,  Pal- 
utine,  p.  456 ;  Escndier,  Diet,  of  Music,  i,  112.  Lampo 
has  an  excellent  dis.tertation.  A"  Cifmhalis  t>f  tenon  (Traj. 
ad  Jill.  170:5 ;  al^^  in  I'gDlini  J'/tr  f.  xxxii).  Mono- 
graphs on  the  subject  have  also  been  written  in  L.atin 
by  EUU  iFortuka  Saeru,  Botterd.  1727,  p.  S67-S78), 
Magius  (Amst.  16r^),  Zom  ((^WM    lU-lS|y.  8m 

HCSICAL  IXSTKDMENTS. 

Cypress  (nj'^n,  tirzah',  from  its  hardneu;  Sept. 
icffno^aXavoi,  but  moet  copies  omtt;  Yolg.  tUx)  it 
mentiooed  only  la  Iaa.a(Uv,  14:  "Ha  ^e.tlM  caiw 
penter,  T«r.  IS)  lnw«tli  Un  down  cedan,  and  taketfa 

the  n/press,"  for  the  piupoaa  of  making  nn  iilol.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  wood  mast  have  i>cen  of  ;i  texture 
fit  to  be  worked,  as  well  as  to  retain  the  shape  given 
to  it.  Tboui^  tranalated  "cypwai^"  wa  have  no 
proof  that  tida  tna  was  iataodad,  bat  H  b  wall  raited 
for  the  purpose  indicated.  Sfo  Fir.  The  Greek 
tran.'«laturs,  Aquila  and  Theiidi>ti<iii,  Imve  employed  a 
word  which  denotes  the  wild  or  fon-^t  oak  (aypwfia- 
Xayoc).  oldest  Latin  version  reodaia  the  Heb. 
void  by  Hat,  **tbe  evwgreen  oaic"  (Boaamnlkllar,  p. 

SIT).  As  the  wood  of  this  Hjicciea  is  well  fitted  for 
being  worked  into  images,  and  was  so  emjiloyed  by 
tiic  ancients,  it  i»  pu.«siblu  tliut  it  may  bo  tliat  intend- 
ed, though  we  luiva  no  aaUs&ctoiy  proof  of  its  being 
ao.  CelsioB  (Rienb.  %  M9, 70)  defcnda  the  wndaring 
of  tht<  Vulg.  in  I*a.  xliv,  MJiut  the  etymology  of  the 

word  from  T^PI,  to  be  hard  (as  in  Latin  we  get  robur, 
an  oakX  equally  well  snita  the  eypwai,  and  there  is 

great  probability  that  the  tree  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
with  the  cedar  and  the  oak  is  identical  with  tho  "cy- 
press" (rtfirapKTffoc)  of  the  Apocrypha.  In  Ecclus. 
xxiv,  13,  it  is  described  as  growing  upon  the  mount- 
ains of  Hermon  ;  and  it  has  been  observed  by  Kitto 
{ffPalett.  p.  ccxxiv)  that  if  this  li«  under- 
•bood  «f  tba  giraat  Hermon,  it  is  illustrated  by  Po- 


!  cocke,  who  tells  us  that  it  is  the  only  tree  which  grows 
towards  the  summit  of  Lebanon.  In  Ecclus.  1, 10, 
the  Mgb-prieat  ia  OBtpswd  to  a  "  cypress  towering  to 
the  cloud,"  on  account  of  his  tall  and  noble  flgtire. 
It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  words  translated  "fir," 
"  go])Iii  r-w  (khI."  and  "  thyine-woo<l,"  in  our  version 
of  the  Bible  indicate  varieties  of  the  juniper  or  cypress. 
(See  each  in  its  alphabetical  order.) 

Cypress,  the  Kvirapunroi  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
turoo  of  the  Arabs,  called  also  by  them  Aufrut-alhtfat, 
or  tree  of  life,  is  tho  Cupreutu  $emperviretu,  or  the 
evergreen  cypress  of  botanists.  This  tree  is  well 
known  as  being  tapering  in  form,  in  oonaaqneinoe  of 
its  branchea  growing  upright  and  close  to  the  stem, 
and  also  that  in  its  general  appearance  it  resembles 
the  Ix)mb:irily  ]Hi)iLiir,  so  that  the  one  is  often  mistaken 
for  the  other  when  seen  in  Oriental  drawings.  In 
southern  latitudes  it  ustully  grows  to  a  height  of  fifty 
or  sixtj  tel.  Hi  bmadM  aio  eloa^  covorad  with 


s^t^  .yiWLyjtlW  tCHprMfus  Otmpervittiu). 


Cyjiroi'n  Branch  find  < '  me. 


very  small  im))rii'atfd  leaves,  whii:li  remain  on  tho 
trees  five  or  f^ix  years.  Du  Hamel  states  that  he  has 
obaenrad  on  the  bark  of  yoiug  cypresses  small  parti* 
dea  of  a  rabstanca  nMmbung  gum  tragacanth,  and 
thiit  lia-i  swn  bees  taking  great  pains  to  di  f.ich 
these  i)artiL'lcs,  probably  to  supply  some  of  the  matter 
required  for  forming  their  combs.  This  cypress  is  a 
natira  of  the  Gtodan  Archipelago,  particularly  of 
Candla  (the  ancient  Crete)  and  Cyprus,  and  also  of 

Afia  Minor,  Syri.a,  and  Persia.  It  may  be  seen  on 
the  coast  of  I'ulestinc,  as  well  iv^  in  tho  interior,  as  the 
Mohammedans  plant  it  in  their  cemeteries.  That  it 
is  Snind  on  the  mountaiaa  of  Syria  ia  evidaotfrom  tho 
qnotations  by  Celsioa  (BSmttl.  i,  U8),  from  CyrO  of 
Alexandria  (in  Etaiam,  p.  8^18),  .lerome  (Comntfiit.  in 
I/ut.  xiv,  C),  and  others.  See  Ckdaii.  The  w<kk1  of 
tho  cypress  is  hard,  fragrant,  and  of  a  remarkaMy  tlno 
doaa  giain,  reiy  duraUe,  and  of  a  beautiful  niddish 
hue,  which  PUny  saya  It  neror  loaea  (Bid.  Nat.  xvi, 
.33).  As  to  the  opinion  respecting  the  durahility  of 
the  cyprc.s»-wood  entertained  by  the  ancient,'*,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  authority  of  I'liny,  wlio 
■«7i  that  "the  atatoa  of  Jnpiter,  in  the  Capitol,  which 
was  fimned  of  cjrproaa,  had  esiBted  aboro  600  jraan 
without  nliowin;^  flic  ulightrst  fjanptom  of  decay,  and 
that  tbu  tliKir^  of  tho  teni[)lu  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
which  were  abo  of  cypress,  and  were  400  years  old, 
had  the  appearance  of  being  quite  new."  This  wood 
waa  used  fcr  a  Taiiety  of  pnrpoaaa,  ai  Ibr  wiBO-fmasaa, 
poles,  rafters,  and  joists,  and  was  an  c?poeuil  favorite 
for  funereal  grounds.  Horace  says  (Curm.  ii,  14,  23) 
that  whatever  was  tliought  worthy  of  l>cing  handed 
down  to  lamoto  poataritar  waa  preaarvod  in  cypress  or 
cadar  wood;  aad  mtgn  wtea  to  It  la  aimilar  taraii 

{Genrp.  ii,  442 ;  .-Fn.  v,  ai").— Kitto,  S.  T.  (S«0  PmKff 
C^chpadtoL,  8.  V.  Cuprcsaus.)   See  BoTAinr. 
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Cyp'rian  (KvTrptor),  a  Cypriot  or  inliabitant  (2 
Mace,  iv,  2it)  of  the  islaud  of  Cyjirua  (^q.  v.), 

CypdanManuaoript  (Codkx  Crrnivs,  so  called 

_  ^  from  iU  place  of  discoverv), 
usually  designated  as  K  of  the 
Go!4|ioU,  one  of  the  important 
wtcial  MSS.  of  tbe  N.  T.,  coo- 
taining  the  four  Goapels  com- 
plete, WM  liroti^'lit  into  tbe 
Colbert  collectiuu  from  Cy- 
prus in  1G73,  and  is  now  in 
thie  Bonk  or  Impaiul  Libra- 
17  at  ntrli,  wIimv  It  b  No. 
63.  It  is  an  oblong  quarto, 
written  in  a  single  column  of 
^  about  twenty-one  lines  on 
f  g    «acb  pitgo^  ia  Ui|o  apright 

*"*  and  con 

Bomewhnt  irregular.  A  sin- 
gle point  of  interpunction  of- 
ten Btandiog  where  the  sense 
does  not  >^  vxva».  to 

indicate  tiaat  it  wis  copied 
from  a  text  arranged  in  <rri- 
^     ym.    The  subscriptions,  nV- 
"  |-  Aoi,  Ammonian  sections,  and 
^  t-  indioaa  of  the  ndtdAaia  of  the 
>-  .$  lait  (hna  Goapeis,  are  belie  v- 
o  I  e<l  to  be  tbe  work  of  a  later 
band;  the  Eusebian  canons 
are  abeent    Tbe  breathings 
and  aooauti  aio  Inr  tbe  first 
hand,  bnt  often  meofrectly 
R- '  placed.  The  writing,  etc.,  may 
'*  — —         '  Inf  taken  as  proof  that  the  MS. 

\s  not  older  than  the  middle  of 
the  nintli  centoxy.  Wetatein 
nsed  reading*  fWmi  It  fbr  his 

N.T.,  and  Sdi  ilz  aNo  rollutcd 
it,  liut  not  accurately.  This 
has  been  <li>ne  more  thorough- 
ly by  Tiacbendocf  and  Tre- 
gellea.  The  US.  yields  many 
val  ual  >lo  re  ml  i  n  . — Scri  v  e  n  - 
er,  IrUnHlnr.  p.  101  »q.  ;  Tre- 
gcllc.H,  in  Home's  Introduc.  iv, 
201  sq.  See  Maxvscbipts, 
BnuoAU 

Cyprian,  TuA'^rirs  Cak- 
OIUOB,  a  Uabop  and  martyr, 
was  horn  in  KoTth  Africa, 
probaMy  in  Carthage,  almut 
the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. His  fadier  was  wealthy, 
and  one  of  the  principal  sena- 
ton  of  Oaitha^B.   His  noble 

pamnlagc  in<<tir<->l  h\m  a  p-mi\ 
education,  by  which  his  natoral  emluwiDint-t.  wliich 
were  of  a  high  order,  were  duly  develo|it<l,  Inith  iiitellec- 
tnall/  and  nwnlly,  aoooiding  to  the  heathen  type  of 
tntning.  Tlie  representation  he  gives,  after  his  oon- 
TMlion  to  Chri.«ti;inify,  of  hin  earlier  immoral  life,  is 
gsnerall}-  rcganied  as  an  exaggeration  springing;  from 
buinility,  ami  the  legend  to  the  effect  that  he  had  giv- 
en himself  to  tbe  practioe  of  sorosiy  is  not  accredited. 
His  life,  whOe  he  stilt  stood  in  heathenism,  is  Tery 
much  tiiiricd  in  obscnritj',  even  as  to  the  precise  time 
and  place  of  his  birth.  His  biographer,  the  deacon 
Pontius,  regarded  all  this  as  unworthy  of  mention  "  in 
riew  of  that  spiritual  greatness"  which  characterised 
Ills  snliseiivent  Vfls.  It  seems,  however,  tliat  he  was 
nn  eam'"*t  Ftiifli-nt.  nttd  that,  having  enjoyed  all  the 
adv.uit,»^;i-8  furni.slit  ii  in  his  time,  he  excelled  in  tlie 
stuily  of  orator}-  and  eloquence,  and  devotecl  himself 
to  the  teacbfaig  of  law  and  tbetoric  in  his  natiTO  city, 
^    )  ha  WM  snatiy  adnlind,  boosoM  WMhlqr, 
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lived  in  afBuence  and  grandeur.  His  life  seems  to  have 
received  new  im(>ctus,  concentrated  purpose,  and  true 
meaning  from  the  time  of  his  conversion  and  baptism, 
which  oocnn«dA.D.  246,  when  he  was  not  far  short  of 
fifty  years  dd.  Holiad1)e«awontoCh*isliaBity1^a 
presbyter,  Caecilius,  who  also  Instructed  and  prepared 
him  for  baptism,  at  which  time  Cyprian  added  to  his 
name  that  of  Caecilius,  out  of  gratitude  to  his  Chri*ti.Tn 
teacher.  Before  bis  conversion  be  was  exercised  by  a 
deep  sense  of  the  Tsnity  of  beathenlsm.  iafefatnMtjDls 
Gnaia  Dei^  addressed  to  bis  friend  Donatus  soon  after 
bis  conversion,  speaking  of  his  spiritual  state  while  yet 
in  heathenism,  he  says :  "  I  lay  in  darkness,  and  tluat- 
ed  on  the  world's  boisterous  sea,  with  no  rasting-place 
Ibr  my  ieet,  ignorant  of  my  pnipsr  and  astranpd 
from  truth  and  light."  God's  merry  in  his  beptif'm 
he  ever  praises  as  l>eing  a  marked  epoch  in  his  life. 
He  felt  himself  to  be  a  new  man,  having  received  "by 
means  of  tbe  regenerating  wave"  tbe  "second  Idrtb, 
by  tiM  Spirit  derived  from  on  high."  Aa  a  new  man, 
he  now  devoted  himself  fully  to  the  study  of  tbe  holy 
Scriptures,  and  also  to  a  life  of  celibacy  and  voluntary 
poverty.  He  studied  the  holy  Scripture?  ^ame^tIy. 
and  also  tbe  best  ecclesiastical  writers  known,  among 
whom  Tertollian  was  his  favorite,  with  whom  be  corn- 
mnned  in  mind  every  day,  calling  for  him,  as  Jerome 
relates,  with  the  simple  word,  "  Hand  me  the  Master." 
Ho  sold  liis  c«tnte,  and  ftt^vc  tlie  proceeds,  together 
with  almost  all  else  that  he  possessed,  for  tbe  support 
of  tbe  poor.  This  he  did  with  the  double  end  in  viav 
of  renouncing  and  despising  all  secular  indoeness,  and 
at  the  same  time  fulfilling  the  law  of  rharitr,  which 
lie  li.  lipved  God  jirrf.T-*  (n  all  !>a(  rilkcs.  Besides  the 
aliove-mentioncd  letter,  ad  JMmatum,  he  about  this  time 
wrote  several  works,  in  wUeh  be  unfolded  his  new 
principles  and  convictions,  as,  for  Instance,  Ut  iJohnm 
romtote  and  his  Libri  Iff  tetUnumianm  adv.  Judaof, 
So  wonderfully  grew  bin  Christian  reputation  that, 
on  the  dcatli  of  I)onatus,the  bishop  of  Carthage,  there 
was  a  prc.^^ing  cry  from  both  clecgy  and  that 
Cy  prian  might  be  ordained  as  his  aoeccssor.  He  arad- 
estly  declined  tiie  nomination,  bnt  the  |«eople  would 

net  be  ]iut  ('IT.    They  mi  Ix-sicj^ed  him  with  their  im- 
pi^rtunities  that  he  tied  into  retirement  to  avoid  tbe 
popular  pressure ;  but  the  place  of  bis  concealmcol 
was  discovered,  and  tbo  people  snnonadad  his  hoasi^ 
closed  every  avenoe  of  esca^ie,  and  ivftased  to  w{tb> 
draw  until  he  (iliould  yield  to  tlieir  wi<he«.     II.:  at 
length  humbly  bowed  to  what  heeuied  to  him  now  a 
ni  cessity  imposed  on  him  by  the  providence  of  God- 
Thus,  in  perliua  aoi  aum  than  two  yeais  aftar  hia 
baptism,  with  w  voaniraoas  apprpbatfan  of  the  VUb' 
op«  of  the  province,  he  was  consecratn!  liishop  of  Car- 
thage A.D.  248.    Uis  elevation  to  Uiis  place  of  di);iii- 
ty  and  power,  tboogb  effected  under  such  wide  favor, 
was  fur  him  the  bsghming  of  long  and  severs  convict*. 
Opposition  to  him  arose  among  some  presbyters.  Soae 
of  the  more  aj^r  il,  among  whom  were  l-'ortunatus  and 
Donatus,  who  lia<l  tliein.Mdves  aspired  to  the  vacant  of- 
fice, with  !«ome  of  their  friends  among  tbe  laity,  opposed 
liis  elevation  as  being  still  only  a  aoivica  in  the  Chnrdi. 
See  IknTATiaTS.  These  gave  Idm  BMieh  tnmbla.  Ha 
treated  them  with  kindness,  but  at  the  same  time  main* 
taiueti  the  authority  and  dignity  of  his  office  with  d^ 
cision.    In  tbe  time  of  peace  which  had  preceded  his 
official  term,  loznriow  axtmvagance  and  tmmoraliQr 
hud  gotten  tlie  nppsr  hand  in  soelety.  Cyprian  pushed 
earnoitly  for  reform  and  discipline.    This  Wcame  th^ 
occasion  of  incrca.*cd  opposition,  his  strictness  ha%  ini; 
been  attributed  to  a  spirit  of  hierarchical  a».«uinptjuti 
of  poww,  tlwngh  lie  did  nothing,  o^edaUy  in  the  bo> 
{{inning  of  his  episoopats,  withont  first  gatharins  ^ 
the  \  icws  (if  the  presbyters,  whom  he  call*  his 
prt*by(ei-i  (conip.  Ep.  14).    Still  worse  troubles  came 
with  the  persecution  under  Deciux,  which  broke  «tut 
not  much  more  than  a  year  after  be  bad  been  raised  to 
tha  episoopol  cOksa,  ia  whidi  tk»  ~  ~ 
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with  violence  flom.inrl'>-l  bit  <!(<ath,  rnMnij  Cyprinnum  \  th.iirp.  From  this  place  he  comfortnl  tlif  Phurch 
ud  ktmem  !  Tlio  c  ruel  ^•^lict  i  to  Cartluij^.-  alnjut  through  lettt-rs.  In  a  dream  he  *aw  foreshadowed 
the  bugiiiiiing  of  A.D.  250.  The  heathen  hailed  it  as  '  the  bloody  fate  which  dhould  in  a  year  befall  him. 
1  >ttin)<  luoM  tbcir  ng*  upon  000  wbo^  baviug  but  •  I  Uaring  been  called  back  from  azUei'be  withdrew  for 
few  years  before  rtood  to  prooilneiit  in  bealhenbiD,  a  brief  Maaon  to  hb  ooontrjr  boine.  Under  the  eos- 
now  occupiMl  the  fnmf  rank  in  tlie  ('liristimi  <'hurch.   sul  (riileriu^  M:ixiinti!<,  thi'  'ii<  <  (»ssor  of  A.«pa?ius  I'n- 


He  accoriliiigly  wxh  tli<  ir  tir>t  murk.  lie,  howtfv- 
er,  saved  himself  by  tli|{ht,  which  wub  made  the  occa- 
•ian  for  fireah  reproaches  from  tiiaea  in  the  Church 
who  Btin  ben  the  old  grudge  aKaiort  bbn.  Some  aaw 

cowar  li'  I-  in  tliis  M'!f-.'\ilc,  but  many  praised  it  from 
con-i«leratioi)H  uf  pniili-'Ui'i-,  and  as  a  course  which 
would  still  pn>^<-rvc  his  ^rcut  worth  and  intluen<-e  to 
tha  Church  after  peace  abonltl  be  restored,  lie  kept 
himaelf  fai  eonatant  eomapeadenoa  with  the  Cbmeh, 
and  in  the  deepcut  sympathy  with  the  trials  of  the  con 


ternus,  he  received  hie  linal  hearing.  With  serene 
compoflure  and  the  words  '  God  be  praised/  be  wat 
coined  the  aantenca,  wbkh  waa  that  be  abonld  be  ax- 
ecnled  hf  the  atrord.   Followad  by  a  large  erawd  of 

spectators,  ho  was  Icl  ont  beyond  the  city  to  a  spot 
plantwl  *ith  trues,  ili  rt  \iv  laid  off  his  over-clothes, 
kneelfd  down,  praved,  and  received  the  struke  of 
dtath,  on  the  Htb  of  September,  A.D.  258.  To  the 
execathoer  be  gare  twentv-flra  pleeea  «f  i^ld.  The 
Christians  bnrietl  him  iipnr  the  sfwt  on  which  he  suf- 


fes!<ors  and  martyrs.    He  longed  to  be  with  them,  and   fered  martj-rdom.    Over  lii.-i  crave,  as  well  a«  over 


louki'i]  n|>oii  iiini»olf  as  deprived  of  all  this  by  a  necei*- 
siky  painful  to  bis  heart.  Ua  himself  seenu  to  luve 
possMaed  the  eonaefawnMaa  of  fenving  boaa  In  fhe 
path  of  duty,  and  he  gave  abnodlllt  evldance  in  hi-t 

aftj-r  life,  in  times  of  pestilence  and  In  the  persecution 
of  Valerian,  that  he  jws.ncsscd  the  lirm(•^t  Christian 
coarage^and  knew  no  fiaar  of  death  in  the  path  of 
daty.  The  atriet  aad  aavaN  namar  In  wbleb,  after 

his  return  from  flight,  he  dealt  with  those  who  had  de- 
nie<l  the  faith  under  trial  was  not  f.ivorahly  regarded 


the  pl.if<!  where  he  «ulbri  <l  dcitli,  churches  were  af- 
terwards erected,  which  were,  bowerer,  demolished  at 
the  invasion  of  tba  ymdab  trader  Gensarie.  Ao> 

ronrmg  to  a  legend,  Charlemagne  conveyed  hisbonea 
to  France,  where  they  were  preserved,  tirst  at  Ljons 
and  afterwards  at  Aries."  Other  churches  also  (Ven- 
ice, Compi^gne,  and  Boensy  in  Flanders)  claim  to  b« 
Is  peaaeaslow  of  Ua  ramalna. 

The  character  of  Typrian  and  his  acts,  in  Ac  vari- 
ous c ire um. stances  of  his  life,  have  l>een  variously  csti- 


even  by  those  who  hud  faitlifully  <'ii  l  ired  the  porse- I  materl.    While  some  admire  and  praise  his  exalted 


Otttion,  and  was  riewed  as  oouiiog  with  less  charity 
■ai  gnea  from  bim  who  bad  hlnudf  wHhdMwn  tnm 

the  fire.  The  effects  of  the  persecution  had  been  ter- 
ribly clisastrous.  Multitudes  were  driven  fr«»m  the 
faith  like  chaff  Ijcfore  t!ie  wiiiil.  Cvpriiin  Itntked  u])on 
it  as  a  providential  sifting  of  the  Church  mode  neces- 
hf  its  pvsvioas  worldly  and  immoral  state,  and 
was  concerned  that  the  Inpeed  should  not  l>c  re- 
without  the  strictest  care.  Of  the  havoc  and 
OOnftuion  (hus  prcMluced  in  the  Cbun  h,  and  tin-  tnnil^ 
lea  of  rastoration,  he  gives  a  sud  picture  in  bis  work 
Ih  fapmt  His  strictness  with  the  lapsed  gaTo  rise 
to  saw  tnmbles.  The  faction  of  disaflfccted  pres- 
bjrtera  waa  beaded  now  by  Felicissimus,  with  w  hom 
were  joined  Novatian  and  rmr  otii<  rs  who  refuned  to 
acknowledge  bia  authority  in  the  form  he  exercLtcd  it 
in  the  case  of  the  lapsed.  They  undert^xik  to  estal>- 
Itshaa  independent  cburcb,  into  which  the  lapsed  were 


views  and  shining  virtues  as  a  Church  dignitary,  others 
ebarga  bbniritb  firida  and  deapotinD.  The  holy  eai^ 

nestness  with  wliif  h  he  honoreid  his  calUag^  the  hijrh 
degree  of  self-denial  he  inanife.«tnd  in  lift  and  in  f^eath, 
can  as  little  lie  denied  iiini  as  his  extraordinary  quali- 
fications and  activity  as  a  leader  in  the  Church. 
Harafai  w  nut  aaek  bia  pccvUaF  gieatiiaaai  SpeciK 
lative  thinking  was  not  his  forte.  In  this  respect  be 
is  excelled  not  only  by  the  Alexandrian*,  but  alfo  by 
lertulliaii,  to  whusc  ttienhi^-  lie  coiif'Tnud  his  own. 
Prominent  among  bia  doctrinal  presentations  is  that 
of  the  Chnrcb,  the  unity  of  which  he  devclopa,  not  so 
much  dialectically  and  theoretically  ss  he  spprehends 
it  in  actual  life,  and  seti*  it  forth  in  telling  pictures  in 
a  concrete  and  ener|_-'  tii-  w.iy.  (( '(ini]i.  his  work,  />r' 
unitate  eccUsia.)  Cyprian  may  be  reganle<|  as  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Boman  episcopal  sjrstem.  "In  conse- 
quenea  of  confounding  the  ideas  of  the  visible  and 


to  be  allowed  to  enter  without  further  delay.    Many  j  invisible  Church,  he  referred  all  Christian  life  In, 

of  the  impatient  among  the  lapsed  were  charmed  liy  1  cotnmnnion  with  a  definite  external  Iloily.    In  his 


this  open  door  for  speedy  rsetoration.  The  result 
was  a  serious  schism.  Cypviaa  malntajna  his  posi- 
thm  firmly,  and  in  a  letter  warns  all  against  this 
anare  of  the  devil  (Epistle  4.^).  An  iin]K>rtant  series 
of  COntroV'-r-it  -  I'lisuex  relating  to  the  unity  of  tbe 
Church,  tlic  nature  of  «ichlsm,  the  validity  of  baptifm 
bjjr  heretics,  and  affiliated  points,  which  became  the 

oocsaion  of  ona  of  tha  moat  important  works  of  Cypri- 
an on  T%t  Cr*%  o^lie  CXwrdl.  This  eentnnrersy  also 
gradually  Involved  the  (|Uestion  of  the  independi  nry 
of  the  episcopate,  and  tbe  merits  of  the  claims  of 
Stephanus,  the  bishop  of  Home,  as  over  against  the 
Uabop  of  Carthage.  (SeaUarxog'a  i2«o{-£m9«U(g»ddite, 
HI,  219, 220 ;  also  tour  articles  on  Cyprian  by  Dr.  Nevin 
in  the  Mrrctriijwg  Rtri'W,  vol.  iv,  18.j2,  partieularly 
p.  527-'53fi.)  In  this  Novatian  controversy  Cyprian 
•bowed  g^reat  bitterness  as  well  as  great  firmnei^s,  and 
his  statementa  as  to  his  adversaries  are  to  he  taken  witli 
many  grains  of  alfowaneo.  llagenbach,  in  Hcrzog's 
11'  il'Encijk'  p-tdl ,  lirii'fly  -iunis  up  the  closing  scene  of 
his  life,  and  gives  an  e.<«tiinate  of  hi.s  character,  which  we 
trandala.  "At  length  the  time  came  when  ha  alHMdd 
hwpa  oppoitiinlly  to  wipe  oat  tbe  stain  which  was  sup- 
poaad  to  rest  on  bis  name  In  coaaeqnenoe  of  bis  flight  by 
the  blood  (,r  lii*  (iivn  iii.irtynlom.  It  tx>ok  place  in  the 
Valerhm  persecution.  On  the  30th  of  August,  2j7,  it 
was  demanded  of  him  by  tbe  Itoman  consul,  Aspasius 
Pateraa%  to  offsr  to  tba  gods.  Having  refhsed,  be 
bntahad  to  GariUi,  a  day's  Journey  fron  0»- 
U^Rm 


view  the  Church  was  an  outward  organism  founded 
by  Christ,  of  which  tha  bishops  were  the  pillars;  to 
them  the  Holy  Spirit  was  conmuuicated  through  tba 
onlination  of  the  apostles,  and  bence  they  were  the 
itvli^[)cnsable  links  for  couni'cting  the  Church  with 
Christ.  Only  through  them  could  the  Holy  .""Spirit  be 
imparted,  and  out  of  the  Church  no  one  could  be  saved. 
Exira  ecclesiam  Aimc  vi$ibikm  nuUa  so/m;  It  ia  of  no 
avail,  says  Cyprian,  what  any  man  teaches;  ft  ta 
enough  that  he  teaches  out  of  the  Chun  b.  It  can  be 
only  human  outrageous  wilfulness  to  substitute  any- 
thing for  a  divine  institution,  to  erect  a  human  altar 
instead  of  the  divine"  (Neander)^  Nor  can  It  be  de- 
nted that  Cvprian  laid  tbe  fbandatioos  of  tbe  prtmaey 
of  the  see  of  Home.  lie  placed  tbe  unity  of  the  Church 
in  the  episc«ipate,  making  the  bishops  reprc<*entatives 
of  the  apostles ;  and  ftirther,  he  made  the  cliair  of  St 
Peter  tlM  centre  of  episcopal  unity,  and  tha  Church  at 
Rome  tbe  root  of  all  (radix  et  malrig  eeeUmt  CbfAoSeea, 
Kj-ist.  4f>).  Prjicti<  aIIy.  in  bis  quarrel  with  pope  Ste- 
phen (see  above),  he  denied  this  primacy ;  but  the  doc- 
trine lay  in  his  own  writings,  and,  after  he  had  passed 
away,  the  legitinute  inferanoca  from  liis  doctrines  wero 
drawn  by  his  snceesaon.  Bat,  while  flw  writings  of 
( 'vprian  afforded  uniloubtedl y  a  hasi",  on  the  one  hand, 
for  H4)man  and  prelatical  olaimo,  they  have  unques- 
tionable merit,  on  the  othf-r,  of  setting  forth  Scripture 
as  the  sole  ground  of  faith.  During  his  contioveny 
with  pope  Stephen,  who  wai  oonttnually  talking  of 
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tradition,  Cyprian  utt«rpd  the  sharp  and  pregnant  aph- 
orism, "  Custom  without  truth  is  only  aiicivnt  error." 
Aa  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  Cyprian  occupies  alto- 
gether a  practical  Btand-|)oint,  and  hence  does  not  de- 
spise allegory  wherever  it  forces  itself  upt>n  bis  fancy. 
(.<^e  llerro^',  Rent-EncyHop.  iii,  2'20  2-21.)  His  life  ha* 
been  written  by  the  African  presbyter  Pontius,  ZV  vita 
Cypriatu  (in  Kuinart,  Acta  iVur/yn»m,ll,and  in  the  edi- 
tions of  the  worits  of  Cyprian).  With  this,  compare 
A  eta  Proconsularia  .Vartjfrii  Cypriani  (in  Kuinart,  216 
sq.) ;  I Jictant.  Dir.  In$t.  v,  1 ;  Eusebius,  U.  E.  vii,  8 ; 
also  later  works  of  Pearson,  AwuUfS  Cyjtrianici  (Oxf. 
lf»'2)  ;  P.  Maran,  Vita  Cypriam;  H.  I>odwell,  Dit*. 


ti^cle  (Paris,  1865,  8vo) ;  Quart,  Reviev/,  London,  July, 
1853,  art.  Ir ;  Cooper,  Frrt  Church  v/  ancimt  Chritttn^ 
(hm,  p.  297  sq.  (Lond.  1«44, 18mo);  Cunningham,  His- 
torical Theolvgy,  ch.  vi,  §  6. 

The  best  etiitions  of  Cyprian's  works  {Opera  Omnia) 
are  those  of  Oxf.  lGK-2,  fo'l.,  cd.  Fell ;  Amst.  1700 ;  Par., 
Benedictine  ed.,  1726,  fol.,  and  Ven.  172«,  fol.  Trans- 
lation :  The  fftmtM  Worh  of  St.  Cyprian,  with  his  Life, 
by  Pontins,  by  Nathaniel  Marshall,  LL.D.  (London, 
1717,  fol.);  also  in  French  by  Lonibcrt  (1C82).  Trans- 
lations of  separate  tracts:  On  iforttdity,  with  others, 
by  Elyot  (ISai),  liy  Brende  (1553),  by  Story  (1556), 
and  l>y  Lupset  (1560) ;  on  The  Lord'*  Pi  oyer,  by  Pay- 
nel  (1539);  on  Virgin*,  by  Barksdale  (1675);  on  The 
Unify  of  the  Church,  by  bishop  Fell  (1681,  4to);  and 
by  IJbrnburgh  (1815),  The  E/nntle*  translated,  AiArn- 
ry  of  the  Father*,  vol.  xvii  (Oxf.  1844);  the  Treati*e*, 
Lib.  <f  Father*,  vol.  iii  (Oxford,  1840).  The  life  and 
martyrdom  of  Cyprian,  by  Pontius,  his  intimate  friend, 
is  still  extant,  and.  printed  in  several  editions  of  the 
Opera  Omnia,  but  the  stylet  is  loo  rhetorical  for  simple 
truth.  A  compact  edition  of  Cyprian  for  practical  use 
is  Cypriatn  Opera  Gewntui,  ed.  (ioldhom  (I/eips.  1838 
9,  2  parts).  A  new  Life  of  Cyprian,  by  Poole,  was 
published  in  1*10  (Oxf.  8vo) ;  another,  by  Rettlnsrg, 
in  1831  (GOttinnen,  8vo);  another  in  Saint  Cyprien, 
CEuvres  completes,  traduct.  Guillon  (Par.  1836,  2  vols. 
8vo).  New  editions  of  several  of  the  epistles  were 
published  by  Krabinger  (Tubing.  1853-1868,  sq.). 
,  Cypriaroh  (Ki'n^pi^ipx»JCi  "governor  of  Cypru»"), 


the  title  of  Nicanor  (q.  v.)  m«  Syrian  viceroy  of  the  isl- 
and of  Cyprus  (2  Mace,  xii,  2). 

CyproB  (Kt'Tpoc,  i.  e.  Cypnui),  the  name  of  mt« 
eral  females  of  the  Herodian  family.    See  IIk.rod. 

1.  An  IdumsMin  (or  Arabian)  of  noble  family,  wife 
of  Anti  pater  the  cider,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons, 
I'hasaelus,  Herod  (the  Great),  Joseph,  and  Pheroraa, 
and  a  daughter,  Salome  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  7,  8;  War, 
i,9,  9). 

2.  The  second  of  the  t^o  daughters  of  Herod  (the 
Great)  by  Muriamne ;  she  was  married  to  her  coasin 
Antipater,  the  son  of  Salome,  Herod's  sister  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii,  5,  4). 

3.  The  second  of  the  two  daughters  of  Phasaclui 
(Herod  the  Great's  brother)  by  his  niece  Salampsio; 
she  was  married  to  Agrippa  I,  the  son  of  Ari^tobnlus, 
by  whom  she  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters  (Jo- 
seph. Anl.  xviii,  5,  4;  War,  ii,  11.  6>.  She  once  di- 
verted her  husband  from  his  purpose  of  suicide  {AnL 
xviii,  6,  2). 

4.  The  daughter  of  the  above  (No.  2)  wife  of  An- 
tipater; she  was  married  to  Alexaa  Selcias  (Joseph. 
Aut.  xviii,  5,  4). 

5.  A  daughter  by  the  marriage  preceding  (»6.). 

Cy'pras  (Kt'-n-pot),  the  m<Klem  Kehrit,  one  of  tha 
largest  it^lands  in  the  Blediteminean,  and  next  to  Sio 
ily  in  importance.  It  is  altout  140  miles  in  length, 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  50  to  5  miles.  The  interior 
of  the  iiiland  is  mountainous,  a  ridge  l>eing  drswo 
across  the  entire  length,  attaining  its  highest  eleva- 
tion  near  the  central  region  anciently  called  Ol}  mpus. 
It  had  several  names  in  early  ages,  mostly  poetkaL 
From  its  numerous  headlands  and  promontories,  it  was 
called  Ktpatrri(,Cera*ti*,  or  the  Hotntd;  and  from  its 
cxnlterant  fertility,  Maxapia,  Macaria,  or  the  Blrtttd 
(Horace,  Cnrm.  iii,  26,  9).  Its  proximity  to  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Phoenicia,  and  Eg^  pt,  and  its  numerous  havens, 
made  it  a  general  rendezvous  for  merchants.  Com, 
wine,  and  oil,"  which  are  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  choicest  productions  of  Palestiae 
(Deut.  xii,  17;  1  Chron.  ix,  29;  Neh.  x,  89;  Jer.  xxxi, 
12),  were  found  here  in  the  highest  perfection.  The 
foresta  also  furnished  large  supplies  of  timlier  for  ship- 
building, which  rendered  the  conquest  of  the  island  a 
favorite  project  of  tha  Egyptian  kings.    It  was  the 
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boast  of  tho  Cjrprianc  tliat  they  could  \>mh\  and  com- 
ptota  thsir  Tawek  wUbout  any  kid  from  fonign  coun- 
triM  (Afniutek  Hindi,  adv,  8,  {  14).   Amomg  the 

mim  rnl  iirtKluct*  were  (itamonds,  emeralds,  and  other 
precious  stone.-t,  alum,  and  asbestos;  besides  iron, load, 
line,  with  a  portion  of  silTen  and,  alxivo  all,  cujipor, 
th«  €u4aBud  at  Cgprium.  Th»  principal  mioM  were 
in  flM  iMliiliboiteod  oTTumnms  <8tnd»,  xhr,  6;  IH, 
245,  cd.  Tauchn.)-  Pliny  a»cri>>e§  the  invention  of 
liraas  to  thia  island  {Nal.  ///jrf.  .\xxiv,  i').  Cyprus  is  a 
famous  place  in  myfliologiral  history.  The  presiding 
divini^of  tha  iaUnd  was  Venus,  who  had  a  celebrated 
teAple  at  Plapibea,  aadb  hnce  «fban  called  Uie  Papht 
ao  godde!<«.  Tho  inhabitants  were  luxurious  and  ef- 
feminate (IIero<l.  i,  199;  Athcn.  12,  p.  516;  Clearch. 
opwi  AlfuH.  6,  p.  25,'>),  NcvL'rtli«'l<**s,  lit<>raturc  and 
tha  aiU  douxiahed  here  to  a  cooaiderable  extent,  even 

ascribed  by  some  to  Homer,  sufficiently  attcsta  (Herod. 
U,  118;  Athcn.  15,  p.  f)«2).  Situated  in  the  extreme 
aastarn  conuT  of  the  Mpiliterram  aii.  with  the  raiu,"- 
of  Lebanon  on  the  east  and  that  of  Taurus  on  the  north 
dlMnctly  visible,  it  never  baenma  a  thonaghly  Greek 
Wand.  Its  religious  rites  were  half  Oriental,  and  its 
political  history  has  almost  always  been  aaaodated 
with  Asia  and' Arriea—^nitli's  IMA^CfaM.  Gwt^. 
s.  V.    See  Paphos. 

Qjrpns  traa  originallj  peopled  from  Phoenicia  (Gc 
senlas,  Jfm.  Pheem.  p.  lU).  Amasls  I,  kin;;  of  Egypt, 
subdued  the  whole  bland  (Herod,  ii,  182).  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  population  consisted  of  Athon> 
lans,  Arcadians,  Pbaenician.'i,  and  Ethiopians  (vii,  9<)) ; 
•ad  fiur  ft  loof  Uma  the  whole  ialand  was  divided  into 
nine  petty  sovereignties  (Xenoph.  Qrrop.  viii,  6,  21 ; 
Pliny,  V,  85;  Diod.  Sic.  xvt,  42).  It  became  a  part 
of  the  T'Tsian  rm|iiro  (^Hcrod.  iii,  19,  01  i,  and  fiirnir*h- 
ad  sbipe  against  (ireece  in  the  expedition  of  Xorxca 
(Ak  tU,  to).  Far  n  time  it  was  subject  to  Greek  in- 
fluence, but  again  became  tributary  to  Persia.  After 
the  battle  of  Imus  it  joined  Alexander,  and  after  his 
death  r-!l  to  the  share  of  PtoliMti\ .  In  a  di-spcrate 
se^flght  ">fl"  Salarais  (q.  v.),  at  Ihi-  I't  <'nd  of  Cyprus 
(BiC  806),  the  victory  was  wan  by  Demi  trius  Polior- 
celaa;  but  the  island  was  recovered  bjr  his  rival,  and 
afterwards  it  remained  in  the  power  oTtfie  Ptolemies, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  their  mo«t  cherished  pn^- 
sesslonA  (Livy,  xlv,  12;  Jnsephus,  AtU.  xiii,  10,  4; 
Stralx).  xiv.  (i*!;  DM.  Sic  xlx,  59,  "9;  xx,  21,  47). 
It  bacasM  a  itoaMB  pnwiaca  (B.C.  68)  under  drcum- 
ataneaa  dlserMUlaUe  to  Rome  (Strabo,  xiv,  684 ;  Flor. 

iii,  9;  Veil.  Pat.  ii,  .38;  Dion  Cn*;^.  xxxviii.  'd  ;  xxxix. 
22).  At  tir^t  it«  u'lniini^tration  was  joined  with  that  of 
CUkia,but  after  the  Uattle  of  Actinm  it  was  .H(>|Kiratidy 
gofatned.  In  tiia  first  division  It  waa  made  an  impe- 
rial province  (Dion  Cass,  liii,  12).  From  thi^  passage 
and  from  Stratio  (xiv,  p.  G**  ;)  it  li.ii  Ix^cn  supiKXHcd  hv 
some,  as  hy  liaronius,  that  I^uke  (  Arts  xiii,  7)  uscil  the 
word  aifOvKaroc  {proconsul,  "deputy"),  l>ecattBe  the 
island  vaa  still  connected  with  CUiciai  bgr  oUmib,  aa 
bjr  Ontfna  and  Hammond,  that  tiie  evangelist  em- 
ploy ■<  thi'  word  in  a  1<m»sh  and  p'Tionil  manner.  Hut, 
in  fact,  Dion  Cassius  himself  distinctly  tells  us  (ii.  ttn<l 
1iT|  4)  that  the  iMuperor  afterwanls  made  this  island 
ft  aaaatoiial  pnvinoa,  ao  that  Lnka's  laagnaga  is  in 
tha  stflctaat  senaa  correct.    ^irflieT  confli'uiadou  is 

supplied  l>y  coins  and  insj-riptinn-*.  whirh  mention  oth- 
er procontuh  of  Cyprus  not  very  remote  from  the  time 
of  flaigins  (<i.  V.)  Paulus.  The  governor  appears  to 
bftVft  naidad  at  P^ibos^  on  the  wast  of  tha  ialand. 
ITnder  the  Roman  empirs  a  road  eonneeted  Ilia  two 
towns  of  Paphos  and  Salniiu^.  .i<  .ipucars  from  the 
Pali,  Table.  One  of  the  mo-t  renmrkalde  events  in 
this  part  of  the  history  of  Cyprus  was  a  territde  insur- 
wctioQ  of  tha  Jawa  in  tha  reign  of  Tr^ian,  which  led 
•o  ft  naasaera,  lint  of  tiw  Greek  InhaMtanta,  and  then 

of  the  insuriientt  themselves  (Milman,  TTisUrry  of  tkr 
Jem,  iii,  111,  112).    When  the  empire  was  divided  it 


Opper  iToronnular  Coin  of  tvprnn,  with  the  m-ail  aotl  title 
<ln  I^tiu)  of  Cl'iftdiu*  Ctrmir,  and  the  lej:pnd  (in  (int  k), 
"  Under  Armialus  lYoclus,  I'rooaasul  U»i>MraTof  1  of  tha 
Cjrpclana" 

fell  to  the  share  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Richard 
I  of  England  conquered  it  in  lli'l,  an  !  j^nve  it  to  Guy 
Lii.si^ii.ui.  l\v  wliose  family  it  was  retained  for  nearly 
three  centuries.  In  1473  the  republic  of  Venice  ob- 
tained possession  of  it ;  but  in  1571  it  was  taken  by 
Selim  II,  and  ever  since  has  been  under  the  dominion 
of  tho  Turks.  Cyprus  was  famed  among  the  ancients 
! i.r  it.-,  htauty  and  fertility,  and  all  modem  travidlers 
agree  that  in  the  bands  of  an  industrious  race  it  would 
lie  one  of  the  mstt  piodoctiTe  ooontriea  in  tha  world, 
but  Turkiah  tjmttoj  and  barbarism  have  radneed  It 
to  A  deplorable  condition.  Through  the  neglect  of 
dr.iinaf^e,  the  -trr:ini.s  that  descend  from  [lie  mountain 
nin^e  form  ntarshes,  nnd  render  the  i.sland  particular* 
ly  unhealthy.  Imperfectly  aa  H  Is  cultivated,  howw 
over,  it  still  alMunds  in  every  production  of  nature, 
and  bears  great  quantities  of  com,  figi^  olives,  oranges, 
lemons,  dates,  and,  indeed,  of  every  fruit  seen  in  these 
climates ;  it  nourishes  great  num^iors  of  goats,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  oxen,  of  the  latter  of  which  it  has  at  times 
exported  supplies  to  Malta.  The  most  vain  a  Me -prod, 
uct  at  present  is  cotton.  The  majority  of  the  [K.pula- 
tiun  helonij  to  the  Greek  Church ;  the  Brchl)iphop  re- 
sides at  Lcikosia. — Ptuny  Cydtyjxrdia,  ».  r.  i  M'Cttl- 
loeh's  Gazetteer,  s.  v, 

"  This  island  was  in  early  times  in  close  commercial 
connection  with  Phoenicia,  and  there  Ls  little  doubt 
that  it  is  referred  to  in  Mich  pa-ssaj^s  of  the  (>.  T.  as 
Ezek.  xxvii,  6.  .Sec  t'liirriM.  Jmtephus  makes  this 
identliuation  in  the  most  express  terms  (i4n^.  i,  6, 1; 
so  Epildian.  I/aer.  xxx,  25).  Possibly  Jews  may  have 
tettted  In  Cyprus  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  Soon 
afti  r  his  time  they  were  numerous  in  the  island,  a.s  is 
di»tim'tlv  implied  in  I  Mace,  xv,  23  (comp.  Josepbus, 
AtU.  xiii,  lU,  4;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  587).  Tha  UUIW  abo 
ooeniB  S  Mace,  z,  U;  xii,  2.  Tha  eoppor  mines  were 
at  one  ttma  flinnad  to  Herad  the  Great  (Joseph  us,  A  nt. 
xvi,  i,  .')\  nnd  there  is  »  Cyprian  inscription  (IliKkh, 
\o.  26.'H)  which  seems  to  refer  to  one  of  the  Herotls. 
The  first  notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  Acts  iv,  36, 
whom  It  is  mentioned  as  the  native  plaoe  of  Barnabas. 
In  Acts  xi,  19,  20,  It  appears  prominently  in  connec- 
tion with  the  earliest  spreading  of  Christianity,  first 
ns  receiving  an  impuUe  among  its  Jewish  population 
from  the  persecution  which  drove  the  disciples  from 
Jenualem  at  tha  daath  of  Stephen,  and  than  aa  ftv* 
nbhing  disciplea  wto  pnaehed  the  Gospel  to  Gentflea 
at  Antioch.  Thus,  when  Paul  ^>  a*  >■  nt  with  Rama- 
has  from  .\ntioch  on  his  first  missionary  journey,  Cy- 
pms  W.1S  the  flrft  scene  of  their  laboil  (Acts  xiii,  4-13). 
Again,  when  PAnl  and  Bamahaa  aapnatad  and  Km^ 
dffl^rent  routes,  tho  latter  wont  to  his  natlTa  bland, 
tnkinc  with  hirn  hi';  relative  Mark,  who  had  also  Iteen 
there  on  the  previous  occasion  (Acts  xv,  S3).  Anoth- 
er Christian  of  Cyprus,  Mnason,  called  *  an  old 
pla,'  and  thecafim  prabably  aa  early  conrart,  ia  i 
tionad  Acts  ml,  14.  Tha  other  notleas  of  tha  island 
are  purely  ire<iirraphical.  On  Paul's  return  fmm  the 
third  misj-ionary  journey,  they  'siglited'  Cyprus,  and 
sailed  to  the  soutbw.ord  of  it  on  ttft  tQSWge  from  I'a- 
ura  to  Tjra  (lb.  8).  At  tha  oooBMnoament  of  tha 
voyage  to  Roma  th^  tailed  to  tho  northward  of  H  on 

leaving  Sidon,  in  onler  to  Ive  nndor  thn  h-o  of  the  land 
(.\cta  xxvii,  4),  and  also  in  order  to  obtain  the  advao- 
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tage  of  the  current,  which  sets  northerly  along  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  westerly  with  considerable  force 
•long  Cilicia"  (Smith  s.  T.)-  See  Snii'WBECK.  (ok 
Paul). 

All  the  ancient  notices  of  C>-prus  are  collected  by 
Meursius  (Opera,  vol.  iii,  Flor.  1744).  Comp.  Cellarii 
j\otit.  ii,  2G6  sq. ;  see  also  Engel's  Kyproa  (Ikrlin, 
184:i)  and  Kom's  Reittn  nach  drr  Itufl  Cy]>rm  (Halle, 
1862).  Further  accounts  may  be  found  in  Mannert, 
Ctograpfua,  VI,  ii^ 42'2-4.')4.  Modem  descriptions  are 
given  by  Pococke,  East,  li,  210-235 ;  Wilson,  Landt  of 
Bil/U,  ii,  174-197 ;  Turner,  LtvtttU,  ii,  40,  528 ;  Mariti, 
Viag.  in  Cyper.  (Flor.  1671)) ;  Ungcr  and  Kotschy,  Die 
Itutl  Cypem  (Wien,  m)l>). 

CYPRUS,  CuRi8TiA«iTY  iM.  Bishops  of  Cyprus 
are  for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  the  4th  century. 
Boon  Constantia  became  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan, 
who  asserted  and  maintained  his  inde|iendence  of  all 
the  putriurchs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
the  piitrian-h  John  of  Autioch  made  an  effort  to  have 
Cyprus  incorporated  with  bis  patriarchal  district,  but 
the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Ephesua  (431), before  which 
the  newly-cU-cted  metropolitan  Rheginua  and  two  oth- 
er Cyprian  bishops  pleaded  their  right,  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  the  independence  of  Cyprus.  Ever  since  the 
churches  of  Cyprus  have  constituted  an  independent 
group  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church. — ^Wetzer  und 
Welte,  Kirthen-Ltx.  ii,  9C4  sq. 

Cyran,  St.    See  DrvKBOiER  dk  HAriiAxiTE. 

Cyxe'nh  (Kvpljvt) ;  Ghrmtui,  in  modern  Arabic),  a 
city  in  Upper  Libya,  foun4led  by  a  colony  of  Greeka 
from  Thera  (.Santorini),  a  small  island  in  the  iGgsan 
Sea  (Thirlwall  s  IJistory  of  Greece,  vol.  ii,  ch.  12).  Its 
name  is  generally  suppo«ed  to  be  derived  from  a  foun- 
tain (Imt  acconling  to  Ju!«tin,  IJitt.  xiii,  a  mountain), 
called  Kvpii,  Cyre,  near  its  site.  It  was  built  on  a  ta- 
ble-land, iJ^fM)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  re- 
gion nf  extraordinary  fertility  and  beauty.  It  was  the 
capital  of  a  district,  called  from  it  Cyrmuiea  (Barca), 
whicii  extended  from  the  Gulf  of  Platasa  (Boml>a)  to 
the  Great  Syrtis  (( Julf  of  Sidra).  With  ita  port  A|>ol- 
lonia  (Mu<ui  Soosa),  about  ten  miles  di5tant,  and  the 
citiea  Buna,  Teuchira,  and  llcsperis,  which  at  a  later 
porio«l  were  named  Ptolemais,  Amino*,  and  Berenice 
(Strabo,  xvii ;  vol.  iii,  p.  4J)rt,  cd.  Tauchn.),  it  formed 
the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolig  (Mel.  i,  4,  8,-  Pliny,  v,  6; 
Ptoleni.  iv,  4, 11 ;  Amm.  Marcell.  xxii,  l(i).  It  is  ob- 
Bcr\'ablo  that  the  expression  used  in  Acta  ii,  10,  "the 
parts  of  Libya  a)>out  {Kara)  CjTcne,"  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  a  phrase  used  by  Dion  Cassius  (Ai/3t'i}  r; 
TTtpi  Kvpi)vr\%',  liii,  12),  and  also  with  the  language  of 
Jo!«cphuB  (i;  itftoQ  Kvpiivrjv  Atfivt);  Ant.  xvi,  6,  1). 
See  Libya.  Its  inhaititants  were  very  luxurious  and 
refined,  And  it  wnH,  in  a  manner,  a  commercial  rival  of 
Cartliajjo  (Forbieer,  Uandb.  der  alt.  Geogr.  ii,  380  sq. ; 
Kitter,  FriU:.  i,  MG  »q.).  The  Greek  coloni7.ation  of 
tliis  part  of  .\frica  under  Battua  Ijegan  as  early  aa  B.C. 
631,  and  it  became  celebrated  not  only  for  its  com- 
merce, but  for  it*  phyxicians,  philosophers,  and  poeta 
(Herod,  iv,  155, 1C4).  It  would  seem  that  the  old  Hel- 
lenic colonista  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the 
native  Libyans,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
usual  became  intermingled  with  them  by  marriage  re- 
lationships (Herofl.  iv,  186-18'.>).  For  al>ove  180  years 
the  form  of  government  was  monarchical ;  it  then  be- 
came rcpublionn,  and  at  last  the  country  l»ecame  trib» 
utary  to  Egj'pt,  under  Ptolemy  Soter.  It  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans  by  Apion,  the  natural  son  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  al>oat  B.C.  97  (Tacitus,  Ami.  xiv, 
18  ;  Cicero,  De  leg.  Agrar.  ii,  19),  and  in  B.C.  76  form- 
ed into  a  province  (Strabo,  xvii,  3).  On  the  conquest 
of  Crete  (B.C.  67)  the  two  were  uniti^l  in  one  province, 
and  toeether  frequently  called  Crcta  -  CjTone.  See 
Ckktk,  An  insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  led 
to  great  disasters,  and  to  the  lieginniug  of  its  decay. 
In  the  4th  centur}-  it  was  destroyed  by  the  nativea  of 


the  Libyan  desert,  and  its  wealth  and  honors  were 

transferred  to  the  episcopal  cit}*  of  I'tolemaia,  in  its 
neighborhood.  The  Saracens  completed  the  work  of 
destruction,  and  for  centuries  not  only  the  city,  but 
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tte  one*  popidMM  and  ftilfle  dbtrid  of  vUeb  it  wu 

the  ornaraent,  hM  been  almost  lost  to  ciTilization. 
During  tltreo  parts  of  the  year  the  place  ia  tenanted 
by  wild  aniiiialn  <if  the  di  sfrt.  and  during  the  fourth 
p  irt  the  wandering;  IkHlmtlnK  pitt  li  their  tenta  on  the 
low  groanda  in  its  neit;lilHirhi»od. — Smith,  Diet,  of 
ClfUt.  Geog.  a.  v, ;  Penny  Cgdojkrdia,  a.  v.  CjTcnaica, 
Cjrene ;  Rawlinson's  Herodo^  iii,  108  eq. 


Coin!)  of  Cyrme,  bearing  the  «nrr«d  Silphium  Plant  (which 
wa«  the  chief  article  of  export). 

Stnbo  (qootad  bgr  Joaaphoa,  if  iif.  zir,  7)  aays  that 
fn  Cyrana  than  wara  <bar  daaaaa  of  permna,  namelf, 

citizen*,  hnobandtnon,  foreigners,  iiiid  Ji  ntnl  that 
the  latter  enjoyed  their  own  cuetonis  and  laws  (comp, 
J}io  Ca.*!".  Iriii,  32).  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Ijigua,  in- 
tvodnead  th«m,  becaua  Im  tboui^ht  they  wonld  con- 
tribota  to  tira  MCUlIt*  of  fbe  plar-c  (.ToKoph.  e.  Apion. 
it.  iV  Tlioy  Uorarno  a  prominont  and  iriHiH'nti.il  fl.i'** 
of  thn  C'tnuinuiity  {Ani.  x'lv,  7,  1'),  iinil  thoy  aftcrwanls 
received  much  coniider.itinn  fr  an  the  Romani  (xrl.  6, 

6>  Saa  1  Hacc.  xv,  2:s ;  cnmp.  2  Maoc.  ii,  28.  Wa 
1«tfn  from  JoMphnt  (LifF,  76)  that  aoon  allar  tiia  Jaw- 

fsh  w:ir  fhi-y  nme  n^rainst  the  Roman  power.  The  no- 
tices abure  girea  of  the  numbers  aad  poaitkm  of  the 


Jawa  in  Cjrene  (coafinaad  by  Philo,  who  speaks  of 
the  difl^islon  of  tba  Jawa  aonthward  to  Ethiopia,  cufc'. 

Flitcc.  p.  623)  prepare  ns  for  the  freqnent  mention  of 
thf  jilm'i'  in  tho  N.  T.  in  cuniicction  with  Christianitj'. 
Simiin,  who  bore  our  Saviour's  cross  (Matt,  xxvii,  32; 
Mark  xv,  21 ;  Lake  xxiii,  26),  waa  a  native  of  Cyrena. 
Jewish  dwellers  in  (\yronaica  were  in  Janisalam  at 
Pentecost  (Aotj»  ii,  Id).  They  even  gave  their  nama 
to  one  <if  till'  svn.ipipif.o  in  Jerusalem  (vi,  9).  Chris- 
tian converts  from  Cyrenc  were  among  tliose  who  con- 
tributed actively  to  the  formation  of  tba  first  Gantila 
<  Imreh  at  Antiocb  (zi,  20X  and  among  tboaa  who  are 
f^jK- cially  mentioned  as  Uborln^  atAntlocb,  wban  Bv« 
naltafi  and  Saul  werpiSont  on  tlioir  mi-isionar}'  jouniry, 
i^  Lucius  of  C'yrcnc  (xiii,  1).  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  tiM  first  bishop  of  his  naUve  district.  Other  tra- 
dition eamiact  Mark  with  the  flat  artahllahinant  of 
Chrtetlanltjr  hi  this  part  of  Aftlea.  8aa  AmcA. 

See  Pidlii  t'olltt,  Vurpt/io  ij  I  Tnpttlt,  etc.  (Gonna, 
1S19);  Paclio,  Voynfff  datu  In  Mjirmariqw,  la  Cyrt- 
nntf/ue  (Paris,  1K*27  29);  Trige,  Cyrtttetuft  (Hafn. 
1828)  ;  licechey,  Erj^dttion  to  Explore  At  noriA  CoaM 
of  Africa  (Ix)ndon,  1K2H);  Barth,  IToMlirwi^ni  imnik 
dot  Pmutrh/-  ri.  Kt/rrnmtrhf  A' "jrr/iifaikf  (Berlin,  IfUn); 
Hamilton,  \V aniUrhtg$ in  Norlk  Africa  (London,  1856X 
p.  :m:  Siiiith  andPoidiar,  Jlii(.^i>iMoaerte<rt<y^ 

w  (I>«nd.  1KC5). 

Cjnre'nian  {Kvpiivaio^,  Cyrmn-nn,  "of  Cyrene," 
Matt,  xxvii,  32;  Acta  xi,  20;  xiii,  1),  a  native  otCy^ 
rone  (q.  v.)  or  Cyrenaica,  in  Afkion  (Marie  xr,  21 ; 
Luke  xxiii,  26 ;  Acta  vi,  9). 

Cyre'nias  (Gnecized  Kt>pqvioc,  Luko  il,  2;  sea 
Deylini;,  Olma.  ii.  431  sq.),  for  the  Ijttin  Qmrmiis(pn>b. 
not  QuirtntH* ;  see  Meyer,  Commenf.  in  loc.).  His  fhll 
name  waa  Piim.ivs  St  Lricit  s  QriiiiM--;  (-cc  Snrt.in. 
Tiber.  49;  Tacit.  Ann.  ii,  .10).  He  h  the  Mcond  of 
that  name  mentioned  in  Roman  hUtory  (see  .Smith, 
JXet.  of  Clou.  Biog.  s.  v.),  and  was  consul  with  M. 
Valerius  Meaaala,  B.C.  12.  From  the  lancruage  of 
Tacitus  (^Ann.  iii,  ■\^^,  it  would  appear  tb:it  he  was  of 
obioira  origin,  a  supposition  apparently  favored  b/ 
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his  Rumnmc',  Qfnrinut,  if  Nodmd  (u  it  might  per- 
baps  be)  the  CywwaM,  bat  oppoMd  by  U  If  rsfemd 
to  tbe  old  Stblne  epltbet  of  Ronmln*.  He  b  more 
Ukely  to  have  been  the  mn  of  the  ci  instil  nf  tlie  same 
name,  B.C.  43.  Tacitus,  Loucv  t  r,  ^tuu^s  (uf  sup.)  that 
be  was  »  native  of  Lanuvium,  near  Rome,  and  was 
not  a  member  of  tbe  ancient  Solpiclan  fbmily ;  and 
tbat  It  WM  owing  to  Ua  nOilaty  abilftias  and  activo 
fcT\'icps  that  he  gained  the  con!iulshi|>  under  Augus- 
tus. Ue  wiis  subsequently  sent  into  Cilicia,  where  he 
vaa  so  successful  in  his  campaign  as  to  receive  the 
honor  of  a  triumpb.  InB.C.  1,  or  ayear  ortwoafter- 
waida,  Angottoa  appointed  Mm  to  mnet  the  eoimaela 

of  his  granJson  C.  Ca;8ar.  then  in  Armenia  ;  and  on 
bis  way  thither  he  paid  a  vihit  U>  TiIhtIuh,  who  was  at 
tbat  time  Hvint:  ul  Khoiles.  Some  years  afterwards, 
bat  not  before  B.C.  6,  be  waa  appointed  governor  of 
Qjrfa,  and  wUle  In  ttda  oflke  he  took  •  cenana  of  the 
Jewish  jM'i.ple.  TTf  was  a  favorite  with  Tiberius,  and 
on  bis  death,  A.D.  21,  ho  was  buried  with  public  hon- 
ors by  the  senate  at  the  request  of  the  eiiipemr. 
(Dion  Caae.  Uv,  28 ;  Tacitua,  Jim.  iU,  22 ;  Streb.  xii,  p. 
H9;  Joaephoa,  Amt.  zhr,  1, 1.)— Smith,  Diet.  o/Clau. 

Bifff.  8.  V. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Quirinus  in  connection 
with  the  census  which  was  in  jprogrc#9  at  the  time  of 
oar  Lord's  birth  presenU  very  Mrioos  difficuitiea,  of 
whleii,  flpom  the  want  of  adeqoata  data,  hlatoifcal  and 
critical  inquiry  has  not  yet  attained  an  entirely  satis- 
factory solution.  The  pasfuigc  is  as  folb>ws :  avrt]  ») 
Avoypa^il  ttimotij  iy'n  tro  I'lyi/tovivotTur  rijv  iii /jirtf  i 
KtwqMov,  translated  in  the  Anitborized  Version  thus  : 
*']w«  thia  taxing  was  first  made  when  Cjrrenine  was 
govoroor  of  Syria."  Instead  of  "  taxing"  it  is  now  | 
agreed  tbat  the  rendering  should  be  "enrolment"  or  \ 
" ref^istratiiin"  ( (if  wh'h  h  um-  nf  the  word  (inoy^Hii^i- 
o9at  many  examples  are  adduced  by  Wetstein),  a»  it  is 
dear  llram  Josephu*  that  no  taxing  did  take  plaoa  tUI 
many  yaoa  after  this  period.  Tbe  whole  pasaaga,  aa 
it  now  stands,  may  be  properly  read,  "This  first  en- 
rolment tools  placa  while  Cyrcnius  was  governor  of 
Syria."  This  appears  very  plain,  and  would  suggest 
no  diiBculty  were  it  not  Ibr  the  knowledge  which  we 
obtain  from  other  qnartcrs,  wliJcb  is  to  tiie  effect,  I. 
Tbat  there  Is  no  historical  notice  of  any  enrolment  at 
or  near  the  time  of  our  Lord's  liirth  :  an<l,  '2d,  That 
the  enrolment  which  actually  did  take  place  under 
C^Tenius  was  not  until  ten  years  after  Umtarailt.  Tbe 
difflealty  beglna  aomewbat  before  tbe  text  nov  cited ; 
fiir  U  Is  said  that  **ln  those  days  there  went  out  a  de- 
cree frnni  Cii'-ar  Au^;ustus  llial  the  wlinlc  ivorM  f'hould 
be  taxed"  (enniUed).  But  since  no  bixtorian  mentions 
any  such  general  enrolment  of  the  whole  empire,  and 
finoe,  if  it  bad  taken  place^  it  is  not  Uk«^  to  bare 
been  mentioned  In  eonnecHen  with  tfie  ftovcmor  of 
Syria,  it  if  tiow  tiMinlly  ailniittf<l  that  .Tiuliea  only  is 
meant  by  the  jihra^e  n  irdercil  "  the  whole  earth"  (hut 
more  properly  "  the  w  hide  land"),  as  in  I.uke  xxi,  '.'6 ;  ; 
Acta  xi,28;  andperbapa  in  xxi,20.  Tbe  real  diffi- 
cnMsa  are  tfansredneed  to  tfie  two  now  stated.  With  | 
regard  to  the  enrolment,  it  may  be  said  that  It  was 
probably  not  ilcemed  of  snfScient  importance  by  the 
Boman  historians  to  dcser\-e  mention,  t)cing  confined 
to  n  nmote  and  comparatiTely  unimportant  province. 
Kor  was  It  perhaps  of  such  a  natnra  as  would  had 
even  .Toseiihu-.  to  take  notice  of  it,  if  it  .'•linulil  appear, 
as  usually  stip|>o3ed,  that  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found  in 
his  writin(r8.~Kitl0^a.v. 

Qnirinns  lield  a  eensna  in  Jodiea  after  tbe  banish- 
ment of  Arebelans  (Joseph.  Ant.  xriii,  1, 1),  wUeb  took 
place  B.C.  6.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  taxing 
(a^royfMfpi})  in  Acts  v,  .17.  Hence  it  is  evident  tbat 
he  cannot  have  held  a  census  in  Judiea  In  the  year  of 
Christ's  birth,  as  la  said  in  Lake  ii,  2,  in  the  capad^ 
•f  head  of  tba  provlnee  of  Syria  (the  eensna,  howover, 
being  a  general  one  throughout  the  enifMre,  ai  cording 
to  the  emperor's  command,  v,  1).    At  tbat  time 


Sentius  Satnminus  (Tert  adv.  Mare.  It,  19),  or,  if  Ism 
waa  bom  after  B.C.  6,  P.  QnintiUna  Varua,  most  have 
been  BOteiiiof  of  Syria  (Tdeler,  Cknmel.  ii,  884  sq.). 

The  intcqm^ters  have  attempted  various  methods  of 
reconciling  the  words  of  Luke,  "  Thia  taxing  wjs  tirst 
made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  SjTia,"  Lake 
ii,  S,  with  tbe  chronology  of  Joiiqplnia.  '(8c«  Wolf, 
Oir.  I,  676  sq. ;  Zom,  HUtor.  Fbt  Jwd.  p.  91  sq. ; 
Th  iess,  Kttl.  Commfnt.  ii,  3ft5  sq. ;  Kuinol,  f^mmcjii. 

ii,  301  H\.,  whose  references,  however,  are  not  pre- 
cise;  K.  Nahmmacher,  Auffuttto  ttr  ctrntm  apente, 
Uebnst.  1758,  ii,  4;  Hoschke,  Ueb.  d.  twr  Zeit  da-  6*> 
tert.  J.  CAr.  jcAott.  Oau.  Bresl.  1940 ;  Wieselcr,  CUnm. 

Sf/nopte,  p.  Ill  sq.).  A]>art  from  tlifie,  who  cut  the 
knot  by  pronouncing  the  jMissage  an  inteqiolation  (aa 
Bi'za  in  hiH  fir!<t  three  eds.,  Pfiiff,Venema,  KuiBdi,QI>* 
bausen,  and  others),  we  notice  tbe  following: 

1.  Some  snppoee  that  irp«STiy.,jiri<,BtaBda  far  »  pot  lag, 
formt-T  (comp.  John  i,  15,  irpwrot  /ioc,  bffort  me\  and 
that  the  genitive  fiytftovttwvTttc  Ki'(»f;i'ioi'  is  governed 
liy  the  comparative  ;  rendering;,  this  rt-nmt  took  ptacf 
b^fim  Qfmimnu  wom  governor  of  Syria.  (So  J.  G.  Her' 
wait,  ildbrfp.  AAafe,  TkeA.  Mytter.  propaL  MooaA. 
lR2f>,  p.  IM;  Petavius,  Bynftus,  Clericu?,  J.  Perizo- 
nius,  i)e  Augtut.  Orhis  Trrntr.  Detcrip.,  in  his  Jnsquu, 
dr  Prtrtor.  p.  008  ?q. ;  Zeltner,  Heumann,  Dt  0%su 
Antejuir.  1782,  and  in  his  DiuerL  Sjf/Uogt,  i,  763  sq.; 
KoiMoo,  CtmAaph.  Pitan.  ii,  16;  flttwr,  C^nmc.  ileodL 

iii,  12G  sq. ;  SQskind,  Fcrm.  .i4  u/m/zt,  p.  fi3;  Michaeler, 
Uebrr  d.  Grbwrtt-und  Sterifjahr  Chrifti,  i,  !><)  pq. ;  Tho- 
luck,  Glnuhicurti.  p.  1S2  and  otheni).  But  this 
would  be  strange  Greek,  even  if  vporipa  stood  in  the 
passage  (eomp.  FHtaeche  on  Rom.  ii,  421  aq.,  wlian 
also  the  passage  of  the  Sept.  Jer.  xxix,  2,  compared 
by  Tholuck,  is  settled) ;  and  the  possibility  of  writing 
■z(H!<Tti  fur  it  i.s  not  e«tnbli!il)ed  liy  the  reference  to 
John,  and  certainly  such  a  use  would  he  especially 
avoided  when,  aa  ban,  every  reader  must  natardly 
understand  tbe  passage  aa  tbe  Autb.  Vera,  renders  it. 
More  recently,  Huscbke,  ui.  $up.  p.  89 ;  Wteselw,  nt 
fup.  117  ^q.,  and  an  anonyinous  %\rifi  r  in  Kbeinwald's 
Rtpertor.  xxxvi,  106,  have  discovered  that  Luke  par* 
poidy  plaOM  the  BuperUtiv*  bdbie  the  genitive  to 
express  thia  meaning:  lAw  eenmu  aatkt  fim  (i.  e.  of 
all  Roman  eensnses)  hffort  QuMmu  teeome 

and  that  there  l-i  heri'  an  aldtreviatcd  r  xpr-  "i<i!i,  as  is 
usual  with  the  comparative  degree,  which  they  would 
fill  out  thus :  TTfiu  ri}c  dwoypgfqc  ytvotiiyt(c  vyifio- 
vtvovnc'-T.X.  SBieiyiWOTttMqaaiilad  with  Luke's 
style  could  suppose  hrai  to  hare  wrlltoii  auch  jargon, 
and  expressed  tbi--  cntiiplirated  idea  with  words  which 
on  their  face  mean  someUiing  very  different.  This  is 
the  result  of  considering  a  hingiuge  only  !■  the  ] 
of  one's  atody,  not  in  that  of  living  interooarae. 

%  flewral  have  tried  conjectural  emendation  (e 
Bowyer,  Cridm!  CorijVrf.  on  thf  .V.  T.  i.  117  sq.).  Her- 
mann gives  as  another's  suggestion  K/>ov(04>,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Latin  Satuminna.  WUaton,  iViak  Jf. 
T.  (Lx>nd.  1745),  reads  afn;  >)  airoyp.  wp.  SanpyJiwo, 
tivrt'pa  fi  iyivtro  tjyip.  t^c  ^'V*  Kfp.,  L  Ttifjhtt 
n  n.tn.i  ti  f  tk  ploct  tchen  Satuminui  teas  governor  of  Syria, 
and  a  second  tmder  Qmriniu.  Bat  tbe  last  claiMe  has 
no  pertinence  here.  L.  Cappellna  and  Iluetius,  De- 
numstr.  Ewa^.  p.  781,  put  l^vivnXiev,  Qaiwtfhai^  cr  K. 
Ovapov,  Q.  Vanu,  instead  of  Qulrtena.  Q.  yatua  aa»' 

ceeded  Satnminus  B.C.  6  (fsee  JflBCphwa,  A«t.  xvii.  5. 
2 ;  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  9).  Michael  is,  EUeU.  M«  .V.  T.i.n, 
would  read  rp6  rr)c  after  itpwn]  (i.  e.  bffort  thai  under 
Qmrpmt,  tie,),  which  might  eaia^y  bava  dropped  oat 
(comp.  R.  Rounier,  Dimrt.  Saer.  AmH.  1790,  Mo.  4). 
Ii.  Venemn,  x9''Uctfr  t  Scholis  V(Jcl\  i.  70,  thou^rht  n'xTfi 
i;  aKoyp.  irittort}.  »/  (i.  e.  ctvripa)  iyirtro  tiyi^i^ 
etc.,  L  e.  This  tras  the  first  crnms ;  but  the  setxmd  took 
pk^MwimQmrimUttitc,  But  again  tbe  seoatiddaaaa 
boutofplaoa.  Yalaaiaa (ad  Enseh.  F.     i,  ff>  vodM 

at  once  write  Satuminus  for  Qnirini:<i.  All  «nch 
ciumges  of  tbe  text,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  una- 
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nimity  of  nutnuscripts  and  nuloot  (iM  QllWibMih  in 
lo&X  i«  oncritical  and  forced. 

B.  im«criag  iH  these  methodj  of  reconciliation,  eome 
h&n  rappoM  a  mlrtilro  or  miarccollection  on  Luke's 
part  (Ammoo,  Bibt  Tkeotop.  ii,  271 ;  Comm.  de  Cftuu 
Qmr.  ErUnKen,  1810;  I^htn  Jfsn,  i,  201  sq.  :  Tllie^.^, 
Krit.  Comm.  ii,  385 ;  StraiuS|  Lfbat  Jesu,  p.  262  sq. ; 
Weias«,  Kvantftl.  QmMdH^  i,  2(H  s(|.),  U  babg,  at 
the  tha«  of  writing;,  maiiT  yeui  since  the  oocorrence. 
So  Winer,  who  still  holds  the  census  as  a  fhct,  and 
thinks  Qairinus  may  liiivo  ((inductoii  it  (Ncandor,  I^- 
hen  Jesu,  p.  25 ;  Merer  on  Luke,  ii,  2),  the  only  error 
lieing  in  naming  him  governor  of  Syria  (comp.  AUet 
M(<iVaM*,1727,p.l20).  GartaiiilyitisiMttotMMp- 
poaed  that  Luke  here  reftn  to  th«  albeftt-maMoneA 
census  of  Quirinus  (Acts  v,  87),  and  Riiadates  it  thus, 
for  the  mention  of  it  in  Acts  nhows  that  ho  was  well 
••qiuinted  with  it;  and  even  in  ii,  2,  tlie  moAJbrH 
■MM  to  inqdj  tlw  other.— Winer,  ii,  292. 

4.  Aootficr  mods  of  Retting  over  fbe  dlfllenltT  is 
MWCtioncd  by  the  names  of  Calvin,  Valcsiu».  Wot- 
Hales,  and  others.  First,  changing  avri]  into 
■ij,  they  oljtiin  the  »c>nse:  "In  those  days  there 
ViBt  forth  •  daeiMfiNNB  Aagnataa  that  tfa«  wbol*  land 
dioald  bo  oarolM;  bat  tho  asroAaail  ttso^was  lint 
made  when  Cyrcnius  was  governor  of  Syria."  Thn 
■uppoaition  here  is,  that  the  census  was  (  titnincnced 
VndorSatorninua,  but  was  not  completed  till  twu  years 

odor  Qnirinus.  Dr.  BoUoMn  iAddU.  to  Cal- 
,  fa  **  CTnniiu")  objecto  to  this  vlow  the  entira  ab- 
sence <if  any  hi-torical  basis  for  it.  But  ho  niii=t  at 
the  time  have  ticen  unmindful  of  Hales,  who,  in  his 
Chronologjf  (iii,  48-58),  has  worked  out  this  explana- 
tion with  DMirethaalifai  osnal  can  and  luooeos.  Halee 
fomiadt  ao  thot  a  lltUa  botea  tha  Uith  of  Chritt, 
Herod  had  marched  an  amnr  into  Jkiabia  to  redress 
certain  wrongs  which  he  had  reoeiTod ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding had  been  »o  misroprei«ented  to  AngU!rtu»  that 
bo  wnXa  a  Yorjr  liaTsh  letter  to  Uorod,  tho  nibataoce 
of  wbieb  woe,  that  **haTfai;  bUborto  tnoted  biin  oa  a 
friend,  he  wmild  now  treat  him  a.s  a  ^nhjrrt."  ,\n'l 
when  Herod  sent  an  embassy  to  clear  himself,  the  em- 
porar  repeatedly  refused  to  hear  tbon,  and  00  Hofod 
traa  flmod  to  aabmit  to  all  the  wywiM  (mpavefuac) 
oflbred  to  hfan  (Joseph.  AmL  xtI,  V).  Now  It  nay  be 
colli'ct«}d  that  tho  chief  of  these  injnries  was  the  per- 
formance of  his  threat  of  treating  iiim  as  a  subject  by 
the  degradation  of  his  kingdom  to  a  Itoman  province. 
For  aoon  after  Jooephoe  incidentaUj  moDtioos  that 
<*tbo  whole  nadeo  ofdia  Jowa  took  as  oatii  oTMolitf 
to  Cxsar  and  the  king  jolatijT,  except  r.000  of  the  Phar- 
isees, who,  throutxh  their  bootility  to  the  regal  govern- 
ment, refused  to  t:ike  it."  The  date  of  this  transac- 
tioa  is  deterouned  bj  ito  having  hoen  shortly  before 
tha  deatli  of  Fhoraias,  and  oohidins  with  tba  lino  of 
this  decree  of  enrolment  an'i  nf  tho  birth  of  Christ. 
The  oath  which  Josephus  mentions  would  be  adminis- 
tered at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  usage  of  tho 
BooMMi  oonsua,  In  wUch  a  retom  of  pertons,  ages,  sad 
IMOpeities  was  reqaired  to  bo  made  open  oath,  imdor 
pi»naUy  of  confiscation  of  goods,  as  we  learn  from  Ul- 
pian.  Thiit  Cyrenius,  a  Ituman  senator  and  procura- 
tor, was  employed  to  make  this  enrolment,  we  learn 
not  only  from  Luke,  but  by  the  joint  testimony  of  Jua- 
tin  Mirtyr,  Julian  tlie  Apoetota,  and  Eosebioa ;  and 
It  was  made  while  Satnminus  was  president  of  Syria 
(to  whom  it  was  attributed  by  Tertnllian),  in  the  thir- 
ty-third year  of  Herod's  reign,  corresponding  to  the 
date  of  Clirist's  birth.  Cyrenius,  who  is  described  by 
Tadtns  as an  aetivo  ooldlor  and  rigid  oonnissionsr," 
was  well  qualified  for  an  employment  so  odious  to 
Herod  and  his  suhjects,  and  pn>bably  came  to  execute 
the  decree  wlt)i  :irnipd  force.  The  enrolment  of 
the  inhabitants,  ''each  in  his  own  city,"  was  in  con- 
fcrl^  with  tto  waiy  poU^  of  tho  Roman  Jurispro. 
dence,  to  prevent  insarractions  and  to  expedite  the 
boaineis ;  and  if  this  precantion  was  Judged  prodent 


even  in  Italy,  much  nmrc  mu^t  it  Iiavo  appeared  neo> 
eaamry  in  turbulent  provinces  like  Judsa  and  tialiloo. 
At  the  present  juncture,  however,  it  appeon  tliat  tlM 
census  pioeoeded  no  farther  than  the  first  act,  name, 
ly,  the  enrolment  of  persons  in  the  Roman  register. 
For  Herod  fent  his  trusty  minister,  Nicolas  of  Damas- 
cus, to  Itomc,  who,  by  his  address  and  presents,  found 
raoans  to  mollify  and  undeceive  the  emperor,  so  that 
he  proceeded  no  fsTtber  in  the  design  which  be  lisd 
entertained.  The  census  was  consequently  at  this 
time  hU-pi'iul(  d  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  c^irried  into  ef- 
fect upon  the  deposal  and  banisliment  of  Archelaus, 
and  the  settlement  of  Jadm  as  a  Roman  province. 
On  this  ooouion  the  tms^  Cyrenius  was  sent  agahi, 
as  prestdoDt  of  Syria,  with  an  armed  force,  to  confis- 
cate the  prri|M  rty  of  Arcliclaus,  and  to  complete  tho 
census  for  tlie  purposes  of  taxation.  This  taxation 
was  a  poll-tax  of  two  drachmss  a  head  upon  maloo  tnm 
fourteen,  and  femalos  tnm  twelve  to  rixtj'4lTe  years 
of  age—equal  to  aboot  fifteen  pence  of  oar  money. 
Tills  was  tlio  "tribute  money"  mentioned  in  JJiitt. 
xvii,  24  27.  Tho  payment  of  it  became  very  obnox- 
ious to  the  Jews,  and  tlie  imiiosition  of  it  occasioned 
tho  insnrroction  oador  Jndas  of  Qalileo,  which  Lake 
himself  deserfliet  as  havteg  occurred  **in  the  days  of 
the  taxinf;"  (Arts  v,  37).  By  this  statement,  connect- 
ed with  the  slight  emendation  of  the  text  already  in> 
dicated,  Hales  considers  that  "tho  Evangelist  is  crtt- 
ically  focoocilod  with  the  varying  aoooanto  of  Joio> 
phus,  Jostin  Uartyr,  and  Tortalliiui;  and  a  histoileal 
difficulty  satisfactorily  solved,  whii  li  li.is  hitherto  set 
criticism  at  defiance."  This  is  perhaps  saying  too 
much,  but  the  expUoatloO  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  that  has  yet  boon  ^voB  (Urdner's  CredMB^,  i, 
M8-^;  Wetftein,  Koindl,  mi  Campbell,  on  Lake 
ii,  2,  etc.). — Kitto,  s.  v. 

6.  Tho  preceding  explanations  all  render  Trpurrj, 
"first,"  as  an  adverb,  but  it  is  clearly  not  snsceptible 
of  such  a  ccMDstniction,  being  an  aJ^fdife  regularly 
qualifying  imyfHi^it,  evidently  fat  tiie  purpose  of 
(!i.stint:uisbin;;  the  present  "taxing"  from  a  subse- 
quent one  under  tlie  same  authority,  namely,  that 
mentioned  in  the  Acts.  The  writer  of  an  elaborate 
article  in  the  JomnuU  iff  Sacred  LUeraturt  (October, 
im)  indeed  vtrco  tint  Lake  ovgbt  to  bava  nid  4 

it-()-j(utpi)  >;  TrfMuri;,  and  adduces  many  citotioPl  to 
show  the  adverbial  force  of  Trfu^rof  ;  but  tlwse  are  fa- 
appropriate,  for  they  would  rather  require  the  render- 
ing "  thb  was  the  fint  taxing  that  took  place,"  etc.,  a 
aooao  equaUy  difllenlt;  and  Lnlm'e  dsrign  dooa  not 
appear  to  l>e  to  contra.'*t  fo  stronirly  the  two  taxings, 
since  they  were  in  a  measure  one,  tliis  tho  beginning, 
the  other  the  completion.  We  are  ili?ix>so(|.  therefore, 
to  adopt  a  modification  of  this  last  preceding  asplaaa' 
tkm,  and  Und  the  distinction  betwoea  tliaoe  two  dates 
in  the  verli  lyh'iro,  rendering  it  "effected"  or  com. 
plfled,  the  enrolment  having  only  \»en  btgtm  in  the 
present  case.  TIlis  will  combine  all  the  historical  no- 
tiooa  above  cited,  and  oirviate  all  the  objections  that 
fcava  boon  raised  to  the  explanations  of  this  difficult 
text  hitherto  proposed.  (See  Strong's  Harmony  and 
Kxpotition  of  the  Gorpels,  Append,  i,  p.  20.)  There  is 
the  jrreater  propriety  in  this  .^nlution,  iiiasiiuK  h  as 
Luke  hinuelf  not  only  elsewhere  alludes  to  tiie  later 
enibwonent  of  the  tax.roli  in  question,  bat  in  this 
very  passage  under  discussion  he  clearly  implies  it  by 
the  use  of  wouri).  fimt ;  the  rendering  of  wlilch  as  an 
advert)  ("'  tir>t  (ic<  urred")  makes  the  word  itself  either 
altogether  nugatory  or  positively  inapposite,  since  no 
later  census  of  the  kind  is  recorded  than  that  referred 
to  in  the  Acts.  There  can  be  no  good  philological 
reason  assigned  for  adding  thu  distinctive  term,  ex- 
cept to  throw  greater  stress  upon  iyivtro.  which  other- 
wise would  not  naturally  bear  so  strong  a  sense  as  the 
aieeafsbn,  under  tho  direction  of  Quirinus,  of  what  had 
already  t>een  inaugaratod  ijtfurn)  under  dlfiTerent 
anspioes  (see  AUbrd,  Or,  TuU  in  loc).   Tho  paren- 
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thotical  cbarartur  of  the  clause  U  proliaMy  the  Cflow 
oftliijt  somewhat  blended  antitiit-si>  in  it^  phnueolug}'. 
We  contmae  from  Winer,  b.  v.  Quirinus. 

6.  Umy  take  iiytivSiv  in  the  wider  BigntficaUon  of 
1^  oHMUve  offictr  ia  gemral,  IndadinK,  ftr  ImtaBM, 
tlie  procurators.  (So  Ca*aulion,  Extrcil.  Anttbatvn. 
p.  12G  sq. ;  Grotiiw,  B.  Cb.  Kichord,  in  Iken,  Nov. 
Thf$aur.  ii,  428  iq. ;  Magiiiini,  I'robl.  ck  Xntip.  Chrud, 
p.  260  iq. ;  G.  Wenudorf,  IM  cennt  quem  Cat.  Oct.  Au- 
gust, fecit,  YH»h.  l«n,  1710 ;  DejHng^  OlwrMt.  I,  l» 
Mj  ;  WethnacfUjipT-nffr.  v.  IlelnutadL  1787;  K.  Nahm- 
iiiaclu  r,  ut.  sup. ;  Volborth,  De  censu  Quifint,  Gotting. 
1785;  Hirch,  De  censu  Quiriui^  Havn.  1790;  Sanclc- 
ment*.  De  Vvlg.  JSra  Emend,  p.  413  iq. ;  MOnter,  Stem 
d.  ITeteN,  p.  88  sq.;  Kaiadar,  Lebm  /em,  ]».  tt,  and 
others.)  'fhe^e  suppose  that  Quirinus  held  this  cen- 
sus as  an  extraordinary  magistrate,  at  the  especial 
command  of  Augustus.  (Comp.  Fslicr,  Annul,  p.  530 
■q. ;  Wedel,  JJ*  cawt  Am^uL  Jena,  17U3.)  UOnter,  p. 
M  Mi^  luu  tlMwik,  tllMr  atihaciffhat  •strMnUaaij  m> 
gatps,  t>e^ide:<  the  chiefs  of  the  provinces,  were  som^ 
times  sent  for  sOch  special  duties,  though  perhaps  not 
all  the  instance*  adducc<i  •>}■  hiin  arc  valid.  If  we  are 
fully  to  believe  Jiwtin  M«rtjr,  Apol.  i,  44,  Quirinus 
araak  tuvra  heM  fh»  oenmit  wben  be  first  became  iin- 
Tpowoti  Vt  procurator  in  Judxa.  See  Cradner, 
fnl^.  f .  BnleU.  ins  N.  T.  i,  '2'M)  sq.  But  there  were  no 
procurators  in  Judna  In  HeriKl's  time.  We  nnist  then 
Buppose,  with  Crodner,  that  Quirinus  was  then  sent  to 
Maetiiie  aa  procoiator  of  Sjiim  efanplj  to  take  the 
oanana  of  tha  peopl«,wlMMa  numlwr  Auf^tos  wubed 
to  know.  Bnt  tbb  ti  simply  multiplying  hypotbeaea. 
Conip,  also  Huschkc,  p.  I'.i  sq.  This  \ifw  Mpiioars 
the  more  proliatde,  since  Quirinus,  who  was  a  favorite 
with  the  emperor,  was  then  in  the  East  on  his  comnii»- 
slon  (Tacit.  Atm,  in,  4B;  ii,  42).  Tbere  is  also  an  in- 
scription (Muratori,  Theimur.  Imeript.  i,  p.  670)  which 
states  ili.il  <>.  vEmil.  I'alii  ;iiiiiM  Secundu.".  liy  order  of 
QairiiniH.  lu  ld  a  census  in  Apamea  (in  Syria),  and, 
Ukowifie  liy  tuH  order,  conqaered  tbe  Iturivans  in  Let>- 
anon.  But,  though  tlie  word  ^f/iwv  ia  not  limited  to 
a  permanent  governor  of  a  province,  yet  Luke  conld 
hardly  u^e  sin  li  a  jihrjM-  an  this  ((/yt^ovti'oiTOf  rT/r 
Svpiat)  of  an  extraordinary  oflicer.  In  common  lan- 
guage this  could  only  mean  "beint/  tfinemor  of  Syriii" 
(mo  baaidaa,  Uuacbke,  p.  65  sq.).  Just  as  little  doaa 
Bengal  hit  the  mark  {Ordo  Temp.  p.  203)  whaa  ha 
makes  Quirinus  to  have  tilled,  as  govanort  att  Interim 
between  Satuminus  and  Varu^. 

7.  Asaoming,  on  tbe  authority  of  Luke,  that  an  en- 
nlaMBt  actual^  did  take  place  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord'a  birth,  a  modiflcatlaii  of  tha  last  fore^in^  hy- 
pothesis prncro'l*'  ti>  inakn  out  a  jirolt.iliility  that  Cyn-- 
nitts  was  then  joint  governor  of  Syria  along  witli  Sat- 
urninus.  It  Is  known  that  a  few  years  previous  to 
thii  data  Ydanniiia  bad  baaa  Joined  with  Satumuans 
■a  Hbm  procurator  of  that  province,  and  tha  two,  Sat- 
Uldnus  and  Volumniu<i,  are  repeatedly  «pf)ken  of  to- 
gatlier  by  Josephus,  who  styles  tliem  equally  govern- 
ora  of  Syria  {^Amt.  xvi,  9,  1 ;  9,  8).  Josephus  does 
not  mention  the  recall  of  Volonminat  bnt  there  ia  cer- 
tainly a  possibility  that  this  had  taken  |ilaea  befbre  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  that  Cyrcnius,  wbo  bad  already 
distinguished  himself,  had  been  sent  in  hia  place.  IIo 
mold  then  have  l)een  under  Satuminus,  a  t)yfft»!ty, 
**C0v«cnor,"  of  Syria,  Jnat  aa  Voltunaina  bad  bean  be- 
§m,  and  aa  Pilata  waa  aftarwarda,  of  Jndna.  That 
he  ^}i'iuM  hfTc  l)e  mentioned  ?urh  1  y  I.uke  rather 
than  Satuminus  is  very  naturally  acctmnted  for  by 
the  fact  that  he  returned,  tan  yeara  aflerwafda,  aa 
procurator  or  chief  govomor,  and  then  hold  a  second 
and  mora  fanportant  cenna  far  the  purpose  of  registra- 
tion and  t.ix.iti'>n,  when  Archelatis  was  deposed,  and 
Judasa  annexrd  to  the  h'oman  province  of  Syria.  The 
only  rc.il  olijecti^^n  to  this  solution  is  the  silence  of  all 
other  history.  But,  altboagb  profane  biatory  doea  not 
nSim  tha  iMit  af  Cytaoina  having  Ibnnariy  baan  (TOO* 


nrator  of  SjTin.  yet  it  does  not  in  any  way  deny  It; 
and  we  may  tbert-furc  safely  rest  upt>n  the  autliority 
of  the  sacred  writer  for  the  truth  of  this  fact,  just  as 
we  do  for  the  £bcI  of  the  exiatanoe  of  the  fizat  anrol- 
nantllaelf.— Kitta,a.T.  SaaSma. 

A.  W.  Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  in  his  Commmfntin  de  SfHa 
Romanorum  prwincia  a  C<r$ar«  .iurpisto  wl  T.  liupan- 
'  (tnum,  has  recently  shown  it  to  1-u  j  r  iliablo  that  Qui- 
rinua  waa  twiee  governor  of  Syria,  iliis  be  aupporta 
by  tiM  Mlowing  oonsiderations:  In  B.C.  9  Sentioa 
Satuminus  succeeded  M.Titius  in  the  province  of  Syr^ 
ia,  and  j^venied  it  three  years.  He  was  succeeded 
liy  r.  (Juinti'.ius  Varus  (Ju^eiili.  Ant.  xvii,  .5,  'J),  who, 
as  it  appears,  remained  governor  up  to  the  end  of  B. 
C.  4.  ThenoafiirwBid  we  lose  sight  of  him  till  he  ia 
appointed  to  the  command  in  Germany,  in  which  be 
lost  his  life  in  A.D.  7.  We  also  lose  »i>;ht  of  the  gov- 
ernor!* of  Syria  till  the  a]ipointnKiit  <.f  I'.  Siili'i' ius 
Quirinus  in  A.D.  6.  Now,  from  the  maxim  acted  on 
by  Augustus  (Dion.  Cass,  lii,  23),  that  nona  alMMdd 
bold  an  imperial  province  for  less  tluui  three  or  roan 
than  five  years,  Varus  cannot  have  l>een  governor  of 
Syria  during  tlie  twelve  years  from  H.C.  0  to  .V.H.  C. 
Wbo,  then,  were  the  misting  governors  ?  One  of  them 
haa  bean  foand — L.  Volnaiua  Satominiu,  whose  name 
occurs  aa  "  lagatna  Syria"  on  a  coin  of  Antioch,  A.D. 
4  or  5.  Bat  Ms  proconsulate  will  not  fill  the  whole 
time,  ;ind  <in'^  or  two  t;overnors  must  be  supplied 
tween  Varus,  ending  B.C.  4,  and  Volusioa,  A.D.  4  or  5. 
Just  in  that  interval  fSaUa  tim  eanaoa  of  Lake  ii,  3. 
Could  Qoirioua  have  liecn  governor  at  any  Buch  time? 
From  January  to  Au^mii,  H.C.  12,  he  waa  consul. 
Soon  after  that  he  triumphed  ov.  r  tlm  Homonadeoses 
(Tacit.  .4  nn.  iii,  AH).  Now  Zumpt  applies  tbe  exbaaaU 
ive  process  to  tbe  provincea  which  could  by  any  possi- 
bility have  been  under  Quirinus  at  this  time,  and  elim* 
inates  from  the  inquiry  Asia — Pontus  and  Itithynia— 
and  Galatia.  Ciliria  only  rf-main';.  But  at  this  time, 
as  he  shown,  that  province  had  l*een  reduced  by  suc- 
cessive diminutions,  had  been  sepanted  (Dion.  Caaa. 
liv,  4)  from  Cyprus,  and— «a  is  abown  by  tbe  biatocy 
of  the  misconduct  of  PIso  toon  afterwards,  wbo  was 
rhar^'od  with  ha\  in^',  ri-^  rx-pf)vemor  of  Syria,  attenijit- 
ed  a  forcilile  rcj>os8cvion  of  the  province  (Tacit.  Aim. 
iii,  12),  l>ecause  he  had  attacked  Celenderis,  a  fort  in 
Cilicia  (i5.  ii,  78-80),  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria. 
Thb  Zampt  also  confirms  hy  the  aecoants  in  Tadtoa 
(.-Infi.  vi,  -Jl  ;  xii.  r>.'))  of  the  (."lit.i',  a  seditious  tribe  of 
CilicLa  Aspcra,  who  on  two  occasions  were  repressed  by 
troops  sent  by  the  govamam  of  Syria.  Qnirinaa  flm 
appears  to  have  been  govanar  of  Syria  at  aaaN  ttan 
during  tUs  faterval.   But  at        timef  Wa  ftai 

him  in  the  Ea^t  (T.n  it.  .inn.  iii,  in  nmnection  with 
t  'n^sar's  campaij^n  |igainBt  the  Armeuiau!>;  and  thia 
cannot  have  been  during  his  well-known  governorship 
of  Syria,  which  baKan  in  A.D.6;  finrCainaCaMnrdiad 
in  A.D.  4.  Zompt,  by  argnmenia  toolong  tohaiapn- 
ducefl  here,  but  very  striking;  and  satisfactory,  ftzea 
the  time  of  bis  first  govenionihip  at  from  B.C.  4  to 
B.C.  1,  when  he  waa  succeeded  by  M.  I^oHtna,  pBallfc, 
a.v.  Thia,lMavaiTar,atiUlaavaa  adiaerapancyaf  «M 
or  two  yeara  batwaan  Ua  flrat  appointment  and  Chilat*a 

liirth,  >yliifh  cannot  l>e  brouj,'lit  down  5n  late  as  R.C 
4.  (.Sco  Luthcroth,  Rtj^enscment  de  Qfurinius  cn  Judrt, 
Par.  1865.)    See  Cewsi  s. 

Cyria  (Kwpm,  "lady,"  2  John, vat.  1,6),  a  Greok 
term  signifying  mittreu,  and  need  aa  anheaorary  title 
of  address  to  a  feniale  (so  Epict.  Fnrh.  40),  aa  in  Flng- 
lish.  But  in  2  John  it  appears  to  !><■  the  )iroper  narna 
of  the  distinguished  female  to  whom  John  directed  his 
epistle  (sea  Alfofd,  Gr.  Test.  voL  v,  prolog,  p.  185  aq.>. 
That  Cyria  waa  offcen  a  proper  name  of  fiNnalaaaBMnic 

the  Greeks  there  is  no  duulit  (Gruteri  Ttucr^t.  p. 
1127).  Others  regard  the  as8uciut<-d  term  tcXumg 
("elect")  as  a  proper  name,  q.  d.  FAfctn  (q.  v.), 
tta  word  in  qaaatioB  aa  ■  oamiion  title.  Sea  J« 
or. 
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CyriSCUO,  Mid  to  have  been  popo,  and.  aecoidiDg 
to  Bombh  tnditiaa,  to  luiv«,  for  Um  uike  of  St.  UiBol* 
and  k«r  11,000  BMltea,  IteMkn  «h»  papd  M  to  nif. 

fer  mBrtrrdom  with  them  at  Colojfne  (Auj^.  8th).  Hi« 
existence  is  prohaliljr  as  mythical  and  lictitious  aa  tluit 
of  thti  11, (XX)  virginn.  The  cliurch  and  college  of  St. 
Cyriac  (jhruMiy  St.  Diooysii),  at  MeoiiMiaeii,  near 
Worma,  dainu  to  bar*  poneaaad  Ua  raUea  ainee  the 
beginning  of  the  Wh  centun-. 

CyriaOQa,  patriarch  of  Conatantinople  at  the  end 
of  tb«  6th  centary,  and  raeceaaor  nfJoit  Jffwuitor  af- 

tor  5ft5,  t<»ok,  like  his  predecesfior,  tin'  title  of  I-iuko- 
oiKovfuvtKui^,  which  he  caused  to  tie  conflrnied  by 
A  council.  The  Romish  bishop,  Grei;i>n'  the  Great,  op- 
posed him  at  lint  withoat  ancoeaa,  but  by  giving  hia 
support  to  tba  naarper  Fbocw  he  Anally  gained  hia 
end.  :ind  r'yri.irtis  h.-id  to  renounce  his  title.  He  is 
■aid  to  liave  died  of  grief  in  tiOG. — ilerxog,  Real-Enc^ 
Hh|tiliWn,  m,  ttl. 

Cjrril  (St.")  CK  r.ii\Xnr\  nf  A lexntflria,  was  Ijorn  in 
Alexiindria  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  and 
wail  educated  under  his  uncle  Tlieopbilus,  binbop  of 
that  {Oace.  Theophiloa  died  in  412,  and  Qyril  was 
•leeted  petriaieh  of  JUextodria.  One  of  his  fitit  steps, 
accoHing  to  Socmtes,  was  to  plunder  and  nhut  up  the 
churches  of  the  Novutians  (Socr.  IJul.  ICccl.  vii,  7). 
He  le<l  on  a  furious  mob,  which  drove  out  the  Jews, 
who  had  ei\}ojed  Bwnijr  privikigao  ia  tte  city  for  ages. 
TUe  pfoeeadlng  esdtod  tfie  anger  of  Orestes,  the  gov- 
MBOr  of  the  city,  and  made  him  hnu  rTirtti  tin-  iinjl  i- 
Cable  opponent  of  the  bi.thop.  An  attack  was  made 
OB  the  governor  in  his  chariot  by  a  hand  of  600  monks ; 
■ad  one  wlio  aeverely  wounded  lilm  having  saAnd 
dea^  on  tiie  rack,  Cyril,  in  Us  chnidi,  pnmoaiieed  a 
enlogy  over  bin  l««1y  as  that  of  a  mnrtyr  (fvK-rates, 
1.  vii,  c  14).  He  'i9  uho  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Hypatia,  the  celebrated  daughter  of  the  mathematician 
ThMB ;  Imt  liia  share  in  this  atiod^  was  onlv  indi- 
laet  See  Htpatta.  The  titlas  of  Diaetar  ^<ile/n- 
earnation  .md  Chnv.jiiim  of  the  Virpin  have  been  given 
to  Cyril  on  art'oiint  nf  his  violent  dixpute  with  Nesto- 
rius.  "  The  condemnation  and  deposition  of  Nestorius 
liaTing  been  decreed  by  Pope  CeUotino,  Cyril  waa  ap- 
pointed to  ezeento  the  sentence,  fbr  which  1m  presided 
at  a  council  of  sixty  bishop-*  at  I'phrius.  John,  p,itri- 
aicb  of  Autioch,  having  a  few  ibys  aftcrwardn  hi  ld  a 
oomdl  of  forty-one  bishops,  who  supported  Nestorius 
•ad  aseoBunuicated  QyrU,  the  two  partiaa  appealed 
to  the  eutpeiw  Thoodostos^  who  forthwith  committed 
both  Cyril  and  Ncstorins  to  pri.«on,  w hcrr  they  remain- 
ed for  Rome  time  under  ri^^orous  treatment.  <'yril,  by 
the  intluence  of  Olestine,  was  at  length  liberated  and 
taatoced  (,481)  to  the  see  of  Alexandria,  which  be  retain- 
ed QBlfl  Us  death,  which  oecnrred  In  414"  (En<^.  Cy- 
clop, s.  v.).  See  Nestorii'h.  ('yril'i  ilix  friiial  writ- 
ings are  chiefly  on  topics  connected  with  the  contro- 
Vtrsiee  on  the  Trinity.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
plAadpal  treatises  t  J%mmni$  m  tk*  TrmUg,  intended 
as  a  completo  reltatation  of  Ariaaism.  In  Dialogufa  on 
tht  Inc'imtttion,  in  Fire  Books  affmnsi  yrstoriu*,  and  in 
an  ample  Commentaiy  on  Ht.Jokn's  GotpeL,  the  same 
subject  is  continued.  Ten  books  Offoitut  Julian  con- 
tain replies  to  that  empenr'a  tluree  books  against  the 
Gospels,  which,  if  Cyril's  quotations  are  fliifhftal,  were 
as  wealt  and  absurd  as  tbe  an*^w.  r«.  SnvrTitrm  I  ooks 
On  Wonkip  in  Spirit  and  Truth  .show  that  all  the  Mo- 
saittl  institutions  were  an  allegor}'  of  the  Gospel ;  "a 
proof,"  saya  Dr.  Adam  Clarke^  "how  Scriptare  may 
ho  tortured  to  say  anything."  Thfrteea  baeks  en  the 
Pndnttuek  an!  th  ^roph'ts  .ire  w  ritten  with  .1  simi- 
lar view.  Thirty  fiaschal  llitnilio  iiniimmre,  ns  cus- 
tomary at  Alexandria,  the  time  of  Ivi^tor.  Sixty<one 
^iati*t  nearly  all  relato  to  the  Meetoriaa  controvert. 
Qnil's  SftodiBot  JjtVtt  contains  tnalve  lelonn  curses 
Nestorius,  who  as  solemnly  replied  with  twelve 
against  CyvL   His  writings  abound  in  turgid 


praises  of  ^f.-iry,  tbongfa  he  did  not  hold  her  to  be  with- 
out sin.  "  The  history  of  none  among  the  CbristlaB 
fothen  h  more  disgraoeftd  to  tte  Gliristlan  character 

than  that  of  St.  Cvril  of  Alexandrhi  - — a  iiKin  nnniniler- 
atoly  aniliitioufi,  violent,  and  head.><troii(i  ;  a  I  re.  K  r  of 
i]i-iiirli.iiiri  s :  liaughty,  imp'  rinuH,  and  ns  uiitit  fir  ;i 
bishop  as  a  violent,  bigoted,  unskiilUl  theologian  could 
poesiUy  he— but  resolved  thai  If  the  mask  tnketlt  the 
earth,  the  violent  .«hould  have  possession  of  the  sees" 
(Clarke,  Succtssion  of  Sacrtd  Uierature,  ii,  137>.  "  Unt 
the  faults  of  bis  personal  character  .should  not  Mind 
us  to  the  merits  of  Cyril  as  a  theologian,  lie  was  a 
man  of  vigorous  and  acute  mind,  aad  eateasive  laam- 
ing,  and  is  clearly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  im- 
portant dogmatic  and  polemic  divines  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Of  his  contemjwraries  Tbcodoret  alone  was 
his  superior.  He  was  the  last  considerable  represent- 
ative of  the  Alexandriaa  theology  aad  the  Alexan- 
drian Cburcii,  which,  however,  was  already  Iteginning 
to  degenerate  and  stiffen  ;  and  thus  he  offsets  Theodo- 
ret,  who  is  the  most  leame<l  representative  of  tlie  An- 
tiochian  scbooL  He  aimed  to  be  the  same  to  the  doiv 
trine  of  the  ineamation  and  the  person  of  Christ  that 
his  purer  and  greater  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria had  been  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  cen- 
tury before.  Hut  lie  i)\  i  r-tr.iimMl  tin-  Mipranaturalixm 
and  mysticism  of  tlie  Alexandrian  theology-,  and  in  his 
seal  ftir  tha  reality  of  the  incarnation  and  the  unity 
of  the  person  of  Christ  he  went  to  the  brink  of  the 
Monophysite  error,  even  sustaining  himself  by  the 
wonls  of  Athana.oiuK,  tliou^;h  not  l.y  liN  ^[liril.  Kecause 
the  Nicene  age  hail  not  yet  lixed  Iteyond  uU  inter- 
change the  theological  distinction  Instween  oi  nia  and 
intionme"  (aehaff.ditnA  Bittory,  §  171).  The  best 
edition  ef  the  Optra  Ommia  of  Cyril,  in  Gi«ek  and 

I^tin  (Pari.«,  lfty<),  is  that  of  Au'l  ert  (7  vol>.  fid.). 
This  edition  is  followed  by  Migne.  in  lu»  I'ntritl.  Curftu 
C'tmflttm  ^viii-lxxvii).  His  Cimm.  in  J.urtr  Evan- 
gfHum  wss  m-edited  in  Latin  by  K.  P.  Smith  (Oxford, 
1858) ;  and  In  an  English  version,  by  the  same,  with 
notes  (Oxf.  1R59).  See  Clarke,  Snrntsifm  Siir.  IJl.  ii, 
137;  Cave,  Ui*t.  Lit.  .\nno  412;  Tillemont,  Mtmoires, 
xiv,  272;  Butler,  Liett  of  Saint*,  Jan.  28;  Keander, 
aHmk  Sittoq/,  U,  468-496;  Urdner,  Workt,  vol.  iv; 
Domer,  /Vrvow  o/CMtt  (Edinb.  trans.),  div.  I,  vol.  H. 

Cyril  (St.  1  (  Ki'i  iWot,),  ff  Jiruml'm,  is  nup|iosed 
to  have  been  boni  in  that  city  atx  ut  315.  lie 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Macarius  alx>ut  335,  and 
priest  by  the  patriarch  Maximos  about  816.  On  the 
deatt  of  llaxlmns,  Cjnfl  was  chosen  to  snccecd  Mm 

(A.D.  350).  A  luminous  :ippe:irnnce  in  the  heavens, 
called  the  "Apparition  of  the  ^'nm,"  is  said  to  have 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  episcopate  (Socrates,  WtL 
Bed.  ii,  28).  Bo  soon  became  Involved  in  diipataa 
with  the  Allan  Acadns,  bishop  of  Cnsarea,  who 
roenced  a  persecution  ajjaiiist  liini,  which  terniinuted 
in  his  deposition  by  a  council  in  :>o7.  He  was  re»t4>r«d 
to  his  see,  but  was  dep<>.•^•d  a  sccr)nd  time  by  the  Arian 
Coandi  of  Conatantinople  in  S60.  On  the  aceesdon 
of  Jnllan,  Cyril  retaroed  to  Us  bishopric,  bat  was  ex- 
pellcd  a  thinl  time  (.A.D.  3<T7),  Finally,  under  Tlie(v 
df>«ius.  h<>  was  restored  by  the  Council  of  Con>taiitmo- 
ple  in  '.\>^\,  and  died,  cleared  of  all  charges  against  his 
orthodoxy.  May,  886.  An  incident  noticed  liy  all 
the  biograpbera  of  StCyrH  Is  the  edebrated  attempt 
and  failure  of  the  emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Jews  at  .lerusalcm,  ostens-ildy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  their  religion,  but  really  with  the 
sinislsr  view  of  falaiiying  the  propbedce  respecting  its 
irreparable  destmctlen**  (sea  Or^fory  Nasln.  OnL  4 
iidrrri.  JtiUan  ;  Theffdorct,  Socrates,  Philostorfrins,  So- 
zomm,  and  bihhop  Warburton's  Dissertation  on  the 
subject,  p.  P8). 

"The  extant  writings  of  SC  CyrO  sre  in  the  Greek 
langnsge,  and  consist  of  dghleen  books  ef  dmelsssi, 
or  sermnn!<,  delivered  durinp  I.^nt  to  the  cateelitunens 
(called  before  baptism  Ulumiinaii')-^  five  similar  dis- 
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dcliverc*!  <lurln;;  Ea^-tor  wock  to  the  neo|lbjtet 
'  baptism,  called  JJtfttugogic,  bi  inj;  oxplAnatory  of 
the  mjatariea  of  the  Cbrutian  sac  niiiicnt.s ;  a  treatise 
M  voirds,  and  the  letter  to  CoafUuuiui,  hcaides  which 
teveral  homiliee  and  epistl«a  are  aomettuM  Impmpcr- 
Ir  inclinK'.l.  Kivitus  (lib.  iii,  c.  8,  9,  1<\  De  CgrilU 
Catedutibus)  coaKidt-rs  tlie  five  Mygtogogics  and  the 
Itttar  to  Con«tantius  us  »u|i(Ki.sititiuus ;  hut  by  Voaeina, 
Cars,  MUl,  WhittakM,  and  bishop  Bull,  (bajr  «•  »■ 
ceived  aa  genaina.  The  booka  of  CatoeheaM  an 
cruwded  with  quotations  fri)in  Scripture,  :iiid  tht;  styk- 
u  dull  and  tire«omely  prolix;  but  the  facts  they  cun- 
tain  relating  to  the  doctrines  and  dbdpline  of  the 
Eattam  Cbareh  in  tba  4Ui  eaatniTva  axtrMM^  in- 
taret^g  to  the  itadent  of  ChriaOui  udSqfMm.  In 
the  &T»t  Catechc«i<!  are  described  the  «fllKto  of 
titm.  The  fourth  ^ives  an  expoation  of  all  llie  Chri.4- 
tian  doctrines,  and  treats  of  nuoMniaa  questions  con- 
CerninK'  the  bo^jr*  *>al,  virginikjr,  liaCTlagc^  etc  lb* 
Bub8ci|ucnt  dboMraea  exbiMt  and  M^otn  it  belief  In 
tlie  niiraruloun  virtues  of  the  relica  oif  aiiDta,  which 
are  represented  aa  worthy  of  all  veneration ;  In  the  cf- 
teiqr  of  IMjail  and  MCtifices  for  the  dead ;  in  the 
powon  of  Qgorclioi,  coMacfatad  imction,  oU,  and  wik 
tar.  Chrietfana  are  axbortad  to  eroaa  tlienaalvea  on 
evcrv  ii  iM'iiTMi  and  action  throu^'hout  tho  d.iy.  The 
entliusiasiii-  aditnition  of  thi;  itoni*  displayed  by  St, 
Cyril  was  prcilmMy  owin^  to  his  otTiciating  in  the 
cborcb  of  tlia  Holy  Groea  in  Jornialeni,  wbeire,  aftar 
tiio  *  Invention  of  Ibe  Croaa,'  ft  iraa  doporfted  In  a  all* 
ver  case,  and  shown  l>y  tho  archbishop  to  thousand!* 
of  pil^ima,  who  each  took  a  little  chip  of  it  without 
occasioning  any  diminution  of  its  bulk !  A  descrip- 
tion of  tbia  eroM  la  given  by  Tonttie  at  the  end  of  Ua 
•dllint  of  Cyril'a  worka.  ffia  ddaf  theologleal  vork 

It  the  above-named  Kar;fy^ff<ic  ^wnsO/i«Vwv,  Cato- 
dieses,  deliverc*!  in  preimring  a  class  of  catechumens 
for  baptism,  and  it  h  the  finit  example  we  have  of  a 
popolar  compead  of  Cliriatian  doctrine.  The  per- 
petaal  Tirgini^  of  Mary  la  tanght  by  Cyril.  The 
;it  ifo  of  vir^nity  in  gpneral  is  extolled  as  equal  to 
th.it  of  angels,  with  an  a.^^^urance  that,  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  the  noblest  cn)wn8  will  be  carried  off  by 
the  virgina.  Tbe  reanrroctioa  ia  proved  and  iUnatnk- 
ted  by  the  atory  of  tbe  Phisniz*'  (OigliA  C^eb^mKa). 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  are,  Mille,  Optra  Omnia, 
GraK:o  ct  I^tine  (fol.,  1703,  with  notes,  indices,  and 
various  readings);  Toutt^e  (Benedictine,  Gr.  et  Jjit, 
Paria,  fol.,  1720) ;  alaa  In  Migne,  Patrolagim  Cm.  Grae. 
iroL  xxsfiL  The  CMaehaMa  an  given  in  Engliah  in 
the  Library  of  the  Fatheri(yo\.  ii),  Oxford,  1839,  8vo.— 
See  Clarke,  Succttti'm  Sat.  Litrr.  i,  279;  I-ardner, 
Worki,  iv;  Ncander,C'Au/vA  Hiitory,  ii,  ;»8;  Cave,  llitl. 

i,  211 ;  Taylor,  AneiaU  ChriiAam^;  Scb^yJiUt, 
^thtt  Ckriitian  Churtk,  §  168. 

Cyril,  St,  the  apostle  of  the  Slavi,  was  bom  in 
Thcssalonica  about  820.  His  original  mime  was  Con- 
stantiiie.  He  wum  educated  at  Constantinople,  where 
be  became  acquainted  with  Pbotina,  and  gave  for 
aome  time  lectivea  OB  pbiloeophy.  Ho  IImiiImw  i»> 
ceived  and  always  retained  the  name  **Tlm  Fidioa> 
opher."  After  some  time  he  took  orders,  became  a 
niutik,  iind  s'Kin,  \vith  hlrt  I'mtlier  Methodius,  with- 
drew into  solitude.  Ue  now  fell  out  with  Photius, 
defended  the  veneration  of  inia^,  and  wrote  against 
the  Mohammedans.  About  860  he  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  Michael  III  as  a  missionary  to  a  Tartar 
trilKS,  the  Chuzari,  which  at  tli.it  time  iuhuMted  the 
northern  shores  of  the  iilack  Sea  as  far  as  the  Low> 
•r  Tdga.  Jews  and  Mohammedana  Tied  whh  Chris- 
tian missionaries  to  gain  an  influence  npon  this  tribe, 
and  the  selection  of  Constantino  by  the  emperor  fl>r 
this  difhciiU  nii!<sion  indicates  tin-  lii-;h  reputation 
which  he  eqjoyed.  He  first  went  to  liherson,  acquired 
a  knowledije  of  tbe  langnage,  and  pnt  Irfmaelf  in  po«- 
I  of  aoBM  foUoa  of  Clemens  Romanns,  which  he 
itohnTadwign  eafried  with  bim  from  this  time. 


A  portion  of  tho  tril)c  embraced  Chriftlunity,  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  a  Christianization  of  tlie  wh<dc 
tribe  and  of  the  organlaation  of  a  national  Churcli. 
After  hiawtBra  to  Ccaatantinople  he  again  lived  with 
Us  brother  If  ethodins  tn  aacetle  rettreuient  ontil  he 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  as  a  missionary  to  the  South 
Slavic  tribes.  Both  Greek  and  Roman  missionaries 
bad  for  some  time  haoil  at  work  among  thhi  people, 
wliieh^aiudoas  to  pteasrve  ita  hnlapendaiBt  iiationaU 
Ity,  mtstrBStsd  bodli.  Gonelantine  gafaied  fbuSt  eonfl- 
dencc  by  <  oiivim  in  :  them  that  he  5ympatlilxcd  with 
tlieir  national  sentiments,  and  hud  in  view  nothing 
but  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  He  l>ecame  the 
founder  of  a  Slavic  literature  by  translating  Into  their 
language  portfoni  of  the  Safptnres  and  the  most  Im- 
pdmnt  liturgical  books.  For  this  pur|Kise  he  «>^«'d  nn 
atphalK't  wjiii  h  (  itluT  had  l>ecn  invented  by  him  or 
modified  from  >  i.i  ^the  "  Glagolitic")  more  ancient. 
Tbe  new  alphabet,  called  after  him  the  "Cyrillic," 
was  adopted  by  most  of  the  Eaatem  Slavi  (Unlgarians, 
Servians,  Bosnians,  SlavonLins,  Russians,  etr.),  bat 
suiijsecjuently  underwent  in  the  tscvtral  countries  a 
number  of  modiflcations.  By  prince  Kastislav  ha 
was  oaUed  aa  m  miuSmmry  into  the  Slavic  conntriM 
ontdde  of  the  Greek  e'mplra.  TUs  Kfesdslar  la  proh^ 
ably  the  "ame  whom  the  Germans  call  Ristices. 
the  founder  of  a  great  Moravian  empire  whose  ex* 
act  limits  cannot  at  present  be  defined.  Aboot  M8 
they  wrlved  at  tbe  court  of  Baatislav,  the  aant  of 
whteh  we  do  not  know,  bat  wfalefa  was  pvobsUy 
at  a  point  far  t<>  tlu-  south-east  from  the  preisent 
Moravia.  iJy  dis*!ieniinating  tbe  Scriptures  and  cel- 
ebrating divine  worship  in  the  Slavic  langnage,  they 
soon  founded  a  flouriahing  Slavic  Chnich  in  the 
tenitory  of  Rasttslav  and  odier  Punoidan  princes. 
When  p.ipe  Nir  holos  I  heard  of  their  successes  he  in- 
vited them  to  iiome.  In  868  they  followed  this  invi- 
tation, accompanied  by  many  disciple.^.  Their  Slavic 
Bible  and  Slavic  masa  attra^ed  great  attention,  and 
the  aneeasaor  of  mdmlaa  (who  In  tlie  meanwhile  had 
died),  Adrian  II,  received  them  with  marks  of  great 
favor.  They  presented  the  pope  with  the  relics  of 
Clemens  Romanus,  and  the  {^opc  approved  their  work, 
iodasive  of  the  Shivic  translation  of  tbe  Bible  and  tbe 
Blavk  liturgy,  and  dedared  his  InlMition  to 
the  new  cliurches  in  the  Slavic  provinces  as  nn 
pendent  ccele.'<ia>'tical  province,  under  Constantino  and 
Methodius  as  bishops.  But  Constantine,  who  felt  tbe 
end  of  hb  life  approaching,  prefened  to  remain  aa  a 
moDk  to  Rome,  aasnmed.  the  name  of  CyrH,  nnder 

whirh  hr-  h,T^  siiire  been  known  in  Church  hi«tory. 
and  died  a  few  weekw  later,  Feb.  14,  hi'i'J.  The  work 
of  evangelizAtion  was  c»ntinu«*ci  by  bis  brother  Jletho- 
dins.  The  works  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to 
CjM  (Apohgt  Jforaiw,ytenna,  lOO;  Optaembm  di 
Diction.  Venice,  1497)  are  spurious. — Herzog,  RtaUFn- 
njklnp.  iii,  223;  Schafarik,  Slav.  AlUrthAmfr,  ii,  471 ; 
Wattenbach,  Mtri'tgf  tur  Ijftchirhtt  der  chrisl!.  Kirch* 
M  Mdkrm  u.  BSkmrn  (Vienna,  1849) :  Aela  aanctomm, 
Mmi,  iL  14;  Dohrowsky, CgM mi  JMM (Pragas, 
tnS);  rUlsret  (Russian  bishop  of  Riga\  CgriUtu  tnd 
Mftthodimt  (German  transl.,  MttUu,  1847);  Mcl.car, 
Mi.*iii«n*  in  tkf  MiddU  Arjfs,  chap.  xiii. 

Cyril  Luoar  (Ctriu.cs  Locaru),  a  Greek  pa> 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  noted  far  bis  eibrts  to 

introduce  into  his  Church  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formed (Calvinistie)  churches.  He  was  bom  aboot 
l.^i>S  in  Canilia,  whicli  at  that  time  was  under  tlic 
sovereignty  of  Venice  and  the  diief  seat  of  Greek 
scholarship.  He  atndiBd  fbr  aevenl  yeara  In  Ten* 
Ice  and  Padua,  and  subsequently  made  a  Joomey 
through  several  European  countries.  In  Geneva, 
when'  ho  «taid  fur  Momo  time,  he  became  acijunint- 
cd  with  several  prominent  theologians  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  In  Lithnania  be  was  motor  of  a 
literary  institution  at  Ostrog,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  opposing  tbe  pn)|eGted  mioii  of  the  Greek 
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churches  of  Pohuid  and  Lithuania  vHh  Rome.  After 
bis  return  to  hk  natir*  land,  1m  «u  toon  promoted 
by  the  patrbtcb  of  Alenvdffai  to  tho  dhn^  of  an 

archimandrite.  In  160'2  (\vril  succceilcd  McVtius  as 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  \\  hilu  huldiiiK  this  pusitlon 
Ik'  i-urricd  on  an  active  correspondence  with  David  le 
Lea,  da  Wiklm,  aod  tbe  Bamoiwtnmt  Ujtenbogaert 
of  HollaDd,  Abbot,  arohUabop  of  Orataibarj,  Leger, 
pnif«'>TOr  of  Geneva,  the  repulilii-  of  A'<  nir<\  the  Swed- 
ish kiu^  Gu»t«vu8  Adulphu.H.  ami  hw  tliaiii  illor.  Axel 
Oxcnsticma.  Many  of  these  letters,  written  in  differ- 
•nt  langoagM,  an  stUl  extant.  Tbey  tbow  tbatQnil 


Of'Tom  (BUmlMd  JTa'mA,  cinis  [twice  vSrvb, 
Ezra  i,  1  lat.  claune,  2  rhnm.  xxxvi,  '^2,  28;  E'ira 
I,  1,  7,  8;  iii,  7;  iv,  3,  5;  Isa.  xliv,  2»;  xlv,  1 ;  Dan. 
i,  21;  X,  1;  Chald.  id.  Ezra  v,  l:!,  II,  17;  vi,  3, 14; 
Dan.  Ti,  28;  Greek  Kvpoc,  as  in  1  Ewlr.  ii,  8;  iv,  44, 
57;  71,  78;  vi,  17,  SI;  isr  the  old  Pente  JTiirnl. 
supposed  by  the  (Jreeks  to  mean  the  tun  [rtesins", 
Pen.  Exc.  49;  Piutarrh,  Artivr.  7],  Inil  rather  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  Kuru,  of  unknown  signif., 
Kawlinson,  Herod,  iii,  455X  origiiiaUy  called  AgroAy 
Ut  {'Aypafarric,  Strabo,  zr,  7S9;  fM  Boo8iini0n«r,  AU 
terth.  I.  i,  ."^,7  ).  th.  I  (  lehrated  Pcn*ij»n  kinK(D^O  TjVjTa) 
and  oonqneror  of  iiabylon,  who  promulgated  the  tint 

  _         _       _   edict  fbr  tbe  mtomtleii  of  tlie  Jews  to  doir  own  land 

puClishcil  in  the  Wc5t.T«"countries,  and  's^nt  Miveral  \  ^Jf  ''^ }: h !}^,:\    "  ^"  of  a  dream.  A.ty- 

jroang  men  to  fingland  to  get  a  tbocough  theological 
Tba  frienda  of  Cjpril  in  Ooaateatliiople, 


of  the  Protestant  Heformation.  He  sent  for  nil  the 
importunt  works,  Protestant  and  Kumnn  Catholic, 


the  English.  Dntch,  ami  Swrrli-h 
amhoMadors,  endeavure<i  t<>  elevate  (.'jtII  to  tlie  patri- 
ari'lial  sfe  of  Coii.itantin()]ile.  Thi-y  would  have  sac- 
oeeded  in  1613,  after  the  banishmeat  of  tbe  patriarch 
TImotiieiia,  bal  Idt  tfM  vawBHagnaM  of  Cym  to  pay 
the  amount  demanded  by  the  Turkish  goTemment 
After  the  diuith  of  Tiniotheus  in  1C2I,  be  was  elected 
his  suci-es.Hor  I'V  n  unitnitnous  vote  of  the  synod.  His 
lUe  as  patriarch  was  full  of  ricisaitodes.  Tbe  Jesoiti, 
in  nnioQ  with  tbe  agents  of  Fkanoe,  eevenl  Hbos  pfl»- 
cured  his  haniahment,  while  his  friends,  supported  by 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Protestant  powers  in  Constun- 
tiii'ipli',  obtained,  l>y  means  of  large  sums  of  njoncy, 
hiii  recall.  During  all  these  troalilea,  C^-ril,  with  re- 
markable energy,  pursued  tbe  grsat  task  of  his  life. 
In  1627  he  obtained  a  printing-press  from  England, 
and  at  once  began  to  print  his  Confrsskm  of  Paitti 
and  hevLTul  catethi-ni^.  Itut,  before  thi  »-  ikx  umcnts 
were  reody  for  publication,  the  printing  ehtal'ltthment 
was  destroyed  by  the  Torkish  government  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Jeaoits.  Cyril  then  sent  his  Confes- 
sioo  of  Faith  to  Geneva,  where  it  appeared,  in  1629, 
in  the  Latin  languii^'<',  ihi<1it  the  true  name  of  the 
author,  and  with  a  ilciiiration  to  C'ornelius  de  Haga. 
It  CNaled  titroughoiit  Europe  a  profound  sensation, 
md  nuuy  were  inclined  to  legud  lias  spurious.  Cy- 
lil,  however,  openly  oonfbBsedfheanfborship,  pnldish^ 
in  l(>.'j->  a  Greek  edition  of  the  ("oiifi'^Mdii,  Litnl  in  l(jS6, 
in  a  letter  to  the  professors  of  (ieneva,  declared  Itis 
concurrence  bk  tb*  principal  dootrinas  of  th*  Bafonned 
Cbnicb.  Uan7«|i|miente,lioii«f«r,  new  fosa  against 
hfan  tn  the  Greek  Cboicb,  and  in  1888  a  sjmod  eon- 
Tened  at  Constantinojilc  to  try  him.  Put,  Itefore  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  the  .lanUnaries  arrested  him  Ity 
order  of  the  gorerament,  carried  him  to  n  boat,  stran- 
glad  him,  and  oast  tba  ootpaa  into  tbe  sen.  Soma 
mends  Iband  flie  corpse  and  boried  H  upon  an  Mand, 
and  ten  years  Inter  a  solemn  funeral  was  held  ;it  Vuxx- 
stantinople.  bcvcral  synods  condemned  the  innova- 
tions aHempted  hy  CttO,  but  tbe  Confasekm  of  fUtb 

Tbe  Confcasloo  of  C^^vil  nses  of  tbe  proeesilon  of 

tlie  Holy  Spirit  the  compromising  fonnula  ik  tov 
■  irarpi'i'  u  v'toi-  (a  patre  per  JiJiutn').  It  teaches  abso- 
lute predestination,  denies  moral  freedom  prior  to  re- 
gano'atkin,  declares  itron^y  against  tbe  rii^ts  claim- 
ad  by  the  popes,  and  acknowledges  enlr  two  saera- 

nwnt'*,  baptism  iinil  the  Lnr  Ti  .Snpper.  It  riTomrnnn'U 
tbe  reading  of  the  liililc,  dihtinguisbes  the  canonical 
from  the  deutcro-canonical  Imoks,  and  rejects  the  Ten- 
antten  of  images.  It  has  been  pobUabed  by  Kimmel 
fai  Ms  Libri  irymW.  eeekt.  Grmem.—'them.  Sndth,  Col- 
lectanra  de  (yHU'i  I.nr/jri  (T/ond.  1707) ;  Bohnstedt, 
De  Cyrillo  /.«o(n  (Halle,  1724) ;  Wvnoft,  Reol-Ency- 
klop.  viii,  638 ;  Pichler,  (if  kichtf  det  /'loleMnntitmta 
im  dtr  Qriemtaiudum  Kirtkt,  etc  (Mnnkb,  U62,  8to)  ; 
Stanley,  Emkm  Chinkt  PHmettkm  JBwfcn,  t,  812; 
Murdoch  s  HoihdaH CSknvft  BUttnh  V^9ia,mk»b 
(N.  Y.  lt<W> 


ages,  it  is  said,  dci^igued  the  death  of  his  infant  ^rand- 


Synbolkal  Fignrs  ef  f 
meatOfUd  bh  " 


I  ifnm  the  FsrsepeUtui  MoBn> 
)  tai  cuudfoim  Chaneten. 


son,  but  the  child  was  spared  by  those  whom  he 
charged  with  the  commission  of  tbe  crime  (Uerod.  i, 
109  sq.),  and  Cyrus  grew  np  in  obscurity  under  the 
name  of  Agradutes  (.Stnil).  xs  ,  Ti'lO.  Ili>  ri  iil  |iaren- 
tage  was  discoTered  by  tbe  imperious  .'spirit  which  be 
dispUysd  while  yet  a  boy  (Bond,  i,  114),  and  when 
ba  gmr  np  to  manbood  bk  oonmge  and  geohu  pfaMsd 
him  at  the  bead  of  tbe  Pendans.  The  tyranny  of  As- 
tvttges  bad  at  that  time  alienated  a  large  faction  of 
the  Medes,  and  CjTua  headed  a  revolt  which  eniled  in 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  I^Ie<!i«n  king,  H.C.  &/)9, 
nanr  PasaiUKbe  (now  Hnrgb-Anb)  f  Strabo,  xr,  780). 
After  oonsMldstinglbe  emptrs  wUdi  be  tfnia  gdned, 
CjTus  entered  on  that  career  of  coiiqntv<t  whirh  has 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  East.  In  H.C.  64(3  (?)  he 
defeated  Cram,  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  tba 
prixeof  bbsnocess.  While  Us  gsnenlBatpngns  una 
engaged  tn  completing  tbe  ndnetion  of  Am  Minor, 

CvniR  furni  i!  his  .iriiii  .igainst  the  BabyhiniMn?.  nnl>- 
ylon  fill  U  forc  iiis  army,  and  the  ancient  Nonunion!* 
of  Assyria  were  added  to  bla  empire  (B.C.  5%4).  Tlie 
oonqoest  of  Bahjlon  opened  the  way  far  greater  do- 
sigm.  It  is  probnUo  tbnt  Cyrus  pi  annsd  an  invarien 
of  E^rrpt;  and  there  are  traces  «f  <  iin;>:iigns  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  in  which  he  appears  to  h.<ivu  attempted  to 
extend  his  power  to  the  Indus  (Ctesias,  Pen.  c.  5  sq.). 
AAerwarda  be  attacked  the  Massagetje,  and,  acoord* 
ing  to  Heindotos,  (1,  HA ;  comp.  Josepbns,  Ani.  zi,  1; 
1),  he  fell  in  a  battle  a^iainst  them  l!.r.  fi'.'D  (Clinton, 
i  Fa»t.  HeU.  ii,  <KI1  sti-).   His  tomb  is  still  shown  at 
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PftAor^dn  (Arrian,  Exp.  At.  vi,  29),  the  scene  of  hia 
flnt  decisive  victory  (lUwIinson,  Herod,  i,  278). 

**  It  U  Impossible  to  insist  upon  the  details  of  the  oat- 
liae  tbuB  sketched.  Ill  llw  tiim  of  Uaodotw  Cynw 
HBt  alTCs4y  reKarded  w  tfw  mtioiMl  bero  of  Pnria, 
•nd  his  history  had  recciv(><l  various  popular  embcl- 
Ushmenta  (Uerod.  i,  95;  comp.  iii,  18,  1G*J;  Xenoph. 
C^rop.  i,  2, 1).  In  th«  HXt  entoiy  Xenophon  choae 
him  aa  the  hero  of  bis  romnnco,  and  iut  and  fiction 
became  thencefbrth  bop<-lcs»ly  conftiaad  fai  ehudeal 
wrltcm.  But,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  dt«Uil«  of 
his  actions,  the  empire  which  he  left  is  the  best  record 
of  bis  power  and  plans.  Like  an  Oriental  Alexander, 
bo  ahnad  at  unirersal  domioioa  {  and  the  influence  of 
Fnrfa,  tike  that  of  Greece,  iorrlTod  tbe  dynasty  from 
which  it  sprung.  In  every  aspect  the  r<M^;n  of  Cyrus 
marks  an  epoch  in  universal  bUtory.  The  fjH  of  Sar- 
dls  and  BalqrUn  ma  tba  atarting-jioint  of  European 
Ufc;  and  H  la  a  dngnbur  oofaicidence  that  tbe  begin* 
ning  of  Ckoebn  art  and  phOosophy,  and  tibe  fbniida* 
tion  of  tli<!  Ri.m  in  conititution,  synchronize  with  the 
triumph  of  tbe  Arian  race  in  the  K:ist  (Niebuhr,  Grsch. 
Au.  p.  232)."— (Smith,  s.  v.)  The  following  points 
demand  eapaeial  oonaideration  (oar  atatemoota  on 
wbicb  are  eblafy  drawn  flrem  KItto  and  Smttb) : 

1.  //i<  P  irrnt  igf. — Herodotus  (i,  107)  and  Xenophon 
(Cj/rtiji.  i,  2,  1)  a>;ree  that  he  was  son  of  Cambyses, 
prince  of  I'er»ia,  and  of  .Mamiane,  danghter  of  Astya- 
gea,  king  of  the  Median  empire.  In  an  Aasyrian  in> 
•eription  he  is  called  tbe  **  aon  of  Cambytea  tbe  pow- 
erful  kins"  (Rawlinson,  ff'i-o^l.  i,  19  0.  (^tcsias  denies 
that  tbcre  was  any  reliitiitnthip  at  all  l)«tween  Cyrus 
and  Aftya^jes  (Prrt.  Krc.  J).  Acconling  to  him,  when 
Cjrrus  bad  defeated  and  captured  Astyagea,  be  adopts 
hfan  aa  a  gnndlbtbar,  and  imreated  Amjrtb,  or  Amyn- 
tis,  the  daughter  of  Atty&s^*  (whose  name  Is  in  all 
probaltility  only  another  form  of  Mand.iiie),  with  all 
the  honors  of  <iii('eii  dowa^iT.  Hi^  nKjcrt  in  so  doing 
was  to  facilitate  tlie  submiasiou  of  the  mora  distant 
parte  of  tba  empire,  which  wore  not  yol  oonqnofod; 
and  he  reaped  excellent  fruit  of  his  policy  in  winning 
the  homage  of  the  ancient,  rich,  and  remotii  province 
of  I{;n  tri.i.  Cb'>i;is  add-*  that  <'vru'i  Hfti  rwards  mar- 
ried Amytis.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  tbe  latter  account 
is  by  far  the  more  historical,  and  that  tbe  etoiy  M. 
lowed  by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  is  that  which  the 
eoartiers  published  in  aid  of  the  Persian  prince's  dc- 
dgns.  Yet  lliere  is  no  rca-Min  for  dnulitin^  tliat,  on 
the  father's  side,  Cyrus  belon^ol  to  tbe  Acbsmenidai, 
the  royal  clan  of  the  military  tribe  of  the  Persians. 
See  SartoriuB,  De  ratioiub.  cur  in  fxpm,  vita  et  rtL  geM. 
Cyri,  Xmophonti  potiiu  quam  Uerodol.  tit  eredeiuhim 
(l.iiliben,  1771).  A  dilTeront  view  is  taken  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  CUiM.  IHog.  s.  v.    S*>o  Dakius  (thk  Mede). 

S,  Hit  Elevation  to  the  TTtrone. — It  was  the  frequent 
pnctico  of  the  Persian  monarclu,  and  probably  there- 
fine  of  the  Modes  before  them,  to  choose  the  pro%'in- 
Olal  viccri<v-  fn^n  the  n>y:il  fimiliHs  of  the  subject 
nations,  and  tlicreby  to  leave  to  the  vanquished  much 
both  of  the  semblance  and  of  the  reality  of  fteedom. 
TUa  will  bo  raffldMit  to  aeeonat  fcr  the  first  steps  of 
Cjras  towarda  omtnenee.  But  as  the  Persian  armies 
were  at  that  time  com|x«ieil  uf  rmlcr  .un!  Iipaver  men 
than  the  Medes  (indeed,  to  this  day,  tbe  men  of  Shi- 
rla  are  proverbially  braver  than  those  of  IsfnhanX  tbe 
aoeonnt  of  Xaaopbon  is  credible,  that  in  tbe  gener- 
al wan  of  tbe  empire  Vyntt  won  tbe  attachment  of 
the  whole  urmy  l>y  his  bravery;  while,  ns  Herodotus 
tells,  the  atrocious  cruelties  of  Astyages  may  have  re- 
^todtholnartS  of  the  Median  nobilitv.   See  Persia. 

8.  ZVoanUba  ^Ifts  Em/in fivm  ik»  M«du  to  At 
Aninni.— XeoopbonVi  romattM  omlta  the  ftet  that 
the  transference  of  the  empire  was  effected  by  a  civil 
war;  nevertheless,  the  same  writer,  in  liis  AHtif»ui», 
confesses  it  (iii,  4,  7, 12).  Her.Mlotiis,  (  tesias,  Isocrn- 
tea,  Strabo,  and,  in  lac(^  all  who  allode  to  the  matter 
a»  all,  agNO  that  Uwaaao.  la  Xaoaphoa  (/.  c.)  wo 


find  the  Upper  Ti;Ms  to  have  been  the  seat  of  one 
campaign,  where  the  cities  of  I^ris&a  and  Mespila 
were  besieged  and  taken  by  C>tus.  From  Strabo  wa 
loam  that  tba  dooiaiTO  baMla  waa  foogbt  on  tbe  apot 
where  Cjma  aftarwatda  boih  PluargadB,  in  Psrria, 
for  his  native  capital.  This  agrees  with  Tlrrod«itu-i"s 
account  of  two  armies  being  successively  lost,  which 
may  mean  tint  the  war  was  ended  in  two  campaigns. 
Yet  Ctaalaa  lapwianta  AstTagea  aa  finall/ oaptand  hi 
the  palaeo  of  Bebataaa.  Cyras  (saya  Horadotos)  did 
Astyages  no  harm,  liut  kept  him  by  his  side  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  Cte.sias,  however,  states  that  be  was  first 
ma<le  ruler  of  the  liarcanians,  and  afterwards  ra or- 
dered by  a  eonach  aent  by  Cyraa  to  bring  him  bona 
to  riah  Ms  Ihmlly.  The  data  of  tbe  aeeeasion  of  Cf* 
rtis  is  fixed  !)y  thr»  unanimous  consent  of  the  ancient 
cbronologers  as  occurring  in  B.C.  bb'H  (Africanns,  up. 
Eutrb.  X,  10;  Clinton,  ii,  a.  an.). 

Tba  Medaa  wws  by  no  means  made  aabject  to  tba 
PUnriana  at  flrrt.  It  b  highly  probablo  that,  aa  Ha. 
rodotus  and  Xenophon  repre«eiit,  m;iny  of  tlie  noMr-st 
Medes  side<l  with  Cyrus,  and  during  his  reign  the  most 
trusted  generals  of  the  armies  were  Medes.  Yet  even 
this  hardly  oxplaias  the  pbrnoaienon  of  a  Darioa  tba 
Made,  who.  In  the  hook  of  Daalel,  fbrtwoyaanhoUa 

the  government  in  Habylon,  after  the  capture  of  the 
I  city  by  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Indei-d.  the  Lin- 
gnage  nsed  concernint;  the  kin;;dom  of  Darius  might 
be  esplainod  aa  Oriental  hyperbole,  and  Dariua  be 
soppoaed  to  hava  baea  a  nei«  aatiap  of  Bnbyloa, 

were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Cynis  is  clearly  put 
forward  as  a  succeuor  to  Darius  the  Mede.  )Iany 
have  been  the  attempts  t«  reconcile  this  with  the 
cuireat  Oroeian  aoooanta ;  but  there  ia  one  on^ 
that  baa  the  least  pkoalMmy,  vb.  that  wUcb,  wftb 
Xenophon,  tenches  that  Astyages  had  a  son  still  Hv- 
int?  (whom  Xenophon  calls  Cyaxares),  and  that  tliis 
son  is  no  other  than  Darius  the  Mede;  to  whom  Cy- 
rus, by  a  sort  of  nephew's  piety,  conceded  a  nominal 
aapnaiaey  at  Babylon.  See  CrAXAmaa.  In  the 
reign  of  the  son  of  C\tus  the  depression  of  the  Medaa 
proltably  commenced.  At  his  death  the  Magtan  con- 
spiracy took  fdace,  after  the  defeat  of  which  the  Me<Ies 
1  doabtleas  sunk  lower  still.  At  a  later  time  they  made 
I  a  goBoni  iBaametloB  agalnat  tbe  Fsnian  powar,  and 
its  suppression  seems  to  have  brought  them  to  a  level 
I  with  Hyrcanians.  lijictrians,  and  other  vassal  nations 
I  which  spoke  the  tongue  of  Persia ;  for  the  natitnis  of 
the  poetical  /ran  had  only  dialoctual  variations  of  laD« 
go  age  (Strabo,  sv,  2,  p.'8Il).   See  Media. 

4.  MiKtary  Cartfr  ofCynu.—Tbm  deaerfptions  girea 
us  in  Ctesias,  and  in  Plutarch's  Artaxerxea  (the  lat- 
ter prolmbly  t:»keii  frmn  Ctesias).  i  niin  rning  the  Per- 
sian mode  of  tightiug,  are  quite  JJnmeric  in  their  char- 
acter. No  akiU  seems  to  lie  needed  by  tbe  general; 
no  tactics  are  thought  of:  he  does  his  duty  best  by  bo- 
having  as  the  bravest  of  common  soldiers,  and  by  act- 
in^;  tli<'  iL-vrt  of  <  li.iiii|ii<>n,  like  ;i  kiii^ht  in  the  diiyi  of 
chivalry.  We  cannot  su|)|Hxse  that  there  was  any 
greater  advance  of  the  military  art  in  the  days  of  Q^- 
rus.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  he  subdued  tbe  Lydiana, 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Raltylonians :  we 
may  doiil>tle-"i  ihld  Sii-i;m:i.  wliicli  must  have  \m^ct\  in- 
corporuted  with  his  empire  l)eforo  be  commenced  hia 
war  with  B.ibylon ;  where  alia  ha  flxad  his  military 
capital  (Snsa,  or  Sbushan),  as  more  eentral  for  the  n*. 
cemities  of  his  adminlstnitinn  than  PamrgadsB.  Tot 
the  latter  city  continued  to  l>e  the  tn'Te  sacred  and  he- 
loved  home  of  the  Persian  court,  the  place  of  coroaSk- 
tion  and  of  sepulture  (Stral«\  xv,  B,  p.  818;  and  flat. 
Artta.  iait.).  All  Syria  and  PhcBaida  appear  to  hava 
oome  over  to  Cyrus  peareahty. 

With  re^.ird  to  th'-  rer»i;iti  war*.  t1ie  f.^w  fact'  from 
Ctesias,  which  tbe  epitonvator  has  e.xtracted  as  differ- 
ing from  Herodotus,  carry  with  them  high  probability. 
He  states  that,  after  laoaiviBg  tba  aabmission  of  tha 
Bactriaua,  Cyraa  laada  war  an  tttSMdus,  a  Scythhw 
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(i.  e.  ■  Slavonic)  people,  who  seem  to  hare  dwelt,  or 
perhaps  rather  roveil,  a!oDf{  the  Oxu»,  from  Uokhura 
to  Khiva;  and  that,  after  alternate  Fucccstes  in  battle, 
he  attached  the  whole  nation  to  himself  in  faithful  al- 
letdAncc.  Their  king  is  called  Aroorgcs  by  Ctcsias. 
They  are  undoubtedly  the  same  people  that  Herodotus 
(vii,  64)  calU  A  myrgian  Sacians ;  and  it  is  highly  prol>- 
ablo  that  they  gave  to  the  di«trict  of  Margionu  '\X»  name. 
Their  women  fought  in  ranks  aa  systemutically  as  the 
men.  Strabo  has  cursorily  told  as  of  a  tradition  (xv, 
2,  p.  807)  that  Cyrus  escaped  with  but  seven  men 
thrt>ui?h  the  deserts  of  Ge<lro«ia,  fleeing  from  the  "  In- 
dians"— which  might  denote  an  unsuccessful  war 
against  Candahar,  etc.,  a  country  which  certainly  was 
not  reduced  to  the  Persian  empire  until  the  reign  of 
Darius  HyittaspLs. 

The  closing  scene  of  the  career  of  C\tus  was  in  bat- 
tle with  a  people  living  on  one  or  both  banks  of  the 
river  laxartes,  now  the  Syr-deria.  Herodotus  calls 
the  enemy  the  Massagetana,  who  roametl  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  river:  according  to  Ctesias  it  was 
the  Derbices,  who  seem  to  have  been  on  the  south. 
]k)th  may,  in  fact,  have  combined  in  the  war.  In 
other  respects  the  narrative  of  Ctesias  is  l>eyond  com- 
parison more  credible,  and  more  agreeable  with  other 
known  facts,  except  that  he  introduces  the  fiction  of 
Indians  tcUh  eUjihanU  aiding  the  enemy.  Two  battles 
were  fought  on  successive  duys,  in  the  former  of  which 
Cyrus  was  mortally  woundctl,  but  was  carried  off  by 
his  people  (U.C/.  520,  according  to  Clinton).  In  the 
next,  the  Sacian  cavalry  and  the  faithful  Amorges 
came  to  support  him,  and  the  iVerbices  sustained  a  to- 
tal and  bloody  defeat.  C^tus  died  the  third  <lay  after 
his  wound :  bis  l>o<ly  was  convej'cd  to  Pasar^adm,  and 
buried  in  the  celebrated  monument,  which  was  broken 
open  by  the  Blacedonians  two  centuries  afterwards 
(Strabo,  XV,  3).  A  description  is  given  of  the  tomb 
in  Arrian  (vi,  29):  it  was  a  neat  quadrangular  edifice, 
with  a  low  door  leading  into  a  little  chaml>er,  in  which 
lay  a  golden  sarcophagus,  containing  the  body  of  Cy- 
rus. The  inscription,  reported  by  Aristobulus,  an  eye- 
witness, is  this:  "O  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  who  acquired 
the  empire  for  the  Persians,  and  was  king  of  Asia. 
Grudge  me  not,  then,  this  monument,"  It  is  gener- 
ally suppo8e<l  to  have  perished,  but  Sir  K.  K.  Porter 
has  sought  to  identify  it  with  an  extant  building  known 
by  the  natives  as  that  of  "  the  mother  of  Suleiman" 
{TrareU,  i,  49H).  His  name  is  found  on  monuments 
at  Mnrghab,  north  of  Persepolia  (Hock,  Vet.  Med.  N. 
Pers.  Monum.'). 


gappo«ed  Tomb  of  Cyrus. 


5.  Comiuet  and  Itelatiofu  of  Cyru$  tou-ardt  the  Jeirt. 
— Hitherto  the  great  kings,  with  whom  the  Jews  had 
been  brought  into  contact,  had  been  open  oppressors 
or  seductive  allies  ;  but  Cyrus  was  a  generous  liliera- 
tor  and  a  just  guardian  of  their  rights.  An  inspired 
prophet  (Isa.  xliv,  28)  recognised  in  him  "  a  shepherd" 
of  the  Ixjrd,  an  *' anointed"  king  (Isa.  idv,  1 ;  ntj-S, 


Meuiah) ;  and  the  title  seemed  to  later  writers  to  in- 
vent him  with  the  dignity  of  being  in  some  setife  a 
type  of  Christ  binisi-lf  (Jerome,  Comm.  in  Ita.  xlv,  1). 
His  successes  are  connected  in  the  prophecy  with  their 
religious  issue ;  and  if  that  appear  to  bo  a  partial  view 
of  history  which  represents  the  restoration  of  a  poor 
remnant  of  cuptive  Israelites  to  their  own  land  as  the 
final  cause  of  Mb  victories  (Isa.  xliv,  28-xlv,  4),  it  may 
be  answered  that  the  {lermanent  effects  which  Persia 
has  wrought  upon  the  world  can  be  better  traced 
through  the  Jewish  people  than  through  an}'  other 
channel.  The  laws,  the  literature,  the  rclit;ion,  the 
very  ruins  of  the  mat<>rial  grandeur  of  Persia  have 
passed  away,  and  still  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the 
effects  which  they  produced  in  preparing  the  Jews  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  last  missytn.  In  this  respect, 
also,  the  parallel,  which  has  already  been  hinte<l,  holds 
good.  Cyrus  stands  out  clcarl}'  as  the  representative 
of  the  East,  as  Alexander  afterwards  of  the  West. 
The  one  led  to  the  development  of  tlic  idea  of  order, 
and  the  other  to  that  of  independence.  Ecclesiastical- 
ly the  first  crisis  was  signalized  by  the  consolidation 
of  a  Church,  the  second  by  the  distinction  of  sects. 
The  one  found  its  outward  emlMxtiment  in  "the  great 
synagogue,"  the  other  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmone- 
ans. 

The  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  had  carried  the 
Jews  into  captivity,  Iwth  to  remove  a  disaffi'Cted  na- 
tion from  the  frontier,  and  to  people  their  new  cities, 
Hy  ttadoing  tliis  work,  Cyrus  attached  the  Jews  to 
himself  as  a  garrison  at  an  important  post.  But  we 
may  Itclieve  that  a  nobler  motive  conspired  with  this. 
The  Persian  religion  was  primitively  monotheistic, 
and  strikingly  free  from  idolatry ;  so  little  pagtm  in 
its  spirit  that,  whatever  of  the  mystical  and  obscure  it 
may  contain,  not  a  single  impure,  cruel,  or  otherwise 
immoral  practice  was  united  to  any  of  its  ceremonies. 
It  is  crt-dible,  therefore,  tlmt  a  sincere  admiration  of 
the  Jewish  faith  actuated  the  noble  Persian  when  be 
exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  "(Jo  ye 
up  and  build  in  Jerusalem  the  house  of  Jehovah,  God 
of  Israel;  he  is  God!" — and  forced  the  Babylonian 
temples  to  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  spoil.  It  is  the 
more  roinarkal>le,  since  the  Persians  di<*npprove(l  the 
confinement  of  temples.  Nevertheless,  impediments 
to  the  fortification  of  Jerusalem  afterwards  arose,  even 
during  the  reign  of  Cjtus  (Ezra  iv,  6).  See  Captiv- 
ity. 

Perhaps  no  great  conqueror  ever  left  behind  him  a 
fairer  fame  than  Cyras  the  Great,  His  mighty  achieve- 
ments have  been  liomc 
down  to  us  on  the  voice  of 
the  nation  which  he  eleva- 
ted ;  his  evil  deeds  had  no 
historian  to  rcconl  them. 
What  is  more,  it  was  bis 
singular  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  l>o  the  first  Gendle 
frinnd  to  the  |)e<iplo  of  Je- 
hovah in  the  time  of  their 
sorest  trouble,  and  to  re- 
store them  to  the  land 
whence  light  was  to  break 
forth  for  the  illumination 
of  all  nutiuns.  To  this  high 
duty  he  is  called  bij  name 
by  the  prophet  (I.«a.  xliv, 
28;  xlv,  1),  and  for  per- 
forming it  he  seems  to  be 
entitled  "  the  righteous 
There  are  also  important 


'  man" 


(xli,  2;  xlv,  r,). 


p«8S«'.:es  in  Jeremiah  (xxv,  12 ;  xxix,  10 ;  xxiii,  7-13) 
that  predict  the  same  event,  without  mentioning  the 
name  of  Cyrus  as  the  agent.  The  corresponding  his- 
tory is  found  in  the  liooks  of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  The 
language  of  the  proclamation  in  Ezra  i,  2,  and  2  Chron, 
xxxvi,  22,  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  ho  was 
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i,  a'<  ha  QnsiW  migbt  be  4lifM|^  DuW,  | 
with  Oub  prophecy  of  Is:uah  respecting;  bim.  See 
Dakibu 

Hm  '^flnlTwr  of  Cjrros"  there  apoken  ef  ia  nottbe  | 
year  of  Us  elevation  to  pew«r  orer  the  Medet,  nor  tlie ! 

d-ito  of  tho  con»|UPst  of  I'rr  ill,  nnr  y*'t  that  of  the  fall 
of  IJalM  Ion,  B.C.  oUtJ ;  but  at  the  i  lo>c  of  tho  two  years 
eaccecdin>{  thus  lafit  event,  during  which  "Dariuii  tho 
Mede"  held  the  TloeiDjahip  of  Babykm,  L  e.  ia  B.C. 
586.  It  WM  not  tBl  then  that  Cttbs  became  aetnal 
mler  over  I',ilo<tine,  wliirli  <-(iiitimi('d  to  1>«  attiiched 
to  the  llaliv Ionian  dejiartnicnt  of  his  empire  (see 
Brownc'8  Ordi  Sirclorum,  p.  IT'.i).  The  edict  of  Cy- 
rua  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (2  Cbion.  xxzri, 
a,tt;  Em  1,1^;  iU,7;  ir.S;  v,lBtl7;  Ti,ir)wM, 
in  fuct,  the  be^nning  of  .TudalKin ;  and  tho  pvat 
changes  by  which  the  natiua  wa«  traasfoniied  into  a 
church  are  clearly  marked.  (On  the  identity  of  the 
tinea  of  Cjrraa  tod  Daniel,  aee  Joitr.  Soe»  JJL  Joljr, 
18M,  p.  486  aq. ;  Jan.  1855,  p.  864  aq.) 

(1.")  The  lesion  of  tho  kinplom  was  completed  hy 
the  captivity.  Thu  Kway  of  a  ti-aij»orul  prince  wan  at 
length  felt  to  Ik;  at  best  only  a  faint  imago  of  that 
Ihiiiaaic  kingdom  to  which  the  piopheta  pointed. 
TIm  lojal  poww  had  led  to  spoitaiiy  in  larael  and  to 
idohttiy  in  Judah,  and  men  looked  for  none  other 
outward  form  in  which  the  law  uii^ht  be  vi.-*ibly  real- 
ized. l)>^[w'ndi'nr^  on  I'sri^ia  exe.ludeil  the  \\o\h\  of  al>- 
aoluto  political  freedom,  and  offued  a  aure  guarantee 
ftr  the  Uh«i^  of  faUgiow  OfaniMtloa. 


('2  Tho  raptivity  which  was  tho  punishment  of 
idolatry  wa.t  also  the  limit  of  that  sin.  Thenceforth 
the  Jews  apprehended  fully  the  spiritoal  nature  of  their 
Cutb,  and  bald  it  fiut  tbroogb  peiaacntion.  At  tba 
aaoM  time  wUar  Tiawairere  opffrad  to  ihem  of  die  an- 
Fcen  wiirM.  The  powers  of  ;;i">d  and  evil  were  recop- 
ni^i  d  in  their  action  in  the  material  world,  and  in  this 
way  some  preparation  was  Bade  fv  tiM  cmndag da^ 
trine  of  Chriatiaai^. 

(3.)  The  ofganinlioa  of  the  eotwaid  Ohardi  van 
connected  with  the  pnrifyinp  <if  ilorfrine.  and  served 
as  the  fonn  in  which  the  truth  nii^ht  be  realized  by 
the  maas.  Prayer — public  and  private — assumed  a 
new  importance.  ThapniphatieworfccanMtoaaeiid. 
The  Scriptnrea  waia  eePaetad.  Tha*'lawwaaiMeed" 
by  an  oral  tradition.  Synajjo^es  wcro  erected,  and 
schools  formed.  Scrilx-.s  shared  the  respect  of  priests, 
if  they  did  not  snperfcdo  them  in  popular  regard. 

(4.)  Abore  all,  the  bond  hy  which  "the  paopla  of 
God"  were  hdd  togalhar  waa  atbngth  iUt  to  ha 
ions  and  not  local,  nor  even  pritnarily  national.  Tho 
.lews  were  incor|Kirateii  in  ilill'iT'-rit  nations,  and  still 
looked  to  Jerusalem  as  tlie  i  i'nirc  of  tiieir  faith.  Tho 
boundariaa  of  Canaan  were  paated;  and  the  begia- 
ninga  of  a  aidritaal  dtapaaaaCfan  waia  alraadjr  mnda 
when  the  "  Diitpersion"  was  established  among  the 
kingdoms  of  tho  earth  (comp.  Nicbuhr's  6'efcA.  AtsMrt 
uml  JiafitU,  p.  221  s^]. ;  Ewald,  Gta>  h.  d.  VrikrM  ItratJ, 
iv,  60  aq. ;  Joet,  6'escA.  de$  JmdtntkwHSf  i,  15  iq.).  Saa 
Dnramo*  (or  Jsm). 


Daah.    .Sec  Olkde. 

Dab'areh,  a  le.s.t  correct  mode  of  Anglicixing 
(Josh,  xxi,  28)  the  name  Dabsbavh  T.). 

Dabaritta.    Sec  Dakkrath. 

Dab'baaheth  (Heb.  IkM>«'ih*th,  no2?,  a  camel's 
kimp,  as  in  Isa.  xxx,  6,  q.  d.  Camel-hump  Hill ;  Sept. 
Aa/lutf^i,  Alex.  Sajiaoial,  Vat.  Biii^apafia ;  Vul^;. 
DMateth),  a  place  on  the  boundary-line  of  the  trilie 
of  Zelnil  n.  lietween  Maralah  and  Jokneani  (.'osh.  xix, 
11;  see  KoilfCamtnent.  in  loc.);  apparently  the  n)o<l- 
em  Jfbdkl^  wUeh  eeems  likewise  to  correfp<nni  to  one 
of  the  places  named  Gabatha  (Euseb.  Fo/jaa  and  Fa- 
^abf'i),  located  by  Jerome  (OnomaM,  a.  t.  Oabathon) 
near  hioccsarea,  in  the  plain  of  Legio  (Robinson,  /2c- 
tearchfs,  iii,  201,  whose  map  places  it  east  of  Uknutis, 
apparently  by  an  error;  aee  Van  de  Vcldc,  i/emoir.  p. 
140).  it  waa  agatai  vialtad  by  Pr.  Robinaon  itater 
Ru.  p.  113),  but  It  not  daaeribad  by  him  (comp.  Bit- 
ter, Erdkutulf,  xvi,  74X).  Knobel  anggeeta  (Jm.  er^ 
iUiirt,  p.  458)  that  the  name  in  the  OmmaMeim  may 
have  ariaen  from  a  Hebrew  epithat  CrapSt,  1. «.  Oi5- 

tath.  <\.  d.  the  hill  o/'thc  plain),  a  view  ulii -h  its  isola- 
tion from  the  camel  ridge  seems  to  confirm  (Ritter, 
wA,  TOO),  although  the  modem  'Hlktg*  aeoma  to  be 

upon  ft  very  slit^'ht,  if  any  eminence. 

Dab'erath  (lieb.  Uabtrath',  rn^n  [once,  Josh. 
Ids,  12,  with  the  art  kadJkAetaA',  P'fia^n ;  once,  1 
Chm.  yl,  72,  Dobrath',  Tl^n],  acronlin'^Tto  FQrst  a 
fcn.  form  of  ptutttre  ;  Sept.  in  Josh,  ilafipai  and 
Aa^paia  ▼.  r.  AajSip^,  in  Cbron.  'Afuic  r.  ^n/Bw^t ; 
Vulg.  Daheret/i).  a  town  in  tho  tribe  of  Issarhar  (Josh, 
xxi,  2«,  where  the  A.  V.  has  *'Dal>areh"),near  the  lior- 
der  of  Zebulon  (Josh,  xix,  12,  where  it  is  named  next 
to  Chisloth- tabor),  and  assigned  to  tha  LoTitaa  (1 
Cbroo.  Ti,  72).    It  is  probably  the  aama  with  the  tO- 

la^  Itahl'-a  (".ifiJ/iofi),  mentioned  by  Eusebin"!  and 
Jerome  ('^n^wj/w^.  s.  v.)  as  lying  near  Mt.  Tabor,  in  the 
region  of  Diocassarca  (Reland,  Pahfi.  p.  737);  and 
alto  the  Deiiaritta^  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Joeephoa 
(A40afi(rren'SHy«g,ir4r,ii,Sl,Si  Aa/JapjrrTvoi.Lj/a, 


26 ;  ^a^afttrra  v.  r.  Aaip^^trra,  lift,  62)  aa  lying  in 
the  great  plain  on  tha  con  fines  of  Galilee  (Kelaad, 
PaLnt.  p.  737,  too  nicely  objects  that  the  border  be- 
tween I»sacliur  and  Zebulon  would  not  be  assigned  to 
Galilee).  In  exact  agreement  with  these  notices  there 
still  exista,  on  the  aide  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  jnst  at  tlM 
base  of  Mt.  Tabor,  on  the  north-west,  the  village  7>5«- 
rtth,  a  small,  poor,  and  tiltliy  plai  p,  containing  the  burw 
walls  of  an  old  church,  based  upon  matsive  founda- 
tions of  a  still  older  date.  The  situation,  bowerer,  ia 
beautif  nl,  with  the  wooded  heights  of  Tabor  rising  be- 
hind, and  in  front  the  plain  ^  Esdraelon  expanding 
like  a  sea  of  verdure  (Robinson, /2m.  iii,  210;  Maun- 
drcll.  Early  Tmr.  p.  479;  Ritter,  Erdk.  xri,  679;  De 
Siiulcv,  Xarrnticf,  i,  7o ;  Schwarz,  PcdnL  p.  166,167). 
Tradition  (Van  da  Valda^  ii,  874)  hMarraeUy 
thia  tha  aeaM  of     mfraele  on  the  loaatie  child  | 

formed  bjr  OUT  Lord  aHer  hi**  d<  sri  nt  frooi  tka  i 
of  Tranaflguration  (MatU  xvii,  14). 

Da'bria,  one  of  the  At*  awift  aerttiea  who  recorded 
the  Tiaionaof  Badii8CIEadr.xiv,M;  oonipu87,4I). 

Dach,  Simon,  a  rif-rmnn  rhri<:tian  poet,  bom  July 
29,  1G05,  at  .Meniel;  i>ecaine  in  IG.'S  ^nb-tearher  of  the 
cathedral  sch<xd  of  Konipsber^:,  co-rector  in  ICIfi,  pro- 
feaaor  of  poetry  in  the  UnireraiQr  in  1639,  and  died 
April  16, 1859.  He  atanda  among  fha  tfnl  poaia  of 
the  so-called  Konigsberg  school.  His  prodnrtioaa 
were  partly  relipous,  partiv  social,  and  appeared  un- 
der divers  titles  ;  they  were  ndlected  and  pnhUsbed 
by  hia  widow.  Some  160  of  hii  religiooa  piooee  were 
pahHahadhyH.AIhorti,ilffai,«te.<K6algibul<lft-SO), 
and  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Kdnigsbergl^rBn- 
l>ook  of  1690.  See  Gebauer.  S.  Dach  u.  *rm$  Fnmmi» 
aU  Kirchndiedtrdiekter  (Tabin^:.  IH'.'K ) ;  llenncberger, 
JaM.f.  tkmttei»  Zi(eniAiiye«>k.  (Meiaingan,  1864.— 

DaotediUL  86aAoRm,tf. 

D'Aohery.   Sea  Aciixbt,d\ 

Daooti  (AacDv/3(  r.  A<wov/3,  Vnlg.  Aeatbd), 
OM  offhthMdaaf  thafkmiliea  4^"portan"thaiaw. 
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thus  rccnrripft   iHwM  Mm,  towflf  |»  Hi  ari^toal 

derivatiwu. 

L  Damans,  in  tlw  HbmAogj  of  tbe  GcotflM,  m  mid. 

die  bcinjja  Ijetwcen  go<li«  and  mortaLi.  Thig  is  the 
judgment  of  I'lato,  which  will  be  conttidcred  dtxisive: 
"  ry  dtnion  is  a  middle  Ix^inj^  tx-tweeu  God  and 
mortal."  He  thus  •xplains  vbat  be  mesas  by  a  mid- 
dle being:  '*0od  is  not  apprawlMd  Immedbitply  by 
man,  but  all  the  commerce  and  Int/rconror  1  ctw  ff  n 
(fods  and  men  ar«»  i»erfiirnied  by  the  uiediaticm  of  dic- 
I110I19."  He  enU-rs  into  further  particnlani :  DKiiions 
are  reporters  and  carrien  from  men  to  tlm  gods,  end 
•gain  ft«n  tbe  gods  to  men,  of  Am  ssppUeatfons  end 
prayers  of  the  one,  nnd  of  the  injimrtinim  and  rewnrds 
of  devotion  from  the  other"  (I  iat«>,  ■Si/m/x.«.  iii,  202, 
203,  cd.  Scrran. ).  "And  this,"  nays  the  learned  Mede, 


ud  Of  tbe  times  long  Iwfbin  diem." 

2.  Pa-moTig  wrre  nf  two  kinds;  the  one  were  the 
souls  of  gixwl  nu  n,  which  upon  their  departure  from 
the  t>ody  wen-  culled  heroes,  were  afterwards  raised  to 
tbe  dignity  of  dMnods,  and  subsequently  to  that  of 
gods  (PIntorcb,  De  DtfeH.  Onte.).  Plato '(^n/y'w,  ut 
sop.)  »:iys,  "'Ilic  jwx'ts  sjMak  fxrcHcTitly  v  lui  i.flirm 
that  when  goixl  men  die  th«-y  attain  gr«-at  honor  and 
dignity,  and  Itecomc  dement.  "  It  i*  also  admitted 
that  lamblichas,  Hierodes,  and  SimpUcios  use  tbn 
wovds  sngels  and  damene  InOBarlmtnstely.  Phflo 

(  fir  Giffantibiu')  says  that  Sonl%  dmnntis.  niii!  nii^:ols 
are  only  differt  nt  iiHnics  that  Imply  one  and  the  »anie 
substance ;  and  he  afhrms  (De  Somn.)  that  Motes  calls 
those  angels  whom  the  pbikeopben  call  damoot.  It 
also  believed  that  the  souls  of  bad  men 


turned  from  Babylon  (1  F.-ilr.  v,  2S):  the  same  with 
Auoa  (q,.  r.  No.  ii)  of  tbe  Ueb.  text  (Exra  it,  H). 
Da  Ooata.  Isaac  (a  desosndant  of  Uriel  Aeoetii 

q.  v.),  WAS  born  Jan.  I  I,  17'.<8,  ut  Amstcnlum,  wbefS 
he  also  pursued  liin  xtudics  until  1H17,  when  he  went 
to  I.cyden  to  devote  his  time  to  the  study  of  law  and 
beUe^ettrss.  In  1822,  after  the  death  of  his  fathw, 
he  nhnndened  Judaism  nnd  embneed  Cbrlstianity, 
and  became  one  of  the  mo.st  notive  opponents  offbe 
uew  rationalistic  opinions.  A  circle  of  rcli(pou>ly-in- 
clined  persons  gatlicred  alxiut  hiui,  and  to  thee«  he  ex- 
pounded the  Bible  until  after  the  Berolution  of  1^ 
when  be  visited  dHKHMot  dHee  of  ReUand  and  deUr- 
ered  a  ^prii-s  of  lectures.  In  lf<;?D  ln'  l«'c,iinc  :i  mem- 
bar  of  the  Netherlands  Institute,  and  renewed  his  ef- 
forts as  a  poet,  while  he  still  earried  on  a  controversy 

with  theologians  of  other  adiools  and  against  all  ee*  |  «ss  the  ocimeiiioa/  philosophy  of  the  apostles'  tioMS^ 
deslastieal  innovations.  Be  died  April  28, 1880.  Be.     '  '  -  - 

sides  nimierous  [wcmR  ancl  works  in  gfn»Tal  litera- 
ture, he  wrote,  Jirael  en  lU  VoUrn  (1K|[»);  (Jrfr  tie 
«enkeiden  ovfrrtnatimmingde  evamjelien  (lH4ii,  2  vols.)  ; 
Omt  4t  waarkeid  en  leardo  van  het  Omh  Jsstemenf 
(1M«>«  Ambu  (IS4«);  Bttekamfmf  oesr  miivdie 
van  fAitrn(\i<oG);  DeitjfnsielJ(^atmfse» 
— I'ivrer,  Unieer$aL-Lexikm^  xix,831. 

Daddfl^QS  ihatitaot  r.  r.  AeMabr,  Tnlg.  Lot- 
iftnu),  the  "captain  of  the  treasury"  amoni;  the  exiles 
at  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  viii,  46;  in  the  precedini;  verse 
Anglicized iSuditldnu);  evidently acompt ion  (thron^'h 
the  blending  with  tbe  preceding  particle  br)  of  the 
Idou  (q.  T.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  viii,  17). 

Dasmon,  In  Greeic  caifimv,  and  its  derivative  !at- 
^6wov,  both  rendered  "devil"  in  the  English  version 
of  the  New  Test. ;  in  the  ori;;inul,  however,  they  are 
carefully  distinguished  from  tbe  term  nt'ifioXur.  See 
Dnvu*.  These  two  words,  I'difU'iv  and  caifioytop, 
as  sjmonymous  b<jtb  t  y  profane  and  sacred 
Tbe  e^rmologiee  wtiich  the  Greelt  authors 
themselves  assign  to  them  all  point  to  some  sufiposed 
characteristic  of  tlio»c  intellii/tnt  b'  inff.t  to  w  hom  the 
words  are  applied.  For  example,  IMato,  in  his  Cretttf- 
/us(i,  dfJS,  ed.  Serran.),  derives  the  word  from  iajmmy, 
*'  knowing' '  (of  which,  indeed,  the  fimn  itufiMv  is  mund 
In  Archil.  [B.C.  650]),  in  allasbm  to  the  superior  in- 
telligence and  consequent  efBcicncy  a.«<'rili<  i!  to  dae- 
mons :  Eusobius  {^Praep.  Enmff.  iv,  6)  from  ciiuaivu, 
'<  to  be  terrified others,  as  Pruclos  (in  AShM.)^  ftom 
Stuth  "  to  dirtribolB,"  beoausa  d«nons  ware  supposed 
to  asrign  the  lota  or  deadnlaa  of  mankind  (in  which 
case  it  would  lie  similar  to  Moipa).  The  following 
account  is  chiefly  from  Kitto  anil  Smith,  s.  v. 

I.  By  heutMm  vrittn  the  terms  hi  (niestion  are  em- 
ployed with  considerable  latitode.  In  Ilomar,  where 
the  gods  are  but  snpematnral  men,  ^atfuev  Is  need  in- 
terchangeably with  6n')(  (Fl.  xvii,  9X,  90  ;  romp.  1<11)  ; 
hence  anynorticular  divinity,  as  Venus  ( //.  iii) ;  after- 
wards in  Uesiod  (Op.  121),  when  the  idea  of  the  gods 
had  become  mora  axalted  and  less  Ihroiliar,  the  ^m- 
fimnc  are  spoken  of  as  Intermedlato  beings  ("  minores 
diis  et  majores  hominibus,"  Llv.  viii,  20 ;  Ailnni,  liim. 
Autiq.  p.  287X  the  mesaengers  of  the  gods  to  men. 
This  bttar  UMga  of  thn  trnd  evidently  prevailed  af- 
terwards as  tiie  eorreet  one,  althouf^h  in  poetry,  and 
oven  tatbovagne  lan^^ago  of  philosophy,  rit  (aifi6vtov 
was  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  r«  thlov  for  any 

superhuman  nature.    Aristotle  applies  caiiinriov  to  ,  ,  ,    „         •  i»  *  „ 

thi  Divinity,  l>n,vldence  (Rheior.  it,  23).    But  Plato  .'"K  "P'^'*'  »«  ^° 

(iSTfrnp.  p.  20*^  203)  finee  it  distinctly  in  the  more  lim- 
Among  tiiem  wstn  ttumberad  the  spirits 


evil  dsmons  (Chalcid.  r'n  Ptnttn.  Tim.  c.  p.  330). 
Accordingly  cutfun'uu;  often  occurs  in  ancient  iiuthors 
as  a  term  of  reproach.  The  other  kind  of  da-mons 
were  of  more  noble  origin  than  the  human  race,  having 
never  inbaUted  human  (Plato,  Tim.  p.  41,  42, 

69,  71.  7r> ;  ApnlciiiK.  />  Deo  Socrali*,  p.  fi90). 

3.  The  hcutlu  nK  held  thatKome  demons  were  malig- 
nant by  nature,  and  not  merely  sotrfm  provoked  and 
offiended.  Plutarch  says, "  It  ia  n  Teiy  ancient  opin- 
ion fl»t  there  are  certain  vkied  and  moitTaaiif  dsf 
mnns,  who  envy  good  men,  and  endeavor  to  hinder 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  lest  they  should  be  par- 
takers of  greater  happiness  than  they  enjoy"  (Pint 
Dim.  i,  966,  Paris,  1624).  On  this  passage  bishop 
Kewton  remarks,  "This  was  the  o^dnion  of  all  tbe 
later  philosophers,  nnd  Plutarch  undrniably  affirms  it 
of  the  vcrj-  ancient  ones"  (Dintei  t.  on  the  Prtiph,,  Lend. 
1826,  p.  476).  I'j  thagoms  held  that  certain  dnmions 
sent  diiwutt  to  men  and  cattle  (Diog.  Laert.  VU,  Pg- 
tkag.  p.  514,  ed.  Amstol.).  Zaiennn,  in  bis  prefeee  to 
his  I^tWR  (npud  Slobttum,  Sfrni.  x!ii\  supposes  that  an 
evil  demon  might  be  present  w  ith  a  witness  to  inlla- 
cncc  hini  to  injustice. 

\l.By  UtHeniitic  trriter$. — In  the  Scptuagint  the 
words  faifiuv  and  taifinvtov,  though  not  found  very 
frc'iiui  ritly,  are  yet  fmi  lnycd  to  r(  iii!«-r  ilitT^  rcnt  He- 
brow  words ;  generally  In  reference  to  the  idols  of  hea- 
then wotsblpi,  as  In  Pm.  sev,  8,  ftr  fi'^l^'^VN,  the  "emp- 
ty," the ' '  van itios"  (re 1 1 !(  red  ycipoiroi fjroi,  etc. ,  in  Lev. 
xix,4;  xxvi,]);  in  Dcut. xxxii,17,for  D"^"tt;," lords" 
(comp.  1  Cor.  viii,  5) ;  in  Isa.  Ixv,  11,  for  1|,  Gad,  the 
goddess  of  Fortane :  somethnes  in  the  sense  of  avang^ 


i  men,  "  made  perfect"  after  death  (Plato,  Crnt. 
p.  898,  quotation  from  Ilcsiod).  It  was  also  believed 
that  they  became  tutelary  deities  of  individuals  (to  the 
puest  form  of  which  belief  Socrates  evidently  referred 
In  the  doctrine  of  bis  datfinpioi') ;  and  benee  taifmv 
was  frequently  used  in  the  .seuyc  of  the  "fate"  or 
"do&tiny"  of  a  man  (as  in  tbe  tragedians  constantly), 


lence,"  Le.  evidently  "tbe  destroyer;"  also  in  Isa. 
sIH,  tt;  sxxhr,  14,  Ibr  1*91^  "baiiy,'*  and  Wt, 

"dwellers  in  the  desert,"  in  the  same  .«en.se  in  which 
the  A.  V.  renders  "satyrs."  Sec  Si-kctbe.  In  the 
iKiok  of  Tobit  (iii,  8)  we  meet  with  "  an  avU  danMn** 
(woMip^  ttuftiinw).   See  AaHooiBOs. 

hi  JTosaphns  wa  find  the  wor^  "dsnnons*'  used  al. 
ways  of  evil  spirits ;  in  vii,  6,  3,  he  .says  expressly, 
are  no  other  tiuin  the  spirits  of  tbe  wickad, 
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Uuit  ent*  r  int"  m»^n  .iml  kill  them,  unlcM  they  can  ob- 
tain some  bclp  a^aiu.'>t  them  ;"  tind  be  rpeakif  of  their 
exorcUm  by  fumi^atibn  (as  in  Tolt.  viii,  2,  3).  S«u 
alio  ^iK.T^e.fl^3;  Tiii,G.2,6.  Wtitintf  m  ba  did 
with  a  oonatant  view  to  the  G«ntilM,tt  it  not  likely 
that  hn  would  oae  the  word  in  tti*  «tiiar  MBS*,  as  ap- 
plied to  heathen  divinities. 

Bj  Philo  tlM  irord  appears  to  be  u^t-d  in  a  more 
gmeral  aensatas  aqidTalant  to  ^'aagala,"  aodreiaRiiig 
to  both  Rood  and  oviL   Set  Omut. 

III.  The  H-  Ti-itami-nt  tcritf  rx  uhvays  iiso  tho  word 
in  a  ba<i  x  hsu  when  they  apeak  as  frutn  tbetnaelves. 
In  the  Gos|M-b  nanamllj,  in  Jamea  ii,  19,  and  in  Kev. 
sri,  14,  tba  damona  am  spoken  of  as  apiritaal  baintp 
at  enmltj  with  God,  and  having  power  to  afllet  mun 
not  only  with  (Hk  mso.  t>ut,  as  is  iiiarktMl  by  the  fre- 
quent epithet"  unclean,"  with  ipirituiil  jiollution  al^o. 
In  Acta  xix,  12, 18,  etc,  tliey  an  exactly  iletiiu'<!  ut* 
"avU  spiriU"  (rA  imAuara  rd  wwtipa).  They  "  be- 
Ifata"  the  power  oTGoo  **  and  tramble"  (James  ii,  1») ; 
they  recflKiii^  fur  I-cnl  ni  the  Son  of  fiwl  (Matt,  viii, 
29;  Luke  iv,  41),  and  acknowledge  the  [Muver  of  his 
name,  used  in  exorcism,  in  tfaa  place  of  the  nunio  of 
Jehovah,  bj  liia  appointed  meassngers  (Acts  xix,  16) ; 
and  look  fbrwaid  In  terror  to  the  Judj^ent  to  oomo 
(Matt,  viii,  "iV).  The  di'scripfiim  is  precisely  that  of 
a  nature  akin  to  tht>  anni'lic  (see  A.noei,)  in  knowl- 
edge and  powers,  but  with  the  emphatic  mhlition  of 
the  idea  of  positive  and  active  wickednaaa.  Nothing 
Is  said  either  to  sapport  or  to  oontnulict  tba  common 
Jewish  Jielief,  that  in  tlicir  r.uiks  inifjht  1)C  numlK'rpil 
the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead.  In  siijifwrt  of  it  are 
often  quot«<l  the  fart  that  the  dx-nioniura  sometimes 
haunted  the  tombs  of  the  dead  (Matt,  viii,  28),  and 
the  Mipposed  mfbrsnea  of  the  epithet  AtaBttpra, "  an> 
clean,"'  to  the  ceremonial  nnrlc-anness  of  a  dead  Ixwly. 
In  1  Cor.  X,  20,  21 ;  1  Tim.  iv,  1 ;  and  Ucv.  ix,  20,  the 
word  ^aiftuvta  is  used  of  tlic  objects  of  Gentile  wor- 
ship, and  in  tlia  flrst  passage  it  is  opposed  to  the  word 
9t^  (wlih  n  rslbrenee  to  D«at.  sxidl,  17).  So  also  la 
it  used  b}'  the  Athenians  in  Acta  xvii,  18.  The  same 
identification  of  the  heathen  dcitiea  with  the  evil  spir- 
its is  foni>d  in  the  description  of  the  dam»el  having  "  a 
spirit  of  divination"  {mnvfia  wMmm,  or  wuOuyoi)  at 
PhOippt,  and  the  •xordsm  of  her  aa  a  damoniac  by 
Paul  (Act-<  xvi,  li'<) ;  and  it  is  to  Imi  noticed  that  In  1 
Cor.  X,  I'J,  20,  the  a|K>stle  is  arguing  with  those  who 
declared  an  Idol  to  be  a  pure  nullity,  and  while  he  ac- 
cepts the  truth  that  it  ia  so,  he  yet  declares  that  nil 
whidi  b  oflbrad  to  II  b  nfbiad  to  a  '^tomon.**  8eo 
Pttiiovkss.  Indeed,  it  has  been  contended  that  evi- 
dence is  found  in  tlie  Olil  Test,  to  show  thut  da'nions 
who  had  once  lieen  souls  uf  men  were  the  (-Ijcrts  of 


worsUp  among  the  heathena  (Dout.  xxvi, 
14;  Psa.«rl,»;  ha.  viU,  19X  and  It  b  In  contrsdls- 

tinction  to  these  that  Jehovah  !s  so  frequently  called 
"  the  livinff  God'*  (Dcut.  v,  C,  etc.  etc. ;  see  Farmer's 
Euay  OH  the  Dirmm'tus.  pa-^sim).  More  particularly, 
1.  As  to  their  ■otare,  diemoaB  are  wtv/iara,  or  4p»r. 
Ut  (eonp.  Matt  tUI,  16;  x,  1;  xU,  48-46;  Mark  Ix, 
20;  Luke  x,  20,  etc.).  Hence  there  is  a9cril)ed  to 
them  intelligence  and  vUl  (Mark  i,  24;  Luke  iv,  M ; 
James  ii,  19;  ill,  14),  as  well  a."  j,'reat  power  (Matt, 
viii,  28-32 ;  Mark  ix,  26 ;  Eph.  vi,  12).  Whether  they 
are  to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  class,  and  as 
fallen  from  the  ori^^inal  condition  of  the  angels,  does 
not  dearly  appear  from  any  statement  of  Scripture. 
As  the  mes-ienKers  and  agents  of  S.itan  (q.  v.),  they 
may  be  either  tho  one  or  the  other ;  but  the  probability 
seems  to  be  tlut  they  belong  to  the  same  class  as  him- 
self (see  Doddridge,  Ftanily  Expotitor,  i,  83,  London, 
1799 ;  Campbell.  PnJim.  DiueH.  p.  190).  IIo  Ls  called 
the  Prince  of  the  T^ivnions;  the  dasnioin  uhom  our 
Lord  cast  out  are  collectively  called  Satan  (Matt,  xii, 
24-29;  Luke  xiii,  16) ;  and  the  phrase  "  unclean  spir- 
its," which  is  applied  to  them  (Matt,  z,  1 ;  Mark  iil, 
U  i  vi,  7,  etc.),  i»  applied  also  to  fallen  angels  (Rev. 


!  xvl,  1.1;  xviii,  2),  and  even  in  the  sinpular  to 
\  liiniitelf  (Mark  iii,  80;  cunip.  22).    Thoe  god 
tions,  wc  think,  randar  it  proltable  that  the  &UfMMa 
of  the  K.  T.  belong  to  tba  numbor  of  thoaa  a^pria 
"who  kept  not  their  flrst  estate;**  and  we  eonelnda 

probably  (tlmui^Ii  nttemjits  liave  l>eon  made  t.>  <leny 
the  inference)  tltat  tliey  niujt  l>e  the  same  as  "  the  an- 
gels of  the  devil  "  (Matt,  xxv,  41 ;  Rev.  rii,  7, 9), "  the 
priBeipalities  and  powexa"  againsi  wham  wa  "  wnatla" 
(Eph.  vi,  12,  etc). 

2.  As  to  character,  diemons  are  described  as  enl, 
unclean  {woviipa,  dtci'i^apru)  (Matt,  xii,  45 ;  z,  1,  etc.X 
aa  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  used  bv 
Satan  for  his  wiekad  dMigna  (Matt.  Is,  M;  xxv,  4l'; 
Eph.  vi,  12). 

3.  As  to  their  nLode.  they  arc  represented  as  "re- 
served in  everlasting  cliuins  under  darkness  unto  the 
judgment  oftlM  great  day"  (Jude  G;  oomp.  2  Pet.  ii, 
4).  Tbey  are  said  also  to  lie  in  the  abjsa  (Lnke  viii, 
81 ;  comp.  Bev.  ix,  1-11).  Sea  Anna,  flush  desciiy>- 
tions,  however,  can  be  understood  as  intimating  nettl- 
ing more  than  their  l»cing  in  a  state  of  pnnishuient, 
and  under  control ;  for  the  activity  which  ia  ascribed 
to  them  b  inoonpatiUa  with  the  idea  of  their  being  in 
a  state  of  ea^^bianaif;  and,  besides,  such  pasaages  aa 
Eph.  ii,  2;  vi,  12,  would  lead  to  the  ronchiaion  that  a 
sphere  of  extended  |)hy8ical  freedom  is  assigned  to 
these  fallen  spirits. 

III.  The /iKAera  fluently  refer  to  daoom  in  thair 
wridiiga.  By  some  thej  are  mpresented  as  angels 
who,  originally  creufed  holy,  fell  into  reltellion  at;  1 
sin  (Juan.  Damasc.  Krjxit.  Fida,  ii,  4),  while  others 
represent  them  as  the  fruit  of  the  intercotirse  of  angels 
with  woman  (Justin  M.  ApoL  il,  6),  and  others  that 
thejr  are  tho  aonla  of  the  gbnta  whom  iBbn  daogbteta 
of  nun  !>ore  to  devils  (f'MuiI»-f''-  mrntin. IK).  They 
also  teach  that  they  are  uaffiara,  yet  not  in  such  a 
sense  as  to  be  absolutely  impaaaable,  bat  as  oidf  ayra 
(Clem.  Alex.  p.  791;  cooap. ChiTaoatom, ifoas.  cxxv; 
Thaodorat,  im  Jm.  xHi).  Thajr  all  deacrtba  thato  as 

evil,  as  deceiving  and  destroying  men,  as  being  the 
object  of  worship  to  the  heatiien,  and  as  employed  hf 
GtKl  to  punish  the  wicked  (Origen,  Cow/.  Celt,  v,  234 ; 
viii,  p.  Sddf  etc).  See  the  passagea  oollactad  in  Sni- 
eer,  Tibs.  a.  t.  iaiftmy,  and  In  Ustefl,  PauSm.  Mrh^ 
f/rt'Jff  (.\nh.  iil,  p.  421  eq.,  5th  ed.) ;  comp.  also  on  the 
w  liolc  subject  ^^*inzer,  f)e  IXToumoloffia  in  S.  T.  lihr{$ 
(Vitob.et  Lips.  1812-2-.') ;  Lindingtr^ //rftnevr.  nrf" 
med.  de  Damom  (Wittenb.  1774);  Pisanski,  Bekmtdt' 
tttmg  der  togmaHLmUUk.  Mmmmfk  (jOtm.  1378)$ 
Sehmi.l,  l)c  Iqpm  toana—  (WttlMitag^  int>  8m 

Daemoniac  (SaifioviZ6fuvo(,  rendered  ' '  jxus.'es.aed 
with  a  devil ;"  also  ieupova  tX'^y*  *  ^  ^0 

fiteqaantljrnMd  In  dia  Now  Teat,  and  apfdbd  to  paaw 

sons  suffering  under  the  possession  of  a  daemon  or  ^vil 
spirit  (see  D.smon],  such  possesaiun  generally  show- 
ing itaelf  visibly  in  liodily  disease  or  mental  doran^'- 
ment.  Tba  word  ia^iovav  b  ased  in  a  nearhr  eonttr- 
alent  aanaa  in  ebasleal  Oveak  (aa  fat  .Saeh.  CTaqsl. 

5(U1;  S'pt.  e.  Th^h.  p.  1001 ;  Eurip.  Phan.  p.  888,  etc Z^. 
except  that  as  the  idea  of  spirits  distinctly  evil  and 
rebellious,  hardly  existed,  such  jwssession  was  referred 
to  the  will  of  the  gods  or  to  tlia  vagaa  prevalence  of 
aa  'Arih  ar  ftaiy.  Nalthar  ward  b  anpbgrnd  te  iSkSm 

sense  by  the  Sapk.,hot  in  our  Loral's  time  (as  is  seen, 
for  example,  conatontly  in  Jo^cphus)  the  Udief  in  the 
[x)r-.-icssion  of  men  by  dnmons,  who  were  either  the 
soob  of  wicked  men  after  daMh  or  evil  angelau  nma 
thoinaghljr  aataUbbsd  anong  all  the  Jowa,  wtlli  Iba 
exception  of  the  Sadducecs  alone.  Dasmonized  per- 
sons, in  the  N,  T.,  are  those  who  were  S|K>ken  of  as 
having  a  dxiTion  or  daemons  occupying;  them,  sUKpetk<l- 
ing  the  (acuities  of  tlieir  minds,  and  governing  tba 
members  of  thob  bodba,  so  that  what  waa  aalA  aaA 
done  by  the  daemoniacs  was  ascribed  to  the  indvreU. 
ing  dwnon.   Plato  (apud  Ckm,  Alas,  Strom,  i, 
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Oxon.)  affinal  tlut  "  diemoniacs  do  not  OM  their  own 
dialect  or  toagna,  but  that  of  the  da  mom  who  have 
•ntend  IbIo  Hum.**  Lodan  Mys  **tiM  patfenl  b  d- 

lent ;  the  dainion  returns  the  answer  to  t!ip  qucstifti 
asked."  ApoUonius  thus  addressee  a  yuuth  supposed 
to  b«  possessed :  "  I  am  treated  coDtameliotwIy  by  the 
dannon,  aod  not  bj  thee"  (comp.  Matt.  TiUj  28  and 
n ;  Marie  t,  S;  Ix,  12 ;  Luke  riii,  27,  82).  With  fa. 
j^nrd  to  the  frequent  mpntion  of  daMiiontaos  in  8eri|^ 
lure,  thr««  main  opiniuns  imve  U-en  started. 

1.  That  of  Stnosa  and  the  mythical  school,  which 
makea  the  whole  acoooat  mofe^  ajnnboUc,  without 
haaboffiiet  The  poaeaarfoD  of  tike  devfla  It,  aeeatd- 

in<;  to  this  idea,  only  a  lively  Bymlx)l  of  the  preva- 
lence of  i!vil  ill  tln«  world,  the  casting  mit  of  the  (levils 
by  oar  Lonl  a  corresponding  symbol  of  his  conquest 
oirer  that  eril  power  by  his  doctrine  aod  bia  life.  Thia 
nodoB  itanda  or  lUla  wHh  the  mythical  theory  aa  a 
whole:  with  refjiinl  t'l  tliis  special  form  of  it,  it  i«  siiffi- 
daat  to  remark  the  plain,  mmple,  and  priHuiic  rulatiun 
of  the  fkcts  as  fact.*,  which,  whatever  might  be  con- 
ceived aa  possible  in  bigUj  poetic  and  avowedlj  flgn- 
ratf  TO  pasaages,  wodd  make  their  aaaertton  here  not  a 
symbol  or  a  figure,  but  a  lie.  It  would  l>c  as  rcasonn- 
ble  to  expect  a  myth  or  symbolic  fable  from  Tacitus 
or  TliociTjBdaaiatbtir  MMOBtsflreontanpocHxlils- 
toiy. 

S.  The  aaeond  tbeofj  is,  that  oar  Lord  and  the 

CTangpli^t,'',  in  rcfcrrini^  to  ilxninniacal  pospr-Bsion, 
spoke  only  in  aci  iunniixl.itinn  to  the  (general  l>elief  of 
the  Jews,  without  any  assertion  as  to  its  truth  or  its 
falsity.  It  is  ooodaded  that,  since  the  qrmptonu  of 
the  aflietion  w«re  fteqnentiy  those  of  hedflj  dfaease 
(as  dumbness,  Mitt.  i\.  3"2;  blindness.  Matt,  xii,  22; 
epilepsy,  Mark  ix,  17  27),  or  those  (wjen  in  cases  of 
ordinary  inaanity  (a."i  in  Mutt,  viii,  28 ;  Mark  v,  1-6) ; 
sinoa,  also,  tfie  phnse  "  to  have  a  devil"  is  constantly 
Qsed  in  eeaneetiaa  wMi,  and  aa  apparently  eqidvaleat 
to.  "  to  be  mad"  (see  John  %-il,  20 ;  viii,  48 ;  x,  20,  and 
p«>rhap9  Matt,  xi,  1« ;  Luke  vii,  3.'l)  ;  and  since,  lastly, 
cases  of  d.vrnoniai  al  ]Hm<icssion  arc  not  known  to  occur 
in  cor  own  days,  therefore  we  must  sappoee  that  our 
Lflrt  apokei,  and  tiie  avangsUsia  wrote,  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  of  the  time,  and  with  n  view  to  !« 
dearly  understood,  especially  by  the  sutTerers  tbem- 
pelvcs,  but  that  the  diEmoninca  were  merely  persons 

soficring  under  anusnal  diaeases  of  body  and  mind. 
VHIi  rsgard  to  ^  theoty  alMS  Hmwt  be  iwnikod 

that  it  does  not  accord  cither  with  the  general  pdnd- 
{des  or  with  the  jMirticular  languap;e  of  Scrfptnre. 
Accommodation  is  (lossible  when,  in  thinpi  indifferent, 
language  is  used  which,  aitboogli  sdeotifically  or  ety> 
mokgically  inaccurate,  yet  conveys  a  true  impres- 
sion, or  when,  in  things  not  indifferent,  a  declnratinn 
of  truth  (1  Cor.  iii,  1,2).  or  a  moral  law  (Matt,  xix,  8), 
is  nivfii,  true  or  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  imperfect, 
liecanse  of  the  imperfect  progress  of  its  recipients. 
Bat  csftidBly  here  the  matter  waa  not  indiihrent.  The 
age  was  one  of  little  faith  and  great  superstition  ;  its 
characteristic  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  a  distant 
lawgiver,  not  an  inspirer  of  men's  hearts.  This  su- 
perstitioa  in  tilings  of  £kr  less  moment  was  denounced 
by  our  Lord ;  can  H  ho  rappoaed  tiut  he  woold  sanc- 
tion, and  the  evangelists  Ixi  permitted  to  record  for 
ever,  an  idea  in  itself  fal.xe,  which  ba.s  constantly  been 
the  verj'  stronghold  of  super.stition  ?  Nur  was  tlie 
lAUguage  used  such  as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere 
conventional  expreesioii.  There  b  bo  ham  in  cor 
**  peaking  of  certain  forms  of  madness  as  lunacy,  not 
thHOby  implying  that  we  Itclievc  the  moon  to  have  or 
tohave  had  any  in6ucn<'P  upon  ibi-m  ;  .  .  .  but  if  we 
iMifan  to  describe  the  cure  of  such  aa  the  moon's  ceas- 
ing to  affiotttam,  or  if  a  phyaidaa  were  aolenmly  to 
address  the  moon,  bidding  it  abstain  from  injuring  hb 
patient,  there  would  bo  hero  a  pas.«ing  over  to  quite  a 
'iifT'Tctit  rcf^ion,  .  .  .  there  woulii  ho  that  irulf  li--- 
tween  our  thoogbts  and  words  in  which  the  essence  of  a 


lie  OOnslstg  Now  Christ  does  everywhere  speak  saaih 
Uuigoage  as  this"  (Trench,  Om  Mindm^  p.  US,  who* 
tte  whole  questien  is  moat  iMy  treated).  VoruHMre, 

in  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.,  the  least  indication  th;U  anv 
'•  economy"  of  teaching  was  employed  on  account  of 
the  "hardneaa**  of  the  Jews'  hearts."  PoeseseiMI 
and  its  care  are  recorded  plainfy  and  alaply;  AmoKh 
niaes  are  fkrcquently  distingnlahed  ftovi  those  aflleted 
with  lK)dily  sicknc?g  (see  Maik  i,  82;  xvi,  17.  18; 
Luke  vi,  17, 18) ;  even,  it  would  seem,  from  the  epilep- 
tic Qn^^alofuvoi,  Matt,  iv,  24);  tlie  same  outward 
signs  are  aometimes  referred  to  possession,  sometimes 
roerdy  to  disease  (comp.  Matt,  iv,  24,  with  x\-ii,  15; 
Matt,  xii,  22,  with  Blark  vii,  82,  et.  ,);  tlie  da-nmns 
are  represented  as  spealdng  in  their  own  persons  with 
superhuman  knowledge,  and  acknowledging  our  Lord 
to  be,  not,  aa  the  Jews  generally  called  him,  son  of 
Da>id,hiit  Son  of  God  (MaH.  viU,  29;  Mark  i,  24;  v, 
7  ;  I.uke  iv,  41,  etc.).  All  these  thing?  sjieak  of  a  per- 
hoiiul  iKiwer  of  evil,  and,  if  in  any  case  they  refer  to 
what  we  might  Call  mere  diseaM^fliey  at  any  rate  tell 
us  of  sometldng  in  it  more  than  a  nofhid  state  of  bod- 
ily organs  or  adfcanaed  derangement  of  mtnd.  Kor 
docs  our  lyonl  «ppfik  of  daemons  as  perFnn.il  .'pirits  of 
evil  to  the  multitude  alone,  but  in  his  secret  conversa- 
tions with  his  disciples,  declaring  the  means  and  con- 
ditions by  which  power  over  them  ooold  he  exercised 
(Matt  xvtt,  21).  Twice  also  ha  dis^edy  connecta 
(Ijvmoniacal  fwi!>session  with  the  power  of  the  evil  one; 
once  in  Luke  x,  18,  to  the  seventy  disciples,  where  he 
s))eaks  of  his  power  and  theirs  over  demoniacs  as  a 
••Csll  of  Satan."  and  again  in  Matt,  xii,  86-80,  whan 
ho  waa  aeenaed  of  easting  o«t  dsnnORs  thraugh  Bediw> 
bub,  and,  in«^toad  of  giving  any  hint  that  the  posseted 
were  not  really  under  any  direct  and  personal  power 
of  evil,  he  uttes  an  argument,  aa  to  the  divi.sion  of  Sa- 
tan against  himsel(|  which,  if  posaesdcn  be  unreal, 
hecoBiea  Inconclusive  and  alneat  inalBoers.  Ijaatly, 
the  single  fact  recorded  of  the  entrance  of  the  dirmons 
at  Gailara  (.Mark  v,  10-14)  into  the  herd  of  swine,  and 
the  effect  which  that  entrance  caused,  is  sufficient  to 
overthrow  the  notion  that  our  Lord  and  the  evangel^ 
ists  do  not  assert  or  Imply  any  otjeetive  realhy  of  poa* 
pcjiFion.  ■  In  the  face  of  this  ma.ss  of  evidence,  it  snena 
ditlicult  to  conceive  how  the  theorj'  can  ht  reconciled 
with  anything  like  truth  of  Scripture. 

But,  beddM  thia,  it  must  be  added  that,  to  say  of  a 
ease  Oat  It  is  OM  «if  dkeaan  «r  iBinBlty^  glvet  no  real 
explanation  of  It  at  all ;  it  merely  refers  it  to  a  class 
of  cases  which  we  know  to  exist,  but  gives  no  answer 
to  the  further  question,  how  did  the  di.^case  or  insanity 
arise  ?   Even  in  disease,  whenever  the  mind  acts  upon 
the  body  (aa  a.  g.ln  norvoos  diaordeirs,  epllepay,  •te.X 
the  mere  diCangwaat  of  the  physical  organs  is  not 
tite  whole  cause  of  the  evil ;  there  is  a  deeper  one  ly- 
ing in  the  mind.    Insanity  may  indeed  arise,  in  some 
j  cases,  from  the  pbyaical  injury  or  derangement  of 
thooe  bottly  organs  through  wUch  tiie  mtnd  exerdaea 
its  powers,  but  far  oftener  it  appears  to  be  due  to  met- 
aphysical causes,  acting  upon  and  disordering  the  mind 
it-icir.    hi  all  cfi''fs  >vti(  rc  tlir  evil  lies  not  in  the  IxkIv, 
r  but  in  the  mind,  to  call  it  "only  disease  or  insanity" 
I  is  merdy  to  state  the  bet  of  the  diBorder,and  pve  up 
I  all  explanation  of  its  cause.    It  is  an  assumption, 
'  therefore,  which  requires  proof,  that,  amid  the  msBT 
iuexjilicable  fibenomena  of  mental  and  physiciil  dis- 
ease in  our  own  days,  there  are  none  in  which  one 
^flod  with  "diacemment  of  splrita"  might  aaa  algna 
of  what  the  Scripture  calls  "  possession." 

The  truth  is,  that  here,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
the  Bible,  without  contradicting  ordinary  experience, 
yet  advances  to  a  region  where  human  science  cannot 
follow.  Aa  generally  it  connects  the  existence  of 
mental  and  bodily  suflMng  in  the  worid  with  the  in- 
troduction of  moral  corruption  by  the  Fall,  and  refers 
t!i.-  powir  of  moral  evil  to  a  spiritual  and  personal 
source,  so  also  it  asserts  the  exiatwure  of  infieiior  spir- 
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Its  of  evil,  nml  it  refers  certain  cas«»<i  of  bAdily  and 
mental  tlisea.n!  to  the  iutiufiu-o  wliiih  they  aro  [H-nnit- 
ted  to  exercise  liriM  tly  over  the  soul  an<l  indirectly 
over  tha  body,  laexplicable  to  lu  thU  infliwoce  c«r- 
teiiflgr  b,  M  all  aeUoa  of  apirit  on  tpirlt  la  fiNmd  to  be; 
iMtDo  onf^  ran  pronounce  h  priori  whether  it  be  im- 
poaslble  or  improbable,  and  no  one  has  a  riLrbt  to  evis- 
cerate the  strong  expressions  of  Scripture  in  order  to 
ndnoa  ita  declantiooa  to  a  lavel  with  oar  own  igno- 
mica.  flaa  CoxDsacBsmow. 

8,  We  are  led,  thfrefore,  to  the  ordinary*  and  literal 
Interpretation  of  these  paswi^cs,  that  tht-re  are  evil 
spirits  (sec  D.kmojj),  subjects  of  the  Kvil  One,  w  ho, 
in  tha  da/a  of  tha  Lord  hiauelf  and  hia  apoatlet  ea- 
padall/,  Iran  petoilttad  fegr  God  to  Mtarebe  n  4Iraet 

influenoa  Oirar  the  souh  and  limlies  of  certain  men. 
This  inflncBCe  is  clearly  di.Htin^^uisheil  (mm  the  ordi- 
nary  power  of  corruption  and  temptation  wielded  by 
Satan  through  tha  pennisaion  of  God.  Ita  relation  to 
it,  indaad,  aitpeara  to  ba  anetfy  that  of  a  miracle  to 
God's  ordinary  Providence,  or  of  special  prophetic  in- 
spiration to  the  ordinary  ffifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Hoth  (tti.it  ifi)  are  actuated  by  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, and  tend  to  the  same  general  object ;  but  tbe 
ftrmar  ia  a  special  and  direct  manifeeUlkiB  of  that 
which  ia  worked  otit  in  the  latter  by  a  long  coarse  of 
indirect  action.  The  distinnuishini;  feature  of  j>os<»es- 
sion  is  the  complete  or  inrciniplete  Uxs  of  the  HullV-rer's 
reason  or  power  of  will ;  bis  actions,  bis  words,  and 
almost  his  thoughts  are  mastered  bv  the  aril  apirit 
CUarlc  i,  24 ;  v,  7 ;  Acta  xix,  15),  till  his  perMDality 
aoana  to  be  destroyed,  or,  if  not  destroyed.  m>  over- 
twnie  as  to  [iridiiirc  tin-  consciousnehs  of  a  twi'fulil  will 
within  biro,  lil(e  that  sonwtimes  felt  in  a  dream.  In 
the  ordinary  tem|)tatian8  and  aasaulta  of  Satan,  tbe 
will  itself  yields  cooscionaly,  and  by  yielding  grado- 
ally  assumes,  withont  losinK  its  apparent  fire«dom  of 
action,  the  chararti  ri^tic--  i>f  the  Satanic  nature.  It  is 
solicited,  urged,  and  [tersuodcd  against  the  strivings  of 
grace,  but  nut  OTerliome. 

Such  possession,  however,  is  only  the  special  and, 
as  It  ware,  miracnlons  form  of  tbe  "law  of  sin  in  the 
tiirniliers,"  the  power  of  .Siitan  over  the  heart  itself, 
recognised  by  Paul  as  an  indwelling  and  strug^diug 
powar  (Rom.  vii,  21-24).  Nor  can  it  l)e  doultted  that 
it  waa  vandared  poasibla  in  the  first  instance  by  tbe 
consent  of  tha  anAsrer  to  temptation  and  to  aln.  That 
it  w  iiM  Im  most  prolialde  in  thos«  who  yielded  to 
trnsudl  temptations  may  easily  be  conjectured  from 
general  oltservation  of  tto^mnny  of  a  lialtit  of  sensu- 
al indul^'ence.  Tha  catat  of  the  habitually  lustful, 
the  opium-eater,  and  the  dnnkaid  (aapadally  whan 
stnii^gling  in  the  last  extremity  of  delirium  tremens) 
bear,  as  has  often  been  noticed,  many  marks  very  sim- 
ilar to  thoaa  of  tha  acriptural  possession.  There  is  in 
tfMn  plgraiaal  diiiaaa^  but  than  ia  oftos  aomthing 
laen.   ft  la  alao  to  ba  notfoad  tbal  tba  atato  of  po»- 

session,  although  so  awful  in  its  wretc  hed  sense  of  dw- 
moniacal  tyranny,  yet,  from  the  very  fact  of  that  con- 
scioQsness,  might  be  less  hopeless  and  more  capable  of 
instant  cure  than  tha  dalibanto  bardnan  of  wilful  sin. 
The  spirit  might  still  ratatn  marln  of  ito  original  puri- 
ty, althiiiii^h  throuiih  the  fle«h  and  the  dajmnni  o  jiower 
acting  by  tbe  flesh  it  was  enslaved.  Here,  also,  tiie  ol>- 
I  of  tba  widJaBaaw  and  eomploteness  of  con- 
a  In  aaaaa  af  aanaaaliMB,  eompand  with  Ibe 
greater  difSeuhy  to  easaa  of  more  refhied  and  sptritnal 
dn,  tends  to  confirm  the  record  of  Scripture. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  power  of  evil  should 
allow  itself,  in  more  open  and  direct  hostility  than 
avar,  in  tba  aga  of  oar  Laid  and  hia  apostlaa,  whan  ita 
tima  waa  abmt.    It  waa  natural  also  that  It  shonld 

take  the  sfpocial  fonn  of  pnssrssi'in  in  rm  il,''"  "f  su<  h 
uiipret  eiiented  and  brutal  (lensuality  as  that  wliich  pre- 
ceded liis  coming,  and  continued  till  the  leaven  of 
Christianity  waa  felt.  Nor  waa  It  lass  natnral  that  it 
'  1  hava  diad  away  gradually  belbra  the  great  ^ 


'  rect,  and  still  frreater  Indirect  influence  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  Accordingly  we  find  early  fathers  (as  Just, 
Mart.  Z>>a^  c.  7>y/.A.  p.  :U1  it.  ;  Tertullian,  AjxJ.  23, 
87, 48)  allading  to  ita  sxiatenoe  aa  a  cammon  thing* 
nantlonhig  tiw  aittaaai|ita  of  Jowlih  axordam  in  tba 

name  of  .lehovnh  as  occasionally  successful  fj^ee  Matt, 
xii,  27  ;  .Vets  xix,  13),  but  especially  dwelling  on  the 
]M)wer  of  Christian  exorcism  to  ca.st  it  out  froui  tlie 
country  aa  a  test  of  tha  truth  of  tha  Coapal,  and  as  ona 
wdMmown  baaofit  wMeh  it  tlmAj  contend  on  tba 

empire.    Dy  degrees  the  mention  ia  laaa  aildlaia  fta> 

quent,  till  the  ver}'  idea  is  lo4>t  or  perrarted.   See  Ex- 

oiirisT. 

huch  ia  a  brief  sketch  of  the  scriptural  notioea  of 
posaearian.  That  nundtha  Jowish  notioB  of  it  tbeva 

grew  up,  in  that  noted  aire  of  superstition,  many  fo«>l- 
ish  and  evil  practices,  and  niucii  superstition  as  to  fu- 
migations, etc.  (comp.  Tob.  viii.  1  3;  Joseph.  J  h/.  viii, 
2, 6),  of  the  "  vagatioQd  exorcists"  (e«e  Acts  xix,  13), 
is  obriooa,  and  would  ba  fawritabla.  It  la  daar  that 
Scripture  does  not  in  the  least  sanction  or  even  conde- 
scend to  notice  such  things;  but  it  is  cert;iin  that  in 
the  (Jld  I  r-i,iuient  (see  l>cv.  xix,  ."1  ;  1  S^ini.  xxviii. 
7,  etc. ;  2  Kings  xxi,  6;  xxiii,  24,  etc.),  as  well  as  in 
tba  New,  it  reoognlsaa  poaseaston  aa  a  real  and  direct 
power  of  evil  spirits  upon  the  heart — Smitl^  DidU  ^ 
Bible,  a.  t.   See  PoasEsaED  (<o*(A  a  devil). 

Dagan.  flaaOonr;  AoBnmffras. 

Dagger  (-"^H,  che'reb,  usually  "aword").  any 
sharp  instrument,  aspocialljr  a  militaiy  waapoa  (Jndg. 
iii,  16, 21, 22).   Saa  Swokd. 

Daggett,  Herman,  a  Congregational  minister, 
j  was  horn  at  Wolpole,  Mass.,  Sept.  II,  17G6,  and  gradii> 
atod  at  Brown  Univonlty,  1788.  Hoantandtbainlii* 

I  istry  Oct.  17W>,  and  after  preaching  a  year  in  .S»uth- 
hold,  L.  I.,  was  ordained  pjistor  in  Soutliampton,  April 
12.  1792.  Iti  ITl'i;  li,'  n  nioved  to  West  Hampton.  In 
IHOI  be  was  onlaiued  pastor  over  tbe  churches  of  Fire 
Placa  and  lOddla  Idand,  which  ha  ndgnad  to  1807. 
In  1818  he  became  principal  of  the  For.  Miss.  S-h'^o] 
at  Cornwall.  Tliis  position  he  resigned  in  1H24,  and 
died  May  19, 1832.— Sprague,  AwtaU,  li,  291. 

Daggett,  Naphtali,  D.D.,  a  Congregationa]  min- 
ister, was  l>om  at  Attlebdrongh,  Mass.,  Sept.  8, 1727: 
graduate<l  at  Yiilo  and  was  ordained  [tastor  in 

Smithtown,  I..  I.,  1751.  lie  was  elected  Prof,  of  Di- 
vinity in  Yale  College,  1756,  and  remained  there 
his  death,  Nov.  25,  1780.  lie  occupied  the 
tial  chair  of  the  c«>llrge  pro  Ifmpire  from  1766  nndl 
1777.  Win  n  the  British  landed  at  West  Haven.  1 77'.'. 
his  patriotic  ardor  led  him  to  tiike  up  arms,  and  he  was 
very  rudely  treated  by  the  enemy.  His  death  wao 
hastened  by  his  sufferings.  He  paUiabadafew  aa^ 
mona. — .Sprugue,  AimaUy  i,  479. 

DagolMtt.   Saa  DAtHMtar. 

Da'gon  (ITeh.  D  tn  m',  *,*3n;  Sept  and  Joaaplmi^ 
Aaywy),  the  national  god  of  the  Philistines, 
bavo  dolTod  tiw  name  fh>n  IjS^,  grain  (Sane 
thon,  Fnigm.  ed.  Orelli,  p.  2n,  .u'  11.  .chart,  ffiriyt:.  i, 
Sfl ;  Beyer,  ad  Seld.  p.  286) ;  but  tbe  derivation  from 
a^,  a  JUh,  with  tba  dlmlnnthre  (!•  *•  ondoartng)  ternri- 
nation  'ti  (fJesenius,  Thfu.  p.  32n\  n.  t  mil}'  ition-  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  Hebrew  derivation 
(Ewald.  fifb.  Gram,  f  812, 841),  but  u  most  decisively 
established  b}'  the  terms  employed  in  1  Sam.  v,  4.  it 
is  there  said  that  Dagon  fell  to  the  earth  before  the 
;irk.  th.it  his  liead  and  the  palms  of  his  hands  were 
broken  off,  and  that ' '  on/y  IMg<m  was  Ufl  o«  kimj*  If 
Dagon  ia  derived  ftom  an,  and  If  the  Idol,  aa  there 
i*  everj-  reas<in  to  believe,  had  the  body  of  a  fish  w  ith 
the  head  and  hands  of  a  man,  it  is  easy  to  undor^tond 
why  a  part  of  the  statue  is  there  calle<l  Dng^-n  in  coa* 
tiadiitinction  to  tba  bead  and  hands,  but  not  othcr- 
That  aacih  waa  the  figure  of  tiie  idol  is  a^fcct«d 
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hv  KImchi,  and  in  Admitted  by  mo«t  modern  scholars. 
It  i*  «1m  anpporUMl  bj  Ui«  uulogte*  of  other  luh  dai* 
tiM  anMngtlM  Syro-Anbimtt  (Me  Htrad.  U,  »|  JOi. 

mB,Anim.x,46;  xii,2;  Xenoph.  .'Inai. i, 4,9j  fltwko^ 
xvii,  812;  Diod.  Sir.  ii,  4;  Liccro,  A'a/.  JJeor.  HI,  15; 
comp.  Miinter,  ItrL  il.  Kaiih.  p.  102;  Movers,  I'/umu. 
p.  491  M). ;  Creuxer,  SjfmboL  U,  78  sq.).  ikaidM  the 
Atbboatis  (q.  T.)  of  the 
Syrians  (which  was  the  fe- 
male counterpart  of  Dairon), 
the  lialiyloui.iiis  ji  tr;iili- 
tioD,  according  to  Ucro^as 
(Bcroai  Qua  ngmrttmt,  ed. 
Bkbter,  p.  48, 54X  that  at  the 
reiy  beginninf;  of  their  his- 
tory nn  extnii'tiliiiary  lu'lii;;, 
called  Oanur*,  having  tite  en- 
tire body  of  a  fish,  but  the 

bead,  hands,  feet,  and  v<rice  R«Tr<'M»riU»i„n  of  «  Fli-h- 
of  a  man,  emerged  from  the 
Ervthrw.in  Sea,  appean-d  in 
Baliylunia,  and  uught  the  rude  inhabitanta  the  OM 
of  letters,  arta,  religion,  laiw,  and  af^enltim ;  thai, 
after  long  int«'rvul8  between,  other  oimilar  lyings  ap- 
j>e.-iri'd  and  communicated  the  same  precious  lore  in 
detail,  and  that  tlif  l,i-t  of  tlioso  was  cullod  Odnkon 
(^Ucantv).  Selden  is  pemaaded  that  tbia  Odakon  U 
,  the  Philiatine  god  T  >agon  {Dt  BSk  8grtt^  SO),  A  eon. 
clnsion  in  which  Niebuhr  coincides  {Ge$  h.  Amtrtfl^ 
477),  but  from  which  Rawlin.v>n  diswiits  (/ferod,  i, 
482).  Tlif  resenihlance  between  Dagon  and  Atergatto 
(q.  d.  "I'^'^IX  and  3^,  great  juh)  or  Dcrkcto  (which  is 
but  an  alibrcviation  of  the  Iwt  name)  is  so  great  in 
(.till  r  ri  -jM  I  ts  tli.it  Si  liUni  lu  i-ountH  for  the  only  im- 
portant iliUc-rence  between  them — that  of  sex — by  re- 
ferring to  ttM  ndfugjiiolM  nature  of  many  heathen 
grjds.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  Sept.,  and  Phiio  Byldins  (in  Euseb.  Prtrp.  Ev.  i, 
10)  ni.ike  I'ugon  niasiuline  (m  Su^iliv').  The  fii«h-liko 
form  wax  a  natural  emblem  of  fruitfuloeM,  and  as 
was  IJtely  to  b«  adopted  hgr  awftiriiig  tribit  In 


Oen  taBrMah 


the  roprcKcntation  of  their  goda.  (Sm  OOO,  XXiwH. 
de  i'\':rro.\«rr<n\i,  Lipe.  1723.) 

'l  lie  most  famous  temples  of  Dagon  were  at  Ga7..i 
(Juds.  xvi,  21-«0)  and  Aabdod  (1  Sam.  t.  S,  6;  1 
Chron.  x,  10).  The  ftnn«r  wsa  emplojred  as  ■  theatre 
(wc  Fnl)er,  ArcMol.  i,  44-1,  436>,  and  was  once  over- 
thrown by  Samson  (-ludg.  xvi).  The  latter  temple 
ma  daatioycd  by  Jonatluin  in  the  Maccali.Tan  want  (1 
]lMe.z,84;  3ti»4;  Joaepbaa,ila(.xiii,4, 6).  There 
iraaM  abo  Men  to  bare  been  a  third  bi  the  Tldnhy 
of  Jcriclio,  which  was  demoli>licil  hy  rtolomy  (.losopb. 
War,  i,  2,  3);  and  the  sit«  of  wliicli  .Schwarx  claims 
(^Paiut,  p.  16S)  to  have  discovered  in  a  stream  still 
baaring  tba  name  of  Jivga,  or  fiab-rivcr :  it  is  bat  a 
reUe  of  the  ancient  />adl,  or  Doct-s  (q.  v.).  Traces 
of  the  worship  of  D-np^n  lik<wi>c  nppcar  in  the  nnmo? 
Capbai^Dagon  (near  Jamnia),  and  Beth-Dagon  in  Ju- 
dah  (ilodL  XT,  41),  and  Aabar  (Joah.  zlz,  S7).  See 


ser,  De  Dagone,  in  Tgolinl, 
BoooBi'a  iVuMwJk,  3d  ed.  1C8. 


BeaKfea  tbo  ftinalo  flgore  of  Aterpites,  there  baTo 

lately  been  disa)vcrpd  among  the  Ar-yrian  ruins  (Bot- 
ta,  pi.  32-35)  fignres  of  a  male  fiHh-gtid,  not  only  of 
tta  forms  given  aboTe  (L4iyard,  Ninrvfk,  ii,  868),  bnt 
oecasionally  with  ahnaB  form  and  feet,  the  fish  only 
eoreriii^;  the  hacb  TIbe  a  etoak  (Ijiyard.  Rahylon,  p. 
801).  <"iiliii<I  I!awlni-nn  liay  iiKu  dcoiiibpri'd  the  name 
dagon  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).    See  B(K 


Figure  of  l  i     ,  A  ;it  ciilnvm-i-  of  ji  Trill'  !'  -  Vi'ninnd. 

DAGON'S  HOUSE  (1  Sam.  v,  5),  or  the  iioiSB  (1 
S.i  I  or  TEMPlA  or  Daoojc  (1  Chron,  z,  10), 

*)13'J"r"3,  I.  e.  Beth-Dagon,  as  it  is  elsewhere  render- 
ed (Josh.  XV,  41 ;  xix,  27;  eo  AjKc'tiytuv,  1  Mace,  x, 
83),  or  tli<-  •nini  tuary  of  Dagon,  the  ginl  of  the  Philip 
tines,  mentioned  in  Judg.  xvi,  28,  and  othar  plaoea. 
See  this  etymology  defended  agdiiat  iba  oldor  omo 
(which  FQrst  retain^,  Ueb.  Ler.  p.  286)  in  Gesenius, 
Momtmenl.  Phtm.  p.  387.  and  TTtemur.  p.  2<M.  In  the 
first  two  (ami  jiosKihly  hImi  tlif  tliinl)  of  the  above  pas- 
aages,  the  temple  of  Dagon,  situated  in  or  near  Aabdod 
(aa  stated  nnder  the  foregoing  article  DAfWlt),  la  cvf- 
dontly  intended ;  the  other  collocations  of  these  wonls 
ftM  Bbtii-]  ro^iuire  a  fhller  elucidation  than  could 
well  lie  given  in  the  article  Betii-daoox  (q.  v.). 

1.  Betu-oaoox,  in  Joth.  zt,  41,  waa  one  of  the  sec 
ond  gnmp  of  **atxtaoD  oltiaa  vltb  fMr  Tillagea,** 

which  the  sacred  writer  jilares  in  thr  I'lrhtnds  (f^^t'l") 
of  the  tril>e  of  Judah,  apparently  on  the  actual  plain 
which  stretches  westward  toward*  the  Philistine  coact 
from  "the  hill  countr}'"  so  often  mentioned.  This 
does  not  (as  in  Keland,  Paltrttina,  p.  6.%)  designate  a 
Gedtroth-hethdaffon,  astlio  name  GediToth  oci  ur^i  uliue 
in  2  Chron.  xxviii,  18,  with  the  same  dc.''cripti<jn  as  it 
haa  in  this  place,  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  lowlailda 
of  .Tadab.  GeMnius  and  F&rst  ideatifj  this  Betb> 
dagon  with  the  Caphar-dagon,  which  In  the  time  of 
Eusrliius  was  a  verj'  lar^'r  village  (rb'/ii;  fttyiaTi],  in- 
ter Jamniam  et  Diospolin)  in  the  neighliorhood  of  Jop- 
pa;  but  modem  research  has  shown  that  this  latter 
plftM,  of  which  atOl  vHnaia  aona  tncaa  Li  £ait-/>(pM, 
a  Tinago  betwoen  TUb  and  Ladd,  la  eoniiderably 
above  t]v  mirthem  boundari'  of  Judah.  Our  Bcth- 
dngon,  indeed,  no  longer  exista  by  the  same  name 
(Van  doTaldeV  Map  n/PufetHm  Mid  Jfameir,  p»  »*>. 
The  aana  noat  ho  aaid  of 

2.  Bmr-OAOOV,  mentioned  in  Joab.  xlx,  t7,  as  one 
of  the  border  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  TliouL'h, 
tiowever,  no  modem  landmark  points  out  the  site  of 
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this  north  Beth-d*goa,  it  is  nnt  difHcalt  to  discover, 
from  the  precise  topograptiical  Btatciuent  of  the  sacred 
writer,  that  thi«  city  was  situated  at  the  point  when.* 
the  boundary-line  of  the  tribe,  altar  enMiiiw  Um  ridge 
■outh  of  the  prmnootoiy  of  Otnnel  towaru  tiie  e«at, 
intersects  the  stream  of  the  Ki^^hon,  on  the  confines 
of  Zebulon.  It  la  remarkable  that,  as  there  is  a  mod- 
ern Beii-Dtjan  in  the  south  which  yet  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with,  but  it  fiv  to  tbe  aortlMrwt  of,  tfa«  soathern 
Beth-dagon,  so  then  li  rtfll,  In  the  oentnl  ^Qrtrict  of 
the  Holy  Land,  a  <>oron(l  Jl'-i(- Pfjiin,  which  is  cquiilly 
far  distant  from  our  tiorltiorn  licth-dogon^  only  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  south-east.  In  the  fertile  and 
bemttiful  plain  of  S&Uin,  a  little  to  «1m  SMt  of  Hibul  us 
(SImehem),  Dr.  Bobbuon  dewried  at  the  aaat  and  of 
it,  on  some  low  hills,  a  \  illa^^i'  called  Beit-Dfjan  (Bihl. 
Jte$earchti,  lii,  I02 ;  /Mter  Jittrarchc*^  p.  2db).  This 
Beit-lkjcM,  Robinson  thinks,  has  no  coooterport  in  the 
fieth-dagona  of  Uw  Bihle.  The  Fiancb  tl»TeU0^  De 
Saulcy,  is  not  of  (hia  opinion,  bat  tdentUea  the  TiOage 
near  Nabulus  with  the  Bvth-tligon  of  Chron.  x,  10; 
because  "this  village  is  only  one  (lay's  march  from 
Jilboun,  the  locallfyiDthe  mountain  totba  north-east 
of  Janin,  wbkb  was  onquestioDal^jr  tba  aoena  of  Saul's 
dbaater**  (/KaKf  Ami,  i,  101).  If  Us  conjecton  be  right, 
ire  must  indicate  thii«  an  the 

3.  Bbth-daoox  of  1  Chron.  x,  10  (Sept.  oIkoc  Aa- 
ywv),  in  the  western  half-tribe  of  Manasseb  (some  dis- 
tonoa  from  Mooat  GUboa),  wbar*  tba  Pbiliatiiiaai  after 
thair  victory,  plaead  Saora  bead  fai  tba  tenpla  of  their 
god  his  IkxIj-  nnd  tli'>«r>  of  mnn  having  Iwen  carried 
(the  same  distance  nurth-<;a9t)  to  ikthshan,  whence 
the  Jabesh-Gileaditcs  afterwaixls  rescued  them.  It 
no  donbt  aids  this  Tiaw  Uiat  we  are  not  otherwise  in- 
ftunnad  mktn  tho  tampk  ma  Is  wbidi  tiicy  deposited 
their  ghastly  trophy ;  moreover,  the  phrase  (in  ver.  0) 
a'^ao  B~|^;^l^  denoting  a  ctrcinl  0/  Ihe  m^cent 
eomirg,  vUeh  bad  baea  eraenatod  land,  and  wa.^ 
then  occupied  by  the  enemy  (ver.  7),  very  wpH  suiu 
the  relative  poeitions  of  this  Bat'Ihjan  and  Ikahshan, 
eqimlly  distant  fhm  tba  Crtal  flald,  and  la  dUtaook 
diiectionB. 

4.  With  regard  tofho  B«di<dag0B  of  1  Mace,  z,  88, 

Gesenius  (ThfJ.  p.  exjirciseH  n  doubt  m  hethcr  this 
pas.saj^p  MiPUTis  only  Dagun's  temple  at  Azutus,  or  a 
Bi-ili  iliLjon,  a  town  so  called  in  tho  neighlwrhowl.  In 
that  case  we  mkht  retmrd  this  aa  a  ci^  in  tlia  vidniQ' 
of  Azotoa  (or  Aabdo^  anawerinf  pnbaUy  to  Dr. 
Robinson's  western  Beit-Dejan,  and  Easabius's  Csphar- 
dagon,  already  mentioned.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  HJfh  vorso  Both-dagon  occurs  as  a  proper  name, 
as  it  also  does  in  the  original,  Bti^dayutp,  wlieteaa,  in 
tba  next  Terse,  the  teni|do  of  tbe  Philiatine  god  ia  d»> 
iorlbad  if  the  appellative  rh  ttpbv  Aaywt>.  On  the 
wbole,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  l>e  sufficient 
laa-Min  for  the  distinction. — Kitto,  Ctfcltp.  s.  v. 

Dailey,  David^  a  lIetho<liBt  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bora  io  Gloooaatar  County,  N.  J.,  March  1, 1792, 
was  converted  in  1805,  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1*^12, 
became  superannuated  in  1855,  and  died  IAmt  4^  1856. 
For  more  than  forty  yeara  ha  was  a  va^U  adaiater 
and  presiding  elder,  and  was  especially  "proficient  in 
tiia  theology  of  the  plan  of  salvation."  He  filled 
many  important  stations  with  uniform  and  cxcollent 
success.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  revised 
Bymn-hook  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbnvdl  now  in 
OSe. — MimUe»  of  Confrrencta,  vi,  219. 

Daille,  Jeas,  minister  of  the  French  Befbrmad 
Cksnb,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  theoto^aaa  of 
Ua  ago.  Ha  waa  bon  at  Chatelleraut  Jan.  C,  1594 ; 
became  tatorbi  the  flunHy  of  Doplos#is-Momay  (q.  v.) 
in  l*;i2,  and  was  ordained  in  1C23.  Most  of  tlie  re- 
maind>«r  of  his  life  was  spent  as  niinisiter  ofCharenton. 
He  died  April  1.5,  IfiTO.  In  theology  Daillc  belonged 
to  the  modeiBto  school  of  Saomur  (q.  v.).  "  His  dis- 
•oataaa  an  ciharacteriaad  ly  a  haartotirring  eloquence,  | 


and  it  lins  been  rcraarkod  of  him  that  be  had  all  the 
eloquence  of  Sourin  without  any  approach  to  his  tur- 
gid and  bombastic  style.  .  The  work  by  wbkh  DallU 
ia  beat  known  ia  bis  treatise  Dt  mm  Patrmi,  a  wotk 
designed  to  cheek  or  moderate  tbe  exeesriTe  reverence 
which  i.»  felt  in  niatiy  quartern  for  the  writers  of  .1 1  le- 
•iastical  antiquity,  it  rendered  an  important  service 
to  the  Protestant  cause  in  his  own  countiy  and  times, 
and  may  still  ba  consulted  with  great  advantage." 
It  wiui  published  In  1632;  in  Latin  in  1886  (Gener. 
1 -Ito) ;  and  a  translatiou  into  English  in  1651,  under 
the  title  of  A  Trttttitr  cvnceminy  the  right  Vte  of  the 
FtUken  in  the  Dtcuion  of  Controvertiea  that  are  at  thit 
Dag  m  JMtfim  (new  ed .  by  Jet^U,  Land.  1841,  ISmo ; 
Amer.  ed.  Phfla.  1842,  I'imo).  We  have  trandatkna 

also  of  liifi  K.jwiitkm  of  the  Phillpf!Uint,\i\  Sherman 
(_Lond.  1H41,  imp.  Hvo);  KxputUion  of  Colottutuf.  by 
Sherman  (Lond.  IMl,  imp.  8vo).  Aonong  hi$>  other 
writings  an  De  OtUUm  LaHmemm  (Gonov.  1671,4to) ; 
/te  Aaiifr  «f  AW&^to£MAii»JteaMm&(Ainst.4to);  Dt 
la  Cn'ance  U  tur  It  fait  des  Imngf*  (8vo)  ;  De 

( 'otijirmatione  et  ext.  wtctione  (Gene v.  lt>59,  4 to);  Ik 
Auricul<ai  Cottfutione  (Genev.  1661,  4to);  De  Pffud- 
q^if/rqpkie  AuoHolieia  (1658, 8vo);  and  20  volumes  of 
sermons.  — 8ae  Haag,  La  Fernet  PrtttalanU^  iv,  181; 
i;ich,  Jti^g.  Di'tiofpiry,  g.  v. ;  L^/e  of  DmBi,  prefixed 
to  his  Right  Use  of  the  Fath^f  Cbaso,io  BiUiolMeea 
Sacra,  iv,  5  sq. ;  Bayte,  DicAmu:/,  •>  ▼•;  BoaAi^ 
Xnuv.  Biog.Ginerale,  xii,  790. 

D'Ailly.   See  Aiuur. 

Daily  oceut  tn  tim  Engl.  TonloB  of  our  Lorfa 

Prayer  as  the  rendering  of  ^Trioi'fTfor  fMntt.  vi,  11; 
Lnke  xl,  B),  which  literally  means  for  t^ihtittenct,  i.  e. 
needful,  as  it  probably  aboold  have  been  translated. 
Tbe  aama  Greek  word  oeeon  nowban  olao^  altbooglk 
soreral  Hab.  and  Qraak  worda  are  thna  translatad  in 
other  passages.  Conant,  however  {^Rfri^ed  Vcrri'm  of 
Mnith*'ir^  N.  Y.  1860,  p.  30),  maintains  the  corn  etjiess 
of  the  Auth.  Vers.,  as  does  also  SchafT  (in  I>anpe'o 
MattkeWf  p.  121).  Bat  tbJa  iarohrao  a  palpable  uo- 
tology.  Sao  Day.  Treatiaea  on  (be  |i|iyi  "daily 
broad"  have  been  written  in  Ijitiii  bv  Kirrnni.iier  (Vi- 
teb.1711),  Kortliolt  (Kil.1677),  Stolborg  (^Viteb.  16<J8), 
PfeifTer  (Regiom.  U89X  Zom  (filpne.  i,  d6M0B>.  8oa 
LoBD'a  Pbatbb. 

1>ATLT  OFFEBING  or  SAdhlFICE  (T^fs 
"t^73F>H,  tie  continued  nfftring;  Josephus  u\ot:avrutfia 
lvh\  x«^Atov,  ivhXtxia^u^,  War,  vii,  2, 1),  in  D.miel 
(viii,  12  sq. ;  xi,  31 ;  xii,  11)  and  tho  Talmud  (^simply 
*^crin,  "the  continual,"  t-irrijirhim  juffe),  was  a 
bttmtK>abring  of  two  yaar«ld  iamba,  which  were  daily 
hnmolated  In  tba  name  of  flie  wbolo  Taraelltish  people 
(/k  roi5  StffiOfTiiiv  (haXMftaroc,  Jo-^eph.  Ant.  iii,  l'\  1^ 
upon  the  great  altar ;  the  first  lamb  early  (as  soon  as 
it  liecame  light,  l^Iishna,  Tamid,  iii,  2;  no  reliance  is  to 
I>e  placed  uf>on  Zom 'a  treatise  De  etrtU  lagBp.  m  ji^ 
sacrifirio  up.  Ebr.  offi  rmdo,  in  tho  MUeJt.  A'or. 
ii,  1  sq,),  the  other  (3^?  f^HJp,  "tho  evening  obla- 
tion," Dan.  ix,  21)  at  evening  (more  definitely  "{^3.. 
O^S^'*?'  ^        evemntft  [see  PAsaorEu]; 

according  to  PeMch,  v,  1,  the  eve-offering  was  sacri> 
flood  aa  a  mla  botween  the  eighth-and-a-half  and  tba 
nbiCb.and-a*balf  boor  [2\  to  H  o'cUtA  P.M.l,b«t  oa 
Sabbath-eve  and  Passover-eve  [14th  Nisan]  one  hour 
earlier;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  4,  3,  designates  "aliout 
the  ninth  boor"  as  the  time ;  comp.,  Iiowever,  Jona> 
tbaa'a  Tarfmn,  Geo.  xlix,  27.  This  was  tba  anial 
tormtaation  of  a  fkst  [q.  v.],  Dan.  ix,  21 ;  Acts  HI,  1 ; 
.\,  ^,  30),  each  witli  "ne  tenth  of  an  cphah  of  fine  vbcat- 
cn  Hour  as  a  meat  ofTcring,  and  a  quarter  of  a  bin  of 
wine  ns  a  drink  offering  (Exod.  xxix,  38-^2;  Num. 
xxTiii,  8-8;  Esn  ill,  6).  It  was  not  at^erscded  by 
tho  Sabbath  or  itotiral  offerings  (Nam.  xxviii.  9  eq., 
15  sq. ;  not  even  by  those  of  the  Pa^^over,  P'-.'^ich.  v, 
1).    The  regulations  concerning  tbe  preparation  of 
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the  filMli  hf  thb  tmmnl  idlgleu  Mnrice,  the  allot-  j 
■Nat  of  tiM  Mvml  vftntloat,  and  Mm  iftiuU  gf  Um 
nerlllee  {iMlf,  wm  tvmtaiilly  prewribed  In  0w  tract  | 

Tuwi  V/ (Mishna.  v,  10>.  wlii.  li  Ik.  ii  h  is  ilhistr.it«>i!  with 
erudite  explanation  (Urcm.  17SG,  and  in  Ugolini  The- 
taur.  xix) ;  comp.  also  Loscan,  [)e  Sacrijkh  Quotid. 
QAft.  1718).  In  the  (leet)  Temple  that*  troa  •  lamb- 
epartiiMntlii  nortb^weet  eenMrftrtiM  epccial  pur- 
pose of  thiii  ofTiTinK  (Tanui^iH,  f)w--WllMr|  Aolv.  ii, 
107.    See  SACturiCK. 

DAILT  SERVICE  or  Pbatkim.   Tn  the  apdent 

Church,  nhcr  vi  r  it  was  practicaMc,  daily  service  wa* 
established,  at  which  every  clcrt^'nmn  was*  compelled  to 
attend,  ttudcr  pain  of  suBpension  ordeprivatiun,  wheth- 
er it  wM  Ue  di^jr  to  officiate  or  not.  Tbi*  eol^ect  is 
detemined  by  eerenl  oonnefle,  hy  flw  lint  eoondl  of 
Toledo,  and  by  that  of  A^-  li  :  the  law  of  Justinian 
punishes  the  neglect  of  tliia  duty  with  dcgradatioO|  be- 
cjiiiM-  i>t  tht'  scandal  it  {(ives  tu  the  laity,  b  eome 
cbuchea  a  daily  celefantkMi  of  tlw  Lotd'a  Supper  •eenu 
to  lnvo  been  recommeoded,  and  to  eame  exteot  prac- 
ticed. There  are  found  tchtiiTiiuiicN  on  tliis  subject  in 
TeftntUan,  Cyprian,  and  Irenau.";  the  last  of  whum 
iqri,  "  It  is  the  will  of  our  Lord  that  we  should  make 
«w  oBaHag  at  Us  alter  frequent^,  end  witboot  Inter- 
mbiteii.**  Bat  there  wee  no  fixed  and  expreee  nde  aa 
t<>  the  tinio  nf  ri'li'liration.  The  ruliric  of  thf  rtnirch 
of  England  declares  that  all  "  priej<ts  and  deacons  are 
to  say  deQjr  the  morning  and  evening  prajWy  eilber 
priTetol/  or  openly,  not  being  let  by  akkneee  er  eome 
other  nifsent  eevae.  And  tfie  enrate  that  nfailftereth 
in  every  p.irish  rbnrcb  or  chapel,  lieing  at  home,  and 
not  beiuK  otherwise  reasonably  hinderc<1,  shall  say  the 
isme  in  the  parish  chorch  or  chupel  where  he  minis- 
teretii,  end  ahell  oeaeo  n  bell  to  be  tolled  thereunto  a 
oonrenient  time  beftre  he  begin,  that  the  people  may 
come  to  hear  God's  w»»r(l  niui  to  pr;iy  witli  him."  Tint 
this  rule  is  now  a  de4Ml  letter. — I'rayer-book,  Preface  \ 
Bingham.  Orig.  Ecel.  bk.  vt,  chap.  ffl»{5^6;  ntoetor, 
On  Common  Pntytr,  p.  195  197. 

Daimbertor  Dagobert,  tlio  first  Latin  patriarch 
of  Jemsalein.  While  he  was  bishop  of  Pisa,  pope  Ur- 
bon  II  conferred  upon  him  the  soverei/nty  of  Coraice 
for  an  annua!  tribute  of  fifty  livres,  mid  up|iointed  him 
pajxil  legate  in  tln'  Ka.-t.  In  Nov.  1095,  Daimbert  wac 
preaent  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  when  Urban  II 
preeehod  tlie  flist  cnuade,  and  he  joined  the  crusade 
at  the  bead  of  troops  from  Pisa  and  Genoa.  When 
Dainilx?rt  arrived  in  Palestine,  Go<lfrcy  of  Bonillon 
was  alreriitv  m  i-t.  r  of  .Ieru>-ali  in.  ,\t  a  general  iiK  ct- 
ing  of  the  Christian  chiefs,  held  on  Christmas,  lODli, 
Deimbert  was  elected  patrlarcfc  of  Jomsalem,  in  the 
place  of  one  Amulphns  who  was  deposed.  Godfrey 
had  to  leave  to  Driimlicrt  the  sovereignty  of  Jaffa,  and 
of  that  quarter  of  .Ieru«alem  in  which  the  Chun  Ii  <if 
the  Resurrection  was  situated.  On  the  death  of  Go<l- 
tny,  Daimbert  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Jemaalem,  bat 
finally  had  to  yield  to  Baldwin,  and  to  crown  the  new 
kini;.  Falling  out  with  Baldwin,  be  was  expelled  by 
the  l.itti  r,  ni  l  Arnulphns  returned  to  the  patriarchate. 
Daimt>ert  went  to  Italy,  and  prevailed  upon  pope  Pas- 
flsl  II  to  decide  In  hia  favor.  He  intended  to  return 
to  .Jerusalem  end  to  enforce  the  pepal  decision,  bat 
died  on  his  way  at  Polonnov  in  1107.— Hoefer,  Biogra- 

Dal'san  {^aitrnv  T.  ?.  Afffov.Yulg.  DMtinon),tbe 
bead  of  one  of  the  fhmllfee  of  temple^errante  that 

VBtamed  ttom  Baliylon  (1  Eedr.  v,  31) ;  evidently  a 
corruption  l>eing  mistaken  for  "1)  for  the  Rezis 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Ueb.  texU  (Ezra  U,  48 ;  Neh.  vU,  60). 

]>atyalL  SeeTuinnni. 

Dalafah  0  Chron.  iU,  24),  the  lino  name  else- 
where more  correctly  Anglicized  Dri-aiaii  (q.  v.). 

Dalberg,  Kabl  TnaoDoa,  beioo  of  Dalberg,  was 


bom  Feb.  8,  1744,  at  Hemsheim,  near  Wonu;  Im 
studied  at  Gdttingen  and  Heidelberg ;  beesne,  wbOe 
yet  very  young,  prebendary  of  Ma3'ence,  and  canon  of 
Worms  and  \\'urzl>ur(;.  In  1772,  as  governor  of  Kr- 
furt.  he  gave  a  great  impulse  to  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  induotr}-.  b  1787  he  Ijecame  coadjutor  of  tbo 
elector  of  MayoBOi  and  the  bishop  ef  Worms;  was 
made  hisbep  of  Constance  fai  1788,  and  soon  after  arch- 

liishop  of  Tarsus.  The  la.«t  elector  of  mayenre  die.!  in 
18nj,  and  as,  by  the  treaty  of  LunevUle,  the  electorate 
of  Maycnce  on  the  one  side  of  the  Rhine  had  been  abol* 
iahed  and  on  the  other  secnlariaed,  Dalberg  hocnM 
areb-eheneellor,  which  pociUon  heboid  wftb  great  ered- 

it;  but  by  sujipressing  tin-  rcnvint';  lie  incurreil  the 
luitred  of  the  clergy,  and  by  sympathy  for  France  that 
of  Germany.  In  1804  he  was  present  at  the  conilia> 
Uonof  the  ompenir  at  Paris.  When  the  eonfoderacx 
of  Am  Rhine  wee  Itanncd  be  had  to  leelgn  ble  oOcot 
but,  in  exchange,  wa.H  ni.ulc  prinrt  -primate  of  the  C01l> 
federacy,  and  wus  Napuleon'»  adviser  in  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  matters.  He  afterw  ards  became  grand- 
duke  of  Frankfort,  and  appointed  Eugtoe  Beantomeie 
as  bb  toeeeesor.  In  1818  he  rsnonnced  hte  tWe,  went 
first  to  Constance,  where  he  protected  tho  Vicar  gen- 
eral Wessenberg  from  the  enmity  of  the  pope,  end  af- 
terwards returned  |o  Begensburg,  where  he  lived  in 
retirement  on  a  pension  of  100,000  florins,  and  died 
Feb.  10, 1817.  Hb  principal  works  an,  Btlradtimgm 
a.  d.  Unirtrmim  (Frankf.  1777  ;  6th  cd.  1819)  ;  IVrMK* 
niM  twitchttt  Moral  tmd  St<uit*kun*t  (Frankf.  1786); 
GrmdMtze  d.  J-::^hf(ik  (F.rf.  1791);  Von  d.  Betmutttin 
als  <i%na.  Cnmde  d.  WeUweukeit  (Erf.  1798);  Bttrack. 
tmtgm  acter  d.  Chmdtkr  Karb  d.  Or.  (Erfhrt,  1806) ; 
PtriUri{lUmc  1?-11).  .See  Kr&mer,  Cedi'irhfrtw  tcfiriji 
ca^f  K.  vun  Datbery  (Gotha,  1817). — Uoefer,  Nous.  hU 

Dale,  TiiF.  KiNr.'s  (-,Vrn  prr,  ro%  of  the  Hng), 
tbo  name  of  a  valley  apparently  near  the  Dead  Sea, 
where  llelchlxedek  met  Abraham  (Qen.  ziv,  17) ;  oth* 
erwbe  oJIed  Ae  Fa//<f  o/  Skavdi  (q.  v.),  but  identi* 
fled  by  soma  with  another  of  the  seme  name  (the  mod* 
eni  Valley  of  Jeho^haphat,  or,  rather,  ita  southern 
part,  opening  into  the  plot  used  for  the  king's  garden, 
about  the  well  of  Job  end  tho  pool  of  flOoaa^  In  whieh 
Absalom  reared  hia  fomlly  mooMDillt  (I  tan*  TfVi, 
18).   See  AuALOM'a  Tom. 

Dale,  or  Dainr,  AMTOimra  Vav,  was  bom  Vat. 

8, 163J8,  In  Haarlem.  He  was  brought  np  to  buslne5S 
against  his  will.  At  the  age  of  thirty  ho  applied  hira- 
j-elf  to  the  studj'  of  the  iintient  languages,  ond  at  the 
same  time  to  that  of  medicine.  He  became  a  practis- 
ing  physician,  and  attained  distinction  in  his  profes- 
sion. His  faithful  and  disinterested  attention  to  his 
poor  patients  secured  him  high  praise.  He  also  exer- 
cised for  a  time  bin  preaebing  gift  among  t!i'  ^^■lInon• 
ites;  but  his  sermons  were  overloaded  with  learned 
eiiatfone,  and  henco  were  hardly  aeeeptablo  to  tbo 
people.  Hia  Europeen  reputation  rests, bowerer,  on 
the  learned  works  which  he  wrote  against  what  he 
regnrded  as  sujicrstition.  In  1688  he  j  ul  li'-lu  il  Ih 
oracviit  Etkmeonm  dittertaliotia  dva,  qunrum  pior 
de  {jmonm  dmralioM  or  drfeeht,  potterior  de  etfrwid>m 
oMdorj&tti  (Amst.  8vo).  In  this  work  he  combated 
the  opinion  that  demoniac  influence  waa  exerted  In 
connection  with  the  oracles  of  the  ancietit.«,  mi  l  that 
scroery  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Satan.  The  work  pro- 
dooed  a  gfeat  eensatlon.  Fontenelle  made  free  ui-e  of 
It  In  tbe  compoeitkm  of  bis  HkUirt  de§  Oraeka  (Paris, 
1707, 12mo).  He  wrote  several  other  works  in  Letin, 
and  one  in  his  native  tongiie,  on  the  siime  .«ubject,  dis- 
crediting belief  in  Satanic  agency,  especially  when 
apflted  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  He  also 
published  a  Dmert.  mtfn  AritUa  de  LXX  inUrprrti- 
but,  with  a  history  of  ceremonies  of  baptism  among  the 
.lews,  mill  among  the  Tarlons  Christian  communions 
(Amst.  1704, 4to).  Ho  died  Nor.  88, 1708,  deeply  la- 
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I.  Clerlctu,  T.  TiwimilM,  od  FroC  Honu 
I  among  hia  frianda. 

Daleltes,  roUowen  of  D«vid  Dale,  pastor  of  an 

Indepeiuti  iit  cini^rr^j.itiott  at  Glaspow.  Since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Dale  thev  hara  formed  a  oonnectaon  with 
thebi^HiiitH(q.T.). 

Dalmanu'tha  {SdXftavov^i':,  doriv.  unknown, 
nnleaa  [aa  aoggeated  by  Ugbtfoot,  Hor.  Btbr.  p.  655 ; 
eomp.  Simonla  Omm.  p.  51]  fbr  tibe  Mmim,  Itobs,  a 
town  menliom-d  in  the  T.ilmuil  lyin^;  near  TilK>ri- 
aa),  a  placa  mentioned  »n\y  in  Mark  viii,  10,  where  we 
nwl  tlwk  Jaaua,  after  feeding  the  multitode  In  the 
DeeapoUa,  eaat  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  took  a  boat  and 
"came  into  the  regiona  (fi'c  tA  ftip'i)  of  Dulmnnutha ;" 
while  the  parallel  passa^t^  (Matt,  xv,  :\U  )  stati  c  tint  he 
"  came  into  the  bordcra  of  MagdaU."  Frum  thia  we 
maj  cooclade  that  Dalmanntha  was  a  town  on  the  wM 
aide  of  the  lake  near  Magdala.  The  latter  stood  cloae 
upon  the  shore,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  little  plain 
of  (lennosan-t,  ut  the  present  Mojdcl.  Sec  MAciKAb.v. 
Immediately  south  of  it  a  precipitous  hill  juts  out  into 
tho  Ma.  Beyond  this,  about  a  mil*  fhini  MagJala,  a 
nanow  glen  breaks  down  fh>m  tha  west.  At  Its  mouth 
are  aome  cultivated  fields  and  garden!*,  amid  wbkh, 
juft  Iiy  till'  l>f.i<-ti,  iiro  several  cojiimis  fiuiitains,  sur- 
rounded Ity  heavy  ancient  walls  and  the  ruins  of  a  vil- 
lage.  The  place  is  called  'Am  eUBAnddi,  *Hbe  cold 
fbutain"  (Kubiniion,  ReM.  ili,  37),  and  baa,  with  great 
probability,  lieen  thought  to  be  the  site  of  Dnlmanutha 
(Porter,  in  Smith  and  Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Tri^tnini,  /,  uol  7" 
Itrael,  p.  See  CAfKRHAtrM.    ThoniKou  thinks 

it  may  b«  the  preaent  rained  site  calle<l  DaVutmia,  on 
the  livtr  Math  of  the  lake,  although  ho  admits  this 
■■■BM  too  far  from  Magilala  (Lmd  and  Boot,  il,  60). 
Sdnran  (Po/^rf.  p.  189)  finds  it  in  the  "cave  of  7>/«- 
iMn*'  (ttt«'>^n),  meotionad  in  tha  Taknod,  aitoated 

pfofadliljrlntbo  dUk  •bof«lli{}d«l(yaiidoT«lde,  Me- 
fiioir,  p.  394),         ho  Imim,  wm  ako-cdlad  7W- 

manuta. 

Dalma'tla  (AaX/uiria,  deriy.  unknown),  a  moun- 
tainous country  on  the  eastern  shore  of  tin-  Ailriatio 
Sea  (Pliny,  iii,  28;  Strabo,  vii,  8I0),  between  the  riv- 
er^ TitiiiH  and  Drinns,  and  the  Rebian  and  Soordian 
hiUa,  aouth  of  Labomia  (PUnj,  Ui,  26^  which,  togeth- 
•r  idtb  it,  formed,  after  the  expedition  of  Tiberius, 
A.D.  9,  the  Komau  pnivince  of  lllyricum,  for  which, 
indeed,  it  was  often  K|M>kcn  of  synonymously  (Cony- 
bean  and  Hows-on  H  .Si.  Paul,  ii,'  126).  lU  princi|val 
towna  weva  Salona,  fjiidaania,  Liana,  etc.  (Ptolemy, 
ii,  17,  4).  It  dariviBd  its  name  firom  the  Dalmatie,  a 
barbaroui  l>ut  valiant  racp,  .•»iipiKi*ed  to  Ix-  of  Tlirai  iati 
origin,  and  who  were  very  skilful  in  navi;;ating  the 
aea  along  their  coasts,  and  extremdy  bold  in  their  pi- 
fadea.  The  capital,  Dalminium,  was  taJten  and  de- 
atroyed  by  the  Romano,  n.(\  157;  the  country,  how- 
ever, was  not  comi.l.-|.-ly  Mil.ilufil  till  the  timeCf  Au- 
gustus. The  modern  name  of  the  country  is  the  same 
aa  the  ancient.  Edoeation  and  morality  are  hero  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Aoatrian  em- 
pire (see  the  Amiy  (^fdopadia,  a.  v. ;  8lBl0t*s  Diet,  of 
Class.  Oog.  a.  v.,  and  tbe  tnToDen  than  nSnod  to). 

.See  Iluykicom. 

During  Paul's  second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  Titna 
left  him  to  vtait  Oalraatia  (2  Tim.  iv,  10),  but  for  what 
pnrpoee  is  not  stated,  nnleae  we  may  conjectare  that  it 
wa«  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  that  n-^ion 
(Cellarii  j\o/iV.  i,  614  sq.),  in  the  vicinity  of  which  Paul 
bad  formerly  preached  (Bon.  xr,  19). '  See  Titcs. 

At  preaent  Dalmatis  k  •  erowB>Und  of  the  Austrian 
emperor,  the  emperor  bearing  among  hia  other  titles 
th;tt  of  king  of  Dalni  itia.  According  to  tho  l.ist  cen- 
HU.S  of  1857,  the  population  amounted  to  4<H,499,  most- 
ly Slavi.  Of  these,  887,80<V  were  Roman  Catholics, 
under  the  archhiabop  of  Zara  and  five  Uah<^  (Sebeni- 
«0k  Spalato^  Leaisa,  Ragnn.nad  Cittan);  811  United 


flrr  rks  (m  three  eoogregationx.  iM^lonpinc;  to  the  dio- 
CCK4:  uf  KrouZfin  Croatia;  77,144  members  of  the  or- 
thoilox  (uon-United)  Greek  Church,  under  one  bishop, 
who  formarljr  naided  at  Sebanioot  and  ainoe  1842  at 
Zara ;  17  LndMnna ;  8  BefcnMd ;  and  818  laraalltae. 
Tlie  Roman  Catht)lics  liave  297  parishes,  ll*-2  chaplain- 
cies,  and  f>'3  monasteries ;  the  orthodox  Greeks,  par- 
ishe.s,  9  chaplaincies,  and  11  nOontWlM.  AUfiHMt$ 
Real-Knciikhip.  iii,  73. 

Dalmatic,  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  deacon 
in  the  adraini>tration  of  the  Ku(  h.iri.'>t,  so  called  fr<>m 
,  licin^  iirst  woven  in  Dalmatia,  or  first  used  by  the 
'  Dalmatian  dergjr  (Dvnadn,  Bat,  Hi,  1).  Ik  b  n 
\  robe  reaching  down  to  the  kneel,  and  open  at  each 
'  side  for  a  distance  varying  at  dlfltmnt  periods.  It  la 
nut  marked  at  the  liaek  witli  a  cross  like  the  cha^uMe, 
but  in  the  i^tin  Church  with  two  narrow  strijics,  the 
remains  of  the  angusd  clan  worn  on  the  old  Roman 
dreaa.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  is  called  colobium^  and 
is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  small  crosses.  The 
dalmatic  i^  soen,  in  some  old  ^rat•^e^,  wurn  over  the  alb 
and  the  stole,  tho  fringed  extremities  of  wtiich  reach 
just  Ih>1ow  it.  It  waa  adopted  at  a  later  period  by  the 
higher  dergjr.  The  chasuble  (q.  v.)  was  sometimes 
worn  over  the  dalmatic.  Ita  syml>olicaI  meaning  is 
thus  explained  liy  the  ritnalists  ;  •'  The  deacon's  p>bc 
of  white  with  puqtle  stripes,  with  the  right  sleeve 
\  plain  and  very  full,  but  tba  left  fHnged  or  taaselled, 
is  tlie  image  of  bonntifulneaa  towards  the  poor.  It  is 
the  rol»e  n'^'fi  dencons  and  sat>-deacon«,  because 
tti  y  Ticre  ihiisen  hy  the  ajKistlos  to  (>er\ c  the  ta'  leg; 
and  a  deacon  should  Lave  a  dalmatic  with  broader 
sleevn  than  a  Bub-<l<-acon,  because  he  should  hava  a 
larger  generosity,  while  a  liiahop  ahould  have  one  with 
sleeves  much  broader  and  wider  than  the  deacon's, 
because  of  the  same  reason  in  an  .TSeendin^  ratio.  A 
dalmatic  signifies  an  immaculate  life  as  well  as  hoa- 
pitality,  and  it  has  two  i<tripi<H  before  and  liehind  to 
abow  that  a  bishop  should  exerciae  his  diarity  to  all, 
both  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  The  transverm  linoi 
\\I;irli  forms  a  ero«i!i  Ueliind,  i>-,  ofctnirx'.  in  allusion  tO 
the  crof^h  which  the  great  Hishop  of  our  kouIs  Itoro 
when  on  his  way  to  Calvnrv.  "  —  Bingham,  Oru^.  EeeL 
bk.  vi,  ch.  iv,  S  20;  Rock/z/imw-y/o,  ii,  647;  Hook, 
dirrcA  Dietianary,  s.  v. ;  Palmer,  Oriff.  Ubtrgieee,  ii, 
314. 

Dol'phon  (Ueb.  Ikiphem',  VBr)?.  P^b.  Persian: 
Sept.  AtX^v  r.  ml  aftX^ ;  Vulg.  Dtlpkm\  the 
M>cond  of  the  ten  sonf<  of  Haman ;  killed  by  the  Jwn 
on  the  13th  of  Adar  (Esth.  ix,  7),  B.C.  478. 

Dam  (CM,  etolAer),  the  female  parent  of  yonng 
liirds  (Dcut.  xxii,  0.  7),  or  lam1>s  (K\<wl.  :10; 
Lev.  xxii,  27).  With  tho  Mosaic  regulations  of  mer- 
ciful tnatment  toward  these  creaturca  apoken  of  In 
these  pasaagea,  compare  the  similar  ordinance  reepect- 
inf;  boiling  a  kid  In  its  own  mother's  milk  (Ezod. 
xxiii,  11'),  and  the  treatise  of  Heuniann,  Z>  Itg  it  para- 
doze  (GuU.  1748,  and  in  hia  SgUog.  I/iu,  ii,  882  sq.> 
See  Bbamt. 

Damagen,  whether  to  person  or  proper^,  acon^ 
ing  to  the  Mosaic  statutes.    See  idso  FtXK, 

1.  Injury  to  limi),  in  the  case  of  a  free  Israelite,  en- 
tailed au  equal  infliction  (Jut  taliomM)  upon  the  aame 
part  of  the  body  of  the  a«sresaor  (Bxod.  xsl,  SS-3S; 
Lot.  xsIt,  19  aq. ;  Deut.  xix,  21 ;  comp.  Matt,  v,  88) : 
In  the  case  of  a  slave  it  effected  his  (ivedom  (Exod. 
xxi,  I'll  si].  ;  comp.  Philo.  Opp.  ii,  3.'>2).  Pccuniarv 
satisfaction,  however,  in  the  former  case,  was  a  weli- 
esublished  enlon  (Joeephna,  Amt.  iv,  8, 81)^  so  ttMl 
retaliation  waa  probablj  resorted  to  only  in  eases  of 
intentional  or  malielbna  injtir^'  (comp.  Exod.  xxii,  22 
sq. ;  see  Michaelis,  Mot.  Rtfht,  v.  65  ,sq.).  Greek  leg. 
ialation  alao  (Diod.  Sic.  xii,  17 ;  Diog.  I^aert.  i,  57),  a^ 
well  M  (he  law  of  the  Roman  Twelve  Tables  (s««  GeO. 
XX,  1 ;  comp.  Heinocc.  Antiq.  Jur.  Rom.  iv,  18,  8.  and 
Opute.  aun.  p.  21B  aq. ;  on  tha  Gennanic  naagoa,  aee 
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1,  Deutche  Alterihiimer,  p.  45),  snMctioned 
this  natural  and  fiinple  judicial  observance  of  "  like 
Cor  like"  (cKiiip.  DougUri  Amaleet.  i,  92,  11 ;  Dans, 
in  MeotdMui'a  If.  Tat.  Ttdm.  p.  488  tq.).  Amoag  tfa« 
braalites,  howwvw,  it  doM  not  Ntm  to  hsTO  often  been 
enforced  (romp.  Lightfoot,  Uor.  llihr.  p  JSi'v  imd  cor- 
poral injuries,  at  least  under  the  munurcli  v,  were  al- 
BMMt  alwayi  coropromiaed  by  a  sum  of  inoner  (so  gen- 
•nllj  uaoag  tli*  Turks ;  aee  HamnMr,  0$man.  Reich,  i, 
MC  H|.)>  Talmitdicd  iatatpNtltioo  growing  out 
of  thus  enactment  may  bo  MSB  in  Bdka  Kamma^  riii, 
1.    See  Ketaliatium. 

3.  Wounding  •  fkna  person  in  an  afftny  (where  both 
pMtiM  might  l>e  preeoBod  to  be  pMtty  OMriy  equally 
to  blene,  the  injur}',  homTor,  nott  been  tofllet- 
ed  with  a  atooe  or  the  flat,  rn^^t  «amp.  Pliilo,  ii, 

*7  X^P^  >  ^  pfoper  wMpoa,  Joecphoa, 

.^aC  It,  8,  88 ;  alao  fai  a  aoddenly  oatbreaking  qaar- 

firf  between  them  that  j^ave  no  evidonce  of  lun^-ini'd- 
kated  barm),  which  rendered  the  individual  unlit  fur 
mrit,  wqalwd  oonpeneatiaa  fur  the  loai  througb  iiek- 
neaa  and  tba  axpenaa  of  ear*  (Exod.  xxi,  18  aq.  $  ver. 
19  preteHbeo  that  tbb  mulct  ihonld  cease  when  the 

vioundcd  pcrsion  Lecamc  aMn  ti>  alMHit  n_;.'.iiO  ; 
^hou^^  lie  die  afterwards  no  furthi-r  [lenalty  wai»  tu  Im> 
exacted  (PUky  (^.Hf  817 ;  eonip.  Baba  Kamma,  viii, 
1).  Mora  aavwe  an^ian  followed  wbeo  in  m  Snj  a 
pregnant  woman  waa  so  i^Jorod  aa  to  svflbr  abortion, 
for  then  the  law  of  life  for  life  pvavailed  in  full  (Kxod. 
xxi,  '2i;  according  to  Joeephtu,  however,  Ant.  iv,  8, 
83,  and  Philo,  Opp.  ii,  317,  pecuniary  retKtration  was 
allowed  in  such  caite*  likewise).    See  PrxtsHlODlT. 

8.  Damage  to  one's  pro|)erty  by  cattle  (Exod.  xxH, 
5),  or  arcidoiitiil  spread  of  liro  in  the  field  (vcr.  fi),  rail- 
ed for  full  remuneration  of  the  lo8!i  (as  also  among  the 
Bomans;  sec  Walter,  Geteh.  d,  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  812), 
and  was  to  be  paid  for  in  kind,  although  a  commuta- 
tion In  money 'eertainly  might  obtdn  (Philo,  Opp.  ii, 
ii'M>).  For  fuller  details,  see  the  Tftimudir  treatise 
JJabfi  Kamma,  iv,  1.  When  a  hired  animal  or  article 
was  injured  no  special  rehtitution  was  required  (Exo*l. 
zzU,  16).  It  was  otherwise,  liowew,  with  property 
ptaeed  In  trust  flee  Dspoatr.  On  the  Jurisdiction 
of  all  cases,  see  Ei.dkk. — Winer,  Reaiv.  i,  155. 

Dam'ails  (^auaptc),  an  Athenian  woman  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  PuaPs  preaching  (Arts  xvil, 

.^IX  .\.r).  4R.  Chrysostom  Sacerdodo,  iv,  7)  anrl 
others  hriil  her  to  have  lM>en  the  wife  of  I)iony?<ius  the 
.Vreopagitc,  but  apparently  for  no  other  rra-'on  than 
that  she  it  mentioned  together  with  liim  in  tliis  pa»i 
sage.  Gfotlns and  Hamaleflrais  think  filename  should 
lie  Tlamalu,  Jkrt^ioXlf  (signifyinp  AW/Vr),  which  is  fre- 
quently found  as  a  woman's  nuine  ;  hut  the  permuta- 
tion of  A  and  p  was  not  uncomnion  lioth  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  writing  (Loheck  on  Plirynichns,  p.  652).— 
Smitii,  a.  T. 

Damascene'  {^ana<jKr\yo^),  an  inhaUlaaft^Cor. 

xi,     )  of  the  city  of  Damascus  (q.  v.). 

DamaaceuuB,  Joaxxks.  See  Johm  or  Daxas- 
ovs. 

Damaa'cua  (Heb.  Damme^tel;  pb"2"l  [sometimes 
ltarme'$ek,  p'J'S*.^,  by  resolution  of  the  Dageah,  1 
ChNO.  xviu,  6^  6 ;  onoa  ZtanM^ssI^  piobnUy 
by  erroneous  transcription  for  the  last,  2  Kings  xvi, 
10],  signif^'inK  nctimty  [Gesenius,  Th'^s.  p.  346  sq.j, 
from  its  conuneror ;  Arab.  Dimrthk ;  (Ir.  Saiiaote6f\ 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  at  all  timea  one  of  the 
moU  fanpoftanl  «f  Oilonlal  dtfea.  It  la  ealM 
tht  natiTes  E$-Sham,  and  is  capital  of  an  important 
pashalic  of  this  latter  name,  and  indeed  is  the  chief  or 
rapital  city  of  Syria.  It  « ;:s  sometimes  !i|ioken  of  by 
the  andants  as  an  Arabian  ciQr,  but  in  reality  it  be- 
kn^  to  Qyria(C«Ble<«yria,  Strabo  zirI,7M;  Ptokmy, 
V,  15.  2?\  In  2  Sam.  viii,  5,  6,  "the  Sj-rians  of  Da- 
Buscus"  are  spoken  of,  and  the  words  "  Syria  of  Da- 


ma»cnt**affB  found  in  vii,  R.  It  is  expressly  said, 
"the  head  of  Syria  is  lMniu.>rus ;  '  uIk),  Ua.  xvii,  3, 
"tlie  kingdom"  is  to  cease  "  from  Damascus ;"  so 
that  this  place  was  obviously  the  metropolis  of  a  Syr- 
ian empire.  It  gave  name  (Syria  Damascena,  Plin. 
Ilitf.  Aatunil.  V.  13)  to  a  district  of  Syria,  yrhirh,  in  1 
(  hroD.  xix,  G,  is  distinguished  as  "  Syria-Maachah" 
in  the  A.V.  The  city  is  even  mentioned  In  Chn  cuaai> 
form  inscriptions  (q^  tA  The  fbUowiag  aeooant  ii 
chiefly  from  KittO  and  Smith,  s.  t. 

1.  .Sitnalum.  Daiiiax'Us  Oi  cujiies  the  most  beautiful 
site  in  Syria,  or  perhaps  in  all  \\  e.stirn  A»ia.  At  the 
eastern  base  of  Anti-Lilnanus  lies  a  vaht  plain,  hsving 
an  elevation  of  about  2200  feet  above  tba  laval  of  the 
sea.  It  is  bounded  on  tlie  south  by  the  rirer  Aw  aJ, 
with  its  branches,  which  (■<parnt<s  it  from  Iturna. 
On  the  east  a  little  group  of  conical  hills  divides  it 

from  tlie  great  Arabian  desert.  Its  form  is  triangu- 
lar, and  ita  area  abont  600  aqnan  milea.  Onlyabont 
one  half  of  this  is  now  Inhabited,  «r  indeed  haMtabla ; 

but  III  ri(  hiu>s  and  lieaiity  tblslmlf  b  unsurpassed. 
It  owe,*  all  its  advantages  to  its  rlrers  (2  Kings  v,  12), 
I  lie  pl.iin  is  about -IW  (.tadia  from  the  Mediterancan, 
and  from  six  to  eight  days' Journey  from  Jerusalem. 
Its  cetebrltj-  Is  of  early  date.  Stmbo  (xvi,  p.  756) 
s|xaks  of  it  in  oulo^'i.-tii  terms.  In  a  relipous  point 
of  view,  also,  its  repute  was  great.  Julian  {Kp.  '2i) 
terms  it  "the  great  and  sacred  Damascus,  8ur]ia»sing 
every  city  both  in  tlia  liaanty  of  Ua  tcmplca  and  tlw 
ir  agnitude  of  its  shrines,  as  well  aa  the  tanellneta  of 
it*  >-e;i!«(.iis,  the  limpidness  of  its  fountains,  the  volume 
of  it.4  waters,  and  the  richneM  of  its  soil."  The  Aba- 
na  (q.  v.),  now  called  lUrada,  rlshug  lli^  up  OB  tba 
western  flank  of  Anti-libanos^  fbroM  Hi  way  tlmnigh 
tba  diain,  running  for  some  time  among  tlie  movn- 

tnins,  till  >'U(Mriil\-  it  hursts  throtijrh  a  n:.iTii\v  cleft 
u|x>n  the  o)ien  country  ea.«t  of  the  hills,  an<l  ditTuses 
fertility  for  and  wide.  "  From  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain-range," says  a  modem  tnTeUer,  "yon  look  down 
on  the  plain  of  I>Bfflascns.  It  is  here  seen  in  Its  widest 
and  fullest  perfection,  with  the  vi-siblc  exi>liinnti<in  of 
the  whole  secret  of  it.*  great  and  enduring  chann,  that 
wllich  it  must  have  hud  %Uirn  it  wa.i  the  solitarv'  seat 
of  driliaadon  in  Syria,  and  wliich  it  will  have  as  long 
aa  the  world  huts.  The  rhrer  ia  vlrfble  at  the  botimn, 
with  its  green  tf:u)k>--,  rushing  through  the  cleft ;  it 
Imrcts  forth,  and  iif*  if  in  a  moment  tcattcrs  over  the 
plain,  through  «  l  in  le  of  thirty  miles,  the  same  ver- 
dure which  bad  Utherto  been  oonflned  to  its  single 
channel  Far  and  wide  In  front  extends  the 

levi^l  plain,  itf  hurizi  n  1-aro,  its  lines  of  .«iirrninirlinj; 
hills  hare,  all  hare  far  away  on  the  road  to  Palmyra 
anil  Maplail.  In  the  nii<!t«i  of  this  plain  lies  at  your 
feet  the  vast  lake  or  island  of  deep  Terdure,  walnuta 
and  aprleotawaTinff  above,  corn  and  grass  below;  and 
in  the  midst  of  thii  ma«s  of  foliage  rises,  striking  out 
its  white  arms  of  streets  hither  and  thither,  and  its 
white  minarets  above  the  trees  which  emlKJi^om  them, 
tb»  dtj  of  Damascus.  On  the  right  towers  the  snowy 
height  of  Harmon,  or  artooUng  the  whole  scene.  Cloao 
hehiml  are  the  5terllc  limectone  m"imtnii)>  ^-o  tliat 
you  jitand  literally  between  the  living'  and  the  dead" 
(Stanley,  PalrtHnf.  p.  40'J).  Another  writer  nieiiticns 
among  the  produce  of  the  plain  in  question  "  walnuts, 
pomegranates,  iigs,  plums,  apricots,  cHrooa,  paaia,  and 
apples"  (Addiwn's  Dam.  and  Palmym,  ii,  92).  Olive- 
trees  are  also  a  principal  feature  of  the  scene.  lie- 
sides  the  main  stream  of  the  liarada,  which  rtms  di- 
rectly through  the  town,  su^ying  its  public  cisterns, 
baths,  and  ibnntaina,  a  number  «f  hmefaoa  are  given 
off  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  which  irrigate  the 
meadows  and  corn-fields,  turnint:  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  desert  into  a  garden.  'I  hes*-  various  streams, 
altlMWgh  greatly  weakened  in  volume,  flow  on  towards 
tha  aaat  for  about  twenty  miles,  wlian  tliey  pour  their 
walait  into  two  small  and  shallow  lakes,  which  He 
optn  tha  Terge  of  the  desert.   Two  other  streams,  the 
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Wady  Helbon  upon  the  nortyi,  ami  tho  Awnj  iii>.in  the 
nMth,  which  flows  din  rt  from  Hermon,  increai«e  the 
fcltilitj  of  Hm  DaauMcnt'  pl.-iin,  and  contend  for  tba 
honor  ornfNMotiBg  the  "Fhupur"  (q.  t.)  of  Seiip- 
tnre.  The  dtjr  itaiidi  on  fha  Imhi  «f  the  nutn 

Btream,  aliout  two  milei'  ilist.mt  froOltMld  600  foot 
low  the  throu^'h  which  it  cmergw  Into  tlie  plain. 
The  modern  Oriental  architecture  doM  not  bear  ckee 
inspection,  hot  when  seen  from  a  diatuiM  it  ia  singnlai^ 
ly  imposing.  Tapering  minarets  and  iwalling  domM, 
tipped  with  golden  cn-sc*-!!!.*,  rise  up  in  every  direction 
from  the  confused  mass  of  white  terraced  roofii,  while 
in  »Qnie  placet  their  tops  gleam  like  diamonds  amid 
Um  deep  gtsen  foUaga.  In  tba  centra  of  tlio  oity 
Minda  the  great  moeqne,  and  near  hlho  vaaMim  tow- 
ers "f  till-  castle. 

2.  i/w/ory.— According  to  Josephos  (Ant.  i,  6)  Da- 
■aatos  was  founded  by  Uz,  the  sod  of  Aram,  and 
Sfandton  of  Shem.  It  ia  fixat  mentionad  in  Ser^tot* 
in  oonnaetiM  with  Abnbaai,  vliaaa  ataward  wna  •  na- 
tive of  tlia  plaee  (Gen.  xt,  2).  We  may  gnthor  from 
the  name  of  this  person,  as  well  as  from  the  state- 
ment of  Joscphus,  which  connects  the  city  with  the 
Aramaans,  that  it  waa  »  Shamltie  aettlament.  Aj^ 
cording  to  a  ttadUon  iwaaafiad  in  Oa  natlv*  wiilw 
Nicolaus,  Aiirnham  ttn'id  for  some  time  at  Damascas 
after  leaving  Ciuirran  and  before  entering  the  prom- 
ised land,  and  during  his  stay  waa  king  of  the  place. 
"Abraliam'a  name  waa,"  he  aajs,  "even  in  tiia  own 
dajTt  flnnfllar  in  the  nHmfha  of  raa  Damaaeenai,  and  a 

village  was  shown  where  he  dwelt,  whi<  h  w  is  calird 
after  him"  (Fragm.  30).  This  last  circumstanco  would 
econi,  however,  to  conflict  with  the  notion  of  Al.r.iham 
having  been  liing,  since  in  that  caae  be  would  haTO 
dwelt  In  the  eaptttL  In  Am  Tillage  of  Bnieh,  three 
inilp!"  north  of  the  city,  is  a  hij^hly  venerated  shrine, 
callod  fur  the  Itiat  eight  centuries  "  the  house  of  Abra- 
ham." (On  thes«  fables,  see  Julian,  Epitt.  24,  p.  892; 
CellarU  NaUtia,  U,  442  aq. ;  Mannert,  VI,  i,  407  aq.} 
Jnatta,  zsstI,  t\  leldonu,  Oriyg.  xr,  1;  D'HeriNlot, 
BibUotk.  Or.  i,  70.)    See  Ann  uiAM. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  D.iinaj>cu8  until  the  time 
of  Davi<l,  wli  n  "  tho  Svri.iris  of  I).im.'iscus  came  tO 
BBOOOr  Iladiidezer,  kin^  of  Zobaii,"  with  whom  Davld 
was  at  war  (2  Sam.  viii,  5;  1  CbfOB.  ZtHI,  On 
this  occasion  David  "  slew  of  the  Syrians  22,000  men," 
and  in  conaeqaanoe  of  this  victoty  became  completely 


master  of  the  whole  territory,  which  he  garrisoned 
witli  I-iraclites.  "  David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of 
Diimascus ;  and  the  Syrians  became  servants  to  Da- 
vid, and  broogbt  glfta"  (2  Sam.  viti,  6).  KkohOa  of 
DamasenB  said  that  the  name  of  tiie  king  who  reigned 
fit  this  time  was  Hailnd  ;  and  he  ascribes  to  him  a  do- 
minion not  only  over  Damascus,  but  "over  all  Syria 
except  Phcrnicia"  (Fruffm.  31).  He  noticed  hi*  attack 
npon  David,  and  related  tliat  man/  battles  were  fought 
hetween  tiiem,  the  last,  whereto  he  anflhred  defeat,  be. 

ing  "  ujifm  the  Fujihr'it'i."  According:  to  t!ii-  writer, 
liadad  the  first  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  w  ho  took  the 
same  name,  as  did  bis  descendants  for  ten  generations. 
But  this  is  irraooodlable  with  Scriptaue  (see  MolUr, 
Origo  regHi  Damme.  Lipa.  1714;  abo  fai  Ikentt  The- 
Mur.  i,  721  Fi<|.).  It  .itip<'!>rs  that  in  tlie  reign  of  Sol- 
omon a  certain  Kczon,  who  had  been  a  subjuct  of  'lla- 
dadczer,  king  of  Zol>ab,  and  had  escaped  when  David 
cooquaied  Zobah,  made  himaelf  master  of  I>amaa> 
ena,  and  established  his  own  nde  there  (1  Kinga  xl, 
?8-6).  lie  waa  "an  adversary  to  Israel  nil  fh.  ilays 
of  Solomon  .  .  .  and  he  abhorred  Israel,  ami  n  i^;nvd 
over  Syria"  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii,  7,  6).  Aftci^ar  ls  the 
frmilj  of  Haded  appeal*  to  have  recovered  the  throne, 
and  n  Benhadad,  who  is  probably  Radad  ITT  of  Nlco- 
laQs,  ft  grandson  of  the  antagonist  of  David,  is  found 
in  league  with  Baosha,  king  of  Israel,  agaiuft  As^  i^l 
Kings  XV,  19;  2  Cbron.  xvi,  8).  and  afterwards  in 
leagne  with  AaaagainatBaaaha(l  Kings  XT,  S0>.  Be 
maide  n  aaeeeaiftai Invaaioii  of  the  Iimratfih ' 


in  t!io  reign  of  that  king;  and  in  the  reign  of  Oinri  he 
not  only  captured  a  number  of  Isracliti^h  citicF,  which 
he  added  to  his  own  dominions,  but  even  seem»  to  have 
exercised  a  apedes  of  lordship  over  Samaria  itael^  in 
whteh  he  aeqnirad  the  right  of  ''makhig  himaeir 

fitreets"  (1  Kin;;8  xx,  34;  comp.  Nic.  D.  Fnitpn.  31,  ad 
fin.).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Iladad  I V  (the 
Benhadad  II  of  Scripture,  and  the  Hen-idii  of  the  As- 
■{jTian  inscriptionaX  who  caae  at  the  head  of  thirty- 
two  anhfeetUngt  agdnit  Ahah,  and  laid  risg*  to  8a. 

maris  (1  Kings  xx,  1).  The  attack  was  unsoccespftil, 
and  was  followed  by  wars,  in  which  victory  declared 
llwlf  unmist.ikaMy  on  the  side  of  the  I.*raelites  ;  and 
at  last  Benhadad  was  taken  priaooer,  and  foreod  to 
anhmlt  to  n  treafy  whanlgr  he  gave  «p  an  ttak  hie  fli* 
ther  had  gainrd.  nnd  submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  .«o- 
serainty  of  Ahab  (ib.  xx,  ld-84).   The  tarma  of  Um 
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troafr  were  perhaps  not  observed.  At  any  rate,  thrf><' 
years  aftcnAards  war  broke  out  afre.«h,  Uiniugh  the 
claim  of  Ahab  to  the  city  of  Rainoth-(>iIcad  (1  Kin^s 
zsdi,  l-4>.  The  defMt'  and  death  of  Ahab  at  that 
place  (ih.  15-87)  eeems  to  have  enabled  the  Sjrriana  of 
Dani.i.'^cus  til  n•^uuu•  till-  i.(Tcn-ivi\  Their  bands  rav- 
aged the  landd  of  Israel  during  the  reign  of  Jeboram; 
and  they  even  undertook  at  this  time  a  second  siege 
of  S:iniarin,  whi<  h  was  fhistnted  miracalou^  (2 
Kings  vi,  -21 ;  vii,  G-7).  After  this,  we  4o  not  bear 
of  any  more  attoniptA  against  the  Israclitish  capital. 
The  cuneiform  inscriptions  show  that  towards  the 
dose  of  his  reign  BmitaJwl  was  expoMd  •»  tlM  as- 
taolts  of  a  great  cooqneror,  who  waa  beot  on  axtMul- 
ing  the  dominion  of  Assyria  over  Syria  and  Paleatine. 
Three  iwM  riil  uttai  k/*  u[ii><  ar  to  luivei  lK'<^n  nindd  l>y 
this  prince  upon  licnhadad,  who.  tliougli  ho  hod  the 
rapport  of  tha  Phanid»ns,  the  IlitUtes,  and  the  Ha- 
UMthltea,  was  vnable  to  offer  iny  effiecttial  oppoaitlon 
to  tbo  Asqrriaa  arms.  Hu  troops  were  worsted  in 
■evwal  engagements,  and  in  one  of  them  he  lo!<t  as 
many  as  30,000  men.  It  may  have  l>cen  these  cir- 
cumstances which  encouraged  IL-izacI,  the  servant  of 
Benhadad,  to  murder  liim  and  seise  the  tlirone,  which 
Elisha  had  declared  would  certainly  one  day  be  his  (2 
Kings  viii,  1.'/).  He  may  liavo  thought  that  the  .Syr- 
ians would  willingly  acquiesce  in  the  removal  of  a 
ruler  under  whom  they  had  suflbradao  many  disasters. 
Tbecbangaof  ralera  waanoiatflnt  pradm^re  of  any 
advanttgs  to  tha  Syrian*.  Shortly  after  the  accession 
of  II  izjiel  fal>out  B.C.  KS4').  he  wan  in  his  turn  attack- 
ed by  the  Assyrians,  who  dcfeatetl  him  with  great  loss 
amid  the  iMteMm  «f  Antl-Ubanus.  However,  in  his 
•dier  wan  ba  waa  aoin  tetonato.  He  repulsed  an 
attack  on  RamotlwOIIead,  made  hy  Ahaalah,  king  of 
Jiiil;ih,  and  Jchoram.  kinj;  i  f  I-r.icl.  in  coiijuiiction  ('J 
KingB  viii,  2^  0);  ravaged  the  whole  Israelitish  ter- 
ritorv-  east  of  .lordia  Qh,  K,  tt-S);  besieged  and  took 
Gatb  (ib.  xii,  17 ;  compan  Amos  vi,  2) ;  threatened 
Jeraaalem,  which  only  eacqwd  P«y>ng  a  heavy 
ransom  (2  King^  xii,  IH);  mmI  artnllUshad 
of  suzerainty  over  Ifrail, 
which  he  maintained  to  the 
diyofhiadaath,  and  hand- 
ad  down  to  Benhadad,  his 
son  (2  Kings  xiii,  :}-7,  and 
22).An'his  prince,  in  the 
earlier  part  «f  Ui  nign, 
hadtba  aaina  good  Atrtnne 
at  his  father.    Like  him, 

1)0  "  OIi|irf->.-tMl  I>r.lrl,"  ;iiul 

added  various  citic-*  of  tlie 
Iiraelitcs  to  hisowndomin- 
ion  (2  Kiam  xiii,  25);  but 
■tMtn  deliverer  appeared 
(tv.S),  anil  .To.ish,  the  Kou 
OfJehoahaz, ' '  beat  iiazael 
tivicc,  ami  recovered  the 
dties  of  Israel"  (ytr.  25). 
In  the  next  reign  still  fVir- 
ther  advantages  were  gain- 
ed by  the  Israelites.  Jero- 
tMBB  II  (6.C.  cir.  8S6)  la 
Mid  to  have  "recovered 
Damascos"  (!b.  xiv,  28), 
and  though  thiK  may  not 
mean  that  ho  cnptnrcd  the 
city,  it  at  Icajtt  implicit  that 

ka'ohtaineda  certain  inflo* 
once  orerH.  The  mention 

of  tills  ciri  iinistaiiof  in  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  pau$e,  dur- 
ing which  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  Syriana,  and  nmat 
therefbre  eonelnda  Hial 

their  relationit  with  thi'  Isrnclites  ContinMdptaccahle. 
Saa.fixMHADAD.   When  they  reappoar,  mmy  a  cen- 


tury later  (B.C.  cir.  742),  it  is  no  allies  of  Igrael  a-^aimt 
Judah  (2  Kings  xv,  37).  We  may  suspect  that  the 
cUaf  erase  of  the  union  now  eotoUisbed  between  two 
powem  which  had  been  ao  long  hostile  was  the  neces- 
sity of  combining  to  resist  the  Assyrians,  who  at  the 
time  wt  rc  steadily  pursuing  a  policy  of  encroachment 
in  this  quarter.  Scripture  mentions  tbo  invasions  of 
Pol  (2  Kings  XT,  19;  1  Chron.  v,  26),  and  Tiglath. 
Pileaar  (2  Kingi  xt,  29;  1  Chron.  26) ;  and  Uiera 
la  reason  to  hauara  that  almost  every  Aixtyrian  mon. 
arch  of  the  period  made  war  in  tlii>  lir.  i  ti!  n.  It 
»eems  to  have  been  during  a  pause  in  thu  ftru^'gle  that 
liezin,  king  of  Damasctu,  and  Peksh,  king  of  lafaal, 
resolved  ooqjoinUy  to  attack  Jerusalem,  intending  to 
depose  Ahas  and  set  up  as  king  a  creature  of  their 
own  (I.«a.  vii,  1-6:  '2  Kings  xvi,  6).  Aliaz  may  have 
already  been  aospectefl  of  a  friendly  fccjing  towards 
Assyria,  «t  tfia  olijoet  may  ahnply  have  been  to  con- 
•olidato  a  powar  capable  of  effectually  opposing  the 
arms  of  that  country.  In  either  case  the  attempt  nig- 
nally  failed,  and  only  brought  al>out  n  ers'  rapidly  tlio 
evil  against  which  the  two  kings  wished  to  guard. 
.Joruxalem  successfully  maintained  it»elf  against  the 
combined  attack ;  but  £latb,  which  had  formerly  been 
bo8t  by  Aaariah,  king  of  Judah,  in  territory  regarded 
as  Syrian  (2  King»  xiv,  2*2),  having  Iteen  tiikrn  and 
retained  by  Kezin  (ib.  xvi,  C),  Ahaz  was  induced  to 
throw  himself  into  the  aran  «r  TigbUi-Ffleaer,  to  aak 
aid  from  him,  and  to  accept  voluntarily  the  poalthm 
of  an  Assyrian  feudatory  (ib.  xvi,  7-8).  The  aid 
Miuglit  wah  given,  with  the  ini|iortant  result  tlmt  Rin 
zin  wao  slain,  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  brought  to  an 
end,  and  the  city  itself  de»tro}-ed,  the  inhabitants  be. 
ing  carried  captive  iato  Assyria  (ib.  ver.  9 ;  cowp.  Isa. 
vii,  8,  and  Amos  t,  fi).  Among  the  sculptures  lately 
disooverfd  on  tbc  .■-ite  of  Nineveh  are  tliought  to  l« 
delineations  of  this  biege  and  capture  of  Damascus. 
Kawlinson  avan  reads  the  name  of  the  city  on  an 
obelisk  connected  with  than  (Bononi,  AsmmA^  f. 
2S4  aq.).  Aasyriaa  iraiilu  hnra  Utify  bam 
ravmd  in  n  mmad  mar  Danaaraf  (/eurmi 


crfff  LiUraturf,  October.  1854|  pi.  SU;  JuOMyt 
p.  4G9).    See  Asbyula. 
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It  wa»  long  before  Piima<cus  recovered  from  this 
•erioas  blow.  As  IsaUh  and  Amos  bud  iir(ii>liesied  in 
tlw  Aaf  of  her  pro»[jerity  that  Uaino-'^cujt  »<bould  be 
"  taken  swey  from  being  •  city  cad  be  a  rainoti*  beep" 
(Im.  xvii.  1),  that  ** » lira  iboold  be  sent  into  the  honee 
of  Hecael  which  should  devour  the  palaces  of  Ren- 
baded"  (Amos  i,  4),  so  Jereuiiab,  writing  about  B.C. 
000,  decUres  "  DamoM^us  m  tcareil  feeble  and  tametb 
besBeir  to  flee,  and  fear  batb  aeiaad  on  ber;  aagBisb 
■nd  eonmri  bare  taken  ber  ae  a  woman  In  travaO. 
How  i«  the  city  of  pni-.  ir^l  Iff,  the  city  <if  my  ji'v!" 
(Jer,  xlix,  24-ft).  Damascus  remained  a  proviace  of 
Assyria  until  the  capture  of  Nincveb  hf  tita  Modes 
(1).C.  625),  wben  it  aabinitt»l  to  tlie  conqaoMm.  lt» 
wealth  and  eoamerclal  pro;»]verity  appear  to  bave  de- 
clined for  a  consirlcralile  pfriml,  prohaMy  on  account 
of  the  rava}{efl  of  Ti);latli-l'ile->er,  and  the  captivity  of 
the  nioitt  influential  and  enti-rprlring  of  its  people. 
The  city  was  afterwards  beid  in  ■aceentoD  bjr  the 
Egyptian!*,  Babylonians,  and  Pentant.  We  bare  no 
particulars  of  its  hi^tcry  for  a  j>criii'l  of  three  centu- 
ries. I'nder  the  rule  of  the  l^ersians  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Syria,  and  the  residence  of  tlie 
■atran.  We  do  not  Imow  at  wbat  time  Damaaeos  was 
Kboilt,  bat  Strabo  mjn  tbat  H  waa  the  moot  faiAooa 

pl.iro  in  Syria  duriiij;  the  Persirtn  fierioil  (xvi.  2,  §19). 
WhiMi  Darin tin'  l.i^t  king  of  I'ersia,  made  hii<  great 
effort  to  repress  tlir  rising  power,  and  bar  the  progress 
of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  It  was  In  this  city  be  depos- 
ited bis  fiunily  and  tnaaniee  (Arrian,  Hxp.  A  I.  it,  11). 
The  fat''  of  Daniasru«,  with  tlint  of  all  Western  Asia, 
was  decided  by  the  liattlo  of  Um»,  in  which  the  I*er- 
ftian  army  was  almo!>t  annihilated.  Dama.-K-us  now 
became  tlia  capital  of  a  province  which  Alexander 
gjve  to  bia  general  Laomedon  (Ptnt.  Vtt.  Akxmirt). 
Daring  tlm  lon^  war^  which  rap-d  het'iveen  the  .*v'lfii- 
cldn  and  the  rtol>-niii'r<.  Damascus  had  no  separate 
libti)ry :  it  itomotimes  fell  to  the  one,  and  sometimes 
to  tiM  other.  Antioch  waa  founded,  and  became  their 
fsTorito  reeldenee,  and  the  eapllal  at  tba  Setendda; 
but  whon  the  Syrian  kin>j<lom  was  dividfd  in  B.C. 
12(i,  Damascus  was  made  the  second  capilal.  Its  ter- 
ritory emitraccd  Coete^Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  the  country 
east  of  the  J  onion,  and  it  waa  aftorwarda  governed  bi 
eneoesekm  by  four  prince*  of  the  fhmlly  of  Selenena. 
Dam.i.ocus  and  •\ntioch  thus  liccanio  the  scits  of  ri- 
val factions,  and  a.'*pirant.'i  after  complete  wivereifjn- 
ty  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  13,  4,  and  16,  1).  The  la!*t  of 
those  princes,  Antiocbus  Dionysus,  was  killed  in  bat- 
tle agdnst  Aretas,  Iting  of  Arabia,  mid  tbe  Damaaeenee 
forthwith  elected  Aret.T<  his  successor  (Josephut,  Ant. 
xiii,  15. 1),  B.C.  Ki.  In  the  year  B.C.  t>4,  the  Koman.s, 
umii  T  I'uiiip'  y,  invaded  and  captured  Syria,  constitu- 
ted it  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  made  Damascus 
the  seat  of  govenmient  (tft.  xhr,  S,  S,  and  4,  6;  Ifos. 
Choren.  i,  14;  Applan,  B^.  Mithrid.  p.  224).  From 
Josephus  (H'ar,  i,  2;  xxv,  2;  xx,  2;  comp.  Acta  ix, 
2)  it  appears  that  Ita  popolatioii  osntaiaied  grea*  nnm- 
bera  of  Jews. 


Oetaef 

Fortwenty  years  Damascus  continued  to  be  the  res- 
idence of  the  Roman  procurators.  The  city  prospered 
uiuler  their  llrm  and  eqiiitatde  rule,  and  even  after 
their  removal  to  Antioch  did  not  decline.  Strabo,  who 
floa4shed  at  tbls  period,  describes  it  aa  one  of  ^ 
magnlfloent  cities  of  the  East.  Nicolans,  the 
blatorian  and  philosopher,  the  friend  of  Herod 


the  fireat  and  Augustus,  was  nnw  one  of  its  citizens 
(StralH),  Geogr.  xvi ;  Josephu»,  Ant.  xvi,  10,  M).  Bat 
the  strong  arm  of  Rome  was  not  sufficient  to  quell  tba 
fleiy  spirit  of  tbe  Syrians.  Tbe  whole  ooantry  waa 
rant  into  faetlonsi,  and  enbroiled  by  tbe  onoeadng 
rivalries  and  wars  ftf  petty  prinees.  A1<out  the  year 
A.l>.  37,  a  family  quarrel  led  u»  a  war  li«lween  Aretas, 
Ung  of  ArabU,  and  Herod  Antipas.  The  Roman  gov- 
ernor, VitelUos,  was  instnicted  to  interfera  in  favor  of 
tbe  l^ter;  4rat  wben  he  was  ready  to  attack  Aretaa, 
who  ha<l  already  driven  Iwck  lierotl,  news  arriverl  of 
the  death  of  the  emjieror  Til)«rius.  The  goveniiiu-nt 
of  .Syria  was  thus  thrown  into  confusion,  and  VitcUius 
returned  to  Antioch  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviU,  6^  1-8).  It 
appears  tbat  now  Aretes,  taking  advantage  of  tbe 

state  of  affairs,  followed  up  his  successes,  advanced 
U|K)n  Damascus,  and  8«.nze<l  the  city.  It  wa.<(  during 
his  t>rief  rule  (or  some  earlier  one)  tbat  Paul  vL<ited 
Damaaeos  on  Us  return  ftom  Arabia  (GaL  i,  16, 17>. 
See  Anvraa.   His  seal  as  a  nheieon^,  and  fbe  en- 

er|.r*'  with  whii  li  ho  o]iiio>-cd  cverv  fonii  of  idolatr\', 
had  jirolialily  attracted  the  notice  and  excitetl  the  en- 
mity of  Aretas  ;  and  consequently,  wben  informed  l>y 
the  Jews  tbat  tbe  apostle  bad  letomed  to  tbe  city,  be 
was  anxbws  to  seevra  bim,  and  gare  orden  to  tiw 
governor  to  watch  the  gates  day  and  night  for  that 
purpose  (.Vctit  ix,  24 ;  2  Cor.  xi,  82.  Se*  Neandcr, 
Planting  and  Training  of  thf  Christian  Church,  i,  W>). 
The  Komana  adorned  Damaseua  with  many  splendid 
bnildinga,  tbe  mins  of  wbieb  stOl  exist.  Seam  of 
them  were  prohaMy  dp.-si^rTied  by  AjKdlodonis,  a  nativa 
of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  most  celeliratcd  architecta 
of  bis  ogc,  to  whose  genius  wo  are  indebted  for  one  of 
the  moat  beautiful  monnmenta  of  andeat  Bome,  the 
Colornn  of  Tnjan  (Dion  Casa.  Izix).  A  little  brtcr  it 
was  reckoned  to  Decapolis  (Plin.  /lint.  \rti.  v.  10\  af- 
ter which  it  l>ccamc  a  part  of  the  jirovince  knuwu  a* 
Phnenicia-Libanesia  (Hierocl.  Synecd.  p.  717). 

Cbristiaiiity  was  planted  in  Damascns  fay  Paul  binw 
self  (Acta  ix,  20  sq. ;  Gal.  i,  12),  and  obtafaiod  a  firm 
footing  In  the  ai>ostt)lic  m^v.  It  spread  so  rapidly 
among  the  population  that  in  the  time  of  Constantine 
tbe  great  temple,  one  of  the  noble.«t  buildings  in  Syria, 
was  converted  into  a  catbedial  church  and  dedicated 
to  John  tbe  Baptist  Wben  fbe  first  general  eoascQ 
a'*-*eml)led  at  Nice,  Magnus,  the  metrojwditan  of  r>.i- 
mascus,  wu.s  present  with  seven  of  his  sulVnicaiis. 
But  the  Roman  empire  was  now  waxing  feelde.  and 
tbe  nligion  which,  by  its  establishment  as  a  national 
institato,  ooght  to  have  inftised  tbe  gem  of  a  nenr 
life  into  the  declining  state,  was  itwlf  lo«inp  it-  purity 
and  its  power.    Damascus  felt,  like  other  plait-,  the 

j  demoralizing  tendencies  of  a  corrupt  faith.  In  the 
beginning  of  tbe  7th  oentoiy  a  new  and  terrible  powtar 

I  appeared  upon  tiie  stage     the  worid's  bistaty,  doi^ 
lined,  in  tbe  hands  of  an  all-wise  though  mysterioii* 
I'rovidence,  to  overthrow  a  degenerate  empire  and 
chastise  an  erring  ('hurcb.    In  A.D.  634  Dama.«caa 
opened  ita  gates  to  the  Mohamnttdaas,  and  tbnrty 
years  later  tte  first  caMpb  of  the  Oaidadas  tiaaiifcn  ail 
the  seat  of  his  government  to  that  city.    It  now  be- 
came for  a  brief  {Mjrioil  the  capital  of  a  va.«t  empire,  in- 
cluding Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Northern  Africa, 
and  Spata  (Ehnacin,  Hist.  Barae.  xiii).    In  A.D.  TdO 
tbe  Onebdes  wera  sapplaolad  by  tbe  dyaas^  of  AW. 
has,  and  the  court  was  mnovod  to  Bagdad.  A  stor.v  v 
period  of  four  centuries  now  passed  over  the  old  city 
without  leaving  a  single  incident  worthy  of  s|>ecial 
note.   An  attack  of  the  Crasaders  (A.D.  1140),  and* 
tbe  thrae  cMefb,  BsMwto,  Oound,  and  Ma  Ttl, 
might  have  claimed  a  place  here  had  it  not  be«n  ao 
disp-areful  to  the  Christi m  arms.   It  is  enongh  to  mj- 
that  the  cross  never  displaced  the  crejscenl  on  the  btat- 
tlemenU  of  Damascus.   Tbe  reigns  of  Nureddin  and 
bis  more  disdngidrited  sneeeeeor  Babklin  form  ba4|{bt 
epochs  in  the  city's  history.  Two  centurien  later  eatne 
Timur,  who  literally  swepit  Damascns  with  "the  iMaom 
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of  dcslnii'tii  n."  Arnli  writiTs  sonietinits  c;ill  bim  el- 
Wak$k^  "Uie  wild  bfsut,"  and  be  fully  earned  tliat 
BUM.  N«w  bad  DuBMCiH  M  r«ftrfaliy  experiaieed 
the  horrors  of  t-unqiicfit.  lU  wealth,  its  famed  manu- 
fjttturf!',  uiui  its  wtil- filled  lilirurics,  were  all  diiuipa- 
ted  in  a  !siiii;K'  tiny.  It  mxui  nuaincd  it-^  opulfticf. 
A  ceiitiuy  later  it  fell  into  the  iutnda  of  the  Torlu, 
sod,  with  tlM  exception  of  the  brief  role  of  Ibrahim 
l*Kaiu^  It  bee  evw  ilBoe  leauiiwd  BomlBaUj  lati)^ 
theMltan. 

Hie  Mohammedan  population  of  Damascus  have 
bng  been  known  ee  the  greatwt  ftnetice  in  tbe  East. 
The  steady  advance  of  tbe  CbfMea  eommmrity  in 

Trealth  and  inflncnce  during  tin-  Lint  thirty  yt  ans  has 
tended  to  excite  their  bitter  enmity.  In  July,  1H60, 
taking  advantage  of  the  war  ItetwciMi  the  l)riis<v*  and 
Maronitfls,  and  encouraged  also  by  tbe  Turkish  an- 
tborities,  they  suddenly  roee  agnbat  the  poor  defence- 
1^88  rhri^tian^,  massacres!  a1>out  6000  ef  them  in  cold 
blood,  an<l  left  thoir  wh<»l<'  <iuartiT  In  ashes  I  Such  is 
the  la.^t  act  in  the  long  hi.><tory  of  L),iu)a.M'iiH.  (There 
i.<i  a  work  by  Picritz  ou  tbe  I'trttcutiom  Jewi  at 
Danuucut,  Lend.  1840.)  Damaeeni  iatim  ^  tttscet 
city  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  contained  !n  1859  A  popu- 
l.it'ion  of  almut  laO,(KK).  Of  the.<ie,  C/m  were  JeWB  and 
l.>.Oi  (1  ( 'hri^'tians.  The  Christian  community  bos  fincc 
been  almost  exterminated  by  the  above  maaaacve  of 
the  {greater  portion  of  the  malee.  TtM  pMha  nnks 
witli  the  tirst  officers  of  the  empire,  and  tiw  tStj  b  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  Syrian  array. 

8.  Commerce. — Damascus  has  always  lioen  a  great 
cntra  for  trade.  The  diiBcnlties  and  dangen  of  the 
meoBtain  paseea  to  the  west  of  Antt-Ubmoa  made  the 
line  of  traffic  ht  tw  fon  E;;ypt  and  Tpfx^r  Syria  follow 
the  circuitoutt  route  l)y  Damascus  rather  than  tin?  di- 
rect one  through  Ccele-Syria,  while  the  trade  of  i'yrc 
with  Aamia  and  the  £aat  generally  passed  naturally 
tbroaf^  DanuHwiis  on  fti  way  to  Palm\Ta  and  tbe  Eu- 
jthrates.  Ezckiel,  -jn-, iking  of  Tyre,  8ayi>,  "  Damascujt 
wa'*  thr  mcn  hant  in  viuUiiudf  of  the  tnirrt  of  thy 
making,  for  tlif  miiltltinlr  oj'ull  richts;  in  the  wine  of 
Helbon  and  white  wool."  It  would  appear  ftom  this 
that  DamaseiM  took  mannlhctnred  goods  ftom  the 
I'hfrni>  iati-i,  and  SHpj)lied  them  in  exchange  with  wool 
and  wine.  The  former  would  l>e  priKluced  in  abun- 
dance in  Ccpl<--Syrin  uid  the  valleys  of  tbe  AntULiba- 
nos  range,  while  the  latter  aeems  to  have  been  grown 
in  tbe  Tidnity  ef  RKt-ttOK,  a  vflbige  ttill  fiunons  for 
tlic  prmlitce  of  its  vines,  ten  or  twelve  mile.H  from  Da- 
nuiwiis  to  tlie  north-west  {(ieDgnijyh.  Jour,  xxvi,  44). 
lint  the  potaage-trade  of  Damascus  has  probably  been 
at  all  times  mora  important  than  its  direct  commerce. 
ItB  merebanta  moat  baTe  profited  largely  by  the  cara- 
va1i«  which  continnally  pjis^fod  tlir<  iiL,'!i  it  on  their  way 
to  distant  countries.  It  is  uncertain  whether  in  early 
tiroes  it  bad  any  ImportaDt  maaiifiieturcs  of  its  own. 
According  to  some  expositors,  the  pa.«sage  in  Amos  iii, 
12,  which  we  translate  "in  Damascus  on  a  couch" 
(b"??  pb-sns^Xmeana  really  "on  the  daoMaJt  couch," 
which  would  indicate  that  the  Syrian  city  had  l>ccome 
fatuous  for  a  textile  fabric  early  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.  Than  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  fabric  gave 
rise  to  cv  «wb  word,  which  has  its  counterpart  in 
AmUe  as  well  as  bi  meat  of  the  Ian  gnages  ef  modern 
I'uropo;  liut  it  i.*  qiic-tii)n:il)le  whether  either  thi*,  or 
tbe  peculiar  metbo<l  of  working  in  steel,  which  has  im- 
piiaasd  llmlf  in  a  similar  way  upon  ths  Speech  of  the 
tnorid,  was  fanrantad  by  the  Damaaeaaea  bdiBre  the 
Mohammedan  era.   In  andent  tioMS  tbaj  ware  prob- 

uMy  ratli'T  a  con'suming  than  a  produehlg  people,  as 
tbe  (lUKxage  in  Ezekiol  clearly  indicates.  It  ufler- 
wanis  became  famoos  for  Hs  sword-Mades  and  cut!er\- ; 
bat  its  best  workmsB  wsta  carried  off  by  Timur  to  is. 
paban.  Its  dilef  maanflMtnrea  are.  at  present,  silko, 
coarse  woollen  stufTi*.  cottons,  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, and  unns.    The  bexaars  ore  stoduMl  with  the 


products  of  nearly  all  nations — Indian  muslins,  Man- 
chester prints,  Fenian  carpets,  Lyons'  silka,  Binning- 
ham  cutlsty,  Cashmara  ahawla,  Ifaeba  eoflba,*  and 

Dutch  »ugur. 

4.  Toji'tjruphij,  Anfiqmtiet,  (If.— The  old  city,  the 
nn<  l>/Uh  of  Damascuii.  fitund.-i  on  the  houth  Imiik  of  the 
river,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  tottering  wall,  the  foun- 
datioiu  of  which  are  Roman,  and  tbe  soperstraetim  • 
patchwork  of  all  succeeding  ages.  It  i.<  of  nn  irregu- 
lar oval  form.  Its  greate^t  diameter  in  markt  d  l-y  tlie 
^^ttnrt  lull"!  Slriiii//il,"  wliiili  iiiter?eets  it  fri  m  e:ist 
to  west,  and  is  about  a  mile  long.  This  street  was 
aadendj  divided  into  tlirse  ammns  by  Corinthian  edi* 
onnsdes,  snd  at  each  end  were  triple  I'onian  gatew  nv!", 
still  in  a  great  measure  entire.  In  tlie  old  city  were 
tbe  Christian  and  Jewish  (piurti  r^.  inid  the  principal 
buildings  and  bazaars.  On  the  north,  west,  and  south 
are  extensive  anbnrbs.  The  iotsmd  aspaet  of  fiia 
city  ia  not  prepossessing,  and  great  is  the  dirappoint- 
ment  of  the  stranger  when  he  leaves  the  delicious  en- 
virons and  4  iift  r>  the  g.nte-.  \\  itlnmt,  nature  ^nliles 
joyously,  the  orchards  i^eem  to  blush  at  their  own 
Iteauty,  and  the  breeze  is  laden  with  perfbmes.  WItll> 
in,  all  is  different.  The  works  of  man  show  ^ad  Hgns 
of  neglect  and  decay.  Tbe  houses  are  rudely  built ; 
the  lanes  are  f>avr.l  ^^  ith  lii^;  roiigli  stones,  and  par- 
tially roofed  with  rugged  maU*  and  withered  branches; 
long-bearded,  fanatical-visaged  men  squat  in  rows  on 
dirty  stalls,  telling  their  ^ds,  and  mingling,  with 
muttered  pruyers  to  Allah  and  bis  prophet,  curses 
deep  and  terrible  on  all  ii;tii|rl-.  Tlie  liuzaara  ore 
among  the  best  in  tbe  La.'-t.  See  Bazaar.  They 
are  narrow  covered  lane^,  with  long  ffSBgas  of  open 
staUs  on  each  side ;  in  these  their  owners  sit  as  stiff 
and  statue-like  as  if  they  had  l>een  placed  there  for 
nhow.  See  Mi'.i!<  ii.\N  r.  llacli  trade  lias  its  own 
quarter.  Every  group  in  tbe  liazaars  would  fonu  a 
lively  pietva.  All  the  costumes  of  Asia  are  there, 
strangely  grouped  with  pannlered  donkeys,  gayly-ca^ 
(tarisoned  mules,  and  dreamy-looking  camels.  The 
principal  kham  or  caravansaries  are  spacious  build- 
ings. They  are  now  u»ed  as  stores  and  sbojts  fur  tbe 
principal  mardiants.  The  great  khan,  Assad  I'luiba, 
is  among  tiia  finest  in  Turkey.  A  noble  Saracenic 
portal  opens  on  a  large  quadrangle,  ornamented  with 
a  marble  fountain,  and  covered  by  a  series  of  dmnea 
supported  on  square  pillars.  Many  of  the  vu  MfitJi  ore 
fine  specimens  of  Saraeaolc  architecture.    Their  deep* 

ly-moulded  gstawagra  aia  rvj  baauttf ui,  and  the  inter' 
hussd  Blone-work  aroand  doors  and  windows  ts  nnfqna. 

They  are  mostly  built  i  f  alti  rnnte  layer<  of  white  iiiid 
black  stone,  with  string  courses  of  marble  arranged  in 
chaste  patterns.  Bat  fbqr  ara  all  badljr  kept,  and 
many  of  tliam  ars  now  ndaeoa. 

Tbe  private  Aowsevof  Dsmsseos  share,  with  the  plain, 
the  adiiiinitinn  nf  all  visitors.  No  contrast  could  bo 
greater  than  that  between  the  outside  and  inside.  The 
rough  mud-walls  and  mean  doors  give  poor  pmmise 
of  taste  or  iManty  within.  The  entnunoa  ia  alwagra 
through  a  mnnvw  winding  passage— eemethaca  even 
a  stalile-yard — to  the  "outer  c<iuii,"  wlieri'  the  master 
has  his  reception-room,  and  to  w  hicb  alone  male  visit* 
on  are  admitted.  Another  winding  passage  leads  to 
the  Aoreai  (q.  y.),  which  is  tbe  principal  part  of  tlia 
boase.  Here  is  a  spadons  eonrt,  with  tesselated-paTs- 
ment.  ft  marble  basin  in  the  centre, (f <aH  around 
it,  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  flowering  shrubs, 
jessamines  and  vines  trained  over  trellis-work  for 
shade.  The  rooma  aU  opsn  on  this  ooart,  interoon- 
mnnicatioB  bstwseo  room  and  room  being  almost  nn« 
known.  On  tbe  south  side  is  an  ojien  alc(n  e.  with 
marble  tbior  and  cu.shioned  dais.  Tbe  tic-corations  of 
some  of  the  riMnns  is  gorgeous.  The  walls  of  tbe  older 
houssa  are  wainscoted,  carved,  snd  gilt,  and  the  ceil- 
ings ars  eoversd  with  arabesqne  emamenta.  In  tha 
i)i".v  britses  [laintiii^:  and  niarMe  fretwork  aVS  takfa^ 
tbo  plu<:«  of  arabesque  oiid  wainscoting. 
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Til.'  i  rinclpal  builrlinf;  of  Damasca!)  is  the  Great 
Mo*<iV*,  the  domes  and  minareU  of  whicli  are  every- 
wberc  conspicnoni.  It  occupies  one  side  of  a  large 
quadrangular  court,  flagyMl  irttti  aarltla,  amocad  in 
patterns,  and  omamentad  wttii  •oma  baaatifbl  Iban- 
tuiiis.  Within  the  mosque  arr  ilouhla  nuigaa  of  Co- 
rinthian columns  supporting  the  nnif,  in  the  ntyle  of 
tlie  old  baatticas.  Tlie  walls  were  once  covered  with 
UoMuc,  repreaenting  tba  hsAy  plaoaa  of  Islam;  but 
tbis  is  nearly  all  gon«.  In  ue  cantn  is  a  spacious 
dome.  Th<>  huildint^  was  nnciontly  a  tcniplc,  with  a 
large  cloistered  c-ourt,  like  the  Ti'iniJo  of  the  Sun  at 
Fblniyra.  In  the  time  of  Con.'-tantine  it  wati  made  a 
dinrab  and  dedicated  to  Jolio  tba  JiiaptMt»  wboao  bead 
was  8^  to  ba  deposited  In  •  rflrer  casket  In  one  of  the 
cn'iits.  In  the  Tib  cctitun  tht-  Mofilcins  tonk  pos-eK- 
si«n  of  it,  and  it  baa  since  rein.iiiioi]  the  most  venera- 
ted of  their  niosqOM.    It  is  a  ^in<;ular  fact,  however, 

tbat  tboogh  it  bM  aov  booa  tat  tvalve  centuries  in 
poasasaloB  of  the  enemhM  of  oar  fliffh,  though  during 

the  whole  of  that  period  no  Christian  has  ever  Inicn 
permitted  to  enter  its  procincta,  yet  over  its  princifial 
door  is  an  inscription  riiilnilying  ona  of  tba  grandest 
and  moat  cheering  of  Cliriiitiiin  truths  (Pn.  cadv,  18). 

Tbe  CtuOe  Is  •  Urge  (|u.ndrangular  slruetore,  wHh 
high  wall*  iin<l  massive  fianking  towerp.  It  is  now  a 
mere  shell,  the  whole  interior  heing  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  foundations  are  at  leastt  a»  old  as  the  Koman  age. 
It  stands  at  tba  nortb-wost  aagla  of  tbo  Midoat  wall. 

Tbe  tradiKmimftaendfkuiu  of  Datnasens  are  the 
following:  A  "long,  wide  thoroughfare" — l.';uling  di- 
rect from  one  of  the  gates  to  the  castle  or  palat  t  nf  the 
pasha — is  "  called  by  tbe  guides  '  Straight'  (Acts  Ix, 
11);  bat  tba  natiTaa  know  it  among  thamselTos  as 
"  th«  Street  of  Baiaars"  (Stanley,  p.  404).  Tba  boose 
of  Judas  is  shown,  but  it  is  not  in  thi-  street  "  Straight" 
(Pococke,  ii,  119).  That  of  Anania'i  i»  al-n  yiointed 
out.  Tbe  scene  of  tbe  eonveraion  i>  >  miiiilc  mly  sdd 
to  be  **  an  open  graan  qtot,  surronnded  bjr  trees,"  and 
wed  as  tiw  Cfarbtian  burial-ground ;  bat  Hib  spot  is 
on  Hm  aaatem  wide  of  the  city.  whiTi-as  Paul  most 
bftva  approached  from  the  Mxitti  or  west.  Again  it 
appears  to  be  certain  that  "four  distinct  H|K)t8  have 
baen  pofaated  out  at  different  Umes"  (Stanley,  p.  408) 
as  the  pUc«  wbers  tba  '*  great  light  snddenly  sbioad 
from  he.'iven"  {\c\.»  ix,  ?>).  The  point  of  the  walls  at 
which  St.  I'uul  w[i8  let  down  by  a  baslcet(Acts  ix,26; 
2  Cor.  xi,.S3)  h  uIno  Hhown ;  and  it  is  afttottHmfelWDBaa 
•re  still  constructed  in  Damasoos  in  like  inaiiiier«f«iw 
iHUiging  the  wall.  In  the  Tidnlty^  of  Damaacoa  car> 
teln  places  are  shown  tniditionally  connected  with 
the  prophet  Eli*ha;  but  these  local  legend*  are  neres- 
aarily  even  more  doubtful  than  thoM!  whirh  h  ive  ref- 
erence to  the  comparatively  recent  age  of  tbe  apoatles. 
Tfaeve  anemnapots  pointed  oat  as  tbe  aeeoa  ofevents 
In  tbe  Ufa  of  Abraham  (Stanley,  p.  40-1). 

The  cBnuto  of  Damascus  is  healthful  except  during 
July.  August,  and  September,  when  fevers  and  ojithal- 
mia  are  prevalent,  engendeied  hy  filtb  and  unwbola* 
imnafcod.  Tbethennemeterrengesftoni  M^toS?^ 
Fahr.  during  the  summer,  r'.ntl  seldom  falls  Ik'Iow  -VP 
in  winter.  There  is  ii-ually  a  little  snow  each  year. 
The  rain  licgins  aNout  the  middle  of  October,  and  con- 
tinues at  intenrals  till  May.  Tbe  rest  of  tbe  jmt  Is 
dxy  and  doodleea. 

A  (tall  description  of  Damascus,  with  notices,  plan«, 
and  dmwinifs.  i»  given  in  Porier's  Fire  Years  in  Dn- 
mntnis  (Lonil.  ix;..'..  i  vols.  Hvo) ;  and  in  the  Jour.  Sac. 
/if.  July,  1863,  p.  245  aq.;  Oct  1853,  p.  45  sq. ;  see  also 
Addlaon'a  AnsaaeeaiMtf  Adbyra  (ii,  92-1%) ;  Walcb, 
AnHqmtate$  Dnmnfc.  {Hmtrat^  (Jen.  1757  [a  copious 
treatise,  giving  all  facts  known  in  his  day] ;  also  in  bis 
Acta  l/xvt/o/.  ii.  31  sq.);  Kelly,  Syria  (chap,  xv^  and 
travcllej-s  in  PaleMine  generally.    See  Syiua. 

Damaacua,  Juitx  or.   See  Johx  OF  L)a>i Axcrs. 


was  a  native  of  DaniagcuH.  (studied  in  Alevnndria  and 
Athens,  and  taught  tbe  >>eo-I'latoaic  philosophy  in 
the  latter  city.  In  OMMaqucncc  of  tbe  persecution  of 
paganbm  by  the  MiMiw  Justinian,  Demssltioa,  in 
529,  emigrated  to  Perm,  wbere  be  was  well  toeelvad 
liy  Kliosfoe,",  who,  at  the  treaty  <if  peace  in  ■>'.'>?>.  ob- 
tained for  him  permission  to  return  and  freedom  of 
his  religious  belief.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  entitled  Utai 
(ipX>!'V  (edited  by  J.  Kopp,  Frankfort,  1826).  On  US 
life  and  opinions,  see  Kopp,  pref.uc  to  the  aliovc  work, 
and  Jules  Simon  in  Dictkmnaire  des  Scimce$  PkUo- 
>Hoebir,  Atf.  Oininkf  zii,  MS. 


one  of  tbe  last  eclectic  phUosopb 


DamasUB  I,  (""["'.  '">rn  in  S[iain  (others  say  in 
Kome)  A.D.  3U(j,  succeeiled  Libcrius  as*  bishop  of  Home 
A.I).  86G.  He  was  opposed  by  Crsicinus,  who  elalB* 
ed  the  election,  and  ia  their  diegncefnl  strifes  many 
people  wore  murdered.  He  was  a  nun  of  vigorous  in- 
tellect, and  extended  the  jhiwit  of  the  -.ec  of  Kome 
very  greatly.  The  etuperor  Gratian  conferred  upon 
him,  in  878,  the  right  to  pass  Judgment  upon  tho^ 
cleigymen  of  tbe  other  parlgr  wiio  bad  been  expelled 
from  Rome,  an^  st  the  reqoest  of  a  Roman  synod  bdd 
in  the  siimc  year,  iictnicted  tin-  secul.ir  iiiithoritit's  to 
give  to  him  the  ncceh.*arj'  .^upjxirt.  Uamasus  was  a 
vigorous  opponent  of  Arianlsm ;  a  synod  held  by  turn 
in  868  condemned  tbe  two  lUyrian  Uabops  Uraadas 
and  Yalens,  and  another,  held  In  S7Q,  paased  seMteiice 
against  Auxentius  of  Milan.  He  also  exerted  bimicif 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  Antioch  schism,  and  took 
[vart  in  tbe  Gik-umenical  Council  of  Constantinople  of 
881.  One  «f  his  best  aeto  was  to  make  Jerane  Us 
secretary,  and  to  aid  Mm  In  Ma  Teralon  of  tba  BMe. 
IIc  difil  in  and  after  his  death  was  soon  enmllcd 
in  the  catalo},'ue  of  saints,  Iwing  commemorated  on 
Dee,  11.  See  Damasi  Optra,  edited  bjf  MerrmUi  (Home, 
1 1754,  fol. ;  Paris,  1840,  8yo);  llosheim,CA.  ifiat.  bk.  ii, 
,  cent,  iv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  note  40|  lUhaao,  jENat  ^Xalm 
I  Christianity,  i,  ICS  8q.{  CMtlim  BmmAnmm,QdL 
\  1<»64,  2S3  sq. 

Damastia  H.  pope,  originally  Poppo,  a  vHSm  of 

Bavari  i.  Ho  was  M>ln  p  of  lirixen  when  he  was 
eleeted  ])(ipe  in  HMH,  n|>on  the  recununendation  of  the 
emperor  Henry  III,  on  the  day  of  the  alxlication  of 
Benedict  IX,  and  died  twea^4hne  dq«  after  his 
election,  1018. 

Damian  (DAMixKrs  or  Dami.v>'i),  Peter,' as 
eminent  cardinal  and  reformer  in  tbe  Roman  Cbnd^ 
horn  at  Ravenna  aboot  1007.   His  parents  appear  to 

have  tiken  mu<  h  pains  with  his  ediication,  for  he  early 
excelled  a.><  mueii  in  piety  as  he  did  in  learning.  When 
he  had  coniph'ttd  his  studies,  he  entered  the  monas- 
tery of  tbe  "  Holy  Croea"  at  Avellana,  in  Umbria.  ^ 
high  was  bis  reputation  ttist  pope  Stephen  IX  created 
hitn  cardinal  lii^hnp  of  0«tia.  In  A.D.  lOCl  he  re- 
signed all  luM  preferments,  which  at  the  first  even 
had  been  forced  upon  him,  being  unable  to  live  with 
such  a  dissolute,  debanclied,  and  unholy  crew  as  the 
clergy  of  those  parte  and  timee  were,  hi  tiha  jnaar 
I'ifiO  he  was  sent  as  legate  to  prevent  the  empenjr 
Henry  from  l)eing  divorced  from  his  wife  Bertha. 
His  last  public  employment  was  in  A.D.  1072,  when 
he  waa  commissioned  to  dissolTe  the  exoommunic** 
tion  under  wbieb  his  natal  dty  Rarenaa  had  lain  ftr 

-ipveral  yeflr?.  He  died  of  a  fi  ver  at  Facn/^i,  on 
l  el  ruarj-  23,  1072,  aged  (>6  year*.  His  acts  and  his 
writings,  which  are  numerous,  tended  much  to  the  en- 
laiKement  and  conaolidation  of  tbe  papal  power ;  yet 
be  dooB  not  seem  to  haw  been  at  all  a  paity  laaia,  iMk 
to  have  proceeded  in  a  direct  and  honest  course,  which 
led  him,  on  the  whole,  to  the  supi>ort  of  that  dominion 
which  then  prevaile<l.  Not  one  of  hi*  least  merits 
with  tbe  fiomish  Church  would  be  that  be  was  tlsa 
ftrat  who  required  his  meaks  to  raeito  the  Ofllee  of  tha 

Virgin  :  hot  that  Chnrch  should  also  rec  llert  that  h«-« 
ers. ,  strongly  deprecates  the  use  of  temporal  weapons  for  tiw 
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i^**  of  upiritiial  jxnvcr.  AHogether  DamUn  was 
among  the  furvinoKt  uien  of  hi*  age,  both  monUly  and 
intollectiullj.    lib  worlu  wen  collectad  bgr  Oijeteii 

(|{uine,  IGO6-I6I0,  3  vols,  fol.),  and  hare  l>cen  neveral 
time*  reprinted ;  the  Ijcst  edition  is  that  of  Raanani 
(178;;.  I  vol?,  fill.).  His  life  is  frivon  in  the  lir-^t  vol- 
ume of  bi«  works ;  al.'<o  in  Vita  P.  Ikmimti,  liv  Ladcr- 
dii  (Rome,  1702,  4to);  and  in  the  Acta  Amctontmy 
Feb.  iii,  406  aq.  See  Dupin,  Aee/.  Ilittonj,  vol.  ix,  ch. 
Till;  Moiihelm.C*.  Itwl,,  bk.  iii,  c.  xi,  pt.  ii,  chap,  ii,  n. 
fiT  ;  R.-»yk',  Dict'otiiuy.  .s.  v.;  Clarki-,  Sticc.  i;/"  .s,j<  r-J 
Literature^  ii,  COH ;  SchrOckb.  Kinkamtckidue,  xxii, 
BSSiq.;  Laa, Baetrieki CdAaef         ^"H*^ «M» 

Damianiats  or  Damianltes.  The  rollowonof 
Damianna  of  Alexandria  (q.  v.)  were  to  called. 

DamiftnUB,  M onophysite  patriarch  of  Alexandria 

(*•  expressed  himfclf  on  tlic  <l(M  triiie  of  the  Trin- 
ity in  a  sense  similar  to  that  of  Sabelliua.  He  main- 
tained thut  the  divinity  Cd<«n|^  of  the  Father,  the 
iwn,  and  the  iioly  Gbod  k  «&  Miimthl  diaimeteristic 
{'vva(>ln:)  dirided  among  tbe  tihiva,  m  tiiat  they  are 
(im\  only  in  their  unity,  not  each  one  in  hlmaelf  (i-n.j' 
iavTov),  and  that  in  tbis  unity  they  conatitate  tbe  one 
divilM  e^^iMM  0  (jiiav  oitoiav  Kai  ^vmy).  Hit  follow- 
m  were  called  Diimianltea,  after  him,  or  Angeliats, 
from  Angclium,  the  place  wnera  they  held  their  asaem- 
Idics  in  Al(>.xandria ;  their  a'h  tr^arii^  were  called  Te- 
tradists  (Tirfxicirai),  a.«,  gxing  still  further  thnn  tbe 
Tritbeists,  they  acknowledged  four  god.i,  nanndv,  the 
Father,  the  800*  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  and  tbe  iag,hix  Be- 
ing; which,  io  his  nataro  (^tWii)  and  In  himself  (ca^' 
^aiToi'),  is  God.— Herroi;,  Real-F.nryklnpruUf,  iii,  263; 
Uosbeim,  Ch.  Hulmy,  bk.  ii,  ch.  vi,  pt.  ii,  §  4 ;  Uagen* 
bach,  lite.  rfUmtiimt  >  H. 

DamianuB,  St.   See  CSoouUk 

Dam  in.    See  AnAsn. 
Dammim.   See  EpuEa-DAHMiM. 

Dummtioii,  condemnatioa.  TUs  worf  la  oaad 

to  denote  the  final  low  of  the  soul,  hut  it  i.«  not  iilways 
to  lie  understood  in  this  M'nne  in  the  sacred  Serijiture. 
Tiius  it  is  said  in  Kom.  xiii,  2,  "They  that  resi.it  Khali 
receive  to  tbeotaelTea  damaatkm,"  L  e.  oondemnatiou, 
"  iWim  the  rakn,  «4m  ara  wk  a  tmer  to  good  werka, 
but  to  the  evil."  Aprnin,  in  1  Cor.  xi,  *><».  "He  th  it 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eatetli  and  flrinketli 
damnation  to  himself,"  i.  e.  condemnation  ;  cxpo.-cs 
himielf  to  aeveirB  temponl  Jnd^nenta  firom  God,  and 
to  the  jndgBMBt  and  eaMore  «t  the  wbe  and  good. 
Ajcain,  Rom.  xiv,  28,  "He  that  douhtcth  is  damned  if 
he  eat.  i.  e.  is  condemned  both  iiy  his  own  conscience 
nii'l  the  wonl  of  (i(h1,  l>ecauae  be  Is  far  from  l>cing  sat- 
iafied  that  be  ta  xigbt  in  ao  doing^Back,  TluoL  Die- 

Dan  (Hch.  {'}.  '{1,  a  judge;  Sept.  Ani'),  the  name 
ofaaMBandUatribeaadoftwotoima.  SeeUAHA- 

mi'DAN;  DA]r«JAAH. 

1,  (.Tofieiihus  tran.slatos  Ot'^KniTor.  Anf.  i,  19,  8.) 
The  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  and  tlie  first  of  Bilhab,  Rachel's 
naid  (Oen.  X3CX,  6),  l>om  D.C.  1916.  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  there  given  in  the  exclamation  of  Rachel 
— **'God  hath  judged  me  CSJ'^,  danan'nt)  .  .  .  and 
given  me  a  son,'  therefore  she  called  hi.s  name  Dan," 
I  e. "  jodge."  Id  tbe  hIeHing  of  Jacob  (Oen.  zUx, 
le)  this  11U7  «B  the  BHiM  ii  rapeated—**  Dwi  ihaU 
jadce  Cr'7r»  people."    Dan  was  own 

brother  to  NaiditaU;  and,  aa  the  aoo  of  Rachel'a  maid, 
In  a  dcaer  relaHon  with  RaehaPa  mmib,  Joseph  and 
TV  njninin.  than  with  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
It  may  l><-  ni.ti<  <  il  that  there  is  a  close  affinity  between 
hih  name  an4  that  of  DOIAH,  the  Oalj  4lm(fiMi  Of 

Jacob.  See  Jacob. 
Tstra  OF  Dak.— Onl7  one  son  1*  atttlbotadtoflifa 

patriarch  (Gen.  xlvi,  23V,  I  nt  ir  ni.iy  he  observed  that 
*'Haalum"  ia  a  plural  form,  as  if  the  name,  not  of  an 


individual,  liuf  <<(  a  finiily :  and  it  is  remarkable — 
wlietber  as  indicating  that  some  of  the  deacendanta  of 
Dan  are  omitted  in  these  lists,  or  from  other  canaes 
that  when  the  people  were  nnmbered  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  thia  was,  with  the  exception  of  .Judah,  the 
most  numerous  of  all  the  triU  f-,  Knitaiiiin^;  fi2,700  men 
able  to  serre.  The  poaition  of  Dan  during  tlie  march 
thnmgfa  the  dassrt  was  OB  tiM  north  side  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Kna.  U,  Sft).  Here,  with  lirotlu  r  N  i]  hta- 
li,  and  AsImT,  the  bob  of  Zilpab,  before  him,  was  bia 
BtatloB,tbe  hlndmeetoftiielwigproessshm  (II,  81;  x, 

'In).  Tin-  names  of  the  "captain"  (X"'iJ)  of  the  trilie 
at  this  time,  and  of  the  "  ruler"  (tbe  Ueluew  word  is 
the  anno  as  hafers),  irko  ivas  oDe  of  tha  spies  (zUt, 

12),  are  preserved.  So  aNn  is  the  name  of  one  who 
played  a  prominent  |iart  at  that  time,  "Aholiab,  the 
son  of  iVbisamacb,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,"  associated 
with  Beaaleel  in  the  design  and  constmctkm  of  the  fit- 
tings of  tile  taberaaele  (Exod.  xxxl,  6,  etc.).  The 

numlxTs  of  this  trilie  were  not  stiliject  to  the  violent 
fluetUtttion>  which  incn'a^eil  or  iliinini.-he(l  some  of  its 
brethren  (comp.  the  li^iires  pven  in  Num.  i  and  xxvi), 
and  it  arrived  at  tbe  tbreabold  of  tbe  Promised  Land, 
and  paased  tiw  osdaal  of  the  iRas  of  Baal-peor  (Num. 

xxv)  with  iin  increase  of  1700  on  the  earlier  census. 
Tl)e  remaining  notices  of  the  tril>e  l>eforc  tlie  jm.*Kage 
of  the  Jordan  are  unimportant.  It  furnished  a 
"prince"  (aoii,  aa  before)  to  the  apportMoroent  of 
the  land ;  and  it  was  appotarted  to  stand  on  Meant 
Ehal,  still  in  company  with  Naphtali  ('  tit  opposite  to 
the  other  relfltc<l  triUes),  at  the  ceremony  of  bUssiiig 
and  cursing;  (Deut.  xxvii,  13). 

After  thia  nothing  is  tieard  of  Dan  till  tbe  specifica- 
tko  oftha  inheritance  aUottad  to  hfan  (Josh,  xix,  48). 

Ha  was  the  la-it  of  the  tribes  to  receive  his  portion, 
and  that  portion,  arconliiiK  to  the  record  of  .lohhua— 
Stnngc  a.H  it  appears  in  the  face  of  the  numbers  just 
quoted  waa  the  smallest  of  the  twelve.  But,  not- 
wIthataikHag  Its  snaUnesB,  it  had  omlasat  natotal  ad^ 
vantages.  On  the  north  and  east  it  was  completo|]r 
embraced  by  it.s  two  brother  tri))c«  Ephraim  and  Ben* 
jamin,  while  on  the  south-east  and  south  it  joined 
Jiidah,.and  waa  thua  sonrounded  by  the  three  most 
powerftd  statss  of  the  whoio  eooMsiaejr.  Of  tbe 
towns  enntnernteil  as  forming  "the  'border'  of  its  in- 
heriUmce."  the  most  easterly  wluch  can  now  lie  iden- 
titied  are  Ajalon,  Zorah  (Zareah),  and  Ir-Shemesh  (or 
BetlMbenMsh,  q.  v.).  These  places  are  on  the  slopes 
of  tholowartBBgasofUitahfjrwhich  tbe  Uplands  of 
Benjamin  and  Judah  descend  to  the  broad  maritinM 
plain,  that  plain  which  on  the  south  l>orc  the  dihtino* 
tive  name  of  "the  Shefelah,'"  and  more  to  the  north, 
of  "Sharon."  From  Japho — afterwards  Joppa,  and 
newTlfh— on  tlie  north,  to  Ekroo  and  Oathiimmoa 
on  the  south — a  lenj^th  of  at  least  fourteen  miles — 
that  noble  tract,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  waa  allotted  to  tliis  trilie.  liy  Jo'ephus 
(ilnf.  T,  1, 8^  and  8, 1)  this  is  extended  to  Ai<hda<l  on 
tha  soath,  and  Dor,  at  tbe  foot  of  Oarmel,  on  the 
north,  so  .is  to  embrace  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of  the  great  plain,  ini  ludinj;  Jamnia  and  Gath.  (Thia 
discrepancy  may  bo  accounted  for  by  suppo.Mn(,'  llitit 
tbe  Danitas  at  aome  period  may  have  overrun  the 
ooimtry  thna  Ikr,  whan  the  Philistines  were  hvmblod 
by  the  powerful  Kphrsinites  and  tbe  still  more  pow. 
crful  David.)  Hut  this  rich  district,  the  corn-field 
and  the  garden  of  the  whole  couth  of  Pale^tine,  \\  hii  h 
was  the  liehast  prise  of  Phosnician  conquest  many 
cental  lea  latar,  and  wMeh,  ovaa  In  the  now  degeosrata 
.state  of  the  country,  is  enormously  prodoctive,*was  too 
valual)le  to  l>e  given  up  without  a  strugel**  by  iU  ori^ 
inal  jwsse.ssors.  The  Amorites  acconlinLrly  "forced 
the  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for  they  would 
not  saihr  then  to  eomo  dowa  Into  tbe  valley"  (Judg. 
i,  34)— forced  them  up  from  the  corn-fields  of  the  plain, 
with  their  deep  black  soil,  to  tbe  villages  whoae  ruins 
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still  crown  tlio  hills  thnt  fkirt  the  lowland.  True,  the 
belp  of  tbo  great  trilie  so  closely  connected  with  Dan 
ma  not  wanting  at  thu  juncture,  and  "  the  hand  of 
Uw  ebildnn  of  Joo^b,"  i.  «.  £piuaiiDf  "pNTaiUd 
agtinat  the  Amorilet'*  for  tlie  tinM.  Bat  the  MmM 
fhing  81  "in  iH  i  urred  aftaiii,  ainl  in  the  (,'!iin[tse  with 
which  we  are  afterwardM  favured  into  the  interior  of 
Um  tribe,  In  the  history  of  its  (^eat  hero,  the  Philis- 
tines have  talLen  the  place  of  ths  AnoiitM^  and  with 
the  same  result.  Although  Sftnumi  **enii«8  down" 
to  the  "  vineyards  of  Tininath"  and  the  vnlh  y  of  So- 
rek,  yet  it  is  from  Mahuneii-Dan — the  fortified  camp 
of  Dan,  between  Zorah  and  lilshtiol,  liehind  Kiijath* 
Jearim— that  be  daiOMidai  and  it  ia  to  that  natnral 
flutness,  the  residence  oTUi  fhtiwr,  (hath*  ''goes  np" 
again  after  his  encou  liters,  and  that  bob  at  last  l)ome 
to  hia  family  sepulchre,  the  liurying^laee  of  Manoah 
(Jadg.  sir,  1, 5, 19 ;  xiii,  25 ;  xri,  4 ;  comp.  XTiii,  12 ; 
xtIjU).  It  appeals  ikom  that  Uafeonr  that  tboM  was 
an  nndeiMsnmnt  of  priTato  and  sodal  Intoiuuurso  be- 

tween  the  I'hilistinos  and  the  Danitcs,  notwithstand- 
ing the  public  enmity  between  l!<racl  and  the  former 
(Jadg.ziii-xvi). 

Thaae  coDsidientfanis  enable  as  to  ondentand  Imw 
it  bappened  tiiat  long  after  the  partition  of  the  land 
"all  the  inheritiincc  of  the  Danites  had  not  fallen  to 
them  among  the  trilics  of  Israel"  (Judg.  zviii,  1). 
They  perhaps  famish  a  reason  for  the  absenoe  of  Dui 
from  the  great  gathering  of  the  tribes  against  Siaeia 
(Judg.  V,  17).  They  also  explain  tba  wafUka  and  in* 
dependent  character  of  tlio  tril>e  betokened  in  the 
name  of  their  bead-quarters,  as  just  quoted — Mahaneh- 
Dan,  "the  camp,  or  ho«t,  of  Dan" — in  the  fact  8|>ecial- 
Ij  insisted  on  and  reiterated  (zriii,  11, 16, 17)  of  the 
eompleta  eqnipnient  of  their  400  warrlon  "appointed 
with  wea|H)ii«  of  war,"  and  the  lawless  freet»ooting 
Style  of  their  behavior  to  Micah.  There  is  something 
very  characteristic  fal  tlie  whole  of  that  moat  fresh  and 
intaresting  atoij  pmaarTod  to  as  in  .Tudg.  xviii— a 
namMva  wMMNift  •  pavalhl  Aw  tiia  rivid  ^'lance  tt  af- 
fords inio  tlw  aaaoiMta  of  diat  distant  tiim — <-hanir- 
teriisttc  of  boUnaaa  Mid  aagaoUgr,  with  a  vein  of  grim 
sardonic  hoaMT,  bot  oadsiteiMd  hf  aaj 


a  distant  city  notorious  only  a.a  the  seat  of  a  rival  and 
a  forbidden  worship.  Lastly,  Dun  ia  omitted  from  the 
list  of  those  who  were  sealed  by  the  angel  in  tlie  vis^ 
ion  of  John  (Kev.  Tii, 6-7>.-«mitb,  DieL  ^BihU,  a.T. 
PiBrha|>s  the  portion  of  tin  tribe  wlddi  rmnsined  soatih 
was  in  time  amalgamated  with  the  tri)>e  of  Judafa(as 
appears  in  the  cities  enumerated  after  the  exile,  N^. 
xi,  85),  while  the  northern  section  united  with  tka 
narttiani  oonfodency,  and  siiared  in  its  dispersion. 


In  the  <«seearit3r"  and  "quiet**  (Jndg.  xrW,  7, 10) 

of  their  rich  northern  po«<io«siun  the  Hanites  enjoyed 
the  leisure  and  repo»e  which  bad  iKteu  denied  them  in 
their  original  seat.  But  of  th«  fate  of  the  city  to 
which  they  gnra  "tlia  name  of  their  flUlior"  (Josh, 
six,  47),  we  Imow  searoely  anything.  The  strong  r»- 
ligiuns  feeling  which  made  the  Danitos  so  anxious  to 
ask  counsel  of  God  from  Micah's  Levfte  at  the  com- 
menccuiciit  of  their  expedition  (J"d>^.  xviii,  5),  and  af- 
terwards take  liim  awaj  with  them  to  be  a  priest 
unto  k  tribe  and  a  haaXij  in  Israel,"  may  have  point- 
ed out  their  settlement  to  the  notice  of  .Icroho  im  as  a 
fit  place  for  his  nortliem  sanctuary.  lUit  lu-yond  the 
exceedingly  obscure  notice  in  Judg.  xviii,  30,  we  have 
no  information  on  this  sabioct.  Ftora  8  Chron.  ii,  14, 
it  would  appear  tiiat  tlie  Danites  liad  not  Icept  their 
purity  of  lineage.  Iiut  had  intermarried  with  the  Plioe- 
nicians  of  the  countrv.  (.See  an  elaboration  of  this  in 
Blunt,  C'linciihnccA,  \\\..  ii,  oli.  iv.) 

In  the  time  of  David  Dan  stiU  iMpt  its  place  among 
fha  trtlMS  (1  Oimm.  sii,  85).  Asher  is  omitted,  but 
the  "prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan"  is  mentioned  in  the 
Ust  of  1  Chron.  xxvii,  22.  Hut  from  this  time  for- 
ward the  name  aa  applied  to  the  tribe  vanishes ;  it  is 
icept  alive  only  by  tlie  northern  d^.  In  the  gniealp 
ogies  of  1  Chron.  fl  to  zH  Dan  Is  omlttsd  aatifalljr, 
wliich  is  rotnarkalilo  when  the  (^reat  ftlM  of  flaiBaon 
and  the  warlike  character  of  the  trilw  are  considered, 
and  can  only  be  acconnted  for  by  supposing  that  its 
gSDoalflgiea  bad  pairishad.  It  ia  perlups  allowable  to 
sappooe  that  littla  aaxa  would  be  tslran  to  presenre  the 
records  of  a  tribe  wUdl  had  left  its  orij;inal  seat  near 
the  head-quarters  of  Hw  nation,  and  given  it«  name  to 


Mnp  of  the  Trilx-  ol  Don. 

The  ftfDowing  is  a  list  of  all  the  places  in  the  I 
of  Dan  mentioned  ilk  ScriptnTS,  wiA  Hufr  fnbaUa 

identification: 

Ajaloo. 
AUoo. 
ArtanattuBa. 
Ataroth^oab. 

naaliith. 
Iteno-bnrak. 
Iietti-c«r. 
Itt'tli-rthenHh. 
(  hHrni<liiiiL 
l-kmn. 
K.l.in. 
Klii'kf>n. 
Kiihlaul. 
Cath-riromon. 
Oibbethoo. 
Oimao. 
(Mttataa. 
HadM. 
Ilems. 
Ir-nhemesb. 
<l«bnlol,  or 
•Upho. 
■lenrira. 

.I.-Illlr| 

.I.thlnh. 
.Iiippn. 

t.o<1,  nr  Ljrdda. 
Mnlmneh-dsni 


Ton. 

raifc^ 

da. 

Amiliftf 

d& 

Deir.ApAt 

do. 

Deir  BtlML 

do. 

Durnlca. 

mil. 

BeU  Fart 

Toirn. 

Ain  8ktm$. 

Valley. 

Town. 

Akir. 

da 

Hint  Sunn]  T 

do. 

[Et-ifaruiureh]t 

da 

Yf.ihuat 

do. 

lUa/at.] 

do. 

da 

Jbmnu 

dok 

4& 

Mountain. 

f'ee  jRUnsL 

Town. 

da 

Yefma. 

do. 

Y<ifa. 

Monotalo. 

[IlilU  \V.  of  Wadj  Gha7Bb\ 

Town. 

FJ-  YthHdm*h. 

do. 

TRuinB  N.  ofLatramlY 

da 

Pec  JaHHK 

do. 

Ludd. 

Plain. 

Vf.  of  Kirjath-Jeattet 

nfetrlct 

Vnra. 

da 

da 

Kr.fr- Awm. 

da 

I  KhnbOM 

Mountain.  Sari*. 

Town. 

[Ueil  .•?!«]? 

I'lMo. 

Vlrinitvof  LnU. 

Town. 

[IWil  S'h.!]1 

do. 

do. 

4hWa 

NdballaL 

Ona 
Kakkon. 

Heir  for  SelmUil]. 
Shajtlbio. 
Sharon. 
S'hlcron. 

Timaab,  or  Tbnnath. 
8onh,or2ortah. 

The  mention  of  this  tribe  in  the  "blessings"  of  .Ta- 
coh  and  Moses  must  not  be  overlooked,  but  it  ia  diffi- 
cult to  extract  any  satisfactory  meaning  from  then*. 
According  to  Jewldi  tradition,  Jaoob'a  blessing  on  Dan 
is  a  prophette  auvslon  to  Safnson,  the  great  "jadite** 
of  the  trilie;  and  the  ejaculation  with  which  it  cIo9es 
was  that  actoal^  uttered  by  Samson  when  broaght 
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Into  the  temple  at  Gaza.  (S«o  the  Tar^uni  P?.  Jona- 
thui  on  (len.  xlix,  16,  17 ;  and  the  quotution^  in  Ka- 
liieh's  GtwetU  ad  loc.)  Modem  critics  likewme  see 
an  alliuion  to  Samson  in  the  terma  of  th«  bieaainga 
wliieh  tbey  pmume  on  that  account  to  hara  bean 
Wfittaa  aft"  r  till-  diiys  of  the  Judj^'es  (KwaM,  Oetch.  i, 
92).  Jerome's  observatiooH  (C^.  in  On.)  on  this  paa- 
•age  are  very  interesting.  Herder's  intcr|irctation  as 
given  by  Stanley  {PakstiM,  p.  388)  is  aa  follows :  "  It 
b  doubtful  whether  the  delineation  of  Dan  in  Jacob's 
blessing  relates  to  the  orii^iual  ttleincnt  cti  thi'  west- 
ern outskirts  of  Judah,  or  to  the  northern  uutiKict. 
Herder's  explanation  will  apply  almost  equally  to  both. 
*  Dan,'  the  judge, '  shall  Judge  his  people ;'  he  the  eon 
of  the  concubine  no  less  than  the  sons  of  Leah ;  be  the 
frontier  triln-  im  le-s  than  tliM-"!'  in  tin-  plarri.  i.f  honor 
shall  he  'ai*  one  of  the  triln:*  of  Israel."  '  Dan  shall 
be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,'  that  ia, 
of  the  invading  enemy  by  the  north  or  liy  the  west, 
'thatbiteth  the  heels  of  the  horse,'  the  inrlijjenotis  ser- 
pent hitinj;  the  foreign  horse  iink'iiiwn  to  I-ruelite 
warfare,  '  so  that  his  rider  shall  fail  liackward^.'  And 
bis  war-cry  as  from  the  frontier  fortrewM's  shall  be, 
'  For  Thy  salvation,  O  Lord,  I  have  waited !'  In  the 
blexsin^  of  Moses  the  southern  Dan  is  lost  si^ht  of. 
Till'  northern  D.in  alone  appears,  with  the  Mtnr  diar- 
actcribtics,  though  under  a  different  image;  'a  lion's 
whelp'  in  the  far  north,  as  Judah  in  the  far  8outh: 
•he  shall  leap  from  Bashan' — fmm  the  plojieii  of  Ilcr- 
mon,  where. he  Is  couche<l  watchinj;  for  hi*  prey." 

2,  I  .I<i-r]]li us  rii  Si'ivioi'.')  The  <  i;y  riuniliar  as 
the  moiit  northern  landmark  of  Palestine  in  tlin  com- 
XDOn  expression  "fhum  Dmo  even  to  ISeer^helm."  The 
name  of  tiie  place  was  originally  Lauh  or  Luhkm 
(.Tosh,  xix,  17).  Its  inhabitants  lived  ''after  tiie  man- 
ner i.f  thf  Zi(lonian«,"  i.  c.  cnjrajre<l  in  eommeroe,  and 
witliout  defence.  But  it  is  nowhere  said  that  they 
were  PhtaidcfanMi  tlM>uj.;h  thin  mar  perhaps  he  inferred 
ten  the  parentage  of  IIutam--liia  mother  "of  the 
dangrbters  of  Dan,"  hia  father  *'n  man  of  lyn**  (3 
Chron.  ii,  1  i  >.  They  seem  to  have  derived  tbOT  Mcu- 
rity  from  the  ahfence  of  any  adverse  powers  in  their 
nci;;blx>rhoo<l,  and.  from  cottfldencc  in  the  protection 
of  Sidon,  whidi  waa,  however,  too  (iu  off  to  render  aid 
in  tlie  caae  of  aneh  a  andden  amanlt  ae  that  by  wbicli 
they  were  overpowered.  This  di^tnnre  rf  Sidi>n  was 
carefully  noted  by  the  Danitc  spies  an  a  circum»tancc 
favorable  to  1h$  enterprise ;  and  it  doea  not  ap^tear 
tliat  Sidon  ever  made  any  cflbrt  to  diipewfW  the  in- 
tmden.  Uving  thus  "quiet  and  aecnre,"  they  fell 
an  easy  prey  U>  the  active  and  praefised  freehooters  of 
the  Danites.  The^c  conferred  ii|m>ii  their  new  acquisi- 
tion the  name  of  their  own  trilKj,  "after  the  name  of 
their  fttfaor  who  was  bom  onto  lanel"  (Judg.  xviii, 
29 ;  Jeah.  xlx,  47),  and  Latsli  became  Dan.  The  grav- 
en image  which  the  wandering;  Dunitcs  had  stolen  from 
Micah  they  set  up  in  their  now  home,  and  a  line  of 
priests  was  estahlisbed,  h,  though  belonging  to 
the  tribo  of  Levi  and  even  deacendcd  tem  Moaea,  waa 
not  of  tiie  flunlly  of  Aaron,  and  therefbre  not  belong- 
ing to  the  regular  priesthood.  To  the  form  of  thi.s  ini- 
age  and  the  nature  of  tlie  idolatry  we  have  no  clew, 
nor  to  the  special  relation  which  existed  l)etween  it 
■ad  the  calf-woiship  afterwarda  institnted  there  by 
Jerotonm  (1  Kings  xii,  29,  SO).  It  only  appears  that 
Jerohoam  took  advantage  of  the  confirmed  idolatry  of 
the  Danites  (Judg.  xviii,  JK)),  erected  a  temjile  in  their 
city,  and  set  up  there  one  of  his  {(olden  calvcA  for  the 
benoilt  of  thooe  to  wlwm  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
wonid  not  lUTOlWBn  politic,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Beth- 
el might  have  Iicen  irksome  (1  Kings  xii.  '2S).  The 
latter  worship  is  alladed  to  by  Amos  (viii.  1-i)  in  a  pns- 
Mge  wblcb  poaeiblj  n  Ibrroula  of  invocation 

or  adjuration  tn  tm  «umg  tbo  worahippera;  but  the 
pajtsoge  {•  very  obaemo.  The  worship  of  the  ealf  may 
be  traced  to  tliis  day  in  the  secret  rites  of  the  Nosai- 
rian  Druse  aainta  of  the  vicinity  (Newbold,  yottr.  A». 


.9oc.  xvi,  27\  Af\iT  the  establishment  of  the  ] 
at  Dan  it  l>ccame  the  acknowledged  extreipitjr  of  til* 
country,  and  the  formula  "  from  Dan  even  to  Deetshe- 
ba"  ia  ftequent  throughout  the  historical  books  (Judg. 
XX,  1;  1  Sam.  ill,  20;  2  Sam.  iil,  10;  xvii,  11 ;  xxiv,  . 
2,  !.'>;  1  Kings  iv,  2'>).  In  tlie  later  records  the  form 
is  reversed,  and  becomes  "from  Beervbeba  even  to 
Dan"  (1  Chron.  xxi,  2 ;  2  Cbnn.  zzx,  6).  It  la  ocoo^ 
stonally  employed  alone  in  a  somewhat  aimilar  mean- 
ing ;  thus,  in  Jer.  viii,  16,  "  The  snorting  of  his  horsea 
was  heard  from  Dan ;  the  vbole  laud  trembled  at  the 
sound  of  the  neighing  of  his  strong  ones"  (also  iv,  15). 
Dan  was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  waste  by 
Benbadad  (1  Kings  xv.  20 ;  2  Chron.  xvi,  4)^  and  this 
is  the  laat  mention  of  the  place. 

Various  constidcrations  would  incline  us  tn  tlie  sQipit 
cion  that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of  note  from  a  far  euw 
lier  (hito  than  ito  conquest  by  the  Danites.  Theae  are  t 
(1.)  The  extreme  reluctance  of  the  Oriental; — appar> 
ent  in  numerous  cases  In  the  Bible— to  initiate  a  sanc- 
tuary, or  til  ailiiiit  for  wi  r.ship  any  ].laee  which  had  net 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  holinefts  from  pre-historic 
times.  (2.)  'The  correspondence  of  Dan  with  Bcer> 
sheba  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Abraham — the  oi^ 
igin  of  Ikersheba  also  being,  as  has  been  noticed,  en- 
veloi)e<l  in  some  diver>iity  of  statement.  (;!.)  More 
particularly  its  incidental  mention  in  tlie  very  clear 
and  droonutantial  narrative  of  Gen.  xiv,  14,  aa  if  well 
known  even  at  that  very  early  period.  Ito  mention 
in  Deut.  xxxiv,  1,  is  also  before  the  events  related  In 
.'uil^'.  xviii,  thoiigli  still  niatiy  i  enturics  later  than  the 
time  of  Abraham.  But  the  bubjcct  is  very  difficult, 
and  wn  en  hardly  hope  to  arrive  at  more  than  eon* 
jecture  upon  it.  With  regard  to  Gen.  xiv,  14,  three 
explanations  suggest  themselves,  a.  That  another 
place  of  the  same  name  is  intended.  (Sec  Kalisch, 
ad  loc.  for  an  ingenious  suggestion  of  Dan-jaan). 
Against  this  may  l>e  put  the  Ijelicf  of  .losephui  (comp^ 
Ant.  i,  10, 1,  with  v,  8, 1)  and  of  Jerome  (ftnpmatl.  9.  r. 
Laisa,  comp.  with  QiHPif.  ffebr.  In  Gtnesm,  xiv,  14), 
who  l)oth  unhesitatingly  identify  the  Dan  near  Pane- 
aa  with  the  Dan  of  Abraham.  6.  That  it  b  a  propheW 
ie  anticipation  by  the  sacred  hirtorian  of  a  name  which 
wna  not  to  exiat  tUl  centoriea  later,  Juat  aa  Samson 
haa  been  held  to  be  ollnded  to  In  the  Ueaaing  of  Dan 
by  .Tacfd'.  c.  That  the  passage  ori^nnUjr  contained 
an  older  name,  as  Laisb^  and  that,  when  that  was  su- 
perseded by  Dan,  the  new  name  was  inserted  in  the 
MSS.  This  kwt  ia  Ewald's  (Getek.  1, 78),  and  of  tho 
three  Is  the  meet  ftasible,  especially  when  we  eoniM- 
er  the  characteristic,  gonuineair  of  the  storj'  In  Judges, 
which  fixes  the  origin  of  the  name  so  circumstnnti.illy. 
Josephus  (i4n^.  V,  8, 1)  speakn  positively  i  f  the  situa- 
tion of  Laioh  as  '*not  Ihr  tem  Mount  Libanus  and  the 
springs  the  lesser  Jordan,  near  (rarn)  the  great 
plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon"  (compare  also  Ani.  viii,  H, 
4) ;  and  this,  as  just  said,  he  identifies  with  the  Dan  in 
Gen.  siv,  14  {Ant.  i,  10, 1).  In  consonance  with  thia 
aro  the  natlcss  of  Jonom,  who  derives  the  word  "  Jor* 
dan'*  ftom  the  names  of  hs  two  sources.   In  Dent. 

x\xi\,  1,  :il  II,  we  find  the  phrase  "all  the  land  of 
Uilead  unto  Dun"  cmplj^yed  by  Mosea  some  fifty  year* 
belbn  the  conquest  of  Leslisni.  The  loeali^  of  the 
town  is  specified  with  pome  minuteness.  It  was  "far 
from  Zidon,"  and  "in  the  valley  (P'09,  Emti)  that  is 
I  by  (b)  BeaMvhob;"  hut  as  this  lattw  place  hss  not 
been  identified  with  certainty,  the  ponitinn  of  D.nn 
'  must  be  ascertained  by  other  means.  Josephus  says 
I  that  it  stood  at  tiw  "lesser"  fountain  of  the  Jordan 
...  In  the  plain  of  Sidon,  n  day's  journey  from  that 
city,  and  that  the  plain  around  it  was  of  extraonlinarj' 
fertility  (/I  nt.  1, 10, 1 ;  v,  8, 1 ;  viii,  8,  4  ;  War,  iv,  1, 1). 
Ensebius  and  Jerome  are  still  more  explicit — "A  vil- 
lage, ybvr  wiUu  Hitemifrom  Pameu,  on  tfie  road  lead- 
ing to  Tyre;  it  was  the  l  oundar\'  of  .Tudwa  (optor  rrjc 
'lovSaia^),  and  at  it  the  Jonlan  took  ita  rise."  Jcron:e 
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adds,  "  Do  quo  et  Jordanis  floinen  crutnpns  h  loco 
8ortitus  est  nomen.  Jor  quippe  jn'iBfiov,  id  est,  fluvi- 
um  si\  o  rivum  Hehr«i  vocant"  (ptumatt.  9.  v.  Dan). 
Sonw  writen,  both  anoMOt  and  modcro,  hmv*  con* 
fbondfld  Dm  with  PtoflM  or  Cmuw  Philippi  (Philoa- 
tOCl^ua,  Uittory,  vil,  3 ;  Theodoret  in  Grnts, ;  Sanson, 
0«og.  Sac.  9.  v. ;  Alfonl  im  Matt,  xvi,  13).  ThU  error 
•ppean  to  have  ari9en  chiefly  from  indefinite  reniarks 
of  Janmie  ia  hit  oommentwr  od  Eiek.  zlriii,  18: 
"Dm  .  .  .  aU  bodto  Paneaa/qnn  qoondam  Cmmm 

Phllippi  vocuhattjr;"  and  on  Amos  viii/'Pan  in  tcr- 
mini.s  terrie  Judaico!,  ulA  nunc  I'aneiU  fst."  It  in  plain 
from  Jeroroe'a  words  in  th«  Ononuutieo*  that  he  knew 
the  triM  iSlUt  of  DaSi  and  tharofim  tbaaa  notice*  miut 
be  onderMood  as  meaning  that  Cibmnmi  Philippi  waa 
in  his  days  the  principal  town  in  the  locality  where 
I)an  w;u)  situated,  and  that  both  were  upon  tlie  border 
of  I'aloiitine.  The  Jeraaalem  Targum  calU  it  "  Dan 
of  Cmaraa,"  intimating  ita  ridnit/  to  the  latter  (on 
Om.  xfT,  14;  eee  Reland,  Pubtt.  p.  919-tl).  In  per- 
fect :it,'rei>inont  with  tlii^  i*  tin-  jwsition  of  TrU  el-Kiidi, 
a  mound  fn>m  the  fuut  of  which  gtishes  out  "one  of 
the  largest  fountains  in  the  world,"  the  main  8ouro« 
of  tha  Jordan  (RobinaontLato'itaf.iU,  880^).  The 
tell  Uaelf,  riains  tnm  tfie  plahi  hj  eoaiewhat  sleep 
terrace*,  ha*  iti*  lon>;,  level  top  strewed  with  ruins,  and 
is  very  probaMy  the  aito  of  the  town  and  citadel  of 
Dan.  I'he  xprin^  i:<  called  el-Leddan,  poMibly  a  cor- 
rajiliea  of  Dan  (Bobioson,  iii,  892),  and  the  stream 
from  the  spring;  Nakr  ed-ZNbm  (Wilson,  ii,  ITS),  while 
the  name,  Tti'l  tl-fC'vli,  "tlic  .linl^o's  mound,"  agrees 
in  signification  with  the  ancient  name.  Those  who 
have  risiled  it  give  the  exact  agreement  of  the  spot 
with  the  reqoirements  of  the  story  in  Jndg.  xviii — "a 
good  land  and  a  large,  where  there  is  no  want  of  any- 
thinir  that  i<  on  tlu'  <  arth"  (Tbonison,  L  n/l  and  JIimjIc, 
ii,  320).  Tell  el-Kady  is  cap-shaped,  resembling  an 
ezttnet  crater,  and  is  covered  with  a  dense  jongla  of 
thorns,  thistles,  and  ranli  weeds.  Its  circnmferenco 
is  about  half  a  mile,  and  its  greatest  elevation  above 
the  plain  <  iu'lity  feet.  There  are  some  traces  of  old 
faundations,  and  iieqw  of  large  stones  on  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  aontlMffii  part  of  the  rim,  where  perhaps 
the  citadel  or  a  temple  may  have  stood.  There  are 
iA*o  ruins  in  the  plain  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
tell.  There  are  (liiul)tleHH  (ftluT  rcnuiiii--,  Imt  ttiey  arc 
now  covered  with  grass  and  jungle.  At  the  western 
hue  of  the  tdl  is  the  grant  AnnteiB,  and  fhan  k  • 
smaller  one  within  the  cnp,  Bhade<l  )<y  no'de  oak-trees 
(Ptorter,  Damiuctin,  i,  .T13).  About  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  north,  Mure  klKinlt  noti<'ed  ruins  of  ancient  habi- 
tations ;  and  the  hill  which  overliangs  the  fountains 
appears  to  have  bean  MH  npon,  thongli  nothing  is 
now  visible  (Burckhardt,  Sifriti,  p.  42;  Robinson,  Re- 
starchfM.  iii.  351-358).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s,  v. 

3.  "  Dan  aim"  stand*  in  the  A.y.  as  the  rendering 
of  in"  ( Vf4an,  lit.  and  Am;  Sept.  translates  nndistin- 
Cui'jfiubly),  an  Arabian  city  mentioned  in  Kzck.  xxvii, 
19  as  a  place  from  which  cloths,  wrought  iron,  cassia, 
and  other  spices  were  bronght  to  l^re.  Bjr  it  is  pirol>> 
ably  meant  the  eltj  and  matt  of  ^dfan,  in  conaectioB 
with  which  Edrisi  enumerates  thasa  vwy  wares ;  "The 
town  of  Aden  is  small,  but  celebrated  tot  Its  seaport, 
from  which  vessels  sail  bound  for  India,  China,  and 
neighboring  oonn trios,  retoming  with  cargoes  of  iron, 
Damnsctu  sword-blate  ....  eardamom,  efainamon 
....  inyrol>olan  ....  and  various  kinds  of  rich  fiff- 
ured  and  velvet  stuffs"  (i,  61).  (See  M'Culloch'a  Ga> 
cNs8r»  a.  T.  AdflB).  SooYbdas. 

Dana, Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Ipswich,  liass.,  Jnly  24, 1771,  and  was  odaca> 
led  at  Dartmootli  OoUsfs^  whMO  ho  gradnalsd  in  1788. 
l^Nr  aoveni  yun  ha  was  omployod  as  a  tutor.  In 
1798  he  was  lleensed  *'  as  a  qoalifled  candidate  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  of  riiri^t."  In  IT'.U  lie  w.i^  nnlained 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  liewbuxyport, 


and  aftw  n  anecessftil  mini^tri-  of  twenty.*ix  years 
was  transferred  to  Hanover,  New  II^lm{)^hire,  as  ]ires- 
ident  of  Diirtmouth  College.  He  90«m  withdrew  from 
that  position  as  ancoogenial  with  tiis  iiselinga,  and  atU 
tied  in  Londondeny  as  pastor  of  dio  dratcfi,  when  bo 
remained  four  yeur?i  and  a  half.  In  lie  licr.nne 
pastor  of  the  Sefon<l  I'rcsbyteriaii  c liun  h  at  Newlmry- 
port,  which  position  he  resigncil  in  1815,  in  the  seven, 
^-^rth  year  <tf  his  ago.  Dr.  Dana  was  regarded  m 
**ono  or  tile  most  able,  dovoled,  and  osofbl  ministert 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived."  He  died  .\nfrti'<t  2'?, 
1859.  He  edited  Gibbon's  ih  moirs  of  Pious  W'vmm 
(1802X  and  Flavel's  Worla,  and  publi»lied  numenaa 
tracts  and  sermons.— Wilton,  PrtAyUrian  Almamae, 
1861,  p.  84;  AniNflriM  Benew,  Jan.  1867;  Sprague, 
Life  ^fJkmU  Dtmot  D.D.  (Bostoo,  1866). 

Dana,  James,  D.D.,  a  Conpn  cational  mini.^ter, 
was  bom  in  Cambridge  1735,  graduated  at  Harvard 
1753,  and  in  17B8  WOS  faistalled  pastor  at  Wallingford, 
Conn.  He  becuM  pastor  of  the  ftrst  Church,  New 
Haven,  1780;  was  dismissed  Joly  80, 1906;  and  died 
Auu'.  IK,  1.'<1^>.  Tie  was  made  D.D.  by  the  rniveri»ity 
of  t>linburgti,  170<.  Dr.  Dana  publi^hed  ".-(n  Eiam- 
imttian  of  Edfrards  on  the  WiU"  (anon.  177(0;  **^« 
Eaammatiom  tjf  the  Soma,  etmlmmt'  (1778) ;  and  a  nnni> 
her  of  occasional  sermons.  Tn  his  writings  in  rrply 
to  F.ilwards,  he  held  "tint  iiirn  tliiMnsilves  are  the 
only  efficient  cau>c*  of  their  own  volitions;  nor  do 
th^  always  determine  according  to  the  greate.st  ap- 
parent good ;  the  affections  do  not  follow  the  jndf' 
mcnt ;  men  stn  against  li^'ht,  wHh  flie  wiser  choice, 
tfie  gT<  jitiT  (;(M)d  full  ill  till  ir  view.  Tl'Tnii^ih  the  im- 
petuosity' of  their  passions,  tbe\  dctmuine  agatnrt  the 
grcat^t  apparent  good.  This  is  tiia  eaae  with  every 
sinner  who  resolves  to  delay  repentanoa  to  n  future 
time.  Self-determination  is  the  characterfstie  of  every 
moral  agent.  'Ilic  absence  of  liberty  he  deemed  in- 
consistent with  moral  agency;  and  by  liberty  he 
meant,  xuA  merely  lilierty  in  regard  to  the  external 
action,  but  lil>erty  of  volition ;  an  exemption  from  all 
circumstances  and  causes  having  a  controlling  inflO' 
cncf  dvir  til'-  will — a  self-ik'tcnniuing  power  of  man* 
as  a  real  agent,  in  respect  to  his  own  volitions.  On 
the  whob,  be  regsided  the  scheme  of  Edwards  as  ac> 
quitting  the  creature  of  blame,  and  impcachintr  the 
truth  and  justice  of  the  Creator"  (Allen,  Atn.  JJiog, 
IXeC  «.  T.X— Spragos^  .AwMils,  i,  Mfi. 

DanSba  (Ari)viJ^i/\  n  small  town  placeil  Vy  ri<  le- 
my  (v,  15, 24)  in  I'almyrcne, a  subdiviMon  of  lii»  ('trie- 
Syria  ;  also  mentioned  vnder  the  name  Dmabt  in  th« 
war  between  the  emperor  Jnlian  and  the  Pentans 
(Zozim.  flitt.  iii,  27,  7).  It  docs  not  appear  to  corrs- 
.«p(»nd  to  iuiy  (if  the  three  places  of  a  similar  name 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  (AavaiSa,  i^awia)  and  Jrroir.e 
(OnoMUHf.  s.  T.  Damnaba),  lying  in  tlie  region  of  Moab> 
itis.  It  was  the  seat  oif  a  libbopric  {Kotit.  Ec^t.\ 
and  has  lately  l»een  identified  by  Porter  (^Damnsfra.  i, 
846) — from  an  AraMc  MS.  written  in  the  7th  century 
by  Macaiios— with  Saidndjfo,  now  a  large  village  at 
tile  fbot  of  Aiiti>l4li«wa,witii  a  convent  nd 
sive  mlns  (Van  da  Tdde,  JTsHdlr, 

Dmubiw,  or  Danwra,  Lambsbt,  an 

French  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at  Orleans,  1588. 

He  first  studied  law,  afterwards  thcologj-,  and  Ucame 
mbiister  at  Geneva,  and  sabsequently  at  l^ydrn; 
finally  at  Oftiiea,  in  Navarfn,  where  he  died  in  lb{>6. 
He  was  the  first  writer  who  treated  Christian  etbia 
separately  from  theology  (Efhicft  Ckrittitmm  Ub.  Hi, 
Genev.  1677).  Hi-  w.is  a  strong  Culvinist,  as  shown 
in  his  Lad  (kmmimu.  He  edited  portions  of  Aoga^ 
tino,  and  wnCa  biiely  in  controversy.  We  ham  ii 
English  his  Commmtary  on  the  Minor  Propk^,  tians> 
l.ited  bv  Stockwood  (Lond.  1594, 4to).    See  Uaag,  In 

p.  22. 
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TU>  Ml  b  mmII^  tooted  In  Hoik  lijr 

some  form  of  V"H,  cAul,  whirJi  litf-nlly  »i;^ifie8  to 
twist  (and  ia  often  applied  to  writhing  under  puu,  aa  of 
Urfh,  or  frewMfty  miilor  ter),  and  hoBca  probablj  r»- 
fers  to  the  wkirling  motion-  the  Oriental  sacred 
dances  (Jad^;.  xxi,  21,  23;  I'.-a.  xxx,  11;  rxlix,  3;  cl, 
4;  Jcr.  xxxi,  4, 13;  Lam.  t,  15;  Exod.  xv,  20;  xxxil, 
19;  Judg.  xi,84;  1  Sam.  xTiii,  6;  xxi,  21;  xxix,6; 
C^t.  ri,  13).  A  almilar  tdoa  of  motiitg  m  a  etrefe  ia 
radically  contained  in  the  word  Sjin,  chagag',  transla- 
ted "  dancing"  in  1  Sam.  xxx,  16.  Another  term  tbua 
rendered  (Eodea.  iii,  4 ,  Job  xxi,  11 ;  Isa.  xUi,  21 ;  1 
Cliron.  XV,  29)  ia  "ip"^,  raiwi',  which  simjily  means 
to  skip  or  leap  for  joy,  aa  it  i»  elsewhere  rendered,  and 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  fourth  term  tlius  translated 
(S  Sub.  ^  14, 18),  nn^,  karar',  wbieh  mtim  to/imp 
or  aprinK.  In  the  New  Trst.  the  tcTtm  translated 
*'dance"  are  x^P"C  (radically  expressive  of  the  same 
Um  tteircular  motion),  spidied  to  •  fsatiTe  oocaaion 
iit  eonnectlon  with  music  (Luke  xv,  26X  and  6pxt'oftat, 
literally  to  kap  np  and  down,  hut  conTentlonally  used 
in  latiT  tinK't  to  ili'i;ot<i  a  ri'^'ular  ilance  acconlinj^  to 
rule,  either  in  concert  (Matt,  xi,  17 ;  Luite  vii,  32)  or 
bjr  •  itei^  pwioa,  oopedally  in  the  elaborate  panto- 
mime  dance  of  Roman  times  (Matt,  xiv,  6;  Marli  vi, 
1'2).  (See  Smith's  T)kt.  of  Clou.  Antiq.  e.  v.  Saltatio, 
Pantomimus.) 

Am  emoCiona  of  joy  and  aorrow  ani%'ersaUy  express 
fhontolvw  hi  flMnromonta  and  gaotona  of  tbo  body, 
efTortu  hav<»  been  made  amonj^  all  nations,  but  exjic- 
cially  Riu  11^'  those  of  the  South  and  East,  in  projior- 
tion  as  thoy  m-cm  to  lie  inure  (leiuonstrative,  to  recluco 
to  meaaure  and  to  strengthen  by  onison  tbe  more 
ploMuniUla  thaaa  of  jay.  Tho  dimeeiaspdDeD  ofln 
holy  Scripture  universally  as  symlwlical  of  «)me  re- 
joicing, and  b  often  coupled  for  tbe  sake  of  contrast 
with  mourning,  a«  in  Eccles.  iii,  4y  "A  tllM  tO  nomn 
and  ft  ttm*  to  dance"  (comp.  Paa. 
zu,ll;  Mktt.  xi,  17).  Chil- 
dm  dance  spontaneously  (Job 
zxi,  11 ;  Matt,  xi,  17 ;  Luke  vii, 
82). 

1.  At  ft  Tvy  early  period,  danc- 
ing vaa  eollatod  into  the  ■errloe 

of  reli|i;ion  among  the  heathen  ; 
the  dance,  enlivened  by  vocal 
and  instrumental  inui<iic,  wa.H  a 
naaal  aceompaniment  in  all  the 
pwe— loM  and  fHthrab  of  tiie 

gods  (Strain),  x)  ;  ami,  indeed,  so 
indispensable  vz-ds  this  species  of 
violent  merriment,  that  no  cere- 
monial was  onaldercd  duly  ao- 
oompliahed — no  triumph  rightly 
celebrated,  without  the  aid  of 
dancing.  The  Hebrews,  in  com- 
mon with  other  nations,  had  their 
MONd  dnneeo,  wliich  mn  par- 
fiinued  on  flieir  eolenn  aBniver- 
saric*.  and  other  occasions  of 
commemorating  some  special  to- 
kwaf tiwttftnc  goodness  and  fa- 
rot,  UB  wmm  of  drawing  forth,  in  the  liveliest  manner, 
tiialr  axpraarfoRS  of  Joy  and  thanksgiving.    The  ]ht- 

formen  were  usually  a  baml  nf  fi  nialcs,  ■who,  in  cases 
of  pabiie  rejoicing,  volunteered  their  riervices  (Exod. 
XT,  S0{  1  Smb.  vrffi,  6),  and  who,  in  the  case  of  relig- 
iooa  obaerrancea,  composed  the  regular  chona  of  the 
temple  (Pm.  cxilx,  B ;  cl,  0'  although  then  are  not 
wanting  instamf*  df  im  n  iil^o  joining  in  the  rlnnce  on 
theee  seasons  of  religious  festivity.  Thus  David  deem- 
ed It  BO  way  derogatory  to  his  royal  dignity  to  dnnc« 
on  the  anspidons  occasion  of  the  arlc  being  brought 
np  to  Jenwalem  (2  Sam.  ri,  14, 16).  Tbe  word  need 
to  deaerfta  hia  attitode  is  slgnifleant  of  Tioknl  aflavla 
II.-T  » 


of  leaping  (tj'Vsa  I?"???,  t'B*S) ;  and, 

from  the  apparent  impropriety  and  indecency  of  a  man 
advanced  in  Ufe,'above  all  a  king,  exhibiting  such 
f^ks,  with  no  other  covering  than  a  linen  ephod, 

many  learn<  i!  rnrn  bav.^  rb  rlari  i!  tlirmselve.K  at  ;i  loss 
tu  account  t'ur  niraiige  a  i«[>ectack'.  It  was,  unquaa* 
tionably,  done  as  an  act  of  religious  homage ;  < 
it  is  rpmemt>ered  that  tile  andant  ^aiatifi  wen  t 
tome<l,  in  many  of  tlwlr  Tsllgioaa  fbsttvala,  to  throw 
off  their  garments  even  to  perfect  nuility,  as  a  s>"ml)ol 
sometimes  of  penitence,  sometimes  of  jo\ ,  and  that  this, 
together  with  many  other  observances  tluit  t)car  tha 
stamp  of  a  remote  antiquity,  was  adopted  by  Moham- 
med, who  has  enjoined  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  to  en- 
compasa  the  Kaaba  clothed  only  with  the  ihram,  we 
may  perhaps  consider  the  linen  qthod,  which  David 
put  on  whoi  be  threw  off  hia  gamenta  and  danced  he- 
fore  the  ark,  to  bo  symbolir  of  the  same  olijects  as  the 
ikram  of  the  ^^lohatnmeclaii^  (see  Eoster's  Mithamme- 
danitm  Unvttled).  The  conduct  of  Dai^rfd  vaa  imitBp 
teil  by  the  later  Jewa,  and  tin  dance  was  ineoiporatad 
among  their  Ihvorite  nsagee  as  an  appropriate  close  of 
the  joyous  occasion  of  the  feast  of  Tabernnclen.  "The 
meni>>ers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  mh  rs  of  tbe  syna- 
gogues, doctors  of  schools,  and  all  who  were  eminent 
for  rank  or  piety,  aceompanied  tlie  sacred  mnaie  with 
their  voioes,  and  leaped  and  danced  with  torcliee  In 
their  hands  for  a  great  part  of  the  night,  while  the 
women  and  common  [>eople  looked  on."  'J'his  strange 
and  riotous  kind  of  festivity  was  kept  np  till  exhaus- 
tion and  sleep  di^mixsed  tiMun  to  their  homes  (Buxtori^ 
l)e  Si/nnt).  Jud.  cap.  21), 

The  character  of  the  am  icnt  clance  was  verj'  differ- 
ent from  that  of  ours,  aa  appears  from  the  conduct  of 
Miriam,  wlio**teok  a  timlvel  in  her  hand,  and  all  tbe 
women  went  oot  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances."  Precisely  similar  Is  tlie  Oriental  danoe  of 
tha  pracnt  day,  wliieh,  BMompanlod  «f  covin  with 


An»b  Ihinftt. 

r  moide,  ia  lad  Inr  tha  pdndpal  paraon  of  tha  oonq^aaj, 
the  reat  inltanig  the  atepa.  Tlia  erolntiona,  aa  wall 

as  the  songs,  are  extemporaneous — not  confined  to  a 
fixed  rule,  but  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  leading 
dancer;  and  yafe  diey  an  generally  executed  with  so 
mach  pMOf  and  tha  Hbm  «o  well  kept  with  tha  ahnple 
BOtea  of  the  mosle,  tliat  tbe  group  of  attendants  show 
wonderful  addrcs~  and  propriety  in  following  the  vari- 
ations of  tbe  leader's  feet.  1  he  missionary  Wolff  do- 
•eribes  a  ftstival  of  some  Eastern  Christbns,  where 
one  eminent  indiTidnal,  who  led  tlia  wng  aa  well  aa 
the  danoe,  condnefeid  Orao^  Oa  rtnata  of  tha  ■ 
band  of  paopK  iriw  loapad  and  daaoad  tai 
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ioaitetion  of  the  i  c^turp'  ustd  liy  liini.  'N\*hen  the  late 
deputitiun  of  the  Church  uf  iicotloud  were  oo  Uifiir 
way  through  Palestine,  their  young  Arab  goldM,  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  the  juurncj,  mimethllM  "oom- 
mcnced  a  native  non^'  nn<{  (luiicp ;  one  of  them,  adran- 
I'inj;  a  littio  1  •■fun'  tth-  r>'^t.  !fj,'an  tlic  S'lii;:,  iI.iik  iii;^ 
forward  as  he  rviwaled  the  wunl.H ;  when  the  rect,  fol- 
lowing him  in  regular  ofldw,  joined  in  the  chorus,  keep- 
ing time  hj  a  simultaneons  clapping  of  bands.  They 
sang  several  Araliian  son<;K,  reisponding  to  one  anoth- 
er, flant'in;;  iniil  (  lai)])!!))^  thi-ir  bandi*."  In  tht-ir  "  dan- 
cing derviiihes"  the  Turks  Deem  to  have  adopted  into 
tiwir  qrstem  tlw  enthnsiastic  raplarea,  at  once  martial 
and  sacred,  which  (e.  g.  in  the  Pomnn  SaUi)  seem  in> 
digenous  in  many  Southern  and  I::a>tL-rn  races  ftrom 
the  earlieot  times. 

In  the  earlier  period  dancing  la  found  combined 
trtth  MNIM  song  or  n/rain  (Ezod.  XV,  20;  zxxii,  18, 
19;  1  Sam.  xxi,  II) ;  and  with  the  rjh,  or  tamboorine 
(A.  V.  "timlind"),  more  especially  in  those  impolsive 
ontbomts  of  |H>jiular  fooling  which  cannot  find  suffi- 


Cli-nt  \  iM.t  in  \  l  ire  'ir  in 


"lure  Mlii;lv, 


N'nr  is  there 


any  more  strongly  popular  cleinent  tracouMe  in  the 
religioB  «f  tiw  nndcnt  Jews  than  tlie  up|>cirtunity  so 
given  to  a  prophet  or  prophetess  to  kindle  enthuitiasm 
for  Jehovah  on  momentous  crimes  of  national  joy,  and 
thus  ro'it  till'  tl)e«cracy  in  thi-ir  deepest  feelini^s,  more 
especially  in  those  of  the  women,  themselves  most  eas- 
tty  stirred,  and  most  capable  of  exciting  others.  The 
dance  was  regarded  even  by  the  liomans  as  the  wor- 
ship of  the  body,  and  thus  had  a  place  among  sacred 
tilings  (Ser\  in-  ml  \iT^^.  niiO'l.  v,  7.V).  A  ^imiLir  sen- 
timent is  convey»-d  in  i'sa.  xxxv,  10:  "All  my  bones 
tball  say,  Lord,  who  is  like  nnto  thae?"  So  the 
"tongue"  is  the  best  member  among  many,  the  "  glo- 
ry" (PsA.  Ivii,  H)  of  the  whole  fhime  of  flesh,  cvorj' 
part  of  whii  h  in  to  lia\  e  a  sluire  in  the  jiraists  of  God. 
Similarly  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by  Atheunus 
to  Socratea  •  ffngment  in  piaise  of  dancing  (AAen. 
xiv,  627;  comp.  Arrian,  Af^r.  iv,  11).  Plato  certainly 
{/^ff.  vii,  6)  reckons  dancing  (iV'Y''""-")  P'''^  "'^ K?'"'- 
□astics  (yc/ivritrifci/ So  far  was  the  frdirii^  of  the 

porest  period  of  anti«}uity  firom  attaching  the  notion  of 
.  «flitmiiiae^  to  dandng,  that  the  Ideas  of  tbto  and  of 

warlike  exercise  arc  mutually  interwoven,  and  their 
terms  alinoot  corres{>ond  as  synonym"»  ( llon»er,  //.  xvi, 
617;  comp.  ("reuzer,  Si/mb.  ii,  3C>7  ;  iv,  474;  and  see 
especially  Lucian,  IM  SaU.,  passim}.  Women,  how- 
•rer,  ammg  the  Hebrews  imule  the  dnneo  thdr  espe- 
cial means  of  ex])ressing  their  feelinp*:  and  when  their 
husbands  or  friends  returmd  fr.>m  a  l  .ittle  on  tiehalf 
of  life  and  home,  they  felt  that  they  too  ought  to  have 
some  share  in  the  event,  and  found  tiiat  sliare  in  the 
danoe  of  triumph  welcoming  them  back.  The  **  eat- 
in;,',  !i')d  (Irinkinir,  and  dnneing"  of  the  Amalekites  is 
recorded,  as  is  the  people's  "  rising  up  to  play"  (pnx, 
fnelnding  a  revetling  dance),  wtdi  a  tacit  censure ;  tiie 
one  sciMiiH  to  m.nrk  tlie  lower  civiliMtion  of  the  Amal- 
ekites, the  other  the  hKtseness  of  conilnet  into  which 
idolatry  led  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xxxii.  t, ;  1  Cor.  x, 
7}  1  Sam.  sxx,  16).  S0| among  the  Bedouins,  native 
dances  of  men  an  mentioned  (Lynch,  Dmd  Sm,  p. 
205),  and  arc  prohaMv  .ui  ancient  ruHtoni.  '1  tie  He- 
brews, however,  save  in  .<*ui  h  moments  of  temptation, 
seem  to  have  left  dancing  to  the  women.  But,  motC 
aapecialij,  on  aach  occasions  of  triampb,  any  woman, 
whose  nearness  of  kin  to  die  ehanpkm  of  the  moment 
gave  her  a  [mhlie  charaeter  aoiongber  .  i^v  n  \.  «i-em> 
to  have  felt  that  it  wa.H  her  part  to  lead  Mieh  a  liemon- 
itration  of  triumph  or  of  welcome ;  so  Miriam  (Exod. 
XT,  MX  and  10  Jepbtbab'a  daughter  (.ludg.  zi,  S4), 
and  similarly  there  no  donht  was.  though  none  is  men- 

ti'iii'  il,  a  ihoni>  mdiI  dance  of  women  1,t1  l>y  Deborah, 
us  the  son^'  of  the  men  by  Barak  (comp.  .ludg.  v,  1 
with  Eso-i.  XV,  1,  M).  Similarly, too,  .Tudith  (xv,  12, 
13)  leads  her  own  aoog  and  daiioa  of  triomph  over 


Holoforncs.  There  was  no  surh  leader  of  the  choir 
mentioned  in  tiie  case  of  David  and  SauL  Heaee, 
whereas  Miriam  **aaflirai«d"  the  antlra  dionia  in 

Exod.  XV,  21,  the  women  in  the  latter  case  "answered 
one  another  as  they  played"  (1  Ham.  xviii,  7),  that 
"answer"  einl'iidyinj^  the  hentintent  of  tlic  occasion, 
and  forming  the  burden  of  the  song.  The  "  coming 
out"  of  the  mmen  to  do  this  (Jndg.  si,  84;  1  Sam. 
xviii,  G ;  comp.  "  went  out,"  Exod.  xv,  20)  is  also  a 
feature  worthy  of  note,  and  implies  the  object  of  meet- 
ing, att^ndini:  upon,  and  condueting  home.  So  .Ti  ji1> 
thab's  daughter  met  lier  ihth«,  tiie  *'  women  of  ail  the 
dtias"  eame  to  meet  and  oiMmte  Said  and  David, 
and  their  host,  but  Miriam  in  the  same  way  "  p>c « 
out"  before  'Mehovah"  the  "man  of  war,  '  whofe 
presence  seems  implied.  Thi>  nuvrks  the  jx-culiarity 
of  David's  conduct  when,  on  the  return  of  the  ark  of 
God  ftom  Kb  long  aajonn  among  strangers  and  bor* 
derers,  ho  (2  Sam.  vl,  6-22)  was  himself  chnrtgvt ;  and 
here,  too,  the  women,  with  their  timbrels  (sec  csjh-i  ial- 
ly  ver.  l".t,  '20,  •2-2\,  Untk  an  important  share.  This 
fact  brings  out  more  markedly  the  foelings  of  Saul's 
danglitar  Mlchal,  keeping  akwf  fk«m  the  oceaaion,  and 

"IcHikinp  thnniph  a  winilcw"  at  the  scene.  She 
should,  in  acc<irdanco  with  the  example.s  of  Miriam, 
etc.,  luive  herself  led  the  female  choir,  and  so  onie  oi.i 
to  meet  the  ark  and  her  lord.  She  stays  with  the 
"  hooaelwld"  (tot.  SOX        comes  ont  to  meet**  him 

with  reproarhe.-',  perhaps  feelini;  that  hi«  ze.al  was  a 
rebuke  to  her  apathy.  It  was  Iwfore  ''the  h«n<!- 
maids,"  i.  e.  in  leading  that  choir  which  she  should 
have  led.  that  he  had  "oncovcrad"  himself;  an  na- 
kingly  ex[MHrara  as  aba  thought  It,  which  tba  dance 

rendercnl  neee^sar}- — the  weariiij;  merely  the  ephod  cr 
linen  tunic.  Tlie  ocra^ion  was  meant  to  l-e  j^«ipularly 
viewed  in  connection  with  David's  suhjugation  <>f  va- 
rious aaemieo  and  accession  to  the  tiiraae  of  Israel 
(see  1  Chron.  zli,  2»-x!ii,  8);  he  accordil^^y  thinks 
only  of  the  honor  of  God  who  hail  fo  advanced  him. 
and  in  that  forgets  self  (eomp.  MuUer,  IM  Dacide  amlt 
Arc.  L'jrolini,  xxxii).  From  the  mention  of  "dam- 
sels, "  "timbrels,"  and  "danoos"  (I'sa.  Ixiiil,  SB; 
cxilx,  8 ;  cl,  4)  as  elements  of  rvllgfous  worship,  R 
may  perhaps  l  e  inferred  that  Davi  1^  fn  lin^  led  him 
to  incori>orate  in  its  rites  that  j>opular  ni'..l,.  of  festive 
eelehnition.  Ibis  does  not  seem  i"  liive  sunived 
him,  for  as  Saalschbts  remarks  {ArckdoL  itr  Jltir.  i, 
299),  in  tiie  mention  of  rdighms  rerlwals  vnder  Hea^ 
kioh  and  Josi.ih,  no  notice  of  them  occurs:  and  lhi«, 
although  the  '•  words,"  the  "  writing,"  and  tlje  "  com- 
mandment of  David"  on  such  subjects  are  distinctly 
alluded  to  (2  Chion.  zxis,  80;  xxxv,  4,  IS),  It  im 
possible  that  tiie  banishing  of  this  popolar  alemcot, 
which  found  its  \ent  no  di.ubtin  the  idolatrous  rites 
of  B;uil  and  A^tarte  (as  it  certainly  did  in  those  of  the 
golden  calf.  Exod,  xxxii,  lit),  m.tdc  those  efforts  tak* 
a  leas  firm  hold  on  the  people  than  they  might  havn 
done,  and  that  David's  mora  comprehenrire  sdwma 
mijrht  have  retained  s'irn<>  ties  of  feeling  which  were 
thus  lost.  On  the  other  hand  was  doubtless  the  peril 
of  the  loose  mondity  which  commonly  attended  fej-tiv^ 
danoea  at  heathen  ahrinea.  Certainly  in  later  Joda- 
ism  the  dance  was  Included  among  some  religioas  fim> 
tivities,  c.  t^.  f  he  fi  ast  of  talirrna(  le<  (Mishna,  i9ttcraA. 
v,  8,  4),  where,  however,  the  performers  were  men. 
This  was  probably  a  mere  following  the  i  xamj  !<-  -f 
r>avid  in  the  lettar.  Also  in  tba  earlier  period  of  the 
.fudges  the  dances  of  fha  virgins  In  Shfloh  (.Tudir.  xxi. 
l!»-'jr'  I  Hir.  ( ■  rtainly  part  of  a  reli^'ious  fe-tiNity.  It 
seems  also  from  this  la»l  instiincc  clear,  and  from  ti  r 
others  probable,  that  such  dances  were  performed  l  y 
maidens  apart  ttum  men,  wUcdi  glvna  an  additiaoal 
pidnt  to  the  reproach  of  Mtehal.  What  the  ftsbbn  or 
figure  of  the  dance  was  is  a  doubtful  question,  nor  is 
it  likely  to  have  lacked  such  variety  as  would  ada):t  it 
to  th(>  various  occasions  of  its  use.  The  term*  cnw 
ployad,  howarer,  all  point  to  dandng  in  a  ring,  la 
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artistic  nnd  frrnrofnl  .ittitiHlis.  A  parallplium  of  move- 
nicnt  i*  al.s»  iucident  to  it  (Siuil-^t  liUtz,  ib.  p.  301).  Pos- 
■ibly  Miriam  so  led  hor  country  women.  The  same 
writer  tbinlu  that  In  Cant,  vi,  13,  the  wonls  rVn~ 
O^Hlfll  (A.V.  company  of  two  armies'")  imply  two 
lows  of  dancing  glrk,  and  that  the  address  in  the  xin- 
gnlar  munb«r,  "ntan,  nlani,"  and  again  in  vii,  l, 

ap|dies  to  the  momnrati  of  the  individual  porfonnnr  I  of  tho  kind),  having  Wen 

In  a  V.iiii!       rohtre-il'injii'.    Tlii-^  iiit  rjirftatidii,  liow-   tfiiicly  (,'r.itil'n'<l  "ilti 


iiw  pivT^ing  MUM  as  to  tlM  tmpnopriaty  of  Twpcein* 

bic  individuals  takini;  part  in  it;  and  hence  the  ^ay 
circles  of  IJonie  and  its  provinces  derived  all  tht-ir  iii- 
tertainment,  as  is  done  in  the  East  to  this  day,  fr<  in 
the  ekhibitions  of  profoMtontl  daooen.  Under  the 
patimiago  of  tlio  eniMrait,  and  of  their  htxnffoita  trib« 
utarie!*,  liko  UppwI,  the  art  wa*  carried  to  tlic  iitiiu>-t 
perfection,  tlic  favorite  mixle  l>eiii(;  ]>antuniimc,  whicli, 
like  that  of  the  niu<l<-rii  Alnu-lm  or  Arab  women,  was 
often  of  the  nHwt  licentious  deacription  (aee  Lmio's 
JML  E^.  U,  10»-9 ;  St.  John's  Nubia,  p.  t68  sq.).  A 
■toiy  of  lovi-  (  hoson — jjcnerally  an  adventure  of 
the  godi* — as  ilio  i<l.in  of  the  dance,  and  the  uddn  ^x  of 
the  performer  coa»i»t>>d  in  representing,  by  the  wuviii;; 
of  bis  hands,  the  agility  of  liis  Umlis,  and  the  innumer^ 
able  atdtndes  Into  wbldi  be  threw  himself,  all  the  va. 
rious  pa*i«ionn  of  lovi>,  jealousy,  distrust,  thut  sway  tho 
human  hrea^t.    (S<.-u  at  large  Luciun's  TrecUite  <'it 

Amateur  dancing  In  high  life  was,  as  that  writer  in- 
fbrms  us,  hy  no  means  nncommon  in  the  ▼olnptnous 

tinif.s  of  the  l  iter  euipsiWS.  Hut  in  tlie  a^'o  ufllend 
it  was  exceedingly  rare  and  aliuortt  unheard  of,  and 
therefore  the  condesoen^ion  of  Sitlome,  who  volun- 
teered, in  honor  of  the  anniversary  of  tliat  omnaivb's 
birthday,  to  exhibit  her  handsome  per«on  as  she  led 
the  ma/y  d.m  •  !ii  thi>  snloons  of  Marharus  —  for, 
though  she  vian  u  child  at  this  time,  as  some  (<uppoM! 
(^Michaelis,  Introd.\  she  was  still  a  princess — was  felt 
to  lie  a  compliment  tliat  merited  the  hi;;be»t  reward. 
The  folly  and  rnsbness  of  Herod  in  giving  her  an  on- 
limited  iiromi^,  great  as  tbey  werr,  have  Ik-ou  equal- 
led and  even  surpassed  by  the  munirii-mce  which  many 
otiier  Eastern  monarcbs  have  Iavi>!i<  .l  upon  fliTerite 
dancers.    Shah  Alilias  (to  mention  only  one  aacedota 

on  a  (Kirtirnlar  occasion  ex« 
a  woman  who  daiireil  l.i  fnn> 


•var,  doca  not  remove  tliu  oh8curitie»  u{  the  |»uM.Hagc.    ^  him,  and  being  at  tiie  time  much  intoxicated,  made 
Fiem  bsing  exclusively,  or  at  least  principiilly,  re-  {  her  a  present  of  a  magnificent  Itban  that  yiehled  him 
asnrai  fcr  occasions  of  religions  worship  and  festivity,  '  a  considerable  revenue.    Next  morning  his  minister 
ame  gradnally  to  l>e  praeti^'cd  in  rommim  reminded  him  of  his  extravagant  liberality,  whors* 

on  any  reniarkalile  Kciisons  (if  mirth  ami  r<  jiii<  ing   upon,  lu  in;^'  now  cool  and  a^liamed  of  lii'*  folly,  he  sent 


(Jar.  nzi, 4;  I'sa.  xxx,  11).  In  early  times,  indeed, 
thoaa  who  perverted  tlio  exsrebe  from  a  sacred  use  to 
pwpossa  ot  amusement  were  considered  profane  and 
mfluBoas;  and  hence  Job  introduces  it  as  a  dlstin- 

guiHhing  feature  in  tlu-  <  liara<  fer  of  tln'  uiiLr<Mny  rii  h, 
tliat  tbey  encouraged  a  taitto  for  dancing  in  their  fsm- 
llleo(Jobxxi,  II  ).  Doitegthadaasle  ages  of  Greece 
and  Some  society  underwent  a  complete  revolution  of 
sentiment  on  this  subject,  Insonrach  that  the  Grecian 
poets  re[ires«nit  tlie  gods  themselves  as  passionutelv 


fond  of  the  diversion  (Potter's  Grrc.  AtUiq.  ii,  400^ 
and  that  not  only  at  Rome,  bat  throngb  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  empire  It  wasnfcvoitte  pasHme,fas<>rted !  mingled  In  tha  ftantic  lavliy. 
to  not  only  to  en- 


for  the  ilancer,  anil  obliged  her  to  be  contented  with  a 
sum  of  money  ^hevenot's  Trm.  m  Persia,  p.  100), 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  tlist  Herod  too  was 
flushe<I  with  wine,  and  that  it  was  fW)m  fear  he  should 
fi  tract  his*  iiromisf!  if  slic  delayod  till  the  inorninii  that 
llerodias  sent  immtdialeljf  (or  the  head  of  the  It  iptist. 

It  remains  to  notice  ftaither  that  the  Jewi-li  <laaoe 
was  performed  by  the  sexes  septu-ateh-.  There  is  no 
evidence  from  sacred  history  that  the  diversion  was 
jiromiscuousl}'  enjoj'cd,  except  it  might  l  o  at  the  erec- 
tion of  the  deified  calf,  when,  in  imitation  of  the  I^gyp* 
tian  festival  of  Apis,  all  classes  of  the  Hebrews  Intai^ 

In  tha  saaaddaaoss^ 


feasts,  but 
in  the  eelebration 
of  domestic  joy 
(Laka  xv,  25; 
Matt  xiv,  C). 
Notwitlistandiii;,', 
however,  tho 
8tn>ng  partiality 
cherished  for  this 
Inspiriting  amuse- 
ment, it  wa>  eon- 
sidered  iKneath 
thadignity  of  per- 
sons of  rank  and 
character  to  prac- 
tise It.  The  well- 
words  of 


Cicanv  tliat  '^no 
one  duces  nnless 
ba  beUhor  drank 

n 
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although  both  sexen  seem  to  have  frequently  hnme  a 
port  ia  Um  {trocewioo  or  chunu,  tbey  remiiioed  in  dis- 
tinct  Mid  Mfuito  compMitea  (Pm.  IziriU,  Sft;  J«r. 

Zxxi,  13. 

Dani-in^  formed  a  part  of  the  relitpous  ccrenioniea 
of  the  £^y|ittun5,  ami  was  also  coinmon  in  private  cn- 
terUinments  (sse  Wilkioaon's  Ane.  Eg.  aUridgineBt,  i, 
Itttq.).  Maay  wprnMiiUtfaM  of  danew  both  ol  men 
1  women  are  found  in  th.>  Ktc\'i>lian  paintingsi.  The 
onto  tba  Lord,"  which  Mo»es  proposed  to  Pha- 
laoli  to  hold,  «u  iwdljr  a  daue  (sr?;  Me  abov*). — 


/7  rf.  A  fa  Dant*  (Par.  1724);  Hecker.  />»« 
(B«rl.  1832).    See  SIusu  ai,  Issthi  mknit*. 

DancerB,  a  sect  whii  li  up]K'.iri-il  on  tlii'  Ilhinc  and 
in  till.-  NetherLmds  al>out  l.l7-i,  Thev  paraded  the 
streeta,  entered  booaea  and  dmrcbes  half  naked, 
crowned  with  gnilande,  danelBS  and  afogJoK,  ottcttng 
unknown  name!*,  fallin;;  M  tisch-^s  <m  ttu'  ^-rotind,  and 
exhitiitiuK  other  niarkis  of  demoniacal  jigitition.  It 
was  c  u--toinarv  for  pereont  of  both  sexeB,  in  their  pul>- 
Uc  worship,  to  begin  dancing;  nnd,  bidding  each  otb> 
hraiK  *o  Mndaoe  their  extnartiiMfjr  vMane* 
tOI  thtgr  Ml  dowB  OB  til*  gfMnd  brailhlM.  nqr 


A  OMdMn  Orlenti]  dsndiiin»rt7  ^  1hn«  deMrlhed 

b|jrLejnrd(iViiKtwA,  i,  119)  :  "Thi-  danre  of  the  Arabs, 
the  /MM,  M  it  is  called,  reaembleis  in  Kome  respectj; 
that  of  the  Albanians,  and  those  who  perform  in  it  are 
•cnroely  leu  vehement  hi  thdr  gettoiee  or  leea  ex- 
travagant  to  their  exdtenwat  tiian  tboae  wild  ntonn- 
taincers.  Thov  f?>nn  a  circle,  holding;  one  another  by 
the  hand,  and,  moving  hIowIv  round  at  tir;t,  through 
a  ahuffling  st«p  with  ihi  ir  feet,  twisting;  their  iKNlien 
Into  TnrkNU  nttitodes.  As  the  moaic  qoidtens  their 
reovementi  ere  more  leUTe ;  they  ttnnip  with  their 
feet,  yell  thi'ir  w;ir-<'ry,  an«l  jump  as  they  hurry  round 
the  uiiUiicians.  The  motions  of  the  »om>'a  are  not 
witboot  grace;  hut  M  they  insii^t  on  wr:ti>[iinK  them- 
lelvei  ia  tlieir  ooum  doi^  before  tbejr  Join  in  the 
dnaee,  their  fbme,  which  the  rimple  Arab  shirt  m  well 

dUplavB,  are  entirely  coneeukd.  Whi  n  tl)o«e  who 
forme<l  the  debk^  were  completely  exh.iu.sted  by  their 
exertions,  they  joined  the  lookers-im,  and  Mated  tbem- 
•elTMontliegroand.  Two  wnrrion  of  different  tribes, 
ftimished  wi£  •hletde  and  nilced  cimetera,  tiien  enter- 
ed tlic  ririle,  and  went  through  thi-  sword-dance.  A» 
the  music  quirkenedthe  excitement  of  the  performers 
ineMeeed.  The  bystanders  at  length  were  obli^^ed  to 
Intnftre  and  to  deprive  the  combatants  of  their  weap- 
ons, whkh  were  replaced  stoat  atavea.  With  these 
they  l)cluborod  one  an-'ther  nnmerrifully,  to  the  preat 
enjoyment  of  the  crowd.  Oo  every  successful  hit,  the 
tribe  to  whidi  the  one  who  dealt  it  belonged  Mt  ep 
their  «"w<ryand  shoats  of  iqtphuue,  while  the  women 
deafened  m  with  the  shrill  taUM,  s  noise  made  by  a 
OOnhined  motion  of  the  tongue,  tliront,  and  hand  vi- 
biatod  rapidly  over  the  mouth.  When  an  Aral)  or  a 
Kurd  bears  this  tahlehl  he  almost  loses  his  senses 
thsengb  excitement,  and  ia  ready  to  commit  any  des- 
petate  act  A  perty  of  Kurdish  Jesters  fTom  the  mottn- 
tains  entertaiiu'd  tho  Ariln  with  p^Tfornuincc'*  and 
imitations  more  amusing  tii.in  reiiued.  They  were 
received  with  shoots  of  laughter.  The  danoei  were 
kept  up  by  the  light  ef  tiie  moon  the  grseter  pact  of 
the  night." 

See  Ri"n/.,  Df  ntlldtionihus  Jud.  rr(t.  rellif.  (I,ip«. 
17.18);  Danov, />  ch'rris  mcris  Kir.  (Gryph.  17M); 
Spencer,  />■  taltnt.  Pt(t.  llehr.  (in  Ugolini  Thrsaur. 
xxx);  Zcltner,  De  chordi  vett,  Hebr.  (Altorf.  172(1); 
Altenon,  Df.  chortu  Pmdo  interdietia  (Misen.  !744); 
Ilr.  ini  l.  l\.<tt.!>.z^  <hr  ,  r-Afm  Ckruten  (Jen.  1701);  Gm- 
n-  nlKTR,  /V  »  ilinti»nr  Chrlit\anoBata(VUiBi.nQ\y  1719, 
17.'Pi):  Purmann,  Df  m'Uitione  (Frcft.  1786);  Burette 
(in  tiae  i/m.  d»  FAead.  dei  Inter,  i,  M  tq.)i  Bonnet, 


affirmed  that  dnrfog  these  hrtervala  of  vehement  agt 

tattnn  they  werr  favurpd  with  wonderful  rixions. 
They  evinced  op<'n  contempt  for  the  authority,  ritea, 
and  doctrines  of  the  Koman  Church,  and  were  conaid- 
ered  as  pMieeMd  with  devils.   The  same  phcnomeHt 

appeered  at  Stnahniv  to  1418  Ifaehrim,  CS.  EM.  fl, 

41C;  Gieseler,  Ch.  History,  §  121. 

Danolng.  Aftrm  ef religioua  dancing  ei—etii— 
made  port  efthe  paUle  worship  ef  the  earf 7  Christians. 

The  custom  was  borrowed  fn>m  tbi'  .Tew-,  in  «ho<>e 
solemn  pn>ces»ionR  choirs  of  yonti)^  incn  and  mairlena, 
moving  in  time  with  solemn  mu>ir,  nlway^  Ure  a 
part.  It  mnst  not  be  supposed  that  the  "religioai 
daneee"  had  any  similarity  to  modern  antoepments; 
they  wore  nithfr  prrHf>vifln.'<  in  vihi<h  all  who  tiN.k 
part  marched  in  time  with  the  byuins  which  they 
rinng.  The  CMatom  was  very  early  laid  aside,  pmba- 
bly  because  it  might  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  smck 
objectionable  danees  as  were  employed  in  honor  ef 
the  pagan  deities.  Prohibition*  if  lianin^r.  a-  an 
amusement,  abound  in  the  Church  fathers  and  in  the 
decrees  of  the  councils.  See  Bfogham,  Orif,  EetL  hk. 
xvi,  ch.  .xi,  §  15.  On  dancing  aa  an  amnaeiMBl, see 
Crane,  On  Dancing,  N.  T.  12mo. 

Dandini,  GiiinuAMo,  a  Roman  theologian  and  pft> 
pal  legate,  was  Utm  at  Cesena  in  1654.  After  betoS 
professor  of  {ihiloMiphy  al  the  Unlversl^  of  Paib,  and 

profcfMir  of  theidopA-  at  the  Unlvor-'ity  of  I'aiiuH.  he 
enterc<l  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  became  ita  provincial 
in  Poland  and  at  Milan.  In  1596  he  was  sent  faj 
Clement  XI  as  nnndo  to  the  UaroDltca  to  order  Is 
effect  their  nnioo  with  the  Clrarrh  of  Rome,  bat  h  thb 
mission  ho  wast  not  successful.  H>-  ilied  at  FitI!  Nl.v. 
29, 1G34.  lie  is  the  author  of  n  w^rk  on  Efk'ca  Sucra 
(Cesena,  1651 ;  Antw.  1676,  fol.).  lie  al<o  publisboda 
report  on  hie  mission  to  the  Uaronites  (Jiim'oM  Aft^ 
U>6ea  at  Ptttrimrka  e  MamM  M  JVoafe  LOKoto  (Ce- 
sena, iri.'>t; ;  Paris,  1675  ;  Ennlijih.  lO!"'-).  Accnrdinff  to 
the  French  translator,  Richard  Sinir<n,  Dandini  gave 
an  ineorrect  aoeount  efthe  creed  of  the  Blaronites.— 
Piorer,  OWem  Ug.  Ir,  686;  Hoefer,  Biag,  Gim.  xfi, 
910. 

Danforth,  Calwin,  a  Methodist  Ei>i' copal  minis- 
ter, was  bora  at  fait  Covington,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  28, 1809,  was  Hcenswl  to  exhort  in  1828,  entered 
the  Oneida  Confcrcn*  i-  in  l«r!n,  w  «u[><<rannuated  in 
1884,  went  South  for  his  health,  and  took  a  sitaatiea 
to  an  academy  at  Warrenton,  Ga.,  still  retaining  his 
oonnectkn  wtth  the  Chuch  to  the  North,   la  UKT 
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he  served  for  a  time  an  professor  of  matlirmitics  in  | 
Covington  Manual  Labor  School,  but  bis  hc^iltli  s«xin 
fafled.    By  medical  advice  ho  went  to  St.  Au-u.>tiiio, 
Fla.,  where  h«  died  in  ffttt  peace  in  May,  1»3».  Mr. 
Danforth  endeared  bimMtf  to  fhonnnds  by  his  pietv,  I 
IcaI  for  e<lui'ati'in,  love  for  souls,  nnd  cloi|uriM-. —  j 
MmKta  of  CanfvroKes,  ii,  675 ;  Uoxrie,  Jikuk  Jiiver  j 

Danforth,  Joshua  Noble,  P.D.,  a  Presbyteri- 
an minister,  -waa  born  in  I'ittsfleld,  Mass.,  in  1792.  lie 
was  educated  at  Williams  College,  and  in  hi*  l.i!<t  yesir 
there  determined  to  doTOte  hinueif  to  the  ininistiy. 
After  thne  yevt*  atndj  in  the  PrinoaCoa  Tbeologbal 
Seminarj-  (1818  21),  he  tooli  his  first  pastoral  charge 
at  Newoistlo,  Del. ;  his  second  was  at  the  City  of 
Washington.  After  a  short  time  spent  in  the  f^ervice 
of  tbe  American  Colonisation  SocieO'»  be  became  pa»- 
tor  of  a  Con^^tioaal  Clmtdi  at  Lm,  Maaa^  aad  af- 
lanrar  l^  of  thi-  Scmnd  Presbyterian  Church  at  Alex- 
■ndria,  Va.,  wlicre  he  remained  fifteen  years.  Every- 
wkm  Ids  ministry  was  productive  of  abundant  fruit. 
Ho  «a»  alM  a  fkaqmnt  irxitar  in  IIm  periodical  pnea. 
Finally  he  n.«nterad  tlie  aerrico  of  the  Ooioidaalion 
Socirtv.  and  remained  in  it  till  a  sliort  time  b<>foro  his 
death,  which  occurred  Nov.  14, 1861,  at  Waahiugton. 
--WllaoOf  Awlfterion  ^inanac^  IMS,  ^  2Mk 

Danforth,  Samuel,  a  ron^'rff,'ational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Fnimingham,  Suffolk  Co.,  England,  Sep- 
tember, 1626,  and  came  with  his  father  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1934.  Ue  jpndnatod  at  Harvard  in  1648^  and 
waa  choeen  tntor  and  fellow.  In  1660  ho  waa  Inatalled 
COUoagoa  pastor  in  Roxbury,  where  he  Iaboro<!  during 
his  Ufe,wllich  ended  Nov.  19,  1674.  He  xtdilit-d  uh- 
tnaanj  carefully,  and  published  several  almanacs, 
•ad  astnooBiicai  and  theological  remarks  xxgoa  the 
comet  (IdW).— Sprague,  AnnaU,  i,  188. 

Danforth,  Samuel,  f  n  of  the  prccedlnp,  waa 
bom  Dec.  IH,  WS,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
la  1683.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  emi> 
nent  ministers  of  bis  day.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
jmr  1705,  through  hfs  labors,  a  deep  impresnon  was 
made  upon  the  mindi*  of  his  people,  and  a  reviviil  oc- 
enrred,  of  which  an  aci  ount  is  given  in  some  IcttcrH 
of  Ifr.  Danforth,  preserved  in  Prince's  CkrUHan  JIu- 
fciy.  He  poUidied  a>  enlogy  on  Tbonas  Lsonard, 
171S,  and  the  election  ssrmoa,  1714.  He  left  behind 
Lini  H  iiiiii'.ns*  riiit  Indian  dictionary,  a  p  irt  of  wliich 
is  now  in  the  library  of  the  MiW8achu.*clt«  Historical 
Society.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  Eliot's 
Indian  Bible,  as  there  is  »  reftrence  onder  eveiy  word 
to  a  passage  of  Scripture.  He^ed  Hot.  14,1797.— AU 
len,  Amfrican  liioffrajihy,  s.  v. 

Dan'iel  (Heb.  and  Chald.  Daitijfet,  b«J3n;  alio 
£Esek.  xiv,  14,  20;  xxviii,  8]  bi  the  shortar  tana 
jMM',  soahelowXthaaaineoratlsnatfhiee 
men. 

1.  (Sept.  Aafti'u'iX  v.  r.  AaXovta,  Vulg.  Daniel.) 
Kinff  David's  second  son,  "  Iwrn  unto  him  in  Hebron," 
'•of  Abigail  the  Csrmeliteas"  (1  Chron.  iii.l),  B.C. 
flir.  ion.  In  the  parallel  pasaago,  S  Sam.  ill,  8,  he  U 
called  Ciiii.eah.  For  the  .lewish  explanation  of  the 
orfjjln  of  the  two  names,  (jee  Bochart,  Hiermoie.  ii,  55, 
p.  OC>A. 

2.  i^Seffi^  and  N.  T.  AaviqX,  Joeephos  Aaw/Xoc-) 
Th«  eeiobrated  prophet  and  ministsr  at  die  conrt  of 

Babvlon,  whopc  life  and  pmpherles  aVB  Oontained  in 
the  iKXik  bearing  hia  name.  The  OZBCl  meaning  of 
thettnmalsdispatod.  The  Ml  fbm  (^K«3n)  is  prob- 

aMv  nif>r<*  corroct,  and  in  this  the  yod  appears  to  be 
not  merely  formative,  but  a  pronominal  suffix  (as 
na-^briX,  VwnsniX  ^be  sense  will  be  God  is 

my  Ju^Jf  (^^- 1'-  Michaeli*  ap.  RosenmQller,  SckoL  { 1). 
Other*  interpret  the  word  as  tlie  Jud{^  of  God,  and  the 
IIM  of  »  formative  is  justified  by  the  parallel  of 
jialcbixedek,  etc  (Uitaig,  $  2).   This  inteipretation 


is  favored  by  the  Chnldiean  name,  Beltcshazzar 
C^SWCIjbg,  i,  7,  i.  c.  the  prittce  of  Bel;  Sept.  [Thcod.] ; 
lioArdoup ;  Viilg.  Bdtatmr),  wUdi  was  gtvnn  to  Dan- 
iul  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i,  7),  and  contains  a  clear  refer- 
ence to  tiia  former  name.  Uitxig's  interpretation 
("Plla  tsdiAfara  Bs  JMUrer  wtd  Veruhrer")  has 
nothing  to  reconiniend  it  Such  changes  have  l»cen 
common  at  ail  times;  and  for  the  simple  assumption 
of  a  foreign  name,  compare  Gen.  xli,  46{  £sek  i,  11; 
V,  14  (Sbesbbsisar).   See  Kaxb. 

Daniel  was  descended  fkon  one  of  tiio  higheet  ihmi> 
lies  in  Judah,  if  not  even  of  royal  blood  (Dan.  i,  3; 
romp.  Josephus,  Ani.  x,  10, 1 ;  of  Zcdeliiah,  according 
to  Epiphan.  (>j>p.  ii,  21-).    Jennalem  was  thus  prol>a- 
bly  hia  birth-piace,  though  the  passage  (Dan.  ix,  24) 
quoted  in  Ihvor  of  that  opinion  is  cwosldered  by  many 
commentators  as  not  at  all  conclnsivt .    He  ajuifars 
to  tiave  poesesscd  consideiable  personal  endownu  uts 
(Dan.  1, 4).   He  waa  takm  t»  Bahjko  (while  yet  a 
lioy,  acoocdhig  to  Jerome,  ads.  JMa.  1,  276,  ed.  Yen. ; 
of  twelve  years,  saya  IgAatina,  ad  Magtui.  p.  66,  od. 
Coti  l.\  t  ogether  with  tiin  o  other  Hebrew  youths  of 
rank,  Aitaniah,  MisliMel,  and  Azariah,  at  the  tirst  de- 
portation of  the  people  of  Judah  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  B.C.  606.   Ho  and  his  oonpanhios  wen 
obliged  to  enter  the  8erri<^  of  the  royal  ooort  of  Bab- 
ylon, <m  whi<  li  CMe.ifion  he  received  the  Ch.ildaMin 
name  BsLTiiailAZZAR  (q.  v.),  acconling  to  Eastern 
costom  when  a  duuijie  talies  place  in  one's  condition 
of  life,  and  mors  OBi)«cially  if  bis  personal  liberty  is 
thereby  affected  (comp.  2  flangi  xiriii,  84;  xxiv,17; 
I".,stb.  ii.  7  ;  Kzrn  v,  M).    In  this  lii-i  new  cnrpt-r,  Dan- 
iel received  tliat  thorough  polif^h  of  education  which 
Oriental  etiquette  renders  indispensable  in  n  CoaiHer 
(comp.  iii,  6;  I'lato,  .<4fci6.  §  87),  and  was  more  eop^ 
ciallv  instructed  "  in  the  writing  and  speaking  Chal- 
dasan"  (Dan.  i,  4),  that  is,  in  the  dialect  peculiar  to 
the  Chaldaans.    See  Chaldke  Lawgcaor.    In  this 
dialect  were  eonposed  all  the  writings  of  the  ecclesl> 
a.<tical  order,  containing  the  sabstanos  of  aU  the  wl»> 
doni  and  learning  of  the  time,  and  in  the  knowlod^ 
of  which  certJiinly  but  few  favored  laymen  were  ini- 
tiated.   That  Daniel  had  distinguished  hinw>lf,  and 
iilnsndr  at  an  early  period  acquired  renown  for  liigl^ 
wisdom,  pietv,  and  strict  observance  of  the  Moeale 
law  (comp.  E/.ek.  xiv,  14,  20;  xxviii,  8;  Dan.  1, 6-16), 
i.H  too  evi<liMit  from  ii  issaj^es  in  the  truly  authentio 
Scripturas  to  require  any  additional  support  from  the 
ill-warranted  apocr^'phal  sUiriea  concerning  the  deliv> 
ery  of  Susannah  by  the  wisdom  of  the  lad  Daniel,  etc 
A  proper  op|K>rtunity  for  evincing  both  the  aentaness 
of  bis  mind  and  hi'*  re!i>,'iou8  notions  soon  prc(iented 
itself  in  the  custom  of  the  Eastern  courts  to  entertain 
Oo  oOoers  attached  to  them  from  the  royal  table 
(AthcnflEUS,  Iv,  10,  p.  145,  cd.  Casaub.).    Daniel  WIS 
thus  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  jwrtaking  of  on- 
clean  food,  and  of  jtarticip  iting  in  the  idolatrous  <•.  ro- 
moniea  attendant  on  heathen  banquets.    Like  JoM  ph 
hi  earlier  llnies,  he  gafaied  the  favor  of  hb  guardian, 
and  wiis  divinely  (supported  in  his  resolve  to  abstain 
from  the  ••  king's  meat "  for  fear  of  defilement  (Dan.  I, 
8-16).    His  prucleiit  proceeding'^,  wii^e  l>earing,  and 
ahsolata  refusal  to  comply  with  such  customs,  were 
crowned  with  the  divine  Messing,  and  had  tha  moat 
import.uii  n  Milt<«.    Another  n'ason  of  a  sanitary  DSi- 
turc  may  al.so  l>c  aosii^ned  fur  this  temperance,  asitia 
probable  ho  was  at  thi*  time  undergoing;  ttu-  i  uratiTa 
proosas  after  emascolation,  in  accordance  with  the  hav- 
barons  cnsfeim  of  Oriental  oooita.  SoaBwaocH. 

At  the  close  of  Us  three  years'  discipline  (Dan.i,  5, 
18),  Daniel  hsd  an  opportunity  of  exerci'*ing  his  pe- 
culiar gift  (Dan.  i,  17)  of  Interpreting  dreams  (comp. 
Heiod.i,84;  Died,  ^  ii, 29)  on  the  occaskm  of  Neb- 
nchadnecsar's  decree  against  the  Mkgl  (D«n.  ii,  14 

sq,).    In  eonuequenee  of  bis  success,  by  the  divine  aid 
Joseph  of  old  in  Egypt — he  rose  iuto  hi^h  fa- 
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vor  with  the  kiiiR,  and  w-a^  intnistpd  with  two  im- 

Ertant  ortices  —  the  (jovt-rnor.-hip  of  the  province  of 
khvlon,  and  the  hcad-inspcctorehip  of  the  sacerdotal 
«Mie  (Daiu  u).  S«e  Maol  Conaidefmbly  Uter  in  the 
rei^  of  Nebaebadnezzar  we  Ihid  Daniel  interpreting 
another  drcun  df  tlie  kind's,  to  t!ii'  i  flVct  that,  in  jiuii- 
ghment  «f  his  pride,  he  wan  to  lose  for  a  time  lii* 
tbroue,  hut  to  b«  again  restored  to  it  after  lii^  hmiiili- 
Ktion  bad  been  complflted  (Dan.  iv).  Here  he  dis- 
plays not  on]j  the  most  tonchin^;  anxiety,  k>ye,  toys], 
tv,  ami  roiu  li'rn  for  his  jiriiic  i'ly  benefactor,  but  also 
the  energy  and  solemnity  tM-conitng  bia  position,  points 
log  out  with  vigor  and  power  the  only  eourae  left  for 
tfaonoDwebtopinwiefisrhispMeoaiidwoUSve.  Vn- 
der  tbe  unwettby  of  NebaebadiMiiar,  Dan- 

iel and  his  merits  seem  to  have  been  forgotton,  and  he 
was  removed  from  his  high  posts.  His  altoation  at 
court  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  a  very  inferior 
office  (comp.  Dan.  viii,  27) ;  neitlier  i«  it  Ulcely  tbat  he 
should  hare  retained  his  rank  as  bead  inspector  of  the 
or  /"  I,/  the  Mayvins  in  a  countr)-  whiTo  the>.e  were 
tbe  priiu  i|>al  acttira  in  effecting  changes  in  tho  aihnin- 
istration  whenever  a  new  succession  to  the  throne 
took  place.  We  thus  lose  sight  of  Daniel  until  the 
first  year  of  king  Belshazsar  (Dan.  v,  7,  8),  when  he 
was  both  alarmed  nnil  ('(iiiifi>rteil  by  two  remarkable 
visions  (Dan.  vii,  vtii),  which  disclosed  to  him  the  fu- 
ton course  of  events,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  most 
powerful  empires  in  the  world,  but  in  particular  their 
relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  development 
to  tiie  great  consummation,  lie  aftcrwanl-i  iiiteriTet- 
ed  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  disturbed  the 
feast  of  Belshazzar  (r,  10-18),  though  he  no  longer 
held  bis  official  poeitioo  among  tbe  magi  (Dan.  v,  7, 
8, 12),  and  probably  lived  at  Susa  (Dan.  viii,  2 ;  comp. 
Joseph.  Ant.  X,  11,7;  Uoeliart.  6VfV7r.  Sacr.  iii,  14). 
After  tbe  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  united  [«wcr« 
of  Hedin  and  Persia,  Daniel,  being  made  first  of  tbe 
"  three  preddenta"  of  tbe  empire  (oomp.  1  Esdr.  iii, 
9),  seriously  busied  himself  under  tbe  short  reign  (two 
j'ears)  of  Darius  the  Mode  or  Cyaxaren  II  \s  itli  the  af- 
fiurs  of  bia  people  and  their  possible  return  from  ex- 
lb^  the  term  of  which  was  fast  approaching,  according 
(0  the  prapbecies  of  Jeremiah.  In  deep  humility  and 
pmetratlon  of  spirit  he  then  prayed  to  the  Almighty,  in 
the  name  of  Iiin  [r  n|  ile.  for  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and 
for  tbe  Divine  mercy  in  their  behalf;  and  tbe  answer- 
tog  praoibee  which  he  received  tu  exceeded  the  tenor 
of  hU  prayer,  for  the  visions  of  the  seer  were  extend«»d 
to  the  end  of  Judaism  (Diin.  ix).  In  a  jiraetical  point 
of  view,  also,  Daniel  appeared  at  that  time  a  highly- 
favored  iustrument  of  Jeboval)«  Occupying,  as  ho 
one  of  the  bigbett  poafei  of  honor  in  the  etate,  tbe 

strii'tne?s  and  scrupulou-snoss  with  which  he  fultilled 
his  official  iluties  could  not  fail  to  rouje  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy in  the  breasts  of  his  colleagues,  \slio  well  knew 
bow  to  win  tbe  weak  monarch,  whom  they  at  last  in- 
dneed  to  taene  a  decree  fmpoetog  oertais  eeta,  tbe  per* 
formancc  of  wliich  they  well  knew  was  altogether  nt 
variance  with  the  creed  of  which  Daniel  was  a  sealous 
professor  (comp.  the  apocri'phal  Bel  and  tbe  Dragon). 
For  bis  disobedience  tbe  prophet  anflered  Um  penalty 
apedfied  to  the  decree;  he  waa  thiown  fate  a  den  (q. 
V.)  of  lions,  but  was  miraculouMy  saved  by  the  miTi  y 
of  (jo<l— a  cin  umstanc-e  which  enhanced  his  rej  uta- 
tion,  and  again  raised  him  to  the  highest  post*  of  hon- 
or, lie  bad  at  last  tbe  bappineae  to  aee  his  most  ar- 
dent wiahea  aceompliahed— to  behold  Us  people  re- 
stored to  their  own  land.  Thoutjh  his  advanced  npe 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  among  those  who  returned  to 
Palestine,  yet  did  he  never  for  a  moment  cease  to  oc- 
cupy his  mind  and  heart  with  hia  people  and  their  con- 
oema  (Dan.  s,  IS).  At  tbe'aeoession  of  Cjmia  he  etOl 
retained  hi«  prnijierity  (vi,  '2"  ;  ecnnp.  i,  21  ;  Rel  and 
l>r.  'J),  thoiiixli  he  (loe*  not  appi'ar  to  have  remained  at 
Bali\  I  II  (f  i>inp.  Dan.  i,  21).  In  the  third  yeor  of  Cy- 
rus be  bad  a  seriea  of  viaions,  in  which  he  WM  tofonn- 


ed  of  the  mintrtest  details  resj-ecting  the  future  his- 
tory and  sufferings  of  ills  nation,  to  the  period  of  their 
true  redemption  tbroogb  Christ,  as  also  s  consolatory 
aotioe  to  himself  to  proceed  calmly  and  peaceably  to 
the  end  of  bis  days,  and  then  await  patiently  tbe  res- 
urrection of  the  dead  at  the  end  of  time. 

From  that  period  the  accounts  resf)ecting  Daniel  are 
vague  and  confbsed  (see  Prideaux,  CotmtcHtm,  i,  SOS). 
According  to  tbe  MohaimiiedBn  tradition  (D'ilerhdot. 
BU>1.  Or.  i,  681)  he  letamed  to  Juda>a.  liold  the  gov- 
ernment of  Syria,  and  tin. illy  died  at  Su.*a  (Iko>en- 
muller,  iScAo/.  p.  5,  n.),  where  hi.<<  touib  U  still  shown 
(<  )useley's  Trav.  in  Persit,  i,  422 ;  iii,  5G1),  and  is  viaiW 
cA  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  (see  Loftns,  Trav.  m  Ckaldaa, 
p.  320  sq.).  Ezekiel  mentions  Daniel  as  a  pattern  of 
rij,'liteousness  (xiv,  14,  2(i)  and  wi«doni  (xxviii.  3) ;  and 
since  Daniel  was  still  young  at  that  time,  some  have 
thought  that  another  prophet  of  the  name  must  have 
lived  at  some  earlier  time  (Bleek),  perhaps  during  the 
captivity  of  Kineveb  (Ewald,  Die  Propheten,  ii,  660), 
whoso  fame  was  tran.sferred  to  his  later  namesake. 
Uitzig  imagines  {\'orbftMrk.%  3)  that  the  Daniel  of 
Eukiel  was  purely  a  mythical  perMinage,  wboee  piv 
totype  is  to  be  songht  to  Melcbizedek,  and  tbat  tbe 
ciiararter  was  I)orrowed  by  tbe  author  of  the  iKwk  of 
Daniel  as  suited  to  liis  <le.'ii^jn.  Tin  re  mij  jxiMtions  are 
favored  by  no  internal  prolial>ility,  and  are  uosupporfr- 
cd  by  any  direct  evidence.  The  order  of  the  naaiea 
"  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job"  (Ezek.  xiv,  14)  seems  to  sogw 
gcst  the  idea  that  they  represent  tbe  fir*t  and  last  his- 
toric tyftes  of  ri)^lite(iiiMiess  I  e fore  the  law  and  under 
it,  combined  with  the  ideal  type  (comp.  Delitzscb,  p. 
271).  On  the  other  haild,tlw  narrative  in  Dan.  I,  II 
implies  that  Daniel  was  conspicuously  di>tingnisbed 
for  purity  and  knowledge  at  a  verj-  early  age  (comp. 
the  apiH  ryjliil  WWx.  of  .Suhan.  4b),  and  he  may  have 
been  nearly  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  Esekiel'a 
prophcry  (ll.C.  592).  See  Alexander,  De  Damth  Qm 
bis  Ilui  Ecckt.  ill,  666);  Robinson,  Script.  Chir.  ii; 
M 'Gavin. /j/c  oT  Panirl  (IR-^);  Evans,  Sa-ipl  lHoff. 
ii,  174  ;  Winiamx,  Clmr.  of  O.  T.  p.  3<ll  ;  Kennedy. 
Daniely  hit  Life  and  iU  Ijunmt  (Loud.  1^58);  Knox, 
Rrjkc^im  OR  /tanjcTf  Ujfk  md  Ckraeler(Lond.  IM^ 
See  Prophet. 

Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  conipariK>n 
which  may  In'  instituted  between  Daniel  and  .To.'-eph, 
I  who  sUnd  at  tbe  beginning  and  tbe  doae  of  tbe  divine 
history  of  the  Jewo  aa  lepNoentattvea  of  tiie  trae  Oed 
in  heathen  courts  (Anl»erien,  Danirl.  p.     33).    In  tliis 
iTespoct  the  position  of  Daniel  mu.-t  have  exercised  a 
\  j>owerful  influence  u|ioh  the  form  of  the  revel.jtir  ns 
conveyed  tbroogb  bim;  and  in  turn  tbe  aotbori^ 
which  be  eqjoyed  rendere  tbe  eoBree  of  tbe  exile  and 
the  return  clearly  intelligitde.    By  station,  bv  educ.v 
tion,  and  by  chnra*  ti-r,  he  was  peculiarly  fitteii  to  ful- 
fil the  work  assigned  to  him.    He  was  not  only  a  res- 
I  ident  to  a  foreign  land,  like  Jeremiah  or  Eiekiel,  bat 
I  tiie  mtotater  of  a  ftreign  empire,  and  of  tncoeaaiTe  dy- 
nasties (Dan.  ii,  48;  vi,  2R).    His  politic  il  exp*  rience 
would  naturally  qualify  him  to  give  dutinct  ex['re*- 
sion  to  the  characteristics  of  nations  in  themaelvea, 
and  not  only  to  their  relation  to  God'a  people.  Hie 
intellectMl  adveatagee  were  aa  renarkable  aa  his  dvll 
<lii^nity.    Like  the  great  lawgiver  who  was  "trained 
ill  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  the  j.Teat  seer 
was  trained  in  tbe  secrets  of  Chaldiean  wisdom,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  Uagi  (Dan.  ii, 
48).   He  mm  thae  enabled  to  preeeme  whatever  was 

true  in  the  traditional  teaehio^  of  thn  F^iet,  an  l  to  ea^t 
his  revelations  into  a  form  suited  to  their  s|w"eial  diar- 
acter.  But,  though  engaged  in  the  ser\-icc  of  a  bear 
then  prince  and  familiar  with  Oriental  learning,  Dbb> 
iel  WM  IhNtt  tibe  ftrat  diattognisbed  inr  bia  etriet  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  law  (i,  8  Ifi;  comp.  vL  10, 11). 
In  this  way  the  third  outward  condition  for  his  work 
was  satisfied,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exile  he  offered  a 
pattern  of  holtoeea  for  the  initraetkm  of  the  DiapmiM 
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of  after  timcfi  (comp.  AqImiImi,  JkmUl,  p.  ile.). 

See  Damel,  Udok  of. 

Tarioos  apocr\'pbal  fragrnento  attributed  to  Daniel 
•n  oolkctod  by  Faiwkiiu  (CM.  Pteud.  V.  T.  U  UMX 
and  his  wisdom  is  cxtrarafcantl y  lauded  by  tba  Rabbins 

(Gemara,  i'oinn);  liut  it  is  surjirNiiij;  tiiut  hi>  fume  in 
later  times  seems  to  havi?  Uecn  oli.stured  (^liuttinger, 
1/itt.  Orient.  92).  Comp.  Epiph.  VU.  Dun.  ii,  p.  243,  cd. 
P«Ut.  ;  VU.  Dan.  ap.  Fabric. ;  Josepbus,  Ant.  x,  11,  7. 
— Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  a.  t.  See  Dahibi^  Atocbt- 
FBAL  Additions  to. 

DANI£L,  Book  or.  This  important  and  in  many 
TMpects  fenarkabla  book  takes  Ra  name  not  only 

from  the  prhn  ipil  port  al  in  if,  but  aUn  ami  chiefly 
from  him  as  its  re;»l  author,  thurt*  l)eing  no  ju.-d  cause 
of  doubt  that,  as  the  book  itself  testifies,  it  waft  com- 
posed  by  Daniel  (comp.  Tii,  1,  S8;  viii,  2;  ix,  2).  it 
occupies),  however,  but  a  tMrd  rank  fai  the  Hebrew 
eani'ii ;  ivt  .mioriL:  tfif  Pr.iph'tf,  but  in  the  Ilngiigra- 
pia,  (iwin^i;  apparently  to  the  correct  view  of  the  com- 
posers of  the  canon,  that  Daniel  did  nut  eiMciM  his 
propbetie  office  in  tli<-  mow  rsatricted  and 
of  tbe  term  "pro|ait  <  v,"  bat  stood  to  ^ 
in  a  iHffi  rnnt  relation  from  those  real  prophetn  whose 
calling  und  profession  consi«t«l  exohinivoly  in  declar- 
ing tbe  mee»ifrc.s  they  r<<c'eivc<l,  an<l  in  th<<  commu- 
nion whirh  tli<^y  hold  with  (iod.  Tlusf  latter  arc 
termed,  in  Uie  ancient  Hebrew  idiom,  Z^it'Z3,}tr</ph- 

in  eoDlndistfaietion  to         asen^  *^  tlioagh 

they  were  eqnally  favored  with  divine  revelations, 
were  nevertheless  not  prophets  l>y  profesfion,  a  calling 
that  claimed  the  entiri'  si  rviro  of  a  man's  whole  life. 
See  Caxoh.  The  Babylonian  exile  supplied  Uio  out- 
WHd  tnlning  and  tba  inwaid  necessity  fair  tide  last 
form  of  divine  tciichini;:  and  Ili<-  [irfiphetir  vi-iinns  of 
E/.cki<d  form  the  connoctiiij^  link  In'twcon  tho  charac- 
toristic  ty[»os  of  revelation  and  prophccv  (comp.  Locke, 
KerMcA,  i,  17  aq. ;  Uitaig,  Dmiel,  Varbtm.  §  9;  fiil- 
ganfUdf  JNs  JbdL  ilfMft.  1  eq.).  Hm  fUloiAig  Mooont 
of  this  lKM<k  is  in  part  rompilcil  ftom  th*  iftifl«i  of 
Kitto  and  Smith.    See  D.vmki.. 

1.  Tbe  hook  of  Daniel  divider  itself  into  two  parts, 
kulorioal  (cb.  i-Ti)  titii  prophetic  {ch.  vii-xii),  anaaged 
respectively  In  elinmologica]  Older.  In  tbe  first  seven 
chapter",  accordingly,  Daniel  is  spoken  of  hiM'trically 
(i,  8-21;  ii,  14  41i;  iv,  8-27;  v,  13  20;  vi,  2-2«;  vii, 
1,2);  in  the  la«t  five  he  appears  jx^rtonally  as  the 
writer  (vU,  16-28;  viil^  1-ix,  22;  x,  1-19;  xU,  6)b  Ito 
object  Is  no  moans  to  a  stunmary  bbtorieal 
account  of  tho  period  of  the  exile,  or  of  th«^  lif.'  of  Dan- 
iel himself,  since  it  contains  only  a  few  isolated  {Kiiuts 
both  as  to  historical  facts  and  prophetic  revelations. 
Bat  the  plan  or  tendency  which  so  oonslstentiy  runs 
tfarongb  the  wbole  book  b  of  a  fiir  dlflbrent  character ; 
it  is  to  "how  tho  extraordinary  and  wmidi  rful  ihimu- 
which  the  Lord  made  use  of,  in  a  |>erl(Kl  of  the  deepest 
miaaiy,  when  the  tbeoctacy  teamed  dissolved  and  fast 
apprvtaching  ita  extinetiMI,  tP  afford  assistance  to  his 
people,  pro\ing  to  tbem  that  bo  bad  not  entirely  for- 
saken t!i>'in,  and  making  th.  m  sensible  of  the  fu  t  that 
his  merciful  presence  still  continued  to  dwell  with 
them,  even  wifhpat  tha  Tmpla  and  bayond  tha  Land 
of  Promise. 

Tlie  wonders  related  in  Daniel  (ch.  i  vi)  are  thus 
mostly  of  a  |i(  <  uli;ir,  prominent,  and  striking  charac- 
ter, and  resemble  in  many  respects  tboee  performed  of 
old  time  in  BgypL  Tbeir  dirina  trndmey  was,  on  tbe 
one  hand,  to  lead  tho  heathen  power,  which  proudly 
fancieil  it«clf  to  l»e  tlie  conqueror  of  the  theocracy,  U) 
the  acknowledgment  that  there  was  an  essential  differ- 
once  between  tha  world  and  tha  M^ftlom  of  God;  and, 
on  tha  oChar,to  impreas  deKenarata  and  oaHons  fnaal 
with  the  full  conviction  th  it  tho  powOT  Of  Ood  was 
CtiD  the  same  as  it  was  uf  ohi  in  K^ypt. 

The  following  are  the  esiientinl  features  of  the  pro- 
phatic  tenor  of  tlM  book  of  Danial,  while  ttaa  TisloiM  in 


ah.  8  and  vii,  together  with  their  different  symljols, 
may  be  considered  as  emtiodying  tbe  leading  notion 
of  the  whole.  The  development  of  the  whole  of  tbe 
liaathen  paww,  onttl  tbe  oumplatioB  and  glorification 
of  tha  kingdom  of  God,  appeared  to  tfie  prophet  in  the 
shape  of  l"i/ur  powers  of  tbo  world,  each  Rucccsi>ivc 
power  always  surp;is»ing  the  preceding  in  might  uod 
stren^h,  namely,  the  Babyn>nian,  Medo  -  Persian, 
Grfri;k.  an'l  Syrisu  (otherwise  Roman).  Tbe  kingdom 
of  G<h1  pMves  itself  conqueror  of  tiiem  all;  a  power 
which  uli  iK!  is  I  \  i  rlasting,  and  showing  itiself  in  it? 
utmost  glurilication  in  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah, 
as  Judge  and  l.«rd  of  the  world.    Until  tha  eoming 

t  of  Uic  Messiali,  tha  people  of  God  have  yet  to  go 
throu^'h  a  period  of  heavy  trials.    That  period  is  par- 

1  til  iil.irly  de.M-ribed,  ch.  viii  and  xi,  in  the  stru^'gles  of 
tbe  Maecabsan  time,  illustrativo  of  the  last  und  heav> 
lest  combats  wliich  the  kingdom  of  God  woold  have  to 
endnre.  Tbe  period  until  the  appaanaoe  of  tbe  Mefr> 
siah  is  a  fixed  and  sacred  number— aeventy  weeks  of 
years  (ch.  ix  ).  After  tlie  la[isi'  of  tli;it  perioil  cn-ues 
tho  death  of  the  3Iei<siah ;  the  expiation  of  tho  people 
is  realized ;  true  Juatice  is  revealed,  but  Jerusalem  avA 
the  Vsmple  are  in  punishnient  given  up  to  destruction. 
Tbe  true  rise  fn>m  this  fall  and  oormption  ensues  only 
at  tho  end  of  time,  in  tlie  t;cncral  resurrection  ( i  h.  xiij. 

The  interpretation  of  Daniel  has  hitherto  proved  an 
inexiiaiutiUo  field  for  tlie  taganaity  of  commentaton, 
and  the  certain  results  arc  compirativcly  few.  Ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  view,  which  appears  us  early 
as  tlie  fourth  WhiV.  of  I'./r:i  [  ^it.  Iv-.i.[:a^|  and  the  cpis- 
tic  of  Itamabas  (cb.  iv),  tbe  four  empires  descrilied  in 
ch.  ii  and  vii  ai«  tbe  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Pcrsian, 
the  Greek,  and  tho  Roman.  Witli  nearly  equal  con- 
sent it  has  l>een  supposed  that  there  Is  a  change  of 
subject  in  tho  eleventh  chai>ter  (\\.  .'U  sij.),  by  which 
tha  seer  peases  from  tbe  persecutions  of  Antiocbus  to 
tha  tinaa  of  Aatiehrtit.  A  oaicAil  comparison  of  tbo 
langoaga  of  the  prophecy  with  the  history  of  tho  Syr- 
ian Itinga  must,  however,  convince  every  candid  stu- 
dent of  the  text  that  the  latter  !iyj)othe5is  is  wholly 
unlbanded  and  arbitraiy.  Tbe  wliole  of  the  eleventh 
cbaptar  flinna  aUstofyof  tin  ■trag^aa  of  tha  Jewish 
Church  with  tho  Creek  pf)wcrs  up  to  the  death  of  Its 
great  adverrtarj-  (xi.  4.'i).  This  conflict,  indeed,  has  a 
typical  iinjKirt,  and  foreshows  in  its  characteristic  out- 
lines tbe  abiding  and  tinal  conflict  of  tbe  people  of  God 
and  the  powava  of  evil,  so  that  tha  true  work  of  tbe 
interpreter  moat  Im  to  determine  historically  the  na- 
ture of  each  event  signalized  in  the  prophetic  picture, 
that  he  may  draw  from  the  j>;i-t  the  Iess»in  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  traditional  iuterpretatiuo  of  "  the  four  cm- 
pirea"  saewa  to  spring  ftom  tha  aama  amr  as  tha 

other,  though  it  still  I'm  Is  numerous  advocates  (Ilof- 
nuinn,  Aul>erlen,  Ked,  llavcrnick,  IIentp;tent>erj;,  and 
most  English  comtnentators).  It  ori;;inated  at  a  time 
when  tbe  triumphant  advent  of  Messiah  was  the  ob- 
ject of  imraedlata  espaetation,  and  the  Bonan  awpira 
appeared  to  be  the  la^t  in  the  series  of  earthly  king- 
doms. Tiic  long  interval  of  conflict  whi<  h  has  fol- 
lowed the  first  Advent  forme<i  no  place  in  the  antici- 
pations of  tbe  first  Christiana,  and  in  succeeding  agea 
tha  Roman  period  baa  bean  umatandly  prolongad  to 
meet  the  reipiirrmcnts  of  a  theory  that  took  it^  ri^-e  in 
a  state  of  thou>;ht  which  experience  has  proved  faLse. 
See  UoRW,  Little. 

Tha  parallai  cbaiacter  and  striking  fulfilment  of 
Danid'a  predletiona,  many  of  triiich  are  carried  oat 
with  a  d-.'tail  elsewhere  unknown,  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  synoptical  table.  Those  relating  to  the 
seventy  weeks  (ch.  ix,  SA-S7)  will  ha  tnatad  aopaiat^ 
ly  under  that  bead. 

t.  Tha  langnage  of  tha  book  is  partly  ChaMoa  (Ii, 
4  ;  vii,  28)  and  partly  Hebrew.  The  latter  is  not  un- 
like that  of  Ezekicl,  though  less  impure  and  corrupt, 
and  not  so  replete  with  anomalous  grammatical  forms. 
Tbo  Cbaldea  ia  noways  that  of  tbe  (ilhsldaMms  prqpsr. 
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HARMONY  OF  DANIEL'S  PROPHECIES  OF  THE 


T.  liahr/Umian  Emjtirf. 

TaU  U  dppirfed  nt  itii  (icmf  uihIlt  N»!biiclia4lucZE»r,  who  kl. 
tniueil  the  llliivc'i>iil  sovcrL-i^iily  ol  Winloni  Aniu  aiicl  K^'vpt. 
Giiffiiu  ur  wlni^L'd  liuiu       u  cuuituuo  euiblciu  »d  tike  .Wyr- 


iao  RcuIptur(M>.  Th(>  ■•tupire  f  iib^(>riii(>ntly  degenentedf  «ad, 
at  the  Nune  linii*,  Ixcatnc.  m»re  ririiizeil. 

II.  I'fr»i>m  Bmpir*. 

Theoriijlnal  tleini  nt  w:i»  Mu-ilin,  when-  Iteam  alKiuiKt.  Pfivla 
was  ihi!  hl;;li<'r  hnrii  nml  itior*'  t-lnvnted  hide.  Thp  threo  rlbp 
are  pri>b<iltly  l.ydin.  A^nyiiii,  iin<t  Habyl<inla,  wblcb  wtro  cue 
ce>-ivi  ly  nh-'iirbi'tl  liv  <  'yru».  He  wft.'  vii-(uri<iu«  lu  every  dl- 
rw'tJon  fxcept  ra^t<*Aril.  The  kilur"  folluwicif;  lilin  wrrt-:  1 
Ci»niby i.  Smht-Hk;  3.  DtLvUin  llysln>>pU;  4.  Xcrscis  irhi> 
flnt  exerted  ail  hln  n>'»iirrc.M  a(;nin«i  <jivcce. 

III.  .itxe  ilitiu \t\  Ktiipire. 

Copper  donotin  ibi*  niom'narr  (trwki*.    TUe  loopnnl  n-prc 
Benl«  tlit'ir  Ayuc!'»  :init  pcrtiimrity.   Tho  fmir  witl^'(^  an."  indlr- 
atlv<>  of  double  \-fl*x'ily.    Ab'xaiidpr  iimrtlii'd  with  iitipxam- 
pled  rapidity,   llv  who  Uic  »u1u  ruler  uf  UU  d>'Dai>ty.  do- 


ClIAf.  II. 
II  Tkoii,  (I  kliM, 
MWMl,  aod  tMjhuliI 
*  irrMt  Intiipr.  T)il< 
lai*K«,  wh'M 

«ilinil,  atiiod  b«- 
forc  liie* ;  ami  ibv 

Irrrltil*. 


3'J  TliU 


C'UAP.  II.  I 

<j/  klDiti:  (or  tba  Uod  uf 
bMVrn  htlb  t^irti  ibn  a 

•tr»irtb,aii<l  uliiry. 

!lx  Aim)  wb«i<Mr<wT«r  th« 
rhlldm  of  ui«9  ilwcll,  lb* 

fnwU  of  tba  Imvvii  luitb  b« 
l^rrn  loto  tbla*  b&od,  umI 
lRiaf(«'>'h>tb  iimiU  111**  rutrr  tircr 
uf  flo*  tbrui  ill  I.  'nuic  ar<  lliia 
bMul  of  ^1<L 


lili  (irmt  ind  Lii 
itrou  vf  tUt«r, 


fall  b«llT  ■»•>  hU 
Ukif  ba  cil  brvii 


mlnloiu  were  dIvJdod,  shortly  aflcr  hi*  prcmniurc  dcitlK,  bo- 
tw<>t'U,  1.  Ituli'iiiy.  lu  y.fTfvX  and  tbp  Mfdlti  rrnnfnii  cmijit ;  2. 
St^lvunin,  lu  A«iu :  3.  Lyi>linaciiu',  In  Tlirace ;  A.  C<u<^aIldcr,  in 
Ortw. 

IV.  Sifrinn  Motuirrhii. 
TUin  wa«  of  a  mnnoToI  rhamo(<-r,  ihp  native  Oriontal  cle-  XS  llUI»if»nfliwr, 
menl  ctinv'pondint:  t<>  the  rbiv,  and  «br  fon-icii  (Vm-k  lu  the     f«<ii>»ricf  irou 
iron.   The*i'  won-  roiiibliKNl  lij  nil  norU  of  nflinlllei.    The  ten  '^'^  l*"«f  cl«y 
toc«  miiy  Kymlmlii*  llu-  uuiui<ruu'<  unfmiilf!'  wblfh  fi'll  tn  thci 
ahare  of  S^  leuriti'.    Thli«  ilynnjity  1*  (l«-|ii<-r(>d  ns  fierrv,  fn>in 
contract  with  Ch<'  lenluiit  noveninicnt-'  prwcdirif;,  and  ejipecial- 
\j  from  lu  li>tuler«uc«  towarda  the  Jewish  rvligi<,>n. 


1.  StUiirtu  Xicator  w«*  oriplnaDy  rinlcmy'ii  i^noral  at 
Habybm,  but  Koon  iiiannKt-d  to  imthpp  ni'tonly  the  entire  KmmU 
but  alKothc  province  of  Syria  <(iirI»dlnK  Pftlwrtlne).  2.  Anti- 
ochiu  Sitifr  cDKroeKMl  with  <«uNlulnK  tho  ftanld.  3.  An- 
tiorhua  Thffm  madr  pwice  with  indeujy  l*hiladelpbii»  by  mar 
lying  Ben  nlrc,  hU  dauKhtpr;  but  ikxju  n-iiudlatt  d  her  in  favor 
«rf  Laodicr',  hU  former  wife,  whu  rcvrnK<'d  herteLT  by  pulMnlai; 
him  and  killltig  her  rival  with  her  infant. 


Berenice'*  brother, 

Ptolemy  EncrgPtM,  arcnpred  her  death  by  invading  Syria,  car. 
rying  away  lianwnae  apviU. 


4.  Sflfxtnu  Callininui  Attempted 
to  reUliate  by  attacking  the  i:^-pilan  provinccn  [Imniilalp,  ver. 
»,  "  .\nd  bf  (tbo  kluK  of  the  north)  «hall  come  Into  tlic  king- 
dom  of  the  king  of  the  "oiith").  but  wa»i  forced  to  retire  with 
defeat  5.  SuLneiu  Cmitinfw,  hii  iion,  n>newed  tho  attempt 
but  was  nlatn  ;  and  hi*  brothir,  fl.  A  ntiochtu  the  Urtat,  push 
ed  the  campaign  to  the  border  of  fc:gypt. 

Thiii  nm^ed  Ptolemy 
Philopntor,  who  aix>emhlei1  an  annr,  with  which  hi'  totallv  rout- 
ed  AutiocbuB  at  Gaza;  but  be  then  cuududcd  »  tmoe  with 
him. 


Fourteen  yean  afterwardti,  Antiochtti*  retnmed  with  the 
■poUa  of  hia  i::aaU:m  campai^i  to  r«OQw  hi*  deilgiia  •^liut 


19  Aad  afUr  IbM  kliall 
ftri»»  anollirr  klavdant  ta^ 

(criur  tu  tbac. 


CnAr.  VIT. 

t  DuUI  p|Mk«  aad  mU,  I 
•aur  Ib  mr  vkkm  by  bIkIiI, 
aad,  bekoM,  tb«  fosr  vtadi 
of  iJbt  baana  ttfofa  spea  ika 

I  Aad  Ibar  gnmt  baaala 
can*  mf  fnm  Iba  im,  lUtant 
oca  frpm  aDotbar. 

4  Th«  Ant  wmt  Ilka  ■  Uc^ 
aiul  had  aacta*!  wlogt: 

jl  babcld  till  Ikt  wlan  IW- 
of  war*  idgckad,  and  ll  waa 
liflad  Uf  (nn  tJM  aarth.  aad 
mada  ataad  ayaa  Ikt  (m4  at 
a  maa,  aad  a  oaa^  baart 
waa  Kiran  to  IL 

»  Aad  babuld  aaotbar  baMt, 
a  M«aad,  Ilka  to  a  baar.  »i 
Itralaad  uf  lualf  eacnaaUa, 
aad  il  M  Ihraa  riba  la  tka 
mostli  ofll  tulaaaa  IW  laalk 
of  II:  aad  lhay  laid  Uiaa  aalo 
It,  AHia,  daraor  maeh  laak 


and  anothct  third  klncdom]  t  Aftar  Ihia  I  twkald.  Bad  la 
i>f  brau.  which  aball  baar  anntbar,  llk»  a  laoMrd.wbkk 
rula  ovvr  all  tha  earth.       had  npoa  tka  back  «f  II  Ibar 


wlsfi  of  a  iiwi :  aw 
had  alao  fear  tiaarta :  aad  d»' 
adakai  waa  slvao  ta  lb 


40  AndlhaftiBilbUntdaa 
•hall  bo  ilronir  a*  ime  ;  fof- 
lUfiiurh  aa  Inm  bfvakotb  In 
|ufy*ca  and  aahduvtb  all 
rArayv:  and  aa  Inm  Uiat 
tirrakitlh  alt  lhaaa.  ihall  It 
hrvak  In  placaa  aad  bralM. 

41  And  wbattaa  (llou  aaw. 
nl  tfaa  lert  aixl  iMa,  part  of  | 
ix'lirn'  <la,v,  and  part  o( 
Iniii.  lha  kln^oui  aball  tw 
dS>ld«l  I  bat  thar*  aball  b* 
In  It  of  tha  atranrlb  of  lb* 
1n>n.  fiiraamiKb  at  Utnn  Mw- 
M<  to*  Inm  ndiad  with  ulry 
rlty. 

4!  And  at  lha  Iom  of  tka 
f<*l  ictft  (lart  of  Imn  add 
part  ufrlay,  «u  Iba  kingdom 
•Itall  1>«  |iart]]r  •troox  and 
partlv  bnikrn. 

4J  And  whrrvaa  thou  taw 
•tt  Imit  iiilani  with  miry 
rlay,  Ihry  thall  biIbkm 
Uiamtalraa  with  Ui*  tacd 
of  mta :  bal  lk*y  ■ball  ani 
claara  ooa  U>  analbar,  avta 
aa  Iran  |j  aot  miZBd  with 
cUy. 


T  AfW  Ikb  I  law  la  IW 
aifhl  rlaloM,  and  bsM4  a 
fuurih  baaal.  dradfbl  aad 
Urhlila,  aad  tlrooc  aiiaad 
Incir  ;  BBd  II  had  fiml  iim 
laalb !  II  daTOBrada^hiaki 

rat/dBs'^tb'lba'  bM  aT?: 
and  il  vaa  dlran*  frota  all 
lha  baaau  that  wai 

"i 


and  ll  had  t«i  bofs^ 
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CkAn  VUL 


J  Th«o  I  IIAm!  op  bIb*  eyw,  mi<1  ,'  JO  Th»  mm  whl<J> 

baboltl,  lk«T»  itood  »>«for«  tb«  rlrrr  *  r»m  ih™  ••wwt  baring 
wfakb  had  fan  bomi :  uhl  lb*  Xiw  borat  wov  (ho  boroi  art  Ih* 
Ufdi :  bat  on<  ■««  kiKbar  Ukan  tb«  oibtt,  kiii«>  of  M«U»  and 
mi  lb*  btobtf  ouM  up  laal. 
4  I  Mw  ib«  nun  ^ukbtDK  wMtwii4,  lod 


Dortbwar*).  and  ward ;  ao  Ikat  DO  I  wnU 
Biteiit  alaad  baibra  bint,  BcttiMr  VM  liar*  < 


6  And     I  wat  muldfilBff,  baboM,  a  ha- 
foal  cam*  from  Um  waal  no  Uw  faca  of  Dm 
«lwla«anli,aDd  laacbwi  DO*  Um  RTwud :  aad 
IhaflMl  WkiataUaboni  b«(*a«i  kbajpa*. 
*  Kaiht  eaoM  la  Iba  nun  UMi  bad  taa 
n».  which  I M  «M  alMrflH  MM*  Ika 
•  r.  ami  Ml  wtoUali  (tota^ifUi 

1  And  I  nw  blm  cotna  doa*  udIo  Ihr  ram, 
aad  ba  waa  Bwirad  milh  ciwlar  ao^nit  him, 
«idiaMMalkanai,aa4btak*hlatwo  hara*: 

Mbf*  ^ta»  In  «Ml  Ito.  4Mra  to.  tha 

iCToimd,  aaa 


rmla. 


mtltdwkiBK  of 
Giada :  and  tlx 
mal  kara  that  it 
natiraao  hb  a3F«*  it 
tkaamktof. 


AiiaaartrnU'tiiwthMtliatrailk  , 

ikmaaU  at»u.i  nr.  y.i  ibm.  wiuM  hi  Mntoi 
MlAlhlftwtli  aball  baiv  rklwf  ikaBdUrtllc 


hit  haii«i. 


Iktr* 
mi  of 


I  \v  K'l  f'.r.  tik-lh  Ihroujh  hl»  T<''h»a  h< 
•tir  u|i  ail  a^oat  tba  tflm  of  Ciiwcia. 

:»  And  •    ■  — -  "  — 

rulawilbl 
wUL 


19  TVn  I  w^nH'  «  Thaa  ha  a»M, 
kn.rw  <h..-  Inal!,  f  T>lr  (..urtli  l>nul 
Uir  f.iurlh  tt-ntt.  »ti»ll  'b»  fi  urlli 
whirb  waa  divrr*.  kmir.|.>m  ui-n 
frwi  ail  Iko  olhrra,  """H 
•■cawUacdraadhU,  ^  di»ai»a  frm, 

«h«atoatb)*ff*y|kfawtani^aii'l.l  

IKM,  aad  kb  aafla  limw  Ui>  -ii  - 

M^braMi  iatu<t  da- aarth,    and  •>  

rouNd,  brak*  In  Mad  It  d^>«  >.  :  I 
^K<a.aii4alaai^  braak  tt  in  pi«n. 


»  Tbanifon  iKa  ha-c"at  waiot  rery  i;jr*x 
and  wk«a  ba  waa  Mroof ,  Uva  (raat  bora  waa 


bn,k«,  wh«a-  4  Ab4  wk«l  1*  Ad)  ItMii  IIP,  U»  kiastoM 
>.|  up  fnr  (ball  b«  lm>kni,  and  ahall  ba  AMM  towar<t  Ika 

iriifil  ri  •  f  ur  wtuJt      hrayrn ;  and  not  H[  hia  pcalaritjr, 


n*  f*'UT  ♦! 
f  ur  k 


iJiall  ataad  up  mt  nor  accordlaic  to  hia  domlatan  whkk 
af  tka  Mllaih  talito MiUjig^ 


nABdarOatoa  M  A»d 

kaiM  tkal  MM  la  bornt  ^at 

ktol 


Uagdao  «M  Ma 
kg»  tlil  Ad 


5  Aiidlhtklnaflkaao«tbtk«Uba«traii(i,aiid 
aM  ar  kb  pSSi]  d^  ha  thtU  ka  MMMt  ■>««• 
bhn.iaakairadHBtBlaa:  kbtedllMtMttS 


lionitninn. 

Aim)  Hi  ih,'  ,  ->.J  nf  TMira  Ihfy  thall  join  thnn- 
ivlm  u^t^'lbrr;  fur  Oii-  klni;'*  MaQKhur  of  Iba 
•ogtb  abail  nmur  h>  th«  kine  "f  lb*  north  t>  maka 
an  ^(Taacnant ;  but  ibi  »l,all  not  rrtain  tba  pewar 
of  tba  ann:  nailhar  ahaU  ba  ataad,  itor  bia  am: 
balthatkaUbairiTaii  up,  and  Ih^  IhM  ktMlM 
bar,  aad  ha  IbatlMKal  bar,  and  b*  On*  lliMgl^ 
aaad  bar  in  UUa*  Umaa. 
T  Botoatofa  branch  afbarnwlatballaiiaitoad 
up  Id  hb  aaiaU,  wbkh  ihaU  cona  wttb  as  ana/, 
a(Mi  abaU  «tar  Mo  tb«  IkrtMtoaf  Aa  ki«(  af  «>• 
Dnrth,M4  ibdl  M  ■priMtlkM^Md  ifedl  |M- 

rail. 

II  And  iball  alio  rarry  raptlraa  Into  CfrTpt  mm 
(iMla,  witb  Ibair  prin<w,  amd  with  tbrir  jm 
vtaaala  ofaHrar  and  af  aoldi  and  ba  abaU  i 
tliiBa  aura  jraara  tkMI  tbf  Mm  af  lha  aartk. 

f  So  Iba  (inR  of  tha  aoolk  abaU  nana  Into  U» 
klncdnm,  and  ahall  prtnni  Into  hl»  ow-n  land. 

10  lint  hia  acna  abail  ba  •tlrr.-d  up,  •.lull  a»- 
•anibla  a  multttada  of  ciaal  (nma  :  and  a«<  ahaU 

taiolT  I 
than  .ball  ba  1 
bla  fortnaa. 

11  And  tba  kbm  if  <ha  aoalb  tball  ha  morad 
with  cbolar,  and  abail  coma  forth  and  light  wilk 
him.  with  tha  klnfc  if  th«  nvrlfc:  aM  ka 
ahall  >.  I  f.irth  n  trraat  muititudf  :  bat  (ha  ■mM> 
tiwl*  •hall  \t  tiixim  into  hU  hhttA. 

It  And  wb«D  ha  ball,  t.vli.;i  uwnv  triilHi- 
Inda,  hia  heart  ahall  U-  III!..)  uy  ,  «n,l  1.^  -S.oii 
raat  tloara  wtanw  trn  thouun>la  :  but  ba  ahall  BOt 
ba  atrteftbanad  if  it. 

IS  For  liM  kinc  of  (ha  north  iban  latan,  mA 
•ball  iat  fnrth  a  mulUtiwla  icraalar  Iban  Ika  hi- 
m*r,  and  ahall  rrrtajnlr  mma  aftar  ctTtala  JWM 
wltb  a  grwl  amy  and  Vilh  Back  riiktoi 


nultttada  of  craal  (nma :  and  a 
r««..^av«rflo«,andMaaU 
I  banm,«<toAM  ap, 
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ihe  Epypiittn  provinciw,  and,  wUh  the  aa«UUncc  of  a  party  of 
thi'  .Iii*,  ii<-  ilef.  «»ed  the  KKyptinn  general  »t  tho  H  um  s  "f 
the  jMnlan,  bo-U'Kiil  and  capiurvil  the  rpnuiiii'l'  r  nf  the  f  t-'yi'- 
tlaii  fHiT.'  In  Xldon,  and  pjt  full  |H»-c.-i-i»n  cjf  fiiiM'  ll<* 
n  i«  1  .111  ludwla  ln>M»w  ulllano!  »  illi  rt'.l>  i>iy  l.i.il'li  'i"  '.  K'^  • 
iiii;  hiiu  liiH  ilHiit;(itJ  r  <  :iwi«tra,  witlulu'  l^rticHiiii«u  (iroviiio'« 
ii/n  (!  ,1 ,  \ ,  :i  iiu'  tlint  ^ln-  wuiild  fnvfir  hlf  purpi»!'«'s,  an  vx- 
pecUtiuu  lu  wbicti  1>«3  ira«  ullinwlely  diMppulitted.   Ue  then 


tunip'l  hi"  amic  npnia't  iho  (irvok  colonleti  of  A»Ia  Minnr  nn<l 
till-  .l.LirnH  till  il  liy  thr  I'.Miiiurii'  ntnlcr  Sfipl-i,  who  ci-ni- 

pellisl  hiiij  t"  "iir  fiir  [u  iic'  nii  the  in  i-t  liumiliiif.iiK'  tcnu".  lie 
w»-<  kilU-d  whilf  iitt.  iiiptin^:  to  ijliunlcr  u  wmyh-  in  hi-  own 
(lomhiionn,  7.  Sel'  ucut  I'hil'ijia  or  wi»-  inKr<"''<d  with  efforU 
to  rni^.'  the  enoriUHiM  tim!  lnipi.>ie<l  by  the  Kuman*  upon  bin 
fatiii  1-  ni"  ilie  prior  of  |*.ire,  and  WM  at  length  aMMloMsd 
hv-  luiui-u-r,  8.  Utliodoru*,  who  held  the  Uirana  ft  tkort  ttn 
•lihourh. ».  /VimMiw  Sour,  aoa  of  tlw  lut  ldn&  wm  right. 
fcUy  heir,  and,  10.  PMUmiM  Phfbmutar  was  MttUed  to  the 
Fkleitllilaii  province*  by  nrtM  of  hh  motbei*!  dow«r  rigfiL 
11.  AWTKH^iivs  KpiPOAKMibnther  afSe1caeiu,utfliU]rand 
<]ulet1r  nccnrod  th<-  tiirrnsfinn,  expelling  llellodonu,  end  Ig- 
noring the  rlaim*  of  hln  nephew*  DemetrioK  end  Ptolemy. 
(Dauii'l  <ttylo.»  him  "vile,"  in  cootrimt  with  hi<  mmsmc  "II- 
lu-iri'iii»,"'  and  note*  thf  llelleniring  rarrupiioux  of  iii-  reign 

The  gnnnliew  of  the  Uit«r 


Gbat.II. 


in  Judiea,     detikUed  |iela*.)  The  gu 


prince  rcnentini;  tlii^  ■  atrnggte  eii*ned,  In  which  Antiochua 
tw1c«  deflated  tlio  KtsTfti*^  •  pttflhed  bettla  on  Ibelr  own 
bordere.   Ho  then  praUndwl  to  bmIw  n  tnwe  wltii  Uwin«  but 

L It  u  •  «o*«r  fhr  mlaring  Eijrpt  with  •  mnll  forte, 


ntore ttpBt  h\i  •oron'l  rimfMl^ni  Intn  Fcvpt,  he  oad— TOWd  to 
CUT^OUttbe  M-hriii'  >>r  intio  iurin^'  (ir.-.  k  ru'toaWHUOnKtho 
Jews.  In  a  third  caiupiiign  Ue  contiuuid  tilit  pueoeMMw,  and  In 
e  fourth  he  wa»  likely  to  capture  Alexandria  and  rcdiire  the 
whole  Kgnti^n  power,  when  he  wee  peremptorily  ordered  to 
dtO^WvinUmmna.  On hfe vajr Imhm kn vutod Ue chn. 


grin  at  thin  intrrfcroneo  npon  the  unhappy  Jfwn,  In  vrhn«o 
quarrel*  he  nn^Mli'il.  ilrjNi-^ini;  Itn'  lilu'li-iiric-t,  ali.  li  liiti),'  ili. 
F>arrifii-iiil  i>tTi'iiii>;-',  intenlir tin>r  the  ritiml,  nu<\  hittiTly  jx  r-c 
•  iiiiiiL,' nil  wliii  i"-fii*  il  to  np  -'lrttizo  til  |mv,Mrii!inu  Thi!Ti-m]ili' 
ii  iii.iiriril  rl'i'iil  |..  all  l"it  lifatli>-ii  vjctiiiiH  fur  three  ycnrs  and 
n  liiilf  ilJ'.'ii  -I.  iiii'l  Mil'  ^bi>ltlv  nfti'rwnrJ.H  re<1i'<llcnt<'d  on 
I  Vr.  iTi,  I!  ( '.  1  (insllin);  la^'i  dayi>),  rix  and  a  luUf  yean  iV30i) 
deyt)  from  the  flmt  act  of  pivfknatlon  in  the  ramenil  of  the  le- 

I  ttw  native 
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•  I  , 

ban*.  >Bd.  MieM,laa<  V  tbe 


aBkong  tliriit  motti-  '"ef^T*  whom  thrr* 
JltlU  horn,  U-       :  »»«•  </ 
I    wbnm    Ulrrr  horri  that  baj  rr**. 


I  born*  plorkcJ  anikr 
ap  Inr  Um  root*  :  lliiiics, 
umI,  behnld.  In  thi*  »«i 
horn  yyfft  rVM  like  Uit 
thv  wyrm   nf  iiiAtsj 
luti  a  romatb  tinak- 


£ttniate  ponii£   Antlochoa**  dlarqgard  litr  even 
tliei  !•  vMenk  finn  hU  reiMVBl  «f  Ua  fcfhei'i  •Mnnpt  to 
of MieSyifan Vanna.  Yekhemndelke 
.  vtateol  eAHi  to  iatndaot  the  iniMl4^  of  Jqdiw  0«1 


%*  TImmi  aiwMl 
lIU  that  a  Uoo* 
nmt  cat  Ml  wllh- 

ottl  IuumU.  whU  h 
Mriot«  th«  lnin.c<- 
ufoti  bl*  l^t  ti't' 
w»rt  of  Iron  rih! 
clay,  aad  htnMt 
tikm  to  picm.  | 
Si  Thra  wwt  Ih* 
Iroa,  Um  riajr,  tli«l 
br«M,  t)u*  •IW«r,| 
uitl  tb*  |r>td.  hr»- 
krn  to  |>l«-*«  In. 
mtbcr.  iir.i!  '>.M-aim' 

Ilk*  ihr  .  ',,tf .  rill. 
Minun«r  tl)rc*ltLotf 
fltxir* ;  and  tb«  will  il 
cvrttd  IliMii  awar . 


It  T  MmU  tk«B. 

brrttota  of  ibe  V 
i,)itrb     LL«  harm 


The  rnnalnder  ef  Ma  reipn  la  otaoore,  owln?  to  the 

nearlr  totnl  <>f  the  nnd''nl  rcronl^  eoooemlnitik  We  have 
tliiTif.iii'  lull  wlitrht  inlininlio;ii>  of  the  final  expedition  njraln"! 
Ku'vpt,  etc.,  ri'f.  rrcil  to  t.y  Daniel  ai-  he  inp  so  Kucoe-dfiil.  It 
i^  ri'itain,  howevi-r,  tint  tlic  lant  net  of  rci^rn  wan  a  ram- 
jwitrn  in  the  imrtli-i  n't'  rn  provinivc  nnil  tlist  h.'  ]>.  ri«lieil 
nii:>er.'iWy  {i>tie  upcoiint  i^iy"  nn  n  rnvjn^-  ninnl  ici  lie  wn- 
hiii'teiiin^,'  ti>  the  •ui  iMirt  of  liin  i^nernl'*,  wlm  liml  Ix-i  ii  <lcfe-iti  il 
liy  the  Je»-i«h  jiatriiit-  ami  Kenhitn.  Tho  MRmil>ee-  h  i'l  nii"<  il 
the  standard  of  civil  nn<l  rel|;Hoii(«  lll>crty  in  ,Iii.!»m.  sinfl.  nfter 
a  loog  and  eercre  ^tniuTiIe,  the  Jew*  spmred  llieir  in<!ep<  nd- 
ence.  This  they  retaiood  for  a  rentnrr.  a  pertn<l  of  );reat  po- 
litieat  and  epirltuai  pmoperitv  in  g.-neral,  whtcft  Daniel  and 
tbe  other  prnpheu  apealc  of  ip  aurh  ({lowing  lenna  aa  IMlng  in.  ^ 
vSlSSS-^^JtS^^  tlaaa.  the  Ooapal  >«klnfd«n  of  .Jjl^ISS^*^ 
nw*w«  Hwwwwai  |«dth*whel(«anh. 


44  And  In  th*  •  I  babaM  tUl  Ibc 
dsyaaflhaaaMm*  ibi 

•iuUI  tba  <M  of  down.  aa<i  Uw  Aa- 
hraTtn  ia4  .  ai>  «  rl»i,i  M  dtn  iM 
klninlom      whi'-h  .n.  «ti.i»^  (pirii.rri 

•  h»ll  nevtr  ti«        ir^«  wtiir     •(.<>«* . 

•  trtiM  .)  ,1,1-1  Ih.  ,r,.|  iIm  h«lr  ,.f  In. 
kln^f^.'iii  tliiill  :i  .1  (,.,,,1  lit,  Ui.'  i-orr 
b*  Irfl  tu  otbrr  tiro-  wool  .  bi<  Ibrom 
•la,  *M  It  ahaUjwM  NJk  llw  tarr 
bnaklBplaraaamljaaaa,  ltd  hb 
rmuoma  all  Ihaaajwbaab  at  bvrnlnir 
klnpiimu,  aad  Itifiiv. 

•h«n         fnnrtt.  \  10  A  8»Ty  •tr»«m 

IN  KorMTIlUfb    II*  ift^UMl     an.i  rxmr 

l'i..q  *i>wr<t  th,i  r,,rth  frtini  !.«frjr« 
iIk'  WW  <ut  him  ;  tbiKuauM) 

"otnflh*  mrtnntain  Ihiounda  nl 
wllliout  har<U,ao<l  trndDnlohhn, 
tb«t  it  bralix  In  tm  tbonaanil  limn 
Ibi?  Imn,  lh»  tm  ibimund  •lood 
,  th»  .l»y,  Ihr  l»fi>r»  blni  :  lb« 
«ilv»r,  nr.  !  l^i.  t-T.|.l.  ii,.|cinmt  Waa 
III*  L-r.fti  <.<.,l  l.mih  uhI  t>i«  boofawara 
tn«i)r  kn'-oo  to  ..|fii<-it. 
kln«  what  (ball  1.1  I  m«  to  IIm 
">ina  to  *>"v~  iilchi  vUlafW,aiMl, 
»n*T  :  aad  ilr  twhold,  uw  Ilka  iK* 
it  oMtaln,  Snn  of  maa  ram 
and  1^  in««(|w««a-  with  Um  rioada  of 
hearra,  aad  caBia 
to  tha  Anciaal  of 
day*,  aad  thar 
btnoKbt  bins  Baar 
•fora  bim. 
14  Aad  tbara  wm 
■iTia  htoi  dnniln- 
loB.  aad  elxTT.  and 
a  kmcdotn.  tl^at  nit 
^pl*.  naliofi, .  md 
lacffiuiffi^  "Ji'intil 
wn.*  h-'tt    111,  d'*- 

laattoK  domlalon, 
wbkb  ahall  iwHpaaa 
.aadkiakW 
Ite  wikih 
•ait  ha  d*~ 


,1 


tm 


aad  U*  httf  *$■ 

rtamc. 

Ikv  ftft  of  t^ 
baorta.  (bcT  bad 
ikidrtelBlaatak- 
<•  away :  yat  tbak 

lir«*  WW 

ml  f<rai 


I«  Bet  th«  aaisu 
of  th«  2M«a 

;ahallt»k«u«uS- 
dnn,  and  paaaaa 
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FOUR  OBEAT  OKEKMTAL  KI»(a>01fa.— (CMAwici.) 


Our.  VU     OBukTm.     CttAT.  VIIL 


Chap.  XL 

14  Attd  kl  tboM  IIbim  lh«ni  thill  mauT  •Ub4  ap 
j||llart  Ik*  Ubk  of  Uu  anulb  :  slx'  tli*  mMwn  of  Ihy 
mnpU  •hall  »xall  tbcmMlvM  to  MtalilUb  tiw  tWod-, 

tiut  Ihry  th^'A  f«i'.. 

1&  N«  Ih*'  kir^^'  f  t!.p  nnrth  »han  cont«,  uvd  rvt  up  • 
monad,  aibd  Uili4>  lh«  ino»l  fimccd  cilit* ;  and  lh«  aruia  of 
Iba  amith  aball  not  witk>Ui>d,  nrithcr  hi*  rbown  nao- 
plv,  nrfthflf         Mrr#  A«  any  ttrvngtb  wlthilaaa, 

14  llitt  that  rnnM'lh  njrninxt  him  sball  At>  arrnrtllnjr 
tn  hit  >>«i)  wIjI,  ati-1  nntktr  fthall  tljUiJ  U'fiTt-  hifji :  an<l 
h«  •ti\l)  »t»n>1  in  LU«  ifloriouA  lazitl^whhb  by  bU  hand 
•ball  W  f..ri»ij:i.i-J. 

II  Hp  ihall  iilui  art  hit  far«  to  mlrr  with  Ihf  tlrrtiKth 
of  bit  wlb'U  kintrdom,  and  BpriKkt  ooaa  witk  hloi; 
thiM  akall  h«  <lo :  and  t»  •!*•  ktm  lh»  dMI^Htr 
of  wQiwn,  cnmiiiUii«  bar :  btN  «•  Aall 
Am  *iJ*,  n«itb«r  fjv  fr>r  him. 

19  Ann  Ihl*  iball  h*  tarn  hit  Ibr*  nolo  th*  bl*^  and 
•kail  takr  niany  ;  l>ut  a  prinx-  ttt  bl<  own  UKalf  thall 
cau»<<  til*  I  r;s.r*i  '.*f.r*tl  t  \  lilfi  t<  f»-H»*  :  wiilii'Ut  bia 
,own  ririir^tn'  Ii  u*-         ■  -i'lM-  i:     t^.r-i       ti  Kin 

l»  Thui  br  tlxiU  turn  hl>  iiue  t.i«»r,l  th.-  f.>r1  I'f  hia 
own  laad :  bat  ^  •luJl  •loiubl*  and  fall,  and  not  bt 

«)  T1i«B  aliaU  ilaU  M  to  III  nUt*  a  niMr  of  laj 
t%  th*  rIoit  of  On  UnpAMB :  but  witbui  Anr  dqp 

•hall  ta  dnlmyad,  natucr  In  Mgrt,  nor  to  tetlVk 


COAv.  Zn.     Ghat.  XIL 


.(1-  i 


T^in,  tn 


..f  tl  ■     ll'  Hi  ■ 

tiilii  X\u-  klrii;di'ni 


aad  a»otb»T  •Hall  »  And  not  of  "th-I  n  And  In  th»  lat-  •<!  And  in  l.ii  .••ui*  iVbII 
riatf  alV'r  IhvDi  :  of  thvtn  ram*  firtti  t*r  llriia  nf  tbfir  whom  thr\  >hnll  n  t  t' 
and  b«  thall  Iw  d»-  «  liliV  Ivora,  whii  h  kioH'D,  •b^n  Iti"  i  ut  hi-  ci  tiic  lu  jwn'  ruM 
varwfnMBllMtot,  Wiit»l  «>■  ..di-.,.'  irwivitrrM-.r*  ar.'  i  v  (lnl:.rl,-«. 
■BdhaibaUMMlM  tu-  '■•  '•^'••'"•d  l-'--  "'nu'  li.  itip  fqli,  «  And  «Uh  111*  amvi  of  a  fl™.d  ihall  tb«T  ba  orar- 
v.«ih.  and  toward  kiuK  of  (icrtf  --onn-  (|„wn  from  (■<•*>?»  blia,  ud  thall  b*  brvkao  •  yaa,  alao 
llw  «Mlt  M  to- taauM.andimdar- ibt  prtorooflbowranDl. 

ward  dw  ylMMBt  ttanaUw^darli  arn-)  fj  And  after  tha  loMna  «i*<r  wttk  kta»  ha  dnll  work 

'     *  »       ^     .  -       -  "    *  ip  ahall 


11  Aail  II  waxed 
mat,  ami  l«  Ilia 
boat  of  hi-ai  ati  ; 
and  It  cast  down 

fthr  h.xtacd 

of  lha  »tar»  tn  tba 
(nmnd,  and  Mamp- 


tancM,  ikail  itood 

up. 


and  ihall  b«<«inc 


'!1  I  hehtM.  and    It  TM,h|»aM|pri- 


ha  aliall 

.?r    -I.'  with  a  tutall  [N*.ijtlr, 

V4  ll«<  »Kk1I  antar  firiw-<-i»My  a*(»n  upcn  tha  Uttaat 

{tiara*  of  lh«  provtnca ;  and  h*  (hall  d"  ii<U  i»M<h  M* 
athan  bai  a  nut  dona,  nor  hit  fathrra'  (atbara  ;  ba  »h^ll 
•rattar  among  tbpui  Iba  pray,  mi  tfM,  and  rlrba* 
M,  aad  k«  akall  foraciat  Ui  doviea  Uliinl  Um  MiaaK 
Dultla,  aran  for  a  llni«. 
K  And  h«  ahall  allr  op  kla  powar  and  hb  tooraeo 
aimi!i>t  klnt!  of  tha  •oath  with  a  trraal  aniir  ;  *od 
111.-  kina  .  f       muth  ah*!!  ti«  •tirrad  up  !<■  I  nf  ll.-  »lth 

and  iiilifhty  army  :  1  til  )iv  rl 
•  tnu.J  ,  (mt  [tif  v  •hull  r.^r**-aat  <lat  !■  ■  -  >i-»lTi-l  I  rti.  | 

it,  Taa,  th»>  that  foad  of  tha  portion  -t  n..'al 
iaalmt  him,'  and  hi*  army  ■hall  oaarllow  and  nuinv 
AM  bll  down  alain. 
tr  Alul  both  tbaa*  kinp'  baorU  dU//  Aa  «a  do  miachiaf, 
■ad  llwy  ahall  apeak  lia*  at  on*  tnM* ;  bat  it  ahall  not 
ptoaprr  :  ftir  yal  tha  and  4a  allba  tiroa  appolntad. 
W  Ttica  hUall  Ii^  ftufTi  iiitx  hi*  land  with  rraat  rirb- 
bi*  lifnrt  •i'li'/  f-r  iiiTMinftt  tba  holy  rovrnani  ; 


nd  ha  *hall  do  rtphUt,  aixl  ratum  to  hia  own  land. 
a  At  tba  UoM  MOtaM  k»  tkaU  iMam,  wU  mmm 
award  tba  aovlh  iM  HAaU  Ml  k*  *•  Ik*  hmm,  m 
■  iIm  tottar. 

M  Far  tko  aktoa  ofCklUlB  dull  OMW  ag^oM  him : 
tkoralw*  ka  •hall  ba  (rlarad,  and  ntan.  and  bara  to- 
dlrnatlnn  acaloal  lh«  h.dy  r-raanlS  ■•ikall  k*  do| 
br  ahall  avrn  rrllim,  arnl  liav  o  inHlll|MW  VMb  IkMi 


Ikall  ba 


lliat  foraaka  tba  h"lv  «ov<B»nl. 
And  amia  khalf  atand  on  1 

iita  tba  aanttury  of  atranrtb,  «i>il  ihall  l*Vr  tiitny 


imwaTj  31  ami*  >halt  atand  on  hi*  part,  and  |)>pt  aKall 

niifbly, 


M  And  hU 

—         iiifh«y.[i.  IK  .   _  . 

war  with  tha  tha  prtoro^of  ^llM  hot  not  by  bli  7«B|tba  daily  mm/in,  and  tb«y  ihall  plara  tha  atwiniua- 


lolnla,(ad  nrorall-  boat,  and  by  him  powrr  am 

Ihaahall.tioo  ItanulMa  d«oUb>. 
ad  i«ato«t  «]|«ai ;    tha  dally  ■>m><a  <kwtroT  woiidarfbM  jt  Andaork  M  do  wkhadly  a«almt  tha  roiranant  >hall 
1i  And  ha  ali«ll,wa>  lakaa  away,,ly,  and  •hall  pma-  ba  rnrrant  bv  flallartaa:  bat  tba  |>a«pla  that  du  know 
•paak  yrnn  aro(da,oad  Ik*  placo  of  hi*  par,  and  prartiar.  thair  Cod  ahall  battnoir,  and  do  rT/'Jut/a. 
aninal  Iba   Miial  MiMlaa^  w»  ca»t  and  ahall  daatr  v   X!  And  Ihfry  that  andarstanit  anione  tha  paopl*  ihall 
IHilh.    and     •tinll  d  '-"ll.  Ilia  nLltfbtv  and  tl  a  iii.Iru' t  nmliv  .  V.-I  Ibay  ahall  fall  by  tba  awcnl.  and 

Wear  "tit  lli»  ««ifll"    IV  And  a  boat  wa*  holy  W«>p)».  I.y  Unnir,  I  y  ira]  itvlly,  and  liV  •p'dl,  aiaaa  day 

of  Lba  Mi^al  llU'h.  ^-uan  Aim  acainal  IS  AdiI  throiurhj  i|  >'(,«,  whaii  Uiay  ahall  fall,  lhar  ahall  Iw  bolprn 
aadlklnk  U>rhiiii|.'v  Iba  d>!ly  anrnfira  hi*  poliry  alao  4c, with  a  lItU*  help:  iMl  naiiy  aliall  ((oave  to  thrtn  with 
Mm   and   lawa    hv  raaann  of  trana-  (half  raoa*  rrmft  l«iflatt«rl«*. 

m4  Ikcy  ahall  t>a  irraMion,  and  II  caat  pmaparinkUhand     m  And  •«■#  of  thrai  of  undaratawilltit  ahall  Ml,  to 
'  ■  toto  kll band  dnwa  tha  troth  to  and  no  ahali  atac-  irv  tbrm,  and  to  parsa.  and  to  maka  (Aaaa  whila,  aaaa 
a  ttaa*  asd.tha  (rnand ;  and  il  nify  Umurlf  I*  hl<  uVtha  lima  of  tha  rod  :  Ixvanaa  U  U  yat  for  a  lima  ap- 
ami  Ik*  d]-  prartlaed  and  pria-  haarl.and  by  pawra  |,nlnta<l. 
lafttMa       parad.  ahall  daatmy many    s«  And  Iba  kinc  thnll  A"  ajmrdlTij  to  hia  will ;  and 

13  Tha*  I  haard  ba  ihall  •!•*  (Und  h*  ahall  axalt  bimaalf.  and  niincnity  hlmaalf  atora  rv 
it  VrnUi  U)«  An-  nna  aalnl  ipaaktoitt         aiMlMl    tba  ,rv  Eod.  and  ahall  uamk  marralloaa  thinei  arnln*)  th* 
«l<ot  of  daya  caina,  and  anothar  iallil,nlH>«f fllDan ; 
■ad  Jad«n>«nt  waa  aald  onto  Ikal  «*r>l 
gtiTMi  to  tha  aalnU  tale  aa{o«  whkkl 
of  the  Moat  lllch  ;  anaka,  How  loBff 
*a4  tha  tlni«-  '•ninf  rkttft       tha  vifcl-.n 

Ibal  th»'  taint*  I--**  r-mrrr^in:f  Ih.  iim  Nnt  he  »Vh11  h-*"  ^rf^ 
•OIWmI  tha  kihifd"n>.  ly  art«*»-i  rr .  Mi  .1  Ibi'  kt-if  »ilh"ttt  b.^rjd. 

J«  Hot  tba  jiidjf-  trwiafTvaakon      "f    M  And  Ilia  ri.i  .n 
iii«ot  ahall  alt,  ari-l  drtiidation.  to  eir,*  rf  ttia  ,'raninjr  ar-l  ^  

ttoqp    ahall    lak*  bollt  Ik*  aancloary  ili- morning  wklrb;|,|«Uan|  thlaoi,   '     '  '  '  j^«ila/Il«f>railma. 

■Mqrbhidomtaioo,laBdlk*boatt«  b*        i..|d  i»  In* :       Thw  akiOl  to  *  la  l|«  Ml  l(IM||  M*  iMk  •  IkM*,  M«  •  kalf: 
m  WOT*  aad  to  IrodAantuHaf  fent '  w<>,-r.r.  r.      diat^tnuwa  pnI,  wkan  Im  Ml  ickMwMc*  atuT  tacTCM*  aaA  wIm  k*  (hall 
»tk*    14  And  ha  tald  !l  .  II  ii;.  tharbinn  ;  with  clirr  :  and  ha>  •hall  ranaa  Ihatn  to  rata  oTarmaBT.  bar*  arawmpliakad 
»,Cnlol"-'r    I  4a  for  and  ahall  .Ilv«l«  tha  land  for  u-ain.  ■    to  araltar  tba  pow 

4*1  Anil  at  tba  tlm»  of  tha  and  ahall  Iba  klnn  of  lha  ar  of  tba  holy  | 


ftml  nf  loda,  ond  •hall  proapw  till  tha  lndl<natl<>o  ba  i 
iplbhad:  for  that  that  U  daurmtaad  tl 


T  And  I  hwH  Ih* 
jian  rlidbad  Ib  lio- 
•kall  ba      wkkb  wm  opnii 
done. '  ^  llh*  traton  of  th* 

a;  Nallhar  •hall  h«  raicanl  the  («d  of  Ml  fclfcora,  M*  Hrar.  whan  ba  bold 
tl'r  .(.--.ir.-  .  r  » i-nian.  nor  rv;:ard  anv  i^id  :  for  h*  ahall  op  hi«  ri.-bl  luuid 
ri,n.-i  ifv  );itri--lf  «t...T..  nil.  and  bi«  !.ft  hand 

Uut  lu  hia  aaUla  ahidl  ha  basortbaOod  of  loitw:  unto   h>-nr.-ii,  and 

[itiu  that 
ar, that 


imd  a  (o,|  whaoi  hi*  fctk*W  kww  — t  «kall  k*  koaaT  awara  hv  hi 
with  r>ld,  and  •HvaTaMi  wKk  pMdM  ftmm,  m4  llralh  fi^ 


tbamand  and  thrrr  mauy  day*, 
hundrad  day* ;  than 
•hall  tha  aaiKtaarjr 


*T  Aad  ll»*Mi«r 
tamdAialahw, 
■ad  Ik*  ipoaliuaa 

of  th*  kingdom  nn- 
dar  tha  whol,-  hraa 
an,  aKftll  W  (T^al 
totkopwnknftb* 

MlMtWVtoM 
Wl^,  «k***  Mi«>- 
dam  a*  an  rrarlaat- 

toc  kintnlom,  and 
all  domlnioa*  •ball 


.  fib*  boly  no- 

•ooth  |>»ah  at  him  :  uid  tba  klnir  of  tha  north  •hall  pl«^| ||m** (lll^ 

«C»lnat  him  lika  a  whirlwind,  with  rhariota.  and  thMllj* 
wllb  bnfaaman.and  with  miinv  •hlpa  ;  and  ha  ahall  an- 
torlnto  llMeaaaIri**,  and  abaH  oTarflow  and  paaa  oaar. 
41  H**ballcat*ralaolnt'>tlMKtorionalaDd_,andBiaay 
a>>»n«a»'a  ahall  h#  orarthroVB:  b«t  tba 
iml  nf  bia  hand,  rani  EitnOI,  MA  MoAl 
<"f  th«-  ^Mldrvn  nf  ,\mnior». 
■I?  IIk         «f.-i.  b  f.i'ih  M»  hand  alao  opnn  th* 
In.-    ilinl  If  -  linil  .  ri".;.-y|  I  r.b«ll  not  aorap*. 
W  But  ha  ahall  bar*  pi.ia^r  ovar  tha  traaaiina  nf  gold 
■ad  of  rilTOT,  and  orarall  lha  praaiooa  thing*  of  Ecypl : 
and  tb*  Uhraii*  aad  Ik*  Ethloplana  Ml  Aa  at  hl>  ttapa. 
44  Bnl  Ihllac*  o«t  of  tb*  MHt  aad  ««t  nf  lha  north 
•hall  IroaM*  him :  tbtrafbr*  b*  «MI  C»  tortb  with 
frnal  Airv  tn  daatmy.  ami  oltarly  to  mak*  away  many. 
4^  And  ha  ahall  pl«nt  tha  lAhamarlaa  of  hl«  palaea 
h*1w~-n  lha  »r»«  In  lha  gtoriooa  bolv  ni"tant«ln  ;  jat  h* 

•hall  coo*  to  hi!  tad,  aad  dob*  ihall  holp  Ub). 


10  Mainr  Ihall  b* 

porlfbd,  and  mada 
wblta,  and  triad: 
h'.i1  thawlrkiitabaJI 
.1..  wi  »nd 
n  n.  i  f  ll  •■  »  ir  krd 
•ball  uiiilcratand  1 
but  lb<i  wiaa  ihall 
ondanland. 

11  And  f^  Ik* 
ttm*  lb*  diilf 
mtrifn  (hall  b* 
tab**  Kwar.  and 
tb*  al-iiii'in*iion 
that  mitkitb  di-ao- 
lala  up.  Ikrrt 
rkttlt  ^  a  thotiaaud 
two  bundrod  and 
DtMly  day*. 

It  iamii  U  ba 
thai  wailath.  aad 
romath  to  tha  thoo- 
•aad  Ihioa  bondrad 
■MlitMudthblr 
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bat  a  cormpt  Ternactilar  dialeeC,  >  mtztore  of  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic,  funned  during  the  period  of  the  exile. 
It  resembles  mostly  the  CImldee  pieces  in  Ezra,  but 
diffsrs  graatly  ftom  the  diaUct  of  the  later  Targama 
(flee  HRgenfeld,  E$ra  «.  Dm.  wuf  Arv  nmetlm  Bea^ 
ieitunffen,  llalle,  ISC')).    Si>e  Cii  u  ni  i;  I..\N<iUAOE- 

Tlie  style  even  in  the  prophetic  part*,  more  pro- 
Baic  th  .:i  1  ticul,  &a  Lowth  hu  alraady  observed. 

The  historical  daacription*  arc  iuMll|jr  rmcy  broad  and 
pmillx  In  details ;  bat  the  prophodea  haw  s  more  ih^ 

tiiricjil  character,  and  their  deliver}'  i»  frequently 
toinewhat  abrupt;  Uieir  style  ia  descriptive,  puiatfa^ 
«itb  the  most  lively  colors  tha  still  finah  iiBpnarioil 
vhkh  Um  rklaa  haa  nado  on  Iha  nianlal 

t.  The  wiify  of  tibe  book  haa  been  ditpdted  bjr  aor- 
nal  critics,  niid  iimrc  c^pL-cially  by  Kichbom  and  Ber- 
tholdt,  who  conceived  it  Ut  ha\e  l>een  written  by  more 
than  one  author,  on  account  of  some  contradictions 
which  they  thoU(;ht  they  had  dit<coTered  in  it,  such  as 
in  i,  21,  compared  with  x,  1 ;  and  in  I,  5-18,  compared 
with  ii,  ].  With  rejjjani  in  tlir  fir?t  .<iup|M»so(l  contra- 
diction, we  coni^idcr  the  meaning  of  i,  21,  to  be  that 
Daniel  had  lived  to  see  Iba  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cyruo,  as  a  particularly  memonblo,  and,  for  the  ex- 
iled |K'(ipb>,  a  very  imf>ortant  year.  This  doea  by  no 
means  exclude  the  [loh-ibility  uf  hia having  Itvad  Itill 
longer  than  up  to  that  peri^>d. 

Baspecting  the  second  preMmed  contradiction,  tin 
nutter  in  ch.  i,  6-18,  belongs  property  to  the  oo4*' 
gency  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  term  is  there  added 
to  his  periiMl  of  i^ovfminent,  labile  in  ch.  ii,  1,  bis 
reign  ia  counted  only  from  the  year  of  bis  actual  ac- 
oeadon  to  the  throne.  These  attempts  to  distnrfo  the 
liarmony  of  the  work  are  also  discoontananeed  hy  the 
connecting  thread  which  evidently  runs  through  the 
whole  of  tbc  boolt,  Betting  the  8lnj,'le  p;irt8  continually 
in  mutual  relation  to  each  other.  Indeed,  most  crit- 
ics have  now  given  np  that  hypolhaaia,  and  look  at 
the  book  aa  *  doieljr  connactadaiid  oomfletB  wotk  In 
itself. 

4.  Much  >ir«'ater  is  the  difference  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  authaUicity  of  the  book.  The  oldest  known 
opponent  of  it  b  the  lieathen  phllooophar  Porphjiy,  in 

the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.    The  jjreater 
the  autliurity  in  which  the  lK>ok  of  Daniel  was  held  at  | 
that  time  by  both  Jews  and  Christians  in  their  various  [ 
oontrovaraias,  the  more  was  he  anxious  to  dispute  that  I 
nndMNritjr,  and  he  did  not  disdain  to  davota  one  wliole  j 
book  (the  twelfth) — out  of  the  fiftpen  which  he  had  ' 
composed  a^ain.Ht  the  Christians —  to  that  subject  alone. 
He  thi  re  niaiiitiuns  that  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  was  a  Palestinian  Jew  of  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Sl^phnnea,  that  ha  wrote  it  in'Greelc,  and  fhutdnlently 
gave  to  past  events  the  fonn  of  prophecies.  Porphyry 
was  aniwered  by  Eusebius  of  Ctcsjirea,  Methodius  of 
Tyre,  and  Ap<dlin.iri'*  of  I.aodicea.    But  their  works, 
as  well  aa  that  of  Porphyry  himself,  an  lost;  and  we 
know  the  latter  only  mm  the  munaraaa  qnotatiena 
and  refutations  in  the  Coinmeiit.nrv  of  Jerome. 

Porpiiyry  found  no  successor  in  his  views  until  tbc 
time  of  the  English  deists,  when  Collins  attempted  to 
attack  the  authenticity  of  Daniel,  aa  waa  done  by  Sem- 
hr  in  Qennany.  After  tliia  a  ihw  eritlcs,  aa  J. 
D.  Michaelis  and  Eichhom,  disputed  the  authenticity 
of  the  first  six  chapter*.  The  b  nrned  Swi.ss,  C«irro<li 
(FrfimtAth.  Vermch,  etc.,  Berlin,  1783),  went  still  fur- 
ther, and,  reviving  the  views  of  Porphyry,  qoestioned 
the  genttineB«Ba  i^the  wAofe  book.  The  qaeatSon  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  l*of>k  i'«  dipcu'>>ied  in  nio-it  of  the 
Liter  commentaries,  and  specially  l«y  Hentjstenberg  ; 
{Die  Aiithmiir  dt-r  Dan.  rririrsm,  18.S1.  translated  bv 
RyUnd,  £dlnhw  1847,  8vo),  H&vemick  (Nttie  krit.  ui- 
tmndk.  Hamh.  1888,  8vo),  Delltiaeh  (in  Hmog's  £fi. 

rylUypi'idir,  «.  v.  1^*54),  Keil  {I^hrh.  d^r  F.'iul.  in  df^r 
A.  T.  Frank.  1>*.'>3.  Hvo),  Davidson  (Introdnrtion  to  the 
0.  T.  ii.  l^md.  iJ'lt'i,  8vo\  who  maintain  the  afiirma-  i 
tive;  and  by  Bleek  (/terL  tkndcg.  ZeiUchr.  iii,  iHH),  \ 


Bcrtholdt  {E'nleit.  Erlang.1814),  LQcke  {Vtr$ueh  emrr 
tolLtand.  Einl.  2d  ed.  Bonn.  1852),  and  De  Wette  {Eim- 
kit.  7th  ed.  Berl.  1802),  who  deny  its  authentici^.  flan 
£wald(iMs  Profh,4.AlLBwi.  U,  «0  mi.). 

The  real  grounds  on  which  moat  raodeni  aMea 
rely  in  rejecting  tlie  ho<ik  are  the  "  fitujlouf  ness  of  its 
narratives"  and  "the  minuteness  of  its  proj)hctic  hlc- 
tory."  *'The  contents  of  the  book,"  it  is  said,  "are 
irrational  and  InpoaaiUe"  (Bitstg,  f  6).  It  is  obviotia 
that  It  ts  fanpoailble  to  answer  meh  a  statement  with- 
Ottt  entering:;  into  f;enerul  views  of  tlic  providential 
government  of  the  world.  It  is  admitted  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  are  exceptiotul  and  sarprising ;  but 
revelation  ia  itaelf  a  miracle,  however  it  be  given,  and 
oaaentially  aa  Inconceivable  as  any  miracle.  There 
are  times,  perhaps,  win  n  it  ii^  retiuircil  that  extraonJi- 
nary  sipis  should  arrest  the  attention  of  men,  and  tlx 
their  minds  upon  that  Divine  Presence  which  is  ever 
worldng  around  them.  Prodigies  may  become  a  guide 
to  nature.  Special  circumstances  may,  and,  according 
to  tlie  Bil.le,  usually  do  detennine,  the  peculiar  form 
which  the  miraculous  working  of  God  will  assume  at 
a  particuUr  time ;  so  that  the  qnaatioB  ia,  wIieflMr 
there  is  any  discernible  relation  between  the  outward 
wonders  and  the  moral  condition  of  an  epoch.  Nor  is 
it  impossible  to  apjily  this  remark  to  the  case  of  Dan- 
iel. The  pocition  which  he  occupied  was  as  excep' 
tional  as  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  He  sorvived 
the  exile  and  the  disappointment  which  attended  the 
first  hopes  of  the  Jews.  The  glories  which  had  iteen 
connected  with  the  return  in  the  foreshortened  \  i.>ion 
of  earlier  prophets  were  now-  felt  to  be  far  o(T.  anJ  a 
more  specie]  revelation  may  have  been  necessary  as  a 
preparation  for  a  period  of  silence  and  conflict.  The 
vcrj"  charoctcr  of  the  Babylonian  exile  seems  to  have 
called  for  souk  si>;ii!il  exhibition  of  divine  power.  As 
the  iirst  exodus  was  distinguished  by  great  marveb,  it 
might  appear  natoral  that  the  second  should  be  also 
(comp.  Mic.  vU,  16 ;  Delitzsch,  p.  272,  etc.).  National 
miracles,  so  to  speak,  formed  the  beginning  of  the 
theocracy;  personal  miracles,  tlu!  l.e.;innin>;  of  tLe 
Church.  To  speak  of  an  "aimless  and  lavish  display 
of  weodara**  ia  to  diaNgard  the  representative  eigisil- 
cance  of  the  dlffmnt  acts,  and  the  relation  which  they 
bore  to  the  fbtnre  fortunes  of  the  |>eo]i1e.  A  new  era 
was  inaugurated  l  y  fresh  signs.  The  Jew  s,  now  that 
they  were  left  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  looked 
for  some  sore  token  that  God  waa  able  to  deliver  them 
and  work  out  his  own  pnrpoaes.  The  persecution  of 
Antiochus  completed  the  teaching  of  Daniel ;  and 
the  people  no  longer  sought  without  what  at  Imgth 
th«nr  had  foand  within.  They  had  withstood  the  as- 
•HUt  of  one  lypleal  enemy,  and  now  they  were  pi^ 
pnre<l  to  meet  all.  The  close  of  special  predictions 
coincided  with  the  consoliibitiou  of  the  national  faith. 
See  AjrriornDa  Eririi.vxKs. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  of  the  argu- 
ments whlrh  evidenee  the  genuineness  of  the  Iiook 
(*ee  the  works  on  the  AtUktnticity  of  Dmkitlllf 
[Loud.  18fi;t  j  and  Waters  [ib.  eod.]). 

(1.)  The  existence  and  authority  of  the  W  k  ar- 
most  decidedly  testified  by  the  New  TestameoL  Chri^ 
himself  fofcn  to  It  (Matt  nriv,  UX  and  •»  hina- 
self  (in  virtue  of  the  expression  in  Dan.  vii,  the 
name  of  .Son  of  Man;  while  the  ajnistles  repeatedly 
ap|)«al  to  it  as  an  authority  (1  Cor.  vi,  2;  2  Thess.  ii, 
8).  Apart  from  the  general  type  of  apocalyptic  ooa»- 
poeWoB  wliiditiie  apoetolie  writaie  derived  ftem  Dan- 
iel (Rev.  pntiiim  ;  comp.  Matt,  xxri,  64;  xxi,  44?), 
the  New  iVstanient  incidentally  acknowleiiges  each 
of  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  l>ook,  its  ndraclee 
(Heb.  xi,  88,  84),  its  predictions  (Matt,  xxiv,  15),  anA 
its  doetrine  of  angels  (Lnke  1, 19,  M>.  To  tibe  sfcjeo 

tion  that  Christ  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testamrnt 
are  here  no  rftil  authority,  inasmuch  a>  they  acrom- 
modate  themselves  to  the  Jewish  notions  Hn  l  vi.-M-s, 
we  reply  that  the  genuinenesa  of  the  book  of  Danial  ia 
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connected  with  the  truth  of  its  contents— in 
Ather  words,  Uut  tha  cnUkmtidtg  of  the  book  is  so  im- 
mediately oonnectad  with  its  authorilff — that  it  is  im- 
pniisiMe  to  doubt  it*  gmuinnuM  without  ^uspoctin(^  at 
the  Mine  time  •  wilful  cheat  in  its  contents ;  so  that 
tha  MMMMdUbi*  in  this  case  to  natiooal  riews  would 
lie  tantamount  to  wilfaUj  confiimiiig  and  MactkmiDg 
an  unpardonable  fhmd. 

(2.)  The  period  of  the  ozlll  mold  l>c  alt  T^i  tbcr  in- 
comprehensible without  tile  «dlteoca  of  a  man  liiie 
Daniel,  exercising  fp«at  infliNM*  npoo  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  effecting  their  rHorn  to  Palestine  hj  means 
of  his  high  station  in  the  state,  as  well  as  through 
the  peculiar  assisfanri-  nf  God  with  whu  h  he  was  fu- 
vored.  Without  this  aMumption,  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  the  continued  state  oTiiidepeBdeiiM  «f  the  peo- 
ple of  God  daring  that  period,  or  to  account  for  the  in- 
terettt  which  Cyrus  took  in  thoir  affairs.  The  exile 
and  it9  termination  are  imlicutive  of  uncommon  act^ 
of  God  towards  highly-gifted  and  favored  men }  and 
the  ■ppeanmee  of  such  •  nuin  as  Daniel  Is  deaeribad 
in  that  book  as  havin;;  been,  is  an  indispensalile  req- 
uiitit«  fur  the  right  undoritanding  of  this  p<jrtiou  of 
the  Jewish  history. 

(8.)  An  important  bint  of  the  existence  of  tb«  book 
in  tiba  tfana  of  Maaudar  is  AmumI  la  Joaaplraa  {Afi. 
zi,  8^  4),  aooocding  to  which  the  prophecies  >>f  D  ttii.  l 
liad  been  pointed  out  to  thut  king  on  his  entraiae  into 
.TiTu-alom.  It  is  true  that  the  fact  may  have  Iwen 
somewlut  embellished  in  its  details  by  Joeephos,  jet 
to  It  htsloriealljr  ondantabla  that  Alasudar  did  bestow 
great  favors  on  the  .Tewx,  a  cin  umstaiiea  which  is  not 
easily  explained  without  granting  ijtub  Ihct  recorded 
I'V  Jii^c-phus  to  he  true  Ib  tha  nufau  SaaAuzAX* 
DEB  (ths  Great). 
(4.)  Tha  first  boA  of  0ia  MaecsbaH,  which  la  al. 

roo*t  contemporary  with  the  events  related  in  it,  not 
only  presupposes  the  exintenc  c  of  the  Ijook  of  Daniel, 
liut  actually  betrays  ac(|Uuiutance  with  the  Alexan- 
drian varsioo  of  tfaie  same  (1  Uacc.  i,  M;  oomp.  Dan. 
Is,  t7{  6, 80;  eonp.  Dan.  ill),  a  proof  that  •the  book 
must  havp  Uoen  wrlttaaloog  before  that  |>erio'!. 

(5.)  If  the  lx>ok  had  been  written  in  the  Maccal>a:an 
period,  there  would  probably  have  been  produced  in 
that  period  some  similar  propbette  and  apocalyptic 
prodoetions,  composed  by  Meatlniaa  Jawa.  Of  sacb, 
however,  not  the  ^lii^htest  notice  can  anywhere  Ije 
found  ;  so  that  our  Ijook — if  of  the  Maccabiean  time- 
forms  an  isolatetl  enljgnMtieal  phanooMiiUM  Id  tha  later 
Jewish  literature. 

(6.)  Tha  rsceptloo  of  tiw  book  hrto  tlia  canon  Js  also 
aa  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  In  the  Maccabnan 
age  the  canon  had  long  lK>en  completed  and  closed; 
but,  even  doubting  that  point,  it  is  not  likely  that,  at 
•  time  when  so  much  scmpnlotis  adhaiaDca  was  shown 
towards  all  that  waa  hallowed  by  Una  and  M  tuage, 
and  when  scriptural  literature  was  already  floiiri-hiiig 
— it  is  not  probable,  we  say,  that  a  production  then  re- 
cent ihaaU  hat*  baan  filaad  to  tha  laak  af«  cananieal 
book.  I 

(7.)  Wo  hava  aa  Inperlaiit  testimony  fior  tha  ao- 1 

thenticity  of  tha  book  in  Ezek.  xiv,  M,  20;  xxviii,  3. 
Daniel  us  there  represented  ax  an  unusual  character,  i 
as  a  model  of  justice  and  wisdom,  to  whom  had  be«n 
aliottod  saperior  divine  iasifdit  and  lavaUtioa.  Thto 
akateh  panwtly  agreea  wfft  Uuit  caatafaud  la  onr 


(8.)  The  book  betrays  such  an  intimato  acquaint- 
ance with  Chaldean  manners,  CMatoaia,  hlsloiy,  and 
religion  as  none  hot  a  coatemporaiy  writer  can  fair- 
ly be  supposed  to  possess.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  description 
of  the  Chalhtan  ma^-i.in^  ami  their  regulation^  |..  r- 
fectly  agrees  with  tlie  accounts  of  the  cLw-nics  re-j)ect- 
Ing  them.  The  account  of  the  illness  and  insanity  of 
Mabncbadnezzar  is  coofirmed  fay  Baraaos  (in  Joseph, 
e.  i^ta.  I,  20).  ThaadletofllBrinathaMede(Dan. 
▼}  nay  ha  aathhrtinrlly  axplafaNd  tnm  tha  aotfana 


to  the  Medo-Perstan  religion,  aad  flw  impoN 
tance  attached  in  it  to  tlie  king,  who  was  considered 
a  sort  of  incarnate  deity.  The  scene  and  characters 
of  the  book  are  Oriental.  The  ooloesal  image  (C^S, 
ili,  1,  not  necessarily  a  human  figure ;  the  term  is  ap> 
plied  feroiliu'ly  to  the  cnm,  Buxtorf,  />ez.  Rabb.  s. 
v.),  the  fiery  furnace,  the  martyr-like  tioldness  of  the 
three  confessors  (iii,  16),  the  decree  of  Darius  (vi,  7), 
the  lionsf  dan  (vi,  7,  19,  3i),  the  demaad  of  Kebo- 
chadnezzar  (ii,  5),  hu  olicisance  before  Dani'  1  f  ii,  4C), 
his  sudden  fail  (iv,  83;  comp.  Eosehius,  Frap.  £v.  iz, 
41 ;  Joseph.  0.  Ap.  i,  SO),  are  aot  aaly  aaosistaBt  wHh 
the  nature  of  hjistcm  life,  but  in  many  iti^t  nu  i  <  iH- 
rectly  contiruitnl  by  other  evidence.  (See  D.vuu  s  the 
Mede  for  the  difHcnltics  of  i,  1 ;  ii,  1 ;  v,  31.) 

(9.)  The  religiooa  Tiawa,  tha  aideat  belief  la  tha 
Messiah,  the  purity  of  that  bdief,  the  abseaea  of  all 
the  notions  and  cereinoni.il  pr.u  ticea  of  latrr  Juil.iism, 
etc.,  the  agreement  of  the  liuoi^  in  thc^e  re$|>ects  with 
tha  genuine  pmphctic  books,  and  mure  especially  with 
the  prophets  in  and  after  tha  axila  all  this  testiflea 
to  the  genuineness  of  Daniel.  In  doctrine  the  book  is 
do-c  ly  (.onni  i  te  I  with  the  writings  of  the  exile,  and 
forms  a  last  step  in  the  development  of  the  ideas  of 
Messiah  («^  tt^atc),  of  the  resurrection  (xii,  2, 3), of 
the  ministry  of  angels  (viii,  16 ;  xii,  1,  etc.),  of  per- 
sonal devotion  (vi,  10, 11 ;  i,  8),  which  formed  the  basis 
of  later  spe^^ulatiou",  I'ut  roct-ived  no  e.--!<enti  il  addltfani 
in  the  interval  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

(10.)  The  lingaistic  eharactar  of  tha  beok  to  noat 
decisive  for  its  authenticity.  In  the  fir«t  instance, 
the  language  in  it,  l>y  turns  Hebrew  and  AraiuLcau,  is 
particularly  remarkable.  In  that  respect  tlic  book 
bears  a  dosa  aaalogy  to  that  of  iusrm.  The  author 
mart  oaittdnly  hava  baaa  oqQally  eoareVBaat  with  both 

laniriia;^es — an  attainment  exactly  suited  to  a  Hebrew 
living  in  the  exile,  hut  nut  in  the  least  so  to  an  author 
in  tba  Uaccabiean  age,  when  the  Hebrew  had  long 
since  ceased  to  ba  a  living  Isngaaga,  aad  had  been 
supplanted  by  tba  Arammm  ▼amacnlar  dialect.  Tha 
Hebrew  in  Daniel  l>ear'',  moreover,  a  very  great  affin- 
ity to  that  in  the  other  later  Uxilis  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  has,  in  particular,  idioms  in  common  with 
Ezekiel.  Tha  Azamaic,  alsoy  in  the  book  differs  mat^ 
rially  from  ^  pnTatHng  dialect  of  tha  later  ChaUas- 
an  paraphrastic  ver^iorn  of  the  old  Teistament,  and 
lias  much  more  relation  to  the  idiom  of  the  book  of 
Ban.  Kor  to  tba  aieatioa  of  Greek  maslcal  instru- 
ments (iii,  5,  7, 10,  0""r>"'p,  KiOafM ;  (Tn/i/Jecrj ; 

h'pb'SiO,  trvft^via ;  ]'^^ri3DD,  ^aXnjifHoy),  for  these 
words  only  can  be  showa  to  ba  daitvad  flma  the  Oreak 

(De  Wi  tte,  riiiK  [>.  255  h.),  other  than  suit  iM;-  to  a 
time  wlu  n  thi-  intercourse  of  the  East  and  W  est  was 
already  c  hi  i  lerahle,  and  when  a  brother  of  Alcxus 
(B.C.  6OO-500)  hod  gained  distinction  "at  the  fiuthest 
end  of  the  world,  aiding  the  Babylonians"  (Ale.  Frag. 
3.3,  Bergk. ;  Brandis,  in  Delitzsch,  p  j:;  .  (F-  r  a  full 
view  of  the  criticism,  history,  aad  literature  of  the  book 
«f  Daatol,  saa  Staart'a  flwaanatapy.  p^STS-dM.) 

5.  There  is  no  Chaldee  trangldtion  of  Danii  1,  and 
the  deficiency  is  generally  accounted  for,  as  in  the  par- 
allel case  of  Ezra,  by  the  danger  which  would  have 
existed  in  such  a  case  of  confiMinding  tha  original  text 
wilktiio  paraphrase;  but,  oa the  other haad, tiw  whola 
hook  has  l>cpn  [lu'iH-^h'  i!  in  Ileltrew.  Kennicott  pre- 
pared a  special  commentary  on  the  Chaldee  portions 
(ed.  Schulzc,  HaL  ITU,  8fo){  aoaipw  Bird  (LKlmu, 
Lond.1845). 

Tha  Orsak  Taialaa  haa  aade^gona  dagdar  changes. 

At  an  early  time  the  Sept.  translation  was  suppl  intt^ 
in  the  Greek  Bildes  by  that  of  Theodotion,  which  in 
the  time  of  Jerome  was  generally  "  read  by  the  churdl> 
ea"  (e.  ftufit.  ii,  88;  i^ttf.  im  CoHm.).  This  changa, 
for  which  Jaraaa  waa  aaaUa  to  aacoBat  (Pnt/.  j» 
Vars.ltaa.),  niay  hava  baaa  outda  la  aaaaa^maoa  of 
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the  objoctions  wliirb  wpr<^  uracil  nj^^in^t  thf  corrupt '  tcr,  Gtnuinenets  of  Danitl  Cl.nnil.  1^02") ;  B.ixmann,  in 
Scpt>  text  in  controveniy  with  Jews  ami  heathen,  the  .S7wi.  u.  A'ri/.  1H*>;{,  iv  ;  ViiWi^i,  AuihnUi'-iiy  iMas- 
TIm  Sept.  version  was  certainly  very  unfaithful  (Je-  itl  (Cambr.  1864);  Bosanquei,  Insjiinttum  of  Ikmiti 
ffoOM,  /.  e.) ;  and  the  inflaence  of  Ori^ea^wbo  preferred  i  (Load.  1866) ;  ia  tba  Jitlk.  QfurU  Sm.  Oct. 

the  translation  of  Theodotion  (JeroOM  im  Dan.  iv,  6),  1IS4. 


was  jirolalily  i-(T»it  tual  in  brin>;in:c  al>out  the  sul^^tltu- 
tion  (^coiiip.  Cretlner,  Beilr.  ii,  'JOG  sq.).  In  the  count* 
of  time,  however,  the  ver»ion  iit'  Theodotion  was  inter- 
polated from  the  Sept.,  so  that  it  is  now  impoiaibU  to 
recover  the  orijjinal  text.  Ci>nip.  Wald,  Cura  in  hut. 
tfxtus  Ihni.  (I.ii--.  17s:>i.    S«-c  1)anif.i.,  Arot  kyi-hai. 


Other  spedal  exeg«lieal  vorlis  on  the  entire  book, 
or  prindpid  portions  of  it,  an  the  following,  of  which 
thiB  moat  important  ■>«  deaignated  by  an  aat«ruk  (*) 
praAsad:  IWioIa.'^,  '^^I'D  (s.  1.  ante  1480, 4to;  and  in 
thp  Kahl,.  Hil.lcs);  AUcheich,  V^rn  TSarn  (Safet, 


AUUtTiuNH  TO.    Meanwhile  the  ori(;inal  St>pt.  traini^la-  4to,  and  since);  Teitaak,  B'^'IPC^  DH^  (Ten. 


tion  passed  entirelr  out  of  nw,  and  it  was  supi>used  to 
have  been  lost  till  the  last  eentar}',  wlien  it  was  pablit>h' 
ed  at  Rome  from  a  Codex  CKitUtiau  {Daniel  tecmuhtm 
LXX.  .  .  .  K'ltna;,  1772,  od.  1'.  dp  Muijistri)''),  top'iheir 
with  that  of  Theodotion,  and  several  ill»>trative  e«- 
myt.  It  has  since  been  published  several  times  (ed. 
Iklichaelis,  Gottin((.  1774 ;  ed.  Segaar,  Utrecht,  1775 ; 
ed.  liahn,  Lpz.  18J6),  and  lastly  by  Tbchendorf  in  the 
second  edition  of  bis  S  ptu  iniiit  1-^)^1).  An<ith- 

er  recension  of  the  text  is  contained  in  the  Syro-IIcx- 
aplarie  TOaloo  at  Httao  (ad.  Bn^ittis,  17»») ;  but  a 
critical  comparison  of  the  ievanl  reoaaaioBa  ia  still  re- 
quired.   See  SKiTL'.\ai!iT. 

On  otbfr  iuicii-nt  vi  rsiuns,  see  blunter,  Spfc.  vertio- 
MM  Dan.  Cepticunan.  etc.  (Kom.  17b6) ;  Wald,  Utli.  d. 
Arah.  Utben.  d.  Dem.  On  Hdilnni'a  Aqitrtor.  xlv,  205 
aq.>.    See  Versions. 

G.  The  commentwies  on  Dastel  an  very  numerous. 
Tho«e  in  Hebrew  by  H.  .S^iudiah  Haj^.-aon  01  .M. 
Kasha  (f  11^5),  and  Aben  Exra  (f  c.  llti' ),  are  print- 
ad  In  tlw  gnat  Rabbinic  Biblaa  of  Bmnbcrg  and  otlwrs. 
Thnt  of  Abarbaocl  (f  c.  1507)  has  been  printed  separ- 
ately f.evcr:il  times  (Anist.  1647,  4to),  and  others  are 
enumerated  below.  Anmn,'  the  patri-tic  cimiinontji- 
ries  the  most  important  is  that  of  Jerome  (vol.  v,  cd. 
Higna),  who  nolieed  aapaeially  tlia  oibjectiona  of  Tor- 
pliyry  ;  aUo  those  of  ChrvsoBtdni  {Optra,  vi,  2-J8),  The- 
o<lors  t  (ii,  llU'iH  wj.,  ed.  Sthulzc;  interp.  Gal>io,  Kom. 
1502.  fol.),  and  Ephraom  Syrus  (0/>.  .^yr.  ii,  K-miuv. 
1740).  There  an  also  annotations  by  liupert  Tuitien- 
■it  (pven,  i,  fltO),  Thoa.  Aquinas  [rather  Thoo.  WaU 
laiuiaj  {Commmtnrii,  etc.,  Paris,  Krll.  fol.),  AlUrtus 
Magnus  {pperii,  viii),  and  Peter  the  Ar(  hdeacon  ( Mar- 
tene  and  Dorand's  CoUedio,  ix,  275).  Considerable 
fhigmcnta  nmain  of  the  commeotariea  of  Hippolytus 
(eollected  In  Mtgoa'a  action,  Pkria,  1U7)  and  Poly- 
chroniuH  Scr-ipt.  Vri.  .Vor.  Tn//.  vol.  i) ;  and  Jliii 

has  published  {il>.'\  a  catena  on  Daniel,  cont.iining 
fragments  of  Aiiollin  irius,  Athanasius,  ILisil.  Ku^ihius, 
and  many  others.  The  chief  nfonners,  Laither  (iiaa- 
tegung  d.  Proph.  Dm.  1530-1546;  Op.  Germ,  vl,  ed. 
WaIch).fEc.dampadin^  (fn  Dnn.  Ihrl  ,Iii  <,  n.i«il.  15.30), 
Melanctbon  {C'>mm.  in  D<in.  pr.-ph,  \'itt'mli.  l.>4.'(),  and 
Calvin  {PrirUct.  in  Dnn.  (lenevie.  ].>(>;{,  etc. ;  in  French, 
1665;  in  English,  Lond.l852-«),  wrote  on  Daniel;  also 
Joaehim  tlio  AldMt  (Von.  1519,  4to).  A  compariMm 

of  the  propkodao  of  Dsnlel  « ith  the  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse  (Newton,  On  ike  I'mphtcies,  l^mdon,  173o, 
4to)  opened  the  way  to  a  tnie  understanding  of  DarN 
Id.  Aaberlen(i>er /V«>|Mk.An».ii.if.(>jr'fl&irwiy./oA^ 
etc  Sd  ed.  Basel,  1857,  translated  into  Eagliali  from 
Hm  lat  ed.  by  S  ipliir,  1«.56, 12mo)  has  thrown  consid- 
erable lipht  upon  the  general  lonstruction  and  rela- 
tions of  tlic  book.  Comp.  H<it;i;  ui  n,  Weuaag.  «.  Erful- 
UutQt  i,  276  sq. ;  Barton,  Numbcrt  «f  DamU  tmd  John 
(Norw.  1766^;  Anon.,  Severn  prophetiad  Period$ 


ie08,4«e)t  Jay, EgfomHem  (GeneT.  VM, Mno ;  Land. 

1550,  8vo)  ;  Dnu  nnitcs,  Commmtnr'vis  {  M  irh.  1514, 
8vo);  '*Suanini,iu!«,  C'tmrnenlnrii  (Havn.  lo04~6«.>,  alfo 
1688, 2  vols.  f(d.) ;  Strig.  lius,  Condo  (I.ips.  1563, 1571, 
1572, 8vo) ;  Sclnccker,  ErkUlrung  (Jen.  1667, 1608, 4to); 
Wigand,  Erplicatio  (.Ten.  1571,  Erf.  1681,  8vo) ;  Bnl» 
linjitr,  HomiliT  (Tipir.  l.'iTH.  fol.);  VinXM9,CommenUi- 
Hi  (Conimb.  15»'2,  8vo;  V«  n.  1583,  4to;  Colon.  1587, 
Antw.  151)5,  8vo);  Pereiius,  Commtntant  (Rom.  1566, 
fol. ;  Lugd.  1588,  4to ;  1591,  1C02,  8vo ;  Antw.  1694, 
4to);  Heillirtmner,  Ijxi  communet  (Laoing.  1587, 8vo); 
Marti  Hiniis,  0'"i"i.  n/wri«.«  (Ven.  1588,  4to);  Kollock, 
CommeHUiriut  ^Ldinliurgb,  1591,  Hvo ;  Basil.  16i>4, 4to; 
Genev.  1596, 8vo;  1670, 4to);  Junius,  EsfoMo  (Hel- 
delb.  15SI8,  Genev.  1504,  4to);  Brougbton,  Aumalatitmit 
(in  Workt,  p.  164.  201 ;  in  Lat.  ed.  Boreel,  Basil.  1590, 
•Ito);  I'olunus,  (''■tiinitHtiiHut  I  H.lfil.  l.'iW,  4tO;  lOO", 
8vo);  Gesner,  Duputationtt  (Viteb.  IGOl,  4to;  IGO:, 
ir.ll,1688,8vo);  AfccMirHw  (ib.  1658,8vo);  Vcldina, 
Ctnnmentariut  (Antw.  160?,  Hvo) ;  Leyser,  CimwteiU» 
riuf  (in  C  jiarts,  Darmst.  and  Franc<^>f.  lt>09-10,  4to): 
WilUt,  Ihx'ipla  (Cantuar.  I<il0,  fol.);  Veld.  Comm>n- 
lariut  (Antwerp,  1611,  4to);  Sanctius,  ConuK«Hianiu 
(  Lut.'d.  161t,  fiu.);  Rbamelitts,  Atra;>A  r  ant  (Ker^Bb« 
ICir-.Kvn);  .^n^'elocrator,  ErUantnff  (Caiw],  lC38,4tO>: 
Alsted,  7n/Vittfn  (Herb.  1640,  4to) ;  l\\i\t,  Parapkrax 
(I.ondon,  ltM3,  4to);  r.rij,'htm;in,  AV/wiVion  (ib.  1644, 
4to);  Tarker,  EjjuMlion  (ib.  1646,  4to);  *Geier,  Prm- 
l<cH<ne$  (IJpa.  1667, 1684. 1^*7. 1'O?.  4to);  YaTCiiiai. 
Animadvrsin  (Kost.  1067,  -Ito);  Winpendorp,  Para^ 
phrn.<is  (I.iv.l.  Ii"i74,  lOO,  Svo) ;  .lun;;m!inn,  CVmrno*. 
tar'iuf  ( (  «-s.  16>*1, 4t())  ;  Moore,  Pj^i-  rid'  n  (Locd.  It"*!, 
4to):  Antwen  (ib.  1684,  4to);  Suffilemcnt  (ib.  1660, 
4t.>);  JMet  (lb.  1<8»,  4Id);  Bekker.nt^^fN^e  (Aaiat. 
lOH.  liWR,  4to) ;  Meissncr,  Anmrrhinren  (Hnmb.  1C95. 
12ino);  .\n«>n.,  Kr]>laiiatum  (I>on<l.  17<>o,  r.'mot ;  Kirk- 
hedere,  Prudnmus  (Ijovm.  1710,  J^voi;  Wtlls,  JI-'p. 
etc.  (Lood.  1716, 8vo) ;  Friderici,  Damd  tt  yut  ntfiri- 
imi  (Lps.  1716, 4to) ;  Massma,  StMm  (Qua^lk  1719. 
4to);  Mi>  ha.  li?.  .If/rto^a/  W.'  (TI;il.  1720.  4f<');  Peter- 
sen,  Sinn,  »  l( .  (  I"-  »<l  1'-'".  ■*'");  Koch.  .tn/Tyun^ 
(Lcmg.  1740,  4to'i :  Venema.  DiufTlittufu  i  ( l.<  id.  174,% 
1752,  17G8,  4to);  Petri,  Zaklm  DameU  (Offenb.  1768. 
Hvo) ;  Rook,  Atuiegwig  (Lpi.  1771, 6vo;  tr.  falo  Eb(1. 
Edinb.  ]f»ll ,  Cvo) ;  llarenWr.,'.  )  •/  l':riing  (Bbnk'-n'-. 
and  Qucdlinb.  1773,  4to);  SMharlinUcrg,  Ammatlcr- 
lionet  (Lips.  1774, 8vo) ;  Segaar,  A  nimadvrrticmu  (t'tr. 
1 775, 8 vo) :  Amner,  £h«V,  etc  (Ixmd.  1776, 8vo) ;  Zeis. 
F.rkhinmg  (Dresd.  1777,  8vo) ;  Holber,  D.  Zeitm  m  d. 
Jt  iniebchen  W,  l.^aq.  (Frkf.  and  Lpz.  1777,  8vo) ;  WalJ. 
Cimr,  (Lips.  178.'!,  4lo);  Muller,  Animadvertiontt  (H*i- 
delb.  1786,  4to);  Luderwald,  Pniftatg  (Helmst.  17k:. 
8v.();  VollM»rtb,  Anmerkungen  (UaDOVar,  1788,  8vo); 
Anon.,  Briefe  ( in  litytr.ige  turn  Dmim  in  d.  ReL  pt. 
ix);  Kenunerich.  i'eUrt.  etc.  (TTelmst.  1791,  2  voU. 
8vo);  'Wintle,  .Vof«,  etc.  (Oxf.  1792, 4to;  I^nd.  1K>7, 


(Loud.  1790)  ;  WtV!<,  Th  - four  pro,  h,  tir  /  m/i/rr.  (Lon-        .  jggg^  g^^^  .  xhul*.  ErLLintnc,  (Schwerin  and 

""'^J"^         ''T  -^'"^'T  f /iT'^'''    WiMn.l797.8vo>:  •UerthoMt.  AViA/n/r,-;.  etc.  (Erhng. 
1846);  Klliott, //orrr  .lfK>r'//w/i,-,r  (Lond.  1H44);  Ire-  ^    „      ,    ,   .,  L,,^.,^  ,   .  «»  i  i 

ViQ*^Ren^«^tkep^e1ic  rM»o« o/XfcmW (Load.  1806,8vo)^en-Jachajab.bx-?n  (H.  Pbd.ppH.hn.eU 
1862);  Stuart,  HkOt  m  Prophecy  (Andor.  1844);  Det-  f  Dmm«,  1808, 4to  and  8vo) ;  Menken.  MonarckunhOd 
prrz,  D'inif  I  thr  Ap'><  ah/j,$e  nf  iht  0.  T.  f  Lond.  li-*:^.  rHrem.  1S09,  8vr,);  Frere,  Cornbtntil  Hr-r.  etc  (LotJtl. 
hvo).  See  lii-.VKLATio.v.  Amonij  subsidi:irj-  w  ork>  iHl.'i.Hvo);  <Iric!*inger,  ^fwicA/ (Stnttg.  :ind  Tub.  18K'>. 
additional  to  the  alxivo  mav  bo  named  lUeek,  W'eistiiff.  Hvo) ;  Girdleatone,  Ob$ermtioni  (Oxfortl,  1820,  8vf))  ; 
M  i>.  (is  the  Jakr^/.  Dtidtckt  TkeoL  1860, v);  Wal- 1  Bleak, Kec^aMW  M.Zmek(jMthtTkeolt>g.Zattekr.  fiwi. 
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18SS,  lii);  WlliM,  DiMTfMiMW  (Oandla,  tm,  Svo>; 

IiA'in^'.  IHte<ntr$f  {CA&i^^.  1«26,  2  vol*.  I'imo);  Kirms8, 
Commrnt<itio  (Jen.  1>*2H,  -Ito);  *Uoscnmuller,  Scholia 
(Lips.  1832, 8vo) ;  •Hivcrnick,  CommtiUar  (Hamburg, 
1832,  Hva) ;  Joittele?,  bx-sn,  etc.  (Vienna,  1835,  8vo) ; 
CoXyUctur<s  (^Uind.  l»:il.'N'.  Y.  IH30,  12mu);  'Len- 
gerke,  Aufkffuny  (Konigsl).  IKl.'),  f<v«) ;  Tyno,  £luci- 
datkm  (Londoo,  1838, 8vo};  Fwrquhanoo,  IlbiUnUimu 
(Loadon,  18S8, 8tro) ;  OauMl,  tdtOmm  (Lradon,  1840, 
12iiin) ;  Mill  ?,  I.fcturti  (ih.  1840-1, 2  vols.  12nio) ;  Fol- 
Boin,  Inttrprriiition  (Iloston,  18-12,  ritnoi;  Cluiso,  lie- 
morfa  (il».  1844,  8vo) ;  Georiijc  (Duke  of  Main iaiitt-r), 
3%iMi4//>aiM/(Lond.l»16,8vo);  Wood,  Lec/tim  (ib. 
1847,  ISnw);  JaooM,  yA.  i  of  KinkSdilt  Ukn,  «tc. 
(Ikrl.  1847,  8vo);  Harrison,  OutliiM  (H'arburt.  Ijtrt. 
London,  1849,  8vo);  •Stuart,  C<>fnmMi/<jry  (Bost.  18o0, 
8to);  *Baniea,  Notea  (N.  Y.  1860,  12m<.) ;  •Hitzit;. 
£rldanntg{L^i.VihO,ivo)\  Gumming, X<K<Kre« (Loud. 
1850, 8rn) ;  RamsnT,  KijHuUion  (London,  1658,  Itno) ; 
Oslwn,  D  tnifl  VeAffd  (N.  Y.  iHSfi,  12rao) ;  MiiK'nin, 
Xotes  iur  D.  (Par.  ixfi],  8vi>);  7.hnAv\,VnteT$uchun;ifn 
(Basle,  1861,  8to);  BolUmj,  TniMhition  (Lond.  1803, 
4t») ;  FuMy,  Lttimt  (new  edition,  London,  1865, 4to) ; 
ShrawebaiT,  iVoM  (Edlnb.  1865,  8ro);  Cowlee,  Com' 
menUtry  (N.  Y.  18C7,  12mo) ;  RranieUUd,  Ermm^ 
(Berl.  Vm,  8to).    See  I'iiopuets. 

DAVnu,  ArocKTPRAt  AoDmoini  to,  i.  c.  piece* 
ilnud  In  the  Greek  tnnaUtion^,  hut  not  in  tlie  lleltrcw 
text.  See  DkiterivCakonu  au.  The  most  imj'or- 
taiit  of  ttu'sf  adilitions  ere  omtaiinMl  in  the  Ap^tcrA-j/ha 
of  the  English  Bible  under  the  titles  of  The  Song  of 

(Dan.  xii!\  ami  Tht  /littory  of  .  .  .  Bd tmd  tkt Drag- 
on (Dan.  xiv).    See  Apockytha. 

L  Tkelr  CkaraeUr. — 1.  The  first  of  theae  piecea  is 
faMorponlMl  into  tb«  nunthre  of  Duiiol.  Aikor  the 
tfiTCO  eonfteion  i««re  thrown  into  the  ftamaoe  (Thm. 
iii,  ^.'"i,  Azaria'  i'«  rfprcjifnt^^il  ;is  (ir.iying  to  God  for  <le- 
livprim  e  (Song  of  the  thrcd  (."hildren,  .V22);  and  in 
answer  tho  IBgalof  the  Lord  shields  them  from  the 
fin  which  oommmi  thoir  oaomiM  (28-27),  whoraapoD 
**tlM  <hne,  M  oat  of  one  montli,**  nbe  a  tritinpluint 
iontt  (29-6^<),  of  which  a  chief  f«rt  C.'.a  *i<i)  hris  lu  cn 
need  ai  e  hymn  {Jirwdu-Ur)  in  the  Christian  Church 
aince  the  fourth  century  {Rufin.  Ap<>l.  ii,  .Vj;  comp. 
ConaL  ToUt.  iv,  Can.  14>  Like  eerenl  similar  frag- 
ment*, the  chief  parts  of  thia  com  position  are  given  nt 
the  en<l  of  the  P-«altt<r  in  the  .Mcxandrinc  MS.  a«  st  p- 
arate  psalma,  under  the  titles  of  "The  Prayer  of  .Xza- 
>1m**  and  "Tha  Hymn  of  our  Fathers;"  and  a  similar 
arrangement  occurs  in  other  Greek  and  Latin  psalter?. 

2.  The  two  other  pieces  appear  more  distinctly  as 
appc-ntlicos,  nnd  Mffi-r  no  mmhI  l.incc  of  foniini;  part  of 
the  original  text.  The  llisf  -tij  of  Susannah  (or  The 
Jmijmmt  of  Damrl)  is  p-nc rally  found  at  the  bejrin- 
alag  of  the  book  (Gr.  MSS.  Vet.  L.at.),  though  it  also 
occurs  after  the  12th  chapter  (\'ulf?.  ed.  Compl.).  The 
nUt'^ry  nf  Bd  ittul  thf  Dragon  U  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  tMKik,  and  in  the  Si'pt.  vor^iion  it  bears  a  special 
iMadlnff  as  "/>«r/  of  the  Prophecy  t^lfeMhJb"  (<r 
Wpo^fjrfuiv  A^i  ■Jcni-oi'/i  viov  'Itjfiov  tK  r»jc^i''^'lc  Atri)- 

II.  Their  Currency.  —  The  additions  are  found  in 
both  the  Greek  texts — the  .Sept.  and  Theodotion — in 
the  Old  Latin  and  Vnlfata,  andla  the  ozisting  Syriac 

and  Anbie  Terttknu.    On  tiie  olW  band,  Aere  Is  no  |  ed  bb  canonical  by  the  Roman  Church,  but  the  only 


Hobrov  Mbl*  (Pnef.  As  Am.),  and,  fnrtaad  of  any 

coininentary  of  hi*  own,  adds  shortly  OriKcn's  remarks 
"on  the  fuMos  of  Ikd  and  Susainia"'  {Ci>mm.  in  Dan. 
xiii.  1).  In  a  sitiiilar  manner,  he  notices  shortly  the 
Song  of  the  three  Chiltlren,  "lest  he  aboold  ao«m  to 
have  «v«ilookod  It**  (Gmm.  la  flan.  IB,  0). 

III.  Thtir  /Vnmfion.  ■  Vririi>iiH  ootijecturcs  ha%*e 
iHsen  ni.ule  a.s  to  the  origin  of  tho  additiims.  It  has 
been  supjioscd  that  thi-y  were  derived  from  Aramaic 
originals  (De  Watte,  ii,  2,  Kap.  8,  gives  the  ar< 
(Cumanta  at  lengUi),  bat  the  intrieata  eridesee  is  whol- 
ly insufficient  to  estatdish  the  point.  Tho  <  h  irartrr 
of  the  additions  themselves  indicates  ratlitT  llu:  liand 
of  an  Alexandrine  writer;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  traoalator  of  Daniel  wrought  up  tnditioits  which 
were  already  enncnt,  and  appended  tbani  to  bis  work 
Ccomp.  Frit.r'i  he.  />";.  flnwU).  zti  den  .ijiok.  t.  121). 
The  aljniiitn«  s-i  of  iln-  narrative  in  Daniel  furni.siud 
an  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the  prayer  and 
hymn;  and  the  atoiy  of  the  Dragon  seems  lika  a 
strange  exagfieratlott  of  ttia  reeord  of  the  delhranmoa 
of  Daniid  (li^n.  vi"),  whii  h  may  iiatur.tllv  have  formed 
the  bopi>  of  ditlV  rent  legends.  >'or  is  it  ditlicult  to  see 
in  the  history  of  Susanna  a  pointed  allusion  to  the 
name  of  the  propbat,  tboogh  the  nanativa  may  not  be 
wholly  fletWoot. 

The  Sept.  appears  to  ho  the  orifrinal  source  from 
which  all  the  cxistin;;  rccnnsions  of  the  fragments 
were  derived  (comp.  ]i">\y.  /ir  f.ill.  t-Tt.  p.  583).  The- 
odotion seems  to  have  done  little  more  than  tranacrihe 
the  Sept.  text,  with  inipnivenonta  In  style  and  lan> 
gtiair<%  which  are  considerably  proater  in  the  api>fTidfd 
narratives  than  in  the  Song  inrori>orated  into  the  ca- 
nonical test.  Thus,  while  the  history-  of  Susanna  and 
Bel  and  tba  Dragon  contain  large  additions  which 
complcta  wad  embellish  the  story  (e.  g.  Hist.  Sua.  15- 
IX :  21 ;  J4-87;  46,  47,  ¥.\  50;  Hel  and  Dr.  1.  9-13; 
EicJjhurij,  p.  481  sq.),  the  text  of  the  Song  is  little  more 
than  a  n  potition  of  that  ef  the  SepL  (<^nip.  De  .Ma- 
gistris,  D  inii  l,  etc.  p.  254  sq. ;  Eichliom,  EMnt.  in  dcr 
.\pokryph.  Sckriff.  p.  422  sq.).  The  I'olyglot-Syiiac, 
Arabic,  and  I>atin  vi-r^i  •n«  am  drrived  from  Theodo- 
tion, and  the  Hexaidur-Syriac  from  the  Sept.  (Eich- 
horn,  p.  430,  etc.). 

The  atoriao  of  Bel  and  Soamna  itoaived  Tariovs  eB> 
bellbhmentB  In  later  timea,  which  tiiroir  some  light 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were  originally  com- 
jx)«ed  (comp.  (Jrigen,  Lp.  ad  Afrie.  §  7,  8 ;  Borhart, 
Ilitroz.  iii,  3 ;  Eichhom,  p.  4 16,  etc.),  just  as  the  change 
which  Thaodotion  intiodttced  bito  the  narratiTa  of  Bel, 
to  give  some  consistency  to  the  facta,  {tlostratea  die 
rationalizing  [iroci-^t  t!irou;;h  which  tlic  lfi;oiid»  pa.*scd 
(comp.  Dclitzsch,  A  Hab  icuci  vitd  et  «liil< ,  IHI  t).  It 
is  thus  useless  to  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  historic 
foundation  which  lies  below  tiia  popular  tnwlitioaa; 
for,  though  the  stories  cannot  be  re|!arded  as  n«re  fiu 
hies,  it  ia  evident  that  a  moral  purpose  determined  the 
shape  which  they  assumed.  A  later  age  found  in 
them  traces  of  a  deeper  wladom,  and  to  Christian  com- 
meatirton  Susanna  appaned  as  a  type  of  the  true 
Church  tempted  to  infidelity  by  Jewish  and  pagan 
ftdvcrs'aries,  and  lifting;  up  her  voice  to  G<m1  in  the 
mid"!  of  jieryccution  (Ilipjwl.  In  Siuana.  p.  689  sq., 
ed.  Mignc). — Smith,  s.  v. 

y.  TVir  .S^Mtnioiunass.— These  addenda  an  ncaid- 


cviilcnce  that  they  ever  foniu'd  part  of  tl;.'  llelirrw 
text,  and  they  were  originally  wantint:  in  the  Syriac 
(Fdychronius  ap,  Mai,  Script.  VcU.  Nov.  C'>fl.  i,  p.'  11.?, 
says  of  the  hymn  expressly  ov  ninn  iv  role  'Efipdi- 
roic  V  »>'  '"'C  i.'i';iinroic  l^tfl^'O'i)-  FlOTI  the  Sept.  and 
VuI  .;ato  the  frapnents  passe<l  into  common  us*-,  and 
they  are  commonly  quoted  by  Greek  and  Latin  Cithers 
as  parts  of  Daniel  (Clem.  Alex.  Erl.  praph.  I;  Origen, 
fy.  ad  Afrie. ;  Tertull.  de  Pudic.  17,  etc.),  but  rejected 
by  those  who  adhered  to  the  Hebrew  canon.  Jerome, 
la  pMtknlar,  eallad  attantioB  to  theb  absaiiea  ftem  the 


eviiliui.  c  th  it  can  bo  adduced  for  this  authority  being 
attached  to  them  is  the  fact  of  tlu  ir  existence  in  th<> 
Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  other  versions,  and  their  quotation 
by  the  early  Church  fathers.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  arguments  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  fact  of  their  non-existence  in  tlic  Iloh.  text  and 
the  earliest  Synac,  tho  weak  authority  of  the  Sept. 
(especially  in  the  l>ook  of  Daniel),  and  oooaaquently 
of  the  Vulg.,  which  is  based  npon  it,  and  the  general 
manner  in  which  these  fathers  refer  to  them.  Je- 
rome, indeed,  Unqnentfy  and  epenlj-ridlcQlee  their  ab- 
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Bunl  legends ;  and  tlu  ir  own  contradictions  are  suffi- 
cient to  stamp  them  lu  spurious  upon  their  very  face. 

See  Jodppon  ben  (ionon  (ed.  Breithaupt,  Goth,  et 
Lips.  1710),  p.  84;  Wbitaker,  DiipiUaHon  cm  Scripture 
(Parker  Society  ed.),  p.  76  »q. ;  Du  Pin,  History  of  the 
Canon  (Lnmlnii,  l<V.n»),  p.  I  J  xij.,  117  wj. ;  Arnold,  C'oii*- 
maUary  on  Apoctyp/tn;  Zunz,  GoltetdientiHchat  Kor- 
Iri^ge,  p.  122;  Herzfeld,  aeschieke  der  limei,  p.  817; 
GrStz,  Getch.  der  Juden,  iii,  S08 )  Ewald,  6>.f('A.  Itrael, 
iv,  657  sq. ;  Fritzscbe,  Exfff.  Handb.i,  111 ;  I)  iviiison, 
Ti-zi  of  tht  0.  T.  p.  9TC.  Sec  Soxo  of  tue  tiikke 
HOLY  Cuiu>BBM ;  Sdsa^ima,  Uistobt  OF ;  Dbstbdo- 

nOK  OV  DsL  AMD  TBB  DBAOOX,  HtOTOKT  OT. 

3.  (Sept.  ^avti)\.)  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Ithn- 
mar,  who  returned  from  the  exile  in  the  time  of  "  Ar- 
tixtTM  s  '  (I"/r.i  viii,  2).  B.C.  409.  He  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  priest  Daniel  who  joined  in  the  cov- 
enant drawn  op  by  N«btiBbb  (N«h.  x,  6),  B.0. 410. 
He  has  been  confounded  with  the  prophet  in  tho  apoc- 
ryphal addenda  to  tlie  Sept.  (Uan.  xiv,  1,  .Sept.,  not 
Tlii  o'lotion),  where  he  is  culled  "a  priest  by  the  name 
of  Daniel,  the  aon  of  Abdji"  (Jtrmne,  Pn^aL  im  Ikm- 
ieLy. 

Daniel  the  Stylite  was  born  near  Samosata 
•bout  A.D.  410,  and  died  near  Consbmtinople  al>out 
490.  He  entered  a  monastery  at  twelve,  and  dctcr- 
mlnad  in  middle  life  to  iniitato  Simeon  the  Stylite  (q. 
r.\  In  461  be  fixed  Mmidf  on  a  pillar  on  the  height 
called  Anapla,  near  Constantinople,  and  exposed  him- 
self there  day  and  night.  It  is  aaid  that  be  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  was  at  laet  eeooited  to  heaven 
by  the  aagelal  Ue  ia  celebimted  aa  •  aalnt  in  the 
Greek  and  Bomu  ehmdifla,  Dee.  ll^Bntler,  Lket  of 
Ike  Saints,  Dec.  11. 

Daniel,  bishop  of  Wineheater, «  monk  in  the  con- 
wnt  of  Malmeabaiy,  was  tnbed  to  fbe  aee  of  Wfnehes- 

ter  in  705,  The  convent  fnnn  whi-nre  tame  Hunifacc, 
the  apofltle  of  Germany,  was  situati-d  in  hi»  diocese, 
and  Daniel  himself  strongly  encoumged  Boniface  in 
hia  resolation  of'pieaching  the  Qoapel  on  the  Contip 
nenl.  He  gave  Um,  on  the  oocaaton  of  hb  first  Jour* 
ney  to  Rome,  two  letters  of  introduction,  one  nil<!res8«d 
to  all  CliristiauK,  kings,  and  bishops  (i-pitt.  //.  eJ.  Wurdt- 
mm,(j).l),and  another  to  Gregory  II,  which  has  been 
loet.  He  remained  la  relation  with  Boniface,  and  sus- 
talned  him  hy  Us  advice,  laatraetions,  and  sympathy 
(ep.  B.  ep.l1  1 1).  In  721  bo  andcrtoolc  a  pilg^ima^;e  to 
.  Kome,  and  un  his  return  furnished  to  Uede  the  sources 
of  his  history  of  the  Icingdom  of  Weseex,  as  the  latter 
Umeelf  atatee  in  hia  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  of^e  An- 
glo-Sexona.  Having  beoome  blind,  be  renonnced  his 
charge,  and  returned  to  tho  convent  of  ilalniesbtiry, 
where  he  died  in  745  or  746.  The  four  letters  men- 
tioned aljovc  are  all  that  remains  of  bis  writings ;  the 
4).  14,  by  WOrdtwein,  is  also  to  lie  found  in  Baronius 
A.D,  7S4.~Henog,  ReaUEncyklop.  s.  v.  j  Wright,  Bi- 
tgrnphicn  IMeraria  (Anglo-Saxon  rcriod),  p.  292  sq. 

Dan'ite  (Hob.  always  with  the  article  hnd-Dani', 
^J^n;  Sept.  o  Adv,  Adv,  o't  Aavirai;  A.  V.  "  Dan- 
ttM,"Jadg.xiii,2;  xviii,l,ll;  1  Chron. xii, 35 ;  "of 
Dan,"  Jadg.  zviii,  80),  a  BMmber  of  the  tribe  of  Dam 
(q.T.). 

Dan-ja'an  (Heb.  but  once  and  with  n  local  ap- 
pended, Da'mak  Ka'an,  ;  Sept.  Savti^dv  rai 
OMdy  T.  r.  Aavtapiiv  ral  loi  i'frv;  Vulg.  Dan  stives- 
Mi)^  a  place  named  only  in  '2  Sam.  xxiv,  6  as  one  of 
the  points  visited  by  Joab  in  toidag  the  oensna  of  the 
people.  It  occurs  after  Gilead,  between  **tbe  land  of 
Tabtim-hodahi"  and  Zidon,  and  tberoforo  may  have 
lieen  somewhere  in  tho  direction  of  Dan  (Laish),  at 
the  Nouroes  of  the  Jordan,  llw  IWding  of  the  Alex- 
•ndrian  Sept.  and  of  the  Vulg.  was  evidently  ir;'  'i, 
Dan-jfiar,  th<  nenieet  translation  of  which  is  "Dan  in 
the  wo(d."  This  reading  i<t  approved  bv  Ocscnius 
iTkes.  Ihb.  p.  saSX  Md  agrees  with  the  weU-wooded 


character  of  the  conntrv  about  Tel  eUKaX.  See 
Daph.ne.  Font  {fltb.  ^amhpdrterbuck,  p.  803)  ooa- 
peres  Dan-jaaa  with  Baatjaan,  a  Pbmrieian  divhiity 

whose  name  is  found  ou  CDine.  Tlirnin-^  fu_,'^f  ■^fs  that 
Jaon  was  originally  Loiati,  the  b  liaving  fallen  away, 
and  p  hairing  bem  enbstftotod  fbr  «}  (£zry.  ffJML 
on  Sam.  p.  257).  There  seem;*  im  m.iwn  for  doubting 
that  the  well-known  Dax,  or  Lesbcm,  is  intended.  We 
have  no  recoid  «f  any  other  Dan  in  the  north,  aad 
oven  if  this  wwe  not  the  cose,  Dan,  as  the  accepted 
northern  limit  of  the  nation,  was  too  important  a  place 
to  e.*capc  menlian  in  such  a  list  as  that  in  the  text. 
Dr.  Schultz,  however,  the  late  Prussian  consul  at  Je- 
rusalem, discovered  an  ancient  aite  called  Daman  or 
Danjfoi,  in  tho  mountains  above  Khan  en-Nakiin, 
south  of  Tyre,  which  be  proposes  to  Identiiy  with  Doa- 
Jaon  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  808),   Smith,  a. 

Dan'nah  (TIeb.  Dannah',  iTJ?,  prob.  murmurvljff 
but  FQrst  thiniw  lowljfi  Sept.  Pawd  r.  r.  'Pfvyd,  eH> 

dentfy  bgr  mistalM  of  1  for  n ;  Yolg.  ItawMiX  •  b 

the  mnnntiiti<<  of  Jndah,  mentioned  between  Socoh 
and  Kirjnth-niinah  (Josh,  xv,  49),  and  evidently  lying 
in  the  grouji  ^nuth-we8t  of  Hebron  (Keil,  Comaicaf.  tak 
loc.);  possibly  tha  aiodera  etf-XDftoAcrqidk,  a  eoospiea- 
ous  village  on  tin  bms  weat  of  Wady  eVKhnlQ,  con- 
sisting of  stone  hovels  with  remains  of  older  struc- 
tures, and  surrounded  by  a  fine  gracing  region  (Hol- 
inson,  AMorcAes,  i,  SO^.'sil).  Knobel  (£xe^.  Uandb. 
in  loc.)  laggeata  the  site  TtmdOf  bnt  this  ia  prohablj 
that  or  tha  andent  Taaoab. 

Dannhaner,  CoNtui>,  a  Lutheran  divine,  wu bant 
in  the  Braii^u  1608^  and  studied  at  the  ualvenillw 
of  HaHnrg,  Alldoif,  aad  Jona.   In  lOSO  be  beemae 

professor  of  eloquence,  and  later  of  tin  i  lnpy  nt  Stra- 
bnri.',  where  aLm  in  16.38  he  became  pastor  of  the  Cs- 
thctlral  church.  He  died  in  16G6.  Dannbauer  was  a 
learned  theologiaa,  and  an  aaraest  Lutheran  contro* 
vertist  against  Romanism  aad  Syncretism  (q.  v.).  For 
an  account  of  his  numerous  writinpi,  sec  Tholuck, 
Akademisches  Leben  d.  17  JaArkumierts,  sec.  xvii.  p. 
274 ;  and  Tholoak's  article  fat  HseaoR  ftaf  asryHyi 
six,  386. 

Dante  (properly  DtriiANTK)  Alighierl,  one  of  the 
grcutest  Chri<ttian  poets  of  all  times,  and,  on  accooBt 
of  bis  views  of  religion  and  the  Church,  teneiaUy 
counted  among  Oa  fbreranBeri  of  tlie  Relbrmadon  ef 

the  sixteenth  century.  Tie  was  liorn  at  Florence  May 
8, 1265;  according  to  others,  51  ay  27,  12»;3.  He  !.taci- 
ied  philosophy  at  the  onivorsities  of  Ik)logn.a  and  Pad- 
ua; later,  when  an  exile,  he  devoted  himself  to  tlie 
study  of  philosophy  at  mia.  Aeeerding  to  •  stal»« 
ment  of  Boccaccio,  ho  also  vi*itod  England.  In  hii 
youth  Dante  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  hia 
native  city,  and  in  1300  was  for  two  months  one  of 
its  two  /Priori.  In  the  party  strifii  between  the  iVeri 
( BUwIa),  Oa  mieonditlottal  adlierenta  of  tiie  pope,  aad 
the  ni  tnrhi  (^^^litos),  whn  rnthrr  ^^yinpathize'l  with 
the  (Ihiltellines,  Dante  was  one  of  the  Icidinj;  men  of 
tho  btter.  His  p.irty  sent  him  to  Homo  to  counteract 
the  plans  «f  the  Neiri,  who  had  implored  the  aid  of 
BonUbee  Tin.  The  pope  Indaoed  Cbarlea  of  yakii^ 
brother  of  Philip  IV  of  France,  to  go  to  Fl  ir.iice  to 
make  peace.  Ch.  rles  recalled  the  exiled  chiefs  of  the 
Itianchi,  and  gave  np  the  ho.i-io^  and  the  property  of 
the  Neri  to  plundering.  Many  of  tha  proaiineat  nma 
of  the  party,  among  them  Daate,  w«t«  baaistwd. 
Dante  never  ."aw  his  native  city  apiin,  nnd  his  gub»f- 
quent  life  was  very  unsettletl.  After  tho  Lost  nnsao- 
cessful  attempt  of  the  "Whites"  to  re-enter! 
ho  probably  left  Italy  iiar  Paxil.  When 
Henry  Til  marebad  agtlaat  Rome,  Dante  trroto  ca» 
thusiastic  letters  in  favor  of  the  pt:i|v  ror  .igain^t  tb« 
pope.  It  is  thought  Hi.it  his  work  iJe  oy  narrkin  wo* 
compiled  at  the  same  timf^.  The  death  of  the  emperor 
disappointed  his  lost  liope.  llie  last  years  of  his  li£a 
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were  sport  at  Bavenn*,  whm  pilnM  CMdo  Hofidlo 
Pol«nU  WIS  U>  Mtraa. 

Tbe  first  powatfu  liifla«nee  wMdi  iwdKind  In  fclm 

the  poetical  inspiration  was  the  love  which  at  the  age 
of  nios  yean  he  concuiveii  fur  Keutricc  I'ortinart,  then 
«||^  fitn  old,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  citizen.  How 
para,  duttto,  and  tender  thia  loro  wtm  ia  taatifiad  bgr 
Us  first  work,  the  Vila  iVuoeo,  wMeli  was  fmbllaliM 
about  inno,  aiid  consists  of  a  cdlli  rtii>n  nf  ]«)cms,  all 
having  reference  to  his  first  love  (in  -t  cilition  l>y  Mar- 
chese  Trivukio,  Milan,  1827).  15<atricc  died  early 
(1290)  aa  the  wife  of  the  knight  Simone  de  Bardi,  and 
a  few  years  after  her  d«-ath  Dante  married  a  lady 
name<i  (iiinma.  of  thi-  ]io\verful  house  of  Donati,  li_v 
whom  he  had  five  or  six  children.  A  fruit  of  the  phil- 
oaophical  stodies  In  which  he  sought  consolation  for 
the  death  of  Beatrice  was  the  Convilo  (Banquet),  which 
was  to  consist  of  15  trattati  and  14  eamone,  of  which, 
however,  only  4  trattati  and  three  camrtw  wan  flu* 
isbcd  G>c8t  edition  by  Trirolxio,  Milan,  1826). 

But  the  great  work,  which  liM  settled  m  all  flw 
agc!4  the  reputation  of  Dante  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Christian  poets,  is  his  immortal  Commedia,  or,  as  it 
was  stiti-^oiu'  iitly  called,  the  Diviri  i  Commedui,  writ- 
ten in  tene  rime,  and  consisting  of  100  cantoif  of  which 
the  flnt  Is  fntrodnctory  to  the  foUowIng  vMonst  and 
83  are  devoted  to  Hell  (/n/<mo),  Purgatory  {Purijato- 
rk>),  and  Paradise  {ParoffUo)  each.  "The  |x>tt  is 
conducted  first  by  Vir^'il,  the  representative  of  human 
reason,  throii|;h  bell  and  porgatoiy,  and  then  by  Be- 
•triee,  the  MpnsMitatf of  fwdsmm,  tad  tanaaj  hj 
St.  T^emard,  through  the  several  heavens,  wlicre  he 
l>fhoKl9  the  triune  G«l.  Hell  is  repre^entt  d  in  the 
poem  as  a  funnel-shaped  hollow,  formed  of  grndually 
oontractiog  eircloB,  tha  lowest  and  narrowest  of  which 
to  nt  fho  «tfCh*s  centre.  Pargatorj'  is  s  mountain 
risin;!  "filitary  from  the  ocean  on  tliat  f-ido  of  the  earth 
that  is  opiK)9ite  to  us:  it  is  divided  into  terraces,  and 
its  top  is  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  fin^t  atKMlo  of 
man.  Fxom  this  th«  poot  aacends  through  tho  seven 
pfadMtarjr  beavms,  tih*  baavaa  of  Cbe  fixed  stan,  and 
the  'primnni  mobile,'  to  tho  empyrean,  or  fixe'l  xvnt 
of  Gttd.  In  all  parts  of  tho  region  thus  traverse!  there 
arise  conversations  with  noted  personages,  for  tl.o 
BMMt  part  rwtntly  daeaaaad.  At  one  time  tiie  reader 
is  filled  wMi  the  deepest  aonmw,  at  another  wKh  hor- 
ror and  a%'ersion  ;  or  tlie  deepest  questions  of  the  then 
philoeophy  and  theology  aro  discassed  and  solved ; 
■ad  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  Italy,  with  the 
earmptions  of  Chnreh  and  Stated  are  depicted  with  a 
BoUe  Indignation'*  (Chambers).  Tbe  conTwraations 
contained  in  the  rHi-hm  Commrdid  pve  a  full  expose 
of  moat  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
fdigioa.  The  creation  of  the  world,  the  fall  of  angels 
aad  man,  and  tiM  atonamanti  ara  tnated  of  with  great 
Mneas.   The  doctrine  that  salmtlon  can  be  ftnnd  In 

faith  in  Christ  alone  is  repeatedly  ir-si^tcd  on.  Tho 
poet  in  many  places  complains  of  the  moral,  social, 
and  political  dcu'encrncy  of  the  time,  and  of  the  cor- 
fvption  of  the  Cluirch  and  the  papal  see.  He  violent- 
ly inveighs  apiinst  indulgences  and  the  fklso  ven- 
eration of  ?aiiit-s,  A^taiiit^t  the  ])refrri'nrc  given  to  the 
decrebils  of  the  popes  over  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
thmsta  three  popes  in  succession  into  heU.  A  thor- 
ongh  reformation  of  the  Church  in  head  and  membera 
is  expected,  not  from  tbe  pop«s,  but  from  the  emperors, 
"l  iftv-fwo  yc-ir'i  after  the  poet's  death,  the  repablic 
of  Florence,  at  tho  instigation  of  Boccaccio,  set  apart 
an  annual  sum  for  pabUc  lectures  to  explidq  tbe  Di' 
VMM  Comedff-  to  tbe  people  in  one  of  the  churches,  and 
Boccacdo  himself  was  npp<iinted  first  lecturer.  The 
ex.iniplo  was  imitated  in  sever. il  nther  places  in  Italy. 
The  worits  of  these  men  are  among  the  earliest  ooni' 


aOtion  at  Milan  (1478) ;  the  first  Aldine  edition  (150!) ; 
the  first  Craacan  edition  (1695) ;  that  of  Volpi  (1727) ; 
of  Teiilnrl  CITW);  of  Lombardi  (1791).  and  with  addi- 
tions and  illustrations  in  1815, 18'21,  and  lf<22 ;  of  Dio- 
nisi  (1795) ;  of  Ugo  Foscolo  (Ixtnd.  1H12-1843).  A  re- 
print of  the  Foligno  edition  above  mentioned,  togeUier 
with  thoae  printed  at  Jesi  (147S),  at  Blantua  (1472), 
and  at  Naples  by  Francisco  del  Tnppo  (al»out  1478), 
appeared  at  Londun  in  1»58  under  tiie  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Panizzi,  and  at  tlie  expense  of  Lord  Vernon** 
(Chambers).  Among  tbe  moat  recent  editioas  am 
those  by  Bianchi  (Florence,  5th  cd.  1857)  and  Knrl 
WItto  (Berlin,  1862,  4to  and  8vo\  The  last  is  regard- 
ed as  the  best  from  a  critical  point  of  view.  "  The 
Divina  Commtdia  has  been  translated  into  almost  all 
European  langnagea.  Twn  tiaaalatioaa  ef  the  whole 
into  I.Jitin  have  been  printed,  one  by  Carlo  d'Aquino 
(1728),  and  lately  l)y  i  uizza  (184*),  In  French  there 
are  a  number  of  tr^.ii-lntion.'i  both  in  prose  and  verse. 


The  earliest,  by  Orangier,  in  1696,  is  still  the  nearest 
to  the  atl|^nal  In  liMRn,  hot  none  fa 

man  traadaHona  are  nuiiii'r<",is.  and  t^uch  as  no  other 


is  geod.  The  Qer> 


modem  language  can  equal  in  faithfulness.  Kanne- 
giesscr  has  translated  the  whole  in  tho  measure  and 
rhyme  of  the  original  (Lsipsic,  1848, 4th  ed.);  prinoe 
Csnbeeqnendy  king]  Jdin  of  SazonyV  transladon  la 

said  by  some  to  be  the  best.  The  chief  English  trans- 
lations  are  Boyd's  (1785)  and  (,'ary's  (1814),  in  blank 
verse ;  Wright's  (1883),  in  triple  rhymes ;  Cayley's, 
in  the  original  ternary  rhyme  (the  /ysnio^  1861 ;  the 
Purffotorio,  186S ;  the  Parndiao  in  186^  with  a  volnma 
of  nott">  in  iH.'i.")  );  r>r.  ,T(ibn  Carlyle's,  the  Jnfemo,  in 
prose,  with  a  judicious  commentary  (1849);  Fred.  Pol- 
lock  s,  in  blanli  verse  (186^1)"  (Chamljcrs).  Tho  first 
complete  American  translation  is  by  Longfellow  (7Aa 
Jfaww  Cometfy  of  Dante,  Boston,  1867,  8  vols.).  ■ 

Of  the  other  works  of  Dante,  his  Ijitin  work,  De 
Monorchia,  written  in  the  interest  of  the  emperor 
s^'ainst  the  temporal  power  claimed  by  pope  Boniface 
VUI  over  all  secalar  rulers,  is  tha  snost  hnportaat. 
Dante  lahea  the  ground  that  both  power*,  tike  twa 
pwnrds,  have  been  directly  ordained  by  God  to  support 
each  other.  This  IxKjk  tjecame  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  the  papacy.  Pope  John 
XJlII  forbade  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  homed.  Tha 
JNsie  Mitre,  containing  the  seven  penitenlUl  psalma 
and  the  Creiln  in  tfizf  rin.i',  were  for  the  first  time 
published  iu  1762,  and  their  genuincne.^8  is  still  doubt- 
ed by  some. 

The  religtoBS  and  ecclesiastical  views  of  Dante  have 
been  tar  centuries,  and  still  are,  the  snlject  of  an  ani- 
mated controversy.  Matthias  Flacius  placed  him  in 
his  Catalogms  tettium  veritutit  erangtlicce  (1556),  and 
since  then  Protectant  writers  generally  have  claimed 
him  as  a  foremnner  of  tbe  Reformation,  or,  at  leaM, 
as  an  ardent  opponent  of  many  of  the  worst  corruf^ 
tiotis  prevalent  in  the  Papal  Church  during  the  Jliildlo 
.\^'es.  The  Jesuit  Ilarduin,  in  order  to  save  Dante 
fnini  the  charge  of  heresy,  ascribed  the  Dirina  Com' 
media  to  a  disdpb  of  Wickliffc ;  but  most  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  writers  (in  particular  the  Frenchmen 
Ozanam  and  Artaud  de  Montor)  muintuin  that  Dan- 
te, in  spite  of  bis  opposition  to  some  abuses  in  the 
Church,  was,  in  point  of  doctrine,  a  fidthfU  adherent 
of  the  Chnreh  of  Rome.  See  Baumgarten-Cmsius, 
De  Doetrma  Dantit  Aliptrii  theologica  (18.%)  ;  Aroux, 
Dante  kfritiqtif,  rtr<,hilii  nnnirr  i(  forvilitU  (Par.  lJ-54); 
Boissard,  Dimte  rivoltUumaairt  et  tocialiste,  mou  non 
hirHujut  (Paris,  1864). 

The  literature  on  the  life  and  the  works  of  Dante  Is 
immense.  The  first  who  wrote  a  critical  life  was  Pelll 
(17r>8),  after  whom  the  Italians  Diuni.'^i,  Orelli,  and 
Misserini  wrote  valuable  works.   Among  the  numer* 


mentaltee  on  Dante  that  we  possess.  The  wmbatof  I  ons  works  of  Oermany  on  the  sobjeet  we  mention  Aba» 


of  the  work  amounts  by  this  time  to  about  SOO. '  ken.  Tifitrngf  fiir  dns  Shtditim  der  ffditlieh-n  K'-mddit 
Only  a  few  deserve  notice.  They  arc,  that  printed  at  |  Dttntr't  (Ikrlin,  1826) ;  Schlosscr,  Dante-Studitn  (Lpa. 
FaltvBO In  l#>-4he  earUest  of  aU{  lha  NidohaatiiM 1 18W)i  Ratii,Mf0i «0ari3Me CFlkb.  1868);  Wagda^ 
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Dante  t  Lehm  und  Wrrle  (Jena,  1W2) ;  Floto,  Danie 
Aliyhieri;  ttin  J^ben  und  itiRe  Wtrke  (Stutt.  1>*5«); 
Paar,  Uebtr  die  QutlUn  tur  Lebentyetchichte  Dante't 
(CMrliti,  1863).  The  best  eiDong  recent  Iteliao  works 
b1Ubo^*raadiDiiiife(STob.Tarin,1889).  AUst 
of  all  edition!",  tr.iiislntiono,  and  commentaries  on  the 
Dinua  Commcdiit  is  given  in  C'lilnml)  de  Hatino's  /iib- 
liografia  Dantetca  (2  voU.  Prato,  1845  1848 ).  The  best 
illuatratioiu  of  the  diief  worka  of  Dante  are  from  FUs- 
num  (Atkmie  Demleteo,Wlaayl9n\  Geoelll,  and  Dorfi. 
in  IHCb,  from  tho  Ulh  to  the  16th  of  May,  the  sixth 
ccntenarj'  of  the  birth  of  Dante  was  celebrated  at  Flor- 
ence with  imnienae  enthiulasin,  and  his  statue  (by  En- 
rico Passi  in  Baveatia)  ereoted  at  the  Piaua  dells 
Croee.    Se«  Braeklunis,  C^mmnaUoiu-Lttkeiit,  aad 

Chambers  (chiefly  a  condenM'd  tr  inslation  of  BfOCk- 
baiu),  a.  V. ;  ilerzog,  Heal-EnctfkU^.  iii,  2tl6. 

Dans,  Jolumn  AiidreM,  a  LvUimmi  fbaologian 

and  di'^tiniruished  Hebrew  scholar,  waa  born  in  lOM 
at  Sundhauscn,  near  Gotha.  Ho  became  professor  at 
Hm  UntTersity  of  Jeoa,  Ant  in  the  pUloeophical,  and 
nbaaqaantfy  to  the  tliaologiGat  faciil^,  re- 

mainliig,  howeTer,  at  the  nme  tfane  profceaor  of  the 
Oriental  languages.  Ho  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
acbool  of  Oriental  philologists,  and  liad  the  reputation 
of  being  the  greatest  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  ago.  He 
wia  intiiBata  with  Spener  and  Fnuicke,  but  yet  his  pri- 
Tala  life  waa  not  bqrond  reproach.  He  died  Dec  22, 
1727.  The  most  inipnrtnnt  of  his  works  arc  Cirmpen- 
dinm  grammaiictr  hrbr.  nnd  chahl.  (3<1  edition,  170C); 
/{nhbinismus  enucleatus  (Frankf.  1701) ;  Literator  Ebrrro- 
CkaUam  CJ«Da,  16% ;  the  first  edit,  had  ba«D  publish- 
all  WtAttW  tflll  Nucifrcatgibubm  [niit«neker],  Jena, 
iaQ.--Herzog,  Aa^Ai9Uv.ziz,888{  FiHW,{rajM 
Lm,  It,  735. 

Dun,  Johaim  Tnugott  Lebereoht  a  Pirot- 

cstant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  Itorn  >ray  .11, 
1769,  at  Weimar.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Jena  and  Gottingen,  became  in  1807  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Jena,  #iiich  position  b«  ntainad  oatU  1887, 
•ad  died  at  Jena  May  16, 18S1.  Ha  was  a  man  of 
bmnense  learning  in  all  departments  of  litf-rature,  an 
interesting  writer  on  a  number  of  subjects,  and  a  pup- 
•lar  professor.  In  his  theological  views  he  was  a  rep. 
KsenuUve  of  tha  adwol  of  BIblieal  Batfooaliata,  advo- 
cating the  nmtiialttitaratimi  of  RatbnaBrti  and  Snpra- 
iiaturali-f*  in  the  same  church,  and  opposing  the  views 
lioth  of  Schlciermacher  and  Strauss.  Among  his  theo- 
logical works  the  following  are  the  most  important : 
jAkrbuck  dtrKMa^etekiekie  (Jena,  1824) ;  Die  Wit- 
tmiehaflm  th$  ffdMekm  Benift  (J enti,  1824)',  Theory. 
Knryt'lopaJia  (Weimar,  1832);  Univerpil -Wdrterbuch 
iter  tkeolog.  und  refigitymgtichichil.  Liieratur  (Leipdic, 
1887,  sq.);  Imtia  Doctrina  Patrittica  (Jena,  1889);  Oe- 
adUdUt  da*  JWrfaartiw  Cmeil*  (Jena,  1846),  according 
to  Pinit  Sarpi.  Wb  adMon  of  the  Libri  Symbolid  ec- 
cUsi"-  It  mann-Cnthnllcf^  (Vimar.  1835)  was  dedieateil 
to  (irri/orio  X  VI,  Pontijici  Maximo,  eccUda  liomaao- 
C atholiar  pnrtuli,  with  some  good  Proteatant  advice. 
Ha  also  puUisbcd  a  biography  of  his  deceased  (1836) 
friend  and  colleague,  H.  A.  Schott  (Jena,  1836),  and 
adilad  a  posthumous  work  of  the  latter  on  tlto  aathen- 
ticity  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  (Leips. 
1837^.  One  of  his  last  works  was  **Two  Converta- 
tions"  on  the  Life  of  Jesns  by  Strauss  (Zirei  (Teynick^ 
1888).— Herzog,  Real-EncgUop.  six,  889  sq. 

Daph'nd  (Aa^,  tiia  imrvf;  ao  edled  ftoot  tiia 

Tcrdure  of  the  place,  or  because  this  tree  was  sacred 
to  Apollo),  the  name  of  several  localities  mentioned  in 
later  writers. 

1.  A  celebrated  grove  and  sanctuaiy  of  ApoUo  near 
Antioch  (q.  v.),  in  Syria.  Ita  aatalilldiaMnt^  Bka  that 
of  the  city,  was  doe  to  Seleucus  Nieat  ir.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  places  was  al)out  five  miles 
(Strabo,  xvi,  750),  and  in  history  they  are  associated 
most  intimately  together  (Antiodi  being  fraqoantly 


called  *A.  IttI  Ad^i'p.  and  r)  rrpvr  Anifij7;>',  and  con- 
versely Daphne  fnutle<i  .i.  >/  -f^i;  ' Ai-Tio\nut',  Jo- 
sephua,  ll'ur,  i,  12,  6;  couip.  Am.  xiv,  15, 11;  xvii.  2, 
1).  The  sitoation  waa  of  extreme  natural  beaniy,  with 
perennial  fiiantaina  and  abondaat  wood.  Sdaiieat  1^ 
ralized  here,  and  appropriated  to  himself  and  Ida  AbW 
ily  Uie  fables  of  Ajxtllo  and  the  river  rencus,  and  tlw 
nymph  Daphne.  Here  be  erected  a  mat^iiticent  tem* 
pie  and  coloeaal  atatoa  of  the  god  (Libanius,  De  Dagl^ 
«M  Tmfh,  Ui,  884).  Tlw  aaeeaedlag  Sdaadd  wm- 
archs,  csi>ociall y  Atitiochus  Epiphanes,  embellished  the 
place  still  further.  Among  other  honors,  it  possessed 
the  privileges  of  an  asylum.  It  is  in  this  character 
that  the  pUoe  ia  mantionied,  2  Uaoc.  ir,  88b  In  tha 
reign  of  Antiochna  Epiphanaa  (B.C.  171),  tlie  aged  aad 
patriotic  hii^h-priest  Onia.«.  li.ivin;;  rebuked  Mt-Tielaas 
for  liis  sacrilege  at  Jcnu^lem,  look  refuge  at  b.iphne, 
whence  be  was  treacherously  brought  out,  at  tlie  in- 
stance of  Menalaos^  aad  niaidacad  by  Aadnnicaa^  wka 
was  goremor  of  Antiocb  dnring  the  Idng'a  abienoa  an 
a  campai^^n.  Josephus  df)cs  not  give  this  account  of 
the  death  of  Onias  (.-in/,  xii,  5,  1).  When  Syria  be- 
oaaM  Soman,  Daphne  continued  to  be  famous  aa  a 
place  of  pQgrimagn  aad  Tioe.  i)a/iAak>  awru"  waa 
a  proverb  (aaa  Gib1xm%  S8d  chapter).  The  beginning 
of  the  decay  of  Daphne  must  Ikj  dat»"d  from  the  time  of 
Julian,  when  Christianity  in  the  empire  l)«pin  to  tri- 
umph over  heathenism.  The  site  has  been  well  iden- 
Ufied^Ptooocka  aad  othar  tnTeUen  at  A«(«Mra% 
"  the  Hooae  of  the  Water,"  aa  tha  laft  teak  of  the 
Or  iiit r-^.  to  tbc  south-west  of  Aatioeh, and  On  higher 
ground,  where  the  fountains  and  tlia  wild  ftagraut  veg- 
etation are  in  harmony  with  all  that  wa  l^pwl  of  the 
aataxal  characteriatica  of  ApoUo'a  ■aartaaiy. — Saiith, 
B.  T.  It  is  a  small  natnral  an^bltlieatre  on  tha  da> 
divity  of  the  mountiins,  where  the  springs  burst  with 
a  loud  noise  from  the  earth,  and  running  in  a  vari^ 
of  directions  for  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yard% 
terminate  in  two  baantiftd  cascades,  which  fisU  into 
the  valley  of  the  Orontee.  The  largest  of  the  foo^ 
tains  rises  from  under  a  vertical  rock,  fonnini:  a  <:mail 
abyss  or  concavity,  on  the  top  and  sides  of  which  are 
the  massive  remains  of  an  ancient  edifice,  perhaps 
those  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  (Kelly's  5yrui,  p.  2S1). 
For  a  translation  of  an  ancient  inscription  recently  dis- 
covered on  the  site,  see  ttir  J'lur.  Am.  Or.  Soc.  vi,  55i). 
Sec  MuUcr,  AtUiq.  Antiochtna;  p.  64;  Smith's  DieL  of 
Clan.  Qmft.  a.  T.    See  Antioch. 

2.  A  town  or  village  (^wpior)  near  the  fountains  of 
the  little  Jordan  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  1,  sec.  1).  Ice- 
land {Piderstina,  p.  -*'>:i)  and  others  h:ive  lonsidered 
thia  aa  identical  with  Dan,  proposing  to  read  Aav^c 
for  Adi^Mic,  and  referring  in  aopport  to  Joaephns,  AaL 
viii,  8,  4.  Recent  explorers  have  shown  this  to  be 
an  error,  and  have  discovered  the  site  of  the  Daphne 
of  Josephus  in  the  present  Du/nrfi,  two  mile*  to  the 
south  of  Tell  atKady,  the  site  of  Dan  (Van  de  VeU^ 
JfMM»r,p.8M;  %rfa  aad JWiUfwt.  tt. 41»t  Babiana, 

r.fitfr  Rrsenrrhf.*,  p.  r?93  ;  Wilson,  BlhU  ZoidbbUf  UDs 
Thomson,  lAind  and  Booi:,  i,        — Kitto,  a.  T. 

3.  In  Num.  xxxiv,  11,  the  clause  rendered  in  the  A. 
T.  "oo  the  east  aide  of  Ain"  to,  v.),  and  by  the  Sept. 
"  on  tiia  aaat  ta  (af)  On  foaalda,*' b  glvaa  ia  the  y 
gate  "contra  fon tern  Daphafaa***  The  word  AipAMoa 
is  most  probably  a  marginal  gloss,  and  may  perhaps 
refer  to  No.  2.    Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  Ezckiel 

in  Kombets,  and  giv 


(c  47),  lefara  to  tha  paaaaga  in 
teaaans  Ibr  coaehtdhig  that  «*  tha  fbantain**  ia : 

No.  1.  The  Tarfnims  of  Jonathan  and  of  Jenisal^tn 
give  Daphne  or  Dophne  as  the  equivalent  of  Uiblah 
(q.  v.)  in  Num.  xxxiv,  11  (q.  v.).  The  error  into 
wttich  Janmia  and  tlie  Taigoma  have  fiallen  appeata  *• 
have  ariaen  either  flan  a^aaibdoa  betwaaa  Paphaa 
on  the  Jordan  with  Daphne  on  the  Orontcs,  or  frmn 
mistaking  the  fountains  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oroat«a 
for  those  at  its  source. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

4.  A  fortified  town  an  tha  Pahuiae  toaadi  «f  tta 
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Nfle  (Jka^t,  Herod,  ii,  80, 107),  tiie  TAHnntEai  (q. 
T.)of8ciiptlin,diltalltftoiBPiliuia]n  nixtoen  Ronuin 
lliflM(Jttl.^lll.It«»Pdaril>lfemphim).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

Sar.  8—  If  AMI.K. 

Da'ra  (Heb.  i)ani',  5*^7 ;  S«pt-  f-  -i"- 

paS,  Aapait),  a  contracted  or  corrupt  form  (,1  (Jhron. 
11^  1^  «f  Um  omm  Dabda  (q.T.). 

Barbjitea.  See  PLmooni  Buviuuv. 

Darcmonim,    See  Dabic. 

Dar'da  (iieb.  i>(ir(to',  :;^nri,|war/  qf  ktunoUdgt; 
Sept.  Aap^<UUi  r.  tAv  Mpaa ;  Joiepbiu,  ^ap^ai^c 
V.  r.  AnpSavoc,  .1"/.  viii,  2,  5;  Vulg.  Dordi),  a  son 
of  Mahol,  one  of  four  men  of  great  fame  for  their  wis- 
dom, but  who  were  excelled  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ir, 
81).  B.C.  MtQ  lUlO.  Ethan,  tiie  flni  of  the  four,  is 
called  **tlie  BzncUte,"  bnt  ft  fa  imeartalii  wlietber 
the  dcsi^ntion  exten<ls  to  others.  In  1  rhron.  ii,  6, 
however,  the  same  four  namert  occur  apnin  as  "fohs 
of  Zerach,"  of  the  great  family  of  Pharcz,  in  the  triljo 
of  Jndali,  with  the  alight  difference  that  '*  Daida"  ap- 
pears as  **  Daia."  Tba  identity  of  these  persons  with 
tl>ose  in  1  Kings  iv  \\m  Ijeen  greatly  det)ated  (we  tho 
arguments  on  both  sides  in  Burrington,  i,  206  if);  but 
there  cannot  be  much  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are 
the  same  (MOven,  Kri6h.  Umkn.  p.  287);  aluioagb 
KeH  argnee  that  nethlng  can  be  prored  froni  the  mere 
i'icntify  of  tho  names  {Vermch  iib.der  Chnm.  p.  IGS). 
There  is  nothing  to  support  the  Jewish  tradition  (in 
the  Seder  Otam  Rabba)  that  th/Hf  pmplNlisd  dwklg 
the  Ei^^i'ptian  bondage.    See  Ethah. 

(1.)  A  great  number  of  Hebr.  MSS.  read  Darda  in 
Chron.  (Davidson, //fftr.  Tfj-t,  p.  2in\  in  which  they 
are  followed  by  the  Targum  and  tho  Syriac  and  Arabic 
Tersions.    See  Dara. 

C>.)  The  son  of  Zenicb  wonld  without  difficulty  be 
calle<l  in  Hebrew  the  Ezrachite,  the  change  depending 
merely  fin  tho  position  of  a  vowol  point.  And  further, 
the  change  is  actually  made  by  the  Targum  Jonathan, 
wUdiia  Kings  has  "son  of  Zerach."  SeeEzRAHm. 

(3.)  The  irald  "son"  Is  used  in  Hebrew  so  often  to 
denote  a  descendant  beyond  the  first  generation  that 
no  ftrt'S'*  can  l>e  laid  on  the  "son  of  Mahol"  ns  com- 
pared with  the  "eon  of  Zerach."  For  instance,  of  the 
flvB  **Miiia  of  Jndah**  to  1  Chnm.  It,  1,  the  first  was 
really  Jadsh's  son,  the  second  his  grandson,  the  third 
hi»  great  grandiK)n,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  still  later 
desccnilarit'i.  Besides,  there  is  some  plausibility  in 
the  CMijectare  that "  Bene  MaJuT'  means  "  sons  of  the 
cMr(«Mqk  <*daai^tafs  of  made,*'  Vedea.  xli,  4),  in 
which  OWatt*  men  in  question  were  the  famous  musi- 
cians, two  aflriMMn  are  OMoed  in  the  titles  to  Psalnu 
]nzTiiliiBdl»aElx.--aBlth,a.T.  flaaMAUM.. 

Dardar.  See  Tristlb. 

Daric  ("O^S^?,  darhmon',  or  "is'^nit,  adartm', 
only  in  plnr. ;  Talm.  'jil^'i?,  darken' ;  Sept.  xpf  ffof'C ; 
Vulg.  toiid'ts,  drnchma ;  rendered  "dram" [q.  v.],  Ezra 
«,  69;  Tiii,  27;  Neh.  vU,  1%  71,  72;  1  Chron.  xxix, 
7),  n  gold  coin  (Xenoph.  ifnoft.  1,  7, 18;  i,  1,  9;  6, 
1  :  C'jrtrp.v,  2,  7;  .1^1i.-ln.  i,  21:  PluJ.-irch,  Art^r.  22'\ 
current  in  Palestine  in  the  period  after  the  return  from 
Baln  liin,  and  used  even  for  the  Temple  tax  (Mishna, 
8hM.]i,A}.  That thaHafanw  word  is, hi  the  Bible, 
the  name  oTa  eefn  and  not  ef  a  weight,  appears  ftom 
its  similarity  to  the  Greek  appellation  of  the  only  piece 
to  which  it  could  refer  (Lysias  in  Eratosth.  11 ;  Athen. 
xii,  634).  Tha  mentions  in  Ezra  and  Neh.  show  that 
tba  com  WW  OBfant  in  Flalaatbie  under  Qnns  and  Ar- 
taTfTsei  LoDf>(niaBas.   At  these  ttmes  there  was  no 

liir^"'  i"ue  of  goM  money  except  by  the  Persinn  kings, 
who  struck  the  coin  known  to  the  (Irceks  as  the  trra- 
rtjp  ^apttKor,  or  simply  faoftKoc.  The  darics  which 
have  been  discorersd  are  thick  pieces  of  pore  gold  (see 
Wnrm,  De  jumderM  mmmtr.  p.  68  sq.),  of  ardnie  style, 
I  Iho  flgofo  «f  a  ktog  with  bow 


and  JaTcIin,  or  bow 
and  dagKer(Pkitareli, 
ArtaT.Vix  Agesllaas, 

/mc.  Apoph.  40),  ami 
on  tho  reverse  an  ir- 
regular incuse  square. 
Their  full  weight  ia 
abont  128  grains  troy. 


ftnlaa  Gold  and  SUver  Darto.— Prom  the  BrltUb  MuMum. 
Actual  nlze. 

or  a  little  less  than  that  of  an  Attic  itaftr,  and  is  most 
probably  that  of  an  early  didraehm  of  the  Pheeniefam 

til.  nt  (>ee  Bockh,  MetroUyg.  Unter/nch.  p.  130).  They 
must  have  been  the  common  gold  pieces  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.-  Tha  oldest  that  are  often  seen  cannot 
be  referred  to  an  earlier  period  than  aboat  the  time  of 
Cyru;,  Canibyses,  orDarlas  Hystaspis,  aaditfi  mm 
probable  that  they  nm  not  anterior  to  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  or  even  to  that  of  Artaxerxea  Longimanixs. 
There  are,  however,  gold  pieces  of  about  the  same 
weight,  bat  of  an  older  s^la^  found  about  SatdfaL 
which  cannot  ha  doubted  to  be  eitilier  of  Crossas  or  of 
an  earlier  Lydian  king,  in  the  former  caf^e  the  Kpoi- 
ffiioi  {firaTtjofr')  of  the  Greeks  (Uawlin'on,  I/rrod.  i, 
5G1).  It  is  Uierefore  probable,  as  the^e  followed  a 
Peiaiaa  standard,  that  dariea  wars  strndt  under  CJnw 
or  Us  nearer  sneesasot*.  The  origta  of  Ihb  coai  la 
attributed  b}'  the  Greeks  to  a  Darius,  supposed  by  tha 
moderns  to  be  either  Darius  the  Medc  or  Darius  Hja- 
tk.'ipis  (see  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Eccla.  p.  741;  Heng> 
stenbeig,  .^aOealis  Dm.  p.  51).  That  dia  Qreeka 
derived  their  distinctive  appclladon  of  the  coin  ftem 
this  proper  name  cannot  be  doubted;  but  the  differ- 
ence of  the  ilebrew  forms  of  the  former  from  that  of 
tha  latter  ^^"^"^^  randan  this  a  qoasthmable  dailvi^ 
tion.  Gesenins  suggests  the  ancient  Persian  word 
Dara  (Z>x.  s.  v.),  "king;"  but  (in  his  Thesaur.  s.  v.) 
inclines  to  connect  thi-  Hebrew  names  of  the  coin  and 
that  of  DaiioB.  In  favor  of  the  derivation  Ikomitarai 
it  fflitst  be  noted  ttat  the  figure  borne  by  fheae  eolna 
is  not  that  of  wf  ooa  hing,  but  of  the  king  of  Persia 
in  an  abstract  sense,  and  that  on  the  same  principle 
the  coins  would  rather  be  called  regal  coins  than  dar- 
ics. The  silver  darics  mantioned  by  Platarch  (CWn. 
10)  are  probably  the  Perrian  sIlTer  pteees  rimilar  in 
type  to  the  gold  <liiric5,  Vint  weighing  a  drachm  and 
a  third  of  the  wunc  st  indnnl.  —  Smith,  s.  v.  (Sea 
Harenbefg,  in  I'golini  Th'saur.  xxviii;  Eckbel, /)0^ 
trin.  num,  I,  iii,  &&1  Sf.}  fioden,  De  darieu,  Viteb. 
1779 ;  Wessellng,  Ctmnm,  aar.  Amst  1729,  p.  241  sq.) 
See  Monet;  DeacBHA. 

Dari'uB  (Hebrew  Dartya'pfth,  t-''^'^.  Ezra  iv,  4-, 
Neh.  xii.  22;  Dan.  ix,  1 ;  xi,  1  ;  Hag.  i,'l,  15;  ii,  10; 
Zech.  i,  1,  7  ;  vii,  1 ;  Chald.  the  same,  Ezra  iv,  24 ;  v, 
6-15;  Dan.  v,  81;  vi,  1-28;  Or.  Aopctoc,  1  Esdr.  ii, 
80;  111,1-^;  iv,47;  v,  t,  6, 78;  vl,!. «. 7,  S8, 84;  tU, 
I  1,  4,  5 ;  1  Mace,  i,  1 ;  xii,  7 ;  Strabo  AapctlfniCt  XVl, 
'  p.  785 ;  Ctesiaa  Satua'io^),  the  name  of  several  king! 
of  Persia,  three  of  whom  are  mentioned  in  tha  0.  T« 
and  the  Apoeiypba.  The  original  form  of  the  nama^ 
I  to  whieh  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  are  only  ap- 
proximation", h.os  been  rend  by  Grotefcnd,  in  tho  cu- 
neiform inscriptions  of  Persepolis,  as  Darhauh  or 
Darjeush  (Heeren's  Idfrn,  ii.  .350),  and  by  Beer  asUla* 
rifttwuth        LU,  Z«L  18%,  No.  6).   Herodoios  aa> 
signs  to  tba  aama  tta  aaaaa  of  ^pf/qci  v,  aeeordlag  to 
4pCi^(Ti,9e)ii«>baUjr 
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'  or  contervator.  The  former  accords  with 
d^/iutf  which  U  the  lense  of  Ddrd,  the  modern  Per- 
du name  of  Dailtta,  the  hitter  with  the  derivation 
(acconliiij'  to  Lassen,  Ifuchrijim,  p.  89, 168)  from  San- 
scrit tin,  to  iin'st'rve.  (See  Gesenlan,  Tkea.  fJeb.  p. 
850.)  According  to  Rawlin»on  {ILerod.  iii,  455),  "  It 
does  not  AppMT  to  mean  either  ip^nirc,  'the  worbr/ 
■§  HorodotiM  flatas,  or  ^oi^^oc,  '  the  «mm,'  aa  He- 
sychius,  or  TroXt^uoc,  'the  uxorlike,"  as  the  author  of 
the  Etymologicum  wiyp.  The  root  appears  to  be  the 
Old  Persian  <i«r,  'to  hold'  or  'possesi*,'  which  is  deri^ 
in  Zendf  dkri  in  Sanactit,  and  dor  in  Modem  Persian. 
The  nm^dor  of  tho  word  Is  tlioagfat  to  be  a  mere  ap- 
pellati%'e  suffix,  e1nn|,'nt<'d  on  cu))bonic  grounds;  but 
no  very  satisfactory  account  can  be  ^iven  of  it."  The 
bolk  111  the  AmjxIu  tad  IllTplin  in* 


i  m  r     y      "  '<  . 

n   t        r  «<«usA. 
aad  HtanMdMl  Fonaa  «r«Dertaa.*< 


•olplioiUk  This  title  appears  to  have  been  the  proper 
name  of  the  Mm  of  UyataapeH,  who  first  won  it,  but 
was  assumed     a  tlirone>namf  by  ( >cfaus  (L  e.  Darlna 

Notbus),  son  and  successor  of  Artaxcrxes  Longimanus 
(Ctesias,  Pm.  xlviii,  57),  in  iilic  manner  as  Arsoces, 
snccessor  of  this  Daiius  (i6.  liii,  57)  and  Bessus  (C'urt. 
vi,  6),  both  took  the  royal  name  of  ^'Aifeamrzea"  (q. 
v.).    See  Smith's  Diet.  tfCim.  Bitf.  t.r.   Bee  Pnt- 

1.  "  DAR108  the  Mbdk"  O'i'an'n,  Dan.  xi,  1,  Sept. 
A  Kvpoc;  Child.  nst*1^  1,  Sept,  Aa(utot  6  M»Voc)i 
"the  son  of  Aliasuerus  of  the  see<l  of  the  Modes"  (ix, 
1,  Sept.  Aapiloc  o  vide  'Arrovqpov),  who  succeeded  to 
(^a;?)  the  Ilabylonian  Idngdom  on  the  death  of  Bel- 
shazzar,  Iwing  then  sixty-two  years  f  l.l  (Dan.  v.  :31 ; 
ix,  l\  B.C.  638.  Only  one  year  of  tiis  reign  is  men- 
tloiied  (Dan.  te,  1;  xi,  1),  but  that  waa  of  great  fan- 
]  iirt  nice  for  tho  .Tews.  Daniel  was  advanced  by  the 
king  to  tlie  bi^^hest  dignity  (Dan.  vi,  1  sq.),  probably 
in  conscqui'm  t'  uf  liia  forincr  service.^  (compare  Dan. 
T,  17);  and  after  bis  miraculous  deliverance,  Darius 
iKoed  a  decree  enjoining  tbrooghout  Ida  daimlnieiw 
"  reverence  for  the  God  «f  Daaiol"  (Doji.  yi,  t^y 
So»!  Mkdk. 

TJie  ftatenient  (Dan.  v\,  28)  tliat  "  Daniel  pros|i€rt«d 
in  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the 
Parrian,"  eeema  to  repnaent  Mm  aa  the  Iwynediete 

predecessor  of  CjTUS.  No  Darius  occupying  tbi?i  place, 
nor  indoed  any  Darius  anterior  to  the  sou  of  Hystas- 
pes,  is  found  either  in  profane  history  or  (hitherto)  on 
monnmenta.  8e«  AuaauBitca.  Only  the  Scholiast 
«B  Aristoph.  (£edL  tOf),  ftllowed  by  Snidaa  (a.  t.  Aw 
puKt'r').  and  Harjiocration,  says  that  thi"  daric  took  its 
name  from  "another  Darius,  earlier  than  the  father  of 
Xerxes"  (D.  llystasiiis).  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  dif- 
fering wide^  in  other  reapecta,  agree  in  making  A»- 
tyages  last  Idng  of  the  Median  djmaaty,  with  no  male 
heir,  conqucR'd  and  dcfiosi  d  tiy  ^'yrus,  first  king  of 
the  Mcdo-Peraian  dynasty  ut  lialiylon.  Xcnophon, 
liowever,  in  the  Cjpropadia  (i,  5,  2)  introduces,  as  son 
and  snccessor  of  Astyagea,  and  uncle  (mother's  broth- 
er) of  C>Tus,  a  eeoond  Qjrazares,  acting  under  whoae 
orders  Cyrus  takes  Babylon,  and  rereives  in  lunrria^e 
bis  daughter,  unnamed,  with  Media  as  her  portion. 
Jo^cphus  (^iif.  X,  11, 1)  dearly  means  the  Cyaxarea 
U  of  Xcnophon  when  ha  aaji  that "  Daxiua  waa  Uw 
•on  of  Astyages,  bat  known  to  the  Otedn  by  a  dliftr- 
ent  name;"  and  the  Btatrini'tit  of  A1>«>n  Ezra,  wlm  rc- 
ports  from  "a  book  of  tlie  kings  of  Persia*'  that  tiiis 
Darius  was  Cyrus's  father-in-law,  pro)>ab]y  rests  at 
last  on  the  ippooed  anthoii^  of  Xent^hon.  SeeCr- 


Rfs.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  extreme  obscu- 
rity of  the  Bal>y Ionian  annals  has  given  occasion  to 
tliree  different  hypotheses  as  to  the  name  Oder  wkUk 
Darius  the  Medi-  is  known  in  history. 

1.  The  Iir.it  of  these,  which  identifies  him  with  Dip 
ritts  Hystaspis,  rt-sts  on  no  plaiihiKli'  evidonoe,  and  may 
be  dumisaed  at  once  (Lengerke,  Ikn.  p.  219  aq.).  Sea 
below,  Vo.9. 

2.  Another  identification  is  that  maintained  by  Mar- 
cus von  Niebuhr  (fjVjcA.  Au.  u,  liab.  p.  4.j),  by  which 
Darlos  is  represented  as  the  personal  name  of  "  A.-ty- 
agee,"  the  last  king  of  the  Medea.  It  li  contended 
that  the  name  **  Astyages'*  tna  natfosal  and  net  per* 
M  ii.il,  and  tli  it  Aluisuems  represents  the  name  Cyax- 
ares,  iKjrne  l>y  the  father  of"  Astyages"  (Tob.  xiv,  15). 
On  the  coutrarj',  however,  Ahasnerus  (Heb.  Ach(uh9^ 
mhi)  is  Xerxes  (cnneifonn  £As%«P«to),and  not  Ilm- 
l"pnc  (cuneiform  t^voMMra).  The  deeeription  of 
the  unnamed  king  in  liylin  (Prrf.  Tr:.^  •=<]  ■)  as  one 
whose  "  feelings  were  guided  by  wisdom,"  i.«  mareover 
assumed,  on  this  view,  to  be  applicable  to  the  Darius  of 
Scripture  and  the  As^agee  of  Herodotus.  AHnrntac 
the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  announcement  of  Dttt. 
V,  28,  in  the  cat.a.«trophe  of  vi,  1.  Niobuhr  (li.  p.  91 
Sfj.)  determines  tluit  Belshazzar  is  E\-il-mero«lach.  son 
and  aneeeaeor  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  that,  on  death 
(slain  by  Neriglissar,  his  sister's  husband),  B.C.  hdd^ 
Astyages,  who  Ls  Daniel's  Darius  the  Mede,  reigned 
one  year  at  Babylnn.  which  year  in  the  Canon  is  1 
Neriglissar;  in  the  following  year  he  waa  conquered 

1  by  Cynts,  B.C.  H8,  in  exact  aoeoidanee  with  the  ap* 
parent  incompleteness  of  the  poUtical  arrangements 
which  Dariua  purposed"  to  make  (Dan.  vi,  3,  r'*S^ 
For  tlie  slicat  dnntkifi  of  hla  supreme  power  may  haf* 
caused  his  division  of  the  empire  (Dan.  vi.  1) — a  work 
can  genial  to  his  character — to  fail  into  abeyance,  so 
that  it  waa  not  carried  oat  till  the  time  of  Ua  ■■■■ 
S4ikc  Darius  Hystaspis :  a  supposition  that  may  fO  Imt 
what  it  is  worth.  Daniel  himself  passed  f^om  the 
survioo  of  Darius  to  that  cf  ('\  ni-4,  and  did  not  again 
return  to  Uabylon;  so  Dan.  vi,  m  is  explained.  The 
mentioB,  Dan.  vlii,  1,  ef  tlie  third  year  of  Beiehafaar 
uKikcs  a  diffieal^r^-Htotaa  Von  Niebuhr  puts  it,hecaase 
lA  il-inorodachlisabut  two  years  in  the  Canon,  for  the 
actual  reign  may  wry  \>  A\  have  rc-aclicd  its  third  year, 
bat  from  the  mention  of  Susa  as  the  scene  of  the  Ti»> 
ion;  ftr  Bua,  hefaff  Median,  waa  not  anhM  to  any 

Chaldiean  kiIl^^  Tfn-  '  Xidanation  gravely  proposed 
by  Niebuhr  i.",  that  I'aiiiel,  wliile  at  .Su."<a  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Darius  the  Mede,  coutinuLil  to  date  by  years  of 
Belabaiaar'a  raign,  and  thia  though  he  is  related  to 
haire  been  praeentin  Babyhm  tim  idgfat  hi  whidi  Bil> 

chazzar  was  slain.  The  difficulty  is  not  confined  to 
Niebuhr's  schenu^ :  Iklshazzar,  whoever  he  was,  w»s 
a  Chaldsean ;  and  the  explanation  may  l>c.  th.\t  the 
prophet  is  at  Sasa,  not  in  bodily  preaence,  but  traas- 
poited  fai  spirit  to  the  city  wldch  wna  to  be  tte  me* 

tnipdlis  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  the  fate  of  which, 
under  the  emblem  of  the  ram,  is  portrayed  in  the  en- 
suing vision.  See  DAXnu  After  the  fall  of  this 
Darius  Aatyagea.  Babykn  reoorered  its  independence 
nnder  Nabonnedtto  Ikll  finally  nndcr  1km  anna  cf 
rus.  B.C.  5.T8.    See  B.vin  i.on. 

The  chronological  difficulties  which  have  been  raised 
(Ivawlinson,  Ifervdutmi^  i,  881)  against  the  identificatian 
of  Dariua  with  AHyafM  en  the  assumption  that  the 
erents  in  Dan.  t  rdato  to  tlte  taking  of  Babylon  by 
Cvni'  ( IVr.  '•"^X  in  which  case  he  would  havt-  a»ccnJ- 
ed  the  throne  at  seven  years  of  ago,  are  indeed  set 
aside  by  the  riew  of  Niebuhr;  but  it  is  clogged  with 
other  objectiena  (in  addithm  to  those  already  aUndei 
to),  which  render  it  as  nntenable  asitia  ingwlons  aad 
intricate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  i.<  mab-  up 
of  a  series  of  a.ssumptions  tbrougluHit.  In  the  firrt 
place,  the  supposition  that  DelihBBBar  was  Evil- 
dach  ia  InadaiMihlai  fo  it  la  aaw  pnt^  wdl  < 
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mined  that  he  was  the  m  ef  Kiiboiin«d,  the  actaallj 
last  king  of  the  Bab/lo^a*  Hva.  Sm  Bmmjmaxzau. 
SueoaSfyt  tU*  hjrpwMab  Mto      •  Medo-Fmtni 

prince  at  Babylon  during?  the  vprv  tinu-  .is-^i^'ni  f!  hy 
well-approved  history  to  a  native  Miveri'i^'n,  iinil  even 
then  leaves  a  hlauk  of  einhteen  years  !/«  twe«  n  hun 
and  Cyrus,  whom  Daniel's  history  and  prophecies  eri* 
denUymaksiiiiiiwdiatetyooiitigaoiiK  BeeAarTAon. 

3.  Thens  remain^  therefore,  but  one  other  view, 
which  was  adopted  by  Joscjihub  (.!»*/.  x,  11,  4),  and 
has  been  supported  by  many  recent  critics  (llertholdt, 


Von  Lepgerke,  Hftremick,  Uengatenbere,  Auberlen, 
and  others).   According  to  lUa,  the  "Darfaia**  in 

que«ti(in  wns  Ci/asarrs  IT,  the  Bon  and  «tirrcs-rir  of 
AstyuKe*,  whu  is  coiimionly  repinlcd  as  ttie  la.-.t  kiiij^ 
of  Mcilia.  It  ia  supposed  that  the  rei^  of  this  (^yax- 
M«s  has  been  neglected  by  bistoriaos  from  the  (act 
tbat  tlmm^'liia  todolenee  and  liurary  he  yielded  tlM 
real  cxerrise  of  ])ower  to  his  nephew  (""vni--,  who  mar- 
ried his  (laughter,  and  w  after  iiis  death  received  the 
crown  by  direct  succeshiuii  (Xi  n.  Cyrop.  i,  5,  2;  iv,  5, 
8 ;  Tiii,  6, 19),  It  is  true  that  the  only  dinct  evidenoe 
tut  tlM  eziiteiice  of  a  second  Cyaxaree  ia  that  of  Xeiu 
ophon'a  pa5da;^opr  romance.  The  title  "  Cyrus  [lili- 
luj  Cyazaris,"  which  ha.^  lM>en  quoted  from  an  inix  rip- 
tion  (AobaifaB,  JMWtf.  d.  Off^nbunng,  p.  18),  is  cither 
a  fidae  leading  cr  certainly  a  false  translation  (Nie- 
1»hr,  0*»eh,  Au.  a.  Bdb.  p.  214,  n.  4) ;  and  the  paikoa^e 
of  .F-<  liyliis  {rem.  p.  1W>)  is  not  very  consistt'nt  with 
the  character  a»si^ed  to  Cyaxarcs  II.  On  the  other 
hand,  Herodotus  expressly  states  that  "Aaijagea" 
was  the  last  Icing  «f  tiie  Medei,  thathe  was  conquered 
by  Cynis,  and  tint  he  died  witboiit  leaTing  any  male 
issue  (Herod,  i,  73,  100,  127  ?q.) ;  and  Cyrus  appears 
as  the  immediate  successor  of  "Astyajyes"  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Kusebius  {('hron.  ad  01.  54 ;  Syncell.  p. 
188;  comp.  Bel  and  Dra^^on,  i).  These  objections, 
however,  are  not  insufx^ruble,  and  most  (rire  wity  be- 
fore the  manifest  (•xi;;eni-ies  of  the  case  (-<  c  l?rrtholdt's 
abb>  exriir-«U!>  un  the  subject  in  his  Commenlar  tu 
I)irn. ).  ^Ve  may  add  that  an  importaft  chronological 
difficulty  is  beat  adjusted  by  assuming  the  existence 
and  reign  of  this  Cyaxares  (Clinton's  FtuH  HeUaud, 
p.  801  !iq.).    See  Cy  ax  auks. 

2.  "  Darius,  lung  of  rcrsia,"  in  whose  second  year 
the  bnilding  of  the  Temple  was  resumed,  and  com- 
pleted in  his  sixth  (Ezra  iT,  5,  24 ;  vi,  15),  under  the 
prophesying  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  is  understood 
l)y  llll>^t  writers,  ancient  and  motlem.  to  ]«■  Hiirim 
son  of  Ilystospes,  whose  reign  in  the  Canon  extends 
from  B.C.  521  to  485.  Scaliger,  however,  makes  him 
Darius  Nothus  (B.C.  424-405),  and  this  view  has  been 
advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  Mill  {Tlie  Krinfjfliral  Ac- 
cvuittf  of  Ihr  Jiirth  and  I'artiU<iijf  /j'-'ur  ,s,  ,  ,  t  ,,r,  »  ti'., 
1842,  p.  1&3-165),  who  refers  for  fiirtber  arguments  to 
Hottioger  (Anew  ZKsserMjomsn,  p.  107-114).  Be- 
fore we  examine  the  grounds  on  which  this  conclusion 
rests,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  is  attended. 

Zenibbabel,  son  of  SliealtieL  ai  prinoe  of  the  booae 
of  I>avtd,  and  Jeahoa,  son  of  Jeaadak,  as  Mglk-prieet, 

he.iib  d  the  first  colony  of  exiles  from  B.ibylon  in  the 
tir.-t  year  of  (,'yrijs  (l>.ru  iii,  '_'),  at  wiiich  time  neither 
can  h.ivo  ix'en  less  than  twenty  years  old.  By  these 
same  two  persons  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple 
was  vesnaied  and  conipleled  after  itaanspawioa.  New 
from  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  in  the  Biblical  rerkoning 
(B.C.  53<)),  to  the  .second  of  Darius  Nothns  (ll.C.  4i'3), 
are  113  yours ;  so  that,  if  he  be  the  Darius  of  this  his- 
toty,  both  Zerubbabel  and  Jeahna  moat  then  have 
readied  the  age  of  180  years  at  leasb  This  is  Inered* 
ible,  if  not  in  itself,  certainly  nnder  the  entire  silence 
of  the  history  and  the  contemporary  prophets  as  to  a 
fact  fo  cxtraonlinary.  Moreover,  that  the  work  of 
reboilding  the  Temple  abould  have  been  abandoned 
tat  a  eei^aiy  and  mora  ia  acaroely  cooaaiTaUe,  Ita 
•nspenrioa  dnriag  flfteen  or 


ly  aecoanted  for  by  the  history  and  the  representa- 
tions of  tlie  prophets.  The  advenariee  "weakened 
On  hands  of  tiie  people  of  Jndah,  and  troabled  them 

in  buildinp,  and  hired  counsellors  against  them  to 
frustrate  tlieir  purjw.te  all  the  days  of  (!yrus,  even  un- 
til the  reign  of  Darius"  (Ezra  iv,  4,  5).  Besides  mo- 
leetiBg  the  iniilden  in  their  work,  they  prevailed  by 
fhdr  nuuddnafelona  at  tiie  eotnt  of  Cyrus,  or  of  hb 

viceroy,  to  bring  it  to  a  stand-still,  by  interposing  ofll> 
cial  obstacles,  stopping  the  grants  from  the  royal  trea^ 
ury  (vi,  4),  and  the  supply  of  materials  from  the  for* 
est  -and  the  quarry  (Ui,  7).  8o  the  people  wera  dis- 
couraged :  they  add,  **Tbe  thne  is  not  eeme  fiir  the 
house  of  the  Lord  to  lie  built."  and  tiini<d  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  own  houses  and  the  tilling  of  their 
lands  (Hagg.  i,  8).  This  is  intelligible  OB  ttie  suppo- 
aitkm  of  an  interval  of  fifteen  or  alxtean  years,  during 
wUdi,  there  having  l>een  no  decree  bsned  to  stop  it> 
the  work  wri<  nominally  in  progress,  onh'  il.  f  rr.d,  as 
the  buihlers  could  allege  at  the  time  of  its  ^e^unlption, 
"  Since  that  time  (2d  of  Cyrus),  even  until  now,  hath 
it  been  in  hailding,  and  yet  it  ia  not  finished"  (Esra 
V,  18).  Bat  la  no  sense  oonld  ih»  Temple  tie  said  to 
have  'M)cen  in  building"  through  the  entire  reigns  of 
.  (.'ambyses,  Darius,  Xerzes,  and  Artaxerxes  i :  there 
,  is  no  testimony  to  tlie  flwt|  BCT  any  means  of  account- 
ing for  it.  Again,  the  penona  addressed  by  Haggai 
I  are  **the  rsaldae  of  tiM  people"  who  came  from  Baby- 
I  Ion  with  Zerublmbel  and  Jeshua,  some  of  whom  had 
seen  the  first  house  in  its  glory  (ii,  2,  8),  i.  e.  who 
might  be  tome  80  years  old  on  the  naaal  view,  hot  on 
the  other  moat  bsve  been  170  at  the  least.  The 
prophet  ftntber  adftiontshes  his  countrymen  that  the 
l>lighf'-,  (lrnu|_'lit>,  1111(1  iiiildews  which  var  liy  year 
disa|>(><iiiited  their  labors  in  the  fields  were  the  chas- 
tisement of  their  want  of  faith  in  letting  the  house  of 
God  lie  waste,  while  they  dwelt  in  their  "ceUed 
houses"  (i,  4-17) :  so  long  as  they  had  been  guilty  of 
this  neglect,  so  lung  had  they  been  vi.'-itcd  with  this 
punishment.  On  the  one  supposition,  this  state  of 
things  had  lasted  ttvta  twelve  to  fiftpen  years  at  mosi; 
on  the  othef ,  we  are  required  to  imagine  tliat  the  curse 
had  been  on  the  land  for  three  successive  generations, 
an  entire  century.  Lastly,  in  the  same  soeond  year 
of  Darius,  Zechariah  distinctly  intimates  what  length 
of  time  had  elapaod  from  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple— "threescore  and  ten  years"  (i,  12).  So  in 
vil,  6,  mention  4s  made  of  a  period  of  70  years,  during 
which  the  people  had  '*  fnsted  and  mourned  in  tlir  (ifth 
and  seventh  month."  The  events  commemorated  by 
those  fasts  were  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  tin 
fifth,  and  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  in  the  seventh  month 
of  the  same  year.  From  that  year  to  the  second  of 
Darius  I  are  alnio«t.  if  not  exactly,  70  years.  To  the 
corresponding  year  of  Darius  II  the  interval  is  more 
Hum  180  years,  and  the  mention  of  **dM>ae  70  yean" 
is  quite  unintelligible,  if  that  be  the  epoch  of  Zecha- 
riah's  prophesying.  Certainly,  if  the  prophecies  of 
Haggai  anil  Zi  chari.ili,  .-ind  the  first  five  diapters  of 
Esra,  are  worth  anything  aa  testimony,  "tlie  aeoend 
year  of  Daring*  muet  lie  iHddn  one  geaMratian  ft<m 
the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  not  more  tliaa  TOyoam  ftvm 
the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple. 

The  reasons  alleged  on  the  other  side  may  be  thus 
Stated:  I.  In  Esra  iv,  between  tlte  edict  of  CyroM  for 
tile  TCliini  of  tike  esUea  and  reboildlng  of  the  Temple, 
and  fth.it  of  Dnrius  for  the  completion  of  the  work  after 
its  discontinuance,  two  Persian  kings  are  named,  Ac- 
hash  verosh  and  Artachshashta,  "which  the  names  on 
the  Zendic  moniunenta  will  not  permit  as  to  apply  to 
other  kings  than  Xerxee  and  his  aen'*  (Dr.  IDll, «.  a. 
I."i3,  rT'ff's.  The  Persian  history,  as  rel.itcd  by  the 
Greek;*  and  the  Astronomical  Canon,  give  three  names 
in  succession,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  I,  Darius  II ;  Ezra, 
in  lilie  manner,  tliree,  Acttaahveroah,  Artadishaabta, 
and  Daieyaveah.  By  thosa  who  bold  ttla  iMt  to  ba 
Dariva,  aon  ofHyala^pa^  lha  flnltwo  an  eaauDOii^ 
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■apposed  to  be  Cambyscs  and  the  impostor  Smerdis, 
whom  Justin  (i,  9)  calls  Oropasta, Ctesias  (de  reb.  Pen. 
10)  Sphendadates,  who  rcignod  oate  the  name  of 
CMDbjtw'i  jrouifer  bntlMr  Taaj^xutu  (jm  Evald, 
G«tA.  cfav  V.  /.  ir,  81  and  118).  Bat  nowhrn  on  mona. 
ments  is  Camliyses  called  Klishy.irsha,  or  Smcnlis  Ar- 
takaahasha;  the  former  is  con^taiith^  Kabi^iya^Pers.), 
Kambudsijra  (Bab.),  Kembuth  (.I'^^rof;!.);  Um  latter, 
3Mt'4jrs  (fM«.)b  fiaida^  (Bab.).  Monovar,  aa  Ai^ 
tadutuums  (or  ahaitit)  etaawban  In  Ban  and  Nob. 
is  constantly  Artaxerxes,  and  it  scarcely  admits  of  a 
doubt  that  AchasbTerosli  in  £«ther  is  Xerxes,  it  weald 
ba  strange  if  these  two  aanaa  mn  ban  qipiiad  to 
«lbar  qsita  diAvont  Uaik 
Tba  traa  azplanatloa  offbla  dlflenlty,  proposed 

long  ago  hj  Hr.  Howe.o,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Hales, 
baa  heen  recently  put  forward  by  Bcrtbcau  (in  the 
Kwngtfoit.  exegtt.  Hdb.  on  Kzra,  Neh.,  and  Esther, 
1862,  p.  69-73).  This  writer  had  foriDorlj  upheld  the  1 
more  asnal  riew  (Btitrdge  tu  dsr  GaA.  dor  Imr.  p.  39G) ;  | 
80  had  Vaihinger  (in  the  Studim  u.  Kritiken,  1854,  p. 
124),  who  {ib.  1857,  p.  87)  abandons  it  for  the  other. 
(See  also  Schultx,  Qrrw  derGrow,  in  the  Stud,  u.  Krit.  | 
1853,  p.  624,  and  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk).  It  is  clear  that,  i 
as  in  iv,  34,  the  narrative  returns  to  the  point  at  which  I 
it  bU>o<1  in  verse  5;  in  thn  intf-rpoiicd  portion  it  cither 
goes  back  to  times  before  Darius,  for  the  purpose  of  | 
sapplying  omitted  matter,  or  yoe-i  forward  to  record 
the  successful  machinations  of  the  peoplo  of  tba  land 
under  sut>sequent  itings,  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes  I. 
But  nothing  in  the  contents  of  ver.  6-23  intimati  *  r\ 
reverting  to  an  earlier  time.  After  reading  of  Darius 
wa  oatonlly  take  for  granted  that  Abaaoama  and  Ar- 
taxerxes are  later  than  he.  It  appears  that  the  ad- 
Tonariea  had  succeeded  in  hindering  the  building  of 
tba  Temple  till  the  secriiul  year  of  Darius.  Id  ttn'  Ih  - 
ginning  of  the  next  reign  (Xerxes)  they  "wrote  an 
accusation,"  the  purport  and  issue  of  which  are  notr^ 
corded.  In  the  following  reign  mention  is  made  of 
another  letter  addressed  to  Artaxerxes,  its  contents 
not  sp.Tifii'il ;  Ilut  ;\  fii-i  o!i(!  li  tter  to  the  same  king  is 
given  m  exteiwo,  together  with  the  royal  rescript.  It 
b  tapreaantad  to  tba  king  that  the  Jews  are  building 
the  city,  and  have  "set  np  the  walls  thereof,  and  join- 
ed (excavatetl)  the  foundations."  The  rescript  onlers 
that  this  work  be  made  to  cense.  Not  a  word  is  said 
of  the  Temple.  It  may  indeed  be  alleged  that  the 
"walla"  are  part  of  it.  Intended  for  its  dafimoo;  but 
with  their  straitened  resources  the  builders  would 
hardly  attempt  more  than  wu«  essential  to  the  fabric 
itself.  He-iiiles,  in  the  representations  given  by  Hag. 
and  Zecb.  from  their  own  oltservation,  nothing  impUaa 
tbak  qnlta  raeantly  the  peopde  had  b«an  aetirelj  an- 
gaged  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  either  city  walls  or 
Temple,  as  according  to  these  documents  they  had 
been,  if  ArtachFti.i.Hhtn  Ije  the  impostor  .Smerdis  with 
his  brief  reign  of  a  few  montba;  nor,  again,  ia  it  poa- 
■Ibla  to  reooncDe  tba  sUtemant  to Bimt, \% "Sfaiee 
that  time  even  until  now  (3  Darius)  hath  it  (the  Tem- 
ple) l>een  in  building,  and  yet  it  is  not  finished,"  with 
the  a.siiumption  that  the  work  had  been  peremptorily 
stopped  by  command  of  Smerdis.  Bat  it  is  certain 
tbat  at  aoina  tima  batwaan  tba  7th  and  tba  SOth  year 
of  .\rtaxerxf.s  some  great  reverse  hcfel  the  colonist.*, 
in  coiise(juence  of  which  "the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was 
broken  down,  and  the  gate  thereof  burned  with  fire," 
Neh.  i,  3  (for  it  ia  absozd  to  imagina  that  this  can  relate 
to  tba  daaolatfon  ailiMited  by  Neboebadnassar  a  bnn- 
dred  and  forty  yoarH  bofore\  iukI  the  documents  under 
consideration  show  wlial  that  reverse  was.  It  was 
the  result  of  that  rescript  of  Artaxerxes,  in  virtae  of 
which  "Baham  and  StUmabai  and  tbeir  oompanlona 
want  opto  Janualam  tofba  Jawa,*^  and  nnda  thara  to 
ceasp  by  force  and  power"  (Ezra  iv,  23) ;  to  cea.v  frr.m 
walling  the  <^^y  (ver.  21),  not  from  building  the  Tem- 
ple, which  WHS  finished  long  before.  So  far,  all  is 
plain  and  consistent.   But  at  rar.  84,  with  tbe  worti  i 


l^nata,  "at  that  time,"  prop,  "at  the  same  tfane," 
arises  the  difficulty.    Were  the  last  daaaa  of  Tana  fi^ 

"until  the  reign  of  Darius,"  absent,  tba  obvioaS  ta. 
port  would  be,  that  at  the  time  when  the  onler  from 
Artaxerxes  caused  the  building  of  tbe  wall  to  cease, 
the  work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple  ceased  also,  and  * 
consequently  that  Dariua  (var.  24)  reigned  after  Ahai- 
uems  and  Artaxerxes.  But  as  this  view  is  beset  with 
hlSUiHTaltle  (liirirulties,  in  whichever  way  it  tJikcs, 
i.  e.  alike  whether  Darius  be  supposed  to  be  tbe  fint 
or  the  saooi^  of  tbat  name,  we  are  forced  by  tba  niMa> 
ai^  of  the  case  to  conclude  that  Ter.  34  refers  net  to 
what  immediately  precedes,  but  to  the  time  spoken  of 
above  ver.  4,  S,  and  that  the  whole  j«l's.-i;^c  from  ver. 
6  to  28  ia  digression.  Uaving  shown  how  tbe  machi- 
nations of  **th«  people  of  tbe  land"  prsTalled  for  a  tfaaa 
to  delay  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  the  narratiTe 
breaks  off  at  tbat  point  to  notice  their  subsequent,  also 
for  a  while  ancoasafnl,  plottings  against  the  building 
of  the  city  and  its  walls.  If  the  V?**?  '^'^^ 
to  the  matter  immediately  preceding,  we  must  either 
accept  the  conseiiuenrei,  part  incrcdiMe  and  absurd, 
part  directly  opposed  to  statements  of  the  contempo- 
rary prophets,  or  cbarge  It  aa  an  airar  npoo  ttia  redac- 
tor of  this  l)Ook,  that  he  inserted  ver.  6-23  in  the  wrong 
place  (so  Kloincrt  in  the  Dorpat  Britragt  zu  dm  thtol. 
Witsetuch.  1832).  Considered  as  a  prolepsis,  it  is,  u 
Bertbeaw  remarlu,  less  striking  than  that  which  oc- 
curs In  Ti,  14:  »and  tbey  bnildad  aad  finiabad  Ola 
Temple,  viz.  in  6  Darius)  .  .  .  aci  nrding  to  tba  €a» 
mandment  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  and  .lrtuxerxet,ldng 
ofParala." 

2.  A  second  reason  alleged  by  Dr.  Mill  (v.  «.  p.  165, 
note)  is  "  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  next  ascent 
friini  TJahylun,  that  of  Ezra  himself,  .  .  .  the  chief 
of  David's  boose  was  removed  from  Zorobabel  by  at 
laartJjngeaaimtbNia  . . .  tbnaproTing  .  . .  tbafanpaa 
sibility  of  the  descendant's  ascent  from  Babylon  being 
earlier  than  tlia  reign  next  to  that  of  Darius  Kothus. 
viz.thatof  ArAxerxes  II."  This  argument  is  deriv.  d 
from  tba  Davidic  genealogy,  1  Cliron.  iii,  19-22,  com- 
pared with  Esra  tIh,  t.  It  la  aiaamed  that  Hattnsb 
in  both  places  is  the  same  jierson  ;  now,  in  the  geneal- 
ogj',  it  is  alleged  there  are  nt  least  six  generations  t>e- 
tween  his  ance.sti.r  Zerulilialiel  utiil  liim.yet  he  accom- 
panied Kara  bom  Babylon ;  of  course  this  is  impoaai- 
Ma,  If  batwaan  tha  aaeant  of  Zambbabd  Md  Oat  of 
Ezra  are  but  eii,'hty  years  (1  Cyrus  to  7  Artaxerxes 
L.ongimanu»).  Dr.  Mill  (p.  162,  note)  mentions  "  four 
ways  of  exhibiting  the  offspring  of  Hananiah,  son  of 
Zanibbabal{"  tba  first,  tbat  of  tha  oonunon  Hefaavw 
taxt  and  oar  raralon,  wbkb,  *>  V  tetdllgiUe,  yet  lanvaa 

the  number  of  genemtioiis  umletermincJ  :"  .indllll'na 
others,  followed  by  ancient  interpreters,  and  verdom, 
which  result  severally  in  making  Hattush  sixth, 
aigbthi  aad  ninth  from  ZerubbabaL  Tbera  ia  no  ab- 
anvto  naceaslty  fbr  departing  from  tba  Habtcw  teart, 
which  is  bofli  "intelligible"  and  consistent  with  the 
customary  chronology.  The  genealogy,  perhaps,  pro- 
caada  tbna:  1.  Zenibljabel;  2.  his  children,  Mcshul- 
lan,  Bammiakt  Shelomitb  (sister),  aad  fivo  othaxa  ;  8. 
tba  aona  of  tbta  Hanaatab  are  Pdatiab  aad  Jashaiali ; 
and  there  the  peditjrtf  of  Zerubbabel  emh.  i.  e.  with  the 
two  grandsons.  Then,  "  the  sons  of  Kepbaiah,  the 
sons  of  Aman,  the  sons  of  Obadiah,  tbe  sons  of  Shech- 
anlab{  aad  tba  aona  of  Sbacbaniah,  Shamaiah  ; 
tba  aona  of  Sbamalab,  ffaMtal**  and  ihra  otban. 

is  to  sny,  the  gencalo^jist,  having  deduced  the  Dav  j  lie 
line  through  Solomon,  and  the  regal  succession  down 
to  the  grandsons  of  Zerubbabel,  proceeds  to  menttosi 
fonr  other  Imnebaa  of  tba  bonaa  of  David,  aad  ^vaa 
a  partiealar  aeooont  of  tin  Ibortti,  namely,  of  Shemn 
iah,  the  father  of  that  Hattush  who  went  up  from  Bab- 
ylon with  Ezra,  and  was  in  his  generation  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Davidic  house  of  Shecbaniab.  CS» 
likawlte  Moran,  Utbtr  dk  bibUtdk  Cknmit,  p.  S»s 
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Hivernlck,  JIoMdb.  der  EinUU.  in  da»  A.  T.  \\,\,  2C^; 
Hanfeld,  Guch.  da  V.I.vond^r  2krMnmg  du  traUn 
TVmpetM  an,  i,  879;  KeO,  Ajx-loff.  Vemuk  «Mr  die  Bu- 
chtr  tin-  Chrunii:,  p.  43.  On  the  Other  hand,  Kwald, 
Uttih.  dfi  V.  I.  i,  219,  note,  makea  .Shechaniah  son  of 
Hananiah  an<l  father  of  Shemaiah,  so  that  Hattu.«h  h 
fourth  fram  Zarobbftbtl ;  and  so  Uutbau  In  th«  Kgf. 
eaxget.  HSb.  on  1  Chnm.  lit,  21 ;  which  view  !•  eomist- 
eot  w  itli  tlie  usual  chr()noli)f;y,  uf  l  oursn  it  ii  (iiiitc 
possiUu  tluitaKrandaon  of  Zcriil  t'.il  <  r«  graodsun  inuy 
hftv*  lieen  adult  at  the  time  of  l  l/  r  t  ^  mWlNi,  eighty 
yiMs  alUr  tha  Itt  of  Cjnu.  Soe,  liowever,  a  dificr- 
«Bt  expUnation  In  Stnmg'a  Harm,  and  Ejjxm.  of  ike 
Qtipr!*.  p.  17,  notft  m.)  Se«  ZEnrrn  viiKU  So,  in 
Act,  the  Ilattu^h  who  accompanied  Ezra  is  dcscrit)«d 
^aecording  to  the  reading,  propowd  hy  some,  of  tlje  pas- 
2, 3),  "  of  the  aoiu  of  David,  Ilaituth,  of  tie 
ofShtckaniah;"  for  the  last  clause  is  out  of  place 
as  prerixed  to  th<!  fi)lIowiiijj  oniiincration  '"of  the  bods 
of  Paioali,"  etc.  So  tho  .Sept.  read  it  (djro  vtutv  Aav- 
Uf  'AmAc  <<^o  v'*^*'  ^n\at>ia) ;  and  the  apocryphal 
VMika  mon  plalnlj  atill  (1  Eadnu  Tiii,  29,  *k  r^v  v'tuv 
Aavill,  Aarroic  ^  SrytWot;).  But  still  more  probably 
a  dtjffreni  I/tiftUfh  (q.  v.)  is  meant. 

8.  Tbo  concluding  argument  on  tiie  same  aide  ia  de- 
rived from  "the  circumstance  that  in  the  next  aaeent 
fh>m  Uabvlon  after  that  of  Ezra,  and  in  the  same 
reign,  the  principal  opponent  of  Nehemiah  in  his  worli 
of  rebuilding  Jerusalem  wan  n  in.tn  |  .s.mliallatj  wlio 
can  be  denumctrated  to  have  continued  an  active  chief 
of  tha  SamariUna  tU  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gnat, 
and  to  have  then  founded  the  temple  on  Mount  Geri- 
lim,  Joseph.  Ant,  xi,  8,  2-4"  (I>r.  Mill,  «.  *.).  Jo»e- 
plius'ft  stor}'  is  that  Sanballat,  sntrap  in  Samaria  of 
Darius  III,  bad  givan  bis  daughter  in  marriage  to  a 
bratlier  of  tha  Iggh-priait  Jaddoa,  namad  Muiaaaes, 
who,  rcfii'in^'  to  put  her  away,  tof)k  refuge  with  his 
&ther-in-Iau,  and  l>ccnme  the  firnt  hi^h-priest  of  the 
rival  temple  built  on  Mount  Gerizim  liy  {)crmi.«sion  of 
Alexander,  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyn.  All 
tills,  with  perhapo  the  marrellooa  nNnanea  that  ful- 

low-;  aliout  .Moxanflcr's  rerf']ition  by  the  hii;h-j>ripst 
JaUdua,  ntH-iis  a  bi-tter  voucher  than  .losephn.H  before 
it  can  be  accepted  as  history.  Tho  »tory  aliout  Ma- 
naaaaa  apd  Sanballat  ia  claarij  derived  tnm  the  last 
roMrdad  aet  of  Nahamtah,  hia  axpoIakMi  of  a  aon  of 
Jota<In,  and  grandson  of  tin-  (lion  hi;;h. priest  Eliashih, 
who  was  son-in-law  to  .Sanbnllat  the  lloronite.  It  is 
rctniirkahla  fluit  Jo9epliu<<,  in  his  acoonnt  of  Nehemi- 
ah, ntakaa  M  nastion  of  thia  act,  and  doaa  not  even 
name  Sanballat:  the  reaaon  of  wMeh  mmj  he  that, 
after  referring;  the  ini=ston  of  \ehpnii:ib,  ns  nl.«o  of 
Ezni,  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  to  extend  tlic  life  of  this 
active  chief  of  the  Samaritans  from  that  time  to  the 
time  of  AJaxaodar,  full  130  jeara  later,  would  have 
been  too  abanrd.  See  843rBAt.t^T.  8o  ts  tha  as- 
Btimption  of  Petermann  (».  v.  "  Samaria,"  in  Ilerzog's 
Jtrttl-Enri/klop.  xiii,  1,  p.  867)  that  there  were  two  San- 
ballata,  one  contemporary  witb  Ni  homiah,  the  other 
with  Akncandar,  and  that  both  had  daaghten  ananied 
Into  flunflj  «f  the  higb-priest  fEllaahtb  and  Jad- 
duaX  whose  boriiaBds  iM^rc  tluTrfon*  expelle<l.  As 
to  Jaddua,  the  ftet  may  he,  ns  .li<-^<'|>hu,4  represent*  it, 
that  he  was  atiD  Ugh-prie»t  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  six  who  are  named  in  lineal  succession  in  Neh. 
xii,  10, 11 :  Jesbna,  Joiakim,  Ktiashib,  Joiada,  Johanan, 
and  Jaddu,i,  will  fill  up  tlu"  inti  rvjil  of  L'W  years  from 
Cyrus  to  Alexander.  Of  theMs,  Elinshib  was  still 
blgh-priaat  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Ncheniiah's 
Artachshaahta,  and  later  (xiii,  6^  28);  it  is  acarcely 
possible  that  this  could  be  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  whose 
thirty-second  year  is  remove<l  from  tl^  first  of  f'vrus 
by  more  than  160  years,  wliicb  ia  far  too  much  for  a 
succession  of  three  high  piilaatB.  It  does  not  follow 
from  the  mention  of  the  sncoesaon  of  Eliaahib  down 
to  Jaddua  in  xii,  10  »q.,  that  Nahemlah  lived  to  see 
la  tha  oOm  of  U^iivieal,  but  onlj  that 


these  genealogiea  and  lists  were  brought  down  to  his 
own  timaa  bj  tha  cwnpOar  or  last  redactor  of  this  book 
(see  mdar  No.  •  below).— Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See 
Nf.hkmiah. 

Darius  HTBTikara  (L  0.  BOO  of  Hjitaipaa  or  Yaah> 
Uf^pa),  the  MA  In  daseaot  fton  Aebanmiaa,  fha  fband- 

er  of  tilt:  PrrMv-  Arian  dynasty,  or  ninth  in  the  succes- 
sion of  tlie  Arcbiemenids  (comp.  Ilerod.  vii,  11),  as  be 
style.H  himself  in  the  BtkUttm  (q.  v.)  Inscription  (Raw- 
linson,  Herod,  U,  491),  being  third  descendant  from 
the  younger  brntfier  of  Cambyses,  fatl>er  of  Cyrus, 
wa^,  acrfirdinf:  to  tho  poptilar  lf(,'i>nil  (Herod,  i,  209, 
210),  already  ntarked  out  for  empire  during  the  reign 
of  Cyrus.  Cambjsaa  having  died  without  i.«f;ne,  and 
no  other  aon  of  Qyzaa  aorvivin^  Darins  was  heredita- 
ry snoeeaaor  to  tiie  throne,  to  which,  as  Herodotus 
relates,  be  was  elected  on  the  death  of  the  j»retcndcd 
Smerdis  by  his  fellow-conspirators.  In  the  Canon, 
the  (late  of  his  succession  is  B.C.  621,  and  the  length 
of  his  reign  3(S  years,  both  points  confirmed  by  Herod- 
otus (vii,  1-^),  acconling  to  whom  he  died  five  years 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon  (therefore  B.C.  486),  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-six  years  (ul»o  attested  by  an  Egyp- 
tian inscription,  BosellinI,  Ifon.  Storiei,  ii,  164).  He 
devoted  bim^elf  to  the  internal  organisation  of  his 
kingdom,  which  had  been  impeded  by  the  wars  of 
Cyrus  and  Cam  by  (*<■«,  and  the  confusion  of  tho  rcij^n 
of  Smerdis.  His  designs  of  foreign  conquest  were 
interrupted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  nndar  a 
pretender  who  bore  the  royal  name  of  Nabnkudrassar 
(Niebuhr,  Getch.  A$i.  und  Hah.  p.  94),  which  was  at 
length  put  down,  and  punislicd  with  great  « vt  rity 
(B.C.  cir.  616).  After  the  subjugation  of  Babylon, 
Darloa  tumad  hb  anna  against  Srythia,  Ubja  (Herod, 
iv,  14.5  sq.),  and  Indra  (Hemd.  iv,  44).  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  a<  knowledt;ed  his  supremacy,  and  fonie  of 
the  islunds  of  the  A^ga:an  were  added  to  lii'-  doniinitn 
in  Asia  Minor  and  the  seaboard  of  Thrace  (B.C.  618- 
506).  Shortljr  aftarwaida  he  came  into  collision  with 
Greece,  and  tha  dafeat  of  Marathon  (B.C.  490)  only 
roused  him  to  prepare  vigorously  for  that  decisive 
^tnlggle  Mitli  the  'Wc.'t  which  was  now  inevitable. 
His  plans  were  again  thwarted  bjr  reliellion.  Domes- 
tie  qoamb  (Herod.  vB,  i)  ftUowcd  ob  tta  liafaig  Id 
Egypt,  and  he  died  (B.C.  495)  baflm  hla  pfapaMlioiia 
were  completed  (Herod,  vii,  4). 

With  regard  to  the  Jews,  Darius  Ilystaspts  pursued 
the  same  policy  aa  C7T0S,  and  restored  to  them  the 
privileges  whidi  tiiejr  had  lost.  Yw  the  nsorpstlon 
of  Smerdis  involved  a  religious  n«  well  a?  a  jKilitical 
revolution,  and  the  restorer  of  the  Magian  faith  will- 
ingly listened  to  the  enemies  of  a  people  who  bad  wel- 
comed Qyma  as  their  deliverer  (&sia  iv,  17  sq.).  Bat 
In  the  second  year  of  Dartaa,  B.C.  620,  aa  soon  aa  Us 
power  had  npMitnr'l  'oine  solidity,  Haggai  (ling,  i,  1; 
ii,  1,  10)  and  Zccliariah  encouraged  their  countrj'men 
to  rcMime  the  work  of  restoration  (Ecra  v,  1  sq.),  and 
whan  their  procaadmga  came  to  the  Idng'a  knowledga 
be  eenflrnied  the  decree  of  Cyms  bj  a  new  edict,  and 
the  Tcmplf  was  finished  in  fi  iir  ymrs  (B.C.  51fi;  Ezra 
vi,  ir>),  tliough  it  was  apparently  UM-d  before  that  time 
(Zocb.  vii,  2,  8).  The  t)enefits  conferred  by  Darius 
upon  the  Jews  are  not  mentioaod  in  Ida  inscriptioaa. 
Of  die  satrapies,  twenty  in  nwnber.  Into  which  be 
formed  the  empire,  Palestine  would  be  part  of  the 
fourth,  inrluding  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus.  The 
fourth  king  of  Persia,  who  should  "be  far  richer  than 
they  all,  and  hy  his  strength,  through  his  riches,  should 
stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  (Srsda  (Dan.  xi,  2), 
niav  I  n  It.'iriii^.  if  the  p.ieudo-Snierdi.*  is  reckoned,  but 
the  description  better  suits  Xerxes  (see  Uitzig  in  the 
Kgf.  as^cl.  Att.  in  loe.).^— KItto,  a.  t.  ;  Smith,  a.  ▼. 

3.  "Darius  the  Persian"  ("CCn  'n,  .«icpt.  ^al^no<: 
6  IIfp<n}c)  occurs  (Neh.  xii,  22)  in  a  passage  which 
merely  stalaa  thai  tfia  ■nccaadoB  of  priaata  wia 
tered  op  to  his  rdgn.  Tha  qioaatioB  aa  to  fba  1 
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intended  bean  chiefly  on  the  anthorship  of  the 
It  nuj  be  briefly  lUted  tliu:  oa  is  more 
MaaHMB^  beileyed,  fhb  Uniplw  Duhu  Kotfans  (orig> 
inallj  Ochas),  who  camo  to  th«  throne  in  B  C.  424, 
•ad  reigned  nineteen  jeara,  we  must  (assuming  that 
the  Jaddua  here  mentioned  is  the  high-priest  who  went 
oot  to  meet  Aleoander  the  GzMt  [a.  v.J  oa  hto  eatiy 
into  JeroMleni,  JoMpHnu,  iliil.  zl,  |)  ooneelw  dlber 
that  Jaddoa  reached  an  age  exc^*'<Hni:;  a  n  ntnn' — for 
90  long  he  must  have  lived,  if  he  was  aln  aii y  high- 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Darioa  Nothus,  and  8nw  Aiex- 
■nder'i  entij;  or  that  tho  Jaddoa  of  Nehemiah  and 
of  JoMphw  arc  not  tlio  mbm  penoa.  Curfmor  has 

tried  to  show,  from  this  very  ch  ipter,  that  the  Jaddua 
of  ver.  22  was  a  Levite,  and  not  tiie  high-priost  {Intro- 
dttct,  ad  Libr.  Vet.  Tut.  p.  347).  S«e  Jaudua.  If, 
homvor,  tho  regbter  waa  continued  to  a  later  time^ 
aa  ia  not  impniboble,  the  oceurrmco  of  tiw  iiaiae  Jad« 
f!na  (vrr.  11,  22^,  who  was  high-prie«t  at  tho  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Alexander  (q.  v.)i  points  to  Darius  III 
Codomannun,  the  antagoni»«t  of  Alexander,  and  last 
kiogofPenia,B.C.  88&^(lMaoci,l).  OonqMM 
Jabn,ilf««do(.n,i,S7Siq.;  KoO,  IM.  A  ESMnT.  { 
152,  7,  who  defends  at  length  the  integrity  of  tho  pas- 
sage. On  this  latter  view,  we  must  either  assume 
that  Nchemiuh  himadf  Otlafaied  the  age  of  130  years 
at  least,  or  that  this  passage  is  an  interpolation  by  a 
l^band  (Bertholdt,  Etnleit.  iii,  lOSl).  Perhaps  the 
moaning  of  tho  verses  in  (juestion  only  is,  that  the 
priests  enumerated  were  those  included  in  tlio  genea- 
logical records  down  to  the  time  of  the  return  from 
Babylon,  L  o.  finalljr  mada  ottt  tnr  Mohomiah  and 
BiM  (ror.  f8);  and  tfioroftn  eoutttiing  Ibme  pros- 
pectively high-priests,  although  at  the  time  but  chil- 
dren. Supposing  that  Jaddua  was  five  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  0.  T.  canon  [see  Kz- 
■▲},  in  B.C.  406  (to  which  data  Hobomiah  undoubtedly 
livfld),  he  would  luvo  been  bat  ahoat  fifty  years  old 
on  his  accession  as  high-priest  (q.  v.),  B.C.  cir.  35',t. 
The  Icing  referred  to  in  Neh.  xii,  22,  would  then  be 
Darius  Nothns.  TUt  omhinaHon  la  oooaiatent  with 
all  the  cireanutaaooa,  and  Iobvoi  tlia  fp^vnutfeity  of 
the  passage  onaActod. 

Darius  11  was  named  Ocnus  CUy^c)!  but  on  his 
aoression  ho  waa  diatiagiiiahad  lor  the  epitlut  NoTHna 
(Ni9oc)(  ftom  Idi  being  ono  of  tiio  aevontson  lllegiti- 
matO  aons  of  Artaxerxes  I  or  Longimanus,  who  made 
htm  satrap  of  llyrcania.  He  rebelled  against  Sogdla- 
nus,  another  brother,  who  had  murdered  their  father, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  several  of  the  provincial  satraps, 
Wtoeoded  in  gaining  supreme  power,  putting  the 
usurper  to  death.  He  was  a  wimk  prince,  c  im|ilr  ti  ly 
under  tho  control  of  his  favorites,  and  especially  of  his 
wife  Parysatis;  and  his  reign  was  distinguished  by 
continoal  Uianrcoctions,  particularly  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  saeoeeded  in  gaining  for  a  idiDe  their  inde- 
pendence (R.C.  414\  D.-vrius  died  in  11. C.  40.')-l,  luid 
was  succpfiied  hy  his  oldest  son  Artaxerxes  II  (Ctcsi- 
aa,  Pert,  xliv-lvi;  Diod.  Sic.  xii,  71 ;  xiii,  86,  70, 108; 
Xenoph./fe//.  1,2,19;  ii,l,8;  itnokif  1,1). 

Darkemon.   See  Dakic. 

Dufkaeaa  (properly  Ti  v'n,  cAo'sSet;  mcoroc),  the 
absence  of  light;  tin-  .state  of  chaos  us  repraoentod  by 
the  sacred  writer  in  Genesis  i,  2.    See  Cbbatiow. 

Tho  pbgno  of  darknosa  hi  Egypt  (Exod.  x,  21)  was 
ono  to  tllick  and  intense  as  to  sor  m  almost  palpable. 
Tin  "  palpable  obscure"  of  Milton  appears  to  express 
tlmidea  in  a  t'  r  i  le  manner.  The  Tamul  translation 
give*  "darkness  which  cansoth  to  fool,"  or  to  dark 
fhat«a  man  ia  obliged  to  IM  Ua  wa^,  and  vntfl  he 
shall  have  so  felt  ho  cannot  proceed.  Some  exposi- 
tors  are  disposed  to  contend  for  the  literal  palpablene»8 
of  this  darkness  by  supiwing  that  the  agency  em- 
ployed was  a  wind,  densely  fiUing  tho  air  with  paiti- 
cles  of  dust  and  aaad.  Soeh  winda  oro  not  wilaMrwn 
in  tho  Eaatani  doMrti,  and  thaj  «•  ilwi^*  TW7  ap. 


palling  and  destructive  in  their  eflTects.  Others  think 
that  a  danaeiSiy  was  qnoad  over  the  land;  batadaxh> 
naia  oomiillng  of  tUdc  fiawiBy  fcga  and  o^halaliflM, 

so  conden.^ed  as  to  be  perceived  by  the  organs  of  touch, 
might  have  extinguished  animal  life  in  a  f«w  liuurs. 
Whether  tho  darkness  was  exhibited  in  these  or  any 
otlwr  forma,  the  miiacle  most  have  struck  the  Egyp- 
tfama  wKh  asteniihrnont  and  Imciw,  m  fho  aan  wno 
one  of  th<-ir  principal  d<'itie.<i,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
tho  .source  of  life  and  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  with 
the  moon  to  rule  all  things.    See  Plac}1tbs  or  Eotpt. 

In  the  Goepela  of  Matthew  (zzvii,  4ft)  and  Lako 
(xxiH,  44)  wo  nod  that,  whOo  J« 


cross,  "  bom  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over 
all  the  land  unto  the  ninth  hour."  Most  of  the  ao- 
ciont  commentators  believed  that  this  darkness  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  world.   Bat  their  arguments  ara 


even  less  so.  Of  the  latter  the  strongest  is  the  men- 
tion of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  ia  referred  to  this 
time  by  Phlegon  Trallianus,  and,  after  him,  by  Thal- 
Ina  (ap.  iAieanma).  But  ovon  aa  od^aa  of  tlm  nn 
oodd  not  Iw  vlrible  to  tiM  wholo  werid,  »>d  naitlMr  of 
these  writers  names  the  place  of  the  eclipse.  Some 
think  it  was  Kome ;  but  it  is  impoasiblc  that  an  eclipse 
ooold  have  happened  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hoar 
loth  at  Bomo  and  Jemaalam.  It  is,  therefore,  Itigfafy 
probable  timt  tlie  statement  of  Phlegon,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  has  come  to  be  quoted  aa  independent 
authority,  was  taken  from  tiie  relation  of  the  Chri^ 
tians  or  firom  tho  ScriptuiM.  That  the  darkness  could 
not  have  prooeeded  from  «n  od^ao  of  tho  ana  ia  A» 
ther  placed  beyond  dl  donbt  hf  tho  iMt  thai,  it  iMteg 
then  the  time  of  the  Passover,  tha  noon  was  at  the 
full.  This  darkness  may  therefore  be  ascribed  to  aa 
extraordinary  and  preternatural  obscontloil  of  tha 
solar  light,  which  might  piooedo  and  a•M■qp•^]r 
earthquake  that  took  place  on  tiM  aamo  ooomloat  fer 
it  has  been  noticed  that  often  before  an  earthqiafca 
such  a  mist  arises  from  sulphureous  vapors  as  to  occa- 
sion a  darkness  almoet  nocturnal  (seottoasthors  cited 
in  Koinfil  od  Matt,  xxiv,  29,  and  oomparo  Joel  iii,  3; 
Bav.  tI,  12  sq.).  See  Earthquakb.  Such  a  dark- 
ness might  extend  over  Judiea,  or  that  division  of  P.il- 
eatine  in  which  Jerusalem  stood,  to  which  tiie  best  ao- 
thoriliao  agree  that  bore,  aa  in  some  other  places,  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  the  plu-ase  iraaav  ri)v  yijv,  rendered 
"all  the'land."  In  the  "Acta  of  Pilate"  (q.  v.),  which 
have  been  f4U0tfl<l  l»y  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian.  we 
find  the  foUowing  document,  in  which  thia  protoma^ 
offddaifcneaataMfcfradto.  flooBounB. 


"rilRt.  t..Til>.  rlu»,  etc. 

"  I  huvt)  nt  lfUi;tli  U-en  forced  to  coiucnt  to  tho  emclAxkai 
of  Jesus  Ubrlat,  to  prevent  a  tamuU  among  the  Jewa,  thoogb 
It  was  very  much  agaiiuit  my  wtlL  For  tiie  vorid  never  saw, 
and  probably  never  wtU  see,  a  nan  of  aaeh  extraocdinanr  |lsQr 
and  upriffhtacis.  Bat  the  Ugh-prtesti  and  Seabadtte  Mf- 
flQed  m  It  the  evades  of  their  pmphoU  and  of  our  ribyW 
^^^h(le  lie  buog  on  the  crmw,  n  horri<l  durknosa,  which  onvMed 
the  earth,  aeemed  to  threaten  \Ui  finnl  end.  HU  followen, 
who  profoM  to  have  seen  hlni  rloe  fivm  Ihc  dead  and  iiMresd 
Into  hoavpn,  and  acknowli-.iire  lilm  for  thi'ir  God,  do  »tiU  »al^ 
r«l»t,  and,  by  their  cxcpllcnt  Ji  m  -,  ^how  thBtnfelvi-«  tho  w<>rAy 
dii*ripl(>ii  of  H>  oitnvonlin  irv  ,-i  nnnter.  I  did  nil  I  c  'Uld  lo 
save  lilm  from  till- liiiil  il  l'  i  t  the  .Ii  ir.^,  but  the  fear  of  «  t  tlal 
in"iirrecti'>n  mvle  mo  i-m-rllioe  him  to  the  peace  and  inlmea 
(  f  ymr  (.■mpiro,"  etc 

The  "  thick  darkneaa"  hi  whioh  Ood  ii  aaid  to  hava 
been  (Exod.  xx,  21),  was  doobOaia  tibo  ««tfdd  cM 

upon  the  mount"  mentioned  chap,  xtx,  16 :  and  the 
"thick  darkness"  in  which  "the  Lord  sai<l  that  he 
would  dwell"  (1  Kinga  viii,  12),  haa  reference  to  the 
cloud  upon  the  mercy  aaat,  ia  whieh  im  proaised  to 
"appear"  to  Aaron,  and  which  aeons  to  Imvo  beam 
rather  a  clou<rof  glory  and  li_'ht  than  of  darkness. 
See  Cloitd.  When  it  is  said  (Psa.  xcvii,  2)  ''clouds 
sad  darkness  are  round  alwut  him,"  the  reference  ia 
appanoUj  to  tho  inscmtahiUty  of  the  divine  nsttnv 
aoawocrag.  Tho  darkaaaawMdi  la  frequently  (laa. 
sai,8,10;  Jodii,Sl}  iii,U}  liMtsslr,takolaOoa» 
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wKh  CIm  conhg  of  fh«  Lovil  liu  nUmBM  to 
the  Jndgments  attendant  on  hb  cdTent. 

"Darkoess  is  often  used  lynbolically  in  the  Scrip- 
ture* M  oppoMd  to  light,  which  is  th«  sjrmlwl  of  joy 
■ltd  Mfttyt  to  exprest  miMry  and  advenity  (Job  xviii, 
6;  Pta.eTii,10;  exUU.S;  lM.Tiil,S8;  iz,l;  lix,  9, 
10;  Ez  ck.  XXX,  18;  xxxil,  7,  8;  xxxiv,  12);  hence 
abo  captivity  (liuu  xlvii,  6;  Lam.  iii,  6).  'He  .  .  . 
that  makoth  the  morning  darkness,'  in  Amos  iv,  13,  is 
■nppoMd  to  be  an  allosion  to  tba  dense  black  clouds 
and  Mhta  attending  «artliqoalwa.  'Tbedayofdaifc- 
ness'  in  Joel  ii,  2,  alludes  to  the  obecurity  occasioned 
by  the  flight  of  locusts  in  compact  mas.<<cs.  See  Lo- 
CCST.  In  Ezek.  viil,  I'i,  darknesa  is  described  as  the 
acoompanimait  of  idolatrona  ritea.  Darkneaa  of  the 
ran,  moon,  and  itan  b  and  llgnratlTely  to  denote  a 
genenil  d.-irkness  or  deficiency  in  the  governiiuMit  or 
body  j)olitic  (Isa.  xiii,  10;  Ezek.  xxxii,  7 ;  Joel  ii,  10- 
81).  In  £pb.  V,  11,  the  expression  'works  cf  diuk- 
aeas*  b  ^iplied  to  the  heathen  mjntetbs  on  aeeonnt 
ofthe  fmpine  actbna  whieb  the  itutbted  peiibnned  tn 
them.  '  Outer  tlirknois'  in  Matt,  viii,  12,  and  ol-o- 
where,  refurs  to  the  darkness  outside,  in  the  etrectd  or 
open  country,  as  contrasted  with  the  blaze  of  cheerful 
light  in  the  house,  e«|ieekH7  *  oanviTial  par^ 
b  heM  fai  the  night  time.  And  ft  may  be  observed 
til  it  till'  Htreets  in  the  East  are  utterly  dark  after  ni^,'llt- 
fall,  thi>ro  being  no  sbo[>8  with  lighted  windows,  nor 
even  pulilic  or  private  lamps  to  iinpaft  to  them  the 
li#it  and  cheerftdneM  to  whkh  we  are  accustomed. 
Tbb  gfTet  the  nore  IbiM  to  the  contrast  of  the  'outer 
darkness'  with  the  inoaf  U^t.  Darkness  is  used  to 
represent  the  state  of  the  dead  (Job  x,  21 ;  xvii,  18). 
It  is  also  employed  as  the  proper  and  significant  em- 
blem of  ignorance  (Isa.  ix,  2;  Ix,  2;  Matt,  vi,  23; 
John  iii,  9;  2  Cor.  iv.  1-6)"  (Kitto).  See  Wemyss, 
SjfmboL  £HeL  •. 

Dar'kon  (TTcb.  Darton',  "i-p"?? ;  according  to  Ge- 
scniui),  atrewer ;  according  to  FCUTSt, porter;  Sept.  Aap- 
Ku/y,  AopKuiv;  Vulg.  Derm),  a  pennon  whose  "chil- 
dren" or  deecandanta  wen  among  *'  Solomon's  sei^ 
Tanta*'  that  ntnmed  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Eara  ii,  56 ;  Neh.  vii,  5f<).    B.C.  ante  5:56. 

Darling  (T^n^,  yachvl'.  on/;/,  hence  Morrd)  stands 
(I'sa.  xxii,  21 ;  xxxT,  17)  for  life  (as  a  thing  nut  to 
be  raplaoad){  hence jey(Mke  «)|9,  toti;  eonpb  '*dear 

Darom  (Ol'l^ ;  Sept.  Xivt,  and  Aapoft).  This 
word  is  generally  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  "  the 
south"  (Ezek.  xl,  21;  Job  xxxvii,  17).  Its  meaning 
in  Deui.  xxxiii,  28  b  doubtful.  Moiea  in  blessing 
Naphtali  sajra,  "Pesaesa  then  the  sen  and  Dtavm." 
The  A.  V.  renders  it  "the  west  and  the  P  -titb  ;"  the 
Septuiiffint,  (^riXatrffni' irni  \!>ia\  the  old  l-;uiti,  "  tnare 
etAfricum;"  and  the  Vulgate.  "  mare  et  nieridipm." 

The  territory  of  Naphtali  lay  on  the  nortb-east  of  I'al* 
astfne^   It  did  not  toaeb  or  go  near  the  Heditemao- 

an ;  consequently  "the  sea"  cannot  mean  the  McdU 
tcrrancan.  The  sea  of  Galilee  is  doubtless  referred  to, 
the  whole  western  shore  of  which  belonged  to  Naph- 
talL  The  Septaagint  rendering  of  Daraoi  in  this  pas- 
sage (Ai'^,  L  e.  AfHea)  most  be  wrong.  Kapbtali 
never  had  any  coimorti  in  with  Afirica,  or  with  that  re- 
gion on  its  northern  frontier  afterwanLs  called  Darom. 
The  word  seems  here  to  denote  a  district  near  Titx^rias, 
and  piofaabhr  the  sonigr  plain  of  Qennesaret,  which 
BUipasaiia  aU  tiie  rest  of  Palestine  in  ftrtility  (Joseph. 
War,  iii,  10,  R).  "NVith  this  agrees  the  prol  aMe  rty- 
niolf'iO'  *"r<l,  which,  according  to  Ges^iiius, 

signifies  bright,  acconlinL^  to  Filnt,  gloming. 

In  Eselt.  XX,  46  (xxi,  2),  Darom  appears  to  be  a 
proper  name.  "Son  of  man,  sot  thy  fiiee  towards  Ts> 
mm,  dmp  the  word  towards X)larr>in."  The  A.  V. 
UaD.>>late8  both  words  "soB^**  Iwt  the  Septuagint 
iOBnmOj9m§mtfaaAAap^  InalfBdof  Ae^iSyi 


SymnMlras'ghres  Aifia.  We  learn  from  Jerome  and 

other  ancient  writers  that  the  pl.iin  which  lic<  along 
the  sonthcni  border  of  Palestine  and  extends  towardjs 
Egypt  was  formerly  calle<l  Darom.  Thus,  Jerome 
says,  Duma  '*b  a  Itfgo  Tillage  in  Damn— that  is,  in 
the  soldi  eomlrf  ta  tile  region  oTEtentheropolis,  sev- 
enteen miles  distant  from  that  city"  {Ottnmas/.  s.  v. 
Darom);  and  Eusebius  describe.^  Gcrar  as  .>^ituatcd 
i'lrff)  rov  Aapotfim'  (ib.  s.  v.  I'tiuifm').  The  name  ap- 
psanto  h«TO  Iwen  implied  to  the  whole  plain  from  the 
Medltemiiean  totlie  Arabab^and  southern  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Reland, /*((/',«)'.  ji.  is.'  In  tlir  early 

ages  of  Christianity  a  Greek  convent  was  crcctvd  near 
the  coast,  ai*out  seven  miles  sonthof  Gaia,  and  named 
Danm.  Daring  tlie  crusades  it  was  converted  into  a 
ftttress,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  a  hard  struggle 
between  the  Thrisli  ins  an  i  S.inmiis  (Will.  Tyr.  in 
Gttla  Itti per  Francos,  p.  JtH^i ;  Marinus  Sanutus,  p.  86^ 
246;  B(diadin,r»/n  Saladmi,  p.  72,  and  Index  Geoff,  a. 
T.  Darotmam ;  Kobinson,  Bib.  Ret.  ii,  875).  The  site  is 
now  marked  by  a  small  village  called  Deir  tl-Balak^ 
"the  convnt'of  tho  d.ites" ^oitar» Andftooifcy^ A 

and  I',  p.  lT)!".),-- Kitto,  s.  v. 
Dart  (in  Prov.  vii,  23,  yn,  cheU^  an  arroio,  as  els*' 
;  In  Job  xll,  M,  m,  atcHso',  an  atnmt  In  % 
Sam.  xvii,  14,  t33*w,  sAe'bft,  a  ro<l  or  staff,  as  else- 
where ;  in  2  Chron.  xxxii,  5,T!Vr,  *fie'larh,  any  »7ii»- 
tile  weapon ;  in  Job  xli,  29,  Pirtip,  io/AacA',  a  bludgeonf 
in  the  New.  Test.  /3tXoc,  Eph.  vi,  16,  or  ^oXi'c,  Hebw 
xii,  20,  a  JciVf/in),  an  instntmsnt  of  war  similar  to  an 
arrow  or  li»;ht  spear.  It  b  tkoqgkt  Oat  fbe  Hebrews 
were  in  the  habit  of  dischsigbig  darts  frMin  tlu'  Ih  w 
while  on  tire.  These  fieiy  darts  were  inad<'  of  the 
shrub  rotkem  or  Spanbb  broom  (the  Spartium  juncmm 
of  Ltnn.X  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  Arabian  des- 
ert It  b  probably  in  refeimiee  to  thb  &et  that  aiw 
rows  are  sometimes  compared  to  lightnings  (Deut. 
xxxii, 23, 42;  Psa.vii,13;  cxx,4;  Zech.ix,14).  The 
fiery  darts  among  the  Romans,  according  to  Ammiv 
nus  Maroslltnna,  consisted  of  ahoUow  read, to  the  low- 
er part  of  wbleh,  nnder  the  point  or  barb,  was  fiutened 
a  round  receptacle,  made  of  iron,  for  combustible  mate- 
rials, so  that  such  an  arrow  had  the  form  of  a  distaff. 
l\\h  was  filled  with  burning  naphtha,  and  when  the  ar- 
row or  dart  was  shot  from  a  slack  bow  (for  if  dis- 
charged from  a  ti|;ht  bow  the  Hre  went  out)  it  struck 
the  enf  iiiii's'  rank-*  and  rt  niiiined  fixi  d,  the  llauio  con- 
suming whatever  it  met  with;  water  poured  on  it  in- 
creased its  violence,  and  there  WWO  no  Other  means  to 
extiaguub  it  but  by  throwing  earth  upon  it  Similar 
darts  or  arrows,  which  were  twined  round  with  tar  and 
pitch  and  set  fire  to,  are  described  by  Livy  as  having 
been  made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Sa> 
guntum  when  besieged  by  the  Romans  {Hiit.  xxi,  9). 
The  apostle  alludes  to  thsoe  fieiy  daita  in  £^  U> 
16.   See  Arms. 

Dataiim  (dlofofy),  a  ebaiieellor  In  the  papal  comt; 

nis  tifb-  i"  derived  from  datum,  nsuiilly  [  rcfixed  tO 
the  date  of  the  documents  issued  (c.  p-.  daiuin,  ffiren, 
August  20).  He  is  always  a  prelate,  and  sometimes  a 
cardinal,  and  reoeives  his  name  from  his  office,  wluch 
b  to  dale  oertidn  peHdons  fbr  benefices  tlwt  have  been 
presented  and  registered  :  he  write  njion  thnn  Daf'im 
Romrr  (ipvd,  etc.  He  is  empowered  to  grant,  without 
acquainting  the  pope  therewith,  all  benefices  which  do 
not  produce  upwards  of  twen^-foor  ducats  annually; 
for  such  aa  amotmt  to  more  bo  b  obl^;ed  to  get  vb» 
provisions  si^rnod  by  the  |>o[ie,  who  admits  bim  to  au- 
dience every  day.  If  there  he  several  candidates  for 
the  same  benefice,  he  has  the  liberty  of  bestowing  it 
on  any  whom  he  may  select  His  salary  b  two  thou- 
sand crowns,  exeraslTe  of  perquisites.  When  tlm 
pope's  consent  has  l>ef  n  nbt.iined,  the  datary  sub- 
scribes the  petition  with  the  words  Anmtit  tanditii- 
Tho  pope's  aaaeat  b  aohaeilbed  in  these  wnds, 
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ut  petthtr,  "Be  it  according  to  the  pedtion." 
The  pope's  bull  granting  the  bcnctice  is  then  dispatch- 
ed  by  the  datary,  and  pa«»c8  through  tlic  hands  of 
many  persons,  l>elonging  to  different  offices,  who  have 
all  their  stated  fees.  It  is  very  expensive  to  procure 
the  pope's  bull  for  a  benefice,  and  very  large  sums  go 
into  the  office  of  the  datary,  especially  when  the  pro- 
visions  are  for  bishoprics,  or  other  rich  benefices. — 
Buck,  Theoi.  IHct.  s.  v. ;  Farrar,  s.  v. 

Dathe,  Johann  Acgust,  an  eminent  Oriental 
scholar  and  Biblical  critic,  was  bom  at  Weissenfels 
July  4, 1731,  became  professor  of  Oricntiil  literature  at 
Leipjic  in  1762,  and  diinl  March  17,  1791,  at  Lcipsic. 
His  chief  work  is  Libri  Vet.  Test,  ex  recensione  texttu 
Heb.  notisque  philol>g.  et  crit.  iUuttrati  (Halo;,  1791,  6 
▼ols.  8vo).  He  also  edited  Glassius,  I'hilologia  SO' 
era,  and  the  Prol^qomfna  to  Walton's  Polyglot  (Lips. 
1777) ;  a  Syriac  Psaltrr,  with  the  translation  and  notes 
of  Erpenius  (Halle,  17G«) ;  and  (posthumous)  Oputatia 
ad  Crisin  el  inttrp.  IV/.  Tett,  tpectantia  (ed.  by  Rosen- 
mCiller,  jun.,  Lips.  1795). 

Date  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  5,  margin,  for  "Z^"^,  debath', 
"honry,"  Sept.  pXj.Vulg.  mf^,  the  fi-uit  of  one  spe- 
cies of  the  palm  ("^yP  [Talra.  comp.  ^fim-Xoi', 
date],  ^otvil,  Phcmir  dactiliftra  of  Linn.).  Thia 
tree  formerly  grew  abundantly  in  Palestine  (Joel  i, 
12;  Neh,  viii,  16;  Jiidg.  iv,  6;  Mishna,  Uiccurim, 
i,  10 ;  comp.  Pliny,  xiii,  6 ;  Tacitus,  Hi$t.  v,  6,  2 ; 
Theoph.  Plaul.  ii,  8 ;  Pausan.  19,  5),  especially 
in  certain  warm  localitica  (.Schul)ert,  RH$en,  p.  105), 
namely,  around  Jericho  (which  hence  was  called 
the  Palm  City,  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  4.  2;  Pliny,  v, 
15  ;  xiii,  9  ;  .Strabo,  xvi,  763 ;  Philostr.  ApoUon.  vi, 
89),  En-gedl  (Solin.  xxxviii,  12),  and  the  Dead  .Sea 
(I)iod.  Sic.  ii,  48 ;  xix,  98) ;  also  at  the  Sea  of  liali- 
lee  (Joscphos,  IVar,  iii,  10,  8) ;  as  a  stately  tree  (es- 
pecially tine  at  Jericho,  Stralto  xvii,  8(K);  Galen, 
Facult.  alim.  ii,  26;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Ckald.  col.  1109; 
Pliny,  xiii,  9),  so  that  on  Jewish  and  Roman  coins 
(also  Phoenician,  Spanheim,  Prastant.  ei  us.  num.  p. 
272)  it  waa  even  employed  as  the  symbol  of  the 
country  (Froelich,  Ann.  Syr.  tab.  18;  see  the  praises 
of  Idumsean  palms  in  Virgil,  Georg.  iii,  12 ;  Sil.  Ital. 
iii,  600;  vii,  466;  Lncan,  iii,  216;  Martial,  x,  60,  1). 
At  present  it  is  seldom  to  1)«  met  with  there  (Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  297;  Schubert,  iii,  114;  at  Jericho  there 
«xi»ts  but  a  solitary  one,  Robinson,  Researchet,  ii, 
537;  at  £n-gedi  none  whatever,  Robinson,  ii,  441); 
they  are  abundant,  however,  and  even  grow  wild  in 
Arabia  (in  Arabia  Petrsa  they  were  anciently  found 
hero  and  there,  Exod.  xv,  27  ;  Num.  xxxiii,  9;  comp. 
Burckhardt,  Rtist-n,  ii,  815 ;  Robinson,  i,  256,  264),  in 
Egypt  (Strabo,  xvii,  p.  818;  Gellius,  vii,  16,  5;  Prosp. 
Alpin.  Plantt.  .fig.  c.  7)  and  Persia  (Kampfcr,  Amocrt. 
p.  6(j9:  on  the  extent  of  the  date-palm,  sec  Link,  Ur- 
welt,  i,  5V17  sq. ;  Arago,  in  the  .Innuitire  du  Buraiu  de$ 
Longitudes,  1834),  in  which  countries  it  ha«  from  an- 
tiquity been  regarded  as  the  choicest  of  fruit-trees 
(Strabo,  xvi,  742;  Plato,  Sympot.  viii,  4-6;  compare 
Uasselquist,  p.  641).  It  lovea  a  linht,  sandy,  warm 
•oil  (.losephus.  War,  iii,  10,  8),  yet  not  one  deficient  in 
moisture  (Sirach  xxiv,  14;  Strabo,  xvi,  776;  Pallad. 
R.  R.  xi,  12),  atuins  a  height  of  30  to  40  (in  some 
instances  60  and  even  100)  feet,  and  lives  till  about 
200  years  old  (Pliny,  xvi,  89;  Plutarch,  Sympos.  viii, 
4,  2;  Shaw,  p.  128 ;  comp.  [in  the  Sept.]  Job  xxix,  18) ; 
it  biu  a  slim  (Cant,  vii,  7),  straight,  single  trunk  of 
10  to  18  inches'  diameter,  covered  rather  with  the 
•caly  remains  of  the  lioughs  that  have  fallen  or  broken 
off  than  with  a  proper  liark.  At  its  summit  only  the 
palm  i)ears  a  largo  number  (40  to  80)  slender  branches, 
which,  growing  shorter  and  shorter  towards  the  top 
(the  Ijottom  ones  being  some  20  feet  long),  and  bend- 
ing at  the  pnd»  in  a  curve  towards  the  ground,  inclose  ; 
a  conKi<lcr.alde  extent  of  shade  ("VVelhted,  i,  70).  The  ! 
boughs  generally  surround  the  body  in  a  circle  six  in  ■ 


nnmber,  and  put  forth  rush-like,  sword- shaped,  eT«r> 
green  (Psa.  xcii,  13 ;  comp.  Shaw,  p.  128)  leaves,  about 
2  inches  broad,  and  8  to  12  feet  long.  In  the  midst 
of  the  topmost  and  youngest  branches  is  found  a  pwint- 
ed,  pithy  heart  (iyKt^aXov,  or  bead),  nearly  two  yards 
in  length,  which  contains  the  buda  of  new  twigs  and 
leaves  (this,  when  cut  off,  was  relbhed  as  a  dainty 
article  of  food  from  the  taste  of  the  drapej>,  Theophr. 
Plantt.  ii,  8;  Pliny,  xiii,  9 ;  Mishna,  Okzin,  iii,  7  ;  Ma- 
riti,  Trav.  p.  407).  Staminate  and  pistillate  flowers 
are  upon  separate  stems.  Thia  renders  an  artificial 
fertilization  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  produce 
(see  Mishna,  Pesach,  iv,  8;  Animian.  Marc,  xxiv,  3,  p. 
13,  Bip.),  for  which  the  right  time  most  be  very  ex- 
actly observed.  For  in  February*  there  appear  on  the 
stem,  at  the  juinta  of  the  lowest  branches,  long  (even 
one  yard)  capsules,  inclosed  in  a  leathery  skin,  which 
in  May  shoot  up  into  male  blossoms  and  female  buu 
tons.  The  former  are  now  plucked  off  (about  March), 
slit  through  the  length,  and  inserted  upon  the  female 
germs  (Kumpfcr,  A  moen.  p.  707 ;  Ilas^elquist,  p.  13.1, 
223  sq. ;  Shaw,  p.  127 ;  Tbcvcuot,  ii,  170).  See  Bocou. 


Cluster  of  Date-palm  Fruit. 

The  fruit  (Talm.  rSriS,  Surcnbusioa,  Mitchna,  u, 
253;  vi,  91),  which  comet  to  maturity  in  about  five 
months  (August  and  September,  or  Octol>er),  hangs  in 
clusters  (Cant,  vii,  7)  together,  in  form  like  the  acorn, 
but  mostly  larger,  and  with  a  fine  ruddy  (Died.  Sic. 


Andent  Egyptliin  f'ukc  of  prrKrTcd  Dati^,  fnrirxl  by  WOTdn- 
MD  at  Th«lje«.    At  a  la  a  Datf-Ktooe. 

ii,  63)  or  white  skin.  The  best  kind  is  called  jem. 
Tliey  were  sometimes  used  in  a  fresh  state  (Udiod. 
jflth.  ii,  28 ;  comp.  Hasselquist,  p.  540)  as  a  verj-  com- 
mon article  of  food  (Burckhardt,  Arab.  p.  46,  575; 
Harmar,  iii,  415),  sometimes  dried  as  a  dessert-fniit 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  ii,  3,  15),  and  sometimes  their  jair« 
was  pressed  out  (comp.  Jonathan's  Tarffum  on  DeuU 
viii,  8),  which,  as  date-mine  {oivo^  ^otviKatr'),  was  road« 
use  of  from  ancient  times  (Herod,  i,  193 ;  iii,  86 ;  Xen- 
oph. .inab.  ii,  8, 14;  Pliny,  xiii,  9;  xiv,  19;  Phik>«tr- 
Apyl.  ii,  6,  1;  Athen.  xiv,  651 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  7'I2  ; 
Dioscor.  V,  40 ;  Wilkinson,  iii,  174  sq  ),  or  occasionalljr 
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1  down  into  a  kind  of  palmJioney  (Targ.  Jon.  and 
JbfiM.  OB  DeoL  viii,  8 ;  Stnbo,  zt,  742;  Pliny,  xiii,  9; 
AminiMl.  Mareol.  zxiii,  10;  Josepliaa,  War,  ir,  8;  8; 

Sb«w,  p.  128;  Hccren,  Idem,  I,  ii,  46)-  Sw  WuiB; 
Uo5BT.  The  dates  {caryi>ta,  ^invit:u)iu\avoC)  left 
by  thia  last  operation  of  squeezing,  licing  still  fur- 
ttai«r  aalfiectMi  to  flw  nction  of  hot  water,  and  thos 
maeerat«d,  an  made  Into  an  faiCnkr  but  palatable 
wine.  The  ripe  dates  are  al.no  at  the  present  day 
pressed  into  large,  firm,  caky  masses,  which  serve  the 
travellers  in  earmvand  as  a  sati.-fyitit^  and  refreshing 
aliment  (Sonnini,  ii,  26;  BurcUwrdt,  Ardb,  p.  45). 
TUs  10  the  form,  rimilar  to  that  ofniafais  or  figs,  in 
which  tliey  appear  in  nin<lf  rii  commerce.  From  the 
twigs  (riljs  of  the  Icavusj  Ua.'^kt  U  are  made  (Miithna, 
CheL  xxri,  1),  also  bird-cages  and  other  wicker-ware ; 
their  fibres  are  twisted  into  ropes  and  thread,  bvt  the 
Imres  themselTes  are  maoateelnred  into  haskets, 
mats,  and  brooms  (Horace,  Sat.  ii,  4,  83;  Mishna,  Ok- 
SMt,  i,  3;  I'ococke,  Ea$t,  i,  306;  Dobel,  Wandtr.  ii, 
194 :  hence  tlw  palm4wig8  were  called  iMKkwTii{nu 
or  KaWwrpa;  compare  Sept.  at  I^v.  xxiii,  42  sq., 
Q'^'l^n  rVIBS ;  accordingly,  in  Cunt,  vii,  8,  by  t3^SD30, 
boogha,  «•  are  to  understand  the  crown  of  the  palm; 
aaeetict  used  the  learea  for  clothing,  Jarame,  Ofp.  ii, 
10 ;  they  are  new  mada  into  4kns).  The  Jews  em- 
ployed palm-branches  on  the  Fpaj.t  of  Tabernacles 
(L«v.  xxiii,  40;  Neh.  viii,  15;  like  the  Ilgyptians  in 
honor  of  OairU,  Minutoli,  p.  1(>),  and  on  fe.ttive  occa- 
afaNia  tbej  caniad  tliam  Iw&n  priooes  and  distin- 
goiahed  penmages,  and  wared  them  in  tolien  of  joy 
and  triun>ph  (Rev.  vii,  9 ;  comp.  Virj^il,  Georg.  ii,  47  ; 
^n.  V,  111 ;  riutarcb,  Sympos.  viii,  4, 1 ;  1  Mace,  xiti, 
61;  John  xii,  13;  Pbilo,  Oi>p.  i,  101;  Hiaatoli,  Trav. 
tab.  13).  Even  the  kernels  of  tbe  dates  are  made  use 
of  at  the  present  day  as  fodder  for  cattle  (Bnrckbardt, 
Arab.  p.  512).  The  seed  of  the  male  tree,  which  sheds 
a  fragrant  odor,  is  greedily  eaten  by  the  modern  Ar- 
abs (Welliled,  i,  200).  The  wood  b  very  spongy,  but 
it  lasts  pretty  well  an  building  material  for  inf^ide 
beams  (Xcnophon,  Cyrop.  vii,  5, 11 ;  Strafio,  xv,  731 ; 
xvi,  7.TJ;  xvii,  %-n.  See  generally  Theophr.  Plam. 
ii,  6  (Sprengel,  Erldui.  ii,  73  sq.);  Plin.  xiii,  G  »q. ; 
JDuer,  de  tEygptt,  xvii,  106  sq. ;  Obius,  ii,  445  sq. ; 
Oken,  lA'hrh.  d.  Botamk,  U,  i,  1006  sq^WiDor,  i^  262. 
See  Palm-thee. 

Da'tlian  (Ileb.  Dathanf,  •,rn,  vdkd,  q.  d.  Fcmia- 
mu;  Sept.  Aa-^av;  Joseph.  Aocaftyoc,  Ant.  iv,  2,  2), 
a  Reubenita  cliieflain,  son  of  Eiiah^  who  joined  tbe 
conspiracy  of  Korah  (q.  v.)  the  Lerite,  and  with  his 
aecomplices  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  (Num. 
atri,  1 ;  xxvi,  a ;  Deut.  xi,  G ;  Psa.  cvi,  17 ;  comp.  £c- 
atoB.  zIt,  18).  B.C.  dr.  WB*  flaa  Bxodk. 

Dath'ema  (^AuiOffta;  Alex,  and  Jo^cphus.  ^aOt: 
fta  ;  other  MSS.  i^d/ttOa  ;  Volg.  Dathema),  a  fortress 
(to  6x(>p<>'fut ;  Joseph,  ^ovptov)  in  which  the  Jews 
of  Gilcad  took  refuge  from  the  heathen  (1  Maoc.  9 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xil,  8, 1).  TIcrc  they  were  relieved  by 
Juila-t  ami  .Tonathnii  (1  M;trr.  v.  21).  T)ipy  marched 
from  fiosora  to  Dathema  (ver.  28,  2i^X  ^''^^ 
llas|lha  (Mizpeh)  (ver.  85).  The  reading  of  the  Pe- 
ahito,  Ramtha,  points  to  Ramoth-Gilead,  which  can 
hardly  fatl  to  be  the  correct  Identlfleation.  Ewald, 
howev  er  (Grsrk.  Tgr,  iii,  2,  p.  359,  m  te),  wmiM  correct 
tliis  to  Damtha,  wllidl  be  compares  with  JJhami^  a 
place  reported  hjr  Baidkhaidt  (iS^jpr.  p.  IM).— Smith, 


Dathenna,  Pxtsb,  oaa  «f  the  Dutch  Beformera, 
iMm  at  Tperen,  in  Flanders.   At  an  early  age 

he  entered  the  Carmelite  m'in;i.'itnrT.-  nt  PoperinRcn. 
Here  he  l»ecame  acquainted  with  the  dtK trine  of  the 
Befonnation,  and  was  so  captivated  by  it  that  he  soon 
laaoiTed  to  laave  the  nonastoiy  and  repair  to  England, 
f  n  Itoedav  ha  Ibllowed  tbe  oocapatwu  of  a  printer. 
E^)ogriDg  liberty  of  oooidaiiea  UBdar  the  niga  of  £d> 


ward  VI,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of 
tlie  Seriptnraa,  in  tlie  lutowiedge  of  wliich  ha  made 
each  proficiency  that  he  was  soon  admitted  to  the  sei^ 

vice  of  the  rhunli.  He  sikui  left  Knt^Iiind,  and  entered 
on  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  irankfurt.  Ue  snbs^ 
quently  sojuumej  in  tlic  Pulutiuate.  BtM  ha  SOemS 
(0  luive  been  held  in  high  esteem.  He  wm  one  of  tha 
fire  Reformed  preadien  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 
elector  and  the  duke  of  Wurtcmbor^',  In-M  n  di-puta- 
tiun  with  five  Lutheran  milli^tcrs  on  the  uLiijuity  of 
Christ's  body.  In  15GG  be  returned  to  bis  native  land. 
West  Flaoders  was  at  first  tha  scene  of  bis  labocs.  Ha 
soon  baeame  Iraown  as  one  of  tiie  moat  sealoits  of  die 
Kefonned  preachers.  His  enthu!^iasm,  tbe  cogency 
of  his  reaaoning,  and  bis  rude  but  captivating  elo- 
quene%  aUncted  multitudes.  His  audience  some- 
times aaMmated  to  mon  than  fifteen  thousand.  Uia 
labon  were  not  confined  to  Flsnders,  bnt  extended  to 
Zealand  and  other  ywirt?  of  Holland.  Obliged  to  iln^ 
for  his  life,  he  again  sought  refuge  in  llie  Palatinate, 
and  at  t'rankentbal,  wbitber  many  Dutch,  French,  and 
Walloons  liad  fled,  lie  axardsed  liis  ministry.  From 
here  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  wliere  lie  became  court* 
preacher  U)  John  Ca»iniir.  In  157K  he  was  Bint  as 
delegate  from  (ihcnt  tu  the  General  Synwl  at  Dort, 
over  whose  deliberations  be  presided.  He  preached 
in  various  cities  of  Holland,  bat  made  Client  the  place 
of  his  permanent  aliode.  Here  he  became  involved 
in  political  affairs.  His  h  irjni^ties  so  inflamed  the 
populace  that  the  Bomaui^ts  were  driven  out  of  the 
city,  and  great  axesasas  wen  oaamilttad  in  and  aronad 
Ghent.  Aa  a  eonseqnenee  lie  was  again  obliged  to 
flee,  and  again  he  sought  and  found  refuge  with  his 
former  protector,  John  Casiniir.  In  the  mid»t  of  his 
active  and  troublous  life  he  still  found  time  for  liter- 
ary pursuits.  His  translation  of  tbe  HeideU»crg  Cat- 
echism into  Dutch  was  adopted,  and  has,  with  slight 
I  modifications,  continued  in  use  to  the  present  time. 
;  Ue  also  gave  a  Dutch  versification  of  the  liook  of 
Psalms,  according  to  the  French  of  Bexa  and  Marat. 
This  was  also  adopted  by  the  Reformed  Choreh,  and 
was  used  In  public  worship  till  1773,  when  It  wa.«  *u- 
\  pcrseded  by  a  version  of  higher  poetic  merit.  His 
liiirniDi;  zcnl  aisd  aliundunt  labors  rmitriliiiteil  much 
'  to  advance  tbe  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Holland. 

Daub,  K  AKL,  a  German  theologian  of  the  Hegdhm 
school,  was  bom  at  Cassel  March  20,  17C5.  In  1791 
be  liccamc  tutor  in  the  academy  of  Marburg,  w  here  he 
had  been  studyin;:  since  IT^'il.  He  was  afterwards 
professor  of  phiiosoplnr  in  Uanau,  and  finally,  in  17M, 
IweaflM  profhssor  oKthe«9og7  at  Haldeibefg.  Re  died 
Nov.  22, 1C86.  Daub  was  one  of  the  representati  vr«  of 
the  new  speculative  theology.  At  first,  especially  in 
his  Predigten  nach  Kantischen  Grvndsatten  (1794),  and 
in  bis  KaitdutUe  (Ueidelb.  1801),  be  was  a  Kantian; 
be  afterwards  tBdmed  to  Fiehte;  aodinbisTliMibseii- 
mena  (Ileidclh.  1R06),  and  FlnHftm/j  in  rf.  Studium  d. 
Doffmatik  (Heidelb.  1810),  he  amdied  Schi  Hint's  doc- 
trine to  theology.  As  tlie  latter  ^nded  with  theosojihie 
dualism,  so  Danb,  in  his  JwUu  Itcariut  (Ueidelb.  1816 ; 
M  ad.  1818%  disphiyad  a  speealation  almost  border- 
ing on  Mnnicheism.  This  work  bears  witness  to  his 
,  struggle  with  Hegel's  phenomcnologj'  ami  hin'ic,  but 
i  Hegel  finally  prevailed.  Daub  was  a  man  of  old 
'  Gennan  simpiici^,  great  moral  energy,  and  warm 
fidth ;  yet,  with  a  great  talent  fer  teaching,  ha  was 
too  abstract  in  his  literary  productions  to  influence  a 
large  circle.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  his  last 
work,  Dk  dogmatuche  Tkeologie  jetzigtr  Zeit  (Heidelb. 
1833).  He  was  associated  with  Creoxer  in  publisbing 
I  a  periodleal entitled  Mha(Heldelb.  1808-10,6  toIb.). 
lli'i  works  have  been  published  by  Marhcineke  and 
I)ittenlK^^ger  (Berl.  1838-44,  7  vols.).— Pierer,  Univ.- 
lyTjjion,  B.  v. ;  Kabnu,  Gemum  Prott$tanHm  (Edinb. 
1856, 12nio,  p.  24^;  BnsenkTans,.flriaiignuijea  on  Cari 
Daub  (Berl.  1887)}  Stianas,  OMnAHikOm  a.  KnA- 
hmi  HawogtJfcofcgwqiftty.  ziz,  SU. 
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Daubeny,  Charlks,  a  divine  of  the  Chnrch  of 
Eogiaod,  wa«  born  ia  Briitol  1744,  Mid  in»  odncated 
«t  WinehMtar  Sdheol  and  al  tkm  OdIlBge,  Ozfcrd. 

Ha  twOaOM  vicar  of  North  Bradley  1778;  oM.iinrd  a 
pralModill  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  17S4  ;  was  a[ipuint- 
ed  archdeacon  of  Sarnm  in  18C)4 ;  and  died  in  1827. 
Basidea  noaiaroaa  aermons  and  charges,  be  ia  the  au- 
tlior  of  .d  Omde  to  At  Ovcft  (Lend.,  rojnal  8to,  1830) ; 
Vindiritt  Erdenm  Anfflicdtur  {lA>nd.  1H0.'\  8vo) ; 
vi'trkt  on  the  Unitarian  Mfthud  ofin'd-pretinff  Uie  Scrip- 
tures ;  Discourtti  (3  vols.  8vo,  Loud.  1802-16) ;  ami  (jf 
minor  works.  At  North  Bradlej  he  built  alma<hotues 
ftr  iwalTo  poor  petvons,  aa  aajlam,  and  a  acbool-TMai ; 
and  the  church  at  RcmIc  was  erected  partly  at  his  ex. 
panae. — '.'hriitMin  Journal  and  Lit.  BeffitUr,  xii,  177. 

Daubuz,  CIIABIB8,  a  French  Protestant  divine, 
was  bom  in  1G70,  came  to  England  on  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  became  vicar  of  Brother- 
ton,  {'Losliirc.  He  died  in  1710.  ITii'  Commiiil<iry  on 
the  Hook  of  Kfrt  lalion  (Lond.  1720,  folio)  is  a  most 
elaborate  work,  to  which  later  writers  have  been  much 
indebted,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  learned  books 
written  on  the  Apocalypse.  The  abridgment  by  l^n- 
caster  (Lond.  17;iii,  It")  forms  a  good  analv  of  its 
contents.  Both  works  are  nurc.  He  also  wrote  Pro 
Uttmomio FlaHi  Jo$rfhi  de  Jem  Ckritto, Ubri  dno,  cum 
pnefutione  J.  E.  Grave  (London,  1706,  8vo). — Darling', 
Cyclxp-rdia  BibUogrnphica,  s.  v. ;  Rose,  Biiog.  Diet,  vii, 
2ti:  Elliott,  Hora  Apocabffdemt^,4St \  HonM^/Mr»> 
duction,  V,       9th  cd. 

Daughter  (ra,  bath,  for  rsa,  fem.  of  "(S,  son; 
difyart/p),  a  word  used  in  Scripture  in  a  variety  of 
aenses,  some  of  wlaicb  are  nniuiown  to  oar  own  Uu- 
gnage,  or  have  only  become  known  throngfa  fkmiUarl- 

ty  with  scriptural  forms  of  speech.  Sec  BSM^  Be- 
sides its  uflual  and  prti|H.T  sense  of  (1.)  a  daughter, 
born  or  adopted,  we  find  it  used  to  designate  (2.)  a 
Uterine  sister,  niaoe,  or  oaf  femalo  descendant  (<ien. 
zz,  It;  Z]dv,48;  xxvili,6;  zxxvl,  2;  Num.  xxv,  I; 
Deut.  xxiii,  17),  (8.)  Women,  iu»  natives,  reNidcnts,  or 
professing  the  religion  of  certain  places,  as  "the  daugh- 
ter of  Zion"  (iHa.  iii,  16) ;  "daughters  of  die  Philis- 
tines" (2  Sam.  i,  20);  *>dM|^iter  of  a  atnuifle  god" 
(Mai.  ti,  11 ) ;  "daughters  of  men,'*  L  a.  euiud  women 
((Jen.  vi,  2),  etc.  (4.)  Metaphoricjilly  small  towns  are 
called  daui^hters  of  ncighl>oring  largo  cities — metro- 
poles,  or  mother  dtias— to  which  they  belonged  or 
from  which  they  ware  derived,  as  "  lleshbon  and  all 
liia  daughters  [Anth.  Vers.  v\llage$]  thereoT'  (Num. 
ZZl,S6);  so  Tyre  is  call  .1  tlie  daughter  of  Sidon  (Isa. 
zxli,  12),  as  having  lKK.n  originally  a  colony  from 
thence ;  and  hence  also  the  town  of  Aliel  is  called  "  a 
mother  in  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xx,  19);  and  Gath  i.s  in  one 
place  (comp.  2  Sam.  vii,  1;  1  Chron.  xviii,  1)  called 
Gath-Amin:ih,  or  (i;itli  the  mo(!^^  r  tuwri,  tn>  'mp  to 
distinguish  it  from  its  own  dcpcntlencies,  or  from  an- 
Otlier  place  called  Gath.  Sec  ViLLAtiE.  Comp.  other 
Instances  in  Num.  xxi,  82;  Judg.  xi,  26;  Josh,  xv, 
46,  etc.  (5.)  The  people  collectively  of  any  place,  the 
name  of  wliiih  is  ljIvoh,  as  "the  dan^litor  (i.  e.  the 
people)  of  Jerusalem  hath  shaken  her  head  at  thee" 
(Ua.  zzxvii,  22 ;  see  also  Psa.  xlv,  18 ;  cxxxvU,  8 ; 
Isa.  z,  30;  Jer.  xlvi,  19;  I..am.  iv,  22:  Zech.  ix,  9). 
This  metaphor  is  illustrated  by  the  almost  universal 
custom  of  repre.-ioiitin^'  towns  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman.  (1>.)  The  word  "daughter,"  followed  by  a 
nmiMral,  indicates  a  woman  of  tira  age  IndloBted  bjr 
the  numeral,  as  when  Sarah  (in  the  original)  is  colled 
"  the  daughter  of  nlnetj-  years"  (Gen.  xvii,  17).  (7.) 
The  word  "d  iu^liti  r"  is  also  ajiplied  to  the  pr<AHce 
of  animals,  trees,  or  plants.  Thus,  daughter  of  the 
sbe^ostrich,"  (supposed)  for  "  female oatrldi**  (Ler.  xi, 
16);  Joseph  is  called  "a  firnitful  hough  whose  dangh- 
tan  (branches)  run  over  the  wall"  (Gen.  xlix,  22).— 
Ritto,  a.      Saa  fhithar  in  G«miiIqs  and  FQnt^  a.  v. 


The  condition  of  daughters,  that  is,  of  young  wom- 
en, in  the  East,  their  employments,  dnties,  etc.,  mtj 
be  gstiiend  fh«  various  parts  of  Soipitars,  and  saeua 
to  Ii.ivQ  bone  hat  little  resemblance  to  that  of  young 
wfum  u  of  respectable  jiarcntaj^c  amouj^  ourselves. 
KclickLih  drew  and  fetched  water ;  liachel  kept  sheep, 
as  did  the  daughters  of  Jetbro,  though  ho  was  a  priast, 
or  a  prince,  of  Mdiao.  They  snperintended  and  peiw 
formed  domestic  services  for  the  family :  Tamar, 
though  a  king's  daughter,  baked  bread;  and  the  same 
of  others.  We  have  the  same  -ooonpations  for  the 
daughters  of  princes  in  tiia  aadeat  poets,  of  which 
Homer  is  an  nnqnestioBable  erideoee.— Cdmet,  s.  t. 
See  rim.n;  Eiucation  ;  Woman;  Makiu.voe. 

The  original  terms  rendered  daughter-in-law"  are 
in  the  Heb.  h^f,  heUak't  8epb  and  NeirTaat  i^^, 

both  literally  mcanii.u-  a  hride  (a*  dsewbat* iead«l«d)^ 
and  applied  to  a  Mon  *  u  i/e. 
Davenant,  Jomi,  D.D.,  bishop  ef  Salisbnry,  was 

bom  in  London  about  1570,  and  was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1594  a  fellowship 
was  offered  him,  which  he  accepted  after  hi^  f  itlirr's 
death  in  1587.  In  1609  be  was  elected  Lady  Margaret 
proftascr  of  divid^l  In  1614  lie  was  chosen  master 
of  his  college,  an<l  in  1(>18  was  one  of  the  four  divines 
sent  to  the  Synod  of  l>ort  by  James  I.  See  Dort. 
lie  returned  to  England  in  May,  1C19,  after  having 
visited  the  most  eminent  cities  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  1681  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  ef  Saltebnrv :  bet 
in  1630  31  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  th<?  rotirt  by 
a  sermon  on  predestination,  "  all  curious  search  into 
which"  the  king,  in  his  declaration  prefixe<l  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  in  1628,  bad  strictly  enjohied  to 
be  laid  aside."  The  bishop  died  of  eonsampdon  in 
1C41.  lie  was  a  man  of  great  learning;.  Hp  y  nl>- 
li>h<'d  K.rpai'itv)  Epitt.  D.  Pauli  ail  C< >U Mtf.<  (Cam- 
bridge, 1»;.»0,  2d  edition,  fol.;  transUte<l  \<y  Allpott, 
I»n<hin,  18,31,  2  vols.  8vo),  PrmUc^jnet  de  ditobas  M 
thtdiKjia  cont.  enpiHIm  (Cantab.  168],  fbl.);  tktumi 
mitionei  qiKTttiiinxim  fhi  ol'><v>  itrttm  (Cantab.  2d  editiM, 
1639,  fol.);  Jjiuert.  U  lie' Mt,rU  Chrisli  et  dt  PreietH- 
naticm  (Oamb.  1G30).  A  translation  of  one  of  the  /Vte- 
bctionet  appeared  nnder  the  title  A  TrtaAne  <m  Juttifi- 
cation,  etc.,  tnm^at$d  /hm  tie  original  Latin  (Lend. 
1^  !!  ('",2  vols.  8vo).  After  bi-h<  p  Davonant's  re- 
turn from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  be  puldi&bcd  an  earnest 
appeal  for  fhitemal  union  among  tbeBalbrBiadehaRk* 
es,  under  tiM  title  Ad/ratenam  eemmmimm  tatar 
Emngtlictu  Eedemu  rMtamtaidam  odkortatio  (Oamlk 
1(110;  transl.  into  En^Uah,  1611,  9fo'),i—BiesnpUa 
tiritannica,  iv,  629. 

Davenport,  Clirialopher,  an  English  Romaairt 

divini-,  W  IS  1iom  at  Coventrj'  about  IJO**.  and  w  is  «ent 
to  .Mertoii  College,  Oxford,  at  Id,  but  was  iktsu*!*"! 
at  17  by  a  pitieat  te  flO  to  tfie  Bomani-'t  college  at 
DonaifFKBee^andtteneeteTpna.  Here  he  became 
a  Bomanist  and  a  Fhmetecan.  Under  the  naoie  ef 
Franciscus  a  Saiicta  Clara  lie  came  as  a  missionary-  to 
England,  and  was  made  chaplain  to  Henrietta  Maris, 
consort  of  Charles  1.  Davenport  was  a  man  of  leani- 
ing  and  of  good  address,  and  be  Ubored  xealoosly  and 
snocessfblly  Ibr  the  canse  of  Rome.  On  die  death 
of  Charles  I  he  went  abroad,  and  only  ap{»car(  il  in 
EniUand  in  disguise  until  the  restoration  of  Charb  -  U. 
when  he  became  chapl  liii  of  queen  Catharine  aiid  pro- 
vincial of  the  English  Franciscans.  lie  died  Sl^ 
1680.  Amcmg  bis  writings  are,  Parapkraiiiea  Erpatt- 
ti>}  AwtMhntm  ConJ".  AngUc(vi<r  (10:15;  new  tran-*l . 
Lond.  1868) ;  Dttu,  Natura,  Gratia  (1636) ;  l>oth  works 
aiming  to  show  that  the  English  Articles  are  not  real- 
ly hostile  to  Home.-— .N>r  (7m.  Hiofj.  Diet,  iv,  321. 

Davenport,  John  (elder  brother  of  Christ*'pher). 
an  eminent  Congregational  minister,  was  bom  at  (Cov- 
entry, England,  1597.  He  was  sent  to  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  1618,  and,  after  paasiag  BJL|  he  i 
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a*  Hnton  Castle  u  chaplain,  he  bMMB*  iwXur  of  St  i  (8.)  The  Rabbinical 

Stephen's  Church,  London.    After  an  interview  with  I  IlUt.  dta  Juifs,  lib.  v,  c.  2;  Calnn      f>irii>manf,  k.  v. 
Mr.  John  Cotton  he  became  a  Nonconformiat,  and,  to  |  David.    (V.)  The  Mu,-.«iil[iuin  tr  idititnis.  cliii-tlv  re- 
esfapv  lii>hiip  Laud,  lie  fli  il  to  Holland  in  lti33.    In  (  markahle  for  their  oxtr.ivanance,  iiro  contained  in  the 
1635  ha  returned  to  London,  and  tailed  for  Boston,  Koran,  il,  2{»&-252  {  xxxriii,        {  xzi,  79-82; 
llMt.,  where  be  arrived  Jane  S6, 16S7.  With  a  nam-  Ifi,  and  axplalBed    Ijme't  AlKfipNayhwi  ^ 
ber  of  others  he  mailed  on  March  W,1889,  for  Qnini[<iac,   p.  2M-242 ;  or  amplilicil  in  Weil's  I^tfendf.  Fn;;.  tr. 
now  New  Haven.    In  1631)  a  Church  was  foniuil,  iind   152  170.    QH.)  In  modi  rn  times  hLi  lift-  ha.s  licen  of- 


on  August  22  Mr.  l)avcn|>ort  was  installed  f>astor.  He 
iraa  oiduned,  with  Mr.  Jamee  Alien  aa  colleague,  pas- 
lar  «r  the  Fint  Ouucb,  BaaMn,  Dee.  9, and  died 
Hajr  15,  1(572.    Hu  jiublishcd  Inttructums  to  the  Elder$ 

cf  ike  ICnylish  Church  (^1»'>3-1)  ;  Jtrport  of  tome  Proceed- 
ing* Offtutut  John  Piitjtt  (1634);  A  lUffati^fU  of  Srripture 
t^auut  Ika  Bt^ptau^  <^ torn*  kind     ManU  (1634); 

R'lir/irin  (F<nnd.  lf>59) ;  am!  a  nunil)cr  of  occasional  ?cr- 
mom. — b^raijue,  AhmU,  i,  itii  iYew  Cm.  Bwg.  Diet. 

Da'vid  (Hcb.  Dadtf,  Ti^  pn  «ba  fbll  form,  l^in, 
in  1  Kings  ill,  14,  and  in  Cbron.,  Ezra,  Neh.,  Cant., 
Hos.,  Amos,  Ezek.  xxxiv,  23,  end  Zech.],  nfft  rtionaif 
or  bdoTf  J;  Arali,  in  common  use  JKiowl ;  Se|)t.  Savic, 
N.  T.  Aajii^,  older  MSS.  ^^aviid ;  Joseph.  t^aviitKy, 
the  second  but  most  promlnoit  of  the  line  of  Jewish 
killga>  The  followini;  liiography  is  chiefly  com|iiled 
ftom  the  articles  in  Kitto'a  Cgetop.  and  iSuiith'a  Bict. 
of  the  Bible. 

A.  ArjoMi/ Aiiyr^ply.— Tbaanthoritiaa  for  the  life 
of  David  may  be  divided  into  the  fbllowing  etaaaes: 

(I.)  The  oriiriiia!  Ilel)row  nuthoritics:  (1.)  The  narra- 
tive of  1  Hmm.  xvi,  to  1  lLiu|^  ii,  lU ;  with  the  i«u|>|>lc- 


ten  treated,  l>oth  in  »eparate  treatises  and  in  historiat 
of  IsraeL  Many  of  the  monogi^tha  on  almoat  avoij 
point  in  faia  lift  win  ba  foond  fefetred  to  bdow.  In 

EnglUh,  the  l>e!'t  known  are,  Delanj's  IJirt.  AccotnU 
(Lond.  1741-2.  3  vols.),  Chandler's  Life  (Lond.  ITGfi,  2 
vols. ;  new  edit.  Lond.  18o3),  and  Blaikie,  Darul  Kinj/ 
of/nxul  (London,  1866);  in  JTreacb,  De  Cboiai'a,  and 
ttiat  1b  Bayle'a  DkHomarjf.  One  of  the  moat  raoent, 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  best  treatment,  la  that  in 
Ewald'!*  GcichichU  du  Voike*  Israel,  iii,  71-407.  See 
aUo  Kitto,  IhUy  Mk  /OMfnrfiaiM,  ToL  tt.  Other 
tceatiaea  ou  lua  lift  aa  n  w]iala,or  on  the  several  inci- 
denta  of  It,  are  latorad  to  in  Dariing's  Cydopadia,  iii, 
290  sq. 

David's  life  may  be  divided  into  the  three  following 
portions,  more  or  lees  corresponding  to  the  thre«  old 
lost  Uognpbiaa  bgr  fiaaiaol,Gad,aad  Kathan :  I.  Hia 
youth  belbre  Ilia  introdnetfon  to  the  eonrtafSaoL  IL 

His  relations  with  S.iul.     III.  Hih  reign. 

I.  The  furljf  liff  if  Jjuriil  contains  in  BMIIJ  illipert* 
ant  respects  the  antecedents  of  his  after  hlatoiy.  1. 
Hia  fluaily  are  moatijr  well  luown  to  na  by  nama^and 
arenotwithootbaarlDf  on  hiasnbaeqoentoareer.  For 
an  extended  viaar  oTDtTid'a  Unaagi^  aaa  OsMSALoer 
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mentary  notices  contained  in  1  Chron.  xi,  1  to  xxix,  |  It  thus  appears  that  David  (bam  B.C.  10^)  was  the 
£0.  (.3.)  The  "  Chronidea"  or  Sute-papers  of  David  I  yonngeitaon,  probably  tha  ytwnatat  child,  ofa  iamiiy 

lumiknowi 


(1  Chron.  sxvii,  24),  and  the  original  biographies  of 
David  by  Samuel,  Cail,  nml  Nathan  (1  {'hnm.  xxix, 
29).  These  are  lost,  hut  [H)rtion»  of  them  no  doubt  are 
preserved  in  the  foregoing.  (3.)  The  Davidlc  fNMtion 
of  tlie  Paalma,  indodiag  aocb  fragments  as  are  pre* 
Bcrved  to  na  ftom  other  sources,  via.,  2  Sam.  i,  19  -27; 
iii,33,  ai;  xxii.  1  f)! ;  xxiii,l-7.  Sec  P8.\LMS.  (II.) 
The  two  slight  notices  in  the  lieathcn  historians,  Nico- 
latis  of  Damascus  in  his  Univerml  Jli^ory  ( Joscphus, 


often.  His  motiwr's  name u  unknown,  flee ITa hash. 

We  r.-,n  i  nly  conjecture  lier  character  fVcni  one  or  two 
brief  alluhions  to  her  in  the  |>oetry  of  her  son,  from 
which  we  may  gather  that  she  was  »  godly  womaa, 
wlioee  devotioD  to  God'a  aervioa  liar  aon  oonnnemo> 
rates  as  at  once  a  token  of  €iod*a  ikvor  to  himself,  and 
a  stimulus  to  him  to  eonyerrato  himself  to  God's  service 
(I'sa.  Ixxxvi,  16;  and  i)erhaps  cxvi,  ICt).  IIi«  father, 
Jesse,  was  of  a  great  age  when  David  was  still  young 


Ant.  vii,  6,  2),  and  Eupolemus  in  his  Hittory.of  the  I  (1  Sam.  xvii,  12).    His  parents  both  lived  till  after 


Kltifft  ofJudah  (Euseb.  Praep.  Er.  \x,  80).  (III.) 
David's  apt'crk'phal  writings,  contained  in  Fabricius, 
Cwiex  Ap»crgphu*  V.  Tttt.  p.  90C-1006.  (1.)  Psa.  cli, 
M  his  vktaiy  over  Goliath.  (1)  Colloquies  with  God, 
on  madness,  on  his  temptation,  and  on  the  building  of 
the  Temple.  (.3.)  A  charm  against  hre.  Of  these  the 
first  alone  deserves  any  attention.  (IV.)  The  Jewish 
traditions,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 


his  final  rupture  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xzii,  S).  Certain 
points  with  regard  to  bla  birth  and  liaieaga  deserve 

special  mention. 

(n)  Hb  connection  with  Moabtinoo^bis  ancestress 
Rutli.  This  he  kept  up  when  he  escaped  to  Moab  and 
intrusted  his  aged  parents  to  the  care  of  the  king  (1 
Sam.  xxii,  3).  This  curinertiori  posiiiily  L'nve  >;reatfr 
breadth  to  his  views,  and  even  to  his  bi»tor}-,  than  if 


CL)  The  additkma  to  the  Kbiloal  nanative  eantalned  he  had  been  of  pnrely  Jewish  descant.   Such  is  prob- 
iii  Josepbns,  Ant.  vi,  8-vii,  15.    (2.)  The  Hebrew  tm-  ably  the  significance  of  the  exprraa  mention  of  Buth 
ditions  preserved  in  Jerome's  Qtuutifim*  JJtbraicas  m ,  in  the  genealogy-  in  Matt,  i,  5. 
lAnt  aigm  at  i\imll^<m>w  (tcL  iii,  Vantea  adit.>  j    (^)  Hia  bfatthplaaa^  BatUahan  (q.  ▼.).  Bb  laeoW 
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lection  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most 
toochiog  iaddttDtt  of  his  Uter  life  (1  CbroD.  zi,  17). 
Vtem  tin  UmiUtty  of  Bethlehem,  m  from  his  own  pat> 

rimony,  he  gave  a  piece  of  property  as  a  reward  to 
Chimham,  son  of  BarzilUi  (2  Ham.  xix,  37, 38 ;  Jer.  xJi, 
17).  It  is  this  eaaiMCUon  of  David  with  Bethlehem 
tbatgwrainpntaiioetothe  place  again  in  later  time*, 
wlwn  JoMpIl  trant  up  to  Bethlehem,  '*becaase  he  was 
cfChebouMS  and  lineage  ofDuvirl"  (Luke  ii.4). 

(d)  His  general  connection  with  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
in  which  the  tribal  feeling  upiiears  to  have  been  stron- 
ger than  in  any  of  the  otbers.  This  coniMctioo  roost 
be  homo  in  mind  tbronghout  the  story  both  of  Da- 
vifl'.H  security  ainunj;  thi'  hill^  of  JuiLili  during  his 
flight  from  vSaul,  and  of  the  early  period  of  his  reign 
at  Hebron,  as  well  u  of  flM  Jealousy  of  the  tribe  at 
haviog  lost  their  exclnsive  possession  Of  Unii  which 
broke  out  in  the  revolt  of  Ahsalom. 

(d)  His  relations  to  Zcnii.ili  and  Abifjail.  Tliough 
called  in  1  Chron.  ii,  IG,  sigtcra  of  David,  they  are  not 
expressly  called  the  danghtera  of  Jmn;  and  Abigail, 
in  2  Sam.  xvii,  25,  is  called  the  danghter  of  Nahai^h. 
Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  Da^'id's  nuithf-r  had 
been  tho  wifi>  or  concubine  of  Nahash,  anrl  thou  mar- 
ried by  Jesae  ?  This  would  agree  with  the  difference 
Of  age  betwwn  DaTM  aad  hii  olatan,  ahd  also  Of  Ka- 
hash  was  the  same  as  the  king  of  Amnion)  with  the 
kindnesses  which  David  received  first  from  Nahash  (2 
8ain.z,l),aadtiMBlk«inSbofai,iiMiofllahaah  (zvil, 
t7). 

S.  Aa  tiha  ymngm  of  tiM  ftnlly,  Im  naj  poa^ly 

have  received  from  his  parents  the  name,  which  first 
npiM»:irs  in  iiim,  of  Durul,  the  dariing  But,  jwrhaps 
for  this  samr  re  ason,  he  was  never  intimate  with  his 
brethren.  The  eldest  brother,  who  alone  ia  mentioned 
in  oaanoetlen  with  Mm,  aad  who  waa  aftarwarda  made 
by  him  head  of  the  tribe  of  .Tud;ih  (\  Thron.  zzvii, 
IH).  treated  him  scornfully  and  inijicriously  (1  8am. 
xvii,  2s\  as  tiie  el  lest  brothers  of  large  families  are 
apt  to  act ;  bis  comniaad  was  renrded  in  the  family  as 
law  (XX,  n) ;  and  tiie  fether  lo^od  upon  the  youngest 
son  as  h:irilly  nnn  of  family  at  all  (xvi,  11),  and  as 
a  mere  nttcniLmt  on  the  rest  (xvii,  17).  The  famil- 
iarity which  he  lost  with  bis  brothers,  he  gained  with 
hia  nepbewt.  The  three  sons  of  bis  sister  Zeruiah, 
and  the  ona  aon  of  Ida  abfeer  Abigail,  seemingly  from 
the  f:irt  that  their  mothers  were  tlic  eldest  of  the  whole 
family,  wore  proliably  of  the  same  age  as  David  liim- 
self,  and  they  accordingly  were  to  him — especially  the 
three  aona  of  Zeraial^--tbroa^nt  life  in  tha  relation 
oaaally  oeenpied  bj  broAort  and  eonsfaiB.  In  Ihem 
we  see  the  roogbor  qualities  of  the  family,  which  Da- 
vid shared  with  them,  while  he  w.-i8  distinguished  from 
them  by  qaalities  peculiar  to  himself.  The  two  st>n«i 
of  his  brother  Sbiraeah  are  both  connectodwith  bis  af- 
ter Uatory,  and  both  nem  to  hava  been  endowed  wf  Ch 

the  sagacity  in  which  David  himself  excelled.  One 
was  Jonadab,  the  friend  and  adviwr  of  bia  eldest  son 
Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii,  3) ;  the  oilier  WM  Jonathan  (2 
flan,  jud,  21X  wlio  aAowarda  became  the  counsellor 
of  David  Mmedf  (1  Chron.  xxvil,  32) 


were  reasaorad  \tf  fhe  angnst  visitor,  and  invited  bj 
bim  to  the  ceremony  of  sacrificing  the  heifer.  The 
heifer  was  IciUed.  The  party  were  waiting  to  begin 
the  feast.  Samuel  stool  with  hi'-  born  to  jwur  forth 
the  oil,  as  if  for  an  invitation  to  begin  (comp.  ix,  22). 
Ha  was  restrained  by  divine  intimation  as  son  after 
•on  paiaod  by.  £Uab^  the  eldest,  by  "  bis  height"  and 
"his  eonntenanee,**  aeemed  the  natural  counterpart 
of  Saul,  whoso  rival,  unknown  to  tbLtn,  the  [iroj-hct 
came  to  select.  But  the  day  had  gone  by  when  kings 
were  chosen  beeaosa  they  w«««  head  and  sbooldera 
taller  than  the  rest.  "  Samnel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are 
these  all  thy  children  ?  And  he  said,  There  yet  re- 
maincth  the  youngest,  and  Iwhold  he  kcrp.th  the 
sbeep."  The  boy  was  broogbt  in.  We  are  enabled 
to  fix  Us  a|i|waiBnoa  at  onee  in  onr  ndnds.  He  waa 
of  short  statnre,  thus  contrasting  with  hb  tall  brother 
Eliab,  with  his  rival  Saul,  and  with  bis  gigantic  ene- 
my of  Gath.  He  had  red  or  auburn  hair,  as  is  occa- 
aional  in  the  East ;  or  at  least  a  rufous  complexion  and 
aangoineous  temperament  See  RimDT.  Later  Ik 
wore  a  beard.  His  bright  oves  an?  especially  njentioo- 
ed  (xvi,  12),  and  generally  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
grace  of  his  figure  and  comitcname  (''fair  of  cve%" 
♦'comely,"  "goodly," xvi,  12, 18;  xvii, 42),  weU mada^ 
and  of  gnat  sirengdi  and  agility.  His  owfftaiesa  and 
activity  made  him  (like  his  nephew  Asahel)like  a  wild 
gazelle,  his  feet  like  harts'  feet,  and  his  arms  strong 
enough  to  break  a  bow  of  steel  (I'sa.  xviii,  33,  ^). 
He  was  punning  the  occupation  allotted  in  Eaisteia 
eonntrles  nsoally  to  tlie  slaToe,  the  females,  or  tiie  de- 
spised of  thn  family  (<'<inip.  tho  case  of  Mose.«,  of  Ja- 
cob, of  Zippurah,  and  of  ICjichel,  aiul  in  later  times  of 
Mohammed;  Sprenger,  p.  8).  T  h.-  Jl;l^t^^es  of  lieth- 
iehem  arc  flunous  throughout  the  sacred  histoiy.  The 
Tower  of  Shepherds  (G«n.  xxxr,  SI)  was  there;  and 
tbaie  too  the  uhephenls  alxxle  with  their  flocks  by  night 
(T^nke  ii).  He  usually  carried  a  switch  or  wand  in  his 
hand  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40),  such  as  wonhl  l>e  used  for  ids 
dogs  (xvii,  -iS),  and  a  scrip  OT  wallet  round  his  neck, 
to  carry  anything  that  was  needed  fbr  bis  sheplietd'a 
life  (xvii,  -K*).  Such  wa?  the  outor  life  of  David  when 
(a."*  tiie  later  PsaImist-<  described  his  call)  he  waa 
"  taken  tnm  the  sheepfolds,  from  following  the  ewes 
great  with  young,  to  feed  Israel  according  to  the  ia> 
tcgrity  of  his  liesrt,  and  to  guide  them  bj  the  sldlft]> 
ncss  of  his  hands"  (IVa.  Ixxviii,  70-7S)>  The  recol- 
lection of  the  sudden  and  great  elevation  fWmi  this 
humfalt  Itttton  Is  deeply  impressed  on  his  after  life. 
"  Tho  nan  who  waa  imised  np  on  high"  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
1)—**  I  hav«  exalted  one  ebooen  out  of  the  people" 
(Psa.  Ixxxix,  19)—"  1  took  th.-c  fr<  m  tho  she.  pc«t«" 
(2  Sam.  vii,  8).  The  event  itself  prepared  hira  to  do 
that  in  which  Saul  had  so  eminently  failed,  viz.  to  rec- 
oncile his  own  military  goTormnent  with  a  filial  respect 
Ibr  tho  prophets  and  an  lionomUa  patronage  of  the 
priesthood.  IV>si'l>'S  this,  hebaoame  knit  into  a  bond 
of  brotherhood  with  his  heroic  comrades,  to  whom  be 
was  eminently  endeared  by  his  personal  self-denial 
aad  libemUty  (X  Sun.  zxx,'21-A;  I  Chna.  xi,  1^ 
8.  Rnt  there  was  another  prejMtrstlon  stiD  mere 


It  is  a  conjec- 

ttire  or  tradition  of  the  Jews  preservoil  by  Jtrmnc  {(hi.   lUM-ddl  f.ir  his  dfTice,  which  |ir<ibably  had  made  him 
Ihb.  on  1  Sam.  xvii,  12)  that  this  was  no  other  than  already  known  to  Samnel,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  is 
Nathnn  the  prophet,  who,  bcbig  adopted  into  Jesse's 
femily,  makaa  np  the  eighth  son,  not  named  ial  G3iron. 
ii,  IS-IS.    But  this  Is  hardly  probaf  ile. 


The  first  rororil  nf  D^iviil's  apiH-arance  in  hi^lorv  at 
once  admits  us  to  the  whole  lamily  circle.  B.C.  1068. 
There  waa  a  praetiea  onee  a  jaar  at  Bethlehem,  prob- 
ably at  tiM  first  now  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a 
saerillcfal  feast,  at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  proprietor 
of  the  place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx,  6),  with  the 
elders  of  the  town.  At  this  or  such  like  feast  (xvi,  1) 
suddenly  appeared  the  groat  prophet  Samnel,  driving 
a  heifer  befim  liim,  and  having  In  Us  hand  a  horn  of 
tte  eonsecrated  oO  of  tho  Tabernacle.  The  elders  of 
fha  little  town  ware  terrified  at  this  appaittfam,  but 


his  next  introduction  to  the  history.  When  the  bodf> 
guard  6f  Saul  were  disca.ssing  with  their  nmslar  whMO 
the  best  minstrel  conld  be  fonnd  to  ehase  away  Us 

madni'-s  bv  music,  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  guard 
suggested  David.  Saul,  with  the  absolute  control  iBr* 
herent  in  tho  idea  of  an  Oriental  king,  insuntly  seat 
for  him,  and  In  the  successful  effort  of  David's  harp 
we  have  the  first  glimpse  into  that  ponins  for  mosie 
and  pofltry  which  was  aflerwanls  roiis  i  rnfn!  in  the 
Psalms.  It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  the  early  dia- 
idajr  of  tiilB  gift  wia  tihe  sdKwls  of  the  prophala,  who 
exercised  their  vocation  with  tabret,  psaltery,  pipe, 
and  harp  (1  Sam.  x,  5),  in  tho  pastures  (iVowlA;  comp. 
Fm>  zxlii|  fS^  to  vhleb  be  aftenmufda 
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Us  natural  home  (1  Sam.  xix,  18).  Whether  Any  of 
tlM  txifltinig  Ptelm*  on  ba  nfiaiTad  to  this  apoch  of 
Darldli  Hlb  b  nnetitaiD.   The  tM,  ftvm  ill  rabjcct 

of  the  shephcrJ,  and  from  its  extreme  simplicity 
(though  pluccd  by  Ewald  somewhat  hiter),  may  well 
have  been  siiggesUd  by  thin  time.  The  yth,  llhh, 
and  89th,  which  aia  uoiTanally  reoogniaad  aa  David's, 
deseriba  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and,  as  such  (at 
le  »i*t  the  two  f. rriiicr).  may  more  naturally  lie  refcrml 
tit  thLi  tranquil  period  of  bis  life  than  to  any  other. 
The  imagery  of  danger  from  wild  beasts,  lions,  wiUl 
Lulls,  etc.  (Psa.  vii,  2;  xxii,  SO,  21),  may  lyc  remini:*- 
cences  of  this  time.  And  now,  at  anj  rate,  he  mu»t 
liave  first  a<  4uiro<!  ttu>  art  which  gave  him  one  of  bis 
chief  claims  to  mention  in  aftvr  times — "the  sweet 
ringer  of  Israel"  (2  8am.  xxiii,  1),  "the  inventor  of 
iustruments  of  mnitic"  (Amos  vi,  5);  "with  his  whole 
heart  he  sung  songs  and  loved  him  that  made  him" 
(Irkclus.  xlvii, 

4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitary  shepherd  life 
has  come  down  to  us — Ms  conflict  with  the  lion  and 
the  bear  in  defence  of  his  father's  flock<i  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
84,  35).  But  it  (lid  not  stand  alone.  He  was  already 
linown  to  Saul'y  guards  for  his  martial  exploit.-;,  j  roli- 
ably  against  the  PtiilistiJies  (xvi,  18),  and  when  be 
suddenly  appeared  hi  tte  eamp  Us  «Usr  hratinr  hn- 
inediately  gues<>ed  that  be  had  left  the  sheep  in  his 
ardor  to  see  the  battle  (xvii,  28).  To  this  new  a5pect 
of  his  ciiaracter  wo  are  next  introduced.    D.C.  1063. 

Tht  seeae  of  the  battle  is  at  Epbes^dammim  (q.  v.), 
to  the  frontier  hiOs  of  Jodah,  called  probably  ttmn  this 
or  '^itnilnr  encounters  "the  Unind  of  blood."  Saul's 
army  is  enLMuipcd  on  one  side  of  the  ravine,  the  I*hi- 
llstines  on  the  other ;  the  watercourse  of  Eliih,  or  "the 
Terebinth,"  nuu  btttween  tlieni.  A  Philistine  of  gir 
gaade  ststore,  asd  dothad  In  complete  armor,  fasidts 
the  comparatively  (Iffcnceless  Israelites,  nmdiifr  whom 
the  king  alone  appear!*  to  l>e  well  armed  (xvii,  'SH; 
comp.  xiii,  2*').  No  one  can  be  found  to  take  up  the 
challenge.  At  this  junctors  David  appears  in  the 
camp,  sent  by  Us  fktner  with  ten  loaves  and  tan  alleea 

of  cheese  to  his  three  elde-<t  limtluT-'.  fn  ^h  fnun  the 
shaopfolds.  Just  as  he  comes  tu  tlx-  circle  of  waguUK 
which  formed,  as  in  Arab  settlements,  a  rude  furtiiica- 
tion  toond  the  Isrselite  eaaqp  C'vii,  20),  be  hears  the 
we11*known  shoot  of  tile  TsnMNitemr-cry  (comp.  Num. 
.xxiii,  21).  The  martial  ■<[iirit  of  the  boy  is  stirred  at 
the  sound;  he  leaves  his  provi^^ions  with  the  baggage- 
master,  and  darts  to  join  his  )<n>(lier8  (like  one  of  the 
TOjal  messengers)  into  the  midst  of  the  Ihies.  Then 
he  hears  the  challenge,  now  made  for  the  fortieth  thne 
— sees  the  di^inny  of  his  roTinfrvnien — he^rs  of  the  re- 
ward propoMid  by  the  king— giH«s  with  the  impctuonity 
of  youth  from  soldier  to  soldier  talking  of  the  event,  in 
spite  of  his  brother's  rehoke— he  is  introdnced  to  Saul 
— ondeitakes  the  oombal  His  vteteiy  over  the  gigan- 
tic Philistine  Is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  his  own 
diminutive  stature,  and  by  the  simple  weapons  with 
which  it  was  accomplished — not  the  armor  of  Saul, 
which  he  naturally  fanad  too  Urge,  bni  the  shepherd's 
sling,  whidi  he  always  carried  aboot  wlUi  him,  and 
the  live  fKilIslu'd  jieliKles  which  he  picked  up  as  be 
went  from  the  wateicourse  of  the  valley,  and  put  in 
his  iihepberd's  wallet.  Two  trophies  long  remained 
of  the  battle^ne,  the  huge  sword  of  the  Philistine, 
wfakh  was  hnng  up  behind  the  ephod  in  the  Tabema* 
cle  at  Nnl)  (1  S.mi.  xsi,  ;i)  :  the  tillu  r  thn  liead,  which 
he  bore  away  himself,  and  which  was  either  laid  up  at 
Nob,  or  subsequently  at  Jeramlem.  See  Nob.  Psalm 
cxliv,  though  by  ita  ooatenta  of  a  moeh  later  date,  is 
1>y  the  title  In  the  Sept.  *'sgainft  Gotlath."  But 

there  is  nUn  a  psalm,  preserved  in  the  Sejit.  nt  tlie  i^nd 
of  the  Psalter,  and  which,  tlwugh  probably  a  mere 
adaptation  from  the  Ustofy,  weO  swaa  «p  tUa  early 

period  of  his  life  : 
**t1iis  k  Um  pwlm  of  Devid^s  own  writlnacn  (^«7#wfor 


rnmlmt  with  Goliiith."  I  wiw  »mn\\  anionpst  inv  brvtliren, 
mill  the  yi.iiiigi'«t  In  my  fathi-rV  lion.c.  1  nai  fi-i'din^  n\y 
l;itlir  rV  flit't'i*.  My  liauili'  tnaile  n  liarp.  nn'l  i:iy  finj^i  r-  litttd 
a  p»ttUer7.  And  who  eIuUI  toll  it  Ui  my  Ixinlf  lie  In  Um 
liord,  he  heareth.  lie  wot  hl>  memenger  (angel  ?),  aud  took 
me  from  my  father's  flocks,  and  anolntra  me  with  the  oil  of 
hissMlatlBg;  1^  toethnn  wws  bsantMsl  and  tA but  the 
Lord  not  wril  phaaad  with  thsBi  I  weM  eat  to  msat 
the  PhUUtin^  and  he  cur«ed  me  Ua  IdslSi  Bat  I  draw  Us 
own  Rwonl  and  VM-hpaiied  him,  and  took  sway  tho  lepioadi 

from  the  dilldri'ii  <if  I-rael." 

David's  susceptihle  temperament,  joined  to  his  devo> 
tional  tendencies,  must,  at  a  very  early  age,  havt 
made  him  a  Ihvarita  pupil  of  the  prophets,  whose  pe- 
culhv  mark  was  the  harp  and  the  jmlm  (1  Sam.  x,  1- 
12,  and  xix,  20-24  ;  M^e  also  2  Kings  iii,  15). 

Tiu're  is  no  small  ditKculty  in  reconciling  the  rec- 
ounnendation  of  David  to  Saul  as  a  skflfld  flayer  and 
warrior  in  1  Sam.  xvi,  14-23,  with  the  aocotmt  in  the 
following  chapter  of  David's  appearance  in  the  camp 
of  Saul,  and  his  introduction  to  that  monarch  in  con- 
sequence of  his  victory  over  Goliath.  Both  narratives 
apparently  give  the  sccomt  of  David's  jb^if  introduc- 
tion to  Saul,  and  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  combine  them 
into  one.  Some  would  transpose  the  latter  part  of  the 
lOth  chap,  so  as  to  make  it  follow  after  xviii,  9  (Hors- 
ley,  Bib.  CrU.  i,  dd'2) ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  ia 
gained  by  this ;  for  if  Da\nd  was  known  to  Saul,  and 
accepted  into  Saul's  service  as  there  narrated,  bow 
could  Saul  send  for  htm  to  his  father's  house,  and  re- 
ceive him  i»H  a  jM  rfi  i  t  stranger,  as  narrated  in  xvi, 
14-20?  On  the  other  band,  if  David  came  before  the 
mttioe  of  San!  uder  the  dreomstaaces  raentlmied  to 
this  16th  chapter,  and  was  received  into  his  favor  and 
»^rvicc  as  there  narrated  (21-23),  how  could  tlx-  facta 
recorded  in  the  17th  cliapter,  efi|)ccially  those  in  verses 
81-87,  and  65-58,  have  occurred  ?  The  Vatican  H&.  of 
the  Sept.  Tf^eets  xvli,  13^  66-66,  and  x^H,  1-4^  m 
spurious  ;  and  this  Kennieott  approves  as  the  true  ao» 
lution  of  the  difficulty  (sec  his  dif  cussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, DiMtrt.  on  the  iltbrrw  Tfxt,  p.  418-4.12,  654-558). 
What  givea  some  pUusibilitjr  to  this  is,  thst  ver.  82 
natnrBHy  oonneeta  with  Tsr.  II,  and  all  between  has 
ver>-  niiirh  the  aspect  of  an  interpolation.  At  the 
Fame  time,  it  can  hardly  Ijc  permitted  on  such  grounds 
to  reject  a  portion  of  Scripture  which  has  all  other  ev- 
idence^ external  and  internal,  in  its  lavor.  The  old 
solotioii  of  the  dHHcolty,  that  aa  David,  aifeer  his  flrst 
introduction  t<>  Saul,  did  n«i  aliide  constantly  with  him, 
but  went  niul  c^nnu  I  etwecn  Saul  and  his  father's 
house  (xvii,  15),  he  may  have  been  at  home,  when  the 
war  with  the  Philistines  broke  out;  and  as  Saul's  dis- 
temper was  of  the  natore  of  mania,  he  very  probably 
retained  no  recollection  of  D.n  id's  ^-isits  to  liini  v  hilo 
under  it,  but  at  each  new  interview  n  ^;arded  and  spoke 
of  him  as  a  stranger — still  leaves  nm  \  j.lained  the  fact 
of  Abnar'a  ignorance  of  David's  person,  which  appeals 
to  have  been  as  complete  aa  that  of  tlie  king,  and  the 
fact  of  David'.R  [ir<ife?-«ing  ignorance  of  warlike  %veap- 
ons,  though  he  had  lieen  for  some  time  Saul's  armor- 
t>earer.  This  IflHt  difhculty  may  be  alleviated  by  the 
consideration  that  the  statement  to  xvi,  81  may  ha 
proleptical ;  or  David,  though  8avl*s  armor-beanr, 
may  have  had  so  little  practice  in  the  use  of  annor  .is 
to  prefer,  in  such  a  crisis,  trusting  to  tho  weapons  with 
which  he  was  fhmDiari  The  best  s^nstneBt  of  these 
passages,  howmr,  it  to  tnn^oee  the  ■eeoont  to  xri, 
14-28,  so  aa  to  bring  It  In  between  zvfll,  4  and  6,  and 

to  reganl  the  statement  in  xviii,  2.  of  David's  pf  rma- 
nent  residence  at  court  after  Goliath's  slaughter  as  re- 
ferring merely  to  an  attachment  to  the  royal  person  a* 
a  geaoral  thing  an^  for  tho  prseeat.  On  the  breaktog 
ont  of  Saul's  hv-pochondria,  David  may  mtandly  liava 
rcturncil  home. 

II.  JJariil  n  llirtory  in  conntction  tcith  Saul. — The  vic- 
tory over  Goliath  had  been  a  turning-point  of  his  ca- 
reer. Saul  inquired  his  parentage,  and  took  him  final* 
ly  to  his  court  Jonathan  waa  inqnnd  fay  the  nma»* 
«te  fMenddiip  wiiidi  hooad  the  tm  yoolhs  together  to 
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tho  end  of  tlicir  lives.  TIm  tfinmpliant  »ong9  of  the 
lAraelitiflh  women  •nooooMd  that  they  felt  that  in  him 
Itrael  had  now  ftnted  •  deliTenr  mighti«r  «T«n  than 
Saul ;  and  in  tlione  songs,  nnil  in  the  fame  which  Da- 
vid thu»  ucc{uirc<l,  vrxs  laid  the  fouiulatiun  of  that  un- 
happy jealousy  of  Saul  towards  Lim  which.  iiiiiiL'liiig 
wUh  the  king's  oonstitutional  malady,  poiaoned  bia 
trbola  later  niatloiis  to  David.  Three  new  qoaUtlea 
now  be.,';in  t'i  dovelop  thcnisrlves  in  David's  charac- 
ter. The  lir.-t  waa  his  pnidmce.  It  had  already 
l>eeii  glanced  at  on  the  first  uiLiition  of  him  to  Saul  (1 
Sam,  xvi,  18),  as  "prodent  in  matten ;"  but  it  waa  the 
marfced  (iMtinv  of  the  bflgfamiagflf  Ma  paUte  eaner. 
Thrice  over  it  is  em]>hatic;illy  saiil/'hc  l-rltavci)  hini- 
aelf  wisely,  "  and  ovideiitly  with  the  meaning'  tliat  it 
was  the  wi^om  colled  forth  by  the  ne€e«Bitie!i  of  iiis 
dalicate  and  difficoli  aitoatioD.  It  waa  that  peculiar 
Jawlib  eatiticn  wMeh  lias  ba«n  oompand  to  llie  laftac- 
ity  of  a  hunted  animal,  «ueh  as  i<<  remarked  in  .Tacoh, 
and  afterwarda  in  the  persecuted  Israelites  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  One  instance  of  it  appears  immediately,  in 
U*  answar  to  the  trap  laid  for  hiia  by  Sanl'a  servant!!, 
**  SeenNCb  it  to  you  a  light  thing  to  be  tile  Idng's  son- 
in-law,  seeing  that  I  am  a  j)<K)r  man  and  lightly  cteem- 
ed?"  (xviii,  2.3).  .Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnani- 
mous furl>e.arance  called  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  to- 
-wards  Saul,  bat  displayiog  itself  (with  a  few  painful 
exceptions)  in  the  leat  of  hb  lift.  He  is  tiie  first  ez- 
anipl''  of  the  virtue  of  chivalry.  Thinlly.  his  haii^ 
breadth  esw-apes,  continued  through  so  many  years,  im- 
pressed upon  him  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Divine 
help,  clearly  derived  firom  Uiis  epoch.  His  nsaal  oath 
or  aaserention  in  later  tfanes  was,  '*  As  the  Lord  liveth 
who  hnth  redeemed  niy  soul  nut  of  .Tilvi  r^ity"  ('1  S;ini. 
Iv,  9;  1  Kings  \,'2*J);  and  the  I'siihns  are  tilh  il  with 
ftUidtry  taken  even  literally  from  .shelter  against  pur- 
man,  slipphig  down  precipices  (I'aa.  xviii,  S6),  biding- 
plaoes  in  rodcs  and  caves,  leafy  coverts  (xxxi,  2(>)> 
strong  fi^tnesjcs  (wiii.  '2).  This  part  of  David's  life 
may  ba  subdividetl  into  four  portions  : 

1.  Hit  Life  at  the  Court  of  Saul  till  h  ltfimAEteape 
(1  Sao.  xviii,  St-zix,  18).~Uis  office  is  not  exactly 
oellned.   But  it  would  seem  that,  having  been  first  ar- 

mor-hcarer  (xvi,  21  ;  xviii,  "2),  then  made  captain  over 
a  thousind— the  sulMlivision  of  a  trilie — (xviii,  1.1),  he 
finally,  on  Us  marriage  with  Michal,  the  king's  second 
daughter,  was  raised  to  the  high  office  of  captain  of  tho 
Idng's  iKxly-guard,  second  only,  if  not  equal,  to  Ahner, 
tho  capt-iii)  of  tlie  host,  ami  .Innathan,  tlie  ii'-ir  iqip.ir- 
ent.  'i  heso  three  formed  the  usual  companions  of  the 
Ung  at  his  meals  (xx,  25).  David  was  now  chiefiy 
Iraown  fsr  Us  soooeasftil  exploits  against  the  Philis- 
tines, by  one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  drove  back 
the  Philistine  power  with  a  Mow  from  which  it  only 
xsllicd  ut  the  disastrous  close  of  Saul's  reign.  He 
also  still  performed  from  time  to  time  the  office  of  min- 
Mtel.  But  the  aocceasive  snatee  laid  by  .Saul  to  en- 
trap him,  and  the  open  violence  Into  wlilch  tho  king's 
madness  twice  lirokf  out,  at  lait  COOVilieed  him  that 
his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  He  had  two  faitliful  al- 
Bes,  however,  in  the  court— the  son  of  Seal,  Ma  Msad 
Jonathan  —  the  daughter  of  .Saul,  his  wife  Michal. 
Warned  hy  the  one  and  assisted  by  the  other,  he  es- 
caped In-  nigiit,  and  was  from  tli«t  time  forward  a  fu- 
gitive. B.C.  1062.  Jonatiian  ho  never  saw  again  ox- 
oopt  1)7  stealth.  lUdud  waa  given  in  marriage  to  an- 
other (Phaltiel),  and  ho  saw  her  no  more  till  long  after 
her  father's  death.  .Soe  Michal,  To  this  escape  the 
traditional  title  assij^ns  Psa.  lix.  Internal  evidence 
(according  to  £wald)  gives  Fw.  vi  and  vii  to  this  pe* 
riod.  In  tba  Cnmar  he  is  Hiet  beginning  to  contem- 
plate the  naimasl^  of  flight ;  in  the  latter  he  is  moved 
by  the  plots  of  a  person  not  named  in  the  historj'  (f»er- 
haps  those  alluded  to  in  1  Chron.  xii,  17) — according 
to  the  title  of  the  psalm,  Cosh,  a  fiei^)amite,  and  there- 
tea  of  Sanratiibob  See  Cow,  % 
S.  Jfit  Eteof  (1  Sam.  sis,  la-ssi,  16)«~H«  flnt 


fled  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of  Ramah,  to  SamaeL 
This  is  the  first  recorded  occasion  of  his  meeting  with 
Samoel  since  the  original  interview  daring  Ms  bof- 
bood  at  Bethlehem.  It  might  almost  seem  a»  if  lie 
had  intended  to  devote  himself  with  his  musical  and 
poetical  gifts  to  the  pro|)hetical  olBce,  and  give  up  the 
cares  and  dangers  of  public  life.  Bat  he  had  a  higlter 
destiny  still.  Up  to  Ihia  Una  both  siting  and  Mas- 
self  bad  thought  that  a  reunion  was  jxasihle  (see  xx, 
5,  26).  But  the  madness  of  Saul  now  became  more 
settled  and  ferocious  in  character,  and  David's  danger 
proportionately  greater.  The  aeeiet  interview  with 
Jonathan,  of  wMdi  the  leeolleetien  was  probably  hand* 

ed  down  through  Jonathan's  di'scenilnnts  when  they 
came  to  David's  court,  coulirnied  the  alarm  alrejidv 
excited  by  .Saul's  endeavor  to  seize  him  at  IJamah,  and 
he  now  determined  to  leave  his  coontiy,  and  take  ref- 
uge, like  Oofiebnns,  or  ThemisCodies  In  tto  drcnm. 
stances,  in  the  court  of  his  enemy.  Before  this  last 
resolve  he  visited  Nob  v.),  tho  scat  of  the  taber- 
nacle (1  Sam.  xxi),  partly  to  obtain  a  final  interview 
with  the  bigb-fciest  Ahimelech  (1  Sam.  sxii,  9, 15X 
partly  to  proeore  food  and  wnapona.  On  die  pretext 
of  a  secret  inis«ion  from  Saul,  ho  obt-iined  from  Ahim- 
elech some  ()f  the  sacrtnl  loaves  of  shcw-lire;id  (q.  v.) 
and  the  consecrated  sword  of  Goliatli,  of  which  he 
said,  "There  is  none  like  that;  give  it  me."  The 
incident  was  of  doable  importance  in  David's  earser. 
First,  it  estaMivhnl  a  ( onnc-tii  n  I  ctwi  rn  liim  th- 
only  survivor  of  the  massacre  in  which  David  s  vis- 
it involved  the  house  of  Ahimelech.  .Secondly,  from 
Ahimelech'a  soirendar  of  the  sacred  hn^ad  to  Dsvid'a 
hunger  (see  Osiander,  Dt  Diutde  jnnrj  prppntkiomk 
tr<~iji{fn/t ,  T]'At'\UL:.  17')!)  our  Lord  drew  thi'  inf.  r-  in-e 
of  the  superiority  of  the  moral  to  the  cen-tnonial  law, 
which  u  the  onlv  allusion  made  to  David's  life  in 
the  N.  T.  (Matt,  xii,  8;  Mailt  ii,  25;  Lake  vi,  8, 4> 
It  is  also  commemorated  by  the  traditional  title  ofP^ 
lii.  His  hospitahlo  nu  pti m,  wh.  n  in  distress,  by 
Ahimelech  the  priest,  and  tho  atrocious  massacre  innt^ 
cently  ttrougbt  by  him  on  No)i,  tho  city  of  the  priests 
(1  .Sam.  xxi  and  xxii,  9-19),  must  have  deeply  affected 
hii  generous  nature,  and  laid  the  fotudation  of  his  coT' 
dial  atTectioti  f  r  tlir  wIioIl'  i)rii'>tly  order,  whose  min- 
istrations he  liimaelf  helped  to  elevate  by  bis  devo* 
tional  melodies.    8ao  Abiuelech,  1. 

His  stay  at  the  eonrt  of  Adiish  (q.  v.)  was  abort. 
Discovered  possibly  by  "the  sword  ot  Goliath,"  his 
i  riMtK  i-  n  vived  the  national  enmity  if  tho  I'iiilis- 
tines  against  their  former  conqueror;  and  he  only  csr 
caped  by  Mgning  madness,  by  violent  gsaioios,  plajw 
ing  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  or  on  a  drum  or  cymbal, 
letting  his  iH^ard  grow,  and  f<»ming  at  the  month  (I 
Sam.  xxi,  13,  .Sept.).  (.See  Ortloli.  /><•  Daridis  iMiri^, 
Lips.  1706;  Uebenatreit,  De  Dae.furanm  itmfaalf, 
Vit.  1711 ;  Kraflt,  Dt  Dm.  m  tmbt  Mlesram,  Brians 
ITfiS.)  The  .')f;th  and  ^Mh  Psalms  arsbotlt  referred  by 
tin  ir  titles  to  tills  event,  and  the  titles  Stite  (what 
docs  not  apjK'ar  in  the  narrative)  that  be  lui  l  U+n 
seixed  as  a  prisoner  by  the  Philistines,  and  that  hs 
waa,  in  eon8sq<aan«e  of  tiiis  itratagea,  aafc  Una  hf 
Achish,  or  (at  ha  k  twice  called)  AHnuledi.  8w 

ACHISII,  1.  ■ 

3.  His  Life  us  an  tndfpendetU  Outlaw  (xxii,  1-xxvi, 
2o).— (1.)  His  first  retreat  was  the  cave  of  Adullast, 
prol>ably  the  large  cavern  (the  only  very  Urge  one  in 
I'.ilostine").  not  far  from  I^ethlehein,  now  callwl  Kha- 
rcitun  (see  bonar's  Lntvl  of  i'nrmuir^  p.  244).  From 
its  vicinity  to  Bethlehem,  he  was  joined  there  by  lib 
whole  family,  now  fSseling  themaelvea  in  danger  from 
Seal's  fury  (xxii,  1).  This  was  profaolily  the  ibonda* 
tion  of  his  intimate  connection  with  his  nephi  w*.  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah.  B.C.  10*11.  Of  these,  Al'ish.ii.  with 
two  other  companions,  was  among  the  earliest  (1 
Chron.  xi,  16,  20;  1  Sam.  xxvi,  6;  8  Sam.  sxifl,  11^ 
18).  Besidea  tiMta  w«ra  onOawa  and  dalitan  tea 
vnaj  pait,  iDdoMnA  dnnMtea,  aooM  «f  Cha 
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Cbutoltat,  of  ^em  tb*  naiM  of  cm,  al  laaat,  hM 

been  preMrved,  Abiinekeh  the  HItllto  Q.  fluLXXvi, 

6).    See  Adullam. 

(2.)  His  next  moTe  was  to  a  stronghoM,  either  the 
BUMintaiii  afterward*  caUad  Uerodium,  dose  to  Adul- 
lan,  or  O*  fMteaaa  eaflad  by  Josophus  (War,  vil,  8, 
8)  Mosuda,  fba  Oneci»ed  form  of  the  Ho!>r<  w  word 
MfUculah  (1  Sam.  xxii,4,  5;  1  Chron.  xii,  ICj,  in  the 
neighlwrhoud  of  En-f^i.  While  there,  he  had  de- 
posited hi*  aged  parenta,  tar  the  take  of  greater  aaen- 
rHy,  beyond  tlie  Jordan,  witii  thrfr  aneeatnl  kinsnum 
of'Maai.  (i(>.  3).  Thr  m  i  IiKorinL;  king,  Nahash  of 
Aiuinon,  aLw  treated  him  l(iudiy  (2  8<tm.  x,  2).  Here 
another  cempaikiD  appaan  for  the  flnt  time,  a  schuul- 
lUlow,  if  we  may  me  the  vocd,  ham  tb*  achooh  of 
flannel,  the  prophet  Gad,  his  aabeeqaent  bii^rapher 
(1  Sam.  xxii,  5);  and  while  tio  w.i'i  tln  rc  fH  curredthe 
chivalrous  exploit  of  the  three  her(>eit  ju>t  mentioned 
to  procure  water  ftWD  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  and  Da- 
Tid'a  cbiTalvew  «»wer,Uke  that  of  Alexander  in  the 
desert  of  CMroata  (1  Chron.  x1, 16-19;  2  Sam.  xxiU, 
14-17).  He  wa»  joincil  hc-Tc  liy  two  separate  bands: 
one  a  little  Ijody  of  eleven  fierce  Gadite  mountaineers, 
who  swam  the  Jordan  in  Bood-time  to  reach  him  (1 
Chron.  xii,  8) ;  the  other,  a  detachment  of  men  from 
Jadab  and  Benjamin,  under  Ua  nephew  Amaeai,  who 
henceforth  attai  hed  hlmaelf  to  DatM's  fatoaea  (1 
Chrcm.  xii,  10-18). 

(3.)  At  the  warning  of  Gad,  he  fled  next  to  the  forest 
of  Haieth  (somewliere  in  the  hills  of  Judah),  and  then 
tf^n'm  fell  in  with  the  Philistines,  and  ag.iin,  apparent- 
ly ri'h  i-<  i|  l>y  i^xxiii,  1),  made  a  (Icm  i'iU  on  thoir 
foraging  parties,  and  relieved  Keilah  (q.  v.),  in  which 
he  toolc  np  hia  altode.  Wtiile  there,  now  fir  tlie  itat 
time  in  a  foitifled  town  of  his  own  (xxiii,  7),  he  was 
joined  by  a  new  and  most  important  ally — Aliiathar, 
the  last  ^tirvivor  of  the  hoiiM-  of  TthatTiar.  wlm  <  aiiie 
with  tlM  high-priest's  epbod,  and  lienccfortb  gave  the 
oraclee,  wUcii  David  had  hitherto  recdTed  fhmi  Gad 
(xxiU,  6,  9 ;  xxii,  2S).  By  this  Hme  the  400  who  had 
Joined  him  at  AdoJlam  (xxii,  2)  bad  swelled  to  600 
(xxiii,  13). 

(4.)  The  sitoation  of  David  was  now  changed  by  the 
appearaiiM  of  Savl  htaiaelf  on  the  scene.  Appaiwrify 

the  danger  was  too  great  for  the  little  army  to  Iteep 
to;;pthcr.    Tliey  escapoil  from  Keilaii,  and  dispersed, 

*' whithLTsoevcr  they  could  go,"  among  the  fustnosncs 

of  Judah.  Henceforth  it  booomes  difficult  to  follow 
hit  luovemente  wftti  ezaelBeea,  partijr  ftooi  ^noranee 

of  the  loralitie*,  [tartly  because  the  same  evont  seoitis 
to  be  twice  narrated  (1  Hum.  xxiii,  1!)  24;  xxvi,  1  4, 
and  perhaps  1  Sam.  xxiv,  1  22;  xxvi,  5-26).  But  thus 
mnch  we  discern.  He  is  in  the  wildemese  of  Ziph. 
Once  (or  twiee)  tiie  npUtos  betiaj  his  novementa  to 
flaal,  who  literally  hnnt<  him  like  a  partridge ;  the 
treacherous  Ziphites  Iwating  the  bu»thes  before  him, 
and  3000  men  being  stationed  by  Saul  to  catch  even 
the  print  of  his  footatepa  on  tlie  hUIa  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  14, 
S2  [Heb.],  24  [Sept.] ;  xxiv,  11 ;  xxvi,  2, 20).  David 
finds  himself  driven  to  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  in 
the  wilderness  of  Maon.  On  two,  if  not  three  occa- 
sions, the  pursuer  and  porsned  catch  sight  of  each 
other.  Of  the  first  of  theee  escapee,  the  memory  was 
long  preserred  in  the  name  of  the  *'  Oiff  of  Dhiaioas,*' 
given  to  the  cliff  down  fuu*  side  of  which  David 
climbed,  while  Saul  wa.s  surrounding  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  (xxiii,  25-29),  when  he  was  anddenlj  called 
away  bj  the  erjr  of  a  Pliilistioe  iavaafam.  On  another 
oeCMian  DavU  took  reftage  In  a' cave  "by  the  spring 
of  the  wild  goats"  (En-gedi),  immedintf  ly  above  the 
Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  1,  2).  The  roi  ks  were  cov- 
«Nd  with  tiie  porsner*.  Saul  entered,  as  is  the  ctia- 
torn  in  Oriental  ooantrieii,  for  a  natural  neceeaity. 
The  iUlowan  of  David,  seated  in  the  darit  receasea  of 

the  cave,  seeinp.  yet  iint  seer,  fii^gest  to  him  the 
chance  thus  thrown  in  their  way.    David,  with  a 
ekandeiialie  mixtnre  of  h>imor  and  gsneiealtgr,  de> 
II.— X  X 


aeenda  and  aflently  enta  off  tiie  aMrt  of  Htm  long  roha 

spn-ad,  a*  is  n^ual  in  the  East  on  such  occasions,  be- 
fore and  b<'hind  the  jierson  ^o  occupied — and  then  en- 
sued the  pathetic  scene  of  remonstrance  and  forglvi^ 
neaa  (xxiv,  »-22).  The  third  w«a  in  the  wfldemeaa 
fnrHier  sentli.  There  waa  a  regnlar  camp,  formed 

with  its  usual  fortiUcatinn  of  wa^'on  and  baggage. 
Into  this  inclosure  David  penetrated  by  night,  and 
carried  off  the  cruse  of  water,  and  the  wcll-faiown 
rqjal  spear  of  Seal,  whidi  twice  had  so  nearly  truns- 
flzed  him  to  the  wall  in  former  da3rs  (xxvi,  7, 11,  2*2). 
The  same  scene  is  repeated  as  at  En-g<^di — and  thi<  is 
the  la-it  interview  Itetween  Saul  and  David  (xxvi,  26). 
K.C.  1066.  David  had  already  parted  with  Jonathan 
in  the  forest  of  Ziph  (xxiii,  18). 

To  this  period  are  annexed  by  their  traditionnl  titles 
Pnaliii  liv  ("When  the  Ziphim  came  and  said,  Doth 
not  David  hide  himself  with  us?");  Ivii  ("  When  ha 
fled  from  Saul  in  the  cave,"  ttiough  this  may  refer  alao 
to  Aduilam);  Ixiii,  "When  he  was  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah"  (or  Itlumaea,  Sept.) ;  cxlii  ("  A  prayer  when 
he  was  in  the  cave" \. 

Wliile  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon  occurred 
David's  advantore  with  Nahal  (q.  v.),  inatraeHra  aa 
showing  his  mode  of  carrying  on  the  freelxxjter's  life, 
and  his  marriage  with  Abigail.  His  marriage  with 
Ahinoam  from  Jczretd.  al-^o  in  the  same  neighli<:'rhi>od 
(Jo«h.  XV,  66),  seems  to  have  taken  place  a  short  time 
before  (1  Sam.  xxv,  43;  xxvii,  8;  2  Sam.  itt,^ 

4.  Hu  Serriee  tinder  AcAiMh  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  Ij  f 
Sam.  i,  27).— Wearied  with  his  wandering  life,  he  at 
liu^t  cro^i^es  the  i'liilistine  frontier,  not,  aa  before,  as 
a  fugitive,  but  the  chief  of  a  powerfhl  band  hia  600 
men  now  grown  into  an  evganlned  fotoa,  erftli  tlieir 
wives  and  families  around  them  (xxvii,  8~4\  Af- 
ter the  manner  of  Eastern  jwtentates,  Achi^h  gave 
liini  for  his  support  a  city  —  Ziklng,  on  the  frontier 
of  Philistia — and  it  was  long  remembered  that  to  thia 
cnrloaa  arrangeasent  tfw  Mnga  «f  Jndak  eired  thia 
part  of  their  possessions  (xxvii,  fi).  Here  we  meet 
with  the  first  note  of  time  in  David's  life.  He  teat 
settled  there y'lr  a  yiir  utxi  f  ur  month*  (xxvii,  7),  and 

his  increasiug  importance  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that abody  of  Beai^unlta  anshan  and  aUngera,  twenty 

two  of  whom  are  specially  named,  joined  him  from 
the  verj-  tribe  of  his  rival  (1  Chron.  xii,  1-7).  I'ossi- 
bly  during  this  stay  he  may  li  i\  >■  a(  cjuired  the  knowl- 
edge of  military  organisation  and  weapons  of  war  (1 
flam,  xiii,  1»-1«),  fn  wbieh  tlie  PUIMaaa  aarpaaaad 
the  Israelites,  and  in  which  he  surpaaiad  all  tlM  pn> 
ceding  rulers  of  Israel.  During  his  outlawry,  Davld 
hud  .also  liecome  acquainte*!  in  turn  not  only  with  all 
tlie  wild  country  in  the  land,  but  with  the  stronghelda 
of  tlw  enemy  ul  aroond.  Tlie  edebrity  ecqnired  In 
succe'sfnl  guerilla  warfare,  even  in  tiHwlprn  <\n\-', 
turns  many  eyes  on  a  chieftain  ;  nnd  in  lU)  a^^i-  «  hirli 
regarded  personal  heroism  as  the  first  qualificatii  n  of 
a  general  (1  Chron.  xi,  6)  and  of  a  king,  to  triumph 
over  the  peiaecntiona  of  flan!  gava  David  the  ftlrmt 
prospects  of  a  king<lom.  That  he  was  able  to  ^n- 
cape  the  m.^lice  of  his  enemy  was  due  in  part  to  the 
direct  help  given  him  Ity  the  nations  around,  who 
were  i^lad  to  item  a  thorn  rankling  in  Saul's  side;  in 
part  aiaft  to  Uia  tndlraet  reaoHa  of  ibdr  inrariona  (1 
Sam.  xxiii,  27). 

He  deceived  Achish  into  confidence  by  attu(  king 
the  old  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  desert  frontier,  and 
representing  tlie  plunder  to  ba  of  portions  of  the  south- 
em  tribce  or  the  nomadic  allied  tribes  of  IsraeL  Bnt 
this  cnnfidrnre  was  not  shrired  by  the  Philistine  no- 
ides,  and  acconiingly  David  was  sent  back  by  Achish 
from  the  last  victorious  campaign  agiiinst  ^nl.  In 
thia  manner  David  escaped  the  diflknity  of  being  prsa* 
ent  at  tiM  battle  orOilbea,  but  fbond  that  during  Ma 
absence  the  Bedouin  Amalckites,  whom  ho  had  plun- 
dered during  the  previous  year,  had  made  a  descent 
npon  ZiUag^  bamt  it  to  tka  gnmnd,  and  caniad  off 
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|h«  wives  and  children  of  tlie  new  settlement.  A  wild 
ieatt  of  ftmitie  grief  and  ncrimiuatioa  easned  be- 
tween David  aaA  Us  foUowan.   It  waa  ealoied  by  an 

mticle  of  u.ssurance  from  Abiathar.  It  hsipin'iicil  that 
an  important  accessiun  had  just  been  made  to  David's 
fttfoa.  .On  his  march  with  tho  FhillitiBes  northward 
to  GUbon,  he  had  baan  Joinad  fcgr  aooM  oUefii  of  the 
Hanaasltas,  through  whoae  teirlfeny  be  was  passing. 

Urgent  as  mu^t  li:ivo  tn'cn  thr-  m  cd  for  tlipiii  at  home, 
yet  David's  ikscination  carried  ttii  in  otf,  and  the^  now 
Maiated  him  against  the  plundi-rer!^  (1  dmHUadi,  19- 
21).  They  overtook  the  in  voders  in  the  dewit,  iad  re- 
covered the  spoil.  Those  were  the  gifts  wHh  which 
David  was  n  iw  aide  T-r  thr  lir.-t  time  to  re«iuitc  the 
friendly  inhabitants  of  the  Hccne  of  his  wanderings  (1 
Smb.  zxz,  SS-81).  A  more  lasting  nMomial  waa  the 
law  which  traced  its  origin  to  the  arrangement  made 
by  him,  formerly  in  the  attack  on  Nabal,  but  now 
again,  more  compl«t«'ly,  for  tho  enual  ilivi.-^inn  of  tlnj 

plondiar  among  the  two  thirds  who  fuUowcd  to  the 
MA,  and  the  one  tUrd  who  remained  to  goard  the  bag- 
gage (1  Sara.  XXX,  25 ;  xxv,  13).  Two  dmys  after  this 
victory  a  Bedouin  arrived  from  the  north  with  the  fa- 
tal news  of  the  dtfvsat  of  (jil!K)a.  Th«  n-ccption  of  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  liia  rival  and  of  his  friend,  the 
solana  nonniBg^  dio  viat  of  Us  indignation  iffilnat 
the  bearer  of  the  masssga,  the  pathetic  lamentation 
that  followed,  well  close  the  second  period  of  David's 
life  (2  Sam.  i,  1  l!7).    B.C.  10j3. 

III.  Jkumta  Ae^lM.— <I.)  At  Kiiv  <lfJtidak  at  Be- 
inm,  7t  Tenia  (S  Sam.  U,  1-t,  6).-~H«bran  was  sdoe^ 
•d,  doubtless,  because  it  was  the  ancient  sacred  city  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial-place  of  the  |>atruirch» 
and  the  inhcritmicc  of  Caleli.  IIi  re  David  wiw  first 
formallj  anointed  Idng — by  whom  it  is  not  stated ;  bat 
tho  expieaaion  seems  to  Ifaalt  the  InragBMliBO  to  tlia 


tribe  of  lud  ih,  rvnd  therefore  to  exclude  any  interven- 
tion of  .\liiathar  (2  Sam.  ii,  4).  To  .ludah  his  domin- 
ion was"  nominally  confined.  But  prohably  for  tlie  first 
five  years  of  the  time  Um  dominion  of  the  bouse  of  Saul, 
whoso  ssat  was  now  at  Hahanaini,  did  not  axfesnd  to 
the  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  conMC<|uently  David  would 
be  the  only  Israelite  potentate  anion;:  tho  western 
tril>es.  He  then  strengthened  himself  by  a  marriage 
with  Maacah,  daughter  of  Taimai,  king  of  Oaahor  (2 
Sam.  iii,  S),  a  petty  monarch  wfaooo  dondnlons  wnin 
near  tho  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  whOiO  tiflnencc  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  land  must  iiave  added  a  great 
weight  into  David's  scale.  From  Abigail,  w  id«w  of 
the  churlish  Mahal,  David  aeams  to  liave  received  a 
Urge  private  Ibitnna.  OoncemingUs  other  wives  we 
know  nothing  in  p.irticiilar,  only  it  is  mentioned  that 
he  had  six  sons  by  six  ditferent  mothers  in  Hebron. 
The  chief  jealousy  was  Ixjtwcen  tho  two  tribes  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Jodab,  aa  Saul  had  belonged  to  the  for- 
mer; and  a  toomament  was  tnmed  by  notnal  ill-wfll 
into  a  battle,  in  which  Abner  nnwillin  ^ly  "lew  young 
Asahel,  l)rothcr  of  Joab.  *'  l't>ng  war,"  after  this,  was 
carried  on  between  "  the  bouse  of  Saul  and  the  house 
of  David."  Wo  may  infer  that  the  rest  of  Israel  took 
little  part  in  fhe  eontest;  and  althoogh  the  nonrinal 
possession  of  the  kinplom  enabled  tho  little  tribe  of 
Benjamin  to  strupjjle  for  some  time  against  Judah,  the 
skill  and  age  of  Abner  could  not  prevail  a>:ain$t  the 
vigor  and  popular  £une  of  David.  Gradually  David's 
power  faiereaMd,  and  daring  the  two  yeaia  whidi  ibl- 
lowed  the  elevation  of  Ishboslieth.  a  sen  -  of  skir- 
mishes took  place  between  the  two  lungdoms.  First 
came  a  successful  inroad  into  tiw  tMrHlory  of  Ishbo- 
sheth  (2  Sam.  U,  28).  Next  occonod  the  defection  of 
Abner  (2  Sara,  iii,  12).  A  ({imrre!  between  Abner  and 
I.<>hbr)iihi'th  decided  the  former  to  brin(4  thf  kiiitjdom 
over  to  David  (sec  Ortlob,  De  pucto  JhiviAut  ft  Afjmri, 
lipa.  1709).  The  latter  refused  to  treat  unless,  as  a 
preliminary  proof  of  Abnar's  sineerity ,  Michal,  daagli- 
tar  of  Said,  was  restored  to  David.  The  possession  of 
sneh  a  wifb  was  vnlnahb  to  «m  iHm  was  aapidng  to 


the  kingdom;  and  although  David  had  now  other 
wives,  ho  ^paais  not  to  liave  loet  his  aAction  for  this 
his  enllcot  bride.   She,  too,  seems  to  have  aoqoiesced 

in  hU  claim  as  being  greater  than  that  of  the  man  on 
whom  her  father  lui<l  arbitrarily  l>estowcd  her,  and  the 
sincere  kindness  of  her  new  husband  had  probably  ndt 
effaced  lier  fiomier  attadiment  to  David,  aitho<mh  wa 
afterwards  ind  her  betrayed  into  an  nnworthy  aetby 

her  pride  of  position.  After  giving  her  back,  .\bner 
proceciled  to  win  the  elders  of  Israel  over  to  David; 
but  Joab  discerned  that  if  this  should  be  so  brought 
nhont,  Abner  of  nsceasitywonld  displaoa  him  Iknm  his 
post  of  ddef  capUU.  Hetheiaian  loiasd  oppor 
tunity  of  murdering  him  when  boknd  Comeoo  apeao^ 
ful  erabu5sy,  and  covered  the  atrocity  by  pleading  the 
duty  of  revenging  his  brother's  blood.  This  deed  wsB 
perhaps  David's  first  tasto  <f  tiM  miseries  of  ngral  poiN 
er.  He  dared  not  proceed  actively  against  his  rofr 
Irs-i  ii.  jihrw,  bill  lio  vi  tit.  d  his  abhorTfUce  in  s  solemn 
curse  on  Joab  and  his  posterity,  and  followed  Abner 
to  the  grave  with  weeping.  Sm  Abxkr.  Anxious  to 
purge  himself  of  the  gnilt,  ha  ordered  a  public  wearing 
of  sackcloth,  and  reftued  to  touch  food  all  the  day. 
Ilis  siDcere  ex|(rossii>ns  of  i_'rief  won  the  he.Trt  of  all 
Israel.  The  feeble  Ishboshcth  (q.  v.),  left  alone,  was 
unequal  to  the  govenunent,  and  shortly  suffered  the 
same  fate  of  assassination.  David,  following  the  uni- 
versal |)olicy  of  sovereijnis  (Tacit,  Hitl.  1, 44),  and  his 
own  profound  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  royalty,  took 
vengeance,  on  the  murderers,  and  buried  Ishboeheth  in 
Abnar's  tomb  at  Hobron.  Doling  thia  period,  it  ia  not 
<«tat*'d  ngaiiuit  what  people  Ids  marauding  excursions 
were  directed.  It  ia  distinctly  alleged  (2  Sam.  iii.  22) 
that  his  men  brought  in  a  great  spoil  at  tli  >  \rr\  time 
at  wUch  lie  had  a  tmoa  with  Abner ;  possibly  it  may 
havo  been  won  ftmn  Us  old  onemisB  tho  AmakkltH  (1 
Sam.  xxx).  The  throne,  so  long  waiting  for  him,  was 
now  vacant,  and  the  united  voice  of  the  whole  people 
nt  once  called  him  to  occupy  it.  B.C.  10 iO.  A  sol- 
emn leagne  waa  made  lieiween  him  and  his  people  (2 
Sam.  T,  8).   War  tlie  tUrd  tbno  David  was  anefartsd 

kinj;,  and  n  fi-^ti*\  nl  of  three  days  celebrated  the  jf.x-ful 
event  (1  Chron.  xii,  ;}'.').  Hi.H  little  band  had  now 
swelled  into  a  great  host,  like  the  host  of  God"  (1 
Chron.  sdi,  22).  Tho  command  of  it,  which  had  for- 
merly rsslad  on  David  dona,  be  now  devolved  on  Ui 

nephew  .To  il)  (2  Snm.  ii,  2'<).  It  was  formed  by  con- 
tingents from  every  trilic  of  Israel.  Two  arc  specially 
mentioned  as  brining  a  weight  of  authority  above  the 
Others.  The  sona  of  lasacbar  liad  andeisfanding  ef 
the  ttnes  to  know  what  Isiad  oagfat  to  do,*'  and  widb 
the  adjacent  tribes  contributed  to  the  ctimmtm  fewt 
the  peculiar  product.*  of  their  rich  territorj-  (1  Chron. 
xii,  32,  40).  The  Leritical  tribe,  formerly  rcpreeented 
in  David's  being  IbUowed  only  by  the  sotttaiy  A^titivn 
Abtatfaar,  now  came  In  strength,  repreaented  ^  flm 
head  of  the  rivnl  l>ranc.h  of  Eleazar,  the  high-priert, 
tho  aged  Jehuinda  and  his  youthful  and  warlike  kins- 
man Zadoli  (1  Chron.  xii,  27, 28;  xxvii,ft).  The  king- 
dom waa  not  at  flzat  a  despotio,  bat  n  nnnirttnUnnal 
one:  for  it  Is  stated,  •* David  made  a  iMsmwUh  the 
ilder-<  of  Israel  in  Hebron  before  Jehovah;  and  tbey 
anointed  David  king  over  Israel"  (2  Sam.  v,  3).  This 
is  marked  out  as  the  era  which  determined  the  Philis- 
tinaa  to  boetili^  (ver.  U),  and  mmj  conilnn  «nr  sdan 
that  ttieir  policy  waa  to  Under  bnel  tnm  becoming 

unite  1  und.  r  a  .';inglo  king. 

L'nderne^lh  this  show  of  outward  prosperity,  two 
cankers,  incident  to  the  royal  stato  wUeh  David  now- 
assumed,  had  first  mode  themselves  apparent  at  He- 
bron, and  Affected  all  tho  rest  of  bb  career.  The  first 
was  the  formation  of  a  harem,  according  to  the 
of  Oriental  kings.  To  the  two  wives  of  his  wander- 
ing lifb  he  had  now  added  four,  and  indnding  HichaL, 
five  (2Sam.  ii,  2;  iU,  2^,U>.  The  saosad  WM  the 
increasing  power  of  his  Idnunen  and  cirinf 
widoh  the  king  strove  to  restrain  wltUn  tho 
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of  right;  •iidtbu,«fantbeliidd«DtoeftlibiNfftor 

liis  cairer.  the  nxo^t  plaintive  and  characteristii^  is  his 
lumentutiun  «v<  r  his  pt^iwerlessnetis  to  prevent  the  mur- 
der of  Abner  ('2  Sam.  iii,  :<!  34>). 

(IIO  OMT  afl /arae(,  88  jam  ^  Sua.  6,  to  1 
King*  U,  11).— TlM  nign  «r  D»vM  is  th*  grail  aMeal 
pra  ill  the  bistort'  of  the  Hehrews.  It  dccidid  tlttt 
they  were  to  have  for  nearly  five  centuri«a  •  Mtional 
monarcby,  •  fixed  line  of  prieetbood,  and  •  aolemn 
idlgfou  wnhip  by  mnsio  and  pMlnis  «^  ciiqtiiiite 
bMtrty;  it  finally  B(<|iar«t»d  lanel  ftum  tiie  nnromid- 
ini_'  hoatlii  n,  ami  f,',ivc  room  for  producing  those  noldc 
monumi-iit.t  uf  sacred  writ,  to  tbe  indueuce  of  which 
OW  the  whole  worid  no  cad  OHI  Im  seen.  Hia  prede- 
MMor,  Saul,  liad  BHngr  woetMM  againit  tlaa  PhiUa- 
tlnes,  but  it  Is  elaar  tfurt  be  made  li^e  tmnwion  on 
the  ir  n  il  ftowcr;  for  he  died  fighting  against  them, 
not  on  their  own  l)ordcr,  but  at  the  oppoeile  side  of  his 
kingdom,  in  Mount  Gilboa.  As  for  aDtht  other  "  en- 
amlaa  on  ovwy  aida"— lioabitM,  AwmmiHiMi,  £dom- 
itee,  and  the  ktega  of  Kohali— liowev«r  moeli  be  may 
have  "vpxi  il  them"  (1  Sam.  xiv,  17).  they,  as  well  os 
the  Aniali-kite!%,  remained  unsubdued,  if  weakened. 
The  real  work  of  entabltsbing  Israel  as  loid  owr  ttw 
whole  aoil  of  Canaan  was  left  fiir  Darid. 

1.  T%e  Foundation  o/Jenuatm. — It  nast  hare  heen 
with  no  onlin.iry  intori-!'t  tliat  tlie  surrounding  nation- 
watched  for  the  prey  on  which  the  Lion  of  Judab,  now 
atiout  to  issue  from  his  native  lair,  and  establish  iiini> 
•alf  in  a  new  home,  would  make  his  first  sprint;. 
fiwtaeas  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  land  bad  hitherto 
defied  the  arms  of  Israel.  On  this,  with  a  singular 
prescience,  perceiving  that  so  southerly  a  position  as 
Habron  was  no  longsr  sottablo,  Darid  fisM  as  Us  fh> 
ture  capital.  By  one  sodden  assault  Jebns  was  taken, 
and  became  henceforth  Iniown  by  tbe  names  (whether 
home  by  it  bcfori'  <>r  not  we  cannot  tell)  of  Jerusalem 
and  ZioD.  B.C.1044,  See  JxairsAuai.  Of  all  the 
cite  of  AdaaliBa  graat  in  Itamer  ages,  Jerasafens 
•lona bas  Vindicated  by  its  long  ftormnnence  the  rlioire 
of  its  founder.  The  importance  of  tin-  capture  wa--^ 
marked  nt  the  time.  Tlie  rowanl  bchtowcd  on  the 
ioooessfU  scaler  of  the  precipice  was  tbe  highest  place 
in  the  aray.   Joab  lieneeflifwafd  boeana  captain  of 

thf  lio-^t  (1  riiron.  xi,  I"').  The  roynl  n'><idcncc  was 
in^t;uiil>  lixoi  tlurc,  tort  ill  cations  were  udded  l»y  the 
king  Mild  by  Ji^Mib,  and  it  was  known  by  the  special 
name  of  the  "dt/  of  David"  (1  Cbron.  zl,  7;  8  Sam. 
T,  V). 

In  the  nrcount  of  this  sicco,  some  have  imagined 
the  Ciironicles  to  contradict  the  book  of  Samuel,  but 
there  is  no  real  incompatibility  in  tbe  two  narratives. 
Joab  was,  it  is  true,  alreaig  David's  dJaf  captain ; 
bvt  David  was  beattlly  disgusted  witfi  Mm,  and  may 
baw  ioa|^  a  pretence  for  siiywrseding  him  by  offer- 
ing the  poet  to  the  man  who  should  tin^t  scale  the 
wall.  Joab  wotiM  I  c  niutnated  by  the  desire  to  retain 
Ills  office,  at  least  as  keenly  as  otfisn  ligr  the  d«ir|ra  to 
get  it ;  and  it  Is  eredihle  that  be  may  aetoaQy  bare 
been  the  Rucccssful  hero  of  that  Hio^n  alf^o.  If  this 
was  the  case,  it  will  further  ex[duin  why  Darid,  eren 
in  the  fulness  of  power,  made  no  further  aflbft  tO  ex- 
pel him  until  be  had  .tlaoghtered  Absalom. 

Tbe  neighboring  nations  were  partly  enraged  and 
j  artly  awestruck.  The  riiili-tines  had  already  made 
two  ineffectual  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v.  17  • 
80),  both  near  the  valley  of  Rephaim ;  and  these  were 
pi^bly  tbe  first  hatUes  fioai^  by  Darid  after  be- 
eouing  king  of  dl  Israel.  A  ratrwutko  «i  tiMr  fbr. 
nier  victories  now  ti  ok  place  liv  the  captura  and  con- 
flafrmtlon  of  their  own  idol.s  (1  (Jhron.  xiv,  12).  Tyro, 
DOW  for  the  first  time  appearing  in  the  sacred  history, 
allied  herself  with  Israel ;  and  Hiiam  sent  cedarwood 
fiir  tbe  Imfldlngs  of  tbe  new  capital  (t  Sam.  v,  11),  es- 
pecially for  till'  |>:ilacc  of  David  liiiiiM  lf  ("2  .*>ain,  vii, 
2).  That  the  mechanical  arts  should  have  been  in  a 
Tuj  Ww  atala  among  tbo  Isiaalitos  was  to  bo  aspaet- 


I  ed,  since,  beftre  the  reign  of  Saul,  even  smiths'  forges 
Wi  re  not  allowed  among  tlitin  by  the  Philistines. 
Nothing,  liowever,  could  l>€  more  profitable  for  the 
Phcrnicians  than  the  security  of  cultivation  enjoyed 
by  tbe  Isiaelitas  in  tbe  rsisns  of  David  and  Solomon. 
The  trade  between  Tyn  and  Tsnwl  became  at  once  ex- 

trcmely  lucrative  to  t.oth,  and  the  league  liotw«  .  n  the 
two  states  was  quickly  very  intimate.  Unhallowed 
and  profane  as  Jebus  bad  been  before,  it  was  at  onoo 
elevated  to  a  sancti^  wUch  Ik  baa  never  lost,  above 
any  of  tbe  ancient  sanctuaries  of  the  land.  The  ark 
was  now  removed  from  its  obscurity  at  Kirjath-jearim 
with  marked  solemnity,  B.C.  1048.  A  temporary  halt 
(owing  to  the  death  of  Uzzah)  detained  it  at  Obed- 
edotn's  hooso,  aftar  which  it  again  moved  forward 
with  gre^it  State  to  Jerusalem.  An  assembly  of  the 
nation  was  convened,  and  (according  to  1  C'hron.  xiii, 
2 ;  XV,  2-27)  especially  of  the  Levites.  The  musical 
arts,  in  whkll  Ikavld  hfanself  excelled,  were  now  da* 
vcloped  on  a  great  scale  (1  Cbron.  xv,  16  22  ;  2  Sam. 
vi,  5).  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  representatives  of 
the  two  Aaronic  families,  were  both  present  (1  Chron. 
XV,  11).  Cheiiauiah  presided  over  the  music  (1  Cbron. 
XV,  22,  S7).  Obed<edoBB  Mlowed  bb  sacred  diaisa  (1 
Chron.  xiil,  18,  21,  24).  Tbe  prophet  Nathan  appears 
for  the  first  time  as  the  controlling  odvi.«cr  of  the  fu- 
ture (2  Sam.  vii,  3).  A  sacrifice  was  ofTercd  as  f-oon 
as  a  Bucceaeful  start  was  made  (1  Cbron.  xv,  26 ;  2 
Sam.vi,19).  David  bfanself  was  dnasedlntiMwidle 
linen  dress  of  the  priestly  Ofder,  wltboot  bis  royal 
robes,  and  played  on  stringed  instruments  (1  Chron. 
XV,  27  ;  2  .Sam.  vi,  14,  20).    As  in  the  ]iro]ihctic  schools 

where  he  bad  himself  tieen  litonght  up  (1  Sam.  x,  5), 
and  aa  siHO  In  tlie  inimsslw  oeianMidal  of  some  JSn^ 


em  dervishes,  and  of  Seville  rathedrnl  (probnMy  de- 
rived from  the  I'ji't),  a  wild  dunce  was  part  of  the 
religious  solemnity.  Into  this  David  throw  himself 
witb  unreserved  enthusiasm,  and  thus  oonveyed  the 
symbid  of  fha  pieseuea  of  Jebovab  Into  the  ancient 
Iie.ithen  fortress  (see  J.  E.  Miillor,  Df  Daride  ante  ar- 
<am  galtantf,  in  Ugolini  T/itt.  xxxii).  See  Dajcce. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  uniting  the  sacerdotal  with  the 
royal  functions,  be  offered  sacrifiees  on  a  large  scale, 
and  Mmsdf  gave  Ae  benediction  to  tbe  people  (8  Sam. 
vi,  17,  1ft;  1  Chron.  xvi,  2).  The  scene  of  this  inau- 
guration was  on  the  hill  which,  fronj  David's  haliita- 
tion,  was  specially  known  as  the  "City  of  David.'' 
As  if  to  nark  the  new  era,  be  had  not  brought  the  an- 
cient tabernacle  fkvm  Olbeon,  but  bad  elected  a  new 

tent  or  taT)emncle  (1  Chron.  xv,  1)  for  the  reception 
of  the  ork.  It  was  the  first  beginning  of  the  great 
design,  of  which  we  will  si>eak  presently,  afterwards 
carried  out  by  his  son,  of  erecting  a  permanent  temple 
or  palaee  far  the  aik,  eoirssponding  to  tbe  state  in 
which  he  himself  was  to  dwell.  It  was  the  greatest 
day  of  David's  life.  One  incident  only  tami.shed  its 
splendor — the  reproach  of  Michal,  his  wife,  as  he  was 
finally  entering  bis  own  palace,  to  cany  to  his  own 
bonsebold  tbe  benedietloB  wbieb  be  had  already  pro- 
nounced on  his  people.  See  MiriiM..  His  act  of 
severity  towards  her  was  an  additional  mark  of  tbe 
stress  which  ho  Idmsclf  laM  on  the  folanailj  ^  8m. 
vi,  20-28 ;  1  CblW.  xr,  29). 
A  large  number  of  psalms,  either  In  tbehr  tradlUuual 

titles,  or  in  the  irresistible  evidence  of  their  contents, 
bear  truces  of  this  great  festival,  besides  those  which 
may  l>c  refcrreil  either  to  this  aosarion,  or  to  the  dodp 

icaUon  of  Solomon's  Temple,  or  aven  to  tbe  rcstonu 
tion  of  the  sacred  sciiltes  on  the  return  from  Babylon. 

The  If'th.  101st.  and  llHth,  ly  their  contents,  express 
the  feelings  of  David  on  his  occupation  of  his  new 
home.  The  68th,  at  least  in  part,  and  the  24tb,  seem 
to  have  been  actually  compoeed  for  the  entrance  of 
the  ark  Into  tbe  ancient  gates  of  the  beatben  Kiiliess 
— anil  tile  last  wortls  of  the  second  of  these  t\so  p^nlnis 
may  b«  regarded  as  the  inauguration  of  the  new  name 
by  wMahGodbeaeefoithla  ealled,TliaLordof  boiU. 
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"  Who  b  this  king  of  glory  ?"  "  The  Lord  of  hostn, 
he  U  th0  king  of  glory"  (Pml  xxiv,  10;  camp.  2  Sam. 
tI,  2).  Fragments  of  po«try  worked  up  into  pealms 
(xc  vi,  2  IS;  cv  ;  cvi,  1,  47,  4H)  occur  in  1  Chroii.  xvi, 
H-M,  as  h»ving  been  delivered  by  David  "into  tlie 
bands  of  Aaaph  andhltbnlh«">IIWtbi»aloM«rth« 
feativaL   See  PSALKa. 

The  prie«ta  or  AaroDifeea  nnut,  fbr  a  long  time,  hare 
hatl  little  (X'cupation  in  their  sacred  office  ;  for  tlii?  ark 
was  at  Kirjiith-}parim,  under  the  care  of  a  private  fam- 
ily. Indeed,  during  the  reign  of  Saul,  we  find  aliew^ 
biMdto  have  Imca  sat  fitcth  at  Nob(l  aun.xzi,4-6} 
by  Abimeleeh  Uw  prieat ;  and  it  it  ponlble  that  many 

other  ceremonic!*  were  perforined  \>y  tbotn,  in  sjiite  of 
the  absence  of  the  ark.  But  after  the  drcuidful  inas- 
tacra  perpetrated  on  the  priestly  order  by  Saul,  few 
Aamiitaa  an  Wuif  to  bav«  foU  at  ease  in  their  ▼oca>- 
tioB,  To  wear  an  ephod— th«  mark  of  a  priest  wiio  is 
BtHllg  roiinsel  of  .Tchnvah  —  had  nlino^t  li^come  a 
crime;  and  even  after  tlic  dc^th  of  Saul,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Aaronites,  like  the  other  litraelttes,  remained 
organixed  as  bonds  of  soldiers.  At  least  Jeboiada 
(who,  according  to  1  Chron.  xxvii,  5,  was  high-priest 
at  this  time,  iiiiil  ji»in(  il  Duviil  ;it  Hebron  witli  37tK) 
Aaronites)  was  father  of  the  celebrate  warrior  Bena- 
iah,  afterwards  ea|itaia  of  David's  body-guard— «  man 
whose  qualitiea  won  anjrthing  bat  priestdike;  and 
Zadok,  afterwards  hlgh-priest,  who  Joined  David  "with 
twenty-two  captains  of  his  father's  house"  at  the  "aine 
time  ii»  .lehoiado, is  described  as  "a young  man  mighty 
of  valor"  (1  Chron.  xii,  27, 28).  How  long  Jehoiada 
retained  the  place  of  falgfa'priest  is  uncertain.  It  is 
probable  that  no  definite  conception  then  existed  of 
tllO  need  of  liaviiijr  ,nw  hi^h-priest ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  David's  affection  for  Abiathar,  because  of  his  Ca- 
tkat**  ftto,  maintained  him  in  chief  place  throagh  tiM 
greater  part  of  his  reign.  Not  until  a  later  time,  it 
would  seem,  was  Zadok  elevated  to  a  co^nlinate  posi- 
tion. Sec  AuiATiiAK.  Any  furth  r  remarks  concern- 
ing the  orders  and  couraea  of  the  priests  will  be  better 
iMsrved  for  the  artido  on  that  subject  It  is  enoogfa 
here  to  add  that  the  cruel  slaught(>r  ordered  l>v  Saul 
of  the  Aaronites  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  whom  Abia- 
thar now  repre-i'iit- li,  naturally  gave  a  gre^it  prcpon- 
daiimaoe  of  numbers  and  power  to  the  line  of  £laasar, 
to  which  Zadok  bdooged.  We  most  also  rafcr  to 
the  article  Levitrs  for  further  information  CO  rtcern- 
Ing  them.  The  bringing  of  the  arli  fnun  Kirjath- 
je.irini  to.Ierusalem  estahli>hecl  the  line  of  high-priests 
in  direa  service  before  it ;  and  from  tiiis  time  we  may 
piWttiM  tiMtthe  eersmoDlae  of  tlM  great  day  of  atone- 
nMBk  bagu  to  be  observed.  Previously,  it  would  ap- 
pear, the  connection  iMitwecn  the  priesthood  and  tho 
tilicrnade  lijul  been  v.  ry  loose.  The  priests  fixed 
their  abode  at  Hob,  wiien  the  ark  was  at  Kiijath-jea- 
rim,  a  veiysiioit  distance;  yet  tfaein  is  nothing  to  d** 
note  that  they  at  all  interfered  with  AMgHftfr  hi  Ids 
exclusive  care  of  the  sacred  deposit. 

At  tor  ihi^  event,  tlic  king,  contrasting  his  cedar  pal* 
aoe  with  the  curtains  of  the  talisniade,  WM  dasinras 
of  bnildii^  n  tample  Ibr  tlm  arii ;  eadi  •  step,  man' 
over,  was  likely  to  prevent  any  future  change  of  it-i 
abode.  This  design,  when  imparted  to  the  prophet 
Nathan,  was  received  by  him  with  warm  encourage- 
ment Ua  liad  to  learn,  liowever,  that  die  mmn\ing\j 
obrions  lltneas  of  •  palille  measore  did  not  exeoae  a 
prophet  from  the  obligation  of  consulting  the  Lord  he- 
fore  he  ventured  to  utter  an  authoritative  opinion  ;  for 
the  next  day  he  had  to  return  to  the  king  with  an  in- 
timation that  he  must  abandon  the  intention  of  eseco- 
ting  this  great  undertaking.   The  design  is  indeed 

COmmendi  il  ;  yet  as  he  h  xd  l>een  a  warrior  fruni  his 
youth,  and  lnul  f.he(l  mudi  human  liloo<l,  he  was  pro- 
nounced unfit  for  this  sacred  work,  which  was  there- 
fore to  be  reserved  for  the  peaoefbil  vsign  of  his  sue- 
ceaaor.  Eneonnged  bj  the  Mm  nitpnhntion,  and 
bjr  the  Ugh  vvQolses  which  mn  on  this 


given  to  him,  David  henceforth  made  it  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  his  reign  to  gather  meana  and  materip 
ols  for  thia  hnpoftant  nndertaldng,  tlie  ersdlt  of  wUch 

he  is  fairly  entitled  to  divide  with  his  son,  bjT  vhonlt 
was  actually  executed.    See  .Sdlomox. 

Great  as  might  appear  the  advantage  of  eetablisldng 
the  same.city  as  the  religknia  and  civil  meferapolis,  the 
eSiset  was,  in  one  respect  most  nnfortnnata;  it  oflbnd* 
ed  the  powerful  and  central  tribe  of  I'plirairn.  They 
bad  been  accu«ti>mcd  to  regard  Shiloh  an  the  rigbtfol 
abode  of  the  ark.  Again!-t  Kirjath-jeorim  do  mfj 
was  felt  especiailj  while  the  ark  and  its  priests  mn 
in  obecurity ;  but  when  so  mveh  honor  attended  it; 
when  it  l>ecame  a  peculiar  glory  to  Judah  and  B«nja- 
min^ribes  already  too  much  favored ;  when  a  mag- 
oifioani  edifice  was  erected  to  receive  it  the  seeds 
were  mrnm  of  that  disaffection  which  ended  in  a : 
tag  of  the  tribes  apart  Korwnslfcni 

honable  that  a  more  central  spot^ 
to  ttssemlile  at  yeair  l>y  year. 

2.  Foundtition  of  tkf  Court  and  Empin  tfjtrwl  (2 
Sam.  viii  to  xii).— Tlie  erection  of  tlie  new  eapitai  at 
Jerusalem  introduces  as  to  a  new  era  in  David's  life 
and  in  the  history  of  tlie  monarchy.  Up  to  this  time 
be  iiod  Ijeen  a  king,  such  as  Saul  hod  been  before  him, 
or  as  tlie  idngs  of  the  nai|^boring  tribes,  each  ruling 
over  bis  tcrritoiy,  nncoooemed  with  any  foreign  rela- 
tions except  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  defend  hi»  own 
nation.  But  Ilavid,  and  tlirough  him  the  Israelitifh 
monarchy,  now  took  a  wider  range.  lie  became  a 
king  on  tte  scale  of  the  great  Oriental  sovereigns  of 
Egypt  and  Persia,  with  a  regular  administration  and 
organieation  of  court  and  camp ;  and  he  also  founds 
an  imperial  dointiiion  which  for  the  first  time  realized 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  bounds  of  the  chosen 
people  (Gen.  xv,  18-21).  The  internal  otganixatMn 
now  established  lasted  till  the  Anal  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy.  Tho  empire  was  of  much  shorter  dura- 
tion, continuing  ouh-  through  ttrc  reigns  of  Durid  and 
his  soccessor  Solomon.  But,  for  the  period-of  its  ex- 
istencn,  it  lent  n  psenHar  character  to  the  aacrsd  hi»> 

tory.  For  om^e,  the  kings  of  Israel  were  on  a  level 
with  tho  great  |)otentates  of  the  world.  David  Wiis 
an  imperial  conqueror,  if  not  of  the  !>Anic  magnitude^ 
yet  of  the  same  Iduid  aa  Bameses  or  C/nia.  1  have 
made  thee  a  grant  name  like  voto  the  naaa  of  the 


great  men  that  are  in  the  earth"  (2  fvim.  vil,  9). 
"Thou  hast  shed  Idixvd  aliundantly,  and  ha.st  mode 
great  wars"  (1  Chnm.  xxii,  8).  And  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  estanial  relations  of  life,  and  tiie  grant  ine^ 
dents  of  war  and  eonqneet  rsoelve  an  elevatioB  by 

their  contact  with  the  reliu'ious  history,  so  the  n-lig- 
imis  history  swells  into  larger  and  broader  diniensioos 
from  its  contact  with  the  conrse  of  the  outer  world. 
Tlie  enlnfgement  of  tenritoiy,  the  ampiifleation  of  powv 
er  and  state,  leads  to  a  comqiondbg  enlargement  nnd 
amplification  of  ideji!»,  of  imagery,  of  fivmpiithie*,  and 
thus  (humanly  speakinu)  the  magnitlcent  fore»tudow- 
ings  of  n  wider  di!<{)«nsation  in  the  prophetic  writings 
lint  beoene  peasible  tiuMi^  the  conrt  and  enpiin  of 
David. 

a.  In  the  internal  ori^aniratinn  of  the  kingdom  the 
first  new  element  that  has  to  l)e  considered  is  the  roy- 
al family,  the  dynasty,  of  which  DavU  waa  the  found- 
er, n  position  which  entitled  bim  to  the  aanw  of '*Pn- 
triaTch"  (Acts  U,  29)  and  (olthnately)  of  the  aetnetor 
of  the  Messiah.  Once  settled  in  .Terusalem,  David 
proceeded  to  increase  tho  number  of  his  wives,  per- 
haps in  part  from  the  same  political  motive  that  acti>- 
atea  other  Oriental  roonarchs,  vis.  in  order  to  take 
kottaget  from  the  chieftains  round  in  the  least  offensive 
moile.  This  explanation  will  not  a|i|  ly  to  the  com  n- 
bines.  Wc  know  nothing  further  conceniing  l>a\-id  > 
family  relations  than  the  names  of  eleven  sons  bom  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Bam.  v,  14,15),  of  whom  four  were  chil- 
dren of  BathahebaClChran.iii,&),audtliei«ferenanGh 
thedderi 
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(I  aaB.ix«li,Ij  IChroa.  111,1  ) 
1.  AUDom  efjMTMl. 


AnuMNi  ot  JvbUII 


«f  iMkboT. 


(It)  ir<Mi  a(  HMron. 

(J  S.«i.  lU,  5-«  :  1  Chruo.  Ill,  MJ. 
liaCl^ttta.        AUlal.  E«Ulu 


tf.B^TlMf*  wm,  bMidM.  10  coBcmUaM  (I  Sara.  t.  It: 


»1r  y7  ; 


toBnewMM. 


(CD.)  ir<vr«  at  Jervtdlem. 

im,     IS-M;  I  Chnm.  ill,  Mt ;  dr.  4-T.) 


(i  Cbna. 
Mil*}. 


I 

(I  L'kroa. 


(tChlM.ll.tt). 


to  Tunar  (or 
Mw<«l>) 
(IK.  xw,t). 


Of  tho!ic.  Ab<)aIom  and  Adonljall  both  inherited  their 
father's  Wauty  (2  Sum.  xiv,  '25 ;  1  Kings  i,  6),  but 
Solonion  alone  poMOMOd  any  of  hi»  biglior  qoalitiaa. 
It  yam  from  a  miioa  of  the  ebOdren  of  SoloaioD  and 

Ahaalotn  tlmt  tho  mval  line  cnrrii''!  on  (1  Kinp* 
XT,  S).  The  prince*  were  under  the  charge  of  Jehiel 
(1  Cbran.  xxvii,  32),  perhaj^  tin  Levitc  (1  Chron.  xv, 
SI ;  t  Cbron.  xx^  14),  witb  the  exception  of  Solomon, 
wbo  (acendlitff  at  Imit  to  ona  nBdottog)  traa  noder 
the  charge  of  Nathan  S  mi  xii.  25).  DavidV  !»tront; 
parental  affection  for  ail  uf  them  ia  very  remarkable 
(2  8ani.xi]l,a,8I^M;  stT.aS;  xvlii,^a8{  xlx,4; 

IKingalilO- 

h.  Tlw niliury  orgulsalioa, wMdim^tB fiMSt,  In- 
herited from  .Saol,  bat  guMtty  dardiopod  bj  David, 

was  as  follow.* : 

(1.)  "The  Uo8t,"  i.  e.  the  whole  available  military 
force  of  lanel,  oooaiating  of  all  malea  enable  of  baai^ 
hig  arma,  and  aonmoned  only  far  war.   TMa  had  al- 

vn\ «  cxi-tod  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  in 
Canaan,  and  had  Iteen  commanded  by  the  chief  or  the 
Judge  who  presided  over  Israel  for  tlie  time.  Under 
fiaol  we  iint  find  tbe  noogniaed  poak  of  s  eqitabi  or 
com  mjnider>hi -chief  In  the  person  of  Abner;  and  un- 
der Davirl  thi."*  post  was  gi\  cn  a  n-wurd  for  the  as- 
sault on  JcruAidem  to  his  nejihew  Joab  (1  Chron.  xi,  i 
6;  x.\vii,  34),  who  conducted  the  arniv  to  l>atda  in  I 
thaabaeiioaoftiMldng(S8aauxU,26).'  TIterewere 
It  dlriiloiia  of  t4,m  each,  who  were  held  to  be  in 
duty  month  by  month,  and  over  ejich  of  them  presided 
an  officer  selected  for  this  purpose  from  tbe  other  mil- 
itary- )H>dies  formed  hy  David  (1  C9mn.  zzrii,  1-15X 
Besides  this  host,  the  register  proceeds  to  recount 
twelve  princes  over  the  tribes  of  Israel,  who  may  per- 
haps Im?  compared  t<>  the  governors  i  f  ur  <iv,u  -t.ites 
in  their  military-  capacity.  Tbe  enumeration  of  tiieee 
great  officers  is  remarluble,  being  as  fbliowa:  1,  Of 
the  Reobenitea ;  2,  of  the  Siroeonites ;  S,  of  the  Le- 
vftes ;  4,  of  the  Aaronites ;  5,  of  Judah  :  6,  of  Issachar ; 
7,ofZebulon;  8,  of  Xaphthali ;  9,  of  Fphraini ;  in. of 
hUnasaeb ;  11,  of  Manasseb  beyond  the  Jordan ;  12, 
of  Benjaaalnt  18,  of  Dan.  Here  the  names  of  Oad 
and  Asher  are  omitted  without  explanation.  On  the 
other  band,  tiio  Levites  and  Aanmites  are  recounted, 


M  timn^  tiM7  wan  triboa 


with  the  reat,  I 


and  Zadok  i.x  named  n.s  prince  of  the  Aaronites.  It  lis 
not  to  be  supposed  that  tbe  Levites  or  Aaronites  were 
wholly  shut  out  from  civil  and  military  dntiea.  It 
baa  already  been  remarked  that  Zadok  (here  cbkf  of 

the  .Aaronites^  was  df<rril)«'d  in  tlie  Ik  fjinnint;  of  Da- 
vid'x  r^•i^;n  a-t  "u  mighty  man  of  valor"  (1  <.  Imm.  xii, 
2^  ),  nml  the  hume  ap|icllation  is  given  to  the  sona  of 
£>l)enuuAb,  a  Levite  (xxvi,  6).  Benaiah  also,  now 
captain  of  Davld*a  body-guard,  was  son  of  the  late 

high-priefit  .Tehoiada  (x  \  vii,  .'>.  and  xii.  27).  The  ann  v 
wai«  (still  didtinguiished  from  thot^c  of  surrounding  na- 
tions by  its  primitive  aspect  of  a  forea  of  infantry 
without  cavaiiy.  Tbe  only  innovatioaa  aa  yet  ai- 
lowad  were  the  fntradnetJao  of  a  very  limited  number 

of  chariot.<«  (2  .'^.im.  viii,  1"),  niul  of  mules  for  the  jirinoes 
and  ofhccr!>  in>teud  of  a^ses  (2  .Sum.  xiii,  29;  xviii, 
9).  According  to  a  Moaaulman  tradition  (A'oran,  xzi, 
90),  David  invented  chain  armor.  The  nsnal  weapooa 
were  still  tpean  and  shields,  as  appears  Aon  tfw 
Psalms.  For  the  ^Turral  (pu'^tii  ii  of  the  numbers  and 
equipment  of  tlie  army,  see  Akms  and  AiniY. 

(2.)  The  Hody-guard.  This  also  had  existed  in  tha 
ooort  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had  probably  been 
Its  ooamtaodhg  oflioer  (1  San.  sxH,14;  Ewald).  But 
it  now  assumed  a  peculiar  organization.  Tlir  v  were, 
at  least  in  name,  foreigner!-,  as  having  been  drawn 
from  tbe  PIrilistines,  pr(>bably  duriD(  David's  resi- 
dence at  tha  eowt  of  Gatb.  Thmr  an  aauaUy  called 
from  this  eiremnrtanoe  **Cberetbites  and  Pelethltes" 
(<|.  v.),  but  had  al»o  a  binly  eiipecially  from  Giith 
among  them,  of  w  hom  Um  name  of  one,  Ittai,  is  pre- 
served as  a  faithful  servant  of  Davhl  (2  Sam.  xv,  19). 
Tbe  captain  of  tbe  force  was,  howavor.  not  only  not  a 
foreigner,  bnt  an  Israelite  of  tbe  Mf^est  distinction 
and  purect  <lpsoent.  wlm  (ir-t  npiicars  in  this  capacity, 
bat  who  outlived  David,  and  became  the  chief  .nuppurt 
of  the  throne  of  his  son,  namely,  Benaiah,  ton  of  the 
chief  priest  Jehoiada,  representative  of  the  eldest 
l>ranch  of  Aaron's  honse  (2  Sam.  viii,  18 ;  xv,  18 ;  xx, 
28;  1  Kin-s  i.  ny 

(8.)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in  Da- 
vid's amy  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  early  life.  The  nucleus  of  what 
afterwards  became  tbe  only  standing  army  in  David's 
ftnaa  WM  tba  baad  of  WO  nai 
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round  him  in  his  wanderings.  The  nnralier  of  GOfl  wm 
rtill  preserved,  with  the  name  of  GUfborim,  "  heroes" 
or  "  miyhty  men."  It  became  yet  further  subdivided 
into  three  liirge  Itands  of  2(i0  each,  and  »mall  Itandn  of 
20  each.  The  small  bands  were  commanded  by  thirty 
officers,  one  for  each  band,  who  together  formed  "the 
thirty,"  and  the  three  lar^^  bands  by  three  officers,  who 
tojjellier  fomu-d  "tho  throo,"  nnd  the  whole  by  one 
chief,  "the  captain  of  the  iiiijxhty  men"  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
8-3t);  1  Chron.  .xi,  t)-47).  There  !>eemBto  have  l>een  a 
second  or  alternate  set  to  "the  three,"  and  in  this 
gradi',  as  well  as  amon^  the  subiilteru  "thirty,"  one 
is  apparently  niinied  as  outrankin^»  his  colleagues. 
There  is  con.&iderablo  diliioiilty  ih  adjusting  their  relv 
tive  position,  and  two  or  three  names  ap(>ear  to  have 
been  omitted.  The  sixteen  additional  names  given 
in  1  Cliron.  xi  may  l>e  those  i>f  alternates  to  "  the  thir- 
ty." Of  "the  thirty,"  some  few  only  are  known  to 
dime  elsewhere.  Asahel,  David's  nephew  (1  <'hron. 
xi,  2t» ;  2  Sam.  ii,  18) ;  l£lhanan,  the  victor  of  at  least 
one  Goliath  {I  Clinm.  xi,  '2*>;  2  Sam.  xxi,  10);  Joel, 
the  brother  or  son  (Sept.)  of  Nathan  (1  Chron.  xi,  .^); 
Naharai,  the  armor-lK'arer  of  Joab  (1  Chron.  xi,  39 ;  2 
Sam.  xxiii,  37);  Eliam,  the  son  of  .Vhitophel  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  34);  Ira,  one  of  David's  priests  (1  Chron.  xi, 
40;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  38;  xx,  20);  Uriah  the  Ilittite  (1 
Chron.  xi,  41;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  39;  xi,  3).  Sec  Ilof- 
mnnn,  Cuckichte  tirr  IhUltn  DuviiTs  (in  bis  Exfg.  krit. 
Abhandlutifftn,  No.  vi). 

The  following  is  a  corrected  and  classifip<l  list  of 
the  noted  warriors  of  David's  veterans.  See  each 
name  in  its  alphal>etical  place. 

No.  Chit/ of  nil. 

h  Jai>hobe»in  (son  of  ZnbdU-l),  a  doscendaDl 
of  Ilachmon  


Supjiitmentarif  SixUen. 

Zabad  (son  of  Aphlai)  

Adlna  (»oa  ofShlM),  of  the  tribe  of  Reutiea 

llnusn  (MQ  of  Miutcb«lO  

.IflKwIiiipliBt  uf  .Mi'tticn  

I'zcluh  of  ABhteroth  

.UMel"}  °'  llothan)  of  Arocr  ....{ 
'  (Hons  of  Shimri)  of  TUah 


j1 


,T.  KlUsI  of  .V 


Miihavah  

j:«iirv.h} '"""-"f   I 

Itlimali,  a  Moablte  

Kllel  

obed  

Jaiid  of  MeeofaaUh  


4i 

43 
44 


4A 


46 


4T 

Hi 


PrinHpnl  Thrcf. 

8.  EloAzar  (ton  of  Dodo),  a  deaccndant  of 
Ali<]ah  

3.  ShAmnuth  (kod  of  Aiti'C  [Sba)(vT^]),  of  the 

moimlaiiu  of  Judab  

(4.)  Unknovrn. 


Sfrondary  Three. 

6.  AbiRhnl  (tnn  of  Zfnitnh),  eaj»tain . 

6.  th-nnlAh  (."on  of  Jebuiada)  

(7.)  Unknown. 


Sulfordinate  Thirty, 

(9.)  lamnUh  of  filbcnh,  enptain  [I  Chron.  xH,4] 

t>.  A<abcl  (brother  of  .losb)  

10.  KlhKnan  (cnn  »f  DimIoi  of  Id'thlehem  

IL  tiharomab  nf  llarmUuf  the  Ibieageof  Zonh 
[inikn  ..f  llnnxl]  

12.  IIHez  of  Pnl.in.  In  I'.phrHim  

IS.  Ira  (»on  of  Ikktfli)  of  Tekoa  

14.  Abiezer  of  Auuthutb,  in  Keojamin  

lOi.  tiiblwcul,  a  dojireadiiot  of  Ilu.<hah,  of  the 

lineage  of  Kamh  

Ifl.  Zilnioo.  n  dcjrenilant  of  .\hn«ii  

1".  Mnharaiof  Nniophnt,  ofihe  linpaKeofZarah 

13.  Ilelctl  (»oa  of  llnunnh,  of  ttie  lineago  of 

Othnlel)  of  Nttiijihiit  

19.  Tltal(»on  of  lUbnl)  c.f  (ilN-iih,  In  Itenjsnilo 

20.  i{<>iiatah  of  Hralhim,  In  Kphnilm  ' 

21.  Mural,  of  the  v»lU«)r»  of  (iaaah  

a.  Abi.  l  of  Bcth.AraUh  

iO.  AeniAveth  («r.n  of  Adlel)  of  Bttburim.... 

34.  Kllahba  of  Shaalhin  

S&.  JonAthan  (»on  of  "J  „<.,,,„  „      .  ,      ^  f 

M.  Ahlani  (*oii  of  S.1  f  •'l"'"'^  d««-endant«^ 
c,.,  '  ^  of  .laidien  of  lUzoh  I 

n.  Elipheiet  (wwj  'of  Ahasbal  (LTrj)  fUepher] 
of  Mnarhnh  

2S.  Elinm  [Ahljnhj  (non  of  Ahlthophel)  of  Gi- 
loh  flVloti]  

29.  IXrsral  of  t^armol  

SO.  Naaral  (»on  of  Ktbal)  of  Arab  

SI  Joel  dgnl]  (brother  [don]  of  Nalban)  of 

Zobnh  

84.  Mlbhar  [BanI],  a  Hagarene  (of  the  tribe  of 
Oad)  

33.  Zfiek,  an  Ammonite  " 

34.  Nnliarai  (Joab'*  aruior.licarpr)  of  Beeroth 

30.  clareb}  <'<»<*n<l*nt«  of  Jcthro  / 

St!  Uriah,  a  lUttite   'l 


B 

11 

8 

9 

12 

11 

IS 

20 

20 

6 

24 

26 

7 

ik 

26 

«7 

8 

ki 

id 

II 

10 

■  t 

28 

9 

«7 

12 

11 

29 

il 

tk 

30 

13 

29 

u 

16 

kb 

!H 

SO 

ti 

14 

it 

82 

81 

ik 

ik 

33 

SB 

82 

It 

11 

34 

83 

35 

84 

8< 

it 

it 

8S 

37 

II 

36 

3S 

li 

14 

3t 

3^ 

kt 

«i 

88 

40 

II 

ik 

89 

41 

Na 

8«l. 

ay. 

40. 
41. 
4i 
43. 
44. 

4:> 

*5. 
47 
4S. 
4'J. 
BO. 
01. 
6i 
53. 

c.  .Side  by  side  with  this  military  or^nization  were 
estaidisbed  social  and  moral  in.«titutions.  Some  were 
entirely  for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  financial  por- 
jKiscs  (I  Chron.  xxvii,  25-31),  others  for  judicial  (1 
Chron.  xxvl,  29-32).  Some  few  are  named  as  consti- 
tuting what  would  now  l>e  called  the  court  or  council 
of  the  kin^;  the  councillors,  Ahithophel  of  Giloh  and 
Jonathan  the  king's  nephew  (1  Chron.  zxvii,  32,  ."W); 
the  companion  or  "  friend"  Uushai  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
33 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  37;  xvi,  19) ;  the  scribe.  Shera,  or  Se- 
raiah,  and  at  one  time  Jonathan  (2  Sara,  xx,  35;  1 
Chron.  xxvii,  82);  Jeboshaphat,  the  recorder  or  his- 
torian (2  Sam.  XX,  24) ;  and  .\doram  the  tax  collector, 
Iwth  of  whom  8ur>'ived  him  (2  Sam,  xx,  24 ;  1  King« 
xii,  18;  Iv,  8,  6).  The  raWn^f  of  DB>'id  (if  we  may 
n8«  a  modem  name)  is  thus  given  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  32 
-3-1)  with  reference  to  a  time  which  preceded  Altsalom't 
revolt:  1,  Jonathan,  David's  uncle,  a  counsellor,  wise 
man,  and  scribe ;  2,  Jehiel,  son  of  Hachmoni,  tutor  (?) 
to  thi;  king's  sons ;  3,  Ahithophel,  the  king's  coanael- 
lor;  4,  Husbai,  the  king's  companion;  5,  after  Ahith- 
ophel, JfhoMda,  the  ton  of  Umainh;  6,  Abiathar  the 
priest.  It  is  added,  "and  the  general  of  the  king's 
army  was  Joab." 

Each  tribe  had  its  own  head  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  lS-22). 
Of  th««e,  the  mo«t  remarkable  were  Elihu,  David's 
brother  (probably  Eliab),  prince  of  Judali  (vcr.  18\ 
and  .lusiel,  the  son  of  Abner,  of  Benjamin  (ver.  21). 
Twelve  royal  bailiffs  are  recited  as  a  part  of  Darid't 
estalilishment  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25,  81),  having  the  fol- 
lowing departments  under  their  charge :  1,  The  treas- 
ures of  gold,  silver,  etc. ;  2,  the  magazines ;  S,  the 
tillajre  (wheat,  etc.?);  4,  the  vineyards;  5,  the  wine^ 
cellars;  6,  the  olive  and  sycamore  trees;  7,  the  oil- 
cellars  ;  8,  the  herds  in  Sharon;  9,  the  herds  in  the 
valle>-s;  10,  the  camels;  11,  the  asses;  12,  the  tlocks. 
The  eminently  prosperous  state  in  which  David  left 
his  kingdom  to  Solomon  appears  to  prove  that  he  was 
on  tho  whole  faithfully  served,  and  that  his  own  ex- 
cellent intentions,  patriotic  spirit,  and  devout  piety 
(mca.inred,  as  it  must  l)e,  by  the  standard  of  tboM 
ages),  really  made  his  reign  beneficial  to  his  subjects. 

d.  But  the  more  peculiar  of  David's  institutions 
were  those  directly  bearing  on  religion.  Two  proph- 
ets appear  as  the  kind's  constant  advisers.  Of  the««. 
Gad,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder,  had  been  Da- 
vid's companion  in  exile,  and,  from  his  l>eing  called 
"the  seer,"  belongs  prolwibly  to  the  earliest  form  of 
the  prophetic  schools.  Nathan,  who  appears  for  tb« 
first  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  at 
JcniPalem  (2  Sam.  vii,  2),  is  distinguished  both  by  his 
title  of"  prophet,'!  and  by  the  nature  of  the  propheicies 
which  he  utters  (2  .Sam.  vii,  5-17 ;  xii,  1-14),  as  of  the 
purest  type  of  prophetic  dispen.«ation,  and  as  the  hope 
of  the  new  generation,  which  he  supports  in  the  person 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i).  Two  high-priests — represent- 
atives of  the  two  rival  houses  of  Aaron  (1  Chron.  xxvi, 
3) — hnre  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  prophet*,  also 
appear:  one,  Abiathar,  who  attended  him  at  Jerusa- 
lem, companion  of  his  exile,  and  connected  with  the 
old  time  of  the  judges  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  .'M).  joining 
him  after  the  death  of  Saul,  and  becoming  afterwards 
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the  support  of  his  son  j  the  other  Zadok,  who  minister- 
ed at  tiibeoQ  (1  Cbron.  xvi,  SH),  uid  wbo  waa  mad*  the 
hBadoftbe  Au«aiebiDtt7(uvn,19).  BatUMibMe 

dor  (H^at  rclif^ouB  functionaries,  there  ircre  two  t  l.i«!«- 
M  of  i«ulMir(linat*ss  —  y>n)plu  Lt,  f^iR-oially  instructed  in 
tinging  ami  niusii,  undi'r  Ai*aph,  Hcnian,  the  grand- 
■oa  of  Samuel,  aad  Jeduthun  (,1  Chroo.  xxt,  1-Sl); 
Larltea,  or  attendaat*  oa  the  Muicliurjr,  who  again 
were  luiKlividcd  into  the  guardians  of  the  gntes  and 
gnardiann  of  the  treasures  (1  Chron.  xxvi ;  i,  '2H  i  ^^  h 
hud  been  a(  ruinulat«»d,  since  tho  ri'-«'staiili(<iinient  of 
the  natioii,  by  Samuel,  Saul,  Abner,  JoaU^  and  David 
himaelf  (1  Cteon.  zxri,  S6-W). 

'!  Ill-  rollectidn  of  those  various  ministem  and  repre- 
sentatives of  worship  round  the  capital  must  liave  giv- 
en a  new  aspect  to  the  history  in  David's  time,  such  as 
it  lud  oot  bora*  under  tlte  diecoBnaeted  period  of  the 
jndgea.   But  the  main  peealiatitj  of  the  whole  mint 

have  been  Ihut  it  i=o  well  liarnioni/.fd  with  the  charac- 
ter of  him  vv  ho  wa^  its  centre.  As  his  early  martial 
life  still  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  military  wgan- 
izatioQ  which  had  sprung  up  arotmd  him,  ao  hia  early 
Mloeatfon  and  his  natoral  dltpeaWon  placed  blra  at  the 
heail  of  lii'*  'iwn  rclii^iniis  institiitinii!!.  Himsolf  a 
prophet,  a  psahiiijit,  ho  was  one  in  heart  with  those 
>>  -  :ii|vire  he  aooght  and  whose  arts  he  fostered. 
What  was  still  mora  renailcable,  thoogh  noi  himeelf  a 
prieet,  he  yet  aaramed  almoat  all  the  Ametkms  naoallT 
ascriiied  to  the  priestly  crti'-e.  Me  wore^  as  we  have 
•een,  the  prii  stly  <Ires.'>,  offered  tlio  sacrifices,  gave  the 
prlcptly  beno<J)ction  (2  Sam.  vi,  14, 17,  IS);  and,  as  if 
to  include  his  whole  conrt  within  the  same  sacerdotal 
MKtity,  Benolah,  the  captain  of  his  guanl,  was  a  priest 
by  descent  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  h\  and  joined  in  the  sa- 
cred music  (1  Chron,  xvi,  G);  David  himself  and  "the 
captains  of  the  beet"  arranged  tht  prophetical  duUcs 
(1  Chron.  XXV,  1);  and  his  sons  are  actually  called 
"priests"  (2  Sam.  vUl,  18;  1  Chron.  xviii,  17,  trans- 
lated "chief,"  and  ai*i\«pY"'.  " chief  nilcr-*'").  as  well 
as  Ira,  of  Manusseh  (2  Sam.  xx,  26,  translated  "chief 
nlMV"  but  itptvf).  Such  a  union  was  never  .seen  ho- 
ton  or  liaoe  in  Uie  Jewish  tilstory.  £voa  Solomon 
fell  below  it  in  some  important  |>oints. 

^.  Fn)m  the  intemnl  -^tate  of  David's  kincrdom  we 
pafs  to  iti  external  relations.  David's  further  victo- 
ries nre  narrated  in  the  following  order— PhUistinea, 
]Uoab,  Zobah,  &lom.  Northern  League  stirred  up  by 
the  Animonite!(,  Amnion  (see  Hase,  Dt  rtgni  David,  et ! 
SaJom.  dr.icrlj.tio  gtagr.  hist.,  Norinib.  173!»,  17.>1>.  1.  ' 
The  short  and  d^  notice  oonoeming  the  Philistines 
Jnst  gives  ns  to  nndarstaiid  tint  Ibis  is  the  era  of  their 
deci^iive,  though  not  final  subjugation.  Their  towns 
were  despoiled  of  their  wealth  (2  Sam.  viii,  x\i),  and 
diiulitli's.s  all  tiieir  iirnis  and  munitions  of  war  passed 
over  into  the  service  of  the  conqueror.  2.  The  Moab- 
itas  w«ra  •  pastoral  poopk^  whosa  general  relations 
with  Israel  appear  to  have  l)een  peaceful.  The  slight 
notice  of  Sanl'w  hostilities  with  them  (1  .Sam.  xiv,  47) 
is  the  only  hn^aoh  recorded  sinre  the  time  of  Eglon 
and  Ehud.  In  the  boolL  of  £uth  we  see  them  as 
IHendly  md^hbon,  and  mach  mora  raeendj  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  3, 4)  David  ctmimitted  his  p.irents  to  the  care  of 
tlie  king  of  Miiab.  We  know  no  cause,  except  David's 
strenLtli,  which  now  drew  his  arms  ii)>on  them.  A 
people  long  aeenstoroed  lo  poaoa,  in  conflict  with  a  vet- 
«ran  army,  waa  atmek  down  at  eoee,  bat  tin  flereanesa 
of  his  triumph  may  surprise  us.  Two  thirds  of  the 
piiptilaiion  I  if  we  rightly  inter])ret  the  words,  2  Sam. 
viii,  2)  wore  put  to  the  sword ;  the  rest  became  trilv 
ntary.  8.  Wlw  ara  meant  by  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  is 
■till  a  problem.  Sao  Zobak.  'We  bera  fellow  Iba 
helief  that  it  was  a  j>ower  of  northern  Syria,  then  aim-  ' 
ing  at  extensive  empire,  wliich  had  not  only  defeated  , 
and  humbled  the  king  of  Hamath,  hut  had  ohtiined  ' 
bomafa  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Tlie  trane^ordanic  1 
Hlbaa  in  tha  timo  of  SanI  had  feondad  « Ittda  empire 
tar  tliemselves  by  oooqtiering  their  eastern  neighbors, 


the  Ilagarenes,  and,  perhapsi,  occasionally  overran  the 
district  on  the  side  of  the  Euphratea,  which  Uadadeser, 
liing  of  Zobah,  eonridered  as  Ids  own.   His  elRirts 

"to  rfcovor  hi-i  Imnlor  :it  the  river  Kujilir.itr  fir^t 
liroiiglit  hmi  into  collision  with  David,  j>erhaps  l.v  an 
attack  which  he  mode  on  the  roaming  Eastern  tribes. 
David  defeated  not  marely  hia  amy,  but  that  of  Da. 
maaeos  too,  which  eama  too  late  with  snecor,  and  put 
fsnu  liti-li  ^r;irris(.n!«  into  the  towns  of  the  Damast  enes 
(see  .Michaelij^  Z/m<.  6e//onm  Itav.  c.  r<gf  AVWZ«i«o,  in 
his  CommmietL  Soc.  GoU.  1763,  ii,  71  sq.).  In  tfala 
oaraar  of  macoM,  wa  see,  for  tba  fint  tine  in  history, 
tba  nntfcnn  anperiority  over  raw  troops  of  a  power 
which  is  always  fi^'litinf; ;  whose  standing  army  is 
ever  gaining  ex{»erience  and  mutual  contidencc.  4. 
Another  victory-,  gained  "  in  the  valley  of  salt,"  ought, 
perba|)e,  to  be  read,  as  in  1  Chron.  xviii,  12,  and  in  the 
superscription  of  Psa.  Ix,  "over  the  EJomU^t,"  not 
"over  the  Sgrimt."  The  difference  of  the  Hebrew 
textual  letters  is  verj'  slight,  C*"X  and  riX.  The 
verse  wliich  fallows  (2  Sam.  viii,  14)  seems  to  tell  the 
result  of  this  victor^',  via.  the  complete  sobjngalioa 
and  garrisoning  of  Edom,  whii  h,  like  Moalt,  was  incor- 
porated with  David's  emjiire.  Inmietliately  before 
this  last  conquest,  as  would  appe.nr,  he  wrote  the  COth 
Fkalm ;  and  as  that  Psalm  gives  no  hint  of  his  achieve* 
ments  agdnst  the  liing  of  Zobah  and  the  Damascenes, 
this  is  a  strong  ground  for  believing  that  those  suc- 
cesses were  not  gained  till  somewhat  later  in  time.  5. 
After  David  lud  become  master  of  all  Israel,  of  the 
Philistiaa  towns,  of  Edom,  and  of  Moab,  while  the 
Eattem  tribes,  having  conquered  the  Hagarenes, 
threatened  tlu-  Anininnitos  on  the  north,  ns  did  Mo:tb 
on  the  souUi,  the  Ammonites  were  naturally  alarmed, 
and  called  la  tba  powers  of  fljyrla  to  Ihalr  help  agnfaiat 
a  foe  who  was  growing  dangeroos  even  to  them,  and 
whom  they  had  provoked  by  a  gross  Insult  (see  I.ake* 
macher,  />»  larha  liar,  (thnis't.  in  lii>  Ofitfrmtt. 

I'hilol.  X,  145  sq.).  'Hie  coalition  against  David  is  de> 
serilied  as  consisting  of  the  .Syrians  of  Rethiabob  and 
of  Maacali,  of  Zobah,  and  of  Tob.  The  last  country' 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  district  of  Trachonitis,  the 
first  two  iniii,ri!iat('ly  vu  the  north  of  Israel.  In  this 
war  we  nuty  helieve  tliat  David  eqjoyed  the  impor- 
tant alliance  of  Toi,  king  of  IIamath,inM>,liaTlng  auf^ 
fered  from  Hadadezer's  hostility,  courted  the  fHend« 
ship  of  the  Israelitish  monarch  (2  .Sam.  viii,  9,  10). 
We  are  barely  infonii<  <!  tli.if  r.ne  division  of  the  Israel- 
ites under  Abishai  was  potted  against  the  Ammonites; 
a  second,  under  Joab^  mak  tba  confederates  fWm  thin 
north,  80,000  strong,  and  prevented  their  junction  with 
the  Ammonites.  In  t>otb  places  the  enemy  was  re- 
jwlled,  though,  it  would  seem,  with  no  decisive  result. 
A  second  campaign,  however,  toolc  place.  The  king 
of  Zobah  bnaght  In  an  amy  of  MeaopolaminMi,  te  ad- 
dition to  his  former  troops,  and  David  found  it  neces- 
sarj'  to  make  a  levy  of  all  Israel  to  meet  the  pressing 
danirer.  A  pitehe<l  battle  on  a  great  scale  was  then 
fought  at  Uelam — far  beyond  the  Umits  of  the  twelve 
tribes  to  wbldi  David  waa  vlelorlovo.  Ha  la  said  to 
have  slain,  according  to  2  Sam.  x,  1«,  the  men  of  700 
chariots,  and  40,000  horsemen  ;  or,  according  to  1 
Chron.  xix,  1«,  the  men  of  7(iOO  chariots,  and  -Id.dOO 
footman.  Ifweliadaeceastotheoouitrrecordsof  Ha> 
nadi,  -we  aiionld  probahly  <lnd  that  Tot  bad  aasembled 

his  whole  cnvnlrA-  to  assist  David,  nnd  tliat  to  him  was 
flue  the  in»iM>rlini  service  of  disaMing  or  destroying 
the  enemy's  horse.  Such  foreign  aid  may  explain  the 
general  rasnlt,  without  our  obtruding  a  miracle,  for 
wMeb  Aa  namttva  glwa  as  net  the  least  wamnt* 

Tlie  Svri.nns  bcnreforth  lef^  tbe  Animoiiifes  to  their 
fate,  and  tlie  petty  ciiiefs  who  lia  l  lioen  in  allegiance 
to  Uadadeser  hastened  to  do  hnm.-i^'e  to  David.  6. 
Early  ia  the  next  saaaon  Joab  was  sent  to  take  ven- 
geanoo  an  tba  Ammanltaa  in  tiialr  oa«  borne  hv  ot- 
tacking  thair  diief  dfy,  or  Bahbah  of  Aauaoa.  The 
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natural  etrpngth  of  their  Iwrder  could  not  VfH>p  oat  vet- 
eriut  truops  and  an  experienced  leader ;  and  though  the 
■kg«  of  the  city  occupied  many  montha  (if,  indeed,  it 
wu  aol;  pfokMiged  into  tb*  Mxt  tsu),  it  wm  at  Utt 
tekM.  It  Is  dmaeturbtie  of  Orientef  dMpotbm  that 
#Okll|Whcn  the  city  wag  nearly  ri'dnn-d,  hcnt  to  invite 
David  to  coiiinuuKl  the  tinal  assault  in  person.  David 
gtthon'd  a.  1  ir^'r  furce,  easily  captured  the  rojral  town, 
and  despoiled  it  of  all  its  wmUIi.  Uis  vsogsaaoo  was 
as  nmeb  won  dresdftil  oa  the  mfiirtiiiiate  inbaUtaBts 

than  formerly  on  the  M(«I>it('s,  a'^  the  ilanp>r  in  ^hich 
the  Animunites  had  involved  israul  hatl  been  more  im- 
minent The  peCMNM  captured  in  the  city  were  put  to 
death  by  torture;  loaw  of  them  iMiag  sawed  in  piece*, 
•ttiefs  chop[>ed  up  wlttaxas  or  mangled  whb  Iuotowh, 
wliOe  some  were  smothered  in  bri(  k-kiln<«  (2  Satn.  xii, 
81 ;  1  Cbron.  xx,  3).  This  severity  was  {)«rhap8  ef- 
fMlnl  in  quliiog  future  movements  of  revolt  or  war ; 
for,  until  iwainotioiis  in  Israel  embolden  them,  for- 
eign foes  after  tide  tvmaln  qvlet.  Others,  however, 

understand  that  these  pri-.<iiii-n<  of  war  were  luerol}' 
put  to  hard  lal>or  with  the  various  infttruincnt!*  named. 
(See  Danz,  /V  mitigatn  D  ividU  m  AmmonUoM  crudtH- 
IWe^  Jen.  1710;  Nimptscb,  />  AmnfmUu  aDm.abi^ 
enMilale  tub  jugum  miMu,  Lips.  1731).  The  royal 
crown,  or  "crown  of  MiU'<)m,"  was  placed  on  I)avid'.s 
head  (2  Sam.  xii,  'M),  and,  according  to  Josephus(.^n<. 
Til,  6),  was  always  worn  by  him  afterward*.  Tlw  He- 
brew tradition  (Jerome,  (Jn.  Ueb.  ad  1  (Jhron.  xx,  2) 
represents  It  as  bsying  been  the  diadem  of  the  Am- 
luimit--  ^rl  "l  Mill  <jii>,  or  MuIikIi  ;  ami  that  Ittai  the  (lit- 
tite  (>loing  wlut  no  Israelite  could  havo  done,  for  fear 
of  pollution)  tore  it  from  the  idol's  bead  and  brought 
It  to  David.  The  general  peace  which  followed  was 
commemorated  in  the  name  of  **  the  Peaceful"  (Solo- 
mon), gi%cn  to  the  son  Inirn  to  him  at  this  critic. 

To  these  wars  in  general  may  bo  ascribed  paalms  ix 
and  X.  To  the  Edomitish  war,  both  by  Its  title  and 
contents,  must  be  ascribed  psalm  Ix,  6-12  (cviii,  7  13), 
describing  the  assault  on  Petra.  I'salm  xviii  (repeat- 
ptl  in  2  Sam.  xxii ;  i-r  rilicd  liy  its  title,  and  appears 
from  some  expressions  to  belong  to  the  day  "when 
the  Lord  had  delivered  him  out  oif  the  band  of  all  his 
anemies,"  as  well  as  "out  of  the  hand  of  Saul"  (2 
Sam,  xxii.  1;  Pea.  xvlH,  1).  That  "day"  may  be 
citli<  r  nt  this  timo  or  at  the  end  of  bis  life.  Psalms 
XX  and  xxi  relate  to  the  general  anion  of  religious 
and  at  i^tary  excelleneies  displi^ed  at  ttis  time  of 
bis  career.  (Psalm  xxl,  8,  "  Thou  settont  a  rniwn  of 
pure  gold  upon  his  head,"  not  improliahly  n-fers  to  the 
golden  crown  of  Amui  n,  j  Sani.  xii,  ;tii.) 

8.  David'*  »ubtquc»t  //uto/«.— Three  great  cahimi. 
fUa  may  ba  aalected  as  marhnig  tha  beglnnbig,  mid- 
dle, and  close  of  David's  otherwi.M;  prosjierous  reitjn, 
which  appear  to  lie  intimatcil  in  the  question  of  Gad 
(2  Sam.  xxiv,  1.1),  "a  three  years'  famine,  a  three 
months'  flight,  or  a  three  days'  pestilence." 

o.  Of  these,  the  firrt  (the  three  years'  Amine)  fntrtv 
duces  OS  to  the  last  notices  of  David's  rolntions  with 
the  house  of  Satil.  There  has  often  ari-nen  a  painful 
bu-pi.  inn  ill  IttiT  times,  as  there  seems  to  liave  been 
at  the  time  (xvi,  7),  that  the  oracle  which  gave  as  the 
canm  of  the  tedna  8anl*s  massacre  of  the  Oibeonites 

may  have  been  connected  with  the  desire  to  extin- 
guish  the  la,«t  remains  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  But 
such  an  explanation  is  not  needed,  the  massacre 
was  probabfy  the  most  recent  twH^hbI  crime  that  had 
toll  any  <isei»lmpresdon;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Da- 
vid's conduct  towards  Saul's  family  is  of  an  oj>|«>site 
liin<l.  It  was  then  that  hu  took  the  op{K)rtunity  of  re- 
moving the  l>odies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  to  their  own 
ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  (2  Sam.  xjti,  14);  and  it 
^  then,  or  diortly  bdbre,  that  be  gave  a  pennancat 
Iwme  and  restored  nil  the  yiroperty  of  the  fiunily  to 
Mephil>o«heth,  tlie  only  surviving  son  of  Jonathan  (2 
Sam.  ijc,  113;  xxi,  7).  The  seven  who  perished 
were  two  aoas  of  Saul  bjr  Hixpah,  and  fiva  graadsoaa 


— sons  of  Michal  and  Adrid  (2  Sam.  xxi,  fl),  as  stated 
in  the  common  Hebrew  and  (irevk  text,  and  in  our  re- 
ceived v<'r>ion;  and  Josepfaiu  imaginu.H  that  they  were 
bora  of  her  after  a  aasond  divoree  fiom  David.  Bat 
it  is  certain,  from  1  8am.  xritt,  19,  that  Jfidkir  Is  ben 
a  misLiike  for  Jferab,  which  name  De  Wette  has  in- 
tro^lucud  into  his  version.  The  description  of  the  other 
bereaved  mother,  Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiab,  who 
toolL  bar  station  open  the  rock,  and  watched  the  bodies 
of  her  eons  day  and  night,  test  they  sbonld  be  de»uuied 

by  beasts  of  prey  or  torn  liy  tho  liinls  of  the  air.  is 
deeply  affecting.  It  touched  the  heart  of  David  when 
he  heard  of  it.  He  would  not  allow  public  decency 
to  ba  any  flarthar  oAwdad  to  aatasiy  tha  rssentment 
of  the  OlbeonHes,  hot  Erected  the  bodiea  to  be  taken 
down  and  honomMy  dcpd'-itcd  in  the  iiunUy  sepulchre. 

b.  The  second  group  of  incidents  contains  the  trage- 
dy of  David^fe  life,  which  grew  in  all  Hi  parts  out  of 
the  polygamy,  with  itS  evU  consequences,  into  which 
he  had  plungeil  on  beooming  king.  (1.)  Underneath 
the  splendor  of  his  last  glorious  campai^'n  a;;ainst  the 
Ammonites  was  a  dark  story,  known  probably  at  that 
time  only  to  a  vefy  few,  and  even  in  later  times  kept 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  view  of  the  people,  lint 
now  recognised  as  one  of  the  rooet  instructive  portkno 
of  career— the  douliln  crinif  of  adultery  with  Ilatb- 
shoba,  and  of  the  virtual  murder  of  Uriah.  11. C.  l<J3o. 
The  crimes  are  undoubtedly  tliose  of  a  common  OrieSh 
tal  despot.  But  the  rebuke  of  Nathan,  the  sodden 
revival  of  the  king's  conscience,  his  grief  for  the  sick* 
in'->  (if  tlw  vliilil,  tliL' gathering  of  his  uru  lc  and  i-l'Ivr 
brothers  around  him,  his  return  of  hope  and  jieatc,  an 
tfaaracterlstie  «i  David,  and  of  David  only.  If  we 
add  to  these  the  two  psalms,  the  S2d  and  the  61al^ 
of  which  the  first  by  its  acknowledged  internal  evi. 
denre,  the  second  l>y  its  title.  aI»o  <  iaiiii  t  i  l>ilunij  to 
this  criaia  of  David's  life,  we  stiaU  fe«l  that  the  inrtruc- 
tion  dnwn  fttm  tha  ifal  hat  mon  than  oompenaated 
to  us  nt  least  for  the  r^**^*'  occasioned  liy  it,  (See 
Ht  lx-l,  1)  irid pfcfatu  et  pamitm*.  Ar^rent.  1708.)  But, 
though  the  "free  spirit"  and  '  clc.iii  heart"  of  David 
returned,  and  although  the  birth  of  iiolomoa  was  as 
anspiclons  as  If  noWng  had  occurred  to  trouble  tha 
victorious  ft  htival  which  succeeded  it,  the  cloa<ls  firam 
this  time  gathered  over  David's  fortunes,  and  hence- 
forward "the  sword  never  departed  from  his  house" 
(2  Sam.  xii,  10).  The  ootnge  on  his  daughter  Tamar, 
the  mnrder  of  Us  eldest  eon  Amnon,  and  then  tha 


volt  of  his  hcit  lieloved  Ahnal^in,  brought  on  the  cri-is 
which  once  more  sent  hini  forth  a  wanderer,  as  in  the 
days  wiien  he  fled  from  Saul;  and  this,  the  heaviest 
trial  of  his  life,  was  aggravated  by  the  impetoosttj  of 
Joab,  now,  perhaps  ftmn  his  eomplidty'  fa  Davidli 
crime,  more  unmanageable  than  ever. 

(2.)  Of  all  bis  sons,  Absalom  had  naturally  the 
greatest  pn>tensions,  being,  by  bis  mother's  side, 
grandson  of  Talmai,  king  of  Gesbar;  while,  thiuigh 
his  personal  beanty  and  winidng  manners,  he  was  Ugh 
in  poi>idar  favor.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  th-it  he  wa« 
the  darling  son  of  his  father.  When  his  own  si>ter 
Tamar  had  l»e«n  dishonored  by  her  lialf-brother  Am- 
non, the  eldest  son  of  David,  Absalom  slew  him  in 
vengeance,  bat.  In  ftar  of  Ms  flidier,  then  fled  to  bia 
gniiiilfather  at  Oeebnr.  B.C.  1033.  Jo.ih,  .iiM-.  rning 
David  s  longings  for  his  son,  effected  his  n>tum  after 
tiiree  years;  Imt  the  conflict  in  the  king's  mind  L» 
strikingly  shown  by  his  allowing  Aboalom  to  dwell 
two  ftall  years  In  Jamsalam  befm  ho  wonld  see  his 
face.    See  Ab8AI/OM. 

(8.)  The  insurrection  of  Abealom  against  the  kinc 
was  the  next  important  event,  in  the  coarse  of  which 
thmn  was  shown  the  gcnani  tendency  of  man  to  lonk 
Ibvorably  on  young  and  nntried  prinoea  nilhar  thMl 
on  those  whom  tin  y  kni'W  fnr  Jx'tter  and  for  woran, 
B.C.  1028.  AI>siUom  erected  his  royal  standanl  at 
Hebron  first,  and  was  fully  prepared  to  slay  his  falht^ 
OQlrigbt,  which  mij^t  pnriiabfy  have  been  done  if  tba 
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energetic  advice  of  Ahithoiihcl  hnd  been  followed. 
The  rebellion  veas  fostered  apparently  the  growing 
jealuusy  of  the  trib«  of  Judali  at  Meing  ttobr  Uog  ab- 
sorbed into  tbfl  whole  nation ;  and  if,  as  appear*  from 
2  Sam.  xi,  3 ;  zziil,  84,  Ahithophel  waa  the  gimndfa* 
tber  of  liiith.'heba,  its  iii.iiii  Mipjiortrr  WM  flOS  whOB 
David  bad  provoked  by  bis  own  crimes. 

It  waa  apparently  early  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  rebellion  at  He* 
bron  that  the  kin;;  left  the  city  of  Jerusalem  on  fbot. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse,  in  tlu'  iiiiiKt 
of  which  he  and  bis  body-guard  were  conspicuous. 
They  Maitad  firom  a  house  on  th*  MrtddMs  «f  tilt  dty 
(2  Sam.  XV,  17,  Sept.),  and  every  stage  of  tlie  bmnuii- 
ful  procession  was  marked  by  some  incident  wUcb 
called  forth  a  proof  of  the  deep  and  lasting  affection 
which  the  king's  peculiar  character  had  the  power  of 
Inqiirlag  In  lU  who  knew  hln.  The  first  disthict  halt 
was  by  a  solitary  olive-tree  (2  Sam.  xv,  18,  Sept.)  that 
marked  tlie  roud  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Jordan. 
Among  his  i;uard  of  Philistines  and  his  faitliful  com- 
fmoy  of  600  ha  obaenr«d  Ittai  of  Gath,  and,  with  the 
tnw  aoMenstt  «r  Us  dianelar,  Mnereiited  tfie  PhUla- 

tine  rlii  'f  not  to  peril  hi'^  own  or  lii**  coiintrynicn'e 
lives  in  the  service  of  a  f.illen  and  ii  strannor  sover- 
eign. But  Ittai  decl;ire<l  iiis  resolution  (with  a  fervor 
which  almoet  inevitably  recalls  a  like  profession  made 
■taMMt  OB  the  i«me  spot  to  the  gwt  deaeandnt  of 
DiBTid  renturir^s  af^env.inh')  tn  follow  him  in  life  and 
in  death.  I  bcy  all  pn.s^eii  over  the  ravine  of  the  Ke- 
dron }  and  bare,  when  it  Itccamo  apimrent  that  the 
king  VM  Nallj  bent  on  departnra,  "the  whole  land 
wiptwiUi  ■  lond  Tdco**  -tht  moantrin  and  tfa«  valley 

ntonnded  with  tho  wail  of  tin*  people.  At  tliin  jK.int 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  two  priests,  Zadok  and 
Abiathar,  bringing  the  ark  from  its  place  on  the  sa- 
cred hill,  to  acrompany  David  in  bis  fligbt->Abi«tbar, 
the  elder,  going  forward  up  the  raoontaln,  aa  the  mul- 
titude defiled  [last  him.  Again,  with  •  apirit  worthy 
of  the  king,  who  \v:is  proplict  as  well  as  priest,  David 
tnmed  them  ha  k  He  had  no  superstitioiM  belief  in 
the  ark  aa  n  charm ;  be  bad  too  auub  nreiauo  i'or  it 
to  risk  It  in  Us  penooal  peril.  And  now  the  whole 
<  riiwd  turned  up  th(-  mountain  ji  ithwav  ;  alt  wailing, 
all  with  their  lieads  muffled  as  they  went;  tbo  king 
only  distinguished  from  the  rest  bjr  hb  snaaadalled 
ftat.  At  tbe  top  of  tho  nonntain,  couweraied  bj  an 
altar  of  worship,  they  were  met    Hnshai  tbe  Arcblte, 

"tha  IHend,"  he  wa:^  officially  called,  of  the  king. 
The  priostty  gormiint,  which  ho  woro  after  tho  fashion, 
as  it  would  seam,  of  David's  chief  officers,  waa  torn, 
uui  kia  baad  waa  amaared  wHh  dnat.  in  tha  liiliaiiMisa 
of  his  grief.  In  him  Davtd  saw  Ma  flnt  i^eam  of 
lio[ic.  A  nioinc  nt  iM'fore,  the  tidings  had  come  of  the 
treason  of  Abitbophel ;  and,  tc^rostrate  bis  designs, 
Boshai  waa  sent  back,  just  in  nmo  to  meet  Ali.'^alum 
arriving  from  llebroo.  It  waa  noon  when  David 
passed-orer  the  mountain  top,  and  now,  as  Jomsalem 
•n  as  left  iM'liiud,  and  the  new  scone  opened  before  hiui, 
two  new  characters  appeared,  both  in  connection  with 
tha  hortOe  tribe  of  Benjarohi,  whose  territory  they 
were  entering.  One  was  Ziba,  servant  of  Mephil)0- 
aheth,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  war  to  make  his 
own  fortunes.  At  liahurlni,  also  cNidcntly  on  the 
downward  pass,  came  forth  one  of  its  inhabitants, 
ShioMi,  in  wlioia  flirlou  eimea  bralM  oat  tha  long- 

anppressed  hatred  of  the  fallen  family  of  Saul,  as  well 
peiiaps  as  the  [Mjpiilar  feiling  ngain.-t  the  murderer 
of  Uriah.  With  characteristic  replies  to  both,  the 
king  descended  to  the  Jordan  valley  (2  Sam.  svi,  14; 
•ad  eoop.  xtH,  S8;  Joaeph.  AmL^  9,  4),  and  thara 
rested  after  the  long  and  eventful  day  at  the  ford  or 
bridge  (Abara)  of  the  river.  At  midnight  they  were 
aroused  by  tho  arrival  of  the  two  sons  of  the  high- 
priasts,  and  by  break  of  day  they  liad  reached  the  op- 
poaHa  dda  in  aaft^. 
To  tha  dawn  «f  that  nondog  It  to  ha  aacribad  Fm. 


iii,  and  (according  to  Ew.ild,  though  this  seems  l.^-ss 
certain)  to  the  previous  evening  I'sa.  iv.  Psa.  cxliii, 
by  its  title  in  the  Sept.,  ''When  bis  son  was  pursuing 
'  htm,"  belongs  to  tliis  time.  AlsoJbj  long  popular 
belief,  tbe  Trans-Jordank  exfla  of  Psa.  zHI  lias  been 
8Up|i(i«e(l  to  he  David,  and  tho  complaints  of  Pea.  Iv 
and  Ixix  to  be  lcvelle<l  against  Abitbophel  (q.  v.),  w  ho, 
on  finding  his  advice  disregarded,  coniniitttd  suiciile 
in  a  fit  of  offended  pride  and  despair  (saa  Scbwarx,  J)» 
morU  AchUoiihelU,  Wittenb.  1704). 

The  history  of  the  rcmainii))^  pr  riod  of  the  relMjllion 
is  comparatively  brief.    Mahanaim  was  tbe  capital 
of  David's  exile,  aa  it  bad  been  of  the  exiled  bonae  of 
Saul  (2  Sam.  zrii,  24 ;  comp.  ii,  8,  12).    Three  great 
cbleft  of  that  pastoral  district  are  specially  mentioned 
I  as  aupportiui^'  him  :  one,  of  great  age,  not  before  named, 
I  BarzilUi  the  Gileadite ;  the  two  others,  bound  to  him 
I  by  former  ties,  Shobi,  the  son  of  David's  ancient  friend 
Nahash,  probably  put  by  David  in  his  brother's  place 
(.\ii,  3<J;  X,  2),  and  Machir,  tlie  son  of  Ammiol,  the 
former  protector  of  tbe  child  of  David's  friend  Jona- 
I  than  (2  Sam.  zvii,  27 ;  ix,  4).   Strengthened  by  tbe 
warlike  Eaatera  tmaa,  and  snrroonded  lij  hia  axpnl- 
enccd  r.iptiin*,  the  king  no  longer  hesitated  to  meet 
I  Absalom  in  the  field.    His  forces  were  arranged  un- 
der tho  three  great  military  officers  who  remuincd 
faithful  to  bia  fortunes — 4oab,  captain  of  tbe  host; 
AUahai,  captain  of  '*lha  ndgbtjr  mant**  and  Ittd, 

who  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  nf  Penaiuh  (had  he 
wavered  in  his  allegiance,  or  was  he  npfKiintod  ul'lcr- 
wartls  ?),  as  captain  of  the  guard  (2  Sam.  x  viii,  2).  On 
Abaalom'a  aida  waa  David's  nephew,  Amaaa  (ib.  xvii, 
25).   Tha  warlike  spirit  of  tha  old  king  and  of  his 

faitliful  followers  at  this  extremity  of  their  fortunes  is 
well  de]iittcd  liy  Ilushai,  "chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a 
bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the  'field'  (or  a  fierce 
wild  boar  in  the  Jordan  valley,  Sept.) ;"  the  king  bin- 
self,  as  of  old, "  lodging  not  wHh  the  people,"  bnt  '*hid 
in  some  pit  or  some  other  place"  (2  Sam.  xvii,  8,  '.•). 
Tho  final  buttle  was  fought  in  tbo  "forest  of  Ephraim," 
resolting  in  a  decisive  victory  on  the  part  of  David's 
forces,  and  terminating  la  tha  acdd«it  leading  to  tbe 
death  of  Absalom  at  the  hand  of  Joab  daring  the  re- 
treat. David  was  waiting  the  event  of  the  battle  in 
the  gateway  of  Mahanaim.  I'wu  messengers,  each 
endeavoring  to  outstrip  the  other,  were  seen  running 
braatbless  from  tlia  field.  The  first  w  ho  arrived  waa 
Ahimaas,  tha  ion  of  Zadok,  already  employed  as  a 
messenger  on  the  first  day  of  the  king's  fli^^ht.  lie 
had  been  entreated  by  Jt>ab  not  to  make  himself  the 
l>earer  of  tidings  so  mournful ;  and  it  would  serm  that 
wban  be  cama  to  tba  point  bis  baart  fidlad,  and  be 
ipoim  onlj  of  tiia  great  conftnlon  in  which  ha  had  l«ft 
the  army.  At  this  moment  the  other  messenger  l:iir--t 
in — a  stranger,  perhaps  an  Kthiopian — and  aliniptly 
revealed  the  fatal  news  (2  Sam.  xviii,  1?^3:').  Sec 
Cnaai.  Tlia  passionate  bant  of  grief  which  followed 
is  one  of  tba  bnt  prooib  of  the  deep  aflfeetfon  of  David's 

character.  He  w  rapped  himself  up  in  bis  sorrow,  and 
even  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph  he  could  not 
forget  tiM  hand  that  had  skin  hIa  son.  He  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  sapersede  Joab  bjr  Aanaai  and  in  tbia 
waa  laid  tbe  lasting  breach  between  htmself  and  bis 
p<»worful  nephew,  which  neither  the  one  nor  the  otlu  r 
ever  forgave  (2  Sam.  xix,  18).  Perhaps  Joab  on  the 
farmer  occasion,  whan  ha  murdered  Abner,  had  blinded 
the  king  by  pleading  revenge  for  the  blood  of  Asahal, 
but  no  such  pretence  could  here  avail.  The  king  was 
now  probably  bmught  to  hut  detenninatioii  partly  l.y 
liis  disgost  at  Joab,  partly  by  his  desire  to  give  the  in- 
sniKanta  confidence  in  hb  amnesty.  If  Amasa  is  the 
same  as  Amasai,  David  may  likewise  have  retained  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  cordial  greeting  with 
which  he  had  led  a  strong  hand  to  his  assistance  at  tbe 
critical  period  of  his  abode  in  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii, 
18);  Moreovar,  Amasa,  aqoally  with  Joab,  was  David*a 
ne^w,  thdr  two  motherib  ^^^Ugatt  and  Zaraiah,  being 
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■Ister-i  to  D.-ivid  by  at  least  one  {Mirent  (2  Sam.  xvii, 
25;  1  Cbruo.  U,  18,  16).  The  nascrupuloiu  Joab, 
homwr,  wm  sot  m  to  be  set  Mide.  Befoi*  long, 
ratching  an  opportanity,  be  assassinated  his  anstis- 
(tecting  coasin  with  his  own  hand ;  and  David,  who 
had  used  the  instrumentality  of  Joab  to  munler  rriah, 
did  noi  d«re  to  resent  the  deed  (2  Sam.  xx,  6-12). 

The  natwii  WM  mariMd  at  mtj  atago  by  vqjoidiig 
■nd  amnasty — Shimei  for^vcn,  Mephibosheth  partial- 


the  later  day*  of  .T(  ru-alcrn,  of  the  Atifjel  of  the  Ix>rd 
stretching  oat  a  drawn  sword  between  earth  and  skj 
orar  the  devoted  cKy.  The  scaso  of  rach  an  apfiari- 

tion  at  such  a  moment  was  at  once  marked  out  for  a 
sanctuanr*.  David  demanded,  and  Arauuah  willingly 
granted,  the  site ;  th^  alt.Tr  crectrd  on  the  r>«  k  of 
the  thresUng-floor;  the  place  was  called  by  the  oaoie 
ot'*M9rUe*  (9  Ohnn.  HI,  1);  a^  Ibr  tka  inttfaM  a 
holy  place,  sanctified  by  a  vision  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ly  reinstated,  B4irzall.ai  rewanied  by  the  tfifta  long  re-  *  ence,  was  recognised  in  Jerusalem.  It  wjis  this  f«pot 
menibered,  to  hi.<»  son  Chimhani  (2  Sam.  xix,  16—10;  1  >shich  afterward*  Ijecamo  thi-  ultar  of  the  Tt-niiilc  umI 
Kings  ii,  7).  Jadab  was  first  reoooeUed.  Tba  cm- 1  tbereforo  the  centn  of  the  nattonal  worship,  with  bat 
ben  of  the  inanmction  itill  ■monldariBg  (i  Sub.  six,  I  tMght  teairuptfcw,  f»  man  thaa  1000  yeaw,  and  it  is 

41-43)  in  David'n  h<'r<>dit;irv  enemies  of  the  tribe  «f   i  vcn  (vintfTnI-d  that  tlw  snnie  .«]><it  i^  the  nx  k.  «till  re- 


Benjamin  w<>ro  trampled  out  liy  the  mixture  of  bold- 
nei<s  and  sagacity  in  Joab,  now,  after  the  murder  of 
Ainasa,  onoe  more  in  his  old  position.  David  again 
Totgnad  in  nodlatnibad  peaoa  at  Jarankm  (S  Sam.  XX, 

1-22). 

(4.)  A  qn.irrel,  however,  which  took  place  l»etwcen 
the  men  of  J  udah  and  those  of  the  other  tribes  in 
brini^ng  the  king  back,  had  enoouragad  a  Banjamlte 
named  Sbeba  to  niaa  a  new  Insurreetlop,  which  spread 

with  wonderful  nipiility.  Evi-ry  >n.ui  nf  f-rncl,"  are 
the  strMni:  word*  of  the  text,  "  went  up  from  after  Da- 
vid, riiiil  fi>]|iiWf<i  sliel>a,  the  son  of  Bichrl,"  a  man  of 
whom  nothing  besidea  i«  known.  This  atrikingly 
■howa  tiiat  the  later  mpatrlotie  ihatnna  of  IHvld's 
reign  had  to  a  great  deLiec  rxhau'ted  the  enthu»dai>m 
once  kindled  by  his  devotion  and  chivalry,  and  that 
his  throne  now  rested  rather  on  tka  VOttett  tendation 
of  mare  military  snperiori^.  Amum  mt  coUflflting 
troopa  aa  David's  general  at  tfie  thne  when  bo  was 
treiicherously  aswif-xinatcd  l>y  his  cousin,  who  then, 
with  bis  usual  t-m-rgy,  pursue*!  Sheha,  and  blockaded 
him  in  Oeth-maachah  before  he  could  collect  kit  pv* 
tbana.  Sheba's  head  waa  cat  off  and  throwa  over  the 
wall ;  and  so  ended  the  new  rising  (9  Sam.  xx,  l-2'.O. 
Yet  thi«  was  not  the  end  of  troulde,  for  the  into-tino 
war  seems  to  have  inspired  the  Pliilistines  with  the 
hope  of  throwing  off  the  yoke.  Four  suceefisivo  l»at- 
llee  «e  ncorded  (3  Sam.  xxi,  l»-22).  in  the  first  of 
wUdi  the  aged  David  was  nigh  l>eing  slain.  His 
faithful  officers  ki  j  t  him  away  from  all  future  risks, 
and  I'hilbtia  was  once  more,  and  finally,  subdued. 

e.  The  cloaing  period  of  David's  life,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  considered  aa  a 
gradual  preparation  for  the  reign  of  his  soccesaor. 
Tlii-  iMliiniir\-  AMIS  the  thfi'i'  rlavs'  pestilence  which 


^^arili'd  with  ulinnht  i(liilatruu.s  veneration,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  tlie  Mussulman  "  Dome  of  the  Boek"  ^ee  Fkot 
WiUis  in  WiUiama's  JJotg  CUt,  tt).  * 
The  aeleetioa  of  the  aite  of  tbb  ahar  prahaUr 

vivpil  the  prhcmes  of  the  kinj,'  fur  tlie  I'uil.rui^  of  t 
|tcrn»anent  edilice  to  receive  llio  sirk,  wliith  htill  re- 
mained inside  his  own  palace  in  its  teroporar}'  tent 
Such  schemes,  we  are  told,  be  had  entertained  after 
the  captote  of  Jenoalem,  or  at  die  end  of  his  wsn. 
Two  reasons  were  given  for  their  delay:  one,  that  the 
ancient  nomiulic  form  of  wors-hip  was  not  yet  to  be 
abandoned  (2  8am.  vii,  C);  the  other,  tliat  David'a 
wan  unfitted  him  to  be  the  founder  of  a  aeat  of  | 
ftal  warship  (1  CSiron.  xxii,  K).  But  a  aoh 
ance  was  giv.-n  that  his  dynasty  should  continue  "fr.r 
ever"  to  prosecute  tlic  work  ^2  .Sam.  vii,  13;  1  Cliron. 
xxii,  9, 10).  Snch  a  (bander,  and  the  ancestor  of  socb 
a  4y<»*^i  fiejoMOB  to  be^  and  to  him,  tberaCom, 
tfie  atorea  and  the  plaaa  of  die  ibtora  Temple  (aeeort* 
in^'  to  1  rhnia.s»i,S-Uj  »vlfi,l>nik,19)  wars 

comniitte*!. 

d.  'l  iie  last  commotion  recorded  took  place  when 
David's  end  seemed  nigh,  and  Adon^ah,  one  of  Ua 
elder  sons,  (kared  that  the  Influence  of  Bathsheba 

might  gain  the  kin^'^lom  f^r  ti^  r  own  ton  Solomon. 
B.C.  1016.  Adonijuird  conspiracy  w.is  joined  by  AU- 
atha(,  one  ef  ttw  two  chief  priests,  and  by  the  l 
ed  Joab;  npon  which  David  took  the  decisive  i 
of  raising  Solomon  at  once  to  the  throne.  Of  i 
yming  nioiiari  h^-,  \  \w  younger  iind  the  los'.  known 
eusil^-  preferred,  wlien  the  sanction  of  the  existing 
government  was  thrown  into  his  scale ;  and  the  eaase 
of  Adonijah  immediately  fell  to  tlie  ground.  Zadolk. 
Nathnn,  Benaiah,  Shimei,  and  Ret  remaining  firm,  the 
plot  was  stifled,  and  Solomon's  iu;ni;:iiratlon  tixik  place 


visited  Jerusalem  at  tlie  warning  of  the  prophet  Gad  i  under  bis  father's  auspices (1  lUngs  i,  1-53).  Set?  Ar>o- 
{aee  Blessig,  De  cenm  Dm.  jtcticque  hunc  sem/n,  Ar- 1  xijar.  Amnesty  was  proclaimed  to  the  consiHntors, 
gent.  1788;  Becker,  Qiui re  Dau  Davidrm  pe^Z/en/ui  |  and  was  faithfully  observed  by  Solomon tiU  A latwvi- 
puiaitrit,  Rost.  1767).  The  occasion  which  led  to  this 
wari.irii;  was  the  census  of  the  j»eople  taki'ii  .loali 
at  the  king's  orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1  9 ;  1  C'hron.  xxi, 
1-7,  xxvii,  23,  24);  an  attempt  not  unnatnrallj  sng* 
gested  by  the  increase  of  liis  power,  hut  im[ilying  n 
confidence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  inculcjited  on 
the  kill^:^  nf  the  chosen  jioople.  Joal)'s  repugnance 
to  the  measure  was  such  that  he  refused  altogether  to 
amnher  Levi  and  BetOaashi  (1  Chnm.  nd,  8).  The 
Idng  also  scrupled  to  number  those  who  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  2.3>,  and  the  final 
result  wjm  never  recordeil  in  the  *'  Chn)nicle8  of  King 
David"  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  24).  The  plague,  however, 
aad  to  eenatldn  wm  oomMBonitBd  down  to  the 
latest  times  of  the  Jewilh  nalka.  r'ro1)Al>ly  Psalms 
XXX  and  cxxxi  have  reference  to  this  time.  But 
a  more  certain  memorial  was  preserved  on  the  exact 
spot  which  witnesaod  the  ckee  of  tl^  peatilenee,  or,  aa 
it  waa  called,  «•  The  Death.*"  OotMethe  waBaof  Je. 
msalem,  .Arannah  or  Oman,  a  wr«alth\-  .Tfhunite — per- 
haps even  a  descendant  of  tlif  anciiuit  kiri^;  of  Jehus  (2 
Sain,  xxiv,  2;<) — jKyssessed  a  thre*hin;;-tio"r  ;  there  he 
and  bis  sons  were  engaged  in  threahing  the  com  gath- 
ered in  Ann  the  harvest  (1  Chron.  xxi,  80).  At  this  I  guardJioue'*  (Neh.  Ui,  16).  EUa  tenN  wUch 
a|H>t  aa  awM  visiea  ivpeimd,a«di  aa  lad«erihedlB|  thegaaaralaapolehieeftheUn^of  Jodah, 


olation  of  its  tenns.    See  Soi.omox, 

I.  Ity  tiii^*  time  David's  infinnitii'>  had  i,Town  upon 
him.  The  warmth  his  exhausted  fnine  was  at> 
tempted  to  ha  vsalaNd  the  htwdactfea  ef  a  ynaag 
Shunamite,  of  the  name  of  Ahisbag  (q.  v.),  mentioned 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  an  incident  which  grew  op 
in  connection  with  her  out  of  the  later  events  {T  Kings 

i,  1 ;  ii,  17).  His  last  song  is  preserved  (see  Pfeiffar, 
Erktar.  der  ttgmamlm  bMm  WtHt  Jnaiftg  Altdorf; 
1774;  De  Baer,  In  ultim  t  rn-hn  IhirtiHt,  in  the  /iAi. 
Ung.  ii,  4H9-r>04 ;  Trrmiclenlturg,  In  vrrba  noritsima 
IktvidU,  Gotting.  177n) — a  striking  union  of  th*-  ideal 
of  a  just  ruler  which  he  had  placed  beibie  him,  and  of 
the  difienltiea  which  he  had  Mtfn  reolbbg  it  (S  ana. 
xxiii,  17).  Hi?  1  i<-t  words,  as  recorded,  lo  hi*  ^nc- 
ce«i.Hor  are  general  cxliortations  to  bis  duty.  c<>ml>ined 
with  warnings  a^ainft  Joab  and  Shimei,  and  charges  ta 
remember  tlie  children  of  Banillai  (1  Kbiga  ii,  l-9>. 

He  died  B.O.  lOU,  at  the  age  ef  aeventr  (S  Saok 
V,  4),  and  "  was  burieil  in  the  city  of  David"  (1  Kincs 

ii,  10).  After  the  return  frrim  tiie  captivity.  "  tbe 
sepulchres  of  David"  were  still  pointed  out  "l>etw«>en 
Siloah  and  the  house  of  the  '  mighty 
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ed  oat  in  the  latest  thnes  of  i  ho  Jewish  ppople.  "  Bis 
aepulcbre  is  with  us  onto  this  day,"  says  Peter  at  Pen- 
tecost (Acts  ii,  29) ;  and  Josephns  {Ant.  vii,  15,  3;  xiii, 
8,  4  ;  xvi,  7, 1)  states  tljat  Solomon.  ha\'inf:  buried  a 
Tost  treasure  in  the  tomb,  one  of  it*  chan)l>«ni  wan 
broken  open  by  Hyrcanas,  and  another  by  Herod  the 
Great.  It  ia  said  to  have  fallen  into  min  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian  (Dio  Caadas,  Ixix,  14).  In  Jerome's  time 
a  tomb,  NO  called,  was  the  ohject  of  pil^rimaL'i-  (Fp. 
ad.  Marceil.  17,  46),  but  apparently  in  the  nei^hl>or- 
hwKi  of  Bethlobcm.  Hm  edifice  shown  as  such  from 
the  Cmaadea  to  the  present  day  is  on  the  soothem  hill 
of  modem  Jeniaalem,  commonly  called  Mount  Zion, 
under  the  so^alled  "Coenaculmn."  Ftir  tlie  de.scrii>- 
tion  of  it,  *ec  Barclay's  Ciiy  of  the  Ortai  King,  p.  20y. 
For  the  traditions  conceruiuK  it,  see  WUUams's  i/o/jr 
Ci^,  U,  509-618.  The  so-called  "  tombs  of  the  kings" 
have  of  late  been  claimed  as  the  royal  sepulchre  by  De 
Siuili  V  V,2  "21 'i ),  who  liroiight  to  the  Ix)uvre  (where 
it  may  be  seen)  what  he  believed  to  be  the  lid  of  Da- 
vid's sarcofihagua.   Bat  tbeae  tombs  are  ouUide  the 

walb,  and  therefore  cannot  be  identified  with  the  tomb  !  queraMe  purpose  begun  mmw"  (Cariylt's  Htnm  and 

of  David,  which  was  emphatically  mVAt'n  the  wull»   Iltro -Worship,  p.  72). 


and  seduced  Bathrinbi,  nd  torknied  the  AotohHm 
to  death  ?  An  extract  flrom  one  who  Is  not  a  too-in- 
dnigent  critic  of  sacred  characters  exprcttses  at  once 
thi-  Kiminon  <eiiM'  ami  the  rclij^iouf*  lesson  of  the  whole 
mutter.  "Who  is  called  'the  man  after  God'a  own 
heart  V  David,  the  Hebrew  king,  bad  fUlao  fate  slnt 
enough — bladteat  crimes — ^tbere  was  no  want  of  sin. 
And  thereibre  the  unbelievers  sneer,  and  ask, '  Is  this 
your  man  acrnnnnj;  to  Cldd'-  Ik  art  ?'  The  sneer,  I 
must  say,  seema  to  me  but  a  shallow  one.  What  ara 
fauUi,  what  are  the  ootwMd  detelb  «#  •  lib,  if  tin 
inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations,  the  of^en 
Uffled,  never  ended  struggle  of  it  Iw  forgotten  ?  .  .  . 
David  s  life  and  hi!*ton,',  a>  writt.  n  fur  us  in  thoM 
Psalms  of  his,  I  consider  to  be  the  truest  emblem  ever 
given  us  of  a  man's  moral  progresa  and  warftre  Yam 
below.  All  earnest  souU  will  fvor  di'-rem  in  it  the 
faithful  •struggle  of  an  camL>t  liinnan  mjuI  towards 
what  is  flood  and  hcft.  Struggle  often  baffled— sore 
baiBcd— driven  as  into  entire  wreck ;  yet  %  stmgglA 
never  ended,  ever  wltli  tem,  lepentaAoa^  true 


(si-e  Ud'aiisdii,  ill,      'J,')-.',  iii>t*M. 

The  character  of  David  has  been  so  naturally  brought 
out  in  the  incidents  of  his  life  that  it  need  not  be  here 
described  In  detail  (see  Nicmevcr,  Chiroli.  iv.  12."i 
sq.)-  In  the  complexity  of  it*  elements,  jHussiion,  ten- 
dcrni'ss,  generosity,  lierccness — the  soldier,  the  she}>- 
berd,  the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  priest,  the  prophet, 
the  khig—tiM  romantte  Mend,  the  chivalroas  leader, 
the  devtited  father— there  is  no  character  of  the  O.  T. 
at  all  to  be  compared  to  it.  .Jacob  comes  nearo.«t  in 
the  variety  of  eleme  nt-*  indtiiled  within  it.  Hut  Da- 
vid's character  stands  at  a  higher  point  of  the  sacred 
Ustotjr,  aad  lepicaeats  the  Jewish  people  Jntt  at  the 
WOOMnit  of  Cbeir  tmn-iti<!ii  from  the  lofty  virtiifs  of 
the  older  Sjrstem  to  the  fuller  civilization  ami  cultiva- 
tion of  the  later.    In  this  manner  he  bccome.«  mitu- 


S«'e  generally  llavercamp,  Dae.rti  geMa  titidieata 
(L.  B.  1786)  {  Niemcgrer,  U«ber  Leben  nnd  Char.  Dm. 
(Hal.  1779);  Ewald,  Mm  Dam.  (Gera,  1796) ;  Ilaii- 

fcr.  De  Ilia.  Dar.  (Tub.  17H»0  ;  TIoMimnn,  //i,f.  S':m. 

it  />or.  (Kil.  1752);  I  euerlein.  lUiwdui  Ihirulit 
fudii  f.rjiii  ujirvd.  natural*  illurtriita  (Alt.  171.')) ;  Xew- 
tcn.  /Jnnd,  tkf  King  o/Itnul  (Lond.  1864);  Shepherd, 
Af/^  of  DaM  Wta&aUd  bg  Pmhu  (Lond.  1P68) ;  A. 
I..  ().  F.  .  Shrjh.r'l  of  pilkhhrm  Wnf^^v,  I,Ii<u 

ijnomik  iJaiiili  (.lon.l'W);  Metzi^er,  I  sutfrvim  regit 
Dap.  ad  domum  Iki  (Aug^b.  177f,) ;  .Serpilius,  Persona- 
lia Ikuidit  (vol.  ix  of  his  Ptrtomdia,  Leipaic,  1713); 
'Knnnroacher,  Dawid  die  King  [fhm  the  Germ.]  (Ed- 
inb.  18G7,  N.  Y.  1868).    See  Psai.mh. 

P.  fn  /^rrtjw*.— Tlie  "  House  of  David"  (Tftt.  vii,  2, 
l.T;  .ler.  xxi.  12;  Zerh.  xiii,  1)  signifies  his  family, 


tally,  if  one  may  aay  so,  the  likeness  or  portrait  of  the  posterity.  "  In  David,"  tliat  ii>,  in  the  Book  ofDarid, 
last  and  grandest  development  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Psalms  (Matt,  xxii,  42-46;  Heb.  !v,  7 ;  P»a.  xcv, 

the  monarchy  in  the  person  nnd  the  period  of  the  Ml  fi- I  7").    The  name  "/Mm/,"  in  F.zik.  xxxiv,  23,  24; 


slab.  In  a  sense  more  than  li^:llrative,  he  is  the  t\  |h 
and  prophecy  of  Jeeos  Chrii-t.  (  hrist  is  not  called 
tba  MO  of  AhmliMn,  or  of  Jaoob,  or  of  Moeca,  bat  he 
was  traly  '*the  ton  of  BavHl.'* 

To  Ills  own  people,  his  was  the  name  mn«t  dearly 
cheri>hed  after  their  first  ancestor  Abraham.  "  The 
city  of  David,"  "the  houiic  of  David,"  "  tl>c  throne  of 
Da'vki,"  "  the  seed  of  David,"  "  the  oath  sworn  unto 
David"  (the  pledge  of  the  continuance  of  Ms  dynasty), 
are  expred.-iions  which  jjcrvade  tbf  wboli-  of  the  Did 
Testament  and  all  the  figurative  language  of  the  New, 
and  Ibqp  serve  to  maik  the  laaUng  aigaiflcaiiM  of  Us 
appearance  in  .history. 

His  Psalms  (whether  those  actually  written  hy  him- 
self lie  many  or  few  i  liavf  l  ocn  t!i  ■  '<.urrc  nf  (  nn.stda- 
tion  and  instruction  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  He- 
hrew  ScripHmaL  In  tiiena  apjiear  qnalHias  of  mind 
and  religions  perceptions  not  before  expressed  in  the 
sacred  writings,  but  eminently  chamctcristic  of  David 
— the  love  of  iinturo,  the  sense  of  hin,  and  the  tender, 
ardent  trust  in,  and  communion  with,  God.  No  other 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  cnmea  io  near  to  tiie  spirit 
of  the  New.  The  Psalms  arc  the  only  expressions  nf 
devotion  which  have  been  equally  used  through  the 
>  whole  Christian  Chweh — Abyiafaiiaa,  Of«ric,  LirtiB, 
Poritan.  Anglican. 

*ftie'  diflk^tios  that  attend  his  character  are  valuk 
ble  as  prooft  of  tte  impnrtiAlity  of  Si  ri])taVB  In  TCOOld- 
inf;  them,  and  as  Indications  of  the  union  of  natmrnl 
power  and  wc.'»kne?.s  wbirh  his  character  inclnded. 
The  Kabbis  in  farmer  times,  and  critics  (like  Bayie) 
In  laler  timeo,  have  adaed  on  Ha  dark  ftatares  and 

exagt^rated  them  to  the  utmost.     It  has  often  been 
asked,  both  by  scoffers  and  the  serious,  how  tlie  man 
Ood'a  own  haait  eonld  hara  nordand  Uriah, 


xxwu,  24  :  H<  s.  iii,  denotes  the  cxp»'rted  Messiah. 
"The  -Sffi  of  David  '  is  often  applied  to  Jesus  as  a 
title  of  the  Me.«siah  (Matt  i,  1 ;  ix,  27;  zii,  28;  XT, 
22;  XX,  30,  81;  Mark  x,  17,  48),  hut  not  In  John's 
i  writing;?.  So  the  "  Root  of  Davul"  is  used  in  tlx-  s;inie 
sense  (Kev.  V,  5 ;  xxii,  16;  Isn.  xi,  1.  in).  Henc  e  the 
kingdom  or  reign  of  the  Messiah  is  dt  .-i^nated  bv  the 
appellations  "the  Kingdom  of  David  "  ()lark  xi,'  10); 
"  the  Throne  of  David"  (I.iike  I,  .^2) ;  "the  Tal>ema- 

cle  fif  David"  (A(  ts  XV.  IC  ;  Amos  ix,  I'l);  "  the  Key 
of  David"  (h'cv.  iii,  7 ;  Isa.  xxii,  22;  Matt,  xvi,  19). 

DAYID,  City  of.  This  name  la  applied  In  Scrip* 
ture  to  two  different  places. 

1.  In  2  Sam.  v,  we  read  that  David,  having  taken 
Jerusalem,  and  htonned  the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion, 
"dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  it  the  city  of  David"  (1 
Chron.  xi,  7).  After  that  time  the  castle  and  palace 
of  Zion  appear  to  have  been  called  "  the  City  nf  Da- 
vid," as  contradistinguished  alike  fhwn  Jerusalem  gen- 
erally, and  fr'  III  Moriah  and  other  sections  of  it  (1 
Kings  viii,  1 ;  iii,  1 ;  2  Chron.  v,  2).  In  it  Davi<l  and 
moat  of  Mi  ■necamwi  on  the  throne  were  buried  (1 
Kings  il,  10;  2  Chron.  ix,  31,  etc.).  Blount  Zion,  or 
the  City  of  Dovid,  is  on  the  south-west  side  of  .Teniso- 
1cm,  opposite  Moriah,  or  the  temple-mount,  with  which 
it  was  connected  by  a  bridge  spanning  tbe  deep  valley 
of  Tyroposon.  Tm  tomb  of  DavM  on  Zion  is  to  tbb 
day  one  of  the  most  honored  snnetuaries  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans ;  and  the  square  keep,  called  the  CaJ'fle 
of  David,  on  the  northern  end  of  Zion,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  interesting  relics  in  the  Holy  City. 
See  Jmii8Ai<mc. 

2.  In  Luke  it,  1  nnd  11,  Bethlehetn  is  called  the  City 
of  David.    Joseph  and  Marv  went  from  Nazareth 

nnta  the  dty  of  Danld,  whWh  la  caUad  BetMehem.'* 
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TUi  wu  DaTM*t  Uithplace,  and  tfw  honw  of  Uf  | 

youth.    Wc  know  iifit  at  what  tiiiip  the  little  moun- ' 
tain  village  began  to  bv  called  by  his  name  ;  l>ut  there 
b  no  IfM*  «f  •nch  a  detdgiiaUoD  in  the  0.  T.  It 
appMn^lMipmr,  to  ban  boea        gmmUy  vmi 
Ib  dM  tlnw  of  our  Loid^Kitto,!.^.  AwBcnmik 

HEM. 

David»or  Dawld.  Sr.,  potron  loiotof  WoIm,  1ra^ 
Moerdtnff  to  timdftlini,  tb«  son  of  tiio  prfneo  of  Ceretiea 

(CanliVunr^hifp).  iind  was  liorn  atjout  the  end  of  the 
Ml  or  iH'ninninn  of  the  Gth  century.  Having;  re.«i<lved 
Onarelitdous  life,  he  upent,  oa  was  customary  in  those 
diyi,  a  probationary  period  in  MUtude,  after  which  he 
commenced  preaching  to  his  oountrj'men.  He  bnilt 
A  cIkiI'i-I  at  ( Jl.istonliurv,  and  foiindi-d  twelve  inonas- 
teries,  the  cliief  of  which  was  at  Menevia,  in  the  vale 
of  Ro»8.  At  the  (lynod  of  Brevy,  in  GndifUldiire, 
held  in  619,  David  showed  himself  a  Itroing  opponent 
of  the  Pelai^n  heresy.  SulMcquently  he  became 
arclilii^hop  of  ( 'm  rlcon-upon-rsk.  Imt  transferrod  his 
see  to  Menevia,  iiuw  called  St.  David's,  where  he  died 
•boot  the  year  COl.  His  life  waa  written  by  Rice- 
marcb,  bishop  of  St,  David's,  who  died  alKiut  the  year 
1009.  The  I/Utoria  S.  Daridi$,  by  (;iraldu!i  Canihren- 
tit,  written  alKitit  llT  i.  and  jiiiKli-Ii'  d  in  'Wharton's 
Anglia  Sacra,  h  little  nion;  than  an  abridgment  of 
Rtcemarch's  work.— Cham l>eni,  EnKjltkpmSa,  I.  ▼. ; 
ButliT,  Litt$  of  Saint$,  March  1 . 

David,  CiinisTlAN,  one  of  the  founders  of  Homi- 
hnt,  was  bom  Doe.  81, 1690,  at  Senftleben,  Moravia, 
Md  «M  bred  a  carpenter.  In  early  manhood  he  l>e- 
came  a  Proteatant.  In  1722  he  was  sent  to  find  a 
home  fur  the  i>ersecutcd  Muravianti,  and  secured  one 
from  (\>unt  Zinzendorf,  at  Ucrtholdiidorf,  Lusatia. 
See  Moit.wiANs.  When  the  church  was  organized 
at  Hermbut  (their  new  nlHMle),  David  was  elected  f1ri«t 
of  the  twelve  elders.  His  suI>M!quent  life  was  entirely 
dov'ited  to  mission  ir\-  and  Christian  latior.'^.  In  17ii3 
he  led  the  first  Mi>ravian  mission  to  Greenland,  lai 
17;$8  Weiilcy  had  several  interviews  with  Dmid  at| 
Herrnhut.  The  after  labors  of  David  included  two 
additional  visits  to  Greenland,  and  eleven  to  Moravia  ; 
with  others  to  I>(  iiin.irk.  II  'II  md,  Wetteravia,  Livo- 
nia, and  England.  In  the  begiuning  of  lie  viait- 
od  all  the  congregations  in  (aormany,  and  almoet  fan* 
mediately  returned  to  Ix»ndon,  In  .Inly  he  re-em- 
barked for  Gerninny,  visited  the  chtirches  in  \\  i  tter- 
Bvia,  iuid  us'.ist.'d  at  the  syiioii  litdd  at  Uarliy.  From 
that  period  be  resided  at  the  church  which  bis  hands 
had  Ibanded.  The  toils  of  an  hommd  and  uof^l  life 
were  unexpectedly  closed  by  hb  doath,  after  a  short 
illness,  Febrtiarj'  S.  1751.  See  Stevens,  HUlory  of 
Mfth»d\$m,  i,  1*7;  W>f\>-ijun  yiagammt^  Uoidli  1862; 
Wesley,  Works,  iii,  80;  v, 

David  OF  DiNAXTo  (  l:.th  centurv-)  is  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Amalrii  h  of  Tlcna  ((j.  v.),  who  died 
A.D.  1207.  The  Council  of  Pari^  (A.  D.  1209)  notonly 
AnabMi,  fant  alM  David  of  Dfnanto. 
I  (.<?«!/.  ii,  DiM,  nvii,  qn .  i,  .art .  i)  speaks 
of  MTlafal  "modern  philoaopher*"  as  adherents  of  Da- 
Vidfand  attributes  to  him  u  doctrine  in  sul>stance  pan- 
diailtle :  "  God  is  the  eternal  sabotance ;  all  things 
aio  God,  and  Ood  is  omythiBg."   Albortaa  Magnus 

speaks  of  a  treatise  nf  his.  TV  Tomis.  Rut,  in  fact,  little 
is  really  known  of  David  or  his  writiiij:s,  except  that 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  pantheistic  tendency 
in  the  Middle  Ago*.  Neander  (//wtory  ofDqgiMU,  ii, 
560,  ^land*a  timntlatkni)  gtves  tiio  chief  anthortties 
for  what  Is  known  of  David's  doctrines,  viz.  Concil. 
Paris,  a.  120y,  in  Martene  Thetaur.  Anecflot.  iv,  163; 
Albertus  Magnus,  Summn  P.  I.  Tract,  iv,  Quastio  20, 
Menb.  U,  ed.  Logd.  t.  xvii,  f.  76;  ThaoMa  Aquinas,  in 
Anfc  1.  tt,  Dirt.  xtH,  qa.  i.  art.  1,  od.'VonoL  t.  x,  p.  235. 
David  "described  Ood  ns  the  pririn'pium  mattruiU 
omnium  rtrum^  and  in  reference  to  the  three  depart- 
of  osiUBBoe  dlitingniilMd  tbvM  piteclploi: 


matter,  Cho  fcrt  Indlvfalble  principle  of  the  corporeal 

world  ;  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  world — sj.irit.  the 
invisible  vovq  from  which  proce«<is  the  soul ;  and  io 
reference  to  the  ideas  of  Godt—the  first  IndiviaiUe  la 
the  eternal  aabrtancoo.  fiotwoonthaoethioopciaciplat 
no  diitlnrtlMi  ooold  oxirt,  ftr  utlMnntae  tliey  mrt  bt 
referred  l>ack  to  a  higher  prim  ijile  of  unity.  Tbcra 
are,  therefore,  three  relations  of  the  one  divine  Ueing 
to  the  corporeal,  the  spiritual,  and  the  ideal  worlds." 
See  Bear,  Vork».^,d.  Dogmenyickicktf,  18G6,  vol.  ii.  p. 
828 ;  Gleeelar.OI.  Biit.  vol.  ii,  §  74 ;  Kreenlein,  d(  gm- 
uifta  Amtdrici  a  Bena  rjutqut  tertatantm  ar  iMriiitM  rk 
Dmanto  thrtrinn,  Giess.  ;  Staudenmaier,  I'M.  d. 
Chrutentkumt,  i,  G3.3  sq. ;  Engclbardt,  Amalrich  voa 
Bena,  in  dbt  kirdkenk.  AlJumdbmg.  No.  3;  KroenleiB, 
Amalrich  von  Bena  n.  David  von  Dinanto,  in  Stud.  v. 
Kril.  1K47,  i,  271  sq. 

David  (Maroniu  archbiabopi  A.D.10&8)or  Morar 
Lnusnm,  wrote  an  EjpUSe  to  Anentiu  ooncoming  the 

Melcbiti-  and  Maronitc  sects;  aKo  a  TrvtUtte  on  tfie 
opinions  of  the  Kaj^tern  Christians,  \mn  of  which  was 
published  by  Abraham  Ecchelensis  (a  lioman  MaP« 
onite),  Antiq.  Orient,  p.  469  (London,  ICXl).  In  tbo 
year  1059,  at  the  request  of  the  abbot  Joseph,  he  trtna- 
i:it«  <!  from  Syriac  into  AraMc  the  Conftitutviw s  Fcck- 
$ia  Mnranitantm,  in  seventeen  chapters  (see  Abraham 
Ecchelensis,  Not.  ad  Catalog.  Urbedjfm,  n.  .*>).— Clvfco^ 
Rucf.  of  Sacred  Literature,  ii,  fifV*.    Sec  MAitostTr.s. 

David  OF  ArKflni'ico,  a  Franciscan  of  the  13ih 
centary,wa8  a  friend  of  Berthold  of  Ratisbon,  whom 
he  accom  panied  on  hia  miMioiiaiy  Joonuars.  Ue  died 
in  Augsburg  in  1271.  Three  tmetatM  of  bla  are  ^fran 
in  the  BiiAiotheai  Ptiirum,  vol.  xiii,  viz.  The  Xoricrt 
Formula  for  the  HrfomtatioH  if  the  outer  Ham,  A  Far- 
muLi  for  the  innrr  .t/on,  and  A  i/irror^tk$tl9mStf$ 
of  a  JieUgiatu.  These  tracts  have  been  eiToncoaafyaa> 
crlbed  to  Bonaventura.    Several  of  his  worlu 


w  rincii  in  the  (icnnaii  lanj;uiif:f',  and  of  this  cl.x'«  six 
have  been  publi.shinl  by  I'feifferin  bit  Ikutsckt MfttUttr 
dtt  ISfen  JakrhunderU  (Lelps%,  1846).— Ondin,  Om^ 
merU.  de  Script.  Eccles.  iii,  -147. 

David  Onorge.  or  Jozia.  See  Joaia. 
Da-vid  moortaa.  8«a  Kicbms. 
DavidlaliiiiUownn  of  David  Jorit.  See  Joan. 

David's,  St.,  an  episcopal  city  In  rcmbrolceshire, 
Wales.  It  has  Lieen  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since  al>nat 
519,  when  .St.  David  (q.  v.)  transferrwl  the  archbiib* 
op'a  aee  to  St.  David'a  (Itefore  called  Mynyw,  and  bj 
the  Ronana  Menevia)  tma  Caertena.  It  waa  hi  tlw 
^liddle  .\pes  i\  larpe  city — the  lti  at  resort  of  j  iljniro* 
to  St.  Davjil's  .>^hrino ;  it  is  now  a  »mall  villajje,  with 
only  a  few  gno<l  houses  In-sides  those  of  the  clergy. 
It  baa  a  fine  cathedral,  and  splendid  remains  of  relig- 
ions honsew,  episcopal  palace,  and  St.  Mary's  CiHHfe' 
(foun<led  by  .Iidin  of  (InuntX  within  a  hiijh  emHattIM 
wall  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit.  The  cathedral,  found- 
ed in  1180,  on  the  site  of  the  monastery  of  St.  David, 
is  cmdibrin.  Its  dimenskma,  in  the  interior,  are  as 
follows :  length,  SM  feet ;  braadtb,  76 ;  nave,  W ; 
choir,  80;  transept.  120;  central  tower,  127  feet  hijrfi. 
Among  the  former  bishops  may  be  named  Laud,  BoU, 
.South,  and  Hor-»ley.  The  present  incumbent  (1MB) 
of  the  see  bi  Connop  Thlrlwall,  the  historian  of  OresM. 
Tho  eadiedfll  establishment  fndadas  a  Uahop,  a  dean, 
four  canons,  five  vicars  rhor.nl,  and  other  officer*  resi- 
dentiary, with  four  arcbdoacoos,  and  12  prebendaries, 
or  honoraiy  eanoaa,  non  residsii*.  Chamlww >  Jhqr 
dopadia,  s.  v. 

Davidson,  RoBBnx,  D.D.,  an  eminent  PresW- 
terian  divine  and  acholar,  was  )>om  at  Elkton,  )!d., 
1760,  and  gradnatad  at  tbo  University  of  Fsnnqrivania 
1771.  In  1778  ho  was  ordsined  by  tho  Second  IVss> 
byter^'  of  Philadelphia,  and  I>ec3me  a.«9oclate  paster 
of  the  First  Church  and  professor  of  history  in  the 
Unlvanilgr.  DviagthaRenlatlonlMwaBa! 
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WUg,  cod  wlMtt  tiw  Britloh  occupkd  Philadelphia  ha 
TCtind  to  DcUmn.  In  1784  1m  appointed  vice- 
pfMideDt  and  preftaaor  of  bdl«a4cttn«  fa  DickfaiMm 

College,  and  wa*  also  callc<l  to  l>c  piistor  of  the  First 
Pre^li^'terian  Church  in  Carlisle.  On  leaving  Phila- 
delphia, he  was  made  D.D.  by  the  University.  The 
double  dutiM  devolving  on  bini  «t  CarUalo  wen  die- 
charged  with  signal  ability,  indmtiy,  and  raceesa. 
Ilts  leamiti^;  cmhraced  a  wide  range,  including  ci^^ht 
language)),  theology,  and  phynct.  He  woa  especially 
davotad  to  ai>trononiy,  and  tovaolad  an  ingenious  ap- 
jgratiit  tiallfid  a  (7aiaiM(pAira|  piaaaBting  tlia  aartii  and 
firmanwBt  to  view  on  tba  Mme  axis.  He  waa  aba  a 
man  of  i-lf^ant  ta*te«,  skilleil  in  iiuii-ir  nnd  drawing. 
In  1785  he  was  appointed  by  the  OKI  Synod  of  New 
York  and  FUladelpbia,  along  with  Dr».  Alison  and 

'  Ewtng,  OB  a  committee  to  prepare  an  improved  ver- 
eloo  of  the  Psalms  to  take  the  place  of  Rouse.  In 
IT'JG  he  was  chosen  nnHli  ratur  <if  tfie  Gi'ncral  Aswm- 
bly,  and  in  1804  he  succeeded  Dr.  Nisbet  in  the  prcai-  i 
dency  of  the  college,  wliich  he  resigned  in  18()9,  in  ! 
order  to  devote  himself  exclnsively  to  his  pastoral  du- 
ties,   lie  died  at  Carlisle  I>ec.  1:1, 1813.    His  publica- 
tions are,  A  Dialo^u'.  iriih  lu-o  Odis  sfl  to  Mufit\  1T7.'>; 
An  EpiUme  qf  Geography,  1784 ;  A  IHul»gufy  in  blank  j 
tene;  Papen  on  Asfronomg;  Funeral  Eulogitim  on 
Washington,  1799 ;  The  ChrUtian't  A,B,C.  IHll ;  AVir 
metrical  Vertion  of  the  Ptalnu,  1612 ;  OccaaiotuU  Ser- 

^  aMw.^-Sae  (kpagoa,  ilMMb,  iii,  182. 

Davies,  > AMi  r.i.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  prrsi- 
dent  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  was  bom  near 
Summit  Ridge,  Newcastle  County,  Del.,  Nov.  3, 1723. 
Ha  waa  adneated  at  Fogg's  Manor  Scliool,  wbara  he 
completed  Us  theological  atadto  alio,  and  was  1i- 
rciix'i!  .Inly  ',V\  1746.  He  waa  ordainnl  an  evan- 
gelist in  1747,  undertook  a  mission  to  Hanover  County, 
Va.,  and  on  hU  arrival  obtained  a  license  from  the 
Ganeral  Coott  to  officiate  at  four  different  places  of 
worship.  In  1748  he  accepted  a  call  to  Hanover,  and, 
havii;^;  rtn  rived  an  extension  of  his  lirense,  he  divided 
his  laljors  between  five  «>unties  with  great  success. 
He  anbeeqaently  daimad  tba  privilege  of  the  Act  of 
Toleration  for  Virginia,  and  received  a  letter  "nnder 
authority"  in  England  confirmator\'  of  his  views.  In 
1753  he  went  to  England  in  iM-tialf  of  the  CcfUej^e  of 
Kaw  Janey,  and  returned  to  Virginia  in  1755,  when 
thalVertytaiyafHanovarwaafcnndadt^iaflytliwwigh 
his  instrumentality.  In  1759  he  tiecame  pnndant  of 
New  Jersey  ('oUprc,  and  removed  to  Princeton,  where 
he  died  Feb.  4, 17r.l.  It  is  deservinp  of  record  that  in  a 
discourse  on  the  occasion  of  Braddock's  defeat  he  made 
tha  foUowing  ptophatle  nmarlc  of  Wadiington :  "  I 
mny  point  out  to  the  puMic  that  heroic  youth,  colonel 
^^'M.-i)in^;ton,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Providence  has 
hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner  yiir  tome  im- 
porUmt  serrioe  to  Am  coanfiy."  "In  the  pulpit  he 
waa  at  once  inatmetiva  and  pennarfva,  Aill  of  ligbt, 
and  power,  and  lovo;  and  his  manner  of  delivery  was 
Worthy  of  his  tine  thoughts,  splendid  diction,  and 
deeply  evangelical  spirit."  His  sennons,  which  are 
atriUngly  akqoent,  iiava  bean  often  reprinted ;  the 
lataat  aditiooa  aia  tlHMa  of  Albart  Batnaa,  wltii  a  life 

of  the  author  (New  York,  1851,  3  vols.  8vo),  and  that 
of  the  i*resbyterian  Board,  with  memoir  by  Dr. 
Spragna  (PUIa.  t  vala.  8to).— flpngaa,  Amtto,  IB, 
140. 

Davia,  Charles  A,,  a  ;Methoflij(t  Episcopal  mlnli- 
tor,  W.1S  Iwm  Oct.  7,  1K02,  and  was  admitted  on  trial 
liy  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1824.  During  his 
itiaanM  Hfe  ba  fittad  many  Important  appointments. 
Ba  waaatatloned  three  times  in  Baltimore.  He  served 
also  In  PhOadelphia,  Washington,  New  York,  Mont- 
pomerv  Circuit,  Md.,  Alexandria,  D.  C,  AnnajK)lis, 
Md.,  and  twioa  in  Winehaalar.Ta.  In  May,  1832,  ha 
vaa  ona  af  flw  aeoretaytei  of  tha  Qanatal  Oanftmnaa 
at  ila  aeaaba  Id  PUIadalpUa.  Ear  aavaral  yaaia  ba 


waa  fitolt  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  general 
gorannnaot  in  Waabington,  wheta  ba  waa  raoaivad 
into  tba  Virginia  Oonfennca  of  ^  Hadiodiat  Epiaei^ 

pal  Church  South,  and  filled  an  appointment  in  Rich- 
mond,  and  also  in  Portsmouth,  Va.  While  in  Ports- 
mouth he  received  the  ap[Kuiitmcnt  of  chaplain  in  the 
navy.  When  the  civil  war  broke  oat  lia  remained 
tme  to  hii  country,  and  tba  Virginia  Conferaraa  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South  expelled  liini  by  resolntioik 
He  united  with  the  Virginia  and  North  (.'arulina  Con- 
ference of  the  MethtHlist  Episcopal  Church.  He  died 
in  cbaige  of  tba  Norfolk  Naval  Hospital,  Fab.  20,  U67. 
—Dr.  J.  &  M^^AbD,  in  CknH.  AitocaU  mdjtmmi, 

Davla,  Joba,  a  Methodist  E]riscopal  minbter,  waa 

bom  in  Northumberland  County,  Va.,  Oct  J^n,  17R7, 
was  converted  at  19,  entered  the  itinerancy  of  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  in  IMu,  and  died  in  Hillsborough, 
Va.,  Aug.  18^  1863.  Mr.  Davia  waa  a  very  important 
and  ttsaftal  mlnleter  fbr  more  than  forty  years.  Aa 
soon  as  he  was  converted  he  l>egnn  to  exhort  and 
preach  publicly,  and  with  great  effect,  even  before  he 
had  Itecome  a  memlier  of  the  Church,  and  on  a  circuit 
in  1818  abont  one  thouaand  soala  were  oonvaitad  by 
his  preaching.  In  person  lia  was  oomnanding,  and 
his  voice  was  excellent.  His  minrl  was  well  Ivalanced 
and  robust,  and  his  social  qualities  tine.  As  a  minis- 
ter and  presiditig  elder  he  had  few  equals,  and  he  wms 
alwaya  a  leader  in  tlw  oonncils  of  tha  Cbnrch.  Ha 
waa  an  able  agent  and  tmstaa  of  Dickinson  Oollega, 
and  a  member  of  every  General  Conferenre,  save  two, 
from  1816  to  the  time  of  his  death.>— Jifiaates  Coih 
ftnttctt^  T,  819. 

Davis,  Noah,  a  Baplict  minister,  was  born  near 
Salisbury,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  July  28,  1802. 
After  receiving  a  commercial  education,  he  was  ]1> 
censed  to  preach  July  9, 1820.  After  a  brief  ministry 
in  Accomac,  he  became  pastfir  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  H;ivinj;  t  y  his  energy  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  formation  of  the  Baptist  General  Tract  So- 
ciety in  Washington,  Feb.  26, 1824,  he  was,  upon  his 
removal  soon  after  to  Philadelphia,  invited  to  the 
management  of  its  concerns.  This  office  be  accepted, 
and  filled  with  ^'reut  usefulness  until  bia  death,  Joly 
18, 1830.— Spnigue,  AnnnU,  vi,  701. 

Daviaon.  Joiis,  B.D.,  fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  was  bom  at  Morpeth  in  1777,  and  matricofaK 
tad  at  Cbrist  Cbnrcb,  Osfbrd,  in  17M.  Ha  became 
vicar  of  Snttartoa,  Lincotnsliire,  In  1817,  and  aflaiw 
wards  rector  of  Washington;  then  prebendary  of 
WorcesUr  and  rector  of  I'pton-upon-Severa  in  1826. 
He  died  in  1884.  Uia  Di4Cour$et  on  Pnphery  are  val- 
uable for  their  practical  tandaney  aa  wall  as  critical 
research .  Th  ey  are  eontainad  in  Ida  JlTwaftis  md 
cnsioufi  !  PuNiraH'itji  (oxf.  1840^  8vn>— DaiUng^  Qrris- 

padid  /iiitlti'f/nijifiUa,  i,  ><77. 

Dawes,  Sir  Wii,lia.m,  D.D.,  archbishop  of  York, 
was  l>oni  at  Lyon-*,  near  Braintree,  in  lf;71.  IK'  wax 
educated  at  Sti  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  Catharine 
Hall,  Cainbrldga;  liaeana  mastar  of  Catharine  Hall 
in  IfiOG,  bishop  of  Chester  in  1707,  and  finally  arch- 
bishop of  York  in  1714.  He  died  in  1724.  He  had  a 
lively  imaginati<in,  a  strong  meroor\%  .m  l  .i  51  und 
Jadipnant.  He  waa  ona  of  the  most  popular  preacb- 
aiBafbladaj.  Anraag  Ms  wrttfngs  ara  9!b  ifaotoaqr 

^AAtSm0m,4to)'.-T)tifir*  >'fth^  rhttt,fU:.  (1707, 
Svo),  etc  A  collection  of  his  work.«  was  published 
(I^nd.  1783,  8  vols.  8vo),  with  a  preface,  giving  some 
account  of  his  life  and  character.— Darling,  Cjfc/^potfia 
BibUograpkica,  i,  870;  Biograpliia Bt Ummm, 1ft. 

Dawn,  tftii,  ma^tkipk^  ffaa  inatkmff  or  braisa  of 

the  cooler  part  of  tbn  ilay  ;  prop.  th>«  evening  ttri(j^/ht" 
(as  usually  rendered),  iiencc  the  momiitg  twilight  or 
**dawDli|g'*  (Job  Tii, Psa.  estx,  U7{  "twU^tt,** 
1  Sam.  ux,  17;  t  KInga  rii,  fi,  7);  paat  BTfSpf?, 
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aphappa'jfim,  eye-lids  (as  elsewhere  rendered)  of  the 
mora,  L  •.  cbgr-tarakk  (Job  iii,  fi);  alao  nSQ,  to  turn, 
spoken  of  tlM  ehange  of  dukuMi  Into  light  (Judg. 
xix,  2C) ;  and  n^7,  to  ascfmi,  of  the  lifting  of  night's 
shades  (Jo«h.  vi,  15).  In  Greek  iinf  cMneui,  to  grotp 
liifht  (WM.  xxviii,  1 ;  hence  also  of  tb«  approaeKng 
S  ihhath,  Luke  xxiii,  5-1 ) :  ami  nnrydsw,  to  btcom<- 
butrotu,  as  throogb  a  crevice  (2  Tel.  i,  19).  bee 
DAT. 

Day  (properly  t*^,  f/'m,  I'/fitaa).  Tlie  variable 
length  of  the  natural  day  (*•  ub  exortu  ad  occasum  so- 
lil,''  CeOiOr.  de  Vie  Xat,  23)  at  difTerent  scaiwn.i  led  in 
the  ymy  earUest  timea  to  tlie  adoi>Uon  of  the  civil  day 
(or  one  revolntion  of  the  son)  aa  a  standard  of  time. 
The  commencement  of  the  civil  day  varied  in  different 
nations :  the  Babylonians  (like  the  people  of  Narem- 
herg)  reckoned  it  from  sunilse  to  aaitflae  (Isidur.  Orig. 
T,  80) ;  the  Unabriana  from  noon  to  noon ;  the  fionuna 
from  midnight  to  ml&Ight  (IMin.  ii,  79);  tho  Afbent* 
ans  at)d  others  from  .sunset  to  sunset  (Jlaisrab. ^HfMra. 
i,  8;  Gell.  iii,  2).    See  CuKosoLour, 

The  Hebrews  adopted  the  latter  reckoning  (Lev. 
xxiii,  32,  "  from  even  to  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your 
Sablath"),  which  appears  even  in  Gen.  i,  5,  "  the  even- 
iVi_7  ami  t!i''  •i7m'.'(./  were  [on]  the  first  day"  ( i  y  i^^a^o 
whii  h  the  Jews  arc  said  to  have  quoted  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  Geniara,  Tamid,  GG,  1;  Reland,  Ant.  Hebr. 
iv,  15).  Some  (as  in  Godwyn's  Moset  and  Aanm)  ar- 
goe  foolishly,  from  Matt  xxvili,  1,  that  they  began 
their  civil  day  in  the  morning;  hut  the  expression 
iiri^«ai(Tcoi'<Ti)  shows  that  the  nttturai  day  is  there  in- 
tended. Hence  the  expression  "evening-morning" 
=  day  (Dan.  viii,  14,  Sepi.  wxOhfupov),  the  Hindoo 
ahoratra  (Von  Bohlen  on  Gen.  1, 4),  the  Greek  wxOi)- 
fiiiMi'  (2  (loT.  xi,  25).  There  was  a  similar  custom 
among  the  Athenians,  Arabians,  and  ancient  Teu- 
tooa  (Tac.  Otrm.  xi,  "nee  dianm  nametam  «t  apnd 
nos,  sed  nocHtm  compntant  .  .  .  nox  dncerc  diem 
rldetur")  and  Celtic  nations  (Cassar,  Hell.  Gull,  vi, 
18,  "ut  noctcm  dies  sul««e<juatur").  This  mode  of 
reckoning  was  widely  spread  i  it  is  found  in  the  Ko- 
man  law  (Gains,  i,  111),  m  NlebfllnngeBlied,  hi  the 
Salic  law  {inter  dfrem  noctrs),  in  our  own  tenun  "  fort- 
niyhl,"  "  pe'n-ni^^A/"  (see  Orelii,  etc.  in  loc.  Tac.),  and 
even  among  the  Siamese  (•'they  reckon  by  nights," 
Bowring,  i,  187)  and  New  Zealanders  (Taylor's  Te- 
Ika-Mmk,  p.  90).  No  donfat  fhb  arose  tnm  the  gen- 
eral notion  *'th:it  the  first  day  in  Eden  was  36  hours 
long"  (LightCoot's  Works,  ii,  ;S3J,  cd.  Pitman  ;  llesiod, 
Th'Offon.  12.};  Ari^tojih.  .Ir.  (iy.'J;  Wilkinson,  .Inc.  Kg. 
iv,  274).  Kaltscb  plausibly  refisn  it  to  the  use  of  ^• 
nar  yean  (Om.  p.  97>.  aonetiniea,  howovef,  they 

reckoned  from  sunrise  (^I'liifpovvicrtoi',  comp.  Psa.  i,  2; 
Lev.  vii,  The  less  ol)viou3  starting-jiointu  of  noon 
and  midnight,  the  former  adopted  by  the  Etruscans, 
etc,  the  latter  by  the  Koman  priests,  Egyptians  (see, 
however,  Lepafau,  dromrf^  p.  180%  aad  othen,  were 
chosen  either  as  the  culminating  ptjints,  as  it  were,  of 
Ughtand  darkness,  or  for  astronomical  puri>08es  (Ideler, 
Bb.  d.  Chron.  i,  29, 80, 100  sq. ;  comp.  Tacit,  (.'erm.  11 ; 
Ifacrob.  Sat,  zxxiii,  eto.).  To  the  Hebrews,  the  moon 
had  dtotinetly  been  pdnted  oat  the  regidator  of 
time  (Psa.  civ,  19).  Nevertheless,  it  has  always  been 
a  moot  {toint  whether  the  llelircws,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  respect-),  began  their  calendar  or  civil  day  with 
the  nigl^  (See  Feiaeiies,  D9  ekiU  Judaonm  He, 
Lpa.  ITOt;  Federreather,  De  dEeBw  .^fpHaeit,  Altd. 
1757.)  It  has  l>een  argued  that,  if  tbi.s  had  been  tlie 
case,  the  lawgiver  could  not  have  designated  tliose 
very  evenings  which  he  wished  to  belong  ritually  to 
the  following  (15tb,  10th)  day,  as  the  evenings  of  the 
prevtons  (14th,  9th)  day  (Uv.  1.  c).  Further,  that  in 
common  l  ildical  phra.s«ology,  the  day  Ls  freciuently 
mentioned  More  the  night  (Psa.  i,  2,  etc.)  ;  and  that 
"f  the  fast  days  mentioned  in  Zecb.  viii,  19,  only  one 
begins  with  the  previous  evening.  Finally— not  to 


mention  other  ol  jVctions  —  it  has  Ijecn  allegrd  that 
even  in  ritual  points  the  Bible  ocauiionally  reckons 
the  night  as  fiiUowlDg,  not  as  preceding  the  day  (Lev. 
vii,  16).  There  aeems,  in  fact,  no  other  wqr  of  reooop 
ciling  these  apparsot  ineondatenclee  tiian  to  asanne 
(comp.  Mlshnuli,  ('knliu,  v,  C)  that  no  absfilute  rule  had 
been  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  conimeucerocnt  of 
the  civil  day,  and  that  usage  varied  aomewhat  with 
tlie  customs  of  the  people  where  the  Hebrews  were  fat 
the  time  sojonrning.  The  prevalent  method  of  eom- 
putation,  however,  is  evinced  l)y  the  fact  that  tlie  Jew- 
ish  civil  day  still  begins,  not  with  the  morning,  but 
the  evening — thus  the  Sabbath  commences  with  the 
aunaet  of  Fkidajr,  and  onda  with  the  avnaet  <tf  Satur- 
day. That  tilts  was  the  case  in  7adM  in  our  Sav. 
iour's  day  h  evident  from  the  evangelists*  account  uf 
the  Passion.  In  Hew  England  the  same  mode  of  reck- 
oning the  Sabbath  was  formerly  oommoo.  See  Fsa. 

TIVAL. 

The  Jews  arc  PU])[io»cd,  like  the  tnodem  Arabs,  to 

have  aditpted  from  an  early  period  minute  spi-cifica- 
tiuns  of  the  parts  of  the  natural  day  (see  Jottr,  Sac, 
Lit.  Jan.  1862,  p.  471).  Roughly,  Indeed,  they  weto 
content  to  divide  it  into  "  morning,  evening,  and  noon- 
day" (P.'wi.  Iv,  17);  but  when  they  wished  for  greater 
accuracy  they  |M>inted  to  si.\  uneiiual  p.irt*,  eaih  of 
which  was  again  subdivided.  These  are  held  to  have 
been: 

(I.)  Ne^theph,  ri::33  (from  CCS,  to  bloMund  Jiack'. 
or,  "ini^i  or  tfao  datPH,  After  their  aoquAitance  with 
Pernbi  they  divided  this  into  (a)  the  time  when  the 
eastern  and  (i)  when  tlic  western  horizon  was  Ola* 
minatcd,  like  Uio  Greek  I..eucotbea  —  Matuta— and 
Atirora;  or  "the  gray  dawn"  (Milton)  and  llw 
dawn.  Hence  we  find  the  tbul  Shaharajm  aa  a  ^ 
er  name  (1  Chron.  viii,  8).  The  writers  of  the  Jema, 
Talmud  divide  the  dawn  into /t»ur  parts,  of  which  theft 
was,  1.  Ayeleth  ha-tkackar  (q.  v.),  "  the  gazelle  of  the 
manSa^  a  name  by  which  the  AraUans  call  the  sun 
(comp.  *'  eyelids  of  the  dawn,"  Job  iii,  9 ;  a/iifM^  ^\«« 
(^lapov.  Soph.  .-In/iVy.  109).  Tliis  was  the  time  when 
Christ  arose  (Mark  xvi,  2 ;  .Tuhn  xx,  1 ;  Kev.  xxii,  10 ; 
V  in-i^caMncoMrq,  Matt,  xxviii,  1).  The  other  three  di- 
vi^ons  of  tlie  dawn  nan.  S.  **  when  one  can  distiii- 


gtiish  blue  from  white'*  (irpe4,onriac  tn  ov(n}(,  .Tobn 
XX,  1 ;  "obscurum  adhnc  co»pi»  Incis,"  Tacit.  //.  iv, 

2 ).    At  this  time  they  began  to  recite  the  phylactcrie*. 


8.  When  the  east  bu{an  to  grow  light  (u^^poc  /iafH'f, 
Luke  xxiT,  ly,  4*  TmO^  (kiw  wp«st,  a  va  ri  iXavro^ 
rov  r/Xioo.MaAxrijS;  IJghtibo^Ar.JMr.a41oc> 

Seo  Dawn. 

(Tt.)  Ao'ier,        sMnse.  Some  nippon  that  the 

.Tew.s,  like  other  bricutal  natinns,  commence*!  their 
civil  day  at  this  time  until  the  Exodus  (Jennings's 
/emol  Jul.).  8eo  MoBimio. 

(III.)  Ckom  ha^TSm\  tflVJ  Oh,  "heat  of  th.  .by " 
(Sept.  Iwc  iuQtp/iavOn  if  r)uipa,  1  SaOk  zi,  11 ;  less 
exactly  daewhere  furniftfitua),  about  9  o'dodc  In  the 
forenoon. 

(IV.)  Ttohora'fim,  O'TniS,  "the  two  noons"  (Gea. 
xliil,  16 ;  Dent.  xxviU,  29>  *  See  Noox. 

(V.)  Ru'ach  hag-Tim',  BW  mn,  "  the  cool  (liter. 
wind)  of  the  day,"  l)efore  sunset  (Gen.  iii,  8);  so  call- 
ed by  the  Persians  to  this  day  (Chanlin,  Vcy.  iv,  8; 
Jahn,  BiU. Ardu See  ArrxKNaos. 

(VT.)  E'r.h,  -"T,  ''evening."  The  phrase  be- 
tween the  two  evenings"  (Exod.  xvi,  12;  xxx,  >»), 
being  the  time  marked  for  slaying  the  paschal  Lunb 
and  oflfiering  the  evenhig  ■scrifioe  (£xod.xii,  6;  xxiz, 
39).  led  to  a  dispoto  between  the  KaraltM  and  Samari* 
tans  i)n  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisee'  on  the  otlier. 
The  foroiA-  took  it  to  mean  lietween  suns«t  and  full 
darkness  (Deut.  xvi,  6) ;  the  RabbinisU  explained  it  as 
the  Uma  hotvaea  the  hegianing  (^ctXq  sr^a,  "little 


,^  .d  by  GQOgle 
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evening'*)  and  end  of  sunset  (i.  6^a\  or  ImI  sun- 
Mt;  JOMpbas,  War,  vi,  9,  3 ;  Geseoios,  v. ;  Jahn, 
ML  AnkmL  §  lOl ;  bocbait,  HiertM.  i,  5a«).  Se« 
BVBMWO. 

(711.)  CkattotA',  pnsn  (from  nxn,  "to  divide"), 
wAM^   To  later  Hebrew  also  pii-day  (Mishna, 

/'(.■itirh,  iv,  1,  5,  6).    See  Mikxioht. 

bincc  the  Sabbath  was  reckoned  from  sunset  to  snn- 
■et  (Lev.  xxiii,  32),  tbe  Sabbatarian  Pbari»«c«,  in  tb»t 
(i|:jrit  of  scrupalous  aupentition  which  so  often  called 
forth  the  rebukes  of  our  Lord,  were  led  to  settle  the  mi- 
uul'st  rule."  for  iIi-ittii);ui(<hiuK  the  actual  irutlant  when 
the  Sabliatb  began  (o^i'a,  Matt,  viii,  16  =  c>rf  icv  6  t/Xi- 
oCf  Mark  i,  SS).  TImy  fberefurc  called  It  tlie  time  be- 
tween the  actual  sunset  and  the  appearance  of  three 
stars  (>fa!mon.  in  SluM.  c.  5;  comp  Nch.  Iv,  21,  22); 
i.n  l  tli>-  raliinnli^t."  il.'tiil>'il  that  ''if  on  the  evening 
of  the  babbatti  a  man  did  any  worli  after  one  star  had 
appeared,  he  was  forgiven ;  if  after  the  appeannce 
of  firo,  he  must  offer  a  sacrifice  for  a  douhtfiil  trans- 
gression ;  if  after  Mr««  Stars  were  risible,  he  must  offer 
a  ein-olTering ;"  the  onh-r  Wing  rtvrnd  for  works 
done  on  the  evening  ajler  the  actual  Sabbath  (Light- 
fboC,  J7or.Air.adliattTli],16;  Otba,  £«.  JU.  a.  v. 
8al>bathum).    See  Sitxset. 

Before  the  Captivity  the  Jews  divided  the  night 
into  three  watduvn  ( I'sa.  Ixiii,  (5;  xc.  4),  viz.  the  fir!«t 
watch*  bating  till  midnight  {Luu,  ii,  19,  A.  V.  "  the 
beginnbig  of  tlie  watehe«")=(i^>y^  vmtricx  tin  **iKid- 
dJr  watch"  (wliirli  provfs  the  statement),  lasting  till 
co«.-k-cTow  (Juii^'.  vii,  V.*) fiittuv  rnKTiuv,  ami  tho 
morning  watch,  lasting  till  sunrise  (Exod.  xiv,  2-1)  — 
Ai^^ifKTf  vvi  (Homer,  IL  vii,  488).  These  diriaifliMi 
vare  probably  eooneeted  wHh  tbe  LarMeal  dntfea  hi 

the  Temple  servirc.  The  Jews,  however,  «:iy  ('in  njiile 
of  tlieir  own  ili'linition,  "a  watch  is  the  third  part  of 
the  night")  that  they  always  had  four  night-watches 
(comp.  Neh.  ix,  8),  but  that  tbe  fourth  waa  connted  as 
»  part  of  the  iiMniiog(Baztmrr8iCe«;  rdb.  coLMM; 
Carpzov.  Apjmr.  Crit.  p.  847;  Babad,  pt  hr,  { 
If).    See  W'atcu. 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches,  a 
diviakm  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  (Ilerod.  is,  51) 
and  Romans  (^I'Xar/;*  ro  riraprov  ftfpoc  r>}C  wktSq, 
Said.).  These  were,  1.  (>xl>r,  o<lia,  or  ov^-ia  o3^)fi,from 
twDigbt  till  9  o'clock  (Mark  xi,  11;  John  xx,  19); 
i,  fuaovi'KTiov,  midai^it,  from  9  till  12  o'clock  (Mark 
siii,  85);  8.  iXiKTopo^via,  till  8  in  tlie  morning 
()Iark  xiil,  85;  8  Mace,  v,  23) ;  4.  wpuf,  till  daybreak, 
the  same  as  TrpuAa  (JUpa)  (John  xviii,  28}  JoaephlM, 
Ant.  V,  6,  6;  xviii,  9, 6).    See  MioHT. 

Thawndlieldto  mean  "hoai"lafiistftaBdin]>Mi. 
iii.  n,  15,  V.  5  (nrr,  $hn(ih',  also  "a  moment,"  iv,  19). 
Perhaps  the  Jews,  like  ttie  Greeks,  learned  from  the 
Bat>yloni.ans  the  divi-i^  n  of  the  day  into  twelve  parta 
(Heiod.  ii,  109).  In  our  Lord's  tima  the  diviaiM  waa 
eeatmon  (John  xi,  9).  It  Is  probable  that  Ahax  lotfo- 
duced  the  tirst  Hun-dial  from  IJabylon  (u^>o\<<yioy, 
r^b^p,  laa.  zxxviii,  8;  2  Kings  xx,  11),  as  Anaxi- 
menee did  tba  llrrt  tfxid^qpov Into  Oreeee  (Jahn,  A rck. 
§  101).  Poesibly  tbe  Jews  at  a  later  jwriod  ailopte<1 
the  clepsydra  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi,  6).  The  third, sixth, 
and  ninth  hours  were  devoted  to  pimjer  (Dan.  Ti,10; 
Acta  ii,  18  i  ill,  1,  etc.).    See  Hoi7R. 

The  dajfl  of  the  week  had  no  proper  names  among 
till'  Hetirew",  huX  wen-  di■itin^;^)i^lled  only  by  their  nu- 
meral order  ttom  the  Sabbath  (see  Lightfoot's  if  orJb, 
11,884,  ad.  Pitman).  SeeWncK. 

The  eipnaakm  imoOnw^  rendered  "  daily"  in  Matt. 
▼1, 11,  is  a  iir.  \ty.,  and  has  been  much  disputed.  It 
b  unknown  to  cla^'^ic.ll  Grn  k  itnr\aa9m  VTro 

Tktv  Ui'ayytXi<TTtiv,  Origen,  Oral.  16).  The  Vuig.  lias 
nper$ubiiiMtiaiem,  a  rw^erlng  noommended  bgr  Abe- 
lud  to  the  nuna  of  the  Paraclete.  Theopbyi.  explains 
It  a*  eqnivalent  to  tt^kient  (p  im  ry  oM^  aoi  9v 
9T&tu  ^/tSv  oAn^qc),      ha  la  fuhnrad  hj 


commentotors  (compare  Chrysost.  ffom.  in  Or.  /Toerfa., 
Suid.  and  Etym.  M.  s.  v.).  Salma'iu.'i,  (irutiu-*,  etc. 
arguing  from  tJ»e  rendering  "PI'S  in  the  Nazurene  Goe» 
pel,  translate  it  as  though  it  were  eqniralent  to  to-mat^ 
rov't  (n|c  imtvoiK  ^uipoffOt aCpiav,  Slxt  Serna* 
sis  Blbl.  Sanet.  p.  444  a).  Bnt  see  the  question  ex- 
amined at  length  (after  Tholurk)  in  Alford ■^  (.r(*k 
Tesl.  ad  loc.  ;  Schleu»ner,  I^x.  8.  v. ;  Wetstein,  .V.  T. 
i,  p.  401,  etc. — Kitto.  ».  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.    See  Daily. 

In  JtMk.  iT,  4-6,  a  day  is  put  symbolically  for  a 
year.  Etroneously  sup|K>sing  this  statement  to  be  a 
precedent,  many  inti  rprcters  of  the  projihecics  have 
taken  it  for  grunted  that  one  day  stands  for  a  ytar  in 
the  prophetic  writings  of  Daniel  and  John.  Such, 
bowaTtr,  is  not  tbe  case ;  -the  word  day  is  to  be  taken 
\n  Its  Uteral  sense,  unless  tlie  context  expre!>«ly  inti- 
mates the  contran,-.  On  the  prophetic  or  j-ear-day 
system  (L«v.  xxv,  3, 4 ;  Num.  xiv,  34),  see  a  treatise 
in  Elliot's  Bar.  Apoc.  iii,  154,  aq.,  and  Prof.  Stuart 
on  "The  Deoignatinns  of  Time  in  the  Apoca^ypaa,'* 
Bib.  Rtporitory,  v,  33-88.    See  Tear. 

Tbe  ancients  FU|«r!ititiou!^Iy  hi-ld  that  certdndajra 
were  lucky  (fasti)  and  others  unlucky  (n^/tuei),  and 
the  distinction  was  sometimes  indicated  different 
colors  in  the  calendar  (**  isd^lendar*'  or  ribrie).  See 
Cai.ksuab. 

Tlic  duration  of  tlie  ]Mo?aic  or  demiurgic  days  of 
Gen.  5-81,  baa  been  a  matter  of  considerable  di»pnte. 
The  variwis  opiniaas  on  this  snbjeet,  and  tbe  dUBcnl- 

tiea  in  which  most  of  them  are  involved,  nn-  yf  it.  d 
under  the  head  of  Cbeation.  .See  al.M)  the  artii  lcs 
{'«>s.m<m;i»nv;  Sabhatii;  Mim^esnum;  the 31- tho-Jitt 
Quarttrig  Revutwi,  April,  1866;  Stangelieal  Qftarttrlg 
Review,  Jannary,  1868  (irt.  Geology). 

The  wonl  thtv  if  oftm  ufcd  by  the  sacred  writers  to 
denote  an  imleliiute  time  ((len.  ii,  4;  lira,  xxii,  5). 
The  "day  of  temptation  in  tlie  wilderncsa"  was  forty 
years  OieU  iU,  8).  The  "  day  of  tbe  Loid"  signifies, 
genendly,  a  tima  of  ealamity  and  distress  (Isa.  ii,  12; 
Joel  ii,  11).  It  h  also  used  of  a  fe.«tal  day  (IIos.  vii, 
5\  a  liirtliday  i^.Iob  iii,  1),  a  day  of  ruin  (Ilos".  i,  11  ; 
Job  xviii,  20;  comp.  Umjita,  tempora  reipublior,  Cic, 
and  dies  Camiensis),  the  judgment-daj  (Joel  i,  15 ;  1 
These,  t,  S),  the  kingdom  of  Christ  (John  Tiii,  56; 
Rom.  xiii.  12),  and  in  other  senses  which  arc  mr.'.tly 
8eif-i'X|ilaiiiing  (see  Wemyss,  Symbol.  Did.  s.  v.).  In 
1  Cor.  iv,  3,  I'jTo  uv9[UAiiriit\^  t'/fiifKi^  is  rendered  "Ijy 
vata'a  judgment:"  Jerome  (ad  Algas,  Quasi,  x)  con* 
sidera  this  a  Cllidsra  (liocbart,  iJwroa.  ii,  471).  On 
Kom.  xiii,  12,  there  are  two  treatises — Kuint'd,  Ejpli- 
catio  (Gies*.  1^0^) ;  liachm,  nocle  et  die  (Tubingen, 
17(>1).    See  Time. 

Tlic  phrases  "last  dat"  (or  digv),  "that  dat," 
are  the  general  Ibrmnla  of  the  propbeta  fbr  an  indef- 
initely left  future  ofiened  in  jk  r^iiective"  (Stier, 
Wards  of  Jesus,  ii,  3<'.l,  Am.  ed.),  dchignating  the  Mes- 
sianic  period,  with  itj«  introductory  age,  that  of  tlM 
Maeeabees  (aAer  the  retam  from  oxUeX  Mid  ita  cm- 
RunimatloD  in  the  nillenntmB.  8oa  BocBAtOLOor. 
In  a  more  literal  and  limited  sense,  fhaflnaljodgmaat 
is  designated.   See  Last  Day. 

DAT  OP  ATONEMENT.  See  Avmnmirr,  Dat 
or. 

DAY'S  JOLTINEY  (n""  ti^^,  Oi"*  Uhg 
{iinntjmri,  Herod,  iv,  101),  a  distance  snch  as  (In  the 
Ea'-t)  a  |KT>oii  iiiitrlit  travel  in  a  single  day.  Comp. 
SAnBATH-UAY's  JoriiNEY.  According  to  Jonah  iii, 
3,  the  circuit  of  Ninereh  waa  three  days'  journey. 
This  mode  of  describing  distances  is  also  found  in 
Greek,  Roman,  Arabian,  and  Persian  writers  (see 
Strabo,  xvii,  83');  Pliny,  v,  4,  P:  vi,  ;  Livy.  xxv, 
16;  XXX,  29;  Atben.  i,  7).  It  needs  scarcely  be  rc- 
mailtod  tfiat  fai  itMilf  (if  strietly  taken)  it  wonid  be  a 
very  vague  and  flnetnating  measnrement,  the  length 
of  a  day's  jonmey  depending  so  mach  on  tbe  peculiar 
elrcnnirtancaa  vndar  widdi  each  podaatrlaa  toavais 
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(IM  CaMnlwn  ad  Sirab.  i,  35 ;  Ukert,  Geo/p-.  d.  Crierh. 
u.  BSm,  I,  it,  58).  Bat  the  aoolent  writen  Mem  to 
have  txtA  mi  tfit  ftv«ng«  of  trkat  tnw  wwlly  petw 

formc'l  \>y  foot-travollcr*  (Horod,  iii,  9;  iv,  !•").  II*-- 
nxlotuet  in  one  jiluce  Rays  (iv,  401)  8  day's  jouniey 
amounts  to  ^10  stadia  (comp.  Polyb.  iii,  8;  Livy,  xxi, 
\b)  \  in  uMther  (v,  68)  to  150  (comp.  PaomuiIm^  83, 
!).  AeeardiagtoTe88tias(JftlLI,1l)ttw«ntTlbmiMi 
milo!!,  that  if,  IfiO  stadia,  were  mckoneil  fi>r  a  liay's 
journey.  In  the  Arabian  geojrraphcrs  the  U  n^;th  of 
a  day  st  journey  is  equally  variable;  yet  among  them, 
M  io  tho  Eui  tt  tba  praiMit  cUj  (Tavanuer,  i,  48^ 
it  n»7  b«  itatod  gamXij  •boot  MTon  letgnea, 
or  from  eighteen  to  twenty  KnfjHj'h  miles,  whi(;h  is 
probably  not  far  from  the  distance  intended  l)y  that 
expres«ion  in  Scripture,  which  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
PeDtoteocb  (Gen.xxx,86;  xxzi,28;  Exod.T,8;  viii, 
S7;  Noin.  xl,  31 ;  Dent,  i,  2%  bat  alao  dMwIrare  (1 
Kings  xis-,  4  ;  2  KinL's  iii,  9),  and  even  in  the  Apoc- 
n-pha  (1  Mjuc.  V,  24,  28;  vii,  4a;  Tobit  vi,  1),  in  the 
New  Test.  (Luke  ii,  44 ;  Acts  i,  12),  often  in  Joscphus, 
(/tut.  sii,  4^  6 ;  Ap.  ii,  9 ;  /i/e,  62^  and  in  til*  Tnbnnd 
(mo  Otho^  £«r.  Jbftft.  p.  421).  ,8aoJonim. 

Day,  JnsinAH,  D.D.,  praUont  of  Tol*  Collom, 

was  l>om  in  New  Preston,  Conn.,  August  .1,  177:i,  nmi 
was  educated  at  Yale  Collcj^e,  wliere  he  graduated  in 
1795.  After  some  years  s|H-nt  as  tutor  at  (ireenficld 
Scbool,  Williams  College,  and  Yale,  he  was  licensed  as 
s  nMMar  of  tiM  Cottgingotiaad  GiMOTh  in  MOD,  nd 
in  1801  ho  waa  elected  [inifeMor  of  nutbematk*  nod 
aatnral  phfloeophy  in  Yale  College.  His  beidth  fall- 
Ing,  he  sjient  a  year  or  t«o  in  travel  and  retirement, 
and  did  not  begin  his  labors  in  college  nntU  1808.  He 
liold  tbat  ofllea  until  1817,  poblisl&K  moanwhllo  a 
series  of  m.itltematical  text-lwHiks  well-adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  time,  and  which  had  great  success.  On 
the  22d  of  April,  1H17,  he  was  chosen  prc.>*ident  of  Y'ale 
College,  and  held  that  ofltce  till  1846,  when  bis  senM 
of  the  inRnAitlw  of  ago  Indaeed  bin  le  nelgnt  against 
the  jiiilgment  and  wishes  of  his  colleague*,  as  his  judg- 
ment and  governing  faculties  were  yet  in  abundant 
vigor.  Notwithstanding  chronic  feebleness  of  constl> 
tution,  bis  csieful  iialtite  of  life,  formod  after  pbytio- 
logical  stndj  of  lile  own  conitltutlon,  enabled  him  to 
preeerve  intellectnal  vigor,  and  a  fair  degree  of 
bodil}'  hcaitii,  up  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
eurrml  August  22,  1867.  Besides  bis  mathematical 
works,  president  Day  wrote  An  Ingmrg  mptdimg  Uu 
$afJkk'i  miming  Power  of  the  Witt  (1888 ;  td  ed.  1849), 
whi'  h  WHS  siilist.tnti  iUy  n  refutation  of  Cousin's  view 
of  tlie  will  as  given  in  his  I'ty  huligi/ : — Hramithition 
of  Edukirdt  on  (h*  Will  I'.'nio),  whirh  is  "an  ab- 

itrMt  of  Edwanlj,  made  in  a  lucid  and  tnith«k>ving 
spirit.**  He  also  oontribated  nnmeroos  artlelM  to  ro> 
views  nnd  journals.  As  a  collei;e  officer,  his  morel 
anil  intellectual  qualities  coiuliined  to  niuko  him  a 
model.  See  an  nflmirable  sketch  by  piwMoBt  WooiU 
My,  ^'t<'^  r^xp'UHier,  Oct.  18r>7,  art.  v. 

Dayamaa  (H'^sio,  moH'ock^  an  a^uiieator),  "  an 
old  English  term  meaning  imptre  or  taUtrator  (Job 
Is,  W).  It  is  derived  from  (A/y,  in  the  specific  sen.so 
of  a  day  ^j-*-//  ftr  n  trial  (conjp.  1  Cor.  iv,  8,  where  dv- 
9(tui7riytj  »)/i;ji(i-  lit.  mftng  day,  and  so  ^ven  in  Wyc- 
liiTe's  tmislation — is  rendered  '  man's  judgment  in  the 
A.  v.).  Similar  expressions  occur  In  German  (rine 
S'h  hf  /  r./rfi  t'l  liring  a  maffiT  l>ofMr^>  a  i mrt  of  jus- 
tice; and  other  Teutonic  UmgungCH"  (,8niitb).  "The 
primltlre  moaning  of  the  rerb  n:^  (according  to  Ocse- 
nlm,  7%tt.  pk  Ml)  b  'to  be  dear  or  manifest;'  and  in 
Hipbil  'to  make  naaifeet ;'  also  'to  eonvinee,  to  COD- 
ftitc,  to  reproTO  or  nboke ;'  by  tbew  lait  two  words 
the  word  is  renrli  rcfl  in  nearly  every  (Kvssage  of  the 
A.  v.,  including  the  ten  instaacea  of  the  Hiphil  par- 
ticiple iraHo.  It  it  aot  easy  to  ooqieolan  wiiy  in 
Job  is,  88  aloao  Hio  tMadalon  toooitid  to  Hn  not 


then  common  word  daytmtm.  The  marginal  rendou 
ing  umpire  seems  to  convey  bMt  the  meaning  of  Job 
in  the  passage,  *eoino  ono  lo  compoM  oar  ^ArsneM 

and  command  silence  when  either  of  us  exceeds  our 
b<innds"  (i'utrick,  in  loc.).  Furst's  term,  SekifiLnnimn, 
(Handwvrifrb.  p.  309),  vcrj-  well  expresses  this  idea 
of  anthoritatiro  arbitration.  As  to  the  old  Englisli 
noon  iafftmam,  Johnson'a  dollnMov,  s«r«^  ie  hndly 
borne  out  by  his  solitarc  'luotation  from  .*>iH?n«er  (F<v- 
ri«  Qufrnf,  ii,  8);  arbitrator  or  umpirf  would  Ijctter 
express  the  sense.  In  Holland's  old  translation  of 
Liviiu  (p.  187},  Dayeemtm  and  Umpkn  are  nsadas  sya> 
onrmea.  In  tiio  mble  of  1661, 1  flan,  ii,  t5  is  thit 
employed"  (Kitto).  In  primitive  times  such  a  po™* 
appears  to  have  been  appointed  to  pre»criU>  just  limiti 
to  such  as  were  intmodcrate  in  tbcir  demands,  and  in> 
terpoM  his  authority  wi(b  thoM  who  exceeded  the  M> 
signed  bounds  of  thdr  eaose.  The  laying  the  Iktnd 
on  li'ith  niav  nlluile  to  some  particular  (  cri  tiiony;  but 
it  evidently  also  refers  to  the  power  of  coercion  which 
the  da/^mm  oonld  oaodM  over  ImIIi  paitiao.  8m 
MEOiATon. 

Day-apring  ("'j'r.  *AacU'ar,  Job  xxxviii.  12, 
elsewhere  ttstially  "morning;"  aVaroXij,  Luke  i,  78| 
(  Newhere  •''east  '),  nignilies  the  tint  Itreaka  of  dej> 
light,  the  dawn,  or  day-break;  and  In  the  fbrmer  Of 
the  aliove-cited  passages  it  is  used  in  its  literal  sense. 
This  portion  of  time  was  at  a  later  period,  in  imitation 
of  the  Persians,  diridod  into  two  parte,  the  first  of 
which  began  when  the  eastern,  the  second  when  the 
western  diTision  of  the  horizon  was  illuminated.  $c« 
AuKi-ETii-SiiAHAK.  lu  tile  latter  passiige,  the  birth 
of  John  tlie  Baptist  is  liejiutifully  compared  to  the  early 
twilight  preceding  the  rising  of  the  great  moral  saa, 
the  Messiah  (comp.  MaL  hr,  2;  iM.  Ix,  1-8}  S  Cor.  iv, 
G).    See  Day. 

Day-star  (^M<7^6poc,  K^U-iearing,  whence  pkt^ 
pkonu),  Lucifer,  the  morning-etar,  pot  (2  Pet.  i,  19)  m 
tlie  emblem  of  the  dawn  of  spiritual  tight  and  coraWl 

to  the  benighted  and  troubled  mind.    See  Lucifes. 

Deacon,  AngUdsod  fton  tiM  Gr.  dtocovoc,  IM. 
diaeoHfu  (usually  derived  fkom  M  and  xivtc^q.  d.  "one 

d'lAh/  from  running  ;"  but  I>ctter  from  an  obsoK-te  ftA' 
Kui, or  ci(/ic<i«,"to  run," or  hasten;  kindred  with  ^imch^ 
to  pursue:  hence,  strictly,  a  raaMr,  i.  e.  meaeengir, 
Buttroann,  Lrril.  i,  218-221),  a  servant  (as  often  l«a> 
dervd),  1.  pmperly„  of  those  who  attend  on  guests  or 
at  a  table,  a  trailer  (John  ii,  f),  !> ;  m)  Polyb.  x\xi  4, 
6;  Xeuopb.  J/rm.  i,  6,  2).  Among  the  Greeks  the«e 
ItttKovot  were  a  higher  class  than  the  ^ovXot,  at  dam 
(Athcn.  X,  p.  192  b).  2.  Generally,  and  with  the  name 
of  the  master  or  person  serred,  a  mimuttr  (as  it  l*  n<n- 
allv  r.  n.iered  in  the  N.  T.)  (Matt,  xx,  2f>;  xxiii,  11; 
Mark  ix,  ;  x,  43 ;  so  Xenopfa.  Cyr.  viii,  3, 8).  Aiw 
an  attendant  of  Christ,  a  di$eifh  (John  xU,  M),  of  a 
idng  (Matt,  xxii,  18),  and  hence  of  God  (Rom.  xiii  4). 
8.  Specially,  in  relation  to  the  Gospel  and  the  Church, 
a  minister  or  tmchfr,  («.)  of  the  |>erson  for  whom  one 
ministers  (1  Cor.  iii,  5{  2  Cor.  iii,  6:  ^1,4;  1  Thesr. 
iii,  2;  2  Cor.  si,  28;  Odi.  I,  7$  Eplt.  vl,  21;  OoL  iv. 
7 ;  i,  25 ;  and,  by  antithesis,  of  Satan,  2  Cor.  xl.  15). 
(6.)  Technicallv,  an  officer  of  the  primitive  Church,  a 
d^tcm  (FtiiL  i,  1{  1  Tfm.  iU^  8,  Us  Ir,  8|  ON  Ada 
vi,l-6). 

I.  Deamu  «i  lie  M  T.-^X.  »T1m  eOeo  doacribed  liy 

this  title  appears  In  the  N.  T.  as  the  correlativ  of  j-Tt- 
OTCOJrof,  bishop  or  presbyter  (q.  v.").  The  t«o  ar- 
mentioned  together  in  Phil,  i,  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  2.  H.  The 
anIoG  of  the  two  in  the  Sept.  of  Isa.  Ix,  17,  may  have 
snggeeted  bolit  aa  fit  tltlM  Air  Oe  oHeon  of  the  CM«. 
fian  Chnrch,  or  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  one  after 
the  other  haid  been  chosen  on  indejM^ndcnt  ground-. 
The  coincidence,  at  all  event*,  soon  attracte«l  notii''', 
and  was  ^qiealed  to  by  Clement  of  Room  (1  Cor.  xlfi) 
as  propbotfe.  lika  moit  worda  of  rinflar  impotti  ft 
appean  to  bava  boon  in*  Mod  in  Ha  fanvi 
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implying  subordinate  actiritr  (1  Cor.  iii,  5 ;  2  Cor. 
4),  ud  afterwarda  to  bav*  gainad  a  more  dafined  ooi^ 
BotatloB  aa  applied  to  a  dtetfaet  bodj  of  dmb  In  the 

Christian  «orip»y'"  (Smith,  ».  v.). 

2.  The  origin  of  the  ofHc«  of  deacon  in  the  Church 
is  usually  8Uppo«ed  to  be  described  in  Acts  vi,  1-^. 
The  HeliieiiiatM  Jews  cqmplaioad  that  their  widows 
w«ra  iMglaetodinthedafl3rnhilalratloaa.*'  Thisneg- 
Iwt  may  be  ascribed  cither  tn  '•  tlic  furf  that  their 
widows  were  not  known,  bein^  out  fi>ri'i>;nerB  of  a  some- 
vhat  backward  spirit,  or  possibly  also  to  some  jealousy 
tTieriBg  hatwaan  Um  pnpar  UabiawB  and  their  kbor 
dnd  from  other  bade.  At  fitat  tiia  apoatlea  4eni> 
solves,  who  had  the  charjfc  alto  of  the  common  fund 
(Acts  iv,  35,  37  ;  v,  2),  cuiH^rinteivled  this  service,  em- 
plojing  intermediate  agents,  young  men  of  the  con- 
gNQirtioa  fwobohly  (Acta  v,  8,  ioX  who  had  giveo  cause 
fttrtiia  complaint  now  nientioiied.  In  proportioB,  liow- 

VfOr,  the  rhiirch  extt-nded,  the  m^re  iinprarticalilo 
did  it  liecome  for  thim  to  give  tlicmwlves  to  Huch  "UU 
wanl  concerns  without  wrong  to  their  proper  spiritual 
work.  *U  la  not  laaaon,'  aaU  the  twdvo,  'that  we 
ahooM  lettva  tlia  Word  of  Ood  and  Borra  laUaa*— that 

i",  f«u|>erintend  the  daily  love-feasts  Mid  tlM  dixtrihu- 
tion  of  alms.  In  onier,  therefore,  that  the/  mi;;ht 
giro  themselves  wholly  to  prayer  and  tho  fnadiing 
of  tlia  Gospel,  and  to  provkle  against  wrong  and  dis- 
BBtiaflMtion  by  a  fixed  regulation,  they  proposed  the 
election  of  -even  men  of  gwA  ri  [i  rt.  full  of  tlie  Hcily 
Ghost  and  of  prudence,  for  this  portirular  service,  and 
^t  them  apart  to  it  solemnlyi  after  they  had  b«en 
clMMen  bj  kibe  paople,  with  prayar  and  tlta  ioipoaitioD 
of handa.  Tn  tlM  Acts,  in<leod,  tlieao  i»Been  an  Btyled 
-iin|ily  oi  tTTrii,  the  seven  (xxi,  8),  and  not  deacon!" — 
tliat  i!i,  servants  or  helpers ;  but  that  this  was  their 
character  we  Icnow,  partly  from  the  terms  (laKovia, 
Sttucovuv  rpamiatCy  need  of  their  oflke  (Acta  vi,  1, 2), 
and  partly  from  almoet  universal  ex^etteal  tndMon. 
(Thi-  aiii-ient  Chiiri  li  cvi-n  InM  the  sai  rcd  number  sev- 
en in  this  case  of  obligatory-  force ;  and  at  Rome,  for 
•xaaBpla,  fbor*  were  still  as  lato  as  the  third  century 
only  scTen  deaeona,  although  the  number  of  presliy- 
ters  amounted  to  forty)"  (SchalT,  Apottolie  Charch,  § 
1S4). 

Some  writers  (e.  g.  Uoaheim,  Comm.  cent,  i,  §  37) 
maintain  thattho  "aaTOD"  weira  appointed,  not  to  care 
fbr  all  the  poor  at  Jamaalam,  but  only  for  the  widows 
and  poor  of  the  Greeks  or  foreigners.  Tliis  yiew  sop- 
poaea  that  similar  officers  hod  |>ri'\ iously  existed  to 
disduurge  these  functions  for  the  general  Church  (bo 
Cony bearc  and  Hownon,  Life  o/8t.  Paul,  i,  4<j7  ;  Whatc- 
ly.  Kingdom  of  Chrittf  Hinds,  Earljf  Chrittiamijf). 
Stanley  (ApoHtUic  Aye^  p.  G2  sq.)  supposes  that  "the 
Mven"'  were  not  dracous  such  as  we  find  in  the  later 
period  of  the  apostolic  age,  tboogh  they  may  possibly 
hava  bona  the  bbim,  and  tboogh  tiian  waa  ia  Bome 

rejpectfl  n  likeness  l»etween  their  respective  duties." 
(Compare,  on  tlie  other  hand,  Schaff,  ApoiloUe  Churrh, 
§  13-I).  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  in  Kitto's  Ctfdcjxrdia 
(a.  v.X  Bieerta  that  it  ia  not  easy  to  Juti^  the  aaaiunp- 
tloB  that  «ba  **BaT«B'*  www  daacBBB  fa  tbB  tatar  BOBBO. 
''  Nothing  can  bo  drawn  fW)m  the  meaning;  of  the  word 
c"(««.-o»'ia  aa  applied  to  their  functions  (ver.  1),  or  the 
woril  hiiKovo^,  as  if  this  title  had  l)ccn  orijjinally  de- 
rived from  anch  a  *aarving  of  tables'  as  is  here  refer- 
fod  to,  baeauaa  thaao  WDfda  aaad  fa  the  N.  T.  whh 
the  utmost  latitude  of  m»'.nnin'.r,  so  as  to  include  every 
kind  of  service  rendered  to  the  Church  or  cause  of 
(JimI  oh  earth — the  service  of  presb>'ters  (2  Cor.  xi,  23; 
Ephea.  vi,  21 ;  CoU  i,  7,  ate.),  of  avangeliata  (1  Tbaai. 
iii,  tX of  apoatlaa  (Ada  », M;  nl, »;  Roaa. si,  18; 
2  Cor.  %i,  4.  etc.),  of  prophets  (I  Peter  i,  12),  of  an^'cls 
(Heb.  i.  U),  of  Christ  himself  (Kom.  xv,  8),  as  well 
a-!  serv  ice  in  temporal  mattem.  Nor  can  much  weight 
be  attached  to  paths tk  teatiatony  on  this  head,  be- 
I  WO  h«v«  no  daar  dadaiatloa  la  fltvor  of  tiio  po- 
I  BnllBr  thin  that  of  tlw  alxth  Q«afl«al 
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Oonncil  (in  TruHo),  held  A.D.  680;  alt  the  earlier  wit. 
n  eases  apeak  of  the  dlaconalo  ia  oonaactioA  with  a|diw 
itnal  Barrfeaa  or  tho  rttaa  of  the  Cboreh.  If, 

over,  thi-H  was  the  inatttatton  of  a  jn-rmanent  office  in 
the  Church,  it  seems  somewhat  ittran^'c  that  it  should 
disappear  entirely  from  the  histor}'  of  the  Church  for 
many  yetta,  and  ooma  up  agaia,  for  tlio  Acat  time,  ia 
the  tana  aa  incidental  nOHee  ia  aa  opiatle  written 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  firnt  century.  Taking  tho 
narrative  in  the  Acts  in  its  connection  with  the  liistoty 
of  which  it  forms  a  |Nffl»tlM«ppolntaant  of  tbo  bbvbh 
bvathraa  liaa  ail  the  sppaanuice  of  a  tanapoiaiy  ozp^ 
diant  to  maet  a  peealiar  aaaergency." 

Some  writers  maintain  that  tlie  ofBce  of  the  "  seven** 

corresponded  to  that  of  the  rh  izzim.  in  the  Jewiah 
Synagogue,  the  j-m/pinyc,  or  '•  niini.-ter,"  of  «hu  T. 
(Luke  iv,  "Jo ;  ,lobn  vii,  32).  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Vitringa  {Dt  Hyn.  Vet.  p.  81)5  sq. ;  Barnard's  Gmdamd 
I  Tr.  p.  87  sq.),  whose  principle,  tlut  tlie  order  of  the 
Christian  churches  was  constructed  on  the  mo<lel  of 
the  synagogues,  led  him  to  [iress  the  analogy  Itetween 
the  two  in  every  possible  way.  Hut  for  this  opinion 
there  ia  no  aolid  aai^mrt.  Yitringa'a  main  principle  is 
itself  nnsoand,  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  aiM>>tles  j>rocceded  upon  no  prearranged 

scheme  of  Church  (Kilicy,  but  instituted  offices  and 
appointed  usages  Just  as  circnmatancea  required;  and, 
aa  reapecta  tlie  deacon's  office,  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
;  one  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  cAotson  in 
i  the  synagogue  IH-Ioniri  cl  to  it.  As  Hartmann  remarka 
{Enge  VerOind.  dts  A .  T.  mil  d.  X.  p.  281),  the  ckataam 
wa»a  mere  -servant  uhoM-  functions  resembled  thoBB 
of  our  sexton  or  church  officer  •(Kitto,  Ct/cUtpadia,  s. 
v. ;  see  also  Naandar,  PlaHtuiff  and  Traiimy  o/  ti0 
CArM/»r;n.rAi(rdl,BylBad'atiaa8la|iBii,l,MBq.).  Soa 
Synaoooi/k. 

8.  But,  whatever  view  may  he  taken  of  Acts  vl,  ft 

ap[iears  clear  that  the  Inter  church  '  (lico  { I'hil.  i;  1 
Tim.  iii)  developed  itaelf  from  the  office  dcxignatod  in 
Acts  vi,  and  may  bo  traced  back  to  it.  Tho  fha^ 
tions  of  the  deacon  were  primarily  secular,  but  soon  rose 
into  spiritual  importance.  Hence  the  "  moral  qunllfl- 
cations  described  in  1  Tim.  iii  as  nece^Miry  f  .r  tin'  <  tTi.  e 
of  deacon  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
bishop.  The  deacons,  however,  wan  not  required  to  bo 
'given  to  hospitality,' nor  to  be 'apt  to  taach.*  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  *  hold  the  mystery  of  the  fUth  in  a 
pure  conscience.'  They  were  not  to  gain  their  living 
by  disreputable  occupations  (jtt)  aiaxpoKtptti^).  On 
offering  themselves  for  their  work  they  were  to  be  sab* 
ject  to  a  strict  scrutiny  (1  Tim.  iii,  10),  and,  if  this  ended 
sati<(fiictorily,  were  to  enter  on  it.  It  does  not  appear 
ti  have  [  n'ce--,irily]  beIong»>d  to  the  office  of  a  deacon 
to  teach  publicly  in  the  church.  The  possession  of 
any  apecial  xafMOfta  (sfdritnal  endowment)  would  laid 
natorally  to  a  higher  work  and  office,  but  the  idea  that 
the  diamnate  was  l>nt  a  probation  through  which  a 
man  had  to  pa^s  Ifcfore  he  could  lie  an  elder  or  bishop 
was  foreign  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  the 
first  centuiy.  Whatever  oonntaaaaoa  it  may  receive 
from  the  common  patristic  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  ii!, 
18  (comp.  Estius  and  Hammond,  ad  loc.).  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  (im  all  the  liigher  nriii-r  of  ex|«>sitorH  have 
felt,  comp.  Wieainger  and  Kllicott,  ad  loc.)  that  when 
Paul  apeaka  of  the  loXoc  /^ad/ir'*^-,  or  *  good  dagrea,* 
which  is  gained  by  those  who  '  do  the  office  of  a  deacon 
Wfell,'  he  refers  to  the  honor  which  belongs  essentially 
to  the  lower  work,  not  to  that  wbirh  they  were  to  find 
in  piomotion  to  a  higher"  (Smith,  s.  v.).  On  the 
ottar  aUo,Dr.ThomaB  Scott  aaya  (Cbaiaisaf.  on  1  Tin. 
iii,  ft-13),  "The  deacons  were  primarily  appointed  to 
dispense  the  charity  of  the  Church,  and  to  manage  its 
secular  concerns.  Yet  they  preached  occasionally,  or 
taught  in  private,  or  wan  naden  in  tlie  public  assem- 
bUao,  Bad  paalan  aad  orangdiiti  won  dMMBS  ftvn 
TMb  lalaipnCstiBii  baa  baiM  conlBBtBd^ 
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yirt  It  teems  to  t>e  the  apostle's  meanin.^';  nri'l,  without 
alvwtiag  to  modern  habits  and  coatrovenies,  U  is  evi- 
dMt  that  the  doe  4itehugt  of  til*  primMTw  ofBoe  of 
^tanon  must  tend  to  qualify  men  for  the  ministrv." 

II.  In  the  Early  fost-ApotioHr  Church. — That  the 
dntlM  of  the  Mven  deaiconii  tv  iti-  nut  of  an  exclasively 
awahr  chanurtar  ia  daar  from  the  fact  that  both  Philip 
•Dd  Staphen  prawslMd,  and  that  «m  of  them  alM  tap- 
tized.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  the  IHth  Canon  of  ' 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  "TniUo,"  !>hould  de- 
fitttf  referring  to  Acts  vi,  that  the  seven  deacons  hud 
m  tifMml  fiuMtKMi  assigoad  them.  {Eottmeniiia  (a 
odelmted  OtMk  wrifenr  of  the  MBtny)  gIvM 
Us  testimony  to  the  same  effect  (/•»  Act.  A  p.  vi,  p. 
48S).  But  opposed  to  this  opinion  is  that  of  some  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.  Ipiatius,  a  mar- 
tyr-disdpla  of  St.  John,  and  bishop  of  Antioch  (f  116), 
itylet  them  «t  enee  "mlnlsteiri  of  tiio  luysteilea  of 

Christ;"  ajMing  that  they  arc  not  ministers  of  meats 
and  drinks,  \mt  of  the  ("hurcli  of  (mm!  (Iniint.  Ep.  ad 
Trail,  n.  2).  A^xn  he  says  (A)),  ad  Tratt.  D.  8), 
"  Study  to  do  all  things  in  divine  concord,  under  your 
bbhop  presiding  in  the  place  of  God,  uad  the  pfwbj* 
ters  in  the  place  of  the  ai>o'^to!ic  f^cTinto,  and  the  dea- 
cons most  door  to  me,  as  those  to  whom  is  conniiitteil 
the  ministry  of  Jeans  Christ."  TertullUn  (f  2:^(0 
daaiea  thorn  with  biahopi  and  pivafajtenai  guides  and 
iMdontoaelaH^.  He  asks  ^ortalL  Ite  e.  ii) : 
"Quum  ipsi  aiictore?«,  id  est,  ip«ii  DiaconI,  Preshyteri, 
et  Epifcopi  fuiiunt,  quomodo  I^iicus  intclligerc  pote- 
rit?  —  Cum  Duces  fugiunt  quis  de  gregario  numero 
toatinehit?"  Cjpriao,  Usbop  ot  Carthage,  A,D,  2N 
(whOo  refenfnK  nelr  ortftin  to  Acts  Ti),  stjlea  tiiem 
miiii-'ters  of  episcopacy  and  of  tlic  riiurrii  (Cypr.  Fp. 
66,  al.  3,  ad  Ii"ffal.) ;  at  the  same  time  he  B?sert«  that 
they  were  called  ad  altaru  miniiterium — to  the  mlnis- 

Sf'ot  t)io  altar.  Though  Joromo  in  ono  place  speaks 
diem  (A>.  tid  Eranff.  et  Cm.  Aef .  e.  48)  as  sarvants 
af  tables  and  widows,  3'et  a^in  ho  rnnks  them  among 
the  guides  of  the  people :  still  ho  distinguishes  them 
from  the  priests  of  the  second  order,  that  ia,  from  the 
pc«a^]rtan,b7th«tiaaof4S(mftH.  Andao^  flraqacatly, 
intheCoBiicM«,^iiaiHea  feflwytoaaidlswfaaFsnaw 
as  the  dl»tin^'ui»hini:  titles  of  presbyter  and  deacon. 
The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  expressly  forbids  the 
deaooQ  to  assume  any  one  ftanelioB  peoulhu'  to  the 
yriaatbood,  bj  declaring,  **I)laoams  non  ad  saeerfoti- 
■m,  icd  ad  rafntoleilnn  eoBSoentos."  (See  also  18th 

Can.  Con.  Nic.) 

His  ordinatron,  moreover,  differed  from  that  of  pres- 
byter both  in  its  form  and  in  the  powers  which  it  oon- 
tered.  For  iatiiiooriiaatimiornpMAjter,thepc«a> 
by  tors  who  ware  prcaent  wwa  iw|alnd  to  Join  In  tbo 
impoftition  of  iiands  with  the  bishop;  but  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  deacon  might  be  pcrfonned  by  the  bishop 
akiM,  baeaaaa,  an  tka  4ft  Canon  of  the  4th  Council  of 
Otethinp  dadana,  1m  was  ardafawd,  not  to  tba  pilost- 
hood,  bnt  to  the  faiferior  servloee  of  the  Cborcb.  Du- 
ties.— 1.  The  deacon's  more  ordinary  duty  was  to  as- 
sist the  bishop  and  {Mreshyter  in  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
taaij;  especially  was  he  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
vteiwUa  and  omanenU  appertaining  to  the  lioly  table, 
t.  In  the  administration  of  the  Eacharist,  that  it  was 
thi  (Ic  II  iin  s  iliify  to  hand  the  elements  to  the  people, 
is  evident  from  Justin  Martyr  (,Apol,  ii,  p.  152^  and 
from  Cyprian  (^em.  V,  *•  Do  Lapria'Ti  ]lot,haw«var, 
dkat  the  deaomi  had  any  antbority  or  power  to  eona^- 
crate  the  elements ;  for  the  15th  Can.  of  the  Council  9i 
Aries,  A.D.  312,  ftirbids  this.  And  the  18th  Can.  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  orders  tlie  deacons  not  even  to  adminis- 
ter  the  Bnoharist  to  pdests  baeaasa  of  thalr  fBMoriljr. 
S.  Descons  had  power  to  administer  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  (Tertull.  De  Bapt.  c.  17;  also  Hlemn.  Dial, 
emttr.  Ijurif.  c.  4,  p.  130).  The  Coum  il  .f  Klihorii, 
Can.  7",  plainly  acknowledges  this  right,  although  the 
author  of  the  Apo$t.  Conttitutioiu,  and  Epiphanius  also, 
wonld  aoaa  to  dsBj  it.  4..  Tba  oAm  of  tha 


was  not  to  preach  so  much  as  to  instruct  and  1 
the  catechumens.  Uis  part  was,  when  the  biabop  or 
presbytsr  did  not  praaeh,  to  read  a  homily  from  one 
of  the  fathers.  St.  Ambrose,  bbhop  of  Milan.  A.D. 
380,  says  expressly  that  deacons,  in  his  time,  did  not 
preach,  though  he  thinlis  that  they  were  all  originally 
ovanyslistfc  ss  wore  Philip  and  Stephen.  6.  It  was 
dM  waeaaii  kMhaaa  to  vaeahn  tha  oibikigi  af  tka 
people,  and,  liaving  presented  them  to  the  bishop  or 
presbyter,  to  give  expression  in  a  loud  roict  tn  the 
names  of  the  offerers  (see  Cypr.  Ep.  lo.  al.  I'l,  p.  37 
(iikran.CiMt.MiiHJ:.zviii,p.637>   «.  Deacons  wen 


to  giro  to  penitents  the  solemn  iaqNMlllDn  of  h  tnd«, 
which  was  the  of  reconciliation  (Cjrpr.  Ep.  l.t,  al. 
18,  ad  Etrr.).  7.  Deacons  had  power  to  suspend  the 
inferior  clergy ;  this,  however,  was  dona  only  whaa 
tha  bishop  and  presbyter  wava  abaavt,  and  the  caaa  uf^ 
gent  (Omstif.  A  po$t.  viii,  28).  8.  The  ordinary  duty 
of  deacons  with  regard  to  general  Councils  was  to  act 
as  scribes  and  disputants  according  as  they  were  di- 
rected by  tkalrUahops.  In  aosoa  instancas  thsy  voted 
as  prwxlaa  frf  Ushapa  who  obbM  nat  attand  h  pansai 

but  in  no  instance  do  we  find  thOB  WPtln;;  in  a  geneed 
Council  by  virtue  of  their  offloe.  But  in  prnvindal 
.synods  the  deacons  were  sometimes  allowed  to  give 
their  voloa,  as  well  as  the  pr^bytys,  in  their  own 
nana.      Tha  ApoMrffaol  ONutfMfons  qit  S7,  p.  875) 

inform  us  that  ono  of  the  subordinate  duties  of  the  dfi- 
con  was  to  provide  places  in  the  church  for  pcrsoni  as 
they  entered — to  rebulce  any  that  miglit  wliisper,  talk, 
laugh,  etc.  during  divine  servioa.  This  vaa  a  di^ 
which,  however,  usually  dafolvud  npeo  flbm  anbdaaoan. 
10.  Hut,  besides  the  alxive,  there  vren>  '■nmc  other  of- 
fices which  the  dcAcon  was  called  u|>on  to  till  alirt^. 
One  of  these  was  to  take  care  of  tlie  necessitous,  or- 
phana,  widows^  martyts  in  priaon,  and  all  tha  poor  and 
aide  who  had  any  dahn  npoB  tbo  piAlle  laauuiiaa  of 
the  Church.  It  was  also  his  especial  duty  to  notice  the 
spiritual,  as  well  as  the  bodily,  wants  of  the  people ; 
and  whaimrat  ho  detected  evils  which  he  could  not  by 
hto  •*>  fonar  and  anthnrilj  coia,  it  waa  Ua  daty  ta 
nfrr  dian  frrndraia  to  ttia  bbihop. 

In  general,  the  nunilier  of  flr  acons  varied  with  the 
wants  of  a  particular  church,  iiozomen  (vii,19,  p.100) 
ladmns  as  that  tha  Church  of  Borne,  aftar  tha  afaalrib 
aaodil,  nam  had  BMia  thatt  iOf«n  daaaoMi  itwM 
not  tin  the  dose  of  the  third  eeotury  that  deacfSBB  wen 

forbidden  to  marry.  The  Council  of  Ancvr!i,  X.D 
844,  in  its  lOth  Can.,  ordains  that  if  a  de.ncon  declared 
at  the  time  of  his  ordination  that  he  would  nuRT^ht 
should  not  be  deprived  of  his  function  if  1m  did  Mflf; 
but  that  if  he  married  withont  lia«lBg  «ada  aaeh  a 
declaration,  "  he  mu.ot  fall  into  the  rank  of  Idkt.** 

The  qwilijicaikrfu  required  in  deacons  liy  the  pria^ 
Itlva  Church  wore  the  same  that  wan  nqnired  in  bish- 
ops and  presbyters ;  and  the  characterlstiea  of  a  < 
con,  given  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Second  Epiado  la '~ 
thy,  were  the  rule  by  whii  h  a  cnndidatc  was  judged 
fit  for  such  an  olSce.  The  second  Council  of  Carthata, 
4th  Can.,  forbids  the  ordination  of  a  deacon  befen  tha 
age  of  twenty-five ;  and  both  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Justinian,  NopeB.  123,  c  14,  flxad 
his  age  to  the  same  period. 

The  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  881,  forbids  a  deacon 
to  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  preshytar,  and  the  llth  Cam. 
of  the  first  Council  of  Caithage  regolatea  the  number 
of  jodgm  at  oededastical  trials — three  bi^hop^  upon 
a  deacon,  six  upon  a  pn  -i  ^  ur,  and  twelve  uj^-m  a 
biahop.  This  would  mark  the  rank  of  each  of  the  pnr> 
tita.  Originally  tha  daaeoos  had  been  the  hdpets  af 
the  presiding  elder  of  a  given  district.  When  the  two 
names  of  the  latter  title  were  divided  and  the  fatdiop 
presided,  whether  m  pr-imus  inti-r  /fu  r,?,  or  with  a  more 
absolute  authority  over  many  elders,  the  deacons  a^ 
pear  to  have  been  dependent  directly  00  him  and  not 
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and  ean  of  Uw  bisliop''  QOmtt.  Apott.  ii,  41), 
wan  tempted  to  tn/t  Munmi.'n*  up  a^iUaft  tba  dkkus. 
H«w  <ht  BMBuwlIji  ef  hwt  iDtB  tbow  or€biie.Me.e. 

18;  Cone.  CurtJi.  iv,  c.  37,  enjuinin;;  ^;r<.;»ter  liuniility, 
and  hence  prob«bly  tbe  atroag  laugiuge  of  IgoiUiiu 
«  to  llw  nveraac*  das.to  tocM  (J^  Oil  TViofll «.  8 ; 

in.  bi  fha  Mcderm  Ckutdt  deaconi  arc  flmnd  ■■  a 

dutinct  order  of  the  clertcy. 

In  the  Bomim  Calioiic  Church  there  are  aabdeaoons 
u  well  as  deMOna,  both  in  ordera.  Tbe  mAdtaem's 
dotka  an  "  to  impara  the  altar-linen,  the  aaered  Tea- 
ada,  the  bread  and  wine  neeeeaary  for  tbe  boty  aacrt- 

ficc — 1<>  luiiii-tcr  watiT  to  the  priest  <ir  li'i-lioji  .'it  the 
washiD^  of  the  handa  at  mass — tu  read  the  opistle — to 
aariat  at  mass  in  tbe  capacity  of  a  witnesa,  and  aee 
that  tbe  pcieat  be  not  dlatarbed  by  any  one  during  ita 
celebration."  To  tbe  fieaeon  "it  belongs  oonstantly 
to  accompany  the-  bi>li(»i(,  to  attend  him  when  prcatli- 
ing,  to  aaaiat  liim  and  the  priest  also  during  tlic  cele- 
bration of  tba  holj  mjtteriea,  and  at  tbe  administr»- 
tion  of  the  aaoamenta,  and  to  read  the  Qoopel  at  the 
aacrifice  of  the  niaas."  ....  "To  the  deaeon  also,  aa 
the  agent  of  the  bishop,  it  belongs  to  Inquire  iind  as- 
certain who  within  hia  dioceM  lead  lives  of  piety  and 
adification,  and  wlw  do  not;  who  attend  tbe  haljaie- 
dfiee  of  tba  auaa  and  the  instmctions  of  thebr  paaton, 
and  who  do  not— that  thns  the  bishop,  made  acquaint- 
ed by  him  with  these  ni:itt(  rs,  may  be  enabled  to  ail- 
moniah  each  offender  privately,  or,  should  he  deem  it 
man  eaadadve  to  their  reformation,  to  reboke  and 
correct  them  publicly.  He  alao  calls  OTer  the  names 
of  catechumens,  and  presenta  to  the  bishops  those  who 
are  to  I'o  jirumotcd  to  orders.  In  the  absence  of  the 
biahop  and  priest,  be  ia  also  authorized  to  expound  the 
Goapal  to  the  people,  not,  bowoTer,  from  an  elarated 
place,  to  make  it  understood  that  this  is  not  one  of  his 
ordinary  functions"  (Comcil  of  Trent,  sess.  xxiii,  ch. 
ii).  There  arc  eigbtocn  cardimil-d-  urous  in  Koine,  wbu 
hare  tbe  charge  of  the  temporal  interests  and  the 
nwiBiWB  af  tiM  ekwdL  A  panoa,  to  be  consecrated 
deacon,  must  be  twenty-thna  ymn  id agit  (filmtui  tif 

Trent,  sess.  x.xiii,  c.  17). 

In  tbe  Chunk  ,J' F.nQland  and  in  the  Epif copal  com- 
noniona  in  Scotland  and  North  America,  a  dc«oon  re- 
caNaa  evdfnatlOQ  by  die  InpoaMflo  of  liaada  of  a  Uah- 
op;  in  consequonco  of  which  he  can  preach,  assist  in 
the  sacrament  of  tlio  Lonrs  Supper,  and,  generally, 
may  perform  any  sacred  oflici'  except  consecrating  the 
aleoienta  and  prononadng  absolution.  By  tbe  atatoto 
44  Geetga  in,  e.  4B,  ft  b  eoaetad  tfMt  no  pataon  ahall 
be  admitted  until  he  shall  have  attained  the  ape  of 
twenty-three  years  complete;  but  tliiH  act  is  declared 
not  to  affect  the  right  of  granting  facilities,  exorcised 
by  the  archbisbopa  of  Gantarboiy  and  Armagh  re- 
apectively,  ris.  to  admit  at  aariiar  agea ;  and  by  59 
George  III,  c.  60,  sec.  I,  tha  two  archbishops  of  the 
realm,  or  the  bishop  of  London,  or  any  bishop  author- 
bed  by  any  or  either  of  them,  may  ordain  as  deacons 
any  peisona  whcm  be  or  tboy  aball  deem  duly  qoalified, 
aapecially  liar  tbe  pnrpoee  of  efllektfaig  in  bb  Bi^ea* 
ty's  colonies  or  foreign  possn^-iions.  But  no  person 
80  ordained  can  afterwards  hold  any  living  or  oth- 
ar  benefice  in  the  United  Kingdom  without  the  pre- 
viooB  oonaaal  in  miting,  under  hand  and  aaal  of  the 
UaiMp  fhwboae  dfoeeaa  aoeb  beaalloe,  ale.  aball  be  lo- 
cally situated  ;  nor  without  like  consent  of  the  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  by  whose  consent  be  was  originally 
Ofdataadt  or  of  the  successor  of  such  archbishop  or  bish- 
op, in  case  of  bis  demise  or  translation ;  nor  without 
producing  a  testimony  of  his  good  bdiavior  daring  his 
residence  abroad  from  the  bishop  in  who«ie  diocese  ho 
baa  officiated,  or  (if  there  bp  not  any  such  bishop)  from 
the  governor  in  council  of  the  coiuny  wherein  he  may 
bave  resided,  or  fttm  tha  colonial  aeeretanr  of  itato 
<8ec2).  AktbaiiBMwh«ftlbalita^Br«ftba 


"where  provision  is  so  made,  to  search  for  the  siclt, 
poor,  and  Impotent  people  of  the  parish,  and  to  inti- 
mate tbrir  oatatea,  namea,  and  places  where  they  dwell, 

unto  the  curate"  (that  is,  to  tbe  rector  or  vicar  having 
the  cure  or  care  of  soub),  "that  by  his  exhortations 
they  may  be  relieved  with  tbe  alms  of  the  parishioners 
Off  atban"  (fiaMe  m  At  firm  ^  OrdmatUm).  This 
waa  tha  noM  asdent  ofltea  of  a  deacon,  and  this  rule 
was  made  in  England  before  the  establi'>hraent  uf  the 
poor-laws,  in  pursuance  of  which  that  care  ha»  now  de- 
TOlved  upon  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the 
poor,  which  last  office  waa  ^tedallj  created  for  that 
poipoae. 

In  tbe  MethoS^  Epuecpal  Church  the  deacons  con- 
stitute an  order  in  the  ministry.  Tbey  are  ordained 
by  the  bishop,  without  the  impoeitioo  cl  handa  of  tito 
elders.  According  to  the  ordination  aervice,  "it  apper- 
taineth  to  the  office  of  a  deacon  to  assist  the  elder  in 
divine  service.  Anil  Cijx'cially  when  he  ministcretb 
tbe  holy  communion,  to  help  him  in  tbe  distribution 
thereof^  and  to  read  and  ezpotud  the  Holy  Scripturea ; 
to  bostmct  the  yontli,  and,  in  tha  abaaana  of  the  elder, 
to  baptize.  And  furthermore,  it  b  Ua  oAsa  to  OMicb 
for  the  Mck,  poor,  and  impotent,  that  tbqr  naf  bo  ^ 

ited  and  relieved." 
In  the  Presbylmitm  OmrA  of  tiho  Untted  Stataa  tba 

"Form  of  Goyemment"  states  that  "the  Scriptnres 
clearly  point  out  deacons  as  distinct  officers  in  the 
Church,  whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  of  tbe  j^oor, 
and  to  distribute  among  them  the  coHectious  which 
may  be  raised  for  their  naa.  To  tbem  also  may  bo 
properly  committed  the  management  of  tbe  temporal 
affairs  of  the  Church"  (chap.  vi).  In  some  Preaby- 
t«ian  congregations,  and  in  the  Free  Clnircb,  thoro 
are  deacons  regularly  ordained  to  have  charge  of  the 
funds  of  tbe  Church.  In  otber  Presbyterian  obod^ 
es  tbe  office  ia  merged  in  that  of  ruling  elders. 

Im  German  Protectant  churches  tbe  assistant  nofnia- 
tiTs  are  generally  called  deacons.  If  there  bo  two  nii. 
sistanta,  tbe  first  of  them  ia  called  archdtacon.  In  the 
German  Reformed  Cboreb  in  the  United  States,  the 
Constitution,  cb.  iii,  art.  %  provides  aa  follows :  "  Tbe 
office  of  the  deacons  is  to  collect  the  alms  and  other 
contriluitions  which  are  designed  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  or  the  neoeaiitaea  of  the  congregation ;  to  distrib- 
ute tbe  alma  willingly  and  conscientiously;  and  to 
provide  for  tbe  support  of  the  ministry  of  tbe  Gospel." 
Bee  also  tbe  form  of  ordination  in  the  German  Reform- 
ed Church. 

Among  ConffregatiimaliiU,  tbe  deacons,  i>csidaa  at- 
tending to  tbe  temporal  concema  of  the  Cbtucb,  ambl 
tbe  minister  with  their  advice,  take  tba  bad  aft  pBaj» 

meetings  when  he  is  absent,  etc. 

LUeraturt . — IV^.'-idi-s  tbe  worki  nami-d  in  the  course 
of  tbia  article,  see  Neander,  Church  Uigtory  ^omyt 
trand.),  i,  184  sq. ;  Bingham,  Grig.  EceUt,  bk.  U,  ebap. 
XX ;  Siegel,  Chr.-idrcU.  Alterthumfr,  1,  498  sq. ;  Saw- 
yer, Orgitnic  ChrUtiamty,  chap,  xiii ;  Dexter,  On  Con- 
gregationalitm,  p.  134  sq. ;  Hooker,  Eccle,*.  I'lility,  bk.  v, 
§  78;  Howell,  The  Deacomkip  (Am.  liapi.  Pub.  8oc), 
PbiL184«,18mo;  Ponehard,  OomgnsaAmalimy  18M, 


part  ni. 

Deaconess  (»'/  c«iicovoc ;  <*ior»?ii<T<Ta,  diae(mit$a\ 
the  title  of  an  office  of  women  in  the  early  Church;  an 
office  aoppoaed  by  amne  to  bave  originated  under  the 
apoatfa%  by  ofbera  to  1m  of  later  origin. 

I.  DeaconfMf.t  in  the  Apostolical  Church. — The  title 
(usually  rendered  minister  or  "deacon")  is  found  in 
Rom.  xvi,  1,  associated  with  a  female  name  (Phcebe, 
oifffoy  ^MUOKoyX  and  thia  haa  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  tiboM  aacmed  In  tba  apoatolb  age,  aa  thora  na> 

doubtedlj'  did  a  little  later  (Pliny,  Ep.  ad  Traj.),  an 
order  of  women  bearing  tiiat  title,  and  exerri«ink',  in 
relation  to  their  own  sex,  fancti<  ns  which  were  aiiiiln- 
gona  to  thoae  of  the  deacons.  On  tbia  bjrpotbesia  it 
baa  baan  inftnod  tballba  voman  anrtbaad  la  ~ 
xd,  6k  If,  bakogad  to  aadi  aa 
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AMuALUifSeS).  ThainlM^vaiiMtoflMCMidaelof 
wnMi  in  1  Tin.  fiffU;  Titus  ii,  3,  hmvtt  in  like  niuui- 
ncr  ben  reltared  to  them  (Clirj'fKHttom,  Tbeophyljct, 

Hammond,  Wiesinger,  ad  Idc.).  Some  wriU-r^  i^. 
Rotbe;  ScbafT,  Apott.  Church,  §  I'Ab)  suppose  that  tlie 
"widows"  of  1  Tim.  V,  a  10,  were  deaconesses.  Hcr- 
Mf,  on  the  otbar  iMod,  holds  that  the  psmgss  in 
Tlnothj  euuMt  be  Biiplied  to  ''deMoneeses."  Dr. 
W.  L.  Alexander,  in  Kitto'i  Cycloptedia  («.  v.\  mtiin- 
tolnAllut  Kom.  xvi,l,  docs  not  show  that  Phcebc  held 
maj  «fldll  fdatiott  to  the  Church ;  for  all  that  ap- 
peuii  ike  Btj  bkfv  beea  ■impb'  the  dooriueper  or 
demer  of  tbe  place  of  worship.  Flnmptn  (in  Sodlb's 
Dictuynnrtf,  9.  v.,  (wvs  th.it  "  it  seems  hardly  doubtful 
that  writers  have  transferred  to  the  earliest  age  of  liie 
Church  the  organization  of  a  lat«r.  It  was  of  course 
safeiml  that  tbe  esanplo  raeofded  in  Lake  viii,  S,  8» 
■bonld  be  followed  by  othera,  ervn  wlwn  tho  Lord  was 
no  I  in^rt^r  with  his  dispiplcs.  The  new  life  which  per- 
vaded tho  whole  Christian  society  (Acts  ii,  44,  45 ;  iv, 
81,  82)  would  lead  women  as  well  as  men  to  devote 
tbeaualTes  to  labors  of  bra.  The  moag  faeiing  that 
the  tnte  Bptfanin,  or  serrtee  of  ChiMiaiis,  oonststed  fa 
'viaitiiin  the  f;itln-rlces  lunl  the  widow,'  would  make 
this  the  tipecial  duty  of  thonc  who  were  best  fitted  to 
undertake  it.  Tbe  social  relations  of  the  sexes  in  the 
dtka  of  the  ampin  (comp.  Grot,  m  AMi.XTi,  1)  woold 
laaka  It  Utting  that  the  agency  of  women  ahovld  be 
employoi  lar^jely  in  the  direct  personal  application  of 
Christian  trutli  (Titus  ii,  3,  4),  posaibly  in  tbe  prepara- 
tion of  female  catechumens.  Even  the  later  orgaai- 
latioa  implies  the  pre vkws  existence  of  the  germs  ftom 
whkh  It  was  derdoped.  It  may  b«  questioned,  how- 
ever, whether  tho  pasniK*"*  referred  to  iiiiply  ri  rccd;;- 
ni^ed  l-O'ly  tearing  a  distinct  name.  Tbe  'widows' 
of  1  Tiui.  V,  3-10,  were  daarij,  fur  ••  fha  rale  of 
var.  9  waa  acted  oa,  woomii  w1m»  nam  ao  langar  able 
to  disehaive  the  aetlre  dntlee  of  IHh,  and  waia  there- 
ffiro  maintained  by  tho  Churrb,  that  they  mi^ht  p»M 
their  remaining  days  in  '  prayers  night  and  day.' 
The  conditions  of  ver,  10  may,  however,  imply  that 
those  only  who  had  been  previoosly  active  in  minis- 
tering to  the  brefhien  were  entltlad  to  iodi  a  mainte- 
nance." See  also  Ludlow,  WmiaCa  IPM  ia  tte 
Church,  ch.  i  (Lond.  IWW). 

II.  Deaeoneues  ia  the  earty  Churck/^-Jtbrn  ApostoU. 
«al  Coostitatioos  diAtin^uish  "deaeooaasee"  ftom 
"wtdowi"  aad  **virgins  "  and  prescribe  their  dnties. 
A  firm  of  ordination  for  deaconc»!tet  is  also  given  (t)lc. 
Tiii,  c.  19,  20),  in  which  tbe  bishop  prays  aa  follows : 
'*  Etaraal  God,  Father  of  oor  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  Crea- 
tor  of  man  aaid  of  woman;  thoa  who  didst  fill  with 
thy  Spirit  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah,  and  Iluldah ; 
tliou  who  didst  vouchsafe  to  a  woman  the  birth  of  thy 
only-begotten  Son ;  thoa  who  didst^  in  tbe  Ubemaclo 
and  in  tbe  Temple,  plaea  ftiaale  keepers  of  thy  holy 
gatM->look  dowa  bow  alao  apon  this  thy  handmaid, 
and  bestow  on  her  the  Hoty  Qhost.  that  she  may  wor- 
thily {lerfirm  tho  work  conimitteil  to  her.  to  thy  hon- 
or, and  the  glory  of  Chriit"  (Chase,  ComtitutiolU  of  the 
AjyutUt,  p.  226  (N.  Y.  18-18). 

Ia  the  Eaetaia  Cborcb  the  notices  of  deaconesses  in 
the  first  three  eentnrles  are  few  and  !>light,  although 
Origen  (t  S'-")  ^p.^.iks  <if  tlic  iniiii-trv  nf  WOOMB lathe 
Church  as  t>uth  existing  and  necessary. 
Ia  tho  Western  Cbnidi  tha  aottces  aw  fldler  aad 
dear.  Fliaj  the  yonnger  (about  A.D.  104)  ap- 
I  to  refbr  to  deaconesses  in  his  lett4*r  to  Trajan,  in 
ting  of  tho  question  by  torture  of  "two  maids 
who  were  called  ministers"  (cx  duabus  ancUlis  qnSB 
minutra  dicebantur).  Tertullian  (220)  speaka  of 
them  aftaa,  aad  preearibes  their  qndificstkms  (aoc  Tvp- 
low).  In  fha  ftmrtfa  and  fifth  centuries  all  the  lea<l- 
ing  Eastern  fiithers  refer  to  deaconesses ;  e.  g.  Basil 
(t  ;i79\  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (f  896),  Chrysoatom  (f  407), 
Th-wlorct  (t"467),  Soromen  (dr.  439).  Thoodoret 
iHed.,.  aid,  iii,  14,  p.  m)  calla  Pablhk,  who  ttvad  at 


tfw  Ifanp  of  Julian,  AtaVovoc  —  deaconess,  Sozo- 
maa  (Iv,  14,  69)  speaks  of  a  certain  deacoaeea  irtw  had 
been  esdaded  Chnreh  MknuUp  beeaaM  «f  hating 

linikrn  Jier  vows. 

It  wn.s  a  rnio  that  the  de.aconesses  must  be  wifiiw. 
Tertulliiin  i  T.- /r«n,  i,  7 ;  dc  Virgm.  veUmd,  c.  9) 
says,  "The  discipline  of  tbe  Choxch  aad  apostolic 
usage  forbid  that  a  ny  widow  ha  aleded  anises  she  have 
tnarrlL'd  but  (me  husband."  Virgins,  it  is  true,  were 
»ouictimcs  admitted,  bat  this  was  the  exception.  Tbe 
widows  must  have  borne  children.  This  role  aroN 
from  tha  baliif  that  ao  pawoa  hot  a  mniher  can  ps^ 
sees  those  •jrmpathUaf  aftetkms  wlrfch  oof  hi  to  aa- 

'  imate  the  deaconess  in  her  duties.  The  early  Chiir'  h 
was  very  strict  in  enforcing  the  rule  which  jirohii  its 
the  election  of  any  to  be  dencunessea  who  had  been 

twice  aiarriad,  thoogh  lawful^  aad  aacceidfajj,  to 
two  hosbaada,  oaa  after  ttia  odier.  Taitalllaa  aajn^ 

"Tlio  afvostlo  requires  them  to  be  (umaimi)  the  wives 
of  one  man"  {ad  Uxortn,  iv,  7).  Others,  howerer, 
give  the  words  of  tbe  apostle  another  meaning.  They 
snppoee  hha  to  asdada  thoaa  widows  whe^  haviag  di* 
▼oraed  tiienMdYaa  ftom  tfieir  furmer  haabaada,  had 
married  again  (see  Suicer,  Thfsaurut,  i,  8M.  ^'tT).  It 
is  disputed  whether  they  were  ordained  by  the  impo> 
sidon  of  hands,  but  the  Apoatoliflal  Conctitotioas  (vil, 
19)  declare  that  such  was  the  easa^  and  the  IMi  aaaw 
of  Chalcedon  (sess.  xv)  forbids  tha  ovdiaathm  of  a 
deaconcs*  under  forty.  Still  they  were  not  consed^ 
ted  to  any  ministerial  faction ;  so  Tertullian,  Dt 
Praaeript,  41,  "  Let  no  woman  speak  in  the  Chnicl^ 
aor  teach,  nor  baptiae,  nor  offer"  (that  is,  administer 
the  Eucharist),  "  nor  arrogate  to  herself  any  maaly 
function,  h-st  two  slmuld  ehiim  the  lot  of  the  priest^ 
office."  Their  duties  were  to  take  care  of  tlie  silk 
aad  poor,  and  to  minister  to  aauijis  and  ooni 
pffaon,  to  whom  they  could  more  aasOj  gain 
tbaa  tlM  deacons ;  to  in.struct  catechumens,  and  to  a»> 
sist  at  the  baptism  of  women;  to  exercise  a  general 
oversi^it  over  tbe  female  members  of  tbe  Church,  and 
this  not  oalj  la  pnblie,  bat  ia  private,  making  occ*- 
siond  reports  to  the  bishops  and  presbyters.  How 
long  this  office  continued  is  uncertain.  It  was  not, 
liovvover,  (liisroiuiniii'd  everywhere  at  once.  I:  was 
first  abrogated  in  France  by  tbe  Council  of  Orange, 
A.D.4I1.  ItooatiBaadfaitheBoBiaaChnTClifBraoma 
time  after  this,  and  gradually  disappeared ;  bat  ia  the 
Greek  Church  it  did  not  become  extinct  till  tbe  twdfth 
century. 

III.  /•  lie  atodtra  Ciarei.— It  moat  erer  ba  regaid* 
ed  as  a  adatortaaa  to  tha  Bdbnaadoa  that  Hill  aadf 

office  was  not  re«itored.  "  Is  it  not  remarkable  th-tt 
the  office,  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  matronly 
character  of  the  female  sex,  should  l>e  wholly  excluded 
from  onrlistof  asdataataiatheCharchr'  (Bobia- 
son%  Cblnd;  ^  BBS.)  Ito  laatanthia  waa,  hawOTai; 

seriously  thought  of,  and  even  attempted,  in  the  Re- 
formed Church  at  an  early  period  of  tbe  Reformation, 
namely,  when  the  Netberland  "churches  nnder  the 
Croaa"  wars  fennded  throagh  the  ajaod  at  Weed  aad 
Emdeo,  16«8  aad  ISH.  Ila  reeturatbn  te  tha  B»> 
formed  Church  was  urged  on  the  svno.1  the  more  as 
it  alrea<ly  actually  existed  at  tho  time  among  the  Do- 
heinian  Brethren  and  the  strict  Anabaptists,  at 
in  the  large  ooagregationa.  Tha  *^dMt 
tbe  synod  Atm  tha  oongregatfoa  at  Waad' 
Classis  of  Wp-icl.  That  congregation  had( 
restore  it  —  h»d,  in  fact,  restored  it  in  its 
now  asked  the  indicatorea  for  approval.  The 
of  Weael,  before  which  the  matter  firrt  caaea,  < 
diat  dm  rastaratloa  of  tha  aOea  aa  faaagaiatod  hi  tta 

ron;^'rpg.ition  at  WpspI  ?hnll  5tfind  till  the  final  deci- 
sion is  had,  but  deferred  tinal  action  until  their  next 
meeting.  In  1580  the  same  claasis  decided  that  "if 
this  offiea,  wiUch  had  fallen  into  diaaae  aad  dea^  ia 
tha  Chaidi  «f  God,  ia  agafai  to  ba  laetowd,  thaa  ft 
ahaO  ha  aatddiriiad  ia  tha  MBw  ten,  aad  with  Aa 
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darteter  belonging  to  it,  m  dtMtibed  bj  tbe 

Paul,  namely,  widows,  and  not  mMiM  wom- 
tb,  •ball  be  cboften  for  that  purpose."  CUmIs  fa- 
vored the  TCOtoration  of  the  oiru-e,  and  referred  the 

matter  to  tiw  next  prorindal  •jnod,  that  by  iti  aiiF 
tborit7  II  mlgbt  alio  ba  raalored  ia  ether  loeaHHaa. 

Ai  L'lrJingly,  by  the  proper  course,  it  catiie  U'fore  the 
Ueneral  Synod  at  Middleborg  in  1681,  which  synod 
vnfbltliaatldj  daeided  against  it  "on  account  of  vari- 
ona  InoooTmiiMaa  which  migbt  ariae  out  of  it;  but 
tn  times  of  peitllenee,  and  other  atdmeMea,  when  any 
service  rciiuirLil  among  sick  wpmeii  wliiuh  would  he 
indelicate  to  deacons,  they  ou(,'ht  to  attend  to  thi.t 
thnn^  tfMir  wives,  or  others,  whose  services  it  may 
be  proper  toanfage"  (Mas  GObel,  C€$ekkkt€  det  chritt. 
Lebent  i»  din*  rXsMMoei^iUltscAeii  E».  Kircke,  1,  418, 
•11  V).  HiTc  this  intercstinfT  movenit-nt  mm  ius  to  have 
eadeil,  as  there  is  no  further  historical  trace  of  it. 

The  Puritana  In  ^^l^***  hi  ttie  sixteenth  century 
laeognieed  dcaconesaes,  aa  appears  bjr  the  following 
extract  from  the  "  Conclosions"  drawn  op  bj  Cart- 
wright  and  Travcrs,  and  given  l»y  Ncal,  Ilutory  of  ihf 
PuriUms,  vol.  i,  ch.  vi:  "Touching  deacons  of  both 
vis.  men  and  women,  the  Church  shall  bo  ad- 
what  is  required  by  the  apostle,  and  that 
they  are  not  to  choose  men  of  custom  or  coarse  for 
their  riches,  but  for  their  faith,  zeal,  and  integrity  ; 
and  that  tiw  Cborch  is  to  pray  in  the  mean  time  to  b« 
so  directed  that  thi^  flHqr  chooae  them  that  are  meet. 
Let  the  namaa  of  owaa  that  are  thus  chosen  be  pub- 
lished by  the  next  Lcvd's  day,  and  after  that  their 
duti>  -*  t'l  tlic  Cliunh,  and  the  Church's  iluty  ti>w;irds 
them ;  then  let  them  b^  received  into  their  office  with 
lha  general  prafMi  of  tha  wheto  Church." 

"The  advantages  resulting  to  a  Christian  commu- 
nity frt>m  such  an  order  arc  too  obvious  to  require  ex- 
position. It  has  been  a  serioun  niisfcrtiino  to  the 
Church  at  large  that  the  ofEce  has  been  allowed 
to  Atll  Into  ^naat  *Bd  the  wide-spread  institution 
at  the  preheat  da]r  In  the  churches  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  of  ladles'  district-visiting  societies,  Dor- 
cas societies,  etc.  satisfactorily  phii«!i  thi-  noic.nNity 
of  practicallj  auppljinj^  to  aonw  extent  at  least,  the 
want  of  tfak  pvtadnvo  «flc*»  Th«o  la  •  movement 
pniiti:  on  prr^ent  te  tbo  totrodnction  of  the  order 
of  (ieart>iK  «*e9  into  the  Church  of  England"  (Cham- 
Ijers,  Encyrlopadia,  s.  v.).  Its  pro'[)ects  of  success 
would  he  greater  Imt  fiir  the  monastic  tendencies  of 
the  aa^aHod  **olitailMwda*'  ofSMilaad  by  ^  Pbseyites, 
e.  g.  Miss  Sellon's.  This  suhjeot  has  been  lately  re- 
vived in  the  German  liefonned  Church  in  America. 
On  Christmas,  1><66,  Hon.  J.  Dixon  Roman,  of  Ilogers- 
towo,  Md.,  gave  to  the  congregation  of  that  city 
05000,  and  with  H  sent  a  propeaMoB  to  ttM  Oanabtory 
that,  according  to  his  wish,  "three  ladies  of  the  con- 
gregation shall  \ms  chosen  and  ordained  to  the  order  of 
deaconesses  in  this  congregation,  with  alj«olute  control 
of  the  income  of  said  fbnd,  for  the  ptirposea  and  duties 
aapraetiaed  fan  Am  early  days  of  tfrnChmtk.**  This, 
and  the  action  of  Le!>nrnn  Claysis,  which  in  18fi7  re- 
quests the  synod  "  to  talcc  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  restoring  the  apostolic  office  of  deaconesses," 
will  tiring  this  plahi  qoeation  baforo  the  iiighest  jadic- 
atory  «f  the  Chnreh. 

In  the  Komm  Cntholic  ChwA  there  are  various 
siiiterhofxl-*  answering  in  some  degree  to  the  ancient 
order  of  deaconesses,  but  without  ordination  ;  such  as 
the  Begnines,  the  Gray  Sistors,  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  etc  (see  Lodlow,  ITormms**  ITorfe  As 
At  Church,  ch.  UO- 

The  first  modem  reorganization  of  the  work  of  dea- 
conesses on  a  large  scale  was  begun  in  1835  by  i»astor 
Fliedoer,  of  Kaisenwerth,  Prussia.  An  infirmary  was 
ostabUahed,  to  bo  aerved  by  Christian  women,  namar- 
ried  or  widow?.  He  required  of  all  who  would  Income 
deaconesses  that  they  should  be  "  willing  to  lie  serv- 
aatt  of  (Sulftakae,  to  devote  their  time  and  fkcnltlea 


entirely  and  oxdosively  to  hhn,  and  not  to  look  lbr> 
ward  for  pecuniar}' cm  ohiTucnts  or  hom  rs  of  the  w  orld, 
nor  yet  to  merit  salvation  by  their  workn,  but  to  do 
the  work  of  charity  and  self-denial  out  of  gratitude  to 
bin  who  hath  ndoanad  their  aoali(  and  merited  their 
•aivatiOB.  Altor  iMr  probationary  period  they  en> 
gage  themselves  to  serve  at  lea5t  five  years.  But 
even  during  this  time  they  arc  allowed  to  leave  if 
nearer  personal  or  family  duties  should  oMko  them 
wishforacliaageofaituation."  Many  women  obey- 
ed Iho  call,  the  Infirmary  grew  rapidly  Into  Impor- 
tance, and  auxiliary  Societies  were  fornud  tlirou^'hout 
Prussia.  The  institution  spread  into  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  there  are  now  orphan-houses  and  hospU 
tals  under  its  charge  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  Frankfort, 
Worms,  Cologne,  Elberftld,  London,  and  other  placea. 
In  1866  the  institution  had  139  stations;  there  were 
491  sisters,  viz.  811  <leaconesses,  and  180  probationers. 
The  mother  institution  has  (1)  a  seminary  to  train 
young  females  as  teachers  for  infant  and  otlier  schools ; 
(2)  an  orphan  asylum ;  (3)  a  training-school  of  nnrsee, 
and  for  vifiiti>r«  to  pri^on-t,  etc.  Th«'  wliolc  expense  is 
borne  by  volunUiry  subscriptions.  A  branch  was  es- 
tablished at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1849  by  pastor  lUadmr 
in  person.  Mrs.  Fry,  after  a  visit  to  Kaisersweith, 
established  in  Bishopspate,  London,  an  "Institation 
for  Niirsint:  Si-t<  rt-,"  whicli  still  exists.  A  deaoon- 
eases'  institute  was  or^'aui/>  d  at  Paris  In  1861,  and 
others  followed  In  Franr><  and  Switzerland  (see  Lud- 
low's article  in  the  Hdinburgh  Beview,  1848,  p.  228). 
For  other  institutions  in  England,  and  for  information 
on  ttif  t;i  iipral  subject,  jee  llowson,  Drarowts^t,  or  the 
official  Hflp  of  Women  in  parochial  Work  (Lond.  1862), 
and  especially  Lodlow,  Wbman'M  Work  in  the  Church. 
See  also  Bingham,  Orig.  EecU$.  bk.  11,  ch.  xxii;  Sio- 
gel,  Handlmch  der  chritt.  AlterthSmer,  i,  491  sq. ;  Au- 
gust!, lltindfi.  il'T  rfiri<l!.  A  rrhfroloffit,  vols,  i  nnd  iii ; 
Ferraris,  I'rompta  liibliothfca,  iii,  172;  Coleman,  An- 
cient Chrittianitjf,  ch.  xxv ;  Neander,  Ch.  Iliil,  i,  155 ; 
ii,  168  (Terry's  transl.);  Schaflf,  ApottoHe  llittory,  § 
185;  ibid.,  niittory  of  the  Chriitian  Church,  ii,  $  62; 
Mrrcertburn  p^  lew,  3dv,190;  Awt,  Quart,  Gk,  Atitw^ 
July,  18C2,  art.  iii. 

Dead  (properly  some  form  of  PI'S,  cn'/Ticiu).  See 
BrRtait.  Whan  a  Hebrew  died  in  any  house  or  tent, 
all  the  persona  and  furniture  in  it  contracted  a  pollu- 
tioB  which  continued  seven  days  (Num.  xix,  14-16). 
All  who  touched  tin"  body  of  one  who  died,  or  w^as 
killed  in  the  open  fields ;  all  who  touched  men's  bones, 
or  a  grave,  were  unclean  seven  days.  To  cleanse  this 
pollution,  they  took  the  aahoa  of  tha  nd  heifin,  sacri- 
ficed by  the  high-])rie8t  on  the  day  of  oolemn  ezpia- 

li<in  (Xuni.  xix,  1  2J);  on  these  they  jyourcd  water  lu 
a  vessel,  and  a  person  who  was  clean  dippe<l  a  bunt  h 
of  hyssop  in  the  water,  and  aprinUad  with  it  the  fur- 
niture, the  chamber,  and  the  persons,  on  tha  third  day 
and  on  the  seventh  day.  It  was  re-juircd  that  the  pol- 
luted person  should  previoinly  li:itiu'  liia  whole  lK>dy, 
and  wash  his  clothes,  after  which  he  was  clean.  Since 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  Jews  have  c<'a*<  1 
generally  to  consider  themselves  as  polluted  by  a  dead 
body.  See  Corpse.  On  the  play  upon  the  two  Bonaas 
of  the  word  in  its  literal  and  (Spiritual  application  in 
Matt.  V,  22,  see  the  Diutrtalio  of  Schicht  (Altd.  1770). 
See  Drath. 

The  word  rendered  "dead"  in  Job  xxvi,  6}  Pw. 
Uxxviil,  10;  Prov.  U,  18;  Ix,  18;  xxi,  16;  liB.  Jdv, 
9;  xxvt,  14, 19,  la  Q^tt^7,  rephaUn' ;  deilvod  tmta. 
XE"  ;  having,  according  to  rie^mius,  the  sense  of  ti- 
lent,  but,  according  to  Fur^it,  meaning  dori;  in  either 
rate  denoting  the  thadej,  mcmes,  or  dlaambodhd  spbte 
of  the  under  world.    See  Sukol. 
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d6Xaaaa  i|  vncp6,  Panran.  t,  7, 3 ;  Galen.  Simpl.  Med. 
iy,  20),  a  name  applied  since  the  second  century  to  the 
Atphaitic  Lake  (rj  'Atr^oArtrif  ^*f*ynf  "  Josepbos,  Di- 
odorus  Sicolus,  and  Ptolemj,  v,  IG,  3,  call  it ;  or  sim- 
ply 1/  'Aff^oArlnc,  War,  iv, «,  2 ;  more  distinctly  Xifivtf 
da^aXrotp^poi,  Ant.  xvii,  6,  5;  Pliny's  Atphaltilu  la- 
cus,  or  simply  Atphaltites),  from  it«  8upi>osed  noxious 
properties.  In  the  Bible  it  ia  called  dte  Halt  Sea 
("^sn  n^,  Gen.  xir,  8 ;  Num.  xxxiv,  12,  etc.). 
Sea  of  the  Plain,  or  Arabah  (HSnyn  D^,  Dcut.  iii,  17 ; 
It,  49,  etc.),  or  tAe  Front  (Eastern)  Sea  0?1"37gn  C'H, 
Ezek.  xlvii,  18 ;  comp.  ver.  6 ;  Joel  il,  20 ;  Zech.  xiv, 
8).  By  the  Arabs  it  is  termed  Bahr  Lut, "  the  Sea  of 
Lot"  (Abalfcda,  Tab.  Syr.  p.  15G).  It  is  the  remark- 
able lake  or  internal  sea  formed  by  the  filling  up  of  the 
old  basin  of  tho  Vale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  xiv,  3),  on  the 
south-east  border  of  Palestine  (Num.  xxxiv,  8,  12; 
Deut.  iii,  17 ;  comp.  Josh,  xii,  3),  especially  in  tho  same 
quarter  of  the  tritw  of  Judah  (Josh,  xt,  %  5)  into  which 
the  Jordan  empties  (Josh,  iii,  16),  800  stadia  from  Jeru- 
salem (Joseph.  A  rU.  xv,  G,  2),  Josephus  (  War,  iv,  8, 4) 
gives  its  length  as  580  stadia,  or  10  to  11  miles ;  ita 
breadth  as  150  stadia,  or  2  to  8  miles ;  and  ita  circum- 
ference as  6  days'  journey  (see  Setxeen  in  Zach's  Mo- 
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naU.  Corrfjp.  xviii,  440 ;  the  estimate*  of  Pliny  v,  15, 
and  Diod.  Sic.  xix,  98,  are  erroneous).  It  is  long  and 
necked  or  sickle-form  at  the  southern  end,  with  a  pe- 
nlnsuU  at  the  eastern  side.  See  Bat.  The  east  and 
west  shores  are  steep  with  naked  limestone  [see  Es. 
oEDi],  but  the  southern  shore  ends  in  a  marsh.  On 
the  south-west  is  a  range  of  salt  hilla,  and  on  the  south- 
east a  considerable  plain.  Sec  Salt,  Vallet  op. 
The  water,  which  lies  far  below  the  level  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, is  clear,  but  uncommonly  salt  and  bitter, 
and  of  groat  density  (Joseph.  War,  iv,  8, 4 ;  Jul.  Afric. 
in  Canisti  Lection.  Attiiq.  ii,  1 ;  Pliny,  v,  15).  It  con- 
taina  no  living  creature,  neither  fish,  sheila,  nor  set- 
plants,  and  when  fishes  from  the  Jordan  get  into  it 
they  die  and  float  upon  the  surface  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  48; 
xix,  98 ;  Jerome  on  Euk.  xlvii,  9 ;  Cotovic.  Itin.  p.  312). 
Tho  shore  is  covered  with  a  dark  offensive  mud,  upon 
which  a  strong  saline  incruatation  forms,  and  is  occa- 
sionally interspersed  with  Inmpe  of  bitumen,  broken 
off  fhjm  the  cUA  or  disgorged  from  the  bottom  (Burck- 
hardt,  ii,  664).  A  pretty  thick  fog  has  l)ecn  observed, 
especially  in  the  morning,  by  travellers  (Shaw,  p.  297; 
Volney,  i,  240),  as  enveloping  the  lake  (comp.  Wisd. 
X,  7 ;  Philo,  Opj).  xxi,  143)  ;  but,  situated  aa  it  is  in  a 
deep  caldron-like  spftt,  the  air  is  usually  excessively 
Bultn',  and  so  filled  with  saline  effluvia  as  to  banish 
vegetation  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  21) ;  and  althongb  it  is  not 
so  detrimental  to  animal  life  (Tacit.  Hist,  v,  6)  as  has 
sometimes  been  represented  (Mnundrell,  p.  116),  a  sol- 
emn stillness  reigns  around,  unbroken  by  wind,  wave, 
or  animated  cry.  The  marks  of  volcanic  agency  art 
strewn  about  (Felsecker,  Palatt.  ii,  353),  which,  with 
the  warm  springs  on  the  shore  [see  Callirriicik],  the 
aaphaltic  vapors  and  floating  subA-tances  (Stralw  xvi, 
7G4),  give  evidence  of  the  plutonic  cotastropbo  (comp. 
Gen.  xiv,  10)  which  covered  the  guilty  cities  of  this 
plain  (Gen.  xix) ;  and  it  ia  popularly  believed  that 
these  ruins  may  still  lie  diwemed  beneath  its  waters 
(Joseph.  War,  iv,  8, 4),  though  now  sunk  below  their 
fonner  level  (Hcland,  Palrst.  p.  254  sq.).  8e«  Sid- 
'  DIM.  It  was  anciently  believed  that  the  immeo^ 
volume  of  water  poured  in  by  the  Jordan  found  an 
outlet  by  subterranean  canals  into  the  Mediterranean 
(Diod.  Sic.  xix,  98) ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  this 
ia  impossible,  and  that  evaporation  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  maintenance  of  the  usual  height  in  tiie 
lake  (Bachiene,  I,  i,  121).  See  generally  Fabri,  Eva- 
ffat.  ii,  155  sq. ;  Oodmann,  Samml.  iii,  125 ;  Hamelsveld. 
i,  447  ;  BUsching,  Erdbttthr.  V,  i,  322  sq. ;  Wahner,  Dt 
Mart  Anjihall.  (Helmut.  1712);  Michaelia  in  his  Com- 
meni.  1758-62  uWk.  (Brem.  1774),  p.  61  sq. ;  3fannert, 
Geogr.  VI,  i,  3y2;  Rittcr,  Erdkunde,  xvi,  331  »q.; 
Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  41 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Bo"k,  it, 
449 ;  Kelly's  Syria,  p.  393 ;  J.  Kempc,  De  indole  Jfarit 
Aforfui  (Holm.  1761). — Winer,  U,  78.    See  Ska. 

DEAD,  Baftism  of  the.  See  Battissi,  vol.  I,  p> 
652,  col.  2. 

DEAD,  Burial  of  the.  See  Bcbial;  Fcxxrau 
DEAD,  Praters  for  the,  a  custom  that  arose  in 
the  Church  at  an  early  period.  Tertullian  (2*5')  n- 
marks  {fk  Corona  MiKt.  ch.  iii)  that  it  is  the  practice 
for  a  widow  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  deceased  hn». 
band.  He  also  speaks  (De  Monogam.  c.  x)  of  "oM«- 
tioiu"  made  for  the  dead  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
mnrtyrdoro.  Origcn  (t  264)  speaks  of  Chrisdans 
"making  mention  of  saints  in  their  prayers"  0'*>- 
in  Rom.  xii).  Amobius  (cir.  300)  says  that  Christiana 
pray  for  pardon  and  peace  on  l)ehnlf  of  the  living  and 
the  dead  {adr.  Genten,  iv).  Cyril  of  Jeru.«ialem  eve* 
declare?  il  to  lie  a  consideraWe  advantage  for  the  soala 
of  the  dead  to  lie  prayed  for  {Cat.  MyKag.  6>.  The 
same  custom  is  found  in  many  of  the  ancient  liturpi*«, 
Chrj-sostom  (t  407)  says  of  the  wicked  dead,  "  the-r 
arc  to  be  succored  with  prayers,  supplications,  aim*, 
and  nidations."  While  this  was  the  common  prac- 
tice, it  had  no  reference  to  the  notion  of  »  purgatory. 
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Wtaj  of  Am  flitlwn  nguM  mtA  pnjen  u  little 

more  than  a  thankiigiving,  a  commcndution  of  aools 
of  the  deceased  to  the  mercy  of  (iinl,  and  a  commem- 
uration  of  thoir  spiritual  e\i  i  IK  iu  ies.  Still  there  is 
DO  doubt  that  not  a  few  of  tiw  fatben  believad  tiut 
IIm  tools  <rf  dopaitad  btUBvan  ynn  not  takw  at 
Ottoo  to  heaven,  but  were  in  some  separate  place — 
Hade.1  or  Paradise — out  of  which  the  fervent  jirayera 
uf  survivors  might  help  to  remove  them.  80  that 
tlie  idea  of  porgitory  ^nutg  out  of  ciwh  vwwa  in 
BO  long  tpoM  of  tlmo.  "SvmtMm,  It  to  Mt  tmo, 
(w  Itnntiuil-ts  aascrt,  that  prayers  for  the  dead  necea- 
i^arily  imply  a  belief  in  purgatory.  Almost  all  the 
Engliiih  writers  on  purgatory  refute  this ;  e.  g.  Bur- 
n«t,  <M  88  ArUeiei,  art.  xxii;'  Staiiqgfleet,  De/emet  qf 
iAmi,  11.648;  Jeremy  Taylor,  Dimuidm  from  Popery; 

Collier,  Kcrh  f.  Ifisl.  of  (iixif  lint  lin.  v,  ".'.XH  ^(j. 

In  the  Church  of  England  burial  service  of  1549, 
under  Edward  VI,  mm  fmyor  was,  "We  commend 
ialotlgr  liaiida«faiwqr,nootBoidfU  Father,  tJie  soul ' 
of  thia  our  bnClier  departed  .  .  .  that  when  the  jud^- 
tnent  shall  rome,  which  thou  hast  comniittcd  t>>  thy 
well-beloved  Son,  Iwth  this  our  brother  and  we  may 
be  found  acceptable  in  thy  aight,  and  receive  thy 
MeiBtng."  "Almighty  God,  we  give  thee  hearty 
thanks  for  this  thy  aervant,  whom  tliou  hfti«t  delivered 
from  the  miseries  of  this  wicked  «orM.  fruiu  the  U-dy 
of  death  and  all  temptation ;  and,  as  we  trust,  bast 
brought  hii  ioalf  wUoh  ha  eaauBlttod  illio  thjr  holy 
hands,  into  sore  consolation  and  rest:  Grant,  we  be- 
aeech  thee,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  his  soul  and 
all  the  fvuuls  of  thy  elect,  departed  nut  of  this  life,  may 
with  us,  and  we  with  tliam,  fully  receive  thy  ptom- 
boO|  and  bo  mado  perfcct  altogether,  through  the  glo- 
rious resurrection  of  thy  Son  Jesus  (.'hri.st  our  Lord." 
And  the  next  prayer  was,  "O  Lord,  with  whom  do 
live  the  iipirit'«  of  them  that  be  dead,  and  in  whom 
the  souls  of  them  that  be  elected,  after  they  bo  deliv- 
ondftwD  thebwdoB  ofthe  flflfeh,befB  Jejrand  Mlel- 
ty,  grant  unto  this  thy  servant  that  the  sinn  which 
he  committed  in  this  world  I>e  not  iniputetl  unto  liiin, 
but  that  he,  escaping  the  giite.*  of  hell,  and  pains  of 
eternal  darluiesa,  may  ever  (Iwell  in  the  region  of 
Ughl,  with  Abnliam,  laooe,  and  Jacob,  in  tho  plaeo 
where  there  i-*  no  wcepinf;,  sorrow,  nor  heaviness} 
and  when  tluil  dreadful  <lay  of  tho  penoral  resurrec- 
tion shall  come,  make  him  to  rii^e  alho  with  tho  just 
and  righteoos,  and  receive  this  body  again  to  glor>-, 
HMD  made  pare  and  Incorruptible."  Tho  prayer  was 
altimati  !y  rti;iiiu'eil  into  the  thankesrivinK  form  in 
which  it  ni/w  appears  in  the  Prayer-lKXik :  "After  the 
offertory  in  the  Eucharist  is  said,  and  the  oblations  of 
bread  and  wine,  with  the  alms  for  the  poor,  are  placed 
ttpon  tfM  table,  tho  minister  addresoeo  this  exhortation 
to  the  people :  '  I^t  uh  pray  for  the  whole  ^t.-ite  of 
Christ's  Church  militant  here  in  earth.'  The  latter 
part  of  this  sentence  is  wanting  in  Edn  anl'i^  fir^it  liook. 
The  words  *  militant  hero  in  earttt,'  which  were  de- 
slgned  expressly  to  oxelodc  prayer  for  tho  dead,  were 
inserted  in  the  second  book,  in  whi-  h  th:if  pnrt  of  this 
prayer,  which  contained  inU  rce-vKion  for  tho  dead,  was 
expunged.  It  was  the  intention  <tf  tiM  dtvines  who 
made  this  alteration  to  denote  tbat^mjan  an  not  to 
bo  offined  up  for  tiM  dead,  wlwse  opbrttnal  welfore  b 
already  accomplished ;  hut  for  tho*e  only  who  arc  yet 
'fighting  the  gwid  fight  of  faith,'  and  are  consequent- 
ly in  a  capacity  of  needing  our  prayers"  (Shepherd, 
cited  by  Hool^  CktrA  JHeiamarj/,  i.  ▼.).  Pntertanto 
reject  prayers  for  tlio  dead  ao  hating  no  grooad  either 
in  Scripture  or  reaion.  liintrh.un,  Or'r;.  Krcte*.  bk.  xv, 
cfa.  iii,  §  15;  Hidtile,  C/triffinn  AutujuilifSy  p.  277  sq. ; 
Coleman,  Ancient  Vhritiianity,  eh.  xxv;  Browne,  th^ 
89  ArUekt^  art.  zxU;  Palmer,  Orig,  Zifoiyiea^  ch.  iv,  | 
10;  rka(.MiMia.jrrMieii,186e,a,HM. 

Deaf  (ISi^n,  elfraol'f  cM^cSf ,  both,  especially  the 
loltar,  liDplyiiic  dambiiooi  aho^ 


protedtoof  aepecial  sUtute  to  the  deaf  mute:  "TImm 

•halt  not  curse  the  deaf'  (Lev.  xix,  14).  This  enacV 
ment  not  only  absolutely  prohibited  tho  reviling  of 
th«  se  unfortunttt«v«,  but  might  also  1)«  under(>too<l  tigu- 
ratively,  as  if  Mo«es  recommended  that  liiudneas  and 
instruction  should  be  sliown  to  them  (Isa.  xxlx,  18, 
85;  Matt,  xi,  5;  Mark  vii,  32).    Sec  Dumb. 

Deal,  •  word  often  empUiyed  by  ou  tnnilaton  ia 
the  oonse  of  paH,  widi  ftaetioiial  nnnherB  O'toatk 

deal,"  Ex'>d.  xxix,  4",  etc  ;  like  "a  great  deal"),  bot 
havbig  no  special  e<|uivaient  in  tlie  original.  8oo 
NiniBBB. 

Dealtry,  TViT.T.iAM,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  was  liom  ia 

Yorluhire  in  1775,  educated  in  Catharine  Uall  tad 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  second 
wrangler  in  1786  and  fellow  in  He  afterwards 

became  prolteeoor  of  mothemotics  in  tho  Eost  In<Ua 

Colle>;e,  rector  of  Clapham  in  lf*lf<.  i  li  iiin  llDr  nnd 
prebendary  of  Winche^ter  in  1K30,  and  tinally  arch- 
deacon  of  Suney  in  1845.  He  died  in  IMK.  His 
]>rincipal  publications  are,il  Dimmnt  m  tkt  But;/  and 
Poliry  of  proimgvtiiig  ChriMomty  (Lond.  1R18,  «vo); 
iSirnTi'w  (Lonil.  182H,  Mvo) :  OhU;/:tt',,:HS  nf  thr  ri<itl<'nal 
Church  (I^nd.  1838, 8vu);  The  FuuHdutKm  of  the  Fmth 
(Lond.  1818, 8vo).—DarliBg,  Cgdap.  BMagrt^ktea,  1, 
882. 

Dean  {decanut,  from  rtra,  Un),  an  ecclesiastical 
title  which  has  had  several  applications.  (1.)  The  old« 
est  000  of  it  was  to  designate  an  ofltoer  ia  tho  aadoat 
monastorico,  in  which  every  ten  monks  were  sat^eet 
to  one  called  the  deeOMMf  or  d(  :m.  frrtii  hi*  presiding 
over  ten ;  and  every  hundred  had  another  officer  called 
cenlenorHu,  from  liis  pNsidfalg  over  OM  kvadred.  The 
business  of  the  doaa  WM  to  oataet  oreiy  man's  dai^ 
task,  and  to  bring  it  to  tho  aconeaiiif,  or  steward  of 
the  house,  who  himself  gave  a  monthly  ac(  o\iiit  totllB 
father  of  all.  The  word  dean  is  occasioually  u»ed  in 
early  writers  for  arch  presbyter.  (2.)  In  tlie  Church 
of  Euglaud  there  aio  two  sort*  of  deans :  Is^  tlie  dsoa 
of  a  cathedrttl,  wlio  b  SB  ocderfsstieal  magistrate,  next 
in  degree  to  tJie  bi*hop.  He  i>  chief  of  the  chapter, 
and  is  called  a  dean  (lUrfinus)  tn'oause  be  formerly 
presided  over  ten  prebendaries  or  canons.  He  is  by 
law  a  sole  corporation— thst  is,  he  reproioats  a  wlMdo 
succession,  and  is  capable  of  tsicing  sn  estate  as  dean 
and  conveying  it  to  hi."  sm  1 1 ---(ir.-.  'lA.  l  uriil  iLung, 
w  hose  office  is  of  ancient  date  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, long  prior  to  tho  Reformation,  and  which  many 
of  the  bish^  are  now  reviving.  Their  chief  duty  is 
to  visit  a  certain  number  of  parishes,  and  to  report 
their  condition  to  the  bishop.  Tlicre  htv  two  im  .nis 
of  creating  deans,  because  there  are  two  foundations 
of  cathedral  churches  in  I'-ngiand,  tlie  old  and  the  new. 
Those  of  the  old  foundation  are  appointed  to  their  dig- 
nity  much  like  bishops,  the  king  first  issuing  his  cwn^rf 
<f  flirt  to  the  chapter,  the  chajiter  then  (■hi  o>in^',  nnd 
the  bishop  confirming  and  giving  his  mandate  to  in- 
stal  tbem.  (8.)  The  word  dean  is  also  applied  in  Eng- 
land  to  the  chief  officers  of  certain  peculUr  churches 
or  chapels,  as  the  dean  of  the  king's  chapel,  the  desn 
of  the  arches,  the  dean  of  St.  George's  Chaf>el  at  Wind* 
sor,  and  the  dean  of  Bocking,  in  Essex.  (4.)  The  daem 
and  chapUr  constitnte  the  governing  body  of  a  cathe- 
diaL  A  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  with  a  certain 
number  of  canons  or  prebendaries,  beads  of  the  church 
— capita  icclfflr.  Tlicy  arc  the  council  of  the  bishop, 
to  assist  him  with  their  advice  in  affairs  of  religion  as 
woU  as  In  tlio  temporal  concerns  of  hb  sse.  Whoa 
the  rest  of  the  clergy  were  settled  in  the  several  pot^ 
i.«hes  of  each  diocese,  these  were  reserved  for  the  celo- 
I  ration  of  divine  service  in  the  bishop's  own  cathe- 
dral ;  and  the  chief  of  them,  who  prmided  over  the 
rest,  obtsiBod  the  name  of  dboMNw,  ordoaB,l)olngpro1»> 
ably  at  first  appointed  to  superintend  ton  canons  or 
prebendaries.  Tiie  dean  and  chapter  on  tlie  nominal 
sbdMSofahMwp.  (A.)Tlio4leaBof«eolkgoltea]t7 
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is  its  presiding  officer. — Sieg.  l,  HumJhurh  <I.  rJti-vll.  Af- 
Urihumer,  i,  485 ;  Hook,  Church  JActumary,  ».  v.  See 

BBAN  or  tam  ChamauoM,  Sum  Cabmhaia 

PEAN  OF  THE  Chapel  Rotal  (Scotland),  an 
ofKce  held  by  three  cler>;ymen  of  the  Establiahed 
Church,  to  which  they  are  ntipoititcd  liy  the  (  niwn. 
The  datiea  an  Domiaal,  being  limited  to  an  occaiional 
Mffinon  teftra  har  majwty  wImb  in  SooUaad,  aad  it- 
tendance  at  the  election  of  the  representative  peers. 
Recent  appointnients,  liowcvcr,  have  been  conferred  in 
connection  with  vh-un  in  the  1' Diversity  of  Edinburgh 
wbkb  •»  not  otherwiM  endowed.  The  title  of  dean 
it  Mmewlial  ool  «f  plM*  In  Am  Cbnrch  of  Seoduid, 
where  the  nile  of  Prcsln-terian  |>arity  is  establiahed. 
It  is  a  remnant  of  Episcopacy,  which  the  Church  courts 
have  never  had  occasion  to  challen^^e,  us  the  deann  <lo 
not  Ht  or  act  in  that  capacity,  andjwve  scarcely  any 
•odeiiaaliaal  dnkiea  to  ' 
fodia,  8.  V. 

Dearth  (usoally  39^,  kmger;  famine;  as 
both  are  elsewhere  rendered;  but  In  Jar.  xiv,I,  r^sa, 
ftalf/so'relA,  rutraiiU,  sc.  of  rain,  droayht,  as  in  Jer. 
ZTii,^a8C8Ki^ofpi«vialoiia.  Although  Paleatine 
Is  a  VC17  froHAil  land,  7«t  •  ftmrfna  aatnrally  fbUowed 
a  lack  of  crops,  especially  when  the  nun  failed  (1 
Kings  xvii;  Joscphus,  Ant.  xv,  9,  1),  or  the  country 
was  visited,  among  the  not  infrequent  land-plagues 
(2  Sam.  xziv,  13;  z»i^  19;  £xek.  xxzTt,  29; 
Jar.  xiv,  IS,  15),  with  twama  of  locurta  (q.  r.) ;  and 
we  read  of  dearths  in  the  hirtorical  narratives  not  only 
in  the  patriarchul  jicrind  (<icn.  xii,  10 ;  xlvii,  4,  13), 
and  the  era  of  the  judges  (Ruth  i,  1),  when  the  soil 
was  not  regularly  Carmed,  b«t  also  in  tha  time  of  the 
kings  (2  Sam.  zzi,  1;  1  Kings  xriil,  2;  i  Kings  iv, 
88 ;  Jer.  xiv,  1),  and,  indeed,  the  destitution  Sdmetimos 
continued  more  tbim  one  yojir  together  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
1),  In  such  coses  the  inhabitants  availed  themselves 
of  supplies  from  tho  neighltoring  Egj  pt  (Gen.  xii, 
10;  xtii,  1  sq. ;  xliii,  1  m].  ;  Josephux,  Ant.  xv,  9,  2 ; 
XX,  2,  6;  5,  J),  altlKiii^h  this  region  likewise  suffered 
In  like  manner  wlieuever  the  Nile  failed  to  reach  its 
snal  overflow  (Gen.  xU,  xliii).  Under  the  Roman 
nda  an  astanaive  fiunloa  piavaiied  (Acta  xi,  12)  in  the 
iina  of  the  emperor  Ciandias  (q.  v.),  which  occurred 
daring  scver.il  years  in  ditTerent  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  reached  Palestine  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx,  2,  6;  eomp.  iii,  15, 
8).  See  AoABcs.  Joaephaa  mentioiia  an  aarlier  Am- 
ine (Ant.  XV,  9, 1).  that  took  place  In  the  thlrtaaath 

yi  ir  i  f  Ilcrod  the  Gn  at,  \vhicli  resulted  from  drougbti 
and  was  followed  by  pestilence. — Winer,  ii,  610.  See 
PAimn. 

Death  (properly  HI "3,  Suvarof).  N'o' logical  defi- 
nition of  death  bos  been  general^  agreed  upon.  This 
point  waa  nndi  contested  In  tha  ITlli  century  liy 
the  Cartesian  a.m\  other  theolo^^ians  and  i)hil(p,«op}ier.s. 
Since  death  can  bo  regarded  in  various  points  of  view, 
the  descriptions  of  it  must  necessarily  vary.  If  we 
consider  the  state  of  a  dead  man  as  it  strikes  the 
senses,  death  Is  tha  esssatlon  of  natoni  life.   If  we 

coii^idi  r  the  caii'e  of  death,  we  may  jdace  it  in  that 
permanent  and  entire  cessation  of  tlic  fi'eling  and  mo- 
tion of  tho  body  which  results  fntm  the  destruction  of 
the  body.  Among  thaologiaas,  death  is  commonly 
aidd  to  consist  in  tha  separation  of  aoal  and  body,  hn- 
plying  that  the  soul  still  exints  w  hen  the  hoily  pcri>h- 
es.  Among  tho  ecclesiastical  fathers,  Tertullian  (/> 
A  nima,  c.  27)  calls  it  "  the  disunion  of  the  body  and 
aonl."  Cicero  {Tuae.  DU,  i)  defines  death  to  be' "  the 
departure  of  tha  mbid  fttim  the  body.*'  The  ivissage 
Hcb.  iv,  1?,  is  sometimes  cited  on  this  yuliject,  but 
1ms  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Death  does  not  consist  in 
this  separation,  but  this  separation  is  tho  consequence 
of  death.  Ai  sooa  aa  tho  body  loses  CNling  and 


timi,  it  In  henceforth  useless  to  the  soal,^ 
fore  separated  from  it.    See  D&AD. 

SeripturJ  rtpn»tnteUioiu,namtSfaHdwuimtfipeiA 
rt^ecting  death. — (1.)  One  of  the  most  common  hi  the 
O.  T.  is  to  return  tu  the  diut,  or  to  the  earth.  Hence  the 
Iihra«.o  the  dust  of  dtoth.  It  is  founded  on  ti  c 
scriptioo  in  Gen.  ii,  7,  and  iii,  19,  and  denotes  the  dis> 
solntion  and  dastraetion  of  tha  body.  Hence  tiw  sen* 
timent  in  Eccles.  xii,  7,  "The  dust  shall  return  to  the 
earth  aj»  it  wa*,  the  spirit  unto  God,  who  gave  it." 

(2.)  A  withdrawing,  exhalation,  or  removal  of  the 
breath  of  life  (Psa.  civ,  29).  Hanca  the  common  terms 
to  "  give  up  the  ghost,"  etc. 

(3.)  A  removal  fn  ni  the  body,  a  being  al«ent  from 
the  Ikxly,  a  departure  from  it,  etc.  This  description 
is  founded  on  the  comparison  of  the  body  to  a  Uoit  or 
lodgment  in  which  the  soul  dwells  during  this  life. 
Death  destroys  this  tent  or  house,  and  commands  os 
to  travel  on  (.loh  iv,  21 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  12  ;  I*,«a.  liii,  7). 
Hence  Paul  says  (2  Cor.  v,  1),  "our  earthly  bous«  of 
this  tabamade"  will  be  destroyed ;  and  Peter  calb 
death  a  "  putting  off  of  this  tabemada"  (2  PSC  i,  18, 
14).  Classical  writers  speak  of  tha  sonl  hi  the  same 
manner.  SoHiffocntBa  od Adiiaai.  GMifai«2 
Cor.  v,  8, 9. 

(4.)  Pkol  Ukewisa  nasa  tha  tarm  Mvt^,to 

clothe  ont't  tflf.  in  referenci;  to  death  (2  Tor.  v,  :l  1\ 
liecauso  the  Uniy  is  rcpre»ented  as  the  ganukUi  of  the 
soul,  as  riato  calls  it.  The  soul,  therefore,  as  long  as 
it  is  in  tha  body,  is  dothad,  and  aa  soon  as  it  is  disem* 
bodied  Is  nalced« 

(5.)  The  terms  which  denote  theip  arc  applied  fre- 
quently in  the  Bible,  as  ever^'whcre  else,  to  death 
(Psa.  IXKVi,  h\  Jer.  li,  89;  John  xi,  13  sq.).  Nor  b 
this  language  nsed  exclusively  fix  tha  daaib  of  the 
pious,  as  some  pretend,  though  this  is  its  pirsndHng 
use.  Homer  calls  #/«7>  and  dttdh  twin  brothers'  (//. 
xvi,  672).  Tlw  terms  likewise  which  signify  to  lie 
down,  to  Ml,  also  denote  death. 

(6.)  Death  is  frequently  compared  with  and  named 
from  a  departure,  a  <i"inf}  niray.  Hence  verfjs  of  that 
import  signify  to  die  (Jol)  x,  'Jl  ;  P.-a.  xxxix,  4).  The 
case  is  the  same  in  the  liew  Testament  (Matt,  xxvi, 
24),  and  avan  among  tlm  dasslea.  In  thm  eonaeetiea 
we  may  mention  the  terms  nvaKvtiv  and  dvnXwir 
(Phil,  i,  '2.'<;  'J  Tim.  iv,  6),  which  do  not  mean  dutolm- 
tion,  hut  ilL<ici:,<>tiu  (comp.  Luke  xii,  86). 

Death,  when  personified,  is 'described  aa  a  raler  and 
tyrant,  having  vast  power  and  a  great  Icingdam,  wat 

w  hirh  hf  reigns  (.lob  xviii,  10-  l'"t  the  ancients  al«o 
represented  it  under  some  tigiires  w  hich  are  not  i^im- 
mon'  among  oa.  We  represent  it  ns  a  man  with  a 
scythe,  or  as  a  skeleton,  etc. ;  bnt  the  Jews,  beCnrs  the 
eidle,  f^quently  represented  death  aa  a  Iranter,  who 
lays  fnartj  for  men  (Psa.  xviii,  5,  6;  xci,  3).  After 
the  exile  they  rejire^ented  him  as  a  man,  or  sometimes 
as  an  angel  (tlie  atii^el  or  DeH'ith),with  a  cop  of  poiso% 
which  he  reaches  to  men.  See  Dbstbotsb.  Fkasa 
this  representation  Bpipsars  to  have  arisen  tiie  phrase, 
which  occurs  in  the  New  Te*tament,  to  toft"  ti^atk 
(Matt,  xvi,  28 ;  Heb.  ii,  9),  which,  however,  in  com- 
mon speech,  signifies  merely  to  die,  without  1  iiniindlBK 
one  of  the  origin  of  the  phraae.  IIm  ease  is  tha  sense 
with  the  phrase  to  fse  dnotA  (Pia.  Ixxxlx,  48 ;  Lake  B, 
2r0. — Kitto,  s.  V.  See  Kriaiiti  s  Christitm  Theolofjy,  br 
Dr.  Wood;  Walther,  De  orijine  pkratium  '^cidere  (t 
gustare  mortem"  (Giess.  1746). 

The  "  gates  of  death"  (Job  xnvitf,  17 ;  fta.  ix,  18; 
evil,  IH)  signify  the  grsTe  Itssif ;  and  tfia  **siMdaiv 
of  death"  (Jer.  ii,  G)  denotes  the  gloomy  silence  of  th<? 
tomb.  See  Wemyss's  Ciavu  SgmboUca,  s.  t.  ;  Zeibech, 
De  ooeAw^  '^.')?^^       Aovdrtw  (VUamh.  17W). 

Death  mav  1*0  r(in<idrrrd  a?  tfio  cfTect  of  ^in  (Tlom. 
V,  12).  Tn  Hebrews  ii,  14,  Satin  is  said  to  hnvc  the 
power  of  death ;  not  that  he  can,  at  his  pleasure,  in  flirt 
death  on  naiikiod,bat  aa  lia  waa  tlia  iastramavt  oC 
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first  l)rin{rinp  death  into  the  world  (John  vlii,  4-1),  find  '  f^artli'f!  Mhr;(>,  the  Hponing  conjumption  nnd  decay  of 
as  he  tiiay  bo  tlie  executioner  of  (iixl's  wrath  on  im-  earth  s  fruits?    Could  our  first  [Mirvnts  drink  of  the 


penitent  siimcni  where  God  permits  hiro.  I)»ith  is 
but  onca  (Heb.  is,  37),  jtt  cerUio  (Job  ziv,  1,  2),  al- 
tbongih  nnontdn  as  to  til*  tinM  (Prmr.  xsvil,  1);  onU 


rivers  of  pararlise,  or  tread  its  verdant  surface,  or  keep 
and  dress  its  trees  and  plants,  without  in  every  draught, 
at  9wtry  atep,  by  every  ttroke  qoenelifaig  or  cnttfaig 


versal  (Ocn.  iii.  T!'>:  nf  i  o?5.arv,  in  order  that  fiod'o  down  myriads  of  animalcular  or  insert  as  well  as  reg- 
justicc  may  Ite  di»|)luyed  and  his  mercy  manifented ;  ctaldo  life?  Although  Uie  tlcsh  of  animals  was  not 
desirable  to  the  righteous  (Lake  ii,  28-30).  The  fear  I  yet  given  to  man  for  food,  is  it  supposahle  that  the 
of  death  is  a  source  of  aasiely  and  alann  to  many,  btwa  of  aninial  life  itaelf  were  all  the  while  in  u\my- 
■nd  to  a  guilty  coMcience  H  may  indeed  be  terrible ;  |  anee^lte  InatlBda  reatralDed,  Us  powerv  tnraaed,  its 
but  to  a  goo<l  man  it  should  l>e  ohvlatrd  by  the  eon-   apjiropriaf pleasure  witliheld  or  (Innied?    We  know 


■ideratton  that  death  is  the  tennination  of  every 
trouble ;  that  it  puts  him  beyond  the  reach  of  sin  and 
temptation;  that  God  baa  promiaed  to  be  with  the 
righteous,  eren  to  tlie  end  (Hebb  xili,  6) ;  that  Jeans 

Christ  ha«  taken  away  the  sting  (1  Tor.  xv.  firi.  r)f!) ; 
and  that  it  introduces  him  to  u  state  of  endless  felicity 
(2  Cor.  V,  8). 

Death,  when  applied  to  the  animal  natON,  properly 
rignillea  a  dlMolndon  or  ftOnre  of  all  Ita  powers  and 

functions;  »o,  when  applied  to  tlio  '[  irittinl  nature,  or 
souls  of  men,  it  denotes  a  correspoiuiiiif;  disorder  there- 
in, a  l»eing  fipirituallv  dead  in  trc8[ia>seK  and  Biai(BaillL 
Tlii,6;  £ph.li,l,8:  CoLii,lS;  Jude  12). 

The  term  deatii  fa  metaphorically  applied  to  denote 
an  utter  failure  of  cnstoniarv  fmu  tinns,  .«o  that  the 
thing  spoken  of  can  no  longer  act  according  to  it^  na- 
ture. Thus,  in  Amos  ii,  2;  "  Moab  shall  «lic  with  tu- 
mult"— that  is,  the  king  and  goTemmcnt  shall  lose 
their  power,  and  tlie  naaon  be  brought  into  subjection 
and  slavery.  So  in  Kom.  vii,  \N  it!iout  the  law, 
sin  was  dead" — that  i.s,  without  the  kw,  sin  does  not 
exert  its  power;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Ufa  said  (ver. 
9),  "  Sfai  revived  and  I  died"— Sin  got  strength  to 
act,  and  I  lost  my  power  to  redst.  I  was  not  the  same 
man  Jis  before  ;  ^in  lii  '^tmycd  my  powt-r." 

The  "second  death"  (Kev.  ii,  11)  is  so  called  in  re- 
spect to  the  nataral  or  temporal  as  coming  altar  it,  and 
implies  everlasting  punishment  (Rev.  xxi,  8). 

DEATH,  TuEOLonicAi-  Aspkcts  of.  (On  this 
topic  we  nive  Henderson's  artii  lc  ia  P'airbaim,  Imptri- 
ai  Bible  Vietionary,  i,  418  aq.,  with  flight  moditications 

**  Death  may  be  defined  as  the  Umunatum  ofl^t. 


that  frr>m  the  day  of  man's  creation  he  had  given  to 
him  the  idea  of  death.  It  was  set  before  him  as  tho 
just  desert  and  conaeq[neno*  of  disobedience.  And 
wlienee  should  1m  bave  derived  bb  conception  of  the 

import  of  the  threatened  evil  so  readily  as  from  drath's 
visible  domain  over  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field? 

"With  regard  to  oeatures  of  mere  instinet  or  animal 
nature,  tiiars  can  be  nothing  judicial  or  of  tiie  nature 
of  punishment  in  their  onliiiation  to  death.  It  is  be- 
yond question  that  for  man's  sake  a  curse  had  '  been 
tnoogbt  upon  the  ground,'  and  the  'whole  creation 
gfoaaetb  and  traTUileth  in  pain  tagetlier  until  now.' 
sun  man  himaelf  b  Inr  tfab  means  the  greatest  snflbN 
er ;  and  so  far  as  it  affects  the  otlirr  rrfntures,  it  can 
Ih(  only  a  physical  evil,  equally  without  moral  cau.«ie 
or  penal  effect,  of  which,  by  their  nature,  they  are  un- 
susc^tiUia.  How  this  appointment  ta  to  be  vecoDciled 
with  the  beneroilenoe  of  the  Creator  ta  a  bard  ques- 
tion, which  no  light  yet  given  to  man  en;ibb-s  liim 
fully  to  resolve.  So  far,  however,  it  may  relieve  the 
mystery  that,  as  %  gaoonil  role,  the  enjoyments  of  the 
inferior  creatures  greatly  exceed  their  sufferings  that 
death  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  the  object  of  their  ^ar,  or 
niU'  b  e\ en  a  eaii-'e  of  pain.  That '  the  sum  of  animal 
eiyoyment  quenched  in  death  u  amply  compensated 
\if  tin  law  ofincreaae  and  sucres>tion,  which  l>otb  peN 
petnates  life  and  preserves  it  in  the  vigor  of  its  powers 
and  the  freshness  of  its  joys,  is  certain ;'  also  (as  bear. 
iii)4  on  the  physical  and  moral  cninlitiiin  oT  man.  to 
whose  behalf,  as  chief  in  this  lower  world,  all  arran^^e- 
ments  and  disposals  affecting  the  lower  forms  of  life 
were  subordinated),  that  their  subjectioo  to  death  haa 


Beyond  question,  it  had  been  possible  for  God,  if  such  I  enlarged  immenwly  the  extent  of  man's  physical  re- 


had  l)cen  his  pleasure,  to  have  made  all  creatures  un- 
der a  law  of  life.  Scripture  assures  us  that  man  at 
bast  waa  at  fhat  pbeed  oontttionally  under  thb  law. 

There  is,  however,  decisive  ovidence  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning,  all  other  terrestrial  life  was  constituted  under 
the  law  of  death.  The  reproductive  ;mii  as-imihitinj^ 
organs  and  powers  common  to  all  Uving  creatures,  and 
the  desUuctiv  oignis,  faistiiieta,  and  habita  of  birda 
and  lieasti  of  prey,  unmistakably  contemplate,  as  thej' 
provide  for,  a  system  or  constitution  of  tilings  in  which 
deatli  ■'huuld  reign.  It  was  long  and  generally  held, 
indeed,  that  this  law  in  the  natural  economy  snper- 
Tsned  upon  the  introdnetion  of  sin.  But  tbb  Maa, 
whir!)  Srrijtture  dm-t  nowhere  assert  or  sanction,  is 
hard  to  l»c  reconciled  witli  the  conclusion  which  phys- 
iol(^  and  anatomy  have  deduced  from  powers  ami  or- 
gans of  the  animal  frame,  with  the  same  certainty  that  J  who  dwell  in  life  immorul  in  the  heavenly  places  are 


M  iiin  i'^^.  and  niiiUijiIieil  ni;inifuld  the  mtlSni  Of  biS 
al  development  and  discipline. 

"  13ut  man  himself  b  involved  in  the  common  doom. 
It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die.  The  reign  i  ng 
fact,  man's  death,%eemB  to  force  upon  us  the  conclusion 
that  death  is  a  physical  nece>-ity,  or  a  unutr-al  law 
extending  to  all  material  organizations,  however  oth- 
erwiae  py  cbologically  distinguished  or  divinely  allied. 
And  tbb  opinion  has  generally  obtained  among  men 
of  pantheistic  and  materialistic  views  in  philosophy, 
ami  of  Pelagian  and  Socinian  views  in  theology".  But 
surely  it  is  impossible,  consistently  with  God's  omnip- 
otonoy,  to  allege  the  necessity  or  the  power  of  tUs 
law,  as  existing  in  despite  of  his  pleasure  and  purpose, 
to  constitute  our  nature  under  a  law  of  life.  It  is 
more  than  j)robalil<'  that  the  otiier  orders  of  creatures 


any  final  eaose  b  inferred  ftom  any  «f  die  wotfai  of 

God.  .\nd  it  must  be  repinlcd  as  conclrivively  re- 
futed by  the  discoveries  of  geology,  which  dotnonstratc 
the  prevalence  of  death  in  ages  long  anterior,  to  tlic 
creation  of  man,  or,  so  for  as  b  knoam,  to  the  exist- 
oiee  of  sIb.  The  earUi'a  strata  are  now  flmnd  to  be 
fbll  of  the  buried  remains  of  extinct  life ;  nnd  it  is 
made  evident  by  the  state  in  whirh  many  of  these  fos- 
sils are  found,  that  then,  as  now,  life  was  sustained  by 
death.  Nor  can  it  well  be  doubted  that  thu  state  of 
things  elbtaiMod  eren  in  the  days  of  man^s  primeval 

innocencf.  If  we  tri",  wc  shall  find  oursrlves  baffled 
in  the  attempt  to  ronceive  how  even  then  <lcatli  ctiuld 
be  strange  or  unknown.    Must  not  the  revolving  year 


not  aU  spirit,  or  without  their  own  mode  and  form  of 

organized  existence.  Wc  are  assured  that  the  bodies 
of  the  risen  sainti  are  clothed  with  incomiption  and 
immortality.  We  know  that,  even  as  now  constituted, 
the  life  of  these  frail  bodies  in  antediluvian  age  was 
proioaged  to  tiie  verge  of  •  miHonnhnn.   And  why 

should  it  be  thought  impossible  for  GotI,  if  so  it  had 
pleased  him,  to  endue  them  with  the  powers,  or  pro- 
vide for  them  the  means  of  repairing  the  wear  and 
waste  of  life,  so  as  to  preserve  their  powers  and  sen- 
sibilitias  in  unabated  vigor  and  AnMiBoaa,  *  even  to 
lenfrth  of  days  ffirever  and  ever  ?*  This,  Scripture  in- 
fiirnis  us,  was  in  tlie  beginning  provisionally  ortiained. 
The  thn»atening  of  death  as  the  penalty  of  a  breach  of 


have  been  marked  by  the  opening  and  the  £b11  of  the  [  the  covenant  u  rightly  understood  to  imply  the  prom- 
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In  of  deathless  and  incomiptiblo  lifb  so  lnn(;  a8  the 
COrenant  should  stand.  And  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  if  not  hy  its  physical  rirtuc  the 
nMOt  of  perpetual  renavation,  was  certainly  the  aao- 
nmentil  pledge  of  God's  purpose  to  preaerro  IVb 
violate  while  man  wa«  stiMilf.ist  to  the  covenant. 
Thiia  runs  the  tenor  of  the  covenant,  or  tbe  constitu* 
tion  under  whith  man's  life  was  originally  given 
and  hold :  'Tbou  ahalt  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  kAOwl- 
edge  of  good  and  evil,  finr  in  the  day  tboo  entwt  ther^ 
of  thou  shall  surely  die'  Ami,  in  tcnns  equally  ex- 
plicit In  tbt'  tran-sgrossion  of  tlie  law  is  the  entrance 
nod  reiijn  of  death  over  man  ascril^d  :  '  By  one  man 
■in  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  dn;  and  ao 
death  paaaed  apon  all  OMn,  for  that  all  hare  afamod.* 
Let  it  be  observed  that  this  dcclarcB  tbe  cause  of  death 
as  it  reigns  over  all  men  only.  It  affirms  nothing  re- 
specting the  cause  of  death  as  it  reigns  over  other  or- 
dcn  of  CRsatona  in  the  prawnt  or  in  preceding  stages 
of  th«  worid'a  «dft«nee.  Whether,  In  any  way,  they 
may  have  l>ecn  constituted  iindcr  a  law  of  death  l)y  an- 
ticipation, and  as  in  keeping  tvitb  a  state  of  things  in 
which  death  ahoold  reign  over  man,iro  dl» 
tontopiOBMBoa.  That iadiioctty,  aa a 
of  tfieir  relation  to  man  as  a  sinner  afslntt  God,  their 

SufriTiiii:;^  have  tifen  inrriM^pil  nml  XhvW  shiirt- 
cne<l,  it  is  im{M)fLKil)le  to  doubt  or  deny.  Mut  if,  in  this 
view,  sin  be  the  occasion  of  their  death,  it  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  it.  They  an  ineapable  of  sin,  and  cannot 
die  Jndicially  for  sin.  The  contrary  opinion,  which 
limi^  ami  ;;i  n<Tally  jin-vailcil.  tliat  the  creatures  were 
immortal  until  man  sinned,  lias  an  little  to  justify  it  in 
Scripture  as  in  science.  Death,  it  is  there  said,  is  the 
law  of  their  being ;  and  tha  true  doctrine  of  the  Scri|H 
tore  Is  not  that  they  die  haeaaee  man  has  sinned,  but 
tlijit  man,  I  uN  iu-i'  lie  luiv  himii  d.  lias  fiirf  itrd  his  orig- 
inal and  high  distinction,  and  has  lieconie  lilte  'the 
beasts  that  perish.'    It  is  unnecessary  here  to  multi- 

gy  Scripture  prooft  of  this  awM  and  humbling  truth, 
rery  one  is  familiar  with  the  fluent  and  equiva- 
lent testimonies  that  fhatli  is  'thofrtttt,'  'tin-  \»a^'i-,' 
the  'end'  and  consummation  of  sia;  and  the  rircum- 
ataaoes  which  attend  and  tadnea  it  Impressively  con- 
nect it  with  sin  as  its  eaose.  How,  if  not  through 
gniltr  forfeiture,  should  the  life  of  man  have  been  ab- 
breviated in  its  f'  Tiii  .'-I'  iiiiu  h  iiu  ro  than  that  of  many 
of  the  inferior  creatures,  and  in  so  many  instances  still 
fMlior  diortaiiail  hy  dlseaaa  and  by  calamity  ?  To 
how  great  oxteot  is  it  consnmod  by  the  (ire  of  evil 
passion,  smitten  by  the  stroke  of  tengeful  violence, 
taken  away  by  the  arm  of  jmlitial  authority?  in  all 
these  cases  sin  visibly  working  death.  And  while 
anblttcred  and  burdened  by  manifold  pain  and  sor- 
rows,  how  irresistibly  does  conscience  within  disquiet 
and  alarm  us  by  the  conviction  of  guilt  and  the  terror 
of  righteous  jud;; mi  nt  ? 

"But  now  what  is  death,  or  what  does  it  import  as 
aa  appointad  doom  t  To  answer  this  qneaHon  right- 
ly, we  laqnirB  to  ascertain  the  true  constitution  of  our 
nature.  Obviously  death  must  be  very  different  in 
the  view  of  the  mat»'riali-*t.  wlm  rDgirdn  man  as  only 
a  higher  species  of  animal,  whose  mental  and  moral 
distinctions  are  the  rssalk  of  a  higher  physical  ori^i- 
zation,  and  in  the  judgment  of  tho«e  who  consider  man 
as  the  possessor  of  a  soul  distinct  from  the  b<idy,  the 
subject  and  sr.it  of  a  iiit:lier  nature.  If  the  Iwdy  be 
the  whole  of  man,  death  is  the  end  of  his  oonsdous  ex- 
istaoce.  If  be  oonalit  of  body  and  spirit,  death  may 
prove  but  his  birthday  into  another  and  more  impor- 
tant state  of  Ijeing.  Now  this  point,  which  till  the 
present  hour  has  proved  too  hard  for  man  himself  to 
clear  np^  ScrijAure  decides  ooodasirely  for  all  who 
will  norivo  ita  tastinony.  Han  ia  both  body  and 
apirit,  the  first  placing  him  in  communion  with  thn 
outward  world,  the  s»*cond  allying  him  to  (IimI  iin<l  hi< 
spiritual  ercntion.  Tbe  record  of  hit  prinu-val  state 
exhibits  the  reality  and  effect  uf  this  complex  being. 


Whfle  his  earthly  paradise  yielded  its  riches  sal 
pleasures  to  everj-  sense  and  sensibility  of  his  animal 
nature,  bis  higher  life  found  its  appropriate  and  prs-' 
amioant  oocupation  and  delight  in  the  service  sad 
BBBimwiioB  of  tiw  *  Father  of  his  sphlt.*  ThcaeTiem, 

M  tkt|y  magnify  tbe  life  which  n<Kl  ^nve  u«.  mmt 
be  felt  to  complicate  the  nature  and  effects  of  deith. 
How,  then,  dcies  it  affect  u.i  ?  Dm;?  it  reach  the  whole 
man,  body  and  spirit  ?  If  so,  tiow  are  they  severally 
and  together  aflwted  by  It?  and  la  what  ci^,  and  I7 
what  prori'iR  d(»rs  it  cnnsnmmat*  its  worlc  ? 

"1.  Death  extends  la  the  entire  man.  and  to  every 
part  of  bis  nature.  Against  himself  the  threatening 
waa  directed,  'In  the  d^r  thou  eatest  thereof  tkm 
riialt  ffie.*  Beyond  doobt  Ow  ootwaid  man  peiidi- 
eth,  nnd  surely  the  inner  man,  the  siiliji-et  of  that  sin 
of  which  the  bud^'  is  but  the  in^trunu-nt,  cann<it  Itare 
seeapad  tbe  force  of  tbe  dread  sentence.  God's  word 
assareanathatthaaoaltbatainnethitsballdie.  Kay, 
it  speaks  of  man  aa  already  dead  who  jret  llres  h  lbs 
body;  dead,  theref<)r«'.  •.]>irittially.  On  the  dtbcrband. 
it  speaka  of  men  now  olive  through  grace  who  shall 
novor  die,  while  yet  the  gcaTaa  ara  vaady  for  then. 
Men  who  walk  after  tho  oonna  of  tiia  world  and  liva 
in  ploaaoro  are  prononneed  *dead  in  sin,'  dead  wldle 
they  live.  And  while  whos-o  lovdh  lii-  brother  has 
'  pass<>d  from  death  unto  life,  he  that  hatrtb  his  broth- 
er abideth  in  death.'  These  Scriptures,  while  thiy 
diatingniah  betwaan  bodily  aad  aiMiitnal  death,  nfv^ 
sent  both  aa  fnelnded  in  tiie  ■enteace,  and  tlireatenad 
and  executed  :i;,':iiiist  the  sinner. 

"2.  To  what  effect, then, does  death  exert  its  poww 
upon  the  body  and  the  spirit  aeverally  aad  tog^tbsr? 
It  ia  not  unimportant  to  obsanra  fhat  tUa  ia  aot  a» 
tinction  of  existence  or  annihttatfon  eHher  of  tte  one 
or  the  other.    For  a  time  tlie  l>ody  retain*  it>  ff  rm. 
and  ita  substance,  however  changed,  is  never  l«j>t; 
mnob  more,  may  it  be  presumed,  shall  the  spirit  fur- 
vive.    Not,  indeed,  that  spirit  more  than  body  is  im- 
mortal independently  of  God's  will,  but  tiiat.  seeing 
he  ]iri'-i'r\< '  I'lir  infiTior  part,  he  will  iniich  more  ]ir<?- 
servo  the  higher  and  more  lundrod  product  of  Itis  cr^ 
atlTo  powor.   Tba  offsets  of  death  vpon  the  bodj  Ifr 
self  are  a  matter  of  common  observation ;  it  qnk^y 
turns  its  comeliness  into  corruption,  and  flnadly 
din  eH  its  form  and  stru(  tiir.>  infn  ■■liaiK'less  dust.  Tbe 
effect  of  bodily  death  on  the  spirit  of  tbe  man  whoac 
natnra  ia  thva  dirrlded  it  may  ha  more  difleult  to  esti- 
mate.   This  may  depend  in  part  on  tbe  Talue  of  the 
earthly  portion  he  has  lost,  and  partly  on  the  future 
portion  on  «lii«  li  lie  hiiH  entered,  but  it  cannot  t»»  in- 
different  cither  to  tbe  child  of  sorrow  or  to  the  >u)  ->e<'f 
of  grace,  more  than  to  tbe  hdr  of  this  world,  whom  it 
has  stripped  of  his  whole  inheritance  of  gotnl.  While 
we  look  on  the  deserted  and  impa.«sire  coqtse  and  say, 
'It  is  all  over  with  him  now,'  tlo'  ili--<nil»o«iic<l  spMt 
must  still  find  itself  tbe  subject  of  a  maimed  and  ii^ 
perfect  natnra.   Oonsdoosnesa  bekmgs  to  its  nstare, 
!\n<\  must  endure  while  it  has  l>eing.    Its  proper  lift 
lies  in  the  harmony  and  .subjeetion  of  its  powers  and 
dispositions  to  thi-  nature  ami  will  of  God  ;  its  death  in 
contrariety  and  enmity  to  him.   This  involvoa  tbe  <&•• 
mption  cfabolyanddntiftilrBlatientoffaorkAa'of 
spirits,  and,  by  inevitable  consequence,  a  deprivatk* 
of  the  fruits  of  his  love  and  favor,  on  which  life  mud 
blessedness  depend.    'Tov  stau  hafO  UtfUttM 
tween  yon  and  God.' 

'*8.  Itmi^tendflirthertode«r<Mo*nb)aettoaa«ieo 

briefly  the  order  and  process  throii'^h  n  bidi  Iba  WCCk 
of  death  is  con.summated.  Though  incurred  iniiitanta> 
neously  on  the  act  of  transgression,  its  effects  fbllow 
by  snoBeasiva  atagea,  and  at  seroral  more  or  leaa  dbfa^ 
tant  lutovvaia.   Aa  eaosad  by  rfn,  the  spMtval  smb, 

11."  tlie  proper  subjeet  .md  sonree  of  th**  "^vil.  first  frr-ls 
it'*  power.  Its  verj'  touch  interce(itH  all  h«|>py  intrr- 
course  with  a  holy  God.  This  was  felt  and  <t&en  <«! 
the  day  that  Adam  sinned.   His  fear  aad  flight  at  tka 
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voIm  «f  tbsLofl  God  In  €b»  gutm  wwrtiM  mnl^  |«f  Rolsrai  li  •  devp  cad  ledodid  wtSkj  aHM  fhe 

takal'le  jvmptom  of  a  »ouI  already  dead  in  sin,  which  Wady  Nunkur,  onr  d  oalkoaoirth  bj*  hills  of  which 
dared  uot  live  with  (iod,  wliili!  his  expulsion  from  due  hoars  a  name  certiiitilr  8n{;{;««tiro  of  Debir — De- 
God's  prcM  tice  marked  no  leiui  clearly  that  (iod  hail  ir'n  Jiita.  (See  the  narrative  of  Homo  in  the  ZfiUch. 
CMMd  to  live  with  him.  Thu  tNui  execotod  to  the  I  d.  MorgaiL  1857,  p.  50-(rl).  The  tabject,  and  indeed 
btler  the  wend  wUefa  God  iMd  tpolMa,  *  Jli  A*  dtay  |  the  whole  topographj  oftMi  dlstilet,  reqtthM  fbither 

thou  eate?t  tbM  llult  surely  die.'  But  the  work  of  exaininaticn  :  in  th«  mean  time  it  i<  perhrip«  some  con- 
death  thus  begun  does  not  stop  here.  The  disruption  (imiation  uf  Dr.  Komji's  sugge-ntion  that  a  villajj^e  or 
of  the  creature's  relation  to  God,  it  may  well  be  con-  j  site  on  one  of  these  bills  is  pointed  out  ai*  r;ilU-d  Isa, 
oeivod,  most  introduce  disordw  into  aU  the  nlations  th«  Arabic  name  for  Joabna.  Sebwan  {JPaktt.  p. 
•ad  Intamta  of  Ua  being ;  nor,  onleaa  triCh  •  viaw  to  |  tpeaka  of  a  Waif  Mirin  thia  dtreetlon.  Van  doYaldo 
MMM  vllarior  de^'!^;Il  nf  ?ifxnitl  jiid;;ment  or  of  more  (^f>m(nr,  p.  .VIT)  finds  Dehir  at  DlVfh^  A\  milot*  .''.W. 
rignal  mercy,  m\^\\\.  its  full  d<vil>ipinent  and  consura-  of  Hebron,  where  Stewart  {Trnt  itnti  Khan,  p.  2J.%  224) 
mation  lie  long  delayed.  Dot  in  subserviency  to  this  mentions  a  spring  brought  down  from  a  hi^b  to  a  loir 
and  doaa  man  Ihra  on  in  tba  body  for  a  Mawm,  tbongb  >  level  by  an  aqueduct  (comp. "  the  upper  and  the  Mtkr 

aa  to  God  *tao  li  daad  whOe  1m  HrellL'  Tot  It  b  bnt  |  fprings"  of  Judg.  i,  14, 15)  Smith,  ■. 

for  a  litflp  time.  Whatev.  r  hr  the  result  of  this  d.iy  '  2.  ("12^;  Sept  iiri  rit  rtTpaprov  rijc  ^apoyyoc 
of  forbearance,  the  work  of  death  goe«  on  ;  '  the  lody  j^^-  .  J/ebera).  a  place  on  tha  north  bonadaiy 
ia  dead  because  of  sin'— the  mortal  crisis  which  awaits  of  Judah,  **nmr  tha  ««yallo7  of  Acher**  (Jaab.  xr,  7% 


avoiy  indiTidnaimaninbiaowntime.  Aadiatingaish- 
ed  from  spbtaml,  H  ia  oalkd  tmperal  death,  as  super- ' 

adding  exrlnsion  frotii  the  thinps  of  earth  and  time  to 
the  lost  of  all  hap]>y  inttTc--t  in  (Iod.  There  remains  • 
but  our  further  sta>;e  en-  it  reach  its  complete  and  final  j 
laiue,  both  in  the  Individual  and  tha  race.  Wheu  the 
daalRiiB  of  tto  Avino  admlniatratien  te  our  world  are 
finished,  the  txKlies  of  all  who  sleep  in  dust  shall  be 
reorganized.  There  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  just 
•ad  of  the  unjust.  While  the  just,  by  faith  through 
gneo^  diaU  be  raised  to  Uf!i  iooormptiUe  and  i^bwious, 
die  aqjiiit,  impenttent,  and  ubelieTlag  aball  awake 
to  thr  rcsiirrrrfinn  of  damnation.  The  whole  man 
shall  go  away  from  the  glory  and  joy  of  Ctwi's  pres- 
ence into  everlasting  punishment.  This  is  the  secoml 
doatb."  See  also  Fletcher,  Worit  (N.  T.  ed.),  i,  158 
■q. ;  Wesley,  IForle  (N.Totk  ed.),  i,  401 ;  II,  84,  iM  ; 
Edwonls,  nWks  (\.  Y.  1848.  4  vols.  8vo).  ii,  .IT-.',  VM) 
aq. ;  Wataon,  Jntlituits,  ii,  48, 55 ;  Martensen,  t'hru/uui 
XtayaMtici (Bdinb.  1887), ( lOB-m  amEmmJaov- 

OOT. 

Death,  Brothers  of,  a  name  given  to  the  relig- 
iona  of  the  order  of  St.  Paul,  the  fir^t  iH  rmit,  on  ar- 
oonnt  of  the  figure  vt  a  doatb'a  bead  which  they  were 
alwaTO  to  have  wkfa  them,  tn  order  to  keep  perpetually 

liefore  them  the  thought  "f  lonth.  The  order  was  sup- 
pressed by  pope  Urltau  VI II. — liuck,  Theoi,  Dkt.  s.  v. 

Delilr  (Heb.  Mn^,  -^"S'l  or        a  aancfciary, 

often  applied  to  the  Ta)>eniiti  le  and  Temple)^  tlw  name 
of  two  or  three  placet,  and  aUo  of  a  nun. 

1.  p3^,  bat  in  Jodg.  aad  Cbroa.  n-^sn ;  Sept.  Ha- 
f3io  l^fl^ip  in  Josh.  XV,  15,  i'.i;  xxi.  ir»:  .Tml^'.  i,  1, 
llj  V.  r.  Aci/3(i'p;  Vvlg.  DtJnr),  a  town  in  the  uiount- 
afau  ef  Jadah  (Xoah.  ar,  49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven 
cities  to  the  west  of  Hebron  (Keil,  ComputU.  in  loc.), 
in  a  parched  region  (Judg.  i,  11-15).  In  the  narra- 
tive it  is  mentioned  a^  In-ing  the  next  place  which 
Jothua  took  after  Hebron  (x,  88).  It  wa«  the  aeat  of 
a  OaaaantHifc  ktng  (x,  88;  ztt,  If),  aad  waa  oaa  of 
the  towns  of  the  Anakim.  and  from  which  they  were 
atterly  destroyed  by  Joshu.i  (xi,  21).  The  earlier 
name  of  Debir  wa.s  Km.iATH-sr.rHF.R  (Josh,  xv,  15; 
Jttdg.  i,  11)  aad  KiajATa-aAKXAB  (Joah.  zt,  49). 
(Bee  tbete  aamea.)  The  rSMnda  «f  iii  aonqaeol  Tirr, 

tboagfa  not  very  mrtt'>ri  iHy.  Ia  Jooh.  XT,  17,  and 
Jodg.  i,  l.'i  a  dctailri)  arrount  is  given  of  Its  capture 
by  Uthniel,  son  of  Keniz.  fur  love  of  Achiuh,  the 
daughter  of  Caleb,  wbUe  in  the  general  iiiatoiy  of  the 
cdaqacal  it  ii  aieifbad  to  the  great  eoanaaader  htm> 
aelf  (Joi'h.  X,  38.  39,  where  the  name  occurs  with  n 
local  affixe<l.  Dfbi'mh,  and  this  even  with  b 

prefixed).  It  waa  one  of  the  cities  given  with  their 
*«mbariM**  O^fp)  to  tka  ptiertf  (M.  xxi,  15;  1 
Cbron.  vl,  58).  Deliir  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  Jerome,  nor  has  it  U-cn  dfaeoTcred  with  cer- 
tata^  ia  nodera  tiaiea.  Aboat  tluaa  adlaa  to  dia  W. 


and  therefore  .'ouu  wherc  In  the  coniplications  of  hill 
and  ravine  Leliind  Jericho.  De  Saulcy  (Sarrnt.  ii, 
J'))  attaches  the  name  Thour  td-Daf'otir  to  the  ruined 
khan  on  the  tight  of  the  rood  from  Jemaalem  to  Jev> 
ieiio,  al  wldeh  traTollera  aanally  stop  to  refrsab ;  bat 
this  is  n"t  corroliorated  by  any  other  traveller,  unless 
it  be  Schwarz  {I'idett.  p.  <J5),  and  bo  is  disposed  to 
identify  this  site  with  this  and  the  foregoing  placa, 
nor  does  the  locali^  agree  with  the  acriptaral  iatim^ 
tioof.  The  aaaie  asually  givea  to  it  bj  the  Arafat 
is  Khun  HatfaerArah.  A  Wadg  Dah^r  is  marked  in 
V.in  di"  Velde's  map  as  lying  clo*e  to  the  S.  of  Neliy 
Miisa,  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  (sec  Da 
I  Sanlqr,  Narral.  ii,  68,  54),  which  probabljr  givea  a 
I  tnee  dt  tfie  aadent  town  at  located  oa  the  N.E.  of 
I  this  valley.    See  Tribe. 

'     3.  The  "  border  (sn^J)  of  Debir"  OS^b,  to  DtiArt 
Sept.  ^iflip  V.  r.  Sajitin  and  Aatiltiv;  Vnlg.  Dabir)i$ 
j  named  lus  forming  part  of  the  Imundar^'  of  (lad  (Josh. 

xiii,  26),  an<l  as  apparently  not  far  from  Miilumaim. 
Iteland  (Pahst.  p.  734)  conjectures  that  the  name  maj 
\>e  the  same  as  Lodebar  (q.  v.),  which  is  written  sln»> 
ilarly  C^^nxV  or  "^a^^^),  and  lay  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity  (2  Sam.  ix,  4,  5).  Lying  in  the  grazing  country 
on  the  high  downs  east  of  Jordan,  the  name  is  doubt, 
less  connected  with  *^a^,  dobor,  the  same  word  which 
is  the  root  of  Midbar,  the  wildanMM  «r  pMlaia  (iM 
Gesenius,  Thff.  IM>.  p.  318). 

4.  (^^3^ ;  Sept.  Soffip  V.  r.  Aa(>(in  and  Safiiv ; 
Vnlg.  DdUr),  the  king  of  Eglon,  in  tbe  low  country 
of  Jodah}  oaa  of  tiie  five  Canaanitish  priaoea  who 
joined  tlie  eoaibderacy  tammoaed  b3r  Adoniiedek  of 

.lerus.ilem,  and  whn  were  defeated,  ronfinfd  in  a  ravOj 
and  at  length  haugcd  by  Joshua  (,Jo8h.  z,  3,  23).  B.C. 
1818. 

Deb'ora  [prop.  Dfho'ra]  (StPi^iopd  or  Arl^l^topOt 
from  the  Ueb.  IhAoraky,  a  woman  of  Napbtali,  motlw 
er  of  Tbbiel,  tlw  fttbor  Of  Tout  (Tab.  1, 8). 

Deborah.   See  Bee. 

Deb'arah (Heb.  nnian  [or  "defectively"  M^hn, 
fien.  XXXV,  8;  Jndg.  iv,  14;  v,  15],  a  her,  as  often 
[comp.  the  n;unes  WiXtaaa  and  .'/'/  /i7/a]  ;  Sept.  Jki- 
lio(ipa  V.  r^in  Judg.j  A^j/lwpa;  Josepbus  Siiiufpa, 
Ant.    6,  <JI, ftoaaaio  of UrotwieB.  SeeDaaoaA. 

1.  Tlic  nurse  of  Rehekah  (Gen.  xxxv,  8).  Nurses 
held  a  high  and  honorable  place  in  ancient  times,  and 
es|iecinllv  in  the  I-j»st  (2  Kings  xi,  2;  Homer,  Od.  i, 
•120 ;  Virgil,  jfin.  vii,  2;  "iEneia  nntiix:"  Ovid,  J/et 

xiv,  1 II),  where  they  wore  often  tbe  principal  men. 
hers  of  the  family  (2  Chron.  xxii,  11 ;  Jahn,  Bill.  Arch. 
§  166).  Deborah  accompanied  Kel«kah  from  the  house 
of  Bethuel  (Gea.  niT,  88^  B.C.  202.3 ;  hut  she  is  onlj 

mentiooed  bj  aaaie  oa  the  ooeaaion  of  her  borial,  ai^ 
der  tiM  oak4Na  of  Befhd,  yAiA  «a»  caUod  la  bar 
AlloB'Baetatfi  (Gaa.  zzzv,  8).   B.C.  18881 
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Sach  spots  wcsra  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose  fCwen. 
Sldii,  17, 18;  1  Sam.  xzxi,  18;  3  Kiogt  zxi,  18,  etc.). 
Many  Imt*  Imm  pnidtd  at  MOnghMbkJaeeVtfuO' 

Uy ;  it  is  unlikely  that  fhe  was  sent  to  summon  Jaooh 
from  llarun  (as  Jarchi  sugp"»t-i),  or  that  jilu-  had  re- 
turiir.l  iluring  the  lifetime  of  Kcbekiih,  and  was  now 
coming  to  v'uit  ber  (aa  Abarboncl  and  otben  say);  but 
■Iw  nay  TWy  wall  hava  ntonted  at  R«bakah*a  daath, 
and  that  she  teas  dead  is  probalilo  from  the  omis-ion 
of  her  name  in  Gen.  xxxv,  27;  and  if,  according  to 
the  Jcwisli  le^'enrt,  Jacob  first  heard  of  his  mother's 
death  at  thia  spot,  it  will  be  an  additional  reason  for 
tin  nana  of  the  tree^  Mid  mtfpou^  be  Implied  in 
the  expression  T]'^-"'!',  comforted,  A.  V.  "blessed" 
(Gen.  uxT,  9;  see,  too,  Ewald,  Gtsch.  i,  880).— Smith, 

2.  A  prophptc??,  "wife  of  Lapidoth,"  who  judged 
Israel  (Judg.  iv,  v)  in  connection  with  llarak  (q.  v.). 
B.C.  1409-188A»  Her  name  may  imply  nothing  what- 
«Tar,  being  a  mens  appellative,  derired  liJte  Kachel  (a 
Iamb),  Tamar  (a  \ui\m),  etc.,  fttnn  natinal  objects ;  al- 
thou^'h  she  wo.'*  (iia  Corn,  a  Lapide  quaintly  puts  it) 
suit  nitiUii,  koitibuM  aatUatn,  Some,  howm  or,  see  in 
the  name  an  official  title,  implying  her  prophetic  au- 
thority. A  bi>e  WM  m  BgjrpUaa  aynil>ol  of  regal 
power  (eomp.  CalUm.  Jtv.  66^  and  El.  Mag.  ».  v.  ia- 
ai/y)  ;  and  among  the  Greeks  the  term  wa.i  apiJii  d  not 
oiJy  to  poets  (tnore  apis  maiitur,  Horace),  and  to  those 
peculiarly  chaste  (as  by  the  Neoplatonists),  but  espe- 
cially to  the  priertoiaea  of  Delphi  (xp't<'l*<'>C  ftf^i<r- 
oag  il(X^<?oc,  Ptnd.  P.  iv,  106),  Cybele,  and  Artemis 
(Crouzor,  Symbolil;  iii,  r?^-l,  etc.),  just  as  iaaiiv  was  to 
the  priests  (Liddcll  and  .Scott,  s.  v.).  In  both  these 
MIUM  tka  mme  suits  her,  since  ahe  was  esaaatially  a 
vates  or  seer,  combining  the  Auctions  of  poetry  and 
prophecy  (see  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  i,  »48  sq.). 

She  lived,  probaMy  in  a  tent,  uiidor  the  pjlm-tree 
of  Deliorah,  between  l\amab  and  Bethel  in  Mount  Eph- 
raim  (Judg.  iv,  6),  which,  as  palm-trees  were  rare  in 
Palestine,  ia  mentioned  as  a  well-known  and  solitary 
landmark,  and  was  probably  the  same  s[M)t  as  tluit 
call.  <l  (Jildg.ZX,  3;?)  Ilaiil-Tamar,  or  the  sunctuary  of 
the  palm  (tenley,  PiUtst.  p.  14a),  Von  Hohlen"  (p. 
S;M)  thinka  that  this  tree  ia  identical  with  Allon-Bach- 
ath  (G«a.  sxxv,  8),  the  name  and  locality  being  near- 
ly ttw  aane  (Ewald,  Ouch,  i,  !191,  40.i),  although  it  is 
unhistorical  to  tint  tliis  "niay  have  sug^cstod  a 
name  for  the  nurse"  (Havernick's  ItUrod.  to  Pent.  p. 
Ml;  Kdiacli,  Gm.  ad loe.).  FtealblyH b again  men- 
"  as  "  the  oak  of  Tabor"  in  1  Sam.  x,  3  (where 
would  read  Onh^  for  nia^n).  At  any  rate,  it 
a  iralMtnown  tna,  and  she  may  haw  choaan  it 
ttom  its  prevtoii"!  assoriations.    .*«ep  Oak. 

She  was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephroim,  although, 
flan  tiM  axfNsaion  in  Judg.  v,  15,  soma  aoppose  her 
to  have  beIonge<t  to  Lssachar  (EwaM,  Gruch.  ii,  480). 
The  expression  rn^D^  rUTX  ia  nuu  h  disputed;  it  is 
generally  thought  to  mean  "  wife  of  La]ddoth,'*  aa  in 
A.  v. ;  bnt  olhar  vanlona  render  it  "  uxor  principis," 
or  "  Famhu  laptdotiaana"  ('*  that  great  dame  of  Lap- 
idoth," Tennyson),  or  mu/ter  spUndorum,  i.  c,  one  di- 
vinely illuminated,  ainoa  nin'*Bb  =  lightnings.  But 
the  moat  pnaale  notion  la  that  of  the  Rahl)is,  who  take 
it  to  mean  that  she  attended  to  the  tabernacle  lamps, 
from  loffid^  a  lamp  I  The  fern,  termination  is 
often  fband  In  men's  names,  aa  In  Shelomith  (1  Chrtin. 
xxiii,  9),  Koheh  th, .  tr.  I.ajiidoth,  then,  was  probably 
her  husband,  and  not  liaruk,  as  some  say.  S>ee  Lapi- 
doth. 

She  waa  mot  ao  much  a  judge  (a  titie  which  belongs 
lalbar  to  Bank,  Heb.  zi,  82)  as  one  gifted  with  pro- 
phetic command  (Judg.  iv,  6, 14;  v,  7),  and  by  virtue 
of  her  inspiration  "a  mother  in  Israel."  Her  sex 
would  give  her  additional  weight  fVom  tha  paealiaiity 
Of  the  circumstance,  aa  in  tha  «iftfln*irt  of  Milam 


Huldah,  A  nna,  Xoadiah  (2  Kings  xxii,  14 ;  Xeh.  tI, 
14).  Her  official  deaignataoa  pcobahfy  meana  Chat  Aa 
waa  tlM  organ  of  eommmiication  hetwaan  God  and  lis 

people,  and  probably,  on  account  of  the  influence  and 
authority  of  her  character,  wa."*  accounted  in  some  tort 
ax  the  liead  of  the  nation,  to  whom  questions  ofdaiAt 
and  difficult  ware  referred  for  dednon.    See  Jcdob. 

From  tiw  Intimations  which  the  narrative  (e#pedtl- 
ly  her  song)  contain.*,  tmd  fri^ni  citln  r  <  irrunift.in'"e!«, 
the  people  would  appear  to  have  sunk  into  a  t>tat«  of 
total  discouragement  under  the  oppression  of  the  Ca- 
naanitas,  so  that  it  waa  difficnU  to  roaa 
thalr  despondency,  and  to  Induce  them  to 
exertion  to  bur^t  tlic  fetter-  of  tlieir  Inindage.  Ftdoi 
the  gratitude  which  I)cl>orah  expresses  towards  tbe 
paoplo  for  the  effort  which  they  finally  made,  we  are 
wammtad  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  she  had  long 
endeavored  to  instigate  them  to  this  step  in  vain.  At 
length  she  summoned  IJ  ir;ik,  the  son  of  Abinoam.  from 
Kedesh,  a  city  of  Maphtali,  on  a  mountain  not  £ur  I 
Hazor,  and  made  known  to  him  the  will  of  Qod  1 
he  should  undertake  an  enterprise  for  the  delii 
;  of  his  country.  But  such  was  his  dL«heartened  state 
I  of  feeling,  and,  at  the  samo  time,  such  hix  confidence  in 
the  superior  character  and  auth(Mrity  of  Deborah,  that 
ho  aasantad  to  go  only  on  tha  eoudltwn  lint  she  woall 
accompany  him.  Jabin's  tyranny  was  peculiarly  (eh 
in  the  northern  tribes,  who  were  near  his  capitid  and 
under  bi  r  jurisdiction,  viz.  Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and  1»- 
sachar ;  hence,  when  she  summoned  Barak  to  tha  de- 
liverance, it  waa  on  them  that  the  brunt  of  tta  battle 
fell ;  but  they  wero  joined  by  the  adjacent  central 
;  tribes,  Kphraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin,  though  nc-t 
by  those  of  the  extreme  went,  south,  and  east.  Under 
her  direction  DaralK  encamped  on  "the  broad  summit 
of  TMmr**<JM«phiia,iriir,  H,  tO,  ^  When  asked  to 
accompany  hira,  she  answered  indignantly,  ''Tbon,  O 
Barak,  lieliverest  up  meanly  the  authority  which  Goi 
bath  given  thee  into  the  hands  of  a  woman;  ntither 
do  I  r^ect  it"  (Joseph. AiU.v,b^ 2).  The  Sept.  inter- 
polates the  wofds  "  beeanae  I  know  not  tfa«  diay  when 
the  Lord  will  escort  me  by  his  nng<  1"  as  a  sort  of  ex- 
cuse for  Barak's  request  (iv,  8 ;  com  p.  14  :  v,  23).  \%"ben 
the  small  band  of  ill-armed  (Judg.  v,  8)  Israelites 
tha  dense  iron  cliariota  of  the  enemy,  "  tlwy  were  ss 
fHghtaned  tiiat  thaj  wlabad  to  maidk  off  at  «iie»,M 
not  Deliorah  detained  them,  and  commanded  them  to 
fight  the  enemy  that  verj-  day"  (Jo!>tph.  /.  r.).  They 
did  so,  but  Deborah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled  (Judg.  ir. 
9),  end  the  enemy's  general  peciahed  among  the  ^'oaks 
of  the  waaderara  (Amnaim),'*  in  the  taat  of  the  1M> 
ouin  Kenite's  wife  (Judg.  iv,  21)  in  the  nortkara xnoun- 
tains.  For  the  natural  phenomni.i  which  aided  (Ju-ig- 
V,  20,  21)  tha  Tietory,  and  the  otiier  details  (fur  which 
we  have  ample  anthori^  in  the  twofold  oamtian  in 
prase  and  poetry),  see  Basak,  wkete  wa  haivo  also  en* 
tcred  on  the  question  of  tbe  chronology  (Kwald,  (7f*-i. 
ii,  489-494),  B.C.  1409,  This  great  victory,  which 
seems  to  have  been  followed  up,  broke  the  power  of 
the  native  princes,  and  secured  to  the  laraelites  a  rv- 
poao  of  forty  years*  dnration  (Judg.  r,  81).  During 
part  of  thi<!  time  Deborah  proliably  continue*!  to  ex-r- 
cise  her  former  authorit}' ;  but  nothing  more  of  her  hb- 
torj'  is  known.  See  Thomson,  Ixnui  nnd  HimL,  ii.  150 ; 
Honter,  Soered  Biog.  iv,  98 ;  Hoghea,  Fcmah  Owr.  I, 
29<.~Kitto,  a.    ;  Smith,  a.  t. 

Deborah's  title  of  *' prophetess"  (TlK'^n:)  mclodea 
the  notion  of  lupbed  poetiy,  as  In Exod.  xv,  20;  mi. 
in  tills  aanaa  tiw  glorloaa  tttanpkal  ode  (Judg.  v)  w«l 
vindicates  ber  claim  to  the  office.  This  song,  which 
was  ewnpoead  in  ooMognancB  of  tite  great  ▼ietoty  vwm 
Sisera,  is  aaid  to  kave  been  "anng  bjr  Mnnk  ami 
Barak."  Sec  Jaf.i..  It  is  usually  regarded  as  tta 
competition  of  Deborah  (see  Zeltncr,  Deborm  itmr 
fnpkiluaat  mditia,  All.  17011),  and  was  prohah^  ith 
dlted  ^  htr  to  be  nmg  on  the  rolani  of  Batak  aaiiMi 
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wnrriors  from  th«>  pursuit.  Itbelonf^i  indisputaMy  to 
the  fint  nuik  of  Uebnw  poitiy,  and  u  one  of  its  moi^t 


•pleodld  aod  AOealk  wptdmuu.  "In  th«  euta.xy 
and  cnerg}'  of  inspiration,"  nays  Prof,  Robinaon  (^liib. 
J{ejH)s.  IKil,  p.  ailK),  "the  prophete«»  jwurs  out  her 
trbole  isoul  iu  tbank.4givln(;  to  (ifxl  for  his  divine  aid, 
■od  in  gratUod*  to  the  pec^  of  Israel  for  tbeir  patri- 
otbm  in  fiifaigflpoatsBWNHlytoUNvirofftlMToIco  of 
opprcftition.  Her  ftniinn  are  l)old,  varied,  and  ruI>- 
lime  ;  she  is  every  wliere  full  of  ahrupt  and  iinj«u<.'*ion- 
•d  appeals  and  personifications ;  she  bursts  uway  from 
MTth  to  bwTta,  and  again  return*  to  human  things ; 
aha  (ooebes  wm  open  the  picMiit,  mm  dwella  apon 

thr  pa>f,  {iii<l  rloscs  at  l<-n^th  with  the  fjrnnd  promise 
an<l  rfl^ult  of  nil  jirophciy,  uiid  of  all  tlie  dealings  of 
God's  providence,  that  the  wicked  shall  be  overthrown, 
while  the  xighteous  ahall  ever  triamph  in  Jehovah's 
nam*.**  Tbte  ode  hie  oAen  been  expldiied  at  length, 
<•«!><•<  i.illy  l>y  Hollman,  fn  carmm  Dfiorct  (T.ips.  If  1m)  ; 
Kron,  .Swr  U  chuni  de  Dtbora  (Strasb.  1833) ;  Kalkur, 
Dt  cantico  Deb.  (Copenh.  1883);  Kemink,  Dt  carm.  Drb. 
(Utr.  1840);  Heier,  Ueber*:  m.  EHoUr.  du  Deborah- 
IMei  (TttbfatK«n,  18S9) ;  Herder,  iM.  Ptiaie,  U,  885; 

Ewald, Ih'irhi  r,  i.  I  J")  Hq.  ;  (I llllipju  h,  ,-1 .^/. 

1-140;  liuttjcer,  in  KuutlVr 's  BM.  Studien,  pt.  1-3; 
Bobinion,  BUtL  Rtfot.  i,  5(>t  <.<].  Other  treatiiea  are, 
ia  LatUk  by  Schnltena  (L.  U.  1745 ;  also  in  hia  8^ 
lWMrtt.No.  12),  Lette  (L.  B.  lim\  LUderwald  (Helnwt 
1772),  Schnurrer  (TUh.  1775 ;  aUo  in  bis  DMtrit.  p.  3G 
•q.);  corop.  Urigcn  {f^jf.  ii,  •170),  Jerome  {<>pp.  Spur. 
Ui,745),  Muis  {Sd.  Cn/t/.  i),  Coccoiua  QtpjK  i,811);  in 
Qeomua,  by  Teller  (Halle,  1766),  Wenek  (Darmat 
177S),  Kdhler  (bi  Btehhom'i  Stptfiar.  vl,  168  aq.), 
Mendelssohn  (in  SctmmUr,  177K),  Ritdcke  (Star^;.  17r>4)) ; 
in  English,  by  Weston  (London.  1788),  Horsley  {Bib. 
Crit.  ii,  424, 477) ;  in  Italian,  by  Hints  (ed.B>iai,Roin. 
1792).    See  Jnnoiwi  (Book  ok). 

Dabt  ("TCp,  nethi',  2  Kinga  iv,  7;  nHTS-g,  mtuh- 
'%  FkOT.'xsii,  26;  ti-^i,  m$ki',  endUor,  1 
xjdi,  S;  elaewhnei,  *r*,  kmi^  Neh.  x,  81 ;  ^u- 
vuov,  loan,  never  debt,  SIntt.  xviii,  27;  ofiiXri,  Matt. 
XTiii,  22,  a  due,  as  rendered  Koin.  xiii,  7;  t^^dAi;- 

So,  tamMing  owed,  Matt,  vi,  12 ;  Uom.  iv,  4).  The 
[Male  law  very  strongly  recommended  willingness  to 
loan  (Dent  xv,  7  sq. ;  comp.  PiL  zzzvli,  26;  Matt. 
T,^)i  Interest  "  usury"),  howevw,  ooold  only 
bo  exacted  by  capitailiats  from  foreigners,  not  at  all 
teem  Israelitea  as  co-rellgionists  (in  Neh.  v,  11,  a  per- 
centage is  iii<'iitionc<l ;  Imt  it  docs  not  appear  whether 
this  was  in  money,  Heineccii  Antiq.  Il'mi.  ii.  15, 19,  as 
Keaonlly  among  the  Romans,  or  a  yearly  rental; 
eomp.  Appian,  Civ.  i,  54);  also  a  renidtte  of  loaned 
nattnal  prodocta  (see,  however,  Baha  Mma,  v,  1)  was 
forbidden  (Exod.  xxii.  '2'>;  ]^v.  xxv,  [VI  sq. ;  I)eiit. 
xziii,  20).  The  agrarian  regulation  of  the  state  se> 
cured  each  OM,  in  the  last  remt,  ftwn  the  npKl^  of 
the  creditor;  probably  by  this  very  arrangemeot  mon- 
eyed men  were  restrained  from  depending  upon  loaned 
money  fur  a  8iili5i.«tence,  and  were  tluis  indiui'il  to 
turn  their  attention  to  agriculture  or  otlier  uaeful  oo- 
copationa.  See  Lavd.  In  thia  way,  howercr,  whole> 
sale  busineai,  which  waa  faieompatible  with  the  isola- 
tion-system of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  was  rendered 
rare,  or  rather  impossible  (see  Miciuieli(<.  Syn/ar/m. 
commeaU,  ii,  1  sq. ;  Jfo*.  Re<At,  iii,  87  aq. ;  Jahn,  BM. 
ArdUM.  II,  ii,  ittS  eq. ;  on  the  Ttlmndlo  preacriptiona, 
see  5>elden,  Jut.  Hebr.  vi,  9).  Usury  inctirrwl  the 
deepest  scorn  (Prov.  xxviii,  8;  Ezck,  xviii,  8, 13, 17; 
xxii.  12:  Jer.  xv,  10;  P-a.  xv,  5:  cix,  11),  but  no 
Other  civil  penallgr  waa  annexed  to  it  (according  to  the 
Ttbmidt  it  tevemd  n  fcribHnii  of  redr— ;  on  the 
whole  subject,  see  Marezoll,  De  tuumrin  pravttaie, 
Lipe.  18fl7).  Written  notes  of  obligation  (x"P"YP<"!><'f 
MgHOHtrea;  Gescnius,  Thfunurw,  p. '».'] .  titids  fuch  evi- 
\  of  debt  in  the  ^;  Ktra  or     nr^  q.  d.  nofe  ^  | 


hand,  Deut.  xv,  2:  the  Talmudic  precepts  on  such 
per  are  given  in  the  Miahna,  Bdba  Baihra,  c  10)  were^ 
at  least  ia  the  peet^ndUan  period,  regularly  in  vogno 
(Tobit  i,  17;  Jfwephus  AtU.  xvi,  in,  K;  H'ar,  ii,  17,  6; 
comp.  xviii,  C,  a ;  Luke  xvi,  (I  .sq. ).  Distraint  was  al- 
lowed, but  under  certain  restrictions  (Exod.  xxii,  16 
sq. ;  Dent,  xxiv,  6, 10  eq.).  See  Futoos.  ^ireriQr 
against  dobton  bdog  rapoded  as  impnloas  smong 

the  Idraelites  (comp.  Job  xxii,  0;  xxiv,  3>.  rsp-  rially 
in  the  collection  of  debt.*,  the  law  ^carc4■ly  enjoined 
anything  dire*  tly  on  the  treatment  df  bankrupts;  it  is 
merely  indicated  (Lev.  xt,  89)  that  be  who  was  tota). 
ly  faunlvaal  ml^  be  aold  into  temporary  bondage  la 
order  to  satisfy  tlie  debt  by  his  wage;".  (On  the  rigor 
towards  this  clas.s  among  the  Komani>,  see  Ileineccius, 
Ant'iq.jur.  Rom.  iii,  30,  2.  They  were  often  subjected 
to  the  haisbeat  usage  as  alavjta,  Livy,  ii,  S8;  vi,  86; 
Gen.  zx,  1, 19;  Appnl.  /taf.  lie,  p.  40,  ed.  Schwelgh. 
In  .\then<*,  before  Solon'-  time,  the  creditor  oiiuld  even 
lay  claim  to  the  jxirson  of  his  debtor,  Plutarch,  Vit.  SoL 
c.  15 ;  later,  there  prevailed  a  summary  process  of  sela* 
ure,  which  the  creditor  himself  was  anthorised  to  ex^ 
ente  [see  SchUger,  De  ddbtwVf  etc.  Helmstadt,  1741]. 
Yet  certain  mitigation;!,  not  unlike  the  Mosaic,  exist- 
ed ;  see  Heffler,  A  Uun.  dtru  htnerf.  p.  -155  sq.  On  the 
Egyptisn  legislation,  see  DiwI.  Sic.  i,  79;  Wilkinson, 
ii,  49  sq.)  This  rule  waa  often  still  tuttbm  exercised 
in  praetloe  with  sodi  Imdhsartedness  as  to  involTe 
wife  and  children  in  the  poor  debtor's  fate  (2  Kings  iv, 
1 ;  Neh.  v,  5 ;  Isa.  I,  1 ;  Matt,  xviii,  25)  ;  nay,  the 
sureties  likewise  were  exposed  to  the  same  nio<le  of 
reparation  (Flror.  zz,  16;  xxii,  26  sq. ;  xxvU,  1^ 
Debtors  -were  liable  to  ponlshment  by  imprisonment 

(Matt.  V,  26;  xviii,  80).  i  rnlmbly  a  Roman  ii-age. 
The  Tulnnidic  rules  con«crning  debt  are  mild  {Jiaba 
Metia,  ix,  1.3).  On  the  Sabbatical  year  (q.  v.)  all  pe- 
cuniary ohligstkniB  v«M  cancellsd  (fitviL  xr,  Isq.,  9). 
—Winer,  1,  SSL  8eo  loAx;  Dbknrb;  UiosT} 
Crrditok,  etc. 

Debtor  (2'*n,  ehob,  debt,  Ezek.  xviii,  7 ;  XP«^^<- 
Xirijc,  oirer  of  money,  Luke  vii,  41 ;  xvi,  5;  elsewhere 
simply  d^iXirnt.  See  genotally  ib»  prop.  Hebrew 
wonls  xr:,  n^h,  fJesenlus,  TTtei.  TJfh.  p.  92l>)-  The 
Mo.-*aic  laws  re«.iMTting  jieciiniary  obligations  differ  in 
many  points  from  those  of  modem  nations,  but  this  is 
no  proof  thst  they  were  not  suitable  to  the  people  fn 
whom  they  wen  dedgned,  and  It  is  oerttla  that  thqr 

sre  pervnde<1  by  a  f  jiirit  of  kiii'iness  to  the  debtor  to 
which  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  codes  of  antiq- 
uity. See  LoAJ*.  Though  they  at  least  tacitly  allow 
of  the  sala  of  a  debtor  as  a  alaire  (Lev.  xxv,  8%  40X 
they  also  direct  that  Ids  twatnient  aha}!  be  that  of 
"an  hired  servant  and  a  sojourner,"  while  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  authorized  jiutting  an  insfdvent 
debtor  to  death,  and  Itoth  Grecian  and  Roman  bistoiy 
abound  with  instaooes  of  ths  distnrhsDoes  caused  hi 
those  states  by  the  severity  whh  which  this  dass  was 
dealt  with.  Tlie  lawn  of  Moses  are,  however,  by  no 
means  regardless  of  the  rights  of  creditors,  as  we  find 
that  persons  who  had  property  due  to  them  might,  if 
they  choae,  secure  it  either  by  means  <tf  a  mortgnmi 
or  by  a  pledge^  or  by  a  hOBdsman  «c  svaty.  Tbm 
chief  provuioM  In  tha  8eri|itai«  an  tlM  aaljoet  an  tha 
following: 

1.  The  creditor,  when  about  to  receive  a  pledge  for 
a  debt,  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  debtor's  honaa 
and  take  what  he  pleased,  hot  was  to  waft  beliDte  the 

door  till  the  debtor  should  deliver  up  the  pledge  with 
which  he  c<>ul<l  most  easily  dispense  (Deut.  xxiv,  10, 
11 ;  Job  xxii,  6;  xxiv,  8,  7,  9)i. 

2.  When  a  mill,  or  mill^atona,  or  an  vppsr  gatneat 
waa  given  as  a  pledge,  it  waa  not  to  be  kept  all  night 
The.se  articles  ap{H\»r  to  Ik»  mentioned  as  exanij<les  for 
all  other  things  which  Uie  debtor  could  not  without 
great  inconvenience  dlspeSN  wlth^bMd.X3d],<fl^S7; 
Deut.  xxiv,  6,12). 
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8.  The  debt  Mrhich  remained  nnpnid  nntil  the  sev- 
entb  or  Sablmtic  year  (during  whicli  the  suil  wat  to  be 
laft  without  cultivation,  and,  consequently,  a  ix-rfuin 
«M  not  suppoMd  to  be  in  a  condidon  to  make  pay- 
mmU)  eiMdia  not  be  esnetod  daibtg  tlurt  period  (jitnL 
XT,  1-11).  But  at  other  times,  in  case  the  debt  was 
not  paid,  the  creditors  mi(;ht  seize,  first,  the  hereditary 
land  of  the  debtor,  and  enjoy  its  produce  until  the  debt 
wat  paid,  or  at  least  until  the  year  of  jubilee ;  or,  mo- 
ciidly,  Ui  boatea.  Hmm  nlgnt  ba  mU  in  pefpetnity, 

except  those  belonging  to  the  Levitc'*  (Lev.  xxv,  14, 
82).  Thirdly,  in  case  tho  bouAc  or  land  was  not  8urti- 
cicnt  to  cancel  the  debt,  or  if  it  so  happened  that  the 
debtor  had  none,  tlia  peraon  of  tba  debtor  might  be 
sold,  together  wltii  his  wilb  and  ditidraB,  if  he  had  any. 
This  is  impli<>d  in  Lev.  xxv,  and  thi-*  cii'totii  is  nl- 
luded  to  in  Job  xxiv,  9.  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Elisba  (2  Kings  it,  1),  and  on  the  return  of  the  Jews 
ten  the  Balnrlonish  CMptMty  loma  rich  penooa  ex- 
aieiMd  tfaii  i^tt  over  their  poor  debtora  (Keh.  t,  1- 
II).  Oar  Lord  alhidrs  to  the  same  custom  in  Matt. 
aciHii,  25.  As  tho  person  of  the  debtor  mi^ht  thuj<  be 
seised  and  sold,  bis  cattle  and  furniture  were  undoubt- 
•dljr  UbUo  ibr  his  debts  (PtOT.  zzii,  27).  Itdoesnot 
appear  dtat  fnpilsonnwnt  Ibr  debt  urisliitf  in  tho  age 

of  Blnofg,  but  it  scents  tn  b:ivc  preTnHsd  Ib  Um  tine 
of  our  Saviour  (Matt,  xviii,  SI). 

4.  If  a  person  had  become  bondsman  or  BUnty  for 
•ootliert  be  waa  liable  to  be  called  upon  tar  pajmont 
in  tlia  same  way  with  tiie  original  ^blor.  But  this 
practice  fi  -os  ii'it  nppoar  to  have  obtained  l)cforc  the 
time  of  Soluinun,  wtu  n  it  waa  attended  with  serious 
eonsequences.  It  hcoiiis  thil  tiM  formality  observed 
vaa  tor  tlia  penoa  who  baoanHiranlgr  to  glTS  ilia  hand 
to  the  debtor,  and  not  to  Am  creditor,  to  Intiniate  diat 
ho  ln'r.im<\  in  a  legal  sense,  one  with  the  debtor;  for 
Solomon  cautions  his  son  against  giving  his  hand  to  a 
itnagsr,  to  a  person  wboee  circttmstmees  hs  did  not 
kmw;  andentrBatohfantogDaadnjBattapaiion  to 
whom  ha  had  glren  his  haiid,  or  ftr  triifln  ka  had  be- 
come  Kurcty,  to  pay  his  owu  daht  (PlVT.  slf  U;  xrii, 
18 ;  xxii,  26).    Sec  Debt. 

Decalogue  (.AtraXoyoc),  the  name  most  usually 
given  by  the  Greek  fathers  to  tho  law  of  the  two  ta- 
bles given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Uount  Sinai,  called 
in  Scripture  "the  Tkk  CoiniAXDMKrrs  (P^igs 
B''^a^n,  the  l>n  trortls ;  Sept.  ui  <■>«.-«  \6yoi  and  rdi 
tim  ptiftara ;  Vulg.  decern  verba  f.  Exod.  xxxir,  28; 
Dent,  iv,  13;  x,  4);  and  embracing  what  is  usually 
tenno.l  "the  Moral  Lata"  (E.\<h1.  xx,  3-17;  Dcut.  v, 
7-21).  The  Decalogue  was  written  on  two  stone  slabs 
(Exod.  xxxi,  18),  which,  having  li«en  broken  by  Mo- 
ses (xxxii,  19\  were  renewed  by  Gpd  (xxxiv,  1,  etc.). 
They  are  said  (Deut.  Ix,  10)  to  have  been  written  by 
the  finger  of  God,  an  exi)ro.H>ion  which  always  implies 
an  immediate  act  of  the  Deity.  The  Decalogne  is  fivo 
times  alludsd  to  in  the  New  Tettoment,  there  called 
hfnkuit  commandmenU,  but  only  the  latter  precepts 
•re  speeMeslIy  cited,  which  refer  to  our  daticn  to  each 
other  (MoH.  xvii,  18, 19,  etc. ;  Mark  x,  la :  Luke  xviii, 
20;  Rom.  xUi,  9 ;  vii,  7,  8 ;  Matt,  v;  1  Tim.  i,  9, 10). 
Those  which  rifbr  to  God  are  snppoeed  bjr  boom  to  he 
omitted  in  these  enumerations,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  containing  precepts  for  ceremonial  observances 
(Jeremy  Taylor's  Li/r  '>/  rhnai.  .md  ^iifftir  fhlftlidM 
tium;  KoflenmQllcr's  Scholia  in  Exod.'). 

The  circnmstonce  of  these  precepts  hetag  called  As 
ten  leordt  has  doobtlesH  led  to  the  lK>lief  that  the  two 
tables  contained  ten  di*<tinrt  iirocoptf,  live  in  each  ta- 
ble; whilo  some  h:ivc  supjKised  that  thev  were  called 
b}'  this  name  to  denote  their  perfection,  Im  being  con- 
sidered the  moat  perfect  of  numbers :  so  Phn»Jttdaus 
(»l  Sudc  wmrrtXiia  .  .  .  iptSftov  T't\u'ii\  Sf^pfm. 
c.  9).    This  distinguished  philosopher  dlviiif^*  them 


er,'  etc.  or  the  J!Oh  commandment  of  the  Gi 
formed,  and  Anglican  churcb<»<;  w  hile  the  more  gea> 
eral  opinion  among  Christians  is  that  the  fir!>t  table 
contained  oar  duly  to  God,  ending  with  the  law  to 
keep  tb»  Sabbath  holy,  and  the  second  o«r  dalj  to 
our  neighbor.  As  they  arc  not  nunuTi-  atly  divided 
in  the  Scriptures,  so  lliat  wc  r;iini(il  p<^ii)itively  say 
which  is  the  first,  which  tliL  M^.-nd,  i  tc,  it  may  not 
prove  nainteresUng  to  the  student  in  iiiblical  litentnre 
if  ITS  hers  give  a  brief  accomit  of  the  dlAnot  modes 
of  divi  liiiL;  them  which  have  prevailed  among  Jews 
and  ( -tiristians.  The  cage  cannot  Iw  more  clearly 
stated  than  in  tho  words  of  St.  Augustine It  b  in- 
quired how  the  tan  commaildniento  an  to  be  divided— 
whether  tiiare  are  fbnr  which  relato  to  God,  ending 
with  the  precept  concerning  the  Sablwth — and  the 
other  fix.  roiiiiiieniing  with  'Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  niuther,'  appertaining  to  man — or  whether  the  for- 
mer are  ihrM  only,  and  the  latter  stveu  t  Those  whs 
say  tba(  the  irst  talda  ooBtalns  /our,  separate  llw 
command,  'Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  nie' 
(Exo<l.  XX,  3 ;  Deut.  v,  7),  so  as  to  make  another  pre- 
cept of  -  Thou  shalt  not  msike  to  tlqmlf  an  idol'  (Exod. 
XX,  1;  Deut.  t,  6X  ^  wliich  tmafM  asa  forbidden  to 
be  worshipped.  Bat  they  wish 'Thov  shall  not  eviet 
thy  neighl>or'«  hou.*o'  (Exod.  xx,  17  ;  Dcnti SI),  osA 
'  Thou  stialt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife*  (Exod.  XX, 
17 ;  Deut.  r,  n),  and  so  on  to  the  end,  to  l>e  one.  Bat 
those  who  say  that  theva  are  only  three  in  the  first  t^ 
bio,  and  seven  in  the  second,  buuw  one  commandmet 
of  the  precept  of  the  worship  of  one  God,  and  nothing 
l>cside  him  (Exod.  xx,  3 ;  Deut.  v,  7),  but  di\nde  these 
last  into  two,  so  that  one  of  them  is  'Thou  thalt  not 
ooTSi  thy  neighbor's  wife,'  and  the  other, '  Then  shsk 
not  eoret  thy  neighbor's  house.'  There  b  no  qneslisn 
among  l  ilher  about  ttu!  correctness  of  the  numU»r  ten, 
a.-*  for  tlii-i  there  is  the  testimony  of  Scripture"  (Qees- 
tious  on  Krothts,  qu.  71,  Work*,  Ui,  443,  Paris,  1679). 

1.  The  Ttdmudical  Dicition,  or  that  contained  in  the 
Talmud  {^fakio^h,  xxiv,  a),  which  is  alto  that  of  the 
modem  Jews.  According  to  tliis  div  i.-ion.  ih^  fi.'st 
commandment  consists  of  the  words  *'  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypl^ 
outfit  the  house  of  bondage"  (Exod.  xx,  3 ;  Dent,  t, 
6);  the  second  (Exotl.  xx,  .S,  4),  "Thou  shalt  hate 
none  other  gods  Kviide  me ;  tliuu  shalt  not  make  to 
thyself  any  giaven  image,"  etc  to  ver.  6{  the  tliiid, 
" Then  shah  not  take  Ood'k  name  in  vain,'*  ate.;  lha 
fbnrth, Remember  to  keep  holy  the  S-ibhath  day," 
ete.;  the  fifth,  "Honor  tliy  father  and  thy  ni-'lber," 
etc.;  the  xixth,  "Thou  ohalt  not  kill;"  the  M;ventli, 
"  Thou  shslt  not  commit  adultery the  eighth,  Then 
shalt  not  steal  ;**  tiM  nUiCh,  ** Than  shakttok  boar  fidsa 
witness,"  etc. ;  and  the  tenth,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet," 
etc.,  to  the  end.  This  division  Is  alw)  sup|iort»fd  by  the 
Targum  of  the  pseudo-Jonathan,  a  work  of  the  sixth 
centniy,  by  Aben-Esim,  in  his  CmmeHtaijt  and  by 
Maimonides  (5«pAer  iRmewspoCl).  It  has  also  besa 
maintained  by  the  leame<l  Lutheran,  Peter  Martyr 
(/xjct  Commtmrt,  Banle,  1^80,  Inc.  14,  p.  That 
this  was  a  very  early  mode  of  dividing  the  Dvcalo^oa 
is  further  evidsnt  fhmi  a  passage  in  Clyril  of  J« 
1em*s  treatlsa  ageinst  Jnllan,  fivm  irlioai  ha 

the  following  invective:  "That  Deralogne,  the  Uw  of 
Moses,  is  a  wonderful  thing:  thou  .•ihalt  nut  .oteal; 
thou  shalt  not  kill ;  tlwn  shalt  not  l>ear  false  witness. 
But  let  each  of  tha  pveocipto  which  he  aaserto  to  lut«« 
been  given  by  God  Umsdf  ha  written  down  fen  tha 
identic  il  words. '  T  nm  the  [.ord  thy  God,  who  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;'  the  second  foUowa, 
'  Thou  shalt  have  no  strange  gods  l)cside  me ; 
shalt  not  make  to  thyself  an  idoL'  He  adda  tbn 
son,  *  for  T,  the  Ixird  thy  God,  am  a  Jealona  God, ' 
ing  the  'in.'!  of  the  fathers  ujwn  the  rhildron.'  '  Tboa 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  tho  I^ird  thv  God  in  vaia. 


into  two  i)cnUd9  (De  Dfcalogo),  the  first  pented  ending  !  Remember  the  Sabbath  day.  Honor  thy  father  and 
with  Exod.  XX,  1^  Honor  thy  lather  and  tl^  moth.  1  tlqrnwthar.   Thon  shalt  not  oonimikadiditoiy. 
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Rhslt  not  steal.  Thon  slult  not  bear  falM  witncM. 
Thoa  ahalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  floods.*  What 
nation  ta  there,  by  the  gods,  if  yoa  tu«  siwar  these 

two,  'Thou  shall  nut  ailori-  nther  fCfds,'  atv\  '  It'  nicm- 
ber  the  Sabbath,'  which  does  not  think  all  the  others 
I  to  be  kept,  and  which  does  not  punish  nON  OT  lass 
rsMlr  thoM  who  violate  thorn?" 
9.  1%»  (Mpn&m  Dkition,  or  that  apfnoTed  by  OA- 
gen,  which  is  that  In  use  in  the  GrtM-k  und  in  ^11  thr 
Reformed  churches  except  the  Lutheran.  Although 
Origen  was  acquainted  with  the  diflermg  opinions 
which  cadalod  in  his  time  in  mfsvd  to  this  subject,  it 
is  arident  ham  Ms  own  words  fliat  bo  knew  nothing 
4lf  Uiat  ilivision  hy  which  the  number  t'ti  is  completed 
making  the  prohibition  against  coveting  either  the 
boose  or  the  wife  a  distinct  commaadnMBt.  In  lus 
«i|^lth  Uomify  on  GeitetU,  after  citing  tlie  words, "  I  am 
tho  Lord  thy  God,  who  broogfat  thee  ont  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,"  ho  aiMs,  "this  is  not  a  part  of  the  command- 
ment." The  first  commandment  is, ' '  Thou  shalt  have 
M  Other  gods  but  mo,"  and  then  follows,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  make  an  idol."  Theso  together  are  thought  by 
'  some  to  make  one  commandment ;  bat  in  this  case  the 
nuniljcr  ten  will  nut  ho  com|deto — wlicrp,  thi-n.  \\  ill  Ih' 
the  trtith  of  the  Decalogue?  But  if  it  be  divided  as 
we  have  done  in  the  last  SiBtSMS,  ttAlhtl  aoniher  will 
be  evident.  The  first  commandment  therefore  is, 
*'Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  mo,"  and  the  sec- 
ond. ''Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  an  idol,  nor  a 
likeness, ' '  etc.  Origen  proceeds  to  make  a  distinction 
between  gods,  idols,  and  UhnMsoos.  Of  gods,  bo  says, 
"it  is  written,  there  are  gods  many  and  lords  many" 
(1  Cor.  viil,  5) ;  but  of  idoln,  *'  an  idol  is  nothing ;"  an 
ini;ij;e,  ln»  mivi.  of  a  (puuirupc*!,  scrpi-nt,  or  bird,  in 
metal,  wood,  or  stone,  set  up  to  bo  worshipped,  is  not 
an  Uolt  hot  m  Hk$Mm.  ApietamnMdawKhfhosnnM 
view  comes  under  the  Mmc  denomination.  But  an 
idol  is  a  n^prcu-ntation  of  wliat  docs  not  cxi.ot,  sucli 
as  the  figure  of  a  man  with  two  faces,  or  with  the  head 
of  a  dog,  etc.  The  likeness  must  be  of  soatstbiog  ex- 
Mag  In  iMnvn,  or  In  oarth,  «r  la  ^  watar.  II  is 
nol  easy  to  decide  on  the  meaning  of"  things  in  heav- 
en," unless  it  refers  to  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  The 
design  of  Moses  he  conceives  to  have  l»een  to  forbid 
JBSjrptian  idolatry,  such  as  that  of  Hecate,  or  other 
ftaded  demons  (^Opera,  II,  18fl^  Da  la  Baa's  ed.). 

The  p«endo-Ath,in.i«ius,  or  the  author  of  the  J^ynop- 
tU  8crij)turtt,  who  in  the  oracle  of  the  Greek  Church, 
divides  the  commandments  in  the  samo  manner. 
**  This  book  ^Exodus}  contsins  those  tsn  commsnd* 
meats,  on  two  tablss:  fln*,  I  am  tiie  Lord  thy  God. 
Second.  Tliou  stialt  not  make  to  thyq-lf  an  idol,  nor  , 
any  likeness.  .  .  .  Ninth,  Thou  shalt  not  kx'ar  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbor.  Tenth,  Thou  shalt  not 
eoTOt  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  aagr  thing  that  is  thy 
nelgfabor's'*  (AtbanasU  Opera,  fbL  Ms,  im). 

(iregory  Xazianzen,  in  one  of  his  poems,  inscribed 
*•  The  Decalogue  of  Moses,"  gives  the  following  divis- 
ion {0])era,  ed.  OailUud,  Paris,  1840) : 
ThoM!  ten  \aw*  Mi»«-«  formerly  pnfmiTcd  on  tnl>le« 
Of  Htone;  but  ilo  Ihoii  engrnre  them  on  thy  hc;irt. 
Thou  plialt  not  know  nnother  tind,  rin'^-  w<'r-MptM>|aagl  tome. 
T1>"U  .'tinlt  nnt  nf\kf  a  v»ln  litntue,  n  lil'i-l<'--'  iissgfc 
Til'"'!!  -linlf  n'  t  ■-ftll  rin  t!:f  uTost  (iif\  In  vnln. 
Ki"«'l'  111!  •nt'''ii[h-,  iIk'  .iiMltiK'  niiil  itic  »hnil"wy. 
Ilnppy  1>^'         nuilrro  Ui  Uir  [mreaU  due  hootc. 
Flee  the  crime  of  innnler,  nod  of  a  forelgB 
He<t  ;  erll-mtDdp*!  theft  and  wUne.M 
Fal'p.  snd  the  draire  of  snotlier's,  the  "^ed  of  dcsfh. 

Jerome  took  the  same  view  with  CWgen.  In  his 
Minmentary  on  Ephesians  vi,  he  thus  writes :  '"  Hon- 
olr  ttiy  Ihthier  and  thy  mother,'  etc.  is  the  Jijik  oom- 
tnatkdinent  la  tba  Decalogna.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
un<lcr«tand  the  apostle's  meaning  in  calling  it  the  first, 
when  the  first  commandment  is  '  Thou  shalt  have  no 
gods  bat  BM,'  where  some  resul  thus,  '  which  is  the  i 
first  fwwaiMiilmaat  ^"^^'""^^^^^^  ' 

•  Bnltl^jda  aolsasiato  ns  tolma  obitnrid 


with  sufficient  accuracy  that  in  the  tecond  i 
ment  there  is  alao  a  pcomisa:  ' Thoa  shalt  not  make 
to  thyself  an  Idot,  nor  the  Bkoness  of  any  thing  in 
heaven  above,  or  in  tin-  earth  I<eneath,  or  in  t!i.'  wau-r 
under  the  earth ;  thuu  shalt  not  aduce  them,  nor  aaori- 
lice  to  them  ;  fur  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  a  JmIoqs 
God,  risttiog  the  sins  ....  bat  showing  mercy  onto 
tfaoniands  .  .  .  .'  (oliserra  thaaa  words  of  ptomiaa— 
.'^bowing  mercy  unto  tboiiMada^ale.)**^iaaqyaii<!)|^ 
era.  vol.  iv,  Paris,  l&M). 

The  pseudo-Ambrose  al.so  writes  to  the  same  eflRMt 
in  his  Commentary  on  Ephedant:  "How  is  this  the 
first  commandment,  when  the  first  coinnmndmcat  sajn, 
Thou  shult  have  no  otlier  gwl-  l.ut  inc?  Then,  I  hou 
shalt  not  make  a  likeness  of  any  tiling  in  heaven 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  etc.  The  ^Aird^  Thon 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain ; 
the  fourth.  Keep  my  sabbaths ;  the  ./f/?A,  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother.  As  the  first  four  a]>]K.'rtain  to 
God,  they  are  contained  in  the  dist  talde ;  the  others, 
appertaining  to  men,  an  oontaiaad  in  the  second,  sndt 
ss  that  of  honoring  parents,  not  committing  murder, 
adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  or  concupiscence.  These 
>ix  «  III  to  Ik;  written  in  the  second  table,  the  fir^t  of 
which  is  called  the  first  with  promise"  (Ambroaii  Opt- 
ra, vol.  li,  Paris  edition,  Append,  p.  248,  Wf%, 

To  these  testimonies  from  the  fathers  may  Ite  addsA 
that  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (iitromata,  vi,  p.  ><09); 
but  this  writer  ij*  so  roufufied  and  contradictory  in  ref- 
erence to  the  subject,  that  some  hare  sapposed  tlie  text 
to  hara  bean  eormpted.  **Tbe  fiat  praeept  of  tba 
Decalogue,"  ba  observes,  "shows  that  one  God  only 
is  to  be  worshipped,  who  lirought  his  {Hcple  out  of 
K^rypt  ....  and  that  men  ought  to  abstain  from  the 
idolatry  of  the  creators.  The  second,  tliat  we  ought 
not  to  trsaslhr  bis  asaia  to  ersatarcst  Ilia  Mri  aigak 
fies  that  the  world  was  made  by  Go<l,  who  has  given 
us  tlic  seventh  day  to  rest ;  the  JiJ^h  follows,  which 
commands  us  to  honor  our  ]>a^^tlt^ ;  then  follows  tlie 
precept  about  adultery,  after  this  that  conMining  theft } 
bat  the  tenth  Is  coneeralng  eovettng.** 

Put  the  strongest  e^'^dence  in  favor  of  the  Origenlaa 
divi^iion  is  (hat  of  the  learned  Jews  Philo  and  Josephus, 
who  speak  of  it  as  the  received  division  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  f  ikilo^  after  mentioning  the  division  into  two 
naatadsabaadyraftrradtoifneaads:  "TbaHrat 
tad  is  of  a  higher  character  thsn  the  second ;  it  treats 
of  the  monarchy  whereby  the  whide  world  is  governed, 
of  statues  and  images  {^ix'ivun'  Kai  ayaXparuvy,  and 
of  all  cormpt  repreaentations  in  general  {iftifttffd' 
ntv)x  af  aol  talrag  dm  nana  of  Ood  In  wtSn ;  of  tfia 
religions  abssrvanco  of  the  seventh  day  as  a  day  of 
holy  rest ;  of  honoring  both  parents.  So  that  one  ta- 
ble begins  with  God  the  father  and  ruler  of  all  things, 
and  ends  with  paiants  who  amnlato  him  in  perpetosc 
ting  tha  bnnnui  rsee.  Bat  tlie  other  pentad  aoatafcas 

those  commandments  which  forbid  ndultSiy,  nardST, 
theft,  false-witness,  concupiscence  '  (/>  Dtealttgo,  Hb. 
i).  The^r«f  precept,  he  afterwards  observes,  .  nj.  ins 
the  belief  and  rsvarsat  worship  of  one  snpreme  God, 
in  oppoeltien  to  those  who  ^rorship  the  son  and  1 
etc.  Till  n,  after  condemning  the  arts  of  sculpture  i 
painting,  as  taking  off  the  mind  from  ailniiring  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  universe,  he  adds :  "  As  I  have 
said  a  good  dissl  of  the  moomi  cooonnandment,  I  shall 
now  proesed  to  tba  next,  *Tbon  ahalt  not  take  tha 
name  of  Go<l  in  vain.'  The  fourth  command- 
ment respects  the  Sabbath  day,  to  l>e  devoted  to  rest, 
the  study  of  wisdom,  and  the  contemplation  of  nature, 
with  a  rsviaion  of  oar  Uvea  dnring  the  post  week,  in 
order  to  the  euireetloa  of  oar  trsasgiasilons  \  tiie  llfkh 
spfiiks  of  honoring  parents.  Here  ends  the  first,  or 
more  divine  pentad.  The  second  pentad  begins  with 
the  precept  respecting  adultery ;  its  second  precept  is 
agalnat  mnrder;  its  third  against  stealing,  the  next 
agsinsk  Mso>wtoaM,  Oa  last  againai  aantlng"  (Ub. 
IQ.  Thb  dtrlakai  seasu  to  bar*  bean  foUowedby 
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:  "  In  qnimjuc  lihri';.  do. ;  anaqacquc  UbnU  tuu^^,  forti^,  /( lutes."  etc.  to  "  jinrcrpta  mea."  The 


qnam  aeoepit  •  Deo  piwcepU  baltut  quinque."  Jow- 
^oa  il,tf  poMlU«,llilliiiondewthan  Philo.  **TIm 
flrnt  commandment  teacbes  tu  that  there  ia  but  one 
God,  and  that  we  ou^lit  to  womhip  him  only ;  the  iec- 
ond  comnutida  us  nut  to  make  tlu'  iiiia^jc  of  anv  liv- 
ing creature,  to  worship  it ;  the  third,  that  we  must 
not  wwmr  bj  God  in  •  IUm  natter;  the  fonrth,  that 
we  must  keep  the  seventh  day,  by  resting  from  all 
sorti*  of  work :  the  fifth,  that  we  most  honor  our  par- 
ent" ;  the  sixth,  that  we  must  abstain  from  inurdur ; 
the  Mventb,  that  we  nmit  not  comniit  adultery ;  the 
«igfeifh,tiwtwaBntBotbagiiUtf  of  Cbelt;  the  ninth, 
that  we  must  not  hear  fal^e-witneM ;  the  tenth,  that 
we  must  not  admit  the  desire  of  that  which  is  anoth- 
er's" (Ant.  iii,  6,  5,  WhJalHi'a  translaUon). 

Thia  diviakn,  which  appaaia  t»  hara  been  foisotten 
In  tbeWeeternChnrcfa,  wasreviTedb^CalTfnbilSK, 
ami  i-  iiNi"  rocoivcd  l>y  tliiit  isvction  of  the  Latherans 
who  followed  liuccr,  railed  the  Totrapolitana.  It  is 
adopted  by  Calroet  {Dirl.  o/tAe  BiUr,  French  ed^  lit. 
Loi).  It  ia  tnpported  by  Z«a«rM|  Kicephom,  and 
Pe^iu  Mogblans  among  tha  Oreeb,  and  b  that  fol- 
lowed in  th*"  present  Russian  Church,  as  well  as  liy 
the  Greeks  in  general  (see  the  Catechism  publitlied  by 
oider  of  Peter  the  Great,  bf  aiehbishop  liesenskv, 
JUmdon,  17AB>.  It  ia  at  tfM  aaaie  tino  nalntahMdia 
thta  eatecUam  that  It  is  not  (biMdden  to  bow  before 
t!io  represent  itiuns  of  the  caiiitM.  Thia  divisinn,  wliii  h 
appeared  in  the  I)ishop>)'  Iknik  in  1537,  was  adopt<^l 
bgr  tta  Anglican  Church  at  the  lieformation  (1<>1H), 
WtaHUHfag  mmth  for  Sabbatb^  in  her  formularies. 
The  lane  dlrblon  waa  pabHahad  with  approbation  by 
Bonner  In  his  llomitit*  in  1555. 

S.  We  shall  naxt  proceed  to  daacriba  th«  two  Mato- 
mfje  dimtimu.   (1.)  The  ftrst  ia  Hbak  in  Exodna.  We 

call  it  the  Mnsorctic  division,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
mandments in  the  greater  number  of  manuicripts  and 
irintadadltioaa  an  Mparaladb^a  Bar  t>,wMeh  narlc 
flw  divisions  between  the  smaller  sections  in  t!ic  He- 
brew. According  to  this  arrangement^  the  first  two 
aommandamita  On  tha  Origanlu  orOfMk  dlvWon), 
that  is,  the  commandment  concerning  the  worship  of 
one  Ood,  and  that  concerning  images,  make  liut  one ; 
the  sin-und  i*,  "  TIkiu  hli.ilt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
liord  thy  God  in  vain;"  and  so  on  until  we  arriva  at 
tta  two  last,  the  fonaar  of  wMeh  ti,  **Tboa  ahalt  not 
OOvat  thy  neigbbor'a  hous«,"  and  the  last  or  tenth, 
"Thou  abalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his 
Bcrvant."  etc.  to  the  end.  This  was  the  division  ap- 
proved by  Luther,  and  it  1m8  been  aror  eince  hia  tima 
received  by  the  Lutbeiw  Gbueh.  The  cotmtiiesa 
of  this  division  has  been  at  all  times  maintained  l>v 
the  most  learned  Lutherans,  not  only  from  its  ngrec- 
im  iit  with  th  ■  II««lirew  Hililcs,  l>ut  frtmi  the  internal 
structure  of  the  commandmenta,  eepedalljr  from  tha 
fiict  of  the  first  two  ooanaandmanta  (aeeerdhg  to  Oil* 
gen's  division)  forming  but  one  subject.  If  these  fbm 
but  one  commandment,  the  necessity  of  dividing  tiie 
preci  pt,  "  tluiu  hhalt  not  covet,"  etc.  into  two  is  obvi- 
ous. (l?or  a  learned  defeflBa  of  this  division,  see  Pftif- 
for,  Oftn^  ToL  i,  ke.  90, 1^  ISS).  PfoUfor  eoorfdars 
the  accentuation  also  of  the  Hebrew  as  equally  do- 


last  two  commandments  (according  to  the  Itomaa  di- 
virfon)  are,  ]Hnrav«r,iB  tba  same  CatwcWwa,  cerobtesd 

in  one,  tlius :  '*  Non  concupisces  domam  proximi  toi ; 
nec  deaidorabis  uxorem  ejus,  non  servum,  non  ancil- 
luTii,  tii'ii  Im>vi'ui,  non  nsinuni,  ncc  omnia  que  illins 
sunU  In  his  duobus  pneoeptis,"  etc  It  had  appsai^ 
od  in  the  same  form  ia  Kngland  in  ManhaD'a  ml 
bishop  liilsey's  Primert,  1534  and  1539. 

Those  who  follow  this  division  have  been  acmstinn- 
ed  to  c  (lie  I)eLMli>^uo  vory  ^j.'iicrally  in  an  abridged 
form :  thus  the  lirst  commandment  in  the  Lntbcnn 
Shorter  Catechism  ia  rimply  "Thoa  ibdtliava  no  oth- 
er gods  but  me the  second,  "  Thou  shalt  not  take 
the  name  of  thy  Gwl  in  vnin  ;  '"  the  tliird, "  Thou  f'liah 
sanctify  tlie  SaMi.ith-day"  {  Fryerlaff  ).  A  similar  prac- 
tice is  followed  by  the  Boman  Catholics,  althoagh 
tbey,  aa  well  aa  the  Lnthanow,  In  tiialr  hugm  Oila* 
chisms  (as  the  Douay)  ^;ivc  them  at  full  knfrth.  T!it? 
practice  has  given  rise  to  tlie  cliarge  made  acain'^t 
those  denominations  of  leaving  out  the  second  com- 
mandment, wberaaa  it  would  have  bean  nnae  concct 
to  aay  that  thejr  bad  nnlilalad  tba  fom^  orirtlaaat  thai 
the  fonn  in  which  tliey  give  it  has  the  effect  of  con- 
cealing a  most  im|Hjrtant  |iart  of  it  from  such  as  only 
had  access  to  their  .Shorter  Cutechisnw. 

(3.)  The  last  diviaioa  is  the  mtmd  MtmrwUct  «r 
that  of  DenteroDO«7,  aomoMmea  eallad  tin  Awgoadn- 
ian.  This  division  differ?  fmm  the  former  simply  in 
placing  the  precept  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bor's wife"  beforw  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bor's  bousa,"  ate.  t  and  for  tliia  tranapoaitiun  it  }iaa  tha 
antboritj  of  Dent,  t,  fL  Tha  antherftf  of  tha  llaaa»> 
ites  cannot,  however,  l>e  of  siifTmient  fun-e  to  St^mdl 
the  earlier  traditions  of  I'liilo  mid  Jo-nejihus. 

This  division  was  that  approved  by  Augustine,  who 
tbna  azpnaaaa  himself  on  tbe  subject:  FoUowiqg 
'what  h«  had  aaid  (trf  sip.  p.  688),  ha  obaenrca,  "Bat  to 
me  it  seems  more  congnmus  to  divide  them  int'^  thrv-e 
and  seven,  imumuch  as  to  tho<ic  who  diligently  look 
into  the  matter,  those  which  appertain  to  Qod  aeam  ta 
inainaata  tha  Trioi^.  And,  indeed,  tha  wwamaad, 
'  Thoo  ihahhava  no  other  goda  bat  ma,*  la  nora  pet^ 
fectly  explained  when  images  arc  forl>idden  to  be  wor- 
shipped. Besides,  the  sin  of  coveting  another  mans 
wife  diflers  so  much  from  coveting  bis  boose,  that  to  tta 
house  was  joined  his  field,  bis  servant,  bis  maid,  htt  OK, 
hiaa8a,libeatCle,aadanthatbhiB.  BatHaaanata 
divide  the  coveting  of  the  house  from  the  cnv.  ting  of 
the  wife  when  each  begins  thus:  '  Tkott  thalt  ru>t  ourf 
tbj  neighlx»''s  wife,  thou  $halt  not  corft  thy  neightior's 
hooaa,'  to  which  it  than  beglna  to  add  the  rest.  For 
when  ha  had  aatd*11iOB  ahalt  not  eerat  thy  neif^bhei^ 
wife,'  he  (lid  not  ndd  the  rest  to  this,  saying,  nor  his 
house,  nor  his  field,  nor  his  servant,  etc.  but  these  seem 
plainly  to  bo  united,  which  appear  to  be  contained  in 
ona  pvaont,  and  distinct  foam  that  whania  tha  wife  ia 
namad.  BntwhaaftiaMdd'ThoadMlthaTaaoe^ 
ar  gods  but  me,'  there  appears  a  more  diligent  fidlow- 
ing  up  of  this  in  what  is  subjoined.  For  to  what  pet<> 
tains,  '  Thou  shalt  not  make  an  idol,  nor  a  Ukeneas ; 
tbou  ahalt  not  adore  nor  aerta  than,'  aalasa  to  tiurt 
which  had  been  aaM,  *Thoa  ahalt  ha«« 

gods  but  me.'  "    The  division  of  Al 


cisive  in  favor  of  this  division,  notwithstanding  the  ;  lowe<l  by  Rede  and  Peter  I/oml>ard 


opp<i!'ite  view  is  taken  by  many  others,  including  the 

learned  Buxtorf.   Thia  division  ia  alao  foUowad  in  tha  1     .  ,  

T^<teUan^andBia7tharaftfl«baeanadthalto.|tl(mlnTiiidlea^  oTAli'dhrMon  te  tha  TVeAyMa 

man  Catholic  division.  The  churches  of  this  com- 
munion have  not,  however,  l^een  consistent  in  follow- 
ing uniformly  the  Tridentine  division,  having  re- 
vived, aa  in  Eagland,  tbe  aacond  Maaoretie  diviaioa,  ta 
whieh  wa  ahall  prasMitfy  aUnda.  In  the  Ttant  Cata- 
the  first  commandment  is,  "  Eiro  sum  Dominns 
I  tuus,  qui  eduxl  te  de  terra  .F.gypti,  de  domo  ser- 

Tltatis;  non  hal»ehis  Deo«  alienos  coram  me.    Non  „.  _    „    _  _ 

fodea  tibi  acolptiie,"  etc.   "  £go  asm  Dominus  Deus  t  pota  down  tha^aidar  of  tbs  vwda  fai  ExodM  m  m 


The  learned  Sonntag  has  entirely  foOowad 
tina'a  Tiew  of  tlila  aali^ct,  and  haa  wfiltaa  a 


Sfwlifn  unii  Knttlm  (Hamb.  l«3<>-7),  to  which  tl 
was  a  reply  in  the  same  miscellsny  from  Zullig,  in 
dication  of  what  he  terms  the  Calrinittic  dsruton, 
that  of  Origan,  which  is  followed  by  a  rejoinder 
Sonntag.  Sonntag  is  so  convinced  of  the  neceasity  «t 
that  order  of  the  words,  according  to  which  the  pre- 
cept against  coveting  the  wife  precedes  (as  in  DvuXcr- 
onomy)  that  against  coveting  tb«  house,  etc. 
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>'oli«  (»/  AticrtVoXif,  link  v,  20,  bnt  vlth^ 
«ut  the  Mt  in  Matt,  iv,  25,  Muk  tU,  8;  L e.  ol  iim 
irAnc.  At  «m  cMIm,  m  in  JoMphns,  Ufe,  65),  •  div 

trii-f  (Iienrc  in  Pliny,  v,  16, 17,  DfcajKJiiaiut  rtffio),  or 
rather  certain  ten  cities  (including  their  ailjacont  vil- 
lages or  saburbs,  Ja«ephiu,  JJ/e,  9),  which  tfiti'mbled 


oversi-ht.    The  onler  in  the  Septnagint  vmion  in  I  n«S>, M.0Mi  0'<^>a  fV^), 

ISZ^^.^^^S^^^'L^'^  '  snrea-PM;,^:    Br«a«l„..  a  writ,  r  of  th.  in.h  con- 
OHVdk  Mtom  tUs  onhr.   SoonUg  coomNm  tint , ,  ^^^^^  Deca,.oli.  a«  extending  in  breadth 

the  Mo«lc  divi«  on  of  the  IWoguc  wa.  k.Ht  in  the  ^  tn^th  ftJtt 

pericHl  between  the  ex,le  andthc  b.rth  o  (  hmU-  Tib^iu  tO  DaHIMcn.,  including  the  foHoiing^ 

,  M     1  f      1*  .  *  oa,  OolBwn,  ana  Betbaan  {pttcr.Ttrra  lyancUr.mlja 

«W,..  ,/.(I.,n,l_lK,  )    Foral  «tofexiKmt.on8,  5laf«^      rf  Eaaeb.  p.  175).  Androiichua 

«a  AMPjfr^qiMeu,  Hi,  S»  iq.  8m  Law.  itaiithny  the  atme  (7Tl«7<r.  Twrff  <ff«Kto).  But  these 

atatcmeiit-*  ire  justly  jironniinccd  l.y  Linhtfoot  {(>J'p. 
H,  417  s*!-)  a«  pure  euppositioiiti.  Ail  tlie  cities  of  De> 
c8poIia,with  the  single  exception  of  St  y thopolis,  kgr 
on  the  east  of  the  Jovdao ;  and  both  Euoebius  and  Je- 
rome {OiumtUt.  a.  T.  Derapoli^')  say  that  the  (li^trict 
was  situated  "  Ix^yond  the  Jonljin,  around  Hip|iO»,  I'el- 

each  other  in  being  inhd^ited'  tnoatly  hj  Gentilea  |  ^titi  Oadara'' — tlut  is,  to  the  east  and  south-east  of 
(Lightfoot,  0pp.  U,  417),  and  in  thdr  dTie  inatitiitioita  |  ****  ^  °f  Gainoe.   With  this  also  agiMi  the 

aii'l  ].rivil('^rs  (.(osi'j-Ihk,  I.  fe,  "I).  They  wero  ^\t\i- 
uteil  in  the  neij^hUirhuud  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaroth 
(Mark  vii,  31 ;  cotnp.  Joseph.  War,  iil,  9,  7),  near  the 
eeitem  aide  of  the  Jonlan,  and  in  what  was  called  the 
Boman  iiroHnoe  of  Syria  (Ju^ephus,  Life,  65).  The 
namo  Oi'i  ajKiIis  docs  not  occur  in  the  AiMK-rypha,  and, 
accordinjj  to  Miionert,  it  is  only  found  in  writers  of  tho 
first  century ;  in  later  times  there  is  scan  t-ly  an  allu- 
don  to  it  {fkogrqflm  der  Gritchm  vad  Rdrntr,  VI,  i, 
S44).  Immedhitely  after  ^  coaqneat  of  8>Tia  by  the 
Koman-'  (H.C.  Go),  ten  citit-M  a|ip.  ;ir  tn  h;i\  r-  I.e.  n  re- 
built, partly  colonized,  and  cmluwcil  with  i>eculiar 
pririlegM  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  7,  3;  xvii,  11,  4);  the 

coontiy  around  tham  vas  hence  called  Dtcapoli*.  The 
nmlta  of  the  territory  were  not  rery  clearly  defined, 

and  proliaMy  in  \hv  i  nwvi-  of  time  other  neighl>oring 
cities  receivcil  sinular  privileges.  This  may  account 
for  the  fart  that  ancient  geographen  speak  ao  indefi- 
nitely of  the  fTOTiofie,  and  do  not  even  agree  aa  to  the 
MHua  of  the  eitlea  tbemielvae.   Pliny  {IlUt.  N<a.  v, 

18),whil*<  ailniittii)^'  that  there  wuH  .some  variation  in 
the  list,  onumenites  them  as  follows :  Dtinui»au,  J'hil- 
(idtljihiiL,  Hajthana,  Scythapolit,  Gadara,  Ilippoiy  Diim, 
Fella^  Gdcuu  (?  Genua),  and  CanalMa ;  he  adds  (r, 
18),  "The  tetrarchies  lie  bettteen  and  arrmnd  these  dt- 
ies  .  .  ,  .  ii.unely,  TruelKinitis,  I'ania5,  Al-ila,"  etf. 
Tlit'x'  cities  are  scattered  over  a  very  wide  region.  If 
Haphana  l>e,  as  many  suppose,  the  same  as  Raphansga 
of  Joaephus,  It  lay  near  Ilamath  (Joeepb.  War,  vii,  5, 
1%  and  from  thence  to  Philadelphia  on  the  south  is 
alujv  e  ino  miles,  and  from  Scj-thoiKilis  on  the  west  to 
Cauatha  on  the  cast  is  alx>ut  60.  Josephus  does  not 
enumerate  the  cities  of  DecapoUa;  bat  it  would  seem 
that  he  excludes  Damascus  fh>m  the  nnmber,  since  he 
calls  Scythopolis  the  largest  of  them  {War,  iii,  9,  7). 
He  also  incidentally  incluilcn  most  of  the  other  cities 
named :  e.  g.  Philadelphia  (  War^  ii,  18, 1),  Gadara  and 
Hippos  (JUht  <|6, 74) ;  while  EpiphaniiM  (Ott.  1,  M,  S) 
names  Pella  as  belonging  to  this  district,  and  in  Ste- 
j>hen  of  Byzantium  Gerasa  appears  in  the  same  gen- 
eral connection.  OUarius  thinks  Cesarea-Philippi 
and  Gergasa  ought  to  be  subatitated  in  Pliny's  list  for 
Danaaena  and  Baphann  (IMU,  H,  680).  Pliny  is  on- 
doubtedly  the  only  author  who  extenrls  Hocapolia  so 
far  north.  Pfolemj'  appears  to  include  DecaiMilis  in 
the  fonthern  part  of  Coele-Syria  v,  lb)  ;  he  al-o  '  ^ 

(V,  17)  maiiea  Cmilaliat  one  of  the  ten;  and  an  old 
PalnjieM  tnsenpdon  quoted  by  Sdaiid  (ArimC  p. 
.^25)  includes  AbUa,  a  town  which,  according  to  Euse- 
liius  (jOnom,  s.  v.  Abila),  was  12  Roman  miles  east  of 
Gadara.  Lightfoot  (//or.  Ilebr.  p.  563  sq.)  enumerates 
from  Tabnndicai  sources  (Jerua.  Talm.  Demai,  fol.  22, 
8),  as  hdmgfaig  to  Deeapolia,  besides  Scythopolis,  Ga- 
dara, Hippo,  and  Pella,  the  followinc  less-known  towns 
nml  villages,  which,  like  Sej'thopolis  (<i.  v.),  were  gen- 
erally esteemed  as  heathen  and  under  Gentile  rule:  \ 
Capbar-ClimHiMi(B*<3*^p  tC2),  Cephar-^ocii  { 
II.— Z  z 


mont  in  Mark  v,  20,  that  the  demoniac  who  was  cured 
at  Gadara  "  began  to  publish  in  Decapolis  how  great 
things  Jesus  had  done  to  him."  The  phrasoologA-  in 
Matt,  tv,  25 ;  Mark  vii,  31,  implying  a  aitnation  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  mutt  therefore  be  nndeietood  in  a 
popular  and  general  sense  of  a  district  hut  vaguely 
boundeil,  and  one  of  whose  towns  was  on  that  s-ide  of 
the  river.  In  the  laftc  r  paj«tiage  indeed  the  entire  dif^ 
ficulty  vanishes,  if^  with  the  latest  critics,  we  read  jiA 
l*lwvoi  instead  of  coi  Si^wvoCt  >nd  plaee  these  travdt 
after  fiKit,  thus:  "And  again  deprting  from  the 
coasts  of  Tyre,  he  came  through  Sidm  unto  the  Soa  of 
Galileo,  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of  Decapolis." 
In  that  case  our  Lord  travelled  from  Tyre  norUiward 
to  Sidon ;  then  ha  appeara  to  hsv*  cnssed  Lebanon  by 
the  great  roa<l  to  Cic^arei^PbilippI}  and  from  thence 
he  dcM-ended  l/irou^h  Dfcapelitta  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake,  where  he  fed  the  multitude  (comp.  Matt,  xv, 
29-38;  Mark  viU,  1-9).  It  thus  appeara  that  "the 
region  of  DeeapoliaP*  was  heyoad  the  Jordan,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  little  terrifury  of  Scythopolis  clofic  to 
the  westeni  bank,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  In  addition  to  Dnniascus  and  Scythopolis, 
whoae  aitea  are  well  known,  ita  ctiief  towna  were :  Ga- 
dara, abont  six  nflea  MmtfHMstef  the  lake ;  Pdk,  on 

the  side  of  the  nin;:e  of  Gilrad,  ojip<jsite  Scyth<if>olis  ; 
Philadelphia,  the  ancient  ILtlil  otii-Aninion  ;  Gcrasa, 
who«e  ruins  are  the  nio«t  niapiiticent  in  all  Palestine; 
and  Canatha,  the  Kenath  of  the  Bible,  aitoated  east- 
ward  among  the  movnlrins  of  Baahan.  Deeapolls  was 
not  strictly  a  province,  like  Galilee,  Pern^a,  or  Tnicli<»- 
nilis.  It  was  ratlier  an  a.•'^e^1Magc  of  little  principal- 
ities, classed  together,  not  because  of  their  ge«>graj)hl©» 
al  position,  bat  becanse  they  enjcfyed  the  same  privt* 
leges,  somewhat  after  tiie  manner  of  tiie  Haose  Towns 
in  Germany.  This  region,  once  so  jxipnlnn*  niid  pros- 
perous, fnjm  which  multitudes  flocked  to  licar  the  Sav- 
iour, and  through  which  multitudes  followed  his  foot- 
steps, ia  now- almost  without  an  bhabitant.  Six  out 
of  the  ten  cities  ate  completely  mhied  and  deserted. 
Scythopiolis,  Gadara,  and  Canatha  h;ive  ctill  a  few  fam- 
ilies, living,  more  like,  wild  heaj^ts  than  human  beings, 
amid  the  flnudding  ruins  of  palaces,  and  in  the  cav- 
emoos  wcsmss  of  old  tombs.  Damascoa  alone  coi^ 
tinoee  to  iloarMi,  llks  an  oasis  in  a  dssert^KIttoy  a. 
Smith,  s.  V.    See  PKBiUL 

Deohant,  Jacob  Wiluax,  a  minister  of  the  Gsin 
nuin  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  at  Kreotinaeh,  in  the 

Palatinate,  (Jermany,  Feb.  18,  1784,  and  enu(.'rated  to 
America  in  1805.  Having  received  a  good  prepara- 
tory training  in  Europe,  he  studied  theology'  with  Dr. 
Becker,  of  Baltimore,  Ud.,  and  was  ordained  in  1H08. 
His  first  pastoral  charge  consisted  of  six  congregations 
in  lx«'high  Tounty,  Pa.  In  Ifil.'i  he  wa.<  sent  a'^  a  mis- 
sionary to  Ohio,  returning  after  siiinc  yean«  to  Penn- 
svlvama  to  take  citargc  of  congregations  in  UexkM  i 
Hankolabondwithi 
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till  his  death.  Ho  died  saddenljr  on  his  waj 
ttom  Synod,  of  cholera,  Oct.  5, 1882.  Tbnw  of  bit  mub 
wo  now  MtiTely  eni^uged  in  the  wwk  of  tin  ninbtry 
in  the  German  l{cfuriiii:d  Church.  Ho  pwcbed  only 
in  the  Gerniaa  l«aguage.  A  number  of  pnunlnent 
German  Reformed  miairtM  iMalTid  thair  ttwiloglMl 
training  umltT  him. 

Deoimae.   See  Tithes. 

Deoisioo,  TALLBT  OF  (y^'^'ntj  p^9,  ]^mdk, 

hf-Charuls' ,  ml''  <>/  '/f  fcntnia- ;  Svpt.  i)  cuiXaf  r^r 
SiiaiQ,  ^'"'K-  ^'f ^'w  uoncitiinui),  a  name  {XMitically  given 
to  Uie  Valley  of  Jeuosiiai'IIat  (q.  v.),  as  being  the 
ideal  acone  of  tiM  aignal  iaflictaons  by  Jehovah  upon 
Zion'B  enemlM  at  fbefr  rertorathm  (Joel  iii,  14).  In 
perversion  of  »omc  such  pre<lict:nn,  the  Moh;immrr1nn» 
Still  believe  that  the  final  jud^Tiicnt  will  take  jilucc  on 
this  Bpot,  and  have  accordingly  left  a  stone  in  the  city 
wall  overhanging  the  valley,  projecting  a/a  Mat  for 
their  propliot  in  the  capacity  of  judge. 

DaoltUy  GL  Mbssil's  Qointus  Trajaxcs,  a  Ro- 
mra  onponr.  ma  bom  at  Bubalia,  in  Lower  Panno. 
nia,  towards  the  eloM  of  tiM  Moond  ooBtaiy.  Being 
gent  in  'IV.)  tiy  tlie  emperor  Philippua  to  restore  to  sub- 
ordination the  army  of  Mawio,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
revolt,  the  troops  proclaimed  liim  emperor  against  his 
will,  and  forced  liim  to  mareli  i^on  Italy.  FUlippna 
liavtng  Iteen  defeated  and  dain,  Decins  Manned  <he 
government  of  the  empire  in  the  end  of  the  ye^ir  A,D. 
249,  but  bis  brief  reiK"  wji.h  one  of  restless  warring 
with  the  Goths,  lighting  against  whom  he  was  killed 
■ear  Abrkiuat,  in  the  cIom  of  tbe  jrear  261.  Decina 
att  enpemr  (rf  man  tban  otdioaiy  aUllty,  bat  his 
nign  inv  stained  by  a  bloo^f  peiwentioii  oftiM  Ghda- 
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In  point  of  time  Uiis  [tcrsccution  ranks  as  the 
MTinth,  but  in  point  of  cruelty  it  was  only  equalled 
bjrthatofDIodolbui.  SMPBBSacirrinN.s.  Foraljout 
tentjf  f*m  prior  to  the  accession  of  Deciua  the  Chris- 
tians had  enjoyed  peace,  which  only  in  some  parts  of 
tlio  K'liiiiAii  ('iiii)iri:  fnr  a  short  time,  interrupted 
by  a  decree  of  the  emperor  Maximin.  The  effect  of 
tbil  peace  upon  the  religiou  life  of  tbe  Cbnrch  wu,  in 
genMal,  not  (iavorable.  Cjrprian,  Origen,  and  otlier 
ecclesiastieal  writers  complain  that  worldlinesa,  ava- 
rice, and  other  vices  haxl  become  prevalent,  and  tliat 
marriages  of  Christians  with  pagans  had  become  fire- 
quent.  Soon  after  bis  accession  to  the  tlirone  (proba- 
bly at  tbe  beginning  of  the  year  250),  Decius  issued  a 
severe  decree  against  the  Christians.  The  decree  it- 
8<'l f  is  lost,  the  E  lictnin  Fhcii .  1  ugntti  contra  ChrUHanot, 
which  was  published  in  1664  at  Toolouae  by  Bernard 
Hedonios  from  Acts  of  the  Mtttyn,  being  sparlons,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Tillemont  and  Moshcim.  The 
contents  of  the  decree  are,  however,  fully  noticed  by 
Grej^ory  of  Nys^a  and  other  ancient  writers.  It  or- 
dered tbe  civil  magistrates  to  destroy  Christianity  by 
threatening  Chitatiaae  witii  tiia  setereet  punlahmeats, 
and  by  using  against  them  tortures  of  every  kind.  It 
was  sent  to  the  governors  of  all  the  provinces,  and 
most  of  them  hast<'no<l  to  execute  iL  They  promul- 
gated the  decree,  and  demanded  that  within  a  certain 
time  every  Christian  should  appear  befcire  the  cMl 
Bia^blMte,  and  pvbllcly  dedare  hit  xenanektim  <if 


the  Chrtstbn  faith :  in  the  case  of  refusal,  he  w.u  !■ 
suffer  severe  punishment,  even  deatii.  l>iony»ius  of 
Alexandria  and  OypflMi  hava  given  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  tbe  perswcution  in  the  region  of  Carthage  and 
Ali'.vundria.  Cyprian  says  tliat  ut  the  lirst  news  of 
the  impending  persecution  a  majurity  of  tlie  breth- 
ren hastened  to  renounce  tlie  fidth,  but  iiis  aocoont  ia 
suspected  of  esaggetation.  That  the  nonher  of  apoa- 
tates  was  very  large  is  also  reported  by  Eusebins.  Of 
those  who  remained  faittiful,  most  left  the  cities  and 
Kought  refuge  in  solitude.  Among  this  class  were 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  bishops,  as  Cjrprion,  Dio- 
nyrfas  of  Alexandria,  and  Oiegoty  Thaomalargaa. 

This  action  was  gencmlly  apprnved  !>y  the  riuirr  h. 
The  number  of  those,  liowever,  wlio  neither  lied  aur 
apostatized  was  so  great  that,  as  soon  as  the  time  ap- 
poutod  for  the  esecution  -of  the  decree  arrived,  tiia 
lirisons  ware  not  ntffldent  to  eontaln  thoM  who  wen 

arrested.    Decius  wished  executions  to  1w  avoided, 
hut  every  conceivable  torture,  if  necessary,  to  lie  re- 
sorted to.    Most  of  the  civil  magistrates  vied  with 
each  other  in  inventhig  the  most  cruel  tortues;  only 
a  few  showed  a  ipfait  of  sympathy  and  leniency.  The 
numlwr  of  those  who  bucc  uniiied  to  the  turtiirp  (I'ps') 
was  very  large.   Many  procun-d  false  ccrtiticates  ttiat 
they  had  al[^U«d  the  frfth  (libeUatici).    On  the  oth- 
er  band,  howater,  tiia  number  of  thoM  who  died  «r 
were  motilated  (br  the  fUtii  WM  considerable,  b 
Rome,  Antioch,  and  Jerus.ilem  the  several  bbhops 
were  massacred;  Origen,  famous  among  the  eoriy  fa- 
thers, WM  subjected  to  the  most  acato  tortures.  AH 
the  ancient  martyrokgiM  abound  in  namM  of  thoM 
who  are  reported  to  have  saflbred  martyrdom  vadrr 
Derius,  am!  'I'illi  inont  spi^nt  much  time  and  Lilxir  to 
sift  the  genuine  reports  from  the  spurious  (^Mtiwfirrs, 
iii,  133-189).    Fortunately,  the  persecution  of  Decioa 
did  not  but  long.   About  Easter,  251,  Cyprian  eould 
return  fh>m  his  concealment.   The  war  which  tbe  em» 
peror  had  to  carni-  on  against  the  Gi'th*-,  his  abeeaee 
from  Rome,  the  inroads  of  barh.irians  into  the  Afrioia 
provinces,  and  several  insurrections,  greatly  moder- 
ated the  persecution  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  year  SSI. 
When  Decius,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  fell  ia  a 
battle  against  the  f.  ith'^.  the  Christians  were  jet  »t 
liberty.— Herzog,  Jieal-Encyklap.  iii,  809;  Wetser  nod 
Wclte,  Kinhm.'Lrx.  iii,  59;  Neaadflr,  Ckmtk  gIiSsf| 
(Torrey's  transl.),  vol.  ii. 

2>eck,i.  e.  BKitKCK  (properly  i^^?*  adah',  to  adpre, 
Euk.  jcvi,  11, 13;  xxiii,  40;  Job  xl,  10;  Jer.  hr,  30; 
Uos.  ii,  13).   Sm  OanainKT. 

PeoUiniatteni  n  ipoMh  made  in  tiia  tone  aad 
manner  of  an  oration,  uniting  the  exp»eMiea  of  adfaa 

to  propriety  of  pronunciation,  in  order  to  give  the  sen- 
timent its  full  impression  on  the  mind.  Tbe  n-ord 
is  used  also  in  a  dl^anging  sense,  as  when  it  is  said 
snch  a  speech  WM  neve  dedamathm.  It  imptlM  tiutit 
WM  defleient  in  point  of  luaMning,  «r  had  non  lOHai 
thanaeniOd— Buelt,2VoLIMoliMMi]!^a.T.  8aaBam> 
iLRica. 

Declaratlo  Thonmenals,  a  conftirfoa  of  AM 

of  the  Reformed  clmrclics  in  Poland,  drawn  up  st 
Thorn  in  1645,  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  qoeetMOS 
{ad  liqitiiiiititiiuin  corUrotfersiarum).  It  is  given  in  Xi^ 
meyer,  CoUtctio  Cunfutionum,  p  r.CO  ( l.ips.  1R40). 

Decorated  Style.    Sec  AaciirrKcrrRE. 

De  dourcy,  Richard,  a  divine  of  the  Church  flf 
England,  l>orn  in  Irebnd,  was  educated  at  Triiiit  \  C  I- 
lege,  Dublin ;  became  curate  of  Shanbozy,  Sbrupehire, 
In  1770;  afterwarda  Tkar  of  St.  Alkmond  In  1774,  aisd 
died  in  IfOj?.  In  his  sermons  his  language  is  digrni- 
lied,  and  his  reasoning  perspicuous,  emlMjllished  hv  »p- 
posite  allusions,  and  ornamented  by  many  of  thi  prac« 
of  oratoiy.  His  principal  works  are,  Annaas,  le 
vUdi  is  pnflxad  an  «Hiy  «n  lha  aalaf*,  alo. «(  n  ps*a 
andmidclllednliglon(Shmrabni7,UMkaTo);  CM 
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Cruetfltd,  Ae  (BM^hMmi^  Tofie  of  the  Ootpet  (Lond.  I  vis.  tin  Miting  o^tiw  Huh  of  sacrifice?,  U  qnlte  cImt 

l«]t5,  Hvo). — Darliiif*,  Cydipinlia  }i't'>ll"(jntphic<i,  8.  v. ;  '  from  the  ana1oypu8  cxprciision/'thintjs  otTi  rcil  t<t  idols" 
Joni-i<,  Chriitian  Bioffrapky,  p.  Vlb  {Load.  1829).  ((I'^wXu^i'ra,  idvl$ftcrijicet),  in  the  i»aralU:l  vt•r^e.  The 

more  particular  distinction  made  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  z, 


Decree  (properly  n^,  datk  [Dtfn.  ii,  9, 13, 16^ 
where  "  law" j,  ^oy/ia  [Luke  ii,  1;  Acts  z^4}  zrii, 


betirwii  ftwh  fleah  of  tisiiAow  M  wm  bought  like  any 
other  in  the  ahsmbleo  and  radi  u  wu  eaten  in  the 


7,  ebewlierc  "ordinance"],  an  edict  ;  aho  -T5,  <7a2/ir'  ^.n,p,o  an  id-.l  festival,  is  not  »,U-t.  .\  I,y  the 
[Estli.  ii,  1  J,  icfiu  w  [1  Cor.  vii,  37,  elsewhere  usually  as»embly ;  they  interdict  in  the  widest  sense  all  eating 
"Judge"],  to  dttennine  ;  liut  represented  by  several  .  of  soCfUOM  boCMIM  tho  Jowi  tOOk  ofbMO  at  it.  S«0 
Otlwr  Ueb.  words),  an  official  naolution  passed  by  mag-  AUMBKA. 

tataffail  anthority  (see  Crabbed  tn^.  Synmymet^  s.  v.).  2.  The  nma  hoMa  good  of  th«  eating  of  blood,  and, 
AsMMg  the  ( >rii  iit.ils  the  enactmciit-s  of  the  kings  were  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  that  whi<  h  was  ytranj^led, 
praclaimi'd  publicly  by  criers  (Jer.  zxxiv,8,  S^;  Junah  i  in  which  the  blood  remained  coagulated.  The  Jews 
IB,  6-7),  who  an  daalgnatad  la  IlaaM  0B,  4 ;  r,  39)  by  had  the  utmost  al^horrence  of  blood  as  food,  which  waa 
tlie  tenii  hiruzii\ the  herald.   They  were  made  '  groondod  {Mtkolaxly  Upon  LeT.  XtU,  10,  U,  where  it 

known  in  distant  provincca,  towns,  and  cities  by  mes-  i  ^  ™**  merely  nld  that  .Tehorah  would  Mt  his  face 
senders  sent  for  that  parpoie  (1  Sam.  xi,7;  Ezra  i,  '  aea'^'^t  the  porp,  trati  r  of  thi-  an,  Lut  the  blood  is  also 
—  j  feprffented  iis  the  supjwrt  of  the  soul  (comp.  Gen.  ix, 

4),  thut  Im,  of  the  physical  life,  and  it  is  placed  in  con- 
nection with  the  propitiation,  which  can  only  bo  made 
by  the  shedding  of  bloo<l  (Ileb.  Ix,  22).  This  law  ap- 
J>ear8  to  have  lieeii  strietly  observed  \<\  the  ]  riinitive 
gmtmany  personTprewmtT  It  waa  for  tho  I  ^^^^^^  (Euscb.  Ilitt.  Ecd.  v,  1),  and  even  in  the  Mid- 


1 ;  Anoo  ir,  A).  The  message  thus  to  be  oomnninic^ 
ted  in  any  town  or  city  wiu  publicly  announced  when 

the  messeni^iT  had  arrived  in  the  gate  of  tlic  city,  or 
ia  some  other  public  place.  At  Jerusalem  it  was  au- 
la the  Teni]^,  where  there  were  always  a 


aon  that  the  prophcu  were  aceoatomed  to  vtter  their 
prophecies  in  the  Temple.    006  ItaoOJiJUmmK, 

DECIiEES  or  tub  Coukcil  op  tbb  AroaTua  at 

Jerubai.km  (Acts  xt).  Theoe  related  to  the  follow- 
ing  prohihitiou".  "that  they  nhitain  from  pidhitii  ii-t 
of  idols,  and  from  fornication,  and  from  things  stran- 
ded, and  fhim  blood"  (Ter.  SO);  or,  aa  it  ia  repeated 
(ver.  29),  "  that  ye  abetoln  from  meats  offered  to  idols, 
and  from  blood,  and  fh)ra  things  strangled,  and  from 
forni<Mtion."  These  ore  declared  (ver.  28)  to  lie  "nec- 
oesaiy"  piohibitioua.  Thia  necessity  (aa  the  vap, 
••ftar,**  OfTor.^l  intimates)  lay  in  the  fket  tfiat  wher- 
ever the  Jews  resided  the  law  of  Moses  was  read,  and 
thus  the  ordinances  in  question  were  so  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  peoph •  •^  mind  that  they  could  not 
tolerate  the  neglect  of  them  by  the  Gentile  Christians. 
Inatead  of  layfaig  upon  the  Cientilea  the  burden  of  the 
whole  law,  and  consequently  of  circumcision,  the  con- 
vention of  apostles  and  elders  resolved  to  enforce  upon 
them  only  the  reception  nT  certain  individual  precept* 
of  easy  obeervanoe.  Tiie  object  of  this  canon  waa 
plainly  notMnir  but  to  neet  In  aome  meanm  tto  dlflU 
nilties  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  ond  to  lead  the  Gcn- 
tili!  Christians  to  shun  wliatcver  miglit prove  offensive 
to  their  Jewish  hrctlircn,  as  otherwise,  under  the  ex- 
iating  usagee  and  pr^udicea  of  education  and  caste,  it 
wrndd  bo  Inpeaallilo  ftr  theaa  to  aaaodato  together  in 
a  mixed  community  and  church  without  scandal.  In 
all  this  it  was  clearly  indicated  that  the  prohibitions 
were  not  absolute;  once  let  the  Jewish  Christians 
be  more  Uioroaghly  freed  from  the  O.-T.  forma,  and 
the  emd  tor  wMeh  thaae  regal  ationa  were  made  would 
no  longer  exist.  Now  the  pround  on  which  these 
particular  points  were  lirouj^ht  into  view  is  explained 
by  the  circumstance  that  they  were  wont  to  lie  laiil 
upon  the  proeelytes  of  the  Gate  in  the  MHvUed  "sev- 
en prteepl$  of  Nook"  (oomp.  Bnxtovf,  Im.  Bat.  a.  v. 
■13,  p.  407  sq.).  See  Proselyte.  Tlii*,  therefore,  is 
tiie  import  of  the  arrangement,  tliat  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tfama  aboold  not  be  obliged  to  beoono  "praaelytee  of 
righteousness"  by  circumcision,  but  only  to  live  as 
"  proselytea  of  the  (iate."  Those  of  the  seven  pre- 
cepts of  Noah  (sec  Noah,  Prbcbfts  of),  which  are 
bore  omitted,  via.  the  onee  regasdiqg  blaaphemy,  mur- 
der, robbery,  and  aedltkm,  waa  of  each  a  kbid  tliat  it 
w.iH  =elf-evident  to  Christians  that  the  like  ( rnild  have 
no  place  among  them ;  in  the  present  in.^tanre  it  was 
not  ao  mnch  precepte  of  a  purely  moral  character  that 
raqoired  to  be  bmtgbt  forward,  aa  pncepta  that  re- 
fnred  simply  to  the  outward  life,  flee  Apostoucal 
Cotrscih. 


die  Ages  the  Injunction  was  frequently  given  by  the 
splritoal  anthoritics  to  avoid  the  eating  of  blood  (eepa> 
clally  In  the  Greek  Church :  see  canon  67  of  the  second 
Council  at  Tmllo  in  692;  in  the  Latin  Chnn  h,  .\upi>- 
tino  already  took  the  right  view,  contr.  /Vautam,  xxxii, 
13).    See  BuM>D. 

8.  The  mention  of  fornicutinn  (iropvtla)  appears  to 
be  quite  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  other  injunctions, 
and  opjKijicd  to  the  uhove  view  of  tlu'se  n])o>tolical 
ordinances.  It  blends  a  purely  moral  precept  with 
enacttneota  that  refi»r  only  to  osattera  of  ontinud  oh> 
servance.  The  conjectural  emendation  (jro[)KtiuSf  ^ 
Yotjttiac,  for  TTopvtiai^,  in  both  passages)  that  propoiea 
to  refer  tiiis  clause  to  the  eating  of  swine's  desh  is 
ne^atived  by  the  fact  that  no  such  abstinence  la  al« 
luded  to  in  the  Noachian  precepte;  and  the  forced  v*^ 
planation  of  the  term  (;ropv«ia  for  ^xHfia  iropviKi'i').  as 
alluding  to  a  sacrifice  purchased  by  the  hire  of  a  har- 
lot, Is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  objection  that  this 
would  refer  to  a  state  of  matters  ao  grosaly  sinful  aa 
could  not  be  theoght  of  among  ChilatlaBa.  I7ndonbt> 
edly  the  only  proper  course  is  to  bring  into  view  the 
greater  freedom  of  intercourse  iKrtwecn  the  sexc!*  that 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  was 
an  abomination  to  the  more  seriooa  Jews,  and  appear* 
ed  to  them,  in  feet,  a  raAiied  apedeo  of  harlotry.  By 
the  word  in  question,  therefore,  which  comprehends 
not  only  gro^s  violations  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment, but  al>o  more  fioli.Klied  ^^inH  of  this  kind,  the  as- 
sembled brethren  ej^in  upon  the  heathen  Cliristiana 
greater  care  and  dreomspectioo  fai  their  Intereontae 
with  the  female  sex,  thut  they  might  give  no  offence 
to  the  Jewish  ChrL^tians  (()l.'>hau.'»cn,  romni^n/.  in  loc. 
iii,  :i;if),  Am.  ed.).  .Another  rv>ason  for  the  insertion 
of  this  rule  respecting  chastity  probably  waa  the 
shameleea  vlolatiott  of  parity  every  where  took 
place  in  connection  with  the  pa^'an  fe'-tivals,  and  cnn- 
stitutctl  an  additional  reason  for  a  total  (li>conneclion 
with  all  idolatrous  rites  (Con^  ^eare  and  liowson,  i^f, 
/W,i,  217).    See  8cbafi;iliwt<.a«rc4,  §69;  and 

FORHICATIOV. 

Among  speci.al  treatises  on  this  subject  are  the  fidlow- 
ing:  HagL;e,  Ilfpi  rtXuryrj/ifirtoj' (Jen.  174>i) ;  l{euzel,Z>e 
tUcreto  a/)osti>licn  (Lund.  I'W)  ;  Dannhaner,  J^tarvifw 
(TIC  omcilit  //»Frof.  (Argent.  IGiS);  Deyling,  Zte  ,»g^ 
i'm'^i  r>tUa  (in  bit  Otor.  aoer.  H,  469  aq.);  DMerleu, 
/'<  .<'h.vi  ■Itrvff!  fipoft.  (Rutxov.  17C9  sq.);  Dorschcus, 
Df  $iuufuitte  el  tujj'ot'aio  (Rostock,  ICS'S);  Hasacus,  id, 
(Rrem.  1708);  Moebius,  id.  (Lips.  IMx);  Hannei  ken, 
De  $tmgmne  tteario  (Gieaa.  1678);  Heidegger,  /•  oon- 
cil.  Hwrot.  (Tlgnr.  1878);  id.  Do  oaiynfae  e(  tuffitceUo 
(Amst.  16fi'2) :  Lnngguth,  ffe  crmcil.  npoft.  rnnone  (Erf. 


1.  Tliat  the  "  pollutions  of  idols"  (aXurpiftara  ruiv  I  1(M1) ;  Leonhord,  JJe  decreto  cone.  Uierot.  (Jen.  1726) ; 
aldkSAwp)  oa  OiiM  to  ha  vodanlaod  of  an  ootward  act,  I  ]nta•d^  Ite  dtara^ 
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fhoaenii  Comment,  vi,  385-418) ;  Nosselt,  De  cone.  HU- 1 
no,  (I  ,ps.  Sc;h6ttgen,  j3en«iMw,y»o*/F,>^^^  ' 

(Jen.  lO.U)  ;  \\  andalin,  Clrr,,  fmt'linmm  "srarium  (Vi- 
teb.  16,^<) ;  Carp/.ov,  conl,,„y  r,;u  lhr.4officis  (Um. 
3      . :  Kri|.ruT,  />        itl>li<  immr.huomm  (J«||.17S^> 


DECURIONES 


I  ruMu.,  />r  fe^re  i/owioi  iWo-  CkriHiano,  (Lips.  1770) 
Weemsc  TAe        ^pwyt, Ar«,A  (in  hU  /:r;««<;o«, 
i^  12  =  IP^TL' ^  ' :  » 'rrinK'tn,,:  Works, 

TLE9. 

DECBEES  OF  God.    See  Pbeukstiwatiox. 
Pecretala,  lctterg  from  the  popes  oTBome  <Ucidinn 

Iwstton  of  deeretaU,  seo  Cahos  Law,  Clbmbm- 
canon  law.  *^ 

DECRETALS,  PsEmo-IsrDORiAjt.   By  thU  name 
a  rolleotion  of  ..j.urinu,  ],  ,t,.r,  of  popes  is  deatgiMted. 
ibey  were  first  brought  into  uae  in  the  9th  centurv 
IB  oouueOm  with  tlM  wo^OM  Spanish  collection  of 
SIS?*!!!!^!^!!!*.  Soe  CAN^Ng.    TH..  author  of 

tW«  eoUeedon  pUeed  at  it.,  head  a  spuriou*  preface 
of  Isidore  Mercator  (acconiin-  to  some  auODMllDta. 
Peccator)  and  f,.r  this  leaaon  they  m  9Meti\r^i\^^ 
earb-  as  the  ;uh  centBfjr,  to  IsTdora  of  SerlHc  (q. ; .). 
Daring  the  Middl.  Affo,  they  wore  Rcncrallv  cnnsid- 
•wa  genuine,  hut  in  the  15th  c-nturv  doul.t*  of  their 
l.'onniiHMi.-.s.,  wero  oxi,n..sed  hy  Nit-hLlas  de  Cusa  Tsee 
tusAj  and  others  and  in  the  16tb  the  Magdeburg 

2^1^  ****  IWtant  historians 

to  oooclorively  established  their  8puriou8no.ss  tl, k  ,t 

,  ''-^  '^"^n  Catholic  writers. 

1  ho  Iiirth-j.lace,  n^e,  author,  and  motives  of  theee  leC 

«»n^'^«rt«i  questions,  and  have  cMo,\ 

forth  a  large  nniBber  of  tborouK'h  investigation.,  i  v 

WbKh  sereral  important  r.^»ints  iuivo  been  established 

Wttli  a  high  degree  of  probahilitv.    There  is  a  iurin 

miint>er  of  inani.s,  ripts  (more  than  fifty)  of  this  OoIIm. 

tion  extant,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  mon  careful 

ff:^  comparison  of  them  wfll  lead  to  new  res.dts. 

waer  of  the  documents,  acronlii.K' t.,  (\„i,.x  Vati- 

«^ne  (No.  630),  a  manuscript  of  the  12th  century,  i. 

*B  follo^-s :  The  prefa. is  toUow«l  by  a  letter  of  Ati^ 

llns  to  Damasns,  and  the  muhv  of  the  latter,  both 

spurious;  the  arA,  *  „tebr^  ESowed 

ftom  the  ibarth  Council  of  T.,ledo ;  a  li.t  of  rouncilV 

and  a  sparioas  correspondence  l,etween  Jerome  and 

Pmnasu.,.    Tho..  begins  I»art  I,  consisting  of  60  apos- 

t..lic  canons;  59  spurious  letten  of  tJic%i>es,  from 

Oement  to  Melchiade.  (fn  chwnological  ;rd;r)  a 

tbe  spnrloas  Dowitim  of  ( v,ustitntine.  part  II  beoina 
with  a  8ccti..n  of  the  preface  of  the  gemino  SpaSah 
coUect,.m  of  canons  and  another  sectton  of  the  JX- 
^rrL^r™\'"****".^"**"  African,  Gal- 

pointa  with  the  Spanish  ,  oll^.cti..n.  Part  III  begins 
hk.        with  a  secti..n  of  the  pr.-face  of  the  genSne 

'""^  decretals  of  the 
S2r«?!^.^'^'*^  to  GrtSRory  II  (f  731),.  among 
them  85  spur  ous  ones.  Tho  toial  n.nnher  of  snurioua 
decretals  .n  the  collection  is  'M.    Whether  aU  S  S 

Mere  of  later  mannfiwtow,  i,  .till  a  co„trnvert.- 1 
The  sourees  used  by  the  compiler  are  the  «„rL  of 
Cas«,«lorus  and  Rutlnus.  th,>  /W(&-a/«  the 

l'>'!;afn,  the  works  .,f  th.-  fathers,  the  theokgkal  iite-! 
ntur..  up  to  the  fnh  centurv.  the  genuine  dSsSsTd 

Via^^n  collection,  es,>ecially  the 

a£?!fl  '"'^"■""«"«  («e  Knust,  * 

JJj  e^m„l,o  Is.  IMasu.  colUetiam,,  GoJtinien, 
JW2)    The  opmion  of  Rosshirt  (Zu  dm  MrdmS. 


iMfrimtm  DterettOm,  Heldelberjr,  1849)  that  the  com- 
I'llers  UM-d  many  more  smin  c  -  than  an-  ii,,w  Icnown, 
ami  tliat  most  of  the  |Mipal  letter*  which  are  nowgca. 
crally  conriidcred  as  sporioos  were  probably  tahenAiw 
otlwr  ooUectiooa,ha«aot  met  with  much  approval 

Aa  tUa  eoiieetSoa  was  osed  by  the  popes  with  grest 
effect  to  amplify  (heir  power  over  the  bishop?,  it  was 
lung  a  common  o|>iiiion  that  the  com pilon  aimed chidlr 
at  coniirmingand  enlarging  the  papal  power;  WtKtf 
opinion  is  now  uniyenally  abandoned.    Others.  e<pe. 
dally  modem  Roman -Catholic  writers,  as  .MOhler.Wal- 
,  ter.antl  H-'fele,  attrihut<;  to  the  falsitier  the  "wish  to  put 
an  end  to  tlie  co^fu^iou  and  i^er^-itndeof  tbeChureh,and 
the  uncertainty  of  law  in  his  times,  by  intrododng  a 
uniform  code  of  eodesiastica]  discipline,  cloth»«d  with 
the  prestige  of  andqnttjr."    The  m.wt  common  opin- 
ion  at  preveiif  i>  ttiat  the  compiler  wished  u^  free  the 
episeoj»ai  |K)wer  frum  de|>endence  on  the  state,  and  ta 
weaken,  for  the  same  puriwsc,  the  inflaeooe  of  Oe  u». 
faopolitana  and  provincial  synods.  With  regar!  to  the 
tirae  of  the  oompilation,  it  has  been  established  with 
rertainty  that  it  falls  between  829  and  857.    The  an. 
thor  i.H  not  yet  known.   Benedict  Levtta,  Otgar,  axcj^ 
bishop  of  Mains,  and  othans       heen  amnmd.  The 
place  where  U  was  compiled  was  most  pmUbly  the 
western  pert  of  the  Prankish  empire.    '1  he  first  men- 
tion  of  the  rolleition  is  made  in  ti)e  proceedings  oftte 
Synod  of  Chiersy,  in  857 ;  and  a  fiiw  j«an  latar  pan 
Nichaias  I  used  it  eOolMitly  In  hb  eonUoiiony  wlA 
Hinemar,  archbishop  of  Rhelms.  After  the  on  !  t  f  th  - 
9th  century  numerous  extracu  were  made,  and  tber 
were  received  into  all  the  krgc  collections  of  <^««<ii 
[see  Canons]  made  during  the  Middlo  Afss.   As  i«- 
gards  the  tn/eienos  of  the  lUse  deeretals,  H  has  been 
overrated  by  those  who  lielleve  that  the  priniacv  of 
the  Roman  poi>P8  is  mainly  due  to  this  vast  fraud  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  underrated  by  the  Romoi 
Catholic  writers,  who  maintain  that  the  psmdo-decn. 
Uls  produced  no  change  la  tke  disdpttBa  of  the  Chwrh. 
and  were  only  an  expression  of  the  tendencies  of  those 
times,  which,  without  them,  would  have  been  developed 
In  the  same  manner.    The  truth,  as  has  been  altcadr 
intimated,  probably  is,  that  the  pseudtMlecretaU  were 
compiled  for  tbe  porposo  of  fbrthcring  episcopal  ten. 
denclea,  in  opposition  to  the  rif^Iits  of  nutrofxjlitans 
and  provincial  synods,  but  that  they  also  greatly  ooa- 
tributed  to  the  development  of  the  Roman  primacr.Ml 
were  unscnipuiously  need  by  the  popaa  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  two  odMon  of  the  fldse  decretal*,  the 
first  in  the  Collection  of  Onmrils  by  Merlin  (torn.  L 
Paris,  lf.2fl),  and  the  second  in  Migne's  Patroivia  Lot. 
Vmx.  cxxx  (Paris),  which  is  only  a  reprint  of  lk» 
former    See  Ballerinl  (Ctaw  Zmn.  torn,  iii,  p.  c«tv, 
ss^) ;  Theiaer,  D$  pmMSdaHam  tmmum  tOucH^ 
(Bresl.  182G)  ;  WasserschleI.en,  /{eler.i,;,  zur  (;.  <rhi,  ht^. 
dtr  falschen  Decrri^den  (Bre^lou,  IKji);  MOhler.  <n» 
vwl  yh>r  Ptfvdoisidor  (in  his  Gfjamntflte  Sckrinm, 
liegensb.  1838,  vol.  i);  GfrOrer,  Ptmdamdw  Cm 
burger  ZtiUehri/t  fOr  Theoloffie,  vol.  JtvH)  ;  Wei^ 
sftclter,  ffmcmar  and  PmtdoiMdnr  (in  Zeiuchnft  far 
theologUchf  fjUtratur,  1868);  and  the  Mamali  of  JSe^ 
cUsiastical  Law  Ij  Biehlsr, WaHer,  BoeaUrt.  FUKiml 
and  others. 

DecuriOnea»maglstralasfaithe  Roman  prerincen, 

who  fonue.1  a  h„,\y  to  reprewnt  the  lioman  Senate  in 
free  uml  cor|).)ratc  towns,  liach  cunon  ooosistedof 
ten  persf)n!« ;  and  their  duty  was  to  watch  over  the  ii^ 
terests  of  their  feUow<dtfauiiU|  and  to  bcrease  the  rev- 
ennas  of  the  oommonweahli.  The  earlv  Church  wa» 
comf>clled  to  make  laws  to  prevent  the'onlination  of 
any  man  of  this  class  as  a  presbyter  or.deacon.  !»• 
Mance.o  had  occurred  in  which  pwotytsia  had  hoem 
compcUed,  after  thirty  years'  service  as  ministers  of 
Chnst,  to  nsame  their  atrial  offices.  In  wme  caaea, 
after  ordination,  they  were  requin  .1  to  serve  a-  -'-mfna. 
and  were  crowned  as  heathen  priosts,  while  tbev  ex- 
Ubttad  tha  pabUe  fanas  and  aimn  to  Iha  pioplo. 
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DEDICATE 


Th«  bw  flnMddlBg  Um  otdin«tkm  of  rach  penona  wajt 
enacted  to  |ii 1 1 1  iit  rhii  if^wtil    Wi«»gi"—,  Oriff.EeeL 

bk.  iv,  eh.  iv,  §  4. 

De'dan  (Heli.  Ik-dan  ,  "(T'n,  acconlinu'to  Ge.«eniaB, 
T%m*BA.  p.  3-J"2,  from  the  Aral),  nipiifyinj;  $p<>rt;  ac- 
cordingto  Ktlrst,  llthr.  Ilandw.  p.  liy  rffhipliration 
firom  'i^,  in  the  sense  of  deep;  in  Ezek.  xxv,  13,  with 
n  local  or  pango^,  ZMs'imA,  n|'i^,  '*tliqr  of  De- 
dan"),  the  name  of  one  or  two  OMB  or  tribal  progeni- 
tors.   See  alfo  Douanim. 

1.  (Sept.  ^acav,  ^aicuv.}  A  aon  ofRaamab,  son  of 
Ca>h  (Gen.  x,  7 ;  1  Chron.  i,  9,  "the  tons  of  Bwuiub, 
Sbeba,  and  Dedan").  B.C.  considerably  post  2518. 
See  Cr>u.  His  lU ••inliuit^  arc  (nThups  nn-ntioned 
by  laaioh  (xxi,  I'd)  and  Ezckiel  (xxvii,  15,  Sept.  I'o- 
«w»  V.  r.  'Apaliiitv;  20, 'Sept.  AaiJtiv  v.  r.  ti,icuy; 
xxxyiii,  13,  Sept.  AatSdv ;  xxt,  13^  Sepl.  Atiav  or 
hatSav  V.  r.  fuaKofitvot).    See  below. 

2.  (Sept.  AmSav,  v.  r.  in  Jcr.  xlix,  8,  Satri'tfi.)  A 
•on  of  Jokahan  (1  ChioB.  i,  82^  aon  of  Keturab  (G«n. 
nr,  8:  **JolttlMm  btgaft  8h«lin  and  Dedan ;  and  the 
sons  of  Dedan  were  Amhurim,  I.ctii-^liiin,  and  Leum- 
miin").  Lt.C.  post  19S8.  The  ustual  opinion  res[>ert- 
ing  this  and  the  precodiog  founder  of  tribes  ia  tbat  the 
iiat  Mttled  among  tho  ania  of  Coili,  pcobaUy  on  the 
boiden  of  tke  Pmian  Onlf ;  the  aecond  on  the  Syrian 
bort1or«,  .ahout  the  tcrriti'rv  of  I-Mdm  (Michaelif,  Sjii- 
eUeg.  i,  201  sq.).  but  Vater  {J'ummt  nt.  i,  120,  f..lI-)\MMl 
bgr  OlMntna,  net.  ife6.  p.  822)  baa  8uggeste<l  f  I  1 1 .( 
BUM  najupljr  to  one  tribe,  and  thia  may  be  adopt- 
•d  aa  probaUe  oo  At  mtpfMMition  tliat  tbo  deaeoodants 
of  the  Keturahite  Dt^<l.iii  inti-rmarrifd  with  those  of  the 
Casbita  Dedan.  S4?e  Ahaiua.  The  thcorj-  of  this 
mixed  descent  gains  weight  from  the  fact  that  in  each 
case  the  broUier  of  Dedan  is  named  Shoba.  U  may 
be  supposed  tiiat  tbe  Dedanitea  wore  amonfr  the  chief 
trailf'fs  traTersing  the  car.ivan-rnufe  frmii  tlif>  hem]  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south  of  ralr>tine,  Ix^aring 
merchandise  of  India,  and  possibly  of  Southern  Ara- 
bia, and  hence  the  mixtare  of  tncb  a  tribe  with  anoth- 
er of  different  (and  Keturahite)  descent  preaenta  no 
hiif>os,-iI>ility.  Tlif  [..i"  i  -  -  in  the  Rihle  in  which 
Dedan  is  mentioned  (iK^idcii.  the  genealogioa  alwve  re- 
ftmd  to)  are  contained  in  the  propliodM  of  laiddi, 
Janminh,  and  Exekiel,  and  are  in  every  eaae  ohacVM. 
The  Riomitish  settlers  seem  to  be  referred  to  In  Jer. 
xlix,  S,  wliiTf  I'ldiiii  i-i  iiiiMitionod  in  tl>e  prophecy 
againat  Edom ;  again  in  xxv,  23,  with  Tema  and  Bos ; 
in  Eselt.  xzr,  18,  with  Teman,  in  the  prophocy  againat 
Edom;  and  in  Isa.  xxi,  13  ("  The  burden  upon  Arabia. 
In  tho  forest  in  ArabU  shall  ye  lodixe,  O  ye  travelling 
COmpaniesof  Dedanim"),  with  TciiKiiini)  Kodar.  ThiN 
laak  paamge  ia  by  some  understood  to  refer  to  cara> 
ytm  of  (ho  Cnahlle  Dedan ;  and  altbongb  it  may  only 

rignil^  fbe  wandering  pmpen!<{ties  of  a  nomad  tribe, 
aoAa*  the  Kdomitish  jMirtion  of  Dedan  may  have  lieen, 
tta  anppo^ition  that  it  means  merrhant-canivnns  is 
ainngthened  by  tlie  remaxitable  words  of  l^cekiel  in 
fbe  iMoantitiao  Ibr  l^ra.  TUa  ehapter  (xxvil)  twice 
Dadan  ;  fir^t  in  ver.  ir>.  wlu  re,  aflf-r  emi- 
jMBOng  the  traffickers  with  tho  merchant-city 

Aaialkpeoplea,itlaaaU, '  l  lu  hildren  of  De- 
dan were  thy  merchants,  many  i>l(  -'<  (Z'^X")  were  the 
merchandijie  of  thine  hand:  thoy  tln)^^;ht  thee  for  a 
present  horns  of  ivory,  ami  elHniy."  Tas.Mng  thence 
to  Syria  and  western  and  northern  people*,  the  proph- 
et  agrin  (hi  tot.  SO)  mentloBa  Dedan  In  a  manner 

whirl]  .'icems  to  point  to  the  wide  spread  and  po«slhly 
the  niixt^d  ancestry  of  this  trilie.  Ver.  15  moy  l>e  pre- 
sumed to  allude  especially  to  the  Ciuhite  Dedan  (com  p. 
cb.  xxxviii,  18,  where  we  find  Dedan  with  Sheba  and 
the  merchants  of  Tmhish ;  apparently,  fhnn  the  con- 
text, the  Dedan  of  rhnp.  xxvii,  15);  l)Ut  the  pnp^nge 
commencing  in  v.  20  appears  to  include  the  settlers  on 
IbabordmofEdinii  0*0;.  the  KttnnUto  Dedan).  The 


whole  of  the  pa.«9age  is  as  follows :  "  Dedan  [was]  thy 
merchant  in  precious  clothes  for  chariots.  Arabia, 
and  »!1  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee 
in  l  ull!-,  and  ram?,  and  goatn :  in  these  [were  they] 
thy  merchant".  The  mercbanta  ofShebit  and  Raamah 
they  [were]  thy  merchants :  they  occupied  in  thy  lUn 
with  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones, 
and  gold.  Haran,  and  Canneb,  and  Eden,  the  mer- 
chants of  iS7if7w/,  .\!ivh>ir,  [and]  ('hilnind,  [  wcr^' '  thy 
merchants"  (iuiek.  xxvii,  20-23).  We  liave  here  a 
Dedan  cooneelsd  with  Arabia  (probably  the  irorlb- 
western  part  of  the  peninsula)  and  Kedar,  and  aho 
with  the  father  and  brother  of  the  Cushite  Dedan 
(Raaniuh  and  .Shel«a),  and  the#e  latter  ^ith  A-iitic 
peoples  commonly  placed  in  the  regions  bordering  the 
head  of  the  Perrian  golf.  Thhi  Dedan,  noreorer,  la  a 
merchant,  not  in  pastoral  produce,  in  sheep  and  goats, 
but  in  "  precious  clotl)es,"  in  contrndistinclion  to  Ara- 
bia and  Kedar,  like  the  far-off  Eastern  nations  who 
came  with  apices,  and  precious  stones,  and  gold," 
"  bine  elothao  and  bvoidamd  wofk,"  and  **elMata  of 
rich  apparel." 

The  pruliaMe  inferences  from  these  mentions  of  De- 
dan support  the  argument  first  statid,  namely,  1. 
Tbat  Dedan,  son  of  liaaroab,  settled  on  the  shores  of 
the  Perafam  golf,  and  his  descendants  heeame  eararan- 

merchants  lietween  that  ronft  and  I'al'-«f ini\  2.  Tl;at 
.T«ik>han.  or  a  son  of  Joksiian,  hy  intonnarriage  with 
the  Cushilc  I><  i!an.  fonneil  a  trilic  of  the  .'«nme  name, 
which  appears  to  liave  tiad  its  chief  settlement  in  the 
Imrdera  of  Idmnmi,  and  perhaps  to  hoTo  led  a  pattonl 

life. 

All  traces  of  the  name  of  Dedan,  whi  ther  in  Idu- 
ma?a  or  on  the  Persian  gidf,  are  lost  in  tlio  works  of 
Arab  geograpI>ers  and  historians.  The  Greelc  and  Ro- 
man geographers,  howerer,  throw  aome  light  on  the 
eastern  fettlenient ;  and  a  native  indication  of  tho 
name  ij<  presumed  to  exist  in  the  island  of  Dod  in,  on 
the  borders  of  the  gulf  (see  Hochart,  Phaltg.  iv,  R; 
Assemani,  OriefU.  Ill,  i,  146, 153 ;  ii,  184, 660, M4, 
C04,  744 ;  BOsching,  A$ia,  p.  562;  Wahl,  Desrr.  Athi^ 
p.  689;  Niebuhr,  Ardlim,  p.  nOH  sq. ;  IToen-n,  Idnn. 
I,  II,  227,  419 ;  Barhosa,  Ilamisio  r<irr„Ue,  i,  28^<).  The 
identification  must  l»e  taken  in  connection  with  the 
reooToiy  of  the  name  of  Sheba,  the  other  aon  of  Raa* 
nab,  on  liw  bind  of  Awil,  near  Ibo  Arabin  ibon  of 
tim  anoa  giilf«— flmitb,  a.      8aa  BaAMAH. 

Ded'anim  (Heb.  Dedtmtm',  C'^S'^I.  a  (latrial  fWtm 
Dedtm ;  Sept.  Aatiavy,  tiw  deaoendants  of  the  Arabian 
Dbdak  (q.  v.),  spoken  of  (Isa.  xxi,  18)  aa  engaged  In 

cnmmen  e.  Sinme,  however,  following  the  varinn<«  reDa 
dcring  of  the  versions  (Micbaelis,  SptriUr;.  i.  ll.*)  sq.), 
have  IbODght  tlie  J'/mdimu  to  be  meant,  and  others 
bavo  even  conjectured  on  allusion  to  the  Dodona,  a  fa- 
otade  of  Epirus  (Stnbo,  tU,  iiM-7,  ad.  Almabia.). 


DediOttte  (prop.  r\^n,  dandtr,  to  imiialt,  Dent. 

XX,  .');  1  Kings  viii,  63;  2  Chron.  vii.  5;  elsewhere 
r'"7pr!,  hakduh',  to  haUow,  and  other  Beb.  Urtn), » 
religious  ceremony  whereby  any  thing  Is  dedicated  or 
consecrated  to  the  servic  r  of  ( Ji  "1 ;  rmd  it  .ii.pi;ir>  tn  have 
originated  in  the  desire  fo  cvmmtncr,  w  ith  pe<-idiar  so- 
lemnity, tfM  innctleal  use  and  application  of  whatever 
had  been  set  apart  to  the  divine  service.  Thus  Mo««o 
dedicated  the  tahemacle  in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xl ; 
Num.  vii) ;  Solomon  bin  Temple  (1  Kings  viii) ;  the  re- 
turned exiles  theirs  ^Erra  vi,  16, 17) ;  Herod  hi»  (.Tosc- 
phas,v(nf.XT,ll,<).  The  Maccabees,  having  ch  ansed 
the  Temple  fVom  its  pollutions  under  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nc.*,  again  dedicate<i  the  altJir  (1  Mace,  iv,  62  5!1),  and 
an  annual  festival  was  estaMi'^hcd  in  commemoration 
of  tbe  event.  This  feast  was  celebrated  not  only  at 
Jemaalem,  hot  eyerywhere  thronghont  the  country, 
in  which  rc«pect  it  differed  fVom  the  fenst*  of  tbe  Pass- 
over, Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles,  which  could  only  be 
obaervwl  at  Jemaalem.  Sea  bebnr. 


-  let'—-- 
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Not  only  were  sacred  plaoot  thus  l(vlicat«d,liutsomp 
JdoA  or  dedicatory  solemnity  w.is  uliscrved  with  respect 
to  cities,  walls,  gates,  and  even  liriv  iu-  hnuses  (Deat. 
MXt  6;  Pa«.ux,  tttU;  Keh.  xti,  27>  We  mar  tnce 
tlw  contlniuiitee  of  fheM  asag«s  in  eoifeaai  of  eon- 
secratin^c  or  d<'<iit  atin;^  churches  and  chapclH,  and  in 
the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  "  opeaing"  of  roads, 
nariMliiilviidees,  etc.,  and  with  tiio  laimdifiig  of  ■hif. 

— Kitto",  n.  V.    See  (  oxsKrRATioi*. 

DEDICATION,  the  Feast  or  the  (rd  iyxaivta, 
He  ivmwat,  John  z,  tt  [which  the  Sept  has  in  Nam. 

vii,  10] ;  Vulff.  mcmiti),  the  fc8tiv4d  in.-'tituted  to  com- 
meuior-tte  the  iturginK  of  the  Temple  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  thu  altjir  after  Judas  Macc^il>n!us  hud  driven  out 
the  Syrians,  B.C.  16i  (1  Mace  iv,  52-A9,  where  it  ta  o 
iyvaivtff^oc  roS  ^owariwifcw,  tH*  rwbmiiom  <^tk»  al- 
tar. {ior;iu*<>  the  old  and  profaned  altar  was  then  re- 
placed ;  luit  in  2  Mace,  x,  5,  6  KoiafntTftoi;  roi  yaoi', 
Iht  p'lrijicaiion  of  the  Temple:  the  modern  JOWS  onll  it 
simply  cfianukak' ,  M2i:n  dfdication,"  as  occurs  in 
Num.  vii,  10,  11,  84.  88  ;  Chron.  vii,  9;  Xeh.  xii,  27  ; 
I'sji.  x\x.  title;  Ezra  vi,  If!,  17;  Dan.  iii,  2,  3J,  as  in 
the  Mukna {  but  Joeephus,  Ant.  xii,  7, 7,  style*  it  ^ra, 
t^fU).  Ihn  Mlowiag  aeoomit  of  it  ft  diieflj  from 
Kitto,  x.  V.    Soc  .\NTiornrs  EnrHASEs. 

Mo(lf  in  which  this  Festival  u>at  and  still  is  ctUbrated. 
•-It  commenced  on  the  25th  of  Chislcu  (see  Calen- 
9AB,  Jbwuh)^  mi  iMted  eight  days,  but  it  did  not  re- 
qitln  attendance  at  Jemsalen.  (Jesus,  howe^'cr,  was 
present  tliere  duriti^;  thU  s(  lmui,  \nfiuiv,  or  winter, 
John  X,  20.)  It  was  an  ooi'a>iun  of  much  festivity. 
The  Jews  assembled  in  tb<>  IVinplp  or  in  the  syna- 
fOROes  of  the  phces  wherein  they  resided  (fiotk  ia- 
Skaiin,  xviB,  2),  carrying  branehee  of  troet  and  palma 
in  their  handw,  and  sang  psalms  to  the  (lod  of  their 
salvation.  No  fast  or  mourning  on  account  of  any 
calamity  or  bereavement  was  peruiittcd  to  commence 
during 'the  festival  (Miabna,  Tamilh,  U«  10;  ifoed 
Katm,  iii,  9) ;  the  Temple  and  all  private  hooaes  were 
lighted  up  within  and  without  by  lanterns  and  torches 
every  evening  during  the  eight  day.n  in  token  of  this 
joy  (1  Mace,  iv,  52  59 ;  2  Maec.  x,  6,  etc. ;  Misbna, 
Baha  Kama,  v,  G\  for  which  reasons  Josephus  aho  calls 
it  .\rt\;i'tiji'  dvaKavtrnc,  the  Feast  <>f  lMm)is  (conip.  .\iU. 
xii,  7.  7,  with  Api'in.  ii,  li'.O.  Muiinonidc'^.  in  discours- 
ing u|H)n  this  subject,  distinctly  declares  that  "the 
lighting  up  of  the  lampa  u  a  commandment  from  tiM 
■cribes."  "  The  order  is, "  says  he,  "  that  OTeiy  lioase 
•hould  light  one  light,  whether  the  inmates  thereof  be 
many  or  only  on--.  lie,  howm  er,  whi)  luiiiors  the  in- 
junction lias  as  many  lights  as  there  are  inmates  in 
the  house — lie  liaa  a  light  for  every  man  and  woman. 
And  be  wlw  reepects  it  still  more  adds  a  light  for  ev- 
ery indiridnal  every  night,  so  tliat  if  a  house  wherein 
arc  ten  ininati-s  l«>^j,in  with  ten  lights,  it  would  end 
with  ei;;lity"  (.Mi4ina,  Torah  ilUchotk  MtffUlah  Ve- 
Chmulah,  s4^o.  iv,  p.  326^  A).  Theoe  lampo  must  be 
lighted  iniiiu-dbtely  alter  sunset  by  the  head  of  the 
family,  wlio  pronounces  the  three  following  benedic- 
tions :  1.  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Lonl  our  Ciixl,  King  of  the 
world,  who  bast  sanctiticil  us  with  thy  commaa^enta, 
and  enjoined  upon  us  to  light  the  Uunpe  of  the  Feaat 
of  the  Dedication.*'  2.  "  Blessed  art  thou.  Lord  our 
God,  King  of  the  world,  who  hast  done  wondi-rs  for 
our  forcfatliers  in  tlio-.c  days  alw.ut  tins  time;"  and,  3. 
**  Blessed  art  thou,  Lord  our  God,  King  of  Uie  world, 

adiiealth,ani~ 


who  bast  praeenrei  as  In  lilh  aad  neaini,  and  naot  per- 
mitted us  to  see  this  day!"  The  third  liencdirtion, 
however,  is  only  pronounced  on  the  first  day  of  this 
f<--tival.  The  pnictico  of  illumination  in  connection 
with  tbia  featiral  is,  aa  we  have  seen,  of  veiy  old  date, 
and  was  moat  pniliably  suggested  by  the  fhet  that 
'•the  1am|><  which  were  upon  the  candlestick"  were 
lighted  by  the  |>oople  at  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
service  (1  .Mace,  iv,  50,  51),  as  well  as  by  the  natural 
fseling  existing  among  most  nations  to  have  iUnmin*- 


tions  on  occasions  of  great  joy.  The  Egyptians  also 
liad  a  similar  festival  (^Herwd.  ii,  02)-  Midnu-him  of 
very  great  anti<jiiity,  however,  give  another  rea-Mjn  for 
this  cnstom  of  lifting  lamps.  Ibey  tell  ua  that 
•*whea  the  Maccabees  went  into  €t»  Temple  after 
vanquishing  the  enemy,  and  wanted  to  light  the  can- 
dlotick,  they  could  not  lind  any  oil,  except  one  vial, 
and  it  was  sealed  with  the  ring  of  the  high-prier:t. 
which  asenred  them  that  it  was  not  poUntsd,  bat  it 
was  just  enough  to  liglit  one  day.  Whemtpoa  God, 
whose  glory  dwelleth  in  the  heavens,  hlessol  it.  so 
tliat  they  were  able  to  feed  the  lamps  therewith  for 
eight  days.  Wbvefof*  the  Maccabees  and  all  the 
people,  IUm  OOe  num,  linve  ordained  that  these  eight 
days  shoold  henesftrth  be  days  of  joy  and  rejoicing, 
like  the  festivals  ordained  in  the  law.  in  !  lliat  1  iinpi 
should  bo  lighted  on  those  days,  to  in.iki-  kii'  Mti  tlie 
wondrous  works  which  the  God  of  the  beavi  n-  luith 
wrought  for  them"  {Meffillaih  Antiochus,  p.  145,  ed. 
Jellinek ;  Talmud,  Snhbath,  21,  b).  Now,  whitever 
we  may  think  als)ut  the  embellishments  of  this  rtfry, 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  vial  of  oil  was  actually 
diaoovwsd  in  the  Tem'ple  Just  at  a  time  wheB  It  was ' 
most  wanted,  and  that  this  ii  «M  of  ^ 
the  lighting  of  lamps  has  been  inatitated. 

.\t  cv.  ry  morning  prayer  during  the  whole  of  this 
festival,  a  portion  of  the  7th  chajiter  of  Numh>ers  is 
read  in  the  synagopie  by  the  prelector,  in  accOTdaaes 
with  a  very  old  custom  (Mishna,  MtifiUa,  iii,  6);  thai, 
on  the  first  day,  Num.  vii,  1-17,  is  rmd  after  AeMge» 
lar  lo«'-oti  of  the  I't  iitat.-iii  h.  if  it  i<  a  Sabbath,  and 
the  Haphtorah,  or  the  [Kirtion  from  tlio  I^phets,  ii 
Zecb.  ii ;  on  the  second.  Num.  vii,  18  23,  is  read,  h^ 
ginning  with  "  On  the  second  day,"  etc,  and  the  same 
HaphUirah :  on  the  third  day,  Nam.  vii,  2-^29.  asd 
the  same  ILq.htorah,  and  ao  on.  In  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  the  "Ballel"  was  sung  every  tlay  of  the 
feast.  Connected  with  this  festival  is  the  celet  rati  n 
of  the  explcdts  performed  by  Judith  (q.  v.)  npoii  Uol^ 
femes,  because,  as  some  suppose,  she  was  of  the  sisck 
of  the  Maccal)ees.  Ili  nee  some  of  the  Mi  lr.i-him 
which  give  the  histoni'  of  Judaa  Maccabeus  mix  ap 
with  it  the  history  of  Judith. 

Modem  Jews  heep  the  fesst  of  lights  very  stric^Ti 
hut  servile  work  Is  not  forbidden  to  be  done.  The 
feast  is  ot-s«Tved  as  our  nf  rejoicing  for  the  wondsm 
which  God  wrought  fur  them.  During  the  eight  days, 
parrntf  and  cUldten  amuse  themselves  in  diflhreat  in- 
nocent games,  particularly  the  last  night,  when  nei^ 
bors  and  friends  meet  together  to  enjoy  themselves. 
The  Karaites,  how.  v.  r.  dn  m.t  (i)>>ervetirisiNttval,h^ 
cause  it  is  an  uninspired  ordinance. 

There  are  fsor  other  dedkrtkai  tiUbm  Teeapk  n> 
corded : 

1.  The  dedication  of  the  Solomonic  Temple  (1  Kings 
>'iii,  2;  2  Chron.  v,  a),  which  took  place  in  the  .^t-venlh 
month,  or  in  the  autumn.  B.C.  1003.  This  was  coin- 
cident vrilh  the  Aotf  o/*  raftrmacifes  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  dedication  at  the  time  of  Hczekiah,  when  Uic 
Temple  was  purified  from  the  abominations  which  bis 
father  Ahaz  in  txotl  uced  into  it  Chno.  zxiz).  A.C 
726.   See  Hezbuah. 

8.  The  dedication  of  SortMMhd^  To^di^  heOt  af> 

ter  the  captivity-  fKzni  vi,  ir,).  which  took  piMitoths 
mtmth  Adar,  in  the  spring.    U.C.  517. 

4.  The  dedii  ation  of  Herod's  Temple  (Joscphus.  A»t. 
XT,  1 1,  6).  B.C.  22.  Some  of  the  fathers  have  there- 
fore thought  that  Jesns  Is  said  to  have  gone  to  tfrneal. 
ehration  commemorative  of  the  dedication  of  S<ilom<ri'< 
Temple  or  of  Zeruhl>abers.  The  fact,  however,  (hit 
there  was  nn  annual  festival  to  cxrmmrmomte  th/se  drd,- 
eatittUt  aad  that  the  evangelist  John  distisctij  mjt 
that  it  was  m  As  wjetn*,  ostahllifceB  It  hejNmd  deakt 
that  our  Lonl  went  to  the  Feast  of  the  DedicatioB  il^ 
stitutcd  by  Ju<Las  Maccabicus.    See  Tr.stri.K. 

UtenUttre. — Mairoonides,  Mishna  Tvrah,  or  Yad  Ha- 
ChaaoMi  aUcMk  MtgiUa  Vt^kMtbtkt  sec  S  ai^4i 
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MtgiUaA  AiUioAiu^  printed  in  Bartolorci,  BMiotkfcn 
Maama,  1,  li8S»  «lo.;  MidrMli,  U-Ckamkuk,  and  Hid- 
mh,  Aehar  la-CSoMlajl,  pabltolied  I17  Dr.  AMpli  J«l- 

linrt?  in  Heth  ha-3fidriuh  (I^  ipzig.  1853),  I,  13*2,  etc. 
Tlii*  volume  also  contains  (p.  14"J,  eti.)  a  reprint  of 
M'gillath  AtUioehu.  See  al»o  the  voluroefl  quoted  in 
thif  article,  Mid  in  fkbrkiut,  BMiog.  AntifUttr.  p.  419 
■q.  LflnwlM  Otho,  Im  BaH.  p.  188  iq.;  LU^«8iot 
an  l  "\V<  t  'tein,  in  loc.  Joh. ;  Wahner,  Dr  frsto  Ene<mi' 
orum  (lielmst.  1715) ;  Weber,  Dt  Kncaniii  (Lip«.  lf.«;i); 
VeniM,  De  jurt  cirta  Enctmia  (Erf.  17 If);  and  the 
treatiaea  De  Emmdu  templorvm^  \>y  Dannenberger 
(IJp«.  17M),  Llneln  (Altdorf,  1678),  Ltiod  (Upsiil. 
1706),  Keich  (Altdorf,  1713).    See  Festitai*. 

Dedication  of  Churches.  See  Comwaunov. 
.  D«  Dieu.   S«e  Disu,  db. 
!>•  Doadnli.  8m  DoMnm,  o*. 

Deep  (the  repreMntative  in  the  A.  Y.  of  several 
Ileh.  ■vronl-i,  c'porially  C"nr,  trhmn',  Gon.  i,  3,  etc.  an 
ab^M,  often  ri-ndtTe<l  "dcptii;"  d  h<<^tJt,^;,  Luiie  viii, 
ul ;  Rom.  X,  7,  elsewhere  bottoml<  s.'»  pit").  The 
deep,  or  the  graat  deep,  in  iU  liteml  Mnae,  signifies, 
chiefly  in  Scriptare— 1.  Hdl,  the  plaee  of  poaiiliineDt, 
the  bottomless  pit  (Luke  viii,  HI ;  Kev.  ix,  1 ;  xi,  7). 
2.  The  common  receptacle  of  the  deail ;  the  (jriive,  the 
ik  t  p  or  depths  of  tlie  earth,  umlcr  wiiich  the  body  ia 
depouted:  tbe  atele  of  tbe  eoiil  cocreapaidina  tlien- 
to,  itlll  more  mueen,  still  deeper,  still  fbrtber  die- 
tant  from  human  inapcrtlon,  !.<  tlmt  remote  country, 
that  "  iKiurnc  from  whence  no  traveller  returns"  (Kora. 
3t,  7).  H.  The  deepest  parts  of  the  sea  (Pna.  Ixix,  15; 
evil,  36).  4.  Tbe  cbeoe,  wbicb,  in  the  beginning  of 
tbe  worid,  w»  imftnied  and  rmeuA  (Oen.  1,2).  See 


Deer.  Altboagh  tbia  woid  oeeon  in  tbe  English 
Bible  only  in  tbe  connection  "rxixow  dkkb"  (q.  v.), 

it  pTo|Krly  re[ire«ent'i  neveral  teniiH  in  the  <iri;,'iii.'il, 
w  hicli  are  variously  translated,  an<l  which  denote  wiile- 
ly  different  members  of  the  antelope  and  oervic  fam- 
Uiee.  See  CuAXoMi  Goat;  Ox;  Ptoauo;  BoK,etc. 
For  the  proper  dnr  we  find  flie  ibtlowlng  varfetions 
of  the  name  umA:  ayytiV  (^*S,  an  intensive  of  ^7?J, 
q.  d.  a  bri|»  ram  ,•  Sept.  AofNic),  the  nude,  alwaye 
rendered  "hart"  (q.  v.),  ocenrs  Dent.  kH,  16,  M;  xir, 
5;  XV,  22;  1  Kings  iv,  23;  P.ta.  xlii,  1;  ("ant.  ii,  9, 
17 ;  viii,  14 ;  Isa.  zzzr,  6  i  Lam.  i,  G :  aj/jfalak^  C^^*^ 
Gen.znx,21:  2  Sara,  xxii,  34;  Job  xxxlx,l;  Psa. 
xviii,  33;  xxlx,  9;  Cant,  ii,  7;  iii,  5;  Hab.  iii,  19), 
or  ogy'kth  (r^^K,  ProT.  T.  19;  Jer.  xir,  6),  the  fe- 
male, always  rendered  "bind"  in  ear  Tenton  (Sept. 
(Tr,'X(\M, ").  Many  recent  writers,  however,  either  sup- 
jM>M'  liiilVrcnt  species  of  antel(){K^  to  be  meant,  or,  with 
Dr.  .Shaw,  consider  the  term  to  be  generic  for  several 
•pwiiea  of  deer  taken  togetber.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilitinaon 
believei  tbe  eyjiof  to  be  &e  EMopian  orjcr,  wllfa  near- 
ly i-tr;u;,'lit  horns.  See  AirrKLorK.  Tt  should  1-e  ol>. 
served,  however,  that  an  Kthiopian  Fftccies  could  not 
well  be  meant  where  the  clean  aninmis  fit  for  the  food 
of  tbe  HebrewB  are  indicated,  nor  where  ailosioa  is 
made  to  suffering  from  tbirst,  and  to  high  and  rocliy 
plaoea  as  the  rLfugo  of  females,  or  nf  lioth,  since  all 
tbe  species  of  onrx  inhabit  the  open  plains,  and  are 
not  remarkiMe  nr  their  desire  of  drinlcing ;  nor  can 
either  of  these  propensitiee  be  properly  ascribed  to  the 
true  antelope.s  nr  gazellse,  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  all  be- 
intt  re*i<lcnt8  of  tiie  plain  and  the  desert  ;  like  the  or- 
yges,  often  seen  at  immense  distances  from  water,  and 
nwilUng  to  venloe  into  forwta,  where  their  velocity 
of  fl^ht  and  deliracy  of  stractore  impede  and  destroy 
tbem.  Taking  the  older  interpretation,  and  review- 
ing all  the  texts  where  hart  and  hind  are  mentioned, 
we  find  none  where  these  objections  tmly  ai^ly.  An- 
bnala  «r  fhn  itig  kind  prefer  the  aeenri^  cf  fawils, 
«t  almgrt  atfltl  fobut  ianekj 


seek  water  with  considerable  anxielj;  for  of  all  the 
ligbt^iooted  mminanta,  ttiey  alone  pnitnide  tbe  tongue 
when  hard  presetd  in  the  ehaaa.   Now,  oompating 

these  qualities  with  several  texts,  we  find  them  per- 
fectly appropriate  to  tlie  !»p«'cii>!i  of  these  jjcnera  alone. 
Ayyal  appears  to  Ix-  n  mutation  of  a  cun.mon  name 
with  Aafoc;  and  although  no  great  strese  sboold  Im 
laid  on  names  which,  more  particularly  In  early  timet, 
were  used  without  much  attention  to  pj  eciftr  identity, 
yet  we  find  the  Chaldcc  ojnl  and  S.iriiKitit  !<trict- 
ly  applied  to  stag.  Hence  the  diflieiilty  lay  in  the 
modern  denial  that  ruminants  with  branched  decida> 
one  home  existed  in  the  sondMraat  of  Asia  and  Egypt ; 
and  Cuvior  fi>r  some  time  doobted,  notwithstanding 
Virgil's  notice,  w  lieUier  tiu-y  were  found  in  any  i»art 
of  Africa;  nevertheless,  though  not  abundant  win  re 
water  is  rare,  their  existence  from  Morocco  to  the  >iUe, 
and  beyond  it,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
an  AsLitii  .p.-cie*  utill  ajJiiear*  s'lmef ime*  in  .'^yria,  and, 
no  doultt,  was  fonuorly  cuuuuua  there  ^sct:  the  J'mnjf 
QreAgKMKB^  s.  r.  Deer). 


Bsrhaiy  Deer. 

1.  The  species  n«ually  referred  to  by  the  aliove  TTeb. 
terms  Lt  iiroh.ibly  that  now  known  by  tlie  name  of 
Ctmu  barbiinu,  or  Ilarbary  stag,  in  size  between  the 
red  and  £idlow  deer,  distinigaished  br  the  want  of  « 
bisantier,  or  seeond  brandi  on  dm  hams,  reekonlng 

from  U  lnw,  and  by  a  spotted  livery,  wiiii  h  i.i  efTaced 
only  in  the  thin!  or  fourth  year.  'Ihis  hj>ecies  is  fig- 
ured on  KgA'ptian  monumentii,  is  still  occasionally 
about  tlie  natron  lakes  west  of  tbe  Kile,  and,  it  1 
baa  been  observed  by  traTeUers  in  the  desert  east 
of  tbe  Dead  Sea,  on  the  route  fh>m  Cairo  tnw.irds  D.!- 
mascns.  We  take  this  to  be  the  igial  or  ajal  of  the 
Arabe,  tile  Mone  which  they  accuse  of  eating  llsh  that 
is,  tbe  cepe,  lizards,  and  snakes,  a  ptopenslty  csmmon 
to  other  species,  and  sfanlhuly  ascribed  to  tbe  VtrglniaB 
and  Mexican  deer. 

2.  Another  species  is  the  Persian  stag,  or  moral  of 
tbe  Tahtar  nations,  and  gtvazm  of  Armenia,  larger 
than  tbe  stag  of  Europe,  clothed  with  a  heavy  nan^ 
and  likewise  destknfe  orMssnOcn.  We  believe  Ibis 
B[KTi«<s  to  be  the  foiffitr  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  anil  vmra 
of  the  Arabs,  and  therefore  residing  on  the  l.or  1.  rs  (if 
the  monntain  forests  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  ( )ne  or 
both  of  these  species  were  dedicated  to  the  local  hama 
dea  on  Mount  Lihana»>-a  presumptive  proof  that  deer 
were  found  in  the  virinity. 

Of  Um  AiW  it  is  unncceoRari'  to  more  than  that 
slie  Is  the  Iknale  of  the  stag,  or  hart,  and  that  in  the 
manners  of  these  animals  the  males  arc  always  the  last 
to  buny  into  eover.— Kitto,  s.  v.   See  Stao. 

Dawdas.  SeeDsBino. 

Defence.  Thin  word,  beside?  its  ordinary  and 
proi^r  use,  I'landK  in  the  English  lUl  le  as  a  mbtrana* 
lation  of  two  Heb.  terms. 


coven,  and  |    1.  MatiarO'^X^  ia  twnnertion  with  VJtuy 
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rendered  in  2  Kings  xix,24,  "rivers  otbetii-gtd placa" 
S«pt.  irorafiai  m-i'o^iji-A'ulg.  aqiue  clatwr;  ia  Itm.  xix, 
6,  "brooks  of  drfincf."  Sept.  t  ni/nvytr  rov  irorafiov, 
Vulg.  rivi  ajfgenun}  ia  Iw.  xzz vii,  25,  "rivMS  of  tha 

ffenim),  a  proper  name  for  EtiViT,  allading  to  ito  ea- 
ruilf.  i.  till-  l>runche8  of  the  Nile.  The  Ucrivatioa  of 
the  temi  is  oh^icure ;  pcrtiape  it  ia  only  another  appli- 
cattoo  of  tbe  Ueb.  word  of  the  aaino  form,  eiwwbcrc 
■tgnU)^  (Utanllf  tlrailmm,  haaee)  a  nmniwI  or/oiii- 
Jicatlon,  and  applied  to  Eftypt,  especially  Lower  Ejjypt, 
as  l>eiiig  strongly  fortiticd,  both  by  nature  and  art. 
See  Mazor. 

2.  Be'tser  (^23,  probably  sometliiiif:;  f/1/7  out  of  a 
mine,  occurring  only  in  Jul»,  and  rvmlered  in  t  linp. 
xxii,  24,  "gold,"  Sept.  7rtrpa,Vulg.  tUcx;  in  ver.  I'o, 
"defaace,"  Sept.  /j«9^6c  anit  iv^PMy,  Volg.  contra 
kulet;  in  chap,  zxsvl,  19,  **gold,'^  Sept.  ^werr&c 
avnyry,  Vulg.  irihuhttto),  precious  ore,  i.  e.  of  gold  or 
silver,  in  its  native  sUtte ;  an  interpretation  evidently 
required  by  the  corresponding  terms  in  tbe  parallel 
meiii!>ers  of  the  hemisticbs  where  it  occurs.   See  GoLl>. 

Defence  of  Christianity.   See  Apology. 
Defender  of  13ie  Faith  {jidd  def»^tuor),  a  title 

bolongiUi,'  to  th(?  S(>vcr.  i^;n  of  England,  as  Calhoh- 
cui  (lot  s  to  the  king  of  .Siuiin,  and  Vhrutiani$timu$  to 
the  king  of  France.  It  was  originally  conferred  by 
Leo  X  on  Henty  VIII  for  bis  work  against  liarU'n 
Luther ;  end  the  bull  for  It  beers  date  ^nto  idta  (kiob. 
ISn,  It  was  afterArarda  cniiiirnn  d  iy  Clement  VII. 
On  Henry's  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the  pope 
of  Rome  dt-prived  him  of  this  title,  and  deposed  him 
from  his  throne.  The  English  Parliament  (35  Henry 
Till,  ch.  3)  coaSnnel  the  title,  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  used  bj  B«tf|»h  nooaicha. 

Defensor  matrimonii,  an  officer  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  every  diocese,  whose  duty*  it  is,  in  ra-ses 
where  a  in.irriage  is  claimed  to  be  null,  to  M^arch  for 
and  produce  tbe  proofs  of  its  validitj,  and  to  follow  the 
case  into  any  court  to  which  it  may  be  carried  by  ap. 
peal,  with  the  right  of  originating  unrh  an  appeal 
himself  in  cases  where,  through  some  ib  fcct  in  the 
prtx-efdings  or  in  the  testimony,  a  verdict  of  nullifica- 
tion has  been  granted  upon  insufficient  grounds.  The 
office  was  Institated  by  Bmedlet  XIY  by  his  holla  of 
Aug.  26. 1741,  and  Nor.  9^  1741  (Arftor.  JTm.  torn. 

XTi,p.41,«).  ^ 

Defile  (deootid  Ij  aemal  Heh.  and  Gr.  words, 
especially  X^a,  Iom)',  /uaivu,  dssolisc  filthiwat,  but 
spoken  chie^  hi  s  flgoiative  or  eansionlal  sense). 
Mai^  w«rB  tha  bfomishes  of  person  and  oondnet  which, 

Onder  the  Mosaic  law,  wpre  c-tconn  d  dcfilcnicnts ; 
some  were  voluntary,  others  involunUiry ;  some  orig-| 
Inated  with  the  party,  others  were  received  by  him; 
some  ware  idavitabla  and  tha  effect  of  natui«,  others ' 
the  eoasaqaenoas  of  personal  transgression.    Under  1 
the  Gospel,  defilements  are  thosi-  of  the  lii  ;vrt.  of  the  \ 
mind,  the  temper,  and  the  conduct.    Moral  defilemente  ' 
are  as  numerous,  and  as  thoroughly  prohibitad  onder 
the  Gospel  as  ever;  but  ceremonial  defilements  are 
sopataeded  as  requiring  any  religions  rit*s,  though 
many  of  them  claim  attention  .-n  umium's  uf  licaUli.  ilo- 
cency,  and  civility  (Matt,  xv,  18;  (icn.  xlix,  4;  Bom. 
l,MiJaniaslii,6tEaak.zliil,8).  8aa  POixinio>. 
Degerando.  See  Gerakdo,  ob. 

Degradation,  ia  aodastaatical  law,  the  act  ofde- 
pirlTfaig  a  clergj-man  of  Ms  orders,  or  the  act  of  depofu 
ing  an  offender  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  grade  of  office. 
In  the  case  of  bishops,  this  degradation  consisted  in  re- 
nofval  from  a  larger  and  more  unportant  saa  to  one 
■nallar  or  lata  oonaideratde.  Presbyters  wore  degrad- 
ed to  tiie  rnnk  of  deacons,  and  deacons  to  tl  lat  of  sul>- 
deacon-s.  This  kind  of  punishment  was  also  inflicted 
on  bishops  in  Africa  by  superseding  them  in  their  ex> 


'  pecteil  enrcessinn  to  the  office  of  archbishop  or  metro^ 
(H>lit.in.  In  liitor  times,  d'gnuliUi>'n  impli^  privatioQ 
of  all  autliority  and  station.  An  instance  of  ecclesiat- 
tacsl  degradation  is  the  eighth  centniy  at  Coostaatisa- 
pi*  b  reeoffded.  The  patriarch  Coastaathia  was  msde 
to  ascend  the  ambo;  he  was  stripped  l.y  the  Insbops  of 
his  pallimn,  and  anathematized ;  he  was  then  ma>ie  to 
walk  out  of  tbe  church  hadkwards.  When  <  ratimcr, 
archbishop  of  Gaatarbmy,  vaa  dsgiadsd  bj  order  of 
qnoen  Mny,  hla  patiaMutoia  diosaed  hto  In  episcopal 

:  robes  made  afcSDVas,  pot  the  mitre  on  his  hra<I,  and 

i  the  pastoral  staff  in  Ui  hand ;  and  in  tliis  auire  idiow* 
ed  him  to  the  people.  They  then  stripped  him  pisea 
by  piece.   Ott  tba  Boaaa  foms  of  dcgrsdation,  see 

I  Elliott,  MimBgUm  o/Rammitm,  bk.  il,  eh.  xv  (Load, 
edition);  see  also  Hinghaoi,  Arb.£brf.  bk.  xvii.cb. i, 
ii;  CVmom  122  «/  Ckurck  ^Et^jfrni;  Ai^gnsti,  OmA 
Ankmetngit,  Ul,  401,  and  the  aitide  Dsroamoa. 

Degree  is  the  rendering;  in  the  .\.  V.  of  one  Heb. 
and  one  Ur.  term  (besides  t>eing  einplojed  as  an  a^ 
junct  in  the  phrases  "man  of  (or  low]  dcgrest* 
where  it  has  no  [other]  corresp<jndent  in  the  orij^nnaQ^  ■ 
'^^?'?>  'itadiah'  (2  Kings  xx,  9, 10, 11;  Isa.  xxxrS, 
8,  referring  to  the  gndnated  scale  of  the  dial  [q.  v.] 
of  Ahaz.  and  in  the  titles  of  the  P^dms  entitled  "Soofc 
of  Degrees"  [see  below] ;  a  ttrp,  .us  elsewhere  gener- 
ally rendered);  flaj^or  (only  1  Tim.  iii,  13,  yniis  1- 
ti^m  or  promotion,  etc.  of  a  deacon  £4.  t.J  to  a  higiMC 
office;  or periiapMaUliff  a sphrltoal tUmaptml or tm- 
dition,  see  Alford,  in  loc.),  a  «/<p  (aa  «f  a  MaimM  « 
door,  Ecdos.  vi,  86).    See  ^taikS. 

DEGRESS,  SoHO  or  (nSV^^ri        tong  ^  Ik 

duum)^  a  tide  giren  to  fifteen  Psahu,  from  cu  to 
czxxir  faidarfve.  Fsor  of  tham  are  attributed  to 

vid,  one  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  .S^dnmon,  and  ihs 
other  ten  give  no  indication  of  their  author.  Ei^ 
horn  supposes  them  all  to  be  the  work  of  one  and  tbe 
same  bard  (£m/.  imdasA.  J.),  on  the  view  adopted  by 
maqy  that  tha  in^catians  of  aotharshlp  in  tibesa  t^ 
are  not  trustworthy,  finee  they  appear  to  have  he^n 
added  by  a  later  liand,  and  in  any  Ca:^  "the  very  same 
phraseology'  would  be  employed  to  denote  a  hj-mn 
composed  im  kemor  of  David  or  of  Solomon"  (liairfcs's 
Bmrwm$t  1,  906-9).  Tha  noat  genenUly  aecredllBi 
opinion,  however,  is  th.it  some  of  these  hymns  wetO 
preserved  fntm  a  pcriotl  anterior  to  the  BabyloidA 
captivity ;  that  others  were  composed  in  tha  same  spir- 
it by  thoea  who  returned  to  Patasthw,  on  tha  'fmigr^ 
of  Babjrlon  by  Cyrus,  and  that  a  flsw  refer  aren  to  a 
later  date,  but  were  all  incorjwrated  into  on*-  coHmv 
tion,  because  they  had  one  and  the  same  character. 
This  view  is  adopted  by  RosenmUUer,  Harder,  Ifca* 
delasohn,  Joel  Brill,  and  others.  With  respect  to  the 
term  n*'!5?aH,or  "degrees,"  a  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion prevails  among  Biblical  critics.  1.  Acconliogta 
some,  it  refois  to  the  melody  to  which  tha  Pisalas  WM 
to  be  ahaatad.  Bellamaon  (Jfsertl  dlo^  BArStr,  p. 
IW  sq.)  calls  these  I'salms  "  trochaic  songs.**  I.nth'  r 
translates  tbe  words  "  Ein  Lied  im  hohem  Cbor, ' '  ihus 
connecting  tbe  Psalm  with  the  manner  of  its  execo- 
tion;  and  Hichaelis  (in  Lowth,  Dt  Sarri  Pwsi.  p.  511) 
compares  flira  with  tha  Syriac  itrb^a  (Scabi). 
whidi  would  likewise  ehaiacterize  the  metre  or  the 
mahMly  (Assam.  JKNL  !,<■):  hot  QMaaias  (£fiftem«iridl 
HaL  UK,  No.  SOB)  danlea  to  flia  Hahrewe  any  metri- 
cal prosody.  Sec  Poktrt,  Hebrew.  It  is  thooght 
that  the  poetry  of  the  Sj-rians  may  hereafter  tluow 
some  light  upon  this  title,  as  of  ttie  eight  species  of 
rersa  which  they  dirtiagiihh,  ooa  la  called  graimt^ 
tealm,  degreea,  Ilka  thaaa  PWlma,  and  tba  name  ap- 
jiears  to  refer  to  a  particular  kind  of  metre  (see  Fpkftn, 
lUt.  Hal.  1815,  No.  11){  but  what  that  metre  is  and 
whether  it  exist*  ia  tt*  Psalms  bearing  this  title,  w« 
haraaotyettheBMMMofdslenBhiiaf.  {.OaaUchl 
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gTOnnd?,  also,  fiome  refer  the  name  fJhir  hfim-3fnalnth 
—aoag  of  (If  grccsi — to  the  ur^iiicnt  uf  the  I'salnu,  und  , 
Inin^'lT  ttmys  of  atctnt,  or  odu  of  oJoawtoK,  lappoiing 
tbaa  to  ha,f  Imm  mag  by  the  Itr— lit—  friUl*  i«> 
taraing  from  csil*  (Em  vii,  9),  or  on  thefr  •nnul 

jotirnrv-  to  JiTusalL-in  in  ortlcr  to  celrhriite  the  fi'sti- 
Tais ;  l>el>ce  some  unilcr.stand  uttered  murcJiet,  otpi'gnm 
9tKf$i  but  this  would  only  apply  to  two  of  them  (Fsa. 
exxii,  csxTi).    Such,  bowfl%-er,  ta  the  opinion  of  Her- 
der (GtitU  der  Kebrai$eher  Poak),  who  interpreta  the 
titlf  "Hymns  for  a  jnurin'v."    'Ilii^  vii'w  !■>  udvocated 
at  length  by  Hengstenberg  (ConuMeal.  on  Ptalms,  iii, 
408;  E&lb.  ed.),  and  has  bMn  adopted  bgr  wveral  later 
eritica.    8.  Abcn  E^ra  qaotea  an  ancient  authority 
(ao  Kimchi,  Saadiaa,  Jarchi,  etc.  explain),  which  main-  ' 
tuiiis  thut  the  drgrfff  allude  to  the  (iftten  8te|i«(  which, 
in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  led  from  the  court  of  the  i 
wooMB  to  flMitof  tlM  men,  and  on  each  of  which  itope 
one  of  the  fifteen  aonga  of  dogreea  waa  chanted  (comp.  | 
Talmud,  MuUoth,  ii,  5 ;  Sueca,  v,  4).    Adum  Clarke  ' 
(jComm>  nt.  on  I'sa.  cxx)  refers  to  a  fiiiiiilar  opinion  as  i 
foond  in  the  Apoci^-phal  (/'ujpW     the  birth  iff  Mary: 
**Htr  pomata  hroaght  her  to  the  Temple,  and  aot  har  ; 

vpoa  OM  of  the  fitepg.  Now  there  arc  fifteen  dteps 
•boot  the  Temple,  by  which  thrv  U|)  to  it.  accord- 
ing to  the  fifttson  Psulms  of  dej^een."  Sec  Tkmpi-k. 
4.  The  most  probable  interpretation,  however,  ia  that 
adopted  bjrQeeonias  (nan.  HA.  p<.  1081  aq.),  that  they 
arc  «o  callfd  from  a  certain  rhythm  obvious  in  yeveral 
of  them,  by  which  the  sense,  an  it  were,  n*<-nuls  by  (Z^- 
grera  or  itept^  the  first  or  last  words  of  a  preceding 
clauae  being  often  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
MMBMdtag  one  (see  Jout.  Sae,£M.Odto\mr,  18M,  p.  88 
$q.y.   Thii«,  in  PAa.  czxi : 

1.  I  will  lifi  lip  min'^  eye><  unto  the  htUs, 

Knnn  wlu  nn'  cuiin  tli  uni  h'  !}>. 
9.  Ml)  hflp  fouieth  from  llw;  Lord,  y 

Who  Blade  heaven  aod  earth. 
•l  Ha  will  not  auftar  thy  fcot  to  be  mored; 


eiMwTabblhjr 

Compare  also  Psa.  cxxU,  2-4  ;  cxxiii,  3.  A  ;  rxxlv.  1  - 
6;  cxxvi,  2,  8;  cxxix,  1,  2.  To  the  sjime  da^^  Ih-- 
longs  also  the  song  of  Deborah  (Jodg.  v,  ;i  This 
Tiew  ia  foUowMi  by  De  Wette  (AmO.  w  dot  ,4. 7.  p. 
189)  and  others.  See  Tiling,  DijiqituiHo  db  mtertptim^ 
fi^rsn  "l^O  (Brem.  ITi',,"));  Clarisce, /'^n/mi  ipn>:<k- 
CMN  Baiimaiioih  (L.  B.  1819);  8ticht,i)»  PmtimiM  Mam- 
MolofA  (Altona,  17G6).   See  Flutun. 

Degrees  (French  dtgri^  flrom  Lai.  gradus,  a  step),  ' 
titlea  of  rank  to  whidi  are  amnxed  privileges,  confer-  ^ 
rod  upon  stndenta  hi  ooUegefl  and  nmvanMes,  or  upon  | 
members  thereof,  as  a  testimony  of  their  proliciem  y 
In  the  arta  and  .•K.-iences.    The  term  "Arts,"  or  "  Lib- 
ami  Afl^**  as  technically  applied  to  certain  stndiea, 
aana  iato  bm  daring  the  Middle  AgM,  and  on  the  ee> 
tabBahiBCBtofaultMaHfaa,  the  term  "Faculty  of  Arts" 

dcn(it«  (1  thos<>  who  df'vnted  thriTi-f'U  i's  to  ficience  and 
pbiloitophy  OS  distinguished  from  the  faculty  uf  tbeol- 
agj,  and  afterwards  of  medicine  and  law.  The  nom- 
bar  of  "acta"  ambiaotd  ia  the  f^ll  medieval  coarse  of 
leamhig  wis  seven:  Oiannnar,  Logic,  Khetorie  (con- 
stitutinir  the  Trinum),  Music,  Arithim  tii  .  Geometry, 
and  Khetorie  (the  Q^adrivium').  The  terms  master 
and  doeliir  waia  erigiaally  applied  sj-nonynoosly  to 
any  person  engaged  in  tesiehing.  In  process  of  Ume, 
the  one  was  restricted  to  the  liberal  arts,  the  otl>er  to 
divinity,  law,  and  medicine.  When  regulation'*  were 
astablithed  to  prevent  unqixalified  persons  from  teach- 
ing', and  an  tnidatory  stage  of  discipline  waa  praacribed, 
tiieae  terms  became  significant  of  a  certain  rank,  and 
of  the  possession  of  certain  powers,  and  were  cadled 
ffradu*.  "  »tey><i"  or  "  d(  ^n"'''  *  "  The  passing  of  the 
initiatoty  stage,  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Gregory  IX  (1227-41),  conferred  the  title  of  bachelor 
(q.  T.X  aad  an  adifftiwiai  eoaiso  of  discipline  and  e» 


amination  was  nrrps'arv  to  obtaining  that  of  mnttfr. 
The  titlu  of  .Master  of  Arts  originally  implied  the  right, 
and  even  the  duty  of  publicly  teaching  •aOM  of  the 
blanches  ladaded  in  the  flwulty  of  arts ;  a  custom 
which  Is  stOI  retained,  to  some  extent,  in  the  German 
universities,  but  haM  fallen  into  dinuse  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  degrees  of  D.D.  (doctor  divinkatii),  S.T.D. 
(mcrm  Aeologia  doctor),  and  LL.D.  (doctor  vtrimiqm 
leffum),  are  conferred,  hottoria  eaum,  by  collej,'es  and 
universities,  upon  persons  held  to  be  worthy  of  them, 
whether  meml>er8  tif  the  said  inbtitiitioiih  of  Icannng 
or  not.  The  sec  of  Home  claims  a  universal  academic 
cal  power,  and  the  I'oim;  confers  the  dpetor*s  degree  st 
pleasure.  See  Kirltpatriclc,  IIi$<oric/fl!y  rtctirrd  Cft- 
rtpliuH  of  the  Cnivtrtittf :  Newman,  Ojlice  and  Wvrk  of 
Universititt,  p.  241  ;  1  holuck.  in  Hcrzog's  Bttll-JBlU^ 
klopddk,  xvi,  722 ;  and  the  article  Doctor, 

Deha'vitea  (Chald.  Dtha^%  Kj^nn,  or  DeAave', 
K'^nn,  Sept.  AavaToi.Valg.  Dievi),  one  of  flie  Assyi^ 

ian  tribes  from  which  a  colony  was  led  out  hv  .Asnap> 
per  to  repopulatc  Samaria,  and  who  there  Joined  their 
neighbors  in  o|p|M)-<ing  the  reconstruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  (Lzra  iv,  9).  These  Dahi  were  proti- 
aldy  the  A<ioi,  D<H  (Herod,  i,  12&X  *  nomade  PMirian 
tribe  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Ammian.  Marc.  xx. 
p.  300,  ed.  Hip.),  in  the  neighliorhood  of  the  Mardian-i, 
or  llyrcanians  (Strabo,  xi,  508,  511;  Pliny,  vi,  19; 
xxxvii,  33;  Solio.  sx),  towards  liargiana  (Ptol.  vi, 
10),  under  the  rale  of  Dsrfais  (Cart  iv,  ItC),  and  latsr 
of  .\lexander  (Curt,  viii,  14,  5;  ix,  2,  24)  and  bis  buo- 
tessors  (I. ivy,  xxvii,  40).  This  f>cople  a)>)>cars  to  have 
been  widely  diflused,  Uing  found  as  JMi/nr  (^Silci) 
both  in  the  country  east  of  tiM  Caspian  (btrab.  xi,  8, 
S;  Anfsa,  Exjied.  Al  Ui,  11,  etc.),  and  la  the  vIdnlQr 

of  the  Sea  of  Azof  (Strab.  xi,  9,  3);  and  apain  a*«  /lihi 
(Aioi,  1  hiu  yd.  ii.  i»i>),  or  fJuri  (.iocoi,  Stnili.,  1).  Cat-s., 
etc.),  upon  thar)anul)e.  Tlieir  name  perhaps  »ur\  ivca 
in  the  present  district  Dt^keitan.  They  were  an  Arian 
race,  and  are  r^arded  1^  aome  alhaving  tfadb*  lineal 
deisrendants  in  the  modern  Dane*  (see  (irimui's  Gf' 
nrhlcht.  der  Drut/irh.  A<prac/t.  i,  192-3).  The  name  is 
ill  rived  from  the  Persian  dah,  "a  village;"  Dehavitea 
wiU  therefore  be  equivalent  to  the  Latin  "Kuatid." 
Their  love  of  w«r  and  plunder  indneed  them  to  serve 
as  mercenaries  under  varioii'*  i  rim  es  (Arrian,  iii,  11; 
v,  12);  an<l  their  valor  h^ia  iiimiort.ilized  thcni  in  the 
pages  of  Virgil  as  "  indoniiti  Daha-"  (^#;«.  viii,  728). 
A  band  of  them  had  doubtleta  entered  the  service  of 
the  Persian  menareb,  lUlowed  liim  to  Mestina,  and 
received  for  their  reward  grant-*  of  land  in  Samaria 
(.Stepbanus  Uyzant.  8.  v. ;  KiUer,  £rdktmde,  vii,  668; 
BawlinsoB's  ArodMkt,  t,  188). 

Dehon,  TiiKonoKE,  D,D.,  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  South  <  arolina, 
was  bam  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Dec,  177(i.  II  is  early 
education  was  obtained  in  the  public  school,  wlien^ 
for  some  years,  he  stood  at  ttie  Mod  of  his  class,  fn 
1701  lie  entered  Mar\  anl  Tnivcrsity,  where  he  gradu- 
ated with  the  highest  honors  in  1795.  He  at  once 
commenced  his  preparation  for  the  ministiy,  for  which, 
fh«  sally  ohildlioodi  lio  liad  ovinood  a  attaog  iodina* 
tion.  In  1797  ho  was  imlaiawl.  and  aoon  became  tlia 
rector  of  Trinity  Cliurchf  IKtwport,  R.  I.,  where  he  ns 
mained  until  IbU),  when  be  was  comiicllcd,  by  fulling 
health,  to  seek  a  milder  climate.  An  invitation  to  the 
rectorship  of  8t  Michaers  Cborcb,  Charieston,  S.  C, 
was  accepted.  In  this  charge,  as  at  Newport,  he  was 
iovcil  imi\  revered  liv  all  classes.  In  1H12  ho  was 
elected  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  South  Cjindina,  to 
wIiichoiBcehe  was  solemnly  set  apart,  in  Philadelphia, 
by  the  venerable  Bishop  White.  He  continued  in  the 
rectorship  of  his  chnreh,  and  performed  its  duties  and 
those  of  the  bi-lu  jiric  ,  \vit}>  eminent  real,  di-^f  retion, 
and  success,  until  he  fell  a  victim  to  yellow  fever  in 
August,  1817.  At  the  request  of  the  vestr*-  of  St. 
Michael's,  ha  waa  boiled  heaaath  iu  chaaceL  Hia 
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sermons,  in  two  Tolnmen,  have  passe^l  through  two 
editions  in  this  country,  «nid  through  three  in  England. 
They  are  models  of  practical  pulpit  disconne.  See 

J/,  rmir  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gathden,  and  J'rff.  lo  fdtdkmSW' 
Mont,  vol.  i;  also  Sprague,  AnnaU,  v,  -125. 

Dei  Gratia  (Lat.  by  thr  r/mci'  <>/  God)  is  a  form- 
ula usit  ti  liy  liijiliops  and  inonarclis.  I'tdix  of  Komc  i 
(A.D.  366)  styled  himself  epitcvput  per  Dei  gratiam. ; 
Afterwards  it  came  to  be  appended  by  archbishopa,  j 
Uahops,  abbots,  abbesses,  deans,  monka,  and  even 
chaplains,  to  their  titles  in  letters  and  other  doca- 
n>entc,  as  an  expression  of  (lc|K'ndi»nce.  After  the 
middle  of  the  Itttb  century,  when  the  sanction  of  tbe 
pope  bi»ga»  to  be  oonfMerad  necessary  to  ecclesiastical 
ofKre«i,  the  higher  rlerny  wrote  Dfi  ft  AposUJica  tedU 
ffratid,  '  by  tbe  favor  of  GikI  and  the  apostolic  see.' 
At  a  later  period  nuiny  of  them  preferred  to  write 
tmeratkme  dtrntta^pertminaite  dimio,  and  the  like ;  bat 
they  sliD  eoolioaed  to  be  atyled  by  etiien  M  ^rvrfil 
In  the  British  Nliinds  tlii^  style  was  generally  drop- 
ped atiout  the  tiino  <»f  the  i;<  formation,  but  it  was  occa- 
sionally given  to  tiie  arcliliishopM  of  Cunterhupi'  and 

York  even  alter  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
Beginning  with  the  times  of  the  Cailovlngtons,  many 

tPiii]«ir;d  princes,  earl?,  anil  liaroiis  ni;ide  use  of  the 
foriiudu  Dei  (initii;  nnil  In-fore  the  l;")th  tentury  no 
idea  of  independence  or  of  divine  rii;ht  seems  to  liave 
attached  to  it.  Bat  in  1442,  king  Charles  VII  of 
Fruee  fbrbade  fto  me  by  the  Comto  d'Armagnae,  and 

In  144I>  oMiu'i  d  the  diiko  of  Rurnimdy  to  declare  that 
he  need  it  without  prejudice  to  the  rij^hts  of  tbe  French 
crown.  These  instances  show  that  it  bad  now  l)egun 
to  be  regarded  as  belongiag  ezdoaively  to  aovereigna 
wlio  owed  n«  allegianee  to  any  otiier  earthly  potentate 
or  power.  In  thi*  way,  what  wn^  originally  a  pious  ex- 
pression of  humility  came  to  Ix;  looked  upon  as  an  as- 
iertton  of  the  doctrine  of  the  'diviM  right*  ofUoigi." 
•-Chamhers,  EneyelijKinii'i,  s.  v. 

DeipSra,  mother  of  God,  a  title  applied  to  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Chcilt,  «t  tib*  CoOBdl  oTNiGM.  8*8 

Thkotokoi. 

Deism  (from  I)ruM,  Go*!)  properly  means  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligent  First 
Cause,  In  oppoeitloii  to  Atheism.  It  is  now,  howeTar, 
applied  to  that  Ibnn  of  Inlldelity  which  prolhsses  to 

believe  the  exist '  ni-r  of  n  ju-rsonnl  God,  hut  di>ni<'shis 
rcvelittiuti.  The  word  Dvijira  is,  at  liottoni,  tliu  (tame 
as  Theitm  (tnm  6(Ac,  Ood);  but  a  distinction  in  prac- 
tical nse  hai  ariMn  between  them.  J)es  Pradei  calls 
Thdsm  the  iUth  of  reason,  which  precedes  all  revels* 

tiiin  :  lint,  on  the  other  hand,  desi^rnatcs  hy  Deinm  the 
fuith  in  reason  which  contests  revelation.  In  more 
modem  times,  an  arbitrary  distinction  bctweeo  tiw 
two  terms  meatkmed  has  been  adopted  by  tlie  osage 
of  sdentUc  lanffoage  In  Germany,  according  to  whidi 
Dt'i^ni  is  the  doctrine  of  God's  reJation  to  tlic  world, 
which  rejitesents  (iod  as  not  only  different,  but  also 
as  separated  from  the  world,  therefore  as  only  in  an 
atteiiial  relation  to  it;  on  tlie  otlier  liaad.  Theism 
wonid  be  the  doctrine  which  repraeento  God  as  holding 
an  int<-n»;il  atid  real  relation  to  tlio  world.  Kant 
makcH  the  distinction  between  a  deist  and  n  thclst  as  | 
follows :  the  deist,  he  says,  l)elieve»  in  a  (  iod,  but  the 
AeUt  in  a  living  God.  "  Abont  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  the  tide  was  arrogantly  asmtmed  by  thoee  who 
prof<>s«.  il  tn  tadii'vo  in  a  Go<l,  whilo  tli<'\'  refused  to 
acknowledK*;  any  revelation  uf  his  wilL  They  set  ap 
in  opporition  to  (Thristlani^  what  thay  are  pleased  to 
all  'natural  religion,'  but  never  agreed  upon  tbe  ar- 
ticles of  fiiHh  which  it  taught,  or  the  practical  duties 
wliii  li  it  r.  .juired.  Deism,  in  effect,  is  a  rejection  of 
all  known  religions,  snpplying  nothing  in  their  place, 
but  leaving  the  mind  to  donbtand  darkness.  But  tbe 
friends  of  Chriatiaaity  bavo  no  maaon  to  regret  the 
lieiiarion  which  their  religion 
Hm  onvfls  ud  oUoations  ofth«d». 


ists  have  been  fairly  hssid  and  flilly  answered ;  hnk 
for  tlisir  omosltioa  wo  dtenld  not  have  hsd  sack  a 
vast  nnss  of  CJhristlaa  evMeuees  as  has  hocn  oolleetsd 
hytiM pious  and  learned  ;  evidences  which,  while  they 
prove  the  truths  of  t'hri»tianity,  so  illu^trau*  it.->  doc- 
trines as  to  be  of  lasting  service  to  the  c«u»e  of  ^•  nu- 
ine  religion  and  the  best  interests  of  naaltiad"  (Eden). 
The  ground  taken  by  the  Enulish  deists  was  safastsn- 
tially  the  natur3li-ti<  .  viz.  that  the  ftiisj>el  lu^torj-  was 
the  product  of  on  invention  imposed  upon  the  world 
by  its  authors. 

Lord  IlerUrt  of  Cherboty  (bom  IMl,  died  1648) 
has  been  regarded  as  the  first  deistical  writer  in  Eng. 
land,  or  at  lea.st  the  first  who  reduced  Deism  to  a  sys- 
tem, affirming  the  sufficiency  of  reason  and  natural 
religion,  and  rejecting  divine  revelation  as  anneces- 
saiy  and  superfluous.  His  system,  taaght  in  liis  At 
Veritate  and  f>e  Religitme  Laid,  embraced  these  five 
articles:  1,  The  lK•in^;  of  (Jml ;  i',  tliut  ho  i>  to  tx-  wor- 
shipped; 8,  tiiat  piety  and  moral  virtue  are  the  ctiicf 
parte  of  worship ;  4,  tliat  God  will  pardon  oar  tells 
on  repentance ;  and,  6,  that  there  is  a  future  stete  of 
rewaitls  and  punishment.  Bee  Hkrbert  of  Cheb- 
m  uv.  HohbcK  (/^  1<;mh,  deriving  all  kiiowlcdi^e  frtim 
the  senses,  taught  a  lower,  but  more  logical  Corrn  of 
Deiam  than  Heriiort,  and  ono  Isao  oafanlstad  to  do 
harm,  as  his  system  obviously  subverts  ordinary  mo- 
rality. See  IloDRKS.  Charles  Ulount  (+  1««3>  pob- 
lished  a  translation  of  J*hilo8tratns  s  A«/>  of  Ajtollonimi 
TjfomamMf  with  tlw  same  porpoee  as  that  of  Hierocles  ia 
the  4tii  aentny,  vis.  to  contrast  the  ^ametsr  and  hl^ 

tory  of  Christ  di^advantapenusly  with  that  of  .\pol1o- 
nius.  After  his  death  ap|i«ared  his  Orarie  of  Rtatm 
(1695),  explaining  the  Deists'  Religion."  John  To- 
land  (t  1722),  in  his  CkritUamtg  not  Mgtteriomt  (1€9C), 
asBMtad  tile  capacity  and  supremacy  (Mf  reason  (antiti* 
jwiting  the  mo«lern  IJationalism  [q.  v.]),  and  al>>'.  in 
his  Amynlor  (ICU'J),  threw  doubt  upon  the  C^uhm. 
The  theory  that  Christ  was  an  ordinary  man,  who«e 
followers  alevatod  liim  to  the  imaginuy  digntQr  of 
a  dlvlna  belnic  had  heen  slatted  liy  the  eariy 
ncnts  of  Christianity— Celsu*.  PorjAjTv,  and  .luUin. 
It  was  revived  by  Woobton  (f  173.3)  (q.  v.).  in  his 
Six  DitcouTM  on  tie  Mireuki  (1727),  and  )>y  Trn- 
dal  (q.  V.)  in  his  Ckn$liamit3f  tu  old  a$  Urn  Cnaiitm 
(1790).  Tyndsl  was  followed  by  Cbnbb,  7>ws  0es> 
pel  of  ChriM  (17-lf),  and  other  w  rifintrs  [see  CiirBn]: 
and  liy  Slor^^an,  Tki"  Moral  /Vi»/<*  j>A«-r.  an<l  otJu-r 
works.  These  views  were  dwscminated  amon^  tbe 
higher  classei  in  England  by  BolingbcolGB  and  8iiafta^ 
bary,  and  at  a  later  period,  in  the  form  of  eoniplsli 
scepticism,  by  Ilume  and  Gild>on.  .\monp  the  illU 
crate,  Thomas  Paine  (q.  v.)  was  tlie  preal  propag^ 
tor  of  Deism.  Tha  pfSgrcss  of  vulgar  Deism  amoag 
the  higher  clswss  WW  arvsitad  by  Boiler's  hsuaottsl 
A  nalog;i  [see  Bim.nft},  and  among  tiio  lowor,  to  a 

large  extent,  by 'the  rise  and  jirogres-*  of  Methodi^^l. 

In  France,  the  English  I)ci-«m  was  adopted  and  dif- 
fused by  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists  (q.  v.) ;  but 
it  soon  became  ftivolooa^  inmionl,  and,  in  (act,  athe> 
istie.  In  Germany,  the  ssme  seed  sprang  up  in  At 
IHth  century  in  the  theories  which  gave  rise  to  tbe 
modem  Rationalism  (q. v.).  "  The  deistical  moveraeot, 
if  viswsd  as  a  whole,  is  obsolete.  If  the  same  donbte 
are  now  repeated,  tliey  do  not  reenr  in  the  «..ime  fof«, 
but  are  connected  with  new  forma  of  pliiio><iphy.  aal 
jiltcn  d  liy  contact  with  more  recent  criticism.  In  tb* 
present  (lay  sceptics  would  believe  less  than  the  de- 
iais,  or  Iwlieve  more,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  criti- 
dsm.  In  pbiloeophy,  tbe  Aict  that  tJie  same  difficoi- 
ties  occur  in  natural  religion  as  well  as  in  revealed, 
would  now  flirow  them  back  from  Mnnothcisni  inli' 
Atheism  or  Pantheism  ;  while  ttie  mysteries  of  reveta* 
tion,  wfaieh  hy  a  leugb  eritidsm  were  than  daniidi 
would  l>e  now  conceded  and  explained  away  aa  pe^ 
chological  peouliaritlM  of  races  or  individaals.  In 
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ataire  woald  now  prevent  l>oth  the  reYiral  of  the  cold,  ! 
unimaginative  want  of  upprecitttiun  of  its  extreme  lit- 
•rarj  baao^i  cad  the  banty  imputation  of  il>e  charge 
of  literary  Ibfpify  agidiMt  the  aatiion  of  the  docu- 
mentei.  In  the  deift  controvway,  the  whole  qoeetion 
tamed  uihui  the  differeni  i  -  atnl  ri  >()cctive  dctrn-rs  of 
obligation  uf  natural  and  revealed  religiun,  moral  and 
poeitiTe  dutic.H ;  the  ddbt  €oncedtng  the  one,  denying 
the  other.  The  permanent  eoatribatioa  to  thought 
made  by  the  controversy  comitted  in  tnmtng  atton* 
tion  from  ahfitract  thf(>l(i;;y  to  psychoid;;!!  fri  ni  met- 
aphysical disquiutiona  un  the  iiuturu  of  (iovl  to  ethical 
ooneideration  of  tbo  moral  scheme  of  redemption  for 
man.  Theology'  came  forth  from  the  conflicti  racoD* 
sidi  red  from  the  psychological  point  of  Tiew,  tnd  re- 
adjusted to  meet  the  doiiltts  which  the  new  form  of 

ttilo•ophy — ^psychology  and  ethics — might  suggest. 
A  attack  flf  nvealed  religion  l>y  reason  awoke  the 
defence,  and  no  period  in  Church  biatory  ia  ao  remark- 
able for  works  on  the  Christian  evidences — grand  mon- 
uments of  n>ind  and  industrj-.  'l  h<-  uork>  of  defend- 
era  are  marked  by  the  adoption  of  the  hamc  basis  of 
ramm  m  tbdr  opponenta,  md  hence  the  topics  which 
they  niuKtratc  have  a  permanent  philosophkal  vnloe, 
though  their  fi[M?cijil  utility  as  arguments  be  leHflned 
bv  the  alteration  in  tin-  point  <if  view  now  assumed  by 
firee  thought"  (Fanar,  Critical  UitUtry  of  Free  Thought, 

lMt.lT>. 

The  aim  of  honest  deists  baa  professedly  been  to 
maintain  the  di>ctrine  of  a  Personal  God ;  and  they 
have  asserted  and  ajwnmed  that  this  dm  trim>  can  be 
better  and  more  aurely  vindicated  apart  from  what 
they  call  the  entangteneirts  of  CMMma  lUth  than  In 
connection  with  them.  But  the  history  of  thought, 
4n  the  lout  century  cspociully,  shows  that  Doiem,  or 
belief  in  &  Per.*onal  Go<l  apart  from  Christianity,  gives 
yny  ■teadily  before  tlie  aasaulta  of  f  antheiam  and 
FtoiitiTlnB.  No  robust  frith  baa  over  sprang  out  of 
I),  i-in.  The  so-called  spiritualistic  writers  of  France 
have  contended  nobly  (e.  g.  Con.*in,  S  lis-^et,  and  oth- 
er'<)  against  Materialism;  but  their  task  of  upholiliiiL; 
Tlwism  in  France  has  devolTsd  now  almost  wholly 
upon  Christian  thinkers. 

A  srK  cinrf  iiroount  of  the  EnRlir^h  di-ists  and  their 
principles  will  1h'  found  in  Van  MiM<  rt,  fi'ylr  I^c- 
ttn,  sermon  x  ;  Lfchler,  Ceschichte  d.  iw/Uivh.  Dfi»- 
smi  (1841).  See  aUo  JL«]And,Fiew  <ifdeatical  Wrii- 
er$  (new  ed.  by  Edmonds,  Load.  18117,  8to);  Noack, 
y>i.  Fn  id:  nkrr  in  dr-r  RrligJon  (Bern.  1H.')3  5'»,  3  vols. ; 
vol.  i  Ueats  of  the  "  English  Dei.st»,"  vol.  ii  of  the 
'^Fkendi  Fraetblnkers,"  vol.  iii  of  the  "German  Kn- 


Delcar  (Tleh.  A  'Ivr,  njrn^  ^  thrmting  throng), 
the  father  of  Solomon's  purveyor  in  the  second  rpyal 
district  (1  Kings  It,  9),fhNa  which  pnisge  H  nppsMt 
that  hia son Bb!»-Dekkk(~PT""2;  Sejit.  rior  Sukuo; 
Vttlg.  Amiaoar)  was  the  royal  commissariat  officer  in 
the  western  part  of  the  hill-oountry  of  Jndah  and  Ben- 
jamin, Shaalbtm  and  Uethshemesh.    B.CwiU  1014> 

De  la  Miynn°<»    Si^e  La  ^Iexnais. 

DdaTah  (Hsb.  Ldagah',  n^hrjjreed  fry  Jehovah  ; 
also  in  the  prolonged  form  Ddaj/a  ku^  ^'^t7>  ^  C'^'^ 
xxiv,  18 ;  Jer.  xxxri,  18, 25 ;  oomp,  intktvOtpoK  Kv 
pi'ov,  1  Cor.  vii,  n ;  also  the  PlHsnieian  name  ^tXam- 
arapToz,  quott  il  from  Meiintider  h\  Jowphn?,  .Ap.  i,18| 
and  the  moileni  name  Godfrey  =  Gottidsfrey),  the  name 
of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept.  AoAotoc  r.  'l^^oXXai.)  The  head  of 
the  twenty4liitd  dtvirfon  of  fho  priestly  oHer  !■  tho 
arranganSBt  bj  DttTld  ^  CSnvB.  sdT,  18).  B.C. 
1014. 

2.  (Sept.  AoXaiac,  FofoXiac.)  A  son  of  Shemaiah, 
and  one  of  the  courtiers  to  whom  Jeremiah's  first  roU 
of  prophecy  was  read  (Jar.  ttxvi,  12) :  he  Tainly  in- 
terceded for  its  ptsssnratioa  flvm  tha  damoa  (v«r.  26). 

B.C.  604. 

3.  (Sept.  AaXata.)  ThefVOgenitor  or  head  of  one  of 
the  parties  of  exiles  that  returned  to  Jamaalem  with 
Zerubliabel  fW>m  certain  parts  of  tha  Aa^fian  domin* 
ions,  but  who  had  lost  their  geneakupatl  rseoids  (Esn 

ii,  00 ;  Neh.  vii,  Qi).    B.C.  536. 

4.  (Sept.  AaXafa.)  The  son  of  Mehetabecl,  and  lik- 
ther  of  the  Shemaiah  who  counselled  Nebemiah  to  aa> 
cape  into  the  Temple  fWim  the  threats  of  Sanballat 
(Neh.  vi,  10).    B.C.  ante  410. 

5.  (Sept.  AcAata  v.  r.  AaXaaia.)  One  of  the  son*  of 
EUoonai,  a  daaeendant  of  the  royal  lina  of  Jodah  fhm 
Zcrubbal>el  (1  Chron.  iii,  24,  where,  however,  the  na« 
is  Anglicized  I)4f.AiAH).  He  probably  belongs  to  tha 
tenth  generation  hefore  Christ  (see  Strong's  IlamtMlg 
<md  Etjms.  (j'lht  GotpeU,  p.  17).   B.C.  cir.  300. 

Delaucey,  aVim-iam  HuATWCont,  D.D.,  bishop 
of  till-  I'r i  t '^t  int  Kpi-i'opal  Church  in  the  diocese  of 
Western  New  York,  was  l>orn  in  We«t<  he-tor  ( Hvinty, 
N.Y.,Oct.8,1797;  graduated  at  Yale  (  .  11  in  1817, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1819.  His  first  ministe- 
rial  lalior  wos  given  to  Grace  Church,  New  York,  of 
which  he  was  in  charge  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
rectorship  which  preceded  that  of  the  Kev,  Dr.  Wain- 
wrtgbt.  He  then  officiated  for  a  short  time  in  the 
newly-organized  parish  of  .St. Thomas's,  Mamaroneck. 
Having  lieen  advanced  to  the  priesthood  on  March  6, 

rk.  hi 
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o/DoOrinet,^  23X;  Dorner,  O'e^cAicAte  d.  protest.  The- 
ttogia  (1887%  p.  487 ;  LiddoB,  Bamfitm  Lecture,  18C7. 
Compare  the  articles  Isni»LzrT|  BATioxAiaait. 
For  the  writers  agafau*  Dilaai,  taa  Apoloostiob; 
Amimot}  Bthmdicm. 

Deity,  a  name  of  the  Snpremo  Being,  fhun  the 
Latin  A  w^,  God.    It  was  originally  an  abstract 
nmi  thence  transferred  to  signify^  in  A  OOOCTBt 
Him  whom  we  call  God. 

DEITY  OF  Jasrs  CiinisT.  "In  the  use  of  this 
pliraaa  'nn^ft^'z  our  I-^rd  we  mean  to  assert  that  he 
waa  *dM  Ttiy  and  atamal  God.'  It  ia  a  aMvs  proper 
expression  than  'the  dTsMily  of  Christ,*  stocc  this  lat- 
ter doi'H  not  niM'cssarily  imjily  anything  more  of  our 
Lord's  nature  than  that  it  was  i:od/ii-c,  or  of  heavenly 
«figin;  whereas  the  term  '  Deity'  contains  in  it  tins 
nation  of  essential  Godhead.  The  Other  azpcassioo, 
however,  has  prevailed,  on  aecoont  of  fbo  word  '  De- 
itv'  havinii  come  to  In-  m>  commonh'  used  a.<  the  con- 
crete instead  of  the  abstract  sense,  to  denote  a  divine 
JMy.**— Eden,  C»«rdlaM8S'a  Licthiunh  •>  Sec 
CwunoMOT}  TBuranr. 


minister  of  the  vnitad  chnrcbes  of  Christ  (Miurch,  St. 
Peter's,  and  St.  .lames's,  of  which  bishop  White  was 
tlien  rector.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  Provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  lu  l''"  '  he  became  as- 
sistant minister  of  Si.  Peter's  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1887  rector.  When  tlm  diocese  of  New  Yoric 
was  divided  in  1838,  Dr.  Delnncey  was  elected  the  first 
bishop  of  the  new  diocese  of  Western  New  York.  His 
consecration  took  place  on  May  f,  ]8;;9.  In  18,')2  he 
visited  England  as  a  delegate  to  the  English  Ilouae 
of  Bishops  from  die  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America.  He  died  at  Ge  neva,  N.  Y.,  April  6,  1865. 
In  all  positions,  os  pastor,  university  officer,  and  bish- 
op, Dr.  Delancey  was  diliu'ent.  skilful,  and  successful. 
He  instituted  a  system  of  diocesan  missions  sustained 
to  the  present  time  wftbout  InenriDg  debt,  b  18M^ 
bv  his  recommendation,  a  fund  for  the  relief  Of  indmi 
and  aged  clergy  of  the  diocese  was  established. 

DelttOj.  Patbiow;  an  enineBt  Iriab  clergyman, 
wos  liorn  in  the  year  lft*<fl,  ond  was  educated  at  Trin. 
itv  College,  Dublin.  In  17  >7  lord  Carteret  raised  him 
to  the  chancellorship  of  Christ  Church.  He  diatin- 
guishad  himself  by  the  publication  of  the  first  vol- 
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Uinf  of  a  work  entitled  RertLition  rxamintd  wi(h  Can- 
dor (Itli  edit.  Load.  174.')-U;{,  3  vols.  hvo).  The  work 
b  still  ln-IJindMem  d  estiaiutiuii.  In  1738  he  wrote 
an  iDifeoioiis  pamphlet^  eatitled  Rtfectiunt  cm  Pvlgg- 
amy.  He  tho  pnbliBhed  (1740  4'i)  An  huUmeai  Ac- 
count  of  the  Li/e  and  Reign  uf  Darvl  (  1  '1.  I^ikIor. 
IT'lS,  2  vols.  8vo);  in  1745  1763,  AVrfi<//i./n  ejcainined 
vrtlh  Candor  (2  vols.  Hvn);  Tieenly  SemuM*  ¥pOH  to- 
eial  DiUia  atid  their  opposite  Vice*  (Lond.  17dU,  8vo) ; 
Birteen  Di*c(mr$e$  on  Ehctrinet  and  Dutiet  (Lond.  1754, 
8v<().  He  ila-il  .it  H.itli,  M;i\ ,  17<>i.  "He  was  a  man 
of  ability  and  learutug,  di^jHiaed  occasionally  to  u«e 
hit  fimey,  and  to  reaioD  conlldttDtly  on  doubtful  or  dis- 
puted premises ;  hia  works  also  greatly  lack  erangel- 
ical  !<cnti[nent.  His  sentiment'*  on  many  doctrine*  of 
Cliristiaiiity  win-  u  rtaiiily  peculiar,  but  then  his  mind 
waa  original,  welUioformeid,  and  capaciona"  (Onne, 

mica,  V,  75. 
De  La  Rue.  Sea  La  Roc 
Deleda,  or  Theleda  of  the  Peutiwjer  Table,  Ls 

identiliod  l.y  Kitt.  r  (  />(/*.  xvii,  1443)  with  Ndfyn,  a 
Tillage  on  the  Daina»cu*-Horiui  rood,  four  hours  east 
«f  BUilah  (Vaa  da  Vdda,  ir«M^,  Ik  807). 

Delegates,  Cotxrt  of.    The  great  court  of  appeal 
in  all  ecclesiastical  cau!iei«  in  England  is  »o  callcil 
eatue  the  oomniMloDers  who  form  the  court  are  ap- 
fointed  to  reprftent  the  king,  under  hi*  gre.it  •"■:il. 

DttUau,  D9M  Fkanvoia,  a  French  theologian,  was 
ll  MiNdat,  la  Auvergne,  in  1637.  H«  entered 
the  oongreitation  df  St.  Maur,  and  became  specially 
known  for  his  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Augtistine. 
He  undertixik  this  work  liy  direction  v\'  tin-  u,'i  ncr;il  of 
the  congregation,  upon  whom  the  need  of  a  new  criti- 
cal action  of  the  woilca  of  the  great  Church  father  had 
been  utgod  by  Anund.  Delfau  published  in  1670  an 
announcement  In  which  scholars  gvierally  were  in- 
vited to  support  him  with  their  advice  and  with  man- 
lucripta.  The  geaeral  of  the  congregation,  by  a  cir- 
edar  to  aU  tha  hooaaa  of  tho  oongn^rtkn,  braad  in 
the  same  year,  requeitted  each  to  co-operate  with  the 
editor  in  a  work  which  promised  to  be  of  so  great  use 
to  thu  Chun  h.  A  full  prospectus  was  puMishi  d  tiy 
Delfau  in  1G71.  Great  progress  had  been  made  vx  the 
preparation  of  the  work,  when  suddenly  Delfan  was 
exiled  to  Saint  Mali6,  in  I.ower  Brittany,  charged  with 
having  published  in  1G73,  under  tbe  asnumed  name  of 
Boi»-Franc,  a  work  entitled  I.'  A  bin:  cominendatuirr,  di- 
neted  against  the  coatom  of  giving  ecclesiaaticol  ben- 
adoea  Ai  wmeaJiiw.  Ha  puiahod  by  ahipwnek  Oct. 
18,  lt>76.  He  i^  abw  the  author  of  a  defence  (  !  jxl-fp') 
of  the  cunlirial  de  FurstemWr^:,  who  wiw  arretted  at 
Cologne  by  the  tro<»])s  of  the  em|K!ror,  and  of  an  Epi- 
tapk  of  khig  Caaimir  of  Poiand.—UoaCBr,  Biogrophie 
Ginlnhf  wL,  467. 

DeU'lah  (Heb.  MifaT,  fMv,  ft^b.  bmjnuk^ 

mg,  sc.  with  lustftal  desire;  Sept.  AaXu'ff,  ,Tosephu8 
AaX(Xa),  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  Sorek, 
beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi,  4  IH).  'B.C.  116.5. 
Her  oonnectkm  with  Samson  Conns  the  third  and  last 
«f  thoaa  anutoiy  adfanturaa  whidi  In  hia  history  are 
so  inextricably  blended  with  the  craft  and  prowess  of 
a  judge  in  I.'«rae!.  .She  was  bribeil  by  the  "lords  of 
the  Phili.<tineM"  to  wfal  from  Samson  the  secret  of  his 
Strength,  and  the  maana  of  orercoming  it  See  Sax« 
BOX.  It  it  not  alBted,  either  in  JvdRw  or  Joeephos, 
whether  she  was  nn  Israelite  nr  a  Philistine.  Nor  can 
thi.s  question  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  geog- 
raphy of  Sorek,  since,  in  the  time  of  the  judge*,  the 
frontier  was  shifting  and  indefinite.  The  following 
cansidwnMona,liow>v«r,  supply  presumptita  evidence 
ttiat  she  was  a  Philistine  : 

1.  Her  oceupftfiim,  w  hich  seems  to  have  l>epn  that  of 
a  courtesan  of  the  higher  class,  a  kind  of  political  He- 
t«a.  This  view  is  stUl  mora  daddsd  in  Joseplms 


(who  rail*  her  yvvt)  Iran.iZo^ih'ti,  and  associates  her 
iniiuence  over  Samson  with  iruro^  and  <ri<votw«a,  Ant. 
V,  8, 11).  He  also  states  more  clearly  her  relation  as 
a  political  agent  to  the  "lords  of  the  ^hili^tinps" 
(a"*"0,  .loseph.  o'i  irfWKrrdtric,ot  a{>\ovTiQ  llaXaiVTi' 
viuv ;  .Sept.  afiycuTic,  01  roi>  Kotuov ;  magistrates,  pi^ 
liti'  .'il  luni*.  Slilti.ii,  Siirrn.  Ag.  K>0,  IIM),  employing 
under  their  directicms  "  lier«  in  wait"  (— l^xn,  ru  fv*- 
ipov ;  comp.  Josh,  viii,  14  >.  On  the  other  hand,  Chry- 
soetom  and  ma^j  of  the  Csthaia  hava  maintained  that 
DeUiah  waa  marrlad  to  Saniaon  (so  Milton,  tTT).  a 
natural  but  uncritical  attempt  to  save  the  moruliiy  r 
the  Jewish  champion.  See  Judg.  xvi,  9, 18,  a.s  ^how- 
ing  an  exclusive  command  of  her  estalilbhnient  incon. 
sbtent  with  the  idea  of  matrimonial  connection  (Pat- 
rick, ad  loc.).    Thera  aaanu  to  be  Utda  donbt  that 

she  was  a  t  urtesan ;  and  her  enipldyment  a«.  a  poUt* 
ical  eniih-^ary,  together  with  the  large  sum  which  was 
oflere<I  for  her  services  (lUK)  pieces  of  silver  from  each 
lord=i>5(M  shekels;  comp.  Judg.  iii,  8),  and  the  tact 
which  is  attributed  to  her  in  Judges,  but  more  e*pe- 
cLilly  in  Josephu^,  i;i'lii  utrs  h  juiHitii.n  rv  t  lik'  ly  to  1* 
occupied  by  any  Isrucliti»h  woman  at  that  period  of 
national  depression.    See  PHiLisTi>nEa. 

2.  The  general  tendency  of  the  Scriptnre  narrative: 
the  sexual  temptation  represented  as  acting  upon  the 
Israelites  from  tmtAaal  ^am.  JOCV,  1^  6;  ataoi,  li^  IQ. 
See  Haklot. 

8.  The  spedal  case  of  Samson  (Jodg.      1 ;  xvi  1). 

In  Milton  Delilah  appears  as  a  Philistine,  and  ju^ti- 
fics  herself  to  Saniaon  on  the  ground  of  patriotism 
{,8am,Ag,m,Wii,  »mitli,a.T. 

DellluB  (.if'X\io(;\  QnsTirs,  a  favorite  pimp  of 
Antony,  whoi«o  un|irinci[)Ied  officiousnesa  cane  near 
embroiling  Herod  witli  Ventidiuii  (,Tcisephn%ilalaElr, 
15, 1;  XV,  2,  6}  >Far,  I,  xv,  8).  He  una  a  Baman 
knight  who  was  eanosniad  in  die  dvil  wara  nndtr  Hw 
triuiiu  ir.ite,  and  ia  fknqnenlly  mentioned  In 
history  (Smith.  DtcL  vfCUm.  1^.  s.  v.). 

DeloB.  See  DBLva. 

Delng«,  a  tana  apadfieally  aiipUad  in 
ttme!<  toNoah*aiload,aaMlBtadinGaa.vi^viL  8a> 

Flooi>. 

I.  Biblical  Uitiory  of  the  Flood.— The  sacred  Uila- 
rian  infionaa  oa  tliat  in  tlia  ninth  genenation  fk«m 
Adam,  wlien  tlio  race  of  man  had  greatly  maltipBed 

on  the  face  of  the  earth,  wickedness  of  every  kind  ha  ! 
fearfully  increas<'d,  that  every  imagination  of  tb- 
thoughts  of  the  human  heart  was  only  evil  continoal- 
ly,  that  the  earth  waa  filled  with  violenoSf  and  that  t» 
such  a  degree  of  depravity  had  tlw  whole  laeo  eone, 
that  "it  repented  the  I.onl  that  be  had  made  man  fin 
the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  bis  heart."  We  are 
further  told,  in  graphic  and  impressive  language,  that 
the  Creator  determinad  to  porga  tha  earth  from  tha 
preeenea  i^Uie  ereatore  whom  lie  bad  made.  **Iifill 
destroy  man  whom  I  have  created  from  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  both  man  and  l>ca.«t,  and  the  creeping  thing, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  for  K  npenlaUl  ne  that  I 
have  made  than."  See  AimDWPoxoRramL  tn. 
the  midst  of  a  world  of  crime  and  guilt  Aere  waa, 
lidwi  v.  r,  one  hou.xehold,  that  of  Noah,  in  which  the 
fear  of  (iod  still  remained.  "Noah  was  a  ju^t  man, 
and  perfect  in  his  generations,  and  walked  with  (rod. 
And  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  tlw  Laid."  He 
waa  commanded  to  make  an  ark  of  gopher  wood,  flnaa 
hunilr.  d  r\iKit>  V'n\i.  lifty  broad,  and  tbirty  bi^h.  Into 
this  large  vessel  he  was  to  collect  a  f«ir  of  "  eveiy  liv- 
ing thing  of  all  flesh,"  fowls,  cattle,  and  Gnopiag 
things  after  their  kind,  along  with  a  suitable  amonnt 
of  food.  He  was  to  enter  It  himself,  taking  with  him 
hi*  wife,  tiriil  his  three  son'*  with  (lu  ir  wive-.  I.ut  ^kit'i 
no  other  human  company.  The  reason  of  these  prep- 
arations was  made  known  in  the  solemn  douna.  **B^ 
I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  Hood  of  watan  nfM  iBbm 
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earth  to  ili'^troy  all  th'-h,  wherein  i«  the  breath  of  life,  month  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat.    After  thin  the 

Iron  under  heaven ;  and  eveiything  that  ia  ia  tiw  waten  KraduaUv  decraaaad  till  the  fint  day  «f  the 

esTth  ■hall  die."  The  wfc  thi»  eommiMiaiied  waa  tenth  month,  when  the  tope  of  the  noontafaiB  veve 

jlowly  prepared  by  Noah.  See  Ark.  At  len^rth.  in  seen.  It  wn*  then  that  Noah  pent  forth,  first,  the  ra- 
the nix  hundredth  year  of  hh  age,  the  ark  was  tin-  vcn,  which  tiew  hither  und  thillier,  resting  probably  on 
ished,  and  all  itt  living  freight  waa  gathered  ii\U>  it  aa  the  mountain-topa,  but  nut  returning  to  the  wk;  and 
in  a  pUce  of  eafe^.  Jehuvah  ahut  him  io,  eaj*  the  nest  (?  after  ao  interval  of  aeven  d^B{  eoap.  Ter. 
chnmider,  epeakfaig  of  Noah.  And  then  there  enened '  10),tfa«  dove,  **to  eeeif  the  vrateie  were  abated  flnom 


a  aolenin  pause  of  s<even  days  before  the  thro.ilcurfl 
dertructiun  wua  let  loose.  At  la»t  the  floud  cume ;  the 
watera  were  upon  the  earth.  The  narrative  'a  vivid 
and  forcUile^  thouj^  entirely  wanting  in  that  aort  of 
deecffption  whtch  fai  a  modem  hiitarlan  or  poet  would 

hav(!  ().•«  ii|iii  d  the  largest  space.  We  see  nothing  of 
tlio  d' atli->truggle ;  we  hear  not  the  crj'  of  de>|>air; 
^^  >  ar.-  imt  ciilled  upon  to  witnesi  the  frantic  agony  of 
biuband  and  wife,  and  parent  and  child,  aa  (hey  fled 
in  terror  belbie  the  rMng  watera.  Nor  ia  a  word  lald 
of  the  sadness  of  the  one  righteous  man  whn,  safe  hini- 
aelf^  looked  apou  the  destruction  whieh  he  could  not 
avert.  Bat  one  Impression  is  left  npon  the  mind  with 
peeoliar  vIvidiMM,  fhim  the  rvj  ahnpUe^y  of  the 
narrative,  and  H  ia  that  of  utter  deeolathm.   Thb  b 

heightem  rl  hy  thf  mnini-t  and  repetitinn  of  the  two 
idca^.  Uu  the  one  iiand  we  arc  reminded  no  less  tlian 
six  times  in  the  narrative  in  chaps,  vi,  vii,  viii,  who 
the  tenanU  of  the  ark  were  (vi,  18-21;  vii,  1-3,  7-9, 
lS-16;  viii,  16,  17,  IH,  19),  flra  Ihvored  and  rescued 

fnr;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  tot.il  aii'l  a!i-idnt<» 
blotting  out  of  everything  else  is  not  less  cnipbUtically 
dwelt  u}>on  (vi,  18, 17;  tU,  4,  21-23).  Thia  evidently 
dniigned  eontnut  may  especially  be  traced  in  chap, 
vi!.  First,  we  read  in  ver.  6,  "And  Noah  was  six 
liundn  d  years  old  wlu-n  t!ie  tloixj  came — waters  ufH>n 
the  earth."  Then  follows  un  account  of  Noah  and  his 
funily  and  the  animals  entering  into  the  ark.  Next 


10-12  reanme  the  suliject  of  ver. 


'And  it 


came  to  pass  after  seven  days  that  the  waters  of  the 

floud  were  uj)on  the  earth.    In  the  >ix  Imndn'dth  year 


the  ground"  (i.  e.  the  lower  plain  countn  ).  "  Hut  the 
dove,"  it  is  l>euutifully  said,  "found  no  re$!t  for  the 
sole  of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the 
ark."  After  waiting  for  another  .•even  days  he  again 
sent  forth  the  dove,  which  returned  this  time  with  a 
fredi  (Cj^B)  olive-leaf  In  her  month,  a  ilgn  that  the 
waters  were  tilill  lower.  Once  more,  after  anothrr  in- 
terval of  seven  days,  he  sent  forth  the  dove,  and  she 
"tetnmed  not  again  onto  him  any  note,"  hiTlnc 
found  a  home  for  herself  npon  the  earth.  No  pirturo 
in  natural  history-  was  ever  drawn  with  more  eMfuisite 
beauty  and  t'idi  lity  than  thi» :  it  i8  admirable  alike  for 
its  poetry  «ad  ita  truth.  Reapactiog  two  points,  we 
may  liere  remark  (1)  that  the  raven  was  eoppeeed  to 

fuH't'  l!  i  hange^  in  the  weather  both  by  its  fliirlif  und 
its  cry  (^..Elian, //.  A.  vii,  7;  Virg.  G<ori/.  i,  ;>'J,  110). 
According  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  raven  was  preserved 
in  the  ark  In  order  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  birda 
which  aflierwarde  flsd  Elijah  by  the  brook  Cberlth.  (S) 
The  olivn-tn-f  is  an  evergreen,  and  Pcrms  to  have  the 
power  of  living  under  >»ater,  uct  onling  to  Thc<iphraa- 
tos  {niti.Pkmt.  br,  8)  and  I'liny  (U.N.  xUi,  MXiriW 
mentioii  oUve4ieei  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  oliv*  grawi 
in  Armenia,  hot  only  te  the  TaDaji  en  the  eontb  elde 
of  Ararat,  not  on  the  olopes  of  the  mouitt.iin.  It  will 
not  flourisb  at  an  elevation  where  even  the  niulLierry, 
walnut,  and  apricot  are  iBoad  (Rittar,  JBrihmdtf  x, 
920). 

According  to  a  careftil  adjustment  of  the  chronology 

of  the  Helircw  Bible,  the  Nom  hian  dtduge  ap]iears  to 


of  Noah's  life,  io  the  second  month,  on  the  eeventeenth  i  have  occurred  (begun)  in  the  year  from  the  creation 
day  of  the  month,  on  the  eel&ame  day  wave  all  tiie  I  of  Adam  1667,  and  before  Christ  ttUL   It  eontfaraed 


fimntains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the  win 
dowB  (or  floodgates)  of  heaven  were  o|K-ncd.   And  the 
1^1  ill        ii|H>n  the  earth  forty  day.s  and  forty 
Again  the  uoirative  returns  to  Noah  and 
Ua  conpaniena,  and  their  safe^  la  the 
ark  (ver.  13-16).    And  then  in  ver.  17 
the  wonis  of  ver.  12  are  resumed,  and 
from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  a 
very  simple  but  very  powerful  and  in»- 
pwesive  deacrintton  k  given  efthe  appal- 
ling catlilra^M!  "And  the  fl(H>d  was 
furty  days  upon  the  earth  ;  and  the  wa- 
ter* in<  reased  and  l>aro  up  the  ark,  and  it 
was  lift  up  from  off  the  earth.   And  the 
waters  prevailed  and  InerMued  exceeding- 
ly upon  the  earth :  nnd  the  nrk  went  on  the  face  of  the 
wat«'r?.  / 

Ufwn  the  earth,  and  all  the  high  mountains  which  | 
[were]  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered.  Fif- 
teen enMti  vpwarda  did  the  watem  prevail,  and  the 
mountains  were  covered.  \n<l  nil  flesh  died  which 
moveth  npon  the  earth,  of  fowl,  and  »if  cattle,  and  of 
wild  beaite,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  whi<  h  cr<  cjv 
elh  npon  tiia  earth,  and  eveiy  man.  All  in  whose 
noetrile  waa  the  breath  of  lift,  of  all  that  wai  la  the 
(\ry  land,  died.  And  every  sntistance  which  was  on 
the  face  of  the  ground  was  blotted  out,  a.s  well  man  as 
cattle,  and  creeping  thing  and  fowl  of  the  heaven :  they 
were  blotted  ont  bom  the  earth,  and  Noah  only  was 
left,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.  And 
the  waters  prevailed  on  the  earth  a  hundred  and  fifty 
da  vs."  The  wafers  of  the  Flood  increa.*cd  for  a  pe- 
riod of  190  days  (40-1-150,  corajwring  vii.  12  and  24). 
And  then  *'  Godnmemberad  Noah,"  and  made  a  wind 
to  paeaorerflie  earth,  ao  that  the  watera  WW  awaaged. 
Tiw  aik  lettad  an  tiw  aiTOBteenth  daj  «f  the  MTanth 


twelve  lunar  months  and  ten  days,  or  exactly  one  so- 
lar  vear  (Browne,  Ordo  Sadonm,  p.  82d  sq.),  as  the 
Mlowing  tabatar  axhiUt  of  the  iocideala  Will  abow : 


Moelh. 

Piijr. 

Er*nti. 

U  (.Nut.) 

11 

I<  "llltUADd  to  (•UtCl  tilt.'  Mik. 

vii,  1-1. 

17 

0  dsyj. 

Tl  .  rnin  th  pitii*. 

••  .'.  10,17. 

m  (Dee.) 

97 

.19  " 

The  rnin  ccnsH  i'— thp  wntern  prc^-mil. 

VII  (Apr.) 

17 

lOfi  " 

Ttie  srk  groiiiicls  on  Ararat. 

v«l,  1-4. 

X  (July) 

1 

78  " 

Top«  of  the  riK'UUtnimt  rUibl& 

"  5. 

ZX(^ug.) 

11 

30  " 

Raven  and  )1<'V<-  font  out. 

IT 

0  " 

Pnve  Kgain  cent  ont. 

"  10,11. 

li 

23 

«  *• 

n<>n>  sent  out  the  thtnl  ttaBa 

"  12. 

I  (Oct) 

1 

37  " 

TU«t  ground  breoniM  dry. 

"  13. 

U  (Nov.) 

97 

58  •» 

370  " 

Nook  leaves  Uw  arfc. 

The  word  specially  used  to  di-si.^'iiate  the  F1o<-h1  of 
\nd  the  waters  [)revailed  very  exceedingly  .  Noah  (Vui^il,  kam^mabbul  )  occurs  iu  only  one  other 

paaMgeef8oriplnre(P8a.»dx,l(l).  The  poet  theia 
sings  of  the  majesty  of  God  ns  econ  in  the  storm.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  heavy  rain  accompanying 
the  thonder  and  lightafag  had  been  rach  as  to  eweD 
the  torrentf,  nnd  p<'rhaps  cause  a  partial  inundation. 
Thi«  carried  b.n  k  his  thoughts  to  the  great  flo«Ml  of 
which  he  bad  often  nad,  and  he  sang,  ".Jehovnh  sat 
OS  king  at  the  Flood,"  and  looUng  np  at  the  clear  fine 
of  the  sky,  and  on  the  ftaehneia  and  glory  of  netnre 
around  him,  he  added,  "and  Jehovah  remaineth  a  king 
forever."  In  Isa.  liv,  9,  the  Flood  is  spoken  of  as  "the 
waters  of  Noah."  God  bim-^elf  appeal*  to  his  promlee 
made  after  the  Flood  as  a  pledge  of  his  faithfulness  to 
Israel »  "  For  this  is  as  the  waters  of  Noah  onto  me ; 
for  ns  I  have  s« . n;  that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  no 
more  go  over  the  earth,  so  have  I  sworn  tliat  I  would 
not  be  wrath  wUh  dm  n«r  rdndta  tiMo.** 
In  the  N.  T.  ettr  Lnd       tha  MOMtkn  of  Ut  oim 
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•nOotlfy  to  IIm  Uiloifcd  tnith  or  tiM  ll•^•ti▼^  Matt 
audVi  87  (comp.  Luke  x vii.  20).  <1ecl;iring  that  the  state 
of  tiM  world  ut  his  s«tond  couiiiij^  t^hall  be  such  as  it 
WW  io  the  days  uf  Noah.  Peter  speaks  of  the  "long 
MlfliuiBg  of  Q«d,"  which  waited  ia  th*  da/a  of  Noah 
wUlo  Hm  ailc  WM  •  pivparini;,  wbercin  ftw,  thiit  is, 
ei^ht  souls,  were  saved  l»y  water."  and  see-*  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Ho<xl  liy  which  th«  ark  was  Itoriie  up  a  tyi)C 
of  tmptiam,  bj  which  the  Church  in  separated  from  the  | 
world.  Again,  in  bis  second  Epistle  (ii,  5),  be  citea  it 
aa  an  inttsao*  of  the  rigfateoos  Judgment  of  God,  wbo 
•pnrad  not  Mm  old  world,  etr. 

II.  TVotiitMNM. — The  legends  of  many  nations  have 
praseiTod  the  memory  of  a  great  and  destructive  liood 
fhun  wbich  but  a  small  part  of  manJiind  escaped.  It 
la  not  always  rery  dear  wlntbar  they  point  back  to  a 
common  centre,  whence  they  wer«  carried  l>v  tlie  dif- 
ferent families  of  men  as  they  wandered  eaat  and  west, 
or  wbadwr  they  were  of  national  growth,  aqd  embody 
Bwelj  faeoida  of  cataatropbot,  ancb  aa  eqweiaUy  in 
nountatnom  eonntrlaa  an  of  do  ran  oeeuiraneo.  In 
some  iu'^tanrt's,  no  doubt,  the  resonitilMnccs  Iwtwecn 
the  lie  ithen  and  the  Jewish  stories  are  no  striliing  as 
to  n  ndcr  it  morally  certain  that  the  former  were  lx)r- 
wwed  from  tba  lattor.  W«  find,  indeed,  a  mytholog- 
ical alenant,  IIm  abaanea  of  all  moral  purpose,  and  a 
national  and  liK'al  rolnrint;,  Init,  di-ci-rnilile  among 
these,  undoubted  featun"*  uf  the  primitive  history. 

no  aMOunt  of  the  I'lood  in  the  Koran  is  apparently 
dnwn  parUj  from  Biblical  and  pattlj  fkom  Faiaian 
•Bonea.  In  the  main,  no  donbt,  it  fbllowa  tbo  narra- 
tlvain  Genesis,  bnt  dwells  at  length  on  the  testimony 
of  Noah  to  the  unbeUeving  (8alc'»  Koran,  chap,  xi,  p. 
181).  Ho  ia  Mid  to  bar*  tarried  among  his  people  one 
thousand  aavo  flflgr  ywn  (cbap.  xziz,  p.  827).  Tbo 
people  aeoflbd  at  and  darned  bfan,  and  **tbna  wm 
they  employed  until  our  si  iitfiiri*  was  put  in  execu- 
tion and  the  oven  pf)ur(tl  forth  water."  Different  ex- 
planations have  been  given  of  this  oven,  which  may 
bo  aaen  in  Sala'a  note.  Ha  aoggaati  (alter  Hyde,  De 
IM.  Pen.)  tbat  thia  idea  waa  borrowed  ftt>m  the  Per- 
sian Magi,  who  alMi  fancied  that  tlip  lir^^t  walers  <if  the 
Deluge  gushed  out  of  the  oven  of  a  certain  old  wom- 
an named  Zala  CAft.  Hot  the  latmur  (oven),  he  ob- 
•erves,  may  mean  only  a  receptacle  in  which  waters  ] 
are  gathered,  or  the  fissure  from  which  they  broke  ' 
forth.  Another  peculiarity  of  tliis  vrsion  is,  th;it 
Koah  calls  in  vain  to  one  of  his  sons  to  enter  into  the 
ark  :  he  refuses,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  to  0  inoun« 
tain,  and  is  drowned  before  his  father's  eyea.  The 
ark,  moreover,  is  said  to  have  rested  on  the  mountain 
Al  Judi,  wliich  Sale  supposics  .hIkuiI  1  lie  w  ritten  .lordi 
or  Giordi,  and  connects  with  the  (iordyei,  Cordu,  etc. 
or  Kurd  Mountains  on  the  borden  of  Amenia  and 
Me8opotuiiia(di.zi,p.m-lM^aiid«aiM).  fiaoAa- 

ABAT. 

1.  'I'hc  tradition.s  which  cimie  ricarc^^t  to  the  Bibli- 
cal account  are  those  of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia. 
Foremoat  among  tliaaO  b  the  Chaldaan.  It  la  pra> 
•arvcd  in  a  Fragment  of  Berosua,  and  Ls  ns  follows : 
"  After  the  death  of  Ardaies,  his  son  Xisuthrus  reign- 
ed eighteen  sari.  In  his  time  happened  a  great  Del- 
uge, the  history  of  which  is  thos  described :  The  Deity 
Kroooa  appeand  to  bfan  In  a  vlaloD,  and  warned  bin 
that  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month  Diesius  there  would 
l»e  a  flood  by  which  rnankiinl  would  1k>  destroyed.  He 
therefore  enjoined  him  to  write  a  history  of  the  begia- 
ning,  eonrae^  and  end  of  all  things,  and  to  bucy  it  in 
tiio  City  of  Boa  at  SIppara;  and  to  bnSd  a  vaaael 
(^rapof),  and  to  take  with  him  into  it  his  friends  and 
relatives ;  and  to  put  on  board  food  and  drink,  togeth- 
er with  different  animals,  birds,  and  quadrupeds;  and 
aa  soon  aa  be  had  made  all  airaagementa,  to  onnmit 
UnHMiftothodeap.  Having  aakad  tbe  Deity  wMtber 
ha  waa  to  aaU,lie  was  answered,  'To  the  p>d«,  after 
having  offered  a  prayer  for  the  good  of  mankind.' 
Whennpon,  not  being  (Hrobedlent  (to  the  haoTei^y 


▼isionX  he  boOt  a  muA  flva  atadia  In  lengA  and  two 

in  breadth.  Into  ihif.  he  ])nt  evcrytliiii^  which  he  had 
prepared,  and  embarked  in  it  liis  wife,  his  children, 
and  his  personal  friends.  After  the  flood  had  be«n 
upon  the  earth  and  waa  in  time  abated,  Xiaotiinu  sent 
out  aanio  hlida  fttMn  the  vaawl,whidi,  net  fading  any 

fix>d,  nor  any  place  where  th^T  could  re.^t,  retUBOd 
thither.  After  an  interval  of  some  days  Xisatbma 
sent  out  the  birds  a  second  time,  and  now  they  return- 
ed to  the  ship  with  orad  on  their  feat.  A  third  time 
he  npeoted  the  experinent,  and  tiMB  0iey  Rtamad 

no  more  :  whence  Xisuthrus  juilged  tliat  the  earth  waj 
visible  alx)ve  the  waters,  and  acci>rdin>;ly  he  ui  ule  aa 
opening  in  the  vessel  (?),  and,  seeing  that  it  wa!>  ftrand- 
ed  opon  the  aito  of  a  oartaia  mountain,  he  quitted  it 
wMi  hia  wilb  and  danghtat  and  the  pOct.  Having 
then  paid  hia  adontkatothe  earth,  and  having  built 
an  aluir  and  ofllsred  sacrifleoa  to  the  gmls,  he,  together 
with  those  who  had  left  tiM  vaaael  with  him,  disap* 
paand.  Thooa  who  had  noudnad  beiUnd,  when  they 
fbond  ttiat  Xlanthma  and  hb  oonpaniona  fid  not 
turn,  in  their  turn  left  the  vessel  and  Ijcgan  to  look  fi.r 
him,  calling  him  by  his  name.  Ilim  they  saw  no 
more,  but  a  voice  came  to  them  fhnn  beavaa, 
them  lead  pious  lives,  and  lo  Joia  hha  wbo  waa  goaa  to 
live  wKh  the  gods,  and  ftarnor  Infbnning  them  that 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  the  pilot  ha<l  .'-hared  the 
same  honor.  It  tohl  them,  moreover,  that  tliey  ?li<iuld 
return  to  Babylon,  and  how  it  was  ordained  tli  it  they 
should  take  up  the  wilting  that  had  been  iHitied  ia 
Sippara  and  im|>nrt  them  to  manldnd,  aad  that  the 
couiitrv  where  they  then  were  was  the  land  of  Arme- 
nia. The  re-^t,  having  heard  these  words,  offered  sac- 
rifices to  tiie  gods,  and,  taking  a  circuit,  journeyed  to 
Babylon.  The  veaael  being  thoa  atiandad  ia  Anna> 
nia,  some  part  of  it  ttHl  nrnafna  hi  tho  monntahia  of 
the  Ciircyra-ans  (or  Cordyaans,  i.  c.  the  Kurds  or 
Kurdistan)  in  Armenia,  and  the  people  scrape  off  the 
bitumen  fimn  the  vessel  and  make  use  of  it  by  way  of 
chaima.  Now,  when  thoee  of  whom  we  have  apiritni 
returned  to  Babylon,  they  dug  up  the  writings  which 
had  been  Iroried  at  Sij'j^ar.i :  they  also  founded  ni.^ny 
cities  and  bnilt  temples,  and  thus  the  country-  of  Bal>y- 
lon  became  inhabited  again"  (Cory's  Aticifnt  Fn^ 
mmtt,  p.  26-29).  Another  version  abridged,  hot  sub- 
stantially the  same,  is  given  from  Abydenns  (^Ihid.  p. 
;W,  .Tl).  Tlie  v.T^iHU  uf  Eufiolemns  (qimte.!  Iiy  F.u.*e- 
bius,  Pnrp.  Kvang.  x,  9)  is  curiona :  **  The  city  of  Bab* 
ylon , "  he  wys,  **  owea  ua  fcimdatioa  to  thooo  who  wtia 
saved  from  the  Deluge ;  they  were  ^aoto,  aad  thsy 
built  the  tower  celebrated  in  history." 

Other  Western  Asiatic  notices  of  a  Flood  may  b* 
found  (a)  in  the  Pbcanidan  mythology,  wlien  the  vic- 
tory of  Pontoa  (tho  aea)  ovor  Damanoa  (tfw  oaith))! 
me!)tionc<l  (-loe  the  quotation  from  Sanchoniathon  in 
Cory,  as  alwve,  p.  13);  (6)  in  tho  Sibylline  (Iracles, 
p.artly  lKirTowc<l,  no  douin,  from  the  Biblical  n  imtiv. 
ond  partly  peih^  flrom  some  Babylonian  stoiy.  In 
theae  mention  la  made  of  liia  Deluge,  alter  whli^  Kn^ 
nos.  Titan,  and  Jap«'tus  ruled  the  w<irld,  each  takin,:  i 
separ.itc  portion  for  himself,  anil  remainini:  at  i-pac>^ 
till  after  the  death  of  Noah,  when  Kronos  and  Titan 
engaged  in  war  with  one  another  (/ 6.  p.  52).  To  theea 
roust  be  added  (r)  the  Phrygian  story  of  king  Anna* 
kos  or  Nannakos  (Enoch)  in  Iconium,  who  n»^»ched  .m 
age  of  more  than  800  years,  foretold  the  Flood,  and 
wept  and  pnjod  for  iila  paople,  seeing  the  destraction 
that  was  coming  qpoa  tMm.  Very  euriooa,  aa  ahoir« 
ing  what  deep  root  thIa  tnfitfon  moat  have  taloen  in 
the  country,  is  the  fact  that  so  late  as  the  time  of  Se:- 
timius  Severus  a  medal  was  struck  at  .\pamea  on 
which  the  Flood  is  commemorated.  "The  city  i% 
known  to  have  been  formerly  called '  Kibitoa,'  or  *  the 
Ark ;'  and  ft  la  alao  known  tiiat  the  eolna  of  dties  in 
that  ap'  exhibited  some  leading  point  in  their  mythcK 
logical  history.  The  medal  in  question  represents  a 
ktod  of  sqnan  veaael  ioathig  hi  tho  wator.  ~ 
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an  oponinK  in  it  arc  seen 
two  pertioiu,  a  man  and 
a  wi  inon.  Upon  the  top 
of  this  chest  or  ark  is 
perched  a  bird,  whilst 
another  tlies  toward*)  it 
currying  a  branch  be- 
tween iu  §Mi.  Bate* 
the  vessel  are  represent- 
ed the  same  pair  as  har- 
in^^  ju.xt  qiiittt^il  it.  ami 
got  upon  the  dry  land. 
SiagUBfljrciioagli,  too, 
on  some  specimens  of 
this  me<lal,  the  letters 
IKI,  or  NOB,  have  been  found  on  the  vessel,  as  in  the 
■OMMd  out.  (8m  £ckbd,  iii,  182,  183;  WtMman, 
Leehtre$  m  SHemn  and  RevteM  JW^yMH,  tt,  1S8^  lt9.) 
Thi:^  fact  is  no  doubt  remarkable,  liut  ton  much  ctress 
must  not  be  laid  upon  it;  for,  making;  full  ulluwance 
for  the  local  tradition  as  havioK  ocau^iono'l  it,  we  must 
not  focgct  the  influence  whidi  tha  Biblical  aooonai 
itaold  hsTe  In  modifying  tb«  iMliT*  ftarjr.  8m  Apa> 


Coin  of  Aimuiva  Iti  I'hrygia,  cep- 
;lhoDd«|a. 


As  belonging  to  this  cycle  of  tradition  muft  be  reck- 
oned also  (1)  the  Syrian,  rclattnl  bj-  Lucian  {I)'-  Dni 
Sgrif  c  18),  and  connectod  with  a  hugb  chaam  in  the 
•artb  near  Hiern|)olis,  into  trMeh  the  waten  of  the 
FI<K)d  are  supiKWfd  to  have  drained  ;  and  (2)  the  Ar- 
mi>iiian,  <iuote<l  by  Joscphus  (.In/,  i,  3)  from  Nicoluua 
Dam;iHcenuB,  who  flourished  al>out  the  age  of  Auf^is- 
tot.  He  laya :  "  Than  ia  above  MJnjaai  in  the  land 
of  Amenia,  a  great  noiiBtaiii,  nUdi  b  eaHed  Barb 
[i.  c.  a  ship],  to  which  it  Mid  that  many  perM>ns  fled 
at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  so  were  saved ;  and 
tiiat  one  in  particular  was  carried  thither  upon  an  ark 
(jiri  XdywcHBPcX  ^f**  landed  apon  ito  ramiBit,  and 
tibat  the  murins  of  llio  Teaeert  plaaka  and  dnbere 
were  long  prt^en  .  d  upon  the  mountain.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  same  |ierson  of  whom  Moses,  the  legisla- 
tor flf  tlM  Jows,  wrote  an  account." 

S.  A  MOond  cycle  of  traditkma  is  that  of  Eastern 
Asia.  To  tide  belong  the  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chi- 
nese. The  Persian  is  mixed  up  witli  its  cosmogony, 
and  hence  loses  everything  like  a  historical  aspect 
"Tfce  irarM  baving  bean  aormpted  by  Ahriman,  it 
wai  neoaaaaiy  to  bring  over  it  awdranalflood  of  wa> 
ter,  that  all  impurity  might  be  waabed  awaj.  The 
mill  ( .mic  di.wn  in  dro|>s  as  large  as  the  head  of  a 
bull ;  the  earth  was  under  water  to  the  height  of  a 
man,  and  the  creatures  of  Ahriman  ware  destroyed." 

The  Chinese  story  is,  in  aunj  respects,  aingulariy 
like  the  Bildical,  according  to  the  Jesuit  M.  Martinios, 
who  says  that  the  Chinese  computed  it  to  have  taken 
place  4000  years  before  the  Ctiristian  era.  Kah-he, 
the  reputed  author  of  Chiaaie  ciTilization,  is  said  to 
have  escape<l  fh>m  the  waters  of  the  Deluge.  He  re- 
appears as  the  firft  man  at  the  production  of  a  renova- 
ted worlil,  atti-ndfil  I'V  Hcveti  conn>anion-i — bis  wife, 
his  three  sons,  and  three  daughters,  by  whose  inter- 
marriage the  whole  circle  of  the  univenw  ia  flnally 
completed  (Hardwick,  Chrirt  and  other  ifastert,  iii, 
16),  Dr.  Gutzlafl^.  in  a  i«i|>or  "On  Buddhism  in  Chi- 
na," communicated  to  the  l.'.iyal  Asiatic  Sorirty  f././?/r- 

fMtf,  xvi,  79),  says  that  he  saw  in  one  of  the  Buddhist 
tcmptaa,  **{n  baantlltal  ataeea,  tfia  aeaM  vlMra  Kwan- 
yin,  the  Ooddese  of  Mercy,  loolu  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  lonely  Koah  in  his  ark,  amidst  the  raging 
waves  of  the  deluge,  with  the  dolphins  swimmin^^ 
around  aa  liia  last  means  of  saie^,  and  the  dove  with 
an  olive4iraiieb  in  ita  beak  iyii^;  towards  tlM  vaaael. 
Nothing  caaU  lunra  axoaedad  fba  baantgr  af  tha  asacn- 
tion." 

The  Indian  tradition  appears  in  various  fnnns.  Of 
theae,  the  one  which  moat  remarltably  agraea  with  the 
BtUIeal  acaantiilfeat  aaatalnad  Intba  MahAMiArBta. 
Wa  are  than  told  Oat  Brahma,  hBTingtakan  ttia 


of  a  fish,  appeared  to  the  i.iou>  Manu  (Satya,  5.  e.  the 
righteous,  as  Koah  is  also  called)  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Wirini.  Thence,  at  his  request, Maim  toaaalbired 
him  when  be  grew  bigger  to  the  Ganges,  and  Anally, 
when  be  was  too  large  even  for  the  Gun^jes,  to  the 
ot  can.  lirahnia  now  aiinoutices  to  Manu  the  approach 
of  the  Deluge,  and  bids  him  build  a  sliip  and  pot  in 
it  allldBds  of  seed^  together  with  Aa  seran  Bisbit  or 
holy  beings.  The  Flood  begins  and  covers  the  w  lmle 
earth.  Brahma  himself  ap;>ears  in  the  form  of  a  horn- 
ed tlsh,  and,  the  ve>M.l  Ik  iii^;  made  fast  to  him,  he  draws 
it  for  many  years,  and  finally  lands  on  (lie  loftiost 
summit  ofKbantHtananit  (I.  a.  the  Himalaya);  Then, 
by  the  command  of  God,  the  ship  is  made  fa?t.  and  in 
meniorv'  of  the  event  the  mountain  called  Nauband- 
liaiia  {i.  f.  ihiy<-biiidiHg).  By  the  favor  of  Brahma, 
Manu,  after  the  Flood,  creates  the  new  race  of  man- 
kind,  whkh  are  heneo  termed  M anndsha,  f .  a.  bom  of 

Manu  (Bopp,  I)if  Sitti'ljUulh).  The  Puranic  or  jiojuilar 
version  is  of  much  kter  date,  and  is,  '•  according  to  its 
own  admission,  colored  and  disguised  by  allegorlcat 
ImageQr."  Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  anclan* 
varrioB  of  aB,  b  that  contahied  In  the  Cstapat'ba*Brita- 
m4na.  The  peculiarity  nf  this  is  that  it«  locality  b 
manifestly  north  of  the  Himalaya  range,  over  which 
Hanu  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  into  India.  Both 
versions  will  be  found  at  length  in  Hardwick's  CkrUt 
mi  other  MiuUn,,  ii,  I4fr-18t. 

3.  A  third  cj-cle  of  traditions  is  to  be  found  among 
the  American  nations.  These,  as  might  be  expected, 
show  occusionall}-  some  marks  of  reeemblaaca  to  tha 
Asiatic  legends.  Tha  ana  in  ezistenca  amofMt  Ihf 
Cherokees  reminds  ns  af  tfie  story  hi  thelhhibh&nrta, 
except  that  a  do^  here  renders  the  same  service  to  his 
master  as  the  li!«h  tliere  does  to  Manu.  "This  dog 
was  very  pertinacious  in  visiting  the  banks  of  u  river 
for  aavwal  d^jrs,  wlMia  ha  stood  gazing  at  the  water 
and  howling  pitaoasljr.  Being  sharply  spoken  to  by 
his  master  ond  ordered  home,  he  revealed  tlie  coming 
evil,  ile  concluded  his  prediction  by  saying  that  the 
ei^ape  of  his  roaster  and  family  from  drowning  de> 
pended  upon  their  throwing  Aim  Into  the  water;  that, 
to  escape  drowning  himself,  he  must  take  a  boat  and 
put  in  it  all  he  wislu-d  to  .save  ;  that  it  would  then  rain 
bard  a  long  time,  and  a  great  overflowing  of  the  land 
would  take  place.  BjT  obeying  this  prediction  tha 
man  and  his  family  were  saved,  and  fhnn  them  the 
earth  was  again  peopled"  (Schoolcraft,  No*e$  on  th» 

In^quoi*.  p.  .So'J). 

"Of  the  diff'erent  nations  thai  inhabit  Mexico," 
says  A.  von  Huml>oldt,  "tha  MkfWing  had  paintings 
resembling  the  deluge  of  Coscos,  v^  Jie  Aztecs,  the 
Hixtecs,  the  Zapotecs,  the  Tlascaltecs,  and  the  Mecho- 
acans.  The  No«h,  Xisuthrus,  or  Manu  of  tliese  na- 
tions is  termed  Coxcox,  Teo-Cipactli,  or  Tezpi.  He 
saved  himself,  with  his  wife  Xochiquetzatl,  in  a  bark, 
or,  according  to  other  traditions,  on  a  raft.  The  paint- 
ing repreM>nts  Coxcox  in  the  midst  of  the  water  wait- 
ing for  a  Imrk.  The  mountain,  the  sumnjit  i  f  \\li:<  li 
rises  above  the  waters,  is  the  peak  of  Colhuacan,  tlie 
Ararat  of  the  Mexicans.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
are  the  heads  of  Coxcox  and  bis  wife.  The  latter  is 
known  by  two  tresses  in  the  form  of  horns,  denoting 
the  female  p<  \.  1  he  nieii  born  after  tin-  I)i  lu^;.'  were 
dumb:  the  dove  from  the  top  of  a  tree  distributed 
among  lham  tongnaa,  repraaented  radar  the  form  of 
small  r-ommas."  Of  the  Hechoacan  tradition  ha 
writ i--,  that  "  Coxcox,  whom  they  called  Tezpi,  em- 
barked in  a  spacious  acttlli  w  ith  his  wife,  his  i  liildron, 
several  animals,  and  grain.  Wlien  the  Great  Spirit 
ordered  the  waten  to  witlidraw,  Teapl  sent  out  ikom 
his  bark  a  vulture,  the  zopilote,  or  vultttr  aura.  This 
bird  did  not  return  on  account  of  the  carcases  with 
which  the  earth  was  strewed.  Te7.pi  sent  out  other 
birds,  one  of  which,  the  humming-bird,  alone  returned, 
holding  hi  Ito  hsak  a  braadi  dad  vfOilanvaa.  Tsspi, 
that  ftaah  vardore  covered  tha  aaO,  quitted  hb 
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bark  near  the  mountAin  of  Colhaacan"  (Vws  da  Cor^ 
dUlirts  «t  Jlonvmeiu  de  tAntiriguet  p.  22C,  227).  A 
peculiarity  of  tcmaiy  of  Umm  Amerfam  Indfan  tnM- 
t'oim  must  be  noted,  and  that  in,  that  the  Flood,  ac- 
ciiriiiii^  tu  tlipm,  u«ualh-  took  place  in  the  time  of  the 
First  Man,  ■who,  togttlicr  with  his  familj,  escape. 
But  MuUer  (Apiericmucim  Urnlifium&t)  goae  too  tu 
when  he  dmws  ttom  this  the  cooelagbn  thot  Uieee  tn- 
diticiiiH  ;iri'  consoiiuiMitly  cosmogonic,  and  have  no  his- 
torical value.  The  f.ict  soems  rather  to  he  that  all 
memory  of  the  age  Ix-twecn  the  Creation  and  the  Flood 
bad  perished,  and  that  hence  these  two  great  events 
were  broo^t  into  doee  JaxtapodttDn.  TUa  b  the 

le«9  unlikely  when  wc  Rco  how  TMy  BMigM  tW  the 
Bililical  history  of  that  a^e  is. 

It  may  not  he  amiss  here  to  mention  the  lef^nd 
•till  preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of  tho  £gi  Isl- 
ands, altbonf^  not  belonging  to  this  group.  They 
s.iy  that  *',irtiT  the  islands  had  Ijccn  jwoplcd  hy  tin- 
first  min  and  woman,  a  great  rain  took  place  by  whic  h 
they  were  finally  submerged;  hat,  befbre  tho  higlu-xt 
plaoes  WON  oovered  by  the  int«%  two  large  double 
eanoee  nude  their  appeanmee.  In  one  of  these  was 
l!ol;or.i,  tlio  go'l  <if  c:irp''iitfr9 ;  in  tho  other,  lJokolH,hi» 
head  \Yurkn)aii,  who  picked  up  some  of  tlie  jH-oplc,  ami 
kept  tlit'iii  on  beard  until  the  waters  had  Hubbided, 
after  which  tbe|}r  wen  again  landed  on  the  island.  It 
Is  reported  tiiat  In  former  tiinee  eaooee  were  always 
k-jit  in  nailiiioss  against  another  inundation.  The 
]ier:!OU^  thitH  uived,  eight  in  number,  were  landed  at 
Ifhenga,  where  the  higbeet  of  their  gods  is  sold  to 
liave  made  hia  Ant  appamnee.  Bjr  virtiieof  thistm* 
dttlon,  the  ehieft  of  If  benga  take  nak  befbre  all  etb> 
crs,  niiil  have  al«a^•*  acted  a  concpicuiui'*  part  amuni; 
the  Fijts.  'i'hey  stylo  themselves  NgcUi-duva-LiUangi 
o^nl^t  to  UMvea  alone"  (Wllkaa,  ^qribnAy  Afw- 
dUUba). 

In  the  wild  Seaniflnavfan  Edda  the  eardi  b  allegor- 

izcd  as  the  ^;r>>at  L;iaiit  Vmir,  whose  bones  and  flesh 
are  reprosiMiti  il  hy  the  riK-ks  and  8i)il.  This  giant  was 
killeil  by  the  gKil-i,  and  his  blood  (the  ocean)  poured 
focth  ia  such  a  tlood  that  it  drowned  all  the  lesser  gi- 
ants— his  offspring  —  except  one,  who  saved  himself 
anil  lii-i  wife  l>y  escaping;  in  time  to  his  nliip. 

4 .  (i  rcece  has  two  versions  of  a  flood,  one  associated 
with  <,)g)  gca  {Jul.  Afric.  as  quoted  by  Euseb.  Pmp. 
E»»  s,  10),  and  the  other,  in  a  fiur  more  elaborate  form, 
with  Deucalion.  Both,  however,  are  of  late  origin — 
tin  y  w<  rr  unknown  to  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Herodo- 
tus tliou<{h  he  nicntionH  Deucalion  as  one  of  the  tirst 
king!^  of  the  Hellenes,  says  not  a  word  about  the 
Flood  (i,  oG).  Pindar  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions 
it  (^Olymp.  ix,  37  sq.).  In  Apollodorus  (litbUo.  i,  7) 
and  Oviil  <  Wf'/am.  i.  '20i)  the  story  appoar.-i  in  a  niut  h 
more  Uetinito  sha[>e.  Finally,  Lucian  gives  a  narra- 
tive (Z>e  Dtd  Syr.  c.  12, 13),  not  very  diffennt  from 
that  of  Ovid,  except  that  he  makes  provision  for  the 
safety  of  the  animals,  which  Ovid  docs  not.  llo  at- 
tritiiites  tlie  necessity  for  tho  Deluge  to  the  exceeding 
wickedness  of  the  existing  race  of  men,  and  declares 
that  the  eaidi  opened  and  sent  forth  waters  to  swallow 
them  up,  as  well  an  that  heavy  rain  fell  upon  them. 
Dencalion,  as  tlie  one  ri>;hteous  man,  escajwd  with  his 
wives  and  children,  and  the  animals  be  had  put  into 
the  chest  (X.apvaKa},  and  Unded,  after  nine  days  and 
nim  idgbts,  on  tile  top  of  Pamaaein,  wbDe  the  chief 

part  of  Hellas  was  under  water,  and  nearly  all  men 
p'  rishcJ,  except  a  few  who  reached  the  tops  of  the 
liiK'hi  st  iiiount;uns.  Plutarch  (de  Solleri.  Anim.  §  13) 
mentions  the  dove  wliich  DeacaUon  made  uae  of  to  aa- 
certain  wbellier  tiie  flood  waa  abated.  Moat  of  these 
accounts,  it  must  bo  observcil,  localize  the  Flood,  .md 
confine  it  to  Greece,  or  some  part  of  Greece.  Aristotle 
speaks  of  a  local  inundation  near  Dfxlona  only  (.\feie- 
orol,  i,  14).  It  most  also  be  ooafSsesed  that  the  later 
the  umtlve  the  more  definite  tiie  Ibtn  it  aaenmes, 
rljrttnMmUesflM 


This  old  Greek  legend  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  is 
the  best  known  of  all  the  traditions  nest  to  the  n«rr»> 
tive  of  the  BiMe.  (See  JaeksoB,  •*9eali'e  and  Ilea- 

calinii^  F!<«.d."  irVib,  i,  103;  "The  Deluges  of 
Ogyges  and  Deucalion,"  BibliotAeca  Sacra,  p. 
75.)  According  to  this  version,  mankind,  for  their 
impiety,  were  doomed  to  destruction.  Tlie  waters  ao- 
oordingly  brake  lirom  the  eartti,  aeeonpaaled  by  vio- 
lent ruins  from  heaven.  In  a  short  time  the  world 
was  whelmed  in  the  floods,  and  e\ery  human  l*cing 
perished  save  Deucalion  and  his  wife,  with  his  »ons 
and  their  wivee.  They  escaped  in  a  large  vessel, 
in  wUeh  tiny  bad  previeoaly  placed  pairs  of  eveiy 
kind  of  animal.  While  in  the  ark  Deuralion  sent 
forth  a  dove,  which  in  a  little  time  returned.  On  Ixy 
ing  let  free  a  second  time  it  came  not  back,  or,  as  an- 
other verskm  has  it,  it  alighted  again  on  the  ark  with 
mod-stained  claws,  whence  Deocollon  inferred  tliat 
tlie  Rulisiilcnce  of  the  wators  had  begun.  It  may  be 
mentiuacd,  in  reference  to  this  tradition,  as  a  very 
singular  coincidence,  that  just  as,  according  to  Ovid, 
the  earth  was  xepeopled  by  Dencalion  and  Pyrrha 
tliiowtng  the  Ihmms  vt  tlieir  motiber  (L  e.  stones)  he* 

liind  tlieir  backs,  so  anions  the  Taniaiiaki,  a  Corib 
tribe  on  the  Orjooko,  tho  story  goes  tluit  a  man  and 
his  wife,  escaping  from  the  flood  to  the  top  <<f  the  bij^ 
mountain  Tapanacn,  threw  over  their  heads  the  frnit 
of  the  Maoritia-palm,  whence  sprung  a  new  race  of 
men  and  women.  This  curious  coincidence  Itetween 
Hellenic  and  American  traditions  seems  explicable 
only  on  tile  ^jpcthaab  «f  aome  oonmon  oentra  of  ti^ 
ditioa. 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  flwt  the  E^^tians  liad 

no  records  of  the  Deluge,  at  least  if  we  ari  to  credit 
Maiictho.  Nor  has  any  soch  record  liccn  detji-ctcd  on 
the  monuments,  or  preserved  in  the  mythology  of 
Egypt.  They  knew,  hovevw,  of  the  flood  of  Dencn- 
Hon,  but  seem  to  have  been  in  doubt  whether  it 

to  be  regarded  as  j>artial  or  universal,  uinl  th^  I 
l>osed  it  to  have  been  preceded  by  several  others. 

On  all  these  and  nnuiy  similar  traditions  in  civilized 
and  savage  nations,  see  the  works  of  Bryant  (dmdmd 
M}fth"l<>gy,  Lond.  1774-6,  8  vols.  4to,  voL  ili)  and  Haiw 
court  (^Ihx-tr'ine  ij'ffw  Ihlvrfi,  Loud.  1838,  2  vols.  8vo), 
in  which,  after  rejecting  what  is  fanciful,  enough  re- 
mains to  attest  thie  widespread  exbtcnce  and  minute 
agreement  of  these  traditionary  recollectiona  of  a  flood 
coextensive  with  the  human  race. 

III.  Extent  ofthe  Flood. — On  this  question  (wo  opin- 
ions have  lieen  entertained :  one,  tluit  it  was  general 
over  the  whole  globe ;  the  other,  that  it  was  partial, 
affecting  only  thoee  regions  over  which  the  human 
race  had  extended.  In  all  inquiries  into  this  sitl>jeet^ 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  desij^n  to  be  fnl(ille<l  by 
the  "  flood  of  waters."  That  design  was  plainly  not 
to  destroy  and  remodel  the  surfiue  of  the  earth.  AI- 
though  the  inferior  animals  were  involved  in  a  like 
fate  with  the  human  race,  it  was  not  for  their  destruc- 
tion that  the  great  cat.-istrophe  came.  1  he  wicked- 
ness of  man  had  evoked  the  divine  anger;  to  sweep 
Urn  and  his  crimes,  therefbre,  from  the  Csce  of  the 
earth,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up, 
and  tho  windows  of  heaven  were  opi-ned ;  hence  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  no  greater  devast  ition  would 
be  permitted  than  was  unavoidable  to  secure  tbe  do- 
stroetfam  of  tbe  hmnan  Ibmily.  Against  tbe  first 
opinion  there  is,  accordingly,  this  preliminarj-  olijpc- 
tion,  that  either  it  takes  for  granted  that  the  whole 
world  was  peopled  in  the  d.nys  of  Noah,  or  it  rejiri  M-nts 
as  involved  in  min  laige  tracts  of  land,  (air  and  fertile^ 
though  nnlnhabited  liy  man.   For  tlie  first  alternative 

there  is  no  rviilenit;  in  Serijituro.  Indeed,  the  wnole 
narrative  ofthe  ]ireparation  of  the  ark,  and  Noah's  in- 
tercourse  with  bis  fellow-men,  leads  us  to  infer  that 
the  popolatkm  ofthe  i^be  at  the  time  was  not  so  ex- 
tensive  bnt  that  tbe  wamuigs  of  tlie  petiiaiah  eonld 
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*  vain  Ufk  if  his  single  voice  had  been  raqofavd  to 
MNUld  io  all  tands.  The  seoond  •Iternative  is  equally 
■dvOTM  to  tin  ophrion  of  die  miiwraalit  y  of  the  deluii^ 

for  it  neccMitito!'  our  b»'lief  in  the  destructidn  of  lafiCe 
portions  of  th«  eartli>  xarface  where  roan  bad  never 
been,  and  which  could  not,  therefore,  have  become 
tiiiit«d  aiid  defitod  by  rip  ■■  riaw  tbst  is  oppoeed  to 
dw  known  modee  of  Ood't  deallns*  witli  bb  emtnra. 

But  a^ainitt  the  idea  of  a  pnu-ral  fliMKi  over  the  w  hole 
globe  eimultaneouAly,  many  arKuuivntd  of  much  great- 
er  ftna  may  be  brought  forward.  These  are  derived 
ham  m  eenaidoiatiaa  of  the  law*  iqr  whidi  tbo  pfeaent 
•eooomy  of  nature  la  regnlated.  tf  H  bo  oljMiod  to 
theso  ar;^ntiic'nt'<  thut  the  dflu^p  wiis  a  miracle,  and 
must,  accordingly,  )ie  judged  apart  from  the  operation 
of  Ini^,  it  ia  sufficient  to  reply  that,  whether  a  mirado 
or  not*  it  vaa  faioitght  abont  by  tlia  ordlnaij  agendea 
ofnatora:  ''thefbontalBSoftlM  deep  wore  Indien  up" 
— that  i",  the  land  was  depressed  and  the  sea  rolled  over 
it;  "the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened" — in  other 
words,  a  constant  and  lioavy  rain  waa  sent  upon  the 
ovth;  and  MfaiBtWlMiitlMwntan  were  to  be  dried  off 
the  land,  n  wind  wat  made  to  blow  upon  them.  In 
short,  from  the  hciriiiniriL,'  to  the  end  of  the  narrative 
in  <ierie«is,  we  meet  with  no  netting  aside  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  Ever^'thing  is  done  in  strict  aeeofdance 
with  those  laws,  as  if  to  teach  a  truth  which  t*  very 
apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  present  day,  thatT what  we 
call  the  laws  of  nature  is  only  the  <•lln^t.tllt  mode  in 
wliich  the  Creator  acts,  and  Uiat  by  the  operation  of 
tiMM  laws,  dhrected  at  ha  M«a  it,  ha  imfca  ook  Ua 
purposes  in  creation. 

1.  The  astronomical  diiBculties  in  the  way  of  the  the- 
ory of  the  altitoliite  uiiiversalitj'  of  tlie  flood  over  tlie 
earth's  surfiMW  are  insuperable.  Granting,  for  an  in- 
•lanti  that  ftvn  aoma  nnlcnown  source  a  vast  body  of 
vaterwas  introduced  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  we 
are  led  to  :utk  what  would  Ik;  the  result  ?  It  can  l>e 
shown  that  there  was  no  general  collapse  of  the  earth's 
cmet,  and  tiie  water  muat  tlierefore  Iwve  riaen  five 
milaa  above  tea-levd,  so  aa  to  eovar  the  top  of  the 
hlghcf^t  mountain.  The  effect  of  this  would  ba  to  in- 
ereaye  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  e^irth  by  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  orl«it  round  the  sim  would 
conaequently  be  altered.  Ttie  indoence  of  ita  attrac- 
tioa  on  the  pianola  woaM  bo  hipwaaad,  and  thoa  the 
element  of  difsonhT  wrmM  reaoh  to  the  r<  !iii>te(it  re- 
gions of  spncc.  Hut  let  u*  supjiose  thut  ;i  iliange  of 
this  kin<l  wax  fwrmitted  to  extend  through  the  uni- 
verse, what  is  tiie  next  step  in  tliis  aeriee  ofimpaefliblo 
snppositloaa?  After  a  perkd  of  leoa  than  a  yaor  ^ 
waters  assuage,  nml  the  enrth  once  more  as  it  nsc<l 
to  be.  Here,  .-iijuin,  uiiotiier  ehan^^e  mn!<t  have  ex- 
tended through  tlic  firmament.  The  old  rel  itions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  re-ostablisbed,  and  tlie  orbits 
oontlnna  as  thoy  wars  baftca  flia  flood.  Tbas  wa  nrast 

suppose  a  serious  nlterntion  to  have  di^tnrlx'd  every 
celestial  liody  throughout  the  whole  univerw,  to  huvo 
lasted  while  our  earth  performed  some  three  hundred 
revolutions  on  its  axis,  and  then  to  hava  ceased  by  the 
retain  of  everything  to  ^  ovlghial  condition.  And 
this  ptupendons  system  of  utierrutinii  Imrl  for  its  olijert 
the  destruction  of  a  rare  of  creatures  inhabiting  a  mere 
speck  .miong  the  planetary'  systems!  No  one  will  pre- 
tend that  this  hypotbesb  haa  any  shadow  of  probabil- 

2.  The  geological  objections  to  a  nnlvcrsnl  deluge 
arc  al.<^o  formidable.  Many  year^Jiave  not  elapsed 
since  it  waa  balieved  that  tiie  revettlISM  «f  gMllQgjr 
tended  in  a  vary  marlted  manner  to  oonflmi  the  com- 
monly received  view  of  the  detoge.  Over  the  greater 
part  of  fJreat  Britain  !m<l  Ireland,  and  throughout 
Central  ami  Xnrthern  Europe  as  well  as  North  Amer- 
ica, there  exists  ininu'di^itr  ly  under  the  VOfietable  soil 
a  deposit  of  clay,  sand,  or  gravel,  often  TOiy  tnmultn. 
oosly  arranged.   This  deposit,  in  the  foftli^  of  geo- 

,  was  set  down  as  tba  nmU  «f 
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great  rush  of  waters ;  and,  as  it  was  plainly  one  of  Ibe 
most  recent  formations  of  tlto  gtolMtit  came  to  bo  ra- 
garded  as  beyond  queetioo  the  resn^  of  that  old  deluge 

by  which  the  human  race  had  been  il. wtrc  veil.  It  re- 
ceived, accordingly,  the  name  diluvium  ;  and,  fri  m  its 
very  general  occurrence  in  lioth  henusphtres,  it  was 
held  to  be  a  couflnnation  of  the  Bible  narrative  of  the 
flood  that  covered  **ali  the  high  hllle  that  were  under 
the  whole  licuvcn."  Hut  tlie  identification  proved  tf»0 
I  hasty.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  diluvium 
I  showed  tiiat  it  belonged  to  many  ^flRnent  perioda,  and 
had,  to  a  eonsidembie  extent,  reanltod  ftom  local 
causes,  acting  orerllmtted  areas.  It  was  ascertained, 
however,  thut  one  Icind  of  diluvium,  having  a  w  ide  dif- 
fusion over  the  northern  part^  of  Europe  and  America, 
mast  have  been  produced  by  one  great  cause  acthlg  to 
tiM  iana  geological  period.  The  agency  which  gave 
rise  to  tiiis  **drifl"  was  nevertheless  shown  to  Ik>  not 
a  rush  of  water,  but  icf  (  nmiiii;  from  the  north,  either 
in  the  form  of  a  glacier  or  a.<«  icebergs,  ami  l>earing 
with  it  enormous  quantities  of  sand,  mud,  and  stones. 
Thus  the  last  hope  of  sustaining  the  doctrine  of  a  uni- 
versal delnge  l»y  an  ap(>e>il  to  geological  facts  fell  to 
the  grountl.  Not  only  dfK-s  geology  alTonl  no  evU 
deuce  in  favor  of  such  a  doctrine,  but  it  tends  to  sup* 
port  the  opposite  view.  The  notion  of  a  siraollaaeoua 
and  nnirerwl  desolation  of  the  globe  finds  no  counte- 
nance among  those  stonj'  records  in  which  the  prime- 
val histor}'  of  our  planet  ix  uravi  n  as  ^\it!l  a  jku  of 
iron  in  the  rocli  forever.  There  are,  indeed,  many  gape 
fai  the  chronicle,  many  paeiiges  that  hava  been  (billed 
out  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  some  pages  that  seem  nev- 
er to  have  been  inscrilxid  among  rocks  at  all,  but  these 
are  only  local.  What  is  wanting  in  one  place  i.s  ofteil 
made  up  in  another ;  and,  though  even  at  the  best  the 
roeofd  b  fUI  of  Imperfectiona,  the  gedagiet  can  eon* 
fidentl  v  nfRnn  that  its  whole  tenor  goes  to  disprove  any 
universal  cata?!tn>])he.  and  to  show  that  the  extinction 
of  successive  races  of  plants  and  animals  has  l)oen  im- 
perceptibly effected  during  immensely  protracted  peri- 
ods of thna. 

Another  grological  argument  has  often.  Wen  ad- 
duce<l  as  liearing  strongly  against  a  general  deluge. 
In  Auvergne,  and  other  districts  of  Central  France, 
there  occurs  a  series  of  volcanoes  which  have  not  lieen 
in  action  within  tfM  historical  period.  Pram  tlie  asso- 
ciation of  the  remains  of  long  extinct  animalii  among 
the  products  of  these  volcanoes,  it  has  been  inferrj-d 
that  the  era  of  eru|ition  must  l>e  assigned  to  a  time 
long  anterior  to  ttie  appearance  of  man.  Yet  these 
volcaaie  oooea  am  In  many  ustanesa  aa  perlbet  aa 
when  they  were  first  thrown  up.  Travellers  who  have 
c-liml>ed  their  sides  and  descended  into  their  eratcrs 
bear  teetimony  to  the  fact  thut  they  consist  of  dust 
and  dndete  still  so  loosely  aggregated  that  the  travel- 
ler sometimes  aInkB  over  dm  ankle  In  volcanic  debris. 
.Sueh  light  material  has  assuredly  liecn  exposed  to  the 
action  ot  no  larce  ImmIv  of  water,  which  would  have 
swept  it  at  once  away,  like  Graham's  Island,  which 
araee  in  the  Medityranean,  July,  1881,  to  a  hdgbt  of 
WM  ftet  and  a  clronmfefenee  of  three  mllee,  but  ii^a 
few  iiiiitiths  was  washed  down  to  a  mere  shoal  (liiVn- 
oUi'ca  Sucra,  July,  18C7,  p.  4C6).  Hence,  since  these 
volcanoes  belong  to  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  man, 
the  dduge  eannot  have  extended  over  Central  France. 

Fernwriy,  the  existence  of  sheila  and  eorab  at  the 
top  of  lii^'h  n)ount.nins  was  taken  to  he  no  less  concla- 
sive  evidence  the  i  ther  way.  They  were  constantly 
appaaiadto  as  a  i>roof  of  thejlterd  truth  of  the  Script- 
ore  nanative.  So  trouldesoma  and  inconvenient  a 
proof  did  It  eeem  to  VoHatre,  that  be  attempted  to  ao* 

count  f  r  the  existence  of  frMsil  shells  by  arLriiinj^  th.it 
citlirr  they  were  those  of  fre.^h-water  lakes  and  rivers 
evaporated  during  dr^'  seasons,  or  of  land-walle  devel- 
oped in  nnnsoai  almndance  daring  wet  onee;  or  that 
they  wen  ahella  that  had  been  dropped  ftom  flie  hats 
of  (ilgite  on  tiMir  way  finun  tiM  Holj  land  to  dmir 
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own  homes;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  ammonites,  that 
th»y  wen  petrifitd  raptUes.  It  spoaks  ill  for  tbe  state 
of  tdeiiM  liMt  tadi  argmiMntt  ooaM  be  advamad,  on 
the  one  side  for,  ntid  on  tbe  other  agamst,  the  univcr- 
ftality  of  the  Delu^'e.  ThU  Is  the  more  extraonlinary 
— and  the  fact  i-hows  how  very  slowly,  whure  preju- 
dieM  etrad  in  the  way,  tbe  souodeet  reuoning  will  be 
Katened  to— wbeii  we  remember  that  so  early  as  the 
year  1517  nn  Italian  ii.iiium!  Fracaatoro  had  demonstra- 
te«l  the  untenublenesti  of  the  vulgar  belief  which  asso- 
ciated these  fossil  remains  with  the  Mosaic  Dclupc. 
"That  innodatioo,"  he  obaenred,  "  waa  too  tranaieot; 
H  eomlated  princiiwnj  of  flaviatao  waten;  and,  if  it 
had  transported  shells  to  gnat  distances,  it  must  have 
strewed  them  over  the  surfkoe,  not  buried  them  at  vast 
depths  in  the  interior  of  mountains.  .  .  .  Bat  tbe  clear 
and  phikaopbical  viewe  of  Fracaatoro  were  diaiegardp 
ad,  and  the  talent  and  afgoBMBtativa  powen  of  tbe 
learned  were  doomed  for  three  centuries  to  be  wasted 
in  the  discussion  of  these  two  simple  and  preliminary' 
qaeetions:  first,  whether  fossil  remains  bad  ever  be- 
longed to  linog  creatnrea ;  and,  aeooodlj,  whathar,  If 
thb  be  adnlttad,  all  tiia  pbenoBMiia  eonld  not  ba  ex- 
plained by  the  dritiu'o  nf  Koah"  (I. yell,  /V»«np/«  <]/" 
(>eo^o>9y,  p.  20,  9th  edit.).  Even  within  the  last  thir- 
ty years  geolo^sta  like  Cavier  and  Buckland  (/ie- 
Uqui(v  IHlttviatuB,  Lond.  1628;  4to)  have  thooght  that 
tbe  ruperficial  depntitt  migbt  bo  lafcitod  to  tile  pe- 
riod (if  thi-  Noachinn  Flootl.  Subsequent  investipa- 
tion,  however,  showed  thut  if  the  received  chronolo- 
icy  were  even  approximately  correct,  this  waa  out  of 
the  qaeation,  as  thaee  depoaita  must  hare  taken  place 
thooaaada  of  jeai*  belbre  the  thne  of  Noah,  and,  in- 
deed, liefore  the  creation  of  man.  Hence  the  pcolopic 
diluvium  is  to  be  airefuUy  distinguished  from  the  his- 
toric. Although,  singularly  enough,  the  latest  dlaoov- 
•Ties  givo  soma  wippoit  to  tha  opinion  tiiat  man  ouy 
hava  been  in  axtatenoe  daring  tlio  fbnnattoo  of  the 
drift,  yet  evOB  tiMn  that  formation  cmild  not  h.wc.  re- 
snlted  from  a  mere  temporary  snbmcrsiun  like  that  of 
the  Mosaic  In  ln^'f,  but  mnat  have  been  the  effect  of 
cauaea  in  operation  for  agea.  So  for,  tlien,  it  la  clear, 
tliera  is  no  eridenct  now  on  tka  earth's  stufoee  In  fo- 
vorof  a  univ('r<;il  dolupc.    See  GKoi.orir. 

8.  Rut  perliaps  the  most  startling  of  all  the  diiBcul- 
ties  iu  the  way  of  the  belief  in  a  universal  deluge  are 
presented  to  na  in  tbe  researches  of  the  aoologist. 
ntm  htm  we  loam  Aai,  even  taking  the  eoMt  bj 

which  tlio  nrk  was  tiio.iKuri'd  tn  have  l>e«n  of  the  lon- 
gest, tbe  ark  was  totally  inadotiuate  to  contain  the  ani- 
aaala  avaa  of  a  single  continent.  It  would  occupy  too 
mneh  tpaoo  to  enter  hera  Into  the  details  of  this  part 
of  the  sabfeet   WoTefortbereadertooneof  tlwlee* 

turc*  of  Hiiph  Miller  (Tettlmfmy  of  lh>-  H'>ch,  p.  267). 
Sir  Walter  Kalcigh  thought  lie  hail  exhausti  il  the  ca- 
paWltties  of  the  ark  when,  after  calculating  the  amount 
of  spaoe  that  woald  bo  oeenpied  by  the  animals  known 
to  bfmwif  at  the  thne,  be  eooeladed  that  '^all  these 

two  Iiiiiiilro  !  .'.ri.l  ci^'hty  ticasts  mipht  1  >>  kc]it  in  one 
story  or  room  of  the  ark,  in  their  several  cabins,  their 
maat  in  the  second,  the  birds  and  their  provisions  in 
tw  tliiid,  with  space  to  spars  for  Koah  and  his  fomi- 
It,  and  all  their  neeessaries"  (JTiMory  of  ele  World, 
ji.  57).  Sin.^i'  Raleipb's  timr.  however,  the  kiu>wn 
number  of  ttTrestrbl  animaU  has  been  enormoucly 
Bd.  Of  mammalia  alone  there  are  now  known 
1600  and  1700  spedas.  To  these  mawt  be 
added  apwards  of  0000  bfrds,  850  reptiles,  and  550,000 
innfcfs,  III!  (if  whii^h  would  require  ronm  and  a  pnv 
vision  of  food  in  the  nrk.  It  is  neeiUess  to  remark 
that  no  vessel  ever  fashioned  by  man  could  have  ac- 
oommodatad  a  tithe  of  these  inmates.  See  Noah's 
Abk. 

Hut  over  and  above  the  impossibility  <if  construct- 
ing a  vessel  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  species  of 
terrestrial  antnak  tbat  inhabit  the  glot>e,  it  would 
bavo  booB  aqaal^  inpoasible  Ib  tha  digra  of  Noah, 


just  a*  it  would  l>o  utterly  impossible  in  our  own  day, 
to  collect  all  these  creatures  alive  into  one  comer  of 
thaaaitli.  Noonoaaedstoba Infonnadttiat^aB^ 

mal  tribes  are  not  all  rcpreanted  in  any  one  conntrj; 
that  certain  races  are  confined  to  high  latitudes,  that 
others  roam  amonp  the  t*-nii>erato  /<  nes,  while  other* 
are  found  only  between  the  tropica.  Nor  is  it  necee- 
sarjr  to  do  mors  lluui  allude  to  tbe  foct  that  there  is  a 
similar  grouping  on  all  hiph  land,  altitode  al>ove  the 
sea  l»cing  thus  reprcsenLitive  of  recessitm  from  the 
equator,  so  that  the  bald  head  of  a  loAy  mountain  may 
be  white  with  tbe  snows  of  an  etunal  winter,  tto 
shoolders  dad  with  the  spring-like  vegetatloo  of  the 
temperate  latitudes,  while  its  feet  lie  rich  in  the  glo- 
j  ries  of  a  tnipical  sununer.  But  l**idcs  this  arrange- 
ment, according  to  climate  and  temperature,  there  is  a 
atill  forther  snbdivision  into  pntvmeet,  and  these  sgain 
into  gmerie  and  tpeetfe  etntret.  Thus,  whUa  eadk 
leaa  of  latitude  has  its  peculiar  /ncu'»  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  it  contain;*  so  many  di^-tinct  auJ  inde- 
pendent areas,  in  which  the  animals  and  plants  are  to 
a  large  extent  genaricallj  or  spsciflcally  different  imn 
tlioas  of  eontigiioaa  areas,  llw  aeMMwa  of  tliasa  1»- 
calized  prnnps  of  organisnif  points  in  part  to  old  pt^>- 
logicul  clianges  of  sea  and  laud,  and  possibly  to  other 
causes  which  are  still  far  from  Iteing  understood.  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Forbes  treated  them  as  eentrm  o/*  cna- 
tkm,  thstTis,  c&tbiet  anaa  ia  whieb  gronpa  of  piaali 
and  animals  h:id  licon  created,  and  from  which,  as  a 
common  centre,  they  had  gradually  radiated,  .-o  as  to 
encroach  more  or  less  upon  tbe  neighboring  areas. 
Hence,  to  ccdlsct  spadmcns  of  all  the  spedas  of  tesrse- 
trlal  cnatnrea  inhabiting  tha  aatth,  it  would  be  Bseaa- 
sary  not  only  to  visit  each  parallel  of  latitude  on  Iwrth 
sides  of  the  equator,  but  to  ex|ilore  the  whole  extent 
of  each  parallel,  so  as  to  leave  out  none  of  tbe  separate 
provincaa.  With  all  the  appUanoes  of  modern  etril- 
ixatkm,  and  all  the  labors  of  exploreri  In  tbe  cwase  «f 
science  throughout  ever}'  part  of  thr  -wnrM,  the  tack 
of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  animal  kingdom  i* 
pioblAlX  ilBI  flur  fhKn  bebig  accoBlfMAad.  Not  .n 
Tear  passes  awaj  without  witDaaaingaiw  bboms  add> 
ed  to  tbe  Hate  of  tha  aoolo|^  Sarahr  no  one  wiU 
j  rrtrnd  that  what  has  not  yet  liecn  achieved  by  huo» 
dreds  of  laborers  during  manj  centuries  couhl  hare 
boon  paifonaad  hj  ana  of  Che  patriarchs  during  a  few 
yaani.  It  waa  af  eoana  aaeassiry  that  the  animals 
should  be  brongbt  aliva.  Bat  this,  owing  to  their  ci« 
-usccptibilities,  was  in  tba  ca-ve  of  many  species 
irofio««ible,  and  even  with  regard  to  tiio»^e  which  might 
have  survived  the  journey,  the  difficulties  of  their 
tcusport  araat  bava  been  altogether  inanpeiahla. 
Noab,  nwreorar,  waa  bnsj  with  his  great  reasel.  and 
continued  to  lie  "a  preacher  of  repentance"  to  his  fel- 
low-men— occupations  which  admitted  of  no  peregiasp 
j  tions  to  the  ends  cf  the  earth  in  saavcb  of  inmataa  fof 
the  ark.  It  Is  indeed  bsTaadanr  power  to  follow  ap 
I  the  train  of  hnpoarfbHltiea  which  sneh  a  notion  iBi> 
)ilieH.  Dr.  J.  I've  Smith  remark'^  that  the  idea  of  a 
I  collection  of  all  the  terrestrial  animals  of  tbe  globe 
brought  by  Noah  to  the  ark  cannot  lie  entntsioadt 
"  without  bringing  np  tba  idea  of  miracles  more  stu« 
pendons  than  any  that  are  reeorded  la  Srripture,  even 
what  apj»e;ir  illiiit;  in  comparison;  the  gr-Mt  de- 
cisive miracle  of  Christianity — the  resurrection  of  tbe 
I/ml  Jesus — sinks  down  before  IL" 

The  existence  of  distinct  provinces  of  planto  and 
animals  is  a  fact  fUJ  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  opens 
out  inanv  wide  tlcfds  nf  inqiiir\'.  It-*  l  eiirio..;  nn  tlif 
question  of  the  deluge  is  of  course  that  phai>e  which 
more  especially  requires  to  be  noticed  here.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  has  just  been  said,  it  may  be  remarked 
further,  that  these  jirovinces  have  a  geological  as  well 
as  a  zo<ilogical  significAiice.  leaving  aside  as  utterly 
impossible  the  idea  of  the  representation  in  the  ark  of 
every  terrestrial  species,  we  may  obtain  some  confirm- 
atiay  «?idaBoa  tlut  tba  asisting  laeaa  of  plaate  aad 
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animalji  have  never  been  interrupted  by  a  general  ca- 
tMtroph*.  ▲  eanftil  studj  of  thea*  provincw  shows 
that  BOfM  an  older  tlMmotlWft,j«»lM  son*  puts  of 

the  earth's  surf.u  e  arc  ^:K>lo^^cBlIy  older  than  other 
parts.  In  certain  cases  a  province  in  found  to  contain 
within  ftself  the  relic  of  an  older  pn)vince  which  once 
ooeopiod  tho  aamo  spot.  In  tiio  profonodar  depths  of 
tho  maritfaiM  lodis  tliat  indent  tho  wsilsni'coast  of 
Scotland,  there  exi>t  little  ;,'r>iu]i''  of  !ihell-fi?h  which 
are  not  now  found  ali\<!  in  the  shallower  parts.  Vet 
ther  once  lived  even  in  the  (shallower  water,  and  their 
mnains  are  now  found  fossil  along  the  shoios  of  the 
Pirth  of  Clj^  and  oliewhei*.   Thof  hav«  beeome 

gndnaUy  extinct  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sea,  owin^ 
probably  to  a  clian^  uf  climate,  and  are  now  confined 
to  tho  very  dec|)cst  zones.  These  and  other  facta  of 
the  same  kind  point  to  slow  and  gradual  chaagea  un- 
brohea  by  any  great  cataclysnoal  event,  Amonj; 
plant.-!,  too,  ftimilar  plicnoinrna  alniund.  It  ishould  not 
l>e  lost  sight  of,  that,  had  tli<^  whole  earth  li«cn  covered 
for  a  year  \>y  a  sheet  of  water,  the  greater  part  of  our 
terre^rial  plants  roust  have  periahed.  On  the  diaap- 
pearanoe  of  tfie  flood  there  wonM  henee  nqnbv  to  be 
n  new  creation,  or  rather  rr-<  r»-ation,  all  over  the 
world — a  supposition  fur  wliidi  there  is  no  evidence 
either  in  Scripture  or  nature,  and  which  is  opposed  to 
all  that  we  know  of  the  method  of  the  divine  work- 
lofr.  Plants  are  grouped,  like  animals,  in  greater  and 
le>>f  r  ].rovinrrs;  and  these,  too,  differ  greatly  frnm 
each  other  in  antii^uity.  Some  asM^tnhlagea  of  plants 
have  i(prea<l  over  wide  districts,  and  either  extirpated 
those  which  had  previously  occupied  the  ground  or 
driven  them  Into  riielterod  eotners.  In  Gnat  Britain 
and  In  I  m  l.  f^r  instance,  then?  are  five  distinct  groups 
of  planU*  which  have  also  correspon<ling  i«niteH  of  ani- 
mals. The  successive  migrations  of  these  groups  can 
Still  be  traced,  leading  os  to  a  knowlodgo  of  certain 
vast  clianges  which  have  taken  place  among  the  Brit- 
ish islands  within  a  comparatively  recent  geological 
p«'riod.  Engl.'vnd  was  still  united  to  the  Continent 
when  the  oldest  group  of  plants  began  to  flourish. 
The  nonhem  half  of  the  island,  with  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land, was  submerged  lieneath  the  sea,  and  again  ele- 
v.iti  il  Ix  fore  the  great  mass  of  the  Ilritisli  planf-.  crept 
westward  acrou  the  plain<*  that  united  the  i^ilamls  with 
tbe  Continent.  It  was  after  the  whole  of  our  present 
groups  of  plants  and  animals  had  become  fixed  in  their 
existing  habitats  thnt  the  isthmus  was  broken  throtigh 
by  the  waves  iiinl  Itritaiu  I'e.  ame  an  island.  Tlie>e 
changes  could  not  have  liecn  brought  about  save  dur- 
ing the  lapse  of  a  protracted  series  of  agea.  They 
give  evidence  of  no  sodden  break,  no  temporary  anni- 
hilation and  snbMqnent  creation,  such  as  the  idea  of  a 
general  fl<Kxi  would  requirr,  lujt,  on  the  contniri-,  show 
venr  clearly  that  the  present  races  of  plants  and  aoi- 
maja  have  gone  on  in  unbroken  suooeadonflom  a  Hme 
that  long  preceded  the  advent  of  man. 

There  is,  however,  other  evidence  conclusive  against 
the  hyikothejii.s  of  a  universal  deluf^e,  miracle  apart. 
"The  first  effect  of  the  covering  of  tho  whole  gldw 
whh  water  wonM  I*  a  complete  change  in  ita  climate, 
the  general  tendency  being  to  lower  and  equalise  the 
temperature  of  all  parts  of  it*  snrface.  P<tri  pauu 
with  this  process  .  .  .  wouM  eii.-iuc  th  •  destruction  of 
the  great  majority  of  marine  animals.  This  would 
taka  plaee,  pntly  by  reason  of  the  entire  change  In 
eUmatal  conditions,  too  sudden  and  general  to  he  es- 
caped by  migration ;  and,  in  still  greater  measure,  in 
consequence  uf  tho  i«u<lden  change  in  the  depth  of  the 
water.  Great  multitudes  of  marine  animals  can  only 
Ihra  hofeiraen  rid*4nnifci,  or  at  depths  less  than  fif^ 
fathoms;  and  a«  by tiM IqrpOthesis  the  land  had  to  be 
dcpresse<l  many  tbonsands  ^feet  in  a  few  months,  and 
to  l)c  raised  again  with  equal  celerity,  it  follows  that 
the  animals  could  not  possibly  have  accommodated 
thamaalvn  to  aodi  vast  and  x^pid  diaagaa.  iUl  Uia 
littoral  animals,  tbersftre,  woold  have  been  killed. 


The  race  of  acom-sbells  and  periwinkles  would  have 
been  exterminated,  and  all  the  oonUoreefs  of  the  Padf^ 
(e  woold  at  onee  Iiatb  been  converted  hito  dead  enral, 

never  to  j^mw  :i:,'un.  Hut,  so  fir  is  this  from  l.i  ir.^ 
the  case,  that  aconi-shells,  |K>riwinkles,  and  coral  still 
survive,  ami  then;  is  good  evidence  ttat  tiiey  hare 
oontinned  to  exist  and  flourish  Ibr  many  thcvsands  of 
years.  On  tiie  otfier  liand,  Noah  was  not  directed  to 
take  m.irine  animals  of  any  kind  into  the  ark,  nor.  in- 
deed, is  it  eaisy  to  see  how  they  couM  have  l»ecn  pre- 
served.  Again,  had  the  whole  glol>e  been  submerged, 
the  sea-water  covering  tho  land  would  at  once  have 
destroyed  every  f^b-water  flab,  mollask,  and  worm ; 
and  as  none  of  these  were  taken  into  tho  ark,  the  ^ev- 
eral  species  would  have  become  extinct  Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  occurred.  Lastly,  such  experimonts  aa 
have  been  made  with  regard  to'  the  actkn  of  sea-water 
upon  terrestrial  plants  leave  very  little  doubt  that  su)>- 
mergence  in  sca-wat.  r  fur  ti  n  ()r  <l.-v<-n  irumtl'-  Mould 
have  effectually  destroyed  not  only  the  great  m.ijority 
I  of  the  plants,  but  their  seeds  as  well.  And  yet  it  is 
i  not  said  that  Koab  took  anr  atock  of  plants  with  hin 
'  into  the  aric,  or  that  the  animalfl  which  issued  ftnm  it 
had  the  slightest  difficulty  in  ribt.iinin;,' pasture.  There 
are,  then,  it  must  l>e  confessed,  very  strong  grounds 
j  for  lielioving  that  no  universal  deluge  ever  occurred^ 
Suppose  the  Flood,  on  the  other  band,  to  have  lieen  lo> 
cat ;  sup[>ose,  for  instance,  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
to  hiive  l>ecn  ^ulimerged;  and  then  the  necessity  Un 
preservini.'  all  the  species  of  animals  disappears.  FoTi 
in  the  first  place,  therowaa  nothing  to  prevent  tha  bird* 
and  maiqr  of  tha  laiga  — mmils  from  getting  away ; 
and,  in  w  next,  the  number  of  species  peculiar  to  ttiat 

ge<>graphical  area,  and  which  would  be  absolutely  de- 
Uroyed  by  its  being  flooded,  supposing  they  could  not 
escape.  Is  insignificant." 

We  are  thna  oonpdled  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the 
flood  of  Noah  was  (like  other  deluges  of  which  we 
read')  a  local  event  confined  to  one  pjirt  of  tho  earth's 
surface,  and  that  it  was  "universal"  only  inasmuch 
as  it  effecte'l  the  destruction  of  the  whole  human  race, 
thefamily  of  Noah  alone  excepted.  Against  this  ofto- 
ion  no  objections  of  any  weight  can  l»e  urged.    It  is 

borne  out  by  the  evidence  to  lie  derived  from  a  stuilv 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  not  at  variance 
with  any  statement  in  holy  Scripture.  The  univer* 
sality  of  the  language  in  which  Hoses  describes  the 
extent  of  the  Deluge— "all  the  high  hills  that  were 
under  the  whole  heav.  ii  werr  covi  r«  <r" — has  indeed 
been  regarded  as  a  tei>timou^-  t^i  the  universality  of  tho 
catastv^ihe.  But  such  general  expressions  are  of  ft<»> 
qoent  ocenirence  in  the  lacred  writings  to  denote  a 
tract  of  country  which,  though  hirge  relatively  to  its 
inhabitants,  yet  formed  only  .i  v.  ry  sin.ill  portii  ii  of 
the  earth's  surface.  No  authentic  traces  of  tlte  actioa 
of  ttia  flood  have  yet  been  delected  in  tbe  East,  where 
the  area  of  submersion  was  probably  situated,  not 
indeed  is  it  likely  that  any  such  traces  will  ever  lie 
found.  l  in  y  iiiiL,'ht  contirm  <>nr  faith,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  necessary,  for  the  fact  of  the  Amner  de> 
strootion  of  the  human  race  is  made  known  to  us  in 
the  sacred  volome,  and  has  been  handed  down  by  tra> 
dition  in  almost  evejy  nation  of  the  earth,  even  tbe 
most  barbaioii-  and  the  farthest  removed  from  the 
early  cradle  of  the  human  race.  It  b  natunil  to  sup- 
pose that  the  mltor,  when  ha  speaks  of  "all  flesh.  " 
"all  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,"  refers 
only  to  his  own  locnlity.  Tliis  sort  of  language  is 
common  enonL'li  in  i\:<-  Uilde  when  only  a  sni  ill  fmrt 
of  the  globe  is  intended.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  said 
that  "  dtf  eoimfrief  came  into  E^Rrpt  to  Joseph  to  hay 
com ;"  and  that  '*a  decree  went  out  from  Cassar  Au- 
gustus that  rt//  the  vmrtd  should  be  taxed."  In  these 
and  inatiy  similar  pu.-^s.i^i^g  the  exjires.vions  of  the 
writer  ore  obviously  not  to  be  token  in  an  exactly 
litraal  sense.  Even  tbe  apparently  vwy  distinct 
phrase  '*afl  the  high  hills  that  were  wdw  the  whoU 
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kettttn  wm  covered"  may  be  matched  by  another  prp- 
clseljr  riouku',  wber*  it  ii'aaid  that  God  would  pat  the 
ftar  «nd  the  dread  of  Imel  apen  awfy  uaUam  mder 

hfaren.  It  rpqnircs  no  effort  t<>  .«<•«»  that  such  lanj^age 
in  framed  witli  a  kind  of  poetic  drcjuUli.  Th*-  real  d\f- 
ficiiltv  lies  in  the  connorting  of  this  stitpmpnt  witti 
tin  diatriet  in  which  Kooh  i«  suppoeed  to  have  lived, 
and  the  aaMftiMi  that  tha  watan  pnvalM  tfteaa  cni* 
hits  iipwrird.  If  tho  Ararat  «n  which  the  ark  rented 
be  the  present  mountain  of  th«  same  tiainc,  the  liighest 
paak  of  which  is  more  than  I7,00i>  ft  et  alxivu  thn  Ma, 
k  would  hava  baaa  ^oita  impoaaible  for  tbia  to  have 
been  oovared,  tiw  water  reaefafaif  tftoen  cablta,  L  a. 

twf  ntv-«ix  feet  al>ovfi  it,  iinlcsH  the  whole  earth  were 
submerged.  'I'ho  author  of  tiie  (,>wan>  of  the  Earlh, 
etc.  has  endeavored  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  shift- 
taig  tha  aoaoa  of  the  cataatn^he  to  the  low  coontiy  on 
the  bank*  of  the  Tigris  and  Enphratos  (a  mitaealoda 
ovrrdow  of  the'o  rivers  lnMnj;  siifficii-nt  to  account  for 
the  DcluKe),  and  supj^osinj;  that  the  "  fifteen  cubits 
■pward"  are  to  be  reckoned,  not  from  the  top  of  the 
noon  tains,  bat  finm  tha  anrlhoa  of  tha  plain,  liy 
'*the  high  hills**  he  thinica  maj  he  meant  only  flight 
clov.itii'tis.  i  iilli'd  "hij:h"  l>frau«c  thf  v  wore  thf  high- 
est parts  overriowcil.  Hut  fifteen  culiit*  is  only  a  little 
more  than  twent  v-^i  \  iVot,  and  it  seems  absurd  to  sup- 
|Ma«  thai  aaeh  trifling  elevationa  are  deacribed  as  *'  idl 
llw  M«h  hills  under  tha  whole  heaven.**  At  tUs  nte 
the  ark  itself  nnist  ha%'e  \twn  twice  the  height  of  the 
highest  moontain.  The  plain  meaning  of  the  narra- 
tlva  is  that,  flir  as  the  eye  could  sweep,  not  a  solitary 
moantalB  mnad  its  head  above  the  waste  of  waters. 
On  the  odwr  hand,  thevs  is  no  neceesity  Ibr  assnminf; 
tli;it  the  nrk  stramled  on  the  Iii;:h  p<';iks  f)f  the  mmint- 
ain  now  called  Ararat,  or  even  that  that  mountain  was 
visibla.  A  lower  mountain  range,  such  as  the  Za- 
grae  nnge  for  instance,  may  be  intended.  In  the  al>- 
sence  of  all  ^eof^phical  eertatntv  In  the  matter.  It  Is 
better  to  a<1o]»t  some  -.ueh  explanation  of  the  diflcnity. 
Indee<l,  it  is  out  of  the  ({uestion  to  imagine  that  the  ark 
rested  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  wliich  is  covered  for 
4000  feet  nrom  the  sammit  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
tiie  descent  tram  which  woald  hare  been  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  lioth  to  men  and  other  animals.  The  local 
tradition,  acconiinK  to  which  the  fragments  of  the  ark 
•re  Htill  believed  to  remain  on  the  sammlt,  can  weigh 
nothing;  when  balanced  against  so  extrame  an  improi>> 
ability.  AsBomlng,  th>»n,  that  the  Ararat  here  men- 
tioned is  not  the  mountain  of  that  name  in  Armenia, 
we  may  also  ai>Htinie  the  inundation  to  have  been  par- 
tial, and  may  supptise  it  to  have  extended  over  the 
whole  valley  of  tlie  Enphrates,  and  eaakward  as  Atf  as 
the  range  of  nHtnntains  mnning  down  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  or  fiirthiT.  As  the  Inund.itioii  is  said  to  lia\  f 
l>een  caused  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
great  daep^  as  well  as  by  the  rain,  some  great  and  sud- 
den snbeidenee  of  the  land  may  have  taiien  place,  ac- 
companied by  an  inrush  of  the  waters  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  similar  to  wh.tt  .Mmrr  il  in  the  Ilunn  of  rutrli. 
on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  in  181'.),  when  the  sea 
flowed  in,  and  in  a  few  hours  converted  a  tract  of  land 
SOOO  aqnare  milea  in  area  into  an  inland  sea,  or  lagoon 
(see  the  acronnt  of  this  snhsidence  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Indus  in  I.x  i  H's  Prinrljifrs  of  (I'olni.y,  p.  liU)  63), — 
Kitto,  8.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  Noah.    Compare  Flood. 

Dttltw  (or  Dklos,  AijXoc,  so  called  fVmn  having 
appaied,  ^^oc«  nutni/fgt.  ttrm  the  sea,  nt  the  com- 
mand of  Neptune),  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv.  2,3,  as 
one  of  the  places  addre«seil  liy  I.ticiiis  in  l>ehalf  of  the 
Jews,  is  the  smallest  of  the  islands  called  Cyclades,  in 
the  iBgean  Sea  (see  Smith's  Diet,  nf  Ctatt.  Geoff.  a.  r.\ 
being  only  nlK>Ht  five  miles  in  circumference  (Pliny, 
H,  89).  It  was  situated  between  Myconus  and  lihe- 
nie:i.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seat.*  of  the  wor«hip  of 
Apollo,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  this 
god  and  of  his  sister  Artemis,  or  Diana  (Spanhdhn  en 
Callfanaefaae'e  ff/mt  to  ZM.).  We  leani  tnm  1< 


'  phus  (Alt/,  xiv.  10,  S"!  that  Jews  resided  in  this  isl.md, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  after  the 
fall  of  Onteth  (BbC.  US),  h  became  the  centre  of  aa 
extensive  commerce  (Cicero,  Mtaal.  18 ;  Pliny,  iv,  23 ; 
xvi,  »9;  Livy,  xli.  25;  xliv,  29;  Stralw,  xiv,  p.  f<x^: 
I'au.iiiniuH,  iii,  The  sanctity  of  the  s)K.t  it  Jrote. 

Craeca,  iii,  222)  and  its  consequent  security,  iu  iinli- 
¥■1,  wUch  waa  a  kind  of  lUr,  the  exeellenoe  efHshaib 
bor,  and  it«  convenient  situation  on  the  highway  flnm 
Italy  and  Greece  to  Ada,  made  it  a  flivorite  resort  of 
merchants  (Strabo,  x,  p.  4H6).  So  extensi\  i>  waa  tha 
oommeice  carried  on  in  the  island  that  lu,OUO  davM 
are  aaM  to  have  dumged  hands  tiM«  In  oDe  day  (8tm> 
ho,  xir,  p.  fiOt).  It  was  esfKrially  celebrated  for  its 
lironze  («*  Deliacum,  I'linv,  xxxiv.  i',  4  ;  Cicero.  Rotr. 
46;  Ferr.  ii,  94).  I>elus  is  at  prcsi  iit  uninli  iMt'  d  ex- 
cept by  a  few  ahepherds,  bat  contains  extensive  mine 
(Teomefbrt,  1, 849  sq.).  It,  together  with  m  alQefai- 
ng  island,  is  now  called  DhiUt.  See  Leake.  .V-'rtlWw 
(irt^ce,  iii,  ;»5  sq. ;  Hoss,  Jififrn  au/.  d.  Grifrh  Iiufbi,  i, 
30;  ii,  167  ;  S:<llier,  IlUt.  de  Vltle  dt  Mo$.  in  the  Mrm. 
de  VAcad.  dm  Jnierip.  iii,  876;  Schwenk,  JMiaeonm, 
Part  I  (Franeof.  18S5)(  SchUgsr,  Jh  Edm  JkM  (Ml- 
Uv.UM> 


Cola  of  Daiea. 
De  Lyra.   See  LraA. 
Dttllalatre.  See  Mautbs. 

De'mas  {^ttftSf,  probably  a  contraction  from 
ftilTpio^,  or  perliaps  from  ^iifuip\ui;).  a  companion  of 
the  apostle  Paul  (called  liy  him  his  feilow-lalxirer,  m'-t'- 
tpyot,  in  Pbilem.  24;  see  also  Col.  iv,  14)  daring  hia 
first  hnprisonment  at  Rome.  B.C  87.  At  a  later 
period  (2  Tim.  iv,  10),  we  tind  him  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing deserted  the  apostle  tlirou>;h  love  of  this  present 
world,  and  gone  to  Thessalonica.  H.C.  (A.  This  de- 
parture bas  been  magnified  by  tradition  into  an  apoe> 
tesy  ftrom  Christianity  (so  Eplphaafau^  flhraa,  B,  ^ 
which  h  by  no  means  iniplic  l  in  the  ^ 
£ccl.  Apott.  p.  iill  sq.). — buiitli,  8.T. 

Dsnwy.  See  Tauhdi. 

Deme'triuB  (Ar;//i)rr)i'i.  .  jtmlLitil  v  fmm  ^riftijrtufn 
the  Greek  name  of  the  gtxlde.s  t  ylx-lo,  the  nanm 
originally  of  several  of  .Mexnnder's  generals  (sen 
Smith's  Did.  of  Q(U$.  Biog.  s.  v.),  and  borne  by  sev- 
eral of  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian  princ«'s,  two  of 
whom  are  nftcn  ri  ferrcil  in  in  thr  AiH)orv[>ha,  and 
three  in  Josephus;  also  by  two  men  mentioned  in  the 
New  TesL,  and  liy  aevenu  ethen  In  Josephus. 

1.  DKMBTRirs  I,  surnamed  Sonn  (Xwrqp,  "the 
Saviour,"  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  Babylo- 
nians), king  of  .Syria,  was  the  >ni)  df  S.hnicus  IV 
Philopator,  and  grandson  of  Antiochua  the  Great. 
While  still  a  boy  he  was  sent  by  his  flrther  aa  a  hoe- 
tage  to  Rome  (B.C.  175)  in  exchange  for  his  uncle, 
'  Antlochns  Epiphanes  (Applan,  .%r.  4,'>).  From  his 
fio'iition  he  was  unable  to  offer  any  oj>]>osition  to  tho 
usurpation  of  the  Syrian  throne  by  Antiochus  IV ; 
hat  en  the  death  of  that  menareh  (B.C.  164)  he  claim, 
ed  his  liberty,  and  the  reroijnitlon  of  hi*  claim  by  tli« 
Homan  senate  in  preference  to  that  of  his  cousin  Anti- 
ochus V.  His  petition  was  refused  frtrm  selfish  pcdioy 
(Polyb.  xxzi,  13),  and  by  the  advice  and  assistanoe 
of  Pnlyblns,  wiioee  fHendUMp  he  had  gained  at  Rooae 
(Polyb.  xxxi.  If;  .Tn'tin,  xxxiv,  8),  he  left  Italy  se- 
cretly,  and  landed  with  a  small  force  at  Tripoli*,  in 
PhfcniiMa  (2  Mncc.  xiv,  1 ;  1  Mncc.  vii,  1 ;  .Tnsephns. 
Ant.  zii,  1).  The  Syrians  soon  declared  in  his  favor 
(B.C.  MH)^  and  Antiochni  and  hie  proteetw  Lyriao 
wen  pot  to  deaOi  (1  Maee.  tH,  ^  at  S  Mace.  xH-,  f)u 
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Having  tbns  gained  poKsosoion  of  the  kinf^dorn,  Deme- 
trius succeeded  in  securing  the  favor  of  the  liomuns 
(Polyb.  xxxii,  4),  and  he  turned  bit  attention  to  the 
iatenial  organisation  at  bi»  domliiiiOBf.  Th«  QtBcta- 
ing  party  wm  ttill  powwrftal  at  J«ratal«m,  and  be 
•Opporti'il  thi'm  l>y  ann*.  In  the  first  ranip;ii(jrn  hisi 
gBOerul  liucchitles  establisht-il  Alriiiiu.H  in  the  high' 
pilMlhood(l  Mace. vii,  5-2(1 ' ;  imt  tli*-  su<'rp.«a  waanot 
permanant.  Aldnos  waa  fot«od  (o  talte  reftage  a  seo- 
ancl  ttme  at  tbe  eooit  of  Demetrloa,  and  Kieanor,  wlio 
was  commissioned  tr  r<'stnn-  him,  was  di  fcatod  in  two 
successive  ent^agenKiits  l>y  Judiu*  .Mjiciulia'UJ*  ( 1  Mace, 
vii,  81,  32,  43^6),  and  fell  on  the  field  (sec  Michaelis 
on  1  Mace,  vii,  32,  agaiut  Wanisdorf;  iMjide  Maeeab. 
p.  124  sq. ;  aim  Joseph.  Aitt  zii,  10,  i).  Two  other 
campaigns  were  undertaken  axaini^t  the  Jews  hy  Bar- 
chides  (li.C.  1(>1-1J><) ;  hut  in  the  mean  time  Judas  had 
completed  u  treaty  with  the  Romans  shortly  befblvUa 
daath  (B.C,  161),  who  forbade  Dametiina  to  oppvM 
tha  Jews  (1  llaee.  viii,  31).  Hot  Umg  allarwaida  De- 
metrius further  incurred  the  displenjiure  of  the  nomana 
by  the  expulsion  of  Arianithcs  from  Cappadocia  (Po- 
lyb.  xxxi,  20;  Justin,  xxxv,  1),  and  be  alieaatid  the 
affectioo  of  bis  own  aubjecta  by  his  private  excesaea 
(Joatin,  L  c ;  cotnp.  Polyb.  xxxiii,  14).  When  bis 
power  was  thu<  ^h  iki  ri  (M.C  ]  ').'),  AU-xandi-r  Ilalas 
was  brought  forward,  with  the  coiiBent  of  tbe  Itoman 
asnalo,  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne,  with  the  puvrerful 
aappoit  of  Ptolemy  Philomator,  Attaloa^  and  A>iara> 
thes.  Demetrius  vainly  endeavored  to  aecnre  tbe  ser- 
vices of  Joniitliaii,  who  liad  succeede4  his  brother  .lu- 
daa  as  leader  of  the  Jcwk,  and  now,  from  the  recullec- 
tion  of  bis  wrongs,  warmly  favored  tlM  MBio  of  Alex- 
ander (1  Mace.  X,  1-0).  The  livala  laat  in  a  decisive 
engagement  (B.C.  ir>0\  and  Demetrius,  after  display- 
ing the  greatest  ju  r-i  u  il  bravery,  was  defeated  and 
slain  (1  Maec.  x,  4H-60 ;  Joeeph.  Ant.  xiii,  2, 4 ;  Polyb. 
tii,  5).  In  addition  to  tbe  very  iotanstiDK  flntgments 
of  Polybius,  the  following  references  may  l>e  consult- 
ed: Justin,  xxxlv,  3;  xxxv,  1 ;  Appian,  Syr.  46,  47, 
67 ;  LIvy,  Epit.  xlvli ;  Euseb.  Am.  Chrm.  p.  166.  He 
left  tM  u  sonx,  Demetrius,  aumamed  Nicator,  and  An- 
tiod>ns,  called  Sidetea,  both  of  whom  anbMqaBn^  «k 
tbathfooa.— 8iMth,a.T.  SaoAmooHmi 


I  Mace.  X,  74-fl2).  In  spite  of  these  hnstilitie<<,  Joiia- 
tlian  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favor  of  L>emetriu8  when 
he  was  established  in  the  kingdom  (1  ICmc*  SI*  28-  27), 
and  obtained  from  him  an  advantageous  oommotatioa 
of  tha  rojal  dues  and  other  concesatons  (1  Mace,  xi,  82 

37).  In  Mtam  for  these  f.ivurs  the  .lew.-;  ri  ivh'red 
imimrtant  services  to  Demetrius  when  I  ryphou  first 
claimed  tlie  kingdom  for  Antiochus  VI,  the  son  of 
Alexander  (1  Mace,  si,  42)  i  hat  afterwards,  being  of- 
fended by  his  fidthleaa  Ingratttode  (1  Maec.  xi,  53% 
they  espoused  the  caus'e  of  the  yuniij,'  [  ri  t.  ii'ler.  In 
the  campaign  which  fulluwed,  .hm.it Imn  deleft  d  the 
forces  of  Demetrius  (B.C.  1)4 ;  1  Mace,  xii,  2H);  hut 
tbe  treacbenr  to  which  Jonathan  fell  •  victim  (B.C. 
U3)  again  altered  the  policy  of  tbe  Jews.  Simon,  the 
siK n  -'.ur  of  Jon  ithan,  obtained  vcr\-  favor. ilile  t'  in.s 
from  Demetrius  (U.C.  112);  liut  shortly  aft<  rwurds 
DibmCiIu  was  himself  ttken  prisoner  (B.C.  ViH)  by 
Anaoet  (<i|.  v.)  VI  (MithridatM),  king  of  Parthia» 
whoso  domlnioBS  he  had  Inraded  CI  Maoe.  xiv,  1-8 ; 

Justin,  xxwi;  .lofeph.  Ant.  xiii,  5;  I.ivy.  EpU.  lii). 
Appian  ami  Justin  place  this  captivity  of  Demetrius 
before  the  revolt  of  i  rrpbon,  bot  the  order  of  the  nar> 
rative  in  the  book  of  Alaccabeea  is  most  probable  (not- 
withstanding Wemsdorf,  De  fide.  Maeeab.  p.  137  sq.). 
MithricLitett  treute<l  his  captive  honoraldy,  and  gave 
I  him  his  daughter  Rbodoguua  in  marriage  (Appian, 
Syr.  67) ;  aad  after  hia  death,  though  Demetritia  made 
several  attempts  to  escape,  he  still  received  kind  trea^ 
ment  from  bis  successor,  Phraatcs.  M'ben  Antiochus 
.Siiletcs,  who  li.'iil  gained  po^'sesgion  of  the  Syrian 
throne,  invaded  Partbia,  Pbraates  employed  Demetiv 
us  to  eflfect  a  diversion.  In  this  Demetrius  succeeded, 
and  when  Antiochus  fell  in  battle  be  again  took  pos- 
session of  the  Syrian  crown  (B.C.  12J<).  Not  long  af- 
terwards a  pretender,  8U|HKirtcd  by  I'b.leniy  I'liy.Hcon, 
appeared  in  Uie  field  against  bim,  and  after  auffertng 
a  defeat  he  waa  aasaaalnatod,  according  to  some  bj  his 
wife  Cleopatra  (.\ppian,  Syr.  68),  while  attetnptinc  to 
'  escape  by  sea  (Justin,  xxxix,  1 ;  Joseph.  AM.  xiii,  9, 
I  8)w— Saiitli,  B.      See  CuorAxaA. 


IMndiadim  (Attic  Tnloiif)  of  IVtii.  ii  iii^  I  iibvfr*^:  llrnrl 
of  Demi  tritiK  to  the  l  i-.tit.  /,■<"■)  ••  ■  Ix'ceml  (In  fiii^.  Icp, 
"Of  kin,:  1 1'initi  ill '  si.r;"  ni  llic  fi'lri,  lU'ruKiMiii  loul 


MI 


;  in  axcrgue,  ASP  (IGl  of  Mr.  jinleuo;  s«al««t 
■w  to  lha  left,  wtlh  sesnrs  aad  liuiiieesila, . 


2.  Dk.viktuh  H  II,  sumamed  Nk  ator  (Nirorwp, 
*'tlie  Victor;"  so  on  coins,  Ivckbel,  iii,  229  sq. ;  else- 
where Nicanob),  king  of  Syria,  waa  the  elder  son  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  preeedinif.    He  was  sent  hy  bis  fa- 
ther, together  with  his  brother  Antiochns,  with  a  large 
treasure,  to  Cnidus  (.lustin.  xxxv,  '2),  when  Alexander 
fialaa  laid  claim  to  tbe  throne  of  iSyria,  and  thus  es- 
caped hS&ag  into  tha  banda  of  that  osnrper.  When 
be  waa  grown  np,  the  weakro^^x  and  vieaa  of  Alexan- 
der f^irnished  him  with  an  «>]i|»>rtunity  of  recovering 
hi-;  f  itlier's  dominions.    Accompjinied  by  a  force  of 
t'retuii  mercenaries  (Justin,  I,  c. ;  comp.  1  Mace,  x,  G7),  , 
nnd  aided  by  Ptolemy  Pbilometor  (1  Mace,  xi,  19;  j 
Diod.  Sic.  Ed.  xxxii,  1),  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  | 
was  promised  to  bim,  he  made  a  descent  on  S}'Tia(B.C.  j 
148  or  147 1,  and  was  received  with  genenil  favor  (1 
Hacc.  X,  67  sq.).    Jonathan,  however,  still  supported  ' 
the  cause  of  Alexander,  and  defeated  ApoUonius,  whom 
Demekrias  bad  appointad  soreraor  ef  Qda^jria  (1 1 


I  (AtHeTalsDt)  of  Demetrius  II.  Obvers«:  Used 
OS  to  tbe  right,  itnwrar.*  laiativtlim  (in  GreskH 
Of  king  PemetriiH  Theo*  PbUadoliihBS  Meator:"  la  ex- 
er^e,  spo  (lot* ?  JP.T.  Selene.).   ApoOa  Is  tha  left,  lastai 
on  eortina,  with  arruw  and  bow. 

3.  DmasnuDe  III,  samamed  EociSBCs  (EOnupoc, 
t.  e.  "the  Opportune);"  on  cdns  Thisob  Primpatok 

and  SoTKR  (Eckbcl,  iii,  245,  24t>),  kin^c  of  Syria,  was 
the  fourth  !-on  of  Antiochus  Gr^'pus,  and  grandscm  of 
Demetrius  II.  During  the  civil  wars  that  followed 
the  death  of  bis  father,  he  waa  set  up  aa  king  of  Da- 
masros,  or  Ctcle-Syria,  by  the  aid  of  Ptoleny  I^tby- 
riis,  kin;;  of  Cypru.«;  and  after  the  death  of  Am  it  .  Ims 
Kutiel)C8,  he  and  his  brother  Philip  for  a  time  held  the 
whole  of  Syri.i  (Joxcphiis,  Ant.  xiii,  18,  4).  His  as- 
sutance  waa  invoked  by  the  Jews  against  the  tyiannf 
of  Alexander  Janniens  (q.  v.);  but,  though  he  defsat- 
ed  this  [irince  in  batth'.  he  did  not  follow  up  the  a  ic- 
toiy,  hut  withdrew  to  Bercea.  War  immediately  broke 
out  between  him  and  Us  brother  Philip ;  and  .strut or, 
the  governor  ef  Bepaw,  who  sappoirtad  Philip^'having 
obtained  asslstanee  Itvak  the  AraUana  and  Parthians, 
blockaded  Demetrius  in  hi.^  camp,  until  he  was  coin- 
pelled  by  famine  to  surrender  at  di.scretion.  He  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Mitbridates  (Araaces  IX),  king 
of  PartUa,  who  detained  bim  in  an  honorable  oaptiv* 
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Itijrtin  his  (loath  (Joscphus,  .Inf.  xiii.  11).  Ilis  coins 
liear  dute  fruoi  21tf  to  ^r.  Seleucid.,  i.  e.  ii.C.  l^- 
tt.  SmStbu. 


O0lB€fDMBttrilM  III. 

4;  flnnuuned  PHALHtBim  (u  4>oXi}p(vc,  the  Phaleri. 
(ni),  the  sealous  ke«p«r  of  the  Alexandrian  library  un- 
der Ptolemy  Pliiladi-lphun,  v.liu  at  his  .•iu^'f^t'stiini  un- 
derto«>k  the  Septuagiiit  (q.  v.)  version,  and  sicureil  the 
benefit  of  tbo  criticism  of  the  resident  Jews  upon  the 
translation  ( Jo«ephiui,  AnL  xUf  2, 1, 4, 13).  See  Oater- 
mann,  De  Dem.  Phal.  vita,  rtbut  ffutu  rt  scriptorum  re> 
Ujuui{pt.  i,  Ilrr^frlii,  l.-  i:,  Ito). 

5.  A  fireed-man  of  Pomper,  who  rebuilt,  at  his  re- 
qoMt,  tlM  city  of  OadaMf  of  wliieb  Im  was  •  native 
(Josephus,  ^n<.  xW,  4,  4). 

6.  An  Alexandrian  .lew  and  alabirrh,  who  married 
Mari  iinne  (formerly  tin-  wif.'  of  .\ri  li«  l,iii^\  I'V  whom 
she  bad  a  son  Agrippinus  (Joacphuii,  Ant.  xx,  7,  3). 

7.  A  lilreramith  at  Epllesa^  who,  being  alarmed 
•t  the  projfTcsa  of  the  Gospel  under  the  preaching  of 
Paul,  a.«8cinl>led  his  fcllow-craflxtnon,  and  excit«>d  a 
tumult  hy  hnranp^uinj;  them  on  the  dan;;cr  that  threat- 
ened tbe  worship  of  the  great  goddese  Diana,  and  con- 
•equentlr  their  own  craft  aa  iaTenroiths.  A.D.  62. 
Their  employment  was  to  m!ik«  "silver  shrines  for 
Diiin.i"  (A<  ts  xix.  24) ;  and  it  in  now  f^cnerally  agreed 
thiit  these  '' fliriTU's"  (vrtoi)  wen.'  silver  mixiels  of  the 
temple,  or  of  its  adjrtam  or  chapel,  in  which  perhaps  a 
little  image  of  IIm  geddeea  «aa  piaead.  Theae,  it 
aaeaaa,  w>?ro  purvha-ocd  l>y  foreif^er*,  who  either  coald 
not  perform  their  devotions  at  thn  temple  itself,  or 
who,  after  hiiviii<r  done  so,  carried  them  away  as  mo* 
morfails,  or  for  purposea  of  worship,  or  as  diarms.  The 
contlnaalraeartoflbfaigiMratoBplieeiiaAnnianparts, 

on  aecount  of  the  sinfjiilar  veticmtion  in  whii-li  the 
ima^e  of  tlie  gotldoss  w;t«  held,  mu-^t  liave  ronderod 
tliis  m.iniifiicturo  very  |irolitahle,  and  sufticieiitly  ex- 
plains the  anxiety  of  bemetriua  and  hia  fellow'Ctafls- 
meii.  See  Diava. 

8.  A  Christian,  mentioned  with  commendation  in  3 
John  12.  A.D.  cir.  !)().  From  thn  connection  of  the 
apustlo  John  witli  Flphr'su*  at  the  time  the  epistle  was 
written,  some  hare  sappoeed  that  this  I>emetriua  ia  the 
aane  aa  tiia  pnetfttnn,  and  fliat  he  liad  been  eonverted 

to  Christianity.  But  this  is  .i  nior.-  i  i  iijcctiirc,  ren- 
dered the  more  uaccrtaln  by  the  cuuimuiiness  of  the 
aaoMii— Kitto,8.T. 

S6ni0tllllS,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  i«  .«:ii(l  to  have 
aaceeeded  Julian  in  that  sec  A.I).  Im9  (Eusebius,  IJ. 
B.  r,  2'J).  lie  was  at  first  the  friend  of  Origen,  and 
comoiitted  the  instructions  in  tbe  school  of  Alexandria  ! 
entfrelj'  to  him  (Enspbius  rl,  3) ;  Imt  he  aflerwanls. 
'•overcome  liy  human  intirmity"  (Eiiseh.  vi,  M)  soems 
to  hare  become  envious  of  Origen,  and  hia  enemy. 
When  Oitgen  (A.D.  228)  waa  ordained  preabyter  at 
Casarea,  Demetrius  excluded  him  from  the  rimrch  — 
an  act  which  was  not  reco;jnize<l  by  the  churches  gen- 
er.illy.  Demetrius  died  ajiout  ■24X. — Moslieiai,  Oom- 
m'  tUiirirj,  cent,  iii,  .See  OUKiK."*. 

Demetrius,  ^vl>oslr^^,  a  theologian  of  the  Greek 
Church,  live<l  in  the  second  half  of  the  14th  centurj-. 
He  was  bom  at  Tbesaalonica  or  Bysantinm,  and  pto'b> 
abljr  raeelTed  hia  anmame  from  the  ctrmimfitaace  that 
he  lived  at  Qjrdene  in  Crete.  T!h-  etnpcror  .Tolin 
Cantamzenos,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  him,  r  iisud 
hirn  to  th.'  hi!j;lie»t  po.«t«  of  honor  in  the  stat''.  When 
this  prince  thought  of  embracing  monastic  lifb,  Dem^ 


trius  determined  to  leave  the  world  also,  and  both  en- 
tered the  same  convent  in  1355.  Subjtcquently  he 
went  to  Italy  to  study  the  theology  of  the  Latin 
Church,  and  while  there  became  a  friend  of  Thomu 
Aqolnaa  and  other  promfaMBt  Latin  tiMolegiaiia.  Tba 

year  of  his  death  is  not  known  ;  the  latest  incident  in 
his  life  i*  a  letter  addres.sed  in  13H4  to  the  cmjieror 
Manuel  Paloxdogus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter  as- 
cending the  throne.  UeiatbeaaUiorofalaigeniuD- 
ber  of  works,  and  fhe  tianalalor  of  many  Latin  worika 
into  Greek.  Most  of  his  works  have  never  been  print- 
e<l.  lli»  work,  Ilfpi  rov  KaTappoyilv  riiy  iayurny  {de 
coniemnmda  morte,  on  contemniny  dtalJi),  was  pul>lisli> 
ed  by  R.  Sailer  (Baael,  1668),  and  by  Kuinoel  (Ls^aie, 
1786).  A  aeleetton  of  Ma  letten  waa  pnbHahed  fay 
Mattha-i  (Moscow  1776,  and  Dresden,  17>*0).  For  a 
list  of  his  writiugi  and  their  various  editions,  see  Hoff- 
mann, Bil>i'"ffraphUeh^$  Lesikon,  i.  4^9;  Faltfidns^ 
Bibiiotkeca  Gntca,  i,  496;  aee  also  Uoefer,  Btogrofkk 
(Milrafe,  xiii,  668. 

Demission,  the  name  in  Scotch  Presbyterian 
churchea  for  the  act  by  which  a  minister  resigna  Ua 
elsarge.   He  can  only  resign  it  Into  tbe  handa  of  Ae 

presbytery,  as  they  ordained  him.  The  court  judge? 
of  the  grounds  of  demission,  and  may  refuse  or  com- 
ply. An  old  form  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  a* 
follows :  "  I,  Mr.  A.  B.,  minister  at  C,  for  such  caosea, 
demit  my  ministry  at  tin  aald  parish  of  C..  purely  and 
(iimi)ly  into  the  hand**  of  the  presbyti-ry  of  D.,  declar- 
ing that,  for  uiy  p<irt,  the  said  |>arish  shall  l>e  held  va- 
cant, and  that  if  shall  be  tne  to  the  parish  and  presby- 
tery, after  due  intimation  hereof  hy  wanaat  of  the 
prcsltytor}',  to  call  and  plant  anther  minister  fbete* 
in;  (iinl  ( I'livi  iit  th  it  thi>  I>e  recorded  in  the  preiiby- 
terj'  l«)oks,  ltd  j'ulurain  rti  m<  riiorittm.  In  witness 
whereof  I  have  subscribed  th<  -f  presents  at  ,  etc." 
The  demission  being  accepted,  tbe  churdl  b  declared 
vacant. — Eadie,  Ecd.  Dictifmarj,  s. 

Demiurge  (Greek,  crffiiovpyof,  from  Hjftoc,  pa^ 
pie,  and  fpyw,  obs.  /  ir.irk;  a  worker /or  tk»  peifki 
hence,  a  workmnn,  crdfininan)  waa  tbe  name  given  \if 

the  Gnostics  to  tlie  mysterious  l>eing  bj"  whom  God  is 
sup|H)Hcd  to  have  createtl  the  universe.  The  Gnostics 
Itelievcd  tliat  the  Supreme  iking  dwelt  in  a  fulness  (a 
pleroma)  of  inaccessible  light;  that  he  had  crealed 
other  beings,  called  cons,  or  emanations  t  that  flram 
these  other  a-nn-,  werr  ili -ci  iiil  d  ;  and  frum  thf-e  an 
inferior  order  of  spirit*  were  deriveil,  amon;;  vshoiu  one 
called  tbe  Demiurge  had  created  the  world,  and  had 
rebelled  against  the  Supreme  Being.  He  makaa  oot 
of  matter  the  risible  world,  and  rule*  over  It.  Be  was 
considered  as  the  (iod  of  the  .lews.  "  In  the  further 
development  of  tbe  iiiea  tbe  Gnostic  systems  ilifier; 
the  anti-Jewish  Gnoatiea,  Harcion  and  the  Ophitea, 
represent  the  Demiurge  as  an  insolent  being,  resisting 
tlie  purposes  «if  God,  while  the  Jodaizing  Gnostics, 
Hasilides  and  Valentine,  make  him  a  n-trirt.  ii.  un- 
conscious instrument  of  God  to  prepare  the  way  of  re- 
demption.**—Sebaff,  ^i4<.  ofCkrig&m  Chtrrh,  i,  §  71 ; 
Mofihoim.  Commentaries  (Munlock'a  tmnalation,  i,  4fi^ 
4til ;  ii,  331).    See  GxosTicissi. 

Demme,  Crabus  Roimm^,  D.D.^  aa  eminonk 

Lutheran  divine,  the  son  of  Dr.  Herman  Demme,  was 
bom  in  MUhlhausen,  Thuringia.  April  10,  1795.  Ho 
studied  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Altenburg,  and  the  uni- 
TCfsitiea  of  Odttingen  and  Halle.  On  the  apriaing  of 
Germany  to  repel  tbe  Inraalan  of  Kapolean,  he  ofl^red 
his  ser\dces,  and  immediately  n^p  lir  -d  to  the  scene  of 
conflict.  Ilis  2eal  leil  him  into  imniiucut  danger; 
and  at  Waterloo  he  was  carried,  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing, ftom  the  field,  Ue  had  been  designed  for  the 
taw.   He  came  to  this  cnnntrr  in  1818,  a  yonnf ! 


of  twenty-three,  dopplv  imiiued  with  the  love  of  lilier- 
ty,  and  an  ardent  ndmircr  of  American  in-litutions. 
He  entered  the  ministrj'  in  1«1!\  and  arcepted  a  call 
to  Hnnunalatown,  Fa.   Ha  removed  to  PhiladelpUa 
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in  and  became  aaaoeUte  pastor  with  Rev.  Dr. 
KichvtiVr  of  St.  llkbaal's  and  Zion's  churcbeR,  where 
lie  coiitiiiiicU  to  labor  for  thirty -*even  years  with  ^rcat 
tidelity  and  aaccaaa.  Worn  oat  by  great  laUin*,  for 
aareral  yeara  before  bia  death  ha  was  unable  to  per- 
form any  active  duties  in  the  ministry'.  lie  died  Sept. 
1, 1H63.  Dr.  Dcmme  was  a  man  of  enlarged  culture, 
an  accomplinlieil  scholar,  ami  ;i  prince  anionj*  prcach- 
era.  Aa  a  pulpit  orator  be  was  not  surpajued  by  any 
ef  Ua  coutemporariea.  niustrating  in  bis  life  tlie 
power  and  blcssedncM  of  the  6o»pt.-l,  he  brought  to  the 
service  piety  and  learning,  and  made  the  ministry  of 
tho  Word  the  grand  aim  of  bin  life,  with  which  no 
Other  purauit  waa  allowed  to  iotarfen.  In  1839  be 
waa  eieeled  to  the  prafcaeeiiMp  ef  the  Theological 
Seminary,  rolumlai".  Ohio,  and  in  W9  was  appointed 
profcM»or  ia  the  seuiiuarA'  at  ( jetty.slmr^;,  but  Iwth  posi- 
tions  lie  felt  it  bis  duty  to  decline.  He  wait  a  nieinl>er 
of  the  American  Pbiioaopbical  Society,  and  waa  bon- 
efl«d  wHh  the  doetatate  of  divfailty  from  the  Ualrmi^ 
of  Pennsylvania.  lie  editcN!  in  (lermun  tho  worku  of 
JosepbuA,  carefully  comparing  the  translation  with 
the  origiaal,  and  tdding  a  large  numl>er  of  iiote& 
Demon;  Demoniac.  See  D.emom;  DjtMoinAC. 

Dem'opbon  (Aij/iodwv),  a  Syrian  general  or  mil- 
lhU7  governor  in  Paleanie  ludar  AaHodam  Y.  Bapa- 
tar(^llMc.xii,  2). 

Dempster,  John.  T>.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist 
niini-ter  and  promoter  of  theological  learning  in  the 
Church,  waa  bom  Jan.  2, 1794,  in  the  town  of  Florida, 
N.  T.  nia  fkther,  tiie  Rot.  Jamee  Dempiter,  waa  a 
Sent,  litn  iii.  eiliKMti-d  :it  the  rniN-er-'ity  (if  Rdinbargh, 
and,  th4>ugb  bred  a  I'reHbyteriaii,  was  received  by  Mr. 
Wesley  M  one  of  his  cidaliorern,  and  sent  by  hfansa  a 
miaaioiiaiy  to  America.  He  preached  iiar  n  eaiiOB  in 
the  dty  <^NeiwTork,  bat  Ibr  aome  reaaon  became  dis- 
connected from  Mr.  Wesley's  si-rvi.  e,  aii<l  wii.x  there- 
after a  pastor  of  a  I*re8byterliin  churcli  in  the  town 
of  Fklfdn  till  bis  death  in  1H03.  The  son  was  too 
yoaiig  to  profit  intellactnallj  ftom  hla  fisthar'a  train- 
ing; and  grew  np  i^orant  almoat  of  booka  till  hia  oaa> 
Tmion  at  a  ^letliiMli.t  <  ani(>-nieetin^  in  1812,  when  be 
bagan  a  course  uf  ^eduliHis  uiid  (<y;^tematic  study, 
which  he  kept  up  during  liin  whole  life.  In  I^IO  he 
aolerad  the  itinerant  minirtiy  of  the  Methodii^t  Epis- 
copal Cbnrcb,  and  hla  aBCCeeetve  appointments,  as 
itated  in  the  Minutes,  wi  re  an  follows:  ISH:.  St. Law- 
rence, Lower  Canada  Dintrict;  1M17,  Paris,  New  Yorlc; 
1818,  Watertown;  18iy,  .Scipio;  1h20,  supcrannuted ; 
1821 -'22,  Watertown;  1828,  Hooaer;  1824,  Aabum; 
1826-2C..  R<K:he9tcr;  1827  28,  CasenoThi;  1829-412,  Ca- 
yuga District,  Oneidii  Omference  ;  Inn.)  .35,  Hlack 
River  District ;  ISafi--!!,  Missioimry  to  Huenos  Ayres; 
184S,  Veatry  Street,  New  York :  'lM3  44,  MnlUrry 
Street;  1845  &4,  professor  in  Biblical  Institute,  New- 
burr,  Vt.,  and  Concord,  N.  H. ;  18iyi-63,  profeswr  in 
Garn-tt  IJil  lieal  In-titute,  Evanston,  111.  "His  fields 
of  laiwr  were  extremely  diverse,  and  yet  be  occupied 
every  one  of  them  wMi  narked  success.  From  the 
borders  of  Canada  on  the  north,  to  St.  Augustine,  Fla,, 
on  the  south,  wbitber  he  went  in  1885,  primarily  in 
aaaioh  «f  health,  and  thanoa  to  BaaooaAjTH^  fai  South 


I  America ;  from  New  England  on  the  east  to  Illinois 
on  the  west,  his  name  has,  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, tn-«n  familiar  ti>  the  j^fM.il.  .ni  l  ii!*-oeiuted  with 
active  lators  for  the  promotion  of  the  cau»e  of  Christ.*' 
By  incessant  labor  he  made  up  largely  the  defletanciaa 
in  bia  early  education,  acquiring  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 

'  Hebrew  languages,  and  a  fkir  amount  of  general  cul- 
ture.   Hi...  mind,  natur.dly  nietaphysicil,  turned  e?- 

I  pecially  to  questions  of  pbilosoptucal  theology,  such 
aa  the  dlvfaM  nature  and  government,  die  will,  etc. 
and  on  these  topics  he  both  spoke  and  wrote  with  great 
success.  But  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  the  organ- 
ization of  theological  seminaries  in  the  Methodist  Kpis- 
copal  ChurclL.  After  eigbteen  yeara  of  labor,  ha  saw 
two  of  these  (Coneoid  and  Evaaitoo)  in  ftall  operation, 
largely  as  the  firuit  of  his  own  industri-,  cncrfjy,  a\H\ 
perseverance.  He  died  Nov.  28,  lh»i;f,  at  (  hica^;o. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  ot  once  simple,  htirritig,  and 
profound.  He  seized  with  a  master  band  upon  thf 
great  eardfaial  trotha  of  revdathm  and  providenoe,  and 
wielded  thetti  with  equal  application  to  the  judgment 
and  tho  con.*>cience.  He  left  many  MSS.,  e^pcciiilly 
a  work  on  the  will ;  but,  tluH  far,  all  that  has  l)een 
pablisbed  in  permanent  form  ia  bia  Ledum  amd  Ad' 
drttmt  (Chidnnatl,  1M4,  Itmo).   See  AppmSm  to  Ma 

/./rfr/rrt.-  }fhvitf>  of  r'>ufrrr„r.i,,lf<CA,  p.  148;  Mfthn- 
dui  Quartrrii/  J{,  rmr,  July,  l'*(>4;  Stevens,  JJittorjf  of 
tkt  MMieditt  SmaeeaaL  Ckmxk.  vol.  iiL 

Dempater,  Thomas,  a  Sootehmnn  of  much  mis- 
cellaneous erudition,  was  born  at  Muircsk,  Al>erdeen- 
shire,  about  the  year  1579.  He  »tudied  at  Cundirid:  e, 
went  to  Paria,  and  obtained  a  temporary  professorship 
in  tiie  college  of  Beanvaia,  where  lie  manBbsted  a  very 
quarrelsome  ten>i>er.  He  was  aflerw.irds  pmfessor  at 
IMsa  and  Iiolo;:na,  near  which  city  be  died,  Sept.  6, 
1625.  Among  his  writings  is  a  Ui$t«ri(t  F.cclr$iu$t{ea 
Cmtit  Scotonm^  "a  work  in  which  hia  desire  to  mag- 
nify the  merits  of  Ms  eoontry  often  fndaced  htm  to 
forj^e  the  natiic"  nf  jHTsons  and  Inioks  that  never  ex- 
isted, and  to  unncrupulously  claim  as  Scotchmen  writ- 
era  whose  birth-plaoa  vaa  doobtlU."— JVina  Qm,  ZHc- 
tfomiiy,  iv.  3.i9. 

Don,  the  rendering  in  the  Autb.  Vers,  of  the  fol- 
lowing Heh.  and  Greek  words:  t^^Q, aialraV  (lea. 

xxxii,  14;  Jcr.  vii,  11),  a  care  (as  elsewhere  render- 
ed); rC^-IXTS,  meimiA',  &  hole  (as  of  a  venomoiu  rep- 
tile, Isa!  xi,'8);  Tjb.  $ok,  a  ioofi  or  Oidtel  ("pavil. 
ion,**  Psa.  xxvii,  5;  "  tal)ernacle,"'  iVa.  l.xxvi,  J  ), 
hence  a  "  covert"  (Jer.  xxv,  38)  or  lair  of  a  wild  ani- 
mal (Psa.  X,  9) ;  .«o  '("t?^,  «»aon'(Jer.  Ix,  11 ;  x,  2t),  or 
nsi^Ta,  mrimah'  (Job  xxxviii,  40;  Psa.  civ,  22 ;  Cant, 
iv,  8;  Amos  iii.  4;  Nab.  ii,  12),  properly  a  dwelling- 
place  or  habitation  (as  elsewhere  rendered);  rPHI'S, 
Hrfelarak',  ajSmire  in  the  rocks.  u.scd  for  hidhig  (Judg. 
vi,  2);  S^X,  f'rtft,  an  amhuih  ("lie  in  wait,"  Job 
xxxviii,  40),  hence  Uur  of  a  iK-ast  of  i>rey  (.lob  xxxrii, 
j  8);  ffinflUnaVt  n  cave  (as  rendered  John  xi,  38),  benco 
I  a  reoeM  for  secre^  (Ueb.  xi.  .tH ;  Bev.  vi,  15X  or  a  ra- 
soitofthievee(Matt.  xxi,  13;  Mark  zi,  17}  Lokozl, 
1 9fy  See  Cats. 


Antique  Fignre  of  a  Man  ia  a  D«n  of  Lionn 
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In  Dan.  71,  the  "dm  (Chald.  :ii,pab,  a  p!t;  Sept. 
XoKKo^; ;  VuIk-  hietu)  uf  lions"  is  repeatedly  named  as 
a  peculiar  means  of  puniahment  fur  state  offenders  at 
Batiylon.  Thi;*  usaj;e,  althotij^h  nut  mentioned  by  any 
other  ancient  authority,  hun  received  remarkable  con- 
firmation («ee  "  Truths  of  RrerUttion  drtmmttruted  Ay  an 
Apptnl  to  Monuments  "  etc.,  "by  a  Fellow  of  seven 
learned  Societies,"  Lond.  IKSl)  from  certain  remains 
discovered  in  that  region  by  m<Mlern  travel  lers  (Kitto, 
IHrt,  liiblr,  noUf  on  I)nn.  vi,  16),  especially  one  on  a 
block  of  white  marble  found  nejir  the  tomb  of  Daniel 
at  Su.na,  and  thus  described  by  Sir  U.  K.  Porter  in  his 
Trattls  in  Persia  (ii,  41fi) :  "  It  does  not  exceed  ten 
inches  in  width  nnd  depth,  measures  twenty  in  Icn^h, 
and  is  biillow  within,  as  if  to  receive  some  deixisit. 
Three  of  its  side**  are  cut  in  bas-relief,  two  of  them 
with  Himilar  representations  of  a  man  apparent]}' 
naked,  except  a  sajth  round  his  waist  and  a  sort  of  cap 
on  bis  head.  Ills  h.indft  are  iNiund  liebind  him.  The 
corner  of  the  stone  forms  I  ho  neck  of  the  figure,  so 
that  its  head  forms  one  of  its  ends.  Two  lions  in  sit- 
ting posture  appear  on  either  side  at  the  top,  each  hav- 
ing u  paw  on  the  head  of  the  man."    See  Lion. 

Denarius  (J iivit(nov\  the  principal  silver  coin  of 
the  Romans,  which  UH>k  its  name  from  having  been 
originally  equal  to  ten  times  the  "as"  (Pliny,  xxxiii, 
12),  which  was  the  unit.  See  I-'aktiiino.  It  was  in 
later  times  (after  B.C.  217)  current  also  among  the 
Jews,  and  is  the  coin  which  is  called  "a  Prnny"  (q. 
V.)  in  the  .\uth.  Vers.  The  denarii  were  first  coined 
In  B.C.  2C9,  or  four  years  after  the  first  Punic  War, 
and  the  mnre  ancient  specimens  are  much  heavier  than 
those  of  later  date  (Bockh,  Jfrtrol.  Unttrt.  p.  2y9,  46H). 
Those  coiniHi  in  the  early  period  of  tlie  commonwealth 
have  tlie  avera  ge  weight  of  GO  grainjn,  and  those  coin- 
ed under  the  empire  of  52.5  grains.  With  some  al- 
lowance for  alloy,  the  former  would  be  worth  8.C245 
pence,  or  17  cent-*,  und  the  latter  7..')  |)ence,  or  10  cents. 
Jt  has  l>ecn  supposed,  however,  that  the  reduction  of 
weight  did  not  take  place  till  the  time  of  Nero;  and, 
in  that  case,  the  denarii  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  must 
have  l«en  of  the  former 
weightand  value,  although 
the  equivalentofthe(j  reek 

or  nlK)Ut  15  cents,  is  the 
nsual  computation  ( si^ 
Wurm,  /V  ponder,  rfmru- 
ra,  p.  5-1).  A  denarius  was 
the  day- wages  of  a  lalxirar 
In  Palestine  (.Matt,  xx,  2, 
9,  13 ;  Tobit  V,  Ifi) ;  and 
the  daily  pay  of  a  Homun 
soldier  was  less  (Tucitus, 
Ann.  i,  17).  In  the  time 
of  (Jhrist  the  denarins  bore 
the  iuiace  of  the  emperor 
(.Mntt.  xxii,  ID ;  Mark  xii, 
IG),  but  fonnerly  it  was  im- 
presse^l  with  the  sj-nibols 
of  the  republic.  —  Kitto, 
a.  v. 

The  name  of  this  coin 
occurs  in  the  Talmud,  in 
the  form  "3'^^  (see  Li^ht- 
foot,  at  Matt.  XX. 2).  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  goldm  denari- 
us (//;»/.  Nat.  xxxiii,  13; 
xxxiv,  17;  xxxvii,  .1;  so 
Bl!«n  the  Mishna,  K'ulditeh. 
U,  2,  etc.),  which  was  of 
the  average  weight  of  120 
pruins,  and  was  current  for 
26  of  the  silver  coin.  In 
later  times  a  copper  coin 
WM  called  denarius.  It  baa 


Roman  Pensril  of  the  tinx"  of  tho  r.i'ptjhllr,  now  \n  the  British 
M  uaeutu  (actual  sixe ;  Mruighi  uf  tbe  first,  00.6  grains ;  <d  the 
■ecoad,  ti8.6*. 

even  its  representative  in  the  modem  Oriental  dinar. 

See  Greave,  Roman  Foot  and  I>mtiriui  (I^nd.  ]*>17); 
Kasche.  Lex.  Rei  Sumaritr^  II,  i,  ]8H ;  Pinkert«n,  Essay 
on  Medals,  I ;  Akerman, Crf<ii>^  of  Rom.  Coins  (IamA. 
I  18.S4),  i,  15-19;  and  the  essays  De  denttrlo  census,  by 
Christicm  (Upaal.  1782)  and  Mayer  (Grj-ph,  1702).  See 

Mo.VEY. 

Denck.   See  Demk. 

!  Denderah  (Gr.  Tmtyra;  Coptic  Tentort,  prob»- 
I  bly  fi"om  Ttt-n-Athor,  the  abode  of  Athor),  a  mined 
town  of  Upper  Mgvfit,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  in  lat.  26°  13'  N.,  long.  32"  40'  E.  It  is 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  temple,  dating  from  tbe 
Iteriod  of  Cleopatra  and  the  earlier  Itonuin  em(>erors, 
and  one  of  the  finest  and  best  pre!<crvcd  structures  of 
the  kind  in  iugypt.  Tbe  princi|>al  temple  measure* 
220  feet  in  length  by  about  50  in  breadth,  and  has  a 
noble  portico  supported  on  24  columns.  The  walls, 
columns,  etc.,  are  covered  with  figurea  and  hiero- 
glyphics. I*rominent  among  the  fonner  is  that  of 
Athor  or  Aphrodite,  to  whom  the  icm]>le  was  dedica- 
ted. On  the  ceiling  of  the  portico  are  numerous  myth- 
ological figures  arranged  in  zodiacal  fashion,  which 
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hnvo  l>ei*n  rp;;;iril«  il  m«  a  rcpre-k-ntation  of  tin-  z(wliac; 
liut  certain  peculiiirities  have  lo<l  itoine  recent  arche- 
ological  tntvellera  to  doubt  whether  the  flgOlM  warn 
inteiid«d  to  bav«  way  nferaaoe  to  utconon^.  Tbera 
an  wMftj  otiier  Mcrad  bttHdhigB  at  Daadnu,  includ- 
ing s  templi*  of  Tlx-  wlml)  ,  with  ilia  OXception 
of  one  propylun,  are  Kurruunded  by  a  MOHlriad  brick- 
wall,  1000  fnt  long  on  one  Me,  and  in  aoOM  pwto  35 
feet  liiKh- — Chanibon',  Knfyrl<>f>cedia,»,T. 

Denial,    bee  Sblf-denlal. 

DENIAL  or  CHmiar  (Luke  sii,  9).  8m  PItbb. 

Dttnla,  the  Ftondi  name  Itor  INonjalnt  (q.  ▼.). 

Denis  or  Denys,  St..  1.  thn  !M>-ran«>d  apostle  of 
FraiKM-  and  first  liii^hop  of  I'aris,  is  8ai<l  to  h.ive  l)ecn 
sent  from  Home  about  250  A.D.  to  preach  the  Go^iiel 
to  tb«  GaaU.  After  delojra  fton  paiaecutions  brought 
on  Mm  by  Ma  seal  at  Ariea  aad  other  |iUce.<i,  he  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  where  he  made  many  ]ir(>splytc«.  Pe- 
8cenniu»  or  Sicinnius  Lescennius,  wlio  was  thi-n  the 
Boman  governor  of  this  juirt  of  Caul,  onlere<l  Denis  to 
babnnght  before  him,  along  with  other  twoChriatiana, 
Siwtlra^,  a  priext,  and  Eletitherina,  a  deacon.  Finding 
them  finn  in  tlu'ir  faith  in  spite  of  torture.  Pi -i  oninoa 
caused  thcuj  to  Ih!  I>eheaded,  A.D.  ".'72,  or,  an  others 
■ay,  A.D.  290.  Gregory  of  Tour«,  Fortunatufs,  and  the 
Latin  mar^TRdogiata  Btato  that  the  iiodiea  of  the  three 
martyrs  were  thrown  into  the  fleinv,  hot  were  reeov- 
crcl  by  a  iiimi'i  wnmnn,  and  lairieil  near  the  jdare 
where  they  lo^t  their  lives.  Thfir  (-upfKjfcd  reli<s,  in 
silver  caskets,  wen?  afterwards*  taken  to  the  abl"  y  nf 
St.  Denia  (aee  below).  The  A  da  of  .St.  Denia,  written 
about  the  end  of  the  7th  or  beginning  of  the  9di  cen- 
tury, !•*  fmni'lf  (1  ii|i>in  pojuiLir  tnulitidii.-,  iii.i!  thf  besit 
historians  of  France  hold  that  nothing  can  bi'  <  crt«inly 
known  of  either  the  time  or  the  place  of  tlie  martyr- 
dom, or  of  the  fanoineneea  of  the  xellca  of  St.  Deni>>. 
St  Denia  waa  fer  a  long  time  eonibnnded  with  DIony- 
siuR  the  Areopiit;ite  v.).  He  in  honored  as  a  saint 
in  the  liomnn  Church  on  the  9th  of  (>ctol>er.  His 
namo  was  the  war-cry  of  the  Fn»nch  soldiers,  who 
charged  to  the  cry  MtmffOfe  St.Denu.—Uoeter,  Aoar. 
JKoff.  GMrtUe,  xiii,  674.    Sec  Dioxysirs  tbe  Ake- 

2.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Dkms,  near  Pari*,  named 
from  the  tradition  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was 
buried  there.  The  abl>cy  was  founded  by  I)ngobert  I, 
king  of  France,  A.D.  613.  The  vaults  of  the  church 
of  St.  Genevicvf,  connected  with  the  abl>cy.  contained 
(before  the  French  Kevolatkin)  the  bodies  of  25  kings, 
10  qaeens,  84  princes  and  prlneeaaea,  and  those  of  Ber- 
trand  du  Guesclin  and  Tnrenne.  In  1793  a  moh,  head- 
«1  by  the  ilacobins,  destroyed  the  abbey  and  carrie<l 
tiie  contents  <if  tbe  vault'*  t"  tlie  ncjirost  cemeterj'. 
Tbe  abbey  was  restored  in  1806,  and  after  the  Besto- 
latlon  Loaia  XVIII  canaed  Midi  of  tbe  apmalBa  as 
could  be  found  to  be  restored.  There  is  still  at  the 
Bl>liey  of  St.  Denis  a  chapter  of  St.  Dionyius  .\reopa- 
gitH,  conipo-'pd  of  tbe  gr.ind  almoner  (primii  ier),  10 
canons  of  the  lirat  class  (archbishops  and  bislwps  agad 
over  60),  and  24  oaimna  of  tiM  •emid  daaa^^FltNr, 


Denia,  Michaki.,,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  liorn  at 
Sehtniing,  on  the  Inn,  S«^  27, 1729.  He  entered 
the  order  of  tiw  Jeatrita  in  1747,  and  waa  ordained 

priest  in  1756.  In  1759  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  the  Collegium  Tberc»iauuni  at  Vienna,  and  in  1778  ' 
librarian  of  the  library  of  GarellL  After  the  suppn^ 
Bton  of  the  Collegium  ThereaianaiB  in  1704,  the  em- 
peror  Joseph  II  appointed  him  aeeond  '^cmtos"  and 
aulic  councillor.  He  diwi  Sept.  20,  1800.  Deniji  was 
in  friendly  relations  with  Klup«tuck  and  other  promi- 
nent scholars  of  I'rotestant  Germany,  and  was  esteem- 
ed for  hia  amiaUe  cimiacter  Md  tat  hia  offwu  in  be- 
half of  German  lltantare.    He  became  especially 

known  by  his  attempt  to  imitate  the  poetry  of  the  an- 
cient bards ;  but  liis  poems  were  more  admired  for  their 
noble  sentiments  than  their  poetical  value.  He  also 
wrote  aeveial  bibUogiaplikal  workii  and  a  Latin  elegjr 
on  the  downfldl  of  Ma  order  (Fjaftan  Jifwrftarwai).  A 
posthumous  autribi(>graph%'  nf  l>etii>  \sas  jiubUhhed, 
together  with  other  [>osthuutous  writings,  by  Ketzer 
(IJUrarUeher  XacfilaUfYUmm^  tUii-lKIX)^Atftem. 
Real-Encyklop.  iv,  285. 

Denk,  JouAXK,  an  Anabaptist  of  the  16th  century. 
Nothing  ia  known  of  Ua  early  years.   In  1511  ho  waa 

in  Basle,  ami  in  ir)23  at  Numl>crg,  as  rector  of  the 
school  of  St.  Sebaldus.  He  rejected  infant  Itapti.'-m, 
and  promulgated  anti -trinitarian  ideas.  He  was 
bronght  before  the  oonncU  of  Nbmberg,  and,  being 
unahiB  to  detai#himaelf,  iMa  expelled  ftom  tiie  dtj 

for  lift.  We  next  find  him  in  AuL'sburg  in  the  year 
1525,  where  he  wmte  and  I'dited  hi.*  book  rim  (it seize 
Gottet.  In  1526  he  came  to  Straslmr^',  wliere  he  seems 
first  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Louis  Hetxer  (q. 
T.).  Tlieir  connection  reanlted  In  the  peblleation  of 
an  edition  of  the  Old  Te>itaniont  i>r<i]iln  L=.  It  was 
published  in  1527  at  Wurmx,  and  Luther  speaks  favor- 
ablj  of  the  translation  as  such.  Denk's  theological 
errors  soon  became  known,  and  be  was  dted  to  a  pub- 
Ue  diapotatlon  hj  the  elergj  of  Strastmrg'.  Baoer 
was  his  |irinelpal  opponent,  and  l«ised  hi.«  chiirgo.  that 
Denk's  teaching  made  sin  a  mere  en>pty  sound,  upon 
the  book  ront  Crtrize  Uottet.  Denk  was  defeated  and 
driven  tnm  the  dtj*.  After  a  few  montlia  spent  in 
tniTellIng,  during  which  he  Tentnred  to  revisit  Nttni> 
bfTL',  lie  Went  to  Basle,  wlwre  he  dieil  of  the  i>lagaoin 

iNovcniljcr,  1527.     In  his  doctrine!;  be  wa.a  Anabaptiat 
and  anti-trinitarian,  and  the  following  dopmas  were 
peculiar  to  him.   He  taught  an  internal  word  whldh, 
a^  the  |Ktwer  of  the  Highest,  prodnoea  knowledfce  aad 
love  in  man  ;  th;it  fah  cition  is  not  connected  with  the 
1  Holy  Scriptures;  the  law,  umler  which  he  compre- 
benda  tka  aaliM  Snrtptures,  is  ()p]K>.«ed  to  the  spirit; 
tha  aaeranNDta  are  of  a  aabonUnate  and  anperfluoaa 
ehancter  to  heUovera;  the  wicked  are  finally  to  be 
saved,  (  ti  .     Ranke  (Rrjitrmalion,  iii,  S.W,  dted  >y 
'  Harilwic  k,  t'A.  //»*<.  ii,  ch.  v)  gives  the  f(dln«ing  htate- 
raent  of  Denk's  views :  "  The  Itasis  of  hif  d<>ctrine  is, 
}  that  Qod  ia  love,  which,  ha  aald,  fleah  and  blood  coold 
never  have  nnderstood  had  ft  not  been  embodied  in 

I'ortain  huni.'in  Ihuii.;';.  nvIio  tiii;:!if  l  e  called  divine  men, 
or  the  children  of  <iud.  But  in  one  of  them  love  was 
supremely  exemplified  —  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He 

'  had  never  stombled  m  the  path  marked  out  by  God; 

I  he  had  never  loet  his  unity  with  God ;  he  was  a  Sav- 
iour ef  faia  people,  fur  be  wri^  tlie  fi)reninner  i  f  all 
those  who  abould  >ie  saved.  This  was  the  meaning  of 
tbe  wordalhat  all  should  be  saved  by  Christ."  Hia 

I  followera  were  called  Ikernvmacif  becaiiae  they  oamed 
seven  evil  spirits  to  their  caadMatea  tor  baptism,  which 
they  were  sup{)0*ed  to  possess,  and  which  niii.-t  be 

I  L'iven  up,  while  seven  good  spirits  were  to  Ik-  received 
in  their  stead. — Herzog,  Jlfnl-Er.qiklDjM'idir,  xix,  4*^n; 
Trochsel,  iVa<es(..(ln/i'/nfi;/arier,  1,17  aq.;  ThtU.StltL 

!  a.  KrMbm,  1851,  p.  121, 412. 

DMunar^  a  kingdom  in  EHope,  with  an  area  of 
1 14,588  iqnara  nilaa^  andin  1800  (aeeMdiag  to  the  ca»> 
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sus)  1,G09,095  inhabitants  in  Denmark  proper,  and 
124,0.K)  in  its  dfiwiultfnciefl. 

I.  Church  llutory.  —  Willebronl  is  s«i(l  to  have 
been  the  tint  Chrixtinn  misAionory  in  Denmurlc  (8th 
centun-),  but  be  wa**  not  alile  to  esttablish  any  perma- 
nent mission.  Charlemagne  extended  the  territory 
of  Christianity  to  the  fn>ntier  of  Denmurlt,  and  his  son, 
the  em(M>n>r  Louis,  sent  arcbbislMip  K<ldo  of  Hheims 
as  his  ambassador  to  kin^;  ilHrold  Klulc,  who  hud  re- 
qu(*!«t«d  his  aid.  Eddo  establii^hod  a  missionary  school 
in  Ilolstein.  King  Harold,  who  bad  l>een  deprived  of 
hiii  throne,  was  baptize<l  in  8'2G,  with  his  family  and 
many  of  his  countrymen,  and  soon  after  Ansgar  (q. 
V.)  was  placed  nt  the  bead  of  the  Danish  mission. 
Thn>Ui(h  his  laliors  Christianity  p>t  a  tirm  footing,  but 
harl  still  to  struggle  for  about  160  years  with  pagan- 
Ism,  until  Canut.!  the  Great  (1019-36),  completed  the 
Chri8tianization  of  the  entire  country.  The  last  strong- 
hold of  |tagnnism,  the  island  nf  Homholm,  was  con- 
verted about  lOGU.    The  bishoprics  which  were  estab- 


lished in  Denmark  were  subordinate  to  the  archbishop 
of  Bremen  until  the  Uth  century,  when  a  new  Krrhi- 
episcopul  see  was  estiiblishcd  for  the  north  at  Lund. 
The  first  l>ishops  appointed  in  Denmark  were  FlngUsb- 
men,  and  En^lLNh  influence  prevailed  antii  the  12th 
Centura',  when  Denmark  allied  herself  more  closely  to 
France.  In  the  following;  centnrj'  French  influence 
was  supplanted  by  (iemian.  Convents  were  vtry  nu- 
merous, but  the  enforcing  of  celibacy  cost  the  pope 
more  trnuble  in  Denmark  than  in  any  other  countrr. 
Until  the  12th  century  the  clerg^'men  were  generally 
married.  In  1222  a  papal  legate  c^ime  to  Denmark  to 
carrj-  through  the  introduction  of  celilwcy.  Several 
hundred  priests  then  appealed  from  the  [lope  to  a  gen- 
eral council,  but  a  national  synod  aided  the  legate  in 
accomplishing  his  purpose.  On  the  whole,  Denmark 
was  but  little  aflfected  by  the  great  ecclesiattical  move- 
ments of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Inquisition  remained 
ulmoAt  unknown,  Protestant  ministers  were  called 
to  Denmark  as  early  as  1520,  but  the  bishops,  whom 
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Iheir  wealth  u&de  almost  indopcndcnt  of  the  king,  op- 
poMd  the  Befonoation.  King  Frederick  I  declared 
himMlf  la  IBM  tn  ftiTor  of  PtataMMrtfam,  ytit  tli*  Diet 

of  Oflen.*«',  in  1.V27,  only  piv<>  to  the  LntheranH  equal 
rights  with  tlie  lioinan  Catholics.  The  Lutheran 
Churrh  olitainotl  a  complete  victory  under  Christian 
III,  who  in  1536  deposed  the  hoatile  hiahopa,  and  call- 
ed Bng«nhagen  (q.  v.)  to  Deimuiric  to  reorgmin  the 
Dani-li  Cliiir<  li  on  nn  ovan^jelical  l>ii>'i^.  Not  long 
after,  the  whole  country  joined  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  tat  more  than  a  hundred  year^  th«  exerciite  of  any 
Other  reliipon  was  forbidden.  The  Danish  Church  did 
not  praduee  any  ^Iknbollcal  booka  of  Its  own,  bat  adopt- 
•d tfia ComfH^on  ofAu^shur)^  of  I'lHO,  nnd  the  smaller 
of  LuthT,  which,  Willi  lliu  three  confes- 
of  fidth  .of  the  ancient  Church,  are  rcj^jarded  as 
the  ^rmbolical  boolis  of  the  Danish  Church.  The  anb- 
aeqnent  derelopment  of  ^  Banlab  Church  waa  a  re- 
flection (if  that  of  tlennany.  iin  hiding  also  the  Ration- 
alism of  the  IHth  centurj'.  Yet  in  that  very  century 
Denmark  waa  a  mo<lcl  for  all  Europe  by  ita  zeal  for 
foreign  miasioni.  Sec  Eosdb.  A  powerfiil  reaction 
against  the  predominanee  otliaHommmm  eonmieneed  in 
182''.  under  Dr. (Inindtvii;  and  Dr.  Rudnll>ach.  Some 
year*  after  (Irundtvig  became  the  leader  of  a  I,ow- 
Church  evangelical  party,  and  IJudeltiach  of  the  Ififfh- 
G^imk  Lutheran  par^.  The  strife  between  theae  two 
partiee  «ti11  divldea  the  Church.  T!ie  party  headed 
l)y  finnidtvi.;  inclines  toward-  Cnnj^n-^Mtii  nal  princi- 
jil.'.*,  and  li.is  intimated  that  they  may  Iw  induced  to 
!><-Iiarat>-  nUn^i  ther  from  a  cownwiUoD  with  the  state. 
Only  a  very  limited  tolention  waa  granted  to  mem- 
hon  of  ffiflsentbifr  demnninatioBa  hi  Denmark  nntil 
IMS,  In  a.  few  cities  only  ( ' '  (lenhaKen,  Fridericia, 
Bandsburg,  GlucktitaiU.  .Mtona)  equal  rights  were 
granted  to  dissenters ;  Init  all  iwikrletiTe  laws  were  re- 
pealed in  1818  for  Denmark  popar,  and  the  number 
of  dissenters  has  since  consmerably  Increased.  Tn 
1851t.  I)eninarl<  was  visited  fnr  fhr  tir-t  tirin'  since  the 
16th  centurj'  by  a  Roman  Ifishoji,  who  nut,  on  tlie  part 
of  Ibe  king,  with  a  friendly  reception.  Aecordinj;  to 
the  new  Constitntfam  of  isisfi,  the  Lotberan  (  hurch  is 
the  state  chnrch,  and  the  king  moat  belong  tu  it ;  but 
otherwise  there  is  an  absolnte  liberty  tor  all  religkMu 
sects. 

II.  CWtdift'oM.— The  first  constitution  of  tba  FNt- 
■cetant  Church  of  Denmark  was  drawn  np  by  a  com- 
mittee, then  revised  by  Luther  and  the  other  Uieologl- 
ans  iif  WittenlM-rg.  and  pubUched,  with  ^oine  .additions 
of  the  king,  in  1687.  The  code  of  H^'A  made  the  iiing 
.the  aapreme  heed  of  tlie  Church,  with  almost  absolute 
.powvrs.  The  king  exercbes  eccleshistical  Jurisdiction 
through  the  bislwps,  all  of  whom  are  equal  in  rank, 
though  the  bi.sbop  of  Zealand  is  consiih  red  primia  in- 
ter paru,  as  be  has  the  most  extensive  diocese  and  the 
prerogadr*  of  ennmlngtha  king.  Every  biihophaa 
under  him  several  provosts,  who  have  each  the  super- 
intendenrc  of  a  district,  which  they  visit  once  a  year. 
They  are  elected  hy  tlie  |nistors  of  the  district,  and 
coniinned  by  the  bishop.  The  pastors  have  the  right 
to  engage  dmplaina.  A  great  change  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  of  Denmark  took  place  in  184f ,  in 
consc<iuence  of  tiie  {K)liti<  al  revolution  of  that  year. 
Full  religions  liberty  was  granted  to  all  denomina- 
tions, and  the  right  of  self-government  was  promised 
to  tbe  EstablialMd  Chvrcb.  Tha  diets  of  Denmark 
have  over  fincc  l>een  occupied  with  the  discussion  of 
v^ri  ius  drafts  of  a  new  Church  Constitution,  but  so 
great  is  the  divergence  of  roliffious  fuirtie.',  that  as  yet 
(1860)  the  reoonatructktn  of  the  Church  on  the  basis 
of  aelf'governmeut  baa  sot  been  aeoomplislMd.  The 
principle  of  religious  liberty,  In  tho  mmn  while,  hn-* 
worked  so  lieneficially  that  the  cli  riry  and  Inity  of  nil 
parties  Hre  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing It.  When,  in  1866^  the  ministiy  soUeitad  the  opin* 
loroof  thedJgoaaaa  qnpodacoocarahigtlwabwigrtiBn 
of  comiinboiy  bqiliiin,  tbcy  saMnUj  advoeatad  II. 


nr.  ITarjtAi/).— The  first  liturgy  (altaTiboidK)  of  the 
Danish  Church  was  eUibormted  in  1566  bf  Uabop  Pal- 
ladfau.   By  order  of  king  Ghriatlan  Y,  a  rltoal,  rego* 

lating  the  entire  divine  service,  was  issued  in  IQ'S, 
and  sfwm  after,  in  connection  with  a  new  edition  of  the 
altar-hcKiit,  was  jire.scTiljed  for  general  use.  Towards 
the  cloee  of  tbe  18th  century,  a  new  liturgy,  entirely 
pefvaded  by  rationaUatle  vlewa,  waa  drawn  np,  bntto 
introduction,  notwithstanding  the  prevalen<  ,>  of  Ra- 
tionali.<'ni  among  the  clergy,  was  regarded  us  danger- 
ons.  Yet  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  connived  at 
any  deviation  from  the  fbrmulariee  which  individnal 
clergymen  aaw  flt  to  make.  A  new  draft  of  a  liturgy 
was  published  In  l  '  '  hoj.  Mynster,  but  gener- 
al uniformity  in  extenni  worship  has  never  l>een  re- 
stored. A  considerable  party  among  the  clergy  is 
against  tha  principle  of  Idnding  the  whde  Church  to 
one  liturgy,  and  in  fiiTor  of  eztiraaiTe  Kbertiea  of  indi- 

virliial  rongregations.  In  thi>  dm  hy  of  Sle.-iwick  a  ra- 
tionalistic liturgy  was  drawn  up  in  17'.*7  hy  the  sujier- 
intcndent  general  Adier,  and  at  first  generally  intro- 
duced, yet  aoon  Ita  urn  waa  left  to  the  option  of  the 
oongtcgationa.  In  Bobtoiii,  Btai|^  whieb  atrkUy 
adhere  to  the  Lutheran  theddgy  hav*  alwaya  been, 
and  are  still  in  use. 

IT.  AMU&f.— <1.)  Tbe  Lntberan  Cbnreb,  or,  as  k 

i.s  now  (situc  IHi'.i)  otilrially  railed,  the  I'eoide's 
Church,  has  'J  lii^hops,  viz.  4  for  the  islands,  4  for  Jut- 
land, and  1  for  Ireland.  Every  l)i8hopric  is  divided 
into  n  Bimber  of  provoatiiea.  Tha  number  of  pro- 
vosts amount*  to  lOD  fcr  Demnark  and  19  §ar  Iceland. 
.\  t!H'<>lii:;i(  al  faculty  is  connoctwl  with  the  T'liiversity 
of  Copenhagen.  Among  the  periodicals,  we  mention 
the  DoHuh  Church  Gazette,  the  organ  of  the  (Low* 
Church)  paj^  of  Grundtvig.  A  Datdah  miasiooaiy 
society  waa  eatablisbed  at  Copenhagen  in  1821,  and 
fiustains  a  mission  in  India.  (".'.')  Other  denomina- 
tions. According  to  the  census  of  Feli.  1. 1H<10,  there 
were  In  that  year  in  Denmark  pr»>per  r.'.DO?  souls  hot 
lK>longing  to  the  state  church  in  a  total  population  of 
l,6<W,oy5,  via. :  Jews.  4214;  Mormons,  2667 ;  Baptists, 
2270;  Reformed,  17C1 ;  Roman  Catholics  IJIO;  An- 
glicans, in  ;  2<>*2  niemhers  of  the  Apostolical  Church  ; 
162  of  the  Free  Lutheran  Churdi;  and  the  rctnaindcr, 

in  small  numben,is  divided  amat^  wreral  other  secta. 
Tbe  Baptists  had  In  alt  Denmark  In  1868, 16  eborcfaea 

and  17"26  members.  The  Refornitd  Churcli  bn".  ac- 
cording to  an  article  of  one  of  the  Dani.-h  hishojis  in 
Herzog"s  Real'EncyUop.  only  HiOO  souls  (WK)  in  Den- 
mark proper).  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbuch  baa 
a  flourishing;  mlssimi  In  Copenhagen,  under  tbe  charira 
of  [la-I'T  ^\'ill«•rup,  whose  lalmr^  then'  ( --iii.  !•  ''-.'>8) 
have  Ijcen  very  successful.  An  elegant  iMetbodhst 
Episcopal  Chuck  baa  joat  been  erected  in  that  city, 
and  has  a  large  congregation ;  in  1866  it  had  seventy- 
three  members,  and  had  appointments  in  four  other 
towns;  the  Methodist  Sunday-school  had  two  liun<lred 
children,  and  the  publication  of  a  weekly  Sunday- 
school  p^arhadbeen  commenced.  The  Roman  <'atb- 
olica  have  two  periodicals  (tbe  Scamdinavinn  Church 
Gazette  and  a  iwlitlcal  {>ap<>r)  and  an  establishment 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  ( 'opeiiha^;en.  There  were 
in  1859  seven  congregations  of  Lutheran  seceders,  witli 
one*periodical  (Oennnd). — Ilerzog,  Jtral-Etuyklnpi- 
dt'e,  ill,  J>80  (art  by  the  Danish  bishop.  Dr.  KnueMoft). 
See  Pontoppidan,  Annalts  eccleti*it  Dun.  djihnn.  (Co- 
penh.  1741);  Munter,  SirchmtjtfchUhte  vtm  IMtitui'irk 
und  NorwtgeH  (Lei|w.  182;i) ;  >\'iggers,  Kirdklirhe  .SY«- 
tigfik^  11,  tn  aq. ;  Schem,  Eeete$.  Year-honk/or  1850,  p. 
132  and  SU,  and  EeckmaMical  Almamie/or  18C8. 

DenomlnationB.  The  Three,  the  designation 
of  an  association  of  dissenting  ministera  residing  In 
London,  or  the  ininieiJiate  neighliorhooil,  l>clonging  to 
the  Presbjterian,  Independent,  and  Baptist  denomina- 
It  la  nanally  known  as  The  Gtmeral  Bodg  nf 
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At  firnt  iti*  prooci'dings  includt'il  loyal  Addresses 
to  tiM  tbroae.  l>r.  Calaniy  preached  in  1731  the  first 
MmUMi  to  mlniftan  in  Dr.  Williams's  library,  in  Red- 
croM  Street ;  and  this  ooMcso  ad  cUrum  eontiniwd  for 
several  years.  "  Every  conirrepation  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  Preshytcriuns,  Indi|«'iidi'nts,  and  BuptMs, 
in  and  within  twelva  miles  of  London,  appoints  two 
depotiet.  SIom  1787  tho  eloctioa  baa  ragalarly  ta^cn 
place,  afid  the  committee  have  unremittingly  watched 
over  bills  l)rou>;ht  into  Parliament  in  anj'  way  affcct- 
in.^  di*senters,  liept  alive  an  iiittrest  in  lieh;ilf  of  the 
fepeol  of  tb«  Test  and  Corporation  acta,  supported  ev- 
ery nearare  which  promised  to  ho  benafldal  in  ex- 
tending; and  con-i'lM  itins;  ndiiiious  lilierty,  and  suc- 
cessfully exertt-d  tlieiiiMilves  in  protecting  individual 
ministers  and  congregations  against  those  molestations 
to  which  they  have  been  expoeed  on  the  part  of  bigoted 
mai  pewecotiin  flhnrchmen/'— Bnek,  TkmiL  Diet,  9.  v. 

Dena»  Pbtbb,  a  Boman  Catholic  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1G90  at  Boom,  In  Belgium.  "Apparently 
nothing  is  known— at  least  by  Protestant  writers — re- 
gardin^  the  incid  'ti:.H  of  his  life,  us  his  nume  a|>|>e.irs 
in  no  cncyclopatilia  or  l>iogru|)hical  work  that  wo  ure 
acquainted  with.  The  scanty  information  we  posse^K 
is  derived  from  the  epitaph  inscribed  on  hi.4  t4imt)  in 
the  chapel  of  the  archiepiKopal  college  of  Malines  by 
till'  iir«'MMit  (l-i.')7)  ri'otor.  Frmn  tliis  epitaph  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  reader  in  theology  at  Malines  for 
twelve  years,  piebamtu  or  parish  parish  of  St.  Bamold's 
or  Rurabold's  Church  in  the  eame  city,  and  president 
of  the  College  of  Malines  for  forty  years.  He  also 
hild  v.irious  honorary  church  nflirt lie  was  canon 
and  penitentiary,  synodical  e.xamiuer  and  scholastic 
arehpriest  of  SL  Rnmold't— the  metropolitan  ohnieh 
of  Belgium.  He  died  February  15, 1775.  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age.  Tho  work  which  has  rendered  l)en«'s 
nanio  faroilLir,  even  to  the  Pri)ti'?t;int  puldic,  his 
TkeoLtgia  Jforaiit  et  Dogmatica  (new  ed.  Uublio,  183'i, 
8  tola.  12;.io).  It  is  a  systsmatle  eigpoaHlea  and  d«- 
fence — in  the  form  of  a  catechism — of  every  point  of 
etliii'.'*  and  doctrine  iiiaintained  hy  Uouinn  CatholicM, 
and  is  extcnsiv  oly  adopted  as  tiie  te.xt-book  of  tiieohv 
g}'  in  their  colleges.  It  appears  to  owe  its  popularity 
mors  to  its  being  a  liandy  eompihtiini  than  to  any 
great  talent  exhiliited  by  its  author"  (Chambers,  En- 
eyclo/Hrilia,  n.  v.).  A  synoiwis  of  the  work  by  I>r.  .1. 
¥.  litiT^.  with  ('ii|iii)u.4  note.t  illustrating  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  Uomanist  moral  theolo<gr,  was  pub> 
Uahed  In  IMO  (PUladelpbia),  and  paned  thnmgh  ro. 

peated  editions. 

Deodatua,  Pope.    See  DnnsnKruT. 

Deontology  (ro  liov,  wkat  it  tbie  or  Hmdii^  i  and 
Xlyotf  Sboatir*^.   We  take  tho  Ibllowlng  citations 

00  the  use  of  this  woni  from  Fleming,  \'i>rabuhirt/  nf 
Pkltotuphy  (PhiUw  18()0).  s.  v. :  "  DeonUdogy.  or  that 
wliii  li  is  pro|MT.  ha.*  I«'<'ri  chosen  as  a  fitter  term  than 
any  other  which  could  be  found  to  repreaentt  in  the 
field  of  morals,  the  prindplo  of  ntflitarfauiisni,  or  that 
which  is  useful"  (Bcnthani.  />fo^/^«^^*/y,  or  the  Ftnenre 
of'  Morain).  On  the  other  iiand.Wbewtdl  {I'rrfnct  to 
Macidntotk' s  Pnlim.  IMstert.  p.  20)  says  that "  the  term 
deontolotsy  expresses  moral  scienoe,  and  expfossca  it 
well,  pradsely  because  It  rigoiflos  tho  science  of  dhty, 
and  contains  no  rcftTcin  )?  to  utility."  r)e<nitnlopy  in- 
volves the  IkjuuiI  or  being  under  obligation,  the 
very  iih';i  whii  h  utility  iloes  not  give.  "The  ancient 
Pythagoreans  defined  virtue  to  he  "E{ic  roS  jtoiToc 
(dial  ii,  tiM  habit  of  doty,  or  of  dtdng  what  is  bind- 
iii(r),  tho  oldest  definition  of  virttie  of  which  we  have 
any  acconnt,  and  one  of  the  ino>t  unexrrptionaldc 
which  b  yet  to  lie  fonnd  in  anv  «V!item  of  philofophv" 
(Stewart,' .<lc«t«  mi  Moral  Powert^  ii.  446).  Sir  W. 
HamDton  ohservae  that  ethics  sra  **  wdl  denominated 
deontology"  (Reid's  IPMb^  p.  640,  note). 

Dependeaoe,  vssuwo  or,  tho  ommmo  of  relig- 


ion, accordlBf  to 

UACilEK. 

Deposit  ('(i'^il'Qi  pikiMdon,  something  placed  in 
titut ;  "  store,"  Gen.  xll,  86 ;  "  deliTcred,"  Lot.  Ti,S;4; 
Si  pt.  itapa^iiKH  fso  in  2  Tim.  1, 12],  or  TapaKaroBtiof 
,^re  Grinlleld,  N.  T.  HettmuHeum,  p.  1146] ;  Vulg.  ds- 

potiliim).    The  arrangement  by  wiiich  •  lu'  ii);in  k  pt 
ut  another's  request  the  propi-rty  of  the  latter  until  de- 
manded back  (Exod.  xxii,  7),  was  one  common  to  all 
the  nations  of  antiquity  (Sir  W.  Jonee,  Law  Bait' 
menu,  in  his  Worh,  viii,  448);  and  the  dishonest  deal- 
ing with  sui  li  Irut^Ui  i.t  marked  by  ppofano  writers  with 
extreme  rtprohation  (Herod,  vi,  ^G;  Juveuiil,  xiii,  1£>9, 
etc. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv,  H,  ;W;  li  ar,  iv,  8,  6,  7),  a  view 
which  is  likewise  talwn  by  Clemens  Alex.(ifi!lrBik  vi, 
749).  Chry»ostom  (Ontf.  Ixiv,  p.  010),  and  otliers  (son 
KawliiiMiti,  III  roil,  iv,  177,  note).    Even  our  Saviour 
seems  (Luke  xvi,  12)  to  allude  to  conduct  in  such  cases 
aa  ft  tostof  honesty.   In  later  timea,  when  no  hankipg 
system  was  as  yet  devised,  shrines  were  often  used  (or 
tiie  custody  of  treasure  (2  Msec,  iii,  10, 12, 15;  Xenoph. 
Auult.  v,  3,  7;  t'iii  ro,  hy^i-  ii,  ]'>:  I'lutanli,  L-^*.  c. 
18j.  Among  on  agricultural  people,  the  exigeiu  ies  of 
war  and  other  eaoses  of  abaence  must  often  have  ren- 
dered a  temporary  deposit,  especially  as  reganls  auip 
mills,  an  owner's  only  course  of  safety.  See  Trrspaso. 
Xor  was  th.-  cu-.tod\'  of  sucli  prop-rty  liiirdin-MHiif.  for 
the  use  of  it  was  no  doubt,  so  far  as  that  was  consists 
ent  with  its  unimpaired  restoration,  allowed  to  the  d»> 
positai}*,  which  office  also  no  one  was  compelled  to  a^ 
cept.    Tho  articles  specified  by  the  Mosiiic  law  are, 
ll)  "n)oney  or  stuff;"  and  (-')  '•an  a^s,  or  an  os,  or 
a  sboep,  or  any  lieast."   The  first  case  was  viewed  a* 
only  ILiblo  to  loss  by  tbelfc  (probably  for  loss  by  acci- 
dental fire,  etc.  no  compensation  could  be  claimed), 
and  the  thief,  if  found,  was  to  pay  double,  i.  e.  pr»>lia- 
Idy  to  (•cimpfii!<utL'  the  owner'n  loss,  and  the  unju»t  »u»- 
picion  thrown  on  the  depositary  (oomp.  GAscben.  F«r> 
to.  fih.  CkOrtiM,  II,  11,  81S).   If  no  theft  oonU  bo 
provi'd,  the  depositary  was  to  swear  before  tite  judges 
that  he  had  not  appropriated  the  article,  and  then  was 
<|uit  (coinp.  SchwepfKS,  Rom,  Privairrcht,  p.  37.'!).  lo 
the  second,  if  the  beaat  were  to  "die,  or  be  hurt,  or 
driven  awny,  no  man  seeing  it"  accideiits  to  wUeh 
beasts  at  pasture  were  easily  liable  (comp.  1 
Chron.  t,  21) — the  depositary  was  to  purge  himself  by 
a  sfanllar  oath.  (Such  oaths  are  probably  alloded  tote 
Heb.  vi,  18,  as  "an  end  of  all  strife").    In  ra«e.  how- 
ever, the  animal  were  stolen,  the  depof^itart'  was  liable 
to  rMtitution,  which  probaldv  wa«  necessarA*  to  pro. 
voot  eollasive  theft  (Kalisch,'£nd  p.  419).  See  Da». 
AOB.  If  It  w«T«  torn  by  8  wild  beast,  some  proof  was 
easily  produrilde,  and,  in  that  cas<',  uk  nvtituti*  n  w.j* 
due  (Exo<l.  xxii,  7  I'.V).    The  .Jewish  commentators 
make  various  di.«tiiir!i  ns  on  this  enactment  (see  Ra> 
senmaller,  in  Inc.).    In  case  of  a  fidse  oath  so  takan^ 
the  perjured  person,  besides  making  restltntiOo,  was  to 
"add  tin-  lifth  piirt  more  thori'to,"  t')  oompensito  the 
one  injured,  and  to  "bring  a  ram  for  a  trfspas^-olfer- 
ing  unto  the  I.Ard"  (Lev.  \i,  fi,  C).    In  the  book  of  To- 
bil  (v,  8)  a  written  acknowledgment  of  a  deposit  is 
nwnti«med  (1.  14  [17] ;  iv,  20  [21  ]X    Th^  however, 
merch  f.u  ilit.itcd  tin-  proof  of  tho  fact  of  the  ori^'inal 
de[Ki<:it,  leaving  the  Inw  untouched.     The  Mi>hna 
(Hdbn  MfOa,  c  iii ;  SheUuAh,  v.  1)  shOWt  that  the  law 
of  the  oath  nf  purgation  in  such  cases  eontinnt^  in 
force  among  the  later  Jews  (>Iichae1is.  .Ifos.  R^rht,  q^. 
162).    See  .Smith's  IHrt.  <>/  chi.is.  .\nf:q.  s  \  . 
itum.    The  Roman  law  of  dejHisit  ii*  state<l  in  .iu-tin- 
ian's  Iu$tUvt«»,  Hi,  tit  xlv,  8 ;  comp.  Iv,  tit  vi.  17.  ii. 
(See  Sandars,  p.  429,  540,  543;  V^^niu^  p.  815,  MP.) 
I  A  deposit,  in  Athenian  law,  was  likewise  called  vapa' 
'  KiiTci^KKi)  (  DomiistliPnes,  pro  Ph-n-nt,  OrtSlof,  Attic. 
t  Bekker,  Oxon.  vi.  1042).    Comp.  the  Xoyof  rpaw»!irr' 
urric  of  Isocrates  ((h-.  AUiei,  Bekker,  Oxon.B,aB-U^ 
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Deposition  (1.).  in  th«  ecclesiastical  law  of  tlie 
Roman  C'hurcli,  ia  the  deprivinjj  a  prit-st  of  the  privi- 
lege*, and  forbidding  him  to  {M-rform  the  duties  of  bis 
function,  bat  not  depriving  him  of  order*.  According 
to  the  ancient  discipline,  the  depos^^  person  lost  not 
only  hi-  (itTiri'  ni!<I  Lcnflico  fin mt,  l>iit  tit?  ;il-o  fi)rf<-it- 
ed  tbo  privileges  of  bia  rank,  and  was  reduced  into  the 
UI7.  Batrfnoe  the  IStii  centaiy.tUa  extended  mean- 
ing of  the  term  hae  bean  expraaaed  by  the  word  degra- 
dation (q.  ;  at  a  later  date,  distinction  was  also  made 
Itetwecn  verlud  and  tiic  more  «iilcmn  depr.nl-ition.  The 
latter  only  was  accompanied  by  the  loas  uf  the  privileges 
ofeletlcal  rank.  In  eiiTmsjlnni^  •  hflpa  <br  ftatnre  rein- 
statement might  be  held  out,  or  otherwise.  In  the 
former  cu«c  it  was  tenned  privation.  In  the  depositio 
fterprfua,  a  simple  jmli^mfnt  of  the  comi«'tont  author- 
ity deprives  the  guilty  party  forever  of  hia  privilegee, 
lib  JnriMliction,  and  Ua  baneflee,  but  be  ia  adU  regard- 
ed OS  belonging  to  the  clergy.  The  crimes  which 
were  punt»hed  in  thi»  manner  are  mtinlcr,  }KTjur%',  in- 
cest, adultery,  etc.  Drpotiti^m^  Ix  in^  nn  act  of  juris-  | 
diction,  can  be  inflicted  by  any  diocesan  bialum  who  [ 
haabaefl  eunfli'mad  by  die  Ptopa,  avail  tiMs^baba  not  | 

consecratwl.    At  th<>  ]>ro-.<'nt  day  d»'jio«iticn  cannot  l>o  i 
intlicted,  so  far  as  the  civil  rights  of  luirtit  s  are  con- 
cerned, without  the  consent  uf  the  scoular  v 
— Wetzer  n.  Welte,  iCtrdl<ii.Z49nifcM,  iii,  107. 

(S.)  In  tba  Cbnreb  «r  Englaad,  by  Canon  ItS, 
tencp  n(;ai]iat  a  mlnilter,  of  deposition  from  tlio  miiii.<u 
tr}',  »<liall  b«  pmnoonced  by  the  l<isbop  only,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  chancellor  and  dean  (if  they  may  con- 
veniently be  badX  and  aema  of  the  prebendariaa,  if  tbe 
eomt  be  kept  naar  tba  cadiadnl  eboreh ;  or  of  Ibe 
nrrhdoaron,  if  he  may  be  liad  conveniently,  and  two 
other  at  least  grave  ministers  and  preachers  to  lie  call- 
ed liy  the  l)ishop,  whi-n  the  court  is  kept  in  other  place*. 

(3.)  Ih  ikotbuid,  tba  minister  of  a  parish  wlio  has 
been  guilty  either  offnmoral  and  acandalona  eondnct, 
or  of  preaching  or  otherwise  publishing  doctrines  con- 
trary to  the  standards  of  the  chun  li  to  whic  h  he  has 
declared  his  adherence,  or  of  roiitiim.n  ioii>*ly  setting 
aaide  the  authority  of  Um  Presbyterian  churcbKionrts, 
may  ba  drpoeed  from  Ms  boly  ofKcc  by  tbe  eboreh- 
courts.  By  this  means  he  Is  deprived  not  only  of  hia 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  but  of  the  temporalities  of  his 
benefice  (stat.  1692,  c.  115),  and  the  benefice  l>ecomes 
vacant  Jmt  aa  if  be  wan  dead.  He  may,  however,  be 
rertnind  to  the  eserdm  of  the  mfnistry,  and  to  his  po- 
aMon  as  a  minister  of  the  Clmn  Ji.  by  the  General  As- 
aanbly,  but  ha  cannot,  of  course,  Ite  restored  to  his 
baiMNlea ;  and  it  to  conaidered  irregular  that  be  should 
be  ao  even  by  a  ntw  pivMntation  bgr  the  patron,  be- 
aaoaa  tbe  atipna  attacbed  to  bla  cfaaraetar  by  bia  de- 
podtion  is  likely  to  affect  his  usefulnam.  IVhere  sen- 
tence of  deposition  is  pronounced  liy  an  hifcrior  church- 
court,  the  judgment  of  which  is  reversed  on  appeal  to 
the  Oaneral  Aaaembly,  it  ia  held  that  it  had  never 
baen  pronoonced;  bnt  If  tba  aantenee  be  afflrmed,  it 
tdMI  aflect  from  the  date  when  it  was  pr  in  mnncd  by 
the  inferior  court,  and  from  that  dat«  the  minister's 
right  to  tbe  profits  of  Ma  benefice  ceases.  Sentence 
of  deposition  cannot  Ite  proooonced  by  a  preabytery  in 
tbe  absence  of  the  minister,  except  by  tba  nalhnity 
of  the  Ganacnl  Aaaembfy^  (Cbanban,  E^fgdufmaa, 
a.  v.). 

(4.)  The  groanda  of  dtpeflttan  in  the  Protestant 
El^copal  Church  are  stated  in  tba  87th  Canon  of  the 

Convention  of  183*2 ;  and  Canon  f»  provide*  that,  "  1. 
When  any  minister  i-  il.  irr  uleii  fnmi  the  holy  minis- 
tty,  be  ia  degrailr^l  tlaerefrom  entirely,  and  not  f^m 
a  higher  to  a  lower  ofdar  of  tba  aanM.  Dapoaitfon, 
diiptedng,  and  all  like  expressions,  are  tlie  aame  as 
degradation.  No  de^rraded  minister  shall  be  restored 
to  tba  Ihinistr}'.  J.  AS'lu'iiever  .1  1  l-ru'viu.-in  -hall  be 
daftradad,  the  bishop  who  pronounces  sent«nc«  shall, 
wilbont  delay,  give  noCica  tbareof  l»  avaijr  minister 
and  vaatry  In  tba  dioaaaa,  and  also  to  all  the  biahopa 


of  this  Church,  and  where  there  isjno  Uahop^  tO  tba 
standing  committee."    .Sec  Discin.iffB. 

Depravity  (Ijit.  prurun),  the  moral  cnmkfJitttt 
and  ournipliim  of  man's  nature.  The  Scriptures  de- 
scribe moral  goodueas  and  obedience  aa  the  purstibig 
of  a  atraigbt  or  ilgjkt  Baa  (hence  tbe  irovd  **recti- 
tude").  Depra!^  la  the  tuniinu'  luside  out  <  f  that 
straight  line.  "It  la  the  fault  niid  corruption  of  the 
nature  of  every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of 
the  oiFapring  of  Adam,  whereby  roan  is  veiy  Ui  gone 
(9tHna  fcajtofait,  aa  fbr  as'poesIUe  f»  fte  vOUi  rrac* 
f>f(i  rrrtrrrrii)  fmni  oripin:il  righteousness,"  etc.  (ixth 
Art,  of  Hel.  of  Church  of  England ;  viilb  of  the  TA.  E. 
Church).  On  tba  oataia  and  axtant  of  dapiavify,  aaa 
Sin,  OitiGiNAL. 

Deprivation,  the  act  of  taking  awaj'  from  an  ec- 
clesiiistic  any  lienetlce  or  other  spiritual  preferment 
which  he  may  hold  (aee  Canon  122  Gmrck  4if£mgLmd^ 
"  In  England  Uila  may  ba  done  aitiier  (1)  liy  a  mitv 
tence  declnr.itory  in  the  proper  court,  on  the  ground 
of  attainder  or  conviction  of  trea.son,  felony,  or  any 
other  iaiUMNia  edm,  «r  af  CMviction  for  heresy,  in- 
fidelity, or  graaa  iaunorali^,  or  for  Ikrming  or  trading 
contrary  to  law,  1  and  t  Tkt.  e.  106,  s.  81 ;  or  (2)  in 
pursuance  of  diver.*  jm  nal  st^Uutes,  which  ileclare  the 
benefice  void  for  some  nonfeasance  or  neglect,  or  el«a 
aoina  malfeasance  or  crime,  as  simony  ;  for  maintain- 
ing any  doctrine  la  daragation  of  tbe  king's  aapmna- 
cy,  or  of  tba  Tbiity<nlna  Articlea,  or  tbe  Book  of  Com- 
mon I'raj-er;  for  nai^aetfng  to  v.A  the  liturgA-  and 
articles  in  the  church,  and  to  declare  assent  to  the 
same,  within  two  months  after  induction ;  for  using 
any  other  form  of  prayer  tlian  the  liturgy  of  tbe  Church 
of  England ;  for  continoed  neglect,  aflar  order  tnm 

the  bishop,  followed  1  y  f enuestrat idii.  to  re-ide  on  the 
benefice.  In  these  latter  cai-cs  the  betufiec  is  void 
without  any  formal  sentence  of  deprivation  (Stejihen's 
Comment,  ill,  87).  A  biallop  may  be  deprived  of  lUa 
bishopric,  but  cannot  ba  deposed,  tbe  character  of  a 
bi.sliop,  like  that  of  a  jiriest,  being  indi  !il.h\  The  tri- 
bunal by  which  the  bishop  of  (."lo^-her  was  deprived  in 
lb'22  consisted  of  the  archbishop  and  tbe  other  bishopa 
of  tlie  province ;  and  this  precedant  having  l>een  estab- 
lished, would  probably  be  adhered  to  on  any  future 
oc<asion,  notwithstanding  that  the  archbishop  ah  ne 
might  have  full  authority  to  deprive"  (Cripps's  Jmids 
0/  the  Chtrdk,  p.  100)..-CbanibarB,  awyaftydfa.  8aa 

l)K<.nAI» ATION  ;  l)KroslTI"X. 

Deputy  stan'ls  in  our  version  as  a  translutiou  of 
two  lieb.  and  one  Oreaktarm. 

1.  This  rendering  occurs  in  1  Kings  xii,  47,  of  the 
235.  n'lulmb'  (literally  «/ <Tfr-),  or pnrftrf.  apparently 
cotivtituted  a  $Mi  by  common  eonxent  of  the  Kdom- 
itiab  clans  prior  to  royalty.  See  Dukb.  It  la  also 
spoken  of  tba  "afltcars**  or  clileA  aftha  eoannitaaifat 
appointed  bj  Solomon  (1  Kings  Iv,  ft,  ate.)  Baa  PoB> 

VKTOR. 

S.  TIm  aanw  rendering  ocenxs  in  Bstbar  viil,  9;  iz, 

3,  of  the  nnp,  pfrhdh'  {pfhhAh,  a  Sanscrit  term,  wlienee 
the  modern  pasha),  or  I'ersian  pnrfect  on  this  side  tho 
Euphrates ;  applied  also  to  the  "  governors"  of  infe- 
rior rank  In  the  Assyrian,  liabyloniaa,  and  Bledian 
empires,  and  evan  to  the  governor  of  Jemsalem.  See 

GOVEUSOK. 

3.  Prortmmil  {at-f^virnTnr)  was  the  proper  title  of 
the  governor  of  a  Roman  province  when  appointed  bjr 
tbe  senate.  See  Provixcf..  Several  such  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts,  viz.  Sorgiu"  Panlus  In  Cyprus  (xiii, 
7,  H.  rj).  (;uilio  in  .\'  h.il  1  I  \'.  iii,  v.' I.  arid  the  diief  of. 
ficer  of  Achaia,  whose  court  is  indelinitely  referred  to 
in  ch.  xix.  88,  by  the  use  of  the  plural  (see  Smith'a 
Did,  0/  Chut,  Amtiq.  a.  Procanaal).  Saa  pBoam^ 
am.. 

Dera>d  (.^pfitf  Acta  xiv,  20.  21 ;  xvi,  1 ;  adject. 
Aipfiatht*  Aoli  XX,  4X  a  anall  town  aitaatad  in  tba 
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eastoTTJ  part  of  the  great  tipland  plain  of  I.yraonia, 
which  stretches  from  Jconiuni  (q.  v.)  eaotwanl  aluii>; 
the  north  side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus  (Smith's  IHrt.  of 
CUu$.  Gtogr.  s.  T.).  It  miut  have  been  aomewbere 
iMir  the  1MM8  when  the  put  eaUed  tbeCitidan  Oatn 
opened  ii  way  from  tho  low  plain  of  ('ilici.i  to  thp  taMc- 
lanil  of  the  iiitiTior  ;  and  proliaMy  it  was  a  stage  UfHin 
the  great  road  wliii  h  pu>sed  tlii.n  way.  It  appears 
that  Cicero  went  through  I>erbe  on  his  roote  ttom 
IklB  to  Icooinm  (pi  Fam.  xiii,  7S).  Sneh  wm  Pnl't 
routo  on  his  «econd  mis'ionnrj-  journey  (Acts  xv,  41 ; 
xvi,  1,  2),  and  probaMy  also  on  the  third  (xviii.  28; 
xix,  1).  In  his  fini  jonrney  (xiv,  20, 21)  he  appruach- 
«d  ftiND  tbe  other  tide,  v'u.  from  Iconinin,  in  conae- 
qnmee  of  peneeittiaci  In  that  plaee  and  nt  Lyatm  (q. 
v.).  irifidents  are  rocorded  as  having  hHp|H>ned 
at  Der!>e.  In  harmony  with  this,  it  is  not  m<>ntioii<>d 
io  the  enumeration  of  places  in  2  Tim.  iii,  11.  "  In 
the  npoetolic  liiatoiy  Lysta  and  Derbe  are  commonlj 
nwntkmed  together:  In  the  qaotatbn  tnm  the  epistle, 

Lystra  i''  mentioned  anil  nut  IIitIk'.  The  distinction 
u  accaratt>,  for  .St.  Paul  ia  here  enumerating  his  persc- 
cntions"  (I'alcy,  ifora  Pautmr,  In  loc.).  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  Ljitia  or  Derbe  was  tiM  birtiiplaoe  of 
Timothy;  tlie  farmer  eeenw  to  to  the  more  likely  from 
Arts  xvi,  1,  2.  Derhe  wft«  tho  home  of  another  of 
Paul's  favore<l  companions,  (inius  (Arts  xx,  4).  Stra- 
bo  phices  Uerbfl  at  tho  -edge  of  Isauria  {Gtogr.  xi,  p, 
892,  ed.  Caaaubon;  conp.  Ptolemy,  t,  6, 17);  but  in 
tiie  Bt/medewiu  of  Hteroeles  (Weeeellnif,  fi.  675,  where 
the  wnni  i^  J^'i)  ^fiO  it  is  placed,  as  in  tlie  Acta  of  tlM 
A|K>-<tli'.s,  in  i.yi'aunia.  Tbe  lionndaries  of  these  dia> 
trict!*  were  not  very  exactly  defined.  Tho  whole 
naighboriiood,  to  the  8ca-coa»t  of  Cilicia  (q.  v),  was  no- 
torlont  Ibr  robbery  and  piracy.  Antipntcr,  the  friend 
of  Cicero  {ad  Ftm.  xiii,  7,1)  wn.«  the  twuidit  cliieftain 
of  Lycaonia.  Amyntas.  tiing  of  (ialatia  (successor  of 
Deiotams  II),  murdered  Anti[>ater,  and  incorporated 
hie  dominiona  with  bis  o^n.  Under  tbe  Boman  pro- 
Tlncial  Roremment,  Derbe  wss  at  first  placed  In  a  cor- 
ner of  Cappadocin  (q.  v.);  hut  other  <'han^e«  Mere  sulk- 
sequently  mailc.  .See  (i.vl.wia.  Derbe  does  nut  seem 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Byzantine  wiitaifl.  Loaln  lays 
{Ada  .Vmor,  p.  10^)  that  its  bishop  was  ft  niAagaB  of 
die  metmpoHtsn  of  Tcoofnm.  A  fVill  aeooant  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  given  in  fonylx'are  and  How- 
son's  Uff  if  at.l'auL,  i,  211,  296  sq.  Consult  alao 
Hamilton  in  the  Journal  of  the  Grog.  Society. 

Iliree  sitas  hava  been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.)  By 
Colonel  Leake  {Ada  Mmor,  p.  101)  it  was  supposed  to 
be  at  liin  hir-KilU^rh,  at  the  fdot  of  tbe  Kuradagli,  a 
remarkable  volcanic  monnt^iin  which  rises  from  the 
Lycaonlan  pLiin ;  but  this  is  almost  certainly  the  site 
of  Lystra.  (8.)  In  Kiepert's  Mtqt  Derlje  is  marked 
iluthar  to  tta  east,  at  a  spot  where  there  are  ruins, 
and  whiok  is  in  tbe  line  df  a  Roman  road.  (3.)  Ilani- 
nton  (Raenrrkfg  in  Afi'i  Minor,  ii,  313)  and  Texier 
(A tie  Minmrt,  ii,  129, 13^)  are  disposed  to  place  It  at 
DivU,  a  little  to  the  &W.  of  the  hut  position,  and 
nearer  to  the  roots  of  Tanms.  In  favor  of  this  view 
tluTc  i',  tlie  iin|Mirtiint  fact  that  Steph.  Byz.  says  that 
the  place  w.os  sometimes  called  ^fX/jf<a,  which  in  the 
Lycaonian  language  (see  Acts  xiv,  11)  meant  a  juni- 
per-tree" Moreover,  he  speaks  of  a  X*/»r;i'  (harlw) 
here,  which  (lUJ  I^eake  and  the  French  trannbitors  of 
Strabo  suggest)  ought  probaMv  to  W  \,f,rii  (lake); 
and,  if  this  is  correct,  the  requisite  condition  is  satis- 
fied by  the  proximit}-  of  the  Uke  Ak  G9L  Wleaeler 
{ChronoL  Her  apost.  ZeitolUr,  p.  24)  takes  the  wimo 
view,  though  he  makes  too  much  of  the  possibility  that 
Paul,  on  his  second  journey,  travelb  d  liy  a  minor  pai^n 
to  the  W.  of  the  Cilician  Gates.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  teeathm  saems  too  fkr  turn  flia  aaeiaot  road(com- 
pve  CeUar.  JVMiC  U,  SOS  14.).— Smith,  a.  r.  fiat  hr- 

DoicSto.    See  ATAUGATlt, 
Derek.   See  Talmod. 


'  Dereaer,  TnARn.nrs  A^rort,  a  Unman  Catholic 
divine,  was  bom  March  11, 1767,  at  Fahr,  in  Krsnc««- 
nia.  He  studied  theology  at  Heidellwrg,  where  be 
began  liia  academical  caroer  as  iectoTBr.  In  17t(3  be 
baeame  professor  of  Oriental  litaratnra  at  Bonn;  and 
in  1791.  episeojinl  virar  and  profes<Mir  of  theology  at 
Stra.-burg;  in  17LHi,  profes.-or  at  neideUK»rg;  in  18*)6, 

''  profesiior  of  dogmatic  theology  at  Freiburg;  and  in 

ilttlS,  professor  of  dogmatics  and  interpretathNi  at 
Braabnt,  fa  whieh  post  ha  ranafaed  aatfl  Us  death. 
.June  16,  1827.  Dereser  wa*  a  vi-ry  lil>era!  theoli)-,ri;in 
fur  a  I{omanist,  and  his  life  was  not  free  from  annoy- 
ances in  consequence  of  his  flmedom  of  s|i«ecii  and 
writing.  Besides  some  devoCitnal  books,  liis  diief  la- 
bor was  a  eoiiUnuatioa  of  tho  BSbd»  Wttk  tit  Brentaoo, 
of  wbieb  Dereser  ilid  the  m<i«t  of  the  O.  T.  (tr.in'-I.ition 
and  exegesis),  Frankfort,  1797-18(18. — Asdibacb,  A'tr- 
ektm  Lmlm,  11, 816. 

Derham,  Wh.i.iam,  a  philosopher  and  divine,  was 
Ixjm  at  .Stoughton,  near  Worcester,  in  1657 ;  was  edt^ 
cated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  in  1685,  obtafaod 
tbe  livings  of  Wargrave  and  Upoiiisfear;  and,  upon 
dia  aecssileB  of  Goorge  I,  was  made  kfa^s  chaplain, 
and  a  canon  of  Windsor  in  171fi.  In  17:50  be  n-e.  ivrd 
the  degree  of  D.D.  He  died  in  1735.  His  three  prin- 
cipal works  are,  Phjfitic^-Tkfologjf,  the  Boyle  lectures 
for  1711  12  (b«>st  c<i.  Lond.  1798,2  vols.  CtVo);  AttrtP^ 
Th»'logy  (I/)ndon,  1719,  8vo) ;  and  CMtbh'Thechgf,  a 
demonstration  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Christian 
religion  (Lond.  1730,  8vo).  Of  these,  the  first  demon- 
strates "  the  lieing  and  attributes  of  God  frooB  hi* 
works  of  creation  ;"  the  second  "ft(ND  a  survey  of  ttM 
iMBTena.**— Kippis,  Iliographia  Btikmmca,  v,  116. 

Dering,  Edward,  a  Puritan  divine,  bom  in  Kent, 
was  chosen  fellow  of  Christ's  Colkigs,  CambrkUa. 
1568.  In  1671  he  secured  a  prebend  In  Saltsbtiry.  Re 

obtained  high  repnt.iti<ni  K'  th  as  a  [»n'a(  her  and  a 
schidar,  and  used  his  uliilitie^  and  inli(ienc«  to  gre«t 
purpose  against  tlie  High-Church  and  Romanizing  par- 
ty. In  1678  the  privy  council  forbade  his  preaching, 
and  in  157(1  he  died.   The  substance  of  hb  writings 

may  In-  fnund  in  liis  IlorZ-jr,  nuirc  iit  hirgr  than  h"-'  - 
forr priiued  (L.ond,  1614, 4k>). — Strype,  Aim-.Ui;  Neal, 
//<</.  ofPunkmt, S80;  B!a^BBdtM,Bi(ignfkf^ 

iv,  12.J. 

Derodoo,  Datio,  a  Protestant  Frsoch  theokigiso 
and  pMloaopliar,  was  bom  at  Die,  la  the  DsapUni. 

about  1600.  Hoopposed  tbe  T'  lrtesian  fdiilowjihy,  anri 
was  one  of  the  ablest  dialiH  ticians  of  his  time.  Ha 
wTote  a  considerable  number  of  works  against  the  <1.k-. 
trines  of  tbe  Boman  Catholic  Cboich,  which  had  a  wide 
circolatlon,  and  wore  tnmslatad  teto  savoral  foreign 

lantrn  ii^es.  Amonir  tbern  were  Qiuttre  Raiiwtn  f*mr 
Ifi'/tuUi*  on  doit  quitter  In  R.  P.  R.  (ParL«,  K.ai)  ;  (iua- 
trt  Raimmt  qui  traitmi  de  Veitrharittv',  du  purgntnrty 
<bt  pkhi  oriifimel  et  de  la  pridetHmadim  (1662),  sad  U 
TVNnAeav  <fe  Is  Jfease  (Geneva,  1654 ;  Eoidish  Masla> 
tion,  I^nflcm,  1073).  The  1  itter  liook  was  on  ^larch 
(i,  l(5fv},  liunied  by  tbe  public  executioner,  the  author 
exiled,  and  the  iKKikseller  santoMOdto  ftflna  of  1000 
livres,  tbe  loss  of  hb  lioease,  uid  ten  psan  osDsw 
Derodon  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  Aed  tn  1664.  He 
i.«  alpo  tbe  author  of  several  works  on  philoiophical 
subject",  and  against  tlie  atheists.  His  complete  work< 
were  collected  into  two  volumes,  and  putdished  n 
after  his  death  {Dendadt  Opera  (Tamio,  Geneva.  WA 
and  16^,  2  vols. ;  tii«  first  volame  eontafas  ttie  philn. 

sopbirni,  and  the  Hecond  the  thaokglfld  writings). — 
Uoefer,  tiugr.  Gtner,  xiii,  716. 

Dttxor.  See  Swallow. 

DeRowtf.  8eeBo8si,Da. 

Dervishes,  ^fohanimedan  monlis,  correspondlll? 
in  many  respects  to  the  monks  of  the  Roman  Chioch. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  cla.«ses :  thOSO  vho  ha* 
long  to  fraternities  or  societies  for  religions  excntef  . 
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toncts  and  oath*  nrr  kt  -  t  ^.n  ■^r  rrct  tli.it  tlip  tin- 
initiated  can  only  dc.*crili*'  tln  ir  outward  appearance 
and  the  ceremonipg  which  arc  practiced  in  pntilio;  and 
thoM  racIoMt  who,  without  belonging  to  anj  spocinl 
sect,  proftM  holinmt  and  ahatincnGC,  and  wander  mII- 
tarily  throuj^;!)  the  land.  The  wonl  ilerrtA  ix  Persian, 
Mgnifying  poor,  carreaponding  to  the  Aratiic  JaJcir, 
which  give*  name  to  the  nme  order  in  Aratiia  and 
India.  Oriental  tradition  traces  tiM  order  of^atBiito 
Lack  to  John  the  Itii|itii>t,  and  even  to  Sefh.  Two 
ronturiea  liefore  Mohammed,  there  i'xIsIjmI  in  Arahia 
the  Meschatouns  (Wallcerti)  and  the  I»chrachiouns 
(OoBtempIadvea).  These,  under  the  influence  of  Mo. 
bammedaniam,  merged  into  Mutekclini  (metaphysi- 
cians) and  Sufls,  who  were  essentially  pantheists.  In 
the  second  century  of  the  Ho^'ira  (72'.').  Kheik  Olivan, 
a  Sufi,  eotablished  the  first  religious  order  in  Islam. 
Dervishism  dooMlMi  took  Hi  pradmato  tIm  in  Ffep- 
aian  Sulism. 

The  Turkish  dervishes  claim  caliph  Ali,  one  of  the 
imiiK  iH  It  -  Mi('ces«ors  of  Mohammed,  as  their  founder. 
Ali  iumaeif  founded  no  order ;  l>ut  some  of  hia  follow- 
en  Ibtnwd  •  aodety  called  Safasbafei,  nmi  dsroted 
to  a  monastic  life.  They  soon  fell  into  excesses,  in- 
dulifini;  in  the  use  of  drugs  (<  hietly  h!i»hi»h),  intoxi- 
cating li<|iior!>,  aii'l.  in  fact,  anytliiii);  which  would 
promote  trancea,  ecstaaiee,  and  hailucinationa,  leeult- 
utg  In  vMaul  paRHEyMW  and  ddiffnni,  TlMy  fttmed 

the  [trartice  of  ciittinij  thciii,Helvc<>,  mntilating  their 
linili^,  standinn  for  a  ImiK  time  in  a^onizin^;  (MMtitions, 
and  otherwise  liarhurou-  ly  ahuwng  their  l-jxlicft.  They, 
however,  managed  tu  reconcile  with  this  external  and 
public  eelMMiM  an  almoet  onrvenal  private  ■■mm 1 
ity.  The  memlwrK  of  this  order  were  snlnnMlltly 
CHlle<1  derviiihcs,  l)Ut  at  what  time  the  word'i&raM 
was  first  uKi'd  is  not  definitely  known.  There  are  in 
Turkey  thirty-two  orders  of  dervishee,  having  varknu 
luunea,  and  dillMng  in  tlieir  wenhip  and  pnwtlee. 
Outside  i)f  Titrki-y  thon^  nre  many  more  orderf,  called 
in  the  diffi'rent  fouiitrios  hy  the  local  naincrt  Fakirs, 
Sofia,  Santons,  <  t<-.  Tho  diirfs  of  the  difTcn-nt  orders 
an  odled  s4eifa,  or  jnrs,  who  are  privileged  to  nomi- 
nata  di^  aueceeeere.  The  dervialiea  mortlr  dwell  in 
OOnmunity,  and  iiKinastorifs  (tnkiphs>  in  vnri- 

ons  places.  Their  rult-s  un-  nut  vtTv  ri^id.  Tho  d»-c- 
laration  of  Mohammed,  "A'o  rn'mnrhism  in  /flam,"  had 

beoome  n  ttnog  nligioaa  prejudice,  and  this  pr^jadice 
fhcT  hnve  never  been  nble  fully  to  overeom*.  Odt 

liary  is  not  eiijoinivl,  though  enctiiinifred,  and  many  of 
them  are  ii!arri<'d.  These,  however,  are  not  ri'i;ular 
aMBlbersof  the  iiiona>teries,  although  they  an*  rf<|iiir('il 
to  pais  the  night  there  previoos  to  any  public  exhibi- 
tion. They  may  nillidraw  flpom  the  Older  St  any  time, 
and  are  often  expelled  for  mi'»deniean<irs. 

The  mendicant  dervishes  are  mf^tly  foreigners,  or 
thoee  who  have  Iteen  expelled  from  the  various  onlcri^, 
or  imp<i«itor«,  who  cheat  and  bewitch  the  people  under 
the  garb  of  denrishixm.  Tlieeo  tnnrolling  derviabee 
are  mostly  ju-rglerx.  rui.l  ilieir  sidll  Im  trickerj-  is  truly 
wonderful.  They  often  l*ccome  wealthy  in  the  prac- 
tioe  ef  tlieir  arte.  Their  power  over  the  common  peo- 
ple is  very  great,  whilo  tin  bettei>4ofiDnnodaM  begrand 
tbefar  reach. 

The  higher  ordorx  of  dervishes  have  come  to  have  nn 
extensive  influence  not  oniy  witli  the  nuuwea,but  with 
the  government  ilaelf.  TUa  power  was  aeqnlred  (1) 
through  the  wealth  which  came  into  their  posseesion. 
Large  legacies  were  left  to  them  for  tho  benefit  of  the 
jHHir.  These  legacies  were  ap]>Iied  tu  !>iiil'ling  up  der- 
viithism.  They  soon  learned  alw  to  impress  the  people 
with  a  ■troog  bdlef  In  tlia  ofltaaey  of  tlieir  prayers. 
TIie!«e  came  to  l>e  purchased  at  high  prices,  and  thus 
l^ecame  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue.  'I"heir  |h»w  er  was 
increased  (2)  1)y  the  jK)[Mdiirity  of  the  institution.  In 
taking  •  stand  against  the  dervishes,  the  government 
WM  vfrtaaHy  opposing  a  laigo  na^otHy  of  iti  own 
•olrfoeto.  fltoUM  Malmioad  II  athnnted  to  btMk 


their  power.  On  the  10th  of  July.  182fi,  he  massaciad 
the  three  chiefs  of  the  Uetacki  der>  ishes  in  Stambool, 
ruzed  their  tekieha,  and  drove  the  meet  of  tlwm  into 
exjlo.  Ten  years  fh>m  this  time  they  were  as  pow«|w 
fbl  as  ever.  The  ulemas  have  always  l<een  their  blt- 
ti  r  f-ncmies,  and  have  affected  to  despif^e  ami  ridicule 
tiieni.  but  popular  sympathy  has  been  on  their  side. 
In  Turkey  there  are  three  principal  ofden,  Tlt.t 
I.  The  Mevlevy  (Molowiyeh),  or  dancing  dervishes, 
whoclaim  as  their  founder  Meolanu-Jeluleddin-IIromy- 
Muhammed,  sumamed  Sultaii-ul-l'l.  ma.  or  Sovereign 
of  the  Learned.  Jclaleddin  wrote  a  booli  called  Mu- 
«»f  •  poetical  comiwsitioD— modi  of  wMeb  has  b^ 
OOne  proverltiul  in  the  East.  The  chiefs  of  thi<  order 
exercise  the  iir««ro(,'ative  of  nominating  the  sheiks  of 
tlie  monasteries,  and  of  girding  earli  newly-made  .sul- 
tan with  tho  sword  of  Osnwn.  The  dervishes  of  this 
Older  are  hnmfale  in  demeanor,  and  Incp  a  Cut  dvring 
the  month  of  Ramnzan,  in  addition  to  the  weekly  fast 
on  Thursday.  ('andi<iates  desiring  to  Ik-  admitted  to 
the  order  are  place<l  on  probation  u  thousand  and  one 
da^'s,  and  required  to  perform  the  most  menial  ser- 
vices In  tiio  Mtdion  of  tlw  mooasteriss.  Tbowonbip 
of  this  order  consists  in  chanting  the  poemx  of  their 
founder,  reciting  a  prayer  (  /"fiZ-A'/i.  and  perfcrniin;,'  the 
dance,  ilfor  (circle).  They  have  al.^o  an  orchestra, 
who  sing  Tersian  odes,  and  play  kettle-drums,  tarn- 
and  fifto  ftr  tho  daaoers.  In 


aboot  a  doioa  engage  at  a  time,  and  after  a  tew  min- 
utes they  are  relieved  by  others,  each  set  t.king  their 
turn  throe  or  four  times  during  the  service,  i  be 
iiiaiitcr  of  the  dance  (dmazenbashj/)  watches  them 
ckMefy  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  A  traveller 
malne  tlie  fHlowfng  computation:  "By  looking  at  a 
stop-watch,  I  a.«certaine<l  tliat  on  an  avi  rap'  tin  y 
turned  sixty-four  times  in  a  minute.  After  spinning 
roujid  for  alfout  five  minutes,  at  a  signal  from  the 
liigli-priest,  both  music  and  dancers  aoddcnly  stopped, 
bat  recommenced  In  a  fcw  seconds.  The  third  time 
they  kept  it  up  for  nine  minutes  and  three  <i<i;irt<  rs : 
my  lirain  was  swimming  too,  so  much  to  that  I  could 
hardly  count  their  evolutions.  Tho  fourtll  and  lait 
time  they  whirled  for  five  minutes  and  three  quarters, 
thus  msUng  In  all  1504  turns  in  28J  minutes"  (Auldjo, 
Jounuil  of  II  Vlfit  to  Cofutiit.linoplf,  I.ond.  iS.'Ifi.  p.  TrS). 

II.  llie  Ikdevy  (or  Ikidawy),  or  howling  dervishes, 
as  travellers  call  thi  ni,  have  a  convent  at  St.  IHmitiy, 
near  Constantinople.  Tbeir  religious  exercises  con- 
sist of  prayers  (mtmcz),  cljants.  and  vociferattcns  of 
the  name  of  (lod,  accom|>anic<l  ivitli  a  rocking  mnticin 
of  tlieir  bodies.  This  motion  attempt^  to  imitate  the 
rolling  of  a  ship  on  the  water,  and  indicates  their  rela- 
tion to  Ood — Allah  being  tiM  ocean  and  they  the  ships. 
They  recite  the  attributes  of  Ood  In  a  loud  voice,  put- 
ting a  terrible  emph  i-is  on  tin-  word  Allith  as  often  a.« 
it  occurs ;  and  this  tlicy  keep  up  with  a  kind  of  frenzy 
■nlil  Toiee  and  strength  are  gone,  when  many  of  them, 
oeversd  wMi  ponpintion  and  Ibam,  ftU  Mawleia  to 
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the  floor.  In  the  tnifisl  of  tliPir  fun-  th<^v  rtit  tlipm- 
selves  with  knivt-a  anil  other  bhurp  iu»truuiuut8 ;  liut 
there  is  method  in  tfaair  winttifiM,  and  thejr  wMam 
iBAka  dMp  wounds. 

III.  The  RuftI,  iHw  bad  Ibr  HMr  ftrnndw  Md-Ab- 

iTiPd-nufai.  Tlieir  exorcises  arc  niurli  liitp  thuse  of  the 
Bedew.  Their  highest  amhition  sei-iii.i  to  U'  to  make 
rapid  motions  and  loud  noises.  Their  leader  chants 
the  hawtdtg-MnkamnuiUjh  or  bynuw  in  honor  of  Mobam* 
Bwd,  while  the  f«at  Join  te  Ibe  ehom  Ta  AUah!  Ta 
Hu!  and  this  cbonia  iocroa.«i-.s  in  violoiit  r-  until  it  he- 
comes  a  roar.  At  the  height  of  the  cxcileinent  tliey 
■eixo  red-hot  irons  prepared  for  the  parpoao,  and  hold 
Uwni  In  thair  taath  imtU  the  glow  dtaappean.  Tbey 
alM>  back  their  Hedi  wMi  ewoids  and  InriTee.  Tbeae 
wound.*  the  shoik  Mows  up'.n  ariil  arn.int'i  wiih  his 
aaliva,  which,  it  is  said,  efrneci  u  cure  in  a  few  hour^. 
The  ezdiad  alale  of  their  bodies  produces  a  profu.«iun 
«f  Uood  iVom  very  alight  woonda,  and  tbeir  trieluiy 
deceirea  the  people  (olo  tbe  belief  that  wonderfhl  mlr- 

acl*'*  art-  wnni^lit  in  the  healing,'  'if  these  wounds. 

There  arc  many  orders  bei*ide.-»  the***,  having  a  great- 
er or  less  importance :  the  Kaderifrh,  founded  by  Al>- 
del»KadeMl>Gilani,  known  by  their  white  hanneta  and 
tnrbana;  the  Said-fbnAbn,  foimded  bjr  8idl-Ibrahiin- 
el-D.ihuki,  whnw  turltan.s  and  l)anncrs  ore  grern  ;  the 
Jitu/uni*;  the  S/wuuin ;  the  .hmalit;  the  Nur.th-brn- 
Am,  who  are  itinerating  dervishes,  and  make  pilgrim- 
agea  to  all  paita  of  tba  MobaronMdan  realm.  From 
the  better  ordaii  the  imana,  er  Mohaniniadan  priests, 
arc  choMniaiidinnByoftbmalioanniMclTilfbBo- 
tion<*. 

A  special  w«rk  OB  dSTVlahcs  has  been  pablishcd  by 
John  P.  Biowa,  laentaiy  and  dngoman  <tf  the  lega- 
tion of  tbe  United  Statea  of  Amerlea  at  Constantinople 

{T7ir  lUrvislitf,  or  Oritntitl  SpiritiialLmi,  Phil  i.  l^'i^  -. 
According  to  this  author,  Uie  spiritualism  of  the  der- 
▼isheji  has  its  roots  in  religious  conceptions  prevalent 
In  the  East  anterior  to  the  rite  of  lalanilsm,  and  as- 
cetic practices  like  those  common  among  them  have 
been  fciiind  efjiially  widely  upread.  ami  .iri-  trn  iaMi' 
to  a  very  hii,'h  antiquity.  None  of  the  der\-i,she8,  he 
taja,  sepanite  themaelvaa  from  tbe  doctrines  or  pro- 
ttipU  of  the  Koran,  the  contents  of  which  they  seek 
rather  to  spiritualize.  They  divide,  moreover,  the 
Koran  and  other  books  of  religion  into  three  portions 
^he  historical,  the  biographical,  and  tbe  purely  spir- 
itoal.  **Tha  UMorloal  and  bfographkal  portfens  of 
thaN  books  may  even  comprise  errors,  omissions,  ex- 
aggerations, and  even  may  have  ()cen  more  or  loss 
changed  from  time  to  time  by  (oj  yi-t.i;  while  that 
which  b  purely  spiritnal  and  essential  to  the  soul  of 
man,  coranienoed  with  Ua  creation,  baa  always  exist- 
ed unchanged,  and  will  so  continue  to  the  end  of  time" 
(p.  106).  AccorfUng  to  their  best  writers,  it  is  held 
that  thern  are  four  creations:  "1.  The  creation  of 
Adam  from  the  clay,  or  mud,  of  which  the  earth  is 
eowpoaad.  S.  Tbe  matlon  of  Eve  from  a  ilb  er  |iait 
of  Adam.  3.  The  creation  of  the  human  species,  that 
Is,  the  children  of  Ad.ini,  hy  natural  pmp  uration.  4. 
The  creation  of  Jesut*  Clirist  l>y  ji  !>pecial  breath  of 
God,  conTc;yed  to  a  virgin — Maiy — by  the  angel  G»> 
briet"  (p,  109)>  And  aa  ttm  tipMt  of  man  ia  eapalde 

of  OOnaming  directly  with  tliix  spirit  of  no<l,  a  hnlv 
person  will  regard  all  ordinarj-  pleasures  and  pursuit* 
of  life  as  indifferent  objei^ts ;  and  the  more  he  is  desti- 
tote  of  worldly  goods,  the  less  will  he  be  liitble  to  he 
drawn  ftom  that  eontemplatkm  of  God  whidh  leads  to 

union  with  the  divine  Rpirif.  Henee  all  orders  of  der- 
vishes are  t;i(  itly  or  o|)enly  tnendicants.  But  degrees 
afe  well  rec«ignised  in  snintly  attainment.  Adam  was 
a  holy  man  whom  tbe  angels  were  bidden  to  wonh^; 
Abraham  waa  the   friend  of  Qed,**  and  JesuaCbrbt 

owes  his  existem-e  as  a  saint  to  the  special  breath  of 
his  divine  Creator,  Init  is  not,  nevertlielesg,  consider- 
ed us  lieing  (iinl.  He  ih  held  to  be  only  a  divine  em- 
anation of  the  most  sublime  character"  (p.  lt)8). 


See  >[addpn,  T'lrluk  Empirt  (LondflB,  18tC)$ 
Auldjo,  Juuinai  of  a  VUu  to  C'/Mstantmo/fU,  etc.  (Load. 
18^5);  Ubicini, /x'Wre*  swr /a  Tui-quir ;  Clwnlin. '/Var- 
eU  (Amsterdam,  1735, 4to),  ii,  2bU-2U7 ;  I'aoi  iiycaot. 
The  pn$mt  Stale  t^tke  OUomtm  Emptre,  ale.  (Leal. 

fnl.\  [1.  l.ir>  sq. ;  D'llerbelot,  AW.  Orient,  art*. 
Deriu  he  and  Fakir ;  Mouradgea  d'Ohsaon,  TabUan  lir 
I' Empire  Ottoman;  Rogers,  in  Good  Words,  .Ian.  li*GT; 
Von  im»uier,  (hmmiaeku  Rtkk  (Wien,  181&,  i  vols.); 
&t>wn,T!U  AirsMat,  er  OrimM  Bfk'UmMm  (fMla>. 
delphb,  1868,  12mo). 

De  Sacy.    See  Sacy,  De. 

De  Sale*.   See  Salbs,  Db. 

Dm  Cattos,  Rfoi  (Dtr  Pnwoii)-4B  to  Latfn 

form  Krnatus  Cartesius — one  of  the  earliest  in  time, 
atxi  the  tirMt  in  geniuH  and  reputation,  of  the  modern 
philosophers  of  France,  was  lK>rn  at  lj»  Have,  in  Toe- 

nine,  on  tbe  80tli  <rf  March,  1596^  and  died  at  Stock- 
hohn  on  the  11th  of  Vebmart-,  1650.   He  asaamod  4e 

name  of  I)u  Perron  from  a  small  estate  inherited  from 
his  mother.  Ue  divides  with  Bacon  the  glorj'  of 
founding  tbe  modem  phOaaophy  of  Europe,  and  com* 
municated  a  moM  potent  hnpnlaa  than  liacon  to  tbe 
general  philosophy  of  mind.  These  two  great  names, 
as  Cousin  observes,  inaugurati'  and  constitute  the  phi- 
Uiso|>hy  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  have  been 
compared  and  contrasted  with  each  cih<  r  under  tbe 
blinding  influence  of  national  prejudice  and  national 
rivair}',  and  tbe  palm  has  been  conceded  to  the  one  or 
to  the  other  according  as  the  critic  was  Krcnrli  or 
English.  The  profound  and  widely-diffused  influence 
of  Dea  Oartas  la  evinced  by  the  naoMa  and  theories  af 
his  opponents,  as  well  as  by  tlie  names  and  writings 
of  those  who  adopted  or  modined  hi*  di>ctrinea.  Among 
t!ic  :uitu:^niiiiv(>  cif  Carti'sianiMU  within  the  seventeenth 
century  may  be  specified  Uassendi,  Uobbes,  Arnauld, 
Iluet,  Sir  laaae  Ifawton,  John  Locke,  and  SanasI 
Clarke ;  among  its  more  or  less  acqnicscent  followers 
may  lio  enumerated  Rohault,(Terselier,  $)pinoza,  Bsyle. 
Mnli'liranclip,  atid  Leiltnitz.  It  is  nut  too  nmcli  to  say 
tliat  ttte  whole  domain  of  metaphysics  end  a  Lugepsit 
of  phjralea  atin  bear  tba  impma  of  the  ganlna  andla* 
l>ors  of  Des  Cartes. 

L>/r  of  I  kg  Cartf*. — ^Tho  constitution  of  Des  Carte.« 
was  alwavs  feetile.  To  this  may  be  a*cril>ed  his  sti:- 
dious  habits,  his  quick  impressibility,  his  indination  to 
reverie  and  aofitaiy  meditatten,  Ua  habitual  love  of 
■<iecloaion,  and  the  timidity  wbidk  leetrainod  and  re- 
tarded the  enunciation  of  his  dogmaa.  At  eight  years 
of  ago  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  college  of  1  ji  FU-che. 
where  be  remained  eight  years.  His  keen  observation 
and  enrloaa  inqnhisa  bad  led  hb  Mher  to  deaiensto 
'him,  even  in  early  childhootl.  as  "thr-  philo*opher." 
His  weak  health  occasioned  the  rcLixaticui  in  be- 
half of  the  ordinary  routine  of  academic  di^eipline. 
Uo  was  allowed  to  lie  late  in  bed  in  the  morning. 
During  fbeae  morning  vlgfla,  which  were  bbscrved 
through  life,  he  meditated  and  revolved  the  who!- 
scheme  of  Ills  pliilosophy.  Des  Cartes  pro.secuted  tii> 
college  studies  with  diligence  and  ^uccess,  but  became 
dissatisfied  with  their  anppoaed  vanity  and  sop«rficial> 
i^.  His  eomplalnta  en  tbla  aoljeet,  ottered  a  <|nMter 
of  a  century  nfterwartls,  are  a  strangle  anticipation  of 
the  openini;  monologue  of  Goethe's  Faust.  Aft4-r  leav- 
ing La  Fleche  he  went  to  Plaris^  and  plunged  into  dis- 
aipation;  but  from  tUs  oonrae  be  aeon  withdrew  into 
stodleoa  aeelnitoi,  aoBaealing  hhnaelf  ft«ai  his  a^ 
qaaintanccs  for  a  year*  AVhen  discovered  he  n-tir»^i 
to  Holland,  and  took  service  under  prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  1617-19.  Here  he  composeil  his  treati.se  /> 
Mtuica,  and  developed  bia  remarkable  mathemstical 
capacity  and  attdnmenta.  In  11119  he  valunteersd 
under  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  participated  in  tli« 
opening  campaign  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Wai.  UU 
winter  quarters,  1019  20,  wen*  at  Neuburg  on  the  Dan- 
nba^  where  ba  devoted  himself  kg  mflotha  to  aolitaiy 
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ii,jnl determined  the  nide  ontlinaofUs 
leqiMnt  pliiloM>phjr.  Uu  iaolatkm  and  intcoM  eoaoan- 
tntion  of  thongbt  alhctod  his  bnin  so  far  that  h«  fan- 

iie<l  li  i  Ml  self  assured  by  celciitiul  vi.-itutiotiM  of  the  truth 
of  his  philosophic  principles  and  method,  boiue  buiu 
picion  of  the  possibilitj  of  delusion  led  him  to  vow  a 
pilgrimage  to  Loretto  if  bia  speciUations  ahould  prove 
true.  Thia  vow  he  discharged  four  rears  afterwards. 
His  solititudi"  to  uttuin  ini.n-  (  (Ttniii  know  Ipil^^t?  than 
was  acquired  in  the  schools  tempted  him  to  seek,  a  con- 
aaetlon  whfa  tiia  mgnteriooa  aoetai^  of  the  Rosicruclans, 
iriw  were  repated  to  poaaesa  atrange  learning  and  a 
ntraenlous  ac(|uaintance  with  the  aecreta  of  nature, 
lie  finally  ronounce<l  nil  Ixdief  in  IIm  VSlrttBOC  Of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Itosy  Croaa. 

From  the  llavarian  army  h«  passed  into  Iha  Impe- 
rial, and  attended  ita  early  operations  in  Hungary 
a^inst  Bethlem  Gabor ;  but,  after  seeing  his  general, 
Itui  iiuiiy.  hl.iin  btfuro  Neusohl,  he  resigned  a  niilitarj- 
career.  Ue  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  sake  of  study- 
ing nen,  mannen,  and  eoantries.  He  prosecuted 
tiiaa*  researches  by  returning  circuitously  to  Holland 
through  Moravia,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg, 
and  Holstein,  thus  visiting  regions  deemed  wholly  Ixir- 
buooa  in  Weatem  Europe.  His  unsuspected  knowU 
adge  of  tts  Doleh  toague  and  liia  raaolnte  demeancr 
8.i\  r»l  him  from  murder  on  the  voyage  between  Emb- 
di'ii  nnd  the  coasts  of  Fricsland.  Ho  returned  to  the 
Hague  lifter  an  iibaence  of  three  years ;  passed  through 
the  Spaniab  Ketherlanda,  arrived  at  Paria  five  yean 
afkar  iM  bad  daMvtad  U,  and  nadbad  hb  flidMr%  boose 
at  Rennea,  Id  BxUtaoj,  in  March,  1623.  He  thence 
proceeded  to  Pol  ton  to  take  possession  of  hi»  Hh.iro  of 
his  nuitlii'r's  estiite,  designing  to  sell  it  and  purchase 
"  some  place  of  quick  revenue."  We  are  here  remind- 
ed of  th««ll«ee«rting|iirq)eela«fBMOii.  HefldMin 
bis  plans  at  this  time,  returned  to  RcntM'.*,  l-eoanie  ojv 
pressed  with  the  want  of  occupation  in  bi.s  futherV 
house,  and  reappeared  in  Paris,  where  he  was  «u«f»oct- 
ed  to  be  •  Soaioucian  emiiaHy.  He  waa  still  haraaa- 
ed  by  naoeitafaities  ead  Indedsioa  in  fcgard  le  tiie 
choice  of  a  vocation.  Findint:  his  studies  intermptc<l 
in  the  capital  of  France,  he  viuitod  Kenncs  and  Poitou 
•gain,  and  sold  the  greater  {wrt  of  his  inheritance. 

Kow  ooauDeaoed  a  second  series  of  Joum«>vs.  He 
went  iint  to  Swltteriand,  Cbeiiee  to  ^  TalMliie  and 
the  Tyrol,  and  them  e  to  Venice,  He  now  made  his 
pilgrimage  to  I.urt  tto,  «li.  nce  it  may  be  inferred  that 
be  was  hy  this  tinn'  ^.iti'-lii  d  of  the  truth  and  solidity 
at  bia  phUoaophlcal  tenets.  He  was  in  Bomo  during 
the  jQbOee  of  Urban  VIII  (1634).  He  viaited  TUa- 
ence  on  his  homewnrd  route. 

He  returned  to  Paris  hy  way  of  Florence,  Turin,  and 
Lyons,  and  resided  for  more  than  three  years  in  the 
French  metropolis,  engaged  in  proaecattng  tiia  naearcb- 
•s  and  meditations,  in  polishing  letiaaa  aad  mlirofi, 
and  in  dctermiiiinp  ni:itlicmntir;illy  and  exporimental- 
ly  tiie  lii^st  form  of  curvature  to  be  given  to  them. 
Hia  conclusions  on  this  point  vsre  afterwards  embod- 
ied in  bia  J)kftriet,  He  agda.witbdraw  from  nearly 
all  bis  aeqnabitances,  bat  Us  letreat  was  betrayed  by 
the  InAaeietion  of  a  servant.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  secure  the  desired  seclusion  in  Paris,  he  sought  a 
retreat  in  Holland  in  1639.  He  now  resolved  to  de- 
rota  himself  entiralj  to  a  apecalatiTe  hit.  Tbia  was 
the  end  of  ftva  yearn  ef  mlUluy  aervlee,  of  dgbt  years 

of  travel,  and  of  fifteen  ^Mas  of  hi  sit  ition.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  lesson  of  hls  own  cx]K'rienco  which  is  en- 
forced in  his  Ethici  in  the  earnest  censure  of  all  Irres- 
olntion.  The  iodocision  wiiicb  is  tbos  forcibly  con- 
demned was  eharaeterbtic  of  Des  Gartaa,  and  may 

liavi'  lii-i-ii  iincun.'^-iou.vly  connected  wfth  tiM  adoption 
of  duuht  as  the  basis  of  hijt  Method. 

He  was  not  stationary  in  any  sin^e  abode ;  but  his 
boOM,  if  iMMne  be  bad  aqywbiia^  waa  In  the  northern 
pan  of  the  oMntiy,  at  the  femoto  towa  «f  Egmont. 
He  used  araiy  artifice  to  conceal  bis  retreat.  He 

II.— B  B  B 


oommnnlcated  his  hiding-plaoe  to  none  of  Us  ecuntiy- 

men  except  hia  Franciscan  fHend  Mersenne,  through 
whom  he  conducted  nearly  all  his  corrp«|M»ndence  with 
ihr  li':irni'<l  world.  In  Ki:;!  h,-  visited  Knglimd  on  the 
invitation  of  Charles  I ;  in  16M  he  went  to  Denmarlu 
Spain,  Fiovtngai,  Rnsala,  and  Tnrfcey  were  the  only 
European  states  not  reached  in  his  wandcrinirs.  He 
thrice  viiited  France  after  his  Dutch  settlement— in 
lG-l-1,  ir.  17,  am!  ltil>*.  Oii  one  of  these  occasions  he 
wafi  tempted  to  Puns  by  the  promise  of  an  honorable 
provision  from  the  crown,  but  be  fband  that  be  bad 
been  drawn  from  bis  retreat  solely  to  gnrtiiy  the  CBli* 
osity  of  sight^oers  and  courtiers. 

De»  Cartes  a-«crihes  the  determination  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  iiis  philosophy  to  his  twenty-tbiid 
year,  and  to  his  winter-quarters  on  the  Damibt.  Wa 
mathematical  discoveries  wera  still  earlier.  In  1688, 
after  three  years  of  elaboration,  he  had  prepared  a 
sk(  i»-h  of  bis  views  of  the  conftitution  of  the  universe, 
but  the  condemnation  of  Galileo  cauaed  him  to  with- 
hold It  Ikon  the  press.  At  length,  In  1887,  being  then 

forty -one  years  of  age,  he  yicld»"d  to  the  solicitntiona 
of  his  friciidf,  and  proniulpated  the  general  principles 
of  his  reform  in  the  celcl>rated  Ducoun  de  la  Mithode, 

to  which  were  appended  tliree  other  treatises  on  Jtfis- 
toors,  CeosMtry,  wd  Diofiriet, 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Method  and  accom- 
panying etaays,  the  Phi/otophicai  MeJiuitions  were 
prepared  for  the  press.  De»  Cartes  sent  them  to  his 
friend  Mersenne  in  Paria  with  the  request  that  tbey 
ahoidd  be  eubniitted  to  die  moot  aeato  and  learned  of 
his  acquaintances  for  the  benefit  of  their  supjjestions  ' 
and  ol*ervations.  Searching  criticisms  were  in  conse- 
quence received  from  Caterus,  Hobbes,  Amauld,  Gas- 
sendi,  Bourdin,  &  J.,  and  others.  To  these  oljectitma 
repliee  by  tteraadmr  were  appended,  aad  the  whole 
were  published  together  at  Paris  in  IG-H,  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
p.irii>,  in  (<rdcr  to  jilaco  hia  doaMMi  widar  the  pratee> 
tion  of  the  Church. 

Dee  Oaftea  eoeftfamcd  flie  eaperttton  of  bis  philoeo* 
phy  by  publishing  in  Latin  in  1644  his  Prinrijmi  Phi- 
lotophia;.  This  work  contains  the  elaborate  and  sys- 
tematic deduction  of  his  whole  scheme  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  material  universe.  Itoommenoeaaa  ebaiae> 
teristieally  as  the  Nowtm  Oryamm  at  Baeon,  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  his  ti]'i  i  ulntion,  that  "once 
in  life  we  should  endeavor  to  doubt  of  all  thing's."  It 
arrives  at  length  at  the  declaration  that  "  none  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature  have  been  omitted  fai  tiie  treat> 
be,  bat  Oat  nodiing  Is  to  be  tncladed  in  natnnl  lAe- 
nomcna  except  whnt  i-"  detected  by  sense."  The  la»t 
sentence  of  these  rrim  iiileM  is  equally  clinnictcri'.tic 
of  the  philosopher        tlie  philosophy.     "Mindful  of 

I  my  weakneesea,  I  affirm  nothing ;  bat  I  submit  ail 
these  drfngs  flrrt  to  tiie  aatiiority  of  the  CathoHe 
Church,  next  to  the  judgment  of  the  prudent ;  and  I 

'  desire  nothing  to  lie  believed  by  any  one  widt  h  is  not 

j  approved  by  manifest  and  irrefragable  rciisons*."  The 
work  b  praeeded  by  a  complete  aad  methodical  index, 

I  stating  the  snbolaaoe  of  each  section,  and  thus  aflbrd- 
inf;  a  rlenr  and  cuncifie  nimiiian-  of  it*  mntrnf!'.  The 

j  whole  of  Carteaianism  is  thus  compressed  into  one  pic- 
ture and  into  a  Ibw  pages. 

During  bb  long  teoldence  In  Holland,  the  tranquil, 
lity  of  Dee  Oaites  wns  dbtnrbed  by  controrerries  dtn 
to  the  imprudence  of  his  mlniirers.  His  annoynnrog 
and  Iwaard.H  incrcatK-d  with  the  lapse  of  time.  lUe  in- 
itial doubt  seemed  to  sanction  scepticism  and  to  en- 
conngi  infidelity.  Hb  rbwa  of  matter  aad  mind 
appeared  to  one  party  to  fkTDr  traaaubetaatiatlon ;  to 
another,  to  load  to  fatalism.  His  explanation  of  the 
connecti<m  of  body  and  spirit  apparently  reduced  all 
material  action  to  BMre  mechanism,  or  to  direct  divine 
action.  Henee  arose  tiie  tmealent  attacks  of  YoStf 
oae  of  the  meet  promlaeat  Datah  tteologians,  and  M0> 
loroftiieUalvenityefUtraclit.  DeaCWteoatlsagth 
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broke  bis  custoniaiy  aneoos,  aad  addMMd  •  kag  nd 
Mrimonioai  reply  to  Vott. 
TImm  dlaMwrioni,  lo  peeidlarij  irrilaliaK 

ing  to  a  cautious  and  timid  nature  like  Dm  Cartesi's, 
inclined  him  tu  cast  about  for  a  mor«  tr&uquil  retreat 
than  tbat  wbkb  be  had  to  long  cberished.  He  accord- 
ingly coniented,  after  moch  haaitntipii,  to  re- 
ceive a  shelter  fVom  queen  Chrietiiia  of  Sweden,  who 
had  l>cen  delighted  with  his  treatise  on  the  ras-imiri, 
originally  compoeed  for  the  princesa  palatine  Lli^aUith. 
A  Swediah  oditoal,  wUh  a  nyal  veeeel,  waa  eent  to  con- 
vey Dp«  Cartes  to  Sto<-kholm,  where  he  waa  welcomed 
with  honor  and  favor.  Th«  queen  waa  charmed  with 
bia  conversation  and  sought  bU  advice,  which  he  gave 
with  modeiQr  and  pnidaaoe.  She  availed  herself  aye- 
tematieally  of  Ui  imlraelSons,  employing  tho  early 
hiiuf*  for  this  purpose,  to  avoid  interference  with  other 
studies,  with  state  affairs,  and  tlx;  royal  pleaanra's. 
Des  Cartea  waa  required  to  forego  his  life-long  habits, 
and  to  attend  ber  majes^  regularly  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  cold  mornings  of  a  Swedish  wtnter.  ThiH  ^n^at 
change,  and  the  severity  of  tlie  clinmte,  proved  fat.il 
to  him.  Ue  waa  attacked  with  fever  on  Feb.  2, 1650, 
•ad^ad  OB  the  lllh  oftka  montii.  Tho  queen  was 
deoply  affected  hy  the  announcement  of  his  death. 
She  desired  to  place  hi*  body  amonn  the  rovul  Mspul- 
cbres,  and  to  honor  it  with  a  !«plendid  tomb ;  Init  ati  he 
died  in  tho  boaoni  of  tho  Boman  Catholic  Chorch,  hia 
remains  were  doporitod  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cem». 
terj*.  Sixteen  years  after  his  death  his  remains  wi  re 
removed  to  France,  and  placed  with  imposing  cercmo- 
nieaintbe  churehof  8le.GoBovloro.  The  funeral  ora- 
tion designed  for  tho  oceaabn  was  prohibited  by  order 
of  the  court ;  but  the  like  honor  was  rendered  a  centu- 
ry liittT,  17G5,  by  the  culojry  of  M.  T 


i»tot1e  than  by  Des  Cartes  as  an  evidence  of  p  irticular 
existenoea,  not  of  e«iatenco  in  goncial.    It  iias  often 


crowned  by  the  French  Academy, 

opby  is  to  l>e  nscertained  from  the  Method,  the  Medi- 
tations, and  tho  Principiu.  The  remaining  works  arc 
either  subsidiary'  or  accessory;  either  developmenta 
•Dd  oxpooitiooa  wUcb  oonfttao  lathor  thaa  olooidate, 
or  apodal  traattiaa  on  porttenlar  branchea  of  science, 
stich  as  fjenmetrv-,  dioptrics,  meteo^olo^:y,  anatomy, 
pbysiolo)^y,  lu^ic,  etc.  To  one  solicitous  of  apprecia- 
ting the  wholu  intellectual  habit  of  the  philosopher, 
the  large  collection  of  bis  letters  is  as  indispensable  as 
the  letters  themselves  are  often  charming.  To  one 
de»irou8  of  obtaining  a  minute  acquaintance  Avitb  nil 
the  perplezitiea,  ambiguitiea,  and  vacillations  of  the 
Carteakn  ayttem,  theae  lettora,  together  wMi  the  ob- 
jections and  replies  appended  to  his  Meditations,  are 
invaluable.  All  the  smaller  works  should,  of  course, 
be  studied  by  those  who  would  determine  the  exact 
poaicioa  of  Dea  Gattoo  In  the  hiatoiy  of  peculation, 
■■d  tho  piogIm  isfTlooi  loiidotod  by  hinlii  tho  promo- 
tion of  Si  innt'i". 

The  lirst  principle  of  Cartesbnism  is  to  make  the 
■rind  ft  perfect  blank,  a  tabuia  rasa,  and  then  to  re- 
OOnstrnct  the  whole  fabric  of  conviction  and  opinion. 
The  aame  recommendation  is  given,  in  a  different  spir- 
it, by  Bacon  in  the  preface  to  the  Aorum  Oryamm, 
As  Dea  Cartea  reoogniaod  tho  onoortainQr  and  incoho- 
foneo  of  oontamponij  ■pocnlatioB,  bo  propoaed  to 
commence  tho  mMcHrtlf  oCkaowMgo  ty  donhtiag 

all  tilings. 

Having  rendered  his  mind  a  blank  by  universal 
doubt,  ho  naxt  aoofAit  n  fimndation  for  an  indubitable 
hoij  of  doelrino.  Thla  ho  dectscted  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  tlioii^ht,  including  sensation,  perception,  re- 
flection,  and  emotion  under  this  term.  Hcnoo  pro- 
ceeds the  oelcbratod  faiangnratioa  oThta  whdo  pUlso* 
ophy  with  the  maxim  Cogito,  ergo  mm  —  1  think, 
therefore  I  am.  T))t.«  is  probably  an  original  position 
with  Des  Carte  :  hut  thought  is,  nevertbeloM,  OK- 
plidtly  alleged  by  Aristotle  aa  an  ovidenoo  of  aadaU 
om  (Oft.  JWrmkmI.  IX,  ix,  I  7,  »,  od.  Dldat).  Tin 
;  ja  ntoA  uMm  lagitlBMlol^  onploTod  hgr  Ar* 


from  tlie  tacit  !is«nTii[ttion  of  the  major  premise.    Tbe  ' 
reasoning  really  proceeds  in  a  circle.    The  acceptance 
of  tlie  dogma  assured  liim  of  his  own  existence,  bat 
fomiahod  no  ovidoooo  of  tho  erisfcence  of  anythtng 
else,  nor  M  ft  oxplaiB  tho  orlgta  or  tiia  pniaiir>aliuB 

of  his  own  existence.  The  finite  cxi.st»  n<  e  ret  o^nls^d 
must  repose  upon  something  more  stable  and  immota- 
Uo  thaa  tite  fleeting,  fitful  life  of  which  his  conadoo^ 
ness  aaMDOd  him.  He  concludes,  therefbro,  tliat  bis 
own  and  all  other  existence  must  depend  for  ita  begin- 
ning and  maintenance  upon  a  more  perfect,  alieolnte, 
and  inimitable  Jteiog— «pon  some  great  I  am."  Uo 
diaooven  In  hli  own  mind  the  notfoii  of  radi  a  Bein|f 
— of  God.  It  could  not  linve  been  invented  by  him- 
self^ for  it  transcends  hii»  tinite  capacities.  It  must 
have  been  intplanted  by  God  himself;  and  thus  the 
presence  Of  the  notion  attests  the  existence  whidi  it 
reprcsenta.  This  la  a  eondse  statement  of  the  Carte- 
i^ian  argument  (t  prion  for  the  Hdn^  of  <  I'ul.  l.ik''  its 
predecessor,  it  is  not  original.  It  is  found  fully  de- 
veloped in  tlio  J*iwill>jinBi  of  St.  Anselm.  It  was  a». 
sailed  by  Gaunllo,  a  conti>mporan>',  in  the  Liber  de  /i*. 
itipinHf  ,  and  refuted  a  century'  and  a  half  later  by  St. 
Thomas  Aqoisaa  in  his  Summa  Theotogia.  This  argu- 
ment prowoda  npoQ  tho  aetoal  or  virtnal  admisakm  of 
InnaCa  ideas,  and  b  aoeompanied  fay  fbm  loeeptiiai  of 

nnother  po>itiil;itf-.  th.it  innate  ideas  are  necessarily' true, 
because,  as  tbiy  are  iinidunted  l>y  (jtwl.  they  partake 
of  the  divine  veracity,  and  (Jod  can  neitiitT  deceive 
nor  be  deceived.  Both  innate  ideas  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  divine  deception  have  1>een  denied.  Innate 
ideas,  in  tlieir  Cartesian  form,  were  exi>!iH!.  i  by 
Lodto;  and  the  iropoeaibili^  of  divine  misguidanioe 
had  bean  qoaalloBod  three  caotariaa  ooiUerty  Qnfoiy 

Arniinion-is,  ^;eneral  of  the  Aujrustinians,  and  wa*  ac- 
knowledged by  Dea  Cartes  to  be  liable  to  many  ex- 
oepUons.  But,  as  Bayle  remarlca,  a  universal  maxim 
obnosiooa  to  oaoontioiia  ftmiabaa  do 
oertainty,  aad  omfliuia  mtbor  than 
dm. 

AnoAer  argument  for  the  being  of  God  is  used  at 
times  by  Des  Cartas,  and  appears  mncb  more  cogent 
and  tenable.  It  proceeds  from  the  admission  of  a  fint 
C-ause  (Des  Cartes  rejects  final  canaes'),  uaing,  however, 
the  corrections  and  modifications  of  St. Thomas  .\qui- 
nas,  who  dedooaa  the  argument,  not  from  pnmocdisl 


The  A^^;ument  from  a  First  Cause  simply  is  consistent 
with  either  Stoic  Fatalism  or  Epicurean  Chance.  The 
argument  from  perpetual  preservatioa  aaavta  an  abid- 
ing Providence  and  a  suatatninc  OMlar.  Tho  one 
leada  easily  to  Pantheiam,  tho  odier  t»  tke-aeeepCaaet 
of  Revelation. 

Having  established  hia  own  existence,  the  existence 
of  Ood,  aad  Hw  ^wltjr  oflmiate  idoaa,  how  WON  OMih 
ideaatobe  reco^iscd  and  distincruished?  Here  comes 
in  tho  Cartesian  criterion  of  truth,  which  extends  much 
fbrther  than  simply  to  the  detonrfaation  of  innate 
idoaa.  Ideas  (the  term  ia  as  auMh  iiiha|i|>liad  \fj  Dea 
Cartaa  aaby  Locke)  whIA  an  dear  and  dateet  mvy 
be  received  aa  ip^^  facto  true ;  and  if  they  are  also  sim- 
ple, they  may  be  regarded  as  innate.  The  criterion  ia 
evidently  arbitrary  antf  ddnsive.  What  seems  dear, 
distinct,  and  simple  to  one  mind,  may  be  obscure,  in- 
tricate, and  complex  to  another.  Umler  this  criterion, 
any  strong  conviction,  any  engrossing  liallnriu.ition, 
may  present  tite  credentinla  of  truth.  It  is,  tiuvefbre, 
not  surprising  that  eo  many  vagaffea  ahooM  be  em- 
bodied  in  the  dogmatic  exposition  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy.  But  the  acceptance  of  this  principle  <^ 
clearness,  distinetneaa,  and  simplicity  ha<l  a  potent  and 
falidtoaa  JaflMnea  apoa  the  literature  of  f^ce.  Dea 
Mnadf  a  BMdal  of  grace  aad  laddi^  of 
aodUa  flrilwioaof  I 
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tTie  dawn  of  the  nffc  of  Louis  XIV,  and  illastrated  in 
compofiition  by  liiuiaelf  and  by  Pascal,  contributed 
largely  to  prodaoe  tha  cbancteiirtk  txcdlancM  of  the 
IVnich  clainic  style. 

Such  as  they  are,  these  are  the  constituent  princi- 
ples  of  the  pbiloeophy  of  Des  Cartes.  They  are  oei- 
iber  vdid  war  origfaial.  Both  Bayle  and  Ldbnlti 
sanction  the  enrolment  of  this  philosopher  among  the 
namber  of  those  ^  ho  pretend  to  invent  what  they  bor- 
lOW— "gloriamque  adoptos,  tamqaam  reperej-int  qun 
acGspenmt."  It  is  ini()os.«ihle  to  proceed  far  in  eitlier 
the  nwtaf^yilca  or  the  phy^ica  of  Dm  Cartw  wittoot 
meeting  the  dreams  of  I^ucippus,  Democritus,  Epicti- 
rua,  and  other  philosophers  of  Greece,  and  being  con- 
tfatuU^TCOiladedirfthe  aoBonafTnM  aadliuniaoai 
expoeHiona  of  Laerediis. 

A  definition  of  exudenoe*  was  toggeated  to  Des  Car- 
tes bv  his  demonstmtion  of  cvistcnce.    Mind,  or  spir- 


is  the  union  of  the  intellectual  and  material  unirer»e — 
the  point  when  both  meel^-tha  qmtibeeia  of  oppoattw 
— the  microooem — the  complex  organism,  whose 
planation  demands  the  theory  of  mind  and  of  matter 
alike.  He  thus  fumi!>hes  a  passage  fhmmaliplqrricil 
to  physical  inquiries,  and  vice  9ena. 

If  the  Bflteiihyriea  of  Das  Cartel  be  Ibnnded  upon 
the  observation  of  the  ■'iipposcd  f  icts  of  rfin'i  ion>ncxs, 
his  physical  theory  of  the  universe  is  purely  fanciful — 
a  romance,  as  it  was  designated  by  liimself.  In  de- 
veloping the  gnuod  oonceptioa  of  m  complete  expo^ 
thm  of  tibe  order  of  ercatloD,  fliriwhlcli  doe  credit  shonM 

l>e  given  to  Des  ('art(  it  was  necej^.sary  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  cuntinual  movement  on  principles 
exetoilTely  mnlatld,  without  admitting  distinct  space, 

or  permitting  any  nnoccnpied  interstices  between  the 

constituent  particles  of  the  mighty  whole.    In  order 

fh.it  there  mi^'ht  be  an  unlitniti  il  tenuity  of  matter,  to 


itoal  existence,  is  tbiolung  substance ;  body,  or  mate-  allow  the  fkee  circulation  of  bodies  of  diverse  densiQr, 
ffal  exiafeenee,  la  rabataaee  withoat  fhonght   Bntas  tiieationsorthelonleaehoolmastber^eetadfandfhe 


some  positive  rhararteristlc  is  require<l  for  the  discrim- 
ination of  matter,  extension,  which  is  iU  most  familiar 
property,  was  assumed  as  its  specific  difference,  and 
^  natter  wis  defined  to  be  extended  aahetanoe.  Thto 
neeessllated  fha  identillealloa  of  aimee  and  matter,  or 
the  negation  of  space  as  a  separate  entity.  Henrc 
arose  the  doctrine  of  the  plenum^  and  the  maxim  that 
Nature  abhont  a  void.    The  fhatia  «f  Lncretins,  "  est 

in  rebus  inane,"  and  hia  aigomentation  on  the  thesis,  leal  objections  were  anticipated  by  obecvring  the  dis- 


infinitc  divisibility  of  matter  maintained.  These  pre- 
renuisitcs  were  secured  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  end- 
less circulatory  volubility  of  matter,  which  might  ex* 
plain  at  the  aama  time  the  motions  of  the  planeteiy 
bodle*.   An«0wr  advantage  -was  attained  by^  ^ts  fh»> 

cv.  Tlie  r(i|)oriiii  an  i-ystem,  wliicli  lia'l  been  apjiar- 
cntly  repudiated  by  the  papacy  in  the  recent  cuiulem- 
nation  <MrOalilao,ifa8  not  as«erted,  and  other  thcolog- 


evinco  that  there  was  no  real  novelty  in  these  doc- 
trines. But  in  Des  Cartes  thi-  two  form-*  of  i^xistence 
axe  presented  as  opposite,  irreconcilable,  and  reeipro- 
eally  tnemnmanleaMa.  In  eonseqneswe,  lieaata  can 
j^j-jf'ts  no  capacity  of  reason.  They  are  purely  mi- 
i  liauit  al — mere  machines.  This  is  one  of  the  lM>Idcst, 
nio'^t  piirailoxical,  and  most  dangerous  of  the  Cartesian 
tenets ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  neoessi^  of  his  philoso- 
phy, though  lie  Is  acensed  of  having  tahen  It— «  worth- 
leas  ap[irf)pri;ition— from  the  Antoniana  Mariraritii  of 
Gomez  I'ercira,  15"»4.  Certain  it  is  that  the  accept- 
■nea  of  the  Cirtesian  defmitions  of  mind  and  matter 
must  result  in  the  declaration  that  beasts  are  mere 
mucliines.  But,  if  they  arc  such,  how  are  they  set  in 
motion,  and  how  <lo  they  perform  actions  apparently 
voluntary  and  deliberate?  Moreover,  if  beasts  are 
machhes,  nan  nraal  also  he  a  maehliM,  so  flv  aa  Us 
boil\-  is  rfiiK  ornod,  for  mind  and  matter  cJinnot  operate 
upon  one  another.  An  attempt  wax  m.uUi  to  solve 
these  enigmas  by  the  peculiar  Cartesian  doctrine  of 
Assistancy,  or  cf  divine  ooKMantion  in  datermining 
an  the  material  aetlans  of  aimnafee  bodioB.  In  V a1#- 
braru-he  this  il<iLtrine  unfolded  itself  into  the  >;c1ieme 
of  Occasional  Causes;  in  Leibnitz,  into  the  splendid 
Ihntasy  of  the  Pre-established  Harmonj;  In  Spinoza, 
int'i  the  most  abaliacl,  wnptote,  and  qratenatio  Am* 
thoism. 

Thi«  theory  in  regard  to  the  mechanical  complexion 
of  vital  movements  adbcted  tlie  ethics  of  Des  Cartes. 
The  chief  details  of  hb  treatlBe  on  the  PlMrioas  were 
derived  from  Aristotle,  but  his  own  views  of  mind  and 
matter,  and  hia  own  studies  and  experiment!*  in  anat- 
onjand  kindred  sciences,  modified  his  explanation  of 
the  peripatetic  doctrines.  He  made  his  Moral  Philos- 
ophy in  great  measure  an  exposition  of  the  physical 
phciiomnia  which  accompany  emotion;  ho  em[iloyrd 
largely  the  device  of  vital  spirits,  which  reappear  so 
haMtnally  la  Lodn;  ha  vagarda  Amb  yvry  nndi  aa 
if  they  were  fluids  In  a  hydraulic  engine ;  and  thus 
be  becomes  the  legitimate  pn-nirsor  ofCondillac  and 
Gabanb,  of  Bain,  Molef<  bott,  and  IIerl>ert  SjKncer. 
Thapoattloiia  of  Des  Cartes,  whether  they  be  soberer 
flmtostkal,  ftamish  suggestion  or  atfanolatkm,  and  of- 
ten direction,  to  the  most  variooB  branches  and  ^rpas 
of  subsequent  speculation. 

Des  Cartes  has  left  behind  him  a  treatise  on  Man. 
to  which  a  singular  contrast  is  offered  by  the  nearly 
contemporaneous  essay  <^  Uobbes,  £>e  Homme.  Man 


tinction  between  absolute  and  relative  motion.  The 
very  statement  of  his  system  of  tln'  nuiverye  as  an  hy- 
potbeeis  was  a  concession  made  by  the  timidity  of  Des 
Cartes  to  the  pretensions  of  eederiastieal  dogmatisn; 

and  it  was  In  response  to  thi"  nitd  s(ilK)r'linate  Carte- 
sian hvjiotheses  that  Newton  uttered  his  celebrated 
maxim,  "hypothescj*  mm  lingo." 

The  Cattesian  theory  of  tlM  world  turns  on  the  cel- 
ebrated doetrine  of  the  Tortfees.  Matter  originally 

exists,  if  snrh  bo  the  will  of  (!od,  in  a  state  of  incal- 
culable divisibility  and  of  unimaginable  attenuation. 
In  this  condition  of  Instability  motion  oonimenccs,  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  equilibrium  between  dissimilar 
and  disconnected  particles.  This  motion  becomes  cir- 
ciilar,  or  irregularly  spiral,  from  the  greater  or  less 
violent  tendency  of  the  particles  pressing  against  each 
othw  towards  ne  Hna  of  aa  nadetemlned  axis.  Aa 

the  process  advances  the  revolution  becomes  more  da* 
cidcd,  the  axis  of  revolution  more  defmite,  and  a  da« 
terminate  vortex  is  estabUahad.  By  Hbn  oontinnanoa 
of  these  gyrations,  tin  BMM  aoaipaet  parUelBa  of  mat* 
ter  are  ftirced  inwards,  and  are  ftirther  MBdenaad, 

while  the  more  rarefied  are  thrown  off  towards  the  eX> 
tremities  of  the  ring.  But  the  more  solid  portions  are 
still  interpenetrated  by  tin  thinner  and  more  fluid,  and 
the  whole  vertiginous  movement  endures,  and  carries 
along  both  the  sensible  and  impalpable  materials  of 
the  universe.  Different  centres  and  different  axe*  of 
revolution  constitute  themselvesi  and  thus  multitudi- 
nons  systems  of  planelaiy  liodlea,  each  In  fta  own  ton 
fi'x,  spring  into  existence.  New  vortices  may  orig- 
inate in  the  l)<>som  of  larger  vortices,  or  vortices  may 
come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  coalesce  in  a 
joint  action,  in  which  aona  lose  their  primitive  move- 
ment ;  or  larger  Tortieea  may  seize,  encompass,  and 
hurry  along  with  them  the  wealter  spirals  which  they 
enclose.  All  the  heavenly  movements  are  provided 
fbr  hjr  flria  eomplez  sclienie,  bat,  thoogh  simple  la 
principle  and  consistent  in  development.  It  is  more 
complicated  in  action  and  in  exposition  than  the  "cy- 
cles on  epicycles  rolled"  of  the  Ptolemaic  mechanism 
of  the  heavens.  Theae  are  the  Cartesbn  Physics  which 
were  exploded  by  Sir  Teaae  Newton,  and  which  haTO 
lain  so  dead  and  dormant  since  the  Newtonian  Prin- 
<'i])ia  that  they  are  scarcely  mentioned  except  as  the 
oi  ijects  of  seleatHIo  aeom. 

But  some  apotof^  may  be  made  for  this  splendid 
hallucinatioa.   It  is  not  for  the  present  generation  of 
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men  of  sdenea  to  MMW  at  th*  Gartenian  Tortices. 
Founded  as  they  wer«  upon  the  magnietkal  researches 
of  Gilbert,  they  furnish  a  prehide  for  the  cosniical  mag- 
netiiim  of  the  pri'scnt  d.iy,  for  thr  wliulc  nclmlur  hy- 
potbesiA,  for  the  system  of  evolution  of  Spencer.  As 
•  part  of  hb  •spontloB,  Dm  Outes  aaicTtB  the  comlik 
tion  .ind  con^ervntion  of  fort-cs,  anil  the  iiidt  sitrticti- 
bility  uf  tiiutUT,  which  have  m  startling  uiid  iu<xiem 
an  air  in  the  speculations  of  Mayer,  Helmboltz,  Grove, 
Fofaday,  etc  If  tbo  theoiy  of  Des  Cartes  is  intrln- 
rfaillv  sb6itrd,U*  •btoidity  b  ttrangely  analogous  to 

the  nio«t  rccont  jplHtlTlHyitilTllt  A**  sricnrc. 

Like  tlie  Tcft  of  hit  doglOMi  the  dreum  of  tiie  vorti- 
ces was  not  original  wKh  Dw  OMTtiMi  Leibnitz  speaks 
of  them  as  "  vorticum  a  veteribus  coeptomm."  Speis- 
sius  charged  Den  Cartes  with  having  borrowed  them 
from  Gionlano  Bruno  and  Kejiler;  and  even  his  own 
enthusiastic  biographer,  BaiUetf  ascribes  to  Kepler 
three  of  the  principal  Cartoataa  speenlatlona:  LVorti* 
cp<*  :  2.  Grivitation ;  8.  Optics.  Hp  was  largely  in- 
debted to  liacon,  Gasscndi,  Fcmiat,  Gilbert,  among  his 
eODlamporarics,  and  to  mtiltituiles  of  near  and  distant 
pradacaaaoia.  But  he  was  too  greedy  of  pro  aaninenrw 
to  acknowledge  hla  obligations. 

Th<!  Vortices  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  tlin 
Physical  Philosophy  of  Des  Cartes,  but  they  are  the 
most  cliaraetaristic  portion,  and  aflhct  nearly  all  Hs 
developments.  He  has  presented  reflections,  observa- 
tions, and  experiments  in  regard  to  most  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal phenomena  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
material  and  immaterial.  He  lias  studied  tlie  wind, 
the  rain,  and  die  hail,  the  play  of  light  and  of  eolon, 
the  fonn.ition  of  minerals,  the  growth  of  plants,  com- 
ets and  earthquakes,  the  motions  of  tlie  planets,  the 
injitories  of  the  stars,  the  anatomy  and  the  physiology 
of  man,  as  well  aa  tlio  oonatittttion  of  the  mind  and 
tin  metaphysics  of  ersation.  It  iraa  a  magnificent 
and  alUcinbriiring  surv  ey  which  he  undertook,  and  of 
which  he  left  only  a  sitetch,  cateftiily  elaborate^l  in 
some  parte  and  bnely  iadieeted  in  otibers.  Bis  phi- 
losophy, as  s  system,  never  posse>(<ted  much  intrinsic 
value,  though  its  vastness  of  corReption  and  audacity 
of  execution  excitefl  lively  and  lusting  enthusiasm. 
The  influence  exerted  by  it  can  scarcely  be  overrated, 
and  ahonld  not  bo  nndenralned.  .It  pvovokad  InTeati* 
gation  in  all  departments  of  knowled;;e ;  it  directed 
inquiry  to  the  most  promising  ticlds  of  xtudy ;  it  com- 
manded, by  an  illustikma  OSampte,  diligence  in  obser- 
vation and  patient  aeonracy  of  experiment;  while  the 
author  presented  In  his  own  person  an  admirairfe  Qrpe 
i  f  ati  eumest,  exdnafora^  aim^  and  darotad  philo- 
sopliic  career. 

The  Cartesbw  Phlkoophy  haa  paasod  awny  after  a 
brief  and  splendid,  but  not  uncloudefl  reign  ;  but  to  Des 
Cartes  will  be  due  the  homage  of  all  ages  for  the  stim- 
ulation to  more  nccurato  research  which  he  supplied. 
He  has  also  a  more  special  title  to  lamo  on  the  acore 
of  Us  mathematical  dlaroTeries  lib  Infontlon  of  Co- 
ordinate Geometry-  and  Indetenninate  Co-cfHcients. 
These  can  be  only  mentioned  in  passing,  as  they  af- 
fected noMMr  religious  opinion  nor  the  developments 
of  theology;  and  in  this  worli  the  diverse  forms  of  sec- 
ular speenlatlon  moat  be  regarded  mainly  in  the  light 
of  their  action  H()Ou  f'liri.-tian  thouu'lit.  The  names 
of  Malebrancbe,  Spinoza,  liayle,  and  Leibniti  famish 
■npla  ovidenea  of  the  powerAil  bnl  (Hmae  tttmula- 
tion  communicated  to  thonloiripnl  invo-^tlfriitions  bv  tlie 
writings  of  Des  Cartea,  and  dctnon.-tratc  the  justice  of 
that  Htill  prevailing  feeling  which  recognises  in  him 
one  of  the  fathers  of  modern  philosophy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rejection  of  nearly  all  his  dtaefnctive  opinions. 

TA'rrature. — Des  Cartes  and  liis  philo:*ophy  occupy 
so  l.ir^^'e  a  sjuici'  in  the  recordn  of  modern  philosophy 
that  it  woul  i  \»:  i  <nially  Impracticable  and  BOgatory 
to  attempt  a  fall  enamention  of  the  sources  of  infor- 
natlon.  AU  tiwtaiiloriana  of  philosophy,  from  Bruck- 
«r  downwaida,  devote  aaadaqaate  ahare  efatientloa 


to  Des  Cartes.  Bmeker't  aeeonnt  of  Carteaiaidai  la 
one  of  the  most  satisfiictofy  parts  of  his  laboriooa  weik, 

though  it  is  by  no  means  partial  to  Des  Cartes.  The 
scattereil  observations  of  Bayle  an  I  I..  i!>nit/  sbnuld 
never  be  overlooked,  nor  should  the  favorable  criti- 
dama  of  victor  Guuain  bo  divagaidad.   The  life  ef 

Des  Cartes  must  still  l)e  sought  in  the  volumes  of  his 
early  biogniphi-r,  UaiUet,  though  much  interesting  mat- 
ter may  be  derived  from  the  Hoget  of  Tbomsa  and 

ical  n^ees  ar/^rad  taTti^  INseoart^fe'fa'j^M^ 

and  in  thf»  letters  of  Des  Carter.  Other  materials  in- 
viting ctmsultation  for  a  due  estimate  of  hi:*  philoso- 
phy, and  of  its  relations  to  previous  and  sulweqnent 
speculation,  are  Cousin,  Conn  de  Piilotopkie,  and  Prap' 
metu  de  Phihiopkie  Cartftientu  (Paris,  1845) ;  MhntnrtM 
tur  la  Perttcutwn  du  Cart^fianitmr  (18SW);  Gniver, 
E$tau  Pkih$apkigme$  (Paris,  1882);  BooiUet, //iW.  ef 
(>di^ed^faJMwJMgi»C!cviiM(n^  Do. 

tnoulin,  f.e  Cnriritirmlsmf  (Paris,  1^4/!);  and  Damimn, 
Hul.Philo*oph>4-  du  XVIW  Sucle  (Par.lH4fi);  also  his 
Ett-'ti  tur  la  PWosojihic  m  France  au  XVII*  Su<h,  t 
vols.  8vo  (Paiia,  1857>  There  la  an  admirable  aiticto  ^ 
on  the  genins  and  writings  of  Dee  Cartes  in  the  Bikt-  ^ 
burgh  Rerutr^  Jan.  IK.Vi.  But  the  indispensable  and 
only  sufficient  text  for  the  real  student  is  contained  in 
tlie  worlts  of  Des  Cartes,  of  which  the  beat  odithma  are 
Opera  Omnia  (Amstelodami,  1R92-170!,  8  vols.  4to\  and 
<Euvrr$  Complies  df  J)f»  <^arte*,  ed.  Victor  Cousin 
(Paris,  18-24  26, 11  vols.  8vo).  There  is  a  convenient 
selection  of  tus  purely  pliiloeophical  treatises  by  SinoB 
(Paris,  1844).  On  the  felatioBs  ofCarteeianlsm  to  liio- 

olo(^',  sec  (Jass,  Gesddchtr  d.  prof.  D'^mafik  (Berlin, 
1K54  fi'2,  3  vols.) ;  Dorner,  (irschirhle  d.  protftt.  Tkfoto- 
gif,  Mllnchen,  1M<;7,  p.  401  ;  Farrer,  Critical  liitlory 
of  Fret  Thought,  Lecture  III ;  Hagenbach,  Hittorg  of 
Doctrine*,  §  225,  238 ;  Tholack,  Academi$t^  LebemJe$ 
17lf^  Jiihrhnn  lfri.t  (18M,  part  ii)  ;  Morell,  Ilitltrf  ^ 
Modern  PhiluMyphy  (N.  Y.  edition),  p.  li:>,  IIM. 

DMoent  (Cujudt's)  into  Ukll.    See  Hku^ 
DEaonrr  nrao;  Ckkbd,  Apoamae*. 

Desert  (Gr.  fp^fioc;  see  RecheBberg,  Dt  eoee 

tptfpor.  Lips.  IfiSO),  a  word  whii  h  is  sparingly  employ, 
ed  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  four  Hebrew  terms,  and 
even  in  the  rendering  of  these  is  not  employed  uni- 
formly. The  same  term  iaaomatinieatranalated^wil* 
derness, "  sometimes  **  desert,**  and  once  **  aondi."  fa 

one  place  we  find  a  Hebrew  tonn  treated  as  a  propST 
name,  and  In  another  translated  as  an  appelLative. 
This  gives  rise  to  considerable  indefinitene^ii  in  many 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  creates  confusion  in  a^ 
tempts  at  interpretation.  But,  bostdes  all  this,  the  or- 
dinar}-  nn.'aiiiii^^  attarlnd  tu  llie  I'liirlifih  wonl  "des- 
ert" is  nut  that  which  can  be  legitimately  attached  to 
any  of  the  Hebrew  worda  it  Is  employed  to  represeati 
We  usually  apply  it  to  "  a  sterile  sandy  plain,  without 
in1iabitanL!«,  without  water,  and  without  vegetation"— 
soch,  for  example,  as  the  desert  of  Sahara,  or  that 
which  is  overlooked  by  the  Pyramids,  and  wUh  which 
many  travellen  are  ihmfltar.  No  aneh  legtoo  vms 
known  to  the  sacred  writeriB,  nor  i.">  any  5U(  li  once 
ferred  to  in  Scripture.  It  will  consequently  be  ncce^ 
sar%'  to  explain  in  this  article  tlie  (•everal  words  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  "desert,"  and  to  show 
that,  as  used  in  tlie  historical  books,  they  denote  defi* 
nite  localities,   fioe  ToMOBAmott  titaiMt 

1.  MiimAn', '*2^"t  (Sept.  tpr;Hof ,  and  d>'»'?oiv;  -.''■f"^, 
is  of  very  ft-equent  occurrence,  and  is  usually  rendered 
"  wilderness"  (Gen.  xiv,  6,  etc-X  though  in  some 
places  "desert"  (Exod.  iii,  1 ;  v,  1,  etc.),  and  in  Psa. 
Ixxv,  6,  "south."  It  properly  designates  paMar^ 
gromtd,  bdng  derived  fron  *139,  iAm^^  *'to  driven** 
sicnificnnt  of  the  pastoral  custom  of  drivincj  the  flook* 
out  to  feed  in  the  morning,  and  home  again  at  night ; 

it  maaea  a  wide)  open  tnct  naed  tu  paetsnfi^  ^ 
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d.  •  *'«>fnmoii;  thtia,  in  Joel  ii,  22,  '*Th« 
the  dfsfrt  ahAll  flourith.*'  It  u  the  nani 
Donly  applied  to  fh«  eoantry  Ijin^;  betireea  l^cstim 

aiul  Egypt,  iniliiiliii;4  thr  jicnin-ula  of  Sinai,  throiiL'h 
which  the  Isnelitea  wandered  (,Gcu.  xxi,  1-1.  21 ;  Kxud. 
iv,  27  ;  xix,  S;  Jodl.  1,  0,  «tc).  Now  ttie  peninsula 
of  Sinai  is  a  mountainoas  re^pon ;  in  early  »pring  its 
scanty  soil  produc^i*  gmss  and  green  herbs,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  uiic  little  plain  on  the  north  side  of 
Um  gnat  numntaio-cbain,  there  is  no  aand  wbateTer. 
This  mall  plain  ii  expraasly  distingnbhed  from  the 
rest  Ijy  the  name  Drbhtt  er-Jlumlrh,  ''plain  of  sand" 
^Kobin.<(on,  BUt.  Rts.  i,  77 ;  I'orter,  llntuUHH^for  Stfria 
tmd  Pal.  p.  2  sq.).  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  whole 
mgkm  stiMins  water  are  not  found  axcept  in  win- 
tar  and  alter  heavy  rain ;  fountains  are  ver}-  rare,  and 
tlMre  arc  lui  f  tt!>il  lnhjil)itants.  Stanli  y.  accordingly, 
haa  shown  that  ''sand  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
Tula  of  the  Arabian  Desart"  of  the  panloMita  of  Sinai 
p.  R,  9,  tVJ).  As  to  tho  other  features  of  a  des- 
ert, certainly  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  is  no  plain,  but 
a  region  extremely  variable  in  heiglit,  and  diversified 
aven  at  this  day  by  oases  and  Talieys  of  vefdura  and 
vefetiition,  and  by  frequentwalla,  which  war*  all  fvol^ 
ably  far  more  abundant  in  tliose  earlier  times  than 
they  now  are.  With  regard  to  tlie  WiUlerue^s  of  the 
Wanderingii~ror  uliii  h  MidlHur,  or  grazing-tracl  (aU 
nost  our  "  prairie"),  is  alniixst  invariably  used — this 
tern  is  therefore  most  appropriate :  for  we  most  never 
forget  that  the  I-raelites  had  Hockit  and  benia  with 
Ihrai  daring  the  whole  of  their  passage  to  the  Prom- 
iaed  Laad.  Tbtjr  had  fham  when  they  left  Egypt 
(F.xod.  X.  26;  xii,  ;  they  had  them  at  Hazeroth, 
the  middle  \tn\nl  of  the  wanderings  (Num.  xi,  22),  and 
some  of  the  tribes  po.s.sei^sed  them  in  large  numbers 
immediately  before  the  transit  of  the  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxii,  1).  In  speaking  of  CbeWiUanwH  of  the  Wan- 
derings the  wortl  ''desert"  occurs  as  the  rendering  of 
Mi'lbttr,  in  KxckI.  ill,  1;  v,  3;  xix,  2;  Num.  xxxiii, 
16^  IG;  and  in  more  than  one  of  bbesc  it  is  evidently 
•mployed  for  tfaa  laka  of  VKfbtmj  mardy.  Sao  £x- 

ODB. 

JliAcr  is  also  wod  to  danote  the  mtiirMM  ra- 

Ina;  but  generally  with  the  article  "I3"ISH,  "the  des- 
ert" (1  Kings  ix,  18).  The  wilderness  of  Arabia  is 
not  Mndy  t  it  is  a  vast  udalating  plain,  parched  and 
harren  diiriii;^  summer  and  autumn,  but  In  winter  and 
oariy  spring  yielding  good  pasture  to  the  flocks  of  the 
Bedawitt  that  roam  over  It   Hence  the  propriety  of 

the  expression  pinturt-j  of  th^  vthlrnuM  (Pna.  Ixv, 
13;  .Ii>el  i,  19;  comi>arc  Luke  xv,  4).  Thus  it  is  that 
the  .Vnibian  tril)es  retreat  Ittle  their  deserts  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  automnal  idbna,  and  wbwn  spring  has 
ended  and  tlie  dnaghts  oonunenoe,  roton  to  the  lands 
of  rivers  and  mountains,  in  search  of  the  pastures 
which  the  deserts  no  longer  afford.  It  may  also  be 
ohscrred  that  even  deserts  in  the  summer  time  are  in- 
terspersed with  fertile  spots  and  clumps  of  herbage 
(Hocket's  Hlmfrtrtion  of  Scripture,  p.  25).  The  Mid- 
bar  of  Judnh  is  the  bleak  mountainous  region  lying 
along  tlM  western  tboie  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  D^%'id 
fed  his  fkther's  flodn,  and  hid  from  Seal  (1  Sam.  zvii, 
2K :  xxvi,  2  sq.\  The  meaning  of  .1fi(/Jor  In  both 
thi'^e  instances  is  thus  likewise  a  district  without  set- 
tle*! inhaUtrata,  without  streams  of  water,  bat  adapted 
for  pastorsge.  It  is  the  coontiy  of  oomods,  as  distin- 
guished ttvoi  that  of  tte  afn^enitiml  and  settled  peo- 
ple (Isa.xxxv,  1 ;  1,  2  ;  .Ti  r  iv,  1  H.  Tlie  Greek  equiv- 
alents in  the  New  Test,  are  (p'//4ov  and  ipmiia.  John 
preached  in  tiie  ''wilderness,"  1.  e.  the  open,  onpopo- 
lated  eoantry,  and  our  Lord  fed  the  multitudes  in  the 
"wilderness"  or  wild  region  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Matt,  iii,  8 ;  xv,  3S ;  Luke  xv,  4).    See  Wilobiucf.s.s. 

Midbar  is  most  ftfequentiy  need  for  those  tTMls  of 
mste  land  whidi  lie  beyond  tlie  colttvatod  groond  in 
IwBMwHitii  iMtiglilwiliowl  of  the  towiii  iiid  tIHs||Hii 


of  Palestine,  and  which  are  a  very  familiar  feature  to 
the  traraUar  in  tliat  coontiy.  In  spring  tfaeso  tracts 
are  covered  with  a  rich  green  verdure  oftnrf,  and  small 

shrubs,  ati'l  herbs  of  varinu.s  kimls.  Hut  nt  tlie  end 
of  summer  the  herbage  withens,  the  turf  dries  up  and 
is  powdered  thick  with  the  dust  of  tlio  chalky  soQ,  and 
the  whole  has  certainly  a  most  dreary  a.spect.  .\n  ex- 
ample of  this  is  furnished  by  the  hills  through  w  hich 
the  path  from  Uetliany  to  .Irriihd  pursues  its  winding 
descent.  In  the  spring,  so  abundant  is  the  pastaiage 
of  these  hills  that  ttiey  are  the  resort  of  the  flodo  from 

Jerusalem  on  the  r>ne  hand  and  JeridlO  On  the  other, 
and  even  from  the  Arabs  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 
Kvcn  in  the  month  of  Septeml>cr,  though  tln'  turf  is 
only  visible  on  clceo  inspection.  Urge  flocks  of  goats 
and  sheep  may  be  seen  browsing,  scattered  over  the 
slojM's,  or  stretched  out  in  a  long,  even  line  like  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers.  A  striking  example  of  the  sante 
thing,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  this  waste  pasture- 
land  grndnally  melts  into  the  uncultivated  fields,  is 
seen  in  making  one's  way  up  through  the  mountains 
of  Benjamin,  due  west,  from  Jericho  to  Mukhmaa  or 
Jeba.  These  Midbarg  seem  to  have  borne  tlie  name  of 
the  town  to  wUeh  they  were  most  eentigooos,  for  ex« 

ample,  Bothaven  (in  the  region  last  referred  to)  ;  Ziph, 
Maon,  and  Paran,  in  the  south  of  Judah;  Gibeon,  Je- 
rod,  etc,  etc.   See  Viluiob. 

In  the  poetical  l)Ooks  "desert"  Is  foand  ns  the  trans- 
lation of  JUidbar  in  Deut.  xxxii,  10;  Job  xxiv,  5; 
Isa.^ni,  It  Jer.  zxr,  M.    floe  MnWAB. 

3.  ABAnAii' (Hw*?,  Sept. 'Af>o/?a  and  ot;/!/),  from 
27",  ar(A\  to  d»y  ap  (Qesenius,  Tkes.  p.  KMK)),  i.  e. 
pnr<h^d  C'dysert"  In  Isa.  xxxr,  1,  6;  xl,8;  xM,  19j 
li,  3;  J.  r.  Ii,  H;  xvii,  6}  1, 12;  Ezek.  xlvii,  8;  else- 
whero  usually  "  pkin"),  which  is  either  allied  to  any 
arid  tracts  in  general,  or  specially  to  the  Ardbak  (as  it 
is  still  called),  or  lone  desert  tract  or  plain  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  Dead  Sea,  shut  in  by  mountains,  and  extend- 
ing frmn  the  lake  orTlberias  to  the  Elanitic  Golf; 
calk<!  liy  tli.-  C.n.  k-  \/\<.'.i'  (F.u-el),  (hutmnft.).  The 
more  extended  application  of  the  name  by  the 
brews  is  sncoessKilly' traced  by  professor  Robinson 
from  Gesenius  :  "  In  connertion  with  the  Red  Sea  and 
Elath"  (Deut,  i,  1 ;  ii,  8).  "  As  extending  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias"  (Josh,  xii,  3;  2  Sam.  iv,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxv, 
4).  Sea  Of  the  Arabah,  the  Salt  Sea"  (Josh,  iii,  16 ; 
xii,  8;  Dent  hr,  48).  **The  arftoCl  (plains)  of  Jerl- 
cho"  (Josh.  V,  10;  2  Kings  xxv.  r^y  "  Plains  (ri'-'wM) 
of  Moab,"  i.e.  opposite  .lerii  ho,  probably  pasture<l  by 
the  Moabites,  though  not  w  ithin  their  pro|>er  territory 
(Deut.  xxiv,  1,  8 ;  Num.  xxii,  1).  In  the  East,  wide, 
extended  plains  are  usually  liable  to  drought,  and  con- 
sequently to  barrenness.  Hmci'  tlif  Hebrew  language 
describes  a  pltim^  a  duert^  and  an  w^rmfful  toattt  by 
this  lamo  word.  Occasionally,  Inteod,  this  term  is  em« 
ployctl  to  denote  .iny  dry  or  sterile  region,  as  in  Job 
xxiv,  6,  and  Isa,  xl,  It  is  tine*  uxed,  however,  only 
in  poetry,  and  is  eq\iiv;ili  iit  tn  Mul/mr,  to  which  it  is 
the  poedc  parallel  in  Isa.  xxxT,  1 :  "  Tlie  wUdermm 
(Midhor)  shall  be  glad  for  tiiem,  and  tie  (feserf  (Ara- 
bah) shall  rejoice,  etc. ;"  also  in  xii,  19,  Midhar  m.iy 
be  regarked  as  describing  a  region  in  relation  to  its 
use  by  man — a  pastoral  region ;  Ar<d)ck,  in  relation  to 
its  physical  qualities — a  wilderness  (Stanley,  Palest. 
p.  4^).  Rut  in  the  vast  majority'  of  cases  In  which  it 
occurs  in  the  Bible,  Arabah  is  the  specific  name  given 
either  to  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  deep  valley  ex- 
tending tnm  Tiberias  to  Ae  Onlf  of  Akafaah.  With 
the  article  rc"*yn,  it  denotes,  in  the  historical  por- 
tions  of  Si'ripture,  the  whole  of  the  valley,  or  at  least 
that  part  of  it  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Israel- 
ites (Deut.  i,  7;  iii,  17;  Josh,  xii,  1;  etc.);  when  the 
word  is  applied  to  other  districto,  or  to  distiinct  sections 
of  the  Tidlqr,  the  aitldo  is  onklod,  and  the  plonl 
iaoaed.  Tlwa««flnd"lls^ltiMS of MMb' 
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(nian;,  Knm.  zza,  l,  etc.);  **Aeflam$  of  Jarfeho^ 

(Josh,  iv,  13);  "(Ae  p&iiiu  of  the  wild.  rn.  «s"  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  16).  The  southern  sectiun  of  thu*  sterile  valley 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  rl-Arubah  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Be*,  i,  169;  il,  186;  SUnley,  PaleM.  p.  84).  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  this  term,  when  used,  as  it  in- 
viirialily  is  in  the  topographical  records  of  tho  IJible, 
with  the  definite  article,  means  that  vsty  depressed 
•od  endoaed  region — the  deepest  and  tin  botlail  ehani 
in  the  world — the  sunken  valley  north  and  »<>uth  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  particularly  the  former.  True, 
in  the  prest^nt  depopulated  and  neglected  state  of  Pal- 
wtine,  the  Joidan  Valley  ia  aa  arid  and  deaolata  a  re- 
gion aa  ean  be  met  with,  but  K  waa  not  dwaya  ao. 
On  the  contrark-,  we  have  direct  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  when  fhe  Israelites  were  flouriiihing,  and  later  in 
the  Roman  times,  the  case  was  emphatically  the  re- 
▼erae.  Jericho  (q.  v.),  *'tbe  city  of  palm<troes,"  at 
tiie  lower  end  of  the  valley,  Bethshean  (q.  v.)  at  the 
upper,  and  Phasaclis  in  the  centre,  were  famed  both  in 
Jewish  and  profime  history  for  the  luxuriance  of  their 
vegetation  (Jeaaph.  Ami.  zviii,  %  f ;  zvi,  5, 2).  When 
the  aliundant  water-resniirrfs  of  the  valley  were  prup 
erly  hasbundcd  and  distributed,  the  tropical  h«ut 
caused  not  Itarrcnness,  but  tropiuil  fertility,  and  here 
grew  the  balsam,  the  augaMMUM,  and  other  planta  re- 
qolring  great  heat,  bat  alio  rich  aoil,  fcr  tiieir  cnltare. 
A  nihah,  in  the  sense  of  the  Jonlan  VaUegTt  ^  transla- 
ted by  the  word  *'  desert"  only  in  Ezek.  xlrii,  8.  In 
s  man  gananl  aanse  of  waste,  deserted  cotmtry^-« 
meaning  eaaily  aaggaated  by  the  idea  of  excessive  heat 
oontained  in  the  root— "desert,"  as  the  rendering  of 
Arabah,  occurs  in  the  prophet*  and  poetical  br>oks;  as 
Lta.  XXXV,  1,  6;  xl,  8;  xU,  19;  U,  8;  Jer.  ii,  6;  v,  6; 
xvU,6;  1,12;  but  thla  genenl  aenae  Is  never  ftinnd  hi 
the  historical  brMiks.  In  these,  tn  rojir.it  on<'«  rnorn, 
Aratnih  always  denotes  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  (Jhor 
Of  the  nodem  Arab*.   See  Ababah. 

8.  Yk.siiimon',  -■'^^  (Sept.  dwSpoc  and  t'pjj/iOf), 
from  d:^^, to  Ue  mute  ("wilderness," Deut.  xxxii,  10 ; 
Pia.  lxvUi,7 ;  "aolltary,"  PSw.  crii,  4),  in  the  historical 
book'A  i:i  uhimI  with  tho  ilefmit*!  ;irtirli-.  apparently  to 
denote  the  wttt*te  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  treated  as  a  proper  name  fa  the 
A.  v.:  thus  in  Num.  xxi,  '20,  "The  top  of  Pi5-ah. 
which  looketh  towards  Jrthimon."  St'l^  ul«-o  Bktii- 
Jrsimoth.  Without  the  article  it  occurs  in  a  few 
paaaagea  of  poetry,  in  the  following  of  which  it  is  ren- 
dered •*deaert:'*  Pea.  IzzvUi,  40;  cvi,  14;  Im.  xMII, 
lf».  ^o,  Tliis  term  expresses  a  (/renter  extent  of  uncul- 
tivutcl  country  than  the  others  (1  Sam.  x.xiii,  19, 1'4  ; 
Isa.  xliii,  lit,  20).  It  is  especially  applied  to  that  des- 
ert of  peninanLur  Arnhia  in  which  the  Israelites  so- 
Jottnied  under  Mosee  (Nam.  xxi,  20;  xxiii,  28).  This 
was  the  most  terrible  of  the  deserU  with  which  the 
Israelitea  were  acquainted,  and  the  only  rea/  desert  in 
Umir  fanmadiate  neighborhood.  It  k  daaeribad  wider 
Arabia,  as  is  also  that  Eastern  desert  extending  from 
the  eastern  border  of  the  country'  boyond  Judoea  to  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  emphatically  called  "the  Desert," 
without  any  proper  name,  in'£xo<l.  xxiii,  31 ;  Deut. 
adf  M.  To  this  latter  the  terra  is  equally  applicable 
in  the  following  poetical  pajxajjes  :  Deut.  \xxii,  10; 
Psa.  lxviii,7;  Ixxviii,  40;  cvi,  14.  It  would  appear 
from  the  reference  in  Deuteronomy— "  waste,  bowling 
wildemeM,"  that  thia  word  waa  intended  to  be  more 
•xpnaahre  of  otter  wastenest  than  any  of  the  others. 
Ia  1  8am.  xxiii,  19,  and  \  wi.  ],  it  evidently  means 
fha  wOdemess  of  Judah.— Kitto,  s.  v.;  Smithy  a.  v. 
8oa  JfiaBiiioir. 

4.  CHORBAH^  !^S';>n  (Sept.  /pif/iocele.;  A.y. usu- 
ally "  wa!«te,"  "desolate,"  etc.).  from  l^n,  to  l>o  dried 
up,  and  hence  desolate,  Is  a  more  general  term  de- 
noting a  dry  place  (let.  stviii,  21),  and  benoe  dksoAi. 
<tM  (Fsa.  is,  Q,  or  eonenlaly  <<tw<bte  (Ur.  zxTi,  ai, 


88;  lBa.slIi,14;  Iziv,  10;  J«r,Tii,81;  xxii.5; 
9, 11, 18;  zzTii,  12;  xUv,  2,6,22;  Eiek.  v,  U;  zzr, 
13;  nix,  9, 10;  xxv,  4 ;  xxviii,  8^  or  ndmt  (Bask. 

xxxvi,  10,  33;  xxxviii.  VI:  Mai.  i,  4;  I'^.  Kiii.  le.- 
Ixi,  4).  It  is  generally  applied  to  what  has  beeu  ren- 
dered deeokte  by  man  or  neglect  (Exra  ix,  9;  Pta. 
cix,10;  Isa.  xliv,26;  li,8;  lii,9;  Jer.xlix,18;  Exek. 

xxvi,  JO;  xxiii,  24,  27  ;  xxxvi,  4;  Dan.  ix.  2).  It  is 
employed  ui  .Job  iii,  14,  to  denote  btiildings  tiiat  speed- 
ily fall  to  ruin  (oomp.  Isa.  t,  17,  the  mined  houses  of 
the  rich).  The  only  pnwage  where  H  expiesses  a  na^ 

ural  waste  or  "wilderness"  is  Isa.  xlviii.  21,  where  it 
refers  to  that  of  8inai.    It  dues  not  occur  in  any  his- 
torical passage,  and  is  rendered  ' '  deaeif*  VtSj  fa 
cii,6;  Isa.xlTili,21;  £nk.ziii,4^ 

5.  The  serursl  deaerta  or  wIldenMBBa  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (Ijc^iiles  the  above)  are  the  followinj;.  which 
will  be  found  under  their  re8pe<mve  names :  (L)  Tlie 
Detert  of  Shur  or  Etham  (Num.  xxxiii,  8;  Exod.  iffl, 
17;  XV,  22);  (2.)  the  Detert  of  Pnrm  (Num.  x.  1-2; 
xiii,  8) ;  (3.)  the  Desert  of  Sinai  (Exo<l.  xix) ;  (4.)  the 
Desert  of  Sin  (Exod.  xvi,  6) ;  (6.)  the  Ik  'eri  of  Urn 
(Num.  zx,  1>— tbeee  are  pn^w^j  on^  different  paita 
of  the  great  ArMm  Dmrl^  dMlBgalabed  by  sepawie 
proper  names;  (fi.)  the  Desert  of  Judah,  or  Judra 
(l*sa.  Ixiii,  in  the  title ;  Luke  i,  80) ;  (7.)  the  iWrt  ^ 
Zijih  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  14, 15) ;  (8.)  the  Desert  of  Es^ek 
(Josh.  XV,  62);  (9.)  the  Desert  of  Carmel  (Josh,  rr, 
55);  (10.)  theltain«o/Jlfaon(I  Sam.  xxiii,  24) ;  (11.) 
the  Desert  ofTehm  (2  Chron.  xx,  2t») — these  are  prol»- 
ably  only  parts  of  Uie  Desert  ofJmdah;  (12.)  the  Des- 
ert ofJericko,  separating  the  Mmnt  efOIHea  fitm  ih« 
city  of  Jericho  (Jer.  lii,  !*> :  (13.)  the  D^itert  of  Beth- 
Aven  seems  to  a  part  of  Mount  Ephraim  (Jo^h.  xviii, 
12);  (14.)  the  Lktert  of  Damascus  (1  Kings  xix,  15)  is 
the  same  as  the  Desert  Syxia,  whan  Tadmor  waa  buOt 
(1  Kings  ix,  18). 

6.  "Desert"  or  "wilderness"  is  also  the  <;vnibol  in 
Scripture  of  temptation,  solitude,  and  jwrsecution  (Isa. 

xxvii,  10;  jywiii.  9).  The  figure  is  sometimes  em- 
blematical of  spiritual  things,  as  in  Isaiah  xli,  19 ;  also 
in  chap,  xxxli,  16,  where  it  refers  to  nations  in  which 
there  was  no  knowlrilj,'^'  of  CrOiI  or  of  divine  truth, 
that  they  should  be  enlightened  and  made  to  prodoce 
ftiiit  unto  holiness.  AdeaeitianeBtioiiedaatliemn- 
l)ol  of  the  Jewi.sh  Church  and  people,  when  tbey  bad 
forsaken  their  God  (Isa.  xl,  3) ;  it  is  aliw  spoken  of  w  ith 
reference  to  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (Isa.  xxxr, 
1).  The  aolitude  of  the  desert  is  a  sutgect  often  a^ 
tieed  (Job  xxxriii,  26 ;  Jer.  ix,  2).  The  desert  wis 
roii-<i (lere<l  the  alxxlc  of  evil  spirits,  or  at  leaist  their 
occasional  resort  (.Matt,  xii,  43  ;  Lulce  xi,  24),  an  opin- 
ion held  also  by  the  heathen  (Virg.^Eh.  vif  27^  (fit» 
Wemyss's  Claris  Symbolica,  s.  v). 

Deaire.    See  Co-vcupiscksck  ;  Sin. 

Desire  (Eccl.  xii,  5).    See  CAPKR-PLAjrr. 

DESIRE  OF  ALL  Nations  (Q'''!;n-is  rn-n  the 

'-it' 

deliffht  of  all  the  nations;  Sept.  rd  licXtKra  wavnsy  rSv 
i^vitv  I  Vulg.  desideratus  amdis  gemt^tu)  is  an  expres- 
sion (Hag.  ii,  7)  usually  referred  as  a  title  to  the  Mes- 
siah (see  in  I^■ln!e^^otl,  C nmnirnf.  in  loo. \ but  denoting 

rather  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  Gentilee  (poap.  tin. 
Ix,  8-7),  which  are  fignratlTelj  represeatad  as  aa  obl^ 

tion  to  the  Messianic  dispensation  (see  Moore, romwr;?. 
in  loc ;  Sartorius,  De  vaUuro  aeiUium  Dtstderio,  Tuk 
1766). 

Desk,  in  the  riinrt  li  of  England,  a  rauseil  se:iL 
otherwise  called  a  "reading-pew".(8ee  rubric  before 
*'  Commination"),  set  up  ta  the  bodjr  «f  the  <km^ 
from  which,  since  the  beijinnintx  of  thf>  ndpn  of  Jam'** 
I,  it  has  lieen  appfjintcd  that  the  daily  uioniing  and 
evening  service  should  be  read,  the  chancel  having 
been  used  for  that  purpose  belbie  the  abova  pesiod. 
Ia  fha  IVetwataMt  Episcopal  Chmch  «f  tiw  Uoltai 
Statea  then  ia  no  rubric  oa  the  snijeot 
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DemiaiMi  Toomaikt  Qm  3emK?%  •  eal«linited 

Fronrh  preacher  and  controvi  r>i.il  w  riter,  was  Iwm  at 
Vire  in  1699.  He  entered  at  an  early  age  the  new 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  where  Father  (aubso- 
qucntly  canlinal)  Beralle  became  hi*  •piritosl  adriMr, 
and,  UU'T.  friend.  As  a  preacher,  from  1688  to 
164^,  he  met  with  marked  saccese.  A  profound  «tudy 
of  worka  of  St.  Augutino  mado  him  an  wUieraDt 
«f  Um  JaBMotali,  whoM  doetrbwa  h«  defended  wHh  a 

■Mlwllich  made  him  many  enemies.  He  was  forbidden  ' 
the  pulpit,  and  a  UUre  de  cachet  wa8  obtained  a^initt 
him,  but  he  had  time  to  aacape.  By  another  ItUrt  he  was  | 
•idM  to  Qiiimper,  whaMO  he      in  IttS  ponnittMl  to 
fetnni.  He  then  went  to  Rome  to  plead  the  easN  of 

the  .lansenists,  anil  dclivcrod  in  the  |irfirni>e  of  the 
pope  a  remarkable  speech,  which  was  pulili-nhed  in  the 
Jmrmd  th  St.  Amour.  On  his  retam  to  France  he 
had  to  conceal  himself  nntll  1668,  when  the  archbishop 
of  Vat\»  appointed  him  to  preach  during  Advent  in  the 
rliun  li  of  St.  Roch.  But  soon  he  was  again  obliged 
to  fle«,  but  he  foond  a  powerful  proteetor,  first  in  the 
dnko  of  Lnynea,  and  tnbeeqoently  in  the  d«ke  of  U- 
nnconrt.  He  died  at  Liancourt  on  .T.in.  10,  ^c,i',9.  All 
his  works  that  are  published  are  of  a  c<>ntrover!<ial 
character;  some  others,  e.  g.  Traile  de  FEflm,  still  re- 
main iinpubli<thcd. — Hoefer,  fltcy.  Qimimk,  »iU|  8A2. 

Deaxnaxets.   See  MABEsiirs. 

Deaolatloii,  AnoMnrATioir  or  (ficiXvyfta  r^c 
|pt}/jo>fTt<uCi  ^fiitt.  xxiv,  15;  Mark  xiii,  14,  as  a  trans- 
kttoa  of  Daisa  I^^^^X  especially  in  Dan.  iz,  27., 
**aiid  for  the  orerspreading  (7)3^  w«<V)  ^  oiomima- 
iiams  he  tkatt  maJu  it  detoUUe"  (eo  the  A.  V.  ragno- 
hr  and  hiaccaiatelj  nnden).  Here  an  eepedal  dif- 
wnilty  te  the  failerpretatloa  of  the  phraM  to  cnated 
biy  the  amiiiguity  of  the  term  7133,  which  ifl  tuoally 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  irrtovytov,  or  iHnglet 
0'  pinnacle")  of  the  Temjde  (Matt,  iv,  5 ;  iv,  9).  See 
PlXSACXK.  "We  believe,"  nays  lliiveriiit  k,  "  that 
of  all  the  meanings  of  CISS  that  are  sufficiently  sup- 
ported, none  so  commendii  itself  as  that  of  border, 
jmjperly  of  a  garment,  e.  g.  1  Sam.  xv,  27  ;  Num.  xv, 
86;  Ezra  v,  3;  Zecb.  viii,  23;  Hat;,  ii,  12;  then  sec- 
ondarily of  places,  regions  of  the  earth,  henoe  ni|}33 
•j'-'Xr:,  the  ends,  limits,  uttermost  jwrts  of  the  earth, 
Job  x'xxvii,  3 ;  xxxviii,  13 ;  Isa.  xi,  12 }  Eaek.  Tii,  2. 
(Sept.  mripvytc  rr/c  yr/c,  the  extremity  of  the  earth.) 
....  Accoffling  to  this,  033  would  denote  here  ex- 
trrmitat  repimi.*,  the  utmost  jsoint  or  p;»rt  of  a  district 
or  of  a  place,  and  C^If^pu;  rj3"'3?,  uu  the  utmost 
height  of  abomination,  L  e.  on  the  highest  place  where 
abomination  could  be  committed.  But  the  highest 
point  in  Jerusalem  was  the  Temple,  and  it  must  l>e  this 
wliicli  is  thus  designated  here.  We  mlmlt  tliat  tliis 
meaning  would  be  obscure  before  the  ftiltilroent  of  the 
predietini;  bnttiifa  we  hold  to  be  only  a  charaeteria- 

tic  feature  of  surh  prpili(  tii'ti>^  As  respectj*  tin' 

form  OOius,  most  interpreters  take  it  as  nomen  j>arti- 
djpiidt  tor  ^deatroetloa  ;*  hot  tfib  la  affidnst  the  osage 
of  the  form  elsewhere  in  Daniil  (xi,  31\  and  the  mran- 
ing  is  brought  out  much  more  vividly  and  poetically 
by  our  constnictiim.  '  On  the  summit  of  abomination 
is  a  destroyer,'  probably  collectively  for  'destroyers' 

in  general  According  to  thi.*  explnnation,  there 

can  be  no  doulit  that  tlie  .Sept.  Imi  already  rightly 
^ven  the  meaning  of  the  passage  when  it  translates 
wl  <«i  rh  Upiv  fiiikvyfut  rOr  iptifxAmw  Ima,  aad 
so  the  Syr.  .\mbri>».  Somewhat  different  from  this  Is 
Theodotion,  icai  >  ni  rovraii;  (these  two  words  are  want- 
ing in  the  Vatican  Codex)  Iwi  t6  iipbv  /S^Avy/Mi  rqc 
ipmmvHtc  Vat.  rwv  iptifiMvttnf),  add  M  Jaeob 
of  ISdeMa  <ap.  Bugati,  p.  161),  except  fliat  be  eeems  to 
have  read  rni  iptjftMTi^.  The  Peshito  pivi^y»  'on  tfir 
wings  of  abbonrence,'  and  this  Ephraem  refers  to  the 


▼w.  Gr.,  rnjri  irriptfjoc  (iftXi' 
yfxara  inri^ovv"  (Commeniar  ub.  Daniel  in  loc).  Some 
codices  read  |np'«0  ITTT'  ba^nsi,  and  in  the  temple 
of  JAo9dk  am  aiominatitm  (see  Kennteott,  Bib.  Heb. 
in  loc. ;  De  Rossi,  ]'<ir.  l.rctt.  iv,  147).  Thih  agrees  with 
the  reading  of  the  Sept.  and  Jerome,  as  ^jso  of  the 
Meniphitic  and  Sahidic  versions,  and  witfi  tiie  cita> 
tion  of  the  evangelists.  It  may  be  a  mere  correction, 
but  there  is  a  curi(ms  fact  urged  by  Michaelis  which 
8ccm.s  to  give  it  some  weight.  Josephus,  in  recording 
the  destruction  of  the  Arx  Antonia,  s^s  that  the  Jewa 
thus  made  the  Temple  boflding  a  eqnaiv,  not  consider- 

ill;;  that  it  wa.*  written  in  the  propherief  that  the  dly 
and  Temple  should  be  tiki  ti  wlieu  the  Temple  waa 
made  four-square  {War,  vi,  .'i,  4).  To  what  predic- 
tion the  histnian  Imi«  xefen  tias  always  appeared  ob- 
scure, and  bfa  wbote  statement  hss  been  peqdexing. 
But  Micluii  lih  arj;:uc.*  tliat  if  the  reading  of  I)an.  ix, 
27  was  in  his  day  that  given  above,  the  difficulty  is 
solved :  for  we  hav*  only  to  svpfioso  ho  fead  the  last 

wonl  thf-yalot^' ,  in  which  ca,«c  the  menninS 

would  be  "and  in  the  Temple  shall  be  who  cuts  9t 
(from  ■|':£p)  be  8  desohtoi"  (Oriml.  m.  engtt.  BOX' 
otheky  ii,  194).  If  we  may  take  Josspbas  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  oonuDoo  opinions  of  bb  oonntiTaiea, 
they  most  have  regarded  these  ptredictJons  as  finding 

their  fulfilment  n<it  ni.  rely  in  the  acts  of  x\nt!ochu8 
Epiphanes,  but  also  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans  {Ant.  31, 7).  Aa  agabuk  Um  OffailOB  duMi 
^^pd  is  to  he  understood  of  idolatrous  objects  carried 
by  hcatbeiu  into  the  Temple,  it  has  1>een  objected  that 
this  word  designates  idols  only  aa  adopted  by  the  Jews. 
But  this  is  wholly  unfounded,  as  1  Kings  xi,  5 ;  2 
Kings  xxiii,  13,  and  other  passages  aliundantly  »how. 
Indeed,  tlic  word  is  nlway;*  UM-d  olije<  ti\ .  to  ilesig- 
nate  that  which  is  an  abomination,  not  in,  but  to  the 
parties  spoken  €if.-^illo,  s.  r.   Sea  AnomvAnov. 

Despertlti,  a  name  of  reproach  by  which  the  ear- 
ly Chiirtlana,  in  times  of  penecatioo,  were  stigmatiaed. 
Lactanthis  says,  "  Those  who  set  a  Taloe  on  tbelrfUtb, 

and  ^vill  not  deny  their  God.  they  first  tnnneiit  and 
butcher  with  all  their  might,  and  then  call  them  detp^ 
rati,  because  they  \rill  net  Span  tbdr  own  bodies; 
if  anything  could  be  more  desperate  than  to  torture 
and  tear  in  pieces  those  whom  you  cannot  but  know  to 
be  hinoos^'*^BInglHn»       iM.  bk.  1,  cfa.  y,  f  f. 

Dea'aafl  (^Itmraov  r.  Stnnaav,  perh.  for  ChsM. 
^O'^'n,  i.  e.  Ueb.  r^CT^,  trituration;  Vulg.  De*$avl^  % 
village  (aifui,  oasfeflM)  at  wbldi  Kicanor's  amy  wsa 

once  ent  anii)ed  during  his  cani|>sign  with  Judas  (2 
Mace,  xiv,  16).  There  is  no  mention  of  it  l>y  this  name 
in  the  account  of  these  transac  tion!«  in  1  Mace,  or  in 

Josephus,  hnt  Ewald  oonjectuies  (fieech.  Itr.  iv,  868 
note)  that  It  nay  hava  been  the  Adasa  (q.  v.)  in  tha 

same  region  (1  Mace,  vii,  40,  46;  Joseph,  ll'ttr,  iii,  fi). 

Destroyer  (P''no^,  mathcAUh',  KxcmI.  xii,  28; 
()Xr>jii»ifr//c,  1  Cor.  X,  10),  an  exterminator  (see  Brd- 
mel,  De  angelo  ej-lerminatore,  Jen.  lt>85 ;  alxo  in  the 
Thetanr.  thtoL  philoleg.  F.  T.  i,  801  sq .).  See  Death. 
The  Hebrews  were  accustomed  by  a  figure  to  speak 
of  any  «u|)orh>inian  airency  as  that  of  an  angel  (.ice 
Bush,  Xote  on  Exod.  iii,  2);  and  whenever  thu  had  a 
providential  iispect  it  was  attributed  to  a  divine  me^ 
scn^'pf  (J  Kings  xix,  35;  2  Sam.  Xxiv,  15.  16;  P.sa. 
Ixxviii,  49;  Acts  xii,  23).  See  Akorl,.  Even  Sa- 
tan's malignity  is  represented  ns  tbus  aaiplQirsd  (Job 
ii,  fi,  7).    See  .\nAt)U€>!«. 

Desaervants,  a  name  given  In  the  Church  of 
Frsaoe  to  such  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergj-  as  have 
duurge  of  eimrcbes  or  chapels  subordinate  to  the  pafw 
ish  cbarcb.   The  old  Frendi  law  dlstfaignlshes  be- 

'  twecn  parish  churches  {p'rnchxn^'t  rrclrfice')  and  aux- 
iliary churches  (««ccursa^«  tccUtia\  and  the  clcrgy- 
Bsn  n^ylag  wa  latttrirefa  nndsr  the  «id«i»  of  fbt 
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parifh  print  (Du  Cango,  Ohu,  s.  v.)  When  Bonaparte 
iwloired  tht  Romui  C«tlioUc  Chiudi  in  France,  h*  pt»- 
rided  tor  tha  atipaid  «f  the  piston  (curts)  out  of  tlw 
government  ftindB;  it  became  therefore  desirable  to 
reduce  their  number  aa  much  as  posoible.  It  was  sct- 
flod  that  there  sboald  b*  one  fur  everr  district  subject 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  that  tlip  sutwnlinnte 
churche;*  (.fuccur.mlf»)  fthould  \te  supplied  with  what 
priest  they  r<Hiuiri<l  on  condition  that  those  priest* 
shoald  be  chosen  among  those  who  had  pensions,  by 
means  of  wUeh,  together  with  wluit  flieir  oongregft> 
tifni*^  wonM  ^^ivp  tbi  in,  tliey  could  snpiwrt  thems4?lve9. 
Two  de* Tfos,  dated  May  ijl,  1«04,  an<l  Dec.  2C,  1H04, 
glBDted  to  the  dM«rm0i<«  a  stipend  of  50<)  frunc».  The 
demrvaiUs  firmlj  established  thenuelvee  in  their  r»- 
spe<!t{ve  fields  of  labor,  and  came,  in  fact,  to  ditter  only 
frniii  the  <  urat»'^  or  pastor-*  in  having:  u  smaller  salar}-, 
and  being  more  under  the  control  of  the  bishops.  This 
control  ^ey  tried  to  eecape,  bat  their  ellbrts  met  with 
but  little  Rucceg.o.  PofK'  Grftrory  XVI  decided  in  favor 
of  the  exi.Hting  order  of  thing*.  The  bishops  never 
romove  a  desaerrant  from  his  \ia.r\A\  except  for  grave 
waiOM.  The  dmurvanta  (orm  tint  greater  pert  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  ekrgr  of  ftnaco,  Belgium,  and  Rlion- 

iih  Prii--ia.  Si>c  .SilfoaTf  hudtuiUMif  rli>>r,'.*'unr-s  par 
Mgr,  fteique  tk  Digne  (Fteis,  1845;  Digne,  lMt«>,etG. ; 
JaoobMH,  in  fUnog,  hulSit^kkfUky  Ui,  SMk 

Pentniotlop.  Crrr  or  (lea.  six,  18).  SeeOir. 

Destruction  OF  BF.I.  .VXD  THE  DRAGON, 
TuE  IlisToKY  OF  TUK,  one  of  the  apocr}'pliAl  books 
of  the  Old  TeatMnen^  ftraad  only  in  the  OraelE.  See 
ArocRYpnA. 

I.  TUU  and  Pmlinn. — This  apocrrphal  piece,  which 
is  calle<l  by  Theodotion,  or  in  our  editions  of  the  Sept., 
B>)\  cat  ApoKuv,  Jitl  tmd  the  Dmgon,  and  in  the  Vulg. 
Th»  BUUrf  o/BelamdAg  Ortot  Serpmt,  has  In  tlie 
Sept.  the  inwription  Ik  TrpoptiTiln^  'AfiflaKovft  t  ior 
'lijttoi'  Ik  r»/f  0r".\i)i-  Xtvt,  A  Part  of  (he  I^<^htcy  of 
Unbakkui,  the  Son  <>/  Jemu,  of  the  Tribe  of  L»-t<i^  and  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  Daniel  a«  n  aoppleniaital  chapter, 
ibrminir  in  the  Vul^'.  the  14tli  duq^  •TtiM  prophet. 
In  the  EuK'lish  Authori/.-!  VenioB  U  1« Mtltled  in  ftlU 
as  above,  where  it  is  placed  hetneen  the  ffiatoiy  of 
flnaannnaadtlMFntyerof Mhumm.  SooBblasd 

THK  DrAOOV. 

II.  Conlenti. — ^The  plan  of  the  writer  la  hoth  lnge> 
niouR  and  attractive.  I'ynm.  who  wa.s  a  devout  wor- 
shipper of  iiel,  urged  Daniel  to  serve  his  idol,  and  re- 
ferred to  tiM  oaann^Ioiu  AKt  tint  it  derowed  daily  tlie 
•nonnoti^  sacrifice  of  twelve  great  meanures  of  fine 
flour,  forty  !»heep.  and  six  vesselst  of  wine  (ver.  1-6) ; 
but  Daniel,  knowing  the  deception  conneeted  tliera- 
with,  smiled  at  it  (rer.  7);  tlierenpon  the  king  anm* 
noned  the  priests  of  Bel.  and  demanded  an  explana- 
tion from  thtin  (ver.  S  ]0);  tliev,  to  sati-fy  him  that 
the  idol  dixtH  consume  the  nacriiice,  told  the  monarch 
that  he  nhould  place  it  before  Bel  himself  (ver.  11-18). 
Daniel,  however,  ha^l  ashes  strewed  on  the  pavement 
of  the  temple,  and  convinced  Cyrus,  by  the  imprests  of 
the  foottirp^  uiion  the  ashes,  that  the  sumptuoiu  feast 
prepared  for  Bel  was  oonsomed  in  tlio  night  by  tlie 
ptieela,  their  wires,  and  thdr  children,  who  eama  Into 
the  temple  thniu^h  secret  doors,  and  the  king  slew  the 
crafty  priests  (ver.  11-22).  As  for  the  Dragon,  who, 
unlike  the  dumb  Bel,  wax,  as  Cyras  urged,  •  living 
being  (ver.  28,  2A),  JQaniel  poisoned  it,  and  then  ex- 
dalmed,  "TboM  «•  ttie  gods  yon  worship!"  (ver.  2&- 
27).  The  Babylonians,  however,  ^jreatly  enraged  at 
the  destroyer  of  their  god,  demanded  of  Cyrus  to  sur- 
Mader  Miniel,  whom  they  cast  into  n  «ien  wherein 
wero  seven  lions  (ver.  2K-32).  But  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  commanded  the  prophet  Ilabakkuk,  in  Judasa,  to 
go  to  n.tbylon  to  fumi!«h  Daniel  with  food,  and  when 
Im  pleaded  ignoranoe  of  the  locally,  tlie  angel  oanied 
hfan  by  the  bahr  of  his  Itaad  throoi^  the  air  to  tlie 
llowT  don,  where  he  fed  and  conArlad  Duiel  (fw. 


88-39).  After  seven  davs  Cvrus  went  to  the  den  to 
bewaU  Daniel,  "and,  behold,  Dnnld  WW  lUtingr' 
The  king  then  commanded  that  he  should  be  takm 

out,  and  all  his  j^prwciitnrh  \<v  tlirow  n  in  to  be  imtant- 
ly  devoured,  and  the  great  Cyrus  openly  acknowl- 
edged the  greatness  of  the  Ood  of  Israel  (ver.  40  42). 
Thii<  story  is  read  in  the  Roman (^urch  on  A^h-Wednes- 
ilay,  and  in  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber.   See  Danikl,  ArocRYPHAL  ADDrriKNs  to. 

III.  CharaeUr  of  the  Bttok.—'nm  object  of  the  Jew- 
ish aothor  of  the  history  of  the  dsstiuetion  of  M  md 
the  Dragon  was,  accortling  to  .lahn.  "to  wnra  npiitist 
the  sin  of  idolatry  some  of  his  brethren  who  tud  em- 
braeed  Egyptian  superstitions.  The  book  was  there- 
fore  well  adapted  to  the  time,  and  shows  tliat  philoeo» 
phy  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  men  from  apoetatiaing 
into  the  most  absurd  and  degrading  sapentitionab** 
The  time  of  the  writing  Jahn  ascribea  to  tlw  agn  «f 

Thelx^s. 

Among  the  difficulties  attending  this  a>  a  portioo 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  Jahn  enumerates  the  denomi- 
nating  Daniel  n  priest  (xiv,  1),  which  he  cooeeiTes  to 
be  a  oonfeunding  of  Daniel  the  prophet  wMi  Doaial 

tlu-  priest  (Kzra  ^  iii.  J  ;  Neh.  X,  7);  tho  onler  of  the 
king  to  destroy  the  idol  of  Bel,  and  the  assertion  that 
serpents  were  won>hippe<l  at  Babylon  ;  but  he  conceirea 
all  these  difficulties  to  ho  removed  by  regarding  the 
whole  as  a  parable,  pointing  out  the  vanity  of  idoU, 
and  the  impostures  of  the  priest*.  We  are  informed 
hy  Herodotus  that  the  temple  of  Bel  was  destroyed  hf 
Xencee.  By  Prataalaati,  of  euime,  tiieee  apdoglii 
for  the  c.inonicity  of  this  and  the  other  ajiocr^-phal  ad- 
ditions to  Daniel  are  regarded  as  wholly  insufficient. 

See  DRirrERO-CAMONICAL. 

lY.  Bemm  ami  or^pMai  Z<ii^iiiyri «— The  baeis  of 
this  rtory  Is  evidently  derived  from  Dan.  vlandEtek. 

viii,.'?,  itif^-niously  elaborated  .md  emN^lIi^h-'cl  to  piT  ct 
the  desired  end.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  !>uch  sacred 
legend!  to  anbmit  to  the  trantmels  of  fact,  or  to  e» 
lU'ftvor  to  avoid  anachronisms.  That  Daniel,  who  was 
of  the  trilie  of  Judah,  should  here  l>e  rejiresented  as  a 
priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  that  he  should  here  be  said 
to  have  destroyed  the  temple  of  Bolus  which  waspnUcd 
down  by  Xerxes,  andthottto  Babyloniano  ahooM be 
described  as  wor!<hipper8  of  living  animals,  which  they 
never  were,  are  therefore  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of  these  legends.  Their  object  is  efflBct,  snd 
not  f.K-t.  The  Greek  of  onr  editions  of  the  Sept.  it  the 
language  in  which  this  national  story  has  been  winked 
out  hy  the  Alexandrine  cmlw  lli-hi  r  to  exalt  the  God 
of  Abraham  before  the  idolatrous  Greeks.  Various 
Aragmenti  «f  it  In  Anunaan  nnd  Hobrew  an  given  in 
the  Midrash  (Firreshith  Rahba,  c.  r>«\  JoMppon  ben- 
Oorion  (p.  S4-37,  ed.  Broithaupt),  and  in  Delitzwh  s 
work,  Df  Habaeuei  ritn  ei  eetate,  which  will  show  the 
Balqrlonian  and  Paleetiofaui  ahape  of  those  popular  tn- 
ditlmu.— Eitto,  a.  V.  6m  Bn.i 

DettraoUoaistt.  See  AmnBnjmoinm. 

Detenninism,  the  general  name  far  all  thoee  the- 
fliiaaaoooidingto  which  man,  in  hkmligioas  and  aMiii> 
al  action,  is  abeolntely  deterntnod  by  external  or  te- 

ternal  nuitive?  not  iK^longinp  to  him,  and  which  either 
deny  his  freedom  or  explain  it  as  a  mere  semblauce. 
In  opposition  to  determinism,  the  word  indetermin- 
ism  has  l«cn  used  of  a  will  which  is  absolutely  unde- 
termined from  abroad,  but  wholly  determines  itself. 
Such  an  absolute  indeterminism  can  only  l>e  predica- 
ted of  the  abiolato  being.  Absolute  datenniniani,  en 
the  other  hand,  can  only  be  attiibated  to  objects  whose 
activity  in  altogether  dependent  niKin  external  im- 
pulnes,  as  is  the  case  witli  the  olyecta  of  nature.  Ap- 
plying the  term  to  man,  e  ver^-  liranch  of  the  Cfafistiaa 
Church  holda  to  aome  kind  of  drtermlniwi,  i 
«•  ho  it  dapondaat  upon  Iho 
Ut  afltfoni  an  InfeMMd  iQr 
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Bnt  It  is  common  to  undMMaild  bgr  datannini.sm  tbo«e 
views  of  man's  dependence  upon  external  influence* 
which  destroy  his  moral  responsibility.  In  this  sense 
varioiu*  kinds  of  detenniniMii  un-  ilistiiinui>hpd.  It  is 
Jukilittic  or  pndeterwiimitie  if  it  places  an  irresiatible 
tttatUtj  abov«  9fm  th*  lUrine  befaift  «r  ceooony,  m 
was  (hme  hy  the  (Ireeks  in  the  doctrine  of  fate,  ntid  is 
still  done  l>y  tlic  Muhaiiuiteduns.  It  i«  }Hinthtutic  if 
it  deduces  necessity  from  the  unalterable  connection 
of  tbiagt,  making  tlw  individual  acta  of  maa,  aa  H 
wna,  a  tport  of  tli«  ivwM-aovl  wMi  itaalf,  as  iras  tha 

Cataln  tlie  cosmic  theories  of  tin-  Iiidi.uin,  in  the  ctlii<'*» 
cf  tlw  Stoics,  in  the  system  uf  Spiuoxa,  and  in  certain 
Bodem  sjstems.  The  oMroloffieai  determinism  is  a 
transition  fh>m  Out  first  to  tlie  second  Icind.  Deter- 
minism Is  mtUeriaU^ie  if  the  want  of  human  freedom 
is  explained  by  the  life  of  the  human  soul  lieing  deter- 
mined by  an  evil  or  liostile  materia^  as  was  done  by 
tbe  FsMMS,  tfm  OnoaCic*,  and  the  Manidiaant.  TM- 
Ibrent  from  these  anrient  materialists  arc  the  modem 
lapresentatlves  of  a  materialistic  determinism,  like  La 
Hottile,  who  rsdM*  all  hnum  aetions  to  an  absolute 
oompulsion  bj  wnmtm  nottres.  A  sabdivisioo  of 
fhis  determinism  Is  tbe  pfarenological  determinism 
which  in  mmlrrn  times  has  found  some  chaniiii-iim. 
A  subtle  form  of  determinism  is  found  in  some  ratioii- 
allstk  tvfften»  who  ex|daln  tlie  self-determination  of 
man  as  a  coercion  by  inner  representations  (I'rie»tly) 
OT  by  adequate  reasons  (I-cilmitz).  Other  writers  on 
tills  subject  have  divideil  detenninifin)  into  niecliani- 
ol,  rational,  and  metaphysical  determinism. — Uenog, 
Ruai-Enn^ditp.  iU,  881.  See  Wiu,; 

Detraction  (Lit.  (Utractio,  from  drtmhi'rt)  nienns 
porinarily  taking  off  fmni  a  thing;  and  in  momlH  it  is 
tha  act  of  depreciutin^;  another's  reputation.  Harrow 
Ofeearvas  (IKorfa, N.  Y.  edition,  1,  209  M}.)  tbat  it  dif- 
fere  frmn  albadbr,  whldi  tnvolvea  an  ImpittatloD  of 
falsi  li<H>d  ;  from  itvUing,  which  Includes  bitter  and  foul 
language ;  and  from  cenmnnff,  which  is  of  a  more  gcn- 
sral  pmrpoit,  extending  indifferently  lo  all  Unds  of 
persons,  qualities,  and  actions ;  but  detraction  expcclal- 
ly  n's|)«cts  worthy  persons,  goo<l  qualities,  ami  lauda- 
ble actions,  the  reputation  of  which  it  aitiieth  to  de- 
stroy. ItisafimltopposedtoooiMivr.  '^Kothingcan 
1w  mora  Inoongmoaa  with  tbe  spirit  of  tiie  Gospel,  the 
example  of  riirixt,  the  commnml  nf  r;t,<!,  ;ni<1  tin-  l^ve 
of  mankind,  than  a  spirit  of  dttrucli'm;  and  yi  t  there 
are  many  who  never  seem  happy  but  when  they  are 
employed  in  this  work;  they  fee<i  and  Uv«  upon  the 
supposed  infirmities  of  others ;  they  allow  excellence 
to  none;  thi'V  depredate  evrv  tliin^;  that  is  prai.<e- 
worthy ;  and,  possatsed  of  no  goiid  themselves,  they 
think  all  allien  tfkn  like  then.  '01  my  sool,  come 
thon  not  into  their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly,  mine 
honoor,  be  not  thou  uniti^d'  "  (liuck,  T%eoloff.  Diet. 
s.  v.).  "When  we  consider  the  motives  in  which  de- 
traction originatasi  «a  shall  ^d  that  most  of  them 
spring  from,  or  oeutn  In,  malerolence.  In  some  \kt- 
soni*  there  is  a  lust  of  distinrtion,  vhirh  cannot  en- 
dure an  equal,  and  boms  with  a  desire  U>  level  the 
pre-eminence  oif  every  superior.  In  whatever  de(,TP« 
this  dlsp«>sition  may  prevail,  it  is  combined  with  a  de- 
sire to  eclii>se  the  worth,  or  to  dednct  from  the  excel- 
lence of  tliose  aliove,  or  tlio-e  on  a  level  of  ability  or 
merit  with  itself.  Hence,  if  we  wooid  eradicate  every 
propensity  to  del»MtiB«,  ft  h  easentially  reqnirite  that 
we  cultivate  a  humble  spirit,  and  that,  Impressed  witli 
a  consciousness  of  our  own  unwortliineBs,  we  Icam  to 
think  and  to  speak  of  ottHn  mm  Jutly  ss  well  as 
more  charitably.  Some  persons  of  naan  talent^  elan- 
der  capacity,  swelling  desires,  or  lUde  InJustry,  sriM 
are  t<Kj  timid  to  undertake  any  tidng  good  or  great,  or 
too  feeble  or  too  indolent  to  execute  it,  are  continually 
endeavoring  to  SBreen  themselvee  (hxn  contempt,  or  to 
bide  their  own  individual  insignificance  by  deprecio* 
ting  the  worth,  railing  at  the  audacity,  or  ridkoUng 
tha  «nrtioiiB  «r  tfaoM  iriw  barn  MM  abilllj,  nan  «■- 


terprise,  more  intellect,  and  mora  tt^Mty  < 
selves.  TluTc  is  no  integrity,  however  pure,  no  ^ 
however  genuine,  which  is  not  exposed  to  Invidions 
obscuration,  to  unjust  surmises,  and  wily  misrepresent* 
ation  i  and  designing  and  interested  men,  who  aboud 
in  the  wlsden  of  this  werM,  well  know  how  to  convert 
these  pr;irti<  es  tf)  their  own  ndvjintapc.  nnd  to  the  in- 
jury uf  their  neii;hl)or.  If  detraction  l>e  found  in  a 
greater  degree,  or  of  a  more  mischievous  kind,  tn  a 
court  than  in  a  village,  it  b  only  because  in  the  Ibnmr 
there  Is  a  stronger  IncHeroent  to  its  exercise,  and  mora 
anijile  sfviie  for  it^  f>iierations.  Detraction  fend--  to 
re<lucc  tlic  liest  men  to  a  level  with  tbe  worst,  and  thus 
to  bring  worth  itself  Into  disrepute.  It  tends  to  ehUl 
the  ardor  of  doing  good,  and  to  prothi<  e  a  general  V>e- 
lief  that  all  the  virtue  which  exists  among  nan  is  ira- 
ajiinary  and  counterfeit.  It  involves  in  itself  a  high 
degree  of  depravity,  and  ia  connected  with  tbe  vk>]a» 
tion  of  every  moral  tie.  Is  It  not  adverse  to  Jnstfee^ 
Is  it  not  itu  oni[i;ifil>le  with  charitj'?  Is  it  not  a  jdain 
dereli'  tion  of  our  duty  to  God?  For  Is  it  not  princi- 
pally occupied  in  IWMBing  the  estimation  of  the  good 
and  wise,  who  aranwtaapaciaUy  the  Objects  of  his  fa- 
vor, and  the  exeellenee  of  Us  ntMnal  creation  t  Must 
not  the  firaetice.  tbt  refore,  brin^  us  under  tlie  divine 
displeasure  ?  Is  there  not  in  the  habit  so  large  a  mix- 
ture of  malevolence  as  neceasarfly  hnpUea  that  we  are 
strangers  to  the  love  of  (Iivl ;  and,  if  we  will  ]>er--ist  in 
so  hateful  a  practice,  can  we  hoi>c  to  et»cape  tliat  place 
of  tonnent  in  which  there  are  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth?  (AVtfov««'«  Bodg  Theohgg,  ii,  362,  867; 
fFbrntr's  Syriem  nf  Kvhitg  mti  M«ndUy,  ii,  iK))."— 
Robinson,  Thtol.  Lid.  s.  v. 

Deil'Ctl  (Heb.  ZMtoT,  ^M3r^,  according  to  Gesenius, 
kmetOkm  tf  Go4{  according  to  FUrst,  aajuaintei  wUk 
God;  Sept. 'Pfl^rtfi/\;  Vul;:.  father  of  Kliasapb, 

the  "  captain  '  (Sf^rS)  of  the  tril>e  of  CuA  at  the  time 
of  the  numbering  of  the  people  at  Sinai  (Num.  i,  14  ; 
vii,  I'i.  47  ;  X, 'JO).  B.C.  ante  MV.r, ,  The  same  man 
is  mentioned  again  in  ii,  14,  but  bete  the  name  appears 
as  Rbobl  (q.  v.),  owing  to  an  interchange  of  the  two 
very  similar  Ilelirew  letters  T  and  *i.  In  this  latter 
passage  the  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  Vulg.  retain  the. 
D ;  the  Sept,  as  in  other  plseea,  haa  B.   The  grsatar 

weight  of  evidence  is  therefore  in  favor  of  the  reading 
"  Deuel"  in  lioth  passages.  Fiirst  ingeniously  sug- 
gests (//e6.  Uandw.  p.  804)  that  tha  nana  httm 
been  originally  Darnel  vUdi  wodd  ex- 

plain the  various  reading. 
l>0oxboS,  WiLUAM,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 

1650.  He  did  not  f  Uuw  any  particular  ronrse  of 
study,  received  no  regular  education,  an<l  followed  the 
huslnesii  of  basket-making  during  his  whole  life,  yet 
made  himielf  a  name  by  tha  oii^nality  and  vigor' of 
his  reasoning  fhrnlties.  He  died  In  1717.  While  fol- 
lowing his  ilnily  voi  .ition-,  li,>  (.tuilird  jihilosophy  and 
theologA',  yet  without  any  system  or  method.  Among 
the  [ihiiosophen  he  followed  more  especially  Spinuxa 
and  Des  Cartes,  porticularly  the  latter ;  yet  he  thought 
he  couM  improve  on  Des  Cartcs's  system.  The  pe. 
cidiar  j>hilo«ophico-theologiral  system  which  he  tlins 
originated  is  presented  ezphuned  in  his  various  wriU 
ings,  which,  however,  are  now  beoone  searee,  and  eon* 
tain,  besides,  many  hetero<bix  prin<  iples.  See  Bruck- 
eri  nistoria  Pki/otophia  (torn,  iv,  pL.  ii,  Lps.  1744,  p. 
291,704,730);  Heciog,JBSBl>£lM9ii^ill,m 

DeuadSdit,  or  DeodSttis,  Pope,  8nccee<1ed  T^on- 
iface  IV,  615,  and  dic<l  GIH.  His  reign  is  marked  by 
quite  wonderfbi  miracles,  and  by  falsa  doerstali.  tut 
name  is  among  the  t*tint»  (Nov.  9). 

Deua  mlsereatur  (Go<i  have  mercy),  the  Latin 
name  of  the  sixty-seventh  psalm,  derived  from  its  tirst 
words,  which,  in  the  Chmeb  of  Eagjand,  nay  be  used 
in  the  evening  prayer,  aAv  tha  aaaand  Isoson,  instead 
azoept  oa  tin  twaifib  iqr  «f  tha 
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month,  on  Trhlch  it  occurs  amoiiK  Hu  puhM  §* 

day. — Hook,  Chirch  Dictionary,  s.  y. 

DeuBiug.  IIbbmam,  son  of  Antbooy  DmsUig,  a  di«- 
Unf^ished  physician,  mathematidaii,  and  professor, 

^v;i>  Imrn  in  Groningi-ii,  March  14, 16>4.  He  was  brt-d 
to  the  prufesjiion  of  law,  but.  tikiii^  a  dislike  to  it,  he 
relinquished  it,  and  dovott-d  himself  exclusively  to  the- 
ological studiee.  In  1690  he  published  bis  Iluturia 
aUfgorica  Vettria  tl  Nbn  Tettitmmti,  juncta  revflittone 
Wjstf  rii  s.  I.  (riiiiUm.     Hv  iImh  work  be  uv.uli-  hiinx-lf 

known  as  a  typical  and  mystical  theologian.  The 
typical  interpratatioii  of  the  Serlptnm  mm  paOuA  to 

its  extrcnio  liinit«.  Tho  ib>rtrinc  of  the  Trinity  was 
allegorical ly  explained.  T\w  roult  was,  that  ho  was 
MCttsed  of  heresy,  anil  dulj  trrt  d  from  the  Lord's  Sup- 

K.  He  wrote  two  works  in  his  own  defence^  one  in 
tch  and  the  other  in  Latin.  In  1700  appeared  his 
Com  ■intariii'i  tni/'firtin  in  ti^ctil'Mptm  rt  (rji^ir  ili"  '.lysHca 
turn  hisloria  de  mulUre  hirmorrhoua  et  JiHa  Jairi,  turn 
pattMm  i$Ejf»h»e  dicUr  ei  Lnzaro  meiiSee,  In  1712 
he  Rave  to  the  world  his  Jtft/.ili  num  s.  $,  triado$,  in 
which  he  fully  dpvclopod  bis  allegorical  views  of  this 
doctrine.  Hp  also  contributed  several  exe^ctical  ar- 
ticles to  the  BibliotAeca  JSrenenm.  He  gradually  re- 
oidod  from  ills  oztmna  tIows.  TIm  Groningen  Con- 
tbtory  ro]K'aled  tlio  sentence  of  !;tis|K'n>'ion  thut  they 
bad  passed  aK't'if't  him.  He  now  connot  tt^d  himt^elf 
with  the  WaU<K)n  Church.  He  was  permitted  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  daya  In  psiMi  ud  ha  di«d  Janu- 
ary 3, 1722,  ia  tto      of  hia  hirth. 

Dentmro-Cnnonloal  BOOKS  or  m  Old  Tbb> 

TAMKNT,  a  tonn  np[dicil  in  tnodorn  tini'-<  to  ilonoto 
tho^e  s:iiT('d  books  which,  originally  <li>non)inat«<l  *>r- 
eUtimtiral  and  tqtoerypkal,  were  not  in  the  Jewish  or 
Habtew  Canon,  but,  as  being  contained  in  tha  old 
Otaek  Tersfont,  were  publicly  read  In  tba  early  Chris- 
tian Church.  Sri-  .VrorKvi'HA.  For  the  suspected 
books  of  the  i\'ew  Tfttament^  see  A^ctilrooMkna. 

1.  It  is  acknowledeed  by  all  that  these  books  never 
h.id  a  place  in  tht^  .Tcwi«h  Canon.  Tlie  Roman  Cath- 
olic professor  All>cr,  of  Pesth  (who  considers  them  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  received  l>ooks  of  the  He- 
brew CanonX  obMnros :  "  Tba  Dautaro- canonical 
booka  are  thoae  wMdi  ^  Jewa  IhhI  boC  In  their  Can- 
on, but  arc.  nntwitli'-t.indinf;.  rrfpivfd  by  fbf  Cliri«- 
tian  Church,  ctinceniing  which,  on  this  very  acc<»unt 
of  their  not  having  Iwen  in  the  Jewish  Canon,  Uicre 
has  existed  some  doabt  even  in  the  Church"  (Jiulita. 
Bermenevt.  toI.  i,  eh.  viii,  ix).  Josephus,  a  contem- 
pt>rary  of  the  apostles,  after  describing  the  Jewish 
Canon  i^Afitm,  i,  8),  which  he  says  consists  of  twenty- 
two  hooka,  remarka:  **Bnt  flrom  the  reign  of  Aita- 

xerxf^  to  within  our  memorj*  there  have  IxM^n  several 
thinj;s  conuuiltcd  to  writing  wljicli,  however,  htre  not 
acquirttl  the  $ame  <U'jrr^  »f  ctrdtt  aftd  imlhority  as  the 
former  books,  inasmuch  aa  the  tradition  and  snoooasion 
«f  the  prophela  were  lea  eertdtt.**  It  Ina  been  ahown 

by  Homem:inn  (Ofj^errnf.  /tf}  iUH.*t.  doctr.  df  Canon.V, 
T.  ex  Philone)  that,  although  Philo  was  acquainted 
vltll  the  books  in  question,  he  has  not  cited  Miy  Of 
them,  at  laaat  with  the  riew  of  eetabliahing  ai^  pnip> 
oaition. 

2.  Among  the  early  Christian  wriferi,  Jnrorne,  in 
Ua  FteCsoea,  i^rea  us  the  most  complete  information 
that  wo  poaaeaa  vegaRUng  the  aathoifty  of  theae  bodies 
in  hi-^  titne.  .\fter  enumerating  the  twenty-two  books 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  consisting  of  the  I.aw,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  he  adds :  "  This  pro- 
logm  1  write  a*  a  ptefitoo  to  tlie  hooka  to  bo  tianalaled 
hyna  ftom  the  Hebrew  Into  lath,  that  we  may  know 
that  all  the  Iwoks  which  are  not  of  this  numlter  .-irr 
(^oerypkal ;  therefore  Wisdom,  which  is  commonly 
•lerlbed  to  Solomon  as  itH  author,  and  the  hook  of  Je- 
aos  the  son  of  Blnoh,  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  Shefriierd, 
Ofo  fMl  la  Aa  Cteon,**  Afodn,  in  the  prefiwe  to  bia 

of  the  books  of  Soknos  ftom  tho  Hrtffov, 


be  obecrvos:  "Thcs*  three  l)ookfl  (Proverbs,  Eccleii> 
astea,  and  Canticles)  only  are  Solomon's.  There  ia 
also  the  Book  of  Jwu  the  ton  of  fHrarh,  and  another 
|>iteud-epigraphal  liook,  cidled  the  W'i'di'in  of  So^.  mrm  ; 
the  former  4^  which  I  have  seen  in  Hebrew,  called  not 
EccMasHeu,  as  among  the  Latfaia,  hot  ttie  Paiahlea ; 
with  wUdi  Iftowisc  have  been  joined  Ecclesiostes  and 
the  Song  of  Songs,  that  the  collection  might  the  \*nfT 
resemble  the  boolts  of  Solomon  tnitli  in  mntter  and  de- 
sign. The  aeoood  is  not  to  be  found  at  all  among  tho 
Hebrews,  and  the  st^'le  plainly  evineea  Its  Greek  oHgu 
inal :  some  ancient  w  ritf-rs  say  it  i.s  a  work  of  Philo  the 
Jew.  As,  therefore,  tho  Church  reads  Judith  and  To- 
bit,  and  the  books  of  Maccabeee,  lait  doee  not  rccdv* 
them  among  the  Canonical  Scriptnres,  so  likewise  it 
may  read  theae  two  books  for  the  edification  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  not  as  of  authority  for  proving  any  doctrines 
of  religion  (fld  md^kadoHempleUtf  mm  etd  anetoriUUm 
ecctttloiilcimiKt  ooyntofMsi  oon^biiiflRdliMi).'*  Of  Bo> 
ruch  he  says  that  he  docs  "  not  tnm.olate  it  because  it 
was  not  in  Hebn-w,  nor  received  liy  tljc  Jews."  lie 
never  tTanslati  il  Wisdom,  Ecclef-i:i>tico»,  or  either  of 
the  books  of  Maccabeee,  and  obaenres  ttst  "BMh 
books  as  are  not  of  the  twenty-Anrr  lettm  are  to  bo 

utterly  rejected"  {f^f^f  nd  Kzntin').  In  his  f'rifirt  to 
Judith  he  says,  in  like  manner,  "Among  the  Uetirewa 
this  book  la  raid  among  Hie  kagiognipta  (or,  aeeord- 
ing  to  some  manuscripts,  (iporiyphay,  whose  autlif  rity 
is  not  judged  sufficient  to  supjiort  disputed  m.iiN  r-.  ' 
He  adds,  ut  the  same  time,  that  "the  Council  <>f  Nf  e 
is  said  to  haTB  included  it  in  the  cstakgoe  of  the  holy 
Scriptarea.**  We  banre,  bowerer,  no  (mtharity  lit 

suppo-iing  that  the  Council  of  Nice  ever  formefl  such 
a  catalogue.  There  is  no  account  of  the  uiatt«r  in 
any  of  its  acts  which  have  reached  us.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  catalogue,  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Jones,  attrib> 
ntod  by  Pappus,  in  his  JhfnotHeony  to  tide  council,  with 
this  relation  :  "  That  the  bi^hopB  there  asseiidded  were, 
by  a  very  extraordinary  miracle,  convinced  which 
fnapired  and  wbidi  were  apocryphal  books,  af- 
ter this  in  inner :  Having  put  aU  the  books  that  laid 
claim  to  inspiration  under  the  communion-table  (r^ 
*hiif  rpairiZy)  in  a  church,  they  prayed  to  God  that 
tboao  which  were  of  divine  inspiration  mi^  be  fiNuid 
above  or  upon  the  table,  and  those  edkl^  won  spec- 
ryjihal  might  bo  found  under;  and,  accordingly,  as 
they  prayed,  it  came  to  pass."  This  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  fable,  and  c^irdinal  BellarmlBS 
(^De  Verba  Dei)  adroita  that  there  could  have  been  BS 
canon  determined  on  by  the  Kicene  Coundl,  as  la 
that  case  none  would  have  ventured  to  reject  it;  but 
he  supposea  that  Jerome  may  liave  found  in  some 
of  ita  acts,  now  lest,  soma  dtotionlkom  the  book  of 
Judith.  Bcllannine  further  admits  that  in  Jerome's 
time  the  ecdoia'-tical  lHH)ks,  although  read  in  the 
churches,  were  neither  in  the  Jevith  nor  Chrittian  Can- 
on, inasmuch  as  no  general  Qonncil  bad  yet  detennined 
anything  Concerning  them. 

Kullnus  made  the  xauir  distinction  with  regard  tn  the 
books  of  Scripture  that  Jerome  did.  After  enunn»rs- 
ting  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  exactly 
according  to  the  Jewish  Canon,  saying, Tiiese  are  the 
volumes  which  the  fathers  have  included  in  the  Canon, 
and  out  of  which  they  wonld  have  us  j.rovo  tb.' 
trines  of  our  lUth,"  he  adds,  "however,  it  ought  to  be 
obeenred  that  there  are  also  other  books  which  ere  net 
;  rnni'Tiirnl.  but  have  been  railed  hv  our  forefathers  #e» 
rlf.<tin.tltcui,  as  the  Wi8«lom  of  Solomon,  and  another 
called  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  which  among 
the  Latins  la  called  by  the  fsvsnl  nana  of  Eodesise* 
tieos,  by  which  title  ia  denoted  not  the  anOor  eftbs 
book,  luit  tlie  quality  of  the  writing.  Of  the  samesik 
tier  is  the  book  of  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  books  of  Ihs 
Mnccaltees.  In  the  New  Testament  is  the  iKmk  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Herma.s,  which  is  called  'Two  Ways,  OS 
tlie  Judgment  of  Peter all  which  they  would  bavo 
to  bs  nod  in  tho  chudMi,  bat  vol  ■Osfid  Iqr  mgr  oC 
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•■Cbarity  for  proving  articles  of  foitb.  Other  Scrip- 
tUTM  they  call  tgtoc^ffthal,  which  they  would  not  have 
to  be  read  in  cburchefl"  (/n  Symb.  Apott.). 

There  have  thus  bet'ii  tlirfi'  .livi-iuiir*  iiiado  by  the 
anofBota,  \iz.  the  Canonical  Scripturea,  the  Ecdesiaa- 
tieal,  mnd  «fee  i^ooyi^;  or,  otherwise, tibe  Ciuion- 
iral  aii'l  thf  Apocijplul,  of  wWch  latter  there  are  two 
kinil-',  viz.  those  which,  having  nothing  cuiitrury  to 
the  faith,  may  be  profitably  read,  although  not  autben- 
tie,  and  tboee  whieh  ate  iiqarioiu  and  ooottaty  to  the 
fUtb.   It  b,  however,  maintained  hy  prefeaaor  Alber 

that,  when  Jen  nie  and  Kutinii'*  snitl  the  ccclesiutttlcal 
books  were  read  for  editication,  but  not  fur  coiiflrining 
articles  of  faith,  thay  00I7  meant  that  they  were  not 
to  be  employed  in  controversies  with  the  Jewa,  who 
did  not  acknowledge  their  aotbority.  These  bthsis, 
however,  ( ertainly  ]iut  them  iotO  tbo  MUM  IWdt  wltll 
the  Shepherd  of  ilornuu. 

Tho  earliest  ctttalogne  wbteh  we  passsss  of  tte  books 
of  Srriptnre  is  that  of  Melito.  M^hop  nf  Sanlis,  pre- 
served l>y  Kui^ehiu-x.  Fmui  hin  statcinent,  written  iii 
the  year  170,  it  Reems  evident  that  tliflre  had  then  been 
BO  catalogtie  authorized  by  the  Chunh  or  aiqr  pablic 
body.  He  ennaimtM  the  books  of  the  Jewish  GaDon 
only,  from  which,  howsvsr,  ho  omitS  tho  book  of  Es- 
ther (q.  v.). 

The  first  catiilopiie  of  the  Iloly  Scriptures,  dntum 
up  {y  any  public  bodjf  im  the  Christian  CfturcA,  wliich 
has  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of  the  Council  of  Laodi- 
cea,  in  Phrygia,  supposed  tn  l>e  hold  ftlK)ut  the  year 
S65.  In  the  last  two  canons  of  this  council,  as  we 
now  have  them,  there  is  an  ennmeratioo  of  the  books 
of  Scripture  nearly  fonfonnable,  in  the  OM  Tcntament, 
to  the  Jewiah  Canon.    The  canons  are  in  them  words : 

*'Tli»l  private  P.-<»lrn-i  nuj;lit  not  t<>  be  f>«id  in  the  church, 
nor  nny  l)<»'ks  not  cjinoJi'cnl.  Imt  inily  the  citMonlcjd  bonkn  of 
the  anil  New  r.  Miitii.  nl.  The  lx»k»  of  the  Old  Tes>ta- 
uieut  »hkh  ouL'til  to  Iw  n  Hr|  nn>  the-'o:  1.  Cieneiilo:  2.  Ex- 
(xlu-- :  3  I>'viticii-' ;  4  Niiinl.i  i  -  :  %.  I  ><  \ili  r  iHoiuv  ;  0.  ,Ii)«hii!i, 
»">H  of  Nun;  7.  .tuilp-«,  witli  Kuth;  f*.  h>thcr;  ;•.  1  »n<l  "i 
KtnRilnnu  ;  10.  3  and  4  Kinfi(lorDi<:  II.  1  and  'i  UemuiDfl;  12. 
1  and  3  tMraa;  13.  the  book  of  ISO  FHlm>>;  14.  Proverlw; 
IS.  KeelMlMrtes;  10.  Caotides;  IT.  Job;  18.  tiia  Twelve 
Prophets:  19.  Isaiah;  80.  JeremUh  and  Banteh^  the  Lam- 
eatatiOQS  an  )  the  KpUlh^;  21.  Kzektel:  •>->.  tHnlel." 

Thb  catalogue  is  not,  however,  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  genuine.  "  Possilily  leanud  men,"  say^ 
Lardoer,  "according  to  the  different  notions  of  the 
party  they  have  been  engaged  in,  have  been  led  to  dis- 
regard the  but  canon;  fionie  Iteeause  of  ita  omitting 
the  apocryplial  books  of  the  Old  TestaoMnt,  and  others 
bsewisa  It  has  not  the  book  of  Bovdatlon."  Basnage, 
la  his  Il'st  r;/  of  th'-  Church,  observes  that  "  Prote.*- 
tents  and  Catholiet)  have  equally  diHp.irap'd  this  syn- 
od." It  Is  said,"  remarks  I^'rdner,  "  that  the  can- 
ens  of  this  ooondl  were  loceived  and  adopted  by  some 
General  Ooondls  !n  after  times;  nerertbeless  perhaps 
it  would  li«  diffieult  to  .-.Imw  tliat  those  General  ( "111111- 
cil.H  received  the  last  cunun,  and  exactly  approved  the 
catalogue  of  eaid  txxtka  thflfdn  contained,  without  any 
addition  or  diminatwn,as  we  new  have  it"  (ssa  Ifaasi's 
Concilia,  ii,  574). 

Itut,  Usides  the  Hcl)rew  canon,  the  reader  will  have 
observed  that  there  were  certain  other  books  publicly 
read  in  the  prlndUve  Chorcli,  and  tfselsd  with  a  high 
decree  of  respect,  althout^h  not  considered  hv  the  Ile- 
brewH,  from  whom  they  were  derive<l  (see  the  piissajje 
above  cited  from  Josephus),  as  of  equal  authority  with 
tbe  Ibrmer.  These  books  seem  to  have  been  included 
in  the  copies  of  the  Septnagint,  which  was  generally 
made  use  of  by  the  sacred  writers  of  tho  New  Testa- 
ment. It  does  not  appear  whether  tho  apostles  gave 
any  oantlons  agidnst  the  roadinK  of  these  books,  and 
it  hss  even  been  snppoeed  that  they  have  referred  to 
thun.  Others,  however,  have  maintained  that  the 
principal  passaKes  to  which  they  have  referred  (for  it 
is  not  pretended  that  they  have  cited  them)  are  from 
the  eawniMl  bookip  Hm  Allowing  an  tbe  passages 
liera  alindodlo; 


Rom.  x\.  24,  ( 
Helj.  I,  It. 
xi, 

Rom.  xiii.  I, 

"    il,  11 
tial.  ii,  6 
Eph.vi,9 
OoLtiLSS 

inUM 

James  1,10 1 

1  Cor.  X,  10, 
.Tameti  ii,  S8, 
l.iike  X,  41, 
1  The-*.  Iv,  3, 
.Matt,  vli,  12, 
1  <  '.>r.  X.  20, 
.h.hu  X.22, 
Ileh  xi,  3ft, 
Matt,  ix,  I 

SOor. 


u 

u 


Wisdom  ix,  ia,  see  Iaa.sl|1liL 

vli.  'Jii. 

•»     Iv,  10,  toe  (Jen.  v,  94. 

"     tU     8«e  ITov.  vlU,  la,  10. 

"     vi,  7,  see  Deal,  x,  IT. 


lodai.  Xlv<  IT,  see  Im.  xl,  8. 

Jii.llth  viH,  25,  (Ut.)  Kna.  zlv,  1& 

••     V,  *l. 
Tobit  ir,  T. 
"    Iv,  17. 

"    Iv,  1\ 
Barirh  iv,  T. 

1  .Miiro  iv,  iy>. 

2  .Macr.  vL,  T,       FisdOS.  llv,  1& 
I'Tayer  of  ManasNS. 

Some  of  the  tinranonical  liook.'»,  however,  had  not 
been  extant  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  at 
most  at  the  Christian  era,  and  could  only  have  oIh 
tained  a  place  in  the  Greek  Scriptnres  a  aliart  time 
lK*forc  this  period ;  but  the  only  copies  of  the  Scrip, 
turej.  in  exi.stenee  for  the  first  three  hundred  years  af- 
ter Christ,  either  amimg  tbe  Jews  or  Cluristhuis  of 
Orsece,  Italy,  or  AlHea,  eontalned  those  books  widioat 
any  mark  of  distinction  that  we  know  of.  The  Tie- 
brew  Bible  and  language  were  quite  unknown  to  them 
during  this  periinl,  and  tho  most  learned  were,  prol>a« 
biy,  bvt  iU  iniSormed  on  the  subject,  at  least  before  Jo> 
rome*s  traaslathia  of  tho  Scriptures  ftwm  the  original 
Ilehrew.  The  I..atin  versions  before  his  time  we.e  all 
made  from  the  Septuagint.  We  do  not,  indeed,  tind 
any  catalogue  of  these  writings  Iwfore  the  Council  of 
Hippo,  bnt  only  individual  notices  of  separate  Ixiolcs. 
Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stromata,  A.D.  211) 
cites  the  \^'isdom  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiiisticus,  and 
Origen  refers  to  several  of  these  boolLs,  treating  them 
with  a  high  degree  of  ▼eoefation.  "Then  is,"  says 
Euscliius,  "an  (  [listle  of  .\fricanus,  addressed  to  Ori- 
gen,  in  which  he  intimates  his  doubt  on  the  history  of 
Susannah  in  Daniel,  as  if  it  were  •  spnioas  and  licti- 
tiona  onwpnsitinn;  to  whieh  Often  wrala  a  very  faU 
answer.'*  These  epistles  are  both  extant.  Origen,  at 

great  len^rth,  vir.dicatf-s  tlie^e  pirts  of  the  Hrrek  ver- 
sion— fur  be  acknowledges  that  they  were  nut  in  tbe 
Hebrew — from  the  objections  of  Africanus,  asserting 
that  they  were  true  and  genuine,  and  made  use  of  in 
Greek  amon^  all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
that  we  should  not  attend  to  tlie  fraudulent  comments 
of  the  Jews,  bat  tain  that  only  for  true  in  the  lioly 
Scriptnrea  which  the  seventy  had  tmslated,  flar  tliat 
this  only  was  confirmed  by  apostolic  authority.  In 
the  same  letter  he  cites  the  book  of  Tobit,  and  in  his 
second  Ixtok,  Ik  PrwdpHs,  be  even  spealts  of  the  Shep> 
herd  of  Hennas  as  divinely  inspired.  OrigsOi  how- 
ever, uses  very  different  language  in  regaid  to  the 
Imdk  ijf  MliDi  h.  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  PMil- 
arcbs,  and  tiie  Assumption  of  Moses. 

The  local  CSonneil  of  Hippo,  held  in  tiie  year  of 
Christ  at  which  Auf^istine.  aftenvanls  bishop  of 
Hippo,  was  present,  formed  a  cataiojiue  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  which  the 
sor/ssinift<Krf  ioois  were  all  included.  They  are  in- 
serted in  tbe  fbllowing  order  la  its  80th  Canon,  via. : 

"Thnt  Df.ihinfi  !»•  read  in  the  church  beiides  the  Canoni- 
cal .Scripturvx.  I  n  ler  tlie  n  iroe  of  Csnooical  Scriptural  are 
reckoned  Genosif<,  Kxi^lu".  I>>'vltiru«,  Number*,  DentCfonofnjr, 
Joahua,  JndR«R,  Kuth,  4  txxki*  of  Kings,  Kenialns.  Job,  netats 
of  David,  5  books  of  Soloaoo,  IS  books  ef  the  Profbela,  iMOah, 
Jeremiah,  Daniel,  EsekM,  IMilt,  Jedith,  HSslher,  Esdras,  « 
hooka,  llaeaabiss,SbeoiDk"  [For  lbs  boohs  ef  tiw  New  Tes- 
tament, see  AwnuaomnA.)  Bnt  ffw  the  eeeflmatloo  of 
thb  eaaon  tbe  ehnrohes  bsyeMl  ttis  soos  sn  te  he  esnmUed.** 
The  Paaskma  of  the  Martyrs  were  also  psnaHtsd  to  bo  |isd  an 
their  nnnlvpr-aricii 

Tho  third  Council  of  Carthape,  generally  beMeved 
to  have  been  held  in  897,  at  which  Aurelius,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  presided,  and  at  wliich  Aagnstioe  waa  pres- 
ent,' consisting  in  sJl  of  tMy-fimr  hisbops,  adopted  the 
aaae  oatalogMit  wUeh  waa  eooftnned  at  the  fbiulh 
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Council  of  Carthngp,  held  in  the  year  419.  The  refer- 
ence aaiil  to  have  been  made  from  ttie  third  Council  of 
OirClM««,  held  fn  897,  Co  pope  Bonifbe*,  to  a  manlliMt 

aiiachronism  in  the  cojiies  of  tlie  iict«  of  this  council 
(nee  L'Abbe's  Omcilia),  us  the  pontificate  of  Itonifucc 
did  not  conuiuMice  itefore  417.  It  has  therefore  been 
conjectured  that  thu  raforanoe  belongs  to  the  foorth 

COOBCH. 

Af  St.  Augustine  Jiad  preat  influence  at  these  Coun- 
cil*, it  must  be  of  importance  to  ascertain  his  private 
MBtimenta  on  thia  nri^Ject.  This  eminent  man,  who 
was  bom  in  364,  coueeratcil  biithop  of  Iliprio  (the  pres- 
ent Bona)  in  896,  ud  died  in  430,  in  the  Bcventy-flixtb 
year  of  Ub  age,  writea  a«  follows  In  the  jear  887: 

**  The  eattie  Canon  of  Serlptura  U  «oinprl«ad  in  tbeae  booka. 
Hmm  an  5  eir  Monea,  ris.  Geneak,  l^xodas,  Levliirufi,  Num- 
ben,  Deutcraoomy ;  1  of  Jonhua,  1  of  Jiic1p<ii,  1  *iniilt  Wk 
called  Kutb,  which  i!«ein«  rather  to  belun^;  to  the  hetdmiini;  of 
the  KlDg<lomi^  the  4  ljof>k«  of  the  KtDRd<inii>,  and  i  of  the  \U'. 
mains,  not  full<minK  one  nnother,  but  parallel  to  each  otlier. 
The**  nre  hlntnriral  IkxjIc!"  which  contain  a  oiicce»>'lon  of  time* 
In  the  orilfT  of  cvotit*.  There  are  other*  which  do  not  olwcn  e 
the  oriliT  of  tinii-,  iin<l  urc  nnr.>nniTifHl  t"t^^tl><  r.  a*  Job.  'l  ofiit, 
Elttlici',  am!  Ill  !;t(i.  tlir  '.'  l^-.k-  of  M.irriilif.  -,  niiil  tlir  'I  k- 
of  |->.ni,  w  hich  ln-t  ilo  more  oVwi  rve  tlio  or<!i  r  of  n  ri  uMil.ii 
•UCCCH-ion  >if  i-vi'iit",  after  that  contnin-'l  in  tlio  Kin^M.  i.i- 
and  Ui  itKiiri".  Nfxt  nn-  the  IVoulo  t-.ntnoiii;  wliii  li  if  1  K-ik 
of  the  P'ulrii-'  of  nnvid,  nml  :t  of  S..h  inoii.  vir.  I'rovi  rl»".  Can- 
tlcleK,  mill  l'.tvlci«in-to*  ;  for  tlu  j-t-  2  Ij-okc,  Windoni  iiu"l  I'c- 
cle^ia-ticiix,  are  rntled  S«loiiiun'ii  for  no  utlMcr  reason  than  be- 
ciiuni!  they  Imve  a  nsfciublance  to  hU  wrllinKit :  for  it  U  a  very 
general  o'pioton  that  they  were  written  by  Jeaua  the  son  of 
tSlrach ;  which  books,  bowerer,  ainee  they  are  admitted  Into 
anllMdiy.aio  to  be  leehoaed  aawmg  prophetical  books.  The 
net  BiS  tte  baoks  of  those  who  are  properly  called  prophets, 
aa  the  Hreml  books  of  the  IS  Finopbrta,  which  belne  found  to- 
gether, and  never  aepMated,  an  redcooad  I  book.  Tbe  names 
of  which  prophets  are  thoM  :  Ilosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadlah,  Jo- 
nah, Mirnh,  Naham,  Ilabnkkuk,  Zephanlah,  llagsal,  Zecha- 
riah,  MiilnrhL  After  then.-  the  four  Prophets  or  larpe  vol- 
limes,  ltalah,.len'iiiiBh,  I>nniel,  Kseklcl.  In  tlicae  44  bookn  in 
compriKe-l  nil  ih<-  mithority  of  the  Old  Tealaaunt" (D*  Daetr. 
CM*/.).  [Tor  th<'  N.'w,  xee  AtrauBOima;  Ibi^  an  die 
Kame  with  tluoi'  now  n'ceivcd  ] 

It  has,  indeed,  licen  nuiiiitaineil  tliat  Augustine  altered 
his  opinion  on  the  r*u)>jcct  of  the  dcutcro-canonical 
books  in  bia  KetractioDs  (eoe  Henderson  Om  Itupint' 
ICm,  p.  495) ;  hot  tbe  only  paasage  in  this  work  beai^ 
int;  on  the  suVijert,  wliich  \re  can  di-sciver,  i."  that 
wherein  he  ciinfes.>e!«  his  mistake  in  terming  Fxclesi- 
Mllflas  a  prophffical  book.  Augustine  has  also  been 
■apposed  to  have  testified  to  the  inferior  antlioritjr 
«f  tbeae  books,  from  his  saying  that  one  of  them  was 
fSad  friim  the  midfi'.*  place.  "The  .«ctitinii  tit  of  the 
book  of  Wisdom  is  not  to  be  rejected,  which  has  de- 
served to  bo  fMHed  fbr  soeb  a  long  oonrae  of  years 
from  the  gffp  nf  th^  render*  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  to  Iw  heard  witii  the  veneration  of  divine  author^ 
ity  from  the  bishop  to  the  humblest  of  tiw  laioa,  ftith- 
ftil,  penitente,  and  catachiuneiis." 
What  the  Tssolt  of  tfie  wfcwnco  ftoa  Africa  to  fhe 

'•churches  beyund  The  xcas"  may  have  lieen,  we  c.in 
only  juilge  from  the  letter  which  in  .-iuid  to  liave  been 
written  on  the  subject  by  Innocent  1,  bishop  of  Rome, 
to  St.  Exuperc,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  in  the  year  405. 
In  this  letter,  which,  although  disputed,  is  most  prob- 
fthly  genuine,  Iiiimriint  fjives  the  same  catalogue  of 
tbo  booka  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamenta  aa  tboee  of 
fhe  eouadto  of  H^ipo  and  OssthsfSi  «mlttlii9  oolj  the 
book  of  Esther. 

The  next  catalogue  is  that  of  tilS  Roman  Council, 
drawn  op  by  poite  Gclasins  and  seventy  bishops.  The 
genoineaeea  of  tbe  acts  of  tliis  council  lias  been  ques- 
tioned bjr  Psanon,  Cave,  and  tiie  two  Baanages,  bat 
vindicated  \ff  Pa;,'i  and  ,T(  rrmiah  Jones.  The  cita- 
loguc  is  identical  with  tho  precodiug,  except  in  the  or- 
der of  the  books. 

Some  of  the  most  important  manuscripts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptnres  which  have  descended  to  oa  were  written 
forn  after  this  iiorioil.  The  very  ancient  Alexandrian 
1V18.  now  in  the  British  Museum  contains  tbe  follow- 
ing liooks  in  the  order  which  we  hen  giva  flMni,'to> 
gi^ier  with  the  annexad  catalogue;  **Q«Msis»  Emdoa, 


I^eviticoSf  Konibsn^  DiMlai tmomy,  Joshua,  Jadgas, 
Katb—«  hooka.  Klqgdoau,4;  Kemains»  2— «  books. 
Sixtsea  Piophats,Tis.Hesaa,l|  Anoa,2;  Wcah,  3; 

Joel.  4  ;  Ol.jidiah,  h  ;  .Tonah.  fi  ;  Nahiim,  7  ;  Ambaenm, 
8;  Zephaiiiub,  \  Ilttj^gui,  10;  Zci  huriali,  11;  Mala* 
chi,  12;  Isaiah,  1.3;  Jeremiah,  14;  Ezekicl,  15;  Dail> 
iel,16;  Esther;  ToUt;  Judith;  Ears,  2;  Msorsheai^ 
4;  Plsalter  and  Hjrmns;  Job;  Proverbs;  Eededa^ 
tes;  Canticles;  Wisdom;  Wi-^iKitn  <if  Jesus  Sinuh; 
4  Gospels;  Acts,  1;  7  Catholic  I^pi^tles;  14  £pi»tles 
of  Paul;  Revelation;  2  Epistles  of  Clement ;  together 
.  .  .  .  books ;  pMilms  of  Solomon."  These  books  are 
equally  incorporated  in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  (which  was  (  ri^'inally  translated  from 
the  Septuagint).  Those  which  Jemne  did  not  trmna- 
lato  tiM  Habraw  or  Greek,  asWisdoai  andEede- 
siasticus,  were  adopted  from  the  older  Ijitin  version. 

Although  tho  Canon  of  Scripture  seemed  now  to  be 
so  for  setttcil  by  the  decrees  of  these  conncils,  all  did 
not  conceive  themselves  bound  by  them;  aaditis  ob> 
served  by  Jnhn  (fntrod.)  that  they  wen  not  otlierwise 
to  Ik-  understood  than  "that  the  ecclesiaiitical  lo.k* 
enumerated  in  this  catalogue  were  to  Ije  held  as  useful 
for  the  edification  of  tbe  people,  but  not  to  be  appKsd 
to  the  confirmation  of  doctrines  of  faith."  Such  ap- 
pears at  least  to  have  been  the  sentiment  of  many 
eminent  dirhMB  bstwaeii  this  p«*iod  and  tha  IClh 
century. 

8.  Bishop  Cosin,  in  hh  exoellant  Aololaslfe  Bklorf 

of  the  Canon,  furnishes  to  thi*  eflfect  a  host  of  quota- 
tions from  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  iniluiiing  Yen, 
Bede,  John  of  Damascus,  Akuin,  Peter  Mauritia% 
Hugh  de  St.  Victor,  cardinal  Ungo  da  St  Cher,  tha  aa> 
thor  of  tbe  ordinary  Ghtt,  and  Klehelaa  Lyranas.  Of 
the-ie.  snnie  (  all  the  <leutero-<  anonical  book*  ''excel- 
lent and  u^eful,  but  not  in  the  Canon ;"  others  speak 
of  them  as  "  apocrj-phal,  that  is,  donbtftU  Scrlptnrea," 
as  not  having  l»ccn  "written  in  tlie  time  of  the  proph- 
ets, but  in  that  of  the  priest*,  under  Ptolemy.  '  etc. 
as  not  "equalling  the  sublime  dignity  of  tlie  other 
books,  yet  deserving  reception  for  their  laudable  ii^ 
stmellen,"  dassiog  them  with  tha  writings  of  Jemma, 
AugUKtine,  Ambrose,  and  Bede,  and  making  a  markMi 
distinction  not  only  Ijctwcen  the  Jowixhaml  Cbru-tian 
Canons,  but  even  between  parts  of  the  deutero-canoid- 
cal  writings.  Or.  Atcliibafal  Alexander  also  (Cuaoa 
of  the  OU  tmd  New  TtwUmetit  tmeertaimed)  cites  several 

of  ttio  •.;mi(-  niitlM'rilli  -  ;  ho  lui^.  Iio\\i'\  i>r,  in  one  in- 
stance, evidently  inbtakcn  I'eter  Lombard  for  Peter 
Comestor,  the  author  of  Sekulailic  Hiitory,  At  the 
era  of  the  Reformation  we  find  Falier,  .Sfajiulen'i*.  an  ! 
cardinal  Cajetan  cxjjrt  i>«iiig  themselves  to  the  .^.luie 
aflect,  and  tho  learned  Sanetex  Pagnini,  in  hia  trans- 
latioo  of  the  Bible  from  the  original  langoages,  palt- 
Usbed  at  Lyons  In  IBM  (tha  Urst  Bible  that  erataiii. 
ed  the  division  into  verges  with  the  jire^ent  figrire-\ 
dedicated  to  pope  Clement  VII,  distinguL^hed  tbe  eccle- 
siastical books,  which  ho  says  were  not  in  tbe  Canon, 
by  the  term  Hagiognmka,  For  a  description  of  this 
rare  work,  see  C^Hsma  JBfMSSstraaiin ,  iv,  419,  w  a 
treatise  <)n  the  (Iwi'nm  ^mrm  ia  1k»  SSUe^hj  Rsr. 
W.  Wright,  LL.D. 

4.  Wa  DOW  airiva  at  tha  period  of  tha  Balbrma- 
tion  when  the  question  of  the  Canon  of  Scripttir*  wn 
warmly  diiicui^sed.  l»ng  liefore  this  peritHl  (\  'u.  in 
l.Wn.  WieklifTe  had  published  his  translation  of  tbe 
Bible,  in  which  be  substituted  another  prologue  Cor 
Jerome's:  wherein,  after  enuawrating  the  "twevtf* 
five"  l)Ook8  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  he  adds:  "What- 
ever book  is  in  the  Old  Testament,  lie«ides  these  twen- 
ty-five, shall  be  set  among  the  Apocry  pha,  that  is, 
without  authority  of  belief."  He  also,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Hebrew  text  fhnn  the  Greek  interpola- 


tion.*, inserted 
of  tbe  text. 


into  the  body 


of  his  traoslatioo  of  the  Bible  in  1528,  yst,  as  k  was 
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pablifhcd  in  pArta,  he  bad  not  yet  mad*  ray  dbtine.  | 

tlon  l>et»efn  tlie  two  classes  of  ImioU-,  whi-n  I.oiiioT 
pulilLfhetl  his  edition  of  the  (ircek  St^'ptuagiiit  ut  htrus- 
bur^;  in  loJ'!,  in  which  he  separated  the  DcutewM* 
noaicai,  or  ApociTplud,  books  from  tiiaoe  of  the  Jewish 
Canon,  for  whieh  ho  wu  mrmly  CMtigated  hr  Mo- 
rinns  fsoo  Maach's  edition  of  Le  Long's  l'.il)!i<<'h'rn 
BUtUca,  ii,  268).  Ariu  Montanua  went  etill  further, 
and  lejiMstBd  fhaai  allogetfwr.  In  1034  the  complete 
edition  of  I-uthor's  Bittlo  appeared,  wherein  tho«e  books 
which  Jerome  had  placed  inirr  (ipocrypha  were  ncpa- 
rated,  and  placed  by  themselves  Ix'twccn  the  Old  and 
New  Teatunent,  under  the  title  "Apociypha;  that  i», 
Booki  wbiehaivnoCtobo  eensMered  aa  eqoa!  to  holj 
Scn'ptiir*',  and  yet  are  ti-i'ful  and  ^<xv\  to  read." 

A  few  years  after,  the  divin.  n  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  :i5sembk'd,  and  a^^l.)^^^  Iho  earliest  sabjerta  of 
their  deliberation  was  tbo  Canon  of  Scripton.  "  The 
CBDon  of  Angustino,"  says  bbhop  Marsh,  "oonthiaod 
to  be  the  canon  of  the  ruling;  [thirty.  Tfnt  hm  there 
ireva  not  wanting  penons,  ei»{)cciaUy  among  the  learn- 
ed, who  from  tfane  to  time  recommended  tbe  Canon  of 
Jerome,  it  wus  noressary  for  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
decide  between  the  contcndini;  parties  {CompanUirt 
View,  p.  97).  The  Tridentino  fathers  had  consecjuent- 
ly  ft  ttioe  and  difficult  qoeation  to  dotennine.  On  the 
8th  of  April,  1646,  all  who  were  pnaent  afc  dm  Ibarth 
session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  adoptnd  tha  Canon  of 
Augustine,  declaring, "  He  aim)  ia  to  be  anathema  who 
does  not  rt'ceiveihait  ontire  boolts,  with  all  their  parts, 
Ui  they  have  been  aeciutomed  to  bo  read  in  the  Cath- 
olic Chnrch,  and  are  foond  in  the  ancient  oditlona  of 
tbo  Litiii  Vul;^ate,  as  sacred  and  canonical,  and  wlio 
knowingly  and  wilfully  despises  tbe  aforesaid  tradi- 
tions .  .  .  ."  We  are  inlbnnod  by  Jahn  (^Introduc- 
tinti)  fh'it  this  decree  did  not  afT-ct  the  distinction 
wbii  h  the  learned  had  always  made  l>etween  the  ca- 
nonical and  deutero-canonical  books,  in  proof  of  which 
he  refers  to  the  various  opiniona  which  still  prevail  in 
hia  eboreh  on  fhe  subject,  Beroaid  Lamy  (^Apparatus 
Riblintt,  ii,  5)  denyin;;,  and  Du  Pin  (^PntUffometut) 
asserting,  that  the  books  of  the  second  canon  are  of 
equal  authority  with  thoeo  of  the  first.  Those  who 
desire  further  information  will  find  it  in  the  two  ac> 
counts  of  the  controversies  which  took  place  at  the 
council  on  tliis  "ubjoct — one  from  the  [kmi  of  ranlin  il 
Fall»vicini,  the  other  by  father  Paul  Sarpi,  the  two 
emln«at  hiatoilaii*  of  the  oonnoiL  Ptafessor  Alber,  to 
wliom  we  have  already  referred,  havinfi;  denied  that 
any  such  distinction  as  that  maintained  by  hia  brother 
professor,  Jahn,  can  lawfully  exist  among  Roman  Catlt- 
oUc  divineo,  insiata  that  iMth  canona  poaaeaa  ono  and 
fhe  aame  authority.   The  worda  of  Bernard  Lamy, 

however,  cited  liy  Jahn,  an- — "Tbe  books  of  the  ff  ori'l 
canon,  although  united  with  the  ^rit,  are  not,  how- 
evit,  of  the  same  authority^  (^Apparat,  JNNL  ti,  5,  p. 
833).  Alber  endeavors  to  explain  this  as  meaning 
only  that  these  books  had  not  the  same  authority  be. 
for.;  the  Cunon  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  cites  a 
passage  from  Pallaricini  to  prove  that  ttie  anathema 
waa  *' directed  against  thoae  GiotiMSet  wlw  adopted  tin 
views  of  cardinal  Cajetan"  (ii,  105).  But,  however 
this  may  Ikj,  amon^;  other  opinions  of  Luther  con- 
demned by  the  council  was  the  following:  "That  no 
book*  should  be  admitted  into  tha  Canon  of  the  Old 
TMtament  but  thoae  reedved  by  tbe  Jews;  and  that 
from  the  New  should  1>e  exehidod  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  those  of  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude, 
and  the  Apocalypse."  The  whole  of  the  booka  In  de> 
bate,  with  the  exception  of  3d  and  4th  Esdras.  and  the 
Prajrer  of  Manasses,  an?  considered  as  canonical  by 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Hut  it  must  l.e  recollected  that 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ia  one  by  no  maaoa 
peculiar  to  tfito  eouudl.  The  tidrd  Cowiefl  of  Gatw 
diage  had  considered  the  same  (>o<iks  canonical.  "  The 
Council  of  Trent,"  says  bishop  Marsh,  "declared  no 
othor  hooka  to  b*  nored  aad  eanonioal  tiua  sudk  as 


had  existed  from  the  earliest  agea  of  Chrlatfaalfy,  not 

only  in  the  Litin  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
even  in  the  ancient  Greek  version,  which  Ls  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Septoagint.  .  .  .  In  tlie  manuscfipto 
of  tbe  .Sept.  there  ia  tha  sumo  intennixtura  of  cauoaiF 
cal  and  ap^K-r^'phal  booka  aa  fn  fhe  matmscrfpta  of  tha 
L:itin  version"  [nlthoii^^h  tlien.'  ^ire  in  diflblWlf  man- 
uscripts variations  in  the  particular  arrangement  of 
single  boolu].  "The  Hebrew  was  inaccessible  to  the 
I>atin  translators  in  Europe  and  Africa  during  the  first 
three  centuries."  The  ecclesiastical  books  were  gen- 
erally written  within  a  period  which  could  not  li.ive 
extended  to  more  than  two  centuries  before  the  birth 
ofChriat.  In  the  cboloe  of  the  plaoaa  which  were  as- 
signed them  by  the  dreck  Jews  resident  in  Alexan- 
dria and  other  parts  of  Kgypt,  who  probably  added 
these  books  to  lim  Sept.  version  according  as  they  be- 
came gndoally  approved  of,  they  were  diractod  "  parU 
ly  by  Hm  aubjects,  partly  by  their  .rdathm  to  oihtt 
writings,  and  partly  by  the  periods  !n  ^^hi(h  the  W> 
corded  transactions  are  sup|>oso<l  tu  have  hap{iened.** 
Their  insertion  shows  bow  highly  they  were  esteemed 
by  the  Greek  Jews  of  E;;ypt ;  but  whether  even  tbo 
Egyptian  Jews  ascribe<l  to  them  canonical  and  divine 
authority  it  would  Bot  bo  MSf  to  pnve  QIanh'a  Cbai> 
paraUm  View). 
The  following  were  tbe  proeeedhiga  of  tiie  Angjlieaft 

CInirch  in  reference  to  this  subject:  In  Coverdale's 
English  translation  of  the  Bible,  printeil  in  Ib'^,  the 
deutero-canonical  books  were  divided  from  the  others 
and  printed  separately,  with  the  exception  of  tha  book 
of  Bamch,  which  was  not  separated  from  the  odtera  in 
this  version  until  the  editi  n  of  \y.>^K  They  had,  how- 
over,  been  seporatcd  in  Matthew's  Bible  in  1537,  pro- 
faced  with  the  words,  "tbe  volume  of  the  book  adled 
Ilarpoffrapha."  This  Bilde  contained  Ollvetan's  pref- 
ace, in  wiiich  these  book*  were  spoken  of  in  somewhat 
di^j»araging  terms.  In  Cranmer's  Bible,  publi.«hed  in 
laSU,  the  aame  worda  and  prefiwe  were  continued ; 
but  in  the  edition  of  1M9  the  word  Hngioffrajilia  waa 

chan^^ed  into  Ap''>crtjj<h  i,  which  pri«se«l  through  the 
succeeding  editions  into  iCing  Jamefs's  Bildc.  Olitro- 
tan's  preface  was  omitted  in  the  Bishop's  Bilde  in 
1568,  after  the  framing  of  tbe  'canon  in  tbe  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  in  1562.  In  the  Geneva  Bible,  which 
was  the  popular  Eufrli-h  tr.mslation  before  the  present 
autborixed  version,  and  which  was  published  in  1559, 
theae  books  are  printed  sepaiataly  wHh  a  praAwe,  In 
which,  although  not  considered  of  them.selves  a'^  suf- 
ficient to  pmvo  any  pf)int  of  Cliristian  dt)ctrine,  they 
are  yet  treaUni  with  a  high  degree  of  veneration.  In 
the  parallel  passagoa  In  the  maii^  of  this  tianslatioa, 
refrnnoea  are  made  to  fhe  deutero-eammleal  hooka. 
In  the  first  e<lition  of  the  Artieles  of  the  Chuch  ef 
Euglaml,  1552,  no  catalogue  of  the  "  II(dy  Scripture** 
had  yet  appeared,  but  in  the  Articles  of  MAi  tbo  Can- 
on of  St.  .Icrome  was  finally  adopt«<l  in  the  following 
onler:  5  bo«)k8  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  Kuth,  1  and 
2  l^amucl;  1  and  2  Kings,  1  and  2  ('hroni>  le<,  1  unil  2 
Eedras,  Esther,  Job,  Pealma,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Oanllea,  Ibur  Prophets  the  dealer,  twelve  PreplMto 
the  Less.  In  the  Ctb  Article  It  Is  declared  that  "in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture  wo  do  understand  those 
canonical  l)ooka  of  tin  OU  and  New  Testament,  of 
whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  hi  the  Church," 
and  that  "  the  other  hooks  (as  Jerome  aalth)  the  Chnrdi 
doth  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  man- 
ners, but  yet  it  doth  not  apply  them  to  establish  any 
doetilne.**  The  hooka  which  the  article  then  ennmer. 
ates  are  1  and  2  .tnd  4]  Es<lras,  Tobias,  Judith,  the 
rest  of  the  Ixiok  of  Esther.  Wisdom,  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  Baruch  the  Prophet,  the  Song  of  the  ("hiMren, 
the  Story  of  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  Prayer 
of  Manaaaea,  andl  and  tMaecabeea.  Iti8not,heww 
ever,  altogether  correet.  in  point  of  fact,  in  including 
in  the  number  of  books  thus  referred  to  by  Jerome  as 
read  by  tile  Church  Ibr  edilicatloo  the  third  and  fourth 
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booki  of  Etdna.  TImm  booki  irm  equally  rejected 

by  the  Church  of  ROBM  and  by  Ltithcr,  who  did  not 
tmnalate  them.  The  Church  uf  Enirland  further  de- 
daVM  tint  "all  tlia  books  of  tli>.-  N>'w  Testomeiit,  a$ 
litg  an  eommoHfy  rectived,  we  do  receive  end  •coooitt 
them  canonicaL."  The  Church  of  Enf^land  has  herein 
followed  the  Councils  of  Ilippo  and  ('urtluige.  Tlie 
phrase  "of  whoae  authority  watt  never  any  doubt  in 
the  Chinch,"  refen  thefNfbre  nKve  aCilctlj  to  the 
bodki*  fif  the  Old  Testament  than  the  New,  for  we  have 
already  seen  that  doubts  did  exist  respecting  the  An- 
TtLEuoMKNA  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  first 
book  of  UomiUee,  pobUahed  ia  1647,  and  th«  aecond  in 
ISeO,  both  cooflniMd  by  the  Thirtj-ltfih  Attiele  of  IMS, 
the  dcntcro-canonical  books  are  cited  ns  "  S<'ripturc," 
and  tn'at>>(I  with  tlie  same  reverence  as  the  other  books 
in  the  liible,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  they  are  aUaded  to  M  beii^  **  agraeabla  to"  the 
Holy  Scriptures, 

The  Ili  lvctic  Confession,  dated  1st  of  March,  1566, 
hu  the  following  expreasion  respecting  the.  apooy- 
phal  books:  "We  do  not  denjr  thefe  oertdn  books  of 
the  Old  TcHtnmont  were  named  by  the  ancients  apoc- 
rj'phal,  by  others  ecclesiuslicul,  as  Ijeinjj  reatl  in  the 
cliun  lies,  bat  not  adduced  for  authority  in  matters  of 
belief;  as  Augustine,  ia  the  18tb  book  of  the  <ff 
Sod,  ch.  xxxviii,  relates  that  tiie  namee  and  boon  of 

certain  pro|diots  were  adduced  In  the  bookx  of  Kin^s, 
but  adds  that  these  were  not  in  the  Canon,  and  that 
those  we  have  were  soffldent  for  piety."  The  Confes- 
sion of  the  Dutch  churches  (dated  the  same  year)  is 
more  full.  After  recounting;  the  canonical  Itooks,  "re- 
specting w  hich  no  controversy  exigtcd,"  it  addn,  "  We 
make  a  distinction  between  these  and  such  as  are  call- 
ed apoeiyphal,  which  may  Indeed  be  read  In  the 
Church,  and  proofs  adduced  from  them,  so  far  ns  they 
agree  with  the  canonical  books;  but  their  authority 
and  ibcoe  are  by  no  means  such  that  any  article  of 
fldth  may  be  oertainly  declared  from  their  teadmony 
done,  stfll  leas  that  they  ean  impugn  or  detract  flrain 
tlio  authority  of  the  other.-.'"  They  add,  as  their  rea- 
son for  receiving  the  canonical  books,  that  "  it  is  not 
ao  much  because  the  Chnidi  iaeelw  them,  as  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  to  our  consciences  that  thoy 
have  come  from  Cio<l;  and  chiefly  on  thb  account,  be- 
cause they  of  themselves  boar  testimony  to  their  own 
anthorily  and  aancti^,  so  that  OTen  the  blind  may  see 
the  fltUunaalef  all  tilings  predletedtetfMin,aBftirare 
wtththesensee." 

TheWeatminstarConfBasion  proceeded  on  the  same 
principle,  bvt  twatied  the  booka  of  the  aeoond  canon 
with  less  ceremony.  After  enomerating  tlM  canonical 
booka  (ascribing  thirteen  epistles  only  to  Pan!),  they 
proceed  to  say  that  "  l)ooks  called  Ai>ocr\  |iIia,  not  W- 
ing  of  divine  confirmation,  are  no  part  of  the  Canon 
of  Builptuio^  and  fhoietm  of  no  aalhoilty  lii  the 
Church  of  God,  nor  to  be  any  otherwise  approved  or 
made  use  of  than  other  human  writings."  And  again  : 
"  The  anthority  of  Holy  Scripture,  for  which  it  ought 
to  be  believed  and  obmed,  depended  not  on  the  testi- 
mony of  any  man  or  Chnreh,  but  wholly  upon  God, 
the  author  thereof,  and  therefore  it  \^  to  be  received 
because  it  is  the  Word  of  God.  We  may  be  moved 
and  induced  by  the  Church  to  a  hieh  and  reverent  es- 
teem of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  heavenlinesa  of 
the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of 
the  style,  etc.,  are  arguments  whcrel>y  it  doth  abun- 
dantly evidence  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  God ;  yet,  noi> 
withataoding,  our  fhll  persnarion  and  aaanraaoe  of  the 
infallible  truth  and  divine  anthority  thereof  is  from 
the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  .Spirit,  being  witness  by 
and  with  the  Word  in  our  hearts," 

Lntber  (on  1  Cor.  Ui»  9^  1^  had  declared  that  tha 
IPudlieMie  by  wMch  certain  Bcilptuiea  shoold  bo 
faunrledged  aa  divine  or  not  was  the  following:  "Do 
they  preach  Jesus  Christ  or  not?"    And,  among  fho 
modema,  Dr.  Twcstan  (Forfesiai^  flfer  die  Dogmatit, 


1829,  i,  491  aq.)  baa  maintadDed  a  aOBOwliat  liadlar 

principle  (see  Gau.«.sen'fi  ThojuietiMin).  The  Confi'.<>- 
siou  of  Augsburg,  dated  in  1^31,  contains  no  article 
whatoTor  on  the  Oaaon  of  Seriptore;  nor  do  the  Lo> 
therana  appear  to  have  any  other  canon  Uian  Luther's 
Bible.    Kor  the  sentiments  of  the  Greek  Church,  see 

EsDUAS;  EsTlIKIt  :  Mah  ahkes. 

5.  We  shall  add  a  few  words  on  the  gronnds  and 
authorities  adopted  by  different  partieo  Ibr  deciding 

whether  a  work  is  r:tnotiic.il  or  not.  Mr.  .Tcremiah 
Junes  furnishes  ujs  with  tliree  different  views  on  this 
subject.  "  The  flrat^"  be  says,  "  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Papists,  who  have  gMMiaUy  affirmed,  in  their  ooaUm 
venlsa  widi  the  Pkotoatanta,  Hiat  the  atttbority  of  the 
Scriptures  depends  Ujwn,  or  is  derived  from,  the  f^iwer 
of  their  Church.  By  the  authority  of  the  C  hurch, 
thoite  authors  plainly  mean  a  power  lodged  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  her  synods,  of  determination, 
what  boolu  are  the  word  of  God,  than  which  nuthiug 
can  l)c  more  absurd  or  contrary  to  common  sense;  for, 
if  SO,  it  is  possible,  nay,  it  is  easy  for  them  to  make  a 
book  wliMi  is  not  dirine  to  be  so.*'  And  ke  main. 

tain?  that  "it  is  possilde,  on  thi«  principle,  that  ^Esop's 
fables,  or  the  inlidel  books  of  Celsue,  .Julian,  and  I'or- 
phyrj-,  might  become  a  part  of  the  New  Testiimtnt  ' 
Bnt  the  fiutt  most  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  Chorck 
has  neror  pretended  to  exercise  a  power  of  tiJs  d^ 

scription.  Bishop  Marsh,  referring  to  this  subject,  ob- 
serves :  "  Tliat  the  Council  of  Trent  aasomed  the  priv- 
ilege of  rising  to  the  rank  of  canonleol  authority  what 
was  generally  acknowledged  to  have  no  such  author- 
ity, is  a  charge  which  cannot  Iks  nude  without  inju*- 
tice ;  the  power  of  declaring  canonical  a  book  which 
Jias  never  laid  claim  to  that  title  is  a  power  not  excr> 
deed  even  liy  the  Chareb  of  Bome.  In  this  rtepeet  R 
acts  like  other  rhitrcbes ;  it  ^it.•*  in  judgment  on  exist- 
ing claims,  and  determines  wlicther  thej"  are  valid  or 
not."  From  certain  exprc58ions  of  diviiiea,  wito  have 
uaerted  tliat  tlie  Scriptniea  would  have  no  aathori^ 
whatever  wlthoat  flie  testimony  of  Oie  Chmrh,  it  hu 
been  supf  OM  il  that  they  aserilK.><l  to  the  Church  an  ar- 
bitrary power  over  these  divine  books;  BcUanniae, 
therefore,  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  obje^ 
tive  and  subjective  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  their 
authority  in  them.selveK,  and  tlmt  whicii  they  have  iji 
respect  to  ns.  Thus  Augustine  said  that  lie  would 
not  believe  the  Gospel  bot  for  the  authority  of  the 
Chnreb,  adding^  however,  that  tiie  invHatian  of  dM 
Church  was  btit  the  first  step  to  his  complete  iUomin^ 
tion  by  tbe  Spirit  of  God  (jC<mftttu>ns,  ii,  8). 

Another  principle  was  that  adojited  by  all  the  re- 
formed oommoniona  (oxoept  the  Anglican  ChurchX 
viz.,  to  ase  Mr.  Jonee*B  words,  that ''titers  on>  inward 
or  innatr  eriihnc'.i  in  f?f  Scriptures,  vhich,  iijij-'i.^l  hy 
the  UkaUmation  or  teMimonu  of  tkt  Bofy  SpirUf  an  At 
flms  prt^  ofiktir  hrimg  Cls  Ward  tfGoi;  «r,  to 
u.«e  the  words  of  the  French  reformed  coninnuii'in  in 
its  Confession,  which  hannonize  with  the  method* 
adopted  by  the  Scotch  and  Belgian  communions,  that 
npon  the  internal  persoaaion  of  the  Spirit  they  kmto  lAs 
Oaiumleei  from  EedukaHea/,  1.  e.  Apocryphal  ietit. 

This  method  Mr.  .Tones  thinks  to  l)e  of  a  very  extraafw 
dinary  nature.  " Can  it  be  supposed,"  he  ufiks,  "that 
ovk  often  thousand  books,  private  Christians,  or  even 
our  most  learned  reformers,  should  by  any  internal 
evidence  agree  precisely  on  the  numl>er  of  twenty- 
seven,  which  are  now  esteemed  canonicil,  induced 
tliereto  by  some  characters  those  books  contain,  of 
their  being  wHttan  by  the  inspliatkMi  of  die  Hely 
Ghost?"  This  he  ronceives  to  be  folly  and  madness, 
and  an  assumption  of  "immcdiato  inspiration."  "It 
first  supposes  the  books  to  be  inspired,  and  then  proves 
that  they  are  ao  because  they  are  so."  This  is  only 
an  argnnent,  aays  bbhop  Bornet,  to  liltai  Oat  fteb  it, 
if  it  \yo  one  at  all.  "  For  my  jiart, "  .<aid  the  celeljraU'd 
Bichard  Baxter, "  1  confess  1  could  never  boast  of  any 
andi  iNtinony  or  U^t  of  tha  3piril|  ww 
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ther,  which,  without  human  testimony,  woold  h«v« 
node  UM  iwlietre  that  the  book  of  Cantidi  b  canoni- 
cal and  wrilt«n  hf  flokmoii,  tod  tlw  book  of  Wisdom 

apoi  ryph  il  :iiul  written  l>y  I'hilo.  Nor  could  I  have 
known  any  historical  bookis,  9\ich  an  J ubhua.  Judges, 
Sstk,  Samocl,  Kings,  Chroniclcj,  Ezra,  Nehemiab,  etc. 
toKc  writt<>n  )iy  divine  inspiration,  but  by  traditkii, etc. 

I  he  tliird  method  is  that  approved  of  by  Hr.  JooM, 
tIz.  that  traditiun,  or  the  ti'stiinony  of  the  Ulcient 
Chriatians,  piMorred  in  their  writing,  b  tfao  tiest 
motbod  of  determining  tiilt  rahjoet  "Thit,*'  adda 
Mr.  .Ione«,  "i-i  the  method  tho  tirnt  Christians  con- 
stantly made  use  of  to  prove,  afjfain.st  tiie  heretics,  the 
troth  of  th«  sacred  books,  viz.  by  appealing  to  that  cer- 
tain and  andoabted  tradition  whkll  aaMBWl  tham  they 
were  the  writings  of  the  pemont  wliOM  names  they 
boar.  Thus  we  knew  that  Ovid,  Virgil,  or  Livy  wrote 
the  books  under  their  names."  To  this,  we  think, 
mlglil  turn  hocn  addod  Internal  evidence  and  the  ap- 
pliciitioQ  of  eritieal  skill.  The  chief  obj<K:iion  which 
has  t)eea  nrged  against  Uiu  method  is,  that  it  leaves 
the  canonicity  of  each  book  to  the  decision  of  every 
prirat*  indlvidoal,  which  it  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  a  eoNon.  €«taln  it  Is  Uiat  tin  andent  Chnrefa,  in 

deciding  on  fha  pre^Piit  ''anun,  exhiliited  a  wninlrrful 
theological  tact,  as  the  Ixwks  which  it  has  banded  down 
aa  canonical,  an-l  tln^e  alone,  are  generally  the  same 
which,  after  having  undergone  the  strictest  ordeal  that 
the  learning  and  acumen  of  modem  times  hare  been 
enahleil  to  apply  to  tlu-m,  arc  ai  kiuiwled^^ed  l>y  the 
best  critics  to  be  authentic.  In  fact,  the  Church  has 
adopted  tha  aama  methodaftrfidiparpooawlridillr. 
Jonas  lUH  considered  to  be  the  only  ones  satisfactory 
to  prlTate  indiTiduab.  Christians  are  thus  in  posses- 
sion of  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction.  Mr.  Gaus- 
•cn  (Weofwsnirfo,  p.  840)  admits  thai  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  reflmned  cbnrches  is  nnten^ble,  and 
he  substitutes  for  it  "for  the  Old  Testament,  the  Tes- 
timony of  the  Jews,  and  for  the  Now,  tho  Testimony 
nrtheOatiMlieChnNht  by  which  lie  nndcrsunds,  the 
general  consent,  in  regard  to  the  former,  of  ail  Jews, 
i^gyptians  nnd  Syrians,  Asiatics  and  Europeans,  an- 
cient and  nj(nb'rii.  ^;oo<l  and  l»ad  ;"  and  by  the  testi- 
mony fit  the  Catholic  Church  he  onderstands  **the 
oaivwMd  eoaaani  of  andent  and  modem  chnrclMw, 

Aniatic  and  European,  f^of)d  and  lad :  that  i«,  not  only 
the  sections  which  have  adiiered  to  the  Kefornuition, 
bat  the  Greek  section,  the  Armenian  section,  the  Syr« 
Inm  sictiDnr  the  Itoman  sectkn,  and  the  Unitarian  aec- 
tkm.**  Andinp.342,845,beawsribeientfrBlnlUltba- 
itT  to  both  Jewish  and  ('hristian  churches  in  respect 
to  the  Canons  of  Scripture.  "  The  Jews  could  not  in- 
troduce a  human  book  Into  the  Old  Tcotamont,  md 
neither  the  Council  of  Trent,  nor  even  tho  most  cor- 
rupt and  idolatrou.4  churches,  couiti  add  a  single  apoc- 
ryphal book  to  the  New  It  was  not  in  their 

power  not  to  transmit  them  intact  and  complete.  In 
9<te  o/them§dm  it  was  so  ordend,'*  etc. 

The  (lue^tion.  however,  in  dispvte  is  not  so  much 
with  regard  to  the  Jewi.sh  Canon,  regarding  which  no 
controTeivy  exists,  as  whether  there  is  or  is  not  suiB- 
dent  teetiiMMiy  to  the  fiKt  how  far  our  Sarionr  and 
Us  apoctlee  gave  the  stamp  of  their  authority  to  any 
books  not  contained  in  this  Canon.  We  have  no  cer- 
tain evidence  as  to  the  autliori^  on  which,  or  the  time 
when,  the  Jewish  Canon  waa  eolleelad  (see  ^Ira),  or 
of  the  cause  of  its  closing;,  and  our  l>e«t  evidence  in  fa- 
vor of  the  canonicity  of  tlie  Hebrew  Scriptures  rests 
on  the  authority  of  Christ  as  contained  in  the  Scri})- 
taras  of  the  New  Testament,  (Ccmp^  in  addition  to 
the  woritt  alfeady  elted,yicanai*b  Mniaett  in  Scrip. 
Ikutero-cnrum.  Timin'.  18i2;  Keer  1,  Z>i«  Apokryphm- 
fraijt  anf»  Neut  brU  uchltt,  Lips,  1855 ;  Stier,  Letztu 
Wort  ubrr  dU  Apobypfim,  Lpz.  1856;  Stowe,  in  the 
BibUoth.  Saera,  April,  1854.  Wahl  has  published  an 
excellent  ClatU  LSnvnm  V.  T.Apoc.pkiioioaica,  Lipa. 


Deateronomy  (in  Heb.  the  title  is  taken,  like 
most  of  the  other  b<K>k..i,  from  the  initial  words,  t*I^M 
O-in^^n,  "TTkesc  are  the  iwni*,  '  or  simply  Q-n^n, 
"  Words ;"  In  the  Sept.  Atvrtpovofuov,  teeaml  Atw,  as 

being  a  repetition  of  the  Ijiw  ;  Vulg.  Drutrronivm : 

called  also  by  the  later  Jews  n^iPin  ri31^^,  duplicctu 
i^fU  Lam^  and  tVXXTVi  hook  of  aimimUiont\ 
the  fifth  book  of  Moses,  or  the  last  of  tho  Pentateuch. 
It  ghres  an  aeeonnt  of  the  sublime  and  dignified  mai^ 
ner  in  whldi  Moses  termtnatsd  that  woilt,  the  sooooi- 
lili-^shment  of  which  was  his  ixrculiar  nii'*-<ioii,  aii<l  In- 
tersperses several  additional  items  of  hi.Htory  in  the 
reeapitnlation  of  his  public  career.  It  forms  a  sacred 
legacy  which  he  here  Jjequeatlied  to  his  people,  and 
very  different  from  those  laws  which  he  had  announced 
to  them  at  Sinai.  The  tmie  of  the  l>itr  M\<  here  ci,n- 
siderabhr  in  the  baclLground,  and  the  $ubjtctiviti/  (ia- 
dividH&j)  of  the  hBtrngtmr^  and  Us  peeiUiar  relation 
to  his  people,  stand  out  more  prominently.  A  thor- 
oughly Hubliino  and  prophetic  spirit  pervades  all  itfl 
speeches  from  be^nning  to  end.  Tho  thoughts  of  the 
man  of  Qod  are  entirely  taken  up  with  the  inward 
concerns  of  Us  people,  their  relations,  ftatnre  fate,  and 
eventful  vi^  i-^itulle-l.  Tlir  T.awt;ivcr  here  stands  amid 
Israel,  warning  and  consoling,  commanding  and  ex- 
horting, surveying  and  prodaiming  the  fBlnra  wMi 
marvellous  discernment. 

I.  ConiMUt. — The  book  consists  chiefly  of  three  dis- 
courses delivered  by  ilo.^es  shortly  before  hi^  death, 
lluy  were  spoken  to  all  Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab^ 
on  the  eastern  sids  eftiie  Jordan  (1, 1),  fai  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  last  year  of  their  wanderings,  the  fortieth 
year  after  their  exodus  from  Egypt  (i,  3).  Subjoined 
to  these  discourses  are  the  Song  of  MoSSSi tllS  Blssiing 
of  31  OSes,  and  the  story  of  his  death. 

1.  The  jbtH  Dueimrte  (1, 1-iv,  40).— After  a  brief 
historical  introdiifiK  a  (\.  1  Ti),  tlic  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  chief  events  of  tho  post  forty  years  in  tho 
wilderness,  and  especially  those  erenls  which  had  the 
most  immediate  bearini;  on  the  entry  of  the  people 
into  the  promised  land.    He  cnumcmtes  the  contests 

;  in  which  they  had  t>een  en^caged  with  the  various 
tribes  who  came  in  their  way,  and  in  which  tlMsir  sue* 
eses  had  always  depended  npon  Chdr  obedlenet;  and 
reminds  them  of  the  exclusion  from  the  promlssdlind, 
first  of  the  former  generation  because  they  had  been 
dis(>l>e<lient  in  tho  matter  of  the  Spiss,  and  next  of  him- 
self, with  whom  the  Locd  wss  wioth  fior  their  sakes 
(iii,  2*;).  On  the  appeal  to  flie  wltoess  of  tUs  past  his- 
tory is  then  based  an  earnest  and  powerful  exhortation 
to  obedience ;  and  especially  a  warning  against  idd^ 
by  as  that  whldi  had  broni^t  Qod's  judgment  apcn 
them  in  times  past  (iv,  8),  and  would  yet  bring  sorer 
punishment  in  the  fiiture  (Iv,  26-28).  To  this  dis- 
course is  appended  a  brief  notice  of  the  severing  of  the 
three  cities  of  zefiige  on  tho  cast  side  of  the  Jordan  (iv, 
41-43). 

2.  Thf  tecond  Discourse  Is  introduced,  like  the  fir«t, 
by  an  explanation  of  tiic  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  delivcretl  (iv,  44-4.0).  It  extends  from  ch.  T, 
1,  to  xxvi,  10,  and  contains  a  reca;dtolstlon,  with  some 
modlflcations  and  additions,  of  the  Law  already  given 
on  Mount  .Sinai.  Yet  it  is  no  Iwire  recapitulation  or 
naked  enactment,  but  every  word  shows  the  heart  of 
^  lawgiver  fnll  at  once  of  seal  for  God  and  of  the 
most  fervent  desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  nation.  It 
is  the  father  no  less  than  tlie  legislator  who  speaks ; 
and  while  obedience  and  life  are  throughout  ljuund 
up  together,  it  b  the  obedience  of  a  loving  heart,  not 
a  senrlee  of  fcnud  eoaabnint  wUeh  b  flia  burden  of 

:  his  exhortations.  Hm  Mlvwlnc  avs  Hm  pttnc^ 
I  beads  of  discourse : 

I  a.  He  begins  with  that  which  formed  the  basis  of 
'  the  whole  Mosaic  code — the  Ten  Commandments — and 
I  impressively  repeats  the  circumstances  under  wliich 
I  thij  wen  ghnm  (▼,  I-tI,  8). 
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b.  Then  follows  on  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  the 
First  Table.  The  lore  of  Jehovah  who  has  (Umu  »o 
great  tliiu^^s  for  them  (vi),  and  the  nttcr  uprooting  of 
all  idul-worship  (\ni),  are  the  points  chiefly  inaisted 
opon.  But  they  are  also  reminded  that  if  idolatry  be 
a  snare  on  the  one  hand.  !-m  is  sclf-rigbtcousnes8  on 
the  other  (riii,  10  aq.),  aii«l  therefore,  leat  they  sbould 
be  Uftad  ap,  the  epeaker  eaten  at  length  on  the  Uito* 
ry  of  their  past  relwllions  (ix,  7,  2'J  21),  'tml  cipecially 
of  tliei:  sin  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  tulf  (ix,  'J  21). 
The  true  nature  of  obedience  is  again  enipliatically 
vqfed  (z,  and  the  great  niotivef  to  obedU 

enoe  let  Ibrtb  in  Clod'e  lore  and  mercy  to  them  at  a 

pcojilc  (x,  15,  21,  22),  n«  alsn  hi'i  ■*i^^ial  punishment  of 
the  rcbcllioaa  (zi|  3-C).  The  blcHsiug  and  the  curse 
(zi^  86-8!)  are  fkrther  detailed. 

C  From  the  general  tiiirit  in  which  the  law  should 
be  obaerved,  Moses  p^is^cs  on  to  the  several  cnuct- 
menta.  Even  these  arc  introduced  by  a  solemn  charge 
to  the  people  to  destroy  all  objects  of  idolatrous  wor- 
■li!p  in.  the  land  (xii,  1-8).  They  are,  upon  the  whole, 
arranged  systematically.  Wo  have  first  the  lawH 
tottcliing  religion ;  then  thf)»e  which  are  to  regulate 
til?  conduct  of  the  government  and  the  executive ; 
and,  lastly,  those  which  concern  the  private  aad  aocial 
life  of  the  people.  The  whole  at*  flEWMd  wMi  «ai* 
prr>«>  refiwaiM  to  tiM  totm  iNwapation  «f  tiia  land  of 
Canaan. 

(1.)  MKgtau  SktMm  (idl-xri,  17V— Than    to  be 

but  one  sanctuary  where  all  offerings  arc  to  be  offered. 
Flesh  may  b«>  oiteu  anywhere,  but  pucrificcj  may  only 
be  slain  in  "tlic  place  which  the  Ix>rd  thy  God  shall 
diooae"  (xii,  6-d2).  Ail  idol  prophets,  aU  «Dtic«»  to 
fdolatiy  from  among  tfiemselves,  ereii  whole  dtfes  if 
idoliitrous,  are  to  be  cut  off  (xiii),  and  all  idolatrous 
practices  to  1)C  eschewed  (.xiv,  1,  2).  Next  come  rcg- 
vlattoos  respecting  dean  and  unclean  animals,  tithe, 
the  jrear  of  release,  and  the  three  feasts  of  the  Pass- 
orer,  of  Weeks,  and  of  Tabernacles  (xir,  8-xvi,  17). 

(2.)  Gorfrnmenial  and  Ertcutivt  Functiotu  (xvi,  IK- 
xxi,  28).— The  laws  afRecting  public  personages  and 
defidng  the  authority  of  tha  jodges  (zri,  18-20)  and 
the  priestH  (xvii,  8  I.^X  the  way  of  proceeding  in  courts 
of  justice  (xvii,  l-l.'l);  the  law  of  the  king  (xvii,  14- 
20),  of  the  priests,  aud  Leviti-.s,  and  (irophcts  (xviii) ; 
of  the  dtiea  of  refhge  and  of  witnessea  (xis).  The  or> 
der  is  not  rery  exact,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  section 
xvi,  18-xix,  21,  is  jmlifial  in  its  character.  The  jiuf*- 
sage  xvi,  21-xvii,  1,  seems  strangely  out  of  place. 
Bumgarten  (Comm.  in  loe.)  tries  to  acooant  for  it  on 
tlws  ground  of  the  close  connection  which  mu.nt  snbitist 
lietween  the  true  wor!«hip  of  Gud  and  righteous  rule 
unil  judi,'mfiit.  Hut  who  doc8  not  fcel  that tU* It  Wid 
with  more  ingenuity  than  truth  ? 

Vest  come  the  laws  of  war  (zx),  both  ai  waged  (a) 
gonernlly  with  other  nations,  and  (b)  aspodaUly  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (ver.  17). 

(3.)  Private  and  Social  InjmteAmt,  or  laws  touching 
domestic  life  and  the  relation  of  mnn  to  man  (xxt,  15- 
xxvi,  19).  So  Ewald  divides,  assigning  the  former 
|)art  of  chap,  xxi  to  the  jirevious  section.  Hiivernicl», 
on  the  other  liand,  indudes  it  in  the  present.  The 
Act  is  flmt  Tsr.  10-14  bekmg  to  the  laws  of  war,  wliidi 
are  trentcd  of  in  chap,  xx,  whereas  1  0  «ccm  more 
naturally  to  come  under  the  matters  discussed  in  this 
It  begins  with  the  rclationii  of  the  family, 
I  on  to  those  of  the  friend  and  neighbor,  and  then 
touches  on  the  general  principles  of  justfoe  and  cliaritj 
by  which  men  should  lie  actuated  (xxiv,  10-22).  It 
concludes  with  tho  following  confession,  which  every 
Israelite  is  to  make  wliea  he  oflbrs  fh*  irst-frnits,  and 
which  reminds  him  of  what  he  is  as  a  member  of  tho 
tlKM>«  rai  v,  a»  one  in  covenant  with  Jehovah,  and  great- 
ly l(li  'ii»<'<l  by  Jehovah. 

Finally,  this  whole  long  discourse  is  wound  up  by  a 
brief  hat  powerful  appeal  (xxri,  16-19),  which  veinliida 
13  of  the  winds  with  which  it  Qpenod.  ItwiDbaob* 


served  that  no  pains  utc  taken  lierc.  or  imlecil  c'-  ner- 
ally  in  the  Mosaic  legii>lation,  to  keep  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  law,  considered  as  moral,  ritual,  and  cev^ 
monial,  apart  from  each  other  by  any  clearly-marked 
line.  But  there  is  in  this  dUMiurse  a  very  m  inifest 
gradual  descent  from  the  higher  ground  to  t!t<  lM«  <»r. 
1  The  qpeaker  begins  by  setting  forth  Jchnvah  himself 
laa  iIm  great  ol^act  of  lore  and  worship;  thsaea  ha 
passes  [1.]  to  the  Ileligious,  [2.]  to  the  PaUtiaal,  tad 
[3.]  to  the  Social  economy  of  l>is  people.. 

8.  In  the  tkbri DUeourm  (xxvii,  1-xxx,  20),  the  eld- 
en  of  Israd  «•  associated  with  Moses.  The  people 
are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon  Mount  Ebel,  and 
on  them  to  write  "all  the  word*  of  tbi*  hxw."  Then 
follow  the  several  curses  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Le* 
vites  on  Ebd  (xxrii,  14-t6),aiid  the  Menings  oa  G«iV 
sim  (xxviii,  1-14).  How  terrible  will  1«  the  punish- 
ment of  any  neglect  of  this  law  is  further  portrayed 
in  the  vivid  words  of  a  prophecy  but  too  fearfully  ver- 
ified in  the  aobsequent  history  of  the  peoplo.  Tlie 
subject  of  this  discourse  is  briefly  "TIm  Bleesing  and 
the  Curw."  The  propht  tie  -^[K  ec  hes  visibly  and  f.Tad- 
ually  increase  in  ener>:y  and  cnthu<4iasm,  until  the 
perspective  of  the  remotest  future  of  the  people  of  God 
lies  open  to  the  eye  of  the  inspired  lawgiver  in  all  its 
checkered  details,  when  his  words  resolve  themselves 
into  a  fli;.:lit  of  poetical  ecstasy,  into  the  strains  of  a 
splendid  triumphd  song,  in  wbicb  the  tone  of  grief  and 
lamentatloB  is  aa  hMUt-randiiig  aa  fba  unoiunwisBl 
of  divine  sdvathm  tbetdn  la  jnbllaBt  (db.  st?l, 

.xxviii). 

4.  The  delivery  of  the  Law  as  written  by  JIoscs  (for 
its  still  further  praaervation)  to  the  custody  of  the  L«- 
vites,  and  a  eharyce  to  the  people  to  bear  it  read  onea 
every  seven  ycar^  Cxwi);  the  Song  of  Mosci?  «j-  ken 
in  the  cars  of  the  |M^uple  ^xxxi,  3t>-xxxii,44);  and  the 
blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes  (xxxiii). 

5.  The  book  closes  (zxxiv)  with  sn  account  of  the 
death  of  Hoses,  which  is  first  announced  to  ium  in 
xxxii,48-62.  On Hw avtiionUp «f Ik* latt Aajpli^ 
see  below. 

II.  RdaAtm  of  Deuteronomy  to  tie  preeedmg  toali>» 
It  has  l>een  an  opinion  verc  ^encmlly  entertained  by 
the  more  mo<lem  critics,  as  well  as  by  the  earlier,  that 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  forms  a  complete  whole  in 
itaelf,  and  that  it  waa  appended  to  the  other  books  as  a 
later  addition.  Onlj  chapters  xxxii,  xxxiii.  xxxir 
have  been  in  whole  or  in  part  called  in  ijin  ••linn  by 
De  Wette,  Ewdd,  and  Von  Leogerke.  De  Wetta 
thinka  thatxatzii  and  xxxiii  luTe  been  borrowed  from 
other  sources,  and  that  xxxiv  is  the  work  of  the  H(v- 
hist  (q.  v.).  Ewald  also  supiwae.-*  xxxii  to  have  Invn 
iKUTowed  from  another  «Titer,  who  lived,  however  (in 
accordance  with  his  theoij,  wliieh  we  alull  notice  low* 
er  down),  after  Solomon.  On  the  other  hand,  he  eon- 
aiders  xx.xiii  to  W  l.itcr,  wliil^t  Rin  k  (Report,  i.  25) 
andTuch  (6Vn.  p.  55€)  decide  tlint  it  is  lilohistic.  Some 
of  these  critics  imagine  that  theite  chapters  originally 
formed  the  conclusion  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  and  that 
the  Deuteronomist  tore  them  away  from  their  pmper 
|K)sition  in  order  tho  bettor  to  incorporate  hi.-  ov,  n  work 

t  with  the  rest  of  ttie  I'entateuch,  and  to  give  it  a  fitting 
eondnslon.  Gaaenina  and  Ids  fidlowen  an  of  opinlM 
that  the  whole  Imok,  a'«  it  stands  at  present,  is  1  y  the 

I  Siime  hand.    liut  it  is  a  question  of  son>o  intfreft  and 

I importance  whether  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  should 
be  assigned  to  the  antiior,  or  ona  of  tha  nnthors,  of  tlw 
Ibrmer  portions  of  tiia  Pentatendi,  or  whedMr  it  is  a 

di-tinet  and  indopandSBt  work.    The  more  cc'nsrrva- 
I  tivo  critics  of  the  sdiool  of  Hengstenbcrg  contend  thst 
Deuteronomy  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Fentatanc^ 

which  is  throughout  to  be  ascribeil  to  Moses.  Others, 
a.H  Stalielin  and  Delitzsch,  have  given  rea.sons  for  1*- 
lie\  ing  that  it  was  written  by  the  Jehnvi.st ;  whilst 

Others  again,  as  £wald  and  De  Wette,  an  in  favor  «f 
ndiHiBMnfeantlMr. 
TIm  (^ief  gramda  on  whidi  Ow  last  opinion 
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I  naoj  variations  and  additions  to  bo  found  in 
Deuteronomy,  doth  in  the  historical  and  legal  portions,  i 
as  well  as  the  olMcrvable  diffcrooM  of  »tyle  and  phra- ' 
eeolog}'.    It  i»  necossary,  therefore,  before  we  conic  to 
consider  mora  direct!/  the  qneation  of  sutboiabip,  to  1 
take  Into  aeeout  ttaee  dleged  pecttHarHiee;  and  III 
may  !>e  well  to  enumerate  the  princiital  di^crepiincies. 
addition:!,  etc,  ait  ;dvcn  by  De  Wette  in  the  la»t  edition 
of  bis  EinUitung  (many  of  his  former  objections  he  aft- 
«rwud«  fthmdoned),  and  to  sobjoin  tbe  repUei  and  ez- 
planatioim  which  the^  bare  called  Ibrth. 

(I.)  Disrrrpancits. —  rii'>  m  -^t  iiM|)<irtant  (li,»crop;in- 
cies  alleged  to  exist  between  tbe  historical  portions  of 
Denteronomj  and  tbe  earlier  books  are  tbe  following : 
(1.)  The  8pp<jintment  of  judges  (i,  Is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  acwunt  in  Exod.  xviii.  It  Is  referred 
to  a  different  time,  being  place<l  after  the  clopjirture  of 
the  people  from  Uoreb  (ver.  6),  whereas  in  Exodus  it 
is  said  to  bars  ocrarred  dnifeBg  their  encanipmeBt  be- 
fore thi«  mount  (F.xo<l.  xriii,  5).  Th<«  oir<  um!»tancpi« 
are  (lilfercnt,  and  apparently  it  is  mixed  up  with  the 
choosing  of  the  seten^  elders  (Nam.  xi,  11-17).  To 
tU»  it  has  been  aaairnad,  that  althoo^  Dent,  i,  6 
mentions  the  depaiiura  ftmn  flinal,  yet  Dent  i,  9-17 
evidently  refers  to  what  took  plan'  during  thi'  abode 
there,  as  b  shown  by  comparing  tbe  expression  "at 
tfwt  Ciasa,**TM>.9,wlttiChasamo  expression  in  Tsr.  18. 
The  opeaker.  as  is  not  unnatural  in  animated  discourse, 
checl&H  himsrlf  and  g(H>!<  ba<  k  to  t  ike  notice  of  an  im- 
portant circumstimco  prior  to  one  which  be  h  i!<  already 
mentioned.  This  is  manifest,  becaose  ver.  19  is  so ; 
clearly  resampHTe  of  T«r.  8.  Again,  there  is  no  ftrce 
in  the  objfction  thnt  .Ti-fhro's  counsel  \s  here  passefl 
over  in  silence.  Wiicii  m:ikinK  allusion  to  a  well- 
Icnown  historical  fact,  it  i«  umu  i  t  hsary  for  the  speaker 
to  eater  into  details.  This  at  most  is  an  omission,  not 
n  contradiction.  Lastly,  the  story  in  Exodns  is  per- 
Aetly  (li-'tinct  from  tbat  in  Nmii.  aii't  there  !•<  no 
COafasion  of  tbe  two  here.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  in- 
stftvtioa  of  ttM  amntj  b  Dent.,  prirtiabljr  becaoae  the 
office  was  only  temporary,  and  if  it  did  not  cease  be- 
fore the  death  of  Moses,  wa.s  not  intended  to  l>e  per- 
petuated in  the  promiHfd  land.  (So  in  substance 
Ranke,  Lengerka,  Ueogstenberg,  llftvemklc,  Stihe- 
lin.) 

(-2.)  rh  ip.  I,  2*2  Is  thought  to  Ix*  at  variance  with 
Num.  xiii,  2,  because  here  Mom-.s  is  suid  to  have  sent 
tba  apiia  Into  Canaan  at  the  suggeaClMi  of  the  people, 
whereas  there  God  is  said  to  Imvo  commanded  the 
measnre.  The  explanation  is  obrioos.  Tbe  ]>eopln 
make  the  reipioKt ;  Moses  refers  it  to  Qod,  who  then 
gives  to  it  /lis  sanction.  In  the  historical  book  of 
Numbers  the  divine  ooraniand  only  is  mostionod. 
Here,  where  the  lawgiver  deals  so  largely  with  the 
feelings  and  conduct  of  the  people  themselves,  he  re- 
minds them  both  that  the  request  originated  with 
tbemaslves,  and  also  of  the  circomstaaoot  ont  of  which 
tliat  Toqnest  sprsng  (ver.  20, 21).  Tbeso  aro  notmon- 
tionod  In  the  hbtory.  The  objection,  it  may  l>e  re- 
marked, is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that  w  hich  in 
the  N.  T.  is  urged  against  the  reconciliation  of  Gal.  ii, 
2  with  AcU  XT,  8, 8.  Boihadmitofaaimilar  oxplan- 1 
•tlon. 

(3.)  Chap,  i,  44,  "  And  th«  AmorU'.i  which  dwelt  in 
thai  mountoin,"  etc,  whereas  in  the  stoiy  of  tbe  same 
evmfc,  Kom.  xtr,  48^  AmtdAilt§  are  mentioned. 
Answer:  in  this  latter  passatre  not  only  Ani.ilekitc", 
but  Canaanites,  are  said  to  have  come  down  against 
the  Israelites.  The  Amorites  stand  here  not  for 
«<Anialekitas^"  bat  for  ''Canaanites,"  as  being  the 
moot  powerftil  of  all  the  Canaanftish  tribes  (comp.  Gen. 
aCTflo;  Deut.  i.  7)  :  and  the  Amalckitcs  are  not  nunicl, 
bat  hinted  at,  when  it  is  aaid,  "  they  deatroyed  you  in 
Seir,"  where,  accordinff  to  1  Cfaion.  It, 41, thoy  dwelt 
(■o  Hengst.  iii,  421). 

(4.)  Chap,  ii,  2-8,  confused  and  at  variance  with 
.  xz,  14-tl,  nnd  xxi,  4.   In  the 
II.— Coo 


(ver.  4),  "Ye  are  to  pass  through  tbe  coast  of  yam 
bretluren,  the  children  of  Esau."  In  the  latter  (ver. 
20),  "And  he  said,  Thou  sbalt  not  go  through.  And 
Edum  came  out  again»t  him,"  etc.  Hut,  according  to 
DeuterMiomy ,  that  part  of  the  Edomitish  territory  only 
wat  tniTersed  which  lay  aboot  EfaiUi  and  Bidon-geber. 

In  this  px].oM'd  i>art  of  their  territory  any  att<  nipt  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  would  have  l<ccn 
usele.ss,  whereas  at  Kadesh,  where,  according  to  Num- 
bers, the  oppoeitioo  was  offered,  tlie  rocky  nature  of 
the  country  was  In  fkTor  of  the  ^omhee.  (So  Hengst. 

iii,  283  To  this  wi-  in.iy  ail  l,  that  in  I'rut.  ii,  S. 

when  it  is  said  "we  }Kuttd  bjfj'rom  our  brethren  the 
children  of  Ksuu . . .  through  ma  way  of  the  ]>lain  from 
Elath,"  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  pass  elsewhere  is 
implied.  Again,  according  to  I)eut.,  the  Israelites 
purchased  foo<i  ond  water  of  tbe  Edomiles  ami  Mual)- 
ites  (ver.  6, 28),  wliich,  it  is  said,  contradicts  the  %torv 
in  Kvm.  %x,  19, 90.  Bat  in  both  aeoonato  tiio  UmeW 

ites  ofTor  t<)  pay  for  what  they  have  (comp.  l)eut.  ii,  G 
with  Sum.  x.x,  lH).  And  if  in  Deut.  xxiii,  4  there 
seems  to  1m?  a  contradiction  to  I>eut.  ii,  29  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  tbe  Moabites,  it  may  be  removed  by 
observing  (with  Hengst.  iii,  286)  that  tiie  onfHendlk 
ness  of  th>-  Mn.ildtes  in  not  corning  out  to  nin  t  the  Is> 
raclitcs  w  ith  bread  and  water  w  as  the  verj'  rl•a^on  why 
the  latter  were  obliged  to  buy  pruvhloua. 

(').)  There  i;*  a  difference  in  the  acooiint  of  the  en- 
campments of  the  Israelites  as  given  Dent,  x,  6,  7, 
compared  with  Num.  xx,  23;  xxxiii,  3f)  and  .'57.  In 
Deut  it  is  said  tlut  the  order  of  encampment  was,  1. 
B«ne-jaakaa ;  9.  Ifoaeni  (where  Aaron  dies);  8.  God- 

godah ;  4.  .lotbath.  In  Numbers  it  i*.  1.  Moscroth  ; 
2.  Ilene-jaakan;  3.  Hor-hagidgad ;  4.  .iotl>atb.  Then 
f  lluw  tbe  stations  Ebronah,  Ezi<ni-geber,  Kadesh,  and 
Mount  Ilor,  and  it  is  at  this  last  that  Aaron  dies.  (It 
is  remarkable  here  that  no  account  Is  given  of  the  sta- 
tions het\vi  on  F.zion-jreber  ami  Kadesh  on  the  return 
route.)  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  recon- 
cile these  acoonats.  Tho  axplanothm  given  by  Kvtts 
(.4  tlc^  zur  Gesch.  d.A.B.  20)  is,  on  the  whole,  the  mo«t 
satisfactory.  He  says :  "  In  tho  first  month  of  the 
fortieth  year  the  whole  congregation  comes  a  second 
time  to  the  wUdomew  of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh  (Num. 
xxxiii,  86).  On  the  down-mote  to  Eidon-griier  they 
bu'l  encaniiwd  at  the  sever. d  "tations  Moserotli  (or 
Mo»erah),  Ikne-jaakan,  Clior-hagidgud,  and  Jotbath. 
But  now,  again  departing  from  Kadesh,  they  go  to 
Monnt  Hor,  '  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom'  (ver. 
87,  38),  or  to  Moserah  (Deut.  x,  6,  7),  this  last  being 
in  the  desert  at  the  foot  "f  the  mountain.  Uene-jaa- 
kan,  Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath  were  also  visited  about 
this  tfane,  L  o.  a  seeontf  time,  after  the  second  halt  at 
Kadesh."    See  ExoI'K. 

(fi.)  But  this  is  not  so  much  a  discrepancy  as  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  writer:  in  Deut.  the  usual  name  for 
the  monntain  on  which  the  law  waa  glTon  is  Horsb, 
only  once  (xxxiii,  2)  SInal ;  whereas  hi  tho  other  books 
Sinai  is  far  ni"re  r<in)innti  thjui  ITurfh.  The  iinswer 
given  is  tlut  Uoreb  was  Die  general  name  of  the  \s  hole 
moonlaltt  nage,  SInal  the  particular  mount.uii 
which  the  law  was  delivered ;  anil  that  Horcb,  tiie 
more  general  and  well-know  n  nninc,  was  employed  In 
accordance  with  the  rhetorical  style  of  this  liook,  in 
order  to  bring  ont  the  contrast  between  the  Sinaltle 
giving  of  tbe  bw,  and  tbe  giving  of  tho  law  hi  tho  hmd 
of  Moab  (D'-nt.  i,  .5 ;  xxix,  1).    .So  Keil.    See  IIorkb. 

(II.)  A'Uiiumi.—l.  In  the  HiMory.  (a)  The  com- 
mand of  (Jod  to  leave  Horeb,  Deut.  i,  6,  7,  not  men- 
tioned in  Num.  x,  11.  The  repentanoa  of  the  Israelites, 
Deut.  i,  45,  omitted  in  Nam.  xlr,  48.  lutoreesrion 
nf  Mo-^es  in  behalf  of  Aaron,  Deut.  ix,  20,  of  which 
nothing  is  said  in  Exod.  xxxii,  xxxiii.  These  are  so 
slight,  howoTor,  tiMt,  aa  Kail  sugL'ests,  they  might 
have  been  passed  over  vcy  naturally  in  the  earlier 
booiu,  supposing  both  accoonta  to  be  by  the  same 
Bntofmon  aoto  an:  Ck)Hia  oonnaadaot 
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to  fight  with  the  Moabites  And  Ammonitai^  Dtvt.  ii,  9,  | 
19,  or  with  the  Edomitet,  bat  to  bay  of  tlMB  fiiod  aiid 
wster,    4-8 ;  liie  TalaaMo  bfatotieil  noHcM  wUdi  m 

given  rf5i>cctin(^  the  parlicr  inhabitant»  of  the  coun- 
tries of  &Ioab,  and  Ainmon,  and  of  Mount  Seir,  ii,  10- 
12, 20-23;  the  sixty  fortilud  titles  of  Hasban,  iii,  4  ;  the 
kinK  of  the  coantry  who  WM  '*of  the  nmnant  of  gi- 
ants," iii,  11 ;  the  diflkrent  names  of  Rennon,  iii,  9; 
the  wildiTiic^s  of  Kcdcrnuth.  ii.  '2'';  and  tlio  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  attack  of  the  Amalckites,  xxv, 
17, 18,  compared  with  Exod.  xvii,  8. 

2.  In  the  Lair.  The  appointment  of  the  cities  of 
refuge,  I)eut.  xix,  7-9,  as  compared  with  Num.  xxxv, 
14  and  DeuL  iv,  41 ;  of  onf  particular  place  for  the 
•olema  worship  of  God,  where  all  oflferings,  tithes,  etc. 
■m  to  be  bfoogbt,  Deal  xii,  6,  etc.,  wUlst  the  vestrie- 
tion  with  rpj^nrd  to  tho  ^laying  of  animals  only  at  the 
door  of  the  tab«  rnacli!  of  the  congregation  (Lev.  xvii, 
8,  4)  ifl  done  away,  20,  21 ;  the  regttlationa  respect- 
lag  tithes  to  be  biooght  with  the  aacrificM  and  burnt- 
olKrings  to  fbe  stipointed  place,  Deut.  xii,  6,  11,  17; 
xiv,  '>2,  etc. ;  xxvi,  12;  corn  .  riling  f.ilsc  prophets  and 
seducers  to  idolatry  and  those  that  hearken  unto  them, 
xiii;  conceraing  the  Mng  and  tiie  manner  of  fhe  king- 
dom, xvii,  14,  etc. ;  the  prophet?*,  xviii,  16,  etc. ;  war 
and  miiitiiry  service,  xx  ;  the  expiatinn  of  secret  mur- 
der; the  law  of  female  captives;  of  tirst-born  sons  by 
ft  doable  nuurriage;  of  disobedient  sons;  of  those  who 
tnAr  death  bjr  hanging,  xxl ;  fbe  laws  in  xxii,  5-8, 
lS-21 ;  of  divorce,  xxiv,  1,  nnd  various  les^ser  enact- 
ments, sxiii  and  xxv;  the  form  of  thanksgiving  in 
offering  Ae  inftiAndts,  xxvi ;  the  command  to  write 
the  Unr  upon  stoaaa,  xxvU,  and  to  read  it  before  all 
Israel  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemsdes,  xxxi,  10-18. 

Mfiny  otbern  are  nither  oxt^-nsions  or  mo<lification8 
of,  than  additions  to,  existing  laws,  as,  for  in^ance, 
this  law  of  the  Hebrew  slave,  DeuL  zr,  12,  ete.  eom- 
pared  with  Exod.  xxi,  2,  etc.  See  also  the  fuller  di- 
rections in  Deut.  xv,  19-2.3;  xxvi,  1-11,  n«  compared 
with  the  briefcr  notices,  Exod.  xiii,  12 ;  xxiii,  V.*. 

All  thesc^  Itowarer,  alford  no  real  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying the  anther  with  that  of  the  preceding  books,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  Moses  himself,  who,  ns  the 
propounder  of  the  law  and  the  director  of  the  history, 
was  competent  to  expand  and  illustrate  both,  and,  in- 
deed, could  hardly  fail  to  do  ao^  wsN  lia  Other  than  a 
mechanical  copyist. 

III.  DaU  of  Compotrldon. —  Vt'oB  the  Iwik  really 
writtn,  aa  Ita  Isngwage  certainly  implies,  before  the 
ealiy  of  land  into  the  Promised  Land?  Not  only 
does  the  writer  assert  that  tho  discourses  contained  in 
the  book  were  delivered  in  tho  plains  of  Mo»li,  in  the 
last  month  of  the  40  ycnrs'  wandering,  and  when  the 
paopla  WSN  jnst  about  to  enter  Canaan  (1,  l-£),  bnt  he 
IsHs  ns  wHh  still  flar^  exactness  Chat  all  the  words 
of  thi!(  Law  wrr»  written  atttt  IMne  time  in  the  book 
(xxxi,  9).  Moreover,  the  Ihct  that  the  goodly  land 
lay  aran  now  before  their  eyes  seems  everywhere  to 
be  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the  leglMator,  and  to 
lend  a  peculiar  solemnity  to  his  wonis.  Hence  we 
continually  meet  with  such  expressions  a."*  "  when  .Tp- 
hovah  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  ttie  land  which  He 
hath  awem  to  tiiy  ftthen  to  ghra  tiiee,'*  or  **whtther 

thou  poe,«t  in  to  po<i<e*.s  it."  TJii.':  pbrnspoloL'^-  is  so 
constant,  and  seems  to  full  in  so  naturally  with  the 
(aneral  tone  and  character  of  the  book,  that  to  snp- 
MM  It  waa  wiiUan  long  after  the  •attlanent  of  the 
lamalltfla  tn  Canaan,  In  the  idgn  of  Solomon  (De 
Wette,  Len^crkc,  and  otlirrsX  or  in  that  of  Manasseli 
(Ewald,  OS  above),  is  not  only  to  make  the  book  a  his- 
torical romance,  but  to  attribute  very  considerable  in- 
ventive skill  to  the  author  (a^  Ewald  in  fart  does). 

De  Wette  argues,  indee^l,  that  the  charactor  of  the 
linv.H  is  such  BR  of  itself  to  pre»up[)Osc  a  long  residence 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  instances  the  aUasion  to 
tiia  tampla  (srfi,  and  zrl.  1-7),  the  pravisioii  Ibr  tba 
light  dlacbarga  of  tin         and  pnpbatioal  oflkai^ 


the  rules  for  ci\nl  and  military  organization  and  tha 
state  of  the  L«vitcs,  who  are  represented  aa  liTiag 
wftbont  eities  (though  sneh  ars  granted  to  thaa  Ja 
Num.  xxxv)  and  without  tithes  (allotted  to  theai  In 
Num.  xviii,  20,  etc.).  liut  in  the  passages  cited  the 
Temple  is  not  lUHMd,  Bllich  less  is  it  Bpakn  «f  ss  al- 
ready exktiagt  a»  fta  aontrary,  the  phrase  employed 
is  "  The  plaee  wUeh  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose." 
Again,  to  suppose  that  Moses  was  incafiable  of  provid- 
ing for  the  future  and  very  different  position  of  hia 
people  as  setOedln  tba  land  of  Canaan,  la  to  deny  Has 
even  ordinary  sagacity.  Without  raising  the  ques- 
tion about  his  divine  commission,  surely  it  is  not  loo 
much  to  assume  that  so  wise  and  great  a  legislator 
woold  foresee  the  growth  of  a  polil^,  and  woald  ba 
anxiona  to  regulate  ito  doe  administmlion  In  the  fmr 
of  God.  Hence  he  would  guard  against  faUc  prof  hi  t.' 
and  seducers  to  idolatir.  As  regards  the  Levites,  Mo- 
ses might  have  expected  or  even  daeliad  ttnt,  thnogli 
poesessing  certain  cities  (which,  howerer,  were  inhale 
ited  by  others  as  well  as  themselves),  they  should  cot 
be  confined  to  those  cities,  but  scattcn  d  over  the  face 
of  the  country.  This  most  have  been  the  case  at  first, 
owing  to  tba  very  gradaal  aeespatlott  of  tha  new  tetw 
ritory.  Tbc  nvrc  fact  thjit.  in  piviim'  fbetn  trrtjin 
rights  in  lU  uL,  nothing  is  ^aid  of  an  earlier  prcviriun 
in  Num.,  does  not  by  any  means  prove  that  this  ear- 
lier provkhm  waa  nBkaowa  or  had  caaaad  to  ba  in 
ftrce. 

Other  reasons  for  a  later  date,  such  as  the  meatiSM 
of  tli«  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  (iv,  19;  xvii, 8); 
the  punishment  of  stoning  (x>i'ii,6;  xxii,21,etc.);  tlia 
name  Feoit  of  TahemacUt ;  and  the  motive  for  keep- 
ing the  Sab^th,  are  of  little  force.  In  Amos  v,  26, 
Saturn  is  said  to  h.i\ c  Ixcn  worship{>ed  in  the  wilder- 
ness; the  punishment  of  stoning  is  found  also  ia  tha 
older doennonto;  tbaHMStof Tahamaclea  agiaea  nllh 

I,ev.  xxiii,  M  ;  nnd  the  motive  allegetl  for  the  oluerv- 
ance  of  the  Sabbath,  at  least,  does  not  exclude  other 
motives. 

IV.  Author^'L  It  la  geaanlly  agiaad  that  by  fit 
the  greater  portion  flf  Um  boolt  la  tfia  work  of  one  a^ 

thor.  The  only  parts  which  have  l>een  <)ue»tioned  as 
possible  interpolations  are,  according  to  De  ^^'ette,  ir, 
41-8;  X,  6-9;  xxxii  and  xxxiii.  Internal  evidence, 
indeed,  is  strongly  decbive  that  this  bo6k  of  tba  Paa> 
tateuch  was  not  the  work  of  a  compiler. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  tlie  style  of  Deuterono- 
my ia  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  Ibnr  books 
of  the  Psntataoch.  It  i»  aota  fiowlBg,  aora  tbets^ 
iral,  more  sustained.  Tlie  rhythm  is  grand,  and  tfc" 
diction  more  akin  to  the  soblimer  passages  of  the 
prophets  than  to  the  sober  procc  of  the  historians. 

8.  Who.  then,  waa  tiie  antbor?  TUs  qneation,  of 
eoona,  la  intbnately  eonneeted  wMi  tba  piaeedlng 

cusslon.  We  will  consider,  flrjt,  the  vioT*  5  of  these 
who  deny  its  authorship  by  Mos«s.  On  this  point  the 
fbUowing  principal  hypotheses  have  been  maintained : 

o.  The  opinion  of  St&helin  (and,  as  it  Would  seem,  of 
Bleek),  that  the  author  Is  the  same  as  the  writer  of  the 
.Ieho\-istic  portions  of  the  other  books.  He  thinks 
that  both  the  historical  and  legislative  portions  plainly 
show  tin  hand  oTflia  anpplcnieatiit  (JTrft:  ITMSra.  p. 
7C).  Hence  he  attaches  but  little  weight  to  the  al- 
leged discrepancies,  ss  he  considers  them  all  to  be  the 
work  of  the  reviser,  going  over,  correcting,  and  add- 
ing to  the  older  matatiala  of  tha  Elobiatk  docnBent 
already  in  his  hands. 

h.  The  opinion  of  Pe  Wette,  Gesenius,  and  othtr*. 
that  the  Deuteronomist  is  a  distinct  writer  from  the 
Jehovist.  De  Wette's  afgnmento  an  based  (1)  on 
the  difference  in  style  ;  (2)  on  the  contradictions  sl> 
ready  referred  to  as  existing  in  matters  of  history,  ss 
well  as  in  the  legislation,  when  compared  with  that  in 
£xodas ;  (8)  on  the  pecalurity  noticeable  in  this  hoiik, 
that  God  doea  not  speak  by  Moses,  bntlfcat  Moaaelha 
Mif  q^Mka  to  tiw  faoplei  and  tbiA  ttwm  la  BO  I 
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of  the  anpcl  of  Jehovah  (comp.  i,  80 ;  vii,  20-23 ;  xi, 
13-17,  with  EmhI.  xxiii,  '20  3a) ;  and  (4)  lastly,  on  the 
fact  that  the  i)«uterononiiat  aacribea  Us  wbola  work 
to  1liMM,«lill»  <Im  JdioTbk  iHigiui  Um  cofy  osrida 

portions. 

c.  From  the  fact  that  certain  phases  occurrinK  in 
Deut.  are  found  also  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  it 
has  been  too  hastily  eoDdoded  by  some  ccities  that 
Itotli  tNwln  were  the  work  of  the  prophet.   So  Ton 

Bdhlen,  fJcsenius  {Gesch.  d.  Hebr.^r.  p.  Si),  and  Hart- 
mann  (Z/m/.  Krk.  Fortch.  p.  660).  Konig,  on  the  oth- 
er hand  {AUtttt.  Stud,  ii,  1*2  sq.),  has  shown  not  only 
that  this  idiomatic  resemblance  has  been  made  too 
mnch  of  (sec  also  Keil,  EitU.  p.  117),  but  that  there  is 
the  greatest  possible  difference  of  style  l>ctwcen  tlu- 
two  hooks.   De  Wette  expneeet  himself  similarly 

(i.  Kwald  is  of  opinion  that  ft  was  written  liv  n  Jew 
living  in  KgyP^  duiing  tlie  latter  half  of  tlie  rei»?u  of 
ManasMh  {Gt*ch.  du  V.  I.  i,  171).  He  thinks  that  a 
pien  J«V  of  that  age,  gifkad  with  prophetic  power, 
■od  taSty  aBTv  to  an  the  evils  of  Ms  time,  maght  thus 
to  revive  and  to  impress  more  powerfully  upon  the 
minds  of  his  coantrymen  the  great  Ic^^tont  of  that  law 
which  he  saw  they  were  in  danger  of  forgetting.  He 
avails  himself,  therefore,  of  the  groundwork  of  the 
earlier  hixtorj',  and  also  of  the  Mosaic  mode  of  expre*. 
gion.  But  as  his  object  is  to  rouse  a  t  cirrui)t  nation, 
he  only  makes  ase  of  historical  notices  for  the  porpooe 
of  introdnefng  Us  warning*  and  exlMrtatimu  wHh  the 
effect.  This  hp  di>es  with  prcat  «kill  and  ns  a 
'of  his  subject,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gives 
I  vigor  and  life  to  the  old  law  by  means  of  those 
'  ftoplietic  troths  irtdeb  bad  so  lat^y  lioooaM  the 
h«ritiig»  of  his  people.  SwaM  ftntimr  eondden  tliat 
ttore  arn  pasjiages  in  Deuteronomy  Iwrrowcd  fi-om  the 
books  of  Job  and  Isaiah  (iv,  32,  from  Job  viii,  8 ;  and 
zxvill,  n,  80, 86,  from  Job  v,  U ;  uz^  10 ;  ii,  7  ;  and 
xxvill,  49,  etc.  from  Isa.  26  sq. ;  xxxiii,  19),  and 
roach  of  it  alun  to  Jeremiah  (Gesck.  i,  171,  note).  The 
Rong  of  Moses  (xxxU)  is,  accordin^^  to  him,  not  liy  the 
DeateroQomis^  but  is  naverthaless  later  than  Uie  time 


e.  The  old  trsditinnnl  view  that  this  Ixiok,  like  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  work  of  Moses 
himself.  Of  the  later  critics,  Hengstenberg,  Hiver- 
Bick,  R*"^*^  and  oUMCa|havo  maintained  thb  view. 
Ifoeea  Stoatt  wthea:  **DeiiterDnomy  appears  to  my 
nuii  l.  ns  it  did  to  that  of  Eichhom  and  Ilonlrr,  H'*  the 
earnest  outpourings  and  admonitions  of  a  heart  which 
Mt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  weUhre  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  which  realized  that  it  must  soon  bid  fare- 
well to  them  .  .  .  Instead  of  bearing  upon  its  face,  as 
is  alleged  by  some,  evidences  of  another  iiutliorfhip 
than  that  of  Moses,  I  most  regard  this  book  as  being 
ao  deeply  IVaoght  with-boly  and  patriotic  IbaUng  as  to 
convince  any  unprnjudiced  rcidor  who  is  competent  to 
judge  of  its  style,  tliat  it  cannot,  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  probabOl^,  ba  attribntod  to  my  pntmdtr  to 
lagiilatioB,  or  to  anj  ma«a  Iswliilnr  of  the  great  bgis* 
later.  Such  a  glow  aa  nma  Ihroagh  all  this  book  it 
i«  ill  vain  to  «>  «  k  for  in  any  artificial  or  Hupposititious 
composition  '  {llitt.  of  the  0.  T.  Comoo,  §  8). 

In  anpport  of  this  opIaioB,  It  la  said:  1.  That,  nip- 
posing  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  have  been  written  by 
Moses,  the  clian;;e  in  style  is  easily  accounted  for  when 
we  rememWr  (hut  the  last  book  is  hortatory  in  its 
character,  that  it  consists  diiefly  of  oiationa,  and  that 
tiieee  iwe  delivarBd  vnder  yfxy  peeallar  clrcuui- 
Ht.tni-et.  2.  That  the  wvs  loqneyidi  is  not  only  ^ener- 
ally  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  earlier  books,  and 
that  as  well  in  their  EleUatic  as  in  their  Jehoristic 
poctions,  bvt  tliat  there  are  certain  peculiar  forms  of 
oxpresrion  common  only  to  these  five  books.  8.  That 
the  alleged  variations  in  matters  of  fact  between  this 
and  the  earlier  books  may  all  be  reconciled  (see  above), 
>HdthaHilmM|!imBatloiiaaadcBtwe>toMliitt>h^ 


islation  are  only  sneh  as  would  neeessarfly  be  made 

when  the  peopli-  wi  re  just  about  to  enter  t^ie  promised 
land.  Thus  Ikrtheau  observes :  "  It  is  hazardous  to 
conclnde  from  eonttadletiona  In  tiw  lawa  tbattbtj  tn 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  different  age  ...  He  who  mada 
additions  must  have  known  what  it  was  he  was  making 
additions  to,  and  would  either  have  avoided  all  contra- 
dictk>n,  or  woold  haTa  altered  the  earlier  laws  to  make 
them  agree  wltt  tiia  bAar'*  (/Ma  SSAm  Gnfpim  Mot. 
Gr.trtzr,  p.  10,  note).  4:  That  the  l»ook  bean*  witness 
to  Its  own  authorship  (xxxi,19),  and  is  expressly  cited 
in  the  N.  T.  as  tbe  work  of  Moses  (Matt,  xix,  7,  8; 
Mark  x, 8;  Acta Ui, 22;  vii,87).— Smitb,a.T. 

The  book  contains,  in  addltfon,  not  a  email  nmnber 
of  plain,  though  indirect  traces,  indicative  of  it«  Mo- 
saic origin  (see  Jow.  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1958,  p.  813  sq.). 
We  thus  find  in  it:  1.  Nnmerons  notices  concemiaK 
nations  with  whom  tbe  Israelites  had  then  come  in 
couUct,  but  who,  after  the  Mosaic  period,  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  pages  of  history :  such  are  the  ac- 
counts of  the  reaidenoas  of  the  Idojp  of  Basban  (i,  4). 
S.  The  appeHatien  of  **iWNmtabi  of  tba  Amoritea," 
used  throuphont  the  whole  l)nok  (i,  7, 19,  20,44),  while 
even  in  the  book  Joshua,  soon  after  the  conquest  of 
the  land,  the  name  is  already  cxchan^jed  for  "moun- 
tains of  Judah"  (Josh,  xi,  16,' 21).  8.  The  observation 
(ii,  10)  that  the  Emim  had  formerly  dwelt  in  the  plain 
of  Moaii :  they  were  a  ^reni  people,  equal  to  the  .1  mi- 
Aim.    This  observation  quite  accords  with  Gen.  xiv, 

5.  4.  A  delided  aeeonnt  (il«  H)  concerning  tlie  Hp- 
rim  and  flxir  relations  ic>  the  Ednmitcs.  5.  An  ac- 
count of  the  Zamzuniniim  (ii,  20,  21),  one  of  the  earli- 
est races  of  Canaan,  though  mentioned  nowhere  else. 

6.  A  very  drcnmstantial  account  of  the  Bephaim  (iii, 
3  sq.),  with  wbose  oonoema  tiie  antbor  aoema  to  bavo 
Ijeen  well  acquainted. 

The  standing-|Miint  also  of  the  author  of  Deuterono- 
my is  altogether  in  the  Mosaic  time,  and,  had  it  liean 
assumed  and  fictitions,  there  nniat  MCaaMcfly  bava 
been  moments  wlien  the  sporlens  anther  would  bava 
lK!en  off  his  guard,  and  unmindful  of  the  part  he  had 
to  play.  But  no  discrepanciee  of  this  kind  can  be 
traeed;  and  tbb  la  In  Itaalf  aa  avldanea  of  iha  genu- 
ineness of  the  l>ook. 

A  great  numl>er  of  other  passages  force  us  likewUe 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy  orig- 
inated in  the  time  of  Moaea.  Sacb  are  the  pasaagaa 
where;  1.  A  comparison  la  dnwn  batwnen  Oanaan 
an<l  Kpypt  fxi,  10  oq  >.  with  tlie  latter  of  which  the 
author  Heenis  thorouglily  acquainted.  2.  Detailed  de- 
scriptions are  given  of  the  fertility  and  productions  of 
ICgj-pt  (viii,  7  sq.).  8.  Re>,'nlafion8  are  given  relating 
to  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (xii,  1  sq. ;  xx,  1  sq.),  which 
cannot  l)e  understood  otherwise  than  by  assuming  thiit 
they  had  been  finamed  in  the  Mosaic  time,  since  they 
coud  be  of  no  nse  aftar  that  perkid. 

Besides,  whole  pieces  and  chapters  in  Deuteronomy, 
such  as  xxxii,  xxxiii,  li^tray  in  form,  lan^cuaije,  and 
tenor,  a  very  early  period  in  Hebrew  literature.  Nor 
are  the  Uwa  and  regnlationa  in  Deuteronomy  lees  d^ 
dslTO  of  tbe  anthentldty  oftba  book.  We  are  atmek 
with  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  that  many 
laws  from  the  previous  l>ooks  are  here  partly  rejieated 
and  impressed  with  more  energy,  partly  modified,  and 
partly  altogether  abolished,  according  to  tbe  oontin- 
jtencies  of  the  time,  or  as  the  new  aspect  of  circum- 
."tanccs  among  the  Jews  rendered  such  steps  nnees^aiy 
(cfrmp.  e.  g.  DeuU  xv,  17,  with  Exod.  xxi,  7 ;  Dent 
xS  wffli  Lev.  xtH).  Sneb  pretensions  to  ralae,  or 
even  to  oppose  his  own  private  opinions  to  the  author- 
ity of  divine  law,  arc  found  in  no  author  of  the  subse- 
quent periods,  since  the  whole  of  the  sacred  literature 
of  the  later  timea  ia,  on  the  oontmy,  ratbar  tiia  ecbo 
than  otherwlaa  tba  BmtaAeaeb,  and  la  dtogatber 
founded  on  it  Add  to  thii<  the  f  irt  that  the  law  Itself 
forbids  moat  impressive^  to  add  to,  or  take  anything 
11,  n  pnUbmoB  wUdi  to  npealad  evan  In  Das> 
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taronomy  (comp.  iv,  2 ;  xUi,  1) ;  go  tbit  on  llw  theory 
that  this  twMik  < mitaiii'-  nuthing  more  than  a  jjp-udual 
development  of  the  lavr,  it  ciaabes  too  often  with  its 
own  istoelplflt,  wd  thot  pfOMWiioes  Its  own  eenteitoe 
of  condemnation. 

The  jMirt  of  Deuteronomy  (xxxiv)  res[)cctinK  the 
death  of  Moecs  requires  a  particular  explanation. 
That  the  whole  of  thie  lectioo  ia  to  be  ragsrded  aa  a 
pfeea  aHogether  apart  from  what  yreeedea  U,  er  aa 
a  iUpplpnipnt  l>y  anotlicr  Mrritcr,  Is  a  ready  dolntion 
Utalntained  hy  the  older  theolt>gians  (oomp.  e.  p.  Carp- 
aov,  Introd.  in  libr.  V.  T.  1, 1.17) ;  and  thi?*  opinion  is 
oonArmad  not  only  by  the  «>ntenta  of  the  chaipter,  but 
also  by  the  exprvas  declaration  of  the  book  itself  on 
that  event  unrl  its  relatlniiH  ;  fur  rh.ipter  xxxi  con- 
tains the  conclusion  of  the  work,  where  ^looes  describes 
hfansilf  aallM  aatlior  of  the  previous  contents,  as  alao 
of  the  Song  (ch.  xxxii),  and  the  blessings  (ch.  xxxiii) 
belonging  to  it.  All  that  follows  is,  confequently,  not 
from  Moses,  the  work  being  completed  and  <  i included 
with  chapter  xxzilL  There  is  another  circamatance 
which  Ihvon  thto  opfaiion,  namely,  the  dose  eonoe^ 
ihn\  til  it  i-xists  111  twoi'n  th**  last  .section  of  Deuterono- 
my and  the  beginning  of  Joshua  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiv, 
•  wMi  Josh.  1, 1,  when  also  iho  eoniieatiTO  force  of 

the  term  T!"]],  "an</  it  ramo  to  pn-"."  in  tlie  latter 
paasage,  must  not  lie  overlooked),  plainly  bhuwing  that 
ch.  zxiciv  of  Deuteronomy  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
jimrU  of  tramtition  t<i  the  )>ook  of  Joshua,  and  that  it 
wa«  ^tten  by  the  hanie  author  as  the  latter.  The 
correct  view  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  h  to  consider  it 
as  a  rttd  ng^pfesMfU,  but  by  no  means  as  an  mterpola- 
iSm  (soeh  as  some  cMob  erreneonsly  suppoee  to  eslat 
in  the  Pent.itotirh  in  f;''"<''"al).  To  aiiply  to  it  the 
tsnn  intor|Hiliitii>n  would  bo  as  wrong  as  to  give  that 
appellation,  e.  g.,  to  the  8th  book  of  Ciesar'a  work  De 
Bmh  Galiioiff  simpljr  beeanse  it  was  written  by  an  un- 
known avtbor,  nr  dM  very  purpoes  of  asrving  as  a 
.I'lj^Jfment  to  tho  |iiMTloat  books*— Kltto>  s.  T.  See 
Pe»tatkucu. 
y.  Separate  ewwsiaiterfas  vpon  the  hook  of  Deater- 

onomy  are  not  numennis ;  tlu'  mu->t  im|>ortiint  are  des- 
ignated by  an  asterisk  {*  )  prelixed  :  Origen,  StUcta  in 
Deut.  (in  0pp.  ii,  ii^ii) ;  Ephraem  Syrus,  Expicmatio  in 
Deut.  (in  Ojip.  iv,  26£)) ;  Theodoret,  Quatlkmu  <a  Dwt. 
(in  <)pp.  i,  pt.  i) ;  Isidoms  Hispalensis,  Comrntniaria  in 
Dfut.  (in  Opera);  Bede,  In  Deut.  Krjilituatvi  (in  0pp. 
iv);  ]A.Qtm$tioiM  tuper.  D€Ut.<JU>.\\\i)\  Victor  Hugo, 
AmeMiimtalmim  DetU.  (in  0pp.  i) •  Rupertus  Tuitien- 
sis,  In  Drttt.  (in  0pp.  i,  288) ;  Luther,  Dentfronomion 
ciu/i^a/ttm  (Viteb.  1524, 8vo ;  also  in  0/]/>.  iii,7(>;  Exhj. 
0pp.  xiii);  Bugenhagen,  Commen/an'iu  in  Deut.  (Basil. 
1624,  Titeb.  1525,  8vo) ;  Macchabieus,  EnamOio  in 
DM.  (London,  IS68,8vo);  Chytnens,  JSaomttCpMS  tn 
Drut.  f\'iteb.  1575,  1590,  8vo)  ;  Calvin,  Srrmom  upon 
Deut.  (from  the  French  by  (folding,  Lond.  IS^a,  fol.) ; 
Brent,  Ommeni.  in  Deut.  (in  C^.  i) ;  Bp.  Babtngton, 
Ifotti  upon  Deut.  (in  Worlu,  p.  H9);  Lorinus,  Com- 
mmtarU  in  Deut.  (l.ugd.  16-26, 1C21>,  2  vols,  fol.) :  Ma- 
BiUB,  Annotn/ionet  in  aiji.  jriii  ii  ['m  ttic  Critici 
Saeri^  i,  pC  ii) ;  Franxe,  Dimutationa per  Deut.  (Viteb. 
MOB,  4to)t  •Gerhard,  Oawmuwhuim  mfv  Dtmt.  (Jen. 
lfi.'')7.  4to);  Cocceiuf,  Sotn-  in  Daif.  (in  O^p.  i,  W<)  ;  id. 
De.  uit.  Deut.  capita  {ib.  i,  2ul) ;  Altinir,  Commenianut 
M  cap.  i-tim  Cjfgf,  i^lSl,  Amst.  1Gh7)  ;  Duquet,  £jv 
pUeatio  d$  «.  asNMEirNi  (Par.  1784, 12mo) ;  Vttringa, 
CbBMn.i»flaMC.JtfMw(narl.l784,4to);  Holt, />etifenM. 
Ukubratum  (LuLid.  17fi8.  Ito);  Marck,  Comivu'n/.  in  mp. 

(in  Parte*  Pentat.);  Hagemann,  Bttrach- 
U.  d.f.  B.  Mont  (Bnnsw.  1744,  4to);  Hem- 
berg,  ^"lai  ob  ■i'!Xa  (in  Mendelssohn's  Penti- 
tSDch,  BerHn,  17KS,  etc.)';  •fioeenmbller,  SeMia  (in 
AeM.  pt.  iO :  *Hnr4ey,  .Votes  <m  Dmt.  (In  Bib.  Criti- 

ciimi.  i)\  Riuhni.  MitM-x  im  Imih  .Iffx;')  ( I,pz.  1851,  8vo); 
Curoming,  Rendingt  on  Deut.  (Ix>ndon,  1866,  12mo);  i 
^i3nttIkrSifmMMlitHblift(JLp».mit9wyi  How.| 


ard,  Deia.from  the  Sept.  (Lond.  1887,  8v»);  ♦Schnhi, 
Dat  Deuteron.  .rkiirt  (li.  rl.  \^y.\  Hvo);  •Knobt- 1.  £V- 
Udrung  (in  the  Exej.  Ilandb.  port  xiv);*  Scbrudct, 
BoaHmtung  (in  Lance's  BihehKrk,0,7.  IS,  BielefrU, 
18r,6,'8vo\    See  Old  Tkstamest. 

D6vay,  M.\ttiiiab  Bir6,  the  most  prominent 
among  the  Keformer.s  of  Hungarj*  in  the  IfUb  century, 
waa  boni  towarda  the  close  of  the  15th  or  tlw  bqpa> 
ningof  thel0th  eentuy,  h  Deva,  a  hamlet  la  tibe  eem- 
itat  (county)  of  Hunynd.  It  h  not  cert.iin.  ajs  ?ome 
Hungarian  writers  think,  Uiat  he  studied  at  Ofen  with 
the  celebrated  GsjIMiu,  the  first  promoter  of  the  Bef> 
ormatian  in  HmigBiT.  In  1523  his  name  ia  meatkaei 
among  the  students  of  the  University  of  Cracow.  Af- 
ter hi.H  r«'turn  frnm  thi-  univiTjiity,  at  wliii  h  lie  stud- 
ied for  two  years,  lie  became  a  priest  and  a  monk,  in 
this  position  he  sUU  was  fai  1527,  but  sooa  alter  hs 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  15*29 
went  to  Whtenberg,  to  study  the  new  tbeol<^. 
While  in  Wittenltcrg  he  lived  in  tlie  house  of  Luther. 
In  1531  he  was  minister  of  a  I'rotestant  oonpegatiaa 
in  Ofen,  and  dlstfaignlshed  fiw  Ms  relbmateir  stsL 
About  thi.<  time  he  wrote  a  fmall  work  n^;nin«t  the  in- 
vocation of  the  sainta  {De  tanciorum  dormitione),  and 
fifty -two  proiKMitions  explaining  tlie  fkmdaMntal 
|irinciples  of  the  Reformation.  Still,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1531,  he  was  called  as  preacher  to  Kaachaa 
by  tlie  I  iiuneil  of  that  town.  On  Nov.  fi.  1.^1, be  was 
arrested  by  order  of  Ihomaa  Szalahasy,  tuahop  cf  Ef- 
hm  and  eoondllor  of  Mng  Fsidfauind,  and  kepi  a  fsts* 
oner  firxt  at  Lik.'»va,  suWquently  at  Pressburg.  fnmi 
whence  he  wa.-^  t«kcn  to  Vie  nna.  In  Vienna,  bi>.lM»p 
Paber,  one  of  the  leading  opponents  of  the  Belbnns> 
tion,  condocted  the  trial ;  bat  JMvajr  was  aeea  fi^ 
charged,  and  letarned  to  Ofto.  As  he,  howefST.  st 
once  resumed  his  reformatory  arti\  ity.  }i<>  wa^;  rrar 
rested  in  1532,  and  held  in  prison  at  Ofen  until  l^i. 
After  his  liberation  from  this  captivity,  Diray  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  count  Nadasdy,  a  Hun- 
garian magnate  who  had  openly  espoused  the  caun 
of  the  lU'fomiatiiiii.  Hi'  (U  vote<l  his  time  chietlv  to 
a  refutation  of  two  works  wtiich  Gregory  Scegedy, 
the  prorindal  of  tiie  naadseaa  order  in  Hongary, 
and  a  meml>er  of  the  SofbonBe,  bad  m  ritten  .<iirain«t  thf 
Ucformation.  This  work  (together  with  the  di  fi  niT  if 
D£vay  before  bishop  FaWr)  ai>peared  in  1537  at  Basel, 
under  the  title  DifutaHo  dc  ^Siote  aa  gas  saaf  iaaluiBa 
OMMMV  pott  itme  wtasi  antt  iMmijuSai  Urn,  At  As 
clo.««e  of  the  year  ir)37  he  returned,  together  witb  hii 
friend  Johann  Sylvester,  who  likewise  distinguished 
himself  as  a  reformer  of  Hun^^aiy,  te  eoant  Nadasdy, 
liringing  with  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  freai 
Melanrthon.  Por  several  }*eara,  N&dosdy,  D£%-ay,  and 
Sylve.«ter  displayed  great  mtivity  for  the  pnif.a^- 
tion  of  the  Reformation.  I>6vay  wrote  an  outline  ef 
the  Hungarian  gramnwr  fcr  elenealaiy  adteeb  {Ok- 

thngrajJtui  Htnir^nricti).  the  fir>t  !iook  jirinli-d  in  the 
Hungarian  language.  This  little  IkxiK  oimtained,  be- 
sides the  grammatical  matter,  a  statenimt  of  the  ftin- 
damental  principles  of  the  Rsiormation,  and  ctiildrsB'i 
prayen  taken  ffom  the  smaller  eatecMsm  of  Lnthsr. 
The  civil  war  in  Hungary,  in  whith  n  Turkish  .inrr 
supported  tho  claims  of  the  son  of  Za)iolya,  the  rival 
of  king  Ferdinand,  to  Che  Hungarian  croira,  aai  ia 
which  Nadasdy,  D6vay,  and  Sylvester  were  on  the 
side  of  Ferdinand,  interrupted  the  labors  of  the  re<bm> 
era,  and  destroyed  the  Pnrtestunt  f»chool  and  printing, 
press  atU>8sjget.  D6vay  had  to  leave  Hungaij, 
and  was  leeonmwnded  hjr  Melaaetfion  to  MargiBvs 
George,  a  zealous  patron  of  the  neformafion,  who  own* 
ed  large  possessions  in  HungarA'.  Devay  on  thi-<  oc- 
casion paid  another  vi!<it  to  SwitxerUnd|  aad  ther<> 
adopted  the  views  of  the  BeWstki  BaAmMn  on  iha 
doctrine  of  the  Lord%  Sapper.  On  Us  TCtnn  te 
Hnngary  he  zealously  preached  his  new  views.  The 
Lutheran  ministers  of  the  district  of  S4rv4r,  wbetc 
NAdas^  Ihpsd,  compMaad  of  tUs  chaafs  or  vtem  te 
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Lather,  who  in  hU  reply  (dated  April  31, 1644)  finds  it 
(lifHcult  to  bulievi-  in  tliv  rh.iii;,'*',  hut  .suysi  lliiit,  ut  all 
eventa,  Divny  hw  not  received  this  doctrine  from  biin, 
and  thai  b»  (LbUiot)  woold  ooolhiae  to  fight  tint 
'*  al«>!tiinrifi<>n"'  pulilicly  and  privately.  After  bia  re- 
turn to  1 1  un^^^try,  Devay  laliored  as  preacher  and  "sen- 
ior" (elil  r  )  ill  the  town  of  Debreczin,  where  the  Refor- 
nwtion  bad  a  povwfal  patron  in  count  Valantin  TteOk 
of  Eiiying,  a  naar  nlatirv  of  coont  Midasdy.  Whfla 

at  Debreczin,  Ddvay  wrntc,  in  the  Hunf^^iriiui  lanptiapn, 
his  exposition  of  the  Ti  n  Cummandments,  the  Articles 
of  Faith,  the  Lord's  Trayer,  and  the  Seal  of  Faith. 
This  book  was  probably  printed  at  CFaoov.  The  year 
and  place  of  the  death  of  Divay  are  not  known,  but  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  year  1517  he  was  no  longer 
alive.  Beaidea  the  worlu  already  meottoned,  D^vay 
ii  tte  aothor  of  a  bymn  oontilidBg  tiw  priadpal  aiti* 
cIp^  of  the  Reforniwl  Faith,  and  whit  h  was  rooeive*! 
into  tlio  hymn-l>o<)k  of  the  Ucfomicd  Church  of  the 
Helvetic  Confession  in  Hungar}'. — Uerzog,  ReajUEK- 
tgkiop.  xix,  406,  Wetzer  and  Welte,  KMtm-Ltx,  Ui, 
128;  Craig  (transl.),  Hutttry  o/df  AvIMant  OmA 
in  //iiiH!'iri/  (  I. ,,11.1.  IS.')!),  p.  .iO  tq.;  Schrt^ll,  JTv*- 
cheiv/fscJtichte  *f  it  der  Rfjormatiom,  ii.  780. 

bevalopiment,  a  word  denoting  pitmarily  tm- 
foUmgi  unwrapping;  hence,  aeoondarily,  a  process  of 
•  gnwth  or  expansion.  It  has  recently  come  into  ex- 
tantlTe  use  both  in  philosophy  and  in  theology.  In 
pUioaopby,  it  ie  port  of  the  Fantbeistic  doctrine  not 
afanply  thai  all  maMtag  Atna  «f  life  have  been  tkwd' 
opf'l  from  simpler  forms,  but  also  that  the  IntlnJff ,  as 
Weil  as  the  finite,  pasi<P!<  rn>in  one  stage  of  life  to  an- 
other by  unending  development.  **Tho  whole  faltric 
of  ancient  and  modem  Pantheism  nets  npon  the  f€li- 
Ho  prineipS  that  the  doebrhie  of  evolntion  liaa  the  same 
Icgitinvitf  ajiplii-ation  within  the  sphere  of  the  Inlinttc 
and  Eternal  that  it  has  nitliin  that  of  the  tinite  and 
temporal,  a  postulate  that  annihilates  the  distinction 
between  the  two.  Die  iilm  of  undeveloped  Ijolng  baa 
no  rational  meaning  except  in  relbrenca  to  the  created 
and  the  conditional"  jattidA, Bitlarf  ^(S^riiHam Doc 
(n'lie,  t,  13). 

1.  Am  applied  to  Uatnrjr,  fta  doeliiiw  of  deTeloi»- 

mcnt,  as  stated  by  its  ablest  advocates,  Is  th;it  all  ere- 
ated  existences  obey  a  law  of  evolution  from  the  p<>- 
tentuil  germ  given  by  the  Creator;  and  that  this  law 
applies  to  the  raoa  of  man  as  well  as  to  iodividnals  of 
the  race.  Aa  a  tree  is  developed  flmn  its  seed,  eo  the 
human  Imdy,  the  huiiinii  inind,  the  human  nue.  ;,'rii\v, 
according  to  the  law  of  their  or„'anic  life.  Under  this 
view, "hialoiy  it  ao longer  viewed  as  a  mere  inorganic 
mass  of  names,  dafeea,  and  facts,  but  as  gplrU  and  life, 
and  therefore  as  proooss,  motion,  development,  pass- 
ini,'  tliri  u  j;h  varimis  Stages,  ever  rising  to  some  higher 
state,  yet  Identical  with  itseli;  SO  that  Us  end  is  but 
the  full  nniUdinf  of  its  iMgianiag'.  TUs  mains 
Church  history,  then,  appear  aa  an  OlgMlinn,  ct.irtin;; 
from  the  perstm  of  Christ,  the  creator  and  progenitor 
of  a  new  race ;  perpetually  spreading  Iwth  outwardly 
and  inwardly;  maintaining  a  steady  oonffict  with  Bin 
and  error  witbovt  and  within ;  oontinQatly  beset  with 
difficulties  and  oh.itrui  tion!* ;  yet,  nmlor  the  unfailing 
guidance  of  i'rovidcncc,  iufailil>ly  working  an  ap- 
pointed end.  Tills  idea  of  organic  development  com- 
bines what  was  true  in  the  notion  of  something  {ler- 
manent  and  unchangeable  in  (Church  history',  as  held 
by  hnth  thi>  Catholic  and  thf  old-Protestant  ortho- 
doxy, with  the  element  of  truth  in  the  Rationalistic 
eoaeepdon  of  motion  and  flow;  and  on  toch  grannd 
alone  is  it  possible  to  understand  fully  and  clearly  the 
temporal  life  of  Christianity.  A  permanent  principle, 
without  motion,  stiffens  into  stagnatkm;  motion,  with- 
out a  principle  of  pormanenca,  b  a  procees  of  dissoln- 
tioa.  In  neitiier  ease  can  thenra  pmperlT  he  any  living 
history.  The  cfmcrption  of  such  histnrv  is.  that  while 
it  incessantly  changes  Its  form,  never  for  a  moment 
■tandkg  Still,  yet  thnmgfa  «U  Iti  chaagM  it 


tme  to  its  own  essence ;  never  oatrages  itself;  inoor> 

purotes  into  each  succeeding  stage  of  growth  tiie  re- 
sults of  the  preceding,  and  thus  never  loses  anything 
which  was  ever  of  rsal  valiw**  ^ehafifj  Apetlolie  Ckmrdki 
§  34).  Certain  ^rlll»rlIs  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
Christian  theory  of  development  from  passing  into 
the  Pantheistic  view.  They  are  stated  by  Dr.  Shcdd 
(fTufory  tfOuriitim  Doetniu,  §  8, 4)  substantially  as 
IbUows ;  1.  The  paatlieisla  subatitnte  development  ftr 
creation.  Development  supposes  existing  materials; 
creation,  on  tiie  other  band,  is  from  nothing,  and  pre* 
snppoaes  no  malariala.  All  germs,  according  to  Chris- 
tian theism,  are  created  by  God.  Mere  development 
(which  is  simply  the  unjoidmg  of  something  previonsly 
fiA'}fd  up)  cannot  account  for  the  origin  of  anything. 
"The  siguilicant  fact  in  natural  history,  not  yet  in- 
validated  \*f  the  meat  tortoriag  oxperiroenta  of  baf« 

fled  tht*ori'^ts,  that  one  sfvecies  never  expands  into  an- 
other, proves  that  thougli  a  process  of  development 
can  Ih;  accounted  for  out  of  the  latent  potentiality  at 
the  base,  the  latter  can  Im  aoooonted  for  only  by  lecniw 
ring  to  the  creative  power  of  God.   Tlie  expandon  of 

a  vegetable  seed,  even  if  carried  on  tlirongli  all  the 
cycles  upon  cycles  of  the  geological  system,  never 
transmutes  it  into  the  egg  of  animal  life ;  and  this  taSlf 
verifies  tlie  self-evident  proposition  that  nothing  oaa 
come  forth  that  has  never  been  put  in"  (Shedil,  Sui. 
of  Christinn  Doclrinr.  §  3).  The  .neconil  caution  is 
always  to  discriminate  the  idea  of  a  development  from 
that  of  an  Isyieoawewt.  It  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  germ  whether  the  evolution  shall  Ikj  fVom  good 
to  better,  or  from  bad  to  worse.  Hy  the  abuse  of  free- 
will in  the  spiritual  sphere  the  normal  development 
may  be  displaced;  but  original  righteoosnem  was  not 
datlopei  into  ori|^nal  rin.  Man,  endowed  with  ft«e> 
will,  crentfil  sin,  so  to  R[>eak,  under  the  permis'-inn  of 
God.  Abstractly,  then,  development  may  be  synun- 
ymooa  with  oocniptioo  and  decline,  aa  wdl  as  with 
Improvomant 

But,  even  with  all  these  guards  and  cautions,  the 
doctrine  of  d.  \  rlopment,  wlien  applied  within  the 
qihere  of  moral  action,  is  a  peribus  one.  Any  tbeonr 
of  tliehistotyof  manwhich  ieavaa  ovtoftlM  oaaahAi 
free  agency,  must  end  either  in  Fat;ilism  or  in  Panthe- 
ism. Dr.  T.  H.  Skinner,  Jr.,  in  the  linjttiM  Qunrterljf 
IlrH^^ic  for  January,  1s<;h,  while  vindicating  I)r..Shedd's 
tbeoiy  of  development  from  the  charge  of  Pantheism, 
endeavors  to  show  that  it  nuu  into  Fktaliam.  *'  Dr. 
Shedd  does  not  discriminate  develo]>nieiit  from  ii^ 
ccssity.  From  the  scheme  of  realistic  development, 
neither  a  tme  and  Jnst  hmnaa  reopOMlliBiljr,  nor  a 
true  divine  moral  government  of  free  agents,  can  be 
educe<l."  If  it  be  tme,  as  Dr.  Shedd  says,  that  the 
same  law  of  organic  sequence  prevails  in  tiie  splierc 
of  mind  and  of  freedom  tliat  worlu  in  the  liingdom  of 
matlar  and  naoaiiilj.  Hum  aeesadty  ralea  tha  ooa 
sphva  aa  it  doao  tha  odmr,  and  nlaa  mdor  tha  aama 
law. 

2.  As  applied  to  doctrinf,  the  Christian  view  of  de» 
velopment  ii  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  progremioB 
in  the  manli^tion  of  the  divine  ^na  to  man,  boHi  In 

revelatinn  and  in  histitry.  This  doctrine  is  well  set 
forth  and  illustrated,  so  far  as  the  X.  T.  is  concerned, 
in  Bernard's  ProprtM  of  Dnctriiw  *n  the  Sew  Testament 
(Rampton  Lecttire  for  1><6|;  Hoswon,  tiould  &  Lincoln, 
\Wu\  The  Bible,  Iwginning  wfth  (tene«is,  gives  tlie 
exposition,  not  of  a  revelation  completed,  but  of  a  rev- 
elation In  progress,  and  expanding  into  grsater  fulness 
and  ciaafnoM  from  the  beginning  nntti  Us  final  eom> 
plctton  in  the  .•\pocalyjisf',  at  ftie  close  of  the  Canon. 
After  thU,  the  Church  has  never  held  to  any  advance 
in  dMnafeacAifi^;  all  growth,  sub8e<(uent  to  the  nfxis- 
tolioil  age,  has  been  growth  in  omn'a  appraliension  of 
divine  truth,  not  in  Ckid's  revelation  of  It  The  Holy 
8['irit  is  still  a  di\inp  gniile  t  i  all  seekers  after  truth  ; 
not  in  the  way  of  new  revelation,  however,  but  of 
of  tha  tnUi  oMa  ^vmi,  and  of  ll> 
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'  IIm  trnlj  beliering  inquirar  In  Ml  Mweh  t 
falto  the  meaniDK  of  revc-lation.  Tlie  body  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  both  fact  and  doctrine,  is  revealed  and  re- 
corded, onc«  for  all,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  nnd  these  Scriptures  oonatitate,  in 
•very  age,  the  norm  of  doctrine,  and  the  criterion  hj 
which  all  new  exhibitions  of  doctrine  arc  to  te^tcil. 
Ko  new  truth  can  bs  deT«k»ed  aof  more  than  a  new 
man  on  be  cfssted.  Bat  ft  la  y«tj  ehMr  tihat  dum 
may  be,  and  has  been,  development  of  Christian  doc- 
trine in  the  sense  of  clearer  upprchcuhiua  of  it  on  the 
part  of  the  Church.  The  science  of  theology  implies 
Uw  niylkatioB  of  human  reason  to  the  given  facti  nod 
doetarines  of  Christianity ;  first,  the  applicatfon  of  nn- 
aon  to  Sorijitiiri'  (Vx(n<  si>).  to  find  out  what  its  doc- 
trines are;  ami,  secondly,  the  use  of  reason  in  co-ordi- 
nating these  doctrines  into  scientific  form  (system). 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  "  development  of  doc- 
trine," &s  thus  stated,  is  very  different  from  the  the- 
or\-  that  till'  Hilile  gives  only  the  "•neriu8"of  doctrine, 
out  of  which,  by  a  necessary  ofgaaic  law,  the  doctrines 
tiwmeelves  em  "developed.**  TUiliiwg»«f«"genB*' 
is  very  apt  to  niLslcad.  Even  if  a  doctrine  were  a  liv- 
ing thing  such  ii»  a  germ  is,  "  it  ia  to  lie  remembered 
that  even  a  gcnn  is  develo|K>d  by  attracting  and  as- 
simUeting  to  itself  me^y  foreign  elements  which  are 
■iwndit  ItisbyedfflHonsAiiBwitiiMrt^Middifhr- 
ent  from  it>cir,  that  it  tT""""  (PlH>eMn>,  ffwfffry  if 
Chriitian  LittnUurt,  i,  b). 

in  deetrine^lMWPByer,  as  in  Mslorjr,  developnent  Is 
not  .'ilwayi  synonymous  with  injprovement.  Human 
apprehension  of  divine  truth  is  Honietimi-!i  wrong,  as 
well  as  sometimes  right ;  and  tbe  history  of  doctrines, 
while  implying  develapment  in  its  very  idea,  yet  in- 
■elndee  wfaitloiu  of  rise  and  fidl  in  human  statements 
of  tbe  orif  divino  truth.  A  right  tlieoiy  "of  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  Uicology  by  no  mi  ans  implies 
ttat^kKh  later  age  munt  necessarily  have  a  fuller  and 
deeper  knowledge  of  divine  things  than  its  predeces- 
sors, either  as  spread  abroad  through  the  body  of  the 
Church,  or  as  cenlriil  in  its  chief  teachers.  Were 
this  a  consequence  of  this  tlieoiy,  this  alone  would  be 
fttal  to  ihe  vary  rvnnt  hmfia^  neterfcwsly  been 
often  the  case.  But  even  in  science,  which  io  no  much 
less  dependent  on  moral  iuQucnccs,  and  with  whicli 
the  varieties  of  cbazaeter  and  feeling  have  so  lit- 
tle to  do,  the  piQgrese  has  never  been  uniform  and 
ODlnterrupted ;  wMle  h  poetry,  in  the  erts,  in  philos- 
ophy, where  the  understanding  is  greatly  swayed  by 
moral  affectionis  and  derives  a  main  part  of  its  suste- 
aance  and  energy  from  them,  man's  course  has  been 
M  irregular  that  nothing  like  a  law  of  it  has  been  as- 
certained. So,  too,  must  it  needs  be  in  theolotry, 
where  the  subject  matter  is  divine  truth,  which  cnnntit 
be  received  inteilectuaUy  unless  it  be  also  received 
aMHaOy,  to  ib»  pttre  taeemtou  of  wMcb  aB  eomtpt 
feeling's  of  our  nature  are  opposed,  and  which  they  arc 
perpetually  attempting  to  sophisticate  and  distort. 
Thas  it  has  often  come  to  pass  that  the  inheritance 
-laltas  bf  floa  age  has  bean  ai|aaaderad,  «r  waatod,  or 
ftrMted  te  aBeceieer,  so  that  It  by  no  means  Al- 
lows from  the  theory  of  the  development  of  Christian 
truth  that  even  the  later  system  of  theology  must  be 
Abetter.  For  the  world  is  always  wrestling  to  draw 
men  away  from  the  truth,  and  will  often  prevail,  as 
Jacob  did  over  the  angel ;  and  when  faith  is  at  a  low 
ebb,  when  the  visible,  and  the  Immedintc.  and  mate- 
rial predmoiaate  in  men's  hearts  and  minds  over  the 
InrMbla,  the  Meal,  and  the  apUtad,  theology  mast 
needs  dwindle  and  decay.  But  when  there  is  a  n-- 
vival  of  faith,  if  this  revival  coincides  with,  or  is  sui  - 
aaadad  by  a  period  of  energetic  thought,  a  deeper  or 
dearer  insight  will  be  gained  in  certain  partioos  of 
tmtii,  especially  appropriate  to  fba  cfrenmstaDoes  and 
exigencies  of  the  age,  and  which  have  not  yet  been 
set  forth  in  their  futnete.  Thus,  to  cite  tbe  two  most  j 
Ksmplee,  tbe  traa  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity  I 


brongbt  ant  mm  Aittnctly  in  tbe  fourth  oentory, 

that  of  justillcation  by  faith  in  the  bixtecnth.  tlie 
prevalence  of  error  acting  in  both  iuiitancee  as  a 
tive  and  spar  to  the  clearer  demarcation  an 
tion  of  the  truth.  At  the  same  time,  through  man's 
aptness  to  overleap  himself,  and  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  whatever  may  be  engaging  him  at  the  mo- 
ment, an  age  wliich  has  been  allowed  to  lieboldAftneh 
truth  may  too  easily  depredate  and  let  sUp  the  treAs 
which  its  ancestors  have  bequeathed  to  it,  which 
proueneas  has  ever  been  a  main  source  of  heresy. 
Thus,  on  all  sides,  we  are  continually  reminded  of  oar 
inherent  waeknaas,  and  liow  that  weakness  is  ever  tbe 
most  ndsdiieTons  when  we  are  beguiled  into  fkncying 
ourselves  strong;  and  while  we  are  hereby  cxh<)rt»rd 
to  be  diligent  in  studying  the  whole  history  of  tbe 
Church,  and  the  writings  af  bar  chief  toarhew  in  ayery 
age,  lest  we  drop  and  lo?e  any  portion  of  the  j  i -its 
riches  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  win  for  man- 
kind, -we  are  still  more  strongly  adaMniabed  to  com* 
pare  avaiy  proposition,  and  eraiy  scbewa  ef  pnpoii> 
tiena  arerji  proportion,  both  as  it  stands  by  itself, 
and  in  its  relation  to  the  other  p.irt8  of  Christian  truth 
— with  the  only  canon  of  trutli,  the  written  Word  of 
God"  (Hare,  J/imkw  of  tlu  Comforter^  note  G). 

In  what  has  been  cidled  the  extreme  etJffeetive  school 
of  German  theology,  there  is  a  false  doctrine  of  devd- 
opment,  >vhieli  is  stated  as  follows  in  Chaml>cn<'s  Em- 
egelopeedia  (s.  v.  Dbvklopmesit):  "According  to  tUs 
adwol,  Christian  doctrine  is  nothing  alaa  tihaa  the  ex- 
pression  of  the  Christian  consciousnc'-s  at  tiny  time, 
bcripture  maintains  no  permanent  or  autlioritative  re- 
lation to  iL  '  It  is  all  progress  «  COBtinaed  flux,  with- 
out any  normal  standard  or  tiiiMaariiMI-  Scriptve 
may  be  its  primary  expression,  bat  It  nujy  lea^  tti 
fountain-head,  and  in  the  course  of  time  issM  in daval* 
opments  not  necessarily  bound  to  S<  ripture.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  above  eet  forth,  S<  hpture  remains 
the  absdnte  and  complete  revelation  of  Christian  doc^ 
trine,  which  is  continually  unfolded,  but  never  exhaust- 
ed by  inquirv- — l>eyond  which  right  reason  and  truth 
never  travel.  The  Cliristian  revelation  not  only  a^ 
mtts  of,  but  demands  conatanfe  critfolBm,  as  tim  aaaans 
of  unfolding  more  comprehensively  and  perfectly  its 
contents,  but  it  remains  in  it»elf  the  consummate  ex- 
pression of  all  spiritual  truth  ;  and  it  is  this  vei^-  paen> 
liarity  of  the  ChristiMi  revelation  that  malue  its  ean> 
tents  capable  of  continaal  and  ercr  ftwh  derdapment 
It  is  just  because  its  substance  is  tf^ine  that  its  doc- 
trinal expressions  never  cease  to  Intanst  and  to  an- 
swer to  the  necessities  of  succeeriva  tfanas.  Otbar  re- 
ligions, while  capable  of  development,  reach  a  pohit 
where  tbey  cease  to  have  any  further  living  meaning, 
and  pas.s  (in  the  one  hand  into  mere  popular  mj-thologr, 
or  into  an  esoteric  priestly  tradition.  They  becoaM 
tranamoted  Into  poetry  or  soom  ordinary  prodnet  «f 
philosophical  speculation.  Civilization  overtakes  and 
supplants  them.  But  it  is  of  tbe  distinguishing  divine 
chaiactaraf  CMlHinity  that  its  d<M  tiin<  s  possess  a  vi- 
tal eTernnnMwfaig  power,  capable  of  adaptotion  to  tbe 
highest  fetua  of  hnman  dTlUialion,  and  Ml  of  enllght 
enmentand  guidance  to  tbe  moetadvnnced  int*  lli^^'f  nee. 
The  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  then-fore,  is 
not  merely  a  suhiJeot  of  curious  and  important  study  rn 
the  paj<t,  but  of  great  and  ajgnHlcant  Inflnanoa  for  toe 
present  and  the  future." 

.1.  Certain  Romanist  writers  have  recently  made  use 
of  the  doctrine  of  develo^nent  to  vindicate  ilie  theoio-' 
gy  of  that  Cbvrch.  Tbey  hoM  that  the  Seilpturss  da 
not  contain  the  entire  revelation  nf  God  to  man,  bat 
that  revelation  is  receiving  additions,  and  gradually 
Incoming  complete,  by  the  successive  decisions  of  the 
Cbnrch.  This  view  bas  been  set  forth  by  llAhler, 
and  witb  special  skill  by  J.  H.  Newman  (&aa9  oa  tit 
Development  of  Chrittian  I><x:ti  {nf  ["N.  Y.  18.').?,  >«vej). 
Its  ground  is  that  the  revelatkm  given  in  tlie  Bible 
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•nd  imperfect  system  of  tnitb|  neoding  for  Its  comple- 
tion a  gradual  dwrdapm—t  imdsr  faifallihle  gutdanc«, 
and  that  the  present  system  of  doctrine  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  the  ripened  rcnalt  of  this  develop- 
ment, so  far  as  made.  See  also  DuUinpcr,  Christcnthum 
MMfiCireA0,186O^p.l62.  The  doctrijM  ha*  not  met  with 
gMMrd  hcfor  In  the  Baniui  CMMa  Chareb^  as  lib  In 
conflict  with  the  established  reliance  of  that  Church 
upon  tradition,  and  ujwn  what  is  called  "Catholic  con- 
Rent."  One  of  the  ablest  of  modern  KomanLst  wriu  rs, 
BrowDMNi,  bM  writtea  powviftiUjr  agaimttlM  davelop- 
meat  ttAory  (In  hb  Qimf .  illwM).  EztreiRM  mest ; 
th«  Rafutnalistio  theory  agrees  with  the  Koinnnist  (in 
Mr.  Newman's  view  of  it)  in  representing  the  system 
of  ChriaOMOltif  deUrcred  in  the  New  Testament  as  de- 
-Active  and  imperfect.  The  Council  of  Trent  declared 
(ten.  Iv)  as  follows:  "The  sacred  and  holy,  oecumen- 
ical and  general  Council  of  Trent,  keeping  always  In 
Tiew  the  lemoval  of  erron  and  the  {ffesenration  in 
Hm  Chttrch  of  the  purity  of  tlia  Goepel,  wMeb  Gospel, 
before  promified  through  the  prophets  in  tlie  Holy 
Scriptures,  was  first  orally  published  by  our  Lord  Je- 
•aa  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  than  eonHnaaded  to  be 
ptMclMd  Ilia  apooUeo  to  every  creatnre,  as  the 
fbnntahi  both  of  every  eavfng  troth  and  discipline  of 
ninr.ils;  ami  iii-r(  <  i\ iiii;  that  thix  truth  and  disoijiliiio 
arc  ciintuineil  in  the  written  books,  and  the  unwritten 
traditions  which,  recrived  hj  the  apeotloo  from  tfia 
mouth  of  Christ  himself,  or  from  the  npo-itles  them- 
selves, the  Holy  Ghost  dictating,  havo  come  down 
i  v<  n  unto  us,  transmitted  as  it  were  from  hand  to 
liand ;  (tht  coancil  j  following  the  enamjiles  of  the  or- 
thodox  fiitiien^  meiTea  and  vanentee  with  eqnal  af- 
fection of  pietj-  and  reverence  all  the  tn^oks  both  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  Testament,  seeing  that  one  God  is 
the  author  of  >>oth,  as  also  the  said  tnulitions,  as  well 
tboaa  ai^pcrtaining  to  faith  as  to  morals,  aa  having 
been  dictated  either  by  Christ's  own  word  of  month 
or  ti\  the  Ildly  Ghi'-it,  and  preservcil  by  a  continuous 
auccoMton  in  the  Catholic  Church."  Mr.  Newman's 
book  was  ably  answered  h^  W.  Anher  Bntlar,  Ltlttn 
on  Ramcmiitm  (Cambridge,  18.54,  8vo).  The  following 
remarks  of  Julius  Charles  Hure  (^Miation  of  the  Cwn- 
forirr,  note  G)  are  in  point:  "Some  of  the  German 
•pologiats  for  RomanlMn,  having  perceived,  aa  coold 
not  but  happen  in  a  eoontiy  whwa  learning  and  erM- 
cism  have  found  a  home,  that  the  old  plea  of  a  posi- 
tive, anwritten  tradition  in  the  Church  was  utterly 
■  a  gnmnd  for  the  doctrinal  and  practical 
of  latar  timee,  have  fancied  that  they 
might  render  their  Chnrch  a  service  by  taking  up  the 
popular  anil  inM.li-ni  theory  of  the  (li  vt  lopiiK  til  of 
mankind — a  theory  which  has  been  carried  into  the 
most  outrageous  extravagances  in  Oa  oontemporary 
adiools  of  philosophy,  as  it  has  al^n  been  in  Franco 
by  the  St.  Simon  ians.  This  theorv  h  is  been  used  bv 
others  to  show  that  Christianity  itself  is  a  traiisi.  nt 
religion,  belonging  to  a  by-gone  period  and  almost  ob- 
aolelo;  they  have  tried  to  employ  it  In  defence  of  the 
Chun  h  i)f  Home.  Herein,  however,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  succeed.  That  Church,  whose  constant 
eilirt,  since  the  time  when  it  out  itself  off  tram  the 
living  body  of  Christ,  liaa  been  to  check,  to  repress,  to 
cramp,  to  fetter^  mind,  could  not  find  support  in  a 
thr.>ry  \sliirli  im|>lies  the  frei-dom  of  tln^  iiiimi ;  nor 
can  any  Church,  anless  it  recognise*,  both  doctrinally 
and  practleally,  that  tha  property  of  tmth  It  to  set  the 
mind  free." 

4.  The  following  section  was  prepared  for  this  Cy- 
elopsidia  by  the  late  Dr.  Har^wu^ih  just  Iwfnre  his 
death.   We  print  it  as  he  left  it,  tboagh  it  IbtoItss  a 
repetition  of  what  has  been  gfren  above. 
Dmltif>ment.—'Th\n  word,  related  primarily  to  the 
sphere  of  organic  life  in  the  natural  world,  has  also 
come  to  paifbna  impottaat  service  in  scienee,  eapedal- 
b-  fan  psychology,  phOoaophy,  theology',  and  hi«torv. 
■tt^  earlier  stagea  of  sdenoo  generaliy,  the  dau  and 


phenomena  were  classitied  and  arranged  according  to 
the  outward  peculiarities  which  they  presented.  In 
time,  however,  and  especially  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  as  the  key  to  the  deepest  life  of  the  world, 
scientific  thinking  felt  itself  urged  to  a  deeper  appre- 
hension of  all  lunds  of  phenomena.  The  meohanlcal 
and  ooftmad  in  ayslsnatiiing  aooaidlB^y  had  to  gNa 
way  to  ^  dHtaniriiilng  powar  of  mam  tanmd  pmwl» 

pies. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  while  science,  so  te 
aa  it  has  baen  apprehended  and  advanced  by  mm^ 
Chflltfaui  ttdnking,  has  been,  for  tha  most  part,  satla- 

fied  with  the  word  proffrm,  science  grounde.l  in  the 
distinctively  Christian  principle  has  found  the  word 
dandopmant  indispensable.  The  word,  aa  tlnia  osed, 
pre8Up|>oses  a  distinctive  theory  of  the  essence  of 
Ciiristiaiiity,  and  so  also  of  the  Chnrch,  its  history  and 
its  do^as,  as  well  as  of  afSIiuteil  sciences,  such  as 
psychology  and  phUooophy.  It  finds  inadeqoate  tha 
view  of  the  eMeneo  of  Ghristhmity  -whfch  tesolvaa  It 
into  the  idea  of  r!fx-trwt\  ns  in  Siipranaturalism ;  so 
also  the  view  which  makes  it  only  an  ethical  force, 
law,  or  ndr  "fli/f,  aa  set  flMrtt  In  tha  adkool  of  Kaat 
and  by  Rationalism ;  and  nononrar,  tha  ooneap- 
tlon  that  It  is,  in  its  essential  ehmeter,  a  mere  power 

of  ri'ili-iniition  operative  in  the  fphert  ofreUffioujt  frrl- 
mg^  according  to  Schleiermacher  and  the  Mystics. 
Admitting  and  appreciating  all  these  as  secondary  and 
dependent,  it  holds  that  Christianity  is  primarily  and 
essentially  a  life — the  di\dne-human  life  of  its  founder, 
Jesus  Christ — whicli  becomes  the  deepest  life  of  renew- 
ed hwnani^,  of  histoiy,  and  of  science  (see  UUnan, 
DkttmdkM  Ckaraeter  mi  Bmme$  of  dritdemUif). 

Life  being  essentiallv  r,rr;n>ii<\  it  mti^t  have  the  word 
development  to  indicate  that  unfolding  from  a  germ- 
like  inward  principle  which  is  the  distiueUvB  TlhaiBlv 
teristic  of  organic  life.  To  the  genetic  processes  la* 
volved  in  the  activities  of  life  it  upplies  the  word  de- 
velopment. "This  idea  of  an  organic,  sti-ailily  im- 
proving development  of  humanity,  according  to  a  wise, 
undterahto  phn  of  Prwideneo,  to  properly  as  old  aa 
Christianity,  itii*<  t«  n«  in  many  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  (Matt,  xiii,  Hi';  Ephes.  iv,  12-16;  Co- 
loss,  ii,  19;  2  Pet.  iii,  1^),  and  in  occasional  remarks 
of  the  early  fathers,  snch  as  Tertolllaa  and  Aogostiiie  | 
and  was  brought  ont  fai  tiio  18th  century  with  peeoUar 

emphasis  and  freshness  liy  the  genial  fffrdrr,  in  his 
'  Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  IlistorT.-  of  Humanity* 
(784),  so  highly  valued  by  the  gifted  historian  of  Swit- 
serland,  John  von  Holler"  (see  Herder's  SdvmiSeht 
Werkt,  atr  Pkit.  md  Gfteh.  Thell  iii,  §  74  sq.).  The 
more  mature  and  phib  -o]ihical  conception  of  it,  how- 
ever, and  the  impulse  wiiich  it  gave  to  a  deeper  and  a 
liveliar  study  of  hiatoiy,  are  dnaaqiaiMiy  to  the  pM- 
losophy  of  Srhdling,  and,  still  more,  of  Iffrjfl.  With 
Hcgcl,  all  life  and  thought  is  properly  development, 
or  a  process  of  organic  growth,  which  he  calbi  Anfhe- 
bang— that  is,  in  the  threefbld  sense  of  tlds  philosoph- 
ical tarn  so  mnch  neod  by  Mm,  (1.)  an  abelitioa  of 
tha  previous  imperfect  form  fan  nvfh'  hf  n,  in  tho  sense 
of  (olfare);  (2.)  a  preservation  of  the  essence  {con$er. 
vare) ;  and  (8.)  an  elevation  of  it  to  a  higher  stage  of 
rri^fence  (eterarey  (Dr.SchafTa  ilutefy  ^At  Afa$L 

Church,  p.  W,  91). 

The  conception  of  development  has,  however,  also 
been  carried  ont  of  its  proper  Christian  sense,  and  pei^ 
retted  to  ^  serrlee  of  anti-Christfui  syateas  of 

thought.  TTius  Pant hri^ni,  layinn  hold  upon  some  in- 
sufficiently guarded  [wint  in  tiie  lle^relian  theory,  has 
employed  it  in  Its  scheme.  The  one  school  of  Hegel, 
denying  with  him  the  exlstanca  of  a  personal  God,  as 
the  creator  of  all  principles  of  created  Bfe.  proposes  to 
account  for  all  animat<'d  existence  by  a  theory  of  de- 
velopment Starting  in  matter,  ideas,  or  thought  (all  of 
wUah,  however,  H  leavaa  ragoa  and  floating),  holding 
that  nature  through  succ4>ssive  upward  gradations  ul- 
timately readies  self-oonsciousness  in  the  human  spt^ 
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II,  Md  llini  alto  God  hiniMlf  conM  to  «dit  in  th« 

form  of  the  frrnorul  human  (■on^^^■iou8nes8,  the  world- 
idea,  tlie  iteU-iiiuiuK'btatiun  uf  tbe  idea  uf  God,  "who 
it  at  ooce  the  manirestation  and  the  moment  of  the 
piooeM  of  Um  devebpoiont  and  actualization  of  bia 
aatetiuMO  aa  tbe  abaolole  qiirit*'  (Herzog,  Retd-Ency 

U'fji.  V,  IVJ9).  Kiir  has  I'iitionalism  failed  to  f^eizo  u\^m 
and  fienert  the  ChrLntian  conception  of  development  for 
its  use.  Leaving  out  uf  view  and  ign<ning  the  nature 
of  Christianity  as  a  life,  it  acknowledges  no  life-princi- 
ple in  Christianity ;  consequently  breaks  with  all  ge- 
netic, traditionary,  or  hi>torical  |irii(  i:>>(v-',  and  proposes 
a  progreas  of  moral  eolightenmeut  wtiicb  shall  ad^ 
vaiioeba70BdCliriit,tlMCIiai«ih,aadBev«ladon.  Ill 
processes  and  progress,  which  it  calls  development, 
starting  in  revolution,  tan  present  only  a  history  of 
deterioration  and  corruption.  The  Chllatian  idea  of 
doveloproent,  properly  mad,  leares  no  foooi  tve  mtch- 
like  nvolotion  and  negathre  progress.  Snbetantially 
into  thi-i  snare  Prof.  Bush  has  fallen,  in  thi>  othc-rw  isi' 
just  and  valuable  discussion  by  which  be  introduces 
Us  irork  on  the  Hesurrcction  (A  tuittant,  the  fmtroduc- 
tioH,  p.  18-20).  The  lioman  CathoUc  cootrart,  Jok» 
Henry  Newman,  has  also  a  theory  of  development, 
which,  however,  seems  to  Ik*  rather  a  develojimeiit  in 
the  spliare  of  ideaa  than  of  iacta— of  life ;  hence  it  is 
rather  mechanical  and  pUloMplileal  tfiaa  orgMile  and 

<^hri'-tia!i.  It  moves  more  in  the  region  of  sulijcctive 
n>ent  il  i>riicesses  than  iu  the  objective  en-iential  life  of 
Christianity.  It  is  consequently  of  little  actual  ac- 
ooont  either  as  a  pokmio  a^aiost  ttM  ProiesUnt  idea 
ofderelopment,  or  a«  Ibtfof  on  a  firmer  and  more  eon- 

(iisti'nt  banis  the  dogmas  of  the  Konian  faitli,  o\  cr  iiitn 
which  he  passed  while  his  work  (wliich  actually  niork- 
•d  his  transition)  was  going  tlirough  the  press  (^Euag 
on  the  Dtvtlopment  of  Christian  Doctrine).  The  Unman 
theory  can  conceive  of  no  development  except  in  the 
way  of  |iri);:re-i,s  that  needs  as  such  to  Ikj  outwardly 
uieasorcd  by  referring  itself  to  an  outward  infallible 
anthoritiyintliepope.  Bnt'*niclideTeloproentreqnlres 
no 'Infallible  earthly  he  id"  for  its  direction  and  con- 
dnel,  Just  as  little  as  a  living  oak  needs  to  be  built  up 
bgr  Una  and  eompasa.  An  authority  of  this  sort,  sup- 
pMfld  to  mpeneda  tha  Ikna  iroiUng  nf  tlie  inlalUgenoe 
•nd  win  of  fbe  Cbnrch  itoelf,  would  be  the  looree  of 

p«'trifaction  and  ^ta^niation  only,  not  of  develo|itn(  iit. 
This  implies  freedom,  ethical  activity,  lift  poised  u[>ou 
ilMdf  asaprineipleandeentoa.  It  is  Jnattha  stability 
ijstem  which  in  every  shape  turns  into  mechanism 
and  leads  to  popery"  (Xcvin,  3fercer*burg  Review,  i, 
B18,  611). 

See,  besides  the  works  cited  in  tlie  coarse  «f  this 
•itida,  IVench,  jrnliMni  ledtarvs,  1846-4d^  lectare  v; 

Lord's  Thfoliigiral  and  Lilrrury  Journal,  April,  1854, 
art.  vi ;  HaniiKlen,  Umnpfim  lActurts  for  18;V.*,  lect. 
yWL\  SoameH,  l,<t(in  ('hurrh  iluntig  Auyht-Saxttn  Timet, 
chap,  xii ;  Craik,  Old  and  Aew  (N.  Y.  im),  p.  226 
sq. ;  Schaff;  ttlkat  it  Charek  Bittory  (Phlladel.  1S46, 
12mo);  F.iKjVsh  f.'rruw,  varions  articles  in  vols,  iv,  vi, 
ix,  xi ;  Cunningham,  Hithrical  Theology,  i,  210  sq. ; 

PreA.  ami  TM,  Jteviev,  Oct.  1867,  art.  iv ; 
Donaldson,  Critical  Ilittory  of  the  jirtt  three  Centuries. 

Devil  (<i  Aui/^o  V ()(,-,  of  which  the  Englii^h  term  is 
bat  a  variation).  Thi>  term  signifies  one  who  traves- 
ties another's  character  for  tbe  purpose  of  injuring  it, 
a  sfandbw,  and  is  sometimes  applied  to  any  cahnnni- 

ator,  e.  g.  a  pos-ip-TTKinpor  fl  Tim.  iii,  11 ;  2  Tim.  iii, 
8;  Titus  ii,  ;i) ;  but  it  is  spoken  especially,  by  way  uf 
eminence,  of  the  arch  OBSmy  of  man's  spiritual  inter- 
est, whom  the  Jewe  represented  as  continually  im- 
pugning the  ebaraeter  of  saints  before  God  (comp.  Job 
i.  6;  Rev.  xii,  10;  Zech.  iii.  1).  See  An  i  skk.  In 
1  Pet.  V,  8,  be  is  expressly  called  "the  accuser  (dvri- 
Aanc)  of  the  bretbrea,"  with  a  rafcrsnee  to  Innnslo 
usages.  See  Advooate.  The  word  is  found  in  tho 
plural  number  and  adjective  sense  in  1  Tim.  iii,  11 ;  2 
Tim.  iii,  8;  and  m  1^8.  laaUathsroasesltis 


I  witb  tba  artfde  as  «  deecriptive  name  of  Baton, 

f  cept  that  in  John  vi,  70,  it  is  apjilitxl  to  .Tud  is  (as 
i  "Satan"  to  Peter  in  Mutt,  xvl,  SS),  because  they — 
the  one  permanently,  and  tlie  other  for  the  moment — 
were  doing  Satan'a  work.  (On  John  xi,  81,  see  £»• 
gelhaid's  Cbamswftttfs^  Brf.  17M;  Haae,  SeiHJkfH. 
p.  51  ;  on  Ht'b.  ii,  14,  Anon.  />  Dii{n,lit,  Gr-tt.  17K4  ; 
Oestmann,  I>e  loco  1  Fet.  r,  t<,  Grj-ph.  181(1).  The  name 
describes  him  as  sIsBdering  God  to  man,  and  man  to 
God.  See  DtAaoLOS.  a.  The  former  work  is,  of 
course.,  a  part  of  the  great  work  of  temptation  to  evil ; 
and  is  not  only  exemplified,  but  illustrated,  as  to  its 
general  nature  and  tendency,  by  the  namtiva  of  Gaau 
iiL  We  find  then  that  its  essential  diamctcristic  Is 

the  repre'ontjitifin  of  G(«l  iis  an  arbitrnri-  and  nel 
ruler,  seeking  hi.s  ow  n  f;<Mjd,  and  not  that  of  his 
tures.  Tho  effect  is  to  stir  up  in  man  tlie  spirit  of  flns^ 
dom  to  seek  a  fancied  independsoM;  and  it  is  bat  a 
slight  step  Anther  to  impnto  Mssbood  «r  emelty  to 
God.  Tho  success  of  the  devil'R  blander  b  st-cn.  not 
only  in  the  scriptural  narrative  of  the  Fall,  but  in  the 
corruptions  of  most  mythologies,  and  ospsdsUy  in  the 
horrible  notion  of  the  divine  ^f^li  of,  or  envy,  wbick 
ran  through  so  many  (see,  e.  g.  Herod,  i,  32;  vii.  46). 
Tlie  same  slander  is  implied  rather  than  exprcsMHl  io 
the  temptation  of  our  Lord,  and  is  overcome  by  tb*  faith 
wUdi  trosts  in  Ood's  lova  even  where  its  signs  msy 

ba  hidden  from  the  eye  (roiiiji,  the  unmn>-king  of  a 
similar  slander  by  iVtcr  in  Acts  v,  4).  b.  The  other 
work,  the  slandering  or  accusing  of  man  before  God,  is, 
as  it  must  naturally  be,  nnintelligibia  to  ns.  Tbe  Al^ 
seeing  Judge  can  uted  no  aocnser,  and  the  AH-Pnn 
coulil,  it  mifjht  swm,  have  no  intrrcour>e  v  ith  tha 
Evil  One.  But,  in  truth,  the  question  touches  on  to* 
mysteries,  tbe  relation  of  the  Inilnite  to  the  finite  tflg- 
it,  and  the  permission  of  the  existence  of  evil  under 
the  government  of  him  who  is  "  tbe  Good."  As  a 
p;irt  of  these  it  must  be  viewed — to  the  latter  e«p<H'ijil- 
ly  it  belongs ;  and  this  latter,  while  it  is  the  great 
mystery  of  dl,  Is  also  ons  la  whidi  Um  fiwto  an  proved 
to  us  by  inooatrorartibU  avidsnes.— SnlO,  a.  t.  Sas 
Satam. 

Tbe  word  "daril**  also  often  stands,  bat  Imftopm 

ly,  in  our  version  as  a  rendering  of  ^alfiutv,  an  impure 
spirit  from  tbe  other  world  acting  upon  a  human  be- 
ing.   See  D.CMoN. 

In  I-ov.  xxii,  7,  the  word  translated  "devil"  is 
""'"'J  («iir',  hairy),  ordinarily  a  ''goat,"  but  rendered 
"satyr"  in  Isa.siU,Sl;  xxxiv,14;  probably  allnffittC 
to  the  wood-damons,  resembling  be-goata,  snppoeed  to 
live  in  deserts,  and  which  were  an  object  of  idolatrous 
and  beastly  worship  unionn  the  heathen.    Sec  S.vtth. 

The  term  rendered  "devil"  in  Dcut.  xxxii,17;  Psa. 
cvi,  87,  is  TS  (fhftl,  profjcrly  lord,  Sept.  and  Vulg.  dr- 
man),  an  idol,  since  the  Jews  regarded  idols  as  ^f— m«m 
that  caused  themselves  to  be  wenhippediigr  nan.  6es 
Idolatkt. 

The  l)clief  of  the  Hebrews  dciwn  tn  the  Bal  ylonian 
exile  seems  but  dimly  to  have  recognised  cither  Sa- 
tan ar  damons,  at  least  as  a  dogmatic  tcoat,  ner  hsd 
it  any  o<-casi<m  for  them,  since  it  treated  moral  evil  as 
a  pro])i'rly  hnman  act  (comp.  Gen.  iii),  and  alwavs  as 
subjective  and  concrete,  but  regarded  misfortune,  ac- 
cording to  toleological  axioms,  as  a  ponisbment  d^ 
served  on  aeeoant  of  sin  attiia  liands  of  a  rlg^rtaoas 
God,  who  inflicted  it  especially  by  the  agrncy  of  eas 
of  his  angels  (2  Sam.  xxiv,16;  comp.  2  King.*  xix.S^ 
and  was  accordingly  looked  upon  as  the  profter  nuthw 
of  every  afflictive  dUpensation  (Amoa  iii,  6).  AjMl' 
ritions  were  part  of  the  popular  creed :  tliere  were  W 
ings  inimical  to  inankiiKl  iiiliaMtinj,'  M)lit«de!i,  but  not 
yet  adopted  in  tbe  association  of  religious  ideas.  See 
SnontK.  TheAiasel(q.T.)lsthiNig)btb3maayto 
have  been  held  to  be  such  a  d«mon ;  yet,  if  we  grant 
even  this,  it  still  remains  but  an  isoLited  being,  one 
night  alnost  ssgr,  f 
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kit,  Ik  onuMt  ht  dmM  that  Hturn  wftMnntrtfam 

tmw  ittfd  to  (wrvc  as  intr<i<lucton-  to  dof^iiatir  dtv- 
III01m1o){>%  when  the  belief  whs  eventually  carried  out 
to  itJ  full  conclusion.  The  j)orio<l  of  the  exile  \a  the 
tioM  of  thU  dBvalo|iiiMiit{  ajad  when  alto  the  Medo- 
PenUn  teneta  of  Ahrlman  and  Ma  omaaatbHia  came 

iiit^>  ilin-t  l  I  Diit  li  t  with  tlio  I-ra«  liti-li  faith,  they  ex- 
erted to  powerful  an  intiueiice  in  ilrawin){  out  the  n&- 
thmal  coneeptioW  that  the  Amshaspanda  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta  (q.  V.)  are  strongly  reflected  in  the  Jewish  «n- 
tjeloloj^y.  Earlier,  indeed,  a  Satan,  bo  called  by  way 
of  eminence,  occonionally  appears  as  the  nialiciou)*  au- 
thor of  bunao  mufortaao,  but  only  aader  the  divine 
aaporiPtenJenco :  e.  g.  be  Indtaa  DarM  to  a  aliiAil  act 
(1  Chron.  xxi,  1);  castM  suspirionn  n]M)n  Job's  piety 
(Job  i,  G  »q. ),  and,  witli  Jehovah's  pcruiiasion,  iuflicUt 
upon  him  a  lot  giadnally  noM  Mvan  to  the  otinoot 
point  of  endurance;  appears  aa  the  mendacioua  im- 
peachcr  (o  <ar/j>o<(>,  Uov.  xii,  10)  of  the  hij,'h-pricst 
Josliu  I  lioforp  the  Angel  of  ti<ul,  liut  draws  upon  him- 
eelf  the  divine  malediction  (Zech.  iii,  1  sq.)-  Vet  in 
all  thia  he  is  as  little  like  the  Ahriman  of  the  Zend- 
Ave-.t  i  (Rhode,  //ft/.  Saije,  p.  lH-2  sq. ;  Matthal,  Re- 
liffiunnr/lnulte  d.  ApotUJ,  II,  i,  171  sq. ;  Creuzcr,  S<fm- 
b>l.  i,  705)  as  an  indifferent  pnwecnting  attorney 


bapfl      dMOOnoloffj  of  the  Now  Taal.  b  oridblM 

in  a  mnrc  strictly  dogmafir  li^lit  than  any  other.  Th»> 
da-ntons  have  Satan  as  their  chief  i,iip\u/v,  3Iutt.  xii, 
24),  dwoU  Ib  1MB  as  "  unclean  spirits"  (rvtvfuxra 
OKoBapra  or  mvttpa,  Matt,  zii,  48;  Loka  Tili,  2;  z, 
20;  xi,94;  Eph.vi,12;  one  tafMor  to  the  other,  I^iko 
xi,  2i;),  and  induce  mala<lies  AS  "spirits  of  intinnities" 
(^jrytvuara  ua^vuuf,  Luke  viii,  2;  xiii,  11 ;  comp.  1 
Cor.  T,  6 ;  1  Hm.  i,  20).    They  appear  in  ui<sociation 
with  Satan  in  the  Apocah^pso  (Kev.  xii,  7,  9 ;  xvi,  18 
sq.).   Satan  himself  (<>  ^ravag,  o  Sta^Xot,  o  xovif- 
pot,  BU\Ztfiov\  [boo  Bsklzebub],  BtXiak 
or  BtXi'rtp,  2  Cor.  vi,  15  [see  Bkmal]),  Is  the  origina- 
tor of  all  wickedness  and  mischief  (Luke  x,  19;  xiii, 
Ifi;  xxii,  31;  Acts      8;  2  Cor.  xi,  3;  Kph.  ii,  2), 
therefore  the  opponent  (o  i^dpoi)  of  the  kiogdom  of 
I  God  (Matt  xiii,  89 ;  Lake  x,  18 ;  xxU,  8  aq. ;  for  wboaa 
8ubjut;ation  Chrikt  came.  John  xii,  81;  xlv,  ^0;  xvi, 
'  11),  and  the  tempter  (6  ntunti^utv)  of  the  faithful  (1 
'  Cor.  vii,  5;  1  Tboss.  Iii,  5;  1  Pet.  v,  8  sq.),  as  Jesus 
.  himself  was  tempted  by  him  in  the  tiegimUog  of  his 
1  ministry  (Matt.  iv).    Satan's  first  act  towaMa  man- 
I  kind  was  the  loading  of  Eve  into  sin  (2  Cor.  xi,  3; 
'  comp.  Kev.  xii,  9;  John  viii,  44),  and  so  he  became 
the  origbutor  and  king  of  death  (1  Cor.  xv,  16;  Hob. 


nion<,  were  originally  created  good  (iiiatiniu  b  as  frm 
the  liand  of  G<xl  only  good  can  come,  but  again>t  him, 
the  Creator  of  the  univerao,  BO  oppoaiag  being  cotiM 
originally  exist);  but  through  thehr  own  fault  they 
fell  (John  viii,  44  [?] ;  2  Pet.  ii,  4 ;  Jude  6);  yet  they 
rule  in  the  kingdom  of  darkiK>-'  (Kph.  vi,  I".';  (omp. 
CoL  i,  13;  ro\'iiig  about  in  tlie  atmosphere,  Eph.  ii,  2), 
aa  wol!  aa  over  all  mankind  alienate  fhnn  God  (h  icio- 
/lor,  n.s  Kon^ioKparofHt:,  Eph.  vi,  12;  Imt  Satan  as  dp- 
Xmp  ror  KiKjpov  Tovroii  or  ^tiii;  tov  uiiLt'tic  Tot'Tov, 
John  xii,  .31 ;  xiv,  30 ;  xvi,  11 ;  2  Cor.  iv,  4  ;  Eph.  ii.  2), 
although  destined  to  a  ftitnro  fearful  seoteoce  (2  Pet. 
ii,  4 ;  Jade  6),  when  Christ  alnn  appear  to  orerthroir 
the  kinudom  of  S  it  m  (1  .Tnlui  ii.  H) ;  indeed,  Satan  has 
already  through  liini  received  his  condemnation  (John 
xii,  31 ;  xvi,  11 ;  comp.  Heb.  ii,  14).  The  later  spec- 
olationa  of  the  Jews  on  the  subject  of  Satan  and  ds»- 
mons  may  be  seen  in  Eiscnmenger  (^E»td*ckt,  Jvdtnth. 
ii,  c.  8,  p,  408  sq.).    The  Targums  often  intrcnluco 

 ,  „  ,  Satan  into  the  O.  T.  text ;  in  fact,  whenever  an  oppor> 

apirlla  (IV>b.  tI,  9),  and  can  only  he  Expelled  by  mys-  tnnity  presents  Uaetf  (e.  g.  Joni^.  on  Exod.  xxxli, 


eaaonleal  hooka  of  tbo  Old  Test.,  anless  (with  many 
Intorprotara)  no  vadofalMMl  '*the  hoot  of  tho  h||^ 

ones"  in  Isa.  xxiv,  21  (S-'^'Sn  5<2^,  army  o/'(Ae 
comp.  Dan.  viii,  10),  of  the  evil  nngels  (comp.  laa.  ztr, 
12),  and  interpret  the  whole  pas^ngo  aa  referring  to 

their  punishment.  Sei-  Li  cin.n.  In  tlie  Ajiorryjdia, 
the  old  ilebrew  notion  of  .Jehovah's  ongvls  who  allot 
diflaater  oeeora  bat  partially,  and  in  case  mishap  over- 
t  ikes  the  enernien  f)f  tlif^  pion*,  the  angels  are  alluded 
to  OS  auxiliaries  and  friends  <tf  the  latter  (2  Mace,  xv, 
23  sq.),  although  we  may  .search  in  vain  sucli  ]>.is*<age-* 
for  a  single  oiontion'  of  damona.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  booka  of  ToUaa  and  Banieb  are  Ml  of  repreaenu- 
tions  concerning  them  ( 'ni/n'i  tK).  while  they  never 
refer  to  Satan.  Tlie-<e  iK'ings  tlwidl  in  waste  places 
(Bar.  iv,  35 ;  Toh.  viii,  3 ;  comp.  S«'pt.  at  Isa.  xiii,  21 ; 
xxxir,  14);  al<H)  ruins  (Gemara,  Berachoth,  p.  16, 
SaIm's  trans. ;  they  are  the  heathen  gods.  Bar.  iv,  7 ; 
OOmp.  Sopt.at  Psa.  xcv,  ,'>;  1  ("nr.  x,  20);  Imt  niiii^xle 
•along  men,  take  their  abode  in  them  as  tormenting 


tfeal  means  (Tob.  vi,  20X  One  of  them,  Asmodipus 
(q.  is  licentious  (on  the  lust  of  dosmons  as  Iteing 
signified  in  Ccn.  vi,  2^  see  the  twok  of  Enoch,  ch.  vii, 
and  tha  Tutam.  lUndtm^  e.  6^  in  Fabiicii  PKudtpigr. 
V,  T.  i,  680),  iUla  in  loro  with  a  beaotiftil  maiden, 
aad  through  joaloiiay  kilh  her  seven  succe8.«ivc  bride- 
grooms on  the  wedding  night  (Toh.  iii,  8 ;  comp.  vi, 
15).  In  the  tjook  of  Wisdom  (ii,  21).  the  devil  (u  ^in- 
/)oXoc)  comes  plainly  forward  as  an  interpretation  of 
the  serpent  that  seduced  Eve  (Gen.  iii ;  the  Tartjum 
of  Jonathan  actually  n.iiiies,  at  (ien.  iii,  G,  Samnut'l  as 
the  "angel  of  death,"  Xr*^  ~X5"a:  see  fierlach,  l)e 
ftngrlo  mortU,  Hal  1734),  and  here  the  Zend-ave«ti<' 
parallel  l»ecomes  moro  evident  (the  serpent  was  a  sym- 
bol of  Ahriman,  Creoxer,  i8|]rm6oJL  i,  724V  Joseph  us 
kaowf  BOthtng  of  Sataa,  bat  damooa  (iaiitovtc  or  Sai- 
a^Mff),  aools  of  dead  men  ( IKar,  vii,  6,  3),  are  with 
bhn  tormenting  spirits,  which  take  possession  of  men 
(j&.),  and  inflict  upon  them  seyere,  incurable  diseases, 
particularly  of  a  jMnrchical  character  (^Ant,  vi,  8, 2 ;  11, 
8,  in  explanation  orl  Bam.  xvt,  14).  Their  expulsion 
can  l)c  efTeeted  (<m>o  Gemara,  /ir-nirhofh,  p.  2M.  Ilalie's 
tr.)  by  magical  formula;  (^AnL  viii,  2,  d)  and  mystical 
BMoaa  {War,  vii,  6,  8).  Soeb  dannoniaes  (faifiovtJUo- 
/Kfoi)  are,  as  is  well  known,  mentioned  in  the  gos- 
Iiels,  and  Jesus  restored  many  of  them  by  a  simple 


votI  8oa  PoMUSBD  (wna  a  dbtil).  Bat  par- 1  kona  of  tha 


ID;  Lev.  ix,  2").  On  this  subject,  see  especially  May- 
er, Ilistorin  Dinboli  (2d  cd.  Tub.  1780);  Ode,  Z)<f  angt- 
lU  (Traj.  ad  Uh.  173;t),  sect.  4,  p.  463  u\. ;  Schmidt,  In 
hia  BimMk,j[ar  Krit,  %>  Exegttt^  i,  626  iq.  Compar- 
imn  of  the  ifew.-Teat  damonolflgjr  with  the  Zeodle 

books");  Winzer.  [)t  damonolifjla  in  N.  T.  prnjtntiUa 
(Viteb.  1812,  Lips.  121,  incomplete) ;  Matthfti,  ReHy. 
iomtgkMe  der  Apottd^  IT,  i,  98  sq. ;  Cdlln,  Hihl.  Throl. 
i,  423  sq.  ;  ii,  09  sq. ;  229  sq.  ;  M.  Stuart,  in  the  liibli- 
otheca  JSacra  (1843),  i,  12u  sq.— Winer,  ii,  883.  See 
AxoKL)  Bjcorcmm;  Satav. 

Devil-worahippera.   See  TaztDBBS. 

Devoted  thing.    .See  A:<atiiema. 

Devotee,  "in  the  primar>'  sense  of  the  word,  means 
a  peraon  wholly  given  up  to  arts  of  piety  and  devotion  ; 
but  it  is  usnal'ly  anderatood,  in  a  bad  sense,  to  denote 
a  bigot  or  superatitloaa  poroon— ona  oddictad  to  ox> 
res-ive  ni)d  >r if-impoBod  fd^;|oiii  axovdMi.**— Blld^ 

Thtol.  Ihctiotuiry,  s. 

Devotion  (I^at.  dmoveo,  to  give  up  eiio*8  aalf 

wholly  toany  object).  ''  It  i-  <  nifil.  ycd  tomean  cithar, 
1,  that  religioua  kabU  of  the  mind  which  is  otherwise 
called  dovNtaaaa;  or,  ood  bmn  eommonly,  2,  the  «a> 
piTSfjoaof  such  a  state  of  mind  in  particular  acts  and 
instancea  of  a  religious  nature.   A  spirit  of  devotion 


•ad  tha  want  of  It  ona 
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<^the  greatest  misfortunoB,  w  hich  a  Christian  can  ex- 
perience. When  it  is  present,  it  gives  life  to  every 
•lOt  of  worship  m  potibnn ;  it  resdm  «t«7  roch  act 
iaMnsting  and  eomfbrtaUe  to  oomNw.  It  Is  expe> 
ftoneed  in  our  most  retired  moments;  in  our  Ix^ds.  in 
onr  elo^ets,  our  rides,  and  oar  walks.  It  is  felt  within 
OS  trben  we  are  m— mbled  with  our  children  and  ser- 
TMiti  in  family  prayer.  It  leads  as  to  church,  to  the 
congregation  of  onr  fenow-Christiana  thera  asaenbled. 
In  an  csppcial  manner  it  accompanies  us  in  our  joint 
offices  of  religion,  and  it  returns  us  to  oar  homes  bo- 
iler, happier,  and  botfear.  Bnl  that  whieb  gratlly  en- 
hances its  vnliic  to  ever^'  anxinu'^  Chrtstinn  that  it 
ftffbrds  to  himsolf  a  proof  that  hix  heart  is  right  towards 
God.  When  it  is  followed  by  an  abstinence  from  sm 
and  endeavors  after  virtae,  by  ATOidiog  evil  and  doing 
good,  the  proof  and  tiie  aatbftcMon  to  be  drawn  tram 
it  are  complete.  Wherever  tbe  vital  and  una<lnltpra- 
ted  spirit  of  Cliristian  devotion  prevails,  its  immediate 
ot^Jeets  will  be  to  adoM  the  perfections  of  God ;  to  en- 
tertain with  reverence  and  complacence  the  varioos 
intimations  of  his  pleasure,  especially  those  contained 
in  holy  writ ;  to  acknowledge  our  absolate  dcfK  ivlt  ncc 
on  and  infinite  obligations  to  him;  to  confess  and  la- 
moBt  dn  diiotden  of  oar  oatofo  nad  tbo  tnnagraaslona 
of  onr  lives ;  to  implore  his  graot  ud  mercy  through 
Jesoa  Christ ;  to  intercede  for  onr  hnthren  of  man- 
kind; to  pray  tat  tiha  prapiflitei  and  establishment 
of  tnith,ijghteoaanaM,uidpeMOOiioafth;  In  fine,  to 
long  fbr  •  more  entire  eoniormtty  to  tiie  will  of  Ood, 
and  to  breathe  after  the  everlasting  enjoyment  of  his 
friendship.  The  eflects  of  such  a  spirit,  habitually 
dierished  and  HMttii^y  expresaed  before  him,  mast 
surely  be  important  and  happy.  Among  these  may 
be  reckoned  a  profound  humility  in  the  sight  of  Go<l, 
a  high  veneration  for  his  prosenre  and  attributes,  an 

ardent  aeal  for  hla  worship  and  honor,  a  constant  imi- 
tation of  onr  SsTtom'a  divine  example,  a  diflhalTe 

charity  for  men  of  all  denmninations,  n  generous  and 
unwearied  self-denial,  a  total  resignation  to  Provi- 
dence, an  increasing  c^ccm  for  the  Gospel,  with  clear- 
er and  firmer  hopes  of  that  immortal  life  which  it  has 
teou^t  to  light"  (Paley,  Sermem,  Set.  vQ. 

Dew  tcJ,  gentle  mow<»re ;  Gr.  (p6ao^)  is  men- 
tioned as  falling  in  the  East  (Maandrell,  p.  77 ;  Hohin- 
son,  iii,  479),  e.  g.  in  Bal>ylon  (Dan.  iv,  12,  '22),  like- 
wise in  Palestine  during  the  summer  nights  (Hnrncb, 
ii,  25),  so  heavy  as  to  wot  like  ft  mo<lo  nte  rain  (Cant. 
T,  2 ;  Jadg.  vi,  3tt),  the  absence  of  which  it  somewhat 
rappllei  (Eoelos.  xtUI,  16;  dill,  grantly  cooling 
the  earth  heated  Iiy  day  (comp.  Curt,  vii,  6,  5),  and  re- 
freshing vegetation  (IlaKselquint,  p.  264;  Volncy,  i, 
51 ;  HoM  nmUllcr,  Murgenl.  i,  122).  Thus  it  is  coupled 
In  tbe  divine  blessing  with  rafao,  or  mentioned  as  a 
prime  lonree  of  fertility  (Gen.  xxvii,S8;  Dent,  zxxfii, 
13;  Zech.  vill,  12),  and  its  withdrawal  is  attrit)uted  to 
a  curse  (2  Sam.  i,  21 ;  1  Kings  xvii,  1 ;  Hag.  i,  10). 
See  iBBioATioir. 

The  value  of  this  blessing  cannot  he  adequately  ap- 
preciateil  hy  the  Western  reader;  but  in  Palostiiie, 
and  indeed  throughout  Western  Asia,  rain  rarely  if 
wvt  fidls  from  April  to  September,  and  tbe  heat  of  the 
ion  bring  at  the  aame  time  rery  strong,  all  yegelatfon 
would  l>e  parched  and  dried  up  were  it  not  for  the  co- 
pious dews  which  fall  during  the  night  and  completely 
moiaten  the  ground,  keeping  in  a  fertile  condition  lands 
which  would  otherwise  be  sterile  and  desolate.  But 
all  this  moisture  evaporates  with  astonishing  rapidity 
as  soon  as  the  snn  has  risen.  It  seems  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  these  abundant  dews  is  not  generally  en- 
Joyed  except  In  reglona  mora  or  less  liHty  vt  eilevaled, 
or  hi  confined  valleys.  Tn  ertensive  open  plains  and 
I,  it  docs  not  seem  that  any  co]MOU8  dews  fall  in 
But  in  such  trnct.s  no  men  can  inhahit  ex- 
;  the  wandering  tribes,  and  towns  and  villagee  are 


nor,  unless  In  the  same  situations,  is  any  culti%'ation 
attempted  where  there  arc  no  night  dews  in  summer 
to  compensate  for  the  want  of  r^n  (Kitto^  Piet.  BUt, 
note  on  6«n.  xxvU,  S8).  See  Flxbcb.  The  Tarlens 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  dew  is  mentioned,  as 
well  as  the  statements  of  travellers,  might,  however, 
unless  carefully  considered,  convey  the  impressloa 
that  in  Palestine  the  dews  fall  copiously  at  night  dur- 
ing the  height  of  snmmer,  and  supply  in  some  degrM 
the  lack  of  rain.  lUit  we  find  that  ttni-r  who  iiti.  n 
dews  travelled  in  spring  and  aatumn,  wiiile  those  who 
tmvollad  in  sannnor  maht  no  mention  of  then,  b 
fact,  scarcely  any  dew  doe?  fall  d  nnng  the  summer 
months — firom  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust; but  as  it  continoee  to  fall  fur  some  time  after 
the  mine  of  spring  have  ceased,  and  begins  to  fall 
tan  the  rains  of  aotnmn  commence,  we  may  from  thb 
gather  the  sense  in  which  the  scriptural  references  to 
dew  are  to  b«  understood.  Without  the  dews  contin- 
uing to  fall  after  the  rains  bavo  eeaaed,  and  commene- 
ing  before  the  rains  return,  the  season  of  actual 
drought,  and  the  parched  appearance  of  the  country, 
wmilii  lie  of  tmir  li  longer  duration  than  they  r*ally 
are.  See  Dbodoht.  The  partial  refreshment  tiuu 
alRifdod  to  tbe  gruand  at  the  end  of  a  i 
dews  or  rains,  is  of  great  value  in  Western 
would  alone  explain  all  the  Oriental  references  to  the 
effects  of  dew.  This  explanation  is  of  further  intei^ 
est  as  indicating  the  times  of  tbe  year  to  which  the 
scriptural  netices  of  dew  refer;  Ibr  as  it  does  not.  In 
any  pcrceptiMc  degn  r,  fall  in  summer,  and  as  few 
would  think  of  mentioning  it  in  the  season  of  rain,  we 
may  take  all  ineb  notieea  to  refer  to  tbe  months  of 
April,  )lay,  part  of  August,  and  September  (KitlO^ 
I  htfs.  Hut.  iif  Palest,  p.  ccci).    Sec  Seasons. 

Dew,  as  consisting  of  innumerable  drops,  is  put  as 
the  symbol  of  multitude  (2  Sam.  xvii,  12);  thna,  m 
PlHL  cx,  8,yVt>i«  rte  wtmA  of  At  wm  wftiy  shall  bo  ts  tfoi 
the  (hir  of  thj  ymthf,  i.  e.  the  youth  of  thy  people,  no- 
incrtJUH  and  frefh  a!<  the  drops  of  the  niomiag  dew, 
shall  go  forth  to  fight  thy  battles  (con>p.  Blic.  v,  6). 
It  becomes  a  leading  object  in  prophetic  imagery  bj 
reason  its  penetrating  moisture  without  the  appar* 
ent  effort  of  ruin  (Dcut.  xxxii,  2  ;  Job  xxi.x,  19;  Psa. 
cxxxiii,  3 ;  Prov.  xiz,  12 ;  Isa.  xxvi,  19 ;  Uos.  xiv, 
5 ;  yi'ic.  V,  7).  It  is  mentioned  as  a  token  of  oxposnm 
in  tbe  night  (Cant.  V.  2:  Dan  iv.  tr.,23. 25-.^3 :  v.21>. 
Also  the  morning  dew  is  the  symbol  of  somethiujj 
evanescent  (Ilos.  vi,  4 ;  .xiii,  3).  From  its  noi.»*le*s 
descent  and  refreshing  influence,  dew  is  sometimes 
made  an  emblem  of  brotherly  lore  and  harmony  (Pss. 
cxxxiii,  8).  Saa  WamyM*a  BgtML  XMef.  a.  fiaa 

De  Wette.  See  Wktte,  Dk. 

De  Witt,  JoHK,  D.D. ;  bom  at  Kingston,  X,  T.. 

Dec.  l.'j,  ITHS  ;  the  son  of  a  worthy  farmer :  ^^raduattd 
at  Nassau  Hull,  Princeton,  N.J.lbOO;  began  the  study 
of  the  law,  but,  after  bis  conversion,  studied  theology 
with  Rev  l>r.  Porter,  of  Cat.skill ;  was  licensed  in  l*-!! 
in  tlie  miiiistry  of  the  Pre.«liyteriiin  Church  ;  wa?  first 
settled  at  Lane.iboro,  Mas.*.,  and  in  Iftlo  became  a  pas- 
tor In  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church,  Albany,  M.  Y.  Af- 
ter a  very  snooeiaAil  oavear  as  pastor,  he  was  fn  m 

elected  professor  of  Biblical  Criticism.  Eccle«a.«tirsl 
Hi.-^torv,  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  tlie  Tlieological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  This  chair  he  filled  with 
great  acceptance  until  hfs  death,  wMch  oecurred  Oct 
n.  IS  A  in  tlie  1-M  year  (if  hi-  age.  Dr.  De  Witt  was 
a  man  of  tine  personal  appearance,  of  a  generous  na* 
tnvB^  of  tender  sympatby ,  of  deep  piety  and  reU^ons 

eamcstne?<s.  He  was  an  e!o<]uent  and  jwwerful  preach- 
er, a  learned  and  successful  i)rofespor.  His  nuiDO- 
script  sermons  were  of  a  high  order.  Of  his  produc- 
tions in  print  we  know  only  of  a  sermon  in  mamo- 
17  of  ttM  Bar.  Dr.  Joba  H.  liviagrton,  and  om  on 
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Regeneration.    His  early  death  blighted  many  hope* 
which  his  genius  and  cinini  nt  aMlties  hid  ilMpiSML 

DeadoUUnw.  See  bPKA&MAK. 
Dejlias;  SAumim,  ■  Gmnmn  tbeolofdan,  was  bom 

Sept.  14,  1677,  at  Weid.i,  in  Voi-tlninl.  Hp  *truHK'l«l 
amid  povertjr  to  gain  hia  eleuientury  education,  and 
completed  his  ttuSm  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
where  he  became  master  in  1699.  In  1708  he  became 
adjunct  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  and  in  1710  doc- 
tor in  theology.  In  171G  he  was  made  general  saper* 
inlandeot  at  Eisleben,  in  172^  pastor  in  Uie  Mioolai- 
UtcIm  itt  Lai|Mig^  and  dnfaff  lb*  mt  of  kb  U*  was 
profesmr  of  theolugy  there.  Ha  diad  Al^lMt  ti,  1766. 
Ue  wrote  Dutert.  de  corrupto  Eedmm  Romamm  ttatu 
omU  Lmikenm,  etc  (Wittentx-rg,  HM,  4to);  (Jb»erva- 
Ham  8aem  (Laipa.  1736-88, 8d  adiL  6  Tola.  4to),  con- 1 
tainhig  Dhutratlons  and  critical  remarks  upon  diffi- 
cult partfi  of  S>  ri|>tiire ;  also  Obtervationet  MiscfUcm«r 
(Leipe.  173{>,  4toj,  un  questions  of  exegesis  ani^hurch 
hblMj;  ObiervatioKum  Sacranm  pan  v(LeipL  1748, 
Mel),  For  a  list  of  liis  writings  (39  in  number>,  kcc 
DtmHa^,  Die  jfeUkrte*  Tktohgm  DeuUckUmds^  i,  322. 

D'HoIbaolL  Sea  Holbaco. 

Diabfilas,  the  Lat.  Ann  (  f  t he  Gr.  Sia(io\o{, Engl. 
"  devil,"  L  6.  properly  an  accuter,  a  calummalor.   Wa  I 
rarely  meet  with  this  word  in  vaniaiH  of  the  OMTaat- 

Btnent.    Sometimes  it  an^wprs  to  the  Hebrew  HeHal, 
sotnt  times  to  kSat<m.   The  Kblu  of  the  Mohammedans  U 
the.  same  with  our  Lucifer ;  and  the  name  is  similar  to  ! 
that  of  Diabolus.   The  Mussulmans  call  him  likewise 
Auofi,  which  b  tha  Seriptan  name  tat  tile  scape-goat,  | 
and  i"!  prolt.-iMy  the  Azazcl  of  th.-  fl-nk  of  F.m>ch  ((j.  v.). 
They  maiutiiin  that  Eblis  waa  called  by  this  name,  sig-  [ 
allying  perdition,  or  rrfracfary,  which  is  nearly  the 
meaning  of  BtUal,  because,  baring  received  orders  to 
prostrate  himself  before  Adam,  he  would  not  comply,  | 
under  pn-ti'me  that,  li«>iiv^  of  the  suporiur  nature  of  lire,  1 
he  ought  not  to  bend  the  kneo  to  Adam,  who  was  fonor- 1 
ad  onl^  of  earth.   Dlabolas  aeraedmea  rignlflea  fba  | 
devil,  as  Wisd.  ii,  24 :  fometimes  an  accuser,  an  adver- 
sarj-  who  prosecutes  before  the  judges,  as  Tsa.  ciz,  6; 
Ecclea.xzl,S7.-43alnelf  §.▼.  SaaDsvnu 

Diaconate,  tlie  office  or  order  of  a  deacon  (q.  v.). 

Diaoonicum  {Or.  and  lot.}.  Thia  woid  haa  dif- 
ftrant  algnMeatloBa  in  aeeleabatleal  Mrtihon.  Some- 

time'*  it  U  taken  for  that  part  of  tha  mdant  church  in 
whii  h  the  deacons  used  to  sit  during  tiie  performance 
of  divine  service,  namely,  at  the  rails  of  the  altar; 
aometimaa  for  a  boilding  a4JoiBiiig  to  tha  chnrcb,  in 
wUdi  tiie  aaeiad  vasadt  and  babtts  wera  laid  up ; 
sometimes  for  that  jvirt  of  tlie  public,  prayers  which 
the  deacons  pronounced.  Lastly,  it  denotes  an  eccle- 
siastical book,  in  which  ara  contaliMd  all  1iiiiif{B  rela- 
ting to  the  duty  and  office  of  a  deaeao,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church.— Hook,  Church  JJiction- 

Diadem  is  the  renderinR  of  seTentl  Heb.  words  in 
the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the  Uible:  nB9XQ  Qnitme'phetk, 
something  wrapped  armmi  Hbm  haa^'  spokan  of  tha 
tiara  of  a  kinj?  ("diadem,"  Ezek.  xxi,  SIX  alaawhaw 
of  the  turban  of  the  higb-prieat  ("mittt^*);  Cp33C 
(IMM^',  aomething  wnhmI  atom  tha  headX  spoken  of 
the  turban  of  men  ("  diadem,"  .Toli  xxix,  H\  of  wom- 
en ("hoo<l,"  Isa.  iii,  23),  of  the  higb-priest  ("mitre," 
Zech.  iii,  5).  and  tha  tiam  of  a  Uag  (**dkidam,"  Isa. 

Ixii,  3,  where  the  text  reads  t^Vi.  tunmiph'),  and 
(Jsephirah',  a  drclet),  spoken  of  a  royal  tiara 
C'diadam,'' laa.  zzTffl.  6).  Sea  HKAO-Dnaa.  All 
these  terms  occur  in  poetical  passap-?,  in  whicli  nei- 
ther the  Hebrew  nor  the  English  words  appear  to  be 
used  with  any  special  force,  except  the  first.  See 
MiTKR.  But  in  Greek  the  distinction  between  ria- 
itifia  (only  Rev.  xii,  8;  xiii,  1 ;  xix,  12),  or  diadem, 
M  tha  bMlga  uttojalty,  and  9rifmos,9tenwm,  as  a 


conventional  mark  of  distinetlaii  la  privala  UCi^  la 
fully  observed  (see  Trench,  SyiongwuM  tfUm  Jftm  2te> 

tament,  p.  112  sq.).    See  Tdkba«. 
What  the  'diadem"  of 

the  Jews  was  we  know  not. 
That  of  atlMT  Batfona  of  an- 

tiiiuity  waa  ft  flUet  of  fiilk, 
two  inchas  broad,  bound 
round  the  head  and  tied  be- 
hind, tha  invantkia  of  which 
is  attrlbutad  to  Liber  (Hin. 
Illf!.  Xiit.  vii,  56,  :.: ).  Its 
color  was  generally  wliite 
(Tacitus,  ilnn.  vi,  87  ;  8U. 
Ital.  xvi,  241);  sometitnes,  TelmdrMhm  of 
however,  it  was  of  blue,  like    king  of  Syria,  wUh  iheOH^ 

that  of  Darius,  caruUa  fa*-  *{|SL'i33si5rttiffi 
da  aibo  ditimcta  (Q.  Curt.  ?«»P""!«»«»»»«"»« 


iii,  8;  vi,  SO;  Xenoph.  Cyr. 
viii,  3, 13),  and  it  was  sown  with  paaila  Or  other  gena 
(Zcch.  tx,  16 ;  Gibbon,  i,  392),  and  enrldied  with  gold 
(Hcv.  ix,  7,  where,  however,  the  text  has  vrifavo^. 
It  was  peculiarly  the  mark  of  Oriental  sovereigns  (1 
Mace,  xiii,  32,  to  iu'tctifia  r^c  Affiaf),  and  hence  the 
dee],  (.tTi  iice  caused  1>\  the  attempt  of  C'le^ar  tu  f-ul.sti- 
tute  it  fur  the  laurel  crown  appropriated  to  Koroan  em- 
parail  (Qoara, /Vtf .  ii,  84);  when  some  one  crowned 
his  statue  with  a  laurel-wreath  (Candida  faseio  prttH- 
ffatam),  the  tribunes  instantly  ordered  the  JiUrt  or  dia- 
dem to  lie  removeil  and  the  man  to  bo  thrown  into 
iviaon  (Saaton.  CtB$,  79>  Caligola'a  wish  to  use  it 
waa  oonatdaiad  an  act  of  Inaanitj  (Snalon.  CiaL  K>. 
Heliou'abalufl  only  wore  it  in  private.  Antony  as- 
sumed it  in  tgypt  (l  lor.  iv,  11),  but  Diocletian  (or, 
according  to  Aurel.  Victor,  Aurelian)  first  assumed  it 
as  a  badge  of  the  empire.  Representations  of  it  m^ 
be  seen  on  the  coins  of  any  of  the  later  emperors  (Tit* 
lemont,  Ui*l.  Imp.  iii,  ^'M).  A  crown  was  u»ed  by  the 
kings  of  Israel  even  in  battle  (2  Sam.  i,  10 ;  simikrljr 
It  la  laptaaaataa  on  eotns  of  Hwodoajna  as  tmarctmg  his 
helmet);  but  in  all  prrdmMlity  thi.i  was  not  the  state 
crown  (2  Sam.  xii,  30),  although  u.>*e<l  in  the  coronation 
of  Joash  (2  Kings  xi,  12).  Kitto  supposes  that  the  stata 
criiwn  may  have  been  in  the  pos.session  of  Athaliah| 
bnt  perhaps  we  ongbt  not  to  lay  any  great  atrafla  on  tto 
word  1T3  in  tUa  flace,  espedally  as  it  is  verj-  likely 
that  the  state  crown  was  kept  in  the  Temple.  In  Esth. 
i,  11  ;  ii,  17,  wo  liave  ^PS  (Sept.  Kirap<c,  KtSapi^)  for 
the  turban  (oTlM  fivtmnh  ^  8)  worn  by  the  Pn- 
sian  king,  qneen,  or  odMT  aniiiant  persons  to  whom 
it  was  conceded  as  a  special  flivor  (viii,  15,  ciacrj/ia 
jMxrmvov  TriiD'.'i/'ixir  r\     The  ill.uletn  of  the  Persian 

king  differed  from  that  of  otiicrs  in  having  an  erect 
triaagakr  paafc  (ptffioaia,  Arialoph.  ulo.  487;  Md. 


Ancient  Diadnna. 
1.  ^:c■yptlan  (WilklnsonV  Ane.  Egrj^t.);  2.  Of  S«rd«n«p»lns 
III  (\«!>jTl«n  i*rnlptnre«,  UriU  Mn-entn);  3.  l'enK>p<)limn 
(Sir  it.  K.  porters  7Vvi«(«);  4*  Partblan  (Coin  cf  one  of  the 
AuMMMrtt  &  Jawaltod.  of  OaistaatlnafQcIn  In  Brit.  Maa-X 
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8.  V.  napa  \  and  Hesych.).  PoB«ibly  th«  K^S"^?  of 
Dun.  iii,  21  is  a  tiara  (an  in  Sept.,  where,  however, 
UniBiuB  and  others  incrrt  the  wurd«  icai  ruipaic  Kai 
irniiKit}fiiai),  A.  V.  "  hat."  Some  render  it  by  iibiale 
or  calcfumrntum.  Schlciii«ner  sugfjcfta  that  jcpiii/liAoc 
may  \>e  derived  from  it.  The  tiara  generally  had  pen- 
dent flaps  fallinij  on  the  shoulders.  (See  I'aschaliiu, 
de  CorotM,  p.  573 ;  Bris*oniu»,  de  Regn.  Pm.  etc. ; 
Layanl,  ii,  320;  Scaccbus,  Myrothec.  iii,  38 ;  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Ant.  xiv,  13).  The  wortls  C-'ba^a  '^m'^D,  "cr- 
cteding  in  dyfd  attire  upon  their  heads,"  in  Erelt.  xxiii, 
15,  mean  Iohk  and  flowing  turlians  of  gorgeous  colors 
(.^ept.  irapuiiairra,  where  a  better  reading  is  ndpat 
/Jaxrtti).— Smith,  s.  v.  See  CitowN. 
DI.VDEM.    See  NiMBca. 

DiaddchUB,  M.vricrg,  a  Greek  theologian,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  4th  ccnturj'.  Nothing  is  known 
of  him  except  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  small  work 
against  the  Arians,  entitled  Toi'  fiaKapiov  tov  Stact'f- 
■}(ov  Kara  'ApttavQv  Xoyot  {Btati  Marci  Diadochi  Sir- 
mo  contra  Arianot),  and  published  by  J.  K.  Wctstein 
as  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Urigen's  /V  Oratlone 
(Basel,  1694,  4to;  reprinted,  with  a  new  Latin  transla- 
tion, in  the  liibltothtca  Patrum  of  Galland,  vol.  v). 
Some  writers  suppose  that  Uiadochus  was  one  of  two 
Egyptian  bishops  by  the  name  of  Mark  who  were 
Itanijthed  by  the  Arians  during  the  {tatriarclmte  of 
George  of  Cappadocia,  restored  during  the  reign  of 
Julian,  and  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Atbanasius  to  the 
Antiociiians  as  being  prcwint  at  the  syno<l  held  at  Al- 
exandria in  :M12.  Aecording  to  the  conjecture  of  Gal- 
land, Mark  Diadochus  was  one  of  two  bishu|m  named 
Mark  who  were  ordained  priests  by  Alexander,  the 
pre<lecessor  of  Athana^sius,  and  exiled  by  the  Arians ; 
the  one  to  the  great  oasis  (I'pfier  Kgj-pt),  the  other  to 
the  oasis  of  Ammon.  It  may  Iw  that  these  two  Marks 
were  the  same  as  the  two  preceding  ones. — lloefer, 
Bittgraphit  Ginirale,  xiv,  21. 

Dial  (ri^r  y,  maaloth' ;  the  plur,  of  an  ascent,  as 
it  is  sometimes  rendered;  Sept.  avajia^fioi,\\i\^.  ho- 
rvlogium),  a  method  of  measuring  time  employed  hy 
Ahaz  (2  Kings  xx,  11 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  H).  The  word  is 
tlie  same  as  that  rendered  "steps"  in  Exod.  xx,  2C; 
1  Kings  X,  19,  and  "degrees"  in  2  Kings 
XX,  9, 10, 11 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  8,  where,  to  give 
a  conxiytcnt  rendering,  we  should  read  witli 
the  margin  the  "degrees"  rather  than  the 
*'  dial"  of  Ahaz.  In  the  alisence  of  any  ma- 
terials for  determining  the  (*hape  and  struc- 
ture of  the  solar  instrument,  which  certain- 
ly appears  intended,  most  interpreters  fol- 
low the  most  strictly  natural  meaning  of 
the  wonis,  and  consider,  witli  CjTil  of  Alex- 
Andria  and  Jerome  (jCimm.  on  Ita.  xxxviii, 
8),  that  the  nuudoth  were  really  stairs,  and 
that  the  shadow  (perhaps  of  some  column 
or  obelisk  on  the  top)  fell  «m  a  greater  or 
smaller  num)>er  of  them  m^conling  as  the 
sun  was  low  or  high.  The  terrace  of  a  pal- 
ace might  easily  be  thus  ornamented.  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Commentary  on  2  Kings  xx,  10, 
11,  however,  gives  some  ingenious  illustrations,  ac- 
com]Mnied  by  a  diagram,  and  others  may  be  seen  in 
Calmct's  Dictionary,  s.  v.    See  Decsrrr. 

The  invention  of  the  sun-dial  l>elongs  most  prob- 
ably to  the  Babylonians.  Herodotus  affirms  that  the 
Greeks  derived  from  them  the  pole  (a-oXof,  supposed 
to  mean  the  dial-plate),  the  gnomon,  and  the  division 
of  day  into  twelve  parts  (ii,  l(i9).  Vitruvius  also  as- 
crilies  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  dial,  calle<l  hemi- 
cycle,  to  BeroBUs  the  C'haldn!an  (ix,  9),  though  he  prob- 
ably means  no  more  than  that  he  introduced  it  into 
Greece.  Certainly  those  Grttki  to  whom  Vitruvius 
Bscril>e8  inventions  or  improvements  in  dialling  can 
all  be  proved  to  have  had  communication,  more  or  less 


I  remote,  with  the  Chaldeans.  The  first  mention  in 
Scripture  of  the  "hour"  is  made  by  Daniel,  at  Baby- 
lon (ch.  iii,  6),  although  it  is  possible  that  Psa.  cii,  11, 
'  and  cix,  23,  may  contain  allusion  to  the  progreM  of 
a  shadow  as  measuring  diurnal  time.  The  Greek* 
used  the  dial  before  the  Romans ;  and  with  regard  to 
I  the  Eg}'ptian«,  '*  there  are  no  indications  in  the  sculp- 
tures to  prove  the  epoch  when  the  dial  was  fir»t  known 
in  Egypt  •  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kgyptians,  iii,  »42).  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  &*^:sn,  "  images,''^  of  Is«. 
xvii,  8 ;  xxvii,  9 ;  Ezek.  vi,  4,  6,  rendered  in  the  mmr» 
gin  "sun-images,"  were  gnomons  to  measure  time 
(Jahn,  Archaol.  I,  i,  589),  but  there  seems  no  adequate 
ground  for  this  thcor}-.  On  the  mode  of  regubting 
time  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  see  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Clou.  Ant.  8.  V.  Ilorologium.    See  Time. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  dial  of  Ahai 
(2  Kings  XX,  11 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  8).  which  is  perhaps  tbe 
earlici^of  which  we  have  anv  clear  mention,  entirelr 


ic^c 


concur  with  the  derivation  of  gnomonics  from  the  Bal^ 
ylonians.  Ahaz  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Tiglath- 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvi,  7,  9) ;  be  was  a 
man  of  taste,  and  was  ready  to  adopt  foreign  improve- 
ments, as  appears  fn>m  his  admiration  of  tbe  altar  at 
Damascus,  and  his  introduction  of  a  copy  of  it  into 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xvi,  10).  "The  princes  of  Baby- 
lon sent  unto  him  to  inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was 
done  in  the  land"  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  31).  Hence  tbe 
dial  also,  which  was  called  after  hb  name,  was  proba- 
bly an  imjiortation  from  Babylon.  Different  conjec- 
tures have  been  formed  resyiccling  the  construction  of 
this  instrument.  Grotius  follows  the  iCabbins  in  de- 
scribing it  as  "a  concave  hemisphere,  with  a  glotte  is 
the  midst,  the  shadow  of  which  fell  on  the  different 
lines  engraven  in  the  concavity  of  the  hemi^^phere. 
these  lines  being  twenty-eight  in  number."  Mr.  Tay- 
lor (in  Calmet's  Met.)  dimivered  Mime  representations 
of  ancient  dials,  one  of  which  was  found  at  Hercula- 
neum,  and  was  proliably  originally  from  tlgypt,  which 
bo  conceives  to  answer,  in  many  ropects,  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  sacred  narrative  (,see  aico  Kitto, 
Pict.  liHile,  note  on  2  Kings  xx,  11).  The  subjoined 
figures  seem  to  apply  to  the  description  of  the  dial  of 
berosus  given  by  Vitruvius  (ix,  9),  "  a  half  circle  hol- 


Anclent  portable  Sun  diula. 

lowed  into  the  stone,  and  the  stone  cut  down  to  an  an- 
gle." This  kind  of  suii-dini  was  (tortal'le,  and  did  not 
require  to  l>o  constructe«l  on  or  for  a  particular  spot,  to 
which  it  was  sulisequently  confined,  and,  therefttre, 
one  ready-made  might  easily  be  brought  on  a  can»el 
(Vom  Babylon  to  Ahaz.  If  the  instrument  used  in  this 
in!<tance  were  l»rought  fn»m  Babylon,  we  see  the  rea- 
son why  the  kini;  of  Babylon  was  so  peculiarly  inter- 
ested in  the  event  (2  Kings  xx,  12).    See  Ahaz. 

The  chief  difficult^'  in  the  case  of  the  dial  of  .\hax 
is  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  peculiar  tenni 
in  which  it  Is  expressed,  Tnx  ribj^,  tbe  degrees  or 
ttep*  of  Ahat.  They  may  mean  lines  or  figures  on  a 
dial-plate,  or  on  a  pavement,  or  the  steps  to  tlie  palace 
of  Ahaz.  or  some  steps  or  staircaec  he  had  erected  el<e> 
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wbgn  (MS  CupaOTt  AfpartA  Bittorie.  Cnt.  Lips.  I  dial— ■  mltnf^  benngle,  whose  liTpothenu^  if*  a 
1748,  p.  852,  etc.).    The  Sept.  in  IsaUh  reads  ava-  sUuraM,  tpfMiMitljr  parallel  to  the  axia  of  the  eortl), 
iiaOfiovc  Tou  ourou  row  irarpof  aov, "  the  »tepa  or  rtairs  |  and  bisecta  a  loiM  or  coping  of  •  wal^  whleh  wall  MO- 
of  the  hoaae  of  thy  father."    Josophus  also  says  ...... 

"steps  or  defaces  in  his  house"  (^Ant.  x,  2, 1).  The 


Chaldee  renders  the  pa«siage  in  Kings,  KJ?^  "J^^, 
"hour-stone,"  and  gives  the  same  meaning  to  "the 
ttairs  "  (2  King*  ix,  13),  and  render*  Isa.  xxxvili,  8, 
by  nn^sa,  "  on  the  shadow  of  tb«  stone 

of  tMon."  Symmachns  most  certainly  ondentood  a 
sun-dial;  trrpfyput  ti)v  anav  riv  j^Ofifiiv  ^  tcari^ 
iv  ^oXoyift ' Ax«;,  '*  I  will  canio  to  rrtura  the  ahad- 
ow  of  the  degreos  which  (shadow)  is  gone  down  on  the 
Alai  of  Ahaz:"  and  ao  Jerome  reodera  it  Uorolwpum. 


nects  tin.'  two  tc-rminiitiiij:  towors  ifghland  left.  The 
coping  itftclf  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  accurately  grad- 
nated  to  mark,  by  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  above, 
the  sun's  progress  before  and  after  noon;  for  when 
the  sun  i*  in  the  zenith,  he  shines  directly  on  the  stair- 
case, and  the  shadow  fall-  beyond  the  coping.  Xjl'it 
mrface  on  lie  U)p  o/ the  stuircaief  and  a  gnomon,  fitted 
the  buildinff  for  Ae  parpoae  of  an  obwrratory.  Ac- 
cording to  tfie  huvm  laws  of  rrfnirflint.  a  cloud  or  Ixidy 
of  air  of  ditlVrent  dcni-ity  fnnii  the  t  (  imiioii  atmos- 
phere, interi>os.ed  between  the  gnonnm  ami  the  coping 
of  the  dial-plate  below,  would,  if  the  cloud  were  denser 


scientiiic  appjiratu;*,  indicating  the  half  hoars  by  the 
OObcidence  of  the  shadow  of  the  upright  pole  or  gno- 
mon  with  the  edge  «f  the  soTeral  *'d^praea".or  atepa, 
somewhat  in  the  maaiMr  of  Um  nliiotawd  flgnw.  Mr. 


aupp«aod  Form  of  the  Dial  of  Alias. 

Layard  Is  fhTOgsMo  to  flie  coujectmo  of  Voa  Gmnpoch 

that  it  waH  a  {ire-tnt  to  Ahaz  from  Tiglath-pilcser ;  and 
he  compares  it  with  the  presumed  form  of  the  tower  of 
Beloa,  which  msj  ham  beon  constructed  in  p.Hrt  for  as- 
ttownnieal  purposes  (JIR».«NtfAi6.  p.  4Siaq.>.  On  the 


M.  TOtt  Ooinpach'a  opiaJon  (ZArttimmff  der  Babyh.  ^^^^      atmosphere,  cause  lSb»  diadow  to  recede  ftom 

Hniil.  lb.l'<.V2,p.25)l8thatitwa8an  accttrateand  J  ^jj^,  pcrpemUrular  height  of  the  staircase,  and,  of 

course,  to  reasccud  the  steps  on  the  coping,  by  which 
it  had  befove  noon  gone  down ;  and  if  tiie  cloud  were 
rarer,  a  contrary  effect  would  take  place  (see  bishop 
Stock's  Trantl.'of  Isauih,  Bath,  1803,  p.  109).  Such 
•  building  might  also  h«  called  "  a  house."  It  a^r.  .  * 
also  with  Adam  Clarke's  supposition  that  "the  ttairi' 
were  Teally  **a  dial,"  and  probably  this  Tary  dial,  on 
whii  li.  as  boing  in  the  most  public  place,  or  rather  on 
the  jUat/ortn  on  the  top  of  which  they  i^et  Jehu,  while 
they  pvoelaimcd  him  king  by  sound  of  trumpet"  {Com' 
meiOary  at  2  Kings  ix,  18).  Bishop  Stock's  specula- 
tion  that  the  retrogression  of  the  sbadoiw  wig^  bo  ef- 
fected by  refraction  is  supported  by  a  natural  plienom- 
enon  of  the  kind  on  record.  On  the  27tli  of  March, 
1708,  P.  RoDUmld,  prior  of  tlw  doister  of  Meta,  made 
the  observ  ation  that,  owing  to  such  a  refraction  of  the 
solar  rays  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  a  cloud,  the  shadow 
on  his  dial  doTiated  an  honr  and  a  half  (Boaenm&Uer). 
The  phenomenon  on  the  dial  of  Abas,  bowaver,  was 
doubtle.-!4  of  a  niirai  iilous  nature,  even  should  such  a 
medium  of  the  miracle  be  admitted  :  nothing  less  than 
a  divine  rftmni wnil*Bt1f"  <.<'ulil  liavc  onablod  Isaiah  to 
predict  its  occurrence  at  that  time  and  phMa;  bssUas, 
he  gave  the  king  his  own  choice  whether  tWB  shadow 
.-houlil  advance  or  retire  ten  degrees.  Tln  rr  -ooms, 
however,  to  bo  no  necessity  for  seeking  onjr  medium 
fbr  this  nrirade,  and  certainly  no  neeassi^  ftr  snppoa> 
ing  any  actual  interfin-nce  w  ith  the  revolution  of  the 
earth,  or  the  position  of  the  sun.  In  the  more  dis- 
tinct and  ample  account  of  it  in  2  Kings,  it  is  ».in)]>ly 
said  that  the  Lord,  at  the  piayer  of  Isaiah,  brought 
tbasfeodbv ten  degrees  backward.  Adopting  the  prea- 

OBl  atala  of  the  text  in  the  parnlb-l  passage,  Isa. 
xxzriH,  8,  it  is  observable  that  what  is  called  tlie  sun 
in  one  part  of  the  verse  is  called  the  shadow  in  the 
other.  It  is  certainly  as  philosophical  to  speak  of  the 
sun  retuniing,  as  it  is  of  his  sotting  and  rising.  Thus  * 
the  mimcle,  from  all  the  accounts  of  it,  inij:ht  ron-'iat 
only  of  the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  ten  degrees, 
by  a  simpio  act  of  Ahnlghty  power,  witbont  any  nse- 
(Hum,  or,  at  mo^t,  by  th.it  of  refracting  tbo<c  rays  only 
which  fell  upon  the  dial.  It  is  not  said  that  any  time 
was  lost  to  the  inhablUnts  of  the  world  at  large ;  it 
was  not  even  observed  by  the  astronomers  of  Baby- 
lon, for  the  deputation  came  to  Inquire  eoncernins  the 
wonder  tbat  w  is  .loin-  in  the  Innti.  It  wa!«  tomiKirnrv, 
local,  and  confined  to  the  observation  of  Hezekiali  and 
bb  coort,  being  designed  diiefly  for  the  satisfaction  of 
that  monarch.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  instroment 
for  keeping  time  is  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  before 
the  dial  (ff  Abai  (about  B.C.  7(K));  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  Jewa  cannUy,  oven  after  this  period,  divided 
their  day  faito  bonn.   Tbo  dial  of  Abaa  was  probably 

an  object  only  of  curintis  rrrreatinn,  or  served  at  most 
to  regulate  the  occupations  of  the  palace.  Mr.  Boean- 
qnet,  in  a  enriana  paper  fsad  batea  tin  Adatie  floet 
cty,  endeavors  to  make  out  a  synchrwniam  between 
the  reigns  of  HeaeUah  and  the  Assj-rian  kings  by 


Vase  of  tta  Bbs  Mtanad,  vidi 


whole,  however,  the  dial  of  Ahax  seems  to  have  been  a 
distinct  oeatrivanoa  tathor  than  any  part  of  a  house. 
It  would  also  se«m  probable,  tnm  tba  drennstaneas, 

that  it  was  of  such  a  size,  and  so  placed,  that  Ilezeki- 
ab,  now  convalescent  (Isa.  xxxviii,  21,  22),  but  not 
perfectly  recoTored,  conld  witness  the  ndnida  ttom 
his  chamber  or  pavilion.  May  it  not  have  been  situ- 
ata  **in  the  middle  coort"  mentioned  2  Kings  xx,  4? 
TlM  cot  ghm  bakfir  peasants  a  dial  dlscovaiad  in  Hin- 


Iwflteit  8nn-dlaL 
doatan,  near  DsIM,  tba  aadent  capita]  of  tba  Mojftnl 

empirt'.  ■n-boso  cnnstnictinn  would  well  snittho  rirrnm- 
stances  recorded  of  the  dbl  of  Ahaz.   It  seems  to  have 


tba  danUa  pnrposa  afan  obsarratoix  and  a  I  maaaa  of  Iba 
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tlut  npon  such  nteps  an  appear  to  have  been 
nud  for  exhibiting  the  biu's  meridioiMl  altitodt,  any 
very  large  partial  ecllpM  on  the  northern  limb  of  the 
sun,  oicurring  about  U-n  days  from  the  x\intt.'r  sol- 
atice,  naar  the  boar  of  aoaa,  would  produce  the  effect 
dMffltwfl  in  flM  tiwtMim  ondar  eoaddemtfam ;  and  be 
Clleillate»>  that  Ruch  an  eclipse  artu.illy  took  plan^ 
Jan.  II,  H.C  *>H1),  which  he  accordingly  tixc»  u{k>ii  us 
the  date  of  the  Scriptural  incident  (Jour.  .Sac.  Lit.  Oct. 
18M,  p.  217,  218).  Tbia,  howavwr,  doea  not  taUy  with 
tiia  Hebraw  cliRniologj,  nor  b  it  aoflleiMidj  coaftmi* 
ed  hy  "thor  savana  to  ba  aiitMadlo  raeaptioB.  Bee 

CUiiO:<ULOOY. 

Sae  Calmat,  La  Hirogradatim  da  aofaff  k  PhortHoge 

fAc^"~  (in  his  I>t$MTt(itions  [in  Cntnmmfnirr']^  ii,  70fi); 
Martini,  low  den  Sonnenuhrfn  der  AUen  (Lii>8.  1777), 
p.  8*! :  Goguet,  Untermchungm.  iU,  86 ;  Veithuyscn, 
B^ftr^  («d.  Cramer,  Kiloo,  1777),  p.  16  aq. ;  Sabm, 
JAs  rtgrmn  telt$  tempore  BkHa  (1689, 1696);  Geret, 
IM  »'<le  teniporv  I/iski<r  relrinjrddo  (1673);  Ili  i^sp,  Sci. 
atftricuM  Acha$  (Jena,  168U) ;  Hopkina,  Piumlhime  Po' 
ptn  (Anban,  1861),  di.  IL  8aa  Hsibkuh. 

OjUuBOnd  occurs  in  the  AnUuVan.  w  tha  tnns- 

latlon  of  two  Ileb.  worth.    See  Gem. 

1.  D'^rP  (jfohaiom',  so  called  from  beating,  with 
•narioD  ta  tta  hardnaaa),  m  fndoaa  gam,  plaoad  lizth 

in  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest,  with  tlio  name  of 
Napbtali  carved  on  it  (E.x(m1.  xxviii,  \H;  xx.xix,  11), 
sod  mantioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxviij,  13)  among  the  pre- 
cfoaartonaaortliakingof  Tyra.  Tha  Sapi.  and  Volg. 
mdantand  bj  It  the  jojtper ;  sereral  of  fba  ancient 
version"*  render  it  by  fw^,  win'  li  i-  ni  t  iin]ir(ili.\Me ; 
atill  others  by  adamant^  which  ia  lew  likely.  There  ia 
much  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  diamond  waa  known 
in  the  time  of  Mogcs  (sec  liclow).  Our  translation 
"diamond"  is  derived  from  Alien  Ezra,  and  L»  defend- 
ed by  Braun  (  Vert.  Sacerd.  ii,  13).  Kallsch  (on  Kxtni. 
p.  586)  saya  ''perhaps  emerald."    See  Oktx. 

2.  ■^■'ptd  ($hamir',  a  sharp  point;  hence  often  a  bri- 
er'), a  precious  stone,  nameii  in  .ler.  xvii,  1 ;  Ezck.  iii, 
9  :  Zi  i  ll.  vli,  12.  Tlic  Sept.  in  Jeremiah,  and  the  Vulg. 
in  all  the  passages,  take  it  for  the  diamond.  The  sig- 
nMcatioin  cf  tha  nwA  (ftw  "ly^  to  jrfww)  aomitaiian. 
era  this  interpretation,  the  diamond  Winp,  fir  its  hard- 
ness, used  in  perforating  and  cutting  other  minerals. 
Indeed,  this  use  of  the  tkamir  is  distinctly  alluded  to 
in  tha  paanga  ia  Jaremiali,  whan  the  0ylut  pointed 
iriCh  it  is  distiogirfdied  from  one  of  iron  (comp.  Pliny, 
ffiit.  X{U.  xxxvii,  15).  The  two  other  passages  also 
favor  this  view  by  using  it  figuratively  to  express  the 
hardneas  and  obduracy  of  the  Israelites.  Our  version 
has  "diamond"  in  Jer.  xvii,  1,  and  "  adamant"  in  the 
other  texts.  Bocbart,  however  {Jlierot.  iii,  843  s<j.), 
niJecta  the  uaoal  explanation,  and,  comparing  the  word 
akamir  with  tha  Gnalc  oiitpit  or  aytvptCt  oonceivaa  it 
to BMaa **<HMty.'*  ThiaiaaealdiMdinmiidxadwia 
siliceous  earth,  occurring  in  livid  scales  of  such  hanl- 
nesfl  that  in  anrlt-nt  times,  as  at  present,  it  was  used  for 
poUabing  and  engraving  jirecious  stones,  diamonds  ex- 
cepted (Hoffmann,  Mineral,  i,  561  sq.).  Bohlen  sug- 
gests an  Indian  ori^n  of  the  word,  and  compares  os- 
TOjrn,  gtonf  which  r(it.<,  spoken  of  j-'onis,  iron,  etc.  frx>m 
tliair  hardnaaa.  BoeenmiiUer  is  in  favor  of  the  dia- 
uoad  in  liia  AMte,  Iwt  in  Ma  Alttrthmtkmii  1m 
take?  np  PooharfV  notion,  and  nrpes  thnt  if  the  He- 
brews had  IxM  ii  acquainted  with  the  diamond,  and  the 
nMUMirof  working  it,  we  should  doubtless  hitve  found 
It  MMiig  tha  atonal  of  tha  UgHi^Mt'*  breaaQtlaia; 
and  tiiat,  as  tiw  aleamr  was  frat  ana  of  IIm  ahmaa  tirat 
employed,  therefore  it  was  not  the  dinninnd.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  replied  that  it  was  perhaps  not  used  be- 
canaa  it  conld  not  be  engraved  on,  or  WM  peiribly  not 
Intfoduced  until  a  later  period.  The  argmiaBt  drawn 
from  the  rarity  of  Uie  word  in  the  Old  Testament  is  of 

I  la  »o  wcawlty  far  mMig  an 


Oriental  origin  of  the  word  ffftvpic,  or  ground  for  con- 
sidering it  identical  with  tkamir,  as  it  maj  easily  be 
traced  fhim  the  Greek  Itself  (see  Passow,  a.  v. ;  Eicb- 
Imrn,  De  Gemmii  Sculpt.  Jlebr.).  For  an  a(  i nunt  of 
the  diamond  of  the  ancients,  see  Moore's  Amdmt  Mkh 
mrahgg,  pw  14S-146.    See  Adakamv. 

The  diamond  is  the  hanle.«t  and  most  valuable  of 
the  preciou.H  stones,  and  fur  many  ugcs  was  considered 
indestructible  by  fire  or  any  other  means;  modem 
chemistry,  liowever,  has  proved  that  at  a  haat  latlMr 
below  tint  reqnirBd  to  mdt  aHvar  it  la  gtadoaDy  dM- 
pated  or  burned.  It  i.<,  in  fact,  nothing  but  pure  rar- 
ban,  but  in  a  more  highly  crystallized  state  than  coal. 
In  former  times,  all  the  diamonds  that  wars  known 
were  bronghtftrom  different  parts  of  India,  particular- 
ly from  the  fbmous  mine  of  Oolronda,  near  Hyder- 
abad, the  pri'SiMit  capital  of  the  Decran,  in  Hindostan; 
the  islands  of  Molucca  and  Borneo  have  also  prodooed 
many  vataabla  ttonco.  Tlw  diamond  nfnea  of  Gid* 
conda  are  now  so  far  cxhnn>f<d  as  to  lie  considered 
not  worth  the  expense  of  working,  and  the  diamonds 
which  are  brought  to  Europe  come  chiefly  from  BraziL 
They  are  always  found  in  an  alio  vial  soil,  geneiallj 
gravel,  resting  on  granite,  and  not  imbedded  In  any 
(itfiir  siihstanre,  but  appear  like  small  ptdMe.',  with 
the  surface  flattened  in  many  parta.  Pem^ 
cibpodb, 

Dian'a.  The  Arfcmif  of  the  •Greeks  ('ApTf^if. 
Acts  xix,  24),  and  Diana  of  the  Romans,  is  a  goddess 
known  under  various  modifications  and  with  almost 
incompatible  attribntas.  According  to  tha  Homeric 
acconnla  and  Bariod,  aha  was  tha  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Latooa,  born  at  the  same  time  w  ith  .\;k)11o  at  De- 
los.  As  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Ephesua,  in  which 
character  alona  aha  eonoama  na  bna,  aba  waa  n- 
doubtedly  a  representative  of  the  same  power  presid- 
ing over  conception  and  birth  wliich  was  adored  in 
Palestine  under  the  name  of  Ashtoreth.  She  is 
therefore  related  to  all  the  cognate  daitaes  of  that  Asi- 
atic Jono^Venns,  and  partaltca,  at  least,  of  tfadr  eon* 
Tid  tion  with  the  moon.  Cmi/er  has  combined  a  nnm- 
U-r  of  t(  ;»tiin nni.  s  in  order  to  show  how  her  worship 
was  introduo  1  iiu  >  Ephesus  ttom  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  endeavors  to  point  out  the  several 
Medo-Pemian,  Eg}-ptian,  Libyan,  Scythian,  and  Cre- 
tan elements  of  which  she  i»  (  onijHiunded  {Symbolik, 
ii,  115  sq.).  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Acta  rcadera 
Artemis,  in  tiie  duptor  cited,  by  AB-Emkartt,  yMA  la 
the  Arabic  name  for  the  planet  Venus.  From  certain 
Kphesian  coins  which  repri-st-nt  her  seated  upon  her 
favorite  deer,  and  in  other  rustic  positions,  it  appears 
that  she  was  identical  with  the  Tiigin  huntress  of  the 
aailiar  mythology,  the  gnMMr  faatai*  of  kar  waoh^ 
being  appal>tt^^y  bocrowed  ftwa  ■nochltoB  with  tka 


Kphei'liin  Medals  of  Dianii. 

voluptuous  religions  of  the  East.  Guhl,  indeed  {fipk^ 
tSaea,  p.  7S-M),  endaavots  in  almost  all  paints  to  ideiw 

tify  her  with  the  tme  Greek  goddes.s.  In  s<'mp  r^ 
spccts  there  was  doubtless  a  fu>ion  of  the  two.  Diana 
was  the  goddess  of  rivers,  of  pools,  and  of  harbors, 
and  these  conditions  an  aatiaflad  by  tha  ritiiatioB  of 
the  Binelnary  at  Epheooa.  Oswaana,  one  of  the  UHi 
on  which  the  city  stood,  is  connected  by  Stephanas 
Byzantius  with  Koptj, maid."  We  may  also  refer  to 
the  popular  notion  that,  when  the  temple  was  bumt 
on  the  night  of  Alexander's  birth,  the  calamity  occ«^ 
red  because  the  goddess  was  abaent  in  the  character 
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od  in  a  form  tBlMI^  dlMI  from  Greek  art  (me  Je- 
raaie>  Pra/at,  mi  p.  588,  «d.  V«r.>.  GuM  in- 
deed snppoAM  this  nod*  of  rtpwntatioB  to  hKf 

idkri'iice  simply  to  the  fountain*  over  which  the  (?od- 
deu  presided,  cuDceiviug  tlie  multiplicatiuu  of  breasts 
to  be  limilar  to  the  multiplication  of  eyes  in  Argus  or 
of  heads  in  Typhoeos.  But  the  coRect  view  ia  un- 
doubtedly that  which  treats  this  peculiar  Ibnn  m  a 
symlxil  of  the  pruductive  and  nutritive  jKiwers  of  na- 
tuie*  This  is  the  form  under  which  the  £phe»iau 
Diana,  so  called  fbr  dIsliiictiiMi,  waa  aiwaja  rapresent- 
ed,  wherever  worshipix  d ;  and  the  worship  extended 
to  many  placeis  i»uch  u-t  Sauios,  Mitylene,  Pcrga,  Hi- 
•mpoUs,  and  Gortyna,  to  mention  those  only  which 
ooenr  in  ttia  H.  T.  or  the  Apociyptaa.  Joaepbus  meop 
tiana  a  Twy  ileli  flme  of  hen  at  Eljmialt  in  Perria 
(.In/,  xii,  9, 1).  Iler  most  noted  temple  was  .if  Fphe- 
•us.  Here  alw,  as  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne, 
ware  the  privileges  of  asylum.  This  is  indicated  on 
some  of  the  coins  of  Ephesos  (Alierman,  in  Trwu.  of 
thf  \Hmismatie  Soc.  1841) ;  and  we  find  an  interesting 
proof  of  the  continuance  of  these  privilegrn  in  imperbl 
times  in  Tacit.  Am,  iii,  61  (Sraho^  xiv,  641 ;  Pausan. 
•Hi,  S;  Oetffo,  Ferr.  H,  8^  Tha  tatopla  kad  n  lai«e 
revenue  fVom  endowmanto  of  various  Itinds.  It  wsix 
also  the  public  treasuij  of  tiM  ci^,  and  was  regarded 
•atkaaaftatbaaklbrprifatoialivUMli.  8a  ~ 


V  '/J 


Her  terapte  at  Epheana  waa  ona  of  the  wonden  of 

the  world,  liuf  its  ^r^catglory  was  the  I'ion-trfc 
"the  image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter"  (Acts  xix, 
85).  Images  claiming  so  lofty  an  origin  were  to  be 
found  in  other  cities  besides  Ephesus.  There  was  a 
similar  one  at  the  temple  of  the  Tauric  Diana,  and 
another  v(  MinervA,  r.illi'i]  the  Palladium,  at  Troy. 
At  Rome,  too,  was  the  sacred  ancile  or  shield  of 
Man,  wUidi  Nnma  pretended  had  flUlan  from  bear- 
en,  and  it  was  jealouMy  (guarded  in  eoniiequcnoa. 
The  early  images  of  Diana  are  supposed  to  have  l*een 
dmply  black  conical  stones,  and  afford  another  rca- 
Mn  for  the  semi-conical  figure  of  tlia  Epbesian  Di- 
ana. They  mar  have  been  aerMet,  rimilar  to  the 
one  which  cxi-tcd  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Ba;il- 
bec,  or  the  famous  biack  tUme  in  tlie  l^aaba  at  >lecca. 
Bar  arii^nBl  Bphadan  ioMiflik  aidd  to  Inva  'Ulon  from 

haaven,  was  probably 
Terr  nide,  and,  to  judge 
from  its  n'pri'sentation 
on  ancient  coins,  little 
mora  tlum  nhaad  with 
a  shapeless  tsnnk,  sup- 
ported by  a  staff  on  each 
side.  There  is  some  dis- 
poto  as  to  the  material 
ofwUeh  tiertma^  wa.« 
made.  Most  authori- 
ties say  it  was  of  el>ony, 
the  blacic  color  being, 
as  Creu2er  thinks,  sym- 
bolical. Pliny  relates 
that  ^Iticianus,  who  had  .leen  it,  affirms  that  it  was  of 
the  wood  of  ttie  vine,  and  that  it  was  so  old  that  it  had 
aarrived  sersB  rastorationa  of  the  temple  {Uitt.  Nat. 
Zrif  79).  According  to  Xenophon,  it  was  nf  <^n\i\ 
(AmiA.  T,  3).  The  later  inuge  with  the  full  develop- 
ment of  attribute^  «f  wUch  we  give  a  representation 
below,  is,  as  Creoaar  aaya,  a  Pantiieon  of  Asiatic  and 
Egyptian  deitiee.  Even  In  it,  however,  we  see  how 
liitli'  influence  (Jreek  art  had  in  modifying  its  antique 
rudeness,  it  still  is  more  UIm  a  mommy  than  a  Qntk. 
Matna.  Somaoftbe  mestrfgnlflMtttattribntes  in  tUs 
figure  are  —  the  turreted  head,  like  that  of  Cybelo; 
tlie  nimbus  behind  it  representing  the  moon ;  the  ao- 
discal  sii^ns  of  the  bull,  the  twins,  and  the  crab  on  her 
bosom;  baknr  them  two  garlands,  ona  of  flowan  and 
thaotharofaearaat  thanoiMranabMaalai  thalioM^ 
liBTOilantiaitot  tfe 


Bpbarfan  Uoia  with  INaaa's 


Imaps  of  ths  Rpherfaa  INaaai 


on  the  sides ;  and  others  described  in  llillin's  Galarii 
MjfAet.  1, 18.  Sao  Snntn. 

Of  this  heaven-<lpsoendcd  image  the  great  city  Eph- 
esus was  a  "  wor!9hip))er,"  vn»t:u(to<^,  literully  a  "  t«m- 
ple-awnapar,"  a  title  which  was  as.<umed  by  munf 
cities  as  a  mark  of  high  distinction.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  class  of  men  particularly  called  vtutKnpoi  (Xen- 
oph.  Atutb.  V,  3,  6),  will  \M  re  i^r-mis  (.frank  and  con- 
sideration, and  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  of^ 
faring  aaoMeaa  on  behalf  of  tiia  omperor.  Her  prisoto 

were  called  Megaby/.i.  and  wcff  cutiuchs  (StnilK),  xiv, 
CA\).  They  were  restricted  t"  a  .«evcre  diet,  and  pro- 
hibited from  entering  any  private  house;  they  must 
have  been  «  woaltbjr  body,  for  they  sent  a  statue  of 
gold  to  Artamidonis,  wIm  pleaded  their  eanae  at  Roma, 
and  rcscuetl  their  property  out  of  the  hamls  of  the 
farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  who  had  svi7.e<l  upon 
them.  Once  in  the  year  was  there  a  public  festival 
held  in  honor  of  the  goddess  in  the  city  of  Epbesos, 
and  to  this  festival  all  the  lonians  who  could  do  so 
made  a  point  of  repairing;  with  their  wivi  s  and  chil- 
dren,  bringing  with  them  not  only  costly  oflTerings  to 
Dlainn,bntaiaofldipNsentolbrthepriesta.  Koanna 
mre  allowed  to  be  worn  in  the  precincts  of  her  tem- 
ple. No  bloody  socritii-eR  were  oflered.  The  syml>ol 
of  this  divinity  was  a  bee  (Aristoph.  Rem.  1273),  and 


l7  Iba 


bora  the  name  of  Idag  (iompO^  Her 
(Ptaaaa.ii,7,4{irili,U^l);  Am- 


Iter  high-priest  bore  the  name 
mnh^-waaa^toHaTobaanartabllaliadat 
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Greek  iinperiiU  CopiK-r  Coin  of  Kphp-'ui'  and  Siuj  raa  allied, 
bearing  go  om  aldo  tht  UU«  "  Dvmllia,"  with  the  omim  of 
the  praeaoml,  aad  «■  tb*  attar  tte  tmn  and  tttlw  oT 

DUn*. 

The  cry  of  the  mob  (Acta  xix,  28), "  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  E^edans!"  and  th«  stronK  expresaion  In  rer. 

27,  "whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  worshippt'th,"  may 
be  ahundantlv  illustrated  from  u  variety  of  sources. 
The  tenn  uiydXii,  ffrcnt,  was  evidently  a  title  of  honor 
recogniMd  m  belonging  to  the  Ephcsian  goddess.  We 
flnd  it  In  lotcriptions  (as  in  Boeclch,  Corp.  Ituc.  2963, 
c),  and  in  Xenophon's  £phe»iaca,  i,  11,  The  n.uno 
Apniuf;  itself,  according  to  Clemens  Alex.  {StnnmUa, 
if  B8^«d.  Pott.),  is  of  Phr>'gian  origin,  and  it  may  l>o 
eonnected  with  tiie  Persic  A  rec,  "excellent."  As  to  the 
entbtuiaam  with  which  "all  Asia"  reK^rfle^  H>i»  wor- 
ship, in<lepeiiili;'ntly  of  the  fai  t  th.it  Eplu-^u*  was  the 
ca{Mtal  of  the  province,  we  may  refer  to  such  passages 
M  the  fblbwing:  6  r9c  'Aaiac  voSq,  Corp.  fmte.  1.  c. ; 

"coninmniter  a  cirltatibufl  Asiae  factum,"  I.ivy,  i,  45; 
"tola  Asia  cxtrucntc,"  Pliny,  xvi,  79;  "factum  a 
tota  Asia,"  ib.  xxxvi,  21.  As  to  tlic  notoriety  of  the 
worship  throaghottt  "the  world,"  Pausaoius  tells  as 
(ir,  31)  that  the  Ephesian  Diana  was  mora  bonored 
privately  tlmn  any  other  deity,  v,h\rh  Mccounts  for  the 
lar^e  manufacture  and  wide-spread  sale  of  the  "silver 
ihrincs  '  mentioned  by  Lake  (ver.  24),  and  not  by  him 
only.  This  spedflc  worship  was  puMirly  a(loi)tr-d  al-o, 
•8  we  have  seen,  in  variouH  and  distant  ]iiact-» ;  nur 
ought  wo  to  omit  the  games  celebrated  at  Ephesus  in 
oonnectloa  with  it,  or  the  treaties  made  with  other 
dties  on  this  half  religions,  half  politieni  basis.  Bee 
the  treatises  De  Diana  Kphfsia,  liy  Aspach  (Hiifn. 
16t»4),  Ncssel  (AboiB,  1708),  Polckc  (Lips,  1718),  Schu- 
lin  (Viteb.  1687);  also  Wiliscli,  Dt  vdifioti;  rtterum 
(Lips.  1717) ;  Silver,  De  voce  SioTtrnc  (Viteb.  1686) ; 
Syliug,  De  vtwKopots  (Roat.  1702).  For  the  magical 
•fla  piaetiMd  thsfo  (Aels  xlx,  19X  SoBcmT. 

Dias,  Manoel,  a  Portupcuefo  missionnrv-,  was  horn 
at  Aipallmm  in  1^9.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Jcs^ 
nit^  in  l.^Ttl,  and  was,  in  1585,  sent  as  missionary  to  In- 
dia. Thf  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked  in  tlie 
Mnzainliiipie  Channel,  and  only  two,  Dias  and  Pierre 
Martins.  Iiishop  of  Japan,  escaped.  Tliey  n:  a<  lied,  af- 
ter many  dangers,  the  coast  of  Sofaia,  where  they  were 
ndaved  fbr  tlie  term  of  one  year.   After  tlMir  nbeia- 

lAey  renrhed  Ona.  Dias  labored  ns  ;\  mis'ion.irv 
;  in  that  city,  ^ulls^>(^^|pntly  at  Tana,  Chaul,  and  in 
China.  In  the  latter  country  he  traversed  for  three 
JMIB,  as  "  visitor"  of  bis  order,  most  of  the  provinces. 
Bo  was  then  fbr  some  time  at  the  head  of  the  seminary 
of  Macao,  which  he  left  in  «>r»lcr  to  take  charjie  of  the 
mission  of  Nankin.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
was  visitor^neral  of  China  and  Jap.'in.  He  died  at 
Ibcao  July  10,  1639.  He  published  a  Carta  tMrita 
de  Pekim  em  1602,  and  IMterm  Ammm  tn  each  of  the 
Tears  fbom  1618  to  168ft  (Boma,  16810.— Hoefer,  JNdy. 
Ofnh-dlt,  xiv,  45. 

Dias,  Manoel,  n  second  Tortupuese  missionary 
and  Jesuit  of  this  name,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding 
one,  waa  bom  in  1590  at  Alpalbam.  He  eoteied  the 
Older  of  Jesnita  at  Rvora  in  1606,  and  in  1614  set  oat 
fbr  Malah-ir  as  a  niissionarj'.  After  l>ein(;  for  some 
time  rector  of  the  seminars-  of  St.  Thnnias,  Dias,  to- 
ythsi  widt  ihthor  Jow>  Cabral,  penetrated  into  Thi- 
Ml,a  eoontiy  wMdi  was  at  that  time  almost  entireljr 


nnknown.  Dias  died  on  the  joomer,  exhanited  hf 
ISttigues,  Nor.  11^  1680.— Uoelin,  Biuf^t^lm  Omind^ 
zIt,  46. 

Dias,  Manoel,  a  third  Portuguese  missionary  of 
the  name,  waa  bom  at  CasteUo-Biaaoo  In  U7i.  '  Ue 
entered  the  order  of  the  Jeantti  in  1892,  and  waa  sent 

as  missionar}'  to  China  in  1601.  Ho  wa<  in  (succession 
professor  of  thcoloj,'y  at  Macao,  vice-provincial,  and 
visitor-general  of  the  .Jesuit  missions  in  China  and  J»> 
Ijan.  Ho  travelled  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  dtedMttdl  7, 1659,  at  the  ape  of  %S  vears, 
of  which  58  hadbtOB  spent  in  China.  Dbs  wrote  a 
numl>er  of  works  In  tte  Chinese  language,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  a  eoOectlon  of  aermons,  fat  twnlve 

volumes.— Hoefer,  Pingmphie  Gtm^rnU,  xiv,  47. 

Diaspora,  the  title  of  the  governing  ho^  in  the 
Momviaa  bvotbera*  Chnreh.  See  Mobatuv. 

DUSPORA.    See  DtsPBUBD  (Jbws). 

Diataxeis  (^mroSnc),  a  word  anciently  used  for 
liturgies,  or  forms  of  prayer.  Grepsrj'  Nazianzea 
calls  the  liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  conipo«<'d  i)y  the  diva^ 
tion  of  his  bishop  while  he  was  presbyter  of  Camiaa, 
I  I'xi^p  Sutr^at*  As  vrder  of  prayers ;  and  thooe  ftrao 
anrl  orders  of  divine  worship  collected  l«y  the  author 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  were  styled  iutraiuc. 
—Bingham,  Or^.  AelM;  bk.  xiii,  cih.  i,  f  ». 

Dlatessaron,  in  Biblical  literature,  a  hanMSjof 
the  four  Gospels.    See  H.\kxoxt;  Tatian. 

Dias,  Franolsco,  a  .S|>anbh  missionary,  was  bora 

at  S.  Ccltrian  de  Mayuelas  in  old  Caiitilc.  After  en- 
tering the  Dominican  order,  he  was,  in  1632,  sent  aa  a 
missionary'  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  I6851iew«Bt 
to  China,  where  he  labored  as  a  missionare  in  'pveral 
provinces.  In  consequence  of  his  zeal  lie  liod  often 
to  suffer  from  persecution,  and  finally  was  killed  liy 
the  throwing  of  a  stone,  Kov.  4,1646.  He  wreta  a 
number  of  woibe  In  the  Chinese  language,  the  most 
celebrated  of  Mhirh  is  a  ratoi  hism  {Ky-Mtmg,  puMish- 
ed  in  1»»50,  und  in  many  subsequent  edition-).  He  is 
also  the  author  of  a  Chinese-Spanish  dictionary,  whi<  h 
contains  7160  Chinese  characters.— Hoefer,  jB^yrqpMs 
G^fTale,  xiv,  56. 

Dias,  Pedro,  a  Spanish  missionary,  was  bom  at 
Lupiona,  near  Toledo,  in  lo46.  Ue  entered  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1666,  and  was.  In  1572,  one  of  the  first 

Roman  Catholic  missionaries  who  were  sent  to  Mexi- 
co. He  twice  went  to  Rome  as  a  del^ate  of  bis  ei^ 
der,  and  died  as  prefect  of  the  Jesidtt  tor  the  prorfBoe 
of  Mexico,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  .Tan.  12,  Ifi.'o  He 
wrote  Littera  de  Muintmilmx  ptr  Jmllam  occidfrJuUm 
ab  Jesuit  it  (from  l.V.U  to  lillO).  and  Kpirfitltr  de  62  Jr^- 
itis  inter/ectU  in  Brtmlia  (Antwerp,  1605, 6vo).— Hoo- 
fer, Bie^rapkie  GkUrate^  xiv,  66. 

Dibdin,  Thomas  F.,  D.D.,  a  noted  bibliographer, 
was  bora  at  Calcutta  in  1776.  He  waa  educated  at 
St.  John's  College,  CamhrMge,  and  studied  law,  bat 

afterwards  chanj:;ed  his  views,  and  was  oniained  in 
1804.  He  then  iK  came  preacher  of  Tenison's  chapel, 
I.ondon ;  also  of  Brompton  cbapel,  and  Qwheo  aal 
Fitzroy  chapel.  In  1823  he  became  vicar  of  Exnia^ 
and  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Bryanstone  Square,  in  18H. 
He  died  in  18->8.  His  principal  works  are.  An 
duction  to  the  KncwU^  wTrart  and  vabubk  Editiom 
of  lla  Greek  ami  Lahrn  dkusics,  togetker  tsfiel  am  At- 
eomt  of  Po!i/f^lot  Bibles,  Poltfffl  t  PsalfTs,  fLhrtw  Bi- 
Mrs,  Ortei-  Bibiea  and  Greet  T t.itammt*,  (he  Grrrk  Pl^ 
th<rs  and  the  La/lmFathfri  (I.ond.  1827,  4th  ed.  2  vols. 
8vo);  BSbMammia^  or  Bmk-mmlnat  (Lond.  1842,  roval 
8vo);  n*  lAirttry  Companirm  (JjavAAfHA.^ro);  Ser. 

mons,  doctrinal  and  practical  {  Lond.  IS'20,  8vn) ;  etc.  

Darling,  Cjfclopadia  BMiajfre^pUcOf  s.  v. ;  Et^fStk  Qp- 
dSc^NsdSB,  a.  T. 

Diblah.   See  Diulath. 

Dib'la]im  (Hebrew,  DOIa'gm,  B^i^^^  Ate  nmd 
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cahj,  i'.  g.  of  dried  figs  pressed  together  into  a  mass, 
as  in  1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  but  acoordiag  to  FUnt,  Jieb. 
Bemdw.       ioMe  eoitim  ;  Sept.  Sttitikati/t  t.  r. 
ijXatfi),  the  name  uf  the  fnther  of  Haw'l  OWWtridOHI 
wife  (.Uua.  i,  a).    B.C.  aat«  725. 

IMblatil  (Habraw,  wtth  n  dinelhrs,  DOii^ihah, 
nr^a^,  "  towards  Diblath, "  or  rather  lovninU  DiblaA ; 
Sept.  iAf/3\ctdd  ;  Vulg.  Dtblatka),  a  place  mentioned 
M  oontigaons  to  a  deaeit  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(Ei^  vi,  14X  where,  instead  of  n^an,  L  a.  JNMift, 
the  text  ought  probably  (lee  DtBiLAXHAlll)  to  IMd 

n52-',  RlHI.AH  Oi.  v.). 

Dlblatha'im  (Hob.  JJiblatha'jpm,  C^'rbs'n,  two 
eaku  [see  DtBLADl],  prohably  so  called  from  ttie 
sha|>e  of  the  city,  on  two  low  knoILi),  a  j  hici'  hkmi- 
tioued  in  tlic  combined  nuint>  Almon-Diula i  iiaim 
(Num.  x.xxiii,  46)  and  Bktii-Didlathaim  (Jer.  xtviii, 
whicb  prohaMy  refer  to  the  aane  city  of  Moab. 
EoMblni  and  Jerome  (OmmmmC  i.  t.  'Iwoa,  Jossa),  in 
speaking  of  J;iti,t7..i,  ^.ly, '*ltii  ifeiU  ikown  between 
BIcdaUa  uud  Jm  bhUai  (Aqjdovc).**  Tbo  name  auggesta 
an  identity  with  the  Diblath,  or  nllMr  IXUttkt  of 
Ezek.  vi,  I'i,  the  location  of  which  the  context  d<>c<<  not 
alt'igctlier  forbid,  were  it  certain  that  this  is  the  cor- 
rect rtMiling  in  that  pai^sage.  As  that  place  is  s|xi)(cn 
of  as  attuatod  at  the  other  extremity  uf  the  land  from 
a  wfldernese*'  or  «i»l8<ir,  a  term  frequently  used  for 
the  nomad  ommtry  nn  the  south  and  soiith-<>a-it  of  Pal- 
estine, it  is  iiatur.il  to  infer  that  I>iliiah  was  in  tlie 
north.  To  this  position  Bcth-<Iibluthaim  or  Almon- 
dihlathahn,  in  Moab,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are 
obrionaly  anraitable ;  and,  indeed,  a  place  which,  like 
Dibl;ith.iini,  was  on  the  extreme  east  border  uf  Moab, 
and  nevctr  incladml  even  in  the  allotmenta  of  iieuben 
or  Gad,  oonld  lurdly  be  chosen  aa  a  landmark  of  the 
boundary  of  Israel.  The  only  name  in  the  north  at 
all  liltc  it  i«  lliiiU4.u  (q.  v.),  and  the  letters  D  (n)  and 
B  (n)  are  ao  modi  ^iko,  and  so  freqaently  inter- 

ch  in^'tvl,  owiiii;  to  th.'  1  .ir(  ]i-.--iieji^  of  eupyi^t^^,  that 
thttre  ia  a  strong  probal>iiity  that  lUblah  is  the  right 
reading.  The  conjecture  is  due  to  Jerome  (Comm.  m 
lor.),  but  it  ha-*  lieen  endorsotl  by  Michaelis,  Gesenius 
(^Thftaur.  p.  'M2),  and  other  scholars  (see  Davidson, 
lltb.  nj-t,  Ezelc.  vi,  14).  RihUh,  thougii  an  old  town, 
Is  not  he«<d  of  during  the  early  and  middle  coarse  of 
JawMi  histary,  bat  shortly  before  the  date  of  Esekiers 
prophecy  it  had  started  into  a  terrililo  prominence 
from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  cruelties  indicted  on 
tha  last  king  of  Judah,  and  of  tlia  maasaerss  of  the 
priests  and  chief  men  of  Jemsalam  perpetrated  there 
bgr  Older  of  the  king  of  Bab7loo.>->Sinltb,  s.  r. 

DiOxm  (Hob.  IMmT,  y^y^,  Gesen.;  or 

rher-plaee^  Fttsrt;  Sept.  Stiiiiv,  but  Aai/3wv  in  Nnm. 
X3Cl,  80,  Neh.  and  Jer. ;  Aifiup  in  Joeh.,  Aq/Hmv  in 
Isa.),  the  name  of  two  cities. 

1.  A  city,  originally  of  the  Moabitee,  on  the  north- 
em  bank  of  the  Amon,  at  the  point  where  the  Israel- 
ite? cros.scd  that  river  on  their  journey  to  the  Jordui, 
and  where  their  first  encampment  was  made  after  har- 
ing  passed  it  (Num.  xxi,  30;  zxxU,  8).  It  is  called 
also  DmoN-G  vn  (Num.  xxxiii.  15),  probably  from  its 
having  l)een  rdtuilt  by  the  tribe  of  that  name  (Num. 
xxxii,  3-1),  altliough  it  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  iieuben  (Joeh.  xiii,  9, 17).  In  later  times  we 
find  it,  with  other  towns  in  this  quarter,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Moabitcji  (Jer.  xlviil,  18,  22).  Kuscldus  and 
Jerome  erroneoosljr  distinguish  the  Dibon  of  Moab 
from  that  wliere  tfeia  IsraelitoB  encamped,  and  they  de- 
scril>c  the  former  as  still  a  very  large  vUlatje  near  tlie 
Arnon  {^Lhnmuist.  e.  v.  Adfiuv,  I)cl»on).  The  site  has 
been  recognised  by  iSeetzen,  Rnrckhardt  (S^ria,  p. 
372),  and  Irby  and  Mangles  (TVoo.  p.  642),  at  a  place 
wfaloh  bean  tha  naoM  of  JXMi^  la  a  low  tract  of  the 
diatriet  oallsd  the  Koora,  ahoot  three  milea  north  of  | 


the  Arnon  (Mojeli).  Tli-  ruins  ari-  h>:re  extensive, 
Imt  offer  nothing  of  interent.  iiy  an  interchange  of 
kindred  letters,  it  is  oaco  called  DncoH  (Isa.  xt,  V), 
and  Is  there  8|jokiB  of  at  occnpylBg  aa  akrratad  aitaa* 

tion  (ver.  2). 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  inhabited  after  the 
captivity  (Meh.  xi,  25).  It  is  apparently  the  same 
called  DtMOVAH  (q.  v.)  in  Josh,  zr,  ft,  fichwan 

says  it  is  "the  village  of  THr-Dibon,  5  Eng.  miles  N. 
of  llct-Jibrin"  (^PaltM.  p.  IIG),  meaning  Ikir-lhibban 
(Bobinaon,  Ites.  ii,  353,  All) ;  l>ut  this  ]>o^itiuu  doe.s  not 
agree  with  the  associated  localities.  The  site  is  prob- 
ably (Knol>el,  in  loc.  Jos.)  the  modem  Kd-Dktib,  a 
]iluce  on  the  south  ^i<l<  of  a  shallow  wady  by  the  mint 
oama,  a  short  distance  nortli-east  of  Teil-Arad  (Van  de 
▼elda,  JTsaisIr,  p^  marked  bgr** mda  fbuidatknu 
and  walla"  (Kobinson,  Jitsearchrt,  ii,  HIS), 

Di'bon-gad  (Ueb.  £Htnm'-Gad,  11  T^a^?,  Dibom 
of  Gad;  Sept.  Stf)^v  [v,  r.  Aoi/Jwi"]  Viif.  Vulg,  Di' 
b<mff<tdy,  OM  of  the  halting-places  of  tin'  I-rai  liti  s  on 
their  way  to  Canaan,  between  Ije-abarim  and  AlmoD> 
diUatkaim  (Nnn.  zxxtfi,  40,4(0;  prabably  dia  same 
with  the  DinoN  (<].  v.)  of  Num.  xxi,  30. 

Dibrell,  Anthony,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnrch  Sooth.   Dates  of  hia  early  lifb  are 

wanting.  He  spent  some  time  at  tlie  Univf-rvity  of. 
North  (.'arolina,  where  he  studied  law,  but  after  hia 
conversion  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  ministry,  and 
he  joined  the  Virginia  Cooftrence  in  1880.  Having 
labored  with  mach  sooeess  on  several  eireoits  and  sta- 
tions, he  was  made  presidini,'  i  l  h  r,  and  was  .suc<  e-.i- 
ively  a  member  of  Uie  Ixiuisville  Convention,  and  of 
the  General  Conferences  at  Pstsrsbnrg,  Ya.,  St.  Louis, 
and  Columbus,  Ga.  His  In^-t  apfiointment  was  to  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  where  he  signalized  liis  i»iety  and  love  by  his 
counigcous  devotion  to  his  calling  and  flock  tluring 
the  fearful  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  to  which  tie 
Ml  a  victim.  Sept  1, 1855.  As  a  preacher  he  excelled. 
TTi-'  si-niioiis  were  well  preparetl,  exhibited  compass 
and  gra.sp  of  thought,  and  were  delivered  in  a  most 
impressive  and  commanding  style,  ut— ali  i8Mt> 
am  Mtthodism,  IH'j.'i,  p.  341. 

Dib'li(Heb.  Dijtni\  •'"infl;  perhaps  eloquent  ;  but 
aceordtogto  FBrst,  nuke;  Sept.  ^aj^pi,  Vulg.  Dnbri), 
a  Danite,  father  of  Shelomith  and  grandfatln  r  of  the 
blasphemer  who  was  put  to  death  by  Moses  (Lev. . 
xxhr,  11).  B.C.  oooaldaiBbly  ante  1619. 

Dick,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  preacher  and  theolo- 
gian of  eminence,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  Oct.  10^  1764, 
and  waa  edocaled  at  King^  OoOaga^  where  he  passed 

.\.M.  in  1781.  In  17HH  he  became  mini.ster  of  fin  Si-- 
cession  church  in  .Slateford,  but  was  transferred  to 
Gla.«.gow  in  1801.  In  1820  he  was  sppointed  profes.«or 
of  theokgy  in  the  United  Seoeasion  Church,  but  stUl 
relidned  his  pastoral  oAee.  He  died  Jan.  25, 1888. 
His  princi|>al  w  riting*  arv  JArturixnn  T/f  o/ojjy  (E<linb. 
1888, 4th  ed.  4  vols.  8vo)  :—£uc^  on  Itupintiion  (Ghu- 
gOW,  1811^  Sd  ad.  8vo):— Ledam  on  Acta  (Ghugow, 
1«18,  3d  ed.  «vo  ;  N.  York,  Carter^  8vo),  SoS  Jamlo- 
son,  CtfcUjxedia  of  Biograpltyy  p.  158. 

Dick,  Thomoa,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  1772  or  1774, 

near  T^undi'c.  S(  <ttland.  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  in 
connection  wHh  the  Secession  Church.  After  a  brief 
pa>itoral  charge  nt  Stirling  he  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ature ;  but,  although  hi»  productions  obtaine<l  a  great 
popularity  both  in  England  and  America,  they  brought 
him  veiy  little  pecnniaxy  retam.  Towards  the  doee 
of  his  life  a  smsJt  pension  waa  grantod  Mm  in  eoosld> 
eration  of  hl.i  literary  services.  He  died  at  BrouKhtj' 
Ferry,  near  Ihindee,  July  29,  1857.  His  principal 
works  ar«  The  Christian  PhUo^^phrr  (182.1)  .—The  PM- 
lotophf  ofReHgim  (1825)  .—The  PhUomflm^a  /Wars 
State  (im):—CeteHial  Semay  (1888):— fia  Mrsal 
Amwi«(»M|),and  7*$  Pnetioal  AMnaumr  (Wft). 
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S^vpral  of  writm^T'  tinvp  iM'en  translated  Into  other 
languages;  one  even  intu  Cbine«e.  lu  »  kcieutilic 
polot  of  vtew,  Ua  wtlliBgi  ■!«  flf  no  giMt  valve. 

Dickey,  John  M.,  »  Preabytcri.m  minister,  was 
born  in  York  District.  S.  C,  IVc.  lij,  UHd.  After 
overcoming  m&ny  difficulties,  he  completed  his  tlico- 
logical  »tudle8,  was  licensed  in  1814,  and  became  min- 
ister of  White  River  church,  near  Washinfftnn,  Davis 
County.  Ind.  When  onliimd  in  IHIT  lu-  joined  tlie 
Salem  Presbytery,  and  devoted  much  time  as  a  volun- 
teiy  miMionarr  to  dettltBto  pbect.  In  1819  he  t»- 
nioM  il  tn  I.exiii^rtiin,  Scott  County,  supplied  the  church 
of  (ir.iliaiii,  and  was  in^-tallecl  over  Pisgah  and  I^x- 


erted  as  much  influence  as  nny  other  man  in  obtaining 
a  charter  for  the  collcf^e"  (Sprague).  In  lt<26  he  start- 
ed the  "  National  Preacher"  in  New  York,  and  weeile 
editor  aatillBaS.  In  1844  he  began  writing  religiou 
artldei  for  the  Mcolar  prasa,  and  continiied  at  Uua 
useful  t^ixk  until  the  cod  of  U*  Uftj  Aog.  14*  Uttl— 
Spraguc,  AnnaU,  ii,  074. 

Dickinson,  Jonathan,  A.M.,  a  PresbvteriaB 

minif-tiT  ninl  {'re-^ident  uf  Priin  i  tun  ( 'olli-)^.-.  a\  \tom 
at  Uatlield,  Mass.,  April  2-,^,  IGSV,  and  graduated  at 
Tde  17M.  After  being  eng^^  for  fome  time  la  ^ 

study  of  theolopy,  he  wn-^  licensed  and  urdained  in  17W. 
Hift  field  of  lulKir  tnibr.iced  tliiabcthtown,  Kabway, 


Ington.  He  ^u^l8equently  vi«itcd  the  valley  of  the  Westtield,  Connecticut  Farms,  Springtitld,  and  ChaU 
Walieab  and  tlie  oential  part  of  Indiana,  where  lie  or-  !  ham,  N.  J.  In  1717  lie  Joined  the  PhiUidclpbia  Pree- 
gantzed  three  eharehee.   Fron  1886  hbi  labors  ware  hytery,  where  he  eontiaiied  to  exerebe  his  minuitry 


COnlined,  with  little  exception,  to  the  Pisj^ah  church, 
wliich  his  health  obliged  him  to  resign  in  1847,  when 
he  became  an  agent  for  the  American  Tract  Society. 
He  die<l  Nov.  21, 1H49.  He  published  A  BUtoiy  of 
the  PrtAyUrian  Church,  Indiana  (1B28),  and  A  Series 
q/rz,c«Mv  addiaHed  to  hb  MaDda.~4pncM^  ilMMb^ 
iv,  614. 

Dickey,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  Dec.  6,  1774,  in  York  County,  S.  C.    His  jiarenta 
•soon  after  remored  to  Kentucky,  where  he  grew  to 
manhood.   He  obtained  an  education  with  mnch  adf- 

denial,  and  in  IX'VJ  wiu*  licenced  to  preach,     lie  la- 


for  ne  irl\  f<(rty  years.  In  the  preat  WhitetiiMLm  r*^- 
vival  be  stood  up  firmly  in  defence  of  the  (;rnuineneaa 
of  tlM  work,  and  on  one  occasion  at  Iea$t  WhitefidA  !■ 
known  to  have  preached  in  his  parish  to  an  immenae 
congregation.  Still  he  had  no  sym{^>athy  with  the 
prevailing  fanatical  tendenciett  of  tlie  time,  and  mani- 
featad  the  ntmoet  caution  in  discriminating  between  a 
troe  and  fiibe  rell^oaa  experience.  He  pabllahed  a 
tract  bearing  on  this  fnil>ierf,  ritfen  witb  ^rr*  nt  vii^nr 
and  diisorimination.  AfuT  the  ilivision  of  the  I'res-l.y- 
terian  Church  in  1741  into  the  Synods  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  each  synod  was  intent  on  making 


bored  fourteen  years  with  the  chur<  he-*  of  .Sah  uj  and  i  provision  to  train  up  young  men  for  the  ministTT. 


Betliany,  Ky.,  and  then  reiiiove<l  to  Wanhington,  Ij^ 
ftyette  Coun^,  Ohio,  and  soon  after  to  Blooming- 
bnrg,  Ohio,  where  he  reoMtoad  tatty  years.  He  died 
in  December,  1M57.--WIINI^  A«4fM»  Aitf.  itteo- 
nae,       p.  112. 

Dlcklna,  Jomr,  a  distlngnished  preacher  of  the 
Methi>(li<t  l'iii'^<  <>]i:il  ("tturcli,  was  Uorji  in  London  174G. 
He  studied  at  Eton  Colle^'e;  emigrated  to  America 
before  ibo  Sawlation ;  liecame  a  Methodist  in  1774 : 
gweached  extensively  in  Virginia  and  North  Candina 
ftOB  1777  till  1782,  when  ho  located,  but  continued  his 
niniaterial  labors  diligently  in  Vir,;inia.  Ki^hnp  \f-  \ 
harj  met  him  there  in  1780,  when  IMckine  framed  a 
•nhacription  paper  for  a  eerolnary,  on  tiie  plan  of  Wes- 
ley's KinL>w(i..d  Scli.nd,  the  first  prtiject  of  a  literary 
inotitution  among  American  MctluMUitts.  It  resulted 
in  Cokeshorjr  College.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Asbury 
indaced  him  to  go  to  New  York,  where  ho  took  charge 
of  John-street  Church,  the  first  married  preacher  who 
occupied  its  parsonaKe.  His  lalwrs  were  succeKxful  in 
gathering  together  the  fragments  of  the  Charcb,  seii- 
onalyliroken  by  ^recent  war.  Diekfns  was  here  the 
first  American  preacher  to  n-ceive  bi-'hnp  Coke,  and 
approve  Wesley's  seheiuo  of  the  organization  of  the 
denomination.  He  had  nn  im[)ortant  agency  in  that 
work.  In  1786  he  travelled  Bertie  Circuit,  '\'a.  He 
was  reappointed  to  Hew  York  In  1788,  ^7,  XH.  In 
17^9  be  was  stationwl  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  be- 
gan one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  American  Meth- 
odhm,  Its  *  Bo&  Ooneem  ;**  there  also  he  died  in  the 
meniorable  outbreak  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1708.  Ho 
wa.<i  one  of  the  Njundest  minds  and  ablest  preachers 
of  early  Methodism;  a  good  .scholar  in  English,  Latin, 
(ireek,  Hebrew,  and  mathematics;  an  influential  coun- 
sellor, and  a  mightv  preadMr*— Stavena'a  Bkl.  of  the 
}frih.  Fpi*e.  Church,  vol.  U,  and  lT,paMlnit  ifm- 
utet  of  Cmfermce^,  L,  179. 

DickiiMon,  Anatln,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  l)orn  at  .\n)lier-U  Muss.,  Fob.  15,  1791.  Ho 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  1813;  studied  theology  at 
Prineeton ;  was  admitted  to  the  ndnistry  Feb.  S,  1619, 
and  travelled  south  for  his  health.  He  came  North  in 
]8tS,  and  became  agent  for  Amherst  College,  and  was 
very  oiBcient  and  successful.  "  Heside<i  being  largo- 
ly  saoocasfal  in  raising  the  cliarity  fund  of  $50,000, 
whldi  baa  been  a  source  of  pennanant  prosperity  to 
the  eoWags,  and  f80,O0OfBg  ynl 


Dickinson  was  the  acknowledged  leader  <if  tlie  S\  nfid 
of  New  York,  as  be  tiad  lieen  of  the  old  Synod  of  Phfl- 
ade.pUa  helbce  tte  sepaiatfon,  and  he  Is  sopposed  la 

have  had  a  primary  inflneix  e  in  ori^natin;;  the  Col- 
lege of  New  .lersey.  .\  t  liarter  for  a  odlege  having 
Iwren  obtained  from  the  ai  ting  governor  of  the  colony, 
the  institntion,  which  took  the  name  of  Nasaan  Hall, 
went  Into  opemtlon,  wHh  Jonathan  DleUnaon  aa  te 

president,  tlioti^;h,  in  takin^^  n|^H>n  biin-elf  this  new 
ofHce,  he  did  nut  relin<iuiMh  any  of  his  dutie!«  as  a  pas- 
tor. It  did  not  commence  its  operati<ms  till  1746,  and 
his  death  occurred  on  the  7th  of  October,  1747.  His 
publications  include  A  Drfmee  of  Prtsbjfleritm  Ordiao- 
tion  (17'.M);  Four  Semuins  on  the  RfoMonableitesB 
Chri$liami^  (1732) ;  Five  Diieimrses  on  Paimit  of  Okn^ 
Horn  FaiA,  etc.  (1741);  A  Ditplay  «f  Gtd't  tftM 
(174'i) ;  It'  flert'timit  rm  Tifffenrrntion,  with  a  Vin- 
dication of  the  recetvtd  Doctrine  {1740) ;  A  \'imdi€uttam 
of  God's  sovereigm  free  Grace  (1746)  ;  A  seeami 
cation,  etc.  (1748) ;  and  asvenil  detached 
Spragne,  Annals,  iii,  14. 

Dtoldiwoii.  Peard.  aa  EngUsli  WesIeTsa  arin- 

Inter,  was  bom  at  Topsham,  Devonshire.  Nov.  ]|^  ITMl 
Me  received  a  careful  training  from  a  well««doeatcd 
father,  and  in  1775  went  to  Bristol,  where  he  soon  jcta- 
ed  a  Methodist  socieQr.  He  entered  Oxford  as  cosa> 
moner  of  St.  Edmund  Hall  In  1779,  passed  A.B.  h 

1782,  and  A.M.  in  ITSr).  In  178:i  he  was  ordained  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  l>ecame  curate  to  Pent>- 
net  (q.  ▼.)  at  Shorehain.  In  178C  he  went  to  Loudon 
as  pastor  of  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  societies,  and  contin- 
oed  to  reside  there  in  charge  of  various  societies  dur- 
ing the  re^t  of  his  life.  He  died  May  16, 1802.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  sad  especially  an  excet 
lent  linguist.   His  researches  in  the  eatly  wtitiagB  of 

Chri-tianity  were  very  tltorounh.  He  w  .-us  n  useful 
and  lieloved  pastor.  ;u>  intimate  frii-nd  of  the  \Ve«leysi, 
and  a  sort  of  intenn^  ii  ite  link  Iwtween  the  Church  of 
England  and  Wesloyan  Methodism.— Smith,  Z/iifory 
nf  Weskftm  tfeOoSm^  I,  674;  Jackson,  CMHim  JK- 
ography;  Stevens,  iSKltoy  ^MModism,  ii,  S15. 

Dickaon,  David,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine.  W8« 
born  at  Glasgow  in  1583,  and  educated  at  the  Univtr- 
«ity  of  Fxlinburgh,  in  which  he  afterwards  Iteoame  pnv 
feasor  of  Phikieophy.  Earing  been  appointed  mimii 
ter  of  Irrina  la  U18,  ha  baeaaw  a  Taiy  popular  pnaa^ 
u,  lalMBha  baeano  pNtaaoroTDiviBi^  iatfca 
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T'niversity  of  Glasgow,  and  uftrrwavdi  Id  tibftt  of  Ed- 
inhur^h.  He  was  ejected  at  the  Re«tontion  in  IG&i, 
and  died  the  sauM  ymt,  U*  wsa  considered  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  usefbl  men  of  bis  time,  and  his 
works  continue  to  tie  esteemed,  fmrticularly  his  cotn- 
tnentaries,  which,  th^>u^;h  Itrii-f,  havi-  iiiuili  iM>iiit  ami 
coodonsatioa,  l>icJuon's  daom  will  ever  b«  remem* 
bend  tar  Ui  T«i«ioii  oTiho  hymn  OMoAeritarJtn^ 
mlfm  (see  Htmni<i.<><;v).  His  principal  worlis  arp, 
,1  hrifj'  KrjtogitioH  of  lA*"  Gotpel  according  (»  M<afhew 
(Loml.  I'i.'jl,  12uio);  A  short  ExpltOMtion  o/th-  Kjiidlf 
t9  the  iJebrrnm  (Aber.  1G3&,  sm.  8to;  Load.  1898,  toyal 
8vo) ;  Kxpotitio  annlytica  oiiMiHiiit  opoilolieams  tpmo' 
brum  (GlaJ^Jow.  ItU.'),  Uo;  .1  briff  Kjjilti'iiti'tt  ••/iJii 

Ptalmt  (Lond.  16^  it  vols.  8%-o;  GUwg.  18^,  2  Vub. 
Uno);  Titrapmitiea  mem  (Edln.  166C8to);  Thtra- 

p"ttica  mmi.  fmnifat'-tl  by  thr  Author  (2'1  edit.  E<linb. 
VVJ',  Hvo);  Truth  *  Vlctdry  otfrr  Error  (Glasg.  1772, 
12m..V— Hetherinjrton,  Ch.  o/S<-atUmdt  VoL  1}  M^Ms, 
SJUickes  <ifCh.  Mia.  i,  196;  it,  61. 
DlotatM  of  Pope  Gregory  (Dirtahu  p  'jxr, 

D'rtatiis  Orer/orli  Dictatnt  //itlr/jrnudini),  a  tith» 
Kivttn  to  twetily-seven  theses,  in  which  Gregory  VII 
(Hildebrsnd)  is  said  to  hava  set  forth  the  grounds  and 
principles  of  the  supremacy  and  power  of  the  pope  in 
relaUon  to  the  Church  and  to  secular  governments. 
Thf  V  are  contaimil  in  lit>.  ii  of  his  lettt  r*,  IkHw«  <>ii  tlip 
65th  and  the  56Ui  epistles,  and  also  in  iiarduin,  OmdL 
torn,  ri,  p.  p.  18M  sq.  **  Baroaios,  ami.  1078^  no.  81, 
and  Christ.  Lupus,  in  XotU  ft  Dittirtt.,  consider  these 
genuine ;  the  French  writers,  Jo.  l^unoius,  Kpistol. 
vi,  op.  1.'5,  Anton.  Pa^^i,  crit.  in  Banm.  1.  c,  and  o»jm'- 
ciaUy  Natalia  Aloxandor,  ifssf.  SeeL  sac  xl  at  xii,  di»> 
■«rt.  ill,  set  tiwm  down,  not  indeed  as  Rpnrloas,  bat  as 
rf.illy  iiuHn-ivtrrit  witli  (5r<V(»ry">  ]irinii|il.vi.  Tlir 
more  modern  authorities,  following  Mosbcini,  suppotie 
tham  to  azpreas  Gregory'a  prinei^ea,  tboai^  written 
by  some  one  elce.  They  seem  to  have  l>een  an  Index 
C^pituiiirum  of  some  synoil  held  under  Gregory's  iuHu- 
eiH  e"  (Gieseler,  Ch.  Uitt.  div.  iii,  §  47).  The'  dictates 
tbemaelves  an  aa  follows :  1.  The  Boman  Church  was 
fbandedbjrtheLofdaloae.  S.  The  bishop  of  Rome  only 
i;*  I>r  »ji<Tly  tcrmiMl  the  univorsal  l»i!«fiop.  .1.  Ho  only 
can  appoint  or  depose  a  bishop.  4.  The  papal  legate 
hiUH  ttie  right  to  pnside  in  all  Church  asseml>liea,  even 
Uiougb  he  is  not  the  equal  in  ranit  of  the  buhope,  and 
he  may  pronounce  sentence  of  deposition  upon  them. 
6.  The  piijM?  m:iy  deprive  absent  bi.xbops  also  of  their 
rank.  6.  >io  person  is  permittod  to  occupy  the  same 
bouaa  wtthapanoaexeommuiileatadbytiwpopa.  7. 
The  pope  only  \*  qualified  to  isviie  new  laws  whenever 
circumstances  (It  iuaiul  it,  to  organize  new  congrega- 
tions, to  change  a  cathedral  into  an  abbey,  to  divide  a 
rich  see,  or  to  contract  seTeral  Unpovariahad  sees  into 
one.  8.  He  only  has  power  to  make  me  of  the  hn pe- 
ri il  insignia.  9.  Trinces  must  kiss  the  feet  of  the 
pf>pe  only.  10.  Only  his  name  is  to  be  recited  in  the 
chnrehea.  IL  The  name  and  thia  of  pope  apply  to 
ana  paraon  only.  12.  He  is  empowered  to  depose  the 
emperor.  18.  He  may  translate  bishops  from  one  see 
to  another.  1  J.  IIo  can  onlain  the  clergymen  of  all 
churches.  15.  A  clergyman  that  has  been  ordained 
by  Um  may  aerre  with  other  chnrehea,  bat  no  ether 

bishop  has  the  right  to  ;i[i[>"int,  htm  to  a  superior  posi- 
tion. 16.  The  pope  only  has  power  to  pronounce  a 
council  (BcomanieaL  17.  No  chapter  nor  book  of  the 
holy  Scdptnrea  may  be  declared  canonical  without  his 
sanction.  18.  No  person  can  overthrow  his  decifiions ; 
but  be,  on  the  other  hand,  may  subvert  the  juilgmcnts 
of  all  men.  19.  No  person  can  Judge  him.  *.20.  None 
may  dare  to  condemn  him  who  appeals  to  tlia  apostol- 
ical chair.  21.  All  inattorn  of  consequence  in  any 
church  mnst  b«  rvixirtcd  to  iiim.  22.  The  Komish 
Church  has  never  erred,  and,  according  to  the  tosti- 
aaony  of  the  holy  Scr^twes,  will  not  err  to  all  etomi- 
ty,  M.  If  the  pope  was  eanonieany  aleetod  (L  a.  ao- 
eofdlac  to  tfw  mlai  «fthflCiiofeb)tliaiiifiJltbl7  be- 


comes a  holy  man,  through  thi-  merit-j  of  St,  Petae, 
24.  Inferiors  (subjectj^)  may  complain  of  their  superion 
with  the  permission  of  the  pope.  25.  The  popa  may 
dc|iose  a  bishop,  and  reappoint  him,  without  convok- 
ing a  synod.  26.  Chie  who  is  not  agreed  with  the 
Komish  Church  does  not  belong  to  the  I'utholic  (ortho- 
dox) Church.  27.  The  pope  may  release  subjects  from 
thsir  fisalty  to  widted  rolen.   (The  original  Latin  li 

given  in  (licsoler.  Church  History,  div.  iii,  ?  171. 

Dictionaries,  Uibucal.  The  ti  rm  </<  c  iry  is 
the  neat  fenaral  one  for  designating  an  ai|  Ik.i> -tical 
aJTungeoMat  «f  woida  with  oo|dous  explaiutions  at> 
tached,  whereas  voadmboTf  (Latin  eocofiii/inR)  denotes 
a  sinipli'  li-t  i  f  words  witli  brief  dctinitions ;  while  a 
iexuuM,  on  the  one  hand,  is  an  etymological  and  gram* 
raaticai  exhibit  of  the  words  of  a  (Qsasily  foreign)  Ian* 
guage,  and  JSKfyrlopa-dia  (>'«'  iraif'fiV/.  instruc- 

tion in  a  complete  circL  )  is  pro{>er)y  a  series  (wheth- 
er alpbalietical  or  otherwise)  of  treatises  embracing 
the  whole  range  of  a  sdenoe  by  topics  {Crabbe't  £isjf- 
liiA  .S'ynonymet).  Thb  last  wmd  Is  nsed  by  English 
authors  s|ioci;illy  as  a  title  of  works  covering  the  en- 
tire compass  of  human  knowledge,  arranged  alpha- 
betically under  leading  heads,  and  has  thence  been 
sometimes  applied,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  siroi> 
lar  works  on  one  or  more  branches  of  science.  The 
term  Ciftl  'p  r  li-i,  however,  is  now  generally  rt>cognised 
as  more  distinctively  applicable  to  books  of  this  class 
(sea  History  of  Cyclnpadmty  to  the  Ijmd.  Qaari.  R«9, 
April.  IWn).  In  order  to  entitle  it  justly  to  the  rank 
of  cither  of  these  latter  ap{>ellations,  a  work  should 
< ontain  tlie  li/eratmrt  of  the  subjects  of  which  It  tnala. 
Finally,  a  glamairjf  is  an  elucidation  of  obseua  or  ol^ 
solete  words  oecivring  in  a  partlentar  anther  or  class 
of  V,  riters ;  ihe-fwirm  is  applied  to  a  ci'lh-ction  of  learn- 
ed dis«ertations,  and  also  to  an  extensive  lexicon,  lioth 
being  nsnally  written  In  Latin ;  KHHothecd  is  applied 
to  bibliographical  works,  and  also  to  OoUectiTa  adi> 
tions,  e.  g.  B'>hlinthecn  Pnlrum. 

The  first  production  of  this  kind,  relating  to  the  Bi- 
ble, of  which  we  have  any  deftntte  knowledge,  aside 
from  thoee  pnrely  lexical,  was  the  (hmuaUem  of  Ri* 
<tpliiu«,  editefl  and  translated  by  .lerome,  which,  how- 
ever, was  merely  geoi^rajihical,  and  eniliraced  Pales- 
tine only.  It  has  lK>eti  of  great  service,  ncvertheleai, 
to  all  writers  since  on  Biblical  topography.  Jerooka 
likewise  prepared  a  treatise  of  lesa  value  on  the  He- 
I  rcw  projicr  names  ocnirrinu'  in  the  Scriptures  (/>e 
AomUUbut  JJeitrmcis,  in  vol.  iii  of  his  works,  No.  16) 
ehioflj  tnm  raatorials  prevloiisly  aflnded  by  Phllo  Jtt> 

dicua  and  Origm  ;  likewise  the  biographies  of  emi- 
nent eatly  Chrittians  (fM-  r»n>  IHu^tribut,  vol.  ii,  \A.  ii 
of  his  works).  After  this,  however,  no  work  worthy 
of  note  belonging  to  the  daas  we  are  considering  ap- 
peared till  the  renewal  of  BibUeal  laanhig  after  the 
Hefortnation.  The  followfagata  Ihoia  of  leading  im* 
portance  and  celebrity. 

(1.)  Aug.  Calmet  (q.  v.),  />!( fiunruiire  /li'/oriqur, 
Critique,  ChnrntA-ygiqua,  Giojfnqtkiquc,  et  L^Urralr  tit  la 
Bible  (Paris,  1722,  2  vols.,  and  [most  complete]  1730, 
4  vols.  f«l.).  "This  work  was  cHnnotsed  in  a  great  de- 
gree out  of  the  matoriols  already  used  by  the  author 
to  the  notes,  dissertations,  and  preftoes  of  his  great 

work,  tlic  Commmtnire  Ltttrrnlr.  The  first  translation 
of  it  appeared  in  17;>2,  in  three  large  and  contly  folio 
volumes,  executed  by  two  clergA'men,  Samuel  ilKy- 
lev  and  John  Colson,  the  fiwmer  «f  wbon  translated  to 
the  letter  M,  and  the  ether  to  the  end  of  tiia  book. 
This  traii-latit>n  fonned  the  great  treasury  ft-om  which 
were  drawn  tbe  materials  of  the  large  number  of  less- 
er dkliounAaa  of  tha  nUa  wUdi  subsequently  ap- 
peared. These  cxhihitcd  little  more  diversity  from 
each  other  than  such  as  natur.illy  arises  where  persons 
of  diflerant  habits  of  mind  fnrn)  different  abridgmenta 
of  the  sana  work,  the  ori^nnal  or  new  matter  being 
chielty  ooDititntetl  by  tbe  interspeirian  «f  daetrfoal  ar- 
tieloa  to  aaiporl  «f  Um  parttoalar  Tiawa  which  the  com* 
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piler  pntertained.  At  length  a  new  edition  of  Calmct 
was  undertaken  by  ilt.  Charlea  Tajrlor,  and  aj^ieared 
in  1795  in  four,  and  In  later  editions  in  five,  quarto 
volunx"*.  This  waa  a  very  eccentric  performance, 
coin]Kts(il  thus:  two  volumes  coni-isted  of  an  ubridy 
vwiit  i)f  Calroet,  one  volume  of  engravings,  and  two 
Tolames  of  '  FngmenU.'  Theie  fngmenta  contain- 
ed a  sprinkling  of  oaeftil  matter  drawn  from  bistories 
ami  travels  ;  but  tbrrc  f(>urth-s  of  ttic  whole  consist  of 
Ein^^ularly  wild  and  fanciful  spccultitious  respectini; 
mythology,  ethnokgjr,  natural  blstoiy,  antiquities, 
and  sundiy  other  matters,  and  are  replete  with  nn- 
coand  learning,  outrageous  etymuloKie.->,  and  the  vaga- 
ries of  an  undisciplined  intellect.  I  aliii-  t,  tliui*  trans- 
formed, and  containing  as  much  of  the  editor  as  of  the 
original  antlior,  has  b  its  tarn  formed  the  hasis  of 
nearly  all  the  Biblical  dioUnnaric«  wbidi  liavo  Biuce 
app<we<l,  including  a  very  jwinstukiug  digest  of  the 
more  unefui  parts  of  Taylor's  matter  incorporated  with 
the  dictionaiy  under  one  alphabet,  the  whole  abridged 
into  one  Toloma  royal  Hvo,  wbieb  atipaared  in  1882. 
Tbh  wnrk  waa  in  the  same  year  reproduced  in  Boston, 
under  tlie  supervision  of  Dr.  £.  liobinson,  who  nitide 
some  few  but  valuable  additions  to  particular  articles" 
(Kitto).  Calmef  s  own  dictionary  is  still  a  standard 
work  with  Itomau  Catholics,  and  a  modified  edition  of 
it  is  incorporated  into  the  oxtt'n-ivc  siries  of  IHclion- 
mn$  CkrHiamm  lately  published  by  the  Abb6  Migne 
atParis.  ItneTerwaaa|»ralbattdworlc,lMiweyer,and 
ha.<  now  50  far  f.ilU  n  bcliind  the  proi^rcss  of  Bililical 
science  as  to  tic  of  little  u^  to  the  Ktudcnt  beyond 
mere  tcxtu.U  purposes. 

(2.)  Although  the  worli  of  Calmet  was  the  moet 
learned  and  practically  nseflil  of  all  similar  produc- 
tions that  had  hitherto  appeared, yet  the  partial  .stand- 
point of  the  author  rendered  It  nnanited  to  tiie  en- 
urged  demanda  of  fha  prasent  ago,  wUeh,  with  tlie 
sn[H  rti<  i.ility  and  want  of  plan  in  later  works,  had 
l>rou^ht  jierfonnances  of  lUh  kind  into  some  diftreputo ; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  G.  B.  Winer  (q.  v.),  a 
learned  theologian  of  Leipaic,  to  maton  Cham  to  their 
ftrmar  eredit  by  his  Bit&dku  MBoMrUrtmek  (Uipz. 
1810,2  vols.Svo),  of  which  a  second  and  improved  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1833-^,  and  a  third,  still  further 
•nlar^ci),  in  1848.  This  is  a  wholly  original  worlt,  ex- 
ecuted in  the  roost  careful  and  scholarly  manner,  and 
nearly  exhaustive,  although  in  a  very  condensed  form, 
of  the  classical  and  earlier  modern  illu.-itration»  of  Bili- 
lical topics.  It  is  a  masterly  perfbrmance  of  its  kind, 
and  liaa  been  of  Terr  great  Mrnee  in  tba  compilation  of 
the  present  Cycloii:pdi  I.  "Tlio  sphore  of  Winer's  work 
Is, however, narrowly  drawn,  Iwing  desi^cned  altogether 
ftir  akudents.  Tlie  critical  treatment  in  it  is  of  a  very 
unequal  character,  and  many  of  tba  aali|}ects  ^^W^T^ 
In  its  pages,  es])ecially  in  the  department  of  natural  lib- 
tory,  liavo  little  relation  to  the  Bible."  Siinil.ir  publi- 
cations by  various  other  writers  have  been  produced  on 
tlM  Continent  of  Europe,  but  they  cannot  be  regaidi- 
e<l  as  exhibiting  equal  claims  to  «>  inntific  criticism  or 
well-considered  arrangement.  Several  of  these  will 
be  noticed  below. 

(3.)  A  great  advanoa  on  aU  ppadacamota,  conatitnt- 
ing,  it  may  bo  said,  a  now  era  in  tiio  history  of  the 
suliject,  is  marked  by  the  apjwarancc  (Edinli.  1«15,  2 
vols.  8vo)  of  the  C}fcl>p<B'lia  vf  lilhlical  Literature,  ed- 
ited by  John  Kitto,  D.D.  (q.  v.),  chiefly  fhnn  the 
contributions  of  original  articles  by  forty  writers,  in- 
doding  many  of  the  most  eminent  theologians  and 
Biblical  scholars  of  I'rotestontism  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  America;  a  duplicate  oditkm  waa  alao 
imoed  fai  tUa  ooontry  T.  186S).  This  woric  not 
only  rovi-rs  a  larger  range  of  topics  connected  with 
the  Bible,  in  its  arclrn'ology  and  introduction,  Imt  also 
handles  each  auljoct  with  a  freshness  and  ability  prc- 
vioaslj  nnattaaspled.  In  the  biography  of  Biblical 
flhaiartam,  n  depaitnuni  mostly  oeeupied  by  the  affilor 
bioaalf,  the  nanattrei  ara  inrestad  with  an  intareat 


like  modem  history.  The  geogr.iphy  and  bistorj*  of 
the  Bible  ore  fundimentally  investigated  anew.  The 
detidls  of  Bildicol  criticism  are  gfroB  with  cleames«, 
accuracy,  and  considerable  copiousness.  For  the  rir<t 
(and  we  may  almost  say  the  only)  time,  the  diOical- 
ties  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible  are  here  vij^ 
orously  grappled  with  by  persons  (Dr.  Bcqrle  in  tba 
department  of  Oriental  botany,  and  Old.  0.  Hwnilton 
Smith  in  that  of  Biblical  zoologA)  competent  in  m<id. 
em  science  to  throw  light  u]K>n  thtw.  Oriental  cos* 
toou  an  diligenUy  and  carefully  explored,  and  old 
errors  serupulonsly  weeded  out.  A  tolerably  ama> 
plete  view  of  the  literature  of  each  subject  is  also  uo- 
ally  given.  In  short,  an  earnest,  liUr.il,  and  judi- 
cious scholarship  is  brought  to  bear  upon  every  topic 
(with  but  few  exeeptiona)  that  ara  appropriato  to  &i 
scope  of  such  a  work.  It  has  Wen  the  basis  of  a  hsT^ 
number  of  important  Biblical  articles  in  this  Cyclo- 
poMlio.  The  only  serious  drawback  upon  Ha  ipwcial 
value  ia  a  tendency  to  prolixity,  and  in  soma  eaoea  tn  a 
apeenlatlTe  vein,  together  wUb  tlie  afanost  ineritnUo 
consequences  of  a  multiplicity  of  authors,  leafffing  to 
omissions  in  some  cases  and  discrepancies  in  otbcnu 
The  edition  of  18<!>6,  although  profeMing  to  be  "care* 
fully  revised"  by  Dr.  Burgess,  altogether  failed  to 
remedy  these  defects,  Ijcing  printed  from  the  ^arre 
stereotype  plates,  with  the  change  of  a  few  jiages  ajid 
an  unimportant  sentence  hare  and  Uiero,  very  many 
oftha  most  palpable  emra  being  left  nnooRected.  A 
really  new  and  greatiy  augmented  edition  has  now 
(Edinb.  1862-5,  3  vols,  royal  8vo)  been  carried  through 
the  press  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Alexander,  with  the  aid  «f  a 
number  of  scbolan,  which,  wtiile  substantially  n  io> 
print  of  many  of  the  old  articles,  has  large  addition*  of 
new  onc^,  iM[itHiallv  tlie  ligrapf'Ui  of  eminent  Bibli- 
cal writers,  thus  more  fully  reolixing  tiie  special  title 
of  the  worlE.  Tho  articles  on  BibUoal  goofpraphy  and 
criticism  are  also  braogiit  down  to  fha 
of  investigation. 

(4.)  The  only  remaining  work  which  ftK  < 
and  iMoarch  deserves  to  bo  mentioned  in  ooa|: 
with  the  foregoing  is  the  IKelHNiary  of  the  Bible  (I 
IHCit  4.  .'I  vols.  Xvo),  edited  by  W  m.  Smith,  LLJ)., 
of  the  University  of  London,  and  consimting,  like  tba 
preceding,  of  articles  prepared  afresh  by  fift3--thraa 
eminent  Knglish  and  American  scholara,  nlthoujjh  the 
names  appended  to  the  several  articles  are  not  always 
those  of  persons  so  well  known  to  be  proficients  in  the 
topics  assigned  them.  The  work  is  of  a  very  alabocate 
and  teamed  dMractar,  and  lias  been  pecnlli«y  wcnSm' 
ble  in  the  pn  pamtion  of  tho  pn-yont  f  yclopapdia  fr-'in 
the  fact  that  it  seems  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
Ime  of  treatment  pursued  tgr  JDKUlfu,  Ife  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  tlw  latter  in  a  mors  copious  Tocabulary, 
esjiecially  in  tba  leas  important  Biblical  names,  and  in 
bringing  down  the  investigations  to  a  later  date,  bat 
is  far  from  excelling  it  in  point  of  clearness  and 
beranoe  of  stylo,  while  it  U  rattier  tlie  inlbtior  in  op> 
ulance  of  matter  and  in  comprehensiveness.  The 
topographical  details  arc  particularly  well  treated; 
those  relating  to  natunl  science  are  by  no  maaaa  OS 
satisihctaqr.  The  articles  are,  with  a  very  few  ens^ 
tions,  terse  and  compact,  with  a  tendancy,  how  ever, 
to  expansion  as  the  work  advances.  It  oontains  an 
immense  body  of  very  valuable  information,  to  a  large 
degree  new,  and  for  the  meet  part  well  digested,  and 
admbably  supplements  the  stock  accumulated  by  pre- 
vious efforts  in  the  same  line.  Like  the  preceding,  it 
is  diaiaclsilMdlgr*lttMnltaM«f  tfaaologicnlsaBit* 
ment. 

(6.)  The  JfKperUd  BiUe  DieHimaiy  by  Rar.  P.  Faiiw 
bairn,  D.D.,  with  numerous  cfmdjutors  (Edinb.  18<!5 
sq.,  2  vols,  imperial  8vo),  is  of  a  more  popular  charac- 
ter, and  not  so  extcnsiva&l  lb  ynatal  nage  as  tiraso 
named  abOT*.  It  is,  bowoTar,  antirely  erangelical  in 
ssntinMnt.  Its  ants,  a  number  of  widch  have  twcnlioB^ 
lowad  in  flUa  C)Nbjp«K%  «!•  paitknlari^  Ami  H 
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adds,  monoTer,  mom  imw  itmns  to  Ute  invMtigatioas 
of  its  imdMNnon. 

(I).)  A  ni'w  tSSxl'LeTikon  is  announcetl  In  (lermany, 
to  l»e  edit«d  by  Dr.  Dftnii-l  Schfiikfl,  witli  the  to- 
opcntion  of  IhB.Brucb,  Dic«t«l,  DiUmann,  Fritzschc, 
Gam,  Hkosratb,  HiUig,  Holzmaoo,  Keinn,  Lipeitis, 
Merx,  Keoss,  Roakoff,  Schwarx,  Scbwcixer,  and  other 
eminent  Biblical  scholars.  TheM  names  ghre  prom- 
Im  of  thorough  aod  origiiul  reaeich,  but  of  Rational- 
btfe  ▼towB.  Th«  work  b  to  be  eomprfaed  in  4  vols, 
ftvo.  What  h.i-!  thus  far  appeared  (Leipzig,  lMQdoe« 
Dot  atturd  luucU  uew  material  or  literature. 

Other  BiblicBl  dietioaAries  entitled  to  special  notice 
M  wntoiniag  mnch  orig^al  and  luefal  matter  are : 
P.  lUnmel,  JBABDCltw  Sacra  (G«a«r.  1060,  foL) ;  J. 
11.  Otho,  Lex.  Rabbmico-phiii'it^i'iniyn  (Gen.  1675,  rimo; 
with  additions  l>y  J.  F.  Zacharia,  Kiel,  1757,  «vo) ;  A. 
Recbenbergii  HierokxiooH  reale  eolleetum  (Lips,  et 
Francf.  1714,  2  vols.)  ;  the  Dtrti/mruiire  rntrrraef,  ffog- 
VMtique,  Citnmiqw,  Jlistorijue,  et  Ckrowlffique  dt.i  Sci- 
encej  Kccl4*i(i,^tl'iuts.  it  aPfC  det  Sermouji  ubrt;iis  dts 
pbu  <xUtrt$  Orateurt  CMtiau,  par  le  1'.  K.  Richard, 
•t  antrea  BeUgfavx  DoaAakalnB,  etc.  (Paris,  1760-64, 
5  vol:«.)  ;  J.  Brown  (of  Haddin^jton),  Dirfionnry  of'  tht 
Bull/  Uible  (London,  17G9,  2  vole.  8vo,  and  ofton  since; 
also  N.  Y.  8vo);  W.  F.  Hezel,  lUblUcheji  Retd-Lexihrn 
(Loip'ir,  17H,{  -K.i,  8  vols.  4to) ;  F.  G.  Leun,  Bibl.  Kncy. 
kL>i>i<lH-  (<;otha,  179a-9a,  4  Tols.  4to);  C.  G.  Ilunpt, 
Bibl.  Rfil.  u.  \'erb<il-EuryUoihidif  (Quedlinb.  lH->()-7,  3 
vols.  8vo) ;  W.  Goodhue  and  W.  C.  Tajlor,  Pictorial 
DkHemanf  oftkt  Bcfy  BiUt  (Londoo,  1818,  S  vols.  am. 
fol.);  .T.  A.  Hastow,  Biblical  I>irfion>ir>/  (Lend.  3 
vols,  rimo;  <  ondon»od  edition,  Lond.  iHa'.t,  li'mo);  IL 
Zeller,  Biblisrh.s  Worterburh  (.Stuttg.  iHo.^  H,  2  xoU. 
large  8vo) ;  Krehl,  Nno-Ttit.  HamiwSrterbutk  (Gdtl. 
1857, 8vo).  Of  leas  fanportanoe  tn  iMt  nsped  are  the 

following:  T.Wilton,  ('omphl>'  Chri.ithin  Dirtiiitfiry 
(LoDd.  ItJtil,  fol.);  J.  C.  Beck,  VoiUulnJ.  bibl.  Wdrter. 
toeA  (Baad,1770,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  J.  A.  Dalmasius,  DietL 
Mdmon  mamuUe  BibUeum  (Aug.  Vind.  1776,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  A.  Macbean,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (IjonH.  1779, 
8vo);  P.  Oliver,  Scripture  Ixj-ir>m  (Birmingliam,  1784, 
8vo{  Londoo,  1848,  IBmo)}  O.  L.  Uebbardt,  Bibli$eke$ 
W9rteirh.  (Letnffo,  1708-8i,  8  Tola.  8to)  ;  M.  C.  F.  8ebnflt< 

der,  MT'rlfrb.  iih.  <i.  /fi7W  (!,{)/.  17'.<'>AH\7,  4  vols.  Hvn)  ; 
J.  Kobinsoii,  ThcfiUx/.^  Biblical,  awl  Ercifn.  Dictiim  iry 
(Lond.  1*<15,  8vo;  also  1835);  J.  C.  Vollboding,  Jllhl. 
WSrtert.  (Bad  1800-6, 8  vol*.  8to)  ;  C.  A.  Wahl,  BibL 
BamMrtah.  (Lpt .  18S8,  9  v«1s.  8to)  ;  W.  Jones,  BU>- 
UealCyclopolix  (I  on.!.  lH.'n.  2  vc  U.  x\n) ;  H.  Watson, 
Biblical  and  Theiti.  Dictionary  (Lond.  1831,  royal  8vo; 
N.  Y.  also  NashviUe,  8vo);  C.  L.  Walbraebt,  MfiM. 
WOrterbuch  (Gott.  1837,  8vo);  S.  Green,  Biblical  ami 
Theof.  IHctionary  (London,  1840,  I860, 12mo) ;  J.  Gard- 
ner, Christian  Cifcl"p<rJi<t  (Edinb.  n.  d.  8vo) ;  A.  C. 
Uoffmano,  Alfjfcm,  Volit-BibellexHon  (Lpz.  1842  sq., 
4to);  J.ElMlle,  BibHcal  Cydopoftia  (2d  ed.  1849,  8vo) ; 
J.  P.  Lawson,  Bible  Ctfcktpf.lia  (Ix>ndon,  IH  l'i,  \nU. 
royal  8vo) ;  F.  C.  Oetinger,  Bibdtchet  Wurterb.  (.Stuttg. 
1849,  8vo) ;  J.  Farrar,  Biblical  and  Tkeolag.  Dictitmary 
(Lond.  1862, 1  >mo) ;  II.  Malcom,  Dictionary  of  the  Bi~ 
hie  (London,  ia>t,  18mo) ;  J.  A.  Bost,  Dtrtvmaire  de  la 
Bible  (Paris.  18«]o,  8vo) ;  J,  Ayre,  Treamry  of  Bible 
.fnoir^a'^  (London,  1866, 8mall'8ro)}  U,B«uer,  Bibl. 
WSrterbuek  (QoCha,  1866,  8vo) ;  J.  Hamburger,  Bib- 
lifch-t-ilmrt(ti*rh't  WTrrlrrhuch  (Strrlitz.  l«f!r,  sq.,  .''to); 
•with  miiny  others  of  still  less  extent  or  innwrt-ince  in 
thi.i  country  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  strictly  Bibli- 
oal  articka  eontained  in  the  general  Cyclopaedias,  aa  a 
daaa,  are  usually  too  meagre  to  deserve  particular  at- 
tention in  this  rom|>arison. 

DICTION AKIES,  Ecclesiabtical  amd  Thbiv 
LOGICAL.  Several  of  the  worka  emmMratod  In  tlie 
above  article  include  ceclejsiastirril  nnd  theological 
topic.^  as  well  as  Bihlic;il;  e.  g.  Mjch.jrd,  Dictioniunre. 
Univtnel;  Robinson,  Th'ot',glc  ,l.  BibHraf,  and  Kcrle- 
skutkalPielkmaiyt  Watsoo,  BMia^  and  TAeidyical 


Dictionary,  etc   We  add  bare  a  list  of  the  moat  iafr> 
portant  general  fheologieal  dicMonariaa. 

Hiax  liHToN  (Thom.\S),  Bi'>lio.fi  ra  IlUtorica  Sa- 
cra, or  an  lluttorical  Library  ifthi  princijiai  matttrg 
rdutiftg  to  RtUgion  (London,  1737,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  a  work 
admirably  done,  on  the  whole,  for  that  time.  It  has 
been  Lirgely  used  by  succeeding  editors  of  cyclopwdic 
works. 

Fkoraais  (F.  Ldcids),  Prompta  BibUotKeoa^  canon- 
tea,  jmliha,  mordlu,  thedogiea^  meam  a$eeHea,  po- 

lemictj,  rufjiHcigdcn,  hitforicn  (Maflrid,  1795, 10  vids.  la 
5,  fol. ;  revised  by  the  monks  of  Moiite  Ca-t-sino,  Koine^ 
1844-5,  2  vols.  4to;  new  ed.  by  Migne,  Paris,  8  volt, 
imp.  8to,  1856-58),  is  a  vast  compendium  of  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  canon  hiw,  and  «f  tlia  other  topica 

enumerated  in  the  title.  The  ablii  IQgoa'a  adWoD  il 
the  mmX.  useful,  and  the  cheapest. 

BrcK,  Theological  Dictionary,  containii^  DefhUiau 
of  all  reliffious  and  ecclesiastical  Terms,  etc.  (London, 
1802,  2  vols.  8vo;  many  English  and  American  edi- 
tions ;  the  best  by  K.  U'ender.-'on,  Lond.  18;W  to  IKM). 
This  manual  haa  been  very  widely  circulated,  and  has 
well  deaervad  its  good  repute,  tboogh  superseded  now 
by  later  and  larger  works. 

Bttow.N  (.1.  Nkvvton),  Fncyclopredia  of  ReHgiwts 
Knotcle  lge,  or  Diction-iry  of  the  Bible,  Theology,  Jtelig' 
iau$  Bioyrapky,  all  lidigums,  EccUsiuMicod  Hictory,  aid 
Miuiont ;  containing  Definilions  of  alt  rtHgiaut  7Vm#, 
and  impartiiil  A''i'<'iint.t  <//'  the  ju-incipal  Chrvtian  Df- 
mmmati'mt  tbat  hatt  existed  in  the  World  from  the  Birth 
ofCkrkl  to  Atpn$mt  Day  (BratHeboniii^  1886,  roy- 
al 8vo;  and  in  many  editions  yineo).  TUB  useful 
work  has  bad  perhaps  a  wider  .'■ale  than  any  hook  of 
its  class  has  ever  reached.  It  has  not  the  scientific 
character  of  more  raoent  books,  but  at  the  time  of  its 
iasne  it  was  up  totiie  wants  of  general  readers,  aa  well 

as  of  ministers  in  actual  work.  It  has  a  Mismonary 
Gaxetieer  at  the  end,  prepared  by  the  Kev.  B.  B.  Ed- 
wards, and  vary  ftiU  and  aeemato  attim  tioM  «f  pub- 
lication. 

AacHBACH  (Roman  Catholic),  .Allfjemeine*  Kirrhen' 
[^xikon,  oder  alphabetitck  geordntte  Darstellung  des 
WiatenstoOrdigtten  aus  der  guamsnten  Thtologit  ustd 
ikrm  ndlfsmsiienschfiften  (Franklbrt  a.  M.,  and  Mains, 

I'MC  1H.'.0,  }  vols.  Hv(i).  .\s  the  title  states,  this  fiook 
ttijns  at  selections  from  the  whole  tield  of  theological 
knowledge.  It  b  rery  fair,  on  the  whole;  learned, 
generaUy  accurate,  and  great  skill  in  condensstlon  Is 
shown  throughout  the  work. 

Wktzkk  und  Wki-tk  (IJoinan  Catholie),  Kirchtn- 
Ltzihm,  oder  KncyUopddie  der  batio'ischen  Thettlogit 
md  Utrtr  BUfrrnmentchaftm  (Freiburg,  1848-56,  IS 
largo  vols.8vo),  is  the  mo«.t  scientifi'"  and  (•oni]>1"  t<'  In  nk 
of  it.s  class  in  Homan  Catholic  literature,  l  lie  (iennau 
Romanist  theologians  are,  in  general,  far  more  learned 
and  also  more  liberal  than  those  of  other  countries, 
and  this  work  is  a  valttable  fruit  of  tbetr  industry  and 
enidition.  It  covers,  for  TJoninn  Catliolie  theologj', 
the  same  field  as  that  treated  by  Ucrzog  for  Protestant 
theology;  and  its  editors  excel  in  the  cyclopadie  lko> 
ult}',  so  that  the  length  of  it«  articles  is  batter  jftOfOt- 
tioned  to  their  importance  than  is  the  ease  with  ftS 
great  Protestant  comi>eor.  Nevcrtb'  lc-s,  the  work  is 
still  fitr  behind  Herzog  in  learning  and  completeness. 

Famur  (Jar!i>,  An  BeiMariieBd  DkAmary,  ex- 

plrinafnn/  of  the  Hisf-  ry.  .\  nhf/niti'.'.  f!frr*ifs.  S'Ctf, 
and  Rflgious  Iknominiiti<m>  of'  ihr  (.'krisfvin  Church 
(Lond.  1863, 12mo,  p.  6<i()),  is  a  compact  manual,  chief- 
ly abridged  from  Bingham,  Coleman,  Biddle,and  oth- 
er writers  on  antiquities,  with  descriptions  ah*  of  mod- 
em sects,  denondnations,  and  u'-ai^e.s.  It  is  xcry  well 
prepared,  and  forms  a  useful  haud-book,  especially  for 
geneial  readera;  tim  absence  of  refsiSBBaa  to  anlJioffi* 

ties  makes  it  less  valuabli-  for  students. 

Eauik  (.loH.N  i,  t  ccletiastical  Cyciopetdia,  or  Diction- 
ary of  f  'hriitian  Antiquities  and  Sect*  (Ix>ndon,  1862, 
12mo,  2d  ed.>   lliiB  work  covers  Theology,  Patris. 
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tics,  Church  IIi>torv,  Archeology,  etc.  but,  of  course, 
111  a  brii'f  uml  buininaiy  way.  It  dr.iw8  largely  from 
the  Encgdopctdki  A/etropoStma  (which  belongs  to  th« 
Mine  publUbeni),  bat  a  great  of  raluble  aad  re- 
cent matter  ba«  been  oddMi  \<y  1)r.  F.adif. 

Hook,  W.  F.,  A  Church  LHciiorMty  («ixtb  edition, 
London,  lt6t,8n»;  American  edition,  PhiLidelpliia, 
1851,  8v(().  Tlii^t  is  a  compilation  intended  fsjvpcially 
lo  M;t  fitrth,  fur  members  of  the  Church  of  Euglund, 
tbe  "  more  important  doctrinea  of  the  Church,  and  the 
fiindaiiwatel  veritiee  of  ovr  religion."  Ai  an  uri^^inal 
mtthority  it  la  of  little  ralne.  Dr.  Hook  idopted  (and 
acknowle«lgrd  tht>  adoption  of)  the  title  of  Dr.  Staun- 
ton's Church  Dictionary,  but  ho  also  ''adopted,"  with- 
out acknowladgBMnt  of  any  lund,  mora  than  lUI^ 
of  the  niattor  of  tiut  excellent  work. 

Stacstoh,  DSiOitmanf  of  the  Churth  (N.  Y.  18S9, 
12mo),  and,  in  enlar^^ed  form,  An  A''  <  It  4iulinil  IHc- 
Uomtry  (New  Yoric,  1864,  8vo),  treata  of  tbe  history, 
rltoal,  wenbii>,  diacipline,  ceremoniee,  and  naagee  of 

the  Clmn  li.  fnnii  the  point  of  view  of  thi-  I'niti'-tant 
KptNcopal  Cliuruh.  Tliin  work  ia  careful,  scholarly, 
and  reliable  within  ita  iplion.  It  was UtgAj  UOd  by 
Uook  (see  above). 

Edex  (Robert),  C%iardimtm*$  Therilogical  Dir. 
tionary  (1J<1  edition,  Lund.  1H.V.»),  aims  to  pve  u  "plain 
and  aiinple  explanation  of  theological  and  ecclesiaati- 
cal  ternMiWlliioat  entering  Into  centrovewy;"  and  H 
acrompli.Hhcs  its  aim  ndmimbly.  In  tiT><-nc«>s  and 
clciirnes:*  of  stiitement  tliis  little  Ixtok  is  ulmo^t  with- 
out a  rival  among  brief  dictionaries.  It  is  M  ritten  for 
the  Church  of  Eogland,  but  its  point  of  Tiew  la  that 
of  tbe  so-called  moderate  Episcopaliane. 

H  y.v.7.<  ><i,  It<  n!-f\riri/L-lo/t'idu  fur  pri'lufituii'i  fn'  The- 
ol"<jie  iiiul  Kirrhf,  in  Vrrbindiinp  mil  riiirn  prU'Mtin- 
tisc/ien  Thex>iof/«tt  uud  Gelr/ir(rn  fitrttu.<f;etfehen  von  Dr. 
Uerzog,  ord.  Prof.  d.  Theolo.;ie  in  Krlungen  (Gotba, 
1864-G6,  IH  volfi.  and  3  supplementarj-  vols.,  with  In- 
dex volunie  U'Milioiial).  This  great  work  professes 
to  treat  of  all  important  subjects  in  the  entire  range 
of  ftoteatast  theological  edenee  In  one  alphabet.  In 
ficicntific  structtiro.  as  well  as  in  extent  of  learning, 
this  Cyclopaxlia  far  surpasses  all  others  in  the  same 
fltUL  III  greatest  fauU  it  want  of  careful  ed)t4>rial 
Mporvliioa;  oo«h  vrltar  Mona  to  have  been  allowed 
to  traat  lib  snWject  as  he  pleand,  and  to  flll  one 
pji^c  or  ten,  witlinut  >iiflii  icnt  ri  fcron<'c  to  the  com- 
parative importance  of  the  subjecta  discussed.  Its 
deflcleaciea  in  En;;lish  and  American  topics  are  very 
marked;  but,  with  all  drawliacks,  the  Rtnl-f'itriiH"- 
fiSe  is  a  great  treasury-  of  theological  and  historical 
acience,  and  mast  hold  its  place  for  many  years  lu; 
audi.  A  condensed  translation  of  the  work  was  cora- 
moneed  in  1866  by  the  Rer.  J.  H.  A.Bomberger,  D.D., 
•aoiateit  by  distinguished  theologians  of  various  de- 
nominations, rnfortunately,  the  publication  was  bus- 
peudeil  at  the  Titli  numlier  (article  .b«siah). 

A  brief  Theological  and  biblical  Dictionary,  which 
is  to  embrace  in  2  vols,  the  whole  field  of  theology, 
was  began  in  Germany  at  the  bei^inninu:  of  isds  (7'/<(  - 
o&^^tscAe*  Umv.'Lex,  Elberfeld,  18<i8).  The  names  of 
the  editor  and  contributom  are  not  gfvnn.   In  Ha  t«B« 

dency  it  |)ronii«es  to  be  entirely  objective. 

In  France,  a  compendious  "  l  iiivfrsal  Dictionary 
of  Ecclesiastical  Science"  {Dlrti'mnairt  Univirtel  drg 
ifiUiiMef  iSbotinailjjiMf,Tonra,1868),  in  2  vols.,  has  been 
pnUished  by  abbi  OUdre,  well  known  by  a  number  of 

OXegetical  work". 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  numerous  hnnd-l)ooks, 
On  special  topics,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  such 
as  Fubrmann,  I/anduor1erbuch  drr  chrittlichen  Rellg- 
iofu-und  Kirrhm-fffitchichie  (Halle,  1826-29.  4  vols. 
8vo);  .Siegel,  I/andbuch  drr  chri»tlich  -kirchl  i  hnt  Al- 
Urthumtr  (.1896-^  4  volo.  8vo) ;  Doering,  Die  atkhrttH 
Thtologm  DeiiieeUand$  (Berlin,  I88I-I61, 4  VOM.  9ro)t 
Doering,  Die  drutxchm  KunZ'l-  Rrdner  (Berlin,  1830, 
8vo) ;  Bergior,  Diciionnairt  dt  Tkc<Ajgie  (ed.  by  Goua- 


set,  Paris,  1854, 6  vols.  8vo) ;  Newcomb,  C ^lopadia  nf 
Mietiont  (New  York,  1864, 8vo);  Jones,  Christian  Bi-j^ 
roply  (Lond.  18-20. 12mo) ;  Jamieson,  CjfcUjtadia  of  lit- 
S^OHs  BiogniiJiy  (Lond.  1868, 12mo);  Hook,  EccUmo*- 
tiad  JitognqAy  (bmd.  ]H46-lKn2, 8  voh.  12ni..  1  :  Cylo- 
petdia  i^'R^ij/itnu  Denominations  (Glasgow,  ltio2,  bvo); 
Martigny,  JHcHofumire  det  A ntiquith CM6amm(^tw^ 
1865,  large  8vo).  The  alibi  Migne  has  publi>tit-d  UlTM 
.series  of  the  ErKyclopikiie  Thtohgiquey  containing  1€B 
vuliinies,  and  professing  to  treat  of  all  sul>ject>  within 
the  range  of  theological  Uteratnre.  Few  of  them  are  ' 
of  adentille  Talne,  ud  thn  wboh  aariaa  is,  periiaps,  tka 
least  importuik  md  oaoAd  of  Mlgnai**  gmit  nndortn* 
kings. 

Diderot,  Demts,  a  French  writer  and  infidel  phi- 
losopher, was  bom  Oct.  5,  1713,  at  I^ngres,  in  Cham- 
pagne, where  his  father  was  a  cutler.  He  was  etiu- 
cated  for  the  Church  at  the  Jestdts'  College  of  I^n- 
gres;  tint,  declining  to  take  orders,  be  studied  law, 
eoon  abandoned  thM  pursuit,  and  devoted  himadf  to 
literature.  "After  ten  years  of  obscure  drudgeri-,  he 
licoame  one  of  the  most  famous  among  those  litemry 
and  scientific  men  whoso  attacks  on  the  estabHslwd  OV* 
der  of  things,  religious  and  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
litical,  acted  so  powerfully  in  precipitating  the  French 
Kevolution.  Diderot  projected  the  F.nryrlijiidif,  on 
Dictionmiire  Jtatsotmi  des  JUdenceSy  de$  Art*  et  dr*  J/e- 
Hm,  wirieh  waa  designed  not  merely  to  anpereede  tte 

itiqtrfivt  di(  tiiniarics  of  Chambers  and  other-  tb>  n  in 
u>f,  liut  tu  teach,  on  every  occasion  which  coiild  a.lmit 
the  teaching,  the  social  and  infidel  doctrines  wl  i  b 
were  held  by  the  writers.  In  the  coono  of  it,  and  af- 
terwards, Diderot  wrote  aoi'eial  didactic  treatlMa,  in> 
decent  and  irnlij,Mnus  novels,  two  scntimrntiil 

comedies  ;  and  his  published  corrcsjx)ndcnee,  es{>eciai- 
ly  with  Voltaire  and  (irimm,  throws  much  light  on  the 
gloomy  picture  which  French  society  and  monla  then 
presented."  He  died  at  Paris  July  80, 1784.  "Tbe 
great  peculiarity  of  Diderot  was  his  encyclopardic 
knowledge,  and  his  versatility  in  comprehending  a  va- 
riety of  suhjecti.  Leaaeritioal  than  Yolt^TB,  and  leaa 
philosophical  than  Housseatti  k*  exceetled  Inrth  as  a 
practical  teacher.  But  in  unbelief  he  unhappil>  ad- 
vanced lartber  than  either ;  his  tenifor  lacked  moral 
eamestneaa,  and  in  later  life  he  waa  an  nthaiat.  A 
growth  of  unbelief  may  bo  traced  in  hfan :  at  lint  ha 
was  a  doubter,  next  he  liecame  a  debt,  lastly  an  utbe- 
ist.  In  the  first  stage  he  only  translated  Eu^^liih 
works,  and  eren  oondemned  some  of  the  Rnglwh  d^ 
ints.  His  views  seem  gradually  to  have  altered,  prob- 
ably under  the  influence  of  Voltaire's  w  ritings,  and  of 
the  infidel  Imoks  smuggled  into  France ;  and  he  thence- 
forth assumed  a  tone  bolder  and  marked  by  po^itrva 
disbelief.  In  1746  be  wrote  hk /Vnste  PUfewr^^^ 
intended  to  l>e  placed  in  opjio^ition  to  the  J'>n.ii't  of 
Pascal.  Pascal,  by  a  scries  of  8c<>ptical  prof>ositiona, 
had  hoped  to  cstabliali  the  necessity  of  rerdation. 
Diderot  tried  by  the  aama  BietlMd  to  show  that  this 
revelation  must  be  untrue.  The  first  portion  of  tbe 
jiriijKt^idiins  bore  ujxin  philosofihy  and  natuml  rf  lig- 
ion,  but  at  length  be  came  to  weaken  the  proofs  te 
tho  tmdi  of  Chriatlaid^,  and  controverted  aairarfea^ 
and  the  truth  of  any  system  which  reposes  on  mira- 
cles ;  yet  even  in  this  work  he  did  not  cvinci-  the  athe- 
ism which  ha  anbsequcntly  avowed.  It  was  s/xin  aA 
ter  the  imprisonment  in  which  he  waa  involved  hf  this 
book  that  be  projected  tbe  plan  of  the  magnttotat 

work,  the  F.nnjclojh'iHr,  or  universal  <li<-tiiiiiary  ofkB" 
man  knowledge.  It.s  olijcct,  however,  was  not  otSf 
literary,  bat  MM  theological;  for  It  waa  designed  ta 
circnlate  among  all  classes  new  modes  of  thinking, 
which  should  be  opposed  to  all  that  was  traditi>  iiary. 
Voltaire's  unl>elief  was  merely  destructive ;  this  wa* 
reconstructive  and  systematic  Tbe  raligion  of  tUs 
great  work  waa  dobm;  tiM  pUkoopby  of  It  waa  Mn> 
rationalist  and  almost  materialist,  seeming  hard^JT  tO 
allow  the  exibtcnce  of  anything  but  mechanicnl  Imp» 
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in^.   Sool  was  •iMeibed  in  body ;  th«  iiUMr  woild  In 

tlu-  outer — a  toml.  iu  v  fo-Ureil  I>y  pliysics.  ItWMtlie 
view  of  things  taken  by  the  scientific  mind,  and  laclu 
th0  poetical  and  fseling  elements  of  nature — a  tru<> 
type  of  the  cold  and  mechanical  age  which  produced 
It.  L)i<icrut'»  utlx^iHin  is  a  !<till  further  devclupiiicnt 
of  bis  unliolief.  It  is  expressed  in  few  of  his  writingo, 
and  jtreMoU  no  subject  of  interest  to  us,  sato  that  it 
•mIcs  to  faiTalldata  the  argmnrati  (br  the  Mng  of  • 
Qod.  dr.iwn  from  fin.il  (•;iii><'.'s.  It  luu<  l>p(>n  well  ol*- 
Wr%'ed  tb  tt  the  leysua  t»  derived  from  him  is  thut 
the  mechanical  view  of  the  world  It  eeeeutiiUj 
iMie;  that  whomever  will  admit  no  meena 
of  discorering  God  but  common  logic,  can- 
not find  him,  Diderot's  unbelief  ni.iy  l»e 
considered  to  embody  that  which  resulted 
from  the  abnse  at  once  of  erudition,  pbjai- 
cal  l^nce,  and  t)i>'  •<Hn'<.'itiiinal  theory  in 
llielnphy'*ics"  (l  amr.  I'riiinil  Iliitor^  of 
Frm  Tkoitffht,  ie<  t.  v).  A  .  ..llection  of  his 
principal  works  was  putiUsbed  by  his  discU 
pie  Nalgeon,  in  1(  rob.  Sro,  17iM,  and  r»- 
I.rinted  since  in  22  v<>Is.  Kvo,  Paris,  1821, 
with  a  life  of  the  author  by  NuigiH>D  him* 
mU^  which,  however,  is  rather  a  dissertation 
on  Diderot's  writings  and  opinions  than  a 
real  biography.  Supplementary  to  the  atwve  edition 
of  Diderot's  works  itrc  iJurrrsjhijuhinre  philo$.  et  rriliquf 
de  Grimm  et  Diderot  (Paris,  1829,  in  15  Tois.)i  «nd  the 
Jf<AMN'ret,  CnTHpeiMKBies,  «t  (knragn  mkUlt  ie  Ditk- 
rot  (Paris,  ls;?o.  4  vols).  See  also  Rosenkranz,  IH  Ir- 
rot't  T^Un  unJ  HVr/lv  (1866,  2  vols.);  Curlyle,  Mijicrl. 
K'(;/  i#,  vol.  iv;  liii  h,  Diction'irif  of  Biography ;  Kngl, 
CjfcUjpadia;  Vinet,  French  LikraUmt  Uoefer,  JVow. 
JHog,  Ghtkrak^  xiv,  80  sq. 

Didi«r,  or  Oiny  (in  Latfn  D—wnnine),  Mahop 

of  Cahors,  was  Imrn  at  .\lbl  in  59').  He  was  of  a  no- 
ble family  in  A<|iiitnniii,  and  was  educated  at  the  court 
«f  king  Clot  lire  II,  who  appointed  hlmtieasurer  of  the 
crown.  Dagol>ert,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ciotaire, 
gave  to  Didicr,  in  addition  to  his  office  of  treasunT, 
tliat  of  governor  of  Marseilles.  In  •'iJ'.*,  wben  ]iis 
brother  Uusticus,  bishop  of  Cabora,  was  assassinated, 
Didier  was  choaen  hb  eoeeeseor.  Ae  Mahep  he  beeane 

▼ery  rich,  and  made  himself  poymlar  t>y  a  judicious 
me  of  his  wealth.  Didier  is  a  popular  saint  in  Houth- 
em  France  under  the  name  of  Gdry.  His  works  have 
been  1m(;  only  sixteen  epiK/lBf,  addressed  to  pnmunent 
penone  of  hb  time,  as  the  kings  Dagobert  and  8ige- 
bert  III.  are  still  i-xt.itit.  Th<  -ie  epi-tle?,  have  licen 
publbhctl  by  <'anisius  {^Anliqwr  I/tctiotie^,  torn,  v),  in 
Mignc,  Patroloffia  Ixif.  vol.  Ixxxvii,  and  by  I)ou<)Uct, 
CoW  ction  (Us  Uittorien*  d$  Frtmoi,  toou  Ir. — Uoafor, 
Biog.  Ghterale^  xiv,  102. 

Didier,  St.,  aTchMshop  of  Tbnne,  wai  bom  at  An> 

tun.  and  became  bishop  of  Vienne  in  .V.t6.  As  he  gave 
instruction  in  beliea-lcttres  and  ancient  literature,  ho 
was  denonnoed  to  Gregory-  the  Great  as  teaching  lib 
pnpib  pngen  literature.  Didier  found  it  eai>y  to  ju«- 
tiiy  hlniMlf ;  but,  having  reproved  queen  Brunebild  for 
her  conduct,  this  prince^  convoked  a  synod  at  Cha- 
lons ear  Saone  and  in  603  Didier  was  deposed  and 
•xDed  to  an  island  In  the  river  Rhone.   Woar  years 

nfler  ho  was  restored  to  bis  see,  but  as  be  did  not  re.isc 
to  censure  the  <iuten,  and  as  be  endeavored  to  with- 
dlttV  the  young  king  Tbii  rry  from  the  influence  of 
Ilia  gmndmutber,  Brunebild  bad  him  waylaid  and  as- 
aaasuiated  in  a  village  called  Prbdniacum,  on  the 
bank  of  Ibc  Clialaronc  (-ubseijuentlv  railed  .St.  Didier 
de  Chakrone),  on  May  2:i,  m.  On  Feb.  11, 1620,  tbe 
IkmIv  of  Didier  was  transferred  to  St.  Peter  and  Paul's 
church  at  Vienne.  Several  other  churche'i  cl.iitn  to 
]>0S6e3s  some  relics  of  Didier,  who  is  comnieniorati  <i  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  saint  on  Feb.  11  and  May 
S8.  Lives  of  [Hdier  have  been  pablitbed  by  Mom- 
brioe  and  CUfflat.— Hoefcr,  Biog.  GMrale^  xiv,  101. 


DidneluB  (Greek  iiSpaxfiov,  IM.  Mradkma—a 

double  drachma,  "tribute,"  Matt.  xvii,24),a  silver  coin 
equal  to  two  Attic  drachtnie,  and  aLM>  to  the  Jewish 
half  shekel  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii,  8,  2).  It  waa  therefim 
equivalent  to  altout  \$.  \d.  sterling,  or  30  cents.  See 
Dram  ;  STw^teh.  By  the  law  cvcrj*  Jew  was  required 
to  pay  half  a  shekel  to  the  Temple  (Kxo«l.  xxx,  13 
aq.),  and  this  amount  b  repreaented  by  the  didracbma 
in  Matt,  xvii,  24,  where  it  b  naed  for  the  «*tribate- 
money"  demand*  I !  of  Chri-t  (  l  omiwre  Josephu*.  Ant, 
xviii,  9, 1).  The  Septudgint  evcrvwbera  renders  the 
"shekel"  of  the  Okl  Teataaiant  Xxj  dUkackmat  but  as 


K<>ai?iti  l)iilni(-liin  willi  (;re.k  Iiucriptiun. 

the  Attic  drarhma  was  equal  to  only  half  a  shekel,  it 
feems  from  tbi>  proltable  that  the  drachma  of  AIcx.m- 
dria  was  equal  to  two  Attic  drachmai,  or  one  of  i£gina. 
See  F^ntx,  Zb  Sdra^tmit  a  CkrkUt  wehnit  (Viteb. 
17.17');  Schmidt, irf. (Argent.  1701  :  I.ips.  1767  :  aNo  in 
his  IHsjip.  p.  I.ci>ncr,  Uliifirtitio  loci  Matt. 

(Fridericopol.  179^1) ;  Panlus,  Erwrrbunfftmittfl  dus  Sta. 
UT  (in  hb  TkML  Jtmm,  1795^  p.  m-li,  831-45).  See 
Tniaun. 

Did' janui  (AHv/MCt  the  TVAiX  •  fananie  (Jdha 

xi,  16)  of  tlw  apostle  Thomas  (c|.  v.). 

Didymua  of  Alexandria  (called  th"  nUwT)  was 
Iwm  at  .Mexandri.^  al>out  A.D.  311.  and  unfortunately 
lost  bi!*  sight  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  his  age;  yet 
he  arrived  at  great  proficiency,  it  b  said,  in  philoso- 
phy, rhetoric,  mafhematlea,  music,  and  divinity  (.W. 
rate*.  K'-cl.  JH.if.  iv,  '2.>).  Tie  became  master  of  the 
catfcbetical  .school  of  .Mexandria,  where  his  fame  drew 
to  him  '■  numl>ers  from  distant  parts  to  see  him  only  ;*' 
and  among  his  disciples  were  St.  Jerome,  Rufinus,  Pal- 
ladius.  Evagrius,  and  Isidore.  Anthony,  the  chief  of 
the  Ilcclu-ies,  visited  biiii ;  and  seeing  him  blind,  ,»aid, 
"  Let  it  nothing  move  you,  O  Didymua,  ttwt  your  bod* 
ily  eyes  ara  lest,  ibr  yon  are  deprived  only  of  the  aame 
kit)d  of  eyes  as  servo  the  basest  insects  for  vi>ion  ;  but 
rather  rejoice  that  you  |i<)>>ess  those  with  wbicb  an- 
gels are  seen,  and  (lod  himself  is  discerned."  He 
died  at  Alexandria  A.D.  896.  Ue  opposed  the  Arlan 
doetttne,  but  seems  to  have  embraced  certain  of  the 

views  of  Origen,  which  caused  him  tu  l>f  cnndcmiied 
at  the  fifth  General  Council  of  Con-Lantinople.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  most  of  his  works  are 
lost ;  there  is  a  list  of  them  in  Jerome,  De  I'lr.  Jllust, 
and  in  Fnltricius,  liihliolheca  Grterti,  ix,  269  sq,  (ed, 
Ilarles).    Tbose  that  are  preserved  are  (1.)  De  rpiriiu 
Saneto  (of  the  Holy  Spirit),  of  which  Jerome  made  n 
Latin  vacaioa,  wUeh  b  preaerved  among  hb  vmka. 
The  Gredt  original  is  lost.    Tt  is  given  in  G.illandii 
BiUiotkt«a  Patmm,  vol.  vi;  in  Migne,  ratrol-n/n  Urtr- 
.  ca,  xxxix;  and  in  separate  editions,  Cologne,  15:11, 
Isvo;  and  (better)  lielmstadt,  1614,  8vo.    The  book 
I  teaches  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  mere 'name  or 
projK-rty,  but  a  real  <'xi-.tence  "in  union  with  tbc  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  and  different  ttom  all  created  things 
I  that  It  b  the  eanae  ef  wbdom,  knowlediie,  and  sanc- 

tificntion  ;  and  (I. like  xi.  i:^)  "fbut  it  is  the  fulness  of 
.  tl>e  gifts  of  God  ;  and  all  ili\  ini-  binilits  sul>sist  tbrouirh 
!  it,  since  whatever  gift  (lod's  grace  bestows  flows  down 

from  this  fountain ;"  that  it  b  aaAoMnfarf,  therefore  no 
1  creature  (Mark  zili,  11);  that    b  not  of  the 
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of  nofpelfl,  for  thtj  m  not  Mwrfaffy  holy;  ffait  it  ii 

I. lit  a  (  rc.it tire,  fur  nicn'.s  ).[iiritM  an-  said  to  lie  filled 
with  it,  and  no  mind  cua  \m  tilUnl  with  a  creature  ;  nor 
b  it  a  quality,  for  the  working  uf  an  a^ent  u  attribu- 
ted to  it ;  that  it  exists  with  and  as  Gud,  and  is  so 
called  Acts  v,  8,  4 ;  and  that  It,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  forms  one  essential  Godhead  in  a  Trinity  of 
persons,  eodi  capable  of  distinct  octuui  in  ttie  some 
time  and  ptaee;  and  tfnt  the  Holy  Spirit  b  of  Umidm 
nnturf  w  itii  the  Father  and  the  Son,  Injcause  they  have 
the  i«anic  operation,  etc.  (2.)  Hrerrs  enarrationet  in 
EpiittAa*  CtmomeoM  (Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tlaaX  givtn  in  Migne,  Patr.  Or,  voL  zzzix,  and  in 
other  ootleetfoai! — (3.)  Liber  adwrnu  MamdUHm,  of 
which  the  original  Greek  is  a'wvn  in  ranisii  Art- 
tiq.  i,  204  (compare  Basnoge's  notes  in  bis  ed.  of  CaniH- 
ioe);  also  in  CooAefle,  Anelariim  Jforiu.  voL  ii,  and 
in  Mipiie,  P<ifr.  Gr.  xxxix :— (4.)  De  Trinitaie,  Llbri 
tres  (n-»(ii  T(>iat"o<.),  which  was  lonj;  lost,  but  was  found 
by  Job.  Aloys.  Mingarelli,  and  published  by  him  at 
Bologna>  1769,  fol.  It  is  givan  (Greek  and  Latin)  ia 
Migne,  toL  xxxix,  wlwre  abo  are  eeveral  Ihignaot* 
of  the  Commentaries  of  Didymus  on  various  p;irts  of 
Scripture.  See  the  notices  in  Migne,  P-itml.  Grttc. 
xxxix,  140  sq. ;  Fabricius,  BibUotMeea  (Jrirca.  ix,  2fi9 
•q. ;  Care,  Hiitaria  lAieraria,  anno  870 ;  Ceillier,  Au- 
ieun  Saerft,  vol,  v,  ch.  xlx  (I*aris,  1965) ;  Schrocckh, 
Kiirhiiiij(s,  hu  hl*,\i\,l\  sq. ;  Gueri'  kf,  D'  SrhiJii  Al- 
exattdrmai  Scbolf,  Historg  ^ tke  Christian  Ckurehf  iii, 
f  167 1  Lardmr,  ITerfa,  ir,  tOO;  Dapin,  fcdfaataslfaal 

Wri(*rii,  ii,  103;  Clarkr.  SurreMtim  of  Sdcr^d  f.lf'  ra- 
ture,  i,  3U7 ;  Lucke,  liwaioMt  Dtdyniana  (Gott.  I&i9) ; 
Alsog^ /Mneiv^  f  fit  (IMtiWft  186S, 

Didymus  (Zwilliico), Gabriel,  a  (Hend  and  co- 
worlier  of  Luther,  was  bora  at  Joachimsthal,  in  Bobe- 
nte,  in  1487.  He  staged  at  Pngoe  and  Wittenberg, 

joinetl  the  Auf^stiniann  in  1502,  and  brcanie  priest  in 
1513.  He  was  among  the  first  to  cmbraco  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformation,  and  in  1521  caosed  private 
masses  to  be  alwlished  in  the  Augustinian  convent  of 
Wittenberg,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  U-g^in^,  and 
substituted  in  their  stead  that  of  preaching  i>n  t<-xts 
tolwn  from  Scripture.  lie  afterwards  severed  bis 
eonneetiofi  widi  dw  conTWits,  and  engaged  ta  Oarl- 

Stadt'n  cru'iadf'  apainst  learning,  hut  "ndifcquently  ac- 
knowledged bis  error  on  thiH  jxiint.  He  left  Witten- 
ksq^  IWIISifWt  Md  went  as  pastor  to  I>Ul>en  and  Tor- 
gaa.  Tie  was  dspsaad  in  1649  by  MoriU  of  Saxony 
m  bis  op|Mi«itton  to  the  Leipzig  Interim  (q.  v.\  and 
died  in  rctinMnrtif  in  l-'iftft.  See  Seckendurf,  ('•■vmun' 
taritu  tU  I.uthfriini*nio ;  Teme,  Nitchrii  hl  von  <let  (7. 
Di^mtu  fataUm  Lthtn  (I^eipsic,  1737,  4to);  Hereof;, 
JUal-t'n,yUop<j<lie,  iii,  SM{  Plaiick,  GmkidUt  d.prot. 
Tkeologie,  iv,  243  sq. 

Dleffenbaoher,  Jacob  Foi.i.intii,  •  mintiter  of 

the  (lerman  R<'fornnd  Church,  was  liom  near  Milton, 
Kortbumberiand  Counly,  Pa.,  Dccemlier  IS,  1802.  Ho 
snent  liis  jrovtii  mi  a  Ilium,  and  in  a  saw.mill  and 
cloth  factory.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  in 
the  Milton  Academy,  and  studied  theology  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  then 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.  Ue  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1628, 
and  was  pastor  snceeasiTsly  in  Sliarpsbarg  charge, 
Md.,  Blcrcersliurg,  Pa.,  Woodstock,  Vb.,  and  Harmo- 
ny, l^utler  County,  Pa.  In  this  last  charge  be  devoted 
part  of  bi!i  time  to  teaching.  He  died  Feb.  4, 1842. 
While  at  Woodstock  be  published  a  small  work  enti- 
tled The  Scripture  Doririne  of  Water  Paptim,  of  In- 
fant Baftitm,  and  Baptism  fit/  Pimring  or  Sprinklinff, 
At  Woodstock^  Va.,  he  was  compelled  to  stand  a  trial 
In  court  fcr  an  ailagBd  Tleictlea  of  law  in  SKpreising 
certitn  scntimont?  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  an  ad- 
dress on  colonization.  Ue  was,  however,  acquitted, 
but  soon  after  left  tlM  tMS*  Be  preached  in  German 
and  English,  and  WM  n  wnm-hoazted  and  naloos 


Diepeobroek,  Uxumiom  Bawmt  or,  was  hm 

at  It(,(li(ilt,  in  Westphalia,  January  I'th,  17'."*.  In 
1H14  be  entered  the  I'russiuu  militia,  and  after  IMif 
studied  theology  at  Landshut,  Mayenoe,  and  Munstet. 
He  was  consecrated  priest  in  1828,  but  remained  vitb 
bishop  Sailer  (q.  v.)  as  secretary  at  Kegen^bur);.  In 
lH;i()  h,.  was  made  dean,  and  in  1885  prel)endari-  of  the 
catlwdraL  Ue  afterwards  acted  as  episcopal  ricsr 
general  from  184t  to  1844,  was  cxaated  baron  te  1N&, 
and  elected  prince  bishop  af  Bisalan.  In  1848  be  vu 
sent  to  the  Parliament  at  Fhmkfbrt.  In  the  coofikt 
between  the  Pnissian  government  and  the  Lcgiilstai% 
which  raftasad  to  the  fiNmer  the  right  of  lavyi^tm^ 
Diepenbrook  Tigonnuly  supported  tiie  g<wefumtat, 

and  issued  a  pastoral,  whic  h,  by  order  of  the  ^'ovenj. 
ment,  was  published  in  all  the  official  papers.  He 
was  made  cardinal  in  1850,  and  died  Jan.  20, 1861,  it 
Johannisberg,  in  Austrian  Silesia.  In  1H50  he  focin'i- 
ed  the  Melchior  fund  of  10,000  florins  for  the  supfxii 
of  p<x)r  chaplains  in  the  Austrian  part  of  the  AMt>t 
of  Breslao.  He  was  a  moderate  Papist,  and,  like  bmnI 
of  tlie  sdiool  of  Mler,  aaniest  in  piety  and  drardi  n> 
forms.  Sec  Sailer.  His  principal  works  ore,  Gfiif. 
Ucher  Blumautrattu  (Regennberg,  1^26;  2d  ed.  .'•ulili. 
1K52) : — Erinnervnffen  an  d.jvngtn  Grafen  v.  iitoUfT}; 
Leben  Ileinrich  Suto's  (Regensb.  2d  ed.  18S7) :  —  Fic- 
mitcke$  SlilUeben  nach  Contcience,  and  several  semiew. 
A  biography  of  Diei>enbroi-k  was  pulili*hfd  iiy  hii«  fut- 
cessor  in  the  see  of  Breslan,  bishop  Foerater,  in  VeiA. 
^FlaiOTt  I7iuNrHi{^£ssAoR,  a.  t. 

Dies  AbsolntiiBlliS.  One  of  the  names  of  Good 
i>riday.  The  title  originated  with  the  cottom  oTsk* 
solving  peidlnatB  from  acdariastfcal  panaMss  on  tttf 
day.— Ambtodni,4M.n{  Slsgel,  IT— diaei  dLi*P> 

rA^mer,  i,  876. 

IMea  Ciugnizn,  the  Latin  name  for  Asa-WBINBI> 

DAT  (q.  T.). 

Dies  Ccense  Dominicae  or  EucharUrtls.  en* 
of  the  designations  of  Maundy  Thursday  (q.  v.).  It 
was  distinguished  by  the  celebratiaB  of  ^  L«A 

Supper.    See  Macndy  TitrHKnAT. 

Diea  Dominicua  (>)  Ki>(>i»in/),  the  ancient  dsit^ 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  which  was  also  called  Sundar,  Ha 
aolia,  especially  when,  in  addressing  the  heathen,  it 
was  necessary  to  distinguish  the  day.  During  tbc 
early  ages  it  was  never  called  the  Sal  lmth,  that  vcrtl 
being  oonflned  to  the  seTcnth  day  of  the  week,  vkick 
eoathnied  tobe  oboerred  by  the  Jews,  and  in  paitahi^ 
for  a  short  time,  Itv  some  of  the  converts  to  Christiia» 
ity. — Bingham,  oirig.  Ecde*.  bk.  xx,  ch.  ii,  §  1 ;  Cal^ 
man,  Anetmt  MAmUg,  ch.  xxHi,  §  f. 

Dies  Irae,  the  fammia  Latin  jnilv;nient  Ti'.mn  ol 
the  IStb  or  14th  century,  wtiich,  in  its  received  ibna, 
raadi  aa  AiOowat 

|]isslm,di.-^  nu, 

flolvet  ■terliini  in  fiivilU, 
Ti--te  I»u%'id  cum  .»<lhylla. 

Quuiitii!*  tremor  cri  fiitnrus, 
Qu  iii  lii  jii'lox  Cf>t  viiitiini", 
Cuoct*  (trkte  difCuanirosT 

IMa,  adnuB  i 
espalflfa  i 
OogeteaBesanlsl 

Mom  stnpeMt  et  natara, 

Qtiuro  re.«urRet  creatura, 
JiiiHrmtl  re#pon»ura. 

I.iticr  •rriplUB  pmfcretar. 
In  i|Uo  t'ltiini  cntini  tiir, 
I  nde  mundiiK  judici'tur. 

Judex  ergo  qnum  M^ehit, 
QttidqaU  latet,  apparabU. 


QuM  sam  mtaer  tnae  i  

Qimm  viz  Jnstuf  lit  leeunur 

Rex  tremendn  mnjef  tatis. 
Qui  •alvRni1o<  i'slvai>  (rraliai 
Bolva  me,  foiu  pletotis.  * 
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(jiucnniii  ni<!  .•cdiitti  tojiiui, 
UtnU'niiHtt  cruc*-  pniMus : 
Tuntiii  labiir  aoa  alt  CUM 

Jii>u>  Judex  ultionin, 
Douuni  fur  rt!iiii">l>jiil8 
Ante  iliem  ratlonia. 


logemUeo  Unquui  1 
CuJpk  nibflt  vattu  a 

gBlXMrtamalMiilvbH, 
HamaananadM. 


Frwft*  mm  non  tiint  dlgTua, 

tU,  IkiIIi-,  fur-  Ih  ni^-iK', 

Nt-  iK-ri'iinl  cn-niir  i^ite. 

Inter  ovv*  locum  prae'tn, 
£t  ab  boB  lU  me  Wiiuiwtra, 
SUtnau  ta  puto  dntn. 

Craltatatb  malAdietti} 
FlUBBb  Mribas  addlFtlt, 
V«W  M  ctiin  iM-ntxHctis. 

Oroinpplex  ef  «(rlirii«, 
(Nir  couiritiira  <\utiA  ci]il% 
Gere  riiram  tnei  finia. 

[I^rriiuiioa  (Up*  Ilia, 
Qua  re«iirp't  e\  fii\i]Ia 
Jii(liCiiniIuj<  honi"  r  u'; 
Hilir  erp>  pnni',  iHu-i. 
I'i''  .Ii-'i  I  •oriiiti'^ 
IXjaa  els  re<iuU!in.  Atnon,] 

This  la  the  text  of  the  Roman  MismI.  The  last  tix 
linc!«  wc  cotuiidf  r  a»  nn  uddition  by  another  hand  from 
oldor  hy  tnna  in  public  use.  Daniel  (Tkmumu  fufwmot. 
il,  108)  givei  two  eibeir  Ibniis;  one  ooiuldemb^  lon- 

prr.  from  :i  in.ir!i!<<  slab  in  the  Franciscan  church  at 
Uautua  (tirst  published  by  Mohuike,  who,  without 
good  TMM|  conaideti  II  tlM  wl^bul  fwmX  and  eo»> 

Coglta  (Qnaw)  anlma  Adtttt 
Ad  quid  rwpoodora  rvUa 
UifMo  ventorD  deeoBlk. 

I.  Co»/' n/^.  —  The  hymn  is  Tarioudj  called  Ptom 
cfe  aiortaM^  JM  tUejudieii,  Im  emmmurattom  de/uncto- 
rum,  and  il  wad  In  the  Latin  Cbnreh  on  the  duy  of 
All  Souls  (Not.  2),  in  ma«»C!(  fur  the  (ti>ad,  iiml  on  fu- 
neral solemnities.  It  ia  a  Judgment  h^mu,  based  upon 
the  pruphetie  description  of  the  great  duy  of  the  Lord 
in  Zeph.  i,  15,  according  to  the  translation  of  the  Vul- 
gate :  "  Dies  irm,  dies  illa,  dia  tribuUiHoma  ft  an- 
guitirr,  (lifji  cdl'imitntli  ft  miterur,  dUt  tentbriirtm  et 
ealij/imt,  dkt  nebuke  el  <Hr6Miw,  die*  ttAa  tt  dtmgom 
wafer  eintaie$  mmiUat  H  mpur  mgtbt  eaeeboi."  The 
first  wtir  ls  of  this  pafsa^^  furnished  the  licginning 
■Od  the  theme  of  the  {Micin.  The  other  Scripture  paa- 
Mges  which  the  author  had  in  view  are  Pm.  cil,  26; 
xcrvi,  18;  xcvii,  8|  etc  (hence  David  is  introduced  in 
tile  third  line  of  tho  lirat  stanza  as  the  Scripture 
prop'n  t  of  that  day) ;  2  I'et.  iii,  7-11  ("  The  day  of  the 
Lord  will  come  aa  a  thief  in  the  night,"  etc — hence 
In  some  vonfoM  Ptter  b  aobatitiited  for  Dmii),  and 
the  dc«criptions  which  Christ  himself  givps  of  t!ir»  ;,'r>n- 
cral  judgment  (Matt,  xxiv  and  xxv).  But  the  Sil)yl 
is  also  mentioned,  as  tlic  representative  of  the  ancon- 
•dooa  pn^bedea  of  lMaUleaiaB^  with  alloaion  to  tiia 
ffiliylllno  oraele  of  tiio  destmeHon  of  tin  world, 
nwncing  "  I'lT  qun»  illi  di>  s  ihpt  tnilU,"  This  aJpocr^•- 
pbnl  feature,  though  somewluit  repugnant  to  Protestant 
taete,  and  hence  omitted  or  altered  in  nuny  Protestant 
rersiona  of  the  poem,  is  in  perfect  keeping;  with  the 
patrixtic  and  M>hoIa>«tic  use  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  the 
4th  Eclfv'uc  i  f  Virgil,  and  other  heathen  testimonies  of 
the  same  kind,  for  apologetic  porpoeeo.  Itiaintoodod 
to  give  the  Idas  of  the  Jadgment  of  fho  world  a  onlreiw 
sal  character,  founded  in  the  expectations  of  Gentiles, 
Jews,  and  Chriiitians,  and  indicated  by  the  li^ht  of  rea- 
son as  well  as  the  voice  of  revelation.  The  medieval 
painters  Ukewiio  place  the  Sibyl  alongside  of  the 
Tbo  poem  first  deocribes  the  Judg- 


ment  as  a  certain  fhct,  with  Its  aeeompanyini;  tarront 
then  ^rives  expression  to  the  sen.^e  of  guilt  and  di!<niay, 
and  ends  with  a  prayer  for  mercy,  which  prompted 
Chriat  to  die  Ibr  poor  sinners,  and  to  forgive  tlie  pool* 

tent  thief. 

II.  Cfuiraeter  and  l  a/ur.— The  fHet  Irrr  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  l>«  the  sablimei't  production  of 
Mcred  Latin  poetry,  and  the  grandest  Judgment  hymn 
of  an  tfanes  and  tongues.  TKinlel  (flsff.  Aymnol.  H,  p. 

11-)  ju^tlv  !»tvlefi  it  "lino  nmnium  mnM-nsu  sitrnr  pn?. 
aeot  tummum  <ircu«  et  eccUsur  latina  ni/oyXioi'  preiio- 
tiuimum."  "  It  would  be  difficult,"  lays  Coles,  "to 
find,  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  a  production  to 
which  a  profounder  interest  attaches  than  to  that  msg* 
nificent  canticle  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  /»  r.  .  .  . 
Of  I^atin  hymns  it  is  the  best  known,  and  the  acknowl* 
edgtMl  masterpiece."  TheOemanseailittbehjrmnof 

giants  (/,'!>;  in ff-nh'/mnuf).  In  simplicity  nnd  faith  it 
fully  equals  an  older  unonjTiions  Latin  jud^rimut  hymn 
of  tho  seventh  oc  eighth  century,  commcnc  in^; 
rebit  repentina  magna  diet  Domini,  while  in  lyric  fervor 
and  effect,  as  well  as  in  majesty  and  terror,  ft  fhr  snN 
passes  it  and  all  tlx  nuiiurnus  imit.itions  of  later  times. 
It  stands  solitary  and  alone  in  iu  glory,  and  will  prob- 
ably neror  bo  svrpMsad.  It  is  tmlj  **«  thing  of  bean- 
ty  th;it  is  a  joy  forever."  Among  poetic  gems  it  is 
the  diamond.  It  breathes,  indeed,  the  media-val  spirit 
of  legalistic  rather  than  of  joyous  evangelical  piety, 
but  otherwise  it  Is  qnils  £ree  firum  every  objectionable 
feature  of  Romanism,  wUeh  cannot  be  said  of  the  two 
famous  Slnhdt  Afafer*  (tln'  .lA;'  r  (l.torona,  and  the  re- 
cently discovered  Mattr  .-p'l'iofa),  tinctured  as  these 
are  with  Mariolatry.  It  re  presents  salvation  as  an  act 
of  the  free  grace  of  Christ,  qui  ttdtandot  talvat  gratit. 
Hence  it  is  as  much  admired  by  Protestants  as  by  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Tho  secret  of  ita  lieauty  and  power 
lies  first  in  the  intenslQr  of  Christian  feeling  with 
wfaldi  its  great  tiiome  is  handled.  Tho  poet  ftela,  as 
an  awful  and  overjjowcring  reality,  the  comin;:  jnilfj- 
raent  of  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  he  hears  the  tniinpi  t 
of  the  archangd  sounding  through  the  open  sepul- 
chres; he  sees  the  tnmnlt  and  t««w,  the  doTouring 
flames  and  final  wreck  of  the  nntverse,  the  Judge 
seated  in  terrific  majesty  on  the  tJirom'.  vith  tlic  upcn 
book  of  the  deeds  of  ages,  dividing  the  good  from  the 
bad,  nd  prononndng  ua  Irrevocable  sentence  of  eter- 
nal weal  and  woe ;  and  with  the  spirit  of  an  humble 
penitent  he  pleads  for  mercy,  mercy,  mercy,  at  the 
bands  of  Him  who  pardoned  the  i>enitent  thief  in  his 
dying  hour.  Tlio  poem  is  in  the  highest  degree  pa- 
thetic, a  cry  from  the  depth  of  personal  oxperieneo, 

and  irresi-Htibly  draw^  even-  re  nb  r  info  syn  fintli<  tic 
excitement.  That  man  is  indeed  to  t>e  pitied  who 
can  read  It  withont  shaking  and  quivering  with  emo- 
tion. It  Ls  pregnant  with  life,  and  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  awful  scenes  of  the  judgment  day.  "  It 
is  electrically  charged,  and  contact  is  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  a  shock  and  shuddering."  The  second  ele- 
ment of  Hs  powor  Ues  hi  the  inlndtable  form,  which 
command."!  the  admiration  of  pverA-  mnn  of  tn'stc. 
Whatever  there  is  of  dignity,  majesty,  and  nielo^iy 
in  the  old  Roman  tonguo  It  bare  brought  out  and  con- 
centrated as  in  no  other  poem,  heathen  or  Christian, 
and  made  subservient  to  the  one  grand  Idea  of  tiw 

poem.  It  i!<  onomat.ipo'  tic,  ami  echf>e«.  as  well  a."  liti- 
man  language  can  do,  tho  storm,  and  wrath,  and  wail- 
ing of  aiejodgnaatd^.  Every  word  soonds  like  tho 
8<dcmn  peal  of  an  orgnn,  or  like  the  tiunpal  of  fbo 
archangel  summoning  the  dead  to  everlasting  Ulss  or 
to  everlasting  woe.  I  he  stately  metre,  the  triple 
rttyme,  the  selection  of  the  vowels  in  striking  adanta* 
tion  to  tho  sense  and  foding,  heighten  and  compieto 
the  effect  upon  tho  ear  and  tlic  heart  of  the  li.  .irer. 
The  music  of  tho  vowel  assonances  and  consonances, 
e.  g.  the  double  a  in  the  2d  and  7th  slanns  {/ufunte, 
venfunu,  di»au$urut;  dichmu,  ropatunu,  Krvnui);  the 
o  and  tt  in  the  8d  stanza  (soiucm,  regionum,  tkroimm) ; 
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•n<I  the  {  and  e  in  the  9th  stanza,  defV  the  skill  of  the 
best  traiisltttorB  in  any  language.  We  quote  the  judg- 
menta  of  eminent  writen.  "  Quot  mutt  verba  tot  pomk- 
m,  tmiiw  lOMinta,*' Mj»  Daaid.  "Conbining  lome- 
what  of  the  rhythm  of  classical  Latin  with  the  rhyme* 
of  the  mediieval  Latin,  treating  of  a  tiicme  full  of  aw- 
ftU  sublimitjr,  and  grouping  together  the  most  start- 
ling imagery  of  Scripture  aa  to  tfae  last  JndgOMnt,  and 
throwing  this  into  yet  stronKcr  relief  by  the  barbaric 
simplicity  of  the  stj'le  in  whirh  it  is  set,  ami  adiliiii.;  to 
all  these  ita  faii  and  trumpet-like  cad^ces,  and  unit- 
ing with  tiM  Impaadonad  fe«Ungs  of  the  sotk^  irhance 
it  emanated,  the  pruvity  of  the  north,  whose  severer 
style  it  adopted,  it  ii*  well  tilted  to  aroujic  the  heurer'' 
(Dr.  W.  K.Williams).  "The  metre  so  grandly  de- 
Tiaed,  of  wbich  I  remember  no  otbar  azample,  fitted 
tiKmi^  H  haa  ben  ahown  Itaelf  Ibr  brhigbg  oat  aoroe 

of  the  noblest  powers  of  tho  Latin  hmgaagc — tlic  snl- 
emn  effect  of  the  triple  rhyme,  which  has  been  likened 
to  blow  following  blow  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil — 
the  confidence  of  tba  poet  in  the  universal  intcreat  of 
his  theme,  a  confidence  which  has  made  him  set  out 
his  matter  with  w>  inajestio  and  unaihirniMl  a  pliiin- 
neae  as  at  once  to  be  intelligible  to  ail — these  merits, 
tdth  many  mora,  liav«  oomUnad  to  g^va  tfie  Diet  Trm 
a  high  place,  indeed  one  of  the  hif^hf-t,  nmon^'  the 
ma8ter]^eces  of  8arred  song"  (Archbishop  Trench). 
(Dr.Traneh  is  mii^tjiken  when  he  says  that  Umi*  !■  80 
othar  szampla  of  tbia  metre.  There  are  aoma  venaa 
of  atiikiiig  iwamblBDce  attrfbvtad  by  aome  to  St.Ber- 
nud,  but  ptobab^  of  muah  laAar  date: 

dun  leeordor  morlturas 
QnM  pmt  mortem  lilm  ftitamSi 
Terror  terret  me  ventunMi 
Qiieni  expcrto  nnn  i>eciirBB. 

T<Tn>l  c!i<n  tne  ti'rrorbi| 
Die-'*  ini'  nc  fiiri)rl,», 
r»ic«  liicliiK  IK-  iiKi-roriSi 
I  lie-  iilirix  juvcaiori-t, 
Ditn  Iras  UitM  Ilia.") 

"  Every  line  weeps.  Under  cveiy  word  and  syllable 
a  living  heart  throii*  and  pulsates.  Tlio  very  rhythm, 
or  that  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  voice 
which  iiroaodiata  call  tho  omr  and  the  AttU,  one 
might  almost  fancy  were  synchronous  with  tlio  contrac- 
tion and  the  dilatation  of  tlic  heart.  It  is  more  than 
dramatic.  The  horror  and  the  dread  are  real;  are 
actual,  not  acted"  (A.  Coles).  •  >  Dim  tckamrliche  Gr. 
didit"  aaya  Fred,  von  Meyer,  "ami  an  BUiln-n,  pnm 

Viifiihl,  itrhllfit  trif  fin  Iltimmrr  mil  drrl  ijt  h'  hnimiin.^ 
fxAlen  JttimUdngen  an  die  Brutf"  ("  This  awful  )x)em, 
poor  ia  imagaa,  all  ftaUng,  baata  tho  braast  like  a 
haaunar  with  three  UTaterious  rhyme  -  strokes"). 
"Tha  Dies  Ira,"  to  quote  from  V.  Cousin  {lACture$  on 
the  TViw,  the  Beauti/ul,  and  the  (.'ood,  p.  177),  "recitwl 
on^,  prodnces  the  most  terrible  effect.  In  thoae  fear- 
ftd  worda  every  blow  tells,  so  to  speak ;  each  word 
contains  a  distinct  scntimi-nt,  an  idea  at  nn(  c  profound 
and  determinate.  The  intellect  advances  at  cat  h  step, 
•adtiMlioarlmsbeaon  initatani.**  No  worn!  r  tint 
Utaratx  maa  and  aecolar  poeta  have  been  captivated 
by  the  Dies  Irte,  as  well  as  men  In  ftill  religious  sym- 
p  itliy  with  its  solemn  thmij^lits  and  feclincs.  (Jothe 
introduces  it  with  thrilling  effect  in  the  cathedral 
aeeaa  of  Faost  to  stir  ii|>  tiM  eoasdeneo  of  poor  Mar- 
gatft,who  i-»  seized  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  the 
aoanding  trump,  tho  trembling  graves,  and  the  licry 
torment.  Dr.  Johnson  could  aovor  repeat  the  stanza 
ondlag,  roates  labor  mm  aif  eoaiai^  without  borating 
Into  a  Hood  of  tears.  The  aarl  of  Roaoonunon,  "not 
m.ire  Ir.iriiril  th di  l'ockI,"  in  the  moment  in  which  he 
expired,  uttered  with  the  moat  fervent  devotion  two 


tho  strength  of  his  body  and  mind  was  failing.  The 
Diei  Ira  has  al&o  given  rise  to  some  of  the  greatest 
musical  compositions  of  Palestriaa,  Dorsnta,  Pci;b»> 
lese,  Haydn,  Vogler,  Winter,  CherabiBl,  GottMad  We>  , 

I  cr,  XiMtkomni,  and  especially  of  Mozart,  in  his  famOW 
Rtquifin,  during  the  comijOeitiou  of  which  be  died 
(1791). 

III.  The  Aulhorakip  of  the  Diet  Ira  cannot  be  ear- 
tatnly  fixed.    The  writer  evidently  was  onconcffiied 

aliout  his  own  fame.  It  is  now,  however,  pretty  geoctw 
ally  assigned  to  the  Franciscan  monk  Tboiaaa  a  Celaao 
(a  little  town  In  Abrasso  altariora,  la  Italy),  tho  Ubgw 
rapher  of  his  intimate  friend  St.  Francis  of  A.«pi«i 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Oct.,  torn.  ii).  Me  was  suporit-r  of 
the  Franciscan  convents  of  Cologne.  Mayence,  Worms, 
and  Speyar,  and  died  after  A.D.  1256.  the  oldaat  tea- 
timony  in  Ikror  of  this  view  ia  takaa  fnrn  Barthalft> 
ni.vus  Albizzi  of  I'isa  (*  1401),  in  his  Uber  ccm/ormt- 
lutum  of  ISHi},  where  he  says:  Fraiar  Thomat  {SB 
maiidalo  npo$tolico  $eripm>  mrmmt  folUo  Ugtmiam  jwv 
nuim  bmti  Francitci,  tt  rnosAM  DE  mobtcis,  <jr.« 

CANTATfR   IM   MIRSA,  *  DlRfl    Ir^V.,'  etc.  DICITCK  /<(- 

cLite."  This  proves  only  that  at  that  time  the  IH^ 
Jra  was  part  of  the  Missal,  and  was  believed  fay  aoraa 
tobotbaworkofTbomaa.  LncaaWaddla^jlaUa  Aa- 

nuls  of  the  Fratu  Im  uti  order  (UlfiO),  defends  this  tr.> 
dilion,  and  Molmike,  Kamljach,  Daniel,  Koth.  Falmer, 
Mono,  Wackemagel,  Coles,  and  other  modt-rn  writers 
on  tho  aaljact,  adopt  it  as  the  moat  probable  opiniaa. 
The  riraliT  of  monastic  orders  has  interfered  with  the 
question  of  iiufhiTshlp,  iw<\  llMiniuii-ans  and  Ik-nt-dic- 
tines  have  disputed  the  claims  of  the  Frandscaas. 
Bat  there  ia  no  more  or  mneb  laaa  ovidoace  fcr  nay 
of  the  other  names  whii  h  have  Wen  snircre-t'-^l.  as 
Gregory  the  (Ircat,  .St.  Hernard,  Honavcntura.  Mat- 
tluena  a  Aquasparta,  Latinus  l-ran^ipani,  Felix  Iliini- 

merlin  (MaUeolua,  of  Zfirich,  1889-1460),  etc.  It  ii 
certainly  not  older  tbaa  Thomaa  a  Cdano,  lyat  radMr 

of  a  later  date.  The  extraordinary  religious  fervor 
which  characterized  the  early  history  of  the  Francis- 
can order  may  lie  considered  an  argument  of  internal 
probability  for  the  authorship  of  Thomas  a  Celano. 
If  this  he  true,  and  if  Jacopone  is  the  author  of  tbe 
Stabat  Mater  (a*  asserted  by  L.  Wadding),  then  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Fkmnciscan  order  for  the  moat  aab* 
limaaowdl  aafbrthoBMNitpatbatieliyaiBOftbeljrtiB 
Church.  Mone  (^lMtfin<fchr  Ih/mn'n  des  Mittelnltfrt, 
i,  M)i<)  has  suggested  tlie  idea  that  the  Di^s  Jrtt 
arose,  not.  as  heretofore  supposed,  simply  from  tlie  in- 
dividual  contemplation  of  a  monk  in  hi.s  lonely  cell, bol 
was  inspired  l>y  older  judgment  hymns  in  public  aMi, 
and  was  ciimiiosed  with  an  original  view  to  the  poMic 
service  m  mitta  D^unctorvm,  In  one  of  them,  wbicb 
he  Iboad  ia  a  1I&  at  Rofehanaa  from  tbe  ISlh  «r  Wh 
cenlttiy,tiia  passage  occurs : 

I.nriiiiiiimi  <fi>/«  l7f<T, 
Oiin  ri'iniiHii^  ej  /iivitUi  A 
Jlou'o  mt>  jiuhe  'luiWf 
Justus  antan  earoei 

Tbe  doaing  aospirium : 

"  lie  .lesii.  Domloc, 
lK<im  fl<  reqiiieov* 


Uy  Oed,  my  Father,  anil  my  Friead, 

Do  not  miiake  mo  in  mr  end !" 

Sir  Walter  Scott  also  happily  reproduced  some  stanatas 
of  tbe  Dies  Ira  for  his  "  Lay  of  the  L.ist  Minstrel," 
and  was  beard  repeating  them  on  bis  dying  bed,  when 


ia  likewise  found  in  older  hyBHie  aad  JUaaala.  Monc 
conjectures  that  the  antbor  of  Z>f(et/ralifniaclf  append- 

ed  these  lini's  fr<im  older  sources  to  his  jioem,  since 
they  did  not  fit  in  his  triple  rhyme.  Daniel  <,tom.  i, 
181,  aad  llfif)  and  Waekareagel  (Doa  daafcatt  Kh^ 
chenlifd  ron  d'r  nltesten  Z'if,  etc.  i.  IW)  are  dispo-cd 
to  adopt  this  view.  But  it  seems  much  more  pn.lu- 
ble  that  the  oritdnal  poem  closed  with  Gere  mram 
meiJmUt  and  that  the  ramaiaing  aix  linaa,  with  their 
difllnvnt  Tcrslfleation,  and  the  cbaage  fkviB  the  flnt  to 

the  third  pr^r-nti  (hu  'r  and  c/.O.werc  addixl  from  an  old- 
er funeral  service  already  in  use  by  the  compilers  of 
medbaval  Maaala,  and  not  by  tba  author.  Thi-n  we 
have  a  perfectly  oniform  ptodoction,  which  probably 
emanated  from  a  sabjectiva  atate  of  miad  witboot  c»> 
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gard  to  pablic  nw.bnt  whkh  soon  fimnd  Hi  war,  on  m-  |  pandaolcM  tbaailMmdMnctTBnlm 


connt  of  it-  inti  iii>ir  CM  .  llt'in  V,  iiitti  tho  Chun  li  mt- 
Vioo,  •ince  the  deuptst  subjectivity'  in  lyric  |xK!try  'la  th« 
best  kind  of  objecdvily.  It  eertainly  wa»  in  public 
use  already  in  iIk-  14th  centuy  in  Italy,  and  gradual- 
ly pajssed  into  tbe  Church  service  ofotiier  ooantiies, 
scattering  along  its  track  "the  liiiiiiiinus  footprints  «f 
its  vktocioas  progrsss  as  the  aubduer  of  hearts." 
nr.  Traiidadmu.^Vo  pomn  has  so  oftsn  ehallcBged 

and  fliMictl  the  nkill  of  the  host  tr;ins!afi>r:<  iind  imita- 
tors. The  unusually  large  number  of  trunhlution^ 
fcmrss  tlwt  noiio  ooomb  ap  ti>  the  uriginal.  Itii  music, 
mi^Mljjr,  and  grandeur  can  only  be  imparfiKtly  rspro- 
dneed  !n  modem  languages.  *•  Its  apfwrsnt  artless- 
ne»a  and  simplicity  indicate  that  it  can  be  turii.  d  read- 
ily into  another  language,  hut  it^t  secret  i>owc-r  refusc><« 
to  bo  thns  tranafSBirsd."  The  Germans  have  general- 
ly ismci'cdiMl  better  than  the  Kn^;lisli,  owing  to  the 
larger  uuuilier  of  double  rhyiiif!*  in  tlio  German  lan- 
guage. But  soma  English  translations  arc  admirable. 
Dr.  Lisco,  in  a  monograpli  on  the  />te«  Jra,  A.D.  1^, 
counted  forty-flwrTerrions,  mostly  German,  tn  whkh, 
three  yi-.iTx  iiflerw.irds,  he  added  seventeen  more. 
There  must  be  at  least  thirty  English  veri^ioiis  which 
Dr.  Lisco  did  not  know.  There  is  a  Grt  '  k  <- 1  -ion  by 
IliMm  r,  ,1  mi>!-jonar\'  of  the  Church  of  England  ("U 
'»•■'"'  >n'n>"^  given  by  Daniel,  ii,  105).  Of 
German  versions  wo  may  menUon  those  of  A.  W. 
Ton  ScUegel  {^Jenat  Tag^  dm  Tag  de$  Zbrsn),  Bonsen 
de$  Zerm,  o  Tag  toU  Gramm\  Knapp  (twot  An 

d'  >ii  Z  i  ntiui,  an  ih  tn  hohnt,  nnd  limn  Tinj,  ihn  Tag 
der  W  fluH),  Seld  (^Z'lrn  urui  Zit'trn  bdnijr,  Khiy  Ul), 
Daniel  (two :  Tug  d*»  Zoms,  du  Tag  der  FuUe,  and 
Daeid  tmd  Sibylla  tpricht),  Toestrnp  (ZonUag,  sr/ncci- 
Uchtter  der  T<tge),  Koni^sfeld  (^An  dm  Zomtnij,  jm- m 
AeArcn), .1.  P.  Lange  {lewr  T>t<j  >hs  /.'■nt-,  r  T<tg<\ 
Schaff  (two  in  his  Dtuttckf  Kirchtnfrennd  for  1>»6>*,  p. 
888  sq. :  An  dem  Tag  der  Zome^Jlamtnen,  and  A»  dem 
Tag  d^r  Zomesf idlr) ;  also  Henler,  Fr.  von  Meyer,  A. 
L.  Follen,  WessenU-rg.  llurni^,  During,  Stier.  One 
Gemi.in,  Lecko,  wrote  twelve  vcrMions.  The  best  Eng- 
lish translators  of  the  hymn  are  Uicbaid  Crashaw 
(his  Tendon  Is  the  oldest,  made  1646,  ranarfcable  for 
strength,  but  >li(Terin^'  from  the  mejisuro  of  the  origin- 
^  ^^JJtard'st  tJi'iu,  m;i  noiil,  uhat  xtrinuf  thing*  IMh  thr 
P^abn and S&yl Kttign");  tlic  Earl  of  Uoj-common  {''The 
Dag  of  wrath,  t/uU  dreadful  dag");  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(only  a  part  of  it,  but  admirably  done :  Tknt  dm/  <f 
tffrti'th,  that  dreadful  da;/") ;  Mio  anlay  ( is  ji;.  (ht  thai 
grttU,  that  aw/ut  dag");  archbishop  Trench  ("  U  that 
dag,  tknt  dag  o/ire"-^  rtry  dose  translation,  though 
not  in  t!ie  doiilile  rhyme  of  the  original);  Dean  Henry 
AUord  ^^1H4.'>,  "  /Jay  of  atigt^r,  that  dreml  day");  Mrs. 
Charles  (in  "The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song." 
I»fi4,  "Z*,  U»  dag  qfwnUk^Unt  day");  Henry  Mills 
("  Dag  rt/'wrnrt — the  Amer  domimg") ;  l%pc«  Sargent 

('•  iJiit/o/lr' ,  tliiil  <!  />/  int/M  wUnf/"^  ;  E.  CttSWall  ("A%A- 
er$tiU^aitd*lUlnv}rruif/k  ')\  Is. Williams;  Kobert  Da- 
vidson (^*Dagofvfnah!  tkaidajfit  hasting")  ;  W.  G. 
Dix  ("  That  ditg  of  wrath-^tqKm  that  dag")  \  Charies 
Rockwell  ("Aiy  oftrrath!  oh  direful  dag")  ;  J.  H. 
Abrahall  (^^^Dag  of  tcrafh  and  tribulatiim,"  in  the  Cliri^- 
tkm  fkmernkftmev  for  Jan.  18C8,  p.  159) ;  W.  J.  Irons 
{'■'Dag  nfmAf  Odag  ofmtmrmng,"  adopted  in  the 
"IIyin!ial  Noted") ;  W.  K.  William-^  ("  Dny  ofvrafh  ! 
that  dag  lUMmnying");  Edward  Slosnon  {"I>«y  ofu-ratli  1 
of  dags  that  dag");  Enuttus  C.  Benedict  (two,  ''Day 
^  wroth t  that  final  dag,"  and  "Dag  of  ihreatetud 
wrath  from  heaven");  Gen.  John  A.  Dix  (1862,  "/>iy 
of  rrftgtance,  irithoul  viorrow" — an  eclectic  translation, 
the  rhymes  Iteing  selected  from  other  versions,  especial- 
I7  «boM  of  Coleo  and  Iroas).  Among  these  transla- 
tors, America  is  well  represented  by  W.  R.  Williams, 
Slo6!<on,  I)avid.«on,  Kockwell,  Mills,  Sargent,  W.  (i. 
and  John  A.  Dix,  Benedict.  But  the  palm  among 
tnnslators  belongs  to  an  American  layman,  Abraham 
Oolss,  a  pbysidflli  at  Namttl^  MflV  Jersey,  who  pre* 


their  way,  six  of  which  are  in  the  trochaic  meaMin;  and 
double  rhyme  of  the  original ;  tive  like  in  riiythin,  but 
in  single  rhyme  ;  one  in  iambic  triplets,  like  Bomohi- 
mon's;  tha  'last  in  ^natrains,  like  Crashaw 's  Tersion. 
The  lint  two  appeared  anonjmooaly  in  Hn  Nmmrk 
Ikiily  Adrti  Ii.-'  1 ,  1^17.  .tii  i  a  (lart  of  one  found  its  way 
into  Mrs.  totowe's  "  L'nclc  Tom's  Caliin,"  the  utlicr 
into  H.  W.Beecber'8*'PlynMNtth  Collection  of  Hymns 
and  Tunes."  Tbey  are  now  all  publitshcd  together 
Willi  un  Introduction,  and  a  pbotograi)h  picture  of 
Michael  Angelo's  famous  Lant  .hidginent.  Of  the 
many  translations,  we  select  in  conclusion  one  which 
is  less  known  tiian  It  desarras  to  be,  fhim  the  pen  of 
the  Bev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Williams,  a  Baptist  clcrgymnn  of 
New  York,  which  appeared,  with  a  valuable  ii()to  on 
Diet  Jr>r,  in  his  Mi^oUaniet,  2d  edit.  N.  Y.  lK.><t.  r'- 
90.  The  author  kindly  consents  to  its  oaa  here,  with 
a  few  changes,  and  the  modest  remark:  "Its  imper- 
fections are  eM  Usalde  only  from  iL-<  having  ]in'ceded 
the  more  finished  rendering  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Abraiuun 
Coles,  of  Newaric,  N.  J." 

I.  n.iy  of  wnith!  tlmt  tJny  ill'mnying; 
An  tlu-  M-efK  nf  i.M  were  i-nyinj:. 
All  the  worUl  in  a.-lK-'  l.i}  >Dg- 

8.  What  the  fenrl  and  whut  thi'  <innklng! 
■\viirn  tlio  .bulge  hi*  way  i-  tnkitit;. 
Stricter  ■earoh  in  all  tblng>>  making. 
8,  When  the  trump,  with  bla't  avtoundlng, 
Ihioogh  ths  tombs  of  earth  rtwoadtaig, 
BUs  aU  stand,  the  ihmae  sarroaadag. 

4.  Death  and  Xatme  all  aghast  sia, 

While  the  dead  rbe  Art  and  fiuiter. 

All""  !  ritiu'  to  their  Judp-  and  Mn^-tcr. 

B.  r..itli  i»  I  nniirht  the  n-n  nl  noU  inn; 
S.  i  ,  .I'.  rH  rit  in  rjn  b  iln  ail  culuiuD,  " 
With  niiin  c  ^lc»?^l^  thr  L><>-.tii«dBy  volume. 

6.  Xov»  the  Sovert  ign  .lud-'e  i-  sealed; 
All,  long  hid.  is  loud  reiM-nti'il ; 
Waaght  escape*  tho  Judgment  meted. 

7.  Ah!  whst  plea  shall  I  be  pleading! 
Who  for  me  be  interceding. 
When  tho  Ju^t  man  help  l><  needing? 

8.  Oh,  tboD  King  of  awful  splendor. 
Of  Mlvatloii  Rce  tlie  Sender, 
Orsee  to  me,  all  gradoiM,  raider. 

9.  Jc  IS',  I/>r'l,  my         let  tlit-  l>e. 
Mine  tlx-  «iH-  that  liron},-lil  fi<  m  IdiM  Tlieo; 
On  tlmt  day,  I,orii,  wilt  l  liini  niii-*  ms? 

10.  Wt-arily  f -r  me  Th<ui  coiif:lite-'i ; 

On  the  rr<""  my  "oiil  Tlioii  Iviii^hti  ■it ; 
Uwc  noi  atl  for  which  Tlieii  wrougblentS 

II.  Vengeitnce,  I^rd,  then  be  Th}r  mtasion: 
A«w,  of  sin  grant  ft«e  remlMtioB 
Eie  that  day  «f  laqnkMsn. 

U  Lnr  is  Shamir  before  Thee  gnanbig; 
ninshes  deep  my      are  owntngi 

llcnr,  «>  I."r(l,  my  nMjipIiBnt  tinianingl 

13.  Iler  i  f  t-ld         finneil  fc  i^-iviui;. 
Anil  the  living  thief  rereiving. 
Thou,  to  iiie  I""',  hope  art  Klving. 

14.  In  my  prayer  though  »iti  iii»eiTtiin^', 
Yet,  good  I»rd,in  goodnw"  tuniitu;, 
8aTS  me  from  Oe  eadless  boralagr 


in 


■mi  Thy  sheep  be  my  nlaee  givea  ; 
Fertile  gcMits  from  me  be  driven : 

I.lft,  at  I  hy  riirlit  hand,  to  h(«ven. 

Wlii  ii  the  curnxl  Jire  confoumled, 
\\  ith  lievouriog  flame  tnmwiBdedi 
WUii  tlie  blejit  be  my  name  sounded. 


IT.  Low,  I  beg,  an  Kupplinnt  K  n-l.ni: : 

With  crushed  heart,  my  ble  f..rth  i-pundiog ; 
Lsidfhe  righ  me  tn  my  ending ! 

]a  Ah  that  dsjt  that  dnr  of  weeping! 
WhSa  in  dost  do  longer  uleeplllg, 

MsnteOodtagniUligoiag-v  . 
I«rd,  be  then  ny  msvey  showtagt 

V,  Literature.— G.  C.  F.  Mohnike,  Kirchn-uiul  lifer- 
nrhittoritcke  8t»vikn  and  MittheUungen,  Bd.  i,  Ueft.  i 
(Beitrage  zvr  allm  UrrMkhm  tfymnohgie,  Stralsmid, 
1824,  p.  1  100");  r,.\V.  Filik.  77j'mia.«  row  (Vlano  in  Ersch 
und  Gruber's  Encgcl"p.  sec  i,  Bd.  xvi,  p.  7-10;  F.  G. 
Lieoo,  Dk$  /its,  Hgmmt  amfdat  Weilgerieht,  Berlhi, 
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1840  (to  thb  iBittI  ba  adthd  an  aiipendlx  to  fh« 

iiutti'ir'*  iiiono^Taph  on  the  ,St^ih<it  .}fii(er,  Rorlin, 
wh.  ru  lie  noticfs  17  additimial  trunMlntiuns  of  Uio  Uu.* 
Jnr  ) ;  W.  R.  ^ViUiam^  .Vuc  llanus  (N.  Y.  1860,  p.  78 
-UO) :  II.  A.  Daniel,  Thfttiunu  JJymnoMau  (Lip*. 
1865,  ii,  im-m ;  v,  1856,  110-116);  C.  E,  Koch,  art. 
Dies  Ira;  in  Herzog's  Theol.  Encykli'ji.  (If^.'fi),  iii,  887, 
888  (brief);  Abraluiin  Coles,  Zta'e*  /ra  m  thirtttn  orig- 
«Rii/FerriMii^«Mi^le*i9r«^^  4th 
eA.  Compare  aliw  the  anonymous  pul«liration, 

The  srrrn  grtat  Hymnt  of  the  Metiietral  Church  (N.  Y. 
3tl  ed.  1^«'.7,  p.  44-97),  where  aercn  Enjj;li8h  transtationB 
of  the  J>it»  Irm  are  ^ven,  vis.  tboM  of  Gen.  IMz,  two 
€f  Colaa,  BoMOiiMMa,  Cmdunr,  Irau,  and  Sloaaoa. 

XMm  Laailniiiii  ifif^  fwrwv,  dag  o/Uf^y^  an 

anci'iit  name  for  the  Epiphany;  baptinm  iKsing  gen- 
erully  called  and  •^Mna^iajight  and  illumination, 
this  day,  beini;  tlie  8Up|)o»e<I  day  of  our  Saviour's  bap- 
tism, was  styled  "  the  day  of  lights  or  illumination,  or 
baptism.'*  Attarios  Amaaenus  (Jlimi.  {▼,  i»  Fttk  Kat 
citi'd  Iiy  Bln^hjun)  says,  "  We  celchrate  the  nativity 
becauM  at  this  time  God  manifeftted  bis  divinity  to  us 
in  the  6eah.  We  oelebrate  tho  fea«t  «f  Ugbt,  because, 
by  the  remi«nion  of  om-  sins  in  baptism,  we  are  brought, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  dark  prlsoa  of  our  former  life  to 
alife  of  lii;ht  aadvirtiia.*'— BlD^tam,  Orig. Bedi$.\k, 
XX,  ch.  IV.  §  7. 

Diet  (nn^K,  aruchah',  rendered  "allowance,"  2 
Kings  xxv*^;  **Tlctoals,»  Jer.  xl,  6;  **dian«r," 

rn)v.  XV,  17),  a  fixed  portion  or  r-ition  of  daily  food 
(Jer.  Ill,  'M).  The  fixxl  of  Kastcrn  nations  has  been 
in  nil  ajfes  li«ht  and  simple.  As  compared  with  our 
own  habits,  the  chief  ptrfnts  of  contrast  are  the  small 
amoont  of  animal  fbod  contomed,  the  Tarletjr  of  arti* 
clos  used  as  acconipaniuicut-  to  lircid,  the  substitu- 
tion of  milk  in  various  furnid  for  our  liquors,  and  the 
combination  of  wbat  we  sboold  deem  belerogeneoiiH 
clement)  in  the  same  dish  or  tha  same  meal.  The 
chief  point  of  ajjreement  Is  the  large  consumption  of 
bread,  tho  importance  of  whii-h  in  the  eyes  of  the  He- 
brew is  testitied  liy  the  use  of  the  term  kchem  (origin- 
ally  fbod  of  any  kind)  spedfleally  flw  bread,  as  well  as 
1  V  the  expression  "staff  of  bread"  (Lt  v.  xxvi,  20; 
iN.i.  cv,  16;  Ezek.  iv,  16;  xlv,  lit).  Simpler  prei>a- 
rotions  of  oom  weiv,  however,  cttmmon ;  sometimes 
the  fresh  green  ean  wan  eaten  In  a  natnral  state  (a 
custom  pmctised  In  Paletdne  (Robinson's  Researches, 
i,  IMi.  thi>  liein^;  tuMkmI  off  Iiy  the  band  (Lev. 

xxiii,  14;  Deut.  xxiii,  25;  2  Kings  iv,  42;  Matt,  xii, 
1:  LnkATl,!):  more  flre(|tieiitly,  bowewv,  tha  gialns, 
Bft<*r  l)oinp  carefully  picked,  were  roasted  in  a  pan 
over  a  fire  (Lev.  ii,  1-1),  and  eaten  as  "{varched  corn," 
in  which  form  it  was  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  {lar- 
ticalarly  among  laborers,  or  others  who  had  not  the 
means  of  dreswng  Ibod  (Lot.  xziii,  14 ;  Ruth  Ii,  14 ; 
1  Sum.  xvii,  17;  XXV,  1^<;  2  Sam.  xvii,  2H) ;  this  pr;ic- 
tice  is  still  ver>-  usinl  in  the  1-Ia.st  (comp.  Lane,  i,  251 ; 
Robinson.  Res.  Ii.  3  Sometimeji  the  fcroin  was 
bruised  (like  the  Greek  polenta,  Pliny,  xviii,  14),  in 
which  state  it  was  termed  either  (Sept.  ipucra ;  A. 
V.  "beaten,**  Lev.  ii,  14, 16),  or  pVb''-)  (Aqurt.  Symm. 
VTiaavai;  Auth.  Vers,  "com."  2  Sam.  xvii,  19;  comp. 
Prov.  xxvii,  22),  and  then  dried  in  the  ann ;  it  was 
eaten  dther  mixed  wHh  (41  (Lev.  ii,  15),  or  made  faito 
a  soft  cake  named  HO'^n?  (A.  V.  "  dou^h,"  Nonk  XT, 
20;  Neh.  x,  37;  Ezek.  xliv,  30).  The  Hebrews  osed 
n  gnat  rariety  of  articles  (John  xxi,  5)  to  pivc  a  rel- 
ish to  hread.  !^<iiTii'tini>'<  salt  >i>  used  (.Foh  vi,  ri\ 
as  we  leani  from  the  passa|;e  just  quoti'd;  sometimes 
the  bread  was  dipped  Into  the  sour  wine  (A.  V.  "  vin- 
egar") which  the  laborers  drank  (Ruth  ii,  14);  or, 
when  meat  was  eaten,  into  the  fcravy,  which  was  ei- 
ther Served  up  sep:ir.iti  ly  fnr  the  purpose,  as  hy  Gideon 
(Jndg.  iii,  19),  or  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  maat-dish, 
at  dene  by  the  Anlie  (Bvckhwdt,  Atei^  i,  68X  wkoae 


practice  of  dipping  bread  fai  tim  broth,  or  melted  ftt 

of  the  animal,  >tn>ngly  illustrates  the  refcrcm  e  to  the 
sup  in  .Fidm  xiii,  26  sq.  The  modern  Kg^  ptians  sci.'oa 
their  l>rcad  with  a  sauce  oompoecd  of  various  stin]Q« 
lants,  such  a!>  salt,  mint,  sesame,  and  chickpeas  (L>nc. 
i,  180).  ('I  he  later  Jews  named  this  sauce  rC'^n 
fMishna,  Pts<ich,  ii,  8] :  it  consisted  of  vin^er,  al- 
monds, and  spice,  thickened  with  flour.  It  was  us<^1 
at  tho  celebnition  of  the  l'a«sover  [PeMMch,  x,  Sj.)  The 
Syrians,  on  the  otlier  hand,  use  a  mixture  of  .*av<>ry 
and  salt  for  the  same  purpose  (Koaaell,  i,  93).  Where 
the  abore-mentloned  acoeaaorlea  were  wanting,  fhiit, 
vej^  taliles.  fish,  or  honey  was  used.  In  ^h<>rt,  it  n^ay 
Ite  .'kuid  that  all  the  articles  of  f(M>d  vtliiLh  we  are  aliont 
to  mention  were  mainly  view  ed  as  8ul<ordinatcs  to  the 
staple  commodity  of  bread.  The  various  kinds  of 
bnnd  and  cakes  are  described  under  the  bead  of 
Rui:.\ii;  ('.\KF. ;  Cn,\rKNKi.. 

Milk  and  its  preparations  hold  a  conspicnoos  place 
in  Eaatan  diet  aa  allbrdhig  anbatantlal  nentlshment; 
sometimes  it  was  produced  in  a  fresh  state  (-;';,  Gen. 
xviii,  8),  but  more  generally  in  the  form  of  the  mod- 
cm  Uban,  1.  e.  sour  milk  (Tixpn,  A.  V.  ♦'butter,"  Gen. 
xviii,  8 ;  .ludg.  v,  25 ;  2  &im.  xvii,  29).  The  latter  is 
universally  used  by  the  Bedouins,  not  only  as  their 
ordinary  bererapre  (Burekhaidt,  A'ote*.  i.  240).  hut  vdx- 
ed  wiUi  flour,  meat,  and  even  salad  (Fiiirrkhardt,  i,  .t^*, 
63 ;  Russell,  A  leppo,  i,  118).  It  is  constantly  offered 
to  travellers,  and  in  aoaae  paita  ef  Arabia  it  is  deemed 
scandalous  to  take  any  money  in  return  for  it  (Utirck- 
hardt,  Arabia,  i.  120).  For  a  certain  seawn  <>f  the 
year  Uban  makes  up  a  great  jnirt  of  the  food  of  the 
jpoor  in  Syria  (RusscU,  L  c).  Batter  (Ftov.  xxx,  83), 
and  varimiB  Ibrma  of  coagulated  mUh,  of  tiie  conslit* 
ency  of  tho  mo<lem  litimai  (Job  x,  10;  1  Sam.  xvii, 
18;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29),  were  also  used.  See  Bi^kb; 
Cheesk;  Mii-k. 

Fruit  (q.  V.)  was  another  source  of  snlisistenee :  figs 
stand  first  In  {loint  of  importance ;  the  early  aorta  d^ 
scribed  as  the  "summer  fhiit"  (Y'!P,  Amoa  viii,  1, 2X 
and  the  "first  ripe  fruit"  (rf^Ta. Ho^.  ix,  10;  Mic.  vij. 
1),  were  esteemed  a  great  luxury-,  and  were  eaten  as 
fresh  fruit ;  but  they  were  generally  dried  and  pressed 
into  cakes,  similar  to  the  date-cakea  of  the  Arabiaoa 
(Burckhardt,  A  rabia,  i,  57),  in  which  form  they  wcie 
termed  0**^??  (woXotfai,  A.T. "  eaket  ef  IMPi,**  1 8em. 
XXV,  18;  XXX,  12;  1  Chron.  xli,  40"),  and  occasicnally 
y^g  simply  (2  Sam.  xvi,  1;  A.  V.  "summer  fruit"). 
Grapes  were  generally  eaten  In  a  dried  state  as  raisins 

(2''p"2:f,  Vulg.  lif/atunr  tjp<r  ptisMr,  1  S.im.  xxv,  18; 
XXX,  12;  2  Sam.  xvi,  1;  1  Chron.  xii,  40),  but  soim^ 
times,  as  twfore,  pressed  into  cakes,  named  rt^T'^C^  (2 
Sam.  vi,  10;  1  <  hron.  xvl,  3 ;  Cant.ii,  6;  Ho«.il,lX 
understood  by  the  Sept.  as  n  sort  of  cake,  XAjttmm 
airb  rr/yavov,  and  by  the  A.  V.  as  a  **  dagen  of  whe.** 
Caked  fruit  fomis  a  part  of  the  daily  f(K«l  of  the  .\r»- 
hians,  and  Is  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  trav- 
ellers; dissolved  in  water  it  affonls  a  sweet  and  r^ 
(Vcshing  drink  (NIehuhr,  Arabia,  p.  57 ;  Rus«ell.  Afep' 
po,  i,  82) ;  an  instance  of  Its  stimulating  effect  is  re- 
corded in  1  Sam.  xxx,  12.  Apples  (perhaps  citron?) 
are  occasionally  noticed,  but  rather  in  refeienca  to 
tiieir  ftwgrance  (Cant.  Ii,  6;  tII,  8)  and  color  (Fkvr. 
XXV,  11)  than  as  an  article  of  food.  Dnt«  s  are  not 
noticed  in  Scripture,  unless  we  accept  the  rendering 
of       in  the  Sept.  (9  8am.  1)     sfejstcsc;  R  ca» 

hardly  !«'  doul  tcd.  liow  ever,  that,  where  the  palm-tree 
flourished,  as  in  tho  neighl  orhoi>d  of  Jericho,  its  fruit 
was  consumed ;  in  Joel  i,  12  It  is  reckoned  emongelh- 
er  trees  valuable  for  their  fruit.  The  pomrgmnate- 
tree  is  also  noticed  by  Joel;  it  yields  n  luscious  fruit, 
from  which  a  species  of  wine  was  ex[irp«s«d  (Cant, 
viii,  2 }  Hag.  ii,  19).  Melons  were  grown  in 
(K«m.si|10blMitBO(lnI'lilaitkM.  The  aralbenj  b 
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indlMllltadl}'  mentioned  in  Luke  xvii,  6  under  the  name  I 
trvKUfiti'oc ;  the  Heliruw  S"!<;3  so  translated  (2  Sam. 
V,  23;  1  Chron.  xiv,  14)  is  rather  doubtful ;  the  Vulg. 
takH  it  to  mean  }^ur$.  The  (ivKofiuifnttn  (A.  V.  "i«yc- 
cmm,"  Luke  xix,  4)  difi'ers  from  tlie  tree  last  men- 
tion«d ;  ft  wm  the  Egyptiain  fig,  wbich  aboandad  in 
P.il<'-tine  (1  Kinds'  x,  -'7).  ami  wiis  miirli  valued  for 
it«  fruit  (1  Chrou.  xxvii,  28;  Amos  vii,  14).  See  Ap- 
plb;  Cmoii;  Fie;  Moi.BBEitr-««BB ;  Pommrak- 
ATE;  Sycamink-trek  ;  Sycamohk. 

Of  (cj.  v.)  we  have  um.-t  frecjuent  notice  of 

lentils  ((li>n.xxv,*l ;  2  Sam.  x\'ii,  28 ;  xxiii.ll;  Ezek. 
iv,  U),  which  axe  still  largely  u«ed  Uy  the  ikdonina  in 
travelling  (Durckhardt,  ArabM,  i,  6o) ;  beans  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  2H;  K/.ck.  iv,  I"),  which  still  form  a  favorite  dish 
in  Egypt  and  Arabia  for  br«akfii«t,  boiled  in  water  and 
eaten  with  butter  and  pepper;  from  2  Sam.  xvii,  28  it 
niit,'ht  bo  infem  d  tlmt  hfan><  und  other  kinds  of 
were  roasted,  as  t»arley  wai>,  but  the  second  *<7|^  in 
that  rene  is  piobaUy  iMaipoUitod,  ttOt  liippeariBg  is 
the  S(  |it.,  and,  «mi  tf  it  were  not  so,  the  refen^nce  to 
/)«.'.<(  in  the  A.  V.,  as  of  eker  In  the  Vulg.,  is  wholly 
unwarranted;  cucumber»  (Num.  xi,  5;  l8a.i,8;  Bar. 
Ti,  70;  oomp.  2  Kings  iv,  88y  when  wild  gonrda,  cueu- 
merM  atMm,  were  ^cked  in  nrfatake  for  eaenmben) ; 
leeks,  iinii)t)s,  and  garlii  k,  which  wcro  and  still  are  of 
a  superior  quality  in  Kgypt  (Nam.  xi,  6 ;  comp.  Wil- 
Idnson,  Ame.  Eggf*,  ii,  374;  Lane,  i,  251);  lettuce,  of 
which  the  wild  »pecie«,  laetuca  agrtitis,  is  identified 
with  the  Greek  irtKpic  by  Pliny  (xxl,  65),  and  foniKMl, 
accordin){  to  the  Sept.  and  the  Vulg.,  the  tdtter 
herbs"  (n^"l'''3)  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb  (Exod. 
xii,  8 ;  Nam.  ix,  11);  endive,  which  ia  still  well  known 
In  the  East  (Russell,  i,  91),  may  have  been  included 
tinder  the  same  doss.  In  addition  to  the  above  we 
have  notice  of  certain  "  herbs"  (ninix,  2  Kinga  it, 
90)  eaten  in  times  of  scarci^,  wliich  were  mallows 
cording  to  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  bat,  aoMVd- 
ing  to  the  Tolmad,  a  vegstablejreaembUng  the  %nmea 
emeo  «f  Ltnnaas ;  Md  agalB  ttm»  pMslane  (fyAn ; 
d\(/ia;  A. V.  "mallows"),  and  broom-root  ("""Sr"^; 
A.  V.  "juniper,"  Job  zxx,  iv),  as  eaten  by  the  poor 
in  lime  of  ftmine,  miees  the  latter  were  gathered  as 

fuel.  An  in?<i[iid  plant,  jirobaMv  ])nr»l.ine,  ur-ed  in  sal- 
ad, appears  to  be  referred  to  in  Job  vi,  G,  under  the  ex- 
pieaalon  TOQ^  If*}  (A.  Y.  "wUta  of  egs^  Tbe 
u-<ual  method  of  eating  vegetables  wa.s  in  the  form 
of  pottage  C^^Va,  Sept.  'i^fta,  Vulg.  puImaUimf  Gen. 
nr,  2d;  S  Kings  iv,  88;  Hag.  ii,  12 ;  a  meal  wboUy 
of  vegetables  was  deemed  ver\-  iM>iir  fare,  I*rov.  xv, 
17;  Dan.  i,  12;  Itom.  xiv,  2).  The  modern  Arabians 
con.sume  bat  few  vegetaUes;  radishes  and  leok.s  are 
most  in  use,  and  are  eaten  raw  with  bread  (Burckhardt, 
Arabia,  i,  6G).  See  Beak  ;  Citcixmbxb  ;  Garlic  ; 
Gourd;  Leek;  Lkjcfil;  0:«ioh. 

The  spioea  or  ooadiments  known  to  the  Hebrews 
were  nnmenns ;  cnrnmln  (Tn.  xxviii,  25 ;  Matt,  zxiii, 
23),  dill  (Matt,  xxiii,  2^,  "ani-=.-,"  A.  V.),  coriander 
(Exod.  xvi,  81 ;  Num.  xi,  7),  mini  (Matt,  xxiii,  23),  rue 
(Luke  xi,  42),  mustanl  (Matt,  xiii,  81;  xvii,  20),  and 
salt  (Job  vi,  6X  which  is  reckoned  among  "the  princi- 
pal things  for  the  whole  use  of  man's  life"  (Ecclns. 
xxxix.  20).  Nuts  (pistachios)  and  almonds  (Gen. 
xliii,  11)  were  also  nsed  as  wkeU  to  the  appetite.  See 
Almo^to;  AinsB;  Cobuhdbb;  Cuinnir;  Hirt; 
MrsTARP;  Ntrrs;  SncBS. 

In  addition  to  these  classes,  we  have  to  notice  some 
other  important  artides  of  food :  in  the  first  plaee^ 
honey,  whi'thcr  the  natural  pnxiuct  of  the  bee  (1  Sam. 
xiv,  25 ;  Matt,  iii,  4),  which  abounds  in  most  parts  of 
Arabia  (Burckhardt,  Arabia^  I.  64),  or  the  other  natu- 
ral and  arUAcial  productions  indndiad  under  that  head, 
especially  tbe  dSs  of  tbe  STiiaas  and  AiaUans,  L  e. 
gnpOijnicehoikddowntotiie  stale  of  tbe  Bonnde- 


Jhthm,  which  U  fHU  cxtpnsivply  used  in  the  East 
(liuseell,  i,  82) ;  the  Lnttcr  i.t  supposed  tu  be  referred  to 
in  (Sen.  xliH,  11 ,  and  Ezek.  xxvii,  17.  The  im|x>rtance 
of  honey,  ax  a  itubstitute  for  sugar,  is  obvious ;  it  was 
lioth  U8«il  in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (th<>u»;li  prohibited 
in  the  caae  of  meat  offerint;8,  L«  v.  ii,  11},  as  in  the 
pastry  of  the  Arabs  (Burclihardt,  AraUa^  i,  &4),  and 
was  also  eaten  in  its  natural  state  eitlier  bjr  itself  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  27;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29;  1  Kings  xiv,  3),  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  tliing«,  even  with  tish  (Luke 
xxiv,  42).  "  Hutter  and  honey"  i»  an  expression  for 
rich  diet  (Isa.  vii,  16, 22);  such  a  mixture  is  popular 
among  the  Arabs  (Burcltliardt,  Arabia,  i,  54).  *'  Hillc 
and  h<in -y  "  are  simiLirly  coupled  together,  not  only 
frequently  by  the  sacred  writers,  as  expressive  of  tbe 
rlehaesi  of  the  promised  land,  bat  also  by  the  Qreek 
poets  (comp.  Callim.  ffymn  i»  J<>r.  48;  Hom.  0<l.  xx, 
G8).  Too  much  honey  wan  deemed  unwholesome 
(I'rov.  XXV,  27).  With  regard  to  oil,  it  does  not  upr- 
pear  to  have  been  used  to  the  extent  we  might  have 
antieipated ;  tlie  modem  Arahe  only  employ  It  in  ttj' 
ing  tish  (Hun  khardt,  Arabia,  i,  54),  but  for  all  other 
purposes  butt^^r  m  subeUtuted :  among  the  Hclircws  it 
was  deemed  an  expensive  luxury  (Prov.  xxi,  17),  to 
1m  reserved  for  festive  occasions  (1  Chron.  xii,  40) ;  it 
was  chiefly  nsed  in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (Lev.  ii,  5 
gq. ;  1  Kings  xvii.  12).  "Oil  and  honey"  are  men- 
tioned in  ooi^anction  with  bread  in  Ezek.  xvi,  18, 19. 
The  Syrhuis,  espedaify  tbe  Jews,  eat  oil  and  hooey 
(Ms)  mixed  together  (Rushell,  i,  fO).  E  'n-  are  not 
often  noticed,  but  were  evidently  known  as  articles  of 
food  (Isa.  x,  14  ;  lix,  5  ;  Luke  .\i,  12),  and  are  reckon- 
ed by  Jerome  (/•  H^aph.  PauL  i,  176)  among  the  dd- 
icades  of  the  Uble.   See  HosiKT ;  Oil. 

The  Orientals  have  been  at  all  times  sparing  in  the 
use  of  animal  food ;  not  only  does  tbe  excessive  heat 
of  the  cUmate  render  it  both  nnwiwlesonie  to  eat  mndi 
meat  (Nidiuhr,  Df.irHpf.  p.  4(1),  anrl  expensive  from 
the  necessity  of  immediately  con!<uniinj^  a  whole  ani- 
mal, but  beyond  this  the  ritual  regulations  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  in  ancient,  as  of  the  Koran  in  modern  timea, 
have  tended  to  the  same  resnlt.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  Gen.  ix,  3, 4,  that  animal  food  was  imt  ]>tniiittt>d 
before  the  Flood ;  but  the  notices  of  the  tiock  of  Abel 
(<9en.  iv,  8),  and  of  tlie  lieida  of  Jebnl  (Gen.  Ir,  W),  aa 
well  as  the  distinction  between  clean  and  anclenn  ani- 
mals (Gen.  vii,  2),  favor  the  opposite  opinion  ;  and  the 
permission  in  Gen.  ix,  S  may  be  held  to  be  only  a  more 
explicit  'Waitttffft  of  «  oon^tion  implied  in  the  grant 
of  unlTerBal  dominion  pravbrasly  given  (Gen.  i,  28). 
The  prohibition  th«;n  expressed  apainst  consuming  the 
blood  of  any  animal  (Gen.  ix,  4)  was  more  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  I.«vitical  law,  and  enforced  by  tbe  pen- 
alty of  death  (Uv.  iii,  17 ;  vii,  26 ;  xix,  26 ;  Deut.  xii, 
16  ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  82  sq. ;  Ezek.  xliv,  7,  15),  on  the 
ground,  as  stated  in  Lev.  xvii,  11,  and  Deut.  xii,  23, 
that  the  blood  contained  tbe  principle  of  life,  and,  aa 
such,  was  to  \m  olhnd  on  die  altar;  probably  tbera 

was  an  additional  reason  in  tlic  heathen  prjirticc  of 
consuming  blood  in  their  sacrifices  (I'sa.  xvi,  4 ;  Kzek. 
xxxiii,  26).  The  prohibition  applied  to  strangers  as 
well  as  Israelite?,  and  to  every  kind  of  beast  or  fowl 
(Ia:v.  vii,  26;  xvii,  12, 13).  So  strong  was  the  ibel- 
ing  of  the  Jews  on  this  point,  that  the  Gentile  converts 
to  Christianity  were  laid  under  similar  restrictions 
(Acts  XT,  20, 29;  xxi,  IS).  As  a  neosesaty  dodnetiMi 
from  the  above  principle,  all  animals  which  had  died 
a  natural  death  (M^29,  Deut.  xiv,  21), or  had  been  torn 
by  beasts  (Ptyji,  Exod.  xxii,  31),  were  also  prolubited 
(Lev.  xvii,  16 ;  comp.  Ezek.  iv,  14),  and  to  be  thrown 
to  the  dogs  (Exo<l.  xxii,  31)  :  this  prohibition  did  not 
extend  to  strangers  (Deut.  xiv,  21).  Any  person  in- 
fringing tiiis  rule  was  held  unclean  until  the  cveninfT, 
and  was  obliged  to  wash  his  dothes  (Lev.  xvii,  16). 
IntbeH.T.ttsae  caaoa  are  detocibod  aider  tbe  f 
wmrvr  (Aots  XT,  MX  applying  not  onfy  to  wbat 
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ttrangUd  (as  jn  A.V.),  bat  to  aoj  animal  from  which 
tlM  blood  was  not  regularly  pmnd  forth.  Similar 
prohibitloiu  arc  contained  In  me  Koran  (ii,  175 ;  4 ; 
Xfi,  lie),  the  result  of  whir  h  t!r<t  at  the  present  day 
the  Arabians  eat  no  meat  e.see(it  whut  haa  l»ccn  iKiu^ht 
at  tile  abamblea.  Certain  |>ortion8  of  the  fat  of  8acri- 
flces  were  also  forbidden  (I^ev.  iii,  9, 10),  as  being  set 
ap.irt  for  the  altar  (Ivcv.  iii,  16 ;  vii,  25 ;  comp.  1  iiam. 
ii,  IG  sq. ;  2  Chron.  vii,  7) :  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  term  in  N<  )i.  viii,  In,  translated  fat.  is  not  3bn, 
but  C^Sp'.j'a  -  the  fatty  pieces  of  meat,  delicacies.  In 
■ddMoB  to  tbe  abovey  Christiana  iTMW  iMMdao  lo  e^ 
the  flesh  of  animals  portiDii'^  of  wliich  had  tioen  offered 
to  idols  («(Vuj\oM(frrt),  w  lietlitT  at  private  feasts  or  as 
bought  in  the  market  (Aets  xv,  :^'.t;  xxi,  25;  1  Cor. 
Tiii,  1  aq.)*  All  beasts  and  birds  classed  as  unclean 
Qjsf-  sit  1  aq< ;  Deut.  xiv,  4  sq.)  were  also  prohibited 
(seeAmiiAL;  niui>);  uml  in  aililitKUi  t<>  tlii  sc  gener- 
al p>ncepta  there  was  a  speci^il  pnihihition  against 
"aeetiking  a  liid  in  his  mother's  milk"  (Kxod.  xxiii, 
19;  xxxiv,  26;  Deut.  xiv,  21),  which  hxis  been  vari- 
ously un(lerf>to«Kl,  by  Talmudicol  writers,  as  a  funeral 
prohibition  a){ainst  the  joint  use  of  nu^it  and  milk 
(Mishna,  t'holin,  cap.  8,  §  1);  by  MicbaeUs  (ifo*.  Ruht, 
ir,  210)  as  prohibiting  the  nae  of  IStt  or  nrfUc,  In  f»ai- 
parison  with  oil,  in  miking;  by  Luther  and  Calvin  as 
piohiltiting  the  slaughter  of  young  animals ;  and  by 
Bochart  and  othen  aadisooontonaocing  cruelty  in  any 
way.  These  interpretations,  however,  all  fail  In  es- 
tablishing any  connection  between  the  precept  and  the 
offering  of  the  firjit-fruits,  as  iniplii  il  in  the  three  pas- 
sages quoted.  More  probably  it  has  reference  to  cer- 
tain beatlien  naagea  st  tlieir  harvest  fiutiTals  Olai- 

monides,  More  Nebo<^.  iii,  48  :  Spenrer,  Df  I.^'gf).  Ilrhr. 
Kitt.  p.  535  sq.) :  there  is  a  remarkable  aiidition  in  the 
Samaritan  version,  and  in  some  copies  of  the  Sept.  in 
Dent.  xIt,  21,  wliich  supports  this  view ;  oc  1*^9  "fotti 
TOVTO,  {t9ti  AairdXaKa  Bvmt,  8rt  fiiaiTfid  itrrt  Tifi  Onji 
'\tiK:o  ,^  (i  nnip.  Knoliol,  Comwf  n'.  in  Exod.  xxiii,  llt\ 
The  Hebrews  fiirtiier  abstained  from  eating  the  sinew 
of  the  hip  (frr  :n  Gen.  xzzli,  82),  in  memory  of 
the  struggle  lietwccn  Jacob  and  the  angel  (comp.  vcr. 
35>  The  Sept.,  the  Ynlg.,  and  the  A.  V.  interpret  the 
Aral  Xtyo/uvw  word  ntuMk  of  the  ahrlnking  or  be- 
^  numbing  of  the  musdi'  (  -'i  a-i/th- ;  qui  rm  irntit; 
which  shrank"):  Joseplms  {A$U.  i, 20,  2)  more  cor- 
rectly explains  it  as  "the  broad  nerve"  (r^  vtvpov  to 
leKarv) ;  and  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  nerve  he  re- 
ftrs  to  is  the  nerrua  ut^aadirtu,  which  attains  its  great- 
est thiikncss  at  tJic  lilj).  There  i.»  no  fiirtlier  refer- 
once  to  this  custom  in  the  Bible;  but  the  Talmudists 
(CMiH,  tO)  enltoffoed  lis  ohaerrance  by  penahiea.  See 
Meat. 

Under  these  restrictions  the  Hebrews  were  permit- 
tee! the  free  use  of  animal  foo<l :  generally  sptMking, 
they  only  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  (Gen.  xviii,  7),  or  at  festivals  of  a  religious 
(Exod.  xii,  H).  public  (1  King:'  i.;i;  1  Chron.  xii,  40), 
or  private  character  (Uen.  xxvii,  4;  'Luke  xv,  28);  it 
was  only  in  royal  Iniiseholds  that  there  was  a  diUly 
consutnjitiiin  of  ini  at  (1  Kings  iv,  ?n  ;  Xi  !i.  \  ,  IR). 
Tlie  use  of  meat  is  reserved  fur  similar  otai.sions  among 
tlie  Iledcniins  (Burckhafdt's  XottB,  i.  63),  The  ani- 
mals* killed  for  meat  were — calves  (Gen.  xviii,  7;  1 
Sam.  xxviii,  24 ;  Amos  vi,  4),  which  arc  farther  de- 
scribed hy  the  term  Ihtling  (M^Q  ~^i6axoc  ocrt vroct 

Luke  xv,23,  and  Oirtffror,  Matt,  xxii.-l;  2  Snm.  vi.13; 
1  Kings  i,  9  sq. ;  A.  V.  "fat  cattle  lambs  Sam. 
aiU,  4 ;  Amos  vi,  4) ;  oxen,  not  above  three  years  of 
age  (1  Kings  i,  9;  Prov.  xv.  17;  Isa.  xxii,  IH;  Matt. 

xxii,  4),  which  wore  either  stall-feU  (D'^K'^a ;  bept. 
ft6oxot  ia^aereQ,  or  tahen  up  ftwn  tte  paaliuos  QSp^  * 

Sept./?o»<,-  i'lifitirir  ;  1  Kings  iv.2S');  kids  (Gen.  xxvii, 
■9 ;  Judg.  vi,  19 ;  1  Sam.  xvi,  20) ;  hart«,  roebucks,  and 
CUlowdaar  (1  KSagt  It,  S8),  iridcb  «n  alao  hrangbt 


into  close  connection  with  ordinary  cattle  in  Dent, 
xiv,  5,  as  though  holding  an  intermediata  placo  tio> 
twoentame  and  wild  animBb;  birds  ofTations  kindi 

(B'nsX;  Auth.Ver.  "fowls;"  Neh.v,18;  the  Sept., 

however,  gives  \i^ifti>or,  as  thtmgh  the  reading  were 
I  Clt^BHC);  quail  in  certain  part»  of  Arabia  (Lxod.XTi, 
18;'  Num.  id,8S);  poultry  (fi^a'^a;  1  Klnga  iv,»; 
1  umlerstood  generally  by  the  Sept.  opvWojv  t»,-Xfrrw»' 
I  airivra  ;  by  Kimchi  and  the  A.  V.  as  "fatted  fowl;" 
I  by  GeseniuB,  Thetaur.  p.  246,  as  geese,  from  tbi>  icJUfe^ 
ncM  of  their  plumage ;  by  Thenius,  Comas,  in  loc,  as 
I  Guinea-fowls,  as  thnnuh  the  word  represented  the  call 
of  that  bird);  partridges  (1  S:im.  xxvi,2'');  t"i-!i.  \^itb 
I  the  exception  of  such  as  were  without  scales  and  tins 
I  (LeT.xl,1>;  Dant  xiT,9>,  both  salted,  as  waa  probably 
the  rase  witb  the  stp.i-fish  brought  to  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
xiii. Iti), and  fresh  (Matt,  xiv,  I!*;  xv,  36;  Luke  xxiv, 
•12 1:  in  our  Saviour's  time  it  ap|K'ars  to  have  been  the 
usual  food  about  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Matt,  x-ii,  10) ;  the 
term  «5i^dpiov  is  applied  to  It  by  John  (vi,  9 ;  xxi,  9 
sq.)  in  the  re.stri(  t-  ii  ;-on-e  which  the  word  obtained 
among  the  later  Greeks,  a8=  ^^h.    Locusts,  of  which 
owtain  species  only  wore  esteemed  dean  (Lev.  xi,  22), 
were  occasionnlly  eaten  (>Iatt.  iii,  4),  but  considered  as 
poor  fare.    Tliey  are  at  the  present  day  largely  con- 
sumed by  the  poor  lioth  in  Persia  (Morier's  Sercmd 
Jimmty,  p.  44)  and  in  AraUa  (Niebohr,  Vajft^  i.  Hi  9) ; 
they  are  aaltod  and  dried,  and  roatlad,  when  required, 
on  a  frv-ing-pnn  witb  butter  (Burdtbsidt^t  iVirtai^  |^ 
92;  Niebuhr,  JLc).    See  LoccsT. 

Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  lurre  been  eaton  \if 

itself;  various  aerompjiniments  afe  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture, a."  breail,  milk,  and  «>ur  milk  (Gen.  xviii,  8); 
bread  and  broth  (.ludg.  vi,  19):  and  witb  fish  eithar 
bread  (Matt,  xiv,  19 ;  xv,  86;  Jolm  xxi,  9)  or  honey- 
comb (Luke  xxlv,  42):  the  faiatanea  in  S  8ani.Ti,U 
cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  term  *1^1^K,  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  a  good piecf  of  fle^k,  after  the  Vulg.,  <U9afvra 
'  bihuUit  crrmu,  means  simply  a  portion  or  measure,  and 
may  apply  to  wine  as  well  a.H  meat.  For  the  n>odes 
of  preparing  meat,  see  Cookimu  ;  and  for  the  tiaiea 
and  manner  of  eating,  Mkaub  ;  see  also  Ftev,  W^omv, 
etc. 

To  pass  from  ordinary  to  occasional  sources  of  snb> 
sisteni^e :  prison  diet  consisted  of  bread  and  water  ad- 
ministered in  small  quantities  (1  Kings  xxii,  27;  Jcr. 
xxxvii,  21) :  pulse  and  water  was  considered  but  lit- 
tle better  (Dan.  i,  12) :  in  time  of  sorrow  or  fasting  it 
waa  usual  to  abstain  either  altogether  (hna  fbed  (3 
San.  xii,  17,  20),  or  ftea  meat,  wine,  and  othor  deli, 
cacies,  which  wore  described  as  rilirn  Onls.  literalh- 
bread  of  de*irt$  (Dan.  x,  8).  In  time  of  extreme  fam- 
ine the  most  loathsome  food  was  swallowed,  such  as 
an  ass's  bead  (2  Kings  vi,  2r>\  the  ass,  it  must  lie  re- 
membered, being  an  unclean  animal  (for  a  parallel 
oaaa,  oomp.  Pluteroh,  drtaaarv.  If),  and  dovo*s  dinif; 
(see  the  article  on  that  subject),  the  dung  of  cattle  (Jo- 
sepbus,  War,  v,  13,  7),  and  even  possibly  their  own 
dung  (SKfaigs  xviii,  27).  The  consnmption  of  human 
flesh  was  not  altogether  unknown  (2  Kings  vi.  28; 
romp.  Josephns,  War,  vi,  8,  4),  the  passages  quoted 
stijijilving  instances  of  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction in  Deut.  xxviii,  56, 57 ;  comp.  also  Lam.  ii,  20; 

10 ;  Baek.  v,  10.   See  Food. 

With  regard  to  the  beverages  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
wp  have  already  mentioned  milk,  and  the  probal'Ie 
use  of  barley-water,  and  of  a  mixture,  rcsemlding  the 
modem  Aarbet^  fonned  of  fig-cake  and  water.  The 
Hebrews  probably  resembled  the  Arabs  in  not  drink- 
iiif,'  much  during  their  meul.«,  but  concluding  them 
with  a  long  draught  of  water.  It  is  almost  needlers 
to  aaytiiat  water  was  moat  generally  drank.  Inadfi. 

tion  to  these,  the  Hebrews  were  ai-quaintad  with  VM^ 
OUB  intoxicating  liquors,  the  most  valued  of  whidiwai 
th«  Jvioe  of  tlia  gnp^  whOa  oikm  van  diMifbad  «B> 
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deribe  gpncral  term  of  shrkar,  or  tfnrn/j  drink  (l^v. 
X,  9;  Num.  vi,  8;  Judg.  xiii,  4,  7),  if,  iiuleed,  the  lat- 
ter  does  not  sometimu  tnctnde  the  former  (Num. 
xxviii,  7).  Them  were  reMtved  for  the  wealthy,  or 
for  festive  ocou'ion^t ;  the  poor  consnmed  a  sour  wine 
(A.V.  "vinegar:"  Kutli  ii,  14;  Matt,  xxvii,  4H),  cal- 
culated to  queDch  thirst,  but  not  aipveable  to  the  taate 
(Prmr.  x,  26).— Smith,  s.  t.  Food.   8m  Bbvbbaok.  ! 

Diet  ('/""•*,  <lAy ;  (lorman  R'^chshi;!'),  ttu-  as^finbly 
of  the  stalcH  of  (it  rmany.  The  Diet  Bbarc'l  with  the 
•mpMW  the  ri^ht.H  of  a0V«nIgnty,  except  in  a  few 
c«8«s  VMinrwl  to  the  emperor.  It  comiatad  of  three 
colleees-— electors,  princes,  and  Are«  dtlM.  To  be 
▼»li<l,  a  n-'^ilution  had  to  be  .iili'|)t.  fl  l.y  M  the  three 
eoU«gea,  and  to  be  aanctioneil  by  the  emperor.  In  a 
partienlar  ooUego  *  minority  of  %'otes  was  in  noet 
rijifs  sufficient,  but  relignous  questions  formed  an  ex- 
ception. Soe  ("oKiTs  Catuolicoudm  and  CoBPUa 
EvASUKi.iioKi'M.  The  elector  of  Mainz,  as  arell» 
duacellor  of  the  empire,  waa  director  of  tlie  Diet. 

The  IbllowinK  list  (taken  fWrni  Bock,  7%eoloffieat 
D  '-tuht  iri/^  tmd  from  l'':imr.  Err!-  nii'-flr-i!  IH'^(umtiry) 
IncI lull's  the  chief  iJieU-i  held  in  reference  to  the  afiaira 
of  tlie  Ueformati  "11. 

1.  The  Diet  IVumu,  in  Uili,  in  which  Alexander, 
the  pope's  nonoio,  having;  ch.ir^jed  Luther  with  heresy, 
the  ilulte  of  S.ixony  saiil  that  Luther  oii^ht  to  lie  heard. 
This  the  emperor  granted,  and  sent  him  a  pass,  prorid- 
•d  ho  would  not  prawAi  on  ths  Jourmjr.  On  Lather'* 
arrival  at  Worm!*,  he  pniteitfl  thnt  he  would  not  re- 
c  mt  unless  they  would  show  him  his  errors  from  the 
Word  of  God  alone.  He  waa  con-iequontly  ordered 
vny  from  Womia,  and,  by  an  edict  of  the  26th  of 
May,  he  was  outlawed. 

2.  TV  Fimt  Dirt  -J"  yur-viih^  r'/,  in  Ifi when  FrnTi- 
cit  ("hierojfati,  Adrian  the  hixlh  »  iiuncio,  deiuamled 
tha  cxccutiun  of  Leo  the  Tenth's  bull,  and  of  Charles 
the  Fifth's  edict,  published  at  Woma,  against  Luther. 
It  was  answered  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  council 
ill  frTitiany  to  fuiti^fv  the  niitioti  ref<IH•ctinf^;  iti»  griev- 
ances, which  were  reduced  to  one  hundred  articles, 
lome  of  which  strock  at  the  pope's  authority  and  the 
dis('i[)!irie  of  the  Koman  Church:  they  added  thit  in 
the  interim  the  Lutherans  should  be  commanded  n'>t 
to  write  against  the  Romanists.  All  thcHe  thin^-* 
wen  broogiit  into  tlie  fbfm  of  an  edict,  and  published 
to  the  emperar'B  name. 

3.  The  Sfconii  l>ift  of  Nnrftnh'  t'rj'\n\'^>'2\.  Cardinal 
Campej^gio,  pope  Clement  the  Seventlj  n  nuncio,  en- 
tered the  town  incognito  for  fear  of  exa.<iperating  tlie 
people.  The  Lutherans  having  the  advantaK*'.  it  was 
decree<l  that,  with  the  emperor's  connent,  the  pope 
should  call  a  council  in  Gennany ;  but,  in  the  interim, 
an  aMembly  slwald  be  held  at  Spire,  to  determine 
what  was  to  be  belierad  and  practised;  and  that,  to 
ohej  the  emiieror,  the  princes  ouf<ht  to  order  the  oli- 
serrancc  of  the  edict  of  Worms  as  strictly  an  they 
c<mld.  Charles  V.,  being  ant^ry  at  thi?,  commanded 
the  edict  of  Worms  to  be  observed  Teiy  atxictiy,  and 
plohiMted  the  assembly  at  Spire. 

4.  Th  yir.-f  Iti.t  'f  >pir^\  held  in  ir>2C,.  Ch.irles 
y.,  being  in  Spain,  named  his  brother,  ardidulie  Fer- 
dhuad,  to  pvaaldo  orer  that  aaeembly,  whete  the  doke 
of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hpsie  demanded,  at 
fint,  a  free  exercise  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  so  that 
the  LotbOMU  preached  there  publicly  against  Popery ; 
and  the  aemnta  of  tlie  Luthenn  pilnoea  had  these  fire 
letters,  V.  D.  If.  T.  JE.,  embroidered  on  their  sleeves 

(  \'t  r'itim  !)■  I  manel  in  .  F.tirniim\  to  .■show  publirU-  tli  it 
they  would  follow  nothing  but  ttie  pure  Word  of  God. 
The  afohdnka,  not  daring  to  oppose  these  courses,  pro- 
posed two  thing*:  the  first,  concerning  the  Po].i-j!i  re- 
ligion, which  was  to  be  observed  in  mnintaiiiin;,'  the 
edict  of  Worms;  and  the  second  concerning;  the  help 
demanded  by  Loois,  king  of  Hangaiy,  against  the 
Tteika.  Ite  LntbenuM  pmraflhig  aboat  Iho  first,  it 
waa  deoeed  that  the  emperor  shoold  Im  dealred  to  osU 


a  general  counc  il  in  Germany  within  a  year ;  and  that, 
in  tho  mean  time,  every  one  waH  to  have  lil)erty  of 
conscience.  Whilst  they  were  delil»erating  in  vain 
about  the  second,  king  Louis  was  deihated  and  lulled 
in  the  battle  of  Hohacz. 

5.  The  Sfci'tid  Diet  of  Spire  Jto  held  in  1629.  It 
waa  decreed  against  the  Lutherans  that  wherever  the 
edict  of  Woma  waa  recdvad,  it  ahonid  not  he  lawftal 
for  any  one  to  change  hi^  opinions;  but  in  the  conn» 
tries  where  tho  new  religion  (as  they  tA".rmed  it)  waa 
received,  it  should  bo  lawful  to  continue  in  it  till  tlie 
next  oonncil,  if  ttie  old  religion  could  not  be  re-estal^ 
lished  there  wfthont  sedition.   Nevertheless,  the  mass 

was  not  to  l>e  aliolislied  there,  ;ind  no  ]!ninaiii'^t  was 
allowed  to  turn  Lutheran ;  the  .Siuramenturians  were 
to  be  banished  out  of  tlie  empire,  and  tho  Anabaptists 
put  to  death;  and  preachers  should  nowhere  preach 
against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Six  Lutheran  princes, 
namely,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marqui.t  of  Bran- 
denburg-Bayreutii,  the  two  dukes  of  lAnetmig,  tlio 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  prtoea  of  Anhalt,  with  flie 
depoties  of  fourteen  imperial  towii'i,  protected,  in  *Tit- 
ing,  two  days  after,  in  the  a.*scmbly,  against  this  de- 
cree, which  they  would  not  obeyj  tt  being  contrary  to 
tlie  Gospel;  and  appealed  to  a  general  or  national 
conncil,  to  tho  emperor,  and  to  any  other  onpivjndioed 
jn<lL;e.  Ffi  iiii  this  s<il<inn  [iriite-t.itiim  came  the  f^imons 
name  of  Protestants,  which  the  Lutherans  soon  adcp^ 
od ;  and,  svhseqiMntly,  the  Cblvintati,  and  ether  He- 
formed  ( dmrches.  They  also  proteoted  against  contrib- 
uting anything  towards  the  war  against  tho  Turlis  till 
after  tho  exercise  of  their  religion  wai  free  in  all  Ger- 
many. The  next  year  the  emperor  lield  tiie  Diet  of 
Augsburg. 

C.  Thf  First  Dift  of  Auffff>urffvr&s  called  In  the  year 
1530,  by  Charles  V.,  to  reunite  the  princes  al)Out  some 
matters  of  ndigion,  and  to  join  them  all  together 
against  the  Turks,  Tho  elector  of  Saxony,  followed 
by  many  princes,  pr<*sented  the  confession  of  faith 
called  the  ('otifessiuii  of  .Vugsburg.  The  conference 
atiout  nutters  of  faith  and  discipline  l>eing  concluded, 
the  enipemr  ended  the  diet  by  a  decree  that  nothing 
should  be  altered  in  the  ductrines  and  cereinonirn  of 
the  Church  of  Home  till  a  muncil  should  order  it  oth- 
erwise. 

7.  TluJ^irMDiet<ifIiatisboHtialMlytor  uniting'  the 
Protestants  to  the  Chnrch  of  Rome.   The      .  .  kg- 

atc  having  altered  the  twenty-two  artide^i  drawn  up 
by  the  Protectant  divines,  the  cm[>cror  proposed  to 
chooee  some  learned  divines  who  might  agree  peaces^ 
bly  on  the  articles,  and,  lieing  desired  by  the  diet  to 
choose  them  himself,  he  named  three  Pajtijit*.  namely, 
•luliu.H  Pilugius,  John  (JropjM-rus,  and  John  EcUius, 
and  three  i'rotestants,  namely,  Philip  Melanctlion, 
Martin  Boeer,  and  John  Plstorlns.   After  an  examt- 

nation  and  disputation  of  a  iiinnth,  those  di\'ine'»  could 
not  agree  on  more  than  live  or  six  articles,  wherein 
the  diet  still  found  some  difficulties.  The  emperor, 
to  terminate  these  controversies,  ordered,  by  an  edict, 
that  the  decision  of  these  articles  should  be  referred  to 
a  general  council,  or  to  the  national  coun(  il  <>f  all  (Jer- 
many,  or  to  the  next  diet,  eighteen  months  after ;  and 
that,'  in  tte  mean  time,  the  Protestants  should  keep 

the  article!^  agreed  on.  firl  iddiii;^  them  to  solicit  nny- 
iKKly  to  change  the  old  religion,  as  thi-y  called  it. 
Dut,  to  gratify  the  Protestants,  be  gave  them  leave, 
tiy  patent,  to  zetain  their  zeligko,  aotwithstandiag 
the  e^et. 

«.  Tlir  S'w  ri'J  Di'  t  if  nnf'fhm  was  heM  in  15-ffi: 
none  of  the  Protestant  confederate  prince.s  a]>pearcd. 
It  was  flierefcre  soon  decreed  by  a  plurality  of  votes 
thnt  the  Council  of  Trent  ■'hotiM  be  followed.  Tlie 
i'nitestant  deputies  opposed,  and  thin  caused  a  war 
against  them. 

9.  The  SeetrndDieto/Augtbtayina  held  in  1647,  re- 
specting mattaia  of  nilglon.  The  aleetan  hdng  dl- 
videdoonoemingthededsiottsof  the  Coooeilof  Trant, 
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the  cnipeiiar  demuded  that  tba  mmfloaMnt  of  this 
atttir  nwuld  1m  %dt  to  Um,  and  it  wis  diractid  that 
«vtiy  MM  alioiild  coofiinn  to  the  deciaiin  of  that  oonii- 
dL 

10.  Tie  1%ard  Diet  of  AngJItvrg  was  held  in  1548, 

vhen  the  commisisiofrrs  apjM>iiit<'(l  to  examine  some 
nit'inoirs  alioiit  u  coafeH^iori  of  faith  not  agrveing  to- 
gethiT,  the  euijKTor.  named  three  divinos,  who  drew 
up  the  plan  of  the  famono /n/m'm.    Soe  Imtbbix, 

IL  Tki  Fourth  Dirt  of  A  urj.hurg  was  held  in  1550. 
The  emperor  coniiiLiimd  that  tho  Interim  wsanutoli- 
•ervad,  and  demiindud  that  all  »hould  aabmit  to  tlie 
flOoneH,  which  tliey  were  going  to  renew  at  IVent : 
bnt  the  deputii^^i  of  iliikc  Maurice  of  Saxony  protested 
that  tholr  in;i>tt  r  had  a^oed  to  suhinit  to  tlie  coun- 
cil on  condition  that  the  divines  of  the  (  onff  ssion  of 
Augsburg  not  only  should  be  heard  there,  but  should 
TOte  also,  like  the  Romish  Mshops,  and  that  tbe  {)ope 
should  not  prpMilr  :  hut,  by  plurality  of  VOCaS|  lUbmid- 
sion  to  tbe  council  was  agreed  upon. 

12.  The  njlh  IHet  of  Augtburg  was  held  in  1555. 
At  this  diet  the  "  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg'*  was 
concluded,  which  regulated  the  civil  relations  of  the 
Evangflicals  (hy  which  term  only  the  Lutherans  were 
understood).  AcoordLag  to  this  agreement,  no  state 
of  the  German  empim  was  to  be  distorhed  on  aoooont 
of  its  rclij^ion  and  ecclesiastical  usages  ;  reUgloUl  con- 
troversies were  to  Im;  compromised  by  Christian,  ami- 
eablo,  and  peaceable  means  ;  the  Epii^copal  juri.-dic- 
tion  was  suspended  with  regard  to  the  faith  and  relig- 
h>iu  worship  of  Evangelicals ;  free  emigration  on  ac^ 
count  of  religion  nas  gu.ir.uiti'i  d.  Tiiis  a^Tfciiiciit 
was  to  continue  even  if  a  religious  reunion  should  not 
baeSbeted. 

18,  The  Third  Diet  (f  Ratubon  was  hold  In  1557. 
The  assembly  demanded  a  conference  l>etwcen  sonio 
fanioius  doctors  of  both  imrtira:  this  conference,  held 
at  Wtmns  between  twelve  Papiats  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Lnthenas,  wai  aoon  dtasolTod. 

Dieterioh,  Johx  Conrad,  a  learned  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Butabacli,  Germany,  Jan.  19, 
mS.    He  liecame  professor  of  Greek  and  history  at 

Gie.i-rn.  where  he  died,  June  '24,  ltli"19.  Among  his 
numerous  writings  are,  D«  Pcreffrutatkme  ttudianun : — 
BitviA  itun  ffartticonon  tt  CbneiAeraas  Awimtttm 

Pnnfifintm  Rdmntwrum  (ftiessen,  lC63,8vo).- — Anti'pii- 
tiiif-i  li'tblica'  ((iiesiien,  lt>71,  fol.)  : — Antiiptiiatts  Sori 
Testttmenti;  tire  Ijcjicm  Phihiogico-  Tfn  ologifum  (Inrro- 

Latinmn  m  N.  T.  (Frankf.  168U^  foL)  Hoefer,  J^Touff. 

Biog.  Ginirak,  xiv,  146. 

Dl6tllch  or  NiEM,  or  Nriieisc,  so  called  from  his 
native  placo  in  Westphalia,  studied  theology,  and  be- 
came prebendary  of  Bonn  in  13til.  In  1371  ho  went 
to  Avignon,  where  \>o\te  Gregory  XI  made  him  his 
aecretanr  (JScriftor  ApotUAicMt)\  and  when  that  pope 
"ed  his  eee  to  Ihinie,  Dietrich  accompanied  him, 
and  obtained  office  as  papal  prothonotarj'  and  abbrevi- 
ator.  In  1395  (or  1396)  B»iniface  IX  offered  him  the 
bishopric  of  Werden,  but  he  was  not  al)lo  to  get  po»- 
session  of  the  see,  which  was  held  by  a  nominee  of  the 
anti-pope.  In  1414  he  attended  the  Connell  of  Con- 
f^tuiu  and  die<l  al>out  1417.  lie  wrote  /V  w  crntUate 
rtj'ormatumia  eocktiastica  in  capUe  et  membrit  (Hardt, 
ttitlvna  eemt^  Ci>mttml.tim.  i^^—Dt  sditmatt  Ubri 
1TI  (1408)  (Nurenilx  rt:,  M3'2,  folio),  and  republished  af- 
terwards with  the  adiiiticn  of  the  four  books  of  Semus 
vn'ottis,  of  which  the  Lnhyrinlhu  forms  a  part  (  Hasel, 
1506, 1566  {  Noremb.  1592 ;  Stiaabnrg,  1608  and  1619). 
The  latter  editions  bear  the  title  Tkeoierid  a  ffiem 
hisf'iriarum  ttd  Umporu  Ubri  IV.  The  Xt  mus  was  put 
in  the  Index.  See  Fabricius,  Bib.  Lai.  Med.  et  J^f. 
Jjot.  vol.  V. ;  Pierer,  UnkermULaxikam,  a.T.|  Henog, 

RvaUKnrykh}}<idu .  iii,  3««. 

Dietrich,  or  Dieterich,  VF.rr  (Vitra  Theodonu, 
or  Tfif'idoricui),  was  bom  in  1606  at  Nuremberg.  He 
ctndicd  at  Wittenberg^  where  he  attneted  the  atteo- 


j  tion  of  Lather,  aid  became  his  nmaniMnais  and  can* 
I  panion.  Luther  took  him  to  the  eonferenoes  of  Mar- 
burg (1529\  Coliurg,  and  the  Imperial  Diet  of  Aug** 
burg  (1530).  He  afterwards  became  assistant  pn^ 
fesaor  in  the  theological  fiurnlty  at  WittenlxtB,  and  in 
1686  returned  to  Nuremberg,  when-  he  became  preiarh- 
er  at  St.  Sebaldns's  church,  which  position  he  retained, 
notwithstanding  the  offer  of  profeesorebips  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Wittonlwig  and  Leipaic,  nntil  liis  dtnfh, 
March  24, 1549.  Yttm  18M  to  1549  he  was  in  actlirv 
correspondence  with  I.nthcr,  Mt  lanctlinn.  am!  tJio(.th<»r 
leaders  of  l*rotcj>tjintiMm.  He  was  more  radically  Lu- 
theran tlian  Melancthon.  Dietrich  liad  also  'aome 
fiery  discussions  with  Osiander  on  the  subject  of  alv 
solution.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  be  was 
sorely  aflli<  ted  by  tlie  state  of  the  Church,  being  even 
suspended  for  a  wliile  in  1547  on  account  of  hU  in- 
dependenee  of  espresaion.  Berides  editing  and  pub- 
ILxhing  transl  itinn->  of  a  number  of  the  works  <  f  Lii- 
ther  and  Melam  tlion,  he  wrote  a  nunil)er  of  scm)r»n*; 
an  Enarrntii)  Lii/hfri  in  pr<i]>hi  tarn  .Uir/iam  ;  Ar-'i  l- 
bSiddem/iir  d.  P/arrherrn  tmffdem  Land  (1543^1689; 
last  ed.  1766).  In  1548,  while  ill,  be  wrote  a  sTft»- 
matic  ex|K)^ition  of  tlie  Ixnk  of  the  [>ro]diet  Isalili,  ai  i 
contemplated  doing  the  same  for  the  other  prophets, 
Irat  was  prevented  liy  death.   The  J^rfMHa  tteeftya 

rum  XnrlmfH  rijnuhtni  nd  D.  Rnperfvin  (1431'),  general^ 
ascriln  d  to  liim,  was  written  by  Osiander.  Dii^rieh 
also  composed  several  hymns.  See,  in  tbe  Carjms  Rt- 
formatorum^  the  oorrespoodenoa  between  Melanctbea, 
Cmdger,  and  Dietrich  (1fiS7-1649);  Stroliel,  JfaA- 
rirht  r.  d.  L'hm  u.  d.  Scfn-tft'-n  V.  D  itricfis  (NQxabOJg, 
1772);  llerzog,  R'lil-KttctfkLijHulie^  iii,  3>^9. 

Dien,  de,  Louis  (D.  LopewVk),  w.is  U>rn  at  Mies- 
sin  gen,  April  7, 1590,  where  bis  father,  Daniel  de  Diru, 
labored  in  the  ministrj*  24  yejirs,  having  previo«»ly 
sjient  22  years  as  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Brussels.  Looia  was  at  an  early  age  devoted  to  tbe 
service  of  the  Church,  and  plaeed  under  tlM  cars  of 
his  uncle,  Daniel  Colonius,  regent  of  the  Walloon  Col- 
lege at  liCydcn,  a  competent  and  zealous  instrucrt'ir  in 
theolog}'.  Here  he  made  great  proficiency  in  hi-  the- 
olagieal  atadies.  Whilst  yet  nowdidato  he  waa  beard 
in  Zeahmd  by  prince  Haoriee,  who  oUbred  lilra  the 
position  of  court-preacher,  whicli  he  declinoL  In  1<>13 
be  became  preacher  to  tbe  Walloon  church  in  Middel- 
bnrg,  and  in  1617  he  was  called  to  the  Reformed  clnirik 
in  Vlie?"^in(,'en,  where  he  prenchf^d  not  oidv  in  Dutch, 
but  also  in  French  and  Knglish.  In  KJlH  he  wa«  ctll- 
ed  to  be  paator  of  the  Reformed  church  in  I^ydeji. 
Whilst  iiare  he  declined  the  probsaocsldp  of  tlieolo* 
gy  ofRired  bim  in  tlie  newly-founded  Vniveniigr  ef 
Utrecht.  Had  his  life  been  spared,  the  same  poaitiaB 
in  the  University  of  I^yden  would  luvo  been  tendered 
bim.  He  died  December  22, 1641  Da  Dies  waa  a 
man  of  eminent  gifts  and  attainments,  and  enjoyed 
Uie  esteem  of  many  of  his  most  excellent  contempora- 
ries. His  attention  was  specially  devoted  to  tbe  Ori- 
ental languagea.  The  Ihiits  of  liis  study  in  tliat  direc- 
tion were :  (^K^mdhm  GrtmmatSem  mhrmem  (Ley- 

<ien,  lO'JR,  Ifii")  ;  Grnmmnlirri  TrUinrrini,  Jfrhrnicn, 
LSyi-iaca,  i:t  Chuldaka  (  I^yden,  1*;"2H,  4to);  JtudtrnmUl 
Linguie  Persica  (Ixnydcn,  1639,  4to).  Tbeaa  weM  aD 
written  in  Latin.  His  Oriental  atodiea  unre  mada 
subservient  to  the  elnddaflon  of  tlia  Holy  SeriptmrM. 
In  1627  he  published  at  Leyilen  his  Apvcalyptis  S.  Jo- 
AoMMM  Sj/rioot  eg  MS.  exemjt.  IHbSatk.  Jot.  Sealigtri 
eeiila,C'Jtowlsr»i^iyrfafleef  JMwsetc^ 

Greece  tnrtu  et  nods;  and  in  16:^1  his  A  nimndtyrritma 
nire  Comment,  in  quatuor  Ev(itigrii<i,  in  quo  coUntis,  Sj/ri 
imjtrimit,  Arabis,  Evangelti  Hebrati,  Vulffati,  D.  Enjumi 
«t  Bmm  «enMii«6«Mi,  djfieiUa  kea  Ubuivmtur  et  varim 
In  tide  wotk  he  diseoaeed  with 
^;r<  at  impartiality  and  acmiracy  the  value  of  these  dif- 
foraut  translations.  Critical  and  exegeticai  woria  on 
the  Aeto  of  the  Apost1e.i,  on  the  Epistle  to  1 ' 
ete.  meoaedad.    In  theaa  the  ▼ariooa 
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■be  compared.   All  Ui  emgrocal  and  critical 

workx  w»*re  finally  cditod  by  jltofc*»OT  l.eydcc  ktT,  and 
published  in  folio  iu  16U3,  entitled  Criiica  ^acra  nit 
Anmadeersionu  in  loc  t  qtuedam  d^kiliora  V.  et  X.  Ttt- 
kimtfUi.  See  Buyle,  DietiemBrff  T.  {  SinuMi,  Mitt. 
Critique,  N.  T.,  chap.  53. 

SlgamistB,  •  term  anciently  used  to  dcAi^nat<; 
p«noiu  twice  married  after  baptism  though  legally 
and  successively  to  two  wives,  one  after  the  death  of 
the  other.  The  Montanisti  oondciinied  all  second 
nuuriagm  as  aol»wfiil;  but,  although  thia  opintoo  did 
not  pnndl  gmenlHy,  it  wm  the  eonuiMMi  pmetiee  to 
refuse  ordination  to  nvn  who  h.id  l)cen  twice  married. 
Terttillian  (Je  Siunoyam.  cba|).  xi)  condvnuied  second 
marriages  even  in  lijaMB;  and  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
Epipiuoiiu,  and  other*  assnmed  that  tha  ii^aoction 
of  the  apoatle  1  Tfm.  iii,  2,  in  which  he  ^Urecta  that  a 
bishop  must  be  the  huftlmnd  of  utie  wife,  forbade  an  ec- 
cleaiastic  to  marry  twice.  Chrysostom,  Theodore t, 
aad  others  Kuve  a  contrary  opinion,  and  interpvatad 
the  apoRtlo's  language  of  )>oly^iiiiii>it«,  or  such  aa  were 
married  to  many  wives  ut  thr  »anio  time,  and  such  as 
hud  causele.o^ly  put  away  their  wives,  and  married 
othera  after  divorcing  the  former.  Nomerons  instances 
hsvo  been  addneed  to  prove  that  aeoond  nanriages  were 
BOtU  impediment  t  >  •ir>1in:iti<ni,  e.  g.  Tertulli.in  (Z>e 
Monoffom,  xii)  admits  tbat  there  were  bi»bop«  who  had 
been  twice  aiaRlod^illnghaiii,Oln^..fibebf.hl(.lv,«li. 
V,  §  1  4. 

Digby,  Sir  Ke-kelm,  was  Itom  in  1603,  three 
years  l»ef()re  his  father,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  was  exo- 
cttted  for  his  ahare  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  He  waa 
brought  up  hi  the  Prottatant  fUth,  and  In  was 
entered  at  (ll(»u«  c^ti  r  ILill.  ()xford,  where  he  gained 
a  wonderful  name  for  ability  and  scholarAhip.  After 
leaving  the  aniversity  he  si>ent  two  years  in  travel, 
and,  returning  to  England  in  1G23,  was  knighted.  In 
16,W,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Allen,  of  Gloucester  Hall, 
Sir  Kcnclm  Digby  inlu-ritod  his  collection  of  Itookn 
and  maniMcripta.  In  1636,  when  in  France,  he  was 
converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  fhlthf  which  step  he 

justified  in  A  Confvrenre  trifh  it  Lady  about  thr  f  'h.ilrr 
of  a  Rdiffl'm  (Par.  16:W;  l.<ind.  1G.V4).  Hi:  ri-turnoii 
tu  England  in  1638,  and  on  thq  breaking  out  of  the 
CItU  War  waa  irapriaoned  aa  a  Bmralist  in  Wiochoa- 
ter  Hooae,  hot  in  1648  iio  was  allowed  to  retire  to 
France.  At  Tarw  he  waa  received  with  favor  by  thi- 
court,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dea  Curtes.  Af- 
ter Charles  I  had  fallen,  Digby  returned  to  England, 
but  the  Parliament  forbade  him  the  kingdom  under 
pen  dty  of  death.  Retiring  to  the  Continent,  he  trav- 
elled in  Franco  and  Italy ;  but  In  1G55  he  was  again 
in  England,  and  was  in  frequent  attendance  at  the 
eoartoftiionotMstor.  He  went  again  to  Franee,  and 
busied  himself  wItt  tile  preparation  of  philosophical 
papers.  He  returned  to  England  in  lt>Gl,  and  died 
tiiere  in  1665.  His  woriu  are  numerous,  and  on  a  great 
variety  of  antfiecta;  we  only  notice,  besides  the  one 
alreadj  mentioned,  A  TreatiM  on  the  3<mi,  proving 
IinmortnUtif  (Par.  KVH);  Mtm  CatMiei,  or  Afff$  oj" 
Faith  (anon.^  reprinted  in  3  vols.  6vo,  Lond.  1844-47. 
r%B  PHtaiU  Mmabrt  of  Sir  K.  tie.,  wilNm  ly 
Jlimsflf,-<Kete  puMisIn  d  iti  f^indon  in  (>*vo\  Si-e 
Kippiis  Bioffrapfiica  Jiriiannica,  v,  1H4  ;  Chambers, 
Hitefclgpadia,  s.  v. 

Digit  ffsbf/,  the  "  finger"),  a  .Jewish  meas- 

ure of  Itin^th,  l>cing  about  the  breadth  of  a  finder  (q. 
v.).  It  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  palm,  and  the  24th 
of  a  cubit,  Aoooiding  to  Dr.Arhuthnot'a  tahlea,  the 
digit  is  0*9lStfa  of  an  English  indL  See  Hrboloot. 

Dignities  (fnt^ai,  plur.  of  ioZa,  glon/)  stands  hi  2 
Pet.  ii,  10;  Jade  8,  figuratively  for  peraona  high  in 
honor,  whom  each  of  tboae  apootlea  blamea  certain 
rli  ir.n  tiTs  for  r.iliinnii  itin^.  The  term  in  tlds  con- 
nection is  usually  reb-rred  to  earthly  magistratea  or 
drim  to  dcfeTMiea  tlia  Ckimel  erar- 


wliere  enfbreea  upon  Its  IbUowera}  but  it  Is  probably 

ht'ttcr  to  rcfi-r  it  to  the  iiii;,'p1s.  even  includiii|^  tho^o 
who  are  fallen,  siucc  the  context  iu  both  pas.sugcn  iu- 
trodneatlMgMdaiigelB  aa  refraining  fruiu  u^ing  slaa« 
derooa  or  abusive  epithets  towards  them.  The  term 
is  used  with  respect  to  the  celestials  by  Philo  (Mim- 
arch,  ii,  218,  ed  Jiang.).  Similar  the  u.iagc  of  the 
terms  "priuci{Mditiea  and  powera"  in  nomeious  pa«- 
•ageaof  the  ^istlea.  SaoAaoBU 

JHkib,  SaaTnoBUKa. 

Dik'lab  (Hcb.  Diilah\  H^f?"!,  fern. ;  Sept.  Afr\<; ; 
Joseph.  ^fcXoc,  Ant.  6, 4;  Vulg.  Dcda}t  the  seventh 
son  of  Jolctan  (6.C.  poet  2414) ;  aim  die  name  of  a 

district  settled  by  a  trih<>  di'-ccrided  from  him  iCvn. 
X,  27).  As  the  uamo  in  Aramaic  and  Aralnc  means  a 
palm-tree,  it  has  been  judged  necc8.<uiry  to  seek  the 
■eat  of  the  tribe  in  soma  tanritory  rich  in  palm-trees ; 
of  such  there  are  sereral  in  Arabia  (comp.  Strabo,  xvi, 
776;  Pliny,  vi,  'hie  faiiiou'-  jil.ict-  of  palm-trees 

existed  at  the  very  entrance  of  Arabia  Felix,  hence 
called  by  tiie  Greeks  4>oivim&y  (Ptolemy,  -vl,  7,  Vy; 
but  this  was  remote  from  the  other  tribes  of  the  .Tok- 
tunida;.  See  U/..VL.  IJochart  {Phaleg,  ii,  22)  lind>  it 
in  Southern  Arabia,  in  the  dijttrict  of  the  JJinai,  which 
waa  ol-so  rich  in  palm-trees  (Pliny,  vi,  28),  now  called 
Yemen  (Niebuhr,  IMmt.  p.  2<^1);  Mlcfaaelis  {Splciltff. 
ii,  17G)  in  the  r^•^;i<lll  of  the  Ti;,'ri-  (from  the  analogy 
of  the  name  Diijltth);  but  w  here  the  ground  of  search 
I*  .so  uncertain,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  certain 
result  (see  Fres.sncr8  LeUreM,  in  the  Jcurtuil  Asiatigw, 
X,  'JO  %,  176-200;  Jomard's  EsKti,  in  Mengin's  Hist, 
dt:  tKgypIc,  iii).  A«,  however,  there  is  ytill  an  Atiib 
tribe  in  the  region  of  Arabia  Felix  called  DuJdai^  which 
is  prot)ably  descended  ftvm  Diltlah — ibr  tlie  Arabs 
have  always  been  as*  retentive  of  family  names  as  the 
.lews  themselves  (Forstcr's  Gtog.  of  Arabia,  i,  115, 
147) — ^we  may  conclude  that  the  Diklaites  settled  in 
Yemen,  and  ooeopiod  a  portion  of  it  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  Uejas.   See  AsAklA. 

DU'eSn  (BA.  DOm',  l?^?,  a  gowrd-JM  or  «ewi- 

brr-pntrh.  sUKjI' ■'^ti ve  fif  a  ri(  fi  soil ;  Sept.  .inXnfii'  v.  r. 
.^aXdc,  Vulg.  D(Unn),(inc  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  situ- 
ated  in  the  "  valley"  or  maritime  plain,  and  mention- 
ed between  Migdal-gad  and  Mizpeh  (Josh,  xv,  38). 
Van  de  Vclde  {Xarrat.  ii,  160"^  suggest!*  that  it  may  be 
the  modem  place  Tina  {he  t  J  h'na,  a  Mussulnuin  vil- 
lage, according  to  Smith,  in  Jtobinton's  Betearchet,  1st 
edit  ill.  Append,  p.  118),  about  three  mflee  north  of 

Tell  es-Safieh,  in  the  maritime  pl  iin  of  Philistia.  south 
of  Ekron.  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  103)  combines  the  name 
with  mspsb  ftUowtng,  againat  the  text 

Dllherr,  JoHAlOfES  MtruAKr.,  a  German  theofav 
giau,  was  Ixirn  Oct.  14,  HM)4,  at  Themar,  in  HenilO> 
l>org.  His  father  having  lost  his  property,  the  young 
man  supported  himself  bj  his  own  efforts,  chiefly  in 
proof-reading  at  Letpsle.    After  studying  at  Nurem- 

iier^  and  .\lt  lorf.  b"  ln  rame  profe^.^or  ut  .lena,  first  of 
eloquence  in  H;;;!,  of  history  in  1634,  and  of  theology 
in  1640.  In  1642  he  became  profexttor  of  theology  at 
Narembeig,  and  in  1666  he  was  also  made  preacher  at 
St.  Sebaldus'a  church.  He  died  in  that  town  April  3, 
16G9.  fiesides  a  Latin  history  of  the  ,\iiL--l'iir^'  d  n- 
fession  and  tome  phikMophical  writings,  he  puUiahed 
EdoffiD  &Kns  fft  nHt,  Byfiut,,  Gt,,  iC<rf>,  emn  e8isrra(. 

phUol.,  cum  Rudimeittt.i  ftrmnmat.  Syriac.  (H.alle.  1038, 
1(^16): — Atrium  fAtif/uf  Sanctie  (ItJOO,  8vo): — Klccto- 
rum  libri  tret,  in  quihux  ritvum  »acr.  it  pr< fun.  farrago 
continetur  (NOm.  1644).  —  Adelung,  St^.  to  Jtehw, 
alfym.  GeUuti-taxUttms  Hoefer,  JVbwr.  m^.  Gin,  n.  r. 

Dill,  the  marginal  and  correct  rendering  at  Matt, 
xxiii,  29,  for  dlv^ov,  where  iu  the  text  our  tranalatora 
have  *' anise**— mbled,  perhaps,  by  the  sImflariQr  of 
'  (iiuthuin  and  iini<f  .    Pliny,  however  (.xix,  52),  carefrlU 
ly  distinguishes  between  anetkom  and  anitum  (comp. 
.i«MCl.Tli,l}INoseor.lil,da).  Ths^wliMi 
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9r.tt«ofaiii^  «r,  M  H  to  oihwwiM  edM,  ilMtlum       |  ("  watenP')  a^Hent  (Isa.  xv,  9);  el^cwhei*  (m  ia 

Aim,  on  the  asflumption  that  thoro  are  twn  f pedes,  is  a  ver.  2)  more  properly  called  Dibok  (q.  v.). 


native  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  t-outli,  and  is  gome- 
times  cultivated  in  En(;lish  gardens  vukUt  tho  name  of 
"dUL"  It  belongs  to  that  veiy  common  natoral  fam- 
ily t1i«  UmhtUifera,  which  ahoonds  wtth  gmoa  and 
spf^fiL's  th  it  iir«  warnieil  l>y  a  savor  of  aromatic  pun- 
gency. The  seeds  are  the  parts  that  are  used,  wheth- 
er it  be  for  tiM  purpose  of  soothing  the  alimentary  sys- 
tom  n-ith  a  warm  medicine,  or  of  pleasing  the  palate 
with  an  agreeable  condiment.  Among  the  Coasacks, 
and  in  other  y»arts  of  tho  Russian  doniinicm-,  tin'  jiluil 
it  cultirat«d  fur  the  same  tue  as  the  caraway  is  among 
as.  Dill,  caraway,  eoriaailer,  and  eammln  belong  to 
tho  same  natural  asgembla^e  of  planb",  and  though  the 
seeds  differ  in  form,  and  a  littU-  in  flavor,  yet  they  are 
•nplogred  for  the  same  parposes,  and  posaeaa  virtues 
Taiy  naarlj  allied  to  each  other.  The  itowara  an  yel- 
low, Uke  thoM  of  the  parsnip ;  the  leaves  decompomd- 
ed  into  hair-like  divisions.    The  Talmudists  dcscribo 


Dimo'nah  (Heb.  Dmonak',  n3'iT:"<n,  for  l^r"^?, 
Dibon ;  Sept.  St^utva  T.  'Viyfid,  Vulg.  Dimona\  a 
dty  in  the  south-east  of  Judah,  mentioned  lietween 
Kinah  and  Adadah  (Josh,  zv,  22) ;  elsewhere  (Neh. 
si,  V)  mora  pnperij  called  Diboh  (q.  t.). 

Di'nah  (H«bw  Dinah\  nrn,  jud^,  i.  e.  rtfu£os. 
Ud,  from  the  same  root  as  Dan  ;  Sept  A«ivu ;  Joaeplu 
Acivo,  ilNf.  i,  21, 1),  the  daughter  at  Jacob  by 
((Jen.  XXX,  21),  and  therefore  full  j^ister  of  Sii 
and  Levi.  Bom  B.C.  1913.  While  Jacob's  camp ' 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Shechem,  Diaal^  prani 
by  curiosity,  went  out  "to  see  the  daaghtcn>  of  tbe 
land,"  most  probally  to  a  festival,  when  she  wa«  ce* 
duct^'d  by  Siiei  hcnii,  the  son  of  Hamor,  theHivite  chief 
or  bead^oan  of  the  town.  Her  age  at  tUa  time,  ind^* 
ing  by  Iho  inbsaqaent  notfee  of  Joiwph^  age  (Gen. 
xxxvii,  2),  may  havo  biin  fr  in  tltirtten  to  tlfl«on. 


the  plant  Par,  AabcUh',  as  "called  in  the  Boman U*"*  ordinary  period  of  niarriage  in  Intern  countrie* 
language  an^hum,"  and  add  that  it  was  tithed  wlietlier|  (l^^lt^**^;  1^!!^.,..^'?/'!.-?!^  ^! 
gathered  >;n'fMi  or  ripe.  It  was  tithed  aImi  Imtli  a>-  to 
the  seed  and  tbe  herb  itself.  That  tbe  herb  was  tithed 
impIiMthatlt  was  aaten  as  well  as  the  leeda,  and,  In- 
dead,  thb  to  axpfas-oly  ^ald ;  and  we  nre  told  that  it 
was  to  be  eataa  imw,  after  meat,  and  not  boiled  (Kitto, 
Ael.AiMi,iMtoiatoe.).  Saa 


rontipqacDoes  of  hto  misconduct,  and  partly,  it  would 
f^i't  Di,  out  of  lore  for  the  damsel,  he  solicited  a  mar- 
riage with  her,  U-Avinjj  the  "marriage  prico"  [•«« 
Marriagk]  to  be  fixed  by  her  family.  Socb  repara* 
tion  would  liave  been  denied  suflicfaBt  oader  tlw  llc> 
saic  law  (Deut.  xxii,  2f<,  2f»)  among  the  member?  of 
the  Hebrew  nation.  But  in  this  case  the  suitor  was 
DlinisBOTy  Lettera  (B^iMm  dltolftinrf«i).  (1.)  alien,  and  the  crow  n  of  the  offense  consisted  in 'm 
In  the  andent  Church  it  was  enttonary  for  an  v  one  '  having  been  committed  by  an  alien  against  tbe  fovered 
alwut  to  travel  to  take  with  him  letters  of  credence  i  l*opJ«  of  Oo^ ;  h«  Ittd  "wnmgbt  fblly  in  TstaeT 


frdiii  lii-*  own  bishop,  if  he  wished  to  communicate 
with  a  Church  in  another  coontiy.  These  letters 
wars  of  dlflbrent  sorts,  aeeording  to  tiia  oeeaalona  or 

quality  of  the  persons  who  carried  them,  Kpisto- 
la  commendatorim  were  granted  to  ]>eriions  of  quali- 
tj,  or  to  persons  whooo  nputation  had  l>een  called  in 
qnostion,  or  to  deigyuieu  who  bod  occasion  to  trav- 
•1  in  foreign  coantrles.  l^wtofe  eommaiiietttoriir  sig- 
nified that  their  bearers  «(  ri-  iti  the  peace  and  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  and  hence  were  called  jNtcySbo), 
and  eccUsiatiioa',  and  sometimes  eaaonsiHS.  E^tutebe  di- 
mUforvr,  at  a  later  ]>erio<l,  were  only  given  to  tlic  cler- 
gy when  they  were  to  remove  from  their  own  diocese 
and  settle  in  another:  they  were  to  testify  that  they 
liad  the  bishop's  leave  to  depart.  AU  these  went  under 
tbe  name  of /maate,  boeaoso  tbey  were  written  in  a 
ponili  ir  fiinn,  with  some  particular  marks,  which  dis- 
tin;4ui»hfd  them  from  counterfeits.  They  were  grant- 
ed by  tlio  bishop's  sole  prerogative.  (8.)  In  tbe  Church 


(Gen,  xxxiv,  7).  The  ]in.jiosal.<-  of  Hatnor,  who  actM 
as  his  deputy,  were  fnimed  on  the  recognition  of  the 
Utberto  complete  separation  of  the  two  pci  ples;  ka 
propo««d  the  fusion  of  the  two  by  the  establishment 
of  the  rights  of  intermarriage  and  commerce,  jxi>t  as 
among  the  Ili  in.ins  (he  jujt  i-(mut,hH  and  the  ju*  ory»i- 
mercii  constituted  the  esaencc  of  cmtos.  Tbe  sons  of 
Jacob,  bent  upon  revenge,  availed  tiieinaelvea  of  tbe 
cageni<>'s  which  Rhrrhrm  show<  d  to  t-ffect  tlioir  pur- 
pose; tliey  dt  nianded,  as  a  condition  of  the  proposed 
union,  the  cirnmicision  of  the  8hechemites :  the  prae> 
tice  conld  not  have  l)een  unknown  to  the  Hiriteii  tm 
the  PbCBoicians  (HerDd,  ii,  104),  and  prolmbly  most  of 
the  Cana.initish  trilxx,  wi  re  cin-uniciticd.  Even  this 
was  therefore  yielded;  and  Simi-on  anil  Levi  toc>k  s 
iMiat  barbsroos  advantage  of  the  (  (mpliunce  by  fall, 
ing  upon  the  town  on  the  third  day,  when  th*-  p*-^<  pie 
were  disabled  by  the  effects  of  tbe  opcrutiun.  and  .-kw 
them  all  (Gen.  xxxiv).    For  this  act  of  truly  Oriental 


of£agland,dimissory  lettera  are  such  as  are  used  when  I  vindictiveness  no  excuse  can  be  offered,  sad  Jacob 
a  eandidato  for  holy  orders  has  a  title  in  one  diocese  and  repeatedly  allndeo  to  it  with  abhorrence  and  regret 
to  tobo  ordained  in  another  :  in  sm  h  a  case,  tbe  pmp.  r  (^'-cn.  xxxiv,  80;  xlix,  5  7).  Td  iimb  r-t  aul  the  aii 
diocesan  sends  his  letters,  directed  to  tbe  ordaining  I  ""^  all,  however,  it  is  necessjiry  to  rtmtmbv  r  that  any 
bishop,  giving  leave  that  tbe  beaiw  may  be  ordained  "po"  ^«  \umoT  of  a  sister,  and  especially  of  an 

by  him.    In  the  Protestint  Episcop  d  Church,  certifi- '  ^^^7  Nismsyer,  Ckarakt.  ii,  413  sq.X  ia 

cates,  or  testimonials  answering;  to  the  f.piMoio'  dimit-  '^^^  ■*  ^7  considered  as  an  insupportable  dis- 
SOrw',  are  n  qiiired  of  clergymen  pawing  from  one  dio-  grace  and  inexpialde  olTcm  .'  .itn  nt:  all  the  n(.ni:ide 


cose  to  another  (Canon  v  of  1844).  Similar  provisions 
oxist  in  other  Pntestaiit  denooilnatimis.— Bingham, 
Orig.  Eccht.  Ixjok  ^  chap.  V ;  Hod^  0mA  Die^omay 

(Am.  ed.);  s.  v. 

Dim'nah  (Heb.  Dimnuh',  nri'n,  a  dung-hill;  Sept. 
^mvn,\\x\^.  Ddnnn),  a  I.evitical  city  of  the  tril-c  of 


tribes  of  Western  Asia.  If  the  wimiau  be  single,  her 
brothers  mom  than  her  father— if  she  be  married,  bcr 
brothen  more  than  her  husband,  arc  agpricvi  d.  an  1 
are  considered  bound  to  avenge  the  wrong.  IJence 
the  active  vengeance  of  Dinah's  full  limthcnt,  and  tba 
comparative  passiveaess  of  her  father  in  these  tranaao> 
tions.  Jacob's  remark  (ver.  80),  however,  does  not 


Zebuion,  assigned  to  the  family  of  the  Merarites  (Josh.  Imply  merely  gtii!tin<-=5  on  the  pnrt  of  his  son-  in  this 
xzif  86).    Qesenius,  however,  suggestJ^  that  in  this  tran.-Uction,  but  ho  drea.lefl  the  revenge  of  the  n4%b- 


place  wo  OOght  ratbcr  to  read  n:5"t,  Rimmmoh,  the 
KEXMOir  (q.  v.)  mentioned  in  a  similar  connection  in 
Jodi.  xix,  13;  1  Chron.  vi,  62  (see  Ikrtheau,  Chrvmk, 
p.  7%  98;  Moivan,  Ckrmik,  p.  7f^ 

Di'mon  ("""I,  by  an  interchange  of  letters  for 
Va*^?,  LOm,  tar  the  sake  of  alliteration  with  C^, 
blood,  In  tbe  aama  varse  {  Sepk  Attuiv  v.  r.  'Ptuuuv, 
Tvig.  Mim},  *  ei^  of  tha  MoaUlea,  with 


Itoring  peoples,  and  even  of  the  fninily  of  Haasoiv 
some  of  whom  oppoar  to  have  snrvived  the  massacre 
(Judg.  ix,  28).  His  escape,  which  was  wonderful, 
considering  the  extreme  ng^r  with  which  the  lav  -  (  f 
blood-revenge  (q.  v.)  have  in  all  ages  prevailed  in  tlie 
East,  is  ascribed  to  the  special  interfiBrmoeof  J<Aevak 
(xxxv,  f»).  Josephus  omits  all  reference  to  the  treach- 
ery of  the  sons  of  Jaoob^  and  expliuns  the  easy  cap- 
ton  «r  tba  el^  aa  oocnniog  daring  tta  cdataratiHi  «r 
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a  r  art  (  In/,  i,  21,  2).  The  object  for  which  this  nar- 
rative is  introduced  into  the  liook  of  Genesis  probaldy 
is  partly  to  explain  the  allaxion  in  Gen.  xlix,  5-7, 
and  fiartly  to  exhibit  the  cunscqucnce*  of  any  asaocia- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  heathens 
a>M>ut  thoni.  Ewald  ('i'mcA.  Isr.  i,  40)  arbitrarily  ae- 
ftumcs  un  actual  fu.iion  of  the  nomad  Israelitex  with  the 
aliori^'ines  of  Shechem,  on  the  ground  tluit  the  daugh- 
tf  rs  of  the  patriarchs  are  generally  noticed  with  an 
ethnological  view.  It  appears  from  Gen.  xlvl,  15  that 
DiiKih  continued  unmarried  in  the  patriarch's  family, 
and  accomi>anied  him  into  Egypt. — Kitto,  s.  v.;  Smithy 
8.  V.    See  Jacob. 

Di'naite  (Chald.  Dmay',  Xl^J'-n,  of  unknown,  but 
proltably  Metlian  origin,  urivd  as  a  plur. ;  Sept.  Sii- 
vahti ;  Vulg.  Dinaf),  one  of  the  foreign  triltes  colo- 
nized by  the  Assyrian  general  Asnapper  in  place  of 


the  deported  Samaritans,  and  who  afterwards  joined 
in  the  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  returned  Jews  in 
rebuilding  their  city  (Ezra  iv,  'J).  Juniuit  (CVrnim.  in 
loc.),  without  any  authority,  idcntilles  them  with  the 
people  "  known  to  geographers  by  the  name  Dtmua- 
ni;"  but  there  is  only  a  /)enna  mentioned  liy  ancient 
writers,  and  that  an  obscure  town  in  Africa  (Pliny, 
//«/.  \ai.  vi,  35).  Scliulthess  {Parodies,  p.  3<13) 
vaguely  conjectures  fhtritU,  the  most  southerly  prov- 
ince of  Media  Major  {^nfnlrt^  X'""?"^  Ptolemy,  vi,  2,  6; 
Pliny,  vi,  25;  conip.  ]ilannert,  V,  ii,  159),  or  Drm  in 
Susiana  (Ai}(»n,  Ptolemy,  vi.  3,  5).  See  Dcra.  Ewald 
{Gesck.  d.  Volket  Itrad,  iii,  375)  suggesta  the  Median 
city  Drinaber. 

Dinant,  or  Dinanto,  D.wiu  or.  S«e  Datip  of 

UlNANTO. 

Dine  (^r^t,  akal\  Gen.  xliii,  IC;  elsewhere  to 


«  7 

Ancient  FgyptUn  Dinner'piirty. 
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**M^'  or  "deyoar;"  uptoruw,  Luke  xi,  37;  John  xxi, 
IS,  U) ;  Dim*  (nn'^K,  armikA%  Piwr.  zt,  17  $  dae- 
when  "*llowance,'^  I'  Kings  xxv,  30;  "virtual^," 
Jcr.  zl,  5;  "diet,"  Jer.  Hi,  3t ;  iiiHiTTov,  Matt,  xxii,  -I ; 
Lake  xl,  88;  sir,  12).  Thi'M>  tlel>.  Ivtms  arc  not  ex- 
prewiy  of  aaj  puticalar  meal,  alUiougb  in  the  iwb- 
tage  flnt  cited  the  noon  meal  le  refcfred  to.  Tbe 
Greek  terns  (l»oth  kindred  to  i)i>(,mr-l]r)nlato  projwr- 
\j  to  the  morning  meal,  taken  on^nvMy  at  sunrise 
(Homer,  //.  xxiv,  124;  Od.  xvl,  2);  in  later  timec,  the 
breakf.Kt  lunrh,  I jit.  prandum,  taken  about  the  middle 
of  the  furenoon,  ur  Kven  bo  late  aa  nuon ;  the  p>riucipal 
meal  bcin^  the  cuTrinit',  n  iidcrcd  "mijiikt"  (q.  v.). 
taken  later  in  tbe  aftemovo  or  earljr  in  the  evening. 
See  Mkau 

It  :ipp'*  ir«i  th  it  it  was  the  custom  in  Vgjpt,  in  ;;r'':it 
familit«8,  to  dine  at  noon,  and  for  thia  pnrpoee  the  mvai 
««e  elaughtered  on  the  premiaes  only  Ju(>t  lK>fore  it 
wtL'i  required  for  cookinjj  ((i<>n.  xliti,  16),  which  U  still 
the  custom  in  thf>  Kwt  on  account  of  the  heat  uf  the 
climato.  It  i.i  proli  il'Ic  li  'wever.  that  the  Kg>  ptians, 
like  otker  inhabitants  of  tbs  JBaat,  aa  alao  ttie  lireeks 
xai  Romans,  took  only  a  tlifrht  dliuier  aboot  thia  time, 
the  principal  meal  Mu^  at  «ix  or  seven  in  the  evening. 
Feasts  at  a  later  period  ani'Mig  the  Je^vs  were  always 
appointed  at  supper-time,  fur  the  burning;  hejit  of  nixm 
diminisbed  tlie  appetite  for  food,  and  i'ui^jircssed  the 
disposition  to  cheerfblneaa  (Mark  vi,  '21 ;  Lake  xiv. 
'il;  John  xii,  "J).  A  t•(>Il^iller.ll)le  (|iiaiitity  ot'tiR  it 
was  served  up  at  thc»o  rep:uita,  as  ia  evident  from  the 
•culptures,  which  ia  atUl  the  custom  of  Eastern  nalioDa, 
whose  azi'imri,  or  feast,  is  remark. iMe  fur  the  un«p.jr- 
ing  profusion  of  viands.  A  i;reut  vuriety  of  vejjeta- 
blea  waa  also  required  on  all  Oi-eaAions ;  and  when  din- 
ing in  private,  diahes  of  that  kind  aeem  to  liave  been 
la  greater  reqneat  than  joints,  even  at  tiw  taUea  of  the 
rich.  'ITiP  taMeji,  as  at  a  Koiiian  repist.  wore  ocra- 
aionally  brought  in  und  reniuved  with  the  dishes  on 
them ;  .«<>metimes  em  h  j>iint  was  aerved  Up  aeparately, 
and  the  fruit,  deposited  in  a  plate,  or  trencher,  auc- 
ceeded  the  meat  at  the  close  of  the  dinner.  The 
E^ypti,m«,  like  the  .lows,  were  partii  ul.irly  Imul  of 
figs  and  grapoa.  Freab  dates,  when  in  acaaon,  and  in 
a  dried  state  at  ether  periods  of  the  jrear,  wera  alao 
brouirht  to  table,  as  well  as  a  pre-.erve  uf  the  fruit  still 
common  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  (^W  iDtlaaou,  Anc.  £g]fpt. 
1, 179  aq.,  abridgnu).  See  Bahqobt. 

Din'habah(IIeb.  D'nhnh  th' .  "rrtn,  perhaps  r,,h- 
bert'  den,  otherwise  ambfuhi  HepU  Strvu/iti ;  Vulg. 
DmtdKt),  an  Ednmitish  city,  the  capital  (and  probably 
birthpl:i<  e)  uf  king  IMa  (JJen.  xxxvi,  S'i;  1  Chron.  i, 
43).  Ku-<  l.ius  and  Jerome  (Ofumast.  s.  v.  Savafii'i, 
Damnab.i)  mention  a  village  (.Inrwrt,  Jerome 

Diimmba)  ei^ht  miiea  from  Areopolia,  or  At  of  Hoab 
(Jerome,  "on  the  road  to  Amon**),  and  another  on 
Muimt  I'eor,  seven  miles  from  E>!inH  (Hesbboni ;  but 
neither  of  these  has  claim  to  U-  tlie  Dinluibab  of  Scrip- 
ture, ti.  .Joseph,  in  his  Turrfum  (on  1  ChfWl.  i,  48, 
ed.  Wilkins).  tin<ls  a  significanoe  in  the  name.  Afltar 
identifying  Ralaam,  the  son  ct  Beor,  with  Lafaaa  the 
Syrian,  he  adds,  "  And  the  name  of  bis  capital  cttj  waa 
Dinhabah,  for  it  irat  givrn  (r3"n"r"X)  hini  as  a  pres- 
ent." The  nanie  is  not  uncommon  among  the  She- 
mitic  races.  Plolemy  (v,  15,  24)  mentions  a  Ikmnbii 
(Aav(i/ja)  in  Palmyrene  Syria,  afterwarda  a  biahop'a 
see,  and  according  to  Zcaimus  (iii,  27)  there  was  a  /)a> 

««''  I  Jiiii  iii^/;)  in  Hal'vloniii.  The  plaee  iti  question 
was  duiibtle««.  one  nftiie  petty  localities  of  Mount  Seir, 
possibly  at  Itih  libn,  a  little  N.K.  of  I'etra  (Smith  s  list 
in  Hobinsou's  Rrte  irr/ifn,  iii,  Ap|k.p.  U4|  and  i,  Megi). 

Dinim.   See  Talmiu. 

Dinner.  See  Dnrs. 

Dlnter,  Gcstav  FKiEnntrn.  a  Gonnan  theolo- 
l^an,  was  bom  at  Borna,  in  Saxony,  Feb.  29,  ITGO. 
Ha  studied  tbeologj  at  Leipsic,  and  OS  leaving  the 


university  was  charged  with  the  education  of  the  son 
of  chamlicrluin  rullnit/..  In  1787  he  became  pastor  of 
Kitactier,  near  Jioma,  and  in  1797  director  of  the  teack- 
era*  seminaiy  at  Friedriciistadt,  near  Dreeden.  He 

was  afterwards  stuce«>ively  pa«tur  at  (lurtut-'  in  IWT, 
i»choul  inspectir  in  1K1<»,  and  lin.illy  prufcswr  of  the- 
ology at  KOnigsberg  in  1H22.  Ho  dud  at  the  latter 
pUce  May  29, 1831.  He  wrote  largely  on  cat^-cbetfas, 
religiotu  education,  and  other  practical  subjec  t*,  aO  in 
the  interest  of  nationalism.  In  In-  In  .k^  {i<r  t  bildrvn, 
Dintor  opens  their  eyea  aa  to  the  imperfect  notions  of 
their  fathera  as  to  God,  roiradea,  etc  "lie  gives 
teachers  direetien-  hmv  fn  rnn'i  net  themselves  cleverly 
in  such  matters,  and  ufter\vuril«.  in  agreenient  with  the 
principles  he  recommends,  he  lays  down  pUns  of  cale- 
<  hising.  For  example,  there  are  to  be  two  ways  9t 
iHtechising  atioot  Jonah:  one  before  an  andicnee  net 
surticiently  enlightened,  and  where  all  remains  in  its 
old  state;  another  for  places  which  have  n.ure  li,^ht. 
In  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Msarinb,  a  double  ex- 
planation is  given  for  the  same  reason.  One  ia  the  old 
orthodox  way,  and  the  other  a  more  probable  neolnv;- 
ical  plan.  A  cle%'er  teachST  Is  to  choose  for  him^<'lf : 
a  dull  one  may  aak  the  parish  clergjrman  bow  far  he 
may  go."  Hk  ooDeetsd  works  have  been  pnUialnd 
by'Wilhelm,  nnd.  r  tlie  title  F.rt>i.  thrhf  Werlr  (IWl- 
4x,  12  vols.);  Kiitf'  fittUr/i.  W'fih  (IMtMl,  10  vol?.); 
P,r,{iujO<fU>rhf    H>/il-r  (ISIO^.S,  '.)   vols.);  A$cr6$cim 

KVrXr  (1K44-61,  5  vola.).  He  pubUabed  an  antoUof. 
raphy  {r>i«teT*$  Mm  vm  ikm  aMtl  tsselrfetm,  Noa> 

stadt,  lsi2'.t).— Kalmi-i,  Hnvmn  fVo!'.tft}r,ti<m,  ch.  ii.  5 
(>;  I'icrer,  UnivernU-Leiiion,  a.  v. ;  lierzog,  R^UIm- 
cgUap.  ill,  807;  Hunt,  Himor^ </ Jtortsnaftsi,  ck.  vg. 

DlooaBMvia.  Sm  Svraous. 

Diocesan  Episcopacy,  that  system  (^E^iae^ 
pacy  ill  w  liich  the  liu-hiji  has  juriMliction  only  om  a 
certain  numlter  of  {tarisbes,  or  over  a  c«Ttain  district 
I  of  country,  called  a  i<nm6«s.   See  Biaaor ;  EriacoTA* 

I  CT ;  DiOCBBB. 

I  DiooeM  (lioiniatc,  admimttratiom),  the  territnvial 
I  circuit  of  a  bishop's  fulmimdratiom  when  tlm  Episoo- 
[  pacy  is  dioct  fun  v.). 

1.  Roman  Civii  hioctsea. — Tlie  origin  of  the  diocfvin 
i  diviaioo  ia  to  be  traced  to  the  ancient  division  of  the 
I  later  Roman  empire.  Tlie  term  dfewse  Is  nsed  bjr  Ck^ 

I  ero  (Fnm.  iii.  H,  1)  to  'Ir^i^^'n  it'-  the  district  of  a  p^v- 
I  eriior's  jurisdiction.    Constuitine  divided  the  empire 

into  13  larger  divisions,  called  dioceses,  whtcfa 
I  again  divided  into  120  provinces.  The  diocese* 
'  governed  by  vicars  or  prefects.    The  civil  diocf<«aa 

(livi'-iun  ill  tli>'  lays  of  ArcatliuB  and  Honoriur-  1 1  .'iD- 
1  ning  of  the  fifth  centiuy)  was  aa  follows :  I.  FraJtctM 
I  TVolsfispsr  0rfailesif  five  dleeesss  wws  sahjactts 

his  jnrisdirf  ion,  namely,  1,  the  Oriental  di'i<*ese, 
crly  ho  called  ;  2,  the  diocese  of  l.gypt ;  S,  the  i 
of  Asia;  4,  the  diocese  of  I'ontiis;  .'>.  the  djocaas  ef 
Thrace.  II.  Pn^teba  Pntario  per  Illgrieums  taif 
two  dtoceeea  were  committed  to.  his  supeftntendciMei 
namely,  1,  the  diocese  of  Macedonia ;  2,  the  diocese  <'f 
Dacia.  III.  Pne/eehu  Praiorio  Italia:  thr«c  dio- 
ceses were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  governor, 
namely,  1,  the  diocese  of  Italy ;  2,  the  <lioc«se  of  lUy- 
ria;  3,  the  diocese  of  Africa.  IV.  Prrrfeetyt  Prtrlorio 
GnlUttrtm :  he  had  the  command  of  three  dioce«e». 
namely,  1,  the  diooess  of  Spain;  2,  the  diocaae  ef 
Oani;  8,  the  diocese  of  Britain.  The  dineese  of  Brit- 
ain  included  five  provinces,  namely,  1,  Maxima  Ca 


reensis ;  2,  Valentia ;  S,  Britannia  Vnma. ;  4,  Britoa- 


nU  SseoiMla;  6,  Flavin 


Or  tina: 

tor  KritaIH.  BzAScn  or  V. •uk.  If 

f*mri  ufft.  Mftrnj  v  v«. 

Mm\ liim  (  ir>4iin><T>»l»,  t. e.  at  firi't, ^ 


all  In. in  tlie  ThniueR  to  the  north- Eboracsm  (Vufk). 

eni  liitrrlcri.  J 

Ihe  f>mier,  nud  oinfiiiniii,'  "11  -1 
from  the  Titaines  to  the  IIuuiKt) 
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3.  BriUnniA  Prima,  L«.anwatb«rt 

the  TlxnKi)  f 

i.  UriiuniimijiciiBisi.  mi  all  beyond  t 

ttie  .'H-'vura.....  / 

ri.  Val«Btl%  bcraoatiia  Plett*  wtfl.. 

(Bin;;liain,  Orig.  EcrUs.  bk.  iz,  di.    wlMfB  flM  tvbject 

is  ver)'  fully  treated.) 

2.  Kccksimih  al  IHuctset. — "  S(me  sappoM  the  dWi- 
eion  of  a  cliurcli  into  diiicnies  to  bo  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  inntitation  of  the  office  of  bishop^  and  that 
tlie  rise  of  tho  iiyntem  of  diocesan  division  of  a  church 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  But  this  is  ct- 
idoitly  sniffcekA.  In  the  times  of  the  apoetleea  dio- 
cese an«l  a  church  appear  to  have  l>epn  the  mmf :  there 
was,  tluTflfore,  no  rliviMon  of  nay  church  into  diocesw^. 
If  it  b«  saitl  that  f/ie  CbuTcb,  i.e.  the  CstboUc  Church, 
WM  thus  divided,  tbb  too  is  a  mistake.  Whet  is  di> 
Tided  most  have  Knt  existed  as  a  whete.  Now  tin 
Catholic  Chiiri  h  ru'vcr  ixi-tcd  as  a  irh'  l.  i.  r.  as  om- 
complete  couiniuuity  on  earth,  fmni  tho  time  tiiat 
Christianity  psssed  Um  boinxN  of  Jerusalem.  Thenc^ 
forward  tlierc  was  not  divitUm^  but  additiinu  of  freiJi«j 
churches"  (ICden,  Churchman't  Dictionary,  s.  v.).  Af- 
ter the  t)rtler  of  bishops  bail  fully  e^tJlllli»he(^  itself, 
•od  the  state  had  become  Christian,  tlie  Church  took 
har  model  of  ecclesiastleal  tartitorial  divlsfcm  from  that 
of  the  f'tate.  Alwut  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  ren- 
tur\'  the  Church  api>ear8  to  have  been  divided  in  a 
similar  manner  with  the  empin|haTll|||(maxaidl  or 
patriarch  in  each  of  the  tliirteen  great  dlooesss,  and  a 
metropolitan  or  primate  in  ever}-  provine*.  The  less- 
or dioco^c.  u~o(l  as  tlif  wiiril  rmu,  inrludoil  the  c\\U- 
obpal  city  it«clf,  and  all  the  region  round  about  it,  with 
its  nameroas  oonoiregations  under  the  bishop's  Juris* 
diction ;  li<'n<  e  it  was  called  tho  l>i»hop'8  Trapoucia, 
whirh,  in  its  oripnal  applioation,  meant  the  bishop's 
whole  <liocesc,  thout;h  the  wonl  parish,  or  a  sinj^le  con- 
gregation, has  flowed  from  it  in  later  dajrs.  At  a  bter 
period  the  word  dioeese  was  tnnafcmd  to  tin  Ushop*s 

lii'lii  of  jiirisdirtion,  ami  the  w 
that  of  the  ancient  diocese. 

In  England,  op  to  the  twelfth  eentttry,  bishops 
•Slid  to  «>x>  rri>^p  their  functions  within  a  certain  gco- 
j,-raiiiru  il  territory  called  a  parifh ;  the  word  diortte 
was  •-'•Mom  u^e^i,  nor  wan  it  at  all  employed  in  En>;- 
land,  with  authority  from  the  popes,  until  A.D.  1138 
(Brk.  and  fbr.  Emg.  Btwew,  No.  Sll,  p.  SSS).  The 
Churcli  of  Kn^lnnd  now  includes  twenty-ci^dit  dio- 
ceses (including  the  two  archbishoprics);  that  of  Ire- 
land twelve  In  the  United  Slates  a  diocese  is  a  ter- 
ritory tinder  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  or  Roman  Church,  whether  com- 
prehending one  or  more  stati  s  of  the  I'nion,  or  only 
part  of  a  atate.  New  dioceses  can  be  formed  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  wMi  Hw  eensent  of  the 
hishnp,  the  Diocesan  Conrention,  and  tlv  Heneral  Con- 
yontion.  There  were  in  the  L'nitcd  StaU-s,  in  18<'.7, 
thirty-four  dioceses  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
an<t  forty-four  diocesea  of  tlm  Roman  C^atbolic  Church. 
In  186>*,*the  pope,  in  accordance  -with  the  proposition 
made  by  the  "Second  Plenan,-  Council  of  Haltinn  i-r ,  ' 
established  nine  new  dioceses,  thereby  increasing  the 
total  nomherof  Boman  Catbolie  dioeesee  to  iifly-tiiree. 
See  Binirham,  Or'p.  Krrfes.  ^>ook  ix.  chap,  i ;  Rilson. 
Perpetual  Ootemmfnt  of  Chritt's  Church,  chap,  xiv  ; 
Hooic,  Ckurdk  Dictirnuiry,  B.  V. ;  Ferraris,  Prcrmpta  Bib- 
liotheca,  s.  T.;  Elliott,  DtUmeotUm  o/Bamammt  book 
iii,  chap,  ix ;  Hooker,  Ecetetiattieal  PeStf^  hook  Tii,  § 
8 ;  Siegel,  fftmdbuck  der  A  UerthSmmr^  hr,  S76. 

Dioolesian.  or  Diocletian  (Ji\n(i.vmKvv%  Cai- 
08  AcREMtJH  VALKRirs),  Roman  emperor,  was  bom 
nlwnt  A.D.  216  (others  say  iVw),  near  Raiona.  in  Dal- 
matia.  From  the  name  of  liis  mother,  Diodea,  he  was 
called  Dfcidas,  wUeb  ho  aflerwaids  made  Dfodetianns. 

ITo  pntercd  the  army,  and  rose  from  the  rank^<  to  high 
position.  Diodesian  commanded  the  housebold  or  im- 


of  Carus,  was  se(  rr  tly  put  to  death  bj  Apnr,  Ua  fl^ 
ther-in-law,  while  travelling  in  a  close  litter  on  ae> 
count  of  illness,  on  the  return  of  the  army  from  Pcrtia. 
The  death  of  Numerianus  lieiiijj;  discovered,  after  sev- 
eral days,  by  the  soldiers  near  Calchedon,  they  arrest- 
ed Aper  and  proekdmed  INpcleaian  emperor,  who,  ait 
drc«sinp  the  soldier:*  from  his  tribimal  in  the  camp, 
protested  his  innocence  of  the  death  of  Nuracrianus, 
and  then,  upbraiding  Aper  for  the  eibne,  plim^'ed  his 
sword  into  his  l>ody.  The  new  aapewiT  observed  to  a 
friend  that  **ha  bad  now  killed  the  bosr,**  alluding  to 
a  prediction  made  to  him  bjr  a  Dniide>s  in  Gaul,  that 
he  should  mount  the  throne  as  soon  as  be  bad  killed 
the  wild  boar  (I.jtt.  Aptr).  He  became  emperor  Sept. 
17,  284,  and  in  28ri  chose  Maximinianos  as  his  col- 
league in  the  empire  (as  Auguf>tus);  in  292  he  added 
Galcrius  as  Cicsar,  while  Maximinianus  chose  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus.  The  empire  was  parcelled  out  among 
the«n,  and  the  flworjr  of  tiio  system  was  ttiat  ttie  young- 
<  r  nit  II,  nf  Ca-s.-ir'^,  ^^hotild  be  trained  to  rule,  and  should 
succeed  in  time  to  the  functions  of  Augustus.  Inter- 
nal peaoe  was  seenred  fcr  yens  \sy  this  i 


CMaofDIodcalan.  (British 


Artoalsla^) 


The  reign  of  Dioclesian  was  in  many  respects  a  noble 
and  successful  one,  bat  its  gknj  was  stained  by  tbe 
terrible  persecution  of  the  Christians  which  he  anthop* 
ized.  "The  earlirr  y.ivX  nf  hi-;  rripn  was  favorable  to 
the  Christians,  and  it  waj?  through  the  wciitncss  and 
SBpillrtHIwi  of  tiia  prince,  rather  than  his  wickedness, 
that  his  nana  Is  now  inscribed  on  the  tablets  of  infa- 
my as  the  most  savage  among  persecutors.  Gnlerios 
represented  to  him  that  the  permanence  of  tlic  Knnian 
institutions  was  incompatible  with  the  prevalence  of 
Christianity,  which  should  therefore  be  entltpatsd. 
Dioclesian  jiroposed  the  subject  to  a  sort  of  council, 
composed  of  somo  eminent  military'  and  judicial  offi^ 
oars.  They  assented  to  the  opinion  of  Galerins;  hot 
the  emperor  still  hesitated,  until  the  maasvie  was  saae> 
tloned  and  mnctified  hy  the  orscle  of  tiie  Miterian 
A|'<dlo.  The  enip*'ror  i^ave  a  t.irly  consent  tn  the 
commencement  of  a  plan  into  which  be  appears  to 
have  entered  with  the  most  considerrte  oahnncsa, 
though  it  is  also  true  that  during  its  prngre.'S  some  in- 
cidents occurred  which  enlifted  his  jMiSsiins  in  the 
cause,  and  even  so  inflamed  them  that,  in  tbe  heiffht 
of  ills  madness,  be  esilainly  proposed  nothing  less  than 
the  extermination  of  the  Christian  name.  The  inflop 

ence  of  the  Ca\«nr  Oaleriiis,  who  was  anitriateil.  from 
whatsoever  motive,  by  an  unmitigated  detestation  of 
the  worshippers  of  Christ,  and  who  thirsted  for  their 
destruction,  wa<s  probably  the  most  powerfbl  of  those 
circunistances.  lUit  the  second  must  not  be  fh^gotten. 
In  the  disputes,  now  became  general,  between  tho 
Christian  ministers  and  tbe  pagan  priests,  the  teach* 
era  of  philosophy  are  almost  inrariably  fSmmd  on  the 
side  of  the  latter ;  and  as  it  is  not  denied— not  even  by 
Gibbon — that  those  learned  persons  directed  the  course 
and  suirgested  the  means  of  persecution,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  a  consMenble  share  in  the  guilt 
of  its  origin  to  their  pemlehn»  eioqnenee.  DioeleeiBn 
published  his  fir^t  edict  in  the  Fcl  runry  of  .W.  Three 
others  of  greater  severity  succeeded  it ;  and,  during  a 
■bnaelbl  period  often  years,  they  were  very  generally 
and  rigorously  enforced  by  himself,  his  colleagues,  and 
successors.    It  is  needless  to  particularise  tbe  degress 


bodr-goMdi  whsa  Tnong  Mo^^         mb  !  of  barbarity  by  whteh  tboae  edicli  ware  seraraUy  dfi- 
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tingaUhed.  The  tabsUnce  of  the  whole  series  u  this 
^Ma  Euwbiai,  Hitt.  Ecd.  bk.  riii):  Th«  Mtcred  books 
of  the  Chrbtiioi*  «m  aoogfat  for  and  boraod;  daath 

wa«  the  punishment  of  all  who  assembled  secretly  tOB 
religious  worship;  imprisoniueDt,  slavery,  and  infamj 
were  inflicted  OB  the  dignitaries  and  presidents  of  the 
charchM;  trrmj  ut  and  method  waa  onjoined  for  the 
eonvenion  of  the  believers,  and  among  tiioae  methods 
were  various  iK  ■irripti  nis  uf  torture,  some  of  them  fa- 
tal. Daring  the  preceding  ninety  yean  the  Church 
bad  mvatted  Itaalf  of  the  eooaent  or  eoimlTiHioa  of  tbe 
dvB  government  to  eroot  nuincrnus  religious  edifices, 
and  to  purcluisti  some  landed  property.  These  build- 
ings were  now  demolished,  and  tbe  property  underwent 
the  naual  prooaaa  of  confiscatioii.  A  more  degrading, 
bat  leea  effectaal  meaaaie  attended  these:  Cfaiistiaiis 

were  exi'liidi'il  fruni  all  piit>li<-  Imnors  and  offices,  and 
even  rcatuved  withuut  the  p^ile  uf  the  laws  and  tlie 
protection  of  justice ;  lialde  to  all  accusations,  and  in- 
viting them  by  their  adversity,  they  were  deprived  of 
every  form  of  lejjal  redress.  Such  were  the  penalties 
contained  in  those  edicts;  and  thouf^h  it  l>e  true  that 
io  eome  of  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  in 
G«vl,  end  perhape  Britadn,  their  aaperity  was  sod^ 
what  pofteiio.l  liy  tlio  charact«r  and  iiilluence  of  the 
Caesar  (  onstuutiui*,  we  arc  not  allowed  to  believe  tiiat 
their  execution  even  there  was  generally  neglected, 
and  we  have  too  much  reaaon  to  be  assured  that  it  was 
eondneted  wMi  very  inbeerHent  zeal  thrani^hoat  tbe 

rest  of  the  empire.  In  process  of  time  the  Kufferings 
of  the  Christians  wore  partially  alleviated  by  tlie  vic- 
toriee  of  ConsUntine,  bat  they  did  not  finally  termi- 
nate till  bis  accession"  (Waddinuton,  Church  Utstory, 
ch.  iv).  In  the  autumn  of  303  IKoelesian  was  taken 
with  an  illness  which  atft^ctcd  him  for  many  months, 
and  in  S0&  he  abdicated  in  (avw  of  tialerius,  and  re- 
tired to  Sakma,  In  Dalmatfa,  vrhere  he  lived  quietly 

and  greatly  n-speeted  until  July,  31.'},  when  he  died. 
See  Eng.  ('y<l"]>.  .■«.  v.;  Eusebius,  Ch.  Hist.  bk.  viii; 
Gibbon,  Dfcl.  titi'l  Fall  of  the  Romm  Empirt^  ch.  xiii ; 
Moalieim,  //uf.  CommenL  etc.,  cent,  iii,  §  22 ;  Laidner, 
Workt,  vil,  515  sq.    See  PKRSBcimoNs. 

Diodati,  Jean  (Itnl.  (uovann!),  an  eminent  di- 
vine of  the  Iteformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Geneva  in 
1576,  of  a  noble  Italian  flmifly  from  Lueea.  Hi*  prog- 
ress in  learning  was  fo  r.ipid  that  Reza  procured  liim 
the  professorship  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  (ie- 
neva  when  he  was  but  twenty^ne.  In  ICAW  he  be- 
came paator,  or  pariah  miniater,  and  in  the  following 
year  profteaor  <rftbeology.  While  travelling  in  Italy, 
he  (►ecame  acquainted  with  father  Saqii  ati  l  liiH  friend 
lather  Ful^jenzio,  and  there  ap|)ears  to  liave  been  some 
talk  and  correi«p>ndenro  between  them  atwat  attempt- 
ing a  rpli^ious  reform  in  Italy,  but  Sorpi's  caution  and 
matorer  judgement  checked  the  fervor  of  the  other  two. 
l)i<  dull  afterwards  translated  into  French  and  publish- 
ed at  Geneva  Sarpi's  tiutorf  of  tke  CamteU  ^  TmU. 
He  wae  sent  by  ttie  elefjgy  of  Geneva  on  several  mis- 
sions, first  to  the  Reformed  cimn  lies  in  France.  :in<l  af- 
terwards to  thofse  of  Holland,  where  he  attended  the 
Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19),  and  he  w.is  one  of  the  divines 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  acta  of  that  assembly.  He 
pnbUdied  an  Italian  transiatfon  of  tbe  Bible  in  1607, 
which,  thou^'h  pjirnphrastic,  is  Ntill  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  that  language;  and  afterwards  a  Flrench 
translation,  with  brief  notes,  which  was  not  oompleled 
till  1644,  and  is  not  very  well  done.  Tie  wrote  aI<o 
Aimolat'umfit  in  Biblia  (Geneva,  1607,  fol.),  wliU  h  were 
translated  into  Englidi  and  published  in  London  in 
1648  (3d  ed.  166IX  and  various  theological  and  oontro- 
versfaa  works,  among  them  Dt  FietUb  Pomifieknm 

Pu/yntnri)  ;  f>e  Jnfffi  Sirfs'vnif  fiefnrvigtonm 

ab  Ecclttia  Homana  (Iti^-s);  De  EccUnn  (1  •'•'>());  De 
Antidiruto  (1624).  Sencbicr,  llittoire  fjtt^niir*-  <le.  6'e- 
nlee»  gives  a  catalogne  of  Diodati's  works.  He  died 
at  Geneva  In  1649.  See  Hoefer,  A'ouv.  Biog.  GMrak, 
sir,  StB,  and  Ntoenoes  there. 


Diodati,  Dominlco,  an  Italian  achoLir  and  aiu 
chaologist,  was  born  at  Naples  1786,  and  devoted  hia»> 
self  especially  to  eedesisatieal  atodies.    He  Is  men. 

tiuned  here  on  acc-ount  of  his  De  Chritto  Crcrct  loqttntit, 
extrcitutio,  qua  otlettditur  Uneaim  tire  HtUetuttieam 
tmguam  aim  Judtris  ommbmM,  tim  ijae  adeo  Chriglo  Dom^ 
tno,  rt  ttfwstolit  natiram  ac  vernaeulam  Juiue  (S'capoU. 
1767 ;  edited,  with  a  preface,  by  Dobbin,  Load.  1,*43, 
mn.  8vo).  The  work  .-eeks  to  prove  that  Christ  an^l 
the  apostles  spoke  only  in  Greek,  and  made  ose  only 
of  the  Greek  venion  of  tiie  Scrlptarea.  See  ilat.  BiL 
Ucal  JiepatUory,  i,  814. 

Diodorua,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  at  Antioch.  After  being  ordained  priest 
there,  and  introsted  with  the  care  of  its  Church  during 
the  banishment  of  Melettos,  its  head,  thoufrh  only  in 
priest's  orders,  be  acted  m  prndently  and  i  oiirai^eou-l  * 
:t»  to  maintain  orthodoxy  in  the  see.  After  the  return 
of  Meletius  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Tanas,  A.DL  878. 
So  great  was  his  fame  that  he  was  chosen  to  tike  care  of 
the  interests  of  the  Eastern  churches  at  the  Council  of 
CouHtantinopIe,  A.D.  3H1.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not 
accurately  known,  bat  it  must  have  been  before  AJ>. 
884.  None  of  his  works  have  cone  down  to  na  except 
in  fhlfoncnts  or  extracts,  preserved  by  Photins  and  oth- 
ers. He  was  hi^;llly  estcenied  by  the  grxmt  men  of  his 
own  and  after  tinii'S,  and  his  writings  much  commended. 
Theodore  of  JUopeuestia,  who  was  an  advocate  of  Nc^ 
torianism,  was  his  pnpil,  and  the  scholar  was  mpposed 
to  have  imbilwd  hi.s  her'^sv  from  his  mastn-r.  I  hry--.— 
torn  waa  also  one  of  his  pupils.  £ven  the  Come  and 
orthodoxy  of  StChrysestoui  oonM  not  avail  Us  hf 
mcr  master.  The  loss  of  his  works  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  he  wa.n  the  first  that  began  to  throw  aside 
allcKory  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  FriNB  the 
catalogue  of  his  works  mentioned  by  Suidaa  On  vnc 
IHotlor.),  most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  explana. 
tions  of  Scripture,  OT00Otroversi.il  tracts  :  rh.itiu*  his 
preserved  {dtJ.  223,  p.  6C*2)  much  of  his  ar)|pimeot 
taken  out  of  a  treatise  on  Fate;  and  Ebedjesu  (Asa^ 
man.  Bib.  Or,  torn,  iii,  p.  39),  in  his  catalogue  of  Syiiac 
ecclesiastical  writers,  mentions  60  book.<«  of  Diodotns 
that  the  Arians  burned,  an<l  jrives  the  titles  of  rii;ht  -if 
tbem.  His  atyle  waa  clear  and  perspkuoaa,  aocordins 
to  the  testimony  of  Photins,  and  bis  argnmenta.  say* 

,St.  Bapil  (^Fpijtt.  1C7),  were  close  and  well  arran^d,  ex- 
prei^aed  in  language  of  the  greatest  simplicity  (^.S;>cr»- 
tes,  Bisl.  Keel,  chap,  vi :  Thcodorct,  /7i«r.  EccL  iv,  25)l 
See  the  list  of  his  writings  in  Fabricina,  BibHiiAeru 
Gnrca  (ed.  Harles),  ix,  277-282;  also  I^  AlUtins, 
Diitnlm  dt  Tk''>'li>ns.  No.  Ixvi.  apud  An^;.  M  li,  BifJi- 
ifth.  Nov.  Pair.  vi,137 ;  also  given  in  Migne,  Patroiogia 
Grreca,  xxxUl,  1MA-I6t7,  where  ftagmenta  of  the  eom- 
nicntarics  of  Diodorns  on  the  Pentateuch  and  P«aln« 
arc  given  in  Greek  and  Ijitin.  Scnusch  (in  Herz-^g's 
Reat'&H^^dop^'uiif',  iii,  405)  gives  an  account  of  the  doc- 
trinal podtkm  of  Diodorns,  which  we  condense  as  fel- 
lows. Dlodoras  died  not  only  in  tiie  odor  of  sanctity. 
I  nt  with  a  lii^li  reputation  for  orthodoxy.  Tbe  X«- 
torkn  controversy,  after  his  death,  rol>bed  him  of  this 
reputation.  Some  of  his  writings  against  ApoTlinaib 
Ism  involve  the  principles  of  tbe  later  Nestorianism, 
e.  g.  the  wpdc  To^c  orvoi'maffrac.  and  tbe  treattse 
mpi  rov  rlyioi'  irvivfinritr  (I^hot.  /iibl.     rd.  102),  of 

the  former  of  which  there  are  fragments  in  Muins 
Mereslor  (ed.  Batm,  ^  849  sq.)  and  Lsootlns  Byna- 

tinns  (Canisius,  Lfct.  Antiqq.  ed.  Basnairn'.  i,  h^l  j-q.). 
Here  Dio<loru8  makes  the  Son  of  God  twofold,  viz.  the 
Logos  of  God  and  the  Son  of  David,  of  whom  the  Ut- 
ter, not  the  fanMr,  waa  conceived  bj  Marj  thaoagk 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Ifte  mystery  of  the  fnenmatloin  eas- 
siltS  In  the  assumption  of  a  p'^rfcct  humanity  l>y  tbi* 
Logos.  The  relation  of  the  two  natures  is  the  in- 
dwsUingof  theLofpnlathe  man  Jesus,  as  hia  temple 
or  outward  investiture.  Through  thiii  r*dation  th-' 
Son  of  David  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  though  not  in 
tile  proper  and  azdadva  amio.  lUs  viaw, 
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tlw  anion  of  tbe  two  nUnzM  an  oztenMl  and  moral 
n^ber  than  mibttaatial  union,  natnimllj  l«d,  after  N«s- 

lomnism  iim^i',  t"  thi^  ronolusion  that  Diodorus  and 
the  iK-hool  of  Autioch  bad  Ijccn  its  precunioni,  to  say 
the  least.  See  tbe  articla  of  Semuch  in  Ilcrzog,  liral- 
£megklop.  1.  c. ;  and  compare  Lardner,  Worki,  iv,  376 
8q. ;  Ccillicr,  Iluloire  Ginhtde  det  autewr$  ercUtiatti- 
quts,  V,  586  sq.  (cd.  of  Pam,  1863-66);  C.i<  M  U  r,  C/,. 
JJistory,  toL  i,  §  82 ;  Domer,  I'erton  CkriH  (Edinb. 
tnn»l.\  per.  U,  epoch  i,  chap.  L 

DiognetUB,  the  Epistle  to,  an  anonymous 
Greek  letter  to  an  inquiriiif^  heatlien  of  some  di.«tinc- 
tion,  by  the  name  of  Uiognetu!!,  in  rindlcation  of  (  hriK. 
tiani^',  and  one  of  the  moat  pradona  remain*  of  Chria- 
tlan  antiquity,  equal,  hotii  in  matter  and  style,  to  the 
Wst,  and  i«upcrinr  to  moft  of  the  wrilinsi  of  the  apos- 
tolic fathers  and  early  apologlata. 

I.  'CbnlaaCiip— >It  oonaisti  of  twelve  (or  rather  ten) 
chapters.  It  opens  with  an  address  to  Dio<^netiifi, 
who  is  described  as  exc«'c<lingly  dfsirous  to  lojirn  the 
Chriitiun  doctrine  and  mode  of  wor.Hhip  in  distinction 
from  tbe  Greeks  and  the  Jews.  Tbe  writer,  r«)jolcing 
in  tiiJa  opportunity  to  lead  a  Gentfle  friend  to  ^  path 
of  truth,  cxjn  •^r-;  tir-it  the  vanity  of  idoU  (ch.  ii),  then 
the  9U]i.Thtiti(iii8  of  the  .Tow.s  (ch.  iii  and  iv).  after 
which  ho  K'vcs,  by  contrast,  a  striking  and  truthful 
picture  of  Christian  life,  which  moves  in  this  world 
like  the  Invisible,  fannHntal  aonl  in  tim  irillhle,  perish, 
iiig  Itody  (ch.  V  and  vi),  and  ^-  t>  f  irth  flm  benefits  of 
Christ's  coming  (ch.  vii).  He  next  describes  the  mis- 
anble  condition  of  the  world  befara  Clirist  (ch.  viii), 
and  answers  the  question  why  he  appeared  so  late  (ch. 
ix).  In  this  connection  occurs  a  beautiful  jwpsape  on 
the  atonement,  which  is  almost  worthy  of  .St.  I'aul, 
and  is  fiiller  and  clearer  on  that  saltject  than  any  that 
enn  be  Ibnnd  IwfbrB  Irenjena.  He  condndes  with  an 
account  of  the  blessings  and  moral  cflTcct!!  whioli  flow 
from  the  Christian  faith  (rh.  x).  This  ia  a  fit  conclu- 
aion  of  the  cpi!>tle.  The  la.st  two  chapters,  wliich  arc 
probably  an  addition  by  a  later  hand,  treat  of  knowl- 
edge, faith,  and  spiritual  life  with  reference  to  tbe  tree 
©f  know  lviitiH  antl  the  tr«!f  of  life  in  Paradise. 

II.  Form  and  Value. — Within  this  short  compass 
the  writer  b^iga  oat  a  mina  of  rich  thought  in  elegant 
atjjrla,  and  batnys  throughout  Hellenic  culture  and 
elegant  taste.  The  epinlle  is  acknowledged  to  l>e  one 
of  tbe  most  beaotiful  and  valuable  memorials  of  prim- 
itive  Christianity.  It  belongs  to  ttie  Uteratore  of  apoU 
ogi  tics,  or  evidencea  of  ChrlstlanHy,  and  forma  the 

coniU'Ctinjj  link  between  the  ]ir:ii  tic.il  exhortations  of 
tlie  apostolic  fathers  and  the  more  elaborate  apologies 
of  Jn^itt  Martyr  and  hia  successors.  It  reflects  vivid' 
ly  the  power  of  Christianity  in  those  days,  which  tried 
the  hearts  of  believers  when  the  profession  of  Christ 
was  connected  with  the  rii^k  of  life.  It  breathes  the 
epiiit  f>f  tme  martyrdom.  ' '  Do  yon  not  see  the  Chris- 
tiana expoeed  to  wild  beaats,  and  yet  not  overcome  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  the  more  of  them  arc  puninlicd, 
tbe  greater  l)ecomcs  their  number?  This  does  not 
aeem  to  be  the  work  of  man,  but  the  power  of  God'' 
(ch.  vii).  The  picture  of  true  Cluristianity,  as  relntetl 
to  the  world,  is  a  perfect  gem,  and  as  applicable  to  the 
present  tinn-  to  tlie  .i^p  of  confessors  an<l  martyrs. 
*'  The  Christians,"  says  the  writer  (cb.  v  and  vi),  "are 
not  distinguished  from  oAar  men  bjr  country,  liy  1an» 

jXunKP.  nor  by  civil  institutions  ;  for  they  neither 
dwell  in  cities  by  themselves,  nor  use  a  peculiar 
tongue,  nor  lead  a  singular  mode  of  life,  tbif  dwell 
in  the  Grecian  or  barbarian  cities,  aa  tbe  case  n^r  be; 
tliey  ibtlow  the  vraee  of  the  euuntry  in  dress,  fcod, 

and  tbe  other  affairs  nf  life.  Yet  they  present  a  wnn- 
derfol  and  confessedly  paradoxical  conduct.  They 
dwell  in  thdr  own  native  lands,  bat  as  strangers. 
They  tike  part  in  all  things  as  citizens,  and  they  suf- 
fered all  things  as  foreigners.  Evcrj'  foreign  country 
i<«  a  fatherland  to  them,  and  every  native  land  is  a  for- 
eign.  Thflj  many,  Uka  othera;  they  liave  children ; 


but  thmr  do  not  caat  away  their  offiipring.  Tliey  have 
the  table  In  common,  hot  not  wiree.   They  are  in  the 

flesh,  but  they  do  not  live  afttr  the  flesh.  They  live 
ujwin  earth,  l>ut  are  citizens  of  heaven.  They  obey 
the  existing  laws,  and  eXMl  tbe  laws  by  their  Uvea. 
They  love  all,  and  are  pafsecnted  by  all.  They  are 
untuiown,  and  yet  they  are  condemned.  They  are 
killed  and  made  alive.  Tlitv  ar.-  [uiro  and  make 
many  rich.  They  lack  all  tilings,  and  in  ail  Uiings 
abonnd.  They  are  repnaebed,  imd  glory  in  Aelr  re. 
proaches.  Tb«*y  arc  calumniated,  and  are  justified. 
They  are  cursed,  and  they  bless.  They  receive  scorn, 
and  they  give  booor.  They  do  good,  and  are  poB* 
istied  as  evil-doecs.  When  punished,  they  nijoios^  aa 
being  made  alive.  By  tbe  Jews  tliey  are  attacked  aa 
aliens,  ond  by  the  Greeks  pcrseruted ;  and  the  cause 
of  the  enmity  their  enemies  cannot  tell.  In  short, 
what  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  the  Christians  are  In  the 
world.  The  soul  is  diffused  throufrh  all  the  memlxr* 
of  the  l>ody,  and  the  ChristLms  are  spread  through  the 
cities  of  tbe  world.  The  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  I  ut 
it  is  not  of  the  body ;  so  the  Christie  dweU  in  the 
world,  Imt  are  not  of  ttie  world.  The  seal.  Invisible, 

keeps  watch  in  the  visible  body  ;  so  also  the  Chri?ti;ins 
are  seen  to  live  in  the  world,  but  their  piety  is  invi-i- 
ble.  The  flesh  hates  and  ware  against  the  soul,  suf- 
fering no  wrong  tram  it,  but  because  it  resists  fleshly 
pleasures  •  and  the  world  hates  the  ChriBtians  with  no 
reason  but  that  they  resist  its  pleasures.  Tbe  soul 
loves  tbe  flesh  and  members  by  which  it  is  liated ;  so 
the  CbriatiaBa  love  dMfar  hatem.  The  mul  hi  indoaed 
in  the  Itody,  but  lir  bK  tbe  1  o<!y  together;  so  the  Chris- 
tians are  detaiiii •^l  iit  ilie  w  orld  ns  in  a  prison,  but  they 
rontain  the  world.  Immortal,  the  soul  dwells  in  the 
mortal  body  {  so  the  Christians  dwell  in  the  OQarupd> 
Ide,  but  Ifiok  for  Incorraption  in  heaven.  The  aonl  is 
tlio  bettor  for  r(\>trirtion  in  fond  and  drink;  and  the 
hristians  increase,  thougli  <luily  punished.  This  lot 
God  has  assigned  to  the  Christians  in  the  world,  and 
it  cannot  be  taken  from  them."  Another  passage  on 
the  atonement  deserves  to  be  cited.  In  meeting  the 
((uestion  w  hy  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the 
only  true  religion,  appeared  so  late,  tbe  epistle  says 
(chap,  ix):  **Wliett  our  wtckednesa  had  readied  ita 
height,  and  it  had  been  rb  nrly  f^bown  that  its  reward, 
punishment  and  death,  was  impending  over  ns;  and 
when  the  time  had  come  wUdi  God  Imd  baflm  ap- 
pointed for  manifeating  Hia  mm  MndniiiB  and  power, 
how  die  one  love  of  God,  through  exceeding  regard 

for  men,  did  not  rej,'ard  us  with  hatred,  nor  thrust  us 
away,  nor  remember  our  iniciuity  against  us,  but  show- 
ed grieat  long-suffering,  and  \)on  with  us,  He  himself 
took  on  him  the  burden  of  our  iniquities.  He  gave  His 
own  Son  as  a  ransom  for  us,  the  b<dy  One  for  trans- 
gressors, tbe  blameless  One  for  the  wicked,  the  rigbt- 
eona  One  lor  tlie  nnrighteooa,  the  incormptiblo  One 
for  tiie  corrupitf ble,  the  immortal  One  fbr  ttera  that 
arc  mortal.  For  what  otbrr  tbing  was  capable  nf  rov- 
ering  our  sins  than  Hi^  ri;L;btrousness  ?  Hy  what  oth- 
er one  was  it  {hisc iblc  that  we,  the  wicked  and  ungod- 
ly, could  be  justified,  than  by  the  only  Son  of  God  ? 
O  sweet  exchange !  O  nnsearchahle  operation !  O 
iK'uefits  surpassing  all  ex|i<'i  tation !  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  many  sbotild  be  hid  in  a  single  jigbteous  One, 
and  that  the  rightaouMieaa  of  One  shonld  jnatHy  many 
transgres«ors !" 

III.  Auihorihip  and  Timf  of  Compontion.— The  writ- 
er  calls  himself  (chap,  zi)  a  di  •  iple  of  the  apostlea 
(imaroKuv  yis^fMvoc  fiA^vrik))  *Bd  thus  aeema  te 
plaea  btmsalf  In  a  fine  irith  ^e  apostoHc  ftthers.  Bnt 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  are  not  free  fn  m 
tbe  aa8|dcion  of  lieing  a  later  interpolation.  (See 
the  arguments  well  put  by  Semiscb,  Justin  der  Alar- 
tyrfr,  U  l"**i  note ;  Otto,  2d  ed.  p.  56  sq. ;  and  Hefele, 
Patr,  Apott.  Proleg.  p.  xcii.)  Nevertheless,  some  of 
the  most  learned  historians,  such  as  Tillemont  (.V*-- 
aio»r«f,  U,  493),  MObler  {PeUntogie,  i,  166),  Hefele 
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(Flnlcg.  p.  xcl),  Werner  {GeKhichle  der  apoloff.  md 
pokm,  Literaliir  dir  ekrittf.  Tkeol.  i,  127),  put  it  la  tin 
Urst,  or,  at  all  event*,  In  the  beginning  of  the  seoond 
century,  under  the  rfi^n  of  Trajan.  Dorncr  placet  It 
a  little  later,  in  the  rei^^n  of  Hadrian,  and  is  dispooed 
to  attTflmte  it  to  the  apologist  Qindratua.  Bnnftcn's 
conjecture  of  Marcion  aa  the  author  baa  found  no  &- 
Tor,  and  has  been  ampljr  refuted  hj  Otto  (2d  ed.  p. 
42  sq.).  Still  others  nume  Ari^tides  as  the  probable 
author.  Cave,  Fabricius,  Baumgartou-Cnuius,  and 
Otto,  with  two  of  the  M88.,  Mcrlbo  H'te  Joatin  Mar- 
|tyr.  Otto  conjectures,  on  the  (^and  solely  of  the 
accidental  identity  of  name,  that  Dio^etuf,  to  whom 
the  epiade  ia  addressed,  was  the  preceptor  and  friend 
of  the  emperor  Marcoa  AaraUna  in  the  middle  <rf  the 
second  century',  and  exerted  a  happjr  inflnenoe  on  hia 
pupil,  who,  liowevcr,  wa*  a  pure  Stoic,  and  a  Moody 
peraecator  of  the  Christiana  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Southern  GanL  But  the  epistle  ia  anperlor  to  the 
genuine  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  both  in  clearness 
and  force  of  thought,  and  in  purity  and  terseness  of 
style.  It  betray  the  freedom  of  the  school  of  St.  Paul. 
Ita  whole  character  would  rather  place  it  aomewliat 
earlier,  lietween  tiie  apoatolie  fktlien  and  Jmtin  Mar- 
tyr; for  Christianity  is  represented  as  somethin;^ 
new,  which  luul  but  recently  appeared  in  the  world 
(eh.  },  II,  Iz),  and  yet  repeated  persecutions  are  al- 
ready pmnpiMMd  (ch.  Tii).  For  a  fuller  discussion  of 
the  argomenta  (br  and  against  the  authorship  of  Justin 
Martyr,  see  Otto's  ProUij  imfn  t  to  his  second  edition  of 
the  ^  p.  9  aq.,  Semisch,  JuHin  der  Mdrtgrer,  i,  172  sq., 
ud  Benle,  rait,  apatt.  Opera,  Proleg.  p.  Izxxrl  sq. 

IV.  Editiont  and  Lttrrafiire. — So  far  there  arc  only 
three  manuscript  copies  of  the  epistle  extant,  two  of 
which  ascribe  it  to  Justin  Martyr.  The  first  printed 
edition  was  piepared  by  Heniy  Stephanns  at  Paris, 
159S,  vnder  the  title  'imMrrivev  ro0  ^ovifnv  mtl 

ft'if)rt<i)or  EttittuXi)  troor  Jii  '-,  j  '/nif  koi  Ai'ooi;  Troor 
EVXqi'of — Jtutini  j>hil<t»tphi  mirtyrit  £pistoia  ad 
JHogMlum,  etc.  It  then  apiwured  in  connection  with 
the  worics  of  Justin  Martyr.  Hofelc  incorporated  it 
In  his  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (-1th  cd.  Tu- 
bingaj,  p.  2'JG  cq.).  T!>c  best  edition  is  that  of 
J.  C.  Th.  Otto,  Epiitoia  ad  Diognetmn  JuttiiU  phOotop/d 
ttwnrlgm  wmmprm  as ftreni  (Jen.  1845;  M  ed.  Lips. 
1853,  with  Prolcg,  and  Annot.).  German  transbitioii 
by  Hollenberg,  Der  Brief  an  D'f>ffnft,  Iterlin,  18o:i. 
English  tcmlations,  Chridian  Rfv.  ix,  2H0;  />rt»ce> 
Am  Rat.  zzr,  44;  and  in  AiOt-NktM  ChrUttUm  Li. 
twft  Bdinh.  1667, 1,  M8  sq.  Compare  alao  C.  D.  a 
OtwAtAm,  Ik  Epist.  lid  l>io(fn.  (l«2Si;  Ilofrnuitn. 
U^itr  JhxHiuu  det  M'irtyrfr»  H riff  an  Diognei  (1«61); 
Snoeck,  /nlrod.  in  Ep.  tvd  Dhgn,  (L.  Brt.  IWl);  Se- 
mis* h,  ./(wrtn  der  Mdrtyrrr  (Breslau,  IRIO,  p.  172  sq.), 
and  his  article  Diognrt  in  Ilerzog's  Rml-Encykhp.  iii, 
407-^10;  Werner,  Gutchichte  d^r  ajrohig.  und  polrm. 
JMeratur  de$  chriM.  Thtokjfie  (Schalfbaasen,  1«6L  i, 
12«  sq.). 

Dionysia  (Atoyvma,  \n]^.  Pfir.  hnnfi'i'it),  "the 
feast  of  Bacchus"  (2  Mace,  vi,  7),  whit  h  wa,**  celebrat- 
ed, especially  in  later  times,  witli  wild  extravagance 
and  Uoentionf  enthusiasm  (hence  the  term  Bacchana- 
lian). Women,  aa  well  aa  men,  joined  in  the  proces- 
sions (Giaijoi),  acting  the  part  of  M.Tnad.-<,  crowned 
with  ivy  and  bearing  the  tbynos  (comp.  Orid,  Feut. 
ill,  767  aq.;  Broodkh.  oi  Ttft.  tit,  6,  S,  who  ^res  a 
coin  of  Mixronria  bearing  a  head  of  Dionysus  crowned 
wltil  Ivy) ;  and  the  phallus  was  a  principal  ol)ject  in 
the  train  (Herod,  ii,  48, 49).  Shortly  before  the  per- 
aaeotion  «f  Aatiochos  Epiphanes,  R.G.  108,  in  which 
tiie  Jews  **  were  compelled  to  go  in  proceeslon  to  Bao- 
chn.^  carrying  ivy"  (2  Marc,  vi,  7),  the  -^c  ret  celebra- 
tion of  the  Bacchanalia  in  Italy  bad  been  revealed  to 
the  Boman  senate  (R.C.  186).  The  whole  itata  waa 
alarmed  by  the  description  of  the  excesses  with  which 
the  tettviil  was  attended  (Livy,  xxxix,  8  sq.),  and  a 
paaaed  fcrbiddbig  its  obMnrance  tai  Rome 


or  Italy.  See  Smith's  Diet.  o/Clats.  A  ntiq.  s.  This 
tud  otSen  the  beet  commentary  on  tiie  eondnct  of  Aa* 
ttoehna;  fbr  it  Is  ertdent  that  rftae  wUch  were  Hdt  to 

be  incompatible  with  the  comparativ.   simplicity  r.f 
early  Itom&n  worship  must  have  been  peculiarly 
volting  to  Jewa  of  the  Asmonaaa  age  (eomyi.  Oaf  !■ 

iv,  79). — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Dio.vrsca. 

Dionysiau  iEra.    Sec  Vclcvr  JEra. 

Dionys'iua  thk  Areoi*a(;itf.  (u  ' Aptoiray irrfr), 
one  of  Paul's  converts  at  Athens,  of  whom  no  Cartbcr 
account  ia  given  in  the  New  Teatanent  than  tiaai  ia 
Acta  xvii,  19-84,  via.,  that  Paul  waa  btoogfat  into  the 

AreoiKigus  (<}.  v.)  at  Athens  to  give  account  of  hi.*  d'K- 
trine.  The  results  of  his  speech  are  briefly  stated  in 
verse  84 :  Howbeit,  certain  men  clave  unto  him,  aad 
believed :  among  the  which  was  Dionysius  (.ijoviHTiof . 
q.  d.  a  votary  of  Bncchtu)  the  Areopagite,  and  a  wchs- 
an  named  Damaris,  and  others  witli  them." 

Euaebioa  {flid.  Eeeki,  iii,  40^  and  iv,  S8)  taHa  that 
Dionysius  of  Corfntii  nanea  **  DiuiiyiiiiB  tiie  Aieopa^ 

>xite"  (whom  Luke  lias  reronled  in  the  Act*)  as  the 
first  bishop  of  Um  Church  in  Athens.  Suidaa  givea 
a  IbUer  aeooaat,  aeeevdiog  to  which  Pleuyaism  waa 

l>orn  in  Athene.  «tiidied  there  and  in  Ejrypit,  nn  l 
•  nine  eminent  lor  learning;  and  while  at  ilclio^iolLs 
in  Kji^'pt,  seeing  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  he  exdaimed 
to  a  friend,  "  £itlier  the  Deity  ia  aaffering,  or  ejaipa- 
tfaiaing  witfi  some  anflbrer;**  and  this  aclipee  took 
place  at  the  tinio  of  the  death  of  ("hri»t.  Il-^turr  in;{ 
to  Athens,  he  became  an  .\reopagite,  was  converted 
under  Paul's  discourse,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Ath- 
ens by  Paul.  So  far  Suidas.  On  the  authority  of 
Aristides  the  Apologist  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom al  Athens. 

The  name  of  Dionyains  haa  beoome  importaait  ia 
Church  history  from  certain  writfngi  ftwnetly  be> 
lieved  to  lie  hi«,  but  now  linown  to  be  spurious,  and 
designated  aa  the  I'$ntd'>-t>i(m;itian  writings.  They 
are:  1.  The  Celestial  irn-rarrhy  (_-uh  nic  ooparta^ 
itpap\tai)  ;  2.  The  Eccl>na$tieid  JJierarckjf  {mpi  Trir 
tncXj/ffinoTiifijc  itpapxiaf;') ;  8.  Ctmeermmff  the  .Vane* 
of  (iod  (irtpt  Bii'wv  oi'o/ifiraii') ;  4.  (>/  .Vv'tfioj'  Tk*~ 
ologjf  (wt/M  fivencqc  &toXo/toc);  6.  Epittk$f  tea  ia 
number;  6.  A  Ulwrgnf  haTfaig  tiie  name  of  Dionyxias, 
given  by  Kennndnf,  lAt.  Orirnf.  CoV.  ii.  201.  Thf  nr»t 
uppearanee  of  the!-e  writin;^-<  wan  in  tlie  sixth  century. 
In  683  a  conference  was  In  bl  at  Constantinople  bi^ 
tween  the  Severians  (Monopbyaite  heretics)  aad  tht 
orthodox  Catholics,  when  the  Severlana  addaeed  ttcM 
writings  in  snjijiort  of  their  ofjinionf*  e  Hefole.  Cm- 
nlienffftchichtr,  ii,  §  24.^j).  Ilyperiu,',  who  presided  at 
the  conference,  and  the  Catholics  with  him,  aaavtid 
that  these  writings  were  either  interpolated  or  spuri- 
ous. Nevertheless,  from  this  time  on,  they  gradually 
grew  Into  repute  in  the  Ea.<t,  where  they  soon  fuund 
commentators  (e<  g.  St.Maximus,  7th  century,  Geoqga 
Pachymeres,  ete.%  who,  with  the  Greek  Uographm 
of  Dionysius,  find  place  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
worlts  of  Dionysius,  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Grxrca,  iv.  Ia 
the  Weatem  Church,  Gregory  the  Great  (+  604)  citea 
them  as  nominally  the  writings  of  Dionysius  (//oat. 
;{4).  They  attracted  more  attention  in  the  eighth  ceo- 
turj*.  when  Stephen  II  .«ent  a  eojiy  :ui  a  pre.-;*  nt  to  king 
Pepin  (A.D.  758),  and  the  emperor  Michael  seat  ooe 
to  L«als  the  Ploos  (A.D.  6S7).  HIMaln,  ahbet  «f  St. 
Denis,  near  Paris  compiled  an  apocr^-phal  collectioa 
of  accounts  com  i'ming  the  histor}-  of  Dionysius,  and 
identified  the  author  of  these  writings  with  Dionrvuia 
[see  Daais],  the  patron  tabit  of  Paria.  ifnaa  tUi 
time,  for  centuries,  their  aotbentidty  was  not  quas 
tioned  ;  and  they  were  the  -lubjects  of  tran.«latioB, 
scholia,  leetnres,  etc.  from  such  men  as  Johannea  Sco- 
tas,  Hngode  StTletor,  Albertus  Magnna,  and  Thcanaa 
.Aqtiina*.  The  eritical  S|ririt  of  the  Keformation,  how- 
ever, was  early  direelad  towards  the  Dionysian  writ- 
ingi.  Brannu  (t  1609  < 
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(fimm.  on  Acts  xvii);  and  in  1639,  Simood  (the  Jes- 
denied  the  identity  of  Dionysias  the  Areqwgite 
with  St.  Denfo,  and  qoatfonwl  also  tiia  antlMnticity 

of  the  writinRf  attributed  to  liim.  The  question  of 
identity  was  long  contruverted  among  the  GuUican 
theokviana,  but  Gy  the  end  of  the  century  the  Paris 
BreTianr  contained  two  sainta  Diooysiiu  instead  of 
one.  The  qncstion  of  aathenticity  waa  dlacnsaed  and 
f-cttlcd  b_v  Hie  Miroat  I'roteatant  writer  I);ullo.  in  lib* 
lie  3cripti$  Diunyiii  Anefogitm  (Geneva,  1U<M>)^  who 
waa  fbllowed  on  tiie  aame  aide  by  the  Roman  CWNik 
Nirolas  le  Nourri'  (.Ip/wr.  rul.  Hih.  Mux.  Pntr.  1703, 
p,  170  pq. ;  jdvcn  abw)  in  Mipne,  PtUrol.  (inrca,  iii,  1 
sq.).  Other  Komanist  writers  (e.  g.  Hullcix  and  Del- 
rio,  whose  apologies  an  given  in  M%ne,  I'atr.  Grcec. 
vol.  iv)  sought  to  maintain  Che  authenticity  of  the 
writing;  but  the  ater  scholars  of  that  Church  (e. 
g.  Tillemont,  Fagi,  etc.)  admit  that  they  are  spurious. 
A  few  modem  writers  (e.  g.  Kestncr,  (He  Agape,  od.  d. 
gehfime  Welibwtd  d.  Chrvtfn,  Jen,  1819,  8vo ;  Darboys, 
JrUroduction  to  a  French  translation  of  Dionysius)  Iiave 
aonght  again  to  restore  the  rrcdit  of  tile  li<»uks.  Iiut  the 

qneation  ia  aattlsd,  in  both  lioman  and  Protestant  cir- 
elea,  againat  tiidr  aathentkl^.   Aa  to  the  real  date 

of  th*^  l  iioks,  Daillo  (np.  rit.  p.  184)  flxc«  it  as  probably 
t4i\rard  the  end  uf  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century;  Pearson,  who  discoaMa  the  eabject  pretty 
fully  in  his  Vimtieias  Iffnatiemm^  eajk  X,  thlnha  the  date 
should  lie  before  that  of  Jerome,  in  the  fbwth  eentary ; 
but  Basnago,  and  even  Tillemont,  ref^ite  Pearjton ; 
Baanage  giving  the  date  aa  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or  l>e- 
ginnhig  afflM  aixMi  eentnry  (Bkt.  it  P^glm,  viii,  10, 
cited  in  Lsrdncr,  Work*,  v,  73).  Cave,  I/i'f.  Lid. 
(Geneva,  1720)  i,  142,  gives  A.U.  362  for  the  dutp,  ana 
iodines  to  think  Apollinaris  (either  father  or  son)  the 
aothor.  Others  (a.  g.  La  Croxe)  main  ^jmastna^  bisb- 
op  of  Ptolemale  (fifth  century),  the  atrthor. 

(  ritniiM  ti''!  with  fhr  ()ii<>»tion  of  the  origin  of  the 
Peeudu-Dionysian  writings  is  that  uf  their  object  and 
aim.  Lo  Nourry  (op.  cit.)  supposes  them  to  have  been 
directed  against  the  £utychian  and  Nestorian  here- 
sies ;  but  there  is  not  enough  matter  of  this  sort  in 
tl.MMii  ti>  jn-tify  tiii.t  o]«ini<;n.  Itaanij;arten-Cru>>ius 
(^Oputcuta  Tkeol.  Jena,  183C,  p.  2(io)  mainUins  that  the 
object  of  the  bodies  waa  lo  f  neorporata  liw  Ovadan 
mysteries  with  Christianity,  and  to  «et  up  mystical 
theology  over  against  Gniwticisni ;  and  lie  assigns  an 
Alexandrian  origin  to  them  (third  century).  But  the 
Gnosticism  combated  in  these  books  ia  not  the  early 
Onostidsm.  Bngelhardt,  tn  his  Die  amgM.  Sekripm 
d.  DioiKji.  Areop.  iihr$rizl,  vU\  (Sulzl>aih,  lK2.'i)  as- 
signs their  origin  to  the  Nc-opliitonic  school  of  I'roclus 
(t  485).  Neander  {HitUnj  o/CkrUtinn  Dogmaa^  Bohn's 
ed.  i.  ^^kt)  finds  in  them  a  mystical  tlieology  "result- 
ing from  a  mixture  of  the  Platonic  and  Christian 
mind,  which  turned  the  whole  con^titntinu  of  tin- 
Cborcli,  its  external  rites,  and  its  dogmas,  into  a  sym- 
bol of  ita  ideas."   According  to  Kiedner  (JKrcAsn- 

r/'H'-fi.  oitod  by  XeandiT.  !.  r.\  there  is  in  the  Pseudo- 
Dioiivfiian  writings  the  exhil-ition  of  a  pretended 
Athenian  Gnoiii.s,  but  rather  Antiochian,  vrhith  recon- 
ciles the  pure  Hellenic  Neoplatonlam  and  the  Church 
dnotroia  mora  Ihlthfhlly  than  the  older  Gnosis.  We 

nftSy  learn  from  thene  writings,  adds  Neander  (ii,  AOi}. 
"how  atfongly  the  mystic  liturgic  element  of  the 
Giaek  Chnrefa  tended  to  the  mnldpHeation  sf  the  sac- 
raments. The  litnrgie  element"!  of  worship,  and  those 
of  ilie  hierarchy,  receive  in  them  a  mystic,  symbolic 
moaning.  These  writings  cnnvcyedthe  exL«ting  spir- 
itual tendencka  to  the  following  period.  The  sacra- 
ments which  they  enomefate  ate  the  feikwlng :  l>ap- 
tism  (^liriff/io),  the  Lord's  Supper  (icon'wi'ia  nvvnlt- 
wc),  priestly  ordination  (nXf  twat^-  iiparuci)),  monastic 
ordination  (riAi iWic  fiovaxueii),  the  ritaa  used  at  the 
burial  of  believers  (rd  iiri  tuiv  itpury  KiKoiprfiiivwv)". 
Tb<  doctrine  of  God  taught  is  that  intuition  of  him 
ciBonlf  bsobtalaedl^mTstiaslcaiitainplstloD.  Una 


can  have  no  absolute  knowledge  sf  Gotfia  tiloaght{ 
all  bis  knowledge  is  relative;  bvl  man  can  ha  vnttad 
to  God,  "lost  In  God**  In  the  devotion  of  snpramelove. 

In  the  C tiettial  Illtmrchtj  the  anjol*  arc  divided  into 
three  classes,  and  each  cla^s  into  three  orders  (rtiy/ia- 
T<t),  thus:  I.  1.  6{povo(,  Ihromttt;  2.  Xtpovfiifij  ckerw 
bkn;  3.  ^pa^ifi,  seropAMi;  II.  4.  rtiptorqnCt  domin- 
ions; b.  iKoi"Tiat,autkMilie$;  6.  cvvd fine, poteen ;  III. 
7.  apxui,  prinnp  iHtiet;  8.  ao\ayyiKot,  urchangflt;  9. 

I  uyytXot,  angeU.  He  nevertheless  observed  tliat  the 
Ust  term,  as  well  aa  ivwfutf  oirpavun,  waa  common 
to  all  (Hagenliach,  Ifift.  of  Doetntuf,  ^  131).  Gross 
and  seniiuous  ideas  as  to  angels  are  discar<ied.    As  to 

j  the  aim  of  the  I'seudo-Dionysins  as  a  whole,  we  con- 
dense the  views  of  Yogt,  in  Hersog'a  BtalrEncji^Blopir 

I  (He,  iii,  418,  as  fellows:  The  Plsotido-DloiifdHi  nrft- 
ings  are  an  attempt  to  incorporate  Nf  c  platoaism  into 

,  Oiristiunity.  Their  author  must  have  bean  penetra- 
ted with  the  spirit  of  lioth  systems.  He  probiibly  as- 
sumed the  venerable  name  of  Dionysius  the  Arr<>pa- 
gite  with  a  view,  on  the  one  hand,  to  gain  tlie  ear  of 
the  educated  and  philosophical  AthenLins,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  secure  the  symjiathy  of  the  Christian  Church. 
These  philoeopham  hated  Chflstlanfty,  and  dun^ned 
those  Christians  who  adopted  Keoplafonic  ideas  with 
the  crime  of  first  stealing:  thef.e  ideas,  and  then  using 
them  as  a  weajHui  of  offence  against  their  proper  own- 
ers. The  Psaudo- Dionysius  sought  to  refute  this 
charge  by  maintaining  that  these  ideas  were  properly 
and  truly  ('liri>tiHn,  ^Ilril)|,^■ng  from  an  Athenian  Chris- 
tian school,  and  belonging  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
Christian  institutions.  The  feet  that  th«  heathen  phi- 
losophy of  Ills  time  had  adopted  many  Chri>tian  ideas, 
pr<jlialiiy  justilied.to  his  mind,  this  mode  of  argument. 
"Why  stay  among  the  shadows  of  the  heathen  mys- 
tariea,  when  all  the  true  and  nolde  ideas  of  heathen- 
dom ara  to  be  fbnnd,  glorifiad  and  transfigured,  in  the 
Christian  Churrh?'*  As  to  the  Christian  Church,  on 
the  other  hand,  Uie  author  sought  to  l>ring  into  it  a 
mode  of  thought  which,  in  his  Judgment,  would  give 
it  a  profounder  insight  into  real  Christian  truth,  and 
elevate  it  aliove  mere  strifes  of  do^'mn,  and  above  the 
bar  of  politii  .i-ecrlesiastical  p,i-sii n-  ((omp.  /yvi'.-/.  r».  7, 
8).  He  certainly  succeeded  in  planting  mystic  philos- 
ophy stnmgly  in  ^a  Chnrdi,  and  it  has  never  dnoa 
been  completely  npn>otcd.  Moreover,  as  the  Church 
had  already,  to  some  extent,  paganized  its  form  of  wor- 
ship, and  borrowed  heathen  forms  also  for  its  specula- 
tion, aa  well  as  for  Hs  Uerarchial  govamniMi^  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  book  which  profnwed  to  }ns* 
tify  all  these  thin^r?!,  by  the  .nittnirity  <.f  <  nc  who  >^aa 
converted  by  St.  i'aul  himself,  should  find  willing  au- 
ditors. 

LUerature. — Tlie  best  edition  of  the  Pseudo-Dinny- 
slns  is  that  of  Balthazar  Corderius  (Paris,  1015, 1634, 
anfl  ir>l4 ;  and  Venice.  17.).'),  2  vols.  fol.).  It  is  given 
in  Migne,  Patnb^  Gracu  (vols,  iii,  iv),  with  Le  Koor- 
I7*a  Introduction,  the  seholia  of  Masimos  and  Pachy- 

meres,  biographies  of  Dionysius  by  Ilalloix  nml  oth- 
ers, and  Iielrio's  Vindicia  Arf^ipufjitictr.  Nunieroua 
editions  of  some  of  the  single  writings  have  been  la- 
sued,  of  which  accounts  may  be  found  in  Hoffmann, 
HihUofrraphiM^  LeaHom,  1, 077  sq.;  and  in  Fabric! us, 
liililiuihTii  Grrrrii,  i-il.  II  irles,  vii,  7  sq.  Of  transla- 
tions, islngelhardt's  (German :  Sulsbacb,  1828, 2  vols.) 
has  already  been  cited;  In  Flr«nch,Ilaihoys,  fKhnmt  A 
St.  Dmyi  trad.du  Grrr.  (I'aris.  1«1 1,  ^va) ;  and  a  trans- 
lation liy  the  abb6  I'ular,  aunoum  ed  in  l^GCi,  which 
we  hsTe  not  seen.  An  English  version  of  the  J/jialf. 
cat  nmUtgg  is  given  in  £verard's  Omf^  Trtomurn 
(Ixmd.  IfiU,  am.  8vo).  See,  besides  tiis  works  on  Di- 
onysius already  rited,  Usher,  Dissert.  11  df  r.-rtulo- 
Dionyni  Scripts,  ed.  Wharton,  in  Usher's  HVt^U  (16 
vols.Svo),  xii,497;  Haltewill,  IHnsftiation  on  thr  iFWl- 
ing$  of  Dion.  Arfip.,  in  his  Apology  of  Providmce  (8d 
edit.  Lond.  1635, 8vo) ;  Neander,  Church  Jlistorg  (Tor- 
ny'»h  ffitl<9, 4fi6;  Lardnsr.lTorte  (Kippis's  sd.X  v,7S 
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sq. ;  Ritter,  Gtadtidiit  d.  ekristl.  Phiiosopkie,  ii,  615  sq. ; 
Montet,Z>e«  Lieret  du  Puud<>-I>eny$  (Puru,  1848, 8vo) ; 
C«UU«r,  HitL  Gmirule  d.  auteurs  eccti$.  (I'am,  1861- 
1866),  6&4  sq.  751,  where  an  abetract  of  Darlwyt's 
pin  b  given ;  Hllman,  £ali»  CSkHMowVy,  bk.  sir,  di. 
il.  Tln-re  is  a  >joo<l  e.-say  <in  tlie  Dionynian  writint^s, 
with  •  brief  anal  vHis  of  theui,  by  B.  ¥.  Westcott,  in  the 
Cm^kmfotary  lin  irWf  Hay,  1867. 

Dionyaiua  AlexuidilniiB,  ramamed  the  Great, 
was  hom  a  heathen,  bat  wan  converted  early  to  Chris- 
tianity by  tb*"  t«»ar)iing  of  ( iri  i  n.  He  ln-cume  a  cate- 
duU  about  A.D.  SSdi,  and  succeeded  Heraclaa  in  the 
Uaboprie  of  Alexandria  aboat  A.D.  847.  Hii  epiico* 
pat<'  was  fill!  of  trosiMis.  as  it  coiitintird  during  the  per- 
tecutiuud  uf  Di't  iu.i  and  Valeriuu,  and  in  it  a  pestilence 
ravaged  the  whole  Bomaa  empire,  to  a^iy  nutbing  of 
the  disputea  and  eontroveraiea  which  at  the  aame  time 
greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Cbnreb.  He  waa 
driven,  with  many  of  hif>  Hock,  \>y  the  Dei  ian  iK^rsm  u- 
tion,  into  the  deserts  of  Libya.  In  about  a  year's 
time,  the  persecution  being  abated,  be  retomad  to  Al- 
exandria, A.D.  251.  In  257  the  Valerian  persecution 
began,  and  Dionvfiiaff  was  banished  by  iEniUian,  prte- 
foct  of  Egj'pt,  toCeiibro,  in  Libya,  wh<  re  bo  ciintinucd 
•i  leaai  three  years.  Valerian  Iwving  been  taken 
primer  by  the  Peniaiia,  tha  peneentko  waa  agetn 
stayed,  and  Diony-ins  returned  to  his  flock  tt  Alex- 
andria, where  he  died  about  A.D.  2G5.  I>toiiy>iu-« 
was  a  man  of  learning  uitd  piety.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  oontioveruea  of  the  tirae;  aad  fkmn  wliat 
imiibis  of  bl«  EpUttet,  his  nodantloii  md  ipirit  «f 

OOOciliatinu  are  ^ufliri^  ntly  appwent.  A  feW  ftlg- 
nents  only  remain  of  hi.-*  works. 

Dionysius  finally  refuted  the  Cbilia.<itic  doctrine, 
agahist  which  Orison  bud  dealt  so  heavy  blows.  See 
Mii.i.RNNii'M.  "An  Eg>'ptian  bishop,  Ne|KiN,  in  a 
work  called  Aty^oc  ' WXtiyopttTTiZi',  in!«i»ted  particu- 
larly on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
the  dflwription  of  the  Millennioin  tberebi  eontalned. 

Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  perju-rution  by  Derius,  tlii.s  view 
was  exten^iv<■ly  ad<>ptA.-d  by  the  oppressed  i.'hri&tians, 
to  whom  it  furnished  strong  iDOtfvea  of  endurance. 
But  this  having  ceased,  Dionytias  auccceded,  by  per- 
eonal  argument  and  hia  treatise  inpi  (vay>(A(wv,  in 

expelling;  ('ili1ia^m  from  the  BMtani  CbUICll"  (GlMe* 
ler,  Church  i/itUu-g,  i,  62). 

In  refutation  of  the  Sabellians,  Dionysius  wrote  a 
letter  to  Ammoniu<t  and  Euphanor  (see  the  fragments 
in  Athana)<iu8,  ile  ^ieultnt.  Dion^tit)  which  seems  to  fix 
upon  him  the  Ori;;oni»tic  doctrine  of  the  sulMirdlnation 
of  the  Son  to  tbo  Father.  The  Sabeiliana,  though 
they  denied  thfcHiypostasis,  retained  the  Idea  of  £e 
c/iooi'ffioi' ;  thiii  led  Diouyhius  to  de-icribe  tlie  Logos 
as  foreign  to  the  Father  in  his  essence,  as  h'u  Troiiffta, 
to  speak  of  Ida  having  a  liegiaiiing,  and  to  make  use 
of  striking  compariaona  to  npMM  hia  aubordination. 
As  the  Western  Church  had  already  developed  with 
t  di^^tiIll  till  the  illea  of  unity  rf  (■--cm  e,  Diony- 
loa,  bisluip  of  liome,  took  olfcnce  at  the^  expressions 
itoiy  to  the  di%ine  nature.  Dionyshn  of  Al- 
exnndria  defcndi-d  himself  against  these  imputations 
in  an  apologctiuil  letter  ('Xtyx^C  oiroXoyia,  of 
which  fragments  are  jircerved ;  see  Gicseler,  Ck,JSHtt. 
vol.  i,  g  62).  Uia  uuMieration  stayed  the  contvovany : 
he  blamed  hia  aoenaem  Itar  having  laid  too  modi  stnas 
on  com|>ari>ons,  sinoo  In  heuv< uly  .subject;*  it  was  not 
possible  ti>  use  comparisons  that  were  |>erfeetly  ad- 
equate, llouti'  wa*  used  to  express  the  bringing 
forth  of  beings  of  the  same  kind.  He  also  acknowl- 
e<l^e4l  the  sameness  of  nature,  only  he  scrupled  to  use 
tlie  ti-nn  I'l/iooi'moi',  as  he  did  not  find  it  in  Holy  Writ 
ilo  had  called  the  Son  yiwqriif,  not  in  order  to  ex- 
praia  an  origination  hi  tfano,  but  tho  defhratloD  of 
his  brin^  from  the  Father — his  eternity  as  founded  in 
that  of  U»e  I'"alhcr.  He  marked  the  unity  of  essence 
thus:  an  upxii  from  which  everything  el^e  is  derived, 
and  wUh  which  the  L^goa  ia  inaepanbljr  combined" 


(Neander,  ffi$tory  of  Do^wku,  Ryland'a  transL.  i.  169). 
"The  Arians  even  asserted  (see  Athanasius,  O/xrn,  i, 
253)  that  Dionysius  taught  like  themselves :  Ovk  uti 
t)v  o  Bcoc  war^py  ova  a<i  iff  o  uwf  oXX'  o  ftit^  ^io(  lyr 
XMp<c  Tov  XAyov  abnc  ti  ^  vp***  yo*"!^' 

<j.\V  tjv  irort  on  o/r  ifv,  ov  yap  aiVioc  iarif,  aXK' 
•■(Trtjiov  kniyiyvvtv  (comp.,  however,  the  expreraioa* 
([uoted  by  Athauasitu,  p.  254,  which  go  to  prove  the 
contrary),   fiat  the  bialiop  of  Homo  intiatod  that  Di^ 
nysius  ahoold  adopt  the  phme  hpawvia,  to  which  the 
lattiT  at  la-t  loiisentj^d,  though  he  did  not  think  that 
it  was  founded  either  upon  tiie  language  of  IScriptOR, 
or  upon  the  terminology  till  then  curent  in  the 
Church.    Orthodox  theologians  of  later  times  (e.  ^ 
Athanui-ius),  endeavoring  to  da  more  jastice  to  llioaT- 
8iu.<«  of  Alexandria,  maintained  that  he  hod  a»ed  the 
aforesaid  olfentive  iUuatrationa  car'  oixosw^May,  and 
that  they  might  ho  eerily  explained  tnm  the  stand  he 
t(«ik  against  SabellianL«ra  (.\tbanasiui,  p.  216  «q.;  see, 
on  the  other  side,  LoHler,  Kl  ine  iHrkrijlen,  i,  114  sq., 
quoted  by  Heinichen  on  Euttb.  i,  30«i)"  (lltMrenbach, 
JViftory  of  Doctrma^  §  87).  Domor  holda  tfant  Dionjw 
siua  had  really  gone  too  far,  and  was  boond  to  1 
but  yet  cx(  usi  >.  liim  on  the  ground  that  "he  wa.* 
dowed  with  but  a  small  measure  of  adentific 
neis,  and  honoe  did  not  folly  foraioo  the  < 
of  the  prineiI>le^  he  laid  down.    Ills  tendency  wa* 
very  diffen'nt  from  that  of  Arius"  (Domcr,  Penom  i'j 
Chrut,  Edinb.  transl.  div.  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  IT'.O.     Hull,  in 
the  JDtfttuio  Fid,  JVioM.,  defenda  Diony)>iaa  against 
the  charge  of  Arianism  in  Tariooa  passages,  one  ef 
which  we  give,  as  follows:  "Of  tho  heads  of  drx  trine 
which  his  adversaries  objected  against  hiui  l>ofore  Dio- 
nysius Homanus,thefollowiag««aono:  '(Jod  was  not 
always  a  Father,  the  Son  waa  notalwaya,  but  Gud  waa 
some  time  without  a  Logos.    The  Son  himself  wa»  cot 
before  he  was  born,  or  made,  but  there  wa-<  ;>  tin. 
when  he  waa  not.    For  he  waa  not  eternal,  hot  was 
made  nfterwarda.*   Athmadm  expraaaly  aalth  that 
I»inny-iii'^  def.  iidcd  himself  from  these  accusation*. 
Now  it  apjicars  from  this  ncrnsation  that  the  prop*.>»i- 
tion,  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not,  was  by 
the  Catholics  held  to  be  hetorodox  and  ahauzd  in  tbt 
times  of  Dionysius.   Bafhow  does  Dkmyvhie  defM 
himself?    Hy  owning  the  charjjre  ?    No.     Hr  [  r- 
fesscs  that  ho  did  from  hU  heart  acknowledge,  and  ai. 
ways  had  admowledgcd,  the  co-eternity  of  the  Son. 
For  in  the  first  book  of  his  refutation  and  apology,  be 
Hayx, '  There  was  not  a  time  when  God  was  not  a  F.i- 
ther.'    And  some  time  after  he  writes  thus  conceniin^ 
the  Son  of  (>od:  'Since  he  ia  the  effulgence  of  the 
etsnal  light,  he  hlmadf  Is  altof^her  eternal;  ftr 
since  the  li^ht  Is  always,  the  eflTiilgence,  it  if  rooni- 
fciit,  must  also  Ik;  always.'    Again:  'God  is  an  eter- 
nal light,  without  l>eginning  or  end ;  tliervfort'  ar. 
eternal  effulgence  is  projected  by  him,  oo-exist« 
him  without  beginning,  and  always  bom.'  And  again  : 
'The  .Son  alone     fd«ay^  (ocxi-tcnt  with  the  Father, 
and  ia  filled  with  the  existent  Being,  and  ia  himadf 
existent  from  the  Fatiier.'  Tbtn  are  plaoea  paraBel 
to  these  in  the  epi.stle  to  Pionyius.  Mhi(  h  is  now  ex- 
tant, to  Paulus  Samosati  nus,  and  in  hi-<  nn^wer  to 
PaQl'a  questions  set  after  the  epistle.    In  the  epi<tle 
ho  wiitesthaa  of  Christ:  '  There  is  ons  Christ,  who  it 
In  die  Flidier,  the  coetemal  Wotd.*  In  his  answs 
ho  thus  intro<luccs  Christ  sp^'uking  fhnn  the  prophet 
Jeremy :  '  I  who  always  am  the  L'hri.<t  subsisting  ptr- 
sonally,  equal  to  the  Fitiier,  in  that  I  differ  nothinf 
from  him  in  suhstanee,  Ooeternal  also  with  the  Almigh- 
ty Spirit.'    Here  he  confesses  the  entire,  coeval,  eo- 
ctemal  trinity  of  persons.  The  same  Hionysius  blame* 
Piaal  becaoae  be  would  not  call  Christ  the  co  cturaal 
duraetor  of  God  tho  Father's  penon.  And  in  tho 
same  place  he  thus  declares  the  eternity  of  the  Son : 
'As  then  we  perceive,  when  one  takes  fruni  one  of  our 
material  fires,  and  neither  affccti  nor  divides  it  in  tfao 
kindling  one  light  Cram  another,  bat  tho  fire 
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¥0  incomprehensibly  is  the  eternal  generation  of  Cbritt 
from  the  Father.'  Lastly,  that  this  wait  his  constant 
opinion,  which  be  always  held,  ovm-w hero  preached 
niid  iirufessed,  he  aflinus  in  these  words :  '  I  have  writ- 
ten, do  write,  confes"',  believe,  and  preach  that  Chrint 
is  co-et^mal  with  the  Father,  the  only-bcgnttcii  Son, 
nnd  Word  of  the  Father.'  Let  Snndiua  bnuen  his  i 
Ihnhend,  nod  bonit  ■till  thnt  the  grant  Dfcmjalaa  A]>  { 
exnndrinua  was  of  Arius'?  mind."  It  w  as  at  the  rlosc 
of  Dionysius's  life  that  the  second  council  was  cun- 
Toked  at  Antiocb  to  condemn  the  heresy  of  Paul  of 
Snmosata,  and  to  tb«  btbm  of  the  oooncil  Dionyuiu 
Mnt  nn  epii^tle,  In  which  he  nnert*,  nccordtng  to  bish- 
op Bull,  tlic  true  divinity  of  Ihr  S<  n  of  (;<id.  See  Eu- 
MUnt,  UiM.  EccU*.  vi,  29,  85,  40,  46;  tU,  20,  26,  28 ; 
nnd  Lardner,  CreStUUy^  Itt,  57-132,  when  most  of  the 
rem.iininj;  fnifrments  are  noticed,  and  many  of  them 
tran^liiled.  His  remains  are  publu-hed  separately: 
Optra  Dion.  Ala.  qvtr  tupertmU,  Gr.  and  I^jit.  (Ho ma*, 
1796,  fol.).  They  are  fshim  also  in  tialUnd,  JiibL  Pair. 
Hi,  481 ;  fn  Ronth,  /  y.  />vicr«,  vols,  tt  Mid  IH;  nnd 
in  Mifjnc,  Patn>I<)f/io  (irnc'i,  x.  1237  !>q.  A  sperial 
work  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Dionvfitis  h.u«  been 
written  1^  Dittrich  (Homan  Catholic),  Di(myriu$  der 
Grotte  von  Alanindrien  (Freiburg,  iHfiT).  See  Clarke, 
Afcc.  of  .Vac.  LU.  i,  176;  Herzog,  R'al-EncyUapadie, 
iii,  a  full  account  in  Ceillier,  llif(>nre  G.nrnde 

de«  tuUatn  eccUnutiqueSf  U,  896  sq. ;  Uefele'a  Gmei' 
SmgrtekielUe,  t,  SSS  sq. ;  nnd  If  av^loek^l  nmnlknit  note 

to  Sloflieiin.  Cfninh  IHflnry,  lik.  1,  cent,  i,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii, 
§  7.    A  translutiuu  of  tlie  remains  of  Uiunysius  is 
promised  in  the  Anif-S 
pnblL'ihinf'  (18C8)  at  Edinburgh. 

Dionyniun,  bL»liop  of  Corinth,  A.D.  170,  of  whom 
little  now  is  known,  appears  to  have  l>ecn  in  considcr- 
nblo  rapnto  in  tlie  daya  of  £aaobina,  far  night  epUtU* 
whidi  he  had  written :  1,  to  the  Laefdammuatu ;  2,  to 
the  Atff  ni'itis ;  3,  to  the  iK  lievers  o{  yiromfdia,  the 
capital  of  bithynia;  4,  to  the  Church  at  Gortgm,  and 
th«  other  chnrehM  of  Crete ;  5,  to  the  Chnreh  inAmtuh- 
together  with  those  throughout  Pnntiis;  (">.  to  the 
linoMuitit ;  7,  to  the  Romam ;  and  f<,  to  C/iri/sop/iora,  an 
eminent  Christian  matron.  These  are  all  ll)^t  f  xcept 
a  few  firagmenta  preaerved  by  £naebiua,  l/ul.  Ecd.  iv, 
tS,  and  iC  S5.   See  extracta  flroai  theae  fliapnento  in 

LanlTior,  WorJ:s  (ed.  Kippis),  ii,  141  sq.  The  Fraij- 
mtntri  are  given  in  Gallandii  liibl.  Pair,  i,  G75,  and  in 
Rout  h,  Reliquur  Sacra  (Oxon.  1814),  i,  163  sq.  See 
Fabricins,  BibHothtca  Cnrea,  iv,  408;  xii,  175  (ed, 
Harlcs) ;  Ceillier,  Ilitl.  Cm,  d.  atUeurt  tacris  (Paria, 
1865),  1,461. 

Dionyslus,  bishop  of  TJnmo,  wns  at  first  a  preshv- 
ter  of  the  Church  tif  Iloim-,  ami  afterwards,  on  the 
martyrdom  of  Sixtus  II  (Eu«i-liius,  //Ul.  Fixbt.  vii,  7, 
27),  was  choMB  hiahop  of  that  aee  A.D.  269,  which  be 
held  nhoot  ten  years.  He  died  A.D.  S09.  Dionysins 
AU'x.itiilrimis  (q.  v.)  wa*  iicrnsfd  lu  fore  Diony-iiis  of 
Kome  of  error  aa  to  the  {>erM)n  of  Christ  in  his  letter 
to  Aromoaina  and  Enphinnor,  and  a  qrnod  waa  enlled 
hy  the  bishop  of  Home  to  consider  the  mnttf^r.  nnd  an 
explanation  was  made  Iiy  tbe  binhop  of  .Mex.mdria. 
The  only  fra  _:iii(  nt  we  liave  of  the  writings  of  Uiony- 
■iua  Koinanus  rchitea  to  thia  matter ;  it  is  a  letter  to 
the  African  bishops,  of  which  Atbanaaina  preaerrea  a 
large  part  in  hi'-  !><  Decret.  Synod.  Xic.  0.2(5;  compare 
also  hi»  Ite  Scntrntin  Ituinyni,  c.  13.  It  is  given  also 
in  Uigne,  Patroi.  I^itin,  torn.  v.  8oc  llefele,  Conci- 
KtngetdtichU,  i,  222 ;  Domer,  DocMm  oftht  Ptrmm  ^ 
(SkriAy  Edinb.  traasl.  ii,  182  sq. 

Dionyaiiifl  Bxlgmui  ("the  little"),  •  Sejrthian 

by  birth  (sixth  century\  studied  at  I.'ome,  where  lie 
became  a  monk,  and  gained  high  repute  by  his  knowl- 
edge fif  Scripture  and  of  the  Greek  language.  Cas- 
nodoma,  wlio  waa  intimate  with  hun,  wrote  hk  pnno- 
gyifeln1itoJiiite£MkIitemn,«k.BcllL  He 
•  vabennt  uid  tanenqinlow  '*iipholikr  of  the 


■ee  of  Seme ;  he  is  suspected  to  have  1  een  guilty 
of  forgery  in  ita  support ;  he  tirst  published,  and  rery 
prolMilily  trrotc  the  Canona  of  the  Council  of  Sardica, 
and  collected  tbe  papal  decretals  from  Siricius  to  An 
astasius  11"  (Geddes,  TracU,  ii,  nfl,  cited  in  Clarke, 
Sucitttiim  cf  ^ac.  iM.  ii,  807).  I  hese  were  published 
with  bia  CoUedion  of  cimoms,  made  at  the  request  of 
Stephen,  bbhop  of  Balone,  which  eoDtalns  the  60  first 
Apoft.  f'linons  {q.  v.^.  the  CanouH  of  Nice,  Con-t.-iTitii!c>- 
jile,  (  lialcniiin,  Sardica,  and  I'M  of  Africa  (ed.  .lu.'-tel- 
Itts,  Paris,  Iti'iM,  Svo ;  also  given  in  Biblhlk.  Jur.  Co- 
nam*  i,  07),  Ua  niao  wnt*  *  nomber  of  translations 
from  OvMk  writers.  But  his  flime  rests  (and  Jostly) 
upon  his  CyrluM  Paschalis.  in  >\lii<  li  he  introdm  ed  the 
name  of  Christ  as  the  startiug-puint  of  computation, 
and  gnve  birth  to  onr  "  Christian  asm,**  known  also  aa 
the  "Diony.Hian  n;ra."  It  "was  a  great  thought  of 
the  'little  monk*  (whether  so  called  from  bis  humil- 
ity or  from  his  small  stature  is  unknown)  to  view 
Christ  as  the  tnming-point  of  the  ages,  and  to  intco* 
dnce  tUn  view  into  chronology"  (SchaiT,  IlitL  of  (Sir. 
Church,  ii,  §  67).  Diony-ius  lived  to  about  .\.I).  6.")0. 
Ills  writings  are  given  in  Migne.  Patrol.  Lat.  vol. 
Ixvii.  See  Oudin,/>c  Seriptor.  Eccl.Aniiq.  i,  1405  sq. ; 
SchrOckh,  Kircluengftchichte,  xvi,  175 ;  Cave,  Hut.  Lit. 
(Geneva,  1720),  i,  3:«.S ;  Ceillier.  Hitt.  GmeraU  det  aw 
(run  $ncr($  (Paris.  \xCl).  xi,  128{  and  KtU,  CaVOX; 
Cano.v  Law;  ('iinoNoi.oc. v. 

Dlonyaiua  the  Carthusian  (called  also  Dionys. 
of  Ryckel,  from  his  birthplace,  or  Dionys.  of  Leewis 
or  Leowts,  from  bis  family  name),  was  bom  at  Kyckel, 
near  Liege,  Belgium,  in  1408 ;  studied  at  Cologne,  and 
wroti-  in  liis  20th  year  a  treatise  i!e  ettti  ft  titttitin.  At 
21  (bcfuro  which  age  tbe  Cartbuaian  role  would  not 
admit  him)  he  entarad  the  menaataiy  ef  RoermoBd,  te 
Guelder?!,  where  he  rem  lined  years,  till  his  death  In 
1471.  His  life  was  spent  in  diligent  study,  and  iu  self> 
mortification  of  the  strictest  kind.  His  fame  aa  n 
scholar  gave  him  great  influenoe  both  within  and  with- 
out the  menaitery,  and  obtained  him  the  thin  of  Doc 

tor  F.cilaticus.  He  wrote  rapidly  and  voluTiiinou'-ly  : 
over  lot)  works  are  a.'^cribed  to  him,  among  which  are 
commentaries  on  Dionysius  Areop.,  Tliomas  Aqolnaa, 
Peter  Lombard,  etc. ;  but  the  most  important,  perhaps, 
is  EnarratimtM  or  CommeiUarii  in  Sucr.  Script.,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  w  hole  liible,  24  vols. ;  and  also  10 
vola.  fc^  Cologne,  said  to  he  carefully  compiled  from 
the  Ihthen  and  ecdesballeal  writers.  See  Fabrichm, 
BUtliothtcn  Lilt.  v(d.  iv  ;  Cave,  Hint.  Lit.  (Genev.  1720), 
appendix,  p.  108;  Wetzer  u.  Weltc,  Kirthtn- l^xikott, 
iU,  leSi  8ebr6ckb,  KMm^mkUkU^  kxzlv,  117  sq. 

DtODfatia  {li6vvaot:,  S  Uaee.  7{  xhr,  SB, 
"  Baeeirais"  in  classical  writers  sometlmee  AioVivoc, 
of  uncertain  derivation),  also  called  Baccbob  (Ror^oc, 

'\iiK\:u\  th''  iu>ify  god :  after  the  time  of  Hen  il.  tii-), 
was  pro[UTly  the  god  of  wine.  He  is  repre-entcd  as 
being  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele.  In  llomcr  he 
appears  simply  as  the  "frenzied"  god  (/7.  vj,  l.'?2X 
and  yet  "a  joy  to  mortals"  (//.  xiv.  325);  but  in  later 
times  the  mi>sl  vnrii  d  attriliutes  were  c«  iitinl  in  him 
aa  the  source  of  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  nature,  and 
the  god  of  chiUsation,  gladneet,  and  Inspintion.  The 
Eastern  wanderings  of  Dionysus  arc  well  known  (Strs- 
bo,  XV,  7.  p.  687),  l<ut  tin  v  do  not  seem  to  have  left 
any  special  trace  in  PaleKtine  {yet,  cmnp.  Liican,  de 
Syria  jMa,  p.  886,  ed.  Bened.).  His  worship,  how- 
ever, was  greatly  moAfled  by  the  teeorpornthm  of 
Eastern  elements,  and  as«>umcd  the  twofold  form  of 
wild  orgies  and  mystic  rites.  See  Diontsia.  To 
the  Jews  Dionysns  wonld  neceaenrtty  appear  as  the 
eml>o<limcnt  of  paganism  in  its  most  material  shape, 
sanctioning  the  most  tumultuous  passions  and  the 
worst  excesses.  Thus  Tacitus  (//irt.  v,  5)  rejects  the 
tradition  that  the  Jewa  worshipped  Bncchns  (Libenm 
jM*«ai;  compan  PlotnKb,  Qmut.  Om»,  iv,  6),  on  the 
gramd  of  Mm  **«ntlM  Htmltj  «f  their  pctedplee** 
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(nequaquam  ronf^ntmfihus  instituHt),  though  hp  inter- 
prat«  tiit  difference  to  tbeir  discredit.  The  contcious- 
iMM  of  the  ftmdamental  oppoiftioii  oftli«  GoAof  ItlMl 

and  r>in[i_vsus  (■xi)lain!<  the  puni?hinfnt  whith  Ptolp- 
uiX'UH  I'hilofiator  intiii-tcii  on  the  ,lfW.s  (;5  Mace,  ii,  29), 
"  branding  them  with  the  ivv-lcaf  of  Dionysus"  (this 
plant  being  sacred  to  him,  I'lutarcb,  Iiid.  ei  Otir.  87 ; 
Ovid,  FtuH,  iii,  767),  though  Dionysms  may  bsv«  been 
tho  jifltron  g<Kl  of  the  I'tolenuf>  (  (irinim  on  the  ^)/arr.). 
It  must  have  been  from  tho  Kame  circumstance  that 
NioiDor  ia  aald  to  hav«  threatened  to  erect  a  temple 
of  Diony<>u!4  upon  the  site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Mace,  xiv,  .T3). — Smith,  ».  v.  Sec  Nicolai,  De 
ntu  antiquo  UacchatuJi  (in  Gronovii  Thfiaur.  vii); 
Uorits,  Mgthotngg  of  the  and  Ram,  Eng.  tr.  p.  103 ; 
Smitb,  DUi.  ofCUm.  Mytkol.  «.  Dlonyrafl.  Comp. 
BAcrm  s. 

Diopdtda  (^lomr^Ct  •/ove/aAm,  "  that  fell  down 
from  Japitcr**),  an  «|ilthet  apftlM  to  the  great  image 

of  Dian.i  at  Ephe-n«  (Act.*  xix,  34).  It  is  applied  in 
the  sanif  way  by  heatlicn  writer!*  (e.  g.  dyttXfia  Cio- 
VcriCi  Hcrodian.  i,  11;  compare  Plutarch,  Numa,  13; 
Boiipb  /jpi.  8e;88 ;  tee  Wetrtein,  ILuinOl  in  loc).  See 
Duma. 

Dloscorin'tMu  (Aw«n>f>{v3ioc.  Vulg.  IHotco- 
nu)  occurs  in  2  Mace,  zl,  21,  as  the  name  of  a  Grmo- 
Stleacid  month.  Inaamaeb  as  Dim  (AToc)  It  the  name 

of  a  wi  ll-known  Macedotii  iri  niunth  (the  firsl  of  the 
year),  which  Jogephus  (.In/,  i,  '^,  ;i)  says  corresponds 
trith  the  Jewish  Marchrtrtm,  the  name  has  bOM 

garded  (sea  Wemidorl^  iMjde  Mnn-db.  p.  SiO  aa  a  eov> 

mption  (through  the  fbnn  duVntoi-poc)  for  Chat  month 

(Scali|_'<  r,  Jim-uJ.  Trntji.  ii,  '.H).  and  I'V  others  H.<t  an 
intercalary  month  (^but  »ee  Jdder,  Chnmolog.  i,  3i)tf). 
8m  MoNm. 

Dio8c5ni8  (^ti'oTKopoc),  hixhop  of  nerinopolfs,  end 
of  tlie  -ith  century,  one  of  the  four  Nitrtan  solitaries 
(the  three  othera  being  Ammonias,  EoMbinii  and  Eu- 
tbymias)  Icnown  as  the  tall  brothers"  on  acewmt  cf 
their  stature.    Sec  Tam.  Hrotiikks. 

DioaGOTua.  bi.tbop  of  Alexandria  (f  454),  who  rac- 
ceeded  Cyril  in  that  see,  A.l).  •14I.  Inferior  to  his 
predecessor  in  learning,  he  cxccllwl  him  in  ambition, 
ciirr^'v,  .-ind  bitterness.  Eutyehes  (q.  v.)  tiught  that 
in  Jesus  Christ  waa  but  oaa  maturt,  compounded  of  the 
dirine  and  hnman  natofea ;  ao  that  oar  Lord  waa  not 
properly  either  God  or  man,  but  a  !«ort  of  third  l>elng 
between  the  two.  lie  was  deposed  for  this  liereiy  by 
a  local  synod  of  bixhops  at  Constantinople,  under  FI&- 
Tlan*  A.D.  446i.  Dtooeoraa  took  bia  side,  and  induced 
thaodoslM  II  taaaU  a  cmell  at  Epbesus  (A.D.  44*)X 

whid^nwkrlllldrMBlim  of  Dio»coru9,  acted  Willi  tlie 
moat  savage  violence  agihut  the  defenders  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  restored  Entyebea.  TMs  coaneil  baa  se- 
cured the  enviable  title  of  the  "  Robber  Council." 
The  fourth  oecunu  nical  Council  of  Cbalcetlon  (.\.D. 
451)  condemned  Dio^corus  and  Eutycbes,  and  estal>- 
lished  the  doctrine  that  in  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ  there 
are  two  perflMt  and  disttnrt  natnrea,  the  Godhead  and 
manhood,  united  in  i  in'  fn  r  rm,  without  mixture, 
cbanj^e,  or  eonfii>i'  ii  (see  ( "u.\i.t  i.kon  ;  CuBISTOLO- 
OY).  At  this  Council  of  Chalcedon  Dio.«coraa  waa  ac- 
cused of  gross  vices  as  well  as  of  heresy,  was  con- 
demned, deposed,  and  banished  to  Gangra,  Paphlago- 
nia,  where,  in  tlir.  e  vears  after,  he  died.  See  Ijindon, 
UanmU  nf  CumciU,  120;  Hefele,  ComaliengueUehU, 
h;296  sq. «  Dopin,  Bedu.  WH»er$,  Wh  eentary ;  Sebaflr, 
flijit.  nf  th-  Chrigtiim  Churrh,  iii.  §  I  JO.  HI ;  Xeander. 
Chirch  Ilittory  (Torrey's  transl.),  ii,  5»>0,  622 ;  Mil- 
man,  iMtin  ChriMtiemUf,  i,  186-816.  8«i  Snisain, 
KnnBRR  CorNrii.  of. 

DiOBCoruB,  anti-fwipe.  h.id  been  sent  as  legate  by 
pope  llr.rnii-d  IS  tn  ( 'oii-^t.intinoplc.     He  was 


oscorus  died  within  a  month  of  his  election.  Nov.  12, 
529,  and  iionifikce  eacommonicated  liim,  even  after  liis 
daath — a  lentence  tfiat  was  aanolled  aflarwards  bf 
pope  Agapetus.— Bowor,  BS$tory  of  ike  Apes,  ii.  327. 

DiosoQii  (Ai^MMipot,  L  «.  Jove's  tegtt  *'Caator 
and  Pollox,**  Aets  xzvlH,  11),  thetwbi  lom  of  Japto 

l>y  Leda  (Homer.  Iltpnn,  17 ;  Hygin.  Fah.  ,  i  •  accot^ 
ing  \t»  Ilomcr,  OJt/.i».  xi,  207,  the  .«onf>  of  I/nbi  and  Tya> 
darcus).  They  wore  chiedy  invoiced  by  the  Greek  and 
Koman  sailors  as  tutelar}-  deities  of  mariners,  and  aloe 
worshipped  by  propitiatory  offerings  (Theocritus,  Fd. 
xxii.  17;  ("atitll.  Ixviii,  C6;  I.iuian.  /'fr.  dial.  x\\% 
2).  lu  the  heavens  they  were  twin  eurn,  regarded  as 
auNpieions  (comp.  «itfi%(c«  Homer,  ffjfnm.  xxsiii.  6; 
<£lian,  V'ar.  Inst,  i,  .'^O;  "luridum  Bidu-«,"  Diodcr.  Sic. 
iv,  43;  Ovid,  Fasti,  v,  72'0-  They  were  s-.uietiroes 
thought  to  appear  in  a  delivering  flame  at  the  mast- 
head during  storms  ^utarch,  Placit,  PkUot,  ii,  18). 
Thdr  image  fbnned  tho  "  figure-head**  of  the  Al«xaa> 
(Irian  vessel  (>;iving  name  to  it")  in  which  Paul  soiled 
from  Mclita  to  Home  (.Vets  xviii,  11).  Coroptire  Ship. 
See  Schcffer,  l)f  milit.  navuli  rrtt.  p.  372  sq. ;  En^ched, 
De  tutelu  ei  ituignib.  na«.  (L.  B.  1771) ;  Qascus,  Dt 
narib.  A  Ifxtmd.  apottolum  ta  itaL  (lejertntibmt  (Brea. 

Castob  (asp  Pollux). 


pope  Oct.  15, 629  (on  the  death  of  Felix  IV),  by  a  Bom- 
ber «r  bUbopa ;  but,  ahoat  the  same  tino,  Bnoiftci  II 


waa  elected  and  sastafaied  by  Atfaalazk  the  Goth.  Di> 


Coin  with  the  Ffgaiaof  the  1 

Di08p51iB.    See  TiiEnprs. 

Diospoi.iH,  SYSt>i>  OK  (called  liy  .\uiru?^tinea  "Coon- 
cil  of  Palestine,"  and  which  Jerome,  in  a  letter  to  A»> 
gustine,  calls  ntuerabilii  Synodu*  IHonpolitana},  a  coan- 
eil of  fourteen  bicbops  held  ut  Diosiolis.  the  ancient 
I.yddn,  41.'>,  to  treat  of  chargi'<<  of  hercy  Imiugbt 
by  Hcros,  bishop  of  Aries,  and  Lazarua,  of  Aiz,  •g*inf4 
Pebigias.   **  Pdagias  hianelf  waa  pnseat,  hurt  vet 

Heros  or  Tjizaru.*.  Their  memorial  wa"  re.-id.  ront^^in- 
int;  many  propositions  of  Pelagiui;  amon^^  them,  that 
children  dying  without  linpti^m  arc  saved,  and  enjoy 
eternal  life,  althoogh  they  do  not  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  tiiat  the  grace  of  God  Is  not  neceaaarr  fbr 
the  fx'rforniance  of  each  p.irticul.ir  k"'"!  work  :  t!  it 
man's  free  will,  with  the  law  and  Gospel  doctrine,  is 
sufficient ;  that  graea  Is  given  according  to  oar  meclli, 
and  depends  upon  m  in's  will.  Pclacins  pnnfe<*p<1 
wmc  of  the  propositions  attributwl  to  him  to  lio  n'ally 
bis,  but  ho  denied  the  sense  which  his  aocnsers  put 
upon  them,  maintaining  that  they  were  capable  of  b^ 
ing  undentood  hi  a  sense  agreeable  to  eatholle  trath** 
(Ijindon.  .\fanunl  nf  Councilf,  2<V<).  Tho  '^Tif-I  ac- 
quitted Pelagius;  but,  as  Augustine  justly  remarked 
of  the  decifion,  it  waa  Bot  "heresy  that  was  there  ae* 
quitted,  but  the  man  who  denied  the  heresy.'* 
Schaff.  riiidnry  nftke  CkriOian  Ckurck,  iii,  §  118 ;  U«- 
fele,  Con<ilienge*ehichte,  ii,  95  sq. 

Diot'repbte  (JViorp<^^,  Javt-mmriikedy,  a  persoa 
who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  false  teachers  coiw 
deniiK  (i  liy  the  apostle  John  in  his  thinl  epi.*tlo.  A.D. 
cir.  90.  He  appears  to  iaave  been  a  presbytor  or  dea> 
cnn,  probably  tho  Ibrraer.  Ho  rsftusd  to  receivw  • 

former  letter  <ont  by  John,  thereby  declining  tr>  snb* 
mit  to  hift  ilirections  or  aclinowlcdge  bis  authority, 
moreover  circulating  malicions  slanders  against  tba 
apoatle,  and  exercising  an  undue,  arfaitiaiy,  aad  par> 
nicions  faiflaenoe  (^iXoTrpwrft^Mi')  in  the  church  (S 
John  9.10).  See  Gaics.  Ncander  sa-^-  stx  ( riamt- 
ing  and  TraMiig,  ii,  73)  that  be  may  have  lieen  of  aa 
nUi^FlaBliaa  putjt  tha  ftnanamer  of  Mardoa  («. 
SaaBmuTa. 
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Under  the  name  of  Christiamu  Democrittu  he  VTOto, 
Otihodoxia  orih  xloxonm  (1697): — Papimut  proirtlan- 
Hum  ropuloM  (lGl»f): — Fahm /atuum  (AiiikL  171(»): — 
Glaiiz  ties  Eiangfliumt  Jesu  f'hrinti  (St<K-kb.  l^'.T): — 
Utr  HtgtmUn^iq/d^  ew  laUmUchti  GttiielU: — /'erjona- 
fia  (an  ■ntaUoicimiilijr,  no  dMs).  Hb  writing!  wen 
collfctcfl  under  the  title  Hn'^jfiitl^r  Wrg  rum  Frieden  m. 
litttt  u.  iilim  Creatiirrn  (  Aiii>t<  ril.  1709;  new  colU'ction 
174S,  8  v«l8.). — Ackt  niiaiiii,  h hmfbesthrtibutiff  (l^ips. 
1781) ;  UuffuiADli,  LebcnabttckrtitmHg  (Damwt.  1788) ; 
Kahni»,  Germam  rntttUmtim,  p,  ]S6|  SebKlckb,  Kwr- 
ehtt  ffftchi'chief  pU  Uf  Tfil,  tOI  tq.}  Bmwog,  JteaUEk' 
cjfkl.  iii,  42. 

Diptychs,  Chnrcb  reirfstrrM,  «o  called  Iiecanae  they 
wi-n-  orij;inall_v  Uihl  tt  fol'led  in  two  Uarts  (("« jrr»'\n), 
wherein,  among  the  earljr  Christians,  were  recorded 
the  names  of  bisbopi  md  other  brethieo,  wheUier  de- 
rc:i-.o<!  or  living,  who  were  entitlrd  t"  havetlMb  uaMS 
mcutioued  in  the  celebration  of  tl>e  Liturgj  from  hAT- 
iog  rendered  anv  signal  service  to  the  Cbarcfa.  When 
a  member  of  the  Cburcli  was  excomnanicatedi  his 
name  was  erawdftom  the  diptychs.  Tl»]r  are  atOl  to 
use  ill  the  Grork  Church. 

Till-  <lipfyi  h  of  anti(}iiity  consisted  of  two  tablets  of 
wotMl,  iiory,  or  other  Kul>stance,whtcb  folded  together, 
and  contained  a  coating  of  wax  on  the  interior.  On 
this  was  were  written  at  first  private  letters.  In  this 
rjjst'  the  diptych  was  lK>iind  with  a  cord,  niid  xiilrd 
with  wax.  Later,  tlie  emperors,  conauls,  and  other 
maglstralM,  to  edebnrte  thefar  elevation  to  ofllce,  mnt 
diptychs  to  their  friend!*,  containing  nn  the  exterior 
of  the  tablets  an  engraving  of  their  portrait,  or  nf  .-cme 
circoitetonM  eouected  with  their  officUI  promotion. 
Thej  were  also  emploTed  aa  pablie  f^giaten.  Hie 
sacred  diptychs  contained  on  one  vide  names  of  tin 

livin^'.  nn  flu-  other  of  the  dra'l,  wliirh  ^\•|T••  nhf^arscd 
during  sacrtiices.  Wtien  Chri^tir«nity  became  trium« 
phant,  diptjcha  were  need  to  contain  scalptures  of  r»> 
ligious  subjects  and  scenes.  Even  the  poorest  travel- 
ler or  pilgrim  used  them  to  hold  the  images  of  sacred 
IKfioiifi,  before  which  he  bowed  in  prayer  several 
times  a  day.  In  Chriatian  art,  a  diptjrcb  is  an  altar* 
painting  in  two  piecea,  which  may  tie  Iblded  toftetlier, 
and  which  contain  p.iinting*  nn  Ik  tli  tin-  intcrier  and 
exterior  surfaces. — i^iej^c],  Chi  istl  -iarrhlirfir  Altrrthti^ 
mer,  iii,  259;  Bingham,  Orig.  KrrUs.  x,  2,  6,  and 
8,  17  ;  Jrtnii<"^on,  Hiitory  ,>/ ,iur  I^ti!  in  Art,  i,  21. 

Director  of  the  <  onsciesce  (or  tjnrUual  dirtC' 
tor),  a  title  often  givm  in  the  Roman  Church  to  the 

priest  acting  as  confessor,  with  power  of  absolution. 

Directory,  I.  a  set  of  rules  for  worship  and  ordi- 
nation, drawn  np  to  take  the  phMSi  of  the  Litorfiy,  or 

Rook  of  Common  Prayer,  hy  the  Westmin.'tcr  ,\(-«em- 
men,  e  ven  without  tlio  .Scriptures :  in  every  man  there  bly  of  Divines.  The  Director^'  was  framed  in  1<".I3, 
is  a  divine  seed,  or  efflux  of  the  diTine  natnre.  After  ratified  by  Parliament  Jan.  8,  ]&i4,  and  adopted  hy 
the  F  ill,  howevaft  there  wm  in  nan  the  aaad  of  the  >  tbe  Scottish  General  Aaeembij  in  1646.  in  the  Act 
eq,  lit,  which  tntany  concealed  die  Word  of  Qod  Im-  of  1844,  it  hi  entitled  a  DineUmf fiir  tke  PaiUe  Wonhtp 
planted  in  Tn  (lb  end  of  awakening  ami  ripen-  of  God  (hrotighout  thr  fhif  Kiu'iJum*  of  Knfffmt'f.  SrJ- 
ing  this  seed  of  G04I,  the  eternal  Word  of  God  was  com-  1  land,  and  Ireland.  The  same  ordinance  repealed  the 
polled  to  asaorae  a  lucific  bodykin  heaTon,  bjr  whose  I  acta  of  Edward  V'l  and  ElhMbeth,  by  which  the  Lititr- 
means  the  fle^h  a-'sume*!  in  M.nri-  wax  tinged  r^nd  dei-  gy  was  established,  and  forbade  the  n»c  of  it  within 
fied,  and  the  seed  of  the  .«erpent  in  his  flesh  w  is  kill<  d  any  chnrch,  chapel,  or  place  of  i)uldic  won-hip  in  Eng- 
by  his  sufferings  and  death.  Through  both,  however,  land  or  Wale.*,  nppf>inting  the  use  of  the  Idrcetory  in 
a  nnirersal  tincture  was  prepared,  throagh  wliich  tlie  its  stead.  This  ordinance,  indeed,  never  received  the 
Ned  of  God  Is  awakened  in  ns,  and  we  are  dotbed '  rofal  assent,  and  it  waa  a  long  time  beAm  it  succeed* 

with  a  new  liirifii-  l.ixly  for  our  deification.  This,  ed  in  abolishing  the  estaMi!<lu'd  worship.  In  some 
however,  we  do  init  rei  eive  through  external  means  of  '  parts  the  Directorj'  could  not  be  procured,  in  others  it 
grace.  In  true  Chri.-'tianity  nothing  takes  place  me-  I  was  rejected ;  some  ministers  would  not  read  any  form, 
dbtely :  it  u  God'.i  will  to  speak  directly  to  our  heart  others  read  one  of  their  own.  The  Parliament,  there- 
by inspiration ;  it  is  Christ's  will  to  begin  his  procew  fore,  in  the  ensuing  summer,  called  in  all  the  Porks  of 
a^ain  in  u.'',  in  each  one  -1  piriti  ly"  (H'lrnor,  His/,  of  Comrmm  f'rcifr.  and  imfK>sed  a  fine  upon  >\\rh  minis- 
the  Doeirute  of  the  Person  of  Chtisi,  Edinb.  transL,  dir.  :  tars  aa  should  read  any  other  form  than  that  imposed 
Of  Toi.  ii,  p.  876).  He  died  April  S»,  1781,  ia  WltU  I7  the  IMraetorj.  The  pend^fbr  rending  the  Utor- 
innat'in  Castle.  His  adherents  were  called  Dipp<'li-  g^'  was  £5  for  the  first  offenee.  £\0  for  the  second,  and 
ana (i>ii^/>oii^).  He  wrote  several  hj-mns;  among  a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  third;  for  non-oI'Mjrr- 
tbon  the  penttantiol  hymn  '*(?  Jtnl iSA  imitm,"\nm  of  Um  Directoij,  40^  Any  one  who  iboold 
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Dipl&na  (Lat.  dij^oma  t  GfMk  «i'irXwfia ,  from 

fiirXoi'oHai,  to  fold  together),  a  name  given  to  writings 
or  document*  conferring  certain  honors  or  privileges. 
The  Roman  emperors  were  in  the  haliit  of  giving  char- 
ten  or  donations  written  on  two  leaves  or  tablets  of  j 
wax  or  eopper,  folded  togetlier;  heneetiieBBaie  Jl^pl^l 
ma.  The  term  is  now  mostly  applic<l  to  in'-trunients 
given  by  universities  and  other  learned  socittie^,  in 
proof  of  the  Iwlder  having  attained  a  certain  degree, 
or  to  the  Uoeases  held  by  professional  persons  to  imo- 
tiaa  their  art.— A'ii<yc/o|p.  MetropolUasui,  s.  v ;  Ciiaa- 
hanif  JEHtffdopudiUf  a^  t. 

DiplomatiCB,  the  science  of  deciphering  ancient 
documents,  and  de.-criliing  their  origin,  date,  history, 
ases,  etc.  It  first  took  scientific  shape  in  Mabillon, 
Da  Re  DiphmaticOt  16^1.  See  Bnmde,  X)ic<iemvy  0/ 
ftinor  iM(<  4n  (Load.  U66),  i,  6W. 

Dipp^  JoBAim  Cmnuis  oailed  the  CbrkUm 

Democrihu,  was  bom  .\i)g.  10,  ICt,  at  Krankeaatala, 
near  Darmstadt,  studied  ut  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Gieesen, 
and  became  professor  there.    His  vanity,  and  his  de- 
sire to  be  considersd  aa  a  "reformer  of  theology,"  led 
him  into  exceasM  which  ooet  him  Irts  sltutlon,  and  he 
became  a  sort  of  literary  adventurer.    He  was  at  first 
a  violent  opponent  of  Pietism,  afterwards  lectured  on  | 
chiTomaney  and  astniloKy,  and  in  1697  appeared  in  { 
Darmstadt  in  the  char.ictcr  of  an  alchemist  and  Pietist. 
Driven  away  as  an  imjiostor  from  Darmstadt  in  17()-l, 
and  from  Uerlin  in  1707,  we  find  him  pro  ticing  medi-  j 
cine  in  Ilolland,  where  some  cures  performed  by  liis 
''naireraal  medidne"  (Dippel's  oil)  gained  htm  a  I 
great  reputation.    Obliged  to  flee  on  account  of  delit, 
he  went  to  Altona,  and  was  imprisoned  at  Bomholm  1 
from  1719  to  1725.    After  his  liberation,  be  went  as  a  { 
physician  to  Sweden  in  1727,  but  left  it  in  December, 
1737,  on  accoant  of  bis  attocks  against  the  Church  and 
the  institutions  of  the  country.    He  was  afterwards 
luiown  in  Hesse  and  tiie  Bbeniab  provinces  aa  adept,  | 
iiaaek,  and  hoiaU  of  Cba  "fatarlor  fl^**  whieh  he  I 
•oaghk  to  substitnto  for  Christianitj-.    In  thcolo^ry. 
Dippel  "attacked  in  particular  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  of  justification  by  faith.  Re- 
demption taltaa  plaoe  tbnmgb  Christ  in  as  withont  ex- 
ternal meana.   Thers  Is  no  anger  In  Ond ;  an  atone- 
ment is  therefore  not  nccess.iry.    As  Chri'-t  did  not 
assume  his  humanity  out  of  Paradi.«e,  but  out  of  the  | 
weakened  aahslaaee  of  foUen  man,  he  was  under  the 
moessit}',  on  his  own  accoant,  of  going  through  the 
narrow  gate  of  self-denial  to  glorr:  not  in  onr  place, 
botfor  our  goM,  di<l  Christ  .H-t  an  example  i  f  Iii-  holy  ' 
lifB,   The  Word  of  God,  in  his  view,  is  not  in  Christ 
alone.   It  b  an  immedUito  efflnx  from  the  mootik  of  | 

God.  which  ce,rnniiinii'.it''«  itself  to  the  hearts  of  all 
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pvoaeli,  write,  or  pitat  nyMng  in  dcrogttioB  of  tbo 

Directory  \ra5  to  forfeit  not  }e»r  than  £&,  oor  more  than 
£50,  to  tlip  jwor.  All  Common  Prayer-bookt  remain- 
ing in  |)arish  churches  or  chapels  were  ordered  to  bo 
carried  to  tb«  commit t«e  of  the  MTeral  oooDtiet  within 
•  month,  tlMK  to  b«  diipoMd  of  ai  tiM  PitUMncnt 
shoul.l  .lirpc-t  (  Hti^hworth,  /7m/.  CofiL p.  hr,  i,  195^  dtod 
io  Eatlie,  J-xcks.  CycloprUia  s.  v.). 

The  Dlnetorjr  ptoscribcfl  no  form  of  prayer,  nor  any 
reiipon.oes  on  the  pMt  of  the  peopie,  except  Amm,  It 
enjoiri<4  that  "the  people  shall  enter  the  churches  roT- 
ercntly,  and  in  a  j^ravc  and  l)ci  oniiii^;  manner,  with- 
out adoration,  or  bowing  towards  one  place  or  another ; 
that  the  ministor  ft  to  begfa  with  pny«r,  to  whkh  all 

prcKrnt  arr  to  )^ivo  duo  attention,  and  to  nlwtain  fmtn 
ail  private  i-onfiTt-iices  or  Kalututioita ;  lliut  tin-  rt.';i(i- 
ing  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  congregation,  whirh  is  a 
patt  of  the  wonhlp  of  Uod,  be  peiiMiDed  bj  the  pas- 
tors and  teaehen;  that  all  the  oaaonleal  booki  oTthe 
Old  and  New  Testament,  but  none  of  tlios<'  railed 
apocryphal,  be  publicly  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
in  the  beet  allowed  translation ;  that  the  pontioo  to  bi. 

nad  at  oiicp  \>e  li  ft  t'l  the  niininti-r,  tiut  that  ComBOIlfy 
one  chapter  of  eacii  i  CHt^iinent  bo  read  at  evory  meoto 
ing ;  that  all  the  canonical  books  Iw  mini  over  in  onler, 
that  the  people  majr  be  the  better  acquainted  with  the 
Seriptares ;  that  when  tiie  minister  ahall  Judge  It  neo- 
cs<.iry  to  e\].iiunil  iny  |>art  of  w  h.it  is  rx-ad,  he  is  not 
to  tie^iii  hbi  e.\)iu>itioii  till  ilic  n  tiule  clia]iter  or  [tsaliii 
be  ciid'  d,  and  that  after  reading  the  .Scripture  and 
singing  the  psalm,  the  raininter  who  preaches  is  to  be- 
gin with  prayer.  It  then  proocribes  heads  for  the 
prayer;  cnjoina  that  the  ^mlijeet  of  the  scnnon  Ik-  a 
text  of  Scriptora,  which  teaches  some  principle  or  head 
of  reUgloB,  or  b  elherwiae  snllable  to  the  oeeaaloa ; 
and  reromniendii  that  the  introduetion  f<>  the  text  l)o 
brief  ami  j>en«picuou»,  and  drawn  fn)m  the  words  or 
context,  or  from  aonic  parallel  passage  of  Scripture, 
la  dividing  the  text,  the  mininar  is  to  regard  tlie  or- 
der of  the  matter  ratiier  than  that  of  the  words ;  he  is 
not  to  burden  tlie  nu  niory  of  hift  hearers  with  too  many 
diTisions,  nor  perplex  tbcir  undenttandin^^t*  with  luj;- 
ical  phrsKest  and  terms  of  art ;  he  is  chinfly  to  insist  on 
tiiOBe  doctrines  which  are  principally  intended,  and 
most  likely  to  edify  his  hearers ;  he  is  not  to  pro{K»ie 
nor  answer  any  iinnece-oary  ohjcctionx.  hut  to  eoiifiite 
error,  and  satisfy  the  judgnicuts  of  his  audience ;  and 
he  ia  to  be  very  sparing  in  qootatlons  tmn  eecleslas- 

tienl  or  other  hum;\n  writers,  am-ient  or  inoilerii.  etc. 
The  Directory  reeonim>  iids  the  use  of  the  lord's  I'ray- 
er  as  a  perfect  model  of  devotion.  It  forbids  priv.ite 
or  lay  penons  to  administer  bi^tism,  and  ei^oiiia  it  to 
l>e  [tirformed  in  the  fhee  of  the  rnninvpitlon.  It  or- 
dif-  that  tlie  coninninion-f .iMc  ;it  tlie  Lnril's  Supper 
be  «o  couveniently  placed  that  the  communicants  may 
sit  about  It  It  ei^iBinB  that  the  Sabbath  be  obsenred 
with  the  greateitt  strictness,  Iwth  in  public  and  private ; 
that  marria^  lie  nolemnizcd  by  a  lawful  minister  of 
the  woni,  who  is  to  give  counsel  to,  and  pray  fur  the 
parties;  that  the  nunister  teach  the  people  not  only  in 
pobUc,  bot  hi  private;  that  tiie  alck  be  vMted  by  the 

minister,  under  whose  charge  they  are.  an  i  who  '.hall 
administer  spiritual  (^ood  to  their  fouls ;  that  the  dead 
be  buried  without  any  prayi  rs  or  reli^ous  ceremonies; 
that  days  of  fasting  be  obserred  when  the  Judgments 
of  God  are  abroad  in  the  world,  or  when  some  Impor- 
tant Iderifiinn-*  are  deoired ;  that  days  of  thank!*^'ivilIn 
for  mercies  received  bt  also  Itept;  and,  lastly,  tliat  as 
U  b  the  doty  of  Christbne  to  piaiae  God  p«iblicly,  the 

whole  con^jTcpntion  join  tocth'-r  in  !>in^in-j  psalm?. 
In  an  Apjvmiii  it  i.s  enjoined  that  all  festivals,  vulgar- 
ly called  holy  <lay;i,  lie  abolished,  and  that  nO  d^  lie 
obeerved  except  tlie  Lord's  day ;  and  that,  as  no  place 
b  capable  of  any  holinesa  nnder  pretence  of  consecra- 
tion, or  t  to  pollution  by  any  snpervtitinn  for- 
merly cmploviHi,  the  places  of  worsliip  now  used  b« 
•tm  continned.'* 


tUs  DirectoTT,  which  b  itQl  paitly,  bat  by  no 

means  strictly,  adhered  to  by  Presbyterians  in  the 
British  Islands,  is  given  in  full  in  Neal,  Sittoiy  of  tkt 
Puritaht,  appendix  viii ;  see  abo  GoOiMrt  Ckank  Mm- 
tory  of  Ettj^imdy  viii,  287  sq. 

II.  Tbe  Presbyterian  Chorch  in  the  United  Statea 
has  a  JHrt  r/  <ry  j'.r  U''>r.<iAi;),  in  fifteen  chapter.',  whi  b 
was  amemlrd  uud  ratified  by  the  General  AsaemUy 
in  1821,  and  may  be  fonnd  appended  to  The  Cmatitm 
/ion  <ftfte  /Vfiftjterfan  Cimrck  (fhiladalphh,  Frnkf- 
terian  Uoard). 

III.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  an  annual  Di- 
rectory {Direetorium')  for  tbe  cleigy  is  pnbliahed,  wrhkh 
gives  rules  of  ceremonial  according  to  tiie  calendar  far 
the  year,  as  .settled  t>y  the  ^i^llop  of  the  dio  i  s<  Tbe 
Uitualists  in  England  have  imitated  this  in  tiieir  so- 
called  r 


Dirge,  a  funeral  hymn,  derived  from  tbe  Ljtt. 
the  6nt  word  of  the  tirst  aottpbon  ia  the  oAoe 
called  Officium  Uffuneiorum,  which  b  Dirige,  Domma 

Deus  mtus,  in  conspcctu  fuo,  viam  tiuam  T'rcKrter.  f?% 
Contmm  }*raj/ery  part  ii,  ch.  v,  |  5;  JittuaU  Romumtm, 

Discalceati,  or  Barefooted  Monks 
Nuna,  b  the  geiieric  name  of  several  religioas 
wlioee  members  wear  only  sandab  of  leather, ' 

kniftinu'- work.  The  Franciscans  have  particularly 
litcn  dcHignatcd  by  that  name.  The  difforunt  orders 
are,  1.  The  barefooted  monk»  of  St.  Auju-ttin^,  founded 
at  Talavera  by  command  of  Philip  II,  and  wluch  aA 
terwards  spread  throughout  France  and  the  Rast  and 
West  Indies.  2.  The  barefooted  nuns  of  St.  A  ug^ustin^, 
established  in  1689  by  a  Spanish  maid  of  liooor.  Pro- 
denb  GriDo,  In  the  convent  of  the  YWtatien  aft  MaA- 
rid.  8.  The  barefwrted  T^difs  n  f  Mere*)  for  th<« 
tion  of  prisoners,  estnldished  at  Hifo  and  Aroorayna, 
Spain,  in  16i>4,  by  Peter  John  of  Raptista.  4.  Tbe 
barefooted  CaarmditUt  male  and  female  (barefooted 
monln  of  the  Crosa,  at  Avila),  founded  In  18d8 17  The- 
resa, and  soon  spread  over  the  whnle  of  Spain.  Porro- 
gal,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  India.  A  part  of 
these,  not  lielonging  to  Spain,  are  called  ConeregatbB 
of  the  barefooted  CarmdUu  ofSt.£!ia$.  b.  The  boo. 
footed  Trinitarian$,  established  at  Val  dc  Pcnas,  ia 
l.'i'.in,  hy  .Inhn  Hajiti.-te  de  In  Conception  :  their  dre*.<  i* 
wliit«^,  with  a  red  or  blue  cross,  and  a  brown  doek  and 
hood ;  fai  the  dwlr  they  wear  over  thb  a  taa-eofarad 
cloak.  Tins  order  spread  over  Spain.  Franco.  Oor- 
mony,  Poland,  Hungary,  iiobemia,  and  Italy.  6.  The 
barefooted  A/inoritft  QOlUMStm  of  the  I{i^id  Obtervamto 
in  Spab;  Minoritee  eqpaa'as,  evangelical  brethnnXee* 
tabllriied  In  1494  by  John  of  Onadalonpe,  In  the  jmrr- 
inco  of  rir.iiiada.  .'\ft<  r  ni.u.y  litTii  iilties  with  the 
popes,  etc.  they  in  1617  took  the  nan>e  of  the  Reform- 
ed  Obterrance,  and  established  twelve  provinces  ia 
Spain,  I'ortu^Til,  India,  and  America.  7.  The 
lirtt  Mirwriici  of  /'ranre  (les  Recollets),  established 
in  liiW  by  the  Count  de  Novers,  who  soon  established 
twelve  provinces  in  France,  Flanders,  and  Canada.  & 
The  Mfaioritee  of  5t  IIM' ^i4fe«Mnra,  eetaMbbed  hj 
hitn  in  l.>10  at  Placencia :  they  adhere  to  tbe  strict 
niles  of  the  Anachont-^.  The  order  is  yet  very  ne- 
merous  in  Italy.  9.  ^klinorites  of  Ilienmymus  of  I^af 
so,  established  by  him  in  154fi,  bat  suppreseod  in  ISO. 
10,  J/fBorr/M  Cirpiichint  (see  CAPCCimcs).  11.  Mno- 
rites  of  John  0/  Piie',la,  founded  by  hini  in  14f^  in  the 
Sierra  Morena :  in  the  IGth  ceatuir  they  were  fimnaily 
incorporated  In  the  order  of  the  Regnlar  OfaeervsoHa. 
V2.  Si>ccolanti  ( Conlf lier*'* ;  fee  Minorites  of  the  Ob- 
servance, 13.  Miooriteii  Ceiesiinff  ( ]«  or  hermits  Ccl<»- 
tina), esteblbhed  in  1294  liy  some  Minorites  n^tumed 
from  «  miaskm  fai  Armenia.  ^Vfter  the  death  of  pope 
Celeetin  V  they  Ml  Into  disgrsce,  and  were  drfvea  to 
Greece  ;  retimiin;;  finally  to  Apuli  1.  th^r  were  pers»- 

^  cuted  as  heretics  and  schismatics  by  tbe  Inqnisitkm. 

lllaa]rMtonnnoa,whu«,with'~  '~ 
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Mnoiftet,  they  ftwndad  the  CongregsHaii  of  KariMnme, 

ami  the  Siiiritual  Congregation,  which  were  sujipressftj 
in  1318  by  the  Inquisition,  part  of  them  being  put  to 
dMth,  and  the  otben  imprisoned  fur  life.  14.  Sisters 
of  the  ^  re  Mttria.  15.  Female  CofmAint.  16.  Clar%»' 
tuvt  (if  the  Stricter  Observance,  establLihed  at  Albano 
in  l>y  Francisca  of  Jesus  Maria,  and  whoi^e  rule 

waa  adopted  in  aome  Italian  convents.  17.  Female 
sndioffitoi  tiBLPder^fAkoKtara,  eitabltabad  in  167« 
at  Ja  Fassa  by  cardinal  Francia  Barl>prini,  arc  found 
only  in  Italy.  IH.  lUrefooU'd  brethren  and  sister?!  of 
the  3d  order  of  St.  Fntni-XM  (^gli  Soalzi ),  in  Sicily,  Dul- 
matiii,  Istria,  etc;  eatabUibed  ia  16iO  by  Jaoob  of 
Cugubio,  in  the  oonreDt  of  L«  IVope.  They  extended 
raiiiilly,  liut  were  in  1602  united  to  the  Con>n"cgati(>n 
of  the  ;kl  order  of  I^oinbardn.  19.  Nuns  of  the  3d  ot^ 
der  of  .St.  Francis  of  the  Stricter  Observance  in  France 
(<«  Ptcpun),  established  in  1598  by  Vincent  Muaeert 
at  FranconviUe,  and  endowed  with  the  convent  of 
Picpus,  at  I'aris,  in  ItjOl.  They  devoted  themselves  t/> 
the  erection  and  management  of  bospitola;  aboliabed 
In  1789,  they  were  reorganized  by  the  aMti  Oondrin  In 
1814.  H  nir  tinrn  i!  \>y  pope  PiuH  VII,  and  in  were 
appointed  to  the  missions  in  the  ii<lanils  of  the  Pacific. 
20.  RtcolUct  nuns  of  the  3d  order  of  St.  Francis,  fi)un<l- 
•d  in  1638  at  limlturg  by  Johanna  van  Neericb,  who 
gave  them  very  rigid  rulea:  they  were  abolished  in 
lTs;i.  '21.  Ilnsj'iliillrrs  of  tile  lid  onler  of  St.  Francis 
(Minims,  etc),  established  at  Madrid  in  1567  by  Bern- 
hard  of  Obte^n:  they  were  widely  diseenifaMtod  In 
Portugal,  Sp:iin,  and  the  Nethorlnnds,  and  have  but 
lately  disajipeared.  '22.  Feiniile  dfuiristers  of  Xoli,9A 
order  of  St.  Francis,  e^tjililished  tiy  count  Nicholas  of 
Orainl  and  Spoleto  in  1351  for  bis  own  choristers : 
dress,  gray,  with  a  wMte  beh,  ttnamer,  and  gray 
veil;  the  latter  l  litk  on  feast  days.  23.  Hermits  of 
Munte  Luco^  founded  in  1(112:  they  count  only  a  few 
anchorites  at  Spoletu  in  IJmlirin.  24.  Ilermita  of  A. 
Join  Ute  Boftut,  eatablished  in  the  bishoprics  of  Mett, 
Cambni,  and  Bellai  in  laso  by  Michael  of  Sabina: 
they  MWn  nuinlx  reil  loO,  but  disappeared  in  1780.  1h. 
QenersUy,  all  the  congregations  of  regular  AnehoriteM^ 
•ad  of  the  Mknofitet  rfdke  Obrnvtmea. — Plw,  a.  ▼. 
Barfussermdnche. 

Discerning  <^F  SPIRITS  (ciaxptotQ  irvtvftarMp, 
dSHTMMtn/i/iVm  i'f  ifjiirit*,  1  Cor.  xii,  10).  This  expre.^ 
slon  ia  now  u?»u:illy  un<lerstood  to  mean  a  lii^h  faculty, 
eqjoyed  by  certain  persons  in  the  apostolic  age,  of  in- 
tnitively  prahinK  the  lieait  and  dIstlngnisbinK  tfie  M- 
cret  dispositions  of  men  fcompiro  1  Cor.  xiv,  29;  1 
John  V,  1).  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  gifts 
peculiar  tn  tliat  a^e,  and  was  especially  necessary  at 
a  time  when  tlie  standards  of  doctrine  were  not  well 
establttbed  or  generally  nnderrtood,  and  when  many 
deceivers  Were  aliro  nl  {'2  .Idlin  ii,  7y  This  faculty  of 
rapematnral  innight  seems  to  have  been  exercised 
chiefly  upon  those  who  came  forward  as  teachers  of 
others,  and  whose  real  designs  it  was  important  that 
the  Infant  chnrches  should  know.  Authentic  instances, 
however,  <lo  imt  ap{x>ar  to  .»how  the  method  of  its  ex- 
ercise, although  the  cases  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
(Acts  ^  of  Sbnon  Magus  (viii,  n\  and  of  Ely- 
inns  (xiJi,9X  an  case*  ia  point.  See  Oira,  8fuut> 

Disciple  (Lat.  ditdpulttt,  a  scholar,  from  (fitrere, 
to  loam :  MatU  x,  24),  one  who  professes  t"  have 
leataed  certain  principles  from  another,  and  maintains 
flMOi  on  that  other's  authority.   In  tlie  New  Terta- 

nent  it  U  at  pli>  'I  principally  to  the  folloM  ers  of 
Christ;  .'ioinetiuies  to  those  of  John  the  Baptist,  Matt, 
is,  14 ;  and  of  the  Pharisees,  Matt,  xxii,  16.  It  is  used 
in  a  special  manner  to  point  out  tlie  twelve,  Matt,  z, 
1 ;  xi,  1 ;  XX,  17.  A  disciple  of  Christ  may  now  be 
defined  as  one  wlio  lielipves  hi.'<  ilnctrinr,  rests  upon  his 
sacrifice,  imbibes  bis  spirit,  and  imitates  bis  example 
(rainr,AU.fliitf7M2NAiiT.>  ««TlMN«ftthiM 


sensea  in  wUdi  mm  an  iomeCimes  eslled  'disciples* 

of  any  other  {tersoat  (JL.^  Inmrricf)/,  from  their  siniidy 
maintaining  somefthfaig  that  he  miuntains,  without  any 
professionorpioofof  its  being derned  from  him.  Tint 
Augustiaa  was  a  predeatinarlan,  and  so  was  Moham- 
med, yet  no  one  supposes  thst  the  one  derived  his  be- 
lief from  till-  t-thcf.  It  is  very  common,  however,  to 
say  of  another  tliat  he  is  an  Arian,  Atbanasian,  Socin- 
Ian,  ale.  wliieh  tends  to  mislead,  noliM  it  Is  admiltsd, 
or  can  be  pT()vc(l,  that  he  learned  his  opinions  ftOBI 
this  or  tliat  master.  (2.)  When  certain  persons  avov 
that  they  have  adopted  the  Wews  of  another,  not,  how- 
ever, on  lus  authority,  hut  firom  holding  them  to  be 
agraeable  to  nason  «r  to  Scriptnre,  as  tiie  Platonic, 
and  most  other  philosoyihic.il  ^ect>  -the  Lutherans, 
Zuinglians,  etc.  (B.)  When,  like  the  disciples  of  J^ 
SUB,  and,  as  it  ia  said,  of  the  P^'thagoreans,  and  the  ad- 
herents of  certain  churches,  they  profess  to  receive 
their  system  on  tAe  authority  of  their  roaster  or  Church, 
to  acquiesce  in  au  '  ip^e-dixit,'  or  to  receive  all  that 
the  Church  receives.  These  three  senses  should  be 
canftiUy  kept  distiaet.'*— Eden,  fliTstsii's  DMtm- 
ary,  s.  v. 

Diaciplea  of  Christ,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  call 
themselves,  "The  Church  of  Christ,"  a  body  of  Bap- 
tists Bometioaes  called  by  thafar  oppooeata  *'CampbelU 
ites,"  assumed  a  distinct  eeelMiasticsl  organitatioii 

.•iliout  tlic  year  l«-27.  In  isos  Tli'  tii:i-s  C.im;  !  ell  mi- 
grated from  Ireland,  and  Bcttlc<i  in  Western  I'enusyl- 
vanla  as  a  minister  of  the  **  Seceders."  He  was  a  con- 
scientiooji  advocate  of  religious  reform,  and  contenrled 
for  a  restoration  of  the  Christian  Church  to  ap(istolic 
practice  and  precept.  Sec  CAitPBKi.i.,  Tii<»ma8.  In 
1^109  he  was  joined  by  bis  son  Alexander,  who  heartily 
sympathised  with  lihn  ia  his  views  of  teligioas  refbrm. 
See  Campbki,!.,  Alkxanhku.  The  first  pr.uti'.'.l 
movement  wa.-<  t»»  form  a  nm  ill  association  of  disciples 
for  the  8i)ecial  study  of  the  S<  ri[»ture!',  with  the  pledge 
that,  rejecting  all  creeds  and  ooofessions  of  fiutb,  tbey 
would  strictly  conform  their  prsetiee  to  the  teachings  of 
the  .li \  iiir  Word.  Thiswdsa  |iractic;i;  i-i-ji.ir.iticii  fn  in 
the  "  Seceders,"  and  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a 
small  congregation  in  Washington  Oonnty,  Fa.,  known 
as  the  Brush  Run  Church.  Sept.  10,  1«10.  Thomas 
Csmpliell  was  one  of  the  original  elders  of  this  con- 
gregation, and  by  it  his  son  Alexander  was  first  or- 
dained to  the  ministry.  It  was  not  long  till  the  ques- 
tion of  baptism  engaged  their  attentira,  and,  after  a 

thorough  invepti;,'atiun  imion^'  themsol ve.«,  the  father 
and  son,  with  five  others,  re^i  hed  the  conclui-ion  thst 
the  Scriptnres  taught  the  immersion  of  believers." 
Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1812,  they  weia  In^ 
raersed  by  a  Baptist  minister.  In  tfS16  they  had  in- 
creased to  some  five  or  six  congregations,  when  they 
attached  themselves  to  the  Bedstone  (Baptist)  Associo* 
tion,  stipnlatfaig,  howwer,  in  writing,  tliat  no  **  terms 
of  union  or  commnnion  other  than  flic  Holy  Scriptiires 
should  l)e  required."  To  many  of  the  liaptist  preach- 
ers this  union  was  distisiteful  fr«m  the  first,  and  it 
finally  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  these  congr^pt- 
tions,  who  then  joined  the  Mahoning  (Ohio)  Aiso- 
ciati<iii.  wliieh  more  nearly  acci.rdi  il  \\ith  tluni,  and 
wlii<  )i  tiiially  lM>came  thoroughly  identiticd  with  the 
mo\  ement. 

In  lh2.)  Alexander  Campbell  esUblished  the  "  Chri»« 
tian  Baptift."  Through  this  monthly,  and  several 
pultlic  oral  dcltates  on  baptism,  and  exten>ive  loors  of 
preaching,  bis  views  spread  rapidly  and  widely  among 
the  Baplfots.  But  persons!  opposition  at  last  took  tiie 
form  iMT  ecclesia.'<tical  action,  and  in  1B27  the  Dover 
Association  of  Virginia  decreed  the  excommunication 
from  Da|iCist  fellowship  of  all  who  held  and  advocated 
ttie  views  of  Alexander  Campbell.  This  was  the  bo* 
ginnini;  of  a  genera!  action  amonff  the  Baptists:  and 
the  ru  fnriiiiTs.  ns  they  were  called,  were  compelled  to 
associate  in  a  separate  organization,  which  rapidly  in- 
cwaaed,  espedaOj  ia  Kntacky,  Ohio,  la^aaa,  IlUiiaii, 
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Mij^sonri,  and  Virginia.  Chiirclies  were  also  formed  in 
the  liritUb  PruviucM  of  Korth  America,  ta  £ugliuid, 
Wales,  Inbuid,  and  Awtmia.  ThtjanineiMuingin 

all  thesecoiimriMiandlnBiigliBdMBiiifMiylweom- 

ing  numeroua. 

II.  PrincipUt  and  Prac^.v.  _Th«  DIadplat  firofcst 

to  reject  all  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  or  of  hu- 
man origin  and  divisive  in  their  iutluence,  and  to  take 
the  llnly  Scripturi'.*,  ami  these  ulonc,  as  the  only  an- 
tliority  in  fiuth  and  practice  binding  upon  Cfariatiana. 
**Faah  Ib  the  testimony  oTOod,  and  obedience  to  the 
eonniandments  of  Christ,  an-  the  <inly  lioml  of  iniion." 
The  subtle  speculations  of  thcol(j;;y  are  not  U>  be  forced 
upon  the  faith  or  conscience  of  Christians,  and  Bible 
thernea  ate  to  be  pwemted  in  Uible  terms.  For  oljjecU 
infr  to  many  of  the  terms  of  theology,  such  aa  "  trini- 
ty." '■•  tcinully  begotten,"  co-ca.*ential,"  and  "  con- 
aubiitantial,"  they  have  been  by  some  charged  with 
bdttff  **  UnituiuM."  But  on  this  subject  there  It  now 

perhaps  no  Nq)eCtaMe  dnnbt  of  their  entire  •'nrtliD- 
doxy."   They  break  the  loaf,  in  commemoration  of 
the  sai  ritice  of  the  Saviour,  every  lirst  day  of  the 
week.    This  practice,  they  contend,  has  the  warrant 
of  apostoUe  example,  and  b  therefore  of  divfoe  obliv'a- 
tion.    It  is  rluimed  that  It  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
meetings  of  the  first  Christians  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
ito  peculiar  wnctificatiun.   They  hold  that  &i(h  and 
repentance  an  the  divinely-nppointed  antecedents  to 
baptUni,  and  that  k  is  the  privilejje  and  the  duty  of 
the  Christian  minister  to  >ay  fo  all  who  believe  and 
repent,  "  Be  immersed,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tar  the  remission  of  sinn,  and 
you  shall  r>-<  eive  the  pft  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Thev 
are  con^Te^itiMnal  in  their  organization,  and  recognise 
throe  cliLs-ies  of  officers:  1,  elders,  prcsbytcw,  or  liish- 
ops;  2,  deacons;  8;  evangoUstt.    These  lost  consti- 
tute the  Mnerating  ministry  or  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church,  and  are  -itipiK.rti'd  Ity  v(diiTit.Hry  contributions. 
The  Di.«i  iplci4  acituowledgc  the  oijli;;ation  to  provide  for 
tbo  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  be  of  the  highest  kind, 
and  are  veiy  active  in  evangelical  labor.   In  (piejitionM 
of  speculative  opinion  they  allow  the  widest  diirerence.«, 
but  contend  earnestly  for  tlie  unity  of  a  practical  ac- 
knowh  •Lment  of  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  inuaenion, 
one  lu.|i. ,  one  body,  one  spirit, one  God  and  Fktherof 
alL    On  the  snbjects  of  the  ntonenient,  the  rpsurroc- 
tion,  and  the  future  judgment,  they  hold  the  common 
fail))  of  evangelical  Chrbtians. 

III.  The  Disciples  are  now  estimnfe<l  as  nbotit  500,000 
In  nnmbers.  They  are  di«tingui^betl  for  tlu  ir  interest 
in  education,  and  have  a  large  number  of  academics 
and  seminaries,  and  several  colleges  of  high  standing. 
Among  these  the  moot  prominent  an  Bethany  Col- 
lege,  founded  by  A.  Cjimpl)ell,  and  presided  over  by 
him  until  liis  dc-jth ;  Kentucky  I  niversity,  and  the 
N..rth-west«  ni  Christian  Univc'r>*itv,  at  IndianapoHt; 
Eureka  College,  Illinois,  and  Hiram  College,  Oliio. 
They  hare  J5  periodicals,  vis.  9  weeklies,  15  month- 
lic-i.  niid  1  (|n  irt.  rlv.  Of  these,  tiro  (monthlies)  are 
pul>li>h<Ml,  one  in  Great  Britain  and  one  in  Canada- 
all  the  rest  in  the  United  States.  The  most  r.  pr.  i 
tentative  of  the  latter  are  The  Millennial  HnrbinK'er 
(monthly),  Beth.iny ;  .M.  K.  lord's  Quarterly,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  :  l  lie  Keview,  Cincinnati,  Ohto,  and  The 
Standard,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (weeklies). 

Wfmrtinf.— 1.  The  writings  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell (s.-e  art.);  2.  TIm'  Christian  Baptist,  7  vobi.;  3. 
The  Millennial  Harbinger,  38  vols.;  4.  Jeter,  Conn- 
bettiim  A^ojmW  (K.T.  fftno),  and  Laid's  Ihrk»of 
Jeier;  6.  McGarvey's  Commtnhiry  on  Art'::  f".  Milli- 
gan,  Fnith  and  It  axon  ;  7.  Lamar,  Inte, pr,  latum  ;  ». 
ChiJ^r,,,,!  n.  rinr,  .Fan.  1855;  and  1»:)<!.  p.  4X0;  Pnnce- 
Um  Jteciew,  1846,  p.  183;  JaMTNan  Bib.Jlepotitan,  2d 
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I    Disoipliiie  (Lat.  <Mscip^,  inttneHtm,  t  mkj}\ 

'  a  term  used  ecclesiastically  to  denote  the  applirati. 
in  the  iChristian  Church,  of  rules  for  the  order 
purity  of  the  lives  of  its  members ;  also  the  body  of 
rules  for  the  government,  worship^  etc  of  any  partis 
nlar  Church,  enacted  by  its  antherhy,  and  genenlty 
published  in  a  "  Hook  of  Discipline." 

f.  Church  iJiscif^itK:. — (1.)  In  tJie  Early  Church.  The 
first  rule  of  discipline  in  the  N.  T.  is  given  in  Ifatt 
xviii,  1&-17 :    Moraorer,  if  thy  brother  shall  rrrepaos 
against  thee,  go  and  tell  bim  his  &nlt  between  thee 
and  liiin  alone:  if  he  shall  hear  the..,  thou  hast  gained 
thy  lirother.    But  if  he  will  not  bear  thee,  then  take 
with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  movA  of  twa 
or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  esti»dL-hed. 
And  If  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
I  Chun  h  ;  hut  if  he  nt  >^l<  ct  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him 
.  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  Hrrv 
I  the  oMifateO)tIie  refiNrmatlon  of  tiie  offender;  au  l. 

that  failing.  (•>)  the  purifirati  n  of  tli.-  Church.  The 
I  vttt/uxi  is,  (a)  that  the  ofrciided  {K;rsou  takes  the  fir« 
step,  and,  that  failing,  (A)  a  small  Church  ci>ramittee 
acts;  and,  in  case  of  their  failure,  (r)  the  Churvh  is 
called  in,  and  the  obstinate  offender  is  cut  off  from 
fellowship. 

The  apoitolical  discipline  is  illostiated  by  the  caee 
of  the  inoestoona  person  (1  Cor.  r,  1-11).    Here  Pkel 

escommunicntes  the  offender,  (1)  verse  3,  st.itin.:  hb 
own  Judgment  concerning  the  tiffence  and  its  p^-rj*- 
trator ;  (2)  verse  4,  stating  that  he  acta  "in  the  Dame 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  and,  (3)  asaodating  with 
hhnielf  flie  whole  body  of  the  Corintliiaa  Church,  act- 
ing also    with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ChrL*L" 
(Compare  l).-  Wctte  and  Stanley,  in  loc. ;  Sclu^ 
Apijsto/ir  (•:,Hrchy  §  128;  Coleman,  ApoUolie  tmd  P)rn^ 
itirt-  ChurcAf  chap.  v).  In  verse  12  he  implies  that  the 
"  jutlgment*'  lies  with  the  Church,  "  Do  not  ye  judge 
them  tliut  are  within?"    He  enjoins  strict  sefuration 
from  immoral  professors  of  religion :  verse  11,  Bat 
now  I  baTe  written  unto  yon  not  to  keep  company,  if 
any  man  that  U  called  a  brother  lie  a  fornicator,  or 
covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railcr,  or  a  drunkard, 
or  an  extortioner:  with  such  a  mw  lO  Mt  to  eat." 
In  the  case  of  the  incettnova  penon  the  exertuse  of 
di.scipline  brought  penltenoe;  and  the  apostle  (2  Cor. 
ii) exhorts  the  Cliurcli  to  "fort;ive  ami  comfort  him," 
and  restore  liim  to  fellowship.    On  the  apostolical 
discipline,  both  ns  to  doctrine  and  monJa,  compare 
also  2  These,  ili,  C;  1  Tim.  i.  20;  2  John.  •>  11  : 
"He  that  abideth  In  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  both 
both  tiic  Fathir  and  tin-  Son.     If  there  oonw  any 
unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him 
not  Into  yonr  honse,  ndther  Md  him  God  speed,  for 
he  thot  biddcth  him  Ho.!  sjH'i  tl  is  furtaker  of  his  erQ 
dee<ls,"    The  exercise  of  (liscijdine  (1)  by  reproof;  (2) 
by  censure,  (.'])  I)y  excommunication,  was  kept  fm  Ike 
hands  of  tbo  Church  a«  a  whole  (not  of  anv  spe- 
dal  clasa  or  order  In  Hie  Chnrch),  during  its  wUest 
;ind  best  nge^.    S<  e  a  summing  up  of  the  evidence  on 
thi.s  |>oint  in  (  '(deman,  AfoitolUMlmdPrimitwt  Ckmrdk, 
ehiip,  V.   "The  primttiTe  Chnreh  never  pNtencwd  to 
exercise  discipline  upon  any  but  Fuvh  as  were  within 
her  pale,  in  the  largest  sense,  by  .'ome  act  of  their  own 
profes.sion,  and  even  upon  these  she  never  pn^tended 
to  exercise  her  discipline  so  far  as  to  cancel  or  diMui- 
nnl  their  baptism.    But  tiie  dIsdpHne  of  the  Cbnrch 
(•on-ii-fi  d  ill  a  power  to  deprive  men  of  the  In  nefits  of 
external  t  oniniunion,  such  a-s  public  prayer,  receiving 
the  Kucharist,  and  other  act.s  of  divine  worship.  TWtm. 
power,  before  the  establhihnient  of  the  Church  by  hu- 
man laws,  was  a  mere  spiritual  authority,  or,  as  St, 
("yj  rian  temjs  it,  a  spiritual  swonl,  affecting  the  soal 
aud  not  the  body"  (Hook,  Church  JXetiemm,  a.  t.\ 
On  tbe  eo^salled  $ter$l  lime^ljbeortke  andeatChnKk, 
soe  AncAHi  DiB»-nM.i.\A. 

As  to  the  exercise  of  discipline,  it  seems  clear  "  thai 
the  aetloa  «r  Um  lailgr  was  nqnUta^  at  late  ai  tbi 
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die  of  the  third  century,  la  all  dlldplinuy  proee«din, 
of  the  Church.    By  the  begfainiiig  of  the  fourth 
taiy,  how«T«r,  this  cai^aal  right,  throogh  the  open- 

tlon  of  cuu-os  wliicli  have  hven  lirif  Hy  mentioned,  and 
which  may  be  more  fully  Bpecitied  herctifter,  ^vlu<  i^reat- 
Ir  Abridged,  mi  linrtfy  tias  wholly  li>!>t.  This  fact 
iUutntes  the  progreca  of  the  eccleitiaBticiil  hierar- 
chy. While  the  right  of  the  laity  is  yet  undisputed, 
the  power  of  the  bi>bop  l»e^iiii«  at  tir!<t  to  be  partially 
•naerted  and  ocotionally  admitted,  the  people  occupy- 
ing A  neutral  poattioa  between  ealmleMan  and  apen 
hostility.  But  fnmi  disii;-!'  to  ilcni.il,  atid  from  denial 
to  extinction  of  neglected  privileges  and  |K)wer»,  the 
descent  is  natural,  short,  and  rapid.  From  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  oentory,  aocordingly,  the  biahope 
aamnned  the  eontrol  of  the  whole  peiuu  jinladiction  of 
the  laity,  nponin^^  and  shutting  at  plcosuni  the  d<wr» 
of  the  Church,  indicting  sentence  of  excommunication, 
and  piaecribing  at  their  diacretion  the  austerities  of 
penance,  and  again  absolving  the  penitents,  and  re- 
storing  them  to  the  Church  by  their  own  arl  itran- 
power'*.  The  peojile  accordingly,  no  longer  having 
any  part  in  the  trial  of  offences,  ceased  to  watch  for 
the  purity  of  the  Chnreh,  eeanlved  at  oflbnoee,  and 
concealed  the  oflTender,  not  c  irin  lo  interfere  with  the 
prerogative  of  tlie  bishop,  in  which  they  had  no  further 
interest.  The  !({ieedyuid«ld  corruption  of  the  Church 
waa  but  the  natural  coMaqiaaca  ik  this  loosa  and  ar- 
bitrary discipline.  Nor  was  it  to  be  donbted  that  this 
was  one  efticicnt  cause  of  that  degeneracy  which  suc- 
ceeded" (Coleman,  Apo$tolical  and  Primitive  Chunk, 
chap.  v).  "  This  transition  changed  eseentlRlly  the 
relations  of  the  officers  to  the  mctuber''  of  the  Church, 
and  the  conditions  of  Church  nieinlK^r.-'liip.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Church,  instead  of  receiving  authority  and 
office  from  that  body  for  their  serrioe,  claim  anthoriQr 
•md  eommisaloB  mm  God  fbr  the  ezerciia  of  their 
flmctions.  They  arc  now  the  rulero.  not  the  servants, 
as  at  the  beginning  they  were,  of  the  Church.  A 
anioil  with  the  Chnreh  l>y  a  public  profession  is  a 
tmiaaelion  not  so  much  between  the  Church  and 
the  professing  Christian,  as  between  him  and  the 
hifihop.  The  contracting,  coven. intiiig  parties  are  the 
bishop  and  the  believer.  The  sovereign  authority  of 
the  CSinreh  is  merged  and  lost  in  that  of  the  priest- 
hood. Ecclesinsticjil  discipline  nnttirally  resolves  it- 
self into  a  system  of  penance  adniini^tend  b}'  the 
priesthood,  in  whom  alone  authority  is  ve.«tcd  for  the 
pnnishntent  of  offencea"  (Colemaa,  Ancient  Cirittiam' 
/y,  chap.  xxii). 

II.  In  thi-  .\fullh-  Afff.*,  ami  in  thf  Rrrninn  Chirrh,  the 
system  of  patitrtUial  ditcipiine^  for  the  treatment  of 
persons  confessing  their  stal,  gnw  up  into  full  propor- 
tions. Sec  Pr.-^ASCE  ;  PEXITKSTIAL  DiSt  lPLIXK.  In 
the  Roman  Church,  and  among  some  I^testant  writ- 
en,  the  won!  discipline,  standing  alone, hnpUet  Mdy 
penitential,  and  not  punitive  discipline. 

III.  In  ne  Jfodism  CHreL—Tne  exercise  of  pnnl- 
tive  discipline  in  the  modern  Church  is  found  to  l>c 
impossible,  or  nearly  so,  in  state  churches.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Protestant  state  churches 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  it  is  almoet  unknown. 
Where  citizens,  aa  sneh,  avs  ijtto  facto  Chudk  mem- 
bers, to  punhhthaCfattrefanemharlatoalfcctanan's 
citizenship. 

On  the  other  band,  in  Free  chnrehea,  whether  in 
Europe  or  America,  <li<ciplin«^  by  reproof,  censure, 
auspension,  or  c.xcomniunication  is  not  only  possible, 
but  is  actually  prncticcil  very  generally.  The  follow- 
ing passage  contains  principles  on  which  the  Free 
Pirotestant  chnrehea  of  modem  CThrblettdom  geoanDy 

act  with  rfg^rd  t"  di'^cipline. 

"  Goilly  disclj.Unc  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  notes  or  marks  of  a  true  Church.  Our  Protestant 
forefathers  charged  the  Church  of  Rome  with  being 
graatl  J  wanting  in  this,  and  scarce  deeenring  the  name 
of  dmfdiibj' rauon  of  such  want.  DiadpUne 
II.-F  r  r 


to  the  laws  of  any  mtdetj,  and  the  penalties  of  disob^ 
dienoe.  All  Institatioaa  must  have  laws  in  order  to 
good  government.   Christ^  kingdom  has  ita  laws  and 

penalties.  Many  of  them  were  c.\pri'-t^l\  appointed  by 
Christ  himself.  Others,  in  conformity  with  the  same^ 
iinve  from  tinw  la  tfane  iMen  added  liy  the  Chnith. 
To  obey  the  powers  ordained  of  God,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  when  exercised  according  to  his  reveal- 
ed will,  is  a  Iniuiiden  duty.  Ministers,  at  the  time  of 
tlwir  ordination,  promise  iaithfol  obedience  to  tlioia 
who  are  placed  over  them,  and  who  exercise  th^  an- 

thoritj'  according  to  proscrilicd  rules.  A  due  re!.|>ect 
also  is  required  to  their  giKlly  admonitions  and  judg- 
ments. This  obedience  and  redact  are  to  be  shown 
not  merely  to  those  with  whom  we  msy  sgrce  in  sen- 
timent or  sympathiae  in  theological  views,  but  to  those 
also  from  whom  we  differ ;  and  this  may  be  done  with- 
out any  improper  sacrifice  of  Cliristian  liberty  or  right 
of  private  Judgment.  As  to  the  mha  and  regnlations 
of  the  Church,  whether  the  observance  be  specially 
required  by  rulers  or  not,  the  true  Christian  will  hold 
himself  l)ouDd  to  renderit.  He  will  not  select  such  of 
them  as  1m  most  approves,  or  as  most  aooord  with  Ua 
doctrines,  and  serupuloii.Hjv  oii8enratiiese,makhigsneh 
obscr\'ance  a  test,  and  denouncing  those  who  differ 
from  him;  but  he  will  resolve  to  obey  them  all,  out 
of  respect  to  the  authority  enjoinfaig  tifism.  And  yet, 
since  God  himself,  preferring  mercy  to  sacrifice,  al- 
lows even  his  holy  Sabbath  to  Ite  violated  as  to  its 
letter,  and  .sacrifices  anil  offerings  to  be  withheld,  so 
a  wise  discretion  has  ever  lieen  conceded  to  God's 
miniaten  in  the  ohoervaaea  «f  bftrlor  mlea,  or  in 
regard  to  things  become  ol)solefe,  having  due  refer- 
ence to  times,  places,  and  circumstances.  Wherever 
such  discretion  has  not  been  allowed  or  exercised,  the 
result  has  been  that  men  hare  strained  at  the  gnat 
and  swaOowed  the  camel;  have  tithed  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin,  and  neglected  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law.  it  should  always  be  remembered  that,  as 
the  Sabbath  was  ntade  for  man,  and  net  man  for  tlm 
Sabbath,  so  rubrics  and  canons  were  made  for  the 
Church,  and  not  the  Church  for  them"  (Bishop  Meade, 
Trw  Churchman). 

In  Presbyterian  churches,  discipline  is  exercised  by 
the  Session  (q.  v.),  an  appeal  lying  to  the  Presbytery, 
and  thence  to  Synod  and  Gcneml  Assembly.  In  the 
"Form  of  Government"  of  the  Presbj-terian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  (book  ii),  the  general 
principles  of  discipline  are  laid  down  as  follows :  "  I. 
Discipline  Is  the  exercise  of  that  authority  and  the  ap. 
pliratif.n  of  th  it  system  of  laws  which  the  Lord  Jesna 
(  iirist  has  appointed  in  his  Church.  II.  The  e.\ercisa 
of  discipline  is  highly  important  and  neeessair.  Ita 
ends  are,  the  removal  of  offences;  the  vindif  atlon  of 
the  honor  of  Christ;  tlic  promotion  of  t)ie  purity  and 
general  edification  of  the  Church;  and  al^o  the  banc- 
fit  of  tbe  offender  himself.  III.  An  offence  la  anyw 
thing  in  the  principles  or  practice  of  a  Chnreh  mem- 
ber which  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  Cod,  or  which,  if 
it  be  not  in  its  own  nature  sinful,  may  tempt  others 
to  sin,  or  mar  their  sphritual  edification.  IV.  Notli> 
ing,  therefore,  onght  to  l>e  considered  t>y  any  judica- 
tory as  an  offienee,  or  admitted  as  matter  of  accusation, 
which  cannot  be  proved  to  tie  ?iirh  from  Si  rijitiire,  or 
fW>m  tbe  regulations  and  practice  of  the  Church, 
founded  on  CMptua,  and  which  doea  not  in^lve  thoaa 
evils  which  discipline  is  intended  to  prevent.  V.  The 
exercise  of  discipline  in  such  a  manner  as  to  edify  the 
Church  requires  not  only  much  of  the  spirit  of  piety, 
bnt  also  ranch  pradenoe  and  discretion.  It  baoHMa 
the  mlar*  of  the  Clrar^  therefbre,  to  take  Into  riew 
oil  the  circumstances  which  may  -rive  a  difTcronf  char- 
acter to  conduct,  and  render  it  more  or  leaa  offensive; 
and  which  may,  of  course,  require  a  very  diflbieut 
mode  of  proceeding  in  similar  cases,  at  different  times, 
for  the  attainment  of  tbe  same  end.    Vi.  AH  boptiaed 
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•od  R  abject  to  its  government  and  diacipline;  and 
when  tiMjr  aniTad  at  Uw  yaan  «r  ditcrelioD,  Uwj 
art  bound  to  perBiiui  all  the  dotiea  of  Cbnrch  nan* 

ber*.  VII.  Ol^l■TH•f^*  arc  cither  jirivate  or  public,  to 
aach  of  which  a(ipro]iriato  iikmIi-a  of  proceeding  b»- 
looB." 

In  Coni^gatkmal  ehurches,  discipline  ia  adminia- 
teretl  by  the  Cbitrdi.  For  the  principles  and  metb- 
C(U  of  Congregational  dlmcipline,  see  Punchinl, 

Congregaiiomalim  (1944),  177  aq. ;  Dextor,  On  (km- 
gnfMmaBam  0^8),  S59  aq. 

In  the  M<th..(H«t  F|ii-fii[>(l  Church  an  accused 
member  is  bruu^ht  to  trLtl  U  fure  a  ciinmiittce  of  not 
less  than  five,  who  shall  not  be  mcinberH  of  tba  Qoar- 
tarl/  ConAnnea.  In  tba  aalactioii  of  the  committee, 
Oa  paitiea  may  challangv  Ibr  eaosa.  Tbe  pastor  pre- 
aides  at  the  trial.  If  the  majority  find  him  guilty, 
tbe  pastor  executes  the  sentence  of  expulsioa.  Ap- 
paab  an  allowed  to  tbe  Quarterly  and  jkaaMi  On- 
ferencM  (Oinciplin*,  part  iii,  chap.  i). 

In  the  CuuAtitutions  of  the  Keformed  churcbea  of 
America  (German  and  Dutch),  the  principles  and  roles 
of  diacipliiM  laid  down  an  rtry  nmilar  to  tbat  of  tbe 
Pwabyterlaa  Chnrdi  abort  dtad.   8aa  OmuHMkm 

of  the  Cfrman  R  formal  Ch'irrh  (IH.'in.  part  iii,  p.  : 
ConstUuium  nf  CAe  l&Jhnned  jMUrh  Church  (j/"  AVr/A 
America  (Pbil.  1840),  chap,  iv,  p.  32. 

Literaturt. — On  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  Cborch, 
•ee,  besides  tbe  antbora  already  cited,  Bingham,  Oriff. 
KccU$.  bk.  xvi,  chap,  i;  Sclnff,  Hist,  of  the  Christuin 
Chtirch,  i,  §  114 ;  Neander,  CkurcA  Hittoty  (Torrey's), 
inob.  t  and  ii ;  Bamw,  Om  Iftf  A^*«  ftpnwrnqr,  Workt, 
iii,  2.12  sq.  (N*.  Y.  cd.) ;  and  the  referenoaa  mdiar  Pbr- 

ASCK  ;  I'KMTENTIAL  DISCIPLINE. 

On  Church  discipline  in  neral,  see  Hooker,  Eexkt. 
PoUtf;  Watson,  Thtologiad  IntHfttt,  ii,  572  sq.  (N.  Y. 
•d.> ;  Dwigbt,  Thetiogy  (New  Haren,  1  ><3C),  iv,  886  sq. ; 
Wiilkcr,  Church  Dw-pliiw  (T?i.st.  ]sj4,  IHmo);  Hill, 
Pitstfmil  Function  in  the  Church  (Lond.  1856,  chap,  i) ; 
Jamex.  Church-mcmbfrM'  Guide  ;  Porter,  CbaifMiiririiin 
of  Methodism  (N.  Y.  12ino) ;  and  works  on  pastoral 
and  practical  theology  generally.  See  also  Disci- 
I'l.iNK,  n<>oR  or;  Ezomacmnaanov;  Boctaaisft- 

TICAL  POLITT. 

DiaoipUne,  Book  of,  in  the  Methodist  Episco. 
pal  Cbnrdi,  ia  a  volume  publbhed  quadrennially,  after 
tha  naitona  of  the  Qaneral  Confoence  (%>  rX  and 
antlUed  Tk$  Jhebmu  mi  DttetpUmt  tffOe  Mtikoikt 

£pitcnpal  Church.  It  is  divided  into  six  parts:  L 
Origin,  Doctrines,  and  General  iiule.t;  II.  Govern- 
ment  of  the  Cbarcb;  III.  Administration  of  Diaci- 
pline ;  IV.  Ritual ;  V.  Education  and  Benevolent  In- 
stitutions ;  VI.  Temporal  Economy.  All  hut  the  con- 
stitutional portions  (see  Rettrictive  RuUj,  in  pt.  ii,  ch.  i, 
<  1)  an  liable  to  change  under  the  aatbori^  of  tbe 
Ganainl  ConfeNHoa.  For  tba  modMeaCions  wMeh  tb« 

book  has  undergone,  see  FniorA',  History  nf  Discipline 
(N.  Y.  1860,  12mo);  see  also  BsLker,  Utdde  to  Adminit- 
*««iM  tfDmifKm  (N.  T.  Itao). 

Discipline,  First  Book  of  (in  the  Scottisb 
Church),  was  drawn  up  by  tbe  Scottish  Keformers  in 
loGO,  and  containe<i  the  older  aod  government  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  prepared  by  Knox,  Win- 
ram,  Spottwood,  Bosse,  and  Douglas.  Though  ap- 
proved by  the  Aswrnbly,  it  was  not  ratified  by  tbe 
rri%'y  Council. — Eadic,  J-y-rlfs.  Ci/rl  >j\i<lia^  s.  v. 

Discipline,  Second  Book  of,  wai$  sanctioned 
by  the  AKsembly  in  1678.  Tboagh  not  then  ratified 
formally  by  Parliament^  ti  it  ngafded  as  tba  standard 
book  of  tha  SootCUi  KMc,  and  b  beM  In  Mgb  eatfms. 
tioo  for  its  views  of  administration  and  tmlor  by  all 
Pnsbyterians.  Tbe  Second  Hoi>k  of  Ditnpline  was  in- 
aerted  in  the  mgisivs  of  Assembly,  l^^^l,  sworn  to  in 
tbe  natioBal  oorenant,  nvived  and  ratified  by  the  As- 
semMjr,  1888,  and  bgr  many  other  acts  of  Assembly, 
and  aoeordlDg  to  iHiieb  tbe  Cborob  gOTemnieot  Is  es- 


tablished by  law, , 
Qfctoparfia,  s.  t. 
IMtoipline  of  tlw  ZMh,  or  Soonxgtt,  tbe  aami 

);iven  (from  the  instrument  used)  to  personal  mortif- 
catioQ  or  tlagellation,  intlicte<l  geneimlly  Tolantarily. 
**inis  oldest  nligious  discipline  on  record  occurs 
amongst  tbe  E;fy]^ns,  who,  when  tbey  bad  sacrifieed 
an  ox  to  Isis  on  the  day  of  her  grand  festival  to  B«- 
siris.  stuffeil  tiie  carc.»ss  witli  fraj^rant  (^ms  and  f^ui^v 
and  burned  it.  Duriog  tbe  burning,"  says  Hcradota» 
(U,  40),  »tbef  aU  beat  thsmsdves;**  s«afe,  *>a 
pniditrirms  numlx-r  of  both  sexes  lie.at  tbemselvps,  an  l 
wail  during  the  sacrifice;  but  I  am  not  prepared  U> 
SBJ  In  Vhose  honor  they  beat  themselves."  Tbe  l*m- 
ftaoriyttne  of  ^  Spsitansi  in  bonor  of  Diaaa  OitUs 
(the  next  earliest  AadpUne  with  whkh  w«  nra  » 

quaintt'd),  was  l>y  no  mean;*  voluntary.  Tlie  boys  whs 
wen  compelled  to  submit  to  it  at  first  were  free-ben; 
aAwmvds,  In  wtoer  times,  tbey  were  selected  froa 

among  the  children  of  slaves  (Plut.  de  Mor.  LaetdX 
Cicero,  who  was  a  personal  witness  of  this  aavsj;^  c«v 
tom,  has  left  a  fearful  account  of  the  cruelty  t^f  th- 

tortores  and  tbe  fortitude  of  tbe  boys,  who 
endnred  area  to  death  (TWfi.  (Jmait  B,  14). 

•stratti',  in  his  life  of  Apollonius  Tyn-TUfi.  h.TS  rpokrc 
of  certain  philosophers  who  were  accustotnt-d  to  di^ 
cipline  themselves;  Artemidorus  says  the  saine  of  At 
Thracians,  and  Apuleius  of  tbe  Sjiiana.  Tbe  Ronas 
LnpercaUa,  in  which  tbe  noblest  raatnma  winia|>fT 
^ull^litt^■(l  to  the  thong  from  the  hope  of  fortility,  stul 
lingered  in  tbe  Eternal  City  long  after  the  lolsliliifc 
menl  «f  Chrbtfainity,  and  it  was  not  tBl  ttw  dsn  4f 

the  fifth  century  tlmt  [>r>po  Gt'1:i-iii<i  SQBOMdsA  !■  S^ 
|>clliug  Uiis  List  n  innunt  of  pa^'^msm, 

"Belbrs  the  llth  century  tbe  discipline  of  tbe  lasb 
had  boon  confined  to  onljr  a  few  sevonr  ladiTidBsb; 
bnt  about  that  time  the  eutton  wss  saoetkmad  br  ss> 
tbority,  and  a  code  was  frnmeil  estimating  tbe  precL^ 
value  of  each  separate  infliction  as  a  commntatioa  for 
sin.  A  year  of  penance  amounted  to  three  tboosasd 
lashes ;  and  tbe  celetirated  ascetic,  Dominicus  Lcrica. 
tu$,  the  anrasted,  so  named  because,  except  w-bile  sc- 
dergoing  discipline,  he  always  wore  a  abirt  of  mail 
next  bb  skin,  fk«qaently  performed  a  pewanco  of  lOt 
y«ars,  and  would  eonttnao  flogging  htnmalf  wtdam 
cessation  Mhile  he  repe.ited  tbe  l*salter  twrnn-  tim-f 
over;  'which,'  says  his  friend  and  bioprapher,  cardb- 
tnl  Peter  Damiuno,  'filled  me  with  trembling  aod  balk 
ror  when  I  beard  it.'  Tbe  ssU4ennentlng  acbbvK 
ments  of  St.  Dominie  msy  be  ftrand  In  Flenrr,  At 
Feet,  xiii,  96.  Hb  naual  accon>|^kaniment  to  c-aoh  t'c- 
gle  psalm  was  100  lasbee;  so  that  tbe  wbolo  PSaba; 
with  16,000  stripea,oqMdled  Its  yamPpsamwet.  8t 
Dominic's  allownncc,  therefore,  amounted  to  tbe  Ml 
years.  If  he  was  prevented  by  any  accident  frmi 
flogging  himself  as  he  wishod|  Iw  osadto  bsMi  Ids  hadl 
sad  Isgs  oomerdibUj." 

Aboot  IMO  poblie  ■aaoslMlans  sprang  up  in  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  dbdpliM,  ttidor  tho  mmt  Ft^f^ 
ianU  (q.  v.). 

**8omstfmea  discipline  was  carried  to  an  exesM 
more  extravagant  than  tbat  of  St.  Dominic  bimsell^  if 
we  may  judge  from  tbe  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  c>oe  of 
which  (lib.  vi,  tit.  &.  we.  8>  lie.irs  the  following  fuiSM 
dable  beading:        indueretd  ditc^iimi 
m0rithjl^$a»  awlhiifl*--tfderth  aheoldhappn  1 
undue  severity.    Sometimes  it  mipht  be  rewired 
deputy.    It  was  thus  also,  namely  by  proxy,  tiat 
Henry  IT  of  France  w:ts  permitted  to  be  reconciled  S» 
the  Charch  when  he  abjvred  tbe  anon  of  .IVeliiiiSat 
Ism.    D'Omst  and  Da  IVtnm,  botfi  of  wiiora  after- 
wards obtiined  cariiinal'?  h.it«,  were  dopul*'d  to  «-,iffrr 
tho  discipline  from  the  I'ope  himself,  wbo  gave  then 
each  one  lash  at  ererf  vena  of  tte  Mutrmrm.  TVy 
were  allowed  to  keep  their  coats  on,  and  they  rep«->rrr 
tbat  bis  holiness  struck  lightlv.    Tbe  narratiTc  of  ttj 

inth»h«n«rf 
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p«rfa«p6  OD  account  of  •ome  comptondfe  betwMn  tlit 
Pope's  pride  and  the  king's  honor ;  but  it  is  recorded 
In  a  written  proc«m  of  the  ceremonUL    An  account 


dflM  ako  tWloBei  the  ringnliir  iMteeM  called  Hn  meJ 

iTAlrppo,  or  "Aleppo button,"  n  ?pccic«  of/ehn,  which 
b  coiilin»-d  to  Aleppo,  Bagd;iiJ,  Aintab,  and  the  vill*. 


of  the  discipline  undergone  by  Henry  IT  after  the  ,  ges  on  the  Sej,'our  and  Kowick  (KuMell'a  Nat.  I/isloiy 
m Older  of  h  Becket  ia  given  ij  Mattliew  Paris  (Si-  i  0/ Aleppo,  ii,  299).  The  Egyptians  axe  lumeet  to  aa 
goidiMi  d$  Mitgm.  Mkd.  s&t  Dn  Fin,  ML,  ziB  Mefe;  eruption  ofred  spots  and  pimple!),  whidi  cnnse  atnrab. 
lM\eanfMid.Fbvil,y*--^EllttelepmSa  JfelWjwftlH,  !  leaomc  smarting.    The  rniptinn  return!)  cver\-  year 

towards  the  end  of  June  or  U  ginning  of  Jaljr,'and  ia 
on  that  account  attributed  to  tiM  slliag  of  11m  ITOe 
(Volnagr,  i,  281).  Uaiignant  fevers  are  very  frequent, 
and  of  Ala  class  is  the  great  sronrge  of  the  Ea«t,  the 
plague  (q.  v.),  which  surpas-^es  all  others  in  virulence 
and  conta^ousnesa.  Tlie  Jilgyptian  ophthalmia  ia 
prevalent  ttipnghamt  Egypt  and  Syria,  end  is  tile  eease 
of  blindness  being  so  fVequent  in  those  countries.  See 
Bli.ndnkhh.  Of  inflammatory  diseases  in  general,  Dr. 
Itussell  (I.  c.)  says  that  at  Aleppo  he  has  not  fownft 
them  moie  fireqaeiUi  nor  more  rapid  in  their  coarse 
than  in  Graat  Britdn.  Epilepsy  and  diseases  of  the 
mind  are  commonly  met  witli.  Melancholy  monoma- 
niacs arc  regarded  as  sacred  persons  in  Egypt,  and 
are  hold  in  the  Mgbeot  voBontlon  1^  all  Mohanmo* 
dan«.    See  Li'Watic. 

The  spemiiitic  issue  mentioned  in  Lev.  xv,  6,  cannot 
refer  to  guwirrhtra  vindaUa,  as  has  bOOB  nppiMOd  bjr 
Michaeiia  and  Uebenstieit,  for  the  penoo  who  es» 
posed  himself  to  infection  in  tiie  varfoos  wnys  men* 

tioned  imly  iiiirlean  until  the  evoriiiij;,  avI  is  li  is 
Car  too  short  a  time  to  allow  of  its  being  ascertained 
whether  iw  had  escaped  contagion  or  not.  Either, 
then,  the  law  of  puritication  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease  (which  is  faardlj 
admL>^iM>>),  ur  the  disease  aUoded  to  WIS  fMdIy  not 
contagious.    Sec  Issdb. 

Hesekiah  (q.  v.)  sniftred,  according  to  onr  version, 
from  a  b<ril  (2  Kings  xx,  7).  The  term  here  used, 
'in:S,  iJiichin',  means  literally  inflammatim ;  but  we 
have  no  means  of  identifying  it  with  what  we  call  boil 
(q.  V). 

The  disease  of  Jeboram  (q.  v.),  spoken  of  ia  2  Chron. 
xxi,  18  (comp.  the  similar  ease  of  Herod,  Acts  xli,  23), 

is  pn>l»alily  refenible  to  chronic  dysentery,  which  ■.dm.'- 
times  occasions  an  exudation  of  fibrine  from  the  inner 
coats  of  the  intestines.  Tlie  flnid  ilbrine  tlias  exuded 


s.  v. 

Dis'cw  (KewCi  A  9<M>*0t  oui  of  the  exercises  in 
the  Gtedaa  Brnuuaia*  whieh  Ja»on,  the  Iiigh-priest, 

introduced  aiiiongihe 
Jewa  in  the  time  of 
Antiocbos  E[iiiihanes 
(2  Mace.  Iv,  'J),  and 
which  he  induced 
even  the  priests  to 
practise  (2  Msec,  tv, 
14).  The  discus  was 
a  circular  plate  of 
stone  or  metal,  made 
for  throwing  to  a  dis- 
tance as  an  exercise 
of  streniith  and  )k'X- 
teri^  (Lucian,  Ana- 
«km»,  27).  ft  was 
indeed  one  of  the 
principal  g^'nmastic 
exercises  of  the 
Greelu,  and  was 
practised  in  tiie  he> 
roic  ago  (Homer,  //. 

SUlueof »  I^iort-JioftM  (dIak-Uinjwer)  xjcxiii.  839  sq. :  ii, 
in  Ih.  MUdi  MumoBu  .  '129; 

188).  For  det.iils.  see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ckus.  Aniiq. 
s.  V. ;  Mercurial.  iJe  arte  gjfmnatt.  ii,  12 ;  iu'ause,  Ggm- 

Siseaae  (properly  n^rj"2,  machaleh',  vijrro/;).  Dis- 
aaaaa  are  not  unfteqnently  allnded  to  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; but,  aa  00  description  is  given  of  tiwm,  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  instan<  f  >ce  li<-l<'w),  it  is  for  the 
most  part  imposaiUatO  determine  much  with  certainty 
concerning  tliebr  aatva.  Tlw  saoM  iodefinitenefts 
prevails  to  a  rvrj  great  degree  in  the  nantioa  of  dis- 
eases in  tile  New  Testament,  but  Urn  of  wMdl  are  snf- 


fieiently  explicit  to  identify  thorn  precisely  with  the  I  "^^J***"  • 

descriptions  of  modem  pathology.    \S  ith"  respect  to '  '•^^•/''■PJ,"",™  ^^^l  itself,  and  as  such  Is  ex- 


fhie  mbjcet,  It  is  Imown  that  there  are  certain  weeds  of 

ancient  orit^in  which  arc  used  in  the  Scriptures  to  ex- 
press diseajts  of  (tome  kind  or  other;  it  will  therefore 
ha  a  prominent  attempt  with  us  to  ascertain  what  the 
flUmaens  aie  that  wetta  designed  to  be  expressed  by 
thoaa  words,  wirfeh  wHl  be  jiotiosd  in  tiidr  appropri- 
ate places.  See  also  PK.STii.KNrK.  The  ancients 
wue  accustomed  to  attribute  the  origin  of  diseases, 
particularly  of  those  the  natural  causes  of  which  they 
did  not  nnderstand,  to  the  immediate  interference  of 
the  Deity  (Deut.  xxviii,  60;  2  Kings  xlx,  35;  1  Chron. 
xxi,  12  15;  Psa.  xxxix.  0  11;  Acts  xii,  23).  Hence 
they  were  frequently  denominated  by  tlie  ancient 
Grseka  ftavnytt,  or  the  seoaiyss  of  God,  a  word  which 
i.s  employed  by  the  physician  Luke  himself  fvii,  '21\ 
and  also  in  Mark  v,  29,  34.  Two  of  the  plagues  of 
Egj'pt  were  of  this  character.    Accordint;  to  Prosper 


pcllcd.  This  foriTi  of  the  di'-casc  lias  been  noticed  liv 
Dr.  Good  under  the  name  of  diarrhaa  tubtUaris  (Studg 
</Jf<dL  1,287).  AprecisdyainiilBrfbnnatienoflUsa 

membrane?,  as  they  are  termed,  takoa  plNCa  ID  tha 
windpijie  in  severe  cases  of  croup.  • 

The  malady  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (q.  v.),  aUoded  to 
in  Dan.  iv,  83,  was  a  species  of  melancholy  monoma- 
nia, called  by  medical  authors  toanihrnjna,  or  more 
commonly  It/can/hropia,  because  the  transformation 
into  a  wolf  was  the  most  ordinary  illusion.  Esqoirol 
considers  it  to  have  originated  in  the  ancient  cnstom 
i>f  Hacrificing  animal.*.  Pnt,  whatever  rfTcct  this  prac- 
tice might  have  had  at  the  time,  the  cases  recordt  d  are 
independaat  of  any  —eh  iafl— aoa;  and  it  really  does 
not  seem  neeaosaiy  to  tmoa  tU*  particular  liailacina* 
tion  to  a  remote  Ustorieal  cause,  when  we  remember 
that  the  imaginary  transformation*  into  inanimate  ol»- 


Alpinas  (ite  MetL  J^gpL),  diseasea  prevalent  in  jjects,  such  as  glass,  butter,  etc.,  which  are  of  every-day 
Eirypt.  and  other  countries  of  a  simlbr  dimate.  ware  occurrence,  are  equally  {rrecoadUhle  with  the  natural 


opbthelmics,  or  diseases  of  the  evis ;  liyirostc^^,  inflam 
mations  of  the  brain,  pains  in  the  joints,  the  hernia, 
the  ifeona  in  the  ki^eys  and  bladder,  tiie  phthisic, 
hectic,  pestilential,  and  tertian  fevers;  weakness  of 
the  stomach,  and  obstructions  in  the  liver  and  the 
spleen.  The  most  prevalent  diseases  of  the  East  at 
the  present  day  are  cutaneous  diseases,  malignant  fe- 
^rs,  dysentery,  and  ophtludniia.  Of  die  ftrst  of 
these,  the  most  remarkable  are  lepro«y  and  clcph.infi- 
aaia.  Tbo  latter  is  usually  tliought  to  have  been  the 
ofJob(i|.T.>  Stelnaonr.  Totlio 


instinct.s  of  the  mind.  The  same  author  relates  that  a 
nobleman  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequently  putting  his  hejid  out  of  a  window,  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  the  urgent  desire  he  had  to  bark  (Esqui- 
rol,  MaMi$$  Menbiiet,  i,  622).  Calmetinfbnns  us  ttiat 
the  nun"!  of  a  German  convent  were  tran«formed  into 
cats,  and  went  mewing  over  the  whole  house  at  a  fixed 
boor  of  fha  Asy. 

On  the  rayep  of  per^oni  poHMBSed  with  unclean  spir- 
its, see  DiEMOKiAC.  For  atiiar  specifications  1^  dis- 
aoM  In     Hbie^  Ma  BuoBB ;  Boica  t  VUn  { 
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OUHOOM;  HnttAUit  Bloodt  Swkat;  Talsy; 
Lamb;  Impotxkt;  Withibk»{  LiCB,ctc.  On  the 
nMthods  practised  hy  the  aDcieat  and  modern  Orien> 

tels  for  curing  dise.iff",  Nir  HrALiNi;;  Mkdicive  ; 
PamotAS,  etc.  Th»  fuUowing  special  treatises  exist 
onthtwItlMt:  llichMidi^LaeMoaaleademorbitiBu*' 
(rata  (G«tt.  1757 ;  also  in  hb  8jf»tagma,  ii,  No.  4) ; 
Ader,  De  morti$  m  A'.  T.  (Tolet  1621);  Ikirtholinus, 
.\fo,bis  Biblicit  (F.  ad  M.  H;97, 1705,  «tc.);  EM:hen- 
bach,  Servata  mi&tieiMUia  (Bo«i.  1779);  Jwdan,  De 
mmu  in  imrMi  (F.  ad  1851);  Mead,  Mtdka  mcra 
(Amst.  1749;  in  German,  Leipz.  1777);  Richter,  Du- 
tertt.  wedica  (Getting.  1775);  Anon.  Untrrswh.  mul. 
htrmen.  (Leipz.  1794) ;  Warliz,  Dt  morbit  Biblirii  (Vi- 
teb.  1714) ;  Wolf,  Vmdm  KrankheiUn  darJwien  (Masn. 
1777).   See  fiirtlMr  under  StCKVBsa. 

Dlidi  atendfl  to  the  Anth.  Yort.  m  Hm  tmislntion 

of  the  fdllowin;;  tenns  in  the  original  Scriptures: 

b^D  (te'phei,  something  lov,  a  "  dish"  of  curdled  milk, 
Jadg.  T,  25;  or  "bowl**  of  water,  Jndg.  vi,  88),  prob. 
ably  a  flat  and  not  very  deep  or  liifi^f-  vessel  or  pan  for 
fluids;  nn^2t  (tsaUach' alh,  something  to  pour  into,  a 
**ffisk**  in  eating  from,  2  Kings  xxi,  13;  incorrectly 
rendered  "bosom"  in  Prov.  xix,  24;  xxvi,  15,  in  de- 
scribing the  slothful  glutton),  probably  a  platter,  as 
the  kindred terma  ^ITOX,  "pan,"  2  Chron.  xxxt,  13; 
mrt^X,  *'eraaa,**  S  Ktajii  0,  W)  signify  In  general ; 
but  the  most  m\m\  term  is  JT^rp  {kfiimh' ,  something 
dftp),  spoken  of  tho  silver  "dishes"  of  tlie  Tabernacle 
(E.xod.  XXV,  29;  xxxvii,  16;  Niim.  iv,  7;  rendered  a  ; 
"charger"  in  Num.  vii),  translated  by  the  Sept.  rpv- 
/?Xiov.  which  ti  the  term  rendered  "dlah"  In  Matt, 
xxvi,  'J.'l ;  M  irk  xiv,  I'O.  Tlmsp  last  tornis  aj^cr  with 
tlie  form  of  the  Egv-ptian  dish  as  found  on  tho  monu* 
menta.  Tho  dishes  hare  eonen,  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  arc  c.irried  by  the  pervanls  to  the  table  on 
the  reverted  hand  is  the  mode  still  used  by  Eastern 
The 


'  in  nao  among  the 
SaaSmnrr-mn.  TlioiilMof  aoeh 


Oriental  DUhes. 


built  of  snn-dried  bricks  are 
nanally  eorerad  wtfli  broken  potsherds,  some  of  them 
li\r  -'■  mi  u^h  to  indicate  the  form  of  the  entire  vessel. 
These  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  in  modem  nsa, 
and  an  to  mHl  part  mada  of  •  mOnr  coarae 
aaitbenware,  covered  with  a  compact  and  strong  plaze, 
whh  bright  colors,  mortly  preen,  blue,  or  yellow. 
Dishes  and  other  vcwels  of  copper,  coan^ly  but  thick- 
Ij  tinned,  are  now  much  used  in  the  £ast,'bat  bow  far 
tUa  hawa  baaa  aadantty  the  ease  wo  bava  not 
thamaamaf  kBoiwing.  8«a  CoP}  Bowl;  Bonui; 


PAir;  PiToan;  Flaooit,  ale.  Namems 
bnoaa  dhhaa  have  btelr 
been  diswyrorad  by  Layarl 
and  otJu  r^  in  the  Assyrian 
mounds,  some  entire  and 
others  in  fivgnteots,  whick 
show  a  high  decree  of  el*- 
^;;inre  and  skill  (Layard, 
A.H.  ani  Bah.  y.  1,">5  sq.\. 
In  ancient  £4C}'pty  and  also 
in  Jndaa,  gneata  at  tiM  ts> 
Ide  handled  their  food  witi 
the  fingers,  bat  spouns  wti« 
u'^ed  for  soop  <ir  otber  liqcid 
food,  when  reqnired  (Wil- 

taSt^  ...1.).     Th.-  s:.m.-  i8  the  CSM 

in  modern  E^  pt.  Each 
person  breaka  off  a  •mall  piaea  of  biaad,  dipa  it  in  the 

dish,  and  then  convpy  it  to  his  moatb,  together  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  iiital  or  otlitT  ci'iit<;nt*  of  tb« 
dish.  To  pick  out  a  delicate  monsel  and  h:U)d  it  to  a 
friend  is  estaemed  a  compliment,  and  to  refoaa  sack 
an  offering  ia  contrary  to  good  maaiMia.  Jadaa  dl^ 
ping  bin  li.ind  in  the  same  dldl  with  OW  Lord  wu 
showing  especial  friendliness  and  intimacj  (laac. 
Mod.  ^ypt.  i,  193;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv,  53,  SI ;  KiaiMli; 
Deter,  de  tArab.  p.  46).    Sec  B.\sin  ;  Charger. 

Di'aluui  C^eb.  IHthcm',  "i^^-in,  anotber  form  im 
the  name  DUhm;  Sept  'Pmtuv, but  tn  1  Clmm. 

^mnuty  V.  r.  ^(fT(r)  \  the  namf  of  tho  yountre^t  roaot 
Seir  the  Horite,  fattier  of  Uz  and  .\Tan,  and  head 
one  of  tho  original  tribes  of  Idumsa  (Gen.  xxxvi  31, 
28. 30;  lCbioii.i,88»4S).  B.aair.lM8.  8oa^ 

DlBUOM. 

IM'lhmi  (Hob.  2)Uoa',  liti"^,  amtdope  ;  Sept  ^ 

truiv,  in  1  Chron.  i.  !1  laimoi'),  the  name  of  two 
scendants  of  Seir  the  Horite.   Diabon  and  Dialua  bo- 
kog  to  the  same  foot^  wUdi  nay  poariblj  t«a|ifoar  h 

tbe  name  Deith  noticed  by  .Abulfed.t  {/fist.  Antti^^ 
196).  Tbe  geographical  position  of  tbe  tril>o«  des 
ed  from  these  pnlriarchs  is  uncertain.  Knobel  (Ci 
in  loc.)  places  them  to  the  £.  and  S.£.  of  tbe  Galf  <f 
Altaba,  on  tbe  groond  tliat  the  iiamea  of  DlRliea*a  mm, 
F-h'mn  ami  Ilcmdan,  may  be  idrntified  with  C'ttmf 
and  UumeiJy,  branches  of  the  tribe  of  Oniran.  Saefc 
Identilcetions  must  tie  received  with  caution,  as 
lar  names  are  found  in  other  p.irt^  of  Arabia — /7<i 
ibr  Instance,  near  Tayf,  and  again  Hamdan, 
bi-arsi  a  Mtill  clo-^cr  rc^i-inlilance  to  the  origirtal  oaaie, 
near  Sana  (Durckhardt's  Arabia^  i,  156;  ii,87S>.  Sss 
Horite. 

1.  Seir's  fifth  son,  and  bead  of  one  of  the  aboricrnl 
Idumtsan  tribes  (Gen.  zzzvi,  21,  30 ;  1  Chron.  i,  Sri 
B.C.  cir.  1963.  In  tbe  original  of  G«n.  xsrri,  % 
whoa  bia  fimr  sona  are  mantioood,  tbe  nama  li,la 
•one  transpoddon,  Disbam,  wbteb  cm 
(following  the  Sept.  and  the  parallel  passage  1  < 
i,  41)  h.-we  correctly  changed  to  "DUbon." 

2.  His  grandson,  the  only  son  of  Anuh,  and 
of  Aholiliamah,  Esau's  second  wife  (Gen.  xxxvi,  S{ 
1  Chron.  i,  41).    B.C.  considerably  poat  1963. 

Diabon.  8aa  Ptoam. 

Dismoonting.   See  Ridkk. 

Diapenaation  (oUovofiia,  wumagemau.  prop,  ef 
household  affairs,  hence  Knf^.  eoono«|r;  "stewarl- 
ship,"  Luke  xvi,  2,  3,  4 ;  " edtl^l4g^'*  1  TlmL  1.  4, a9> 
parently  reading  o/cojo/tq). 

(l.)BTtbar*  ~ 
those  methods  or  schemes  whidi  an 
pursued  by  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in 
der  to  maniftal  Hi  perfections  and  will  to  cv&a- 
Itlad,  for  tba  pnfim  of  tholr  instractioo,  discipliBt. 
Mfefinaliaa,  aad  afdvaneanant  ia  rectttode  of  mm- 
par  nd  condad,  Ar  tta  ptainpHWi  of  Uiair 
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ness.  These  have  varied  in  different  &gc!<'  oT  the 
vorld,  and  have  been  adapted  by  the  wbdoin  and 
goodiMM  of  ChKl  to  tiM  dMomtaiiois  of  hb  intaUiMiit 
•nd  aeooontatile  cnatiini.    DIvf irai  dedgnate  tbeae 

various  dir-iK-nsations  a?  thi^  Patriarchal,  \ht  ^f"3a{l•  nr 
Jtwith,  and  the  Ckrittian ;  the  first  onnmencing  with 
Adam,  ud  reaebing  to  the  irivlag  of  the  law ;  the  8eo> 
ond  from  the  givlnjj  of  the  law  to  the  death  of  ChrUt ; 
the  tliinl  from  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  All  tho^c  wero  mlaptcd  to  the  drcamstances 
of  the  (amiljr  of  man  at  these  different  pcrioda :  all,  in 
regular  racceasion,  were  notnalljr  eomieetod,  and  ren- 
dered  preparatory  to  one  another :  nil  were  snbservient 
to  the  design  of  saving  the  world,  and  promoting  the 
perfection  and  happiness  of  its  rational  and  moral  in- 
habitants (Watson,  7W.  Dielitmiaj^  a.  v.).  "There 
is  perhaps,  no  part  of  dirlnity  attended  with  ao  mneh 
intriciit  V,  and  whiT'  lii  ortliodox  divines  so  nim  li  dif- 
fer.  aa  in  stating  the  prei^ii^e  agreement  and  difference 
between  the  two  dispenutions  of  Moses  and  Christ" 
(.Tona.  Edwards",  On  F u!l  roiinnr/fiioti,  Works,  N.Y. 
i.  lt>0).  Sec  I'j  e  Smith,  Firtt  J.infs  of  Chrutian  The- 
ology, bk.  V,  ch.  iii ;  Fletcher,  WorkM  (N.  Y.  «d.)|  TOla. 
U,  iii,  and  tho  ait.  Fsdsbal  Tbbolooy. 

(2.)  DupemalbHU  tfPnvUmu  are  any  partienlar  or 
nnuHual  nio<lc8  of  vir^lMo  tn  ittnent  to  which,  under 
the  divine  government,  mankind  are  subjected.  Thc}- 
ara  dthor  merdftal  or  In  Judgment,  thou;;h  what  a|>- 
pear  to  belong  to  the  latter  elua  ara  often  bleaaioga  in 
diagtuM!  (Buck,  Thttd.  Did.  a.  v.).   See  PnoviDBifCB. 

(3.)  Thft  word  dupfiuaiion  is  used  in  ( i  rlosiimtical 
law  to  aignifjr  a  power  granted  by  the  Church  ao- 
thorftioa  to  do  or  laaTe  undone  aomalMng  whlcb 
titlicrwise  is  :iot  allowed.  The  Roman  errli-siafiti- 
cal  law  grnntH  to  tlic  fio^MS  the  right  and  power  of 
^Bapensing  with  the  law  in  certain  (and  nnmuoaa) 
caaai^  and  of  depoting  thia  povor  to  bishops  and 
other  clrareh  oflleen.  Tbo  limits  of  the  dispens- 
ing power  have  been  the  stibjert  of  much  discussion, 
not  only  in  controversy  with  Protestant.s,  but  among 
BOOWB  Gatholiea  themselves.  It  is  held  by  tha  ox- 
treme  atlvocatcs  of  papal  power  that  the  pope  may 
dispense  in  any  divine  law,  except  the  articles  of 
faith  ;  by  others,  that  his  di.«pen<ing  power  docs  not 
extend  to  ozpreaa  precepts  of  the  New  Testament; 
aono  say  that  hia  dbponsatlon  la  valid  only  when  it 
proceeds  upon  just  cause ;  some,  that  if  h  not  properly 
a  relaxation  of  the  law's  oMigation,  but  merely  a  dec- 
laration that  in  the  particular  case  the  law  is  not  a|^ 
plicable.  The  nsags  of  tbo  Church  of  Bomo,  however, 
at^rees  with  the  opinions  of  her  thaologfans  in  making 
the  pope  im  in  rdcaiinj^  from  oaths  and  vows; 

And  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  anathematizes  all 
who  dony  tha  power  of  the  Church  to  grant  dlsp<«s»- 
tinns  for  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
the  Mosaic  law ;  while  the  multiplied  prohibited  de- 
grees of  the  canon  law  give  much  occasion  for  the 
moTo  Hrequent  exercise  of  the  same  power"  (Cham* 
bera).   IIm  dlspenaatieos  In  tiw  Clrareh  of  Remo  are 

divided  by  Tlrmian  Catlinlic  writers  into  papal  and 
epi.*copal, /)ro  j'oro  ea-Unto  et  inUmo  (according  to  the 
pnblic  or  secret  character  of  the  impediment  to  be  re- 
moved), ditpauationes  jutHtim  et  ffnUia.  Roman  Cath- 
olics generally  admit  the  fkct  ttiat  in  former  times  it 
was  common  for  bishops  and  provincial  cuuncllH  to  ilis- 
peose  from  general  Church  laws,  and  that  only  since 
InnooenC  III  tho  eanon  law  proTldes  in  what  casaa 
bishops  and  provincial  councils  may  j^ant  dispensa- 
tions, while  in  all  ca.ses  a  special  authorization  by  the 
popo  is  required  —  in  cases  pro  /bro  ertrmo  through 
tbo  npoatoUe  Dataria,  and  in  cases  fro  faro  Mlemo 
throvgh  the  PoeniteBthris.  See  Coma  Roxawa.  If 
tho  conimunrcafiiin  w  ith  the  pope  Ls  interruptiHl,  or  if 
there  is  danger  in  delay,  and  the  granting  of  the  papal 
dispensation  be  highly  probable,  the  bisbo|)  may  e xrep- 
tionally  grant  a  dispensation  which  ordinarily  is  re- 
served to  the  pope ;  but  in  such  cases  the  papal  sanc- 


tion must  bo  Folicited  as  soon  as  possible.  The  ao* 
thorization  of  the  liishopi^  to  grant  dispensations  la 
partly  renewed  every  fifth  year  (JaatUattt  qmtuium- 
nalf-t),  and  i^rtly  given  as  a  personal  distinction  (/ae- 
u!(>it>t  rj-traordinaritr)  \  l  ut  tin  y  can  only  exercise  it 
as  papal  delegatea.  "  The  only  kind  of  dispensations 
now  fonao  In  England  are  thoso  granted  by  a  bishop 
to  a  clergyman  to  enable  him  to  hold  more  benefices 
than  one,  or  to  absent  himself  from  his  parish.  For- 
merly the  pope's  dispensations  in  England,  as  elsa- 
whers,  prevailed  against  the  law  of  tho  land,  not  in 
oedssbstteal  natton  only,  but  in  all  that  large  do- 
partnient  of  civil  affairs  which,  by  an  intrrfstcd  fiction, 
was  brought  w  ithin  the  scope  of  ecclesiastical  govern* 
mcnt.  This  abuse  was  swept  nway  at  the  Refonna> 
tion  by  25  Henry  VIII,  c.  21.  The  power  of  the  pope 
was  then  conferred  on  the  archbishop  of  Canterburk', 
in  so  far  as  it  was  not  contrary'  to  the  law  of  Gml. 
The  granting  of  special  licenses  of  marriage,  and  the 
like,  is  tbo  only  fcrm  In  wbleb  II  Is  ovor  ozerdsed. 

In  former  times,  the  crown  claimed  a  dispensing  j.ow- 
er  in  civil,  similar  to  tiiat  of  the  |)o|>e  in  eccksiastiial 
matters.  The  power  was  grossly  abused  by  James  II, 
and  was  consequently  almlishcd  by  the  Bill  of  Bights. 
The  privUege  of  granting  pardons  in  cqiilal  cases  b 
the  only  form  in  wlni  h  the  dispensing  povar  oftiM 
crown  still  exists  "  ((  hamlwrji). 

In  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, the  right  of  dispensing  with  ecclesiastii-al  laws 
has  devolved  npon  the  princes,  who  generally  exer- 
cise it  through  the  Consistories.  If  the  prince  needs 
an  ecclesiastical  dispensation  himself,  h«  usually  calls 
Ibr  the  opinion  of  a  tbeologiesl  fhcnt^^-^enog,  Asot 

KncylL  iii.  123  ;  Wet zer  u.  Wclte,  BnLJ^X,  It,  178j 
Barrow,  ^^'orks  (N.  Y.  ed.),  iii,  201  sq^  27B. 

Diapttaed  (iuminp6,  famtthg^  Jelm  vii,  37; 

"  scattered,"  James  i,  1 ;  1  I'ot.  i.  1 ;  comp.  Tob.  iii,  4 ; 
in  Heb.  usually  some  form  of  "t:.  napkata',  to  brtak 
up,  Isa.  xi,  12;  or  "j^'O,  puts,  Zcph.  iii,  10,  to  scatter, 
as  often  rendered)  JEWS,  or,  as  they  are  most  fko* 
quently  styled  technically  and  simply,  Tup.  Diarsn- 
Siox  (if  Ataairopa,  2  Mace,  i,  27  ;  Judith  v,  19;  Jose* 
phus,  Ant.  xii,  l.l,  etc.),  is  the  general  epithet  applied 
to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in  foreign  coun- 
tries after  the  return  from  the  Bahylonlai  oxOe^  and 
during  the  perirxl  of  the  rond  Temple.  Tht  Heb. 
word  originally  applied  to  these  foreign  settlen  (T^^S, 
gatiitk*,  "eapdvity,"  comp.  Jar.  xxiv,  5;  xxviii,  4, 
etc.,  from  M^J,  to  ftrip  naked ;  so  "  sons  of  captivity," 
Esn  vif  16)  conveys  tlie  aotian  of  spoliation  and  bo> 
reavement,  as  of  men  removed  tnm  the  Temple  and 
home  of  their  &thers;  but  in  the  Sept.  the  ideas  of  a 
"sojonming"  (jurotiaaia)  and  of  a  "colony"  (ajroi- 
ria)  were  combhied  nKh  that  of  a  "  capthrHj"  («/x^ 
XujTi'a),  while  the  term  "dispersion"  (?tarrTO(i('i,  first 
in  Deut.  xxviii,  2d,  for  tTi^ ;  comp.  Jer.  xxxiv,  17), 
which  inally  pravailed,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  peo- 
ple thus  scattered  ''to  the  ntninvf  pnrts  of  heaven"' 
(Deut.  XXX,  4),  "in  bondage  among  the  Gentiles"  (2 
Mace,  i,  27)1  and  shut  out  from  tho  full  privileges  of 
the  cboaan  noa  (John  vii,  S6),  should  yet  be  as  tho 
seed  sown  fbr  a  flitora  harvest  (comp.  Isa.  s^x,  t 
lb  !  .)  in  the  strange  lands  where  they  found  a  tioipu 
rary  resting-place  (1  Pet.  i,  1,  wa(itwi^q/ioi  iiaom- 
pac)«  The  schism  which  had  divided  the  first  king- 
dom was  forgotten  in  the  results  of  the  general  calam- 
ity. The  dispersion  was  not  limited  to  the  exiles  of 
Judah,  but  Indnded  the  twelve  tribes"  (Jos.  I,  1, 
oi  iiiiua  foXsri  oi  iv  rp  itaonoM),  which  exprese* 
ed  the  cenpleteness  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  (Acta 
xxvi,  7,  TO  cto^tK<'it!>v\o)  ^K    Sniith,  s.  v.    See  Tribe. 

The  distinction  of  an  Oriental  and  Occidental  Z>i(up(>> 
ra,  or  Dispersion  (Otho,£er.  JftiM.  p.  76  aq.),  Is  emmo- 
ous;  but  thatthe  Jewa^  sometimes  by  constraint,  some- 
times volnntarllyt  bod  Hiair  rssidoBca  among  heathen. 
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cuoot  be  denied  (Dan.  iz,  7;  Jcr.  8;  Ezck. 

SXXtI,  24,  etc.),  wen  n  t]»t  tli«  deported  Jewbh  coU 
Oniee  TolunLirily  remaim^il  in  cxili-  durinf;  the  iioriod 
in  question  (see  Groot,  Ut  migrationibut  Uebrctor.  extra 
patriam  ante  llierot.  a  RomamU  AlafOM,  Gronin.  1817). 
In  the  time  of  aat  Saviour  there  was  scarcely  any  land 
of  the  ancient  world  in  which  Jewish  residents  were 
not  to  be  met  with  (Joseph.  Jf'ar,  vii,  3,  ;  Ant.  xiv, 
7,  2 ;  Philo,  Ogp.  ii,  524,  587).  We  may  appropriate- 
Ijr  diatingalsb  ttm  giwipi  of  tiiB  dls|ien6d  Jews*  See 
Captivity. 

1.  Those  in  Assyria,  Media,  Babylonia,  and  Porsla, 
or  the  Trant-Eupkratean  {pi  vjr^p  Ei  ',i  M(r;;j  a-<i)Kio- 
fdvot  'lovSaZott  Joeeph.  Ant.  zr,  8^  1).  descended  fh>m 
tlie  Jews  and  iRMntee  transported  to  these  countries 

by  the  exile,  betw<  f'n  whom  iin  !  tlu-  P.ilc.itinian  Jews 
m  distinctive  prejudice  gradually  wore  away.  Many 
fboosand  Jews  lived  in  these  countries  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XV,  2,  2 ;  8,  1 ;  Philo,  it,  678),  in  good  drcnm- 
stances,  aa  it  would  seem.  With  their  native  land 
(Palestine)  tliov  hxid  relii^ious  connection  through  reg- 
ular traasmittance  of  the  annual  Temple-tax  and  first- 
lings (Josepli.  AwL  siv,  7, 2 ;  zviii,  9, 1 ;  Philo,  0pp.  ii, 
67^*).  Tlipre  wax  even  at  one  time  a  Babylonian  high- 
priest  at  Jerusalem  (.losoph.  Ant.  xv,  2,  4;  3, 1);  and 
the  Talmud  speaks  in  respectful  terms  (see  Lightfoot, 
Bor.  Hdr.  pi.  1081}  of  this  branch  of  the  Pispecsion, 
which  went  trader  the  general  denomination  of  the 
B't'tylimian  (;)  ^lairtropd  Twy  B(i."'r\i.;rii Th^  ir 
freedom  had  heen  confirmed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
(Joseph.  .-Inf.  xi,  8,  5{  oonpare  ApioHf  i,  0).  Under 
the  Selcucid  kings  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  favored 
on  account  of  their  zcalons  promotion,  by  military  ser- 
vice, of  the  undertakings  of  those  princes;  and  Antio- 


IfMth  this  favor  towards  the  Jews  their  inhuman  trest- 
ment  by  Ptolemy  Philopator  standa  in  moat  laaiaal^ 

lile  contrast,  acconling  to  the  third  IxKik  of  Maceabe* 
(q.  v.).  But  the  truth  of  this  circumstance  i?  Vtty 
doubtful,  and  Josephus  (.4^.  ii,  5,  only  extant  in  dia 
LaUn)  ascribes  tUa  procedure  to  Ptolemy  niysHB. 
Under  Ptolemy  PUlometor  (B.C.  180  sq.)  and  his  re- 
gent-mother Cleopatra  the  Jc»8  were  very  favorably 
treated;  high  offices,  namely  in  the  army,  were  ia 
tlieir  liands,  and  tlie  coort  granted  them  the  greaMt 
confidence  (Joseph.  Ap.  ii,  6).  Even  the  erection  of » 
proper  Jewish  temple  at  Leont'tjoli.s  allowed  (J»- 
sc[)h.  Ant.  xiii,  3;  Har,  vii,  10,  l').  and  on  the  eastan 
border  of  the  kingdom  a  Jewisii  town  ('Ovuiv)  was 
founded  (Joseph.  ITor,  i,  9,  4;  i4ii<.  zhr,  8,  1),  wttih 
was  important  in  a  mflitary  point  of  view.  Aftv 
Egypt  fell  under  the  liomun  sway,  the  a(s'<.M-iate  Jews 
enjoyed,  under  the  first  emperors,  coiititiucil  pro*p<r- 
ity  (comp.  also  Philo^  0pp.  ii,  563)  and  freedom,  al- 
though they  experienced  occasional  riolatioos  of  their 
rights  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  mhabitants,  who  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  provolud  by  the  encroaduoents  of 
the  Jews  (Joscpti.  Amt.  xh*,  7,  t)t  and  mmn  Angn— 
found  it  nerej^sary  to  protect  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  by  t 
special  edict  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi,  6,  1  mi.).  But  a  terri- 
ble  vengeance  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Jew».  mha 
were  continually  incurring  ttie  deepening  li»t«  of  tl» 
community,  took  plaee  Under  I3ie  enperer  Caligoli. 
The  Jews  in  .Mex.mdria  and  other  parts  of  Ein'pt 
attacked  with  bloody  violence,  their  synagogues  de- 
molished, their  rights  trampled  upon  (including  the 
exemption  from  the  biutinado  [q.  v.],  Philo,  Chp.  ii, 
.'/2H);  the  liunian  governor  Flaceus  Anilius  hiiuseif 
was  in  league  with  the  mob  ap.iin.'t  tlu'  Jew*.  (>nlv 


chus  the  (ireaft  resided  tliem  as  such  approved  sub- 1  the  intercessions  of  the  Jewish  king  Herod  Agrippa, 
Jeeta,  liiat  1»  planted  aa  estiie  eolony  by  means  of  |  who  infbrmed  tibe  emperor  of  tlieae  ootnges, 

them  in  Asia  Minor  (Joseph. -4f»/.  xii,  3,  4).  Never- 
theless there  were  not  wanting  collisions  with  the  na- 
tive Babylonians ;  bloody  MHOiiBa  ensued ;  and  in  the 
Bonn  period,  under  Um  avperor  Caligula,  the  Bab- 
ylonian Jews  were  oompeHed  to  emigrate  to  the  then 
fliinri^iinu'  S.  Icuoia,  where,  however,  they  M'on  drew 
upon  them  the  ill-will  of  the  inhabitants  (Joseph.  Ant. 
s^rili,  9).   See  Babtloioa. 

2.  In  age  and  importance  the  next  to  the  Haliyloni- 
an  was  the  Egyplum  colony  of  Jews;  indeed,  in  inliu- 


thc  Jews  for  a  monient  fmni  the  r>er*ecntion.  Th» 
quarrel  soon  broke  out  afresh,  and  even  an  embaan-. 
which  the  weU^OWn  Philo  headed,  re^nltad  for  the 
Jewa  only  in  scorn ;  their  existence  in  Egypt  appeared 
to  be  at  an  end.  At  this  Jnnctare  Caligula  died  (A.t>. 
11),  and  the  Jews  breathed  more  finely  again  under 
Claudius  (see  Joseph.  AtU.  xvi,  8, 1 ;  espedali^  Fbib 
adv.  Flacatm,  in  lib  ii,  517  sq. ;  also  wipi  4ytrSv 
or  lid  Cinum,  lb.  p.  545  sq.).  Their  right.^  and  free»}«^ 
wore  restored  by  a  special  ordinance  of  tliL*  enifirKT 


cncf,  this  even  stands  the  highest  (comp.  Strabo  in  (Joseph. /4n/.  xix,  5, 2).  But  under  Nero  (A.D.  .'Hi 
Joseph.  .iiii._xiv,  7,  2).   On  the  first  immigrUion  of  j  the  old  enmi^  between  tlie  Greeks  and  Jewa  in  Aks- 

■ndria  again  manifwted  Haelf ;  a  great  waaancre  was 
roinmtttiMl  l>y  tlie  Roman  military  that  t»»came  in- 
vulvcd,  the  Jews  were  greatly  reduced  in  numben, 
and  many  came  to  beggaiy  (Joseph.  War,  ii,  18.  7  sq.). 
To  add  to  these  misfortunes,  theb  temple  at  Lrootsp- 
olis  was  at  last  shut  up  against  them  (Joseph.  War, 
vii,  103).    See  Eotpt. 

The  Jeway  Itoweveff  for  a  long  periofl  (at  the  time 
of  Phflo,  nbeat  •  thonwnd  yoiata;      Ma  Ojpp.  B,  iS) 

enjoyed  great  privileges  in  Ej^j"pt;  indeed,  not  nnfn- 
tiuently  tliey  were  better  off  there  than  in  Pale^itiCri 
itself.  No  other  ecilmij  could  exiiibit  a  temple  ai 
priesthood  of  their  own.  Alexandria  contained  atiti 
al  synagogues,  one  of  which  waa  very  pplendid  (Pll|l^ 
/'Pl>.  ii,  •'''''■'i  :  Vitrin.,'.!,  /V  npt  g  'fja,  p.  *2'>'').  'i  w-n  ef 
the  live  quarters  of  the  city  were  occupi.'d  -i  ex- 

clusively by  Jews  (Philo,  C>pp.  li,6ii)i.  and  thr  ^-  rxstJe 
up  well-nigh  one  half  the  population  (t&.  p.  bti).  Th^ 
relipous  connection  with  Palestine,  however,  w»5 
on  that  account  abandoned,  since  Alexandrians  \%aA  a 
peculiar  synagogue  in  Jerusalem  itself  with  tlM  Cy" 
renians  (Acta  ix,  6) ;  and  tbe  Egyptiana,  Hkv  tfae  Cy* 
renian  Jews,  transmitted  the  yearly  Temple-tax  (Ttiiki. 
0pp.  ii,  ."«>!,  r.lfi ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi,  6, 1,  5;  on  tbe  de- 
nirli  n<  V  uf  thv  prio'-thood  at  LeonttpoBl  1 


Pdeatlnhui  Jews  thither,  wUeb  began  with  tbe  inti- 
macy under  Sidomon,  and  waa  eherished  !iy  the  Efjyjv 
tizing  party  during  the  latter  days  of  the  Hebrew 
aMOMdlf  (Ma  S  Kbiga  xviii,  21,  24  ;  Isa.  xxxix,  15 ; 
ZXZ,  Sa^t  xxxi,  1;  xxxvi,  G),  and  confirmed  (see 
Geaenlna,  JneAu,  i,  826,  9G7)  as  a  8upi>ort  against  As- 
syria (compare  Ilrrod.  ii,  141),  and  still  more  (2  Kinp^ 
xviii ;  xxii,  29,  33)  against  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings 
xxiv,  7)  by  an  actual  lengae  with  Hophim  (Esek. 
xvii,  15),  on  whose  snhjiigation  of  Jud^'a  many  Jews 
took  refuge  in  Ej;ypt  (J\?r.  ii,  18;  xli,  17,  42^),  as 
the  only  safe  retreat  (Ewald,  Gtich.  Itr.  i,  268  sq.), 
see  Von  Bohlen  (Genesis,  p.  88y  Einl.).  Nebucbadncz- 
car  appears,  however,  during  ids  irruption  hsto  Egypt, 
to  have  carried  off  to  B  iliylnn  the  Jews  who  hud 
retired  thither  (.loseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  7).  On  the  other 
hand,  Alexander  the  Great  placed  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  the  Alexandria  founded  by  him,  and 
upon  them  equal  rights  with  the  Egyptian 
(Josepli.  Ajii  n,  ii,  1  ;  (om[i.  .■\r.l.  xi.\,  5,  2). 
Lagi  inlruiited  Jews  with  militaiy  positions, 
atlewad  a  portion  of  tbe  Jewidi  popniation  to  aeHle  In 

Cvrene  (Joseph.  Ap'nn,  1  e.),  mid  s f re np^t honed  the 
Efjyptian  colonies  ly  the  tr.msnii^nition  of  many  Pal- 
estinian Jews  thither  (.Ii.sfph.  Ant.  xii,  1),  B.C.  820. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B.C.  284)  ia  said  to  have  caused  I  Jerusalem,  see  Joseph.  Apioa,  i,  7;  9tn». 
the  Jewirii  book  of  tbe  law  to  be  translated  into  Greek  De  pMht"phia  Saddneaontm,  1, 6).  Tbe  cAief  oOk-er  at 

at  a  great  expense  for  the  Alexandri;m  library  (Jo-  the  Ej:yptian  Jewi-h  i  rd..ni(s  was  .m  r'.^.'.  .t-A  (^wOk 
scph.  Ant.  xii,  2;  Apion,  ii,  4).    See  Ssttuaqikt.  |  probabiy  the  highest  judge  of  his  people  (Straho  ]bJ»> 
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MpK.  Ant.  xir,  7, 2).  He  had  his  seat  at  Alexandria, 
and  was  called  an  alabarch  (q.  v.),  aXaiiii{)\i)i:  (Jt>- 
8eph.iln^.  xviii,  8,1;  xix,A,l;  xz,7,3;  comp.  Kheo- 
fbid,  Opera  pkiM.  p.  6M  tq.),  irith  vbkli  th*  jM*im* 
of  the  ino'lcni  Oricntiil  CfazbliHIS  may  l>c  compared. 
He  w  as  Ru^jwrtcd  I  ly  a  cooBcO  of  elders  {yuntvata),  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  institncd  by  Augosttts 
(Philo,  0pp.  U,  527).  6f  Sauhbdbim.  Tbeae  Jews 
bad  eomplctely  adopted  Greek  uodw  the  Ptolenieii : 
it  wa.t  thfir  cocle!>ia.>itical  ae  well  as  social  Ian j^n.i (,•<>. 
But  the  Greek  learning,  L  e.  philosophy,  which  iiuur- 
ishcd  in  Alexandria,  also  flNOUl  iliniaetoil  to  them : 
the  Alexandrian  Rabbins  were  among  the  moot  learn- 
ed JewB  ;  they  formed  for  themselves  a  peculiar  relif?- 
ious  |iliili>vo],liy,  l);i5i-d  ujKjn  the  .Icwisfi  Scripturos,  and 
exercised  with  the  atmott  acnteneaa  the  allegorical  in- 
twpieiletion  of  the  Bible  wUeh  wee  enimfltfy  eoo« 
neetedwith  it.  PhiloV  writin^KS  afford  ample eiMeoce 
of  tblesy>t(  in  (romp.  Duhne,  Gnchichll.  DartltUimg  d. 
jU,  atscandr.  ReligiomjJaUm.  Halle,  1884,  Tol.  ii ;  also 
OnM■lnal^i>•  IkoAywi^ltfpiitty&a^tw  tt  auetoritaU, 
UjM.  1824 ;  end  D»  PhariaaStm  M  Aba.  Lips.  1846 ; 
Colin,  /iibl.  Tkfol.  i,  353  sq.).  The  Jewish  colony  in 
Cyreiie  (CyreiMUca)  was  derived  from  Egypt,  enjoyed 
like  prhrflhgee  with  theMber  inhftbituits,  and  had  a 
fTUgOfme  likewise  in  Jerusalem  (Arto  vi,  V).  Ptole- 
my Lagi,  who  subJugatMl  Cyrene  (Justin,  xxii,  7),  ap- 
pear!* to  have  l>«>coine  himself  the  founder  of  this  colo- 
ny, and  to  have  eooght  to  secure  this  province  to  him* 
self  by  tiieee  means  (Jo<><>ph.  Ap.  ii,  4).  Under  tiw 
later  iJonian  cnipfmrs  nf  th>'  firht  century,  however, 
the  Jewi.-^h  populati'in  Mitiglit  to  acquire  a  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  other  inhabitant.*,  and  thus  brouf^bt  on 
bloody  contests,  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  Cyrene  (see  MOnter,  LtUer  jud.  Kn'g.  p. 
10  sq. :  comp.  pMicnilly  C'io.-*,  I>e  cohniii  JuiLmr.  in 
Alggpi.  tarrtugue  c.  Aigjfpto  amjttmeku  po$t  JJoten  de- 
dbefts,  fltottK.  IM^.   See  CrBsn. 

8.  Sffnn  Mat  another  plaoo  to  which  the  Jews  mi- 
gratetl  after  the  time  of  Selencns  Nicator,  and  here 
they  were  granted  by  this  jirince  equal  rights,  at  Anti- 
OCh  and  oUmt  dties,  with  the  Macedonians  (Joseph. 
AM.  8, 1).  The  fbllowing  kin^rs  of  this  dynasty,  like- 
wi'-e,  with  th.'  exrcjitloii  nf  Antii^chus  Epipbanes  (q. 
v.),  favonxi  the  Jews  (.Io,»ejth.  War,  vii,  3,  8);  they 
liv^  in  prosperity,  coald  even  make  proeelytes,  had 
at  Antioch  their  own  ruler  ((6.),  and  were  in  Damas- 
cus numerous  (Joseph.  IVar,  ii,  20,  2).  Nevertheless 
here,  too,  the  popular  hate  was  inflamed  againt^t  them  ; 
long  restrained,  it  finally  brolra  out  under  Kero  (16.), 
then  under  Yeeparian  with  great  violenea,  and,  inder 
tlie  pitrnnaijn  of  the  Roman  arms,  inflicted  every  im- 
afcinahlo  evil  upon  the  Jews  (Joseph.  6).  Yet ' 
Titut,  altor  tho  tetmrtion  of  Jemsalem,  l>efrionded 
tbese  persecuted  people,  and  restored  to  then  their 
rights  (Jo*eph.  War,  vii,  6, 2).    See  Aktioch. 

From  .Syria  the  Jews  had  found  their  way  into  Asia 
Minor  (1  Pot.  i,  1 ;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  582).  As  «arly  as 
Antiochas  Theoe,  the  Jews  to  bvla  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  citizenship  (Joseph.  Ani.  xii,  3,  2>;  but  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  planted  in  I'hrygia  and  Ly<lia,  which 
had  been  ororrun  by  him,  colonies  of  Jews  from  Meso- 
potamia  and  Baliylonia,  amoanting  to  8000  ISamiUes 
(ib.  3, 4).  By  Jallos  Cmmr  In  the  Isler  tfanee  of  the 
Roman  republic,  and  by  Anpnstus,  there  were  issued 
a  series  of  decrees  (Joseph,  Ant.  xiv,  10 ;  xvi.  C>)  to  the 
most  of  the  chief  citiea  of  Ada  Minor,  e.  g.  ICphesu-^. 
Sardis,  Laodicea,  Halicamassns,  etc,  in  which  the  un- 
restricted exercise  of  their  religinng  worship,  generally 
ul.^o  freedom  from  military  sers'ice,  and  the  privilege 
of  sending  the  Temple  contribution  and  firstlings  to 
Jemaalem,  which  even  Soown  governors  had  at  tinee 
intenlieted  (tf>.  xvi,  2.  Ti.  ■nrro.  a.^.^nrivl  to  the  Jew.«. 
See  each  of  tbese  cities  in  their  place.  Sec  Asia  Minor. 

4.  From  Asia  Minor,  too,  the  first  Jews  may  liave 
boon  attnetad  to  OroMs  (dioompd  rwH  'BXXifswv, 
JbkB  tU,  fiQ  and  MMoniii,  wbn^  IB  tho  aportlM' 


time,  we  find  in  ail  the  important  cities,  e5pecially 
tho;<e  of  a  maritime  and  commercial  character,  com- 
munities with  synagogoes  or  pnamtikm  (Aoto  xvi- 
xrffi,  SO).   See  Gkkbck. 

Rome  and  Italy  h  id  before  Pompoy  no  .«f  ttl'  1  Jews  ; 
but  from  the  Jewish  pri.sonem  of  war,  who  bod  either 
been  redeemed  or  dismissed  on  account  of  tlieir  im> 
practicable  habits  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  568),  there  now  prew 
up  in  Rome,  by  the  influx  of  freeljom  Jews  from  Pal- 
estine. Greece  and  re^'iDns,  a  numerous  community, 
who  luid  their  abode  in  a  aepanto  Jewish  quarter 
across  the  Tiber.  See  BoMS.  They  were  tccorded 
full  fV««dom  of  worship,  and  were  even  purcffi^fiil  in 
making  proselytes.  They  must  s<xjn  l»ave  ri!*»  n  to 
prosjierity,  for  the  yearly  Temple  contributions  (Philo, 
0pp.  ii,  668)  of  the  Italian  Jews  (Cioero^  flaec  28) 
was  Tory  oonddeiable.  They  ware  once  expelled 
from  Rome  under  Tiberius,  and  again  by  Clau  liu-. 
(Acts  xviii,  12).  Se«  Ci^Acnics.  On  their  later  fate, 
see  Jost,  Gesrh.  d.  I$r.  ii,  826  sq.,  who,  however,  lus 
here,  as  in  his  antecedent  sections  on  the  extm-Palcs- 
tinian  Jews,  f«ile<l  to  gjvc  exact  reference  to  the  au- 
thorities. Of  intriii-<ic  value  are  the  expositions  of  the 
public  doenmento  bearing  on  this  sabject  in  the  two 
weitav  Aaerito  Bom.  cf  Attat.  ad  edt.  dw.  per  Aeia 
Min.  vrhea  tecure  ob^nndum  a  Jntrphn  ri<ll  rta,  re.'stit.  a 
J.  G  ronov.  (Lcid.  1712),  and  Decrftii  Jiormm'T.  pro  Ju- 
d(ri$,  etc.  a  J.  T.  Krebe  (Lips.  17r>8).  Comp.  also  Levys- 
sobn,  Dt  Judmr.  tub  Caaaribm  eewfttfMW  (L.  B.  1828) ; 
and  generally  Remond,  Vert,  etmer  OetA.  der  AtubreU. 
<!.  JniUnth.  ([Jps.  1789);  Walch,  Hist,  pairinrrhnrvm 
Judasortm  (Jen.  1752).— Winer,  ii,  727.    See  Jews. 

Dispandon  OF  MAITKTND.  This  evsnt  is  usu- 
ally held  to  have  been  iirna-.i(irii'(l  by  Hm>  confusion  of 
tongues  (q.  V.)  at  the  overthrow  uf  Uabel  (Gen.  xi,  9, 
where  the  term  employed  is  yts,  puts,  to  "aaoMsr^ 
As  to  the  manner  of  the  distribution  of  the  posterity 
of  ifoah  (Gen.  x,  32,  where  the  term  is  T^Q,  parad", 
to  di»»enunate)  from  the  plain  of  8hinar,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly conducted  under  the  influence  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  laws  of  oolonixation.  The  sacred  historian  in* 
forms  ns  that  they  were  divided  fa  their  lands,  every 
one  according  to  his  tonpue.  according  to  his  family, 
and  according  to  his  nation  ((ien.  x,  5 ;  xx,  31).  The 
ends  of  this  dispersion  were  to  repeople  the  earth,  to 
prevent  idolatry,  and  to  display  the  divine  wisdom 
and  power  (comp.  Gen.  1,  28).  See  Dnnsioir  of  the 
Earth. 

That  aU  the  families  of  man  descended  from  the  first 
honan  pair,  and  were  by  degrees— after  ^  oooAidon 

of  the  Babcl-builders,  and  the  division  of  the  earth  in 
the  days  of  Pcleg — dispersed  over  the  several  coun- 
tries of  the  earth,  is  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
(Gen.  xl,  9;  x,  26;  oomp.'Deat  xxxii»  8;  Acta  xvtt, 
2(i).  The  object  of  Moses,  fn  the  flfUi  ehapter  of  Gen- 
c'ii.'i,  w.as  tn  furnish,  from  the  ancient  documents  which 
had  descended  to  his  time,  a  brief  but  authentic  gene- 
alogical table  of  the  descendants  of  Adam,  in  the  line 
of  Seth,  onto  the  tia*  «f  tha  flood,  in  Um  dajs  of 
Noah  and  his  1 


ADAM, 


I 


40M1I.C;  hsHfsdSW 


J5.?th,  lived  012  reant 

I 

UethiueUh,  lived  UOO  years. 

Noah,  lived  900 : 

I 


.Tapheth. 


I 

SJiem. 


I  lam. 


So  also,  in  the  tenth  chapter,  he  has  afforded  us  a  snr« 
vey  of  the  principal  natbiw  of  Um  earth,  in  theb-  enii> 

grations  from  the  common  centre  of  residence  after 
the  Flood.  Many  other  nations,  however,  have  been 
tiaob  formed  by  the  union  or  division  of  some  of  those 
enomerated.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  chief 
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DISSn>SNT8 


BUEIL 
I 


iiome  i.f  th* 
PenUa  trilMi. 


_J  


 1— 

Lad, 

I 

the 
Ljdbuu. 


Jarol), 
Itae  liebrairi. 


CoLT 

the  RthlopUna 


I 

UAH. 

 !_ 


Bftkua. 


I 

tb(>  Ithnuu-lltcvi,  wlio  rDiiif;1<><l  with 
the  Ar»b  tribe*  dcjMX'udml  fnmi 
Joktan,  in  the  lini>  of  Kb«r, 
from  Arpb&JuuL 


the  KKyptiam 


Phot, 

,  the  LlLyana 

and  the  MauralaalMM. 

JAPIIKTII. 
I 


the  CanmaoitAa,  ttaa 


the  CinunariuH 
•BdtlMi 


llMai. 


«rtiw 


iTiLn 
■adtlMltetMi. 


I 


.1. 


I 


TuiLh, 

I 

the  Etru«ciini 
and  the  Konuuia. 


CUtLa, 


1 


I 

th<«  C'vprUo' 
and  the  Maceiiun 


1 

RhodlaosL 


Dissenter  (I^t.  diuentin),  a  term  properly*  ap- 
plied to  those  who,  in  a  country  where  a  Oflrlaki  Church 
(or  certain  cborchee)  ia  esttUttished  or  recognised  by 
the  wtate,  disagree  with  that  reli^^ion.  In  England, 
the  tprm  Di)*M«Miter9  appear*  to  have  come  into  111*0  in 
the  17tb  oentury,  aa  synonjmoua  with  iVoiiooi|/orm> 
UU}  and  from  Bnghnd  hs  om  «•«  tnm»feri«d  to 

Scotland  in  the  l^th  Cfiitiirv,  after  the  Serension  (q. 
T,)  Church  lia<l  t>e«M»  foumled  in  that  country.  It  is 
luaally  applied  to  those  who  agree  with  the  establish- 
ed Cburdi  in  the  motit  cAnential  doctrines,  but  differ 
Atom  ft  on  some  minor  point,  or  on  qnpstions  of  Clrarch 

govornnicnt,  rfl.ition  to  th<<  sfatr.  ritcn,  <-lr.  as  in 
England  i<>  l*re8byterianii,  In(le|)eu(ients,  and  liapti't". 
The  title  i»  accepted  by  several  of  the  Free  churches 
in  England  (e.  g,  Congrrgationali.ot*,  Presbyt«rian») ; 
but  the  English  Wesleyanx  do  not  call  theninelves  Z>m- 
fmfrrs,  tt.«  tlivy  do  not  share  in  the  views  above  atat'd 
aa  the  grounds  of  dissent.  Yet  thej  are  separated,  in 
Uet,  from  the  Chnreb  of  England.  See  MnTnomsn. 

"The  ti-rm  Di^-'t'iitcrs  is  nut  strictly  Ic^.il  or  cccle- 
siastic.il,  thuae  to  whuni  it  appUt's  tH'in^  usually  de> 
flcribed  in  legal  language  by  a  pcripbraoia.  It  may  l>o 
Mid  to  be  n  oonTenient  term  to  daiigiMte  tlioee  Prot- 
eitant  denomlnatiene  which  IwTe  dlennted  from  the 
(loctrlnc  ami  pr.n  ti<  of  tlii>  Cliiirch  as  by  law  estab- 
lished. Immediately  after  tiie  Heformation,  Disaent- 
ers,  or  Nonconfonniets,  as  they  were  then  called,  were 
inbjected  to  severe  restrictions  and  penaltio«.  '  Dur- 
ing the  Rel>cllion  thfl  laws  ajjiiin^t  Protectant  sectaries 
wor."  rej>ealed ;  lait  tlu-y  ri>viv<Ml  at  the  Restoration, 
and  the  Parliament  of  Charles  II  proceeded  to  enforce 
sytematieally,  by  new  measnres  of  rigor,  the  princi- 
ple of  universal  <  onfMrm!ty  to  the  est  il)Ii!<lied  Church 
(Stephen'H  Com.  iii,  53).  By  1  Will,  and  Mary,  c. 
the  re.^triction»  on  Oimenters  were  first  relaxed,  and 
certain  denominations  were  suffered  to  exerciiie  their 
own  religions  observances.  From  that  period  varioas 
statutes  li  ivc  til  l  II  [1  i>-i-il.  each  extemling  in  some 
degree  the  free  exercise  of  religions  opinion.  At  the 
praent  time^  DisMnten  ef  all  deaomlnattons  are  aU 

lowed  tO.practioe  witbont  rcvtniint  th<"ir  own  oystem 
of  rcligioas  worship  and  di-.  ipline.  They  arc  entitled 
to  th>^ir  ow  n  plarcs  <>f  wonihiii,  and  to  maintain  schools 
for  instmction  in  their  own  opinions.  They  are  also 
permtttad,  in  their  ehanctar  aa  booMliidden.  to  aik 


and  vote  in  the  parish  vestries.  A  Dissenter,  if  i  ps- 
tron  of  a  chnroh,  may  iIm  exercise  his  own  jud^c 
in  appointing  a  clerg>*inan  of  the  Ch  urch  of  Eaf  lied 
to  a  Tacant  living.  See  on  this  subject  Stephen't 
cU"^.  Jjjv?.  A  similar  amount  of  religious  liliertr  i< 
enjoyed  in  Scotland,  not  so  much  derired  fron  m 
gnartedbjr  special  alBtate;  ftiIlfTaeogidaad.he«efK 

l,y  iltM'i-ifirif"  <if  courtc,  as  l>elonpin;;  to  tlic  law  r-fth* 
country.  Since  the  begiuniiit^  nf  tlw  l.'»th  ctutarr. 
the  Presbyterian,  Independent  r  r,,nf^gati<maliA 
and  Baptist  denominatioiw  in  England,  have  beea  » 
soeiated  milder  the  naaie  ef  the  Jfne  DtmemkdSm 
Thi<<  asso<  iatiori  was  ftllljr  evgaalaad  in  1T?7.  and  txt 
joys — like  the  established  clergy  of  Lon<lon  and  tbe 
two  great  universities — the  remarkable  priukgc  of 
approaching  the  sovcn-ign  on  the  throne.  Not«iik> 
standing  mnch  weakncs!i,  nri)>ing  from  doctrinal  lai 
other  differences,  thi«  association  has  contri!  ti!"!  mafl 
to  promote  toleration  and  religious  lUwrtjr  in  England' 
(Chambers,  Biuyehpadia,  s.  r.).  See  DsamnU' 
TloNs  (thi:  TiiitK.r). 

Dis>cntcr«  ot.ject  to  the  Church  of  England  on  >t  i 
grounds  as  the  following:  1.  That  the  Church,  u  Ij 
law  established,  is  tbe  men  eieateie  of  the  ststi^ « 
much  as  the  army.  2.  That  manr  of  her  offices  erf 
dignitiea  are  utterly  at  x  .iri  iu.  c  with  the  .«iii)[  !i<-!!Tcf 
aiwstolie  times.  8.  That  the  repetitions  in  t).'.>  Lite:- 
gy  are  aembeiless  and  vain.  4.  That  the  Aporrr^lu 
is  read  as  a  i)art  of  the  public  service.  6.  Thai  iw 
creeds  contain  unwarrantable  metaphysical  repreMS- 
tations  relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  »',.  Hi' 
everjr  baptiaed  penon  is  considered  aa  rsgeatnui 

7.  That  tbe  baptismal  and  conftrmatlon  eervks^Ck. 

bSTe  a  tctulciii  v  to  (Ic'M'ive  and  niin  Xhc  siMilsefWL 

8.  That  no  (li.-tiiu  tion  is  made  between  the  holy  «si 
profane,  the  sacraments  being  edmiaiBtered  vklscct 
discrimination  to  all  who  present  theaMelTSS  (Bscfc. 
Dia.  s.  v.).  Aeoonnts  of  tbe  oritHn  and  history  «f 
different  dissenting  l  n"lir->  will  l>e  f«>und  under 
beads  Baptists;  Co:ioreoatio!ialuts ;  iKMrf- 
OBirrs ;  QvAXicn :  UmrABiAaa,  etc.  See  Bogassrf 

Henncft.  /fisfory  nfihr  Diumttrt  (Lnnil.  "2  vi.l.  Srt); 
Noal,  Utttortj  of  the  Pari  tan."  ,■  Pierce,  Ihftuct^  t/d» 
DxMtntert  of  Unr/l'inti  {W7,  Hvo). 

DieaidenU  iDimkkiiU*),  a  term  speciallif  apflit<i 
to  thaae  nma^^tomaafati  in  P>i>Und  wbe 
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the  free  exercbe  of  their  respective  modes  of  worship. 
The  privilege  wa«  nccordod  to  Lutherans,  ("alvinlsts, 
Aruiiniana,  and  Greekn,  but  not  to  Anabaptiati*,  Socm- 
bns,  and  (juakers.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eixtwnth 
century,  a  large  part  of  the  i)€«ple,  and  perba|>s  half  of 
the  nobility,  were  Protc«UuU.  "  Ihe  Convention  of 
Sandomir.'concluded  in  1570,  united  the  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  and  Bohemian  Brvtbren  into  one  Church — 
a  union  wliich  had  also  a  political  tendency,  and  whose 
meml>er»  obtained  the  same  ri-ht*  with  the  Catholics 
by  the  rclii^ioas  peace  (jnix  diui>lmliwn)  Hworn  by  the 
king  in  1573.  But  the  trrcat  misUko  in  not  settling 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  rcliijious  jwrtics  «avo 
rise  to  bloody  contests.  Although  the  rightx  of  the 
dissidents  were  afterwards  ri'peate<lly  contirmed,  they 
were  gradually  repealed,  particularly  in  1717  and  1718, 
in  the  reign  of  AugU!»tu8  II,  when  diitsidenU  were  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Diet.  They  lost 
Btill  more  bonie  years  aftcrwanls  (1733)  under  Augus- 
tus III;  and  in  the  Diet  of  ratification,  as  it  was 
called,  in  1730,  an  old  sUtute,  requiring  every  Poli)»h 
king  to  be  of  the  Catholic  Ch»irch,  was  revived.  Afl«!r 
the  succession  of  the  la.st  king,  Stanbhius  Pouiatow- 
ski,  the  dinjtidcnts  brought  their  grievances  before  the 
Diet  held  in  and  were  supported  in  their  claims 
by  Uu.^Hia,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  England.  Kussia,  in 
I)articular,  profited  by  the  occasion  to  cxtenfl  her  intlu- 
enee  in  the  affiun  of  Poland,  supported  tln-m  strongly 
by  her  mediation,  in  bringing  about  a  new  Convention 
in  1707,  by  which  they  were  again  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Catholics.  The  Diet  of  17G8  repealed 
the  decrees  whic-h  had  l>een  fonnerly  passed  against 
them.  The  war  against  the  confederates  breaking  out, 
however,  and  the  kingdom  being  di-memlH!red,  noth- 
ing was  aa:oniplifiheil  until  the  year  1775,  when  the  dis- 
sidents regained  all  tlieir  privileges,  «.\cepting  the  right 
of  being  elected  senators  or  nlini^ter8  of  state"  (Hen- 
derson's Buck,  Theol.  Dictionary,  s.  v.).  See  Poland. 
The  name  Di.-'sident*  (German  Dissidentcn)  is  also 
sometimi-s  used  as  the  collective  name  for  all  adhe- 
rents of  religious  denominations  which  have  no  legal 
existence  in  any  particular  state.    See  Tolkuation. 

Distaff  (~'50,  pc'Uk,  prop,  a  circle,  e.  g.  a  district 
or  quarter  of  a  city,  "  part,"  Xeh.  iii,  9-18 ;  hence  the 
vkirl  (»f  a  spindle,  with  which  it  is  put  in  parallelism, 
Prr>v. xxxi, ID;  once 
a  "  suff,"  or  crutch, 
2  Sam.  iii,  29),  the 
instrument  used  for 
twisting  the  thread 
in  spinning  by  its 
twirl.  See  .Spindle. 

District,  in  the 
^[ethodist  KpiscoiMil 
Church,  a  territorial 
division  of  a  Confer- 
ence. E;icb  Confer- 
ence is  divided  into 
districts,  including 
a  convenient  num- 
ber of  churches  and 
societies  (appoint- 
ments )  :  and  each 
district  is  placed  un- 
der the  charge  of  a 
presiding  elder.  The 
bishops  are  empow- 
ered to  form  the  div 
tricts  according  to 
their  judgment.  See 
Disripline  of  the  J/. 

Church,  pt.  ii,  § 
13;  Stevens, /^M/.o/* 
JJftho'lim,  bk.  vU, 
ch.  ii ;  and  the  art. 
rB£:>iut.NO  EuiZii. 


Ditch  («*,  fftb,  a  pU  [as  rendered  in  Jer.  x,  31]  or 
trench  for  cietem-water,  2  Kings  iii,  16 ;  n^I??i 
roA',  a  collection  or  pool  of  water,  Isa.  xxii,  11 ;  nnisj, 
thuchah',  Pruv.  xxiii,  27,  or  PH^T,  ihach'atk.  Job  ix, 
xxxi,  a  pit,  as  elsewhere  rendered,  or  hole  in  the 
ground,  either  fur  holding  surplus  water  or  fur  catch- 
ing animals ;  like  the  Greek  /Jo^wvof,  Mutt,  xv,  14 ; 
Luke  vi,  39).    See  Cistern  ;  Pool. 

Ditheiam,  the  worship  of  two  gods. 

(1.)  This  term  was  sometimes  applied  by  the  ortho- 
dox to  the  Arians,  on  the  ground  that  they  believed 
in  one  God,  the  Father,  who  is  eternal,  and  one  God, 
the  S<m,  not  eternal. 

(2.)  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  two 
first  principles,  or  gods*,  one  good,  the  other  evil. 

The  chiefest  and  most  eminent  asserters  of  this  di- 
theistic  doctrine  of  two  self-cxistent  principles  in  the 
universe  were  the  Marcionites  and  the  Manicha^na, 
both  of  which  sects,  thoagh  they  made  some  sli^dit  pre- 
tence to  Christianit)-,  yet  were  not  by  Christians  own- 
ed for  such.  Some  of  the  pagans  also  entertained  the 
same  opinion."  —  Cud  worth.  True  InUllectual  Sf/stem 
(Andover,  1H37),  i,  290.    See  Dt^AUSM. 

Dithmar,  JfSTus  Christoph,  a  German  divine 
and  jurist,  was  born  March  13, 1*»77,  at  K«ittenburg,  in 
lleftse.  After  studying  at  the  University  of  Marburg, 
where  be  applied  himself  to  theology  and  the  Oriental 
languages,  he  removed  to  Leyden,  where  he  was  of- 
fered a  professorship,  which  he  refused  in  onlcr  to  ac- 
company a  family,  in  which  he  was  tutor,  to  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  where  he  first  became  professor  of 
histor}',  then  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  finally  of  sta- 
tistics and  finance.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Koyal  Society  of  Berlin,  and  a  councillor  of  the  order 
of  St.  John.  He  died  at  Frankfort  in  1737.  Among 
his  works  are,  Gregoru  VII  font.  Romani  V7/a(Frankf. 
1710,  8vo)  : — llistoria  BtUi  inier  Jmp'^rium  ft  S-icrrdoti- 
um  (ibid.  Hvo)  '.—Jiumma  Capita  AtUiq.  JuJaicarum  H 
Romnmantm  in  ugum  I*ntiertionum  privatarun  (ibid. 
4to). — Hoefer,  A'ottr.  Biog.  GtneraU,  xiv,  327. 

Ditmar.    See  Tiiietmab. 

Divan,  the  cushioned  sofa  running  around  three 
sides  of  the  lewan,  or  raised  jwrtion  of  the  sitting-room 
of  an  Oriental  residence  (lino's  Mod.  Kgijpt.  i,  17), 
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and  servinjj  the  purpono  of  a  scat  hy  day  and  a  conch 
by  night  for  the  male  menihi  r^  uf  the  family  and 
guesta.  See  Uoosb.  It  ia  ttoxa  six  inches  to  «  £oot 
hig'b,  a  IMto  devated  in  front,  ud  nbinit  flmr  fcet 
wiili'.  TJn'  ririixh"^  'iro  ihc  jHist.i  of  honor.  The  com- 
mon people  of  i'ulestine  and  K^^ypt  have  no  proper 
bed,  md  domestics  sleep  OO  the  floor  or  in  the  pasaagcs, 
wharevar  thqr  on  And  loom  (Kelly's  JSgria,  p.  SS). 
See  Bsn. 

Divene  (OI'kVs,  hta'yim,  of  tteo  toris,  heteroge- 
neous, Lev.  xix,  I'J ;  Deut.  xxii,  9)  kinds  of  materials, 
animals,  or  products,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  bring 
togithcr  (^comp.  .I<>rtei)h.  AtU.  ix,  8,  20),  «8  being  "con- 
ftision,  "  i.  c.  unnatural  hybridizotiofU  Among  snch 
oommingUng  of  inoomptttible  or  laeungmeiBt  tUngs 
an  spedflod;  1.  Not  to  woor  ganmnto  which  were 
woven  i)f  two  kin  K  of  stuff,  jKirtlcularly  of  wool  and 
linen  (linsey-wooUey; ;  2.  Not  to  sow  a  Held  partly 
frfkh  one  kind  of  seed  and  partly  with  aaodiar  (Me 
Aobiccltitre)  ;  3.  Not  to  yoke  an  ox  and  an  ass  to- 
gether to  the  plough  (q.  v.);  4.  Nor  to  pair  different 
sp<'cies  of  animals  in  breeding  (e.  g.  to  procure  no 
mnles).  A  legal  impediment  la  attached,  it  Ja  tmo,  to 
only  the  teeond  of  Umoo  otdinaMoa,  nanoly,  the  i«o> 
daring  the  pro4luce  of  the  field  unmerchantnhlc  (Deut. 
xtx,  9);  but  a  similar  result  is  doubtless  to  \>e  under- 
atood  as  applying  to  oaoh  pnhlUtioB,  and  to  all  other 
amalgamations.  There  is  also  some  ambiguity  in  the 
sUtute  itself,  e.  g.  whether  the  "  field"  (nn;^)  of  the 
paiaago  fai  Lev.  bo  tautamoant  to  tho  "Vliioyaid" 
(D*")  of  the  parallel  in  Dout..  and  also  in  tho  sense 
of  the  commingling  of  the  "seed"  (S^}) ;  but  the  lax- 
ity of  Hobraw  idiom  anthorixea  a  Uberal  and  compre- 
iNnsire  constmcdon  of  the  enactment^  as  designed  to 
imtaidict  any  oombiaatloii  of  oiops  (whether  in  oep*- 
rata  rowa  or  oornmingled  tooadcasl)  upon  the  same 
piece  of  tilled  croiind,  orchard,  etc. ;  and  such  was  the 
interpretation  of  the  Jews  (Mishna,  KUaim,  iv-vii). 
See  Sebd.  The  design  of  these  prescriptions  was 
doubtless  to  effect  a  still  greater  distinctioa  between 
the  chosen  people  of  God  and  the  heathen,  who  prac- 
ti<><  <1  all  these  and  other  sorts  of  pronii^cuoos  unions, 
and  also  to  engender  and  cultivate  a  nicor  seaio  of 
propriety  and  purity  In  the  Jewish  mind,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  othor  apparently  nice  discriminations  re- 
lating to  daily  life.  See  Clean  and  Unclran,  etc. 
Another  reason  has  been  thought  to  be  the  idea  that 
Jobovab,  as  the  aotbor  of  nature,  had  m  jaalova  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  Ita  tbtM  lhataraa  liitaet  and 

distill' t  (SCO  Philij^pson,  I'cnM.  p.  n:liy  The  Talmud 
contents  itself  (Mishua,  Kilaim,  i,  4)  with  giving  dc- 
tailod  regulations  upon  each  of  the  ordinances  in  ques- 
tion ;  of  these,  in  connection  with  Jos4>pbus,  it  will  bo 
sufficient  to  notice  only  the  most  important,  (a.)  With 
regard  to  the  prohiMti<in  of  hybridizing'  animals  (as  the 
ass  and  the  horse,  the  sheep  and  the  goat;  such  only 
aa  belong  to  the  same  gmma  an  eapabw  of  tirfs),  Joae> 

phn«  (Ant.  iv.  8,  20)  and  Philo  (Ojip.  ii,  307")  imply  that 
it  had  itr*  ground  in  the  moral  effect  of  such  irregular 
license  upon  the  human  beings,  who  were  in  danger 
thenby  not  only  of  twroplhig  npon  tho  Craator'a  or* 
dinances  (which  fix  a  mrtond  barrier  between  dtllbr- 

Ont  sjMScies),  liut  alpMi  of  Ix  iiit;  incited  to  hostial  com- 
merce  and  unnatural  appetites  (comp.  also  the  Kab- 
binkal  citations  in  Hottiagor,  jirit  Mebrmanm  lege*, 
p.  'Mi  wpV  Slules  (q.  v.)  may  have  been  imported 
from  other  countries  ( Kwald  even  imagines  that  these 
wcro  not  included  in  the  prohibition.  Jsrarl.  Alterih.  p. 
222),  since  the  Jwys  were  only  forbidden  the  rearing, 
not  tho  nao  of  thorn.  (6.)  Respoeting  the  eonpling  of 
the  OIZ  and  the  .i^^s  .n  Iwasts  of  dmuirht  (Fri-rh,  A 
nero  senSM  Ugi*  Dcui.  xr,  10,  Lip«.  1744,  ali5urilly  in- 
dndes  this  under  the  foregoing  rule),  .ToHt  plmri  {nl 
mip.)  baaes  the  prohibition  on  the  groond  of  humanity, 
•a  alao  Fhilo  ip^p.  ii,  870;  m  SobmHin  On  JOft 


ckenxeitung,  1834,  No.  20,  on  account  of  their  inequal- 
ity in  strength).  Michaelis  (ifos.  Rtcht,  iv,  S47),  on 
the  other  hand,  thinks  it  rsitia  to  soBMOBtiqooaotioBa 
relating  to  beaata  of  budnt  ^  lat«  (BartboMt*s 
Jimm.  iv,  353)  he  inclinea  to  tlm  opinion  which  refers 
it  to  the  analog^t'  of  the  copulation  of  the  horse  and  to*. 
According  to  the  Mishna  (^Kilaim,  viii,  3),  the  offence 
of  yoking  together  diffisrent  animals  (so  it  extends  the 
law,  ib.  2  sq.)  was  ponisbed  with  forty  blows !  (c.) 
An  to  the  interdict  of  clothing  compoftod  pmrtly  of 
wool,  Josepboa  (Ant.  iv,  6, 11)  gives  as  its  gnmnd  that 
snob  gannanli  eonititatad  tho  ptieatly  oostraao;  b«t 
this  is  opon  to  donbt,  although  the  Misbna  (  fCilair^, 
ix,  1)  asrignstilO  same  raaaon.  The  Talmud  lisx»  many 
regulations  and  restrictions  concerning  this  precept. 
"  Wool,"  acoording  to  this  aathoriQr,  i>  ooljy  alio^'a 
wool ;  to  weave  eameTs  hair  and  Iteon  togodicr  was 
permitted  (tb.  ix,  1).  Towels,  grave-clothes,  hlank-rt* 
for  aifses,  and  tlie  hiie — in  short,  whatever  was  merely 
laid  on,  but  not  woven — are  interpreted  as  not  coming 
within  the  province  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
weavers  and  fullers  mnst  put  their  manufacturers 
mark  in  rloths  only  liy  meann  of  «  <,lor<  of  the  same 
kind  (ib.  ix,  10).  '11m  whole  enactment  would  prob- 
ably reoairo  a  daanr  Hght  won  tfw  ranaiiing  oftka 
word  T2a?C  (thaHntz'  [q.  v.],  rendered  "linen  and 
woolen"  in  Lev.  six,  19;  "garment  of  dlvors  aorta" 
in  Doot  3tzfl,  11 ;  Sept.  Kifitifiiov,  i  e.  adulterated, 
not  genuine)  well  understood  ;  but  it"?  etjTnolnfri  is  ob- 
scure ;  that  proposed  by  Uocbart  {//ierot.  i,  4»f3),  and 
that  of  Buxtorf  (J^r.  Taim.  col.  S488),  both  of  whom 
seek  the  origin  in  tho  Shemitic  languages,  have  little 
pml«bility ;  nor  Is  that  entirely  satisfactorr  (see  G«v 
senilis,  'fff.*.  llfb.  p.  1451")  wlii<  li  i*  Mi.jtre^tcfl  Y<\  ,Ta- 
blonsky  (Ppu$c.  i,  294,  ed.  Te  A\'ater)  and  by  Forstar 
{De  flgmo  ^9ffL  C  90),  who  refer  it  back  to  theCopCie 
wonl  shtmtne$^  i.  o.  ilhlDus  hj/mi  (see  Ro«tenmQl]ar, 
Scholia  in  loc.  Levit.).  See  Limbk.  The  Jew*  aft 
Muscat,  in  Arabia,  di8regai!dthial>wQllri»nhr,itoair. 
p.  157). — Winer,  ii,  662. 

Div^a.    See  LAZAnitB. 

Divination  (CD]?,  ke'tem,  a  Ua  [see  below],  or 
some  kindred  term ;  Gr.  itavrtia  [hat  ITr^wv,  /yAe, 
InAotizviflC];  naad  In  tiia  verb  form  s^]?,  loaaair', 
only  of  false  prophets,  etc.,  e.  g.  of  the  Hef  rcws,  Deut. 
xviii,  10,  14 ;  Mic.  iii,  6,  7,  11 ;  of  necromancers.  1 
Sam.  xxviii,  8 ;  of  foreign  prophets,  as  of  the  Philis- 
tinaa,  1  Sam.  vi,  2,  and  Balauo,  Josh,  ziii,  22;  and 
apecMeally  of  tiie  tfiree  kinds  of  dlvinatioB  common 

ainiinu'  the  .Shemitic  natintis,  arr<iw.->.  entrails,  and 
Teraphim,  Ezelc.  xxi,  21)  is  a  general  term  descrtptiva 
of  the  vailoBS  illaaory  arta  anciently  practiaod  far  Iho 
discovery  of  things  secret  or  future.  The  cnrio«tT  of 
mankind  has  devised  numl>erless  methods  of  seeldng 
to  accom]ilish  thu  result.  By  a  perversion  and  exa|^ 
geration  of  the  sttblime  faith  which  sees  God  ovo^* 
where,  men  luvo  laid  everything,  with  greater  orkaa 
ingenuity,  under  contrilMition,  as  means  of  eliciting  a 
dirrin^  answer  to  every  question  of  their  in&atiahle  cu- 
rioaiti' :  e.  g.  the  poitento  of  the  sky  and  sea  (Pin. 
tarcb,  Ik  SupertHioimt  im);  tho  mjstatiaa  of  tlw 
grave  (I'tKiw/invrtla  and  meiofuivnttt) ;  file  wnedew 
of  sle.  p  and  dreams  (thought  to  \>e  eiuanations  from 
tbo  gods,  Homer,  //.  i,  63;  Mjpmt  in  Meratr.  14;  Vir- 
^,.<£b.  V,  888):  tho  phonanena of  vietima  aaoilBai 
(in  which  the  deitips  were  supposed  to  be  specially  in- 
terested or  near  at  hand;  comp.  the  i»po/m»r<nj  in 
I'otter's  Gr.  Ant.  ii,  14);  the  motions  and  appearances 
uf  the  animal  oraation  (snob  aa  tlie  flight  of  birda^  a 
copiooa  soureo  of  auporatition  Id  tlw  ipv^onawim  of 
the  Tirceks  and  the  aufinrium  of  the  Latins,  and  the 
uitpect  of  beAi>t^) ;  and  the  prodigies  of  inanimate  vim- 
ture  (such  as  the  ivocia  ovfifloka,  omen*  of  the  w^p. 
Upon  which  whole  hooka  an  aaid  to  have  been  writtise ; 
^  cXfcuytf,  amimBm  mImi)  ;  and  tho  lon^  list  of 
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magic  art*,  which  maj  Im  foand  in  Hoffnuim'a  Le^ 
•eon,  ii,  97,  and  Pbttar  oo  tb«  Oeadt  8eimm§  (in  the 

Eltcyrt.  Metrnpol.  j  t.  v,  whidi  contains  some  thirtj* 
IUune«  ending  in  -in<i»ci/,  ur  cuiupountla  of /iatTtia,  ull 
branches  of  the  magic  art).  Nor  hav*  thwe  expe> 
dients  of  sup«r»titioii  bMO  contoed  to  ooa  ifB  or  to  • 
■inKl«  nation.  Tb«  meteoric  portenti,  fbr  InMuiee, 
which  used  to  excite  thu  i^nry)ri-i'  and  fear  of  the  ohl 
Greek*  and  Bomans,  are  still  employed  among  the 
IwrlMtitaBa  of  AMea  (o.  g.  nuuana  of  the  Manlka 
tril)e,  Krapf's  Tmr.  in  E.  Africa,  p.  115  sq.);  and  as 
the  ancients  read  fearful  sigtist  in  the  foscca  of  animals 
(VirgOi  €horg.  i,  469),  the  savage  Balimains  indicate 
tlM  pnoonoe  of  tho  tarrible  all^stor  with  thob  6o<eo 
it  ho,  »*tii«re  b  ain"  (LlTingatone't  Trm.  I»  8.  Africa, 
p.  225).  Soo  SrrKitsTtTloN.  This  art  "of  takin>^  an 
aim  of  divine  matters  hy  human,  which  cannot  but 
breed  mixture  of  imaginations"  (Bacon,  E*s.  xyii),  uc- 
OOldiagljr  ha*  boen  univ^Ml  in  all  ages  and  all  n»- 
tfoM,  alike  drfllzed  and  savage.  It  arises  from  an 
Lnpre*sion  tli.it,  in  th(!  al)scnce  of  direct,  visilih'  (guid- 
ing I^vidence,  the  DeiQr  suffers  his  will  to  he  Itnown 
lo  men,  purtly  by  iaspmnif  thoM  who  fkon  pvity  of 
charutcr  or  elevation  of  spirit  were  gusceptitile  of  the 
divine  atUalus  (JJiofiuvTU^,  iyOovmaarai,  iKararucot), 
and  partly  hy  giving  perpetual  indications  of  the  fu- 
tore,  which  most  be  learned  by  experienco  and  nlbut' 
Tatfen  (Cicero,  Dir.  i,  18;  Pliny,  xxx,  5). 

((/.)  The  first  kind  of  divination  was  culled  natural 
{unxvoc,  dcicaKror),  in  which  the  medium  of  inspira- 
tion was  transixirtcd  from  his  own  individuality,  and 
became  the  passive  iiutnunent  of  supematnral  otter- 
•nccs  ( Virg.  jEn.  vi,  47 ;  Ovid,  Met.  U,  640,  etc.).  As 
this  process  involved  violent  convulsions,  the  word 
fiavrudif  m)otJU(^iag,  is  derived  from  /miVmOoi,  to 
nw,  and  aUodee  to  the  foaming  moatli  and  slraailag 
hair  of  the  possessed  seer  (Plato,  Tim.  72,  B,  where  the 
uovnc  is  carefully  dii^tinguished  from  the  irpot^tinjc). 
But  even  in  the  most  passionate  and  irresistible  proph- 
ades  ni  Scriptore  we  have  none  of  these  nnnatoral  dis- 
tortibna  (Num.  xxiit,  6 ;  Phu  xxxix,  3 ;  Jer.  zx,  9), 
altliuu;4h,  we  ^hnll  see,  they  were  Vtiaraotarillie  of 
pretenders  to  the  gift.    See  Sootiisaybb. 

(6.)  The  other  kind  of  divination  was  artifldal  (rfy- 
vucii),  and  probably  originated  in  an  honest  conviction 
that  external  natnre  sympathized  with  and  fluently 
indie. it«'<l  the  condition  m  t  pi n-jn  r  tv*  of  mankind — a 
conviction  not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and  fostered  by  the 
■ecfdental  sjmdmndsn  of  natural  phenonena  with 
human  catastrophes  (Thucyd.  iii,  89 ;  .losephus,  War, 
Ti,  6,  3 ;  Foxe's  Mnrtyrt,  ill,  408,  etc.).  When  once 
tide  ftaling  was  est^kblishcd  the  supposed  manifesta- 
n  infinitely  multiplied,  and  lienoe  tlie  num- 
I  Ibrms  of  fmpoetnre  or  iupxiranee  called  capno- 

BHaqTi  pyToin  uK  V,  aritfunommi  v,  lil)anomaiicy,  bo- 
taaomancy,  ceph&lomancy,  etc.,  uf  which  there  are 
abundant  aooomta  in  Cicero,  Df  Dir. ;  Cardan,  7> 
SeqpiatAd;  Anton,  v.  Dale,  Dt  Oriy.  /il'l, ;  Fabricius, 
BM.  Anilq.  p.  409-126 ;  Carpzov,  .1;*/).  Cri(.  p.  .>l*)-649 ; 
Potter's  AfUiq.  i,  ch.  viii  sq.  Indeed,  there  was  scarce- 
if  any  possible  firent  or  appearance  which  was  not 
pressed  into  the  serrlee  of  augury;  and  ft  may  be  said 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Komans,  aa  of  tlic  mndem 
New  Zealanders,  that,  "after  uttering  their  karakias 
(or  charms),  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  moving  of 
tfeea,  the  dash  of  U^Mtiag^  tha  peal  of  thunder,  the 
dlgbt  of  a  bird,  even  the  Irats  of  an  Insect,  would  be 
regarded  as  an  answer"  (Taylor's  Xf  w  Zealiwl,  p.  74  ; 
Bowring's  ^tom,  i,  158  sq.)>  A  system  commenced  in 
fimatlcism  ended  ia  daeelt  Hsmo  OatO's  ftmoas 
saying  that  it  was  strange  how  two  augurs  conld  meet 
without  lauirhing  in  each  other's  face.  But  tiie  sup- 
poMd  knowledge  liecSmo  in  all  nations  an  engine  of 
political  power,  and  hence  interest  was  enlisted  in  its 
support  (Cicero,  De  I^ffg.  ii,  12 ;  Livy,  vi,  27 ;  Sopho- 
cles, AnHg.  1056;  comp.  Mic  iii.  11).  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  priestly  caste  (Geu.  xU,  8 ;  Isa.  xlvii,  IS; 


Jer.  V,  31 ;  Dan.  ii,  2),  who  in  all  nations  made  it  snb- 
servient  to  their  own  purposes.  Thus  in  Pwrtia,  Char- 

din  says  that  the  astrologers  would  make  even  the 
shah  rise  at  midnight  and  travel  in  the  worst  vteather 
in  obedience  to  their  suggestions.    See  Astrolocbs. 

The  invention  of  divination  is  ascribed  to  Prome- 
tiiens  (.^schylus,  Pr.Vmet,  tflX to  dm  Phrrglans  and 

Etrurians,  c'?^]«'<  ially  sages  (Cicero,  De  Dir.  1 ;  and 
Clem.  Alex.  Ulrom.  i,  326,  where  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  on  the  subject),  or  (as  by  the  fethcra  generally) 
to  the  devil  (Finnic.  Matemus,  De  Errore,  Procem ; 
I>actant.  ii,  16;  Hinuc.  Felix.  Oct.  27).  In  the  same 
wa}'  Zoroaster  ascriltcs  all  magic  to  Ahrinian  (Noi^ 
Brum,  tmd  Bab.  p.  97).  Similar  opinions  have  pro> 
vailed  in  modem  times  (Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vwgar 
Erron,i,U).  ^Iacuc. 

Egypt,  tlie  eiBdle  of  arts  and  sciences,  if  she  did  not 
give  it  birth,  seens  to  have  encouraged  the  practice 
of  divination  at  an  early  age ;  and,  whether  any  of  its 
forms  had  become  ob^eists  of  popular  superstition,  or 
wore  re-sorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  gain  in  the  ilay> 
of  Josepti,  it  is  well  known  that  at  the  time  of  the  He- 
liraw  Bxodos  there  were  magteians  la  that  country 
whose  knowledge  of  the  arcana  of  nature,  and  whose 
dexterity  in  the  practice  of  their  art,  enabled  them,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  equal  the  miracles  of  Moees.  By 
what  extrawdiniury  ponran  tlMgr  achieved  those  ftats, 
Imw  they  changed  lliek  rods  into  serpents,  the  river 
water  into  blood,  and  introduced  frogs  in  unprecedent- 
ed numbers,  is  an  inquiry  that  has  occasioned  great 
peqdazity  to  many  men  of  laamiag  and  piaty.  8aa 
Jannks  (and  Jaxbrbs). 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  Moses  never  bed 
been  in  any  other  civilized  country',  all  the  allusions 
contained  in  hia  writings  to  the  various  forms  of  divi- 
nation were  tlioae  which  were  practised  taBgypt;  and, 
indeed,  so  strong  a  taste  had  hi'^  crnintni*mcn  imbilx'd 
there  for  this  species  of  superstition,  that  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  their  history  it  seems  to  lurve  io- 
ftcted  the  national  charartw  and  liabits.  Nor  was  it 
ooalbiedto  die  vtetnttyof  Fdestiae,  tar  aa  eariy  as  the 
time  of  Haliam  (q.  v.)  we  find  it  practised  by  profes- 
sional characters  to  the  very  lianks  of  the  Euphrates 
(Num.  xxii,  ft,  7  ;  see  IHedermann,  De  merctde  dimni' 
tona,  Vitemb.  1717).  The  diviners,  who  abounded 
both  amongst  the  aliorigines  of  Canaan  and  their  Phi- 
listine neighl)ors  (Isa.  ii,  €),  proved  a  ^Teal  snare  to 
the  Israelites  after  their  settlement  in  the  promised 
land ;  and  yet,  notwithatandiBg  the  stem  pndiiUtiens 
of  the  law,  no  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  put  an 
end  to  the  crime  by  cxtiqiating  the  practitioners  of 
the  unhallowed  art  until  the  days  of  Saul,  who  hini> 
self,  however,  violated  the  statute  on  the  night  pra- 
vions  to  his  disastrous  fiill  (1  Sam.  xzvW).  But  It 
was  Ch.ilda  a  to  which  the  distinction  Iwlongs  of  be- 
ing  tile  mother-country  of  diviners.  See  C  h  a  i.om.xs. 
Sodi  a  degree  of  power  and  iadoenee  had  they  attain- 
ed in  that  country*,  that  they  formed  the  highest  caste 
and  enjoyed  a  place  at  court ;  nay,  so  indispensable 
were  they  in  Chaldnan  society,  that  no  step  could  be 
taken,  not  a  relation  conld  be  formed,  a  house  built, 
a  journey  undertaken,  a  campaign  begun,  nntO  the 
diviners  had  ascertained  the  lucky  day  and  promised 
a  happj'  issue.  A  great  influx  of  these  impostors  had 
at  various  times  poured  fhmi  Chaldira  and  Arabia  into 
the  land  of  Israel  to  pursue  their  gainful  occupation, 
more  especially  during  tho  reign  of  the  later  kings 
ri.«a.  viii.  Ifi),  and  we  tnid  Manassi  h  iu>t  only  their 
liberal  patron,  but  sealous  to  appear  as  one  of  their 
noal  eacpsft  aeeoaupMeas  (9  Sags  zzi,  6;  f  Ohroa. 
xxxiil,  6).  The  long  captivity  in  Babylon  spread 
more  widely  than  ever  among  the  Jews  a  devoted  at- 
tachment to  this  superstition ;  for  after  their  return  to 
their  owa  country,  having  entirely  renounced  Uolatry, 
and,  at  tte  same  thne,  no  longer  enjoying  the  gift  of 
prophecy  or  ac  cess  to  tho  sacred  oracles,  they  gradu- 
ally abandoned  tliemselves,  as  Lightfooi  has  satisfic- 
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torily  BhowQ,  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  to  all  the 
prevailiog  ftmu  «r  diTiaatkn  (fimmmL  m  Mali,). 
See  ExoBflm. 

Snperstltlon  not  nnfrequently  go«8  hand  in  hand 
with  scepticism,  and  litmc,  amiil  tlu>  m>nfnil  infulelitv 
prevalent  through  the  Koouui  empire  at  our  Lord's 
eoming,  bopoettire  was  mmptDt,  m  a  glanet  at  the 
papos  of  T.u  itus  will  sufEce  to  prove.  Hence  the  lu- 
crative tr:uli-s  of  such  mvu  as  Simon  Maj^us  (Acts  viii, 
9),  Bar-jesU8  (Acts  xiii,  6,  8),  the  slave  with  the  epirit 
of  Python  (Acta  xvi,  16),  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorciats 
(Lake  xi,  19;  Acta  xix,  13),  and  other  mottntebanks 
(yoi|rM;,  2  Tim.  iii,  13;  Kev.  xix,  20,  ptc),  as  well  as 
va  notorious  dealers  in  magical  writlugs  (  E^iffca 
ypafifiara),  and  the  jugglers  {mpUpya)  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix,  19).  Among  the  Jews  these  fla^ant  im- 
postors (rt:rartt5wc»  Jo*'<^phus)  had  become  daiih'i  rtius- 
ly  numerous,  especially  during;  the  Jewish  war;  ami 
we  find  them  constantly  alladed  to  in  Joeephns  (U'ar, 
Tf,fi,l«9;  camp. Matt.  zxir.SB-M;  TWlt  ITiAr.lS; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xx,  5,  1,  etc.).  As  was  nattirni,  they, 
like  most  Orientals,  esp^-cially  ctmneclcd  the  name  of 
Solomon  with  their  spells  and  incantatkoi  (Jottepb. 
Ant,  viii,  2).  The  names  of  the  mala  initmi  on  this 
wide  and  faiteKsting  snl>je«t  will  be  fonnd  mentioned 

in  the  course  of  this  article,  ami  i/thers  are  referred  to 
in  Fahricius,  BM.  AtUiq.  cap.  xii,  and  liuttcher,  Dt  In- 
ferit,  p.  101  sq.    See  Coaioos  Arts. 

Against  everj*  species  and  dein^e  of  this  superstition 
the  sternest  denunciations  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  di- 
rected (Exod.  xxii,  18;  Lev.  xix,  26,  31;  xx,  27; 
Deut.  XV  iii,  10, 11),  as  fostering  a  love  for  unlawful 
knowledge  (eomp.  tfie  JTonm,  eh.  ▼ ;  Cnto^  Db  Ht  Rutl, 
5;  "vani  superstilione  rudcsanimos  infestiint;''  Colu- 
nell.  ii,  1) ;  because  prying  into  the  future  l>ccloudsthe 
mind  with  sufterstitiun,  and  because  it  would  have  licen 
(aa  indeed  it  proved  to  be,  Isa.  U,  6;  2  Kings  xxi,  C) 
an  incentive  to  idolatry ;  indeed,  the  f^quent  denun- 
ciations of  the  sin  in  tlie  iiriijilicts  tctid  to  prove  that 
these  forbidden  arts  presented  peculiar  temptations  to 
a{)ostute  Israel  (Hottinger,  yarw  Ht^.  leget,  p.  S68, 
254).  But  God  supplied  his  people  with  sulistitutes 
for  divination,  which  would  have  rendered  it  superflu- 
ous, and  left  them  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  will  in  circum- 
stances of  danger,  had  they  oontinaad  faithful.  It 
was  only  when  thay  wars  vnfldthftil  that  tiie  revela- 
tion was  withdrawn  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  (1 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  1 ;  v, 
2*t,  etc.).  According  to  tlic  Haliliis,  tiie  Trim  and 
Thammim  lasted  until  the  Temple  ;  the  spirit  of  proph- 
aey  until  Malacbi ;  and  the  Both-Kol,  as  the  sole  means 
of  guidance  from  that  time  downwuds  (Maimonides, 
de  Fundttm.  Leg.  cap.  7;  Ahnbanal,  ProUgg.  Dan- 
id,).    See  below. 

HOW  fhr  Hoaea  and  the  Plwpbala  heltevad  hi  tiie  fv- 
n^/y  of  necromancy,  etr.,  ns  di^■tiIl^r"i'hed  from  various 
forms  of  imposture,  is  aipiestion  wliich  at  present  does 
not  ooncem  o.«.  But  even  if,  in  those  times,  thcgr  did 
hold  aodi «  belief,  no  one  will  now  urge  that  w«  are 
hound  to  do  so  at  tiie  present  day.  Tet  such  was 
tlu'  iipiiiioti  of  P.aron,  lii-lmp  H.i!!.  liaxfer.  Sir  Thos. 
Browne,  I^tvater,  Cilanville,  Henry  More,  and  num- 
berless other  eminent  men.  Such  also  was  the  opin- 
ion which  led  Sir  M.  Hale  to  hum  Amy  Duny  and 
Kosc  CuUenden  at  Burj'  in  1G64 ;  and  caused  even 
AVcr^ley  to  say,  that  "  to  ^;ive  up  a  belief  in  witchcraft 
was  to  give  up  the  Bilde."  (For  a  curious  statute 
ag^net  witchcraft  [6  Elis.  cap.  15],  see  CoUl«r*s  Eed. 
Hut.  vf,  .Sfifi.)  Much  discussion,  moreover,  has  been 
carried  on  by  learned  men  to  determine  the  question 
whether  the  anelant  tribe  of  divteen  merely  pretended 
to  the  powan  they  exercised,  or  wci*  actnaUy  assisted 
by  dinnoBlacal  aiwncy.  The  latter  opinion  Is  emtvaced 

by  iilnid^t  nil  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  riiurch,  wlio 
apjieiil.  in  su]iisirt  of  their  views,  to  the  plain  lan^ua|;o 
of  Scripture;  to  the  achievements  of  Jannes  andJam- 
bres  in  the  dsjrs  of  Moses;  to  the  divine  law.  which 
cannot  ha  ahaifMhla  with  tha  tdStj  of  probibiting 


crimes  that  never  existed ;  and  to  the  strong  presump- 
tion tltat  pretensions  to  interpret  dreams,  to  evoke  the 
deed,  etc.,  would  never  have  met  with  credit  during 
so  many  ages  had  there  not  been  some  known  and  ao- 
thenticated  instances  of  success.  On  the  other  haa^ 
it  bas  been  maintained  with  great  ability  and  eradt 
tion  that  the  whole  arts  of  divinatktn  were  a  system  af 

imposture,  and  that  Scripture  its<-lf  frequently  ridicules 
those  who  prat  tiscd  them  as  utterly  helpless,  and  inc»- 
{talile  of  accomplishing  anything  beyond  the  onSaaijr 
powers  of  nature  (Isa.  zlvU,  11-18 ;  xliT,  26  ;  Jar.  sir, 
14;  Jonah  ii,  8).   flee  WircHciurT. 

1.  Of  the  111. my  instances  of  divination  which  occv 
in  Holy  Scripture,  some  must  be  taken  in  mgood  t 
These  have  accordingly  been  riamfid  by  J. 
niannshausen  (iHstfti.  de  IHiinnt.  Ifahi/I.  [pd.  llichhm 

,  et  .Messerer.  J,V'iteb.l720  sq.)  as  truly    divine,"  (SsS 
i  I'euccr,  Dt  pracipuit  divinatioium  gemritm,  2ailiat> 
1591;  F.a.U.lG07.)   See  ImnRATKm. 

mode  of'decisiori  wjis  u-sed  by  the  Helirews  in  matters 
of  extreme  importance,  and  always  with  solemnity 
and  rsUgioaa  prsparation  (Josh.  tU,  18).   Tha  land 

was  divided  by  lot  (5^^S,  cX^/noi,  »irs;  Num.  xx^■^. 
55,  56 ;  Josh,  xiv,  2) ;  Achan'a  guilt  was  detected  bv 
lot  (Josh.  tU,  16-19);  Sanl  was  elected  Mag  hy  let  ^ 
.Sam.  X,  20.  21);  and,  more  remarkalJe  still.  M.itfhi« 
was  chosen  to  the  vacant  apostleship  by  solemn  lot, 
.and  invocation  of  God  to  guide  the  decision  (Acta  i, 
26).  This  solemnity  and  reverance  It  is  which  givaa 
force  to  such  passams  as  ProT.  zrl,  SH ;  xviil,  IS. 
(See  AuKUstine,  !)e  iMr.  r*ril<. !,»;  Thorn.  Aqum. 
ii^  2,  qu.  95,  art.  S.)  Under  this  process  of  or 
lot,  were  appotated  the  interesting  ofdiaaaeaa  af  tta 
scape-goat  and  the  goat  of  tiic  sin-offtfiog fbr tha pa^ 
pie  {Ixv.  xvi,  8-10).    See  Lot. 

2.  OnrirotRanry  {ovufiofiavrtia),  dirmtttiomif  4nam0 
(Deut.  xiii,  2,  H;  Judg.  vii,  13;  Jer.  xxiii,  32;  Jo«s 

I  phus,  AtU.  xvii,  6, 4).   The  interpretj.tion  of  rhar^oh  i 
I  dreams  Ity  the  divinely-gift*  <1  .Jo^<  ph  ((Jen.  xH.  25- 
'  82),  and  the  relKacing  and  interpreution  of  those  cf 
I  Nebnehadnatiar  hy  ttie  inspired  prophet  (Dan.  ii,  27, 
etc.  and  again  iv,  19  2'*).  as  oppo.'^ed  to  the  diviner* 
j  of  false  dreams  (Zech.  x,  2).  are  s  try  prominent  cases 
in  pr>int ;  and,  still  more,  the  dreamt  thfmMlret  di\  ii^|y 
'  sent  (as  those  in  Gen.  xx,  G;  Judg.  vii,  15;  1  Kings 
iii,  5;  so  those  fa  Mstt.  I,  20;  ii,  12,       19,  22).  most 
he  rej;arde(l  as  inst.xnces  of  di\ inati.m  in  a  |u:<'("!  senae, 
a  heavenly  oneiivmancy  (comp.  Muh;tmmed  s  dtcta: 
"  Good  drsaais  are  from  God;"  "Good  dreams  are  one 
of  the  great  parts  of  prophecy,"  Lane's  Arab.  Xi.hft, 
i,  68).    This  is  clear  frvmi  Num.  xii,  6  (where  drroMU 
[to  the  sleeping]  and  rMon*  [to  the  awake]  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned  as  correlative  divinationa  aothss* 
izcd  by  God),  compared  with  1  Sam.  xzvUi,  6.  Many 
warniiijjs  occur  in  Scripture  agoln.'^t  the  impostures  at- 
tendant on  the  interpretation  of  tlreanis  (Zech.  x,  2, 
etc.).   Wo  find,  however,  no  direct  trace  of  tertimff  §at 
dreams  such  as  occurs  in  Virgil,  JL'n.  vii,  81;  Plaatm^ 
Currul.  i,  1,  2,  61.    See  Dbbam.  ^ 

3.  1  he  L'rtm  am}  Th<imtntm  (Nuro.\x\-ii,  27).  which 
seem,  to  have  bad  the  same  relation  in  true  divinatioa 
that  tha  TVnipjUsi  (q.  ▼.),  or  idofesMaq^  Imd  la  tha 
id(datniui<  system  (see  TIos.  iii.  A  '.  Saa  Unv  and 
TiicM.MiM.  Similar  to  this  was  divinatwa  hyaMaw 
of  the  />)JlMi(q.«v.). 

4.  Phrmomnnr'f.  hy  means  of  the  Bath-Kol  ("'^  TS. 
daughter  oj  the  voice,  i.  e.  direct  Vfxxxl  communication), 
which  God  vouchsafed  especially  to  Moses  (see  Daiik. 
xxxiv,  10).  Variona  cewcioaiilaalS  of  revelation  were 
employed  hy  the  Deity:  as  tiie  IMSerpmt  (Exod.  ir, 
.'>)  ;  the  I.eprmu  ffitrul  (xcT.  4);  the  liurning  Bv.<h  (^iii, 
4);  the  J'l^iguet  (vii-xii);  the  Clouii  (xvi,  10, 11);  but 
most  instances  are  without  phenomena  (DeoL  hr,  1ft; 
1  King*  xix,  12.  I'X  l.'»,  and  y»erhap«  Matt.  iii.  I3\ 
This,  the  true  Buth-Kol,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
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the  fabaloos  one  of  the  Kaltbis,  which  Dr.  Lightfoot 
ealla  '*»  fictjon  of  tfaair  own  bnin  to  bring  their  doc- 
ton  and  their  doctrlnn  into  endif  {Wortt$,  Hi,  18^. 
See  Batii-Koi,. 

6.  The  Oracles :  Ant,  of  tb«  Ark  of  th«  Testimony,  or 
fSomnma^i^Hnpn  Ti'^Vt),  detcribed  In  Exod.  zzt,SS, 
ai\(\  1  Kinj;'^  vi,  1''  'M  (rnmp.  P^:l.  xxviii,  2);  second- 
ly, of  the  Tab«maclc  of  the  Cungretgation,  or  Testi- 
mony (myn  described  la  Bind,  zziz,  4S,  48. 
In  the  account  nf  the  Tem|)lo,  l>oth  in  1  Kings  vi  and 
2  Chron.,  the  word  "^^an  is  used  fifteen  times  to  desig- 
nate the  "Oracle,"  i.  c.  the  Holy  of  Holies  (sec  1 
Kings  vi,  IG),  in  whii  h  wu.s  |ili<  cd  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  (ver.  19),  whose  golden  oover,  called  the 
Mercy-Mat,  wai  the  actoal  tUiu  oraaM  (Hottloger, 
Th'$.  Phil.  p.  366).  Thiit  thrre  were  several  oracles 
of  heathen  gods  known  to  the  Jews  wc  niay  infer  both 
from  the  mention  of  that  of  Baal-zehub  at  Ekron  (2 
Kings  i,M)»«nd  Awn  (Iw  towns  named  Dehir.  "De- 
Mr  qnod  nos  oraadmn  iItib  rapemttm  possomns  appel- 
laf.  ft  lit  ( ')nti:iti<i^iua  vorhun»  oxprimamas  e  verln) 
vel  locutoriiim  dicerc"  (Jerome,  od  IjpA. 
Q.  The  word  "  oracles"  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  the 
Scriptures  (Acta  vii,  38 ;  Koin.  iii,  2,  etc.).  On  the 
general  subject  of  oracle?,  see  Anton,  v.  Dale,  De  ora- 
atlis;  Smith,  IHtt.  of  CIom.  Ant.  art.  Oraculum  ;  Pot- 
ter's Amtiq.  i,  ;  Sir  T.  Browne,  Trad  xi,  and 
ViUff.  Err.  vfl,  18,  etc.   8es  Obaclb. 

6.  The  AuiffUc  Voice,  IVt  («.  g.  Gsil.  SSii, 
16;  Judg.  xiii,  3,  l.'l).    S«-e  A^grl. 

7.  The  ProphtUc  liutiiutim  (nxmp,  see  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Rahh.  col.  1286).  This  was  the  most  illnstrious 
and  perfect  means  of  holy  divination  (as  th*  «rae«/ar 
system  in  the  heathen  world  was  the  roost  eminent 
per\  cr^iiiii  rind  imitation  of  it),  and  wa.s  often  accompa- 
nied with  symbolical  action  (2  Kings  xiii,  17 ;  Jer.  li, 
O^M).  Wemayleamflwtapoitan«softlM|iaceH 
wa?  dn^if^ned  to  orrupy  in  the  Theormcy  as  a  means 
of  divination,  by  the  expres*  c<)ntraf<t  drawn  between 
it,  on  the  one  band,  and  the  divinations  of  idolatry  on 
the  other.  Comp.  tst.  14  with  ver.  16  of  Deut.  XTiiL 
(Ssa  mehaells's  Lawa  ^Mmt$,  art  xxxtI.)  Under 
this  head  of  prophecy  wc  miifit,  of  course,  include  the 
V)^n  nqn,  aa  the  Jews  call  the  In^ratian  of  ihe 
Hofy  Spirit.  The  nrelatlons  of  the  Old  Tsstsment 
are  most  suitably  included  in  these  heavenly  utter- 
ances, Adyta  Oioti.  (See  Heb.  v,  12 ;  1  Pet.  iv,  11.) 
Sneh  are  the  chief  modes  of  dlTine  oommnnication  to 
men,  or  inspired  divination :  they  are  referred  to  in 
Heb.  i,  1.  The  antithesis  there  points  to  the  Son  of 
God  as  the  Ultimate  Oracle  (the  /.opoi  of  John),  the 
ftilfiller  of  the  promise,  which  Moses  gSTe  when  be 
prohibited  all  sporloas  dlvlnB^.  See  Pkofrvt. 

>*.  I'>eforc  we  clo^o  ntir  imtii  c  (tf  divination  in  a  pood 
sense,  we  must  adduce  two  instances  of  the  Hebrew 
word  at  Om  head  oTtids  artlela,  BOp  (fan).  Ofthe 
thirty-one  occurrences  of  this  expre-'sive  term  in  the 
O.  T.,  nu  leas  than  twenty-nine  bear  an  evil  meaning. 
In  FroT.  xtI,  10,  and  Isa.  10,  S,  we  daim  for  It  a  good 
MOW.  In  the  former  of  the^e  passages  the  noun  -Dp 
(fkpL  itayriiov;  V'ulg.  divimatio)  is  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  a  dMw  4SMM0S  [marR.  'Mlrtnatlon"!,  and  de- 
notes ^'mffarity  such  as  of  divineri"  (Pr)1i  Si/nop.'i.  in 
loc.  Melancthon,  a.s  ipioted  by  bishop  Patrick  in  loc., 
refers  to  the  acute  wisdom  of  Solomon  in  his  celebra- 
ted judgment,  and  of  (lonzaf^a  in  his  sentence  on  the 
governor  of  Milan,  as  instances  of  this  DOp ;  we  might 
add  the  eaaa  wppoaad  bjr  Solomon  himself  of  the  so- 
gacions  poor  man  who  snccessfully  defended  the  city 
against  the  mighty  invader,  Eccl.  fx,  15).  In  Isa.  iii, 
Sythe  word  occurs  in  the  Poel  form,  QOp  (Sept  oro- 
XOTTf'i^ ;  Vulg.  arioltui),  and  is  rightly  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  prudent ;  the  company  in  which  the  term  is  found 
M^pilns  tn  it  %  (ood  rigniflcitioik  Ssa  abovs* 


9.  It  only  remains  under  this  head  to  allude  to  the 
fact  that  great  importance  was  pecolii^ly  attached  to 
the  words  of  dytnir  n«n.  Vow  aldioagb  tiie  oheervvd 

fact  that  "  mon  r'ninetimea,  at  the  hour  of  their  depar- 
ture, do  speak  and  reason  above  themselves"  {fieUg, 
Medici,  xi),  does  not,  of  course,  take  awajr  from  thei 
death-bed  prophecies  of  Scripture  their  supematnial 
charaeter  (Gen.  xUx ;  t  Rinps  xiii,  etc.),  yet  It  Is  in- 
tprc^ting  to  find  that  there  lire  annlo;^ies  which  re- 
semble them  (//.  xxti,  3od;  and  the  storj'  of  Calanua; 
Cicero,  Z>e  ZKp.  i,  80 ;  Sbalisii.  Rich.  II,  1, 1 }  DaiMI, 
Civil  Wnm.  iii,  C'l,  et<  /). 

II.  Forms  of  divination  expressly  forbidden  in  Scrip- 
ture. Allusion  has  already  been  nmda  In  thi.-«  article 
to  Dsnt.  xriii,  IO7I2.  As  these  tbws  contain  the 
most  fbrmal  notico'of  tlie  subject,  we  win  Am!  tdn  tba 

seven  I  r  ei|j;ht  kinds  of  diviners  there  dSBOMOSd  ill 
the  order  in  which  they  are  meotioaed. 
1.  At  the  Tory  ootsst  wt  aaoonter  in  tii*  phrasa 

C^ISC^  DOp,  hotem'  keaamim*^  one  dUimng  divina- 
Hunt  (Sept.  fiovrfv^jMVOc  fuumiaaf,  Tnlg.  {w  ariolot 
teiteitatmr,  A.Y.  **that  nseth  divination*^,  the  sama 

word  which  we  have  just  noticetl  in  a  i^ootl  sense.  The 
verb  OQJ^t  like  the  Arabic  equivalent,  primarily  sig- 
nified to  tboM  or  ih/Ut  (Meier,  ffsBf.  WUfttttwdrttf' 
buck,  p.  3^11 ;  Filr«t,  flefjr.  W.'rto  b.  ii,  3-.'2 ;  Hottinger, 
Lex.  Hepioffl.  xiiv,  1) ;  thence  it  acquired  the  sense 
of  deciding  and  dsfemmw^,  and  became  a  generic 
phrase  for  various  kinds  of  divination.  Rabbi  David 
de  I'omis  says,  "  It  is  a  word  of  large  signification, 
embracing  many  specific  senses,  such  as  geomancy, 
necromancy,  oneiromancy,  cheiromancy,  and  others." 
Maimonides  (in  his  treatise  CSSIS  rnia9  nisbn 
'lai,  capb  xi,  f  ID  iadodsa  basldas  dissa  natbods,  gas- 
tromancy,  Hthomancy,  and  catoptromancy ;  and  R.a«hi 
(on  Dent,  xviii,10)  makes  COp  mainly  concerned  with 
the  proosss  oif  ilnlidoiuuMy.  'Amid  die  nncsrtdnly 
arising  from  this  peneric  serine  of  tlie  word,  the  Sept. 
has  ri;ndered  it  by  the  (general  plirase  fut  i-rn'Kr3ni 
fiavTtim',  to  dicine  a  dieinaiitm;  wherein  it  i.'«  follow- 
ed by  the  Taignm  of  Jonathan,  as  well  as  by  the  8yr- 
iae  and  Aralrfe  versions  (J.  Clodins,  Ditmrt.  de  Magia 
Saijittnr.  [Viteh.  1676]  i,  6;  and  Wichmannshausen, 
JJixiiert.  i.  4).  The  wonl  is  uso<l  of  Balaam  (Josh,  xiii, 
22\  of  tlie  Philistine  soothsayers  (1  Sam.  vi,  2),  of  the 
Hebrew  false  prophets  (Micah  iii,  8,  6,  7, 11,  and  In 
other  passages),  without  specifying  any  mode  of  divi- 
nation. We  therefore  n  uMr  i  this  as  a  general  ptini-f 
introductory  to  the  seven  particular  ones  which  follow. 
The  absenos  of  the  eopolative  1,  which  is  preflxad  to 
every  other  word  but  IJ*^?^,  confirms  this  view.  As 
the  wonl,  however,  involves  the  notion  of  "cutting," 
some  connect  it  with  tlie  Cbold.  "p*???  (from  "^Jfi  U> 
cnOi  Dan.  n,  S7;  It,  it  •te.,  and  to  be  tslwn  to  mean 
astrolo(;ers,  magi,  gcnetbUad,  etc.  (Juv.  vi,  682  sq. ; 
Diod.  Sic.  U.  30).  Others  refer  it  to  the  KXijpoftuyrui 
(Schol.  ad  Eur.  ffipp.  10.>7),  since  the  use  of  lot«  was 
very  familiar  to  the  Jews  (Gatalter  on  Lots,  ad  init.); 
hot  it  required  no  art  to  explain  tbdr  nso,  fbr  they 

'  were  reyardi  d  as  directly  nmler  OokI's  control  (Num. 

|Xxvi,6a;  E.-<th.  iii.  7  ;  Prov.  xvi..^^;  xviii,18).  Both 

'  lots  and  digiiorum  micatio  (odd  and  even)  were  used 
in  distributing  the  duties  of  the  Temple  (Otlio^  La. 

.  Rab.  s.  V.  Digitis  micando).   See  above. 

S.  'iSirQ,  sMtesn'.  This  word  b  vailoasly  derived 
and  explained.    Tn  our  A.  V.  it  i«,  in  two  out  of  seven 

I  times  of  its  occurrence  (l>esides  the  pnct.  and  fut.),  ren- 
dered •*«»senwr«/l(Me***  (as  If  fkvm  ti^tomilime, 

•  Fuller,  .IfiV.  S,v:  i,  in.  aftor  ILislii).    the  idea  Is,  fh^ 

Iassiffiiing  ctrtain  limrt  lo  lhing$,  and  distinpui-^hinn  by 
astrology  lucky  from  unlucky  days,  and  even  months 
Tas  when  Ovid  [^Faiti]  says,  "Mense  malum  maio  no- 
here  vulgus  ait")  and  years  (Maimonides,  ./l6oilai9ani, 
|cap.9{  8panMr,i>tI«(y.irsfrr. i,a87)w  Soparluipaiii 
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Job  iii,  5,  just  as  th«  Oreeks  «nf1  Rom.mi  rfftardf^d  some 
days  aa  candidi,  otben  aa  aW  (liesiod.  0pp.  i  t  D.  770 ; 
Sucton.  Aug.  92,  etc.).  It  IB  not  necessary  to  refer 
GaL  iv,  10  to  this  mftnUtimi  th»  MomOo  InMitittkm 
of  MCNd  MMonfl  ii  ItMlf  then  proUUfead,  u  belog  ab- 
rogated to  Christians  (Selden.  A'  ann.  cieil.  vtt.  Jud. 
C  21 ;  and  Alford,  in  loc.).  The  Sept  version,  by  the 
Torb  and  part.  i^i]!ovi^KT5ai  (in  four  places),  and  the 
nonn  cXif^ovur/ioc  (in  two  others^  refers  to  divination 
by  «0ordli  and  voices  (Saidas,  KXtj^tvurpoi,  at  hi  twv 
Xoywf  wapar)]fil(OHi:).  Fi-stus  derives  om'-n  it*elf 
(qoaai  oramenj,  because  it  procMda  from  the  moatb 
(guiaJU  ab  ore).  Worda  of  ill  obmq  (^twfvfUiu,  which 
Horace  calls  nuUi  omiruita  DCrBo^  and  Plautus  nhscir- 
nata  [prob,  obscamxtii]),  were  exchanged  for  bona  nom- 
MO,  aa  when  Cicero  reported  to  the  Senate  the  execu- 
tion of  Leotalua  and  othan  bgr  the  woni "  vizerunt," 
thftf  have  eaued U>  Sm,  fnalead  of  **nioital  tont,"  they 
ore  dead.  So  Lertty(  hides  embraced  the  omen  of  lle^je- 
sistratus  (Herodut.  xi,  [>1).  Hebrew  inatancea  of  this 
obaenring  of  words  occur  hi  Geo.  xxhr,  14^  and  1  Sam. 
xiy,  9, 10,  where  a  divine  interpoaitkm  occnrrcd ;  in  1 
Kin^s  XX,  33,  the  catching  at  the  word  of  the  king  of 
Israel  was  rather  a  human  instinct  than  a  iraparifpt- 
mt,  or  wutrkuig,  in  ita  proper  (auperatitioaa)  aenae. 
AUb  to  md  arialiiK  fhnn  tiila  obsamiMa  of  Tarfaal 
omens  aro«i'  the  forms  otbibhman'y  ciilled  Soiiet  JJf^ 
mrrirtr,  Virr/HuJtur,  liibliccB,  etc.  The  elevation  of  Se- 
verus  is  said  to  have  been  foretold  by  his  opening  at 
Virgil'a  Um^'  Tn  ngai*  imperio  popokwi  Bomane, 
nonMBto.**  HOflt  murkable  ware  the  napoBMa  which 
it  is  said  Charles  I  and  Lord  Fulkltind  olif.iinod,  when 
they  consulted  their  Virgils  before  the  civil  war.  The 
former  opened  yf.'iM>d  iv,  whan  IMdo  predteta  •  vio- 
lent death  to  ^f^neas,  while  the  latter  rhnneod  upon 
jEnrid  xi,  at  Evaiider's  lamentation  over  his  son.  Ac- 
cording to  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  tht  Psalter  was  the 
beat  boolL  for  the  Sorteo  Blblias,  but  Cedrenus  informs 
na  tiwt  He  If.  T.  waa  more  commonly  nsf^l  (Niceph. 
Greg,  vili,  Aug.  Ep.  I'ri(!<  anx,  V'mn/^rA  ii,  876, 

etc. ;  Cardan,  IJe  Varirtntf,  p.  104(t).  Tliis  superstition 
became  so  rife  that  it  waj*  necessary  to  denonnoo  It 
firom  the  pulpit  aa  forbidden  by  the  divine  precept^ 
"  ThoQ  shaH  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.  "  The  Moa- 
leitKM  consult  the  Koran  in  similar  manner,  but  they 
take  their  aoawer  from  the  aerenth  Une  of  the  right- 
haad  paiio  (ae«  OeraA  geamow,  p.  8Bf>.  A  beUef  in 
the  "iLrnificance  of  rh.mre  worda  Was  veri'  prevalent 
among  the  EgA  ptians  <  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  3(H  ;  Plu- 
tarch, De  Ii.  14),  and  uo  aeeidaiitBl  aigh  of  the  engi- 
neer waa  aofficient  to  pvemib  aven  Amaaia  flrom  re- 
moHng  the  momilftlile  ahslM  to  flaia  (WflUnaon,  .A  nc. 
JCgtfpt.  iv,  144).  The  universality  of  the  belief  amonn 
the  ancienta  ia  Imown  to  eyet7  acholar  (Cicero,  De  div. 
i;  Hend.ii,M{  Viigil,Avli,lie,«le.).  SmBib- 

LOMANCY,  I 

Another  origin  for  ^i^STi  ia  ftmsd  by  some  (comp.  | 
Vitringa,  Cbaiaiair.  arf  /aa.  Ii,  <)  to  tilt  wan  1^?,  <Ae 

fyr,  the  root  of  which  occurs  once  only  (1  Sam.  xviii. 
»)  aa  a  verb,  "  Saul  eyed  Datrid."  Thia  derivation 
would  poliit  U> /atemaiim,  the  Greek  jSoomyfa  and 
the  Latin /iurtnum,  Vossius  derives  these  words  from 
faun  mivttv,  to  kill  with  the  tut*.  Plinj  (Holland's 
tnaal.  1, 165)  aaya :  *<Soeh  Bke  tbeaa  are  among  the 
Triballiana  and  Illyriann,  who  with  their  \cr\-  riexSghi 
can  witch  (efiascinent),  yea,  and  kill  those  whom  they 
looke  wistly  upon  any  long  time"  (comp.  Aal.  Oell. 
ix,  •}. S  :  Plutarch,  St/mpn*.  v. 7).  KcginnUl  Scot  ?ipe:ik» 
of  certain  Irish  witches  as  ^'et/ebitert"  {IHscoveiy  of 
ll'ilBier«l/l,ili,15).  Whole  treatises  have  l>een  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  such  as  the  De  Fatcino,  by  the 
.  Italian  Vairus  in  1689 ;  the  Oputmltm  de  Frucino,  by 
Gutierrez,  a  Spaniard,  in  15C>3;  am!  tlie  Trarttitu^s  dr 
•FaidiiaAme  in  1675,  by  a  German  physician  called 
Frommann.  (See  alao  Shaw,  Trav,  p.  UZ.)  In  Iftt^ 
tin'a  ikav^ftiim  t^  W,  Jdu  i^  aeUkmi,  "HoUak* 


!  beans"  are  mentioned  as  amulets  against  Cincinatioo. 
D&Ilaway  {Account  of  ConsUintinople  as  quoted  in  Oc- 
cult Sdemeett  p.  210)  says  that  "  nothing  can  exMd 
the  aapantitioa  of  the  Tndu  reapeetittg  the  ovil  «jo 
of  anenemyortofdA  ftiagw  from  the  Koran  are 
p.iinted  on  the  ontaida  «f iMVaeji,  etc.,  U>  divi-rt  the  min- 
ister infloanoe."  A  beUaf  in  the  "  evil  e/e,"  oft^oA- 
ftic  fidmeavoc  (9*^  ^1*9),  was  nnlvoraal,  and  ia  oAn 
allnded  to  in  Scripture  (Deut.  xxiii,  3;  Matt.  xx,lS: 
Tob.  It,  7,  fui  fOovt^ortt  oov  6  6^BakuoQi  1  Soin. 
xviii,  9,  *<  Seal  (fe^DaTid*^  The  paanfoaorthaa^ 
c!ent<«  on  the  subject  an  coQeetad  to  Pattart  Aai.  %, 

383  sq.    bee  Ktb. 
Bat  the  darivatkm  of  yrtra  whldi  Aada  moot  Ihvor 

with  modem  authorities  deduces  the  word  from  *t;*.  a 
doud,  so  that  the  diviner  would  ply  hia  art  bir  watch- 
ing clouds,  thnndera,  ligfatnbiga  (Haiw,  Air.  IFirw 
zdwb.  V.  Ci,  p.  92 ;  FUrst,  Worierh.  ii,  IRT,  who,  however, 
tiuds  room  for  (dl  the  derivations ;  and  G«seniaa,  s.  v. 
199,  leans  to  tlw  Hgwaliva  sensa  af  ia  ebmd^  vis. «» 
i«e  covert  arts).  Rnsenrntlller.  Scfmlui  in  l^erU.  xix, 
26,  follows  Aben  Esra,  who  thinks  this  diviner  obtaimd 
hit  omentfrom  liaanwifaa  ^Aa  abMlL  Tba 


that  the  temn  51^?,  east,  TlX,  west, 
bKiai^,  north,  were  derived  from  the  poahion  sf  tha 
PUmelariiu  aa  ba  fhoad  fba  eaat,  taUng  Ui  edeatfal 

observations  (Goodwin's  Sfotet  and  Aaron,  iv,  10>,  i< 
rejected  by  his  annotator  Carpzov  with  the  greatest 
disgust.  Jeremiah  (x,  2)  clearly  refers  to  this  divina- 
tion, which  hod  ita  counterpart  in  Greek  and  Latin 
erature  (e.  g.  in  //.  ii,  352,  Neator  apeaka  of  right-hand 
flashes  af  l)eing  lucky  (see  also  Odys.  xv,  804),  Diod- 
oms  Siculus  (iii,  340,  ed.  Bipont.)  mentions  the  divina- 
tion by  means  of  thunder  {iupawo<TKOTria,  and  the  ol 
Iv  ro«c  Ktpawoic  iioaiffulat)  of  the  Etrurians  (comp. 
"  fulguratores  —  hi  fnlgurum  inspectores,"  C.it<v  /* 
Mor.  Claud.  Xeron. ;  Noniu.«,  Ixiii,  21 ;  Ciccm,  />»r. 
ii,  58.  [in  OraUi,  2801,/ii^wictfor.])  Pliny,  in  a, 
4.i,  traato  of  tiia  pk^tio^  and  In  11, 64,  of  tha  aroedbr 
qualities  of  thunder,  lightning,  etc. ;  n?  dr^es  L.  .\.  Sen- 
eca in  Natur.  Quatti.  ii,41.  Stiitius  mcntion.i  the  windi 
for  purpowea  of  divination  (Tfte&nd.  iii,  512-63^).  See 
Humboldt,  A'omoa,  ii,  186,  for  the  probable  aciaiiti^Er 
adaptations  by  the  Etmrlana  dt  their  divining  arta. 
To  thU  daas  we  must  refer  "  the  aatnlofwa'*  (*>?3t 
"''"all}  here  only  found) ;  "  the  star-gazers,  or  nther 
«tar.jfft>pAe<t" (Q'^S^isa  CS-'inn);  and  "the  monthly 
prognoatieators,"  or  rather  4ay  Halaiaie  inaim  aflftt 

new  moont  trkat  trill  happen  to  thee  (C^-TH^  Cy'^'IIS 
r^i^S  nkn;;  "^^t^^l  mm  Boeenmttller,  in  loc .),  wliich 
are  all  mentioned  to  tiie  aablima'ehallenge  of  God  to 
the  Chaldoe  sorcerer?  in  Is»a.  xlvii,  18.  Astrolojfv  re- 
tained a  long  hold  even  on  the  minds  of  astrxmomen; 
e.  g.  Stoffler  firom  ita  evaluation  predicted  a  ddnga  ttt 
1524 ;  Cardnn  his  own  death :  Wallenstein  was  a  pmt 
amateur  of  astrology  ;  Tycho  Brab6  studied  and  pno- 
tis«i  it;  so  did  Morinus;  Kepler  siippo((ed  that  the 
planets  by  their  ooafigurationa  exerdsed  oertain  inda- 
•ncas  ovar  anMiwify  notare;  I/nd  Bacon,  moraovar'a 
thought  that  astrology  needed  only  to  be  reformed,  not 
rejected  (Arago,  Pop.  Attron.  [by  Smyth  and  Grant  J 
ii,  8;  Biawstar,  Jfor^  ^ 8dm»,  U€^  SU>  Sea 

PBOOnomCATOB. 

In  .Tudg.  ix,  37,  the  cxpreiaion  **oak  of  Meammm 
(enchantment.^)"  refers  not  so  much  to  the  general 
crednaae  of  great  treea  (Homer,  Od.  xiv,  328,  aa  to  tiM 
fact  that  (probably)  hen  Jaoob  fend  buried  Ua  aandata 
(Gen.  XXXV,  4;  Stanley,  ^  oarf  AL  IdQ.  8aa 
Meonkmim. 

8.  Tba  next  word  in  onr  Itat  (Danl.  xrfil,  ICf)  is 

"rn:*!:,  menachenh',  "an  enchanter.,'*  (Sept.  oittvtZoiu- 
voc  j  Vnlg.  qtd  obaervat  taiguna).  In  Gen.  adir,  6^  16, 
tbis  somawhat  gaaanl  w«d  is  nssA  «f  dMniag  %  CM 
oup,  or  cfBcewqaqr  CnAaeofiaynio).  Primitively  tkia 
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wu  the  dinking-cap  which  cnntaincd  the  libation  to '  attainments,  in  such  passages  as  Eccl.  x,  3^,  and  1 
tha  gpds  (PoCtor).  This  diriuation  prevailed  more  in  I  KiogiiT,80.  Kaabi  comments  niE*rn  ysbz  zzn, 
tin  BMt  iBd  la  EgjyL   The  Mv,  wed  In  the  Sept.  fe^^  ^ .  ^  j^^^^-  ^^j. 


to  dcsig^iate  .Toneph's  cup,  resembles  both  the  Aral>i( 
kadn  and  the  Hindu  Litndi,  sacred  chalice  (Schleusiier, 
Ltx.  V.  r.  8.  V. ;  Kitto,  Bib.  lUut.  i,  898).  One  of  the 
Anrian  kin^B,  ia  th«  acnlpCaM  from  Mimrond,  hokb 
A  Stming-cup  in  Ml  riglit  hud  (Bonoari*!  JWhmkA, 
etc.  p.  306).  The  famous  cup  of  Jemshid,  which  ^ 
the  constant  theme  of  the  poetry  and  mytliology  of 
Penla,  was  Mid  to  have  been  discovered  fall  of  the 
elixir  of  immortali^,  while  digging  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  PersepoUs.  It  poasessed  the  property  of  repre- 
senting the  whole  world  in  it-*  concavity,  and  all  thinp* 
good  and  bod  tbta  going  on  in  it.  Homer  describes 
Nwtor'i  eap  fa  ttaiikr  namunr;  tad  Alozandor  the 
Great  h;ul  a  m5'8tic  cup  of  n  like  kind.  In  the  storm- 
ing of  Seringapatam  the  unfortunate  TipjKxj  Sail>  re- 
tired to  g»ze  on  Us  divintng-cup ;  after  standing  a 
trUlo  absorbed,  he  returned  to  the  %bt  ud  soon  fell. 
The  **  great  magitien"  Merltn's  cap  b  deserfbed  (Spen- 
ser's Fir, -if  QttKiH\  iii,  2,  l!*).  "  Liko  to  the  world  it- 
selfe,  it  aeem'd  a  world  of  glas."  In  Norden's  Trav- 
tk  As  E^fpt,  ud  Capt.  Ckwk's  Vogoffu,  the  use  of  di- 
vinin)i-ciip!»  in  moflern  NuWia  and  at  TongataJKH),  one 
of  the  Frieiidly  Islands,  is  mentioned  (compare  Kitto, 
Daily  Bible  lUuMtrat.  i,  424).  The  Orientals  ascribe 
much  of  Sokmioa's  wisdom  to  bis  poesession  of  a  sacred 
oip,  a  QiamtMi^  or  coie  mm  (D'HoriwIot,  i.  t. 
Giam;  OemU  Scimcet,  p.  317).  Parkhur^t  and  oth- 
ers, danyfag  that  divination  i»  intended,  make  it  a 
1  cap  of  office  (BruceN  Trarrls,  ii,  657),  "  for  which 


b<tr  Itabba,  xix.    See  ELnohajtrb. 

The  root  Cn3  has  the  primary  sense  of  a  low  Atac 
tn^,  wkupaing  sound;  from  this  arises  the  dorivative 
tire,  ose7MBl,of  ftoqoMit  occnrrsnce  fa  the  O.T.  G«- 
scnius,  T^lei.  p^  875;  Lrx.  by  Robinson,  p.  C65  ;  nnd 
Ftirxt,  Ilebr.  WSrterb.  p.  81,  prefer  to  derive  from  tiie 
primary  sense  (q.  d.  cKnaorw  vol  augvari  aa  goaanl 
terms);  but  Bochart,  ii,  21,  22,  peremptorily  derives 
from  the  secondary  senao  of  the  serpent,  and  discovers 
in  this  tin;}^  the  divination  called  opboeMnKy  (o^io- 
/uitTfia).  ^Urst  admits  this  as  "tolerable."  Clas- 
sical instances  of  divining  by  serpents  occur  In  Iliai^ 
ii,  'jm ;  .f.nnd,  v,  84 ;  Cicero,  De  Dir.  i,  18, 86;  Valer. 
Maxim,  i,  t",  8  ;  Tercnt.  Phurm.  iv,  4,  26;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  vii ;  Uotaoe,  Cam,  iii,  27,  6.  (Aooording  to 
Hesychlaa,  a.  t.  ofMidc,  aad  SoMfaa,  a.  o/wMonai^, 
omens  fVom  serpents  as  well  as  from  birds  formed  n 
usual  l)ranch  of  the  augur's  art;  hence  probably  the 
general  phra'^e  omplograd  fa  the  Sept.  and  otlier  veiw 
sions.)  Serpent-ckarmimgf  laftBmd  to  fa  Psa.  Ivfli,  11^ 
and  Jar.  tIU,  17,  is  a  part  of  tiiis  dlrfaatloa.  nwqnant 
mention  of  this  art  also  occurs  in  l>nth  ancient  and 
modem  writers.  (See  Ralisch  on  Exod.  vii,  12,  who 
refers  to  iElian,^w(..<4aM«.  xvii,5;  Sil.  Italic,  iii,  8()0; 
StralM),  xii,  814;  Gellins,  AbdL  ilttie.  zvi,  11;  Shaw, 
Trapeiji,  p.  354 ;  Ni«bahr,  Tmvelt,  1, 189 ;  Ikwhart,  //i- 
ertw.  iii,  It'.i  ;  Descrijition  df  rEff^(f,viii,]{}H\  xviii,  1, 
ha  would  search  carefully."  But  in  aU  probability  j  338  [in  i,  16»,  thora  is  a  dascriptlon  of  the  feats  of  some 
tiio  A.  T.  is  right    The  Nile  was  called  the  cap  of  I  Cairo  jugglers  wfth  Ike  aerprnt  Bt^tJ}  Qaatnmfare, 

Elgypt,  and  thi?  silver  vessel  ivhi.  ti  r^y mbolizi'd  it  had 
pnpbetic  and  mysterioos  pioperttes  (Hiivernick,  A'in/. 
a.  d.  JVaML).  Tha  dMaalieB  waa  means  of  radi- 
ations f^om  the  water,  or  from  magically-inscril»ed 
gems,  etc.,  thrown  into  it  (a  sort  of  ifCpoftut'Tna,  tcaro- 
WTpOfiayrua,  or  Kf^iwaXAo/iayrcia,  Cardan,  />r  remm 
Varm.  cap.  93),  liice  tba  liunoiia  auhnor  <ffi»k  (Lane, 
Mad.  Eg.  ii,  362),  and  die  eryatal  dividng^lohos,  the 
properties  of  which  def>end  on  a  natural  law  brought 
into  notice  in  the  recent  revivals  of  Me^morism.  .Tul. 
Serenus  (/><  Fato,  ix,  18)  says  that  after  certain  incan- 
tations a  demon  was  heard  in  the  water.  For  illus- 
trations  of  F^g}-pti.uj  cups,  sec  Wilkinson,  iii,  258.  This 
kind  of  divination  is  not  tli<"  r^.inn-  as  riiiithimuiwy 
(Sttjdas,  a.  aorro^t^f*!'),  which  consists  in  drawing 
omens  ftons  a  ooBmoa  difakfag^iip ;  auadi  fflsa  tte 
vulL,'nr  pnu  ticf,  still  prevalent,  of  reading  fortunes  in 
the  fanttistic  forms  assumed  by  the  grounds  in  a  tea- 
cap.   See  CoF. 

But  the  versions  nf  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  give  quite 
a  ditferent  turn  to  our  snsta,  and  point  to  that  part 
of  tha  aagerial  art  wMeli  eoBatated  of  oaMRvyhiasMicb, 

\.t.ormthomnnnj{<'Hn  i<>  ^>n\'Tua,o'tioyirf^u4;,6pvtBoaKo-  w.nys  fi  had  sense  in  the  Old  Test,  in  the  twelve  in- 
mni).  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  veraion^fiiTor  this  view  I  stance"  ''h'ch  the  verb  [always  PieZ]  and  the 
(=attgarari  ab  aafanaU  dblo).   Bfida  fa  their  (light !  fly«i«c, Jwwever  (fawip),  bears 


fEffypte,  i,  20-2;  Minutoli,  fWnab,  p.  226; 
Hcngstenlierg,  .\fnt.  mi'l  F'/yjU,  p.  1)7-108;  Lane,  Mod. 
Fgypt,  ii,  230).  The  seqM-nt  was  the  symbol  of  baallh 
and  healing  (Plin.  xxiv,  4, 22)}  Moaaa'a  bnMMO  taiw 
|)€nt  (Num.  xxl,  9),  which  was  a  sTmhol  of  detf  varanca 
(Wiwl.  xvi.  fl ;  i.nnip.  .'ohu  iii,  1  0,  was  at  Icn^'tli  iiKnIe 
an  object  of  idolatrous  worship.  Uezekiab,  to  destroy 
the  chann,  tadoeod  Ha  aama  to  Ha  aiara  aiatarial 
(r'rnrri  ens  =  ^r-rr^x  i'  Kin^s  xviii,  4.  See  Nk- 
ni-HiiTAX.  Tbeso  menacAesfcaa,  tbereiore,  were  prob- 
ably opAioMaato— people  ivfco^  Bka  tha  Hiehnt  FaylH 
(Pliny,  H.  N.  vii,  2;  xviii,  4)  and  Marmaridw  (Sil. 
Ital.  iii,  301 1,  were  suppoaed  to  render  serpents  innocu- 
ous and  ol)«dient  (Eaod>Tii,9;  Jer.  viii,  17  ;  Kccl.  x, 
IIX  chiefly  by  the  power  of  music  (Nicand.  Meriac. 
162;  Lncan,  ix,  891 ;  ^Fm.  vii,  753),  but  alw,  no  dcmbt, 
by  the  possession  of  some  f,'i>nuino  and  often  heredi- 
tary secret  (LAne,  Mod.  Fyypt,  ii,  106  sq. ;  Amob.  adv. 
Gent,  ii,  32).  They  had  a  similar  power  ovar  aeorpfana 
(Francklen's  Tour  to  l\rmi).    S«e  Charmf.r. 

4.  BjlSaQ,  mtiailuh^'  (Sept.  faf^uuoi ;  Vulg.  ma- 
h/hmt'kkli.  Van.  "wtteh").    Thfa  nord  haa  al- 


ovor  the  oarth  were  sup|><:)-'i'il  to  observe  men's  seerot 
actions,  and  to  be  cognizant  of  accidents,  etc  (comp. 
Eed.  X,  tir^   AriatophaDea  (Birds)  says,  "Heaa  bat 

some  bird,  pcrhap"",  knoww  <.f  m\-  treasure  :"  so  thnt  the 
birds  assume  prerogatives  ol  deity ;  "  We  are  as  good  as 
oracles  and  ^ods  to  you,"  etc.  The  motet,  tha  and 
theyeedtM  of  birds  ware  tba  aiafa  pbaaoaaaa  (Bo- 
chart, ad.  Leaad.  tl,  19).  Homer  la  fml  of  this  dfvfna- 

tion  (11.  xii,  "10  ;  x  v.  V'Vi.  ct  pas-imV  So  the  I^tin 
claasics ;  see  Servius,  Virg.  ^Kn,  iii,  361  ("  iives  oscines, 
pnipelei^*)i  alw  Cicero,  Fam.  vi,  6, 13;  De  DMn.  U, 
72.  etc. ;  and  Livy,  x,  40  {tripuSttm  solistimum).  For 
qniilitirs  of  various  birds,  see  Potter,  xv,  and  Ocadt 
Scieiices,  p.  142,  \  \:\.  This  divination  was  much  in 
vognam^i^iu^also;  so  Philoatratns  (  Fit.  y4jM0M.  i, 
14)MidPoffphyi7(i)».dMfa.aaMM/.iil)aay.  Sab- 

[  kfag  Boloaoa'a 


the  good  sense  of  profgr  and  psibHe  eerviee  to  Qod 
((^t'fjffiC,  Xfirovfiyia,  in  Acti  hr,  81;  xiii,  2).  Tha 
.Arabic  (Juuhaf)  suggests  the  meaning  of  the  ini-s- 
ing  Kal  =  "to  reveal."  in  Exod.  vii,  11,  this  word 
desctlbaa  (to  plar.)  tiia  iwagiciaBa  af  Phatach,  who  aaa 
also  there  called  &'r3=n,  aad  (aa  also  in  vii,  22; 
comp.  Gen.  xii,  8,  24")  C"?3I3"n,  !fpoypafi^ariTc(riem. 
Alex,  vi,  633),  or  sacrtd  ncribts  of  Egypt.  This  latter 
title  identiilaa  thate  with  the  Magi,  or  sacerd of 
the  Chaldaian  cotirt  (see  Dan.  ii.  10,  27V  Thi^  prophet 
was  himself  made  by  the  lung  of  liabylon  'ps^'jtn 
"roaatar  of  tiba  magician^*  (IlaB.T,  11).  Tbaartaof 
these  diviners  (Can^,  Exod.  vii,  11,  C'Js,  vcr.  22\ 
which  enabled  tbem  to  withrfand  Moses,  were  doubu 
laaa  Mpoway,  bat  ao  falWor  to  Oa  nihaclaa  hj  irideh 
th^  irafa  altfawtaly  fbUad  (viil,  IV),  aad  thair  goda 
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confounded  12).  The  conjo^  tiirp  nf  Abcn  Ezra, 
that  it  wan  "their  skill  in  the  secn-ts  of  physical  sci- 
«liee"  (quoted  in  Carpzov,  Apparatus,  p.  543),  such  as 
is  attributed  to  the  Etrurian /u/^ro/ore*  by  Humboldt 
(Kosmos,  1.  c),  which  enabled  them  to  sustain  their 
impious  contest,  is  not  unrcasonalde.  The  names  of 
two  of  these  chartummim  (or  C'Er:?)  arc  given  by 
Paul,  2  Tim.  iii,  8.  (Fur  lalinudic  traditions  about 
these,  see  Buxtorf,  /ax.  Tal.  col.  'Mi>;  comp.  Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  XXX,  1,  who  associates  Jamnet  and  Jotapts 
with  Moms  at  Jew*;  Apuleins,  Apol.  108  [ed.CiMnb.], 
who  mentions  Mo<iri,  Jitnnet,  etc.,  as  intrr  mnf;i»  reU- 
bratif  Numenius  Pythaf;.  in  Ku!«nhius,  f'nrp.  Jivatuf. 
ix,  8,  who  mentions  'Ia»v/}v  f^^i  'i/i/^Qc  Aivvmuu 
and  Moviralo^  6  'lovialo^.  The  Moslenu  call  tbeM 
magicians  Sadur  and  Gadur;  D'Herbelot,  s.  r.  Moo- 
sa;  and  Sale,  Koran,  p.  237;  Schotittp  n,  //  r.  /fi!>r. 
p.  898;  BoMomttUer,  on  £3ud.  L  c).  Uow  they  pro- 
duced the  wonden  whidi  baidaoed  the  heart  of  n» 
raoh,  whether  bv  nirrhanical  or  chemical  means,  or 
by  mere  legerdemain,  or  by  demoniacal  assistance  (as 
mppoeed  by  the  fathers,  und  .losepbtts,  Ani.  ti,  6),  we 
can  obIj  co^JecUue.  The  N.  T.  givee  ns  the  names 
of  other  dlrinen  alio— In  this  rmpectdlfferbg  obsenr- 
ably  from  the  reserve  of  the  O.  T. — e.  g.  of  Simon 
Magoa  (Acts  viii,  9,  /lavfvwv) ;  of  Baijesoa  or  Elyma* 
(Afltsxilt,«,8,i/idroc>;  theMuefSeera (Acts  six, 
13,  14,  IKopicurTai).  We  have  alluded  to  the  supposed 
teimljfic  baaif  of  the  arU  of  tbeae  D'^BOSS,  or  D-iQan, 
or  B'q30"*n  (ftr  the  ideiitltjr  of  thaae,  aea  Ka]lid^  on 
Eud,  p.  IH ;  and  Keil  and  Delitz.sch's  liihl.  Ommen- 
tatf  if  367).  The  term  under  consideration  might  no 
doubt  faiiralTe  the  vse  of  dirtnbii^Tods  fat  tiia  purpose 
of  findin|»  wat«>r('ft(iua'lirium\  etc.,  dependent  on  phys- 
ical laws  only  partially  understood  (Mayo's  I'vp.  Hu- 
peratUioHs).    See  Mauu'ian. 

By  Uinhreit,  on  Job,  and  Deyling  (OJ^^-n'.  .*7(jrr.  iii, 
129),  the  words  Di"^  '^^'^'^^S,  "  the  blackness  of  the 
dajr,'*  in  Job  HI,  6, are  taken  to  mean  eertaln  '*<iieaMla* 
ti  ns  which  darkfn  the  day,"  f>ractised  by  magicians 
(some  tbiniL  them  al.-«o  indicated  in  the  8th  verae  by 
liM  tiwda  fiVt-^n<;i^it,  "that  curse  the  diqr")  who 
wan  able,  as  the  supcrBtitions  imagined,  to  change 
tfia  brtgihleat  day  into  the  darkeat  midnight.  Popular 
IgMOoea  haa  uwaja  conneeted  magical  power  with 
•dantlflc  skill.  The  foretelling  of  the  rise  and  aetting 
of  lan,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  jin  dictiun  of  eclipses, 
Med  to  invest  astronomers  of  old  with  a  marvrllouf 
rapoUtkm  (Virgil,  Jin.  iv,  489;  Ovid,  Metam.  xii,  2(;:i ; 
Horace,  Ejpod.  t,  45 ;  Tibull.  i,  2,  42.  So  Shakspeare, 
Tamp.Y,  1).  In  Bsod.  zzii,  U,  the  feminine  n^lSsip, 
mdbiuhdtejAaM' ,  occurs  (alao  translated  a  tcUch  in  the 
A.  v.).  In  the  Theocratic  system,  where  women  as 
well  nx  mm  wt-re  endued  with  Kupernutural  gifts  (such 
as  Deborah,  Hannah,  Holdab),  female  pretenders  were 
to  ha  fbnnd-'tedead,*  aeooMHng  to  MalmonideB  (Uordk 
Nib.  iii,  37\  and  Babvl.  Oemara  (Stinhul,  in  Ff^linl 
Thu.  XXV.  77<i).  they  were  more  rifo  even  than  males. 
Thefar  divination  is  referred  to  in  K/ek.  .xiii,  23,  and  de- 
■cribed  ver.  17-22  (comp.  Trinmphii  Ditaert.de  pultiiiit 
et  ptplif  proph^tu.  in  Tkea.  Nov.  ad  Crit.  Baer.  i,  972, 
and  Kphn-Tii  Synis,  in  Roeenmtiller  in  loc.,  who  nup- 
poeea  the  "  piUowi"  to  be  amnleta  for  divination  fitted 
to  their  aleerea).   Sao  Wrcb. 

6.  The  next  phrase  in  the  Mosaic  catalogue  of  for- 
bidden divination  is  (Dent,  xviii,  11)  "ISn,  cAofter',  "a 
charmer"  (.Sept.  f  van  fur;  Vnlg.  ineantator).  The 
loot  chahar'  denotes  biwl'tiff,  or  jniniruf  titffethfr.  Ge- 
•enios  (by  Robinaon,  p.  29i3)  refers  to  a  species  of 
■lagle  whIdi  waa  praeHaed  bjr  ifadfiiy  magh  huU 

(oomp.  fionlian  Cnrjizov  (  \pp<irntw.  p.  544) 

quotes  Rabbinical  auihdrity,  and  Bocliart  ( //»<toz.  ii, 
•3,  fi),  for  a  kind  of  divination  which  dmr  tnt^fther  nox- 
loos  creatures  (aerpentea  and  acorirfonee)  for  pnrpoaea 


'  of  <sorrery ;  and  in  Psa.  Iviii,  B,  the  very  phrase  Wfor? 
us  is  applied  to  aerpent  cfuirmert.  (See  above,  under 
8.)  Gauimin  (in  Carpzov)  mentions  itvftvc  ittivv,  m 
if  die  very  goda  might  be  botmd  bj  magie  arta.  The 
Sept.  Tersion  suggests  oar  tpetl-boimd.  *'.Sr>elI  i>  a 
kind  of  iin  iintiitidii  jx  r  aermomea  vfi  vrfMr."  Sum- 
ner. Hence  the  frequent  allnaiona  to  such  a  charm  in 
poetry.  The  refrain  in  the  dwnw  of  tlw  Fufiea  (A- 
(  hyhis  Fumrn.  2?6,  318,  327),  avova  (a  !<p<'ll.ldi>rht1.  i< 
imitated  by  Byron  (Afan/rtd,  i,  1).  ho  Milton  {Ctmiaji, 
862):  Jonson's  witfh  (in  the  Sad  SArpAerd}  U 
^'to  ritft  chamtf;"  comp.  Beaum.  and  Flet«-her  (Tk' 
Loyal  Subject,  ii,  2).  This  last  quotation  directs  us  to 
the  best  explanation  of  diTfaiation  bj  "Olt.  Ha  ida* 
i»bi$ldinff  tiigtthfr;  the  ring  has  always  been  repirded 
as  the  symliol  of  ttuch  conjunction  (comp.  wddu^-rim^ 
in  the  marriage  service  of  the  Church  of  Eii^iBd).  la 
the  phenomena  of  dactjfiamanes  (fatfv\ofiav\  ii'oX 
divination  by  ring  (Potter,  Ii,  18;  fiHoadlar.  Oeedt 
Sciences,  p.  87-40,  3-jri).  wp  have  the  most  cxart  illtu- 
tration  of  the  subject  Lxifure  us.  Josephus  (.4n/.  viii, 
2,  6),  among  the  attributes  of  king  Solomon's  wisda^ 
ascribes  to  him  much  magical  skill,  and,  with  the  rest, 
necromancy  and  t^polls,  and  goes  on  to  specify  an  {»• 
staii'  o  iif  cxorcisni  \>y  virtue  <if  Sidi.mcn's  magic  r»«_/». 
D'Herbelot  (s.  v.  Giam,  already  quoted)  calla  Jemaliid 
the  Solomtm  tf  PenSa  t  and,  aeeordlnit  to  If  famtafi 

(/?ri(w,  p.        Solomon  is  ordinarily  re^'ardod  in 
lem  countries  a.s  the  great  master  of  divination.  be« 
ClIARHEB. 

6.  bxr,  fho?r  o6,  "a  consulter  with  familiar 
spirits"  (Sept.  iyyaoTfn^ivBoq  ;  Vulp.  qui  Pytkaaes  ct>». 
anfiO*  Meet  writers  treat  this  cla.«8  of  diviner*  aaoai^ 
ronnncert  (so  Gesenina,  Tke$,  p.  M).  But,  what  ever 
lie  the  close  connection  of  tlie  two  as  dedncible  fnta 
other  passages,  it  is  impoesibiloto  aappoee  that  in  r>eot 
xviii,  11,  n"St  is  sjTionymous  with  C^r^" 

Cr^n,  which  follows  almost  next.  Buttchcr,  Itt 
I^fiaria,  earaMly  diatingiUaliea  between  the  two  aa- 
pressions  (p.  108),  and  then  idrntificf  the  which 
occurs  in  the  plural  in  Job  xxxii,  19  (in  its  primaiT 
aenae  of  a  kaikem  bottle,  or  water-skin),  irith  no  Baaoi 
of  the  same  form  which  is  fmmd  in  so  msny  othtr 
passages  with  a  different  meaning.  In  these  the 
Sept.  has  invariably  used  iyyatrrpipv^o^,  which  eoo- 
nects  our  phrase  with  ventriloquitm,  am  a  braacb  of  the 
divining  art.  (For  the  suppoeed  eounoctlon  liiloi— 
the  primary  and  secondary  aenaaa  of  3^X|  Gese- 
nius^  Thet.  p.  81,  and  Lex,  bgr  BaWnaan,  p.  20;  alao 
Biittcher,  p.  107.   The  analogy  ta  also  m  dooe  cao- 

si-«tfnr}-  «it!i  the  W()rds  of  .Iol>.  — fnibreit,  in  loc.) 
Having  settled  the  Bon»e  of  the  word,  Bottcher 
on  to  draw  a  notieeable  distinction  in  eartaln 
where  it  occurs.    First,        in  the  singular  number 
daaignataa  the  fmiiiar  tpirit  (U  o.  what  ka  calls 
"mnrmelbondi,**  mUerJhmtiu  [in  a  eonoet  aaoaej, 
or  "murmelwesen,"  datmon /remms  [in  a  8up«rstitaooa 
Rcn.'tejy    Hence  we  have  such  phrases  as  -*S<  rVr- 
mistreft  [or  ownerj  of  a/imHiar  spirit  (1  Sam.  xxviii, 
7);  aSat  ^Kt},  a  omnltor  ar  fuuHomr  ^tt/MMitm 
spirit  [i.  c.  says  Bottcher,  "  ventriloquus  vatos  ip**"] 
(Dent,  xviii,  11).    Secondly,  Sifit,  when  governed  by 
the  particle  2,  reflna  not  to  the  ooMt,  or  prafeariaaal 
consulter,  but  to  the  permn  who  reqoofta  hia  aid : 
thus,  while  SIX  hii^  is  said  of  the  diviner  (W.  r«I.)  • 
2^xa  (with  the  partide)  is  ^plied  to  kioc 

Saol^who  twiight  ^  fiuniUar  apMt  bf  tfw  ^  of  the 
rates,  or  pythrmiva  (1  Chron.  x,  l^).  ''  Tlio  Mnio  dis- 
tinction," says  Bottcher,  "is  also  maintained  by  the 
TargomiataandlUmiidiala.*'  (Coai|i.l8aiii.»vai,^ 
"Divine  to  me,  Sixa,  by  the  familiar  spirit**) 
Ijr,  ri»t,  in  the  plaral,  ii  used  in  a 
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indicate  the  ventriloquist*!  or  diviners  themselves,  and 
not  the  "  familiar  spirits"  wbicb  vera  supposed  to  act- 
uate them  {De  Inferii,  p.  101,  §  SM,  whare  the  learned 
writer  adduces  simihir  cjises  of  metonymy  from  other 
languagea  :  as  yaartptt;  unyai,    ilotc-hfUieA,"  Tit.  i, 
12;  so  our  "W'it-t  about  town ;"  the  German  ''Witz- 
k6pfe,"    Dickbiache,"  etc.)   By  this  oanoa  we  dis- 
oorer  the  genenl  accuracy  of  o«r  A.     in  MWh  paa- 
Mges  aa  Lev.  xix,  31,  where  T-itn  in  well  rcndtred, 
"  Them  that  have  familiar  spirits."   Comp,  Lev.  xx,  6 ; 
1  Sam.  x-xviii,  3,  9 ;  2  Kings  xxiil,  24 ;  Isa.  viil,  19 ; 
^fg,  8,    In  Isa.  xxix,  4,  the  same  concrete  rmderinK 
Ib  applied  to        in  the  singular,  eontniy  to  BOtt- 
cher's  first  and  third  canons ;  but  thb  randcring  is 
inferior  to  what  HOttrbcr  would  sugj^est,  viz.  "Thy 
Tdoe  shall  be  at  o/a/amilUtr  tpirit^  out  of  the  ground" 
•to.   Tbb  is  the  only  passage  whm  the  accuracy  of 
oar  version,  thus  tested,  seems  to  be  at  fiuilt ;  it  con- 
tnats  strikingly  with  the  Sept.  in  this  i>oint,  which 
maintains  no  distinction  between  the  sing,  and  the 
plur.  of  thin  word,  other  than  the  mechanical  one  of 
putting  iyyaffrpi/xu^ofi  for  sist,  and  iyyaffrpi/JiOoi 
Ibr  nail.   TlM  YnigMa  it  SMm  cantiooa,  e.  g.  it  ren- 
ders most  of  the  plurals  magi,  rightly,  but  L«,  on  the 
wliole,  inferior  to  the  A.  Y.  in  accuracy,  for  it  trans- 
tnlea  bodi  tlie  dng.  a^K  oT  S  King*  nd,  e,  «nd  the 
plur.  nbst  of  2  Kings  xxiii,  24,  by  the  same  word, 
/yAone*.  and  ainiikrljr  Isa.  Tiii,  19,  and  six,  8.  (For 
B  description  of  the  Delphian  Pytha,  or  FjrthoniM, 
and  y\hy  \  .  ntriloiiuiflt  fucultic-*  were  attributed  to  her 
fwhence  one  of  her  designations,  iyyaarpiav^o^'],  »ee 
FMter^  AtUiq.  c.  ix.)  A  vMt  amount  of  information 
touching  the  Hebrew  yafrrpo/MiKriio,  and  ita  ooonec- 
tion  with  the  witch  of  Endor,  ia  contained  in  tbe  trea- 
tise of  Leo  Allatius,  and  Eustathius  Anti(K  h.  n.,  Df 
Emiatbrimtko!  and  the  Samuel  ndiviviu  of  Michael 
RoCliaTd,  all  rwprinted  in  OUki  Bam,  viU,  80a-468. 

Soo  nho  St.  Chr>-^(i-'tnTn.  Ojfra  (od.  Boned.),  vii,  446. 
A  condae  statement  is  contained  in  BOttclicr's  work, 
p.Ul-11ft.  TiieidentltjofaiKMidnSatlwfilinec- 
roitumfy,  contrary  to  Bottcher'a  ytmWf  is  maintaiiu  d  in 
D.  Millli  DiMeHatio,  eepeciaU;|r  In  efa^p.  vi,  whom  Ge- 
acnius  follows  In  TVt.  a.  T.  aiBt  8— flw  IMwarftitfo 
In  Tgol.  The$aur.  xxiii,  517-628.  For  ancient  Jewish 
opinions  on  the  apparitkn  of  Samnel  to  Sanl,  aee  Jo- 
Bephus,  Ant.  vi,  14, 2,  and  Wliiaton'a  note  in  loc.  •  also 

Ecclesiasticus  xlvi,  20.  On  tlii>*  Mi1>jrrt.  fh>'  >-('<ond 
letter  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  On  Detwnologtf  wui  U  'llchcra/i, 
wi&i  the  nole  in  the  appendix  of  tiw  volume,  is  well 
worthy  of  perusal.  Whatever  retUkf  God  may  have 
pernii'ttod  to  this  retuarkable  caae  of  divination,  the 
r«!*ort  to  it  by  Saul  was  most  offensive  to  the  divine 
Being;  the  king'a  rejection  ia  partly  ascribed  to  it  in 
1  Chron.  x,  18:  somewliat  limilar  ia  tlie  reaaon  a»- 

si^riied  for  God's  vcn^;riini'e  on  Manasieh  (2  King'* 
xxi,  11.  See  the  remarkalile  canons  61  and  65  of  th<; 
TmlUn  IQuiniseitum]  Council;  BemngU  SfHOd.  i, 
227,235).    See  Famii.iar  Si-ibit. 

7.  ^iS'^'^tgiddcimi',  from  ^n**,  to  know,  ia  nnifonnly 
randerad'ta  A.  V.  bgr  "mmo^**  ddn  to  ««>js^'and 

to  the  German  vorli  "  irutsm"  (old  German  w-trnn'^.  to 
know.  (Sept.  in  four  places,  yvwmis,  a  knoicing  one ; 
Vfllg.  oiiMm,  most  fkieqaently.)  This  Hebrew  noun 
OOenrs  eleven  times,  and  in  *rvry  in.*tnnrf  \*  coupled 
with  aist ;  we  may  thoa  regard  it  as  indicating  a  uso- 
aJ  eoncoiidtant  (perhapa  of  devemeaa  and  dexteri^) 
with  ventriloquism  :  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
Sept.  lyyofT^^OQttA  the  rendering  of  '^iS'V^  in  laa. 
xix,  3,  a  TOM  wliieli  provea  tiie  Bgjpdan  arta  of  dtvi- 
nation  were  substantially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  in 
tbnt  age  (oomp.  Bdttcber,  p.  115,  §  281;  and  aee  Raw- 


an).    In  another  passage  of  Isaiah  (viii,  19)  there  oc- 


iag  diaovpaney 


iNlween  the  prophat  and  tta 
II.— Goo 


I  curs  a  good  description  of  these  C^S^^^n,  in  the  two 
I  epitheta  D'^BSBSSn,  expreaalm  «f  tin  «ikirfimg,  fip- 

I  ing  sounds  of  young  birds,  and  tS'^snrn,  applied  to 
']  the  cooing  of  the  dove,  in  viii,  19.   (With  the  former 
of  thenc,  compare  Horace,  Sat.  i,  8, 40,  and  with  the 
lattrr,  Virgil,  A'.nci'I,  iii.  39.    So  in  Ibimer,  //.  xi,  101, 
the  shade  of  I*atroclu9  departs  with  what  .Shakspeare 
lUamlet,  I,  1]  calls  a  "squeak  and  gibber."    An  un- 
expectetl  illustration  of  these  arts  may  be  met  with  in 
Captain  Lyons's  Private  Journal,  p.  868,  where  be  d« 
hcril>e.<t  the  feats  of  the  Es<iuiniaux  ventriloquist  Too- 
lemak  of  Igloolik.   Compare  the  coriooa  account  of  a 
modam  neeramanejr       na  hf  Baovannto  Ollini; 
both  of  these  are  narrated  in  Sir  D.  Brewster's  Letters 
on  A'atwrtU  Magic,  p.  68-76,  and  176-178.)    The  Sept. 
version,  much  mora  Inaxaet  than  the  Enf^iah,  rendBra 
the  "iri^  of  DeuL  xviii,  11  l>y  TfpaTnnK'nrnc,  or  o6- 
ttrver  qf  ommi{  what  the  prodiffUt  were,  which,  ao- 
<vwittng  to  tha  axtmvagant  belief  of  the  Kabbinical 
writera,  were  mad  by  these  diviners,  may  be  seen  in 
Carpzov,  A^partOuty  p.  545,  546,  where,  among  others, 
are  adduced  the  bu-d  Jhidua  and  the  monster  Juddun, 
to  account  fbr  the  origin  of  onr  term.   This  last  was, 
according  to  the  RahUa,  n  cotain  baait  in  shape  ilka 
a  man  {KaraiiXtirnca),  the  bones  of  which  the  diviner 
held  in  his  teeth  (Maimon.  De  JdoL  vi,  3;  Bulenger, 
JJe  Dir.  iii,  33 ;  Delrio,  IHtquii.  Mag.  Iv,  S ;  Godwj-n'i 
Mo«.  andAar.  iv,  10).   The  Greek  diviner  ate  certaUt 
eiScadoos  parte  of  animals  (Porphyr.  De  AhttinaU.  IQi 
For  other  bone  divination*?,  see  Uul)niqiii.s'fi  Hiim,  p. 
66,  and  Pennant's  SeotUxnd^  p.  88  (in  Piukerton).  See 

8.  The  last  designation  used  by  Moses  in  the  great 
passage  before  na  (Dent.  xvUi,  10, 11)  is  -i>»  a^J'l 
D-"rsn,  dorej*'  el  hanjmOkimf  (one  mOmg  mUt  lie 

dead;  Sept.  iwtfMrCjv  tovq  viiepvvc  ;  "Vidg.  qui  qwrrit 
a  morkdt  veritatem).  This  poinU  to  the  famous  art 
cimenmaney,  the  vtKpofUxyrtia,  or  (aa  they  pnCnrad 
to  write  it)  I'tKvofidVTiia  of  the  Greeks.  Thi.<»  was  a 
divination  in  wliich  answers  Merc  given  by  the  dead. 
It  ima  aometimes  performed  by  the  magical  use  of  a 
bono  or  vein  of  a  dead  hody,  or  bj  pouring  warm 
blfKxl  into  a  corpw,  aa  If  to  renew  nfc  In  it  (Lnean, 

Pfiar.  vi,  75<)).  Sometimes  they  used  tf>  raise  the  ^-hosts 
of  deceased  persona  by  variou:*  ccremonie.s  and  invoca- 
tkma.  Ulyaeea,  in  Odgmg,  book  ix,  having  sacrificed 
black  sheep  in  a  ditch,  and  poured  forth  libationai  in- 
vites the  gbost*s  especially  that  of  Tiresias,  to  drink 
of  the  blood,  after  which  they  iKjcome  w  illing  to  an- 
swer Ua  qaeationa.  (Compare  the  evocation  of  tJus 
shade  of  Darlna,  fcr  eonnael,  after  the  deftat  at  Sala- 
mis,  in  the  P.rja-  of  .F.s.  hylus  G:m  (131.^  This  cvo* 
I  cation  of  spirits  wa.s  called  y^vxafi-iya  ,  the  offerings 
of  the  dead  on  <At*  occasion  were  mild  and  unblo<>dy ; 
'  i.ut  Gregorv  Nazianren  (m  Orat.  II,  contra  JuUan.} 
siwaks  also' of  "  virgina  and  boys  skughtered  at  the 
'  evocation  of  ghosts."  From  Isa,  Ixv,  4,  it  would  ap- 
l^  ar  that  the  ancient  Jewa  increased  the  sin  of  their 
BupeiatitioD  by  using  imdlson  oflhiln^  en  auch  occa- 
aiona:  "They  remain  among  the  gnives,  and  lodne  in 

the  monnmanta"  (W^Ji  wiU 
adgta)',  auch  we«e  tbe'ihTaeito  tamiti  ef  the  neeio- 

mancers :  "thev  eat  swine's  flesh"— an  idolatrous  prac- 
tice (comp.  Ovid,  FatH,  i,  3^19 ;  Horace,  Sat.  ii,  8, 1G4 : 
Varro,  Dt  Be  Anf.  H,  4) ;  "  and  broth  of  abommabl. 
things  is  in  their  vessels."  (We  are  reminded  of  the 
celebrated  witch  scenes  in  Shakspeare,  Maebeth,  I,  8; 
III.  6;  and  especially  IV,  1.)  RosenmUllcr.  in  I c. 
intea,  ibr  a  like  Invntation,  to  Marco  Polo,  TrartU  in 
tkeEatt,myii;  and8lrJ.F.DnTiB,inhUC»iiw(last 
e  I  ),  ii,  78,  mentions  certain  magic  spells  practised  by 
the  Taott  aact,"with  the  blood  of  swine,  sheep,  dogs, 
er  fanpBK  things."  A  curious  case  of  necro- 
alao  eeoB*  in  the  etocy  of  the  phikMopher 
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(with  BuUcher)  ma  w—qi  jripir  to  Um  last  phra 
«ii  H«Mi*t  lift,  mvil-^K  vHi,  119  Imw  tk«  mlhc 


Chunnfj-tsM  and  his  wife,  in  the  numn  vol.  p.  87,  88. 
In  the  loth  chap,  ot  Sketches  oj  Jmfh>tfurf,  etc.  (in  the 
fimrify Lt6ntrjr),  "on  Sepulchral  ami  peqivtmil  lump^," 

vmf  b«  firaad  inbemting  account  of  the  reasons 
wUeli  ladaeed  «Im  Eg^ptiaiM  to  bMtoiw  ao  groat  atten- 
tion on  their  dead  :  one  of  lhcn>,  quoted  from  Kirchcr's 
Jiittortf  of  Kffyptian  Aiiiuj.,  r«>i*t.H  on  the  opininn  '•  that 
the  aoula  of  the  deceased  tarry  with  their  bodk-.s  in  the 
grave."  This,  added  to  the  conception  of  the  more 
enlarged  knowledge  of  the  dead,  lay  at  the  fbandatkm 
uf  wrromancy.  The  carlit  st  lii»torical  talo  of  this  Mirt 
of  divination  which  we  recollect  i»  related  hy  llerodo- 
tu  eoaewning  Periaoder  of  Corinth  and  his  wife  Me- 
liss.i,  whose  spirit  he  consulted  for  information  about 
a  bidden  treasure  (v,  92).  In  one  of  the  most  inter- 
Mliag  dialogues  of  Lucian,tbe  "  Ifenipptu,"  or  "AVry- 
moHtma,"  m  Toiy  good  daacription  is  given  of  vari- 
oni  neerouBntie  eerenonlM.  (For  aa  •bttiMt,  sm 
OcchU  Scimcff,  by  Smedley,  etc.  p.  188, 185.)  In  Ter- 
tullian's  treatise,  IM  Anima,  occurs  a  remarkable  pas- 
Mg»  Ml  necromancy,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
Bays,  "  If  certain  souls  have  been  recalled  into  th«ir 
bodies  by  the  power  of  God  as  manifast  praofli  4rfhta 
prerogative,  that  is  no  argument  that  a  similar  power 
•boaM  be  conflBrrBd  on  andacious  magicians,  fallacious 
diMtiMn,  aad  UoMitleiii  piwir*  (e.  M,  ST)*  "»y 
obscTvo,  in  concIo^Bf  tUt  nAj^cC,  that  in  confining 

to  the  last  phrase 
hor- 

Ityoftbe  A.  v.,  which  limits  the  word  nfcrmnancer  (a 
(hra{  XfY6fuvov  in  oar  Bible)  to  this  phrase.  See 
KwcntmuKcmu 

in.  I'onnf*  of  divinntidn  mcrply  rpforre<l  to  la  the 
Bible,  without  special  i^anctiun  or  reprobation.  We 
hU9  And  the  same  general  phrase  as  in  the  foregoing 
passage  of  Dcut.  introductory  to  another  hut  much 
shorter  catalogue ;  for  In  the  remarkable  passage  of 
Kzek.  xxi,  21  [or  26  in  the  Hebrew],  we  have  the  three 
fiunoos  divinations  of  the  king  of  Babjlon.  The 
proidwl  wpwwMta  tha  BMoanh  aa  ataading  "at  the 
parting  of  tliB  waj,  at  tfia  bead  of  IIm  two  waja,  to  mm 
ttinnatum"  (Q0]7  tb^^h). 

1.  Ue  "  made  the  arrows  farighi^'  (rather.  As  ikook 
a»mtog«tker,Vv}g.commteem$asiltat,Orin  bp^p, 
Sojtt.  ayajipdaai  pa^ia),  "each  arrow  having  in- 
scribed on  it  the  name  of  some  town  to  lie  asitaultcd. 
From  tlie  quiver  the  arrows  were  drawn  one  by  one, 
and  the  city  which  was  written  on  the  first  arrow 
drawn  oat  was  the  fliat  to  be  bdeagoend"  (Jerome,  in 
lot.).  In  this  iuHtancc  Jerusalem  was  the  ill-fiit«»d  oli- 
J«ei  of  this  divination,  aa  we  learn  from  the  next 
TVfaa,  where  tl«dMHrtiiM/)rJeriu.(Q^:^!|'*;i  QQ^fH) 
signifies  the  arrow  Ifcjiring  the  inscription  of  the  doom- 
ad  capital,  as  it  first  emerged  Arom  the  divining-qoiver 
(Mdaavx,  Catmeel.  1, 9S).  Estfan  says  **he  tbmw  up 
A  bundle  of  arrows  to  see  which  wav  they  would  light, 
and,  fiilling  on  the  right  hand,  he  marched  towards  Je- 
naalem."  We  have  here  a  case  of  hfhmanry  (jiiKo- 
ftavTiia).  This  superstition,  which  is  prohibited  in 
the  Koran  (chap,  iii,  39 ;  v,  4),  was  much  practised  by 
the  idolatrous  Arabs  (D'Herbelot,  Bi'bl.  Or.  f.  v.  Ac- 
dab).  Their  arrows,  which  were  eonsolted  before  any 
titeg  «f  nwBMOt  waa  ondartakan,  aa  whan  a  nan  was 
•bout  to  many,  or  undertake  a  Journey,  or  the  like, 
used  to  be  without  heads  or  feathers,  and  were  kept  in 
the  temple  of  some  idol.  Seven  sach  arrows  were 
kspt  at  tha  tonpla  at  Meooa,  bat  in  dlriaatiaa  they 
generally  need  bat  three.  On  oaa  af  thaaa  waa  writ- 
t  -n,  mtj  Ix>r<{  fujth  bidiitn  me;  on  tha  aaeond  was  in- 
scribed, fliy  Lord  hatkforhiddm  mtf  while  the  third 
waa  Unt.  If  tha  fliat  waa  drawn,  It  gave  the  god's 
•aaetion  to  the  enterprise;  the  second  prohibited  it; 
hat  the  third  being  drawn  required  that  ttie  arrows 
should  ai^ain  be  mixed  and  again  drawn  until  a  deci- 
sive answer  was  obtained  (Pococke's  Sptc  Arab,  pi.  824, 


etc.;  Gesenius,  TV*,  p.  1224;  Sale's  Koran, Preim.Di^^ 
tni.  p.  90 ;  Clodius,  Diu.  die  Jfo^.  Sagiti.  iii,  7).  Ddh 
Valla,  hovK'vi  r,  ?;iy>  ( p.  '276),  "  I  saw  at  Alcpp«3  a  M<- 
hammedan  who  caused  two  persons  to  sit  on  the  gronad 
opposite  each  other,  and  gave  than  /our  amm*  Ian 
their  liands,  which  both  of  them  held  with  their  pciuts 
downward,"  etc.  The  tiro  arrovt  in  the  right  hand  of 
the  Assyrian  king  (sculptured  on  one  of  the  large  «labi 
broaght  from  Kimrood)  are  eoigactored  to  be  piodi 
that  rfn>cMal«M  ly  orrwiss  was  fvactiaed  In  ai^^ 
pvi'li.  The  kin;4  i.«  ffpresented  as  .itti  nded  by  two  di- 
vinities with  llr-coiic  and  basket,  and  therefore  is  IB  S 
religious  and  not  a  martial  occupation  t  Ikioomi,  Aia^ 
vth  and  iU  Palacu,  8d  edit.  p.  806).  Thre«  saltan  flf 
an  Eastern  princess  decided  their  claims  by  sbootfuf 
each  nn  arrow  inscril  cd  with  hi.*  own  n.iiiit.  T^e 
most  distant  arrow  indicated  the  name  of  the  soocssi- 
All  competitor  (Roberto's  Oriad.  flkut.  p.  491>  Wt 
rend  'if  a  "-omewhat  j^imilar  custom  in  ote  am'f.gtl!* 
ancient  Teutons  (  Tacitus,  Germ,  x),  and  among  tiw 
Alani  (Am.  Mnrccll.  xxxi) ;  also  among  the  modem 
Egyptians  Oaae,  ii,  lU).  This  sort  of  aviaatieasf 
tile  Icing  of  ttahylon  mast  not  he  conftNtnded  wKh  tte 

arrow  phot  of  .Ton.itli.in.  the  afTcr tif  nat? 

expedient  of  his  secret  warning  to  l>avid,  1  Sam.  xx. 
90^ ate.,  in  which,  though  there  were  threa  arrvwa,thsR 
was  no  uncertain  divination,  but  an  utider>tixvl  fip 
(Browne,  I'vig.  Errors,  v,28.  27).  Again,  in  the  ^b*l*- 
ing  of  arrows  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  at  the  commaad 
of  the  dying  prophet  (2  Kings  xiii,  17, 18),  there  is  ia 
tha  three  anowa  only  an  aerfdeotal,  n«t  a  rsal  nM» 
blance ;  moreover,  we  have  in  tlii^^  action  aat  aa  Ofr 
authorized  superstition,  but  a  symbolical  piapha^ 
(eomp.  the  symbol  with  TlrgH,  .^n,  Ix,  68).   See  In- 

ROW. 

2.  "He  consulted  with  the  images,"  f^E^r?  :xr 
(Sept.  ivipinrfiaai  iv  toIq  yXvwroic ;  Valg.  w«/em>po- 
rit  idiilii).  literally  trrnjihim.  These  hou.«ebold  gt«ls 
of  the  Shemitic  nations  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  time  of  the  .Syrian  Ijil>ia 
(Gen.  xxxi,  19)to  this  of  the  Chaldee  Nebocfaadaea* 
aar  (aaa  Ang.  PMllhr,  Dto  Terapkim,  In  UgoHal  Yl^ 
SOM*.  zztti,  Wfi,  wh".  imnecesfarily  indeed,  f-iiiz^s^e^tf 
on  gnmmatical  grounds,  that  tl>e  king  of  B^bylpB 
nmy  have  used  the.io  three  divinations  pttriamt  t» 
Am  having  home).  Dr.  Fairbaim  (on  Eaek.  xxi,  S) 
says,  "This  is  the  only  passage  where  the  vse  «f 
terapiiim  is  expressly  ascribed  to  a  heathen.  '  Thi* 
form  of  idolowtanqf  (tiSwXofiavrtid)  is,  however,  eise- 
whara  named  (Zedi.  x,  2;  1  flan,  zv,  St,  enP~m 

inquirer).  These  were  woxien  images  (1  Sara.  xix. 
13)  consulted  as  "  idols,"  from  which  the  azciled  «e»- 
shippaia  Ikaded  that  they  rsedvad  oiacalariaapaaBaL 

The  notiail  that  they  were  the  cmbnlmed  heads  of  m- 
fants  on  a  gold  plate  inscribed  with  the  name  of  xs 
unclean  spirit  is  Rahtt  Bieser's  invention.  Otber 
Babfaii  tUnkthat  they : 


8.  "Ha  loakad  hi  tha  Uvw/*  rnn  (Scjit 

anrnaae  S'lygng^ai  v.  r.  ^aromomioaa^at ;  Vnlgaae. 
exfti  eonnluif).   Here  we  have  a  case  of  a  well-lLoewa 

branch  of  xphinrhnnmnnnj  i  nTrXd^^ro/nu-rfi't  i  -r  drf 
ination  bg  th»  MMjpeotioa  ^  entrailt,  which  was  caBsd 
exHapUbm  (ar  art  af  tha  harBapleaa>  praelland  fm  Bswa 
by  the  Etrurian  soothsayers,  and  much  referred  to  ia 
both  Greek  and  ljUin  authors.  Cicero  (^Dt  Dirm,  T», 
15)  mentions  the  importance  of  tkt  tirer  in  divinalia 
of  this  kind ;  heaca  tUa  bcanch  was  caUad  kifmtatmf$ 
(t'lxanoKowla,  Hendlan.  vili,  8, 17 ;  aaa  aua  Way, 
xi,  37 ;  Ovid,  Mftamorph.  xv,  1.%).  Arrian  {  A  vil 
lA)  mentions  an  evil  prognostication  in  reference  to 
the  daatta  of  Akxaader  and  Baphaestioa ;  and  Swto' 
niuB  {Aug.  xcv,  2)  a  happy  one.  Stmbo  also  (iii,  SO, 
ed.  Casaub.)  mention!^  this  divination  as  practL-Msd  by 
the  Lusitanl:  not  only  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  hat 
cqMAMs  m  tsar  ftarnished  these  barbariana  with ' 
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fbrtUsbloodfdhriiutfon.  A  itfO  nuNW  Mdcona  nodA 

of  divinatitin  is  moritioncd  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who 
would  cut  down  at  a  blow  of  the  sword  one  of  their 
human  sacrifice*,  in  order  to  observe  the  posture  of 
bis  <kll,Uioonvalaioos,flow  afUMUood,etc,aiidto 
grather  their  predicdona  aeoovilaK  to  flM  nda  of  their 
ancestors.  'ITiis  is  the  only  instanre  mentioned  in 
Scripture  of  tliis  superstition.  The  liver  was  the  most 
Impoftaiit  pwt  of  the  Morilleo  for  divining  purposes 
(Artcmid.aMfr«er.ll,74iCleM«kAiJ)i».ii,U).  8oa 
LrvEB. 

4.  Ono  oflln  iiwofahnfanlstnfltiinni  tf -iHniirtim 
in  tbo  Scriptures  is  t:"as<n,  ha-ittim',  "  the  charmers," 
wUeh  occurs  in  Isa.  six,  8,  in  a  passage  descriptive 
of  Um  Idobtiy  ■upoiHUaa  of  EgjpL  It  it  do. 
Tired  b]r  Gesenios  and  Meier  from  a  root  i:^^.  at<tt\ 
aUa  to  Anrfk.  oMO,  which  aignififlo  to  utter  a  (iHtf  mur- 
sowidL  Mekr  deilnei  the  noun  in  question  by 
w;/riji)<  rr«  or  H.'prrf.  If  so,  v.c  have  here  a  cl.i^s  of 
the  ventriloquists  already  described.  But  the  Sept. 
givio  urattwr  ton  to  the  word,  randarinf  bjr  ityaX/io- 
fw,  at  if,  coming  after  O'^b'^^xn,  gods,  it  meant  their 
akrintt.  Uerodotna  (ii,  88)  tolk  oo  ibo  Sgyptiana  poa- 
Bcssed  many  oraclea  beridoa  that  of  Lateiui  at  Bato, 

which  was  most  esteemed  of  all.  Hi  luMs  that  "tho 
mode  of  deliroring  the  oracles  (at  uayniiai)  varied  at 


5.  In  Dan.  ii.  2,  four  classes  of  diviners  are  mention- 
ed :  two  of  thi's<>  are  described  aliove ;  of  the  others, 
B*^E'£it,  (uhshaphim'  (Cbald.  l'*B'rX,  in  Dan.  U,  27), 
io  probably  allied  by  derivation  with  the  word  T"^-^, 
mfktuhshrph' ,  which  we  have  already  described  (Meier 
says  "q;gst  =  S)53").  The  noun  norx,  tukpah'  (a 
qnhrer),  from  tlie  same  root,  suggests  the  notion  of 
eonctalmetd  and  covering,  Thiiu  Iho  probablo  nwianillg 
of  our  term,  suits  very  well  wIOi  1»0  Matt  of  divfaia* 
lion,  thoiii^h  it  ill  acconls  with  the  A.  V.,  which,  in  all 
the  eight  passages  in  Daniel  where  it  is  found,  renders 
ItoiljFV&vm.  Divtaathm  hf  tho  ifart  la  not  impUad 
in  the  orij^na!.  The  Sept.  in  every  place  except  one 
(and  that  is  doubtful,  see  Truumiii  Comoard.  ii,  1)  trans- 
lataa  C^VK  hgp  fi^yoct  Md  tho  Volg;  bomiiIIj  by  mi^ 
fjus.  This  sugi^sts  the  association  of  thc^'^E^X  with 
the  m<igian»  of  Matt,  ii,  1  (Dutripon,  Concord.  BMic 
8aer.p.m).   This,  added  to  the  ftet  that  B*VOK  la 

{jenor.illy  coupled  with  the  chiTtnmmim  and  the  Chal- 
dieant,  probably  influenced  our  translatora  in  Uieir 
cboiee  of  tho  EngHah  word.  The  original,  homm, 
is  much  less  specitic.  Some  philolojjists  have  imag- 
ined the  word  ao^o£  is  no  other  tlian  P)U3X  with  tlie 
lint  lottar  dropped,  and  hsTO  also  oonneeted  It  with 
the  Fersian  tophi.  Such  a  derivation  would  rather 
point  to  occult  arts  and  cabalistic  divination.  See 
ArnMUtamm. 

6.  The  expression  used  by  Daniel  in  i,  20— a''*:::'"nn 
B^B^xn,  ka-charUmmim'  ha-mhthapiiim' ,  "the  ma- 
gkiaiu  (and)  the  Mtralogan**— b  an  cuynde/oit,  for 
other  places  prove  tho  second  to  be  a  different  class 
from  Uie  first  (see  attore).  Tlie  doae  conjunction  of 
tho  B'^BOM  with  the  uiiiiftiiiiBii'ai  taidleates  their  par. 
ticipation  of  the  qnalltlee  of  the  latter,  the  ttpoyi>a^i- 
/wTf  Zc,  Off  aacied  acribaa  of  both  Egypt  and  Baligrloo, 
ever  whom  DanM  waa  appolntsd  tA  tit  naatv.  In 
the  li  iriiod  Ditirrtatio  D.  Millii  dt  Charimimim  aUUve 
oruntalium  tanyU  (Ugolini  Tket.  xxiii,  529,  538)  near> 
ly  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  divining  art  are  at- 
tributed to  this  influential  caste,  beginning  with  the 
fffitetUiae  mysteries.  The  horoscope,  which  was  much 
in  iiso  hy  these  yf  I't^Xtaroi,  brings  US  back  to  cuiroio- 
gg,  which  (though  not  implied  in  the  designation 
B'^BOR)  was  no  dortitn  pert  of  their  wisdom.  Oeae- 
ntaa,  in  Ties,  and  £eak,  derivae  the  weed 


from  B^,  ekeVei,  "a  graving  tool,"  and  (on  the  Mk 
tbority  of  Creuxer,  SymhuHk  a.  Afglhoiogie,  i,  245 ;  and 
Jablonski,  Proleg.  m/^oMA.  ^SMF^-  P*  **^)  oonoecta 
Uie  arts  of  the  ekartHwmim  with  the  sacred  hiero^ypl^ 
ical  writings.  Not  less  prol>ably,  from  such  a  deriva- 
tion, these  diviners  might  be  connected  iNth  the  sys* 
tem  of  laliiw— I,  ao  rM  In  tfM  Beat,  end  In  Bgjrpt  In 
ancient  times.  See  Amulet.  The  talisman  ( .\rahic 
(ilsain,  Greeli  riXtanu)  is  defined  (in  Freyta^',  Ijtx, 
Ardb.%,'v.  iii,  G4) to  he naf^aal image  vpon  which, 
under  a  oartain  hoBaaaapa^  an  mgimmi  mjatte  «hane> 
ten,  ss  duorma  agahiat  endmntmoBt  or  ftadnation.** 
Talismans,  amon^  other  uses,  are  buried  with  treaa- 
urea  to  prevent  them  from  being  discovered.  Tbtu 
this  divination  appears  as  a  counterpart  against  an- 
other species  (in  rhahdomancy)  which  was  used  for  the 
ditcovery  of  treasure.  Equally  varied  are  the  f(ilts 
ascribed  to  the  eharlHmmim  in  the  translations  of  the 
Sept.  and  Valg.  In  eleven  of  the  fifteen  occorrencea 
of  the  word  (au  daaefiptlve  of  the  magleians  of  Egypt 
and  Babjlon),  iiraotioc  and  mcantatnr  arc  used  in 
these  Teruons;  ^apfuueoc  and  renejicu*  in  two;  and 
in  the  remaining  two  l€|)^|rqc  and  Msryiw.  Aoeord- 
ing  to  Jablonski,  the  n«m  b  dailved  ftom  m  Egjp- 
tian  word  Chmiom  =  ttaaanater^iM,  wonder -worlMr. 
(For  other  conjectures,  .see  Kaliscli.  ^-'fn.  p.  647;  Hei- 
degger, JJitt.  Pair.  XX,  28.)  Of  course  it  must  Itave 
1ib»  OMBO  derivation  in  Dan.  1,  M,  and  therefore  canaol 
lie  fi-om  the  ChaMce  rifinrilimt'ind^  iWiWed  in  scienoo 
(Jabn,  Bibl.  Arch.  ^  1U2).  If  their  divination  was  con- 
nected with  drawn  fignres,  it  is  paralleled  by  the  Per- 
sian AMMMW(Calmet){  tlie  modem  EgjftiMn  Zdbytk, 
a  table  of  letters  aaeribed  to  Idrb  orEtooeh  (Lane,  1, 
364),  the  renowned  ChinOOO  p-Kinp,  lines  dUrovered 
by  Foulii  on  Uio  back  of  a  tortoise,  which  explain  ev- 
erything, and  on  which  1450  learned  commentaries 
have  been  written  (Hue's  China,  i,  123  sq  );  and  the 
Jamauu,  or  marlu  on  paper,  of  Japan  (Keuipfer's  Hitl. 
ch.  xv).    See  Magician. 

7.  D-''nb?,  Kcudim'  (Sept,  XoX^aloi ;  Vulg.  C%al. 
dm).  Here,  says  Cicero  (De  Die.  i,  1),  wo  have  a  class 
"  so  named,  not  fh>m  their  art,  but  from  their  nation." 
But  only  a  eectloo  of  the  nation,  the  learned  caste  t 
**the  domfaMBt  noe,"  says  Ernest  RAnaa,  *'  who  gave 
their  name,  though  only  a  minority,  as  the  Turks 
elsewhere,  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  which  dider- 
ed  flroai  them  in  descent^  (Ahlosre  dea  ItmffJifs  Shnit- 
tqnei.  p.  G7,  68).  Thtf  M*  mntlaBed  bj  Uerodotua 
(i,  iHi)  as  a  aoeerdbtef  eaate.  Cicero,  t  e.,  notfoaa 
their  devotion  to  astrology,  and  "  their  working  out  a 
science  by  wliieh  could  be  predicted  what  was  to  lup- 
pen  to  each  faidividual,  and  to  what  fate  he  was  born.** 
Dimlorus  Sicnllis,  after  Ctci^ias,  assi^^is  the  same  office 
at  Uabylon  to  the  Chaldirans  as  the  priests  lx)n'  in 
Egj  pt  {m*t.  iJ,  20).  Juvenal  (.Vat.  vi,  552)  and  Hor- 
ace (Cam.  i,  zi)  refer  to  the  Cbaldaan  divination. 
The  propfaet  Isaiah  (zlvH,  12, 19)  mentioBa  aevaral  do. 
tails  of  it  in  terms  which  we  have  already  described. 
How  the  aame  appellation,  D'^'iiD9»  came  to  designate 
both  the  mBUatf  and  the  hamtd  classes  of  Babyloa 
(comp.  2  Kings  xxiv,  f),  10,  etc.,  with  Dan.  ii,  2\  and 
how  conflicting  are  tho  views  of  the  modern  learned 
as  to  tho  ori^'fi  of  the  Chaldeans,  see  R^nan,  /.  c,  and 
Sir  H.  RawUnson,  in  note  «f  BnwUHon'a  Arorf.!,  81Si 
See  also  Chaldjcan. 

8.  One  name  more  (occurrinR  in  Dan.  ii,  27 ;  iv,  4 ; 
and  V,  7, 11)  remains  to  be  noticed  descriptive  of  the 
tavant  of  Babylon — Y^'^fi,  gatertn'  (Sept  Ta^pi/voi ; 
Vnlg.  mwftm  t  A.T,  «^eBodiaayai»**).  Oaianlna  and 
RosenmUller  apree  !n  deriving  this  word  from  ""tj, 
gazar\  to  dmde,  ad  tp,  etc. ;  but  they  differ  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  idea,  tlie  fonner  making  it  mean  the 
heavens  dividrd  into  astrological  sections  (of  which  he 
gives  a  diagram  in  bis  Comm.  zu  Jet.  iii,  555) ;  the  lat- 
t«  (AML  «•  AmM;  U.  ee.)  auppoafaig  Itto  fate  to  the 
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division  and  inspection  of  th«  entrails  of  Tictinu  by 
anupicet:  both  theso  kinds  of  divination  have  been 
described  aboveu  Others  ttSat  to  Joiepliiu  (H'^ar,  vi, 
6,  8)  ftr  Mtrommieal  poftnto  anchas  the  gaamm 
would  interpret  (see  also  St.  Aupust.  Dr  DiM-tr.  Ckritt. 
U,  82,  etc).  Jerome,  in  his  Commentary  in  loc.,  de-  1 
teds  Us  own  Tersion,  arut}>icr$,  by  the  authority  of 
gjimacbuf .  The  Sqit.  and  ThMdotion  translate  the 
iroid  ra^a^itivovi  If  it  »  proper  Donn,  like 
D'^^bS,  Chaldasans.   See  SooTBaATnu 

9.  In  Ilo^pri  iv,  12,  wo  read,  "My  people  ask  conn* 
sel  at  their  stocks  (or  tcood,  bxiS^  ^x;a) ;  and  their 
>tair  dedanth  onto  fbem"  (y^V^  TboM  irbo 

hold  tliat  two  separate  prognoeticatiiMHl  are  here  re- 
ferred to,  generally  make  the  former  a  consultation  ' 
of  wooden  idols,  or  ttraplum^  whicli  has  already  been 
tnil«d(tM  BosenmUUer  and  Pococke,  in  loc.).  Jere- 1 
miah  reproaches  the  Jcw!<  for  "  uayin^j  to  a  ilocf:  (j'J-),  ' 
JJ^  faUur"  (U,  27);  and  liubakkuk, Woo  unto  him 
tlMtMlthtolle«NM>d()'?),Awdt«**(ll,10).  B«tF». 
cock  (on  HoRca  iv,  12)  ^ives  reasons  for  supposing  that 
only  OM  sort  of  superstition  is  meant  in  this  verse, 
■MM^,  rhabdomanqf  (pei^ofutyTtia),  dlrilUltlon  by 
■taVM  flr  rods.  Many  kinds  of  this  are  on  record. 
Vaimonidee  (Pnreept.  ne^.  31)  mentions  the  practice 
of  "  taking  a  stiifT and  ^trikin^  the  ground  with  it,  and 
making  horrid  noises,  while  the  dtvioen  would  stand 
in  •  i«T«ri«,  intentljr  looldiiK  on  tlie  groand,  till  they 
became  like  men  ftmck  with  epileptic  fits ;  when  re- 
duced to  thin  frenzy  they  would  utter  their  prophe- 
cy." The  learned  ItiiNbi  nays  he  saw  i^uch  a  case  Iiim- 
Mlf  in  Barbary.  Cluakani  (qoolad  b/  Dnuilis  on 
Drat  xriii,  10)  addneei  aaodNn*  method  by  wUch 
"the  diviner  measures  his  staff  with  lii*  lin^'<  r  or  his 
band :  one  time  he  Mys  /  trUl  go;  another  time,  /  trill 
not  go ;  then,  If  It  lii4^ns  at  the  end  of  the  staff  to  be 
/  urill  not  go,  he  goes  not."  Rabbi  Moses  l\f  ikkotzi  (in 
Pococke,  I.  r.)  mentions  a  divination  liy  a  piece  of  ^tick, 
pteUdon  one  side,  which,  thrown  afar  out  of  the  hand, 
decided  «  doubt,  according  aa  the  peeled  or  nnpeeled 
sida  fin  vpparaMMt.  Tadtsa  (Gorm.  x)  deaeifbea  a 
similar  prognostication  .nmong  the  Genu  an?!.  Tbc- 
ophylact,  after  CjtU,  on  this  passage  of  llo'-ea,  men- 
tions the  use  of  two  rods,  set  upright,  with  enchant- 
ments and  mattering  of  Teraea.  "  Tlie  rods,"  says  he, 
*'faUing  through  the  influence  of  daemons,  su^rf^estcd 
answers  to  iiniuirc  r^.  arrnriliii^  as  they  fell  tnthe  rij;ht 
or  to  the  left,  forward  or  backward."  Staves  were 
aometlmee  cairied  aboot  aa  the  ahrlnaa  of  delliaa,  eays 
Fc'tus.  Tibullus  (1.  Flff/.  xi,  ir>)  refers  to  thes«»  mod- 
ern deities.  In  allusion  to  the  same  superstition, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i,  151)  mentions  cer- 
tain tuba  OS  the  tkrme$  ojf  deitie*  (oomp.  Enaab.  Prtrp. 
Evang.  i,  9).  Another  explanation  is  fbat  the  posi- 
tive or  ne^tive  answer  to  the  required  question  was 
decided  by  the  equal  or  unequal  nunil>er  of  spans  in 
the  staff  (Godwyn,  /.  c).  Parallels  are  found  among 
the  Scythians  (Herod,  iv,  C7,  and  .Scbol.  Nicandri,  Yct'- 
Om  fivputivift  futvrt^vrat  KrSifi),  Persians  (Straho, 
XV,  p.  W7),  Assyrians  (Athen.  Mpn.  xii.  7).  ('binese 
(Stavorinns's  Jiora;  Finkerton,  xi,  182),  and  New  Zca- 
landan  (eaDad  JWw,  Tayler'a  JVev  grabmd,  p.  91). 
These  kinds  of  divination  are  expressly  forbidden  in 
the  Koran,  and  are  called  cU  Meisar  (ch.  v,  Sale's  Pre- 
lim. Dimrt.  pb  Bt^  Herodotus  (vii,  11)  descril>e8  the 
Alnni  woman  aa  gatliering  and  aearching  anxiously 
tetr  TeQr  smooth  and  straight  wands  to  be  nsed  in  thfe 
superstitions  manner.  Sir  J.  Chanlin  says  it  is  com- 
mon  in  India  for  diviners  to  accompany  coaqneron^ 
to  point  oat  where  treaanres'maj  be  Ibnnd;  and  ha 
adduces  a  case  at  Surat :  when  Sirapi  went  thither,  he 
made  his  soothsayers  use  divininf;  rods,  struck  on  the 
ground,  or  on  walls,  etc.  Harmer  (ii,  282)  Supposes 
a  refierence  to  such  a  practice  nunr  be  Implied  in  Isa. 
zlT,  8  (aaa  Bt-Chiysoetom,  Open  fed.  Banad.],  xi,  618, 


824).  Sir  J.  F.  Darls  (China,  ii,  101)  mentiom  n  Chi- 
nese  "miKle  of  diviiiatimi  by  certain  jutcn  'c<x>d,'a 
shape  the  longitudinal  sections  of  a  flattiah  otiL 
Theaa  are  Hbnwn  by  paira,  and,  ^btij  tan  np,  a 
Judgment  is  formed  of  a  future  event  by  con-u!ttng 
the  interpretation  afforded  by  a  Sibylline  volame  hung 
up  in  the  nearest  templa."  Captain  Barton,  in  hb 
£M«rn  ^^^«oa^  mantitma  tHM  m*  diarimflnr  pfaclieaa 
of  Arlnaaon;  nor  af«fh«M*'lboletiesof  fiML,'*asbe 
calls  them,  unknown  among  ourselves.  F.vi  n  now 
miners  in  the  south-west  of  England  walk  with  their 
dbwsMys^tn  hand  over  anapaetadapota;  amodooor 
this  divininp  rod  is  in  their  view  an  infallible  si^  a 
lode.  Similar  superstitions  have  lately  been  practi.*«d 
in  this  countrj'  in  searching  for  pt-truleum.  Kud«Jf 
Salchlln  has  written  a  tiaatiaa  on  this  cutioua  anhject: 
IdcbmoHlia  el  RhaMomanfia  onOMftHstfsM,  ehe  Di^- 

sertdtit  hlfforico-throlitrpn  nd  iv,  12  (Berne,  ITl.V^. 
A  good  deal  of  information  may  be  obtained  in  Jac<  \\ 
Lydii  Sfftitag.  Sacr.  d<f  rr  Ml!\t<iri.  c.  (T'golini.  Tkrs, 
xxvil,  142-14(1),  and  in  Delrio,  Disquis.  Mnoic.  lib.  rr. 
c.  2,  quaest.  8,  sect.  1,  sub  fin. ;  sect.  3.  fnh  init.  See 
Stock  ;  St.vff.  Comjiare  Mnr,  rfb':rfj  P-^.n.-,  July. 
1861.  On  the  general  subject,  see  Andr.  Biveta,  Ogf. 
(Roterd.  1651X  i,  1244  sq.  On  tha  atta  eMMuUam 
practised  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  f« 
Smith's  Did.  of  Clou.  AnHq.  s.  t.  Divinatio. — fiLiUv, 
B.v.$  Smith, fiaaSoacnr. 

Divine,  (1)  of  or  bolnn^^in^,'  to  God  :  (T)  ^^nperha- 
man ;  (3)  a  minister  or  theologian,  as  one  who  rxpiaiM 
thatfdncaoTGod. 

Divine  Right,  (1)  in  politica,  the  claim  of  snvw^ 
ei^'ns  to  unlimited  obedience,  on  the  ground  that  thi 
sovereign  power  is  derived  directly  from  God.  (S)  In 
ecclesiastical  polity,  the  divine  right  (jW  dinmum)  has 
been  claimed  for  certain  fbrms  of  Church  govcmment 
and  for  certain  classes  of  persons  as  administerioc 
it ;  e.  g.  bishops  in  the  Botnan  Church  long 
divfaia  fl|^  to  aserdae  anthaif^  te  tfmir 
wliile  the  Pope  claims  tbnt  their  right  to 
divine,  but  mediately  thmugh  him.  Thia  eontimcwy 
baa  never  been  authoritatively  settled.  It  wa*  larg^^ly 
diaswHad  hi  tha  Council  of  Trent  (4.  v.).  In  ttis 
Prataatnit  dimcbea  generally,  the  eUm  or  dffino 
right  on  th6  part  of  the  clerpy  to  govern  is  prn*rslly 
abandoned,  and  where  it  is  held  the  right  is  maintn^ 
ed  as  a  mediate  one,  derived  through  the  Scriptnaaa.  W 
far  as  they  give  principles  and  laws  fur  Chamhgff^ 
emment.    See  Ecclesiastical  Poutt. 

Divinity,  a  term  soroetimea  naod  to  danlgaato  tta 

science  of  theology.    See  Thkoloot. 

DiviKiTT  OF  CiinisT.  See  duusTOLoor ;  Is- 
cABVATMors  TkimTr. 

DlviaiouB,  CnimcH.   Sec  Schism. 

Divialon,  the  rendering  of  the  following  words: 

1.  n^Sn,  ckabtkkak't  2  Cbron.  xxxv,  5,  or  T^^nr, 

Joeh.xl,!8;  xii,  7;  xvlB,10;  1  Chma. 

xxiv,  1  ;  xxvi,  1,  \1. 19;  Neb-  xi.  r?r, ;  n  repnlar  dSt^ 
fributiun  (e.g.  the  saceidotal  *' courses'"  or  secticnaX 

2.  naVg,  peA^ydl',  SGhira.  nzv,  ft,  or  ChaH.  BtlH. 
piliii;'!:i\  Ezra  vL,  18,  n  partittcm  (likewise  appli  J  to 
the  priestly  ranks),  bat  t^^\^,  f  luggah'^  Jodg.  v,  li, 
16,  sfrvaaOMi  ("liren,'*  Job  xx,  17).  8.  ms,  pt^ 
duth',  a  dittinetion,  Excxl.  viii,  2:^  (i  leewhcre  "  1  1  lit  wp 
tiom  }.   4.  itafUfWtiOi,  dinmmy  Lake  xii,  21;  rqga- 

voriamee,  Ram.  xvl,  17;  1  Cor.  fB,  S;  GaL t. 
20;  oxit>na,tispHt,  John  vii,48{  iX|16; 
Matt,  ix,  16;  Mark  ii,  21). 
Dmaiom  n  tbb  Chitbob  at  Cosnm  C«yjafw 

7(7, 1  Cor.  i,  10;  xi,  18,  schisms,  as  rendered  1  Car.  xl^ 
i.  e.  parties  or  factions  leading  to  altercation  (•'«■€• 
"  contention"  1  Cor.  i,  11).  The  existence  in  maaj 
of  the  early  chnrchea  n  ationg  tendea»  towla  Mia 
Ingrafting  of  Jndaiim  vpoa  ChiiMimlljrli  ft  flaH wM 
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known  to  every  reader  of  tiie  N.  T. ;  and  tiiengh  the 

Church  at  Corinth  was  founded  by  Paul  and  after- 
warda  instructed  by  Apollos,  yet  it  i5  extremely  prob- 
able that,  OS  in  the  cliuitliiee  of  Galatii,  M  In  thiue  of 
Achaia,  this  tendency  may  have  been  strongly  mani- 
fested, and  that  a  party  may  have  arisen  in  the  Church 
at  Corinth  opposed  to  the  liberal  and  ^|li^itual  system 
of  PauLand  more  inclined  to  one  which  aimed  at  fet- 
tering ChriftlanHywHli  the  rettrietioM  md  ontwnid 

ritual  of  tlic  Mosaic  ili-prn-iation.  The  leaders  of  this 
party  prohaUly  came  with  letters  of  commendation  (2 
Cor.  iii,  1)  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  it  ia  possible 
that  they  nuy  bare  had  theae  from  P«t«r;  bat  th«t 
the  party  itself  received  any  conntenince  ftvm  that 
apfi^tk-  <;ar.ii''t  for  a  moment  1"'  Mn  itiHcil.  liather 
must  we  believe  that  thev  took  the  name  of*  the  apoa- 
tl«  of  the  drcnmciaion'*  tm  the  doiig—lhm  of  their 
party  for  the  sake  of  gaininj^  greater  authority  to  their 
position ;  at  any  rate,  tiiey  seem  to  have  used  Peter's 
acknowledged  place  among  the  apostles  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  Paul,  and  hence  bia  retort  (2  Cor.  xi,  5). 
*n»  vehement  oppoetttoa  of  this  party  to  PanI,  and 
their  pointed  attack  upon  his  claims  tu  tlie  a|>o^tulic 
office,  would  naturally  lead  those  who  had  been  Paul's 
converts,  and  who  probably  formed  the  major  part  of 
the  Church,  to  rally  round  his  pretensions,  and  the 
doctrines  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  Christianity  which  ho 
taught.  Closely  allied  with  this  party,  and  in  some 
fespects  only  a  subdivision  of  it,  was  that  of  ApoUoe. 
This  distfaigtiehed  teacher  was  not  onlj  the  friend 
of  Panl.  Iiut  had  followed  up  Paul's  teaching  at  Cor- 
inth  in  a  congenial  spirit  and  to  a  harmonious  result 
(2  Got.  iii,  6^  atcu).  Between  the  party,  therefore,  as- 
•ninfag  Us  name,  and  that  lanking  itself  under  the 
name  of  the  apoetle,  there  ccmld  be  no  snbetantial 
ground  of  diflferencc.  Pi  rh.ip-,  as  Apollot*  liad  tlie  ad- 
ranta^  of  I'aul  in  some  respects,  especially  in  facil- 
ity in  pnbllc  speaUng  (Acta  zviii,  94;  eomp.  I  Cer. 
X,  10),  the  sole  ground  on  which  his  party  may  have 
•  preferred  him  was  the  higher  gratification  he  alTorde<l 
by  his  addn'.-»ses  to  their  educated  taste  than  was  de- 
rived from  the  simple  statements  of  tlie  aposHa  con- 
cerning "Christ  and  bim  eradfisd.**  Thns  hr  all, 
though  almost  purely  conjectural,  is  easy  and  proba- 
ble; but  in  relation  to  the  fourth  party — tiiat  which 
said  ''I  am  of  Christ" — it  has  tjcen  foud  extremely 
diffieolt  to  determine  Ity  what  peculiar  sentiments  they 
were  dirtingulsbed.  (See  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1865,  i.) 
The  simplest  hypothesi-s  !;(  that  of  Au^'Ustine  (  'alii 

?[ui  nolebant  adilicari  super  Petrum,  sed  super  petram 
dicebant]  Bro  aotem  sum  Christ!,'*  JDS  swt.  Dtm. 
Scrm.  1.1),  whom  F.iehhom  (KiuUU.  iii,  107),  Schott 
{Isttpoffe  in  X.  T.  p.  '1\V.\\  Pott  (.V.  T.  K<  ji/iian,  vol.  v, 
part  i.  p.  2.")),  Black  (A'tn^  p.  897).  and  others  follow, 
viz.  that  tilts  party  was  composed  of  the  better  sort  ia 
the  Church,  who  stood  neatral,  and,  declining  to  IbUow 
any  mere  human  leader,  declared  themselves  to  belong 
only  to  Christ,  the  common  Lord  and  the  Leader  of 
all.  This  opinion  is  chiefly  based  on  1  Cor.  iii,  22,  28, 
whns  H  Is  supposed  the  four  parties  arc  alluded  to, 
and  that  of  Christ  alone  commended.  But  this  seems 
ft  forced  and  improtmble  interpretation  of  that  passage 
of  the  words  v/uts  ii  XfNorov,  "and  ye  are  Christ's,  ' 
being  much  more  natovslly  undentood  as  applying  to 
n!f  the  Corinthians,  than  as  describing  only  a  part  of 
them.  This  opinion,  moreover,  hardly  tallies  with  the 
lanifuage  of  the  apo^ttle  concerning  the  Christ-party, 
in  1  Cor.  i,  12,  and  2  Cor.  z,  7,  where  he  evidently 
speaks  of  them  in  terms  of  censure,  and  as  guilty  of 
dividing  Christt.  Another  hypothesis  is  that  suggest- 
ed by  Storr  {Xntitiae  Uittoricat  epistoU.  ad  Cor.  itUerprc- 
tationi  fervkntrs,  in  bis  Ofm$e.  Acad,  ii,  242),  and  which 
has  been  followed,  among  others,  by  Hug  {Introd.  p. 
524,  Fosdick's  trans.),  Bcrtholdt  {Einleit.  p.  3320),  and 
Kraiise  {Panli  a  I  Cor.  EpittoUr.  Grace,  etc.  Prtieg.  p. 
So),  vis.  that  the  Christ-party  was  one  wliicb,  pirol!isas> 
bg  to  IbUow  lames  and  the  other  tmlfarBB  «r  Oa  I«fld 


as  Its  heads,  dained  to  itself^  In  consequence  of  this 

relationship,  the  title  oi  rov  Xpitnov,  tho*e  of  Chr!<'. 
by  way  of  eminence.  To  this  it  hsis  been  oL)jected 
that,  bad  tiie  party  in  question  designed,  by  the  name 
they  assumed,  to  express  the  relationship  of  their  lead- 
er to  Jesus  Christ,  they  would  have  employed  the 
words  ol  roi'  Kvpiov,  tkosr  of  (he  Lord,  not  oi  roe 
orov,  ttie  fonner  being  more  correctly  descriptive  of  a 
pmomA,  and  thelatter  of  an  tfficial,  relatioMh^  Be. 
sides,  as  Olshausen  remark*,  the  party  of  James  could 
not  be  precisely  di&tinguishMi  from  that  of  Peter ;  both 
must  have  been  compo^  of  strenuoiu  Jew-Cbris- 
tiaas.  In  fine,  there  b  a  total  absence  of  all  positive 
grounds  Ibr  tliis  hypothesis. . . .  The  mere  naming  of 
'  the  bretliren  of  the  Lord'  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  and  of  .laine-i 
in  1  Cor.  xv,  7,  can  prove  nothing,  as  this  is  n»t  in 
connection  iritii  aity  stfktnres  on  the  Christ- party, 
or  indcc<l  on  any  party,  but  entirely  incidental ;  and 
the  expression  yiviltmctiv  Xpitrrbv  Kari  trapxa,  '  know 
Christ  after  the  tlesh'  (2  Cor.  v,  16),  refers  to  some- 
thing quite  different  fh>m  the  &inily-relations  of  the 
Saviour:  it  b  designed  to  ocmtfast  the  purely htnwa 
asjioct  of  his  exist.  n<  c  with  his  eternal  heavenly  ea> 
sencc"  (Blbliscke  C'ow»««»/.  Ill,  i,  457 ;  comp.  Bilroth, 
Commtntnty  on  At  Corinthians,  i,  II).  In  an  able 
treatise  which  appeared  in  the  Tubingen  ZeUsda^ 
ftir  Thfiihn/u-  for  1881  (i>art  iv,  p.  61),  Baur  has  sng^ 
gested  that,  properly  speaking,  there  were  only  tito 
parties  in  the  Corinthian  Church — Uie  Pauline  and  the 
Petfine;  and  that,  as  that  of  ApoPos  was  a  snMIylshwi 
of  the  former,  that  of  Christ  was  a  snlxlivit-ion  of  the 
latter.  This  subdivision,  he  suppoecs,  arose  from  the 
opposition  offered  by  the  Petrine  party  to  Paul,  which 
led  some  of  them  to  call  in  question  the  riglit  of  the 
latter  to  tiie  apostiesbip,  and  to  cl^ra  ftr  themselves, 
as  followers  of  P(  ter,  a  closer  sinritnal  rclation>-hip  to 
the  Saviour,  the  honor  of  being  the  alone  genuine  and 
apostolically-designated  disciples  of  Christ.  This 
opinion  is  followed  by  Billroth,  and  has  much  in  its  fk- 
vor ;  but  the  remark  of  Neander,  that  "  according  to 
it  the  Christ-party  would  be  diM-riminated  frrira  the 
Petrine  only  in  name,  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
relation  of  tills  party-appellation  to  tiie  pieeedfaBg  pafw 
ty-names,"  has  consideraldc  weight  as  an  objection  to 
it.  Neander  himself,  followed  by  Olshauieen.  supposes 
that  the  Christ-party  was  comjwscd  of  pinions  "who 
repudiated  the  authority  of  all  these  teachers,  and,  in- 
dependently of  the  apostles,  sought  to  eonstmct  fbr 
thetiisi  lvt  s  a  [Hire  Chri.^tianit  \-,  out  of  which  probably 
they  cast  eveiything  that  too  strongly  opposed  their 
phlloeophica!  fdeas  aa  a  mere  foreign  addition.  From 
the  o[ii>o-,ition  of  Helleni'^m  an<l  Judaism,  and  from  the 
Helleno-philosophical  tenilency  at  Corinth,  such  a  par- 
ty might  easQy  have  arisen  To  such  the  apos- 

tlea  would  seem  to  have  mixed  too  much  that  was 
Jewish  with  thehr  system,  and  not  to  have  presented 
the  doc  trines  of  Christ  fiufTicicntly  pure.  To  Christ 
alone,  therefore,  would  they  profes.sedly  apfieal,  and 
out  of  the  materials  furnished  them  by  tradition,  thsgr 
sought,  by  means  of  their  philosophic  criticism,  to  ex- 
tract  what  should  be  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ" 
(.-1  lyottol.  Zt  ititlt.  p.  205 ;  i,  273  of  Eng.  tr.).  The  rea- 
sonUig  of  the  apostle  in  the  1st,  2d,  12th,  13th,  14lh, 
and  16th  chapters  of  the  1st  Epistie  seems  deoTty  to 
indicate  that  some  such  notion-;  these  had  crejit  into 
the  Church  at  Corinth ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  this  hy- 
pothesis of  Neander  commends  itself  to  our  minds  as 
the  one  which  is  best  maintained  and  most  probable. 
At  the  same  time,  we  turve  serious  donhto  of  the  sound- 
ue&a  of  the  assunijition  on  which  all  these  hypotheses 
proceed,  via.  that  there  really  were  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  seete  or  parties  specifically  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  peculiarities  ot  doctrirud  ientiment.  That 
erroneous  doctrines  were  entertained  by  individuals  in 
the  Church,  and  that  a  schismatical  spirit  pervaded  it, 
cannot  be  questioned;  but  that  these  two  stood  form- 
aUy  connected  with  each  other  may  fldity  admit  of 
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doaltt.  SdiifflDS  often  btIm  in  chnrchM  from  eanset 
which  have  little  nr  nothing  to  do  with  divor^itio?  of 
doctrinal  sentiment  anwng  the  members;  and  that 
Mieh  van  tin  leUiaw  wbUh  Aitarted  the  Chnreb  at 
Corinth  appears  to  us  probable,  from  the  circumstance 
that  tlie  existence  of  these  is  condemned  by  the  apos- 
tle, without  reference  to  any  doctrinal  errors  out  of 
■which  they  might  ariM,  whila,  on  the  othar  hand,  th« 
doctrhial  anoTB  eondamnad  by  bfan  afa  danwiBcad 
without  reference  to  their  having  led  to  party  strifes. 
— Kitto,  s.  V.  For  further  information,  bet<ides  that 
contjuned  in  the  writings  of  Neander,  Davidson  (/n- 
trod.  to  y.  T.  \i,  222  sq.),  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
others,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  the  special  trea> 
tises  of  Schcnkel,  De  Ecd.  Cor.  (IWel.  18;U<),  KnicwM. 
Eed,  Cvr,  Diattumoitea  (fitdMU.  1841),  Uecker,  Partha- 
mgm  •»  dfe  ^TeawMls  a.  Kor.  (AlCoaa,  1841),  BiUKer, 
Ent.  Unlirturh.  (Pn  si.  1847);  flilgenfeld,  in  Zeittchr. 
fur  wits.  Thevi.  IWJo,  p.  2il  i>q. ;  Beyschlag,  in  the 
l%ttL  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1865,  p.  217  sq. ;  but  he  cannot  be 
tao  awphattcaWy  wamad  againit  that  tandencj  to  con> 
Btinet  a  definlta  Maloiy  oat  of  ^a  fbwaat  poialbla  ttcU, 
that  marks  most  of  those  dij-cu scions.— flmllll,  §,▼. 
See  CouiNTHiANs  (Ki'isTi.Ks  TO  tick). 

DIVISION  OF  THE  EARTH.  That  all  mankind 
waia  originally  of  one  family — spoke  but  one  language^ 
that,  ia  ooBaaqoanca  of  thdz  baiqg  unitad  in  a  design 
which  aooordad  not  with  die  vlawa  of  ftorldencc,  the 
Almighty  confotmded  their  speech,  and  intrtwlncod 
among  them  a  variety  of  tongues,  which  prtxluccd  a 
general  dbiicrsion,  are  facta  daeUlied  by  the  sacred 
writers.  In  Acts  zvii,  26,  we  are  told,  God  made 
of  one  Mood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth;  and  hath  determined  the  tiinos  Ihv 
fora  appointed,  and  the  boooda  of  tbair  habitation." 
Ib  6«B.  z,  fft,  It  ta  aaM,  fa  tho  d»3ra  of  Ftlag  Ha  aorM 
fr€u  dii'itled.  The  idea  was,  that  each  nation  received 
its  allotted  portion  of  territory  from  God.  The  same 
vknr  ia  pnbablf  takan  fa  Oont  zxzii,  8, 9 : 

When  the  Meet  Hl^  assigned  an  laherttaaea  ta 
When  He  divided  the  wmu    Adam ; 
lla  a«^<        ^i^"  ef  paoplai, 
Aecerdtaf  totha  BamWrofoia 
PerlhafaMln  ef  Jehovah  b  fato 
Jaeeib  tha  lol  feort)  «f  hit 


The  object  of  the  sacred  historian,  in  the  tenth  chnp- 
t«r  of  Genesis,  is  to  fhnish  a  brief,  bat  authentic  rec- 
ord of  the  origin  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth. 
In  tlu'  fi  rm  i  f  a  Ronealogicul  table,  or  roll,  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Noah,  it  contains  a  view  of  the  pedigree 
of  nationa  fa  tha  tlMii  known  world.  Aa  anob,  It  ia  a 
Mcord  of  inestimable  value,  being  the  most  ancient 
ethnofjnipliic  dix-ument  which  we  possess.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  afford  to  na,  at  this  latfl  period  of  the  world, 
that  degree  of  dafinita  faliDirmatfon  which  it  donbtless 
eoBTojed  ta  tba  ttma  of  Moaea.  A  proper  nana  is  apt 
to  as<iinie  a  now  form  every  time  it  is  translated  into 
a  different  langttage,  and  often  in  the  same  dialect  at 
^Hflbraat  perioda.  It  b  not,  therefore,  to  lie  wondered 
at  that  many  aatloos  and  peoples  should  liave  lost  the 
namen  by  which  they  were  originally  called,  or  that 
these  names  Rhould  have  become  bo  altered  by  time, 
or  M  diatorted  in  haiqg  tranafomd  into  other  tongnai, 
aa  to  make  It  dlflienlt  to  traea  tbair  relstioa  to  tboao 
bare  given.  But,  notwithstanding  tho  unrertainty 
arising  from  this  source,  far  more  Bucccssful  results 
have  attended  the  rcsear<  lies  of  learned  men  in  this 
d^artmont  tlian  conld  tuTo  been  anticipated,  ao  that 
nearly  all  the  loading  nations  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  can  bo  distinctly  tmrcd  up  to  llu-ir  patriarrlnal 
progenitors,  recited  in  the  present  catalogue.  Indeed, 
the  subject  of  thia  chapter  liaa  been  so  nearly  exiumst* 
«d  by  the  labors  of  Bochart,  Le  Clerc,  Wells,  Michae- 
Us,  Sir  William  Jones,  Hales,  Faber,  Rosenmtlller,  and 
others,  that  little  is  left  for  future  gleaners,  until  a 
more  minute  acquaintance  sluU  be  formed  with  the 
Aafaitic  vagSona  bj  ione  MM  wb»  abdl  be  aailar  oftba 


▼arlons  dfadeets  spoken  from  the  Indoa  to  ^bm  Iffle, 

ami  from  the  Aral  ic  Gulf  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  con- 
sidering  thia  record,  it  is  important  to  remark,  1.  That 
tha  namea  ctMMinab  are  for  tlia  nwat  part  namea 
of  the  nations  descended  from  them,  ju-^t  as  Tu'Jafi  ;>-d 
Israel,  thou^^h  names  of  .«ingle  persons,  are  aLso  names 
of  whole  nations.  This  is  evident,  not  only  from  the 
ttet  that  many  of  them  ara  in  tha  plural  monbcr,  aa  all 
tboaa  andlng  fa  •a^hnt  alao  fltm  Ao  tararinatiew  «f 
many  of  them,  especially  those  ending  in  t/*",  beine 
descriptive  of  tribes,  and  not  of  individuaLi.  2.  Al- 
though this  chapter  is  placed  bt/ore  the  eleventh,  yH 
in  the  order  of  time  it  properly  lielongs  qfier  it :  for 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Baliel,  which  was  the  prin- 
( if>jil  ocr  ihinn  nf  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  must  of 
course  have  prtctded  that  dispersion.  This  ia  atill  fhr> 
ther  evident  from  the  espraaaloa,  *'alterfliairtoiigwa,*' 
implyin^^  a  div<Tsity  of  l.Tnt^iages,  which  wc  know  did 
not  exist  prior  to  the  confusion  of  tonfrne.^  roentiooed 
in  the  eleventh  chapter.  But  such  trans(>ositioBB  am 
common  with  the  taierad  writan.  8.  SpeaJung  fa  gc» 
eral  terms,  it  may  be  aaid  tfiat  the  Ibrea  aona  of  Keah 
— Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth — arc  exhibited  in  thi^ 
genealogical  chart  at,  the  representatives  of  the  thx^c 
grand  divisions  of  the  earth,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Enn^, 
although  not  precisely  according  to  the  boundaries  of 
modern  times.  The  descendants  of  Japheth  peopled 
Europe  and  the  north-west  of  Asia ;  those  of  Ham,  the 
southern  quarter  of  the  globe,  paiticnlari  j  Afrion ;  and 
the  SharaHea,  tin  eomMoa  of  OBOitnl  Aifa,  pamcobr' 
1y  those  around  the  Bl^brates.  In  accordance  with 
this,  a  tradition  has  long  and  extensively  preraikd 
throughout  the  East,  particularly  amongst  the  Araha 
and  Perrians,  that  Noah  dividad  tha  earth  aaaoagkia 
three  sons.  But  aa  thb  tradMon  l«ab  upon  d«  ex- 
press authority  of  Scripture,  the  presumption  i*  th.it  it 
aroee  f^om  some  confused  recollection  or  interpretation 
of  Noab'a  prophecy  mentioned  in  Gen.  ix,  8S-27.  ' '  It 
has  ofVen  IxMsn  asserted,"  says  Hengstenbcrp,  "  tb:»t  th« 
genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x  cannot  be  from  Moses, 
since  so  extended  a  knowledge  of  nations  lies  far  h^ 
yond  tiie  geographical  horiaon  of  the  Moaak  age. 
This  hypotheais  matt  now  1m  eonridand  aa  cxpMad. 

The  new  di'rnverii^s  and  investigations  in  Efrvf  t  hive 
shown  that  they  maintained  even  from  the  most  an- 
cient  times  a  vigorous  commerce  with  other  natioaa, 
and  aometimes  with  very  distant  nations.  Bat  sot 
merely  in  general  do  the  investigations  in  Kgyi^iaa 
antiquities  fa\  (ir  tln'  li<  lief  that  Monies  was  the  author 
of  the  account  in  this  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  On 
the  Egyptian  monumenta,  thcee  capedally  wfaidi  ivp- 
resent  the  conquests  of  the  ancient  Pliaraoha  over  f  r- 
eign  nations,  not  a  few  names  have  been  fbond  which 
correspond  with  those  contained  in  the  chapter  befof* 
us.  It  mnat  be  aUowed  that  fax  more  atill  conM  be 
cffeeted  if  oar  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  were  vet  so 
vorv  impl•^f^^-t,"  Ailmitting  Moses  tn  have  l>een  tbe 
writer  of  the  l)Ook  of  Genesis  (as  is  established  by  weU- 
known  internal  and  external  evidences),  still  tl>err  ia 
no  improbability  in  supposing  that,  in  drawing  up  tbk 
genealogical  table,  he  may  have  had  access  to  the  ar- 
chives kept  by  the  priests  among  the  Fu^rypliana.  Pha> 
nidana,  and  other  snmnndfag  nation*.  He  waa,  wa 
•re  falbraiad, "  learned  fa  all  tbe  leaning  of  the  Si^yp. 
tiana;"  and  that  this  included  historical  and  etbr.cw 
graphic  knowledge  appears  from  the  fragmentary  re- 
mains of  Manetho,  Sanohoniathon,  and  Berwos, 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus.  For  the  sake  of  < 
ncss  and  perspicuity,  this  andant  ethnograplde 
mny  l>e  thrown  into  the  following  tabular  form,  along 
with  the  most  probable  explanations  which  the  fabora 
of  tb«  laanad  bttff*  caablad  «■  to  oAr. 


.  Gmm— the  CtmnerlanB  «a  the  noffb 

Sea.  Their  deseendant*  wen, 
L  AidUfeeiMC— an  voknemi  paafl% 
alaaa '  '  ~  "  " 
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9,  Itiphath^Xhe  inhablUnt*  of  tho  Klphic*n  MounUIns. 

3.  TtHinrmah.  —  A  run  :i  i.i- 
II.  Mao<>g  -the  inhuMtaaU  <tf  the  CanCMiu  nA  td^ueoX 
countrlce — Scyiliiana, 

riL  Madai— Ihe  Mf»UiP.   

IV.  JaVaN— thi>  lonlans  or  GnH-k^.   Thait teMBdlDli  «IN| 

1.  Kliiha — the  HolU-nw,  ftrlrtly  mi  called. 

2.  2W«AuA— Tnrtc-Kiuiv  in  iht*  iKiuth  of  Spain. 

3.  Kitlim   i\w  lnh»bitiint«  «if  t  'ypnw  and  other  Greek  W- 

Biiilii,  with  the  Maci'JouittUH. 

4.  DoAaiUw — tbo  Dodotuel,  In  l^^pinu,  or  pcrhapi  the  Uho- 


In  tbe  lloiehUn 


T.  Twat  <h»  Tllwnnl,  la 
VL  MMnm— tlia  MotfM  . 

MmiiHalBt.  balavsD  IbtlMt  Aranla,  and  Colebia. 
m  Tnu»-a*  TkndMM,  «r  intoji  tte  dvalten  «■  Um 

Birw  TIru,  the  Dalntar. 

i.  lUioTn. 

L  Ccsri— Hif  F.thiiiplixn".    fJi-xtnlim  think*  that  all  the  nn- 
li  lUi"  I'nani'  i  itr.l  in  (irn,  x,  7,  n4  npning  from  Cusit,  art 
ti-.  \>r  -'ni|,-lit  ill  .Xfiica.    Thoir  deiitvndnnl"  Wfre, 
1.  .Vi'o,  ■>  '  — t!H'  first  king  of  Shinnr,  i.  e.  H  .hyl  u  mi. I  Mi»- 
o|>  taintjL,  wltere  tie  wunded  UaUsl,  Krach,  Calneh|  and 
Accad. 

t.  Hiivibth~t\\c  AniHtiP,  dwelling  OQ  Um  BfniU  Aralitet, 

now  Zt'lla,  southward  of  the  itraftaof  Bibel^HAiMlebi 
4,  Snbtak-^\mXii,  aituated  oo  the  OOMl  d  the  ▲mfaisn 

Gulf,  not  far  from  tbe  preaent  AiUkOn 
6b  jMmiiwft  fflMgnie,  la  »•  BaaUi.eMt  ef  AmUa,  oa  the 
iChdC  Pwemdeiiti or coloale* were, 

'  a  tribe  In  tbe  northern  AntUan  dot- 
art,  nenr  tbt  Fwrin  OuU: 
m  JMta-IMeB,aaMuidlnttMF«iaaQalC 
6.  &dfaeteA-the2aoiltanl.tot>eeeeienipMfte<>f  lthi<>> 

II.  MiMAiM— the  EgyptfuHu  TMr  damnioti  ipan^ 

1.  £,H</iTO,    )    r„t„bly  African  tribec 
i.  Lchabim  or  LtiWm— the  Libyan*. 

4i  ,VapA/tiAii«— th«>  InhabilantK  of  the  pruvlncc  rif  Ncphty*, 
on  tbo  Ijiki'  iif  Sirbu,  on  the  borden  of  iCgypt  and  A«ia. 

&  Fttlhntinm    \hr  Inhmbttaiile  of  Hi*  B|ypHaB  MBtOB  «t 
Pathure«  (I'athroa). 

%,  ConfMAim  tbeColehl 
were, 

a.  r/iidVim— the  Philtntinea. 
B.  Caphtorim — the  Crvtana. 
m.  Pbitt — ^thc  Mauretanian*. 

IV.  UAMaAM— tbe  inhabltaat*  of  tbe  coantry  lo  ealled^ 
itottasnalb«id«f«lMO«e4  8e^  Tliib  ' 


fruiu 


the  northern  borden  of  Genua  or  r\w 


2.  Htthittt  or  nUHte*—\\i  the  cntintvy  of  HobrOB,  MNItb  of 

Jeroaalcm. 

3.  Jebutitea  in  and  around  Jerusalem. 

4.  A  morita — on  the  eaat  and  wf!4t  sidf  of  the  Dead  Sen. 

6,  (iinjagitr» — .lotitli-inst  of  the  S<-«  of  (inlilt-e. 
0  mrit*»—nl  lUi'  fill  of  Hi-rnii'n  au'l  Antilil 
7  Artnten    in  llu;  rlty  of  Area,  In  rhccniciji. 
*.  Sinttf*—\a  the  country  of  I>eban<'ii. 
S>.  ArrwIitrM  -on  the  I'hccnldtkO  Uhind  of  Arados,  and  the 

<'PIJ'-It0  Ci<V>lt. 

111.  ZniiiinUji—tUt;  inhabllunU  of  the  I'hu'Dician  town  of 
Siinyrti. 

IL  UainatkiU* — tiie  inhabitant*  of  the  Syrian  towd  of  Kpi- 
plwaiai  «n  tfaa  OmolM. 


L  Blav-jUn  Bmka^  futtoilulj  of  tlw  vraftaea  «f  By. 

nal*. 

n.  Asanini— the  AMyrieai^  fboatei  of  MavfiAi 

Calneb,  and  K«^n. 
in.  AmiAXAn— the  inhabitanta  of  tbe  northern  pdBl  of  Aa* 
•yria  (Ampachitl»).    A  deacendant  waa 

S'ltah ;  friiin  whom  came 

/I'fVr,  proirenltor  of  the  IIcbrew«;  and  from  hfm, 

A.  /^ /'■'(,  nml 

It.  Jir. fillip  rniied  by  tho  .\rnblaoa  Koehton^ 
of  tlu'  r-illi>wiiic  Anih  tribes* 
1.  A  Irno'lad  —  iu  ikiutbcm  Arabia. 

S.  shfirpH^iho  adapanai,  la  Ihdd  ar 

Arabia. 

8.  ittuanMoeth—tite  labaUlaBlB  af  Iba  AiaUaa 

of  Hhadramaut. 
4  Jf  rah— t\te  tnbaUtantji  of  the  Mountain  of  tbe  MooB  (la- 
bel or  Qobb  el'Kaniar),  near  Hhadramaut. 


C  (TMU-tha  lahaUtaali  of  tta 

era  Afabla. 

T.  />it^iA— probably  the  district  of  the  Mln«i,tB 

8.  06<ii— unknown. 

9.  il6ima«(— the  Mali,  In  the  Vicinity  of  Mecca. 

10.  Sheba — the  8ah(>ans,  In  Southern  Anibin. 

11.  Ophir — the  inhabitanta  of  Kl-Ophir,  in  the  Arabian  pror- 

inec  of  Oman. 

IS.  OiailaA— tlta  CbaolotaJ,dwalllac  oa  the  FonlaB  GolC 


13.  yo^a^— the  .Jobiiblte<.  on  the  ("nilf  of  Ralftchltia,  between 
1  111  Irniuaut  uinl  I  >iJiiin. 

IV.  Li  !•— probiblv  the  Lydlan»  in  A»la  Minor. 

V.  Aeam— the  iDb'ni>it«nuof  Sjniaand  MaMffataalB.  Thalr 

dcKCtmdanta  were, 

L  (Tz-the  inhabttaala  af  a  tkUkU  la  tka  aorth  af  AnUa 

Deaerta. 

1  Ari-.ffariuMaltoiD]MMIaataafCaMtriia. 

H  OHhm'  mil  WW  II 

4  iliu*— tt»  tdHMaala  af  a  |M»t  af  fto  OorilMa  Mfanal* 
alM  (Maaa  IMaaS  aorik  of  MMUa. 

8m  BxasoLOOT. 

Divorce,  Jewmh  (rW*';^5.  kerifhufh',  a  nitting 
apartf  Jar.  iii,  8 ;  imordaiov,  detertim  or  sepamtion ; 
both  VMoaSfy  mdond  "dtvoflcament tlie  T«rb  b 
r^in  gara»h\  to  ezpe/,  Lev.  xxi,  U ;  xxii,  18;  Num. 
.XXX,  9 ;  cnroXvu),  to  diuohe  or  diamiM,  Matt,  v,  32), 
or  repudiation  (comp.  rtpttdium,  Sueton.  Calig.  86)  of 
a  wife  or  betrothed  woman  (see  tbe  tract  Kidduskin, 
in  the  MUhna,  iii,  17 ;  and  tha  Cesiara  IJknt.  Hob. 
and  Lat.  in  Ugolino,  xxx).    There  b  Rreat  probabil- 
ity Uiut  divorces  were  used  amon^j  the  Hebrews  l>efore 
the  law,  ainoe  Chrbt  aaja  that  Mosea  permitted  them 
byi«aM«<ml7artfMliardiM«or«lMirliearta;  thafeb 
til  s.iv,  because  they  were  accustomed  to  thiit  abuse, 
and  to  i)revent  greater  evils.    Abrabatn  diatnisscd  Ila- 
gar,  on  account  of  her  insolence,  at  the  request  of  Sa- 
nJb.  Wo  find  do  inatance  of  a  divoroa  in  tha  booka  of 
the  Old  Taatamant  mrittea  ainea  Moaaa,  llioagh  ft  b 
certain  that  the  Hebrews  Hcporated  fi-om  their  wives 
on  trifling  occaaions.    Samson's  father-in-law  under- 
alood  that,  by  his  absence  from  her,  his  daughter  waa 
divorced,  since  he  gara  her  to  another  (Jndg.  zr,  2). 
The  Ixivite's  wife,  who  was  dishonored  at  CHboah,  had 
forsaken  her  husband,  and  wouM  rrnt  have  returned 
had  be  not  gone  in  pursuit  of  her  (xix,  2,  8).  Solo- 
noB  apoaka  of  a  Ubertine  woman  who  had  quitted  her 
husband,  the  director  of  her  youth,  and  had  forgotten 
the  covenant  of  her  Gwl  (I'm v.  ii.  10, 17).   Tlio  proph- 
et Malachi  (ii,  16)  commends  Abraham  for  not  divorcing 
8acali,th(niii^  bamn;  and  inveigba  against  tlw  Jews, 
who  had  abaQdoB«d«'tbewiTae  of  their  Tonth." 

c.ih  alf<o  (ii.  9)  ^^'pro.1(:■he.^  tliom  with  havinn  "  ra^^t  nut 
their  wives  fhjin  their  plea&ant  hou.*CH,  and  Uiktu 
away  tlie  glory  of  God  from  their  children  forever." 
— Calmct.  Ab  the  Hebrews  paid  a  stipnlatad  pcice  for 
the  privilege  of  marrying  (in  the  shape  of  dower  prea- 
ents),  they  seemed  to  consider  it  the  nntural  tonse- 
qnence  of  "wUng  a  payment  of  ttiat  kind  that  they 
abooM  be  at  Uber^  to  exaretae  a  vaty  arbitrary  power 
over  their  wives,  and  to  renounce  or  divorce  them 
whenever  they  cho.sc.  This  state  of  tilings  was  not 
equitable  as  regarded  tha  women,  and  was  very  often 
injoriooa  to  liotb  paxtiee.  Ending  himaelf  luable, 
howeyer,  to  orerrob  IMIoga  and  pnelbee  of  irery  an- 
cient .standing,  >Iofics,  in  his  declaration  of  the  law, 
maxely  aniMxed  to  the  original  institution  of  marriage 
a  Tcry  aeriooa  adiBoaltlon  to  this  effect :  tliat  it  would 
l)e  le.«9  criminal  for  a  man  to  desert  his  father  and 
mother  than,  without  adequate  cause,  to  deaert  hb 
wMl  (G«D.  ii,  21).  He  also  laid  a  restri<  tiou  upon 
the  power  of  tbe  buafaand  ao  fiur  aa  tbia,that  be  would 
not  permit  hfaa  to  repadbte  hb  wife  wMMWt  f^vtog 
her  a  liill  of  divorce,  in  which  were  set  forth  the  date, 
place,  and  cause  of  her  repudiation,  and  a  iHjrmissioa 
waa  ghren  l>y  it  to  marry  whom  she  pleased.  He  fltv> 
ther  enacted  that  the  husband  might  receive  tbe  repOp 
d'lated  wife  back  in  case  she  hod  not  fat  the  mean  whfle 
been  married  to  another  j»  r-nn  ;  but  if  sh*'  had  Iwsen 
tbiu  marrbdf  ahe  could  never  afterwards  l>ecotne  the 
wifc  «rher  flnt  hoahaad— a  law  which  the  faith  due 
to  the  second  husband  clparly  required  (Deut.  zxir, 
1-4 ;  Jer.  iii,  1 ;  Watt,  i,  19 ;  xix,  8).  Ezra  and  Nehe. 
miab  obligeifl  a  great  nnml>er  of  the  Jews  to  dismiss 
the  foreign  women,  whom  they  bad  married  contrary 
to  the  law  (Ezra  x,  U ;  xU,  19).  Aa  Chifat  haa  limit, 
ed  the  permission  of  divorce  to  the  single  o.isp  of  adul- 
teiy,  be  denied  the  eciuity  of  the  Mosaic  sUtuto ;  and 
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in  JnttificAtion  of  Mohos  nuuntained  that  he  permitted 
divorces  for  causes  below  adultery  only  fur  prudential 
raiMNU  for  the  time  being.  Nor  tVM  tU«  limitatioa  bj 
Cfarist  unneceasar}',  for  at  that  tfane  ft  waa  aeminon  fbr 
the  Jews  to  dissolve  the  union  upon  very  sli^'ht  and 
trivial  pretenoea  (3Iatt.  v,  81,  82;  six,  1-9;  Mark  x, 
S-IS;  Luke  xri,  18).  As  wivas  w«ra  eonaldatwl  the 
property  of  their  huslmnds,  they  did  not  possess  by  the 
Mosaic  statutes  a  reciprocal  ri|^t,  and  were  not  at  lib- 
erty to  dissolve  the  matrimonial  alliance  l>y  giving  a 
biUofdiToroe  to  tliat  effect.  Joaepbaa  was  of  opinion 
(AnL  XT,  11)  tika^  tlM  law  did  not  pennH  -women  to 
divorce  thcraselvcs  from  their  husbands.  lie  believes 
Salome,  sister  of  Herod  the  Great,  to  be  the  first  who 
put  away  her  husband;  though  Herodias  afterwards 
dismissed  hers  (Ant.  xviii,  7),  as  did  also  the  three 
■isters  of  the  younger  Agrippa,  and  otbera  thein. 
The  following  remuka  an  in  part  ftom  flmltli,  a.  r. 
See  AuuLTKiiT. 
The  Moaak  law  regnlattnK  this  inbjeet  fa  fhmA  fai 

Dent,  xxiv,  1-4,  and  the  <  ri.-OH  in  whit  li  the  rij^lit  of  ft 
hnaUand  to  divorce  bia  wife  waa  lost  are  stated  xxii, 
19,  t9.  ThogRNndofdlTOKowaawluifctlHtaxtaalla 

a  '^^7?  G*t«  '*«ditj/  of  a  vord  or  tkimff,  L  e,  onf- 
thing  jUiJnf,  some  shameful  act  or  circumstance,  as  in 
Deut.  xxiii,  14),  "  some  uncleanness"  (Deut.  xxiv,  1), 
on  the  moaninj^  of  which  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  T.  widely  differed,  the  school  of  Sham- 
nai  nentlng  to  nndt  H  to  a  numl  deUnqnemej  In  the 
mnan,  while  that  of  Ilillcl  extended  it  to  trifling 
caoses  (  'for  every  cause,"  il&tl.  xix,  3;  as  among 
the  Druses,  Iturckhardt,  Trtni.  i,  829),  e.  g.  if  the  wife 
burnt  the  food  abe  was  cooking  for  her  husband,  or 
mmij  orer-aalted  it  (Mii^hna,  Gitdny  i.x,  1G).  Rabbi 
AUbah  allows  divorce  if  tlx-  husband  merely  saw  a 
wlfb  whose  appearance  plea-w  d  him  Uttter  (see  Otho, 
.£eXi  R(U>b.  p.  5(i'2  sq.).  The  Pharisees  wished,  per- 
haps, to  embroil  our  Saviour  with  these  rival  schools  by 
their  question  (Matt,  xix,  3) ;  by  his  answer  to  which, 
as  well  us  by  his  pn-viuus  maxim  (ver.  31),  he  declares 
that,  but  for  tbeir  hardened  atate  of  heart,  aucb  qae»- 
tlona  woold  1uit«  no  plaoo.  Tel^  from  the  dlalinetion 
made.  "  Hut  I  nny  unto  you"  (ver.  31, 32),  it  seems  to  fol- 
low that  he  regnnicd  all  the  lesser  causes  than  "forni- 
cation" as  standing  on  too  weak  ground,  and  declined 
the  qaaation  aa  to  tba  inteipretatkm  of  tbo  words  of 
Mom  (see  Tholnck,  Semtm  m  the  Jfoanr,  p.  S20  sq.). 

Wf  ni.iy  ( (inji-rturi'  that  tin'  M(t^  lic  ."tatuto  had  refer- 
ence to  doulits  of  Ilia  bride's  virginity,  or  of  his  wife's 
modesty  and  fidelity,  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  al- 
thouf^h  ho  might  not  be  able  to  liring  a  definite  charge 
of  uuchastity.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  bj  to  wUdi  ha  Uniltod  fha  mnady 

of  divorce,  Mioses  meant  "fornication,"  1.  e.  adultery, 
for  tliat  would  have  been  to  stultify  the  law  ' '  that 
such  should  bo  stoned"  (John  vlii,  6;  Lev.  xx,  10). 
The  ptaotkaldiffiool^,  howavir,  whieh  attends  on  the 
dovbt  which  ia  new  ibund  in  intsrpretisg  Moaea'a 
words  will  be  lessened  if  we  consider  that  the  mere 
giving  "a  bill"  (or,  rather,  "book,"  150,  PtftXiov, 
Talm.  tt|  or  nU'S)  "of  divorcement"  (comp.  Isa.  1, 1 ; 
Jar,  fil,  9),  would  hi  andant  tibnea  taqnba  lha  falter- 
vcntion  of  a  I.evite,  not  only  to  secure  the  formal  cor- 
rectness of  the  instrument,  but  because  the  art  of 
writing  was  then  generally  unknown.  This  would 
bring  the  matter  onder  the  cogniianoe  of  legal  author- 
ity,  and  tend  to  cliecic  the  rash  ezercisa  of  the  right 
by  the  husliand.    Traditional  opinion  and  pmicrlptivc 

practice  would  probably  fix  the  standard  of  the  H^^?, 
and  donbtleaa,  with  the  lax  general  morality  wideb 

marks  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  {wlity,  that  standard 
would  be  lowered  (Mai.  ii,  14-16).  Thos  the  Gemar. 
Babyl.  Gittin,  9  (ap.  Seldcn,  De  ux.  Heb.  ili,  17)  allows 
divoraa  for  a  wifa'a  apinning  in  public,  or  going  out 
1  ancovered,  or  dotbes  so  torn  as  not  proper- 


ly to  conceal  her  i>er9on  tnm  sight.  But  the  al*t  net 
of  any  case  in  pouit  in  the  period  wUA  lay  nearest  U> 
tha  lawglTsr  bimael^  or  in  aqj,  aaf*  •  asvek  aaan  le- 
oant  one,  makes  tlie  whela  qnaatloo  mm  •#  gnat  mi* 

certainty.  The  case  of  Phalti  apd  Michal  is  nr-t  in 
point,  ticing  merely  an  example  cf  OBO  arbitrary  act 
rsdrcesed  by  another  (1  Sam.  zzr,  44;  covpw  t  8a& 
iii,  14  IC).  Selden,  quoting  (TV  wr.  Hth.  iti,  19)  Zohar, 
I*nrf.  p.  8,  b,  etc.  speaks  of  an  alleged  custom  of  tlif 
hu8l»and,  when  going  to  war,  giving  the  wife  the  /  i-  - 
hm  divortUi  bat  tlie  aotbority  is  of  slight  ralac,  aad 
the  ftet  fanprebaMa.  ft  la  eantanaty  to  all  kMvn  Ori- 
ental u.4age  to  <;a]  po?e  that  the  right  r.f  quitting  their 
husband  and  choo±>ing  another  was  ali^etl  to  womea 
(Josepbos,  Ant.  xv,  7, 10).  Salome  hi  noted  (tZ«i.)  af 
the  first  example  of  it — one,  no  doobt,  derived  fliaa 
the  growing  prevalence  of  heathen  laxity  (pe«  Wadb* 
smuth,  ITflUn.  AUftikum.  iii,  20ft).  Hem  e  ..1<<\  pnb> 
ably,  the  caution  given  1  Cor.  vii,  10.  Tboee  are  sai»- 
ly  mistaken  w1m>  suppose  that  a  man  might  take  back 
a  remarried  wife  whom  he  had  dlvorred.  oxr<  pt  in  tb< 
cases  when  her  second  husband  hod  died,  or  had  di- 
vorced hat.  AMh  naumption  is  contemplated  l  y  tb^ 
Inw^TSr  aa  aalj  possible  in  those  two  caaea,  and  there* 
fbl«  is  hi  ttem  only  expressly  forbidden  (Jer.  ifi,  \\ 
The  divorces  of  Gentile  wives  onlcre  1  by  N«  bemiab 
(Ezra  X,  11  ;  xii,  19)  resteil  on  entirely  diff^rrat 
grounds.  For  the  view  taken  among  later  Jew»  en 
this  subject,  see  Joeepb.  Ant.  iv,  8,  28 ;  xvi,  7,  3 ;  Lifi^ 
76,  a  writer  whose  practice  seems  to  have  Ijeen  in  ar- 
cordance  with  tlie  views  of  Hillel.  On  the  pen*rril 
subject,  Boxtoif,  de  Spontal.  tt  Dicort,  p.  S2-85 ;  Sei- 
den,  Uwar,  JMr.  lU,  17  »q. ;  MtehaaUs,  Loses  «f  JfesK 
Ii,  886t  and  D.mr.  in  Menschen's  A'.  T.  Tnl>^.  p.  •  • 
sq.,  mi^  ha  consulted.  For  the  Greek  oiid  K>  moa 
usages  an  Uw  subject,  see  Smith's  Diainnary  of  ilam, 
Antiq.  a.  rr.  DiTOttiam,  Apodeipsoos  Dike.  Ifena- 
graphs  have  been  written  on  the  passage  In  IVat  \j 
Winkler  (IJnUrt.  schwirrr  SchriflstiUcn.  ii,  2fi  i>q.); 
also  on  the  passage  in  Matt,  by  Venema  (in  hSh  14^ 
$erH,  mter.  ed.  S,  append.) ;  Wolff,  De  diwartio  Jnd*^ 
rtm  (I.ip".  17391;  Schindler.  Qmrdam  dr  m  -'r~~  m> 
(Liegn.  il'Ji);  iiommelhosius,  Ulrum  divL-rtiurrt  Jmn 
(Jen.  n.  d.).    See  Marriage. 

DIYOBCE,  Ckbistiax  Law  of.   Under  the  1 
diroroe  are  ladaded  sereral  separations  of 

persons  widch  are  quite  unlike  one  another. 

they  may  liafa  t>een  joined  in  unlawful  wredlock,  ss 

when  near  relationship  was  a  bur  to  tbeir  naka, 
!  and  the  law,  on  ascerUining  this  fsct,  dedares  that 
I  they  never  were  legally  married.    Such  was  the  case 

wln-re  Hrnri-  VIII  of  Kiigl.ind  was  sef>a.rat«*d  frtta 

Ibis  first  wife  by  an  ecclesiastical  coort,  and  was 
mittad  to  marry  Vfobtf  or,  aa  It  weald  ha  naore  p«op> 
er  to  say,  was  declared  never  to  have  bc^en  roarrie* 
at  all.  Cfthes  of  this  kind  are  properly  not  divt<rcas, 
but  annulments  of  marriage,  or  dedantions  of  Aa 
nollity  of  tba  marriage.  They  occar  in  nil  snriatim, 
and  against  tliem  Che  precepts  of  CiirisC  arc  wot  C> 
reeled.  Only  it  is  a  sin  of  legislation,  iind  a  ^-  1-- 
to  men,  if  the  obstacles  to  marriage  are,  aa  tbey  are 
in  Catlmlie  countriea,  mada  too  nomerona.  Sec<md 
ly,  there  are  separations  of  persons  lawfully  marrin! 
which  involve  the  impoesihility  for  either  of  them  t^. 
marry  again  during  the  life  of  the  other.  Th<--»-  an 
often  called  diTorces  or  separations  a  numa  d  (Aora, 
and  aomaHmes  separations  maiely.  Finally,  tl»ei«  aaa 

divorces  proper,  nr  scpamtion"!  a  rinmlo  mnfr!mfmn, 
dissolutions  of  a  marriage  originally  Lawful,  with  lil>er- 
ty  given  to  one  or  l>otb  parties  to  contract  a  new  n..«r- 
riage.  It  is  these  two  last  kinds  of  ^vorea  to  -mhiA 
we  shall  confine  oorsslves  In  the  present  artido. 

At  the  time  when  Christ  appearvil  in  tbi^  W' .rid  a 
very  great  laxity  of  divorce  prevailed  in  the 
whieh  have  liad  the  greatest  Indaenea  an  Ihe 
of  mrinkind.  Amonf;  the  .Tew?,  as  hn5  been  seen  abcve. 
the  husband  could  repudiate  his  wife  for  an^  rriisfia 
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which  rendered  her  society  dUtosteful  to  him,  and 
OOlj  required  by  Ui«  law  to  i?ive  her  a  formal  notice  to 
witlulniw  from  bis  house.  The  wife,  it  is  true,  had  no 
■ach  liberty,  and  yet  ladies  of  tlie  higher  classes  among 
thr  Jvwn  were  t>cginning  to  act  as  if  they  had.  Among 
tbe  GreaJu  and  Komaoa,  both  husbaod  and  wifo  had 
•loHMt  nmMtrietad  pewar  of  dhrarea  In  tfaalr  htndt; 
not  only  couM  tb  -y  ?icparate  by  muttial  aj^n  cnu  iit.  Init 


"except  it  be  for  fornication,"  gives  a  sample  of  the 
eaoMt  wbMi  dbMOlve  the  marriage  onion,  u:'  one 
of  many  which  pat  an  end  to  the  state  b«nutifully 
culled  <mf  jiefh.  Plainly  hut  one  cause  of  se|iaratioa 
with  remarriage  is  in  hi^i  thouL^ht.*,  and  that  i*  imo  in 
its  outward  nature  and  groasneaa  distinct  firom  all  otfa^ 
•n.  Viar  again,  >W<%,  ean  It  ba  said  that  thai* 
precepts  were  intendtvl  to  govern  imlividual  action, 


either  i>urty  could  loo^o  the  marria;ro  IkjiuI  with  little  .  but  that,  where  tbe  law  of  tlio  state  (KTinittcd,  the  in- 


or  no  formality.  Among  tin  U  iiuins,  originally  se- 
Ten  in  observing  tlie  laws  of  family  moralttj,  there 
had  been  a  gradnal  declension  tbrongh  several  centu- 
rics  until  the  days  of  Christ.  At  that  time  the  em- 
peror Augnst^is  attempted  by  a  system  of  laws  to  pat 
»  atop  to  tha  atoning  »a|Jtct  of  maniiie,  to  tin  ftae- 
df)ii>  i>{  divorce  in  cerLiin  respects,  and  to  the  ft»qucn- 
cy  of  adulter)'.  Loss  of  more  or  less  dower,  «r  obli- 
gation to  pay  it  hack,  fell  on  the  calpablo  author  of 
the  divorce,  and  aevara  penalties  were  inflicted  on  an 
adolteroaa  wlft  and  ber  paratnowr.  But  Roman  man- 
ners were  too  corrupt  to  !«  made  lietter  by  the  Uges 
Julvr-  relating  to  these  ptiints.  The  higher  classes 
prat  ti>cd  divorce  and  committed  adultery  almost  ad 

HbkmHy  and  tbe  lower  lived  to  a  considerable  extent  in  \  infected  by  heathenish  views  of  marriage,  some  of 
concubinage.  The  evil  remained  uncnre<l.  The  em-  whose  memliers,  by  their  conversion,  were  brought  into 
peror  Si-ptiinius  Sovarus,  as  Dion  I  'a-'ius  says  (lil».  I  the  trj'ing  condition  of  having  heathen  |virtn«rs.  The 
§  16},  who  had  the  reoorda  in  his  handa,  and  was  i  apoatle  oontemplates  two  cases :  tbe  first  where  both 


dividual,  acting  under  publie  Inw,  might  exercise  the 
right  of  divoice  for  other  reasona.  For  Christ  set 
aside  Jewnh  law.    He  says,  let  not  man  pnt  asunder, 

i.  o.  not  the  indiridunl  man.  liut  iii'in  as  opjiostd  (<>  <i"\1, 
who  established  the  primeval  law  of  marriage.  He 
^vaa  •  role  to  hla  foUowen,  who  moat  IbUow  tt, 
whether  thf  State  allows  larger  lil)erty  or  not.  riiris- 
tians  may  live  in  a  Stato  which  feels  no  obligation  to 
conform  its  taw  to  Christ's  vtewa  in  this  respect,  but 
they  will,  if  they  have  inflnanoe,  necessarily  change 
legislation  regnnled  by  them  as  injuring  society  like 
that  which  opens  a  wide  putli  fur  divotfe. 

We  come  now  to  the  8uppleinent.il  precepts  of  Pud, 
who  had  to  guide  churches  gathered  amid  t 


cooaol  under  tUa  aoverelgn,  Insti toted  three  HMwaand 

prosecutions  for  adultery  at  the  beginniiit;  of  n  ii^n  : 
but  manners  were  too  strong  for  law,  and  it  all  went 
for  nothing. 

Ifeanwhila  the  oaBunaoda  of  Christ  In  rebtion  to 
dlvoree  were  a  slowIy-worUngleaTen,  thrown  Into  his 

Cluin  Ji  tn  keep  it  pure,  and,  through  the  Church,  des- 
tined, niorc  or  lcfi.s,  to  influence  legislation,  and  to  aid 
those  other  influences  by  which  the  Ooapel  eoa|^  to 
ennoble  family  life.  These  precepts  of  the  Master  are 
contained  in  Matt,  v,  31,  82 ;  xix,  8-10 ;  Mark  x,  2-12, 
and  Lnke  xvi,  18,  to  which  the  teaching  of  Paul  in  1 
Cor.  Tiif  10-15,  is  to  be  united  aa  an  important  anpple- 
nwDt.   We  propoee  to  give  the  aafastaaee  of  the  In- 

structionsi  in  tlip  New  Testament  concerning  divorce 
under  several  hea<b,  but  have  nut  8[>acc  to  defend  our 
positions  as  fnlly  as  we  could  wish.  1.  The  liberty 
given  to  a  man  by  tbe  Mosaic  law  to  pat  away  his 
wife  **becanae  he  feond  soma  nncleanneas"  or  some- 
thing offensive  in  her  (I)eut.  zxiv,  1)  WBS  an  accoin- 


partners  are  bdlflran,  tiie  other  where  one  ia  not  (1  Cor. 

vii).  In  the  former  case  he  rcj>eat*  the  Iy)rtl  -'  rnle 
against  separation,  with  the  additional  injun<  ticn  that 
if  a  woman  ahooM  be  »c|»arated  fmm  bcr  huslKind,  she 
most  remain  nnmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  liim.  Bara^ 
then^  tbe  poesibili^  of  separation  a  w$mta  eCllofO  akne» 
withont  liberty  of  remarriage,  is  cimtcmplated ;  and 
this  paaaage  haa  bad  a  vast  influence  on  ecdesiastical 
legtafatfon.  Moat  falter pwters  aoppose  that  the  apoa- 
tle here  is  thinkinij  of  withdrawal  from  the  marriage 
union  for  conifiar.itively  slight  grounds,  such  as  do  not 
involve  unf.iitiifulnes'* — and  this  view  alone  seems  to 
reconcile  what  Christ  says  with  tbe  supplementary 
precepts  of  Piuil— bat  Aagosthie  strlvea,  wHb  great 

paitis  and  ingfnuity  {df  rnri}iiqi!.<i  nduUeriu),  to  ."how 
that  divorce  for  adulter^'  is  intended,  and  applies  the 
interpretation  to  our  Lord's  words.  Hence  adoltaiy 
can  bo  condoned  by  the  innocent  partner,  and  oan 
only  involve  sc{)arution,  without  liberty  to  either  party 
to  enter  int'i  '^>-*-<  nd  nuptial!*.  This  view  became  prev- 
niodation  to  tbe  hardness  of  the  Jewish  heart,  and  did  [  aknt,  and  had  a  great  effect  on  subsequent  opinion. 

In  the  other  caae,  where  one  of  the  partnan  b  an 
Iwliever,  tlic  apostle  enjoins  on  the  Ix  licver  to  be  pas- 
sive, to  take  no  active  steps  for  the  purpose  of  dissolv- 
ing the  marriage  because  it  b  a  nnion  with  a  heathen, 
for  it  is  a  marriage  after  aU.  If  tbe  mbelioTerwiahea 
nit  the  aame  crime  (Matt,  v,  82).   8.  He  who  marriea  \  to  retain  the  tie,  the  helfeter  moat  not  leave  Mm  or 


not  homoniae  with  tiMctlginal 

ing  the  nature  of  marriage.  2.  He,  therefore,  who 
puts  aw.-iy  his  wife,  except  on  the  ground  of  h<  r  fnrni- 
cation,  and  marries  another,«commits  aihilt.  rv  (Matt, 
zix,  9),  and  be  who  thus  puts  her  away  leads  hex  to  oom- 


a  woman  that  has  t)ccn  divorcctl  commits  uiliilterv,  and 
the  woman  who  puts  away  her  husljand  and  marries 
another  man  (Mark  x,  12)  inenia  die  same  Itbd  of 
guilt,  which  is  a  precept  that  seems  to  look  beyond  the 
Mosaic  code,  under  which  no  liberty  of  initiating  di- 
vorce was  I  oil.  eded  to  Jewish  women,  to  the  practices 
of  heathen  lands.  We  may  observe  ia  regard  to  these 
%,fir$t,  that  Mark  and  Lake  do  not  record  the 


h'T.  Put  if  the  unlitdievor  depart,  "let  him  depart." 
A  Christian  "  is  not  in  Ijondage"  in  circumstances  like 
these.  Safe  Ae  question  arises.  What  doaa  **M*  fai 
bondaffe"  mean  ?  The  fathers,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  Catholic  and  older  Prottv^tant  intorprirtcrs, 
understood  it  to  mean  not  in  bondngf  to  keep  up  the 
narxlage  connection,  and  hence  at  tibertg  to  contract  a 

.    new  one.   Thb  Interpretation  haa  had  wide  effiseta. 

exception  preserved  in  Matthew,  "excepting  for  the   In  flie  canonical  law  a  I >elieving  partner  was  allowed. 


cause  of  furnication,"  but  the  plain  reconciliation  of 
tbe  passages  must  be  found  in  tbe  principle  that  an 
exoaption  hi  a  foUer  document  must  explain  a  briefer 
one.  If  thb  oan  be  done  withont  force.  Now,  as  di- 
vorce for  that  one  reason  was  admitted  bv  all,  Mark 


if  Uirust  away  by  an  intidcl  one,  to  marry  again ;  and 
as  tbe  early  Protestant  theologians  extended  the  rule, 
by  analogy,  to  moHdous  desertion  in  Christian  lands, 
an  entrance-wedge  was  here  driven  into  the  older  ec- 
clesiastical laws,  and  niucli  of  the  shocking  facility  of 


OTt  eatpressing  iL  Secondly,  by  fomicatkm  b 
•d  a  aexual  crime  since  the  lieginning  of  the  mnrna;;p 
atate  eommitted  by  eitlier  of  the  parties  with  a  third 
paiaoo,  i.  e.  adulters-  Iregun  or  completed.  And  the 
•wwadingiy  rare  crime  of  addomy,or  beatiaiiQr,a8  the 
srartar,  may  be  feMy  tadndad  In  the  laai,  aduHery. 
A?  lin,  thtrxlfy.  the  exception  is  the  sole  exception.  It 
cannot  bo  said  with  any  honesty  that  Clurist,  in  saying 


and  Luke  might  naturally  take  this  for  granted  with- 1  divorce  in  aome  Protestant  countries  has  Honed  from 

thb  aooree.  But  we  ftrfaet.  the  toterpretation.  We 
hold  with  Tholuck  (IV-rgpred.  ed.  4,  p.  with  Ne- 
andcr,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Stanley  (commentaries 
on  1  Cor.),  that  tka  apostle  means  "not  in  bondage" 
to  keep  company  with  tbe  unbeliever  at  all  events, 
withont  having  the  thought  of  remarriagi  la  hb  aaind. 

Thi-i  mn-t  U-  re^'  irded,  we  tUttk,  at  Wttfad  hgr  th» 
soundest  modern  exegesis. 
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Roman  law  adhered,  on  the  whole,  to  its  fatal  facil- 
ity of  gnntiiigdiTMVeBfbrTeiyiUghtrBaMns  BO  long 
as  the  Western  cm  pirn  lasted;  and  eTen  the  Ilastern 
empire,  after  it  ttecanie  Cbristian,  did  not  move  wholly 
in  a  new  track.  Meanwhile,  opinion  within  the 
Chaidi,  and  ecclesiastical  Uw,  took  an  opposite  coono. 
Owing  to  the  interpretations  of  fleriptm*  mentioned 

•bovc,  to  new  views  of  the  s  inrtity  of  marriage,  and 
at  lengUi  to  the  developed  doctrine  of  the  sacranient 
of  marriage,  divorce  with  remarriage  was  OTfilndsd 
from  Christian  practice,  with  the  single  very  rare  ex- 
ccption  of  the  case  where  an  infidel  or  a  Jew  had  de- 
serted a  Mirn^r;  and  separation  a  mcma  tt  Ihoro  re- 
mained as  the  only  kind  of  divorce  permisaible.  The 
bw  of  all  CbristiMi  states  III  «w  West  VBtB  «M  Refer- 
mntlffnt  ind  of  Iloman  rathnlic  ftntc^  «inrp,  has  Won 
shaped  by  canon  law,  which  knows  no  divnrco  with 


A  law  passed  Sept.  20^  1792,  at  the  opening  of  the  Ks> 
tionsl  Oottventun^  waslliMsr  ths  BBdsBt  law  wUiih 

followed  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  marriage,  and 
opened  the  way  fur  divorce  on  three  grounds.  These 
are,  1,  mutual  consent|  Si  Incompatibility  of  temper 
on  complaint  of  eitbsr  consort;  S,  certain  datamiaals 
causes  or  motives  derived  from  the  condition  or  em^ 
duct  of  either  of  the  nnirrird  parties,  vii.  deran^t  ni«^ut 
of  reason,  condemnation  to  an  infamous  crime,  criotes, 
eniAUtas,  «r  grave  Injuries  committed  bj  dtiier  petty 
against  the  other,  notorious  liccntionsncss  of  m'  ra!», 
desertion  for  at  least  two  years,  absence  for  at  Ipam 
five  without  sending  news,  and  emi;n'ation  from  France 
in  certsfai  aMss^wlddi  was  naturaUy  a  tflonpocaiy  pra* 
▼Woo.  Sapanittsa  of  body,  or  a  mmm  H  Aaroi,  was 
theroafler  to  be  abolished.  The  di%'orced  parties  coold 
marry  one  another  dt  noco,  ami  could  marry  other  per- 


reniarriage  even  for  the  cnusc  of  adultery.    After  the  I  sons  after  certain  short  interval;*.    To  a  good 


fieformation,  wbaa  Uw  ]?rotestants  had  abandoned  the 
doctrine  of  the  aaflnmantal  diancter  of  marriage,  and 
Iha  Protestant  intarpretoni  generally  hcM  th  it  moli- 
ciooa  desertion,  according  to  the  apostle  i'aul,  released 
die  innoeant  party  from  the  marriage  bond  altogether, 
many  ecolesia«tiral  ordinances  in  Protestant  Germany 
permitted  divorce  with  remarriage  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  in  cases  of  adultery.  Thus  the  Geneva  "or- 
dOMMMoes  eeeUiiaMtifpuB"  of  IMl  declare  that  "if  any 
MM  oudcetii  a  bosinns  cf  abandoning  his  wllb  to  stroll 
thriiut,'h  the  country,  and  continueth  unamended,  it  If 
provided  that  the  wife  be  no  longer  bound  to  micIi  a 
nan,  who  will  keep  neither  faith  with  her  nor  compa- 
liy."  And  in  the  ordinance  of  Braunschweig-Gmben- 
hagen  for  1581  it  is  said  that  divorce  shall  ho  granted 
only  fur  the  two  reasons  which  ("hri-t  and  I'aid  in  tlie 
Gospel  declare  to  be  sufficient,  of  which  the  second  is 
''maUdoos  dsaartfcwL  nimlng  away,  uid  abandon- 
racnt,  whereof  St.  Paul  spaakatll,  1  Cor.  vii."  Still  an- 
other ordinance,  that  of  Lower  Sjixony  of  l&t<6,  says 
that  "whatever  other  grounds  Wsides  these  two  (adul- 
tH7  and  dsaartkm)  are  alleged  tn^  certain  emparon, 
as  TheodosiQS,ya!«nttnian,  1^  Jnstinlan,  cannot 

pufTM  icnt  for  divorce."  Some  few,  it  is  true,  of  the 
earlier  Church  regulations  limit  divorce  to  cases  of 
adnHeiy,  bnfca  few  others  extend  its  operation  l>eyond 
the  two  grounds  already  mentioned.  The  Prussian 
consintorial  onlinance  of  1584  permits  it  in  cases  of 
plotting  to  take  the  life  of  a  consort.  A  Zurich  ordi- 
nance of  1536  goes  further  still,  so  much  so  as  to  de- 
sert tlia  prindplea  of  Scripture  entirely.  Not  only 
does  it  allow  ilivorcc  in  ca^-cs  of  ndulten.%  dr  sorti  n, 
and  attempt  on  life,  but  considers  these  as  examples, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  jodgs  tO  decide  what  other  gMmads 
he  will  add  to  them,  among  which  it  mentions  as  pos- 
sible cases  not  only  crnelty,  but  insanity  and  eruptive 
disease,  as  Iepro-<y.     Tor  the  rno-^t  part  only  adultery 

and  desertion  were,  through  the  17tb  and  into  the  18th 
caulury,  hald  to  ba  ^>1M  gvoandi  ftr  divorce.  Bvt  In 

more  mcont  titries  the  civil  law  of  some  German  states 
goes  far  beyond  these  limits.  We  confine  ourselves 
to  tha  Ftnailan  code,  whan  plotting  against  the  life 
of  a  eoBSOtt,  grave  tnuugnsaloinB  againsfc  third  per- 
•ona,  crnelty,  reftaaal  cf  connnUal  dntles,  insanity, 
impotence,  or  other  incurable  bodily  disen?e  romnn  n- 
oing  after  marriage,  incompatibility  of  temper  and 
permanent  variance,  mutual  consent  without  discord 
when  the  marriage  is  childless,  are  allowed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  marriage  tie.    The  laws  in  Baden,  and  for 


these  enactments  follow  tha  Boman  law,  bat  < 
Iwrity  of  this  statute  was  that  the  fhmily  i^«trrcs 

were  to  art  in  the  fir-t  instance  as  a  kind  of  ri.urr  of 
conciliation,  w  hen  the  parties,  or  one  of  them,  d^ired 
divorea  without  allegation  of  crime.  Divoreea 
now  exceedin^'ly  frequent  in  France,  but  became  much 
more  easy  after  the  acts  of  17i)3  and  1794,  permitting  a 
man  to  marry  at  once,  and  a  woman  ten  months  aft^r 
divorce  was  granted ;  and,  what  was  for  worse,  maUag 
separation  in  feet  of  a  nanied  pair  fer  six  fiwwlhi 
(  MiKc  for  pronouncing  them  divfiri'e<1  witliout  delay, 
if  one  of  them  demanded  it.  These  law?  I>clung  ts 
the  worst  times  of  the  Revolution,  and  were  sut^pended 
in  August,  1795.  The  original  law  of  1792  gave  place 
in  1808  to  the  new  divorce  law  of  the  Oxfc  dril,  or 
Ci><!r  Xapolron,  which  continued  in  forro  ujitil  th?  re  — 
toration  of  the  liourlions.  The  divorce  law  of  tlia 
Code,  dthongh,  In  tho  main,  agreeing  wHh  tha  kw 
of  17!>2  on  the  causes  of  divorr-e.  di>es  away  wHth  its 
family  council,  re»tures  for  tho  sake  of  Catholics  tb< 
separation  a  HtOMoeftiloro — which, howaver,  may  aft«- 
ward  ho  eoavertad  into  a  fkUl  divwoa  on  tiw  lirnisnd 
of  tiio  Innocont  married  partner — prDyidaa  Ibr  ths 

punishment  of  the  unfaithful  wife,  and  in  it>  minute, 
tedious  processes  in  the  preparatory-  steps,  seems  in- 
tendad  to  make  the  obtaining  of  divorces  oMtml 
consent,  and  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility  of  t^x- 
per,  very  difficult,  as  well  as  to  leave  room  for  change 
of  mind.  Moreover,  the  limits  within  which  divorce 
by  mutual  consent  are  confined  is  an  otisarvsUa  step 
in  the  ripht  dirsetton.  The  courts,  and  acvanl  dis. 
tinguished  lawyers  who  were  consulted  on  the  artido- 
of  the  Code,  were  again»t  granting  divorce  for  incum- 
patibility  of  temper,  i.  e.  pn  the  ground  of  inataal 
tent  in  any  coses,  but  they  could  not  carry  their  _ 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  this  title  of  the 
CtKle  was  abrogated,  and  Frmire  returnc*!  to  the  oil 
system,  to  which  it  has  adhered,  if  we  are  not  mietafc- 
an,  until  tha  presant  tine. 

In  England,  until  after  the  Ilefonnatinn.  divl•^^^e  rn 
sentence  of  nullity,  and  divorce  a  m'-risa  tt  tiica-o 
the  ground  of  adulter}-,  were  within  the  cognu 
of  tha  ecclesiastical  oouit,  and  no  divorce  a  sawxlc 
known  to  the  tow.   Heniy  yill  waa  separated 
("atliftrinr  liy  tlie  ecclesiastical  court  on  the  pica  that 
a  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife  waa  void  ab  is 
tharafbra  no  marriage ;  Anna  Boleyn  and 
Howard  were  convicted  of  adultery,  and  executed  oa 
attainder  of  treason ;  and  Anne  of  Cleves  w  oaly 
nominally  married.    There  waa  a  pn  j*-.  t  unfl«?r  E.:- 


non-Romanists  in  Austria,  come  near  to  these.    It  is 

bnposdUe  not  to  see  in  sncb  legislation  a  disregard  of  1  ward  TI  to  allow  the  innocent  party,  »fl«r 
the  rellgloos  character  of  marriage,  a  tendency  to  look  |  of  divoroo,  to  many  agafai,  hut  U 

at  it  on  the  outride  and  as  a  civil  contract,  to  con-iider 
it  as  a  meflns  to  fiain  certain  earthly  ends.  It  has  for- 
gotten the  religious  side  of  life,  and  thus  falls  under 
tha  influence  of  Bomaa  law,  and  looks  at  poiely  secu- 
lar reetdte. 

An  imf>ortant  chapter  in  the  modem  history  of  di- 
vorce would  treat  of  French  legislation  on  that  subject. 


Still,  since  nmn\',  cs|>ecially  among  the  more  j»uritaii- 
ic«I  clergy  and  laity,  held  such  marriage  to  be  lawfsi, 
it  was  more  or  less  practised.  Hen  divorecxl  oA 
tencc  of  a  court  from  adulterous  wivea  ( 
ricd  again  (although  the  marriage  was  nail 
because  there  wjls  no  civil  law  to  AtrMd  il.  Tn  xi* 
first  year  of  James  I  a  statute  mode  reouuriais* 
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lifetime  of  a  former  husband  or  ytife  a  felony,  yet  with 
the  provision  that  the  act  shoald  not  extend  to  p«non* 
divorced  or  to  b«  divoroad  by  Mnteaca  of  an  aodesiaa- 
tical  court.  The  natter  was  stfll  at  looee  endu,  bat 
■ereral  canons  wore  pa'i>o<l  in  tho  ^i.inie  year  with  the 
lotention  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice,  by  one  of 
wUohltwuoHahied  that  a  aentence  of  divorce  should 
not  be  pronounced  until  the  )Mirtie<i  should  have  (;;ivcn 
raffldent  eecurity  to  the  court  that  they  would  not, 
each  during  the  other's  life,  contract  matrimony  with 
KBj  Other  peraon.  Thia  canon  was  violated  in  a  moat 
■eandalona  way  in  !«»,  soon  after  Ha  enactment,  when 
lady  Rich,  after  bein]:^  divorced  from  her  hiisl)and  on 
the  ground  of  lier  adultery,  was  married  to  her  para- 
mour, baron  Mountjoy,  afterwards  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, by  his  chaplain,  Laud,  who  afterwards  professed 
to  repent  of  it  From  the  time  of  Jame.«,  and,  indeed, 
since  the  Reformation,  only  a  apecial  act  of  Parliament 
could  authorize  divorce  a  vinculo  until  the  passage  of 
•  new  fl;en«ral  act  fn  1887.  By  thla  act  n  new  eourt  la 
established,  havinjj;  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  oases  of 
marriage,  with  the  power  of  ia^uing  sciitonccs  of  tfjm- 
nAon — equivalent  to  divorce  a  mensa  fi  thoro — which 
may  be  obtained  either  by  the  husband  or  the  wife  on 
the  ground  of  adultery,  or  cruelty,  or  desertion  wHb- 
OQt  cause  for  twd  \  i-ari  nti  l  upwards  ;  and  with  the 
power  of  dittolviiifj  mirrvif/e  in  cases  of  adultery.  But 
the  two  parties  are  nut  exactly  on  a  level  with  respect 
to  their  crime.  On  the  wife's  part,  simple  adultery 
can  have  this  effect,  or  the  husband's  "  incestuous 
adultery,  bigamy  with  ailultcrA-,  rape,  sodomy,  or  I)es- 
tiality,  or  adult«^  coupled  with  such  cruelty  as,  with* 
oat  Mollerr,  would  have  entitled  lier  to  a  dlToree  a 
MSMd  tt  thon^  or  adultery  coupled  with  desertion  for 
two  years  and  upwards."  In  the  case  of  separation, 
the  court  can  restore  the  parties,  on  their  consent  and 
pntttion,  to  the  exaidae  «if  ccojognl  rights.  In  the 
C«M  of  dbablntion,  after  (hial  deelrfon  on  npi>eal  to 
thn  House  of  Ix>rds,  if  such  ap[K-al  sbmilir  !><>  made, 
tlie  parties  are  allowed  to  marry  again,  both  the  inno- 
cent and  the  gnilty  party,  tiie  Utter,  so  fiur  as  appears, 
to  the  partner  in  crime — a  provision,  in  our  juil(;ment, 
much  to  be  condemned.  Nor  is  there  ^ny  civil  pen- 
alty for  adultery.  The  innocent  husband  may,  as  l>c- 
fore  thia  act,  get  damages  flrom  the  offenders,  bat  the 
Ibrmer  aedon  fer  criminal  oonvnraatlon  la  to  cease. 
We  forlvear  to  further  into  the  act,  only  adding  that 
collusion,  condonation  of  adultery,  adultery,  cruelty,  or 
daaertion,  on  the  part  of  the  petitioning  party,  and  un- 
rMaonable  delay  in  presenting  the  petition  for  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage,  flree  tiie-covrt  flrom  th^  obligation  to 
pronounce  a  decree  of  disi-oliition. 

In  the  United  States,  the  divorce  laws,  in  different 
■tntea,  mn  along  from  the  strictness  of  English  law  al- 
ino-^t  to  the  looseness  of  that  of  Home  and  revolutionarj' 
]•  ranee.   The  ti-ndency  is  towanls  increased  looseness, 
tLH  is  shown  by  the  revised  laws  of  the  older  states,  and 
the  laws  of  some  of  the  new  states.  Of  looser  legisla- 
tion, ConnecticQt  and  Indiana  fbmish  examples.  We 
confine  ourselves  to  the  lej;i>lation  of  the  fonner  state. 
The  colonial  laws  allowed  the  court  to  grant  divorce 
for  adultery,  ftnndoleat  contract,  wilful  desertion  for 
three  years,  or  seven  years  providential  absence  with- 
out l)cing  heard  of  after  due  inquiry'  made  and  certi- 
fied, and  in  all  these  cases  the  aggrieved  party  might 
marry  again.   This  legislation  remained  almost  un- 
elunged  Ibr  nearly  two  bmidied  years,  yet  not  without 
strong  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  cler^jy, 
who  complained  more  especially  of  th''  loose  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  by  the  courts.    In  181.3  two  new 
eatUM  of  divorce  were  added  to  the  old,  namely,  "  ha- 
bitual Intemperanoe*'  and  "intolerable  emelty ;"  and 
five  or  six  years  aflerward-s  the  legisktion  on  thi<  sub- 
ject reached  its  clinuix  by  the  further  addition  to  the 
catues  of  divorce  of  "imprisonment  for  life,*'  "infe- 
AOllS  crime,"  and  any  such  "mi.4conduct  as  perma- 
SAatly  destmrs  the  happiness  of  the  petitioner,  and 


defeats  the  pnrposes  of  the  marriage  relation."  Now 
first  a  vague  subjective  indeterminate  cause  was  adde4 
to  the  delanninate  causes  of  fonner  legislation,  and 
the  looseness  in  heoiteg  and  determining  eases  of  di> 

vorce  is  so  great  that  the  worst  le><islatiim  of  the 
French  Revolution  could  not  be  much  more  opposed 
to  the  truo  intanals  of  society.  The  law  knows  no 
separation  a  aMUSa  et  thoro,  allows  immediate  remar> 
riage,  does  not  forbid  an  adulterer  or  adulteress  to  be 
united  after  divorce  to  a  partner  in  guilt,  nor  «livorced 
persons  to  be  remarried  to  one  another.  Divorces 
have,  as  might  be  expected,  greatly  increased  with 
the  new  legislation,  especially  since  tlie  'miuihti.^  clause, 
as  it  is  called,  was  annexed  to  the  law.  in  one  year, 
according  to  a  recent  report|tiNgr  hoioto  nunlages  the 
ratio  of  one  to  eleven.  KoV,  as  noaily  one  seventh  of 
the  popnlafion  are  Roman  Gathdlles,  who  rarely  apply 
for  divurrrs,  au<l  as  in  a  certjiin  ^r^^dc  of  'fk  icty.  em- 
bracing perhaps  half  the  people,  divorces  are  almost 
unknown,  it'  may,  we  think,  be  safely  said  that  one 
quarter  or  one  fifth  of  the  marriapjes  of  each  year,  in 
the  lower  stratum  of  I'rotcstant  society,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  are  dissolved  by  act  of  tlie  courts.  Without 
question,  the  family  life  and  morals  of  a  community 
coco  moat  religions,  and  even  vow  retdning  nrnch  «f 
steady  habit,  must  be  gradually  nndenniii<'<l  and  poi- 
soned by  such  a  social  evil  (see  II.  Looniis, "  Divorce 
LegisUitioa  fai  OouMClieut,"  JVeia  EKfkmier,  July, 
1866). 

Our  limits  preclude  us  fh>m  adding  more  than  a 
word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  ri^ht  legislation  on  thia 
subject,  and  the  duty  of  the  Church  when  cases  of  di* 
Toroe  come  befete  fiieee  to  whom  it*  dlsdplfaM  is  In- 

tnisted.  1.  A  ('!iri-ti:in  Ic^'islator  will  strive  to  real* 
ize  in  law  wliat  he  com  cives  to  be  the  true  conception 
of  marriage,  and  the  law  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel. 
Only  on  this  sab|iect  doet  Christ  legislate;  here  he 
seta  aside  the  law  of  iCoses^  and  tUs  lie  due*  in  regard 
to  an  institution  of  life  concerning;  \\h\<  \\  the  law  must 
speak.  If  the  Christian  Icgiidator  docs  not  carry  out 
Christ's  prindples  in  regard  to  divorce,  it  will  be  not 
becau-<e  they  are  moral  rather  than  jural,  but  because 
"the  liardne.ss  of  men's  hearts"  prevents  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  perfect  rule.  lie  will  consent  with  a  good 
conscience  to  a  lose  perfect  law,  for  the  law  of  divorce 
permits,  and  does  not  require,  so  tluft  it  need  hring  no 
(.'hristian  man  into  disolie<Iience  to  the  Gospel.  2. 
Among  the  outlines  of  good  legislation  in  regard  to 
divorce,  we  suggest  the  feOowingt  the  recognition  of 
the  two  kinds  of  divorce,  mere  separation  and  that  a 
vinculo,  with  the  reservation  of  the  latter  for  graver 
crimes  of  one  party  against  the  otlier ;  piinisliineiit  of 
the  offending  party  by  imprisonment,  or  deprivation 
of  alimony,  or  botii;  prohifallioo  of  apeedy  nuurriago 
when  it  is  allowed,  of  all  marriage  J>etween  one  of  the 
{wrties  and  a  partner  iu  guilt,  of  all  remarriage  after 
full  divono  on  tto  pound  of  adultery ;  a  rareful,  de- 
liberate pneeaa,  perliapo  beforo  a  special  court,  leav* 
ing  room  fur  reconciliation,  preventing  collnsion  as  fer 

as  possilil'".  an  !  making'  it  no  .sli:,'!)!  niatti  r  to  dissolve 
the  relation.  ;i.  When  the  stiite  law  is  not  accordant 
with  the  bw  of  Christ  as  commonly  received  in  tht 
churches,  what  is  their  duty?  One  thing  is  clear, 
that  a  clergyman  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  unite 
in  marriage  to  a  new  wife  or  husband  a  person  whom 
he  considers  to  be  unlawfhlly  divorced.  The  Eng- 
lish low  expressly  relieves  tlie  ministers  of  the  Estao> 

lished  rhurcli  from  this  necessity;  the  Prussian,  if  we 
are  not  mi^^iiiformed,  is  harsl^nd  intolerant  in  this 
respect ;  the  French  law  requires  a  civil  marriage, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  consciences  of  parties  and  of  cler- 
gy-men to  go  through  with  the  lollKioBs  ceremonies  or 
not,  as  they  see  fit.  On  the  other  hand,  no  clergj-man 
can  with  a  good  conscience  join  in  nuuriage  those 
whom  Christ's  law,  according  to  his  interpretation  of 
it,  keeps  apart,  as,  for  instance,  a  woman,  separated 
from  her  huhbaud  for  incompatibility  of  temper,  and 
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Joined  together,  and  the  woman  innn  hx*  unlawfully 
puted  from  her  bushand,  so  thai  f^he  commits  atlul> 
teiy  in  lier  new  nuuriage.  Agun,  there  are  questiona 
afdiwrlplina  grawiag  out  ot  diTorcea,  aa  whan  a  mam- 
her  of  tta  Chwcii  eootracta  a  marriage  nol  iaiUddm 
by  fitato  law,  but  furl>iiMi>n  by  Christ.  Hera  the  riila 
i»  tolerably  clear.  Christ's  Law  must  be  midntained, 
whatever  the  state  requires  or  allows,  and  maintained 
in  this  case  by  discipline.  Only  thus  can  the  Church 
be  a  witness  on  the  side  of  Christian  morali^.  Only 
thus  can  it  guanl  the  sam  titles  of  family  life.  There 
ia  no  more  reason  for  omitting  diadpline  for  unlawful 
dlrorce  permitted  by  Ika  slale  than  Ibr  dmnlraaness, 

if  no  stall-  i'xi>t<  nu'nin^t  this  <jn.  Hut  there  nro 
of  analhcr  wirt  which  present  Msrious  dilliculty, 
a  person,  having  viukted  Chliit'a  *ule  of 
in  ooatracting  mairiage,  beflomi  a  aiacere 
Christian  years  afterwarda,  and  doiirea  to  mlta  with 
the  Church.  Slinll  su«  h  a  p«>r!*on  be  required  to  sepa- 
rate from  hia  or  her  consort  before  being  received  into 
ennumnloa?  The  act  would  not  have  been  eoounit* 

tod  with  the  present  disposition,  and  state  law  tempted 
to  its  performance.  We  think  that  in  i-ut  b  a  ca&c  as 
this,  at  leaat  in  extreme  co^es  of  thin  kind,  the  com- 
munion majrba  opened  to  a  penitent  wiUMNtt  eondi- 
tiona. 

Diz'ahab  (Tlob.  Di-ZaAah^  am  •^'n  [see  below]), 
a  place  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  one  of  the  boundary 
pointa  of  the  *'Arab«h,"  or  region  where  the  Taraelites 
w.iinbri''!  (Dciit.  i,  1).  It  is  iirnlnably  the  samo  cape 
now  culled  Diihab  (Kobin^on,  fit*,  i,  217 ;  ii,  (>(X)),  on 
the  western  ehore  of  the  initio  Gulf  (Schwarz,  Pa- 
le.it.  p.  '2V1).  about  opjKisitc  Sinai ;  it  aliounds  in  palms, 
and  iiaj*  traces  of  ruin*  (Tbin  khardt,  Syria,  p.  623). 
Wilson,  however,  doubts  the  identification  (^Landt  of 
BSbkf  i,  286  n.).  See  Wildbkxbm.  The  name  ia  in- 
dIeetiTe  of  the  presence  of  geU  there,  ae  that  Is  the 
meaning  of  the  latt»T  h.ilf  of  the  word  («o  Sept.  K(/r<i- 
^(pi'fffo,  Vulg.  ttbi  auri  etl  pluHmum) ;  but  the  former 
part  of  the  nama  It  foreign,  either  with  the  Aramaean 
•XptetfraB^O'^^i^Uy  "that  vhich  is"),  or  from  the 
AnUos^$3t  "  lord,"  i.  e.  possessor  of  (Gesenius, 
n<«.  p.  8M).  WHh  this  import  also  agiaw  the  de- 
scription of  KuwbitH  nni\  .Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Knr<i 
T<t  xiu'CTKi,  Cata  la  Chrysea),  that  the  mountains  in 
that  region  (in  Phwno,  according  to  the  true  reading ; 
see  Le  Clerc  in  Bonfttoe's  ed.)  are  fall  of  gold  veins ; 
also  the  modem  name,  whldi  la  In  ftdl  Bfhtah-el'DoAab, 
«'  the  poreh  of  tcoM"  (nUsdAlft^rdftfwAr.  XI,  1,  621). 

Doane,  Georok  W.isaiHOTON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
testant Kpii^copal  bi.<«bop  of  the  diocese  <^  New  Jersey, 
was  bom  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  ITrtO.  He  graduated 
at  Union  Collie,  Schenectady,  at  nineteen  years  old, 
and  then  commenced  the  stady  of  theology.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  by  bisliop  TTobar<  in  1^*21.  and  priest 
in  1823.  lie  served  in  Trinity  church,  New  York, 
three  years,  and  in  1824  was  appointed  professor  of 
belles-lettroe  and  oratoiy  in  Washington  College^  Ct. 
He  resigned  tibat  oflloe  in  USS,  and  soon  after  was 
electe<l  rector  of  Trinity  church,  in  Boston.  lie  wa« 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey  on 
Oct.  31,  1K32.  He  founded  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  i827, 
and  Burlington  College  in  1846,  both  of  which  institu- 
tions remain  flourishing.  His  career  as  a  bishop  was 
one  of  indefatigable  industry  and  devotion.  "  I  liKik 
hack,"  sajra  the  bishop  of  Miaeoori,  "  upon  the  work 
1m  aocompllBhed  dnritag  his  episcopate  with  amase- 
ment.  The  work  of  three  livei  was  crowded  into  a 
bishopric  of  twenty  years."  The  clergy  of  his  diocese 
increased  in  that  time  fton  18  to  99;  its  parishes  fiom 
80  to  84;  68  ohuichto  WW*  aMMtcrated,  and  the  nmn- 
har  of  oonumndcaats  Inenasad  ftvm  07  to  8000.  His 
anergy,  however,  was  greater  than  his  judgment,  and 
Us  career  was  not  without  acta  of  imprudence,  which 
*i  him  great  tfonbla.  His  Uterazy  indastiy  was 


very  graat,  and  ballad  a  gsmina  vein  of  poetry.  'Wt 

writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  are  gathere«l  in  The  Lit'' 
ctnd  Wrktngs  of  G.  W.  Doom,  D.D.,  edited  by  hi*  tm 
(New  York,  1860,  4  yoh.  8vo),  of  wUdl  Tol.  i  contna 
a  mamoir  and  Us  poetical  writings ;  vola.  ii  and  in 
of  SSraoos  and  epi^ro^ial  charges ;  toI.  ir  pf 
inal  writings  and  oration;).  Bi-hop  arK-  diri 
at  Bivaraide,  AprU  27, 1859.— ^aimoaa  Quart.  Omd 
lUmem^  Get.  1B&9,  and  April,  186L 

Dob.   See  Bear. 

Dober,  Imukhaxo  JoHami,  a  MonnlMt  aiiHa. 
ary,  was  bom  in  1706  at  IfaaeharoCh.    Be  wort  is 

Hermhut  in  1725,  and  in  1732  was  ^ent  :i«  first  MoravLr 
missionary  to  the  negroes  of  St.  Tbonoaa.  He  retara- 
cil  in  17:ifi ;  became  general  elderof  the  ooagregaliai: 
labored  for  some  time  for  the  conrersion  of  thr  .Trv< 
in  Amsterdam ;  and  in  1741  resigned  his  office  a«  gT> 
eral  i  lih  r,  which  at  the  Ix>ndon  Conference  of  S«{i. 
16, 1741,  was  transferred  to  Christ  himaalt  Ja  174.' 
bebecsmehMiopaffbaMocavians.  BedledfaKIl 
He  is  the  author  af  maiqr  iQrauM  In  the  XobnIm 
Hymn-boolc 

Dobmayer,  Maruk,  a  German  Jaaiill  sad  th» 

logian,  was  bom  at  Schwandorf,  Oberpfali,  Oct.  i4 
1753,  entered  the  Jesuit  onler,  and  on  its  sof^krti&M 
in  1773  became  a  Benedictine.  In  1778  ha  was  » 
cUined  priest^  and  in  1781  be  becsna  pwofinsi  si  At 

Lyoeom  of  Nenherg;  in  1794  professor  of  tiieolaQrsi 

Inpolf^tadt.  In  ITW  he  returned  to  the  BenedictiB' 
inouasterj-  at  Wcifsfenohe,  and  thence  went  to  Aaibtt; 
a.>i  professor  of  theolog}-,  in  which  office  h»  iHinil,  Iht 
21, 1803.    His  chief  works  are  hia  Conijifchu  TieA- 

ffitJF  Dnffmnticir  (Aml>crg,  t7f*9) :  —  Syetrma  Thfi>u^ 

'ralh-'lCr  (i,o-thiiiii..ii«  :  1K07  \sV^.  H  vol*.  fvo\  .f 

which  an  abridgment  was  published  ia  1828,  editad 
Professor  Salomon  of  Regensbwg.— Wctaer  a.  Wdli 

Kirrfirn-lj^THon,  iii,  1>*C. 

Dobrttzhoffer.  Mabtin,  a  Jesuit  missioosiy.  w 
bom  at  Gr&tz,  in  Styrla,  In  1717.   He  waa  adariUrf 

to  the  .Society  of  .Tesus  in  ITHf!.  and  v-ac  'entteHtf 
a-s  n)is.'iion;iry  to  Paraguay,  where  he  fjient  eighus 
years  among  the  Abipones  and  Guaranaa,  whta.  oa 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit  misslonariaa  Ihwi  8psHk 
South  America  in  1767,  he  waa  eomp«]led  to  retorsa 
Europe.  In  1784  he  puVilished  Ifistoria  tir  Ahif^^t 
equestri  btUicosaqut  Paragvaria  Natione  (A'ienaa.  i 
vols.  8vo,  1788-84).  It  u  very  ample  and  miaBte,toil 
though  it  contains  many  curious  and  inten^stin?  ftcf. 
abounds  in  extravagant  statements.  I>obritzb<>d(r  * 
book  was  a  favorite  with  Southey,  and  at  hb  ^a?i?^ 
tion  Sara  Coleridge  translated  it  into  English— is 
Aeeemni  of  the  Abipam,  tm  egmilrlam  Pe<ypir  «fPm' 
nffun;/  Cl^<'-2,  3  vols.  8vo).  It  has  also  I^'on  tran«laeJ 
into  (iennan.  Dobritaboffor  died  at  Vienna  ia  1^ 
—Enfflitk  QgebprnOaf  Hoetev  Nairn.  BSt^.  «Mk 
xiv.  in:?. 

Docetae.    Docctism,  which  in  the  latter  half 
the  second  century  took  fomi  in  the  aect  of  the  Tala- 
tinians— 40  named  after  Yaleatinna— isi  in  iKt»ealf  • 
form  of  Gnostidsm— a  form,  moreover,  wliidi  pbreii 

most  inipf)rtatit  part  in  the  general  niovenu-nt  of  Gss^ 
ticism.  Its  prominent  teachers,  as  Valcntiiia»— 
of  great  depth,  ingenuity,  and  power  of  fanagiaaliaiH- 
Cassianus,  and  Bardesanes,  are  reckoned  amoo^  lk> 
Gnostics.  How  Docetism  is  to  be  distiixguijJjed  ftta 
gi>ncral  Gnost  u  i'-m  is  not  e.ivy  to  be  stated  in  a  l<6d 
article the  Church  histories  most  lie  oonavltcd  m  tk> 
point.  The  daaHsm  «f  the  Oriental  pliilaaoylij,  As 

elements  of  which  were  extensively  embraced  la 
forms  of  Gnosticism,  cs^ieciitUy  the  view  whidihsUk 
the  inherent  evil  of  matter,  rendered  it  impossible  fr: 
the  Gnostics  to  com  to  aw  tight  Tiaw  of  tlM  aaka  ^ 
dm  dMna  sad  baman  in  Christ^  penoB.  lacedirtF 
the  author  of  all  good  ft-om  all  contact  v'. 
>,  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  aaaaa  aa  rnl, 
thij  adtod  in  ^  aid  of  (Menial  pUlaief*^  trfv 
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to  people  the  spare  Iwtween  God  and  matter  with  a 
fWBt  succession  of  superhuman  beingi  M  nedtatoni  be- 
tween God  and  the  world.  These,  eoBinitiDg  from 
the  Deitr,  were  called  eons ;  among  these  the  high- 
est rank  w  a-i  assi^^ed  to  Christ.  Hero,  however,  they 
seem  to  have  spUL  "  Many  imagined  that  Jesus  was 
B  mere  num,  and  ndBtsined  that  the  son  Christ  de- 
sccndocl  upon  the  man  Jesus  at  his  liaptism,  and  left 
him  immediately  before  his  crucilixioii,  so  that  ('hrist 
was  not,  in  fact,  subjected  to  jMiin  and  death ;  while 
Others  bald  that  the  body,  with  which  Christ  appear- 
ed to  be  tnrestod,  tru  not  redly  hmua  and  passa- 
ble, bat  unsubstantial  or  ethorial,  or,  at  least,  imma- 
terial :  these  last  were  called  Docetae"  (  WaddiagUm't 
Hut,  (^tk»  Church,  p.  74, 76).  They  denied  the  whole 
humanity  of  Christ,  rejmrdinf»  it  only  as  a  deoeptlTS 
show,  a  rnert  vition.  This  the  sense  of  the  Church 
could  not  bear.  "  They  who  would  make  nothinn  but 
a  spectre  ars  themaelYfle  spectres— spectral  men,"  b 
an  ezpNsskn  aaerfbad  to  Ignadoa.  TsrttiDaa  says 
to  the  Docetffi,  "  How  la  It  that  you  make  the  half  of 
Chllat  a  lie  ?  He  was  sH  truth."  And  again,  "  Vou 
an  odkndcd  when  the  child  ii<i  noailsliod  and  fondled 
in  its  swaddling-clothes.  This  revenDOO  shown  to  na- 
ture yon  despise ;  and  how  ware  yon  bom  yourself? 
tVim^,  at  least,  lo%'ed  niiin  in  tiii^  cunditinn.  For  his 
sake  be  came  down  from  above ;  for  his  sake  he  sub- 
ndtted  to  mwtty  lort  of  dseiadatiOB-to  doatk  Itaalf. 
In  loving  man  he  loved  even  hb  birth,  even  bis  flesh"  I 
(Neander,  Church  I/itt.  ii,  SGU).  Neander  says :  "  One 
consequence  of  the  disruption  of  the  divine  and  the 
homan  by  Gnosticism  was  Doostism,  which  altogether 
dented  the  real,  hnmahly-senanons  ride  of  Chriit's  IHb, 
liiiil  (inly  acknowlcdgeil  as  real  tbo  ri-vclation  of  the  di- 
vine Being.  Preparation  for  this  view  htul  l)cen  made 
among  tha  Jewish  theologians  by  the  representation 
that  it  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  superior  spirit  to 
appear  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Philo's  explanation  of 
the  An^elophanies,  and  the  Christolofjy  of  the  Clem- 
entine homiliesi  fhmish  evidence  of  this.  According 
to  that  1>oeette  conception,  the  beoTenly  Bang,  whose 
ri  ituro  \->  pure  lights  suddenlj'  came  forth  as  a  bch'^ti- 
ous  apiwirition.  All  scnsuousncss  is  only  an  illusion 
ptidlisd  by  the  divine  Genius.  Hence  the  latter  by 
ao  awaaaattachad  himself  to  the  Demiugoai  only  an 
appearance  of  hfan  deecended  into  tide  world"  (Nean- 
der,  Jft'st.  of  Doymoi,  i,  194). 

Dooetism  was  a  most  sabtle  element,  which  wrought 
warioasly  heAwe  it  bad  any  discernible  concentration 
in  any  leadinfj  men  or  sects,  and  it  infuso<l  its  unreal 
and  fantastic  leaven  into  various  Gnostic  sectj,  and 
Other  later  ones  which  grew  out  of  Gnosticism.  It  was 
*  deep^  aatocsl,  latlottaUstic,  pseodo-spiritttalistic,  anti- 
incarnation  element   ft  was  firmly  set  agidnst  the 

real  union  of  the  divine  ami  Iniman  in  Christ,  and 
against  all  dogmas  which  depend  upon  the  reality  of 
the  iiitarnation.  Hagenltach  sa3's :  "The  Docetn, 
whom  Ignatius  (nd  Eph.  7,  8,  ad  Smgm.,  c.  1-^  al- 
ready opposed,  and  probably  even  the  apostle  John  (1 
John  i.  1.1;  iv,  2  sr]  ;  2  Julm.  7)  (oti  the  question 
whether  he  alludes  to  them  in  liis  prologue  to  his  gos- 
pel, see  LUeke,  im  be.)  may  he  eonsidered  aa  flie  fore- 
runners of  the  Gnostics  (Burt*)n,  Bamptrm  l.rrt.  p.  158 
sq.).  They  fonn  the  most  dccidefl  contra-nt  with  the 
Ebionites,  inasmuch  as  they  not  only  maintain  (fn  op- 
noaition  to  them)  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  also  neige 
bts  hmnan  nature,  to  which  the  EUonhes  exclastTely 
confined  f  homstdvpfi,  in  a  im-ri'  uitom  (by  denying 
that  he  possessed  a  rtcU  body).  Ebionitism  (Nazarit- 
lam)  and  Dooetism  form,  according  to  SeUeiermacher 
(fikuAen*hhre,  i,  124),  nnfural  heresies,  and  complete 
each  other,  as  far  as  this  can  be  the  case  with  one-sided 
0|Auon3 ;  but  they  quite  as  easily  pa«s  over  from  the 
one  to  the  other  (comp.  Dorner,  Getchichte  der  C%n«- 
toloffie,  p.  349  »q.)"  (Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Dodrfitei,  I, 
48).  TTie  fathers  were  compelled  to  war  with  this 
nriitle  Docetism  constantly,  as  it  erer  broke  oat  in , 


new  places,  and  attacked  the  true  Christian  faith  at 
moat  unexpected  points.  Even  some  of  them,  as  Cle- 
ment and  Hilaiy,  were  temporarily  ensnared  by  soom 
of  Its  snbthdes.  Doeetiam  (the  tp«adaHm  View  of 
Christ's  jwrson)  reappears  in  modem  times  in  the 
mythical  and  spiritualistic  theories  which  "attempt 
to  reduce  ChrlsHai^to  an  nsthetic  religion,  In  whkk 
no  realities  are  necessary  but  such  as  the  human  mfatd 
can  supply  as  ideas"  (Mortensen,  Dogmatics,  §  ItS). 
See  Schaff,  l!i»t.  of  the  Christian  Church,  i,  §  71;  Ne- 
ander,  6'AitrcA  History  (Torrey's  edit.),  i,  886;  ii,  717; 
Hose,  Chertk  Bitlory,  §  87 ;  Hagenbaeh,  History  of 
Dnrfrines;  Domer,  Doctrine.  ^tk$  AniM  ^  Cknd 
(Edinb.  transl.),  div.  i,  vol.  L 

Doch.    See  Doc  u  us. 

Dochan.    See  Millet. 

Doctor  (JStidnaXoi:),  a  teacher,  as  the  terms  both 
signify  (Luke  ii,  46;  v,  17;  Acts  v,  34).  Anciently 
learned  men  among  the  Jews  were  denominated  Qsn, 
chaknm\  sage,  as  among  the  Greeks  they  were  called 
(To^or,  WM»'.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  the  common 
appellative  for  men  of  that  description  was  vonohca- 
meaXori^tSMiber  c^flie  law,"  or  vofuxot,  "lawyer," 
loss  exactly  ypa/i;iar(»'(; ;  in  the  Hebrew  "E'D,  sty. 
pher',  meaning  "scribe."  They  were  addre!'>ed  by 
I  the  honorary  title  of  2"^,  Jtab,  "^S^,  JiabOi,  great,  or 
:  matHr.  Tim  Jews,  in  fanitalloB  of  the  Oteefci,  bad 
their  seven  wise  men,  who  were  called  Ra}th<mi  U\.  v.), 
of  which  number  Gamaliel  was  one.  They  allied 
themselveo  tiw  chUdnn  of  wisdom,  an  expression 
which  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  Greek  ^60d> 
^oc,  "  philosopher"  (Matt,  xi,  19 ;  Luke  vil,  85).  The 
heads  of  sects  were  nlled  fathers  (Matt,  xii,  27 ;  xxiii, 
1-9),  and  the  disciples,  Cn'^cbn,  tahndim',  were  de- 
nominated sons  or  children.  The  Jewish  teachers,  at 
least  some  of  tin  in,  had  private  lecture-rooms,  but 
they  also  taught  and  disputed  in  synagogues,  In  tem- 
ples, and,  in  fact,  wberrrer  they  conU  find  an  an- 
il i  en  cc.  The  method  of  these  teachers  was  the  sjimo 
with  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.  Any 
disi  ipio  who  chose  might  propose  questions,  upon 
which  it  was  the  dnty  of  the  teachers  to  remark  and 
give  their  opinions  (Lnke  ii,  46).    See  1>ncii*LK. 

Thcro  is  a  differi^nce  of  opiiiiim  us  to  what  ]>art  Of 
the  Temple  it  was  in  wliich  our  Saviour  was  found  sit- 
ting wltti  the  doeton.  There  wns  no  eebool  In  the 
'  Temple  ;  but  there  was  a  synagogue,  and  several 
courts  of  couiK  il  and  ju<licature,  including  at  this  time 
the  jj^i  .it  Sanlu  iriin  itself.     It  is  verj*  probable  our 

Lord  was  offered  a  seat  among  them,  from  thdr  being 
stmek  with  admiration  at  the  saarehlng  power  of  hb 

questions,  and  the  depth  of  knowledge  which  thr-y  dis- 
played. But  it  is  also  possildo  that  he  might  have  sat 
on  the  floor  with  other  young  persons,  while  the  doo> 
tors  sat  on  raised  benches,  according  to  their  custom. 
This  was  called  sitting  at  their  feet ;  and  as  the  ))ench- 
es  were  often  rai.-ied  in  a  semicircle,  those  who  sat  or 
stood  in  the  area  might  well  be  said  to  be  "among" 
the  doctors.  See  3mm ;  Tncm. 

Teai  hers  were  not  invested  by  any  formal  act  of  the 
Chun.h  or  of  the  civil  authority ;  they  were  self-con- 
stitnted.  Tbsy  received  no  other  salar}-  than  some 
voluntary  ptaaent  ftom  the  disciples,  which  was  called 
riftft,  rendered  **bom»*  (1  Tira.  v,  17),  and  they  so- 
<iuin'<l  a  subsistence  chiefly  by  the  exercise  of  some 
art  or  handicraft.  Sec  TEAcnxR.  According  to  the 
Talmndlsts,  tfiey  were  bound  to  bold  no  conversation 
with  women,  and  to  refuse  to  sit  at  tabic  with  the  low- 
er class  of  people  (Matt  Ix,  11 ;  John  iv,  27).  The 
subjects  on  which  they  taught  were  numcn)us  and  of 
no  great  Interest,  of  which  there  are  abimdant  proofs 
in  the  Tslmnd.   See  School. 

Doctors  of  the  law.  frequently  mentioned  in  the  \cw 
.  Testament,  were  chiefly  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees ; 
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-tot  they  are  toni«liiRN  fflMngdafwd  from  flii*  Mct 

(Luke  V,  17).    Sec  Lawyek. 

In  the  schooU  tbat  wen  e«UbUsbed  after  the  d*- 
•tnietlon  of  Jeraadam  at  Babykm  and  Tibailaa,  a  aorC 

of  academical  degree  Mras  conferred,  the  circnrastAnces 
att<>nding  the  conferring  of  which  aru  thus  stated  by 
Maimonides.  (1.)  The  candidate  for  the  de^jree  was 
•zamiiied  both  in  referanoe  to  hia  moral  cbaiacter  and 
hh  literary  acqniremanta.  (S.)  Hariog  inid«rBoa« 
till*  examination  with  approVtation,  the  disciple  then 
ascended  an  elevated  nvnt  (^yce  Matt,  xxiii,  2).  (3.)  A 
writing  tablet  waa  presented  to  him,  to  signify  that  he 
should  writa  down  bis  acquisitions,  since  they  might 
escape  from  hb  memory,  and,  without  being  written 
down,  \>e  lout.  (-1.)  A  Icey  was  presenteil  to  him,  to 
aignify  ttiat  ba  might  now  open  to  others  the  treasures 
arkBOwladfa  (aat  Luka  zi,  St).  (5.)  Haada  wera  laM 
■pon  him;  a  riKt'tm  derived  from  N'uml^ers  xxvii,  If*. 
(6.)  A  certain  power  or  aiithorit}'  was  conferred  upon 
him,  probably  to  be  exercised  over  his  own  disciples. 
(7.)  FinaUy/tia  waa  aalntod  in  Um  aebool  of  Tibariaa 
with  tha  tltlA  of  Babbi,  and  fai  the  lehool  of  BabyloB 
with  that  of  Master.    See  KAHni. 

DOCTOR,  primarily  a  le(wh^r.  1,  The  title  Doctor 
of  Theology  (AWor  Theclogle  )  is  the  highest  academ- 
ical degree  in  thcolo^*.  In  England  and  America  it 
b  generally  given  under  the  title  Doctor  of  Divinity 
(Awtor  DMidtatU,  abridged  D.D.X  or  Doctor  of  Sa* 
orad  Theology  (S.  T.  D.). 

9.  The  word  waa  voed  at  an  eariy  peifod  aa  a  general 
expression  for  a  teacher  of  Christ  ian  doctrine,  nnd  later 
it  was  applied  (liefore  it  l>ecamc  a  special  academical  i 
title)  to  men  eminent  for  their  knowledge  in  theology,  | 
and  Ibr  their  aldU  in  teaching  it.  Pre^inaoUy  tha  I 
iMe  HWtorv  «f  iSnt  dfaovil  (doctorea  eceleatc),  was 
given  to  four  of  the  Cn  ek  futh'TH,  viz.  Athiinaiiu.", 
Basil,  Gregory  N'azianzen,  and  Cbr}-sostom;  and  to 
three  of  the  Latin,  via.  Jeronc^  Angiwtlne,  and  Greg- 
ory the  Great.  To  a  flew  great  men  among  the  scho- 
lastics it  was  given  with  an  additional  epithet  to  des- 
ignate some  (ipecial  intellectual  quality  in  gift;  thus, 
in  the  12th  and  IStb  oentnriaa,  the  fcAlowing  doctors 
of  tiie  Chnidi  wero  thna  honored:  Thomaa  Aqnbiaa, 
Angelicus;  Johannes  Bonaventura,  Seraphim*;  Jo- 
hannes Duns  Scotus,  Subtilis;  liaimundus  Lulluii,  II- 
luminatus;  Alanus  dc  Insiilii  (de  ri»lc),  Universalis; 
Dozandtu  da  S.  Pour^ain,  Resoluti*aimns ;  Gregorius 
de  Rimini,  Anthenticus ;  Johannes  Tautems,  lUumi- 
n.itu- ;  .Ii itiinni's  (Jersonus,  Christinnis.'«imus ;  Alex- 
ander Ilales,  IrrefragablUs;  Boger  Bacon,  Admirabi- 
]la{  Wnilam  Occam,  Btegolaiii. 

ft.  The  academical  de'^ree  of  doctor  seems  to  have 
•riaao  in  tlie  12th  ccntur}-  [see  Dkohke],  when  Ir- 
nerius  of  Bologna  has  Uie  credit  of  originating  the  cer- 
emonial of  inreatitofe  ft>r  tlia  doctorate  of  lawa.  The 
Uttlveislty  of  Perla  almoat  Immediately  fbllowed  In 
the  footsteps  of  Bologna,  thi-  fir-t  n  ceptiim  of  doctors 
haring  taken  place  in  the  year  1145,  iu  favor  of  Peter 
Lombard  and  (iilliert  de  la  Porrfte,  the  greatest  tiieo- 
logians  of  the  day.  Subsequently  to  this  period  the 
emperors  were  accustomed  to  confer  upon  tlie  iini- 
vcrsitie«  the  riplit  of  iip|M»inting  doctors  of  laws  by 
their  authority  and  in  their  name.  The  example  of 
the  emperors  waa  apeedily  Mlowed  by  the  popes,  who 

OBBfcired  corre«|)on(li)itj  rii^hts  witli  reference  to  the 
eaaon  law.  From  the  Uth  to  the  l.'Uh  century  there 
aeems  reason  to  believe  thai,  both  in  Italy  and  Aneo^ 
the  termi  nUMtar  and  doctor  were  pretty  nearly  17000- 
ymooB.  Aooordlng  to  Spelman,  the  degree  of  doctor 
was  not  givenla&iglaadaatiltlwtiiMof  kiagJoha, 
A.D.  1207. 

4.  In  modem  tfcnee,  the  title  Doctor  of  Theology  la 

conferred  by  universities  and  colleges,  and  also  by  the 
Pope.  In  Kriinre  it  is  bestowed,  after  suitable  exam- 
in  (tinn,  on  any  ecclesiastic  who  has  taken  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  a  faculty  of  theology  and  in  aoaae  nniT«r* 
iMj.  In  tha  itodlgr  of  theology  in  PMia,  the  IliM  Of 


neeeasary  studies  is  seren  yean :  two  of  phOocoi^^r, 
afler  whi'  li  they  <  <'niiii(>iily  rcii-ivc  the  cap  of  nutttt 
of  arts ;  three  of  theology,  which  lead  to  dhia  dtgiw  d 
bachelor  in  theology  t  and  two  of  liwtlate,  deiiiy 
which  the  barhelor't  are  eontiiiiially  excn'L*ed  ia  ti«- 
ses  and  ar^unientatioiiH  u|ion  the  sacre<l  Srriptum, 
the  scholastic  thcolog}*,  and  ecclesiastical  histoiy.  Af- 
ter fiuttier  eiaminatiooa,  the  doctorate  in  full  is  e» 
Ibrred.  In  Germany,  Great  Britoin,  and  the  Uiritai 
Stotes,  the  degree  is  now  f^eiuT.iIlv  » (nifcrreii  i-  13 
honorary  one  (jkonorit  caiua},  without  examinauoa, 
upon  men  having  distingaJahedtbemselres  astcadiea 
of  Christianity  by  writing  or  speech.  In  the  iuut» 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (England)  tbe  acsdca»> 
ical  degree  of  doctor  b  still,  however.  j;ivt  n  upon  fi- 
amination  (formal,  if  not  real)  to  maaters  of  ait*  o( 
deren  youa*  Mudlog;  In  Guibridgo,  to  mmtmd 
twelve  yoan*  atandtng,  or  to  bedMlon  ia  dMri^  tf 
live. 

Sootora  Commons,  formerly  the  eoOega  ef  tli 

doctors  of  civil  law  in  London,  wherein  the  Colti  of 
Admiralty  and  the  princi|uil  ccclesiai-tical  coun.«  »CTi 
held.  It  was  founde<l  by  Dr.  Ilenrj-  Harver.deaarf 
the  Archea,  previoua  to  which  time  the  dodon  M 
lived  In  Faternoeter  Row.  The  oris^nal  balldhigeii 

l)Urneil  in  tlie  preat  fire  in  l<yC,G,  when  the  doctur- re- 
moveil  for  a  time  to  Kxetex  House.  After  tome  tiaw 
tbe  Coramom  wae  robnflt,  and  the  doctors  retonetti 
their  former  quarters.  The  cooite  which  have  teoi 
wont  to  hold  tbefr  sittings  at  Doctors  Coaunoas  m 
the  Court  of  Arches,  tlie  Arrlnle.u  on's  Court,  the  Pl^ 
rogative  Court,  the  Faculty  Court,  tbe  Court  of  Uil»> 
gatee,  and  tite  Oonrt  of  Adnrfndty.  Tho  Vimvt^m 
Court  is  now  amalgamated  in  the  Prol«tp  Court  (q  t  ^ 
and  tbe  Court  of  Delegates  (q.  v.)  is  tnuisferred  to  il' 
judicial  committao  of  the  pri%-y  council.  At  the  t» 
when  thoM  ooorte  woM  all  in  fbll  opentkn,  thair  dMi 
ofgeerien  were  regalnted  by  terma,  aa  la  the  ceoititf 
equity  and  conmion  law,  a  certain  day  in  the  wf-  i  be- 
ing assigned  to  each  court  for  hearing  ite  causes.  Hk 
Court  of  Arches,  the  Archdeacoo'a  Oowrl,  the  FaerilT 
Court,  and  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  are  now  the  onlr 
courts  which  continue  to  exercise  their  functioos  is 
this  once  famous  spot.  The  Court  of  Arche?  (_*o  calif : 
from  having  aat  in  AreubuM^  or  nndar  the  ardit*  « 
bows  ef  BowChnrdi,  Cbeapslde)  iatlM  eoatef  ap^ 

l>elonp!ng  to  the  arclibishop  of  Canterhurv.  Th-  iadfl 
in  this  i-ourt  is  styled  Dean  uf  the  Archea,  and  be  kM 
jurisdiction,  as  the  archbishop's  principal  odkiaL,  is  ' 
ecclesiastical  causes  within  the  proTinoo  of  ~ 
bury. — Chambers,  E»qfckip(i£a,  a.  t. 

Dootxinal  TliMdogy.  fit 

OOY  ;  THKOUlOY. 

Doctrine.   See  Dooxa. 
Doctrine,  Chrintinn,  VoitAme 

TIONS  OK  (  fhrtrimiii  I  <,  Doc!  riuar'nwA. 
the  Christian  Doctrine,  a  congregation  of  secular  priem. 
the  diief  objoct  of  whidi  waa  to  laatniet  the  pMt 
antl  the  ignorant.  Their  foondw,  Csesar  de  Ru«, 
Uirn  l-'ehruary  3,  15-14,  at  CavaHlon,  in  France.  B« 
took  orders  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  rich  b(B^ 
fice,  and  for  aome  time  led  a  dinolnte  lilb  in  Ferii: 
bnt  on  his  return  to  iSn  qnlet  Oavanion  ho  dnagri 

his  mmle  of  life,  nnd  devotc<l  himself  with  (^r*  it  rei! 
to  the  care  of  the  jxior  and  the  sick.  In  order  t£>  «• 
tend  his  philanthropic  activity,  he  united  with  Iter 
other  priests  of  Cavailion,  and  now  added  to  his  tormM 
labors  that  of  catechising  poor  people  and  the  duUra. 
In  1593  the  ai'soi^iation  olitained  a  f-ixM  ial  aotherim* 
tion  from  the  Pope.  When  tbe  number  of  meaiten 
had  iaereaaed  to  twelve,  dwy  elected  Cmmr  de  Bea  m 
their  superior.  The  new  sujierior  wished  to  mmcS- 
date  the  association  by  introtlucing  tbe  simple  vowi 
This  induced  a  number  of  memliers  to  quit ;  bOt  it 
1607  nope  Qoment  Vlli  ■anftioned  the 
n  lewty^  «f  oBodtr  pilMti.  He  ' 
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I'fcame  bliml,  but  continued  to  prfnch  anJ  work  for 
the  cxtcnsioa  of  bis  society  until  his  death  in  1607. 
The  saceeseor  at  D«  Bm,  TIglar,  tumA  new  troaUe 
•within  tlic  socintyby  an  attempt  to  cunvi'rt  the  .socioty 
into  a  rcj;uhir  "monaiitic  congrejiation  '  (q.  v.)  by  the 
iiitrodnctioa  of  solemn  vows.  This  led  pope  Paul  V 
to  subject  tb«  Mckty  to  the  gensral  of  the  Somaakkna. 
This  nieasnre,  bowerer,  Increased  the  disturbance,  and 
jiojio  Iniu  crnt  X  on  that  account  repealed  the  union, 
and  sulijectod  the  priestn  of  the  ChriBtian  Doctrine  to 
the  dloce.4an  bishop!*.  These  were  henceforth  again 
a  society  of  secular  priests,  who  only  took  simple  vows. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  society 
had  in  France  3  provinces,  15  houKs,  and  25  colleges. 
The  society  was  aboUahed  by  th«  Freoch  Bevolotion ; 
their  last  snperior,  H.  ds  BwwitftMir,  died  In  1006. 

2.  .1  Coni/n  f/<i(ii)!i  (i^f  Si<t'r<  f'flh>-  ChruUdH  Doctrinr 
was  likewise  founded  by  Cesar  do  Uua.  They  were 
nora  eoauDonty  called  UtaoliiiM  aTToidoaM. 

8.  A  C(inijrtg<itini)  of  I)o<  fnnnrlnn»  was  founded  in 
Italy  about  the  niiiiiilc  of  the  Kith  century  by  Murcu 
de  Sadis  Cusani.  The  object  of  this  society  was  like- 
wis«  to  give  instruction.  Denedict  XIII  and  Benedict 
XIV  gave  to  this  society  the  direction  of  s«vcral  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  city  of  Homo.  The  society 
did  Dot  extend  much  beyond  Kome,  when  they  atiil 
l^va  alsDMiolaijr  Iiutf  ntiUon  In  a  few  tchodlt. 

Doctrines,  History  of  (Germ.  Dogmmgt¥Mdite\ 
a  ^edal  hraoeh  of  Historical  Theologx. 

1.  The  conception  and  the  deflnHion  of  History  of 

Chri.«tian  (!<«  triii<  '*  depend  upon  the  conception  and 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a  Christian  doctrine 
<dognta).  For  evugeiieal  Christians,  whobeUrre  that 
riofhini;  should  \ic  n-coived  a-s  Christian  doctrine  ))Ut 
Avhat  is  clearly  tauglit  in  the  WorrI  of  God,  the  his- 
tory of  doctrine  is  a  history  of  the  efforts  made  by  tho- 
ologiant  and  religions  denominations  to  dsrelop  and 
shape  the  snbetance  of  the  Christian  fldth  Into  doctrinal 
statements;  of  deviations  from  the  pure  tearhin^is  of 
the  Bible ;  and  of  the  cffortjt  to  reotorc  and  defend  the 
theology  of  the  Bible.  Koman  Catholics,  who  believe 
In  the  sole  in£dlibility  of  their  Church,  and  deny  that 
she  has  ever  added  anything  to  the  teachings  of  Jesoa, 
define  hii^tory  of  doctrine  as  a  scientific  sLitcnicnt  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  several  doctrines  of  the  Chnrch  ■^ 
lisTs  hsen  dtoeosaadtdavsloped,  sad,  atlast,  snttiorita- ; 
tivcly  defined  To  the  Rationali'^t,  who  docs  not  be- 
lieve in  the  ininmtubility  of  the  word  of  the  Bible,  the 
bistory  of  doctrines  is  nothing  but  a  history  of  the  doc- 
trinal oontrOTsnisa  in  ths  ChiiitiBa  denominations. 
FVom  tlie  itand-point  «f  erugeliesl  tiieologians,  the 
history  of  doctrines  has  an  apologetic  character  with  re- 
gard to  Bible  theology ;  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
iMln  ft  aa  qioloflj  of  aU  ths  doctrioM  ddbad  Ij  tfM 


Church ;  whOe  in  the  \ 
thor  it  will  lose  the  character  of  a  branch  of  ChriltiaB 
theolog}-,  and  appear  as  simply  bi.<ttorical.  Bvt,  though 
conci-i  ticjii  and  dettnition,  and,  consequently,  mode  of 
treatment  and  division  of  matter  vaiy,  all  works  on  ths 
Ustoty  of  doctrines  smbraes  s  hiatay  «f  ths  contn>> 

▼ersies  v  hu  h  !itivo  l.er  n  rarrit'd  QQ  fat  ^S  Christisn 
Chnrch  on  doctrinal  <iuehti(in8. 

2.  As  rogjirds  the  ril.ition  of  the  Hidtory  of  Doclflncs 
to  other  branches  of  theological  science,  it  is  e\  t<!ent- 
ly  a  subdivision  of  Church  history,  sejiarately  tn  utcd 
on  account  of  \Xa  special  importance  for  theologians, 
and  on  account  of  its  wide  ramifications.  It  presnp* 
poses  BIbUeal  tiioology  ss  Ha  basb  (or  as  its  first  ps- 
riotl\  As  it  recounts  the  formation  nnd  contents  of 
public  confessions  of  fuitb,  and  the  di^tingui&hinK  prin- 
ciples set  tatdh  in  them,  it  forms  itself  the  \>a»\f^  of 
symboUesi  sr  eonpamtivs  dsgoiatis  theology,  which 
standi  in  tt  la  ths  same  ndation  as  Church  statistics 
of  any  particular  perio<l  stand  to  the  advancing:  bi-tory 
of  the  Church.  As  the  opinions  of  the  prominent,  es* 
pecially  the  SBfllflat,  fathers  of  the  Church  are  of  eOB- 
siderable  importance  in  the  bistort"  of  nny  Chri-itian 
doctrine,  it  has  frequently  occaf  ion  to  refer  to  the  ro- 
snlts  of  Patri.sti(  s  (q.  v.).  Of  the  "  history  of  Here- 
sies," Um  beginning  will  always  have  to  be  noticed  in 
a  comiMrshensivs  Ustoiy  of  doctrine;  Its  ftnther  prog- 
ress only  in  so  far  as  tlie  lien'sie"  remain  of  inqKirtanco 
for  the  Christian  world  at  large.  To  a  •'  general  his- 
tory of  religion"  it  may  have  occasionally  to  refer; 
and  with  the  history  of  philosophy  and  the' history  of 
Christian  ethics  H  may  sometimes  have  to  Invel  ovsr 
the  same  gn)und,  though  in  the  latter  case  ItwUltrast 
the  same  subjects  from  a  diflferent  point  of  visfW.  Al^ 
chaology,  and  ths  seisnees  snadllsry  to  fSnveh  Ua» 
torj',  such  as  univer^nl  hi«tori-,ercles{nstica!  philologr, 
ecclcsia-stical  chrtinolo(;y,  diplomatics,  etc.,  siso  aidtn 
furnishing  materials. 

3.  Ths  Tslns  of  the  History  of  Doctrines,  in  s  scientlA 
ic  point  of  Tlew,  is  evident.  Tlionc^  11m  history  of  no 
doctrine  ran  have  a  dcrii-ive  intliienie  in  dt'tennining 
the  faith  of  an  evangelical  thcologijin,  wlio  to  thi."  end 
searches  the  Bible  exclusively,  it  h  for  him  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
leads  him  into  a  more  minute  contemplation,  and  fre- 
quently into  a  deepr  in.-i|,'lit  of  Hiblical  doctrines,  and 
ftimishes  him  with  powerful  weapons,  both  apologetk 
and  polemic,  against  ths  Marions  fbnns  of  enor. 

4.  The  jierimls  of  the  hi-torj'  of  doctrines  have  been 
differently  dctcmiincd  by  the  writers  on  the  tnubject. 
J7iii^es6ac& assumes  the  following  live  periods:  1.  Ths 
Ags  of  Apologetics,  from  ths  ckwe  of  tlie  apostolic 
totlndeaaofOrigen(A.D.80-SM).  9.  The  Age  of 
Polemics,  from  the  death  of  Origen  to  John  Diun.i-.mus 
(254-730).  8.  The  Age  of  Systems,  from  John  Damas- 
ccnus  to  the  Reformation  (Scholasticism  in  its  widest 
sense)  (730-1617).  J.  The  Age  of  Polemico-ecclesI- 
astical  Symbolism  (the  conflict  of  confessions),  from 
the  Keformation  to  the  rise  of  the  Philosophy  of  Leib- 
niu  and  Wolf  in  Germany  (1617-1730).  fi.'The  Ags 
of  Criticism,  of  Speculation,  and  of  ths  astagonbm  b»> 
tween  Faith  nnd  KnowlrdKe,  Philosophy  and  Chris- 
tianity, Reason  nml  lU>vchition,  including  tlie  attempts 
to  reconcile  them,  from  the  a  car  1720  to  the  j.re-cnt 
day.  Neander'i  division  is :  1.  To  Gregory  the  Great. 
2.  To  the  Reformation.  8.  From  the  Reformation  to 
the  present  time.  MUnscher,  Kn^<  llianU,  and  ier 
adopt  the  division  into  Ancient,  Uodiasval,  and  Modern 
times.  Kiss  (Ron.  Cstb.)  cofaieidss  slmost  with  Hs> 
genbach.  Bmtmffarffn  Cni'ivs  (Rationsliftl  ndopts  in 
his  Compendium  six  jK-ritMis :  1.  To  the  Council  of 
Nice;  Formation  of  the  System  of  Doctrines  by  reflec- 
thm  snd  opinhm.  2.  To  the  Coonoil  of  Chsloedoai 
Pormatfott  by  tlie  Church.  8.  To  Gregory  V II ;  Con* 
firmiition  of  the  System  by  the  Hierarchy.  4.  To  the 
end  of  the  loth  century  (  Confirmation  by  the  Phtloeo- 
li^oftbs  Chaicfc.      To  thshogfauiiBgsrths  XMfc 
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Parification  by  Parties.  G.  To  the  present 
timr>:  Purification  I>y  Science.  iLl^/bl4(Hi^wGhilldi 
Lutberau)  divides  05  follows : 

1  Age  emimstloa 

ofDoetdBML 
%.  Atce  of  Symballnl  I 

luitT. 

S.  Age  «i  r'ompic 
4,    ^  DiMolutiua.i 


Gnek. 

AoatTtle. 

:Rom.Cath. 

Sfntbetle. 

1 1'rotevtaot. 

8]rit«matk. 

1  1 

Theology. 

Antbiopolagy. 
SotmUSogf. 

Chnrch. 


(in  his  £!M9tUop.  2d  edit.  p.  2&9)  makes, 
•eeorAnff  to  the  pUlosophfeo-dlalecCie  categories,  the 

following  division  :  1.  Porio'l  of  Analytic  Knowlcdj^c, 
of  suhstaiitial  fecliiii^  ((ircek  (Jhurrh).  2.  Period  of 
Syiilli'  tic  Knowlcilgo,  of  pure  objectivity  (Koin.  C^th. 
Churcb).  8.  Period  of  Systeinatic  KaowJedcSi  which 
combines  the  analysis  and  synthesb  In  tfieir  nnity, 
and  manlfestj*  itself  in  the  staf^e;-  of  fymljoliral  ortho- 
doxy, of  sabjectire  lieUef  auid  unbelief,  and  in  tbo  idea 
of  epecaktiTe  Iteolocf  (Pratastant  Cborcb). 

5.  TliP  i'li^it  of  a  history  of  doctrines  is  given  as  fol- 
lows by  l>r.  H.  B.  Smith  {RibUodtect  Sacra,  iv,  660 
■q.):  "  It  shoald  be  the  object  of  a  lii«tory  of  doctrines 
te  give  in  the  troeet  poMibie  nuumer  the  order  in 
which  divine  truth  has  been  nnfUded  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  It  must  tru  o  <h)wn  tho  whol<^  roiirso 
of  doctrinal  dLscussion,  give  the  leading  characteri.Htics 


n.i  it  has  l>cen  going  on,  and  the  more  fiaithfbl  it  it  to 
all  the  leading  facte  of  the  ceae,  the  not*  philfleoiiiHfel 
and  complete  will  tt  bene  a  UsCer^.  Br  endiaa  ex- 
hibition, the  whole  doctrinal  progre«?  of  the  Christiaa 
Church  being  set  before  oar  eyes,  'we  shM,  in  com- 
pering its  reraha  w4th  oor  own  systems,  )«  at>l«  to 
see  wherein  we  are  defective,  on«-«ided,  and  partial; 
wherein  our  systems  need  to  be  reformed,  filled  np.  of 
chnetened  ;  how  they  may  be  animatml  I  y  a  n^w  llf^. 
end  gather  better  nartore;  and  tigr  comperiiig  tbo  n- 
ffidtB  with  the  Scripture,  we  didl  bo  able  •»  tea  what 
parts  of  its  sacred  truths  have  been  lea»t  di?(-n<«~^. 
what  problems  yet  remain  to  be  f.olve«l.  what  ii*  !»tiil  U' 
l)e  done  in  order  that  our  divine  system  of  faith  N: 
wholly  reproduced  in  the  life  of  the  Chorda,  in  ovdcr 
that  all  its  truths  and  doctrines  stand  oot  aa  iBstfajedy 
ami  rnajt  *tically  in  the  history'  of  the  race  a*  th^  y  5'j 
in  that  revelation  which  was  given  to  coatzol  aad  de- 
tenainathiiUetorr.'* 

6.  The  hi^ton-  of  doctrines  has  been  treat**!  as  sa 
independent  branch  of  theological  science  only  in  mod- 
em tinwi.  Jilt  some  of  the  earlier  writers  of  <^hnrrli 
hiitorjr,  as  wall  as  the  theologiaaa,  prepared  the  wij 
for  it.  Thos  the  wofia  orLrenaos,  Hippolytas.  Oi^ 
^'t-n,  and  Tcrtulli.ui  against  the  hcretit  *  furnish  mcdi 
valuable  material.  Much,  too.  is  fouml  scattere'l  in 
of  each  epoch,  as  distinguished  from  all  others,  and  at  |  the  apologetical  and  polemical  literature  of  tbo  earlier 
last  show  jost  where  the  world  now  stands  in  the  dis*  and  mediievnl  periods  of  the  Church.  A  more  definite 
cussion  of  the  proltlems  which  Christianity  tuis  pre-  preparation  fur  a  history  of  doctrines  is  found  in  tbt 
sented  to  it.  It  should  be  a  faithful  mirror  to  the  works  of  the  Itoman  Catholic  theologians  Pelariv 
whole  doctrinal  histoi7<rf  the  Chorch.  It  must  intei^  (flpu$  de  TkfoUficiM  Dofatatibm,  1614-50),  Tliuuneii 
pnt  eaeh  writer  aecoiding  to  the  aenao  of  the  age  fa  |  (Dogmata  TkeidogieOt  16M-M),  aad  Domeeadl  (Dt^ 

which  he  lived,  nnd  not  bring  in  subsequent  views  and    triun  ft  fh'sriplina  fi^prffffl")  1730).  .md  of  the  Prc<i»fl. 


modem  notion:!  to  explain  the  meaning  which  an  an 
dent  writer  gave  to  a  phrase  or  dogma.  It  must  show 
whataia  the  poinia  of  daffaieaca  in  the  leitentod  co«t> 
trevefttee  abont  the  same  doctrine.  It  nnnt  careftilly 

distintciiith  the  theologiral  and  systcniatir  spirit  of  the 
different  agee  of  the  Church,  and  not  force  a  subs^- 
qaent  derelopneBt  apoa  an  anteeedent  Mtt  It  moit 
bring  otit  into  clear  relief  the  Ittfltiential  personages 
of  eacl)  ;ige,  and,  in  e.xhibiting  tlwir  systems,  distin- 
guish between  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  individual 
andthe geaenlapiritof hiatiniea.  Itmuatehowhow 
oontioTeniee  about  one  series  at  deetrinee  have  nodi'- 
fied  the  views  held  resiifi  tiii;,'  other  dortrini-s  ;  Iiow 
each  doctrine  has  acquired  a  new  aspect,  according  to 
its  ]K>sition  in  the  mind  or  ^yetem  of  an  author,  or  in 
iu  relation  to  the  leading  contiovenies  of  the  age.  It 
must  show  when  a  dogma  waa  held  strictly  and  when 
loosely  ;  wluMi  disconnected  from  a  system  and  when 
embraced  in  a  system.  It  moat  carefully  gnard 
agafaut  the  enor  of  enppodng  that  when  a  dootriae 
Wan  not  carefully  discussed  liy  thf  inrpiisitive  and  dis- 
criminating intellect,  it  wa.t  uot  really  cherished  as  a 
matter  of  lUth.  This  is  an  error  into  which  many 
have  fidlan.  Bat  wo  might  ae  well  suppoee  that  men 
did  not  believe  they  had  understanding  until  they  dis 


ant  theologian  Forbeslos  a  ('orse  (^ltutrucii*>nrM  Jlitfcr- 
4eih4htobgiemADocinna  Ckrutiami,  1708),  who  nn.!^ 
toolc  to  prove,  eepedally  in  Qppoeitiop  to  cardinal  BA- 
lamtin,  the  agreement  between  tiie  duciriuee  of  As 
I^'fornuTs  and  the  opinions  of  tho  i-arlii-r  fnth*-r»  \ 
direct  transition  to  the  treatment  of  the  history  of  <ioc- 
trfaiea  as  a  aepania  adenee  may  be  found  in  the  preA 
acc  bv  Soniler  to  the  F.rntuf  lifche  GlaubemleArr  of  J.  S. 
Haumgarteii  (Halle,  176y-ViO).  The  literature  of  spe- 
cial compendiums  and  manuals  of  the  history  of  doc- 
trinal begina  at  the  doee  of  the  laat  century,  and  hae 
more  reeeutly  become  qnite  copious.  The  targe 
jority  of  these  works  belong  to  German  litcmttJTe. 
only  a  few  original  works  having  arisen  by  writm 
of  oUier  countries.  The  most  important  work*  on 
tlic  subject  are  Uie  following:  8.G.  Lan^rc.  Am/»kr- 
lidu  GetchichU  drr  JJoffmen  (Leipzig,  1796,  itK'om. 
plete);  J,  Ch.  Wundemann,  (7r«cAiVAr«'  <Ur  r.hn^tit  k^m 
Gkmbmtkkrmt  etc  (firom  Athanaaina  to  Gregory  ths 
Great,  9  vob.  Leipa.  17«8-W)$  W.  Manaebet; 

bnrh  (Ifr  rhrutl.  1  kigmfnfjttchirhte  (4  vols.  MaHcrr. 
17a7-180y ;  only  to  the  year  Goi ;  the  first  treatinest 
in  tlie  pragmatic  method),  and  L^MHmcA  drr  dkruM. 
Dofftnfngegchichte  (Btarburg,  1812 ;  ."Ul  edit,  nfriaed  and 
continued  by  D.  von  Cdlln,  nupfeld,  and  Waudtchst, 
(■ii«sc1,1h;1-2  lH:i8,  .1  vols.  8vo;  Eng.  trunsl.  (Comi-en  li- 


cussed  the  operutiimw  of  this  faculty,  or  did  not  trust 
to  their  senses  until  they  invented  a  theory  of  sens*- 1  urn)  by  Murdock,  New  Haven,  1880^  12nio);  F 
tloD.  Soeh  a  history  most  show  the  fniaence  wMdi  |  (Daalak  bisbop),  ffaadb.  '  — " 
coTin<  il'<,  confessions,  and  systems  have  hrid  ii]>on  their 
res|>cctive  teras;  how  preceding  times  UmI  to  such  tx- 
posttioiis  of  the  faith,  an<l  subsequent  times  were  af- 
ifected  by  them.  It  must  exhibit  clearly  the  mling 
ideas,  the  ahaping  nottons  tn  each  system,  and  bow 
each  predominant  idea  has  mwlified  the  coniprment 
parts  of  the  whole  system.  It  will  not  neglect  to  no- 
tice the  influence  which  national  habits  and  modee  of 
thought,  which  great  civil  and  political  changes,  which 
the  different  philosophical  schools  have  had  upon  the 
formation  of  dogmas ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  it 
fbil  to  notice  bow  the  Christian  laith  haa  itself  acted 
i^on  and  tainenced  theee  in  lie  tnra,  if  Indeed  the 
latter  Ims  not  the  point  of  view  w  hich  should  have  the 
precedency.  Such  a  history  must  finally  present  be- 
taa  oor  «grea  a  ptetoM  ofa  mal  UatBcfeMl  piooom  Jut 


(1801  aq. ;  Germ,  transl.  by  Evers.  GAtt.  1802.  ?  v»ls^ 
im  nmplete) ;  .1.  Ch.W.  Augusti,  J^hrh.  dtr  christl.  Itef- 
menfffsch.  (edited  bv  J.  G.  V.  Engelhardt,  Erlang.  l^'H- 
23, 2  voU.)  {  F.  O/Bopeiti,  Oe$ek.  dtr  Dogmm  (BeriiBb 
1831) ;  L.  P.  O.  Bavmgartea-Crarina,  Ltkrltk  dir 
chriftl.  D"'/'"- nf^f.frh.  (Lcipz.  1832,  2  vols.  f<v<i)  and  C  -m- 
pmdittm  der  DognunffeMch.  (ed.  by  Hasc,  1^|>k.  lH4i»-»^ 
2  vole.);  C.  O.  H.  Lenta,  GesckidkU  der  ckriM. 
(Hclmst.  2  vols.);  J.G.V.  Engelhanlt.  l*^ 

mengfsrh.  (Neustadt,  18.39,  2  vols.) ;  F.  C.  Meyer.  L<4r. 
ftttdi  der  iMigmengetch.  (Gicssen,  IWO,  2d  e>dit.  bv  GosL 
fiaar,  laM) ;  K.  K.  Hagenbach,  Lakrtaoft 
^McMeto  (Leipz.  1840, 5«b  edit.  M7t 
C.W.Huch,Kdinburgh.l84fi..'W  edit.  1858;  the  K3-1i«fc 
traosl.  revised,  with  large  additions  from  Um  'ith  tier- 
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Haw  Twk,  IMl);  P.  C.  Bm,  LtM, *r  elHttf.  JD09. 

mengejirh.  (Stuttg.  1«49,  3d  eii.  TubinK.  1>*67\  nti<l  Vorle- 
tvugtn  uber  die.  chritU.  lUtgnuuf/ttch.  (etlil.  Ii  v  h\<  now,  F. 
P.  Baar,  A  vols.  Leipz.  IHtkJ-isGT);  Karl  Beck,  l^krb. 
itr  ekritll.  Dogma^k.  (Weimar,  1848,  2d  edit.  18G4) ; 
Msrhehlflln,  CHWaft  IkHfmengtach.  (edited  by  Matthien 
and  V:itke,  Wiiij;  tliu  4tli  vi'lume  of  the  complete  works 
of  Marhfineke,  Iktrliu,  1H4D);  L.  Noack,  IHe  chrUtl. 
DogmengtM*.  (Erlaoffcn,  1852,  2d  edit.  1856) ;  J.  V.  L. 
Gieaeler,  Dogmengetchiehie  (ed.  by  Kadepenniog,  Bono, 
1S55,  8vo) ;  Neander,  ChrM.  D^mengutk.  (ed.  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  Jacol'i.  •-'  \  <'U.  Hvo,  Ikrl.  8  ;  Kng.  transl.  by 
Byland,  in  Bohn'a  library,  2  voU.  12mo,  Lond.  lt(58)'; 
H.  Sehmld,  Litr.  der  Dogmengtteh.  (NOrdHnffn,  186*), 
2d  ed.  1868).  The  only  recent  wurkf  on  the  Hiilijn  t 
by  Homan  CatboUc autli<<n*  an-  thime  iiy  Kleo,  /.< Ai6u<  A 
(Maluz,  1M37-38,  2  voIh.)  ;  and 
\.  der  patritt.  Zot  {fit  lb*  period 
Abb  WMfH,  Mottiter,  2  parts,  1^-67). 

No  copioui«  or  (-om]>let«  bi-ttory  of  diKtrineH  has  bam 
prodaced  in  £ngland;  but  the  great  writera  of  the 
EnKliBb  Cfanrch,  in  treating  epedal  topiee,  Yum  large- 
ly illustrated  tliem  from  hii^torA'.  "Though  compris- 
ing tio  continuous  and  entire  history  of  Chriatian  doc- 
trines and  even  when  investigating  a  particular  8ub> 
ject,  often  doing  it  incideittiUy,  tlie  labon  of  Hooker 
md  Boll,  of  PMreon  vtA  Weterhmd,  ere  every  way 
V"ortl.\'  tn  !>n  pl.nci  il  tif^ido  tlmse  of  H.iur  and  Domer. 
The  learning  is  as  uin]'K-  mid  accurate,  the  logical 
(ntp  IB  »»  powerful,  and  tin-  judgment  more  than 
equal"  (Sbedd,  Pref.  vii).  The  writer  just  cited  haa 
tba  Iwnor  of  having  produced  one  of  the  flnt  hoolia  of 
the  class  in  Knjili.'th  literature  (.4  Uisttiry  of  Christiiin 
DodrimM,  by  WiUiam  0.  T.  Sbedd,  D.D.,  Htw  York, 
0>  8ci1biMf|  8d  ed«  1M6|  ft  Tola.  8to%  TMa  work  is 
candid,  luniinonn.  and  able  thrf)ui;bont,  though  it  does 
not  aim  at  a  full  treatment  of  all  tufiics  in  Christian 
theology.  "It  gives  the  results  of  extensive  reading, 
and  the  aaalogieB  of  a  patieot  and  devont  thinker. 
Holding  flrtbly  to  tike  great  Puritan  theology,  Dr. 

Slicdd  -h;)H-s  a  ma-itiTv  uf  modem  (Irnnan  six-cula- 
tioD ;  and  while  liis  {uges  are  not  burdened  with  co- 
plow  notes,  or  enriched  with  the  laboriously  collated 
extracts  with  which  Hagenbach  or  Gieaeler  favor  as, 
the  gist  of  all  the  controversies  is  well  indicated"  {BriU 
ish  Qniirl'riy,  April,  iMGo,  p.  326).  The  only  other 
worlt  of  the  class  ^in  Englkh  literature  is  Uiatorieal 
7%tobgi/^  9  Bunm  of  Out  priittipid  iotirimat  Diaamtniu 
in  the  Chnstian  Church  tmce  the  AjtotlnHr  A  fjr,  by  Wil- 
liam Cunningham,  D.D.,  principal  of  New  College, 
Kdinburgh  (2d  ed.  1864,  2  vols.  8vo).  This  is  a  post- 
luuDous  workf  edited  ftom  Dr.  Cunningham's  college 
loctuies  by  Ms  literary  executors.  Of  coorae  ft  has 
not  tlii-  cduiprtctness  or  the  fini.sh  which  it  might  have 
had  if  prepared  for  Uie  pfesa  by  ttie  autlior  idmaelf ; 
but  it  is,  neverthdoai^  a  y/vj  Taliiahlo  eoatrllMtiDn  to 
historical  theology. 

The  history  of  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  doctrinal  principles  set  forth  in  them, 
balongs  to  history  of  doctrine ;  but  it  is  now  generally 
treated  as  a  separate  braaeh  of  historical  theology, 

uri'ler  the  n.inie  of  SymboUca.    8m  CoHraaMMMIB; 

Tables  exhibiting  the  history  of  doctrines  have  been 
ptiblished  by  Hagenbach,  TabeUaritche  Urbermcht  der 
/J'  •ffmfriffi'trhichfe  bi$  an/ die  Rrformatim  (Basel,  1828) ; 
Vnrlundt  r,  Tnti^U.-utjfrtichtlu'he  fkirttelluny  fUr  /kig. 
mm>ge»ck.  (Hamburg,  188»-I8d^  8  parts) }  Laoge,  Ttdt. 
der  Kirdk.-m,  DogmeitgetA,  (Jena,  VSSVy 

In  addition  to  the  general  works  on  the  history  of 
doctrines,  there  are  a  numl>er  on  special  peritHb  (sh  the 
theology  of  the  apostolic  fathers),  and  also  monographs 
on  qtedal  doctrines  (as  the  doctrine  of  tlio  Peraoo  of 
Chrbt,  the  Trinity,  tXc.),  all  of  which  are  notleed  in 
the  articles  devoted  to  these  special  sulijpi  ts.  Outlines 
of  the  history  of  the  principal  doctrines  are  also  more 
or  leaa  girwi  in  the  general  "Cbanh  Urtoriea,"  and 
II.-U  H  H 


fa  fho  wwks  OB  dogma6e  Oeology  and  irfnbolleB. 

We  refer  to  the  special  articles  in  this  Cyclopxdia  on 
these  brunches  of  scientiiic  thcolog}*  fur  the  literature. 

Do'Olia  (AiNT  T.r.  AmSpcx  Vulg.  Doeh ;  Syr.  Doak), 
a  "little  hoid"  (rh  ftxvput^arwv ;  Vul^'.  winitlitncn- 
lum),  near  Jericho  (1  Mace,  xvi,  15 ;  coni])are  verve  14), 
built  by  PtolemKUs,  the  son  of  Abubus,  and  in  wblcli 
he  entertained  and  murdered  liia  fiither-in-law,  Simon 
Maccabsus,  with  his  two  sons.  By  Jo»ephus  (Ant. 
xiii,  8,  1;  Wtir,  i,  2,  3)  it  is  called 'Ai^ron  (Aaywy^^ 
and  is  said  to  have  been  "  one  of  the  fortresses  (tpnin- 
raw)  above  Jeridia*'  The  word  Is  prohebly  the  Anu 
miean  Dtikfln.  a  urntrh-tmrer  (Grimm.  Fr^g.  ffamlb.  in 
loc).  The  name  still  remains  in  the  neiglitn.rhood, 
attached  to  the  cojiious  and  excellent  springs  of  .-It'it- 
Dui^  which  burst  forth  in  the  Wady  Nawa'imch,  at 
the  ibot  of  the  nonntafai  of  Qnanmtanla  (Kntnntnl), 
alxiut  four  miles  N.W.  of  .lerirho  (I'obinson,  J!-*,  ii, 
809).  AlK>ve  the  springs  are  traces  of  ancient  fuunda* 
tbna,  which  may  l>e  those  of  Ptolemy'a  castlo,  bat 
more  probably  of  tlint  of  the  Teniidars,  ono  of  wboso 
j  stations  this  was  (sec  MUntor,  .'ittttuUnb.  der  Ord.  de$ 
Tempflh.  i,  •119).  It  stood  as  late  as  the  latter  end  of 
the  13th  centuiy,  wlwn  it  was  visited  by  Brociirdus, 
who  calls  it  Dooeh  ( Deter,  Terra  Semelm,  eh.  Tii,  p.  178, 
ed.  Bonfri'ro  in  Ommtast.). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Dod,  Albert  Baldwin,  D.D.,  aa  esdnaat  Pie*, 
byteiian  minister  and  matlioniatielan,  was  iMm  In 

Men.lham,  N.  .1.,  March  2i,  IHOn.  and  graduated  A.B. 
at  Trinceton  in  1822.  In  l^JG  he  became  tutor,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1829,  and  in  1880  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  I*rinceton  College.  Ho 
filled  the  oiBce  with  signal  ability  and  success  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  died,  after  a  short  illness,  Nov.  20, 
1846.  To  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mathematics  lie 
added  an  acute  metaphyaiad  turn  and  a  taste  fat  gea> 
cral  litfraturo,  so  tliat  his  mental  culture  was  l.roa<l 
and  t4ithoUc.  He  wrote  several  articles  of  great  val- 
ue in  the  Princeton  Herinc,  and  among  them  one  on 
rraasondbafatiaa  (T(da.xi,  xii),  which  was  afterwards 
repriatad  as  a  aeiiatalo  pamphlet  on  account  of  its 
masterly  tnatmottt  of  ^  aniitect'  Spiagaa,  Jaaofa, 


iv,  737. 


Dod,  John,  an  eminent  Pnritan  divine,  was  bora 
at  Sbotled^rc,  Cheshire,  England,  in  1647,  and  was 
educated  at  Jeena  College,  Cambridge^  where  he  be- 
eaaM  fdiow,  and  reeidad  Ibr  atxteen  yean.   At  cbl> 

lege  he  ai  (]uir<'d  great  reputation  l>oth  n«  a  di>putant 
and  a  preacher.  Ilia  first  settlement  was  at  Han- 
well,  Oxfordshire,  in  1581,  where  he  remained  twenty 
years,  and  was  voiy  popukr  and  useful.  He  was  sus- 
pended for  nonoonibrmity  by  Dr.  Bridges,  bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  went  to  Cannons'  Ashliy,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, where  he  was  again  silenced  on  a  complaint 
to  king  James  by  bishop  Kealo.  After  the  death  of 
king  James  ho  gained  liljerty  to  rewwno  bis  public  la- 
l>ors,  which  he  did  w^ith  unremitted  faithfulness  and 
succt  s-i  till  his  death,  which  t«K)k  place  at  Fuwesley, 
Northamptonshfara,  a  Uving  to  which  he  was  presented 
hi  10M.  Mr.  Dod  was  aa  excellent  achobir,  especially 
in  Hebrew.  He  published  An  Krjm^Uirm  of  the  Pntr. 
er6«(Ix>ndon,  1608,  4to): — Sennoiu  un  LamentalionM  iii 
(London,  16(J8,  4to): — A  Remedy  against  Conlentitm 
(Lond.  1609,  4to);  and,  together  with  Robert  Cleaver, 
An  Exjnmtioit  oftk»  Tm  CbmmandmemUf  with  a  CaU- 
ckitm  (Lond.  1682,  4to>. 

Do'dai'  (Ilcb.  Dodag',  pmb.  another  form 

for  Ikitio;  Sept.  Auicia  v.  r.  Aiotai  nnd  .^(u^a<a,yulg. 
Dudia),  an  Ahohite,  the  chief  officer  of  the  oOttliagOBt 
for  the  second  month  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
4) ;  prolwildy  the  same  as  Dodo  (q.  v.),  whose  son 
Klcazar  was  one  of  David's  three  chief  braves  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  9 :  1  Chron.  xi,  12).  By  some  the  words  ^Tr^Jt 
'jS,  *^£leazar  the  ton  i>j\"  are  supposed  to  have  acci- 
dawtaHy  weired  ia  tiaaaeriptloB  fton  tlw  test  ia  1 
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Ghnm.  zzvU,  4,  making  this  perwn  oTdie 

militan-  cliaracter  there  spoken  of. 

Do'danim  (Heb,  DodaHm\  O''?^^,  deriv.  un- 
known ;  Sept.  Pi^ioi,  Vulg.  Doiarim),  ftftmilT-orffMe 
descended  from  (the  fourtli  >iin  i>f).Iaviin.  thn  son  of  Ja- 
pbetti  (Gen.  x,  4).  The  Authorities  vary  m  to  the  form 
ardMOMiw:  tiMH<lif«wtosthMDodudmliiG«iiMis, 
bat  BoDASTM  (CJ'Tl"!)  in  the  text  of  the  parallel 
pMUige  (1  Chron.  i,'  7,  nwrgin  cn'in,  Sept  again 
'PMum  [v.  r.  AwJavd/i],  Mid  Volg.  Dodaamii,  A.  V. 
"Dodanim");  Do<laniin  appoars  in  the  .Syriac,  Chal- 
dM,yulg»t«f  Persian,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  in  the 
Taigun  of  Onkdoa;  Rodaaim  it  mpportad  1^  the 
Sept.,  the  Samaritan  version,  and  some  early  writers, 
■tEoaeliius  and  CoBraas.  The  weight  of  authority  i« 
in  favor  of  Dodanim;  the  substitution  of  r<M*i..(.  Iih'>- 
Hiom,  in  the  Sept.  may  have  arisen  from  familiarity 
with  that  name  (compare  Eidc  mrfi,  15,  wbeire  it  is 
a^ain  ^uhstitiit'  tl  for  Di'ilinX    Doilnnim  Ifl  regarded 


obtain  a  succession  of  smiD  preferment*  in  the  Church, 
Iwlding,  in  tba  lattar  patt  of  his  life,  two  chapeb  ia 
London,  with  a  rectonr  and  Tiean«e  In  •""Ml"', 


London,  with  a  rectory  i 

and  posseasing  an  ccclesia-tit  .il  iin  oni"  of  £H(W"t  a  year. 
He  was  one  of  the  must  |K>puliir  prt-athei>  of  the 
day;  was  one  of  tlw  Idng's  chaplains ;  and  in  1763  was 
intrusted  with  the  education  of  Pliilip  SlaabApe^ 
wards  earl  of  Chesterfield.    In  1778  bo 
of  his  king's  chiiplaimy  for  havinu'  cff-Ti-d  to  the  wife 
of  cbancaUor  Apsley  a' bribe  of  jWOOD  if  »*he  would  ««. 
cnra  bim  tiwUrbiK  tit  St.  GeoTBe's,  Hanover  Square. 
He  preached  his  la«t  sermon  Feb.  2, 1<.7;  two  days 
after  he  forged  a  bond  for  £\-m  ou  I>ord  Cherterlield, 
was  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  Feb.  24,  and  exe- 
cuted June  S7.   Straraooa  affatta  were  made  bjroMa 
of  the  higbeat  rank  to  wkw%  Ub,  hot  vMunit  «*c^ 
He  wa«  a  man  of  pupt  rficial  learninj;,  but  of  preat  lit- 
erary industry.    Besides  minor  pieces  in  prase  and 
veiw,  be  publisbed  ita  EUfry  on  tht  IkiUh  of  the  Prima 
>/  Wnk*  (1751,  4to)  -.—ThmghU  on  the  gimitm*  Efifl- 


as 


identical  with  Danlmt  {^  '^v^nwit^,  Thauur.f.ltf^V),  any  of  our  Lord  Jesiu  ChrUt,  a  poetical  eoear 


the  latter,  which  is  the  original  form,  having  lieen 
mndiAe<l  by  the  change  of  the  liquid  r  into  o,  as  in 
Barmilc:ir  and  Bomilcar,  Hamilcar  and  Hamilco  (/faff. 
Lit.  Z<tU.  1841,  No.  4).  Thus  the  T.irKiiiii  of  .Tonathan, 
on  Cbronides,  and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  ^ive 
Dariama  for  Dodanhn.  Tba  Dardani  were  found  in 
historical  times  in  inyricum  and  Troy:  the  former 
di'«trict  was  reganbd  tm  their  orijjiiial  seat.  They 
were  probably  a  semi-Pelasgic  race,  and  are  grouped 
with  the  Chittim  in  the  cenaalogical  table,  as  more  j  the  BibU^  8  vob.  foL  (published  in  numbers, 
closely  reUted  to  theiB  than  to  the  other  braaehea  of  |  neneed  In  1766,  aad  oomplalad  in  1770.  "  I»  «■ 
the  Pelasgic  race  (Knobel,  VrJkertnffl,  p.  1(V|  sq.) 


4to) SemmiiS  on  the  ParaltU*  and  MiracUj  (IT.V,  i 
vols.  8vo);— /(ooowU  of  tke  Himj  Pngnsa,  efc.,  ff  At 
Maqdalm  CHarity  fl750,  %ro)r—A  famiBar  ExfimO' 

liivi  <.f'fh>  i„>,  firal  Work  f  of  Milton  (17rt2.  12mo) 
Jkciunu  on  Death  (17G:<,  Umo)  :— Comfort  for  the  Af 
jSetti  (1764,  8vo)  .—The  llsitor  (1764,  2  vob.  l  lroo): 
—a  new  edition  of  JjKke't  CommmflttM  batit  to  Urn 
hU  (176fi,  4to):— 5«nwoiM  tm  t*e  Dmtim  •f  Ae  Grt^ 
transl.  from  Massillon  (ITCt).  8voV.— .1  Tomw;.'  -.-y  cm 


The  similarity  of  the  name  Dodomi  in  Epirus  (.Straljo, 
Tii,  8S7  sq.)  has  led  to  the  identification  of  Dodanim 
with  that  place  (Michaelia,  S^ciUg.  i,  120);  bnt  a 
mere  local  designation  appears  too  restricted  fbr  Ibe 
general  tenor  of  Gen.  X.  8<i' F.tiinoi  "luv.  Kalisch 
(fiomm.  tm  GmJ)  identifles  I>4danim  with  the  Dauni- 
aas,wbooeeaiiiedthaooB8tflf  Afmlia:  lMi«KKriatha 
name  as  rcffrrin^:  to  Italy  genornlly.  The  wide  and 
unexplained  difference  of  the  names,  and  the  compar- 
ative unimportance  of  the  Daunians,  form  objections 
to  this  view.  Those  who  pelbr  th«  reading  Rodsr 
nim  refer  it  to  the  Greek  hibaUtaata  along  the  river 
Jthone  (RcK-hart,  Phakg,  iii.  fi\  from  Ifaa  original  iH»> 
dut  (Tuch,  ffVn.  p.  216),— Smith,  s.  T. 

Do'davah  (Heb.  only  in  the  prolonged  fbrm  Do- 
doM^kKt  IWlil  r.  IH^l'in,  beloved  of  Jehovah; 
Sept.  Au/c'in  V.  r.  'Q^i'a,  Vulg.  DodoM^  aa  inhalutant 
of  Mareshah,  and  father  of  the  Elieter  who  predkted 
the  wreck  of  Johoshaphat's  fleet  auxiliary  to  Ahaziah 
(2  Chnm.  xx,  37).  B.C.  ante  895.  In  the  Jewish 
tradidona  Dodavah  Is  the  potatire  son  of  Jehoahapbat, 

who  was  (in  reality)  his  unrlp(.Ieromc,  Qn.  /M.adloc.). 

Dodd,  Cbarles,  an  English  Uomanist  divine, 
whose  red  naoM  is  said  to  have  been  Richard  Tootle. 

He  resided  at  Harvington,  Worcedtershirc,  where  he 
died  alK)Ut  17  lo.  He  pulilislied  a  Church  Iligtory  of 
Enghind  from  1500  to  1688,  chiejUy  trith  regard  to  Cath- 
olicka  (Urnaaels,  1737,  eight  parts,  in  3  vols.  foL).  It 
was  printed  hi  England,  though  diAed  at  Bmsaela.  It 
was  hliurply  criticised  by  (Nonstable,  a  Je>«uit.  in  1740, 
and  Dodd  replied  as  sharply  (1742).  Herinj^on,  in 
bis  JVanosrs  if  drtgorio  Paazani,  speaks  of  I)od<l  as 
tba  aatiior  of  other  works  "against  the  insidious  con- 
dnct,  as  be  deemed  it,  of  the  Jesuitt,  in  their  transac- 


givo  uToatcr  /rl.it  to  tU*  andertakinn,  it 
nounced  that  lord  Masham  bad  prefenttnl  him 
the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  that  ho  had  h.  Ip  al-.  .  fr.  oj 
the  MSS.  of  k»d  Clarwuion,  Dr.Wateriand,  and  other 
oetebrated  men.  Tba  ability  and  MNndjndginaa*  wife 
M  hich.  in  the  compihition  of  this  work,  DcKld  av.^il-J 
himself  of  the  bbors  of  preceding  commentat*»rK  fnr- 
dgn  aa  well  as  Brittah,  have  rendered  this  a  very  val- 
uable work."  It  was  made  the  bosia  of  Dr.Ceka's 
Commentarg,  without  adequate  adtnowledgment):— 
fiennoiw  to  young  Men  (1771,  3  vol^.  12ino)  : — The  Frt- 
mmsM  afawUal  PmithmenU  incmMtent  tcitk  JtuHet, 

Prison,  etc.,  tcith  ifemotn  of  hu  Ijfe  (f>r>«thumeo9\. 
See  some  interesting  notices  of  Dodd  s  attack  on  Wes- 
lev,  and  of  Wesley's  visits  to  bin,  IB  Weakj^  Wmti, 
N".  Y.  ed.,  iv,  245,' 466;  vi,  687. 
Doddridge,  Philip,  D.D.,  was  bora  la  Lavdsa 

June  26,  1702,  liis  pirent*  were  pious  DiwrrteT*, 
and  took  pains  to  educate  their  children  rvliiocu^y. 
Philip  waa  tntrodoead  by  his  mother  to  a  knowledfi 
of  the  characters  and  ?cenc9  of  the  O.  and  M.  T.  hiMKf 
by  means  of  some  Dutch  tiles  that  lined  a  corner  rf 
their  sitting-room.  In  his  childhood  ho  wa*  taaghi 
the  mdiaients  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  fkwn  hia  tcalh 
to  his  airteenth  year  be  attended  Ao  gnanaar-eiMI 
at  Kingstfin-on-fliames.  In  1715  he  entered  a  privite 
school  at  St.  Albans,  kept  by  Mr.  Nathanael  W«»i, 
and  hero  he  gained  the  Mandship  of  Samuel  Clarb-. 
who  aided  him  in  many  ways  after  the  deatk  cf  km 
father  (1715).  Doddridge  repaid  his  beaefcctor  br  Ms 
devotion  to  study  and  to  personal  relicion.  In  ITl"! 
be  leoeived  an  ofikr  flrom  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  whs 
lived  In  the  naif^boihoed,  and  bad  bemd  of  Us  «hav> 
at  tt  r  and  circumstances,  to  send  him  to  either  of  the 
two  universities  on  condition  of  his  Ijecomiau  a  clrr- 


tioiiS  with  the  secular  clcrgj'."    His  Church  Ilittory  gyman  in  the  Church  «f  England.    He  declined  the 


waa  Cgr  •  lang  tbne  very  scarce  and  dear,  but  a  new 
edition  waa  andertakea  In  1888 1^  the  Rev.  H .  A.Tier- 

ncy,  of  which  6  vols.  8yo  have  appeared  (18.TO-1R43). 

Dodd,  William,  LL.D.,  an  unworthy  deifiyman 
of  the  Cbnreh  of  England,  was  bom  In  17S9,  at  Bonm, 

Lincolnshire,  and  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  1746.  In  1763  he  was  ordained,  and 
aatdad  in  Laadaa  a  aad  flnn  llda  tiiaa  ha  witlnaefl  to 


proposal.  Mr.  Clarke  nov  aadertook  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  his  education,  and  Doddridge  gladly 
braced  the  offer  by  entering,  in  1719,  the  academy  of 
Kibworth,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he  studied  under 
Dr. iennlngB.  In  17M  he  was  licensed  t4j  pmael^  aid 
was  settlftl  over  the  congregation  at  Kibworth  aa 
cessor  to  Dr.  Jennings.  In  1729  be  removed  to 
boraag^to  be  aatatnt  to  «lw  mmMo  Mr. 
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In  the  Mme  year,  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  conjunction  with 
I>r.  NVatts,  Rev.  Mr.  Saunders,  Kcv.  Mr.  Some,  and 
others,  established  an  academy  for  preparing  young 
men  fbr  flw  wotfc  of  tiiemtiilabjiBiOBglMaMiBtm; 
and  til  that  institution  he  was  appointed  totur.  No 
man  was  better  qualitied  than  Dr.  Doddrid)^  for  that 
nituAtion,  and  the  institution  soon  acquired  a  wide  ce- 
lebrity. A  jirwioini:  invitation  from  the  Independent 
congregation  in  Northampton,  enforced  by  the  advii^ 
of  Dr.  Watts  and  other  frionds  to  .icccpt  it,  li-d  him  to 
a  new  sphere  of  labor ;  and  from  December  24, 1729, 
be  Maehtagfid  in  that  town  Hm  donUe  duty  of  pastor 
of  a  lar;io  congregation  and  tutor  to  tin-  theolo^'ioul 
seminary.  "  Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  latwrious 
or  conscientious  life  than  that  of  Doddridge.  To  serve 
hia  divine  Master  waa  the  nilii^princiide  of  his  heart ; 
and  to  tlio  advancemont  of  the  rncred  caoae  be  brooght 
all  the  cncrgii  s  .if  an  artlvi-  niitnl.  ruid  fill  the  stores 
of  an  almost  boundless  knowledge,  daily  to  bear. 
I^Iany  students  resorted  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  amongst  these  not  a  few  who  afterwards 
rose  to  distinction,  not  among  the  Dissenters  only,  bat 
in  the  establislicd  chur<  hi-n  uf  England  and  Scotland, 
In  AnmricA,  and  even  in  Holland.  The  University  of 
Abefdoni  couferwd  on  Um,  In  17M,  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
He  was  a  voluminous  author.  His  most  important 
works  are  Sermtms  o»  Regnenttitm ;  Sermrms  to  Young 
People;  Life  of  Oolmd  Gardner:  Rite  and  I^<>grr*s  of 
BtSgiom  m  tk»  Soidt  FamSn  Eaqtosllor,  or  Paraphrute 
and  VmSoH  of  Vie  If,  T.  Dr.  Doddridge's  frame,  never 
rotiu^t  .it  riuv  time,  was  enfeel  li  il  l.y  liis  im f>Rant  la- 
Ijors,  an<l  severe  cold  liaving  settled  on  his  lungs,  and 
been  followed  by  symptoms  of  cooanmptioa,  bo  was 
advised  to  try  the  effV'i  t'*  of  a  sea  voyage.  On  the  3f>th 
of  September,  IT.'il,  he  sailed  from  Falmouth  in  a  ves- 
sel lK)und  for  Lisbon,  where  he  landed  on  the  13th  of 
October,  and,  being  completely  eztiaasted,  be  sank  in 
a  fbw  days,  expressing  to  Mrs.  DoddlMgo,  wbo  accom- 
panied him,  his  tinn  f.iith  and  joyful  hope  in  Christ" 
(Rich,  Cyrluptrdui  if  liiography,  s.  v.).  The  best  etli- 
tion  of  Doddridge's  works  is  that  of  Leeds,  18()2,  10 
vols.  8vo,  the  first  vol.  containing  his  lAfe  by  Job  Or- 
tOO.    His  Ijtduret  on  Pneumatology,  EtMct,  and  Divm' 

are  >t<TL'otyiw?d  in  one  vol.  imp.  8vo  (Lond.,  Bohn^ 
llie  Familg  Expositor  has  passed  through  many  odU- 
tkaa ;  n  convenient  one  is  that  of  Amhent  (1844,  rejFil 
8vo),  with  memoir  hy  I'mf.  \.  W.  Fi^ke. 

As  commentator  and  theologian  Dr.  Doddridge  de- 
serves the  praise  of  industry  and  purity  of  aim,  Imt 
in  no  field,  except  in  that  of  practical  religion,  did  be 
rise  to  the  first  rank.  In  flm  Oommentaiy  "Dod- 
dridge alwijys  writivi  in  a  gcvxl  tspirit.  The  love  of 
Christ  reigns  in  his  heart,  and  pours  it.<H;lf  out  in  all 
that  he  says.  This  is  the  charm  of  his  '  01>8ervatioos.' 
His  '  Notes,"  though  often  yaluuble,  could  not  lie  ex- 
pected to  possess  the  highest  philological  merit.  Dr. 
Do<ldridge  had  not  the  time,  the  training,  nor  the 
means  to  fbmish  a  thorough  critical  commentary  on 
kbo  N.  T.  The  paraphraae  b  diffbao,  often  needleesly 
so:  circuitous  in  cxpre.nsion,  when  the  .'tmltrlit forward 
simplicity  and  terseness  of  the  original  would  be  far 
better.  It  is  proof  enougb  of  the  comparathre  and  ab- 
solute worth  of  the  Observations  that  they  are  more 
and  more  read,  at  family  devotion  and  in  private  read- 
ing, to  the  ox<  lu.-iion  of  other  part-t,  and  in  preference 
to  Other  commentators.  Good  sense,  warm  piety,  flow- 
fng  eaao  of  osfWOMim,  and  a  hafipjr  axUbillon  and 
improvement  of  his  text,  m.irk  the  Ohsen-ations,  and 
recommend  them  to  the  Christian  render"  (^Cimprehen- 
sire  Commentary,  Phila.,  Supplement).  As  a  divine, 
"with  all  bti  manifold  exoellenciai,  Doddridge  bad 
noltber  a  deep  ^MolofHeal  Intereetnor  a  atremoaa  the- 
ological minrl.  lie  did  not  always  conceive  of  nice 
distinctions  clearly ;  he  did  not  value  them  highly 
whtn  eoneeivad.  Hence  be  flees  to  authorities,  re- 
cites catalogues,  and  balances  opinions,  and  continual- 
ly slides  from  the  scientific  to  the  bistoricaL  From 


one  end  of  the  lectures  to  the  other  we  look  in  rain 
for  a  thorongh,  masterly,  and  exhan«tivo  treatment 
of  any  one  theological  jfoinL  The  metliod  of  the  work 
scarcely  albw*  radi  a  laeidt   Coatinnal  pemsal,  V, 

indee<l,  such  a  thing  were  endumhle,  would,  we  think, 
eugeoder  vacillation  and  scepticism.  Such  (>eems  to 
have  bam  fha  aflhot  open  his  students,  who  beard  him 
announce  every  variety  of  opinion,  without  decided 
and  weighty  assertion  on  his  own  piurt.  Great  Uber- 
ality  and  mildne.«s  are  beautiful  in  their  time ;  but 
this  is  not  wlien  the  enemy  u  assaulting  tlie  citadel, 
which  was  tme  of  Nonoooftmlst  Utoology  a  hundred 

years  ago  His  sermoiu  are  remarkable  for 

soundness  in  doctrine,  for  rigid  method  and  clear 
statement,  and  for  earnest  application  to  tha  haot 
and  conscience  of  the  bearer.  ....  His  kjpmm  aia, 
in  number,  tinaa  fcandiad  and  iaviBlj4bnr.  A  flew 
of  these  are  likely  to  ha  presenrad,  aach,  ff)r  ex.ini- 
ple,  ai*  '  l>et  Zion's  Watchmen  all  Awake;'  'God  of 
my  Life,  through  all  its  Days;'  *Ye  Hearts  with 
youthful  Vigor  warm;'  'See  Israers  gentle  Shep- 
herd stand;'  '  What  if  Death  my  Sleep  invade?'  and 
'Remark,  my  Soul,  the  narrow  Uound;'  Imt,  in  gen- 
eral, tbey  are  meaaured  proaa"  ^rimoeton  Reriew, 
1867,  p.  257).  Baa  also  Bo(^  and  Bennatt,  HUtory  of 
ffinffHtrrt,  vol.  ii;  Orton,  f  ife  if  Doddridge:  Stough- 
ton.  Life  of  Doddridge  (Uoston,  1868,  12roo) ;  Kippis, 
i  Biographia  JhiitoarfflB,  ToL  ▼$  JVMI  JHtU  Avimv 
xiv,  190. 

Do 'do  (Heb.  Dodo',  iTi'H,  amaiory;  but,  accord- 
ing to  FOrrt,  aa  abbreviation  of  AnImwAX  ^  nvn* 

of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  iraTpotiX^OQ  aiTov  v.  r.  7rar»)(i  flrtX^ou 
a^ov;  Vulg. /xi/rwtM  AhimeJech,  both  apparently  as  a 
rendering  of  "Abobite"  inserted.)  A  descendant  of 
Issacbar,  father  of  Fbnab,  and  grandfbtber  of  the  judge 
Tola  (Judg.  X,  1).    B.C.  conNi  l.  rally  ante  1319. 

2.  (Sept.  Aovci,  Awiat :  Vulg.  jxUruut  ejus.')  An 
Ahohite  (q.  v.),  father  of  Eleazar,  who  was  one  of  Da- 
vid's three  special  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  9,  margin ;  1 
Chron.  xi,  12).  B.C.  ante  10-16.  He  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Dodai  mentioni  d  in  1  Chron.  zxvii,  4, 
as  commander  of  the  fourth  monthly  division  of  tlia 
rojal  tioopa  nndar  David.  This  latter  liarm  of  tba 
name  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  2  Smn.  xxiii.  9 

C^"!^),  and  is  fiivored  by  the  Sept.  as  well  as  by  Jo- 
sephua  (Ant.  yii,  IS,  4,  Aivliwc);  and  la  believed  hy 

Kennicott  (DtMertatinn,  p.  liM),  who  has  examined 
these  lists  with  great  minuteness,  to  lie  the  correct 
ona.  The  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Qu.  Ihbr.  on  1 
CluNm.  xi,  12)  was  that  Dodo  was  the  brother  of  Jesse. 

3.  (Sept.  hovf\  trarpattX^i  avrov,  and  Aufwai 
V.  r.  ;  Vtil|,'.  patnim  fjtu.')  A  Bethleheniite, 
and  father  of  the  EUianan  who  was  one  of  David's 
thir^p  beroM  (S  Sua.  xsffi,  M  $  1  Chron.  zt,  16).  B.C. 
ante*104G. 

Dodwell,  Hkvbt,  an  eminent  noi^nror,  critic,  and 
theologian,  was  bora  at  DabUn  in  1841,  and  was  adn- 

cated  at  the  York  Free  School  and  at  Trinity  College, 
whore  ho  obtained  a  fellowship,  which  he  relinquished 
in  1666.  He  was  cboaan  CSuuden  professor  at  Oxford 
U1I688;  botfbabigaaa^Jiirar.haloathisofflceattba 
Revolution.  Dodwetl  was  a  laamed  and  a  virtnoas 

man,  Imt  iuMirtid  to  p.iradoxes,  anil  vt  ixs  so  nun  h  an 
ascetic  that  during  three  days  in  the  week  ho  refrained 
almost  wlioUy  Ihran  fbod.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ob> 
stinm  y.  unwearied  indu.otri*,  and  prodigious  learning. 
But  hi."  intellect  was  neither  vigorous  nor  comprehen- 
sive. "  Many  of  his  publications  were  on  the  jiopish 
and  aonoonformiat  oontroversies :  they  have  the  repu- 
tation of  allowing,  like  everything  else  bo  wrata,  ez- 
ten'iivp  and  minnte  learning,  .ind  great  skill  in  the 
application  of  his  scholarship,  but  little  judgment  of  a 
larger  kind.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  champions  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  strained  the  pretensions  of 
that  establishment  so  far  aa  Dodwell  aeoms  to  have 
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done ;  bat  his  whole  life  attested  the  perfect  conscien- 
tiousnesfl  and  disregard  of  penonal  consequences  un- 
der which  be  wrote  and  acted"  (^Englitk  Cydopadia, 
B.  ▼.)•  leaving  Oxford  he  retired  to  Coukham, 

Berkshire,  and  soon  after  to  Sbottesbrooke,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  po!U*e»sed  an  eHlute  in 
Ireland,  but  allowed  a  relation  to  enjoy  the  principal 
part  of  the  rent,  only  reser>'ing  a  moderate  mainte- 
nance for  himself.  His  relative  at  length  began  to 
grumble  at  the  subtraction  even  of  this  pittance,  and 
on  that  Dodwell  resumed  his  property,  and  married. 
He  took  this  step  jn  his  fifty-second  year,  and  lived  to 
see  himself  the  father  of  ten  children.  The  works  for 
which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  were  also  all  pro- 
duced in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Among  these  are 
his  DuttrinfUmrt  Ci/priaine<t  (n.  d.  fol.) : — IHssert.  in 
Irrmrum  (< )xon.  lC8'j) :  — Scri/Uure  A  ccoutU  of  Heicardt 
and  PuniikmenU  (Lond.  1708,  8vo) : — Dittertatiotu  and 
AnnotfUiont  on  the  Grrek  UrographfTi,  published  In 
Hudwn's  Geographie  Vetrris  Scriptoret  Gnrci  Minoret 
(Oxon.  1698,  1703,  and  i7\2):  —  Annales  Thwydid^i  tt 
Xenophnntei  -.—Chronol.  Gneco-Rotnano  (1692); 

and  Annales  I'elleiani,  Quintiliani,  Statiimi  (1G98). 
These  several  chronological  cssayiJ,  which  arc  drawn 
up  with  great  ability,  have  all  been  repeatedly  reprint- 
ed. Dodwell's  principal  work  la  considered  to  be  his 
De  VeierUtut  GriKCorum  Romanorumque  Cyclit,  Obiterque 
de  Cycle  Jtidtrorum  ae  jEVtte  Chriiti  Diutrlalionft 
(Oxon.  1701,  4Ui).  He  also  published  in  8vo,  In  1706, 
An  epi$toiary  Di»cottrte,  proving  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  fint  Fathers  that  the  Soul  ia  a  PrincijJe  natu- 
rally mortal,  but  immortalized  actually  by  the  pleasure 
of  God,  to  punishment  or  to  reward,  l>y  ita  union  with 
the  divine  baptismal  spirit;  where  it  is  proved  that 
none  have  the  power  of  giving  this  divine  immortaliz- 
ing spirit  since  the  apostles,  but  only  the  bishojts. 
"This  attem[it  to  make  out  for  the  bishops  the  new 
power  of  conferring  immortality  raised  no  small  out- 
cry against  the  writer,  and  staggered  many  oven  of 
those  who  had  not  seen  any  extravagance  in  his  for- 
mer polemical  lucubrations.  Of  course  it  gave  great 
oflTunse  to  the  Dissenters,  all  of  whose  soub  it  uncere- 
moniously shut  out  from  a  future  existence  on  any 
terms.  Dodwell  died  at  Sbottesbrooke  Juno  7,  1711" 
(EnyOsh  Cychp<rdia).  See  Dodwelf  a  Worka  abridged, 
ailh  his  Life,  by  lirokesby  (Ix)nd.  1723,  2  vols.  8vo,  2d 
ed.)  ;  Kippu,  Biographia  Britannica,  v,  320  «q. ;  Alli- 
bone,  Dictionary  of  AuiAora,  i,  511 ;  Orme,  Life  of  Bax- 
ter, vol.  ii,  ch.  viii. 

Doederlein,  Johank  CHRisTorn,  a  celebrated 
Lutheran  theolo;:ian,  was  bom  at  Windhcim,  in  Fran- 
conia,  Jan.  20, 17-15,  and  studied  at  the  University  of 
Altorf,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
in  1772.  In  1782  he  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Jena,  where  he  died  Dec.  2,  1792.  His  eruditiun  was 
solid  and  various.  His  most  important  works  are, 
Eaaias  ex  recensione  text,  hebr.,  cum  nutis  (1789,  8vo) : 
— Spruche  Salomons  neu  iibera.  etc.  (1778,  8vo) : — Insti- 
tutio  th^oliyicB  christianir  (Altdorf,  1791,  8vo,  6th  ed.). 
His  miscellaneous  writings  and  sennons  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  he  edited  the  Theologiache  Bibliothek  ttom 
1780  to  1792.  His  InstUutio  Theologi<r  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful book.  In  tiieologj-,  Doederlcin  sUkxJ  at  the 
point  of  transition  ftom  the  old  German  orthodoxy  to 
modern  Rationalism. — Saiittes,  History  of  Rationalism^ 
bk.  ii,  ch.  iv. 

Do'Sg  (Heb.  Do9g',  fearful,  1  Sam.  xxi,  7, 
Sept.  Aioiiy  v.  r.  Auh)k;  or  axi^,  Psa.  lii,  title,  Sept. 
Awi/K ;  in  1  Sam.  xxii,  18,  22,  Doyeg',  avn,  after  the 
Syrian  pronunciation,  Sept.  Aw^y),  an  Edomite,  and 
chief  overseer  of  king  Saul's  flocks  (Joscphus,  M'njKOf:, 

keeper  of  the  king's  mules,"  ^n/.  vi,  12, 1),  which  is 
an  important  trust  in  OrienUl  courts.  B.C.  1062.  At 
Nob  he  was  witness  of  the  assistance  which  the  hiph- 
priest  Ahimelech  seemed  to  afl"ord  to  the  fugitive  Da- 
vid, by  furnishing  him  with  the  sword  of  Goliath,  and 


by  supplying  him  with  bread  even  from  the  sacred  ta- 
ble  (1  Sam.  xxi,  7).  Of  this  he  failed  not  to  inform 
the  king,  who,  regardless  of  the  explanation  ofltrrd  Irj 
Ahimelech,  and  finding  that  the  chiefs  censured  him, 
and  hesitated  to  lay  their  hands  upon  a  pervon  so  sa- 
cred, commanded  Doeg  to  slay  him  and  his  priests  (to 
the  number  of  85  persons),  and  to  destroy  all  their 
families  and  property  —  a  task  which  was  executed 
with  e(|ual  readiness  and  cruelty  by  the  Edotnit;  (1 
Sam.  xxii,  18  sq.).  This  truculent  act  called  forth  ooe 
of  David's  most  severe  imprecative  prayers  (Psa.  lii), 
of  which  divine  and  human  justice  seem  alike  to  1ut« 
required  the  fulfilment.  See  David  ;  Psaljui.  A 
qucistion  has  arisen  on  the  nature  of  the  buaioess  by 
which  he  waa  '  detained  before  the  Lord"  ("Sr:,  Sept 
trvvfXojifvoQ  "Sttaaapdv;  Vulgate,  intus  in  tabernacsia 
Dnmim).  The  dilKculty  which  lies  in  the  idea  that 
'  Doeg  was  a  foreigner,  and  so  incapalde  of  a  Nazarite 
I  vow  (.1/MfAn.  de  V^otia.  ix,  1,  Surcuh.),  hu  been  ex- 
'  plained  by  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  proselyte,  at- 
tending under  some  vow  or  some  act  of  ptuification  at 
the  Tabernacle  (compare  1  Sam.  xx,  18).  Theoiiu 
(^Kurtg.  exeg.  handb.  in  loc.)  has  corrected  Ge&rnius'j 
inter}iretation  (  Theaaur.  p.  1059)  of  the  phraae  a.«  mean- 
ing "  waa  (iMemZ)/rJ  before  Jehovah."  Ephrem  Syr»j 
(^i^/).  i,  37G)  explains  the  term  as  merely  indicatia; 
that  Doeg  had  introduced  himself  there  secrvtlj. 
whether  by  right  or  otherwise.  With  this  afrrees 
FUrst's  rendering  (Ilebr.  Ilandv.  p.  175),  that  be  had 
tarried  behiwl  (zurllckhlcilwn)  as  a  spy. 

Dog  (2^3,  ke'leb,  so  called  from  his  bartiatg ;  Ara- 
bic kelb;  Greek  rt'><KV,  whence  Eng.  hemnd;  diminv- 
tive  Kuvupiov)  occurs  in  numerous  passages  both  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  (see  Bocbart,  Uierae. 
i,  769  sq.).  An  animal  so  well  known,  whoA«  nanier- 
ous  varieties  come  under  daily  obser^'ation,  require*  do 
detailed  description  (see  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  K  v.). 
There  is,  however,  in  Asia  still  extant  one,  perfaa|ii 
more  than  one,  species,  that  never  have  be«a  the  coib- 
panions  of  man,  and  there  are  races  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin, that  may  have  been  formerly  domesticated,  b<B 
which  are  now  feral,  and  as  fierce  as  wolves;  whBe, 
in  accordance  with  Oriental  modes  of  speech,  tberc 
are  others,  exceedingly  numerous,  neither  wild  nor 
domesticated,  but  existing  in  all  the  cities  and  town; 
of  the  Levant,  without  owners ;  feeding  on  carrion 
and  ofiTal,  and  still  having  the  true  instinct  of  pmtecv 
ing  property,  guarding  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
or  quarter  where  they  are  tolerated ;  and  ao  far  cher- 
ished, that  water  and  some  food  are  not  unuaaallT 
placed  within  their  reach  (see  Jardine's  NatmrtAts' 
Library,  ix,  x).    The  true  wild  species  of  L'ppei  aad 


Wild  F'en.Un  Dog. 

Eastern  Asia  Is  a  low,  sharp-nosed,  reddish  cnr-<kip. 
not  unlike  a  fox,  but  with  less  taiL  In  Persia  aai 
Turkey  there  exists  a  larger  dog  resembling  a  weU, 
exceedingly  savage.  Both  are  gregarious^,  butt  ia 
parks,  but  are  occasionally  seen  alone.  Th«T  arr 
readily  distinguished  from  a  wolf  by  their  shorter 
furnished  tails.  In  the  time  of  tlte  sojourning  of  Is- 
rael in  Egypt,  there  were  already  in  existence  docw^- 
tic  dogs  of  the  princiital  races  now  extant — the  cut- 
dog  or  fox-<1og,  the  hound,  the  greyhound,  and  even  » 
kind  of  luw-leggcd  turnspit  (Wilkinson,  AmcieiU  Egjfi 
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•bridgm.  i,  280).  All  the  aboTe,  both  wild  and  re-  ■ 
claimed,  there  in  every  reason  to  beliere,  were  known 

to  tlm  Ili  lircws  (sec  Mishna,  //oia  Kamma^  rii,  7),  i 
and  although  the  Moaaic  prohibitioD  ia  pNaaaiedt  yet  i 
antarior  liabilii,  awl,  in  MNna  meaaoie,  the  nacMrity 

of  their  condition,  )mi«t  havp  caused  cattle-doff*  to  be 
retained  property  (Diut,  xxiii,  18),  for  we  find  one  i 
of  that  race,  or  a  hnu^e-tin;;,  actually  attandbig  an 
travellers  (Tobit  v,  16;  xi^  4).  It  ia  to  be  preamned  ! 
that  practically  the  utreet-docs  alone  were  conridered 
.ili-nliitcly  urif  Iciui ;  tlifni^'li  as  is  flic  case  among  ' 
Muhammcdana,  were  excluded  from  familiarity.  (See 
BMjeao,  1>09»  M  Ml  Aea^itarcf,  ale.  Lead.  IMS.)  In 
Effvpt.  anterior  to  the  Christian  nera,  domestic  dops 
were  venerated.  See  KtntiAZ.  They  continued  to  l»e 
cherished  till  the  Arabian  conquest,  when  they,  like 
the  unowned  street-dogs,  fell  under  the  imprecation  of 
Mohammed,  who  with  reluctance,  though  with  good 
policy,  mi  nified  his  denuneiatinns  and  sentence  of  de- 
atruction  in  favor  of  honting-doga,  and  even  permitted 
gama  kllM  by  tliem  to  ba  aalen,  pravlded  they  bad 
n"t  il(»v(nir»vl  any  pirtion  of  it  (romp.  Ex(m1.  xxii,  31). 
The  wiirds  of  the  Lonl  Je.nus  to  tlic  Syropiioenician 
woman,  and  her  answer  (Matt,  xv,  26,  27),  certainly 
imply  a  doaiestioation  and  domiciliation  of  dogs ;  but 
simple  toleration  of  their  presence  is  all  that  can  be 
pnfhered.  Tli<y  livod  mi  uii.it  thfv  cdiilil  ^^et.  Ainon/^ 
the  Moors  of  North  Africa  a  suuilar  position  of  the  dog 
ia  aeewioaany  sam.  They  "  grant  ilim,  Indaed,  a 
ner  of  their  tent,  but  this  is  all :  they  never  caress 
bim,  never  throw  him  anglhing  to  en("  ("Poiret's  liar- 
barfff  i,  253).  Besides  the  cattle-(l>L',  the  E^c^-ptian 
honnd,  and  one  or  two  varieties  of  greyhound,  were 
most  likely  used  for  hnntinf? — a  pastime,  however, 
■which  the  Hebrews  mostly  iiiir^ucd  on  foot.  On  the 
Aaayrian  monnmenta  they  are  depicted  in  banting 


Ancient  AMyrlaa  lIuatinK-<loRs — From  a  hlab  In  the  British 
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The  >treet-dog,  witboat  master,  apparently 
dairhrail  turn  tba  mfbaMar,  aad  in  Egypt  partaking 
oftlia 


with  a  manpj-,  unctuous  skin,  fre- 
quently with  several  teath  want- 
ing, was,  as  it  wfw  kg  eflnsideved 
a  defiling  animaL  It  is  to  anlmalt 

of  this  class,  whii  h  no  doiil  t  fol- 
lowed the  camp  of  Israel,  and  hung 
on  its  skirts,  that  allasion  is  mora 
(larticularly  made  in  Exod.  xxi, 
31,  fur  the  same  custom  exists  at 
this  day,  and  the  raee  of  Ftreet- 
dogsitiil  retains  tbeirancient  halv 
its  (Prosp.  Alpin.  JBir.  ^^i/.  iv, 
8,  p.  230  sq. ;  Kussel,  A  Ifpjio.  ii,  56 ; 
KosenmUller,  Morgen.  iv,  76).  A 
portion  of  the  Cairo  packs  annasl- 
ly  become  hajis,  and  go  and  return 
with  the  caravan  to  Mecca,  while 
others  come  firom  Damaacns,  act- 
ing in  the  same  manner;  and  it  is 
kMwv  tiist  the  pilgrims  ftom  tiia 
bsnks  of  the  Indus  are  similarly 
attended  to  Kerbela:  indeed,  ev- 
ery caravan  hi  so,  mora  or  less,  by 
these  poor  animals.  Hut  with  rejinrd  to  the  dops  that 
devoured  Jezel>el,  and  Hi  ked  up  Ahab's  blood  (1  Kings 
x\i.'2:V),  they  may  have  been  ofthe  wild  rscss,  a  species 
of  which  is  npo'rted  to  have  partfcolarfy  infested  tfaa 
banln  of^Kishon  aad  the  district  of  Jemd.  In  il- 
lustration of  this  shocking  end  of  .Tczcl  el,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  more  than  half-wild  strect-dogs  of  the 
Esst,  living  npon  their  own  resources,  and  without  own- 
ers, soon  make  rapid  clearance  ofthe  flpj^h  of  dead  bod- 
ies left  exposed,  whether  of  human  creatures  or  l-eas-ts 
(Hruce,  Tntv.  iv,  81).  Among  other  instances,  it  is  re- 
corded that  a  nomber  of  Indian  pilgrims  wen  drowned 
by  tba  staldng  oTa  fhrry-boat  in  which  they  wen  cross 
inpa  rivf  r.  Two  days  afterwards  a  ."pect.ntor  relates: 
"  On  my  approaching  several  of  these  sad  vestiges  of 
mortality,  I  perceived  that  the  flesh  had  been  cOBI> 
pletely  devoured  fron>  the  bones  by  the  Parish  dogs, 
vultures,  and  other  obscene  animals.  The  only  i>or- 
tion  of  the  several  corpses  1  noticed  that  remained 
entire  and  untonched  were  the  bottom*  oftiu/tet  amd 
flwAfes  </ll0  AaiHb,  a  elraamstsnca  that  may  sflbrd 
n  corrol  (irative  proof  of  the  rooted  antipath\  tlic  dog 
has  U)  prey  upon  the  human  hands  and  feet.  Why 
such  should  be  the  case  remains  a  mystery"  (Kittols 
JJailg  lUuMt.  ia  loc.).  SUnley  (S.  and  P.  p.'nSO)  .tates 
that  he  saw  on  the  very  site  of  Jezreel  the  de,-cend- 
nnts  of  till'  lin^s  that  devoured  Jezebel,  prowling  on 
the  mounds  without  the  walls  for  oAd  and  canion 
thrown  oat  to  thsan  to  oonsama;  and  Wood, in  his 
.Tonmal  to  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  complains  tliat  tba 
doK  has  not  yet  arrived  at  his  natural  position  In  tba 
K>c  ial  t^tatc  (compare  Strabo^  srli,  821 ;  Burckhardt, 
TVac.  ii,  870).  The  dog  wss  employed,  however,  in 
sacrifice  by  some  ancient  nations  (Paussn.  iii,  14,  9; 
Amoli.  iv,  25 ;  Julian,  (h<ii.  v,  170;  Pliny,  xviii, 
69;  comp.  Sanbert,  £k  »acr\fic.  c.  23,  p.  518  sq.),  and 
waa  avan  soasatimss  saten  (Plntarcb,  De  $oBal.  aai> 
mat.  c.  2;  Justin,  xix,  1).  The  cities  of  the  East  are 
still  greatly  disturbed  in  the  night  by  the  bowlings  of 
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itrMt-dogt,  who,  it  w«i«  rfrafljirlr  nntinr  in  an- 

cii'iit  times,  tbe  fact  being  noti^  cil  in  INa.  lix,  6,  14; 
and  dumb  or  silent  dogs  are  not  unfrequenUy  seen, 
mdi  M  iMbb  alhldM  to  Qri,  10).  Tin  same  iMUMage 
liax  reference  to  the  peculiarly  fitful  sleep  of  the  dog, 
and  hit*  6uddeu  start  as  if  during  a  dream  (see  J.  G. 
Xicbaelis,  Obtarp.  Sacr.  ii,  M  »q.). 

TIm  dog  mt  IIMd  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  watch  for 
tirair faoVMt  (I«t.lvi,  10 ;  comp.  Iliaii,  xxiii,  173 ;  Odyt. 
xvii,  .W),  and  for  guarding  their  Hocks  (.lob  xxx,  1 ; 
oomp.//Mid,x,183;  siifSUS;  Varro, i^.  ii,  9 ;  Colum. 
^IS-^  WMThommm,  Ltmd  mi  Boot,  1,901).  Thm 

also,  as  now,  troupe  of  hnnj^rj'  and  semi-wild  dogs  osod 
to  wander  ubtuit  the  tield.s  and  streets  of  the  eitien,  de- 
▼oariog  dead  Indies  and  other  offul  (1  Kingn  xiv,  11 ; 
xri,4;  zzi,19,23;  xziifW;  2  Kings  ix,  10, 86;  Jer. 
XT,  8;  Pmu  Ux,  6, 14),  and  thus  beoune  raeh  objects 

•f  ditliko  (comp.  Hannar,  i,  I'.IH  s<i.  ;  Hnst,  Xnrfu-.  r. 
JTorabte,  p.  294;  Joliffe,  p.  327)  that  fierce  and  cruel 
•Mniw  tM  ponikitXly  aljM  dop  in  Fm.  xzli,  1<K,  tO 

(mh!  .Ter.  XV,  8;  comp.  .Io«eph.  Ant.  xv,  8,  4  ;  Homer, 
11.  xvii,  255 ;  xxii,  335).  Moreover,  tbe  dog,  lK;iii)4  an 
anclaan  animal  (Isa.  Ixvi,  .3;  .Mntt.  vii,  6;  comp.  Hor- 
«»,  jEp.  i,  2,  26),  as  still  in  the  Eii»t  (Arvieux,  ill,  189 ; 
Hasacilquiiit.  p.  1<>9),  and  proverbially  filthy  in  ita  fbod 
(Prov.  xxsi.ll  ;  -J  I',-t.  ii,  -Ji'),  thr  U'Tvai  dog,>h  ,til  <h(j, 
dog's  head  were  used  as  terms  of  reproacb,  or  of  bumil* 
iHy  In  spMldng  of  one's  aotf  (1  Sam.  xxhr,  14 1  S  Sun. 
iii,  8:  ix,  8;  xvi,  9;  2  KinKf  viii.  13).  Knox  rel.ntes 
a  story  of  a  nobleman  of  C'eylon,  w  ho,  lieing  a^ked  by 
tbe  king  how  many  children  he  li;id,  repliml, "  Your 
majesty'a  dog  luw  time  poppiM."  Throughout  the 
irirale  East  **dog^  Is  ft  term  of  reproach  for  impure 
and  jirnfai\e  perstms,  and  in  this  sense  is  used  liv  the 
Jews  respecting  tbe  Gentiles  (Kev.  xxii,  15 ;  compare 
SoMCtgen,  Mor.  Hth.  i,  1145),  and  \j  MobramMdaBS 
respecting  Chrirtians  (Wctstein,  i,  424 ;  ii,  27 1).  The 
wanton  nature  of  tbe  dog  is  another  of  its  cbaracteris- 
tlci,  «ad  tlisN  eon  bo  no  doubt  that  a!>a  in  Dont 
xxiii,  18  means  a  male  prostitnto  (i.  q.  ^7]?)$  OOwp. 
Ecdos.  xxvi,  25,  "A  Aamideu  mrnm  tkall  he  eounUd 
at  a  dog"  (HeHvch.  Kvvic  <ivai^«c).  We  still  use  the 
name  of  one  of  the  noblest  creatures  in  the  world  as  a 
term  of  contempt  (comp.  Atben.  vi,  270).  To  ask  an 
Uxbok  to  son  Us  wife  wonld  bo  no  aftont,  bat  to  asic 
him  to  sell  his  do^  an  unpardouMe  insult— .Vi/vr/r-  ,^. 
ruih,  or  dog-seller,  being  the  mast  offensive  epithet  tluit 
one  Usbok  ««B  apply  to  another.  Tbe  addition  of  tbe 
artido  (rsic  mwopimci  Matt,  xv,  26 ;  Mark  vii,  27 1  im- 
plies that  tbe  pKMUce  of  dogs  was  an  ordinary  feature 
of  Eastern  life  in  our  .Saviour  s  time.  When  Christ 
says  In  Matt,  xv,  26, "  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  chil- 
dren's bread  and  cast  it  to  tbe  dogs,"  by  the  children 
are  meant  the  Jews ;  by  the  dogs,  the  (Jentiles.  In 
the  Kalibinical  writings  tlie  question  is  put,  **  Wlmt 
docs  a  do;;  mean?"  and  the  answer  la, "One  who  is 
uncirciuncisod."  The  dog  and  tbe  sow  are  mentioned 
together  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  3 ;  Matt,  vii,  6 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  22,  as 
being  alike  impure  and  inuu  i  i  [italilc  Paul  calls  the 
false  apostles  dogs  on  account  of  their  impurity  and 
love  of  gain  (Pbii.  ill,  2 ;  see  Simon,  Kttvoli\i4>ia,  a 
Paulo  mitmliit'i,  Smalcald,  1717).  Tboio  who  are  sliiit 
oat  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  arc  culled  dogs,  sorcer- 
ers, etc  (Bev.  xxii,  16^  where  the  wofd  is  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  vik  parsons,  as  it  is  to  a  partlcniar  class 
fai  Dent,  xxiii,  18.   (See  Weni7as*s  Sgmbol.  Diet.) 

Dogma  (Gr.  ^vyftn),  a  doctrine  received  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  fiith.  I.  la  the  Ser^torss  the  Greek  word 
Hyfia  ha*  nowhere  the  neaninR  of  doctrine.  In 
Kpbes.  il,  15,  and  Col.  ii,  14.  it  denotes  .lewish  ordi- 
nances. In  other  passages  (Luke  it,  1 ;  Acts  xvi,  1 ; 
ztU,  7)  it  designates  tiio  deereee  of  Roman  emper- 
ors. II.  This  term  is  used  by  ?.<>ine  of  tiM  earliest 
writers  of  tbe  Christian  Chun  ii,  lioth  Greek  and  Lat- 
in, to  designate  a  doctrine  of  the  C"hristian  Church, 
or  tbe  whole  of  the  Christian  «i«f^iMn,    Xhos,  fay 


Ignatius,  in  the  episde  to  die  Ifagneslang  (chap.  zfiOi, 

the  ChrLstian  doctrines  are  called  oiyfiara  rof  ri  i.ior 
Kai  Twv  awooToXwv,  and  by  Origen  (m  Hutlh.  torn, 
xii,  §  S8),  Hyfutra  9tw.  In  his  work  against  Cel»n» 
{contra  CeUmm,  iii,  c.  39)  he  calls  the  whole  of  thr 
Christian  doctrines  to  coyfta,  and  the  aj>ortles  tua- 
ffraXoi  Tui-  ("oy/iarof.  Tbe  ecclesiastical  writer*  of  tbe 
2d  and  3d  oenttiries  alw  applied  it  to  the  teoeta  ef 
pbiloeophieal  sdnoils.  Bnt  the  meaning  CArMaa  dto- 
trine  came  to  be  the  common  use  of  the  wt>r  1  in  th. 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  langoage  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  and  from  tiie  Latin  it  has  paaasi 
into  most  of  the  modem  lan'^Mi.n^es.  especially  tboM  of 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  in  £uglish,  tbe  word  Dtp. 
ma,  in  this  theological  soass,  Is  only  of  late  coming 
mach  in  nse,  bnt  Doetrm*  haa  goneinil^  been  nsod  in* 
steed  of  it. 

Dogmatio  Theology  (Lat.  Thechgia  Dogmatira; 
Germ.  I>ogmatucke  Theoiogie,  Dogmatik)  is  a  special 
brandi  of  tlioology,tlM  ofajseiof  iHdehlatoprsocBta 

scientific  and  connected  view  nf  the  ncrepted  dc 
of  the  Christian  faiili.    In  iuij^lish  thetdogy  the 
has  not  come  into  general  nse,  liut  dogmatics  are  in* 
dnded  in  8|ystenatiG  Theology.   In  tioraaaiqr  it  b» 


tn  --p]  in  rate  systematic  theology  into  dog 
ethics,  and  thto  arrangement  is  now  general^  aioftol. 
In  tfM  MWwfaig  artido  wo  speidk  of  "Pngmalia  The* 

ology"  with  special  reference  to  its  cultivation  in  Ger- 
many, and  to  its  place  in  the  theological  literatore  of 
Germany,  reserving  the  Knglish  litentana  OB  thnanih* 
ject  for  tbe  arti'  Ic  Theology." 

;  I.  Idea  and  .Sr„j)f  l)(>gmaHe».-JTli»  ftoctloBS  ef 
dogmatic  theology  are  twofold:  tiriit.  to  e<taMish  what 

I  constitutes  a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  £uth,  and  to 
ohieidato  It  In  both  Ito  toUglons  and  Ma  phiVisofihksl 

'  aspects;  secondly,  to  connect  the  individual  do<rtr'n*>< 
into  a  system.  As  regards  tiic  second  function,  all 
writers  on  dogmatic  theology  have  more  or  less  the 
same  aim  in  view ;  bat  with  regard  to  tbe  former,  tboe 
is  between  tbem  the  widest  poRsibIc  divergvnce.  There 
are,  in  particular,  three  radically  diflTfrent  vit-w-i  <,{ 
what  constitutes  a  doctrine,  of  the  sources  from  wbkb 
dogmstfe  tbeohigy  haa  to  dorlvo  Ita  diiof  matoilal,  and 

of  the  value  of  the  doctrines  sho^vn  to  f>e  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith.  These  views  we  may  ciill  the  Kvao- 
gelical.  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Kationalistir. 

1.  From  tbe  stand-pdnt  of  an  Kvangelioal  thec4e 
gian  tbe  Bible  alone  is  recognised  as  the  rale  of  ftutii. 
and  as  the  source  from  wliich  we  have  to  doriv»>  oar 
religions  beliefs.    Tbe  Evangelical  dogmatic  tbeoto* 
gian  presupposes  the  dirlne  inspbation  of  tho  BMs. 

which  another  special  l>nincb  of  'v-itcnMtic  th<^losy. 
Apologetics  (in  Knglish  literature  commonly  called 
Evidences),  lias  to  demonstrate.  Ho  dooa  not  enter 
into  a  minute  intarpntation  of  the  tno  mno  of  the 
word  of  tte  Bible,  iiiifeh  is  tbe  proper  Ihnetieu  of  exs^ 
getical  thei'li  v.'.v,  liuthis  aim  is. by  conibinini;  all  which 
the  Scriptures  teach  on  one  particular  subjecrc,  to 
tablish  n  doetrtno  of  Ibo  ttMo.  Amo 
accept  the  Bible  ns  the  inspired  word  of  Cio<1  and  a« 
tbe  only  rule  of  faitii,  tiiere  has  lieen  from  the  l^gin- 
ning  of  the  Christian  Church  a  wido  difference  of  opin> 
ion  as  to  the  meaning  of  many  passogaa  of  the  BMs 
word.  Thns  dlUbrent  theological  parties  havo  arisen 
in  tbeChnidl,anddlfrerent  e<Tlesia.stical  organization* 
(cburdiea,  'saeto,  lieresies).  The  latter,  in  many  in- 
Btances,baTe  adopted  "  symbolieel  books"  eettinf  Ibrtfc 
their  conception  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  th^ 
most  importent  articles  of  faith,  and  have  demanded 
ttQxa  their  msmhers,  and  in  particular  from  ninlstenv 
an  aoceptanea  of  their  distinctlTo  views.  Henoa  we 
havo  Lntharan  dogmatics.  Reformed  dogmatlea,  etc. 
> Julius  MUller  (in  Herzog's  Encyklojiatlu.  s.  v.  I>og- 
matik)  objecto  to  denominational  dogmaties,  and  aa* 
serta  that  Protaatente  ihonM  ^moaftr  Clwsillan  ii^ 

fee.  Bai  la  thh 
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re«|>ect  we  think  ScUdennidier  b  eorr«ct  (DanUlbtng 
d.  ihfol.  Stiidiums,  §  98)  in  stating  that  dogmatic  the- 
ology wuut  be  written  from  th«  point  of  view  of  •ome 
Glrareh  Qonftwian,  wliDo  ho  It  oatinlj  wrong  in  nwk* 
ing  it  a  branch  of  Historical  Tlieolog^-.  I'n  teiitant 
dogmatics  treat*,  not  of  ojiinious,  but  of  doctrim  *  ac 
eqtUd  as  sm  li  by  the  Church, 

2.  The  doi^niatic  theology  of  the  Roman  Catliolic 
Church  recogni.Hf?,  besides  the  Scriptures,  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Cburcb  a«i  ]utrt  of  the  rule  of  fuith.  The 
BcriptnrM  are  onlj  to  be  ondentood  in  the  mum 
wUcfa  tiM  Cfanreh  deekne  to  be  the  tne  one.  The 
dogmatic  theol(>^'>'  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
MNuequently  contain«  only  those  doctrines*  which  that 
Ounch  has  dednred  to  W  nuch.  All  other  doc- 
trinM  that  bare  not  nceived  tliis  formal  definition  by 
the  Church,  howeTer  clearly  they  may  app>ear  to  l>e 
gioundfd  ill  the  Scripturt'i?  or  demonstrated  by  tbf- 
<llogicnl  science,  liave  onlj  the  vmlue  of  '*  theological 
optafeB"  (liaotoynnwoii).   WKh  ragard  to  the  Bibll> 

cal  proof  for  tbi-  ilm.trinfi,  Hnnum  (".itliolic  writers 
diatinguish  l^etwecn  iiiblical  and  ecclesiastical  dvx.-- 
trines,  the  latter  of  which  can  only  be  proved  by  tra- 
dition. Other  distinctions  made  by  them  are:  Dog- 
mata implicUa  and  expUeita  (fblly  defined) ;  pure  (if 
tlicy  can  «>nly  be  known  from  divine  rcyelation)  and 
mixed  (if  they  era  elao  be  deoMnutvated  by  reastm), 
MMMary  (tboee  a  beHefla  which  It  dtebvtd  to  be 
aeetttary  for  !(;ilvati(*n)  and  iMftd  (vfakb  an  not 
MCeaeary  for  salvation). 

8.  The  first  Rationalistic  writers  on  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy did  not  refuse  belief  in  nny  doctrine  they  found  in 
the  Bible ;  but,  demanding  that  the  conformity  of  every 
Biblical  dtH'trine  with  reason  should  be  demonstrated, 
they  introduced  a  new  interpntatioo  of  the  Bible,  es- 
plafatfaig  awav  a  wmlMf  of  dadiUMt  which  thoi  flv 
had  been  generally  accepted  both  by  Evangelical  and 
Roman  Catholic  theuh^iaaa.  8uh«eqnent  schools  of 
Bationalitm  denied  the  anfhanticity  of  most  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  consequently  rejected  all  doc- 
trines as  Hililical  which  could  only  be  proved  by  the 
books  rejected  by  them ;  and  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Teatament  wat  denied  tn  toto.  In  the  New  Testament 
a  dKttiaethNi  waa  drawn  between  the  opiniooa  of  the 
apostles  and  the  wcrdf!  of.Icsus,  and  infallibility  claim- 
ed for  the  latter  exclusively.  Finally,  »ciiool»  arom- 
which  maintained  the  fidlibOlty  of  Jesus  himself,  and 
which  regarded  the  doctrines  tansht  in  the  Bilile  as 
entitled  to  no  more  authority  than  any  system  of  hu- 
man opinions.    See  Ratiomalum. 

II.  /fwiorjr^— The  beginnings  of  a  qrstematic  ex- 
hifaMmi  of  Ofarlttian  doctrine  are  teen  In  the  Apos- 
toUe  and  the  Nicene  Creed'*.  Amonft  the  writers 
of  tile  ancient  Church,  Origcn,  in  his  work  iripi 
d|px*^>  piwaaBted  the  first  outline  of  what  may  be  call- 
ed a  system  of  (dogmatic)  theology.  Among  the 
works  of  Augustine,  the  following  were  of  a  similar 
character :  AncA/nViVm  ad  Lattremtium  (<fc  jSd?,  *pe  et 
oaritote);  cb  dootiim  cAriffttma;  die  tmtatt  Mf  de 
JUk  tte  tgmMo;  de  eedMa  dogmaAm.  They  were 
followed  by  Fulgentius  of  Ruspc,  Gennadiup,  and  .'u- 
nilius.  In  the  Greek  Church,  the  Catechescs  of  (ireg- 
ory  of  Nyssa  (6  canj^JTrirof  6  ftiyac)  and  of 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Cirtecheus  ad  baptizandos  tt  bapd- 
zatos)  belong  to  this  class  of  literature,  though  they 
have  chiefly  a  practical  object.  The  first  scientific 
ayatem  of  dogroatio  theology  waa  written  by  John  of 
Dwaaaem  (tr^omc  anHlh'ic  r^c  '^pdoMfov  wtonmty, 
whom,  however,  Isidor  of  Ilispalis  (died  636)  had  pre- 
ceded as  a  compiler  (in  his  SrnteiUiery.  Dogmatic  the- 
ology in  the  Middle  Ages  finds  its  foremost  expression 
in  Scholasticism,  which  is  supplemented  by  Mysticism. 
In  the  9th  century  Scotus  Krigena  was  distinguished 
as  a  thinker;  but  his  prinri|>al  work,  De  dtviaume  na- 
IHTW,  it  not  a  dogmatic  theology  in  the  atikt  aeaae  of 
AttheidtaaofthelllfaandtbabegiBnIag 


and  Ahelard  gaye  a  new  impulse  to  the  treatment  of 

dogmatic  theology",  and  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween philoeophic  speculation  and  hiih.  But  a  strict- 
ly adeolifle  method  waa  4br  the  flnt  tima  Intradnocd  by 

the  MagUter  Senientinntm  (Peter  I^imburdus),  who.'^c 
followers  (Robert  PuUeyn,  I'ctcr  of  Poitiers,  etc.)  were 
called  Seniemtiarii,  The  school  of  StYictor  (yidt0- 
rines),  on  the  otlier  hand,  tried  to  unite  profound  mys- 
tk'inm  with  dialectics.  Scholasticism  was  further  de- 
veloped by  the  greater  acijiiuintance  of  the  theologi- 
ans with  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  datea  from  the 
Oraaadaa.  Alenndar  of  Hake  (Doelor  IrrmfragSbit' 
lU,  1222-1245),  Albertuf.  Majnius  (1222  1280),  Thom- 
as Aquinas  (1221-1274,  the  bead  of  a  new  theological 
echool  which  embraeet  nearly  all  the  theokgiana  «f 
the  Dominican  order),  compiled  works  of  immense  ex« 
tent,  called  Summa,  in  which  every  chapter  was  sub- 
divided into  questions,  distinctions,  etc.  But,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  ascendency  of  Kominaliim,  adiolaatic 
theology  aoon  degamratad  into  abeord  aabtletiea.  In 
opjxisitirn  tn  the  Thomisitic  school,  the  mystic  scImoI 
of  lk>na Ventura  {^Doctor  Serapkinu,  died  1274)  and  the 
dialectic  school  of  Dtms  Scotua  (Dr.  tSubtilui,  died  1308) 
arose,  both  from  the  Franciscan  order.  The  conflict 
of  theological  schools  became  a  conflict  of  monastic 
orders.    The  Sumnur  were  succeeded  l>y  Quodlibets; 

I  the  multiplicity  of  qneetions  waa  infinitely  increased. 

I  The  liberal  bnt  teeptieal  Oeeam  (died  1847)  waa  fid- 
lowed  by  the  "  hi^t  of  scholastic  theologians,"  Gabriel 

j  Biel  (died  1495),  while  Mysticism,  which  had  taken  a 

;  practical  turn  in  the  works  of  .Master  Kckart,  Tauler, 
Ruysbroek,  and  Suso,  was  brought  into  a  scientific 
shape  by  Gerson  (Dr.  ChrittianiMrimus,  died  142i*).  Sec 
SciioLA.sTu  isM.  The  progress  of  humanistic  studies 
aecured  lor  dogmatic  theology  a  more  complete  and 
thorangh  treatment,  but  only  externally.  Its  regen- 
eration  l>e>rlns  with  the  Refommtion.  Luther  was  a 
preacher  rather  than  a  dogmatic  theologian.  The 
foundatbn  of  erangelical  d^pnatics  was  laid  by  Ma* 
lancthon,  the  pneeiptor  Gtrmanite,  in  his  loci  commwnea 
(sabsequently  loci  theotogiei).  He  was  followed  in  the 
Lutheran  theology  by  Chcmnitx,  ^E^idius  and  Nicolaus 
Hnnnioa,  and  the  ae^out  Hotter  (Lal&enu  redivinu), 
whoae  loti  were  pariJcnlarly  opposed  to  the  moderate 
pcbool  of  Mclancthon.  One  of  the  greatest  works  of 
this  i>erio<l  is  the  fhrol^ci  of  J.  Gerhard ;  and 
among  other  great  writers  were  Qnaniledt,  Calov, 
llollaz,  Baier,  etc  In  these  works  a  new  school  of 
Scholasticism  arose,  which  again  called  forth  an  op- 
posing schotd  of  Pri  tt -t  lilt  mysticism  (Jacob  Bohme, 
Weigel,  Amd).  In  the  Reformed  chnrcbes  there  waa 
from  tiie  beginning  a  len  atrlet  adhemee  to  symboHe 

iMioks.  and  a  prevalence  of  the  exegetical  trentmentof 
theology  over  the  dogmatic.  Zuingle  wrote  .several 
dogmatical  works  of  considerable  value ;  but  the  stand- 
ard work  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  Calvin's  Inrtihtiio 
Ckrittiame  religiotnM.  Other  Ref<mned  writers  on  dog- 
matic thcologj'  were  Bullinger,  Mu.sculos,  Peter  Mar* 
tjr,  IlyperiuS)  and,  in  the  17th  oentoiy,  Keckcrmann, 
Fohuma  of  Polanadorf,  Alated,  Al^g,  Wollcb,  Bor> 
mnnn.  Ilcidanus,  F.  lleidefr^pr.  New  methods  of 
treating  dogmatic  theology  were  attempted  by  C'occe- 
ius  ("  Federal  Theologj*'  )  and  Leydecker  (the  "ecO» 
nominal"  method,  dividing  the  subject  according  to 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity).  In  the  Lutheran  Church, 
Calixtiis  endeavored  to  substitute  the  analytical  way 
("  final  method'*)  for  the  tynthetical,  which  had  been 
followed  rfnee  Mehmctbon.  At  tha  does  of  Ae  ITth 
and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  centtiry,  Pietism, 
and  the  philosophical  systems  of  Dcs  Cartes,  I^eibnitz, 
and  Wolf,  began  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
upon  dogmatic  theology  both  in  the  Lutheran  and  in 
the  Reformed  Church.  In  the  Refbrmed  Church,  Ar- 
minianism,  represented  by  LimlK)rch  and  the  French 
school  of  Saumnr,  gained  numerous  adherents;  while 
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influence  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy.  The  new  meth- 
od wu  more  fully  developed  by  Semler,  Michaelis, 
Tdtar,  TAOmt,  Ddderlein,  Moni%  lad  otlimi  who 
pnpand  die  fni||'  fw  Bationaliim,  among  wImm  «v1j 
representative!  mM  Gmner,  Eckermann,  and  Henka. 
A  new  cpwh  U'gjin  witii  the  [ibilosophy  of  Kunt, 
by  which  tba  works  of  Tieftrunk,  St&udlin,  and  Am- 
nott  van  mon  «r  leas  infliMnced.  Tha  oithodoz 
system  was  adhered  to  l»y  Storr  and  Reinhord,  more, 
however,  with  regard  to  its  tiupranaturalistic  char- 
■etar  than  to  all  its  ecclci^iustical  definitions  and  dc- 
Talopmenta.  Augnsti  pleaded  the  authority  of  tha 
eld  doctrinal  aystem,  and  die  Mnne  was  done  by  De 
Wette,  who  distingui:'li''<l  Iiinisclf  for  di.iloi  tiiMl  kt  i  n- 
neas,  and  by  Daob  and  Marheinelce,  who  tried  a  me- 
diathm  between  the  old  theology  and  Hegellaa  speea- 
lation.  In  opj)0«iition  to  these  attempts,  Wcfjfchcidcr 
consistently  develu[)<Ml  the  views  of  the  fornu-r  lia- 
tionalists,  and  gave  to  the  Kationali«tic  system  the 
last  flnish.  Bretachueider  aJao  proceeded  from  a  Ba- 
tionalfstie  atand-point,  but  in  many  questions  tried  to 
mediate  Ijctween  Kationuli^m  and  the  I'M  Church  doc- 
trine. A  powerful  influeace  upon  Uerman  theology 
was  e»ereiaed  1^  Sebleieraudior,  who  nadattoolE  the 
bold  ti5k  of  not  only  mediating  between  Rationalism 
■ad  Supranaturuli.«rn,  l<ut  of  merging;  the  two  into  an 
•Btlrely  new  system,  which  was  to  acknowledge  the 
daJma  of  both.  Ue  baaed  hia  ChritUkke  diiAbe  nei- 
ther apon  blstorieal  antboritiee  nor  upon  philo:fiuphical 
^pci  (iliitum  ;  hilt,  rfu;:irdint;  the  Chrihtiari  revflation 
solely  as  a  new,  divine,  wurld-redeeming  principle  of 
Ufb,  be  rapnaented  dognatle  theology  aa  ^  oxf 
hihitton  of  the  Christian  consciousness  manifesting 
itself  in  the  Church.  Several  theolu<;ical  schools 
iimaiig  from  Scbleiermacher ;  and  even  the  !4<-iuK)i.H 
oppoaed  to  bia  aystam  fait  and  acknowledged  ite  im- 
portance and  Ita  Inflaenea.  Soma  of  tiia  adherenta  of 
Si  111  i  rm.irlu'r  ilt  fi-ndcd  from  his  stand-point  all  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Uiblical  orthodoxy.  Othera  at- 
tanpted  a  middle  eoambetweanthe  syilamof  ScUalep- 
nacher  and  the  symbolical  books  of  the  German  Pro- 
taatant  Church,  as  Twesten  (  VorUttmyen  uber  die  Doff- 
matik  der  a>.4*Uh.  ktrche,  2  vols.  Hamburg,  18-26  1829 ; 
4th  adit.  U37)  and  Nitaach  iSgitem  dtr  «hriMekm 
LtSrt,  Bonn,  1829  ;  6th  edit  1851). 

A  third  aehool  rejected  tht  «c  two  as  deviations  from 
tiia  true  spirit  of  Schleiennacher,  and  claimed  the  fuU> 
eat  independence  of  theological  inveai^tatloB  witii  r»- 
pard  to  iKith  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
ConfoHHions.  To  this  school  l>olong  ^k:bweizer  {Die 
GLtuUn.t.'fhrr  der  evitig.-re/orm.  Kirdte,  2  vols.  Zu- 
rich, 1844-1817)  nti'l  Haumgarten-Cmaina  (jGrtunbii$ 
dbr  ev.JdreU.  Dogm^itik,  Jena,  1830).  They  were  suo- 
ceedcil  liy  Si  hciikcl,  who  (levflu|K  (l  a  system  of  dog- 
matics from  the  stand-point  of  conscience  {jChri^tidte 
DoffmatU;  Wiesbaden,  2  vob.  1868-«60).  While  one 
school  of  Hegel,  already  n-f.-rn^d  to.  i  !;iimcd  tlmt  tlic 
new  speculative  philosophy  of  thu  alt^olute  was  iden- 
tical with  the  orthodox  dogmas,  another  school,  the 
Young  Hogeliaaa,  proclaimed  that  religion,  carried 
to  Ita  perlbcthm  by  naaon,  la  only  a  god  wonbip- 
pin>;  himself;  that  a  K'"<l-"ian,  as  an  indirldual,  had 
never  an  existence  upon  eartli.  From  tbia  aehool 
proceeded  Dr.  F.  Strausa,  iriio^  after  dadarhig  in  Ua 
"Life  of  Jesus"  the  Rlhlical  account  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  a  myth,  attacked  in  his  '■Christian  Doctrine 
in  its  Historic  Development"  {/He  ckritUiche  Glnubent- 
lehre^  Tnbingen,  1810-il,  8  vela.)  avwi  tha  beUef  in  the 
panonBli^  of  God  and  the  Immortality  of  the  soul, 

■ad  tried  to  undenninc  every  fundamental  ductrirn'  of 
Chriatianity  by  tracing  its  history,  h.  Feuerbach,  in 
his  essence  of  Cbriatl^tiy  (.Wft*  ^  CSWMMlbifM, 
1841,  Leipzig),  went  even  beyond  fltmnai  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  nihilism,  rejecting  religion  Itself  as  a 
dream  and  an  illusion.  Under  the  influence  of  both 
Scbleiermacher  and  Hegel,  the  so-called  Tubingen 


I  adMol,  «f  wUch.F.  C.  Banr  waa  tha  Uww., . 

'  comprehend  the  historic  devolopmpnt  of  the  dogma  as 
the  dialectic  process  of  the  idea  itself,  and  as  the  de- 
▼alapmapt  of  the  undeveloped  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
into  ft  note  adequate  unity  of  contenta  and  form.  W* 
have  no  complete  system  of  dogmatfea  from  any  prom- 
inent writer  of  this  ^ch<M:ll.  Muny  German  the<  .I<  i^Lin< 
sustain  either  an  eclectic  or  an  independent  relation 
with  regard  to  the  philoeopUeal  aehoolajaat  BantinMd. 
Thus  Licbner  {Chrl<tHche  I>^jmntih,  Gottin-r.  1S49.  vol. 
i)  and  Lauge  {Chrisdicht  Ikyinaliky  Heidelberg,  1849- 
1852)  were  called  the  Epigoni  of  specalatire  theoiogj, 
and  Haae,  tba  Cbwch  historian,  was  a  pwmlnmtf  !«•• 
raaentBtiT«  of  apeeulatlTe  ratfonaiUnn  (JLeMnel  dar 

rranfjfl  D'ujmMil-  (  Stuttg.  1H2G,  5th  edit.  ]80O).  In  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  rationalistic  and  speculative  tb». 
ology,  ■■  well  aa  to  the  vagiw  anpnnntnrallBn  of  tht 

18th  century,  there  dercloiH-d  itself  at  the  l>eginniag 
of  the  present  century  a  school  wliich  deniauded  a  re^ 
toration  of  the  original  theological  roetlMMl  of  tha 
formed  churchee,  aa  it  existed  in  the  IGtb  oentmy,  a^ 
pecially  of  the  old  Lutheran  dogmatics.  Among  the 
works  of  this  class  are  11.  Schmid  {D  oymatil  fir-r  er.- 
lutk,  K.  Erlaugen,  It^  6th  edtiiou,  1863)  and  Phi^pi 
(JTtreMdto  GlaAtmMKm,  StaMgivdt,  1MiM8,4  wola.> 
Ebrard  wrote  a  manual  of  dogmatics  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  evangelical  school  in  llie  United  Evangel- 
ical Church,  which  is  based  \i\\on  the  doctrines  oom> 
mon  to  the  old  Lutheran  and  old  Reformed  rliunlw 
{Ckrialiehe  Dogmatik,  Konigstjcrg,  1851-52,  2  ▼ols.  M 
edit,  Q).  rreviuu>!\  Tub.  Beck,  aliandoning tie 
traditional  method  of  theological  schoola,  aoa4;ht  to 
bring  the  doetrinea  ofthanble,  wifboot  Ngnd  to  ^ 
ological  controver><ies  and  symlMilical  1wK>k?.  into  a  ^rj- 
tem,  using  many  new  terms  (_I>ie  chrittl.  Lekrtrittem- 
tchafl.  Stuttgardt,  1840). 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  writers  oo  dog- 
matics for  a  long  time  after  the  Refbrmation  adhered 
to  the  scholastic  methcHl.  Prominent  among  tbnn 
were  Bellarmin,  CanisiuiL  Maldonat,  and  Bacaana 
Noel  (Alexander  Natalia,  M 17M)  totrodnead  a  ww 
doj^m.itic  method,  niore  simple,  and  in  many  respects 
emancipating  itself  fh>m  the  clumsiness  of  echoLasti- 
cism.  In  (iennaay  •  number  of  writers  appeared  (a. 
g.  Schwarz,  Zimmermann,  Brenner,  Dobmayer).  lean- 
ing on  the  reigning  philosophical  schools.  Among 
works  aiming  merely  at  a  fiysteuiatic  exhibitioo  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Chnrch,  those  by 
and  Perrone  (a  Roman  Jaanit)  have  acquired 
iient  n-putation.  Klce  {Knthol.  Doffnutfik,  >Tai!iz. 
lH:i5,  :!<l  ed.  1845)  paid  prominent  attention  to  Biblical 
and  patristic  arguments,  but  neglected  the  pbilo 
cal  development  of  doctrines.  This  feature  is 
conspicuous  in  the  manuals  of  dogmatics  by  Standen- 
maier  {Chri*(I.  Doffmutik,  Freiburg,  1844-M,  4  vol».X 
Diermger  {Lthrbtich  der  iiUk.  DogmatUt^  4th  irfliTiiin. 
1858X  and  Kahn.  The  eatahtiahmeBt  of  m  nwr  thee, 
logical  sch(M)l  wai  attempted  by  Hermes  Cq.  v.\  who, 
conceiving  doubt  as  the  necessary  condition  of  t^id^ 
sought  through  doulit  to  advance  to  tba  pfoof  nf  tte 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine but  bis  system  was  con- 
demned by  the  Pope.  The  same  fate  happened  to  the 
system  of  Gtlnther  (q.  v.),  and  to  most  of  the  woHes  of 
Franx  Baader  (q.  v.),  who  waa  largely  nader  the  ii^ 
floeBoa  of  SeboUbig. 

On  the  histrirv  nf  do^atics,  see  Heinrich  (T>r»«ei 
einer  Geschirh/e  (U-r  rtrschixi^^um  Lfhrartm,  etc.  Leipz. 
17iK));  Schickcdanz  (l>r«i/cA  titttr  GeadL  der  chritd^ 
GUnibetuUkrt^  Brunsw.  1H27) ;  Hermann  {jG*»clackk 
der  protett.  Dogmatik  eon  Mehmchthtm  hit  Sckl^ervn- 
chtr,  I.eipz.  1842);  and  Gass  A «VA/<-  drr  protf^ar.ri- 
tchm  Dogmatik  m  sAreai  Zuaammtnkamge  mk  der  Tie* 
ologit  aUrkaupt,  Beriin,  1864-1866,  4  vols.) ;  Frank, 
GttchiehU  d.  prot.  Thtologit  (Leips.  16a-«5,  2  v.d'.  > : 
Dorner,  Geichirktf  der  protttteuU.  Tkealogie,  hemmd,  la 
DfutMchlamd  (1867,  8vo).  See  also  Henog,  AaUE^ 
cyUiyddM,  iU,  488{  Hagenbach,  EacfUnfMia,  p.  tflj 
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Cm  mm  TVpio^y  (in  iVinv  Amniean  Cydopadia,  riil, 
IMX  and  ««r  wu  Docnana^  Hmonr  or. 

Dolcino.   See  DuLcirtiOTs. 

Doleful  oreaturea  C^'rix,  ochim',  prop,  skritkt,  \ 
hence  hovUng  emiwuib;  Sept,  i/xof,  nowe,  Vulp.  dro-  ' 
cofift,  tlniguiu)  is  tlwaght  by  most  to  lio  a  general  ! 
uune  for  AoN^^  or  MreeclMwls,  which  the  prophet  j 
ptwiieU  win  occupy  tii*  d—ohte  palaeat  of  Babylon  | 
(Isa.  xiii,  21).    See  Owl.    As  the  parallelism  re<|iiires 
some  aniniul  inhabiting  ruins  and  uttering  a  dL$cun6o-  | 
late  cry  to  be  understood,  the  Rabbins  (with  Abulwa- 
lid)  understand  the  marUn^  or  kind  of  weasel  (oomp. 
Hitzig,  in  loc.),  which  baa  a  clear,  short,  plaintire 
voice  (Bechstein,  Natttrgttch.  i,  28).    But  the  owl  is 
more  proliable,  as  it  is  well  known  for  this  peculiarity 
(corop.  gemtrt,  Pliny,  z,  16;  $tMr<,Tbf.  .Akiv,482). 
See  Ochim. 

DoUtellS  (AcDUtfocX  a  citiieD  of  Gadara  of  rank 
■Bd  wealth,  whom  the  inbaUtanto  daw  oat  of  srito  to> 

wards  the  Homans  on  ^urrendorfllg  tho  dly  loVoqM- 
aian  (Joseph  us,  War,  iv,  7,  8). 

Dome  (I^Atin  dtmuty  a  house).  In  the  early  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  word  domu$  was  applied  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  oapacially  to  the  cathedral  church.  In  this 
latter  acaso  the  deiimliTea  of  tbo  word  are  atni  ase<l 

in  Italy  and  Germany.  The  word  dome  is  used  more 
generally  in  architecture  to  si^ify  the  roof  to  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  a  building,  whkh  roof  has  a  circular 
or  ]K)1\  gonal  base,  and  whose  perpendicolar  section  is 
a  curvetl  line.  Such  domes,  or  curved  roofs,  are  found 
▼ery  early  in  the  history  of  architecture,  especially  in 
Etiiiria  and  Persia.  TIm  dome  of  modem  architecture 
has  Its  origin  In  the  Roman  adaptation  of  the  Etmacan 
d'liiu'.  Tlie  roof  of  the  I'linthrnn  at  Homo  is  the  fine«t 
example  existing  of  the  ancient  lioman  dome.  In  the 
^rsantine  arcbitoctnre,  a  flat  dome  over  the  centre  of 
church  edifices,  resting  upon  four  arches,  and  support- 
ed below  by  half  or  quarter  domes,  is  copied  in  the 
Turkish  religious  architecture.  A  mollification  of  the 
Byzantine  into  the  boraOiahoo  dome  baa  been  intro- 
duced largely  into  the  Rnsslaa  and  some  oAet  Orlen- 
tnl  liram  hfs  of  architecture.  In  the  tran.'ition  from 
the  Byzantine  to  the  iiomuncsquc  stylo  of  architecture, 
the  done  became  more  of  a  cnpola.  In  tlic  Gotliie  af> 
Cllitectnre  the  elome  disappeared.  The  Ha;iti.»tcry  at 
PtlW,  founded  in  tlie  l.Uh  centurj-,  has  a  dome  for  a  roof, 
though  all  the  ornaments  arc  Gothic.  It  was  during 
the  Ronaissaace,  that  the  modem  dom«  was  dereloped. 
The  fhrst  om  bulit  was  te  the  dHureh  of  Santo  Spirlto, 
in  Florence.  It  had  a  semicircle  for  its  section,  and 
•was  single.  The  dome  of  the  cathe<lral  of  Florence 
haa  a  diameter  of  139  feet,  the  same  as  that  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's in  Home,  and  only  three  feet  le^8  than  that  of 
the  I'antlieoii  at  Home.  This  dome  is  considered  by 
fome  to  Ik!  more  elegant  in  outline  than  that  of  St. 
Peter's,  wbkb  others  consider  tlie  most  graoeftol  dome 
•Tcr  built.  Both  rest  on  a  cylinder,  or  drum,  and 
both  arc  double:  that  i',  tlicy  Iiav  <moIi  an  interior 
dome,  snrmounted  by  an  exterior  one,  rising  frou)  the 
Mino  base,  and  being  more  pointed.  Tliis  exterior 
one  is  only  for  its  effect  on  the  external  nrchit<Tture. 
They  arc  lx>th  siirmountcd  by  a  small  cupola,  calleil  a 
lantern.  All  later  Renaissance  domes  are  built  on  this 
fgaaml  type.  Among  the  most  iSamoas  domes  are  the 
Ibllowlng:  Pantheon,  Rome,  148 feet  in  diameter;  Ca- 
thedral. Rorenre.  l.^9 ;  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  139;  St.  So- 
phia, Constantinople,  115;  St,  Paul's,  London,  112; 
Mooque  of  Achmet,  Constantinople,  92;  Church  of  the 
Invalids,  Paris.  80;  St.  Vitalis,  Ravenna,  W;  St. 
Mark's,  Venice,  44. — Maigne,  IHctionnairr  det  originfs 
dan*  let  artt  (Paris,  1864) ;  I.Ubke,  Getrkiehte  drr  Bau- 
kmul;  Vk»Uet  le  Due,  DiOkmaun  FArckiUekm 
(Farls). 

Domlalo,  a  s^ot  of  the  Bomlsh  calaadar,  Iwader 
oftbaonkraf  "Donfaiieam."  HIaaMMifM  **]>o- 


mingo  do  OonnaB,  and  ho  was  bom  in  1170  at  CSsla- 

horru,  Spain.  He  completed  his  educ.ition  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Palentia,  in  1193  was  made  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Osnu,  and  in  1196  a  priaat  aad  ardMaiu 
con.  lie  snbseqaantly  became  known  as  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  was  sent  on  missions  to  Tarious  parts  of 
Spain,  and  into  France.  Having  hud  his  zeal  in- 
flamed by  the  pragreaa  of  the  Albigenses,  he  bent  all 
his  energies  to  their  eonterslon.  Ending  bis  own  ef> 
forts  iii^iiifticient,  he  apjwar'i  to  have  conceivn!  tli.-  i^lea 
of  founding  an  order  of  preacliing  friars,  whose  i>{)ecial 
dntj  shomld  Im  the  conversion  of  heretics ;  and  about 
the  commencement  of  the  13th  century  he  began  to 
carry  his  purpose  into  efiect.  He  soon  found  numer- 
ous volunteers  to  his  new  order,  ami.  to  di.*arm  oppo- 
sition, be  and  his  followers  adopted  the  rule  of  St  Aoo 
gnstino.   As  a  dlstfact  order,  they  did  not,  however, 

receive  the  formal  verl  al  npproval  of  the  poj^o.  Inno- 
cent 111,  till  1215.  Sc«  DoMiMt  .v.NS.  Dominic  did 
not,  bowiww,  tru.Ht  for  the  uprooting  of  lieresy  simply 
to  his  own  preaching  and  that  of  his  followers.  Find- 
ing that  his  eloquence  failed  to  convert  the  Albigen.^es, 
he,  with  the  p;ipal  legates,  Peter  of  Castelnau  and  Ual- 
nier  of  Uaoul,  obtained  permission  of  Innocent  III  to 
hold  eowta,  befm  wUdi  tbey  might  summon  by 

thorityoftlM  pope,  and  without  reference  to  the  local 
lii.^bope,  any  indivldoals  susfiectcd  of  heresy,  and  in- 
flict upon  them,  If  obstinate,  capital  punishment,  or 
otherw  ise  any  lesser  penalty.  Peter  of  Castelnau, 
who  had  made  himself  especially  obnoxious  by  his  se- 
verity, was  killed  at  Toulouse  in  1208;  and  then  was 
proclaimed  by  the  pope,  pt  the  instigation  of  Dominic, 
that  fearlhl  'crusade,*  aa  it  was  designated  by  Inno- 
cent, to  which  all  the  Ijarcms  of  Frnncc  were  sum- 
moned, and  whirh,  under  the  captaincy  of  Dc  )Iont- 
fort,  led  to  the  slaughter  of  tOflMUiy  thousands  of  these 
so-called  heretics.  See  ALniGRliBES.  Dominic  him- 
self, it  has  been  said,  was  not  personally  cruel ;  but 
towards  in-retics  he  had  no  L(iiiina»sion,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  so  far  from  attempting  to  lessen  the  lM>rrible 
slaughter,  he  did  wliat  he  couM  to  stfanulate  It.  Dom- 
inic is  very  frequently  said  to  have  iKsen  the  founder 
of  tlie  Inquisition,  but  this  is  an  error.  lie  and  his 
coinpanionaiatta  commission  to  examine  and  punish 
the  Albigenses  were  commonly  called  '  Inquisitors,' 
but  their  commission  was  merely  local  and  temporary. 
Th^  '  Holy  Office*  was  not  formally  established  till 
1233,  when  Gr^ry  IX  laid  down  the  rules  and  de- 
fined tbo  jurisdiction  of  the  eouits,  wliich  he  appointed 
for  various  countries  under  the  name  of  '  InquiMitorial 
Missions.'  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
ddaf  iaquisitor  waa  a  Dominican  ir  onk,  Pietro  do  To* 
rona,  and  that  the  governance  of  the  Inquisition  waa 
placed  pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans. 
The  Romi!4i  accounts  make  Dominic  a  niirarle-work- 
er  even  to  the  extent  of  raising  the  dead  to  life,  as  in 
the  ease  of  a  young  acMemaa  named  Napoleon,  at 

I  Rome,  on  the  Ash-Wcdncsday  of  1"218,  nnd  by  other 
miracles.  Dominic  died  at  Bologna  in  1221.  He  was 
canonized  by  pope  Gregory  IX  on  July  8,1234:  the 

I  Church  of  Rome  keeps  his  festival  on  Ang.  4.  Domi- 

I  nic  is  said  to  have  written  some  commentaries  upon 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Paul,  and  the  canonical  epistle*,  liut 

,  they  have  not  come  down  to  us." — UngiiMk  Cgctopadiai 
Butler,  Ziecf  of  Stum,  Aug.  4 ;  Aela  T 

1  i,  5-15  sq. ;  Tjirorrlaire,  It^  de  S.  Dovifnique  I 
1848),  and  (Kuvrn  (^I'aris,  18&4  ).  vol.  i. 

Dominica  in  Albia  (the  Sttnday  of  vhiif  gar- 
'  trwmttX  A  title  anciently  given  to  ffea  B— day  after 
I  Easter,  because  on  this  day  thooi  pttaona  who  bad 
,  been  baptized  at  Easter  appeared  for  flie  last  time  in 
the  chrysomes,  or  white  rol]<  s,  wliii  }i  tliey  received  at 
baptiam.    These  were  laid  up  in  the  church  as  evi* 
deneea  of  their  baptlamal  prafcasioBw— Bingham,  Orig, 
Eccta.  bk.  xx,  ch.  v,  §  12. 

Saa  Paui-SinroAT. 
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X>Olllliiloa]e,  «  wUl«  Ten  andcDtily  warn  by  \ 

women  at  tho  time  of  rpccivinj^  the  Kuc-liarist.  It  has 
been  disputed  wbetlicr  tlic  domimcaie  was  nut  a  linen 


paipoM  of  MteMfaUiig  tito  iikw, 

ton,  then  an  libishop  of  Canterbury.  hi''  »|- 

proval,  they  tixed  their  tir^t  houM-  ut  ( )xf«ir<l.  Their 
doth  which  women,  In  the  sixth  centun*,  were  in  |  second  house  was  in  London.    At  the  tinio  v{  the  di^ 

mintion  of  the  monasteries  under  Henry  VIII  tfam 
wen  56  hooMS  in  Eogluid  and  Wales.    When  dK 


some  cliurches  rcqnired  to  take  to  the  Eucharist,  and 
with  which  they  oorered  the  hand  before  the  bread 
WM  laid  upon  it.  Augustine  may  refer  to  this  in  one 
of  tho  Mnnoiia  uaally  ascribed  to  him,  De  Tm^an, 
in  which  he  tayt  tiiat  h  was  enatomaiy  Ibr  men  to 
wa>h  tli'  ir  h.inils  when  they  communicate,  niid  for 
women  tu  bring  their  little  linen  cIuiIlh  to  receive  the 
bodfofChrilt.  In  the  Ckmildlof  Auxerre,  A.D.  690, 
a  rule  wa<«  enacted  that  no  woman  should  receive  the 
Eucharist  in  her  bare  hand,  but  nothing  further  is  pre- 
scribed. Tlic  )>eRt  authorities,  however,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  domimicaU  was  a  veil  for  the  head. — Far- 
m,  Bedt».  DieHonmy,  s.  t.  ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eeelei. 
Ik.  xr,  ch.  V,  §  7. 

.Dominical  Lottor,  the  letter  in  our  nlnKtuucs 
which  niiiriii  the  Lord's  Day  {Dies  Uomiiit).  usually 
printed  in  a  capital  form.  In  the  calenilar,  the  tir^t 
■oven  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  applied  to  the  days 
of  the  week,  the  letter  A  being  always  given  to  the  1st 
of  .liinuart-,  whatsoever  tliiit  day  may  be,  ami  tlie  oth- 
ers in  successiou  to  tlio  following  days.  If  the  year 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  alxty4bar  days,  mak* 
iru'  an  exact  nuinlwr  of  weeks,  no  change  would  ever 
take  place  in  these  letters.  Thus,  supiwsing  the  1st 
of  Jwoaiy  in  any  given  year  to  he  Sunday,  all  the 
Sundays  would  be  repreaai^ed  ^  A;  not  only  in  that 
year,  bat  fai  sll  socceeJing.  There  being,  however, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-tivp  days  in  the  year,  the  firxt 
letter  is  again  rcpeatcil  on  the  31st  of  December,  and, 
consequently,  the  Dominical,  or  flmiday  letter  for  the 
following  year  will  be  G.  The  retrocession  of  the  let- 
ters will,  fur  the  same  reason,  continue  every  year,  so 
a*  to  mitko  F  the  Dominical  letter  of  the  third,  etc. 
if  every  year  were  oommon,  the  process  woold  eon- 
tfarae  regulariy,  and  a  eyele  of  seven  ^  ears  wonld  be 

sufficient  to  restore  the  sauio  letters  to  the  same  days 
as  before.  But  the  intercalatiun  of  a  day  every  bi^ 
loxlilo  or  leap  year  causes  a  variation.  The  leap- 
year,  containing  three  hundred  and  sixty-^ix  days, 
will  throw  the  Dominical  letter  of  the  following  year 
book  two  letters ;  so  that,  if  the  Dominical  letter  at 
IIm  beginning  of  the  year  be  C,  the  Dombiical  letter 
of  the  next  year  win  be  A,  ltds  altsnlion  is  n4  ef- 
fected by  dropping  a  letter  altagetlior,  but  by  chanj;iiin 
the  Dominical  letter  at  the  end  of  Fbbmary,  where  the 
tntarealatloB  takes  place.  In  conseqoenoe  of  this 
ehaage  every  fourth  year,  twenty-eight  years  must 
elapse  before  a  complete  revolution  of  the  Duminicnl 
letter  can  take  place ;  and  it  i.s  on  this  fact  that  thu 
period  of  the  solar  cycle  is  founded.  Tl|p  roles  for 
finding  the  Doniniesl  lotlor  tor  any  year  an  glvan  in 
the  Ti«K>k  of  Common  Pkiiy|r.~HoidE,  CL  JHet,  a.  t. 

See  (  "vi  LE. 

Dominicans,  an  order  of  mendicants  founded  by 
Dominic  (q.  v.)  de  Guzman  about  the  year  I'ilo.  In 
EngUnd  they  were  geaeraUy  called  Black  Friars  firom 
1h&  garments.  In  Fianee  Jacobins,  ftom  the  h/tit  that 
their  first  French  house  was  in  tho  Boo  St. Jacques,  at 
Paris.  They  called  themselves  oomoMNlly  Preaching 
IHars  (Atrtras  AwdioolBrw),  horn  their  oOee  of 
preaching. 

I.  History. — Dominic  projected  the  order  when  be 
was  preaching  against  the  Albigenses  (q.  v.) ;  bat  the 
Oooneil  of  Letoian,  in  1216,  deckred  itself  against  any 
toerSMe  of  the  monastic  orders.  Nevertheless  Inno- 
cent III  was  ]ircvaib'<l  upon  to  approve  of  the  order 
on  condition  that  it  should  assimilate  itself  as  closely 
as  pooslbk  to  one  already  in  oxislonoe.  Tlie  soeossoor 
of  Innocent,  Honorius  III,  was  loss  reluctant,  and  con- 
firmed the  Dominicans  as  a  new  ond  independent  or- 
der. It  spread  rapidly  over  all  ChristUn  coontrlea. 
In  1221  thirteen  of  the  frian  wank  to  England  te  the 


Uuiniiuciin  .Muok.    1.  aOm^uI.    'i.  In-: 

pccund  general  chiqtter  was  held,  in  1221,  at  bou<(^i*A, 
CO  convents,  Ixdunging  to  eight  pvoflMSi^  were  mae 
seated,  and  a  great  maiur  Aim  mm  iwt  oai  to  s»> 
tablish  new  booses.  In  it78  the  naariMT  «f  tMr  ca» 

vents  amoiititoil  to  417.  Iii  Vl'Si  tiM  bqidlMMlCtt 
v.)  was  transferred  to  them  by  the  Bopa.  TWs  grta 
them  a  powerftil  and  pemidons  inflMMO  in  Spria, 

Portugal,  Italy,  and  France.    They  showed  so  n  •:  r 
eagerness  in  hunting  up  and  prosecuting  heretic^  uut 
a  popular  pun  changed  the  name  Dominicans  hMS 
Dommi  ohm  (the  dogs  of  the  Lord).  Althoogh 
dowed  in  Vtn  with  su  die  privilege:^  of  the 

orders,  they  soon  gave  up  bcp^;iuj;,  ami,  after 
allowed  in  1125  to  accept  donations,  they  accomc 
greaft  w<eslih.  TogeUier  with  the  Yrm 
became  the  chief  representatives  of  the  the..diT  ' 
science  of  the  Middle  Ages,  occupied  a  large  nuiu^r 
of  the  theological  chairs  at  tlie  universities,  and  bs- 
cana  in  most  controianiw  not  only  the  rhrab,  h« 
also  the  bitter  opponents  of  the  randscana.  Iks 
greatest  theologian  among  them  in  the  Middle  A|pa 
was  Thomas  Aquinas  (q.  v.),  whom  they  hnva  e«« 
since  followed  as  a  stanuid  anflwrfty.  Amtm^  iktk 
othiT  cclobrities  arc  Alt>ertus  Magnus,  Eceard,T!Hri||| 
Suso,  Savonarola,  Las  Cases,  Vincent  Ferrier,  aiid^V 
cent  of  Beaavais.  As  theoiloglans,  they  were  mo«j.v 
NoniinallstSi  Angostiaiani^  aaA.  oppooents  of  the  isk^ 
nscnlate  Conception.  In  iRentars  in  general  thif 
have  had  threat  influence,  as  the  Magtstrr  faeri  paiA 
at  Kome,  in  whose  hands  is  the  censorship  of  boeka^l 
always  lieea  tolcen  ftom  Aefr  order.  IVsy 
great  popular  favor  not  only  by  their  preaching:.  b« 
tho  e!>tabli.shnient  of  an  order  of  tertiarioua,  op 
laymen.  The  people  were  also  gained  by  1 
daUy  by  the  spreading  of  the  use  of  the  Boaar7(q.i  _ 
which  was  Infrodaoed  by  them,  and  which  becaB«>,% 
coii.se<]ueiice  of  tlif  many  indulgences  atticheti  to  .•  '  v 
the  popes,  a  very  popular  form  of  worship.    Tba  i 


the  foreign  missions  of  the  Roman  Cliurch.  Mar.y  rf 
their  members  were  sent  to  the  East ;  and  in  AnnenL^ 
in  particular,  they  succeeded  in  uniting  a  great  oaaer 
Armaniaas  with  the  Bomaa  Church.  Afkcr  the  dto> 
covery  and  oonqnest  of  America  by  the  SpaniaM!*.  tta 
Dotninii  niis  ]iriit<'ct<'d  the  natives  from  iM-ini:  cn-1 
but  gave,  on  the  other  band,  the  ^t  impuise  to  ti< 
importation  of  slaves  fkom  Africa.  In. 
iaibaWartM 
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otian  In  poirar,  nnmbani,  tnd  rtcbet.   Tn  Europe,  on 

the  contrary,  the.  repiitatiiiii  and  infltionrc  of  the  order 
rmpidly  declined.  Ibe  conduct  of  Tetzel  (tj.  v.)  in 
[d^acbio);  the  papd  indulgences  Immght  odium  upon 
tbs  whole  order,  and  Ute  development  of  the  In(|uisi- 
tton  in  .S|Miin,  under  the  management  of  the  I  >omini- 
OUU,  attached  to  their  name  a  etain  which  will  never 
b*  Uotted  out.  In  ooantriM  which  embraced 
PratMtentifm  they  lost  ow  400  coavsnts,  whHe  In 
Roman  Catholic  countries  they  WMS  gMierally  nuper- 
freded,  an  coiifeMon  at  the  court  and  AS  teachers  §t 
the  uiiiversitiea,tiy  Um  Jesoito.  Several  attempts  to 
ntona  the  order  were  made  in  the  loth  and  IHth  cen- 
tar!e«,  but  led  only  to  the  eiitj»lili.-»hnu'nt  of  12  reformed 
( (<n^T.H.itii)n>.  The  whole  order  was  never  brought 
bock  to  iu  original  simplicity  and  vigor.  Yet  they 
stni  eomted  in  the  18th  centarr  more  than  1000  con- 
vent,«  of  iiKinkfi  nm\  nnn»  in  I  ')  iirnviiu  rs.  11  of  whii  h 
were  outni<le  of  Europe.  In  consequence  of  the  French 
Revolution,  they  lost  all  their  eoormits  In  France  and 
Belgium,  nearly  all  in  Germany,  an<l  many  in  Italy ; 
and  in  the  19th  centurj'  they  were  entirely  suppressed 
in  Spain,  Portu;;!il,  and  Sardinia.    In  1882  the  em- 

Cror  of  Russia  suppressed  in  the  sole  proTiooe  of  Mo- 
lew  66  Domiideui  convents.  In  Father  Ijusordaire 
the  order  re<-eivcd  a  memlKT  of  irrrat  reput;ition  ainl 
Infloence,  ami  tliruu^h  him  tbe  order  wax  re-c»tat>li lull- 
ed In  Fratu  <>  in  ]H1;'^  In  AiMtrfal  the  Dominicans  re- 
luctantly submitted,  in  1858,  to  certain  reform.<i  which 
tbe  Pope  ordered  to  be  introduced.  Accordin>?  to  the 
provisions  ni;i(le,  all  the  novicen  arc  to  1k»  Iwund  to  the 
•acient  rule,  which  will  also  be  eetabliahed  in  eveiy 
eonrent  mm  soon  ae  it  wiU  liave  •  majority  ofrefoimed 
monks.  Tlic  order  is  on  the  increase  in  the  United 
iStates  of  North  America  and  in  France,  and  c«t2ihli-<«h- 
«d  its  first  convent  in  Pm»!^ia  in  1860.  The  Domin- 
icans entered  tlie  United  States  in  1.'>.30,  but  their  mis- 
sions  have  been  less  extensive  than  thi>80  of  the  Frnn- 
cinoan!*  and  Jesuits.  The  first  bishop  of  New  York, 
Lolte  CoDcanen,  had  been  ssaistaat  general  of  the  or- 
der.  A  Rreat  aetiTlty  in  belialf  of  its  spreading  was 

at  a  l  iter  peri'Ml  (li-';il.iy<-il  hy  father  (!:it<"r  bbhop) 
Feuwick,  a  native  of  .Maryland,  who  entered  the  novi- 
tiate  at  Bomhem,  Belgium.  He  eetablished  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Rose,  Springfield,  Ky.,  which  is  now  tbe 
novitiate  of  the  order  in  the  United  States. 

II.  CongtitutioH. — The  constitution  of  the  Older  was 
adopted  at  a  general  chapter  in  1220^  and  Is  fai  all  «a> 
lantlal  ptrfnta  liice  tiiat  of  tbe  otber  nendieant  orders. 
At  the  he.Td  of  the  order  h  a  ^^eneral,  who  is  ele  cted  hy 
a  Kener.il  chapter  for  life,  and  is  assisted  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  o(Hee  by  a  n unbar  of  d^s/Spntore*.  The  or- 
der is  divided  into  provinces,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
provincial,  who  is  elected  at  a  pnn-inciol  chapter  by 
the  fU|>eriors  of  the  houses,  who  are  called  priors. 
Their  habit  consists  of  a  wliite  garment  and  scapular, 
with  a  white  maiifla  and  hood  ending  in  a  pohit. 

III.  Stiitufu't. — Tlio  Dominicans  have  still  *  onvents 
in  Italy  (4  iu  the  city  of  Rome,  with  ahout  KM)  mem- 
l*rs).  France  (10  in  1862),  Belg^m,  Holknd,  England, 
Ireland  (about  50  members  in  1843),  Austria  (.17  con- 
vents with  202  memlMTS  in  1843),  Prussia  (first  con- 
vent established  in  1800),  P«dund  (in  1841,  16  houses 
with  160  members),  Spain,  Bussia,  Turlcey,  Mexico, 
Centnl  and  Sootii  Ainerlca,  and  tbe  United  States, 
wliare  they  have  houses  in  New  Yorlc,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tMhy,  and  Wijiconsin.  In  li^G'i  the  total  number  of 
MBVants  was  estimated  at  360  house.s,  with  400(1  mem- 
bers. SeeFebt't  GficAichteder  MOnchsorden;  Helvot, 
OrdrtM  RfHgifw;  Malvendi,  AnnaltM  Ordinia  Pnedica- 
toniin  (HtiiiKe,  17 IG) :  Castillo  and  Lopez,  Uittoria gen- 
€rai  de  S.  JMmimgo  ]/ de  sa  (Men  d*  Prt^eaUrru  (Mad> 
fid,  lot  aq.  •  TNi.  M.) ;  Antonios  SeDeasia,  Ckrtmk. 
Fratrum  Pradicat.  (Paris,  T.'>H.",  8v<i),  A  complete  list 
of  all  the  saints,  mart3T»,  writers,  etc.,  of  the  onler  Ls 
given  in  AntUf  Dominicame  (Paris,  1678  sq.  13  vols, 
dto).  XbeooopleUstatatasoftbeordermsgrbeidaDd 


in  Heliteirfi  Codm  Regdarwi  (Augsburg,  17fi9, 6  vols, 
fol.). 

Dominican  Nmm,  an  order  of  nuns  fonnded  by 
Dominic  (q.  v.)  de  Guzman  in  1206,  at  Prouillc,  near 
Toiiloii>e,  Til.  V  wi  re  mostly  (oiiverted  .Mbigenses. 
At  the  time  of  their  greatest  prosperity  they  counted 
about  400  convents  in 


lidiiiiitiiitii  Nun. 


Europe  and  America. 
They  fell  earlier  into 
irregularities  and  dis- 
orders than  tbe  monies. 
They  took  part  in  all 
the  reforiiis  which  were 
introdaced  among  tbe 
monks,  and  split  into 
■imOar  <'in^e;;ations. 
The  first  convent  of 
the  order  la  tbe  United 
Sutes  waa  organized 
by  father  Thomas  Wil- 
son, in  Kentu<  ky,  in 
1823,  from  which  some 
other  boneea  have 
sprung  in  the  dioceses 
of  Cincinnati,  Nash- 
ville, and  San  Francis 
CO.  There  are  also  eoiw 
gregations  in  the  dio- 
ceses of  Milwaukee  and 
Brooldyn.  They  liave  also  convents  in  most  Italian 
states,  in  Ftanoa,  Bdgioai,  HolUmd,  Switieriand,  G«iw 
many,  England,  Rii^si  i.  Their  house  In  itomc  is  un- 
der tiiu  immediate  direction  of  tbe  Dominicans,  while 
in  mo«t  other  countriM  tfaqr  aaa  nndar  tiia  jofiadietioa 
of  the  diocesan  bishops. 

Dominicum,  a  term  applied  by  ancient  writers  to 
the  Lord's  day,  tiie  Lord'a  Sapper,  and  tbe  l>Mrd*a 

house.  Cyprian  uses  it  in  two  meanings  in  the  same 
paragraph  :  Locvp'r$  et  divtt  et,  d  J/imtmicum  ctUbrare 
U  crrtlU,  qua  corbonam  non  rftpicit  f  qum  m  Domnicum 
riee  »acri£eio mnw;  fuaparttmde  tucrifieio,quod pau- 
per thtJSt,  sMiwf"— **Are  yon  a  rich  and  wealthy 
mntrnn,  and  do  you  think  that  you  rightly  celel  rate 
the  iJomiiucum"  (^Lord's  day  or  l>ord's  Supper),  '•  who 
have  no  regard  to  the  corban  ?  who  come  into  tbe  i>p> 
minintm"  (the  Ix)rd's  house)  "  without  any  sai  riflee, 
and  eat  part  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  juMir  liave  of- 
fered?"  The  general  application  of  the  M.nii  was  to 
the  Lord's  house.  Jerome  says  that  the  UBtona 
chmtli  at  Antioeli,  wUeb  was  eomroenoed  isy  Cbnstan* 
tine,  and  completed  ond  dedicated  by  Con^tantiun,  had 
the  name  of  Zhmtinicum  aunum,  in  consequence  of  its 
richness  and  beauty. —  Ducange.  Ghtuaritm  JML  ti 
inf.  Ixitinitati*,  s.  v. ;  Farnir,  Kecks. Dktimvjff  9,t»\ 
Biagham,(?r^.  Ecdes.  bk.  viii,  ch.  L 

Domlnls  De,  MAno  Airroirr,  a  learned  TtaHan 

'  thenlo^'i  in,  was  horn  in  150<1,  of  an  ancient  family,  at 
Arl>a,  on  the  coast  of  Dalinatia,  nnd  Studied  at  the 
Jesuits'  colle;^c  at  I^retto,  and  at  the  University  of 
Padua.  The  authorities  of  the  university  used  their 
influence  to  induce  him  to  enter  the  order  of  Jesuits: 
to  this  he  appears  to  have  consented  nt  llrst ;  ami, 
while  passing  his  novitin^e,  he  gave  instruction  in 
mathematics,  physics,  and  eloquence.  At  the  eame 
time  he  employed  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  theology. 
The  routine  of  a  college  life  not  suiting  his  Uicte,  De 
Doroinis  <{nitlsd  Padua ;  and,  on  tfie  recommendation 
of  the  emperor  Rodolphus,  he  was  appointed  hishop  of 
Segni,  much  to  the  anger  of  the  Jesuits.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  made  ar(  hl  iishop  of  Spalatro ;  hut, 
while  holding  this  dignity,  he  became  embroiled  with 
the  pope  (i^inl  T)  1^  talcing  a  part  in  the  dispntea 
between  that  jvmtifT  and  the  Venetians  respectinj:  the 
endowment  of  ecclesiastical  establishments.  On  this 
occasion  he  threw  out  n  cennre  on  the  conduct 

[popet  and  ba  fiothar  gava  aflhooa  by 
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t3ae  fanpofftent  bat  penonillj  dangerous  subject  of  n- 

forniirij^  the  manners  of  the  clerj,'y.  He  refijfnetl  his 
archhi>i|io{)ric  and  rt>tin.-d  to  Venico  in  1616,  and  in 
1616  he  came  to  England,  when  Jaaw  I  appointed 
him  dean  of  Windsor.  Ue  now  prepared  biii  book, 
Dc  RepublicA  EccletioMlica,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
show  tliiit  tlic  iKi[>c  hag  no  suprt  in n  y  over  other  bish- 
ops (Lond.  part  i,  1617 ;  part  ti,  162U ;  part  iii,  Uanov. 
16»,lbl.).  H««ditedftrtlwrFkiil*tl?&«.^lll«CW 
ril  of  Trent  in  English.  Pc  Doniinis  appears  to  have 
been  restless  and  inconstant,  for  after  a  few  years  be 
expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  the  Konum  Church,  and 
having  received  from  Gieigoij  XV  a  promise  of  par- 
don, he  set  ont  for  Rome.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  some 
intfrcppted  letters  gave  indications  that  his  repent- 
ance waa  not  sincere,  and  he  was  in  consequenoe  oom- 
nitted  to  tiM  casdo  of  St.  Angelo,  where,  alter  an  im- 
prisonment of  a  fi  w  months,  he  dicil,  September,  1624. 
Being  convicted  after  \m  death  uf  benvsy,  bis  body 
was  dilfaitamd  and  burnt.  A  pamphlet^  callod  bis 
Reaxmtfor  renoimring  the  Pralettmt  Jieliffion,  appeared 
in  London  in  IWT  (Hvo).  Dr.  New1and,dean  of  Ferns, 
pulili-tud  in  ]X*'.0  a  Af/V  ami  ('<mt>in]K>mmi>us  Church 
Bintary  ^^^^Jj^*"**' — ^'^t  jtMslM.  Bif^.  iv,  474 ; 


Collier,  Betht.  /Ksf.  vU,  484  sq. 

DomXntM  vobiscum  (the  Lord  be  with  you),  a 
fbrm  of  salutation  used  in  the  liturgies  of  several  of 
the  Christian  churches.  It  is  taken  from  the  Inwk  of 
Butli,  totjether  with  the  n'spinse  <  t  cum  .rjyiritii  tuo — 
**and  with  thy  spirit."  It  was  introduced  into  Chris- 
liM  worabip  before  tht  and  of  the  aoeoad  eentory.  A 
eanon  of  the  first  council  of  Bn»K!i,  in  ftr;.?,  dir.  ctcd 
•gainst  a  custom  which  the  Prisciliiani^t'^  had  a(lo|>t- 
•d,  of  assigning  one  form  of  salutation  to  the  bishops 
and  another  to  the  presbyters,  enjoins  all  to  use  the 
lUie  ftrm,  Domimu  tit  vobUcum—'^*  the  Lord  be  with 
you ;"  and  the  people  to  reply,  AV  cum  spiritu  tuo — eicut 
ab  iptit  t^HHtoUt  tnuUtioitem  ontait  rtimet  orim$ — "  and 
with  thy  spirit,  **  aeeording  to  apostolic  and  Eastern  ens- 
torn. — AugustijCAnV/.  Arc/urtdtjgie,  bk.  v,  ch.  iii,  §  vi. 

Domitian  (Titus  Flavids  DoMrriAictrs),  Roman 
emperor,  younger  son  of  Vespssfan  and  DonritUla, 

Bnrrf'e(le<1  his  brother  Titus  O!*  enii)eror  A.D.  Xl.  and 
reigned  until  A.D.  96.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
lie  affected  great  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  public 
morals,  hut  his  true  character  showed  itself  later  in  al- 
most uncx.tniplcd  cruelties.  In  A.D.  95  a  persecution 
of  tho  Christians  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  but  it  appean  to  liave  been  directed  particn- 
larly  against  the  Jews,  with  whom  the  Chrbtians  were 
then  confounded  l)y  the  Roman!).  Suetonius  (/n  Ih- 
mitiaH.  ch.  xii)  ascribes  tho  proscriptions  of  the  Jews, 
or  thoae  who  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  and 
whom  he  styles  as  "improfessi,"  to  the  rapacity  of 
Domitian.  Kusebius  (iii,  1 7)  says  that  Domitian  "  was 
the  sfccnxi  that  raised  a  persecution  against  us,  and 
established  himself  as  successor  of  Nero  in  his  hatred 
•ad  hostility  to  God.**  The  same  writer  (ill,  19,  20), 
following  Hckccoippus,  tells  of  a  summon,"  nf  ihc  gnml- 
children  of  Judc  the  apostle  to  appear  before  Douii- 
tian.  Be  qiestioned  them  ss  to  their  Urth,  claims, 
pgOpert|y,etc.  and  wheji  they  answered  that  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  for  which  they  looked,  was  purely  spir- 
Hnal,  he  dismissed  them.  The  tyrant  was  not  so  len- 
ient with  bis  own  relatives,  navius  Clemens  and 
Dondtnin,  who  wsie  charged  with  Atbdnn  and  Jew- 
ish Bimnsrs,"  cbargcR  often  brought  against  the  Chris- 
tians. Flavius  was  executed  and  Domitilla  banished, 
A.D.  95.  Domitian  himself  was  assassinated  (A.D. 
96).  A  tradition  (not  now  believed)  speaks  of  St. 
John  as  having  been  tried  before  Domitian,  and  that, 
having  l)een  condemned  to  be  plunged  into  a  caldron 
of  boiling  oil,  he  came  forth  unhurt.  See  Milman, 
ASsfory  of  Ckritdaritg,  Ml  tt,  eh.  ir;  Otbhon,  Dedkte 
and  Fall,  ch.  xvi,  and  the  article  PERSEccTioif. 

DomitUla,  niece  (or  wife)  <rfIl»Tiaa  cawaimt^  who 


was  put  to  death  nnder  Domitian  (q.  r. ;  Ensel>.  ia, 

IH).  It  is  not  certain  that  they  were  (ljrLsti;ins.  but 
it  is  at  least  probable.  DomitiUa  did  not  suffer  mar> 
t.^Tdom,  but  was  hanUied;  an  nwsmmtsd  tiadHhw 

says  that  she  was  afterwards  burnt  under  Trajan.  She 
is  commemorated  as  a  saint  in  the  Ronian  Chun  h. 
May  12.  See  Batler,  Uvet  of  SamU,  Mav  12;  Tille- 
mont,  Afhnoiret,  ii,  124;  Mudocb'a  M<M*l8«f^  CJmnk 
Hiatory,  N.  T.  ed.,  i,  69. 

Doinus  (hfrnst),  A  (Ic'ignation  of  the  church,  or  of 
afpendages  of  the  church,  in  ancient  timea,  with 
tinguishing  epithets  attached ;  thus : 

DoMCS  Basilic.k  (or«:oi  /3a<riX*ioi)  (in  the  plural), 
the  houses  of  the  clergy  adjoining  tbe  church.— E  a '^a. 
bins,  ViL.  Comt.  iv,  59 ;  'Uingham,  (?ny.  jGeeCes.  bk. 
ch.  vii,  §  13. 

DoMUS  Coumas,  (ks  houm  the  dove^  used  by 
Tertolllan  for  •  drazdi.  When  writing  against 
Valcntinlans,  who  afrecte<l  hccrt  cy  in  their  dixtrines. 
be  compares  them  to  the  Ueusiniaa  mysteries.  wli4ies 
temple  was  so  goarded  with  doors  and  ewtniiis  OA 
a  man  miift  be  five  years  n  candidate  Iveforc  he  coull 
be  admitted  to  the  ailylum  of  tiie  deity,  or  secrets  of 
the  sanctuary.  "Whereas,"  says  he,  "the  hcmtt  pf 
our  dove  is  plain  and  simple,  dalfgh^a  in  high  and  open 
places,  affects  the  light,  loves  tile  figure  of  the  H<')y 
Ghosl,  and  the  orient  or  morning  sun,  which  i«  tL- 
tigure  of  Christ."  "Tbe  house  of  the  dove"  seems 
here  to  be  the  same  as  **  the  boose  of  Chrtst.**  Mcds 
explains  it.  tbo  house  of  the  dove-like  r*'rigtnn.  cr  t<f 
the  dove-like  di.scipled  of  Christ  (Tertullianos  contra 
Vtilmim.  c.  S,  dted  hgr  Bing^iam,  Orb.  JBeetou  hk.  tIL 
ch.  i,  §  2. 

I)oMV»  Dei,  Domcs  Divixa,  Domts  Eccxesi.b— 
the  HfUff  of  tfte  Ij)rd,  (he  Divine  Iloute^  tXr.  I/ontr  ^ 
the  Omth.  (L)  The  first  of  .thess,  the  Latfa  Bmm, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  names  of  tb«  dnucb-lMifldiBi^ 
and  it  is  still  in  use.  It  answers  to  tbe  flre<?k  n  .  i  - 
Ki\v,  which  some  suppose  to  be  tbe  origin  of  our  wocd 
"Church."  See  also  DomnooM.  ^)  Th*  seesad 
title,  Divine  l/onse,  was  applied,  among  tbe  pa^ran  Ko- 
mans,  to  the  eni)H-ror's  |>aLicc,  and  it  was  retained  ia 
this  use  by  some  Christian  emperors.  It  wa«  nlsoa^ 
plied  to  Um  Church ;  and  from  tUa  doable  wa*  isms 
confbrfott  has  arisen  in  Interpreting  ancient  wriien. 

(.3.)  The  titb-  //'>n.n»  of  (he  Cfiitrch  was  applied  not  oniv 
to  the  church  ciltlice,  but  also  to  the  bi«bcm*s  hocne, 
after  the  tUrd  ceotniy.— Bfaigfaaai,        £eelm.  Vk. 

viii,  ch.  i. 

Donaldaon,  Johx  Wiua^M,  D.D.,  a  modem  Lat- 
itudfaMtlan  dirine  and  sdiolar,  was  bora  ia  Loader, 

June  10,  IRll.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  Fniver- 
sit>'  of  London,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  CoU^e, 
Cambridge,  wlicro  be  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1831.  and 
obtained  the  Bscond  place  in  tbe  flnt  class  of  the  clat^ 
siral  tripos.  In  IBM  be  was  dected  IbDow.  His  rvp- 
utjition  rests  upon  his  nunierou.x  ami  valunM.-  writings 
in  pliiloeophy  and  classical  literature^  e.  g.  Iiis 
of  lAe  Gneka  (8vo,  oyuiy  editieBs):— JVbiv 
(18.39;  3fl  cd.  1859) :  —Vfirronitmtu  (1841).  Aft«r  his 
ordination  he  l»ecanic  hrad-mastcr  of  Burj'  St,  KA- 
munds,  where  he  remained  s«-veral  yearn,  tmA  pii^ 
lished  ifaekil  le  Sopher  (•  treatise  on  Hebrew  graB« 
mar),  and  finally  Jaikar,  or  Fragmenia  Ardhetjrpa  Car. 

mi'tium  Ihbraicnrum,  <  tr-.  (licrlin,  \><iA  ;  London.  ]>>4M. 
8vo),  tbe  object  of  which  was  to  reconstruct  the 
book  of  Jaiiar  horn  the  firaguieiitB  scattaw 
the  O.  T.  The  book  is  full  of  wild  and  cxtravacatt 
wmji'cturcs.  .See  Jasheb.  Soon  after  he  resided 
his  place  at  Bury  St. Edmonds,  and  rcturMdto  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  gave  •  oouie  of  lectures  on  Latin 
synonymcs,  and  occupied  bfrnself  wttii  toftfon.  Here 

he  wrote  a  Vnlunic  fiititlr<!  C/iri'fiiia  Orrho'i  jy  r»-r>j»- 

ciled  vUh  the  Condusiont  of  modem  eritietU 
(Lond.  1887,  8to),  aa  attanqit,  MMMdfaiff  to  CU I 
*<lo  iti^  tfa*  idagM  «r  ubslK  wUcii  I 
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in  no  far  as  it  tended  to  settle  and  establisli  tbe  notion 


tinw  fbnoirad  In  fh*  trdn  of  •  dislionnst  Bibliolatry."  , 
In  1850  he  was  apiwinted  one  of  tlie  classical  exaniin-  of  the  visible,  oatmid  unity  of  the  Chorch,  and  ©f  tho 
en  in  the  University  of  lx>ndon.  Ilu  die<l  in  London  i  objective  element  in  tilingi  of  religfon  and  of  tho 
Feb.  10, 1861.  Dr.  Donaldson  was  a  man  of  great  in-  Church.  That  which  distin^niiMt.  s  th.-  pn  «ont  case* 
duatrr.'leaming,  and  integrity,  but  hii  critical  fiwulty  ia  tbe  reaction,  proeeeding  out  of  tl»e  «•^^'eIu  e  of  the 
was  not  equal  to  tbe  taaks  be  amMtioasIf  nttompted.  Chrirtlaa  Chmrch,  and  oalled  forth,  in  this  instance, 
That  his  Jashar  uI.ouikI'*  in  niisapiiHod  learning,  un-  by  a  peculiar  occasion,  against  the  confounding  of  tbo 
critical  criticiun,  and  unsound  exegesis,  was  amply  ecdeaiasUcal  and  pt)litical  elements  ;  on  which  occa. 


ihown  on  Ha  appoanaeo  hf  Ewald  and  oilwr  German 

'  scholars,  and  liv  IVrowne  and  others  in  England.  See 
JourmU  of  Hacrtd  IMenUurt,  July,  l»j6,  article  i,  and 
OetUeOi^MS;  CtfiUfai BmmhrtmtM'^  Oct.  1855, 
art.  V. 

DoiUUr.    See  Thos. 

Donarlm  (dvaOiiftara,  Luke  zxi,  5),  gMta  and  of- 
faring^  to  udom  the  Church.  The  term  was  also  ap- 
pliod  in  later  times  to  gifts  to  the  Church,  which  were 
hung  on  piHan,  and  sot  in  pnblic  view  as  memorials 
of  some  RTpat  mercy  which  men  had  recei%'ed  from 
God.— Uingham,  Or'iff.  EccU$.  bli.  viii,  cb.  viii,  §  1. 

Donation  of  Omuitantine,  a  forged  imperial 
e<li(  t.  publishwl  between  A.D,  755  and  7C6,  professing 
to  contain  a  gift  fron>  Constantine,  in  the  year  324,  of 
Borne  and  Italy  to  Sylvester,  then  Poi>e.  The  docu- 
ment exists  both  in  a'  Gre«l(  and  Latin  text,  and  was 
flrat  prodneed  fai  a  letter  of  Fops  Adrian  I  to  Choilo- 
magnc.  Raronius  dcfcndeil  its  genuineness :  but  its 
spuriousneas  is  now  generally  admitted.  It^  ^ulj.stance 
is  as  ftiUows:  "We  give  as  a  free  gift  to  our  most 
blessed  father,  Sylvester,  the  Pope,  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  the  cities  of  all  Italy,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  the 
other  Western  countries.  To  make  room  for  him,  we 
abdicate  our  sovoreignty  over  all  these  provinces ;  and 
wo  witbdraw  from  Bome,  transferring  the  seat  «lt  oar 
empire  to  Ryzantiura,  since  it  is  not  just  that  a  tcrres- 
trial  emperor  should  retain  any  power  where  God  has 
placed  tlM  head  of  religion."  "  According  to  the  la> 
gend,"  says  Gibbon, tlic  first  of  the  Christian  emper- 
ors was  healed  of  the  K-prosy,  and  purified  in  the  wa- 
ten  of  baptism,  by  St.  Sylvester,  the  Ronmn  bishoj) ; 
and  never  was  physician  more  gloriously  recompenscMl. 
His  royal  proselyte  withdrew  from  his  seat  and  patrt 


§Ot  the  first  time,  tbe  ideas  which  Christianity, 
as  opposed  to  tho  papal  religion  of  the  state,  had  first 
made  men  dlstinotly  oonsoloas  of;  became  an  object 

of  contention  witWil  ti»  Christian  Church  it.silf— tho 
ideas  concerning  mhronal,  inalienable  human  rights ; 
eoneomtngliber^of  eoasdence ;  concerning  tlie  rights 
of  frco  conviction.  The  more  immediate  and  local  oc- 
casion of  tlifse  disputes  lay  in  a  certain  spirit  of  fanati- 
cism, which,  ever  since  the  spread  of  Montnnisni,  had 
prevailed  in  North  Africa,  and  also  in  various  circum- 
stances  soperindneed  by  the  IHodotlan  peisecuUon** 
(X.ander,  Chirch  llut.  Bohn's  ed.  iii,  2'ifO.  Tlic  su1>- 
staooe  of  what  was  at  issue  in  this  moveuicnt  is  ^'ivcn 
tbns  by  C^.Scbaff:  "The  Donatist  controversy  was 
a  conflict  lietween  Seiv-iratisni  and  Catholicism ;  be- 
tween ecclesiastical  purism  and  ecclesiastical  eclecti- 
cism; iMlireen  tho  idea  of  the  Chunh,  us  an  cxrhu 
sive  eommnnity  of  regenerate  saints,  and  the  idea  of 
the  Chnrcb  as  the  general  Christendom  of  state  and 

peop^.  It  n  vulv  rd  arouml  the  diM-trinc  of  tho  essence 
of  tbe  Christian  Church,  and  in  particuUr  of  the  jired- 
icate  of  holiness  [as  in  tiie  Koratian  controversy  it 
revolved,  altimately  nt  least,  more  round  the  predicate 
of  unity].  It  resulted  in  the  completion  by  Augustine 
of  the  Catholic  dogma  of  the  Church,  which  had  been 
partly  developed  by  Cyprian  in  his  conflict  with  a  aim* 
ilar  schism"  [the  IfovatianJ  (SchalTa  Ckmrdk  HiA  U, 
865). 

Donatism,  starting  thus  in  a  time  of  {>ersecution, 
when  the  qnesthm  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  tbe 

Lapsed  lirought  up  under  various  a-spccts  the  qnestioo 
of  authority  and  freedom,  and  crcateil,  too,  a  sevcref 
and  a  milder  theory  of  discipline,  had  its  roots  in  \ho 
age  preceding  its  actual  rise.  Embers  previously 
seattervd,  but  stffl  ftaH  of  latent  fire,  lay  ready  all 


mony  of  St.I'etor;  declared  his  resolution  of  fiuniding  around  to  create  niul  feed  a  new  fire.    Alrei\dy  in  tlio 


a  new  capital  in  the  East ;  and  rtaiymd  tu  the  poptt  (h-^ 
Jret  tmd  perpetual  $ortrriffnfy  of  Rome,  Italy,  md  the 

Ciylncea  of  the  West."  The  fraud  was  exposed  by 
nrentlns  Valla.  For  the  "Donation"  and  its  liter- 
ary history,  see  Fabricius,  Bibliutk.  (Jurm,  cd.  Harles, 
Ti,  607;  see  also  Gibbon,  2>ec/tiM  amd  Fall,  ch.  xlin  ; 
Vnman,  LaUm  Ckrklhui^,  bk.  t,  eh.  U ;  EUIott,  Mi- 

Cdllon  of  Romiini'tm,  bk.  iii,  cli.  xiv  ;  !Miln<  h,  Uthtr  die 
trdtchtete  Hchtnhmg  CousUaUin  de*  Grouen  (Freiburg 
1824);  Biener,  D»  CUEteMtef  oaas— a  eeofeifa  Qrm' 
err  (Berl.  1H  >7). 

Donatiata  (Pars  Uvnali  was  the  name  they  them- 
selvee  assumed).  During  the  last  half  of  this  tilM 
and  the  first  lialf  of  the  fourth  centuries  there  was  a 
combination  of  ckMuent.s  at  work  in  the  bosom  of  the 


Diocletian  persecution  the  old  controversy  between 
the  ligoristlo  and  the  milder  party  in  regard  to  disci- 
pline  was  revived.  Secimdns  of  Tigisis,  the  primate 
of  Numidb,  led  on  by  one  Donatus  of  Ca'n?  Nigne, 
wnuight  himself  into  fury  on  the  subject  of  severe  flis- 
cipline,  advocating  prompt  exclusion,  once  and  for- 
ever, of  all  who  had  fled  In  danger,  or  dellrered  np 
the  sacred  lHX)ks  to  the  jicrsecutors.  Jlensurins,  with 
C«cilian,  his  archdeacon  and  successor,  headed  the 
milder  party,  advocating  modemtion  and  discretion, 
and  casting  suspicion  on  the  motives  of  the  rigorists. 
This  tension  threatened  schism  as  early  as  the  year 
805  in  the  mg|ter  of  an  episcopal  election  for  the  city 
of  Cirto  (SchnflTs  Hitt.  (gfthe  CkruL  Cimrek,  ii,  861). 
The  actual  outbreak  was  In  Ml.   Mensmfas,  bishop 


Church,  which,  in  consequence  (.f  and  in  connection   of  Carthage,  died  in  that  year,  wbercn]i'in  the  clergj' 

and  people  of  that  district,  in  a  hasty  manner,  elected 
the  arehdeseen  Cswtlianas  to  hb  iihiee,  and  proceedad 
to  con^er  rafe  liini  without  summoning  or  consulting 
tho  bisljops  of  Numidia,  a  contiguous  and  subordinate 
province.  Perhaps  courtesy  or  custom,  perhaps  some 
real  or  imaginary  right,  was  here  violated ;  at  any 
rate,  on  this  ground  tbe  dlMibeled  party  hastened  to 
resent  the  slight  l>y  refusing  to  acknowled^'e  the  new 
bishop.  In  addition  to  the  slight  of  the  Nuini.Uan 
bishops,  they  jostflled  their  Oppodtion  to  him  on  tho 
ground  or  pretext  that  Felix,  one  of  the  bishops  who 
was  prominent  in  the  consecration,  was  a  TVwdSfor — 
that  is,  one  who  bad  delivered  up  the  sacred  books 
to  the  persecutors.  In  Carthage,  also,  the  elders  of 
the  congregation,  besldee  many  others,  and  among 
them  a  noble  lady.  I.ucilla.  a  wi<low  and  veiy  sopw^ 
stitioos,  were  opposed  to  him.    Secundus  of  "n^lbi 


with  pecnliar  forces  operative  on  tbe  outside,  produced 
a  severs  strain  npen  Its  stability  and  nnity.  During 

this  period  there  were  repeated  and  powerful  rentrif- 
ugal  tendencies,  which  gave  birth  successively  to  the 
Kovattaa,  Maletian,  and  the  Donatist  schisms.  Tbe 
outwanl  history  of  these  schisms  is  long,  and  its  re- 
mote causes  and  outward  dctaib  mu&t  be  learned  from 
Church  histories. 

Of  these  movement^  that  of  tbe  Donatists  in  North 
Africa  was  by  flir  the  most  Important  and  widest  In 

it.s  influiMire.  Sul»t,intially  it  had  the  s.amc  ground 
and  character  as  the  Novatian.  On  this  point  Nean- 
der  very  clearly  and  Judldoody  tuytt  "This  Schism 
(the  Dnn  itist)  may  bo  cutiipared,  in  many  respects, 
with  tliat  of  Xovutiaii  in  the  precc<ling  period.  In 
thiSi  too,  we  see  the  conliirt,  for  exani[de,  of  Scpara- 
with  Catholicism ;  and  it  is  tberofore  important, 
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witb  eevmty  "SvwMSm  bishopn,  asMmbled  >t  Gaiw 

tliat^e,  suriiiiioned  Ca'cilian  to  appear,  which  he  fail- 
ing to  do,  tbey  deposed  and  •xcommunicated  biin,  and 
%lMtod  in  hb  plan  IfaJoriaiM,  tiie  eli«|dala  and  ttrot- 

ite  of  the  wcaltbv  :in<1  iiiflupntia!  wid-iw,  I.ncilla.  Af- 
ter his  de4ilh  in  Donati  .s,  a  gifted  man,  uf  6ery 
eloquence,  revered  by  hU  admirBts  as  a 
J  and  atgrlad  tub  Oskat,  wa«  made  his 
From  Um  the  now  dvreloped  party  took 
their  name. 

Each  party  now  labored  to  secure  the  conquest  of 
dtoidMS,  ana  thus  the  breach  was  extended,  and  the 

schism  in  the  North  African  Church  fully  eflTccto*!. 
The  c-in|>eror  Constautine,  who  biui  ju8t  secured  the  sov- 
ereignty in  this  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  i<uppofted 
to  have  been  prejudiced  Miinit  the  friends  of  Migoii- 
Bu,  te  in  Ui  first  efiet  ne  expressly  exdnied  IIm 
nai^  ftom  Uie  privilep  s  wliich  he  bestowed  on  the 
Oiflioik  Qmith.  Thus  condemned  without  a  hear- 
teg,  Che  Donatlali  pNMiiInd  n  patftfan  to  IIm  eaperar, 
who  was  at  tho  tiaw  in  Ohwl,  asking  him  to  n.imo 
judges  in  that  country  befim  >vh<>ui  the  questions 
which  had  arisen  in  the  North  African  Church  might 
be  laid.  He  "dueeted  that  Melchiades  OVIiltiadcs), 
Ushop  of  Borne,  with  five  other  Gallic  bi!«hopi«,  ^liould 
Inquire  intu  tin-  alVulr:  that  CH>ciIian  thuuld  apix-ar 
before  them,  with  ten  bishops  who  were  to  present  the 
cfeaigee  agninst  Un,  and  ten  other  bUupa  wl#weK 
to  defcml  liini"  (SiMiidcr.  Cliurch  ffi.ft.  Bohn's'ed.  iii, 
S08).  Tliu  trial  t>H>k  ]>la(.e  in  MA.  Mek-hiades  brought 
ilfte«B  other  Italian  bishops,  and  Donatus  also  appear- 
ed on  the  oppoaitB  aide  as  chief  aoeoaer  of  CmsUian, 
and  the  soqI  of  the  new  party.  H!b  charges  were 
fi>and  to  be  uns-u^-tnincd,  ami  "In-  liini-rdf  was  de- 
dared  guilty  of  various  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  Church." 

The  Donatists  were  of  coiirso  dispatisfiod  with  this 
result.  A  wamd  hearing  wah  onieii  d  in  .il  1,  at  w  liu  h 
the  charges  against  Felix,  the  ordainer  of  Cffcilian, 
wen  to  be  investigated.  Felix  was  declared  inoo> 
eent.  The  Donattsts  now  appealed  fkom  tbSa  eedeid* 

astii  al  dct  i-<iiiu  to  tin-  emperor  himnelf.  He  accepted 
their  appeal,  ttiougb  be  answered  it  with  violent  cx- 
preeslons  against  then,  and  after  Ustedng  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  two  parties  at  Milan,  in  316,  he  alfo  de- 
cided against  the  Donatists.  The  matter  now  took  a 
severer  turn.  The  emperor  issued  penal  laws  against 
the  Donatists,  deprived  them  of  their  chuichas,  and 
confiscated  their  places  of  assembly.  This  exasper- 
ated them,  and  fully  devrloped  tln  ir  enthusiasm.  The 
Strife  went  forward  not  without  the  use  of  carnal  weap- 
ons on  both  sides.  The  Donatists  were  In  apiftt  on- 
sulMiued  and  determined.  Ursiicius,  who  was  emjkow- 
ered  to  carr\-  the  laws  into  effect  against  them,  used 
ftreible  measures  to  compel  them  to  unite  with  the 
Church.  This  produced  a  powerful  ferment,  and 
poshed  them  to  die  point  of  desperatifo.  They  de- 
clared that  no  piwer  on  earth  could  induce  them  to 
fellowship  with  the  "rascal,"  as  they  called  Cncilian. 
Tlie  eanaoof  tho  Donatists  was  espoused  bf  a  band  of 
idlp.  roving,  fanatical  ascetics,  who  wandered  al>out  the 
couutrj-  among  the  huts  of  the  peasants  (whence  they 
iren  called  by  their  adTenariesCirVviHiieeSMMM!*  [q.  v.  ]). 
These  half-craxy  beggars  and  plunderers  exditod  the 
peasants  to  all  sorts  of  violence,  and  went  forth  with 
fire  and  sword  as  the  "Cliri^tinn  rhans]  inn-"  {agonu- 
tici).  Thdr  fury  cost  blood,  and  the  military  was  re- 
qnired  to  snppresa'it  Some  of  tlie  Donatista  wore 
executed,  others  hani«hed,  and  their  churches  were 
closed  or  confiscated.  Death,  met  in  this  way,  they 
legarded  as  mart>Tdom,  and,  instead  of  avoiding,  they 
coveted  it.  Many  who  did  not  attain  to  this  himor  at 
the  hands  of  their  enemies,  in  their  fanatical  seal  re- 
sorted to  suicide,  casting  tht'inselves  from  precipices 
or  into  the  fire,  and  even  hired  others  to  liill  them. 
The  emperor  saw  the  mistake  of  his  violent  measures, 
and  in  sn  granted  to  the  Donatists  fhll  libertj  to  M- 


low  their  oonvtctloBS  in  fidtii  and  wordiipi,  st  A#  mms 

time  exhortin;:  the  Catholics  to  patieni  f  and  niodrra- 
tion.  Tliis  somewhat  sutKiued,  but  did  not  cod  lbs 
strife. 

I'nder  the  successor  of  Constantlne,  Con<»tan«:.  they 
fared  worse  again.  We  read  of  a  battle  uf  Bagnic, 
in  which  the  Donatists  were  deiieated,  and  of  thirtHa 
years  of  tamolt  and  Moodahed.  In  f  nrsl  thaj  wi 
.subjected  to  sofon  tteosnrea. 

When  .Julian  the  Apostate  came  into  powr  r  n*  em- 
peror, the  Donatists  were  much  pleased  that  Chiistiaa- 
i^  dKNdd,  under  a  pagan  nder,  oaaao  to  be  Oo  dara> 
inant  religion  of  the  state.  TT)n-<.  in  they  obtain 
ed  once  more  their  full  freedom  in  religiouis  mattery 
and  IMO  to  the  highest  degree  of  eminence  that  at  any 
tinw  ma  attained  hy  them.  They  toolc  poirfsninn 
of  their  own  dmrdiea  acifai  with  Joy ;  repainting  the 
edifices,  and  gcnerallj^  cleansing  the  wall5  and  altarK 
Towards  the  close  of  tho  4th  century  Africa  was  oov- 
end  with  thsir  chnidiei,  and  bad  ftnr  hnndnd  Dob^ 
tist  bish(>p>i. 

To  be  thus  placed  on  a  level  merely  with  heathen 
religions  and  all  sects  was,  howorer,  after  all,  only  a 
negative  comfiiirt*.  It  by  no  bmh*  n^Jostcd  the  diA- 
culties  of  the  Ponatfsts  widi  dw  Chorcli,  and  under 
succeeding  cniixTnrs  their  case  .again  l>et'nnu-  ui  n*. 
Maximus,  a  deacon,  and  Primianus,  a  bishop  of  Car- 
tilage, coming  into  conflict  with  andi  ottier, 
parties,  out  of  whirh  grow  sects  taking  their  rva.n.< 
the  Mdrimianistf  and  the  Primian'tts.  Other  divb-kei 
and  difficulties  fnlldwed,  and  there  grew  up  among  the 
mora  thouglitfnl  and  reflecting  of  the  Afiicmn  Ushops 
a  desire  to  have  the  breach  healed.  Benson  and  caha 
disputation  also  now  more  and  nu  re  t<K>k  tht;  j  la  of 
violence.  A  powerAiI  influence  toward  reooodliatisn 
began  to  be  exerted  about  896  by  Auguatlne,  first  pns- 
hyter,  and  afferwardF  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Nnmi<5a. 
He  wrote,  preached,  and  laljored  privately  and  pnblir- 
ly  with  varied,  but  still  generally  Increa.vlng  succefK 

From  this  time  forward  the  canaa  of  the  Dooatisu 
began  gradually  to  decUne.  Afttf  n  three  Jav*'  arti. 
tration  at  Carthage  in  411,  attended  hj  98^  CatbcOic 
and  279  Donatist  bishops,  wImM  tiw  old  iaaoes 
redisenased,  the  Donatista  agnln  itood  defeated, 
pent  civil  laws  were  also  again  passed  nujainst  tbetn. 
uiul  in  115  tl>cy  were  forbidden,  on  jM.iu  of  deatti,  I* 
hold  religions  assemblies.  Even  Augustine,  who  hid 
depended  on  calm  and  eameat  diacnaaion  bcdfere,  now 
advocated  ibrce,  appealing  to  Lube  xir,  28-— "conpel 
them  to  come  in"— and  cxhiirfcil  tho  hesitatinc  oftim 
of  the  law  to  proceed  in  the  infliction  of  the  efpfltnt-wl 
penalties;,  snjiing  tint  It  was  **mach  iMiter  tlmt  aasne 
should  iicri"!!  by  their  own  fires  than  that  the  wt.t  V 
bcnly  shiiuld  burn  in  the  everlasting  tlaines  of  (icb«&- 
na,  through  the  desert  of  their  imjjii.us  dls^eiusian* 
(WaddingtoB,  BitUnjf  ^fiki  Ckmrck,  p.  158).  A  new 
flama  of  violent  despaiallMk  brake  oat.  A  bisb<yp. 
Gaudentius,  even  vindiMMl  Wicide,  referring  in  jus- 
tification to  2  ilacc.  xir;  and  threatened  *'that  if  aa 
attempt  were  made  to  deprive  him  of  bis  diwreft  ir 
force,  he  would  bum  himself,  with  his  cangjv pa tion.  in 
it."  In  428,  when  Africa  was  conquered  by  the  AriiB 
Yandalai  the  Donatists  sniiered  no  peraeeution 
them  «BDa|it  aa  adherents  to  the  Nioene  Owed ;  ami 
the  great  md  long  conlroveny  was  now  Tlrtaelly  mi- 
ed  by  the  gcmviil  destruction  of  theCbarrh  in  Africa 
through  tiut  invasion.  Tet  the  Donatista  oontanaed 
to  sunrfve  as  a  distinct  party  down  to  tiie  aSxtb  eaa- 
turv. 

As  may  l)e  seen  ft-om  our  sketch,  the  Donatiz-ts  w«j» 
not  heretical  in  any  essential  articles  of  faith,  nor  wer>? 
they  immoial  in  life,  exoept  as  their  ianatidsm  le  1 
many  Into  exceasea,  7«t  tiiese  were  always  diMppro  v^^i 
by  the  better  class.  Many  of  the  ehaiges  of 
rality  made  against  them  are  regarded  aa  nnfoaaded. 
or  at  least  aa  Mghly  Oxaggewted.  Tbti 
in  AANMflt  «f  vioir  in  ] 
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ooatiiiiMl  aiMl  wUtned  oontintulfy  more  and  morr  by 
ha-sty  ami  sovcre  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church  ami 
State,  and  growing  fanaticism,  scparatiatic  pride,  and 
passion  on  the  part  of  the  Donatiwts.  A  rich  le««on 
for  tbfl  Churcli  tbiotigh  «U  agM  lies  in  th«  hittoiy  of 
this  mnarkabk  mUmb  ni  lh»  Mbi«|iNiift  flaiitv> 


To  the  abov*  account  of  the  Donatists,  written  1^ 
the  late  Inmonti'd  Dr.  Harl>augh,  we  append  a  few  no- 
tices of  vicw.H  Ill-Id  with  regard  to  theni>by  writen  who 
Justify  their  position,  more  «r  kM  Adltjr,  from  the  Hon* 
prelatlcal  point  of  view. 

Schenkel,  In  Herzog'a  Beat-Enofelopa^He  (art  JTwvAe, 
vii,  .W),  s|Miak8  of  Donati^^m  a*  an  attt  iiijit  (similar  '  only  way  of  conforrins^  ecclesiastical  lienefices  in  Kng- 
to  that  of  the  Novatians)  to  break  tlie  hard  i*hell  of  ex-  j  land ;  the  method  of  in<<titation  by  the  bishop  not  hav- 


vol,  iv ;  Keander,  Church  HiMrfi  (Torrey'R,  li,  282 
sq.);  Bonz,  De  AugHttimo  admrmri»  Domu,  a.agd. 
Bat.  1888);  Bibbeek,  Domaltu  «.  Angndmt,  oder  dor 

er»U  entjicheid' rul-  Kumpf  zicischen  SfunlimMt  n.  drr 
^ti%i«(£lberf:i86»);  fiUemont,  J/^HwmiCBmxelles, 
mix  1-48;  AmoU,  Kirckm..u.»KttmitktBH»t 
bk.  i,  cli.  viii ;  and  the  other  works  ciU-d  aliovo. 

Donative,  in  English  ecclesiastical  law,  !•«  a  l>en- 
elloe  made  by  the  king  (or  any  subject  b}-  his  license), 
who  fotmds  a  church  or  chapel,  and  ordains  that  it 
shall  l>e  merely  in  the  gift  or  disposal  of  the  patron, 
and  rested  absolutely  in  the  clerk  by  the  patron's 
deed  of  donation,  witiwat  preaentation,  institution,  or 
fasdnetion.   Thb  is  said  to  bava  been  andeatljr  tiie 


temal  eeeleiiasticimn,  and  to  brine  out  again,  from 

till  flt-ail  iiiii-rt  of  simply  baptized  Christians,  the  pure 
Chunli  of  tlie  regenerate;  to  substitute,  in  a  word, 
the  Christian  communion  for  an  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
ration. "  Augustine,  in  opfwaiog  the  Donatists,  went 
•o  far  {Ejnit.  clxi,  5)  as  to  call  sepantlon  from  the 
EpiMopil  Church  a  crime,  and  to  say  tliat  no  sopara- 
tist  could  lie  saved."  The  question  turneil  (Sciicnkel 
fmeeeds),  In  fret,  npon  that  of  Church  and  State. 
The  Dotiati-^tt  saw  that  the  unity  and  fn-edom  of  the 
Church  were  imperilled  by  it»  union  with  tlie  State, 
ttn<l  they  declared  against  the  State-Church  doctrine, 
then  (under  Coostantine  and  his  successon)  a  new 
thing.  Angns^e  not  only  adopted  the  State-Chnrch 
theorv.  liut  pu-lied  it  to  its  legitimate  r  on  sequence, 
that  the  State  is  bound  to  put  down  separatist*  by 
farm.  See  Ahodstine.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much 
to  sav  that  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  system 


ing  been  established  beforo  the  time  of  archbishop 
Itocket,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  All  bishoprics,  be- 
ing  of  royal  foundation,  were  originally  donatives.— 
Hook,  dutrdk  Dietiomaty,  s.  v. 

Donato,  Lnoi,  an  Italian  cardinali  was  a  natim 
of  Venice,  and  entered  the  Franciscan  order  at  an  early 
age.  Ho  was  one  of  the  founders  uf  flir  -rhool  (»f  the- 
ology in  the  University  of  Bologna,  which,  in  the  pa- 
pal sdiism  of  tiie  14tb  eentary,  declared  for  Urban  VL 
In  l:!70  T'rban  rewarded  Donato  for  this  i«er\n(e  by 
causing  him  to  be  chosen  general  of  the  l-  rancijtcan 
orders.  In  1380  ha  was  created  cardinal  «f  St. Mark, 
and  in  the  next  year  was  sent  by  Urban  on  m  misdoa 
to  Charles  III,  king  of  Naples,  for  bis  want  of  saeeess 
in  which  musion  the  pope  arrested  him,  Jan.  13, 1385. 
He  was  charged  with  conspiracy,  along  with  five  other 
cardinals,  and  was  pottotlietortain  in  praoaoce  of  the 
pofK.'  him'iflf.    Tie  was  afterwards  decapitated.— Sis- 


xestH  on  Augustine's  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  set  |  niondi,  Hist,  du  Jiepubliyua  JUiUetmeSf  y'li,  241;  Uo©» 


fortli  in  his  writings  against  the  Donatists 

The  Donatist  doctrine  was  thai  the  true  Church  is 
composed  only  of  pure  Christians;  Augustine,  on  the 
other  liand,  held  that  the  "  Church  consists  of  tlie  sum 
total  of  all  the  baptized,  and  that  the  ideal  sanctity  of 
tfie  Chvreb  Is  not  impahred  by  impure  elementa  exter- 
nally connected  with  it.  He  nevertheless  advocated  a 
ri;4oroiis  exercise  of  Church  discipline"  (Hagenbach, 
History  of  noctrine*^  §  1.%).    Neander  maintains  that 

both  the' Donatists  and  their  opponents  confounded  the 
visible  with  the  invisible  Cbnreh,  and  placed  the  pred- 
icates of  purify  ai)i1  li'iliness  in  the  former.  The 
Donatists  made  catiiolicity  to  depend  upon  purity; 
Angttsdne  nuuie  parity  depend  upon  rath<dicity.  The 
Donatists  said,  "Whoever  is  a  true  Christian  is  to  as 
a  Catholic;"  .\ugustine  said,  "No  man  can  have 
Christ  for  his  head  who  is  not  a  meml>er  of  his  l>o<ly, 
the  Church."  Neander  thhukSt  tberefoie,  that,  bad  tlie 
parties  fhlly  understood  and  leoofoilaed  tira  "  distinc- 
tion in  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  visible  and  invisible" 
^which  Augustine  came  near  to,  but  did  not  curry  out), 
(hey  might  have  come  to  an  agreement  with  each 
Other  (//ulofy  tff  Dogmai,  Ryland's  transl.,  ed.  Rohn, 
i,  .S05).  The  subject  is  very  well  treated  from  this 
point  of  view,  but  with  stronger  Independent  leanings, 
in  Punchard,  /fistory  o/ CtmgngiaitmaUeM,  N.  Y.  imb, 
vol.  i,  di.  il.  Litton  (aa  vaprelatieal  Episcopalian) 
bolda  tliak Donatism  "sprang  from  a  priu<  i[i1>'  tnie  in 
HaeVtbot  poshed  l>eyond  the  limiti  of  sobriety"  (Lit- 
ton, fi»  Gmrch  of  Christ,  London,  18.51,  p.  518).  See 
also  Cooper,  Th-  Frte  Chutk  ^  AntiaA  Chrilkniom 
(I^nd.  1853,  p.  m  sq.). 

The  sources  for  the  historv  of  Donatism  are  given 
by  Dr.  Schaff  {Hiit.  of  the  Okritlitm  Cl^ureh,  ii,  860:— 
Au^nstine,  works  agdnst  the  Donatists :  Optatos  1ft 


for,  New.  Bkg.  GMnk,  xhr,  1(89. 
DonatoAof  Caaae  Nigrae.    See  DoNAimSt 
DonataV  the  Great.   See  Donatists. 
Donker  Ciutliw,  Hvhvrtck  Hmuir,  waa  bom 

at  Herto(,'eiit  OS.  li  In  n7«.  At  the  a;:e  of  sixteen  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Utrecht.    He  applied  himself 
frltbAilly  to  his  studies,  and  did  not  allow  himself  tO 
be  drawn  aside  by  the  political  excitements  of  the  time* 
In  theology  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
the  instructions  of  the  able  and  learned  Ilerinija,  who 
had  but  a  sboct  time  before  Ijeen  indocted  into  the  of- 
fice of  profcaacr  of  theology  in  that  institution.  High- 
ly prizini;  and  faitlifuUy  improving  this  privilei^e.  he 
reflected  honor  upon  bis  able  and  faithful  instructor. 
At  tiM  aga  of  twenty4woha  entered  the  ministry,  and 
after  spending  n  year  or  more  in  places  of  less  note,  he 
was  called  to  Amhcm,  where  he  continued  to  lid>or 
faithfully  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
July  23, 1839.   The  hiftience  of  Donker  on  the  Ba- 
formcd  Church  of  IloUaad  was  very  great.   He  was  a 
|x>pular  and  el<T<)uent  preacher.    His  style  was  pcr- 
spicaooa,  flowing,  and  \-igorou8.    For  twenty  years  or 
more  be  eondnetad  the  0MjH^enfa  Bgdroffen,  a  theo- 
logical journal  of  high  character.    In  1827  his  essay 
on  Jenu  Irer  alu  ran  Cod  zrlren  geopmhanrd  en  htt  gc 
sag  drr  ri-fk  in  znkm  van  Godtdientt  received  the  gold 
medal  from  the  Uagae  Society.   For  many  years  he 
was  either  president  or  vtce-pretident  of  tiie  Oraerai 
Synod  of  the  Hefornied  Church.    In  regnlntinc  the 
govemmeat  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  in  advanc- 
ing tiMologleal  sdanca,  and  in  elevating  the  standard 
of  biblical  scholarship  in  reference  to  candidates  for 
the  ministi}',  he  labored  zealously  and  successfully. 

DoniM,  Jdim,  D.D.,  dean  of  St.Panrs,  was  bom 
in  Lnndnn  in  l'>73.    He  received  the  instructions  of  a 


levitanns  (al«mf  3,0),  /"V  Srhitmate  D"nati.--f'!nnn  , 
Du  Pin,  MimumenUi  vei.  ad  Donafitt.  ki$i.  jwrtimntin  private  tutor  at  home  until  l.W,  when  ho  entered  Hart 
(Par.  1700) ;  Exeerpla  et  Seripla  veUra  ad  Domttitia- 1  College,  Oxford,  from  whence  ho  went  to  Trinity  Col- 
rttm  niMnriam  perthif  »t!n,  at  the  close  of  the  9th  vol.  |  lege,  Cambridge,  in  1687.  He  took  no  deOTee  at  either 
of  the  Relied,  ed.  of  .Augustine's  works.  The  litera-  '  university,  as  his  parents  bad  brooglit  Um  vp  in  tba 
4„re — Valesius.  De  Srhi^mat.  Lhmat.  (appended  to  his  ,  Roman  Church,  and  were  unwilling  for  him  to  take 
«d.  of  Eusebins) ;  Walch,  Uittorie  der  KtiMenm^  etc,  |  the  neoessaiy  oaths.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  coro- 
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meiiMd  tin  tlody  oTUnr  at  Uneolii*!  Inn,  ailTuidiig^ 

aft  tlM  MUM  time,  in  Iil>eral  education  under  t)i>-  c.-in; 
of  aUe  masters.  After  examining  the  quc!>tiuii  of  re- 
Hi^on  tborouf^hly,  he  decided  in  fiivor  of  Protestant- 
ism. At  this  time,  and  fur  yem  after,  he  had  no  de- 
sign of  entering  tliu  ministry;  he  therefore  ranghtciTil 
employment,  aiiil  uimn  r^cvi'r:il  i>cca.''ioiis  ;i(  i'oinpunie<l 
ezpeditioos  aad  emlMuwiea  abroad.  From  hia  youth 
1m  axUbilad  powan  of  no  ordinaiy  fliaiaatar.  Be- 
fore he  waa  twenty  he  wrote  Ids  satires,  which,  Hume 
admits,  "flashed  with  wit  and  ingenuity,"  though 
Iw  apaaks  of  **ooa«aneM  of  expreMion.*'  WhUa  jet 
a  young  man  be  wrote  the  most  of  his  poema,  aoaaa  of 
which  were  of  a  licentions  natare,  leading  us  to  in- 
fer that  his  lifn  at  thi«  timo  was  imiiure;  tlii.s  conclu- 
aion  ia  streogthened  by  the  utterances  of  deep  peni- 
tanca  la  many  of  Ua  aennoaa.  Whea  about  ^irty 
years  of  n^f  he  wmh  involved  in  a  difficulty  with  his 
iatber-ia4aw,  Sir  (tcorgc  Moore,  w  hicb  resulted  in  his 
comndttal  to  primn  for  a  »hort  time.  A  lawsuit  for 
the  possession  of  his  wife  followed,  and  »o  impover- 
ished him  that  he  was  compelled  to  de]>ond  upon  his 
relativcH.  He  now  applie<l  himM-lf  to  the  study  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  the  fruit  of  which  may  be  seen  ia 
aoDia  of  Ma  ^acoBtaaa.  An  loTltatloo  to  enter,  tiie 
mini-<try,  extended  liy  Dr.  Morton,  afterwards  hi-liop 
of  Durham,  was  declined.  Ho  soon  iwgan  to  attriict 
fl»e  notice  of  the  chief  men  of  the  day,  and,  l>eing  fre- 
quently at  court,  Uiat  of  the  king,  who  regarded  him 
as  a  man  of  wit  and  learning.  In  1610  the  king  was 
no  Well  jjleased  with  h\»  remiirki  on  SUpremiis  y  aiul 
allegiance,  made  one  day  at  table,  that  be  comnuinded 
him  to  ombody  tlia  argomanta  ia  a  Ibrmal  traatlaa. 
He  complied,  and  in  the  same  year  puMished  his  Psfu- 
do'trmrtyr,  in  wliich  lie  showod  that  IkUinan  Cutliulics 
ouj^ht  to  talce  the  oath  of  allcj^iance.  On  ]K>rusing  it, 
the  king  insisted  that  he  should  enter  into  orders, 
which,  i^r  two  or  three  years  spent  inll^  study  of 
theology,  be  did.  He  was  iminediat'^y  ai)[M>inte<l 
cbapliin  to  James  I,  and  soon  after  was  admitted  D.D. 
alOambridga.  7ar«wbIla,inl617,hoanBpandadUB 
darlcal  ftuMOiM,  flrom  grief  at  the  lo-^n  of  hi!<  wife. 
SaoB  altar  nanming  them  he  wa8  appointed  to  the 
daanaiy  of  8l>  Paul's.  Preferments  now  cam«,aa that 
ha  waa  aoon  raised  from  a  condition  of  anxious  penury 
to  one  of  comparative  affluence,  in  which  he  forgot  not 
his  friends  and  the  poor.  He  also  helped  his  father- 
in-law.  He  died  March  81, 1631.  Donna'a  epistolary 
writingaaranodalaintiialrUnd.  Soma  of  his  poema 
are  very  fine.  But  his  sermons  constitute  lii-  ;;roat 
title  to  enduring  reputation.  With  a  style  wnnewliut 
like  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  lie  combined  a  power 
of  illustration,  an  artistic  skill,  and  a  "  capability  of 
administering  to  thought"  equalled  by  but  one  or  two 
of  his  great  contemjHirnries.  His  MTim  arc  remark- 
able for  subtle  trains  of  thought  and  of  argument. 
His  published  worfcs  an,  1.  Piemio  martyr  (1610, 4to) : 
— 2.  EiMiya  tn  Dln'nlft/  (Ifi^l,  r3mn): — 3.  Ifjnntitu,  hu 
Gwo/'tre  ;  a  Sntyr,  with  an  A ])ology  for  ihe  Je*uitt  (1658, 
12mo'): — ^1.  P<ir(vh)xe.f,  Emojfi,  Ckaradera,  to  which  w 
added  a  Book  of  Epigramty  m  Latin,  trmuUOed  bg  J. 
Maime,  D.D.  (1662,  12mo):— 5.  The  Work*  of  John 
Donnt,  D.D.  (1839,  6  vols.  Rvo).  This  is  the  bent  edi- 
tion of  his  sermons.  It  ia  compiled  from  the  old  folio 
of  1640,  and  eontalna,  in  addition  to  4m  aermona,  De- 
viitUms,  Letter$,  and  Porvis.  Pi'sides  the  above  is  an 
essay  entitled  Biaihanato*,  a  declaration  that  suicide 
nay  not  always  be  sin.  Tbia  waa  published  fourteen 
years  after  his  death,  and  oonftary  to  his  wisltes,  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  tin  earl  of  Ankerum,  in  which  he 
sax  s,  "  It  is  a  book  written  by  Jack  Donne,  and  not  by 
Dr.  Donne."  See  Walton, '/.Mt  qfDoime;  Alford's 
JJ/e  ofDvmn^  In  Domo'a  Wonat,  vol.  vi,  and  Prefkce  I 
to  same,  vol.  i  (edit,  of  1839)  ;  Hume,  Iluton^  of  F.mj- 
land,  vol.  iv,  621 ;  Coleridge,  Worit  (New  York  edit.), 
▼,73  sq. 

OoneUaa  Xiootors^  a  oavna  of  lectoras  fbtindad 


by  the  ptovoat  aad  senior  ftHowa  of  TrtnitT  CeOage, 

Dublin,  in  fulfillm-nt  c.fa  le^rai-y  of  £liM3.  l.-ft  by  will, 
dated  Fehruary  '22, 1794,  to  that  culleye,  by  ilr*.  Aom 
Donelluii,  "  for  tlm  ancouragenient  of  religion,  leaim- 
ing,  and  good  manaan."  The  lecturer  is  elected  a»> 
nually  on  the  90th  of  Novemlier — the  snbject  to  bi 
doteriuined  at  the  time  of  election  by  the  lr  «.ipi — aad 
the  course  consists  of  six  sermons,  deliveitsd  in  the 
college  fliiapel  aftar  noraing  aernea.  Anang  dM 
lectures  printed  are  Graves,  Ltctures  on  tkr  /Vn/.-f-T^c's 
(18Q7,  2  vols.  8vo,  London) ;  Sadleir,  On  thr  Dis^jmta- 
tiont  (Dublin,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Kennody-BaiUie,  Thi 
Moutie  Bteord  i^ Creation  (London,  1826,'  8ro) ;  Tedd, 
The  Prophedn  rHating  to  ArUichritt  (Doblin,  1840-4(, 
2  vids.  Hv<()  ;  McDonnell,  CM  tkr  Atoufrnt-nt. 

Doaoao-Cortea,  Jvam  (FKAXctsco-llAjcm.. 
Xabia-ob-uifSalod),  marqaia  da  VaWagimas,  vis- 
count del  Valle,  wa.s  a  politician,  stafe!*nian,  puMicbt 
diplomatist,  historian,  tiieologian,  pbiUwipber,  aD<: 
much  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  of  recent  ^(>aDi;h 
anthora.  He  was  bom  May  9, 1809,  at  La  Valle  de 
Serena,  a  village  of  Estreroaduro.  At  sisteea  lie  had 
comidctod  his  preparatory-  studies,  which  were  lArp'ly 
occupied  with  history,  pbiloaopby,  and  litoratasc  Bis 
adneatioB  in  larisprndenee  waa  proaecnted  at  the  Tai- 
versity  of  Seville.  In  Is.lO  he  married  and  settled  in 
Madrid.  He  received  some  public  apixttntn.ents.  Let 
devoted  his  talenU  cidaiy  to  litMBtore.  In  In  9  he 
entered  the  Cortes  as  repreaenUdva  of  the  proriaa 
of  Cadiz.  He  took  the  side  of  Maria  Christina  aiwaK 
the  Carli.sts,  ro«e  to  hijjh  favor  in  the  court,  and  wis 
appointed  private  aecretaiy  to  queen  leabelto  II.  Thii 
oflfeo  ha  naignad  tn  1645  on  beeoming  a  aaeaifacr  af 

the  rnyal  council.  He  wao  an  e.ameat  advocate  of  tb* 
French  inarriap  s.  In  ackiiowledgment  of  liis  6ap{x>Tt. 
be  was  created  by  his  sovereign  Marqaia  de  Tabie^ 
mas.  Viscount  del  Valle,  and  waa  decorated  by  Loeit 
Philippe  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Hoaoc 

In  1»-18.  the  Revolution,  lonj;  foretcdd  by  him,  ex- 
ploded. The  reforming  Pope  was  driven  firoos 
all  the  aatioBa  of  Enrope  warn  Of  ~ 
On  the  -Ith  of  .Tanuarv,  ISiJo,  pronounced  bis  i^peeck 
in  the  Cartes  renouncing  all  liberal  doctrine»,  and 
mending  a  dictatorship.  This  speech  startled  Eorope, 
and  was  perhape  the  beginning  of  the  reactkm.  It 
was  a  defiant  reassertion  of  the  principles  of  Gregorr 
VII  and  Innocent  III. 

Shortly  after  tha  deliveiy  of  this  speech,  Doposa- 
Cortaa  waa  aent  aa  awbaasador  axtraowMaaiy  to  Bmi> 
lin.  The  earlier  jiart  of  the  next  year  was  occtsi  ied 
with  the  rapid  coni|>osition  of  his  only  formal  work — 
his  EMtcy  on  Catholieigm.  IJbtralism,  and  Sfciaiitm. 
It  was  published  in  1861,  in  Spanish,  at  Madrid,  asd 
was  speedily  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man. An  Eiitilish  version,  by  3Iadeleine  Goddard.  ap- 
peared in  1M}2  (Pbila.  12mo>.'  Joat  bafora  the  appcso^ 
aaoa  of  thia  work  ho  waa  aaat  aa  aabaaaador  to  Fkaae^ 
a  mission  which  he  held  till  his  death.  Hi«  endneaee 
and  high  position  were,  however,  embittered  by  the 
imputations  of  heretical  doctrine  alleged  a^iaat  Ma 
brilliant  essay  by  the  abb^  Gaduel  and  otlier  ofpo- 
nents.  He  siibmitted  bis  book  without  reserve  to  the 
papal  jii(l^;ii!ent.    He  died  at  Paris  May  S,  1853. 

A  collection  of  his  worlu,  in  2  vcda.,  liad  been  pab- 
lidiad  at  Madrid  in  18l9(€baMa  tteagUa  dfe  faa«- 
crito*  drl  S'  vor  D'n  Juan  D.-C).  A  more  romp'. : 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  after  his  d«-.ktb 
(Madrid,  l  '-.>l  5'),  f.  vols.)  by  Tejada,  and  was  rrpuU 
lished  at  Paris,  in  French,  by  M.  Louis  VenilloC.  Tbr 
Essay  on  Catholicism  forms  three  volnmes  of  the  rob 
lection.  The  other  two  vuluiues  contain  Parliamcntarr 
Addresaea ;  Letters  on  France  in  1842,  aad  in  1851-^ ; 
ObaarvaMona  on  Pruab  in  1840;  a  hm  oantribaliaaa 
to  political  and  literary  journals ;  letters  to  distiDiniisb- 
cd  correspkoiidents ;  and  some  unfinished  sketches  «a 
historical  and  political  topics. 
The  aiogla  work  on  whieh  hia 
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b  his  EM$ay  nnatA  atwre.  Ho  Ih  throntirhout  a  polcm- 
ICi|lMt  ft  poleinU-  aft«T  th«  order  of  Hooker,  whose  ao- 
mnw  perkxU  be  akme  of  moderns  rivals,  with  greit> 
•r  preeisfon,  correcUieep,  Md  cleKance.  Tlie  book  Is  % 

tmoctiHut  on.-lauj^ht  on  l*rot(  -t mti-ni  antl  I jl»cralism ; 
■n  earae«t,  unqaestioning  advocacy  and  eulogy  of  Ko- 
nsn  Cafhdidsin,  and  dl  Ha  aadenl  usage*,  doctrine*, 
and  polii  V.  Yet  it  aflTortls  a  liri;;lit  exhil)iti<ai  of  pure 
inti'lli'tl  and  lofty  »cntiinent.  The  writer  is  a  logiciau 
by  his  intellaet|and  »omcthin;;  of  a  myotic  l>y  his  heart. 
God  la  vm  pisaent  to  his  miad,  and  the  ndamption 
of  man  ts  ever  on  hh  lipa.  life  Is  tu>  ladetwndent, 
uncertain,  arltitriir}-  human  evolution.  It  is  the  dread 
tragedy  acted  on  earth  by  re«)pon:»ible  beings  in  the 
pwasBca  of heavan  and  ofhell,  wtth  the  oaitalnty  of 
the  onf  Bs  a  rpcotii|i<-ti';i-  or  of  the  ot!i<T  115  n  doom. 
Natlont  ns  well  u.t  imliviiiualtt  are  un  their  trial  in  tb>- 
awflil  arena,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  Almighty, 
prapared  to  issoa  bis  eternal  Jodgments.  Tha  cuur.«e 
of  thonffht  In  the  Euny  Is  about  as  fbllows ;  Man,  cre- 
ate '1  in  till'  iiii.i^'i'  of  lii^  Mak'T,  falls  liy  ili-ulH-ilicticc. 
Sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  ain.  The  cutm 
Is  realixed  fai  the  aUenalien  of  the  doner  from  God,  and 
in  the  introdni  tion  of  disorder  and  violence  into  all 
the  phases  of  human  life,  and  into  tho  wliole  cuu^titu- 
tion  of  nature.  "  DiHcord  on  the  niu'>i<  A  ll,  and  dark* 
aesa  on  the  glory."  "  Thf  whole  world  groaneth  un- 
til now.*'  HelplctA,  apiKirently  dtoeaided,  and  tomed 
over  to  the  couiim'Is  and  passinns  of  Ids  <  avii  d  praved 
heart,  man  falls  into  all  the  corruptions  and  aberrations 
of  heatbenbn.  Radeened  at  last  by  tMm  grsea  and 
a  dirine  expiation,  the  work  of  reRenemf  ion  md  res- 
toration commences.  Christianity  chan^'c-  the  jtpir- 
it  of  the  world,  and  recreates  society.  It  changes 
the  relation  of  man  to  bis  Creator  and  to  his  fellow- 
maa.  The  Uttle  leaven  ftrmenta,  and  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump,  and  civilization  slowly  l>c<  <imc>  Christian 
throughout  instead  of  pagan.  1  ho  range  of  man's 
aontemplatiaa  is  enlarged  and  his  sympa^iea  axpand- 
ed;  his  reason  Is  Btren --thcnod.  hi««  knowbdR.^  aug- 
mented, his  dominion  over  thought  and  matter  in  iit- 
croascd ;  but,  in  the  pride  of  intellect,  he  claims  apiin 
the  knowledge  of  ^ood  and  evil ;  he  speciilataa  about 
aU  things :  he  drags  revelation  and  tha  oi^uiwaa  of 
God  l>efiirt'  the  triliunal  of  his  own  umieiataiWKng;  he 
maintain^  tin-  sovereignty  of  hi»  own  capricaai phanta- 
siex,  und  pf-Mon.s;  he  inaugurates  on  earth  aiMvn* 
volt,  nimiiar  to  tliat  which  ca-it  thi*  reUdlions  angels 
out  of  heaven.  The  pas<<ionate  vacillations  or  vaipi- 
rie»  of  the  individual  or  of  the  ma.«»  are  i«ul>stitute<I 
for  the  decraaa  of  the  Almiglity  and  beneficent  Father 
•f  aU.  Tha  fhrioos  appetencies  of  pride,  gree<i,  jeal- 
OUSjr,  and  lust  are  taken  to  !>«  canoiiH  of  political  and 
aoeial  wisdom,  instead  of  the  preceptj  of  the  moral 
law  and  of  obedience  to  constituted  anthorities,  "since 
the  powers  that  lie  are  ordained  of  God."  Hence  an 
age  of  revolutions  and  of  social  disturbances  prepares 
the  way  for  the  lifnjjj  at;ony  of  a  inati-rial  and  debasing 
detpotiam.  All  that  is  right,  and  wholesoma,  and  en- 
riched with  promise  Is  fbanded  on  volantaiT  stiKmlssion 
to  the  will  of  C,iv\.  All  revolt  from  his  ordin  mces  is 
sin,  and  is  followed  by  the  consequences  of  sin — disor- 
der, crime,  war,  wretchedness,  impoti-ncy,  ending  in  po- 
litical and  social  dissolution.  The  law  of  the  Gospel  is 
the  law  of  perfect  liberty.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
with  GikI  ;  and  the  law  of  man  is  enslavement  to  the 
passions,  provoking,  inviting,  necessitating,  and  ma- 
turing the  tyrenny  of  AjToe  on  earth,  and  eternal  tor- 
nicnts  hereafter. 

Such,  in  general  terms,  and  divested  of  Its  partisan 
coloring,  is  the  avhatanaa  af  this  aplendid  essay,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  general  type  of  speculatifin  as  the 
grand  or  graceful  pnxluctions  of  Ik>»suet,  l>e  Slaijstre, 
Cliateauhriand.  and  MontiIeml)ert.  But  the  author's 
political  alisolutism  was  a  bad  inference  from  tha  soond 
thaologj  of  his  Asoy  r  and  wMla  tha  dbaet  InflMBea 
of  U*  book  h  flonsen-ativp.  its  uld 
II.-I  1  t 


less  was  to  increase  the  athei«tic  tendency  in  Europe 
by  confounding  Christianity  with  des|iotlsm.  See  a 
disciimlnathig  essay  in  The  CatkaUe  UVU,  April,  li^7, 
art.  I ;  also  mUoAfea  Saera,  Oct  1866,  p.  679.  A  lib 
iif  D.>ih)M>-('ijrt<--<  wa-  written  l>y  T^ladOi  SOdls  aiV 
braced  in  the  edition  of  his  worlu. 

Donum  Superaddltum,  or  Sup^maturald, 
a  designation  of  the  sehola^tic  doctrine  of  "superadd- 
ed grace"  given  to  Adam,  in  addition  to  his  natural 
powefa,aad  wfaidi  gtaeabalostbytbaFalL  Accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  scbola.stic  divines  (Scotus  Eri^'cna, 
Bonaventura,  etc.),  original  righteousnefs  (Jundtia 
ortffiwilu)  was  added  10  aus's  natOinl  powers  {jiura 
nattu-alUi)  as  a  dtmum  tuptrai^itim.  Aquinas  lield 
(pt.  i,  qu.  95,  art.  9)  that  man  was  cnattd  in  possession 
of  i  ri^'itial  righteousness,  ctill,  howeVWi  aaagBMOMI* 
peraddcd  (0  his  natural  powers. 

MdUartlMa  stalaa  the  docirlnas  **Ilo  iirila  body 
can  exi-it  in  a  living'  moral  communion  with  the  deity 
save  l)y  the  conuuuuiun  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tliis  re- 
lation of  Adam  to  (>od,  as  it  exalted  him  altove  human 
natora,  and  made  him  participate  in  that  of  God,  Is 
faenca  termed  a  supernatural  gift  of  ^race,  nperadied 
to  the  endowments  of  nature.  I  hi'  is  not  mertdy  a 
private  opinion  of  Uieologians,  but  a  dogma"  (tfjfmio^ 
um,bk.l,pLl,f  l,N.T.1844^9vo;  saa  also  the  Oris. 
ddtmtu  Romnnut,  I,  2,  19;  Hellarmin,  Gratia  primi 
hominit,  2;  cit^itions  in  Winer,  Compural.  D  irstellunff, 
4).  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  while  yet  in  the  Church  of 
£ngUnd,  taught  this  doetrtna:  What  Adam  loat  m 
sinning  waa  a  aopanataral  endowment**  (£eeftv«t  oa 
JwttifienH<m,niyf  to  al-o  an  hdeacm  Willtcrforce : 
"  The  likenaaa  it  Ckd  must  have  been  some  divine 
preaeaee  npervMed  to  primitive  nature  (On  /near* 
nation,  p.  71,  London  edit.).  The  Roman  Church  fur- 
ther holds  that  this  suix-rnaturul  pn  M-nce  is  restored 
by  baptism,  so  that  a  baptized  (MTsun  "tAnds  in  tha 
conditioa  of  Adam  before  the  FalL  If  be  goea  astray, 
he  is  to  be  lestored  by  confession,  ahaolntion,  and  the 
sacrament  of  penance.  Sea  Bird,  S<irntmentnl  >'>/'t.  ,1 
(London,  18M),  §  4;  Hagenbach,  Uistory  of  Doctrinti 
(Smith's  edit),  §  175, 246 ;  Jackson,  fforfa,  ix,  8  (Ox> 
fonl);  Neander,  Hi'fnry  nf  IhM/mat  (Bohn's  edit,),  ii| 
6i>k.    See  Imauk  UK  Uuu;  Sin,  Ubiuikau 

Doollttol  (pt  DoouTTLs),  Trohjui,  1I.A.,  a 

Noni'informi'-t  flivine,  wa-<  bom  at  Kidderminster, 
England,  in  li>H<>;  was  e<lucated  at  Tcmbroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  an<l  l)ccame  minister  of  St.  Alphage,  l^n- 
don.  Ejected  in  1662,  bo  Unght  school  in  Moorflelds, 
and  afteiwafds  at  Woodford  Bridge.  Returning  to 
lyondon  aftiT  the  plnt;ue,  lie  had  a  niceting-liouse  built 

in  Monk  well  Street,  London,  where  be  continued  his 
miolalry  (with  some  InleniipliouB  Awn  persacotlon) 

until  his  death,  May  '2\.  1707.  His  writings  l>ecame 
very  popular;  the  principal  are,  A  Treatise  concerning 
the  'ljnrd$  Stpptr  (Ix>nd.  9th  edit.  167f>,  12mo)  i—loM 
to  (Ttrist  nerfuary  to  Ktatpe  the  Cunt  at  kit  eomhu 
(l^ndon.  IH.'V),  Wmo):—CapHm$  kiMdM  Ckamt  madB 
free  by  ('firi<t  (on  I«a.  l.xi,  I): —A  R^hitlf  for  Sin 
(1678):— il  compiele  Bodu  of  Irivinitg  (172}^  fol.),  etc 
—UaOktg^Qfelopitiia  mb&grapkka,\,m;  Oatamy, 

Xonconformittx'  Mfmorial,  i,  HO  (ed.  of  1778). 

Door  (usually  rl^i,  da'leth,  strictly  the  rahe  or 
part  that  swings  on  the  hinges ;  while  nr^,  pe'tkaek^ 

dasignalea  tba  aalranea  or  «l»efw<ay;        Aa'ar^  ia 

rather  a  p'ltt ;  Gr.  icon).  Froia  a  comparison  of  vari- 
ous passages  of  Scriptpre,  we  leam  tliat  anciently 
doors  were  suspended  and  moved  by  maans  of  pivota 
of  wood,  whicb  projected  from  the  ends  of  the  two 
folds,  both  alKivc  ami  below.  The  upper  pivots,  whicb 
were  the  longest,  were  inserted  in  sockets  sufficiently 
laiga  to  recaiva  tham  in  tha  lintel;  the  lower  onas 
wars  aaearad  la  a  eoffaapoadbig  naaaar  in  Cha  threslw 
old.  Tbo  pivolB  or  aska  ai*  eriiad  nirii»^o(WA\- 

tha  lodkata  ia  irtildi  tlMj  aio  laaailad,  Iririsi' 
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(Piw.  xxvi,  14).  Doon 

(Cant.  V,  5),  or  by  a  f>ar  (  lu.lg.  xvi,  3;  Jol 
10).  TboM  made  of  iron  and  bnuw  were  not  used  ex 
cept  80  a  Mcurity  to  the  gates  of  fortiiiod  places  or  re- 
positories of  valuables  (Isa.  xlv,  2,  3).  The  lock  waa 
nothing  more  tlian  a  wooden  slide  attached  to  OM  of 
the  fold*,  which  entered  into  a  hoU-  in  the  door-|Kist, 
and  ma  aecflred  there  by  teeth  cut  into  it,  or  catches. 
Two  fltrinits  passed  through  an  oriflce  iMtfng  to  ^ 
external  side  of  the  door.  A  man  going  out,  by  the 
aid  of  one  of  these  strings  moved  the  Hlide  into  it^ 
pboo  In  the  poet,  where  it  was  so  fastened  anions;  the 
teeth,  or  catches,  as  not  to  bo  drawn  baclt.  The  one 
coming;  in,  who  wished  to  unlock,  had  a  wooden  key, 
sufficiently  hirpo,  and  crooked,  like  a  sickle.  It  was 
called  nriE'2,  miphtnch'  (Judg.  iii,  25).  He  thrust 
the  key  throu^^h  the  orifice  of  the  door,  or  key-hole, 
Uftad  up  the  slide  ho  a^*  to  extricate  it  from  the  catch- 
and,  taJting  hold  of  the  other  string,  drew  it  back, 
and  thtts  enterad.  Keys  were  not  made  of  in«td,«ix> 
a^  for  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  these  were  some* 
ttmaa  adorned  with  an  ivory  handle.  A  key  of  this 
Und,  in  the  d^rs  of  the  Hebrew  monamdka)  was  as- 
?i(?nod  to  the  steward  of  the  royal  palace  as  a  mark  of 
his  office,  and  he  carried  it  on  bis  shoulder  (Isa.  xxli, 
22).  The  key-hole  was  Mtmetiines  so  lar^  as  to  ad- 
mit a  penon's  finger  Uiiougb  it,  and  enalde  him  to  lift 


bjr  a  look  ' iMil  if  Ihqrwtferaaify  loeka,  they  were  probably  opoa 
)i>  xxxviii,  tkepribdplo  of  tliOM  Mir  oaad  in  EsTpl,  which  an  of 


Andent  Ffoptiua  l>oun. 

the  slide ;  in  that  case  he  stood  in  no  absolute  need  of 
a  key  to  enter  (Cant,  t,  4).  See  Kky.  Amonj;  the 
ancient  Eorptians  doon  wan  freqoentl j  stained  so  as 
to  imitate  reraign  wood.    Th«5>  w«m         of  one  or 

two  v;ilve'-.  tiiriiin^^  on  pinn  of  metal,  at)d  were  se- 
cured within  by  bars  and  Iwlts.  Some  of  the  bronze 
pins  haTO  been  disoovcred  in  tho  tonbs  of  Thohes. 
and  twii  of  fliem,  after  Wilkinson,  are  fi>j- 
ured  Ik'Iuw  1^2,  3).  They  were  fastened  to 
the  wood  with  nuils  of  the  same  metal.  See 
HuiOB.  The  stone  lintels  and  floor  behind 
tbe  threshold  of  the  tombs  and  temples  stfll 

exhiliit  the  hole*  in  whii  li  thi-  iiiii-'  turn*  d, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  t>olt5  and  iMira,  and  the 
ncess  for  reoeivfaiff  the  opening  TalTsa.  The 

folding  doors  had  Iwilts  in  the  rentre,  some- 
timen  atmve  as  well  as  t)elow ;  a  bar  was 
placed  across  from  one  wall  to  the  other,  and 
In  many  cases  the/  won  soenred  by  wooden 
loeke  passing  over  the  centre  (aboro  cut,  fig. 
A")  at  the  junction  of  the  two  folds.  "  It  is 
difficult  (remarks  Sir  J.  (1.  Wilkinson")  to  say 
if  these  last  were  opened  by  a  key,  or  mere- 
ly sUded  backwaid  and  ftrwaid  like  a  boU} 


I^HaaBult^MbnesanaKeytea 


wood,  and  opened  by  a  key  ftimlshed  with  aerml 
an^iuerinj;  Ju  a  smaller  number  that  fall  dow  n  int  t}f 
hollow  movable  tongue,  into  which  the  key  is  inir»- 
doeed  when  they  open  or  fostcn  the  lock.'*  SeoLocs. 
For  greater  security,  they  are  also  (K'ea5ionally  s«a3f^ 
with  a  mass  of  iluy.  This  was  al^o  a  custom  oCiIk 
ancient  Egyptians,  a^  ap[ieiir>  from  HeFod<>ta»  (ii^l^l), 
from  tombs  actually  so  cloned  at  Theb<»,  and  frvas  tkt 
sculptures,  as  in  the  first  cut  alim-c,  fig.  S.  where  lb* 
d«x)r  is  thus  ( lnr-ed  and  sj-aled.  To  this  cnstt  m  th«rt 
ia  an  allnsiou  in  Job.  See  Clay.  At  a  later  pefioiL 
when  Iran  eama  Into  genenl  nse,  kegra  *w«Bn  niade  «f 


thiit  metal,  of  the  >h,ii  e  shMwn  in  the  al'ovc  ctit  fi:  4_ 
Of  the  kind  thun  iiiilintled  were  probably  the  bit  iz^ 
key  which  fastened  the  suminer-|>arlor  uf  kinp  F4:^'« 
(.ludg.  iii,  23, 25).  In  thu  case  Ehud  locked  the  deiv 
and  took  awny  the  key :  but  when  the  aa  lants  W> 
came  alainnd  tin  \  easily  oywned  it  with  anotbtr  1ft. 
which  augge«ta  that  the  locl^  as  in  ancient  «r 
the  nodera  East,  was  nothing  non  than  a  peed&nir 

constnieted  open  Ixdt  of  wood,  whii  h  the  wfK<Jf'0  or 
metjil  key  was  ndaptc<l  to  raise  and  thrust  Ijack.  Tb« 
forms  of  the  Eg\  |.tian  doors  may  l)e  seen  from  tb 
cuts.  (See  Wilkiiuon,  ^nc.  ^np<>  abrid^.  i.  7  2s.; 
The  chief  entrance  to  faoines  was  through  a  pynunsdd 
pylon  on  a  jirioi'i  liii^'  \>nTr\\  of  .  oUiuuis  whose  c«p^ 
tula  were  often  ornanieoted  with  ribboniu  Over  de 
doorway  was  semethnfls  a  brief  Uara^ypldcal  kg^l 
(Wathen.  p.  101),  This  last  circumstance  mniri^ 
one  of  the  writing  Oft  their  doors  recommcoded  to  tV 
Isnalites,  as  nodcMl  bckvw.    A  ewpariaaa  «f  d* 


Modem  Oriental  etnei-daon. 
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ancipnt  E^'ptinn  doon  with  thoae  now  u»ed  in  the 
East  will  proltalily  suggest  no  incorrtK't  notion  of  thu 
provi.'>ion  umung  the  ancient  HcbrvwA  in  this  recptict. 
A  «ort  of  intermediate  idea  arising  from  this  compar- 
ison will  be  found  to  furnish  very  natiKfactory  illuhtra- 
tiuna  of  most  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  relate 
to  the  subject.   (See  Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  i,  9, 18.)  Doors 


Urlvutal  Door  io  the  loterior  Court. 


are  generally  unpainted  throughout  Western  Asia  and 
in  E^ypt.  In  the  interior  of  boiwes  it  is  not  unusual 
to  se<>  curtains  instead  of  doors,  especially  in  summer. 
This  helps  to  keep  the  apartment  cool,  and  also  enables 
servants  to  enter  witliout  noise.  This  custom  origin- 
ated in  the  use  of  tents.  Accordingly  we  tiud  timt  all 
tlie  entrances  of  the  tal)emacle  bad  curtains,  altliough 
the  framework  was  of  wood  (Exod.  xxvi,  31-38, 3C,  37); 


ComnKM)  Uriental  Door. 

and  even  in  the  Temple  a  curtain  or  "Tail"  formed 
the  separation  lictween  the  holy  and  the  mo«t  holy 
place.  See  HousK.  The  word  "door,"  in  reference 
to  a  tent,  expresses  the  opening  made  by  dispensing 
with  the  cloths  in  front  of  the  tent,  which  is  then  sup- 
ported only  by  the  hinder  and  middle  polea  (Gen. 
xviii,  2 ;  Burckhanlt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i,  42). 

Among  the  figurntivc  allusions  to  doors,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  in  Hosea  ii,  15,  the  valley  of  Achor  is 
called  "  a  door  of  hope,"  because  there,  Immediately 
aft«-r  the  execution  of  Achan,  the  Lonl  said  to  Joshua, 
"  Fear  not,  neither  l)e  dismayed  ;"  and  from  that  time 
Joshua  carritHl  on  his  conquesta  with  uninterrupted 
Huccess.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xvi,  9 ;  2  Cor.  ii,  12;  Col,  iv, 
8,  uses  the  symbol  of  a  door  opened,  to  signify  the  tne 
exercise  and  pro|)agation  of  the  G<ispcl.  Our  Lord 
applies  the  term  to  himself, "  I  am  the  door"  (John  x, 
9).  The  "door  opened  in  heaven"  signifies  the  l>e- 
ginning  of  a  new  kind  of  government  (Kev.  iv,  1); 
and  in  general  the  opening  of  anything  is  sjiid  when 
it  may  act  suitably  to  its  quality ;  the  shutting  of  any- 
thing is  the  stopping  of  ita  use  (W'emyss,  Symbol.  Did. 
8.  v.).    Sec  Oatb. 

DOOR-KEEPER  (^SitJ,  ih<Mr',  1  Chron.  xv,  23, 24, 
a  ffotf-iender,  or  "  porter,"  as  elsewhere  rendered  ;  but 
in  Psa.  Ixxxtv,  11,  760,  taphaph',  to  tit  nt  the  thrtsh- 
old ;  Sept.  vapapiimaiai ;  Yulg.  afjectus  este ;  Qr. 


'  3vp«poc,  John  xviii,  16, 17 ;  elsewhere  likewise  "/»r. 
ter")y  a  ])er8on  appointed  to  keep  the  street-door  lead- 
ing by  an  alley-way  to  the  interior  entrance  of  an 

I  Oriental  house  (q.  v.).  This  was  originally  doubtless 
a  male,  but  in  later  times,  in  imitation  perhaps  of 
Greek  and  Roman  usages  (see  Kitto,  IHct.  BibU,  note 
on  John  I.  c. ;  no  such  custom,  however,  appears  in 
classical  writers ;  see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou.  Antiq.  p. 
514  b,  527  b).  a  female  janitress  or  (wrtress  often  held 
this  poet  (John  xvtii,16 ;  Acts  xii.  IH).  See  Portrr. 
In  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  10,  the  word  "door-keeper"  docs  not 
convey  the  proper  meaning  of  the  original,  because 
the  preference  of  the  Psalnii!<t  was  evidently  given  to 
a  very  humble  situation,  whereas  that  of  a  door-keep- 
er, in  Eastern  estimation,  is  tnily  respectable  and  con> 
fidential.  The  ginis  arc  always  represented  as  haA^ng 
door-keepers,  who  were  of  great  dignity  and  jxiwer,  as 
they  also  fought  againi^t  other  deities.  In  the  heathen 
temples  there  are  ima^^es  near  the  entrance  called 
htval  karan,  guanls,  or  door-keepers.  See  ANtnis; 
A»p.  Kings  and  great  men,  uIm),  have  officers  whose 
business  it  is  to  stund  at  the  door  or  gate  as  kee|)ers 
of  the  entrance.  The  most  dignilied  native  of  Ceylon 
is  the  nuiha  modeliar  of  the  governor's  gate,  to  whom 
all  others  mast  make  obeisance.  The  word  door-keep- 
er,  therefore,  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  humility,  but 

I  of  honor.  The  marginal  reading  uf  our  version,  liow- 
ever,  to  ''sit  at  the  threshold,"  at  once  strikes  an  East- 
em  mind  as  a  situation  of  deep  humility.  Sec  the 
poor  heflibcn  devotee  ;  he  goes  and  sits  near  the  thrcish- 
old  of  bis  temple.  Look  at  the  beggar;  he  sits  or 
prostrates  himself  at  the  threshold  of  the  door  or  gate 
till  be  shall  have  gained  bis  suit.  "  I  am  in  great 
trouble ;  I  will  go  and  lie  down  at  the  door  of  the  tem- 
ple." "  Friend,  you  appear  to  l)e  ver^-  ill."  '*  Yes." 
"Then  go  and  prostrate  yourself  at  the  threshold  of 
the  temple."  The  Psjilmiwt  therefiire  pmbaMy  refers 
to  the  attitude  of  a  bt>ggar  or  suppliant  at  tlK>  tliresh- 
old  of  the  house  of  the  I^trd  as  being  preferablu  to  the 
splendid  dwellings  of  the  wicked.    Sec  Beuuar. 

DOOR-KEEPERS  (Mtlarii).  in  the  ancient  Church, 
a  clasa  of  church  officers  forming  the  lowest  clerical 
order.  Their  duties  were  to  open  and  close  the  doors, 
not  only  at  the  termination  of  religious  worship,  but 
during  the  services,  especially  after  the  mitM  cate- 
cAnmenorvm  (q.  v.).  In  later  times,  in  the  Roman 
Church,  their  duties  Itecame  nearly  those  of  the  mod- 
em sexton,  viz.  to  take  care  of  the  church  ornamcnta 
and  vessels,  to  ring  the  bell,  to  sweep  the  church,  etc. 
The  customarj"  forms  of  ordination  are  prescribed  in 
the  fourth  council  of  Cartilage ;  and  the  keys  were  de- 
livered to  them  by  the  bishop,  with  the  injunction, 
"  Behave  thyself  as  one  who  must  give  account  to  God 
of  the  things  that  are  kept  locked  under  these  keys." 
Their  ordinarj*  name  was  irvXtopoi,  oftittrii,  and  some- 
times mantionnrii  and  janitortt. — Bingham,  Orig.  Eo- 
da.  bk.  iii,  ch.  vi. 

DOOR-POST  (no,  »aj>h,  Ezek.  xli,  Ifi,  the  «//  or 
"threshold,"  as  elsewhere  usually  rendered ;  T'p^'?, 
mathkoiih',  Ezek.  xii,  7,  the  linttl,  as  elsewhere  ren- 
dercd).  In  Dent,  vi,  9,  Moses  enjoined  upon  the  Is- 
raelites to  write  the  divine  commands  upon  thr  po$U 
(r'^TITS,  mezuzoth'y  invariably  so  rendered)  o/"  (heir 
doors,  a  practice  which  is  understowl  liternlly  by  the 
modem  Jews  (Thomson,  Lund  and  Book,  i,  141).  It 
is  at  this  day  customary  in  Mohammedan  AsLi  for  ex- 
tracts fW>m  the  Koran,  and  moral  sentences,  to  be 
wrought  in  stucco  over  doors  and  gates,  and  as  orna- 
mental scrolls  to  the  interior  of  apartments.  The  ele- 
gant characters  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  alphabets, 
and  the  g(M>d  taste  with  which  they  uv  applied  in  nin- 
ning  scrolls,  the  characters  l>eing  usually  white,  raised 
on  a  blue  ground,  and  intermixed  with  gilding,  have  a 
vtry  pleasing  effect,  particularly  in  interior  ornament. 
This  custom  mast  have  been  very  ancient,  for  Moses 
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here  very  evidently  alladei  to  iL   We  undersUnd  the  itatloB  of  flM  Jewish  T«b|^.   %i^tiiHt  flie 
il^aaction  not -as  imperative  upon  the  Hebrews  to  ri'Xr;, /K^-fu,  ami  »i  jifj./ifi«  ».  were  inu^n-luiti^d :  1^,-, 
write  on  their  doors,  but  as  enjoining  them,  if  they  did  lor  the  inotit  fiart,  tiic  pnuLijuil  entrance,  at  the  west, 
write  at  all,  to  write  sontencfs  of  tlie  law.    He  su^;-  over  against  the  altar,  wa«  called,  hx  wav  of  < 
gesfai  thia  a«  a  means  of  inculcating  the  law  upon  their  '  ' 
ehfldran,  whrnee  H  seemt  that  he  took  h  for  granted 
that  the  children  would  l,e  tau^jht  to  read.  "Among 
uj),"'  says  Michaeli.0,  "where,  l)y  the  aid  of  printing, 

books  are  no  ui>un<liintly  inultijilied.  Mid  may  be  pat  j  of  the  cborch  was  nsiuilly  fnserlbsd 
into  the  hands  of  every  child,  such  measures  would  be  ^  .Sometime!*  tlie  i!'»  rrs  l<or<-  inHt  ription$  of  various 


9v\iif  and  voXq  ^f"*^  ^  iiaotimai.  Men  and  won- 
en  entsred  by  difltfent  doon.   The  doors  were  coo- 

structed  of  the  most  dumldi-  wood,  or  of  brass  richh 
ornamented.    The  date  of  the  building  or 


of  which  the  fullow  iug  may  be  taken  aa  a 
On  the  outside, 


On  the  inside, 


quite  superfluous ;  but  If  we  woald  enter  into  the  ideas 
of  Moses,  we  must  place  ourfelNes  in  an  age  when  the 
book  of  the  law  could  only  come  into  the  hands  of  a 
Uw  opulent  people.*'  The  later  Jews  hare  exercised 

their  nsuul  in^'emiity  in  misunderjitandin^;  this  ^ 
injunction.  They  conceive  the  ohsicrvance  I 
to  l>c  iniiK;rative,  and  they  act  on  it  as  foU 

lows  :  Jlwir  mezuzofk,  or  dooMchedule^  are  jt  ,  ,„to,narv.  i„  e  .rh  tim-s  U.  place  on  th*  dool 
slips  of  porchmen^  on  which  are  written  the  tlie  names  of  all  excommunicated  penona-  at  a  lais 
p:w!.aKe»  Deut.  vi,  l-O,  and  xi,  13-2();  these  |  period,  the  names  of  persons  tntsotiBfr  BiarriM  ««« 
slips  are  rolled  up,  and  on  the  outside  u  writ-  j„,Ht,.d  up  in  like  manner.  This  w.i«  al5o  thf-^c^  f  t 
ten  the  Hebrew  word  ^nO,  tkaddai,  or  "  the  i  ultixing  uU  proclumation-s  and  ilei  Imous  of  the  Choitfa, 


'  CNilMiuU  ab  ade  Dei,  perfeeds  I 

■V>WMn«  I 


Almighty,"  one  of  the  names  appropriated  to 
Uod.  This  roll  they  put  into  a  reed  or  boU 
low  cylinder  of  lead,  hi  which  a  liole  Is  cot  for 
the  word  fhuUUii  to  appear,  and  the  tulHs  is 
then  fastened  to  the  door-post  by  a  nail  at  each 
end.   As  the  injunelloB  is  in  the  pivnl  form, 
they  conceive  that  r  mezuznh  should  be  placed 
on  every  door  of  a  hout^:.    it  hs  usuflly  fixed 
Modern  to  the  right-hand  door-post,  and  those  Isruel- 
irJ"'.'        «lM»  wish  lo  be  eoniidefwl  particoUrly 
xuh.    derout  asoally  touch  or  oven  kiss  It  as  they 
pis<.    Tlic  Tilliiiud  ascriWs  (jreat  merit  to 
having  the  mezuzuh  fixed  on  the  door-poet,  and  de- 
seribea  it  as  a  prssarvativ*  fhmi  ifau  See  MisnsOTH. 


Riii'tem  iKmr  in-rrltx  rl  wlili  I'n-r'aj.'e*  fruin  the  Konin. 


DOOHS  OF  THE  CHUBCil.  To  insure  secrecy 
in  worship,  the  ancient  Christhnis  wiusltacied  the  doors 
of  their  churches  with  poruliar  cnre.  The  early  fa- 
thers, from  thin  asaue,  derived  ulmtnlant  metaphors, 

relating,'  to  admission  to  tlie  rliiirch,  to  heaven,  etc.  ,     .         „  „ 

There  were  generally  throe  principal  entxuicea,  in  iin>  1  tb«  ci^  was  beakged  and  osptarsd  hj 


as  well  as  all  public  notices.— Kiddle^  Chritticm  At 
iMdV«,bk.yi,ch.r,§6i  OAanan^CknalimAMgitdi^ 
ch.  ix,  §  10.  " 

I>«q>ll1ra]l  (ReK  Ajpttal*  M^^t^,  aeoertbgts 
Gesenius,  a  knocHng;  accord,  to  Furst,  cattlcvi'-irey; 
Sept.  'VatpaKtt^  by  error  of  for  T;  Vul^;.  IkifheuX 
the  eighth  place  of  encampment  of  the  Isni(lite<  is 
comitiK  out  of  Ejjypt  (Num.  xxxiii.  12).  It  wa*  <rta. 
ated  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  on  the  eastern  aliora  of  tta 
western  nrm  of  tlie  Red  Ses,  prohablw  at  tfce  waft 
f.f  Wady  Feiriin.  See  Kxodk.  Pik  iw-ke  ( /.Vjjt/.  i.  f:^s) 
think»  it  lies  ea^t  of  7'Aor,  in  W'udy  Ilibran ;  but  tka 
api>orently  conjecture.  FUrst  (lleb.  Hrmdm.  s.  ».X 
after  SoetsanfZach's  Cormpond.  xxvii,  71).  -^.i^  it  it 
the  modem  m-TMadui;  hy  which  they  appirent./ 
mean  the  iKTuhukuh  nientiom-d  liy  Dr.  K(it>in<«a  as 
lying  in  a  veij-  different  region  iJU$.  ii,  3»8,  \.  ari 
probahly  idontinl  with  the  l^ha  (q.  v.)  of  esrij 
Church  writers. 

Dor  (Heh.  id.,  ^'"t,  a  (brflling,  hnt  Ijin  in 
xvii,  11;  1  Kings  iv,  11;  Sept  i^up^  but  joins  »iti 
preceding  word  r|9  or  nis?,  hn  Josh,  zi,  9  N  (^<\\m, 
in  Josh,  xii,  22  [second  clause]  No^ar ("«.'.(»,  in  1  Kinp 
iv,  11  Ntf^in'd'.p ;  Vulg.  Dor{  the  Dora,  ru  Aifo^ii 
the  Apocrt-pha  and  Josephos,  who^  as  well  as  GnA 
writers,  also  calls  it  l><>rus,  A^joo/ \  an  ancient  r  tJ 
city  of  the  Canaanites  (.'osh.  xii,  2.J),  w  ho.-e  rulw 
an  ally  of  Ja1>in,  king  of  Huzor,  against  Jo»hna  (Joak. 
xi,  1,  2).  It  was  probably  the  nio»t  soathcm  settle 
ment  of  tho  Phtanicfauis  (Scyhix,  p.  42,  ascribes  it  ts 
the  Sidonians)  on  the  coast  of  .Syria  (.loeepli.  Lifi,f^ 
8 ;  Ant.  xv,  9,  6).  Josephus  describes  it  na  a  BMritBt 
city  {War,  i,  21,  5)  on  tlie  west  border  of  MaasaA 
and  the  nortli  Wder  of  Dan  (  Ifi^.  v,  1.  22  ;  vOi,  ^t: 
War,  i,  7,  7),  near  Mount  Carmel  (Ap.  ii,  10).  Ooe 
old  author  tells  us  that  it  wss  founded  by  Vonx.  • 
son  of  Ncptonei,  while  another  affims  that  it  was  h«Dt 
by  tho  PheBnteians,  hseanse  the  neigfatmrini;  rocky 
sliore  alioundi  d  in  the  small  shell-fish  from  whiclitb^v 
got  the  purple  dye  (KeUnd,  Palait,  p.  78d).  It  sp> 
pears  to  have  been  within  the  lisiiilwy  «f  tlw  tribe  of 
Asher,  thou^'h  nllofted  to  Manas-Heh  (.losh.  xvii.  1?; 
Judg.  i,  27).  The  original  inhaliit4tnU'  were  never  t\- 
pelled,  hut  during  the  prosperous  reigns  of  I)ari<i  gai 
SolomoD  thoy  trun  made  tribniary  (Jud^-  i,  27,  fi*). 
and  tho  latter  monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  cf 
twelve  purveyors  (1  Kings  iv,  11).  Kelitnd  {PakK. 
p.  744)  thinks  it  is  the  Dura  (Aeiipa)  mnnfioswd  by 
Pblybius  (v,  4(N0  w  the  seone  of  tiie  rletoty  of  Antfs> 
chus  Fpipbanes  OTOrPtoIemy  Pliiloinetor.  Trypbt'a. 
the  murderer  of  .Tonsthan  Mucciil>.i-u.'i  and  asarper  cf 
the  throne  of  Syria,  having  sought  an  asylnm  in  IVr. 
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dfltea  (1  Mace  xt,  11, 13,  25;  JoMph.  Ant.  xiii,  7,  2; 
IFor,  i,  S,  ^   It  wa*  gnmlfld  tlie  iMrlvQefs  0f  noni- 

nal  iiiilei)endcncc  hv  Ponqx'V  (.To'<«"])h.  Ant.  xiv.  4,  4  : 
War,  i,  7,  7),  ami  was  ri;l>uilt  \>y  (iubinius,  thu  iioiaan 
general,  alung  with  Samaria,  Ashdod,  and  other  cities 
of  Paleetine  (Joeeph.  Ami,  xiv,  6,  i\  and  it  nmuiMd 
n  impoituit  place  daring;  the  early  yean  «f  lbs  Bo- 
man  rule  in  Svri.u    Its  (oins  are  numuroiu,  bewing  j 
the  legend    iiacred  Dura"  (Vaillant,  Man. 
It  became  an  epiacapal  dijr  ef  tile  ptwrioee  ef  Mau- 
tinn  Prfm'i,  luit  was  nlrf;i<ly  niinw!  and  (Inserted  in  j 
th«  fourth  (.-•■iiturj-  (Jerome,  »n  Epitnph.  Pnulr).    Ac- j 
cording  tu  Ptolemv  (r,  15,  5),  it  was  situated  in  long. 
66C  80\  lat  82^  40' ;  aocording  to  the  P^^utvxger  TaUt,  \ 
M  miles  from  Ptolainals;  and  aocorlln^'  to  BoseUas  ' 
and  Jerome  (Owmiut.     v.  A<.jji  mv  Nu  -n-j,  I)iirna-| 
pbet),  it  lay  on  the  coast, "  in  the  ninth  mile  from 
GMaMa,ofitiM  wajtoPtolends."  Justalthapoht! 
indicated  is  the  mnall  villa;:c  of  Tntit'mt  (or  Tortura,  I 
rococke,  ii,  84;  Arvieux,  ii,  11 :  Geseuius  think.*,  /'Ar-  ' 
sanr.  y>.  831,  either  form  equal  to  the  Arabic  for  hUi  of 
Hora)f  of  About  thir^  bousaa,  wholly  con-  | 

atroeled  of  aadaot  Mtarlats,  and  {nhaMlad  faj  M ». ' 
hmmmtdam  OtM»i^m,Trar.  )<.  S>  liwarz,  Palrsf. 
p.  77,  91,  149;  Thomson,  lAUui  and  Book,  ii,  248). 
Three  hundred  yards  north  are  low  teokjr  ■owda  pro* 
jacting  into  the  sea,  covered  with  heajm  of  rut)I>i>'h, 
massive  fonnilationri,  and  fragments  of  columns.  The 
most  conspicuous  ruin  is  a  section  of  an  old  tower,  30 
f«et  or  DMN  ia  height,  which  (bnos  the  laodmark  of 
the  town.  On  the  sootii  sida  of  die  pimnontory,  op- 
pu'^iti'  the  vill.i^co,  a  Iittl«  harbor,  partblly  sheltered 
by  two  or  three  small  islands.  A  spar  of  Moont  Car- 
nel,  steep  and  partially  wvodad,  raaa  panllat  to  the 
coast-line,  at  the  distani**-  of  al>nut  a  mile  an<l  a  half. 
Between  its  base  and  the  i>;indy  beach  is  a  rich  and 
baantiftal  plain  — this  is  possibly  the  «•  border," 
** coast,"  or  "region"  (PBS,  Syminachus  irapaXia)  of 
Dor  f.r..sh.  xi,  2;  xii.  23;  'l  Kings  iv,  11),  The  dis- 
tri<-t  ti  iw  almost  wholly  deserted,  Iteing  exposed  to 
the  raidii  of  the  wild  Bedouins  who  pasture  their  docks 
on  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon. — Smith,  s.  v.  See  also 
Haxatimk«;  Bmwb. 

Do'ra  (1  Maeo.  zr,  11, 13,  35).   See  Dob. 

Dor'oaa  (iopraf,  a  female  antelope ;  expUurcd  in 
the  text  as  equivalent  to  Syr.  HT^'Z'J,  a  gaztUe),  a 
charitable  and  pious  Christian  widow  of  Joppe,  whom 
Peter  restored  to  life  (Acts  ix,  86-Al).  The  sacred 
writer  mentions  her  as  "  a  certain  disciple  named  Tab- 
itha,  which  by  intcrprctatioti  is  lalU-d  Dorran,"  the 
reason  of  which  probably  is  that  she  was  a  HcUenistic 
Jewess,  and  was  called  Donag  hgr  the  Oieeki^  wUle 

to  thf  Jew^  she  was  known  kj  the  MOM  of  TaBIXHA 
(q.  v.).    See  Gazbllk. 

Doroaa  Boolcty,  **a  name  given  to  an  «Md»- 

tion  of  ladies  who  collect  and  di.^iKisi-  of  ^rarments  with 
the  benevolent  object  of  giving  aid  to  necessitous  fam- 
ilies. Sometimes  the  ladies  connected  with  a  congre- 
gation unite  to  form  a  Dorcas  society,  in  order  to  af- 
ford employment  to  poor  needlewomen.  Societies  of 
this  kind  are  so  called  fVom  what  is  recorded  in  Acts 
ix,  39:  'And  all  the  widows  stood  hj  him  weeping, 
and  showing  Ike  eoata  and  gameola  wUdi  Doceas 
made  while  she  was  with  tham  * "  CHiamlMifi.  Aiy- 

clojxedui,  s.  v. 

Dorchester,  Daniki,,  a  Methwlist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  boni  at  Vernon,  Conn..  Jan.  25,  17'.K).  He 
waa  drafted  for  service  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  soon 
after  Us  term  ef  mllitiry  duty  expired  he  was  licensed 
to  preach.  In  1816  he  entennl  tli'  tr  ivollitit;  tnini'-try 
ill  the  New  England  Conference,  and  served  as  minis- 
ter and  presiding  elder  until  bis  final  superannuation 
in  1H50.  In  1853  he  went  to  the  West:  in  l«.>t  was 
nuule  librarian  of  the  public  library  and  readlni:-mnm  i 
in  GbJeegOk  and  died  miar  that  cHj  Aagnst  6^  IMM.  i 


Mr.  Dorchester  was  a  man  of  clear  intellect  and  de* 
dded  ebaraetsr.   He  aUy  delbnded  Metfiodism  In  a 

time  when  it  was  "much  spoken  against."  On  in;i:iv 
of  his  circuits  there  were  extensive  revivals. — Mm- 
Htm  511. 

Doiia  (.iopj'v),  a  Jewess  of  low  descent,  the  first 
wife  of  llerod  the  Great  (Jo»ephus,  Ant.  xiv,  12, 1),  by 
whom  she  had  Antipatar  (Ifar,  i,  28, 4) ;  she  was  ex- 
pelled from  oonrt  on  account  of  alleged  com|did;^  in 
the  traaaon  of  Pberoras  (  War,  i,  80, 4). 

Dor5a  (^opoa),  a  town  whose  ancient  name  and 

site  was  discovered  by  Seetzen  fhnn  an  in^-cription 
found  by  him  in  the  mo<lern  village  ed-hur,  iu  the  re- 
gion of  the  llauran,  south  of  the  I^jah,  and  a  Uttla 

south  of  Wady  Kiinauiat  (Kitter,  Krdk.  xv,  Xty<), 

Doroth£Ua  (Ao().'«^»of,  Gwl-given\  the  deputy  ap- 
pointed by  Nicanor,  the  royal  steward  of  I^tulen^  PllU* 
adelphns,  to  entertain  the  seventy  learned  persons  sent 
ftrom  Jemaalem  to  translate  the  Old  Testament  Into 
Greek  (.Joiieph.  Awi,  xii,  2,  12,  18).    See  Septpaoixt. 

Dorotheas,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  mentioned  by 
Ettsebios  as  "a  man  of  fine  tiste  in  sacred  literature, 
who  was  mnch  devote<I  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
langnage,  so  that  he  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with 
great  flidlily.  He  also  was  of  a  Tcry  liberal  niind, 
and  not  nnacquainted  with  the  pref»nr;itnr%-  studies 
pniraed  among  the  Gr<>eks,  but  in  other  re!<pects  a  eu- 
nuch by  natne^havinL'  been  snch  from  his  Uith;  ao 
that  the  emperor,  on  this  acconnt,  as  if  it  were  a  great 
mirncle,  received  him  into  his  house  and  fiimily,  and 
honored  him  with  an  apjiointnient  over  the  jmrj  !>•  dye 
establishment  of  l^re.  Him  we  have  lieanl  in  the 
drareh  expounding  the  Scrlptntee  with  greet  judg- 
ment." As  Kiischiiis  says  th.it  he  flmirished  under 
Cyril,  who  is  KUp[His<;d  to  have  l>een  bii<lio]»  of  .\ntioch 
from  A.D.  280  to  8^10,  the  date  of  Dorotheus  may  bo 
given  as  abont  A.D.  200. — Eusebius,  ili$t.  Eccle$.  bk. 
vii,  c.  32 ;  Lardner,  Work$  (10  vols.  8voX  vol.  iii,  159. 

Dorothens  of  Tyre,  supposc<l  to  have  been  bisb* 
op  of  Tyre  abont  A.D.  300.  He  is  said  (not  by  con- 
temporary writers,  but  by  later  martyrologists)  to  have 
sulb  red  greatly  in  the  persecutions  under  Dioclcsian, 
and  to  liave  saflered  martyrdom  under  Julian,  A.D. 
368.   There  b  extant  nnder  his  name  a  %wnprif  dt 

rifii  et  morte  Proplutanim,  A]ii>!tl<  Ji,riim.  rt  //I'-fj^.p/ '  ^ 
rum  Z/owm»  (given  in  liiUiolh.  Mtix.  Patntm,  iii,  421). 
"  It  is  now  generally  allowed  to  l>c  fabulous,  and  of 
little  or  no  value." — Lardner,  Works  (10  vols.  8vo),  iii, 
1G1 ;  Fabricius,  BQtL  Graea  (edition  Harles),  rii,  452 ; 
<  ave,  l/i$t.  Ut.  (Oamva,  1720),  i,  108;  Oodln,  8er^ 
Kccla.  i,  1877. 

Dorotheua,  bishop  of  Mardanople,  in  ^(tpsin,  in 
the  fiftli  century,  was  n  str^n^;  advocate  of  Nestorian- 

ism.  He  tnronoanced  anathema  against  all  who  as- 
serted that  Mary  waa  the  mother  of  Ged.  He  attends 

ed,  as  a  bishop,  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (opened  June 
22, 431),  whicli  denounce<l  the  Nestorians  as  schismat- 
teat  and  be  was  luinished  Cappadocia  l>y  ordw  of 
the  emperor  Theodosius.  Four  letters  of  bis  are  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  P.  Lupus,  entitled  AdEpkeA- 
anum  Omrilium  9aru>rum  Ptttrtim  EjiUloir  (Louv.  lt>82, 
2  \«\<.  4toV--ravc,  Ili't.  Lit.  (Genev.  1720),  i,  2GU. 

Dorotheua,  archimandrite  of  Palestine,  7th  cen- 
tury, a  disciple  of  Joannes  the  Ablwt,  wrf>tc  Airntrra- 
XiCTi  fidfopoi^  Doctrvm  Divertm,  given  (Gr.  and  Let.) 
in  Migne,  Patrologia  Onrea,  88,  p.  1611  sq.,  and  in  the 

oth'T  ^Tcnt  (ollecfiMns  of  the  fathers.  See  Fabricius, 
UMiotheca  Graca  (ed.  Harles),  xi,10S  sq.4  Q»\9,Ui$t. 

Dorsche,  Jhhans  r;F:()no,  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
was  hanx  at  Strasburg,  Nov.  13, 1597  ;  liecame  profess- 
or eftheolegy  at  Strnsburg  in  1G27,  and  was  called  to 
the  same  chnir  at  Rostock  in  ir.54.  He  died  January 
25, 1659.  Dorsche  (l.,atiu  form  Dortchtm)  was  a  volo- 
nlnoDs  writer  hi  tlieology  and  Biblioal  Uteretore. 
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Among  his  works  an  Dit»aiatioM»  Tkvilofpea  (8d  ed. 
Phmkf.  1693,  4to):— iNftMa  NumertUa  (Fmnkf.  1674. 

fol  ): — Comm^itariut  in  'pint.  f-'r(iiif/ffi<tit.n  t  Hatiil>iirLr, 
ITOtJ,  4to); — Coiiun.  in  Kp.  I'auli  wl  HehriK>$  (_Frankf. 
1717,  4to) : — Frti'jment.  Comm.  in  Kp.  JucLr,  with  (iel>- 
bardi.  Comm.  in  A/>.  Jwht  (I-  rankfurt  and  L«i[>8.  1700, 
4to). — Winer,  Theol.  Literaiur,  ii,  VJb  ;  Kitto,  C'/clopa-. 
dia,  i,  6%. 

I>ort»  Synod  of  (Sthodcb  Dordracexa),  a  q»- 
llofwl  synod  of  the  Unfted  Ptorinno,  hold  at  Dort 

(Dordrpcht;  L:it.  A/rr/nc-'/m)  in  1C1«  19. 

I.  Origin  of  (hr  ^i/no<i. —  The  op^msition  of  JamoH 
Arminius  to  the  Augustinian  and  Calvinixtic  doctrin<>ii 
on  predcoti  nation  gave  rine  to  a  bitter  controversy,  tor 
an  account  of  whiah,  i*ec  Armixiakism.  After  the 
death  of  Arminiiw  (f  1G09),  th«»  ntrife  incrfn-M-d,  and 
with  added  bitt«niess.  The  cJorgy  and  laity  of  Hol- 
land were  amycd  la  two  hoMh  armies — Gomarists 
and  Arniinians,  the  former  licing  the  most  numerous, 
but  the  latter  including  the  leadin;;  !<(-holurs«  and 
Statannan.  In  1610  the  Arminians  jtrt'i^i  nted  a  peti- 
tion to  the  States  of  Holland  and  WcHt  Friesland, 
which  wan  called  a  "  Kemonstrance"  (firmomtnmtia, 
Bbeltiu  sypplex  adhihiiut  Jfi-Uawliir  ft  Wtst  t'Hda  or- 

dumbtu).  They  were  named  KsMoxaTiiAirTS  (q.  v.) 
la  eonseqoenca;  and,  aa  iSbm  Calvtnbta  presented  a 

"Counter-Remonstrance,"  they  were  called  Contra- 
Kemoostrant!.  The  "  liemonstrance"  »>cta  forth  the 
Arminian  theory  over  afjainst  tba  C^lvinistic  in  five 
articles  (for  which,  see  Armuttaxism).  Attempts 
were  made  by  the  authoritien  to  reconcile  the  two 
contending  jutrties  by  a  conforencu  between  them  at 
th«  Hague  in  1611,  a  discussion  at  Delft  in  1613|  and 
also  by  aa  edict  fai  1614,  enjoining  peace.  The  Re* 
inonstriitits  de«ir<Ml  a  provincial  xynoil  fir  the  prov- 
ince of  H()ll  ind,  wiiero  the  two  particfi  were  nejirly 
aqnal  in  nuinbers  and  Influence;  or  else  a  general 
synod  of  all  Protestant  Christendom,  to  which  Luther- 
ans as  well  as  Reformed  should  be  aanunoned.  Gro- 
tiuH,  especially  (ii;i7),  axgoiod  fat  ftvor  «f  «  f«B«raI 
Protestant  council. 

ITnfiMtonately,  polMcal  IntenMis  aldad  to  tnereaao 
the  ilifHculty.  Tlic  great  jMitriotA  and  statesmen, 
Grotius  and  Itarneveldt,  were  advocates  of  toleration 
for  all  opinions,  and  the  former  was  also  one  of  the 
literary  pillars  of  the  Remonstrant  party.  The  stadt- 
holder,  Manrioe  of  Nassau,  was  a  great  soldier,  but  a 
narrow  and  ambitions  {xditician.  Tiie  I'ciisionary 
Bameveldt  succeeded,  against  the  wishes  of  Maurice, 
la  obtaining,  In  1600,  a  twelTe-yean'  tmce  wHh  Spain, 
and  for  ycnrs  h.>M  Miuirice  in  check  in  his  attempts 
to  secure  for  himself  and  his  family  a  hereditary 
eovereignt}-  over  the  States.  Maurice,  tliongh  him- 
self said  to  have  been  an  Arminian  in  sentiment, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Gomarists,  who  con- 
stituted the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  people  ;  while 
the  loading  statesmen  and  patriota,  as  has  been  said, 
wan  OB  the  ether  ride.  Chie  of  hla  measima  waa  to 
chani^  the  municipalities  of  th"  citic-*  wherever  the 
Arroinians  were  in  {K>wer,  and  to  substituto  (  alvin- 
istic  burgonuutera  and  governors.  Another  was  to 
Imbue  the  popular  mind  with  the  belief  that  Bame- 
veldt,  Grotins,  and  the  Arminians  were  secretly  aim- 
in;:;  to  deliver  the  country  up  to  Spain.  By  means  of 
the  changes  thus  eflSsctad,  the  Statea-OeiiefBl  came 
llnally  to  ba  itmoi^  la  fivw  of  Maariea,  aad  vilUng 
to  c.iTTy  oak  an  hia  maaMiiM,  whattwr  poUtkal  «r  re- 
ligious. 

James  I  of  England  waa  giwdj  iateraated,  on  po- 
litical grounds,  in  the  peace  and  proeperi^  of  the 
United  Provinces.  Moreover,  his  pride  and  pedantry 
were  involved  in  securing  the  condemnation  of  Vors- 
tioa,  who  bad  been  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of  Annini- 
na,  and  who  was  charged  with  Soehiianism.  See 
VoRSTirs.  In  1613  (^f.ireh  fi")  he  wrote  an  autofrrrtph 
letter  tu  the  States-General,  urging  that  the  difficult 
«f  pradaatinatioB  ahaald  ba  lupt  out  of  the 


pulpit,  and  that  there  should  be  "mutual  toleraacs," 
es|>ecially  aa  the  '^oplnlona  of  neitbar  party  wm  1m. 

eoiiftistent  with  Christian  truth  and  with  the  salratxc 
of  souls"  {^Epitt.  Pratt,  rt  Kntdit.  cirorum,  Amst,  IWJ. 
p.  893).  But  on  the  2(»tb  of  March,  161G.  be  wrvti 
again  to  the  States-General,  urging  that  Uw  *'CtlsK 
and  pestilent  opinions"  should  be  pot  dowa  vnO  t 
national  syniKl  could  l>e  summone<!  to  de<-i<le  ait  l 
tie  tiM  qneation  (see  the  letter  in  £pi*L  Pnmat.  Vironm. 
p.  460.  Sea  alaoOa  reply  of  the  LArmiaiMi]  aiaisaf 
Holland  to  king  Janaa,  in  the  aaaw 

ters.  p.  492). 

The  States  of  Zealand,  Friesland, 
Guolderland  demanded  a  national  qrnod.  The  Ststa 
of  Utrecht,  Holland,  and  Overyss«l  were  opp,*^  to 
it,  althouj;h  some  of  their  chief  citie-;  (c.  ^.  ArruttT- 
dam)  favored  it.  The  States,  under  the  gokiaoce  «' 
Mavfloa,  naelTad,  Nov.  U,  1617,  to  eenwoke  a  aeHw 
al  synod,  to  Ik;  held  May  1  the  fnllu«iii;j-  y.ar.  AD 
op|H>«ition  to  the  convocation  was  ut  la«t  f.  in  itily  po: 
down  by  the  arre.«t  and  imprimnmcnt  of  the  gmt 
leaders  of  the  Arminiana  —  Bumeveldt^  GroCioa,  sad 
Ilogerbeeta  (Gieaeler,  Eccl.  Hitt.,  ed.  by  Smith,  toL 
iv,  §  A'.V) — who  maintained,  in  advance  of  tb.  ir  tinvps 
the  doctrine  that  the  State  had  no  right  to  interfere  a 
questhms  of  rellgloaa  doetriaa,  and  tiMraftM  had  as 
right  to  order  a  national  s^'nod  whn^e  det-trfooa 
be  authoritative.  Opposition  in  various  quarters 
a  further  daeraa  of  tlie  States  that  the  national  5ritod 
should  )>e  summoned  for  Nor.  1,  1618,  for  the 
and  at  Donlrecht  for  the  place.  Letters  of  the 
General,  date<l  June  25,  1G18,  invite^l  the  K.  f  .rnxd 
chnrchea  of  £ngknd,  France,  the  Palatinate,  Haan, 
8  wltaeriaad,  Bramaa,  Embden,  BrandentMUiB,  Gaaeeik 

and  Nassau  to  send  as  dcle^'ates  some  of  their  theolo- 
gians to  aid  the  deputies  of  the  Belgic  cburchn 
"settling  the  controversies."  Tba  Reform e*l  Tbi 
of  Anhalt  was  not  in^ntcd,  nor  were  the  Lutheran 
churches.  The  aim  of  the  .States-General  was  to  coa- 
stitute  a  bo<ly  holding  Calvinistic  vi«"w>  on  the  {x-int* 
in  dispute.  The  British  deputiea  wen  George  Caci- 
ton,  bishop  of  Ltaadaif ;  John  Davenant,  preftaaag  ef 

tlicology  at  Cambridge;  Stimuel  '^^'a^^  of  Sidney  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;  and  Joseph  Hall,  aftorwar»is  l>i5hap 
of  Norwich.  These  took  their  aoata  at  the  heginafag 
of  the  synod ;  but  Dr.  Hall  returned  to  Englend  on  ac- 
count of  sickness,  and  was  replace"!  by  Thomas  Good, 
of  St.  Paul's,  London.  Walter  Bal<  an"iii.il,  a  Scotch 
presbyter,  waa  alao  depnted  by  king  Jumca  to  repca- 
aent  die  SeotHsb  dnireh.  Ha  wrote  nriantaa  wMdi 
are  iniMi.^hed  with  llales's  Letters,  mentioned  Inflow. 
John  Hales,  of  Eton,  the  ever-memoralJe,"'  was  tb«i 
chaplain  to  Sir  Guy  'Carlton,  English  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  and  in  that  capacity  attended  many  of  the 
sessions,  taking  minutes,  which  he  regularly  tranaaut- 
ted  to  the  amiussiidor.  These  Buinntea  are  ta  ha 
in  Uales'a  GoUm  Remam$. 

IT.  OtffOHboltoit  Aa  4^fnaiI.-^Tba 
ordered  the  dclcfrates  to  the  synod  to  >«•  <  ho^cn  i«  fal- 
lows. Each  province  was  to  call  a  pruvinriAl  !>ynod, 
from  which  six  persons,  of  whom  three  or  ttmr  dioold 
Ik*  pastors,  were  to  be  chosen  as  delegates  to  the  synod. 
Holland  and  Utrecht,  in  which  the  Arminians  were 
numerous,  were  excepted  firom  this  provision.  It  waa 
ordered  that  the  provincial  s^-nod  of  Holland  aho«M 
be  made  op  of  Ibor  ordinary  delegatea  Ihaa  aarfa  Claa* 
si-i  in  which  no  nejiaration  on  account  of  the  dlsput*  bad 
taken  place ;  while  each  Clnssis  in  which  such  separa- 
tion had  taken  place  should  send  two  Calviaots  mad 
two  Arminians.  The  provincial  sjuod,  thas  consti- 
tuted, was  to  select  its  delegates  to  the  national  s>  nod. 
In  Utrecht  and  South  Holland  several  Arminim  li- 
Tines  (among  them  Uiteahogaait)  were  depoeed  litMB 
the  nilnliliy  hcfcia  tha  adaction  of  dejanataa  waa  at 
lowed.  Nevertlialeaa,  thne  of  the  delepites  fV-ckna 
Utrecht  were  AfmlalaBB,  aad  "they  were_tbe  ooly 
ate  had  aetti  in  lha  sjaod.** 
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•flowed  to  ait  on  condhioB  '^fluit  wMb  dM  afliiin  of 

till'  Ki  nionhtrants  were  under  discUMlon  thoy  should 
nut  dbturb  the  prtH^eedings  of  the  synod  by  uuseaAoa- 
•U*  Intemiptkms,  and  not  Mqoaint  their  par^  with 
anything  done  or  said  in  the  synod  which  concerned 
their  cause."  These  three,  moreover,  did  not  remain 
long  in  the  synod. 

Tba  syiwd,  when  orgsnUed,  coasiatad,  jbiri;  of  the 
depatlee  from  the  State*,  who  proyierly  eenetKiited  tiie 
Mtional  synod,  viz.  39  ministers,  5  profo«»ors,  and  18 
ruUng  elders;  and,  tecondltf,  of  24  foreign  divines. 
TIm  8tate!^(ienerul  were  represented  bj  lay  oommis- 
•lOMni  of  whom  Daniel  HeinMus  was  secretary.  The 
only  Protestant  kingdom  in  Europe  that  sent  deputies 
to  the  synod  was  (treat  Britain.  Besides  these,  and 
the  divines  of  the  United  Piovincee,  then  were  dele- 
gates ftvni  Swttaerland,  the  FulMliiale,  H«aae,Wet- 
teniu,  Emden,  and  Brrmeri.  The  Lntheran  churrh- 
ea  were  not  represented.  No  delegates  from  Franco 
were  present,  as  Louis  XIII  forbade  Rivet  and  I)u- 
moulin,  who  were  ciMwen  a*  dcpotlaa  bgr  tha  Fianch 
Protestants,  to  attend. 

This  pynod  was,  thercfnrc,  not  a  council  of  the  Pro- 
teetaut  cbuichee  of  £atope,  nor  even  of  the  Keformed 
Chvreh  of  Europe,  bat  a  Dvldi  mrtioiial  synod,  to 
which  Reformed  thcolopl.ins  were  invited  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe.  "  Whosoever  casta  his  eye  over 
the  list  of  the  foreign  divines  that  compoead  tUf  last 
of  Protestant  ooimcils  will  find  scarcely  one  man  who 
had  not  distingnisbed  himself  by  his  decided  op|Xl^ 
tion  to  the  doctrine  of  conditional  predestination,  and 
who  waa  not  conaeqoentlj  dieqnalified  firom  acting  the 
part  of  an  fmpaitial  Judge  of  tfia  exiating  rellgkxu  dif- 
ferences, or  that  of  a  peace-maker." 

III.  AcU  of  the  Synod.  —  The  synod  waa  opened 
Nov.  13, 1618,  with  pablic  worship  in  the  dmrdi  of 
Dort.  At  the  eecood  aession,  John  Bogemumn,  a 
pastor  In  Friesland,  was  chosen  president,  with  Jaco- 
bus Roland  us,  of  Amsterdam,  and  Herman  Fankelius, 
of  Middleborg,  as  assistants,  or  vioa-pfesidents.  8e- 
baatlan  Daminaiui,  of  Zntphen,  and  Veatoa  Hommfiu, 
of  Leyden,  were  apjwinted  secretaries.  Wo  cannot  go 
into  detail  as  to  the  course  of  pnacdure  ;  the  sources 
af  infennalioB  afe  announced  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
A  summary  acoonnt,  tram  the  Calviniatic  point  of 
view,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Miller's  IntrodHcUny  Euajf 
to  Sd  tt's  .S'f/ri I'f  Dart  ( I'reshyt.  Board  of  Publica- 
tion} \  and  another,  from  the  Azininian  point  of  view, 
in  WataoB,  Tleola^feof  DfartiBaory,  a.  ▼.  Dort  (chiefly 

taken  from  Nirh<»l«,  Prnh\ffaji(i*m  anil  A  nnintani.trn). 
The  fulli)wing  short  fitatenicnt  is  ptirtly  from  the  sources 
just  named,  and  partly  translated  tUm  Heppa,in  Her- 
aog's  JteaUEnefUopddie,  Ui,  486  sq. 

At  the  Aird  eession  the  credentials  of  tbe  depnties 
were  received.  In  the  fourth  it  was  ordered  that  Epis- 
copius  and  twelve  other  Remonstrants  siionld  be  cited 
to  appear  in  a  ibrtoii^  to  slate  and  defend  Tiewa. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Remonstrnnt-i.  wltlintit  know- 
ing tbe  resolution  of  the  synod,  had  deputed  three  of 
tihalr  body  fhtm  Leyden,  to  obtain  leave  Ibr  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  synod,  in  a  competent  number  and 
nndcr  safie-condoct,  to  defend  their  cause.  On  mak- 
ing their  request  known  to  the  lay  commissioners,  they 
were  informed  of  Uie  resolution  which  liad  passed  the 
synod  only  the  preeading  day.  Ta  which  tliey  replied 
that  it  waa  unreasonnbic  to  cite  those  to  justify  them- 
selves who  were  both  ready  and  willing  to  come  of 
Uldr  own  accord ;  and  that,  if  they  persi.«ted  in  pro- 
ceeding with  their  plan  of  citation,  they  would  \ij  that 
act  fUmish  just  cause,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  an  good 
naen,  to  cnt'Ttaiu  strange  notion-*  and  -ii-ijiii  ions  of  the 
fljnodkal  proceedings.  Not  being  permitted  to  chooee 
those  men  ftom  tlieir  own  body  whom  they  deemed  die 
bo-^t  qnalilled  to  fif.ite  and  defend  their  cause,  they  nc- 
countod  it  an  additional  hardship  that  their  enemies 
•honld  assume  that  unlawful  authority  to  tliemselves 


wished  to  add  two  of  the  most  aooomplished  of  fba 
brethren  to  tlisir  Bunbsri  wsis  their  mmsSBlBlllllIM 

successful." 

Dating  this  fortnight  tha  sjnod  eonsldsiad  Tartoos 

matters  apart  from  the  Kemonstrant  (iue=tinn,  ordered 
the  fjfejiaration  of  a  new  version  of  thu  Bible,  ordained 
rule>i  for  catcchization,  and  prepared  instructions  fw 
tbe  Dutch  miasionariss  In  the  East  Indies,  etc. 

At  tlw  twmlftKmd  ttmlkm  tfie  RenMmstrants  ap- 
pearad,  with  Epijicopius  at  their  head.  After  some 
ddaji  Epi»copius  defended  the  Armioian  doctrine  in  a 
distoufse  which  prodnead  a  profennd  fanpressien.  Di^ 
putes  arose  in  sulise<iuent  sessions  ns  to  the  topics  to 
be  treated,  and  the  order  in  which  they  should  be 
taken  up.  In  the  session  of  December  10  tbe  Remon- 
strants ^ve  great  offence  bj  reading  a  document  flram 
tbe  pen  of  Episcopius,  in  which  it  was  deelafed  that 
"  tlip  Ummn'trants  did  not  o\rn  the  moinl>ers  of  the 
s\'iuxl  for  lawful  judges,  because  the  great  majority  of 
them,  with  tbe  exception  of  tlie  foreign  dtvinea,  were 
their  professed  enemies  ;  and  that  most  of  the  inland 
divines  then  assembled,  as  well  as  those  whose  repre- 
sentatives they  were,  had  Iteen  guilty  of  the  unhappy 
schism  which  waa  made  in  the  churches  of  Holland. 
The  second  part  contained  the  twdvo  qnalifleations  of 
which  the  Renion-'trant's  thought  a  veil. constituted 
synod  should  consist.  Tbe  observance  of  tbe  stipula- 
tions proposed  In  it  they  would  gladly  htm  obtained 
from  the  synod,  averring  that  they  were  exceedingly 
equitable,  and  that  the  Protestants  had  offered  similar 
conditions  for  the  guidance  of  the  Papists,  and  the 
Calvinists  for  the  direction  of  the  Lutherans."  On 
Jamuuy  14  tlie  Banoostranto  wars  disnrissed  from  flie 
synod.  Their  views,  as  gathered  from  their  own  writ- 
ings, were  subeequently  passed  upon  and  condemned. 

The  doctrinal  dtoenssion  In  tha  synod  showed  that 
its  members  were  not  so  fully  at  one  In  their  positive 
views  of  doctrine  as  in  their  opposition  to  Arminian- 
ism.  The  question  whether,  according  to  Ephes.  I,  4, 
Christ  is  the  ground  of  election  (ftmdammtim  deetio- 
Mis),  gave  rise  to  strong  debates,  ne  Anf^ieans  and  tha 
Germans  taking  the  affirmative,  while  other  depnties, 
in  view  of  the  divine  decree,  maintainrtl  the  negative; 
the  Mclancthonian  element  was  obviously  not  yet  up- 
rooted. It  was  found  difficult  at  last  to  harmonize  the 
various  views  of  election  in  one  fbrmula.  The  depu- 
ties from  Hesse,  Bremen,  Nassau,  and  Kn^^lam!  "-ccnied 
to  fovor  a  doctrine  on  the  extent  of  tbe  atonement  sim- 
Hsr  to  Baxter's  so^^alled  Univefialisni.  8aa  ATmnt> 
MKST.  The  Cnnmef  S</niHlxn  (sess.  188,  April  23, 1616) 
set  forth  clearly  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  but  not 
in  the  snpralapsarian  sense. 

After  the  condemnation  of  tlia  Anninian  tonet%  it 
reraidned  to  punish  Hiose  who  upheld  diem.  The 
Hessians  and  Anglicans  opposed  tlie  infli<  tion  <>f  per- 
sonal penalties.  Nevertheless,  tbe  synod  ''deposed 
tiM  AmMan  ndnisten,  axdnded  them  and  didr  fol- 
lowers from  the  communion  of  the  rhnrch,  suppressed 
their  religious  assemblies,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  civil 
government,  which  confirmed  all  their  nets,  sent  n 
number  of  the  clergy  of  that  party,  and  of  those  who 
adhered  to  them,  Into  bantriraient*'  (Millar,  /nCrodbe- 
t»ry  Etgny  to  Scott's  Synnl  <  f  Dori,  p.  29). 

In  the  later  sessions  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and 
the  Belgle  Oonfosslon  were  adopted  as  orthodox  state- 
ments of  doctrine,  in  full  harmony  with  the  Word  of 
God.  In  the  H4th  session  the  synod  read  l>efore  a^ 
large  concourse,  in  the  great  church  of  Dort,  the  Cnn- 
<m$  on  the  five  artielea,  and  tha  Ctumra  Eeduiattica 
passed  against  the  Kemonstvants.  The  IMtti  and  last 
session  was  held  on  M.iy  0.  Five  days  after  (May  14) 
the  great  Bameveldt  was  beheaded  at  the  Hague. 

Fabrielus,  BUXkAiea  Gntea,  xl,  723  (Hamb.  17011, 
11  vols.),  pives  an  account  of  the  Sj-nod  of  Dort,  from 
J  which  we  extract  the  following  statement  (translate*l 
]  by  Nichols)  as  to  the  publication  of  jts  A  rfa  (.TournalsV 


Baft  naither  at  thai  tina  aor  aft«nmd,wlita  thayj  "For  tha  publicatioin  of  tbe  Ac(S|  the  divines  chosen  out 
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of  variotM  districts  of  the  United  Provinces  were  John 
PdjrandWt  Aatbony  Walaiu,  Antbooj  Thysiiu,  Daniel 
RdniitM,  Festoa  Hommini,  Danid  Colon! «u,  and  John 

L.ict.1.  Hut  Dr.  Win.  Batcn  informs  us,  in  hi:-  I.'fi  /A. 
Walitvtj  that  the  '  chief  merit  of  the  publicaitifu  is  due 
to  Footm  Honmlni^  who  was  a  ready  and  elegant  writ- 
er, and,  as  sccretnrj' to  the  sjmod,  had  noted  with  Kreat- 

cr  (lili>;i'iice  than  tLc  others  the  matters  that  had  been  |  opinions  in  the  Belffic  churches,  the  ooone  of  tbeajn- 
tr;iiis.uti<l.'  Thi».*e  Acta  were  published  at  Dort  in  cmI  wan  ron>i.-.tiMit  thn>Uj,;Iiout.  And  thi*  we  Ix-lierc 
the  year  161^0,  in  fulio,  io  the  neat  ^pea  of  £bwYUs  at  i  to  be  the  true  view.  It  was  not  a  free  aeeemUr  fcr 
Leyden,  and  wm  lOon  afterwaida  exeentad  wHh  jtlie  dboiirion  of  controverted  pointa  In  thoetogy.hit 

greater  coirectness,  in  the  same  year,  at  Hanover,  in 


scmbly  is  eonoiivod  as  a  dclilK?rative  ho>\y,  de^iKBel 
for  the  diiciMtiom  of  the  five  points  of  theology  in  qa»> 
tion,  then  all  that  the  Armtolana  hare  anid  of  k  wooU 

l>e  well  ili'^(T\  0(1.  If,  tm  tlii-  otlu-r  hand,  it  Iw  coo- 
ceived  as  h  I^kIv  of  diviucti  huldin(^  Calviuistk:  view», 
beUoviog  thuM-  views  to  be  true,  and  called  for  the 
ptnpoae  of  condemning  and  prohibiting  tlie 


quarto,  with  the  addition  of  a  copious  index.  Pretixid 
to  the  Acts  stand  the  epistle  of  their  higli  niigbtinesses 
the  States-General,  addressed  to  the  monarchs  and 
kin^r^,  to  the  princes,  courts,  cities,  and  inagistrutos 
(of  the  Christian  world j,  and  vouching  for  the  fidelity 
and  authori^  of  these  Acta ;  and  liltewiae  the  ample 
pnfaco  of  Danid  Hofanina,  addfeiaed  to  the  Reffanned 
churches  of  Christ,  c  oiu  crninK  thu  origin  and  Increase 
of  the  Dutch  controvir-«ic.-,  for  the  purpose  of  appeas- 
ing which  the  synod  luul  been  convened.  The  Acts 
themselves  consist  of  three  porta:  (1.)  The  rules  for 
holding  the  synod ;  the  form  of  the  synodical  oath ; 
decrees  and  judgments  concerning  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  catechiaiog  candidataa  for  the  sacred  min- 
fitrj,  and  eonoeming  the  renoval  of  the  abttMo  of 
printing;  the  camms  against  the  live  polntoof  the  Re- 
monstrants; the  Coufu.-«.-^ioit  of  tho  Dutch  chorchcs; 
the  approb^OB  of  the  Palatine  Catechism  ;  the  judg- 


a  natioii.il  (•erle«iar<tical  court  for  the  trial  «'f  alle;r; 
hcrcticti.  The  judgment  of  Moses  Stuart  will  probatJ; 
l>e  generally  acquiesced  in :  '*  That  the  S/Dod  of  Dtk 
should  hare  been  highly  celebrated  bj  those  eont— 
poraries  who  sympathized  with  it  in  feeling  and  ia 
doctrine,  was  natural.  Hence  wo  tint!  that,  tm  tht  oat 
band,  it  baa  been  eulogized  aa  the  moot  perfect  of  ec> 
cloiiaitfeal  connells  ttait  hnvo  wor  been  hold;  bnt,a» 
one  mii^hf  also  expect,  on  the  other  han<L  its  ^'p> 
neiits  have  lieen  more  loud,  if  possible,  ia  tbvir  o-ts- 
plaints  than  its  friends  in  their  pnlaatu  A  dr«p  teew 
of  injury  and  penocotion  of  conzae  remained  infixed 
in  the  minds  of  the  Remonstranta,  and  of  all  who  tju- 
pathizcd  w  ith  them  ;  and  this  feeling  was  ;.4Teat1y  ag- 
gravated by  the  appeal  made  to  the  civil  power  to 
carry  into  ozecotion  the  doereea  of  the  asmed,  hjr  h» 
ishtnent,  by  'impri^onini'nt,  anil  hy  fine  Rifh  th" 
pjirtieH  undoubtedly  weat  too  fur  iu  their  prai:^  mi 
their  blamOi    The  KiposUio  of  the  ayood  lil  qacstk« 


moot  passed  on  the  doctrine  of  Conrad  Vorstius;  a  •  u  an  able  paper;  yet  I  cannot  aoe that,  compared  witk 
writing  of  the  Remonstrants  rc^tpecting  the  conditions  { other  declarations  of  the  lilie  natnin,  it  cnlla  for  aay 


on  which  tho  syntKl  ought  t*)  be  held ;  the  theses  of 
the  Kemonstranta  on  the  five  pointa,  and  the  various 
•xeoptlona  and  protoitationa  agafaiM  tiio  ajmod;  n 

writing  by  Siom  Bptscopitu,  in  which  he  defends 
himself;  the  confeasion  of  the  two  b.  others  ( reisteeren  ; 
and,  lasUy,  tho  orations  of  those  very  celebrated  men, 
Bolthasar  Lydiuai  Martin  Qregoiy,  Joseph  Uall,  John 
Polyander,  John  Aeronltts,  and  of  the  memorable  Bpis. 
copius.  (2.)  The  judgments  of  the  foreign  ili\  ine!>  on 
the  five  points  of  the  liemonstranta.  (9.)  The  judg> 
flients  of  the  Dnteh  divtnoa  on  the  Mmo  pointa.** 

The  Cdwrns  of  Doctrine  are  given  under  five  beads  : 
I.  Of  prede.-»tinution,  18  articles.  II.  Of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  of  tho  redemption  of  men  thereby,  9  arti- 
cles. Ill  and  IV.  Of  man'a  comption,  and  of  his 
eovrmdon,  17  artielos.  Y.  Of  the  persoveranco  of  the 
saints,  1o  artii  lcs.  They  maj'  he  f  iiind,  in  English, 
in  Sct^t's  Synod  of  IXtrty  and  in  the  ConstUutiitn  of  the 
Reformed  Duieh  CforeA  (I'hiUidel.  1840,  Appendix,  p. 
72  sq.).  They  were  oflicially  received  by  Holland, 
France,  the  I\ilatiuate,  and  Switzerland,  but  were 
merely  countenanced  by  England  and  Brandenburg. 
The  £agUah  Church  afterwards  **  rejected  the  deci- 
sions of  the  synod,  and  a  royal  mandate  of  James  I, 
who  favored  .Vrniinianism  as  strongly  in  his  later  years 
as  he  tiad  favored  Calvinism  before,  in  1G22,  forbade 
the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination"  (Sbedd, 
Hiatory  of  Doctrine,  ii,  47"  ;  Neal,  fHnfori/  >/"  /he  Puri- 


vcry  extravagant  eulogy.  Certainly  the  Westmiiv 
ster  ConfiBssion  is  superior,  aa  a  whole.  Men  of  gmt 
talent,  rnndi  leanih^,  warm  piety,  nad  wuH  wamia^ 

intentions  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  the  Council  of  Djrt. 
and  perhapH  an  unusual  number  of  such  men ;  but  ao 
one  of  them  has  ever  bOM  M  diatfangnislMd  na  a  lhs»- 
logian  and  a  writer  as  many  other  men  who  can  b* 
easily  named  among  the  Reformed  chnrrhcs.  Tlut 
the  moasarcs  of  force  which  the  spirit  of  di-put«  oad 
of  the  day  urged  them  to  take  were  mirjudged,  «f 
hnitlbl  tenden^r^od  against  the  trae  apWt  «f  |i» 

dencc  and  Protestantism,  I  Buppo*"*  no  one  hi  ouTliBB 
and  in  our  country  will  venture  to  call  io  qneslisa. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  their  oppOMBtS  were  mote  ei» 
corned  in  the  blame  of  these  measures  than  tbry  wen 
wUling  to  allow.  They  were  violent,  heated,  «Tra». 
tic,  contemptuous.  They  frit  a  ile<  p  sense  of  injury  , 
and  they  gave  vent  to  it  in  no  very  meaaored  term. 
They  haid  feason  to  eomplaiB  ttat  tfie  pritielplea  ef  re> 
ligiou«  lil)erty  were  violated  in  respect  to  thorn :  bat 
their  op{>onents  might  well  complain  also  that  tht 
principle  of  Christian  moderation,  and  lenity  of  man- 
ner, and  respect  for  differing  sentiments,  had  n«C  na- 
frequently  lieen  violated  on  the  part  of  the  Remon- 
strants. Nor  can  there  In^  any  room  to  donbt  thst  if 
the  latter  bad  been  the  dominant  par^  tb^  weoU 
have  taken  as  eflbetunl  measnrea  to  carry  thsirpiilB 
as  the  Gomari.sts  did,  although,  p<Thap>»,  not  in  the 


taru.  Harpers'  ed.,  i,  •272).    Tlie  liefornied  eiuirches  same  way'' (.1  mpr/r/m //iW/Vo/ /if.7>.i.<iVory.  i.  258). 


of  other  countries  di<l  not  consider  them  as  binding 
They  received  Itjfal  autbori^  in  no  other  country  but 
Fknnoa.  The  divines  of  Brsneo  were  very  moderate 
at  tlie  «^•no.^,  and  afterwaida,  headed  by  Martinius, 
they  rejected  its  decisions.  Mortioius  wrote:  "O 
Dort,  Dort,  would  to  God  I  had  never  seen  thee.** 
Hales,  of  Eton,  was  converted  from  Calvinism  to  Ar- 
minianism  at  the  synod.    See  H.vi.e.4. 

IV.  No  Church  council  h:in  given  rise  to  OMre hitter 
controversy  than  the  Synod  of  Dort.   Anninian  wriu 


LUrrature. — The  official  Acts — Ada  Synodi  yalimi- 
ii$Dordrtchtikabit4B(ie20,Uoy,  soon  tnuul.into  Dutch; 
also  Into  French,  Im  Acit$  de  la  Synode  de  Dort  (L*f' 
den,  1(T2I,  4to);  Judicium  S'itkhU  S,itiimali$  lUfcm. 
Ecda.  Bdg.  habU,  Jtordreehti  (port,  1619,  4to  ;  touuL 
faito  English  by  BOi,  1«1«>« 

of  miniiteg — Artir  ft  f^rnpta  ^'^yno'Iafto  D  rdryu-rmi 
Minislivrum  lirrmmstrnniium  (Hardervici,  lt>;^',  Ito). 
Hales,  of  Eton,  iMters,  in  his  Golden  RemtamM  (Lood 
1G73,  4to) ;  translated  into  Latin,  with  notes  and  »Adi- 


ers  have  denounced  it  in  the  strangest  langnago  as  tions,  by  Moehcim,  Futorii  Coeeilw  Airrfracem 

unworthy  tho  name  of  n  Christian  synod,  w  hile,  on  17 J  I);  Balcanqual's  I^dert;  the  account  in  /)--o<rf» 

the  other  hand,  Calvinistic  writers  have  extolled  its  ihxuUmt.  ac  KrudU.  Virorum  (Amst.  1660,  p.  612  e^i 

fairness  and  imparUality.  All  depends  upon  the  point  and  many  letton  in  that  eolleetiott ;  Halea'a  and  M- 

of  view,  and  upon  the  notion  of  the  true  purpose  nf  banquaPs  TAtten,  in  German,  bv  I).  Hartn^ck  rZeitx. 

the  qnod  whiob     adopted.   If  this  celeb  atcd  as-  1C72,  12mo)j  G.  Brandt  (licmonstrant),  /lioorie  dtr 


uiyiii^cu  Uy  GoOglej 


DORTUS 


873 


DOTHAN 


JlQfOTMStjB  (Amstenl.  and  liottcrd.  16r>3-1704,  ^  ^olt.; 
tnasL  into  Kni;li»li  l)y  Ch«niberlayne,  Lond.  17'2l>-23, 
4  Vo\».  fol. ;  alw  al>ridK<>d,  1726.  2  vol*.  8ro) ;  Ley- 
dskker  (("alvini.-'t),  A>rr  run  de  jVa/i/fi/i/t  S<jn<i<lf  wis 
I)»4rtgt  (2  pArta,  Amtt.  170&-1707, 4(o),  a  re^tly  to  G. 
Brandt;  to  which  ivply  his  MB,  Joh.  Braadt,  NpUed 
in  Vtranhcoordimj  mil  <l<  hi<i'>ri.  r<m  (1.  Hrntnit  (^\imt. 
1T0.'();  I^UtTi  of  th'  /ii  jtSHin  (^l.iU  ra-  Dcleg. 

Ha->ia(oruiii).  cd.  Ity  iloppe,  in  Zeittchrift  fur  fiuto- 
ritche  Tktoloffie,  xxiii,  226  sq. ;  Neal,  UiMtory  of  the 
Pttritams,  \)t.  ii,  ch.  it;  Collier,  EedeMtutieal  Hutory 
of  Gnat  JirUain  (Loml.  iHll,  vii,  404  »q. ;);  Nichols, 
Cabrimtm  and  ArmimiaMum  (Load.  1824,  2  voU.  8vo), 
i,  exllii,  and  U,  576  aq.  %  Moahdn,  EeckdaHHeai  Hu- 

titrj;,  cent,  xvii,  nee.  ii,  j»t.  ii,  ch.  iii ;  (lit-^plt-r.  <Vi.  /ft.*/. 

.Smith,  iv,  §  43;  .S  hr(>ci<h,  Kirchi  nijr^f  hichic  ^eU 
d.  R>fnrmatwn^  v,  24G  kj.  ;  Scott,  .1  rticleg  of  the  Synod 
qf  liort,  transL  with  notes  (Pbila.  I*raBli.  Board:  m- 
verely  reviewed  in  Nicbolti,  CalvMfm  and  ArmMim' 
IMI,  vol.  i;  fiiv(iral>ly  reviewfd  in  <'hn.<nim  Obterver, 
xvm,  7H  and  '»  iSpirU  qftke  Piigriau^  iv,  2X).  The 
Cfanow  ^AmIpAm,  la  Latin,  an  glrcn  in  th«  SgUoge 

C"r)  f'  '.'r^'n'>uni  (<> \(in.  Is04,  p.  3151  K4|.")  ;  in  Nipm»>yer, 
Odlrrijo  <'nuj't*fumnm  (1M40,  p.  tUKi);  in  .Vu^^usti,  C'or- 
pus  Lihronm  SymMicorum  (IUI)crftdd,  1H27,  p.  li<8- 
240; ;  in  En|$li«h,  in  Scott'a  Bpnd o/Dori,  cited  above ; 
aUo  in  tlie  A)>pendix  to  the  Cmttmtion  the  Reformed 
jHitch  Church  (riiila.  IWO,  l«mo) ;  and  in  HaW,  Bar- 
nwmjr  of  the  ProUttaitt  Confunom  (Lond.  1M2,  ]>.  688 
iq.)>  8m  abo  Qaaa,  6««eUoAM  i$r  jiiiiUKlintfik'iaa 
iJoijm'itiL;  i,  liic.  ii  nnd  iii;  riinnin;;hani,  Refmnfrs 
(Utd  Theology  <jj' the  RrftrmtUion^  V^jf^y  vii;  Cunning- 
ham, /littorieat  TIMoggt  di.  sxr,  $  1,  2;  and  the  ar* 
ticlcA  ARSCurtAinsM;  Eraoortm;  Qaonro;  Yobs* 

tics;  RBMOHaTKAim. 

DoftllS  (.Aoproc),  •  leading  Jew,  charged  before 
Quadratu-x,  president  of  Syria,  with  inciting;  hia  coun- 
try-men to  revolt  against  the  Romans  (Josepbus,  Ani, 
xi.d,2> 

Dorym'en^B  (^onvfi'nT^r),  father  of  Ptolemy, 
aumamcd  Macron  (1  Mace,  iii,  38;  2  Mace,  iv,  45). 
As  thin  Ptolemy  was  in  the  sery-lce  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor,  kin({  of  E(;ypt,  before  h«  deserted  to  Anth>chu8 
Kpiphaneii,  it  is  possible  thafe  Ida  Ihther  la  tha  ana* 
Dorvtnenes  who  fiMi|^  igiiaat  Aslioolwa  tha  Gnat 
^Poiyb.  V,  61). 

XkMlthMUW.  8—  DoaiTHBua. 
Dosith'eiU  iAooi6tot)»1k»9MUM  of  MToal  nraa 
In  the  Apeatypba. 

1.  *'A  pnort  and  Lerfte,**  who,  nceordlBfc  to  the 

apocryph:iI  additions  to  th<"  l>i>ok  of  Esther,  carried  the 
letter  of  Mordecai  respecting  the  feast  of  Purim  to 
Egypt  (Esth.  xi,  1,  2>.  It  la  aearcely  likely  that  he 
is  identical  with  tlie  Dcfifheiis  wlio  is  mentioned  l»y 
Jtt.-H'jUius  (.!/>.  ii,  i>)  as  one  of  tiie  "  coniniandtTH  of  the 
forces"  of  I'tolemy  VI  I'hilometor,  thou(;h  he  prolm- 
bly  lived  in  the  re^gn  of  that  monarch.  Joeepbos  also 
apeaks  ef  a  Dorfiheua  who  betrayed  to  Herod  a  hoattle 
letter  of  Hyrcanus  (  In/,  xv,  0,  2). 

2.  One  of  the  generals  of  Judas  Maccalicus  (2 
Mace,  xii,  1I>,  24). 

3.  A  cavalry  soldier  in  the  army  of  .Tuda.s  Maccahie- 
tu»,  of  the  company  of  iiacenor  (2  Mace,  xii,  36). 

4.  A  rene(;a<le'jew  tO  Um  Oa«p  Of  Ptoleniy  PhUo- 
p.-Ator  ( :i  Min  e,  i,  3). 

X>osit;heuB,  a  Samaritan,  in  the  first  centnr}',  who 
claimed  to  be  Mes.>(iah,  or  the  prophet  pnmu.*ied  in  Dcut. 
xriii,  18.  The  Church  fathera  ascribe  to  him  pecul- 
lariy  many  doetrfaea  whldi  had  alwaya  been  held  by 

the  Samaritans.  He  was  chif  tly  tlivtin^;uishi  (l  Isv  nn 
ascetic  life,  and  an  over-9cnipulous  oLi»ervance  of  the 
Sabbath  (Origen,  £>«  prme.  iv,  c.  17:  Qao  qiiisqne 
corporis  sitn  in  principio  sabbathi  invcnttut  fuerit,  in 
eo  a<I  vespcrom  UMinc  ipsi  permanendum  esw),  which 
ori^nated  evidently  in  a  verbal  interpretation  of 
£a»d«  xvif  29.  At  late  as  the  year  688  the  foUowera 


of  Dositheos  weia  engaged  in  a  cmtwwey  iHKh  the 
other  Kamariuna  ewietniiBg  the  passage,  Dent,  zviil, 
18  (Eulogiiifi  np.  PHol.  hM.  ad.  p.  230 ;  Gieseler,  Ch. 
llittory.  i.  §  In-ti  iid  of  Ueing  include<i  in  the 

claaa  of  heretics,  be  ought  to  be  claaaed  among  those 
Innndea  who  have  facied  themaetvea  dtrfne  meesen- 
gers.  Hit  impioun  claims  nuired  an  ordt  r  from  the 
Samaritan  high-priot  for  his  apiirehension  ;  and  Do- 
f>itheu»  Uh)V.  refuge  in  a  cave,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
starved  to  death  (Epiphaaiua,  Uteres,  xiii,  cit«d  by 
Mosbeim,  BkL  Cmmimi,  ^.T.  1861,  i,  3i0  note). 

DoaitheuB,  the  ftNuidBr  ef  0ia  Saad«n  sect  called 

after  him  Do-ltlK  owsditKfalna.  He  taught  that  it 
wa9  tmilu  iriit  t«>  I  onfeas  one's  sins  and  to  receive  the 
Lor<r>  Supper  once  every  ten  years,  and  at  the  doee 
of  one's  life. — AUyem.  limU  h'nnjklop.iv,  817. 

DoBitbeua,  Greek  pauiarch  of  Jenuatem.  He 
aseenbled,  in  IdTi,  a  aynod  at  Jeniaalen  Ibr  the  por- 

jmse  of  riK'tin^;  out  Calvitiism,  M-hirh.  in  his  opinion, 
had  l>een  iiit r<Hlii('*'i1  into  the  (ireek  Church  by  the 
patrijircli  <'\  ril  i.ui  nris.    Be  died  Itt  1706y— j'^VM. 

Real'Euvykl>]>.  iv,  HIT. 

Do'thaim  (ludith  iv,  C).    See  Dothax. 
Do'tiuw  (Heb.  JJothan',  '^Tp,  contracted  for  yx\ 
Hro  etilnnu,  wUeb  eeenre  wltfi  1^  diieetlve,  Doiia'ge. 

wiA,  nrrn,  "to  Dathan,"  Gen.  xxxvii,  17  [tirst 
clause] ;  Sept.  Siotatifi  and  ^uiatft^  the  latter  in  Ju- 
dith ;  Vulg.  Dothuin),  the  place  where  Joseph  found 
hi«  brethren,  who  had  wandered  thither  with  their 
flocks  from  Shochem,  and  where  lie  wm  tnacberoualy 
sold  by  them  to  the  Isbmaelitaa  (Geo.  xxzril,  17).  It 
next  appears  as  the  residence  of  Kli^ha,  and  thf  scene 
of  a  remarltable  vision  of  horses  and  chariots  of  tire 
soTroandiBg  "die  moonlaiB'*  Onn)  on  whidi  the 
city  stood,  \sliile  tin  Syrians  were  smitten  with  Min  l- 
ness  at  the  word  of  Klislu  (2  Kings  vi,  IS).  It  is  nut 
again  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (Iceland,  PtUmit.  p.  780); 
but  later  still  we  encounter  it — then  evidentl)'  well 
known — as  a  landmark  in  the  account  of  Holofemes's 
campaign  against  Uethulia  (Judith  iv,  6;  vii,  3,  18; 
Till,  8).  In  the  Vat.,  and  Alex.,  and  Vulg.  text — it 
is  siflo  mentioned  in  Jnditb  iii,  9,  where  ^  A.Y.  has 
"Judaja"  ('\vi'Caia  for  SutTuu!).  'I'lii.-  pasvat^r  \v.i<.  a 
great  puzzle  to  the  old  geographers,  not  only  from  the 
eORVpt  readinc,  'lun'oiai;  but  also  from  the  expres- 
■bai,  still  found  in  tiie  text,  rni>  vpiofin;  rov  fttyaXoin 
A.V.  "the  great  strait;"  literally,  "the  great  saw." 
The  knot  was  cut  by  Iteland,  who  conjectiire<l  meet 
ingeniously  that  Ttpiuiv  was  the  tran.olation  of  "ll^p, 
Mas$or=M  saw,  which  was  a  corraption  of  *)ic'^t3, 
i/tMer=«the  plain"  (PalaH.  p.  742  sq.).  All  these 
passiigcf  testify  to  its  situation  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  Dothan  is  placed  by  Easebios  and  Je- 
rome twelve  Roman  miles  north  of  Sehaste,  or  Sama- 
ria {pnomast.  s.  v.  .iw^oti//,  Dothaim).  The  well 
into  which  .foseph  was  cast  Ity  his  brothers,  and  con- 
sequently  the  site  of  Dothan,  has,  however,  been 
placed  \rf  tiedltien  in  a  very  distmt  quarter,  namely, 
aUjut  throe  miles  south-ea-t  from  Safed,  where  there  is 
a  Ithan  called  A'Aon  Jubb  i'usnf,  the  Ktian  of  Joseph's 
Pit,  because  the  well  connected  witii  it  has  long  pain- 
ed among  Christians  and  Mo<.loms  for  the  well  in  ques- 
tion (Kobinson.  Jlr».  iii.  317).  The  true  site  of  Dothan 
was  known  to  the  Jewish  traveller  Rabbi  ha-ParchI, 
A.D.  1800  (see  Zuns's  extracts  in  netae  to  Benjamin 
of  Tndela,  Asher's  ed.  ii,  484),  snd  to  flcliwars,  A.D. 
lf*4'>  (Paltst.  p.  K^'i;  hut  neither  of  th.so  travellers 
gives  any  account  of  the  site.  It  vas  8ccident;illy 
discovered  in  18*2  by  Van  de  Velde  {Narrative,  i,  864^ 
3(»0\  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  last  visit  to  Palestine, 
likewise  identified  the  true  site  of  Dothan  in  the  mod- 
em name  iJoth'in,  n  ploce  v  hii  h  he  found  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  beautiful  plain  extending  soath*wcsterly  firom 
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Kcfir  KM  (CapharaiC!a)  to  Attil,  soatb'eait  of  L^An. 

He  thus  speaks  of  it :  It  is  now  a  fine  green  teU 
(knoll),  wit))  a  fuuntain  on  it«  Routh«m  l>afl«.  corre- 
sponding entin-ly  to  the  po4>ition  assigned  to  it  by  Eu- 
mUim.  We  were  told  at  Ya'bwl  that  the  great  road 
ftmn  Baialii  and  Zertn  to  Ramleh  and  Egypt  still 

leeda  through  this  plain,  ontcrin^;  it  west  of  Ji uiii. 
paMing  near  Kefr  Kud,  and  bending  south-we&twanl 
•round  Ya'bud  to  the  western  (dain.  It  b  easy  to 
see,  therefore,  that  the  Midianitea,  to  whom  Joseph  was 
sold  in  Dotbau,  bud  mi».«ed  the  Jordan  at  Beisan,  and 
were  proceeding  to  Egj'pt  along  the  ordinarj-  nmd.  It 
la  obiioaai  too,  that  Joseph's  lirothren  well  knew  the 
beat  plaoei  fbr  pasturage.  They  had  irhanated  tbat 
ef  tlif  Afiikna  by  Shcchem  (Ni'iblus),  and  had  after- 
wards repaired  to  tbo  still  finer  pastures  here  around 
Dothan"  (tfUMileea  Saem,  186S,  p.  in,  UK), 

Doty,  Ei.iiiiT,  was  Intrn  in  1812,  graduated  at  Rut- 
gers College  io  lii35,  and  firom  the  Theological  Semi- 
naiy  of  the  Reformed  Dnteh  Cboreh,  New  Bmnewkk, 

N.  J.,  in  ixr>)>,  and  was  liceti-cil  .-uid  ordained  :is  a 
missionury  to  the  licathen  in  the  .sunie  year,  lie  was 
a  member  of  the  lir;*!  mission  sent  by  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  and  the  American  Board  of  Comniis- 
sionere  for  Foreign  Missions  to  Java,  where  he  Inliored 
from  1h3G  to  lH40,  when  he  wan  transferred  to  Borneo, 
and  lahored  among  the  Dyalu  until  Thenee  he 

waa  removed  to  China,  and  waa  oonneeted  wMi  the 
Amoy  Mission  until  his  decease,  which  (u  c  urred  at  *ea 
on  his  return  from  China  in  March,  li^>.'>,  but  four  days 
belbre  die  arrival  of  the  ship  at  New  York.  Mr. 
Doty  was  an  excellent  Chinese  scholar  and  preacher; 
an  Indefatigable,  coura^iM)U8,  self-denving  laborer;  a 
man  of  singular  frankncx.'*,  piety,  and  zi  al;  and  was 
cloeeW  identiiied  with  the  celebtated  mission  at  Amoy 
Ihm  fla  ertgtii,  and  thriMigli  all  the  atepa  of  Ite  iemarfc> 
aMe  sm  (•■•^^.  Few  men  have  sorpassed  him  in  the 
toils  and  faitlifulnuAs  of  an  evangelist.  For  years  ho 
was  rc),;arded  as  the  father  of  what  has  been  termed 
the  model  mission"  of  the  Amaricaa  Board  and  of 
the  Kefonned  Dutoh  Choich. 

Dooal,  or  Donay,  •  town  in  IVuieai,  of  tte  D»> 

partmcnt  of  Nord ;  it  formerly  helon^^ed  to  Flanders. 
Philip  11,  in  15til,  founded  a  university  here  after  the 
model  of  that  of  Louvain.  In  1568  a  Jesuits'  college 
waa  founded  in  connection  with  the  university  by  Jean 
LentoeiUeiir,  bead  of  the  neightmring  abliey  of  Anchin, 
wlro  devoted  p  irt  of  the  revenue<<  of  tli>>  aMtey  to  the 
support  of  the  college,  which  soon  became  ver>'  power- 
Ad.  Cardinal  William  Allen  (q.  ▼.)  established  also 
a  college  at  Douai  for  the  cilm  ation  <tf  Koman  Catho- 
lic  English  vouth. — liauke,  JJutory  oj'  IJie  Papucjf^  bk. 
tL  Forthe27oiM»AN<8«eVBRHOin. 

Double  (represented  hy  several  Ileb.  and  Greek 
wordu)  has  many  significations  in  Scripture.  "A 
double  garment"  (Exnd.  xxxix,  9)  may  neaii  a  lined 
habit,  each  as  the  high-priest's  pectoral,  or  a  complete 
habit  or  anit  of  clothes,  a  cloak  an«l  a  tunic,  etc. 
Double  heart,  dinifilf  tongue.  <l"iihle  mind,  are  opposed 
to  a  simple,  honeat,  sincere  heart,  tongue,  mind,  ete. 
AwMb,  the  counterpart  to  •  qnaatttj,  to  a  space,  to 
a  measure,  etc.,  whirh  is  proposed  as  the  exem|ilar. 

Double  money  ' — the  same  value  as  Ijefore,  with  an 
•qnalTalue  added  to  it  (Gen.  xliii,  12, 15).  If  a  stolen 
ox  or  aheep  be  fonnd,  the  thief  ahail  restore  donble, 
that  is,  two  oxen  or  two  sheep.  For  the  right  under- 
stiinding  of  Isa.  xl,  2,  "She  hath  received  of  the  I,«rd's 
hand  double  for  all  her  aina,"  read  the  comttrpart, 
that  wUeh  flta,  the  eomneiisarato  qnaiitlly,  extent,  or 
number  of  her  sins ;  th-at  which  is  adequate,  nil  things 
con!<idered,  as  a  dispensation  of  punishment.  This 
passage  does  not  mean  twice  as  muchnu  had  been  d^ 
eerved,  double  what  waa  Jaat,  but  the  fair,  comm<>n«n- 
rate,  adequate  TCtrlbnlioa.  The  same  is  the  meaning 
of  this  phrase  in  other  phuva  (laa.  1x1, 7 ;  J«r.  SVt,  U ; 
xtU,  18.— Calmet,  a.  t. 


DO0BLB  SENSE  OF  ScBiFTCHB.  !■( 
phetic  passages  there  i«  a  double  import  or  twofold 
plication,  a  lower  and  a  higher,  a  nearer  and  a  more 
remote.    The  former  relates  to  the  present  and  iminr- 
diate^  while  the  latter  aaaally  leliBn  to  the  Meawapk 
period  and  aplrttuai  dettvenaee.    TMa  diatlactlea. 

)M>\vf\(  r.  bus  lieeii  c(>llt•'^ted  \iy  mixrw.  It  i>  nn'l*»nia- 
ble  tJiut  »evenil  of  the  fatlie^s  maintained  the  so-calleti 
double  tenae  of  prophecy,  particnlarly  TbeofJore  at  Mop- 
suet«tia ;  and  there  is  little  doul/t  that  nnmbere  in  laod- 
ern  times  have  rejected  it  on  account  of  the  nnfortn- 
nate  appellation.  Ttrqfold  rr/rmu  r  would  be  much 
more  appropriate;  but  the  name  is  of  little 
qnenoe.  A  reeent  writer  Mka,  How  eoald  i 
sltiiitis  ffirin  ^Kirt  of  a  rtr-' litlun  after  we  have 

ascertained  their  meaning,  we  an;  t>tiil  left  as  iginoraal 
aa  ever  of  tlMir  import,  since  under  these  words  aacAlN 
er  deeper  meniiinii^  still  lies  hidden?  Be*id»-s,  how. 
and  upon  what  [irinciple,  can  we  ever  be  sure  that  we 
have  arrived  at  the  true  secondary  mean  i  tig,  or  tkit 
we  have  peifBctly  exhaoatad  the  burden  of  tbeee  pe^ 
sages,  or  tbat  out  woilt  aa  eouimeatatore  ia  actsm 
pli'-Iii  il?  Tlicre  may  Ije  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or — a.« 
the  liabbis  maintain — seventy  meanings  larking  stiQ 
dee[»er  under  these  very  words'*  (Wolfe,  Afeetiak  te  tit 
Punlmji,  p.  IxxivV  But  neither  the  single  nor  the 
double  sense  of  jirophecy  can  justly  be  argu«*d  on  « 
priori  grounds.  Thus  Arnold  (S^m'ms,  i,  4ft)  tries 
to  show  that  "a  doable  aenia  nppeara  to  be  a  nacaf 
sary  condition  of  Dm  very  Idea  and  dcflullioii  of  pfo^k 
ecy,  as  having,  so  to  speak,  a  human  as  well  .i*  a  ib- 
vine  author."  This  language  applies  to  all  in.opired 
compoeition,  and  woold  ttiereAira  imply  a  double  mnm 
in  all  Seripture.  The  trno  and  only  philo*opbical 
method  is  to  consider  the  actual  phenomena  of  prupb- 
•cy  as  they  lie  before  us  in  the  .Scriptures,  and  see 
whether  the  onaaanae  theory  aiaeto  all  the  iitimTiii 
in  oTPTy  caae. 

At  fill'  riut-i't  it  is  iifopor  to  deny  that  the  the<"ri-  of 
double-sense  rests  wholly  upon  the  constmctioa  pat 
upon  the  formula  by  whidi  tin  N.-T.  writera  fnKjiwt 
ly  introduce  the  quotations  from  the  O.  T.,  o.  g.  Mjiti. 
i,  22,  'iva  n-Ar^pio^j^,  "  that  it  might  be  fultill<<<d,  "  an-i 
the  like  (Wolfe,  p.  Ixxvi).  Sec  FcLFiu  The  baas 
of  this  method  of  interpretation  lies  far  bcoader 
deeper  than  thl«;  H  fa  {bonded  in  part  on  the 
character  of  the  O.-T.  in^titlItioIl■;.  and  on  syml>«>li«l 
transactions  and  teachings ;  it  is  derived  from  the  Lut- 
guage  of  many  indiriduaJ  paaaagaa,  which  is  botk 
torical  ami  by  [lerKnlioal ;  it  is  inherent  in  the  nalnre 
of  a  theocrai  y  like  that  of  the  Jews,  which  wa*  ele- 
mentarr,  symholiealf  typical,  preparatory  to  a  better 
and  a  apiri^oal  acoBwiiy.  It  is  ftcaly  idlowed  tlmt  a 
donble  aenae  aboold  not  be  admitted  when  aaolfcaf 
pinnntion  is  more  prolmbla.  No  doubt  it  hag  baiBM* 
sumed  in  some  cases  too  haatfly ;  but  there  aia  mm 
wfakll  cannot  be  fairly  interpreted  witiwaft  tL  9m 
QroTATiov  (o/O.  T.  tn  the  A'rtp). 

The  language  of  prophecy  is  generally  vague  aad 
obecure;  the  ideas  of  the  .seers  —  their  vistons  wad 
dreams,  were  tinged  with  darimeae.  In  away  §■> 
stences,  it  would  seem  that  they  liad  not  theniaelvn  a 

dear  perception  of  all  the  meaning  of  what  they  ' 
prompted  to  utter  (1  Pet.  i,  11).  Some  of  their 
tiona,  therefore,  are  fairiy  susceptible  of  TarioM 
ences,  and  were  doubtless  intende<l  to  W  *t>  t3k«=n. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  good  rule,  in  the  interpretation  of  Nf rip- 
tun  generally,  to  adopt  that  significution  which  is  tin- 
moat  comprebenaive,  and  which  freqneatly 
two  or  mora  aeiiaaa  npon  whtth 

generally  been  divided;  but  this,  (if  i  ourse,  cannot  bi? 
done  when  these  meanings  are  diverse  in  fuinciple,  bat 
only  where,  aa  in  tiie  case  of  the  double  refcreacaa  aa«r 
spoken  of,  they  are  but  branches  of  the  same  wider  rx- 
tension,  or  applications  coming  under  the  same  .nnal-- 
gy.  That  one  event  in  this  manner  frequently  .idi:m- 
bratM  another  in  Scripture  ia  aaqaaatknable,  aad  tke 
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ImfTanf^  is  often  adapted  to  nieli  ft  twofeld  import. 

Reiii:irk.ilili!  iu-tani'c-  nt'  thi>  iiuiy  lie  seen  pvcn  in  the 
atfw  Te»t.,a»,  for  tsxampk,  in  our  Lord's  blended  pre- 
dictloa  of  the  deatraelioii  of  JeraBalem  and  the  end  of 
th*-  witM  (M;itt.  xxiv) :  and  n  similar  nnilii;^iiity  nin!- 
Uirough  ttll  the  O.-T.  utteniiicfsi  rc«|H*ctiii(j;  "tlie  latter 
daya,"  the  details  of  which  arc  applicable  in  TMiovs 
digraM  to  Um  Boatowtiop  aod  to  tiM  Moniaidc  an. 
8w  EwRATouKiT.  Indoed,  noK  raoMit 
are  strongly  iiu  lining',  in  the  case  of  tb« AfOodgmMi 
to  that  system  of  expositioD  which  regftfds  kt  um- 
gMgi^  to  Tiiioiia,  ftiid  Ita  qrmlwlB  M  deaiKBcd  to  refer 

not  90  much  to  any  specitir  event  or  xrrifi  nf  ovcnti 
as  to  various  biftorical  oi-rurn-nccn  uml  pi-riinl?;  Umt 
wherever  general  n^ent  icn  npiriear  in  opentioii,  dis- 
tingnialwd  from  iadividaal  timiiiqwritioD»  wherever 
genera]  eanaw  and  inflaenee»  exist,  there  the  Apoca- 
lyptic jifiiphrTios  apiily  ;  that  tli' v  <  <)ni[ire!u  nd  \  ari- 
oos  events  and  periods,  because  they  speait  of  general 
laflaMMW  or  agmciee  praducinR  simlkr  raanlta.  See 
RbTBLATIon  (Hook  ok).  Hence  the  scener^'  is  larf^p- 
Ij  borrowed  from  Daniel  and  Kzckicl,  ncit  in  a  nensc 
foreign  to  its  original  import,  but  merely  i\*  a  frevh  ap- 
jdieatioa  or  oirtiaDaioii  to  cof^nate  ioddente.  Accord- 
ing to  Alexander  (Commeninry  on  fmiah,  Introd.  p. 
87),  "all  prediction «.  or  prophecies  in  the  restricted 
aenao,  are  not  specitic  and  exclusive,  i.  e.  limited  to 
one  ooeadoB  or  emergency,  bat  many  are  deaerfptlva 
of  a  sequence  of  cventn  which  h:is  l>ecn  often  realized. 
Thus,  in  some  parts  of  Isuiab  there  are  prophetic  pic- 
tures of  the  aicgea  of  Jeniaaleni  which  cannot  Ik;  ex- 
doaiTety  applied  to  any  ona  erant  of  tiiat  kind,  but 
tli«  terms  and  imagea  of  wMeh  are  borrowed  partly 
from  one  and  partly  from  another  thrniip,'li  a  i-ourj'c  of 
ages.  Thus  the  threatening  against  Babylon  contain- 
ad  in  laa.  xfH,  sir,  if  axplained  aa  a  apecille  and  «x- 
clnsive  pmidiecy  of  the  Medo-Per^^i.-fn  c<>iuitie<it.  feenif 
to  represent  the  downfall  of  the  city  as  more  sudden 

and  conplete  than  it  ap(K>ur»>  in  hi^tor^'  It  is  a 

paaofama  of  the  fall  of  liabylon,  not  in  its  firrt  inoep* 
thm  merely,  bnt  through  all  its  hta^es  till  its  comum- 
It  therefore  depicts  different  and  distinct 
separated  by  intervals  of  time  from  one 
another,  tiiadi  is  a  certain  grade  and  atage  of  fltlftU 
ment.  If  referred  to  one  occurrence,  or  to  n  series  of 
occurrences  taking  place  together,  the  prophecy  cer- 
tainly applies  to  them-4k  hna  its  meaning  in  them ; 
bnt  it  haa  not  its  /uU  team  or  antira  fulfilment  till  ap- 
plied to  other  ooenrreneea.  The  aenae  of  it  in  tprinff 
ing  or  yermimml ;  coming  to  widen  till  it  enilirju  e^  va- 
rious references — allusions  and  applications  to  various 
•vents.   Sea  Pnopmcr. 

A  still  more  xtriklm;  instance  of  thi«  twofold  refer- 
ence is  found  in  Isa.  xlix,  which  nearly  tbrouirhout 
allodes  mort  palptibly  to  the  Messiah,  yet  under  the 
mora  immediate  imagery  of  the  return  and  restoration 
of  the  Babylonian  exiles.  Thns  Jehovah's  **  Servant** 
(see  rmbreit,  Kitfi  hf  Gottff.  Ilaiuti.  ixfoy  chn-en  fi-om 
his  birth  for  the  redemptive  and  evangelizing  work 
(v«r.  1, 3X  is  azplleHiy  atyled  "  lanMl**  (var.  8),  and  a 
similar  blending  of  the  nntinnnl  and  the  Messianic  ref- 
erences is  continued  thn>ugh  the  chapter.  That  the 
speaker  is  not  Isaiah  himself,  nor  the  prophets  as  a 
daaa,  la  avident  fkom  the  Iket  that  neither  of  theae 
warn  avar  Intniated  with  a  measage  to  the  OentOea. 
That  the  addre.^s  is  put  into  the  month  nf  tin-  l  inden 
people  is  favored  by  various  considerations,  but  there 
ara  at  tlia  aame  time  dear  indicatfoma  that  the  worda 
are  those  of  the  Me'-siah.  These  two  intcrpn^tations 
can  only  lie  reconciled  by  assuming  that  in  this  pa.s- 
aagc  (as  in  others  that  might  be  cited)  the  ideal  speak- 
er is  the  Messiah  considered  as  the  head  of  his  people, 
and  as  Ibrming  with  them  one  complex  person,  accord- 
ing to  the  canon  of  Tichoniii-.  (|iiof.  il  l^y  .\iiu'ii>tine : 
''Mention  is  often  made  in  Scripture  of  Cbri«t  and 
his  body  tiwCSnudi  aa  of  ana  pawaM^fD  whom  some 
tUaga  an  atliibatod  wUdi  taaida  only  in  tha  Head,  I 


soma  which  belong  only  to  the  Body,  and  some  agafa 

which  {xrtnin  to  both"  (.Mcxiinder,  /^itt^r  Pnfktcitt 
q/"  /Mtiak,  p.  170).    Sea  Isaiaji  (Book  or). 

Another  azampla  la  Psahn  xvl,  which,  dthongh  in 
the  first  Instance,  as  explained  by  all  good  commenta- 
tors (e.  g.  Calvin,  De  Wette,  Kwald,  lieng>tcnberg, 
AlaKander,  Olshausen,  Hupfeld),  describes  u  piona  avl^ 
llnar  in  peril  of  death,  either  David  himself  or  soma 
aiher,  yet  in  a  higher  sense  passes  through  otie  stage 
of  fulfilment  in  e  .  i  ry  pious  sufTerer;  while  its  highest 
fhlfilment  is  in  Christ,  as  is  proved  by  the  quotations 
of  PataraadFwdhitiMActaoftha  Apestias.  Tha 
same  may  ha  said  of  Psalm  xxii :  few  will  deny  that 
it  lias  reference,  chiefly  or  in  its  highest  import,  to 
Christ,  the  head  of  the  righteous  afflict^ul ;  but  verses 
,  6,  9, 10  demonstrate  that  it  has  a  Utend  application  to 
the  writer's  own  sacred  sorrows.  We  may  also  point 
U)  Isaiah  xl  Ixvi  as  a  more  extended  example.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  this  portion  of  the  book  refers  pri- 
marily to  a  historical  ofajeet,  tha  axtle,  and  the  deliv- 

erance  of  Israel  from  Rnl>ylon.  But  alimi;  with  thi^ 
description  of  this  restoration  there  is  a  deeper  and 
higher  rcfetaiwa,  namely,  Ui  the  time  of  the  Messiah, 
in  which  comes  spiritual  deliverance.  The  two  are 
spoken  of  together,  and  blended  in  the  description 
given.  The  prophecy  \viis  /*'///i7/'// in  the  last;  it  had 
an .  tfic^piefil  fultilment,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
plifaae,  In  the  ftrat.  It  maHen  naC  whether  tha 
prophet  himself  distinctly  intended  to  speak  of  l  oth; 
,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  had  no  verj*  clear  j>ercep. 
I  tion  of  the  manner  in  which  his  language  would  be 
^  verified  by  histoiy  in  its  highest  aeasa.  The  descrip- 
tions are  of  sneh  a  kind  as  to  fbrhid  their  trrhmvt 
application  either  to  the  Xew  (li-peiivation  or  to  events 
in  the  Old;  both  must  be  combined  in  order  tu  bring 
ottt  the  true  Interpretation;  tibey  relate  hath  to  hbtor* 
icnl  events  imder  the  Old,  snd  spiritual  ones  under 
the  New  economy.  Kor  are  the  references  to  the  his- 
torical and  the  spiritwd  kept  apart;  the  one  merges 
faito  the  other;  la  aona  parta  (ha  deacriptions  point  to 
the  two  aa  socoesshra,  wlille  in  offaan  they  embrace 
both  together.    See  Psaljis. 

A  common  objection  to  this  mode  of  interpretation 
Is  that  it  is  arbitrary  to  apply  one  part  of  a  prophecy 
to  a  historical  person  or  place,  and  another  part  of  the 
same  passage  spiritually ;  to  interpret  one  verse  liter- 
ally and  another  eiWIiIcmatically ;  for  example,  to  say 
that  David  is  meant  in  this  clause,  and  Chri.st  in  that. 
Those  who  do  not  explain  the  same  prophecy  through- 
out in  one  consistent  method  arc  ju-tly  liable  to  thi- 
objection:  the  two  methods,  the  hietorical  and  the 
spiritaal,  or  (iia  nearar  and  more  remota,  should  he 

ndnpfed  together  and  nj]i1icd  thrnnphout  the  same 
|»assage,  except  that  in  certain  pait.s  a  f^ponderance 
may  be  allowed  to  one  or  the  other  import;  while 
thoaa  who  prefer  the  lilstoriflal  akoa,  ar  dia  spiritual 
alone,  shenfd  adhere  to  each  laspeetfvdy :  it  is  wrong 
to  run  from  one  to  onother  in  the  same  ]irnjihi  cy,  un- 
less there  be  evident  marlu  of  a  transition.  This  ob- 
jection, tfaaraflna,  daaa  not  lia  againat  the  legitimate 
use  of  tha  twoAld^aliBreaea  a^ama,  hat  •gainst  Its 
abuse. 

As  to  the  other  objection  nrged  against  this  method 
of  interpretation,  that  it  opens  the  dMT  tat  many,  avan 
an  Indeflnlto  nnmher  of  senses,  as  well  as  two,  It  may 

l>e  sullicient  to  reply,  in  the  first  ].liire,  that  if  there  be 
evidenoe  of  several  senses  inhering  in  a  given  prophe- 
cy, tliey  ongh^  of  oouraa,  all  to  ha  admitted,  however 
numerous  they  may  be.  But,  secondly,  there  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  found  to  exist  more  than  two  such 
senses,  and  these  not  really  di-tinet,  but  related  to 
each  other  as  spedal  and  general,  as  local  and  nnivar> 
sal,  or  as  primary  and  secondary,  as  germinal  and 
conijilete,  as  hi>ti)riial  arnl  sfiiritnal,  etc.  In  short, 
one  event  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  type  of  another,  be- 
caosa  involving  the  same  principle  in  the  divine  aooi^ 
anny;  a.  g.  tha**  Man  of  Sin"  (q.^.)  la  Antichrist  aa  a 
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•pilltail  Mrtagonltt,  wbttbg  In  the  farm  of  the  Seleadd  ;  often  dUpensadwidi  altogether.  See  Lkatgc.  From 
perMcation,  pagan  Bcmm,  or  ^  Little  Ilos.  vii,  8,  it  ^paan  tbM  tba  doagb  had  to  ba 

HoBN.  Sm  IHvidMii,  In  Homa'a  In^vdmeHon,  new 
ed.  ii,  4r)8  fq. ;  on  the  other  side,  Stuart,  in  tlie  hifjlie. 
a^».  1»31,  p.  SB  aq.;  in  the  BSbiiotkeca  Sacra,  1852, 
p.4M aq. ;  conp^Stiar,  Wvrif^fJtim, ft481  aq^ Am. 
ed. ;  Meth.  Quart,  Mw,  ApcU,  1867,  p.  196  aq.  See 
HsBXEXEimca. 

BoqM  (Mfko,  to  KO  two  wayx) 

i»onio  tbtngii  ami  i^jnonint  of  imiii  v 
Is  in  dmbt  us  to  other  things.  JJvu'>t  is  that  »tutc  of 
mind  in  which  we  hesitate  aa  to  two  i  oiitr.idit-tory  con- 
clusion!), hiivin^  no  preponderance  of  cvi(U-n<  o  in  fHvur 
of  either.  rbiltxHiphical  tkmbt  has  been  diMint^ut^hcd 
as  pnrintmal  or  definitive,  Ikfitative  doubt  is  ntpti- 
dm.  Pnmuaiud  or  methadiuU  datAi  ia  a  voluntary 
auspendlng  of  our  jud^ent  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
conic  to  u  more  oh  :ir  ami  ^llre  oondoaion.  This  was 
first  (civen  us  a  rule  in  philiisophical  metliod  by  Des 
Cartes,  who  tells  us  that  he  began  bj  doubting  evcry- 
thiii)^.  iliscliar^ing  his  nunrl  of  all  preconceived  ideas, 
and  adiuittin){  none  as  clear  and  true  till  hu  iiad  sul>-  i 
jected  them  to  a  rigorous  examination.  Douht  is  some 
degree  of  belief^  along  with  th«  oooaekNiaaeaa  of  igno* 
nnee,  in  regard  to  a  proportion.  Abaolnte  tMtUtf 
implie>  knowledge:  it  is  the  kri«i\vl<(l^'f  that  Muh  <ir 
■nch  a  thing  is  not  true.  If  the  mind  admits  a  prop»- 
sition  without  any  desire  for  knowledge  coneandng  it, 
this  is  credtdity ;  if  it  is  <>]wn  to  receive  the  proposi- 
tion, but  feels  ignorance  concerning  it,  this  is  doubt. 
As  knowledge  increases,  doubt  diminishes,  and  belief 
or  disbelief  strengthens  (Taylor,  ElemenU^f  'That^)" 
•--Fkmlng,Koeii6K<ary  •//^OcwopAy,  PhUB.lMO.  See 
DbsCahtbs;  SoBpnotsii. 

Doubts,  Di«soi.vi7fo  OP,  Chald.  'C'^'^T;  J*"?^?, 
mejJinr/  kitrin',  to  unhiwl  kwjt$,  i.  e.  solve  problems; 
a  form  of  speech  still  commonly  employed  in  the  Elost 
for  the  determination  of  dilHcult  questiooa  (mo  Hob* 
erts,  Border,  Bush,  lUmtra.  in  loc.). 

Dough  (p^2,  ftotfsat',  10  called  tnm.  tmUmg  In 

fermentation,  Exod.  xii,  34,  39  ;  .lor.  vii,  18;  Hos.  vii, 
4  ;  "  flour,"  2  Sara,  xiii,  8 ;  r*C"^r,  arUoth',  ffnts,  so 
called  as  lieing p<mnded.  Num.  xv,  20,  21 ;  Nch.  x,  ^7  ; 
Ezek.  xliv,  30).  See  Cook.  The  dough,  we  are  told, 
which  tba  Israelitea  had  prepared^v  baking,  and  on 
which  it  appeura  they  aubabted  after  (hay  left  Egypt 
for  a  month,  was  carried  away  by  them  in  their  knead- 
ing-trnughs  on  their  shoulders  (Exod.  xii,  M).  See 
KsEAi)iN«>-TK()roH.  In  Orientel  conntries,  and  in- 
deed in  all  tropical  climates,  the  procesr*  of  preparing 
the  materials  for  baking  is  very  expeditious,  and  gen- 
erally pi^rformed  in  the  house  for  each  meal,  including 
grinding  the  meal.  SeaBasAii.  The  liDraientation  ia 


in  the  proceia  <HliaklDg,in  oidor  to  be  welldotw. 

Bakb. 

Doogjuurty,  Gbobos,  a  Methodiat  Epiaeopal  i 
later  of  the  South  Carolbia  Conf^nee.  Ilie  date  ofUa 

liirth  is  wanting.    He  entered  the  itinc-rancv  in  IT?."*. 

iwas  preskiing  elder  1802-4,  became  soperannnatr  in 
1M7,  and  died  Haioh  tt,  1M7,  •«  WHnrfngtoo,  H.C. 
things,  while  he  Mr.  Dougharty  was  one  of  the  greatest  preacher*  of  his 
(.'oiiferenee.  His  niiiul  and  memory  were  ca|>acious; 
ho  had  a  largo  fund  of  knowledge,  was  indefati^ble 
in  labor  and  study,  aud  "totally  dead  to  the  world.'* 
He  was  fiu-  in  advance  of  bhi  assodatea  wMh  regard  to 
education,  and  labored  in  1W3  to  establitib  a  Meth- 
odist academy  in  South  Carolina.  In  18U1  he  was  at- 
tadtad  by  a  mob^  gathered  In  tiia  latcrMt  of  dawctr 
in  Charleston.  They  dr;i^i:"d  him  to  a  pump,  and 
pum]ied  water  on  hiui  till  lie  was  nearly  exhausted, 
when  a  heroic  woman  interfered  and  kept  the  mob  at 
Liay  till  help  arrived  and  saved  him  fh>m  prt>liable 
death. —  Stevens,  J/utory  of  the  Sittkodut  Epif<^p  d 
Church,  vols,  iii  an<l  iv  ;  Minute*  of  Conjrrrnctn,  i.  lo'>; 
l)9em»,AmmUqf3imdiernJJctkoditm,if.tiiii  bpragae, 

Doughty,  John,  was  born  at  Ifaftky,  near  Wor- 
eeater,  England,  about  1598 ;  was  edneatad  at  Oxford, 
and  became  felloir  of  Meiton  Coll^a.   Abovt  ISSl  be 

was  ma<lc  n-ctor  of  I.jipwiirtli,\\':irw  ick-liin' :  ni:.'.  af- 
ter the  nstiiration  of  ("iiarle.s  11  he  wa.s  upjiointej 
prel)eud.irv  of  Westminster  and  rector  of  Cheam,  Sur- 
rey. He  died  at  Westminster,  Dec.  25.  1672.  He 
published,  under  the  I.Atinized  name  Dougbtvas.  .4«- 
aJeci'i  S  irrd.  nin'  e^cumua  phUtihi'jxn  brrrrs  mprr  drr. 
3.  dcriptura  loci*  (Lond.  1658-€0,'2  Tula.  8vo) ;  Sd  ed. 
wHb  Knatchbun*B  Aidmadver.  <b  If.  T.  (Anun.  ItM. 

8vo) ;  Df'  ('(iliriltuii  eftrhnri.^ti^.-t  r«t.  ChrisftrmfUmk 
(Bremai,  1694,  bvo).— Darling,  Cychputdia  JiUdiagrcfk^ 
Ka,i,M9;  Orma^ fOIMIeea MMfea. 

Doughty.  Samuel,  a  ^I.  th  Hii-t  Episcop.nl  mia- 
ister  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  was  bom  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  January,  1794,  waa  converted  In  IMO.  en- 
tered the  itinerancy  in  ll*!23,  was  stationed  successirely 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  ut  St.  George's,  Fhilj- 
delphia,  and  died  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Sept,  17, 1>*2>*. 
Mr.  Doughty  waa  one  of  the  most  popular,  uacful,  and 
eloquent  preachers  of  his  time.  He  was  an  eloq|u«Bt 
advocate  for  the  U'nevolent  institutions  of  th'  Churr  h, 
cs|H>ciitlly  lor  Sunday-schools,  of  which  he  was  a  dL<tin- 
guished  promoter,  l>oth  l>efora  and  after  his  entrance  to 
the  regular  ministry.  His  literary  and  the(  lo-jiral  re- 
quirements and  talents  were  of  a  high  onler,  a»  iii-  }>iil>- 
lished  Sermons  in  the  M'thoili<t  Mtitjiiziii^  .'^uftu  lentl}- 
attest,  etpeciaUly  ona  upon  '^Instability  in  Keligkm.  " 

Be  waa  rapidly  rising  Ib  IndoeBce 


AiabW( 


iwtUi  a  Ilanft-mtll,] 
the  Broad. 


and  nscfiilne.is  when  he  was  sud- 
denly cut  down. — Mimutt*  of  Opm- 
firnxn,  H,  88 ;  Spngw,  AwtJb^ 

vii.  672. 

Douglas,  Oawin,  or  0»> 
irln,  bishop  ofDtmkeld,  Seetiaad, 

waa  the  third  son  c*f  Archibald, 
earl  of  Angus,  and  was  l>om  at 
Brechin  in  1474,  or  the  beginntag 

of  1476.  He  received  his  edocr- 
tion  first  in  his  own  countrk*.  and 
then  on  the  (^lntincnt.  On  bis 
return  to  Scotland  he  waa  nsada 
provost  of  the  collegiate  drafch 
of  St.Gilei^atEdinbnrgb.  and  af- 
terwards ahhot  of  Aberltrothick. 
He  waa  ahM  abodBated  by  t."]^ 
qricen  rctrriit  to  the  ari  hl.i.«.liopnr 
of  >t.  .Andrews',  Imt  tliis  (li^nity 
he  never  obtained,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  papa  to  i 
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appointmoDt.  He  wa8,  howevpr,  confirmed  a«  bishop '  i>ove.  In  modern  gystems,  the  doves  are  included  in 
of  Dunkeld  through  the  intiTe^t  of  Heiir}'  VIII  with  the  natural  family  uf  CoiumUdtr,  or  pigeon  tribe,  which 
pope  Lao  X.  His  sdminiitntioii  fell  ia  o  troubled  1  oompriMe  the  {^ifeone,  doves,  and  turtlee }  bat  oatural- 
tfane,  and  after  many  Tcxationi  ho  rotind  to  England,  |  bta  an  tttn  diTMed  ai  to  the  proper  place  of  the  ftm- 

whcre  Henry  VIII  j;rrinted  him  a  pen>ion.  llr  di.-d  ily,  and  the  limits  of  the  resj)ectivi>  sutnlivisions  (see 
of  the  plague  at  London  in  1522.    Bishop  Dougla.^  ituihart,  lliervz,  ii,  542  mj.)-    Syria  |K).-ihcsj*«'8  several 


translated  the  ^nad  of  Virgil  into  Scottish  verw, 

printed  nt  I^ndon  in  1553,  4to.  His  other  works  are  a 
jKH  in  called  Tkt  Palace  of  UonoTy  \Uy,  nnd  A'im^  Hurt^ 
printed  in  1786.  His  Virgil  was  reprinted  at  Kdin- 
bnr^'h  in  fblks  with  a  gloMaiy,  ia  1710.— Kippis,  Bio- 
ffniphia  BHkmmca,  v,  838. 

DcraslaB,  John,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  wa.s 

bom  in  1721  at  Pittcnweem,  Fifesbire,  and  was  e<lucu- 
ted  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  He  was  chaplain  in  the 
Guards  at  the  bat^e  of  Fontcnoy,  )>ecamo  canon  and 
dean  of  Wostminater  in  1762,  was  made  bishop  of  Car 
Ible  in  1787,  and  In  1791  was  transfcrred  to  l^lisbury. 
He  die<l  May  \x,  lHi»7.  Dr.  Diuj^ilas  was  intimate 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  all  the  nio»t  celebrated  of  his 
contemporaries.    He  was  an 

critic,  and  exposed  Lamler  in  hi*  MUton  no  Plugiary, 
and  ubly  attacked  Hume  in  his  Criterion  of  Miracles. 
Both  these  essays  are  given  in  Douglas's  AVfcc<  Wortt 
(Salisbury,  1820,  4to).  He  also  wrote  latsely  against 
Archibald  Bower,  aiming  to  slww  that  ho  was  a  Uter 
ary  and  reli^^ious  inijiostor,  in  his  Sir  I.iiterx  to  Shel- 
don (Luud.  175G,  ttvo),  and  in  his  hoirer  ami  TUlemont 
compared  (London,  1757,  8vo).  A  new  edition  of  his 
Criterion  appeared  from  the  Clarendon  I'rcsa  (1833). 
See  Elliott,  Delineation  <if  Jtomamtm  (Load.  1851),  p. 

Douglass,  Thom  as  Logan,  nn  eminent  ^Icthodi-it 
Episcopal  miiibtcr  of  tiic  Virginia  Conference,  and  iif- 
tKWHOa  of  tile  Tennessee  Conference,  was  Imm  in 
Person  County,  N.  C,  July  8,  1781,  entered  the  Vir- 
{(inia  Conference  on  trial  in  1801,  traveled  on  impor- 
tant circuits  and  di-stricts  until  1813,  wii!<  then  trans- 
fened  to  tbo  Tennessee  Conference,  and  died  near 
Franlclin,  Terni.,  April  9,  1848.  Mr.  Doaghns  was 
eniinenth-  useful  li<ith  a?  a  pri'iudicr  and  presiding  el- 
der, and  his  influence  waa  very  great  in  the  Confer- 
ences with' which  be  was  ooniwelsd  during  more  than 
tUr^ years.  His  sermons  were  pregnant  with  thought, 
and  bis  appeals  were  taW  of  pathos.  Few  preachers 
of  his  time  had  such  conmiand  of  their  lif.irers.  He 
was  as  oxoellent  disciplinarian,  and  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  liistory  and  economy  of  If  otbodism.  **  His  pie- 
ty  was  uniform  nnd  dt  e[i.  his  temper  sweet,"  nnd  Iiis 
old  age  was  l>rij;lit  and  l  lcs^ed.  He  was  several  times 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference. — J/in- 
Mfef  o/Conferrnee*,  iii,  457 ;  Sprague,  ^moilf,  vii,  863} 
Bommm^  Biogntphioed  Sketdieiy  p.  108. 

Dove  (ftyf\  fonoi',  ptobb  nferriBR  to  tho  wnal 

trannth  of  that  bird ;  -minnTinn  ;  both  terms  occa- 
aionally  rendered  "pigeon").  There  are  prolmbly 
ftoTersl  spedao  of  doves  or  pigeons  included  in  the 
IleVirew  name  with  its  Greek  equivalent.  It  may 
contain  all  those  that  inhabit  Falestine,  exclusiTe  of 
the  tortle-dores  properly  so  called.  See  Tobtlb- 


species  of  pigeon:  the  ('■•lurufici  (rtuu,  or  stock-dove; 
C.  pahimbuM,  or  ring-dove ;  C.  Junuttica,  liria ;  the 
common  |Mgeon  in  several  varieties,  such  as  the  Bar- 
bar}',  Turkish  or  Tertian  carrier,  crisp,  and  shaker. 
Those  are  still  watched  in  their  flight  In  Uie  same 
mamrar  as  anciently  thdr  nomber .^gyrations,  and  oth- 
er mancFUvres  were  observed  by  soothsayers.  The 
wild  species,  as  well  as  the  turtle-doves,  migrate  from 
Palestine  to  the  soath,  but  -^tnck  and  ringdoves  ate 
not  long  absent.  In  the  wild  state,  doves  generally 
build  their  nests  in  the  holes  or  clefts  of  the  riK-ks,  or 
in  excavated  trees,  but  they  are  easily  tau^'lit  snl  uii— 
sion  and  familiari^  with  mankind,  and,  when  domes- 
ticated, beOd  in  steucturea  erected  ftir  their  aceommc^ 

accurate  "'^hoU^n^'^f^^^^  dovt-^ote,"  (.  omp  Cant,  ii,  14:  Jer. 

xlvni,  28;  Isa.  ix,  8).  Doves  are  kept  in  a  domesti- 
cated state  in  many  {uirts  of  the  East.  The  pigeon* 
cot  is  a  universal  feature  in  the  hoasea  of  Upper 
Egypt.  In  Persia  pigeon-houses  are  erected  at  a  dl^ 
tance  from  the  dwellings,  for  the  [>ur|iose  of  collecting 
the  dnng  as  manure.  The  allusion  in  Isa.  Ix,  8,  is  to 
the  inmenee  compact  n asset  of  these  Urds  that  East- 
ern travellers  describe,  as  they  are  seen  flying  to  their 
cotes  or  places  of  general  resort.  They  sometimes  re- 
semble a  distant  hMvy  dond,  and  are  so  dense  as  to 
obscure  the  rays  of  the  son.  Stanley  (,Syr.  and  Pal. 
p.  257),  speaking  of  Ascalon  as  the  haunt  of  the  Syrian 
Venus,  says:  "Her  teni|de  is  destrfiyed,  l>ut  the  sa- 
cred doves — sacred  by  immemorial  legends  on  the 
spot,  and  celebnited  tbeie  even  as  late  as  Ensebias — 
still  fill  with  their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gardens  w  hich 
grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within  the  ruined  wuU'i." 
Sec  lielow.  The  dove  b«8  been  hgr  sone  considered 
(though  in  an  obscure  passage)  as  an  early  national 
standard  (Psa.  Ixviii,  13),  l>eing  likewise  held  in  pagan 
Syria  and  I'bienicia  fo  In-  an  eii--i^'n  and  a  di\iijity, 
resplendent  with  silver  and  gold,  and  so  venerated  as 
to  be  regarded  as  holy,  and  fbcUdden  as  an  article  of 
ftod.  (80s  Entd,  ^pro$,  ii,  164;  Cteoev,  J^ffmM, 


flIjrHsn  ffialt«nd-whito  Cnrri<T  <1  >v. 

KarigTi  of  the  I>iivf. 

ii,  70-77.)  It  is  supposed  that  the  dove  was  placed 
npon  tiie  etendards  of  the  Assyrians  and  BabylonhUM 
in  honor  of  Semiramis.  This  explains  the  expression 
in  Jer.  xxv,  .38,  "from  before  the  farceness  of  the 
dove,"  i.  e.  the  Assyrian  (comp.  Jer.  xlvi,  Ifi;  1,  16). 
There  is,  however,  no  representation  of  the  dove 
among  the  scolptnres  of  mneveh,  so  that  it  ooold 
hardly  have  been  n  (  ininon  enhlsm  of  the  natlen  at 
the  time  when  they  were  execotsd;  end  the  Word  in 
the  above  three  passages  of  Jeremiah  admits  another 
interpretation  (Gesenius,  Themvr.  p.  601  n).  By  the 
Helirew  law,  however  (sec  Misbna,  Yom  Tob,  i,  3; 
Baha  Jiafhra,Vit6  sq. ;  Bab-l-nnnun.  vii,  7),  doves  and 
turtle-doves  were  the  only  birds  that  could  be  offered 
in  saeriiies^  and  tlMy  were  nsnally  seleetsd  Hdt  that 
the  lew  wealtlqr  (Gen.  xv,  9}  Lev.  7 
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zll,  6 ;  Luke  it,  24) ;  and,  to  supply  the  dpinand  for 
tiR-in,  dcaliTH  ill  tli> birds  sat  about  the  precincts  of 
the  Temple  (Matt,  xxi,  12,  etc.).  The  browo  wood- 
dor*  ia  Mid  to  be  intended  by  tbe  Hebrew  name;  but 
all  the  sacred  l>inls,  unless  expressly  raentioind,  were 
pure  white,  or  witlt  mjiiic  m^eute  feathers  uliout  the 
wing  coverts,  such  as  are  eUll  f^quently  bred  from 
the  carrier-pigeon  of  Scandlroon.  It  is  this  land 
wliich  Tibullufl  notices  (i,  7).  Tbe  carrier-birds  are 
reprcsi^nted  in  K^yptiuii  lias-reliefs,  where  priests  are 
afaiown  letting  them  fly  on  a  message.  All  pigeons  ia 
their  tme  wild  plamage  htT*  fridaMent  colon  abont 
the  neck,  and  often  n  flected  flashes  of  the  same  colors 
OD  tbe  shoulders,  which  are  the  source  of  the  silver 
and  gold  feathers  a8cril)ed  to  them  in  |>o<>tical  diction ; 
and  thence  the  epithet  of  purple  bestowed  upon  them 
all,  though  most  applicable  to  tlie  vinooa  and  tilaty- 
colorcd  species.  This  lM»auty  of  pluma^;e  is  alluded  to 
in  Paa.  Ixriii,  19,  wliere  the  design  of  tbe  Psalmist  is 
to]»MMnt,tB  eontiMlitlM  condition  of  tbe  Hebrews  aft 


In  Christian  art,  the  dove  is  employed  as  fte 
bleni  of  th.-  Holy  Ghost,  following  the  lite  ral  interpr*. 
tation,  which  is  doubtless  tbe  true  one,  o(  Idatt.  iii,  IL 
After  images  and  picteres  began  to  be  aUovid  h 

churches,  the  Holy  (thost  was  represented  by  the  tffi. 
i;ies  of  a  silver  dove  hovering  over  the  altAr,  aod  tbt 
baptistery  had  tba  san*.  The  place  over  the  sltv 
where  it  was  suspended  was  called  pfritUriim,bm 
T((ji(Tr((ia,  a  dove  ^Itinghani,  Orig.  EccUs.  bk.ru,  di 
vi,  S  19). 

From  the  dove  being  a  symbol  of  puri^,  it  is  gia> 
orally  represented  white,  wiUi  its  beak  and  dam  Ml, 

as  they  occur  in  nature.  In  the  older  fures,  tpii- 
en  nimbus  surrounds  its  head,  the  niiutius  lieiiigfi»- 
qucntly  divided  by  a  CfOH,  either  red  or  black,  h 
stained-glass  windows  we  see  the  dove  with  Ktea 
rays  proceeding  from  it,  terroioatinc  in  wven  <tef. 
significative  of  the  (*even  (.jifta  of  Uu-  Htly  Sjiri',. 
Holding  an  olive-branch,  tbe  dore  is  an  emijlem  of 
pence.   When  teen  biaing  ftom  tfio  Hps  of  djis; 


two  different  periodt  of  tlicir  history :  in  the  day  of  j^saints  and  martyrs,  it  represent'-  the  human  soul  \m- 
their  affliction  and  calamity  they  were  covered  as  itTfu-d  by  HufTcrin;;.  A  do\e  with  six  winjfs  is  it^^rcf 
were  with  shame  and  confusion,  but  in  the  day  of  tli?  Church  of  (.'hri>t;  and  when  so  employed,  it  ha 
their  prosperity  they  should  resemble  the  cleanest  and  |  the  breast  and  belly  of  silver,  and  the  back  of  ftii 
most  beautiful  of  birds.  The  dove  was  the  hnrbln^cr  !  two  wings  being  attached  to  the  head,  two  is  At 
of  reconciliation  with  G(h1  (Gen.  viii,  8,  K',  etc.).  when  shoulders,  and  two  to  the  feet.  The  pyx  or  \<v\  fof 
Noah  sent  one  from  the  ark  to  ascertain  if  tbe  waters 


of  the  Delqge  had  aasnagod.  The  aasodathm  of  tha 

dove  and  the  (dive  Is  not  only  natural,  hut  highly  em- 
blematical (  i  bomsou.  Land  and  Honk,  i,  tiU).  The  dove 
is  frequently  mentioned  fai  tha  Scriptures  as  the  em- 
blem «f  parity  and  innocanoa,  and  so  it  doubtless  was 
Tiewed  hj  the  Pkalmist  (Ptui.  Iv,  6-8),  altiiough  with 
a  s|tecial  allusion  to  the  swif^nes.s  of  that  bird's  flii^ht 
(comp.  Sophoci.  (Ed.  Col.  lUtil ;  £urip.  Bacch.  lUUO). 
Bj  an  afaioat  anthropomarpUe  aztenalMi  of  fUs  idea, 
the  dove  i.s,  figuratively,  next  to  man,  the  moataxalt^ 
ed  of  animals,  symlK)li/ing  Uiu  Holy  Spirit,  a  senti- 
ment that  np[icar8  to  lie  coached  in  the  daaeription  of 
cnation  (fitn.  i,  S),  whaia  tha  Spirit  ia  lapnaanted  as 
bneibtff  (**novad'0  ovw  the  iinfkce  of  ehaoa.  (See 
treatises  on  this  pxint  liy  Augusti,  Dit^  Tauhr,  in  Giese- 
krand  Lucke's  Ze»/4cAr.  iii,  56-61;  Mollcr,  Ik  cotuntba, 
Frib.  1721 ;  Schmid,  De  oofanNi,  Relmst.  mi,  1781 ; 
Schwcl>el,  fh'  rolnmhiirum  ntftn,  Onold.  1707;  E.  F. 
Wernsdorf,  I><-  nmiihicro  (•'»/«//(//<»•,  \'itct>.  177.1;  Id.  [>t 
r  iUinifxi  gdtifiii  Stfronwi,  Helinst.  17fil ;  .1.  C.  Werns- 
dorf, De  coiumba^  Uelmst.  1770 ;  Ziebicb,  JM  ooiumba 
penteeo$ltai,y\tieh.  1787.)  Tbe  Holy  Spirit  descended, 

as  a  dove  descends,  upon  our  Saviour  at  his  bajitisni — 
visibly  with  that  peculiar  kovering  motion  which  distin- 
guishes the  descent  of  a  dove  (Matt,  tti,  16 ;  Hark  i,  10 ; 
Luke  iii, 'J'i  ;  .b>hn  i,3"2).  (See  the  treatises  on  this  in- 
cident, in  Latin, \<v  .\iller  [Sorav.  1822],  Hohmcr  [den. 
1727],  Christ  Meii.  1727],  Itiess  [Marb.  173(;],  Kech- 
cnberg  [Cob.  1741J,  Var«mu8  [KiL  1«71;  Viteb.  1718, 
1728],  Ziebicb  [Ger.  1772] ;  in  Gmam  by  Schnlthess 
pn  Winer's  Krif.  Jour,  iv,  257-294].)  The  dove  is  also 


containing  tbe  Host  (q.  v.)  in  Boman  CatttoUc  cbuths 
nada  ia  dM  fixm  of  a  dorfs  and 


1^  fai  the  fonn  of  a  Dove. 


ed  over  tbe  altar,  and  the  dove  is  often  placed  oa  Ai 
covers  of  fonLs.  In  this  position  it  may  still  be  »n 
in  parish  churches  in  £ngland"  (Chamben,  £sefi^ 
jMBdla,  8.  T.).    Baa  also  Uaitigny,  DieL  dm  AtHfii 

Chrftimnes  (Paris,  m\^,  p.  Ifi4 ;  Didron,  ChrittioM  /r* 
ography  (Iioh^^p^461 ;  Jchan,  Di^.  da  Origma  h 

DOVF.-rOT.  Is.iiah  (Ix,  «^  clearly  refer?  to  «w4 
structures  in  describing  the  final  restoration  of  lead 
aftarOrirlovf  azila:  **Who  an  tbaaa  thattyaii 
cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows  ?"  (C'l^ 
DiT^niDnK-b^  Kkt  tie  dovet  to  <Anr  tattiee$).  Thit 
donbtlass  darfved  thahr  Bah.  name  fh»  ttdr  haikd 

or  window-like  form.    Sca  Wwoow.    Morier  illoJ- 


a  noted  symbol  of  tender  and  devoted  affection,  cspe-  tratcs  this  comparison  from  what  be  observed  in  Pa- 
dally  in  the  Cuticles  (!,  16 ;  ii,  14,  etc.).   The  conju-  sla.    **  In  the  environa  of  tha  cfty,  to  tha  wastmi 


gal  fidelity  of  the  dove  has  tieen  celebrated  by  every  near  the  Ziiinderoo<l,  arc  many  pigeon-house*,  < 

writer  who  has  described  or  alluded  to  her  cluiractcr  at  a  distance  from  habitations,  for  the  sole-  purpose  iif 

(Cant,  i,  15).    .She  admits  but  of  ono  mate,  and  never  collecting  pigeons'  dung  for  manure.    They  are  long 

iinraakas  him  until  death  pata  an  and  to  their  union,  round  towais,  rather  broader  at  the  bottom  thaa  tks 

The  black  pigeon,  when  her  mate  dies,  obstinately  re-  top,  and  crowned  by  conical  spiracle*,  through  vUtk 

jects  another,  and  contimK"*  in  a  wiilowed  >tate  for  the  pigeon-  dest  ond.  Their  interior  resemble*  •  b<iO- 
iife.  Hence  among  the  Egyptians  a  black  pigeon  was  i  ey-comb,  pierced  with  a  thousand  boles,  each  of  wbidi 
the  symbol  of  a  widow  who  declined  to  enter  again  |  forms  a  snug  retreat  for  a  neat.   Mote  care  appeal*  t* 

into  the  marriage  relati(»n.  These  facts  have  been  have  been  bestowed  npon  their  out-iide  than  npoo  tkit 
transferred,  by  later  authors,  to  the  widowed  turtle,  |  of  the  generality  of  the  dwelling-hou-ses,  for  tl>ey  in 


which,  deaf  to  the  solicitations  of  another  mate,  con- 
tinues, in  moumftil  strains,  to  deplore  her  lose  until 
death  puts  a  period  to  her  sorrows.  (On  the  emb1e> 
jnutieal  USPS  of  the  dove,  see  further  Wcniyss.  Symbol. 
I>kt.  M.  v.)  The  cooing  of  the  dove,  when  solitary,  is 
often  alluded  to  in  Scriptore  (Isa.XZZVili,14{  lix,ll; 
Kah.  ii,  7).  Comp.  rioaos. 


pointed  and  ornamented.  The  extraordinary'  fli^ 
of  pigeons  which  1  have  seen  alight  opoo  one  of  that 
bnflSngs  afford,  perhaps,  a  good  illastratfon  of  tbs 

passage  in  Isa.  Ix,  K.  Their  gre.it  numbers,  ami  th< 
compactness  of  their  nmss,  literally  look  like  a  cluoii 
at  a  distance,  and  obscure  the  sun  in  their  paMs^"  I 
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them  birds  fVOfitalile  as  food,  but  lioth  Porter  and 
Moricr  iMsnre  us  that  their  manure  u  uned  in  Persia. 
Accordini;  to  the  Iattt>r,  "  the  dung  of  pigeons  is  the 
daarost  manure  that  the  Persians  use ;  and  as  they 
apply  it  •imott  «iiiii«ly  for  the  rMiing  of  meloQs,  it  u 
pmbMy  on  tint  aeooant  that  tha  malona  of  bfialHiii 
an  ao  mnoh  flnar  dian  those  of  other  cities.  Tho 
reTenue  of  a  ||{gMHi-bon<ie  \»  nhout  a  hundred  tomaun.>« 
per  annum"  {Seeowl  Jnunny,  p.  141).  Portor  say.' 
"firo  hundred  tomauns"  (T mrf!.*,  i,  '151).    Soc  hclow. 

DOVES'  DUNG  occurs  in  2  Kings  vi,  25,  as  a  lit- 
«ral  traiiBlatioo  of  D'*3'j'^-*i'nn  (ckareg'-^omm'),  wliicb 
in  tlia  maigla  ia  wrlttni  B'^S'h-:??  (atyaafaOt  Iwth 
naanini;  the  same  thinp.  I)y  many  the  exprc.s!<ion 
is  consiilcrecl  to  signify  literally  the  dung  of  pigeons 
as  food  in  the  lastdagMO  of  hanun  sufTcring  by  fan)' 
iae:  And  tlierc  was  a  great  fkinine  in  Samaria,  and 
betioM  Huiy  besie<,'(>d  it.,  until  an  ass's  head  was  sold 
fur  thrcc-iriir''  iii-Tos  of  silver,  and  tlio  fourth  part  of  :i 
cab  of  dave4'  dtmg  for  four  pieces  of  silver."  iJiffcrent 
opinions,  howeyer,  liavv  been  entertained  respecting 
the  m*^jininir  of  the  words  which  arc  the  sul>jcct  of  this 
article,  namely,  whetiier  they  i^huiild  l>e  taken  literal- 
ly, or  as  a  figurative  name  of  some  vegetable  snl*- 
stanoe.  The  strongest  point  in  favor  of  the  former 
Tiew  fa  that  all  ancient  Jewish  writers  have  nnder- 
stodd  the  term  literally,  and  generally  as  an  article 
of  fooil.  That  this  interpretation  is  not  forced  appears 
from  sindlar  passages  in  Josepbus  {War,  v,  IS,  7): 
**8ome  p<'r?>ons  were  driven  to  such  terrible  distress 
as  to  search  the  common  sowers  and  old  dunghills  of 
eattle,  and  to  eat  the  dung  which  they  got  there,  and 
what  they  of  old  could  not  endare  so  macb  as  to  look 
npon  tfiey  now  need  Ihr  ibod  ;**  see  also  Ensehlns  (/;<  - 
drs.  Hut.  iii.  <">):  "Indeed  necessity  forced  them  to 
apply  their  teeth  to  every  thing;  and,  gathering  what 
was  no  food  even  for  the  ftlthiest  of  irrational  animals, 
they  devoured  it."  Cebius,  who  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  literal  meaning,  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  BruBon  {Mrm  irnhil.  ii,  c.  41):  "The  Cretans, 
during  the  siege  by  Metellua,  on  account  of  the  scarcip 
ty  of  iHne  and  drinks,  allayed  their  thirst  with  the 
tirino  of  cattle;"  and  one  much  to  the  pt)int  from  a 
Spanish  writer,  who  states  that  in  the  year  I.'SIG  so 
great  a  famine  distressed  the  English  that  ''men  ate 
their  own  children,  dogs,  mice,  and  pigeoru'  dung.'" 
\»  an  adilitional  argument  in  favor  of  the  literal  inter- 
pretatioii  of  the  pa-nsage  in  question  may  l)e  adduced 
tlie  language  of  Babshakeh  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Hesekioh  (8  Kings  zviii,  t7;  fsa.  zxxri,  IS).  Other 
und  more  modern  instances  have  l>een  adduced,  and 
among  them  the  famine  in  ?>ngland  during  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  II,  A.D.  1816,  when  "pigeons'  <lang" 
is  mentioned  oa  being  eaten  by  the  poor  {Edinburgh 
C%riiitifm  ftulrmetor.  No.  122).  It  may  )>e ,  however,  that 
the  sacred  writer  means  tuilv  to  any  that  the  famine 
was  so  severe,  and  every  thing  so  exorbitantly  dear, 


ttiat  an  instance  occurred  when  an  ass's  bead  was  ;>old 
for  eighty  pieces  of  silver,  and  a  cab  of  doves'  dung  for 
five ;  BO  that  the  piisi^e  may  be  under8too«l  literally, 
since  it  is  not  incredible  that  persons  oppre^i^ed  l>y 
severe  fiunine  should  devour  even  the  excrements  of 
animals.  In  the  account  of  the  ftmina  and  pestilence 
in  Kk?  A'D.  1200,  VIOl,  written  in  Arabic  by  the 
physit  ian  AlMl-allatif,  we  have  a  remarkalde  illustra- 
tion of  this  pas«age.  He  says,  "The  jKwr,  already 
pressed  by  the  famine  which  increased  continually, 
were  driven  to  devour  dogH,  and  the  carcasses  of  ani- 

imals  and  men,  yea,  even  the  excmmnt.*  of  l)oth." 
Taking  the  term,  however,  in  a  literal  sense,  varioas 
other  explanations  haTS  been  giyen  of  the  nse  to 
I  which  the  doves' dun^;  wii.«  applied.  Some  of  the  Rah* 
I  bins  were  of  opinion  tliat  it  wan  u.<<ed  for  fuel,  and  Jo> 
sephus  {Ant.  ix,  4)  that  it  was  purchased  for  it<«  salt. 
Mr.  Harmcr  {Obterv.  iii,  185)  has  suggested  that  it 
might  have  been  a  valuable  article,  as  being  of  great 
U.1C  f(»r  quickening  the  growth  of  esculent  plants,  par- 
ticularly melons;  and  he  shows,  what  is  well  known, 
ttuit  the  Persians  live  much  on  melons  in  the  summer 
months,  and  use  pigeon.s'  dun;:  in  niisin;;  thi  in.  All 
travellers  describe  the  numlxsr  of  pigc<>n-himi>e8  in 
Persia.  See  above.  Mr.  Edwards,  as  cited  by  Dr. 
Harris,  remarks  that  it  is  not  likely  they  had  much 
^:round  to  cultivate  in  so  populous  a  city  for  gardens; 
and  is  disposed  therefore  to  unden*tund  it  as  meaning 
the  offals  or  refuse  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  which  was  wont 
to  be  given  to  pigeons,  etc.  Dr.  Harris,  howerer,  ob- 
serves that  the  ^tri  ss  of  the  f.imine  niif^ht  have  been 
so  great  as  to  have  comi)clled  the  poor  among  the  l>e« 
sieged  in  Samaria  to  devour  either  the  intestines  of  tha 
doves,  after  the  more  wealthy  had  eaten  the  bodies, 
or,  as  it  might  i)erhap9  be  rendered,  the  crtrpt,  with  the 
undigested  contents,  as  suggested  by  Fuller  {MiteelL 
Saer,  vi,  2,  p.  724).  Bochart,  indeed,  bos  sliown  (//»- 
STOS.  ii,  578)  that  the  term  "pigeons'  dung"  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Arabs  to  difT.  n  ut  vef^etaMe  substances. 
He  quotes  Aviccnna  as  applying  the  term  sttrcus  co- 
btmbamm  to  two  different  pluits  or  substances.  One 
of  thes«  19  described  by  Avicenna  and  other  Arab  au- 
thors under  the  names  kuz-kutukm  and  Jouff-kundem, 
as  a  light  substance  like  moss.  Secondly,  this  name 
iraa  giTan  to  the  ashntm  or  uaaaa,  which  appeops  to  be 
a  flsray-leaved  plant,  thst,  like  the  saJMv,  m^eombu, 
or  mt4cmhryaiithemum.t,  when  Imrnt,  vieMs  alkali  in  it.s 
ashes.  From  tliis  Bochart  has  l^cn  led  to  consider  it 
as  idantlcal  with  another  plant,  which  occurs  under 
the  name  of  kali  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages, and  which  was  us<h1  in  ancient  times,  as  at 
the  present  day,  as  an  article  of  food.  See  Pakched 
Cobh.  Celsius,  however  {Bkrob.  ii,  82),  has  shown 
that  Bochart  was  mistaken  fat  alBrming  that  the  artf- 
ele  of  food  knnwn  amon.^  the  Arabs  by  the  epithet 
doves'  or  .'i^Kirrows'  dung  wjis  pulse  or  chick-i>eas,  and 
therefore  the  connection  between  the  Hebrew  and  Ar« 
able  terms  bUi  falls  to  the  trround.  Still  it  remnins 
certain  that  the  Aralie  call  the  maritime  plant  knli, 
from  the  ashes  of  which  sfnla  (hence  called  al-kdU)  is 
obtained,  by  the  epithet  sparrows'  dung.  But  this,  if 
accessible  at  all  In  Samaria,  would  liaidly  be  a  rsga- 
lar  article  of  f(x«l,  even  in  a  sietre,  much  Icfs  be  stored 
I  up  for  the  pur|Mise  of  sale,  as  tlie  article  in  questidb 
appears  to  have  l^en.  We  may  also  OOmpars  ttte  QoT* 
man  Teufelsdreck  ("devil's  dung")  as  expressive  of 
I  the  odor  of  agafxiida  (see  Gesenius,  T^lflstwr.  p.  516). 
Linna?us  suggested  {Prakctiants,  ed.  P.  D.  Gi-eke,  p. 
287)  that  the  Ueb.  term  may  signify  tha  OrmtkogcUum 
•siMfafni,  **Star  of  BetUiBhem."  On  this  stitijeet 
the  late  Dr.  Edward  Smith  remarks  (Eiifffhh  Pofnny. 
iv,  130,  ed.  1»14):  "  If  Linna-us  is  ri-'ht,  we  obtain  a 
sort  of  clew  to  the  derivation  of  ortntkognlnm  (birds* 
milk),  which  has  puzzled  all  the  etymologists.  May 
not  this  oli#crvation  apply  to  the  white  fluid  which  al- 
wavs  accompanies  tbc  ilmi^'  cf  liir  ls.  ninl  is  tb'-ir  urine  ? 
One  may  almost  perceive  a  siuiilax  couibiuatiou  of  coU 
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fldlntlic  grven  and  white  ofthisflowv^wUch  accords 
pntktly  in  this  mpect  with  the  detcriptkn  which 
DkMcoridM  gives  of  hie  ondtboKalmn."  Spren^'fl 
{Commimt.  on  Dioscnrido-,  ii,  173)  is  inclined  to  adopt 
the  ezplttnatioa  uf  Liun&us.    The  lute  Lady  Callcott, 


SUr  of  Bpthlehpm  {Onuthi>:ia(um  rmMlattt^ 


in^  her  Scrtpturr  Jhrbal  (1842,  p.  130)  infen  that  the 
pigtem'  dung  which  has  been  mentioned  above  aa  be- 
ing eaten  In  England  in  the  famine  of  1.110  wa«  the 
rootB  of  this  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  tlml  countrj',  and 
iilso  of  Taonia,  CaucasuA,  and  Northern  AMca.  IHoe- 
oorides  itatas  that  its  bulbs  were  sometimes  eooked 
wKh  bfMd,  In  the  same  way  as  tiie  mtlmioikm,  and 
also  that  it  was  enton  l>cth  raw  and  roasted.  The 
roots  were  also  commonly  eaten  in  Italy  and  other 
■ovthsini  countries  nt  nn  early  period.  If  Che  besieged 
had  eommnnicatian  with  the  exterior,  or  even  if  any 
of  their  body  could  hnve  dug  in  the  nei(;hl>orhood  of 
the  walK,  for  tin-  kind  of  "farth-niit"  offered  by  the 
bulbs  of  the  omithogtUum^  or  Star  of  Bethlehem,  which 
Is  said  to  be  abondant  In  the  neighborhood  of  Samaria, 
there  does  not  jipj-n.ir  nny  pood  reason  why  it  should 
not  lie  t\\o  sulist^uu  i>  alluded  to.  But  it  does  not  seem 
so  llki'ly  to  have  tx^en  stored  up;  and  no  disUnct  ref- 
erence has  been  found  in  the  Arab  authors  to  SOch  a 
plant  under  the  name  of  $terc*u  olumbttrum. 

None  of  the  altove  explanations  of  the  difficult  term 
in  question  appear  satisfactory.  Those  that  proceed 
upon  the  sappotltion  that  the  snbstaaee  dertgnatad 
was  not  intpndid  as  nn  article  of  food,  give  u«  only 
other  purjjosca  which  arc  too  petty  to  deserve  such 
emphatic  notice  as  marks  of  famine  in  a  siege,  and 
the  rest  fail  to  identify  any  substance  with  tin-  terms 
employed.  Nevertheless,  having  seen  that  tlie  name 
'•  pippons'  dung"  has  been,  and  probaldy  still  is,  ap- 
plied by  the  Arabs  to  different  vegetable  substances, 
ira  are  not  disposed  to  sdopt  the  litenil  meaning  of  the 
term,  sinr-c  r!rivos'  dtmp^.  tieinp  devoid  of  iiiiti-iment, 
was  not  likely  to  have  served  as  food,  even  during  the 
famine,  csppciallv  as  we  find  that  an  ass's  bead  was 
sold  for  sixty  pieces  of  silver.  Now,  if  any  asses  l«> 
ifknined  for  sale,  or  ass-loads  of  com,  as  the  expreMion 
l):\s  !M>en  i!iterprete<l.  there  is  no  reason  for  supjiosing 
that  other  substances  may  not  have  remained  stored 
np  in  secret  Ibr  those  who  had  money  to  buy.  Bnt  it 
is  not  easy  to  jj.iy  what  vegetable  substance,  ser\-ing 
as  an  article  of  diet.  Is  alluded  to  by  the  name  of 
"doves'  dang."  We  must  thprcfom rsst,  for  the  pres- 
ent, with  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  preparation  ftmn 
some  plant,  which,  as  jMipularly  known  by  this 

repulsive  name.  not  onlinarily  resorted  to  for  food, 
and  of  which,  therefore,  there  has  been  no  occasion 
elsewhere  to  make  mention.  Fntnre  natnralfsts  may 
hereafter  snreeod  in  dotcnnining  the  jmint  more  defi- 
nitely.   Or  it  may  be  true  that  several  species  of 


I  plants  and  vegetable  prodncUoiu  ^ 

ignated  by  this  and  similar  terms,  as  the  instAnoea )  

I  duced  aliove  seem  to  show ;  and  analog»»u»  cases  h 

the  popular  nomencluture  of  modern  nations  go  for  to 

'  justily  this  assumption  (see  llMnM»,X>airf4MtfAs^ 
11,200). 

Dove,  JoHH,  commonly  called  "the  Hcbtvw  1A 

or,"  on  account  of  his  trade,  was  distingnichetl  a»  i 
Hutchinsonian.  He  possessed  a  good  know  ledge  ot 
the  Heltrew  language,  and  was  considsNd  a  man  of 
learning,  but  intemperate  in  ills  language.  He  diei 
In  1778.  Hfo  principal  works  are,  Tke  fmportame*  y 
Rnhbinicnl  lAnrntu'j.  etc  (Anon  )  (  Lond.  1746.  8v..)  :_ 
A  Crfrd/oundfil  on  Truth  itnd  Cimmon  Sense,  etc  ^L<»> 
don,  17.'iO,  8vo) :— .-la  Euag  om  InipinOion  (Lend.  175& 
%vo)\— Plain  Truth;  or,  Quakerium  unmatltd  (JbemL 
1766, 8vo) : — A  Disaerttition  ujxiti  the  AuppntM  Exidmn 
of  a  Moral  Line  of  NtOun,  and  upon  tht  Bein^  rfn  Tri- 
tMS  God  (Load.  1767, 8vo) JfMctflrwMoiM  Diuertatiimt 
on  Mani^  Cdtbeujh  CoMlatmm,  Fnrtee,  etc.  (Lx«mL 
178^  8vo>-.Oii1|i|g,  C^eliipi  BMogn^klea,  n.  v. 

Dow,  Daniel,  D  D,,  a  Con^'n  gational  ntini^taE, 
was  Ixjrn  in  As-hfonl,  Conn.,  Feb.  15),  1772.  He  giad» 
ated  at  Vuie  in  1793;  entered  the  o^dstiy  Usiy,  17M^ 
and  was  installed  pastor  at  Thompson,  April  20. 1796, 
where  he  labored  until  his  death,  July  19, 1849.  He 
was  chosen  fellow  of  Yale  in  1824,  and  waa  made  D.D. 
by  WUliams' College  in  1840.  Among  hie  pablicatiaw 
were  FamUtar  iMen  Is  Rm.Mm  Skerman  (1S0«):-. 

The  Prih^nuf'tut  Ctitfrhism  (1X07):--. I  JH-^eriatin  om 

the  Siniiilic  and  Abrahanuc  ('orritantf  (iSll};  Cvaa. 

Kieetum  Sermon  (1836): — Free  Inquiry  rteommtmUm 
th»  Snbitei  ^  FrmmoMrg  (1828).— SpngM^  Am^ 
U,  MOt 

HOWf  Jiolm  O.,  a  McAodbt  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  ut  Gilnianton,  N.  H.,  June  lo.  17^5  ;  onti  rrJ 
the  New  England  Couferenco  in  1822 ;  in  183S  was 
made  presldiag  elder ;  In  1889  was  agent  of  Newbur 
Seminary;  was  superannuated  in  1857 :  :tnc!  Ii,  !  "r 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  May  18,  1h58,  having  preacho.l  t:art\- 
six  }  ears.  >lr.  Dow  was  "  an  excellent  man  and  mii^ 
ister,  sound  in  doctrine,  deep  in  experience,  and  unifiicm 
in  piety.  His  preaching  was  ftdl  of  thooidat,  and  in 
demonstDtion  of  the  Spirit.**  MhuOH  ^Qmikrmea, 
1869,  p.  141. 

Dow,  ItOrenso,  an  eccoiitric  American  preacher, 
was  bom  in  Coventrj',  Conn.,  Oct.  18,  1777.  He  be- 
gan travelling  and  preachiog  in  the  Methodist  Eput^ 
pal  Church  in  1798,  and  In  1799  be  was  appofaited  to 
E.'sex  Circuit,  Imt  sonn  ih  jwirtcd  for  Enrop«%  under  the 
impression  that  he  Inul  a  special  '"t'fitrn  to  Ireland. 
He  was  "dropped"  by  the  Conlbrenee^  and  over  oflv 
eontinued  to  travel  and  preach  independently,  al- 
though still  adhering  to  Methodist  doctrines.  He  rode 
nt  the  rate  of  forty  to  fifty  miles  a  dlj,  and  ptoociMd 
often  four  or  five  times  didly.  In  his  aeimMtt  he  |ar> 
tievlarly  "  argued  against  Athrfsm,  Debm.  Uttivcr»al- 
ism,  and  Calvinism."  Tlif.  flniil  efforts  were  dirt'j-iol 
against  the  .Icsuits,  whose  intlueuce  he  thought  woold 
be  fhtal  to  the  country.  He  died  suddenly  at  Wask 
ington,  Feb.  2d.  18.'}4.  Dow  figured  considerably  as  a 
writer.  Among  hi.«  publications  are,  .4  iJkori  Acrtmit 
of  II  limij  Trarel;  with  BeavHa  of  Wetky  (Phila.  18231, 
9vo)i—Hiitory  of  a  Commpolitti  fir  At  Wnim^  mft^ 
Jfee.  Lnftnao  Dour,  vnHkMtg  M$  ErpeHeiitt  ami  9W- 

th  in  Evrofye  mid  America  vp  to  near  his  ffiitlh  Yf<ir ; 
aho  hit  PoUmic  Wrilings"  {ohau  reprinted;  latest, Ci»- 
cinnati.  18.'>1, 1H.','>,  Hvo):— rA«  Sffm^in  CKortefts,- 
or  the  Triftl  and  Confession  nf  ljurenxo  Dav  (Phila.  ISSt. 
8vo) :— Polemical  Works  (N.  Y.  1814, 12moX  etc.  See 
Peek.  Knrl>i  Methodism  (New  York.  1860, 12nio,  p.  IJW)  -. 
Dealimgt  of  Uod^  Mtm^  and  tkt  JJail^  oontainiu  Dow's 
lAfB  and  kbeOammm  Wrkb^  (R.  T.  tUi,i^  '  ' 

1,  8vo);  Stevens,  Hklqrf  0f  li$  JMMKtt  ~ 
Church,  iU  and  iv. 
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Dowdall,  GsoBOK,  arcbbuhop  of  Aimgli,  s  na- 
tive tif  Lowth,  wa.«  u]>p<iint4Ml  to  Ihf  see  of  Ariiin>;li  in 
l»i3  by  Henry  VIII.  The  pojie  refuswl  to  coulirtn 
the  MMBlnalioB,  but  Dowdall,  ncvcrthelesA,  retaint-d 
the  M>e.  He  wii!>  a  znalous  papUt,  and  introduced  the 
Jesuits  into  Irt*Unil.  He  resisted  the  iutroduction  of 
the  Kn>;li!*h  I'rayer-lKX)k  in  1561,  and  the  viceroy  (Sir 
Jamea  Crafta)  attniiiioii«d  him  to  •  conference  with  the 
tilsbop  of  Meath.  Thdr  enrloiM  colloquy  on  points  of 
fiith  i-  >,nvin  in  Honk,  Kcdea.  liiogniphy,  iv,  W.\  sq. 
Dowduil  was  deprived  of  bis  primacy,  which  was  jjiven 
to  Browne,  archhialiO|>  of  Diiblin  (q.  v.).  He  fled  to 
the  ContiiK-nt,  but  wan  restored  to  his  see  by  queen 
Mary  in  l.i53,  and  lalH)red  earnestly  to  re-establish 
popery.  He  died  in  I^imlon  in  1").>H. — Mant,  JIutory 
of  th*  Ckttrck  0/  Jnkmdi  Hook,  £ecie$.  Biogn^kfi,  \. 

Down,  a  town  in  Irebind,  fttntaf  part  «f  lb*  ti- 
tle of  IIm  diocese  of  Down,  Coonor,  and  Dromore,  of 
which  Robert  B«nt  Knox  (conaecrated  in  1849)  i«  at 

prt'M  iit  li]>h(>ii  (1K68).  The  see  of  Dromore,  a  town 
in  the  weat  of  the  Coonty  Down,  was  foanded  in  the 
6th  oeatoij,  hot  b  Miw  amted  wHb  Down  and  OomiOT 
Th«'  Roman  Catholic  Thurch  has  one  bilbop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  and  another  of  Dromon. 

Downame,  or  Downham,  Oionos,  D.D.,  a 

lenriK'd  I'nKlish  divine,  was  horn  at  Chester  (of  which 
diocese  his  father  waa  bishop),  studied  at  C.itnhridge, 
■ad  waa  elected  fellow  of  Christ  Collr)^  in  15M5.  He 
waa  afterwards  profemor  of  lo|fic,  and  was  tintiliy  made 
bishop  of  Derry  in  1616.  He  died  in  1634.  HLs  prin- 
cipal works  arc:  A  Trentite  of  Justijiratim  (\A>nAon, 
1638,  fol.)  :— .4n  Abrtract  of  Ot  DiHa  eommemded  m 
tke  La>r  of  <;od  (London,  1685.  8vo):— TV  CMrtkm't 
f'r  "lorn  (reprinto<l  Lond.  iH.ti;,  INmo) : — A  goUn  nml 
Unrntd  TmitiK  nf  Prajftr  (Lond.  ItHO,  4to): — A  Trea- 
ti*e  roncrrnin;/  .IfOtdlfilf  (LoodoB,  1606,  ^)  :-^AqM 
Atttichristm  (1020). 

Downe,  Jouif ,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land* was  bora  In  1570,  in  Deropihhw,  and  was  adaca- 

ted  at  the  I'tiiversity  of  Camliriiljip,  wlii-re  he  pasaed 
B.D.  ill  li";<»0.  I!i>  wa*  lirst  ))rc>»ented  to  the  vicarage 
of  Win-ford,  and  afterwards  to  tha  Ihring  of  Inatow, 
worth  about  a  bundled  poanda  a  jraar,  vlwia  ha  spent 
Ms  days  te  dilijgeat  and  oseftal  pastond  labor.  His 
i*kill  in  the  lanjjiiaj^s,  particularly  Hebrew,  Grt*ek, 
Latin,  French,  and  Spanish,  was  extraordinary.  He 
waa  diligent  tn  expoonding,  catedrisloir,  and  praacii- 
ing  the  S<Tiptures:  in  hi<»  ministry  he  went  through 
the  whole  iKuly  of  tlie  Uihie,  from  the  beginning  of 
Genesis  to  the  end  of  Revelation.  He  died  at  Instow 
In  1631.— MiddletOB,  EMmadieal  Bimapka  (London, 
1816),  Ui,  a«. 

Downbaaa.  Saa  DowHAm. 

Dowry  ("H*3,  mo'hnr,  prop,  prict  paid  for  a  wife, 
Gen.  xxxiv,  \1\  Kxod.  xxii,  17  ;1  Sam.  xviii,  25; 
Taj,  ae'Aw/,  a  Gen.  xxx,  20;  ftpvii,  2  Mace,  i, 
14).  Nothing  distinguishes  more  tha  Baton  of  mar- 
riaga  anaag  as  in  Eurape  from  the  same  connection 
when  formed  In  the  Kast  than  the  different  methods 
of  jiroret'dini;  Ictwreii  tlie  fathor-in-Iaw  itti<I  the  in- 
tended bridegroom.  Among  ua,  the  fitther  usually 
glToa  a  portion  to  Us  dani^tar,  wldek  beoooMB  the 
property  of  her  hu!>b.iT)il,  and  wliirh  often  makes  a  con- 
ttiderable  |mrt  of  hi»  wealth  ;  Imt  in  the  East  the  bride- 
groom oflTorH  to  tlie  fiUher  of  hU  l>rido  a  sum  of  money, 
or  value  to  his  satisfiiction,  before  he  can  expect  to  r»- 
ceire  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  sum  which  the 
bridej^Toom  was  rr(iiiired  to  piy  (n  tlie  father  of  bin 
liride  as  a  nuptial  present  or  dowr^'  was  to  lie  accord- 
ing to  tha  nnk  she  soslaiaod,  and  sneh  as  the  fttheis 
of  virgins  of  the  aame  rank  were  acca"<tomed  to  receive 
for  their  d.ui«ht<T9.  Of  this  procedure  we  have  in- 
slaaaaa  from  the  earliest  time«.  When  Jacob  had 
flotiiiiig  which  ha  coald  immediatsly  give  Cor  a  wUSs. 

II.— K  K  K 


he  [mrrhaaad  hsr  fay  Us  sarrloos  to  bar  fttiisr  Laban 

(Gen.  xxix,  IS;  xxx,  20;  xxxiv,  12;  1  Sam.  xviii, 
25;  Exud.  xxii,  16,  17;  Josh,  xv,  18;  Hos.  iii,  2). 
(See  SenkenU-rg,  iM  juribus  dutwm,  Giessen,  1729; 
Walch,  IM  pmUtgio  dotU  Jmimt,  Jana,  1785.)  Saa 
Maiikiaok. 

Doacology  (9oitiKoyia,  a  praidiig,  giriag  fflory), 
an  ascription  of  glory  or  praise  to  God. 

1.  DoTohffiei  tn  A'.  T.— Short  ascriptions,  which  may 
be  called  doxologiea,  abound  in  the  Faalms  (a.  g.  zon, 
6;  cxii,  1;  cxiii,  1\  and  were  used  in  the  «ynapigue. 
We  naturally,  therefore,  tind  the  a^iustles  u^ing  thtsm ; 
e.  g.  Kom.  xi,  Ephes.  iii,  21;  1  Tim.  i,  17.  The 
Apocalypse  (,zix.  1)  gives,  as  a  celestial  dozology, 
*'Allaniia!  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  lionor,  and 
power  unto  the  Ixird  our  (iod;"  an<l  annth.-r  (\  . 

Blesaing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  jxiwer  Ij«  unto 
him  tiiat  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb, 
forever  and  ever."  The  song  of  the  nnt^el!*,  Luke  ii, 
14,  is  a  doxology  (see  below.  No.  2).  The  doxology 
at  the  close  of  the  Lord's  Prayer--"  for  thine  la  the 
kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  gloiy,  fonver. 
Amm**— is  thought  by  naoat  critics  to  Im  an  interpo- 
lation.  It  in  not  used  in  the  Koman  liturgj*  in  re- 
peating the  L/ord'a  i'rayer,  but  is  used  in  the  worship 
of  the  Greek  Choreh,  and  in  all  ftotaatant  dianbea. 

Se<l  LoRU'h  i'ltVYKH. 

2.  IMurffical  JjoxoJojfies. — There  are  three  doxnUw 
gies  of  special  nota,  wUeh  have  l>een  in  uih>  in  (^'huroh 
worship  from  a  very  early  period,  viz. :  (1.)  The  j>«- 
er  Doxdogy,  or  Gloria  Patri,  originally  in  the  fonn, 
"Glorj'  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  tlie  Son,  ami  to  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  to  which  was  added  later,  "  world  with- 
out end  ;**  and  later  •till  the  form  became  what  It  fs 

now  :  "  Glorv  lie  tn  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son.  and  to 
the  Holy  Gho^t,  it  wa«  in  the  t>eginoiog,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  l>e,  world  without  end.  Amen."  Tha 
use  of  this  noldc  doxology  has  been  a  constant  teetimo* 
ny  to  the  Church's  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  the 
Church  of  Kngland  it  must  l>o  t^aid  or  sung  at  the  end 
of  the  reading  of  eveiy  psalm ;  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Chnreh  It  mojf  ba  said  or  sung  at  the  and  of 

every  psalin,  Init  cither  it  or  the  ixri-ater  doxology 
mttft  be  said  or  sung  at  the  end  of  the  wltole  portion 
of  Ftudms  for  the  day.  For  further  details,  See  (ii.o. 
RiA  Patri.  (2.)  The  Ortaier  Doroloffif.  or  Gloria  m 
Exctlti;  called  also  the  AngeHcal  Hgmn  (q.  v.),  a  dox- 
ology of  prai!4c  and  thanksgiving  founded  on  the  song 
of  the  angels,  Luke  xi,  14  ("  Uloiy  be  to  God  on  high," 
etc.).   For  Ua  form  and  lilstary,  ssa  Glokia  n»  Rx« 

CELSIS.    It  is  used  in  the  eueharistir  services  of  the 
Church  of  Kn^jland,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Pro- 
testant KiiirTopal  churrhes,  and,  in  fact  in  mo^'t  l*rm 
tcstant  churches.    (3.)  The  Tri$agion  (l.atin  TertanO' 
ttu\  a  doxolos^i'  a.**  old  as  the  second  renturj'.  I>egln- 
ning  with  the  words  "  Therefore,  with  angels  and 
arcliaagels,  an<l  with  all  the  company  of  heaven,  wa 
land  and  magnify  thy  glorlotu  nama."   It  Is  orad  in 
I  the  conimunion  ^ervire  of  the  Church  of  F.ngland.  the 
I  Methixlist  Episcopal,  i'rotestant  Episcopal,  and  some 
j  other  I'rotsatant  chttwhss.   For  ha  form  and  Idslocy, 
j  see  This Ai:ic>\. 

3.  }feirical  Domlofjifs. — It  is  usual  in  Protestant 
churches,  at  the  end  of  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  or  at 
least  at  tlia  and  of  the  last  by  ma  in  tlie  sarvioa,  to  slim 
tha  doxology  la  ttie  same  m(*trs.  The  hynm-books  of 
the  ehiin  hes,  therefore,  roiitjiin  a  collection  of  versions 
of  the  tiloria  Pairi  in  various  metres,  ailnpted  to  all 
the  metres  of  the  hymns.  See  Binuham,  ^og.  Beekt. 
Ilk.  xiv,  ch.  ii ;  Siegcl,  rhrtftf.  AUfrik<im'r.  i,  51.')  «q. : 
Procter,  On  Common  Pnijftr,  p.  212 ;  Palmer,  Orig. 
i;tery.iT,f  SB. 

Doyle,  J AMF.S  WAnnEN.  a  bishop  of  the  Roman 
("!ntholic  Church  in  Ireland,  waa  bom  in  17»*G  at  New 
Hoss,  near  Wexford,  aad  wss  appotatad  Usbop  «f 
Kildan  in  1819.   Ua  was  a 
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troTwritl  topics,  aad  fak  tb«  EmndpfttioB  Btorrawnt 

was  one  of  tli«^  most  valuable  coadjutors  of  O'Ctmncll. 
He  died  June  la,  IM^l.  For  his  te!-tiiiiony  before  the  ^ 
LonU  Conjmisitioncrj',  March  -'1, 182o,  iu»  to  the  tjm- 
boUcal  Uraks  of  tho  Koman  Catholic  Church,  Me  Elli- 
ott, JMmeaHon  o/Jtonumum,  bk.  i,  ch.  i ;  and  ftjT  aone 
Mvere  criticisms  on  bishop  Doyle,  see  the  s.-irne  work 
(Land,  edit.),  bfc.  iii,  cb.  iiL  His  If/t,  by  FiUpathck, 
w»  TepttbUsbed  te  Boeton  Id  1868. 

Doyly,  Gkokoe,  D.D.,  an  emim^nt  <liviiie  of  the 
Church  of  England,  wae  bora  in  Loodon  Oct.  18, 1778, 
snd  gradtutod  B.A.  at  Benedict  College,  Cambridge, 
in  IMOO,  second  wrangler  and  aecond  Smitli's  prize- 
man,  and  M.A.  in  IWS.  In  1811  be  was  nuide  (Jhrim 
tiui  adToeate,  and  D.D.  in  1821.  He  became  rector 
9t  Basted  in  1h15,  rector  of  Lambeth,  and  of  8un- 
dridge,  Kent,  in  l&H),  and  died  January  8, 1846.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  on  theological  subjccta  t^) 
the  QuarUr^  Revieit.  Among  his  other  numerotu 
writlngi  are  Li/f  of  .1  hp.  Sanrrofl  (I>ond.  1621, 2  role. 
8to;  1840,  8vo):  S'-nnniK.  fhi'jiij  t/fx /rina/ (London, 
1827,  8vo): — iitrmon«  ut  Ht.JJanf,  LamUeth  (Ixtndon, 
t847,  S  VMS.  8vd).  He  also,  with  bi«hop  Mant.  odited 
JVblat  arptanatory  and  pracHcal  on  the  awthorizfd  V'  r- 
siM  o/tMt  Biftlf  (Lond.  1845,  3  vols,  royal  8vo).  There 
is  a  good  American  edition  of  this  work,  which,  as  a 
jodidotti  compilation  from  the  bast  aanotatua,  has  a 
apedal  Taloe  for  popular  uee,  aa  wall  aa  fpr  thaoloi^cal 
students  (edited  by  bishop  Hdiart|  lUB-SD^  S  Tola,  dto, 
with  additional  notes). 

Drabiciua  {Ihrtihitz,  or  DnbUX),  Nicor.ACfl,  a 
Mystic  of  the  17th  oenlury,  was  l>om  at  Stradteins,  in 
Monvia,  in  1685  (according  to  Bayle,  in  1587 ;  accord- 
ing to  Morerl,  fai  1888).   He  beoane  an  eraagalieal 

preacher  in  1(516,  luit,in  conscr|tirnce  of  difUcultieH  with 
.  the  Protestant  clergy,  wao  obliged  to  leave  his  native 
ooantiy.  In  1629  ho  went  to  Lednitz,  in  Hungary, 
where  he  supported  binif)clf  by  mercantile  pureuitn. 
In  the  mean  time  he  tamed  his  attention  to  tbeo»ophy, 
and  claimed,  after  Febriiarv,  to  have  visions. 

He  prophesied  that  the  imperial  hoase  of  Austria  would 
•nd  hi  14K7,  and  that  in  1666  Lonia  XIV  of  France 
■wmiM  snrropfl  a?  Tinman  emperor.  This  was  tn  be 
followed  by  the  downfall  of  papacy,  a  great  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  the  conversion  of  all  heathen 
and  unbelievers.  By  order  of  the  Austrian  authtvi- 
ties,  he  was  arrested  at  Presl>urg  as  a  political  offiender 
in  1671,  and  executed  July  ITtli.  His  ( urpee  and  his 
booh  of  prophecies  were  burned  by  the  executioner. 
J.  A.  Comenfns  (q.  t.')  pabUihad  Hm  prophedea  of 
Drabiciux,  to^retber  with  those  of  other  enthusiasts, 
under  the  title  l.ur  in  fmebru  (IS.'iT);  the  second  edi- 
tion n<'>')!0  appeared  under  the  title  Ilistoria  rrrelatio- 
imm  Chr.  KoUeri,  Chr.  PonicUovur,  A'ic.  Drabicii,  etc. 
A  third  edition  oppeared  under  the  original  title  ih 
lOC't.  S<H!  Baylc,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Arnold,  Kirrhm-u. 
KetEtrhiU.  (Schaffh.  ed.,  ii,  853-56);  K6ler,  IHip.  de 
Nie.  DnMHo  (Alt.  1791) ;  Schritekb,  K.O.teUd,  Eef. 
Iv,  688;  vii,  6(18-9;  Herzog, /?e«AA>»ryitfop.  iii,  49:}, 

Drachma  (<^Mix^i|,  "drachm,"  2  JJacc.  iv,  19;  x, 
20;  xil,43;  "pie<!«ofsnver,'*Lufcexv,8,9),  aGreek 
silver  coin,  c(in-i--tiiijj;  of  G  oboli  i  Uockh,  Staatshau*.  i, 
16  sq.),  but  varying  in  weight  <hi  account  of  the  use 
of  dlflferant  talents.  Tho  J«wa  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  three  talents— the  T't<>bMii;iic,  used  in 
Egypt,  and  at  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Ib  rytns,  and  ailopted 
for  their  own  shekels ;  the  Phoeniciiin,  used  at  Aradun 
and  by  the  Persians ;  and  the  Attic,  which  was  almost 
nniversal  fn  Europe,  and  in  a  great  part  of  Ada.  The 
draclini.'K  of  tlie><o  talents  weigh  respectively,  during 
the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  about  55  grs.  Troy,  58*5, 
and  66  (see  De  Romi  da  1'Isla,  JMnh^  Paris,  1789, 
pb  81  aq.).  The  drachms  nientirmed  in  2  Mace,  are 
protwMy  of  the  S^-leucicbf,  and  tJierefore  of  tlic  Attic 
standanl ;  l)Ut  in  Luke  denarii  seems  to  be  intended, 

for  the  Attic  drachma  bad  been  at  that  tine  Mdnoad 


to  about  the  same  weight  as  the  Roman  dmarim 

V.)  as  well  as  the  Ptolemaic  drachma,  and  wx-*  w  hi  l!r 
or  aiuio»t  superseded  by  it.  This  expliiins  the  xvui^k 
of  Joeephus  that  "the  (thekel  was  worth  fuor  Attk 
drnchma"  (,da<.iii,  8, 2X  for  the  ibor  Ptdcnaie  dMh. 
ma  of  tiia  ibeltel,  as  equal  to  fbor  deoard  of  Us  lima, 
were  also  equal  to  four  Attic  drachmc :  and  the  d> 
drachm  (q.  v.)  was  equivalent  to  the  sacred  half  i 
(War,  vii,  6,  6;  Matt,  xvii,  24)  of  tho  Taai| 
(See  Bockh,  Metrok>g.  rn/ns.  Ik  rl.  l^ft**  )  a«iW.iT 
See  Dbam;  Dauic;  Silvkk,  i-iecb  of. 

Dnooniten,  JoRAHv  (otherwise  Dmdk,  or  TVkA, 

or,  arconUng  to  his  native  town,  Carlstadi'),  was  bom 
at  Carlstadt  in  1494.  He  tiecaoie  piofeasor  at  £r« 
Ant,  and  canon  of  tte  dnndi  of  8t.  Sevterte.  Bav> 

int^  sihnwn  great  friendiihip  for  Luther,  parti'tilarir 
when  the  reformer  pai<.«eii  through  Erfurt  in  1;'21  oa 
hix  way  to  Worms,  he  lost  his  situation  and  went  to 
Wittenberg.  Here  he  was  made  D.D.  in  1523,  aad 
then  became  pastor  at  Mildenberg.  He  returned  t» 
Wittenberg  in  1524.  In  \h?A  he  acceptt'd  a  (ill  u 
preacher  and  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg,  fit 
died  at  Wittenberg  April  18, 1586.  He  prepMed  • 
fiihh'n  pentnpla,  of  which  nnly  fragments  have  V«»»a 
])ul)li.-<lied  (1563-05);  he  also  wrote  Commti>t(rr>fi  cm 
thf  I'sKilmt,  on  several  chapters  of  G^netis  >  1537),  ikI 
on  Obadiak  (1537) :— a  IxOin  Trfttuhdom  of  tie  Ptatm 
(Strosb.  1688)  :—CommeniaTy  <m  Damei  (1.M4)  -.—Cam. 
mentiiriorum  cv.  tU  Jr  -iu  ('fii-i»'o.  lib.  ii  (  Ba«el.  l>i.7«: — 
Orado  de  jpia  morte  l>,  M.  LtUkeri  (1546),  etc  See 
Adami  VUm  HmX,  Omrm.  t  Striegel,  BmMf  OMtat. 
undSchriJ}gtfUfrffe^hichtf(^yoU.S:  Strohcl.  .V'  •-  B'i- 
tnige  tur  JMtratur^  betontlen  det  16  JakriuutdertM  (4 
vols.).— Heraog,  MmUfketkhpHk,  ili,  4M. 

DracontiaB,  a  Spanish  priest,  lived  about  the  yar 
450.  He  is  the  author  of  a  poem  describing  the  his. 
tory  of  the  six  days  of  creation  (ffaamtramy  tm  tfm 

ffx  dicrum').  Ill  its  uri^'innl  fi-riii  tbi-,  jxiem  had  XT'? 
venws,  and  is  followed  by  an  elegj-  addresaed  to  ti^ 
enpenir  Theodosins  Hie  Tonnger,  wiehting  of  its 
verses.  In  the  7th  centar}-,  bishop  Engen  of  Toledo 
revised  the  poem,  and  added  n  de>cription  <'f  the  "srr- 
enth  day.  In  this  new  shape  the  Hesicmer^n.  -r 
rather  Hept«meroo,  contains  684  Tersee.  The  erv- 
inal  poem  of  Dracentins  was  pabUriied  in  TWbridm, 
Ciirj^u-i  christ.  Poftnntm  (  Rasel,  L'>'M\  ;ind  with  cotr*. 
I>y  Weitz,  at  Frankfort  (1010) ;  aU*  in  the  Magm  BiL 
Ptttrum,  vol.  tI,  and  in  the  fiM.  Patnam^  toL  tSL  As 
revised  and  enlarged  by  bishop  Eug*»n,  it  hi«  b« 
published  by  Kivin  (Leips.  1651),  Arevali  (Rome,  ITSlX 
Can)Zov  (HclmsUdt,  1794),  in  the  Bibliatkfea  IfozM 
Pfitnim,  vol.  ix. — Hoefcr,  Xoup.  //if*;.  Gmer.  xiv,  71R 

Draeaeke,JoHAKM  Heixrich  BBR3iHAno.oacaf 
the  meet  bililiant  and  popular  of  modem  fifwt  hria  k 

(JeniKiny.  I^urn  at  Brunswick,  Jan.  18.  1774.  he  wai 
educated  at  lli  lniiitadt,  where  be  waj«  grvatiy  in£^ 
enced  by  Henke,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  hmaaa- 
istic  literature  then  provalcnt,  especially  to  the  drams. 
In  1804  he  became  pisstor  at  Itatzebnrg,  and  in  1914  u 
Hrenifii.  Ilis  jiatrintic  labors  durinn  the  Nap«jl#>crti V: 
wan*  gave  him  great  reputation,  and  his  great  {nlfit 
talent  spread  his  name  for  and  wide.  In  18S2  he  sac- 
ceeded  Wo>-tenneier  a.*  bi.shop  of  the  province  of  Sax- 
ony. He  dieil  at  Potsdam  Dec.  8,  IH-ll'.  Hi*  p.rintf^J 
sermons  are  verj-  numerous.  The  earlier  <>nes  are  -j- 
tionalistic,  the  later  moro  orthodox  and  full  of  Chris- 
tbn  fivellng.   The  most  celebrated  of  them  are  frt^ 

difftfii  fi'ir  flfiil'mlt  Vtrifirrr  .T'>ti.  of  wliich  tlie  ti»<t 
edition  i.s  that  of  2  voh.  edited  by  his  son.  Bt 
pablished  also  GUmbe,  IMt^  floffkmf^^  ed.l8M); 
DeuhrhltmrTi  Wiedergrbvrt  (2d  edit.  ;  Gt-m^k 

am  d.  Ih-il.  Srhrift  (4  vols.  1821-2«).  Hi*  Xadgdo- 
»enf.  Predif/ten  appeared  at  MagdeboTg,  1860  (S  ^'ilak 
See  Saintca,  Hittory  of  Piituynnlism^  chap,  xxi. 

Drag  (T^'^^'^t  mUeme'r^  Ueb.  i,  1^  tf;  si 
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pn^SQ,  mikmo'reih,  Isa.  six,  8,  "  net"),  a  seine  or 
flshing-net.  8eeFt8B;Nn. 

Dngon  (fttnn  tlie  Qmk  ipJamv^  m  In  tht  Apoe- 

ryplia  and  Rev.  frequently"),  an  imaginarj'  wqicnt  of 
antiquity,  especially  in  mythology,  !>up|>u»cd  to  l>e  sup- 
plied vtth  ftek  and  often  with  wing?*,  stands  in  oar 
vanim  flm^iiiuiAtoaiiiUtiion  of  two  Heb.  wovdi  of 

IQ,  md  immk/,  ^IR  (Meordiag  to  Gawain,  ftom 

"|3ri,  to  rsUnd,  with  reference  to  tba  gIMt  length  of 
one  or  both  of  ibem).  The  similar^jr  of  the  form*  of 
die  worda  may  «a^y  aeoovnt  fbr  thte  oonfoBlon,  espe- 

c'v.Mv  a.<t  the  ni:i-i  iiline  [i!iir:il  of  the  fonner,  tnnnim, 
aolu;illy  as»ume»  «,in  l^iia.  iv,  :j)  the  funn  tannin,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  kmnim  Is  evidently  written  fur  the 
•ingalar  Iomm  in  £sek.  xxiz, 9;  xxxil,  2.  But  the 
vordi  appear  to  be  qoito  distinct  in  meaning ;  and  the 
distinction  is  generally,  tliouj;h  not  universally,  pre- 
•anred  by  the  Sept.  Bocliart,  however,  propoees  (ifte- 
roe.  ii,  429)  to  nad  anlfbnnty  fawwfa  as  the  plnr.  of 
Ion,  and  thus  merge  l»otli  terms  into  one.  See  Wh  vi  e, 
1.  The  former  (always  "dragon" except  Ezek.  xxxii, 
2,  "whale")  is  u»ed,  always  in  the  ploralf  In  Job  xxx, 
29;  I»a.  xxxiv,  13;  xltti,  20  (Sept-  nfipt]vt{)\  in  Ina. 

xiii,  22  (»;^i»'o«) ;  in  Jer.  x,  22 ;  xlix,  (aTpnv^oi) ;  in 
Psa.  xliv,  lit  (roTTf^  KaKUKtuor)-  and  in  .fer.  ix,  11, 

xiv,  6;  li.  37;  Mic.  i,  8  ((yjiirorrfr).  Tlie  feminine 
plural  r"ri,  tantioth',  ia  found  in  Mai.  i,  3;  a  passage 
altogether  differentlj  tcandated  by  the  Sept.  It  ia 
always  to  ?omc  creatures  intiahiting  the  des- 
ert, and  connected  generally  with  the  words  n9~^ 
(**oetrldi")  and  ("jackal'*?).  We  ihoald  con- 
clude from  tliis  tli.'it  it  refers  ratlu  r  t^i  «oint'  wild  U'Ast 
than  to  a  serpent,  and  thU  conclusion  is  rendered  al- 
moet  certain  by  tta  earapaibon  of  1^  fcwaiei  in  Jer. 
xiv,  6,  to  the  wild  aKses  i^tuifBngthe  wind,  and  the  ref- 
erence to  their  "  wttiliug"  in  Mic.  i,  H,  and  iHTli,i|tH  in 
Job  xxx,  29.  The  Sjriac  renders  it  by  a  wonl  whiih, 
neeoiding  to  Poeoeke^  means  a  "  Jacltal"  (a  beast  whose 
peenliarly  noamfbl  howl  in  the  desert  is  well  known), 

•od  it  seems  most  proKaMr  tluit  tlii-v  or  sninr  <;o^- 
BOte  Spedas  is  to  be  understood  whenever  the  word 
Ins  oeents.  This  intorprstation,  however,  altbongh 
fiivored  !>y  the  grammatirnl  forms.  sujiyiorteil  liy  lit- 
tle more  than  conjecture  us  to  the  identitiration  with 
tbo  jaekttif  or  wild  dog  of  the  desert,  which  the  Arabf* 
call  atpi,  plnr.  atptn  (corre«p«ndin};  to  thn  Het)rew 
tfit,  0*^^X1  "wild  beasts  of  the  inlands,"  Isa.  xiii,  22; 
zacxiv, »;  Jar.  1, 80,  L o./wiab),  so  called  tnm  their 
hmcl'mf) ;  ultlion^'li  they  call  the  ttol/hy  the  name  tay- 
mttk,  which  i^'soinewhat  like  "j^SH.    See  Jackal. 

S.  The  word  tonnw',  (plnr.  C^rSP),  U  always 
rendered  by  tpmcwv  in  the  Sept.  except  In  Gen.  i,  21, 
where  we  And  cqroc.  It  generally  occurs  in  the  plu- 
ral, and  is  rendered  "whale"  in  Gen.  i,  21;  Job  vii, 
12;  "serpent"  in  Exod.  vii,  9  12;  "sea-monster"  in 
Lain,  iv,  8.  It  seems  to  refer  to  any  great  monster, 
wbether  of  tiie  land  or  the  sea,  (wing  Indeed  more  nso> 
nlly  applied  to  ^omc  kind  of  serfxTit  or  reptile,  l)iit  not 
exclusively  restricted  to  that  sense.  When  referring 
to  tlM  sea  it  is  need  as  a  parallel  to  "jr^l^b  ("levia- 
than"), as  in  Isa.  XX vii,  1  ;  and  indeed  this  latter  word 
is  rendercii  in  the  Sept.  by  dpoKwp,  in  Psa.  Ixxiv,  14 ; 
(Jt,  S6«  Job  xl, 20;  Isa.  xzvii,  1 ;  uid hf  fUya  si}roc 
in  ,!(''>  iii,  ^.  When  we  examine  f:|>eeial  passages  we 
And  the  word  used  in  Gen.  i,  '.'1,  of  the  fireat  sea-mon- 
«to»t  ^  rapresentotives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.  The  same  Sanaa  is  glvan  to  it  in  Psa.  Ixxiv,  13 
(where  It  is  again  connected  with  leviathan"),  Psa. 
(  xlviii.  7,  and  proliaJily  in  .loh  I'J  (Vnl;:.  relut). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Exod.  vii,  9, 10, 12;  Deut.  xxxii, 
88;  FsB.  ad,  refers  to  laad  iarpento  a<f  a  power- 
AbI  and  deadly  Und.  It  Is  also  applied  metaphoTioally 


to  Pharaoh  or  to  i'^gypt  (Isa.  li,  1» ;  Ezek,  xxlx,  .S; 
xxxii,  2 ;  perhaps  Psa.  Ixxiv,  IH),  and  in  that  ca.<!e,  f!"- 
pedally  as  feet  are  attributed  to  it,  it  nooet  probably 
refen  to  the  crocodile  as  tlie  well-known  emblem  of 

Eg;j"pt.  When,  however,  it  is  u-sod  of  the  kiiii;  of 
Babylon,  as  iu  Jer.  Ii,  34,  the  same  propriety  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  some  great  serpent,  such  aa 
might  inhabit  the  sandy  plains  Kif  Babykwiai  is  In* 
tended.    See  Leviathan 

3.  In  the  New  Test,  dragon  {SpaKmv)  ia  only  found 
In  the  Apocalyp.<«  (Rev.  xii,  8, 4,7,  9, 16, 17,  ete.),  as 
applied  metaphorically  to  **th9old  SOTpent,  called  the 
Devil,  iind  Siitan,"  thf  description  of  the  "dragon" 
being  dictated  by  the  symlwlical  meaning  of  the  im- 
age rather  than  by  any  reteenea  to  any  actually  ex- 
isting* creature.  Of  similar  personification,  either  of 
an  evil  spirit  or  of  the  powers  of  material  Nature  as 
distinct  from  God,  we  have  traces  in  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  diagon-wotship,  and  existence  of  dragon* 
temples  of  peculiar  serpentine  fbrm,  the  use  of  dragon* 
Sfcuidards  Ijoth  in  the  Kaot,  i*sf»ecially  in  Egypt,  and 
in  the  West,  more  particularly  among  the  Celtic  tribes. 
Tho  most  remarkable  of  all,  perhaps,  is  found  in  the 
Greek  legend  of  Apollo  as  the  slayer  of  the  Python, 
and  the  i^upplantcr  of  the  serpent- worship  by  a  higher 
wisdom.  The  reason,  at  least  of  the  scriptural  sym- 
bol, is  to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  gigantic 
power  witfi  cvalt  and  malignity,  of  which  the  serpent 
is  the  natural  emblem,  but  in  the  n-mnl  of  the  seiw 
pent's  agency  in  the  temptation  ((k-n.  iii).  For  tlia 
ancient  allusions  to  these  fabulous  or  monstrous  ani* 
mals,  see  Smith's  IHct.  of  CUitt.  Ai^.  \,  v.  Draco. 
A  well-known  story  of  one  of  these  occurs  in  the  me- 
dieval legend  of  "St.  George  (q.v.)and  the  Dragon," 
and  a  still  earlier  one  is  named  lielow.  See  MoNSTEB. 

DK.AGON  AT  Bauylon.  In  the  Sept.  version  of 
Daniel  there  occurs,  as  chap,  xiv,  un  account  entitled 
Rtl  and  the  Dragcm  (q.  v.),  which  states  that  at  Baby- 
lon, under  C3TUS,  an  enormous  dragon  (SpaKutv  /iiyac) 
was  wor»hi|iped  (?  by  kr(i*ternia,  \.  c.  by  .-ipreading  vi- 
ands on  a  couch  as  an  offering).  This  serpent-worship, 
however,  is  certainly  not  of  Babylonian  origin  (see  S^ 
den,  Dc  diis  Syr.  ii,  17,  p.  365  sq.),  since  the  two  silver 
serpents  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii,  9)  aa  be- 
ing iu  the  temple  of  Bclus  (q.  v.)  were  not  forms  of 
divinities,  but  only  emblems  of  the  gods  there  lepre* 
sented ;  yet  possibly  the  conception  had  reference  to 
the  I'ersiat)  symtiol  of  the  serpent,  which  siirnitied 
Ahrimoit  {ZttuiiivttUi,  by  Kleuker,  i,  6).  Aiconlingly 
the  serpent  appears  also  in  later  Jewish  reprcsentationa 
as  an  evil  da:mc«  (Bev.  xll,  ziii;  oomp.  Gen.  iii).  See 
Sekpsnt. 

DRAOON.WBLL  (T9tm  p9,  eyn  itoMoaaia', 

fimnioin  of  thr  drnyon ;  Sept.  injyr)  tmv  tvkwv  :  Vulg. 
font  dnironi*),  the  name  of  a  fountain  situate<l  oppo- 
site or  near  the  vallej-  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ii,  IM). 
It  is  probably  identical  with  the  modem  ^*U/per  Fwtl 
of  fi'dum,"  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  dtr,  and 
also  with  the  ^^Strpent'a  PooT*  mentioned  by  .1  f  liiis 
(H^or,  V,  iii,  2).  (See  Strong's  Hvrmm^  and  Expot. 
«fAe  GogptU,  Append.  H,  p.  8.)  See  JmnuLBii. 

Dragon  {  '\n  .'t/mhii'i<iit).  The-  drairf>n,  in  Christian 
art,  is  the  emblem  of  sin  in  general  and  of  idolatry'  in 
paAieolar.  Ito  usual  Ibrm  is  thai  of  a  gigantic  wingsd 

eroooilile.  "  It  is  often  represented  as  crushed  under 
the  feet  of  saints  and  martyrs,  ami  other  holy  person- 
ages. Sometimes  its  prostrate  attHode  slgnlfles  the 
triumph  of  ChristtaniQr  over  paganism,  aa  hi  pktnres 
of  St.  George  and  St.  Sylvester;  or  over  heresy  and 

schism,  as  when  it  w  .is  adopted  as  the  emldeni  of  the 
Knights  of  the  order  of  the  Dragon  in  Hungary-,  which 
was  faistltntod  fer  tha  purpose  of  eontending  against 
the  adherents  of  John  Hnss  and  Jerome  of  Prs'zue." 
— Chambers,  Kncydopadiay  s.  v. ;  Janiieson,  Sacred 
and  Ugadart  Art^  i,S6i. 
DraCOOtOite  of  tiMbiraa  fooidad  in  1408 17 
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the  emperor  Sigismnnd,  chiefly  for  fighting;  against  the 
infideld.  The  mem)>en)  wore  on  the  breubt  a  cross,  on 
which  hung  a  killed  dragon. 

Dragonnades,  or  Dragoonings,  one  of  the 
modes  of  persecution  employed  againrit  the  Prote^tantA 
of  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  E/iict  of  Nantes 
by  Louis  XI V  ;  so  called  because  the  chief  Boldiers  en- 
gugvd  in  the  8er\'ice  were  dragmnu.  See  France  ; 
pKiisKit'Tioss. 

Dram  (l  Cbron.  xxix,  7;  Ezra  ii,  69;  viii,  27; 
Nch.  vii,  70.  71),  or  Drachm  (Tot.it  v,  14;  2  Mace. 
Iv,  19;  xii,  A:\).  The  tenn  rendennl  thus  in  our  ver- 
sion (Sept.  C(ia\fif)  and  ^pi><Toi~'r,  Vulg.  Jntchma  and 
tolidia;  n'^r^Si'l,  darkemonim',  Ezra  ii,  69;  Neh. 
vi,  70-72;  or  with  a  letter  prefixed  C"?^^"!^^,  adar. 
konim',  1  Cbron.  xxix,  7;  Ezra  riii,  27)  is  usually 
thought  to  denote  the  dark:  (rofxtcoc)  of  the  I'crsians 
(from  the  Pcriiic  dtira,  a  king,  whence  |)erha[)8  the 
title  Dariiu),  and  seems  to  lie  etymological ly  connect- 
ed with  the  (ireek  iikaciima  (iiin\fiii).  The  dnric  is 
uf  interest  not  only  as  the  most  ancient  gold  coin  of 
which  any  specimens  have  been  preserve*!  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  but  as  the  earliest  coined  money  which,  we 
can  be  sure,  was  known  to  and  used  by  the  Jews  ;  for, 
independently  of  the  aiNjve  passagi's,  it  must  have 
been  in  circulution  among  the  Jews  during  their  sulv 
jection  to  the  I'ersians.  It  even  circulated  extensive- 
1\'  in  Greece.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  com 
was  a  crowned  archer,  knccliuij:  on  one  knee,  stamped 
on  one  side,  nnd  on  the  other  a  deep  irregular  cleft. 


Guld  iMric  of  Pcnta.    Actiisl  Kize. 

Hnrpocration  says  that,  according  to  some  persons,  the 
daric  was  worth  twenty  silver  drachms,  which  agrees 
with  the  statement  of  Xenophon  {Atutb.  i,  7,  IH),  who 
informs  us  that  3'KX)  darii-s  were  equal  to  ten  talents, 
which  would  consequently  make  the  daric  equal  to 
twenty  drachma;.  The  value  of  the  daric  in  our 
money,  computed  thus  from  the  drachma,  is  Ui#.  3d. 
sterling,  or  $i;i.93;  but,  if  reckoned  by  comparison  with 
our  \io\d  money,  it  is  much  more.  The  dnrics  in  the 
I)ritL«b  Museum  weigh  128*4  grains  and  128'6  grains 
resjicctivcly.  Hussey  (^Anc.  WrighU,  vii,  3)  calculate* 
the  daric  as  containing  on  an  average  about  123*7 
grains  of  pure  gold,  and  therefore  equal  to  £1  1*.  lOrf. 
1-76  gr.,  or  $5.29.  There  are  al.«o  silver  coins  which 
go  by  the  name  of  darics,  on  account  of  their  Iwaring 
the  Jigure  of  an  archer;  but  they  were  never  called 
by  this  name  in  ancient  times.    See  Daric. 

The  drachma  (('fKixT/i;, "  piece  °f  silver,"  Luke  xv, 
P,  9)  was  a  cuin  of  silver,  the  most  common  among  the 
Greeks,  and  which,  after  the  Exile,  Iwcame  also  cur- 
rent among  the  .lews  (2  Mace,  iv,  19;  x,  20;  xii,  43). 
The  earlier  Attic  drachma;  were  of  the  average  weight 
of  Ij6-6  grainx,  and  in  a  comparison  with  the  shilling 
would  l)e  equal  to  9  ''2d.,  or  about  19  cents.  After 
Alexander's  time  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
weight  of  the  drachma,  till,  in  course  of  time,  it  wcigh- 


I  which  was  at  first  worth  ^\d.,  and  afterwards  oaW 
7^/.,  or  al>out  15  cents,  which  may  therefore  be  coo- 
j  sidered  as  the  value  of  the  drachma  in  the  New  Teite- 
'  ment — that  is,  the  nominal  value,  for  the  i«al  value  ol 
money  was  far  greater  in  the  time  of  Christ  tbaa  at 
present.  That  the  drachma  of  Alexandria  was  eqoal 
to  two  of  Greece  is  inferred  fnm  the  fact  that  the  SepL 
makes  the  Jewish  shekel  equi%'alent  to  two  drachinc 
[see  Diurachma]  ;  and,  in  fact,  an  Aleuodiiaa 
drachma  weighing  126  grains  has  l^een  found.  Tkm 
was  also  the  tetradracbm,  or  four-drachms  pvece,  m 
later  times  called  the  stater  (q.  v.).  (See  .^mith'i 
I>ict.  of  ClitMs.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Drachma.)  See  Drachxa. 

Draught  occurs  in  our  version  as  a  trmnslation  of 
&i^U{mv  (literally  a  plact  of  tifting  apart'),  a  limt  at 
prtvy  (Matt,  xv,  17 ;  Mark  vii,  19). 

DRAUGHT-HOUSE  similarly  ocean  a»  a  tran$Ii- 
tion  of  nx^n'^  {maduiraah%  literally  an  etumg  ome  t 
ttif,  2  Kings  x,  27  for  winch  in  the  margin,  by  en- 
phemism,  nx^^?2,  matMiah',  an  outffoiny^,  a  prirg  c% 
tetter.  Jehu,  in  onler  to  show  his  contempt  for  Xkt 
worship  of  Daal,  ordered  his  temple  to  be  destroyed, 
and  the  place  converte*!  to  a  vile  uso,  that  of  recriviag 
offal  or  ordure.  On  this  mode  of  dcgradatton,  amf. 
Ezra  vi,  11 ;  Dan.  ii,  5. 

Drawer  ok  watkr  ^  2X^3,  $hofh'  wta'yvi 
Sept.  i'(*po^opoc,  i.  e.  xcater-carrirr)  occurs  in  Dear, 
xxix,  II ;  Josh,  ix,  21,  23;  and  in  1>oth  instances  it  is 
S|ioken  of  as  a  hanl  nnd  servile  eniployment :  to  rt  tbc 
crafty  Gilieonites  were  condemned.  In  the  East  w»» 
ter  must  be  fetched  from  the  river  or  the  welb.  Id 
towns  this  is  rarely  done  by  the  househoIder»  tlMB- 
selves,  or  by  their  servants.  There  are  person*  wlyi 
make  a  trade  of  it  to  supply  everA-  day,  to  regular  ca*- 
tomers,  the  quantity  required.  They  cany  atwnt  tb* 
water  in  a  well-prepared  goat-skin,  which  is  slang  to 
the  back ;  the  neck  is  usually  brought  under  the  ara 


Athenian  T>r«rhma.    AetusI  size. 

e<l  only  63  grains,  and  specimens  of  the  Inter  times  are 
in  some  cases  even  of  less  weight  than  this.  In  this 
state  the  drachma  was  counted  equal  to  the  denarius, 


Orit-ntsl  W«ter-csmer 

and  compressed  by  the  hand,  serving  as  the  laootk^' 
this  curious  but  very  useful  vessel.  Those  wbw  drn» 
a  great  trade  have  an  ass,  which  carries  tiro  skis*  it 
once,  l>ome  like  panniers.  These  men.  contiontT 
patising  to  and  fro  with  their  wet  bagv  througk  tf 
narrow  streets,  are  great  nuisances  in  the  towns  ftai 
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th*  dlflodlj  of  KToldfaig  oontatt  wlUi  Umib.  Thm 

arc  no  vehule*  of  draught  in  Asiatir  towns;  the  WB« 
t«r-carnen  with  their  bags,  and  the  hewurs  of  wood," 
IWirtng  bige  fagots  on  their  hackn,  or  the  baclu  of 
bonen  or  mules,  form  the  only  obstroctions  in  the 
dtrcetn.  In  a  time  of  public  calamity  tb«  water-car- 
rien*  arc  the  Last  to  discontinue  Ux'ir  labor;  and  their 
dmng  so  U  •  •ore  indication  tliat  tho  diatraM  hM  !>•• 
eon*  iatann  and  immiiMni.  8m  Watbb. 

DrMUn  (^''^n,  chaUm't  Sept.  hwwvwv;  but  mrfT 
t  ;rvov  and  car'  ovap  in  Matthew  W*  generally  wed 
for  "  in  ft  dreem'T*  I>raMBe  have  been  the  enlifeat 
of  moch  emloae  epeeabtion  in  all  agee.  The 

cientH  had  varioiifi  theories  respoctiiii^  tlh  ii),  thi'  most 
notable  of  which  for  our  preaent  purpcxM!  ia  that  of 
Homer  (ISad^  I,  68X  who  deeUree  that  ''they  come 
tnm  Jove."  The  nmst  philosophir  opinimi  of  an- 
tiquity respecting  dreums  wus  that  of  Ari»totlc,  who 
tlioBght  Chst  eveiy  olileet  of  etnie  produces  opon  the 
bmMHi  fO(d  •  oortafai  inprseeioo,  which  reroains  for 
eoine  time  after  the  object  fliat  inade  It  1e  removed ; 
and  which,  l>oiii^  nflerwards  recognised  by  the  per- 
ceptive fiaculty  In  aleep,  gives  rise  to  the  varied  im- 
•gee  wbidi  pweent  tbemeelve*.  Tbia  view  neailj  «p> 
proatlie-i  that  of  modern  m.  ntal  science,  which  teach- 
es thai  dreaniM  are  onliii.irily  the  re-«mlxidiment  of 
tboogbti  which  have  before,  in  iiome  shape  or  other, 
occupied  oar  minds  (El win,  Operatiom  <tf  the  Mimi  m 
HlfTt,  Lend.  1B4A).  They  are  broken  flragmentt  of 
o.ir  r<iriii<  r  i ctio  ptioii-.  rrvivo.!,  and  hfti  ro^'i  rn  ou«l_v 
brought  together.  If  they  breait  off  from  their  con- 
necting didn  and  beeome  kweeiy  aasodated,  they  cx- 
Jiiliit  ofttiines  al>«nrd  rom!>inations,  litit  tlie  r!>riiiulf 
ttill  tulifint.  If,  for  instance,  any  irriLatiuii,  mu  li  an 
pain,  fevor,  etc.,  should  excite  tin-  ]>•  rrej)iire  organs 
Krhilc  the  reHoctave  onee  are  under  the  influence  of 
sleep,  we  bare  a  eonseloQaaeeB  of  oi>jort<«,  colors,  or 
sounds  being  presented  to  us,  ju^t  :i>  if  tlic  funni  r  or- 
icans  were  actually  stimulated  by  having  such  imprea- 
eione  ooomrankaiM  to  them  by  the  axtemal  eenfee; 
whilst,  in  consequence  of  the  repose  of  the  reflecting 
power,  we  arc  unalde  to  rectify  the  illusion,  and  con- 
ceive that  thcf  scenes  {la-srtlng  before  us,  or  the  sounds 
that  we  hear,  have  a  real  eniatenee.  Tliia  want  of 
motnat  oo-operatioa  between  the  diflbrent  ihealttes  of 

tha  niiii'l  may  account  for  the  ilujimtui  rharact  r  of 
dfoani.".  This  is  in  uccordunce  with  the  tlieury  of 
dreams  alluded  to  in  Eocles.    7;  lea.  xxix,  8. 

"The  main  difference  between  our  •ihtpinu,'  and 
waking  thoughts  appears  to  lie  in  Mxh,  that  in  tlie 
former  case  tiie  perceptive  (acuities  of  the  mind  (the 
s«naational  pttven  fnoi  their  Mryon*;  see  Butler,  Antd' 
offy,  pt.  i,  c.  1],  and  the  Imagination  wUeb  comblnea 
tin-  iIn[l^^•^'.inn■i  ilerived  from  them)  are  active^  while 
tbe  reflective  powers  (the  reaaOB  or  Judgment  by  which 
W0  CMitrol  thoee  impressiooa,  and  dlstbigiiiab  between 
thoec  which  are  imairinar*'  or  snlijective  and  those 
which  corrcs|K)nd  to,  and  are  pttxluccd  by,  ol>jective 
realities)  are  generally  iisleep.  IflltOB'a  nooomt  of 
dreams  (in  Par.  Lotf^r,  1U0-U8)  aeama  aa  aeomata 
as  It  Is  etrikhig.   Tbns  It  Is  that  tiie  Impnedons  of 

dreams  are  in  thfinsrl v.-h  viviil,  mitnral,  and  pictiir- 
cjtque,  occasionally  gifted  with  an  intuition  beyond 
oar  oidinaiy  powers,  hot  strangely  incongmons  and 
often  gTotes<jne  ;  the  emotion  of  Kiiri>nVc  f  r  iTirn-dali- 
ty,  which  arises  from  a  sense  of  iii<  on^ruity,  or  of  un- 
likancss  the  onlinar}*  cour-i-  of  t  venti*,  l»eing  in 
dreams  a  thing  unknown.  The  mind  seems  (o  be  sur- 
rendered to  that  power  of  aasodatlon  by  widcb,  eren 
in  its  wnkiii^'  lidurs  if  it  l>c  inactive  und  inclined  to 
*  mueinK/  it  >^  <'Arncd  through  a  seriea  of  thought* 
connected  together  by  soma  vagne  and  aeeidantaraa- 
pociation,  until  the  reamn,  when  It  starts  again  into 
activity,  is  scarcely  able  to  trace  Ijack  the  slender  line 
of  eonnection.  The  difference  is  that,  in  this  latter 
we  are  aware  that  the  oooaectloo  ia  of  our  own 


maUag,  whilo  in  deep  It  appear*  to  be  eansed  by  an 

actual  succession  of  event*.  Sm  !i  is  nsu;dly  the  ca.se ; 
yet  there  in  a  class  of  dreams,  seldom  noticed,  and,  in- 
deed, less  common,  hot  recognised  by  the  experience 
of  many,  in  which  tho  reason  ia  not  whoUy  asleep.  In 
these  cases  it  seems  to  look  on  as  it  were  from  wtthont, 
and  so  to  have  a  doulde  consciousness :  on  the  one  hand 
we  enter  into  the  events  of  the  dream,  as  though  real ; 
on  the  other  we  have  a  sense  that  h  la  but  a  dream,  and 
a  fear  le.st  we  should  awake  and  its  pa^'cant  should 
pas.s  away.  In  either  case  the  ideas  suggested  are 
accepted  l>y  the  mind  in  dreams  at  once  ami  inevita- 
bly, instead  of  being  weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our 
waking  hours.  But  it  is  evident  tfiat  the  method  of 
such  su^;;estion  is  still  uiKli  lennitu  <1,  and,  in  fact,  It 
no  more  capable  of  being  accounted  for  by  any  ain^a 
eanae  dtaa  the  anggeation  of  waking  tiwaghto.  The 

maten.al  of  these  latter  is  supplied  either  liy  ourselves, 
through  the  senses,  the  memory,  and  the  imagination, 
or  by  other  men,  generally  through  the  medium  of 
words,  or,  lastly,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  or  of  created  spirits  of  orders  snpertorto  oar  own, 
or  the  spirit  within  u-.  So  al-o  it  is  in  dreams.  In 
the  first  piece,  although  meuiury  and  imagination  sup- 
ply meet  of  this  material  of  dreuna^  yet  phyaieal  aenaa* 
tions  of  cold  and  heat,  of  [Kiiii  or  of  saUef,  even  actual 
impressions  of  sound  ur  uf  light  will  often  mould  or 
sugg^  dreams,  and  the  physical  organs  of  speech 
will  occasionally  be  made  nae  of  to  express  the  enM^ 
tions  of  the  dreamer.   In  the  second  place,  instancea 

have  111  !  n  known  where  8  few  words  wlii-jM-ri'il  itito 
a  sleeper's  ear  have  produced  a  dream  corresponding 
to  their  anbjeet.  On  theaa.  two  points  experienee 
^'ivcs  undiiu?ited  testimony;  as  to  the  third,  it  can, 
from  the  nature  of  tlie  ca-se,  B|>ouk  tiut  vaguely  and 
uncertainly.  The  Scripture  declares,  not  as  any 
strange  thing,  but  aa  a  thmg  of  course,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  upon  the  aoul  extends  to  Ita 
sleeping  as  as  <  II  as  its  waking  thought';.  It  declorea 
that  God  communicates  with  the  spirit  of  man  directly 
in  dreams,  and  dao  that  lie  permits  created  spirits  to 
have  a  like  communication  with  it.  Its  declaration 
is  to  be  weighed,  not  as  an  isolated  thing,  but  in  con- 
nectioB  with  the  general  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence, 
becanaa  any  thawy  of  dreama  most  be  rogaided  a*  a 
part  of  the  general  tbeoiy  of  til*  origlnatioa  of  all 
thought"  (Smith). 

Whatever  nuiy  lie  the  dilficulties  attending  the  sub- 
ject, stiOl  we  know  that  diaania  have  formed  a  chan- 
nel through  which  Jehovah  was  pleaded  in  former  times 
to  reveal  his  character  and  disjM'nsnti<ms  to  his  people. 
This  method  of  divine  communication  is  alluded  to  in 
Job  zxziU,  14.   The  moat  remarluible  instance*  re- 
corded in  the  end  Testament  are  thoee  of  Ablmeledt 
with  regard  to  Abraham  ((len.  \x,       Jacob  on  his 
way  to  Podan-Aram  (Gen.  zxviii,  8),  and  again  on 
retnmhig  th«ne*  (Gen.  xxid,  10X  lAban  in  pnraidng 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi,  24).  Joseph  respecting  his  future 
advancement  ((ien.  xxxvii,  6  11),  Gideon  (Judg.  vii), 
and  Soionon  (l  KiUiis  iii,  5).    In  the  New  Test4iment 
(as  was  predicted,  .loel  ii,  -JH*)  we  have  the  equally 
clear  cOMs  of  Joseph  rcs|>ecting  the  Inflint  Jeso*  (Matt, 
i.  JO;  ii,  12, 1.%  lit).  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  0;  xviii,9;  xxvB, 
I  23),  and  perhaps  lllate's  wife  (Matt,  xxvii,  lit). 
I    *«Tt  most  be  observed  that,  hi  aeeotdanoa  with  til* 
jirinriple  enunci.ited  by  Paul  in  1  Tor.  xiv,  115,  dreams, 
in  wliich  the  understanding  is  asleep,  are  recognised 
indeed  as  a  method  of  divine  re%-elatii<n,  but  placed  lie- 
I  low  the  visions  of  prophecy,  in  wliich  tlie  nnderetand- 
!  ing  plays  its  part    It  Is  true  that  the  book  of  Job, 
:  standing  as  it  does  on  the  l>a«is  of  '  natural  r.  li-i<in,' 

(dwells  on  dreams  and  ' visions  of  deep  sleep'  as  the 
dMaen  method  of  Ood'a  lavelatlon  of  himself  to  man 
(see  Job  iv,  13;  vii,14;  xxxiii.  15).  Hut  in  Num.  xii, 
fi;  I>eut.  xiii,  1,  3,  5;  Jer.  xxvii,  9;  J<jel  ii,  '2t<,  etc., 
dreamers  of  dreams,  whether  true  or  false,  are  plao*d 
i  b*low  'prophet*,'  and  even  below  'diviners;*  and  rim- 
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ilarlj  in  the  eltnuix  of  1  flam.  nT{H,<t,-wo  iwd  fluit  I 

'the  Lord  answered  Saul  not,  [i<>illi<  r  liy  dreaiiif",  nor  ; 
by  L'rim  [by  symbol  J,  nor  by  proiilieLs.'  Under  the 
Chlfetian  dispensation,  while  we  frequently  read  of 
tnuicea  (tKvraffctc)  and  vision*  (dwraaiai^  vpaftaTo), 
dreams  are  not  referred  to  aa  re(cular  vehicle*  of  di- 
vine nivclatioii.  In  fXH<  t  Hoi  ordancc  with  this  prin- 
ciple  are  the  actual  records  of  the  dreams  sent  by  God. 
Tlw  gVMtor  number  of  loeh  drenna  woro  granted,  tor 
prediction  or  for  warning,  to  those  who  were  aliens  to 
the  .Jewish  covenant.  Thus  we  have  the  reconl  of  the 
dreams  of  Abimclceh  ((len.  xx,  3-7);  Laban  (Gen. 
nxxi,  24) ;  of  tba  cbief  butler  and  baker  (Gen.  xl,  5) ; 
of  Pharaoh  (G«n.  xli.  1-8);  of  the  Midianite  (Judg. 
vii,  13);  of  NcIhk  hailiie/.zar  (Dnn.  ii,  1,  etc. ;  iv,  10- 
18);  of  the  magi  (Matt,  ii,  12),  and  of  Pilate'a  wife 
(Matt.  xxtQ,  19).  Many  of  tbaoe  dreama,  moraowf, 
were  symbolical  and  oh-icnre.  fo  nt  to  require  an  inter- 
preter. Apiin,  where  drv>ains  are  recorxled  as  means 
of  (lod's  revelation  to  his  chosen  servants,  tltey  are  al- 
moet  always  referred  to  the  periods  of  their  earliest 
and  moat  imperfect  knowledf^e  of  him.  So  it  is  in  the 
case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  12,  and  perhaps  l-0)t  "f 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii,  12-15),  of  Joseph  (Gen.  zxxvii, 
6-10),  of  Solomon  (1  Kinga  iti,  5),  and,  in  fha  K.  T.,  a 
similar  analopy  prevails  in  the  eu.«e  of  the  otherwise 
uninspired  Joseph  (Matt,  i,  20 ;  ii,  13, 19, 22).  It  is  to 
be  observed,  moreover,  that  they  belong  oapadally  to 
the  earliest  at;c,  and  become  less  frequent  as  the  reve- 
lations of  prophecy  increase.  The  only  exception  to 
this  (at  lea«t  in  the  <).  T.)  in  found  in  the  dreams  and 
*  visions  of  the  night'  given  to  Daniel  (ii,  19 ;  vii,  1), 
apparently  in  ordar  to  put  to  ahame  the  fikbehaodB  of 
the  Clialditan  belinf  in  proplictir  rlreanis  and  in  the 
power  of  interpretation,  ami  yet  to  bring  out  the  truth 
latent  therein  (romp.  I'aul'.H  niirat  ies  at 
Xix,  11, 12,  and  their  eifect,  18-20). 

'•Tlio  Keneral  conclusion  therefore  is,  first,  that  the 
Scripture  claims  tlie  dream,  as  it  doen  every  otlirr  ac- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  as  a  medium  through  which 
Ood  may  apeak  to  man  «Uh«r  dirMtly,  fllat  it,  aa  we 
•allit,' providentially. "or  imlirei  fly  in  \  irttie  tif  a  ^xen- 
eral  influence  up<m  all  hisi  tiiou^lit>;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  lays  far  greater  stress  on  that  divine  inHuence 
by  which  the  understanding  also  is  affected,  and  leads 
as  to  believe  that  as  such  influence  extends  more 
and  more,  revelation  by  ilreani*.  unless  in  very  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  might  be  expected  to  pass  away" 
(fiulW).  (Sea  th«  [Am.]  CMit,  Rw.  Oct.  1867.) 

The  Orientals,  and  in  fiarticular  the  Hebrews,  >^eat- 
ly  regarded  drcam.s,  and  applied  fur  their  interpreta- 
tion to  those  who  undcrtoolc  to  explain  them.  Such 
diviners  have  been  usually  called  oaeiroeritict,  and  the 
art  it<«elf  onnmmanry.  We  see  the  antiquity  of  this 
custom  in  the  history  of  Pharaoh's  butler  and  Iwker 
(Gen.  xl,  1-28) ;  and  Pharaoh  himself^  and  Mebuchad- 
naiaar,  an  atao  inatanoe*.  See  DtvtiTATioir.  It  ia 
quite  clear  from  the  inspired  lii-tnr}'  that  dreams  were  ' 
looked  tipon  by  the  enrlie.st  nations  of  antiquity  as  pre- 
Bionitiotis  from  their  idol  gods  of  future  events.  One 
part  of  Jehovah's  great  plan  in  revealing,  through  this 
diannel,  his  designs  towards  "Egypt,  Joseph  individu- 
ally, and  his  br«  tlin  n  p-ner  illy,  was  to  correct  this 
notion.  The  aame  principle  ia  apparent  in  the  divine 
pewar  beatewed  upon  Daniel  to  interpret  dreama.  Je- 
hovah exi>re4-^ly  fnrb;idi'  his  |>eople  from  observing 
dreams,  and  from  con^ultin^  explainers  of  them.  He 
condemned  to  death  all  who  pretended  to  have  pro- 
phetic dreams,  and  to  foretell  events,  even  tlioo^ 
what  they  foretold  came  to  pass,  if  they  had  any  ten- 
dency to  promote  id<datry  (Deut.  xiii,  1^1).  Hut  tbey 
were  not  forbidden,  when  they  thought  they  had  a  sig- 
tthloant  dream,  to  addtoM  the  proplwts  of  the  Lord,  or 
the  high-prieefe  in  Us  ephod,  to  have  it  explained 
(Num.  xii,  6 ;  compare  the  cose  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxviii, 
6. 7).  False  and  true  dreams  aia  Himal 
in  Jer.  xxiii,  25^  28.   See  HuHO-Yvmrn. 


Dregs  (d*^*!!^^,  thfmarim',  lea  of  wfne  [aa  vnrj- 
where  rendered  except  in]  l^n.  Ixxv,  8 ;  so  caDtd 

from  settling  or  Iteinglepf;  TTZp,  hif>bn'(ifh  T-a.  li. 
17,  22,  means  a  ^o6^-cnp  merely).  Se«  Lees.  Ihc 
beet  wines  of  the  East  are  mndi  adzed  with  dng^ii 
the  vessels  in  which  they  are  preserved,  so  that  com- 
monly when  drawn  out  the  liquor  is  strained  fur  usr. 
It  is  to  this  condition  of  the  wine  that  the  Psalmisr  ap- 
pears to  refer :  "  He  poureth  out  of  the  aame;  botths 
dregs  tllereof,  all  tiie  wicked  of  the  eartii  oliiill  wihg 
them  out  and  drink  them"  (Psa.  Ixxv.  H).  This  k 
probably  intended  to  denote  that  the  |>ure  and  dca 
wine  should  lie  given  as  a  wine  of  bleAsing  to  Ibe 
righteous,  while  the  wicked  should  drink  the  thick  aol 
turbid  retii<lue.  The  punishments  which  (lod  indictj 
upon  the  wicked  are  compared  to  a  cupful  of  ferment- 
ing wine  mixed  with  intosieathig  harlM,  of  wlikh  aD 
thoae  to  whom  It  ia  given  must  drink  the  dre^i  ar  aai* 
iment.  The  MUna  Image  occurs  in  f>ev(^ral  Armbtaa 
poets.  Thus  Taahbata  Sharran  saya,  "  To  those  ti 
the  tribe  of  Hoduil  we  gave  tlw  cup  of  dentli,  wkoM 
dregs  wen  confuiion,  aiuHM^  and  wpwch.**  See 
Wine. 

Drelincotirt,  Charlr.<i,  an  eminent  miniOer  «f 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  was  iK-m  at  5«edn 
July  10, 159o.  He  waa  educated  at  Saamnr,  and  ki 
ins  became  paalar  near  Langiei.   In  1W>  be  waa 

called  to  the  pastonla  of  the  church  at  Charert^Ti. 
near  Pari.s,  where  Im  aerved  faithfully,  and  with  <-x- 
cellent  reputation.  He  died  at  Paris  Nov.  :>.  1^ 
Drolincowt  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  t  or  lints 
of  all  hia  writings,  see  Niceron,  Mhmotrtt,  vol.  xt; 
Haag,  Iai  Fnmce  Protrftante,  iv,  332.  Among  them 
are,  Prtparatim  a  la  SMtUe  Cine,  8  vola.  8vq,  offcea 
reprinted : — CbaaoAifiiom  esafre  fcsyiwyatra  de  ia  mmt 
(40  editions) ;  translated.  The  Christian*  I^ftw 
agniiut  the  Feart  of  Li*ath  (13th  ed.  London,  1732.  (ito. 
with  memoif):— Zes  Fiaiites  CharUabUt  pour  tomirt  myrtn 
de  per$onme$  affHgfet  (Charenton,  1669,  5  vols. 
translated  into  six  languages).— Beyle,  Dicticmargy  &. 
v.i  Hoafiar,  Htm.  Bifg.  GMrvIi,  zir,  74ML 

Dress  fdoe<i  not  occur  in  Scripture 'm  the  sense 
clothing,  but  only  in  the  older  aooeptatioa  of  prifmm§ 
or  titSm^  See  CoaroMB. 

1.  M  itniiU.- — These  were  various,  and  iTiultipH»<i 
with  the  advance  of  civilization.  The  ^»f^^^i^rgt  aad 
simplest  robe  waa  made  out  of  tiia  leaven  of  •  feei 

(n:xr,  "A. v.  fig-tree" — and  comp.  the  present  An- 
bic  name  for  the  fig,  tin),  portions  of  which  wer«  sewn 
together  to  aa  to  fbrm  an  apron  (Gen.  BI,  Ty.    ft  walk 

Jews  occasionally  used  a  similar  material  in  later 
times.  Joseph  us  {^Life,  2)  records  this  of  Ban  us  (^^  rt^i 
ftiv  airii  cn'ffMtiv  Xpw/i'/vof) ;  but  whether  it  wa* 


nuKle  of  the  leavet  or  the  bark  ia  nncartun.  Aftif 
the  Fall,  the  akina  of  anfanala  aopiilled  a 

niateri.d  (( Ion.  iii.  21"),  which  was  .'idapted  to  a  rwi* 
stitte  of  society,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  need 
various  ancient  nationa  (Died.  Sic  i,  4S ;  li,  88;  Ar- 
rian,  /nd.  7,  3).    Skins  were  not  wholly  disnjsed  st 
later  periods:  the  adde'rtth  (r'^nx)  worn  by  Elgsh 

appeaia  to  1mv«  bean  flie  akin  of  a  abeep  nr  aauM  eiber 

animal  with  the  wool  left  on  (in  the  Sept.  the  word  is 
rendered  fuiXurq,  1  Kings  xix,  l.'t,  19;  2  Kings  ii,  \:.\ 
Sopa,  Gen.  XZV,  2.^;  and  f  ipf'm;  Zecb.  xiii.  4  :  and  '* 
may  he  connected  with  iitftd  ctyroolotrioally.  *v»jtl- 
chuts,  ArektBol.  i,  19;  Gesenius,  however,  prefers  il  * 
notion  of  ampBtutk,  in  which  oaan  it— *vnR  ef 
Mie.  ii.  « ;  Thrmur.  p.  W).  The  same  material  is  xv^ 
plied  in  the  description  of  Elijah  C^7iD  XT^ ; 

Sept.  ain)p  iaav^;  A.Y,  **iMlry  man,**  9  Kbi|ca  1,  ^ 
though  these  words  may  also  be  nnder^tood  of  th« 
hair  of  the  prophet;  and  in  the  comparison  of  Eeasi  * 
akin  to  such  a  robe  (Gen.  xxv,  S5).  It ' 
tariatie  of  a  prophafa  oAea  ftom  ila  I 
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(ZedLxffi,4;eonp.1Iitt.Ttt,18>.  FbUmm  of  dieqi- 1 

skin  ^t\\]  form  an  ordinary  article  of  dress  in  the  Ra<t 
(BurciihunU  ft  .Vo/e#  on  Bedouint,  i,  50).  The  sheep- 
Bkin  cojt  fretiuently  reprewnted  in  the  Molptures 
of  Khonabad  :  it  waa  made  with  sleeves,  and  was 
worn  over  the  tonic :  it  fell  oyer  the  back,  and  termi- 
nated in  its  natural  statv.  The  peojile  wearing  it  have 
been  identified  with  the  Sagortii  ^Bonomi'a  Hmeceh, 
p.  198).  The  odUSardft  worn  by  the  Uog  of  Nineveh 
(Jon.  iii.  6),  and  the  "goodly  Ilabylnnish  garment" 
fuuud  at  Ai  (Jo»h.  vii,  21),  were  of  a  different  churue- 
ter,  either  robea  trimwnd  with  valuable  furs,  ur  tlx* 
lUiu  themselves  ornamented  with  embroider}*.  The 
art  of  weaving  hair  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  at  an 
early  jwriod  (Kxod.  xxvi,  7;  xxxv,  T.) ;  the  .sji«  ktli)th 
used  by  moamers  was  of  this  material  (^see  Sack- 
CLormi,  and  \^  tnany  wrUvra  the  addmA  of  the 

S^phi'ts  is  supposed  to  have  been  snrh.  .lultn  tho 
pti.st's  robe  waj<  of  camels'  liair  (Mutt,  iii,  4),  and  a 
similar  material  was  in  common  use  among  tlie  poor 
of  that  day  (Joseph.  War,  i,  24,  3),  probably  of  goats' 
hair,  which  was  employed  in  the  Roman  cilicium.  At 
■what  poriwl  the  use  of  wool,  and  of  still  mon;  artificial 
textures,  such  as  cotton  and  linen,  became  known,  is 
uneartahi:  tfMflratofth«M,we  may  pnaomo,  wis  in- 
troduced at  a  very  early  period,  the  flocks  of  the  pas- 
toral frtmilii'!*  U  iii),'  kept  paxtly  for  their  wool  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  VI):  it  \\  as  at  all  tiBMS  largely  employed, 
particularly  fur  the  outer  garments  (Liev.  xiii,  47 ; 
I)eut.  xxii,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  3;  Job  xxxi,  20;  Prov. 
xxvii,  '2f);  xxxi.  18).  See  W(kil.  The  occurrence 
of  the  term  hetimOh  in  the  book  of  Gonesis  (iii,  21; 
xxxrii,  8, 18)  sscms  to  tedieato  an  aoqoalntance,  eren 
at  that  early  day,  with  thf  finer  materials;  for  that 
term,  though  signiiicant  of  a  (Mirticular  robe,  originally 
appears  to  haw  refiumd  to  the  material  employed  (the 
root  being  preserved  la  our  cotton ;  comp.  Bohlen's /n- 
trod.  ii,  51 ;  Saalchntz,  Arckaot.  i,  8X  and  was  applied 
by  the  later  Jews  to  flax  or  linen,  as  stated  by  .lo«c- 
piias  (ilnl.  iii,  7,  2,  Xtdo/Myq  fuv  itaKurau  Aivtov 
•n&n  tntpuuvfit  xltfoy  yap  ri  \ivov  ^fulc  waXovfuv), 

No  conclusion,  however,  can  \w  drawn  from  the  use 
of  the  word :  it  is  evidently  applied  generally,  and 
without  any  view  to  the  material,  as  in  Gen.  iii,  21. 
It  is  probable  that  the  acqnaintanoa  of  the  Hebrews 
with  linen,  and  perhaps  cotton,  dates  fWnn  the  period 
of  the  captivity  in  Et;ypf,  when  they  were  instnieted 
in  the  manufacture  (1  Chron.  iv,  21).   After  tiieir  re- 
tnm  to  PislsatiBs  we  have  fteqnent  noCioea  «f  linen, 
tba  finest  kind  heing  named  ihfth  (d^),  and  at  a  later 
period  btits  ('^'^3),  the  latter  a  word  of  Syrian,  and  the 
former  of  ICgyptian  origin,  and  each  indicating  the 
quarter  whence  the  material  was  procared :  the  term 
chvr  C^'n)  was  also  applied  to  it  trom  its  brilliant  ap- 
pearance (Isa.  xix,  9;  Eath.  i,  6;  riii,  15).    It  is  the 
lysMC  Olvsvoc)  of  the  Sept.  and  the  K.  T.  (Lnke  xvi, 
19  ;  Kev.  xviii,  I  J.  U).  an  l  th.-  "  fine  linen"  of  the  A. 
V.     It  was  used  in  the  vestincnts  of  the  high-priests 
(Exod.  xxviil,  6  »<i.),  as  well  as  by  the  wealthy  (Gen. 
jcli,  1-:  I'niv.  xxxi,  22;  I.nke  xiv,  I't).    See  I.im:n. 
A  less  costly  lund  was  named  bad  (1^ ;  Sept.  Aiwoc), 
which  waa  vsed  fhr  eaitain  portfoss  of  the  blgb-prieet's 
drcsH  (ExofJ.  xxviii,  42;  Lev.  xvi,  4.  23.  32\  and  for 
the  epiiixb  of  iSomuel  (1  Sam.  ii,  lb)  an<l  D.ivid  (2 
Sail),  vi,  14) :  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  reference  to  its 
quulity  and  appearance,  that  it  is  the  material  in  which 
angels  are  represented  (Ezek.  iz,  8,  11 ;  x,  2,  6,  7 ; 
Dad.  X,  6;  xii,  <<;  Kev.  xv,  6).    A  coarser  kind  of 
linen,  termed  ufui^tvov  (Ecclus.  xl,  4),  waa  used  by 
the  very  poor.   The  Hebrew  term  $adin'  (^'^'no =(nM-  j 
imtVf  and  «afMi)ezpinMaa  a  ine  kind  of  linen,  especial- 
ly  adapted  for  summer  wear,  as  distinct  from  the  xara- ' 
bcUlti,  which  was  thick  (Talmud,  Mennch.  p.  41,  1).  i 
What  may  have  lK>en  the  dictinctinn  between  tketh  j 
aiidMdM(FkoT.xzxi)22^24)  wekoownot:  thepmh-i 


aliai^  It  that  tin  latter  name  pasted  ftmn  fhe  mate' 

rial  to  a  particular  kind  of  rohe.  Silk  was  not  Intro* 
duoed  until  a  very  late  period  (Rev.  xviii,  12) :  the 
term  susW  C^d^;  Sept.  rpixairrov;  Esek.  xvi,  10)  1» 
of  donbtfol  meaning.  See  Silk.  The  use  of  a  mizad 
material,  ihaatnn'  (T:::rr ;  Sept.  KtficqXov,  i.  e.  tjnt- 
riout;  Aqoila,  ovriaacti/itvof ;  Ven.  Gr.  ipiuXtfoi'^, 
Kuch  a.s  wool  and  ilax,  waa  forbidden  (Lev.  xix,  19 ; 
Deut  xxii,  11),  on  the  gmmd,  according  to  Josephns 
(.4n/.  iv.  8, 11),  that  such  was  rseerved  for  the  priests, 
or  u.s  l^ing  a  practice  usual  among  idolaters  iSp(>nccr, 
Leg.  Heb.  Hit.  ii,  82),  but  more  pv^ably  with  the  view 
of  enfvrcing  the  general  idea  or  purUy  and  stmpUdty. 
See  DivKKSK. 

2.  CiJor  and  D^^ration. — ^llie  prevailing  color  of  the 
Hebrew  dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the  Wafeerlala 
employed,  which  nii^'lit  he  hroiight  to  a  high  State  of 
brilliancy  by  the  art  uf  the  fuller  (]^Iark  ix,d).  Some 
of  the  terms  applied  to  these  materials  (e.  g.  bti,  y  «a, 
■^tn)  are  connected  with  wonls  sij;ni)icant  of  white- 

nessi  while  many  of  the  allusions  to  garmeoto  liave 
special  reference  to  this  quality  (Job  zxxvlfl,  14 ;  Pea. 

civ,  1,2;  Isa.  Ixiii,  3):  white  was  held  to  be  fteculiar- 
ly  appropriate  to  festive  occasions  (Ivccl.  ix,  8;  comp. 
Horace,  Sat.  ii,  2,  60),  as  well  as  symbolical  of  purity 
(llev.  iii,  4,  5 ;  iv,  4  ;  vii,  9, 1.'!).  It  is  uncertain  when 
the  art  of  dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews;  the 
D*^B  nshSt  faOo'Mtl  ^OMim'  worn  by  Joseph  (Geo. 
xxxvii,  3,23)  is  variouf>ly  taken  to  l>e  cither  a  "coat 
of  divera  colors"  (Sept  irouciko^i  Vulgate  potgrnila} 
comp.  the  OrMc  inf»9fiy,  /I.  ifl,  IfS;  xxn,441X  or  a 
tunic  furnished  with  sleeves  and  rearhingdown  to  the 
ankles,  as  in  the  versions  of  Aquila,  aaTi>ay(i\no^, 
capvutroc,  and  Symmachos,  jfliptcutrt'ir,  and  in  the 
Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xiii,  IH)  talarit,  and  as  described  by  Jo> 
Bcphns  (A  nt.  vii,  «,  1 ),  The  latter  Is  probably  the  COT- 
rect  sense,  in  which  case  we  have  no  rvidrnrc  of  the 
use  of  variegated  robes  previously  to  the  sojourn  of 
flie  Hebrews  te  Ef^rpt,  tbonf^  the  notiee  of  seailet 
threa'l  (Oen.  xxxviii.  "J?*")  inijilici  some  acquaintance 
with  dyeing,  and  the  light  summer  robe  (Sj'^S ;  Sept. 
Bipitrrpifv ;  A.T.  ••▼•11*') went  by  ftebekah  and  Tamar 
(Gen.  xxiv,  f;r> ;  xxxviii.  II.  19)  was  ]ir.ilia!il\-  <if  an 
ornamental  character.  The  l^gyptians  had  carried  the 
art  of  weaving  and  embroidery  to  a  high  stete  of  per- 
fection,  and  from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  various 
methods  of  producing  decorated  stuffs.  The  elemento 
of  ornamentation  were,  (1)  weaving  with  threads  pre- 
viously dyed  (Exod.  xxxv,  25;  compare  Wilkinson's 
Egypdam,  ill,  125) ;  (2)  the  Introduction  of  gold  thread 
or  wire  (Exo<l.  xxviii.  fi  sq. ;  (3)  the  addition  of  fig- 
ures, probably  of  animals  and  bunting  or  battle  scenes 
(comp.  Layard,  ii,  297),  in  the  case  of  garments,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cherubim  were  represented  in  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (KxckI.  xxvi,  1,  :{1  ;  xxxvi, 
8,  85).  These  devices  may  have  l»een  eitlier  woven 
into  the  stof^  or  cut  out  of  other  stuff  and  afterwards 
attached  by  needlework ;  in  the  Ibrmer  case  the  pet- 
tern  would  appear  only  on  one  side,  in  the  latter  the 
pattern  might  be  varied.  Such  is  the  distinction,  a^ 
cording  to  Talmodieal  writers,  between  cniming-^eark 
and  uefdl^viork^  or  as  marked  by  the  use  of  the  singu- 
lar and  dual  numlier,  ri^!^'?}  tutdlework,  and  D^n^^'^^ 
MsAraoflr  on  Soil  aidiw  (Jodg.    W%  thettftli  fhe 

term  may  aftfr  all  ac(  i  pti-d  in  a  simpler  way  as  a 
dual^/iw)  embroidtred  roinn  ^Uertlie^iu,  Comm.  in  1.  c). 
The  account  of  flm  corslet  of  Amaaia  (Herod,  iii,  47) 
illustrates  the  prorossps  of  decoration  <1esrril>ed  in  Kx- 
odos.  Robes  decorated  with  gold  (rilkS'^'S,  Psa.  xlv, 
Ut^  and  at  abtor  period  wiA  sOvsr  thresid  (Josepbos, 
A  nt.  xix,  8,  2  ;  eonip.  Acts  xli,  21),  were  worn  by  royal 
personages :  othef  kinds  of  robes  were  worn  by  the 
wealthy  l>f>th  of  Tyre  (F'zek.  xvi,  IS"*  and  Palestine 
(Jadg.V,  ao  i  Fka.  iidr,  14>  The  art  does  not  appear 
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to  brro  twtn  mafntaliMd  tmtmg  the  Itthttwnt 

Bibylonians  and  other  K;i>-torn  nations  i  .Iu-h.  vii,  'Jl  ; 
BMk.  xxvii,  24),  «8  well  the  Egj  iitiuns  (Kztfk. 
xxvli,  7),  raodkd  in  it.  Nor  does  the  art  of  dyeing 
8p]*ur  t<t  havo  licon  followed  up  in  Palestine:  dyed 
robe«  were  iiii|M>rtC(l  from  foreign  cuuntrtea  (Zeph.  i, 
fl)f  parlienlarly  fmui  I'hoinicia,  and  were  not  mucli 
QMd  on  ocainnt  of  their  cxpensivenoM:  purple  (Prov. 
zxxi,  22 ;  Luke  xvi,  19)  and  acarlet  (2  Sam.  1,24)  were 
occasionally  warn  by  the  wealtliy.  The  surrounding 
nations  were  more  lavish  in  their  ose  of  them:  the 
waaMiylVrriBDB  (Eiek.  xzirfi,  7),  the  MMbmltiah  kiii«a 
(.Tiid;^.  viii.  .'fix  the  A?f<yriiin  nolilen  (Ez(>k.  xxiii,  fi), 
and  iVrsiaii  utlK ors  (Est.  viii,  l'>),  uru  all  represented 
In  purplo.  Tlic  general  hue  uf  the  Persian  dress  was 
mnro  brilliant  tliiin  that  of  the  Jews:  hence  Hzoklel 
(xxiii,  12)  df.-i  ribes  the  Aw^yrians  us  '^'ili^b,  lit. 

ebtkiJ  in  jxrfection;  according  to  the  S«  jit.  u  irapv^, 
wearing  roI««'.s  with  h  n,  Is-iiii>  honhr.i.  rcfjanl 

to  the  bead-<in»M  in  particular,  dt'tk.'ribed  as  "^TO^^ 
D^^^aO  (Sept. 

COn>p.Ovid,  }f'  f.  xiv,  n.')l.  mitni  pirln')^  «iinii'  dnuht  ex- 
ist* whether  the  wunl  rendered  dyed  dues  not  rather 
iiMaiijCMAi9(GeMii.7leMMr.p.MS;  Lajwd,  ii,  806). 

3.  Th  S'ltme.t,  Fomtf,  an-1  Mi*h  »f  in nrlnri  fhf  R<if>f  .<. 
— It  is  dlUicult  to  give  a  satittfactory  account  uf  the  vu- 
rloiM  crticles  of  drBM  mentioned  in  the  Bilile :  the  no- 
tices are  for  the  most  part  incidental,  and  refer  to  • 
lengthened  period  of  time,  during  which  the  fashions 
must  have  fiTqumtly  <'li;m>;><l:  while  the  odlaterHl 
aoarces  of  infonuation,  sucb  us  sculptore,  painting,  or 
cnntemponirj  reeordis  m  but  ■eaiit3n^  The  general 
cliara<  t*'rii*tic.'<  of  <  Iriint.il  dn'-'H  have  indeed  jin''«'rve<l 
a  remarkahlo  unifonnity  in  nil  a^i-H :  the  nxKlcrn  Aralis 
droM  much  as  the  ancient  Hel)n>w8  did  ;  there  are 
the  Maw  flowing  robes,  the  same  distinction  between 
the  outer  and  inner  KArraonts — the  former  heavA'  and 
warm,  the  latter  lij^ht,  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  ex- 
cesaive  changes  of  temperature  in  those  countries ;  and 
there  is  the  seme  distinction  between  the  eostame  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  oonoi^itinK  in  the  multiplication 
of  rol»e8  of  a  finer  texture  and  more  anii>l«>  dimcnsionn. 
Bem-e  the  numerous  illustratioas  of  ani  ient  lO'-tume, 
which  may  tie  draw  n  from  the  tiaages  of  modem  Ori- 
entalx,  xnpplyiniu;  in  p-eat  meaanre  the  want  of  con- 
teniponiiii  Kus  reprt  sontations.  With  regard  to  the 
figures  which  some  have  tdentiiiad  as  Jews  in  Egyp- 
tian paintings  and  AssjnrUui  sculptures,  we  cannot  but 
crmsider  the  evi<lencc  insitfUcii  iit.  The  figures  in  the 
painting  at  Uoni  Hunsan,  delineated  by  Wilkinsim  (.Iri- 
dent  Kg^.  >>,  21Mt),  and  supposed  by  him  to  represent 
the  anrival  of  Joseph's  broUiren,  are  dressed  in  a  man- 
ner at  variance  with  onr  ideas  of  Hebrew  costume : 
the  more  ini[)ortant  persona^a  wear  a  double  tunic, 
the  upper  one  constructed  so  as  to  pass  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  right  am,  leaving  Hie  tight 
shoulder  ex|>osed:  the  servants  wear  n<itliiti(i  more 
than  a  skirt  or  kilt,  reaching  from  the  loins  to  the 
knee.  Wilkinson  suggest!  some  collateral  rcasonn  for 
doubting  whether  they  wen  reall/  Jews ;  to  which  we 
may  add  a  ftarther  olijection  that  the  presents  which 
these  perMm.**  Iirin^  with  them  arc  not  what  we  should 
expect  fh>m  Gen.  xliii,  11.  Certain  flcures  inscrilxid 
on  the  fiiee  of  a  rock  at  Ikhistun  (q.  t.),  near  Kerman- 
shah.  were  «iip[«(sed  by  Sir  K.  K.  Porter  to  represent 
Samaritans  <■  i|itiired  by  Shalinatie<M  r :  they  are  given 
In  Vaux'fi  .V  fC'vA,  ]'.  '^  'I'l.  The-e  seiilptures  arc  now 
recognised  as  of  a  later  date,  and  the  ilguins  evidently 
represent  people  of  different  natJnns,  for  the  tunics  are 
nttr  rnately  >h  *rt  :ind  long.  At:  'in,  i  >'rt -lin  fijiures  di(«- 
oovored  at  Nineveh  twve  Iwen  pronounced  to  lie  Jews : 
In  one  Instance  the  presence  of  hats  and  boots  Is  the 
ground  of  identification  (Bonorai,  Xinrreh,  p.  197 ;  com- 
pare Dan.  iii,  21);  but  if,  as  we  i-hAl  hereafter  show, 
the  orifon^l  words  in  Daniel  h.ive  been  niisnnderHtoofl 
by  our  translatorsi  no  omichiiion  can  La  drawn  from 


the  presenee  of  these  artieles.   In  anodier 

the  flexures  are  fimjily  dr('s>ed  in  a  shurt  tunii .  with 
sleeves  reaching  nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  coofined  it 
the  waist  by  a  girdle,  a  style  of  dress  which  wss 
M'idely  f^jiread  throut;hout  the  I'-a^t  that  it  i-  ii^>;  .  --i».k 
to  pronounce  what  }>articular  nation  Uiey  nuy  lnvt 
belonged  to:  the  style  of  head-dress  seems  »n  obvc- 
tiontothosnpiKMkionthatthejareJewB.  1lMn'%> 
nies  are  given  in  Bonoml's  JWeseei,  p.  SO. 

The  ro.Htume  of  the  men  and  women  wa*  von-  -imv- 
lar ;  there  was  sufficient  difference,  however,  to  m»ti 
the  sex,  and  H  wss  strictly  fbiUdden  to  a  wcbbsb«s 
wear  the  ai  iirnda^tes  ("^IpS ;  Sept.  okivi]).  ^^(h  a*  t1-  ' 
sta^  signet-riug,  and  other  ornament^  or,  accwdiaf 
to  Josephus  (i4af.  iv,  8^  48),  the  wsapons  of  a  nsa;  m 
well  as  to  a  man  to  wear  the  outer  rul>e  (ri^'lw)  of  • 
waBaB(Deut.zxii,6):  the  rsoson  of  tiM  prohilatiiM, 
sccofdhig  to  if idnHmldes  (JIfor.  iWiAefft.  til,  97),  beisf 

tlial  sueh  was  the  practiw  uf  i  lol  it.  r'"  (comp.  Carpjnv. 
Appar.  p.  614);  but  more  probat>ly  it  was  iyart  ttf«« 
the  geneial  principle  of  praptiolif.  (See  Mm,  Awrt. 
nflfct.  p.  10G  sq.;  Caipnov,  Jk  mmia  mm 
derdicto,  Kost.l75t.) 

a.  Bobeo  common  to  the  sexes.  (1.)  Tba  i 
(r;r2,  whence  the  (Ireek  \iri.<i')  was  tbei 
tial  article  of  dress.  It  was  a  cloeely-fitting  garsMA 
resembling  in  form  and  u«e  our  sA/rf,  though  onfor- 
tunately  translated  "  coat"  in  the  A.W  The  materiii 
of  which  it  was  made  was  either  wool,  cotton,  or  hoo. 
From  Jonephus's  ol':<ervation  iii, 7, 4)  withregnd 
to  the  meU  (that  it  was  oi«  U  ivtiy  wipirymMTM'X 
we  may  probably  inftr  that  the  owUnarr  MmAw 
tunic  waf  made  in  two  piece*,  which  were  s«>»n  t> 
gether  at  Uie  sides.  In  this  case  the  tiean>les»  *luR 
(](/rov  ofVWr^oc)  worn  by  oar  Loid  (John  xix,fl)«ii 
either  a  singular  one,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  wu  tk 
upf>er  tunic  or  meU.  The  primitive  Ittkottfti  was  viA- 
out  sleeves,  and  reached  only  to  the  knee.  lik>'  tho 
I>aiic  yiriM' ;  it  may  also  have  lieen,  like  the  itoa. 
parHally  opened  at  one  sUe,  so  that  a  person  in  npi 

motion  \va-  expo*eil  (2  Sam.  vi.  vO).  Aii'itb*-r  killt 
whieh  we  may  cum|>are  with  the  Ionian  j^irwi'.  rraA 
e4l  to  the  wri.-its  and  ankles:  such  wsn  {mbablr  lit 
ktikitwth  fMvmim  woni  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii,  3,iQ 
and  Tamur  (2  S;im.  xiii,  18\  and  that  which  the  prinii 
wore  (JosephuK, /I  rif.  iii,  7,2).  It  was  in  either  cm 
kept  dose  to  the  body  by  a  girdle  (q.  v.),  and  the  fcU 
fonnsd  by  the  overiapping  i^the  robe  oenred  as  aa  1b> 
ner  pocket,  in  whieh  a  letter  or  any  other  -in  ill  \rtk\t 
might  be  carried  (Joseph.  xvii,  5,  7).  A  peaaa 
wearing  the  lisfftonefA  alone  was  deacrilMd  as  b*V,s» 
ked:  we  ni  iy  i  oiii|>are  the  use  of  the  term  yi  fiimiu 
applied  to  the  .S|  tartan  virgins  (Plut.  Z^.  14),  «f 
I^atin  mdmt  (VirKil  Gtoff.  i,  899X  and  of  our  txfnt 
sion  strlpftfd.  Tims  it  is  said  of  Saul,  after  hiViBC 
taken  off  bis  uf^per  garments  C^"^^  1  Sam.  xix,  24): 
of  Isaiah  (Iss.  xx,  S)  when  he  had  pot  off  hb  mc^ 
cloth,  which  was  usually  worn  over  the  tnni--  ffomp^ 
Jon.  iii,  6),  an<l  only  on  special  occisions  next  the  »kis 
(2  Kingn  vi,  80) ;  of  a  wariior  who  has  ca^t  off  hb  ni^ 
itary  cloak  (.Amos  ii,  16;  comp.  Livy,  iii,  23,  htrma 
nHdiqw) ;  and  of  Peter  without  his  fisher's  cr>at  (J«hB 
xxi,  7).  The  same  expression  \-  el-ew  here  appHfi  t" 
the  poorly  dad  (Job  xxU,  6;  Isa.  Iviii,  7{  Jamas  iL 
15). 

The  annexed  wood-cnt  (fljf.  1)  represents  the  H» 
plest  style  of  Oriental  dress,  a  lontr  h<f»r  'hirt  or^^ 
rArifMlA  wllhout  a  girdle,  reaching  nearly  to  the  aakW. 
Tlie  same  robe,  with  the  addition  of  the  ginUt,9 
shown  in  fig.  4.  In  fig.  2  we  have  the  ordinary  <hw» 
of  tlie  modern  He<loiiin  ;  the  tunic  overlaps  thr  iHf^f 
at  the  waist,  leaving  an  ample  fold,  which  serves  st » 
|KH-ket   Over  the  tonic  he  wesrs  the  oUo,  or  stripsi 

plaid,  which  completes  his  covtinne. 
(2.)  The  sodin'  (X^"}^)  appears  to  have  been  a  wnp 
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xrii,  5,  7),liitttlieimetto»«MlMilddantDtindlfc|. 

pies  (Matt.  X,  10;  Luke  ix.  .'?). 

The  dress  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in  modem 
Egypt  (lig.  8)  illiutrates  the  eoatmu  «f  tiM  Httomw. 
In  addition  to  the  shirt,  they  wear  _ 
a  long  vott  of  strijied  ^ilk  and  cut- 
ton,  called  kujitm,  deacending  to 
the  anklaif  and  with  wnptoil— raa, 
so  that  the  haads  iMjriM  eoaeaal- 

ed  at  ple;i-urr.  Tlu;  j^irdlo  siir- 
ruunda  thi^  vest.  Th«  outer  roU' 
consists  of  a  Umg  doth  ooat,  call- 
ed glbbtk.  with  ^l^••v^'<^  reaching 
nearly  to  the  wri«t.  lu  col4,weath- 
er  tiiV  ahba  Ii  tkMnm  OT«r  the 
ehouldenu 

(4.)  The oftHnafy ottter ^atOMUt 
consisted  of  n  (ju;iilr.iiiniilur  iiioro 
of  woollen  cloth,  probably  rc^i  iii- 
blinginahapasSeotdiplakL  Th. 
size  and  t'  xture  would  vary  wiili 
tlie  mettii-<  of  th«'  wi-.irrr.  Tln' 
Hebrew  terms  referring  tn  it  urc 
MM      »       ,„    ^        •#  %         »      ...  .    — limlnh'   (n5':»',   o(  ^;l^i..nllllv 

per  of  Una  linen  (Sept  mvltnf^  whkh  might  be  aaed       v  .        . '  t_  h_,.,. 

in  various  way^  l.iit  i-peciaUy  aa  a  ni-ht-«hirt  (Mark  j  f^'Jr 'J^J^^^^^Ji 

xiv,  61 ;  comp.  Herod,  ii,  95;  Schlousner's  Ltx.  in  X.  "^^^''^^^^T^*'^*'^  I  a.  Mtt^tniund 
T.  s.  v.).    (The  Hebrew  terra  is  given  in  the  Sj-riac  ^  ib»  vp9mi£mm. 

N.  T.aa=ffo«^a|Mo.', Lake  xlx. 20,  and  A*i^,  John  .        .  , 

xiii,  4.)  The  material  or  robe  la  menthmed  la  Jodg.  » 5         *;    '       ^  ^  '^^ 

xiv,  12,  13  ("  .1..  .  t,"  •♦shirt"),  Prov.  xxjd,  Si,  and  ""^^^  "^^^  spenlically  of  the  warrior  «  cloak  (Isa.  ix, 
Isa.  iii,  23  ("  [me  linen");  but  in  none  of  these  paa*  bt'jftd  whii  h  is  more  uj.ual  in  H|K>ukiin;  of 
Mgea  b  there  anything  to  decide  iti  epedde  meaniair.  robea  ot  a  handsome  and  substantial  character  ( <  ii-n. 
The  Talmudical  writers  occasionally  describe  the  talHtfi  xxvii,  15;  xli,  42 ;  Exod.  xxviii,  2 ;  1  Kiji^'n  xxii.  Id ; 
under  that  name,  as  being  made  of  Une  linen  :  hence  2  Chron.  xviii,  9;  laa.  Ixiii,  1);  ketiuk'  (riOS),  ap- 
Lightfoot  iExcrritatiofu  on  Hark  xiv,  61)  identifies  to  paraagee  when  eomiag  or  protection  to 
tbemvawvworobytheymmgnWBaaata^which         prominent  idea  (Exod.  xxii,  2fi;  J«l.  xxvi,  C; 

,7?^*     *"  ™        "'^'^  gannents.  . .     ,  ^^^^i,^  ^ 

(3  )  The  meir  (b^SJ)  was  an  upper  or  second  tunic,  ^^^^j  „^  ^^,^  ^5^^  ,  warrior*,  cloak  (9  Sam.  xx, 
the  diffmace  being  that  it  was  longer  than  the  first,  pri^^^^-  v.-tn..  i.ts  (2  Kinys  x,  22).  and  rox  al  ap- 
It  b  benee  termed  in  the  Sept.  vvoc  vmc  irocncic,  «nd  ..j^     .  connate  tenn,  maU 

pr<di.iiilv  in  thm  Nense  the  term     uiiplird  to  the  atWAo-  •    ■/  /■_i«..t._\  m   .  ,,  .  .  .  

'   ■  •    x.>  e_      ...       .                        .  ,  (^JiaSr)  describes  specificnllv  a  state  dross, 

mtA pamm  (2  Sam.  xiu,  18),  implying  that  it  roacbed  .    . '  '  ,  .            ,  ,       .  .'^  « 

down  to  the  feet.   The  saeeidol^  sMff  Is  sisewhere  whether  as  u-e<l  in  a  n.yal  household  (1  Kings  x,  6; 

de-'cril.cd.    See  Piiiest.    As  an  article  of  on1in.irv  Chron.  i*^)  or  forreligioua  fe«tivaU(2  3C* 

<lrc?^  it  was  worn  bv  kings  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4),  prophets  *                    ""d  generally  for  rohee  of  a  band- 

(1  Sam.  xxviii,  MX  noblee  (Job  i,  20),  and  vouths  (1  character  (.loh  xxvn.  IC;  Isa.  Ixin,  3;  hzek. 

bam.  ii,  IW.    it  may,  however,  be  doubted'  whether  ^^'i.  1'';  ^ep*'-          Another  term,  mid  (n^.  with 

tiM  termed  to  nasd  In  ita  specific  sense  in  these  pas-  its  derivatives  m-Z,  V^.  cxxxiil,  2,  and  'T3,  2  Sam. 

Mges.  an  1  notmlMr  in  its  broad  etymological  sense  »,  4;  1  Chran.  idx,  4).  is  expressive  of  the  Ungfh  of 

(fkom  37^.  to  eover\  for  any  robe  that  r  hanced  to  he  the  Hebrew  garments  (1  Sam.  iv,  12;  x\iii,  4),  and  is 

worn  over  the  keth  infth.    In  the  Sejit.  the  reriderinL's  specifically  applied  t<»  a  long  cloak  (.ludg.  iii.  Ki;  2 

vmiy  between  r'n-M-r('>rT;c  CI  Sam.  xviii,  4 ;  2  Sam.  x iii,  Sam,  xx,  8),  and  to  the  priest's  coat  (Ivcv.  vi,  Id). 

18;  1  Sam.  ii,  19,  Tbeodot.),  a  term  properly  applied  The  Greek  terms  Iftdnov  and  ordXq  express  the  corro- 

to  an  npper  garment,  and  spectolly  need  in  John  xxi,  sponding  idea,  the  latter  being  qisdally  appropriate  to 

7,  for  the  linen  coat  worn  hy  the  Pho?iiician  and  Syr-  nilies  of  more  than  ordinarj'  grandenr  (1  Mace,  x,  21 ; 

ian  tishernien  (Theophyl.  in  L  c),  ^ijrXoit  (1  Sam.  ii,  xiv,  9;  Mark  xii,  :i8;  xvi,  5;  Luke  xv,  22;  xx,  46; 

I'J;  XV,  27;  xxiv,  4,  11 ;  xxtIU,  14j  Job  xxix,  14),  Rev,  vi,  11 ;  vii,  9, 18);  the  \(r..n'  and  tuartov  (A.V. 

tfidna  (Job  i,  20),  (xroXij  (1  Chron,  xv,  27;  .Iol»  ii,  12),  "  coat,"  "  cloak,"  Vulg.  tunka,  pallium)  are  brought 

and  t'moii'mjg  (Exod.  xxxix,  21 ;  Lev.  viii,  7),  chow-  into  juxtaposition  in  Matt,  v,  40,  and  Acts  ix,  The 

inft  that,  generally  .«peaking,  it  was  reganhfl  as  an  bfffe<l  rIli^;ht  lie  worn  in  various  way-,  eitlier  wrapped 

upper  garment.    This  farther  ifipean  from  the  pas-  round  the  bo<iy,  or  worn  over  the  shoulders,  like  a 

Mfrea  fat  which  aoMee  of  It  oeems:  la  1  flam.  xtW,  4,  shawl,  with  the  ends  or  "  skirts"  (D-'IJS ;  SepL  wre- 

it  U  the  "r..!>e-  which  Jonathan  first  t.kes  off;  in  1  Vulg.  «MMfi)  hanging  dowil  to  front ;  or  it 

bam.  xvm.  14,  it  w  the  "mantle"  in  which  Samuel  is  ^jght  be  thrown  over  the  head  so  as  to  conceal  the 

enveloped;  in  1  Sam.  xv,  27,  it  is  the  "manUe,"  the  ftc^  (2  Sam.  xv.  M  ;  Esth.  vi,  12).    The  ends  were 

pkirt  of  which  is  rent  (comp.  1  Kings  xi,  80,  where  the  ^^jrtod  Kith  a  fri„tr.'.  ai«,i  I  <.und  with  a  dark  purple 

nP-aig,  mmlah',  is  similarly  treated) ;  in  1  Sam.  xxiv,  ribbon  (Num.  xv,  3*t) :  it  was  confined  at  the  waist  by 

4,  it  to  the  •♦robe"  nader  which  Saol  slept  (generally  •  girdle,  and  the  Md  Cp^n ;  Sept  tciXmc;  Vnlg.  si^ 

the         he'ffffi,  was  so  used) ;  and  in  Job  i,  20;  ii,  12,  nmt)  formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe  served  as 

It  is  tihe  "  mantle"  which  be  reads  (emnp.  Earn  ix,  3,  a  pocket  in  which  a  consideraltle  quantity  of  articles 

5):  in  these  passages  H  ertdently  describes  an  outer  j  might  be  earrted  (9  Kings  iv,  89;  Pn.  Ixxix,  12; 

rol>e,  whether  thi'  nhnhi/i,  «r  tlie  meil  itself  u<««'d  as  a  ,  Hag.  U,  12;  Niebuhr,  Dnrripdou.  p.  'i<l).  or  a*  a  purse 

timlah.    Where  two  tuaics  are  mentioned  (Luke  iii,  (Prov.  xvli,  28;  xxi,  14;  Isa.  Ixv,  6,  7;  Jer.  xxxii, 

11)  as  being  worn  at  the  saaw  tfasa^  tiie  second  would  ,  18 ;  Luke  vi,  88). 

b«»Mstf;  tnTeIlengsiMi«Il7W0i»tw(»(J<iMipli.ilMl.l  TlM«i4hi«7inodBofw«aiiagibaii«tsrnbe,calkd 
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Ma  or  dk&ydt,  at  tbe  ^iwiairt  tfanc,  is  exhlMted  in  | 

lig8.  2  and  5.  Tlie  arniH,  when  falling  i\()\vm.  urc  com- 
pletely covered  by  it,  a«  io  iig.  6 ;  but  iu  bulding  any 
mapoo,  or  in  Mttrs  mtlE,  (Im  lower  part  of  flM 
ii  «Kpand,  as  in  S. 


nfik^Bb  LgyiMMuefUw  lower  <M«nu 

h,  Tho  diCM  of  tho  women  diflbnd  from  that  of  the 

men  in  rP)j;:iril  to  the  outer  {^annt'iit,  tlie  hihrnith  lin- 
ing worn  equally  by  both  »exes  (Cant,  v,  3).  Tbc 
nanes  of  dieir  dlitinedTo  roteo  won  as  fidtow*:  (1) 

tntfjinrh'nfh  (rHCU'S  ;  Sept.  TTfniZ">fi<i :  Vuli;.  pnVium, 
litiUamen;  A.  V.  ''veil,"  "wimple"),  a  kind  of  »hiiwl 
(Ruth  ui,  15;  Isa.  ui,  22);  (2)  maataphak'  (nBtt;-? ; 
Vulg.  pallMum ;  A.  V.  "  mantle"),  another  kind  of 
shawl  (Iss.  ill,  22),  hot  bow  differing  from  the  one 
joat  montloBod  we  know  not:  the  etymological  mean- 
faig  of  the  first  name  i»  rrpnmitm^  of  the  second  envtl- 
oping;  (8)  t$a'iph  (ri-rS;  Biptarpov;  "Tell"),  a  robe 
worn  hy  Reheknh  on  approaching  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv, 
65),  and  by  Taniar  when  nhe  asHumed  the  piise  of 
a  harlot  (Oen.  xxxviii,  14,  19) — it  was  probably,  aa 
Che  Sept  reprekents  h,  a  light  rammer  dress  of  haad" 
some  appi-arjiiue  (-ztpi'iiftXt  rn  ()i(uar()Oi'  rai  licaX- 
Xwiriffaru,  Gen.  xxxviii,  14),  and  of  ample  dimen- 
so  Chat  it  might  be  flirown  over  tiM  hsad  at 
inre;  (4)  radid'  0^'?7'  "  ^^iTnilar  mlie 

(Isa.  iii,  23;  Cant,  v,  7),  and  sutwtitutcd  for  the  tsaiph 
in  Che  ChaMee  Ter^on— we  may  coooelve  of  these 
roWs  or  shawls  as  re«enihlinf»  the  peplum  of  the  Greeks, 
which  niii;lit  l»e  worn  over  the  head  (as  represented  in 
Smith'fi  /'/  '  i  f  Ant.  p.  T.W),  or  m^ain  as  resembling 
the  habanth  and  miUitffh  of  the  modem  Eg^'ptians 
(Lane,  i,  73,  76);  (5)  pfthigU'  (b-'rrp  ;  x""*^ 
inSp^vpoc:  "  fltomacher"X  a  term  of  doubtful  origin, 
but  probably  significant  of  a  gay  holiday  dress  (Isa. 
Hi,  21) — to  the  varioun  explanations  ennmersted  by 
Geseniu»  {Thftaur.  y.  WM),  we  may  add  one  proposed 
by  Saalchutz  {Arclurol.  i,  SI),  ^ro,  xn<1f  or  fimlitfi. 
and  h"^},  pleasurt,  in  which  case  it  =  unbridled  plea*- 
vre,  and  has  no  VBference  to  dress  aC  all ;  ^gOgtmlm' 
(Q^S^bs,  Tsa.  iii,  23),  al»o  a  doubtful  word,  explained 

io  the  Sept.  as  a  tmnsparent  dress,  i.  e.  of  gaose  {fi- 
afayij  Aa«iwMRa>— flehroeder  (As  Ve$t.  ewf.  Mk.  p. 

811)  siipi>orts  this  view,  Imt  j>erlia|is  the  word  means, 
as  in  tbe  A.  V.,  ''jfla*$et."  The  garments  of  females 
were  terminated  bj  an  ampla  border  or  fHnge  (^^V, 
Vrr ;  otihAm  ;  dUrfs),  wUeh  ooneoaled  the  HmC  (Isa. 
zlvii,2;  Jer.zn,9S). 
Figs.  0  and  7  fflostrala  sooie  of  the  peoaUarllisa  of 
It  Chs  tener  Is  an  EgTpClan  wotMOi  (bt 


Vig.ii.  Au  Lg>  iajmi  Woman.   Fig. «.  A  Womaaoftkess^ 

her  walking  dress);  thelatt<-r  reprsa8aitViMlil|g||i|' 
ably  of  grmt  aatiqii!^,  stiU  worn  hf  ftrpisassnk 
the  soath  of  Enrope :  tbe  ootcr  roltO,  kttmUSfA^  h  • 

large  piece  of  %v(i»'l!ri>  stuff  wound  round  the  body,  tb 
upper  part.s  bein^  attached  at  tlie  shoulders;  aasjfcc 
piece  of  the  same  staff  is  used  Ar  l^hm  fclii  yJT* 

farhah. 

c.  Having  now  completed  onrdescriptloQ  ofHetscv 
dress,  we  add  a  few  remarks  reluttve  to  the  m lectin 
of  equivalent  terms  in  otir  own  language.  It  mast  at 
once  strike  every  Kblieal  student  as  a  great  dcfcdil 

our  Aiitli.  Vcr-'.  that  tlie  same  EngltJih  word  »bo«Id 
rcprexnit  various  llelirew  words;  e.  g.  that  "vrf" 
should  be  promiscuously  ui^ed  for  radid  (Isa.  m,  9^ 
Uaiph  (Gen.  xxiv,  G&),  mi^udkiA  (Rnth  iii,  15),  Ms> 
vfk  (Exod.  xxxiv,  83) ;  "  robe"  for  meU  (1  Son.  zrit 
4),  ketkonfth  (Isa.  xxii,  21),  addertiX  (.Ion.  iii.  «v- 
mak  (Mic.  ii,  8);  mantle"  far  OMi/  (1  Sam.  xv,  £> 
ttdderttk  (]  Kings  xix.  18),  wutalapkak  (iaa.  O,  tf^: 
and  "coat"  for  OMi/  (1  S:iin.  it.  V}\  htmometk  (Cm. 
iii,  21);  and  oonverscly  that  ditierent  Eng|ifth  wordi 
sbBOld  be  promiscuously  used  for  the  same  Heticv 
one,a8  mei/  k  translated  "coat,"  "rot«,"  "mautk:* 
oddfTtlh " robe,*'  ''mantle."  llniformity  would  be*w 
siralile,  in  as  fiir  as  it  can  be  attained,  .''O  that  th«i  Ea^ 
lisb  reader  might  understand  that  tbe  same  Bctsev 
term  oecorred  In  the  origfaml  text  wrbera  ^  mvt 
En^jlish  tenn  was  fouml  in  thr  traii-lation.  Bev^ci 
uniformity,  correctness  of  trun.-'lutiuii  would  alto  U 
desirable :  the  dlfficolty  of  attaining  this  in  ^  laljt 
of  dress,  with  regard  to  which  the  customs  and  m»- 
ciations  are  so  widely  at  variance  in  our  own  coavtrr 
and  in  tin-  Ivir-I,  i.x  vi  ry  great.  Take,  for  in>tai;c.'.  t^^ 
keihoneih:  at  once  an  under  garment,  and  yet  not  ■>> 
frequently  worn  wIcImmC  aajlldng  over  H  a  alM;  m 
being  worn  next  the  sldn«  and  a  nnf.  n-  t^-in^tte 
upper  garment  worn  in  a  house  :  drprive  the  lielce* 
of  his  krthoneth,  and  be  was  ftositively  naked ;  dcprrre 
the  Knglisbman  of  hi.s  coo/,  and  be  has  ander  ganMstt 
still.  So  agitin  with  the  bt-gtd:  in  shape  probahWCk* 
a  Sfoti-h  ptnid,  hnt  the  ii-e  of  .-^uch  a  ti-rni  wouIj 
unintelligible  to  roost  English  readers ;  in  as*  nahki 
any  garment  with  which  we  are  fhmllkr,  fisr  we  sriv 

wi-ar  a  ijT' nf-ciuit  it  a  rhxd-  in  I'.id  we.ither,  wb^TM' 
tlie  lii'liD'w  and  bis  btyrd  were  inseparable.  Ultk 
such  difficulties  attending  the  snhJeet,  anj  nttswfCls 
render  tbe  Hebrew  terms  most  be,  more  or  leia,  • 
comprvmuf  between  correctness  and  roodrrn  vrac 
and  the  English  terms  which  we  are  about  to  pn7«~f 
mast  be  regarded  merely  in  the  ligbt  of  •uggwtioo'. 
KtAmtA  answers  in  many  respsela  to  **flNaclK;''  Hi 
sailor*! ''ftoek*  ia  eonataatty 
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either  with  ot  without  a  coat  over  It;  the  **flBOck-| 
&oek"  fumiliar  Ui  u.s  as  un  ujijior  ^'uniicut,  ami  still 
H  a  kind  of  aadrew.  In  shape  and  materuil  tbest.' 
COlfWtiond  with  tetktmetk,  and,  like  U,  die  term 
"ftock"  Is  applied  to  l«>th  '•oxos.  In  the  sacerdotal 
diess  a  more  technical  term  inigbt  be  umhI:  "vest- 
ment,"  in  its  apeellle  mom  as  =  the  chasible,  or  casu-  | 
h,  w<.uM  ri'prwnt  it  very  aptly.  MeU  vaaj  psrliape 
be  Ix'st  ri  iidercd  "  gown,"  for  thU  too  applies  to  both  | 
aexcs;  and,  when  to  iin  n,  alway>  in  an  dflidal  senhC, 
aa  the  academic  gown,  the  alderman's  gown,  the  bar- 
rister's gown,  jost  as  metf  appean  to  have  repccaented 
an  ollicial,  or,  at  all  events  a  spi-rial  dross.  In  sacer- 
dotal dress  "allj"  exactly  nicot-H  it,  and  retains  still, 
in  the  Grccli  Church,  the  very  name,  pwUris,  by  which 
the  m'il  I*  dc^cfiUM  in  the  Sept.  The  sacerdotal 
ephod  approaches,  perbajv*.  inoet  nearly  to  die  term 
"pall,"  the  wftopiititov  of  the  (trw'k  Cliiin  h,  which 
we  may  compare  with  the  ia-w/iic  of  the  iScpt.  AJde- 
relk  answers  In  several  respects  to  **pdlsse,*'altboagb 
this  term  if*  now  applied  almost  exclusively  to  female 
dress.  = ''linen  wrapper."    .Siw/«A  wc  would 

render  "gaiment,"  and  in  th-'  jiluril  "clothes,''  as 
the  broadest  term  of  the  kind;  beged  "Testmeot,"  as 
being  of  superior  quality;  UbtuA  '*robe,"  as  rtiH  bu- 
perkir;  m/jj  "cloak."'  ii»  I-'  in^  I'uu';  mid  r,i'iU,n<h 
**dreas,*'  in  the  specific  sense  in  which  the  term  is  not 
vnfkeqnently  used  as  fiM  dress.  In  female  ooatanK* 
mVjHvhnlh  m'Xiihi  Ik?  rendered  "  shawl,"  numt.ifj/i'i 
*'mantle|"  ttaiph  ''handsome  drci^s,  "  radul  "cloak.  " 

dL  In  additkni  to  these  terms,  which  we  liave  thus 
fur  extracted  ftom  the  Bible,  we  have  in  the  Talmud- 
ical  writeft  an  entirely  new  nomenciature.  The  taU 
lU'  iJV^Vfi  is  freqaently  aotieedt  ttirae  nade  of  fine 

linen,  and  had  a  frinp-  attached  to  it,  like  the  hegfd; 
it  was  of  ample  dimensions,  »o  that  the  head  might  be 
eBTeloped  In  it«  as  was  nsnal  among  the  Jews  in  the 
act  of  prayer.  The  h>lhin*  (•''25 "^p)  was  prnlialdy 
another  name  for  the  tnllilh,  derived  from  the  Greek 
KoXofiiov ;  Epiphanius  (i,  15)  represents  the  OTwXm  of 
the  Pharisees  as  identical  with  the  Dalmatica  or  the 
colnhium ;  the  latter,  as  known  to  us,  was  a  dose  tunic 
without  sleeves.  The  ckaluk'  (plin)  wss  a  wool- 
len  shirt,  worn  as  aa  wider  tnoia.  The  sMKto'raa 
("""1:7";')  was  a  mntitlc  or  outer  garment  (comp. 
Lightfoot,  h'rercitaiion  on  Matt,  v,  40;  Mark  xiv,  61; 
Lake  ix,  3,  etc.).  Olores  (n;p^  or  q?)  are  siso  no. 
ticed  (Chtliin,  xvl,  C;  xxiv,  15;  xxvi,  ,■}).  not,  liow- 
•TOi^  as  worn  for  luxury,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
bands  hi  manual  labor. 

With  ^e^;a^tl  to  other  arti<les  of  dress,  see  Girdle; 
Hasidkkkciiikk ;  IiK.vi>-uuej»a;  Ubm  of  Garment; 
Savdals;  Si!OK»:  VKtbi  also  the  several  words 

alM)ve  used  in  the  .\.V. 

r.  Tlie  dresses  foreign  mithm  are  occasionally  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Bible ;  that  of  the  Persians  is  described 
in  Dan.  iii,  21  in  tenos  which  have  been  varioasly  an- 
derstood,  but  which  may  he  Idendlled  with  the  stste- 
nentS  of  Hero<lotus  (i.  195;  vii,  61)  in  the  following 
manner:  (1)  The  snrbaUn  CC^^'^O ;  A.V.  " coats") = 
dyalvpiCt(,  or  drawers^  which  were  the  distinctive  fea- 
tara  in  the  Persian  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
drcM ;  (2)  the  pftftifh'  (r"''-G  :  A.V.  "  hosen")  ^  k,(I<:,v 
iroStivtK^K  AiVtojT,  w  inner  ^nic ;  (3)  the  karbda 
(«ba79 ;  A.V.  "hat'O^^^^C  «?p*v«>C  «W«'t  «r  np- 
per  tunic,  corresponding  to  the  meU  ef  the  Hebrews  ; 
(4)  the  fij&BjrA' C:i!i2a  :  A.V.  "garment")  =  x^«»"'^«<'v 
XtvKov,  or  cloak,  which  was  worn,  like  the  beif^d,  over 
alL    la  addition  to  these  terms,  we  have  notirc  of  a 

Xobe  of  Ktnte  of  fine  linen,  ^^t^r/l•  (T^""^:?! ;  ci'ii'f/m; 
sericttn  p<tll'um),  so  culled  from  its  ample  dimen-nions 
(Eitth.  viii,  15).  The  same  expression  is  used  in  the 
CbAldsa  Ibr  ^wpfe  ^onMRto  in  £sek.  xxTU,  Iff. 


The  referenoes  to  Greek  or  Roman  drais  an  few;  the 

xXn^ivr  (■_'  Marc.  xH,  .'55;  Matt,  xxvii,  2«)  was  either 
liie  jHiJurLtriK  ntunk,  the  military  scarf  of  the  Komaa 
soldiery,  or  the  Greek  eUamgt  itself,  which  was  iutli> 
ducod  und<'r  the  emperors  (Smith's  Diet,  of  AuL  s.  T. 
Chluniys);  it  was  especially  worn  by  officers.  The 
travcllin,^  cloak  (<pi\oytic)  referred  in  \.\  I'.ud  (2  Tim. 
iv,  13)  is  generaUf  identiiiBed  with  the  lloiaaa  ptauUOf 
of  which  it  may  be  a  oormption ;  the  Tklmndiod  writ* 
ers  have  a  similar  name  (  ]'''>'bt  or  bfJSB).  It  is, 
however,  otherwise  explained  as  a  travelling  case  for 
carrj'iug  clothes  or  books  (Cony  tieare,  St.  Paul,  ii,  499). 

4.  The  eustoms  and  assoclstiWM  connected  with 
dress  are  numerous  and  im|iortant,  mostly  arising  from 
the  peculiar  forn»  and  mode  of  wearing  the  outer  gar- 
ments. The  beytd,  for  insbuice,  could  be  applied  to 
many  purposes  besides  its  proper  use  as  a  vestment; 
it  was  sometimes  used  to  emrry  a  hniden  (Ezod.  xii, 

'.'A:  .liidt;.  viii,  *2.t;  Prov.  xxx,  I),  as  Rutli  used  her 
shawl  (,i{uth  iil,  16);  or  to  wrap  up  an  article  (1  Sam. 

xxi,  9);  or  agdn  as  an  ftaprwiipftt  saddle  (Matt,  and, 
7).  Its  most  important  use,  however,  was  a  coverlet 
at  night  (Kxod.  xxii,  '27;  liuth  iii,  9;  Ezek.  xvi.  8), 
whence  the  wonl  is  sonietimca  taken  for  l>ed-clot lies  (1 
Sam.  xix,13;  1  Kings  i,l);  the  Bedouin  applies  his 
(Ma  to  a  dmilar  puri^se  (Niebuhr,  DetenpHoit,  p.  68). 
On  this  account  a  creditor  could  not  retain  it  after  sun- 
set (Exek.  xxii,  '2ti;  Deut.  xxiv,  12,  13;  compare  Job 

xxii,  6;  xxlT,7f  Ainosli,8>.  The  custom  of  placing 
garments  in  pawn  appean  to  have  been  very  common, 

{  so  much  so  that  vhs^, pledge  =^a.  garment  (DeuL  xxiv, 
1 1-2, 13) ;  the  aocnnndadon  of  sndi  pledges  is  referredto 
in  Hab.  ii,  6  (Uiat  loadcth  himself  with  '>i"^'ZV,  I  a. 
;  pUdjfes;  where  the  A.V.  following  the  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
j  reads  13^13  ZS,  "thick  clay  ');  this  custom  prevailed 
I  in  the  time  of  oar  Lord,  who  bids  his  disciples  give  np 
the  'ifti'iTtov—beged,  in  which  they  slept,  as  well  .as  the 
XtTtity  (Matt.  V,  40).    At  the  present  day  it  in  not  un- 
osoal  to  setae  die  oUa  aa  eompensadon  for  an  ii^oty; 
an  faislame  is  given  in  Wortabet's  Si/rin,  i.  -20rt. 

Tlw  looss^  flowing  ciiaracter  of  the  Hebrew  robes 
admitlod  «f  *  vaiMgr  of  symbolical  actions :  rending 
them  was  expressive  of  varkms  emotions,  as  grief 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  34 ;  Job  i,  30 ;  J  Sam.  i,  2)  [see 
Mid  itNisii],  fear  (1  Kings  xxi,  27;  2  Kings  xxii,  11, 
j  19),  indignation  (2  Kings  v,  7 ;  xi,  14 :  Matt,  xxvi, 
I  65),  or  despair  (Jndg.  id,  8&;  Esth.  iv,  1) :  generally 
'  the  outer  garment  alone  was  thus  rent  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
34;  Job  i,20;  ii,  1'2),  occasionally  the  inner  ('2  .Sam. 
aiT,87^aad  occasionally  both  (Ezra  ix,  3;  Matt,  xxvi, 
65,  compared  with  Mark  xiv,  68).  Shaking  the  gar- 
ments, or  shaking  the  dost  off  them,  was  a  sign  of  re- 
nunciation (.\cts  xviii,  6) ;  spreading  them  l>efore  a 
person,  of  loyalty  and  joyons  reception  (2  Kings  ix, 
18;  lliitl.X3d,8>;  wrapping dwm  round  the  head,  of 
awe  (1  Kings  xix,  13)  or  of  grief  ('2  Sam.  xv,  3n ;  Esth. 
vi,  12;  Jcr.  xiv,  3,  4);  casting  them  off,  of  excitement 
(Acts  xxii,  '23);  laving  hold  of  them,  of  supplicathw 
(1  Sam.  XV,  27;  Isa.iU,6;  iv.l;  Zech.  viii, 23). 

The  leni^  of  the  dress  rendered  It  Inoonvenient  fbr 
active  exercise;  hence  the  outer  garments  were  either 
left  in  the  bouse  by  a  person  working  close  by  (Matt, 
xxir,  U),  or  were  thrown  off  when  tibe  occasi(U)  arose 
( :\Iark  X,  ;  ,Tohn  xiii,  4  ;  Acts  vii,  ,W,  or,  if  this  was 
not  i>os.sil)le,  as  in  the  case  of  a  j)erson  travelling,  they 
were  gilded  up  (1  Kings  xviii,  46 ;  2  Kings  iv,  29 ;  ix, 
1 ;  1  Pet.  i,  13) ;  on  entorfng  a  house  the  upper  gar- 
ment was  probably  Isld  asi&,  and  rseumed  on  going 
out  (Acts  xii.><).  In  a  sitting  jKtsture,  the  garments 
concealed  tbq  feet;  this  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  rev- 
erence (tia.  9;  see  Lowdi*ii  note).  The  proverbial 
expression  in  1  Sara.  x\v.  22;  1  Kings  xiv,  1<> ;  xxi, 
21;  2  Kings  ix,  H,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
of  the  garraenti*,  which  made  .iiiother  habit 
natunl  (oomp.  BcnkL  ii, 85;  Xenopb.  Cgnp*  U 
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9, 16;  Aimnhii.  IbnwII.  zxffi,  6);  t1i«  expremicm  it 

variously  undiT^'fixKl  ("  mciii  the  law-eat  or  the  yinm- 
tfett  of  the  j«?ople  (^(ieseii.  Thtsdur.  p.  1397;  Juha,  Ar- 
ekaol.  i,  8.  §  1 20).  To  cut  the  ganncnt«  short  was  the 
jfropse«t  iii.sult  that  a  Jew  could  receive  (2  Sam.  x,  4 ; 
'  the  woril  there  u»ed  is  peculiarly  cxpres»ive  of 
th«  kogtli  of  the  ganiMiito).  To  niM  the  border  or 
skirt  iif  a  woman's  ilress  was  a  similar  insult,  iiiii)lyiiij; 
her  uiK  hitblity  (lia.  xlvii,  2;  Jcr.  xiii,  22,  2G ;  Is'uh. 
iii,  5). 

The  patting  on  and  off  of  gaments,  and  the  ease 
irith  which  it  was  accampli.Hhed,  are  frequently  re- 
ferred U>}  theHelin>w  exprc«8ions  for  the  timt  of  these 
o[KT:itiiin5«,  as  regards  the  outer  robe,  are  CJ?^,  lab(uh', 

to  put  on,  n^;,  atakf,  ^'**^'t  *°<^  ^^^t  ataph', 
Kt.  U>  eover,  the  latter  tfarae  hsTing  epedal  refiHvace 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  rolies ;  and  for  the  second  ^^^0, 
jNulol',  lit.  to  txpand,  which  wu  the  natural  reault  of 
taking  oflT  a  wide,  loone  garment.  The  ease  of  theee 
operations  forms  the  point  of  compariscm  in  Psa.  cii, 
26;  Jer.  xliii,  12.  In  the  case  of  closely -fitting  robes 
the  expreariop  is  "^an,  ekagar*,  lit  to  gird^  whidl  is  ap- 
plied to  the  ephod  (1  Sam.  ii,  18 ;  2  Sam.  ri^  14X  to 
sackcloth  (2  Sam.  iii,  31;  laa.  xxxU,  U;  Jer.  iv,  M); 
the  use  of  the  teim  may  lilnttrate  Gen.  iii,  7,  where 
the  gam^cnts  used  l)y  our  first  parent.s  arc  called 
r^an,  dagoroth'  (A.V.  '^j^trons"),  probably  meaning 
aoeh  as  could  be  woaad  rmmd  the  body.  The  con- 
verse term  is  nriB,|Nifila0l%tolBOMi«rMiUMf  (Fn. 

ZXX,  11 ;  Isa.  XX,  2). 

The  number  of  suits  po«.seBsed  by  the  Hebrews  was 
ttNUidKabla;  a  single  suit  consisted  of  an  under  and 
upper  garment,  and  was  tormeil  ""ISS  ry^y  (Sept. 
tfroAry  ifianuttr,  i.  e.  upparatut  vettiutn ;  Judg.  XTii,  10). 
Where  more  than  one  is  spoken  of,  the  suHs  are  lemed 
^"fbn  (/rXXfiTTfj^jM'f/i  rtToXd't  \  A.  V.  "changes  of 
raiment;"  compare  Homer,  Od.  viii,  249,  t'i^ara  »£f;- 
fmfia).  These  fanned  in  ancient  times  one  of  the 
most  usual  preeeots  among  OrienUli«  (Harmer,  Ohsrr- 
MtftMM,  M,  879  sq.);  five  (Gen.  xlv,  22)  and  even  ten 
changes  (2  Kings  v,  5)  were  thus  presented,  while  as 
many  as  thirty  were  proposed  as  a  wager  (Judg.  xlv. 
If,  19}.  The  highest  token  oralftctfon  was  to  present 
the  robe  actually  worn  by  the  giver  (1  Sam.  xviil,  4 ; 
comp.  Homer,  //.  vi,  230 ;  Harmer,  il,  38*;).  The  i»re». 
entation  of  a  robe  hi  many  instances  amounted  to  In- 
stallation or  investiture  (Gen.  xli,  42;  E-^th.  viii,  15; 
Isa.  xxii,21;  comp.  Morier,  ^^rt>n<i  Jowrwi/,  p.  1);?) ;  on 
the  otlier  hand,  tjiking  it  away  amounted  to  dismissal 
flrom  office  (2  Hacc.  It,  88).  The  production  of  the 
beet  robe  was  a  mark  of  apaoial  honor  in  a  homehoid 
(Luke  XV,  22X  The  numbwof  rol  es  thus  rereivpil  or 
kept  in  store  for  presents  was  rerj'  large,  and  formed 
one  of  the  main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  East  (-lob 
XXTil,16;  Matt,  vi,  19;  James  v.  2).  so  that  to  hnrr 
dotkinp=lo  be  wealthy  and  j>owcrful  (Isa.  iii,  6,  7). 
On  gnmd  occasions  the  entertainer  offered  becoming 
rolws  to  his  gnests  (Trench  on  Parahle.",  p.  231 ).  Hence 
in  large  households  a  wardrobe  (Mnnb^)  was  required 
far  their  preserratkn  (S  KInge  x,  tS;  eompave  Hav.  { 
mer,  ii,  382),  suy)eriiiton<1f'r1  l^y  n  «f>e<  ial  officer,  named 
D""l511h  kteptr  of  the  tcardrvbe  (2  Cbron.  xxxiv, 
22).  Kohea  leaerved  far  spedal  oeeaakwa  an  tmnod 
rnyi^n-z  (A.V.  "changeable  suits;"  Isa.iil,8S{  Zech. 
111,4),  because  laid  aside  when  tlis  oocaaiMt  was  past. 

The  color  of  the  garment  was,  aa  we  liave  already 
observed,  p  neriilly  white;  bence  a  spot  or  st.iin  read- 
ily showed  itself  (Isa.  lxiii,8;  Jude  23;  Uev.  Ui,4); 
reference  is  made  in  Lev.  xiil,47  sq.  to  a  graenish  or 
reddish  s|Kit  of  a  leprous  charart^^r.  .Tahn  (A  rrh'iol.  i. 
8,  §  13.5)  conceives  this  to  lie  not  the  rt•^uU  of  leprt»iy, 
but  the  depredations  of  a  small  insect;  but  Schiling 
(Jh  Lqpro,  p.  U2)  states  that  Jeprosy  taints  clothes, 


I  and  adds  "the  spots  are  altogether  indeinile,  and  ram 

'  rather  to  spread  than  les.«ien  by  w  ashin;;'  i,Kiiobd, 
I  Comm.  in  1.  c).    frequent  washings  and  the  *fplia- 
I  tion  of  the  fuller^  art  were  iieeess8>7  ^  preserrt  the 
purity  of  the  Hebrew  dre-s.    Sec  Soai*;  FrixtR. 

The  business  of  making'  clothes  devolved  nponwoiB. 
en  in  a  family  (I'rov.  xxi,  22;  Acto  ix,  39);  IttOe  in 
was  required  in  what  we  may  term  tlw  tailoring;  de- 
partment ;  the  garments  came  forth  for  tbe  nio;t  (an 
ready  made  from  the  loom,  so  tliat  the  weaver  fup. 
planted  the  tailor.  The  references  to  sew  ing  are  tberv- 
fore  few:  tiie  term  *>tn  tajAar'  (Gen.  iii,  7 ;  Job  xri, 
15;  Ecdes.  iii,  7;  E.:ek.  xiii,  18)  w.is  applied  by  ^ 
later  Jews  to  mending  rather  than  making  dotho. 

The  Hebrews  were  liable  to  the  charge  of  exbm 
gance  in  dress;  Isaiali  in  j articular  (iii,  16  »q.)<iiLt«* 
1  on  the  numerous  rolK's  and  ornaments  worn  In-  tbe 
I  women  of  his  day.    The  same  subject  is  referred  toil 
[  Jer.  iv,  80 ;  Ezek-  xvi,  10 ;  Zcph.  I,  8,  and  Ecclu.-.  li. 
4,  and  in  a  later  age  1  Tim.  ii,      1  Pet.  iii,3.— Soiilk 
I B.  V.   Comp.  Apparel;  Amu;  CiumnM;  Gifr 
MKNT;  Raiment,  etc 

DHESS  OK  Ci.KRf:Y.    See  Vestmesto. 

Drew,  Sam r EL,  A.M.,  an  English  Methodic lod 
preacher  and  meLiphysical  writer,  was  bora  Uartkl 
176fii,  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Austle,M>f  a  poor  tmij, 
and  learned  tbe  sheemaken*  trad*.  la  178S,  tsder 
the  preaching  of  Adam  Claifce^  he  hecaaie  a  M^tbodK. 
and  in  1788  be  became  a  local  preacher.  Drew  hi 
reoalTad  no  early  instruction,  Init  the  passion  far  ntl> 
tog  was  natural  to  him.  anti  he  early  l>erainp  him-*'' 
an  author.  But  his  gains  from  literature  did  di  : 
lice  for  his  maintenance  till  1809,  when  he  finally  quit- 
ted the  shoe-bench.  In  1819  he  woa  inrited  to  Lim- 
pool  to  take  the  management  of  the  Tmperid  Map- 
zinc,  published  by  the  Caxtoiis.  He  accepted  it,  lai 
in  his  hand!!  the  enterprise  was  very  succetsfol.  Ht. 
Drew  continued  to  edit  the  magasine,  alleritarHMnl 
to  London,  up  to  the  year  of  his  .loath.  In  \^Ah 
receivM  the  degree  of  A.M.  frtnu  Mariw  hal  Wit^r 
Abenl, .  II.  Hie  literary  lalwrs  were  very  abuKiaBt 
apart  from  the  journal ;  be  took  no  rest  till  the  ""wWi 
of  life  stood  still,"  at  Helston,  March  S9. 18SIL  Bi 
principal  work  is  entitled  Trratitt  <fi  the  UnsUtrt  ad 
Attributfji  of  (,od(\M\\<X.  Ih20,  2  vols.  8vo).  AaMifhB 
other  work>  are  litimirkt  upon  the  jirtt pariifi^'^kf 
n/Rea$on,  "  by  Thotmu  Paiiu  (1799.  3d  ed.;  l«»,15«i 
and  N.  Y.  1H.3],  Umo)  .—Obitrrationg  tit  A%>^- 
<lof,j<  of  Mrthoilimi  in  I'oluhU  (1800) :— £way  u;».»  tW 
Jmmateriaiitjf  and  Immortaktg  ^ftke  Soid  (1802 ;  U  el 
1808,  and  N.  T.  ISSS,  12mo):— Asoy  om  As  Batvm- 
tion  of  the  Body  (1809,  8vo  ;  -2^  r.l.  1H22)  -.—Lfr  rifDr. 
Cnkt  (1816.  8vo),  and  JJutoty  of  Count  ContmdLn 
(lK2f>  24.  2  vols.  4to).  See  Ufe  ofhmt  by  hv  eUe* 
son  (N.  Y.  iKio,  12mo);  Stevens.  History  of  M'fid- 
ism,  ii,  290 ;  iii,  491 ;  S.  Dnno,  in  Tie  Mttkodim, 
NoT.S4,U66. 

Drexellxts,  .Terkmias,  a  Jesnit,  was  bon  it 
Augsburg  in  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  at  T. 

was  for  23  years  preacher  at  the  court  of  the  cbti- 
or  Maximilian  I,  and  died  at  Munich  in  1638.  Tfcf 
Iieople  worshipped  him  as  a  saint.  He  wrote  a  mir- 
ber  of  works  on  practical  reli>;ion,  which  hav?  Ivr- 
u»ed  even  by  l^rotesUnt^.  Cotlections  of  hit  woti 
hare  been  several  tin||a  published,  and  snne  sf  kb 

pri>r1iictions  have  been  trattsl.ited  into  differvr.t  L'- 
guages.  His  Wdrk.s,  in  roniplete  editi<ms.  apji*arcC»; 
Cologne,  171  r> ;  lHainz,  IftJo  ;  Munich,  1628;  Ant«ffk 
1  \\f>~,  fiO.  There  is  a  new  editkn  of  lus  Jfli^  finsi  ■ 
Eternity  (Loud.  1844, 12mo). 

Drey,  Johahh  SniAmAir  tow,  a  Reman  CiAA 

theologian  of  rH  muuiy,  was  born  ()<  t.  \(>,  1777.  «!  Kil- 
lingcn.  He  w  a.s  oniained  prie.<«t  May  aO,  l«t»l ;  wai  if- 
pointed  in  1806  profes.^or  at  tbe  Roman  Gatholie  sdiecl 

of  liottweil,  and  in  lfd2  prafeeaor  of  dofBWIie  Mv 
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attbenewly-MttbllshfldmilTcnityofEnwaiigMi.  In  I 

1817  he  wa.s  transffrrcd,  with  the  whole  tlirolot^ical 
faculty',  to  tbo  Uaiversity  of  TtAinm-n,  at  which  ho  i 
leetored  on  dogmatic  theology,  hi.>«tory  of  doctrineo, 
iiIH)li»;;«.>ticv-i,  and  tlieohipcal  encydo|>a;dia  (from  l6dS 
only  ott  the  two  Ix-t-named  hramhfs).  He  re^i^^)^ 
in  i846,  and  died  at  Tultingcn  on  Feliruary  H»,  1H.')3. 
Uray  was  aim  of  Um  ablest  scboUn  of  Komaa  Catholic 
Uennany.  H«  is  efpedatly  known  fbr  Ua  great  work 
«tn  Apologpties  (^Chrhtlirhr  Ap  'hfj.  tU;  Muinr,  lanH^JT, 
8  vol*.).  He  abo  wrolu  an  iutrwiuctioii  to  the  Study 
of  TheolofO'  (.£ittleUtmg  w  das  Studitan  dtr  ThnJoyie, 
TUoin;;.  l^ifl),  Ke'carchfs  on  the  Apoetolicul  CoostitU*  j 
tions  and  ( "anons  (  Uutfmuchunflen  uber  dU  CttutUuHonm 
u»d  Cannnet  dtr  Ap»*'tf,  TUltinuen,  li^'.Vi),  and  "i-v.  r.J 
otlier  worki.  He  estabUaiied, with  tiratz  (q.  v.)  and  Hir- 
eeber  (q.  v.\  in  1^19,  the  T%fotogitdt9  QKartaitckrifi, 
•whi<  h  still  i^lJ^Gs)  iiiie  uf  tin-  aMcHt  journals  of  Rcien- 
titic  theology  piililir^hed  in  the  iiijnian  Catholic  Church. 
He  also  contrihut  -d  a  lar^e  nun»l*er  of  articles  to  the 
Kinhen-lj'rihm  of  Wi  tZ'  T  ;iiid  Wtdtt'.  Sm  H«1U«, 
in  Wetzor  u.  Welte,  Kirch.-Lex.  xii,  307. 
Driado,  or  Dridoens,  Jait,  a  Rooum  Gfetliolic 

dMne,  waa  Iwtrn  at  TuniluiMt,  in  Uralu-int.  lie  »fud- 
iad  at  the  University  of  l.uuvain,  where  tie  waa  a  pu- 
pil of  Adrian  Florent,  afterwanU  Adrian  VI,  and  be- 
came professor  of  theology  there.  In  the  controversy 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Koman  Catholics  he  took 
an  artive  pjirt  ;  and,  iiocordini;  to  the  tcftunony  of 
Erasmus,  in  one  of  bis  letters,  disputed  both  coolly 
■ad  learnedly.  He  died  at  Lavvidn  fa  ltt5.  He 
wrote  f.ih.  IV  dr  Scrtpturvi  ft  Dof/mntibtu  EecUsiatti- 
cis: — i.ih.  If  dr.  (irafia  et  Libero  Arbilrio: — />b  Vo»- 
cor<Ua  Libtri  Arhitrii  et  Pradutimaiiomn : — />  Cuptiv- 
ilale  et  Uedemptione  Generis  Ilumani ;  and  D*  Libertatt 
CSIru^MHUi.— Moreri,  cited  by  Hook,  £ccl,  Biog.  iv,  5Ul. 

DrlewMn,  Aimnnva,  waa  bom  In  tlie  year  1684  at 

Sittard,  was  succpxsivtdy  settled  as  pastor  at  Mae.*- 
trirlit  and  Utrecht,  and  was  in  1717  in:iii!,'iirated  as 
professor  of  thetdo^*  in  the  Univer-ity  of  ( ironinjj;en. 
Thb  poaltkHi  h«  held  till  released  by  death,  Nov.  11, 
1748.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety  and  eminent 
learning,  and  was  nrdi  ntlj'  att-iched  to  the  doctrines 
of  (he  Refofmed  Church.  He  was,  withal,  a  man  of 
OMlancliolle  temperament,  and  of  an  intdenmt  s|rfrit. 
His  zeal  for  trnth.  or  what  he  regarded  as  surh.  in- 
volved hin\  in  many  unpleasant  controversies,  and 
that,  too,  with  some  of  the  ma*l  eminent  divines  of  Ida 
day — ^wUli  Wittichias,  bis  colleague,  and,  as  a  oonse- 
qnence  of  that,  with  Taco  van  den  Honert,  ptofevsor 

at  Leyden,  iKitli  of  wln-m  lie  accused  of  Spinozi*ni  ; 
with  Lumpe,  and  profe8«or  Ode,  of  Utrecht,  whom  he 
aceoaed  of  RoSllism,  or  lieterodox  view*  respecting 

the  eternal  (^eri'  T  ition  of  the  Son,  and  the  prooe««iiin 
of  the  Ilidy  Spirit  fronj  the  Father  and  tlic  Son,  the 
charge  l>eing  founded  upon  Ljimpe's  interpretation  of 
John  v,  26,  and  xv,  26;  with  the  celebrated  Venema, 
whom  he  charged  with  Armlnfanism;  and  with  the 

l^girned  Schultens,  lieraii^e  he  cndeavofd  to  i-ltui- 
dnte  the  Hebrew  t'y  the  aid  of  the  kindred  dialects, 
especially  by  that  of  the  Arabic.  These  eontroversies 
were  all  carried  on  in  I-atin,  and  were  on  both  sides 
characterized  l)y  tlic  arrimony  common  to  theological 
^UaputeS  in  tho<ie  days.  His  writings  are  very  voln- 
rainons,  chiefly  of  a  polemic  character,  and  moetly  in 
Latin.  His  treatise  on  BMmgdical  iforeUUy,  or  thr 
Christian  l^irtws,  is  written  in  Dutch. 

I^rink  fthe  verb  is  expressed  in  Heb.  by  the  cog- 
nate terms  nj^r,  tkaJcah',  and  nr',^,  ihathah' ;  Greek 
7rivv»y,  The  drinks  of  the  Hebrews  wore:  1.  Wai*r 
<q.  v.);  2.  Wine  (q.  v.) ;  3.  Artificial  liquor  oi- 
Ktpttt  "  Strong  drink"  [see  ShekarJ  ;  4.  Vm^fctr  (q. 
V.}.  As  drinking  ntenslls,  they  made  use  of  various 
forms  of  vessels:  1,  the  cup  (q.  v.),  the  most  general 
term  (0^3);  2,  the  goblet  O^DS,  covered' Imtard)  or 


"  basin**  (q.  t.),  fton  wfaleh  the  inid  waa  ponred  into 

the  charK  o  bumper,  comp.  Jer.  xxxv,  5)  and 

bowl  (piT"2,  mixing-cup,  rratera)  ;  3,  the  mug  (PHBS^ 

"  cruse";  or  pitcher ;  and,  4,  the  saucer  ip'^^^  ^t^^i 
patent)  or  ^Uow  UbatioB  4Ush  (q.  t.)   Bona  were 

probaMy  used  in  the  earliest  times.    Sec  BEVKitAfSK. 

The  term  '^driok"  is  frequently  a.sed  tiguratively  in 
the  Seriptares  (see  Thomson,  Lmd  and  Book,  i,'498)k 
The  wise  man  exliorts  his  disciple  (Prov.  v,  If))  to 
"driuk  wat*r  out  of  his  own  cintem;"  U)  eonttut 
himself  with  the  lawful  pleasures  of  marruige,  with- 
out wandering  in  bis  affections.  To  cat  and  drink  is 
used  in  Eceles.  v,  18,  to  signify  people's  enjoying  them- 
selves ;  and  in  the  (Jospel  for  living  in  a  common  and 
ordinary  manner  (Matt,  xi,  18).  The  apostlen  say  they 
ate  and  drank  witii  Christ  after  his  resurrection;  that 
is,  they  conv.  rsi  d.  and  lived  in  their  usual  manner, 
freely,  witli  liiin  {^\^^>*  x,  41).  Jeremiah  (ii,  18)  re- 
proaches the  Jews  with  having  had  recourse  to  Egypt 
for  muddy  water  to  drink,  and  to  Assyria,  to  drink  the 
water  of  their  river;  that  is,  the  water  of  the  NUe  and 
of  tin  Kni>lirale»;  meaning,  soliciting  the  assistance 
of  thosft  people.  To  drink  Uood  signifies  to  lie  satiated 
witft  rtanghlar  (Eaek.  xxxix,  1^.  Our  Lord  com- 
mands us  to  drink  lii-  bloc«l  and  to  eat  his  flesh  f.Iohn 
vi):  we  eat  anddrinli  both  tiguratively  in  the  Eucha- 
rist. To  drink  water  by  meoimre  (Ezek.  iv,  11),  and 
to  buy  water  to  drink  (Lam.  v,  4),  denote  extreme 
scarcity  and  desolation.  On  IhsUdays  the  Jews  ab- 
stiuned  from  drinking  during  the  whole  day,  lielicving 
it  to  be  equally  of  the  essence  of  a  fast  to  suffer  thini 
aatoaoArhoiUEar.  SeeFAflrr. 


DRINK,  Stroxo,  sUnds  in  the  A.  Y.  aa  the  rendeiw 

ing  of  the  Heb.  word  "^S'r,  shikar'  (Gnerized  niKiim, 
Luke  i,  16),  which,  m  its  etymological  sense,  apjdies  to 
any  beverage  that  bad  hiimcatii>g  ((uaHtles :  it  is  gen- 
erally fouu  l  ( uniiccted  with  wine,  either  as  an  ex- 
haustive expreasion  for  ail  other  liquors  (u.  g.  Judg. 
xiU,  4;  Lnke  i,  16>,  or  aa  parallel  to  it.  particularly  in 
poetical  passages  (e.  g.  Is.u  v,  11;  Mio.  ii,  11);  in 
Num.  xxviii,  7,  and  Psa.  Ixix,  12,  however,  it  stands 
by  itself,  and  must  Ixs  rcganled  as  including  wine, 
liie  Bible  itself  throwa  little  light  upon  the  nature  of 
the  mixtoree  described  ander  this  term.  We  may  In- 
f .  r  fri.in  C mf.  viii.  2  that  the  Hebrews  were  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  tlie  Juice  of  other  fruits  besides  the 
grape  ft»r  tiM  porpooe  of  making  wine :  the  pomegran- 
ate, which  is  there  noticed,  was  probulily  one  out  of 
many  fruits  so  u-ed.  In  Isa.  xxiv.  It  there  may  be  a 
reference  to  the  tticrtiw*^  of  some  kind  of  strong  drink. 
In  Num.  xxviii,  7,<<fXMijr<iriwbisGlearly  used  as  equiv- 
alent to  wine^  which  was  ordered  fan  Exod.  x^x,  40. 
With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  tenn  in  later 
times  we  have  the  explicit  statement  of  Jerome  {Ep. 
ad  Nepat,)^  as  well  as  other  sources  of  informatioa, 

from  which  we  may  state  that  the  followinir  beverages 
were  known  to  the  .lews:  1.  Beer,  which  was  largely 
r.iii-iuned  in  E;;ypt  under  the  name  of  zythus  (Herod, 
ii,  77 ;  Diod.  Sic!  i,  84),  and  was  thence  introduced  into 
Palestine  (Mishna,  Pesach,  iii,  1).  It  was  made  of  bar* 
ley ;  ccrtidn  herbs,  such  as  lujdn  and  skirrett,  were 
used  as  suiwtitutos  for  hops  (Colum.  x,  114).  The 
hootak  of  modem  Egypt  Is  made  of  harley-bread,  crum- 
bled  in  water  and  left  until  it  has  fermented  (Lane,  i, 
131):  the  Arabians  mix  it  with  spices  (Burckhardt's 
A rabia,  i,  218),  as  descrilwd  in  Isa.  v,  22,  The  M ishna 
(L  e.)  seems  to  apply  the  term  ikdbar  mora  especially 
to  a  Median  drink,  proliably  a  kind  of  beer  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  mcHlern  htnizah ;  the  E«lomite  cAo- 
meta,  n<^ced  in  the  same  place,  was  probably  another 
Und  of  beer,  and  may  have  held  the  same  position 
amonfj  the  .Tews  that  bitter  beer  docs  among  oursetvoa. 
2.  Cider,  which  is  noticed  in  the  Mishna  (^Tervm.  xi,  2) 
aa  (Q^rfs^WtM.    3.  Honey-trine,  of  which  there  were  two 

•ortitOM  like  the  ottw^  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  no- 
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ticed  in  the  Misbna  (Shabh.  xx,  2 ;  Terum.  xi,  I)  nn> 
der  a  Hebraized  form  uf  that  name,  consi.«ting  of  a 
mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and  pep|)«r;  the  other  a  de- 
coction of  the  juice  of  the  iLrriipe,  termed  debtuh  (honey) 
by  the  Hebrews,  and  dibs  by  the  niudcrn  Syriann,  re- 
sembling the  ty^iiifia  of  the  Greeks  and  tlie  dtfruium 
of  the  Itumane,  and  similarly  used,  Ltein^  mixed  either 
with  wine,  milk,  or  water.  4.  DcUt-wine,  which  wan 
also  manufactured  in  C;;\-[)t  (o<fU(,-  ^oii^//Vor,  Herod, 
ii,  iii,  *J0;.  It  wa»  made  by  mushing  the  fruit  in 
water  in  certain  proportiuuti  (Plin.  xiv,  19,  3).  A  sim- 
ilar method  \f,  still  used  in  Arabia,  except  that  the  fruit 
is  not  mai^hed  (Murckhardt's  .4 r<j6ui,  ii,  264):  the  palm 
wine  of  modern  Egypt  is  the  sap  uf  the  tree  itself,  ob- 
tained by  making  an  incision  into  its  heart  (Wilkin- 
son, ii,  174).  5.  Various  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  enumerated  by  I'liny  (xiv,  l!>)  as  supplying  mate- 
rials for  Jactitiout  or  home-made  wine,  such  as  ti^s, 
millet,  the  can>b  fruit,  etc.  It  is  not  improltablc  that 
the  Hebrews  applied  raLtitu  to  this  purpose  in  the  sim- 
ple manner  folloM-ed  by  the  Arabians  (Burckhardt.  ii, 
377),  viz.,  by  putting  thorn  in  jars  of  water  and  bury- 
ing them  in  the  ground  until  fermentation  takes  place. 
— Smith,  8.  V.    bee  Wine.  ' 

DRINK-OFFERING  (T|05,  ne'iri,  or  r^^W,  no- 
tik' ;  ajroviii,  com(>are  avivcut^at,  I'hil.  ii,  17),  One 
form  of  this  consisted,  according  to  the  ritual  law,  of 
wine  (Num.  xv,  5;  Hos.  ix,  4  ;  Sirach  i,  15  [17] ;  com- 
pare t'urt.  vii,  8,  18;  Pliny,  xiv,  14;  Iliad,  i,  4G3;  X, 
579;  Olys.  xii,  3C2;  on  the  best  sorts  of  wine  for  this 
purpose,  see  the  Mi^hna,  Menarh.  viii,  6  sq.),  which, 
according  to  Josephus  (,4n/.  iii,  9,  4),  was  {wured 
around  the  altar  {wfoi  rov  /iw/idi',  i.  c.  the  burnt  altar, 
Exod.  XXX,  9),  and  not,  as  the  Jews  understand  it 
(Mishna,  Siiccah,  iv,  9),  in  a  channel  or  tul>e  of  it. 
Drink-offerings  were  commonly  joined  with  meat- 
offerings (Num.  vi,  15, 17;  2  Kings  xvi,  13;  Joel  i,  9, 
13;  it,  14),  an  addition  to  the  burnt  and  thank  offer- 
ings (not  the  sin  and  trespass  offering),  which  consist- 
ed of  quadrupeds  (Num.  vi,17;  xv,  5,  10;  1  Chron. 
xxix,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxix,  35),  and  were,  like  these, 
presented,  sometimes  by  private  persons  and  some- 
times in  the  name  of  the  people,  daily  (Exod.  xxix, 
40;  Num.  xxviii,  7),  on  the  Sabbath  (Num.  xxviii,  9), 
and  on  feast-days  (Num.  xxviii,  14;  xxix,  U,  IG,  24), 
in  such  proportion  that  one  lamb  was  reckoned  to  re- 
quire one  fourth  of  a  hin  of  wine,  one  ram  a  third  of 
a  hin,  and  one  bullock  a  half  hin  (Num.  xv,  5  sq. ; 
xxviii,  7,  14).  In  the  (second)  Temple  licjuors  were 
kept  ready  for  drink-()ffering8  (Joseph.  War,  x,  13,  6), 
and  were  dispensed  (Mishna,  Shelal.  v,  1,  3  and  4)  by 
the  prajfcct  of  libations  (C^:c;n  57).  The  Israelites 
frequently  devoted  drink-offerings  also  to  foreign  dei- 
ties (Isa.  Ivii,  6;  Ixv,  11 ;  Jcr.  vii,  18;  xix,  13;  xlir, 
17 ;  Ezek.  xx,  2X),  as  throughout  antiquity  libations 
of  wine  were  made  to  heatlien  gmis  (see  Smittrs  IHct. 
of  Clnsx.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Sacrilicium,  p.  846).  On  the  wa- 
tcr-lil>ation  at  the  festival  of  booths,  see  Tabehsa- 
CLEs,  Kkast  of.  Libations  of  water  occur  in  individ- 
ual cases  even  prior  to  the  exile  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  10 ;  1 
Sam,  vii,  fi).  On  the  other  hand,  Elijah  poured  water 
on  the  altiir  (1  Kings  xviii,  34  sq.)  merely  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  his  miracle  in  contrast  with  his  idolatrous 
com|)etitors  (Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  13,  6).  On  the  oil- 
libation  of  Gen.  xxxv,  14,  see  Stone,  Psalin  x\i,  6 
(but  prolwbly  not  Zech,  ix,  7)  appears  to  contain  an 
allusion  to  heathenish  drink-offerings  consisting  of 
wine  mingled  with  Idood  {riuvm  astiratuni),  which, 
esptHjiolly  when  persons  Itound  themselves  to  a  fearful 
undeitaking,  it  was  customary  to  drink  (Sallust,  Catil. 
xxii.  1;  Sil.  Ital,  il,  42G  sq,).— Winer,  il,  629,  See 

Dromedary  stands  in  the  A.  V.  for  the  following 
Heb.  words:  "^22,  ht'ktr,  Isa.  Ix,  6  (Sept.  K«/i»}\oc. 
Vulg.  dromedarius),  fem.  M^ra,  biinih',  Jer.  ii,  23 


I  (Sept.  mistranslates  o\^/i,  as  if  reading  nip's  ;  Vnlj;. 
cursor  Ims),  a  ymng^c&niel  (see  Bochart,  J/itroz.  i,  tc 
}      ;  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  206) ;  ^jsn,  rr'keJt,  1  King» 
'  iv,  28  (Sept.  ttpfta  ;  \ juttKnttm ;  A.  V.  "  mole"  in 
Esth.  \iii,  10,  14;  "swift  beast"  in  Mic.  i,  13%  a  Mtti 
or  fleet  courser  (see  Bochart,  llitroz.  i,  95) ;  "3*. 
rommoX-',  Esth.  viii,  10  (Sept.  and  Vulg.  altogrtVr 
paraphrase),  a  mart  (fully  CSS^n  -:2  C"2~r'rrjcr, 
h€iMu:ha$teranim  bffuy  Ikt-rammai-im,  tke  muUt,  totu  if 
\mart»,  A.  V.  "young  dromedaries").    See  Horsk: 
I  Mf  I.E.    The  dromedar)'  is  properly  the  African  or 
I  Arabian  species  of  camel  (CametHt  drotTudariut).  htv- 
ing  only  one  hump  (WelUted,  i,  2<)4),  in  dl-^tiDctkit 
from  the  Bactrian  (Aristotle,  .1  mm,  ii,  2 ;  Pliny,  riil, 
26;  Apulej.  A*in.  vii,  p.  152,  Bip.),  which  hu  two 
(rr3"n,  Isa.  XXX,  6).    It  is  thus  the  kind  nsuillr 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  (Hob.         gamaf)  and  in  tfat 
Elast  (Arabic  jamt),  where  it  is  a  widely-found  and  ex- 
ceedingly useful  animal.    It  has  a  slender  bodOv 
frame,  long  neck,  small  head  and  ears,  and  is  of  i 
gray  or  brown  (very  seldom  black)  color  of  ^kin,  Mai 
usually  6J  feet  high.    (The  Talmud,  Ukabba/k,  r,  1. 
speaks  of  a  peculiar  variety,  npX!,  which  the  Genun 
interprets  to  mean  the  vhite  camel.)    The  doaUr- 
humped  (called  also  Turkish)  canud  is  the  largci-t  a&d 
strongest  (being  capable  of  carrying  from  8<X»  to  liH* 
pounds),  but  is  so  much  affected  by  the  heat  of  t£« 
sun  as  to  be  unserviceable  during  the  summer  mootJi4. 
The  one-humped  camel,  or  proper  dromedary,  whicli  b 
I  everywhere  met  witli  in  Syria  and  Palestine  (Scetxra. 
xviii,  448),  is  the  one  referred  to  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  20  (»« 
Gesenius,  Cowmen/,  in  loc.)  by  the  term  Hi~3~*,  br- 
karoth'  (the  versions  all  vague  or  wrong :  Sept.  tra^- 
Cta,  Vulg.  carrncfK,  A.  V,  "swift  l>ea*ts"),  so  calkd 
{torn  their  bounding  motion  (Bochart,  /liarwt.  L 
which  is  very  rapid  (Burckhardt,  Brdouin*,  ii,  76).  aad 
is  sometimes  accelerated  by  musical  in!>trumeDt«  (Saifi 
Gulist.  p.  190).    Its  greater  speed  is  ia  coa»eqBeDC< 


Ckiuel  of  itie  HaanuL 


of  a  finer  and  more  elegant  stmcttrre  (KaMel,  Al/jf^ 
ii,  44 ;  Prosp,  Alp.  Rrr.  Alg.  iv,  7,  p.  223  »q. ;  SonaM. 
Tntr,  i,  .169).  so  thnt  it  can  not  only  make  more  lafle* 
per  hour  (.Shaw,  Trav.  p.  149),  but  maintain  this  pan 
for  n  great  numl>er  of  days  together  (Pococke,  J'aM,  i. 
8i>9;  Volney,  ii,  260;  Host,  Sachr.  r.  Maroklv.  f. 
289).  They  carry  only  500  to  700  pounds.  A  drtm- 
edar^'  is  properly  a  camel,  distingnished  from  tbe  c«b- 
mon  one  only  hv  it^  breed  and  training,  as  a  s»Mk- 
horse  is  distingnished  from  a  cart-horse.  This 
is  called  swift  with  respect  to  other  camels,  not  wnk 
respect  to  other  animals ;  for  the  camel  in  not  eiw- 
nently  a  swift  animal,  and  those  most  rcnowiwd  Ur 
their  fleetnci^s  are  not  in  any  way  compArable  to  tbe 
horse.  The  liest-trained  camels  cannot  sustain  m  gaJbC' 
above  half  an  hour,  in  which,  at  forced  speed,  tkrr 
may  make  about  eight  or  nine  milea.    This  is  tka 
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highest  exertion.  A  forced  trot  ifi  not  bo  contrary  to  j 
the  camel's  nuture,  and  it  will  support  it  fi>r  several 
hours  without  evincin^j;  any  syniptomis  of  fatigue  but 
even  here  the  utmost  degree  of  celerity  of  the  verj' 
liest-bred  dromedary  doe»  not  exceed  alxiut  twelve 
miles  an  hour;  and  it  is  therefore  in  thia  pace  also 
less  expeditious  than  a  moderately  ^ood  horMi  (Kitto, 
lid.  BibU,  note  on  Jer.  ii,  28).  "  It  is  not  therefore," 
fays  Burckhurdt,  to  whom  we  owe  this  statement,  "by 
extreme  ccli-rity  that  the  hrjeins  and  delouU  are  dis- 
tin;;uished,  however  surprising;  may  be  tlie  stories  re- 
Lited  on  thi»  suliject  Itoth  in  Eumpc  and  the  1-la.st;  but 
tlicy  are  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  (juadrupeds  for 
the  ease  with  which  they  carry  their  rider  through  an  j 
iminterrupted  journey  of  several  days  and  nights,  : 
when  they  are  allowed  to  persevere  in  their  own  favor-  ' 
itc  pace,  w  hich  is  a  kiud  of  easy  amUle,  at  tiie  rate  of 
about  five  miles  or  live  miles  and  a  lialf  in  the  hour"  ; 
(.Vo/M  on  the  Bcdouiiit,  p.  2G'.').  In  proportion  to  its 
weight,  the  camel  Ukes  but  little  nourishment  (Phi- 
lostr.  Apol.  i.  11) :  it  eats  in  twenty-fuur  hours  a  cin- 
gle  meal  of  barley  or  beans  (husks,  31ishna,  Shabb. 
vii,  -l ;  comp.  Minutoli,  Xdchtr.  p.  259;  see  Wellst^-d,  i, 
206);  also  dough  or  cakes;  and  in  the  want  of  all  these, 
grass  and  thistles,  about  a  (Mund's  weight ;  it  drinks 
slowly  (('ot'>vic.  Itirur.  iii,  21),  after  it  has  made  the 
water  muddy  with  its  feet,  and  can  go  even  16  (some 
say  20)  days  without  drinking  (Aristotle,  /Ini/n.  vUi, 
10,  and  I'liny,  viii,  2G,  give  only  four  days;  but  this 
probably  means  its  ordinary*  intervals  between  drink- 
ing times:  see  Kusscl,  Aleppo,  ii,  34);  although  the 
herbs  wet  with  dew  in  the  desert  constant!}'  supply 
Iiioii>ture  ;  l>esides,  the  camel's  double  cell-formed  stom- 
ach apparently  serves  as  a  receptacle  of  water,  from 
which  it  moistens  its  usually  dry  fodder,  and  by  means 
of  rumiiiiiticm  can  even  assuage  its  thirst.  Travellers 
suffering  from  want  of  water  in  the  desert  not  unfhj- 
quently  slaughter  a  camel,  and  allay  their  thirst  with 
the  water  from  it*  stomach,  which  is  clear  and  pure. 
(On  the  diseajies  of  the  camel,  see  Browne,  Trtir,  p.  ' 
365.)  Camels  were  in  use  as  early  as  the  patruirdial 
ngcs  (Gen.  xii,  16 ;  xxiv,  10  sq. ;  xxx,  43  ;  xxxi,17 ; 
xxxil,  7;  compare  Job  i,  3;  xlii,  12;  sec  Aristotle, 
Anim.  ix,  10),  and  in  later  times  these  animals  were  a 
very  valuable  |>ossession  to  the  Israelites  (1  <.-hron. 
xxxvii,  30;  Tob.  x,  11;  Ezra  ii,  C7;  comp.  Harmer, 
iii,  355) ;  although  they  appear  to  have  been  less  pre- 
cious tlian  with  the  neighlwring  .Arabic  trilws  (.ludg. 
vi,  5;  vii,  12;  1  Sam.  xv,  3;  xxvii,  9;  (len.  xxxvii, 
26;  Jer.  xlix,  32;  corap.  Mishna,  Sh  tbb.  xxiv,  3;  see 


Saddling  m  Delout,  or  Dromedary. 


Jjeo  Afrlc.  Deter.  Afr.  ix,  p.  145 ;  Deter.  <k  fEgt/pte, 
xvi,  186).  They  were  generally  used,  however  (espe- 
cially in  the  caravans  of  the  desert),  for  transportation 


of  wares  and  baggage  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25;  Judg.  vi,  6; 
1  Chron.  xii,  40 ;  1  Kinji^s  x,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xiv,  14 ;  2 
Kings  viii,  9 ;  Isa.  xxx,  ,7 ;  Ix,  6 ;  comp.  Josephus, 
Li/e,  24 ;  Curt,  v,  6,  9),  since  they  carrj*  a  large  load 
(Volncy,  ii,  311;  Loreut,  Waml.  p.  12U;  Kiissel,  ii, 
34 ;  sec  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  54),  and  are  more  sure-fouted  in 
hilly  regions  than  the  ass  (Wellsted,  i,  205;  ii,  68). 
They  were  also  used  for  riding  (lien,  xxiv,  64 ;  1  Sam. 
xxx,  17  ;  comp.  Troilo,  Trav.  p.  455;  Niebuhr,  Trav.  L, 
215),  and  women,  seldom  males,  generally  sat  in  a 
kind  of  basket  or  sedan-chair  (ns,  see  Gesenius,  7'het, 
p.  715),  which  was  fastened  on  the  bjick  of  the  camel 
(Gen.  xxxi,  34),  being  spacious,  and  covered  on  all 
sides  (see  K&mpfer,  Amten.  p.  147;  Pococke,  Eatt,  1, 
pi.  58).  On  account  of  its  long  but  slow  stride,  and 
its  light  gait  (Tischendorf,  Hei*.  i,  268),  the  beast  baa 
a  regular  rocking  motion,  not  disagreeable  in  itself  to 
the  rider,  but  so  unifurm  as  at  length  to  become  weari- 
some (I^rent,  M'linJer.  p.  IID).  Cyrus  trained  camels 
to  light  (in  order  to  make  the  horses  of  the  enemy  * 


Aucieut  Aa«yri«ntf  pumuiuK  nn  Arab  on  n  Urunicdnry. 


turn,  Herod,  i,  80;  iElian,  Anim.  iii,  7;  comp.  Pliny, 
viii,  26;  Polysen.  vii,  6,  6),  and  had  even  a  camel  troop 
(camels  ridden  by  horsemen,  Isa.  xxi,  7 ;  comp.  Xen- 
oph.  Cyrop.  vi,  2,  8 ;  vii,  1,  27, 48  sq. ;  Herod.  \ii,  86 ; 
on  the  military  use  of  camels  among  other  people,  see 
Diod.  Sic.  ii,  54;  iii,  45;  Livy,  xxxvii,  40;  Appian, 
Syr.  32;  Pollux,  Onom.  x,  8;  licrodian,  iv,  \:<,  4  ;  Ve- 
get.  iii,  23 ;  comp.  Gescn.  Comment.  ».  Jej.  i,  661 ;  and 
Judg.  vii,  12).  Bonaparte,  when  commanding  the 
French  army  in  Egypt,  formed  a  militarj-  corps  mount- 
ed on  drome<laries.  In  loading  or  mounting  the  cam- 
el, it  is  made,  on  a  given  signal,  to  fall  on  the  knees 
and  breast  (T|"''*3n ;  comp.  A  mob.  Adv.  gentt.  ii,  25), 
ond  receive  the  bunlen,  which  hangs  over  the  back  on 
both  sides  ;  and  when  it  is  too  heavy  the  animal  utters 
a  mournful  cry  (Pliny,  viii,  26;  compare  Schweigger, 
Rei»e,  p.  20-1 ;  Host,  Mnrokko,  p.  288 ;  Cotovic.  Itiner. 
p.  404).    On  the  Assyrian  monumealB  a  kneeling 


leading  n  Camrl.    From  the  f^culptures  at  Koiiyiinjilt. 


camel  receiving  its  load  is  found,  designetl  with  con« 
siderable  truth  and  spirit:  the  legs  bent  under,  the 
tail  raised,  the  foot  of  the  man  on  the  neck  of  the  ani- 
mal to  keep  it  from  rising,  while  a  second  adjusts  the 
burden  from  l)«bind,  form  a  group  seen  everj'  day  in 
the  Desert  ond  in  an  Eastern  town  (I^yard,  .Vim.  and 
Bab.  p.  495).  They  are  often  stul)bom  and  vicious, 
although  generally  tractable,  except  in  the  time  of 
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beatCLeoAIHe.iz,80;  Chaniin,  Votfaff$tW^t76;  comp. 
Jer.  ii,  23);  unions  t!ic  Anlw  they  are  regarded  as 
Tvy  revengeful  i^i  tnuiiaro  Qlear.  Trtu.  p.  8uO;  hence 
alw»  thalr  name,  from  b«|,tofraal«TOi  BesGcMiiiu*, 

Thesaur.  p.  293).  TImy  are  taogfat  to  go  liy  a  touch 
(Kitmpfer,  Amom.  p.  7*24),  and  are  guided  by  certuiu 
(guttural)  Houuds ;  and  their  necks  are  bung  with  or- 
nanienta  (Judg.  %'iii,  21,  2G  ;  see  Wellsted,  i,  209). 
Camel-drivers  are  called  in  the  Talmud  ffitm- 
maSm  {MUtna,  ii,  101 ;  iii,  74).  Cuniels'  miikhas  al- 
ways been  highly  e-Htcftned  in  the  Eunt  as  a  cooling 
drink  (Pliny,  xi,  1*6 ;  xxviii.  ;t3;  Aristotle,  ^mm.  vi, 
26;  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  45;  Niebuhr,  Trar.  i,  314;  Hus^el, 
Atqtpo,  U,  46;  Buckingham,  Mtaopot.  p.  142;  Udst, 
JforaUe,  p.  S88;  Tbchendorf,  Rtite^  1,  S8S);  when 
Ibnnentcd  it  has  an  intoxii  atinfr  quulity  (Pallas,  I{u.<.'. 
\,  240).  The  flesh,  cfpecially  of  tlie  bump  (^Freytij;, 
I>(ir.iitH.  d.  ArtA.  VmJniHst.  p.  65),  is  eaten  Ity  the  Ar- 
^  abe  with  great  relish  (AiistoUe,  Anim,  vi,  26 ;  Diud. 
Sic.  ii,  54 ;  Herod,  i,  1S8 ;  Jerome,  In  Jovin,  ii,  6 ;  Hwt, 
Monk.  p.  2K."<;  Kuf  sol,  ii,  32  mj.  ;  Rusenniiiller,  Moig. 
U,  168  iq.) ;  to  the  Hebrews  it  was  forbidden  (Lev.  xi, 
4 ;  see  RoMnmflUer  In  Boehait,  i,  12 ;  Mlchadte,  Me*. 
Recht.  iv,  202).    Of  the  hair  (Talmud,  tcool,  n^, 

Mishna,  ChU.  vu,  1),  which  in  the  spring  falls  oflT  of 
itself,  are  made  coarse  cloths  and  garments  (Matt,  iii, 
4),  and  tent-covers  (Buc-kiu^^ham,  Tnir.  ii,  H»i ;  Afraap. 
pi.  142;  Russel,.i&'p/N>,  ii,47;  Uanner,  iii,  8d6 ;  Otbo, 
£e«.  itoM.  p.  114 ;  yet,/bi»textni«aof  canMls*>balr  are 

also  iiMiitidiKvl,  .Kliiin,  Ariim.  xvii,  .3-1).  Of  the  hide, 
sandals  and  wuter-skinf*  are  made,  and  the  dung  serves 
as  .fuel  (Volney,  i,  21X1),  The  proverb  ».f  Matt.  xix. 
24  also  occurs  in  the  Koran  (Sur.  vii,  ;>•),  and  the  Tal- 
madists  employ  in  the  same  sense  KB^p^  ^^^7 
K^n^n,  an  ehpkant  mlariiiff  a  net4h*t  99  (Ihiztorf, 

Jj-r.  Tohn.  col.  172:).  On  Matt,  xxiii.  21.  nnd  other 
Arab  and  Kiibbinic  proverlM  which  aro  8|>oken  of  the 
camel,  see  Boehait,  Mtrot.  i,  25.  See  generally  lio- 
duirt,  I,  3  sq. ;  Faliri  Fmpat,  ii,  381  .«q. ;  Rurrkhardt, 
Btdouinf,  p.  157  sq. ;  357  bq. ;  Okcn,  Aa/«rjre*cA.  Ill, 
ii,  7<^i  t  sq. ;  Tilesius  in  /fall.  Kncj^tkp.  XXi,  28  Sq. 
—Winer,  i,  Ol.'t.    ("onipare  Ca.mei„ 

Droutbeim  (Danish  TnmeUffem),  a  city  in  Nor- 
way, with  a  poptilatioa  In  1M6  of  19,287  hihahitaots. 

Abniit  1020  tlie  tir-t  episcopal  see  of  Norway  wn»*  e?- 
tablinhetl  nt  Drontlii'ini,  which  was  thenceforward  the 
centre  of  flie  ini.s^i<iimry  eflforts  for  the  Christianlzation 
of  the  country.  At  tirst  the  Wshopric  bclonjjed  to  the 
episcopal  province  of  Hamburg-Bremen  ;  on  the  ele- 
vation of  Liind  tn  be  an  archiepiscopal  see,  Drontfaeim, 
with  all  the  Scandinavian  dioceees,  liecame  subordinate 
to  tiio  cr^blflhop  of  Lmid.   Tn  1102  Drontheim  was 

madothe  metrojK)lit.m  fee  for  nil  Norway,  an<1  a'^  such 
H  embraced  seven  sutl'rapin  ^Ii^hops,  namely,  Ueriien, 
Stavanger,  Hammer,  and  Anslo  (Opslo)  in  Norway, 
Sodrcn  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  Holum  in  Iceland,  and 
Garde  in  Greenland.  The  cathedral  of  Drontheim 
contained  the  relics  of  king  Olav  the  Saint,  who  was 
yenorated  by  the  whole  kin/dom  as  its  patron,  and 
whose  grsre  was  consequently  Tfshed  by  munemos 
pilgrims.  It  wa.«  al>o  flic  r.ipita!  >if  Norway,  and  had 
before  the  Keformatiou  ton  churches  and  five  convents. 
Since  the  Reformation  it  liaS  remained  the  seat  of  a 
Lutheran  bishop.  See  Nokwat.  A  list  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Drontheim  is  given  in  Torfreus,  Utstoria  Norve- 
^^W«lMr  tt.  Welta^  Kir^imMhom,  Ul,  SOS. 

Dropsy,  a  well-known  disease  (mentioned  only  in 
Luke  xiv,  2,  in  the  case  of  the  dropsical  man,  vcpovt- 
ci(f,  cored  by  our  Sa%ionr  on  the  Sabbath),  manifested 
by  a  morl)id  collecti(>n  of  watery  secretion  in  any  of 
the  cavities  of  the  body.    .See  Disease. 

DrOM  (S'^p,  once  [Eaeek.  zxB,  18,  text]  S^iD, 
My,  what  gitfs  <>jU"\n  relinin^"),  tlu'  .^vriir  or  impurities 
of  direr  separated  from  the  ore,  or  ruatcd  or  adultera- 


ted forms,  by  the  proc^  of  melting  (Prov.  ixr,4> 
zxvi,  23;  Psa.  cxix,  119);  also  the  bate  mdal,  at  aax- 
ture  itself  prior  to  smelting  (Isa.  i,  22, 25 ;  Ezck.  xxi 
18,19).  SmMctau 

Droste  zn  Vischering,  Ci-k-mevs  AMml» 
ti.N*  vn>,  archbixbop  of  Cologne,  was  lion  at  Mt^ 
■tor,  Westphalia,  January  21, 1778.  He  ttodicdtlMk 
ogy  and  philosophy  at  MOnster,  and  wa«  rarlr  isti» 
duced  into  the  literary  circle  of  the  prinnvM^  XmtSi 
of  (iallit/.in  (q.  v.\  .After  travelling  for  some  time  ii 
]  taly,  where  be  devoted  bimsoif  to  the  (tody  of  ut,  It 
was  cooMcratad  a  priest  at  llttwtor  on  M*y  RIH^ 
by  his  brother  Knspar  Maximilian,  who  had  (■(vn.  attt 
1796,  assistant  bishop  (weihbL*hof)  of  MCiiuter.  h 
1807  be  was  elected  by  the  chapter  virsr  gfoml,iai, 
as  such,  administered  the  diocese  until  lUS,  *^f^  NV 
|K>leon  apjKiintcil  the  liaron  von  Spiep»l  bijilmp  cf  Mto- 
ster.  In  uiilcr  to  avoid  a  schi.»m,  Dro.'te  a-nfirTfldie 
administration  of  the  diooeae  upon  the  new  byayi 
During  the  Congrew  of  Vietina  he  went  to  lom.t( 
m.ike  a  reiH)rt  on  the  situation  of  the  Chunh  ofT'ir 
in  Germany.  ( )n  his  return,  March,  1815,  be  poUi»M 
a  papal  brief^  which  dissolved  the  diapter  etiaUiiiNl 
by  Napoleon,  and  relieved  the  baron  von  Spiegtl  tm 
the  administration  of  the  diocese.  The  }ia{«l  if-pf 
was  reco|nii£cd  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  l*o  b? 
the  sovereign  of  ItlQnetsr ;  bot  soon  conflicts  srw  («• 
tween  the  Pmaabn  goreniment  and  Dioste,  via  W 
a^ain  taken  charjre  of  the  adniini.stration  ofthfdiocfs'. 
He  forljodc  Koman  Catholic  theological  rto4»ote  to 
study  at  the  new  Prussian  University  of  Bonn.  Afttf 
the  conclusion  of  the  concordat  l>etween  Pm-fii  tsi 
the  pope,  Droste  again  retired  into  private  liff.  aedfc- 
voted  himself  wlifdly  to  the  extension  of  a  ni'wa'wdi- 
tion  of  Sisters  of  Chari^  which  be  had  ftwoM.  h 
1897  bo  was  eonsccvated  aMfstant  bishop  ofltlwta. 

In  lf*3.')  he  was  elected  archld.*hop  of  Coloi^ti*,!)* 
ing  previous!}'  pn  niised  to  adhere  to  aa  agme»si 
concluded  between  the  Pmssian  goreranCDt  ind  C' 
late  archbishop  of  Colof^ic  concerning  marriacHhr 
tween  Roman  Catholics  and  Pn>testant*.  Bat  Kt 
after  his  inthronization,  the  new  archbiflwp  m 
vnlved  in  serious  conflicts  with  the  govannMH.  Bt 
malntainod  that  ho  had  been  deceived  I17  tbs  fimim 
frovernment  as  to  the  tme  nieaninjr  of  the  agtwnttt 
lie(«een  the  povemnjent  and  archbishop  Spifistl 
trhirh  nil  the  other  htthops  of  Pi-ustia  had  ttUoyt*%$tt 
ailhftion\  and  declared  that  he  would  strictly  any 
out  the  views  of  the  pope.  He  als«>  proccedfd  HI 
great  rigor  against  the  llermcsians  (q.  v.X»hrt«^>* 
had  been  repeatedly  condemned  in  Bone,  kit  vt* 
were  patronised  by  the  Pmsrian  goremiMl  Br 
jiejited  efforts  of  the  ^;ovcrntii(  nt  to  prevail  upon 
te  to  alidicatc  having  failed,  he  was,  on  Not.  20.18?. 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  fortresa  of  Minden.  Secsrf 
ter  the  accession  of  Friedrich  Willielm  1 V  to  th«  tkn* 
of  IVussia,  the  difficulties  l>otween  the  8tat«  .^nd  Itani 
of  Rome  were  settled  by  a  (umpromise,  and  DieHH^ 
stored  to  lil>erty.  He  bad,  however,  to  aMptaai^ 
Jutor  (bishop  Geissel,  of  Spires),  to  wlioai  he  vUk 
left  tlii>  adnlini^^t^ation  of  the  dioi  .^<>.  H,  al^o  iifarf 
a  cardinal's  bat  hicli  was  oflTereit  to  him  bv  tb«  f4ft 
He  died  at  Mimnter  on  Oct.  19,184ft.  Be  pehbki 
several  {lamphlets  on  the  relation  between  CbnrcfcMi 
State,  one  u.scetical  l>ook,  and  a  volun»e  of  sens*, 
none  of  which  are  of  permanent  value. — Wttw  • 
Welte,  Kirdtet^Lesdhm,  iii,  306;  Hcrxos,  Bni^iitr 
Utip.  iii,  506.   See  Dmmr;  CoLOom;  Taxmu. 

Drought  (T^ka,  Mw^nO,  mtmim  ornh.*iL 

xvii,  «;  "dearth,"  xiv,  1 ;  2"*n,  eh/rtb.  dryneM,(>- 
xxxi,  40;  Jer.  1,  38;  Hag.  i,  U ;  elsowbers  "kea, 
etc. ;  or  I'^^n,  charabon',  tilo  mmb,  Fn.  XsA*' 
r*n^n^,  ttachttachoth' ,  dry  plactt.  Isa,  Iviii.ll ;  r** 
tsiyah' ,  .loll  xxiv.  10;  .ler.  ii,  6,  a  dry  land,  is 
where  usually  rendered ;  *psta2C|  <nRM(u«',a/rti< 
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r^ioN,  DeoL  viU,  15;  "dry  groand,"  Pm.  erfi,  88; 
*'tUimr  Mr**  IM.  XXXV,  7 ;  n^VsA?,  takAah', 

ikirA  Urn.  xVi'i,  5).  Scf^  l>r:sKi!T:  Pai.estisk.  In 
Juda-a,  during  the  month.-*  ot  Ajiril,  May,  Auf^yxt,  and 
September,  before  and  after  the  height  of  summer,  and 
aflflr  tb«  early  «nd  befon  Uie  latter  raiiu,  tha  sarth  i> 
refreshed  with  dawi  to  eopikras  as  In  a  irreat  sMamire 

to  sujij)]}'  the  place  of  showers.  But,  however  copious 
the  dewa,  they  nourUh  only  the  more  robnst  or  hardy 
plaati}  and,  aa  tba  aaaaan  «f  beat  advanoea,  the  gram 

wltbairs.  the  flowen*  f;ide,  everj'  f^rcen  herb  i«  dried  up 
by  the  roota  and  tlji-.n,  uulei^ft  watered  by  the  rivulets 
or  by  the  labor  of  man.  To  this  apficarance  of  the 
fields  during  an  Eaatem  sammer  the  sacred  writers 
often  allude  (Pm.  xxxii,  4 ;  Tm.  xl,  6, 7).    ShooM  at 

thit  aeai'oii  a  sin^jlc  s|>;irk  fall  uyxm  the  n'":'"*'*,  a  confla- 
gnUion  immedjjitely  ensues,  especially  if  there  should 
ba  aajr  tofcn  or  thama,  low  shmba,  or  contiguous 
woods  (Psa.  Ixxxtii,  14;  Isa.  ix,  1«;  x.  71,  ;  Jer. 
xxl,  14).  From  the  middle  of  3Iay  to  the  mitlille  u( 
Augu9t,  theiaftiNithe  lud  of  Jndsa  is  dry.  It  is  the 
drought  of  amniBor  (Oon.  zzzi,  40 ;  FSa.  xxxii,  4). 
Tha  parched  groand  it  often  broken  bito  cbaanaCPisa. 
di,  4).  The  heavens  seem  like  bra^",  and  the  earth 
like  iron,  and  all  the  land  and  the  creatures  upon  it 
anflbr  (Dank.  xxviH,  I8){  aad  nothlag  but  the  rety 
Hli^'ht  dews  of  the  ni^'ht  preiterve  the  IwiofaBjr  living 
thiug  (Hag.  i,  11).    See  Duvf. 

I>rov9  ("ny,  /db>,  ujhdk  or  lioid,  Qm,  nrfl,  18, 

19 ;  n:n'2.  inurhnnek*,  •  ttotf  OT  umft  QuL  joodii, 

8).    See  C.vTTi.K. 

Drown  (r^»,  thak^',  Cant,  viii,  7,  to  oeerjtow, 
M  elsowbore  vaulfy  nadwod;  9p^,  Mta',  to  mA- 

$ide  or  b«  submerf^Ml,  Amos  Ix,  5;  vili,  S;  elsewhere 
"quench,"  "sink,"  etc;  933,  taba\  to  immer»e, 
Exod.  xr,  4;  elsewhere  '^rfnk;*'  fitAttf,  wkehn,  1 
Tim.  vi,  9:  "sink,"  I.uki-  v,  7;  Kararriyio,  llfh.  xi, 
12,  XottoaUoip,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  KarairovTisonat, 
Matt,  xrfii,  6,  to  6e  mJc,  as  in  Matt.  xiT,  S).  Drown- 
in    was  n  mode  of  punl-thment  in  use  amon^  the  Sjt- 
ians,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  (tiatt.  xviii,  6),  though  we  have  no  scrip- 
tnoml  eridanoe  that  it  was  practised  by  them.   It  was 
in  nae  also  among  the  Greeks  and  Romaas.   Tin  em- 
peror Auijustus  puni.fhcd  ccrtriapon»on-<  who  bad  bi-i-n 
guilty  of  rapacity  in  the  province  of  Syria  ur  of  I-ycia 
hy  eansin^;  them  to  be  thrown  into  a  river,  with  a 
hoavv  wci^'ht  !it>out  their  necks.    Josephus  also  Udls 
us  that  the  (iulilaans  revolting,  drowned  the  partisans 
of  Herod  in  the  sea  of  Gennesareth  (.In/,  xiv,  15, 10). 
To  this  mode  of  capital  panlshment  Clirist  allodes  in 
ICatt.  xvlii,  8.   It  fs  still  practised  in  Indb:  a  large 
■tono  i-i  tifd  aroiiin!  the  nock  of  the  criminal,  who  is 
cast  into  the  sea  or  into  deep  water.    See  PuxxsH- 


Droz,  Frani,*^'''  X.wirn  .TosKrii,  a  Frrnrh  wnti  r 
on  i»hiloiiophical  and  reliniotis  siiliji'ct.s,  was  iKtru  at 
Besanfon  Oct.  ;tl,  1773.  After  servinji  for  three  years 
in  Clie  army  of  the  French  republic,  he  was  for  some 
years  teacher  at  the  central  school  of  the  departmetjt 
Doubs.  In  1H03  he  wvnt  to  Pari-,  where  he  devoted 
hia  whole  time  to  literary  studies.  He  became  first 
known  by  bis  work  Btaaitv  tart  ^Hn  hmnmr  (Par. 

180G).  In  ix*.**  b"  wrote  the  work  D-  ht  I'fi!!>foj,frr 
morale  1  cm  de*  tUfft  reiU*  Systi-mes  rur  Ui  scirnct-  la  rie 
ed.  Phr.  1843),  which  obtained  the  Uonthyon  prize, 
Mini  opened  to  the  author  the  way  into  the  French 
A  cade  111 3'.  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  18'24.  His 
mo'^t  important  work  is  a  Iliitoirt  i/«  <U  LouU 

X  VI  1838-42, 8  vols.),  on  which  he  worked  thirty 
years.  Being  in  bia  earlier  yean  a  sensualist  and  Epi- 
ciirean,  Dro/  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Iiernine  an 
outspoken  Kumiiu  C.itliolic.  He  then  wrote  J'eniift 
jHT  le  ChriMtianitme  (Paris,  1842;  6th  edit.  1841).  He 
died  N<}ir.8^1860L^Brockhaus,C!oM««.4;ei.«.T. 

II.— L  L  L 


Dnm.   See  Muiicai.  IxsTRrMinrrs. 

Drunk  (this  and  its  related  words,  "(ft-mfan," 
"  druntfird"  etc.,  are  represented  in  Hebrew  by  some 
form  of  the  verbs  "^SO,  ahakar',  to  become  intoxioated  ,* 
nni^,  slallal',  to  Mdt  abnply ;  HVi,  ragoft',  to  Mafc 
to  satiety ;  S<^D,  taba',  to  drink  to  exc  ess ;  Or.  fti^t'oi). 
The  first  instance  of  intoxication  on  record  is  that  of 
Noab  (Oca.  tx,  SIX       ^">»  probably  tgaorant  of  the 

(•(fc'-ts  of  the  expre-'cd  juirc  of  the  frra]>e.  The  ^'m 
of  drunkenness  is  mo^t  oxi>re.ssIy  condemned  in  the 
Scriptures  (Rom.  xiii,  13 ;  1  Cor.  vl,  9, 10 ;  Eph.  v,  18 ; 
1  Thess.  V,  7,  6>  See  TKMntKAXCx.  The  use  of 
strong  drink,  even  to  exoeaa,  was  not  anoomnon  among 
the  Jews.  Tliis  i«  inferred  from  the  striking  figures 
with  which  the  use  and  effects  of  it  have  furnished 
tlw  aaend  writers,  and  also  from  the  various  expreaa 
prohibitions  and  penalties  (I'.sa.  rvii,  27;  Isa.  v.  11; 
xxiv,  '20;  xlix,  2»>;  li,  17-22;  I*rov.  xxi,  1;  Halt.  U, 
15,  IG).  See  Dkihk,  Stroxg.  Men  are  sometimes 
reprsMntad  aa  drunk  with  sorrow,  with  afflictions,  and 
with  the  wbie  of  God*8  wrath  (Isa.  Ixiii,  6 ;  Jer.  li,  57 ; 
Eaek.  xxiii.  fiv  (See  'WeniysM,  SymM.  IHn.  s.  v.) 
Persona  under  the  influence  of  superstition,  idolatry, 
and  ddoaiMi  are  said  to  ba  dmnk,  because  they  make 
no  usa  of  their  natural  reason  (Isa.  xxviii,  7;  Rev. 
xvii,  2).  DnmkentuM  sometimes  denote.-*  abundance, 
satiety  (Deut.  xxxii,  42;  Isa.  xlix,  2r.).  To  "add 
dmnltanneas  to  thirst"  (I>eut.  xxix,  19)  is  to  add  one 
rin  to  another;  1.  e.  not  only  to  piiM  in  aaeiat  after 
idol-worship,  but  o]H-nly  iirsctisa  It  (m*  8lWlt*t  BA, 
CkruL  on  this  passage). 
Drotda  (tat  Dniim  or  DnMut  Or.  t^im  or 

^pmiini).  ^'a^iolls  (-tyniolofjies  h.ive  Iteen  ^iven  of 
this  word,  all  indicative  of  wme  characteristic  of  Dru- 
Idism,  tIs.  (1.)  the  Greek  word  ^pi'C,  on  oak;  (2.)  tha 
Celtic  words  deru  or  drnr,  an  oak,  and  vdd,  lord  or 
mauler,  or  hud,  an  inranttitinn ;  (3.)  the  Celtic  com- 
l>ouiid  derouyd  or  drratet/d/i,  from  Af,  G<id,  and  rowyd 
or  rawfdd,  meaher,  L  e.  CotTs  tpeaker  or  tkeologimt 
(4.)  the  old Britbb  word denMum,  very  wiiemmf  and 
(.").)  tbr  II<  hri'w  ill  ninfim.  cantrmplatrtrt.  f'oni[inro  al.so 
the  .Aiiglo-.Saxon  d/y,  the  Irish  drui,  the  liumance 
dnulo,  and  the  Oorman  drude. 

The  Druids  were  an  order  of  ecclesiastical  nobility 
among  the  ancient  Colts  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  enjoy, 
ing  high  prerogatives,  and  living  in  a  sort  of  munaMtic 
way  in  communities,  under  tlie  preiidency  of  an  arch- 
druid  appointeiUfor  life,  who  exercised  the  eUef  an- 

thority  HHH  ii^^  tl  I'ln,  and  whose  Pticri'>sor  was  <!i'sig. 
nated  by  virtue  of  !»uperior  dignity,  or  cliosen  by  suf- 
frage when  there  were  several  of  equal  rank.  8oilW> 
times,  however,  this  choice  was  decided  hy  an  appeal 
to  arms.  Like  other  ancient  hierarchies,  tbey  were 
divided  into  several  classes ;  but  there  is  some  differ- 
enoa  of  opinion  aa  to  the  exact  Dumber  of  such,  as  well 
as  iBbn  ebaraetar  and  oflleeo  of  aadk.  Sinbo  and  Am> 
miaiitis  Marcellinus  mention  three,  viz.  Banl-,  Vatos, 
and  Druids;  Diodorus  Siculus  only  two — Ilairds  and 
Druids,  which  latter  claaa  embtaced  ap|Mirently  the 
Vates.  To  tlie  Druids  prop<-r  was  assigned  the  high- 
est rank,  and  they  exercised  in  some  sense  govern- 
ment and  superintendence  over  the  others ;  were  the 
<lepositaries  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  the  judges  and  re- 
ligious  toadiers,  who,  as  Strabo  says,  wp^c  ry  fmo- 
\oyi(f  Kdi  Tt)v  t^iKifv  ^\oao(^iav  artKovtri.  The  vatea 
were,  according  to  the  same  authority,  priests  and  pbya* 
iologists ;  according  to  Marcellinus,  only  the  latter, 
seeking  to  discover  the  onlcr  and  secrets  of  nature. 
Strabo  sayn  the  banls  were  minstrels  and  poets.  Mar- 
cellinus states  that  they  "sang  the  brave  deeds  of  Il- 
lustrious men  in  heroic  rence,  with  sweet  modulations 
of  the  lyre ;"  and  Dkdoras,  that  "they  sang  songs  of 
praise  or  iBTOCtiTat  to  the  acoonpaiibiient  of  a  sort  of 
lyre." 

Very  little  Is  known  with  certainty  of  their  origin 
or  hiatoiy.   If  in  their  aacnt  arehivas  tha  ancieDt 
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Dfflllds  kept  any  written  or  other  records  of  tfirfr  oiw  |  ttegr  taught,  does  not  perish,  bat 


into  other  Jwdies,  cither  directly  or  after  a  «rac 
time.  They  used  this  Ix'lit  f  ;i>  un  inrcntire  to  viia 
among  their  countrymen,  since  <leatii  wa.^  only  tb(<^ 
traoc«-w»y  to  a  higher  and  better  life  for  tiu  hm 
man,  and  fai  keeping  wHh  this  fidth  they  pot  efftb 
settlement  of  accounts  mi  l  th.>  exaction  of  6f\A$  it 
the  future  meeting  in  another  life,  and  alH>ban<4«lk 
the  deud  articles  oaefblto  the  living,  of  which  pwdte 
ire  find  proof  in  the  contents  of  their  harn»w»  ortntnS, 
exhumed  in  recent  times.  Cic.^arV  ac  count  funlt? 
implies  a  recognition  of  the  vicarious  naturr  of  «afri- 
tices.  8tnU)o  says  that  they  taogbt  that  tliit  isatniii 
world  WDold  never  be  annihilated,  hot  vndergs  ■  ik> 
CWaion  of  revolutions!  through  the  ag«nry  of  firr  ttl 
water :  this  latter  element,  it  would  appear  frooi  oUie 
accountu,  they  altio  held  sacTed,  aod  in  «ome  Mirt «» 
stiippcd.  Diogenes  Ljusrtius  snmw  up  their  ftlikJ  'ri- 
tem  with  that  of  the  liindoo  (^'mno«opbl>'t!t,  in 
to  those  of  certiiin  early  Oriental  nntion^.  The  Dru-  '  favorite  triad  form,  "to  honor  the  god?,  to  do  ootii. 
idical  order  has  been  by  various  authors  connected  1  and  to  practice  manliness."  According  to  Higgiu. 
witfi  the  Persian,  the  Hindoo,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  |  the  characteristics  of  Dmldism  fai  all  ages  and  ailini 
I'hfenician  pric-xfly  ca^tc,  and  tlie  I'ytli.ii^nrfnn  fra-  ^vcre  "  the  wor-liiii  of  nnc  sujirenie  Being,  the dwtrint 
temity :  while  tlu-ir  clioicc  of  groven,  ejipecially  of  i  of  metcnip.Hydio.His  and  future  rewards  and  poBi>!i- 
oak,  as  places  of  residence  and  worsliip,  and  their  pil>  mentji,  hatred  of  images,  open  circular  tcmiilts.  ir- 
lata  and  altars  of  rough  stone,  are  deemed,  by  some,  |  worship  of  fire  as  the  emblem  of  the  «on,  the  ctUbn- 
striking  coincidences  with  the  usages  of  patriarchal 
times  as  dcsrril>cMl  in  the  Pentateuch.  Ca;»ar  speaks 
of  Britain  as  the  parent  seat  of  Drnidism,  affirming 
tliat  thoee  In  Gaul  wlio  songlit  a  fbller  knowledge  of 
it  went  thither  to  h'arn.  Tlii-*  statement  acconhs  well 
with  the  theory  of  their  Pha-nician  origin,  since  op- 
iwnunity  and  motive  for  their  early  appearance  in 
liritain  may  be  found  in  that  eariy  and  extensive 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  British  Isles  and 
I'Iki  iii  i.ui  int'u  h.inti«  in  search  of  tin,  to  which  we 


der,  none  Burvived  the  overthrow  of  their  f>ower  and 
induencc  hy  the  Hoinans,  while  the  few  extant  notices 
of  them  by  Greek  and  iioman  authors  are  very  brief 
and  unsatiafactoijf  especially  in  tliia  respect.  1'he 
▼iewi  of  modem  writm  can  ddm  no  higher  author- 
ity than  8{)eculations  based  on  ground''  more  or  1'- 
probable,  yet  not  certain,  bomo  fragmentary  Webli 
poems,  known  from  tho  pecoliar  form  of  composi- 
tion as  the  Triads,  are  supposed  to  presenro  some 
of  the  traditions  current  among  the  Welsh  bards  In 
regard  to  the  hictory,  doctrines,  and  customs  of  the 
Druids ;  and,  according  to  these  triads,  they  came  into 
Oanl  fntta  the  East,  dminff  tiw  llrat  Invasion  or  nU 
gration  of  the  Kyinr>-  under  Ilu-Cad.irn,  or  Ilu  the 
Mighty.  The  opini<iD  that  the}*  were  of  Eastern  or- 
igin. Mid  made  tiieir  appearance  in  Briuin  and  Gaul 
at  a  very  early  period,  is  supported  by  the  similarity 
of  their  doctrines,  rites,  and  architectural  monuments 


probably  owe  the  name  of  Britain,  i.  e.  the  land  of 
tin  atcording  to  soom,  from  the  Oeitie  hndt,  tin,  and 

tan,  land ;  according  to  others,  from  a  Phoenician  word, 
whose  modern  n^preaentative  is  found  in  the  Arabic 
beri  t-iiuic,  or  burnt-mie.  Itls  stated  that  the  Druida 
held  to  the  belief  in  one  supreme  God,  the  ('rcator  and 
Ruler  of  all  things,  in  the  fall  of  man,  and  a  future 
state  of  rewanls  and  punishments.  To  these  esoteric 
doctrines  was  added  the  public  worship  of  the  sun  and 
noon,  and  of  Hre,  at  well  as  of  dlviniHeo  eorrespond- 
ing  iti  fiiiictinn'*  with  tlio^<f'  of  (Ireece  and  Home,  e.  g. 
Mercury  as  Teutatcs,  Murs  us  Hesus,  Jupiter  as  Ta- 
ranis,  Apollo  as  Belin,  probably  the  jfaal  of  the  luist. 
Minerva  as  Belisama,  and  Hercules  as  Ogmius.  We 
are  told  that  "another  remarkable  principle  of  primi- 
tive Dniidism  appears  to  have  lieeii  the  womhip  of  the 
•flipont,  a  superstition  so  widely  extended  as  to  evince 
Its  derlvatioB  from  ttie  most  ancient  traditions  of  the 
hnnum  race  ;"  and  Pliny  ha«  left  us  a  curious  account 
of  the  ariguinum,  or  seqHjnt's  egg,  worn  by  the  Druids 
as  a  distinguishing  badge,  its  marvellous  origin  fully 
agreeing  with  the  wondrous  virtues  ascribed  to  it. 
The  same  author  testifies  to  their  veneration  for  the 
mistletoe  and  its  parent  oak,  ami  thus  describes  the 
ceremony  of  gatiiering  (on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon) 
of  tho  aaered  poraaito,  which  was  ca11«i  hj  them  the 
all-bealar:  "When  preparations  fur  the  sarrittce  and 


tion  of  the  most  ancient  Tauric  festival,  and  the  f» 
session  of  a  scventeen-letter  alphabet,  altho^^ttir 
instructions  were  always  orally  given." 
In  Iheir  character  of  priests  they  had  eoabeiard 

matters  p<>rt-iining  to  divine  wor>hiji,  oflRciatwi  it  ti< 
public  and  private  sacritices  and  other  ceremonial  riw. 
In  the  gloomy  recesses  of  their  deeply -^hadfd  ok- 
grove  templea,  human  victims  writhed  under  th*  hi- 
Itaric  cruelty  of  their  forms  of  sjicritice.  SoiDftifflfc 
the  victim  was  stidibcd  above  the  diaphragtn.  «  t!a'. 


during  a  lingering  death  anguries  might  bt  dun 
limn  the  oontortionB  of  the  anHhrer,  and  ti*  tmiat 

and  flow  of  his  blood.  Some  were  crucifitd:  •fix 
shot  to  death  with  arrows.  Sometimes  hogf  tnuje 
of  wicker-work  were  filled  with  li\  ing  mtn,  or  MS 
and  animals,  and  then  set  on  fire,  so  tbst  all  petiM 
together.  Diwiorus  states  that  criminals  wm  k(f( 
under  ground  for  five  years,  and  then  sai ritir<d  tt  th' 
gods  by  being  impaled  and  burned  in  great  im,  to- 
gether with  vast  qoantitlea  of  other  offnfafts;  aiM 
prisoners  taken  in  war  were  inimolnted,  and  vitbtkm 
the  captured  rattle  destroyed.  Cffsar  My»tli»ltii» 
held  criminals  to  be  the  more  acceptable  offerinf  » 
tlie  gods,  but  in  default  of  such  victims  theyneriieii 
the  innocent.  We  may  suf^xtso  that  in  sons  if  Am 
cases  civil  and  not  religiooa  aoda  wan  mt^Ht-f* 
ishment  and  not  sacrifioe. 
In  the  capacity  of  judges  they  took  eegafaasttd 

all  qnestions,  civil  and  criminal,  ptildic  anrl  [H^t' 
enforcing  their  decrees  by  tlic  terril.le  p?iwer  of  il 
terdict  applied  to  COmmnnitics  as  well  as  iodin<i::>lv 
which  excluded  the  rcenaants  from  the  sacrifio*. 
consequently  trom  the  association  or  sjrmpstiir  «f •k' 
ers,  who  shunned  the  exconiniunicatod  as  l*ing  »'tt' 
out  the  pale  of  human  or  divine  protection,  sod  istecs- 
ing  with  their  gnllt  and  poBntfon  all  whohsid  ■nil' 

tercour-^n  with  theni.  AccordinL:  to  Ta-^Ar.  ci'ly'^'- 
at  a  stated  jioriiKl,  the  Gallic  Druids  w  ere  wout  ti' 


feast  under  the  tree  have  been  duly  made,  they  bring 

up  to  it  two  white  l)ull-,  whose  horns  are  then  for  the  ,  in  a  consecrated  place  within  the  territories  of  tbt  Cir- 
first  time  bound.  The  priest,  clothed  in  white,  as-  nutes,  whither  all  litigants  repaired  to  have  tbdrcB- 
ccnds  the  tree,  and  with  a  golden  sickle  cuts  off  the  |  troversies  decided.  This  would  seem  to  havs  tM  * 
mistletoe,  which,  as  it  falls,  is  caught  in  a  robe,  also  high  court  of  appeals,  and  perhaps  a  like  one  f*>r  Pr: 
white.  The  victims  are  then  immolated,  with  the  lain  met  at  Stoneheuge,  or  in  the  iilandof  An^c^ 
prayer  that  God  wooM  make  his  gift  propitions  to  Ha  I  €tM  andent  Mona. 

recipient*."    In  anntlier  plficc  Pliny  also  niakc^  nun-      Tlipy  were  al*o  the  teacher*  of  yotrth,  and  p«J*sf»i 
tion  Uiut  a  sacrament  of  bread  and  wine  formed  part ,  some  knowledge  of  Astrommiy,  (.ieogrsphy.GwmrtrT 
of  the  ceremonies  obser^'ed  in  gatiiering  the  plant  se- 
lago.   We  have  also  the  lila  of  hapttsm  ndtoned 
among  their  ceremonies. 

From  other  cla-sir  ,nit!ior<  we  learn  that  they  held 


Botany,  Medicine,  Physics,  Mathematics,  Rhetoric, 
other  polite  arts.    This,  in  addition  to  their  nUff^ 
doctrines,  was  imparted  to  the  pnpils  who  ilwiH 
their  schools.    Attracted  by  the  honors  and  privik^ 


the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  wliich,  as  j  belon^ng  to  their  older,  many  even  of  aobfe  tu^ 
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Mgtrlj  sought  admi»sioa  into  it,  though  a  rigid  novi- 
tiata,  sometimea  Luting  twenty  yeum,  wan  requiml. 
A  vast  number  of  VUM«,  in  which  doubtl«w  the  bi»- 
torv,  (loctrines,  and  preceptit  of  the  order  were  con- 
tiined,  had  to  b«  committed  to  memory',  for  the  Druids 
forbade  the  writing  out  of  these  instractions,  although, 
•eoofding  to  Ceear,  thejr  were  acquainted  wHh  written 
characters,  and  used  them  for  other  purpoyps.  While 
their  sanction  was  requisite  in  all  undcrtukinpi,  thoy 
paid  no  toXOR,  and  were  exempt  from  the  dangers  of 
war,  and  we  are  told  that  their  Iiighettt  order  enjoyed 
vast  revenues,  and  lived  in  more  than  regal  ^.plcudor, 
receiving  the  bonuiga  of  tho  pooplo  iMted  on  golden 
thrones. 

1^  DrttUleaMO  an  dlvMod  bj  Borlaae  into  tbrae 

cl;i.«scs  :  "1.  Tliose  who  vowed  perpetual  virtrinif  y, 
and  were  constant  attendants  on  the  sucred  riti'.". 
2.  Thooo  wlw  won  marriod,  but  only  saw  their  bus- 
baoda  onoe  n  year,  that  they  might  have  children.  3. 
Those  who  were  marriod,  and  performed  all  conjugal 
offii-i's"  (Fo'^hroki  ).  The  jiriestessc'*  of  Dionysus,  lo- 
cated by  iitrabo  on  an  isUnd  near  the  mouth  of  the 
rfvcr  Lotro,  and  by  Pomponioa  Hda  on  Cbo  ble  of 
Sena,  in  the  BritL-h  .Sea,  w<Te  doobtleas  Druide.*sc.«  of 
the  1st  and  2d  class.  Notwithstanding  the  tievero 
edicts  of  the  emperors  Augustas,  Tiberias,  and  CIan> 
dius  against  the  Druids,  the  order  Mcms  not  to  bare 
been  entirely  suppressed  until  a  much  later  period. 
The  vast  structures,  of  which  rem.iins  still  exist  at 
Stonehenge  and  Averbuiy,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  and  | 
Camae,  in  Brittany,  together  witli  nnmerons  nnallor  I 

on  ill  (;r«Mt  Uritain  and  rr.uuc,  are  stijjpo^jcd  to  l>c 
of  Druidical  origin.  (.See  illii.strationi',  under  Altah, 
!n  ttJa  Cyclopedia,  i,  178,  and  Ark,  p.  401.)  Similar 
ones  are  also  found  in  varioos  parts  of  Eoropo  and 


JJler.iturr.—Cxw,  I>f  M.  Gall  vi,  1.3  18;  Pliny. 
JRlf.  Nat.  xvi,  96;  xxiv,  62 ;  xxx,  4 ;  Lucon,  Phanal.  \ 
1, 444  aq. ;  iii,  889  sq. ;  Taettna,  AmuO*,  xiv,  HO;  Am- 1 
mi  mus  Marcellinus,  xv.  9, 8;  Pomponiun  Meln,  A- j»  Vm 
oriw,  iii,  2  and  (> ;  Huelonias  JM  rita  CveMirum,  v,  25 ;  , 
Diodorus  Siculus,  JiiUioth.  Hist,  ii,  47 ;  v,  .11 ;  Straho, 
Geoffraphicti,  iv,  §  197-8 ;  Diogenes  Liiertios,  De  vitit 
Philnsophontm,  Prmnium,  i,  1  and  3  ;  Frickius,  Cbmm. 
de  Dntitlit  (ITlni,  171 1,  Ito) ;  Icoimfrapkic  F.»njrtop<r- 
dia,  iv,  74-79  (N.  Y.  ;  Godwin,  BUtorg  <}f  France, 
%  44-M  (N.  T.  IMO);  BtUhAeea  Aktb,  Jnly,  1854, 
456  470;  FAinhurrfh  /?mVrr.  .Tuly,  20  .1-;  (,\mer. 
e<lit.);  Pictorial  il'gt'tn/  of  Knyl  ind,  vol.  i,  (  Imp.  ii,  v  ; 
Knight.  Popular  Hintiry  >f  England,  i,  3-10;  lb.  Old 
Engi'tnd,  vol.  i,  chap,  i ;  Mountain,  Awdaid  Guul  (in 
History  of  Riman  Empire,  Enegehpcedia  Bfttrop.  crown 
8v(>  ed.,  p.  •'V-l'i"!;  Hr.ind,  Pupiddr  Antiquities  (see  In- 
dex) ;  Chambers,  Book  of  Dagi  (see  Index) ;  Fosbroke, 
jPncyeftqwetfiri  nfAitHqidtm  (foe  Index);  Manrtoo,  /n- 
flian  Anfiqititi'.f,  vol.  vi.  pt.  i;  Higgins,  CUtf0  Druid* 
(Loud.  1821',  4to)  ;  Da  vies,  CtUic  R^seart^,  and  Rite* 
atti  Mfl&o^ogy  of  Uri'i'h  Druids;  Borlase,  Antiqttitie* 
ofCornmiU;  Rowland,  Mona  Antiyuaf  Smith,  Relvf- 
tott  of  Ancient  Briiain  (Txindon,  lft4li,  2d  ed.) ;  Toland, 
Cr.'tirnl  llistorii  of  the  C'ltic  Hdiifioa  in.  d):  Birth, 
U«ber  d.  Druidm  der  Kelten  (Erlang.  1826);  Burton, 
SMofy  tfSeoOani,  roU  I  (Edinborgli,  1887, 4  vob.) ; 
Bichnrds,  t\'elsh  Mmnrial  cmd  Essay  on  DntiditM  (Lon- 
don, 1890, 8vo) ;  Alger,  Future  IJfe,  p.  83.  See  Cei^ 
TIC  Bbuoiok. 

2>niiiUiiond,  Robert  Hat,  D.D.,  archbishop  of 
Toric,  son  of  the  earl  of  Kinnonl,  was  horn  in  London 
in  1711.  He  studied  at  We»itininfter  School  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  became  rector  of  Bothal,  Nor- 
tbnmberland,  In  1785.   He  wna  made  bisbop  of  St 

Asaph  in  1718.  and  was  tran*latotl  to  SalbVoiyin  17(51. 
In  the  ^y^me  year  he  was  appfiinted  archbisliopof  York. 
He  died  in  1776.  His  sermons,  pu>ili<<hed  separately 
during  his  lifetime,  obtained  great  celebrity,  and  have 
b«en  collected  and  pahlished  under  the  title  Strmon$ 


ami  M<  moirt  of  ki$  Life,  by  George  Hay  Drammond, 
A.M.  etc.  (Edinbargli,180B,8vo).— DailincQpeAgMBdfa 
liiblitMjrapkica,  a.  v. 

Druses,  the  name  of  certain  tribes  of  Syria  (Asi- 
atic Turkey),  iiihal  iting  a  tract  of  land  on  the  south- 
em  side  of  Mount  L.ebanon  and  the  western  side  of 
Anti>Lebaaon,  between  Beimt  and  Sur,  and  extending 
from  the  shore?  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Damo-scus. 
They  exdu-ivelv  inhabit  37  villages  in  the  Lebanon 
and  6'J  in  the  .\nti-lx'l>unon.  The  Maronites  are  min- 
gled with  them  in  about  210  villages.  They  are  said 
to  be  almiit  100,000  in  numlier.  The  name  Druse  b 
derived  from  that  of  M shammed  Ben  Israel  Darasi 
(see  below),  although  the  Druses  do  not  acknowledge 
him  aa  tiie  founder  «f  their  religioo,  tad  manx  of  tiielr 
writer*  even  call  him  hy  opptdmiona  wunee,  •.  g.  8ii> 
tan,  the  Impo!*tor,  etc. 

L  Bi»tory.—T\\e\t  origin  dates  back  to  til*  tmfh 
century,  where  they  are  found  under  the  government 
of  their  founder.  Hakim  (996-1021).  "After  the  second 
capti\  itv  of  Israel,  K^arhuddon  iTth  ct'iitury  H.(".'^  re- 
peopled  the  wasted  strongholds  of  Samaria  with  cer- 
tain fleree  triliea,  eeme  of  wliom,  ealled  in  tlm  8eri|v 
tures  Ciitliit*'?*,  and  known  in  !«tili!»c(|Uent  titncfi  to  the 
Greeks  as  ('arduchi,  and  familiar  to  ut-  as  Kunls,  set- 
tled in  Lebanon.  From  them  the  present  Druses  are 
supposed  to  liajre  originally  wgmag.  More  than  a 
thousand  years  later  a  flKeh  eolentsatton  took  place. 
The  Manli,  a  varlike  tril)e  who  dwelt  to  the  north  of 
the  Caspian,  originally  of  Persian  extraction,  were 
traneplanted  thither  hy  (Joaitantlne  IT,  in  A.I>.  868, 
to  the  nunilter  nf  12,000,  to  act  as  a  bulwark  againct 
Mohammedan  inva'-ion.  The  Arabs  also,Jn  sweejiing 
tlirough  the  mountjun  fa«tne<ises,  left  a  permanent  im> 
preesion  there.  Thus  Cuthitea,  Mardi,  and  Arabe,  or 
rather  Mohammedans  of  Torioaa  races,  have  combined 
to  furxn  that  strange  licin-^,  tin  nuKl.  rn  Drii->e.  It 
haa  also  been  sni^sed  by  some  tliat  there  runs  in  his 
vehw  not  a  little  of  the  hlood  of  the  Gninderi,bat 
this  is  doubtful.  No  immigrntions,  however,  of  any 
importance  into  the  countri-  of  the  Druses  took  place 
after  the  dose  of  the  loth  century;  and  this  period 
seems  naturally  to  conclude  the  flnt  great  section  of 
Dmse  hi^tor}'.  The  nationality  of  then  monntatneen 
having  now  lu  t  ri  citUNoIidated,  their  jm  i  uliar  and 
mysterious  religion  began  gradually  to  be  dcvclo|ied" 
(Chambere*!  BuegdopaMa,  a.  ▼.).  Hatdn  Biamrillab 
succeedeil  as  caliph  of  Kgyjit  in  ;>Pfi.  and  distingui-hed 
his  reign  by  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Christians ;  it  is 
said  that  30,000  ctaudies  and  monasferics  were  de- 
stroyed by  bis  command.  Some  yeait  before  hit 
death  (about  A.D.  1026),  "Mohammed  Ben  Tsrael  Da- 
rn f<i,  a  teacher  belonging  to  the  Batinite*!  who  had 
come  ttom  Persia,  entered  hia  service,  and  became  an 
espedal  fiivorite  st  the  palace.  In  ratam  ibr  the  ih- 
vors  received  from  the  caliph,  he  publicly  a>ii  ril>ed 
to  his  master  divine  honor  and  majesty;  but  whi  ii  he 
attempted  to  teach  this  doctrine  in  the  mosque,  from  a 
Ixmk  he  had  written,  he  was  violently  assaulted,  and 
escape<l  with  difBculty  from  the  bands  of  the  enraged 
wor^hijijMTH.  By  the  advice  Of  Hakim  he  fle<l  to 
Syria,  and  began  to  propagate  his  doctrines  among 
the  raeee  dwelling  on  Lebanon,  near  the  eooreea  of 
the  Jonlan.  In  less  than  ten  yoiir?.  nearly  all  the 
Arab  trilies  that  had  become  located  here  professed 
the  religion  of  the  I)ni>c.  living  at  a  distance  from 
the  place  of  Mohammed's  power,  and  their  fathers 
never  having  joined  in  the  forays  of  the  Prophet,  or 
reaped  the  pillage  of  lii'<  battles,  they  were  less  attach- 
ed to  bis  faith  Uian  its  other  adherents.  It  is  supposed 
that  Darari  perished  in  a  hattie  with  the  orthodox 
Mo-slem  from  the  plain,  as  they  resolutely  opposed 
him,  and  he  bad  to  defend  himself  con'^tantly  from 
their  attacks.  There  was  a  turban-mak'-r,  rillad 
Hamsa,  and  somamed  Hadi,  tbe  Leader,  from  whom 
Daraai  reoeived  tbe  instmctiona  that  Indaeed  lUm  to 
aaUy  the  caliph.  It  Is  not  improbaU*,  hownvar,  tlial 
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Hakim  himMlf  wm  tho  real  author  of  thi«  impious 
assamption,  and  that  the  others  became  his  agents  of 
pKMelytism  by  tbe  promise  of  a  toyal  reward.  Tb« 
Mct  grew  in  infhiMioe,  imtn  tin  cadi,  when  fn  th* 

inoMHir,  wiL«  sniTini<in<Ml  t'l  cnilirace  thf  now  faitli  ; 
but  the  attempt  was  fatal  to  the  neophyte  wiio  iniule 
it,  as  he  and  bis  attendaata  were  slain.  The  presump- 
tion of  tho  caliph  was  eqtial  to  the  credulity  of  bin  diiu 
ciples.  When  the  divine  name  was  ascrif)cd  to  him, 
he  willingly  received  it,  and  openly  proclaimed  him- 
aelf  to  be  the  creator  and  ruler  of  tbe  benefioeot  Nile, 
fton  wliidi  tlM  land  wcdvad  all  lla  Inxtnianoe,  and 
the  people  all  their  prosperity"  (London  Pevietc,  Jan. 
1060,  p.  159).  He  was  slain  at  Ust;  but  Hamaa,  the 
apostle,  snrHvad,  and  wrote  booka  wUdi  ara  atfll  re- 
garded as  the  oracles  of  the  Droaea. 

From  the  tenth  century  onward  the  Druses  main- 
tained their  separate  reli^^ion  and  a  qmui  nutionality. 
Tbey  lived  under  tbe  orders  of  separate  cbieftaina,  or 
ab«nn,  without  any  supreme  aotlNNflty,  and  committed 
depredations  on  the  nei^ihliorinK  Turkis^h  countries. 
Frequent  curopbunts  were  jjrefseiited  agiiiii>t  tiiem  to 
the  Poita  file  depredutionB  c'unimitted,  and  Murad  III 
finally  eent  an  expedition  against  them  in  1588,  under 
the  orders  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  The  Turlca  were  aocoeas- 
ful,  established  one  of  their  own  emirs  as  king  OT«r  the 
DniMa,  and  exacted  tribute  from  them.  Tba  «mirs 
then  nirited  ag^at  tha  oommon  anemy,  and  beeanM 
datif^crons  to  the  Porte,  particularly  the  rniir  Fakir  Kd- 
din,  who,  in  tlie  17th  centurj',  became  so  stronp  that  the 
Porte  determined  on  takini;  the  most  active  measures 
•gainat  him.  Fakir  Kddin  fled  to  Italy,  leaving  hia  aon 
Ali  aa  regent  in  his  place.  Tba  latter  drove  the  Turks 
fiway,  and  restored  {)eace ;  but  Fakir  Kddin  having 
returned,  after  imbibing  the  lore  of  splendor  which 
dlatlBgnlaliad  tlie  oonrt  of  the  Madiel,  bdd  stteh  heavy 
taxes  on  tbe  people  that  a  revolution  broke  out.  The 
Porte  sent  another  expedition  apiinnt  him  in  1G32. 
Hla  soil  Ali  fell  in  battle,  a  second  son  was  made  pris- 
onar,  and  Fakir  Eddin  himself  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
tha  mountains.  He  was  betrayed  by  his  own  follow- 
MS  in  October,  10,13,  and  was  .■<triinL,'lt"d  nt  ('on^t.-inti- 
aopla  in  1686.  Uis  descendants  held  their  position  aa 
ioAn  la  anbfaetfoii  to  tha  Porta.  Aflar  tiia  axthio* 
tion  of  this  family,  that  of  the  f^chehaht,  oripinnlly 
fhim  Men  a,  liccame  emirs.  The  powerful  Melhem 
(171U  17r>'.))  restored  to  the  Druses  some  of  the  power 
they  bad  Itrat  after  the  downfall  of  Falur  Eddin.  Emir 
Beschir,  bora  in  1768,  is  one  of  tbe  most  noted  of  the 
recent  emirs.  In  1819  ho  took  part  in  tho  insurrection 
of  AbdalhUi,  and  was  deposed  in  consequence,  but 
was  pardoned  by  tbe  Porte  hi  18S8,  ffafoni^  the  nfla* 

ence  of  Mehemet  .\li.  An  inHurrerti<»n  of  the  Druses 
against  the  viceroy  took  plare  in  1Ki4,  liut  wii.s  Huti- 
doed  bgr  Ihiablm  Pacha  in  Ih:).'),  and  the  Druses  of 
Lebanon  were  disarmed.  Emir  Beschir  then  sided 
with  the  Egyptians  until  1S40,  when  he  was  deposed. 
After  Ibraliim  I'aeha  had  retirerl  from  Syria,  the  land 
of  the  Dnuee  passed  again  under  tbe  direct  dcnnioion 
of  tbe  Tarks.  At  tiw  aame  time  Moody  oonHicta 
broke  out  between  the  Dnises  and  the  Christian  Mar- 
onites.  To  put  an  enrl  to  these  truuble^,  the  emirs 
of  both  (larties  were  called  tO'CSonstantinopIe  in  1842, 
deposed,  and  Omar  Pasha  was  appointed  Turkish  ad- 
ministrator in  their  place.  He  was  sent  to  Lebanon  to 
consult  with  the  princijial  rliiefs  of  the  Druses  and  the 
Maronites,  wtio  were  to  form  a  permanent  council  of 
adminiatratioii.  Bnt  the  two  paitiea  aoon  united 
against  Omar  Pasha,  and  open  conflict  speedily  fol- 
lowed. The  battle  of  Ehden,  Oct.  la,  1H4'.',  provejl  a 
anooess  for  the  malcontents.  An  edict  of  Dec.  7, 1^42, 
gnnted  to  the  Druses  and  Maronites  tbe  right  of  self- 
goremment,  and  tbe  Iklohammedan  Kaimakam  to  re- 
side at  the  south,  tbe  Christian  at  the  north.  Yet,  as 
the  population  are  not  thoa  geograptiicaUy  divided, 
but,  OB  the  oontrary,  rather  lafand  up^  tbe  edict  did 
aotaatisfy-alfherpM^.  New  trmhka  hraaUag  cat, 


the  Porte  sent  HalO  Pacha  and  1000  soldiers  into  the 
land.  An  u.^scmbly  of  the  mountain  chieftains  hav. 
ing  been  called  by  Ualil  Pacha,  an  mrrajigeiMQt  mm 
nude;  bat  hardly  had  Halil  Pacha  left  the  cooky 

when  tnnildca  bioka  out  nmon^  the  Maronites  them- 
selves, arising  from  religious  differences.  A  mob  «f 
peasants  drove  tbe  patriarch  from  bis  reslienee.  it 
tbe  same  time,  the  old  hatred  of  the  Dmses  against 
tho  Maronites  was  revived.  Tbe  Porte  at  last  $est 
12,000  men  to  Ix^hanon,  where  some  forty  chiefs  of  tbe 
Druses  and  Maronites  were  taken  priMmefa.  One  «f 
the  principal  Ifaranitaa,  SSahle,  waa  sadtady  dkanal 
Oct.  1>^4',  and  the  others  followed  w  ithoot  aaysnfr 
eessfiil  resistance  being  made.  In  the  r^pring  of  IMI 
tiie  I'orte  frantad  the  country  a  new  Constit^oe, 
whereby  a  permanent  council  was  added  to  ea«  of 
the  two  Kaimalums.  These  councils  are  to  be  cma- 
posed  of  memlwrs  of  the  different  sert.s  inbabitiaf 

i.ebaoon  (a  Maronites,  %  Dmaes,  2  United  Greeks.  2 
Non.anlted  Greeks,  2  Tarfca,  and  1  Mntoali).  Tht 

strife  l)etween  the  Druses  and  the  Marf»nit«e  CMtffe 
ued,  however,  and  anotlier  aI>|M^al  was  made  to  tke 
BnroiMail  powen  fal  1847,  yet  withoat  any  result  m 
account  of  the  contending  claim?  of  the  Roman  C  iti- 
olic  clergy  as  potisessors  of  many  conventual  dcouifi*. 
of  the  ()th<'r  religious  parties,  of  the  rich  lamdo^iKTs 
and  ofthe  Turkish  official*.  A  terril4e  ovthreak  sgm 
occamd  In  May,  1800.   Throoghoat  tt«  Lebanea  tki 
Draaea  attacked  the  Mnmnites,  plundcre<l  and  hnrr,«J 
their  Tillages,  and  maH>aored  a  large  number  of  pa- 
sons  without  distinction  of  age  or  eeac.    The  TbA> 
ish  authorities  made  no  efforts  to  stop  theite  outn^ 
and  in  some  instances  Turkish  troops  even  took  pan 
in  the  massacres  and  pillages.    Tbe  war  contiosed 
throngbont  the  month  of  June ;  the  Jtlaraoitea  i 
terribly,  and  hi  Damaseaa  eome  9000  Clu  taUat ' 
reported  to  have  peri-^hed.    Upon  the  news  of  ^-'s 
massacre  France  sent  a  corps  of  12,000  men  to  Sjtts, 
while  England  incnaaed  its  fleet  on  tbe  coast,  ht  «- 
der  to  assist,  if  necessary,  the  French  in  re-«stab;t$&- 
ing  order.    The  commander  of  tbe  French  troops 
\  niled  uiK)n  Fund  Pasha,  who  had  been  sent  by  tht 
Turkish  government  to  Syria  aa  eztraardiiiarf  ca» 
nimioiier,  to  order  the  exeeotion  of  IM  of  dhf 
accomplices  of  the  massacre.    Soon  after  even  A.li!r>t 
Pasha,  tlic  governor  of  Daroascua,  and  a  number  «f 
prominent  Turkiah  ofieon,  were  eaecoted.  Sevenl 
chiefs  of  the  Druaes  were  also  sentenced  to  death  V-t 
this  sentence  was  for  most  of  them  commuted  in*.<>  Ue- 
long  imprisonment.    On  the  ,5th  of  Octolx^r  an  tnl0> 
national  commission  of  plenipotentiariea  of 
powers  met  at  Bdnit  to  tpTeetlerte  ^ 
late  disturbances,  and  to  secure  the  pnni^'hmeDt  «f  lla 
guilty  an<l  indemnification  of  the  sufferers.    Im.  Ai 
way  of  punishment  and  indemaHl cation  litd*  wan  eh- 
tained;  but  tbe  representatives  of  the  great  powcn 
prevailed  upon  the  Turkish  government  to  agTce.  se 
June  0,  Ij^fil,  to  a  special  treaty  coiicerniiiv:  tbe  / 
istration  of  the  Lebanon.   According  to  thia 
ment,  the  adminlstratloD  of  tike  ertiole  — ^w-frfe  wm 
placed  for  a  term  of  three  years  under  <MM  Chri*tiia 
go%-emor,  who  was  to  reside  at  Deir  el-Kamar,  ai^l  » 
\x>  dinotly  depandeot  upon  the  Turkish  govercmert. 
Tbe  government  appointed  for  thia  position  iHud-Lf- 
fendi,  a  Roman  Catholic  Armenian,  who,  aAer  th»  cx- 
piration  of  hi.s  first  term  of  office,  was  reapf)oiDt^  tt 
five  years.   No  disturbance  took  place  niida'  hia  s^ 
niniatfatieo,  as  ftr  aa  the  Dnwea  won  eoBoeflMd. 

II.  r$rtfftt,  Jieliffim,  etc. — The  Druse*  am  of  QaaK»- 
sian  extraction.  Tbey  are  violent,  cunning,  tWMek- 
erous,  covetous,  warlike,  love  independence,  and  lu'V 
successfully  defended  their  liberty.  If  tbey  have  thm 
faults  of  Eastern  nations,  they  also  possej^s  their  hiz^ 
est  virtues:  they  arc  hi\-].it:iMe.  nt. lining  to  a 
extent,  careful,  deoUf  and  indostnoos,  but  with  . 
ly  any  fartallactMl  cnllnei.  Batilfag  ■ 
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fCBge  for  bloodshed  as  a  sacred  doty.  Ther  raiM 
grain,  wine,  tolmcco,  and  silk.  Their  language  ia  a 
dialActof  UieAntNc;  tlwir  nligioo,  a  miztura  of  idol- 
atry, Jaddam,  Mohanmiedaiiitn,  and  ClnlatiaiiitT. 

Tlipy  m:\ko  no  Pi  crct  of  their  doctrines,  and  yet  they 
are  but  little  known.  They  look  upon  the  caliph  Ua- 
Un,  of  Egypt,  aa  boly;  teach  metempsjcboeis  and  the 
wcoikI  advent  of  the  prophet  (incarnation  of  God); 
they  p«rinit  polygamy,  but  it  is  only  practioed  by  the 
richer  cliuisos.  There  is  no  regular  order  of  pricst- 
biKxl,  the  office  being  tilled  by  consecrated  or  leame<l 
persona  ealkd  AhktiU,  comprldng  especially  the  emirs 
and  sheikh,  who  form  a  secret  organixiition  divided 
into  several  degrees,  keep  the  sacred  bookn,  and  hold 
secret  religioas  asaemblies.  The  great  maas  of  the 
people  are  almoxt  ignorant  of  any  principles  of  relig- 
ion. They  recognise  neither  ceremonies,  festivals, 
nor  fusts. 

The  foUowing  aonuiiaiy  of  their  doctrines  is  given 
inthe/^«MlMiIiivjlnr,Oct.l80O,p.l61:  "Wears told 

that  there  is  otx-  CiihI,  unknown  ami  unknowable;  the 
Creator,  Preserver,  and  Judge  of  the  universe.  We 
cannot  speak  of  Um  by  ooraparison  or  by  negation. 
*  He  is,'  ia  all  we  can  say  of  him ;  and  if  we  go  further 
than  this,  we  bring  in  the  human  element,  and  there- 
fore fail  to  s«?t  forth  the  truth.    Then'  tjiii  Ik-  no  Tv\y- 
resentatkm  of  God  beside  the  form  of  man,  who  re- 
flects the  Image  of  God,  aa  the  mirror  reflects  the 
object  before  which  it  is  placed  ;  antl  man  in  rhof»en  to 
be  the  veil  of  God,  as  U- ing  the  nolilcst  work  of  bi.s 
creatures.    Tliere  liave  l>uen  nine  avatars  of  the  one 
God,  who  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  men,  but  with- 
out man's  impurity  or  corruption.    They  were  not 
properly  incarnation*.    GikI  did  imt  l>ecome  flesh,  but 
assumed  the  veil  of  fleah,  aa  the  man  who  puts  on  a 
robe  is  still  dbtinct  twm  tlie  robe.   Hie  Droses  admit 
the  (!o(  trine  of  fm-  will  in  opjwjiitiDn  to  I«Iam,  iind 
thuik  that  prede.Htinatiun  is  irreconcilable  with  eternal 
Joatlee.  There  are  five  invisible  intelligenoea  of  a  su- 
perior order,  all  of  whom  have  l>een  impersonated  in 
as  many  Druse  teachers,  of  whom  Hamsa  was  the 
chief.    The-e  iiiti'lliv^<-n<  es  are  regarded  as  mcdiaturs 
in  behalf  of  those  who  in  earnest  seeli  wisdom.  The 
sonla  of  men  migrate  into  other  homan  bodies,  and 
rise  to  hi>fher  grades  of  intelligence  bv  an  attention  to 
outer  duties  and  submissinn  to  the  divine  will.  In 
the  religiou  tbal  appeared  in  the  age*  prooediog  Ha- 
1dm  there  was  a  mixtnta  of  truth ;  but  these  were  only 
aa  starlight  reTelations,  all  of  which  were  to  be  over- 
poweri'd  l>_v  tlie  radiiuicc  of  tlie  fiiU-<>rl>ed  Kun,  which 
rose  in  ita  perfect  majesty  when  the  system  of  the 
I>n»es  was  proelairaed  to  tfn  world.  They  liav«  S8V> 
on  great  precept*:  1.  To  !.{K-.ik  the  truth.    2.  Tn  n  n- 
der  to  each  other  mutual  ojutistance.    3.  To  rcnoiuu  e 
sdl  error.    4.  To  separate  entirely  from  the  wicke<l 
and  the  ignonint.   6.  To  awett  on  all  occasions  the 
everlasting  anlty  of  God.   41.  To  be  sabmissive  under 
trial.    7.  To  nv-t  <  ■■utcnti'd  in  whatever  situation  thev 
nuty  be  pLacc«l,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow.    The  first  is 
the  principal  precept.   Bat  these  abligatioiM  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  in  force  when  intercourse  i*  hold 
with  the  unlieliever.    Of  their  outwanl  forms  and 
ceremonies  we  lam  little  or  no  information  of  a  char- 
acter upon  which  we  csa  rely.   In  their  temples  there 
am  BO  ornaments,  and  tiielr  sacred  edifices  are  found 
among  the  shadows  ofhi^li  trr.  «,  ,,r  ..n  tli.'  -umiiilt  of 
tbe  mountain.   They  have  no  prescribed  rites,  and  do 
not  offer  prayer,  wlien  outwardly  eoaftfedafr  to  tlie 
practices  of  other  sect?,  they  refniin  from  the  prayer 
of  the  heart.    There  are  in^tance>^  in  which  a  spirit 
more  in  uccordanoe  with  roan's  weakness  b  manifest; 
but  even  then  then  is  iaoonsistency  between  the  pro- 
fession and  the  practice.   An  akkal,  on  visiting  I)a- 
ni  i.~<  ii'<.  an  we  l.-.irn  fmin  colonel  Churchill,  having 
alijflited  at  tlic  house  of  a  sheik  of  Islam,  the  two 
IMend*  entered  into  ooDTMialioii,  when  the  sMtk 
aakfldthe  Drasa  If  then  wen  aaj 


in  hia  coontry.  Ho  replied  that  there  were,  and  that 
they  read  the  Koran.  He  was  requested  to  show  how 
they  prayed.  *  Who  ia  withont  pimyar?'  was  the  re- 
ply.  Bat  the  shdk  than  wished  to  know  in  what 

manner  prayer  ou^ht  to  bo  presented  to  God.  The 
okkal  proceedetl  to  say:  'When  1  enter  the  house  of 
(iod,  I  endeavor  to  do  so  with  pure  thoughts  and  a 
clean  heart,  and  call  out,  "There  is  no  God  but  God, 
and  Mohammed  U  the  prophet  of  God."  I  listen  to  the 
word.*  of  the  book  with  an  earnest  and  teachable  spir- 
it. 1  look  down  in  contritioa  and  penitence,  sjid, 
bowing  down  my  hesd,  Uss  the  earth,  praying  that  I 
may  be  enabled  to  walk  in  humility  and  the  fear  of 
<io«l,  and  to  rei^ign  myself  in  all  things  to  his  will  and 
decrees ;  to  think  that  heaven  ia  on  my  right  hand 
and  hell  on  my  left ;  and  to  bear  in  mind  that,  wher> 
ever  I  go,  I  am  always  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
that  he  \s  ever  before  me.  That  ia  enough.'  His 
host  of  the  city,  turning  to  those  present,  said,  'All 
your  prayers,  compared  te  that,  ars  osdem.*  The 
akkal.H  are  the  more  devnted  prnfes.aors  of  the  Dni^e 
religion,  and  they  may  bo  of  either  m;x.  They  are 
not  priests,  and  neither  teach  nor  exercb*e  discipline. 
They  most  remain  a  year  on  trial  before  they  can  >i« 
admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the  fraternity ;  afti>r  that 
they  may  wear  a  white  turban  as  an  emblem  of  the 
parity  tliey  are  to  cultivate.  They  dress  in  plain  gar- 
ments, wearing  no  ornament,  and  are  required  to  be 
simple  in  their  manners,  and  can'ful  in  flu  ir  mode  of 
speech.  At  their  funerals  they  receive  murk*,  of  great 
respect;  and  their  tombs  arc  afterwards  visited  by  the 
superstitious,  who  worship  tbe  departed  spirit,  and  de- 
posit candles  or  ornaments  in  the  vault  of  tbe  de- 
cea'«  <l.  Hymus  are  su!ig  in  the  l)rii»e  temples,  and 
the  people  listen  to  the  rnding  of  the  sacred  books ; 
they  est  figs  and  ndrina  together  at  the  expense  of  the 
coinniimity  ;  and  all  matters  of  public  interest  an 
brought  l<c'fore  a  select  council.  They  thus  combine 
in  one  service  the  religious,  socuU,  and  political  ele- 
ments. They  bare  a  golden  calf  covered  with  secret 
characters,  which  is  kept  in  a  sacred  chest,  but  wheth- 
er it  •^yinboli/.es  some  (ibje<  t  of  veneration,  or.  as  f-ome 
say,  is  intended  to  remind  them  of  tbe  dangers  attend- 
ant on  the  erron  of  Dwasi,  whom  they  call  in  deiMoa 

'the  Calf,'  is  not  ascertained  with  certainty.  The 
Druses  are  extremely  sensitive  when  inqilirles  are 
made  of  them  raspocting  their  raUgioas  pnctices  and 
nanally  party  the  qnestion  l>y  some  evad^  reply.  A 
Drase,  met  with  by  Dr.  Wilson  at  Hasl>e{ya,  told  him 
that  there  L*  little  difference  b.'t'.vcrn  thrir  i  rf  -d  and 
observances  and  those  of  tbe  orthodox  Musaulmaaa, 
while  others  tsll  as  tliat  they  respect  Christ  and  ahhor 

M'lhiiminrd.  \o  one  h;is  been  more  favorably  situa- 
ted tlu»n  colonel  Churchill  for  learning  their  real  sen- 
timents and  custom.«i,  but  even  be  was  not  perndtted 
to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  their  Ctith.  '  Two 
oltje<-ts,'hc  says, '  engroased  my  attention — the  religion 
of  the  Druses,  and  the  past  history  of  tbe  races  w  hich 
now  occupy  the  moontain  range  of  tlie  Lebanon.  In 
vain  I  tried  to  make  the  terms  of  extreme  IHendsUp 
and  intimacy  which  existed  lietween  myself  and  the 
Druses  available  for  the  purpose  of  informing  myself 
on  the  first  of  tliese  points.  Sheiks,  akkals,  and  peea« 
ants  alike  baffled  my  inquiries,  eitliar  by  JOOOM  ova- 
sions  or  by  direct  negation." 

At  ;i  ihfrtin^x  r)f  the  Ko\  al  A'-iiitii-  Socli  tv,  T^ondon, 
March  20, 1865,  the  Kev.  A.  Tien  read  a  paper  entitled 
**  Drase  Betigion  Unveiled,'*  which  thmwt  opoa 
the  present  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Druses.  "Ont- 
I  wardly  tlie  Druses  conform  to  the  observances  of  M<K 
haoimadanism,  though  they  entertain  really  the  at> 
most  aversion  to  that  religion.  They  believe  they  are 
tbe  descendants  of  Jacob,  and  in  many  respects  they 
adijere  t'l  .Tewi-h  rites.  Their  Sabbath  commences  af- 
ter sunset  on  Friday,  when  they  assemble  in  places  of 
w«nU|>1tat wegoMdedftenintnuion.  Theydiaat 
■D  inveeatloii  to  the  dii^,  a  ttmilatkMi  of  wUdi  was 
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i«td  by  Mr.  Tien,  rewmbMng  •  laintntalion  of  the  Ta-  | 

raelitcs  in  captivity,  iinplorinj;  for  tlio  rcs-torutiou  of 
power  in  JeruMlem,  to  wbich  they  add  «  prayer  fur 
th*  ilMtmrtion  of  M«eea.  Their  saerad  books  arc  con- 1 
tainp<l  in  a  »ilv«T  casket  carefully  prcMnred,  which  is  ' 
conaidtTLMl  like  the  ark.  Tbey  are  inveterate  to  the 
XbtaammedanR  and  to  ChristiaiM,  though  prufe!>8ing 
tik*  nUipoa  of  Um  former  and  attending  the  nioMiues. 
The  dortrine  of  metempajrcboeia  It  tlrongly  believed 
in,  with  MJiiio  (  uriiiti'-  iii' >  iitii  .itiuns.  The  ih  ity  mIioiii 
they  wonhtp^  under  the  title  uf  £1  Uakim,  in  suppohed 
to  Imito  appaand  on  the  earth  at  two  different  periods, 
with  diflTerent  namox  and  uttrihutcs,  and  his  principal 
agent,  also,  is  Ijelicved  to  have  assumed  difTercnt  forms. 
At  the  creation  of  the  world,  it  is  af  tunii-d  that  a  cer- 
tain nnmbar  of  aonla  was  craated  which  ha»  not  since 
been  added  to  nor  dlmlniihed ;  ererr  aool,  whether  fai 

human  or  in  minimal  fi>rm,  hftvill^:  Ix  <  n  fn  ilcath  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  body,  either  more  elevated  or 
more  debaacd,  according  to  the  conduct  of  tka  Individ- 
ual or  unimal  iluring  life.  In  one  of  the  seven  book« 
there  is  u  catei  hisn>,  from  which  Mr.  Tien  read  sever-  j 
111  qucsitions  and  answers,  containint;  an  exposition  of  I 
the  principal  articlea  of  fiuth  of  the  Dnues.  The 
books  are  written  In  AimMe  of  rmj  ancient  character. 
The  Drurtes  are  divided  into  three  cIt^sc-j  ot  <  astc.i,  ac- 
cording to  religious  distinction*.  To  enable  one  Druse 
to  recognise  another,  a  ayttam  of  paaawords  is  adoftted 
&»  liv  l'r('('ma«un>i,  without  an  interchange  of  which  no 
coniiiuiiiication  made  that  may  give  an  idea  of  their 
teligiouR  tenets." 

III.  LUeraiurt.— Wolff  (VhHip), Die  Drwn  undikre 
VorlaO/er;  Gibbon,  DeeGM  and  FaB  (Boston,  1850, 
12ui«>',  V,  (ari'l  t  ^iMHi.illy  Milnian's  note);  De  Sacy, 
£jjMj»<  dv  la  UtUyiDH  d<»  Druse*  (Paris,  18;W,  2  vols.); 
O.  W.  Cbassewid,  T%t  DnutM  of  the  LAanon ;  their 
M'lnnfrg,  CuMtomx.  and  History  (Ix>ndon,  1865,  8vo) ; 
Churchill,  .1//.  L<»6««on ;  a  Ten  i'lars'  Ren>ltnt:«,froin 
1842  52,  with  supplemcntarv  volume  on  The  Drums 
md  lk»  Manmilet  tinder  Turtish  Jtuie  (Lond.  1855  62, 

4  Tols.  8to)  ;  fhre^  (fciarteri^  Review,  xxix,  p.  205 ; 
Pierer,  Univt  rHil-I^xiktm,  s.  v. ;  Robinson,  lUhUcal  Re- 
seeaxhet  (Lond.  1h4())  ;  bi/'titttheat  Sacra,  1H43,  p.  205; 
Jemrmai  of  Sacred  Literature,  xix,  4^;  New  Engltmd- 
fr,  .January,  iWil,  art.  ii;  Kelly,  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land  (compiled  from  Hurckhardt  and  others,  I.ondon, 
8vo,  n.  d.),  chap,  xii ;  Thomwon,  /.onJ  and  Hoot,  i,  24C, 
249) ;  Caernarvon,  JteooUections  of  the  Jfnuee  of  thr 
JUbamm,  and  MMw  on  lldr  RtKe/ion  (Ixmd.  I860)  ;  H. 
Qvj*,L<t  Xnt'om  Dni.<f  (Pari-.  l^^r.lS) :  W.  Cny.Tht- 
OgOltit  dc4  llnutK  VII  iibrifft'  de  Irtir  tynlr'tn/'  nlii/i'Ux, 
trotluit  de  I'antbe,  arte  notes  erjAiraiivts  tt  obmrvO' 
tions  critiqiift  (Paris,  186.3);  (i.  de  Alaax,  Le  LVmn  tt 
Daud  Pasha,  in  the  Jtevue  des  Deux  Mondu,  18(>5, 

DreaUla  C&pejeiXXa),  youngest  daughter  of  Her* 

ful  .\^ri[i[ia  I  by  his  wife  Cypros,  and  sister  of  Herod 
Agripj>tt  ll,wuR  only  six  years  old  when  her  father 
died  in  A.D.  44  (Josephus,  Ant.  xix,  9,  1 ;  xx,  7, 1  and 
2).  Being  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  she  had  already 
been  promised  in  marriage  to  Kpiphanes,  son  of  Anti- 
ochu»i,  king  of  Comagene,  but  the  match  was  broken 
off  in  consequence  of  Epiphanes  refusing  to  perfonn 
bis  promise  of  eonlbtming  to  Che  Jeidsh  religion. 

H'TiMipcn  Azizus,  king  of  Ede<>.«a,  ol)tain('il  Ilnisiila 

05  his  Mife,  and  performed  the  condition  uf  Itecuniing 
«  Jew  (Jeeephns,  Ant.  x,  7,  1).  Afterwards  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judsa,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  in- 
duced  her  to  leave  Azizus,  a  course  to  which  slie  was 
prompted  not  only  by  the  fair  promises  of  Felix,  but 
bgr  a  desire  to  escape  the  annoyance  to  which  she  was 
snbfecCed  hj  tiie  env7  of  her  aliter  Berenice,  who, 
thou^ih  ten  yean<  older,  vied  with  her  In  boiuity  {th.  2). 
She  tlioui;ht,  {>erhups,  that  Felix,  whom  «ho  accepted 
as  a  .second  huRlmnd,  would  1ms  l)etter  able  to  protect 
her  than  Asians,  whom  she  diroroed.  In  the  Acts 


(jntir,  t4)  she  b  nentiooed  In  i 

may  naturally  be  sujijHised  to  huve  been  present  when 
Paul  pritucla-d  before  Felix  in  A.D.  55.  Felix  and 
Drusilla  had  a  son,  Agrippa,  who  perished  in  an  cn^ 
tion  of  Vc8uviu>  (Joscphufi,  Ant.  xix,  7 ;  xx,  .i).  Tac- 
itus (Hist.  v.  9)  says  that  Felix  married  Dru^iUa.  i 
granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Anthony.  The  Dm- 
silla  he  refers  to,  if  suy  such  person  aver  aTistwri,  t 
hare  been  a  daugliter  of  Jnlia  and  Cleepatra 
for  tlie  n.  nirs  anil  f.ite  of  all  the  other  dot  endant*  »f 
Cleopatra  and  Anthony  are  known  fri>m  other  eourvca. 
But  the  aocooat  glvea  hf  Josephus  of  the  parentafEt 
of  Drusilla  in  nrnre  consistent  than  that  of  Tacit aii  T*ith 
the  notice  in  the  Acts,  by  which  it  appears  that  >be 
was  a  Jewess.  Some  have  supposed  that  Felix  mar- 
ried in  sucoeision  two  DmsiUat;  and  ooantenanee  ii 
lent  to  this  otherwlae  fanprobaUe  coqjectnre  by  an  es* 
prcssion  of  Suetonius  {(  laud,  xxviii),  v  bi>  <  lU  Ithi 
"  the  husband  of  three  queens."  (6ee  >«oklii 
Idum,  p.  464  sq. ;  Waich,  FOee,  Jan.  1747,  p^  a 
sq.)    See  Fei.ix. 

Dniaitia,  JnuAlRrES  (Dricschk,  J  ax),  an  enii. 
nent  critic  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  OudetiarA,  is 
I  I  imlt  r«,.Iune  '.'8. 1.'i.'>0,and  was  educated  at  <  ;hcn'.  wd 
Louvain.  His  father,  having  been  outlawed  in  1X7, 
and  deprived  of  his  estate,  retired  to  England,  sad 

l>rn?in<i  foon  followed  him.  lli«  m<>th<  r.  whci  n?^ 
tinued  a  Koman  Catholic,  did  all  she  could  tu  pryiet: 
him.  His  .^tutlics  wen>  taken  cars  itt,  and  m3<trn 
provided  for  him ;  and  he  had  soon  an  opporttmitr  d 
learning  Hebrew  under  Anthony  Cevellier,  who  *ti 
cniiii-  over  to  F.n^jland,  and  taught  that  lang^ua;;)-  pn*^ 
licly  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  I>raains  lodsid 
at  his  hoosa,  and  had  a  great  slum  in  Ms  flisnddipu 
He  did  not  return  to  I.onrlon  (ill  1571,  .md,  whH*  la 
was  preparing  to  go  to  France,  the  ne\>.H  of  thr-  mas- 
sacre on  St.  Bartholi  mew  made  him  change  bis  rm- 
lution.  Soon  after  this  he  was  invited  to  Camljrid|s 
by  Cartwrigbt,  the  professor  of  divinity  and  the  Ori- 
entiil  laiii:\i.i^'i  there,  at  the  age  of  twenty -two. 
taught  at  Oxford  four  years  with  great  avoceas;  aftor 
which,  bring  desinms  <5f returning  to  hb  own  eonntrf. 

be  went  to  I.onvnin,  where  he  studied  the  civil  Uw. 
The  trouliK'n  on  the  account  of  religitm  obliged  hin:  "x 
come  back  to  hi.*  father  at  London,  but  ujkiu  th*  fa- 
cirication  of  Ghent,  J576i,  they  both  returned  to  Ixm- 
vain"  {New  Gen,  DkHonary,  iv,  50€).  He  was  msdi 
profexsor  of  Oriented  languages  at  Leyden  in  1577.  s^ 
of  Hebrew  at  Fraueker  1585,  where'  he  died  Feb.  12. 
1919,  Hb  worfca,  which  are  held  in  great  irttnai, 
have  been  for  the  mo«t  part  incoq.ornted  into  the  <V*. 
ir»  Aim'.  Among  the  mo>t  inijK>rlant  are  Vftrm 
interpretHm  Gr€et!ortm  in  totum  retus  Tejttamentvm  frvj- 
sienla  (Arahemis^  162j^  ito);— ^aasfotfoiuRK  m  uimm 
JetH  Chrigfi  Trstamentum  WM  deem  (Franek.  Ifit, 

•Ito")  :  —  (''•"•/    if   Inti'T-  (Kr.iii'k 

4to): — Frveerbiorvm  Hacronm  dasste  tbttr  {Vnoek, 
IMO,  4to): — ParaMeta  Baera,  mm  tomptuvtio  benna 
Vi-t.  Test,  cum  ('(,«,  qurr  in  \oro  eitnntvr  (F'ranck.  l'k>*. 
4to): — Atbri  d<vtm  .[nntitatimum  in  totum  Jtru  '  hn^ 
TVifcinaftiai  (Amst.  16S2, 4to).  For  a  list  of  bi>  wriv 
mat  Ntoaran,  lf<^nioiras,  ufi,  416;  aee  abo  Kkh> 
srd  Sfmon,  MMoIpv  Cr^.  Ai  H,  T.  (Pteb,  ICM);  €b> 
riander.  IVn  />nmi  (I'ranef.  Ifflf):  Bajbi^ /Kef^awy, 
8.  V. ;  Herzog,  Real-Frin/tlnp.  iK,  6?9. 

Drutbmar,  Christia.n,  a  mouk  in  the  al»b«T  sf 
Corbey  in  the  ninth  century,  was  bom  in  Jk^vbaiBBi 
and  afterwards  taught  in  the  monastertee  of  Stsrels 
and  Malmedy,  in  the  dbicese  of  Liige.  He  left  a  mm- 
mentarj' on  St.  Matthew  (Strasburg,  1M4;  Ha^psen^a. 

jl530,  fol.).    "It  contains  some  opiafc»a 

I  transuiiatantiation  decidedly  opposed  to  i 


I  em  Romanism,  though  they  were  regnrdcnl  aa 
dox  at  the  time  of  hi-<  writing.    He  commenred  s 
colhmentarr  on  St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  which  he  dil 

1  aoi  Uva  to'finish.  For  SCMark  ha  ntea  bii 
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to  ft  commentary  of  Bede.*'  Hia  commeotary  od  St.  \ 
Lake  and  St.  John  ms  printed  at  Hagoensn  in  1580,  * 

In  th«  BibKoth^rn  Pafnvn  ft.  xv,  p.  8^1).  The  o«Htion 
of  Hagoenau  wa^x  edited  l>v  Johuim  Secer,  a  Lutberao, 
and  WeUer  und  Weltc  {kirthen-L^jlttm,  iii,  821)  say 
that  be  perverted  and  garbled  the  text  so  as  to  make 
it  oppose  trans altstantiation.  Hb  text  runs :  "  Hoc 
est  (iir|iiis  nu  um,  i.  e.  in  Rarraincnto  .  .  .  tnin«feren« 
tfirUuatiUr  corpus  in  panem,  in  vinum  sanguinero." 
On  the  other  head,  Ststas  of  Siena  aseerta  that  be 
fouml  a  MSS.  in  the  Vkwidscan  monantery  at  Lyons, 
in  which  the  wonls  mn:  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,  Aor 
Ml;  acre  Ai  aaeramento  subnttens  ....  tntiu/erent 
pmem  in  eorpus  et  vkmrn  in  tanguinem.  See  Wetzer 
a.  Welt3,  Kircktn-Ijrxikm,  1.  c. ;  Dupin,  EerMatticat 
Writers,  cent,  ix ;  Mosheiro.CA.  Jlittmy,  cent,  ix,  rhnp. 
ii,  n.  46;  Oillier,  AuUun  EccUritutiquet,  Paris,  1862, 
211,  419  tq.  {  Henog,  Beat-OtegUop.  Ui,  88L 

Diyandar.  Sea  EsBiiua,  FftAMcuoo  db. 

Prysdale,  John,  D.D.,  nn  eminent  divinf  of  tlie 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1718;  entered  the 
University  of  Edinbnrgh  In  1732;  became  minister  of 
Enkliston  in  1718;  appointed  ministtr  of  thf  Tron 
chiircli,  und  iilto  kin^^'s  chaplain,  in  1765;  and  difJ  in 
1788.  Ho  was  one  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  modcrutr  ;>:ir- 
ty  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  waa  tQppoaed  to  >><> 
inclined  to  Annlninnlsm.  See  his  Stmam,  «cM  Li/e 
hn  Dalzi  f  ( K  liiih.  17!>3,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Dualism,  in  pliilowjphy,  li  that  system  which  ex- 
plains  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  by  as^uiuin^ 
two  primal  principUt  instead  of  one  (Monism),  In 
theolo^',  Dualism  explain*  evil  by  assuming  two  orig- 
inal principles  or  beln;^  one  i^md,  the  other  evfl. 
The  doctrine  of  two  jirini.il  cauHi  n,  one  y^rxA  and  tlio 
other  evil,  constantly  warrinj;  with  each  other,  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  the  s^ystem  of  Zoroaster  (q.  v.).  It 
was  also  developed  later  in  Manichcism  (q.  v.) ;  and 
•moniEC  the  Sclavonians,  who,  during  the  interval  Ite- 
twecn  their  undisturlied  faith  in  their  national  mythol- 
ogy and  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  added  to  the 
worship  of  tlie  good  belntc  tiwt  of  a  supremely  evil 
one,  viz.  r'/.orneho^  ftlic  Hlack  <fod)  (LoihIoh  lldi'ir, 
April.  p.  11).  It  wa.-*  in  this  iSiljivonic  soil  tliat 
the  UrientuI  dualism  found  a  congr-ni  il  li>>nii-.  and 
from  it  seems  to  have  oripnated  the  dualism  of  the 
Cathari  and  other  sects  during  the  Middle  Ages.  .Si-c 
Cathabi. 

Its  root  is  always  found  in  imperfect  speculation  on 
the  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  and  on  the  origin  of 

evil.  It  is  aptto  ^-prinj^  tip,  also,  in  the  jiracticjil  ^pliori-, 
from  the  ."^ense  of  perfsonal  .«in,  which  iici'ks  ndiff  in  a 
transfer  of  (ruilt  from  the  real  self — the  man— to  honic- 
thing  outside  of  htm,  e.  g.  to  the  physical  side  of  his 
own  nature,  or  to  the  general  laws  of  nature. 

1.  Onmtnl  liitnlimn. — The  <'hinfs<\  at  a  very  carlv 
period,  adopted  a  dualistic  philosophy  and  thisoli^'. 
l*he  oidlnary  speech  of  thefar  philosophers  wis  dual* 
L>»tic,  implying;  two  primal  eisences,  "one  a  power  or 
cause,  the  other  a  more  passive  something  on  which 
that  power  or  cause  could  operate.  The  former  may 
be  styled  the  ultimate  imnutUriat  jtrinciple  of  the  uni. 
verse  (i>);  the  second,  consisting  of  ethereal  matter, 
Sa  the  ultimate  vuitTud  principle  (A>).  The  latter, 
again,  is  dual  {jgaag  and  yrn),  vix.  the  paternal  and  ma- 
temal  prbidplfla  In  nature.  Man  is  the  product  of 
the  marri  of  the  male  and  female  principles  in  na- 
ture, Yitng  and  yin,  coexistinK  as  the  material  ground 
in  which  the  ultimate  principle  (AV)  takes  effect,  enter 
into  the  composition  of  rational  as  well  as  of  irrational 
beings.  In  moral  speculation,  liowever,  this  dualism 
pa.4sed  into  a  Kort  of  pantheism** (Hardwick,Clnsf  and 
other  JIatterM,  pt.  iii,  chap.  i). 

The  Parttm  Dualism.  The  Persian  system,  wheth- 
er orifrinat*»d  by  Zor<):i«tfr,  or.  what  is  more  likely, 
modilied  by  him  from  older  doctrines,  taught  that  there 
ii  ***  uupnm»  Mag,  all  powerfhl  and  altnal,  from 


whom  have  eternally  proceeded,  by  bis  creative  word 
(//<mo/er),  two  principles,  Ormimd  and  Aknmant  Or- 
muzd  {Oromiudejf)  [mhv^  pure  and  infinite  Lijrlit.  Wis- 
dom, and  Perfection,  the  Creator  of  every  good  thing ; 
Ahriman  the  principle  of  darkness  and  •vH,  «ippooed 
to  Ormuzd,  either  originally  or  in  consequence  of  his 
fall.  To  this  belief  are  attached  fables  respecting  the 
conflicting  efforts  and  creations  of  these  two  i>ower9 ; 
on  the  universal  dominion  ultimately  reserved  for  the 
good  principle,  and  the  return  of  Alirinuin  daring  fbor 
periods,  each  of  which  is  to  lar*t  three  thonmnd years; 
on  the  good  and  the  evil  spirits  (^A mthasptrntU,  Ttfdf, 
Frrferty  and  Dtrtj).  and  their  differences  of  sex  and 
rank ;  on  the  souls  of  men  {Fer/my,  which,  created 
by  Ormuzd  before  their  union  with  the  l)ody,  have 
their  habitation  in  the  heavem^ ;  and  which  ultimate 
ly,  according  as  in  this  world  they  have  served  Or- 
muzd or  Ahriman,  pass  after  death  into  the  dwellings 

of  tlic  li1c«scd.  nr  arc  prrcipitat'-d  into  o1i>ciirify: 
tinully,  re-pectinj;  the  future  resurrection  of  the  liotlies 
of  the  wicked  after  the  victory  of  Onnnad  and  the  res- 
toration of  all  things"  (Tenncmann,  Afnmntl  Hi$l.  iff 
PWotophy,  §  71 ;  see  also  Ilartlwick,  <'hri»t  and  other 
Maitfrs.  pt.  iii,  ch.  iii).  The  Oriental  Dualism  tir.-t  sets 
the  Uylo  matter)  as  an  original  principle  over 
against  the  divinity.  The  Eartem  philosnplMrs  socm 
fonn  1  it  tiri'i'^s.'trv  to  run  into  Pantlicism  ;  for,  fho  ne- 
cessity of  unity  pressing  on  Uicni,  they  found  no  other 
way  of  escape  except  to  main  Ood  the  soul  of  the  world. 
Hut,  the  gulf  l>etween  matter  and  divinity  still  remain- 
ing, they  had  to  fall  upon  two  principles,  the  material 
and  spiritual;  and,  not  willing  to  identify  the  original 
spiritual  principle  with  matter,  darkness,  and  evil, 
they  fell  upfin  &e  Idea  of  two  antagonistic  heings  or 
god*,  a  go«Kl  and  an  evil  one,  the  god  of  li;.'ht  and  the 
god  of  darkness,  the  god  of  matter  and  the  g<Kl  of  spir- 
it— .\hriman  the  evil  principle,  and  Orniuzil  the  good. 

2.  ryuaVum  in  the  Christian  This  Oriental  Du- 

alism, carried  out  into  the  various  departments  of  na- 
ture and  mind,  and  end>elli>hed  by  iniuimcralilc  heau- 
tiful  fancies,  had  a  great  charm  for  the  imagination  of 
even  the  primitive  Christian  mind;  and  it  seemed  also 
to  form  n  certain  kind  l^f  irttural  and  c:i>y  alliance 
with  the  doctrines  of  giHMl  and  c\  il.  (iu<l  and  Satan, 
spirit  and  niattcr,  in  the  human  constituthm,  a*  tlMSa 
are  unfolded  in  the  Christian  revelation,  so  that  this 
doalistie  mode  of  thinking  failed  not  to  insinuate  It- 
self largely  into  the  thinking  of  matiy  in  the  primitive 
Church.  It  has  also  revealed  itself,  more  or  less,  in 
various  sects  and  systems  In  every  period  of  Chrla- 
tian  hivtory,  and  its  false  theories  have  often  tnnih- 
led  the  mind  of  the  Church  in  the  development  and 
statement  of  Its  dogmas.  Thus  in  Gnosticism,  and 
espechdly  in  the  Docetie  phase  of  it,  Dualism  en- 
ters as  a  ruling  clement.  The  Gn««tics  fbund  It  dWH- 
cult  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  soii-ilih'  world, 
and  espedally  the  existence  of  evil,  on  the  direct  as- 
sumption of  one  absolutely  good  Being.   Hence  they 

mixeil  into  their  theory  some  elements  of  the  Oriental 
philosttphy.  "  I  hey  thought  themselves  comjK'lle<l  to 
comliine  with  the  doctrine  of  emanation  that  of  Dual- 
ism, in  onler,  by  the  commixture  of  two  hostile  realms, 
by  the  products  of  two  op|)osito  principles,  to  explain 
the  ori^'in  of  a  world  not  answering  to  the  divine  idea, 
with  all  the  defects  clearing  to  it,  all  the  evils  it  con- 
tains" (Neander,  Bui.  of  As  Ckr,  Ckmtk^  Boim*s  od. 
ii,  II).  For  the  ^fanichxan  Dualism,  see  ManICHS* 
i.sM ;  and  for  that  of  the  Cathari,  sec  Cathabi. 

That  the  ascetic  tendencies  of  the  eariy  Christian 
age  were  strongly  stimulated,  if  not  unconsdoosyr 
caused  hy  a  leaven  of  Dualism,  can  hardly  he  douhteo. 
"A  dark  instinct  of  a  state  of  almormal  and  dangerous 
antipathy  to  God  loads  the  devotee  to  take  vengeance 
In  time  upon  that  part  of  hfanself  which  is  outside,  and 
which  may  l»c  hardly  tn  att  il,  and  even  tortured,  at  far 
less  cost  than  the  renewal  of  the  spirit  of  his  mind, 
aadtba  hrini^g  ofldt  iHMda  inmr  oma  haek  to  giBT> 
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itete  towards  God  instead  of  turning  npon  itself. 
Mbum  endeavored  to  unite  Cliristianity  and  the  no- 
bleat  fumi  of  Orientiil  paj^anism  in  his  brilliant  and 
elaborately  -  constructed  speculative  system.  The 
Cbnrch  repulsed  the  heresiarch  becaiue  of  his  person- 
al pnteasioiia,  hit  rival  Uetarohy,  and  hia  too  open 
tin|>0TtationB  Atm  tba  raHgloii  of  Ftovria  {  liiit  H  waa 
imt  the  less  profoundly  modified  liy  the  tendencies 
which  it  nominally  rejected.  Monasticism  in  Syria 
uaA  Egypt  was  the  direct  result  of  the  contact  of  de- 
generating Christianity  with  pa^jan  haliits  of  thought. 
The  idea  that  almtintnce  from  food  was  meritorious  in 
itself,  tho  notion  of  impurity  attached  to  the  sexual  re- 
lation, tha  growing  tendency  to  look  upon  marriaga  aa 
a  state  Im8  holy  than  coHbaqr— theaa  irara  io  many 
tritim[)bH  of  tho  invading  pagan  ronceptkm.  The 
errors  and  extravagancies  of  the  ascetic  Ufa  were  e»- 
paoiany  proTalait  in  the  Saatera  Church.  Srhmid 
quotes  authorities  to  show  that  rememhrances  of  Man- 
icha;i«m  were  long  kept  up  in  Oriental  convents,  and 
also  that  sundry  (>reck  monks,  in  their  solitude,  imag- 
ined they  had  constantly  to  struggle  with  the  devil, 
whoae  power  they  magnUed  until  they  put  him  ahnost 
on  a  rank  with  God"  (I.iwlm  Ileriew.  April,  lH5f).  ji. 
10 ;  see  also  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  I'hila.  1867,  p.  42 

The  progress  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  all 
Christian  ages  has  been  a  continuous  struggle  to  over- 
come Dualism,  to  bring  God  and  the  world,  the  infi- 
nite and  the  finite,  heaven  and  earth,  apirit  and  mat- 
ter together,  and  to  do  tMs  wKboot  ^menee  to  the 

essential  naturii  of  cither,  liy.  i>n  tin-  (ini>  lirind,  con- 
fusing them,  or,  on  the  other,  annihilating  one  ur  the 
otter  by  Ideotiflostfon  of  them.  Pantheism,  as  it  has 
apnmg  up  on  tho  arena  of  modem  thpoloLci<'al  investi- 
gation, hap*  >>i-eu  an  <  arneHt^  though  niii^takeu  effort  to 
overcome  Dualism.  Miu  h  as  Pantheism  ia  to  Im  ah* 
borred  and  dreaded,  yet  ought  its  service  to  be  ac- 
knowledged In  helping  philosophy  and  theology'  to 
master  Dualism.  It  ha--  tmth  sni^^^i'sti-d  ami  .'^tiiiuila- 
ted  the  movement  that  aims  at  the  creation  of  a  cbris- 
tologioal  ttaology,  and  we  may  also  aay  philoaophy, 
which  profcHics,  not  without  hojn?  of  success,  to  over- 
conic  that  mischievous  DualiMu  which  knows  only  to 
negate,  and  whi>  h,  in  a  cowanlly  manner,  has  only 
given  np  the  great  fundamental  problems.  It  holds 
<hat  the  great  gulf  can  be,  and  can  only  be,  bridged 
by  tlie  Ciixl-maii  in  wlioi^e  iMv^tenciis  |HT-^on  all  dual- 
ism is  overcome — the  centre  anil  jx-rcnnial  .nource  of 
all  life  and  thought,  the  principle  of  all  unities  and 
the  nnity  of  all  principles,  tlie  whole  of  all  that  is  di- 
vided, the  harmony  of  all  manifoldncss  and  diversity, 
the  centre  of  all  science,  and  tlie  imperial,  incarnate 
Word  of  all  authori^  and  truth,  the  final  rest  of  all 
ndnda,  aa  he  is  also  of  all  hearto. — ^Hardwlek,  Ckrul 
ami  othfr  yfaftem  H-ond.  2  vols.  12mo);  Dornor, 
fkKtrinti  of  the  Perton  of  Chrift  (see  Index);  Hagcn- 
bach,  llitt.  ofDoOrimty  Smitii  s  cd.,  §  51, 127 ;  TTtrol. 
Stud.  u.  Kritikm  (lf*.'^7),  p.  ;  Lange,  Lifr  if  Christ 
(Edinb.  lalA,  6  vols,  bvo),  i,  135  sq. ;  H.  Sclimid,  in 
Hanog^  AoUtMidl  six,  48S. 

Du  Bartaa,  Gi  illai-me  de  Salli  ste,  n  namdi 
Protestant  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  abont 
1644,  near  Aoeh,  in  France ;  died  1890.   Hia  poem  on 

tlie  Creati/m  obtained  so  great  crb  tirity  that  in  the 
coarse  of  mx  ycan<  more  tlian  thirty  cilitions  of  the 
first  "  Semaine"  were  published.  It  was  translated 
into  Ijitin,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  English. 
The  English  version  is  entitled  JJu  Bartai^  kit  Divme 
Wetlort  and  Wbrkti,  tnnalatod  by  J.  Sylveator  (Lend. 
1G41,  fol.). 

Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  on  the  river  Liffey. 

1.  Synods  of  Dublin. — Several  important  synoda  have 
been  held  at  Dublin.  1.  In  A.D.  chiefly  to  re- 
bidie  the  dmnkenneas  and  incontinence  of  the  clerg>'. 
S.  1b  Ifiie^  nnder  WmiMB  Bokebyf  anhhUNp  of  Dab- 1 


lin,  at  which  ten  canons  were  published  for  rcfona»> 
tion  of  mannera  and  aadpUna,  ooa  «f  them  "forUi. 
ding  the  clergy  to  play  at  tennis  npon  pain  of  a  fine 
of  twenty-four  pence  for  each  offence — half  to  be  paid 
to  the  bishop,  and  the  other  half  to  the  church  k/1  ttt 
plaoe  where  they  play"  (Wilkin<s  Concilia,  iii.  660^ 
8.  Tn  mS,  by  Che  aidibbbops,  bishops,  and  cler^rr  tt 
Ireland  in  convocation,  Thomas  Jones,  ar.  h\  \-h  p  of 
Dublin,  being  speaker  of  the  House  of  Biabopa.  la 
this  synod  certain  articles  of  religion,  ft—ed  by  71^ 
er,  in  one  hundred  and  four  sections,  under  nineten 
heads,  conveying  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  were  drawn 
up  and  approved.    These  artidt  ?  included  the  ce)e> 
brated  "Lambeth  Articles"  (q.  v.).    Bj  the  decM 
of  the  aynod,  any  minister,  of  whstaoever  degree  «r 
quality,  publicly  teaching  any  doctrine  contrary  to 
the  Articles,  was  ordered,  after  due  admonttaoo,  to  he 
silenced  (WillcinB,  ConeUla,  HI,  447>.   4.  la  l«My  earn. 
ji()^<ed  of  the  archliishops,  !>i5hopp,  and  clerfry  of 
land,  to  adopt  the  39  Articles  of  tlie  Church  t>f  Eng- 
land.   '*  No  formal  abrogation,  how  ever,  of  the 
vinistic  articlea  of  1616  was  made,  which  led  to  viiy 
Inconvenient  rcanltk ;  aome,  among  wliom  waa  Bim^ 
hall,  justly  considering  that  the  adoption  c-f  thf  Tjif- 
lish  articles  i/im  fado  annulled  tho»e  of  1615,  wbflt 
Usher  and  many  others,  wlio  lavored  the  deetrinH 
contained  in  the  Irish  Article«,  maintained  that  lieCk 
seta  of  articles  were  to  l>c  olji^crred,  and,  in  cooi^ 
quence,  some  few  bi'^hops,  for  a  time,  required  ml^ 
scTiption  to  both  the  English  and  Irish,  diacordaat  aa 
they  wera.    TUt  nhappy  state  of  thtngii  appears  t> 
have  continned  Vatll  ItXl,  when  the  fri'-h  re}>elliea 
broke  out.    On  the  restoration  of  the  Cborch,  n«  at 
tempt  was  made  to  revive  the  Iriah  articlw,  whkk  M 
into  entire  disuse."    At  this  synod  100  canon*  y^r* 
adopted,  which  received  the  royal  absent  (Mant,  /'  tai 
Church,  p.  48.'>  sq. ;  WilkiuH.  ConcUtOf  ffl^  Ia- 

don,  Mmmd  <ff  Covnofa,  p.  Sll  aq. 

i.  {TWafra&y.— The  Unfvenity  of  Dahlia  (Trinlry 
College")  was  founded  in  ir)02.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  '.-.  l 
with  the  powers  of  a  university.  "Trinity  CoUc)^ 
indeed,  waa  intMided  merely  aa  the  nneleaa  of  a 
versity,  but,  as  no  colleges  have  since  Vieen  adt'»^  H 
remains  in  undisputed  possession  of  all  univrs^ity 
privileges.  Queen  Elizabeth  provided  the  charts^ 
the  corporation  of  Dublin  heatowed  Uie  gioand  ad 
nrina  of  the  snppreseed  monaatary  of  AIl-Hallnws. 
and  the  Irish  gentry  supplied  l>y  i^ul -.  rij>ti<  n  tl* 
funds  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  buildinga.  The 
Income  of  the  college  waa  very  limited  nod  wcry 
carious  till  James  I  endowed  it  w  ith  certain  estate*  ia 
the  province  of  Ulster,  and  a  yearly  pension  of  ^Sss 
la«.  English  money,  fhtm  the  public  purse'''  (Cha»- 
bera,  Emcfdiafndia^  a.  v.).  The  coUegn  has  m.  ite  gjft 
twenty-one  Church  Hvinga. 

"5.  llimirchij.  —  Sw  rja-f  o^ml  sec  was  e.nAh1isbed  xt 
Dublin  in  VS3i6  by  king  Sitrik,  and  in  1152  it  waa  made 
the  see  of  an  archbiehop.    In  the  Fntalilinhctf  dnrA 
Dublin  is  now  (lR68)the  head  of  a  province,  inclodic^ 
six  bishoprics,  viz.  Dublin,  Ussory,  etc.,  Ca'hel, 
Limericit,  etc.,  Killaloe,  etc..  and  Cork,  etc.  TTi» 
ent  archbiahop  ia  Bichard  Chenevix  X^waeh,  D.D« 
primate  of  beland  and  metropoBtaa,  wiat^iattd  IML 
The  BonMB  Catholic  Cliun  h  has  also  an  ari  hl  L-Kp 
at  Dublin,  at  present  (18('>^)  Paul  Cullen,  conoecasttd 
1850,  and  a  cardinal  since  1866.    The  snffrapBan  of 
the  Homan  Catliolic  archbishop  are  the  l»t5diopf  cf 
sory,  Kildare-I^ighlin,  and  1  eriis.    Sec  Ifeher.  KirriL 
Statittik,  i,  27. 

Dublin  Mannacript  (Copbx  HvKuansii^  Ex- 
acRiTTna),  eo  called  fhtm  Trinity  College;  DoMin.  ia 

the  library  of  wliich  it  was  discovered  by  Dt.  .'  \  a 
liarrett  in  1787,  written  under  some  cursive  Gr«ek  ex- 
tracta  made  in  the  tenth  centary  ttom  CkrywMteaa. 
Kpiphanius,  etc.  It  is  itself  much  older,  pr^baMv  tf 
the  sixth  century,  and  of  Alexandrian  origia,  maA  tt 
«M  offhe 
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Gospels,  of  which  it  is  designated  as  Codex  Z.  Thirt}*-  pupil,  and  for  that  end  connived  at  all  his  excesses, 

two  of  the  leaves  conUiin  u  large  {>art  of  the  Gospel  uf  Finally  he  succeeded,  in  1G^>2,  in  inducing  the  duke  to 

MattlMw  in  twenty-two  fragments  (i,  17-ii,  6 ;  ii,  IS-  marry  Mademoiselle  do  Bloii,  a  le^tlmized  daughter 

20;  Iv,  4-18 ;  v,  4&-vi,  15 ;  vil,  IG-viii,  6 ;  x,  40-xi,  18 ;  of  Loab  XIV,  who  rewarded  him  for  this  service  by 

xii,  43-xiii,  11;  xiii,  67-xiv,  IH  ;  xv,  I'.i  23;  xvii,  9-  giving  him  the  aMioy  of  St.Juiit.    Wo  now  find  him 

17  i  xtU,  26-XTiu,  6  {  xU,  4-12 ;  21-'^ ;  xx,  7-xxi,  8 ;  mixed  in  all  the  poiitical  evenU  of  the  time.  Two 

xid,  t8-45;  xxB,16-S6;  zxH,  87-xxin,  S;  xsffi,  18-  yaan alter  tiwdaath of  Lovb  XIV h*wM  made  eoiiii> 

23;  xxiv.  15  j:.:  XXV,  1-11;  xxvi,  L'129;  G'i  71).  clllor  of  state  by  the  regmt,  tad  soon  found  him -elf 
These  weri!  puliliiihed  in  (ac-flimile,  with  a  (not  very  at  the  head  of  the  government.  Intont  only  on  fur- 
accurate)  ilci  ipherment  in  ordinary  type  by  Dr.  Har-  tbering  his  own  interestn,  Dubois's  policy  was  the  pre* 
rett  (Dublin,  1801),  and  they  have  since  been  carefully  else  opposite  of  Louis  XI  V'a,  and  he  became  the  obedi> 
neUntid  by  a  chemical  process  by  Dr.  Tregelles.  Each  '  ent  agent  of  England,  with  irUeh  power  and  Holland 
page  contains  hut  one  column,  generally  of '22  lines,  in  he  concluded  the  treaty  culled  the  Threefold  Alliance, 
quarto.  The  Aaunonian  aectiona  are  given,  but  not .  at  Hague,  Jan.  14, 1717.  Appointed  miniater  of  fof^ 
the  EnaaMao  eanona;  lha  nrXm  are  written  at  the  I  eign  aflUira,  Dnbeia  wbhed  to  be  alao  ardbiabom  and 

top  of  the  pagp^,  the  nimil>ers  being  set  in  tin-  m:«r;,'in.  especially  cardinal,  as  liichdion  ami  Mazarin  tuid  t>eeil. 
The  writing  in  continuous,  the  MOtjfie  puiut  cither  r.ircly  Ue  bad  caused,  for  tliat  end,  the  Inill  /  ut</<  riitiis  to  be 
found  or  quite mahad oat;  the aMmvlalklia are  very  '  registered  in  France,  but  had  ditained  nothing  but 
few,  and  there  are  no  breathtagi  er  aceenta.  A  space  '  promisee  firem  Clement  XI.  The  arehbiahopric  of 
proportionate  to  the  occasion  Is  oanalljr  left  where  there  \  Cambrai  beeonrfng  vacant,  Dnbob  applied  fbr  it,  al- 
a  brciik  in  tlic  >en-«i'.  and  the  capitals  cxti-nd  into  though  be  bail  only  received  the  ton-ure,  without  be- 
the  margin  when  a  new  section  U^ins.  The  letters  i  ing  in  holy  orders.  The  regent  acceded  to  bis  de> 
ai«  in  a  plain,  ateedy,  baantiftil  hand,  aome  18  or  90  numd,  and  after  vaeelvfaig  aU  die  neosaaary  erffln** 
in  a  line. — Tregelles,  in  IIorncN  Intrrxt.  iv,  180  sq. ;  tion*  in  one  day,  Du1>o5a  was  consecrated  June  9. 1720, 
Scrivener,  Jntrod.  p.  119  sq.  bee  MANL':icairT8,  Blft- .  all  the  most  eminent  members  uf  the  French  clergy, 
Mff^t.,  J  yffli  |||0  exoeptioo  of  the  ly^tffft^  da  Nealllaa,  tak* 

A  Noi  ra^c  I  Noi  ocboj  5\ 

JUO I  H  JLLCU  N  *  ^ 

Gtt  A  J.  r^c  N I  c  e  e  I  c     o  I  o 

lHv|^Jn~OT'(  O  NOX_LL±  J  CO 

8padman  of  the  Celes  DaUaaaria  (Matt,  zx,  33,  Ui-.  n.  .,-y»<r,r  »<  u<,0aXi|iM  mm  |  OeXavntHbtr  4s  •  Slw^^n  rm 

Dubno,  Salomo  ben-Toeu,  bom  Oct.  12, 1788;  at 
Dnbno,  Russia,  is  best  Itnown  by  his  Maaoratie  labon 
on  the  Pentateuch,  and  by  his  etrortK  tn  advance  poetic 
cnlture  among  his  countrymen.  The  ^^reat  reforma- 
tion in  Judaism  and  Hebrew  literature,  which  had 
eoDuneneed  under  the  leaderahip  of  Mendelsaohn,  afe> 
traetfld  Daimo  to  Berlin,  where  he  at  one  time  lived 
and  labored  with  the  great  .Tewl'sh  reformer.  At  the 
age  of  *2t)  he  edited  Salomo  l>cn-Moses's  (also  called 
LeniVtergcr)  worlc  on  the  accents  of  Job,  Proverba,  and 
the  Psalms,  which  he  pnlilishcd  in  17C5,  tinder  the  title 
of  n^-^sa  •'n^lj,  fiorta!  jMOMditatie  (2d  ed.  1777).  In 
1788  he  eommettead,  in  Hebrew,  a  oommantaiy  on  the 
Pentateuch,  which  Mendelssohn  translated  into  Ger- 
man. Some  misunderstanding  having  sprung  up  be- 
tvaen  himself  and  Hendelaadhn,  he  diaoontfaraed  this 
irork,  after  having  completed  only  *ED  ~*xa 
n'^K^:^,  CommetUtuy  on  Gtrnm  (BerU  1781-83;  Vi- 
enna, 1791, 1806,  etc.).  The  rendning  hooka  wem 
fiin-lii  d  t.y  ^fendolssohn,  with  the  aid  of  other  learn- 
ed men.  See  MeN'DKi.aaoHK.  He  wrote  also  '(^ipn  dea  Fraurn;<.  xxvi  to  xxviii;  Scvelinge.«.  .\f>m.  tecr. 
B*'*?Bb,  a  Mtuoretic  Crmmentary  on  Oenent  and  />-  ei  Ccrruji.  m,  d.  an  Curdinal  G.  Ifuboi*,  etc.  i'aris,  lttl4 ; 
O'iuj,  printed  with  MendeWohn's  translation  in  IKU-  Hoefcl^  JfalP.  Jfay.  glairofc;  xMi, 869 aq. 
SS^Uedied  in  Amsterdam  June  2fi.  lH.»i._i:theridge,  Dtiboac,  Pikrtik  Thomixes,  a  French  Fefnmird 
{^^fyi"^'*'  *»  JWrwa  Lileraturr,  p.  121 ;  Kitto,  minister,  was  \>oTn  in  1623  at  Hayeux,  in  Normandy, 
*3'**!P**''«  *i  and  liocame  minister  of  the  Protestant  clrarch  at  Caen, 

Dubois,  OoiLLAincK,  a  French  prelate  and  states-  and  afterwards  at  Kottordam,  where  he  died  in  1692. 
man,  was  bora  at  BrIves-la-Gaillarde  Sept.  6,  1656,  Having,  in  1C88,  addressed  Ix)uiB  XIV  on  the  subject 
HestniH' d  it  tile  college  (  f  S;.  Michael,  at  I'.aris,  and  of  an  edict  directed  against  the  Protestants,  the  king 
afterwards  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  marquis  said  that  "Duboec  was  the  finest  orator  of  the  whote 
de  Ftenvaat,  and  later  of  the  dnke  of  Oilaana.  He  Idngdon."  He  had  a  grand  and  derated  ganlaa»  s 
ifaxed  ao  paina  to  obtain  tin  fldl  (wnlldmwe  of  bb .  happgr  iBWginatleDi  »  diacriminathtg  and  aoUd  jodg^ 


i  ing  part  in  the  ceremony.  Ue  was  made  a  cardi< 
I  nal  hi  17S1  by  Innocent  XI  (q.  v.),  whom,  It  la  aaid, 

he  helped  with  large  sums  of  money  at  the  time  of 
his  election.  Duboiis  tinally  l»ecame  prime  minister 
in  1722,  and  president  of  the  assembly  of  the  French 
clergy.  In  this  position  1m  proved  a  capable  and  in> 
telligent  admlnlatiator,  but  ambitions  and  thorough- 
ly  unprinriiih  il.  He  died  at  Versailles  Augiint  10, 
1728.  The  duchess  of  Orleans,  mother  of  the  regent, 
wrote  of  Mm:  **  If  abbot  DnlioiB  had  aa  nraeh  lionestj 
and  religion  as  he  has  wit,  he  should  1>e  an  exi  ellcnt 
man ;  but  he  believes  in  nothing,  and  regards  neither 
manneri  nor  truth.  He  is  very  learned ;  he  has  tangbt 
my  eon,  bnt  yet  I  could  wish  that  he  bad  new  aeen 
hfan.**   Dobois,  besides  the  arebbishoprle  of  Cambrai, 

had  seven  abbev'^,  and  his  revenues  amounted  tn  two 

millions,  not  counting  a  million  he  was  said  to  have 
received  ftem  England  for  hts  secret  aervloee.  See 

Duclos,  ^ffm.  tecrefg  mr  h  *  rr'/nes  df  Lnuit  XIV  ff  de 
IaiuU  XV;  Saint-.Simon,  .l/'WoiVris.  xviii  xx;  (i.  llru- 
iii-t.  AftiniiirfM  de  la  PrmmiM'  Puliitme ;  SihUiondi,  BitL 
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ment.  Wia  constant  aim  in  his  sermons  was  to  en- 
force the  iiueparable  connection  between  faith,  and 
bolineM,  and  final  salvation.  He  published  Sermons 
twr  Ffpiire  aux  Ephmetu  (Rott.  1C90,  3  vols,  fol.)  :— 
Hotnon*  stir  divert  tertrs  (IJott.  IfiltJ-lTOl,  4  vols.  l^vo). 
^VkdeDu  Bote  (Bott.  17i>4, 8vo) ;  Darling,C>c^. 
WbUoffrapkSeai  Haafr,  La  FnmeB  /Vototanfr,  t  111; 
Viii<«t,  lligtirirf  ilf  h  Prtdirnfinn,  Paris.  18C.0,  ^50  (;q. 

Dubourg,  A>NE,  one  of  tlic  iiu^t  interesting  cliar- 
aeten  of  Ftandi  Protestanti'^ni,  i»  nuteworthjr  on  ae* 
count  of  hi*  accomplishments,  his  lovely  character,  and 
Ws  trji_'lcal  end.  He  was  bom  In  the  year  1521,  of 
onr  Ilf  tlic  lM•^t  rmiilifs  in  the  Auvcr^jne.  In  t-arly 
life  be  devoted  himself  to  the  study  aod  practice  of 
law,  aiidaftemardabMMinapioftMorofdTaUnria 
the  I'nivcnsity  of  Orloan^.  At  this  period  Calvin's 
writings  were  univer>jilly  read,  and  Marot's  psalms 
were  upon  every  lip.  DulMiur^;  nmsctentioaaly  exam- 
ined the  Protestant  doctrines  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
truth.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  ac> 
quaintnl  with  the  early  fathers  and  with  the  history 
of  the  Church,  as  his  replies  to  his  jadge  clearly  show. 
On  Baater,lS57,lM  atOl  belonged  to  tiw  Itoman  Chorcb, 
and  I'fiinmiincd  in  it.  On  Oct.  10  of  that  yoar  ho  was 
appointed  a.-*  a  spiritiuil  t-ounscllor  to  tht-  I'arisi.m  I'ar- 
llament,  wliirh  exercised  the  ininiediatt-  mi]m  rsi.^ion 
over  the  University  of  Orleans.  His  l&aruing  bad 
procured  him  this  {tosition  witbont  cost,  which  was  rare 
in  thoi^e  davh.  His  reIi)j;ii)U9  convictions  were  un- 
known ;  but,  in  order  to  enter  upon  bis  position,  he 
was  ordained  snbdeaoon  and  deacon.  Hb  real  riewa, 
however,  soon  became  apparent.  Durinj;  Easter,  1  n.iS. 
be  attcndc<l  mass  for  the  last  time,  and  socm  after- 
waids  he  took  part  in  Protestant  assemblages,  and 
communed  with  them.  The  choicest  members  of  the 
Parliament,  Including  the  presidents  Harlay  and  .Se- 
giiii  r,  -yiu|i  itliized  with  Iiiiii.  The  Koroan  Catholic 
party,  iioding  the  Parliament  likely  to  be  at  least  just, 
If  not  kind,  towards  Protestaattrai,  appealed  to  tlie 

ldllg(Henr3i'  II),  representing  to  him  the  daiiu'T  which 
tliraatened  the  faith.  He  apix'arcd  in  Farliunicnt  at- 
taadad  bjr  a  large  train,  and  in  a  short  and  violent 
Speech  expreesed  his  desire  that  the  Parliament  would 
he  more  zealous  in  iti  support  of  the  Church.  When 
it  was  Dubourf^'t*  time  to  spwik,  he  fKiinted  out  the 
wrong  involved  in  permitting  great  criminals,  as  bias* 
pbemera,  adnlterers,  ate.,  to  go  unpnnished,  while  the 
most  severe  measures  were  adopted  a.;iitist  innocent 
persons.  Henr>'  II  was  highly  ortended,  ami  Dubourg 
was  dragged  to  tlie  Bastile,  and  his  trial  wa.<«  at  once 
ordered.  Contrary  to  tlM  kws,  by  which  members  of 
Parliament  eonld  only  be  tried  by  the  assembled  cham- 
l>er,  the  king  n])]iftint<Ml  a  coiDinissioii,  m.ulc  up  of 
avowed  enemies  of  Protestantism,  and  Dubourg  was 
ordered  to  adraofwledge  this  trlbnna].  If  ha  did  not  da* 
sire  to  be  condemned  wifhonf  a  trial.  Du'wurg  ap- 
pealed in  vain  to  the  archlfi>hops  of  Paris,  Sens,  and 
I^rons,  who  Irnd  juri<«diction  over  him  a.s  a  spiritual 
ooondllor.  The  death  of  Heniy  II  brought  the  Guides 
Into  power,  who  were  stfll  more  sealons  in  tbe  porve- 
cution  of  Protestants,  r'liln.iir^;  npculy  avnwcd  liis 
Gonoectiun  with  the  new  Church,  but  could  not  be  in- 
dnced  to  diworer  the  Bamea  of  ito  mamhara,  or  fhe 
time  and  pl.iro  of  their  assemblages.  He  intended 
to  hand  a  strongly  evangelical  and  scriptural  confes- 
sion of  faith  to  Ma  Jndgaa,  bat  some  of  his  ftiends  in- 
duced him  to  compose  and  transmit  another,  which 
was  less  objectionable  to  the  Catholics.  A  letter  from 
Marlornt,  at  that  time  jiastor  of  the  evangelical  church 
at  Paris,  induced  him,  however,  to  forward  the  first 
cooftashm,  and  ha  thus  sealed  his  doom.  Aeeording 
to  law,  an  avowal  "f  Protestantism  was  pnni8hal)le 
with  death.  The  cardinal  of  ix)rrainc  urged  the  pros- 
ecution of  Dubonrg  ))ecause  he  had  ascertained  that 
doctor  Friederioh  III  of  tbe  Palatinato  intended  to 
saenre  Dnboorg  as  a  professor  Ibr  Haiddbw^.  The 
preddant  Hliiard  waa  asaaarinatad  «n  Dae.  \%  and 


tliis  was  con.4trued  into  a  conspiracy  in  fitror  of  ih* 
accused.  Senteoea  was  pronoonoed  by  Parliameat 
against  Dubourg  on  tbe  2l8t  of  December,  to  Um 
feet  that  he  was  to  be  hanged  and  then  burnt.  5e 
voice  was  raised  in  his  favor.  Two  days  later  th?  -^n- 
tenoe  waa  ezecnted  (December  28^  1563).  Dutioag 
waa  the  first  French  Pretastant  of  tbe  upper  dassM 
who  sealed  his  confession  with  his  blo<«l.  His  rr«il 
(noticed  above)  sides  coroplctcly  with  the  tea(.-Jiing  of 
Calvin  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Lothsran  dsc- 
trines. — La  rroye  Awtotre  cotitemmf  timifmr  jupewmt 
ctmtre  Aime  DtAovrg  (Anvers,  1561,  ISno);  Uaag,Ia 
Fnincf  Pn>f,  Mante,  YcL  ir  {  Scfaott,  Im  Bana|^  Mtd- 
JUtofUop.  six,  487. 

Suo,  Fsomow  do  ^Latin  fena  fttonno  DvcMra\ 
a  French  Komnn  Catholic  theclogian,  was  born  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1558,  and  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  at  sa 
early  age.  In  1604  he  was  made  lilxariao  of  th«  eal- 
lege  of  Clermont,  in  Paris,  in  which  office  be  spent  tbe 
rest  of  bis  life,  devoted  to  literature,  eapecially  Patris- 
tics.  Ho  died  at  Pari.«,  Septemlter  25, 1624.  .VruDg 
his  numerous  publications  are  Onmrnla  Gngorii  Sgt- 
»mi  (fB||eolstadt,16te,8v»);  LaaShlh  Samelmmm  Mm- 
t^rum  (Paris,  If/tfi,  4to)  ;  S.  Jfxtnnu  Chry90*f<  r^t  f^Jtm 
Omnki  (Paris,  1G<>9-10'24,  G  vols.  fol.).  a  work  wtuchb 
very  creditable  to  the  editor's  erudition  and  inda^itry: 
Bibliothtca  Vtlerum  I'atnm,  sea  Seriptomm  Eertnia^ 
eorvm  (Paris,  1624,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Sictpkori  CaButi  &• 
cl<si(Utic<f  UttUiriir  lihri  Triii  (Pari«,  ITk^O,  2  vol-.  f<-l_ 
postbamous).  jjee  Dupin,  EcdetkuUcoi  Writo%,  cent, 
zvii  \  Hoafcr,  Hemm.  Biof.  GMnaht  moeNB,  Mimtim, 
xxxviii,  103. 

Ducange,  Cuablbs  dv  Fkesne,  an  emioest 
French  scholar^  waa  horn  at  Amiens  December  18, 
1610.  His  name  was  really  Du  Fresne;  iMtt  as  he 
was  sieur  Du  Cange,  he  is  generally  named  by  tbe  Ut- 
ter title.  He  studied  at  the  Jesuits'  College  in  Amy 
ens,  and  afterwards  pursued  law  studies  at  Orkaas. 
Ha  waa  raedTod  aa  admieat  <m  ptalrmmt  at  Ptaris  h 

1G31.    In  a  few  year«  he  aliandoned  the  !>or,  rrturr*-i 
to  Amiens,  and  devoted  him.self  to  the  study  of  historj 
and  philosophy.    In  1G4>8  be  waa  driven  b«ck  to  Pari? 
Ly  the  pbgne,  and  died  there  October  23, 16«8.    ' '  Hb 
works,  which  in  number  and  extent  are  almost  incrcd- 
il»le,  abundantly  prove  his  right  to  be  con^idtrM  s 
consummate  historian,  an  exact  geographer,  and  a 
goad  lawyer,  geneaktgltt,  and  antiqaary.   Be  Inew 
nearly  cverv-  language,  and  derived,  from  his  r«^-<-ardv. 
es  into  an  iiitinite  nunilier  of  ancient  monunieuts  a 
singular  aoiuaintance  with  the  manners  and  uskpt* 
at  the  Middle  Ages."  Among  his  pnbUcati<ms  are  Hit- 
loire  d<8  PEmpire  de  Coiukmlmople  mnu  te»  fanyernrj 
Fran^fii*  (Paris,  10.'",  f;il.)  : — Traiir  hiitoriqut  du  cktf 
de  a.  Jean  BaptitU  (I'aris,  1666,  4to): — Giuttarimm  U 
Ktiflom  meUrn  tt  m/mm  LathtUalit  (Paria,  IC^  t 
vols,  fol.;  Frankfort,  1681,  and  ag.nin  in  1710;  Bene- 
dictine edition,  6  vols,  fol.,  1733- to  whi<  h  Vfta 
Carpentier  published  a  .Supplement,  P.-ir.  ITGfi,  4  vx»K 
fol. ;  new  edition,  by  Henschel,  Paris,  18iO-4^,  7  wis. 
■ito;  also  Bupplementar>-  vol.  by  Diefenbach,  Frankl 
1857;  abridgment  by  .\deltini;,  llala;,  1772, 6  vols. Pro): 
GloMsarium  ad $criplon»  media  et  imfima  Gtwcitali$(fK. 
1688,  8  Tola.  M.).   The  gfsHoHaai  rnfias»iiiii  ia  *'a 
most  useful  work  for  the  understanding  of  th«-  numer- 
ous writers  of  the  Dark  or  Middle  -^ges,  whcu,  for  macy 
centuries,  a  OORVpt  and  barbarous  Lntin  was  th»  only 
litcroiy  language  of  Enropa.   All  the  words  nscd  by 
these  writers,  which  are  not  Ibond  In  daarical  Latin* 
ity,  arc  ranged  in  alphabetical  ordfT.  with  their  vari- 
ous meanings,  their  etymology,  and  references  to  the 
authorities.  This  work  is  also  osafbl  for  ndefstSDBd* 

ing  old  charter'',  and  other  legnl  documents  of  .m  oarir 
date.  The  labor  and  research  required  for  tlie  compi- 
lation of  such  a  work  can  be  best  appreciated  l.y  thoi^ 
who  have  fh^juent  occasion  to  consolt  it**  i^&igL  C^^" 
jHsluj,  8.  v.).  Many  US.  woAa  of  Daeaofa  aro 
sarrad  Ui  tba  nyal  Ubiaij  at  Buria.  8aa  Fa 
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Uo^•U'T,  -V'wr.  /iioff.  dnirale,  xiv,  911. 

Duobal,  JAME8,  D.D.,  an  lodependent  diyin«,  wa» 
lorn  ia  Ir^uid  in  1097,  and  wm  «dacated  «t  th«  Uni-  ! 
Vtrsity  of  Glasgow.  He  served  an  IndpiM  iuJciit  roii- 
glcgation  at  Cambridge  for  ten  years,  aii<l  iiltcrwanis 
another  ut  Dublin,  where  he  died  in  17(il.  He  |)ul>- 
liabed  Ten  Sermami  Prtfttmpiipt  Argummti  /or  the 
TntiA  of  the  CMftM  Bdigiom  (Lond.  1768,  Sto);  alw 
([Hi*>thunii>u.s')  .S'. '"i"/i.<  (Ixjndon,  17Go.  3  voll.  8iw)«— 
Darling,  C^clopardm  iiibUogruphica^  i,  iXM. 

Duchatel,  Pierrr  (CAvmi^irm),  •  n«tich  prel- 
atl',  was  liorn  at  An,  in  iJurf^'iiinly  (date  unknown), 
and  was  educated  at  D^n,  where  be  distinguiahed 
hhDMlftijIiisMnowrfUitadjrorOrMk.  •'Haaasiat. 
Cfl  Krasnius  in  his  translationn  from  the  Greek,  and  be- 
came corrector  of  tbf  ]irr-<-'  in  Fr<>b«;niu»"8  oliiceat  Baidc. 
He  next  studied  th<  1  nv  ai  linurges,  after  which  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  bo  found  little  enjoyment  ex- 
cept in  contemplatinf;  the  mnalns  of  antiquity.  The 
«  nmiiitiMti  (if  moral-  in  tlu'  (  'liiirc  h  of  Rome  tilled  him 
with  indignation,  and  be  appears  to  have  conceived  aa 
bad  an  ofihtloii  of  ft  u  raj  of  the  RefenBen,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  n'SjM'ctint;  it  witb  ai  much  scverify 
as  they  did.  From  thence  he  travcll<  d  to  Venice,  unii 
aaxt  vidlad  CSypraif  wlwn  be  read  lectures  fur  two 
years  wiA  groaft  ■BOOaWt  He  after warda  went  to 
E^'vpt,  Jerasalem,  and  Oonttantinople,  and  on  hia  re- 
turn lionii'  w;iH  apfKiinted  reader  to  Fram  is  I,  who 
made  him  hiahop  of  Tulle,  and  afterwards  of  Jia^on. 
Henrjr  II  tranalated  Urn  to  Orieans,  where  Iw  died  in 
15o'2.  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Galilean  Church,  and  cxi-eedingly  lilterul  to  the 
Protestants.  Be  wrote  an  oration  on  Francis,  and  a 
Latin  letter  linr  tliat  king  to  Cliariea  V.  In  bis  fti- 
neral  oration  on  Franria,  be  hinted  that  tiie  lonl  of  tiae 

lcin>;  had  ^;oni'  to  li<Mvrn,  whi<  h  excited  the  ire  of  the 
doctors  of  the  borbunnc,  who  thought  that  by  so  doing 
be  opipoeed  the  doctrine  of  purgatory"  (Hook,  Bedt$. 

/H'tyraphft,  %.  v.);  sec  also  .Tortin,  Ltfk  ^ EliUmMt 
Bayle,  JJiciimary,  b.  t.  Caatellanua. 

DiKdii,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  mhiiiter  of  the  English 

Church  in  America,  was  Itom  in  Philadelphia  in  17,17, 
and  graduated  at  the  University  of  I'ennsylvania.  11c 
went  soon  after  to  England,  Mid  apent  some  time  at 
Carobridge.  In  1759  he  became  an  assistant  minister 
in  I*biladelphia,  havin<^  been  licensed  by  Dr.  Sherlock, 
then  bishop  of  Ix)ndon.  He  was  ajipointwl  shortly 
after  professor  of  oratoiy  in  the  College,  and  in  17ei, 
•Iter  Ua  return  fnm  a  aeeoBd  visit  to  Englaad,  he  was 
received  aa  "one  of  the  ministirs  of  the  Tnited  Church- 
es." He  was  appointed  cliapluin  to  Congress,  and 
continued  in  this  otlico  a  short  time.  His  political 
▼lews,  however,  underwent  a  clwnge,  to  which  be  in- 
cautiously gave  expression,  so  that  in  1777  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  F.ngland, 
where  Im  was  appointed  to  preach  in  the  LAmbetti 
Aaylnm,  London.  In  1790  lie  letomed  to  PhHadel- 
jihiu.  where  he  died  Jan.  3,  1798.  His  publications 
comprise  Sermons  (1780,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  (MmrvatiamM^ 
Hardly  tie.,  by  Casi^ipina  (1773) ;  and  fhnr  dateehed 

Sermim*. — Sprague,  Atitinlf,  v,  1x0. 

Ducbobortzi,  the  name  of  a  Hus.sian  sect,  not 
c<^rtainly  known  to  have  existed  before  the  18th  can> 
tiiry.  'fhe  won!  ia  the  plural  of  Ducbobozetz,  mean- 
ing SpirH  W<rti^.  Ttis  the  name  of  one  ofthe  many 
PCfts  of  the  Rus.s(vGreek  Church.  Tin-  <li  >igiiation 
waa  adopted  by  themselves  upon  their  separation  from 
the  sect  called  ^folokaiM,  OT  Duekumif  CSkrinianf, 
"Spiritual  Christian"." 

No  record.s  l^ing  kept  by  these  people,  it  is  impos- 
fiible  to  a.scertain  the  true  time  when  the  separation 
took  place.  It  is,  however,  known  that  a  certain  Ila- 
rfon  POhlrochin  originated  it  by  teaching  — 1.  That 


God  was  not  an  e---r!itial  l>eing,  but  exi.sted  onlv 


Ml 


the  gi  n.raUua  of  the  ri|;btcoua.   2.  That  the  soul  of 


the  righteous  at  death  pa8.ses  over  into  another  human 
being,  and  that  of  the  wicked  into  an  animal.  3.  That 
there  are  no  higher  beings  of  any  kind.  4.  That  to 
read  the  Bible  is  needless  troulile,  for  the  spirit  of 
God  will  teach  every  one  liis  duty.  Knisinski,  in  hia 
work  named  at  tlie  end  of  thb  arade,  givea  the  Ibllow- 
ing  summarj'  of  a  creed  delivered  by  the  Ducbobortzi 
to  a  provincial  governor  at  the  time  of  <  atlwirine'a 
persecution :  "  God  is  one,  but  one  in  tiie  I  rinity. 
This  holy  Trinity  is  an  inscrutable  being.  The  Father 
is  light,  the  Sun  is  life,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  peace.  They 
are  manifested  in  man — the  Father  by  mtmory,  the  Son 
by  rtatOHt  ttie  Uoly  (itiost  by  wUl.  The  human  soul 
is  the  image  of  God;  hnt  this  Inrnge  ia  notiiing  bot 
memory,  reason,  and  will.  The  soul  existed  and  had 
fallen  liefore  the  creation  of  the  visible  world;  it  is 
this  fall  that  ii  recounted  in  the  stor}-  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  which,  like  moiit  other  portions  of  the  Bible, 
should  Ite  taken  allegorically.  ...  In  tlie  lieginning 
the  soul's  fall  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that 
it  contemplated  Uttllf,  and  oommenccd  to  love  itself 
alone,  thereby  ahandonln{f  tlie  eontemptotlon  and  tlm 

love  of  (iohI  through  xrilful  priJr.  .  .  .  TIi«>  ^oul  is 
placed  in  the  present  life  us  in  a  place  of  purilii  ation, 
in  order  that,  clothed  in  the  flesh  and  abandoned  to  its 
will  and  reason,  it  may  choo«e  Iwtween  good  and  evil, 
and  thus  obtain  pardon  of  its  primary  sin,  or  incur 
eternal  torment.  M  hen  a  bo<ly  is  pre|>arcd  for  us  in 
this  world,  our  soul  descends  fkom  above,  comes  to 
take  poeaenloD,  and  tlie  man  is  then  called  into  esiat- 
ence.  Our  body  is  the  house  in  whirti  ttu'  soul  is  re- 
ceive<l,  and  in  which  we  lose  all  memory  and  feeling 
of  what  wa  had  haaa  halim  IncafBatioq,*'  ate.  S71, 
note). 

I'obirochin  considered  and  called  himself  one  of  tlie 
righteous,  and  a  son  of  (io<l.  Of  hi."  followers  he  se- 
lected twenty-foor  of  ttie  most  trustworthy  and  able- 
bodied  ;  twelre  of  tiiem  he  called  ardiangela,  and  the 
oilier  twi  lve  mortiforous  angels.  Tin-  duly  ofthe  lat- 
ter was  to  dispose  of  such  as  would  ti^ukslide.  They 
reftaaed  to  serve  in  the  army,  on  which  account  they 
were  much  persecoted  under  the  czarina  Catharine  II, 
and  exiled  in  the  days  of  the  emperor  Panl.  Alexan- 
der grunted  them  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Molosbna,  near  the  Sea  of  Azof,  wlicre  they  numiicrod 
aboot  two  thousand.   In  1889,  tiie  raal  or  alleged  die* 

c*)Vt'ry  tliat  a  serref  tribunal  had  existed  among  them 
caused  their  Iwnisbnient  to  the  other  side  of  the  Cau- 
casus. At  present  this  sect  exists  principally  in  the 
districts  along  tlie  Caucasus,  but  in  sroailer  numliers, 
and  less  attached  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  sect.  They 
are  to  l>e  found  wherever  there  is  a  comniunity  ofthe 
Ductiowny  Christiany,  or  Uoioiuas.  An  eOVirt  was 
made  in  1861  by  a  certain  Ivan  Oregorfeff  to  Ibond  the 
sect  among  the  >li<l<?kan8  residing  at  ThUm  Ii  i.  in  Bul- 
garia, but  failed,  whereupon  he  returned  to  Uu.ssia. 
For  the  usages  of  the  sect,  see  Molokans.  See  I..enz, 
de  iHtthoborttit  (I^orfiat,  1829,  8vo) ;  Seebohm,  L^fe  of 
Stephen  CrtUet,  i,  450;  Kra.sinskl,  Hutotre  Rtligieum 
det  Peup!rt  .S7rt«>.*  (  Paris.  IK>:\.  Hvo). 

DnollOWny  (JSpirilttal),  the  name  of  a  BoMian 
aect  wlileh  arose  among  the  DndiowBy  Civlstiany,  or 

Molokans,  on  tlio  Pain  asus,  in  the  following  ni.ii'.iii  r. 
In  the  year  1h;{;1  a  certain  aged  man  came  from  .Jeru- 
mlam  to  the  Caucasus,  and  tau  jht  that  he  po>-scssed 
the  power  of  bringing  down  the  Holy  .Spirit,  and  of  be- 
stowing new  tongues.  He  proved  his  commission  by 
t  •  u  ding  his  nearest  friends  a  song  which  he  sjiid  was 
in  the  language  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sense  of  which 
ooold  lie  conBprehended  only  by  thoae  who  had  received 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Tlie  principal  founder  of  ttiis  jtect 
was,  however,  Maksim  Kudometkin  Komar,  who  also 
organized  congregations  in  the  surrounding  placea 
among  the  Mololuins,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  estima- 
tion from  them.  Tlie  sect  adopted  the  creed  of  the 
^[<dokans,  with  the  following  addition:  1.  The  Holy 

Spirit  descends  upon  tlie  elect  either  directiy  or  indl* 
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by  Mng  bUMtlMd  upon.  2.  Jumpini;,  shak- 
ing, contortions,  etc.,  are  infallible  signs  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Spirit.  3.  The  awoonint;  from  exertion, 
and  consequent  Qnintelligible  Hpeakiug,  is  considered 
BB  the  new  langoage,  which  none  undentand  except 
the  select,  whose  dntjr  k  b  to  expUfai  the  mntterintr 

of  thf  cnthiisi.ists.  4.  The  exiKrtution  of  thi-  in  ir 
end  of  all  things,  and  consequent  inutility  of  labor  be- 
yond exbome  necesetfy,  la  matter  of  faith,  fi.  The 
litiTili^in  of  the  holy  Srriptiires  is  a8Some<l,  crcn  so 
fur  tliat  Koiimr  once,  fur  t)u>  sake  of  puniithinK  his 
fidlowfrs  for  their  slothfulness,  went  to  the  nearest 
moontain,  pretending  to  ascend  and  to  leave  tbem 
alone ;  the  mass  of  the  people  Ml  on  their  knees,  and 
prayed  liim  in  t  to  leave  them,  and  promiNed  to  l>e  ol»o- 
dient.  6.  liepeutance  conaistA  in  the  payment  of  such 
amonnta  of  money  aa  the  leader  estimates  their  sins  to 
be  worth,  for  which  he  grants  indulgence  in  the  shape 
of  pieces  of  muslin  on  which  are  embroidered  signs 
of  mysterions  signification.  The  Dudiowny  are  fonnd 
principally  in  the  CaaeasiM,  but  alnoat  avety  eonunn- 
nity  of  Hbtokans  has  n  ftm  of  them  among  iti  man- 
hers.    Soo  Moi-oK.vss. 

Duchowny  Cliristiany.   See  HoLOKAm. 
Duda'im.    See  Manuka kb. 

Dndgeon,  David,  a  Scotch  sceptic,  was  horn  In 

ITnC.  Little  i-,  known  of  his  early  history-.  In  \'^2 
he  published  a  treatise  entitled  The  Moral  World, 
whieh  teaehaa  that  "there  is  no  evil  in  ib»  moral 
world  but  what  naturally  ari«cth  from  the  natON  of 
imperfect  creatures,  who  always  pursue  their  good, but 
cannot  liut  l>e  liable  to  error  or  mistake,  and  that  evil 
or  sin  is  inseparable  in  some  degree  from  all  created 
heini^,  and  moat  consistent  with  tiM  desii^  of  a  per- 
fect Creator."  He  was  called  to*answer  fir  It  before 
the  rresbylery.  Syn<Ml,  and  (ieneral  Assembly,  but  no 
dacfalon  appears  to  have  been  reached.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  l'hUo»(tj)hiail  IjtUirt  conceminff  the  Be- 
ing and  AUribute*  of  (iod  (17.17).  "  These  letters  were 
written  in  the  midst  of  pressing  agricultural  cares,  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  author  of  a  work  written  in  the 
spirit  of  Clarke,  The  Exidenee  and  Unify  o/G«L  In 

these  letters  nudtreiiii  r<  ii  Iick  n  "]■<■(  irs  nf  retiiied  Spi- 
nozism,  mingled  with  licrkeleyaiii>n).  11c  denies  the 
distinction  of  substances  into  spiritual  and  material, 
maintains  that  there  is  no  substance  distinct  from  God, 
and  that  'all  our  knowledge  but  of  God  is  abotit  ideas ; 
they  exist  only  in  the  mind,  and  their  essence  and 
nodes  consist  only  in  their  being  perceived.'  In 
1789  he  pttbllshcd  A  Odedkitm  fmmM  vpim  Kxperitnen 
and  U'  luun,  rollcrtt  d  by  a  Father  far  (he  Vie  <f  kit 
Chi/drm;  and  in  an  '  Introductory  Letter'  he  wishes 
that  natural  religion  alone  was  embraced  l)y  all  men, 
and  states  that  though  ho  l>elicves  there  was  an  ex- 
traordinary man  sent  into  our  world  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  ago  to  instruct  mankind,  yet  he  doubts 
whether  be  '  ever  commanded  any  of  tlioee  things  to 
be  written  concerning  him  whieh  we  have.'  The 
same  year  he  publiji,hed  ,1  Vi*v  of  (he  ytci  nintarian  or 
Best  Hcheme,  freed  from  the  Objectitms  of  M.  Vruiuaz,  in 
hit  Etammation  ^  Popit  Euag  am  Mam.  Dudgeon 
diedat  Upaettlintrton,  im  the  bordcn>.  .Tan.  171.3.  His 
works  were  published  in  a  combined  fonn  in  176.'),  in 
n  \  >>hiine  without  a  printer's  name  attached,  showing 
that  there  waa  not  as  yet  thorough  freedom  of  thought 
in  Scotland.   His  writlnge  had  far  a  time  a  name  In 

the  district  (the  Cuteclii-ni  reai  lied  a  fliird  edition), 
but  afterwards  passed  away  completely  from  public 
notice."— M«Go^  In  BHL  mi  JPar,  Ew.  Rentm,  July, 

180.5,  p.  .VW. 

Dttdithi,AKDKBA8  SnARDEUJiTi,  was  Uim  nt  Bu- 
ds, in  Httnguy,  In  IStB^  and  hoeamo  hishop  of  Tina, 

In  DalmatLn,  in  l.'ifiO.  He  was  aftcrwanls  np[»ointed 
anccessively  bishop  of  (  sanad,  then  of  Kiinf kirchen, 
secretary.'  of  the  Hungarian  chapter,  and  in  1562  was 
aent  to  the  ConncU  of  Trent  aa  the  repnaentative  of 


the  Hungarian  clergy.  Hen  ho  adrBcntnd  fhn  gif(> 

ing  of  tile  CU])  to  the  laity  very  strenoously,  and  also 
op])o>ed  the  celibacy  of  the  clergj*.  A  secret  mxr- 
riak'e  he  had  contracted  led  him  to  resign  his  oAea 
in  1567.  lie  then  resided  tat  aonie  time  at  Cracow, 
where  ho  openly  professed  the  Protestant  religion ; 
aflerwarih  he  lived  on  his  estates  in  Moravia,  and 
died  at  Breslau  in  15t(d.  In  one  port  of  hia  **»rTr 
he  inclined  to  Sodnfainlsm,  hot  In  tho  latter  yann  «f 
his  life  he  professed  the  evangelical  do<  trines.  S.nie 
of  his  writings  were  jmbll^lud  at  (JtTenbach  in  1610. 
In  respect  to  toleration,  Dudith  was  in  advance  of  Ua 
age.  He  writes  to  Bexa,  "  Yon  try  to  justify  the  ban- 
iMroent  of  Ochlno,  and  the  execution  of  others,  and 
you  >-eeni  to  wi^h  Poland  would  follow  j-our  example. 
God  forbid!  W  ben  yon  talk  of  your  AngsburgCo&iEciK 
sion ,  and  yonr  Hdvetie  Oeed,  and  yonr  nnanlmi^,  and 
your  fundamental  tnitln*.  I  keep  tliinking  of  the  fiith 
commandment,  Thou  thilt  luA  Lill"  (Ik-nedict,  Iliaorjf 
of  the  Bapti$t$).  The  speeches  made  by  him  at  Treat 
were  poblisbed  by  Scbwarz  under  the  name  of  Loraa- 
dos  Samudfy  (Halle,  1743).  See  Moeheitn,  Chwrth 
nid.  (N.  Y.  185 i).  iii.  '.'31,  note;  Stiai;  GmcAUIs  con 
Leben  Dudith' $  (ilrei«lau,  1756^ 

DueL    See  Combat. 

I>allleld,  OnoRos,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Preabytrrian 

tnini'ter,  was  Iwm  in  Lanra^ter  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  7. 1733^ 
and  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1762,  where,  after 
compledng  hla  thaological  studies,  be  liecame  tutor  ftr 
two  yean.    He  was  Iicen.<ted  in  1756,  and  having  ac- 
cepted a  call  fW>m  the  united  churches  of  C'arlule. 
Spring,  and  Monahan,  Pmnsylvania,  was  orJ  nn-  d  ia 
1 761.    He  was  a  veiy  popular  preacher,  and  a  xealoaa 
promoter  of  revivals.    In  17M  he  nndertook  an  cb- 
l>«rtant  mission  al .n^;  the  frontier**  of  Peunfylrania  to 
tho  Potomac,  with  a  view  to  tlie  organization  cf 
churchc.x.    Some  time  after  he  was  called  to  the  Secw 
ond  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  heaim» 
chaplain  to  the  Colonial  Congress  for  part  of  a  tie*n»  n. 
He  attended  tbe  American  army  tbrimgh  New  Jerjej 
in  the  darkest  hours  of  tbe  Revolution,  and  manifested 
himself  on  all  oeeaslons  the  nnoompf  muising  advocate 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.    He  died  Feb.  'i,  17;« . 
He  puldifihed  .In  Accvimt  ofkU  Tour  aUmg  the  I'l 
tiert  of  Pmruylrama  :—A  Timttjjfhimjf  Sumn 
— Sprague,  Annuls,  iii,  186. 

Du  Fresne.    See  Die  .vn<;k. 

Dugdale,  Sin  Wti.M.\M.  an  English  aotiqaarr. 
was  born  in  M  arkviek>hire,  .'>cpteml)er  12,  IGO61,  and 
devoted  his  life  chicHy  to  the  study  of  English  antk}- 
uities.  He  died  February  10, 16«C.  Among  hi*  writ- 
ings, the  most  notable  is  the  Momasticon  AngUeitaKwi 
(165ft-78t  8  vols.  fol.  London ;  new  ed.  of  voL  i.  l<6i; 
8d  edit  1817-29,  8  vols,  fol.),  contahiitt|r  aa  aeceot 
of  the  religious  houjst-s  of  England,  with  abandant  il- 
lustrativc  plates ;  an  FlnglL'>h  version  (jirobably  lij 
James  Wright),  abridged,  appeared  in  IfiM,  and  a». 
other  in  1718  (fol.),  probably  by  John  Stevens,  w!?o 
also  published  The  History  of  the  AmeimI  Ald>e^,  Mam- 
(uteriet,  etc.,  being  two  additional  volumes  to  I)ag> 
dale's  MomtuHcom  (2  vols.  Ibl.  1722-28>  Du^ale  aho 
wrote  a  mstoiy  <^at,Pa^»  Ctfthednd  (171G,  fol.;  31 
edit,  by  Ellis,  London,  Iffin)  iriiqpii.  fWnji  t^4m\  ift  1 
(jinnica,  v,  479. 

Duguet,  .J.vcQr-Ks  ,l(MKrn,  an  eminent  JanoadH 
divine,  was  bom  at  Montbrison,  Dec.  9,  1619.  Ho  WW 
ordained  priest  fai  1677.  He  belonged  to  tba  Oangfo- 
gatien  of  the  Orsterr  till  1686,  when  Hie  CenitRgatiBO 
declared  ag.iiust  (\'irtet.i.ini*in  and  Janscni.Mn.  H? 
then  went  to  BrusMrls  to  enjoy  tbe  society  of  hia  fricwi 
Antoine  Amauld,  with  whose  doctrinal  views  bo  Ihsr* 
oughly  syni[»athized.  Dnguet  rctume<l  to  France  verr 
shortly  afterwards,  and  sjvent  the  remainder  of  fair  him 
in  retirement.  He  died  nt  Paris  Oct.  2b,  173S.  Hi* 
life  waa  anbittarad  by  the  theoksical  di^wtaa  Ifcn 
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tgn ;  uid  his  oppodition  to  tbo  Indl  UnufmUhu,  Ih  at- 

tachmont  to  (^tu'-tnol,  whose  pw-ty  and  talent!)  were 
akin  to  hid  own,  with  bi»  geuenl  adhesion  to  the  prin- 
dplee  of  Jeneenfam,  caoeed  hfan  greet  ennojrenoe  from 

the  rnlinK  Church  party.  Amonp  his  works  are  Ex- 
jiiiratinn  du  livre  de  la  Geni'te  felon  la  nUduxle  des 
t>'iintx  Peres  (Paris,  1783,  6  vols.  12nio)  : — Explication 
du  thnt  de  Job  (Paris,  1782, 4  toU.  IZnio)  -.—Trttiti  de 
ta  ermm  d»  matn  Smgmmr  Jhu-Ckritt  (Peris,  1713,  9 
v.ils.'J : —  Trn'iff.t  dogmntiqufs  lur  1' /■'ur/iiirirtie  (1727, 
lirao):  —  Cmfrencu  Hcelisiattiquet  (Peris,  2  vols, 
limo)  '.—ExpUcaHm  4m  aaw  yrmign  dlefUn*  ^t$me 
(Pdri^  I78i,  <  Tole.  ttmo>— Bersog,  Bmi-Enej^Aop. 
iii,  03.1. 

Du  Halde,  Jban  BAPnim!,  e  leaned  Jeetilt,  was 

htm  at  I'aris  1(574,  and  tntircd  the  Je-iuil  onhr  in 
1708.  His  superiora  gave  him  the  task  of  editing  tb« 
letten  of  miesioneiy  Jesolli^  eepeciallj  of  thoee  in 
China.  The  fniit  of  his  labof*  appoart-d  in  his  />«•- 
trrijUion  ge<yi ttphiquf  tt  Ktlonqw  d*-  ttmpire  de  la 
Chine  (Pari.i,  17;}.'>,  i  vih.  fol.  ) ;  translated.  The  gtner- 
alHi^ny  ofC/umt  (London,  1730, 4  volit.  8vo).  After 
the  death  of  Legohlen  (q.  v.),  Du  Halde  continved  the 
pablleation  of  the  r»'U>ijrated  letters  KdifanUi  tt  Curi- 
eiuef  iertle$  de$  mitii(m$  itrangisnt,  depui$  k  9""  recutH 
jw^n'oHSeM.  Hedl«daiFteisAa9iiatlB,1748. 

Duke  (from  the  L«tln  An,  ■  leader)  stands  in  oar 

ver«ion  for  two  Heb.  term* :  C'Vx  (see  a  dissertation 
on  this  word  by  8prengcr,  in  the  ZeiUehr.  f.  dfutjch. 
morgrnl.  GeMBtdkoJ%  XII,  11,  816),  alluph',  a  letuler, 
which,  besides  its  ordinary  sense  of  guide  ot  friend,  is 
nsed  technically  of  the  phylareh,  or  head  of  a  tribe  or 
nation,  c^ptrially  of  the  Ivlomitish  chieftains  (Gen. 
xxzTi,  15^;  £xod.  xv,  16;  1  Chnm.  i,  61-54),  nre- 
Ijr  of  the  Jewe  (''gOTemer,**  Seeli.  be,  7 ;  xS,  Si  8), 
•nd  once  of  chiefs  in  general  ("captain,"  Jer.  xlii,  21)  ; 
also  ^^^S,  natik'f  one  anointed  (usually  in  poetry), 
•poken  of  the  eta^aaCnr  of  Slhon,  perhaps  by  a  pcri- 
phnaefor  that  kin4  himself  (.Tosh,  xiii,  21),  ebewbere 
of  other  princes"  (Psa.  Ixxxiii,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxii,  30 ; 
Dan.  xl, 8;  "principal  mm,"  We,  r,  8). 

ZXnklpbath.  See  Lafwiso. 

Dul'clmer  (Ch.-dd.  n^:b"C-t;.  sump  ■nyny;  Sept. 
cvfifuvia,  Vulg.  tymphonia),  a  musical  instrument,  not 
in  nie  umong  the  Jewe  of  Meethie,  bat  nentkmed  In 
Dan.  iii,  5,  1.'),  .-ui<l  at  ver.  10  under  the  shorter  form 
of  H^3S5^p  {'i/pfi  mi/a',  where  the  text  correctively 
points  !(]^3S -C),  along  with  several  other  instruments, 
'which  Ncbachadneszar  ordered  to  be  sounded  In^fore  a 
golden  image  set  np  for  national  worship  during  the 
period  of  the  captivity  of  Judab.  Luther  translates  it 
t'i*e.  Cirotiu^  adoptr*  the  view  of  Servius,  who  i  unsid- 
ere  stmpAooia  to  be  the  same  with  the  crooked  tnanp^ 
(tWa  eBlifen,  wXoylatfXoc) ;  he  also  qnotea  fridon 

(ii.  22),  who  ^pcak^  of  it  a-*  a  loii;^  drum.  Il;»hl>i  Saa- 
dia  Gaon  {dmun.  on  Dm.)  describes  the  mmphonyaii 
aA  the  bag-pipf,  an  opinion  adopted  by  the  author  of 
ScUtti  htu^giborim  (in  Ugolini  Tketaur.  zxxii,  89-42 ; 
see  Joel  BritlV  Prefkce  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of 
the  Ps.ilms),  by  Kin  iier,  Rartholoccitm,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Bibliod  critics.  The  same  instnunent  is  still 
In  nee  among  peasanta  in  the  V.W.  ef  Asb  and  In 
South  rn  Eiiroj»e,  where  it  is*  known  the  similar 
imniu  Mmp'ytvi  or  zampogna.  With  resfwct  to  the 
o^mology  of  the  word  a  great  dURneoce  of  opinion 
prevails.  Some  trace  it  to  the  Gr.  ov/tfwia  (whence 
Eng.  fymphony),  and  Calmet,  who  inclines  to  thh  view, 
cxpresi'os  astonir^hment  that  a  pure  (Ireek  word  i^hould 
bare  made  its  way  into  the  Cluddee  tongne :  it  is  prol>- 
•Ue,  he  diinks,  that  the  lustruinem  dnldmer  (A.  V.) 
was  introduced  into  Babylon  l)y  some  Greek  or  West- 
ern-Asiatic musician  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar daring  one  of  hU  campaigns  on  the  coast 
of  the  HadilMnnMn.  Geaeaioa  ad^to  tkle  dcriTn* 


tion  (Tke$.  S$b.  p.  941),  and  cites  Fbljbiaa  (a/).  Athm. 
X,  [>2,  p.  439,  ed.  <'asaiil).)  and  Isidore  (Oriff.  iii,  21)  in 
confirmation.  Others  regard  it  aa  a  Shemitic  word, 
and  connect  It  with  IB^O,  <*a  tube**  (Fttret).  Tlie 
wonl  "t -0  occurs  in  the  Talmud  (Sulla,  36  a),  when 
it  evidently  lia*  the  nieiininj;  of  an  air-pi|)o,  with  a  case 
CCAdun,  xvi,  b) ;  but  the  explanation  {^Chrlim,  ii,  6)  by 
W^yxo  le  net  ciaar  (Roeeomttller  en  Dm.  t «.).  Lan> 
dau  (Anirh.  .\rt.  "E*:!;)  considers  it  synonymous  with 
tiphon,  Ibn  Yahia,  in  his  commentary  on  Dan.  iii,  6^ 
readers  It  by  tSlSM'^ISt  (op^ara),  organ,  the  WfSL 
known  powerful  musical  instnunent  composed  of  a 
leriet  of  i4pee.  fiabU  Elies,  whom  Buxtorf  qnotea 
(Lex.  Taht,  col.  1604),  tranelatee  ft  by  the  German  word 

h  i-  >■  (lyre).  TIjc  old-fashioned  Ajiin/t,  the  pre(nr>Or 
of  the  iiariisichord,  is  said  to  have  resembled  in  tone 
the  ancient  dttldmer.  llie  mfidem  dulcimer  is  d^ 
soriliod  by  Dr.  Busby  (Diet,  of  Music)  as  a  triangular 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  little  chest,  strung  with 
about  flfty  wires  cast  over  a  bridge  t)xe<t  at  each  end; 
the  shortest  wire  is  18  incbee  in  length,  the  longest  86 ; 
it  is  played  with  two  tnialllianiniere  Md  In  tlwhanda 

of  the  performer.  — Smith,  ■.  ▼.    Soe  MOSIOAL  IS- 

8TUDMENTS. 

Dulciniata,  followers  of  Dolcino,  or  Dulcinus,  a 
priest  and  native  of  Novara,  Italy,  who  followed  Se> 
|[;arelli  (q.  v.)  as  leader  of  the  AiKistolici  (q.  v.),  aUiut 
A.D.  1300.  Ho  and  his  followers,  Iwing  put  under 
the  ban,  fortified  a  mountain  in  Novara,  where  they 
were  taken  prisonen.  "  He  waa  charged  with  eon* 
tempt  of  the  Catholle  hierarchy ;  also  with  aaeertfaig  a 
succession  of  throe  theo<-riicii"s — th.nt  tlsrise  unih  r  the 
Father  and  the  Son  were  already  )ia»«ed  ;  that  the 
third,  under  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  then  in  operation. 
His  followers  called  themselves  'The  Spiritual  Con- 
gregation and  the  Order  of  the  Apostles.'  '  We  alone 
(they  sai<l)  are  in  the  perfection  in  which  the  apostles 
were,  and  in  the  UberQr  which  proceeds  immediately 
tnm  Jeeae  Christ  Whereihre  we  acknowledge  ebedi- 
encc  neither  to  the  popi^  nor  to  any  other  human  b^ 
ing;  nor  has  be  any  |xjwer  to  excommunicate  us.  ... 
Tte  popa  can  give  no  absolution  from  staa  nnlese  ha 
be  as  holy  as  St.  Peter,  living  in  entire  poverty  and 
humility  ...  so  that  all  the  popes  and  prelates  since 
St.  Sylvester,  having  deviated  from  that  original  holi- 
ness, are  prevaricators  and  iodaoers,  with  the  single 
exception  of  pope  Oeleallne,  Pletro  dt  Morone,  etc.* 
(.See  Fleurj*.  liv.  xei.  '-er  xxiii.)  Lastly,  to  <i  nsiim- 
mate  his  odium,  his  followers,  who  were  not  vi  ry  nu- 
merous, were  assailed  with  the  primitive  and  a<  i  us- 
tomed  calumny  of  promiscuous  prostitution"  (Wad- 
dington.  Church  History,  chap.  xxii).  Extracts  from 
two  of  tiie  writings  of  Dolcino  are  given  in  the  Histo- 
ria  JJukini,  and  in  the  AdditametUum  ad  Hittoriam 
DmkM  fai  Varatori,  Btfipt.  Rer.  Tied.  Ix,  426  eq.,  dtad 

in  H-  rzo;:.  H' (if.Hnn/JJ.  j,.  iii,  ICH  sq., ftoOi  wUdi  W* 
condense  the  following;  statements. 

After  strongly  asserting  his  orthodoxy,  Dolcino 
predicted  that  in  the  year  1803  his  opponents  should 
be  destroyed ;  that  he  and  his  followers  should  then, 
without  molestation,  pn  ai  h  juiMii  ly,  and  in  these  last 
i  days  all  Christians  should  embrace  bis  doctrines.  Aa 
I  this  prophecy  was  not  fhlfitled  In  1808,  he  postponed 
its  fultilment  to  under  the  pretence  that  G<>d 

had  espoci  illy  raHc<l  him,  and  made  known  to  him  the 
import  of  the  Bible  prophecies.  He  distinguished  four 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  divine  life,  each  of  which 
was  good  in  the  first  instance,  liut  had  licen  sujM'rsedcd 
as  it  berame  degenerate.  TFie  patriarchs  of  the  old 
covenant  belonged  to  tbe  first  epoch.  In  the  second, 
Christ  appesned  wHh  hie  apoetles,  to  sapenede  tte  da- 
gcner.ite  l  .TiidAism  hjy  new  virtues,  especially  celiba- 
cy, poverty,  and  the  giving  up  of  earthly  goods.  The 
lUld  epoch  l>«gan  with  pof>e  Sylvester  and  the  cmper* 
or  Conalanthio,  when  the  Chriatlana,  in  order  to  oda> 
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Mto  tlw  Bwrly«ccinTwtwl  muMi  oP  1wBt1i«B  In  Cltrlt- 
liui  life  and  duty,  wpre  ob]i|;ed  to  acci-pt  rii  ln-*,  and 
show  the  heathen  how  to  apply  the  guotb  of  tim  world 
to  the  honor  of  God.  But  zeal  waxed  cold,  nod  dM 
lore  of  the  world  increaaad,  until  a  reaction  appear- 
ed in  the  Onlcr  of  St. Benedict.  As  thU  effort  to  in- 
duco  f;olf-<lenial  in  tin-  i  li  r^ry  and  tlii^  monk-  fniled, 
the  more  stringent  rules  of  the  L>oimnicans  and  Fran- 
dscana  followed.  Bat  them  also  were  of  no  Hfect. 
The  fourth  f{M>ch.  acconlinft  tn  I>nl<inn.  thp  re- 
newal of  op<)"»tolio  life  l>y  .Seg.irelli  and  himself,  to 
continue  to  the  end  i>T  the  world-  This  apo«toHcal 
life  demands  self-denial  and  renunciation  «ir  earthly 
pos!iession!>,  and  consists  in  the  unity  of  ttie  brethren 
in  tlie  love  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  exti-rnal  forms, 
waigea,  or  regnbttions.  From  theso  doctrines  it  would 
appenr  that  tha  teachinita  of  the  ahbot  Joaehim  (q.  ▼.) 

had  bad  a  certiin  rfl"  rt  upon  Dolcino,  ami  tiiat  tlie 
views  which  Joai  liim  i  iipri>he(i  in  re;;ard  to  the  era  of 
the  Holy  Gllo■^t  wore  oniliraced  by  Dolcino,  althoai;li 
this  is  generally  denied.  Aside  from  the  apocalyptical 
prophecies,  the  doctrines  of  Dolchio  seem  to  be  pene- 
tr.»t»'d  by  a  rovRtioij-m  whi<h  repudiated  external 
things,  considering  them  as  tlw  cause  of  evil.  Love, 
in  ita  parfeelioD,  was  to  be  realited  aa  tlie  huMr  bond 
of  aoals,  avpimne  over  all  l  iw.  All  human  relntionj*, 
especially  uat  of  man  and  wife,  were  to  Im?  founded 
upon  n  merely  spiritnal  union;  all  law,  os  well  as  all 
right  of  property,  were  to  be  removed,  so  that  noth- 
ing should  prevent  man  from  enjoying  the  hi|;hest 
stAte  of  perfoctioii.  Dolcino  lived  himself  witli  a  far- 
mer nnn,  Margaretha,  whom  tw  called  his  dUectiuima 
mnr,  in  Tolnntniy  porer^.  The  dangarona  tendency 

of  KHch  dortrini'<i  is  olivious.  Tliat  Dolcino  perceived 
the  true  nature  and  caui^s  of  certain  abuses  in  the 
Chun  li,  and  that  he  honestly  desind  to  OOireet  them, 
ean  hardly  be  queationed. '  \\'\*  meamy  waa  long 
cherished  by  the  common  |h<oj)1(>  ;  to  them  he  aeemed 
a  hero  and  martyr,  while  io  tin-  iiriiiic>-  wliii  li  iktsci  u- 
ted  him  he  seemed  a  false  prophet,  punished  by  the 
powerful  arm  of  Ood.  Dante  coaBpana  Doteino  to 
MohanimM  (fn/ti-vo,  xxviii,  55,  etc.).  Dolcino  was 
torturetl  to  de.ith  at  Vercelli  liy  order  of  Clement  V. 
8ae  Moeheim  (Murdoch's  ed.),  Chitrek  lliatory,  bk.  iii. 
c.  xiU,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  §  14;  Knme,  Fra  Dotekn  tmd  4k 
Fatartner  (i^ips.  1844) ;  Mariottf,  Fiv  Doidao  ami  kU 
Timn  (Und.  1853) ;  Gie.Keler,  Chmrdk  iHttvqff  il,  f  87; 
and  AFtMTouci:  Sboakbixi. 

Dnlln  ilMKtUi\  woraUp  paid  to  aatnta  and  angela. 
In  the  (ircck  Clitirch,  a  (!i>finctit)n  is  made  In'twcen 
Xarfitiu,  worship  due  only  to  God,  ami  rififiriKi)  TTftoa- 
Kvvifin^,  adoration  which  may  l>e  rendered  to  image;!. 
Antfaority  for  this  distinction  ta  Ibond  in  a  decision  of 
the  second  Connrtl  of  Niesa,  A.D.  787  (sess.  vii),  as 
fullinNs:  ''Wc  (Iriiile  that  the  Imlv  iniaifOH,  whi'ther 
painted  or  graven,  or  of  whatever  iiind  tlwy  may  be, 
onglit  to  bo  oxpoaed  to  view,  wiiatliar  in  cinirellea, 
npon  the  ?acn»d  vessels  and  veotmenta,  Upon  wall^,  or 
in  pr.vate  houses,  or  l)y  the  wayside,  since  the  often- 
«r  JesuH  Christ,  his  hlessed  motlier,  and  the  saints  are 
aaen  in  their  images,  the  mora  will  men  be  led  to  think 
of  the  ori^Hnala,  and  to  love  them.  Salutation  and 
till-  ailoratkm  of  honor  ou.-ht  to  !•»•  paid  to  iniiiges,  but 
not  the  worriiip  of  lairia,  which  l>clun;;a  to  God  alone : 
nerertheleaa,  tt  la  lawftil  to  bom  lighta  before  tliem, 
imd  tn  incense  them,  as  is  iistmlly  done  with  the  cross, 
the  liooks  of  the  Gospels,  and  other  sacred  thin^,  nc- 
conlinjt  to  the  pious  use  of  the  ancients;  for  honor  m 
paid  to  the  imago  is  tranamittad  to  tha  original  which 
it  rapreaenta.    Such  Is  the  dnrtrfaie  of  the  hohr  H- 

tiieni|  and  the  tradition  of  the  f"  itliolic  ("liuri  li  :  anil 
WO  order  ttut  they  who  dare  to  think  or  teach  other- 
wiaa,  if  bidiopa  or  other  clerin,  atmll  Im  dapoaad  t  if 

monks  or  laymen,  shall  l»e  excomm«nicate«r*  ffjin- 
don.  Manned  of  ('imnciU,  437;  Labbe  and  Cos«art,C'oii- 
r.7.  vii.  1  tu-.it;  Man«i.6'onAsili,S74aq.)  BoMe,Cbn- 
cilicnguckkiUt  %  8»i). 


In  ttoBonumClmreh  a  distinction  is  madel 

Intria  (Xarofifi).  vrorship  doe  to  God  ;  duiia  (Jl^\iia\ 
adoration  or  invcKatkm  of  aainta  and  angels ;  and  if. 
penbilia  (vvfpf ovXiia),  due  to  the  Virgin  Mary  alone 
(CoMKtf  ^TVaaiiaeaa.  xzt).  Protoaranta,  ot  tamnm, 
reject  all  tfaeae  ^HstfneHoaa.  See  Bag«ttbttdi«  OUatf 
of  Dnctrlnrt.  §  1X8;  TIaaf:,  Hitlotre  dea  Doymes  Clr^ 
iietu,  li,  77 ;  Burnet, (Ae  Ariiele*^  art.  xxii ;  and  the 
arUdaa  looumT;  Iiuoa  Womnp;  ImrocAXMV 
or  SAiim. 

Du'mah  (Tlob.  Dumah',  rrstn,  tiletuy),  tbn  mnw 
of  a  (person  and)  district  and  also  of  a  town. 

1.  (Sept.  ^ovfta,  'Hovfta^  'Uoviuutt;  Tnlf^  Amm.) 
The  fourth  son  of  Ishm.-icl  (B.C.  post  20C4).  and  the 
trilie  descended  from  him,  aa  henre  of  the  retfion  inliati- 
ited  hv  tliem  in  Arabia  (Gen.  xxv,  11 ;  1  Chron.  i,  :^0). 
In  Isaiah  (xxi,  IIX  the  "  burden  of  Dumah"  ia  ooofdad 
with  Seir,  the  forest  of  Arabia,  and  Kedar.  It  Is 
doul)tleHS  the  same  called  at  this  day  Stony  or  Synin 
DumOf  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  Syrijua  dc*cn 
and  AmUa,  with  a  foitUad  eaada  (Niebnlir,  ^naiiin, 
p.  .^44),  marke<l  on  D'Anville's  map  under  lat. 
long.  58° ;  the  Ihimath  lying  5  or  7  days  journey  frua 
Damo-scus,  and  IB  from  Medina,  in  the  dialfk'l  Jot 
or  Sirhiin  (Abulfeda,  7a6.  A  rah.  ed-  Gagner.  p.  50) ; 
prol«ably  also  the  DumaUka  of  Ptolemy  (v,  !'.»).  This 
identification  (see  Freytat:,  Hist.  Ilnteftu  p.  53  )  with  the 
name  of  a  town  in  the  north-western  part  of  tlM  yt- 
nintnh  ia  stren^^liened  by  Arab  trndHioniata,  wliokaien 
Iho  same  belief  (m-p  the  MS.  M'lr-ot  rz-Zenum).  Tha 
le.xii  I'-raphers  and  tjeof^iiphers  of  tlieir  nation  eJD* 
pressly  Htatc  that  it  is  correctly    Dwnat  el-JendeL,"  ar 

Ihtnta  el-Jendei,"  signifying  "Dumah  of  the  iiteoes 
or  blocks  of  stone,"  of  which  it  is  said  to  have  b«<a 
built  (MS.  SiAah,  Manifnl,  and  Muthtarak,  s.  v.).  El* 
Jendel  is  said  kgr  some  to  mean  "  stones  such  oa  a  aan 
can  lift"  (see  tie  Kam6»\  and  aeema  to  indicate  that 
the  place  was  liuilt  of  unhewn  or  Cyclo{)oan  ma>o*irT, 
similar  to  that  of  wry  ancient  structures.  The  tr.wa 
Itself,  which  is  one  of  the  "  Kureiyat"  of  Wady  el- 
Knra  (see  the  Marand^  s.  v.  Dumah).  appears  to  he 
called  Duma,  and  the  fortress  which  it  contains  to  have 
the  special  ap|>ollation  of  "Harid."    See  Arabia. 

2.  (Sept  'Pf/iva  v.  r.  'Pov/ia ;  Yolgate  JTaono.)  A 
town  in  the  mountain  district  of  .Tudah  (Josh,  xv,  hf^ 
In  tlie  pr""]'  wt'^t  ^^  >oulIi  of  llt  l.ron  {^s.vW.C-^wtait. 
in  loc.).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {OuomoMt.  s.  v.  ScKfm, 
Duma)  say  it  waa  then  a  largo  village  (km/mi  fuyimnii 
17  miles  from  F.leuthcropoHs  (Beit-Jibrin),  in  tb"  I'f- 
trict  of  Daroma  (i.  e.  "  the  south,*'  from  the  Hebrew 
C"^"^^).  I>r.  ReMnson  passed  the  nrfna  of  a  village 
colled  ed-f)  iiinnh,  C>  miles  south-west  of  XL  Uror,  i  /. 
i.  314),  and  this  is  probablv  the  same  place,  ^bee  ala« 
Kiepert'a  Jfcy,  ISM;  and  Tan  do  Voldo'a  Ifsisfr.  p. 
806). 

Dumb  (cVx,  i7/,  m'.  but  in  Hnb.  ii,  9,  C':'"!.  tS^; 
Gr.  rtjj^of,  which  also  .Hi^^ni^lPs  ilenf  since  the  two  de- 
fects generally  act-ompany  each  other;  abo  ^a^ot^ 
^peecA^M.  Mark  vii,  87;  ix,  17,  25;  a^ttme,  mimtm, 
Acts  viii.  82 :  1  Cor.  xii,  9;  2  Pet.  ii.  16 ;  and  crtMVwr. 
Luke  i,  20>,  has  the  following,'  si^'nilications  :  (I.'*  Oa* 
unable  to  speak  by  reason  of  natural  infirmity  (Esfld. 
lir,  11).   (2.)  One  nnable  to  speak  by  vaaaoa  of  want 

of  knowing  wh;it  to  say,  or  how  to  say  it ;  what 
er  mo<le  of  address  to  use,  or  what  rea.son8  to  allrfiv 
in  his  own  liohalf  (Prov.  xxxi,  8).  (8.)  Oaa  nnwiB- 
ing  to  speak  (Psa.  zxxbc,  9).  Wo  hav»  n  nanaik- 
able  instance  of  this  yenenting  dnmbnees,  or  sQcne^ 
ill  the  case  of  Aaron  (I/cv.  x,  8),  after  Kadah  and  Ahi- 
hu,  his  sons,  were  consumed  by  fire.  "Aaron  held  kn 
peaee;**  did  not  exeUim  agnbat  the  JnaHeo  of  Gal, 
but  saw  the  jin  priefy  of  the  divine  procedure,  and 
humlily  accjuicRced  in  it.  Christ  restored  a  roaa  whe 
was  dumb  from  divmonincal  influence  (Matt,  ix,  S2.S3: 
Luke  ad,  U),  and  another  who  waa  hotk  bfind  ani 
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dmab  from  the  same  canse  (Matt.  xU,  22).  The  man 
vho  waa  deaf  and  had  an  impediment  in  hia  speech 
(Hark  vii,  3*2-3.''),  M-hura  Christ  restored,  waa  not  dumb, 
Bor  probably  dttaf  by  nature,  but  one  who  had  a 
Mtonl  impeduiMDt  to  anuacktioii.  or  who,  having 
•arhr  1o«e  hb  lM«te;r,  gndnally  mt  moch  of  hb 
sjKi'.  i  {i,  and  had  Iwronu'  a  !staninipn>r.  Sti<-h  an  inj- 
pvdiment  i«  either  natural,  arising  from  what  ia  called 
a  bo$,  or  ulcer,  by  which  any  one  it,  we  My,  tongue- 
ti'-d,  or  broiij»ht  on  when,  from  an  early  loea  of  hear- 
ing, the  nunibraae  of  the  tongue  becomea  rigid  and 
WMMatofwrlkinnltooflke.  8m  Ihur;  Siuwcb. 

Dtimont,  Gabriel,  was  born  at  Cre,«t,  in  Dau- 
pliiny,  Aug.  10,  liiW).  His  first  w;ttlcment  was  over 
the  Walloon  church  in  Leipzig.  In  1720  he  waa  call- 
ed to  Kotterdara.  Hm  li«  waa  held  in  veiy  hi^  ee- 
timation.  He  wu  iIm  (br  a  tfane  displidn  to  the 
Dutch  emliassv  at  Paris.  Ili^  cssav^,  included  in  Sau- 
rin's  Ditcourt  lur  la  liihU^  and  alao  in  Maaaon'a  HitUnre 
erkiqiu  de  la  ripublitpte  <Im  tefMt,  hMT  wkneM  to  hit 
cxtcnaiTe  knowlfili^c  and  especially  to  his  acquaint- 
iitu-e  with  the  OriiMital  lati^uji^je«>.  A  volume  <if  vjil- 
Uiiblo  sermons  from  his  pen  was  pulilished  after  his 
death  bv  hia  colleague,  De  SuperviUe  (Botterdanit  1749, 
8to).  'He  died  Jan.  1,1748. 

Pn  Moullii,  ChTlea,  8M]foirLDi,I>o. 
Da  BfenliiitPiOTTe.  See  Movlik,  Do* 
Dmnplen,  a  name  of  reproach  giren  to  the  Dnn- 
kers,  or  German  Baptiata.    Sea  Baptuts,  Gbrmak. 

Dnnaah  ben-Labrath  ha-Levi,  an  eminent 
Jewish  scholar,  was  bom  in  l^gdod  al>out  A.D.  920, 
spent  most  of  his  life  at  Fez,  and  died  at  Cordova 
aliout  A.D.  1«80.  His  writings  contribute<l  lar^jely  to 
tho  development  of  Hebrew  lexicography  and  Biblical 
exetcesis.  TheM  writfaigi  «n  drfefly  In  the  Ibrm  of 
controversies  with  Stadia  (q,  v.)  and  Mcnachcm  ben- 
Sanik  (q.  ▼.).  His  criticiams  of  the  grammatical  and 
exegotical  worka  of  Saadla  are  entitled  ria<nbn  "^CO 

(fhr  Jlnnk  fif  Auimadrersionn  \.  <in!v  fr.i>;itii'nt.«  of  Hliicli 
remain.  They  show  that  he  waa  a  better  gramma- 
ffam,  MpeebUy  M  to  knowledge  of  the  verb^  than  fla* 
•dia.  These  fragments  arc  prosorvcd  in  the  ir|^  ^B^, 
A  work  of  Abea  Ezra  (q.  written  in  defence  of  8a- 
adin,  published  with  a  critical  oomnwntar}-  by  Lipp- 
inann,  and  with  a  preface  by  .Tost  f  Frankf.  a.  ^I.  1H^I3). 
Ilia  critidam  of  Menachein's  H«;brew  Ix'xiron  ccm- 
taine,  aeeoiding  to  FDnt,  SOO  articles,  each  concluding 
with  some  terse  remark  or  sayiii^^  in  rhyme.  It  was 
published  with  notes  by  II.  Fili|>owski,  and  with  rc- 
nuirks  by  I.<eopold,  Dukes,  ami  Kirchheimer,  by  the 
London  Antiquarian  Society  (Lond.  and  Ediab.  1865). 
The  prinri[ial  i^iints  may  be  rammed  np  In  the  Ibllow- 
iii^;  :  1.  Dun  I'll  rl.is-ifiea  verb*  uii'l  ^I'h--  rhu  f-c\mT.\\tAy , 
and  objects  to  the  derivation  of  the  former  from  the 
latter,  t.  Diatinguishes  the  mnritt  letters  of  verlm 
fr«»ra  nouns  similar  in  form  by  irrnmmatical  rules.  S. 
Shows  the  advantage  of  the  a|>|>lii'ation  of  the  Chaldco 
nn<I  Arabic  in  the  explanation  of  Hebrew  words.  4. 
Departs  in  more  than  twenty- four  different  verses 
trmn  the  Masoretle  text,  whirb  i  y  many  are  thoaght 
to  vil  l  i  a  lif'tter  si-nsc.  Fllr-t  >  lys  of  this  Mork  that 
it  iif  "  of  great  interest  in  relation  to  a  knowledge  of 
Hebvew  philology,  of  the  new  Hebrew  poetry,  and  of 
tlio  state  (if  Jewish  culture  in  Spain  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury'. '  Tlie  inlluence  which  Dunash  exereiscil  over 
Jewish  ((rammarians  and  expositors  of  the  Bible  is 
a— n  in  tlic  frequent  quotatinni  made  from  his  works 
\gy  the  principal  lexiro^aphers  and  comwentatoffi, 

fiui  li  Ilji'^Iii,  .Ii'Mi-yih  Car. I,  Alrf-n-Fzra,  ami  Kiiiu  lii  — 
Duices,  Liter.  Mitthtil.  iibtr  die  alli-»l.  hebniltchrn  Jir- 
rgrttm,  Grammatiter  u.  Ltxicoffraplun  (Stuttg.  1844), 
p.  149,  etc. :  Steinsclineidcr,  Cnt.  f.if  r.  Hfbr. ;  EtJier- 
Irl^fe,  Infrf)ducti>m  to  I/ehr.  Litrraiurf,  p.  37.S  and  379 ; 
FUrst,  HArfw  amdCkaUke  Ijtriciin  (Leips.  and  Lond. 
1867>,  Fnfiwa,  sxv  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cjtclap,  i^. 


Dnnaah  (Aooxim)  ben-Tanim,  the  Babskmhm^ 
bom  at  Ir4k  about  A.D.  900,  was  educated  at  Kcira- 
wan  by  the  celebrated  laaac  Israeli  v.),  anl  died 
about  ;•<;(».  At  the  i\v.v  of  twenty  he  had  become  so 
proficient  in  Hebrew  learning  tbat  he  was  able  to 
write  an  elaboiate  critlqne  of  the  works  of  Saadia,  be- 
sides writinj;  al.-o  a  sjM'cial  Hel'n-w  praninuir  contain- 
ing a  com|>ariMin  of  the  liiij;uistic  ciuiracteriatic  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  and  a  commentary  on 
the  flooi  of  CreatioH.  His  writings  (nu)stly  yet  in 
manuscript)  are  often  referred  to  by  Aben-Kzra  and 
othiT  cx|s>siu>rs.  Dunash  waa  the  first  who  maintain- 
ed that  the  Hebrew  language  baa  diminutives,  which 
an  aflhated  hjrtiie  endings  yi  and  ;  e.  g.  '"iS'^K,  2 
Sam.  xiii,  20.  Aben-Kzra  opposes  this  opinion,  and 
asserts  that  tba  Hebrew  langoage  has  no  diminutives ; 
bat  Ewald,  fai  his  Grammar  (c.  167),  has  espoused  Dn- 
iia^l/s  <i|,itiion. — Kitfo,  Cyi  I  ■}xr,li  i,  j,  710;  Fttll^  JR^ 
brtw  and  Chaldee  Lej-iom,  Preface,  p.  xxv. 

Dong  (prop.  V'^BS,  IsqpU'o,  Ezek.  ir,  16,  spoken 
e«]ttshrelyofanlnM]i,mdiMttNeinrorcaaiel;  alM 
do*mm^  ordure,  as  spread  on  land,  2  Kings  Is, 

37 ;  Psa.  Ixxxiil,  10;  Jer.  vlii,  2  ;  ix,  22 ;  xvl,  4  ;  xxv, 
88;  while  ^5*10,  pe'reth,  sij^nities /jrc*-*  as  contained  in 
the  entrails  of  victims,  ExwI.  xxi\,]l;  Lev.  iv,  11; 
viii,  17 ;  xvi,  27 ;  Num.  ix,  & ;  Mai.  ii,  8.  On  tho 
other  liand,  human  excrement  ia  specially  denoted  by 
nsta;,  tmW,  Deut.  xxiii,  18;  Eiek.  Ir,  12;  a  mum 
also  applied  to  Vss,  j«  'W,  Job  xx,  7  ;  Ezek.  Iv,  12.  15; 
Zeph.  i,  17 ;  but  not  necessarily  to  bb^,  salaf,  1  Kings 
xly,10.  The  OrMk  word  Is  Rrfirpoc,  whether  of  men  or 

bmtes;  n8e«l  in  the  .Sopt.  for  all  the  abnvc.  fiut  f<ii)tid 
!  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  the  form  roarpta,  ttumurf,  Luke 
xiii,  8 ;  while  agifiaXov,  Phil,  iii,  8^  properly  signifies 
r^tue).  The  use  of  Moh  •obsttiMM  among  the  Jews 
was  twofold. 

i.  At  maimra.  This  consisted  either  of  straw  steep- 
ed in  li<mid  manure  (n:'^"^'2  ""^S,  lit.  in  dnHg-tr'tfrr, 
laa.  xxv,  10),  or  the  tweepingt  (nn^D,  Isa.  v,  25)  of 
the  streets  and  roads,  which  wars  earefolly  removed 
from  at)out  the  houses  and  collected  in  heaps  (rsii^^)- 
I  outside  tlie  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed  spots  (henca 
I  the  dnng-gnte  at  Jemaslem,  Neh.  ii,  18),  and  thenca 
^  removed  in  due  murse  td  the  fields  (Mishna,  Shaffb.  3, 
I  §  1-S).    Sec  below.    The  mode  of  applying  manure 
I  to  trsM  WM  by  digging  hoke  abent  raeiriaots  and  ia> 
sertinj;  it  (I.uke  xiii,  K).  as  still  practice*!  In  Southern 
Italy  (  I  rench,  /'artthlfn,  p.  3.'j6).    Jn  the  caw  of  sacri- 
;  ficca  the  dung  WM  bunied  outside  the  camp  (Exod. 
j  xxix,14;  Lev.  iv,  11;  viii,  17;  Nam.  xlx,  6):  heoM 
!  the  extreme  opprobrlnm  oif  the  tiireat  In  Mai.  fi,  8. 

rarti<  111  ir  dire(  tinns  were  laid  down  in  the  las>  tn  cii- 

,  force  cleanliness  with  regard  to  boman  ordure  (Deut. 

!  xxill,  12  eq.):  it  wu  the  grnssMt  IwaH  to  tarn  a 
man's  house  into  a  IVMptacle  for  it  (  '^X*H*;,  2  Kings 

j  X,  27 ;  flb;3,  Esra  vl,  11 ;  Dan.  U,  6 iii,  29,  A.  V., 
"dunghill");  public  establishments  of  that  nature  are 
still  found  in  the  larjre  towns  of  the  F.a.st  (Kussell's 

!  A  i^ppo,  i,  84).  The  expression  to  "  cast  out  as  dnng" 
implied  not  only  the  oflbnsivenem  of  the  object,  bat 
aNo  the  idea's  of  rnni<ral  (1  Kings  xi\',  10),  and  still 

'  more  rrpimirt  (2  Kin^s  i.x,  37 ;  Jer.  viii,  2).  1  iie  rev- 
erence nf  the  later  Hebrews  would  not  [lermit  the  pro- 
nunciation of  some  of  the  terms  used  in  Scripture,  and 
accordingly  more  delicate  words  were  substituted  in 
lha  matsto  (TWIS,  ImAI',  ftr  B^K^  titanam',  or 
r— »n.  rhnrtm'r2  Kings  vi,  25  :  x,  27  ;  xviii,  27 ;  Isa. 
xxxvi,  12).  The  occurrence  of  such  names  as  Oilalai, 
Dimnsb,  Madmenah,  and  Madmannah,  showa  that 
theM  Ideas  of  delicacy  did  not  extend  to  oriliTuirv  mat- 
ters. The  term  tiKv^a\n  (.\.  V..  "dung,"  Pliil.  iii,  «) 
is  applied  by  Josephus  ( IFrir,  v,  18, 7)  to avdnia  (oonp. 
Eodns.  xxtU,  4).  Sm  Maxvbi. 
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2.  A  $  fuel  III  a  district  ivlim  frood  b  Msrce, 
dang  is  so  valuable  for  this  parpoae  that  little  of  it  ia 
spared  for  the  former.  The  difficnltj  of  procaring 
lire-wiMxl  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Kgypt  has  tlierL'fore 
made  dung  in  all  ages  highly  prised  aa  a  substitute : 
It  was  aed  fcrlieatfaig  Uine4ciliw  ^Sbma^,  Lap.  W), 
oveii'-,  ami  for  baking  cakes  (Ezek.  iv,  12, 15).  the  even 
heat  wiiieb  it  produced  adapting  it  peculiarly  for  tlie 
lattar  operation.  Cows'  and  camels'  dung  is  still  used 
for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins  (Burckhaidt's 
Xott-s,  i,  57) :  they  ercn  form  a  species  of  pan  for  try- 
iii^'  '  ..'LC-  iiut  of  it  (^Iil-^t•^,  Al')ij.<K  i,  310;  in  Epypt 
the  dung  is  mixed  with  straw  and  formed  into  dat, 
•round  cakes,  wfafcb  are  dried  in  the  ana  (Laaa,  Mi)d. 

Eg.  i.  '2.')'2;  ii,  141).  This  use  of  ihin^  for  fm-1  liy  the 
ancient  I.sruelitcs,  however,  is  colKcted  incitieiUally 
fhm  the  passage  in  which  the  prophet  Ezcklel,  Iieing 
commanded,  as  a  symbolical  action,  to  bake  his  bread 
with  human  dung,  excuses  himself  from  the  use  of  an 
nncli  an  thing,  and  i*  permitted  to  employ  cows'  dung 
instead  (£zek.  iv,  12-16).  This  shows  that  the  dung 
of  animals^  at  Mat  of  daan  aaimala,  iraa  naoal,  and 
that  no  iden'<  of  eeremonial  unrleanness  were  attjiclud 
to  itA  employment  for  this  purjxise.  The  use  of  cow- 
dung  for  fuel  is  known  to  European  villagers,  who,  at 
least  in  the  west  of  England,  prefer  it  in  baking  their 
bread  "under  the  crock,"  on  account  of  the  long-con- 
tinued and  e(juaMe  heat  which  it  maint.iiiiM.  It  is 
there  also  not  unusual  in  a  summer  evening  to  see 
aged  people  travelling  the  green  lanea  with  baaketa  to 
eollert  the  cakes  of  row-<lung  which  have  dried  upon 
the  road.  This  helps  out  the  ordinarj*  tire  of  wood, 
and  makes  it  bum  longer.  In  many  thinly-wooded 
parts  of  south-western  Asia,  the  dung  of  cows,  camels, 
horses,  asses,  whichever  may  happen  to  be  the  most 
common,  is  cdllected  with  great  zeal  and  diligence 
from  the  streets  and  bigiiways,  ctiietly  by  young  girls. 
They  alao  hwrer  on  the  sklrta  of  traveHen,  and  tliare 

•re  often  amusing  soramMe<  aiiionj^  thcin  for  the  i1n'|i- 
ptngs  of  the  cattle.  The  dung  i.s  mixed  up  with 
chopped  straw  and  made  Into  cakes,  which  are  stuck 
op  by  their  own  adhesiveneaa  against  the  walls  of  the 
cottages,  or  are  laid  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  until 
t^ul^K-il•IUIy  ilricil.  It  is  not  nnusual  to  see  a  whole 
village  with  its  walls  thus  garnished,  which  baa  a  sin- 
gular and  not  Terjr  agreeable  appearance  to  a  Borope- 
an  traveller.  Towanl.n  the  end  of  autumn,  the  result 
of  the  summer  collection  of  fuel  for  winter  is  shown  in 
large  coolaal  heaps  or  stacka  of  dlied  dung  upon  the 
top  of  vnrj  cottage.  The  naages  of  the  Jews  in  this 
matter  were  probably  similar  in  Hnd,  although  the  tx- 
tent  to  which  they  pri  v.iiled  raunot  now  \ie  estimated. 
(See  Kitto,  Pictorial  J/ist.  (^tJne  Jew^  ii,  p.  coczlix.— 
Saiith,  a.  t.  ;  Kitto,  a.  t.   See  Fntk 

Di;xo-OATE  (r-iBBXrt  irr,  iha'ar  Ao  aaHpott^ 
Neh.  iu,  14,  or  rbdxn  -r  r,  ii.  VX :  xii,  31 ;  contract- 
ed niBl^rj  IjiS,  tha'ar  ha^ephoth',  iii,  13,  i.  9,  gate 
ftf  the  db^^iOs;  Sept.  >}  m>Xn  [r.  r.  bl  xii,  81,  ro  rti- 
X"C]  Ko;rpinc ;  Vulg.  porta  gterqttitinti  or  [ii,  1.3] 
ttercon'.i;  A.V.  "dung-port"  in  ii,  18),  a  gate  of  an- 
cient JiTusulem  on  the  south-west  qoaitar,  1000  eaMts 
from  the  Valley  Gate  (Neh.  iil,  1.3)  towanl  the  "outh 
(Neh.  xii,  31) ;  a  position  that  fixes  it  at  the  S.  W.  an- 
gle of  ^It.  Zion  (see  Strong's  Harm,  and  Erpoi.  of  the 
(hip.  App.  ii,  p.  11).  It  waa  dooUleaa  ao  called  from 
the  pilea  of  garbage  collected  In  tiw  valleT  of  Tophet 
(q.  V.)  below.  See  Bkthso.  (Compare  the  F.<'/in!iiifi 
Hill  at  Rome.)  Joeenhus  (H'ar.v,  4,  2)  calls  it  the 
Om        Emmn  (if  Eo«ifv6v  irAiy).   See  Jbroba^ 

tCM. 

DUNGHILL  (P'Q'rX,  a*hpoth\  1  Sam.  ii,  8;  Psn. 
cxiii,  7;  Lam.  iv,  5;  tlJ'cn^,  maimenuA',  a  he^ip  of 
aoaijiart,  Isa.  xacr.  10;  Chi^.  Maoh',  Earn  Tii, 
U,  or  ''Vs,  nera/i",  Dan.  ii,  5;  iii,  29,  a  sink;  Greek 
coiriM'a,  Ecclus.  xxU,  2 ;  Luke  xiv,  85).   From  Isa. 


XXV,  10,  we  learn  that  the  bulk  of  manoie 
creased  by  the  addition  of  straw,  which  waa,  of  eeana^ 
as  with  ns,  left  to  rot  in  the  dunghill.  Some  of  the 
regulations  rtmiK  cted  with  this  use  of  dung  we  learn 
fkom  the  Talmud.  The  heaping  up  of  a  dunghill  in  a 
pnUie  plaee  expoaed  the  owner  to  ibo  rqiair  ef  an^ 

damaj^e  it  mi^'ht  orrr-hii-u.  and  any  on*'  wa-.  at  Rtierty 
to  take  it  away  {^Buba  Kama,  i,  3, 3).  Another  regula- 
tion forbade  the  accumulation  of  the  dunghill  to  be 
removed  in  the  seventh  or  aabbatie  year  to  the  vidn* 
ity  of  any  groand  under  culture  {8hM.  iil,  \\  whkh 
was  equivalf-nt  tn  an  iritonlii  tion  of  the  u*e  of  manure 
in  that  year  \  and  this  must  have  occasioned  aome  ii^ 
ereaaa  it  labor  in  the  year  enaniag.  See  Aoucn^ 
Ti'KK.  To  sit  on  a  dung-heap  was  a  »ign  of  the  deep- 
est dejection  (1  Sam.  ii,  X;  I'sa.  cxiii,  7  ;  Lam.  iv,  &; 
comj).  .loh  ii,  8,  Sept.  and  Vulg,).  We  are 
by  Plutarch  (I/e  Svptrntttiome)  that  the  Syriana 
affected  with  a  particular  disease  charact«ixed  by  vi> 
olent  pains  of  the  bones,  uKrratiniii  i>vi  r  the  whole 
body,  awelUng  of  the  feet  and  abdomen,  and 
of  Ibe  liTar.  TUa  malady  waa  in  gea 
the  anger  of  tfao  gods,  but  was  supposed  to  be  more 
«r<pecially  inflicteil  by  the  .Syrian  godde««  on  those 
who  had  eaten  some  kinds  of  tish  deemed 
her  (Menander  apud  Porpbyr.).  In  order  to  af 
the  offended  divinity,  the  persons  afltectcd  by  this 
order  were  taught  Ity  the  prieiit«  to  put  on  caekilotl^ 
or  old  tattered  garments,  and  to  sit  on  »  danghill ;  m 
to  roU  tbenuelTea  naked  in  tiie  dirt  aa  a  aign  ef  hairfl* 
iation  and  contrition  for  their  offence  (Pcrsiu*.  Sn'.x; 
Martial,  Epigr.  iv,  4).  This  will  remind  the  readec 
of  Job'a  condnct  under  his  affliction,  and  that  of  i 
licrsons  mentioned  in  Scripture  aa  foiling 
in  the  dust,  etc    See  Duar. 

Dungal,  a  writer  of  the  9th  century,  < 
gin  and  histori'  little  is  known,  but  who  is  .»uppi»sed 
to  have  been  of  Scotch  or  Irish  birth.  According  ta 
Iriah  aeeoonta,  boiraa  abbotof  Glendolongki,  aad 

the  destruction  of  his  monasterj-  b_v  the  Dane<  hf  fled 
te  France.  He  calls  himself  "a  recluse,"  and  the 
Ilist.  l.itt.  de  la  France  (iv,  41<3)  notes  him  as  a  modk 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  in  France.  Horatoti,  bov> 
ever  {Re.r.  lud,  iv,  611),  describes  him  as  a  monk  ef 
Pavia,  in  Italy.  He  wmte  against  the  reforming 
movements  of  Claudius  of  Turin  (q.  v.),  in  887,  Rnpm 
$a  contra  pervena*  ClowK  Taurimmk  Bpiaeipi  aMlM> 
/jfM,  in  which  he  defends  the  invocation  of  urntl^tta 
adoration  of  relics,  etc.,  hut  .«eeks  to  guard  the«*  usages 
from  superstitious  abuse.  The  liook  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Papirius  Masson  (Paris,  1608),  and  may  bo 
found  in  tibUatheca  Max.  Patnm  (Lyons),  xiv,  19*- 
;  also  in  Migne,  Patrohygui  J^itina,  turn.  103.  He 
was  also  celebrated  as  an  astronomer. — If  oore,  Hiittrf 
^IrdaHdt  Wetaar  n.Welta^JBrr*wi  fajitwa,  fli^ W; 
Schrtckh,  KSnimgrnekiekltt  kOO,  414 

Dungeon  (^12,  bar,  Gen.  xl,  15;  xii,  14,  etCL,* 
pit,  as  often  rendered;  fully  TiSH  T""!..  fumse  ^tfa 
pit,  Exod.  xii,  29 ;  Jer.  xxxvii,  16X  i«  properly  dhlln> 
gnished  fnm  tha  ordinary  prison  (Bl|9 
al»o  'T^^?  or  "^'r~)  as  being  more  fevere, 
ally  consisting  of  a  deep  cell  or  cistern  (Jer. 
6 ;  hence  the  propriety  of  the  Heb.  word  which 
catcs  a  hole),  like  the  Roman  inner  priaoo  (ly  it 
^v\aicti.  Acts  xvi,  24).  Incarceration,  a  ponLshmcaa 
so  common  in  Kprypt  (Gen.  xxxix,  JO  .«q. ;  xl,  3  sq.; 
xii,  10;  xlii.  19),  waa  also  in  use  among  the  later  lfl> 
radites  (com  p.  Esra  Til,  9fy  Bat  it  ia  nowhata  aaa^- 

tioncd  ill  the  law,  perhaps  hocnu'c  among  a  people, 
everj"  man  of  whoni  was  a  landed  proprietor,  it  waa 
easily  dispensed  with,  a  fine  being  alwagrt  Magr  ^ 
flict ;  partly,  too,  because  it  seemed  improper  to  tdw 
coltivatom  of  the  earth  fW>m  their  land  fat  any  l^^A 
of  tioio.  (Other  reasons  arc  sug^p'-tod  liy  Mieberfe, 
Jdoi.Secktfi^^mi.)  Arrest  is  mentioned,  ladaa4(|M> 
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xxir,  13),  bat  not  m  a  puniBbment.    Tbe  guilty 
•fanpljr  kept  in  mrd  to  await  Motaooe  (comp.  2  Chnm. 
XTiU, 26;  Wadttnath,  AiaUm.  AUerth,  II,  {,  IM).  So 

it  wii^  a  lepil  principle  in  Uonio  that  a  priM>n  was  to  ' 
be  used  only  to  keep  men,  not  to  puninb  tbom.    Un*  i 
dir  tliB  latar  Uil0liai|imooment  wan  used  w  a  penal-  | 
tr,  yet,  as  it  seems,  not  by  judicial  Mntence,  Imt  at 
the  will  of  the  sovereign,  especialh*  in  the  case  of  too  , 
plain-«ip<iken  prophetit  (2  Chron.  xvi,  10;  Jer.  xx,  2;  | 
z»ii,  2  iq. ;  xxxiii,  1  tq. ;  xxxvii,  15).   After  tbe  ' 
airileitbaaaMTCffjeaaloinary  (Matt.xi,2;  Lnkalil, 
'2(^ :  Tohn  iii,  24),  and  wa*  sometimes  used  to  paninh 
religious  oflbnces  (Acta  r,  18, 21 ;  viii,  8 ;  xii,  4 ;  xxii, 
4;  Jtxvi,  10%  and  in  canea  vt  dabt  (Matt.  xvUi,  80; 
QOap.  ArviiMix,  i,  411).  Tbe  moet  ancient  prisons  were 
limply  water-«^  interns,  out  of  which,  since  the  sides 
came  together  almve,  one  could  not  easily  escape  with* 
out  aid  (Can.  xsxvii,  20, 22).    I  mprisonment  in  these 
was  often  nada  tibm  more  unpleasant  by  deep  mud 
(.Icr.  xxxviii.  f>).    T!ieri<  wen-  iit  \hr  ^atcf.  nr  in  the 
watcb-bouses  at  the  palaces  of  kings,  or  the  lK>use»  of 
tha  comBanders  oftba  body^gnaid,  who  were  tbe  ex- 
aoutors  of  criminal  sentences,  especml  state-prisons 
(Jer.  XX,  2  ;  xxxii,  2  ;  Gen.  xxxix,  20  »q. ;  xl,  4  ; 
comp.  Jer.  xxxvii,  15,  20;  Harmcr,  Oht.  iii,  250  sq.). 
A  prisoD  of  the  kind  last  named  is  called  pritimrkouse 
(rO|n«ll  rra,  2  Chron.  xvi,  lO).    The  prisoners 
wem  kept  in  chains  (Judg.  xvi,  21 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  M; 
Jer.  xl,  1).    Under  the  Koman  empire  tbey  were 
.  chained,  by  one  or  both  hands,  to  tbe  soldiers  who 
watched  thorn  (Acts  xii,  4;  xxi,  ."^3;  I'liny,  Ajp.  x,  fi.5; 
Seneca, v,  and  Dt  tnmmtiL  An,x\  Atiien.  v,  213 : 
Joeepll.  Ant,  xvHI, 41, 7),  m  li  «tDl  tiie  etutom  fai  Abys- 
■lni:i  (Riijippll,  Ahi/t.  i.  21^).    S'linctitnrs  tlic  Ifraclites 
chttiiieil  them  by  the  feet  to  a  wotnlen  lilock  (.Job  xiii,  I 
27 ;  xxxiii,  11 ;  Acts  xvi,  24 ;  comp.  Wetstein  in  loc. ; 
Jacob,  ad  Lucian.  Toxnr.  p.  104),  or  by  tbe  neck  (comp.  I 
Aristophanes,  Clouds,  592),  or  by  the  hands  and  feet  at 
once.    Such  severe  impri'mnmcnt  is  to  l)e  nndcrst'Kxl 
in  Jer.  xx,  2 ;  xxix,  26,  where  our  veraion  has  "  in  the 
Btoeka'*  (comp.  Symmach.  /SMavwT^pteVt  vrptfiXurt]- 
piov ;  and  the  Greek  ri'^wr,  Schol.  in  Ari.'toph.  Plut. 
p.  476).   Poor  and  meagre  fare  seems  to  have  added  to 
the  aevertty  of  tbe  penalty  (2  Cbrail.  xviii,  2G).  An 
example  of  lax  state  impriaonment  appean  in  1  Kings 
ii,  iJT.    Visits  to  prisoners  are  allowed  with  comiMini- 
tive  freedom  in  the  Kast  Oliitt.  xxv,  ^6;  .ler.  xxxii, 
8;  see  BoseamUUcr,  J/oryaiila«<^  V,  lUl).  Boman  pris- 
on dladplioe  appean  eapedally  in  tbe  Acta  of  tbe 
Apostles.    The  keeper  of  the  prison  i«  culle<l  in  Greek 
itafio^vXai  (Act«  xvi,  23 ;  xxvii,  34>)i  ''"t  "ine  n-p«c- 
rmp  (Luke  xfi,  60),  and  was  arme<l  (Acts  xvi,  27). 
Comp.  P&STOKITTM.    See  in  general  A.  Iktmhardini, 
De  career*  af  aaH^  ejus  uitt  (Padua,  1718).— Winer, 
1^402.  8««  FftiMnr. 

Dong-gato;  DmitfilU;  Dim-wit.  8ae  m- 

der  DcNo. 

Du'ra  (Chal.  Dura\  Sf^!)^,  the  circle,  i.  q.  Hebrew 
so  tbe  Sept.  rendera,  rb  mptfioXov,  bat  ▼.  r.  At- 
dpa ;  Vulg.  Dura),  tbe  plain  where  Nebuchadnezzar 
set  up  his  golden  colossus  to  be  adored  (Dan.  iii,  1). 
Interpreters  usually  compare  Dura  to  a  city  mention- 
ed by  Ammian.  Marcell.  (xxv,  6),  situated  near  the  Ti- 
gris (If  annert,  v,  462) ;  or  another  of  the  aame  name 
(^Aftjp^)  in  Polybius  (▼,  4S,  18)  and  AnimlBB.  Hiteell. 
(xxiii,  5),  on  the  Kuphrate"",  near  the  month  of  the 
Ctuiboras,  7  miles  from  Carchemish  ;  or,  finally,  one  c{ 
•  almllnr  aaaM(A4irpa)  in  Susiana  (Ptol.  Ti,  3,'s).  Bat 
these  quarters  are  all  too  distant  from  Babylon  to  have 
|>een  historically  possible,  as  it  is  clear  from  the  con- 
text that  "the  phiin  of  Dura"  could  be  no  other  than 
tfiBt  plain  (or  some  part  of  it)  in  which  Babjlon  itself 
was  sitaatad  (Hcred.  1, 178).  L  e.  Mar  (Gen.  xl,  S). 
Kvi  ii  against  the  first  of  these  locations,  the  tract  a 
little  tielow  Tekrit,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  (Lay- 


ard,  .Vtn.  anJ  Bab.  p.  469),  where  the  name  Dur  is  still 
found,  there  are  the  folbwing  objections :  (1)  this  tract 
pvobablj  never  beloagad  to  Babylon ;  (2)  at  any  rate, 
it  is  too  far  from  the  capital  to  l>e  the  pla<  e  wlu  rc  ttio 
image  was  set  up,  for  tbe  plain  of  Dura  was  in  the 
prveiaea  «r  ^Setriet  ef  Babylon  ^na  rr^rs),  and 
therefore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city ;  (3)  the  name 
X>Kr,  in  its  modem  use,  is  applicable  to  any  plain.  M. 
Oppert  plaeea  the  plain  (or,  aa  be  edb  It,  the  **TaI- 
ley")  of  Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Babylon,  in  the  vi- 
cinity uf  the  mound  of  Dotcair  or  Duair,  He  hu^  dii»- 
covcre<1  on  tliis  site  the  padaital  «if  a  cetoml  atatue, 
and  regards  the  modeni  name  aa  a  cormption  of  the 
ancient  appellatkn.  Tbe  Talmndlcal  notice  {Saitkedr. 

fbi.  92,2:  fitn-n  nspa  nan  ns  iidst  insia)  is  ob- 
scure (Bttxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  col.  520).  See  LakeaMch> 
er,  (Htmv.  pkUol.  vii,  28  sq.    See  BAeTLOK. 

Dunham,  Darii  h,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Eplw»> 
pal  Metho4lisni  in  Canada.  He  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  in  1788,  and  located  in  1800.  Mr.  Dunham 
was  a  man  of  strong  character,  great  practical  ability, 
and  abundant  wit  and  satire.  See  Wakeley,  Heroee 
nf  .l/eAodbm  (N.  T.  12mo) ;  Coles,  The  Smpermmtrarg 
(N.  Y.  \i<mu-) ;  Stevens,  Ailt.  tfOaMdMut  l^S&Mfd 
Church,  vol.  iii,  ch.  vL 

Dvnlll,  Mavtiii  rmr,  arcbhUbop  ef  Pown,  waa 
bom  Not.  11,1774,  at  Wat,  near  Rawa.  He  studied 
theology  at  Bromberg  and  at  Rome,  in  the  CoUegnm 
Germamcam,  and  was  orddnad  priest  in  1797.  In 
1829  he  was  made  administrator  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Posen ;  as  such  he  warned,  in  a  pastoral  of  Dec.  8, 
the  Polish  mepil>ers  of  the  diocese  against  taking 
part  in  the  Polish  ReTolntion.  On  July  10, 1881,  he 
waa  eenwcrated  arebblsbep  ef  Qneaen  and  Poaen.  In 
18.14  he  reorganized  the  episcopal  seminaries  of  those 
two  cities.  At  the  l>eginning  of  tlie  year  1837  arch* 
bishop  Dunin  found  his  mind  troubled  by  tbe  devln* 
tions  from  the  strict  rules  of  the  rinirch  of  Rome 
which  had  Kradoally  come  to  be  established  in  his  dio- 
cc-^t'  wltli  n  f^rd  to  "mixed"  marria^^cs  (lictwi  i  n  Ho- 
man  CathoUca  and  Protestants).  He  therefore  ask|l 
tbe  Pmaaian  goveruuienl  to  allow  bhn  either  to  pn 
lish  in  his  dittcese  the  brief  on  the  subject  hy  pope 
Pius  VIII,  or  to  ask  in  Home  for  new  instructions, 
or  to  pr(H-oed  according  to  the  bull  of  pope  Ben^ 
diet  XIV  of  the  year  1748.  All  these  requests  were 
refused  by  the  Pruasuin  government,  and  Dunin 
therefore,  on  February  27,  1H38,  by  a  pastoral  letter, 
forbade  the  dergj'  of  his  diocese,  under  penalty  of  sna- 
pension,  to  aolenmlM  any  nrixed  marriage  at  aU.  A 
royal  rescri[>t  (f^ itfjinftimrdfT)  demanded  of  fiim  .i  re- 
call of  this  letter:  and.  when  he  declined  this,  a  min- 
isterial rescript  declared  it  null  and  void.  AgafautUia 
archbishop  himself  criminal  proceedings  were  begun. 
Before  the  sentence  was  published,  the  king,  in  March, 
18.39,  called  him  to  Berlin  t«  attempt  a  compromise. 
When  it  was  found  impoasible  to  eifect  thia,tlM  arch- 
bishop waa  sentenced  on  April  S5  to  aiz  montbs'  lni« 
prisiinmcnt  in  a  Prtissian  fnrf  rc*s.  The  Vm^r  pardoned 
him,  and  again  summoned  liim  to  Berlin  to  make  prop- 
ositions for  a  compromise;  but  when  |be  archbishop 
suddenly,  without  informing  the  government,  left  Ber- 
lin on  Oct.  4,  be  was  rearrested  on  Oct.  6,  and  removed 
to  the  fortress  of  Colber^;.  Tln  re  lie  remained  until 
August,  1840,  when  the  new  king,  Friediich  Wilheim 
IV,  derfrmia  to  end  tbe  eonflkt  between  tin  State  and 
the  Church  of  Rome,  set  him  at  liberty,  after  Dunin 
had  signed  certain  declarations.  He  now  itutructed 
his  deifiy  to  deaist  ftami  demanding  any  promlwa 
from  persons  about  to  conclude  a  "  mixed"  marriage, 
but  also  to  refrain  from  anything  that  might  imply  an 
approval  of  !*nrh  marriages.  Another  pastoral  letter 
of  Febmaiy,  1842,  provided  that  in  the  eaae  of  peiaooa 
who,  eontiwy  to  tbe  piorMona  ef  the  Clnireb,  bad 
concluded  a  mixed  marriai;e,  the  priests  must,  in  each 
individual  case,  judge  by  the  disposition  of  the  partiM 
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whether  they  might  atelt  tiian  to  the  McramentB  or 
not.  The  archbishop  dl*d  Dec.  26, 1842.  See  Trds- 
8IA.  A  life  of  archbishop  Dunin  was  published  by  F. 
Vobl  iMartim  vom  Dmim,  Sfarienbai^,  l&4d).  The 
eoniyct  of  arehbiahop  Dunin  and  of  archbishop  Droste 
(q.  v.),  of  Cologne,  with  the  I'ruHsbn  government,  in 
treated  of  in  a  special  work  by  the  Churdi  historian 
m.Etm(,Dkt§UmBrMsa^€f  Leipe.1888).— H«ri«, 
JMOMyK  ill,  UBi  ir«CMr  ODd  Wdta^  Kink^. 

Dnnkan.  Sm  lUpnan  (GanuiOk 

Dunn,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  EpjaooiMl  atlnister, 
WM  bom  in  Yiiginia  in  1774;  wiule  jonng  amigratad 
to  Ohio;  ont«n4  ^  Ohto  OoaftrntieB  in  1886,  and 

died  at  Cindnnati  in  April,  "  In  1h;]7  Mr.  Dunn 

addiMied  a  note  to  the  iKestem  CVkrwfwn  Advocate, 
In  wUeh  h«  callad  •ttaatkm  to  tiM  eotkUtion  of  IIm 

Germans  in  this  country,  saggcsted  the  importance  of 
a  GcnnjiQ  press,  and  forwarded  a  subscriptiuu  for  that 
purjMj^i'."  Thi»  was  the  first  public  movement  to- 
wards the  important  worli  of  UeinnMl  Mothodism.  He 
WM  "  a  good  man,  a  ftnrM  and  {MmoadTe  preacher, 
a  devirted  pastor,  a  courteous  ^fntleman,  and  a  great 
peace-maker,  ills  understanding  waa  solid,  his  im- 
pulses generous,  and  his  inflaenee  ■tnmg  ind  twvet." 
Ho  died  April,  1850.— .l/tW/^-ji  of  Cimfrtatem^  It, 
Thomson,  liiognxpkical  iHketdus,  p.  176. 


are  sapcrflaoas,  the  theologian  regards  a  <rertain  f> 
pematural  revelation  as  necessary,  becaoM  man  csa 
never  attain  to  ceruin  truth  by  inafiacting  adtMli  « 

secondary  causes,  whether  ideas  or  .«-ensation«.  Tb< 
object  of  ttkeulogy  is  God,  an  infinite  IkMn^,  and  tu 
iir.st  principle  of  all  things.  Yet  he  i«  not  to  be  !»■ 
gardad  in  the  light  of  his  infinity,  bat  of  liia  < 
tlw  lattar  Uaa  Mag  aaon  perfeot  than  tlw  ~ 
cause  God  cannot  be  conceived  a[>art  from  infinttT. 
though  infinity  can  be  conceived  witliout  God.  lie 
attributed  indeterminate  freedom  to  God,  nisd  bsav 
regarded  the  subjective  will  of  God  as  the  prin.  i:'* 
of  morality.  Sometimes  he  expressed  doubt.-,  a.-  ta 
the  jwssibility  of  a  rational  theolog>'.  Duim  Soota 
waa  the  founder  of  a  icbool,  ttie  Seiotutt,  who  distia- 
gaiafced  tlMBialTea  Ib^.eabtlely  of  diafwilnttoti,  aal 
fur  incessant  disputes  with  the  TTiomUtj.  Th.-*e  diy^ 
putes  were  so  frequently  mixed  up  with  human  pas. 
sions  that  science  derived  flron  them  little 
and  it  very  frequently  happened  that  the 
question,  instead  of  being  elucidated,  were 
tbro^^h  their  controversies"  (Tennemann,  ^fa 
ior^i(fPMi$opkftim).  SeeScBoukanc 
As  to  the  will,  Dons  Bcotus  mdntaiiied  its  tm- 

dom,  without  any  dtterrnini$m.  In  fact,  "tb^  lejdjn.; 
distinction  between  the  Thomist  and  the  Scotut  fif- 
ckology  respects  the  relation  of  thinking  and  wflbi^ 

which,  although  they  are  found  united,  umiiir^.  in  'V 
soul,  are  really  {farmaliter)  di->tinct,  as  well  fr^mx  ev^i 
other  as  from  the  houI  {^Op.  Oxon.  ii,  d.  16).     The  < 


ly  alone  (ibid.  d.  20)^  andar  certain  circc 
to  act  against  the  reason  (Dwput.  mbtil.  9  and  ur),bat, 
in  decided  opposition  to  Thoma.',  it  may  be  said  ihst 
in  very  many  cases  the  reason  is  determined  bj  tike 
will,  e.  g.  when  I  will  to  think.  It  is  most  jnfieins 
to  dlilingaish  two  dURstant  modea  oC  ttinldnii— tfe 
first,  which  precedes  the  will;  the  second,  whivhlcl- 
lows  it;  but  even  the  former  does  not  det^nniac  the 


Dona  Sootiu,  JoRAmrsa  (Doehr  JMHHi),  one 

of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Schnlu.stic  theoloj^ianp,  was 

bom,  according  to  one  account,  about  1266,  at  Dun-  i  terminism  of  Thomas,  according  to  which  tlia  will  

atance,  near  Ahiwick,  Northumberland  t  aeearding  to  eaaarily  ehooaes  wiiat  the  thought  pwsanto  toft* 
anethar,  at  Duns,  or  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire,  Scot-  the  best,  Duns  combats  roost  emphHticallv.  N.>t  otlr 
land.  In  fact,  both  the  place  and  Ae  date  of  his  birth  that  the  will  has  the  power  to  determine"  itself  estae- 
are  unknown.  -\t  an  ciirl  v  age  he  joined  the  Minorite  "  '  -  -  -— 
Friars,  and  was  sent  by  tliem  to  Oxiord,  when  be  be- 
canM  fellow  of  Merton  College.  In  ISOl  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  theological  chair  in  Oxford,  which  he 
tilled  with  .HO  }^eat  reputation  that  itis  aaid  more  than 
80,000  scholars  came  to  Oxford  to  hear  hfan.  In  UM 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  wan  made  doctor  of 

theology,  and  soon  roefc  to  the  head  of  the  theological    ,   „   „  .  ^ 

sftiools.    He  here  distinguished  himself  especmlly  by  I  will,  for  tolwUat  ett  tupenor  tn/z^ecte  (Op.  o'aaB.&A 

his  advocaqr  of  the  immacnlato  conception  (g.  v.)  of    '    ~ 

tha  Virgia  Mary  agafaiet  Tbomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Dominicans.  He  influenced  the  rniversify  of  Paris 
to  adopt  thu  heresy.  In  1308  Duns  Scotus  was  order- 
ad  bgr  Gcaaalvo,  the  general  of  the  Mlnoriiai^  to  Co> 
logne,  to  oppose  the  Beguines.  On  the  road  he  was 
met  in  solemn  pomp,  and  conducted  into  the  town  by 
the  whole  Iwdy  of  citizens.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy 
at  Cologne  Nov.  8, 1308.  Paol  Joviua  ralates  that, 
whan  In  foil  fkom  apoplexy,  tM  was  fmnedlBtely  in- 
terred as  dead;  htit  thnt  nftorwnrd.«  cnmin^j  to  his 
senses,  he  languished  ia  a  most  miserable  manner  in 
hi.<  coffin,  beating  Us  head  and  bands  against  ito  stdsa 
tUl  he  died. 

His  philosophical  views  are  thus  stated  by  Tenne- 
mann :  "  His  celclinitfil  nttuck  on  tha  systom  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  drew  this  skilfnl  reasoner  very  fre- 


quently Into  vain  and  idle  distinctions,  but  In  all  h 

dialectic  di.<«putA's  he  maintained  a  steady  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  real  knowledge.  He  endeavored  to  as- 
certain some  certain  principle  of  knowkdga,  whattiar 
rational  or  empirical,  and  applied  himself  to  demon- 
strate the  tmtii  and  necessity  of  revelation.  As  a 
Re;ili<  he  differed  from  Thomas  Aquinas  by  assefting 
that  the  universal  is  contained  in  the  particular,  not 
merely  ra  jMMe,  but  «i  oete ;  that  ft  Is  not  created  by 
the  undersfanrlinp,  luit  rommunieated  to  it ;  and  that 
the  nature  of  things  i.s  detennined  in  particular  or  uni- 
versal by  a  higher  or  alwolute  principle.  In  Psychol- 
baofipQSSd  the  belief  that  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
are  dMnet  The  object  of  Philosophy  was,  in  his 
opinion,  to  become  r o^'iiizant  of  the  nature  of  things, 
or  what  ia.  ^Although  human  philosophy  teaches  the 
1,  and  that  snpamataral  di8clo«ui«s 


4^  jW.  4).  With  Duns  the  will  is  entirely  identical 
with  Gbfrum  orbit riitm;  what  it  does  is  ccnii^^mt  « 
f  ri/<M\  while  the  intellect  obeys  necesgitv  (^Op.  Oxsa. 
ii,d.26).  The  Auction  of  the  latter  is  to  fomisk  10 
the  win  the  material  wMcft  It  combines,  the  [i  iiiHi 
ity  being  given  to  it  of  willing  entire  opposit<?*  (d^ 
Oxon.  i,  dijtf.  39)"  (lilrdmann,  translated  h>y  Starhaik. 
Amer.  Pre»b.  Heview,  April,  iMt^  P^SW). 

On  the  Th'oh>fjy  of  .Seotus,  we  take  the  fd1o«iji4r 
from  Erdniann'H  article  ju.»t  cited  :  '*  The  pecaliaiibee 
of  Duns's  psychology,  as  well  as  his  inistlona  Ihs^ 
in  from  Tbomas,  leflect  theoiselTes  in  th»  bubbv  ia 
which  he  Tfows  the  esienee  of  God  and  the  devtiaref 
man,  and,  therefore,  in  hi^  the<dogy  and  ethics. 
to  his  theology :  since  the  existence  of  God  ndgiit  b« 
known  without  supernatural  illmninalleB,  ttcva  ia. 
therefore,  ex  puria  ruituralibu$,  a  knowledjre  of  the  f- 
is  j  vine  essence.    Hut  just  as  the  former  could  not  z» 


proved  a  priori,  the  latter  also  cannot  be  derrrei!  frsia 
the  higbart  mataiilnaical  idea  of  the  aw  (TWwm.  14% 
bat  wa  nrise  onrselves  to  ft  by  proceeding  fhsan  Hm 

rettigiwn  and  the  xmaqo  of  no<l.  Our  knowled.:*  cf 
the  essence  of  God  is  therefore  not  intuitive,  bat  «^ 
straodT«(in[ip.Awfo.PML9e.  2).  ThadMMtisBia 
the  human  soul  l)etwecn  the  infrflfrfu^,  whoM?  teuPt 
is  the  memory  an<I  the  will,  mu»t,  and  tiiat  ewuwafer. 
be  found  in  the  original  ground  of  man,  in  God.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  God,  oadeittaoding  and  will  nmat  bad»- 
tingnished,  of  whieb  tlie  former  acts  auiaiaiBti.  for 
latter  lihrrf :  th>'  forrnrr  i'--  the  ground  an<l  sum  of 
necessity,  the  latter  of  nil  contingency,  and  Kbeivin 
may  be  named  tite  possibility  of  the  conliBganil  fta  flid 
Paris,  ii,  d.  i,  qu.  3 ;  md.  i,  d.  40").  Inasvraek 
now,  as  these  two  determinations  (FWmtimninngwsJgiai 
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the  foandation  of  Duns's  doctrine  of  the  Triahy,  since 
the  Son,  aa  KerteM,  has  his  ground  in  the  rnemnria 
perfsHa,  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
sjiiratio  operated  through  the  will  {Rep.  Paris,  i,  d.  13 ; 
Op.  OxoD.  i,  d.  10  at  id.)^  b«  does  not  beeitate  to  a»- 
am  to  the  aalm]  Bum  tadi  capacity  tiiat  he  may 
know  thf  Trinity  (Quodl.  qu.  14).  These  intra-<livine 
relations  {nutioHaUa)  through  which  the  three  persons 
•re,  arc  the  fint  dedoctkma  resulting  from  the  essence 
of  God,  and  are  tiwrefim  to  be  derived  from  the 
known  eatenHoEbm  {itid,  1).  The  case  is  other- 
wi>'C  with  every  relation  of  God  ad  extra.  For,  since 
all  out  of  tiod  proceeds  from  the  dirine  will,  and  this 
«Mne  Mil  eemtingtmur  {jOp.  Oxon.  i,  d.  39),  it  can  by 
■O  means  be  proved  that  anything  out  of  God  mui^t 
oiat,  and  that  it  must  exist  as  it  Ls.  Truly  his  own 
being  does  God  know  and  will  of  necessity  ;  all  else  is 
only  secundario  vo&tum  (Rep.  Paris,  i,  d,  17).  That 
God  iniftht  have  created  all  thint;*  other  than  he  has, 
or  that  he  might  do  till  things  otheraise  than  he  does, 
cannot  be  proved  a  logiGal  imposaibiUQr,  an  incompai- 
tAttUm  ambwianmf  we  can  therefore  only  say,  in 
the  (•(Hir'c  of  tlic  cttJililir-hrd  order  (:!ioHen  liv  God,  this 
or  that  will  or  will  not  iuippen  (Rep.  Paris,  iv,  d.  49, 
qu,  11).  Such  an  estahlished  order,  limits  which  God 
haa  Tolantarily  fixed  for  himself,  is  postulated  by 
Dnns,  becaose  he  distinguishes  creation  and  preserva- 
tion, i.  1-.  I>riiiging  out  of  nothing  into  twing,  and  out 
of  being  into  being,  aa  two  eaaentiaUy  di^nct  rela- 
tfou  of  Ood  to  tUnga,  or,  ratlier,  of  things  (Quod/,  qu. 
12)  to  God.  {Op.  Oxon.  i,  d.  \W  qu  2.)  But  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  ground  why  this  parlicu- 
^pr  OVdw  was  e!<tuljlishcd  is  to  bo  found  purely  in  the 
pHaMOia  of  God.  Therefore,  although  it  is  true  that 
Ood  has  created  all  things  according  to  ideas  which 
prece<lcd  the  things  in  his  intelli^'pn(  c,  yet  these  arche- 
typal forms  have  by  no  meaoa  determined  his  creating ; 
iMst  of  an  ha*  ho  dHMon  aoy  om  fbnn  becwoM  tt  was 
the  better.  Rather  it  i.s  only  the  Ix  tter  for  the  ver>' 
reaaon  that  God  has  cho«cn  it  {()p.  Oxon.  ii,  d.  10). 
Than  is,tlMnfore,  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Trini- 
ty ;  of  the  creation  there  is  none.  It  is  with  the  in- 
carnation precisely  as  it  is  with  the  creation.  Had 
God  willed,  we  might  have  become  stone  ;  there  is  no 
more  impoiaibUity  in  that  than  there  was  in  his  be- 
ooning  nan.  lYediely  fba  whw  Ii  traa  of  ladoDp- 
tion  through  the  death  of  Christ.  A  proof  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  is  not  possible.  It  is  simply  the  pleas- 
ure of  God  that  the  death  of  the  guiltless  one  should 
become  the  ransom  for  the  guilty  {Op.  Oxon.  iii,  d.  7, 
qu.  1 ;  d.  20 ;  iv,  d.  15).  (Around  this  point  revolve 
die  controversies  of  the  Scotists  and  Thomists  respect- 
ing tha  marita  of  Christ.)  PndMlyaiitmiiitbeBaid 
of  these  dogmas  that  thi^  are  certain,  notthroogh  sci- 
entific proufs,  hut  throufjh  Xhc  jidf)i  tn  futa  {ibid.  rf.  24), 
even  so  must  we  say  of  the  moral  commandments 
which  are  given  as.  It  i.s  not  l)ecau8e  it  is  evQ  that 
God  has  forbidden  us  this  or  that,  but  it  is  evil  because 
he  has  forbidden  it.  Had  he  commanded  murder  or 
other  trangressions,  they  would  have  l>e*>n  no  trans- 
gressions and  no  rin  (fbid.  d.  87).  The  last  adduced 
principle  fomi  a  convenleat  tiaail^  to  Ida  eUdet, 
Whoever,  like  Thom:v«,  l.iys  the  greater  stress  on  the 
theoretical  side  of  the  soul,  must,*with  Aristotle,  put 
theory  almve  practice,  and  with  such  a  MM,  If  the 
Christian  idea  of  blessedness  be  added,  it  mvat  aMame 
a  peculiar  form.  Here,  therefore,  blessedneas  is  con- 
ceived as  the  knowing  and  beholding  of  Go«l,  as  dtkr- 
tatio  ia  God,  and  therefore,  aa  a  tkeonUe  ailment. 
With  1>am,  wIm  aHowi  to  the  trUl  precodeno  orer 
the  thhiking  power,  the  m.itter  must  naturally  take 
another  form.  The  authority  of  Aristotle  alarms  him 
not;  it  is,  in  his  view,  only  the  philoaopher,  with  his 
temporal  blesaedness,  who  is  opposed  to  him,  when  he 
himself  maintains,  as  the  Christian  and  theological 
view,  tliat  love,  therefore  the  will,  confers  the  highest 
hleMedneai^  ao  that  it  Nona  to  him  almoit  too  %aia- 


tistk  to  eaU  it  dtluMSt  jRip.  />am.lT,d49^  fw.l  and 

2).    How  he  disposes  of  the  Biblical  uuthority,  ac- 
j  cording  to  which  eternsl  life  consists  in  knowing  God, 
bus  been  mentioned  al>ove.    As,  through  bis  stronger 

tempbaatxing  of  tha  will,  he  separates  himself  from  Ax- 
iMode'i  deification  of  theory,  naturally  with  him  the 
AufHistinian  will-lessneas  must  di-'-aiijirar.  I)iiri.«  i.s  a 
decided  synergist.  To  be  sure,  the  will  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  salvation ;  it  needs  to  be  aiiiitod  throngh  tha 
infusion  of  the  theological  virtue  of  rhnritag  (Ibid.  qu. 
10) ;  but  it  must  he  rememWred  al^o  that  Christ  only 
names  himself  the  Door,  but  the  door  does  not  naiw 
eotfaace  aaperflaona.  Entrance  requina  the  oo-op«iw 
ation  of  man  (Op.  Oxon.  iii,  d.  19).  He  doei  not 

pie,  thoroforc,  to  name  the  niipropriatinn  of  salvation 
ttirougb  faith  a  merit  which  will  be  rewarded.  It  ia 
no  contradlctiop  to  aay  that  when  God  sbowa  himMif 
compas.sionate  only,  he,  when  Just,  alao  ^ffWft  tlie  aet 
of  man  (Rep.  Paris,  iv,  d.  40)." 

"The  admirers  of  Scotus  extol  his  acutenCM  asd 
anbtlety  aa  norivalled,  and  he  haa  alwiqri  htm  ao* 
oovnted  tiie  ddef  glory  of  the  Fnmeiicani,  w  Thomas 
Aquinas  has  l»cen  of  their  rivals,  the  Dtiniinicans./  If 
in  bis  short  life  he  actually  wrote  all  the  works  that 
are  commonly  attributed  to  him,  his  Indnstry  at  least 
must  have  been  prodigious.  His  fame  during  his  life- 
time, and  long  after  his  death,  was  not  exceeded  by 
that  of  any  other  of  the  .Scholastic  doctors.  From  him 
and  Aqainaa  two  oHMeing  secta  in  theology  took  the 
naaiei  of  Seotisti  and  Tbomiiti,  and  divided  the  sehooli 
down  almof  t  to  the  last  age.  The  leading  tenet  of  the 
Scotists  was  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin, 
and  they  also  differed  from  the  Thomists  on  the  eilh» 
jecta  of  free-will  and  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace.  In 
philosophy  the  Scotists  are  opposed  to  the  Occamis-ts, 
or  followers  of  William  Occam,  who  was  himself  a  pu- 
pil of  Scotua,  but  differed  from  his  muter  on  the  sut^ 
ject  of  nnlvenals,  or  general  tanni,  wbkh  the  Sootisti 
maintained  to  l>e  expressive  of  real  existences,  while 
the  Occami.Hts  held  them  to  be  nothing  more  than 
names.  Hence  the  Scotists  are  called  Keali^ts,  the 
Oocamiata  Nominalists.  It  is  a  fiivorito  opinion  of 
Beyle's  that  this  doctrine  of  the  Scotista  was  nothing 
less  than  an  undeveloped  Spinozism  {Diet.  Ciit.  art. 
Abelard,  note  C,  and  Audri  Ciaalpin,  noto  B).  It  may 
be  added  that  ^  BngUah  term 'donee*  haa  been  eon* 
monly  considered  to  l>e  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
-•iubtle  doctor — 'jR'rhftps,'  says  J<)hll^on,  'a  word  of  re- 
proach first  used  by  the  Thonii.st.-*,  from  Duns 
their  antagonist'  "  (English  Cyclopedia,  s.  v.). 

The  collected  works  of  Duns  Scotus  first  appeared 
at  Lyons  umler  the  till,  .f  Joannis  Duns  Scoti  Opera 
omnia  qua  kucutmu  rtperiri  potuerunt  coUeeUij  etc,  ed- 
ited by  the  Irbh  Minorite,  Wadding  (Lugd.  1689, 12 
vols.  fdl.).  It  does  not  contain  all  the  work.i  of  .Sco- 
tus, but  only  those  designated  as  bis  Oj/frrt  Specul€Ui' 
fo.*  the  contents  are,  vol.  i.  Wadding  Vita  Scoti,  with 
Grammatiea  speculaHtfa ;  In  univeraam  logicam  Quicet- 
Honet;  vol.  ii,  Commeni.  m  libnM  Physic.  ArittottHt; 
Quttstionf.t  in  lihms  .Xriatnldis  De  Aninia ;  vol.  iii, 
TraekttuadeJterumPnncipio;  Tracfalut  deprimo  Pri$t' 
etph;  neortmata  mAtitUMma;  Dt  (kgitkm  Ddf 

vol.  iv,  F'r]>".dfin  in  Metaphysicani  .IrtilgMit;  ConcJu- 
tioMs  Metuphiinca ;  Queestitmts  in  Mdapkj^ieam ;  vols, 
v,  vi,  vii,  viii,  ix,  x,  Dittincfimes  in  qualuor  libra*  Sm- 
fealiorum ;  voL  xi,/2eporraionnn  Paritiemman  Libri  iv; 
vol.  xii,  Qutrgtionu  quodUbetaltt.  Tbe  Commentarii 
Sacr.  Script,  were  to  In  en  in  a  later  publication  by 
tbe  same  editor,  which  never  appeared.  Wadding*! 
Vita  JwumU  Bum  Bood  waa  reprinted  at  Horn  (1M4, 
12mo\  There  \n  al«o  a  Trartntttjs  <!>■  .Tiitnnis  Scoti  Vita, 
etc.,  Auctore  K.  F.  Joanne  Colgano,  Urd. Minor.  (Autw. 
I&Tm,  12mo).  A  summary  of  hu  theology  is  given 
in  Albergoni,  Reaoii^  Doetrmm  Seotica  (Lugd.  161^ 
8vo).  ^umgarlen-Cmsias  wrote  a  treatise  on  Ui 
theological  system  ( I>e  Thf<J"<nii  AVr/^i,,Tena,  182C,  4to). 
See  also  Keander,  Historg  qf  Dogmas  (Bohn'i  ed.)^  ii, 
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544-590 ;  HageBtwdl,  TTiitary  of  DoHrinei  (Smith's 
ed.),  I  396  et  al. ;  HMfer,  Now.  Biag.  einirale,  xv, 
256 ;  Christian  Examiner  (Bost),  1M9,  Mt. ! ;  N.  Brit. 
Rev.  May,  1855,  art.  iii ;  Mosheim,  Cfit/rrh  TTinf.  hk.  iil, 
c.  rlv,  pt.  il,  ch.  ii,  §  38 ;  Iluureau,  Philnsophie  6c<Aa»- 
tiqfie,  ch,  XXV ;  Brucker,  I/iMtoria  Critica,  t.  iii,  p.  826; 
Erdouum  (tnuiaUted  in  Amut,  Prabgt.  Rmtm.  April, 
1MB.  eltfld  alwf*). 

Duntan,  inkUdiop  of  Canterbury,  nook  and 
rtatrsiMIl,  mUl  bom  at  Glastonbury  A.D.  925.  He 
early  entend  into  faoly  orden,  and  by  means  of  bis 
relative,  archbishop  Athelin,  wa.s  intrixluced  at  court, 
where  be  acquired  grant  influence  over  the  kings  Ath- 
dBtnn  and  Edmund.   He  was  allerward*,  howerer, 

p^Tsccutod  on  iiccoiint  nf  his  inrlcjietnlont  spirit,  anil 
an  austerity  which  had  excited  the  anger  of  king  Ed- 
win and  of  Ethelred.    He  was  exiled  for  i>onic  time  in 
FUnden,  but  was,  on  his  return,  made  biobop  of  Lon- 
don, and  Anally  archbishop  of  Canterbur}'  in  961.  He 
died  May  19,  988.    lie  was  canonized  as  a  saint,  and 
is  commamonUed  on  Uie  19tb  of  May.   He  was  well 
vamd  in  ^  arta  and  sdeneea.  The  CongrrgntioH  of 
Benrdictifvs  of  S(.  Thinstun,  which  he  fouinlr  d,  Hpread 
rapidly  after  y57.    Writers  differ  greatly  in  their  es- 
timates of  Dunstan's  character.    It  is  clear,  however, 
tliat  he  was  "a  man  of  extraordinarA'  talents,  of  great 
energy,  stem  self-will,  and  unscrupulous  purpose ;  and 
that  he  exerted  nil  hi^  talents,  energy,  and  unscrupu- 
lonsneas  to  advance  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to 
subject  all  to  papal  supremacy.    The  grand  designs 
of  his  life,  viz.  the  compb-te  siilijugution  and  confomi- 
Hy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  to  that  of  Kutne,  and 
the  extension  and  multiplication  of  ecclesiastical  inter- 
aat%ara  not  such  as  excite  the  admiration  of  modern 
times,  and  all  discerning  jwople  will  regret  the  success 
that  attcu  li  d  tin-  unji.itrifftic  labors  of  the  saint.  That 
he  wa$  successful  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
TluNigh  personally  oat  of  flivor  at  oouit  in  the  latt«r 
years  of  his  life,  his  efforts  to  <<[.read  liis  <,ffi,  ial  influ- 
ence were  unceasing.    At  an  early  period  in  his  career 
he  had  introdoced  a  new  order  of  monks  into  the  land, 
the  Benedictines,  whose  strict  discipline  had  chntif^ed 
the  character  and  condition  of  ecclesiastical  affaini, 
and  la  spite  of  the  confu.sion  and  even  opposition  thus 
caused,  he  persevered  to  the  end.   Monasteries  con- 
tinued to  be  founded  or  eodoired  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  such  were  the  multitudes  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cloister,  that  the  foreboding  of  the 
wise  Ikde  was  at  length  accomplished — aJiove  a  thinl 
of  tlie  property  of  the  land  was  in  possession  of  the 
Chweh,  and  exempted  flrom  taxes  and  miliUry  ser- 
flee"  (Chambers  Fnryrl.p.  s.  v.).  Arta  .Sanri<y. 

rum  (Migr  19);  Hume,  IJist.  of  EajflaiHi  (IQth  cent.); 
Churton,  Em^  SkgHA  Ckurdkt  Sontbey,  Book  ofOe 
Chunk,  p.  67  »q. ;  Smith,  Rrli.j  of  AnrCni  Britain,  p. 
436  sq. ;  Turner,  Ilitt.  Awjl,j-Saxoni^  vol.  ii;  Wright, 
BioffrapMa  LUeraria,  Ams^oSaxom  fleriod^  p.  448  sq. ; 
Wharton,  Anfflia  Sacra,  torn.  ii. 

Dunater,  Henry,  a  Congregational  minister,  the 
place  and  date  of  whose  birth  are  unknown.  He  was  a 
native  of  England,  and  was  a  student  at  Emanuel  Col- 
lege, Camlnidge,  where  he  became  B.A.  16JW,  and  M.  A. 
1634.  He  fled  U)  New  England  on  account  of  his  non- 
conformity in  1640,  and  was  affointed  president  of 
Harvard,  being  the  Aral  naatar  of  the  cdlege  called 
president,  Aii^'.  27,  1640.  He  filled  the  chair  until 
1654,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  views  in  re- 
gard to  infant  hnptiam.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  ministry  at  Seitnate,  when  ha  died  Feb. 
17,  l«6e.— JSprague,  AtmaU,  i,  126. 

Duntoai  JoB»,  o  bookadler  and  niseellaaeons 

writer,  was  itorn  at  Graffhani.  nuntinplnnshiro,  in 
1659.  After  being  in  huoineM  some  tweiity  Ycann  as 
a  iMM.ksellcr,  he  failed,  and  then  devoted  himself  to 
authorship.  He  dlml  in  1788.  HU  principal  works 
•N,  m  Mr«  JTor^f  to  wileft  i$  aided  Higk. 


Church  Marltfrdnfjy  (Lond.  1716,  ^yo^-.—Athmm  Or- 
acU,  tmd  young  8tudaU'$  librmy  (Load.  17M,  4  rtk 
8vo):— ne  Bmard  tfa  '^-tl  fnf  Iff  mflwiii  (IH 
»vo),  etc.— Darling,  Qycfopadfa  IWiffiyi^Kiii. 

Dunwody,  SAXvn.,  n  nfadste  cfdv  Metho£« 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Chester  OimtT.  Fi. 

Aug.  8,  1780.  In  1«"6  he  entered  the  itinerant  itir.. 
istry  in  the  South  Carolina  Conference,  and  is 
he  organized  the  first  Methodist  dnnvh  la  Stnaatft. 
Ga.  In  1^12  ho  was  made  presiding  elder  (f  Mk'l*. 
sippi  District,  and  was  elected  to  tbe  Genml  <.«iiAr. 
cnce,  in  which  IxKly  he  served  also  at  the  tmmd 
1844,  at  which  the  Church  waa  dirided  on  tbe  >U^ 
qnestion.  In  1846  he  was  made  snperami  nate.  tad  M 
July  8,  1854.  He  waa  a  very  su> .  f-.^tul  pre.ichrr. 
one  of  the  founders  of  Methodism  in  tiie  Sottkoi 
Sutes.-I>eaiiM,  AumaU  ofSoulkem  MtlUm,im, 
p.  352 ;  Sprague,  Amials,  vii,  435. 

Dupexxon,  JAOQinv  Datt,  a  French  csnfinl, 
waa  bora  of  Protestant  patents  at  St  U,  Notnsad^, 

Nov.  lb,  1556.  His  father  was  a  ProtesUnt  oisBla, 
and  was  compelled  dtiring  the  pcrsecutiQaa  ts  tik 
refuge  in  Switzerland,  wfaeie  tiie  aoa  was  esRAIf 
educated.  In  1576  he  was  presented  at  the  ooort  «l 
France,  where  Hcnr>'  111  gave  him  an  office.  Ksd. 
ing  that  the  Roman  Church  would  open  to  him  i  mm 
brilliant  career,  lie  joined  it,  and  took  pne«t't  onlm. 
devoting  himself  to  poleaileo  and  to  prwtelnixis^ 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  conveniion  of  H«nr}  IV. 
and,  in  co-operation  with  cardinal  D'OsMt,  t«caR>i 
from  the  Pope  absdotion  for  the  kini;  hi  15M.  Oi 
this  occasion  he  wa««  made  l.i-hop  of  Evr^nx  by  tij 
Pope  at  the  suggestion  of  the  lk.ing.  lie  alw  $ccsr«i 
the  divorce  of  Henry  from  Margaret  of  Val<iiit.  Amsg 
bis  meet  formidable  oppooeots  wnsDu  Ples8i<(|.T.^ 
In  1604  he  was  made  eaidinal,  two  ysait  sAtrgMl 
almoner  of  France,  and  finally  an.-hljishop  of  S«k 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Cougruatio  de  auiw 
(q.  v.X  and  suggested  the  decision  of  CkoMnt  VH  « 
the  subject.  He  ilied  at  Paris  Sept.  5.  ]^$.  Bit 
worlu  were  publi.nhed  a  few  years  afterward*  {Tm> 
1620-22,  8  vols.  fol.).  The  firet  volume  cootsiw  hii 
Traiti  tmr  tOtekariilm  Ofainst  Du  Plessis;  ad  At 
colleetlon  contdna  a  nomber  of  poems.  See  PsfSL 

Ecckgiaitical  Writers,  cent,  xvii  ;  II<>efer,  S-vr.  tkf. 
liin*ralr,  xv,  '16^ ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  AVrai.-/^x.iii.Jil 

Dupin,  Loins  Ellibs,  a  learned  doctor  of  tbi 
Sorl  onne,  eminent  as  an  ecclesiaatical  bl'^torian.  va 
bom  at  Paris  June  17, 1667.  In  1684  be  bMsat  4m- 
tor  of  the  Soibonae,  and  waa  afterwards  kelOT« 

moral  phlWophy,  and  devote<l  his  life  chieflv  to  tV 
htudy  of  eccle8ia»tical  history  and  literature,  fiobnl 
at  Paris  June  6, 1719. 

Dapin  rendered  himself  coas|^cnoas  ss  sa  offssot 
of  tbe  bull  VtugemtuM,  and  by  his  moderation  gKOtk 
the  friendship  of  several  l^rotestaiit  divine*.  *ti''li 
archbishop  Wake.   It  is  cepecially  as  tiM  hirtorisa  d 
eccleebutlcsl  liter  store  that  Dopin  has  rsndHslvi^ 
ualilc  siTvice  to  theolog}-.     Tic  had  an  uncomnyt 
talent  for  analyzing  the  worlis  of  an  autlwr;  tD-!  be 
gives  not  only  a  history  of  the  writers,  but  »bo  tie 
stibetasoa  of  what  they  wrote,  in  his  Bib6odum,d 
which  the  best  edldon  is  NouneBe  BibliaOuqim  it  ts> 
teurs  fccUntutiqiifs  amtenml  f  histoirr      la  rt'.  t  a'* 
logut,  ia  criti^  ttUt  cknmoloi/ie  de  kun  onvrqai^etr, 
Paris,  1688  (47  ^nUt.  9fo);  reprhitod  at  Awtate 
(19  vols.  4to)  ;  translated  into  En^di'sh  under  llslih 
A  WW  Uitton/  nf  Ecrleti-iitical  H  ritfrt,  etc..  indsiiig 
the  17th  century  (Lond.  1698-1707, 17  vols.  fol..  f«Bi 
in  7).    There  is  a  Dublin  edition  without  the  ITtii  t» 
tury  (172S-i4,  8  Tols.  fbl.).    No4h«ological  Vbmri 
complete  without  Dupin.  although  many  of  hi*  *t*t^ 
menu  moat  be  corxecied  by  the  additaonid  light  vkid 
modem  feaaareh  has  thrown  apen  Chnrth  hhH*. 
The  freedom  and  peneml  impartiality  of  Dnpjn'»r»'»' 
brought  upon  liim  attaciu  from  the  Uenedictias  i 
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and  from  Bossuet,  wiib  whom  he  maintained  a  ver^- 
BncceMful  eontrovenjr. 

*'  Dupin  WM  alao  broqgbt  Into  tvoabla  tgr  tha  cd- 
•trated  Caa«  of  Conacience.  Tbis  Case  of  Con  wimce 
was  a  pa{>er  signeil  by  (miy  doctors  of  the  SitI  khiuc 
in  170:2,  whicb  allows  latitude  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  tiM  flontfanniti  «f  th*  Jananiata.  ItoecaaioBada 
bitter  controversy,  and  moat  of  tliose  who  si-iut1  it 
were  cfn.ttired  or  poniabed.  Dupin  was  nut  only  de- 
prirt'd  of  h'm  profi-^^oryhip,  bat  banished  to  Chatelle- 
irnult.  At  laoi^  tlie  interest  of  fHenda,  ha  was 
pennitted  to  Tetttrn ;  bat  his  profesaorsbip  was  not  re- 
^to^^Hl.  Clunjfiit  XI  m-Mt  fonni»l  thank;*  to  Ix>uis  XIV 
for  bestowing  this  chastisement  ttpcm  Dupin;  and  in 
tlM  btiaf  whMi  ka  addnaaad  to  tiM  Mug  an  that  oeca- 
afaMli  characterized  him  as  '  a  man  who  lirM  very  jkt- 
nlclous  opinions,  and  who  had  been  guilty  of  u  crimi- 
nal uppnsitton  to  tha  proper  authority  of  the  apostolical 
aee.'  Dupin  afterwMds  mat  with  tioubla  nnder  the 
refcency  on  aoeoont  of  the  comspondenoa  triilcli  he 
hflil  with  Dr.  Wake,  archlnshop  of  runtaihnij,  whi(  h 
luid  fur  its  object  the  formation  of  a  union  batween  Uie 
Chnreh  of  England  and  the  Chnreh  of  Fknnce.  Do- 
pin  (Irt-w  up  a  Commonitnn'tim.  and  di"Oiis«iHl  in  U  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  He  in?ii.>itc<l  on  the  necessity  of 
tndition,  on  the  infalliliility  of  the  Church  in  faith 
and  montlSi  and  contended  tliat  tlia  aaciifice  of  the 
mass  was  not  a  simple  sacrament,  but  a  eontlnoation 

(if  tJie  Hacritice  nf  tlu-  iT'i-^i.  Thi'  wi.nl  trauMili^tjinti- 
ation  he  seemed  willing  to  give  up  if  the  Roman  Catb- 
ndie  doctrine,  Intended  to  be  axpnaaad  bgr  It,  were 
tained.  IIo  proposed  that  communion  under  both 
Jklnds,  or  under  bread  alona,  should  \hs  left  to  the  di?- 
ontlon  of  the  different  churches,  and  consented  that 
pofaona  in  ludjr  ocdeia  slioDld  zeUin  tlieir  state,  with 
ancli  piorlstona  as  woaAd  place  the  Tslldtty  of  tteir 
orclinatinii  ln  vdinl  cNception.  The  niarri  i^^c  nf  pritnts 
in  the  countries  in  which  each  marriages  were  al> 
lownd,  and  the  foeitation  of  the  dirine  senrice  In  the 
Tnlgnr  tongue,  he  allowed  ;  and  intimated  that  no  dif- 
flenUy  would  be  found  in  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
tbn  doctrine  respecting  pargatorj,  indulgences,  the 
▼oneTation  of  aaint%  zelicn^  or  imiiiBea.  He  seens  to 
have  thought  thattiie  pope  can  axerelae  no  Irnnwdlata 

jurisdiction  wifliin  tlifl  diooesei  of  hi-hnps^  orul  thiit 
his  primacy  invested  him  with  no  more  than  a  general 
eenaerratlon  of  ^  deposit  of  the  ftdth,  n  right  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  the  fwcred  r.mons,  and  the  gen- 
eral maintenance  of  discipline.  Ho  allowed,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  that  there  was  little  substantially  wrong 
in  thediadpUnaof  tliaCharch  of  Eo|^and;  hadsfro* 
catod  all  disooaslon  on  the  original  merit  of  refbraw- 
tion,  and  he  professed  to  see  no  use  in  the  pope's  inter- 
vention till  the  baais  of  the  negotiation  stwald  be  set- 
ffed**  (Book,  Aefaa.  Bhgra^  It,  StSaq.)i  The  cor- 
respondence k  given  in  >T  irlnine's  8d  Appendix  to  his 
translation  of  Mosheiui,  EccLttkutirnl  I/isiory, 

Besides  hi^  great  worit  on  KcrU$iaMieai  Wtikn^ 
Dapin  published  D»  mdjmEeekmmlJimifXima  (Paria, 
1686,  Atay.-'UUr  AdtnorHM,  enai  M<£»  (Paris,  1691, 
8vo)  : — Ijf  Lim  dea  Ptaumrt,  tradnU  gflm  thUjreu  (Par. 
1091,  12mo):— ^.  Ogtati  A/ri  HUevitami  tpUcopi,  IM 
Sekitmale  flOanlfHTMn,  onaa  Mliv(Paris,  1700,  fol.) 

Xofir  in  Ptnlnteurhum  (IViri;".  1701,  8vo)  : — La  juste  d*- 
ft  nse  (iu  ti*-ur  Dupin  (Cniojine,  101)3, 12nui)  : — Df/eme 
'(ie  la  eaumrt  de  la  Faadtt  de  thiologie  de  Paris  ctmtre 
Irs  Memoires  de  la  CUme  [dn  P.  Locomta  jisniftej  (Par. 
1701,  Svo):—D$  la  NieemM  Ahni  mJbiuCknti 
pour  fire  niurr  (Paris,  1701, 8vo) : — IHalogwf  }><>sthiime$ 
tiu  neur  d»  la  Bntgirt  ttirU  fmtitme  (Paris,  1G99, 
ISino)  t— TVoftl  d$  la  Dodrim  tkrkitma  et  artAsdbos 
(^Parif.  170^,  fvo'): — Jn<mnu  (ifrfmn,  doctorit  et  cwn- 
^Uari*  PuriguiisU,  Opera  (Amslcrd.  171)3,  .0  voL*.  fol.) : 
,^^*BiMn  d'ApoUomt  de  Tyme  conrainciie  df  fiau- 
gfii  H  drimpotbirt  (Paris,  1705, 12mo)  i—Traiti  de  la 
PuUttutee  tnUdaitifm  tt  Im^pon/fe  (Psris,  1707,  8ro) : 

-    -    -     -  (pu^l707, 


8vo) : — Ltitrr  fiir  r ancientu  DUcipiiiit  de  C Eglite  touch- 
ant  la  ceLbrutum  de  la  Afem  (Paris,  1708, 1'inio)  :— 
i/teotre  dt*  Jtaft  dtfma  Jmi»-€!krut  jatju'ii  prtmfut 
(Par.  1710, 12mo):— />Mi«r(»fioM  JKstorjgwa,  ehroaolo- 
ffiquft,  ft  critiquf  rur  Ui  liillr  (TariF,  1711.  8vo): 
—L'JJisUdre  de  I'Lgiue  at  abregi  (Paris,  1712, 12mo) : 
— JiiAiMre  jtr^/fans,  dtfmk  mm  emmnmment  jusqu'h 

pr,'ftnt  (Par.  vol^<.  l'2mci)  : — Analyse  de  f  Aj)>-c<i'>/}>se, 
rnutmunl  une  uourelle  trpltcatian  timpU  et  litterale  de  ct 
lirre,  (tree  det  disjrttutiotu  tur  Us  Mittktnn$  (Parla, 
1714, 12nio) :  —  TruUi  luMoriqite  des  excommtmicatum 
(Paris,  1715, 12mo)  .—MMode  pour  itudirr  la  the  Jtigle 
(Paris,  171ts  I2nn,i  :  —  D'/-me  debt  ^flnulrchir  de  Sidle 
contre  Its  entreprises  de  la  cour  de  Rom*  (Amsterdam, 
1716,  \imo)  '.  —  TrxnU  fMhtefldfm  til  mel^^  mr 
r amour  de  Dieu  (Paris,  1717.  r?rinO  :  —  J.ihliitli.  ,ju,  des 
Auieurs  srjutrts  de  la  cvmvivnum  nmiaine  du  seUieme  et 
du  dix  septihne  sit  ck  (Paris,  171X,  8vo). 

0a  PleMi*>Moma7  (Piiiuppb  sb  Momiat), 
a  statesman  and  controvertbt,  and  one  of  the  most 

•  mine  lit  French  Prote-taiits  in  the  latter  patt  of  the 
16ih  century,  was  bom  at  lluby,  Nov.  5, 1649.  Hia 
fiither,  Jamea  de  Momay,  was  a  «aloas  Roman  (Tath- 
olic.  but  hid  mother,  wlio  inrlined  to  the  Pruto'-tant 
dovtriues,  gave  her  eon  a  tutor  who  hehl  the  same 
views.  His  father,  to  counteract  this  influence,  vent 
him  hi  1667  to  the  college  of  Liaieux,  but  died  in  1569. 
PhUip  was  now  called  home  to  his  mother,  who  had 
op<'nly  enil inici  il  tlir  cause  of  tlic  lu-formation.  After 
completing  hia  studies,  he  visited  Italy  and  (lermany 
fkom  1686  to  167S.  On  his  vstnm  Iw  addrssaed  a  m» 
moir  to  admiral  Odi^rny  on  the  sit.nte  of  the  Nf  ther- 
lands,  and  tlie  cxp<'diency  of  a  French  expedition  in 
that  country.  Coligny,  slnwk  iqr  tSo  mmnoir,  oon- 
tcmplated  sending  the  antiier  on  a  mlmion  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  hot  In  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew, in  August,  1572,  the  admiral  was  murdi-red. 
Momay,  saved  by  a  Boman  Catholic,  fled  to  England, 
where  lie  waa  w«lt  reoeived.  He,  ImwaTor,  retamed 
to  France  in  the  fidlowing  year,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  efforts  made  by  the  Protestants  to  strenjfth- 
en  their  cause  by  cimnecting  it  with  that  of  the  duke 
of  Aleufon.  At  Sedan  he  married  Charlotte  Ar  balcste 
de  Fenqnnrsa,  Jan.  8, 1576,  and  attached  himself  to 

ttm  kin^  of  Navarre,  w  ho  sent  him  on  divers  mi.-r-ions 
to  England  and  Flanders.  After  hia  return  to  France 
(1582)  he  took  part  fat  the  national  synod  of  Yitrdk 
w  licn"  he  proposed  a  ^'eneral  unifm  of  the  Prtitestant 
cburchoB  of  France,  which  provetl  uufiuccci>»ful,  hot 
yet  greatly  increased  his  consideration  among  tlw 
Frrach  Protestants.  From  that  time  until  his  mas- 
ter ascended  the  throne  of  France,"  say  Messrs.  Haag, 
"  Mornay  was  the  chief  man  in  his  councils  ;  he  ren- 
dered him  important  services  as  a  skilful  warrior,  a 
good  administrator,  a  deep  poMtlrfan,  and  an  IndBfliti- 
gnble  writer.  If  there  was  help  to  l>«  nsked  from 
Protestant  nations,  or  explanations  to  l*  given  to  for- 
eign princes  of  the  sometimes  doubtful  conduct  of 
Heniy,  it  was  Montay  who  drew  np  the  instmeliona 
of  ^0  eoToys  wlien  Im  waa  not  sent  htmsdf.  Wlien 
churrhcs  had  to  complain  of  tlie  ntjn^xecution  of 
etiicts,  it  was  Momay  who  bsd  to  draw  op  the  account 
of  their  grleranoea.  In  short,  notliing  waa  done  with- 
out him."  One  of  his  mort  imjxirtnut  act:*  was  his 
bringing  alwut,  in  15t<9,  a  reconciliation  l)etweeu  llcnrj* 
III  and  the  king  of  Navarre.  He  waa  rewarded  tK 
tlua  swrica  by  being  appointed  goramor  of  SanaHV. 
A  diert  time  after,  Henry  III  was  aMamliiatod^  Hot" 
nay  then  joiiK'd  tho  kinn  at  Tours,  ami  fonj^ht  valiantlj' 
at  Iviy.  Henr}'  appointed  him  one  of  his  councillort, 
hot,  BB  ho  innsnw  that  he  wonld  ho  obOgad  to  beooBO 
a  Romanist,  the  seal  of  Moma}'  for  Protestantism  was 
now  troubleeome  to  bim.  He  ii.till  usc>d  him.  however, 
OS  bis  chlof  afint  with  the  Protcntantt  and  with  the 
fiirdlgn  pewan.  Moimaj  thought  this  a  fiavorable 
time  to  mew  his  attempts  at  conciliating  the  diflFerent 

tfaaoiMlTeB,  and  aroD  with 
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tlM  BoOMi  CathoUet,  bjr  means  of  reciprocal  coDce»- 
doM  dtoeoiMd  and  aeeeptad  in  a  aoct  of  grand  coan> 
flU.  Henry  IV  seemed  to  approvp  of  thin  plan,  and 
0V<>n  advised  Momay  to  consult  with  the  most  learned 
AMMtant  ministers.  Bat,  while  tlie  zealous  Protest- 
ant waa  calling  even  the  Englkh  theologians  to  his 
aid  in  the  coming  council,  Chiremy,  the  chancellor  of 
Henr^'  IV,  wrote  to  tho  bishop  of  Chartrps  "to  come 
on,  onlj  without  wonying  about  theology. ' '  Momay 
law  flow,  but  too  late,  &it  ba  had  baen  dnpedf  and 
that  the  abjuration  would  take  place  rej^ardlrns  of  any 
discudffion,  yet  he  did  not  refuse  Ijein^  the  mediator 
between  the  king  and  the  envoys  of  the  churches. 
But  he  insisted  on  the  edict  of  Mantes  (1593),  whieh 
gave  securities  to  the  Protestants,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  edict  of  Nantet.  Momay  had  no  part  in 
fhuniog  tha  lattar,  bat  ha  caroftilly  watchad  ov«r  its 
•MentloB.  NoiwIUMtandiBgtlia  coolneas  with  which 
Henry  IV^  trcatrd  him  durinp  the  later  yean*  of  his 
reign,  he  xincorely  mourned  the  king's  death,  as  be 
foresaw  that  p^Tsecotion  would  soon  break  forth  again. 
Under  Ix)uis  XIV  ha  attempted  to  soften  the  strict 
measures  proposed  against  the  Protestants,  and  was 
on  that  account  deprived  of  his  goveniorship  in  ^621. 
He  diad  in  1623,  at  Lafor^t^or-S^vre,  in  Poiton.  He 
wrote:  Dweoiov  di>  Is  F!s  al  dis  Ai  Mori  (Lanaione, 
1066,  Hvo);  Rrmonstmnce  aitx  EatxtU  HhAn  p><vr  In 
paix  (Lyon,  1576,  12mo);  Traits  de  rEglue,  ou  I  on 
trmte  dt$  j»rjae^pafat  fuesfums  qui  otU  Hi  puu4  mr  ce 
poimt  m  me$tn  Ump$  (Lond.  1678,  8vo) ;  Traiti  dt  la 
vMU  dt  ta  rdtgim  eMtieum,  eontre  lea  alM^,  fpicu- 
rieiu,  parent,  j^if't  maAuHudutft  el  nufns  inficUlft 
(Anven,  IMl,  4to  i  savand  times  reprinted,  last  edition 
1617);  Advertkmmmt  $mr  fa  rietpHm  et  pMtmUm  du 
eonciU  <ir  Trentr  (Parin.  iriflH") ;  D  rtnmfvm  d'l  roide  Na- 
vam  mr  tei  catomniei ptMutt  ctmirt  tui  ((.)rthez.  1585, 
8vo);  Lettn  ^mgmmBlamme  eatMique/ranfoit,  ctm- 
rrsporuf  aux  calomnieid'm  certam  prkmdu 
tu^loit  (1586, 8vo) :  Dklamtion  dm  roi  d«  Ifettam  m 
fmagt  dt  la  hnre  (I  W,  Kvo);  /Xe  VTm^itution,  Umgf 
UDoetrimdu  tamcttacrtmetUdet'Euckttrigtk  «a  CEg&te 
awcfasas,  bbwibhii^  qmrni,  et  par  qtuU  degrm  fa  aiesse 
«'es<  introduite  rn  $a  plirr,  rn  ir  lirrts  (La  Rochelle, 
1598,  4to) ;  Re^ponte  ii  I'exiunen  du  doettur  Bulenger, 
far  taqueOe  tent  justifiht  let  allegatiim$  par  Itty  pr^ 
Isadass  fanam  et  vir^iea  let  calomiuet  ecmtn  la  preface 
At  Hon  ZXb  fa  soseete  EHchariitie  (La  Rochclle,  1599, 
4to);  V'trificatum  iltA  lieitr  impurpxfz  dt  fans,  timi  en  la 
pr^ace  fu'ata  livrei  De  CJnititiititm  de  la  tamcte  Em- 
lAarUlk  par  1$  tSmr  Dnpug  (La  RocbaDe,  1400,  .8to)  ; 
Sommation  du  tieitr  DupUsns-Mornay  h  }f.  f  Frf.tgiif 
d'Evreux,  tur  la  tmnmntpm  it  luifaicte priwment  (IGiK), 
8vo) ;  IHtcourt  rfritaf>U  de  la  conference  tame  a  Fon- 
tamebleau,  le  4  vum^  1600,  ou  tont  traiifft  let  pri$»eipahe 
matieret  controvertiet  (Saamur,  1(512,  4to) ;  Ditcovrt  H 
medittUiont  chre^tiennei  (Saumur,  ItHO,  2  vols,  limo; 
8d  voL  1624,  8vo);  Le  m|r«^  d'imjuite,c'e$t-^-dir€ 
tBUltirtd$hpeqtaati,parqaAprejfrhttomlmeiUie 
a  cr  r<imhle^  ft  fpirlUi  njyp  iftlinns  Its  ffenf  de  frirn  hit  ont 
fail  de  tempt  en  tempt.  Oit  atisti  tont  d^fendut  let  druieU 
det  empereiat^  row  et  princet  chrtttiens,  cvnirt  let  auer- 
Imu  diss  cardmaax  Bettarmia  et  Barmiut  (Saumur, 
1611,  (b1.) ;  Tetlament,Codicile  el  demihet  heurtt  de  P. 
(if  ,1fi«m//f/,  Httxq^tellet  a  it*  joint  ton  Traite  de  la  He  et 
de  la  Mortftes  farmas  tur  la  mart  de  tarn  fit  m»que,et 
k  dbemrt  de  la  mart  ie  Dam  €%arhttt  Arialette,  ton 
^tite  (La  Forest,  1624,  8vo ;  Iji  Haye,  165fl,  «vo) ; 
M^moire*  de  Mestire  Pkilippet  de  Momay,  leigneur  du 
Plettit-Marli,  etc.  (vols,  i  and  ii,  U  Forest,  1624, 1625, 
4to;  vols,  iii  and  iv,  Amsterdam,  1652,  4to).  The.so 
Memoirtt  were  reprinted,  with  some  additions,  under 
the  title  Mhnoirrtf  Corretpondancet  et  Vie  de  Duplettit- 
Momag,  ete.i  par  MM.  de  La  FotUeaeOe,  de  Vamdori  et 
A  uffuit  (Pub,  10M.ie»,  U  vols.  »vo). 

Spo  Momay  de  la  Villctertrc,  T'lV*  de  phuieurt  an- 
cient teijfneurt  de  la  ssowon  de  Momajf  (1699,  4to); 
Crasitts,  aimgidaria  Pletmea,  eea  memoraiOh  de  ttta, 


nurUUJaetiefContraetrtiitHwuHePkiLMprmeeidePla' 
eby  ate.  (Hamb.  m4,8«»);  WkmtmOy  Biek  dm  #Vw> 

ff/w,  vol.  xix-xxH;  Henry  Martin,  Hiff.de  F ranre.  r-L 
ix  and  x ;  H.  Duval,  Fluge  de  PkU.  Jjupletnt-MoT^-^. 
(Paris,  1809, 8vo) ;  J.  Imbert,  Dupletate-Morm^  (PiriN 
1847, 8vo) ;  Oarriaon,  Eeme  det  Dmx  Mottdet,  Feb.  U, 
1848;  Haag,  La  Prtmee  Preteelamte;  Eogfene  Poitao, 
Revue  d'Anjou,  1855;  Hoefer.  S'mr.  lii'^p.  d'^ninle, 
xxxvi,  617 ;  Hcrzog,  Real-Enqfklopddie,  iii,  dA9, 

Duppa,  Bbiax,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  bon 
in  1588  at  Lcwisham.  in  Kent,  and  w.vs  educati^i  iX 
WestmiDStar  and  Christ  Church.  He  waa  elected  ftl- 
low  «r  An  8oal*a  in  lOS,  and  In  14»  bo  a|i|irfm 

ed  dean  of  fhrht  Church.  In  IR.'^  he  wa.s  cnn^tita- 
ted  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Sarum,  and  »oon  after 
made  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  In  1688  he  wa-«  D<>afa» 
ted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  and  in  1641  wis 
translated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  At  the  Rrrolvtioa 
he  repaired  to  the  kinji  at  Oxford,  and,  after  that  cirr 
was  surrendered,  attended  him  in  otber  plaoea,  paitiD- 
ularly  during  his  imprisonmant  In  tba  Isle  «f  Wi^ 
He  was  a  great  favorite  with  rharlt  s.  ^^"hcn  the 
Restoration  took  place,  L>r.  Duppa  translated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  was  also  made  lord 
almoner.  He  died  at  Richmond  in  1062.  (>n  his  death- 
bed  king  Charles  risited  him,  and,  kneeling  down  bv 
the  be<lside,  begged  his  blessing,  which  the  bl-h<^^ 
with  one  band  on  bit  BU^esty's  head  and  tba  other  lift- 
ed to  baaven,  garo  wKb  Ibnrent  aeal.  Be  wrote  fir 
Sour  I  S(>lll<quie,  tind  ("onfrrmcr  trith  Con-'cif  nrr-  (16t*, 
4to) : — .1  mfrlt  rtjuicinf) for  Sinnert  repenting,  a  MTIMM 
on  Luke  xv,  10  (1648,  4to)  -.—A  Gmde/hrAe  MM 
(1660,  8vo).— JVew  Gen.  Biog.  Dietionarf,  87  sq.; 
Neal,  Uittorjf  of  the  Puritant  (Harper'a  edit.),  S,  X  ; 
Kippia,  Biog.  Britannica^  CU* 
DurSBua.    See  Duur, 

Doran,  the  name  of  a  family  <Hig;inaUy  of  1^ 
Tonoe,  afterwards  settlers  in  Spain,  and  olttMh^ 
In  Algiera,  which  produced  ssvaral  men  who  an  » 
garded  as  ornaments  to  Rabbinical  learning.  SiaMa 
Duran,  1391,  wrot«  n  Commentiiry  cm  Job,  w  itb  an  s^ 
trodttction  on  the  principles  opon  wbiob  it  ahoald  hs 
ez|io«ndad(Vaii.1MQ)$  and  Sdonoa,  whn  Ail  UK 
distinguished  himself  as  a  zealous  apologL«t  for  Jad»> 
ism.  His  brother  Zemach  is  the  author  of  a  body  of 
epistles,  Shealoth  rateshuvoth,  on  rarioas  subjects  ia 
Talmudic  law  and  metaphysical  philosophy  (liratBi^ 
1782),  and  ofseTeral  other  Rabbiniea]  works.— Elfcsa- 
idgo,  Imlrod.  to  Hebrew  IJirrature  (Lond.  1856).  p.  Ml 

Dnrand,  David,  a  French  Protestant  dhraBa.w« 
bora  in  16H1  at  St.  Pargoire,  in  Langnedoe.  Ha  en- 
tered the  ministry  at  Basle  in  1708 ;  afterwarda  west 
to  Holland,  and  hooauM  abaplain  of  n  wmdmmm.  ei 
feftigaes.    Befog  tdEStt 

'  c.ip«"d  do.ith,  and  was  subsequently  in  eqaol 
j  fh>ni  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  He  escaped,  however. 
I  thnragb  ttw  iainence  of  the  duke  of  Berwidc  and  is 
1714  l>ecame  preacher  to  the  Savoy,  in  London.  Ia 
thi'«  oflice  he  died  in  London,  Jan.  16, 1763.  He 
many  Inxiks,  among  which  are  Smnont  mr  dievrt  i 
(Lond.  1728,  8vo);  La  BeUgion  det  Makommtame. 
Relaad  (U  Haye,  17S1,  ISmo) ;  JLa  Fb  *  LtmXi  ^ 

imVm  (Roit.m7,r 

voL  It. 


tant  minister,  was  born  at  Semal6,  near  Al«ni;on.la 
1727,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family.  As  men  as  he  bad 
completed  his  preparatory  studies  at  Par»,  I>ms>i 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  aad  re- 
turned in  1775  to  Lausanne  to  embrace  this  RrfocnMd 
religion.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  .lannnrr.  ITIA, 
and  soon  aoqairad  an  envbble  repotation  no  pnncint 
In  1768  Danad  was  appointed  dhactet  of  tf»  wem 
seminary  at  Be  mo  and  p.istor  of  the  French  cbnrr*  t£ 
that  place.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  i 
ia  ecclesiastical  bbtoiy,  abMe^  «MI  ~ 
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in  CbristUm  morals  at  Lausaane,  when  1m  died,  April, 
1919.    BaddM  a  number  of  ini»cellanwMM  vorkf,  Da- 

rand  puMi«hc(l  L'fCtprU  de  Sauritt,  outrage  utile  a 
toutet  U4  families  chrkiftmet  (Lausanne,  1767,  2  vols. 
ISmo): — Srrmons  tur  le$  lolemmUt  chritunnrt  (Lau- 
MniMi  1767,  8  vols.  8vD;  ATigium  and  Faria,  1776):— 
VAmtt  immffUique^  <m  mrmmm  prntr  Um fat  dimtrnduw 
ou  frUs  de  taw^f  (Ijiusannc,  1780,  7  vols.  Svo ;  and 
with  Sapplemeot,  Lausanne,  1792,  2  vols.  8vo).  A 
riBrtch  of  Irfs  lUb^  with  certain  Strmotu  ncneeatae,  by 
Arniand  DeHlle,  appeared  at  Valence  (1805,  2  vols. 
12ino). — Hoefcr,  Souv.  Biog.  GmeraU,  xv,  423. 

Durand  or  Durajati  (Dctram dos  or  Duraktith), 
Guillaume,  surnamed  Upeculator,  was  bom  about 
A.D.  1280  at  Fnimoamn,  in  France.  Studying  at  Bo- 
logm  nd  Modcna,  he  bacune  s  loMnad  rftMlbt,  tad 

a  liroftt  fjworitf  of  popes  Clement  IV  and  Gregory  X, 
He  viSM  ap|KnnU-d  by  the  latter  pope  lepite  to  the 
Council  of  Lyons  in  1274,  and  bishop  of  Mondo  in 
m7.  He  died  in  Rome  Nov.  1, 1296.  His  principal 
wvrfcs  are  Speatbm  jwri*  (Strasbnrg,  1475, 4  parts,  and 
many  editions  later) : — RationaU  cUvinorum  officiorum 
(Mayence,  14^,  foL  ;  Augsb.  1470,  M.  \  Borne,  1478, 
1477,  fill. ;  Ulm,  1478, 1475,  to\.\  The  tnt  booh  ofthe 
Xtaliimat'-  has  >*en  transliited,  under  the  title  The 
BgmkoHtm  of  Churcht$  and  Church  OrnamaUi,  bj  J.  M. 
Neds  and  B.WeU>  (Leeda,  IMS,  Iteo). 

Durand,  De  Saint-Poargain  (DuRAirDt^a  a 
Saxcto  Pobtlaxo),  one  ol  the  oMNt  enUwat  of  the 
later  eehdlastle  dlvliiea,  was  bora  at  Safatt^Fonr^ain, 

Auvergne,  about  12^0.  From  early  year's  a  mem- 
>>er  of  the  Dominican  order,  he  was  made  doctor  in 
1318.  His  great  abilitiea  were  aoon  manifest.  John 
XXII  called  liim  to  Rome,  and  appointed  him  master 
of  tbe  palace,  lii  1318  Durand  recroased  the  moun- 
tains, and  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Puyen-Velav. 
He  becaoM  Uebop  of  Means  in  US6,aiiddM  in  tm. 
He  b  hnown  laaong  the  great  edielBeties  by  ttie  dle- 
tinctive  title  Doctor  JiesolutiMimus.  His  principril  writ- 
ings are,  /»  SaUmticu  Lombard*  commentarun-um  lihri 
iv  (Lugd.  1669 ;  Venice,  1686,  fol.) : — De  Origiw  Jurit- 
dietionum,  tiee  de  juriadicliow  ereUsiattica  et  de  leffilnu 
(Paris,  1664,  4to)  : — SUttuta  tytuuli  ditrcent  Amidentis, 
in  a  work  of  P.  Gissev  entitled  Dimrourt  hittariftm  de 
ta  ii99lim  a  N.  D.  du-Pug  (Lyon,  1620,  8to). 

In  philosophy  and  theology  Dnrand  was  natanlly 
a  Thomi'^t,  hut  the  cnurse  of  his  studies  led  him  far 
away  from  the  ground  of  Aquinas.  He  was  a  tbor- 
oogh  Nominalist  in  philoeophy.  See  Nominalism. 
lie  held  theolopy  to  he  a  practical  science,  the  object 
of  which  is,  not  the  linowledge  of  God,  but  the  life  of 
faith.  He  pironoonoed  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
Qodlohah^rendtfianaehoftheboniaaaiind.  Onr 
knowledge  of  God  reats  on  Mth,  and  Mth  on  Oe  an* 
thority  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  in  his  Comment. 
M  iSentent.  IjOmbardi  (i,  dist.  8,  qu.  1,  cited  by  Hagen- 
bech,  ffittory  of  Doctrine*,  §  164),  be  speaks  of  a  three- 
fold way  which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  God  :  1.  Via 
emiitentia,  which  ascends  from  tbe  excellencies  of  crca- 
tares  to  the  idea  of  tbe  highest  excellency,  i.  0.  to  the 
perfoet  God.  2.  Fia  ctamiiUaA,  which  aeeeads  Drom 
the  phenenena  of  creation  to  the  diet  eaoas.  8.  fSt 
rtmofionis,  which  lK  };in<s  witli  changeable  and  def)ond- 
cnt  existence,  and  ends  with  necessary  and  absolute 
exblenea  (eew  da  ee).  TUs  Is  apparently  in  contra- 
dicfion  to  hh  fundamental  principle;  but  he  clears  it 
up  by  declaring  tliat  it  i*<  not  the  nature  of  G<kI  which 
is  thus  deinon!«trahle,  but  his  relation  to  the  external 
world  which  can  be  thas  demonstrsted.  It  will  l^^* 
aaen  that  tbe  qnestion  of  fba  relatiTity  of  knowMgc 
Is  hen  involved ;  and  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Man- 
seU,  la  onr  days,  almost  reproduce  the  theory  of  Du- 
nnd.  As  to  the  SBcraswnlf,  Dnrand  declsred  that 
they  are  "nr  f  necessaiy  nor  sufficient  in  themselves 
Ibr  the  salvation  of  UMn,  rfnoe  God  lias  not  so  neces- 
•aifllj  eonnectkl  wMi  thew  ekmaato  Oa  powar  hgr 


which  he  upholds  and  redeems  men  in  nature  and  ia 
graea  that  ha  eennot  work  wiOont  than.  Thay  are 

instrument?*  and  means  of  grace,  however,  since,  ac- 
cunling  to  an  app<.>intment  of  God,  every  one  who  rs- 
ceivee  tbe  sacrament  receives  also  grace  (pwifided  he 
offsrs  no  impediment),  bot  not  from  the  sacmmeftt, 
hat  ftom  God.  He  iMkes  nse  ofthe  Ulustrstion  that 
occurf  elsewhere  of  a  king  who  promises  to  iM'stow 
an  alms  09  condition  of  the  receiver  bringing  a  lead- 
en penny.  The  sacrament  ean  hnpait  no  dkuwltt 
tpiritutilis,  for  it  is  al)<!urd  to  suppose  that  material 
things  can  effect  such  a  < oninninication  to  the  spir« 
it"  (Neander,  Hiitory  of  Dofpnm,  BohB*a  ad.,  11, 6U)* 
On  ntBMaftilaaHiatioa  he  lidped  to  pnpan  the  way 
for  flie  Lntbemn  Ttew.  Dmmd  romailES!  "It  ap. 
pears  to  be  a  rcflertion  on  the  divine  power  to  niain- 
tain  that  the  body  of  Christ  cannot  be  present  at  the 
Sapper  otherwise  than  by  transnbstentlitlon.  Hi* 
words  of  the  institution  also  admit  the  view  that  the 
iKxly  of  Christ  wa.s  really  contained  in  the  sacrament 
{Corpus  Chrigti  rmliter  contentvm  eue  in  demento').  Yet 
tbe  decision  of  the  Cbnrch  is  eontraiy,  in  which  wa 
are  not  allowed  to  sappoee  an  errei'*  (Neander,  1.  e. ; 
see  also  Hagenh.irh.  fHit.  of  Doctrines,  §  IW);  IIoc- 
fes,  Abttv.  l^og.  Gmeralt,  xv,  481 ;  Uerzog,  Jteai-Encj/- 
Uepidie,  lii,  MS;  Tennemum,  OndUeAM  der  PttOato- 
phie,  Leipsic,  1811.  vol.  viii.  pf.  ii,  POS  sq. ;  Oudin,  De 
Scriptor.  EccU*.  iii,  702  sq. ;  Haurcau,y'Ai/o<opA(e  Sco- 
Uiitique  (Paris,  \m,  ii,  411  sq.) ;  Schrtckh,  JOrdtai- 
geachichte,  xxx,  893;  xxxiv,  IIU  ?q. 

Durnll,  David,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  tlie  Isle  of  Jon 
aey  hi  1798,  and  was  ednealed  at  Galbtd,  where  he  was 

afterwards  fellow  of  Hertford  College,  and  then  prin- 
cipal. In  17()4  he  took  his  dej^'cc  of  D.D.,  and  in 
1767  was  made  prcbendarj"  of  Canterbury.  He  died 
in  1776.  He  published  The  UArew  Text  of  At  parat' 
M  ProfAecies  of  Jaeab  and  Motet  reloAng  to  the  twehe 
Tribes  (Oxford,  1764,  4to) : — Renuirlai  on  Job,  ProverbM, 
P$alm$,  £kcieei<ute$f  and  Omtidet  (Ozlbrd,1772,  Uo)^ 
Kippis,  Biojf.  Brihrndm,  UB. 


Dlirer,  Albkbcbt,  a  German  pilnlar  and  engnrrar, 

was  bom  in  Nuremberg  May  20, 1471.  When  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  was  placed  by  his  father  with  Michael 
Wohlgemuth,  the  leading  painter  of  Nnremberp.  With 
him  he  remained  four  yeacs,  altar  which  he  travelled 
through  Germany  end  the  Netherlands,  studying  his 
own  art  and  the  collateral  branches.  In  1494  he  es- 
tablished himself  permanently  at  Nuremberg,  and 
shortly  after  married  the  beaatifkd  dangbter  of  Hana 
Fritz,  a  distin^niished  artisan.  The  union,  on  account 
of  tlie  shrewish  temper  of  his  wifis,  was  not  a  happy 
one,  and,  it  Is  thought,  even  shortened  his  life.  In 
1606  IXlror  was  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  his  celebrated 
friend,  WillhaM  Ptakhelmer,  to  make  a  Joomey  to 
Venice,  R<do)^,  and  OthST  places  of  Northern  Italy, 
where  he  was  consideratdy  infloenced  by  the  Italian 
art,e^eelaUy  bythewoiksofOlevannlBelttnL  With 
his  return  to  Nuremberg  in  1507  began  the  period  of 
his  great  celebrity.  The  cTnperor  Maximilian  was 
one  of  tbe  first  to  recognize  his  merits,  and  be,  as  well 
as  his  aaccesaor,  (Charles  V,  snooessiTely  appointed 
Dttrar  eeuit  painter,  while  many  of  the  great  cities 
contended  for  the  possession  of  hi-  works.  In  l.MS  he 
was  at  tbe  Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  be  painted  tbe 
portraits  of  many  ininoes  and  prominent  man.  In 
l.')20  and  iri21  he  made  a  journey  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honors.  He  was 
considerably  influenced  by  tbe  Dutch  art,  and  found 
fault  with  his  former  niciniao  as  being  void  of  that 
simplicity  of  natore  amieh  now  appeared  to  Urn  ss 
the  greatest  i  harm  of  att.  The  works  which  be  pro- 
duced under  the  indnenee  of  this  changed  conception 
of  art  exhibit  a  refinement  of  die  exnberuit  fancy 
in  which  he  formerly  delighted,  and  the  two  pictures, 
in  particular,  which  be  produced  in  1626,  containing 
ilgaree  aftha  slae  af  lUb  of  fbor  apoedes,an  namhered 
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among  the  greatest  works  whirh  Chrifitian  art  has  ever 
produced.  DUror  wan  an  cnthuKiai^itii-  udherent  of  the 
Befarmatian^  tlioagh  it  is  doubtful  if  he  «v«r  fully  eep- 
anted  from  the  Church  of  Bodm.  He  died  AprQ  6, 
1528. 

Both  M  an  engraver  and  aa  a  painter  DUrer  belongs 
•mong  die  gveatoak  tttiata  of  all  agea.  His  worka  re- 
flect the  nobility  of  his  chararter,  to  which  many  of 
his  eminent  contcinporurics,  as  Mcluncthon,  Camera- 
liun,  ant]  Pirkheimer,  bear  testimony.  I'hough  a  ten- 
dency to  the  fimtaatidi  A  pecnliarilgr  of  old  Geimaii  ait, 
aomvirhat  obatractadthefUI  derelopment  of  hb  artf*- 
tic  [Ktwcr.  ospcciilly  in  hl«  youth,  he  iurpa.'isetl  all 
artiata  of  bis  age  in  grandeur  of  conception.  Among 
tbe  beat  paintinga  of  DOrer  belong  the  Aaanmption  of 
the  Virgin  Mark'  (1509),  which  in  1674  was  dt-stroyc*! 
atthebiiniiug  of  the  palace  at  Munich ;  the  exhibition 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  together  with  many  aaints  and 
bleaaed  (15il),  nov  at  Vienna ;  Adam  and  Eye,  in  flg- 
urea  of  (ten  aiie  of  lift  (1507),  now  at  Madrid.  Eii- 
ginvlng  he  found  in  its  infanr  y,  and  carried  it  to  a 
perfeetion  never  since  surpassed.  Among  his  best 
copper*plate  eograTtaga  belong  St.  Jerome  in  Ua 
Cell,"'  "3Ielancholy."  and  "the  Knight,  De^th,  an.l 
Devil."  The  most  noted  of  his  w(M>d-cuts  are  yie 
**€h«atcr"  and  "Lesser  Passion,"  and  the  "Life  of  the 
Vivj^."  DUrer  alao  mole  aereral  works  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  which  had  a  great  tnflnence,  and  irere 

translated  into  Latin  anrl  several  modern  languages. 
On  the  tercentenary  of  his  birth  the  corner-stone  of  a 
monument  to  DUrer  mm  laid  in  his  native  city,  Nn- 
rcniliorg.  where  his  memory  has  alwa^'S  been  held  in 
great  veneration.  The  work  was  completed  by  the 
addition  of  a  bronze  statue  of  the  artist  by  Itaucb. 
See  Heller,  Ubm  u.  Werke  A.  Diren  (Leipz.  2  vols.) ; 
Von  Eye,  Lebm  mi  Werha  AWnekt  Dftrm  (Nurdlin- 
gen,  l8(J<t)  ;  H.  Grimm,  Albrtckt  Diirrr  (Berlin.  IHCC)  ; 
Durtr-Allfum  (Nuremb.  1857);  Dunn  Kup/erMiche, 
Ro'Jinmfffn,  Holztcknkte,  tmd  XdetmuHtfen  (Hanover, 
1861);  D&rers  II<int1:u  irhn)tnf]n%.  etc.,  in  \Ct  phntngrnjih. 
H. photoStkojjrc^.  AacJUnidungen  (Vienna,  ISQi). 

Dnibaiii,  JAMaa,  a  Beotch  divine,  was  born  in 

West  Lothian  about  lfi22,  and  was  c<lucati  <l  at  St.  An- 
drews. Ue  was  ordained  at  30,  and  was  a  popular 
pnadier  and  (fh>m  1650)  professor  of  divinity  in  Glas- 
gow. He  died  in  1668.  He  publiithed  An  ExporitUm 
of  the  Book  of  Job  (Glasgow,  ICAO,  12mo)  :—An  Expo- 
tUiom  of  the  Smuj  of  S„l<>mon  (London,  1669,  4to):— yl 
Cmmtiaart  on  ike  Book  qf  RevdaHon  (Amaterd.  1660, 
4lo;  Gkm^.rm,  4to):— J  CMwnMApy  on  Cla  fiU 
Phajilfr  ofI»tiiih  (2  vols.  Rvo) : — Expositim  of  thf  Com- 
tiuiiuimi-nU  (lyondon,  1075,  4to): — Christ  Crucified  (7th 
ed.,  Glasgow,  1769,  8vo) : — Sermntu  on  th«  Richfi  of 
CiriK  (Barwkk,  12mo).— Howie,  SeUU  IFortMef, 

Dimluuk  Sea  Damn. 

Dury  (Dl;r.cd»),  Jom,  an  eminent  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  bom  ia  1595  or  1596  at  Edinburgh.  His  fa- 
tlier  had  been  a  monk,  but,  becoming  a  Protoatant,  he 

had  to  flee  to  HulLind.  and  bccanir'  minister  to  the 
English  and  Scotch  at  Leyden.  Here  John  Duly 
was  educated  for  the  ministry.  He  visited  Oxibid  & 
1624  for  the  sake  of  the  libraries.  In  162K  he  l)ecame 
pastor  to  the  English  factory  nt  Elbing,  Pru-ssia,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Godemann,  one  of  the 
oonuciUora  of  Qnatavus  Adolpbua.  Godemann  sa^ 
gested  to  Darf  that  whoever  shonM  bring  about  a 
recom  iliiition  betwcf-n  tho  great  jurtios  into  which 
CbriAtendom  was  divided  would  bo  tho  greateat  of 
psaceroakera.  From  that  time  forward  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  this  object.  He  wa.s 
invited  to  England  in  llhiU  through  the  intluence  of  Sir 
Thoma.s  Howe,  English  embassador  to  the  court  of 
Gnatavoa  Adolphua.  He  waa  well  rooeived,  and  his 
<rtt  plaas  ware  approved  bj  arbbbblMp  Abbot,  by 
UadCthsabUiop  ofLondoBXbiBhap  Bsddl,  aadhiih- 


0)1  Hall.  In  1631  be  laid  his  plans  before  Gi 
Adolphua,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  tbeni,  aad 
gave  htm  letters  patent  reeommending  lum  to  all  Fa^ 
testant  princes.   IVtnn  the  Latheraas  ha  tatrMd  ta 

the  < '.ilvini>t>-,  and  vbited  Hjnau,  the  Palatinate,  and 
other  places.  When  Guatavus  fell  in  1632,  the  I>o- 
testant  (and  especially  the  Iflthanm)  aacendeDcTr  fell 
with  him.  But  Durv's  cauw  and  plans  gained  friendi 
throughout  Europe.  lu  16;i3  he  returned  to  England, 
and  at  the  (luggcMtion  of  Laud  was  ordained  priest 
bishop  Hall  (with  no  obligation  of  residence)  in  1634. 
Armed  with  letten  from  Land  sad  other  Engliah  prd> 
ntes,  be  attended  the  meeting  of  Protestant  State?  in 
Franldurt  (1639).  lli^i  life  was  thenceforward  an  in- 
cessant round  of  Joumeyings,  colloquies,  letters,  aai 
pn1)1icntinn5 ;  nil  futile,  so  far  a*  his  great  aim  WM 
concerned.    He  died  at  Cassel  Sept.  2»,  10*0. 

A  summary  account  of  them  is  given  in  the  C\rit. 
Ham  Bmminmeer^  January,  1855,  art.  1,  firom  wfakh 
we  take  the  IbDowIng  aceonnt  of  tlie  chief  soarees  «f 
information  as  to  DuPk- :  "1.*!  br!'/  R,7.ifvm  rftk^ 
vkich  hath  lately  been  attemj^ed  to  procure  ecckmtutted 
Peace  among  ProtetUmti,  pnUishsd  bySamnd  HartQ) 
(Lond.  Ifilo).  2.  A  mmmnry  Account  of  Masi*^  J<im 
Ihiry  a  former  and  latter  Sttptiations  for  thr  procuring 
of  true  Gotptl  Ptoetj  vifh  <  'l>ri'tuiu  Mo  lrraHiM  ami 
charitable  Unihf  among  the  PntutaMt  Ckmrdmt  md 
Aeademie$  (London,  printed  tor  the  anthor  in  1<S«)> 
These  two  are  identical  down  to  juire  32  of  tho  former, 
which  is  the  same  aa  page  23  of  the  latter.  Th«  Bri^ 
RdaUm  has  three  more  pages,  containing  a  sort  of  e|w 
iloL'ue,  which  concludes  that  portion  of  Durv's  l.iV«r-. 
3.  The  unchanged  and  single-hearted  Peacmiulxr  t  Li.a-L 
1650).  4.  Comultationum  Jreniatrum  irpocioo'^ti^af 
( Amst.  1664).  Of  biograpbies,  the  best  are :  1.  G.  A^ 
noldns,  Hitbarta  Jokomit  Dttnri,  a  unl  varsity  thm^ 
delivered  under  the  presidency  of  .1.  C.  K  .Ller,  aai 
usually  quoted  as  that  of  Coleras  (Wittenlierg,  1716X 
2.  C.  J.  llenzelius.  Comm.  Hitt.  TkeoL  de  Jo.  Dmrwm, 
mtixinf  dt'  rftis  ejus  Suernnis,  cum  yr^rf.  T.  L.  Mothemm 
(ilclmst.  1714J.  The  proceedings  of  Durjr us  at  Mar- 
burg axe  said  to  he  related  by  Sdienk  in  his  X'tta  Pro. 

iKxik  tiia  writer  haa  not  been  able  to  i 

has  recorded  his  attempts  in  Prus.<sia  and  Poland  in  t'-- 
Historia  Con$eiwu  Sendomiriemit.  His  journeys  ia 
the  Palatinate,  Switserland,  and  Denmark  are  rdassd 
In  Seclcn's  DrUria  KjriffoJiirum ;  in  the  .IAtl-tl  "; 
veticum^  and  in  the  Fasciculus  Jijtisiolirum  J  k^^-^-  ca- 
rum  of  Elswitch."  His  Latin  writings  include  llf- 
pomnemiMa  dt  StmHo  Paeii  Ecdenattka  (AnataL  ICa^ 
4tn):  —  0»mirfSeifji9  n«eL  mper  Negotio  Asnt  SeAa. 
Promovmdo  (Lond.  1636,  4to):— rap»t«7  df  Par.  fy  ^n. 
fdica  (Lond.  1657, 4to) : — Jrtniconm  TracUUunm  Ft*- 
dromm  (Amstaiod.  16^  8vo). 

"  Dury  unfolds  lit*  scheme  at  length  in  the  TV>15c»- 
tiou  of  his  Irtfiicorum  Tractnum  Prodromus,  In  cveiy 
nsfinnal  church  there  was  to  be  a  CoUegimm  i^tf^i^ 
toriumj  constituted  of  some  theol^gisBa  and  pannasf 
high  position ;  tiiess  coUsges  wei«  to  eealbr  fe|{stil« 
u]»on  the  condition  and  mean^  of  union,  and  i  otne  into 
correspondence  with  one  another.  The  main  ooadi- 
tiotts  were  these:  1.  Mogottam  per  diapataUansai  acfct* 
lasticam  nunqnam  es^e  agitandum.  2.  Ad  p— -im|i- 
etatis  omnia  concurdia:  consilia  et  n^edia  ea^  ret'ereniL 
8.  Per  concessa  in  libris  aymbolicLs  semper  c»«  prcc^ 
dendnm*  4.  Omnia  ame  sabordinanda  fundamenta&> 
has  et  irrefhigaUUbai  CMltiudsail  dogmatibas,  qws 
ipsi  Pontificii  nspva  UOn  poasint.  5.  Do  SyncrKi»- 
mo;  Le.de  novaqaadimiaUgionum  miscella,  oon  csis 
deHberandam,  sed  de  ftmdameiitaM  owwordla.  &Vna> 
qiiam  agendum  de  factione  aliqua  politica  contra  P.  r- 
tificioA  fonnanda,  sed  de  ProtestAUtiuni  innocentu 
manifestanda,  ut  pateat,  baireseos  crimen  iis  nollo  jarr 
a  Pontificiis  Impataii.  7.  Postgnam  in  i 
bus  inter  paitaa  ceaaswim  iMa  appwahU^  im 
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tendi  Ubertatem  secundum  s.  Scriptaran  regulatam  ct 
non  tndat  COOMdMldiiin  esse.  9.  In- 
ne  fadendam,  nee 
tepvm  admltteiidain,  ill  alO  te  norb  iqjarib  lacMsant. 

iM.  Ke^'imen  Eccle!<iaruin  utri(iuc  fmrti  liheruin  ense 
reiinijueiulujii,  at  illud,  prout  ex  u«u  auo  utilissinium 
IndkAbit  BedMfai  q«dilMt,  ccnttHm.  The  means 
recommended  were,  thr  M  tting  aside  of  the  prejinlicps 
of  the  parties  agaiust  one  iiuothcr,  the  publication  of 
tiooln  to  Moamnend  the  union,  and  correitpondence 
between  the  parties."  GieMkr,  Citunk  Uidarg  (ed. 
bjr  Smith,  iv,  §  61).  See  also  (beafdea  the  weilct  dted 
in  tlie  course  of  this  nrticlc)  Mosheiin,  Chunk  Ifittory 
(Now  York,  1864,  8  vols.  8vo>,  iii,  360 ;  Uayle,  Lictiim- 
aj,  a.  ;  Bald,  WmlmtmtttDiemei;  AtaM,  Khreken- 
md-KeUtr  HUtorif,  xvii,  xi,  §  18;  Dowding,  U^o  of 
Calixtut  (Lend,  IV>(A,  I'iuio). 

Dust  (usually  ^t'S,  aphar' ;  but  p2it,  abak'.,pul. 
wmUtnee,  in  Exod.  ix,  9;  Isa.  v,  24  ;  xxix,  5;  Ezek. 
xxvi.  10;  Nah.  i,  3;  "powder,"  Dcut.  xxxviii,  24; 
and  puis,  tkach' ai;  or  impalpable  dust,  laa.  xl,  16; 
pe^tdM',  to  iHterafi^  SGfaroo.  znlT,  4;  Or. «». 
vtopTOc;  but  X'^^'Ct '''"'^t  i^firk  vi.  11;  Rov.  xviii, 
19).  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Judjea  there  art- 
vast  plains  or  deserts  of, fine  sand,  which,  when  agi- 
tated by  a  violent  wind,  makes  most  terrific  and  deso- 
lating storms.  Eastern  travellers  describe  them  par- 
tleolarij,  and  think  them  more  dreadful  than  iitorms 
at  sea.  Tbia  afforda  na  a  striking  iUastradon  of  the 
natare  and  liorrQn  of  the  plague,  mentioDed  in  Exod. 
viii,  11, 17.  whi-n  the  extremely  finp  and  ponetratitiK 
dust  of  tlie  laiul  of  E|;ypt  was  converted  into  gmiU. 
Among  the  various  fearful  punishmentii  dcnounead  hi 
the  event  of  their  forsaking  Jehovah,  the  Hebrews  are 
threatened  that  the  rain  of  their  land  shall  become 
•*  powder  and  dust"  (Deut.  xxviii,  24).  See  Storm. 
Among  the  Uebiewa^  to  cast  dost  or  asbea  anon  the 
hand  waa  •  oign  of  mowning  (Jeoh.  Tfl,  9)>  MM  dttittg 
in  the  dust  was  a  si^  of  extreme  affliction  (Isa.  xlvii, 
1;  Lam.  iii,  2i0-  ^  Grikf.  The  term  •'dust"  is 
often  us(h1  tiguratively,  sometimes  to  denote  the  |^ve 
(Job  vii,  21)  or  death  itself  (Gen.  iU,  19 ;  Psa.  xxii,  15), 
Mometimes  to  express  a  numerous  people  (Num.  xxiii, 
10),  and  sometimes  a  low  or  mean  condition  (1  Sam. 
U,  8;  Nah.  iii,  18).  See  Wemjres,  SgmboL  Did.  a.  t. 
To  shako  or  wipe  off  tho  dost  of  •  idaoa  fton  ono*s 
feet  marks  the  renouncing  of  all  intercourse  with  it  in 
future  (Matt,  x,  14 ;  Acts  xiii,  lA  ).  To  "  lick  the  dust" 
elgnifles  the  moat  abject  submission  ( Psa.  Ixxii,  9).  In 
almost  every  part  of  Asia  those  who  demand  jnstice 
aj^in4  a  criminal  throw  dust  upon  him.  Hias  8hi> 
mei  cast  du.«tt  at  David  (2  Sam.  xvi,  1.1),  Hignifying  by 
tbat  action  that  David  oaght  to  be  put  to  death.  This 
view  b  eonflmad  by  the  eondoet  of  the  Jows  to  FmI  ; 
when  they  aalaed  him  in  the  Tempin  they  cried  out, 

Away  with  each  a  fellow  from  the  cartli,  for  it  is  not 
fit  that  be  should  live ;  and  as  they  cried  ont,  and  ca«t 
off  their  clothes,  and  tlirew  dust  into  the  air,  the  cliief 
captain  oommanded  him  to  be  bzoogbt  into  the  castle" 
(Act8zzll,»>.  SsoAun. 

Dutch  Refannad  amniL  8m  BnomD 

( 'HI  itni. 

Dutena,  Louir,  was  bom  at  Toors,  France,  Janu- 
ary 16. 17.10.  When  he  was  about  eighteen  hi.H  sister 
was  put  into  a  oonTont  by  wder  of  the  archbisbq;>  of 
Tours.  TUsTkloieo  so  irrltatod  the  young  man  that 
ho  left  his  country  and  settled  in  England,  where  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
became  rector  of  Elsdon,  in  Northnmberiand.  Ho  died 
in  London,  March  28,  1812.  Dutens  was  a  man  of 
vari«<l  culture ;  was  a  memtwr  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  bad  the  title  of  historiographer  to  the  king.  Be- 
iiid«o  writing  namenaa  works  in  science  and  literature, 
bo  adltedths  woAaof  Lelbnits,(;>p«ra  (>nn&im0krj7r»- 
asJMwia,  ote.  (Goaera,  1768^6  vols,  dto);  U  Tsc 


sin,  17C9  (against  the  infidels  of  the  I8th  centurj* ;  re- 
printed under  the  tiUe,  Appeal  to  Good  Seme  (Lond. 
1777,  8vo);  JM  tegfitt,  dm  Papt,  etc  ((^enava,  1761, 
8vo) ;  Rerkerdket  tmr  Portgme  dtt  dkauartm  alfiili>4> 

auj-  mmkrn''*  (I'ari.s,  ITi"'",  Hvo  ;  4th  edltkm,  1S12, 8vo ; 
translated,  .^N  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  <^ tke  JKteateHti 
aUnbuted  to  the  Modmm^  Loodott,  1760, 8vo>.^HooAr, 

Xour.  H!f>p.  Giiuralf,  xv,  49G. 

Dutolt,  Jkax  PuiLtPFB,  also  called  Dutoit-Mem- 
brinl,waaboniatMoadon(8wftniluid)tel7tl.  Ho 

devoted  himself  at  an  early  ago  to  the  .xtndy  of  theol- 
ogy at  tlic  academy  in  Laufianiie,  and  in  1747  became 
a  candidate  for  tlie  minif>try,  liut  he  never  took  a  pas- 
toral charge.  In  1760  he  had  a  severe  illness,  daring 
which  be  nnderwmt  a  thorough  religious  change.  Ho 
was  accustomed  to  preach  ext«nlporanenu^4ly,  and  al- 
though Ills  sermons  were  generally  long,  he  always  at- 
tracted large  andisneas.  It  was  not  nniraal  to  see,  at 
the  cli^n  of  his  tli«i(-oiir<e«,  men  who  had  lived  in  en- 
mity with  eacii  other  Imj  reconciled.  In  1764,  having 
accc]>tcd  the  appointment  of  mi^<!iionar^'  preacher  and 
catechist,  he  resigned  it  after  fourteen  days.  In  1769 
impaired  health  obliged  him  to  desist  from  preaching, 
and  he  cau.«ed  his  name  to  lie  stricken  from  tln'  li>t  nf 
clergymen.  He  now  devoted  himself  with  all  his  en-/ 
ergy  to  tilo  stady  of  tbs  Cbaioh  fiilhsra,  ospedsUy  tho 
Myotics.  He  himself  bocane  a  strong  representative 
of  Mysticism  in  the  French  Reformed  Church.  His 
oppooMon  to  Voltaire,  as  well  as  his  seclusion,  mado 
him  many  enemies,  uid  on  the  6th  of  January,  1769, 
while  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  be  was  suddenly  visited  by 
the  |»<)lice,  and,  by  order  of  the  authorities,  his  papers 
and  manuscripts  were  seised  and  forwarded  to  Berne ; 
hst,aa  bto  hoohs  wove  ftamd  to  ho  of  a  Teiy  Inaoosnt 
character,  notUnf  came  of  the  affair.    Up<m  Dntoit 


these  proceedfango  made  a  lasting  impression,  much 
greater  than  coald  bOTO  been  supposed  of  so  pious 
a  man.  He  nsvor  rooorsrsd  flrom  the  shock,  and 
died  sumnmded  by  a  drele  of  fHends  and  admir* 
ers,  iTanuarv  21,  1793.  Dutoit  is  hi^dily  ^|<oken  of  by 
the  historians  Monnard  and  Oliver,  and  of  late  atten- 
tlon  has  been  eallod  to  his  writings  by  a  memoir  of  his 
life  siikI  works  by  Jules  Chavannes,  in  the  Chn'tten 
tvanfj'liqiif,  IHGI,  p.  289,  30t»,  6;i4.  The  most  impor- 
tant works  of  Dutoit  are  Plalotopkie  divine,  etc.,  par 
Keleph  ban  Ifathan,  8  Tola.  1798  {  PUtoMpkit  «M- 
timnf,  4  Tols.  ISOOt  ud  an  oditioB  of      L0Nn  ^ 

r/i/yon,  with  additional] 
Real-EHcyklop.  xix,  441  sq. 

Dntton,  Aaron,  a  C<;ngregatfonal  minister,  was 
l>oni  at  W  atertown,  Conn.,  May  21,  1780.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  18(^  entered  the  ministry 
1S06,  and  was  oiddnod  pastor  of  the  Fbst  Chnreh, 

Guilford,  Dec.  10.  \my.  He  resigned  June  8,  1842, 
and  a  year  after  wa.n  acnt  as  missionary  to  Iowa  by 
the  Amer.  Home  Miss.  Society.  He  accepted  a  call 
in  1H4S  tiwa  the  church  in  Bnriiaglon,  and  rotumsd 
to  prepare  fbr  hb  remoTa],  but  was  token  111,  and  re- 
inainiil  in  New  Haven  until  his  death,  June,  1849. 
He  was  not  only  a  successful  minister,  but  an  efficient 
odacalor.  Haay  of  Ms  papfla  were  distinguished  hi 
college,  and  afterwards  became  eminent  in  tlie  learned 
profeasions.    His  publications  consist  of  Mime  ucca- 


Dutton,  Matthew  Rice,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  June  30,  1783. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1H08L  In  1810  he  was  made 
tutor  at  Yale ;  and  in  1814  became  pastor  in  Stratford, 
Conn.,  where  he  remained  iratil  1821,  when  be  was 
called  to  Yale  College  as  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  He  entered  on  his  duties  with 
great  vigor;  but  Us  health  soon  ftdled,  and  be  died  fn 
July,  1825. — Spraguc,  Awnab,  ii,  592. 

Dtttton,  SamnAl  W.  8.,  a  Congregational  min- 
istsr,  son  of  the  Sot.  AannDottoii  (q.y.),  waa  hen 
at  <HdUiBid,Coiii^1lanhl4,m^  and  gnidwiM  al 
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Tale  College  in  1838  wHb  distinguished  honor.  After 
tkne  jeari  of  teaching,  fint  at  Baltimore,  and  then  as 
rector  of  the  Hopldns  Grammar  School  at  New  Haren, 
be  became  one  of  the  tutors  at  Yale  College,  proeecnt- 
ing  at  the  same  time  hi^  studies  in  the  theological  dc- 
paztmeat  of  tha  UniTaraitv.  Ua  was  ordainad  pastor 
of  tha  KorUi  dnmd^  In  Heir  Havan,  fai  Jane,  1888. 
He  has  lieen  wi'lelv  kiii>wn  l>_v  his  valuaMe  contribu- 
tions to  the  iV««f  Ewjlttiider,  and  by  otiier  ocuuioiial 
publications.  Ilis  <  '"Uf-io  <ui  dentm,  preached  and  pub- 
lished in  1855,  on  '  The  relation  of  tha  atBHWent  to 
holiness"  (the  subject  being  assigned  to  Um  by  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut),  was  u  v<  ry  alili' 
and  timely  thaological  traatiM,  and  was  highly  com- 
mand by  erMea  of  Tatiooa  tcSoola  and  dawmliia^ 
tionsi."  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Brown  University  in  1856.  Dr.  Dutton  was  a 
filithftll  and  sncoessful  pastor,  and  a  distinguished 
preacher.  For  the  New  Eitgliatder  be  wrote  abont  two 
articles  a  year  flrom  its  commencement  to  the  year  of 
his  death.  He  died  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Jan. 
27, 1866.— rA«  JmdqtmdtiUt  Jao.  1866}  CtmgngaiioiMl 
QmiHtrfy,  April,  1868. 

Duty  O^'n,  dabar',  lit.  •  ward  or  matter ;  Gr. 
6fuXu,  to  otre).  For  "duty  of  marriage"  (njis, 
onah',  dwtUmg  together,  Exod.  xxi,  10 ;  used  in  the 
Talmud  for  connubial  right;  i.  q.  v  6ipti\ofiivi]  tvvoia, 
*'  due  benevolence,"  1  Cor.  vii,  3),  see  Cohabitatiok. 
For  "  the  duty  of  a  husband's  brother"  (03^,  jfoftos', 
Deut.  25,  5,  7,  to  many  a  deceased  brother's  childless 
wife,  GaD.Z3EzriU,8)^aMLKVUATBJULW.  Sao£arH- 

IC9. 

Duveil,  Charles  Maria,  D.D.,  a  converted  Jew 
of  tlM  17tli  cantoiy,  of  ttaa  facta  of  wboae  lifo  littla  is 
known.  He  was  bom  aft  Mali,  Lorraine.  CanAilly 

educated,  his  studies  led  him  to  Hbamlon  Judaism  ; 
and,  as  the  Koman  Church  was  the  first  Christian  so- 
ciety with  which  he  was  brought  into  contact,  he  en- 
tered its  communion  and  ministry,  and  received  the 
title  of  D.D.  While  a  Romanist  he  published  a  Cum- 
mentary  on  Matthew  and  LtUx.  But  his  further  studies 
lad  liim  to  Protestaot  viawi^  and  lia  passed  <h>m  France 
Into  England,  where  he  was  well  leoeired  by  Stilling- 
fleet,  Tillotson,  and  other  eminent  men  i>f  the  Church 
of  England,  and  was  admitted  to  orders.  He  died 
about  1700.  Among  his  writings  are  ExplicoHo  Liier- 
aUt  CaMid  Canticorum  (London,  1679,  8vu) : — Literal 
Eiqxmtim  of  the  Minor  Prophets  (I>ondon,  1680).  Soon 
after  this  publication  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  wrote 
in  Liatin  a  CoHmeiU.  in  Ada  itoosto^,  which  was  trans- 
lated under  the  tHle  A  Stmd  Oephiialbm  ^tke  AeU 
of  the  JfiJif  Apoitks  (Lond.  1685,  8vo ;  new  cd.,  edited 
by  F.  A.  Cox  for  the  Hansard  Knollys  .Society  [Lond. 
1861,  6vo]).  In  tliis  oommentary  Duveil  vindicates 
the  principles  and  usages  of  the  Baptists.— Dweil, 
Commentary  on  Adt^  I/uforieal  Introduction, 

Duvergier  or  Duverger,  Jkan  db  Haorahkb, 
abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  was  bom  at  Bayonoa^  Fnnoai|  In 
1681.  He  stadled  tlieolc^  LattnSn.  Hers  he 
inaflc  the  acquiiintaiice  of  Jansenius,  with  wlintn  he 
went  to  Bayonue  to  continoe  their  studies  together 
from  1811  to  1818.  In  18C9  1m  bogm  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  ctsuist  by  hia  treatment  of  the  Question 
roynle.  In  1617  be  wrote  in  defense  of  his  friend  the 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  had  been  blamed  for  heading 
the  troopa  sent  a^Unst  tha  Plutestants.  After  going 
to  Paris,  where  he  carried  on  an  extensive  «one9iK>nd- 
ence  with  Jflnsenius,  who  had  returned  to  I.ouv.titi, 
and  continuing  to  apply  himself  still  more  to  the 
atndy  of  the  fathers,  especially  of  StAttgostbe,  be 
was  called  to  England  by  Henrietta  of  France,  wife 
of  Charles  I.  He  then  conceived  the  idea  of  organ- 
izing the  I\nman  Catholic  Church  of  England  on  the 
plan  of  the  GalUcan  Chorcb.  This  brought  him  into 
oottffiot  with  the  Jaaoili,  agalmt  wImu  ha  wrote  (1<81>, 
ttndar  iBbm  assnmed  name  of  FMma  AonUiM, «  hook, 


which  tha  AatemUk  Gmtrale  of  the  French  dtfgy  s^ 
proved  and  orderad  to  be  jwinted  {Petri  AmreiH  tW 
logi  oper.i,/Mftt  «t  impeniit  «far»  gcdUeam  imm  aa 
can  edita,  Parisiis,  1641 ;  new  edit.  1M8).  Dover^ 

and  Jansenius  soon  after  decided  to  form  a  cnr.j^fgs- 
tion  of  their  own.  They  attempted  to  win  over  the 
fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and  had  BMde  aome  paogress  ia 
that  direction,  when,  in  IC-^S,  Duvergier  was  eppotnted 
spiritual  director  of  the  abbey  of  Port  lioyal  (q.  v.). 
Ilare  the  effect  of  his  principles  was  apparent  in  die 
pure  morals  of  bis  charge,  wiilch 
with  the  general  laxity  of  the  tfnw.  Be  i 
er.  itirurn-d  the  displeasure  of  Richelieu  (q.  v.).  who 
had  him  arrested  and  transferred  to  Vincennes.  Mij 
14,  1688.  He  was  released  in  Febmaiy,  1648,  ahm 
l{ichclieu'fl  death.  He  continued  to  labor  as  cenlfasir 
and  writer  until  his  death,  Oct.  11,  1643.  Parts  of  Ul 
body  were  preserved  in  the  abl>ey  of  Port  Royal  is 
sacMd  telica.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  wo^%  bt 
wrote  alao  Bmme  de$fautts  (1626,  agaiiut  tta  JsnSt 
Garafse,  who  had  a<  1  the  ca.«iui>ts  of afhafan).  mi 
other  occasional  pamphlets.  See  Sainto  Bovtc,  BiiL 
db  M Afof ;  Henog,  Real-EnegU^  H,  097;  Hadl^ 
your.  akfr»  GhMTole,  xv,  M2. 

DWMf  (p^,  dak^  beaten  small,  as  in  Lev.  xri,  If), 
an  inoenreet  rendering  (Lor.  xxi,  20;  Sept.  Ifi^m, 

Volg.  Upput)  for  a  lean  or  cmaciate<l  fRT=^.n.  i.  e  '  ' 
diaoMO  (aa  in  Gen.  zli,  8-24;  Lev.  xiii,  30>.  bee 
BLaamii. 

Dwell  (expressed  hy  various  Heb.  and  Gr.  word* 
often  differently  rendered,  e.  g.  ^4,)  ll^t 
i>3t;  Ko^fiat,  oUtv,  fiivn,  oci^vow).  It  baa  bees 
thought,  ix)th  from  Scripture  and  from  profane  ao- 
tliors,  tiiat  the  first  abodes  of  men  wore  caTas  aatf 
dafta  In  the  roefc;  theae  abemid  to  a  rsiaifcahls  da. 
gree  in  those  countries  which  we  know  to  have  b<«~ 
the  earliest  peopled,  and  still  serve  as  ordinary  iiabita> 
tions.  See  Cavb.  In  succeeding  ages  they  abeis 
generally  in  tents,  as  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  do  t* 
this  day.  The  invention  of  these  is  ascribed  to  JafaaL 
the  son  of  Lamech,  who  is  termed  "  the  fatlMT  of  wmk 
as  dwell  in  tanU"  (Gen.  ir,  20);  tboogb,  tnm  co» 
paring  this  Terse  wiUl  ^  l^i,  we  may  be  lad  to 
I»o<«c  that  men  lived  in  houses  of  some  kind  l>*fcr» 
they  lived  in  tents.  See  Text.  The  art  of  moltiph-- 
ing  stories  in  a  Imlldiiig  is  very  aodent,  as  we  aav 
gather  from  the  constnirtion  of  Noah's  ark  ai»l  ti? 
tower  of  Babel.  The  houses  in  Babylon,  according  u 
Herodotus,  were  three  or  foot  stories  hij^h,  and 
in  Thebes,  or  Dkapolia,  in  Egypt,  four  or  dvo 
They  appear  to  luiTa  iMan  low  in  Paltatlm  In 
Ume  of  Joshua ;  an  npper  story,  although  it  i 
have  existed,  is  not  mentioned  till  a  nMre_ 
Bnckin^iam  statea  tbot  the  bonseo  at  ~~ 
mostly  ro!if>friioted  of  small  unhewn  stones,  ceinmt*^ 
by  mortar,  and  plastered  over  with  mud,  tliuu^h  mo>? 
are  built  of  burnt  and  unbnmt  bricks."  Onr  Lord 
allodaa  to  houaa  bnilt  of  mod  at  the  doaa  of  hds  am- 
non  on  the  movBt  (Matt.  Til.  26,  27).  wUdk  'mwm 

calculated  to  resist  the  rflfects  of  the  impetuow  tV' 
rents  that  descended  from  the  mountains  of  PaiealiMB. 
In  India,  nothing  la  more  coonmon  than  for  thaeveato 
dig  or  break  throngh  these  mud  walls  while  th*^  a- ■ 
suspecting  inhabitants  are  asleep,  so  as  to  pluadLf 
them.  To  similar  depredations  oar  Saviour  apfiears 
to  allada  wlien  Im  oxhocto  Ua  diac^daa  not  to  Iqr  s^ 
their  troaavre  where  thierao  hraak  ttnmgh  and  alsd 
(Matt,  vl,  19,  20).  .loJ)  also  fsrem?  to  refer  to  the  MOBe 
practice  (xxiv,  16).  In  the  holes  of  tbeee  wiUls 
pento  someHinaa  oonoeal  themselves,  wlifeh  is  aUudrd 
to  by  the  prophet  Amos  (v,  19).  It  appears  from  Rxod. 
V,  7,  th.it  in  Egypt  straw  anciently  ente^e^d  into  tk* 
com[K>sition  of  bricks;  they  were  a  mixtorw  of  day. 
mudL,  and  straw,  sligbt(y  blended  and 
er,  and  allrafdi  hdeid  In  Ilia  «.  FMhi,lB 
^  JAmi^  aaya  that  tkqr  OMd  I 
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brirks.  In  tho  remains  of  E;^ptian  etUficeg,  the  rtraw 
still  preserves  its  original  color,  and  is  a  clear  proof 
that  they  were  never  burnt  in  stacks  or  kilns.  Dr. 
RichanlMin  found  near  the  ruins  of  Tentrro  huts  built 
of  sun-dried  brick  made  of  straw  and  clay.  See 

DWKI-LI.VO. 

God,  it  is  siud,  "dwells  in  light,"  in  respect  to  his 
independent  possession  of  his  own  glorious  attributes 
(1  Tim.  vi,  16 ;  1  John  i,  7).  He  dwells  in  heaven  in 
respect  to  his  more  immediate  presence  there  (I'sa. 
cxxiii,  1).  He  dwells  in  his  Church  in  the  continued 
t)e!*towal  of  his  ordinances,  and  of  his  gracious  support- 
ing and  comforting  influences  (Psa.  ix,  11 ;  1  John  iv, 
I'l).  Christ  dwelt  among  men  in  his  state  of  humilia- 
tion on  earth  (John  i,  14).  He  dwells  in  our  hearts 
by  faith,  he  is  united  to  us  as  our  head ;  his  righteous- 
ness is  imputed  to  us,  and  applied  to  our  consciences; 
his  spirit  and  grace  ore  fixed  in  our  hearts ;  he  loves 
and  delights  in  us  (Ephea.  iii,  17-19).  The  Holy  Spirit 
dwells  in  us,  and  sheds  abroad  his  gracious  influence 
(Rom.  viU  and  ix ;  1  Cor.  iii,  16 ;  2  Tim.  i,  14).  The 
Word  of  God  dwells  in  us  richly,  when  it  is  carefully 
studied,  firmly  believed,  and  diligently  practised  (Psa. 
cxix,  11 ;  Col.  iii,  16).  Wickedness,  vengeance,  or 
judgment  is  said  to  dwell  in  or  upon  a  person  or  land 
when  it  long  continues  there  (Job  xi,  14;  xviit,  15; 
Isa.  xxxii,  16).    See  Wemyss,  Hymbol.  Diet.  a.  v. 

DwF.LL  DEEP  (racb  sprrn,  hOmi'tu  Ut-tke'betk, 
make  detp  for  dictliinff;  Sept.  fia^vart  iavroic  ti'c 
Ka^i(Tii',Valg.  detcmdite  'in  voragiaem\  a  phrase  that 
occurs  in  Jer.  xlix,  8,  and  seems  to  refer  to  the  cus- 
tom still  common  in  the  East  of  seeking  retreat  from 
danger  in  the  recesaes  of  rocks  and  caverns.  When 
the  wandering  Arabs  have  drawn  upon  themselves  the 
resentment  of  the  more  fixed  inhabitants  of  those 
countries,  and  think  themselves  unable  to  stand 
against  them,  they  withdraw  into  the  depths  of  the 
great  wilderness,  where  none  can  follow  them.  "Al- 
ways on  their  guard  against  tyranny,"  says  M.  Sava- 
ry,  "on  the  least  discontent  that  is  given  them,  they 
pack  up  their  tents,  load  their  camels,  ravage  the  flat 
country,  and,  loaded  with  plunder,  plunge  into  the 
burning  sands,  whither  none  can  pursue  them,  and 
where  they  alone  can  dwell."    See  Arabia. 

Dwelling  (^Jfik,  bssT,  "ia;o,  "j-ia^, 
T'ij'^,  "3^?,  etc. ;  KaroiKtjfftc,  etc.).  The  dwelling- 
houses  of  Palestine  (sec  generally  Harmer,  i,  162  sq. ; 
Falier,  Archrol.  i,  866;  on  Egyptian  architecture,  Ro- 
pellinl,  ^fonum.  civ.  ii,  878  sq.)  were  usually  (Harmer, 

165)  built  of  burnt  or  merely  dried  bricks,  C^S^b 


1  Chron.  xxix,  2 ; 
,  4,  4 ;  of  diflTercnt 


Model  of 


(Niebuhr,  Trav.  ii,  287 ;  Pocockc,  Eatt,  ii,  173 ;  Taver- 
nier,  Trap,  i,  167,  287;  Robinson,  Ru.  ii,  631-637  ;  iii, 
614, 680),  and  therefore  very  perishable  (Matt,  vii,  26 ; 
comp.  Ezek.  xli,  6,  7 ;  xiii,  13  sq. ;  Tavemier,  i,  287 ; 
Wellstcd,  i,280);  but  frequently  of  stone  (Lev.  xiv,40, 
42 ;  comp.  Robinson's  Jtet.  iii,  316,  420,  4%,  720),  and 
palaces  of  squared  stone  (1  Kings  vii,  9 ;  Isa.  ix,  9 ; 
Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  6,  2;  compare  Robinson,  i,  854),  or 
even  of  marble  (d7«?,  CJW,  comp. 
Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  11,  8;  War,  v, 
building-stone,  see  the  Mishna,  Baba  bathra,  i,  1 ;  the 
laying  the  foundation  was  an  occasion  of  ceremony 
and  festival,  Zcch.  iv,  7;  compare  Ezra  iii,  10;  Job 
xxxviii,  7).  These  were  held  together  by  a  cement 
(mortar,  ab"2,  Jer.  xlili,  9 ;  see  Rosenmtlller  in  loc.) 
of  lime  ("18,  Isa.  xxvii,  9)  or  plaster  of  Paris  (g3'P''"n» 
•T'iS,  Isa.  xxxiii,  12 ;  comp.  Deut.  xxvii,  4 ;  Theoph. 
Ixtpid.  68  sq.),  perhaps  also  bitumen  (asphaltum,  I^H, 
compare  Gen.  xi,  3;  Falwr,  i,  893  sq.).  The  exterior 
(and  probably  also  the  interior  over  the  plaster)  yas 
usually  whitewashed  (^BP,  covia,  Lev.  xiv,  41  sq. ; 
Ezek.  xiii,  10  sq. ;  Dan.  v,  6 ;  Matt,  xxiii,  27 ;  Sirach, 
xxii,  17),  bright  wall-colors  being  used  frr  royal  resi- 
dences (Jer.  xxii,  14).  The  beams  (2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
11 ;  on  D'^BS,  Hab.  ii,  11,  see  Gesen.  TTiesaur.  p.  705, 
and  IXelitzsfh  in  loc.)  were  of  sycomore  (Isa.  ix,  9), 
sometimes  of  olive-wood,  sandal,  or  cedar  (1  Kings  vii, 
2  sq. ;  Isa.  ix,  9 ;  Jer.  xxii,  14).  Elegant  man.<iion8 
were  adorned  externally  with  columns  (of  marble, 
Cant.  V,  15;  1  Kings  vii,  15  sq. ;  2  Kings  xxv,  18; 
Fal»cr,  Arrfurol.  i,  414  sq.),  and  often  whole  porticoes 
(ob^X,  <nou,  1  Kings  vii,  6;  comp.  Josephus,  TFar,  iv, 
4).  See  Temple.  The  houses  of  the  gentry  (Nie- 
buhr, Trav.  ii,293 ;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  182  sq.)  were  of  sev- 
eral stories  (1  Kings  vii,  2  sq. ;  comp.  Acts  xx,  9 ;  but 
see  Korte,  Suppl.  p.  177),  generally  built  in  a  quadran* 
gle(comp.  Kumpfer, /Imoen.  p.  194;  Burckhardt,  Trap, 
i,  120),  and  enclosing  (l^uke  v,  19)  a  spacious  court-yatd 
(isn,  2  Sam.  xvii,  18;  Neh.  viii,  16 ;  comp.  Esth.  i,  6 ; 
v,  1 ;  the  tmpluvium  or  av\i).  Matt,  xxvi,  69 ;  see  Har- 
mer, i,  177),  which,  surrounded  by  colonnades  and  gal- 
leries (Shaw,  p.  853),  paved  (Harmer,  i,  176),  and  con- 
taining fountains  (2  Sam,  vii,  18;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii,  4, 11 ;  Harmer,  i,  175),  l)aths  (2  Sam.  xi,  2),  and 
trees  (Harmer,  i,  176),  formed  the  guc8t-chaml)er  or 
drawing-room  for  the  reception  of  visitors  (Shaw,  Trav. 
p.  183;  Faber,  i,  401;  Harmer,  i,  174;  comp.  Esth.  i, 
6  sq.),  \xi\ng  often  screened  from  the  sun's  rays  by  an 
awning  (RosenmUller,  Morp.  iii,  297).  The  flat  rooll 
covered  on  the  top  with  tiles,  earth,  or  stone, 
and  surrounded  by  a  low  parapet,  was  used 
sometimes  for  household  or  religions  purposes, 
at  others  as  a  place  of  meeting  or  recreation. 
See  Roor.  In  connection  with  it  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  12)  was  an  upper  room  (Mjbj,  vmpifiov), 
which  was  used  (comp.  Niebuhr,  TVwr.  i,  880, 
400 ;  Shaw,  p.  188  sq.)  as  a  private  chamlMir  (2 
Sam.  xviii,  88;  Dan.  vi,  11;  Judith  viii,  6); 
also  as  a  spare  bedroom  (2  Kings  xxiii,  12 ; 
Tobit  iii,  12 ;  Acts  i,  13 ;  xx,  8),  a  sleeping 
apartment  especially  for  guests  (2  Kings  iv, 
10),  and  as  a  sick-chamljer  (1  Kings  xvii,  19; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  8,  2),  or  room  for  laying  out 
a  corpse  (Acts  ix,  37,  89),  but  in  summer  re- 
sorted to  for  fVcsh  air  (Judg.  iii,  20);  and  was 
often  furnished  with  two  modes  of  e.xit,  one 
leading  within  the  house,  tho  other  by  a  stair- 
case directly  to  the  street.  Larger  residences 
had  an  additional  front  court  ("^n,  Trpoai^XiOi/, 
vpo^vpov,  rrvXufv,  avXtj ;  Jer.  xxxii,  2 ;  Mark 
xiv,  88;  Luke  xvi,  20;  John  xviii,  16;  Acts 
X,  17,  etc.),  which  served  as  an  anteroom  (so 


•bowing  the  InUrior  Court  and  upper  Chamber.  Rabbins  understand  p"inDT3,  Judg.  ui,  28 ; 
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«ee  Faber,  p.  440),  and  flrom  which,  by  means  of  stairs 
("f  P?.  2  Chron.  ix,  11  ;  a  winding  stjiircasc,  b^b, 
1  Kini^a  vi,  8),  often  finished  with  costly  wood  (2 
Chron.  iac,  11),  persons  passed  to  the  roof  or  upper 
story.    A  door  led  from  the  forc-court  to  the  inner 
court,  and  from  the  latter  was  tlio  entrance  to  the 
rooms  on  the  cround  floor  of  the  house  pro|>er.  TliesB 
last  were  variously  decorated  with  wainscoting  (1 
Kings  vii,  7;  Jer.  xxil,  14  ;  Hag.  i,  4),  ivory  (1  Kings 
xxii,  89;  Am.  ill,  15;  compare  Psa.  xlv,  9;  Homer, 
Odyu.  iv,  72  sq.  ;  Horace,  Od.  U,  18,  1  sq. ;  Pliny, 
xxxvi,  6;  Banner,  I,  168  sq. ;  ii,  171  sq. ;  Faher,  p. 
899  sq. ;  also  with  precious  metals  inlaid  or  plated 
Tihull.  iii,  3, 16 ;  Horace,  Od.  ii,  18, 1  sq, ;  Cicero,  Pari 
ad.  vi,  3;  comp.  1  Cor.  iii,  12),  and  carving  (Joscphus, 
Ant.  nil,  5,  2;  comp.  Tavern,  i,  168).  since  the  splen- 
dor of  Oriental  houses  was  lavished  rather  upon  the 
interior  than  the  exterior  (Pococke,  Ecut,  i,  49) ;  the 
floor  was  laid  sometimes  with  a  coating  of  gypsum,  at 
others  with  tesselated  blocks  of  variegated  marldc  (Ti- 
liall.  iii,  3, 16;  Cicero,  Farad,  vi,  3)  or  other  kinds  of 
stone  (Harmer,  i,  172  sq. ;  compare  l-lsther  i,  6).  The 
doors  (Deut.  vi,  9),  seldom  high  in  private  houses 
(Prov.  xvii,  19),  sometimes  of  stone  (Burckhardt,  i 
122),  swung  (comp.  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  185)  on  morti^ 
pivots  (l-ix,  Prov.  xxvi,  14 ;  in  sockets,  PTE,  1  Kings 
vii,  50;  comp.  cordo /<«ittna, Vitruv.  ix,  6),  and  were 
commonly  fastened  with  wooden  bolts  (^5313.  ^!!r3r) 
which  were  opened  (Judg.  iii,  25 ;  Isa.  xx'ii,  22 ;  comp'. 
Harmer,  1, 188)  by  means  of  a  key  (TIPB::),  but  only 
from  the  inside  (Cant,  v,  5 ;  Luke  xii,  7^  romp.  Fabei^, 
p.  427).    In  the  letter  class  of  houses  there  was  a 
door-keeper  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  5,  2)  or  female  porter 
(John  xviii,16sq, ;  Acta  xii,13;  comp.  Plant.  Cttrcu/. 
1,  1,  76;  Sept.  2  Sam.  iv,  0),  who,  in  case  anv  one 
knocked  outride  (Luke  xii,36;  xiii,25;  Acts  xii.l3; 
compnrc  Matt,  vii,  7 ;  Rev.  ui.  20;  Thilo,  Apocryph.  p. 
218  ;  see  Becker, CAarW«,  i,230),  and  gave  their  name 
(.\cts  XII,  14 ;  Rev.  iii,  20 ;  comp.  Plutarch,       S,h:  p. 
ol ;  Lucian,  bii.Acciu.  p.  29 ;  Apul.  Ann.  i,  p.  19  Bip.), 


opened  the  door  to  them  (Acts,  xii,  13 ;  comp.  Atbea. 
xiv,  614).   (See  Stuck,  A  ntiq.  convir.  p.  249 ;  Sagittar. 
Dfjanuit  rttt.  Jen.  1694,  ch.  16 ;  aL*©  EUncr. ^)6j*rr.  i[ 
411  sq.,  in  Gracvii  TKtmvr.  vi.)    Princes,  bowerer. 
had  guards  at  the  palace  gates  (1  Kings  xiv,  27).  Thi 
windows  (Ti^n),on  account  of  the  stre«t  dost,  gvner- 
ally  face  the  court-yard  (Schubert,  iii,  2^>1),  althi>a^ 
anciently  this  rule  docs  not  appear  to  have  so  exten- 
Bively  prevailed  (Judg.  v,  28 ;  Prov.  vii,  6) ;  thev  wen 
closed  by  a  lattice  (  Judg.  v,  28).   The  most  interior,  or 
hack  rooms  of  all,  were  devoted  to  the  special  occt». 
poncy  of  the  female  memt>ers  of  the  honaehold,  as  a 
still  universally  the  case  in  the  East,  under  tli««  naoK 
"harem," and  no  male  dares  intrude  within  their  pi*- 
cincts  (Chardin,  vi,  6  sq. ;  Hartmann,  Hebr.  ii,  39»  aq. ; 
Hoffmann  in  the  Hnll.  Kncyclop.  ii,  1,  p.  396  sq.).  The 
more  distinguished  Hebrews  early  had  separate  sim- 
mer and  winter  residences  ("j'^jn  P'^a  and  r*^ 
Cl'j'nn,  Amos  iii,  16:  Jer.  xxxvi,  22;  comp.  Judg. 
20 ;  see  Harmer,  i,  200 ;  Prosp.  Alp.  Med.  Algypt.  i,  6; 
Niehuhr,  Trav.  ii,  894).    The  latter  were  warmed  (at 
which  Ihey  had  the  more  need,  as  glass  window?  %n 
unknown  in  the  East)  by  means  of  a  fire-pot  (rx,  Jer. 
xxxvi,  32),  which  is  merely  a  vessel  of  burnt  day 
CNiebuhr,  Btschr.  p.  66)  placed  in  a  round  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  over  which,  when  the  fire  is  burnt 
down,  the  inmates  place  a  four-cornered  frame,  and 
next  a  carpet  over  this,  and  then  gather  around  to  en- 
joy the  warmth  (Tavemier,  i,  276 ;  Niebuhr.  Trap,  i, 
lo-l ;  ii,  .394).    The  furniture  of  the  rooms  (2  Kings  ir. 
10)  consisted  of  a  sofa  or  coach  (H:;;;.  compare  Exek. 
xxiii,41 ;  Cjl^,  Amos  vi,  4;  compare  Josepfaoa.  .4 at, 
XV,  9.  3),  which  luxury  was  often  adorned  i^rgcou^ly 
(Amos  vi.  4 :  Cant  vii.  16\  and  fumi?he«l  with  pillow* 
(Eiek,  xiii,  10) ;  and  besides  this,  only  chairs  (XCr  ^,  a 
table  (*n^d),  and  lanterns  or  lamp-«tand8  (2  Kings 
iv,  in).    See  all  the  above  parts  and  articles  in  tbtxr 
a]phal>etical  order.    Conij^are  Hocse. 

The  houic-icprostf  described  in  Lev,  xiv,  33-57  was 
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•  eomxrion  of  th«  saltpetre  found  in  the  lime  as«d  as 
■ortar  and  the  limentone  u^ed  for  building  (see  Mi- 
dnwlis,  Mo$.  Rechi,  iv,  JGl  ;  Mishna,  Ntgcttm,  xii), 
and  is  Rtill  cummnn  in  wall.t  in  £(;;A'|)t  (Vbfau^f  ZVov. 

i,  5.')). — Winer,  i,  4G6.    Set-  Lki-ho^y. 

D wight,  Holden,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
EplooiMil  C'hurchf  WM  born  in  Thompson,  Conn., 
Aug.  28, 1810,  waa  converted  in  1828,  atodied  in  Dud- 
ley Academy,  Mass.,  in  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at 
Wilbraliiitii,  and  gnduated  in  the  Wesleyan  Uiiivt-rsi- 
%y  at  MiddletowB  la  1885.  After  thia  he  Uugbt  in 
■eademics  of  the  Sooth  and  in  LonMaaa  College,  and 

wax  i-fiiiic  tiitii-  agent  for  Macon  Fcnialc  rollci^r.  Ga., 
ontU  1^41,  vihvii  he  removed  to  Nurwulk,  U.,  iiiitl  was 
principal  of  the  seminary  there,  and  of  the  Biildwin 
Institute  at  B«rea  till  his  death  in  1847.  Mr.  Dwight 
was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  generous  feeling;,  a 
thorough  cLjAhical  ami  geneial  M-hol.ir,  ami  :ui  rmi- 
nantly  auccesaful  teacher.  Aa  a  preacher  he  was  di^'- 
nlAad,  Awdbk,  and  convinciqg^-Jtfiuwtw  </  Cot\ftr- 
tmtXM,  ir,  169. 

Dwight,  Lonls,  a  Coniprregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Stirckbridge,  Mas«.,  March  1'5,  17'J3,  and  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1813.  He  studied  theologic- 
al Andover,  bat,  fearinc  that  Ua  Ibebla  health  would 
ttnlK  him  ftir  the  paatonte,  lie  aooeptad  In  1819  an 
agency  of  thi'  AnuTiraii  Trart  Society.  In  1823  he 
bocame  aoent  of  the  American  Education  Society.  In 
ISM,  hb  hoiHh  fliffiBg  awtoMly,  In  aadertook  a  loBfr 
journey  on  hor^^ptmck.  and  <  omtiincd  with  thi"  pnr-juit 
of  health  a  mis»iun  of  mercy  in  fiiiiijilying  Bililcs  to 
frimmtn  in  the  various  jails.  He  visit<>4l  for  this 
pupoM  the  prisons  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  fialti- 
more,  Washington,  and  aa  fhr  wmth  aa  Sooth  Cnotlna. 
On  hit  rt'tnm  tn  Ho-tnn  in  lM2."t,  hi'*  ri'p<irts  of  his  mi»- 
Bton  gave  rise  to  the  American  i^ison  Discipline  So- 
oielf ,  of  which  he  waa  the  fliat  aoontarj,  In  which 
■ervice  he  remainwl  for  thirty  years.  For  years  he 
preached  the  tlospel  to  the  insane  poor  at  South  Ilos- 
tofl.  He  died  July  12,  1854 ;  and  the  epitaph  on  his 
tomb  amna  op  hia  labora  in  the  phraaea  "a  benefactor 
«f  man;  Afkiendlolhapriaoaar;  a  idbmar  of  prb- 
mm%  spMadMrofliMQoqML*'— 8pi«i*a,^M.a,17. 

Dwight,  Sereno  Edwards.  D.P  ,  an  cnniirnt 
Congregational  niiuifiter,  was  bom  attireenlield,  Conn., 
Hay  18, 1788.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1803, 
and  in  1806  was  chosen  tutor,  in  which  poet  be  con- 
tinued until  1810,  when,  having  completed  his  law 
studies,  he  entered  upon  practice  at  the  bar.  He  en- 
tered the  miniat^  in  October,  1816,  and  waa  elected 
chaplain  of  tin  United  Stataa  Seoala.  On  Sept.  S, 
1817,  he  was  installed  paster  of  Park-street  Church, 
Boston,  whore  he  remained  until  his  resignation,  April 
10,  lHi>6.  In  1833  be  waa  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  Hamilton  College,  and  entered  upon  the  ofHce  in 
August,  and  resigned  in  1835.  In  1838  be  move*!  to 
New  York.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  SO,  18.W. 
Dr.  Dwight  pablisbed  Memoir$  of  Dcarid  liminnrd 
(1822)  '.—An  AMrtm  m  Ae  flfrwft  MemAdion  (1824)  :— 
Th>'  Diaih  of  CkrUt :  thr  Suhnfanre  ofaererril  Sermofu 
dflirrrtd  ai  Park-ttrt*t  Church  (1826)  -.—The  Lift  of 
Prttidml  EdtrartU,  accompanving  a  new  edition  of 
Edwanls's  works  (1830):  — TAe  JMme  Wife  (1886); 
and  a  few  occasional  sermons.  His  diacouraea  wara 
puMishiMl  in  a  volnme  with  memoir  in  ISU  bgr  W. T. 
Dwight. — Sprapue,  Imw/*,  ii,  G29. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  grandson  of 
Jmuidiaii  Edwaida  tto  elder,  waa  bom  at  Nodthamp* 

ton,  Mass.,  May  11,  17.V2,  and  was  graduated  at  Valo 
College  at  a  vt  ry  early  age  in  1769.  Two  years  after 
his  graduation  ho  was  elected  a  tutor  in  his  college, 
and  tield  tlie  office  during  aiz  jaan.  Near  tha  end 
of  hia  totovriiip  he  waa  tteenaed  to  preach,  and  aoon 
joined  tfie  army  of  the  K(  \  u1ution  as  a  chaplain  to 
General  Paraonsa  brigade.  After  a  year  spent  in  this 


service,  he  was  called  home  by  the  news  of  his  father's 
death  in  1778,  to  take  cars  of  hia  moChar  and  the  fam- 
ily, being  the  eldeat  child  of  thilrtoan.  Relinquishing 
hii  part  <>f  the  family  property,  he  tanght  scho«d  and 
preached  for  bis  own  fiimily's  aupport.  So  bighlj  waa 
ha  thovi^t  of  bjr  hia  Mlow.dtiaena  lliat  ^ay  called 
him  into  public  life,  solicited  him  to  give  hiniFelf  per- 
manently to  politics,  and  |irtinmcd  to  secure  for  him  a 
place  in  the  Continental  Congress.  But  he  preferred 
to  preach  tha  Gospel,  and,  after  aararal  flattering  calls 
whidi  he  deelincMl,  accepted  one  from  tbe  parish  of 
flreenfifld.  in  < 'unnei  ficut.  to  heooine  their  pa-tor. 
Here  be  spent  twelve  years,  from  November,  1703,  on- 
ward. Aa  hia  aalary  waa  laadaqnata  to  Ilia  axpanaaa 
which  his  family  and  his  hospitality  obliged  hint  to  in- 
cur, he  established  an  academy,  the  ovcrhiglit  of  whith 
he  took  upon  himself,  which  was  distinguished  for  the 
advanoad  and  thorongh  training  of  its  scholars,  and  In 
which  npwarda  of  a  tiionsand  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  came  under  his  instruction.  His  reputatidti  as 
an  instructor  and  as  a  preacher  led  tbe  corporation  of 
Tale  College  in  1795  to  aleet  hfan  t»  tha  pnsidencj  of 
that  institution,  which  had  lately  Iftwrnw  vacant  tfjf 
the  death  of  President  Stiles. 

It  waa  dniing  bis  residence  at  Greenfield  that  his 
two  poems,  one  on  the  "  Conaaaat  of  Canaan"  by  Josh- 
ua, an  epic  in  rhyme,  tbe  ouwr  antitlad  **  Greenfield 
Hill,"  and  describing  the  srenork'  and  the  events  of  tha 
neighboring  country,  were  given  to  tbe  world.  Tbaaa 
poatlGal  works,  whidi  ara  not  wIthoQt  glow  and  flra, 
are  now  f(tri;'ifton  ;  but  ^omc  of  tbe  versions  of  the 
Psalms  whieh  h  e  inserted  in  a  revision  of  1^.  ^^atts8 
Psalms,  with  hymns  annexed,  published  by  direction 
of  the  General  Association  of  tbe  atata  in  180<),  have 
stood  their  ground,  and  probably  wOl  never  go  out  of 
use  ;  we  refer  es|>ecially  to  those  whose  first  lines  are, 
"I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord"  (Psa.  cxxxvii),  and 
Shall  man,  0  God  of  life  and  light*'  (Fsa.  Izzxvffl). 

The  state  of  Yale  College  at  his  accession  to  the 
presidency  was  far  from  lieing  satisfactorj',  but  hia 
vigor,  ability,  and  wisdom  ere  lung  infu.sed  into  it  • 
new  Ufa.  With  great  wisdom,  ha  selected  yonng  man 
fbr  the  aaveralprofiMrional  chairs.  Hehimsdfpreadi- 
ed,  and  with  verv  ^ront  arrc[itunoe,  in  the  college 
chapel;  he  instructed  in  morals,  mental  philosopby, 
natural  theology,  andtha  avidaneaa  of  ravalation ;  and 
the  religious  interests  of  the  students  found  in  him  a 
director  and  a  jruide.  Soon  after  he  came  to  Yale 
College  he  found  that  many  students  were  tainted 
with  infldeli^.  Ua  was  anong  the  first,  and  one  of 
the  very  abtet  deftmders  of  tiia  Christian  fbith  In  tbia 
coantrj',  and  by  hix  prearhinc,  as  by  his  senmins  on 
"The  nature  ond  danger  of  infidel  philosophy"  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  he  may  be  fklrly  saM  to  have  dman 
infidelity  from  the  colle^re.  On  the  whole,  his  admin- 
istration of  the  college  was  a  very  successful  one.  To 
him  more  than  to  any  other  man  Yale  College  ia  in- 
debted for  its  highly  raipactabb  poaUko  amoog  tha 
seats  of  learning  in  this  cowitiy. 

President  Dwi^ht's  death  (181 7),  when  he  was  not  " 
quite  sixty-five,  was  occasioned  by  a  cancer  in  tbe  neck 
ofthabladdar.  Habadac«nniaadttngpafMia,anoUa 
voice,  groat  pathos,  an  ardent  temper,  an  exrellent 
judgment,  and  sincere  piety.  His  conversational  pow- 
ers were  of  tbe  bigbest  order.  His  style  in  bis  extem- 
pota  addresses  and  in  bis  wiittan  diaooorsea  waa  fervid 
and  eloquent,  but  aomawhat  too  HwlorleaL  He  en- 
tared  with  great  interest  into  the  politics  of  the  day, 
as  an  adherent  of  tbe  principles  of  Washington  and  of 
the  Federal  par^.  His  theology  was  CaMnism  aa 
mndifiefl  by  the  two  E<lwardsos,  his  grandfather  and 
uncle.  In  his  youth  be  preached  it  with  wannth,  but 
as  be  advaaead  In  years  be  laid  little  stress  on  any 
doctrines  axoapt  thoaa  in  which  all  evangelical  Cbria- 
tians  wars  agreed.   His  life  was  flill  of  acts  of  hospl- 

tality  and  lienovolence,  and  his  sympathies  were  of 

tbe  ienderest  sort    During  a  groat  part  of  bis  life  bis 
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•jrwi  were  too  weak  to  l>c  used,  and  his  works  were 
pdnciiMiUj  written  by  an  amanaenata.  UU  |irincipal 
worka  pabllahfld  umAet  Us  name,  beeidea  tbose  whldi 

have  hpi^n  alroiidy  irn*ntionc<l,  were  ThfoUtfjg  ^rpUtirfd 
and  df/i-mled  (MitMletown,  Conn.,  1H18,  6  vols. ;  and 
in  a  multitude  of  editions  afterwards  m  4  viils.,both 
In  the  United  SUtM  Mid  in  Englud)  '.—TroMUmNtm 
Eitffland  and  JVtw  York  (New  Hawn,  ISH,  4  Tob., 

which  l  uiitaiiifil  thi'  rci  unl  of  jollnl(•y^^  on  liorsoback 
undertaken  for  liia  beaith  during  vacations),  and 
flMM  of  m  oec— ional  oharacter  (New  HaTen,  1818). 

See  Li/f  prcfixetl  to  his  Tffolnf^j,  and  Dr.  Sprague's 
life  of  bim  in  Sparlu's  American  JJwgriq>hy^  voL  ziv, 

Dwight,  William  T.,  D.D.,  a  ronKTOKitionalIrt 
■llnlster,  was  a  »on  of  Prcdident  Dwight,  iuul  mus  bom 
■t  Greenfield  Hill,  Conn.,  in  1795.  H«  graduated  at 
Yale  Collefte  in  1818,  and  was  distingui.shed  for  his 
acholar!<hip  in  a  class  of  many  able  scholars.  From 
1817  to  ho  was  a  tutor  in  the  colli'gc,  and  thfn 
moored  to  Philadelphia,  wliere  be  practiced  law  untU 
1881.  In  tiut  yoar  ho  ma  nwakemd  under  n  lectare 
of  Dr.  Skinner,  and,  alhindoning  the  law,  he  was  li- 
censed by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  Yorli,  and  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  ThM  Chnidi  in  Portland,  Maine. 
His  ministr)'  of  alwvc  thirtj'  years  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. He  was  an  overseer  of  Bowdoin  College  and 
president  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society.  In  1862 
he  waa  pieaident  of  the  Albany  Crarention  of  Congro- 
giUmui  chnrehet.  **Ab  •  preacher  he  h  entKled  to 
a  foremost  rank  amon^  .Vni  rii  in  rli vinos  for  sound 
and  varied  learning,  clear  and  poii.ihed  diction,  grace- 
ful and  effective  ddivery,  and  eminent  success."  He 
died  at  Andover  Oct.  22, 1865.  He  puMishcd  a  Li/f 
of  Strtno  E.  Dwight,  wiA  a  Selection  j'rom  hii  I/is' 
nmrset  (1851). 

Dye  (CHX,  iiiJam',  in  the  phrase  "rams'  skins  dytd 
rtd,"  £xod.  xxv,  xxvi,  xxxv,  etc.,  to  be  *'rutk{if," 
Uni.lT,7,or  »r«d;»Nnh.tl,8;  Im.1,8;  Pmt.xxUI, 
81 ;  y^^,  fAameU',  brilliant  in  color  as  Mine-stained 
garmentik,  laa.  bdii,  1).  The  art  of  dyeing  is  undoubt- 
•dljr  of  grail  nntiqaity,  and  b,  perbapa,  nearly  coeval 
Wlldl  that  of  weaving.  The  Kgyj)ti;ins  particularly 
•xoelled  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  dyeil  stuffs;  and 
from  tiMn  the  Hebrews,  while  dwelling  among  them, 
teamed  the  art  of  dyeing.  This  is  evident  from  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  sacerdotal  robes 
which  wcro  nianufacturcil  in  tin-  desert  (P'xoil.  .xxvi, 
1 ;  xxviii,  fr-4).  The  skill  of  the  Egyptian  linen-man- 
nfl^^nien  b  employing  the  metallic  Mddee  and  nddi, 
or  monlants,  is  placed  beyond  dispute  by  ocular  proof. 
The  various  processes  of  dyeing  and  printing,  or  im- 
parting the  pattern,  by  bl(»cks  (the  origin  of  calico 
printing),  are  exhibited  in  KosscUini's  plates  in  all 
their  mhittte  details;  and  erm  the  printing-blocks 
engraved  with  phon<  tie  U  ttcn,  and  with  the  dye  upon 
them,  may  be  aeen  in  the  BrUish  Mnaetun.  Pliny's 
tMtfinonj  is  intereiting  aa  illnaCfating,  thoagfa  not 
wanted  to  corrolK)nitc  the  fact.  "  They  dvc  cloth," 
he  says,  "in  an  extraordinary  manner,  it  appears 
qtiite  white  before  it  is  dipped ;  they  then  hnboe  it 
with  drugs  (mordantsX  which  do  not  alter  its  appear- 
•noa,  twt  which  absorb  and  retain  a  new  and  ]>cnna- 
Btnt  odor,  Taried  according  to  the  application  of  the 
drag."  This  Is  the  modem  pioceaa.  Experimental 
InveeliKation  and  dMnleal  analysis  liaTe  riwwn  dem* 
onstritivcly  that  in  the  dyes  which  the  linen  nw\  cot- 
ton minufacturers  em  ploy  e<i  to  produce  certain  results 
of  which  the  relics  are  extant,  they  roust  luve  em- 
ployed acetates  of  alum  and  of  iron,  and  vegetable  and 
ninsral  dyes,  both  substantive  and  adjective,  as  they 
termed  by  the  miHlerii  dyers.    It  is  as  easy  as  in- 


vidiooa  to  ascribe  thcae  appUcaUoae  to  accident  lather 
than  to  diembtry.   Eridenees  drawn  from  all  tiie 


other  arts  and  trades  prove  that  the  Egyptians  were 
good  chemists.    Ttie  long  stripes  of  linen  which  the 


Hebrews  worked  in  the  desert  for  the  tal>em3rli»  wm 
separately  blue,  scarlet,  and  white  (Kxod.  xxvi,  1). 
The  last  was  probaMy  the  effect  of  tilenc hing ;  batthi 

whole  of  the  colors  and  cloth  so  dyed  have  li»*rn  found, 
a*  well  as  the  yellow,  to  evince  chemical  kjiow  KiL-e. 
It  appears  that  the  linen-printem  and  dyera  u»ed  th" 
eorMoaHia  KaclorMw,  which  grows  in  Egypti  6r  ted, 
woad  for  Mae,  and  the  reaeda  hfeofa,  also  a  natfre  oT 
Egypt,  for  yellow.  Now  none  of  these  ojn-ntt.«» 
oottld  have  been  effected  witliont  a  practical  chnakil 
knowledge.  The  ^stam  of  bleaching  now  pncHisI 
in  this  country*,  but  recently  introduced,  has  beenassi 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  Koyt,  and  doohdaa^ 
tharefore,  in  ancient  Egypt,  via.  by  immersion  in  oxy- 
genated muriate  of  JUrae,  after  snbjectian  to  the  actiia 
of  steam  or  boiling  water.  The  Uu«e  otlier  eolan, 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  are  adjective  colors,  i.  e.  ihgw 
tive  without  the  use  of  mordants.  They  coald  not  le 
fixed,  aa  we  findthem  fixed,  without  their  proper  mm- 
dantj*.  namely,  oxides  of  tin,  arsenic,  and  iron.  ''>^- 
casionaily  the  muslin,  lieautifully  dye<l  and  patterned, 
was  latanvwen  with  silver  and  gold  thread,  f«M 
spmlnisns  of  which  can  be  tmced  up  to  the  cnriy  pe- 
riod of  TboOtnies  t,  and  avan  of  Oelrtaacn.  laifiasl 
the  rii  hi y-|iainted  walls  and  {lalaces,  as  well  as  the  aft- 
matched  gildiug,  aa  fresh  aa  when  first  laid  on,  shsv 
a  perftet  ftnniilsrity  among  tha  anctent  EfjyptisM^ 
not  with  mineral  and  vetrefaMe  colors  onlv,  bat  thi 
perfect  use  of  tlic  metallic  oxides  in  their  c<>m{ 

The  oolora  of  the  Egyptians  were  principally 
red,  green,  black,  yellow,  and  white.  The  red  waa  sa 
earthy  bole ;  the  yellow  an  iron  ochre ;  the  (rr««n  wm 
a  mixture  of  a  little  ochre  with  a  pulvcrub  nt  -k-*. 
made  by  vitrefying  the  oxides  of  ooppo'  and  inn  with 
sand  and  asdat  ti^Une  wasa  g^aas  of  IflBa  compel 
tion  with  the  ochn'ous  addition :  the  black  was  baa* 
or  ivory  black,  ami  the  white  was  a  very  pore  chslk. 

1  They  were  mixed  with  water,  and  apparently  a  litti* 
gum,  to  render  them  tenadous  and  adheawe.  WiA 

I  the  Egyptians,  the  fiirorite  combination  of  color  w» 
red,  blue,  and  green  ;  when  lil.u  k  \^  :»>  intriMju  ■(-.!.  yei- 

I  low  was  added  to  haraM»ize  with  it ;  and  in  like  ama- 
ner  they  sovi^  far  avairy  hne  ila  eongenla]  oan^aniML 

I  They  also  gujirded  against  the  false  eflTect  of  two  col- 
ors in  juxtaposition,  a."  of  rc<l  and  blue.  l>y  plActnic  be- 
tween them  a  narrow  line  of  white  or  yellow, 
had  flW  mixed  colors,  though  purple,  pink, 
and  Imtwn  are  met  with,  and  flrcqnently  on  pepriL 
The  blue,  which  is  very  brilliant,  consist*  of  fin«'  jar- 

i  tides  of  blue  glass,  and  may  be  considered  equralcat 

I  to  «ar  smalt;  It  seams  to  bo  the  same  that  TitravisB 
describes,  which  he  supposes  to  have  l)een  lir»t  mai<- 
at  Alexandria;  and  it  also  agrees  with  the  ortitkiil 

I  tgmm  of  Tbeophrastos,  invented  in  Egypt,  which  he 
says  was  laid  on  thickw  than  the  native  (or  lapis  !»• 
zuli).  The  thickness  of  the  hine  on  the  ceifings  b 
Ilelzoni's  tomb  confirms  his  remark.  The  given  il 
also  a  glass  in  powder,  mixed  with  particles  of  eels^ 
less  glass,  to  wMch  it  owes  Its  brightness  (WDUnssn. 
A  nr.  F;;..  ahridgm.,  ii,  292). 

The  following  statements  are  from  Winer,  t, 
Thers  are  many  Bnds  of  hnas,  bott  vatnal  and  sstt 
ficial,  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  fa.^hionalde  or  kno«B 
among  the  Hebrews;  besides  white  0^^)  and  black 
("nni^  or  D^n),  there  ware :  1,  principally  red  (zy^ 
bmnmisli-nd),  ariwmn  (^tf,  y^SX  pnrple  or  wfalai 
red  (TSS^St),  orange  or  vermilion  (•^^'»;  2,  next 

^reen  (P^^) !  ^'  P"'*'  y^^**""  (p  jpTD '  by*, 
cinthine  (purplish)  hluo  (pbsp);  5,  drowsi  or  fox-col- 
oted(p'"io).  Many  ofthasa  an  no  deabtprapariy.sr 
at  least  originally,  the  deslgaatfoo  of  the  coloring  n»- 
teriala.  See  Ckuuoh  ;  Ynmuas ;  Punrt^  It  is 
evident  that  eadi  of  thess  principal  aokn  ted  n  ape- 
cial  significance  among  the  Israelites,  according  to 
which  it  would  be  selected  whenerer  there  was  an  op- 
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tion ;  and  It  could  not  but  be  that  some  colon  would 
bo  preferred  to  otbent,  e.  g.  white  garmenta  as  the 
clothing  of  the  respectable  (aa  among  ua  black  is  the 
clerical  color),  but  dignitari<»  were  arrayed  in  purple 
(Judg.  viii,  21j  ;  Esth.  viil,  Ih ;  Dan.  v,  7,  IG,  22 ;  comp. 
Cant,  vii,  6)^  which  hue  was  prolNibly  so  appropriated 
on  account  of  its  costliness  (comp.  the  purple  sails  of 
the  Syrian  ships,  Ezek.  xxvii,  7).  See  Apparel. 
Bright,  dazzling  colors  ('{'l^n)  further  indicated,  as 
might  naturally  be  snppoacd,  hilarity  and  joy  (2  Sam. 
i,  2i;  comp.  Jer.  iv,  9^  while  dark  (Mack)  and  dull 
hues  were  expressire  of  grief  and  dejection  (Mai.  iii, 
14;  Zech.  ri,  2j  fi;  comp.  Plutarch,  Perid.  3&;  MUh- 
na,  Middi>tk^  r,  8 ;  Apulei  ifetam.  li,  p.  4Q  Bip. ;  see 
generally  Gotze,  I)e  vettium  mgrar.  u$ii,  Hclmst.  172f>). 
Youth  and  age  also  constituted  a  distinction  in  this 
respect.  White,  moreover,  was  assumed  aa  the  color 
of  whatever  form  came  from  heaven  (as  being  that  of 
the  purest  light) ;  hence  angels  were  clad  in  (flittering 
white  robea  (Mark  xvi,  5;  John  xx,  12,^  etc.).  The 
symbolical  use  of  colors  ia  clearly  exhibited  in  the 
prophetic  visions.  In  Rev.  vi,  2  sq.,  the  rider  upon 
the  tchiU  horse  is  emblematical  of  one  bringing  pro«- 
perity  like  victorious  champions,  the  rtd  horse  signi- 
flea  bloodshed,  the  bUick  denotes  the  distress  of  dearth 
and  scarcity,  the  paU.  one  (x^wpof)  death.  So  when 
(Rev.  xii,  3}  the  great  dragon  (Satan)  is  depicted  red, 
it  appears  altogether  congruous  with  the  character  of  the 
originator  of  death  and  of  every  ruin  (Isa.  i^  IS ;  comp. 
ver.  18j  see  B4hr,  Symbol,  ij  ^  sq. ;  also  Rev.  xvii, 
8).  More  difficult  of  interpretation  are  the  colored 
steeds  of  Zech.  i,  8;  vi,  2  sq.,  which  passages  certain- 
ly served  as  a  model  to  the  revelator.  In  matters  of 
worship  (Krause,  De  colore  joncto,  Vitcrb.  1707),  color- 
BymlMbi  take  a  wider  range  (Creuzer.  Symbol,  i^  12^ 
sq.).  The  priests  in  general  wore  vlute  vestments,  to 
indicate  the  purity  of  the  divine  Being  whom  they 
served.  When  idols  were  painted  with  vermillion  I 
(Wisd.  xiU,  H ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  11;  see  Plataicb,  Qfuul.  \ 


Rom.  98),  this  color  was  not  only  selected  for  its  bril- 
liancy, but  as  that  with  which  even  the  Romans,  in 
early  times,  decorated  their  triumphant  warriors  (Plin. 
xxxiii,  !y>).  Hence  purple  robes  were  used  for  robing 
the  statues  of  the  gods  (Jvr.  x,  Q ;  Creuzer,  Symbol,  i^ 
12fi ;  ii,  858).  In  the  Israelitish  cultus  the  four  prin- 
cipal colors  occur:  dark  (or  purplish)  blue,  pur])le-red, 
crimson,  and  white  (the  three  essential  colon,  white, 
blue,  and  red,  also  occur  in  Rev.  xviii,  16} ;  they  ap> 
pear  connectedly  in  the  decorations  (tapestry  and  veils) 
of  the  tobernacle  (Exod.  xxv,  4j  xxvi,  1,  31,  86; 
XXXV,  6  sq. ;  xxxvi,  ti  sq.),  and  in  the  sacerdotal  gar- 
ments (Exod.  x.\viii,  [t  sq.,  lit ;  xxxix,  1}.  Moreover, 
scarlet  and  deep  blue  cloths  are  prescribed  for  the 
transportation  of  the  sacred  ftimiture  (Num.  iv),  and 
scarlet  wool  for  certain  puriticatory  purposes  (I^v. 
xiv,  4j  6,  51  sq. ;  Num.  xix,  6) ;  and  the  tassels  to  th« 
four  comers  of  the  covering,  which  had  a  religioua 
significance,  were  to  be  made  of  dark  blue  materials 
(Num.  XV,  38).  Perhaps  these  four  colors  were  se- 
locted  not  merely  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  cost- 
liness (Cod  demands  the  beat  that  man  has),  but  with 
reference  to  their  special  mystical  import,  which  in  the 
last  instance  (the  ritual  of  purification)  is  more  evi- 
dent. Philo  (,0pp.  ii  ^ ;  ii,  148)  and  Joseph  us  (AtU. 
iii,  ?!  7}  too  have  already  an  explanation  of  the  four 
sacred  colors  (comp.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1844,  ii,  ML  sq.). 
See  Friederich,  Symbol,  d.  mo$.  StiJUbuUe  (Leipz.  1841). 
Comp.  Color. 

Dyed  attire  stands  in  our  version  of  Ezek.  xxiii, 
15^  as  a  translation  of  O'^bns^  (tefru/im',  usually  re- 
garded as  from  baa,  to  dip,  and  so  to  dye  with  colors ; 
but  Gesenius  prefers  the  derivation  from  an  Ethiopic 
verb  signifying  to  tcind  or  wrap  around,  and  so  giving 
the  sense  of),  head-bands  or  tiaras.  The  Sept  and 
Vulg.  combine  both  significations  (napoi  fiamai,  tia^ 
ra  tinctao).    See  Paimt. 

Dysentery.   See  Fldz. 
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